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PREFACE. 


¥T is the fate of those who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil, 
than attracted by the prospect of good ; to be exposed to censure, without ho^ of praise ; to be 
disgraced by miscarriage, or punished for neglect, where success would have been without applause, tod 
diligence without reward. 

Among these unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries ; whom mankind have considered, not as 
the pupil, but the slave of science, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear 
obstructions from the paths through which Learning and Genius press forward to conquest and glory, 
without bestowing a smile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progress. Every other author may 
aspire to praise; the lexicographer can only hope to escape reproach, and even this negative recompense 
has been yet granted to very few. 

I have, notwithstanding this discouragement, attempted a Dictionai’y of the English language, which, 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every species of literature, has itself been hitherto neglected ; 
suffered to spread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance ; resigned to the tyranny of time 
and fashion ; and exposed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. 

When 1 took the first survey of my undertaking, I found our speech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules : wherever I turned my view tliere was perplexity to be disentangled, and con- 
fusion to be regulated ; choice was to be made out of boundless variety, without any established principle 
of selection ; adulterations were to be detected, witliouta settled test of purity; and modes of expression 
to be rejected or received, without the suffrages of any writers of classical reputation or acknowledged 


authority. 

Having therefore no assistance but from general grammar, I applied myself to the perusal of our 
writers ; and noting whatever might be of use to ascertain or illustrate any word or phrase, accumulated 
in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, establishing to myself, in 
the progress of the work, such rules as experience and analogy suggested to me ; experience, which 
practice and observation were continually increasing; and analogy, which, though in some words 
obscure, was evident in others. 


In adjusting the OaxHOORAPHr, which has been to this time unsettled and fortuitous, 1 found it 
necessary to distinguish those irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, 
from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language has its 
anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themselves once unnecessary, must be tolerated among 
the imperfections of human things, and which required only to be re^stered, that they may not be 
increased, and ascertained, that they may not be confounded ; but every language has likewise its 
improprieties and absurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proscribe. 

As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of necessary or common use were spoken before 
they were written ; and while they were unfixed by any visible signs, must have been spoken with great 
diversity, as we now observe those who cannot read to catch sounds imperfectly, and utter them negli- 
gently. When this wild s^nd barbarous jargon was first reduced to aa alphabet, every penmaa endeia^ 
vourra to eKiwess, to he could, the sounds which he wto accustomed to jwonounce or to reenve, and 
vitiated in writl^ aie|i words as ware already vitiated in speosh. The powers of the letters, when they 
weie ^plied to a laew language, must have been vague and unsettled, dhd thoefore diffenait hands would 
exhibit toe same sound by different combinations. 
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and a drama it a dream ; and wlio declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive moon 
from [Aom, monos, single or solitary, vvho considers that grief naturally loves to hti alone. * 

Our knowledge of the northern literature is so scanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonick, tlie 
original is not always to be found in any ancient language ; and I have therefore inserted Dutch or 
iierman substitutes, which I consider not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, but sisters of 
llic English. 

The words which are represented as thus related by descent or cognation, do not always agree in 
sense ; for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their ancestors, and to ^ange 
their manners when they cliange their country. It is sufficient, in etymological enquiries, if the senses 
of kindreii words be found such as may easily pass into each other, or such as may botli be referred to 
one general idea. 

Tlic etymology, so far as it is yet known, was easily found in the volumes where it is particularly and 
professedly delivered ; and, by proi)er attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was atktn 
adjusted. But to collect the VV’ords of our language was a task of greater difficulty : the deficiency 
of dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhausted, what was yet wanting must 
be sought by fortuitous and udguided excursions into books, and gleaned as industry should find, or 
chance should offer it, in the boundless chaos of a living speech. My search, however, has been 
either skilful or lucky ; for I have much augmented the vocabulary. 

As my design was a dictionary, common or apircllative, 1 have omitted all words which have rela- 
tion to proper names; such ixh Arian, Socinian, Calvinist, Benedictine, Mahometan; but have retained 
those of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. 

Of the terms of art I have received such as could be found either in books of science or technical 
dictionaries ; and have often inserted, from philosophical waiters, Avords which are supported perhaps 
only by a single authority, and which being not admitted into general use, stantl yet as candidates or 
probationers, and must depend for their adoption on the suffiage of futurity. 

'I'hc Avords w’hich our autlioi's huA'c iiUnjducetl by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonness, by coni|)liance Avith fasliion or lust of innovation, I have 
registered as they occured, though commonly onh’ to censure them, and warn others against the folly 
of naturalizing useless foreigners to the injury of the nativ'cs. 

I iiavc not rejected any by design, merely because they Averc unnecessary or exuberant ; but have 
received those which by dillerent aa liters have been differently formed, as viscid, anti viscidity, viscous, 
and viscopty. 

Compounded or double AAords I have seldom noted, except w’hcn they obtain a signification different 
from that Avhich the components have in their simple state. Thus highwayman, woodman, and horse- 
course, rccjuire an explanation; but of thiejlike or coachdriver no notice was needed, because the 
primitives contain the meaning of the compounds. 

Words arbitrarily i'ormed by a constant and settled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ish, as 
greenish, bluish ; adverbs in ly, as dully, openly ; substantives in ness, as vileness, faultiness ; were less 


• That 1 may not appear to have spoken too irreverently of 
Juniui, I have here subjoined a feiv specimens of his etymolo- 
gical extravagance. 

PiAMSU, rcligarv, m hatino vet ierritorio exigere, in exilium 
ugnr. (J. bannir. It. bnndire, bandeggiare. H. bandir, B. 
bannen. jTivi medii scriptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. 
in Bannum & in Banleuga. Quoniani \erlt regionum urbiumq ; 
limites arduis plerumq ; montibus, altis fiuminil)us, longis 
deniq; flexiiosisq; angustissimarum viarum amfiactihus inclu- 
debantur, fieri potest id genus limites ban dici a’> eo quod 
Bansrau & Ba»»ocT(ot Tarentiuis olim, sicuti tra<lil Hesychius, 
^vocabantur •! Xalhitat fxtii&vTivit; “ obliqusc ac minimi in 
tectum tendentes via'.” Ac fortassc quoque hue facit quod 
eodem Hesychio teste, dicebant monies 

arduos. 

Empty, emtie, taeutu inanis. A.S. .fluntij. Nescio an 
sint ab i^tu vel tiiiUui. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur 
interim etymologiam hanenon obscur^ firmare codex Hush. 


Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique scriptum invenimus jemoeteb hit 
emcrij. " Invenit earn vacantem.” 

Hill, mans, collis, A. S. hyll. (iuod videri pote.st abscis- 
sum cx Koijin wl Collis, tumulus, locus in piano 

editior. Horn. II. b. v. 811. ?r» w ufoirAfotit sroXio? AnnTu 
xetMtn. Ubi author! brevium scholiorufli soXanj exp. vimt ik 

aniiuir, 

Nap. to take a nap. Dormire, condormisrert. Cym. hep- 
pian. A. S. hnaeppan. Quod postremum videri potest desurap- 
tum ex obscuritas, tenebrss: nihil enim aeque solet 

conciliare sonmum, qidun caliginosa profundse noctis obscu- 
ritas. 

Stammerer, Balbus, blsesus. Goth. STAMMS, A. S. 
pcamep. }*camnp. D. stam. B. stameler. Su. stamma. Isl. 
stamr. Sunt, a rupv'Kut vel ra^AXitii, nimik loquacitate alios 
offendeie; quod impeditd loquentes libentisaiiiM garrire so- 
leant ; vel qudd aliis nimii temper videantur, etiam parcisnmi 
loquentes. 
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diligently sought, and sometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to insert 
them; liot that tliey are not genuine and regular offsprings of English roots, but because their relation 
to the primitive being always the same, their signification cannot be mistaken. 

The verbal nouns in ing, such as the keeping of the casite, the leading of the army, arc always 
neglected, or placed only to illustrate the sense of the verb, except when they signify things as well as 
actions, and have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living ; or have an absolute and abstract 
signification, as colouring, painting, learning. 

The participles are likewise omitted, unless, by signifying rather liabit or quality than action, they 
take the nature of adjectives ; as a thinking man, a man of prudence ; a pacing horse, a horse that 
can pace : these I have ventured to call participial adjectives. Hut neither are these always in.serted, 
because they are commonly to be understood, without any danger of mistake, by consulting the verb. 

Obsolete words arc admitted, when they are found ki authors not obsolete, or when they have any 
force or beauty that may deserve revival. 

As composition is one of tlie chief characteristicks of a language, I have endeavoured to make some 
reparation fer the universal negligence of my predecessors, by inserting great numbers of compounded 
words, as may be found under ajter, Jore, new, night, fair, and many more. These, numerous as 
they are, might be multiplied, but that use and curiosity are here satisfied, and the frame of our lan- 
guage and modes of our combination amply discovered. 

Of some forms of composition, such as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to 
signify contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, because the use of these par- 
ticles, if not wholly arbitrary, is so little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as occasion 
requires, or is imagined to refpiire them. 

There is another kind of composition move frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from 
which arises to foreigners the greatest difficulty. We modify the signification of many words by a par- 
ticle .subjoined ; as to come off, to escape by a letch ; to fall on, to attack ; io fall of, to apostatize ; to 
break oj)', to stop abruptly ; to bear out, to justify ; -to fall in, to comply ; to give over, to cease ; to 
set of, to embellish; to set in, to begin a continual tenour ; to set out, to begin a course or journey ; to 
take off, to copy ; with innumerable expressions of the same kind, of which some appear widely irre- 
gular, being so far distant from the sense of the simple words, tlMlt no sagacity will be able to trace 
the steps by which they arrived at the present use. Tliese I have noted with great care; and though 1 
cannot flatter myself that the collection is complete, 1 believe I have so far assisted the students of oui 
language, that this kind of phraseology will Ikj no longer insuperable ; and the combinationli|tf‘ verbs 
and particles, by chance omitted, will be easily explained by comparison with those that may be 
found. 

Many words yet stand supported only by the name of Bailey, Ahisworth, Philips, or the contracted 
Diet, for Dictionaries ’subjoined ; of these I am not always certain that they are read in any book bi.t 
the works of lexicographers. Of such I have omitted many, because I had never read them ; and 
many I have inserted, because they may perhaps exist, though they have escaped my notice : they ai c' 
however, to be yet considered as resting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I 
considered as useful, or know to be proper, though I could not at present support them by authorities, 
I have suffered to stand upon my otv’n attestation, claiming the same privilege with my predecessors, of 
being sometimes credited without proof. 

The words, thus selected and disposed, are grammatically considered; they are referaed to the 
different parts of speech ; traced, when they are irregulary inflected, through their various terminations ; 
and illustrated by observations, not indeed of great or stiiking importance, separately considered, but 
necessary to the elucidation of our languagc,and hitherto neglected or forgotten by English grammarians. 

That part of my work on which I expect malignity most frequently to fasten, is the Explanation , 
in which I cannot hope to satisfy those, who are [)erhaps not inclined to be pleased, since I have not 
always been able to satisfy myself. To interpret a language by itself is very diflicult; many, .words 
cannot be ^plained by synommes, because the idea signified by them has not more than one appella- 
tion; nor by palnaphrase, because simple ideas cannot be described. When the nature of things is 
unknown, or the notion unsettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which 
such notions are conveyed, or such things denpted, will be aitobiguous and perplexed. And such is 
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tlio fate of hapless lexicography, that not only darkness, but light, impedes and distresses it; things 
inav l)e not only too little, but too much known, to l)e happily illustrated. To explain, requires the 
use of terms less abstruse than that which is to be explained, and such terms cannot always found ; 
for as nothing can be proved but the sui)posing something intuitively known, and evident without proof, 
.so nothing can be delined but by the use of words too plain to admit a definition. 

Other words there are, of which the sense is too subtle and evanescent to be fixed in a paraphrase; 
such are all those which arc by tlic grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are suffered 
to j)ass for empty sounds, ot no other use than to fill a verse, or to modulate a period, but which are 
easily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphasis, though it be sometimes such as no othior 
form of expression can convey. 

My labour lias likewise been much increased by a class of verbs too frequent in the English language, 
of w hich the signification is so loose and general, tlie use so vague and indeterminate, and the senses 
detorted so widely from the first idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to 
catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumscribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by 
any w onls of distinct and settled meaning ; such are bear, break, come, cast, full, get, ghe, do, put, set, 
go, run, make, take, turn, throw. If of these the whole (lower is not accurately delivered, it must be 
remembered, that while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that speaks 
it, these words are hourly shifting their relations, and can no more be ascertained in a dictionary, than a 
grove, in the agitation of a storm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with so great latitude, that tliey are not easily reducible 
under any regidar scheme of explication : this difficulty vs not less, nor perhaps greater, in English, than 
in other languages. I have laboured them with diligence, I hope willi success ; such at least as can be 
expected in a task, which no man, however learned or sagacious, has yet been able to perform. 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, because I do not understand them ; these might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not so far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confession ; for when 7'ully owns himself ignorant whether lessus, in the twelve tables, means a 
funeral song, or mourning garment ; and doubts whether oSgivf, in the Iliad, signifies a mule, 

or muleteer, I may surely, without shame, leave some obscurities to happier industry, or future 
information. 

The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, should 
be always reciprocal ; this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain. Words are seldom 
exactly ^nonimous ; a new term was not introduced, but because the former was thought inadequate : 
names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have many names. It was then necessary to use 
the proximate word, for the deficiency of single terms can very seldom be supplied by circumlocution ; 
nor is the inconvenience great of such mutilated interpretations, because the sense may easily be collected 
entire from the examples. 

In every word of extensive use, it was requisite to mark the progress of its meaning, and show by what 
gradations of intermediate sense it has passed from its primitive to its remote and accidental significa- 
tion ; so that every foregoing explanation should tend to that which follows, and the series be regularly 
concatenated from the first notion to the last. 

This is specious, but not always practicable ; kindred senses may be so interwoven, that the per- 
plexity cannot be disentangled, nor any reason be assigned why one should be ranged before the otlier. 
When the radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive series be formed 
of senses in their nature collateral } I’hc shades of meaning sometimes pass imperceptibly into each 
other ; so that though on one side they appai'ently differ, yet it is impossible to mark the point of con- 
tact. Ideas of the same race, though not exactly alike, are sometimes so little different, that no words 
can express the dissimilitude, though the mind easily perceives it, when diey are exhibited together ; 
and sometimes there is such a confusion of acceptations, that discernment is wearied, and disdnodon 
puzzled, and perseverance herself hurries to an end, by crowding together what she cannot separate. 

These complaints of difficulty will, by those that have never considered words beyond their poplar 
use, be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneradon to bis 
studies by involution and obscurity. But every art is obscure to those that have not learned it: this 
uncertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to those who have joined philosophy with 
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grammar ; and if 1 have not expressed them very clearly, it must be remembered that I am speaking 
of that which words are insufficient to explain. 

The (ni^nal sense of words is often driven out of use by ffieir metapnorical acceptations, yet must 
be inserted for the sake of a regular origination. I'hus I know not whether ardour is used for material 
heat, or whether flagrant, in English, ever signifies the same with burning ; yet such are the primi- 
tive ideas of these words, which are therefore set lirst, though without examples, that the figurative 
senses may be commodiously deduced. 

Such is the exuberance of signification which many words have obtained, that it was scarcely possible 
to collect all their senses ; sometimes the meaning of derivatives must be sought in the mother term, 
and sometimes deficient explanations of the primitives may be supplied in the train of derivation. In 
anv case of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the same race ; for 
some words are slightly passed over to avoid repetition, some admitted easier and clearer explanation 
than others, and all will be better understood, as they are considered in greater variety of structures and 
relations. 

All the interpretations of w^ords are not written with the same skill, or the same happiness : things 
equally easy in themselves, are not all equally easy to any single mind. Every writer of a long work 
commits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to mislead, nor obscurity to confound him ; 
and in a search like this, many felicities of expression will be casually overlooked, many convenient 
parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal 
to the whole performance. 

But many seeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negli- 
gence of the performer. Thus some explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the 
female of the stag ; stag, the male of the hind : sometimes easier words are changed into harder, as 
burial into sepulture or interment, drier into desiccative, dryness into siccity or aridity, fit into 
paroxysm ; for the easiest word, whatever it be, can never be translated into one more easy. But 
easiness and ilifficulty are merely relative, and if the present prevalence of our language should invite 
foreigners to this dictionary, many will be assisted by those words which now seem only to produce 
increase or obscurity. For this reason I have endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman 
interpretation, as to ciieeu, to gladden, or exhilarate, that every learner of English may be assisted 
by his own tongue. 

The solution of all difficulties, and the supply of all defects, must be sought in the examples, sub- 
joined to the various senses of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authors. 

When I first collected these authorities, I was desirous that every quotation should be useful to some 
otlier end than the illustration of a word ; I therefore extracted from philosophers principles of science ; 
from historians remarkable facts ; from chymists complete processes ; from divines striking exhortations ; 
and from [)oets beautiful descriptions. Such is design, while it is yet at a distance from execution. 
When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wisdom into an alphabetical 
series, I soon discovered that the bulk of my volumes would bright away the student, and was forced 
to depart from my scheme of including all that was pleasing or useful in English literature, and reduce 
iny transcripts very often to clusters of words, in which scarcely any meaning is retained ; tlius to the 
weariness of copying, 1 was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some passages I have yet 
spared, which may relieve the labour of verbal searches, and intersperse with verdure and flowers the 
dusty desarts of barren philology. 

The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be considered as conveying the sentiments or doctrine 
of their authors ; the word for the sake of which tlicy are inserted, with all its appendant clauses, has 
been carefully preserved; but it may sometimes happen, by hasty detruncation, that the general 
tendency of the sentence may be changed ; the divine may desert his tenets, or the philosopher his 
system. 

Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as masters of elegance 
or models of style ; but words must be sought where they are used ; and in what pages, emineht for 
purity, can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found i Many quotations serve no other purpose, 
than that of {proving the iHure existence of w'ords, and are therefore selected with less scrupulousness 
than those which are to teach their structures and relations. 
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My purpose was to admit no testimony of fiving authors, that I might not be misled by partiality, 
and that none of my contemporaries might have reason to complain ; nor have I departed from this 
resolution, but when some performance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my 
memory supplied me, from late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the 
tenderness of friendship, solicited admission for a favourite name. 

So far have I been fi'om any cure to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have studiously 
endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the restoration, whose works I 
regard as the wells of English und^kd, as the pure sources of genuine diction. Our language, for 
almost a century, has, by the concurrence of many causes, been gradually departing from its original 
Teutonick character, and deviating towards a Gallick structure and phiaseology, from which it ought 
to be our endeavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of style, admitting 
among the additions of later times, only such as may supply real deficiencies, such as are readily 
adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate easily with our native idioms. 

liutas every language has a time of rudeness antecedent to perfection, as well as of false refinement 
and declension, 1 have been cautious lest my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, 
and crowd my book with \vords now no longer understood. I have fixed Sidney's work for the bound- 
ary, beyond which I make few excursions. From the authors which rose in the time of Elizabeth, a 
speech might be formed ade(}uate to all the purposes of use and elegance. If the language of theology 
were extracted from Hooker and the translation of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from 
Bacon ; the phrases of policy, war, and navigation from lialeigh ; tlie dialect of poetry and fiction 
from Spenser and Sidney ; and the diction of common life from Shakespeare, few ideas would be lost 
to mankind, for want of English words, in which they might be expressed. 

It is not sufficient that a word is found, unless it be so combined as that its meaning is apparently 
determined by the tract and tenour of the sentence ; such jiassages I have thcrefoi'e chosen, and when 
it happened that any author gave a definition of a term, or such an explanation as is equivalent to a 
definition, I have placed his authority as a supplement to my own, without regard to tlie chronological 
order, that is otherwise observed. 

Some words, indee<l, stand unsupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns, 
or adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and constant analogy, or names of things seldom 
occurring in books, or words of which I have rea.son to doubt the existence. 

There is more danger of censure from the multiplicity than paucity of example; authorities will 
.sometimes seem to have been accumulated without necessity or use, and i:)crhaps some will be found, 
which might, without loss, have been omitted. But a work of this kind is not'hastily to be charged 
with superfluities : those quotations, w hich to careless or unskilful perusers appear only to repeat the 
same sense, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diversities of signification, or, at least, 
afford different shades of the same meaning : one will shew the word applied to persons, another to 
things; one will express an ill, another a good, and a third a neutral sense; one will prove the 
expression genuine from an ancient author ; another will shew it elegant from a modern : a doubtful 
authority is corroborated by another of more credit; an ambiguous sentence is ascertained by a passage 
clear and determinate ; the word, how often soever repeated, appears with new associates and m 
different combinations, and every quotation contributes sometliing to the stability or enlargement of 
tlie language. 

When w ords are used equivocally, I receive them in either sense ; when they are metaphorical, I 
adopt them in their primitive acceptation. 

1 have .sometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of sentiments, 
by shewing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of another : such quotations are indeed 
little more than repetitions, which might justly be censured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording 
a kind of intellectual history. 

The various syntactical structures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted ; the licence 
or negligence with which many words have been hitherto used, has made our style capricious and inde- 
terminate; when the different combinations of the same word are exhibited together, the preference is 
readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 

Thus have I laboured by settling the orthography, displaying the analogy, regulating the struetures, 
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and ascertaining the signification of English words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : 
but I have not always executed my own scheme, or satisfied ray own expectations. The work, w hat- 
ever proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements : the 
orthography which I recommend is still controvertible, the etymology whicli I adopt is uncertain, and 
perhaps frequently erroneous ; the explanations are sometimes too much contracted, and sometimes too 
much diffused, the significations are distinguished rather with subtilty than skill, and the attention is 
harassed with unnecessary minuteness. 

The examples are too often injudicially truncated, and perhaps sometimes, I hope vc‘ry rarely, alleged 
in a mistaken sense ; for in making this collection I trusted more to memory, tlian, in a state of disquiet 
and embarrassment, memory can contain, and purposed to supply at the review wliat was left incom- 
plete in the first transcription. 

Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though necessary and significant, are undoubtedly 
omitted ; and of the words most studiously considered and exemplified, many senses liave escaj)ed 
observation. 

Yet these failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and a|)ology. To have attempted much 
is always laudable, even when the enterprize is above the strength that undertakes it : To rest below his 
own aim is incident to every one whose fancy is active, and whose views are comprehensive ; nor is any 
man satisfied with himself because he has done much, but because he can conceive little. When first I 
engaged in this work, I resolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleased myself with 
a prospect of the hours which 1 should revel away in feasts of literature, the obscure recesses of northern 
learning which I should enter and ransack, the treasures with which I expected every search into those 
neglected mines to reward my labour, and the tiiumph with which I should display my acquisitions to 
mankind. When I had thias enquired into the original of words, I resolved to shew likewise my atten- 
tion to things ; to pierce deep into every science, to enquire the natui'e of every substance of which I 
inserted the name, to limit every idea by a definition strictly logical, and exhibit every production of art 
or nature in an accurate description, that my book might be in place of all otlrer dictionaries whether 
appellative or technical. But these were the dreams of a poet doomed at last to wake a lexicographer. 

I soon found that it is too late to look for instruments, when the work calls for execution, and that 
whatever abilities I had brought to my task, with those I must finally perform it. To delibei ale when- 
ever 1 doubted, to eiupiirc wliencvcr I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without 
end, and, perhaps, without much improvement ; for I did not find by my first experiments, lliat what 
I had not of my ow n was easily to be obtained ; I saw that one enquiry only gave occasion to another, 
that hook referred to book, that to search was not always to Imd, and to find was not always to be 
informed ; and that thus to pursue [lerfcction, was, like the first inhabitants of Arcadia, to chase the 
sun, which, when they had reached the hill where lie seemed to rest, was still beheld at the same dis- 
tance from them. 

I then contracted my design, determining to confide in myself, and no longer to solicit auxdiaries, 
which produced more incumbrance than assistance : by this I obtained at least one advantage, that I 
set limits to my work, which would in time be ended, though not completed. 

Despondency has never so far prevailed as to depress me to negligence ; some faults w'ill at last 
appear to be the effects of anxious diligence and preserving activity. I'he nice and subtle ramifications 
of meaning were not easily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the necessity of 
disentangling combinations, and separating similitudes. Many of the distinctions, which to common 
readers appear useless and idle, will be found real and important by men versed in the school philosophy, 
without which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or skilfully examined. 

Some senses however there arc, which, though not the same, are yet so nearly allied, that they are 
often confounded. Most men think indistinctly, and therefore cannot speak with exactness ; and con- 
sequently some examples might be indifferently put to either signification : this uncertainty is not to be 
imputed to me, who do not form, but register the language ; who do not teaoh men how they should 
think, but relate how they have hitherto expressed their thoughts. 

Tlie imperfect sense of some examples I lamented, but could ftot remedy, and hope they will be com- • 
pensated by innumerable passages selected with propriety, and preserved with exactness ; some shining 
with sparks of imagination, and some replete with treasures of wisdom. 

c 
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Tlie orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but because 
care will not always be successful, and recollection or information come too late for use. 

Tliat many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, must be frankly acknowledged ; but for this 
defect 1 may boldly allege that it was unavoidable : I could not visit caverns to learn the miner’s lan- 
guage, nor take a voyage to perfect iny skill in the dialect of navigation, nor visit the w'arehouses of 
merchants, and shops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention 
is found in books ; what favourable accident, or easy enquiry brought within my reach, has not been 
neglected ; lint it had been a Ijopeless labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and 
contesting with the sullenness of one, and the roughness of another. 

To furnish the academicians della Crusca with words of this kind, a series of comedies called la Fiera, 
or the Fair, was [)rofessedly written by Buo)iaroti ; but I had no such assistant, and therefore w'as con 
Unit to want what they must have wanted likewise, had they not luckily been so supplied. 

Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omissions. Of the la- 
1 orioiKs and mercantile part of the people, the diction is in a great measure casual and mutable; many 
of tlicir terms are formed for some temporary or local convenience, and thougli current at certain times 
and places, are in others utterly unknown. 'I’his fugitive cant, which is always in a state of increase or 
decay, cannot be regarded as any part of the dumble materials of a language, and therefore must be suf- 
fered to perish with otlier things unworthy of preservation. 

Care will sometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities 
which seldom occur, will suft'er those to pass by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return ; lie that 
IS searching for rare and remote things, will neglect those that are obvious and familiar: thus manv of 
tiic most common and cursory words have been inserted with little illustration, because in gathering the 
authorities, I forbore to copy those which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is 
remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, I found the word Sea unexemplified. 

I’hus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things easy from confi- 
dence; the mind, afraid of greatness, and disdainful of littleness, hastily withdraws herself from jiainful 
searches, and pas.ses with scornful rapidity over tasks not adequate to her powers, sonuginies too secure 
for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous elibrt ; sometimes idle in a plain path, and sometimes 
distracted in labyrinths, and dissipated by different intentions, 

A large w'ork is difficult because it is large, even though all its parts might singly be jierformed with 
facility ; where there are many things to be done, each must be allowed its share of time and labour, in 
the proportion only which it bears to the whole ; nor can it be expected, that the stones which form the 
dome of a temple, should be squared and polished like the diamond of a ring. 

Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with so much application, 1 cannot hut 
have some degree of parental fondness, it is natural to tomi conjectures. Those who have* been per- 
suaded to think well of iny design, will reejuire that it should fix our language, and put a stop to those 
alterations which time and chance have hitherto been suffered to make in it without opposition. With 
tliis consequence I will confess that I flattered niyself for a while ; but now begin to fear that I have 
indulged expectation which neither reason nor experience can justify. When we see men grou old and 
die at a certain time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promises 
to prolong life to a thousand yeare ; and with equal justice may the lexicographer be derided, who being 
able to produce no example of a nation that has preserved their words and phrases from mutability, 
shall imagine that his dictionary can embalm his language, and secure it fi’om corruption and decay, 
that it is in his power to change sublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity and 
aft’ectation. 

With this hope, however, academics have been instituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, 
to retain fugitives, and repulse intruders ; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain ; 
sounds are too volatile and subtile for legal restraints ; to enchain syllables, and to lash the wind, arc 
equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to mca.sure its desires by its strength. I'he French lan- 
guage has visibly changed under the inspection of the academy ; the style of Amekt's translation ot 
fether Paul is observed by /,e Courayer to be un peu pasai ; and no Italian will maintain, that the 
diction of any modern writer is not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 

Total and sudden transformations of a language seldom happen ; conquests and migrations are now 
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rare : but there are other causes of change, which, though slow in their operation, and invisible 
in their progress, are perhaps as much superiour to human resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, or 
intumescence of the tide. Commerce, however necessary, however lucrative, as it depraves the man- 
ners, corrupts the language ; they that have frequent intercourse with strangers, to whom they endeavour 
to accommodate themselves, must in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which serves the 
traffickers on the Mediterranean ind Indian coasts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, 
the warehouse, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be 
at last incorporated with the current speech. 

There are likewise internal causes equally forcible. The language most likely to continue long 
without Edteration, would be tiiat of a nation raised a little, and but a little, above barbarity, secluded 
from strangersj and totally employed in procuring the conveniencies of life ; either without books, or, 
like some of the Mahometan countries, with very few : men thus busied and unlearned, having only 
such words as common use requires, would perhaps long continue to express the same notions by the 
same signs. But no such constancy can be expected in a people polished by arts, and classed by sub- 
ordination, where one part of the community is sustained and accommodated by the labour of the other. 
Those who have much leisure to think, will always be enlarging the stock of ideas ; and every increase 
of knowledge, whether real or fancied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the 
mind is unchained fcom necessity, it will range after convenience ; when it is left at large in the fields of 
speculation, it will shift opinions ; as any custom is disused, the words that expressed it must perish 
with it ; as any opinion grows popular, it will innovate speech in the same proportion as it alters 
practice. 

As by the cultivation of various sciences a language is amplified, it will be more furnished with words 
deflected from their original sense ; tlie geometrician will talk of a courtier’s zenith, or the eccentrick 
virtue of a w ild hero, and the physician of sanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. Copious- 
ness of speech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which some words will be preferred, and 
others degraded ; vicissitudes of fashion will enforce the use of new, or extend the signification of known 
terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will become the 
current sense : pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen must at length comply 
with the tongue ; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, rise into renown, 
who, not knowing the original import of words, will use them with colloquial licentiousness, confound 
distinction, and forget propriety. As politeness increases, some expressions will be considered as too 
gross and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious for the gay and airy ; new 
phrases are therefore adopted, which must, for the same reasons, be in time dismissed. Swift^ in his 
petty treatise on the English language, allows that new words must sometimes be introduced, but pro- 
poses that none should be suffered to become obsolete. But what makes a word obsolete, more than 
general agreement to forbear it? and how shall it be continued, when it conveys an offensive idea, or 
recalled again into tiie mouths of mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by disuse, and unpleas- 
ing by unnimiliarity ? 

There is another cause of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the present state 
of the world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third distinct from both, 
and they will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the most conspicuous accomplish- 
ment, is skill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will find 
ite words and combinations crowd upon his memory; and haste and negligence, refinement and affecta 
tion, will obtrude borrowed terras and exotick expressions. 

The great pest of speech is frequency of translation. No book was ever turned from one language 
into another, without imparting something of its native idiom ; this is tlie most mischievous and com- 
prehensive innovation ; single words may enter by thousands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the 
same ; but new phraseology changes much at once ; it alters not the single stones of the building, but 
tlie order of the columns. If an academy phould be established for the cultivation of our style, which I, 
who can never wish to see dependence multiplied, hope the spirit of English liberty will hinder or 
destroy, let them, instead of compiling grammars anti dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to 
stop the licence of translators, whose idleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to proceed, will reduce us to 
babble a dialect of France. 
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If the changes that we fear be thus irresistible, what remains but to acquiesce with silence, as in 
the other insurmountable distresses of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that 
we |)alliate «liat vve cannot cure. Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately 
dcfcaled : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; we have long preserved 
oui conslilutioii, let us make some struggles for our language. 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to lie imi. ■>rtal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no Ic. ^er yield the palm of 
philology, A\ithout a contest, to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every people arises 
from its authors ; whether I shall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of English 
literature, must be lei I to time : much of my life has been lost under the pressures of disease; much has 
hcc'ii tiitled away ; and much has always been spent in provision for the day that was passing over me; 
but 1 shall nut think my employment useless or ignoble, if by my assistance foreign nations, and distaht 
ages, gain access to the propagators of knowledge, and understand the teachers of truth ; if my labours 
ad'oul light to the repositories of science, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and 
to Boijlc. 

^\ hen I am animated by this wish, I look with pleasure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
It to the woilcl with tlie s])irit of a man that has endeavoured w'ell. That it will immediately become 
popular I have not promised to myself: a few wild bluiidens, and risible absurdities, from which no 
woik of such multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnish folly with laughter, and harden ignorance 
in contempt ; but useful diligence will at last prevail, and there never can be wanting some who distin- 
gui"!! dc'.ert; who will consider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, since while it 
is hastening to publication, some words are budding, and some falling away ; that a whole life cannot 
he spent upon s\ nlax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be sufficient ; lliat he, whose 
de>>ign includes whatever language can express, must often speak of what he does not understand ; that 
a writer will sometimes be hurried by eagerness to the end, and sometimes faint with weaiiness under a 
task, which ScaUgcr compares to the labours of tlie anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not 
alway.s known, and what is known is not always present ; that sudden lits of inadvertency will surprize 
vigilance, .'iliglit avocations will seduce attention, and casual eclipses of the mind will darken learning; 
and that the writer shall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yesterday 
he 1 new with intuitive readiness, and which w'ill come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 

In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewise 
i-. pel formed ; and though no book was ever spared out of tenderness to the author, and the world is 
litlU' solicitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify 
cuiio^ity to inform it, that the English Dictionary was written with little assistance of the learned, 
and witliout any patronage of the great; not in the soft obscurities of retirement, or under the shelter 
of acadcmick liowers, but amidst inconvenience and distraction, in .sickness and in sorrow. It may 
icpre-'S the trimnjih of malignant criticism to observe, that if our language is not here fully displayed, 

I iia\e onl) failed in an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of 
ancient tongues, now' immutably fixed, and comprized in a few' volumes, he yet, after the toil of suc- 
ces^ive agc"i, inadequate and delusive; if the aggregated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the 
Italian academicians did not .secure them from the censure of Beni; if the embodied criticks of France, 
when lifty vcais had been spent upon their work, were obliged to change its (economy, and give their 
second edition another form, I may surely be contented without the praise of perfection, which, if I 
could obtain, in this gloom of solitude, what would it avail me? I have protracted my work till most 
of those whom I wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success and miscarriage are empty 
sounds : I therefore dismiss it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or from 
praise. 
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•T'HOUGH the Britains or Welsh were the first 
{)Ossessor3 of this island, whose names are 
recorded, and are therefore in civil history always 
considered as the j)redeccssors of tlm present inha- 
bitants; yet the deduction of the English language, 
fronj the earliest times of which wc have any 
knowledge to its present state, requires no mention 
of them : for we have so few words which can, with 
any probability, be referred to British roots, that 
we justly regard the Saxons and Welsh as nations 
totally distinct. It has been conjectured, that 
when the Saxons seized this country, they suffered 
the Britains to live among them in a state of 
vassalage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious and ignoble services. But it is 
scarcely po.ssiblc, that a nation, however dc[)resscd, 
should have been mixed with another in consider- 
able numbers without some communication of their 
tongue, and ihercfore, it may, n itli great reason, be 
imagined, that those, who were not sheltered in the 
mountains, perished by the sword. 

The whole fa brick and scheme of the English 
language is Got hick or Teutonick : it is a dialect of 
that tongue, which prevails over all the northern 
countries of Europe, except those w'here the Scla- 
vonian is spoken. Of these languages Dr. Hickes 
has thus exhibited the genealogy. 

G O T H I C K. 


f ■ ■ 

1 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

ANGLO-SAXON, 

1 

FRANCICK, 

1 ! 
CIMBIUCK, 1 




Dutch, 

German. 

Islandick, 1 

Frisick, 


Norwegian, 

English. 


Sw'edish, 

Danish. 


Of the Gothick, the only monument remaining is 
a copy of the gospels somewhat mutilated, which, 
from tne silver with which the characters arc 
adorned, is called the silver book. It is now pre- 
served at Upsalf and having been twice imblishcd 
before, has I^een lately reprinted at Oxjord, under 


the inspection of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. 
Whether the diction of this venerable manuscript 
be purely Gothick, has been doubted ; it .seems 
however to exhibit the most ancient dialect now’ to 
be found of the Teutonick race ; and the Saxon, 
w’hich is the origin of the present English, was cither 
derived from it, or both have descended from some 
common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 4 . 50 , they first entered Britain, 
cannot now be known. They seem to have been 
a people without learning, and very probably with- 
out an alphabet ; their speech, therefore, having 
heen always cursory and extemporaneous, must 
have been artless and unconnected, without any 
modes of transition or involution of clauses ; w hich 
abruptness and inconnection may be obseiwed even 
in their later writings. This barbarity may be 
.supposed to have continued during their w-ars 
with the Britains, which for a time left them no 
leisure for softer studies ; nor is there any reason for 
supposing it abated, till the year 570 , when Augus- 
<<«ecame from Rome to convert them to Christianity. 
The Christian religion always im|)lies or produces a 
certain degree of civility and learning ; they then 
became by degree^ accpiainted with the Roman lan- 
guage, and so gained, from time to time, some 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they 
had formed a language capable of expressing all the 
sentiments of a ci\ ilised people, as appears by king 
Alfreds paraphrase or imitation of Boethius, and his 
short preface, which I have selected as the first spe- 
ciriien of ancient English. 

CAP. I. 

0N Sa*pe nbe Cotan op SiSSiu ma*5j)e pp 
llomana p.ice jepin upahopon. mi|) heojva 
cynin^um. lla?b3oca anb Gallejuca paepon harne. 
liomane bupij abpa?con. anb call Itraha pice f 
ip berpux |5am muntum Siciha ‘5am ealonbe in 
anpalb jepehron. -j Jja n-jtep |)am popepppe- 
cenan cyninjuin Deobpic penj tro pam ilcan nice. 
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j-e Deobjiic yxf Amulmja. he paej* Ejwpren. 
jjeah lie on {jam Ajijiianipcan jebpolan Sujihpu- 
nobe. pe jeher Romanum hip ppeondpcipe. 
ppa f hi mopran heopa ealbpihra pypSe beon. 
Ac he Jia jehar pp Se ypele jelaspce. "3 ppi'Se 
ppa)?e jeenbobe mib manejuin mane, f peep to 
eacan olipuin unapiniebum ypluin he lohannep 
^one papan lier opplean. Da paep pum conpul. "P 
pe hepetoha hataf , Boetiup psep haten. pe paep 
in boccpa*prum •] on populb jieapum pe pihtpi 
pepta. 8e “Sa onjeat jia manijpealban ypel jie 
pe cyniiij Deobpic pi^ fain Epiprenanboine ‘j 
pip fain Roinanipcum pitum bybe. he fa jeinuiibe 
Sapa efneppd •] fapaealbpihtaSe hi unbep Sam 
Capepuin liaepbon heopa ealbhlapopbum. Da 
onjan he pineajan leopmjan on him pelpuin 
liu he "P pice Sam unpihrfipan cynin3e apeppun 
mihte. 3 on pyhr jeleappulpa anb on pihtpippa 
anpalb jebpinjan. 8enbe fa bijellice sepenbje' 
ppitu to fain Eapepe to Eonptantinopolim. 
faep ip Epeca heah bupj •j heopa cyneptol. pop 
fam pe Dapepe pa*p heopa ealbhlapopb cynnep. 
ba?bon hine Jjiet he him to heopa Epiptenboine 
•3 to heopa ealbpihtum jepul^mebe. Da f 
onjeat pe paelhpeopa cyninj Deobpic. Sa het 
he hine jebpinjan on capcepne -j f aep inne belu- 
can. Dfrhit Sa jelomp p pe appypSa pa'p on ppa 
inicelpe neapaneppe becom. fa paep he ppa micle 
ppiSop on hip COobe jebpepeb. ppa hip COob aep 
ppiSop to fam popiilb pae fum unjepob paep. "3 
lie Sa nanpe ppoppe be innan fam capcepne ne 
jemunbe. ac he jepeoll nipol op bune on fa plop 
•3 hine aptpehte ppife unpot. anb opmob lime 
pelpne onjan pepan ^ f pinjenbe cpaef . 

CAP. 11. 

DA hoS f e 1C ppecca jeo luptbaeplice ponj. ic 
pceal nu heopienbe pinjan. "j mib ppi unjepabum 
popbuin jepettan. feah ic jeo hpilura jecoplice 
punbe. ac ic nu pepenbe “j jipcienbe op jepabpa 
popba iinppo. me ablenban fap unjetpeopan 
populb pielfa. -3 me fa popletan ppa blinbne on 
hip biinme liol. Da bepeapobon aelcepe lupt- 
baepneppe pa Sa ic him asppe betpt tpupobe. 
Sa penbon hi me heopa biBC to anb me mib ealle 
ppoin^epitan. To phon pceolban la mine ppienb 


pejjan f«t ic jepahj mon p»pe. hu maej pe 
beon jepBehj pe Se on Sam jepself um buphpu- 
man ne mot. «. 

CAP. III. 

DA ic fa Sip leof . cpaeS Boetiup. 5eoinpienbe 
apun3en haepbe. Sa com Sasp 3an in to me 
heopencunb j 7 ipbom. *3 p min mupnenbe COob 
nub liip popbum 3e3pette. *3 fup cpaef . ae 
eapt f u pe mon f e on minpe pcole p»pe apeb 
•3 3elBcpeb. Kc hponon pupbe fu mib fippum 
populb pop3um fup ppife 3eppenceb. buton ic 
pat p f u haeppt Sapa paepna to hpaf e pop3iten 
Se 1C fe a'p pealbe. Da clipobe pe pipbom •3 
cpaef. Eepitaf nu apip3ebe populb pop3a op 
miriep f e3enep COobe. popf am 3e pinb fa maeptan 
pceafan. La'taf hine ept hpeoppan to minum 
lapuin. Da eobe pe pipboin neap, cpaef Boetiup. 
iimimn lipeoppienban 5efolite. “j hit ppa mopolil 
hpu't lipe5a upapicbe. abpi3be fa minenep 
COobep ea3an. anb hit ppan blifum popbum. 
lipa'fep lilt oiicneope hip poptepmobop. mib 
Sail! fe Sa p COob pif bepenbe. Sa 3ecneop hit 
ppife ppeotele hip 0506 mobop. p pa*p pe pip- 
boni fe hit lan3e ipp tybe ^ laepbe. ac hit 
on3eat hip lape ppife totopenne *3 ppife tob- 
pocenne mib bypi3pa hoiibum. "j hine fa ppan 
hu p 3epupbe. Da anbppypbe pe pipbom him 
•3 paebe. p hip 5in3pan haepbon hine ppa toto- 
penne. f ajp faep hi teohhobon f hi hine eallne 
liabban pceolbon. ac hi 3e3abepiaS monipealb 
byri5 on f ®pe poptpupun5a. -3 on fam 3ilpe 
butan heopa hpelc ept to hype bote 3ecippe : 

This may perhaps be considered as a specimen 
of the Sao’on in its highest state of purity, for here 
are scarcely any words borrowed from tlie Roman 
dialects. 

Of the following version of the gospels the age is 
not certainly known, but it was probably written 
between the time of Alfred and that of me Nor- 
man conquest, and merefore may properly be 
inserted here. 

Translations seldom afford just specimens of a 
language, and least of all those in which a scrupu- 
lous and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, be- 
cause they retain the phraseology and structure of 
the original tongue; yet they have often this conve- 
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nience, that the same book, being translated in 
different ages, affords opportunity of marking the 
gradations of change, and brining one age into 
comparison with another. For this purpose I have 


placed the Saxon version and that of Wicklifie, 
written about the year 1380, in opposite columns, 
because the convenience of easy collation seems 
greater than that of regular chronology. 


L U C iE, Cap. I. 


'C'ORDlSOD Jje pitoblice mane^a foheon J)apa 
Jjinja jiace je-enbebypban J?e on up jepyllebe 
rynt. 

2. Spa up beraehrun Jja Se hir op ppym^Se 
jepapon. anb paepe pppaece penap paepon. 

3. COe jepuhre fop-pyhjbe ppom ppuma] 
jeopnhee eallum. [mib] enbebypbneppe ppitan 
Se. pu pelupfa Theophilup. 

4. Daer pu onenape papapopba po’Spa'ptneppe. 
op pam “Se pu jelaepeb eapr : • 

5. On ^epobep bajum lubea cynincjep. pa?p 
puni pacepb on naman Zachapiap. op Abian tune. 
■] hip pip pypp op Aaponep bohtpum. anb hype 
naniu psep Slizabeth : • 

6. Sc/Slice hip pajpon butu pihtpipe bepopan 
Lobe, janjenbe on eullum hip beboburii •] 
pihrpipneppum butan ppohte : • 

7. Anb liij naepbon nan beapn. poppam be 
Glizaberh pa;p unbepenbe. •] by on hypa bajum 
burn pop^S-eobiin : • 

8. So’Slice paep jepopben pa Zachapiap hyp 
pacepbhabep bpeac on hip jeppixlep enbebypb- 
neppe bepopan Dobe. 

9. Ailptep jepunan paep pacepbhabep hlotep. 
he eobe f he hip opppunje pette. ^Sa he on 
Eiobep renipel eobe. 

1 0. Gall pepob paep polcep paep ute jebibbenbe 
on paepe opppunje riman : • 

1 1. Damtypbehim Dpihtiiep enjel rcanbfinbe 
on psep peopobep ppi^Span liealpe. 

1 2. Da peapb Zachapiap jebpepeb’f jepeonbe. 
•3 him eje onhpeap : • 

IS. Da epaeS pe enjel him to. Ne onbpab 
pu 5e Zachapiap. poppam pm ben ip jehypeb. 
1 pin pip Glizabeth pe punu cenb. anb pu nempt 
hyp naman lohannep. 

14. T he byb ^ to ^epean *3 to blippe. -3 
mane3a on hyp acennebneppe ^epa^niab: • 


L U K, Chap. L 


JN the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther W'as a 
prest Zacarye by name : of the sort of Abia, and 
his wyfe was of the doughtris> of Aaron ; and hir 
name was Elizabeth. 

2. An bothe weren juste bifore God : goynge in 
alle the maundementis and justifyingis of the Lord 
withouten playnt. 

3. And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 

4. And it befel that w haiine Zacarye schoukl do 
the office of presthod in the ordir of his course to 
fore God. 

5. Aftir the custom of the presthod, he went 
forth by lot and entride into the temple to cn- 
censen. 

6. And at the multitude of the puple was with- 
out forth and preyede in the our of encensying. 

7. And an aungel of the T.ord apperidc to him ; 
and stood on the right half of the auter of encense. 

8. And Zacarye seynge w'as afrayed ; and drede 
fel upon him. 

9. And the aunglc sayde to him, Zacarye drede 
thou not : for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi 
wdf schal bore to thee a sone : and his name schal 
be clepid Jon 

10. And joyeand gladyng schal be totiiee: and 
manye schulen have joye in his natyvyte. 
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lb. SoSlice he by® maepe bepopan Dpihrne. 
anb he ne bpmcS pm ne beop. •] he biS jepylleb 
on balijum Hapre. |Jonne jyr op hip mobop 
iniioSe. 

lb. !Snb maneja Ippahela beapna he j^ecypb 
ro I )pihr ne liypa Hobe. 

17. Snb he ja'S ropopan him on ^apre 
Gliap imhre. f be pa-bepa heopran ro Jiypa 
beapnuin jecyppe. ■] uiijeleappulle ropihrpippa 
jleappcype. Dpihrne pulppenieb pole jeje- 
appian. 

IH. Dacpae^SZachapiaprojiamenjele. ^paniin 
par 1C Jiip. 1C eoin mi eald. anb nun pip on hype 
bajum pop’Seobc ; • 

19. Da anbppapobe bun pe enjel. Ic eom 
Habpiel. 1C j^e pranbe bepopan Dobe. anb ic eom 
apenb pib pe pppecan. “] pe pip bobian. 

20. 5?nb nu pu bipr pupijenbe. *] pu pppecan 
ne mibr oS pone ba-j pe pap pinj j^epupSab. 
poppam pu minum popbum ne jelypbepr. pa 
beoS on hypa riinan jepyllebe : • 

21. Snb f pole pa“p Zacliapiam ;^e-anbibi- 
jenbe. anb punbpobon f be on pam remple hcri 
pa?r : . 

22. Da he ur-eobe ne mibre be lum ro 
ppjiecan. •] bij oneneopon be on -pain remple 
pume jepihrSe jepeab be pa-p bicmenbe hym. 

•3 bumb puphpnnebe ; • 

2^. Da pa-p jepopben pa bip penunja bajap 
jepyllebe pa*pon. he pepbe ro Inp hope : • 

24. Soblice leprep bajuin Glizaberh hip pip 
jeeacnobe. anb lieo bebijlube hij pip monpap. 

•3 cpa>S. 

25. SoSlice me Dpibren jebybe pup. on pam 
bajum pe he jepeah ininne hopp berpux maiinuin 
apyppan : • 

2G. SoSlice on pam py xran mon^Se paep apenb 
Elabpiel pe enjel ppam Dpihrne on Calilea 
ceaprpe. pape namaptep Nazaperh. 

27. To bepebbubpe pajnman anum pepe psef 
nama pa;p lopep. op Dauibep liupe. *3 haepe 
paunnan nama paep OOapia : • 

28. Da epaeb pe en^el inj^anjenbe. ^al pep 
pu mib 3ype jepylleb. Dpihten inib pe. Su 
capr jeblerpub on pipum : • 


[ 11. For he schal be great before the Lord : and 

[ he schal not drinke wyn ne sydyr, and he schal be 
fulhld with the holy gost yit of his modir wombe. 

1 2. And he schal converte manye of the children 
of Israel to her Lord God. 

13. And he schal go bifore in the spii-yte and 
vertu of Ilelye : and lie schal turnc the herds of the 
fadris to the sonis, and ineit, out of beleeve : to the 
prudence of just men, to make redy a perfyt puple to 
the Lord. 

14. And Zacarye seyde to the aungel : wherof 
schal Y wyte this.^ for Y am old: and my wyf 
hath gon fer in hir dayes. 

15. And the aungel answerde and seyde to him, 
for Y am Gabriel that stonde nygh bifore God, and 
Y am sent to thee to speke and to evangelise to thee 
these thingis, and lo thou scbalt be doumbe. 

16'. And thou shalt not inowe speke, till into the 
day in which these thingis schulen be don, for thou 
hast not beloved to my wordis, whiche schulen be 
fulfdd in her tyme. 

17. And the puple was abidyngc Zacary: and 
tbei v\ ondi iden that he taryedc in the temple. 

1 8. And he gede out and myghte not speke to 
hem : and thei kneuen that he haddc seyn a 
visioun in the temple, and he bekenide to hem : and 
he dwellide stillc doumbe. 

19- And it was don whanne the dayes of his 
office weren fulfillid : he wente into his hous. 

20. And aftir these dayes Elizabeth his wif 
conseyvedc and hiddc hir fyve monethis and seyde. 

21. For so the Lord dide to me in the dayes in 
whiche he biheld to take awey my reproof among 
men. 

22 . But in the .sixte monethe the aungel Gabriel 
was sent from God : into a cytee of Galilee whos 
name was Nazareth. 

23. To a maydun weddid to a man; whos name 
was Joseph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of 
tlic maydun was Marye. 

24. And the aungel entride to hir, and sayde, 
heil ful of grace the Lord be with thee: blessid be 
thou among wymmen. 
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89. pa peajib heo on hip ppjisece jebjiepeb. 
anb Jjohre hpwr peo jpecinj psejic : • 

30. Da cpae^S pe enjel. Ne onbp®b pn 
CDapia. poShce pu jype mib Dobe jemerrejx. 

31. 80*81106 nu. |)u on innobe je-eacnapt. anb 
punu cenptr. anb hip naman paalenb jeneiniiept. 

32. Se bi^S maepe. ^ ptcf hehpran punu je- 
nemneb. anb him pyllS Dpihten Dob hip paebep 
Dauibep peel. 

S3. Anb he picpa*8 ecneppe on lacobep hupe. 
•] hip picep enbe ne bib : • 

'34. Daepaeb COapia to Jiam enjle. hu jepypb 
fip. poppam 1C pepe ne onenape : • 

35. Da anbppapobe hype pe enjel. 8e hal^a 
Dapt on pe becymb. "j faep heahptan miht pe 
opeppeeabab. anb popj?ain f halije pe op pe 
acenneb bib. bib Lobep punu jenemneb. 

36. Anb nu. Glizabeth Jim mage punu on hype 
ylbe jeacnobe. anb pep monab ir hype pyxta. 
peo ip unbepenbe jenemneb. 

37. Foppain nip aelc popbe mib Dobe un- 
miheelic : ■ 

38. Da epaeb COapia. ^ep ip Dpihenep pinen. 
jepupbe me asprep pinum popbe : • Anb pe 
enjel hype ppam-jepae : • 

39. 8oblice on pam ba^um apap ODapia •] 
pepbe on muntlanb mib oppte. on lubeipcpe 
ceaprpe. 

40. “1 eobc into Zachapiap hupe. jpette 
Glizabeeh ; • 

41 . Da paep jepopben pa Glizabech jehypbe 
CDapian ^peemje. ba ^epajnube f cilb on 
hype innobe. anb pa peapb Glizaberh halijum 
Dapee jepylleb. 

42. T heo clypobe mycelpe ptepne. anb epajb. 
Dueape betpux pipum jeblerpub. anbjebletpub 
ip pinep innobep paepem. 

43. 1 hpanun ip me hip. f minep Dpihmep 
mobop eo me cume : • 

44. 8ona ppa pinpe jpetinje ptepn onminum 
eopum jepopben paep. pa pahnube [in jlsebnipe] 
min cilb on minum innope. 


25. And whanne sche hadde herd: sche vm» 
troublid in his word, and thoughte what manner 
salutacioun this was. 

26. And the aungel scid to hir, ne drede not' thou 
Marye: for thou hast founden grace anentis God. 

27. Lo thou schalt conseyve in wombe, and 
schalt here a sone : and thou schalt clepe his name 
Jhesus. 

2S. This shall be gret: and be scbal be clepid the 
sone of higheste, and the Lord God schal geve to 
him the seete of Dauith his fadir. 

29. And he schal regne in the hous of Jacob 
withouten endc, and of his rewme schal be noon 
ende. 

30. And Marye seyde to the aungel, on what 
maner schal this thing be don? for Y knowe not 
man. 

31. And the aungel answerde and 'seyde to hir,* 
the holy Cost schal come fro above into thee : and 
the vertu of the higheste schal oucr schadowe thee : 
and therfore that holy thing that schal be borun of 
thee : schal be clepide the sone of God. 

32. And to Elizabeth thi cosyn, and sche also 
hath conseyved a sone in hir eelde, and this inonethe 
is the sixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 

33. For every word schal not be impos^ble 
anentis God. 

34. And Marye seide to the bond maydun of the 
Lord : be it doon to me aftir thi word ; and the 
aungel departidc fro hir. 

35. And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente 
with haste into the mountaynes into a citee of 
Judee. 

36. And sche entride into the hous of Zacarye 
and grette Elizabeth. 

37. And it was don as Elizabeth herde the salu- 
tacioun of Marye the young childe in hir wombe 
gladide, and Elizabeth was fulhld with the holy 
Gost 

38. And cryede with a gret voice and seyde, 
blessid be thou among wymmen, and bl^sssid be the 
fhiyt of thy wombe. 

39. And whereof is this thing to me, that the 
modir of my Lord come to me ? 

40. For lo as the vois of thi salutacioun was 
maad in myn eeris : the yong child gjladide in joye 
in my wombe. 
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45. Snb eabij Jiii eajvt |7u |)e jelyjrbej^. f 41. And blessid be thou that hast beleeved : for 

puljrpeniebe fynt pa finj pe jcjram Djiihme thilke thingis that ben seid of the Lord to thee 

jefaebe yynb : • schulen be parfytly don. 

4G. Da cpaeB COajiia. COin yapel msapjra’S 43. And Marye seyde, my soul magnifieth the ■ 
Djiihren, Lord. 

47. T mm jaj-t jebhrfube on Dobe rnmum 43. And my spiryt hath gladid in God myn 

Raclenbe. helthe. 

48. Foji{)am pe he 3epeah hiy |7inene eabmob- 44, Pqi- j^e hath behulden the mekenesse of his 

nejT-e. oS hce heonun-pojvS me eabije pecjaB hand-mayden : for lo for this alle generatiouns 
ealle cneojiej-ya. schulen seye that I am blessid. 

49. Fojijjam J^emycelefunjbybe jpeSe mihtij 45. For he that is might! hath don to me grete 

If. 1 hif nama if haU3. - thingis, and his name is holy. 

50. ■] hif milb-heojirnef of cneojieffe on 46, And his mersy is fro kyndrede into kyndredis 

cneojief fe hine onbf aebenbum : • to men that dreden him. 

51. Re pojihte ma33ne on hif eajime. he 47. He made myght in his arm, he scatcride 
robaelbe pa of eji -moban on mobe hyjia heoji- proude men with the thoughte of his herte. 

ran. 

52. Re apeajip fa jiican of ferle. anb fa ea«- 48. He sette doun myghty men fro seetc and 

moban upahof . enhaunside meke men. 

53. Rin3jii3enbe lie mib 3obuiu 3efylbe. pj 49. ]Je hath fulfillid hungry men with goodis, 

Of ejimobe ibele f ojilet. and he has left riche men voide, 

54. Re af en3 If jiahel liif cnihr. •] 3emunbe 50. He havynge mynde of his mercy took up 

hif milb-heojirneffe. Israel his child. 

55. Spa he fpfiec to ujium fajbejium. JCbjfia- 51. As he hath spokun to oure fadris, to Abra- 

hame anb hif f asbe on d peojiulb : • ham, and to his seed into worldis. 

56. 8o«lice ODaf la punube mib hype f pylce 52. And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre 
fpy mon^Saf. p) 3ej.-enbe fa to hype hupe : • nionethis and turned again into his hous. 

57. Da paef 5epylleb eiizaberhe ceunin3-rib. 53. Rut the tyme of beringe child was fulfillid 

anb heo funu cenbe. to Elizabeth, and schc bar a son. 

58. pj hype nehchebupaf p| hype cuBan f 34. And the neyghbouris and cosyns of hir her- 
3ehypbon. f Dpihren hif milb-heoptneffe den that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy with 
mib hype maepfube p| hi3 mib hype bhf- hir, and thei thankiden him. 

f obon : • 

59. Da on fam ehteoSan b8B3e I113 f 55. And it was doon in the eightitbe day thei 

cilb ymbfniSan. anb nenibon hine hif f asbep cainen to cirnimsidc the child, and thei clepiden him 
naman Zachapiam : • Zacarye by the name of his fadir. 

60. Da anbfpapobe hif mobop. Nepefo^Sep. 56. And his nioilir answeride and seide, nay; 

ac he biS lohannep 3eneraneb : • but he schal be clepid Jon. 

61. Da cpa*bon hi to hype. Nip nan on finpe 57. And thei seiden to hir, for no man is in tbi 

maB3®e pyppum naman 3enemneb : • kyndrede that is clepid this name. 

62. Da b\cnobon hi ro hif frnbep. bpaet be 58. And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he 

polbe hyne 3eneinnebne beon : • woldc that he were clepid. 

63. pa ppar he 3ebcbenom pex-bpebe. loban- 59. And he axinge a poyntel wroot seyinge, Jon 

nef If hif namaBa punbpobon 013 ealle: • is his name, and alle men wondriden. 

64. Da peap® fona hip muB hip ruD3e 60. And annoon his mouth was openyd and bis 

3eopenob. “j he p pp«c. Dpihten blerp- tunge, and he spak and blesside God. 

3enbe:' 
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65. Da peaji^S eje jeponben opep ealle hypaj 61. And drede was maad on all hir neigbbouris, 

nehchebujiaf . anb opeji ealle lubea munt-lanb and all the wordis weren puplischid on alle the 
psepon pay popb jepibmseppobe. mounteynes of Judee. 

66. 1 ealle fa ^e hir jehypbon. on hypa 62. And alle men that herden puttiden in her 

heopran petcun cpa?bon. penpr hpast herte, and seiden what manner child schal this l)e, 

byb f ep cnapa. piroblice Dpihtnep hanb ptep for tlie bond of the Lord was with him. 

mib him : • 

67. Anb 2Jachapiap hip paebep paep mib hale- 63. And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the 
gum Hapte jepylleb. t he } irejobe anb holy Gost, and profeciede and seide. 

cpasS. 

68. Heblerpub py Dpihren Ippahela Dob. 64. Blessid be the Lord God of Israel, for he has 
popf am f e he jeueopube. hip polcep alypeb- visited and maad redempcioun of his puple. 
neppe bybe. 

69 . Anb he up ha;le hopn apaspbe on Dauibep 65. And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in 

hupe hip cnihrep. tbe hous of Dauith his child. 

70. Spa he pppsec fuph hip halejpa pite- 66. As he spak by the mouth of hise holy pro- 

jena mub. fa be op poplbep ppym be ppp- phetis that weren fro the world. 

lecon. 

71. •] he alypbe up op upum peonbum. anb op 67 . Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the bond of 

ealpa f apa hanba f e up harebon. alle men that hatiden us. 

72 . COilb-heoprneppe to pypcenne mib upum 68. To do inersy with our fadris, and to have 
pffibepum. ■] jeniunan hip hale^an cybneppe. mynde of his holy testament. 

73 . 5yne uy ro pyllenne fone ab fe he upum 69- The great ooth that he swoor to Abraham 

popbep Sbpahame ppop. our fadir. 

74. Da?r pe butan eje, op upe peonba hanba 70. To gcve himself to us, that we without drede 

alypebe. him f eopian. delyvered fro the bond of our enemyes serve to 

him. 

75 . On halijneppe bepopan him eallum upum 71. In holynessc and rightwisnesse before him, 

bajum : • in alle our dayes. 

76. Anb fu cnapa bipr fsep hehpran piteja 72. And thou child schalt be clepid the profete 
jenemneb. f u Jaspr bepopan Dpihrnep anpyne. of the higheste, for thou schalt go before the face of 

P^S^r S^^ajip^an. the Lord to make redy hise weyes; 

77 . To pyllene hip poke haele jepit: on hypa 73. To geve science of health to his puple into 

pynna popjypneppe. remissioun of her synnes. 

78. Duph innobap upep liobep milb-heoptr- 74 . By the inwardeness of the mersy of oure 

neppe. on fam he up jeneopube op eaptbaele God, in the which he sprineyng up fro on high hath 
up-pypinjenbe. visited us. 

79 . Onlyhranfamfeonfi^pum'i onbeabep 75 . To geve light to them that sitten in derk- 

pceabe pittrab. upe pet: to jepeccenne on pbbe nessis, and in schadow’e of deeth, to dresse our feet 
P ®3 • ’ into the weye of pees. 

80. Sobhce pe cnapa peox. •] paep on japte 76. And the child wexide, and was confortid in 

jeptpanjob. "j paep on pepcenum ob fone baej spiryt, and was in desert placis till to tlie day of his 
hyr ®tr^ebneppum on Ippahel : • schewing to Ysrael. 
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' Of the Seupon poetry some specimen is necessary, 
though our ignorance of the laws of their metre and 
the quantities of their syllables, which it would be 
very difficult, perhaps impossible, to recover, ex- 
cludes us from that pleasure which the old bards 
undoubtedly gave to tlieir contemporaries. 

The first poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, 
and consequently must have depended upon the 
quantity of their syllables ; but they began in time 
to imitate their neighbours, and close their verses 
with correspondent sounds. 

The two passages, which I have selected, contain 
apparently the rudiments of our present lyrick mea- 
sures, and the writers may be Justly considered as 
the genuine ancestors of the English poets. 

pe mai him pope abpeben, 

Dast he banne ope bibbe ne mujen, 

Uop 'p bihinpelS dome. 

ip pip p biT anb bote 
Anb bet: biuopen borne. 

Deab com on bip mibelapb 
Dup.’S ?Sa?p beplep oiibe, 

TCnb penne anb popje anb ippinc. 

On pe anb on lonbe. 

Ic am elbep ^Sanne ic pep, 

A pintpe “] ec a lope. 

Ic ealbi mope “Sanne ic bebe, 

COi pir oghre ro bi mope. 

8e p hine pelue uopjer, 

Uop piue of>ep uop cbilbe. 

pal comen on euele prebe, 

Bute gob him bi milbe. 

Ne hopie pip to lupe pepe, 

Ne pepe to hip piue. 

Bi pop him pelue eupich man 
Da?p pile he bieB aliue. 

Gupich man mib p he haueS, 

CDai beggen heuepiche. 

Se ?Se leppe *3 pe ^Se mope, 

^epe aibep iliche. 

^euenc anb en^e he oueppieS, 

Rip eghen biS pulbpiht. 

8unne ~j mone T alle pteppen, 

BieS bieptpe on hip lihte. 

^e pot hpet SencheS anb hpet bofi, 

Alle quike pihte. 

Nip no louepb ppich ip xipt, 

Ne no king ppich ip bpihte. 


^euene -3 ep^Se t all Sat ip, 
Biloken ip on hip honbe. 
pe beS al p hip pille ip, 

On pea anb ec on lonbe. 

P& ip opb albuten opbe, 

3?nb enbe albuten enbe. 
pe one ip eupe on eche ptebe, 
Ulenbe pep Su penbe. 

;^e ip bunen up anb bineSen, 
Biuopen anb ec bihinb. 

8e man p gobep pille beS, 

^le mai hine aihpap uinbe. 

Gche pune he ihepS, 

Snb pot eche bebe. 
pe Suph pigS echep iSanc, 
lUai hpat pel up to pebe 
Se man neupe nele bon gob, 

Ne neupe gob hp leben. 

Gp beS -3 bom come to hip bupe, 
^e mai him pope abpeben. 

Bungep *3 Suppt hete -3 chele, 
GeSe anb all unhelSe. 

Duph beS com on Sip mibelapb, 
TCnb oSep unipelSe. 

Ne mai non hepte hit ijienche, 
Ne no tunge telle. 

Bu muchele pinum anb hu uele, 
BieS inne helle. 

Eoiue Dob mib upe hiepte. 

Snb mib all upe mihte. 

Xnb upe emcpiptene rpo up pelp, 
8po up lepeS bpihte. 

8mne Sep habbeS leppe mepgS 
Xnb pume Sep habbeS mope. 

Gch epten San p he bebe, 

Gptep p he ppanc pope. 

Ne pel Sep bi bpeb ne pm, 

Ne ojiep kennepepte. 

Dob one pel bi echep hp, 

Snb bhpee anb eche pepte. 

Ne pal Sap bi pcete ne pepub, 
Ne poplbep pele none. 

TCc pi mepgjje p men up bihat, 

11 pall ben gob one. 

Ne mai no mepgjie bi ppb muchel 
8po ip gobep ipihSe. 
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^1 ly foi^ f une anb bpihr, 

Knb bai bute nihre. 

Dejv If* pele bure pane, 

!Snb peptre buten jppinche. 

8e mai anb nele bebep come, 

Sojie hit: pel uojibenche. 

Dej\ ip bUpce buren tpeje, 

Xnb hp buten beabe. 

Det eupe pullen punie bep, 

Elbe lu biejj anb eabe. 

Dep ip jeujeJje buten elbe, 

3Cnb elbe buten unhelfe. 

Nip bep popje ne pop non, 

Ne non unipelbe. 

' Dep me pel bpihten ipen, 

8po ape he ip mib ipipp*!' : 

^e one mai anb pel al bien, 

Gnjlep anb mannep blipce. 

To bape blipce up bpinj 30b, 

Det pixeb buten enbe. 

Danne he upe paula unbint, 

Op lichamlice benb. 

Epipt jeue up lebe ppich lip, 

Snb habbe ppichne enbe. 

Det pe moten bibep cumen, 

Danne pe hennep penbe. 

About the year 1 150, the Saxon began to take a 
form in which the beginning of the present English 
may - be plainly discovered ; this change seems not 
to have been the effect of tlie Norman conquest, 
for very few French words are found to have been 
introduced in the first hundred years after it ; the 
language must therefore have been altered by causes 
like tliose which, notwithstanding the care of writers 
and societies instituted to obviate them, are even 
now daily making innovations in every living lan- 
guage. I have exhibited a specimen of the lan- 
guage of this age from the year 1135 to 1 140 of 
the Saxon chronicle, of which the latter part was 
apparently written near the time to which it 
relates. 

Dip 2a?pe pop pe kinj Srephne opep pa; ro 
Nopmanbi. “] pep. pep unbep-panjen. popbi f hi 
penben jS he pculbe ben alpuic alpe pe coin pep. 
•] pop he habbe jet hip tpepop. ac he ro belb 


It T pcatepeb potlice. ODicel habbe penpi kinj 
jabepeb Jolb pyluep. anb na job ne bibe me 
pop hip paule pap op. Da pe kinj Srephue to 
Gnjla-lanb com pa macob he hip jabepmj set 
Oxene-popb. ■] pap he nam pe bipcop llojep op 
Sepep bepi. “j Slexanbep bipcop op Lincoln. ^ 
te Lancelep Rojep hipe neuep. *] oibe selle m 
ppipun. til hi japen up hepe captlep. Da pe 
puikep unbepjaeton p he milbe man pap ■] popte 
■] job. ■] najuptipe ne bibe. pa biben hi alle 
punbep. pi habben him manpeb makeb anb 
abep puopen. ac hi nan tpeube ne heolben. 
alle he pa;pon pop-ppopen. ^ hepe tpeoSep 
poplopen. pop a;upic pice man hip captlep 
makebe anb aja?nep him heolben. anb pylben pe 
lanb pull op captlep. pi puencten piiibe pe 
ppecce men op pe lanb mib captel-peopcep. pa 
pe capT;lep papen makeb. pa pylben hi inib 
beoulep anb yuele men. Da namen hi pa men 
pe hi penben •p am job hepben. babe be nihtep 
anb be baeiep. caplmen ■] pimmen. anb biben 
heom in ppipun eptep jolb anb pyluep. pineb 
heom un-tellenbhce pininj. pop ne pa‘pen nasupe 
nan maptypp ppa piueb alpe hi picpon. COe 
henjeb up bi pe pet anb pmokeb heom mib pul 
pmoke. me henjeb bi pe pumbep. o'Sep bi pe 
hepeb. -j henjen bpynijep on hep pet. COe 
bibe cnotteb ptpenjep abuton hepe haeueb. 1 
uupySen to p it ja'be to p hoepner. ^1 biben 
heom in quaptepne pap nabpep •] pnakep •] 
pabep paepon inne. t bpapen heom ppa. 8ume 
hi biben in cpucet-hup. p ip in an cepte p pap 
pcopt napeu. "j un bep. t bibe pcaeppe ptanep 
pep inne. ^ ppenjbe pe man paep inne. p hi 
bpaecon alle pe limep. In mam op pe captlep 
paepon lop "3 jpi. p paepon pachentejep p tpa 
oSep ppe men habben onoh to baspon onne. p 
pap ppa maceb p ip paeptneb to an beom. -3 
biben an pcaepp ipen abuton pa mannep ppote -3 
hip halp. p he ne mihte nopibeppapbep ne 
pitten. ne hen. ne plepen. oc baepon al p ipen. 
(Oani pupen lu bpapen mib bunjaep. J ne canne. 
•3 ne mai tellen alle pe punbep. ne alle pe pinep 
p hi biben ppecce men on hip lanb. "3 p laptebe 
pa xix. pintpe pile Stephne pap kinj. *3 eeupe 
It pap uueppe anb uueppe. ^1 laeibenjaeilbep 
on pe tulfep ajupeu pile. 3 clepeben it tenpepie. 
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pa pe pjiecce men ne habben nan mojie to jiuen. 
pa jimueben hi anb bjienbon alle pe vunep. f 
pel jju mihtej" yrajien all abeeij" pajie pculbeft 
}7u neujie pinben man in rune prtenbe. ne lanb 
rileb. Da pap copn baejie. -j plec. ■] csepe. “j 
butejie. pofi nan ne pepp o pe lanb. IBpecce 
men ptupuen op hun3ffip. pume jeben on aelmep 
pe papen pura pile pice men. pum plujen ut op 
laiibe. IDep nseupe jspt mape ppecceheb on 
lanb. ne nseupe heben men peppe ne biben fian 
hi biben. pop ouep pibon ne pop-bapen hi nou- 
Sep cipce. ne cypce-iaepb. oc nam al pe gob p 
pap. nine pap. -] bpenben pySen pe cypce •] 
alregsebepe. Ne hi ne pop-bapen bipcopep 
lanb. ne abbotep. ne ppeoptep. ac poeueben 
munecep. “j clepekep. "j seupic man oSep pe 
ouep myhre. Tjip rpa men oSep jjpe coman 
pibent to an tun. al pe tunpcipe plugaen pop 
heom. penben p hi pscpon paeuepep. De bipco- 
pep •] lepeb men heom cuppebe a?upe, oc pap 
heom naht fap op. pop hi psepon all pop-cuppajb 
3 pop-puopen 3 poplopen. U 3 ap pas me tilebe. 
pe epbe ne bap nan copn. pop pe lanbe pap all 
pop-bon mib pmlce basbep. 3 hi pacben openlice 
p Epipt plep. 3 hip halechen. 8uilc 3 mape 
fanne pe cunnen paein. pe jjolenben xix. pinrpe 
pop upe pinnep. On al pij" yuele time heolb 
COaptin abbot hip abbotpice xx. pintep 3 halp 
jaep. 3 VIII. baeip. mib micel puinc. 3 panb fe 
munekep. 3 te geptep al heom behoueb. 3 
heolb mycel capiteb in the hup. anb po?S pelSepe 
ppohte on Jje cipce 3 pette pap to lanbep 3 
lientep 3 gobeb it puy^Se anb laet it pepen, 
anb bpohte heom into pe nepae mynptpe on p. 
Petpep moeppe-basi mib micel puptpcipe. jJ pap 
anno ab incapnatione Dom. mcxl. a combup- 
tione loci XXIII. Snb he pop to Rome 3 jiasp 
peep pael unbep-pangen ppam pe Pape Gugeme. 
3 begaet thape ppiuilegiep. an op alle Jie lanbep 
op Jiabbotpice. 3 an olSep op pe lanbep pe hen 
to |>e cipcepican. 3 gip he leng mopte liuen. 
alpe he mint to bon op pe hopbep pycan. TCnb 
he begaet in lanbep p pice men hepben nub 
ptpengjie. op IDillelm OOalbuit pe heolb Roging- 
ham pm captel he pan Eotingham 3 Gptun. 3 
op ^ugo op lOaltuile he pan pyptjj^ngb. 3 
Stanepig. 3 ix. pot. op Slbepmgle aelc gaep. 


!Snb he makebe memie munekep. 3 plantebe 
piniaepb. 3 makebe manie peopkep. 3 penbe pe 
tun betepe }>an it asp paep. anb paep gob munec 
3 gob man. 3 popSi hi luueben Eob aiib gobe 
men. Nu pe pillen paegen pum bel pat belamp 
on Stephne kingep time. On hip time pe 
Jubeup op Nop-pic bohton an Epipten cilb 
bepopen Gptpen. anb pineben him alle pe ilce 
pining p upe Dpihtin pap pineb. anb on lang- 
ppibaei him on pobe hengen pop upe Dpihtnep 
luue. 3 pyben bypieben him. IDeuben jJ it 
pculbe ben pop-holen. oc upe Dpihtin atypebe 
•p he pap hall maptyp. 3 to munekep him na- 
men, 3 bebypieb him heglice. in Se mynptpe. 
3 he maker jmp upe Dpihtin punbeplice anb 
manipa'lblice mipaclep. 3 hatte he p. IBil- 
lelni : • 

On pip gaep com Dauib king op Scotlanb mib 
opmete pa'pb to |>ip lanb polbe pinnan jiip lanb. 
3 him com togaenep UJillelm eopl op Slbarnap pe 
king abbe beteht Guop-pic. 3 to oSep aeuez 
men mib paeu men 3 puhten pib heom. 3 plern- 
ben pe king act te ptanbapb. 3 plogen puilSe 
micel op hip genge : • 

On pip gasp polbe J>e king Stephne tascen 
Robbept eopl op Elouceptpe. pe kingep pune 
J)enpiep. ac he ne mihte pop he papt it pap. 
Da eprep hi jie lengten Jieptepebe pe punne 3 
te baei abuton nontib bejep Jia men eten f me 
lihtebe canblep to aeten bi. 3 f pap xiii. kt. 
Appil. paepon men puiBe oppunbpeb. Dep 
eptep popb-peopbe IDillelm .®pce-bipcop op 
Eantpap-b;^ig. 3 te king makebe Teobalb 
iEpce-bipcop. • pe pap abbot in pe Bee. Dep 
eptep paex puibe micel uueppe betuyx pe king 
3 Ranbolp eopl op Eaeptpe noht pop^i jj he ne 
jap him al p he cuSe axen him. alpe he bibe 
alle o? 5 pe. oc aeppe pe mape lap heom J>e 
paeppe hi paepon him. De eopl heolb Lincol 
agaenep pe king. 3 benam him al f he ahte to 
hauen. 3 te king pop Jubep 3 bepaette him 3 
hip bpoSep IDillelm be R . . . ape in pe captel. 
3 te eopl ptael ut 3 penbe eptep Robbept 
eopl op Elouceptpe. 3 bpoht him }iibep mib 
micel pepb. anb puhten ppibe on Eabelmappe- 
bei agenep heope lauepb. 3 namen him. pop 
hip men him puyken 3 plugaen. anb laeb him to 
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Bjiifrope anb biben ]jaji m ppipun I . . . rejvep . 
Da pup all enjle-lanb pryjieb map Jjan ajp pa‘p. 
anb all yuel papp in lanbe. ©ep eprep com jje 
kinjep bohrep ^enpiep f>e bepb« ben Gtnpepic 
on Alamame. •] nu prep cunteppe in An^ou. •] 
com bo Lunbene. -j tre Lunbenippce pole hipe 
polbe tfficen •] pere pleh. *] poplep pap micel : • 
Dep eprep fe Dipcop op U3in-ceprpe ^enpi. jje 
kiu3ep bpoSep Srephnep. ppac pib Robbepr 
eopl -j pib fempepice anb ppop heom aSap f he 
neupe ma mib re kin^ hip bpo^Sep polbe halben. 

cuppebe alle pe men pe: nab him heolben. anb 
prebe heom p he polbe linen heom up IDin- 
ceprpe. ~} bibe heom cumen Jjibep. Da hi jjaep 
inne prepen p& com fe kinjep cuen . . . hipe 
prpenjSe ■] beprer heom. f pep prep nine micel 
hunjrep. Da hi ne len3 ne muhren folen. jia 
prah hi ur ‘j plu3eu. y hi pup^en pap piBuren 
y polecheben heom. anb namen Robbepr eopl 
Of niou-ceprpe anb lebben him ro Roue-ceprpe. 
anb biben him )>ape in ppipun. anb re empepice 
pleh inro an mynprpe. Da peopben Sa pipe 
men berpyx. pc kin3ep ppeoub y re eoplep 
ppeonb. anb pahrlebe pua p me pculbe leren 
ur j^e kin3 op ppipun pop pe eopl. y re eopl 
pop fe kin3. y pua biben. 8iSen Sep eprep 
parhleben pe kin3 y Ranbolp eopl ar 8ran-popb 
y aSep ppopen anb rpeuSep prepron p hep 
nouSep pculbe bepuiken oSep. y ir ne pop-prob 
nahr. pop pe kin3 him piSen nani in ^amrun. 
Jjuphe l^icci pajb. y bibe him in ppipun. y 
ep ponep he ler him ur jjuphe preppe peb 
ro p popepapbe p he puop on halibom. y 
3yplep panb. p he alle hip caprlep pculbe iiuen 
up. 8ume he lap up anb pume ne lap he nohr. 
anb bibe |)anne preppe Sanne he hrep pculbe. 
Da pap en3le-lanb puiSe ro beleb. pume helben 
mib re kin3. y pume mib Jiempepice. pop pa. pe 
kin3 pap in ppipun. J?a penben pe eoplep y re 
pice men p lie neupe mape pculbe cumme ur. y 
pffihrleben pyb jjempepice. y bpohren hipe inro 
Oxen-popb. anb iauen hipe pe bupch : • Da 
Se kin5 pap ure. pa. hepbe p pre5en. anb roc 
hip peopb y beprep hipe in pe rup. y me leer 
hipe bun on mhr op pe tup mib papep. y pral 
ut y pere pleh y la^e on pore to U)ahn5-popb. 
Drep eprep pere pepbe-opep p». T hi op Nop- 


manbi penben alle ppa pe kin3 to pe eopl op 
An3reu. pume hepe pankep y rume hepe un- 
Jjankep. pop he beprer heom ril hi aiauen up 
hepe caprlep. y hi nan helpe ne hrepben op pe 
kin3. Da pepbe Guprace pe kin3ep pune ro 
Fpance. y nam pe kin3ep puprep op Fpance ro 
pipe, penbe ro bi3reron Nopmanbi prep puph. 
oc he ppebbe hrel. y be 3obe pihre. pop he 
pap an yuel man. pop pape pe he . . . bibe mape 
yuel panne 30b. he peuebe pe lanbep y Ireibe 

mic p on. he bpohre hip pip ro 6n3le- 

lanb. y bibe hipe in pe capre reb. 30b 

pimman pere prep, oc pc® hebbe hrel bhppe mib 
him. y xpipr ne polbe p he pculbe lan3e pixan. 
y prepb beb anb hip mobep beien. y re eopl op 
!ffn3»u prepb beb. y hip pune ^enpi roc ro pe 
pice. Snb re cuen op Fpance ro-brelbe ppa 
pe kin3. y pc® com ro pe iun3e eopl Renpi. y 
he roc hipe ro piue. y al Peirou mib hipe. Dp 
pepbe he mib micel prepb inro 6n3lc-lanb. y 
pan caprlep. y re kin3 pepbe a3enep him micel 
mape pepS. y poSprepepe puren hi nohr. oc 
pepben pe iEpce-bipcop y re pipe men berpux 
heom. y makebe p pahre p re kin3 pculbe ben 
lauepb y kiH3 pile he liuebe. y aprep bip brei 
pape Renpi kin5. y he helbe him pop pabep y 
he him pop pune. anb pib y prehre pculbe ben 
berpyx heom y on al 6n3le-lanb. Dip anb re 
oSpe popuuapbep per hi inakeben puopen ro 
halben pe kin3 y re eopl. anb re bipcop. y re 
eoplep. y picemen alle. Da pap pe eopl unbep- 
pan3en rer Ulin-ceprpe anb rer Lunbene mib 
micel puprpcipe. anb alle biben him man-peb. 
anb puopen pe paip to halben. anb hir papb 
pone puiSe 30b paip pua p neupe pap hepe. Da 
pap Se kin3 prpen3epe panne he reuept hep 
pap. y re eopl pepbe ouep p®. y al pole him 
luuebe. pop he bibe 30b jupripe y makebe 
paip:- 

Nearly about this time, the following pieces of 
poetry seem to have been written, of which I have 
inserted only short fragments; the first is a rude 
attempt at the present measure of eight syllables, 
and the second is a natural introduction to JKobert 
of Gloucester, being composed in the same mea- 
sure, which, however rude and barbarous it may 

11 
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seem, taught the way to the Alexandrines of the 
French poetry. j 

WUR in fee bi wefr fpaynje. 

If a lonb ihore cokaygne. 

Dep^ nif lonb unber heuennche. 

Of wel of gobinf hir iliche. 

Doy parabif be min anb bri^. 

Eokaygn if of fairir fiyr. 

What: if l^er in parabif. 

Rot gi alle anb flure anb grenerif. 

Doy |jer be loi anb gret bute. 

Der nif met bote frute. 

Der nif halle bure no bench. 

Bot watir man if | 7 urfto quench. 

BeJ? J?er no men but two. 

^ely anb enok alfo. 

Elinglich may hi go. 

Whar J?er woniji men no mo. 

In cokaygne if met anb brink. 

Wijjute care how anb fwink. 

De met if trie ]ie brink fo clere. 

To non ruflin anb fopper. 

I figge for {op buote were. 

Der mf lonb on erj^e if pere. 

Unber heuen nif lonb i wiffe. 

Of fo mochil 101 anb blilfe 
Der if mam fwete fi^e. 

A 1 if bai mf f er no niyte. 

Der mf baret nojier ftnf. 

Nif Jjer no beji ac euer lif. 

Der nif lac of met no cloj^. 

Der mf no man no woman wroji. 

Der mf ferpent wolf no fox. 

^orf no capil. kowe no ox. 

Der mf fchepe no fwine no gote, 

No non horwyla gob it wote. 

Nofer harate nother ftobe. 

De lanb if ful of ofer gobe. ' 

Nif Jiei flei fle no lowse. 

In cloj) m toune beb no houfe. 

Der mf bunmr flete no hawle. 

No non vile worine no fnawile. 

No non ftorm rem no wmbe. 

Der mf man no woman blmbe. 

Ok al if game loi ant gle. 


Wel il him pat per mat be. 

Der bep riverf gret anb fine. 

Of oile melk horn anb wine. 

Watir feruip per to nothing. 

Bot to fi;^ anb to waufling. 

SANCTA MARGARETTA. 

^LDE ant yonge i preit ou cure folief for to 
lete. 

Denchet on gob pat yef ou wit cure funnes to 
bete. 

^ere mai tellen ou. wib worbef feire anb fwete. 
De vie of one meiban. waf hoten CDaregrete. 

^ire faber waf a patriae, af ic ou tellen may. ' 
In auntioge wif echefi ^e falfe lay. 

Deve gobef ant boumbe. he ferveb mtt anb bay. 
8o beben mony opere pat fmgeb weilawey. 
Theobofiuf waf if nome, on crift ne levebe he 
noutt. 

^e levebe on pe falfe gobef. Sat peren wib hon 
ben wroutt. 

Do pat chilb fculbe chnftine ben. ic com him 
well in poutt. 

6 beb wen it were ibore. to bepe it were 
ibpoutt. i 

De mober waf an hepene wif pat hire to 
wyman here. 

Do pat chilb ibore waf. nolbe ho hit furfare 
^o fenbe it into afye. wib melfagerf ful yare. 

To a nopice pat hire wifce. ant fette hire to 
lore. 

De nonce pat hire wifte. chilbren aheuebe 
feuene. 

De eittepe waf maregrete. criftef may of 
[ heuene. 

Talef ho am tolbe ful feire ant ful euene. 

I 4 

Wou ho poleben martirbom. fern Laurence ant 
feinte Steuene. 

In these fragments, the adulteration of the 
Saxon tongue, by a mixture of the Norman, becomes 
apparent ; yet it is not so much changed by the 
admixture of new words, which might be imputed 
to commerce with the continent, as by changes oi 
its own forms mid terminations ; for which no rea- 
son can be given. 


la 
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Hitherto the language used in this island, how- 
ever different in successive time, may be called 
Saxon; nor can it be expected, from tlie nature o: 
things gradually changing, that anj^ time can be 
assigned, when the Saxon may be said to cease, and 
the English to commence. Robert of Gloucester, 
however, who is placed by the criticks in the thir- 
teenth century, seems to -have used a kind of inter 
mediate diction, neither Saxon nor English ; in his 
work therefore we see the transition exhibited, and, 
as he is the first of our writers in rhyme, of whom 
any large work remains, a more extensive quotation 
is extracted. He writes apparently in the same 
measure with the foregoing author of St. Marga- 
rite, which, polished into greater exactness, appeared 
to our ancestors so suitable to the genius of the 
English language, that it was continued in use 
almost to the middle of tlie seventeenth century. 


Ajen wynter hii wende hem. anofer jer eft bii 
, come. 

M And deftrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 

J?us al an ten jer jjat lond hii brojte Jjer doune. 

So Jjat in |7e tefe jer of |7e kynge’s croune, 

Al byfoufe hii come alond, and ]Jet folc of Somer- 
fete 

|)oru jje byffop Alcfton anb f et folc of Dorfete 
Hii come & fmyte an batayle, & |>ere, |)oru 
Code’s gmee, 

|je Deneys were al bynefe, & fe lond folc adde 
ps place, 

And more prowesse dude po, J>an jje kyng m^te 
byuore, 

|)eruore gode lond men ne bej? nojt al verlore. 
pe kyng was pe boldore po, & ajen hem pc more 


o>' pc batayles of Denemarch, Jjat hii dude in 
J>ys londe. 

|?at worst were of alle ofere, we mote abbe an 
honde. 

Worft hii were, vor ojjere adde loinwonne ydo, 

As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wufte p&t lond 
jjerto. 

Ac hii ne kept yt holde no^t, bote robby, and 
ffende, 

And deftrue, & berne, & fie, & ne coujie abbe 
non ende. 

And bote lute yt nas worf , fey hii were ouercome 
ylome. 

Vor myd flypes and gret poer as prest effone hii 
come. 

Kyng Adelwolf of fys lond kyng was tuenty jer. 

f e Deneys come by hym ryuor fan hii dude er. 

Vor in fe al our vorst Jer of ys kynedom 

Myd fre & fry tty ffypuol men her pnnee hyber 
come, 

And at Soufamtone aryuede, an hauene by 
Soufe. 

Anofer gret oft fulke tyme aryuebe at Portef- 
moufe. 

f e kyng nufte we f er kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 

f e Denes adde fe ma^tre. f o al was ydo. 

And by Eftangle and Lyndefeye hii wende vorf 
atte lafte. 

And fo hamward al Kent, Sc Howe Sc bamde 
vafte. 


drou. 

And ys foure godes fones woxe vafte y nou, 
Edelbold and Adelbryjt, Edelred and Alfred, 
fys was a ftalwarde tem, & of gret wyfdom & red. 
And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel fys 
lond. 

An Deneys dude ffame ynou, fat me volwel 
vond. 

In fyxlef e jere of f e kynge’s kynedom 
Is eldefte fone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome. 
And YS fader alfo god, and of ere heye men al fo, 
And wende a^en fys Deneys, fat muche wo adde 
ydo. 

Vor myd tuo hondred ffypes & an alf at Temfe 
mouf hii come, 

And Londone, and Kanterbury, and of er tounes 
nome, 

And fo vorf in to Sof ereye. Sc Howe Sc bamde 
vaste, 

fere f e kyng and ye fone hem mette atte lafte. 
fere was batayle ftrong ^ou yfm^te in an f rowe. 
f e godes kynjtes leye adoun as gras, wan medef 
mowe. 

Heueden, (far were of yfmyte,) &^of er lymes alfo, 
Flete in blode al fram ^ grounde, ar f e batayle 
I were ydo. 

Wanne fat blod stod al abrod, vas fer gret wo y 
nou. 

N^ yt reufe vorto bure, fat me fo vole flou? 

Ac our fuete Louerd atte lafte ffewede ys fuete 
grace. 
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And fende pc Cnftyne EnglylTe men pc mayftrye 
in pc place, 

And pc hcj^ene men of Denemarcli bynefe were 
echon. 

Non nas fer gut in Denemarch Criftendom non ; 

pc kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte pc 
more drou, 

And te)?e 5 ede wel & al ys lend, as hii ajte, wel 
y non. 

Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheftre by flop po was, 

And Alcfton at Syrebourne, J>at ainendede inuche 
fys cas. 

pc kyng was wel J^e beterc man Jjoru her beyre 
red, 

Tuenly waiter he was kyng, nr he wereded. 

At T^'yncheftie he nas ybured, as he jut lyjj 
j?ere. 

Ilys tueye fones he jef ys lond, as he b^ethaml 
ere. 

Adel bold, the eUlore, J^e kynedom of Eftfex, 

And fii|?J?e Adelbiygt, Kent and Weftfex. 

Eyjte hondred jer yt wa.s and feuene and fyfty 
al fo. 

After p&i God aner{:’e com, pat py& dede was ydo. 

Bo|je hii wufte by her tyme wel her kynedom. 

At pc vyfte jer Adelbold out of jjys lyue nome. 

At Sfyrebounie he was ybured, & ys brofer Adel- 
hi-yjt 

His kynedom adde after hyin, as lawe was and 

»-yjt. 

By ys daye pc verde coin of pc hej^ene men wel 
prout, 

And Ilamteflyre and deftrude Wynchestre al out. 

And that lond folc of Hhmtelfyre her red J>o 
noine 

And of Barciryre, and fo^te and pc flVewen ouer- 
come. 

Adelbrj^t n as kyng of Kent jeres folle tene, 

And of Weftfex bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 

jy^DELRED was after hym kynj y mad in the! 
place, 

Eyjhte hondred & feuene & f^ty as in the Jftr 
of grace. 

pc vorfte Jer of ys kynedom J>e Deney's j’yeke 
com. 

And robbede and deftrude, and cytes vafte nome. 


Mayftres hii adde of ner oft, as yt were dukes, 
tueye, 

Ilynguar and Hubba, jiat ffrewen were beye. 

In Eft Angle hii byleuede, to reft hem as yt 
were, 

Myd her oft al f>e wynter, of the vorft jere, 
pc oj?er jer hii dude hem vor|>, & ouer Homber 
come, 

And flowe to grounde & barade, & Euerwyk nome. 
per was batayle ftrong y nou, vor yflawe was |jere 
Ofryc kyng of Ilomlierlond, & monye fat with hym 
were. 

fo Homberlond was fus yffend, hii wende 8c 
tounes nome. 

So fat atte lafte to Eftangle ajen hym come, 
f er hii barnde & robbede, and fat folc to grounde 
flowe. 

And, as wolues among flep, reulychhem todrowe. 
Seynt Edmond was f o her kyng & f o he fey fat 
deluol cas 

fat me morf rede fo fat folc, & non amendement 
nas. 

He ches leuere to deye hymfulf, fat fuch forowe 
to yfey. 

He dude hym vorf among hys fon, nolde he no- 
thyg fle. 

Hii nome hym & fcourged hym, & fuffe naked hym 
bounde 

To a tre, & to hym ffote, & made hym mony a 
wounde, 

fat fe arewe were on hym fO fycce, fat no ftede 
nas byleuede. 

Atte lafte hii martred hym, and fmyte of ys heued. 
fe fyxte jer of fe crounement of Aldered the 
kyng 

A nywe oft com into fys lond, gret foru alle 

And anon to Redynge robbede and flowe. 
fe king and Alfred ys brofer nome men ynowe, 
Mette hem, and a batayle fmyte vp Airefdoune. 
fer was mony moder chyld, fat fone lay fer 
doune. 

The batayle ylafte rorte o^t, and fer were aflawe 
Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyf 
drawe. 

And mony f oufend of of er men, & fo gonne hii 
to fle ; 
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Ac liii adde alle ybe affend, jyf p& n^t nadde 
y be. 

Tueye batayles her after in Jje fulf jere 
Hii fmyte, and at bofe pe hefene mayftres were. 
pc kyng Adel red foiie po fen wey of def nome, 
As yt vel, f e vyfty Jer of ys kynedom. 

At Wyinbourne he was ybured, as God jef fat 
cas, 

fe gode Alfred, ys brof er, after hyni kyng was. 

^LFRED, fys noble man, as in f e jer of grace 
he nom 

Eygte hondred & fyxty & tuelue f e kynedom. 

Arft he adde at Rome ybe, & vor ys grete wyfdom, 
f e pope Leon hym bleflede, f o he f uder com, 
And fe kynge’s croune of hys lond, fat in fys lond 
3ut ys : 

And he led hym to be kyng, ar he kyng were 
ywys, 

An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle fat fer come, 
fat vorft f us ylad was of fe po|)e of Rome, 

An fuffe ofer after hym of fe erchebyllbpes 
echon. 

So fat hyuor hym pore kyng nas fer non. 

In fe Soiif fyde of "I’emefe nyne batayles lie nome 
Ajen f e Deneys fe vorft jer of ys kynedom. 

Nye jer he Avas fus in fys lond m batayle & 
in wo, 

An ofte fyfe aboue was, and bynefe oftor mo; 

So longe, fat hym nere by leuedc bote fre Ifyren 
in ys bond, 

Hamteflyre, and Wyltelfyre, and Somerfete, of al 
ys lond. 

A day as he wei*y was, and afuoddiynge hym nome 
And ys men were ywend auytlef, Seyn Cutbert to 
hym com. 

“ Ich am,” he feyde, “ Cutbert, to fe ycham 
ywend 

“ To brynge the gode tytynges. Fram God 
ycham yftnd. 

“ Vor fat folc of fys lond to fynne her wylle al 
jeue, 

“ And Jut nolle herto her fynnes byleue 
“ foru me & ofer halewen, fat in thys lond were 
ybore; 

“ Than vor jou byddeth God, wanne we beth hym 
byuore. 


“ Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of railce on the 
loketh theruore. 

“ And thy poer the wole jyue ajen, that thou aft 
ney verlore. 

“ And that thou ther of foth yfe, thou flalt abbe 
tokynynge. 

“ Vor thym men, fat beth ago to day auyffynge, 

“ In lepes & in coufles fo muche vyfs hii Abide 
hym brynge, 

“ That ech man wondry flal of fo gi'et cacchynge. 

“ And the mor vor the harde vorfte, that the water 
yfrore hys, 

“ That the more ajen the kunde of vyflynge yt ys. 
“ Of ferue yt wel ajen God, and ylef me ys mef- 
fager, 

“ And thou iTall thy wylle abyde, as ycham ytold 
her.” 

As thys kyng herof awoc, and of thys fyjte thojte, 
H ys yflares come to hym, & fo gret won of fyfs 
hym brojte, 

That wonder yt was, & namelyche vor the weder 
was fo colde. 

j * 

Tho lyuede the god man wel, that Seyn Cutbert 
adde ytold. 

In Deuenyifyre fer after aryuede of Deneys 
Thre and tuenty llypuol men, all ajen the peys, 
The kynge’s brother of Denemarch due of oft was. 
Oure kynge’s men of Engelond mette hem by cas. 
And fmyte fer an batayle, and her gret due Aowe, 
\nd eyjte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes 
to drowe. 

Fho kyng Alfred hurde thye, ys herte gladede tho, 
That lond folc to hym come fo thycke fo yt myjte 
go, 

Of Somerfete, of WylteAyre, of HamtelTS' e therto. 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo, 

So that he o.lde poer ynou, and atte lafle hii come, 
And a batayle at Edendone ajen the Deneys 
nome. 

And Aowe to grounde, &woune tlie mayftreof the 
velde. 

The kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to jelde 
To the kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oftages toke, 
Vorto wende out ys lond, jyf he yt wolde loke ; 
And jut therto, vor ys loue, to auonge Cnstendom. 
Kyng Gurniund, the hexte kyng, vorft tlier to 
come. 
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Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyfed ek 
ther were 

Thretty of her hexte dukes, and muche of that 
folc pere 

Kyng Alfred hem huld wyth hym tuelf dawes as 
he hende, 

And futhjje he Jef hem large jyftes, and let hym 
wende. 

Hii, that nolde Criftyn be, of lande flowe tho, 

And bvjonde fee in France dude wel muche wo. 

Jut the IfreMCn come ajen, and muche wo here 
wiojte. 

Ac the kyng Alfred atte laste to flame hem euere 
brojte. 

Kyng Alfred was the wyfoft kyng, that long was 
byuore. 

Yor they me fegge the lawes beth in worre tyme 
vorlore, 

Nas yt nojt fo hiis daye, vor tliey he in worre 
were,' 

Lawes he made lyjtuollore, and ftrengore than er 
were, 

Clerc he was god yuou, and jut, as me telleth me, 

He was more than ten jer old, ar be couthe vs 
abece, 

Ac ys gode moder ofte fmale jyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue other pie, and loky on ys boke. 

So that by por clergye ys ryjt lawes he wonde. 

That neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. 

And vor the worre was fo muche of the luther 
Deneys, 

The men of thys fulue lond were of the M-orfe 
peys. 

And robbede and flowe othere, theruor he 
byuonde. 

That ther were hondredes in eche contreye of ys 
lond. 

And in ech toune of the hondred a tethynge were 
alfo. 

And that ech man wythoute gret lond in tethynge 
wero ydo, 

And that ech man knewe other that In tethynge 
were. 

And wufte fomdel of her ftat, jyf me thu vp hem 
here. 

So ftreyt he was, that they me ledde amydde 
weyes heye 


Seluer, that non man ne dorfte yt nyme, the^ he 
yt feye. 

Abbeys he rerde mony on, and mony ftudes ywys. 
Ac Wyncheftrye he rerde on, that nywe munftre 
ycluped ys. 

Hys lyf eyjte and tuenty jer in ys kynedom 
ylafte. 

After ys deth he wos ybured at Wyncheftre atte 
lafte. 

Sir John Mandeville wrote, as he himself informs 
us, in the fourteenth century, and his work, whicli 
comprising a relation of many difterent particulars, 
consequently required the use of many words and 
phrases, may be properly specitied in tliis place. 
Of the following quotations, I have chosen the first, 
because it shows, in some measure, the state of 
European science as well as of the English tongue ; 
and the second, because it is valuable for the force 
of thought and beauty of expression. 

JN that lond, nc in many othere bezonde that, no 
man may see the sterre transmontane, that is 
dept the sterre of the see, that is unmeval)lc, and 
that is toward the Northe, that we clepen the lode 
sterre. But men seen another sterre, the contrarie 
to him, that is toward the Soiithe, that is dept 
Antartyk. And right as the schip men taken here 
avys here, and governc hem b(' the lode sterre, 
right so don schip men bezonde the parties, he the 
sterre of the Soothe, the which sterre apperellie not 
to us. And this sterre, that is toward the Nortlie, 
that wee clepen the lotle sterre, ne appercthe not to 
hem. For whiche cause, men may wel jierceyve, 
that the londe and the see ben of rownde schapp 
and forme. For the partie of the firmament 
schewethe in o contree, that schewethe not in ano- 
ther contree. And men may w'dl preven be expe- 
rience and fotyle compassement of wytt, that zif a 
man fond jiassages he schippes, that woldc go to 
serchen the world, men myghte go be schippe alle 
aboutc the world, and aboven and benethen. The 
whiche thing I prove thus, aftre that I have seyn. 
For I have been tow'ard the parties of Braban, and 
beholden the Astrolabre, that the sterre that is 
dept the transmontaync, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bcvvnie, it 
bathe 58 degrees. And more forthe toward the 
parties scptemtrionelcs, it is 62 degiees of heghtc, 
and certync rnynutes. For I my .self have mesurcil 
it by the Astrolabre. Now schulle ze knowe that 
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azen the IVansmontayne, is the tother sterre, that 
is dept Antartyk ; as I have seyd before. And 
tho 2 sterres ne meeven nevere. And be hem 
turnethe alle the firmament, righte as dothe a 
wheel, that turnethe be his axille tree : so that tho 
sterres beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties ; 
so that it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath 
benethen. Aftre this, I have gon toward the parties 
meridionales, that is toward the Southe: and I 
have founden that in Lybye, men seen first the 
sterre Antartyk. And so fer I have gon more in 
tho contrees, tliat I have founde that sterre more 
highe; so that towarde the highe Lybye, it is 18 
degrees of heghte, and certeyn minutes (of the 
which, 60 jninutes maken a degree) aftre goynge 
be see and be londe, toward this contree, of that I 
have spoke, and to other yles and londes bezonde 
that contree, I have founden the sterre Antartyk 
of 33 degrees of heghte, and mo mynutes. And 
zif I hadde had companye and schippynge, for to 
go more bezonde, I trowe wel in certyn, that wee 
scholde have seen alle the roundnesse of the firma- 
ment alle aboute. For as I have seyd zou be forn, 
the half of the firmajnent is between tho 2 sterres : 
the whiche Imlfondellc I have seyn. And of the 
tother halfondellc, I liavc seen toward the Nor the, 
undre tlie Transmontane 6‘2 degrees and 10 
mynutes; and toward the partie meridionalle, I 
have seen undre the Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 
mynutes : and thanne tlie halfbndelle of the firma- 
ment in alle, ne holdethe not but 180 degrees. 
And of tho 1 80, I have seen 62 on that o part, 
and 33 on that other part, that ben 95 degrees, and 
nyghe the halfondclle of a degree ; and so there ne 
faylethe but that I have seen alle tiie firmament, 
saf 84 degrees and the halfondclle of a degree; 
and that is not the fourlhe part of the firmament. 
For the 4 partie of the roundnesse of the firma- 
ment holt 90 degrees : so there faylethe but 5 
degrees and an half of the fourthc partie. And 
also I have seen the 3 parties of alle the round- 
nesse of the firmament, and more zit 5 degrees and 
an half. Be the whiche I seye zou certcynly, that 
men may envirowne alle the erlhe of alle the world, 
as wel undre as aboven, and tumen azen to hisi 
contree, that hadde companye and schippynge and 
condnyt: and alle weyes he scholde fynde men, 
londes, and yles, als wel as in this contree. For 
zee wyten welle, that tl)ei that ben toward the An- 
tartyk, thei ben streghte, feet azen feet of hem, that 
dwcllen undre the transmontane ; als wel as wee 
and thei that dwellyn undre us, been feet azenst 
feet. For alle the parties of see and of lond han 


here appositees, habitables or trepassables, and thei 
of this half and bezond half. And wytethe wel, 
that aftre that, that I may parceyve and compre- 
hende, the londes of Prestre John, emperour of 
Ynde ben undre us. For in goynge from Scotlond 
or from Englond toward Jerusalem, men gon up- 
ward alweys. For cure lond is in the lowe partie 
of the erthe, toward the West : and the lond of 
Prestre John is the low partie of the erthe, toward 
the Est : and thei han there the day, whan wee have 
the nyghte, and also highe to the contrarie, thei han 
the nyghte, w-han wee han the day. For the erthe 
and the see ben of round forme and schai)p, as 1 
have seyd l)eforn. And than that men gon upward 
to o cost, men gon dounward to another cost. Also 
zee have herd me seye, that Jerusalem is in the 
myddes of the world ; and that may men preven 
and schew'en there, be a spere, that is pighte in to 
the erthe, upon the hour of mydday, whan it is 
cquenoxium, that schewethc no schadwe on no syde. 
And that it scholde ben in the myddes of the world, 
David wytnessethe it in the Psautre, where he 
scythe, Deus operatus est salute in medio terre. 
Thanne thei that parten fro the parties of the West 
for to go toward Jerusalem, als many iorneyes as 
thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als many 
iorneyes may thei gon fro .Tcrusalem, unto other 
confynyes of the superliciallie of the erthe bezonde. 
And whan men go bezonde tho iourneys, towarde 
Ynde and to the foreyn yles, alle is envyronynge 
the roundnesse of the erthe and of the see, undre 
oure contrees on this half. And therefore hathe it 
befallen many tymes of o thing, that I have herd 
cownted, whan I was zong ; how a worthi man de- 
parted sometyme from our countrees, for to goserche 
the worlde. And so he passed Ynde, and the yles 
bezonde Ynde, where ben mo than .5000 yles : and 
so longe he wente be see and lond, and so enviround 
the world be many seysons, that he fond an yle, 
where he herde speke his own langage, callynge on 
oxen in the plowghe, suche wordes as men speken 
to bestes in his owne contree : whereof he hadde 
gret mervayle : for he knewe not how it myghte be. 
But I seye, that he had gon so longe, be londe and 
be see, diat he had envyround alle the erthe, that 
he w-as comen azen envirounynge, that is to seye, 
goynge aboute, unto his owne marche.s, zif he wolde 
have passed forthe, til he had founden his coiitreo 
and his owne knooleche. But he turned azen from 
thens, from whens he was come fro ; and .so he lost 
moche peynesulle labour, as him self seyde, a gret 
while after, that he was comen hoin. For it befelie 
aftre, that he wente in to Norweye; and there tem- 
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pest of the see take him ; and he arryved in an yle , 
and whan he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it 
was the yle where he had herd speke his owne lan- 
gagc before, and the callynge of the oxftn at the 
plowghe : and that was possible thinge. Hut how 
it seemethc to symple men unlerned, that men ne 
mowe not go undre the erthe, arid also that men 
scholdc falle toward the hevene, from undre ! But 
that may not be, upon lesse, than wee mowe falle 
toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. For 
fro w liat partie of the erthe that men duelle, outher 
aboven or benethen, it semethe alweyes to hem that 
dnellen, that thei gon more righte than ony other 
folk. And righto as it semethe to us, that thei ben 
undre us, righte so it semethe hem, that wee ben 
undre liem. For zif a man myghte falle fro the 
erthe unto the firmament ; be grettere resoun, the 
ci the and the see, that ben so grete and so hevy, 
scholde fallen to the firmament : but that may not 
be : and therfore .seithe oure Lord God, Non timeas 
me, (jui suspend! terra ex nichilo ? And alle be it, 
that it be possible thing, that men may so envy- 
ronne alle tlie world, natheless of a 1000 persones, 
on ne myghte not happen to returnen in to his con- 
tree. For, for the gretnesse of the erthe and of the 
sec, men may go be a 1000 and a 1000 other 
weyes, that no man cowde reyde him perfitely to- 
ward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were be 
aventure and happ, or be the grace of God. For 
the erthe is fullc large and fullc gret, and holt in 
roundnesse and aboute envyroun, be aboven and be 
benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun of the 
old wise astronomers. And here seyenges I re- 
prove noughte. But aftre my lytylle w’yt, it semethe 
me, savyngc here reverence, that it is more. And 
for to have bettere understondynge, I seye thus, be 
ther ymagyned a figure, that hatlie a gret compas ; 
and aboute the poynt of the gret compas, that is 
dept the centre, be made another litille compas : 
than aftre, be the gret compas devised be lines in 
manye parties; and that alle the lynes meeten at the 
centre; so that in als manye parties, as the grete 
compas schal be departed, in als mayne, schalle be 
departed the litille, that is aboute the centre, alle 
be it, that the spaces ben lesse. Now thanne, be 
the gret compas represented for the firmament, and 
the litille compas represented for the erthe. Now 
thanne the firmament is devysed, be astronomcres, 
in 1 2 signes ; and every signe is devysed in 50 de- 
grees, Aat is 360 degrees, that the firmament hathe 
aboven. Also, be tlie erthe devysed in als manye 
parties, as the firmament; and let every partye 
answere to a degree of the firmament : and wytethe 


it w'el, that aftre the auctoures of astronomye, 700 
furlonges of erthe answeren to a degree of the firma- 
ment ; and tho ben 87 miles and 4 furlonges. Now 
be that here multi plyed be 360 sithes ; and than 
the! ben 31500 myles, every of 8 furlonges, aftre 
myles of oure contree. So moche hathe the erthe 
in roundnesse, and of heghte enviroun, aftre my 
opynyoun and myn undirstondynge. And zee 
schulle undirstonde, that aftre opynyoun of olde 
wise philosophres and astronomcres, our contree ne 
Irelond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the 
other yles costynge to hem, ne ben not in the super- 
ficyalte cownted aboven the erthe ; as it schewethe 
be alle the bokes of astronomye. For the superfi- 
cialtee of the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 
7 planetes: and tho parties ben dept clymates. 
And oure parties be not of the 7 clymates : for thei 
ben descendynge toward the West. And also these 
yles of Ynde, which beth evene azenst us, both 
noght reckned in the clymates : for thei ben azenst 
us, that ben in the lowe contree. And tlie 7 cly- 
mates strecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 

II. And I John Maundcville knyghte abovescyd, 
(alle thoughe I be unworthi) that de[)arted from our 
contrees and passed the see, thezeerof grace 1322. 
that have passed manye londes and manye yles and 
contrees, and cerched manye fulle slraunge places, 
and have ben in manye a fullc gode honourable 
companye, and at manye a faire dede of armes, 
(alle be it that I didc none myself, for myn unable 
insuffisance) now I am coinen horn (maw'grec my 
self) to reste ; for gow tes, artetykes, that me dis- 
treynen, tho diftynen the ende of my labour, azenst 
my wille (God knowethe.) And thus takynge so- 
lace in my wrecched reste, recordyuge the tynie 
passed, I have fulfilled theise thinges and putte 
hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come in to my 
mynde, the zeer of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I 
departede from our contrees. Wherfore I preye to 
alle the rederes and hercres of this boke, zif it plese 
hem, that thei wolde preyen to God for me : and I 
schalle preye for hem. And alle tho that seyn for 
me a Pater noster, with an Ave Maria, that God 
forzeve me my syunes, I make hem partneres and 
graunte cm part of alle the gode pilgrymages and of 
alle the gode dedes, that I have don, zif ony be to 
bis plesance: and noghtc only of tho, but of alle 
that cvere I schalle do unto my lyfes ende. And I 
beseche Almyghty God, fro whom alle godenesse 
and grace comethe fro, that he voucehsaf, of his ex- 
cellent mercy and habundant grace, to fulle fylle 
hire soules with inspiracioun of the Holy Gost, in 
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niakynge defence of alle hire gostly enemyes here 
in erllie, to hire salvacioun, both of body and soule; 
to worschipe and thankynge of him, that is three 
and on, wilhouten begynnynge aad withouten end- 
ynge; that is, willioutai quiditee, good, and with- 
outcn quality tee, gret ; tliat in alle plac^ is present, 
and alle thinges contenynge ; the whiche that no 
goodnesse may amende, nc non evelle empeyre { 
that in perfeyte trynytee lyvethe and regnethe Gpd, 
be alle worldes and be alle tymes. Amen, Amen,: 
Amen. 

The first of our authours, who can be properly 
said to have written English, was Sir Joh7t Gower, 
who, ill his Confession of a Lover, calls Chaucer his 
disciple, and may therefore be considered as the 
father of our poetry. 

TV OWE for to speke of the commune, 

^ It is to drede of tliat fortune, 

Which hath befalle in sondrye londes : 

But oftc for defautc of bondcs 
All sodeinly, er it be wist, 

A tunne, when his lie arist 
Tobreketh, and renneth all ahoute. 

Which els shulde nought gone out. 

And eke full ofte a littell skare 
Vpon a bank, er men be ware, 

Let in tlie streme, wliiche with gret peine. 

If any man it shall restreine. 

Where lawe faillcth, errour groweth. 

He is not wise, w ho that iie trow cih. 

For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamour is 
In euery londe, where people dwelleth : 

And eche in his complainte telleth. 

How that theworUliis miswent, 

And thervpoii his argument 
Yeueth euery man in sondrie wise; 

But what man wolde him selfe auise 
His conscience, and nought misuse. 

He maie well at the first excuse 
His God, whiche euer stant in one, 

In him there is defaute none 

CHAUCER. 

^LASl I wepyng am constrained to begin verse 
of sorowfull matter, that whilom in florishyng 
studie madedelitableditees. Forlo! rendyng muses 
of Poetes editen to me thinges to be writen, and 
drerie teres. At laste no drede ne might overcame 
tho muses, that tliei ne weren fellowes, and folow'e- 

den 


So must it stand vpon vs sclue. 

Nought only vpon ten ne twelue. 

But plenarly vpon vs all. 

For man is cause of that shall fall. 

The history of our language is now brought to 
the point at w'hich tlie history of our poetry is 
generally supposed to commence, the time of the 
illustrious Geoff ry Chaucer, who may, perhaps, 
with great justice, be stiled the first of our versi- 
fiers who wrote poetically. He does not, however, 
appear to have deserved all the praise which he has 
received, or all the censure that he has suffered. 
Dryden, who, mistaking genius for learning, and in 
confidence of his abilities, ventured to write of what 
he had not examined, ascribes to Chaucer the first 
refinement of our numbers, the first production of 
easy and natural rhymes, and the improvenjcnt of 
our language, by words borrowed from tlie more 
polished languages of the continent. Skinner con- 
trarily blames him in harsh terms for having 
vitiated his native speech by whole cartloads of 
foreign words. But he that reads the works of 
Gower will find smooth numbers and easy rhymes, 
of which Chaucer is supposed to have been the in- 
ventor, and the French words, whether good or 
bad, of wliich Chaucer is charged as the importer. 
Some innovations ho might probably make, like 
others, in tlie infancy of our poetry, w'hich the 
paucity of books docs not allow’ us to discover with 
particular exactness ; but the works of Gower and 
Lydgate sufficiently evince, that his diction was in 
general like that of his contemporaries; and some 
improvements he undoubtedly made by the various 
dispositions of his rhymes, and by the mixture of 
different numbers, in which he seems to have been 
happy and judicious. I have selected several 
specimens both of his prose and verse; and among 
j them, part of his translation of Boetius, to which 
anotlicr version, made in the time of queen Mary. 
is opposed. It would be improper to quote very 
sparingly an author of so much reputation, or to 
make very large extracts from a book so generally 
known. 

C O L V I L E. 

J THAT in tyme of prosperite, and floryshyng 
studye, made pleasaunte and delectable dities, 
or verses : alas now beyng heauy and sad ouer- 
thrown in aduersitie, am compelled to fde and tast 
heuines and greif. Beholde the muses Poeticail, 
tliat is to sayc : the pleasure that is in poetes ver- 
1 ses, 
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den my waie, tliat is to sale, when I was exiled, 
thei that weren of niy youth whilom Avelfull and 
greiie, comfortcn now sorowfull wicrdes of me olde 
man ; for elde is comcn unwarely upon me, hasted 
by the harmcs that I have, and sorowe hath com- 
maundcd his age to be in me. Heres hore aren shad 
ovcrtimeliche upon my hcd: and the slacke skinne 
tremblethe of mine empted bodie. Thilke deth of 
men is welefull, that he ne cometh not in yeres that 
be SAvetc, but cometh to wretches often icleped! 
Alas ! alas ! with how defe an ere deth cruell turn- 
eth awaie fro wretches, and naieth for to close 
wepyng eyen. While fortune uufaithfull favoured 
me with light godcs, that sorowfull houre, that is 
to saie, the deth, had almoste drent myne hedde : 
but now for fortune cloudie hath chaunged her de* 
cevable chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draw- 
eth along ungreable dw'ellynges. O ye my frendes, 
what, or whereto avaunted ye me to ben welfull r 
For he that hath fallin, stode in no stedfast degre. 


YN the mean while, that I still record these thynges 
with my self, and marked my w'epelie complainte 
with office of poinctell : I saugh stondyng aboven 
the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete reve- 
rence, by semblaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and 
clere, seyng over the common might of menne, with 
a lively colour, and with soche vigour and strength 
that it ne might not be nempned, all were it so, that 
she were full of so grete age, that menne woulden 
not trowen in no manere, that she were of our elde. 

The stature of her was of doutous Judgemente, 
for sometyme she constrained and shronke her sel- 
ven, like to the common mesure of menne : And 
sometyme it seemed, that she touched the beven 
with the hight of her hedde. And when she hove 
her hedde hi^r, she pcrced the self heven, so that 
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ses, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ these 
verses in meter, and the sorrowfull verses do Avet 
my wretched face with very waterye teares, yssu- 
inge out of my eyes for sorowe. Whiche muses no 
feare without doute could ouercome, but that they 
wold folow me in my iourney of exile or banish- 
ment. Sometyme the ioye of happy and lusty 
delectable youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the 
course of sorowfull olde age causeth me to reioyse. 
For hasty old age vnloked for is come vpon me with 
al her incomniodities and euyls, and sorowe hath 
commaunded and broughtc me into the same old 
age, that is to say: that sorowe causeth me to be 
olde, before my time come of olde age. The hoer 
heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, and my 
reuiled skynne trembleth my flesh, cleane consumed 
and wasted with sorowe. Mannes death is happy, 
that cometh not in youth, w'hen a man is lustye, 
and in pleasure or welth : but in time of aduersitie, 
when it is often desyred. Alas Alas how'e dull and 
deffe be the cares of cruel death vnto men in misery 
that would fayne dye : and yet refusythe to come 
and shutte vp theyr carefull wepyng eyes. Whiles 
that false fortune fauoryed me w'ith her transitorye 
goodes, then the howre of death had almost ouer- 
come me. That is to say, deathe was redy to op- 
presse me when I was in prosperitie. Nowe for 
by cause that fortune beynge turned, from prospe- 
ritie into aduersitie (as the clere day is darkyd with 
cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable counte- 
naunce; my wretched life is yet prolonged, and 
doth continue in dolour. O my frendes, why haue 
you so often bosted me, sayinge that I was happy 
when I had honour possessions riches, and autho- 
ritie whych be transitory thynges. He that hath 
fallen was in no stedefast degre. 

'^T^HYLES that I considerydde pryuylye with 
my selfe the thynges before sayd, and de- 
scrybed my wofull complaynte after the maner and 
offyee of a wrytter, me thought I sawe a woman 
stand ouer my head of a reuerend countenaunce, 
hauyng quyeke and glysteryng clere eye, aboue the 
common sorte of men in lyuely and delectable 
coloure, and ful of strength, altliough she semed so 
olde by no meanes she is thought to be one of this 
oure tyme, her stature is of douteful knowledge, 
for nowe she shewethe herselfe at the common 
length or statur of men, and other whiles she 
semeth so high, as though she touched heuen Avith 
the crown of her hed. And when she wold stretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it also perced thorough 
heauen, so that mens sygnt coulde not attaine to 
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the sight of menne lokyng was in ydell : her clothes 
wer maked of right dehe thredes, and subtel craft of 
perdurable matter. The whiche clothes she had 
woven with her own handes, as I knewe well after 
by her self declaryng, and shewyng to me the 
beautie : The whiche clothes a darknesse of a 
forleten and dispised cldc had dusked and darked, 
as it is wontc to darke by smoked images. 

In the netherest hennne and border of these 
clothes menne redde iwoven therein a Grekishe A. 
that significtli the life active, and above that letter, 
in the hiest bordure, a Grekishe C. that signifieth 
the life contemplatife. And betwene these two 
letters there were seen degrees nobly wrought, in 
inarier of ladders, by whiche degrees menne might 
climl)en fronr the netherest letter to the up})erest : 
nathelessc handes of some men hadden kerve that 
clothe, by violence or by strength, and everiche 
manne of 'licm had borne awaie soche peces, as he 
might gotten. And forsothe this forsaied woman 
bare smale bokes in her right hande, and in her 
lefte liande she bare a scepter. And when she 
sawe these Poeticall muses apjwochyng about my 
bed, and endityng wordes to my wepynges, she 
was a little amoved, and glowed with cruell eyen. 
Who (q’S she) hath suffered approchen to this sike 
manne these eoinmcn strompettes, of wdnch is the 
place that menne callen Theatre, the whiche onely 
ne assuagen not his sorowes with remedies, butthei 
would feden and norishc hym with sw'ete venime? 
Forsothe, tluit hen tho that with thorncs, and 
prickynges of talentes of affeccions, whiche that 
ben nothyng fruetuous nor prohtablc, distroien 
the Come, picntnous of fruites of reson. For thei 
holden liertes of men in usage, but thei ne deliver 
no folke fro maladie. But if ye muses had with- 
drawen fro me w ith your Hatteric's any uncr)nnyng 
and unprofitable nuinne, as ben wonte to finde com- 
monly emong the iieple, I would well suffre the 
lasse grcvously. For w by, in soche an unprofitable 
man rnync ententes were nothyng endamaged. But 
ye withdrowen fro me this jnan, that hath ben 
nourished in my studies or scoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But gocth now rather 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben swetc, till it 
l)e at the last, and suHVeth this man to be cured and 
helcd by my muses, that is to say, by my notefuli 
sciences. And thus this companie of muses iblamed 
casten wrothly the cherc dounward to the yerth, 
and shewing by rednesse ther shame, thei pa.sseden 
aorowfully the tbresholde. And I of whom the 
sight ploungc(l in teres was darked, so that I ne 
might not know what that woman w’as, of so Im- 
perial 


behold her. Her vestures or cloths were perfyt of 
the finyste thredes, and subtyll workemansliyp, and 
of .substaunce permanent, whych vestures she had 
wouen w'ith her owm hands as I perceyued after by 
her owne saiynge. The kyntle or beaw'tye of the 
whyche vestures, a certayue darkenes or rather 
ignoi-ance of oldenes forgotten hadde obscuryd and 
darkened, as the smoke is wont to darken images 
that stand nyghe the smoke. In tho lower part of 
the said vestures was read the Greke letter P. 
w’ouen whych signifyeth practise or actyffe, and in 
the hygher parte of tlie vestures the Greke letter T. 
whych estandeth for theorica, that signifyeth spe- 
culacion or contemplation. And betwene t)oth the 
sayd letters were sene certayne degrees, wrought 
after the maner of ladders, wherein was us it were a 
passage or waye in steppes or degrees from the 
iow'er part wher the letter P. was which is vnder- 
stand from practys oi* actyf, unto the hygher parte 
wlier the letter T. w'as whych is vnderstand specu- 
lacion or contcmplacion. Ncucrthelcs the handes 
of some vyolentc personcs had cut the sayde ves- 
tures and had taken awayc certayne pccis thereof, 
.such as cnery onccoulde catch. And she her selfe 
dyd bare in licr ryght hand litel bokes, and in her 
lefte hande a scepter, which fore-snyd phylosophy 
(when she saw the muses poelycal present at my 
bed, spekyng sorowfull wordes to my wepynges) 
beyng angry sayd (with terrible or frownyngccoun- 
tcnaunce) w ho suftred those crafty barlottes to com 
to thys sycke man? wliycb cun help hyni by no 
means of hys griefe by any kind of medicines, but 
rather increase the same with swete poyson. These 
be they that iloo dystroyo the fertile and plcntious 
coinmodytyes of rca-on and the fruytes thcrof wyth 
their [iryckyugo lliornes, or Imrren affectes, and 
accustome or sululue mens niyndcs with sickenes, 
and henynes, and do not delyuer or heale them of 
the same. But yf your flatterye had conucyed or 
withdrawen from me, any vnlernyd man as the 
comen sortc of people are wonte to be, I coulde 
bane ben better contentyd, for in that my worke 
.shouUle noL be hurt or hynderyd. But you liaue 
taken and conueyed from me thys man that hath 
ben bronghte vp in the studyes of Aristotel and of 
PlaM). But yet get you hence maremaids (that 
seuK' swete untyll you haue brought a man to 
dcatho) and suffer me to hoale thys my man vvth 
my muses or scycnces that be holsome and good. 
And after that philosophy had spoken the.se wordes 
the sayd companye of the musys poeticall bcynge 
rebukyd and sad, caste down their countenaunce to 
the grounde, and by blus.syng confessed tlieir 

sbamfastn^‘st 
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perial aucthoritie, 1 woxe all abashed and stonied, 
and cast my sight doune to the ycrth, and began 
still for to abide what she would doen afterward. 
I'lien came she nere, and set her doune upon the 
utterest corner of my bed, and she beholding my 
chere, that was cast to tlie yertli, hevie and 
grevous of w'epyng, complained witli these .words 
(that I shall saine) the perturbacion of iny 
thought. 


The conclusions of the Astro labie. 

This book, (written to his son in the year of our 
Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) 
standeth so good at this day, especially for the 
horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the 
learned it cannot be amended, says an Edit, of 
Chaucer. 

J^YTEL Lowys my sonne, I perceve well by 
certaine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne 
scyences, touching nombres and proporcions, and 
also well consydre I thy besye prayer in especyal 
to lerne the trety.se of the astrolabye. I'lian for as 
moche as a philosopher saithe, he wrapoth hym in 
his frende, that condiscendeth to the ryghtfull 
prayers of his frende : therfore I have given the a 
suflicient astrolabye for our orizont, compoMmed 
after the latitude of Oxenforde ; upon the whiche 
by mediacion of this lytell tretise, I purpose to 
teche the a certaine noinbre of conclusions, per- 
lainynge to this same instrument. I say a certaine 
nombre of conclusions for thre causes, the first 
cause is this. Truste wel that al the conclusions 
that have be founden, or ells possiblye might be 
founde in so noble an instrument as in the astro- 
labyc, ben unknowen f)erfitcly to anye moi tal man 
in this region, as I suppo.se. Another cause is this, 
that sothe'y in any cartes of the astrolabye lliut I 
have yseiie, ther ben some conclusions, that uol 
not in al thinges perfourme thcr behcstc-<: and 
some of hem ben to harde to thy tender age of K'li 
yere to conceve. This trclisc divided in five partes, 
wil I sbewe the wondir light rules and naked wordcs 
in Englishe, for Latyne ne caii.^t thou nal yet Imt 
sinale, my litel sonne. Rut neverlhelcsso sufliseth 
to the the.se trewe conclusyons in Englidie, as well 
as suffiseth to these noble elerkes (Jrekes tliese same 
conclusyons in Greke, and to the Arabines in 
Arabike, and to the .lewcs in Hebrewe, and to die 
Latin folke in Latyn : whiche Latyn folke li >d ‘b. m 


shamfastnes, and went out of the dores. But 1 
(that had my syght dull and blynd wyth wepyng, 
so that I knew not what woman this was hauing 
soo great aucthoritie) was amasyd or astonyed, and 
lokyng downeward, towai’de tlie grounde, I began 
pryvylye to look what thyng she w'ould saye fer- 
ther, then she had said. Then she approching and 
drawynge nere vnto me, sat downe upon tlie vtter- 
most part of my bed, and lokyng vpon my face sad 
with weping, and declynyd toward the earth for 
sorow’, bewayled the trouble of my niinde wyth 
these sayinges folowynge. 

firste out of other divers langages, and w'rite ’hem 
in ther owne tongue, that is to same m Latme, 

And God wote that in all these langages and in 
rnanye mo, have these conclusyons ben sufticientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right as 
divers pathes leden divers folke the right waye to 
Rome. 

Now wol I pray mekely every person discrete, 
that redeth or hereth this lityl tretise to have iny 
rude ententing excused, and my superfluite of 
wordes, for two causes. The first causes is, for that 
curious endityng and harde sentences is ful lievy at 
ones, for soch a childe to lerne. And the seconde 
cause is this, that sothely me semeth better to wri- 
ten unto a childe twise a gode sentence, that he 
foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be so that I 
shewe the in my lith Englishe, as trewe conclusions 
touching this mater, and not only as trewe but as 
many and subtil conclusions as ben yshewed in 
Latin, in any coiiion tretise of the astrolabye, conne 
me the more thankc, and praye (lod save the kingo, 
that is lorde of this langage, and all that him saith 
bereth, and obeieth evericlie in his degree, the more 
and the lusse. Rut consydreth well, that I ne 
usurpe not to liave founden tliis werke of my labour 
or of myne engin. I name but a leude compilatour 
of the laboure of olde astrologicns, and have it 
translated in myn Englishe onely for thy doctrine: 
and uilh this swerde shal I slene envy. 

The first party. 

The first partye of this tretise shal ndierce the 
figures, and the membres of thyne astrolaby, bycause 
that thou shalt have the greter knov\inge of thine 
owne instrument. 

The seconde party. 

The seconde partye shal teclie the to werken the 
\cry ])ractike of the foresaid conclusions, as ferforthe 
and aKo narovvc as mav Ik‘ shewed in so oinale an 
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instrument portatife aboute. For well wote every 
astrologien, that smallest fractions ne wol not be 
shewed in so smal an instrument, as in subtil tables 
calculed for a cause. 

The Prologue of the Testament of LOVE. 

mf ANY men ther ben, that with eres openly 
sprad so moche swallowen the deliciousnesse 
of jestes and of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, 
that of the godenesse or of the badnesse of the sen- 
tence take they litel hede or else none. 

Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle soule so 
sore have mined and graffed in my spirites, that 
soche craft of enditinge woll nat ben of mine 
acquaintance. And for rude wordes and boistous 
percen the herte of the herer to the inrest point, 
and planten there the sentence of tliinges, so that 
with litel helpc it is able to spring, this boke, 
that nothinge hath of the grete flode of wytte, ne of 
semelyche colours, is dolven with rude wordes and 
boistous, and so drawe togiSer to maken the 
catchers thcrof ben the more redy to hent sentence. 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours 
riche and some «ith wens, as with red inke, and 
some with coles and chalke : and yet is there gode 
matter to the leude peplc of thylke chalkye pur- 
treytuie, as 'hem thinketh for the time, and after- 
ward the syght of the better colours yeven to ’hem 
more joye for the first leudenesse. So sothly this 
leude dowdy occupacyon is not to prayse, but 
by the leude, for comenly leude leudenesse com- 
incndeth. Rkc it shal yeve sight that other 
prccyous thynges shall be the more in rever- 
ence. In Latin and French hath many sove- 
rainc wittes had grete delyte to enditc, and have 
mady noble thinges fulfilde, but certes there ben 
some that speken ther poise mater in Frenche, 
of whichc speche the Frenche men have as gode a 
santasye as we have in heryng of Frenche mens 
Englislie. And many termes there ben in Englyshe, 
whichc unneth wc Englishe men connen declare 
the knowleginge; howe should than a Frenche man 
borne? soche termes connejumpere in his matter, 
but as the jay chatereth Englishe. Right so truely 
the understandyn of Englishmen woll not stretchc 
to the privie termes in Frenche, vvhat so ever ne 
bosten of straunge langage. Let then clerkcs eiulitcn 
in Latin, for they have the jiropertie of science and 
the knowinge in that facultie : and let Frenche men 
in ther Frenche also enditen ther queint termes, for it 
is kyndely to ther mouthes; and let us shewe our fan- 
tasies in such wordes as we lernedcn of our dame's 
tonge. And altliough this boke be lylel ‘hank worthy 
for the leudenesse in travaile, yet soch writing c\itcn 


men to thilke thinges that ben necessarie ; for every 
man thereby may as by a perpetual myrrour sene the 
vices or vertues of other, in whyche thynge lightly 
may be conceved to eschue perils, and necessaries 
to catch, after as aventures have fallen to other peple 
or persons. 

Certes the soverainst thinge of desire and most 
creture rcsonable, have or els shuld liave full appe 
tile to ther perfeccyon : nnresonable bestes mowen 
not, sithe reson hath in ’hem no workinge : tlian 
resonablc that wol not, is comparisoned to unreson- 
able, and made lyke ’hem. Forsothe the most 
soveraine and hnall perfeccion of man is in know- 
ynge of a sothe, withouten any entent decevable, and 
in love of one very God, that is inchaungeable, that 
is to knowe, and love his creatour. 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in know- 
leging and lovynge his creatour, is the consideracyon 
of thynges made by the creatour, wher through by 
thylke thinges that ben made, understandynge here 
to our wyttes, arne the unsene pryvilies of God 
made to us syghtfull and knowinge, in our contem- 
placion and understondinge. These thinges than 
forsothe moche bringen us to the ful knowleginge 
sothe, and to the parfyte love of the maker of 
hevcnly thmges. Lo ! David saith: thou hast 
delited me in makinge, as who saith, to have delite 
in the tune how God hat lent me in consideracion 
of thy makinge. Wherof Aristotle in the boke de 
Animalibus, saith to naturell philosophers : it is a 
grete likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure : 
and also in knowinge of causes in kindelye thynges, 
considrid forsothe the formes of kyndelye thynges 
and the shaj), a gret kyndelye love we shulde have 
to the werkrnan that hem made. The crafte of a 
werkman is shewed in the werk. llerefore truhe 
the philosophers with a lyvely studie manie noble 
thinges, righte precious, and worthy to memorye, 
wrilen, and by a gret sw'ct and travaille to us 
laften of cau.ses the prof)erties in natures of thinges, 
to whiche therfore philosophers it was more joy, 
more lykingt, more herty lust in kindely vertues and 
matters of reson the perfeccion by busy study to 
knowe, than to have had all the tresour, al the 
richesse, al the vaine glory, that the passed empe- 
loiirs, princes, or kinges hadden. Therfore the 
names of ‘hem in the boke of perpetuall memorie in 
vertue and pece arne writen ; and in the contrarie, 
that is to in Styxe the foule pitte of helle arne 
thilke pressed Uiat soch godenes hated. And 
bicause this boke shall be of love, and the prime 
causes of stering in that doinge w’ith passions and 
di.seses for wantinge of desire, I will that this boke 
be cleped the testament of love. 
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But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not 
in scorne laughe, to here a dwarfe or els halfe a 
man, say he will rendc out the swerde of Hercules 
haiides, and also he shulde set Hercules Gades a 
mile yet ferther, and over that he had power of 
strength to pull up the sperc, that Alisander the 
noble myght never wagge, and that passinge al 
thinge to ben maystcr of Fraunce by might, there 
as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde for al his 
grete prowesse in victories ne might al yet con- 
quere ? 

Certes I wote well, ther shall be made more 
scorne and jape of me, that I so unworthcly clothed 
altogither in the cloudie cloude of unconuing, wil 
pjittcn me in prees to speke of love, or els of the 
causes in that matter, sithen al the grettest clerkes 
ban had ynoiigh to don, and as who saith gathered 
up clene toforiie ’iiem, and with ther sharp sithes of 
conning al mo^^en and made therof grete rekes and 
noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an 
other. Envye forsothc conimcndeth noughte his 
rcson, that he hath in hain, be it never so trusty. 
And although these noble repers, as godc workmen 
and worthy ther liier, ban al di’aw and hounde up 
in the shoves, and made many shockes. yet have I 
ensample to gaSer the smale crommes, and fullin 
ma walet of tho that failed from tlie bourdc among 
the smalle houndes, notuitlislanding the travailc of 
the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al the 
remissailes, as trcuchours, and the relefe to here to 
the almesse. Vet also hove I le\e of the noble 
husbande Boece, although I be a straunger of con- 
ningc to come after his doctrine, and these grete 
workmen, and glenc my handfuls of the shedynge 
after ther handes, and } f me faile ought of my ful, 
to eiicrcse my porcion with that I shall dranc by 
privyties out of shockes; a .slye servaunte in his 
owne hclpe is often moche commended ; knowynge 
of trouthe in causes of thynges, was more hardier in 
the firste sechers, and so saytli Aristotle, and lighter 
in us that ban folowed after. For ther passing 
study han freshed our wittes, and oure understaiui- 
ynge han excited in consideracion of trouth by 
sharpenes of ther resons. Utterly these thinges be 
no dremes ne Japes, to throwc to hogges, it is 
lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they me 
betiden whan I pilgramed out of my kith in wintcre, 
whan the wether out of meaure was heistous, and 
the wyld wynd Boreas, as his kind asketh, with 
dryinge coldcs maked the waw es of the ocean se so 
to arise unkindely over the commune bankes that 
It was in point to spill all the erthe. 


The Prologues of the Canterbort Tales of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 

YI^HEN that Aprilis with his shouris sote, 

The drought of March had percid to the rote. 
And bathid every veyn in such licour. 

Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 

When Zephyrus eke, w’ith his swete breth 
Rnspirid hath, in every holt and heth 
The tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramni his halv^ cours yrunn : 

And smal^ foulis makin melodye. 

That slepin all^ night with opin eye, 

(So prickith them nature in tlier corage) 

Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 

And palmers for to sekin strangfe strondes. 

To servin hallowes couth in sondry londes : 

And specially fro every shir’is end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend. 

The holy blisfull martyr for to seke. 

That them hath holpin, whan that they were seke. 

Befell that in that seson on a day 
In Southwerk at the 'Fabbcrd as I lay, 

Hedy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To ('anterhury, with devote corage, 

At night wer come into that hostery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of sundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felaship : and pilgrimcs wer they all : 

That toward Canterlmry w'ouldin ride. 

'I’he chamliers and the stablis werin wide, 

And well we werin esid at the best : 

And shortly whan the sunniN was to rest, 

So had I spokin with them everych one. 

That I was of ther felashi)) anone ; 

And mad^ forward erli for to rise, 

To take our weyc, ther as I did devise. 

But nathless w bile that I have time and space, 

Kr' that I farther in this tale pace, 

Mcthinkith it nccordaunt to rcson. 

To tell you all5 the condition 
Of cch of them, so as it semid me. 

And w hich they werin, and of what degree, 

And eke in what array that they wer in ; 

And at a knight then woll I first begin. 

The Knight. 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tim6 that he first began 
To ridijii out, ho lovid Chcvalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtesy. 

Full worthy was he in his lordis werre. 

And thereto had he riddin nane more lerre 
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As well in Christendom, as in Hethncss; 

And evyr honoured for his worthiness. 

At Alessandro he was whan it was won ; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin all^ naciouns in Pruce ; 

In Lettow had he ridden, and in Luce, 

No Christen-man so oft of his degree 
In Granada ; in the sege had he be 
Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 

At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won; and in the grete see 
At many ’a noble army had he be : 

At mortal battails had he ben fiftene. 

And foughtin for our feith at Tramesene, 

In listis tlirys, and alwey slein his fo. 

Tins ilkc w'orthy knight had been also 
Sometiinis with the lord of Palathy, 

Ayens anothir hethin in Turky ; 

And evirmore he liad a sovVane prize ; 

And though that he was worthy, he was wise ; 
And of his port as mcke as is a maid, 

Ne nevir yet no villany he said 
In all his life unto no manner wight : 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tollin you of his array, 

Hie hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay. 
Of fustian he werid a gijwn, 

All^ besinottrid with his haburgeon. 
lor he was late ycome from his viage. 

And W'ent^ for to do his pilgrimage. 

The House of FAME. 

The First Boke. 

J^OW herken, as I have you saied. 

What that I mette or I abraied. 

Of December the tenith daie, 

When it w'as night, to slepe I laio, 

Right as I was wont for to doen. 

And fill aslope wondir sone. 

As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage milis two 
1 0 the corps of sainct Leonardo, 

To makin lith that erst was harde. 

But as me slept me mette I w'as 
Within a temple’ imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 
Of golde, standyng in sondrie stagey 
Sette in mo riche tabirnacles. 

And with perr^ mo pinnacles. 

And mo curious portraituris. 

And queint manir of figuris 
Of golde worke, then I sawe evir. 


But certainly I n’ist nevir 
Where that it was, but well wist I 
It was of Venus redily 
This temple, for in purtreiture 
I sawe anone right her figure 
Nakid yfletyng in a se, 

And also on her hedde parde 
Her rosy garland whijc and redde. 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
Her dovi^ and Dan Cupido 
Her blinds sonnc, and Vulcano, 

That in his face y was full hroune. 

But as I roniid up and doune, 

I founde that on tlie wall there was 
Thus writtin on a table' of bras. 

I woll now syng, if that I can, 

The armis, and also the man, 

That first came through his destine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itailc, with full moche pine, 

Unto the strondis of Lavine, 

And tho began the storie’ anone. 

As I sliall tcllin you echone. 

First sawe I the distruccion 
Of Troic, thorough the Greke Sinon, 
With his false untrue forswerynges, 

And with his chore and his lesynges, 
That made a horse, brought into Troye^ 
By wdiiche Trojatis loste all their joye. 

And aftir this was graved, alas! 

How Ilions castill assailed was, 

And Avon, and kyng Priamus slain, 

And Polites his sonne certain, 
Dispitously of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And next that sawe I hoAve Venus, 
When that slie saAve the castill brende, 
Doune from hevin she gan discende, 

And bade her sonne jEneas fle, 

And hoAv he fled, and how that he 
Escapid was from all the pres, 

And toke bis fathre’, old Anchises^ 

And bare hym on his back awaie, 

Crying alas and Avelawaie ! 

The Avhiche Ancliises in his hande, 

Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
j I inenc thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then sawe I next that all in fere 
How Creusa, Dan iEneas Avife, 

Whom that he lovid all his life, 

And her yong sonne clepid Julo, 

And eke Ascanius also, 

Fleddin eke, Aviih fiill drerie chere. 

That it was pi to for to here, 
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And in a forest as thei went 
Hov\' at a tournyng of a went 
Creusa was iloste, alas ! 

That rede not I, how that it was 
How he licr sought, and liow her ghoste 
Bad hym to flic the (Jrekis hoste, 

And saic'd he must into Italic, 

As was his destiuic, sauns f^le, 

That is was pitic for to liere, 

When that her spirite gan appcrc 
The wordis that she to hym saied, 

And for to kepe her sonne hym praied. 

'^I'here sawe I gravin eke how he 
His fatliir ck«, and his mein^, 

With his ship|)is began to saile 
Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As streight as ere they mightin go. 

There sawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 

That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

That hast ihated all thy life 
Merciless all the Trojan blode, 

Rennin and crie as thou were wode 
On Alolus, the god of windes. 

To blowin out of all^ kindes 
So loud^, that he should ydrenche 
Ivorde, and ladle, and grome, and wenche 
Of all the Trojanis nacion. 

Without any’ of their salvacion. 

There sawe 1 soche tempest arise, 

I’hat ev^ry herte might agrisc. 

To se it paintid on the wall. 

There sawe I eke gravin withall, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 

Ywcpyng with full wofull chere 
Yprayid Jupiter on hie. 

To save and kepin that navie 
Of that dere Trojan Aineas, 

Sithins that he your sonne ywas. 

Code counsaile of Chaucer. 

pLlE fro the prese and dwell with sothfastnesse, 
Suffise unto thy gode though it he small. 

For horde hath hat<‘, and climbyng tikilnesse, 

Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all. 
Savour no more then the behovin shall. 

Rede well thy self, that otbir folke canst rede. 
And trouthe the shall delivir it ’is no drede. 
Painfe the not eche crokid to redresse. 

In trust of her that tdurnith as a balle, 

Crete rest standith in litel businesse. 

Beware also to spum^ against a nallc, 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thy self that demist othir’g dede. 


' And troudie the shall deliver it ’is no drede. 
That the is sent receve in buxomenesse ; 

The wrastlyng of this worlde askith a fall • 

Here is no home, here is but wildirnesse, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o best out of thy stall, 
Loke up on lugh, and thankc thy God of all, 
Weivith thy luste and let thy ghost the lede. 
And trouthe the shall deliver it ’is no drede. 

Balade of the village without paintyng. 

•pHIS wrctchid world’is transmutacion 

As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir or due discrecion 
Govirnid is by fortune'is errour, 

But nath^lesse the lacke of her favour 

Ne nmie not doe me syng though that I die, 
J’ay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune I doe defie, 

Yet is me left the sight of my resoun 

To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 

So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 

I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, 

But truily no force of thy reddour 

To hym that ovir hymself hath maistrie, 

My suflisaunce yshal be my succour. 

For finally fortune I do defie. 

0 Socrates, thou stedfast champion. 

She ne might nevir be thy lunnentour. 

Thou nevir dreddist her oppression, 

Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour. 

Thou knewe wele the disceipt of her colour. 

And that her moste worship is for to lie, 

I knowe her eke a false dissimulour. 

For finally fortune I do defie. 

The answere of Fortune. 

NO man is wrctchid but hymself it wene, 

He that yhath hymself hath suflisaunce. 

Why saiest thou then that I am to the so kene. 
That hast thy self out of my govirnaunce? 

Saie thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 

That thou hast lent or this, thou shall not strive. 
What wost thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 
And eke thou hast thy best^ frende alive. 

1 have the taught division betwene 

Frende of effecte, and frende of countinaunce, 
The nedith not the gall^ of an hine. 

That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 

Now seest thou dere that wer in ignoraunce, 

Yet holt thine anker, and thou inaiest arive 
There bountie bercth the key of my substaunce, 
And eke tliou haste thy best^ frende alive. 
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How many have I refused to sustene, 

Sith I have the fostrid in thy plesaunce ? 

Wolt thou then make a statute on thy quene, 

That I shall be aie at thine ordinaunce ? 

Tho»i born art in my reign of variaunce, 

About the whele with othir must thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke is thy grevaunce, 

And eke thou hast best^ frende alive. 

••The answere to Fortune. 

THY lore I dampne, it is adversitie, 

My frend maist thou not revin blind goddesse. 

That I thy frcndis knowc I thankc it the, 

Take ’hem again, lot ’hem go lie a presse, 

The nigardis in kepyng ther richesse 

Pronostike is thou wolt ther tour assaile, 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before sickenesse. 

In generall this rule ne male not failc. 

Fortune. 

THOU pinchist at iny mutabilitie. 

For I tlie lent a droppe of njy richesse. 

And now me likitli to withdrawin me, 

Why shouldist thou my roialtieoppresse? 

The se maic cbl)c and flov^ in more and lesse, 

Ihe welkin hath might to shine, rain, and hailc, 
Right so must 1 kilhin my brotilnesse. 

In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


The Plaintiffe. 

LO, the’ exccucion of the n)a jestie. 

That all purveighith of his rightwisenessc, 
That sam^ thyng tortune yclepin ye, 

1 e blinds bestis full of leudiincss ! 

The heven hath propirtic of sikirness. 

This w orld^ hath evir restlcsse travaile, 
The last daic is the ende of myne entresse. 
In generall this rule ne maic not faile. 

Th’ envoye of Fortune. 

PRINCES I praie you of your gentilnesse, 

A IT *^^^*^*’ ttnd plain. 

And I bhall quitin you this businosse, 

And if ye lisle releve hym of his pain, 

Prme ye Ins best frende of his noblenesse 
That to some bettir state he maie attain 


Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wiote ah 
the same time v. ith Chaucer. Out of his prolo 
to Ins third book of The Fall of Princes a 


stanzas are selected, which, being compared with 
the style of his two contemporaries, will show that 
our language was then not written by caprice, but 
was in a settled state. 


J^IKE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
And hath none horse to rclieue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and w'ery, and may finde no bote 
Of wel cold whan thrust doth hym assayle 
Wine nor licour, that may to him auayle. 

Right so fare I which in my businesse. 

No succour fynde my rudenesse to redresse. 

I meane as thus, 1 haue no fresh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure, 

In my labour for to refresh me 

Nor of the susters in noiunber thrise three. 

Which with Cithera on I’arnaso dwell. 

They neuer me gauc drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of theyr springes clere and christaline. 
That sprangc by louchyng of the Pegase, 

Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawmc of so great scarcitic. 

To tame theyr tunnes with some drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes. 

Hath in me dorked of Argos the brightnes. 

Our life licrc short of wit the great dulnes 
The heuy soule troubled with ti-auayle. 

And of memorye the glasyng brotelnes 
Drede and vneunning haiie made a strong batail 
With Mcrincs iiiy sjiiritc to assayle, 

And with their suiiiil creping in most queint 
Hath made my spirit in inakyng for to feint. 

And ouermoie, the ferefull forwardnes 
Of my stepmother called obliuion, 

Hath a baslyll ot foryctfulncs, 

1 o stoppe tlie passage, and shadow my reason 
That I might haue no clcrc dircccion, 

In translating of new to quicke me. 

Stories to write of olde antiquitc. 

Thus was I set and stode in double werre 
At the metyng ot fearetul wayes tweyne. 

The one was this, who cuer list to leic, * 

Whereas good wyll gan me constrayn^ 

Rochas taccomphsh for to doe my payne 
Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede 
My penne to rest I durst not procede 


- .. jusiiuc or me t.-ommon-Pleas 

1471, after the battle of Tewkesbury, and prp- 
bably wrote most of his works in hU pvivney. 
llie follow mg passage is selected from his book 
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of The Difference between an absolute and limited 
Monarchy. 

TTYT may peraventure be marvel id by some 
men, why one Realme is a Lordshyp only 
JRoyall, and the Prynce thereof riilyth yt by his 
Law, called Jus Itcgaie ; and another Knygdome 
is a Lordschip, Jtoyall and FoUtike, and the Prince 
thereof rulyth by a l^awe, called Jus Politicum ^ 
Regale; sythen thes two Princes beth of egall 
Astate. 

I'o this dowte it may be answeryd in this man- 
ner ; I'he first Institution of thes twoo Realmys, 
upon the Incorporation of them, is the cause of this 
divcrsytc. 

Wlien Nembroth by Might, for his owne Glorye, 
made and incorporate the first Realme, and sult- 
duyd it to hymself by Tyrannye, he would not 
have it governyd by any other Rule or Lawe, but 
by his own Will ; by which and for th' accomplish- 
ment thereof he made it. And thcrfor, though he 
had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture denyid to 
cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Regendo ; 
Whych thyng he dyd not, but opj)ressyd the J^eople 
by Myght, and therfore he was a 'I'yrant, anti callid 
Primus Tyrannorum. Rut holy M’rit callith hyin 
Robustus Venator coram Deo. For as the Hunter 
takyth the wyld beste for to sole and eate hym : so 
Nembroth subduyed to him the People nitli Might, 
to have their .service and their goods, using upon 
them the Lordschip that is callid Dominium Regale 
tantum. After hym Relus that was callid first a 
Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nyniis, and alter 
hym other Panyuis ; Tliey, by F.xam()Ie of Xcin- 
broth, made them Realmys, would not have them 
rulyd by other Lawys than by their own Wills. 
Which Lawys ben rigiit good under gooil l^ritices ; 
and their Kyngdoms a then most resemblyd to the 
Kyngdome of (lod, which reynith upon Man, 
rulyng him by hys own W'ill. W'hciior many 
Crystyu I’rinces usen the same Lawe ; and therfor 
it is, that the Lawys sayeu. Quod Principi placuil 
luegcs habet vigorem. And thus I suppose first 
beganne in Realmys, Dominium tantum Regale. 
But afterward, whan Mankynd was more mansuete, 
and better disj)osyd to Vertue, Grele Communal- 
ties, as was the Fcliship, that came into this Lond 
with Brute, wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body 
Politike callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to 
governe it; as after tlie Saying of the philosopher, 
eveiy Communaltie unyed of many parts must 


needs have an heed ; than they chose the same Brute 
to be their Heed and Kyng. And they and he 
upon this Incorporation and Institution, and onyng 
of themself into a Realme, ordeynyd the same 
Realme so to be rulyd and justyfyd by such Lawys, 
as they al would assent unto ; which Law therefor 
is callid Politicum; and bycause it is mynystrid 
by a Kyng, it is callid Regale. Dominium Politi- 
cum dicitur quasi Regimen, ylurium Scientia, sive 
Consilio ministratum. I'he Kyng of Scotts reynith 
upon his People by his Lawe, videlicet, Regimine 
Politico Regali. And as Diodorus Syculus 
saith, in his Boke de priscis Historiis, The Realme 
of Egypte is rulid by the same Lawe, and therfor 
the King therof chaungith not his Lawes, without 
the Assent of his People. And in like forme as 
he saith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Fclici 
Arabia, and the Lond of Libie ; And also the more 
I parte of al the Realmys in Afrike. W'hich manner 
of Rule and Lordship, the sayd Diodorus in that 
Boke, praysith gretely. For it is not only good 
for the Piince, that ihay thereby the more sewerly 
do Justice, than by his owne Arbitriment; but it 
is also good for his People that receyve therby, 
such Justice as they desyer themself. Now as me 
.‘'Cymth, it ys shewyd opinly ynougli, why one 
Kyng rulytl) and reynitli on hi.s Pcoj)le Dornitiio 
tantum Regali, and tluit other reynith Dominio Poli- 
tico 8^ Ilegali : J’or lliat one Kyngdom beganne, 
of and by, the Might of the Prince, and that other 
beganne, by the Dosier and Institution of the 
People of tlie same Prince. 

Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was 
nece.ssary to give a large specimen, both because 
our language was then in a great degree formed and 
settled, and because it appears from lien .Jonson, 
that his w'orks were considered as models of pure 
and elegant style. The tale, which is placed 
first, because earliest written, will show what an 
attentive reader will, in perusing our old writers, 
often remark, that the familiar and collociuial part 
of our language, being diffused among those 
classes who had no ambition of refinement, or 
affectation of novelty, has suffered very little 
change. There is another reason why the extracts 
from this author are more copious : his works are 
carefully and correctly printed, and may there- 
fore be better trusted than any other edition 
of the English books of that, or the preceding 
ages 
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A merry iest how a sergeant 
would learne to playe the frere. 
Written by maister Thomas 
More in hys youth. 

T^YSE men alway, 

Affyrme and say, 

That best is for a man : 
Diligently, 

For to apply. 

The business that he can. 

And in no wyse. 

To enterpryse, 

An other faculte. 

For he that wyll, 

And can no skyll. 

Is neuer lyke to the. 

I le that liath lafte, 

Tlie hosiers crafte. 

And fallcth to making shone. 
The smythe that shall, 

To payntyng fall. 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

A blacke draper. 

With why to paper, 

To goe to wj ityng scole, 

An olde butler, 

Becuiu a cutler, 

I wcnc shall prouc a foie. 

And an olde trot. 

That can I wot. 

Noth) ng hut kissc the cup, 
With lier pliisick, 

Wil kepe one sicke, 

'I’yli she hane soused hym vp. 
A man of lawe, 

Diat neuer sawe. 

The wayes to bye and sell, 
Wenyng to ryse, 

By marchaundise, 

I wish to spede hym well. 

A marchaunt eke. 

That wyll go seke. 

By all the mcanes he may, 

To fall in siite, 

I'yll he dispute. 

His money dene away, 
Pletyng the lawe, 

Foi’ enery strawe. 

Shall proue a thrifty man. 
With bate and strife, 

But by iny life, 

I cannot tell you w'han. 


Whan an hatter 
Wyll go smattcr, 

In philosophy. 

Or a pedlar 
Ware a medlar, 

In theology, 

All that ensue, 

Suche craftes new. 

They driue so farre a cast. 
That cuermore, 

They do therfore, 

Beshrewe themselfe at last. 
This thing was tryed 
And verefyed. 

Here by a sergeaunt late. 
That thrifty w'as. 

Or he coulde pas. 

Rapped about the pate, 

Whyle that he would 
See howe he could, 

A little play the frere : 

Now yf you wyll, 

Knowe howc it fyll, 

Take hede and ye shall here. 
It happed so. 

Not long ago, 

A thrifty man there dyed. 

An hundred pounde. 

Of nobles rounde. 

That had he layd a side : 

His sonne he wolde. 

Should haue this golde. 

For to heginne with all : 

But to sutlisc 

His chyide, well thri.se, 

Thai money was to smal. 

Yet or this day 
1 liave hard say. 

That many a man certesse. 
Hath witli good cast. 

Be ryche at last, 

That hath bogonne with lesse. 
But this yonge manne, 

Sowell beganne. 

His money to employ. 

That certainly. 

His policy. 

To see it was a joy, 

For lest sum blast, 

Myght ouer cast. 

His ship, or by mischaunce. 
Men witli sum wile, 

Myght hym l>egyle. 

And minish his substaunce. 


For to put out, 

A1 manor dout, 

He made a good puruay, 

For euery whyt. 

By his owno wyt, 

And toke an other way ; 

First fayre and wele, 

Therof much dele, 

He dyggcd it in a pot. 

But them him thought. 

That way was nought. 

And tliere he left it not. 

So was he faine. 

From thence agayne. 

To put it in a cup. 

And by and by, 

Couetously, 

He supped it fayre vp, 

In his owne brest. 

He thought it best. 

His money to enclose. 

Then wist he well. 

What eucr fell. 

He coulde it neuer lose. 

He borrowed then. 

Of other men, 

Aloney and marchaundise’: 
Nauer jrnyd it. 

Up he laid it. 

In like inaner w'yse. 

Yet on the gere, 
riiat he would were. 

He rcight not what he spent, 
So it w ere n\ ce. 

As for the price, 

Could him not iniscontent. 
With lusty sporte. 

And with resort. 

Of ioly company. 

In mirth and play. 

Full many a day. 

He lined merely. 

'And men had sworne. 

Some men is borne. 

To haue a lucky howre. 

And so was he. 

For such degre. 

He gat and suche honour, 
That without dout. 

Whan he went out, 

A sergeaunt well and fayre, 
Was redy strayte. 

On him to w ay te. 

As sone as on the mayre. 
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But he (loubllesse, 

Of his iiiekenesse, 

Hated siicli pornpe and pride, 
And would not go, 

Coinpanicd so, 

But drewe himself a side, 

To saint Katharine, 

Straight as a line, 

' ^ He gate him at a tyde, 

For dcuocion, 

Or proinocion, 

There would he nedcs abyde. 
There spent he fast, 

Till all Mere past, 

And to him came there nieny, 
Tc> aske theyr dot, 

But none could get, 

The valour of a peny. 

Willi visage stout. 

He Imre it out, 

Euen vnto tiie hardc hedg(', 

A mouth or tnaine, 
d'vll he was faync. 

To laye his gouiH* to [iltdgc. 
Than Mas he there, 

In greater feare, 

Tlian ere that Le (*ani? thither, 
\u(l M'ould as fa\ iv*, 

Dt'part againe, 

But that lie Mi'-l not m hither. 
Than after thi^, 

To a freiidc c;f lii^, 

H(* Ment and then* abode, 

\\ here a- he I iv, 

“^o -i(‘k alu a’ , 

Il( m\ghl not come ahrode. 

It happ(Ml than, 

A iuarc!..iunt man, 

! j<il he ought mouev to, 

< )i au oliicere, 
d hat gau eia^iiei o, 

What liim Mas to do. 

Vuil h{’ 

Be not at' 1 h , 

Tak(‘ au riccion th mIok', 

• you helieste, 

I diall hym re^'te, 

And than (Mre ibr no mou . 

1 fean* (juod lie, 

It M’\ll not he, 

Tor he u^yll not come out. 

Tlu‘ sgrgeaunt said, 

Be not atrayd, 

It ^hall he brought about. 

O 


In many a game, 

Lyke to the same, 

Have I bene well in vre, 

And for your sake. 

Let me be bake, 

But yf I do tins cure. 

Thus part they both, 

And foorth then goth, 

A pace tins ofticere, 

And for a day, 

All his ari’dy, 

He chaunged with a frere. 

So was lie (light. 

That no man might, 
llvm for a frere deny, 

He dopfit'd and dooked, 

He sjiakeand looked. 

So religioiK-'ly. 

Vet in a glassc. 

Or 1 c M ould ])cisse. 

He toted and he peered, 

Hi-> harlc for pryde, 

Tcptc ill his syde 

To see Iiom' Mell he freered. 
Thau forth a jiace, 

Ibito the place, 

He goetli Mitliouten shame 
To do this dede. 

But HUM' take hede 

For here begynnctli the game. 
He dreu liviii ny, 

And .'^oftel\, 

Slr(‘\gli{ at the dore he knocked: 
And a damsell, 

I'hat hard hym ucll, 

1'lu‘ic came and it viilockcd. 
The lieie ^a\d 
(ik)od ‘ p(*d(‘ fa} re mayd, 

Here ludgetii nidi a man, 

It told me : 

Wfil syr (plod sht, 

And yf he do what than. 

Quod he maystivsse, 

No harm doutlessc : 

It long(‘tli for our order, 
d (I inn I no man, 

But as Mc can, 

Fu(iy uight to forder. 

W ith liMii truly, 
l'a\iie speake would I, 

Sir (|tio(| .die by my fay, 

He i> sike. 

Ye b(' itni l\kn, 

J 0 speake witli hyrn to day. 


Quod he fayre may, 

Yet I you pray 
This much at my desire, 
Vouchesafe to do, 

As go hym to. 

And say an austen frere 
Would with hymspeke, 

And matters breake, 

For bis aiiayle certayn. 

Quod she 1 wyll, 

Stondc ye here styll, 

Tyll I come downe agayn. 

Vp is she go, 

And told hym so, 

As she Mas bode to say, 

He mistrustyng, 

No maner thyng, 

vSavd mas den go thy M^ay 
iViid fetch him h}dcr, 

That A\e tog\(lcr. 

May tal k^ A doM ne she gothe, 
Vyi she hym brought, 

No harnie slu* thought, 

But it made some lolke MTOthe. 
This othcc'ie, 

This fa\ned frere, 

Wdiaii li(‘ as come aloft, 

He do[)ped than, 

And greto this man, 
lieligiousl} and oft. 

And he agayn, 

J{yght glad and fayn, 

d'oke hym there by the hande 
Th(^ fri rc than sayd, 

^"e he dismavd, 

With troulile I understande. 

Ill d(‘de (|uod he. 

It hath M ith me, 

Ik'iie hotter than it is. 

S}r (|uod the frere, 

Be of good chere, 

Yet shall it after this. 

But I Mould now, 

Comcn M’ith you, 

In ('(ainsayle yf you please^ 

Or ellys luit 
Of matters that 

Shall set your lieart at ease. 
DoMiie M'( nt the mayd. 

The marchaunt sayd, 

Nom say on gentle frere, 

Of thys tydyng, 

That \e me hryng, 

I long full sore to here. 
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Whan there was none, 

But they alone, 

The frerc with euyll grace, 
Sayd, I rest the, 

Come on with me, 

And out he toke his mace: 
Thou shalt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my douche, 

Thou goest not lienee, 

For all the jiensc, 

The mayre hath in his pouche. 
This marchaunt there, 

For urath and fere, 

He waxyng wclnygh wood, 
Sayd horson thefc, 

Willi a inischcfe, 

Who hath taught the thy good. 
And with his fist, 

Vjxin the ly.-.t, 

He gaue lijm such a blow, 
That backward downe, 

Almost in soune, 

The frer(* is ouerlhrow. 

Vet was this man, 

W('ll fe<irder than, 

Lest he the here had slaync, 
'J^yll with good rappes, 

And heuy clai^pe^, 

He dawd(' hyni v[) agayne. 

The frere took harte, 

And vp he starts. 

y\iH[ well he hi^de about, 

And so there goth, 

Betuene IIkmh bc/di, 

]\iany a lusty clout. 


Then rent and tere, 

Eche others here, 

And claue togyder fast, 

Tyll witli luggyng, 

And with tuggyng, 

They fell dowme bothc at last. 
Than on the groundc, 

Togyder rounde, 

\V'itli many a sadde stroke, 
They roll and rumble, 

They tunic and tumble. 

As pygges do in a poke. 

So long abouc, 

They heue and shone, 

Togidcr that at last, 

The mayd and wyfe, 

To breake the strife, 

Hycd them vpward fast. 

And whan they spye, 

The captayncs lye, 

Both waitring on the place, 
"Hu* frores lioo(l, 

They pulled a good, 

Adowne about his face. 

I Whyle lie was blynde, 

I Tlie wenehc behynde, 

Jx'iit him leyd on the tlore, 
Many a ioule, 

About the noule, 

M'ith a great batyldore. 

"fhe wyf(' came yet, 

And with her fete, 

She holpe to kepc him dowiu*. 
And witli her ro(‘ke, 

Many a knoi-ke. 

She guue liyni on tlie crowne. 


They layd his mace, 

About his face, 

That he w as w ood for payne : 
The fryre firappe, 

Gate many a swappe, 

Tyll he Avas full nygh slayne. 
Vp they hym lift, 

And M’ith yll thrift, 

Ilcdlyng a long the stayre, 
Downe tliey hym threwe, 

And sayde adevve, 

Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere arose, 

But 1 suppose, 

Aiiiased wa^ his hed, 

He shokc his cares, 

And from grete feares, 

He thought hym well yfled. 
Quod he now lost, 

Is all this cost, 

We be neucr the nere. 

Ill mote he be, 

"Hiat caused me, 

To make my self a frere. 

Now’ masters all, 

Here now' I shall 

Elide tlicre as I began, 

In any wyse, 

I would au\se, 

And counsayle euery man, 

His owiie craft vse, 

All newe refu>e, 

And lyghtly let them gone : 
Play not the frere, 

Xow’ make good chere, 

And welcome euerveh one. 


A ruful lainenlacion (wrikii by master Thomas 
Mor e in \\\> >oiith) ol the deth of <{uenc 1^'disubcth 
mother to king Hc'ury the eight, wife to king 
Henry the seiientli, and eldest daughter to 
king Edward the fourlli, which quene Elisabeth 
dyed in childlied in February in the yere of our 
Lord 15015, and in the 18 yere of the raigne of 
king Henry tlie seuenth. 

0 ^ E that put your trust and confidence, 

In worldly ioy and frayle prosperite, 

1 hat so lyue here us ye should neuer hence. 

Remem Ix'r death and loke here vppon me. 

Ensaiimple I ihynkc there may no better be. 

\ our selfe wottc well that in this realme was I, 

Your quene but late, and lo now’ here I lye. 


Was I not borne ofoldc worllu linage? 

Was not my mother (|ucen(‘, my father kyng? 

Was I not a kinges fere in marriage? 

Had I not plenty of euery fdeasaunt thing? 
Morcifull (lod this is a straiinge reckenyng : 
Rychessc, honour, M’cltli, and auncestry, 

Hath me forsaken, and !o now here I ly. 

If worship rnyglit liauc kept me, I had not gone. 
If wyt myght liaiie me saueel, I neded not fere. 

If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 

But () good God w hat vayleth all this gere. 

When deth is come thy mighty messangere, 

Obey we must there is no remedy, 

Me hath he sommoned, and lo now here I ly. 

\et was I late promised otlicrwysc, 

This yere to Hue in welth and delice. 
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Witli her is Byas, whose countrey lackt defence, 
And whylom of their foes stode so in dout, 

That cche man hastely gan to cary thence. 

And asked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I here quod he all inyne with ino about : 

Wisedoin he ment, not fortunes brolle fees. 

For nought he counted his that he might leese. 

Heraclitus eke, lyst fclowship to kepe 
With glade poiiertee, Ueinocritus also : 

Of wiiich the fyrst can neuer cease but wcpe, 

To .see how thicke the blynded people go, 

M'ith labour great to purchase care and wo. 

I'hat Ollier laughcth to see the foolysh apes, 

How’ earnestly they walk about theyr capes. 

Of this poore sect, it is comen vsage, 

Oiuly to take that nature may sustayne. 

Banishing cleane all other surplusage. 

Tliey be content, and of nothyng complayne. 

No nygarde eke is of his good so fayne. 

But they more pleasure haue a thousande folde, 

Fhe secrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 

Set fortunes servauntes by them and ye wull, 
That one is free, that other euer thrall. 

That one content, that other neuer full. 

That one in suretye, that other lyke to fall. 

Who lyst to aduise them bothe, parccyue he shall, 
A.s great difference between them as we see, 
Betw'ixte wretchednes and felicite. 

Now haue I shewed you bothe : these w'hiche ye 
lyst. 

Stately fortune, or humble pouertec : 

That is to say, no we lyeth it in your fyst. 

To take here bondage, or free liliertee. 

But in thys poynle and ye do after me. 

Draw you to fortune, and labour her to [ilease. 

If that ye thynke your selfe to well at ease. 

And fvrst vppon the louely shall she smile, 

And freudly on the cast her w ancleriug eyes, 
Ihnbrace the in her armes, and for a w'hyle. 

Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradise : 

And foorth with all what so thou lyst deuise. 

She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappes : 

But for all that beware of after claj)pes. 

Reckon you neuer of her fauoure sure : 

Ye may in clowds as easily trace an hare. 

Or in drye lande cause fishes to endure, 

And make tlie burnyng fyre his heate to spare. 

And all thys worldc in compace to forfare, 

As her to make by craft or engine stable. 

That of her nature is euer variable. 

Serue her day and nyght as reuerently, 

Vppon tby knees as any seruaunt may. 


And in conclusion, tliat thou shalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy servyce I dwre say. 

And looke yet what' she geue|h the to day. 

With labour wonne she shall happly to morow 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with sorow. 

Wherefore yf thou in suretycf lyst to stande. 

Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
lleceyue nothyng that commeth from her hande. 
Loue maner and v'ertue : they be onely tho 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 

Then mayst thou boldly defye her tumyng chaunce : 
She can the neyther hynde nor auaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treasure. 
Trust not therein, and spende it liberally. 

Beare the not proud e, nor take not out of measure, 
Bylde not thyne house on heyth vp in the skye, 
Nonne falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature sent the hyther bare. 

The gyftes of fortnne count them borowed ware. 

Thomas More to them that seke Fortune. 

’^HO so delyteth to prouen and assay. 

Of w’averyng fortune the vneertayne lot. 

If that the aunswere please you not alway. 

Blame ye not me : for I commaunde you not 
Fortune to trust, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fist. 

She renneth loose, and tumeth where she lyst. 

The rollyngdyse in whomc your luckedoth stande. 
With whose vnhaftpy chaunce ye be so wroth. 

Ye knowe your selfe came neuer in myne hande. 
Lo in this ponde be fyshe and frogges both. 

Cast in your nettc ; but be you liefe or lothe. 

Hold you content as fortune lyst assyne : 

For it is your owne fyshyng and not myne. 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend. 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 

In many an other she shall it amende. 

There is no manne so farre out of her grace. 

But he sometyme hath comfort and solace : 

Ne none agayne so farre foorth in her fauour. 

That is full satisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is stately, solemne, prowde, and hye : 
And rychesse geraetii, to haue seruyee therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny : 

Some manne a thousande pound, some lesse some 
more. 

But for all that she kepeth euer in store. 

From euery manne some parcell of his wyll,- 
That he may pray therforeand serue her styll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he nctfie. 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none health. 
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Some hatfi al thre, but vp to honours trone, 

Can he not crepe, by no inaner of stelth. 

To some she sendeth, children, ryches, welthe. 
Honour, woorshyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe •• 

But yet she pyncheth hym with a shrewde wyfe. 

Then for asmuch as it is fortunes guyse. 

To graunt to manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 

But as her selfe lyst order and deuyse. 

Doth cuery manne his parte diuide and tax, 

I counsayle you eche one trusse vp your packes. 
And take no thyng at all, or be content, 

With suche rewarde as fortune hath you sent. 

All thynges in this boke that ye shall rede. 

Does as ye lyst, there shall no manne you bynde. 
Them to beleue, as surely as your crede. 

But notwithstandyng certes in my mynde, 

I durst well swere, as true ye shall them fynde. 

In euery poynt cche answere by and by, 

As are the iudgementes of astronomye. 

The Descrijx:ion of Richard the thirde. 

JJ^ICHARDE the third sonne, of whom we nowe 
entreate, was in witte and courage egall with 
either of them, in bodye and prowesse farre vnder 
them bothc, little of stature, ill fetured of limmes, 
croke backed, his left shoulder much higher than 
his right, hard fauoured of visage, and such as is in 
states called warlye, in other nienne otherwise, he 
Mas malicious, wrathfull, cnuious, and from afore 
his birth, euer frow'arde. It is for trouth reported, 
that the duches his mother had so much a doe in 
her trauailo, that shee could not bee deliuered of 
hym nncutte : and that he came into the uorldc 
nith the fcetc forwarde, as menne bee borne out- 
narde, and (as the fame runneth) also not vntothed, 
M hither menne of hatred reporte aboue the trouthe, 
or dies that nature chaunged her course in hys 
beginninge, m hiche in the course of his lyfe many 
thinges vnnaturallyc committed. None euill cap- 
taine n as hee in the warre, as to whiche his disposi- 
cion Mas more metely then for peace. Sundrye 
victories hadde hee, and sommetime ouerthrowes, 
but neuer in dcfaulte as for his owne parsone, either 
of hardinesse or polytike order, free was hee called 
of dyspence^ and sommewhat aboue hys power 
liberall, with large giftes hee get him vnstedfaste 
frendeshippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and 
spoyle in other places, and get him stedfast hatred. 
Hee was close and secrete, a deepe dissiniuler, 
lowlye of counteynaunce, arrogant of heart, out- 
wardly coumpinable where he inwardely hated, not 
letting to kisse whome he thoughte to kyll : dispiti- 


ous and cruell, not for euill will alway, but after for 
ambicion, and either for the suretie and encrease of 
his estate. Frende and foo was muche what indif- 
ferent, where his aduauntage grew, he spared no 
mans deathe, whose life withstoode his purpose. 
He slewe with his owne handes king Henry the 
sixt, being prisoner in the Tower, as menne con- 
stantly saye, and that without commaundement or 
knowledge of the king, whiche woulde vndoubtedly 
yf he had entended that thinge, haue appointed lluH 
boocherly office, to some otlier then his owne borne 
brother. 

Somme wise menne also weene, that his drift 
couertly conuayde, lacked not in helping furth his 
brother of Clarence to his deatli : whiche hee 
resisted openly, howbeit somwhat (as menne deme) 
more faintly then he that wer hartley minded to his 
wellh. And they that thus deme, thinke that he 
long time in king Edwardes life, forethought to be 
king in that case the king his brother (whose life hee 
looked that euil dyete shoulde shorten) shouhJe 
happen to decease (as in dede he did) while his 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thya 
intente he was gladde of his brothers death the (Iual- 
of Clarence, whose life must nedes haue hindereil 
hym so entendynge, whither the same duke of 
Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew tin, 
yonge king, or enterprised to be kyng himself. But 
of al this pointe, is there no certaintie, and who-.) 
diuineth vppon coniectures, maye as wel shole t > 
farre as to short. Howbeit this haue I by credible 
informacion learned, that the selfe nighte in whiche 
kyng Edwarde died, one Mystlebrooke longe eri> 
mornynge, came in greate haste to the house of one 
Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecrosse strele witliout 
Crepulgate : and when he was with hastye rappyug 
quickly letten in, hee shewed vnto Pottyer that 
kynge Edwarde was departed. By my troutiu 
manne quod Pottyer then M'yll my mayster tiie 
duke of Gloucester bee kynge. What cause iitt 
hadde soo to ihynke harde it is to saye, whythor 
hee being toward hym, anye thynge knewe that her- 
suche thynge purposed, or otherw'yse had an-.e 
inkelynge thereof : for hee was not likely to speake 
it of noughte. 

But nowe to returne to the course of this hystorye, 
vverc it that the duke of Gloucester hatlde of old 
fore-minded this conclusion, or was nowe at ei>te 
thereunto moued, and putte in hope by the occasion 
of the tender age of the younge princes, his nephues 
(as opportunitye and lykelyhoode of spede, putteth 
a manne in courage of diat hee neuer entended) 
[certayne is it that hee contriuetl theyr destruccion, 
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with the vsurpadon of the regal dignityc vppon 
hymselfe. And for tnuche as hee well wiste and 
hol|ie to mayntayn, a long continued grudge and 
- hearte brennynge betwcne the quenes kinred and 
the kinges blood eyther partye cnuying others 
authoritye, he nowe thought that their deuision 
shonldc bee (as it was in dede) a fortherlyc begyn- 
nynge to the pursuite of his intente, and a sure 
ground for the foundacion of al his building yf be 
might firste vnder the pretext of reuengynge of olde 
displeasure, abuse the anger and ygnoraunce of the 
tone partie, to the destruccion of the totlier : and 
then Wynne to this purpose as rnanye as he coulde : 
and those that coulde not be wonne, myght be loste 
ere they looked therefore. For of one thynge was 
hee certayne, that if his entente M^ere perceiued, he 
shold soone haue made peace beetwene the botbe 
parties, with his owne bloude. 

Kynge Edweu'de in his life, albeit that this dis- 
cencion beetwene hys frendes sommewhat yrked 
hym : yet in his good healthe he sommewhat the 
lesse regarded it, because hee thought whatsoeuer 
busines shoulde falle beetwene them, hymselfe 
should alwaye bee liable to rule bothe the parties. 

But in his last sicknesse, when hee receiued his 
natural 1 strengthe soo sore enfebled, that hee 
dyspayred all recouerye, then hee consyderynge the 
youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge lesse 
mistrusted then that that happened, yet well forse- 
ynge that inanye harnies myghte growe by theyr 
debate, whyle the youth of hys children shoulde 
lacke discrecion of themself and good counsayle of 
their frendes, of whiche either party shold counsayle 
for their owne commodity and rather by plcasaunte 
aduyse too wynne thcmselfe fauour, then by profit- 
able aduertisement to do the children good, he called 
some of them before him that were at variaunce, 
and in especyall the lorde marques Dorsette the 
quenes sonne by her fyrste housebande, and Rirharde 
the lord Hastynges, a noble man, than lorde cham- 
berlayne agayne whome the quene specially grudged, 
for the great fauoure the kyng bare hym, and also 
for that shee thoughte hym secretlye familyer with 
the kynge in wanton coumpanye. Her kynred also 
bare hym sore, as well for that the kynge haddc 
made hym captayne of Calyce (which office the 
lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene,- claimed of the 
kinges former promyse) as for diuerse other great 
giftes which he receyued, that they loked for. When 
these lordes with diuerse other of bothe the parties 
were confme in presence, the kynge liftinge vppe 
himselfe and vndersette with pillowes, as it is 
reported on this wyse sayd vnto them. My lordes. 


my dere kinsmenne and alies, in what plighte I lye 
ou see, and I feele. By whiche the lesse whyle 
looke to lyue with you, the more depelye am I 
moued to care in what case I leaue you, for such as 
I leauve you, suche bee my children lyke to fynde 
you. Whiche if they shoulde (that Godde forbydde 
tynde you at varyaunce, myght happe to fall them 
selfe at warre ere their discrecion woulde serue to 
sette you at peace. Ye se their youthe, of whiche 
I recken the onely suretie to reste in yam concord. 
For it suffiseth not al you loue them, yf eche 
of you hate other. If they wer menne, your faith- 
fulnesse happelye woulde suffise. But childehood 
must be maintained by mens autlioritye, and slipper 
youth vnderpropped with elder counsayle, which 
neither they can haue, but ye geue it, nor ye geue i^ 
yf ye gree not. For wher eche laboureth to breake 
that the other maketh, and for hatred of eche of 
others parson, impugneth eche others counsayle, 
there must it nedes bee long ere anye good conclu- 
sion goe forwarde. And also while either partye 
laboureth to be chiefe, flattery shall haue more place 
then plaine and faithfull aduyse, of whyche muste 
needes ensure the euyll bringing vppe of the prynce, 
whose mynd in tender youth infect, shal redily fal 
to mischief and riot, and drawe down with tliis 
noble reline to ruine, but if grace turn him to M’is- 
dom, which if God send, then thei that by euill 
menes before pleased hym best, shal after fall far- 
thest out of fauour, so that euer at length euill 
driftes dreue to nought, and good plain wayes 
prosper. Great variaunce hath ther long bene 
betwene you, not alway for great causes. Sometime 
a thing right wel intended, our misconstruccion 
turneth vnto worse or a smal displeasure done vs, 
eyther our owne aflfeccion or euil tongues agreueth. 
But this wote I well ye neuer had so great cause of 
hatred, as ye have of loue. That we be al men, 
that we be christen men, this shall I leave for 
prechers to tel you (and yet I wote nere whither 
any prechers wordes ought more to moue you, then 
his that is by and by gooying to the place that thei 
all preache of.) But this shal I desire you to 
remember, that the one parte of you is of my bloode» 
the other of myne alies, and eche of yow with other, 
eyther of kinred or aflinitie, whiche spirytuall kyn- 
red of affynyty, if the sacramentes of Christes 
churche, beare that weyghte with vs that woulde 
Godde thei did, shoulde no lesse moue vs to chari- 

g ' c, then the respecte of fleshlye consanguinitye. 

ure Lorde forbydde, that you loue together the 
worse, for the selfe cause that you ougbl to loue the 
better. And yet that happeneth. And no where 
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fyndc wee so deadlye debate as amonge them, 
whycbe by nature and lawe moste oughte to agree 
together. Suche a pestilente serpente is ambicion 
and desyre of vaine glorye and soueraintye, whiche 
amonge states where lie once entreth crepetb foortb 
so farre, tyll with deuision and variaunce bee turneth 
all to mischiefe. First longing to be nexte the best, 
afterwarde egall with the Iwste, and at laste chiefe 
and aboue the beste. Of which immoderate appe- 
tite of woorship, and thereby of debate and dissen- 
don what losse, what sorowe, what trouble bathe 
within these fewe yeares growcn in this real me, 
I praye Godde as w-el forgeate as wee wel re- 
member. 

Whiche thinges yf I coulde as well haue foresene, 
as I haue with my more payne then pleasure proued, 
by Goddes blessed Ladie (that was euer bis othe) I 
woulde neuer haue won the courtesye of mennes 
knees, with the losse of soo many heades. But 
sithen thynges passed cannot be gaine called, muche 
oughte wee the more beware, by what occasion we 
haue taken soo greate hurt afore, that we eftesooncs 
fall not in that occasion agayne. Nowe be those 
griefes passed, and all is (Godde be thanked) quiete, 
and likelie righte wel to prosper in wealthfull peace 
under youre coseyns my children, if Godde send 
them life and you lone. Of whiche twoo thinges, 
the lesse losse wer they by whome thoughc Godde 
dydde hys pleasure, yet shouldc the realme alway 
finde kinges and peraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among your selfe in a childes reygne fall at 
debate, many a good man shall perish and happely 
he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. 
Wherfore in these laste wordes that euer I lookc to 
speake with you : I exhort you and require you al, 
for the loue that you haue euer borne to me, for the 
loue that I haue euer borne to you, for the loue that 
our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time forwarde, 
all grieues forgotten, eche of you loue other. 
Whiche I verelye truste you will, if ye any thing 
earthly regard, either Godde or your king, aifinitie 
or kinred, this realme, your owne countrey, or your 
owne surety. And therewithal the king no longer 
^during to sitte vp, laide him down on his right 
aide, his face towarde them : and none was there 
present that coulde refrain from weping. But the 
lordes recomforting him with as good wordes as they 
could, and answering for the time as thei thought 
to stand with his pleasure, there in his presence 
(as by their wordes appered) eche forgaue other, 
and loyned their hands together, when (as it after 
appeared by their dedes) their hearts wer far a 
•onder. As sone as the king was departed, the 


noble prince bis sonne drew toward London, which 
at the time of his decease, kept his housbold at 
Ludlow in Wales. Which countrey being far of 
from the law and recourse to iustice, was begon to 
be farre oute of good wyll and waxen wild, robbers 
and riuers walking at libertie vncorrected. And for 
this encheason the prince was in the life of his father 
sente thither, to the ende that the authoritie of his 
presence should refraine euill disposed parsons fro 
the baldness of their former outerages, to the gouer- 
naunce and ordering of this yong prince at his 
sending thythcr, was there appointed Sir Antiiony 
Woduille lord Riuers and brother unto the quene, 
a right honourable man, as valiaunte of hande as 
politike in counsayle. Adioyned wer there vnto 
him other of the same partie, and in effect euery 
one as he was nerest of kin vnto the quene, so w’as 
planted next about the prince. That drifte by the 
quene not unwisely deuised, whereby her bloode 
miglite of youth be rooted in the princes fauor, the 
duke pf Gloucester turned vnto their destruccion, 
and upon that grounde set the foundacion of all his 
vnhappy building. For whom soeuer he perceiued, 
either at variance with them, or bearing himself 
their fauor, hee brake vnto them, som by mouth, 
som by writing or secret messengers, that it 
neyther was reason nor in any wise to be suffered, 
that the yong king their master and kinsmanne, 
shoode bee in the handes and custodye of his 
mothers kinred, sequestred in maner from theyr 
coinpani, and attendance, of which eueri one ought 
him as faithful seruice as they, and manye of them 
far more honorable part of kin then his mothers 
side : whose blood (quod he) sauing the kinges 
pleasure, was ful vnmetely to be matched with his : 
whiche nowe to be as who say remoued from the 
kyng, and the lesse noble to be left aboute him, is 
(quod he) neither honorable to hys magestie, nor 
vnto vs, and also to his grace no surety to haue the 
mightiest of his frendes from him, and vnto vs no 
little ieopardy, to suffer our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in 
youtli, namely which is lighte of beliefe and sone 
perswaded. Ye remember I trow king Edward 
himself, albeit he was a manne of age and of discre- 
cion, yet was he in manye thynges ruled by tlie 
bende, more then stode either witS his honour, or 
our profite, or with the commoditie of any manne 
els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of 
them selfe. \^iche whither they sorer thristed 
after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer harde I 
Iwene to gesse. And if some folkes firendship had 
I not holden better place with the king, then any 
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respect of Jdnred, thei might peraduentuni easily 
have be trapped and brought to confusion somme 
of vs ere this. Why not as easily as they haue 
done some other alreadye, as neere of his royal 
bloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, 
and thanke be to his grace that peril is paste. 
Howe be it as great is grouting, yf wee suffer this 
vonge kyng in oure eneniyes hande, whiche without 
his wyttyng, might abuse the name of his commaun- 
dements, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God 
and good prouision forbyd. Of which good proui-| 
sion none of vs hath any thin^ the lesse nede, for 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges 
pleasure badde mote place then the parties willes. 
Nor none of vs I beleue is so vnwyse, ohersone to 
truste a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to 
think that an houerly kindnes, sodainely contract in 
one houre continued, yet scant a fortnight, shold be 
deper setled in their stomackes : then a long accus> 
tomed malice many yeres rooted. 

With these wordes and wrytinges and suche 
other, the duke of Gloucester sone set a fyre, them 
that where of themself ethe to kindle, and in espe- 
ciall twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and 
Richarde lorde Hastinges and chaumbenayn, both 
men of honour and of great power. The tone by 
longe succession from his ancestrie, the tother by 
his office and the kinges fauor. These two not 
hearing eche to other so muche loue, as hatred 
bothe vnto the queues partie ; in thys poynt ac- 
corded together wyth the duke of Gloucester, that 
they wolde vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, 
all his mothers frendes, vndei* the name of their 
enemyes. Vpon this concluded, the duke of 
Gloucester vnderstandyng, that the lordes whiche 
at that tyme were aboute the kyng, entended to 
bryng him vppe to his coronacion, accoumpanied 
with suche power of theyr frendes, that it shoulde 
bee harde for hym to bryng his purpose to passe, 
without the gathering and great assemble of people 
and in maner of open warrte, wherof the ende he 
wiste was doubtous, and in "which the kyng being 
on their side, his part should htthe the face and 
flame of a rebellion : he secretly therefore by diuers 
meanes, caused the quene to be perswadcd and 
brought in the mynd, that it neither wer nede, and 
also shold be i^pardous, the king to come vp 
strong. For where as nowe euery lorde loued 
other, and none other thing studyed vppon, but 
aboute the coronacioh and honoure of the king : if 
the lordes of her kinred shold assemble in the kinges 
name mUdfe'^filtople, thei srhduld geue the lordes 
ataixte whonib and thdm hadde bene sommeiyme 


debate, to teare and sosptete, leste thei shdulde 
gather thys people, not for the kynges sauegarde 
whome no manne empilgbed^ but for ueyr destrue- 
cion, hauying more regarde to their olde variaunce, 
then tbidr newe attonement. For whiche cause 
thei shoulde assemble on the other partie muche 
people agayne for their defence, whose power she 
wyste wel forre stretched. And thus should al die 
realme fall on a rore. And of al the hurte that 
therof should ensue, which was likely not to be litei, 
and the most harme there like to fal wher she lest 
would, al the worlde woulde put her and her kinred 
in the wyght, and say that thei had vnwysely and 
vntrewlye also, broken the amitie and peace that 
the kyng her husband so prudentelye made, betwene 
hys kinne and hers in his death bed, and whiche 
the other party faithfully obserued. 

The quene being in this wise perswaded, suche 
woorde sent vnto her sonne, and vnto her brother 
being aboute the kynge, and ouer that the duke of 
Gloucester hymselfe and other lordes the chiefe of 
hys bende, wrote vnto the kynge soo reuerentlye, 
and to the queenes frendes, there soo louyngelye, 
that they nothynge earthelye niystrus^nge, broughte 
the kynge vppe in greate haste, not in good spede, 
with a sober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in 
his waye to London gone, from Northampton, wten 
these dukes of Gloucester and Buckyngham came 
thither. Where remained behynd, Ihe lorde Ryuers 
the kynges vncle, entendyng on the morrow e to 
folow the kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye 
Stratforde miles thence, earely or hee de- 

parted. So w'as there made that nyghte muche 
frendely chere betwene these dukes and the lorde 
Riuers a greate while. But incontinente after that 
they were oppenlye with greate courtesy departed, 
and the lorde Riuers lodged, the dukes secretelye 
with a fewe of their moste priuye frendes, sette them 
downe in counsayle, Wherin they spent a great parte 
of the nyght. And at their risinge in the dawyng 
of the day, thei sent about priuily to their seruantes 
in the innes and lodgynges about, geuinge them 
commaundemente to make them selfe shortely 
rcadye, for their lordes wer to horsebackwardf. 
Vppon whiche messages, manye of their folke were 
attendaunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers ser- 
uantes were vnreadye. Nowe hadde these dukes 
taken also into their custodye the kayes of the inne, 
that none shoulde passe fourth without theyr 
licence. 

And ouer this in the hyghe waye towanie Stonye 
Stratforde where the kynge laye, Jhey hadde bee- 
stowed certayne of theyr folke, that shoulde sende 
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titcl(A4gAyo^>M>d fiOPOptdl to retoifrae, «iiy#qMone and,||ie|ie(l<tlttwi out the toges trfeawr, sod sent 
that were gptteo Oirt6 flS NortiiiiQaptOO tOVArd imspne tp tlPis «e». All whicbe tbioge tbese dukes 
Stonye Sti^ford^jl^U -Ibey diould gepe other wiste aidl were dooe for pood purposes and neoes- 
lycence. For ee muc^ M the dplies thepnselfe sari by the whole eounaiule at London, sauing that 
entendcd for the shewe of tbelie dylygf^ice, to bee sommewhat tbei must sai. Vnto wbicfae woordes, 
the fyrste that aboulde d>at daye atts^ rf^pop the the king annswered, Wha* ™y brother Marques hath 
kynges highneue oute of Ibat 0wne ; diue bare done I cannot sale. But in good faith I dare well 
they folke in baade. But when the lorde Byuers aunswere for myne vncle Riuers and my brother 
vnderstcde ^lo gatee dosed, and the wayes on hem, that thei be innocent of any such matters, 
euerye side besette, neythaar bys seniauutes nor Yemy liege quod the duke of Buckingham diet h^ue 
bymselfe suffered to go oute, pafseiuyng well eo kepte theire dealing in these matters &rre fro the 
create a thyngt -without his knowlad^ not b^n knowledge of your good grace. And foorthwith thei 
H)r noughte, oomparyng this mapar present with arrested the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas Waugban 
this last nif^tes cbere, in so few boures so gret a knightp, in the kinges presence, and brougb|ie the 
ctxauoge maruelouslye imsUkedu tjow be it tithe king and all backe vnto Northampton, where die 
bee could not get awaye, and keep binatelfe close, tooke a^ine further counsaile. And thi^e they 
hee woulde not, leste be sboulde seepie to byde sent awaie frppi the kinge whom it pleased thepa, 
bimselfe for soma secret feere of bys owoe^aulte, and sette newc toruantes aboute him, such aslyked 
whereof be aaw no such cause in hym self: be better theip tbiem him. At whicbe dealinge bee 
determined yppop the suretia of bis own eopseitpoe, wepte and was nothing contente, but It boot^ not. 
to goe boldriye to tbew^'#nd inquire what tbys And at dyner the duke of Gloucester sente a diske 
matter myghte mesne. Wbome as toone at they from his owne table to the lord Riuers, prayinge 
sawe, they beganne to quarrell with hym, and saye, him to be of good cbere, all should be well inough. 
that bee intended to sette distaunce beetweene the And be tlieoked the duke, and prayed the messen* 
kynge and them, and to brynge them to confusion, ger to beare it to his nephewe ^e lorde Richarde 
but It sboulde not lye in hys power. And when with the same message for his comfort, who he 
hee beganne (as hee was a very well spoken mcaine) thought had more nede of couinfort, as one to whom 
in goo^y wise to excuse himself, they tailed not such adueisitie was straunge. But himself had 
the eode of bis aunswere, but shortely toofce him been al bis dayes in vre therewith, and therefore 
and putte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth coulde beare it the better. But for al this coum- 
wente to borsebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye fortable courtesye of the duke of Gloucester he 
Strat&rde. Where they founde the kinge with his sent the lorde Riuers and the lorde Richarde with 
comptnde readye to leape on borsebacke, end Sir Thomas Vaughan into the Nortbe countrey 
departe forwaiMle, to leaue that lodging for tbm, into diners places to prison , and afterward al 
because it was to streighte for bothe coutnpanies. to Pomfirait, ‘wbere they were in conclusion be 
And as sone as they came in bis presence, they , headed, 
ligbteidowne with ml their companie aboute them. 

To whome the duke of fiuckioebam saide, goe afore A letter written with a cole by Sir Thomas More 
gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe your rowmes. to hys doughter maistres Margaret Roper, 
And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, within a whyle after he was a prisoner in the 

and on theire knees in very humble wise, salued his Tower, 

grace ; whidbe receyued them in very ioyous and 

amiable maner, notbinge eartUlye knowing nor J^YNE own good doughter, our lorde be totmked 
mistrusdnge as yet. But euen by and by in bis{ i RUi in good helthe of bodye and in good 

presence, they piked a quarrell to the lorde Rich- quiet of minde : and of worldly 4hynges I no more 

arde Graye, the kjaages other brother by his inothm', desyer then I haue. I beseeb hym make you all 
sayinge thid bee the lorde marques his brother niery in the hope of heauen. And such thynges as 
and the lorde Riuers his vncle, hadde coumpassed '1 somewhat longed to talke with you all, concem- 
to rule the kinge and the realme, and to sette vari' ing the worlde to come, our Lorde put tbeim into 
aunce, among the states, and to subdewe and de- your myndc^ as I tnute he dotoe and better to by 
stroye the noble blopd of the rmdm. Toward the bvs bw who blesse yoq^ond prasearlia-^tou 

accoumpUsbipge whereof, they sayde that the lorde ull. Written wyth a cole oy louing 

Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, father, who in hys pore pn^ers tS^illetb none of 
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you all, nor yoor babea, nor your nurses, Mr yourj , 
good husbandes, nor your good husbandes shreivde Maye neuer bui 
wyues, nor your Others shrewde wyfe neither, nor I was sore mooed to 
our other firendes. And thus fare ye hartely wef 
for lacke of paper. 

Thomas More, knight. 


Two short ballettes which Sir Thomas More made 
for bys pastime while he was prisoner in the 
Tower of London. 

Lewvs the lost louer. 

■pt Y flattering fortune, loke thou neuer so fayre. 
Or neuer so plesantly begin to smile. 

As though thou wouldst my mine all repayre. 
During my life thou shalt not me begile. 

Trust shall I God, to entre in a while. 

Hys hauen or heauen sure and vniforme 
Euer after thy calme, loke I for a storme. 

Dauy the dycer. 


Whereby I rede, theyr reoome and tbeyr fiune 
but euermore endure 
a forse4lid same 
But ignoFBunce foil soone dyd me dysoure 
And shewed that in this arte I was not sure 
For to illumine she sayd I was to duUe 
Aduysynge me my pehne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he so wyll att^me 
Excedyng farther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be barde, but feble is brayne 
Yet haue 1 knowen-suche er this 
But of reproche surely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth byer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he slyde downe, who shall hym saue ? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and 
cast 

That I ne wyste what to do was beste 
So sore enwered tliat I was at the laste 
Enforsed to slepe, and for to take some reste 
And to lye downe as soone as I my dreste 
At Harwyche porte slumbrynge as I laye 
~n myne nostes house called powers keye. 


¥ ONG was I lady Lucke your seruing man, 

And now haue lost agayne all that I gat, 
Wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, 
And in my mynde remember this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I beshrew your cat, 
But in fayth 1 blesse you agayne a thousand times, 
For lending me now some laysure to make rymes. 

At the same time with Sir Thomas More lived 
Skelton, the poet laureate of Henrt VIII. from 
whose works it seems proper to insert a few stanzas, 
though he cannot be said to have attained great ele- 
gance of language. 

The Prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 

¥N Autumpne when the sonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our come 
Whan Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole aityke, smylynge halfe in ascorne 
At our foly, and our vnstedfastnesse 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 

I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whicbe full craftely 
Yndo* as couerte termcs as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke subtylly 
Withfiesslm vtteraunce full sentencyously j 

Dyuerse awne spared not vyce to wn;<^- 

Some of mortoUtae nobly did endvte 


Of the wits that flourished in the reign of Henrt 
VIII. none has been more frequently celebrated 
than the earl of Surry; and this history would 
therefore have been imperfect without some speci- 
mens of his works, which yet it is not easy to 
distinguish from those of Sir Thomas Wyat and 
others, with which they are confounded in the 
edition that has fallen into my hands. The three 
first are, I believe, Surry’s ; the rest, being of the 
same age, are selected, some as examples of different 
measures, and one as the oldest composition which 
I have found in blank verse. 

Descripcion of Spring, wherein eche thing renews, 
save only the lover. 

'T'HE soote season that bud, and bloom fourth 
bringes. 

With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale. 
The Niglitingall with fethers new she singes ; 

The turtle to her mate hath told the tale : 
iSomer is come, for every spray now springes. 

The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 

The bucke in brake his wmter cdkte he flynges ; 

The fishes flete with newe repayred scale : 

The adder all ’.er slough away she flynges. 

The swift swallow pursueth the flyes 
The busy bee her honey how she mynges ; 

Winter is worne that was the floures bale. 

And thus I see among these pleasant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my sorrow sprynges. 
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Descripcioii of the restless estate of a lover. 

l^HEN youth blsii led me half the race, 

That Cupides scouree had made me runne : 
I looked back to meet the ^aoe, 

From whence my weary course begunne : 

And then I saw howe my dcsyre 
Misguiding me had led the waye. 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 

Had made me lose a better prey. 

For when in sighes I spent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game ; 

The boyling smoke dyd stul bewray, 

The present heat of secret flame : 

And when salt teares do ba 3 rne my breast. 

Where love his pleasant traynes hath sown. 

Her beauty hath the fruytes opprest, 

Ere that the buddes were spronge and blowne. 

And when myne eyen dyd stul pursue^ 

The flying chase of theyre'request ; 

Theyre greedy looks did oft renew. 

The hydden wounde within my breste. 

When every loke these cheekes might stayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red ; 

By outward signes appeared playne. 

To her for helpe my harte was fled. 

But all to late Love leameth me, 

To paynt all kynd of Colours new; 

To blynd theyre eyes that else should see 
My speckled chekes with Cupides hew. 

And now the covert brest I dame. 

That worshipt Cupide secretely ; 

And nourished hys sacred flame, 

From whence no blaiiing sparks do flye. 

Descripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and 
Sleightes of Love. 

fiUCH wayward wayes hath Love, that most part 
in discord 

Our willes do stand, whereby our hartes but seldom 
do accord : 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 
The simple hartes which he doth strike with froward 
divers stroke. 

He causeth^th’ one to rage with golden burning 
darte. 

And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others 
harte, 

Whose gleames of burning fyre and easy sparkes of 
flame. 

In balance of unequal weyght be ponderetb by ame 


Fwamtaye ford where 1 myghte wade and pass full 
well, 

He me withdrawes and delh me drive, into a dope 
dark bell : 

And me witholdes where 1 am calde and ofired 
place, 

And willes me that my mortal foe I do beseke of 
Grace ; 

He lettes me to pursue a conquest welnere wonne 

To follow where my paynes were lost, ere that my 
sute begunne. « 

So by this means I know how soon a hart may 
turne 

From warre to peace, from truce to stryfe, and so 
agayne returne. 

I know how to content myself in others lust. 

Of little stuffe unto my self to weave a webbe of 
trust: 

And how to hyde my harmes with sole dyssembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. 

I know how that the hloud forsakes the face for 
dred. 

And how by shame it staynes agayne the Chekes 
with flaming red : 

I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he 
lurkes : 

The hammer of the restless forge I wote eke how it 
workes. 

I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 

But ofte the wordes cyme fourth awrye of him that 
loveth well. 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he 
shakes, 

In synging howe he doth complayne, in sleeping how 
he wakes 

To languish without ache, sickelesse for to con- 
sume, 

A thousand tliynges for to devise, resolvynge of his 
fume; 

And though he lyste to see his Ladyes Grace full 
sore 

Such pleasures as delyght his Eye, do not his helthe 
restore. 

1 know to seke the tracte of my desyred foe. 

And fere to fynde that 1 do seek, but diiefly this I 
know. 

That Lovers must tnmsfourme into the thyitge be- 
loved, M 

And live (alas! who would bdieva^ vnth sprite 
from Lyfe removed. 
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I knowe in tuu^ «i^s and laughten of the! 
spleene^ ! 

At once to chailH^ my etate, my will, and dm niy| 
colour 3ene, 

1 know bow 'to deceyve my self wythe otiiers hdpe^ 

And how the Lyon chastised is, by beatyng of thej 
whelpe. 

In standynge nere the fyre, I knew how that I 
firease; 

Farre of I bume, in bothe 1 waste, and so my Lyfei 
I leese. 

I know bow Love doth rage upon a y^ldingj 
mynde. 

How sincdlc a nete may take and maae a harte of] 
gentle kynde : 

Or else with seldom swete to season hepes of gall, 

Revived with a glympse of Grace old sorrowes to! 
let fall. 

The hydden ttaynea I know, and secret snares oil 
Love, 

How soone a lobe will prynte a tboughte that aevar| 
may remove. I 

The ^yp per state I know, the sodein turnes from] 
welthe 

The doubtfuU hope, the certaine wooe, and .sure! 
despaired helthe. 


A praise of his ladie. 

(Q-EVE place you ladies and be gone. 
Boast not your selves at all, 

For here athande approacheth one, 
Wb(Mje fece will stayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excel the precious stone, 

I wishe to have none other bookes 
To reade or lo(^ upon. 

In eche of her two christall eyes, 
Smyleth h naked hoy; 

It woulde you all in heart sufiise 
To see thdt hrnipe ctf j6ye. 

I think nature hath lost the mouldy 
WhefdiAe her shape did take ; 

Of else I dnubte if nature coulde 
So •fiiyre -a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto die ]^flk kinde. 

Whose 9ike was never scene nor heard, 
That any man can fynde. 

In lyie she is JDiena'chast* 

In trouthf^lopey, 
ftt%o0ra4iil'<0k0'm deda Stedfiat; 
What will you more we'say : 


If all the world were soi^ so fum, 

Who could finde sucbe a wigh^ 

Her beauty twinkletb lyke a stitim 
Within the frosty night. 

The Lover refused of his love, euato r epeth vertue, 

JkfY youthfull yeares are past, 

My joyful! dayes are gone. 

My lyfe it may not last, 

My grave and I am one. 

Ikty myrth and joyes are fled, 

And 1 a Man in wo, 

Desirous to be ded, 

My mischiefe to forgo. 

I burae and am a colde^ 

I freese amyddes the fyer, 

I see she doth witholde 
That is my honest desyre. 

I see my helpe at hande, 

I see my lyfe also, 

I see where she doth stende 
That is my deadly fo. 

I see how she doth see. 

And yet she will be blynde, 

I see in helpyng me, 

She sekes and wll not fynde. 

I see how she doth wrye. 

When I begynne to mone, 

I see when 1 come nye, , 

How fayne she would be gone. 

I see what wil ye more. 

She will me gladly kill, 

And you shall see therfore 
That she shall have her will. 

I oauDotiliwe with stones, 

It is too hard a foode, 

I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady'good. 

The death of ZOROAS, -an E^ptian asfronomer, 
in the first fight that Alexander had with the 
Per^ans. 

W O W clattring armes, now nffing fasoyls of wane, 
Gaa pi^ the noys ofdre^Il hrumpebs chwg, 
Shrowded with shafts, the heaven with cloude of 
dartes, 

Covered the ayre. Against full frittedibulles. 

As fineeth kyndlBd yre the lyons iceeac^ 

Whose greedy guts the gnawmg hungartprickes ; 

So Macwdimg u^aiast ihe Peraum faru, < 
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Now corpses fayde tiie purpurde soyle with blood : 
Large slau^ter on ecoe side, bat Ferses more, 
Moyst 'fimes befaAed> theyr heartes and numbers 
bate 

Ibint^ while they gave backe, and &11 to flighte. 
The litening Ma^mi by swordes, b^ gleaves. 

By bandes and troupes m footmen, with his ^rde, ; 
Speedes to Dary, but bym bis merest kyn, 

Oxate preserves widi horsemen on a plumpe 
Before his carr, that none his charge should give. 
Here grunts, here groans, eche where strong youth 
is spent : 

Shaking her bloudy bands, fiellonO among 
The Perses soweth all kind of cruel death : 

With throte yrent he roares, he lyedi along 
His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 
Hym smytes the club, hym woundes farre stiyking 
bowe. 

And hym ttie sling, and him die shining sword ; 

He dyeth, he is aU dead, he pantes, he restes. 

Right over stoode in snowwhite armour brave, 

'Die Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke ; 

And in celestiall bodies he could tell 
The moving meeting light, aspect eclips. 

And influence, and constellations all ; 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, whatyere, 

Of plenty storde, what singe forewarned death, 

How winter gendreth snow, what temperature 
In the prime tyde doth season well the soyle, 

Why summer bumes, why autumne hath ripe 
grapes. 

Whither the circle quadrate may become. 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themselves how great 
Proportion is ; what sway the erring lightes 
Do^ send in course gayne that fyrst movyng 
heaven ; 

What grees one from another distance be, 

What Starr doth lett die hurtfull fyre to rage. 

Or him more myHe what opposition makes. 

What fyre doth qualifye Mavorses fyre. 

What house eche one doth seeke, what [flannett 
raignes 

Within this heaven sphere, nor that small tbynges 
I speake, wdiole heaven he closeth in his brest. 

This sage then in the starres hath spyed the fates 
Threatned him deadi without delay, and, sith. 

He saw he could not fktsdl order channge. 

Foreward he preSt m battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of Ifls tight hand desirous to be slain, - j 
The bouldest borne, and worthiest in the feildi ; : 


And M a.wi^t» now wery of bis lyfe. 

And seking death, in fyrst frmit of his rage. 

Comes desperately to Alexanders face, 

At him widi dartes one after other throwes, 

With Ncklesse wordes and clamour him provokes, 
And saytb, Nectaoaks bastard sbamefullstayne 
Of mothers bed, why losest thou tfajr strokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in case 
Manhood there be so much left in thy hearty 
Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apollo’s laurell both for leaminges laude, 

And eke for martiall praise, that in my sUelde 
The seven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here. 

The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 
The wilfiiU wight, and' with soft words ayen, 

0 monstrous man (quoth he) what so thou ar^ 

1 pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 
This lodge of Lore, the Muses mansion marre ; 
That treasure house this hand shall never ^yle. 
My sword shall neuer bruise that skilfull brayne. 
Long gather’d heapes of science sone to spill; 

O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 
From Wisdoms garden give ; how many may 
By you the wiser and the better prove : 

What error, what mad moode, what fren^ thee 
Perswades to be downe, sent to depe Avem^ 
Where no artes flourish, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all these sawes. When thus the Sovereign 
said, 

Alighted Zoroas with sword unsheathed, 

The careless king there smoate above the grave. 

At th’ opening of his quishes wounded him, 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground ; 

The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnashe. 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wise 
Hym to forl)eare, sett spurrs upon his stede, 

And tumde away, lest anger of his smarte 
Should cause revenger hand deale balefull blowos. 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights. 

One Meleager could not bear this sight. 

But ran upon the said Egyptian rude. 

And cutt him in bothe knees : he fell to glhound, 
Wherewith a whole rout came of souldtoors steme^ 
And all in pieces hewed the sely seg. 

But happely the souletied to the starres. 

Where, under him, he hath fell sight of aH, 

Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Persians waild such sapience to forgoe. 

The very fone the Macedonians wisht 
He would have lived, king Alexamioc selfe 
Demde him a man unmeteto dye afiA; 

Who wonne like praise far conquesttifw Yre " 
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As for stoute men in field that day subdued. 

Who princes taught how to disceme a man, , 

That in his bead fto rare a jewel beares, 

But over all those same Camenes, those same, 
Divine >€annene8, whose honour he procuitle, 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 
Lamented,' and for thankes, all that they can, 

Do cherish hym deceast, and sett him free, 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 

Barclay wrote about 1550; his chief work is 
the Ship of Fooles, of which the following ex- 
tract will shew his style. 

Of Mockers and Scomers, and false Accusers. 

^ HEARTLESS fooles, haste here to our doc- 
trine, 

Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 

Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 

For here shall I shewe you good and veritie : 
Encline, and ye finde shall great prosperitie. 
Ensuing the doctrine of our fatliers olde, 

And godly lavves in valour worth great golde. 

Who that will follow the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertue, shall find auauncement : 
Wherforeye fooles, that in your sinne are bolde. 
Ensue ye wisdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 
Wisdome is the way of men most excellent : 
Therfore haue done, and shortly spede your pace, 
To quaynt your self and company with grace. 

Learne what is vertue, therin is great solace, 
Leame what is truth, sadnes and prudence. 

Let grutche be gone, and grauitie purchase, 

Forsake your folly and inconucnience. 

Cease to be fooles, and ay to sue offence, 

Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes, 

For it and wisedome is ground of clenlynes. 

Wisedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 
Whiche man endueth with honour speciall, 

But suche heartes as slepe in foolishnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all : 

But in this little barge in principall 
All foolish mockers I purpose to repreue, 

Clawe be his backe that feeleth itche or greue. 

Mock«rs and scorhers that are harde of beleue. 
With a rough combe here wilt I clawe and grate. 
To proue if they will firom their vice remeue. 

And leaue their folly, which causeth great debate : 
Suche cayriues spare neyther poore man nor estate. 
And whm Hkeu' selfe are most worthy derision, 
Other men to scorne is all their most condition. 


Yet are mo fooles of this abusion, 

Whiche of wise men despiseth the doctrine, 

With mowes, mockes, scorne, and collusion, 
Rewarding rebukes for their good discipline : 

Shewe to suche wisdome, yet riiall they not encline 
Unto the same, but set nothing therby, 

But mocke thy doctrine, still or openly. 

So in the worlde it appeareth commonly. 

That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 

A mocke or mowe shall he haue by and by : 

Thus in derision haue fooles their speciall game. 
Correct a wise man that would cschue ill name, 
And fayne woulde leame, and his lewde life amende. 
And to thy wordes he gladly shall intende. 

If by misfortune a rightwise man offende, 

He gladly suffereth a iuste correction. 

And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him selfe putting mekely unto subiection, 

Folowing his preceptes and good direction : 

But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame. 

He shall his teacher hate, slaunder and diffrime. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own shame, 
And bis owne dartes retourae to him agayne. 

And so is he sore wounded with the same, 

And in wo endetb, great misery and payne. 

It also proued frill often is certayne. 

That they that on mockers alway their mindes 
cast, 

Shall of all other be mocked at the last. 

He that goeth right, stedfast, sure, and fast. 

May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame. 
And he that is white may well his scornes cast 
Agaynst a man of Inde : but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vseth the same. 

But who that of sinne is cleane in deede and 
thought, 

May him well scorne whose liuing is starke nought 
The scornes of Naball full dere should haue been 
bought 

If Abigayl his wife discrete and sage. 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes sought 
The wrath of Dauid to temper and asswage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 
Two and fortie children rent and tome, 

For they the prophet Helyseus did scorne. 

So might they curse the time that they were 
borne. 

For their mocking of this prophete diuine : 

So many otlier of this sort often mourne 
For their lewde mockes, and fall into mine. 

Thus it is foly for wise men to incline. 

To this lewde flocke of fooles, for see toou shall 
Then moste scorning tliat are most bad of all. 
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‘ The LeoMoy Baidav taihe £Do)eik 

T£ nomithigibaiMi ifiet'la 0 ^^ set yoor iay,^ 
Proudly desfusiflg > 

meyeexawiS^mlSIsflirllibl^ * 

Which laugheiPslM 

Which him aftwleWiew'roPhiif tfeusgrwsiofl, 

And made hitfi^biUbiiht Msiyoe and stocke. 
So shall ye heytira ef the cohduibn, ■ 

Since ye are nought, ahd other scome and naockc. 

About the yealr 1553 wr^Dr. Wilsok, a man 
celebrated for the politenesS'W his style^ and the ex- 
tent of his knowledge : wbM was the state of our 
language in his time, the*!tbllowing may be of use 
to Slow. 


PRONUNCIATION is an apte orderinge both 
of the voyce. countenaunce, and all the whole 
bodyc, accordynge to the worthines of suche 
woordes and matter as by speacbe are declared. 
The vse hereof is suche fpr anye one that liketh to 
haue prayse for tellynge his tale in open assemblie, 
that hauing a good tongue, and a comelye counte 
naunce, he shm be thought to passe all other that 
haue the like vtteraunce : thoughe they haue much 
better learning. The tonge geueth a certayne grace 
to euerye matter, and bei^licth the cause in like 
maner, as a swete soundynge lute muche setteth 
forthe a mcanne deuiscd ballade. Or as the sounde 
of a good instruniente styrreth the hearers, and 
mouetii much delite, so a cleare soundyng voice 


joooifcffitetfa muehe mv >tiebtie eares with muobe 
^wete Ariodie^ and causath tw.to allowe the matter 
lather mtba nitons sake, then .tba reporter for 
[^e matters sake. Demostfaenas therfore, that 
famousaxnatoKir, beyag asked what iirae ^eehiefest 
pemt in al OFatorie,'giMaatbe diiefe andeoe^^pniise 
to Pi<hmwiC»tioii 4 being demaundeti, what Ws the 
seoonde, dnd thirde^ hs still »made aaoswere, 
Ihonunciation, and wo^ make none other aun* 
8w«ne, till they I^fte askyng, deeburyng herahy that 
arte without vtteraunce can dooe nothyng, vtter- 
aunce without arte con dooe right muche. And no 
doubte that man is in outwarde appearaunce half a 
good clarke, that hath a cleane tongue, and a cornel) 
gesture of his body, ^schines lykwyse beyng bau- 
nished bis countrie through Demosthenes, when he 
had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, "’and 
Demosthenes aunswere thereunto, by force whereof 
he was bannished, and all they mangled muche at 
the excellencie of the same : then (q d .Machines) 
you would have marueiled muche more if you had 
heard hymselfe speak it. Thu^ beyng cast in 
miserie and bannished for euer, he could not but 
geuc suche greate reporte of his deadly and mortal 
ennemy. 


Thus have I deduced the English language 
from the age of Alfred to that of Elisabeth \ 
in some parts imperfectly for want of materials ; 
but I hope, at leas^ in such a manner that its pro- 
gress may be easily traced, and the gradanbns 
observed, by which it advanced from its first rdde*' 
ness to its present elegance. 
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GRAMMAR, which is the art of using words proper I tf, 
comprises four ports ; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, 
and |*ro8^y. 

In this divIdivD and order of the parts of grammar I foJiow the common 
rrammaHani* ivlthoot enqniring whether a fitter diatrlbiU*^ ndght not be 
found. Bapttricaiceliaa |oi^ fhown this method to be ao distinct as to obviate 
confoidoHs and so comprehensive as to prevent any Inconvenient oinissioiis. 
1 nkewise use the terms already received, and already understood, though 
perlMOis others more proper niiglit sometiiucs be invent^. ^ Sylburcius, and 
other innovators, whose new terms have »*unk their learning into neglect, have 
left sutficient warning agatiist the trifiiug ambition of teaching arts in anew 
iangutige. 

Orthografhy is the art of combining letten into sylla* 
bleit and iyllablcs into words, it therefore teaches previously 
the form and sound of letters. 

The letters of the English language are. 

Old Engs Name. 

9 a a 

lb h be 

€ t see 

D B dee 
QB e e 

« 0 Jee^ 

i aitch 

i I (prja 

3 j j consonant^ 

fit ft ka 

El el 

019 m em 

JIB n en 

fl) 0^ 0 

» V 

011 0 cue 

R { ^ ar 

R fa ess 

BT t tee 

(B u If (or va 

B V consonant, 

W to double u 

in €9 

9 t 9oy 

5 5 zed, more oom- 

taovXy izzard or 
tezzard, thatiss 
hard. 

To dieee 1^ be added certain combinations of letters fre- 
quently usea||^|irintmg ; as dl, ft, ft, ft, (b, fk, ft*, (T, ft, (ft, ft, iS, 
m, ffl, ahd k, 0C and per see, and 

^ ®> 


Our letters are commonly reciconed 4«mnty^fotir, because anciently i and 
J, as well as u and v, were expressed by the same character ; but as those let- 
ters, which had always different powers, have now different forms, our alpha- 
bet may be properly said to consist of twenty-six letters. 

None of the small Consonants have a double form, except/, i; of trhicb f 
is used at the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 

Vowels are five, a, e, o, u. 

Such is the number generally received ; but for t it is the 
practice to write y in tlie ends of words, as thy, holy; befbre t, 
as firom die, dying: from beautify, beautifying: in the words 
says, days, eyes ; and in words derived from the Greek, and 
written orijpnally with v, a^ system, oirrnfM; sympathy, 

evfAW^tm. 

For u we often write w after a vowel, to make adiphthong; 
as raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, lowness. 

The sounds of all the letters are various. 

In treating on tlie letters, I shall not, like some other grammarians, enquire 
into the origmal of their form, as an antiquarian ; nor into their formation and 
proiation by the organs of sp^ch, as a mechanick, anatomist, or physiologist ; 
nor into the properties and gradation Ot sounds, or the elegance or harshness 
of particular combinations, as a writer of universal and transcendental gram- 
mar. 1 consider the English alphabet onl> as it is EnglMh ; and even in this 
narrow disquisition, J follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps 
with more reverence than )udgment, because by writing in English I suppose 
my reader already acquaintea witli the Englisn language, ana consequently 
able to pronounce the letters, of which I teach the pronunciation: and because 
of sounds in general it may be observed, that words are unable to describe 
them. An account therefore of the primitive and simple letters is useless al- 
most alike to those who know their sound, and those who know it not. 

Of VOWELS. 

A. 

A has three sounds, the slender, open and broad. 

A slender is found in most worus, as jace, mane ; and in 
words ending in alion, as creation, salvation, generation. 

The a slender is the proper English a, called very justly by Erpeiiius, in his 
Arabick Grammar, a Anglvcum cum e mistum, as having a roiddW sound be- 
tween the open a and the e. The French have a simildA sodnd in the word 
pais, and in their e masculine. 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly resembles it ; as 
father, rather, congratulate, fancy, glass. 

A broad resembles the a of the German ; as a//, wall, call. 
Many words pronounced with a broad w^e anciently written with au, as 
/lu/r, mauU; and we still say fault, vault, 1'his was probably tlie Saxon 
sound, for it is yet retained in the northern dialects, and in the rustick pro- 
nunciation ; as maun for man, haund for hand, 

llie riiort a approaches to the a open, as grass. 

The long a, if prolon^d by e at the end of the word, is al- 
ways slender, a»^aze,fame. 

A forms a ^iphtbm^gonly with t ory, and u or w. Aior ay, 
as in plain, wain, gay, clay, has only the sound of the Jong 
and slender a, and diners not in the pronunciation from plane, 
wane. 

Au or aw has the sound of the German a, as raw, naughty . 
Ae it sometimes found in Latin words not completely naturalised or assimi- 
lated, but is no English diphthong; and is mure property expressed by single 
e, as Cetar, Eneas. 
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EKOLISH TONGUE 


£. 

EitlaUgfU ia Mine; or 
ftroiev Miiij fiin* 

It M MriamnaoMm^ 4gr tvotowieo* 

jE it nlwayt. tMtto ntWiiii «f * ♦ord, «cq»t in aMKWtyl* 
UblM-4iiMh8««j|H»«dtar.roM^ prcwnaniciu 

Pauiope, Pfuit, Ptrkts iMiOf niod to inodi^ 4lbo foregoijDg 
OoneoMiU, M eimwjr «»M> Mge^fUigtl ortokngdjrn the pre- 
oeding vowel, M Mn, idne; ciH, Mue; put, j»iM; (dt|. tune; 
rM. rSfre; pto^jiteo/yiir.^re; eir. diM; tive. 

Almof t idl woNii which ih»w termlntte in oouionnntt ended Anciently in e, 
81 MET, yeare ; wUt/nMtfWUdnette : which e probmbly had the ibrchof the French 
• fbinliiinc, and oonedtoted a tyllaUe with iti attodate conioiiaiit ; fur, in old 
editi(mt, wurdi ate aometlfliet divided tHhiit ektHreJel^Ut hntniM>t§^ /rhU # 
was perbuts for a time vocal or sUeat in poetry* as convenience reouired ; 
but it has neen long wlioUy mute. Camdpttin tnsfiemsfot calls it the silent c, 

Itdoee tut idweye lengthen thn&regqing vowel tagidw, 
the, give. 

It w nmetiinei in the end of word* a sound obeehie, and 
scarcelv peroc^ptible, ai open, alapen, ahotten, ihittk, parti- 
eipU, lucre. 

^Is faintuass of sound p found when e separates a mute from a liquid, as 
in notsa ; or foSows amute and llqtdd, as in entile* 

E lbna» Adipfatbotigwitli m wear; with at deigUp re^ 
aetse; andwith « or uf, as 

Ea oounda like e long, ag mean ; or like re, at dear, clear, 
near, 

JESf it sounded like e long, as seize, perceiving. 

Eu sounds as ti long and soft. 

E, a, u, are combined in heamty and its derivatives, but have 
only the sound of u. 

JSmay be said to form a dipthongby reduplication, as agree, 
shtfinge 

Eo is found hi oeMuifii where It Is sounded es t short j and inpespiiv where it 
is proominced llEe ee. 


bead: ssw, the she of a boor; sow, to scetter seed : hewl, aa 
orUcidar twdy j ^iisC ■ ,v|rpodien>veMdL 

Oa U stMosiBnM pn^Hpumsd like o soft, as coarf.; soDWtiinct 
like aikofii, op aap||jpb ft^atiinet like a dose, aa could ; or m 
'Open, aa r«iayS,ysK(flliidiidi‘ia8e only can teach. 

Ou U frequently oseoln Uie Ihst sylte^ of words which in Latin end iti er, 
end ere macle.EngUshi ^ h eoe n ry foem,/otdiir, Srom hcmr,^kktrifiv9r* 

Some late itinovetors tuive ejected the u, without Considering that the last 
syllable gives the sound neither ol or nor ur, but a sound between them, if not 
corop^ded of both ; besides that they are probably derived to us firom the 

tr. 

U is long in use, eonfmon ; or short, aa Us, eoueiesion. 

It coalesces with a, e,i,ei but Sm sadier in Hheta oombjna- 
tions the-forceof the », as pu^, fueet,jpUt, fuiteftiasiguith: 
sonietiinea in ai the s‘ loses its sound, aa in Juice. It is aoma- 
tinea mute before a. e, i, y, as guard, guaet, guSat, hug, 

U is (flowed by e in vutuc, but the e has no sound. 

Ue is semetimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation of the F^mnofa, as 
prorogue^ tynagogue, plague, vague, harangue. 

Y. 

F is E vowel, which, as Quintilian observes one of the Ro- 
man letters^ we might want without inconvenienoi^ but tihat we 
have it. It supplm the place of i at the end of words, aa tAm; 
before an as dying ; and is ocmunenlf’Mlauied in decivmve 
words where it was part of adipbtfaimgin the primitive^; at 
destroy, destroyer f betray, ieirstyed, bHrayat^ ptcayt prayer ; 
say, sayer: day, days. 

Y being die Saxon vowel y , whien was oemmoaly mod wherei is now pot, 
occurs very frequently in all old books. 

General Rules. 

A vowel in the beginning or middle syllable, before two oon« 
sonant^ is commonly dbort, as dppdptuniiy» 

In mnnosyilables a single vowel betoe a skigleeonsonaiit is 
short, as stdg, frdg. 

Many ia pronounceo as if itwere w r ote mamy. 


I. 

/has a sound, long, safme; and short Bsfin. 

That is eminently observable in i, which may be Ukewiie remarked in 
other letters, that the short sound is not the long sound contracted, but a sound 
wholly different, 

Tne long sound in monoi^llables is always marked by e 
final, as thin, thine, 

/ is often sounded befi>re r as a short u; a8jUrt,Jirsi, shirt. 

It forms a diphthong only with e,smMd, shield, which is 
sounded as the double re; except /rtewd^ which is sounded as 
frhtdc 

I is joined with eu in iUu, end ew in eiew; which tripthongs ere sounded at 
the op«n«. 


O. 

O is long, as bSne, dbedicni, corroding; or short, as bl6ck, 
kndcic, dblique, 1611. 

" fFotiini is pronounced wimen. 

The short o has sometimes the sound of a close u, as son, come. 

O toalesces into adiyHbongwith a, as moan, groan, ap- 
pnmAt; oa has the sotnul of o long. 

0 is united to a in tome wevde derived ffom Greek, ee eemume, butee IsriAg 
not an RnglUh diphthong they are better written ee they ere eounded, wHh 
oiily e, seonmy. 

Wifli {, as oil, soH, mpil, noisome. 

This Coalltloti of letters seemi to unite the sounds of the two lettersas far as 
two soMids can he united without being destroyed, and therefore approaches 
more ttear^ then any ccMabineUen in eur tongue to the notion of a dintboug. 

With a, ds tool, hoot, cooler; «o bat the sound of the Itajian u. 

With u or as our, power. Jloseer; but in some words has 
dsi#l}ltsotthd of 0 tofig, as maoui, bowl, saw, grow. These 
dineimt seunds are tjfdistingiish difibrent significations^ 
as bow, an instrument fdr shooting; bow, a depression of the 


Of consonants. 

B. 

B has one unvaried sound, such as it obtains in other lan« 
guages. 

It is mute in debt, debtor, subtle, doubt. Iamb, Bmh, dumb, 
thumb, climb, comb, womb. 

It is used before I and r, as black, hrmm. 


C. 


C has before e and t the sound of # ; as sincerely, centrick, 
centwry, circular, cistern, eity, sieeity ; b^bre a, o, and u, it 
sounds like k, os calm, concavity, copper, ineorporatc,timiosity, 
eoncupisemte. 

C might be omitted in the language without lossrShme one of Its sounds 
might be supplied by s, and the other by k, bet that it pUNiervse So the eye 
the etymology of words, as ^ace (rom Janet, ca^tkm foom iwytieuit 

CA has a sound which k analya^ ii^ IsA, as church, chin, 
crutch. It is the same sound which (the give to the^ c 

simple before t and e, as citta, cerro. 

Ch is sounded like k in words derived from the Greek, as 
chymisf, scheme, choltr. Arch is commonly soundednsrA be- 
fore a vowel, as archangi I ; and with the English sound ef eh 
before a consonant, as archbishop. 

Ch, in some French words not yet assimilated, sounds like W, So maohms, 
ckam. 


C, having no determinate sound, according t 
ends a word i theKfore we write stick, bleek, whio 
m such worda. C is now mute. 

It is used bifere i and r, es deck, cross. 


hy, never 


D. 

i>is ttidfisfitntn ha upund ; as deaf A, dit/fgmsta< 

It is used before r, as d«wtr,,dro» ; and to, as dioetf 
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4 CxHAMMAR W mE 


Ft thouffh Imvuig aimme beginning whh a T owclf U itum 
befed byAe grmammwi$ among the eemi-vowdii; yet haaj 
this quality of a mute, that it is eotmnodiously sounded befere; 
a liquid, UBjUuk^ Jly, freckle. It has an unvmdable sound, 
except tbt ^ is sometimes spoken nearly as ev. 

G. 

Gbas two sounds, one hard, as in gay, go, gun; tlil ether 
soft, as in gmt, pant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, sni^, song, 


I e and t the sound is uncertain. 

O before e is soft, aB pm, generation, except in gear, pldx 
geeee, get, gewgaw^ ana deneatives ftom words ending m g, 
as nnging, atronger, and generally before er at the end o^ 
words, as finger. # 

G is mute^fore n, os gnaah, sign, foreign. 

G before t is hard, aapw, except in giant, gigantick, gibbet 
gibe, giblets, Giles, gill, gtll{fiower, gin, ginger, gingte, to 
which may be added Egypt, and gypsey. 

Oh, in £he beginning of a word, has the sound of the hatd g, 
as ghostly ; in die middle and sometimes at the end, it is quite 
silent, as though, right, sought, spoken tho*, rite, scute. 

It has often at the end the sound a£ f as lawh, whence 
laughter retains the same sound in the middle; cough, 
trough, sough, tough, enough, slough. 

It IS not to M doubtedi but that in tho original pronunciation gh had the 
force of a' consonant, deeply guttural, which is still continued among the 
Scutch. 

G is used before h, I, and r. 


M. 

iif hi. ■fclwtyi the mne tami, m w wi pir . m mmt utdi 

JVbM always tba sattesaiiai4.^|kpWi^lMiMli^ 

Nk so me t i a w is muta after fit, «aSppi» UHtdemm, 

Pfias alwi^s the aani^ tmbds yAdsh Ae Welsh and Cknr- 
mans oonfound with S. ' 

P is sometimes mute^ as in psalm, and between m and t, as 
tempt. ^ 

Ph is used foef in words derived firom tlm Greek, as pkilth 
sopher, philanthrophy, Philip. 

. Q. 

Q, as in other languages, is always followed by u, and has a 
sound which our Saxon ancestors well expressed by cp, cw, as 
quadrant, queen, equestrian, qnilt, mquiry, quire, quotidian. 
Qu is never followed by n. 

Qti is sometimes sounded, in words derived ftom the French, 
like k, as conquer, liquor, risque^ chequer. 

R- 

R has the same rough snarling sound as in other tongues. 

Tlie Saxon* used often to put h be&e it, as before I at the beginmng of 
word*. 

Bh I* used in words derired from the Greek, as rmpirh, myrrhine, roMrrhea#, 
rheum, rkeumutwk, rh^e. 

Re at the end of some words derived from the Latin or 
French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, sepulchre. 


H. 

His a note of aspiration, and shows that the following vowel 
must be pronounced with a strong emissiem of breath, "as hat, 
horse. 

It seldom begins any but the first syllable, in which it is al- 
ways sounded with a full breath, except in AeiV, herb, holster, 
honour, humble, honest, humour, and their derivatives. 

It sometime* begin* middle or dniU syllable* in words compouaded, as 
bioekhead ; or derived from the Latin, as comprehended, 

J consonant sounds uniformly like the soft g, and is there- 
fore a letter useless, except in etymology, as ^aculation, jester, 
jocund, Juice. 

K. I 

if has the sound of hard c, and is used before e and f, where, 

according to English analogy, c woiold be soft, as kept, king, 
skirt, ikeptick, for so it should be written, not scepiick, because 
sc is sounded like s, as in scene. 

It i* used before n, as knell, knot, botrtotally loses its sound in modem pro- 
nunciation. •« 

K is neve^ doubled ; but c is used before it to shorten the 
xowel by a double consonant, as cdckle, pickle. 

L. 

L has in English the same liquid sound as in other languages. 

The custom is to double the I at the end of monosyllables, as kill, vnll, full, 
lliese words were originally written kiUe, wiUe.^uUe, and when tUt efilrst 
grew silent, and afterwards oraiticd, the ll was retained, to give force, ao- 
»>rdlii|( to the analogy of our language, to tlie foregoing vowel. 

L IS sometimes mute, as in calj, half, halves, calves, could, 
mould, shotdd,psalm, talk, salmon, falcon, 

iQie toons who delighted in guttural sounds, sometimes aspirated the I at 
Mrf2fei!l » ^^iTiSftns^ ** hlapon'O a lord, but this pro- 

itC at the Sksd at words is pronounced like a weak el, in 
urh'ch tile e inblbnost mate, as table, shuttle. 


S. 

5 has a hissing sound, as sibilation, sister. 

A single t seldom ends any word, except in the third person of verbs, as 
love$, gfom; and the plurals of nouns, as trees, bushes, diMtresset; tho pronouns 
this, l5s, ours, yours, \u, tho adverb thut. and words derived from Latin, as 
rebus, surplus, the ( lose b( ing always (itber in se, as house, horse, or in ss, as 
grass, dress, hliu, Zcm, anciently grasse, dresse. 

S single, at the end of words, has a grosser sound, like that 
of z, as trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, surplus. 

It sounds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before, as titfm* 
sion : and like s, if it follows a consonant, as conversion. 

It sounds like z before e mute, as refuse, and before y final, 
as rosy; and in those words bosom, desire, wisdom, prison, 
prisoner, present, present, damsel, casement. 

It is the peculiar quality of i that it may be sounded before all consonants, 
except X and s, iii which s is coropnsecl, a being onl^ hs, and ; a hard or 
gross! This SIS therefore termed by gniminarinns siue poUstatu litera , the 
reason of which the learned Dr, Clarke erroneously snjiposed to be, that in 
some words it might be doubled at pleasure. 1 bus we find in se\c rtii languages 

sCivvvfo, scatter, sdegno, sarucciolo, ^avtlhne, sgomhtare, ^pranare, 

diake, slumber, vnell, smpe, space, splendour, spnng, squeest, shrew, step, strength, 
stfamen, stnpe, sventura, swell. 

S is mute in isle, island, demesne, viscotmt. 

T. 

I T has its customary sound, os take, temptation. 

7i before a vowel has the sound of si, as salvation, except 
an s goes before, as question ; excepting likewise deruratives 
ftmn words ending in iy, as mighty, mightier. 

TAhas twoisounds; tfaeonesoft, as thus, whether ; theother 
hard, as thing, think. The sound is soft in these words, f Aeii» 
thence, and there, with their derivatives and compounds ; and 
in f Aaf , these, thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, this, thosCt th^ 
thou^, thus, and in all words between two voweb, as fatlisr, 
mhether ; and between r and a vowel, as burthen. 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder $ failh,faitlful. 
^ere it is softetied at tiie end o^ word, an e silent must be 
added, as breath, breathe; cloth, clojhu 





If^GUm fOKOUE. 


hmf,im i)wlihli4lDk al^wtitttf It eid> 4l«di>C«3^ by • &eritie«l 

... ■ ■ ...■^^- 
Oti», wh&oh ^ itfiAnfi an imdoabted vowel, 

•ome gramniaitwi||.]ii^^ it ever be a conao- 

naiitf; and not doable li or et^ ag water 

may be resolved hlheilimkt but letters of die same sound are 
alf^ leftkimed'OcMM^ otber alpliabeU: and it may be 
bbaemdt tfant le fidlows m vowel with any hiatus or difficulty 
of fiieiitnoe, wlni 0 t. 

win has a sound aeopunted peculiar to the Enfflish, whidi the 
Saxons bettmr expressed by hp, hw, as laAo^, tvhnce, whiting, 
in isAore only, and sometimes in la^&soiiie, ush is sounded l&e 
a simple h, 

X. 

X b^ns no English word ; it has the sound of k8» as axle, 

' extraneaue* 

Y. 

y,whcn it follows a consonant, is a vowel; when it precedes 
either a vowel or diphthong, is a consonant, ye, youngs It is 
thought by some to be in fill cases a vowel. But it may be 
observed of ^ as of to, that it foUows a vowel without any 
hiatus, as rosy, youth. 

The chief argument by which to and v appear to he always vowels is, that 
Uie sounds which they are supposed to nave as consonants, cannot be uttered 
after a vowel, like that of all other consonants ; thus we say, tu, ut; dOfOdd; 
but in wed, dew, the two sounds of w have no rei emblance to each other. 

z. 

Z begins no word originally English ; it has the sound, as 
its name izzard or a hard expresses, of an s uttered with closer 
compression of the palate by the tongue, as freeze, frpze. 

In orthography I have supposed orthoepy, or Jutt utterance rf words, to be in- 
cluded i orthognmhy being only the art of expressing certain sounds by pro- 
per characters. I have therefore observed in what words any of the letters 
are mute. 

Most of the writers of Etiglisli grammar have given long tables of words 
pronounced otherwise than they are written, and seem not sufficiently to 
have considered, that of English, as of all living tongues, there is a double 
pronunciation, one cursory and colloquial, the other regular and solemn. 
Tlie cursory pronunciation is always vague and uncertain, being made dif- 
ferent in diHerent mouths by negligence, unskilfulness, or affectation. The 
solemn pronunciation, though by no means immutable and permanent, is yet 
always less remote from the orthography, and less liable to capricious inno- 
vation. They liave however generally formed their tables according to the 
cursory speech of those with whom they happen to converse ; and concluding 
that the whole nation combines to vitiate language in one manner, have 
often established the jargon of tlte lowest of the people as tlie model of 
speech. 

For pronunciation, the best general rule is to consider those of the roost 
olmnt speakers who deviate least from the written words. 

There have been many schemes offirred for the emendation and settlement 
of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed by chance, 
or according to tho fancy of the earliOkt writers in rude ages, was at first very 
various ana uncertain, and is yet su^Iently irregular. Of these reformers 
soDM have endeavoured to accommodate orthography better to the pronun- 
dadon, without considering that this is to measure by a shadow, to t^e that 
for a model or standard wmch is changing while they apply it Others, less 
absurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of success, nave endeavoured 
to proportion the number of letters to that of sounds, that every sound may 
Iwve its own character, and every character a single sound. Such would m 
the orthography of a new language to be formed % a synod of grammarians 
prfndples of science. But who can hope to prevail on nations to change 
1 make all thdr old books useless ? or what advantage would 


their praotioe, and make all thdr old books useless ? or what advantage 

* procure equivalent to the confusion and perplexity of such 

of these schemes I shall however exhibit, which may be nsed accord- 
ing to the diversities of genius* as a guide to reformers, or terrour^to innova- 
tors. 

One of the first who proposed a schenie of regular orthography, was Sir 
Toomai Smith, secretary oi state to Queen S^iaalmth, a man of real learning, 
end much practised in mmmatioal disquisitions. Had he written the follow- 
wf Sniei according to his scheme, they would have appeared thus : 

At length Erasmus, that great injurM name* 

The glory of the priesthood* and the shame. 


StemmM ike wild torrent of a barbarous age* 

And ikeieboly Vandals ofif the st^ 

t Y .At loeg^ iiMmus* griit Yngurd nim* 

' xe glm efSe and Se aim, < 

, Stemmd Se mild, torrent of a baeVronakg, 

And drbv Sds hjiili Van^^^ ^ 

After him anotlier mode of writing was offered by X>r* Gill, the celebrated 
master of St Paul's school in London ; which 1 cannot represent exactly for 
want of ^pet, but wiH approach as nearly as I cab by means Of cberaciereoow 
in use, to as to make }t' understood* ekiublting two staiiias of Spenser in the 
reformed orthography. 

Spenser, book iii. canto " 

Vntnankful wretch, said be, is this the meed, 

YVith which her sovereign mercy tbou dost quite? 

Thy life tlie saved by her graei^defd ^ 

But thou dost ween with villahipus cfdspight* 

To blot her honour^ and her heav'nly light. 

Die, rather die^ than so disloyally 
Deem of her high desert, or seem so light. 

Fair death it is to shun more shame ; then die. 

Die, rather die, than ever love disbyally. 

But if to love distoyalty it be, 

Shall 1 then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought ? ah ! far be such reproach from roe* 

'What can 1 less do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her dao reward cannot restore ? 

Die, rather die, and dyin^ do her serve, 

Dying her serve, and living her adore. 

Thy Ufe sho gave, thy life she doth deserve ; 

Die, ratlier die, than ever from her service iwcrvf. 

VuSonkful wriD, said hj, i* Sis Se mjd, 

WiS frio bir sovtroin mirsi Sou dust qpjt ? 

Di Ijf pj seuid bj hir grasius djd ; 

But Sou dust weu wiS oitinus dis{^. 

Tu blot hir honor, and hir hetmlj &t 
Dj, roSer dj, Sen so di&loiatj 
Djm of hir hiA dizirt, or sjm so lilt* 

Fair deS it ix to pun m^r p«m ; Sm 
Dj, raSer dj, Sin ivir Inv disloi^ 

But if tu luv disloiojj it bj, 

Sal I Sm h»t hir Sat from diSoz dwr 
Mj brouht ? ah ' far bj suo ri proo from mj* 

Wat kan I Its du Sin hir luu Sirfur, 

Sih 1 hir du riward kaiiot rest«r t 
Dj, raSir dj, and djig du htrsirv, 

Dji;^ hir sirv, and livig hir adwr. 

W ri li » 

Dj, raSir dj, Sin ivir from hir sirvis swirv 

Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an un- 
derstanding which might have qualified him fur better employment. He 
seems to have lieen more sanguine than his predecessors, for he printed his 
book according to his own scheme ; which the following s]>ecimeu will make 
easily understood. 

But whensoever you have occasion to trouble their patience, or to come 
among them being troubled, ills better to stand upon your guard, than to 
trust to their geutleuess. For the safeguard of your face, which tliey have 
most mind unto, provide a pur&ehood, made of coarse boultering, to be drawn 
and knit about your collar, which for more safety is to be lineid against the 
eminent parts with woollen cloth. First cut a piece about an inch and a half 
broad, and half a yard long, to reach round oy the temples and feiebead. 
from one ear to the other : wliich being sowed in his place, join unto it two 
short pieces of the same breadth under the eyes, for the bails of the cheeks, 
and Uien set another piece about the breadth of a shilling, against the top of 
the nose. At other times, when they are not aiiMred, a lutJe piece half a 
quarter kroad, to cover the eyes and parts about tMm, may serve, though it 
be in the heat of the day. 


Bet pensoever you hav' occasion to trubblelSmT patieno' or to eosm among 
keui bceing trubled, it is better to stand upon your gard* to trust; to ttoir 
geutlencs. For 5e saf gard of your fac*, jdo key bav* most miiid^ unto, 
provid' a pursehosd, road' of coorse boultering, to bee drfwti and knit about 
your collar, pio for mor* safty b to bee lined against IT Cttineht parts wi« 
woollen dote. First ent a peec' about an ino and a half broad, and half a yard 
long, to reao round by ke tompbs and for'bead* firoas one ear to Be oker ; 
pio beeing sowed in bb plad, join unto it two port peaces of the j^raadx 
under ke eys, for the balls of ke cheeks, and then set an okei; ^ 

breadc of a pilling agdnst the top o ke nose. At eker^tsm's, pad ^ not 
angered, a lltUo pieo' hsiC a quarts broad* to cover ke eys pai^U about 
them, may serve, kqwj it be in the heat of ke day. Ikmr iTalure end 
Properties rf Beet, 1534 




1x1 the time ofCbuin 1 dimiMiA cfatnge 

the ortbomphjr; es ht eeeh editioai of tne 

#orkgof Milton ■• woe fmoUslied ojr hmiflfl Of tbete reformert^ every 
men had hit own aolidine; hot they ifreedto one irneret ddUcnof eeceiti* 
modating the letteri to the prononmemi^ by <^)eoinm Mb e§ my thought 
•uperfluona. SoM of them wnoMJieeewfHteatbBaeiinef theft 
Ah tfaeeitb 


Shell then be poredif » fhr heppler place 
l%ea thli of l!dM>iiid tehep^ deia. 


Ien> rad teheppier deia. 

Blkboe IVUbSoeelteriraffda* In bia great work of the pbiloaopliM|ingeege, 
propeaeQ^ withoot eapeoting to be followed, a reguler oitbogmphy »n(y which 
the Inrd'a pmyer la to be written tbaa: * 

i y«rF4dhef hvltabert in ii^ven holloed bi dbyi ndm, dhyi dngdym cyro, 
dhy idll bi d^ hi erth ea it ia in h^ven, &c. 

We have aince bed W genera! relbnitera ; hot aonie higenioiia men have en- 
deavoured to deierve well of rifkeir eomitiyi itrltfng honA* and labor for 
honour and labour, red lor fOad, Iti the firetef-tmT, aebfdv $kjf${>npete for repeat, 
upUme tor explain, or detllMi fbr declaim. Of theae H ney he aaid, that ms 
tliey have done no good, tliey have done Uttleherm; both oeenuae they have 
innovated little, and because few heve followed tbeiii. 

The English langudgritas properly no dialects; the style of writers has no 
profossed diversity in the dbe of wc^s, or of their Sexieni, and terminations, 
nor djifeis hut by diSiarent degrees of skill or care. ^The oral diction is uni- 
form ill no apaoTous country, nut baa leas variation in England than in roost 
otiier nations of equal extent. 1'he languid of the northern counties retains 
many words now out of use, which are commonly of the genuine Teutonick 
race, and is uttered with a pronnnctacion which now aeetna harsh and rough, 
but was probably used by our ancestors. Tlie northern speech is therefore 
not barhamOa but obsolete, llie speech in the western provinces seems to 
diifor from the genettl dicthni rather by a depraved pronunciation, than by 
any real di^rence which letters would express. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

ETYMOLOGY teaches Ae deduetioii of one word from 
another, and the various modifications by which the sense ofj 
the same wesrd is diversified ; as Aarse, Aorsrt; 1 /ote, 1 leved. 

OF THl ARTICLE. 

The English have two arddesi an or a, and the, 

AN, A. 

A has an indefinite rinxifieatkin, and means eiir, with some 
reference to more ; as This t> a gacd book^ that is, one among 
the books that are good. He was killed by a sword, that is, 
soms sword. This is a better boilk for a man than a boy^ that is, 
for one of those that are men than one of those that are hoys. 
An army might enter without resistance, that is, any army. 

In the senses In IvMch we use o or cm in the singular, we 
^peek in the plural without an article ; these drt good books, 

1 have made au the original articte, because it is only the Saxon an, or a»ii, 
one, applied to a new use, as the German em, and the French un ; the n being 
cut on oefore a consonant in the speed of utterance. 

Grammarians of the last age direct that an should be used 
before A ; whence it appears that the Englirii anciently aspi- 
rated less. An is Still used before the silent A, aa an herb, an 
honest man : but otherwise a ; as, 

A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a henae. Sh a k es peare, 

Anma canonly be joined with a singtdar, thecorrespotident 
plural is thetnoun without an article^ as I want a pen: /want 
pens: or with the pronominal adjective soxae, ws iwmU some 
pens. 

The has a particular and definite signification. 

The frutt 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brcmght death into the world. Milton^ 

Thitts, VAdt pariieular fruH, and fAts world to wkidh we 
Hoe* Soi He f^eeth fodder for the oatih, and green for 
J^nse^mant thatis, ibr those bnngsihatars cattle, and All 
'am npen, 

1 am Nature first made man, 

Em lAslrinAliWti of aervitude began, 

Vfhoti wild in ttoods the noble savage ran. Dryden. 






dt'iasf tUng 
wht^^siosfthm 


nloiin, a. 

bemhf, mgUness, love, hatred, sr^ ^ 

A. WmdsMvHiieh 
isbaiiljiedyThtb Uttm ib ohf f ^f 
stoat, * 

OF JK>i7Ne 

The tdatiMe^^ tBla^dh vmm ta bvetfis^ing I 
following, are not expsmaad by eastt^ m AHstigblw^i 
turn, but as in Uajpsommbftptth 

ptaddem, tinlesd^may^'bbiaidito kawa n' geititivr 

Singular. 

Nom. Magister, a Master, the Master. 

Gen. Magistri, of a Master, of the Mister, or Masters, 

theUsmm. 

Dat. Magistro, to a Master, to ike Master. 

Acc. Magistru^ a Master, tie Master. 

Voc. Magister, Master, 0 Master. 

Abl. Magistm^ * ^ froma'MMsOmtifrom ihe^Msuhet,'' 

Plural. 


Nom. Magistri, 
Gen. Magistrorum 
Dat. Magistria^ 
Acc. Magistros, 
Voc. Magistri. 
Abl. Magistris,, 


Masters, the Masters. 
i^Masters, tf the Masters. 
to Mastera, to the Masters. 
Masters, the Masters. 
Masters, O Masters. 
from Masters, from the Masters. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 


If aster. 
Scholar, 


Gen, Masters, 
Gem Sdifdars^ 


Plur, Masters^ 
P/nr« Schdlari. 


j 


Theie genitives are ahvays written with a mark of diiloo, master\ tchdar^t, 
according to an opinion long received, that the ’all a coiitractiou oftiu, as the 
foldter’i valour, for tAe aoldkr hia valour : but this cranot be the true original ; 
because *$ is put to fomale aomis, Woman*t bemOy; the Fcrgin'i deSnacu; 
Haughty Juno'iunireim mg hotel and collective nooni,aa WomKfkspatdoia,ihe 
rabbiot tmolence, themuimde'tMly ; in all these cases it is apparent that his 
Cdnnot be understood. We say fikewise, the JoundatMi strength, the dktmond^s 
lustre, the mnter's severity f but in these cases his may be understood, he and 
hu having formerly been applied to neuters in the place now supplied by U 
and Us, 

llie learned and sagacious Wallis, to whom eve^ English grammarian 
owes a tribute of reverence, calls tliis modification of tbs noun an aiffeethe 
possessive; I think with no more propriety than he might have raplira the 
tame to the genitive in efuUum decus, Tr^ ons, or any other Latm genitive. 
Dr. Lowtii, on the otlier part, supposes the posiessive pronouns mine and thinO 
to be genitive cases. 

This termination of the noun seems to consulate a real genitive indicaring 
possession. It is derived to us from those who declined fmiA a smith ; Oen. 
fmiAVf ^ a Smith / Ptur. ymiEef, or fimfiaf, and so in two other of 

thdr seven declbnifotis. 

It is a forther tonflrmatfoti of fids opinion, that in the old poets both the 
genitive and plural were longer by A syllable than the orxghiair word t kMs, 
for knight*s> hi Chancer; leaim, for iSOves, In Spenser. 

When k word ends in r, the genitive may he the seme whh the nomimrive, 
as VetMS Temple, 

The plunfi it formed by adding s, ae tablef tables ; 
sister, sisters I wood, Woods: or eawfaemecoiikliiotWMvviM 
beiottBded,aaaftereA,f,«A,j 7 , 2; after c fioanded like i; and gp 
like^; thonuHeeis vo^bc^#, as Ismosripness 4 mirage, 
outrages. 

The formation of the plural rad genitive singular is the same. 

A few jivordi yet make the plonu in n, as men, lomen, mees, esieiS,*Mi more 
raeiently tyen and sheen. This formatiou Is that whieh d d n e mll y mevsIU hi 
the Teutonick dielects. 

Words that end in/tMwkokily' fonn their phueLliy e«^ os 
lo^f loaves: ea^,camm 

bO 





totgritr plagj* ft i wlp mktfHmjo-mmm 

** , % |W wi lin » T« i iwiw» Mkm im ttrt&er, I 

nnnbcndiBgla tyot 

JZ SuSSt^ tA«.nau 

Ok. WfUbOUlu tk« <fZ>nii; but 

•noliplic^ tre not ^ Engliib ear rebels eranit 

them. woakl ciiiiiiiiibBp||Pflb ii iiilWyie emlnguitjf u tfte LmTs; 
hmue n»y be the kinue^t09^iigMfm$ tf* Lord. Beudes that the mark 
of eH^on Is improm, war in mjMMm nothiiw U out oE 
Some English snbatutifot, many other languages, change their 

terminations as Ifb^ exprtma sexM» osiirm^.prfnceii; actor, aetrmi 

Uiih Uomm^ hm^jEoroim. To mre meptionod by Dr. lowtb may be added 
orbiireni p oet^ , c hein drij^ iuehm, lignm, f;ooomm, tntreM, peoreu, authorm, 
troMfeih *nd n^apa^enrik Of these eariahle teratlnatimia we have only a 
sumoh^ numoer to make us M our want ; for when we say of a woman that 
siie if a Mimphcr, an ofCnpoeaier, a kuilder, a vmver, a dancer, we |>eroci ve an 
impropnety in the lermlnatloii which we cannot avoid ; but we can say that 
she is an archUecti -a boUrnkt, a student, because these terminations have not 
annesed to them the notion of sex. In words which the necessities of life 
are often requiring, the sex is distinguished not by diiTerent terminations, but 
by different namesi as a htUl, a cow ; a hone, a more; equtu, eqtia; a cock, a 
hen; and sometimes by pronouns prefixed, as a he-go^, a ohe-goat 

' OF A0Jfi<mVE8. 

Adjectives in the En|lish Isngnage are wholly mdeclinable ; 
having neither cas^ fender, nor number, and being added to 
substantives in drelmoiis without any dhange ; as a good wo- 
mi0iLh good woman ; a goad man^ good men, 

of gom men. 

The Oompmieon of A^ectivee 

The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by adding 
er, the supertative by adding est, to the positive; as fair^ 
fairer, fairest; loeely, lovelier, loveliest; sweet, sweeter, 
sweetest; /me, lower, lowest ; AtgA, higher, highest 

Some words are irre^larly comparea ; ob good, better, best ; 
had, worse, worst ; little, less, least ; near, nearer, next ; nmch, 
more, most ; many (or moe), more, (for moer), most (for moest); 
late, later, latest or last. 

Some comparatives form a superlative by adding most, as 
nether, nethermost ; outer, otdermost ; under, undermost ; up, 
upper, uppermost / fore, former, foremost. 

Most is souietkiies added to a substantii 
most. 

Many adjectives do not admit of comparison by terminations, 
^and are only compared by more and most, as benevolent, more 
benevolent, most benevolent. 

iJUL^jectives may be compared by more and^ most, even 
when they have comparatives and superlatives regularly form- 
ed ; as fair ; fairer, or more fair ; fairest, or most fair. 

In adjectivei that admit a regular comparison, the comparative more is of- 
tener used than the superlative msU, as more Jar is oftener written for fairer, 
than matt fair for faireu. 

The oomparison of adjectives is very uncertain ; and being 
sfindi regulated by commodiousness of uttmanc^ or agreea- 
bleness m sound, is not easily reduced^ rules. 

Monosyllables areoommo^y compared. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than two syllables, are sel- 
dom compared otherwiae than by more and most, as deplora- 
ble, more deplorabk, most deplorable. 

Disenables are sddom compared if the terminate in some, 
safuloomt, MIoomet ixsful, bm careful, ipltmful, dreadful; 
iaing, nstrifUng, ckasmimgi memo, on porous; in less,o% 
cenretess, harmless: ia ed, as wretched; in id, as candid; in 
al, as mortal ; in ent, as recemt, fervent ; in ain, as certain ; 
in ive. as missive; mify,sa woody ; in^, as pmffy ; in hy, as 
rocky, except lucky ; m my, as roomy ; in ny, as skinny ; in 
fy,mropy, except happyi in ry, as hoary. 

Some oo mp matives end sapertetiuei etc jet found in good writers, Conned 
idlhoac imM ts rales : but in e kuguage subjected so Iktle 

•ad so lam^ to gnunmir, suoh anomalies must ftequently occur. 


I substantive, as topmost, south- 


m 


dNMiae bmmmimai IwdWim^ 


Psmlhi £mI^ 


Wbat dm lidlU ta sej er do. 
Seems whm% s fi m is ii ii tt . O m re cim , best 


PomdiseJjnt. 

So irj/ikg, by Any, who is Indeed #f no ams mthority. 

It is not so deoorout, in idspeol of liod# tbet he should Imniediateijr 
do ell the meenest end srjfttngm things himseU^ without making use of 
iny iiiCBrior or subordhiate nunbter* Rmfonthe Oreanm, 

JRsmsia, boMUton. 

I sbeO oe iiem’d among theyampuseu 
Of women, sunn et solemn lesti vals. MiUon^s AgoiUaet, 

Inventive, hy Atcfmm. 

lliose have tim inventheU beads fi>f all purposes, and roundest 

tongues in all matters. dsckom^i Sehodmatter, 

Mortal, ny Bacon. 

The mortalest poisons practised oy dtt West IndlSns, Imve some 
mixture of the blood, fat, or flesh of man. Bacon. 

Natural, hy Wetton, 

1 will now deliver afew of the properest and naturattsitconsideraUons 
that belong to this piece. WcMmi*s Jardiitecturt. 

Wretched, by Jonson, 

The wretcheder are the contemners of oil helps ; such as presuming 
on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when they 
understand not things. BenJomon, 

Toweful, by Mdtan. 

We have sustain'd one day in doubtful fight, 

Wliat Ileavn's great Klt^ hath pcw'rfiUiett to send 

Against us from about his throne. Paradite Lott* 

The tenninatioiis in ilk may ^be accounted in some sort a degree of com* 
parison, by which the signification is diminished below the posiSve, as block, 
blackish, or tending to blackness ; salt, iolttah, or having a little taste of salt ; 
they tiiercfure admit no comparison. This termination is seldom added but 
to words expressing sensible qualities, nor often to words of above one sylla- 
ble, and is scarcely used in the solemn or sublima style. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

l^uouns in the English language, are, /, thou, he, with 
their plurals, we, ye, they ; tf, who, which, what, whUher, who- 
soever, whatsoever, my, mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, 
his, her, hers, their, theirs, this, thatf othes\ another^ die 
same, some. 

The pronouns personal are irregularly inflected. 

Six 

Norn. 

Accus. and other ) 
oblique cases. ) 

Nom. 

Oblique. 

You is commonly used in m^em writers for ye, partioularly in the language 
of ceremony, jwhere the second person plural is used for Uie second person 
singular. You are my friend. 


i^ular. 

Plural. 

We 

Me 

Us 

Thou 

Ye 

Thee 

You 


1 JVbm. 

Singular. 

He 

Plural. 

Thqr 

Oblique. 

Him 

Them 

Nom., 

She 

They 

Oblique. 

Her 

Them 

Nam. 

It 

They ' 

Oblique. 

Its 

Them 


Us, his. ^ 

The possessive pronouns, like other acQeotives, are without 
cases or change of termination* 

The possessive of the first person ia my, mine, our, ours: of 
the second, thy, thine, your, yours ; of the third, from he, his; 
from she, her, and hers; and in the piund their, thain, for 
both sexes. 

Of/ri. youn,ht)r$,their9, me used when the subitantive MmdW is sepa- 
rated by a verb, os TheW are our books. These books ore ouifT^ouf ckiWra 
cel ours m stature, bufours m 
Ours, yours, hm, ikeirs, uott 


excel ours m itoture, ^ours ranmii youra hi teonilftf , 
^twiiliitatidhig their seea 


Ours, yours, hen, ikm, uotwilliititidhig their seeming plural termbiatlon, 
aiy applied equaUy to siiigular and plunJ substantives, as, This Mrikmi. 
i hese books ore ours. 

Mine and thine mw formeriy used before a voerel„ aS mhsr* MjlHpltM 
which, though DOW disused in prose, slight be •tUlMpeik oogpiMim po« 
V . they mused and psuri, nud 

^ ****** ***** ^ gsSNtt h Ate 
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Thir and thein are the posaeasives likewiae of when 
fAejf is the plural of it, and kre therefore applied to things* 
Pronouns relative are, tvAo, nhich, what, whether, whoso- 
ever, whatsoever. 


A GRAIi|MAR OF THE 

To have. Indicative Mood* 
Present Tenn, 

Sing, / have ; thou hast ; he hath or has. 


Sing, and Plur. 
Nom. Who 

Gen. Whose 

Other oblique eases. Whom 


Sing, and Plur. 

Norn. Which 

Gen, Of which, or whose 
Other oblique cases. Which 


In all cases, 


Who U now Hied in relation to persons, and which in relation to things ; but 
they were anciently conf«>undeH. At least it was cofnnn.n to say, the tuan 
which, thouirli I rcmeiiihcr no example of the thing who. 

Wkoteh rather the poetical than regular genitive of which: 

The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world. Milton, 

Whether is only used in the nominative and accusative cases ; and has no 
plural, being applied only to one of a number, commonly to one of two, as 
Whether ts lejt / know not. Whether shall I choose r It is now almost 

obsolete. 

What, whether relative or interrogative, is without variation. 
Whosoevei'f whatsoever, being compounded of who or what, 
and soever, follow the rule of their primitives. 

Singular. Plural. 

This These 

I That Those 

) Other Others 

Whether 

ITie plural others is not used hut when it is referred to a substantive preced- 
ing, as I hare sent other horses. 1 have not sent the same horses, hut others. 

Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have a 
relative and pronominal use. Hereof, herein, hereby, hereaf- 
ter, herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, thereupon, therewith, 
whereof wherein, whereby, whereupon, wherewith, which sig- 
nify, cf thh, in this, &c. of that, in that, &c. of which, in 
whie/i, &c. 

Thenfore and wherjfore, which are properly there for and 
where for, j or that, for which, arc now reckoned conjunctions, 
and continued in use. The rest seem to be passing by de- 
grees into neglect, though proper, useful, and analogous. 
They arc referred both to singular and plural antecedents. 

There are two more words used only in conjunction with 
pronouns, own and ,^elf. 

Own is added to possessives, both singular and plural, as 
my own hand, our own house. It is cmphatical, and implies 
a silent contrariety or opposition ; as / live in my own house, 
that is, not in a hired house. This / did with my own hand, 
that is, without help, or not by proxy. 

Self is added to possessives as myself, yourselves; and some- 
times to j>ersonal pronouns, as himself, itself, themselves. It 
then, like own, expresses emphasis and opposition, as / did this 
myself, that is, not another; or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, 
as We hurt ourselves by vain rage. 

Himself itwij. themselves, are supposed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, 
for his self, tt' silj, their selves ; so tnat self Is always a substantive. Thii seems 
justly observed', for we sax, lie came himself; Himselj shall do this; where hws- 
se^ cannot be an accusative. 

OF THE VERB. 

English verbs are active, as Hove; or neuter, as / languish. 
The neuterd are formed like the actives. 

Most verbs signifying action may iikewi<$c signify condition or habit, and be- 
come neiitm, as i love, lam in love ; 1 htnke, I am now striking. 

Verbs have only two tenses inflected in their terminations, 
the present, and the simple preterite ; the other tenses are com- 
pounded of the auxiliary verbs have, shall, will, let, may, can, 
and the infinitive of the active or neuter verb. 

The passive voice is formed by joining the participle pr .^terite 
to the substantive verb, as / am loved* 


Phtr. We have ; ye have ; they have* 

Has is a termination corrupted from huth, hut now mode frequently used 
both in verse and pivjse. 

Simple PHdifiSte, 

Sing, /had; thou hadst; he had; 

Plur. We had ; ye had ; they bad« ♦ 

Compound Preterite* 

Sing. / have had ; thou hast had ; he has or hath bad; 

Plur. We have had ; ye have had ; they have had. 

Preter pluperfect. 

Sing. I had had ; thou hadst had ; he had had ; 

Plur. We had had ; ye had had ; they had had. 

Future. 

Sing. / shall have ; thou shalt have ; he shall have ; 

Plur. We shall have ; ye shall have ; they shall have. 

Second Future. 

Sing. / will have ; thou wilt have ; he will have. 

Plur. We will have ; ye will have ; they will have. 

By reading these future tenses may be observed the variations of dtaU and 
will. 

Imperative Mood. 

Sing. Have, or have thou ; let him have ; 

Plur. Let us have ; have, or haveyc ; let them have. 

Conjunctive Mood. 

Present. 

Sing. / have ; thou have ; he have ; 

Plur. We have; ye have; they have. 

Preterite simple as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. 

Sing. I have had ; thou have had ; he have had ; 

Plur. We have had ; ye have had ; they have had. 

Futtlre. 

Sing. I shall have ; as in the Indicative. 

Second Future. 

Sing, /shall have had; thou shalt have had ; he shall have had ; 
Plur. We shall have had; ye shall have had; they shall have 
had. 

Potential. 

The potential form of speaking is expressed by may, can, in 
the present; and might, could, or should, in the preterite, 

I joined with the infinitive mood of the verb. 

Present. 

Sing, /may have; thou mayst have; he may have; 

Plur. We may have ; ye may have; they may have. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I might have ; thou mightest have ; he might have ; 

Plur. We might have ; ye might have ; they might have. 

Present. 

Sing. / can have ; thou canst have ; he can have ; 

Plur. We can have ; ye can have ; they can have. 

preterite. 

Sing. / could have; thou couldst have ; he could have; 

Plur. We could have ; ye could have ; they could have. * 
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ENGLISH TONGUE. 


In the like manner dktmld is united to the, verb. 
There is likewise a double preterite. 

Sing, I should have had; thou diouUst have had ; he should 
Imvehad; 

Plur, We should have ha^; vs diould have had; they should 
have had; 

In like manner we have had; I could have 


had, &c. 


Inl^ldve Mood. 


Present. To have. Preterite. To have had. 

Participle Present, Having. Participle preter. Had. 
Verb Active. To love. 


Preterite. 

Sing. I were : thou wert ; he were ; 

Plur. We wereiye were; they were. 

Preterite compound. I have been, &c. 

Future. I shall have been, &c. 

Potential. 

I may or can ; would, could, or should be; could, would, or 
should have been. Sec. 

Infinitive* 

Present. To be. Preterite. To have been. 

Participle present. Being. Participle preter. Having been. 


Indicative. Present, 

Sing. / love ; thou lovest; he loveth, or loves ; 

Plur. We love ; ye love ; they love. 

Preterite simple. 

Sing, /loved; thou lovedst; he loved; 

Plur. We loved ; ye loved; they loved. 

Preterperject compound, I have loved, Sec, 
Preterpluperfect. / had loved, &c. 

Future. 1 shsJl love, Sec, I wi^ love, dec. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Love, or love thou ; let him love; 

Plur. Let us love ; love, or love ye ; let them love. 

Conjunctive. Present. 

Sing. I love ; thou love ; he love ; 

Plur. Wt love ; ye love ; they love. 

Preterite simple^ as in the Indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have loved. Sec. 

Future. I shall love, &c. 

Second Future. I shall have loved, dec. 

Potential. 

Present. I may or can love, dec. 

Preterite. / might, could, or should love, dec. 

Double Preterite. I might, could, or should have loved, dec. 


Passive Voice. Indicative Mood. 

I am loved, dec. I was loved, dec. I have been loved, dee 

Conjuctive Mood. 

If / be loved, dec. If / were loved, dec. If I shall have, 
been loved. Sec, 

Potential Mood. 

I may or can be loved, dec. / might, could, or should be 
loved, See. I might, could, or should have l^n loved, dec. 

Infinitive. 

Present. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 

There is another form of English verbs, in which the infi 
nitive mood is joined to the verb do in its various infiections, 
which are therefore to be learned in this place. 

To Do. 

Indicative. Present. 

Sing. I do ; thou dost ; he doth ; 

Plur. We do ; do ; they do. 

Preterite. 

Sing. / did ; thou didst; he did ; 

Plur. We did ; ye did ; they did. 

Preterite, Sec. / have done, dec. Jhaddme^te. 

Future^ I shall or will do, &c. 


Infinitive. 

Present. To love. Preterite, To have loved. 

Participle present. Loving. Participle past. Loved. 

The passive is formed by the addition of the participle pre- 
terite to the different tenses of the verb to whicn must 
therefore be here exhibited. 

Indicative. Present. 

Sing. / am ; thou art ; he is; 

Plur. We arc, or be ; are, or be ; they are, or be. 

The plural be is now lltUe lu use. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was ; thou wast, or wert; he was; 

Plur. We were ; ve were ; they were. 

Wert if properly of the conjunctive mood, and ought not be used in the 
indicative. 

Preterite compound. I have been. Sec, 

Pretapluperjeet. I had been, dec. 

Future, /shall or will be. Sec. 

Imperative. 

Sing. Be thou; let him be; 

Plur. Let us be; be ye; let them be. 

Conjunctive. Present, 

Sing, /be; thorn beest; Ae be. 

Plur, We be; ye be; they be. 


Imperative. 

Sing. Do thou ; let him do; 

Plur. Let us do ; do ye ; let them do. 

Conjunctive. Present, 

Sing. / do; thou do ; he do. 

Plur. We do; yk do; they do. 

The rest are as in the Indicative. 

Infinitive. To do ; to have done. 

Participle present. Doing. Participle preter. Done. ^ 
Do is sometimes used superfluously, as / do kme; /did 
love; simply for Hove, or I loved; but this is oonsideied as a 
vitious mode of speech. 

It is sometimes used emphatically ; as, 

/ do love thee, and when / love thee not. 

Chaos is come again. Shakespeare. 

It is frequently Joined with a negatvive : as I like her, hut / 
do not love her ; 1 wished him success, Aul did not kelp him. 
This, by custom at least, appears more easy dban the other 
form of expressing the same sense by a negative adverb, after 
the verb, / like h^, but love her not. 

The Imperative prohibitory is seldom applied in the iaoohd 
person, at least in prose, wiuiout the woid db ; as St^ Mm, 
but do not hurt him ; Praise beauty, hut do not date m & 

Its chief use is in interrogative forms of iroeeeh, in whidi it 
is used through all the persons; as Do I liver Dost ikmStrike 
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mel Do fhty rebel? Did / complain? Didst ibou love her? 
Did she die? So likewise in negative interrogations ; Do 
not yet p'ieve? Did she not die ? 

Jth and did are tlius used only for the present and sim|de 
preterite. 

There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, which, 
when it is used, may not Improperly denominate them neuter 
passives^ as they are indected according to the passive form by 
the help of the verb substantive to he. They answer nearly to 
the reciprocal verbs in French ; as 

I am risen, surrexi, Latin; Je me sms lev6, French. 

I was walked out, exiram ; Jc m* ^tois promen4. 

Tn like manner we commonij express the fMresent tense ; as, I am jpung,so. 

I am inrieving, do/te. She is dymg, ilia moritur. The tempest u rajy^ing, 
Junt procdla, 1 am pursuing an enemy, hostem intequor. So the other tenses, 
at, We were waUangt tly/AnfJktit t i¥we keen walking, I had ifeen 

walking f shall or will be vkuking. 

There is another manner or using the active participle, which gives it a pas- 
sive signification : as, the grammar is now printing, gramfnatica Jatn^ nunc 
chartis vnprirmtur. The brass is forging, arp, txenduntur. This 19, in niy 
- a vitions expression, probably corrupted frtiin a phrase more pure. 


Opinion, a vitions expression, pro bablj^ corrupted 1 ^ - 

but now somewhat obsolete : The book is a printing. The brass it n forging ; a 
being properly at, and printi^ and forging verbal nouns signifying action, 
according to tne analogy of this language. 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers frequently 
confounded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglected, wlien some conve- 
*1 does not invite its revival. It is useil among the purer 


nience of versification 
writers of former times after if, though, ere, before, till, or until, wl 

I t - • 


long 

^hetJti 


purer 
her, except, 


unless, whatsoeter, whomsoever, and words of wishing ; as, Doubtless thou art our 
father, though Ahraham be ignorant qf us, and Israel acknowiedge us not, 

OF IRREGULAR VERBa. 

The English verbs were divided by Ben Jonson into four 
conjugations, without any reason arising from the nature of the 
language, which has properly but one conjugation, such as 
has been exemplified ; from which all deviations are to be con- 
sidered as anomalies, which are indeed in our monosyllable 
Saxon verbs, and the verbs derived from them, very frequent ; 
but almost all the verbs which have been adopted from otlier 
languages follow the regular form. 

Our verbs are observed by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in tbe formation 
of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the scantiness of our conjuga- 
tions, there is scarcely any oilier place for irregularity. 

Tlie first irregularity is a slight deviation from the regular 
form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraction : the last syl- 
lable ed is often joined with the former by suppression of e ; as 
lov'd for loved ; after c, f/i, sh, f, kf x, and after the consonants s, 
fh, when more strongly pronounced, and sometimes after /», n, 
r, if preceded by a short vowel, t is used in pronunciation, but 
very seldom in writing, rather than d ; as plac't, snatch*t,Jish't, 
wack't, dwelt, smelt ; for plac'd, snatch'd, fish'd wak'd, dweld, 
smeVd ; or placed, snatched, fished, waked, dwelled, smelled. 

Those words which terminate in / or U, or p, make their 
preterite in t, even in solemn language ; as crept, felt, dwelt, 
sometimes after x, ed is dianged into t, as vext ; this is not 
constant. 

A long vowel is often changed into a short one ; thu$, kept, 
slept, wept, crept, swept ; from the verbs, to keep, to sleep, to 
weep, to creep, to sweep. 

Where d or t go before, the additional letter d or t, in this 
contracted form^ coalesce into one letter with the radical d or 
# if f were the radical, they coalesce into t ; but if d were the 
r^^ical, then into d or t, bb the one or the other letter may be 
phm easily pronounced: as read, led, spread, shed, shred, bid, 
chid, fed, bled, bred, sped, strid, slid, rid ; from the verbs to 
read, to lead, to spread, to shed, to shrcad, to hid, to hide, to 
chide, to feed, to bleed, to breed, to speed, to stride, to slide, to 
ioride. And thus, cast, hurt, cost, burst, eat, heat, sweat, sit, 
qsdit *wit, wrii^ bit, hit, met, shot ; from the verbs to cast, to 
hssri, to cost, to burst, to eat, to beat, to sweat, to sit, to ^uit, 
to smite, to write, to bite, to kit, to meet, to shoot. And in 
like manner, lent, sent, rent, girt ; from the verbs to lend, to 
send, to rend, to gird. 


The partidple preterite or psaam k oftto formed in en, 
instead of ed; as been, taken, ghen, slsnn, known; from the 
verbs to be, to take, togbse, to stag, to know. 

Many words have two or more participles, as not only 
written, btOtn, eaten, beaten, hUdm, akisUm, skotien, choam, 
broken ; but likewise writ, bit, eoi, beat, hid, chid, shot, chose, 
broke, are promiscuously used in tp fMAici|de, from the verbs 
to write, to bite, to eat, to beat, W hide, to chide, to shoot, to 
choose, to break, and many such Ukf, 

> In the same manner soieii, Hwwn,1sewn, mown, loaden, laden, 
as well as sow'd, sheufd, kew'd, mow'd, loaded, laded, fiom the 
verbs to sow, to shewpto hew, to mow, to load or lade. 

Concerning these double participles it is difficult to give any 
rule; but he shall seldom err who remembers, that when a 
verb has a participle distinct from its preterite, as write, wrote, 
written^ that distinct fiarticiple is more proper and elegant, as 
The book is written, is better than the The hook is wrote. 
Wrote however may be used in poetry ; at least if we allow 
any authority to poets, who, in the exultation of genius, think 
themselves perhaps entitled to trample on grammarians. 

There are other anomalies in the preterite. 

1. Win, spin, begin, swim, strike, stick, sing, siting, fling ^ 
ring, wring, spring, swing, drink, sink, shrtM, stink, come, 
run, find, bind, grind, wind, both in the preterite, imperfiect, 
and participle passive, give won, spun, begun, swum, struck. 
Stuck, sung, stung, flung, rung, wrung, sprung, swung, drunk, 
sunk, shrunk, stunk, come, run, found, bound, ground, wound. 
And most of them are also formed in the preterite by a, as 
began, rang, sang, sprang, drank, came, ran, and some others ; 
but most of these are now obsolete. Some in the participle 
passive likewise takeen, as stricken, sit ucken, drunken, bounaen. 

2. Fight, teach, reach, seek, beseech, catch, buy, bring, thiidc, 
work, make fought, taught, raught, sought, besought, caught, 
bought, brought, thought, unsought. 

But a great many of these retain likewise the regular form, 
as teached, reached, beseeched, catched, worked. 

3. Take, shake, forsake, wake, awake, stand, break, speak, 
bear, shear, swear, tear, wear, weave, cleave, strive, thrive, 
drive, shine, rise, arise, smite, write, bide, abide, ride, choose, 
ehuse, tread, get, beget, forget, seethe, make in both preterite 
and participle took, shook, fir sook, woke, awoke, stood, broke, 
spoke, bore, shore, swore, tore, wore, wove, clove, strove, throve, 
drove, shone, rose, arose, smote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, chose, 
trode, got, begot, forgot, sod. But we say likewise, thrive, 
rise, smit, writ, mbid, rid. In the preterite some are likewise 
formed by a, os brake, spake, bare, share, sware, tare, ware, 
clave, gat, begat, forgat, and perhaps some others, but more 
rarely. In the participle passive many of them are formed by 
en, as taken, shaken, forsaken, broken, spoken, bom, shorn, 
sworn, torn, worn, woven, cloven, thriven, driven, risen, 
smitten, ridden, chosen, trodden, gotten, begotten, forgotten, 
sodden. And many do likewise retain the analogy in both, 09 
waked, awaked, sheared, weaved, leaved, abided, seethed. 

4. Give bid. sit, maiieiii the preterite gave, hade, sate: in 
the participle passive, given, bidden, siiten ; but in both bid. 

6. Draw, know, grow, throw, tdow, crow like a cock, fly, 
slay, see, ly, make their preterite drew, knew, grew threw, 
blew, crew, fietv, slew, saw, lay ; their participles passive by 
n, drawn, known, gi*own, thrown, flown, slain, seen, lien, lain. 
Yet from flee is m^e fled; from go, went, from the old wend, 
the participle is gone, 

OP DERIVATION. 

Tliat the Etiglish lan|cua|v may be more easily understood, it is necessary 
W enquire how its derivaUve words are deduced fioiii their primitives, and 
how the primitives are tmrrowed from other languages, lu this enquiry I 
•hall sometimes copy Dr. Wallis, and some times endeavour to luppiy hts 
defects, and rectify lui errours. 
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Nouns ire derived from verbs. { 

The thing implied in the verb, as done or produced, is com- 
monly either the present of the verb ; as to love, low ; to fnght, 
• ; to fight, a or the preterite of the verb, as, to 

strike, I strick or strook, OkHroho. 

The action is the same widi the participle present, as lomng^ 
JMghting,^hUng, Hriklni/L 

'ilie agent, or person is denoted by the syllable er 

added to the verb, as lovt9^frighter, itriker. 

^ Substantives, adjectives, and sometinies other parts of speech, 

are changed into verbs: in which case the vowel is often 
lengthens, or the consonant softened ; as a house, to home ; 
brm, to braze; glass, to glaze ; grass, to graze ; price, to prize; 
breath, to breathe; a fish, to jUh; oil, to oil; further, to fur- 
iher; forward, to forward; hmder, to hinder. 

Sometimes the termination en is added, especially to adjec- 
tives ; as haste, to hasten ; length, to lengthen ; strength, to 
atrengthen ; short, to shorten ; fast, to fasten ; white, to whiten ; 
black, to blacken; hard, to harden; soft, to soften. 

From substantives are fbrmed adjectives of plentv, by adding 
the termination y; as a louse, lousy ; wealth, wealthy ; health, 
healthy; might, mighiy; worth, worthy \ wit, witty; lust, 
lusty ; water, watery ; earth, earthy ; wood a wood, woody ; 
air, airy ; a heart, hearty ; a hand, handy. 

From substantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the termination ful, denoting abundance ; as ]oy,joyful\ fruit, 
fruitful; youth, youthful; care, careful; use, useful; delight, 
delightful ; plenty, plentijful ; help, helpful. 

Sometimes, in almost the same sense, but with some kind of 
diminution thereof, the termination some is added, denoting 
something, or in some degree ; as delight, delightsome ; game, 
gamesome; irk, irksome; burden, burdensome ; trouble, trouble- 
some ; light, lightsome; hand, handsome; alone, lonesome; 
toil, toilsome. 

On the contrary, the termination less, added to substantives, 
makes adjectives signifying want ; as worthless, witless, hearts 
less, joyless, careless, helpless. Thus comfort, comfortless; 
sap, sapless. 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the par- 
ticle un prefixed to many adjectives, or ta before words derived 
from tlie Latin ; as pleasant, unpleasant ; wise, unwise ; pro- 
fitable, unprofitable; patient, impatient. Thus unworthy, 
unhealthy, unfruitful, unuseful, and many more. 

The original English privative is un; but as we often borrow from the Latin, 
or its descendants, words already signifying privation, as iufficacioutj impwus, 
ituiiscreet, the inseparable particles un and In have fallen into confusion, from 
which it is not easy to disentangle them. 

Un is prefixed to all words originally English ; as untrue, untruth, untaught, 
uniMndsotne. 

Unis ptefixed to all participles made privative adjectives, ns unfeeling, un- 
asiutmg, unaided, undeltghted, unendeared, 

C/n ought never to be pre6xed to a paiticiple present, to mark a forbearance 
of action, as umighing ; but a privation of habit, as unpityin^. 

Un is prefixed to most substantives which have an English termination, as 
Hi}fertUenm, unperf 'ectneu, which, if they have borrowed terminations, take in 
or im, as injertility, imperfection; uncivil, incivility; unactive, inactivity. 

In borrowing adjectives, if we receive them already compounded, it is 
usual to retain the particle prefixed, ms indecent, inelegant, improper; but if we 
borrow the adjective, and add the privative particles, we commonly prefix 
un, as unpolite, ungallant. 

The pr^sitive particles dis and uiw, derived from the des 
and mes of the French, signify almost the same as ifw ; yet dis 
rather imports contrariety than privation, since it answers to 
the Latin preposition de. Mis insinuates some error, and for 
the most pjut may be rendered by the Latin words male or per- 
peram. To like, to dislike ; honour, dishonour ; to honour, to 
grace, to dishonour, t > disgrace ; to deign, to disdeign ; chance, 
hap, mischance, mishap ; to ttike, to mistake: deed, misdeed : 
to use, to misuse ; to employ, to misemploy ; to apply, to mis- 
ap^. 

Words derived from Latin written with de or dis retain the 


same rignifioatioxi ; as distsngwish, distinguo ; detract, detraho ; 
defame, dafamo; deUneo. 

The termination ly added to substantives, and sometimes to 
adjectives, forms aciyectives that import some kind of similitude 
or agreement, being formed by contraction of lick or Uke. 

A giant, giant, giant/ike; etttb, earthly ; Iieaven, heavenly: 
world, worldly ; God, godly ; go^, g^t^dly. 

The same termination ly Mdd to adjectives, forms adverbs 
of like signification ; as beautiful, heaui^fully ; sweet, sweetly, 
that is, in a beautiful manner ; with some degree of sweetness. 

The termination ish added to adjectives, imports diminution ; 
and added to substantives, imports similitude or tendency to a 
character; as green, greenish ; white, whitish ; soft, sofliih ; a 
thief, thievish ; a won, wolvish ; a child, childish. 

We have forms of diminutives in substantives, tliough not 
frequent; as a hill, a hillock \ a cock, a cockerel; u pike, a 
pickl'd ; this is a French termination : a goose, a gosling ; this 
is a German termination : a lamb, a lambkin ; a chick, a chicken ; 
a man, a manikin ; a pipe, a pipkin ; and thus Halkin, whence 
the patronimick, Hawkins ; Wilkin, Thomkin, and others. 

Yet still there is another form of diminution among the English, by lessen- 
ing the sound itself, especially of vowels ; as there is a form of augmenting 
them by enlarging, or even lengthening it ; and that sometimes not so much 
by change of the letters, as of their pronunciation ; as snp, hip, sofft, top, tippet, 
where, besides the extenuation of the vowel, there is adued the French termi- 
nation et ; top, tip; tpit, spout ; babe, baby ; booby, BSirem ; great pronounced 
cspeciuliy with a stronger sound, grta-t; liitU pronounced long, lee-tU; ting, 
tanj;, tong, imports a succession of smaller and then greater sounds; and so 
ill jingUa, jangle, tingle, tangle, and inanv other made words. 

Much however this is arbitrary andfaneijul, depending wholly on arcU ut- 
terance, and therejore scarcely looi'ihy the notice of WaUit. 

Of concrete adjectives are made abstract substantives, by 
adding the termination ness, and a few in hood or head, noting 
character or qualities ; as white, whiteness ; hard, hardness ; 
great, greatness ; skilful, skilfulness, unskilfulness; godhead^ 
manhood, maidenhead, widowhood, knighthood, priesthood, 
likelihood, falsehood. 

There are other abstracts, partly derived from the adjectives, 
and partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of the 
termination th, a small change being someUmes made ; as long, 
length ; strong, strength ; broad, breadth ; wide, width ; deep, 
depth', true, truth; warm, warmth; dear, dearth-, slow, 
slowth ; merry, mirth ; heal, health ; well, weal, weulih ; dry, 
dr ought h; yoxxug, youth; and so moon, month. 

Like these are some words derived from verbs ; die, death ; 
till, tilth ; grow, growth ; mow, later mowth, after mow*th ; 
commonly spoken and written later muth, after math ; steal, 
stealth ; bear, birth ; rue, ruth ; and probably earth, from to 
I ear or plow ; ^y, flight ; weigh, weight ; fray, fright ; to draw, 
draught. 

I These should rather be written Jiighth, frighth, only that custom will not 
suffer h to do twice repeated. 

The same form retain faith, spight, wreathe, urath, bripk, froth, breath, sooth, 
worth, light, wijit, and the like, whose primitives arc eillier entirely obsolete, 
or seldom occur. Perhaps they arc derived from^ci/ or foy, spry, ury, wreak, 
brew, mowjry, bray, say, work. 

Some ending in ship imply an office, employment, or condi- 
tion ; as kingship, wardship, guardianship, partnership, stew- 
ardship, headship, lordship. 

Thus uvrship, that is, worthship ; whence won'shr^uX, and to worship. 

Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do especially denote do- 
minion, at least state or condition ; as kingdom, dukedom, earl- 
dom, princedom, popedom, Christendom, freedom', wisdomf whore- 
dom, bishoprick, bailywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and are of 
the same import with us as among them, scarcely ever occur- 
ring, except in words derived from the French, as Qomnmmd- 
ment, usage. 

There are in English often long trains of words allied by their flMiiDg tttd 
derivation ; as to beat, a hat, batoon, a battle, a beetle, a batuthdaar^hattar, kaS* 
ter, a kind of glutinous composition for food, inn Ic by heaHns; dln^prent bodies 
into one mass. All diesc are of similar signihcatiuti, auo perhaps derived 
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from the Latin hatuc, Tlias take, touch, tickle, tack, tackle ; all implj a local 
conjunction, from the Latin tango, tetigi, tactum, 

From two are formed twain, twice, twenty, twelve, twitu, twine, twkt, twH, 
twig, twitch, twinge, between, betwixt, twilight, twibil. 

The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but of more 
subtlety than solidity, and such as pcriiaps might in every language be en- 
larged without end. 

Sn usually imply the ame, and what relates to it. From the Latin nosia are 
derived the French nez and tlie English nose; and nesse a promontory, as pro- 
jecting like a nose. But as if from the consonants m taken from natus, and 
transposed, that they may the better correspond, tn denote natus ; and thence 
Hie derived many words that relate to the nose, as tnout, sneeze, snare, tnort, 
meer, tnicher, snot, mevU, snite, snuff, snuffle, snaffle, snarle, tnudge. 

There is another sn, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin, linuo, as 
snake, stteak, mail, snare ; so likewise map and snatch, smb, muh, 

hi imply u blast; as blow, blast, to blast, blight, and, metaphorically, to 
blast one's reputation: bleat, bleak, nbleak place, to look bleak or weatherbeaten, 
bleak, blay, bleach, bluster, bUirt, blister, oiah, bladder, bleb, blister, blabberlip't, 
blubber ^cheek't, bloted, hlote-herrings, blast, blase, to blow, that is, blossom, bloom ; 
and perhaps blood and biiuh. 

In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agreement between 
the letters and the thing signified •, and therefore the sounds of letters smaller, 
slmr|)er, louder, closer, softer, stronpr, clearer, more obscure, and more stri- 
dulous, do very often intimate the like effects in the thing signified. 

Thus words that begin with str intimate the force and effect of the thing 
signified, as if jirobably derived from or strenuus; as strong, strength, 

strew, strike, streak , stroke, stripe, strife, struggle, strout, strut, stretch, stfait, 
strict, streight, that is, narrow, distrain, stress, distress, string, strap, stream, 
streatner, strand, strip, stray, struggle, strat^e, stride, straddle. 

St in like planner imply strength, but in a less degree, so much only as is 
sufficient to preserve what has been al ready conminnicatcd, rather than acquire 
any new degree ; as if it weie dciivcd from the Latin sto: for example, stand, 
stay, that is, to remain, or to prop ; staff', stay, that is, to oppose; stop, to stuff, 
stifle, to stay, that is, to stop ; a stay, that is, an obstacle ; stick, stut, stuttifr, 
stammer, stagger, stickle, stick, stake, a sharp jiale, and any thing deposited 
at play ; stock, stem, sting, to sting, stink, stitch, stud, stanchwn, stw, stubble, to 
stub up, stump, whence stumble, stalk, to stalk, step, to stamp with the feet, 
whence to stamp, that is, to make an impression and a stamp; sttne, to stow, to 
bestow, steuard or stoward, stead, steady, steadfast, stable, a stable, a stall, to stall, 
stool, stall. Still, Stall, stallage, stall, stage, sml adj. and still, adv. stale, stout, 
sturdy, steed, stoat, stallion, stiff ', stark-dead, to starve with hunger, or cold ; stone, 
steel, stem, stanch, to stanch blood, to stare, steep, steeple, stair, standard, a stated 
measure, stately. In all these, and perhaps some others, st denote something 
firm and fixed. 

Thr imply a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thrust, throng, throb, 
thtoKgh, threat, threaten, thrall, throws. 

Hr imply some sort of obliquity or distortion, as wry, to wreathe, wrest, 
wrestle, wring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, wrangle, wrinkle, wrath, wreak, urack, 
wretch, wrist, wrap. 

Aac imply a silent agitation, or a softer kind of lateral motion ; as sway, swag, 
ta sway, swagger, swerve, sweat, sweep, swill, swim, suing, swift, sweet, switdt, 
swinge. 

Nor is there much difference ofsw m smooth, smug, smile, smirk, smite, which 
Hdgnifies the same ns to strike, but is a softer word ; small, smell, smack, smother. 
Smart, a smart blow properly signifies such a kind of stroke as with an origi- 
nally silent motion, implied in srn, proceeds to a quick violence, denoted ny 
ar suddenly ended, as is shewn by t. 

Cl denote a kind of adhesion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, cling, climb, 
clamber, clammy, clasp, to clasp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, cltg, close, to close, a clod, 

H as a clot of blood, clouted cream, a clutter, a cluttei'. 

Sp imply a kind of dissipation or expansion, especially a quick one parti- 
cularly if there be an r, as if it were from spargo, or separo: for example, 
spread, spring, sprig, sprout, sprinkle, split, splinter, spill, spit, sputter, spatter. 

SI denote a kintTof silent fall, or a less observable motion ; as in slme, slide, 
slip, slipper, sly, sleight, slit, stow, slack, slight, sling, slap. 

/Vila so likewise, ash, in crash, rash, gash, jiash, clash, lash, slash, plash, trash, 
indicate something acting more nimbly and sharply. But ush, in crush, rush, 
gush, flush, blush, brush, hush, push, implies soraetnnig as acting more obtusely 
and dully. Yet in both theie is inaicated a swift and sudocn motion, not 
instuntaneous, but gradual, by the continued sound sh. 

Thus in fling, sUng, ding, swing, cling, sing, wring, sting, the tingling of the 
termination ng, and the sharpness of tiie vowel i, imply the continuation of a 
very slender motion or tremui , at length indeed vanisning, but not suddenly 
interrupted. But in tink, wink, sink, clink, chink, think, that end in a mute 
consonant, there is also indicated a sudden ending. 

1 f there be an /, as in Jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, sprinkle, twinkle, there is 
implied a frequency, or iteralioM of ^nial! acts. Ancl the same frequency of 
acts, but less subtile by reason of the clearer vowel a is indicated in jangle, 
tangle, spangle, mangle, wrangle, brangle, dangle-, as also in mumble, grumble, 
JiumU, tumble, sttimble, rumble, crumble. Jumble. But at the same time the 
close u implies something obscure or obtunded ; and a congeries of consonants 
mbl, denotes a confused kind of rolling or tumbling, us in ramble, scamhle, 
scramble, iiHtmhle, amble; but in those there is something acute. , 

In nmhle, the acuteness of the vowel denotes celerity. In spathic, sp de- 
notes dissipation, ar an acute crackling, k a sudden interruption, I a frequent 
f iteration; and In like manner in sprinkle, unless in may imply tlic siibtilty of 
the dissipated guttules. Thick and thin difier, in that the former ends with 
an obtuse consonant, and the latter with an acute. 

In like manner, in squeek, squeak, syueal, squall, hraul, uraul, yaul, spaul, 
screek, shriek, shiiU, sharp, shrivel, urinkle, crack, crash, clash, ^tuh, plash, 
htah, hisse,flss$, whist, soft, fair, hurl, curl, whiil, but, bustle, spindle, 


dwindle, twist, and in tnatiy mom, #6 may observe tbe agreeioent of 
such sort of sounds with tlie things signifiled : ana this so freauentJy happens, 
lltjHl^icarce any languaM which 1 know can be eompaivd with ours. So that 
one monosyllable word, of which kind are almost all ours, eraphaticaliy ex* 

I prases what ia otlier lanmnges can scarce be expidned but by compounds, 
or decompounds, or sometimes a tedious circumlocution. 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin ; but the 
greatest part of them were arniimilHaitedl by the intervention 
of the French ; as grace, face, reemhle. 

Some verbs, which seem borrowed fhim the Latiii^ are 
formed from the present tense, and some from the supines. 

From the present are formed sfeni, expend, expendo ; com- 
duee, conduce; despise, despicio; approve, approbo; conceive, 
concipio. 

From the supines, supylicate^ supplico: demonstrate, de- 
monstro ; dispose, dispono ; expatiate, expatior ; suppress, sup- 
primo ; exempt, eximo. 

Nothing U more apparent, than tliat Wallis goes too far in quest of origi- 
nals. Many of these which seem selected as immediate descendants from tbt 
Latin, are ajipRrcntly French, as conceive, approve, eapase, exempt. 

Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we 
have transferred into our language; as garden^ garter, buckler, 
to advance, to ery, to plead, from the rrendti,jardin,jartier, 
bouclier, avancer, crier, plaider ; though inde^ even of these, 
part is of Latin original. 

As to many words which w'c have in common with the Germans, it is 
doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the 
Latins from the Teutons, or both bad them from some common original ; as 
wine, vinum ; wind, ventus ; went, vtMii ; way, via ; uvll, vallum ; wallow, volvo ; 
toool, velliis ; will, volo ; worm, vermis ; worth, virtus ; ump, vespa ; day, dies ; 
draw, traho ; tame, dome, Sa/uAos ; yoke, jugum, ^itiyoc ; over, upper, sujier, inrsf ; 
am, sura, tipu ; break, frango ; fly, volo ; blow, Ro. 1 make no doubt but tin 
Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin ; and it is no less certain, that tin 
Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only from the Greek, 
especially the i^lick, but from other neighbouring languages, as the Oscaii 
and others, which have long become obsolete, rcceivcu not a few from the 
leiitonick. It Is certain, that the English, German, and other Teutonick lan- 
guages, retained some derived from tlie Greek, which the LAtin lias not ; as 
ax, achs, mit, Jord, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, mingle, moon, fear, grave, 
graff, to grave, <t> scrape, whole, from fssra, nro^d/utoe, bvyarh^, fxtyd'Ko^, 

fAiyuva, (ii( 0 (, ypdipaii, Since they received these immediately from 

the Greeks, without the intervenlioii of the Latin languages, why may not 
other words be derived immediately from the same fountain, though they be 
likewise found among the Latins ? 

Our ancestors were studious to form borrowed words, how- 
ever long, into monosyllables ; and not only cut off the formative 
terminations, but cropped the first syllable, especially in words 
beginning with a vowel ; and rejected not only vowels in the 
middle, but likewise consonants of a weaker sound, retaining 
the stronger, which seem the bones of words, or clianging them 
for others of the same organ, in order that the sound might 
become the softer; but especially transporting their order, 
that they might the morere^ily be pronounced without the in- 
termediate vowels. For example, in expendo, spend ; exem- 
plum, sample ; excipio, scape ; extraneus, strange ; extract urn, 
stretched ; excrucio, to screw ; exscorio, to scour ; excorio, to 
scourge ; excortico, to scratch ; and others beginning with ex : 
as also, emendo, to mend ; episcopus, bishop ; in Danish, bisp ; 
epistola, epistle; hospitale, spittle; Hispania, Spain; historia, 
story. 

Many of these etymologies are doubtful, and some evidently mistaken. 

The following are somewhat harder, Aleimder, Sander ; Klmbetha, heity ; 
apis, bee ; aper, bar; p passing into b, as in bishop; and by ciiitiiigoff a fiom 
the beginning, which is restored in the middle : but for the old bar or bare, we 
now HuyhiHtr; as for long, long; for bain, bane; f»/r i/awc, stone; aprugiiu, 
brawn, p bein^ changed into h, and a transposed, as in aper, and g cliangecl 
into n, as in pignus, pawn; lege, law; aAoirw^, fox; cutting ofi the beginning, 
and changing p into/, as in pellis, a fell ; pnlluH, a foal ; imter, J'uther ; pavor, 
fear; po\\o,Jile; \Aeio,\\\\\i[eo, fill, J nil ; pisc\s,jiih ; and tnuispoHingo into tbe 
middle, which was taken from the beginning; apex, a piece ; peak, pile; xo- 
phorus./reese ; mustum, itww ; dcfeiisio, jcncc; di«!|>eiisHtor, spenser ; a&culto, 
escouler, Fr. scout; exscalpo, scrape, restoring I instead of r, and hence scrap, 
scrable, scrawl; exculjio, scoim; exterritus, start; extonitus, attonitus, stonnd; 
•toniachus, maw: onvndio, fined ; obstipo, stop; andere, dare; tuivere, ware; 
whence a-ware, he-ware, wary, warn, vaming, for the Latin v consonant for- 
merly sounded like our w, and the modern sound of the v consonant was for- 
merly that of the letter/, that is, the iI''.olick digatnna, which had the s<iund 
of and the modern sound of the letter^ whs that ol the Greek ^ or ph ; iilcus» 
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vieere, nicer, iorrow,i 0 nytiful: ingeuium, engnee, gin ; sca- 
lenui» leaning, unIe§B yon would rather derive it from aXtiw, wneocenUicliiio; 
infuodtbulum, fitfmel; gagatet, Jett; prujectum, tojettjwth, a jetty; cu- 
culltti, a caed. 

There are syncopes somewhat harder ; from tempore, time ; from nomine, 
aome ; domina, dame ; as the French hmme,Jenme,y¥m, from homine, foemiiia, 
nomine. Thus pagina, page ; pot ; cup ; cantharut, can ; 

tentorium, tent ; precor, prop; prmdhjpfey; specio, speculor, ipy : plico,p/y} 
impHoo, tmp/y : reptico, eovmm^'emply ; sedcs episcopalis, see. 

A vowel 18 also cut off in the the number of the syllables may 

be lessened ; as aroita, aunt ; epMte^^pfight ? debitum, debt ; dubito, doubt ; 
comes, comitis, count ; clericus, quietus, mttt,fuhc ; acquictu, 

separo, to tpare; Btnhi\i§, ttable ; siabmam. s^ie ; pallatium, palace, place; 
rabula, roi/; rawl, fcraul, brawl, table, brahie : qmT>sitio, quae. 

As also a consonant, or at least one of a softer sound, or even a whole sylla- 
ble ; rotundus; round; fragilis/rati ; sccurus, suie , regiil, rule; tegula, tile; 
subtilis, iuhtle ; nomcn, notm ; decanus. dean ; coinputo,^ count ; subituneus, 
tuddain, soon j superare, to war ; perioulum, perU ; inirabile, marvel ; as mag- 
ntis, main ; diguor, dd^; ting(», $tain ; tiiictum, taint ; pingo, paint ; prmdan, 
reach. 

Tliti contractions may seem harder, where many of them meet, as uupiaule, 
hyrk, church ; presbyter, priest ; sacriatanui, leston ; frango, fregi, break, breach ; 
fagus, beech ; f ctianged into 6, and g into ch, which are letters near 

a-ktn ; frigescOf^reese ; (rluescOtfiesh, se into tk, as above in bishop, fish, so in 
sc'apha, skiff, ship, and reu'i^escu, refresh ; but viresco, Jresh ; plilebotomus, 

I earn; liovina, oeef; vitulma, veal; scutifer, squire; pmnitentia, penance; 
sdiictuarium, sanctuary, sentry ; quesitio, chase ; perqiiisitio, purchase ; an- 
guilla, eel ; insula, isle, He, island. Hand ; insulctta. Islet, ilet ; eyght ; and more 
contraciedly ey, wheiiw Omney, Ruley, Ely ; examinare, to scan, namely, by 
Tejectiiig from (he beginning and end e and o, according to the usual manner, 
the remainder jamin, which the Saxons, who did not use i, write esamen, or 
seamen, is contracted into scan ; as from dominus, don ; nomine, noun ; abomi« 
no, ban; and indeed apnm eiamen they turned into sciathe ; for which we say 
swarme, by inserting r to denote the murmuring ; thesaurus, store ; sedile, 
stool; uilot,u>et; sudo, sweat; gauidium, gay ;jocus,Joy; buccus, J uice; catena, 
chain; caliga, calga; cliause, chausse, Fr. hose; extinguo, stanch, tquench, 
quench, stint; foras, fdrth; species, spice; recito, read; adjuvo, aia; aim, 
mvum, ay, age, eitr ; floccus, lock ; excerpo, scrape, scrabble, scrawl ; extrava- 
gus, stray, straggle : coWcetnm, clot, clutch; coll igo, coil ; recolligo, recoil ; se- 
ycTO, swear, stridulus, shrill; procurator, proxy; pulso, to push; calamus, a 
quill ; iinpetre, to impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax ; and vanesco, vanui, wane ; syl- 
Jdbare, fo spell ; puleus, pil; granum, com ; comprimo, cramp, crump, crumple, 
crinkle. 

Some may seem harsher, yet may not be rejected, for it at least appears, 
that some of them are derived from proper names, and there are others whose 
etyniolocy is acknowledged by every body ; as Alexander, Elick, Scander, 
Sander, banny, Sandy ; Elizabctha, Misabetn, Elisabeth ; Betty, Bess ; Marga- 
reta, Margaret, Marget, Meg, Peg ; Maria, Mary, Mol, Pal, Malkin, Mawkin, 
Maivkes; Matthseus, Maltha, Matthew; Martha, Matt, Pat; Gulielmus, 
Wilhelmus, Girolamo, Guillaume. TFilliam, WHl, Bill, WHkin, Wicken, Wicks, 
Ti'cckf. i 

Thus cariophyllus, ilos ; gerohlo, Ital. girifl6e, gilofer, Er, gxWffower, wliich 
the vulgar call julyflower, as if derived from Uie month July ; petroselinum, 
parsley; par t wlacni piirslain ; cydonium, quince; cydonintam, quiddeny ; per- 
sicum, peach ; eruca, eruhe, wfiich they corrupt to ear-mg, as if it took its 
name from the car ; annulus geminus, a gimmal, or gimbal ring ; and thus the 
word gimbal and jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven, 
quelq^ucs choses, kickshaws. Since the origin of these, and many others, how> 
ever force<l, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any one if the ancients 
have thus disfigured many, especially as they so much affected monosylla- 
bles ; and, to make them sound the softer, took this liberty of maiming, tak- 
ing awny, changing, traiispO'iing and softening them. 

But while we derive these from the Latin, I do not mean to say, that many 
of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, Danish, Dutch, and 
'reutonic’k languaces, and other dialects, and some taken more lately from 
the French, or lulians, or Spaniards. 

ihe same word, according to its different significations, often has a different 
origin; as to bear a burden, (romfero; but to Iwar, m hence htrtk, barn,havm, 
comes from pario; and a hear, at least if it be of Latin original, from jera, 
Vhus peirh, a lish, from perca ; but perch, a measure, from pertica, and like- 
wise to perch. To spell is from syllaoa ; but sfiell, an inchantment, by which 
• t Is believed that the boundaries are .so fixed in lands, that none can pass 
(oein against tlie master’s will, from ctpcUo; and spell, a messenger, from 
eputola;' v/hei\CQ gospel, good-spell, or god -ajiclt. Thus, Jireese, or Jreeze, from 
frii^esco ; huijreezc, an architectonic word, from zophorus ; but^rcese, for cloth, 
(loni F/isia, or perhaps flora frigesco, ns being more lit than any other for 
out the cold. 

Ihere are iiiaiiv words oiflong us, even monosyllables, compounded of two 
m more words, at least serving instead of cu^ppounds, and comprising the 
sienilicatitm of more vrords than one ; as from scrip and roll comes scroll ; from 
proud and dance, prance ; from st of the verb stay, or stand, and out, is made 
stout ; from stout and hardy, sturdy ; from sp of spit or spew, and out comes s/wat ; 
from the same sp, w ith the tenniimtioii in, is spin ; and adding out, spin out ; and 
fiom the same with it, is spit, which only differs from spout in that it is 
smallcrj and with h ss noise and force ; but sputter is, becnuie of the obscure u, 
soniething between spit and spout; and by reason of adding r, it intimates a 
fiequent iteration and noise, Isiit obscurely confused: whereas i^iatter, ou ac- 
count of the shariier and clearer vowel a, inti mutes a more distinct noise, in 
which itchieil v dilleis from sputter. From the same sp and the termination 
ark, comes spark, signiLing a single emission of fire with a noise; namely, sp 
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tlie emission or the more acute noise, and k the mute consonant intimatet fts 
being suddenly terminated ; but by adding I, is made the frequentative sMrUe. 
The same mby adding r, that is implies a more lively impetus of diffusing, 
or expanding Itself ; to which adding the termination ing it becomes spring ; 
Its vigour spr imports ; its sharpness the termination tag ; and lastly in acute 
and tremumus, ending in tlie mute consonant g, denotes the sudden ending 
of any motion, that it is meant in its primary signification, of a single, not a 
complicated exhilition. Hence we call spring whatever has an elastick force ; 
as also a fountain of water, and thence the origui of any thing ; and to spring, 
to germinate ; and spring, one of the four seasons. From tlie same nir and out, 
is formed q9rout,ana with the terniinatioii if, sprig ; of which the following, for 
the most part, is the difference : sprout, of a grosser sound imports a fatter or 
grosser bud ; sprig, of a slenderer sound denotes a smaller shoot. In like man- 
ner, from str of the verb strive, and out, come strout, and itru^ From the same 
str, and the termination uggle, is made struggle ; nnd thisgf imports, but with- 
out any greet noise, by reason of the obscure sound. of the vowel u. In like 
manner, from e/trow and roll is made Ml ; and almost in the same sense is trundle, 
from throw or thrust and mndle. Thus gnsff or gmigh is compounded of 
grave and rough ; and trudge from tread or trot and anuQe. 

In these observations it is easy to discover great sagacity and 
great extravagance, an ability to do much defeated by the de- 
sire of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, 

1 . That Wallis’s derivations are often so made, that by the 
same licence any language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no distinction between words immediately 
derived by us from the Latin, and those which, being copied 
from other languages, can therefore afford no example of the 
genius of the English langua{ire, or its laws of derivation. • 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harsli- 
ness and violence, words apparently Teutonick ; and therefore 
according to his own declaration, probably older than the 
tongue to which lie refers them. 

4. That some of his derivations are apparently erroneous. 

SYNTAX. 

The established practice of grammarians requires that I should here treat of 
the Syntax ; but our language has so little inflection, or variety of terming 
tions, that its construction neither requires nor admits many rules. Wallis 
therefore has totally neglected it ; ana Jonson, whose desire of following the 
writers tipon the learned languages, made him think a syntax indispensably 
necessatlry, has published such petty observations as were better omitted. 

The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nominative 
in number and person ; as Thou Jliest from good ; he runs to 
death. 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two substantives the noun possessive is the genitive ; 
as. His father 8 glory ; The mn's heat, 

I Verbs transitive require an oblique case ; as. He loves me ; 
You fiar him. 

All prepositions require an oblique case; as, He gave this to 
me ; He took this from me ; He says this of me ; He came with 
me, 

PROSODY. 

It is common for those that deliver the grammar of modern languages, (o 
omit their Prosody. So that of the Italians is ncj^lected by Buomatlei ; that 
of tlie French by Desmarais; and that of the English by Wallis, Cooper, and 
even by Jonson, though a poet. But as the laws of metre are iiicluded in the 
idea of a grammar, T have thought it proper to insert them. 

Prosody comprises orthoepy, or the rules of pronunciation ; 
and orthometry, or the laws of versification. 

Pronunciation is just, when every letter has its proper 
sound, and when every syllable has its proper accent, or, which 
in English versification is the same, its proper quantity. 

The sounds of the letters have been already explained ; and rules for the ac- 
cent or quantity are not easily to be given, being subject to innuiuerabie ex' 
ceptiuns. Such however as fhave read or formed, I shall here propose. 

1. Of dissyllables formed by affixing a termination, the 
former syllable is commonly accented ; a.s, childish, kingdom, 
detest, acted, tdilsome, Idver, scdffltr, f direr, f6remo$ts zdatous* 
fulness, gddly, meekly, drtist, bl 
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2. Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical to. Words ending in ty have tibeir accent on the antepenult^ 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as to begSi, to as pusillanimity^ activity, 
besSem, to bestdw, 

3. Of dissyllables which arc at once nouns and verbs, the These rales are not advanced as cemplaieofliiftUillile, but proposed as uie* 
verb has commoiily the accent on the latter, and the noun on Almost every rule every lanauage has its eioeptioQs ^ and in EnglUh, 
the former eyllable; «. fo dhcant. a descant; to cmM. a ci- 
ment ; to contract^ a cdntract. 


This rule has many exceptions. ^ Though verbs seldom have their accent on 
the former, yet nouns often have it on me latter syllable ; as, deiightt per- 

4. All dissyllables ending iny, as erdnny; in our, as Idbour, 
fdvour; in ow, as willow ^wdHow^ except Mow; in It, as battle^ 
bibh; in ish, as banish; in ck, as cdmbrick, cdssock; in ttr, as 
to bdtter ; in age, as courage ; in en, as fdsten ; in et, as qukt ; 
accent the former syllable. 

5. Dissyllable nouns in et% as ednker, butter, have the accent 
on the former syllable. 

6. Dissyllable verbs terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as comprise, esedpe ; or having a dipthong in the last syllable, 
as apf^ase, revial; or ending in two consonants, as atUnd; 
have the accent on the latter syllable. 

7. Dissyllable nouns having a dipthong in the latter sylla- 
ble, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable, as ap^ 
plaiist ; except words in ain, as c6rtain, mountain, 

8. Trissyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
a syllable, retain their accent on the radical word, as Idveliness, 
tenderness, contemner, wdggonner, phi/sicvl, bespatter, cbm- 
menting, commending, asmrance, 

0. Trissyllables ending in ous, as grdcious, drduous ; in al, 
as cdpital ; in ion, as mention ; accent tlie first. 

J 0. Trissyllables ending in cc, ent, and ate, accent the first 
syllable, as countenance, continence, drmament, imminent, eh’- 
gant, prbpagate : except they be derived from words having 
the accent on the last, as connivance, acqudintance ; or the 
middle syllable hath a vowel before two consonants, as promul- 

11. I'rissyllables ending in y, as entity, specify, liberty, vic^ 
tory, subsidy, commonly accent the first syllable. 

12. Trissyllables in re or le accent the first syllable, as legible, 
thtatre; except disciple, and some words which have a position, 
as exdmple, epistle, 

1 3. Trissyllables in udt commonly accent the first syllable, 
sAplhstitude, 

14. Trissyllables ending in atcr or atour, as credtour ; or 
having in the middle syllable a dipthong, as endedvour ; or a 
vowel before two consonants, as domestick ; accent the 
middle syllable. 

15. Trissyllables that have their accent on the last syllable 
are commonly French, as acquUsce, repartee, magazine: or 
words formed by prefixing one or two syllables to an acute 
syllable, as immature, overchdrge, 

16. Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, fol- 
low the accents of the words from which they are derived, as 
drrogatmg, cOntinency, incdntineucy, commhidahle, communi- 
cabhness. We should therefore say, disputable, indisputable, 
rather than disputable, indisputable ; and advertisement rather 
tlian advertisement, 

17. Words in ion have the accent upon the antepenult, as 
salvation, perturbation, conebetion ; words in autar or ator on 
the penult, as dediedtor, 

18. Words ending in Ic commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable, as dmicable; unless the second syllable have a 
vowel before two consonants, as combustible, 

lU. Words ending in otis have the accent on the ante^^nult, 
as mbrious, voluptuous. 


VsBSiFiCATioN is the arrangement of a certain number 
I of syllables according to certain laws. 

The feet of oar verses are either iambick, as aUft^ crsdte ; or 
I trochaick, as hbly, Ibfty, 

Our iambick measure comprises verses 
Of four syllables, 

Most good, most fair, 

Or things as rare, 

To call you's lost; 

For all ^ cost 
Words can bestow. 

So poorly show 
l^n your praise, 

Toat all the ways 
Sense hath, cmne short* 


With ravish'd ears 
The monarch hears. 


Drayton. 


Dryden. 


Of six, 


This while we are abroad, 

Shall we not touch our lyre f 
Shall we not sing an ode X 
Shall that holy fire 
In us that strongly glow'd. 

In this cold air expire X 

Though in the utmost Peak 
A while we do remain. 

Amongst the mountains bleak. 
Expos'd to sleet and rain ; 

No sport our hours shall break,* 

To exercise our vein. 

What though bright Pheebus' beams 
Refresh the southern ground. 

And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound. 
And by old Camber’s streams 
Be many wonders found. 

Yet many rivers clear 

Here glide in silver swathes; 

And what of all most dear, 

Buxton’s delicious baths. 

Strong ale and noble chear, 

T’ assuage breem winter’s scaths* 

In places far and near. 

Or famous or obscure. 

Where wholsom is the air, 

Or where the most impure, 

All times and every where. 

The muse is still in ure. 


Drayton. 



ENGLISH TONGUE. 
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Of whidi is llie utasl measure of diort pocsm^ 

And may at last m v weary^ age 
Kiid out file peacerol hmiutage» 

The hairy gown, and mossy cell. 

Where I jnay sit and mgfa«y spell 
Of ev'ry startfae shydoUiahew, 

And evVy heih that eips the dew. MUtou. 

Of ten, which is the oomnion measure of hennck and tra- 
gick poetry. 

Full in themidst of this created Sjpaoe, 

Betwixt heav*n, earth, and skies, there stands a place 
Confining on all three ; with triple bound ; 

Whence all things, though remote, are view’d around, 
And thither bring their undulating sound. 

The palace of loud Fame, her seat of pow’r, 

Plac’d on the summit of a lofty tow'r. 

A thousand winding entries, long and wide 
Receive of fresh reports a flowing tide; 

A thousand crannies in the walls are made ; 

Nor gate nor bars exclude the busy trade. 

T is built of brass, the better to diffuse 
The spreading sounds, and multiply the news ; 

Where echoes in repeated echoes play : 

A mart for ever full ; and open night and day. 

Nor silence is within, nor voice express. 

But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease : 

Confus'd and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides receding from th* insulted shore ; 

Or like the broken thunder, heard from fer. 

When Jove to distance drives the rolling war. 

The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or issuing forth, or ent’ring in : 

A thorough-fare of news; where some devise 
Things never heard, some mingle truth with lies : 

The troubled air with empty sounds they beat, 

Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden, 

111 tliese measures the accents are to be placed on even syllables ; and everj 
line considered by itself is more harmonious as this rule is more strictly ob- 
served. The variations necessary to pleasure belong to the art of poetry, 
not to the rules of grammar. 


These are the measures which are now in use, and above the rest thost al 
seven, eight, and ten syllables. Our ancient poets wrote verses somefinits 
oftwelvesyllableb,as Drayton’s Polyalbion, * 

Of all the Cambrian shires Uieir heads that bear so high, 

And farth'st survey their soils with an ambitious eye, 

Merviuim for her bills, as for their matchless crowns. 

The nearest that are said to kiss the wand’rine clouds, 

Ktpecial audience craves, oifended with the tnrong. 

That she of all the rest neglected was so long ; 

Alleging fur herself, wlien tlirough the Saxon’s pride 
The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s aettiuK sme 
Were cruelly enforc’d, her mountains did rweve 
Those whom devouring war else everywhere did grieve. 

And when all Wales beside fby fortune or by might) 

Unto her ancient foe rosign’o Imr ancient right, 

A constant maiden still she only did remain. 

The last her genuine laws which stoutly did retmn. 

And as each one is prais’d for her peculiar things, 

So only she is rich in mountains, meres, and springs ; 

And holds herself as great in her superfluous waste, 

As others by their towns and flniitful tillage grac’d. 

And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer 

And as the mind of such a man, that hath a lone way gone, 

And either knoweth not his way, or else would let alone 
His purpos’d journey, is distract. 

Tlie measures of twelve and fourteen syllables were often mingled by 
our old poets, sometimes in alternate lines, and sometimes In alternate cou- 
plets. 

The verse of twelve syllables, called an Alexandrine, is now only used to di- 
versify heroick lines. 

Waller was smooth, but Drydea taught to join 

The varied verse, tiie full-resounding line, > 

The long nuyestick march, and energy divine, 3 

The pause in the Alexandrine must be at the sixth syllable. 

The verse of fourteen syllables is now broken into a soft lyrick measuie, of 
verses consisting alternately of eight syllables and six, 


Our trocfaaick meaaures are 


Of three syllables. 


Of five, 


Here we may 
Think and pray. 
Before death 
Stops our breath : 
Other joys 
Are but toys. 


In the days of old. 
Stories plainly told. 
Lovers felt annoy. 


f seven. 


Fairest piece of well-form'd earth. 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


Walton^M Angler, 


OldBallad. 


Waller. 


these measures the accent is to be placed on the odd 
bles. 


She, to receive thy radiant name, 

Selects a whiter space. 

When all shall praise, and ev’ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 

That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to see. 

Beneath this tomb an infant lies. 

To earth w hose body lent. 

Hereafter shall more glorious rise. 

But not more innocent. 

When the archan^l's trump shall blow. 
And souls to liodies join, 

What crow’ds shall wish their lives below 
Had been as short as thine ! 


FentM. 


Xcirif toFcpc. 


Wetley. 


We have another measure, very quick and lively, and therefore much ua^ 
in songs, which may be called the anapettick, in which the accent rests upon 
every third syllable, 

May I gdverti my passions with kbsolutc swky. 

Ana grow wiser and better as life wears awky. Dr. Fape. 

in this measure a syllable is often retrenched from the first foot, as 

Diogenes surly and profid. Dr. Fope. 

When prfiseiit we If»ve, and when fibsent agrfie, 

1 think not of Triu, nor iris of mfi. Dtydetu 

These measures are varied by many combinations, and sometliM by dou- 
ble-endings, cither with or witliout rhyme, as, in the bmlck i 

’T is the divinity that stirs wilun us ; 

’X is Heaven itself points out an kereajlUT, 

And intimates eternity to man. 

So in that of eight syllables. 

They neither added nor confounded, 

Ibey neither wanted nor abounded. , Frim. 

5 D 



Id that of teren. 


V i^lT 

For resistance I could fear none. 

But with twenty ships bad done 
What thou, braYe and happy Vernon, 
Hast atchiev’d with six fUone. ^ ‘ ' 


In that of six. 

T’ was when the seas were roaring,' 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring. 

All on a rock reclin'd. 


In the anapestiek. 

When terrible tempests assail tis^ 
And mountainous billows affirtght. 
Nor power nor wealth can aYiil us, 
But skilful industry steers right. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


} To these measures, and their laws, may be radnoedeYeryspeciea of KiiglUi 


Oiopsr. 


Oar versification admits of few licences^ except a $ynaU 
apha, or elision of e in the befere a vowel, as M' etetmal, 
and more rarely of o in to^ as t* accept ; and a eyneererie^ by 
which two short vowels coalesce into one syllable, as jetton, 
special; or a word is contracted by the expulsion of a short 
vowel l^fore a liquid, as ac*rice, temp*rance^ 


Cmf, 


Thus have I collected rules and examples by which the English Ungnttat 
I may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with grammatical term, 
or taught by a master to those that are more ignorant To haYe written a 
gnimmar for such as are not yet initiated in the schooli, would haYo bran to* 
dioDs, and perhaps at lastireffeotiwL 


BoUad. 
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DICTIONAIIY 


OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE- 


A 

A THE first letter of the foiropean 
9 alphabets^ has» in the English lan- 
guage, three difierent souncb; which 
may be termed the broad^ open, and 
dieter. 

The broad sound, resembling that of 
the German a, is found in many of om 
monosyllables, as all, wall, malt, saU; in 
which a is pronounc^ as au in cause, or 
aw in law. Many of these words were 
anciently written with ok, as faulty 
watdk; which h^pens to be still re- 
tained in fauU. This was probably the 
ancient sound of tlie Saxons, since it is 
almost uniformly preserved in the rustic 
pronunciation and the northern dialects, 
as maun for man, haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the a of the Italians, is 
found in father, rather, and more ob- 
scurely in fancy, fast, &c, 

A, slender, or close, is the peculiar a of 
the £ng;ii8h language, resembling the 
sound of the F||nch e masculine, or diph^ 
thong ai in peas; or perhaps a middle 
sound between ^em, or between the a 
and e : to this the Arabic a is said nearly 
to approach. Of this sound we have 
examples in the words ^ce,face, waste ; 
and idl those that terminate in alion, as 
reiatim, nation, generation. 

A is short, as glass, grass; or long, as 
glaxe, graze : it is marked long, gene- 
rally by an e final, p/une; or hj an * 
added, as plain. The short a is open, 
the long a close. 

1, A, an article set before nouns of the 
singular number; a man, a tree, de- 
noting the number one; as a man is 
coming, that is, no more than one ; or an 
indefimte indicatioxi, as a man ma^ 
come this way, that is, any man. This 
article has no plural signification. Be- 
fore a word beginning with a vowel, it 
is written an; BA, anat,an egg, of wli^ 
# if tbe contraction. 

VouL 


A 

2. A, taken materially, or for itself, is a 
noun ; as, a great A, a little a. 

5. A is placed before a jparticii>le, or par- 
ticipial noun.; and 18 considered b^ 
Wallis as a contradiction of at, when it 
is put before a word denoting some 
action not yet finished; as, I am o 
walkin^r* It also seems to be anciently 
contracted from at, when placed before 
local sunmmes ; as, Thomas a Becket. 
In other cases, it seems to signify to, like 
the French d. 

A Imntiny; Chloc went. Prior. 

Tlic^ go a begging to a bankrupt’s door. 

^ Dn/den. 

May peace still slumber by these purling loun- 
‘ tains I 

Which wc may every year 

Find, when we come a fishing here. Tfotton. 

Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which a 
great while had lam oiled. WotUm. 

He will knap the spears a pieces with his teetli. 

Mortt Antid, Athm. 

AnoUierfallsarinf^ga Pescennius Niger, and 
judiciously distinguishes tlie sound of it to be 
modem. Addison on Medah. 

4. A has a peculiar signification, denoting 
tlie proportion of one thing to another. 
Thus we say, The landlord hath a hun- 
dred a year; Tiic ship's crew gained a 
thousand pounds a man. 

The river Inn pa^ises through a wide open coun- 
try, during all its course through Bavana; which 
is a voyage of two days, after the rate of twenty 
leagues a day. Addison on Italy. 

5. A is used in burlesque poetry, to 
lengthen out a syllable, without adding 
to the sense. 

For cloves and nutmegs to the linc-a 
And even for oranges to China. ^ Diyden. 

6. A is sometimes, in familiar writings, 
put by a barbarous corruption for he; 
as, will a come, for will he come. 

7. A, in composition, seems to have some- 
times the power of the French a in these 
phrases, a droit, a gauche, Sec. and some- 
times to be*contracted from at; as, aside, 
aslope, (foot, asleep, athirst, aware. 

I gin to be a weary of the sun *, 

Ana wish the state of th’ world were now undone. 

Shakapesri*§ MacUth* 


ABA 

And now a breeae from shore began to blow, 
The sailors ship their oars, and cease to row i 
Then hoist their yards and all their satlt 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 

Urydens Ceyz and Alcyone. 

A little house witli trees a row, 

And like its master very low Pope, Her. 

8. A is sometimes redundant; as, arise, 
arouse, awake ; the same with rise, rouse, 
wake. 

9* A, in abbreviation, stands for artium, 
or arts; as, A. B. bachelor of arts, ar- 
Hum haccalaurevs ; A, M. master of arts, 
artium magistcr; or, aspto; as, A. D. 
anno domini. 

AB, at the beginning of the names of 
places, generally shews that they have 
some relation to an abbey, as Abingdon. 

Gibson. 

Aba'cke. adv. [from back.] Backwards. 
Obsolete. 

But when they came where tliou thy skill didst 
show. 

They drew abache, as half with shame confound. 

Spem. Past, 

ABACTOR, n. s. [Latin.] One who 
drives away or steals cattle in herds, or 
great numbers at once; in distinction 
from those tliat steal only a shoi^ or two. 

Bleuru. 

ABACUS. n.s.[ljitin.] 

1. A counting-table, anciently used in 
calculations. 

2. [In architecture] The uppenrid^l^iem* 

l^r of a column, which serves as a sort 
of crowning both to the capital and co- 
lumn. ‘ JDiof. 

Aba'ft. adv. [ofabaptan, Sax/bchii^ 
From the forepart of the ship, towards 
the Btcm. * JDfof. 

Abai^sancb* n.s, [from the French 
ser, to depress, to bring down.] An act 
of reverence, a bow'. Obeysance is con* 
sidepd by Skinner as' a corruption of 
abaisance, but is now univmidnr iiaed. 
B 


I 
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To ABALIENATE. v.a, [fcom abaUeno, 
Lat.] To make that another's, which 
was our own before. A term of the 
civil kw, not much used in common 
speech. 

Abaukna'tion. n, r. [Lat. abalienatio.] 
The act of giving up one's right to ano- 
ther person ; or a making over an estate, 
firoods, or chattels by sale, or due course, 
of law. Diet. 

To Aba'nd. V. a. [A word contracted fh)m 
abandon^ but not now in use. See 
Abandon.] To forsake. 

I’hcy stronger are 

Tliaii they which sought at first tliclr helping 
haii(i) 

And Vortiger enforced the kingdom to ahand. 

Spemer'i Fairy Qtteent h. ii. eajit. 10. 

7o \BA'NDON. v.a. [Fr. abandonner 
Derived, according to Mcnaffc^ from the 
Italian abandonare, which signifles to 
forsake his colours; bandum 
deserere. Pasquier thinks it a coalition 
of a ban donner, to give up to a pro- 
scription; in which sense we, at this 
day, mention the ban of the empire. 
Ban, in our own old dialect, signifies a 
curse; and to abandon, if considered 
as compounded between French and 
Saxon, is exactly equivalent to dirts 
devovereJ] 

1, To give up, resign, or quit; often fol 
low(^ by the particle to. 

If .she he so alandond to her sorrow, 

As it is sjioke, she never will admit me. 

Shake^. Twelfth Night, 
Hie passive gods behold the lireeks defile 
I’heir temples, and tthavdon io the spoil 
Then own abodes ; feeble few, conspire 
'i o save a sinking town, involv’d in fire. 

Dryd. JRneid. 

Who is he so a^iantUmed fo sotfisb credulity, as 
to think, that a clod ol enith in a sack may ever, 
by eternal shaking, rcieivc the fabric oi man's 
body ? Bentleos Sfrmons, 

i\iu-^t he, wliose altars on the Phry^iun shore. 
With frccjuent rites, and pure, avow <I tliy pow’r, 
Ih* doom il the worst of liiimaii ills to prove, 
Unblcss’d, abandon d io tl)«* rath of Jove ^ 

Pope's Odys^eu, b.i. I, 80. 

2. To desert ; to forsake: in aii ill sense. 

The princes using the passions of fearing evil, 
and desiring to escape, only to serve the rule of 
virOic, not to abandon one’s self, Icaj)! to a rib of 
the ship. Sidney t h. ii. 

Seeing the hurt stag alone, j 

Left ando^ando/i’d of iiis velvet friends, 

H’ls right, quoth he ; tlius iinscry doth part 
'I'he liuv of company. Shakesp, jis you like it. 

Whut fate a wretclied fugitive attends. 

Scorn’d b^ my foes, abamwn'd by niy friends. 

Drifd. Jflneid, 3. 

But to the parting goddess thus she pray’d ; 
Propitious still be present to my aid, 

Nor quite abandon your once-favour’d maid. 

Dryd, Fab. 

S. To forsake, to leave. 

He boldly iy>ake, Sir knight, if kniglit thou be, 
Abandm this {orcstall’d place at erst, 

For fear uf further liarm, 1 counsel thee. 

^tenter's Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4 $tanz. 39. 
To Aba'ndon o'ver. v. a. [a form of 
writing not usual, perhaps not exact ] 
To give up to, to resign. 

Look on me as a man abandon'd o'er 
To an eternal lethargy of love : 

To null, and pinch, and wound mo, cannot cure, 
Ana but disturb the quiet of my death. 

Dryd. Friar. 


ABA 

Aba'ndoned, parHcip^adJ. Corrupted 
in the highest degree ; as, an abandoned 
wretch. In this sense, it is a contrac- 
tion of a longer form, abandoned [given 
up] to wickedness. 

Aba'ndoniko. [A verbal noun from 
abanitn.^ Desertion, forsaking. 

He hoped his past mentnrious actions might 
outweigh his present abandoning the thought of 
I future acdun. CUtrend. b. viii. 

ABA'NDONMBilT.n.s [abandonne7nent,Fr.] 

1 . The act of abandoning. 

2. The state of being abandoned. Diet. 
AbannFtion. n.s. [L^t abannith] A 

banishment for one or two years, for 
manslaughter. Obsolete. Diet. 

To Aba'ae. V. a. [abapian Sax.] To make 
bare, uncover, or disclose. Diet. 

Abarticula'tion. n.s. [from ab, from, 
and articulus, a joint, Lat.] A good 
and apt construction of the bones, by 
which they move strongly and easily; 
or that species of articulation that has 
manifest motion. Diet. 

To Aba'se. V. a. [Fr. abamer, from the 
Lat basis, or bassus, a barbarous word, 
signifying low, base.] 

1. To depress, to lower. 

It h a point of cunning to wait upon him with 
whom \ou speak with your eye ; yet with a de- 
mure abasing of it sometimes. ^ Paeon. 

2. To cast down, to depress, to bring low, 
in a figurative and personal sense, which 
is tlie common use. 

Happy shepherd, to the gods be thankful, that 
to thy advanrcrocut their wisdoms have thet* 
abased. Sidney, b, i. 

Behold every one lliat is proud, and abase him. 

Job, xl.li. 

With unresisted might the rooimrch reigns ; 

He levels mountains, and he raises plains; 

And, not repardiiig ditT reiice of degree, 

Abat'd your daiigliter and cjcHlted me. Dryd. Fa. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled too much 
in children; if their sfiirits be abased and broken 
much by too strict an hand over them ; they lose 
all their vigour and industry. Locfccon Edu. $. 4it. 

Aba'sED. ad[f. [with heralds] a term used 
j of the wings of eagles, when the top 
looks downwards toward the point of 
the shield ; or when the wings are shut ; 
the natural way of bearing tliem being 
spread with the top pointing to the chief 
of the angle. Bailey. Chambers 

Aba'sbment. fi.«. The state of being 
brcnight low ; the act of bringing low ; 
depression. 

I'here is an abasement because of glory ; and 
there is that Ufteth up his bead from alow estate. 

Ecclesiasticus, xx. 11. 

7b Aba'sh. v.a. [See Bashful. Per- 
haps from abaisser, French,] 

1. To put into confusion; to make 
ashamed. It generally implies a sud- 
den impression of shame. 

They heard, and were dtosh'd. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, b. i. 1. 531. 
Tills heard th’ imiierious queen sat mute witli 
fear; 

Nor further durst incense the gloomy Uiimderer. 
Silence «vas in the court at this rebuke : 

Nor could the gods, abash'd, sustain their sore- 
reign’s look. Dryden's Fables. 

2. The passive admits the paiticles at, 
sometimes of, before the casual noun. 


ADA 

In tto wise sp^ak agahist the truth, hut be 
abashed of Uie error (>f tliy ignomnee. Eccks. iv.tSL 
1 said unto her, from whence is this kid I Is il 
not stolen? But she replied upon sue, it was |tvaa 
for a gift, more tlian the wages : however, I did nut 
believe hen and 1 was abasMd at her. 7'db. is. X3,14 
In the aoiuiratiou oxdy of weak minds 
led captive : cease t’ admire, and all her plumes 
Fail fiat, and sink into a trivial toy, 

At every sudden slighting quite ahasht. 

mum's PafadiU lAnt, b. il. 1 395. 
The little Cupids hov’rhig round, 

(As nicturcs prove) witJi garlands crown’d. 
Abash'd at what they saw and heard, 

Flew otF, nor ever niore appear’d. Swift's MiseeU. 

'/ 0 ABATE. V. a. [from the French a^ol- 
tre, to beat down.] 

1. To lessen, to diminish. 

Who can tell whether the divine wisdom, toahaSa 
the glory of those kings, did not reserve this work 
to be done by a queen ; (hat it might appear to he 
his own immediate work ? Sir J. Davies on Jrek 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

And now nnwiliingly 1 left the ring, 

You would abate the strength of your displessusiu 

Shaketpeara. 

Here we see the hopes of great benefit and light 
from expositors und commentators, are in a great 
part abated; and those wJiu liave most nei^ of 
tlicir help, can receive but little fiuin them. 

Lockes Essay 071 St. Paul's Epistles, 

2. To deject, or depress the mind. 

This iron world 

Brings down tlie stoutest hearts to lowest stale ; 
For misery doth bravest minds abate. 

Sjtens. Hubherdfs Tak. 
Have the power still 
To banish your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliycr yon, 

As most abated captives to some nation 

That won you witliout blows ? Shakesp. Corioi. 

Time that changes ail, yet changes us in vain ; 
The body, not the mind ; nor can coiitroul 
Th’ himiuitul vigour, or abate the soul. 

Dryd. JEnsid. 

3. In commerce, to let doB ii t])e price in 
selling, sometimes to beat down the 
price in buying. 

To Aba'te. r. n. 

1. To grow loss; as, his passion abates; 
the storm abates. It is used sometimes 
with the particle of before the thing 
le.s.scnerl. 

Our iihysicians have observed, that in pjocesa 
of time, some discuses Imvc <?/' their vtwv 

lence, and hd\e, in a manner woin out their mali^ 
nity, 80 as to be no longer mortal. 

Jhydin's llind and Pasither. 

2. [In common law,] 

It is in law used both actively and neuterly ; aa, 
to abate a castle, to beat il down ; to uhaie a writi, 

is, by some exception, to defeat or overthrow il 
j A ftranger abatetn ; that is, entereth upon a house 

or Iqnd void by the death of him that last possessed 

it, before the heir take his possession ; and so kcep- 
eth him out. Wliercfore, as he tJmi puttelh out 
him in possession, is said to disseise ; so he that 
steppeth in between the former pos.scssor and hie 
heir, is said to abate. In the neuter signification, 
thus;^ The writ of the dcnmiulaut snail (dxrU; 
that is, shall be disabled, frustrated, or ovts- 
thrown. The aj)})eal abaleth by covin; that 
that the accusation is defeated by deceit. Coweii. 

3. [In horsemanship.] A horse is sold to 

abate or take do^vn his curvets'; when, 
working upon curvets, he puts his two 
hind legs to the ground both at onoa, 
and observes the same exactness in all 
tlie times. Dkt 

Aba'tement. «. 5. [abatement, Fr.] 

1. The act of abating or lessening. 

Xenophon tolls us, that the city cont&ied about 
ten thousand houses; and allowing ona man lu 

ft 
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htWt wbo amid have nny ihamln the go- 1 
vermnent (the rest coniittiog of women* cliiidren* 
and eervmtitf )> end loakitig other obviout gbttte- 
wtfHiB, theee tynmts* if they had been careful to 
adhere togedier* might have been a majori^ eireii 
of the people coUectiws. 

on the Contafti rfAtItem tmd Berne. 

2. The state of being abated. 

Coffee has, in common with all fiuts* an oil 
atrongiy combined and entangled widi barthy 
pardmes. The most noxious part of the oil ex- 
hale* hi rpasting, to the abatement of near one 
quarter of its weight. Artmthnoton AUmenu, 

3. The sura or tjuantity taken away by 
the act of abating. 

The law of works is that law,^ which requires 
perfect obedience, without remission or abatmeut ; 
so that, by that law, a man cannot be just, or 
just^ed* witbont an exact performance of every 
tittle. ^ Locke. 

4. The cause of abating ; extenuation. 

As our advantages towards practising and pro- 
moting piety and virtue were greater man those 
of other men ; so will our excuse be less, if we 
neglect to make use of them. W c cannot plead in 
abatement of our guilt, that we ere iornorant of our 
duty, under the prepossession of ill iiabits, and the 
bias of a wrong education. Atterburys bermoivs. 

5. [In law,] The act of the abator; as, the 

akatenusnl of the heir into the land before 
he hath agreed with the lord. The af 
fection or passion of the thing abated ; 
as, abatemetU of the writ CowcU. 

6. [With heralds.] An accidental mark, 

which being added to a coat of arms, the 
dignity of it is abased, by reason of some 
stain or dishonourable quality of the 
bearer. Diet. 

Aba'teb, n, s. The agent or cause by 
which an abatement is procured ; that 
by which any thing is lesvened. 

Abattrs of acrimony or bhurpiu'ss, arc expressed 
oils of ripe vegetable!), and all i»re|)ar«tiaiis of 
sucli j as of uliuonds, pistacltloc^, unci otlier nuts 
Arbutfinotr on Diet. 

Aba'tor, n. s. [a law term] One who in* 
trades into houses or land, void by the 
death of tlie former possessor, and yet 
not entered upon or taken up by his 
heir. Diet. 

A'batude, n.s. [old records.] Any thing 
diminished. Bailaj 

A'bature. n.g. [from ahalre, French.] 
Those sprigs of grass which arc thrown 
down by a stag in his passing by. Diet, 

Abb. n. s. The yarn on a weaver 's warp; 
a term among clothiers. Chambers. 

ABB. 4. n. s, [Heb. 2^] A Syriac word, 
which signifies father. 

A'bbacy. n. s. [Lat abbatla.] The rights 
or privileges of an abbot. See Abrey 

Accordio" to Felinus, aa abbacy is the cllgJiity 
itself, siucv. 411 abbot is u term or word of diguitjy , 
and not of office ; and, therefore, even u secular 

S erson, who has the care of souh, is sotiietinies, in 
le canon law, also stiled an abi>ut. 

Aylife*s Parergon JarU Cananici. 

A'bbbss. n. s, [Lat. abbatissa, iVom 
whence the Saxon abubiy y e, then pro- 
bably abbatess, and by contraction ab- 
b^H in Fr. and abbess, Eng.] The su- 
periour or governess of a nunnery or 
monastery of women. 

They fled 

law this abbey, whither we pursued them ; 
And here the aibm simts the gate on us, 

And will not sufler us to fctcii him out. 

Shahu, Com. of Errors. 
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1 have a slater, ahhm in TerceraSt < 

Who lostlier lover on her bridal di^. 

Dnfd. D. Selbast. 
Constantia, as soon as the solemnities of her re- 
ception were over, reUred with the «5heii into her j 
own apartment. Addison, ' 

A'BBBy> or Abbt. n. s. [Lat. ahbatia; 
from whence probably first Abbacy ; 
whidi see.] A monastery of religious 
persons, whether men or women ; dis- 
tinguished from religious houses ofj 
other denominations by larger privi- 
leges. Sec Abbot. 

Witii easy roads lie came to Leicester ; 

Lodg'd in the abbey t where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably received him. 

Shakes. 

A'b BEY-LUBBER, ft. s. [See Lubber.] 
A slothfurioiterer in a religious house, 
under pretence of retirement and aus- 
terity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown 
abbcy-lubbcr ; tliis is but a diminutive sucking 
friar. Dryd. Sp. Fr. 

A^BBOT. n. s. [in the lower Latin abbas, 
from father, which sense was still 
implied ; so that die abbots were called 
Pfftres, and abbesses matres mmasterii. 
^us Fortunatus to the abbot Patemus 
Nominis officium jure, Pat erne, gm.v.] 
The chief of a convent, or fellowship of 
canons. Of these, some in England 
were mitred, some not: those that were 
mitred, were exempted from the juris- 
diction of the diocesan, having in them 
selves episcopal authority within tht'ir 
precincts, andheingalsoiords of parlia- 
ment The other sort were subject to 
tlie diocesan in all spiritual government 

Cowell. 

See Abbey. 

A'bbotship. ». s. The state or privilege 
of an abbot. Diet. 

To ABBREVIATE, v.a. [Lat. abhreviarei 

1. To shorten by contraction of parts, 
without loss of the main substance; to 
abridge. 

It is one filing (o alfhrtmate by contracting, an 
other by cutting oft’, Bacim, F.vs/n/l^b. 

Tlic only inveulion of late years, wliich bath 
contributed towards poUlenesb in discourse, is 
that of abbreviating or reducing ord» of many s\ 1 - 
lalilfs into one, by lopping otl the rest, ou^t. 

2. To shorten; to cut short. 

Set the leimthof their days before the flood; 

which were ahbreviated after, uud contracted into 
htiudreds and threescore^. 

Browns Vulgar JOtrours, b. vj. c. C. 

Abbreviation, n. s. 

1 . 'ilie act of abbreviating. 

2. The means used to abbreviate, as cha- 
racters signifying whole words ; words 
contrat ted. 

Such is the propriety and energy in them all, 
that tliey never ran be changed, but todUadvah- 
tage, except in tlie circuiustauce of using ahhre^ 
atuins. ^ Swift. 

Abbrevia'TOR. n. s. [ahbreviateur, Fr.] 
One who abbreviates or abridges. 
Abbreviature. n.s. [abbrcviaiura,Lat^^ 

1 . A mark used for the sake of shortening. 

2. A compendium or abridgment, 

IJe Is a good man, wlio gnes'es rather for him 

tliat injures him, than for his own tufl^ing ; who 
s for him that wrongs him, forgiving all his 


tauits ; wii sooner shews mcrcj/ than anger ; who 
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offers violence to his appeti^, in all things endea- 
vouring to subdue the flesh to the spirit This is 
an excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a 
Christian. Tr^laFs Guide to Devotion. 

ABBREUVOTR. [in Frencli, a watering- 
place. Ital. ahbeverato, dal verbo bevere, 
Lat. bibere, Abbeverari i cavaJli. This 
word is derived by Menage, not much 
acquainted with the Teutonic dialects, 
from adhibare for adbibere; but more 
probably it comes from the same root 
with brew. Sec Brew.] Among masons, 
the joint or juncture of two stones, or^ 
the interstice between two stones to be 
filled up with mortar, DicL 

A'bdy. See Abbey. 

A, B, C. 

1. The alphabet: as, he has not learned 
his a, b, c. 

2. The little book by which the elements 
of reading are taught. 

Then comes question like an a, b, c, book. 

Shahespeare. 

To ABDICATE v, a. [Lat. ahdico.] To 
give up right; to resign ; to lay down 
an office. 

Old S.itum, here, with upcast C3'e8, 

Beheld his abdicated skies. Addison. 

ABDiCAHi'lON. n.s. [abdicatio, Lat.] The 
act of abdicating ; resignation ; quitting 
an office by one's own proper act before 
tin* usual or st-ited expiration. 

Ncithi'i doth it appear how npriwcc's abdication 
can make any otht i ‘fort of vHcaiicy in the throng 
than w« uid he cause d by his death ; since he can- 
not abdicate for his < Inkricn, (»tlierw'i4ie than by his 
ov\n consent in form to a bill fre m the two houses. 
SivijL on the Scjiltmi oj a Church of Fnglund Man. 

A'bdicative. adj. Tluit causes or im- 
plies an abdication. Diet 

A'BDICATIVE. adJ. [from abdo, to hide.] 
That which has the power or quality of 
hiding. Diet. 

ABDO'MEN. n. s. [Lat from abdo, to 
hide.] A cavity commonly called the 
lower venter or belly : it contains the 
stomach, guts, liver, spleen, bladder, and 
is within lined wiili a membrane called 
the peritonaeum. The lower part is 
called the hypogcistrium ; the foremost 
part is divided into the epigastrium, the 
right and left hypochondria, and the 
navel ; 'tis bounded above by Uie carti- 
lage ensifoi*mi8 and the diaphragm, side- 
W'ays by the short or lower ribs, and be- 
hind by the vertebraj of the loins, the 
bones of tlie coxendix, that of the pubes, 
and os sacrum. It is covered with se- 
veral muscles, from whose alternate re- 
laxations and contractions, in respira- 
tion, digestion is forwarded, and the duo 
motion of all the parts therein contained 
promoted, both for secreUon alid expul- 
sion. Quincy. 

The abdomen coniists of parts containing ami 
contained. IFtiicmaii’s Surgeiy. 

Abdo'mik AL. ) adj. Relating to the ah- 

Abdo'minous. j domen. 

To ABDU'CE. V, a. [Lat. abduco,] To 
draw to a different part; to withdraw 
one part from another ; A word chiefly 
usedf in physic or science. 
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If we obduce the eye unto either cotner, the ob* 
ject will not dapltceu ; for, in that position, tlw 
szis of tilt, cones remain in the same plain, as is 
demonstrated in the optics delivered by Galen. 

rtdgar Emrnrs, b. iii. c. 3!0. 

Abdu'cent* adj. Muscles abducent are 
those wliich serve to open or pull back 
divers parts of the body; tlieir oppo- 
sites bein^ called adducent. jDiVf. 
Abduc'tion. n,i. [abductio, Lat.] 

1. The art of drawing apart, or with- 
drawing one part from another. 

^2. A particular form of argument. 
ARDirCTOR, n. s. [abductor, Lat.] 
llie name given by anatomists to the 
muscles whicli serve to draw back the 
several members. 

He supposed thcconslrictorsof the eyelids must | 
h<‘ strengthened in the supercilious ; Ulc (thducton 
ill drunkards, and con temp lative men, who have 
the same steady and grave motion of the e^ e. 

Arhutknnt and Pojte'i Martimis Scrihterns 

Abeceda'rian. n,8, [from the names 
of a, b, c, the tliree first letters of the 
alphabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or first rudiments of literature. 

This word is used by Wood in his 
Athenas Oxonienses, where mentioning 
Farnaby ihc critic, he relates, that, in 
some part of his life, he was reduced^ to 
follow the trade of an abecedarian by 
his misfortunes, 

A'becedary. a^. [See Abecedarian.] 

^ . Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Inscribed with the alphabet, 

Thh is pretended from the sympathy of two 
needles tou( bed with the loadstone, and placed in 
the ct litre of two abecedary circles, or rings of let- 
ters, described round uboutthem, one friend keep- 
ing one, and another the other, and agreeing upon 
an hour w herein they will communicate. 

JDrohns Vulgar Eirnurs, b. ii. c. 3. 

Abe'd. adv. [from a, for at, and bed.] 
In bed. 

It was a shame for tliem to mar their complex- 
ions, yea and condition** too, w ith lone ing abed : 
when\he w'as of their ape, s)ie would have made 
a handkerchief by that lime o’day. iSydney, b, ii. 

SJie lia*» not been abed, but in her chajicl 
All night devoutly wulcli’d. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

\bf/rrance. J n, s. [from aberro, Lat.], 
Abe'RRANCY.J to wander from the right 
way. A deviation from the right way ; 
an errour; a mistake; a false opinion. 

Tlu y do not only swarm with errours, but vices 
di'pending thereon, Ihus they commonly affect 
no man any farther than be deserts his reason, or 
complies witli their abtrrancm. 

Brown i Vulgar Errours, b. i. e. 3. 
Could a man be composed to such an advantage 
of constitution, tliat it should not at all adulterate 
the images of his mind : yet this second nature 
would mter Uie crasis of his understanding, and 
iOfllitl* it as obnoxious to aherrancest as now. 

' QlanyiUe$ Scejm Scientijica, e. 16. 
Abe kRAK4i^« adj. [from aberrans, Lat«] 
DeviAtij|)g« wandering from the right 
or knoww way. Diet. 

Abeera'TION. r, 8. [^om abei ratio, 
L«t.] The act of deviating from the 
common or from the right track. 

If it bo a mUtake, there is no heresy in such an 
harmless aberrorisn; the^robability of it will ren- 
der it a lapse of easy pardon. 

GImmudt Seepm ScieiU^xa, c. 11. 

Abb'rring. part, [from the verb aberr. 
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of aberro. Lot] Wandering, going 
astray. 

Of the verb tfSetr I have found no 
eacample. 

Divers were out in their account, aibrmng seve- 
ral ways from Uie true end just compute, and call- 
ing that one year, which perhaps miglit be another. 

BrovnCt Vutgar Brroiirt, b. iv. C. 12. 

To Aberd'ncatk. t». a. [auerunco, Lat.] 
To pull up by the roots ; to extirpate 
utterly. Dkt 

To ABET. V. a. [from becan, Sax. signi- 
fying to enkindle or animate.] To 
push forward another, to support him in 
his designs, by connivance, encourage- 
ment, or help. It was once indifferent, 
but is almost always taken by modern 
writers in on ill sense; as may be seen 
in Abetter. 

To abet aigni^eth, in our common law, as much 
as to encourage or set on. Cowell. 

Then shull 1 soon, quoth he, return again, 

/bet that virgin's cause disconsolate, 

And shortly nack rcttim. Fairy Queen, 6. i. 

A widow who by solemn vows 
Contracted to me, for my spouse, 

ConihinM with him to break her word. 

And has abetted all. ^ HuiUbraSt p. Hi. cant. 3. 

Men lay so g^reat weight upon right opinions, 
and eagerness cu abetting them, that they account 
tliat the uuum necessanum. Decay rf Piety. 

They abetted both parties in the civil war, aiid 
always furnislied supplies to the weaker side, lest 
there should be an end put to these fatal divisions. 

AddUon. Freeholder, No. 28. 

Abe'tment. II. 8. The act of abetting. 

Diet. 

Abetter, or Abe'ttor. n. s. He that 
abets ; the supporter or encourager of 
another. 

Whilst calumny has two such potent abettors, 
we are not to wonder at its growth ; as lone as 
men are malicious and designing, they will he 
traducing. ^ Govern, of the Tongue. 

You slmll be still plain Torrismoucl with me, 

Til* abettor, luirtncr (if you like the name). 

The husband of a tyrant, but iio king ; 

Till you deserve that title by your justice. 

Dtydens ^jHxiiwh Friar. 
Tlicse considerations, though they may have no 
influence on the multitude, ought to sink into the 
minds of those who are their abettors, and who, 
if they escape punishment here, must know, Uiat 
these several mischiefs will be one day laid to 
tlieir charge. AddUon. Freeholder, No. 50. 

ABEyANCK, II. 8. [from the French 
aboyer, allatrare, to bark at] This 
wora, in Littleton, cap. Discontinue 
ance, is thus used. The right of fee- 
simple lieth in abeyance, when it h all 
only in the remembrance, inteiidment 
and consideration of the law. The frank 
tenement of the glebe of the parsonage, 
is in no man during the time thatthepar- 
sonage is void, butls in abeyance. Cowell. 
AdorEGA'tion, n« [algregatio, Lat] 

A sepafatitm from the flock. Diet. 
To ABHOH. V. a, {yhkorreo, Lat] To 
hate with acrimony; to detest to ex- 
tremity; to Umth; to abominate. 

Whilst 1 was big in clamour, came a mao. 

Who having seeUme In uy worier sute, 

Shunn*d n*y MarFd sociely. Shakes. K. Lear. 

Justly thou abharr*st 
That ton, who on the quiet state of man 
Such trouble brought affecting to subdue 
. Rational liberty, mlt. PereS. Lott, b. xU. k 79. 
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The lelfeame thing they will abhor 
One way, and long anofficr for. HitMr. p.l. owif .L. 

A church of Knsland man abhors the humouf 
of the age, In delighting to fling scandals upon the 
clergy in general ; whi^, besides the diSmee m 
the reformation, and to'rdigion itself, can kn r^* 
nomlny upon the kingdom. Stvffi. Ch. rf Eng. 

ABHO'RRBNCR 1 r- n 

Abho'brbhcy. { "• '• ‘'“"••3 

1 . The act of abhorring^ detestation. 

I It draws upon him the hatred and abhorrenew of 
all men here ; and subjects him to Uu* wrath of 
God hereafter. South*£ Strmatu. 

2. The disposition to abhor, hatred 

Even a just and necessary defence does, by givw 

Ing men acquaintance with war, take off tomo. 
wh^at from the abhorrence of it, and insensibly dis- 
pose them to hostilities. 

Decay tf Piett^ 

The first tendency to any injustice that appears, 
must be suppressed with a show of wonder and 
abborrency In the parents and govemours. 

Locke on FAucation, $ 1K>. 

Abho'hrent. adj, [from abhor.] 

1. Struck with abhorrence ; loathing. 

For if the worlds 

In w'orlds inclosed could on his senses burst, 

He would abhorrent turn. Thomsons Sum. 1. 310. 

2. Contrary to, foreign from, inconsistent 
witli. It is used with the particles 
from or to, but more properly with 
from. 

Tins I conceive to be an hypothesis, well worthy 
a rational belief ; and yet it is so abhorrent Jrom 
tlic vulgar, that they would as soon beliei e Anaxa- 
oras, that snow is bbick, as him that should hS- 
rm it is not white. Olanvtlle*3Sce}iSi%Scient. c. 19. 
Why then these foreign thoughts of state eiu- 
ployniciits, 

Abhorrent teyoui fimclion and ymir breeding^ 
Poor droning truants of unpractis’d cells, 

Bred in the fellowship of bearded boys, 

What wondci it it if you know not men ^ 

Dryden. 

Abho'rrer. «. 8. [from abhor.] The 
person that abhors; a hater; detester. 

Ihe lower clergy were railed at, for dUpufing 
the power of the bishops, by the known abhoners 
of episcopacy, and abused for doing nothing in t he 
convocations, by these very men who wanted to 
bind up their hands. 

iSu ift. Examiner, No. 2 1 . 

Abho'rring. Tlie object of abhorrence. 
This seems not to be the proper use of 
the participial noun. 

They shall go forth, and look upon the carcases 
of the men that have transgressed against Ms . 
for their worm shall not die, neither shall their 
fire be quenched, and they shall be an abhorrmg 
unto all flesh. 

Isaiah, Ixvl. 44. 

To ABLDE. V. 91. I abode or abid. [from 
bxbian, or aubibian, Sax.] 

1. To dwell in a place; not remove; to 

toy servant became surety for the lad unto my 
father, saying, if T bring him not unto thee, then 
I shall bear the blame to my father for ever. Now 
therefore I pray thee, let thy servant abide instead 
of the lad, a bondman to my lord ; and let the 
lad go up with bis brethren. 

Oen. xiiv. $9, 33. 

2. To dwell. 

The Marquis Dorset, as I bear, isfied 
To Richmond, in the parts where be abidm. 

Sheie^. Bkhard III. 
Hioso who apply themselves to learning, use 
forced to acknowiedM one God, inconrnptibisand 
unbegotten ; who is the only true being, and ahidn 
for ever above the highest oeavens, from whence 
lie beholds all the thmgs that are done in heaven 
aud earth. 

StUlifigfl. Defence (f Vise, on jR^n. Idolaf. 
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5. Tofmam; iioteeaieorfiul; tobeim* 
movabla. 

Tliey ,tliM tnut in the lord than be as mount 
ISmt cannot he lemoved, but ahid 0 th for 
met. Jhalm cxxt . 1 . 

4 . To contiiioe in the same state. 

The tear of the Lord tendeth to life $ and be 
Slat baih It sbaU abide satUded. Prao, m, f$. 

There can be no study without time ; and the 
nitad muat abide and dwell nfion tliings» M ^ 
afwayi a ttnmger to tlic inside of them* South. 

5. To endtire without offence, anger, or 
contradiction. 

Who can abide, that, against their ownrdoct^^, 
six whole books should by tlieir fatherhoods be im- 
periously obtruded upon God and his churcli ^ 

Hall, 

6. It is used with the particle rvith before 
a person, and at or in before a place. 

It is better that 1 give her to thee, than that I 
should give her to another roan : Abide with mo. 

Oan, xxix. 19. 

For tlw servant vowed a voW) while I abode at 
Geshur m Syria, saying, if the Lord shall bring 
me agiun inoeed to Jerusalem, then I will serve 
the Lord. S Sam. xv. 8. 

7. It is used with 6^ before a thing; as, to 

aiide by his testimony ; to afttde by his 
Ofwn skill : thatis, to rely upon them ; to 
abide-b^n opinion ; to maintain it ; to 
abide aman, is also, to defend or support 

him^ But these forms are something low. 

Of the pmticiple abid, I have tbund 
only the example in Woodward, and 
should rather determine that abide in tlie 
active sense has no passive participle, or 
compounded preterite. 

To Anf BE. V, a. 

1 . To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, 
await ; used of things prepared for per- 
sons, as well as of persons expecting 
things. 

Home H he brought, and laid in siimptuouf bed, 
Wlierc many skiirol leeches him abide, 

To salve liis hurts. Feury Queen, b. i. c. 5. tt. 17. 

While lions war, and battle for their dens, 

Poor harmless lambs abide their enmity. 

Shakes. Hen. VI. p. 3. 

Bonds and afflictions abide me. Acts, xx. S3. 

£. To bear or support the consequences of 
a thing. 

Ah me I they little know 
How dearly 1 idnde that boast so vain. 

MUtotiS Par. lost. 

3. To bear or support, without being con- 
quered or destroyed. 

But the Lord he is the true God, he is tlic 
living God, and an everlasting king: At his 
wrath the earth shall tremble, and the nations shall 
not be able to abide his indignation. ^ Jcr. x. 10. 

It must be allowed a fair presumption in favour 
of tlic truth of my doctrines, that tliey have abid 
a very rigorous test now for above tliirty years, 
and the more strictly they arc looked Into, the 
more they are confirmed. Woodvtard, Letter i. 

4. To b^r without aversion ; in which 
sense it is commonly used with ane||ative. 

Thou const not abide Tiridates ; this is but love 
of tliyself. Sidney, b. ii. 

Thy vile race, 

Though thou didsf learn, had that in’t, which 
mod natures 

Could not abide to be with : therefore wait thou 
Deservedly confin’d unto tnis rock. 

Shakes, Tempest, 

5. To bear or suffer. 

- Girt with circumduoui tides. 

Hi aUU calamitous constraint abides. 

Pope's Odyis. b, iv I, T50! 
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Abi'bee. a. s. [from abide,] The per- 
son that •abides or dwells in a place ; 
Mrbi^ that lives or endurea. A word 
little m use. 

Abi’biko. «• a. [fit)m abide,] Centinu- 
once; stay; fixed state. 

We are strai^ra before Thee and sojourners, 
as were all our jfathers : our days on the earth are 
as a shadow, and there is none abiding. 

1 Chron. xxtx. 1.5. 

The air in that region is so violently removed, 
and carried about wiUi such swiftiieiis, as nothing 
in tlmt place can consist or have abiding. 

Haleigh*t History oj^ the World. 

A'BJECT. adj, [ahjectus Lat.J thrown 
away as of no value. 

1. IVfean; worthless; base; groveling: 
spoken of persons, or their qualities. 

Rebellion 

Came like itself in base and abject routs. 

Led on by blo.»dY youth goaded with rage. 

And countenance by boys and beg^arv . 

Shakespeare's Henry IV. 

I was at first, as other Ijeasts that graze 
The trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low. 

Milt. Paradueijost, h. ix. 1. 571. 

Honest men, who tell their sovereigns what they 
expect from them, and what obedience tliey shall 
be always ready to pay them, arc not upon an 
equal foot witli base and abject flatterers. 

Adkison's Whig Examiner. 

2. Being of no hope or regard ; used of 
condition. 

The rarer thy example stands, 

By how much from the top of wondVous glory. 
Strongest of mortal men, 

To lowest pitch of abject fortune thou art fall'n. 

Mtkon's Sampson Agonistes. 

We sec man and woman in the higliest inno- 
cence and perfection, and in die most alyect state 
of guilt ana infirmity. 

^ Addison, Spectator, No. 279. 

3. Mean and despicable ; used of actions. 

The rapine is s » abject and profane, 

They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 

Drifdfn's Jwytnal, Sat 8. 

To what base ends, and b> what object ssays, 
Are mortals urg’d through sacred lust (if praise ^ 
rope's Essay on Criticism. 

A'bjecT. n, s, A man without hope ; a 
man whose miseries are irretrievable; 
one of the lowest condition. 

Yea, the objects gathered themselves together 
against me. Psalm xxxv. 1.5. 

To Abje'ct. V, a, [abjich Lut.] To 
throw away. A word rarely used. 

Abje'ctedness. n. s, [from abject.] The 

I state of an abject. 

Oor Saviour would love at no less mtc tlian 
death ; and, from the supererainent height of 
glory, stooped and abased himself to the sutferance 
of the extremest of indi^itics, and sunk himself 
to the bottom of ahjcctmnm, to exalt our condi- 
tion to the contrary extreme. Boyle's WorU. 

Abjk'ction. «. 9. [from abject,] Mean- 
ness of mind; want of spirit; servi- 
lity; baseness. 

That this should be termed baseness, abjection 
of juind, or scndlity, is it credible ? 

Hooker, 6. v. $ 47. 

The just medium lies betwixt pride and 
aljjection, the two extremes. L'Estrange, 

A'bjectly. adv, [from abject,] In an 
abject manner, meanly, basely, servilely, 
contemptibly, 

A'bjectness. n. *. [fWm alyect.] Ai^ee- 
tion, lerviKty, meanness. 

Servility and ciyectnas of humour is ioipHrotly 
Involved in the charae of lying. 

Government (fthe Tongue, J 8. 
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By humility I mean not the aldectness of a base 
minct : hut a prudent care not to ovro** value our- 
selves upon any account. 

Grew's Ccsmolegia Sacra, b, ii. c, 7, 

Abi'lity. n. #. [Habilets, Fr.] 

1. Hie power to do any thing, whether 
depending upon skin, or riches, or 
fltren^, or any other quality. 

Of singing thmi hast got tlie reputation. 

Good rhyrsi$,.n(uiic I yield to tliy a^lity; 

My heart doth seek another estimation. 

Sidney, 5. i. 

If might in my ability may serve 
To ]igb>on what thou suflerst, and appease 
Thy mind with what amends is in ray pow’r. 

Milton's Sampson Agontties, 1. 744. 
They gave after Uicir abitiiy unto tlie treasure. 

Eera, ii. 69. 

If any man minister, let him do it as of tha 
ability whidi God givetli : that God in all tilings 
may be glorified through Jesus Clirist. 1. Pet, iv.li. 
Wherever we find our abilities loo weak for the 

K ijrformunce, he assures us of tlie assistance of hrs 
oly Spirit. lloger's Sermons, 

2. Capacity of mind; force of understand- 
ing; mental povirer. 

Children in whom there was no bleinMi, Imt 
well-favoured, and skilful mail wisdom, and cun- 
ning in knowledge, and imdcrstanding science', 
and such as had ability in them to stand in llie 
king’s palace. Van. i. 4. 

3. W hen it has the plural number, abilities, 
It frequently siraifies the faculties orpow- 
ers of the mind, and sometimes the force 
of understanding given by nature, as dis- 
tinguished from acquired qualifk^tions. 

Whether it may be thought necessary, that in 
certain tracts of country, like w hat we call pa- 
rishes, there sliould be one man, at least, of abilities 
to read and write ? Swift. 

Abinte'state. adj, [of ah from, and 
intestatus, Lat,] A term of law, imply- 
ing him that inherits from a man, whuo, 
though he had the power to make a 
will, yet did not make it. 

To A'bjugate, V, a. [abjugo, Lat.] To 
unyoke, to uncouple. Diet, 

To ABJUllEL V. a, [abjutv, Lat.] 

3 . To cast off upon oath, to swear not to 
do or not to have something. 

Litlier to die the death, or to aljure 
For c\cr the society of man. 

Shakemeare's Midsum. Nighfs Dremn. 
No man, iherc'torc, that hath not ah)ured his 
reason, and sworn allegiance to a precOiicei\ad 
fantastical hypothesis, can undertake the defence 
( f such a supposition. Hak. 

2. To retract, recant, or abnegate a posi- 
tion upon oath. 

Abjura'tion n, 9, [from abjure^ The 
act of abjuring. Hie oath taken for 
that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having 
committed feduny, could go into n clmopb, or 
church-yard, before he were apprehended, be 


church-yard, before he were apprehended, be 
might not be taken from thence to the usual trial 
of law, but confessing^ bis fault to the justices, nr 
to the coroner, gave his oatli to forsa^ the realm 
for ever, which was called a^'u^tion,^ 

There are some ahjuratums still in force hraonK 
us here in Engbind ; as, by the statute of tlic 25tS 
of king Charles U. ail persons that arc admitted 
into any office, civil or militaiy, must take the 
test ; Which is an abjuration of some doctrines of 
the church of Rome. 

Tliere is likewise another oath of aMunttkm, 
which laymen and dcrg^mien are both ooliged to 
take i that is tc n^urc the Pretender. » 

Aylifff's Parergon Juris Canonkt 
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To ABLACTATE. V. a. [aWettrfo, Lat.] 
To wean from the breast 
Ablacta'tion, n.s. One of the me- 
thods of grafting; and, according to 
the signification of the word, as it were 
a weaning of a cyon by degrees from its 
mother stock ; not cutting it off wholly 
from the stock, till it is firmly united to 
tliat on which it is grafted, 
Ablaquea'tion. n. s, [ablaqiceaih,lMt.] 
The art or practice of opening the 
ground about the roots of trees, to let 
the air and water operate upon them. 

Trerjch the ground and muke it ready for the 
•pring: Prcptijc also soil, and use it where you 
have occasion: Dig borders. Uncover as yet 
roots of trees, wlicrc ablaqueation is requisite. 

Evelyns Kalendar. 

The tenure in chief is the very root that doUi 
maintain this silver stem, that by many rich and 
fruitful branches spreadeth it-elt : so if it be suf- 
fered to starve, by want of ahiaqueatian, and 
other good husbandry, this \eurl;v fruit will much 
decrease. Jiacon s Ojjict oj Alienatmu. 

ABLATION. ». «. [ablaiio, Lat.] The 
act of taking away. 

Ablative, n. a. [ablativus, Lat.] 

1. That which takes away. 

2. llie sixth case of tlie Latin nouns ; tlie 
case whicli, among other significations, 
includes the person from whom some- 
thing is taken away. A term of grammar. 

A'BLE. adj. [habile, Fr. habilis, Lat.] 
skilful ready. 

3 . H a viiig strong faculties or great strength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other power 
of mind, hotly, or fortune. 

Henry VH. was not afraid of an nhle man, as 
liCwi’j the Ijleveuth was. Hut, contraiiwise, he 
w Av served l»y tiu* ahlcbt men tliat were to lx* fouiul ; 
witliout wliich hii atiaub could not have j»r<ispered 
as tliey did. liacoiis //ewri/ Vll. 

Suen cainbol faeuUies he hath, (hat slunv a 
weak miml and an aide b<»dy, for ftie which the 
prince admits liim. Shiikesp. Ilenrv IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power sufficient ; enabled. 

AH mankind m kiKiwIedue tliiMuselves able and 
8Uihc''‘nt to do man^ things, which netually tliey 
never do. Smllds Si nn. 

Everv man shall give as he (ddc, according to 
the hicssmg of the Lord tliy God, whiih he hath 
given thee. ])<ui. xvi. 17. 

5. Jieforc a verb, with tlie particle to, it 
signifies generally liaving the power. 

Wnilh cruel, and anger is outrageous; hut 
who is a'dt to siand before envy f Viuv. xwii. d. 

4. W ith for it is not often nor very pro- 
perly used. 

. Then* h.i\e been some inventions also, whieli 
hav^ been able for the utterance of articulate 

f iounds, as the speaking of certain words 

WULins's Mnthcmaiical Magic. 

To Able. r. a. To make able; to 
enable, which is the y\ord commonly 
used. See Enable. 

Plate sin with gold, 

And the stron'i: lance of justice hurtles, breaks : 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s siiaw doth pierce it 
None does oflend, nom\ t say none ; I il able ’em ; 

1 ali< that of me, my fiiend.*^ Shakcip hnig J^ar. 

A'ble-Bo'dieD’ 'adf Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to se- 
cure at least halt a d 02 cn able-bodied men to his 
majesty service. Addison, Freeholder, No. 4 

To ABLEGATE, v. o. [ablego, Lat,] 
To fiend abroad upon some emjdoy- 
nicnt ; to send out of tlie way. Did, 
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Ableoa'tion. n, So [firom ablegate,] 
Tbe act of sending abroacL Diet, 
Ablbnrss. [from olfr.] Ability of body 
or mind vigour, force* 

That nation doth so oxoe|, both for comeliness 
and aldeness, that from neighbour countries they 
ordinarily come, some to strive, some to learn, 
some to behold. Sidney, b, ii. 

A BLEEPS Y. n, s, Gr.] Want of 

sight, blindness ; unadvisedness. Diet, 
ABLiGURfTlON. «. s, [abligurifio, Lat.] 
Prodigal expenceon meatand drink. Did, 

To A'bligate. V, a, [abligo, Lat.] To 
tie up from. Did, 

To A'BI.OCATE, v. a, [abloco, Lat.] To 
let out to hire. 

Perhaps properly by him who has 
hired it from another. 

Cahiris Lexicon Jnridtctm, 
Abloc ACTION. «. s, [from ablocate,] A 
letting out to hire. 

To Ablu'de. V, a. [abludo, Lat.] To be 
unlike. Diet, 

ABiiUENT. adj, [ahluens, Lat. from abluo, 
to wash away.] 

1. That which washes clean. 

2. That w'hich has the power of cleans- 
ing. Diet, 

Ablu'tion. n, e, [ablulio, Lat.] 

1. The act of cleansing, or washing clean. 
Tlierc is a natural nnalo^v between the ablation 

of the body and the purincation of (he soul ; be- 
tween eating (he holy bread and drinking the sa- 
cred chalice, and a jparlicipation of tlie body anri 
blood of Cbiivt. Tailor's IVortlnf Commuaicunt. 

2. The water used in wasliing. 

Wash’d hv the briny wave, llu* jiioiis (rain 

Arc cleans’d, ajid cast tli’ ablutumi> in the main. 

l^opch Jiiuo. 

3. The rinsing of chemical preparations in 
water, to disstilve and wash away any 
acrimonious particles. 

4. The cup given, without consecration, 
to the laity in the jwpisli churches. 

To A'BNEGXTE. r. a, [from abnego, 
I^t.] To deny. 

Abneov'tion. fi, s, [abnegatio, Lat. 
denial, from abnego, to deny.] Denial, 
renunciation. 

The ahnigalion or renonnring of all his own 
holds and interests, and trusts of all that man is 
most a]»t to d'qiend upon, that he may the more 
exjiedilely follow Christ. 'Hammond, 

A BN OJ) ACTION, n. 8, [abnodatio, J^at.] 
The act of cutting away knrits from 
trees ; a term of gardening. Diet, 
Abno'rmous; adj. [abnormis, Lat. out of 
rule.] Irregular, mishapen. Diet, 

Abo'ard. adv, [a sea-term, but adopted 
into common language ; derived imme- 
diately from the French d bord, as, cllcr 
(I bord, envoi/cr d bord. Bord is itself 
a word of very doubtful original, and ]>er- 
haps, in its different acceptations, dedu- 
cible from different roots. Bopb, in the 
ancient Saxon, signified a house; in 
which w nse, to go aboard^ is to take up 
residence in a ship.] 

I, In a ship. 
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He loudly call'd to such as were abomrd. 

The little bark unto the shore to draw. 

And him to Urty over that deep ford. 

Fairy Queen, b, ii. eent C 
lie might land Uicm,if it pleased him,of othe? 
wise keep tlieiu aboard. 

Sir W. RedeigfCt Emap 

2. Into a ship. 

When morning rose, I sent my matei to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighbTtng spring, 
Whilst 1 the motions of the winds explor’d ; 

TJicii summon’d in my crew, and went aboard. 

A(Idmn*s Ovid's Metamorphnaes, b, Ui. 

Abo' DR. n, s, [from abide.] 

1. Habitation, dwelling, place of resi- 
dence. 

But 1 know Uiy a&(>dc and thy going out, and 
thy coming in. 2 Kings, xix. 27. 

OtlifTs may nse the ocean as their road, 

Only the English make it tJieir^Wc; 

Wliosc ready sails with eve ^ wind can fly. 

And make a cov’naiit witli th* inconstant skv. 

holler. 

2. Stay, continuance in a place. 

Sweet friends, your patience for my long abode , 
Not J, but my nflairs, have made you wait. 

Shakespeare's Mcrrhant tf Venice. 
Making u short abode in Sicily the second time, 
landing in Italy, and making ‘the war, may lie 
reasonably judged the hus.ine‘*8 hutof ten uionths. 

Drydt n's Dcdicat. to ^neid. 
The woodcocks early visit, and abode 
Of lon^ continuance in our temp’rate clime, 
Eorctcla Jilicral harvest. Phillhe. 

3. To Tnakc abode. To dwell, to reside, 
to inhabit. 

Dee,» in a cave the Sibyl makes abode; 

Thence full of fate returns, and of the God. 

Drifd. Ain. 6. 

7b Abo'de. [SccBode.] Toforetoken 
or foreshow ; to be a prognostic, to be 
ominous. It is taken, with its derivatives, 
in the sense cither of good or ill. 

E\ery man, 

After the hideous slorni tliat follow’d, w'rs 
A tiling inspir’d ; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a gener<d prophecy, that this tcni|M?st, 
Dashing tlie parment o‘f ihiM piece, aboded 
The 8uudcn hreacli of it. 

Shakespeare's Ucniy 'VUL 
Abo'dement. n. s. [from To abode,] A 
secret anticipation of fiomething future ; 
an impression upon the mind of some 
event to come ; prognosti<*ation ; omen. 

1 like not this. 

For iiiiiny men that stumble u( the threshold. 

Are well foretold that danger lurks within. — 
—Tush! lunn, ahodumnis must not now affriglit 
us. Shaiccsptare's iknrq VTI. p. hi. 

My lord bishop asked liim. Whether he hail 
neM'i any secret (dhidcunnl m his mind^ No, re- 

i ilied the duke ; hut 1 think some adventure may 
dll me as well as an another man. WoUon, 

To ABO'LISH. V, a, [abateo, I-nt.] 

1. To annul ; to make void. Applied to 
laws or inHtitiitions. 

For us to abolish what be hath established, were 
presum jilion most intolerable, [hniker, b, hi. ^ 10. 

On the jiarliament’s iiart it was proposed, that all 
the bishops, deans ami chapters, might be imme- 
diutely taken away, and abolished. 

Clarendon, b, vhi, 

2. To put an end to, to destroy 

The long coiifinmal w'ars between the English 
and the Scots, had then raised invincible jea- 
husicf, and hate, wiiicJi long continued peace bath 
shire ulml uh cd . Sir J oh n Hayward-, 

That shall I’croclcs well requite, I wot, 

And, with thy blood, abolish so repruiirhfnl blot. 

Fairy Queen, 

More destroy VI than they, 

We should be quite abolish'd, and expire. 

Mitten. 
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Or wilt thou thyself 
JMMthy creadon, and unmake 
Bov him, what for thy glury thou h<t.Ht made ? 

Miiton, b. iii. 1. 163. 

Nor could Vulcunian flatue 
The stench aholish, or the savour tame. 

Dryd. Virg. Geo. iii. 

Fermented spirits contract, harden, and conso* 
lid ate many fibres together, dholhhmg many ca- 
nals ; especially where the fibres are the tender- 
Oit, as in the brain. Arbuth, on, AUmenU. 

Ado'lishable, adj. [from abolish.] That 
>vliich may be abolished. 

Abo'lisher, n.s. [from abolish.] lie 
tlmt abolishes. 

Abo'lishment, fhs. [^om abolish.] The 
act of abolishinj^^. 

The plain and (liroct vmy had been to prove, 
that all such ccn nionies, as they require to he 
abolished, nre retained hy us with the hurt of the 
dmreh, or with less benefit than the altolishmcnl uf 
them would bring. Hooker, h. iv. 

lie should think the abolishment of episcopacy 
mnong us, would prove a mighty scandal urui cor- 
ruption to our faith, and manifcHtlv dangerous to 
our monarchy, StoijVs Church oj T.ngUxnd Man. 

Abolition, n.s, [from abolish.] The 
act of abolishing. This is now more 
frequently used than abolishment. 

From the total aholition of the pojnilar power^ 
may be dated the ruin of Uonie : for liad the re- 
ducing hereof to its aneient condition, proposed 
by Agrippa, been accepted instead of J\ia*eenas’s 
niodcl, that stale niijdit have C(»ntiriucd unto this 
day. Grvw's ^osmologia Sacra, h. iii. r. 4. 

^ apoplexy is n sudden aholition of all the 
sinuses, and of all voluntary motion, by the sloj)- 
[lage of the Ilux and reflux of the annual spit its 
through the nerves destined for those motions. 

Avhvthnot on Did. 

Abo'minaule. adJ. [abo?ni?ia bills, I^t.j 

1 . Hateful, detestable ; to be loathed. 

Tills infernal nit 

Abominable, aceiirs’d, the liousc of woe. Milton. 

'Ihe queen and ministry might easily redress 
this abumiiiahlc jjucviiDcc, hy endeavouring to 
dhoDSC men (tf \ in nous principles. 

Swift's Ptofcct Jar the AdiHinccmcnt of Jlcligion, 

g. Unclean, 

ITie soul that shall touch any 1111010.10 beast, or 
■ny aliominnblc unclean thing, even that soul shull 
hr* cut oil' from his people, Lcviiicus, vii. 21. 

S. In low and liKiicrous language, it is a 
word of loo.se and indeterminate censure. 

They say you are a melancholy fellow. — I am 
so ; 1 do love* it belter than lauL'lung.— Those that 
are in extremitv ‘'f either, are ahoiainahle fellows, 
Mid betray tliemselves to every modern censure, 
worse thaii druiikaids. Shaktsfitare's As you hke it, 

Abo'minablkness. n.s. [from abomi- 
nable.] Th(* quality of being abomi- 
nable ; hateruliies.s odiousness. 

Till we have proved, in its proper jilaee, the 
eternal und e.Mseiilial diU'erencr between virtue and 
vice, we must lorluar to urge atheists with the 
corruption and abominablentss of their principle;). 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Abo'minably. adv. [from abominable.] 
A word of low or familiar language, sig- 
nifying excessively, extremely, exceed- 
ingly; in ail ill sense. It is not often 
seriously used. 

I have observed great abuses and disorders in 
your family; your servants are mutinous and 
qoarreisome, anu cheat you most abominably. 

Arbnthnot. 

To ABO'M IN ATE. v.a. [aj^omtnor^ Lat.] 
To abhor^ detest, hate utterly. 

fViile goes hated, cursed, and abominated by 
AtL * Hammoni. 
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We are not guilty of your injuries, 

No way consent to them ; but do abhor, 
Abominate, and loatli this cruelty. 

Southenfs Oromoke. 

lie professed both to edmmnate and despite all 
mystery, refiiKiment, and intrigue, eitlier in a 
prince or minister. Swift. 

AB0M1^A'T10N. n.s. 

1. Hatred^ d^estation. 

To assi.st king Charles by English or Dutch 
forces, would render him odious to liis now sub- 
jects, who have nothing in so greht abominatum, as 
those whom they hold for heretics. Swft. 

2. The object of hatred. i 

Every shepherd is an abomination to tlie Egy p> 

tiaiis. Genesis, xiviTi^. 

3. Pollution, defilement. 

And there shall in no wise enter into it any 
tiling that defilcth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or makcili a lie. Rev. xxi. 27. 

4f. Wickedness ; hateful or shameful vice. 

Th’ adulterous Antony, most large 
In luH aljominations, tiirnH you oil, 

And gives his potent regiment to a truU, 

Tiiat noses it against ns. 

Shakesp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

5. The cause of pollution. 

And the high jilaces that were before Jerusa- 
lem, which were on the right hand of the mount 
of corrujiUoii, which Solomon the king of Israel 
had huilded for Ashtorelh the aborntnation of the 
Zidoniaus, and for Cheiiiobh tUeahominuLum uf the 
IMoabiles, and fur Milcoin tlic abomiiuUion of tlie 
children of Ammon, did the king defile. 

2 Kings xxiiL 13. 

ABOlU GINES. n. s. [Lat.] The earli- 
cbt inliabitants of a country ; those of | 
whom no original is to be traced ; as, 
die Welsh iti Britain. 

To ABOTT. V. p. [aborlo, Lat.] To bring 
forth before the time ; to miscarry. 

Diet 

Abo'ktion. n. s. [abortio, J^t.] 

1 . The act of bringing forth untimely. 

Those then need cause no abortion. Satulys. 

2. The produce of an untimely birth. 

Ilis w no niisc\rrriod *, but, a.s the nhtrtion proved 
only a female feetus, he coinforted himself. 

Arhatfnuit and Pope's Martinus Scrihhrus. 

Eoliold my arm tlius * lasted, dry and wither’d, 
Sliruiik like'a foul abortion, and decay’d, 

Like some untimely product of the .seasons. 

Rout. 

vVbo'rtive. n. s. That which is born 
before the due time. Perhaps ancient 
ly nny thing irregularly produced. 

Jso common wind, no ciistiuncd e\ont, 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral causo.s, 

And call them meteor.s, prodigies, and signs, 
Abortim, and presages, tongue.s of heav’ii, 
riainly dcuouiiciiig vengeance upon John. 

Shahe.sp. King John. 

Take the fine skin of an altortiec, and, with 
starch thin laid 011 , prepare your CToutid or tablet. 

Pracham on Drawing. 

Many are presorted, and do signal service to 
their country, who, without a prinision, might 
have perished ns ahodiccs, or have come to an un- 
timely end, juid perhaps have brought upon th ir 
euilly parents tlie like destruction. 

Addmn, Guardian, No. 106. 

Abo'rtive. [abortims, Jjit.] 

1. That which is brought forth before the 
due time of birth. 

If ever he have child, abortive he it, 

Prodigious, and untimely brought to li^ht. 

Shakesp Richard III. 

All th’ unaccomplished works of nature’s hand, 
Abonive. monstrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

JDusolv’d on earth, fleet hither. 

MiMt Paradise Loti, b, iii. I 456. 
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Nor will his fruit expect 
Til autumnal season, but, in summer's pride 
When other orchards smile. Abortive fail. PhiUipt, 

2. Figuratively^ that which fails for Want 
of time. 

How often hast thou waited at my cop. 
Remember it, and let it make thee crttt-fall'a ( 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

Shakesp. Henry VI. p. a. 

3. That which brings forth nothing. 

Tlie void profound 

Of unessential night nreives him next, 

vxr!,i.. • j - '..I ... I r I • 
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Wide-ga]»ing ; and with utter loss of being 
I'lireatens limi, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 

MiUont Paradise Lost, b. li. 1. 

4. That which fails or miscarries, from ; 
whatever cause. This is less proper. 

Many politic conceptions, so elaborately form- i 
ed Olid wrought, and grown at length ri|)e for di^- » 
livery, do yet, in tlie issue, miscoery and prove 
attonive. South's Sermons. 

Abo'rtively. [^om abortive!] Born 

without the due time ; immaturely, un- 
timely. 

Abo'rtiveness. w. s. [from abortive.] 
The state of abortion. 

Abortment. n.s. [from abort.] Tho 
thing brought forth out of time; an 
untimely birtli. 

Concealed treasures, now lost to mankind, shall 
l)C brought into use by the industry of convcrlcd 
m-nitents, whose wretched carcases the impartial 
lavrs dedicate, as untimely feasts, to tlic worms of 
the earth, in whose M oiufi those deserted mineral 
riche.s must ever lie buried as lost ahoriments, un- 
less those be made the active jnidwive.s to delm*r 
them. Bacon's Physical Remains. 

A BOTE, prep, [from a, and bupan, 
Saxon; boven, Dutch.] 

1 . Ton liighcr place; in a higher place. 

So wlicii ui(h cinckling flames a cauldron flies. 

The buhhling waters fiom the bottom rise ; 

Above the biims they foice their fiery way : 

Black vapours cliniL) aloft, and cloud the day. 

Dryden, JEncid vii. i. 643. 

2. IVTorc in quantity or number. 

Every one that passctii among them, that arc 
niunhefod from twenty years old and aimvt, shall 
give an oflering unto tiie Lord. 

T.xodus, XXX. 14. 

.3. In a superior degree, or to a superior 
degree of rtink, power, or excellence. 

The Lord is high above all nations, and liis 
glor\ abnir the heavens. Psalm cxiii. L 

The public pouer of all societies is above every 
soul contaiiu'd in the same societies. 

Hooker, b. 1. 

'I’here is no riclics ahw a sound body, and no 
jo} aboir the jo) of the heart. 

Lccksiasticus, xxx. 16. 

To her 

Thou didst resign thy manhood, and the place 
^\ heiein Ciod set thee above her, made of thee. 
And for thee ; whose jierfection far excell'd 
Hers, in all real dignity. 

MiUoiis Paradise Lost, h. x. 1. 147. 

I.atonu sees her shine above the rest, 

And feeds with secret joy her silent breast. 

pryden*s ASne'd. 

4. In a State of being superior to; unat- 
tainable by. 

It is an old and true distinction, tliat things 
may be above our reason, without being contrary 
to It. Of this kind are the rower, the nature, 
and the universal presence ot God, with itmi^ 
merabie other points. Swft, 

5. Beyond; more than. 

We were pressed out of measure, above straq^A; 
insomuch that we despaired even of life. 

, fGr.ia. 

I In having thoughts unconfused, and being able 

I to distinguish one Sling from another, where thm 
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U but the least difference, consUts the eract^ss 
of judgmc'nt and dearness of reason, which is in| 
one man aluwe another. , ^ke. 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges! 
ahotJt those of the other hereditary countries of rtic | 
eimteror* Addnon. 

6. Too proiul fer; tioo high for, A plirase 
chiefly used io expression. 

Kings and pfiiices, In the earlier ages of the 
world, laboured in arts and occupations, and were 
tAove nothing that tended to promote the conve- 
tiienccs of life. Odywey ; 

Abo've, adv» 

1. Over-head; in a higher place. 

To men standing below, men stanefiog ak’ft 
aeem much lessenea ; to those above t men standing 
below seem not so much lessened. Baron. 

When he established the clouds dhaie ; when he 
strengthened the fountains of the deep ; when lie 
gave to the sea his decree, that the waters should 
not pass his commandment; when he appointed 
the rbundaiious of tlie earth ; then I was by him, 
aa one brought up with him : aiidl was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him. 

Proverb* t viii. ?8. 

Every good gift, and every perfect gift, is Ji-om 
ohmic, and conieth down from tne Father of ligiits, 
witii whom is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning. James, i. IT. 

Tlic Trojansyrmn above their foes l^hcld ; 

And with arm'd legions all tlic raiupirci fill’d. 

Uryden, .^neid. 

2. In Uie regions of heaven. 

Your praise tlic birds shall chant in every grove, 
And w inds sliall waft it to the pow’rs above. 

Pope's Pastorals. 

3. Before. [See Above-cited.] 

I said above, that these two machines tf the ba- 
lance, and the dim, were only ornaineiitnl, and 
tliht the success of the duel had been the same 
without tliera. JJrvd, Dedirat. .ACneid. 

Above all. In the first place; chiefly. 

I studied Virgirs design, his disimsilicjti of it, 
his maj'.uers, liis judicious management of tlic 
figurcH, the -obt r retrearhmenfs of his sense, which 
aiAass 1 aves something to gratify our imngitm- 
tion,‘ou which U may enlarfc at pleasure; hut 
aJmv all, the elegance of his expression, and the 
harmony of his numbers. Drydens Vedicat JEneid. 

Above-board. 


1. TohaveingvM}^t7;tobecopfoii0- 
ly Btofred. It is void sometixnes with the 

^ particle in, and MMimestbe particle 
wkh. 

The king4>60omixiagiiu:et, 

I have no relish or them, but 

In the diilsion of each several 

Acting it many ways. Maeheth* 

Corn, wiiNif, and oil, are wanting to this ground, 
In which our countries fruitfully abound. 

J>ryden\ Indian Dmpmr. 

A fiuthful man shall ahoumd with blessings : but 
lie that maketh haste to be rich, shall not mno- 
cent. Proverbs, xxviii. HO. 

blow that languages are made, and alound with 
words standing tor combinalion, uu usual way of 
getting complex ideas, is hy the explication.n of 
those terms that stand for them. Locke. 

2. To be in great plenty. 

And because iniquity shalt abound, the love of 
many shall wax cold. Matthew xxiv. IS. 

Words are like leaves, and where they most 
abound, 

Much fruit of sense beneatli is rarely found. 

Papers Essay on Criticitm. 

ABO'UT. pref). [abutan, or abuton. Sax. 
which seems to signify encircling on the 
outside.] 

1. Round, surrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forsake Dice. Bind 
them about thy nock ; write tlicm upon the toble 
of thy heart. Proverbs, iB. 3. 

She cries, and tears her cheeks. 

Her hair, her vest ; and, stooping to the sands. 
About his neck site cost her trembling hands. 

Drydens Fables, 

2. Near to. 

Speak unto the congregation, saying, get you 
up rruni about the tabernacle of Koran, JDathan, 
and Abiram. Exodus. 

Tliou dost nothing, Sergius, 

Thon canst endeavour nothing, nay, not think ; 
But I both sec and hear it ; and am with thee, 

By and before, uooui and in thee too. 

Bert Jons Cataline. 

3. Concerning, with regard to, relating 
to. 


1 • In open sight ; without artifice or trick. 
A figurative expression, borrowed frotn 
amesters, who, when tliey put their 
ands under the table, are changing 
tlieir cards. It is used only in familiar 
language. 

It is the part also of an honest man to deal 
abinr~hMrd, and without tricks. L*Esirange, 

1. Wiliiout disguise or concealment. 

Tlioiich there have not been wanting such herc- 
tofim’, as ha\e practised these unworthy arts, for 
as luurh there have been villains in all places, 
and all ukcs, yet now-a-doys they are owned 
almC'-bimtui. Semth's bci'mous. 

ABOVE cfTED. Cited before. A figu- 
rative expression, taken from the ancient 
manner of writing books on scrolls; 
where whatever is cited or mentioned 
before in the same page, must be above. 

It appears from the authority ahoiH:^citvd, that 
tliis is a fact confessed l)y lieathcMis themselves. 

Addison on the Clnislian Ueligion. 

Abo've-^OEOU'nd. An expression used 
to signify glive ; not in the grave. 
Abo've-mb'ntioned. Sec Above-ci- 
ted. 

1 do not remember, that Homer any where falls 
into the wits above-mentioned, which were indcerl 
the falae i^finements of latter i^es. 

Sptetaior, No. 279. 

To ABODND. v» [abutido, Lat. abon- 
der, French.] 


When Constantine hod finished an house for the 
service of God at Jerusalem, the dedication he 
judged a matter not unwortliy, about the tolomn 
performance whereof, the greatest part of the 
bishops in Christendom sbouid meet tugctlicr. 

Hooker. 

Tiie painter is not to take so much pains about 
the drapery as about the face where the principal 
re:)emb{aiicc lies. Dryd. 

They are most frequently used as words equi- 
valent, and do boUi of them indifferently signify 
either a speculative knowledge of things, or a 
practical ^ill about tliem, according to the exi- 
gency of the matter or thing spoken of. 

Tilbt. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a sin, although the particular 
species of it, and the denomination of particular 
acts, doth suppose positive laws about dominion 
and i>roperty, Stillingjiect. 

Cliildrcti should always be hc«m], and fairly and 
kindly answered, wheii they ask after any tiling 
they would know, and desire to be informed about. 
Curiosity should be as carefully cherished in chil- 
dren, as otlier appcticei suppressed. Locke. 

It hath, been practised as a method of making 
men's court, when they are asked aborst the rate 
of lends, the abilities of teitants, the state of trade, 
to answer that all things are in a ilourishhig con- 
dition. Swift's Short View of' Ireland. | 

4. In a state of being engaged in, or em- 
ployed upon. 

Our blessed Liord was pleased to command the 
representati m of his death and sacrifice on the 
cross should be made by breaking of bread and 
elfusion of wine ; to signify to ns Uic nature and 
sacredness of tiic tiitirgy we are about. 

' Taylor. ^ 


ABO 

for labottr’t saie, fo tiafoMs 

The tjiyfomtaetidlBg, as well at tfi the otlitr foeab 
ties, eiftbtes always the shortest way to its end, 
wouki presently obtain the knowledge it it afoai, 
and tm set upon some new enquiry. Bat thtt,* 
whether latiiiess or haste, often misleads it. Locko, 

Our amaieietui^t to ba provided with secretin 
ries, to tedthairlmy in plain Etigiish, and toirt 
us knoW) to our mother tongue, what it is our 
• brave couatrymeu are about. 

Addioon,^t.Ho.m. 

5. Appendant to the penon ; eg cloathi. 

If you have this about you, 

And Iwill give you when we go, you may 
Boldly assault the necromancer's hall. 

MUton'e C m mU k 

It is not strange to me, that persons of the 
fairer sex should like, in all things about them, 
that handsomeness for which they find them- 
selves most liked. Boyle on Cefoum 

6. Relating to the person, as a servant or 

d^ndant 

Liking very well the young gentleman, such I 
took him to be, admitted this Heiphantus ebout 
me, who well shewed, there is no service like tilfe 
that serves because lie loves. Sidney, b. ii. 

7. Relating to person, as an act or office. 

Good corporuJ, for my old dame’s sake, stafMl 

my frieiid : she hath no body to do any tliinn 
about her when I am gone, and she is old ana 
cannot help herself. Mutkepeare't Henry IV 

Abo'ut. adv, 

1. Circularly, in a round ; circt^m. 

The wey ward sisters, hand in liand. 

Posters of the sea and land. 

Thus do go about, about. 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 

And tlirice again to make ut) nine, 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 

2. In circuit, in compass. 

I’ll tell you what I am abont<^Two yards and 
more.— No quips now, Pistol: indeea I am in 
the waist two yards ofcoirt but I am about no 
waste, I am about thrift. Shake^oare. 

A tun about was cv’ry pillar there, 

A polish’d mirrour shoiic not half so clear. 

Dryd. Faoles, 

3. Nearly; circUer. 

. When the boats were come within about sixty 
yards of the pillar, they found themselves all 
^ bound, and could go no farther ; yet so as they 
might move to go about, but might not approacn 
nearer. Bacon's New Atalaniis, 

4). Here and there ; every way ; circa. 

Up rose the gentle virgin from her place. 

And looked alloboiit, ifbhe might spy 
Her lovely knight. 

Fmry Queen, b. i. cant. ii. stuns. 3Sb 
A wolf that was past labour, in his old 
borrows a habit, and so about lie goes, beggnig 
charity from door to door, under tiie disguise of a 
pilgrim. LEstrai^, 

5. With to before a verb; as abotU to fly \ 
upon the point, witliin a small distance of. 

These dying lovers, and their fiuaiing sons. 
Suspend the nglit, and silence all our guns : 
Beauty and youth, about to perish, finds 
Such noble pity hi brave English minds. IValier 

6. Round; the longest way, in opposition 
to the short straight way. 

Gold hath these natures ; greatness of weight ; 
doseness of parts ; fixation ; pliantness, or sofb- 
ness ; immunity from rust ; colour, or liiicture of 
yellow : Therefore the sure ajiy (though most 
about) to make gold, is to know tJie causes of tlit 
several natures l^fore rehearsed. 

Bacon's Natural Hut. No. 398. 
Spies of the Volseians 

Held me in chace, tliat 1 was fpreed to wheel 
Three or four miles about t else had 1, Sk, 

Half an hour since brongnt my report. 

Shahesp, Coridtmi* 


$ 
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7. To hrxng about ; to bring to point 
or state cksired ; as, he has hrougnt about 
his purposes. 

Wnetlicr this will be brought ahoiLt^ by break- 
ing his head, T very much question. Spectator. 

8. 7 b come about ; to coma to some cer- 
tain state or point. It has commonly 
tl^e idea of revolution, or gyration. 

Wheuforc it came to pas-*, when the tiiiic was 
enme afkr jHaiiiiah liad toncuved, that 

she hare a son i Vim i i2() 

One ( \ennig it beftl, tint looking out, 

Ihe wind tlu v Jong had wish’d was tome ahmt 
Well pit IS (1, ihi y went to rest . .iml if the gale 
Till luofn coatiiiu d, both resolv’d to mil 

Dwfil rahlts 

0 To go about ; to prepare to do it. 

JDid not Moses gixc >ou tht law ’ and yet none 
of you kcLpLth the law \Vh^ go \t about to 
kill rat ^ John, vu 19 

In common language they say, to 
come about a man, to cncumvc7it him. 

Some of these phrases beem to derive 
their original fioin the French d bout ; 
vcmt a houl iVinie chose; vcmr d bout dc 
quelqjTuji 

Bp. for Xuhhishop; Mhicli see. 

AUR K jllJA IlUA. A superstitious 
tha. ni ag mist agues. 

7o \BKV1)L, i.a. [(ihunlo, Lat.] To 
mb oil : to 'vte.ir awaj from the other 
p n ts , to iste by d( grees. 

IW llii I < 111 llitrt un\ he i coiitmiu <1 supply 
of u lull s(i ( ssiM b «/ / / /cd lioin tliuu by dc 

r Ml I 11 i w f /faU 

A i.UAU vv sJIaim The name ofanhclb. 

Aim\sio\,// s. [See Aukade.] 

1. The Kt of abicidiiig, or rubbing off. 

‘J. [In meditme ] I lie t\emng away of 
t!u nitinil mucus, \\hich covers tlu 
numb lu^, p iticuhirly tho^e of the 
stoin i< li Ml 1 guts hy corrosive or ‘•harp 
iiudiMiu^ oi luinioui'.. Quiunf. 

6 llu iiittd, vvoiii off b} the atti ition 
ol bo III . 

Anui AS I. (uh . [see Dkfasp.] Suh 
In side , in siuli a po-.ition, that the 
bieast 111 i) bear ag unst tlie same line. 

IMn cmism Sullolk, 

jVl} soul ii ill thiiu kcej) t impain loluai’n 
Tin^, s\uc l soul, foi miiu , lluii fly ahu ist 

''/nz/usp Iltnni\ 

For h( iiour ti n i Is in \ stn i Jit su n irrow , 
WluiLoiu hut 1 o( s if/>Kzrst ^hii) (s 'Itoil Cu^s 

Ihe n<krs r xli ahji.ust aiul one his shield, 

11j> Inici ol corml wnod anotlicr, luld 

l)i ydui s J uhk « 

\ URIC OT. See Aprk ot. 

To \BIll JKjE. V. a. [abteget, Fr. abbte- 
tio, Lat.] 

1. To make sliorter in words, keeping 
still the same substance. 

All IIksc sayings being dtthrod by Jn on of 
( \rem m li\c bo iks, we will essay to iii 

oiu y oil! I lie SJ jMa<( ii Sj 

a. To contract, to diminisli, to cut short. 

iJie d( t< rniinahoii of the will, upon iiiquirv, 
u follovMJig the dim lion of that guide , amt he, 
Uial hits a power to ict or noi to act, uieoidingas 
sue!, dctciiiiui ilion dim Is, is tree Suihdtiei 
lujiiatioii uhiuiffLii not that p iwei, wherein IiIk rtv 
tousiyts Loi Ja 

3. To deprive of; to cut off from. In 
which sense it is followed by the parti- 
cle from, or of, preceding the thing 
taken away. 


I have disabled tabtr estate, 

By shewing somei^ing kjaM swell mg port, 

Thau ray fmnt ipoaiu grant coiniiiuance ; 
Nor do I now to be abridg'd 

Vrom such a noble rate. 

iSbeKetMieV Met chant f T cimtOj 
T hey were forraeiiy, by the cuimnun law, dis- 
charged from ponta n‘ and murage ; but this pri- 
vilege has been alftuirt t ihcin sinee, by si verul 
statutes AtfUffi s 1 mrti gon Jin rt Vanonu i 

Abri'dgeo of. pari. Deprived of, dc 
barfed from, cut short. 

AbrFdger. n. s. 

1. He, that abridges; a sliortener, 

2. A waiter of compCndiiims or abritlg- 
inetits. 

ABRfoGMENT. «. 8, [abtcgcuivut, Fr.] 

1. "Fhe epitome of a 1 irger work, contract- 
ed into a small compass ; a compend ; a 
summary. 

Surtb tuis commindiiicnt cont ninth the law 
nnd tlu propiiets, md, in this itne word, is the 
ubnil^uunl ot all yoluiiies ot seriptuic 

JIo An 11 '} 

IdoLitry is ccrtumly the first hoiu < t folI\ tlu 
gr< it and leading pat ado\ , luy tin vii> ubndj; 
meat ind sum total of all ibsurditu s 

itlh\ I mans 

2. \ diminution in geneial. 

All tiv 1114 hv a lose i I litllt in ss, 
lo luike abi idgmniist ‘lud to draw to less 
I veil 111 it nutliin , whu li at Inst we win 

Doinn 

3. ( ’ontraction ; reduction. 

ilu coiitintdesm oflnipiiuss ,md tin ( 11 
sti lint It I uls uj) n us no h « \ ( I tlimk ) n ( in k 
tiii u' i ;?f < f hi f ilv , 01 tl U 1st ai a/; W i / 
ofliheit) 1 1 Ik ( ) npl lined of / i/c 

1. Jle'stiHint fiom . 111 } thing pltMMng* 
contraction of an^ thing enj 1 } cil 
It IH not h neb h hi 111 s abi ulgtiu ul in Ins e \t( 1 
ntliui >mm litims w Im h lu iki s him lutsn ihle , 
hut w 111 n li s ( 0 ISC It m t sh ill le U hii 1 tint il w is 
his sill 111 I his f Ib v'lmli bi ujit him umh 1 
lint fd li r Hi nt ^01 ill 

\lMlo \( 11. (idv, [Ste 7 'o PiROAc ll ] 

1 . In a posiuic to luu out, or } icld the li 
c|Uor conUincd; pi openly ‘spoken of 
vcssck. 

I In ] irrs of gc n n us w me 
lit St t ahuHu ll, ami tor tin ft 1st prep ir d 

Jhui ^n,d 

11k Itmphrspri te while t\ ry sp uXsulnuh, 
St i\ s till tis tin, y 1 1 sn ms to < ill 1 1 c it h 

bii dl s Ml 1 1 

2. In a fignraihe <^cnsc; in a state to be 
i dillused or extended ; in a state of such 
! beginning as promises a pi ogress. 

lint mm tint sits within im inich s imrt. 
And iljHiis in the sunshnn ot ills tiyoui 
^^ould in ihiist the f ninliniue of ih km 
Matk* wlnt mist Im ts nii^lit he sel ahoiult 
111 shulow of siieli ure lUn ss ? 

Vi//es;f<nf sUnnu W p n 
\bro ad. adv, [compounded of 1 / .ital 
bnxid. See Broad.] 

1. \\ ithoutconrmenicnt; widely; atlaige 

Tnteniut no w ite ii 

Aeiiust a w ikttui 1 k , while I ubiotd, 
liiro’ ail the coast of d iik tie strut tion snk 
Deliverance Milton sViv JjOsi,h 11 I 461 

Agnn the loneb ronnsfir ibnad, 

I On St tret ripmt htn , and mulni^ht Irma 
Novy haunts the elill, now tiavirsts tin I iwn, 

\iul flies the h iti il m 1 Jihoiiihood oi nun Vi to 

2. Out of the liouse. 

\\ ( It onu , ^ir ' 

Tins cell's ray court , hert Inve 1 ft w attendants, 
And !»ul)]t ets none afrtotid Shalisp hinpibi 

Eudy ——walked a whole hoiii abroad, without 
dy ing after it I'opdi Tilltrn 

3. In another country . 


They thought it b< ttt r to Ik soraewhat hardly 
yoked at home , than f n i \ t r abroad, tfMfCfc- 
dited Hooker, 

Wbosotvtr ofiers at vtihal translation, shal* 
have tlu iinsftiriune of tint >ouii^ tian IUt , who 
lost his wwn Ittiigmwe abroad, at ti hnMij.ht home 
no oth( r lustfaddi It bn 1 1 ) nham 

Whut leart^Our youth olwv) uZ, but to leliue 
The heiuely viees uf thurnutiyf luu<t 

Dnjd Sjian rnm 

lie, who sopninis III a but ign e(>uuti>, leltjs 
wliit he sees and hears abnxid, to the st lU <1 
tilings at h raie Atlnb bum 

I. In all directions, this wsty and that ; 
with wide expansion. 

1 nil 111 tin m dsl of this aiforifal ro'id, 

All dm disjilays het dusky arms ahiond 

t Vn/d I ng An vi. 

5, Without, not within, 

Ihidk s pobUr,bt 1114 suh)i ( t (ns much a« natu- 
ril ) to disbolutiort h^ d veisnn in , tiKiCareun- 
douhtedly itiorf stilt ovntln wu, fhioujrh dts- 
cisos hml within thrin‘'dvt tlmi ilnim,.,h \m- 
lent I fioiu (ibityud II ' Uc iu ttion 

To A'BUOOATE. » . [u/>yo.o, J.nf.J 

To tike a^inity from .i law Ub ib/co; to 
repeal; to Annul. 

1 iw s ll lye Ik i n m ul u| on s t n iI < et i imis ; 
w hit h »K e isions t v isii ^ , laws (til if I iiul do k/i- 
I ^ ll flu mstbes Ib I / n ( I I 

J h( IK tin ( pre n p s ( f m in n ( ( ( f v 

ni ll \ nistiiu 1 ll I \ t lit 1 ( is( I IS j I I) 

It disrdish l)\ 1 ll nil in I d f c m 1 ivt 

1 in 1 1 Is t C d n v I t i n i i h d w I ( i hi y 

an { \) 1 \ ( I ^ i I i o i I ill f \ 

I ll >1 s I ll f III iight hf 

\r KOti V I ION. 7 t [ui I ( il/f ), 

Mic* cat ul cibiogiting, tlu itpedofa 

l.iw 

111 < nil 111 1 1 1 t Ml ill < r h late Ro 
itn I I ll 111 s ( I I III d it i md it pt d 

( t dl 1 i I 1 1 V ^ I ll V I if 4^ iiii-t tl e 
t vi ( I i i he -i 1 1 I C / I / / Mil 

To \lR>oiv t ll [tiotn 7 <^ ^ r w till 
a sijieiibu ' nt, a \oitl iioL in u<e.J 
To I'look, t ) In n lointluu. 

Swi t S II li I I I tl \ 11 I ll I I I I k 
I I i ih)i ( pi ) ^1 1 I I i( 

\\ nil HIM n s ll 1 1 , s( 111 I If ll \ 'hum 

S ( f/ p s II I I \ \ p u, 

ABUU I r adj \ubt uphi'i, l.il. broken 

oil 1 

1. Biokon, CT tg 

Ixisi ll s n I n dll I Ifii! downitcfiuis 
1 M in till mile 111 I ilcOii id till m s i wild, 
lumlliiiMlii I bulks iliupL l In nib IVin, 

2. Dnuleii, Wit houl an\ llniigintei \ening. 

Ol spii I I his air^ llifc,ht, 

I phor i w nil ill 1 ni„dl wiivs, 

()\tr t I \ \ [ (ll I pt, { ri ll niivt 
Ilu Inn 

’IJdt ) 7 i s /' m»ik/iv Tot h ii Z, 409 , 

}. Sudden, w itliout the customary or pro- 
pel pup iiattxcs. 

M\ hdy Liavc'* 

II know ill •cm I oi \ »u td/n/pf departure, 

tihaliCfpeare, 

' I be ahn pt and unkind breaking of tlic two 
fir«^t )Ki li tmi nts av is wholly imputed to the duke 
(it I iiii kin^li im CUoendon. 

V apt, With eaje speed she cuttbe$ky, 

’nsliiil tiiMsibli lo mortil eye 

Then fust he lecognu d th tlherca! guost. 

Papers iMi/fs b I 

%, Vnconnectod. 

Ill nhiupi till whiih h dh innny brcacli^^ 
and doth not sum to end h d fall 

Ikii JonwHb Dtsoavmf. 

Vbru ptfd. ad;, \(tbfuptus, Lat. a word 
little in u'^e,] Broken off suddenly. 

11 c Cihcls ot thtir iciivStyare not prccipi- 
fotisK uhriqlLd, hit iiiiiiilh proceed to iheif 
CCS uious hiouii b ] iil^ir Knouitb vi 10 . 
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Abru'ption. «. 9, [abimptio, Lat. 
Bluing ofi; vicdent and sudden sepa- 
ration. 

Those, which lurc inclosed in stono, marble, or 
such other solid mattery beinig dilficultly separa- 
ble from it, because of its aefnesiou to all sides of 
them ; hare coiiimonly some of that matter still 
adhering to (hem, or at le^t tnarkf of its (Erup- 
tion from them, on all their sides. 

}VtxHUo. Nat. Hist, p. 4. 

AuRtJ'PTLY. adv, [Sea Abrupt.] Has- 
tily, without the due forms of prepara 
tion, 

Tljc sweetness of virtue’s <lisposition, jealous 
even over itself, suhered her not to enter nhrupitp 
into qncstums of JWusidnnis. (f. il. 

Now missing, from tlu ir jo^vSQ,.(dpiy found, 

So latch' found, and so abruptl y 

Jlcffain. h. ii. 

That they (both i»f thorn) observed 

the time, tlins agreeil upon ; asMil 0iat, whatever 
rompony or business tliey were eiigaged in, they 
left it aorupily as soon as the clock vaniecl them 
to retire. Addison, Spectator t No. 241. 

Abbu'ptness. n, 9. [from airttpi,] 

1. An abrupt manner, haste, 'suddenness, 
untimely veheinenee. 

2. The state of an abrupt or broken tliinp^ ; 
roughness, crap:gines.s ; as of a fragmeut 
violently disjointed. 

The crystullizcd bodies, found In the perpendi- 
cular inirhiil'^, have alu.,’v s their roof, a.s the jew- 
ellers call il ; wliieh is onl;, the (tbruj>tnm at' flje 
end of the body, wher('l)\ il adheieu to the f»ti.,i»e 
or shies of the i«nei v.tK : w hich ithruplntss i.s caus- 
ed by its being broke oil’ from the said stone. 

n oi>dn\ Nui. Hist. p. 4. 
A'bsces.s. n, s. [abscc.^$i(s', Lat.] A mor- 
bid cavity in the body ; a tumour, filled 
with matter; a term of chiriirgery. 

If the patient is not relie\od, nor dies, in eight 
days; die inlhinimalioii < nds iu a ‘■iipjmrathm 
aiicl an n/wrf'sin tlie I'liu*-., and sometimes in some 
other jaut of tin* b<i<i \ . AdnUh. ef I>itl, 

Lindaims eonjeetined, it might be some hidtliai 
a&srtss In the luc'^enters ; v hieh, breaking simie 
few davs alter, was di^-covered to be an apo'-tem 
of the mtsenter'y . Itava p, on Consumption. 

To Absci nd, v, a. To cut oflj either in 
a natural or figuiMtive sense. 

ABSCISSA. [Lai,] Part of the diame- 
ter of a conic section, intercepted be- 
tween the verte.x anti a stniii-ordinate. 
Absci'ssion. w..y. \abA‘ci.\'sw, Lat.] 

1. The act of cutting off. 

FaV^riciusab A(juu|UMideiite renders tlie ah^''h'>nm 
of them ddhcult enough, and not ^Aithoul d.oiger. 

11 isLinanb Sm^oy. 

2. The state of being cut oil*. 

By cessation of oratle^, with ^lontacutlns, we 
may understand this intercision, not abscission or 
consummate desohition. 

Browns Vulf^ar Krrotir.'i, h. vi. c. 12. 

To ABSCO'ND. v. n, [rihitcondo, 

To hide one’s self; to retire from the 
public view; gene i ally used of j^ersons 
in detlt, or criminals eluding the law. 

The marmot te or urns aljiimis, \^l^iel» absconds 
all winter, lire* cm its own fat: for in auttiimi, 
when, it 8hjU^ itself up in its hole, n is ver\ fat , 
but in the spring-time, when ii comes forth again, 
very lean* Bni/ on the Creation. 

Arsco'NDER. w. s. [from abscomL] The 
perion that absconds. 

Absencb. «. 9, [See Absent.] 

1. The state of being absent, opposed to 
presence. 
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!• ; , Sir, His fit, 

You liare strong to dc%id yourself, 

By calmness, or oy in danger. 

* . Ajtoi iameare*s Coriotanus. 
Ills friends l)ehel^,j|ld {^*0 him in vain. 
For, wlmt advice pain ? 

Abteiice, tltc best egp^«llBnt;pey could find. 
Might save the fortune, if not cure the mind. 

Vryd, Tah. 

Y ou have given no dissertation u pon th' ahtence 
of lovers ; nor laid clown any methods, Iwvr they 
should support tliemselves under those separa- 
tions. Addkm, Spectaii)r$Nu, it4t. 

2. Want of appearance in the legal sense. 
Absence is ol a fourfold kind or snecics. The 

first i.s n necessary absence, as in banishid ])crsons ; 
this is entire ly necessary. A M^cond, xieccs.sary 
mid voluntary ; as upon* the ac'courit of the coni- 
inonwealtli, lir ui the .service of the church. The 
third kind the civilians call a probable absence ; as, 
that of stndiMits on the score of study. And the 
fourth, ail absence entirely voluntary ; as, on the 
arr'ouiit of trade, men haiulisc, and tne like. Some 
add a fifth kind of absence, which is committed 
cum dolo et cnlpd, by u man's lum-appeaiance on a 
citation ; as in a contunmeious person, wlio, in ha- 
tred to liih contumacy, is (by the law) in some 
respects, leputed as a person present. 

ApHffe's Parergoti Juris Canomci. 

3. Inattention, licedlessness, neglect of 
the present object. 

T Continued my walk, reflecting on the little a/>- 
sc»cc«und distractions of mankind. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 77. 

4. It is used with tlie particle /rom. 

llis absence from his mother oft he’ll mourn ; 
And, with hise^es, look wishe.s to return. 

Ihyd. Jiiv. Sat. ii, 

A'BSENT. adj. [absens, J.at.] 

L Not 2 )res(‘nt : used with the particle 
from, 

111 spiing the fi< Ids, in autumn hills I low ; 

At iiuu’ii the piaUis, at noon the shady grove ; 

But Delia always : absent from her slgln, 

Nor plains at inurii, nor giovcs at noon delight, 

Po]n s Past. 

\Vherc there is advanfag«* to h»' given. 

Both more and Ifss have given him the revolt ; 

And none serve with him, butconstiaiiied things ; 
\Miose hearts are too Shakes. Mneinth. 

\Vhcth(‘r they weie abseni or prcheiit, they vm re 
ve\c<l alike. ’ II i/d.* vi. u. 

r. Abhcat in mind, inattentive; regardless 
of the present o!)jeet. 

1 d'>rnieuisli a m.iu that i.s absent , hvc'Kwyv he 
thinks «»f souu-thing els<* ; fioni him that is ahstnt, 
becau.'«e he ihiuks ol uoih;n*j, Addis. Sjne. No. 77. 

7b Absent, v, a. ’J’o M’itlidraw, to for- 
bear to come into presenct*. 

Iftliou di<i^l ever hold me iu thy heart, 

Absent thee lioin Irlicity a vvlnb’ ; 

And in this liarsb woilcidraw tli\ brerdli in pain, 

'i’o tell lov tale, Sfiaktspian's Hamit 1. 

Go !— — foi tbv stay, not fns*, abst nls lb e iur)fe. 

Mdlons Pnradist l.osl,b. i\. l.'St'J. 
Tho’ T am foic’il thus to abst at ni\seif, 

From all 1 love; i shall contrive sdiue means, 

Some friendly ion ivuls, to visa tiin*. 

Southern's Spartan Dame 
The Arengo is mHH called tvigether iu cases of 
imjiorlancr ; ami if, after due suiiiuioii^, any mem- 
ber w/rsen/x himself, he is to he tiiied to the value 
ofahoul a peinu Kngli.sh. Addmm's Pern, on Italy. 

Absenta'nbous. adj, Kelating to ab- 
sence ; absent. Diet, 

.Vbsente'e. n, s. He that is absent from 
his station, or employment, or country. 

A wortl used commonly with regard to 
Inshmen, living out of their country. 

'J'hea was the first statute made against a&scvitccs; 
commanding all such, as had land in Ireland, to 
return and reside thereupon. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
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A part of estates in Ireland are owned by 
ahsenSm ; and such, as draw over the profits railed 
out of Ireland, refunding iiothinf . 

ihiUl's DiscmirK on TArade, 
ABSfNTHiATKD. part, [from 
thium, Lat. wormwood.] Imbittered, 
impregnated with wormwood. Diet, 

ToABsfsT. v,n, [ab9i9to, Lat.] To 
stand off, to leave off, Diet, 

To ABSOLVE, v, a, [ah9ohQ^ Lat] 

1. To clear, to acquit of a crime, in a jtih 
dicial sense. 

Your peat goodness, out of holy pity, 

Absoldd him with an axe. Shakes, lienry VI 11. 

Our victors, blevt in peace, for^t their wars, 
Enjoy pa*>t dangers, and idmhe the 8tar.s. TickeU. 

As'lic hopes, and gives out, by the influence of 
his wealth to be lu re almived ; in condemning 
this iiKui, you have an opportunity of belying that 
general sonulal, of redeeming ihV credit lost by 
former judgments. SwfCs Miscellankt, 

2. To set free from an engagement or pro- 
mise. 

Compcll'd by threats to lake that bloody oath, 
And the act ill,* I am ahsohy by both. 

Waller's Maid's Tragedy^ 
Tliis command, which must necessarily, coilt- 
prehend the persons of our natural fathers, must 
mean a duty we ov\e them, distinct from our ol>e- 
dienee to tlie magi. si rate, and from whicli the most 
absolute jiower of princes cannot absoliic ns. Jjocht. 

3. To pronounce sin remitted, in tlie ec- 
clc.sinstical sense. 

But all is eabii, in tliis elenial sleep • 

Here grief forget.s t(» gioan, and l<»ve to weep ; 

FVn supeistition loses every fear ; 

For God, not mriii, aWic.s our fiailties here. 

Pope's K/oisa to Abelard. 

4. To finish, to comjilete. This use is 
not common. 

What cause 

Mov’d the Creator, in his holy rest 
Through ail c entity, so late to build 
In ehilOH : atul the work begun, bow soon 
Ahso'vd. Mdlon's Paitfdtsi J.osf.h. vii. /. P4. 

If that, whieh is so supposed intinitely distant 
from vvbat is now cuirenT, is dislunt frdm us Oy 
a finite inli'rvdl, and not infinitely ; iben tbat one 
ciieul ilion, w lii( b pieei deu it , uiiot m‘e<*ssjuily In,* 
like ours; .nid tonsequently absolml in the space 
of Iweiily-lour Iwuis lla'U's Onfin oj Mankind. 

A'bsoulte. adj. [ab.^ult/lvi, Lat.] 

1. Cfunplfte ; apjilied, as well to person"-, 
as to things. 

Ib'cauM tlie tilings llmt proceed fioiu him arc 
ju’ileU, w iJliiml any ui.inner of defect or maim; 
jl eanuoi be, but lliat tin- woidsof bis mouth ape 
absolute um\ lark nothing w )\ich they^h uld liave, 
for jie.lormunei' of lluiL thing wlieieimto they t'-iwl 
HooLt r, b. i'l. § d. 

Wli.il is his stienglh by land 
(iicat and iiuMeasiug : bill by .sen 
He is an ubsolitlL ma'^ler. 

Sliahcsptkire's Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. Unconditional; as an promise. 

Althougli il runs in form absolute, yeiiliH \n^ 

deed conditional ; as dejiending upon tlie qualifi- 
cation of the jicrson, to whom it is pronounced. 

South'.^ S&rrmms. 

3. Not relative ; as, absolute space. 

1 see still the distinctimis of Mnereign and in- 
ferior, of ahsolute and relative w'orship, will besar 
atiy mtm out in the worship of any creature with 
resjM'ct to God ; a.s well at least, as it doth in tlie 
wor.si»ip of images. 

Stdlinjl. Drf. (f Disc, on Ram. Idol. 

All absolute mode is that, which belongs to 
subject, without respect to any other beings what- 
soever ; but a relative mode is derived worn the 
regard, that one being has to others. 

** ^ IFotd’i Zayfc. 
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In thb senate speak of the ablative 
eaae absolute in grammar. 

4. Not limited ; as absolute power 

Uv crown U absolute, and holds of none : 

1 cannot in a base subjection lire ; 

Nor su^cr you to take, tho* I would jgivc. 

Dryd^Ind. Fmp, 

5. Positive; certain; without any hesi- 
tation. 

Ip. this sense it rarely occurs. 

J# is it since I saw him : 

Bat time hath nothing blurred those lines of faronr, 
Which tlicu he wore, the snatches in his voice, 

^ burst of speaking, were as his: Vmalfsolule, 
Twas very Cluten. Shakespeare s Cymbeline, 

A'bsolutely, adv, [from absolute,] 

1. Completely, without restriction. ^ 

All the contradictions, which grow in those 
minds, that neither absolutely climb the rock of 
▼irtue, nor freely sink into (lie sea of vanity. 

Suinen. 

What merit they can build, uiion having joined 
with a protestant army, under a king tlu*y ac- - 
kitowlcrige, to defend their own liberties and pro- 
perties ; IS, to me, absolutely inconceivable; and, 
1 lielieve, will equally be so for ever. 

Swijt\ Presh. Plea. 

2. \Vithout relation; in a state uncon- 
nected. 

Absolutely we cannot discommend, we cannot 
absolutely approve, either willingness to live, or 
for^^a^dness to die. ILniktr, h. 

These then being the peipetual cuiim’s of /cal ; 
the greatest good, or the cicatest evil ; either ah- 
Sifluiely so in theniselv*'s, or nlativcly so to ns; 
It is tlieieton’ good, to be zealously aHec ted foi 
the one against the other. Sprat's Scimou^. 

]So sensihlc quality (as Iigh , and colour, and 
heat, and sound) can h<* suhsistcnt in tlie bodies 
themselves «/'st»/aiclv coiisideied, \>ith<iut a rehi- 
tion to our eyes a’u<l oais and other organs (jf 
sense. These*<]ualitics arc only the otFects of our 
siMisallon ; wliic h arise fioni the diilerint mol ions 
upon our nerves, from objects without, according 
totlicir various modificudons ami jmsltions 

Sermon^^. 

3. Without limits or dependence. 

Tile prince long lime liad courted fortune's lovi , 
But, once ]>ossess’d, did n ign * 

Thus, with tilth Ama/ons, the lieroes slrose ; 
And coiKjuer’dhrsl thubc heauties they would ga* i. 

Drydt ns Annus MnalnUs. 

4f. Without condition. 

.rVnd ot that nature (for the most pait) arc 
things, ahv)latily unto all men’s saUation m ccs- 
sar \ , cither to he held or denied, eitlier to be 
tbjiic or a\ older! . Hooker's Preface. 

5. Peremptorily; positively. 

Being as 1 am, why didst not tliou 
Cuninuind me absoluiely not to go, 

Going into such danger, as thou saidst ^ 

Parad. Lost, b.U. 

A bsoluteness, n, s. [from absolute,] 

1. Completeness. 

2. rreedom from dependence, or limits. 

The ahsduteness and illiinitedness of his com- 
mission was generally much spoken of. 

Clarendon, b. viii 

Tlicrc it nothing that can raise a man to that 
generous ahstduteness of condition, as neither to 
cringe, to fawn, or to depend meanly ; but t hat, 
wliich gives him that happiness within himself, for 
which men depend upon otiiers 

Stmth*s Serm, 

3. Despotism. 

lie kept a strait hand on his nobility ; and chose 
raUter to advance clergymen and lawyers, which 
were more obsequious to him, but bad less inteiest 
in the people : whicu made for his absoluteness, but 
not for his safety. 

Bacon*s Henry VII. 

Tliey dress up power with all the splendor and 
tompbiiion absoliueneu can add to it. 

Locke, 
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AbsolV-Mon. n.t. [ainitttio, Lat.] 

1. Acquittal. 

Ahiolutien, in the civil law, imports a full ac- 
quittal ot a person by some final sentence of Jaw ; 
and, also a temporary discharge of his farther atten- 
dance uptm a nicsiie process, through a failure w 
defect in pleading ; as it does likewise in the eanun 
law j where, and among divines, it likewise signi- 
fies a relaxation of him from the obligation of 
Rome stntence, pronounced eithe^ti ii court of 
law, or else mjoropn‘nitentiali. 'Hius there is, in 
this kind of law, one kind of absolution, termed 
judicial; and anolher, styled a declaratory or 
extiajudicial absolution. 

Ayhffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 

2. The remission of sins, or penance, de j 
dared by ecclesiastical authority. | 

Tlie abHolntfy)n pronounced hy a priest, whether 
papist or prottstant, is not a certain infallible 
gtuimd to cixiMlu* person, so absolved, confid- 
ence towards (jod. South's Sermon<i 

A'bsolutory. adj, [absoiutorius, Lat.] 
That, which absolves. 

Th iiigU an absolutorv soiitcnce should he pro- 
nounced in favour of the persons, upon the ac- 
citunt of noariiCss of hlood ; yet, if adultery shall 
afterwards he truly pio\cd, he niav In aimln pro- 
< cimIcU against as an adulterci . A ylijjt's Parergon. 

A'bsonant. adj, [See Absonous.] 
Contrary to reason ; wide from the 
purpose. 

zVbsonous. adj, [iihsonns, ill- 

sounding.] Absurd, contrary to reason. 
It U not much in use ; and it may be 
doubted, whether it should be followed 
by lo or from. 

To siipjio^e an uniter of a middle consfitution, 
that should partake of soiiu* of flu* qiinh'ies of 
both, is unwaiiuntcd by uiiy of our faculties; yia, 
most absoiions to orr r«*asoii. 

Clanvilk's Scepsis Scienlifca, c 4 

7bAnso'RB, v,a, [absorbeo, Jjit, 
ab, sorbed; part. pret. absorbed, or ah- 
sorpL] 

1 . 'Lo .swallow up. 

Moses impuled tlie deluge to tin* disnqition of 
tlu* abyss ; and ,St IVtcr to the jiaitkular < onsti- 
tulioirof that earth, which made it obnoxious to 
be ubsorpt in water Jiani Thtury. 

Some tokens shew 

Of fearless flit lulsliij), and their sinking males 
Sustain, sain love, tlio’ laudable, ubsorpt 
15> a lu ice etltly, f hey togethei found 

j The vast profundity. Phillips. 

2. To suck up. See Absorbent. 

The evils that come of exercise aie, that it doth 
absoib and atUnuatc tlic moisture of the body 

liacon. 

.Supposing the foreiuentitmed consuiuptum 
should prove so duiable as io absorb ami extenuale 
the said sanguine parts to an extreme <lt gree , it is 
evident, that the fundamental pails must netes- 
sarily come into danger. Haney on Con^mnplhns 

miilc we pcrspiie we absorb tlie out waul .lii. 

Ailmihnot. 

Abso'rbent. n, s, [absorbeus, Uil.J 

A medicine that, by tlie softness or 
porosity of its parts, either eases the 
as})eritics of pungent humours, or dries 
away superfluous moisture in the body. 

Quincy. 

i There is a third class of substances, commonly 
c;dled ahsorhents ; as, the various kinds of sIk'IU, 
coial, chalk, crabs' c\e, &c. which likewise raise 
an circrvtsceiice with aciiks, and are therefore 
called nlkiilis ; though not so propeily, for tliey 
me not salts. Aibuthnoi on Albnenis. 

Abso'rpt. part, [from absorb,] Swal- 
lowed up; used as well in a fi^rative 
sense, of persons ; as in the primitive, 
of things. 
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What can you expect from a man, who hts not 
talked tlieae five days i who is wBhdnj^ng hia 
tlioughty, as far as he can, from ai| 
world, its customs, tuul its manners*, to be fully 
possessed and aboorpt in the past. Pope's Letters. 

Abso'rption. fi,s, [fromaWA,] The 
act of swallowing up. 

It was b^fow fjh^ dimiity of lho‘^e sacred pen- 
men, or the Spirit of God* that diiected tliem, to 
shew as tlie causes of this disruption, qi of this 
ahsoi'piwn: Utis b left to the enquiiies of men. 

BumePs Theory <rf the Lo* th. 

To ABSTAIN, t;. [abstvico, Lat.] 
To forbear, to deny 6ne*s self any grati- 
fication ; with the partidc from. 

If thou judge it hard and difilcuU, 

^Cuiiver^ig, lo6kiiig, loving, Ufel»stam 
From loveT due rite.s, nuptial embraces SWeet ,* 
And, with desires, to languish without hope. 

- MiUon's Paradise ImU, 6. t, 1. 995. 

To bo j)OTpetually longing, and huputlontly dc- 
sijoiis of any thing, so tliat a man cannot a&tain 
Jivm it ; is to lose a man’s libeity , and to become 
a servant of meat and dilnk or Mmokc*. 

Taylor's Uule of living holy. 

Even dien the donhltul billow •. scarce ahstaui 
From the toss'd vessel on the troubled nmin. 

Diyd. VbgiL 

AllSTE'lVlIOUS. adj, \((b6timiiu.s, Lnt.] 
Temperate, sober, ubslinent, refraining 
from excess or pleasures. It is used of 
perrons ; as, an abslemious liermit : 
and of tilings ; as an ab.slemwns diet. 
It is spoken likewise of tltings, tliat 
ennse temperance. 

'lilt* instunccs of longlcvity art chiefly Amongst 
the ahsteuuuus. Alisimenu* in extremity will 
jiiovi a nioital disease; but the experiments ot 
It uK very nut*. At Luthnot on Aliments. 

( ly toiciin siieams Ibc love of wine < xpci ; 

Siu li IS the viitue ot the ahstnuious well ; 

\\ bi‘tlier the < oldei uy mpli timl rnh s the flood, 
Kxltnguisbt s tiiid baits tlie di unken poll ; 

Or that Mvlaii pus (so have pome a-tsin’d) 

W lull tlu. m.id Ti.etiih s witli t harms be i ur’d, 
And pow’ihil b( lbs, b(;th th.iims . no simples cast 
Into the sobtr s])iing, wlieic still tlu a v iitm s la>t. 

Dr yd, 1 lib, 

A r.STJL'MlOT\SLY. adv. [from abs/t mimm,] 
Temperately, soberly, without iiidul- 
geiiCe. 

Abstemiousness. v,s, [Sec Abste- 
mious.] Tlie quality of being abste- 
mious. 

Abste'ntion, n, s, [froTn absti/ieo, Jjit,] 
The act of liolding off, or restraining ; 
restraint. Diet, 

'To ABSTEllGE. r. a, [abstergo, Lat.] 
To cleanse by wiping ; to wipe. 

Abstergent, adj. Cleansing; having 
a cleansing quality. 

To Abste'r.se, [See Absterge.] ,T9 
cleanse, to purify : a word very littile 
in use, and less analogical tha» 

Nor will wc aihrm, that iron recfivcth, lb tlu* 
stoiiiatli of the ostrich, no aheiatiou; but we sus- 
})cct this effect, rather from corrojiion than diges- 
tion ; not any tendency lo chilifleation by the na- 
tural heat, liul rutlicr some attrition from an acid 
and vitriolous humidity in the stortuioh^^hich may 
abstersc and shave the .scoriuus parts tnereof. 

Biown's Vtilgar Lrnmrg, b* ilk 

Abste’rsion. n. s, [ahsiersio^ IjIL] 
Tlie act of cleansing. See Absterge. 

A^crstim is plainly a scourUif off, or incision of 
tlie more viscoHs huiuouis, ana making the hu- 
mours more fluid, and cutting between them and 
the part; as is found in nitrous water, winch 
scoureth Uacu clotli speedily from the foulness. 

icon's Nat. Ilitt, No. 49. 
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Abrtb'rsive. adj. [from ah$tnge.] 
has the quality of absterging or 
cleansing. 

ft }k good, lifter tiurging, to use apozi‘m<*s and 
Iirotfis. ; nut so iiiucTi opening as thoM* useii Before 
purging: Init afc5te7’5/i»e and niundifying clj'sters 
also are good to eoiielude wiUi, to liraw the 
Teltques of the humours. Bacoiis Nat Hist. 

A lalilet sloutl of that ahftersii'r tree, I 

Where .Kthiup's sv^arLhy bird did build to nest. 

iSir John DenJimtn. 

Xhejc, many a flow*jr o/w/oniif grew, 

Tl»y fuv’riie llow’rjl yellow hue. StirjfVs Mis. 

A'lrRTiNi'.NCE. ft. [abHineniia^ Lat] 

1 . Fdvbodrance of any thing ; with 
particle^y’/'ow. 

the abstinenre from tt presfAt pleasure, 
that offers itself, is » pain j nuy» oftentimes a v<‘ry 
jffCttt oJio : it is no wonder Ihat tlmt operates after 
the same maunor pain docs ; luld lessens, in our 
thoughts, what is future ; and no forces us, ns it 
were, hliiulfoid into Us embraces. I^h'Kc. 

S. I’asting, or forbearance of iieccsstu*y 
food, it is generally distinguisheid from 
temperance, as the greater degree from 
the less : sometimes os single perform- 
ances, from h«*ibits; as, a day of ab^ 
stinrnce, and a life of temperance. 

Sn^ , can > ou f.ist ^ your stomachs arc too young 
And abstinnicc rngcudi'rfi maladies. 

Shnkeyi. trove's iMhour host. 
And fhf facps of (horn, Mhich have nsud ulh- 
stim'ncc^ *<hHlI shine above the stais ; whereas our 
faces ahali be biarker than darkness. 

2 llsdraSt vii. bb 

Religious men, w'ho JiitJjrr must be :>ent, 

As awful guides of heavenly gowrniuent j 
To teach you penance, fasii, aiul ahstincuce. 

To punish bouics for the boul’s offence. 

Dryden's Indian Kwjp. 

A'bstinency. # 1 . s. The same with 
Abstinence, 

Were our rewards, for the or riots 

of this present life, under the piejudices of short 
or finite ; the promises and ihreats of Christ would 
lose much of their virtue and energy. 

Ifammund’s Fnndam 

A'bstinent. adj, [ahstlncns, Lat-J 
Tliat uses abstinence; in opftosilion to 
covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It 
is used chiefly of persons. 

Absto'rted. adj, [abUortuSy I.at.] 
l*'orced away ; wrung from another by 
violence. Diet, 

Tc ABSTRACT, v, a. [abstraho, IjiX,] 

1 . To take one thing from another. 

C.ould w'c ahstract from these peniicious effects, 
and suppose this were innocent; it would ho too 
light, to bo matter of praise. Decay if Du ty. 

2. To separate by distillation. 


A B s 


Having dephlogmod spirit of sidt, and /][cntly 
d the whole spirit, there remaiiieth in the 


aljstracled 
retort a styptical Huhstnncc. 
S.' To separate idca.s. 


Boyle. 


IJiosc, who cannot distiuguisli, compare, ami 
rwstract, would hardl> be able to understiuid and 
make use of language, or judge or reason to uiiv 
tolerable degree. DkIJ. 

4. To reduce to an epitome. 

If wo would fix in the n)emor\ thr discour^c.s 
we bear, or what we desrpi to sj>rak ; let us ab- 
stract theto into brief eoiuiiend' , and loview them 
often. ft tfU’5 Jnip. oj the Mind. 

Abstract, adj, [abstractns, Lat. See 
the verb To Abstract.] 

1. Separated from something else : gene- 
rally used with relation to mental per. 
ceptions ; as, abstract mathematics, ah- 
stract terms, in opposition to concrete. 


]\rathematics, In ita htflttide, is uAualiy divided 
into pive and mixed : and, though tlie pure do 
handle only abstract quantity in gcnerid, ni geo- 
metry, antiiuictic ; 3'ctthat, which ii mixed, doth 
consider the quantity of sniiw partiedfar determi 
note subject : so astrononty handies the quantity 
of hcitveniy motions; music, of sounas; una 
rocciiuuic.s, of weights and powers. 

WUkini*$ Mathematical Mctgk, 
Abslrad^rtM signify the mode or quality of a 
being, wilKut any regard to tlie subicct in which 
it iv ; as whiteness, roundness, length, breadth, 
wisdom, uiortHllty, life, death. Wattit JLogic, 
2. With the particle from. 

Aftotber fniit from the considering things in 
tlicniselvt^ ahstract from our opinions ami other 
men\ notions and tliacours<*s on theii, will be ; 
that each man will pursue hi> tlioughts in that 
method, which will he most agrocahle to tho na- 
ture of the thin", and to his apprehension of w hat 
it suggests to him. Locke. 

Vbstkact. n. s. [from ihc verb.] 

1 . 


A smaller quantity, containing tne vir- 
tue or power of a greater. 

You shall there find a man, who is the ahxturct 
Of all faults all men follow. Shakes. Ant. St CUoy. 

If you arc false, these opitliets are small ; 
You're then the things, and afjstract of them all. 

Dryd. Aur. 

. An epitome made by taking out the 
principal parts. 

lien Aliiemoii come to the end of a chanter, 
he recollected the seutiiuents he liad reiuarkeii ; «o 
that he could give a lolerabh* analysis and idisfrocf 
of cverv treatise he had read, just nfurlie had 
finis! led it. H'liUs's Ijnp. the Mind. 

3. The state of being abstracted or dis- 
joined. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be con- 
sidered, as it uric in ahstract, without tlic neces- 
sity of state*., and circunwfanccs of time, can take 
no* full nnd proportional pleasure in the exercise of 
any nariow bounty. JVotlon. 

Abstra cted, part. adj. \fvom abstract,] 

1 . Separated ; disjoined. 

That space, the evil one ahatrarled stood 
Kioin his own evil ; and, for tlie time, reumiuM 
Stupidly good. ^ Milton. 

2. llefinctl ; purified. 


AhUractfd spiritual love, tliey like 
' . e\iu 


Donne. 


Tlieir souls exharii 

, Abstruse; difficult. 

4. Absent of mind, inattentive to present 
objects ; as, an abstracted scholar. 
Abstra'ctedly. adv. With abstrac- 
tion, simply, separately from all con- 
tingent circumstances. 

Or, whether more abstractedly wc look, 

Or on the v^riters, or the wriUcii book ; 

\\ hence, hut from licav'ji, could men unskill’d in 
arts ; 

In several ages born, in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths ^ or how, or why 
Sliould all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Vnask’d their pains, ungralcfid tlu'ir advice. 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price ! 

Drydcn'f lleligio ImjcL 

Abstra'ction. n. s. [abUractio, Lat.] 
The act of abstracting. 

'Tliii word abstraction signifies a withdrawing 
some part of an idea from other parts of it ; by 
which means such abstracted ideas arc fonnec), as 
neither represent any thing corporeal or spiritual ; 
that is, any thing peculiar or proper to mind or 
body. ^ WatVs Logic. 

, The state of being ab^acted. 

. Absence of mind ; inattention. 

, Disregard of worldly objects. 

A hermit wishes to be praised for his ahstractum. 

Pope's Lettm. 


A B s 

Abstra'^tive, ad;, ^from abstract.] 
Having tlie power or quality of ab- 
stracting 

AEstractby. ado. [from ahstraci*“\ Ib 
an abstract manner ; absolutely ; with* 
out reference to any thing else. 

Matter, abstractly and ahsoTulelv considered, 
canimt have burn an inrmUc duration now past 
‘ ^ nen ' ' " 


Utley's Serfttons, 


1. 


anil expired. 

Abstua'ctnes.s n, s. 

Subtilty; separation from 
common notion. f 

T hrive taken sonic pnins, to make plain aad 
fninihar to your tiiouLdils, tiuths; which 
blislK'd prejudice, or uic abstractness of the ideas 
thciusel ve*», might render difficult. Locke, 

AbiUTRi'ctki). part. adj. [absiricius. 

Lat.] Unbound. Diet. 

To Abstiii'nge. V, a. To unbind. 

Dkt, 

ThABSTllUm. v.a, [abstrudo, UX.} 
To thrust ofl, or pull away. Diet, 
Abstru'se. adj. [jabstrusus, Lat. thrust 
out of sight.] 

1. Hidden. 

Th’ eternal eye, whose sight discerns 
Alislnisest thoughts, from foitU hi*> holy mount, 
And fioni within tlie golden lamps that bum 
Nightly befoie him, saw, without tiieir liglit, 
llcbeliion rising 

Miltons Farad. Lost, h v. /.712 

2. Difficult ; remote from coiiei’ptioti or 
apprehension. It is opjiosed to obvious 
and east/. 

So spake our sire, and hy his countruance seem'd 
Ent'ring on studious tliouglits abniruse, 

Varudisi LoH, h. viik 
The motions and figures within the mouth an- 
ahAmsCf and not easy to be dislingtiished, csjaci- 
ally those of Uie tongue ; 'vliich is'ncjM-d, thnmgli 
the help of nmnj’ iiiuscle-i, so easily and ludn- 
tually wid variously; that we aie sc. ure able tr> 
give 'a judgment of motions and figuics flicreby 
framed. ^ IJoUUr 

^ No man could give a rule of the greatest beau- 
ties, and tbe knowledge uf iJicin was i>t) ahsintst , 
that there was no manner of speakinu, whiih 
could express them. Dryd. Dufusmty, 

Abstrusely, adv. In an ab'jlriise uiaiv- 
ner ; obscurely, not plainly or obviously. 
Abstrd'seness. n, s. [from abstruse. ) 
The quality of being abstruse ; diffi- 
culty, obscurity. 

It IS not oftentimes so much, what the scriptnre 
says, uswliutsDiue men peisunde others it snv s, 
tlmt makes it seem ulisciire ; and that, as to 
other passages, that me so indeed, (^^nce it is the 
ahstruseness of what is taught hi (hem, that iiiakub 
them almost inevitably so) it is lode less i.aue\ , . 
upon such a score to find fault with (he h(>Iv ‘of, 
the fcripture, timu to do so wilh the author foi j 
making us but men. Boyle on the benyture. \ 

Abstru'sitv. n, s, [from abstruu.] 

1. Abstruseness. 

2, That which is abstruse. A word sel- 
dom used. 

Authors arc also suspicions, nor greedily to be 
swallowed ; who iiretend to write uf secrets, 1i> 
deliver antipathies, sympathie-,, nnd the occult 
abstrusities of things. Browns Vutg. Lrrourt. 

To Absu'me. V. a. [absumo, lit.] To 
bring to an end by a gradual waste ; to 
eat up. An uncommon word. 

That, which had been burning nn infinite tinie, 
could never be burnt ; no, not so much as any 
part of it : for, if it had burned part after part, 
the whole must needs be ahsumed m a portion ot 
time • Hale's Origin rf MaMnd, 

ABSU'RD. adj. \absurdu8, Lat,] 
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Unreasonable; ivitbout judgment, as 
used of mezu 

Seetaingt wims men mav make shift to got opi« 
uionj but let no man cliuse thetp for cmnlojr- 
mpnt ; |br certainly yon had better take for Dusi- 
neas a man ftomewhk absurd, than over formal. 

Bacon, 

A man who cannot write with wit on a proper 
subject, is dull and stupid ; but one who shows it 
in an iiDpro{>er plucc, is as imm^rtinent and absurd. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 291. 

8. Inconsistent, contrary to reason ; used 
of sentiments or practices. 

^|!he thing itself appeared desirable to him ; and 
ijj^rdingly he conla not but like and desire it : 
but thou, it was after a very irrational absurd way, 
and contrary to all die methods and principk-h of 
m rational agent ; which never wills a thing rCally 
and properly, but it applies to the means, by 
vdiich it is to be acouir(*d. South's Sermons. 

But grant, that Uiose can conquer, tin se can 
clicet ; 

TPls phrase absurd, to call a villain great ; 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 

Is but Ute more a fool, the more a knave. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

Absxj'rdity. n, s, [from absurd,] 

1. The quality of being absurd; want of 
judgment, applied to men; want of 
propriety, applied to things. 

How clear soever this hlca of the Infinity of 
number be, there is nothing more evident, than 
tlie al}surdity of the actual idea of an hifmile num- 
l)or. Lockc. 

2, That, which is absurd ; as, his travels 
w^re full of absurdUhs, In which 
.sense it Jias a plural. 

Tjjut satisfjieli<in we receive from tlic opinion of 
some pie-t niinence in ourselves, when wc see the 
ahsimiitus of another, or wh n wc reflect on any 
past ahi,uriiHitD o( our own. Addison. 

Ab'surdly. adv. [from After 

an absurd manner; improperly; un- 
reasotiably. 

lint iiian,*n{*rni<l the only crentnre; 

Who, I(m) l)y folly, eoniliats iiiitine ; 

^\llo, when* '•hefoudU cries Foi bear, 
itli obstin.iey fixes ilii're ; ^ 

And, uheie Ins cmiins kaitt inclines, 

Ahwtvdhf bends Ins whole (designs, ^ Swift's Miscit. 

^Ve ma> proeeed yet furlln'r with l)ie atlieist ; 
and eoDvinte him, tli.it not only his [irineiple is 
absurd, ()ul his emisequenees also as ulivirdbi de- 
duced troin it. Bciitlctfs Srriiwns, 

AnsuR'nNy^*^. 7t,$, [from absurd.] The 
quality of being ab.surd ; injudicious 
ness; i)upro})ricty. See AnsuRDiTY ; 
which is more frotiuentl}^ used. 
Anu'NnANCK. //. s. [abondance, Vr.] 

1. Plenty; a sense chiefly poetical. 

At the s\liis|)i.i of lliy word, 

Cwviu'd ahundiiuc( sjoeadsniy board. Crashaw, 
TJie <louI»led cImilc Ills siib/eels’ love sii jinlles j 
Who, in lliat bount y , to tliiMiiselves are kintl ; 

So L.l'id KgN pli.ins 'ee tin ir Kilns rise ; 

And, in Ins ])lt ut \, ilu'ii alnindiintr (ind. 

Vryd. Ann. Mir. 

2. Croat numbers. 

The river Tun is shut up between mountains, 
etnered with woods of flr-tiees. Afnmd^ncr of 
peasants are eniplosed in hewing d'*wn file larg- 
est of tlic'-e iKCs ; that, after they are harked and 
cut Into shape, are tumbled down. Addis, on Italy. 

3. A great quantity. 

Their chief enterprizo was the recovery of the 
Holy l^rfind ;iu which worthy, but extremely dif- 
ficuU aetioii, it is lainc;itable to remember what 
abundance o( noble bloodbath been shed,with very 
unall benefit unto the (Christian state. 

Sir Walter Rale'ighs Essays. 

4. Exuberance; mure than enough. 


ABU 

For well 1 wot, moat mighty aovercign, 

That all tjhla famous antique matury. 

Of somtr th’ abundance ot an i die bmin 

WiU judged be, and painted forgery. Spenser. 

Abb^ndaNT. adi. [abundans, Lat.] 

1. Plentiful. 

Good, tho^more 

Communicated, more abundant grows : 

The author not inipaif d, but honourM more. 

Paradise Lost, b. v. 

Exuberant. 

If the veaacis are in a state of too great rig;idity, 
so M not to yield ; a strong projectile motion oc- 
casions their rupture, and hwmiorrliages ; especial- 
ly In the lungs, where the blood is miindant. 

Arbulhnot on Aliments. 

3, Fully stored. It is followed sometimes 
by t«, commonly by uuth. 

The woiltl began but some ages, before these 
were found out ; and was abundant with all things 
at first, and men not very nuincrons ; and th^- 
fore w'crc not ]mt so much to the use of their pits, 
to find out ways for living coitunodiou.dy. Burnet. 

4f. It is applied generally to things, some- 
times to persons. 

The I..(ird, the Lord Gud, merciful and gracious, 
loug-sullering and abundS^nt in goodness aiid truth. 

Eiod. xx\iv. f». 

Abu'ndantly. adv. [from abundant.] 

1. In plenty. 

l>etthe waters bring foi th o/mudant/i/ the moving 
creature tlial ImtJi life. Oentsis, i. 20. 

(lod on thee 

Ahundanllif his gifts liatli also pour’d : 

Inward and outward both, his image fair. 

Jhiradisc f.nst, h. vili. 

*>. Amply, liberally, more than Ml flic lent ly. 

Ye SAW the French tongue ahundanily jninlied. 

Sprat 

Heroic pocli v b,is evor been esteemed tlie Lueat- 
est work of human nature. In that rmik has Aris- 
totle jil.in d it ; and l.,onciims is so full of the like 
expressions, that he o/m»rfont/i/ton(irnis the other’s 
testimony. Drud. Stale of lunoccuce, PnJ, 

W hat tlu example ot our iqiials wants of aii- 
thoiity, is ahunda7iilifs{\[)\dn d in the im giiihlions 
of friendship, and tlio lepeated inlbieoces of a 
considut conversation. /b»g( j j,’s Si rm 

To ABU SE. V. a. [abuto7', ahnsns^ Lat.] 
In ahn.^e the verl) has the sound of 
z ; in the noun, the common sound. 

1. 'Po make an ill use of. 

They that use this woiUl, as not uhusJn!^ it ; foi 
tlu fashion of this world passeth aw.iy. iTor vii .‘> 1 . 

He hris fixed ami <letermiued flu* time for oui 
rejientaiice, beyond wliith he will no longei await 
the ))er\eisene>s oi men, no longer sutler his coiu- 
passum tube ubithiU. Uoi^cr:, Sinuous 

2. To violate; to defile, 

Araeinie figured how .love did abuse 

Fairopa like a bull, and on his back 

Her through the seu did hear. Spcmcr. 

3. To deceive ; to impose u})on. 

He ]»erlmps, 

Out of my weakness and mx niolamholy, 

Ab lie is \(.rY ]»oteut with such s, i'-ils, 

Abusis me to ctuniii me. Sbakesp. Ifainht. 

The world hath been nnieh hxMlie opi- 
nion of making gold ; the work itself 1 judge to 
be possible ; but the nieaiib, hitherto piopouiukd, 
nreiiiihc piaetke) lull of error. 

Browns Natural TThionf, No. 

It imports the misrepres ntation of the ([ualities 
of tilings and actions to the rominou appiehen- 
gions of men, abusing Iheir minds with false no- 
tions : and so, by this artifice, making evil pass 
for good, and good for evil, in all the ^rcat con- 
cerns of life. Snuth s Sn'movs. 

Nor be with all these tempting words abus'd ; 
These tempting words were all to Sappho us’d 

Ptrpc. 

4. To treat witfi rudeness; to reproach. 
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1 am no strumpet *, but of life as lionest 
As you that thns(itm.sr me. Sbakesp. Othello, 

But be mocked them, and luuglied at them : 
and abused them slmiuctullj , and spake pfCmdIy . 

I Mac. vii. :it. 

Some praise at morning, what they blame at 
night ; 

But always think the lust opinion right. 

A muse hy these is, like a mistress, us’d j 
This hour' she*s idoliz'd, tin next a/ms’d. 

Popc\ Eiiiay on Critichm, 

Tlte )ic.\t criticism seems to be introdurul ti r 
no other reason, but to mention Mr. HiekiM‘|a'l, 
whom the author every where endeavours to imi- 
tate and abuse. Adduou 

Abu'se. n. s. [from the verb 

1 . The ill use of any thing. 

I'lic casting axvay things profitable for the sus- 
tenance of man’s life, is an unthankful abuse of tlio 
fruits of God’s good providence towtrdi wmn- 
kiiid. ♦ Hooker, h, v. § 9. 

Little knows 
Any, but God nlone, to value right 
Tlie good before him, but perverts best things 
To worst a6tMf, or to their meanest use. 

Parodist Lost, b. iv. 

2 . A corrupt practice, bad'itestoiTi. 

The nature oi things is such ; tiiat if abuses be 
not remedied, lliey will certainly inc ea‘>e. 

Swijt Jor Adtuncemau of Rdigion. 

3. Seducement. 

Was it not enough for him, to Imve deceived 
mo ; and, through the deceit, abused me ; and, 
ufler the rt/iase, forsaken me: init, that he must 
now, of ail (lie company, and before all the coin- 
pany, lay want of beauty to my charge. 

Sidney, h. ii. 

4f. Unjust censure, rude reproach, con- 
tumely. 

1 dark in liglit, expos’d 
To daily frAud, contempt, abuse, and wrong. 

Samson Agonistes. 

Abu'skr. n. s. [from the verba^wic.] 

1. He that makes an ill use. 

2. He that deceives. 

Next thou, tlic abuser of tliy prince’s ear. 

IJenharhs Sophy. 

3. He that reproaches with rudeness. 

4*. A ravishcr, a violater. 

Abu'sivr. adj. [from abuse.] 

L Practising abuse. 

The tongue mov’d gently first, and speech was 
low ; 

Till wrangling science taught it noise and show, 
And wicked wit arose, ihy must abusiic foe. 

Pope's Miscellanies. 

Dfimo Nature, as tiio learned anew, 

Proviiles eudi <iniiuiil its foe ; 

Hounds hunt tlu hun* ; the wily fox 
Drvoiirs your gecsC, the wolf your flocks ; 

'J lius env^y ple.tds a natural claim 
To perm cute the muse’s fame ; 

On poets, in all tiiiicx, ubusiie ; 

From Homer, downi to Po]>e’s, inclusive. 

SwijPs Misccl, 

2’ Containing abuse ; as, an abusive lam- 
poon. 

Next, ('oiiirdy appear'd with great applause, 
Till her li(eiitii)iis and ubusive tongue 
W.iken’d the niagisl rale’s c«a’rrivc power. Posem. 

3 Deceitful; a sense little used, yet not 
improper. 

It is verified, by a number of cxamjilcs ; fh.Tt 
whatsoever is gaiiied by an adiuttie treat v, ought 
to be restored in iniegnim. 

Bacon's Cousidera. on TFar ntl/i Spam. 

Abu'sivkly. adv [from abuse.] 

1. Improperly, by a wron^ use 

The oil (o/msiif/y called spirit) of roses swuni at 
the top of the water, in the form of a white but- 
ter; which I remember not to have observed in 
any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 

Boyle's Seeptkal Chymist. 

2. Reproachfully. 
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'I'hc acress of Uio town wus only by a nock o/, 
land, 

TJicrc remained very advantagcoua (iceejw!e.s for 
tenijittttioiej to enter mid invade men ; the fo’tili- 
caiioiis being ver'y sliaider, little knowledge of iiii- 
niortiiliiy, or any thing beyond tins life and no 
ns«nirancc, tliat repealanre wouhi be admitted for 
nil). Hammond on i'nndimrniuli* 

And here th’ aernt^ a cloomy giovr defends j 
And lieie th’ uriiuti ignhlo lake evtend^ ; 

O’er whi>se nnlmppj waters, void <il hditi 
No bird presumes to steer his airy tliglit. 

Di'ijdvn s Jf^neidf vi, 
£. The means, or liberty, oi' approaching 
cither to tilings or men. 

When we are wrong’d, and would unfold our 
gilefs- 

W(* are deny’d </mM unto his person, 

Kv’u hy those men ihiitmost have done us wTong. 

Shnhnptaic. 

They no, ronimissioned to require u jieuce ; 

And carry presents, to pionire nrcesx. 

J)i udens /Tudd, viii. ^ 209. 
lie giants wlmt they hesoqglit ; 
Instrueted, that to God is no aVee.w 
>\illuml \1< di.itor ; whose high oUico now' 

Mosfs in Ijgure he.nrs. 

Mdloti's Var. Lost, h xii. /. 2'>9. 

3. JiicTCiise, cnlargeinout, atiditioii. 

‘i’iie gold aeemiml.i'ed, and store treasures, 
fo*- iIm' jii</s( j url ; hut tin* siU t r is still giow ing, 
liediles, i ifinile the mresi of territory mul t>m- 
hy llir s,i IK* miti i p. i/<‘. _ Hiicon. 

\( 1 think s i i*illui us their aid : 

1, f' im llu* iiillm’iH (' I't 'h\ |nt K, u < ei\e 
'* *. in evil* \ !<lm ; in ihy s-^lil 

.\lwre wise, luoie watt iiliil, sinni ti. 

1 osl, h i\. 

Alllumeh to ojihiitm, tline Ik* many gtKis, 
mas M'em .m nrt in n .md -m h a i c innot 

at .ill ( < nsi'l w i )»,. heisiii y et tio.h It il<*dii(*t.v « ly , 
and upon Ii.h 1 1 i * «*, int I'ld'e Iht* siune • fo» nin' y is 
tliL msip.ir.diU .iml esscti'i'd attribute <*i 

Bumn\ I o'j: tr I'rvoun, h. i. e.'iO. 

I la* Ji'puiation 

\ lit’i Kf^ radons past, if not kept up 
A\ . li ill Kinl In -h Mipj*l_) id i.. w ones, 

I- I ist .1 id s'l Ml Idrgotfi* I. ’ Dfiiluim's Si/'hu. 

4. It i'' sonudittuvs ust*(l, iifUT tlio French, 
to ^ionlfy tiu* returns or fits of a distom- 
ja*i*; but this sense seems yet scarcely 
rtv*eiv(‘(l into our laujruagc, 

i’oi, . s IS make di-'ea^cs 
TMok tie jK*rMn tlian then til st i/emsf5. Jhidibras. 

A'cckssa RiNKSS. n. 6\ [from /zfl'm’tfry/,] 
TliC state ol“ being accessary. 

Ih'ihaps this will draw us into a negative nrm- 
sarhuMt to the ini^ehiefs. iMcay of Liftii. 

AV'ct'-saiiy. arij. \'\ corrujitioii, as it 
se.-m •, of tJie word oaus^ory, winch .^ec; 
but now moic coimnoiily used than tin* 
pnnjer word.] Tliat wliich, witliout 
being tlic cJiief constituent of a crime, 
contributes to it. Hut it had lurnicrly 
a good and general sense. 

As ftir llioj-e iliings, thi.L a c nms.wri/ hereunto , 
those tiling'^, that j»o belimg to tJie way of ••alva- 
tioii, -ii'r. IIoob^Tf h. iii. ^ 

Jle liadi taken upon him tlio governiu nl oi 
Hull, w'illiMMt any npjin li'*'i^ion or inmginatlon, 
that it would c\cr make lu:u ueeisvi/n/to rv Ik jI'imi. 

( Inn, If Ion, l>. \iiJ. 

AccE'ssiBLR.tft//. [acces^ibUis, Lat. acres- 
A7^/r, Fr.] That wliich may beapjirtjacJi- 
cd; that which wc may reach or arrive at. 

It is applied, botli to persons and 
things, with the particle /e. 

Some lie more open to our senses and daily oh- 
jservatioii ; oUiersarc more occult and hidden fami, 
thmigh accttssible (in some measure) to our senses, 
et not without great search and scrutiny, or some 
lapjij ucci<lnnt.. Halt i Ori^tn oj Mankind. 


I'liose things, which were indeed inexplicable, 
have been rackt and tortured to discover them- 
selves; while the plainttr and moxeaMvib/e truths, 
as if ^spicable yyhito/JfMy, are clouded imd pb- 
scured^ J)p:aycfl*icty, 

an island, on every side, and 

exposerl to perpeUlhl invasions ; gainst whicli it is 
imposbible to fotiify ourselves sumQieiit^, without 
a power at sea. Addiknis FreebMder. 

In conversation, the tempers of men ore open 
and ticnssihlv, (heii Htiontion Is awake, aiid their 
inindsdiM|) 08 cd to recei veihe strongest tmpres^ons; 
and, what is spoken, is generally more affeotiiig, 
mill more apposite to partieidur occasions. Ihjjgrr's. 

AccE'hSioN. «. s, laccessio, Lat. acces-^ 
sion, Fr.] 

!• Incmisc, by something added; enlarge- 
ment, augmentation. 

Nort-ould all tin* king’s bounties, nor Ins own 
hirgr mveWo/is, i.UM n loitinie to hisiicir: but, af- 
ter vast sums of m«>iic'y, and great wealth gotten, 
lie died miLimenleil. CliDnuhnt. 

Tlifie would no! have been found 1 lied ijI'eM nee 
(hurt' set down) h(*lwivt tlu* force of the ai*, when 
espanded, and wh it tlmt ft.ree slumld liave lier*ii 
aecoidiiigtollu* theoiy ; hut lint tlieineluduil im‘!i 
of aineeeiycd some little la (‘(s.siu;/,duiingllu' tiial 
Ih'ijlo's Sprhtir of the All'. 
The wl'-O'-t amoiiif the nobles began io ajipie- 
hc/ul the uiiiwing jiower of the people: and thei<‘- 
fore, knownut wli..( ,*.n uca^sion theieof would ae- 
criie t<* thiMU, hy Midi mi addition of proja-ity, 
us« d ull means fo pT«*venl it. Sniji. 

Choily indiM i), .nul woiks of iniiiilDn'iiri', ioe 
(Ik* pui(*< r ilisdi.' e<’ of sueli over piopia lima d 
iun.\\iims,nud (heonly v .|•luousen|oy iiient of theui 

iuJgt /’’.S iS >*///()«<. 

2. '^I’hc act of coming to, or joining one’s 
st'lflo ; (I'i, ac. rsuon to a confodcrac}^ 

Th ide, wh-.l w'.sc olijet linns he pii'p.nes, 
AL'-'in-t ni\ l.iJe ttcciss'on to iht* ums* 

J)o > not (Ik fool |Mi<(jve, his ui j^iiment 
Is widi niuii foil e against .Vdiiiles bent? 

J)i mil ids Fnhlcs, 

3* The act of arriving at; as, the King's 
acasiiiiui to tlie throne. 

A'cfT.s.soRiLY. affv, [from accessory.] 
Ill the manner of an acce‘t‘=>ory. 

A'oc’KS.sory. adj. Joined to another 
thing, so ;is to increase it ; additional. 

Jn ihis kind lli'*ie is not tlie least action, but it 
doth somewhat make to the t/cci. wen/ uugiiu nlMlion 
of our hlisH. J looker. 

AVc'icssoiiY. n. s. [accessorius, J.at. 
arecssoire, IV.] This word, wliich had 
anciently u gon(M*al .signification, is now 
almost coiifiucd to forms of lav/.] 

1. Applied to pcrMin.*?. 

A man lhat is miilly of a felonimm oflence, not 
jiriiKipah hnthy j a'Oi io.itioii ; as, by cmniiiuiid- 
incnt, ady iee, or eoneea/meid. Anil a tiiau may 
Ik* accnwri) to the ollenc** of anotlier, after two 
sorts; by the common law , or by statutr; and, by 
the comin m l.iw, two ways also ; (hat is, belbfc 
or aficr the fact. I’efi.re’the fact; a'«, when one 
coiuniaiidetli or adviseth another to conmiil a fe- 
l.mv, and is not prc'-int at the cvecution thereof; 
for bis piescnce inakts liim ulsoupriiuip.d: wliere- 
forr then* cannot be an acc< '.sen/ before the fact, in 
mauhl.mghter; brcau'^emaiulangliter is sudden and 
not prepi’ii'-ed. yfm'iWV after the fuel is, when 
one Tt'ceivelh him, whom lie kuoweth to hav'c 
counftitted felony. Acrc.s.soj'^ by statute is he, that 
ahets, coimseU, or hides any loan commit ling, or 
having committed, an oll’ence made felony hy 
statute. Coirtfl. 

Ily the common l«w, the accessories cannot he 
i>rmK«e<lefl against, till the principal has received 
i » i s t r j ai . Spem. Htnte of J r< la nd . 

15ut pause, my soul ! and study, ere ibou full 
On :i'*cidental joys, tlf essential. 

Still bcfoie ncrcmiies do abide 
A trial, must tlie principal be try'd. Donne. 


Now were all transform'd 
Alike, to serptfnts all, as accessories 
X o his bold riot. Miltons Par. Lost, b. z. /. 5S0L 
2. Applied to things. 

All dfccf Rwy is wid to be that , which does accede 
under some principal fact or thing in la#; and, as 
such, generally speaking, follows the reason and 
nature of its prmcipal. Aytife» 

A'ccidence. «. s. [a corruption of acet- 
dents, from accidentia, Lat.] The little 
book, containing the firat rudiments of 
grammar, and cxpiaininj;.tbe properties 
of tbe eight parts of speech. 

I do confess, 1 do wnntoloquenco; 

AimI never ^ct did Irartunhie accidence, 

Taybr the WsUer^poet. 

A CCIDENT, n. s, [accidens, Lat.] 

1. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be sq)arated from it, at least 
in thouglit. 

If she were hiif the boily’s accident. 

And her sole being did in* it subsist, 

As white in snow ; she might heinlf nh«rnt. 
And iii.tlie body’s suhstiiiice not he miss’d. 

Sir J. Varici. 

An aecidetilal mode, or an accident, is sueh a 
inode, us is not iiecessury ((j tin* heiiiy: of n tiling; 
for the sub)(*ct may he w’illioul it, and yet remain 
of ill'* s.iiiK* nafun* that it was oelt u* ; oritisili.it 
niodt , which juay he sepai.iled ui ahMlj-htd from 
its subject. ‘ ThatMS f e«/ck, 

2. Ill / rauininr, tlie ])ro])f*rly of a uortl. 

'1 111 * le.Miini' of .1 !u 1 I'*u.il’c is n ithinu else but 
flu* iiifoiming of oiiisilu’s, wh.il ( (MOjiosures of 
J(*(1( j s .til*, h\ c<'Ms, u( .*im<I i.is'il 1 . ' .-'III, Id signify 
such (*ei(.iin’ no ions of tliins.’s viidi fheii moda- 
lities and accidenh. iloldi r s I h in nU of Spiudi. 

3. Tliat wltieh h.appeiiH uiilbivsccii ; cti- 
sualty, chance. 

General laws aie like general rules in physick j 
according whcri'unto, as in; w ise lu.m will'desije 
hlmsulftohe cured, if iheu* be pined with Ills 
disoasc some sju ciid ncciih ni ; in ri eind whereof, 
that, whereby others ( ill the same infirnilfy, hut 
witlmut the likencc/V/c;/t) n eovei he.ibh, 'would lu' 
to him either hurtful, or at (lie least unprofu- 
abli’. Jlnoher, h. v. ^ 9. 

'/’lie flood, and otlicr accidenis of time, made if 
one common Held and jiasture widi (he land of 
Kdcii. linkiffJi's Jhsl. of the II arid. 

Our joy is turn’d 
Into perplexity am 1 * 111 * w .'iiiia/c ; 

Tor, wliither i*s he eone W hut airidciit 

Hath wrapt him from us^ J'nindisc Hegaudd. 

And tiivial occidints shall be forhoni. 

That others mii^> liave time to tuki* theii turn. 

ih III on's I'uhhs. 

The reformation owed iinlliimr to ilu* good in- 
tentions of king Henry. lie was onl^ mi iiislru- 
meiil of it (as the logicians speak ) l>\ ncddint. 

Sirill'.i <\}isc( lltniiis 

Acn ue'ntai... n. s. [acc'idi ttfal, Fr. 
See ACCIDENT.] A pr()])erty non- 
essential. 

Coneeive as innch as you can of tlie essentials 
of any subject, before you consider its uccUhntoh. 

II o1ls\ I^fgick. 

Acctdf/ntal. adj, [from accident.'] 

1. Having the quality of au accident, 
noncsseiitial u.sed with the particle 
fo, before that, iu which the accident 
inheres. 

A distinction is to bi* made hetw-eeii wliat jilcasi s 
iiafuraJJy in itself, mid wh.it nleases upon the ae- 
ctuint of macliine.s, actors, tlaiict's, and circfiiu- 
btttiices which are men lyaecidi niid to the tragi <ly . 

li nmers Trogi dies of the lust . 
This is nccidi ntid to a state of religion, and iliere* 
fore ought to he reckoned among tlieordinarv dif- 
iiculties of it. TUlohmi. 

2. Casual, fortuitous, happening by 

chance. 


1C 
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Tbf fki*t not occulefitol, but a 

So tbill you hewr 
^MfiientoZ judgmontl^ Oasual sla^hters ; 

put on by CfUMiing and lorc'd c« 


ufit Um. 


I canto. 

SWwp. 

j tt}km dung* of the moat ocrUlntal iMM 
mt^bie nature; Mcidentali in their proditednfi { * 
fn4 mutable, in their continuance : yet Ood*i'|»re« 
io^nco of them is nt certain in him. as tlie memory 
i^tfaem it, or can be in us. South’s Semens. 

9. In the follotrjng passage, it seems to 
4 signify adffenmiouM. 

Ay, such a adnUter St wind to fire; 
Thataddsan ocdUentailierceness to 
Its natund fury. Denham i Sophy, 

A.C01DB'NTAI<I.Y. adv. ffrom accidental.} 

1. Afteranaccidentid manner; nonessen- 
tiaUy. 

Other points no less concern tlm commonwealth, 
though but accidentally depending upon th^ former. 

Spenicr*$ St, of Irel, 

I conclude cholcr accidentally bitter and acri- 
monious, bat not in itself. HarveyonConsvn^ions, 

2. Casually, fortuitously. 

Although virtuous men do sometimes accidentally 
make thenr way to preferment ; ^ et the world is so 
corrupted, that no man can reasonably hope to be 
rewarded in it, merely upon account of liis virtue. 

Sioft^t Mucellanks, 
AcciDE'NTALNESS.n.^.[fromflCciV/fnfa/.] 
The quality of being accidental. Diet* 
Acci'pient. n.s. [accipiens, Lat] A re- 
ceiver, perhaps sometimes used for re- 
cipient Diet 

To Acci'te. e. a. [accitOt Lat ] To call, 
to summons ; a word, not in use now. 

Our coronation d<inc. wc will accite 
(As I before remembered) all our state ; 

And (heav’n consigtdng to my good intents) 

Ko prince, no j>eer, shall have just cause to say, 
Heav’n shorten Harry’s happy life one day, 

Shake^, Henly IV. 

AcclVim. n. e. [acclamo, Lat. from 
which probably first the verb acclaim, 
now lost, and then the noun.] A shout 
of praise, acclamation. 

Back from pursuit thy pow’rs, with loudacefetm, 
Thee only ejftoU’d, Milton i Par, Lnst.b, iii. hS^T. 

The lierald ends ; the vaulted firmament 
WiUt loud accUdm and vast applause is rent. 

Dryd. Fables, 

Acclama'tion. n. $. [rcclamatio, Lat.] 
Shouts of applause ; such as those, with 
which a victorious army salutes the 
general. 

It hath been the custom of Christian men, in 
token of tlie greater reverence, to stand, to utter 
certain words of acclamation; ancL at the name of 
Jesus, to bow. Hooker, b, v. § J9. 

Gladly then he mix’d 

Among those friendly powers, who him receiv’d 
With joy and acclamutiont loud, that one 
Tliat (ot so many myriads fall’ll) yet one 
Return’d, nut lost. Milt, Parud, Lost, b, vi. 1, 23. 

Such an enchantment is there in words ; and so 
fine a thing does it seem to soma, to be ruined 
plausibly, and to Ini ushered to their destruction 
with panegyrick and acclamation. South, 

Accii'vity. II, s. [from acelipui, Lajh] 
Hie steepnesii or Aope df aline indiliiilg 
to the horizon, reckoned upwards ; as, 
the ascent of a hill is the acclivity, 
the descent is the declivity. Quincy. 

The fiien, leaving their wives and younger chil- 
dren below, do (not w itliuut some dimcult^ clam- 
ber up the accUvities, dragging their kine with 
them ; where they feed them, and milk them, and 
tattke butter and cheese, and do all tlie dairy<twork. 

Hay an the OreatUm. 




ACC 

AccIiTtoov. mC. [<K»i{tic., Lat.] 
wieiniimpc. 

Tit AacXo%'mmtlim CLOT.] 

1. To fill JMtm ii SpS ;w8e ; to cMwd, tol 

At {he twIlhiMlbe^rest Streams ^ 

But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 

And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave aefdcyt 

Fairy Queen 

S. To fill to satiety; in which sense^ cloy 
is still in use. 

They, that escape best in the temperate aone, 
would be arcloyed with long niehts, ifery tedious, 
no less than forty davs. Hay on the Cfeatimi, 

To Acco^IL* v,n, [See Coil.] To crowd, 
to keep a coil al^ut^ to bustle, to be in 
a hurry : a word now out of use. 

About the cauldron many cooks ooofdTd, 

With hooks and lailles, as need did require ; 

The while the viands in the vessel hoird, 

They did about their business sweet, and sorely 
toil’d. Fairy Queen. 

A'ccolent. n. s. [aecolens. Let.] He 
that inhabits near a place ; a borderer. 

Dief. 

Acco'mmodablk. a^. [accommodabilis, 
Lat.] That, which may be fitted; with 
the particle to. 

As there is infinite v^iety in the circumstances 
of persons, things, actions, times, and places , s^t 
we must be furnislicd witli such general rules, us 
are accommodable to all this varieW. by a wise 
judgment and discretion. Tvat» s Logick, 

To ACCO'MMODATE. v. a. [accommodo, 
Lat.] 

1, To supply with conveniences of any 
kind 

It has with before the thing. 

TJese three 

(The rest do iiotlung) with this word, stand ! stand ! 
Accommodated by the place (more charniing 
With their own uublcness, which could Iiave turn’d 
A distaff to a lance) gilded pale looks. 

Shaketp, Cymbeline, 

2. With the parti^ple to; to adapt, to fit, to 
make consistent with. 

He had altered many things ; not, tliat they 
were not natural before ; hut tliat be might arcom- 
modate himself, to the ^e In which he lived. 

Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 

'Twas hla misfortune, ‘to light upon an hypo- 
thesis, that couldnotheaeromm^atra to the nature 
of things and human affairs t his principles could 
not be made to ^cc witb tliat constitution and 
order, which God hath settled in the world. Locke. 

S. To reconcile ; toadjust what seOms in- 
consistent or at variance ; to make con- 
sistency appear. 

Part know how to accommodate St. James and 
St. Paul, better than some laterecmiciicrs. Norru. 

To Acco'mmodatk. v. n. To be con- 
formable to. 

They make the particular ensigns of tlic twelve 
tribes accommodate unto the twelve signs of the 
zodiac. Brown. 

Neither sort of chymists have duly considered, 
how gieat variety tliere is in the textures and con- 
sistencies of compound bodies ; and how little the 
consistence and auration of many of them 90$m to 
accommodate and be explicable by the propose^ 
notion. Boyle s Scept. Chym,j 

Acco'mmodate. aiff. [acrommodatus, 
Lat] Suitable, fit; used sometimes 
with the partide /or, but more fre^ 
quently with to. 

They are so acted and directed by nature, as to 
cast illcir eggs in such places as axe most accom- 
modate /or tne exclusion of their young; and 
where there is food ready for them, so soon as 4hey 
be hatched. Ray on the CmtUm. 


ACC 

In we examine tlib why, the what, 

God did not {Primarily intend to«||^|Niint this 
way of worship ; and to impose it ujHm tlicm as 
that, which was mhst proper andagrceable tohim ; 
but that he condescended to it, as most oceommo^ 
date to thj^ ptesani state and inclination. J'liltft. 

Acco'MMODAk^LY. adv. [from aceofn- 
modate J Suitably, |[tly. 
Accommoba'tion* h.a [tromaceommo- 
date.] 

1. Provision of convenienem. 

2. In the plural, convetiit^ndes, tilings re- 
quisit^ ease or refitment. 

The iadg’s eommissionert were to have tech ac- 
commodations, as the otlicr Uiougiit fit to leave to 
them ; who had been very civil to the klnjrs com- 
missioned* • Ciurendon, h. viii. 

3. Adaption, fitness ; with the partide to. 

Indeed that disputing physiology is no accom^ 

modatwn to yOur designs ; wtiich arc not to teach 
men to cant endlessly about materia and forma, 

. ^ (ilanoiltes Scepns. 

The oiMMiisation of the body, witli accommoda^ 
tion to its ranctiohs, is fitted with tlie most curious 
meclianism. Hale's Origin, 

4. Composition of a difference, reconcilia- 
tion, adjustment. 

Acco'mpanable. a£(f.[from accompany.] 
Sociable: a word now not used. 

A show (as it were) of an accompanable solitari- 
ness, and of a civil wildness. Sidney, b. i. 

Acco'mpanier. n,i. [from accompany.] 
The person that makes part of the com- 
pany ; companion. Diet. 

To ACCO'MrANY. v^a, [accompagner, 
Fr.] To be with another, as a compa- 
nion. It is used both of persons and 
tiling?. 

Go visit her, in her chaste bower of rest, 
Acoompany'd with angeUlike delights. 

Spenser, Sonnet iii. 

The great business of the senses being to make 
us lake notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wisdly ordered by nature, that pain 
should aocompany the reception of several ideas., 

Locke. 

As folly is usually accompanied with perverse- 
ness, 80 it is here. Swat's Short Pletc if Ireland. 

To Acco'mpan Y, V, n. To assodate widi ; 
to become a companies to. 

No mah in effect doth accompany with others, 
but ho leameth, ere he is aware, sonne gesture, 
voice, or fashion. Bacon's Hat. Hist, 

Acco'mplice. n.s. [complwe, Fr. from 
complex, a word in the barbarous Latin^ 
much in use.] 

1 . An associate, a partaker ; usually in an 
ill sense. 

There were several scandalous reports, industri- 
ously spread by Wood and his accomplices, to dis- 
courage all opposition against hh Imiuuous pro- 
ject. ^ Suyt. 

2. A partner, or co operator ; in a'aetise 
indifferent. 

If a tongue would be talking, witbmit a mouth ; 
what couiq it have done, when HJlMi all its organs 
of spaoch, and aceompU^ of dboat it ’ 

3. It is used with the paructO to, before a 
thhiff ; and with, befm a person. 

ChUdiess Arturius, \ aitly rich before. 

Thus by his losses multiplies his store ; 

Suspt cted for accomplice te die fire. 

That burnt his palace, but to boUd it higher. 

Jnv. Sat, 

Who, thoOld they steal for want ofnis relief, 
He jttdflfd himself accomplice leith foe thief. 

2>ryden*s Fables 
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finmiumplw, Lst) 

I. To ootttjslete, to ezeeute Adlyj «, to 

accomplidt a ^sign. 

He. Ant i* far off, »haU die of the peatAnce : 
and be Aat U near, thall fail by tto 
he» tlwit remaineth, and i» ♦»« »y 

«bt famine, llu* wUI I aoMa^ my fmy uijjn 
them. Biefaef, »i. M. 

8. To oampUte a period rf tune. 

He would oceemploh aereuty yeaia in Ae dtao* 
Iniious of Jcmwieina Dwtel, lx. t, 

3. To fulfil ; M, fi pr^hecy. 

Tlie vision, 

mich 1 made known to Locius m tbe itroke 
Of this vet scarce cold bade, 

Is full iicampliMh'd. Sk$lMp. CwMme, 

We see every day those events exaefiy aecm- 
pluhedt which our Saviour foretold # so a 
distance. Alidkim* 

4. To gain, to obtain 

Teifriim from me (ns he will wip my love) 

He bear hiinself with honourable action j 
Such as lie hath observM in noble ladles 
Unto their lords, by them occempUA^L 
ShakajK fm* 

I’ll make my heaven in a lady’s lap. 

Oh miserable thought, and more unlikdyf 
limn to accmpli$h twenty golden crowns. 

Skake^* Henry V. 

5. To adorn^ or funush, either mind or 
body. 

From the tents, 

llie armourers accompluhing the knights, 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Give dreadful note of preparation. 

Shakap, Henry V. 

Acco'mplished. pariicip, ad(j. 

1, Complete, in some qualificatiiii. 

For, who expects, that under a tutor a young 
geudeoian should be an aocampUshed publicK ora- 
tor or logician. Locke. 

2. Elegant; finished, in respect of em* 

bellishments ; used common]^ of ac- 
quired qualifications, without mcluding 
moral excellence. * 

The next 1 took to wife, 

( that I never had ! fond wish too late) 

\\ as ill the i nie of Sorec, Dalila ; 

That specious monster, my accomplish’d snare. 

Samson Agon. 

Acco'mp USHER, n, 8. [from accomplish,] 
The person that accomplishes, Diet. 
Acco^mplishment. n. s. [aceomplissc- 
ment, Fh] 

1 . Completion, full performance, perfection. 

1 his would be the accompl^imit of their com- 
mon felicity : in cane, by tneirevil, either tlirough 
destiny or advice, they suffered not the occasion 
to be lost. Sir John Hayward. 

1 hereby he might evade the accmpluhmcnt of 
those afflictions be now but gradually ciidureth. 

* Brown’s Vulg. Errors. 
He thought it impossible to find, iu any one 
body, all those perfections, which he sought for 
the accompluhmcnt of a Helena ; because nature, 
in any individual person, makes nothing tliat is 
perfect in aU its parts. DripUns Dufrtsnoy, Prrf. ^ 

2. Compton ; as, of a prophecy. 

llwr mimeokms success ot the apostles* preach- 
ing, and the ooemplidtment of many of their pre- 
dictions, which to those early Christians were 
matters of Islth only, are to us matters of sight 
and expermnee. Atterbury’s Sermons. 

3. Embelliahmeiit, e^aoce, ornament of 

mind or boil^. i 

Yoopa lm|fa»in4Mcr brothers, from their own 
refiecting u|^ the estates they are bom to, and 



tiling : attai 
*The means 
wbdatpr lot tlu 
ments, are unfi 
the accdhnt of 
their fieaneiit 
accompUthment of such ends. 

Acoo'mpt. II. 8. [Fr. compter, and comp- 
ly, anciendy ace<mptcr^ £fA:4iner.] An 
account, a reckoning. See Account* 
The sold may have time, to call itself to a just 
of all tilings past; means whereof re- 


wlth Joiimi end lareet, with one noeerd. 

Jedkm, ix. t. 

S. HamHNQr, wa i o et y, jiut corre^x gi d- 
ence of 0 De rahig' with anotber. 4- 


occsfi^ of all tilings past; means whereof re- 
pentance is perfected. Hooker, b. r, § 46, 

Each Chnstmas itiey eceom^s did dear. 

And wound their bottom round tlic year. Prior, 

Acco'mptant, ii.«. [aeeomj4ant,Tr,] A 
rednmer, computer. See Accountant. 

As the Bcdimpt runs on, geueraUy the oeeomp- 
tant goes badiward. South’s Sernum. 

Acco'mptino day. The day on which 
the reckoning i, to be aettled. 

To whom thou much dost owe, thou much must 
p*y J 

Think on the debt against th’ accom^mg day. 

Sir J, Henkon, 


4o Musical note. 

Try, if there were In one steeple two behs of 
unison, whether the striking of the one wodd 
move the other, mom than |f It warn aaomr 
accord, Hahsral 0ttory, No. fttt. 

We must not biama Apotto, but Ms lute. 

If false accords from her ndse strings be sent. 

Sir X Davies. 

5. Own accord; volunti^ motion : used 
bodi of persons and things. 

We Quyon yet spake word, 

Till that tliey came unto an Iron door, 

Which to t|iem openM of its own accord. 

Fairy Qti^. 

Will yon blame any man for doing tliat of his 
own accord, which sdl men should be compelled to 
do, that are not wilhiig of themselves. Hooker, 

All animal substances, exposed to the air, turn 
alkaline of their own accord; and some vegetables, 
by heat, will not turn add, but alkaline. 

Jrbuthnot on Aliments, 


To ACCORD. r.a. [derived by some . . .. 

from corta. the string of a muricaliu- speaking, correspondent to 


L • Titu., I «; come to talk wiA Aee 5- 

in the first, implying harmony ; m the _No, not a word : how can I grace my talk, 

other unattimitvJ] Wanting a hand to give it that accord f 

1 . To make agree ; to adjust one thing to aoteswora’. TJtm And. 

another; with the particle to. Acco RDANCB. n. s. [from accord.] 

The firat .port., the shepherd, shewed, were Agreement with a person ; with the 
full of such leaps and gambols ; as, being accorded particle toitk. 

to the pine which they bore in their roradis. eyen And prays he may in long accordanre b ide, 
as they danced,, made a right picture of tbejr chief Wkk tUt great wor A, which hath such wonders 

god Fan, mid his companuw Aesatyrs. SidH. b.i. wwu dit. Fahiai, b. ii. Stans. 03. 

Her hands ocan'ited the lute’s musick to the voice; a CanfhfnSto tn .nmotliina 
herpiintingheattdancedtothemuA!k.a(la.6.1i ** e h r • k . 1 . 

xWligKsand shades, whose well oecorArirtrife 
Give. df Ae .trengA and colourof our^l^^ ^ 

2. To bring to agreement; to compose; Acco'rdant. a^\ [accordant, Fr.] Wil- 


tberefore thiukiag oil other accomplishments un- 
necessary, are of no manner of use, but to keep up 
Uidr famliiei. Addison, S^fictaUfr, N o. 126. 


to accommodate. 

Men would not rest upon bare contracts, with- 
out reducing the debt into a specialty ; which 
created luucTi cerioiiity, and acetaded many suits. 

Sir M, HtiUe. 

To Acco’rd. V. n. To agree, to suit one 
' with another ; with the particle wtf A. 

Tilings are often spoke, and seldom meant ; 

But (that my heart accord^ wUh my tongue, 
Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preserve my sovereign from his foe) 

Say but the word, and I wilibe his priest. 

^lakesp. Henry VI. 

Several of tlie main parts of Moses’s history, as 
couceruing the flood, and the first fathers of ilie 
several nations of the world, do very well accord 
with the most ancient accounts of profane history. 

TukTtem, iS^rmen i. 

Jarring Infretts of Ihemseivea create 
Tb’ according musick ot a well-mUt state. Fvpc. 

Acco'bd. n. ». (accord, Fr.J 

1. A oompet; an agreement; acQustment 
ofadiflwenoe. 

There was no means for him to satls^ all obli- 
gations to God and mant but to offler hunself for 
a mediator of an accord and peace between fiiem. 

Bacon*sHen,Vll 

If both are satisfy 'd with this accord, 

Swear by the laws of knighthood on my sword. 

Dryaen’t Fables. 

2. Concurrence, uiiion of mind. 

At last such grace I found, and means I wrought, 
That I that lady to ttfy spouse had won ; 

Accord of friends, eonmt of parents souf/it, 
Afflance made, my happiness begun. 

I^9enser*i Fabry Queen. 


ling ; in a good humour. Not in use. 

The prince discovered tliat he loved your niece ; 
and meant to acknowledge it ihU night, in a dance ; 
and if be found her acoot^nt, he meant to take the 
present time by the top, and instautiy break with 
yon of it Shakesp. Much ado about Nothing. 

Acco'rdinc. prep, [from accord, of 
which it is properly a participle, and is 
therefore never used but with to.] 

1. In a manner suitable to, agreeably to, 
in proportion. 

Our enurehes are places provided, that the peo- 
ple might there assemble thenmelvcs in due and 
decent manner, according to tlieir several degrees 
and orders. Hooka , h. v. $ 13 

, Our seal then should be acco\ding to know- 
ledge : and what kind of knov ledge ^ Without all 
question, first, according te the true, saving, e^im- 
gellcal knowledge. It should lie according to the 
gospel, tlie whole gospel : not only according to its 
ouths, but precepts ; not only according to tts free 
grace, but necessary duties ; not only according to 
Its mysteries, but also it cutuiiiandiui*nts. 

[ A a 1 * Sprat’s Semens. 

NoMe Is the fame that is built on candour and 

I int^uily, according to those beautiful lines of Sir 
Jumi Ouiham. Addison, i^iectataf , 

2. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, ana 
measure ; and gave them to be consider^ by ns 
according to these properties, which aie inherent 
in creaM beings. Holder on tuns. 

S* In pioportian. The following phsete 
I think, vitious. 
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AlOC 

A man may» ^ith prudence and a good con- 
tctence, approve of the profeaaed prUicipiet of one 
party more than U\e other, accorditig as he thinks 
they promote the good of church and state. 

^ Church of England Mnu, 

Acco'RDINGLY. adv. [from ac€crd»} 
Aipr«eably» suitably, conformably. ^ 

Al the acUons of men are of sundry dlstSuct 
kinds, so the laws thereof must accordingly be 
distinguished. Hooker, b, i. 

Sirrah, thou’rt said to have a stubborn soul, 
(jS^hafp^rehends no further than this world j 
^ vnd t thy life aeeordingijh 

Shakeepeare^t Meaturefor Meat. 

Whoever is so assured of the authonty and sense 
of scripture, as to bdieve the doctrine of it, mid 
to live occordindl, shall be saved. Tillott. Pi^ace. 

Bienly substances, Garmented, turn sour. Ac- 
cordingly, given to a weak child, they still retain 
their na^re ; for bread will give diem the cholic. 

ArbiUhnot on ALimentt, 

To ACCO'ST. ». a. [accoster, Fr.] To 
speds; to first; to address ; to salute. 

You mistake, knigh^ accott her, front her, 
board her, woo hef^ assmi her. 

Shake^^re't Twelfth Night. 

At length, collecting all his serpent wiles. 

With soothing words rmw’d, him thus accottt. 

Farad. Reg. 

1 first accotted him : I su’d, I sought ; 

And, with a loving force, to Fhcneus brought. 

Dryden*t ipMeid. 

Acco'stable. adj. [from arcosf.] Easy 
of access ; familiar. Not in use. 

They were both indubitable, strung, and liigh- 
minded men, yet of sweet and accos^le nature, 
almost etpiaily delighting in the press and afHu- 
euce of dependents and suitors. WotUm. 

ACCO'UNT. n. s, [from the old French 
accompt, from computui, Lat. It was 
originally written accempt, which see ; 
but by gradually softening the pronun- 
ciation, in time the orthography Ranged 
to account,'] 

!l. A computation of debts or expenses; a 
re^ster of facts relating to money. 

At many linics I brought in niy accowntt, 

Laid them before you ; you would throw them off j 
And say, you found tliem in mine honesty, 

iihakespeare*t Timon. 

When my 3 "«wng master has once got tlie skill 
of kee})ing accounts (which is a business of reason, 
more tliaii arithmetic) perhaps it wiil not be 
amiss, that his father from tliencefnrth require iiini 
to do it in all his cunccrnnicnts. Jjocke on Educ. 

£. The state or result of a computation ; as, 
the account stands thus between us. 

Behold, this have I found, saith the Preacher ; 
counting one by one, to find out the accoi.nt. 

Ecclesiatlwut, vii. S7. 
3. Such a state of persons or things, as 
may make them more or less woruiy of 
being considered in the reckoning. 
Value, or estimation. 

For the care, that they took for their wives and 
their diildren, their brethren and kinsfolks, was 
in least account with them : hut tlie greatest and 
principal fear was, for tlie holy ten^Ie. 

2 Maccab. xv. 18. 

That good affection, which tilings of smaller 
account nave once set on work, is by so much the 
more easily raised higher. Hooker, b. v. § 

1 should make more accofini of their judgment, 
who arc men of sense, and yet have never touched 
a pencil ; than of the opinion, given by the 
greatest part of painters. Dryden't Hifrem. 

i. Profit ; advantage ; to turn to account 
is to produce advantage. 

We would establish our souls in such a solid 
imd substantial virtue, as will turn to oeponnt in 
that 'great day, when it must stand the teit o?in- 
inite wisfiom and justice. Add. ^peel. No. 899. 


A o € 

5. Diatfowtion, dignit^t rmk. ; 
There is sut^ u p^ltarity in Horaer*! flMttmer 
of apostrophiamg Runnsus : it is generally ap- 
plied, by that only to men cl aecmmt and 
alstinotloii. Pope’s Odymy ; radet. 

C- A reckoning verified, by ^finding like 
value of a thmg equal to uiknt it wee 
accounted. 

Concideriiig the usual motives of hetnain actions, 
which are pletaure, profit, and ambition : 1 can- 
not y ^ t comiitehend how those persons find their 
accoutd in any of tlie three. 

7. A reckoning referred to^or sum charged 
upon any particular person ; and thence, 
figuratively, regard; consideration, sake. 

If he halb wronged thee, or oweth thee auglit, 
put that on ray accoimt, Philetnent i. 8. 

lliis must he always remembered ; that nothing 
egnoome into the account of recreation, ifhat is not 
d^ with delight. Locke on, Edueadon, $ 197. 
In blatters, where his judgment led him to op- 

I pose men on a public account, he would doit vigo- 
rously and heartily. Atterltwhy't Sermont. 

The assertion is our Saviour’s, though uttered 
by him in the person of Abraham the father of the 
faithful ; who, on the account of that character, is 
v^ fitly introdneed. Atterbnry. 

Tnese tribunes kindled great disseiisiuns between 
the nobles and the cnimuons, on the account of 
Coriolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had 
impeached. SwiJCt ContesU m rit^eni and Rome 
JNotliing can recommend itself to our love, on 
ony other account, but citlier as it promotes our 
present, or is a means to assure to us a future hap- 
piness. ^ Rogers s Sermon v. 

Seiiipronius gives no thanks on this account. 

Addison's Cato. 

8. A narrative, relation; in this use it 
may seem to be derived from confe, Fr, 
a tale, a narration. 

9. The review or examination of an afikir 
tflJcen by authority ; as, the magistrate 
took an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the khi^om of heaven likened 
unto a certain king, which would take account of 
his servants ; and, when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto liim, which owed him ten 
thousand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 

10. The relation and reasons of a transac- 
tion, given to a person in authority. 

What need we fear who knows it, when none 
can call our power to account^ 

Shakespeare's Macbeth. 
The true ground of morality can only be tlie 
w ill and law of a God, who sees men in the dark, 
has in his hands rewards and punishments, and 
power enough to call to account Ine proudest oficii- 
der. Lockc. 

IJI. Explanation ; assignment of causes. 

It is easy lo give account how it comes to }»ass, 
that tliougti all men desire happiness, yet then 
wills carry them so contrarily. ^ Lockc 
It being, in our author’s account, aright acquired 
by’begetiing, to rule ovct those he had begotten, 
it was not a power possible to be inherited , (u*- 
cause the right, being consequent to, and built on, 
an act perfectly personal, made that powei so too, 
and impossible to be inherited. Jm'L . 

12, An opinion previously established. 
These were designed to join with the forces at 
sea ; there being prepared a number of flat-hot^ 
tonusd boaU, to transport the land forces under 
the wing of the great navy : for they made no ac- 
count, but that the navy snuuld be absolutely mas- 
ter of the seas. 

Bacons ConstdenUtons on War wUh ^am. 
A prodigal young fellow, that had sold his 
clothes *, upon the sight of a swallow made account, 
that summer wgs at hand, and away went his shirt 
too. VEstrange, Fab. CaxvU. 

18. Tlie reasons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, ifpon all acoountt, that they 
had the tame reason to believe tl^ hlatcoy of nor 


ACC 


Saviovif ; as that of any oriier porfOtt, to ^ 
they themielvda were not actually^e-witne 


which 

, tnesscs; 

they were bound, by all the rules almthrical faith 
ana of right reason, to give credit to this history. 

Addlk>n. 

14. In law. 

AeeewU is, in the common law, tillea for a w rit 
or actiofii brought against a man ; that, by means 
of oifioe or huakM undertaken, is to render an 
0 Cpdimt)mto ankwer ; as a baililf toward his mas- 
ter» ^mr^an to his ward. ComU. , 

To Acc6'dnt» 9.0. [See ACCOUNT.] 

1. To esteem, to think, to hdd in opinion. 

That also was aceouated a hmd of giants. Heut. 

2. To reckon, to coiil{mte. 

Neitlier the morion of the moon, whereby 
months dto computed, nor rite suti, whereby years 
are accounted, consistetb of whole number^ 

Brow's VutgurHmrourt, 

3. To ass^ to, as a debt ; with the par- 
tide to. 

For some years rcallv accrued the yearly sum of 
two hundroU thousand pounds to tue king’s cof- 
fers ; and It was. in truth, the only prmect, that 
waf accounted to his own service. Clarendon . 

4. To hold in esteem ; with of. 

Silver was nothing accounted of, in the d^'s < f 
Solomon. Ctiton. 

To Acco'0NT. V. n, 

1. To reckon. 

I1ie calendar months are likewise arbitrarllv 
and unequally settled, by the same power, by 
which months we, to lliis day, account ; and they 
measure and make up that which we call tlie Ju- 
lian year. ^ Holder on Time. 

2 . To give an account, to assign the causes; 
in which sense it is follow^ by the par- 
ticle for. 

If any one .should ask, why our general conti- 
nued so easy to the last^ I know no other way^ to 
account frr it, but by that unmeasurable love of 
wealth, which his best friends allow to be his pra- 
dominant passion. Su^^t. 

3. To make up the reckoning ; to answer ; 
with for. 

Then thou shalt see him plung’d, when least he 
fears; 

At once accounting for his deep arrears. 

l)ryden\ Juv. Sat. xiii. 

They have no uneasy presages of a future rec- 
koning, wherein the pleasures they now ta^te munt 
be accounted Jar; and may iierliaps be outw eight d 
by the pains which shall tncii lay hold of them. 

Atterhurys Sermons 

4. To appear as the medium by w^hich 
any tiling may be explained. 

Such, as have a faulty circulation througli the 
lungs, cuight to eat very* little at a time ; because 
the increase of tlie quantity <it fresh ^lyle must 
niakt that circulation still more uneasy: which, 
iiulwd, is the case of coiisumpiive and some asth- 
iiiatiq persons; and accounts Jor the symptoiiiH they 
81 e troubled with after eating. Arbutn. on AUmeius 

Acco'untable. a((j, [from account,] Of 
whom an account may be require ; 
wlm must answer for : followed by the 
particle to, betore the person ; and for, 
before the thing. 

AccouytahU to none 

But to my cousc ence and my God alotie. Oldham. 

lliuiking themsehret excused item standing 
upon their own legs, or bcinff Jar their 

own conduct, they very smdqra ^isaublc them- 
selves w^^ enquiries. La^ m Educatum. 

Th^Jfiod magistrate will make no distinctiou : 
for the judgment is God's ; and he will look upon 
himself as accountable at his bar jor tiie aOiMty of 
it. Atudfury'eOmi^ m . 

Accob'ntant. atf;, [from accouniA Ac- 
countable to; retponsible for. Noit in 
use. 
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His offence U so, ts it appotn 
4oeou}»tan( to the law upon uiat pain. 

Skaheqmrt'l Mms. fir Ifeos. 
I love ber too ; 

Not out of absolute Inst (though peradventure 
I stand oceoMiitaiit Hor m great a siii) 

But parte led to diet my revenge. 

SkSwqiMrt't Othello. 

Acco'untant. n.s, [See Accompt- 
ANT.} A computer; a man^ skiUe^ or 
employed in accounts. 

The mfferent compute 6f diverli states; the 
short and irreconciJcabie years of some ; tins ex- 
ceeding crrour in the natural frame of others; 
and the false deductions of ordinaiy aecountanU 
in must. DroumU Vulgar JErrourt 

Acco'i)nt*book, n. s. A book contain* 
ing accounts. 

iwoulci endeavour, to comfort myself upon the 
loss of friends, as 1 do upon the loss of money • 
by turniiJ!; to my accmint-bookt and seeing whether 
I'have enough feft for my support. Suifi. 

Acco unting, n. s. [from aceovnt.'l The 
act of reckoning, or tnnking up ao 
counts. 

This method, fuitiifuUy observed, must keep a 
man from breaking, or running behind-hand, in 
bis spiritual estate ; \«hich, wiUiout frequent oc- 
countingt, he will hardly be able to prevent. 

Soufk*t Sermont. 

To Acco'vplb. v.a. [accoup/er, Fr.]To 
join, to link together. We now use 
cotwle. 

He sent a solemn embassage, to treat a peace 
and league with the king ; accoupling it with an 
article m the nature of a request. 

Baron's Henry VU. 
7o Acco'urage. v.a. [Obsolete. See 
Courage.] To animate. 

Tliat forward pair she ever would assuage, 
When they would strive due reason to exceed ; 

But that same froward twain would aeeourage. 
And of her plenty add unto her need. 

Fairy Queen, h. ii. c. 2. 

To Acco'urt. V. a. [See To COURT.] 
To entertain with courtship, or courte* 
sy ; a word, now not in use 
Who all this while were at their wanton rest, 
Aecourting each lier friend with lavish fi ast. 

Fatry Queen, 

To ACCO'UTRE. v. a. ^Jccotilrer, Fr.] 
To dress, to equip. 

Is it for this, they study ^ to grow pale. 

And riiUs the pleasures of a gluiious meal? 

For this, in rags accoutre, sA they seen, 

And made the May*game of the public spleen ? 

* Jhyden. j 

Accoutrement, n.s. laccoutr€ttient,\ 
Fr.] Dress, equipage; furniture, re- 
lating to the person; trappings, orna- 
ments. 

I profess requital to a hair’s breadtii not only 
in the simple office of love, l)ut in all the accoutre- 
sntntf complement, and ceremony of it 

^ . . Shi^espeare's Merry tl'tves of Windsor. 
Christianity is lost among them, in the trappings 
and aeeouiren^U of it ; with which, instead of 
adorning religion, they have strangely disguised 
R ; and stifled it, in the crowa of extcniai 
ntos and odemonies. Tillotson, Sermon xxviii. 

1 have seen the pope officiate at St. iVter’s ; 
where, for twn i^ors together, he was busied in 

C ing on or off nis different accoutrements,accijrd- 
to the different parts he was to act in them. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 201. 
How gay with all th’ accoutrement of war, 

Tbo BAtom tome, with gold well-fniught tiiey 
come. Phil 

ACCRErnON. n.$. [Jeeretio, Lat.J 
Hie act of growing to another, *io as to 
increase it. 


Plants do nourish ; IniH^nato bodies do not ; 
they have an accretion, bat tto aKinentation. 

Baoen*t Hist. No. m. 
The changes seem to beeffectod 1^ fhe exbaling 
of the moisture ; wbioh may leave the tinging cor 
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I Infants support id)sllnimt.e worsts ftom the 
quantity of iliinent consumed In occrelipfi. 

Afifuthwit on Aliments, 
Accre'ti VE. [from aeeretion,] Grow- 
ii^; that, which by growth is itdded. 

Ifte motioii be very slow, wc perceive it not 
we have no sense of the accretwe motion of plants 
' and animals ; and the sly shadow steals away upon 
the dial ; and the quickest eye can discover no 
more, but that it is gone. Olaol(iUle*s Scepsis. 

To ACCRO'ACH. t>. ff. [uccrocAfr, Fr.] 
To draw to one, as with a hoed^ to 
fp^pe ; to draw away by degrees, what 
18 another's. 

Accro'achment. n. s. [from accroacA.] 

The act of accroaching. Diet, 

TbACCRU'E. v.n. [from the participle 
accrA, formed from accroitre, Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to ; as a na- 
tural production or effect, without any 
particular respect to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by Tiis incarnation, hatli 
changed the manner of that personal subsistence ; 
no alteration thereby acandns to the nature of 
God. Hooker, b. v. § 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or im- 
provement, in a sense inclining to good 
ratlier than ill; in which meaning it is 
more frecjtiently used, by later authors. 

From which compact there arising an obligation 
upon every one, so to convey his meaning ; tliere 
accrues also a right to every one, by the same signs, 
to judge of the sense or meaning of tlie person, so 
obliged to express iiiinscif. Souths Sermons. 

Let the evidence of sucli a particular miracle be 
never so bright and clear, yet it is still but parti- 
cular ; and must therefore wmit that kind of force, 
tliat degree of influence, wliich accrues to a stand- 
ing gener.ll proof, from its having been tried or 
appr/fived, and consented to, by men of all ranks 
and capacities, of ail tempers and interests, of all 
ages and nations. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. To append to, or arise from : as, an iU 
consequence ; this sense seems to be less 
proper. 

His scholar Aristotle as in many otlier parti- 
culars, so likewise in this did justly oppose him, 
and became one of the authors ; choosing a certain 
benefit, before the hazard that might accrue from 
the disrespects of ignorant persons. Wilkins. 

4. In a commercial sense, to be produced, 
or arise ; as, profits. 

The yearly benefit that, out of those his works, 
accrueth to her majesty, amounteth to one thou^ 
sand pounds. Carew's Survey. 

The great profits, which hare accrued to the 
duke of Florence from his free port, have set seve- 
ral of the states of Italy on the same project. 

Addison on Italy. 

o. To follow, as loss ; a vitious use. 

Tlie benefit or loss of such a trade accruing to 
the government, until it comes to take root in tlic 
nation. Temple's Misc. 

Accuba'tion. ff. s* [from accubo, to lie 
down to, Lat.] The ancient posture of] 
leaning at me^. 

It will appear, that aceufiatiofi. or lying down at 
meals, was a gesture used by very many nations. 

BfWn’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Accu'mb. v*ih [accumbo, Lat.] To 
lie at the table, according to the an- 
cient manner. Diet* 


[acemmbeno, 


Acou^mbsnt, 

Leaning. 

The Roman mutnbeht, or (more pro] 


emibent posture in cuUng, was introdudbff idter 
the first Punic war. Arbuthnoi m Cate 

To ACCUMULATE, ti.o. [frommtoti- 
tnulo, Lat.] To heap one thing upon 
another ; to pile up, to heap togem^r. 
It is used either literally, as, 
hie money ; or figuratively, 
cumulate merit or wickedness. 

If thou dost slander her, find torture me, 

Never pray more ; abandon all remorse ; 

On horrors head horrors accwnmkte ; 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add. 

Shak€speaTe*s Othello 

Crush t by imaginary treasons weight, 

Which too much merit did accumulate. 

Sir Jidm^Denhaisf 

Accumula'tion. It. s. [from ac^ntt- 

Me.] ^ ^ 

1 . The act of accumuhritng. 

One of my place In Syria, hisUeutenant, 

For quick aecumuUttion of reno^, 

Which he atchiev'd by th* minute, lost his favour 
Shakes})eare's Anthony and Cleopatra 

Some perhaps might otherwise wonder at such 
an accumulation of hcncfits ; like a kind of embroi- 
dering, or listing of one favour upon another. 

Wottm. 

2 . The state of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in some jicople, and 
their freedom from it after the morbid matter it 
exhausted ; it looks, as there were regular accu- 
mulatums and gatherings of it, as of other hu^ 
mours in the body. Arbuthnoi on Viet. 

Accu'mulative. adj. [from accufniiT 
late.} 

1 . Tlia^ which accumulates. 

2 . That, which is accumulated. 

If the injury meet not with meekness, it then 
acquires another arcumulaUvc guilt; and stands 
aiisweiabic not only for its own positive ill, but 
for all the accidental, which it causes in the suf- 
ferer. Government q( the Tongue. 

Accumulator, n.s. [from accumulate,] 
He, that accumulates ; a gatherer ot 
heaper together. 

ln)uries niay fall upon the passive roan ; yet, 
witiiuut icvciigc, there would he no broils and 
quarrels, the great accumulators and multipliers of 
injuries. Vecay of Piety. 

A'ccuracy. n. s, [accuratio, Lat.] Exact- 
ness, nicety. 

I'his perfect artifice and accuracy might have 
been oniitled, and yet they have made shift to 
move. More. 

Quickness of imagination is seen in the inven- 
tion, fertility in the fancy, and tlic accuracy in 
tlie expression. Dryden. 

The man, who hath the studied ignorance, pr 
hardened effrontery, to insult the revealed will of 
God ; or the petulant conceit, to turn it into ri- 
dicule ; or tlie arrugnnee, to make his own per- 
fections the measure of the Divinity : or, at best, 
tliat can collate a text, or quote an authority, 
with au insipid accuracy ; or demonstrate a plain 
proposition, in all fo luality : these now are the 
only men worth mentioning. Dehmy* 

We consider the uniformity of the whole de- 
sign, accuracy of the calculations, and skill in re- 
storing and comparing jiassages of ancient au- 
thors. Arhuthnot on Corns. 




ACC- 


France. 

h 

concehra ti 


' No mt» I|kl0g hai made more iecumte triali 
Hub BiiiilfiiS that brightest ornament of 

C^KMI. 

j^redaeljr fixed. 

concehre the oelestiai bodies havrj mow 
jMcmMCa^MneUees upon these things below. jMiaO 
they have but in grosst 

A^omriiATBLY. adv, [from Acet0*ffle.] 
& an accurate manner ; exacU^i irith- 
Haterrour, nicely. 

ITie sine of incidence Is either accwratelpt or 
‘^very nearlyi in a given ratio to the sine of re- 
- Iraetion. Newton. 


That all these distances, motionsi and quanti- 
ties of inatter. should be so aceuratelp and liar* 
tDotilously Sl^JU8ted m this great variety of our 
system, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma> 
tbtal dSmses ; and must certainly flow from that 
eternal ftuntain of wisdom, BentUy. 

Accurateness, n. a. [from accurate.] 
Exactness; nicety. 

Bat sometime after, suspecting that in making 
this observation I had not determined the dia- 
meter of the sphere with sufficient accurateneu, 
I repeated the experiment. Newton. 

to Accu'rs||. v.ia, [See Curse.] To 
doom to ttHery ; to invoke misery upon 


any one. 

As If it were an unlucky comet, or as if God 
hpdijo aecuned it ; Uiat it should never shine, to 
give light in things concerning our duty any way 
towards him. Hooker. 


When Hildebrand accursed and cast down from 
his throne, Henry IV., there were none so hardy, 
as to defend their lord. Sir W. Raleigh's Essays. 

Accu'rsbd. part, a^. 

I. That, which is cursed or doomed to 
misery. 

'Tis the most certain sign the world’s accurti, 
That the best things corrupted are, and worst. 

Denham, 

R. That, which deserves the curse ; exe- 
crable, hateful, detestable; and, by 
consequence, wicked, malignant. 

A swift blessing 

May soon return, to this our suffering country, 
Under a hand accurs'd. Shal^, Macbeth. 

The chief part of the misery of wicked men, 
and those accursed spirits, tlic devils, is this ; that 
th^ are of a disposition contrary to God. IVffot. 

They, like the seed from which they sprung, 
accurst. 

Against the gods immortal hatred nurst. Dryd. 

Accu'sable. adj. [from the verb tfc- ] 
cuic,] That which may be censured ; 
blameable, culpable. 

There would be a manifest defect, and Nature’s 
improvision were justly accusahle ; if animals, so 
subject unto diseases from bilious causes, should 
want a proper conveyance for choler. 

Browne's Vulgar Errotih, 

Acccsa'tion. n. [from ttecuse.] 

1. The act of accusing. 

Thus they in mutual accusation spent 
The fruitless hours, but neither self-condemning ; 
And of their vain contest, appear’d no end. 

Milton. 

£• The charge, brought against any -one 
by the accuser. , 

♦ You read 

These aectisationt ; 'and these grievous crimes. 
Committed by your person and your followers. 

Shake^re. 

All acettsathn, in the very nature of the thing, 
•411 supposing, and being founded upon some law : 
for, where there is no law, tl.ere can be no trans- 
mMion ; and, where Uiere can be no trAnsgrefsion, 
I am sure there ought to be no accusation. 

SouOi. 

ft [Iti the sense of the courts.] A decla* 
ration of some crime, preferred before a 


ACC 

coddopetent judge;^ in order to inflict 
some judgem^ on the guilty 

Ayl^e*$ Partrgon, 
Accuse ATtVE, a^, [accutativUi, Lat] 
A term of grammar signifying the rela- 
tion of the noun, on which theniction 
implied in the verb terminates. 
Accu'satory. aif^, [from accuse.] That 
which prodaceth or contoineth an ac- 
cusation. 

In a charM of adultery, the accuser ought to 
I set fortli, in Uie accusatory libel, some certain and 
I definite time. Ayliffe. 

To ACCU'SE, V. a. [from acemo, Lat.] 

1. To charge with a crime. It requires 

I dbe partide of, before the subject of 
I accusation. 

I He stripp’d the bcars-foot of its leafy grcmHi ; 

And, calling western winds, accused the spiSIg of 
\ sloth. Dryden's Virgil. 

The professors are accused ofalhbe ill practices, 
which limy seem to be the ill consequences of their 
principles. Addison. 

2. It sometimes admits the particle for. 

Never send up a leg of a fowl at supper, wliile 

there is a cat or dog in the house, that can be ac- 
CKsed/or running away with it : but, if there hap- 
pen to be neither, you must lay it upon the ratn, 
or a strange greyhound. Smjl. 

3. To blame or censure, in opposition to 
applause or justification. 

Their conscience bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing 
one another. Rom. ii. 15. 

Your valour w'ould your sloth too much accuse ; 
And therefore, like themselves, tliey princes 

. choose. Dryden's Tyrannich Ijne. 

Accu'ser. It. s. [from accuse,] He 
that brings a charge a^nst another. 

There are some persons forbidden to be accusers, 
on the score of tiieir sex, as women ; others, of 
their age, as pupils und infants ; others, upon the 
account of some crimes committed by them, and 
others, on the score of some filthy lucre they pro- 
pose to gain thereby ; others, on the score of tneir 
conditions, as libertines against their patrons ; and 
others, through n suspicion of cabimiiy, as having 
once already given false evidence ; and lastly, 
others, on account of their poverty, as not being 
worth more tJian fifty aurei. Aylijfe't Parergon. 

——That good man, who draiik the pois’nous 
draught. 

With mind serene ; and could not wisli> to see 
Ills vile accuser drink as deep as he. Dryden, 

If the Iverson accused maketh his innocence 
plainly to appear upon his trial, tlic accruer is iiii- 
raediately put to an ignominious death ; and, out 
of his goods and lauds, the innocent person is 
quadruply recompensed. Gullxoers Travels. 

7b ACCU'STOM. v.a. [accoAtume , Fr.] 
To habituate, to inure; with the particle 
to. It is used chiefly of persons. 

How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits. Milton. 

It has been some advantage, to accustom one’s 
self to books of the same edition. 

Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

To Accu'stom. V. If. To be wont to do 
any thing. Obsolete. 

A boat over-freighted sunk, and all dfowned, 
saving one women, that in her first popping up 
again ('which most living things accustom) got hold 
of tlie boat. Carew. 

Accu'stomable. ad;, [from accustom.] 
Of long custom or habit; habitual, 

customary. 

Animals (e\en of tlie same original, extraction, 
and species may be diversified by aeeuskmiable ve- 
stdenoe in'Oiie climate, from what they are in ati- 
. other. Hak's. Origin ^ Mankind, 


ACE 

Accustom ABLY, adv, Acooirduig 
I eu$tom. 

Touching the tog’s fines, accusthmabhf paid for 
thepurcluMung of writs original, t find no certain 
begnming of them ; and do therefore, think (Bat 
.they crew up wHh the chancery. Baeon*t Alien, 

Accuatomance. r. s, lacco&umance, 
Fr.] Custom, habit, use. 

T^ugh accustamanci and negligence, and per- 
haps some other eanses, we neither feel it in our 
I own bodies, nor take notice of it in othdl's. Boyle. 
Accu'stomarily. adv. In a customary 
manner; according^ to common or cus- 
tomary practice. 

Go on, rnetorick ; and expose die peculiar enii- 
nency, which you aocustomarily marshal before 
logic to public view. Cleaveland. 

Accu'stomary. adJ. [from acemtom.] 
Usual, practised ; according to custom. 
Accu'stomed. a^. [firom accustom.] 
According to custom ; frequent, usual. 

LfKik, how she rubs her hands !— It is an accio- 
tomed action with her, to secatt^us washing her 
hands : I have known lier cmtiiiue in this, a 
quarter of an hour. ShaKcspeare's Machuk 

Ace. It. s. [As not only signified a 
piece of money, but any integer : from 
whence is derived the word ace, or unit. 
Thus As signified the whole inheritance. 

Arhuthnet on Coinu 
1 • An unit ; a single point, on cards or 
dice. 

\\ hen lots are shuffied ttmethcriii a lap, urn, or 
pitcher ; or if a man bllndiold casts a die ; wh<it 
n‘as(>n in the world can he have lu presume, th..t 
he shall draw a white stone rather tliau a black, of 
throw an ace rather tJiaii a s^e ; South. 

2. A small quantity ; a particle; an atom. 
He will not bate an occ of absolute certaint^^ ; 
but, however doubtful or improbable the tiiingls, 
coining from Inm it must go for an indisi)utable 
truth. Ooi'cmmcnt if the Tongue, 

I’ll not wag an ace farther : the whole world 
shall not bribe me to it, Dnfdens Spanish Frtar. 

Ace'phalous. adj, (ir.] 

Without a head. Diet, 

Ace'rb, adj. [acerbus, LAt.] Acid, with 

un addition of roughness; as most fruits 
are before they are ripe, iiuincy. 

Ace'ebity. If. B. [acerbitas, Lat] 

1. A rough sour taste. 

2. Appli^ to men, sharpness of temper ; 
severity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticisip (namely, 
smartness, quick censure, vivacity of remark ; 
indeed all, out acerbity) beeiu rather the gifts of 
youth, than of old age’. Pope. 

To ACE'RVATE. v. a, [acervo, Lat.j 
To heap up. Diet. 

Acerva'tion. n. s. [from acen^mte.] 
The axjt of heaping together. 
Ace'rvose. a{(j. Full of heaps. Diet. 
Ace'scent. adj. [actscens, Lat] That 
which has a tendency to sourness or 
acidity, 

Tlie same persons (perhaps) had enjoyed their 
health as well, with a mixtuTO of animiu <uet, qua- 
lified with a sufficient quantity of acescenU ; as 
bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

ArMhnot m Aliments. 

Acb'Tosb. ad[f. That whidi has in it 
any thing sour. 

Aceto'sity. n. g, [fromacefr^] The 
state of being aoetose,. or of oontaining 
sourness. Diet, 

Ace'tous. a^, [from aeetum, vinegar, 
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ACk 

lAt.] Having the quiJiQr of 
•our. 

Raiains, whidi cotl^Ut dMly d ihe juice of | 
gn^a, inapliMted in the altina ot Iwaka by the 
avoUtion of the superfltioas moUtnre tttrotigh thmr 
porei bdni diiUUed iu aretori did not afford any 
rinovi, bw rather an MMous, spirit/ Bo^ 
ACHla n. s, [ace, Sax. kx^, Gr. 
generally written ake» and in the phM 
akiii m one syllable; tlM pimitive 
manner being preserved chiefly in poe* 
try, for the sake of the measure*] 
continued pain. See Ake« 

rll rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fit! all thy bones witti ache$, make thee roar, 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din. Shaketp. 

A coming show’r your shooting corns presage^ 
Old ache$ mrob, your hollow tooth will rage. 


To Achb. V. n. [See AcHE.] To be in 
pain. 

Upon this account, our senses are dulled and 
spent by any sAaordinary intention; and our 
verv eyes wfl] oM, if long fixed upon ainr diffi- 
culiiy discerned object. Glandlle, 

2V» ACHIEVE. 0.0. [acACTer, Fr. to 
complete.] 

1. To perfinrm; to finish a des^ pros- 
perouslv. 

Our toils, my friends, are crowned with sure 
success : 

The greater part perform'd, achieve the less. Dryd. 

2, To gain, to obtain. 

Experience is by industry achitvd, 

And perfected by Ute swift course of time. Sjwketp, 
Traiiio, I bum, I pine ; 1 perish, Trsiiio, 

If I achieve not this young modest girl. Shaketp, 
Thou host achiev'd our liberty, confin'd 
Witbin hell-gates till now. MiUtm, 

Show all the spoils by yaliant kings achiev'd, 
And groaning nations by tlieir arras r^ier'd. Prior. 

Achi'bver. n.s. Me, that performs; he, 
that obtains, what he endeavours after. 

A victory is twice itself, when the achiever 
brings home foil numbers. 

Shakespeare'i Much ado about Nothinf^ 

Achievement, n. a. [achevement, Fr/j 

1. The performance of an action. 

From every coast, that heaven walks about, 

Have tliither come tlic noble martial crew, 

That famous hard achievement still pursue. 

Fairy Queen. 

2. The escutdieon or ensigns armorial, 
granted to any man for the perform- 
ance of great actions. 

Then sliral the war, and stem debate, and strife 
Iromortal, be the business of my life ; 

And in thy fame, the dusty spoils among. 

High on the burnish'd roof, my timmer shall be 
hung. 

Hank'd with my champion's bucklers ; and below. 
With arms revers’d th* achievemenU of the foe. 

Dryden. 

Achievementi in the first sense is derived 
iSrom achieve, as it signifies to perform ; 
in the second, from achieve, as it im- 
ports to gain. 

A'chino, n.s. [fromacAe.] Pain; un- 
easiness. 

When old age comes to wait upon a great and 
worshipful sinner : it comes, attended with many 
painful girds and achingi called the gout. Somh, 

A'CBOB, n. $. [achor, Lat. mx"i, Gr. 
fwtfwr^ A tpedes of the herpes ; it ap- 
pears wm a enaty scab, vHiicfa causes 
an itchittc OK Sie surfeoe of the head, 
occasioned a adt abaip serum ooaing 
through the ddn. Qaiaesr. 


, A c a 

A'CtD. «4f' iaciOui, IM. stMt, Fr. 
Sour, Aarp. , . \ 

HfJM trees last kmfer then MBen trees ; end 
in the same kind, fiioie, w^inseffuit u aeSd, more 
than thosei whoas flult it Met. 

AM Of sour proeeedt firom a saltof flie tame 
vUbm, without kilxtiite of oil ; In austere flstes, 
the oily parts have not disentangled themeelveSf 
from the salts and earthy parts ; speh is taste 
of unripe fruits. AfhMvioi m AMment. 

liquors and substances are called ooHr, which, 
’ being composed of pointed particlef , afliltot tfce 
taste in a «Mup end pierdfig mander. Thd eom- 
mon way of tryi 
hath in it any | 
ingit whh sy 


ing It wiUi syrup of violets, when it wui turn of 
a red colour ; but if itcontidxu alkaline or lixivial 
particles. It changes that syrup green. Qumey. 
Aci'dity. If. d. [6^maciA.j TbequaUcy 
of bring add; an add taste: sharpness 
semmess. 

Jnshes, by the help of a dissolvent liquor, cor- 
rode and reduce their meat, skin, bones, and all, 
Into a chylus or cremor ; and yet this liquor maui- 
fiestistotning of acidi^ to the taste. Hay. 

When the taste of the mouth is bitter. It is a 
sign of a redundance of a bilious alkali ; and de- 
mands a quite different diet, from the ease of aci- 
dUy or sourness. Arhuthnot on Alimentt, 

A'cidnbss. It. #. [from acid.] The qua- 
lity of being add; acidity. See Aci- 
dity. 

ACrDULJE. n. t. [that is, aquae act* 
dnlce.] Medicinal springs, imprecated 
with sharp partides; as all the mtrous, 
chalybeate and alum sprigs are; Qtitit 
The aciduloB, or medicinal springs, emit a greater 
quaiiti^ of their minerals than usual ; and even 
tiie ordinanr springs, which were before clear, 
fresh, and firopid, become thick and turbid, and 
are impregnated with sulphur and other minemls, 
as long as the earthquake lasts. 

Woodward's Natural History. 

b Acidulate, v. a. [aciduier, Fr.] 
To impregnate or tinge with ad^ in a 
slight degree. 

A diet of fresh unsalted things, watery liquors 
acidulated, farinaceous emollient substances, sour 
milk, butter, and acid fruits. 

Arbuthnot on AUmenu. 

To ACKNOlVLEDGE. e. a. [a word 
formed, as it seems between the Latin 
and English, from agnosco, and know^ 
ledge; which is deduced from the Saxon 
cnapaii to know.] 

1 • To own the knowledge of ; to own any 
thing or person in a particular character. 

My peo]^e do already know my mind ; 

And will acknowledge you and Jessica, 

In place of lord Dassanio and myself. Shakesp. 

None, that acknowledge Ood or providence, 

I'heir souls eternity did ever doubt. Davies. 

To confbss ; as, a fault. 

For 1 acknowledge my transgressions ; and my 
sin is ever before me. Psalm li. $ 

To own ; as, a benefit ; sometimes with 
the particle to, before tBe person con- 
ferring the benefit. 

HU spirit 

Taught them; bat tliey his gifts adtnoiM^d 

In the first place therefore, I thankfully oc- 
mohige to the Almighty power the assistanoe he 
has given me, in the oegmning and the prosecu- 
tion of my present stnd^ Dryden. 

Ackno'wlbdoinoi [from adbioia- 
ledge.] Gnueftil; ready to acknow- 
ledge benefits lecriYhd. A OaUidsm^^ 
reesimrisfanl. 


’ A C O 

He has shewn hU hero acknsislse^hw ladnn* 
gTatofahcosnhesstetiateand hard ^hiactia ; at 

the bottom, nckie and self-interested, Drjfd, Vkg. 
AcKKo'^tKlioiiltBNT. a. s. [fromoc^ 
knoudodq^.'] 

1. Concession of any character in ftfr* 
odier; as, cxistenc^ superiority. 

The due contemplation of die human nattue 
doth, by a neccssaiy conneotioti and chain of 
causes, car^ us up to the unavoidable ocknow- 
iedgemait of the : because it carries every 
thinking man, to an original of evecy. suecessi^ 
individual. Jsflfc’s Madkind. 

£. ConcessionofAie truth of any position. 

Immediately npqn the pcknowlcdgment of ttiw 
Christian faith, the eunttch was oapiised by 
Philip. ^ Hooker. 

S. Conjfbssion oT a fault. ' 

4. Confession of a benefit recriFia ; gra<* 
titude. 

5. Act of attestation fo any concession ; 
such as homage. 

lliere be many wide countries in 4reland, in 
wliich the laws ofEuglaiid wese never established, 
nor any acknoudedkementjd, ^nbia|dSP made. 

^ Ireland. 

6. Something given or done, in ctwession 
of a benefit received. 

The second is an acknowledgment to his niriesty 
for the iMve of fishing upon his coasts ; and 
tbougli this may not be grounded upon any treaU*, 
yet, if it appear to be an aucient right on our side, 
and custom on tlieirs, not determined or extin- 
guished by any treaty between us, it may with 
justice be insisted on. Temple's Mis. 

A CME. n. s. l&ufAn, Gr.] The height 
of any thing; more especially used to 
denote the height of a distemper, which 
is divided into four periods. ]. The 
arche, the beginning or first attack. 
8. Anabaeie, the growth. 3. Acme, the 
hei^t. ^ And, 4. Faracme, which is the 
declension of the distemper. Quincy. 
Aco'lothist. If. r. [MxaSiw, Gr.] 
One of the lowest order, in the Romish 
church ; whose office is, to prepare the 
elements for tlie offices, to light the * 
church, &c. 

It is duty, according to the papal law, when * 
the bisliop sings mass, to order all the inferior 
clergy to appear in their proper habits ; and to 
sec timt all tlie offices of the churcli be rigiitly 
performed ; to ordain the acolnthwf, to keep the 
sacred vessels. Ayliffe's Farergon. 

A'colytk, n.s. [The same with Acolo- 

THIST.] 

A'conite. n. s. [aconitum, Lat.] Pro- 
perly the herb wolfs bane ; but com« 
monly used in poetical language, for 
poison in general. 

Our land is from tlie rage of tygers freed, 
Nornourishfis Uie lion's angry si^d : 

Nor pois'nous aconite is here product. 

Or grows unknown, or is (when known) refus'd. 

Dryden. 

Despair, that aconite docs prove, 

And certtta death to others love. 

That poison never yet withstood, 

Does nourish mine, ana turns to blood. OnmoiUe 
A'corn. n. s. [£copn. Sax. from ac, 
an oaki and copn, com or grain ; that 
ii, the grain or fruit of the oak.] The 
eM or fruit, born by the oak. 

Etrours, such as are but acorns In ouryoimger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and liecome 
iafiedbie. Breum 

Content with food, which nature freely bred,’ 

On wildhigi aad oo strawberries they fed: 
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aad bmmble-beniet gtT^ 

And Ming «O 0 nit ftindih’d oui n fieiiit. 

DrjfMi OmA 
tlMd if nouriibed bj the <iconit!ke picked up 
vxidiiir en o«k» Of the ip^es be getberea from the 
tieei inthe woo4*bafl certeinlj appropristedHiidm 
td Hhit— llnoinu 

A'coBNBD. fflmn Acom.] jSttqnd 
with aoonu, 

Uke a fall team’d boar. SbobeqMare. 

Aco'vsticks, ft. «. alitit, Or. 

to hew.],^ 

1. lW<UiiUiieoiulliaonrofi^^ 

2. Mandbeitoh«M^|M^ 


itC Q 

«*is!3Ss&r^*SiJ 

b. The penm whom mi m 
;n«iated ; Ifiiv of wIhw ve 
aoB^ladce, wpiomt the inonm 


A c a 

I So Stfhmjftnjirnj 


„ alutncVt 

To ACQUAINT,'*CV p^coii^, Fr.f 
1. To i^e lenffior mitn: applied either 
to p«n» or tlwgfa It haa with, be- 
fore uPtibjeA. > 

;,^WVe,^ttat acjaobit oun^vei witbievW tone, 

JHH pesf the tropieks, and behold each j^le ; 
When we come home, ate to ourseb es unknown, 
And unacquainted still with our own soul.* 

J^ooiet. 

There ufttk thee«raMne wdeotne saint, 
like foTtunetJllir b^ soul acqiuiinU Milton. 

Befoinaili||||!&mim any subject, it is 
nocessary to oe mcqmmitd mth it. 

Locke on Education. 
Acquaint yourselves sofrh things ancient and 
modem, natural, civil, and religious, domestic and 
national, things of your own and foreign coun- 
tries ; and, above an, be well aequmnted with God 


The penm mik whom we 

I te'jsiSS " *"Sr 

anthor«t aejummUmee : m other*, att^hiauifa ^ 

glM^ailW. .... Thoie radaml inrifaeM, the emnatofrUMipJea 

wea UU VOW Q unto the ^-crois knight, oimraveiii ha the bunum foul, ibouah thev are 

able to totf them, what aeju^tt^a they aic to jj jh, ^ cogittUon^ volitKlfd 

ISSSJ-jiT*'** eiercue or duoj^ne tlie place letiMtion, are neither inherent in natter «| »uch, 

• , , V 1 .1 I j tJo^. iu)r aequirahU to matter by any motion or modlfi- 

ms, my lord, ha»Jn.tiy aewd^ywaaminy cadon of it ; itnccemarily Mibw., that they pro- 
KW^, a, there are persons, who ha»e the ho^r ^eed from nme cogitativh substtnee, some^wr- 
be known to yon* n^ aoouamtaiiM you have poreal inimbitant within us, wWcU we call spirit 
)nc : you have dimwn them all mU> a nearer line ; Benucu. 


^ # 0. • w>v%a asvaM aviii^ I t V auuotiluli^a aUIUC UlvUr^ 

to be known to yon* n^ aoouomtaiiM you have poreal inimbitant within us, wWcU we call spirit 
none : you have dmwn them all into a nearer line j inj go«i 

and they g who have conversed with you, are for Anrhitmi? r j J^emicy. 

ever after inviolably yoursa Dryi^. /O ACQUIRE, r. tt. [flCyifffWr, Fr. CfC- 

We sec, he is ashamed of his nearest acquaint- quirOm Lat.1 


we see, ne is asnamea oi lus nearest ocotMunr- qutrOf JUil. I 

««*.. 1 , Togain, by one’s own labouror power; 

aofuatnf,] obtain, what is not received from na- 
Familiar, well known ; not new. tare, or transmitted bv inh-i,im~. 


Now call we our high court of purliament ; 
That war or pea^, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Sitake^. 


tore, or transaaitted by inheritance. 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame ; while ne, we serve, is 
away. Shakap, AnUniy and Cleapaira. 


and yourselves; Icam animal nature, and the AcQUE'ST, ft. i. [<lcgMC«f, Fr. from tfo- « 

workings of your own spirits. Waiti’j Logick. .* «:ak To coin6 to ; to attain. 


workings of your own spirits. Watt$'$ Logick. 

S. To inform. With is more in use be- 
fore the object, than g/l 
But for some other reasons, my grave Sir, 
Which is not fit you know, 1 not acquaint 
My father of tliis business. 

Shdkespeare't Twelfth Night. 
A friend in the country acquaintt ine, that two 
or three men of the town are among them, and 
have brought words and phrases, which were 
never before in those parts. Tittler. 


Ac»OA'iNTANCB.«.#.[occoi»tewe.R.] ACQUIESCE, v.«. [ocgwcccr, |V. 
1. The of ^ acquainted wiA; acquuacm, Lat] To rert in. or «- 
ftmilimty, knowlwge. It u apph^ aatiafied with, without opposition 

na wvAll owAwanma aa Anitxwa wttffn Aha .. - 


{amiliarity, knowledge. It is applied, 
as well to persons as things, with the 
partide with. 

Nor was his acquaintance less, udth the famous 
poets of his age, than with the noblemen and 
ladies. Dryden. 

Our admiration of a famous man lessens, upon 
our nearer acquavoance with him ; and we seldom 
hear of a celebi^ited {>erson, without a catalogue 
of some notorious weaknesses and infirmities. 

Addison. 

Would we be admitted into an acquai^nce with 
God, let us study to re*»cniblo him. We must be 
partakers of a divine nature, in order to })artake 
of this high privilege and alliance. Atteriniry. 

S. Familiar knowledge ; simply, without 
a preposition. 

Brave soldier, pardon me. 

That any accent, breaking from my tongue, 
Should ’imape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 


jftcrir; jmttcnby,ame«c,«fo/.^th - wifacuttheerr- 

a view to the word acquire, or aegut^uJ] ception of its terms ; vi*. the parts of apace, w^h 
Attachment, acquisition ; the thing it Immediately left ; and those, which it next oc- 
1 ^^^^ quires. GlanviUe*s Scepstt. 

New acquests are more burden than stren^. ACQUIRED, pOTticip* [frctad acguireJ] 

j ^ Gained by one's sdf; in cmposition to 

Mud, reposed near the ostea of rivers, makes 

continual additions to the land, thereby excludiBg those things, which are beStOWed by 
the sea ; and preserving these shells, as trophies nature. 

and sig^ of tts new acquests and uicroachments. We are seldom at ease, and free enough from 

Woodward, the Holicitation of our natural or adopted desires ; 
Va ArOITfF'fi%rF. ti ft XacnwscMcpr IV butacoustautsuccessionofuneasincis, outof that 
m **• .tock,vrhicl.natur«lwam.orac,«i«dl«biUl«ive 

acguteictre, Lat.j i o rest in, or re- heaped up, take the will in their turns, 
main satisfied with, without opposition Icckt. 

or discontent. It haa in, b^re ^ Acqui'rer, n. s. j^from nrguire.] The 
olriect person, that acquires ; a gainer. 

be exaintned, than acquiesced in. Boyle. That, which is acquired , gam ; attain- 

Neither iabare approbation of, nor a mere ment. The word may be properly Used, 

gq^, can pan before God for « man’i wiUiftg of ^ wew ea- 

?uch thing?: and. consequently, if tnen. t^on •»* ennclied antf enlarged, by many 

this account, will needs take up and aequkica m excellent eudownieuts of nature. . . 

an airy ungrounded persuasion, that fiwy will „ . . j Hayuonl an Eiiaari VI. 

those ftins? which reJUy they not will j they fall By a content ^ acnuiemnce m every species 

thereby. Ifito a gross an^ fa2 deluMon! &»Uh. •** '“1*^, «« f o’* i .of ‘o 

He hilh employed his transeendent wisdom I«'l“*e its just a^ substantial ac- 

and power, that by these he might make way for qinronei^. Broaini Er^n. 

his beniaaitT : as the end, wbeieui they ultimately I* I* veiy difficult, to lay down rules for the ac- 


or disetmtent. It has tn, b^re ^ 
oldect 

Others will, upon account of the receivedness 
of the propos^ opinion, think it rather wordiy to 
be exaintned, than acqtdaeed iii. fi^e. 

Neither iabare approbation of, nor a mere 
wishing, nor unactive complacency in; ]}or, 
lastly, a natural inclination to things virtues and 
good, can pass before God for a man’s willhid of 
such things : and, consequently, if men, 
this account, will needs t^e up and acquiesce m 


This keeps the understanding long in conver«e 
with an object, and long converse brin^ ac- 
quaintance. iStwth. 

In what manner he lived with those, who were 
of hU aeighl^rhood ai^ acquahstancet how obD- 
gin^hfs carnage was t6 them, what kind ofiices 


, , , , , uiereby, luto a gross and ratal oeiusion. CKnnn. ...w. , w. 

iwledge ; sunply, without He hilh employed his tmnseendent wisdom I«'l“*e its just e^ substwjtiul 

^ and power, that by these he might make way for ?•*»«»«»«•• Fidgw Bwi, 

tidier, pardonme, ‘ wheteuithey ulUn^^ly 

bieaking from my fongue, acqmace. ww. ■>' A4,iMin. 

’"•■I 

understanding long hiiMnwrre ^ appearauce ot conie i, a ran | act of a<*quinng or gaming. 

..^.1 .... miishficl fin one side, from avowed con- t... ^..a . i Tta. j 


guiahed on one side, from avow^ con* 
sent; on the other, from oppositifm* 
Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the 


Each man has but a luiiited nght to the good 
things of the world ; and tlie natural allovied 
In what manner he lived with those, who were Neither from anv of the nobftiiy, nor of the way, bv which he is to compass die possession of 
^ *J<^*8k^rhood ai^^uaiaf«nc«t hwobli- ciorgv, who weroh thought most averse fropj it, these tmngt, u by Ills ownWuttrknisaegufruiVifi 

gin^Ms emrnage was td them, what kind ojl^s there appeared any sign of contradiction to that; of thCms i&utka 

ha aid, ^ was always ready to do them ; I for- gjj entire acquiescence in all, the bis^ps n Tk© tlunir srained ! acouimmant 

bear, particularly to say. Attertury. thought fit lo do. ^ Clarendon. ** 


near, parucuiany lo say. Attemury. thought fit lo do. 

3. A or initial knowledge, short of g. Satisfaction, rest, content 


firiendship, as applied to pmotis* 

I hope, I am pretty ui*ar sce^you ; and there- 
fbre I would cultivate an ac 9 i<aintef»re; because, if 
you do not know me, when wo meet; you need 
onjjy keep one of my letters, ami compare It witli 
my face ; fur my face and letters are coantartUMis 
cifmv heart Sw^ to Pope. 


Many indeed have given over their purshhs 
after fisme, either from direppoiiitmeut, or from 
experience of the little pleasure which atteadf It, 
or the better informations or natural etddness of 
old age; but seldom from a friU satfisiheikmi and 
acquaetcence in their present enj^pmctUajal It, 

Mdkon. 


Great Sir, alloc^uhipa 
Of glory as of empire^ here I lay befora 
Your royal feet. DeeAmie Sophy. 

A state can never arrive to its period* inn mon* 
deplorable crisis ; than, whanicmie mma lies ho- 
vering Bke a vulture, to dismember lU dying ear- 
case whicli means it baeomes otsly an acqum- 
thn to some ddghty uiouarchy, without lio)*es of 
a resnir^oa. Su ijt. 
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Acqci'sitivb. aij. Lat] 

Tihai which is acquvea «t gained. 

He died, suit in ht» oi emMv c, |)ut in his 
soil ; nature herself as it were# clalmiifg a 4nat 
interest in hb body, whan ibrtune had done with 
him. ^ . WotUm, 

AcQurtTe M. fe [See AcqukstJ Ac- 
quiranent; attaimncnt; gaixL rfetrin 
use* 

His servant he, with new acfidb 
Of true experience fSrooi thb grw estot* 

With peace and consolation hath dbmist 

To acquit t-. a. [acouuimfH’ ■>S 
Quit.] 

1. To set free. 

Ne do I wish (for wislung were but Taiii) 

To be ocquit from my conUouol smart } 

But joy, her thrall for ever to remain, 

Aud yujld for pledge ray poor capfived heart 

* Spenter, 

S. To dear from a charge of gurlt ; to ab 
solve; opposed to condemn, either sim- 
ply with an accusative, as, the jwy 
acquitted him; or with the partides 


j^m or of, whidi is more common^ 
the crime. 

If I then thou markest me, and thou wilt 
not ac^ mejrm mine iniquity. x. 14 

By toe su6[nige of tlic most and best, he is al- 
ready and, by the &entencc of surat, 

conaemDed. Dryden 

He that judges, ^without informing himself to 
the utmost that he is capable, cannot acqu.it him- 
self ^ judging amiss, Lck kt. 

Neither do 1 refrect upon the memory of his 
majesty, whom I entirely atypiit of any imputation. 

Suijt 

3. To deaf from any obligation. 

Steady to ray principles, and not dispirited witli 
my a/Hictions, I have, by the blessing of God on 
my endeavours, overcome all diifirulties ; and, in 
some measure, acquitted ni} seif the debt, winch 
1 owed the publick, when 1 undertook this work. 

Jhyden. 

4 In a similar sense, it is said, The man 
hath acquitted himself well; that is, he 
hath discharged his duty. 

Acqui'tment. w- s. [from acquit.^ The 
state of being acquitted ; or act of ac- 
quitting. { 

The word imports properly an acquitment or dis- 1 
charge of a man, upon some precedent ai cusation : ' 
and a full trial and cognizance of his cause, han I 
tliereupon. ^uth, \ 

AegufTTAL. fi. s. In law, is a deliver- 
ance and setting free, from the suspi- 
don or guiltiness of on offence. Cowell, 
The constant design of both these orators was, 
to drive sontc one particular point, either tlie con- 
demnation or acquittal of an accuse person. Swijt. 

To Acquittance, v, a. To procure an 
acquittance; to acquit; a word not in 
present use. 

But, if black scandal and foul-fac*d reproach 
ACtenu the sequel of your imposition ; 

Your mere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof. | 

Shaheneare. 

Acquittance, n. s, [from acquit,] 

1. The act of discharging from a debt. 

But soon shall find , 

Forlwariaice, no acquittance, ere day end 
Justice shell not return, as beauty, scorn'd. 

Milton. 

f « A Wfitiiig^ testifying the receipt of a 
debt 

Y4u mn protduee acquittances 
Tor such a k(m, from special of&^s 
Of Charies IdirnUher. 

Shaketpeare'e U H Hh Ldbmr Lost, 


ACM 

r Tliey quickly pay theb debt : and then 
Take no 

same man bought 
fey, and (svd^ 

ofiinia contair* — 

^ and four 


Donne, 
himself, paid 
, drduttnat. 

A qnimtity 
igthfcfWper- 
i,orfotir " 
and fartf' 



eight himi 

'yards. 

Search eveiy acre in tlm 
And hiiag him to oUr eye. 

A'crii). [acer, Lot] 

taste; so, astoleairdA 

**%eat uptHkihe organs Qf4aste« 

Bitter and acrid differ, only the sharp partides 
of the first bate involved ui a greatacquantity of 
oil, than those ot the last Arbuthnot on Alkn^, 
Acrimo'nious. aiffo Abounding with 
sicrimony ; sharp; oorrosive, 

. If jrall cannot be rendemd ofrimomous and Hit- 
ter ofitself ; then, whatsiissp^mnny or amaiitttde 
redounds in it, must be nwa the admixture of 
melancholy. Harvey on Coniun^fiHtmt, 

ASDHIMONY* n, s, [acrimonia, La4] 

Sharpness, corrosiveness. 

There be plants, tliat have a milk in them when 

f ey art cut; as, figs, old lettuce, sow-ih|||^, 
urge. The cause may be an inception of potro- 
:tion ; for tliose milks have oil an omfenVi 
though one would think they should be lenitive 
^ Baam*s Natural History 

The chymists define salt, from some of its pro- 
p^ics, to be a body fusiblein the frre ; congealable 
o^in by c«ld, into brittle glebes or crystals ; so- 
luble in water, so as to disappear ; not malleable , 
and having some^ing in it, which afreets the 
organs of taste with a sensation of aenmmy or 
sharpness. Arbuthnot. 

hharpness, of temper, severity, bitter- 
ness of thought or language. 

John the Baptist set lumself, with mndi aert- 
MM/aiid indication, to baffle this senseless arro- 
pint coiueit of theirs; which ma^ them huff at 


4 C T 

A'CROtmSEl). part. a^. Having 
at hMag that out. 

For wUt tf tamiag, when the malt it ffvewi 
on tfefeori It comes and sprouts at both feds ; 
wbidi It catted acra^iktd, and is frt onfy An 
tsfifie. 4 hforunter, 

Acro'as. aefe, a m at, at die 

Frendb d, as ft is tuM indtravef s^ and 
oroste] AthWait;. pyer apmeibing 
$ 0 , as to cross { 


fes^s, 

Hmlound 

ffCfim 



The ham bath the. 
but aertM me 1 
so meltingand 
This view’d) 

He stood, refr« 

There h a set 
severaJ polei, whk 
shoulders, build fbi 

ramld ; so that you 

four or five rows, lismg 

ACXO'STXCKv^ II. s. [ 

Or.] A poem^ in , 
cf mry line being takeii, up 

the name of the pfsigm ot m 
which th, poem WWiBi l n . 
Acro'stick. adj. w 

1 . Tho^ which relate! to an acroftidt. 

S. That, which contain! acrosdeks. 

Leave writing plays ; und choose for thy com- 
mand 

Some peaceful province in acrostick land : 

There thou may’st wings display, and altars raise 
And torture one poor word ten thousand ways. 

Drydeum 

A CROTERS, or ACROTERU. n.s. 
[from inpr, Gr. the extremity of any 
body.] little pedestals without basesp 
placed at the middle and the two ex- 
tremes of pediments; sometimes {^serv- 
ing, to support statues. 


the doctrino of repentance, as a thmg below them, 1 1 9 AC 1 • e. II. \agO, actum, iAt.] 
and not at all belonging to them. South,' i-- •- ^ 

A^Hitude. n, 8, [from acrid.] An acrid! 
taste ; a biting heat on the palate. 

In green vitriol, with its astringent and sweetish 
tastes, is joined some anitude, Grew^s Museum 

Aqroama'tical. adj e\jxKqoAopMi, Gr. 1 
hear.] Of or pertaining to deep learn- 
ing ; the opposite of exoterical. 

AqROA'TICKS. n. s. Gr.] Aris-| 

tode's lectures, on the rndke nice and 

E ipal paits of phibsophy ; to which, 
but friends and scholars were ad- 
!d by him. 

Afeto'NYCAL. adj, [from ax^ summus, 
and sv( nox ; importing the beginning 
of night] A term of astronomy, applied 
to the stars ; of which the rising or set- 
ting is called aeranycah when they 
either appear above or sink below the 
horicon at the time of sunset It is op> 
posed to eosmicah 

Acbo'nycally# ado, [from acronycal,] 

At the acronycal thne. 

He is taropc^uQUs in the summer, w|i«i he I 
rises heliafelly ; and rainy in the winter, when be 
rises aertmyemy, Dryden. 

A'crospirs. w. $a [from and awsipf, 

Gr.] A shoot or sprout from the end 
of seeds^ before are put in the 
ground. 

Many corns wiU smilt, or have their pulp 
turned Into a substenoettfce thick cream ; and will 


uiw « RUIFSISUIUD 9KV UIIC4R vnmiu i «UU WUI 

•end forth tltestth«taiiceinmacfvifev. Morris id ACl, e« a. 


To be XU action, not to rest. 

He liangs between, in doubt to act or rest. Plipk. 

2. To penorm the proper frmetions. ^ 

Albeit the will is not capable of being compel- 
led to any of its actings ; yet it is capable of being 
made to act with more or less difriculty, according 
to the difrerent impressions it receives from mo- 
tives or objects. South. 

3. To practise arts or duties; to conduct 
one’s self. 

'I'ls plain, that she (who for a kingdom now 
Would sacrifice her love, and l;mk tier vow) 
Not out of love, but interest, Mts alone ; 

And would, ev’n in my arms, he Ihinking of a 
throne. Dryden*s Conquest oj Granada. 
The desire of happiness, and the constraint it 
puts upon us to act for it, no body accounts i 
abridginent of liberty. Locke. 

llie splendor of ms ofrice, is the token of that 
sacred cnaracter, which he inwardly bears ; and 
one of these ought constantly to put him in mind 
of the other, and excite mm to oct up to it, 
through the whole course of hU administration. 

Atterbury*s Sermons. 
It is our part and duty, to co-operate with this 
grace, vigorously to exert those powers, and act 
up to those advantages to which it restores us. He 
has given eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame. 

Rcigets’i SirmoNS. 

4. To produce 
subject 

Hence, ’tis we wait the wond’rons cause to find, 
How body acts upon impassive mind. 

* Oarth*$ DUpemaey, 
The Stomach, the intestines, the muscles of the 
lower belly, all act upon the aliment t heddes, the 
chyle is not sucked, but squeezed, into the moutlis 
of the lacteals, by the scUonof the fibres of the 
guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


in jjpme passive ^ 
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ACT 


1, To bear a borrowed character^ as a 
stase player. 

Honour and shame from no condition rise : 
ilct iveil ^our part ; ilicre all the liunour lies. 

To counterfeit; to feign by action. 

His former trembling once again renew’d, 

With acted fear the villain tlius pursu’d. Dryd, 

S, To actuate ; to put in motion ; to re- 
gulate the movement^ 

Most people m the world are acted by levity and 
humour, by itnmgc and hrmtlqsi^ changes. South. 

Perhapi they ate as proud ai liucifer, as cove- 
tous as Demas, as false as Jaw ; and, hi the 
whole course tlieir couverMtIon, act and are 
acted, not by devotion, but design. Simth, 

We suppose two distiPet incommunicable con- 
sdousnesw, acting the same body ; the one con- 
stantly by^y, the other by night ; end, on the 
other side, the same oonsdousness urtmg by inter- 
vnlUs tvsb distinct bodies. Locke. 

Act. u. s. Lat] 

1. Something done ; a deed; an exploit^ 

whether or ill. 

A louter place, not well. 

May make too great an act : 

Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame. 

Shakesp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Tlie conscious wretch must all his acts reveal ; 
Ldtli to confess, unable to conceal ; 

From the hrst moment of his vital breath. 

To iiis last hour of unrepenting deatli. Drydcn. 

2. Agency; the power of producing an 
effect. 


I will fry the forces 

Of these tliy compounas on such creatures, as 
VVe count not worth tlic hanging, but none human ; 
To try tne vigour of them, and apply 
Allavinents to their act ; and by them gather 
Their sex oral virtues and effects. 

Shakespea rc*s C qmbeli ne, 

3, Action ; the performance of exploits ; 

production of effects. | 

Tis so raueh in your nature to do good, that 
your life is but one continued net of placing benefits 
on many ; as the sun is always carrying his Hglit to 
some part or other of the world Vrifdc ns Fables^ 

Who foi th from nothing call’d this comely frame, 
His ill and act, his word and work tlic same. j 

Prior. 

4. The doing of some particular thing ; 
a step taken ; a purpose executed. 

I’liis act jicrsuades me, 

1’hat this remotion of the duke and her ^ 

Is practice only. Shaktsp. King Lear. 

6. A state of reality ; effect. 

The seeds of heriis and plants at the first are not 
in act (but in possibility) that which thev after- 
wards grow to be. Hooker. 

God altme excepted ; who actually and everlast- 
ingly IS, whatsoever he may be ; ana wh ch cannot 
hereafter be that, which now he is not : all other 
things besides are somewhat in possibility, which 
as yet they are not in act. IJooker. 

Sure they’re conscious 
Of some intended mischief; and arc fled. 

To put It into act. Denham*s Sophy, 

G. Incipient agency ; tendency to an effort. 

Her legs were hiiskin’d ; and the left before. 

In art to slioot : u silver bow she boic. Dryden^ 

7. A part of a play, during which the ac- 
tion proceeds without interruption. 

Many nevei rloubt, but the whole condition re- 
quired hy (^hrist (the repentance, he^ came to 
pleach) will, in that last scene of their last act, 
iinraedintily hcfoie the exit, be as opportunely 
and accejitiibly po formed, as at any other point 
of their lives. i/ommewii’s Fundamentals. 

ilve acts are the just nieasuie of a play. 

Roscommon 

8. A decree of a court of justice, or edict 
of a legislature. 
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They ediiolft for usury, to support usurers ; 

repeal daily vfholcsoiue act, cstHblisbed 
a^nst the nc|p ^ki|d provide more piwdfig 
statutes daily, IS dtSbi up and restrain the poor. 

i^akespeare^s CorUmnus. 

You, that are ktttf , though he (to wear the crown, 

\ Have caus’d Mm, by new act of parliament, 

To blot out me.^ ^ Shakespeare's Henry VI. 

9. Record of judicial proceedings. 

Judicial acts are all those matters, which relate 
to iudicial proceedings ; and, being reduced into 
writing by a public notary, are recorded by the 
authority of ilie judge. AyMe. 

Auction, ti. s, [action Fr. actio, Lat.J 

1 . The quality or state of acting, opposite 
to rest. 

O noble English, that could entertain, 

With half their forces, the full power of France ; 
And let another half stand laughing by. 

All out of work, and cold for action. 

^ Shakespeare's Henry V. 

2. An act, or thing done ; a deed. 

This action, T now go on. 

Is for me better grace. Shakesp. Winter's Tale, 

God never accepts a good inclination instead of 
a good action, where that action may be done ; nay, 
so much the contrary, that, if a good inclination 
be not seconded hy a good action, tlie want of 
that action is made so much tlie more criminal anti 
inexcusable. South, 

3. Agency, operation. 

It is better tlierefore, that the earth should 
mo\e about its own center, and make those useful 
vicissitudes of night and day. than expose alwa\ s 
tlie same side to tlie action of the sun. Bcntlvu 

He has settled laws, and laid down rules ; tou- 
formable to which, natural bodies arc governed 
in their actions upon one another. Cheynt 

4. The series of events, represented in a 
fable. 

This action should have tiiree qiialifieutions. 
First, it should Le but one action ; secon(II> , it 
should lie an entire action ; and, thirdly , it sliould 
be H gieat actum. Addison 

5. Gesticulation; the accordance of the 
motions of the body, with the words 
spoken ; a part of oratory. 

-—He, that speaks, doth gripe the hearei’s wrist ; 
Wliile lie, tiiat hears, makes feiirful action 
With wrinkled brows, Shakesp. A mg ,hhn. 

Our orators are observed to make u‘«e of le^j. 
gesture or action, than those of other countries. 

F Addison. 

6. [In law,] It is used with the preposi- 
tion against, before the person ; and 
for, before the thing. 

Actions are personal , real, and mixed . Action per- 
sonal belongs to a man against another, by reason 
of any contract, offence, or cause: of like force 
w ith a contract or offence, made or aone by him or 
some o1 her, for w hose fact he is to answer. Action 
real is given to any man against anothei , that j)os- 
sesses the thing required or sued for, in his own 
name, and no other man’s. Actum inixt, is that, 
wliich lies ns well against ox Jar the thing, which 
we seek ; as against tlie person, that hath it : called 
nmt, hetause it bath a mixt respect, both (o the 
tiling and to the person. 

Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. 
Action civil is that, which tends onl> to the re- 
cov cry of that, which is due to us ; as a sum of 
money formerly lent. Action penal is that, which 
aims at some penalty or punisliiiieiit in the ])arty 
.sued, lie it corporal or pecuniary : as, in coiumoii 
laws the next friends of a man feloniously slain 
shall jnirsue the law against the murdeier. 'Action 
mixt IS that, wliicli semts both, the thing wheicuf 
we are deprived, and a penalty also for the unjust 
detaining of the same. 

Action upon the case, is an action given for redress 
of wrongs, done without force against any man, 
by law not specially jirovided for. 

Action upon the statute, is an action brouglit 
against a man ujwn breach of a statute. Coivell. 

There was never man, could have a juster action 
against fllUiy fortune, than 1 ; since, all other 


ACT 

tiiines being granted me, licr blindness is the 
only lett. Mney. 

For our reward tlieii ; 

First, all our debts are paid , danuers of law, 
Actions, decrees, judgments, against os, quitted. 

li. Jonson. 

7* In the plural, in France, the same as 
stocks iti England. 

A'ctiONABLE. odj. [from action.] That, 
which admits an action in law to be 
brought against it ; punishable. 

Htl p ie lfe o i was formed ; w hereby he was found 
guilty of nought else, that 1 cuuiJ learn, which 
was actionable, but of ambition. 

Hoirell's Vocal Forest. 

No man’s face U actionable: these singnlanlies 
are iiilcrpretable from more innocent causes. 

Cnllkr. 

A'ctionary, or Action 1ST. n.s. [from 
action^ One, that has a share in ac- 
tions or stocks. 

A'ction-TAKING. adj. Accustomed to 
resent by means of law ; litigious. 

A knave, a rancul, a iillhy worsted-sti'cking 
knave ; a lily-lher\l action-taking knave. 

Shakesp. 

Actita'tion. n. s [from actito, I..at.] 
Action quick and frequent. Dirt. 

ToA'ctivate. v.a. [from ^f/rre.] To 
make active. This word is ])erhaps 
used only by the author alleged. 

As SHOW and ice, especially being liulpen, and 
tlieii cold nctimtid hy nitie or salt, will turn water 
into ice, and that in a few hours , so, it may he, 
it will tuiu wood or still clay into stone, in longer 
time. Bacon. 

A'ctivk. adJ. [activus, Lat.] 

1 , That, which has the power or quality 
of acting. 

These jiartich s have not only a ro inei'titc, ac- 
com|)anicd with suih jiassive laws of iiiotion, as 
naturally result fiom that force ; but also they are 
moved by ceitain acliie prineijiles, suih as is that 
of gravity, and that, which causes fei mentation, 
and the cohesion of bodies. Kenton's Optics. 

2- That, which acts ; opposed to passive, 
or that which suffers. 

— t\hrn nn even llame two hearts did touch ; 
Ills oflice was, indulgently to fit 
Actnes to passives : correspondency 
Gniy his subject was. Donne. 

If ^ou think that, by multiplv ing the addita- 
nionts in the same pioportioii that y on multiply 
the ore, the work will follow, you' may In? de- 
ceived • for quantity in the passive will add more 
resistance, than the quantity in the active will 
add force. Bacon. 

3. Busy, engaged in action ; opposed to 
idle or sedentary, or any state of which 
the duties are performed only by the 
mental powers. 

’ 1 is virtuous action, that must praise bring fortli; 
Without which, slow advice is little worth : 

Yet they, who give good counsel, praise deserve ; 
Tho’, in the active pai t they cannot serve. Denham. 

4. Practical ; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath bad in theu* men fresh experi- 
ence, how dangerous such active errors are. 

Hooker. 

5. Nimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the stubborn bow for victory ; 

And some with darts their active sinewi try 

Dryden. 

0. In grammar. 

A v’crb active is that, which signifies action* •- 
as I teach. Clarke's Latm Onmynuer 

A'ctively. adv, [from active,] Jn an 
active manner ; busily ; nimbly. In an 
acdYe signification; as, the word is 
used actively. 
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A'CTiV£N£SS. n. i. [fh)m acimJ] The 
quality of being active; quickness; 
nimbleness. This is a word more rarely 
used than activity. 

What strange agility and activeneu do onr com- 
mon tumblers ana dancers on the rope att^ to, 
by continual exercise ! Wilkm*i Math. Maekk* 

Activity, r. s. [fh>m aeftw.] The 


and where, by a particular JK^Mpie of providence, 
the. kings were distiagtiM4^y judgments or 
blessings, according as w||y Maotod idolatry, 
or the worship of the true Ooo. Adduon. 

Though our temporal prospects should 1^ full 
of danger, or Uiougb the di^i of sorrow should 
actually overtake us, yet stilTwe must repose our- 
selves on God. 

A'ctualnbss. n. t. [firom actual,] The 
quality of being actual. 


quality of being active, «PP«ed n. [actuarius.Ut.} Hie 

register who compiles the minutes ofl 
the proceedings of a court; a term of 
the civil law. 

Suppose the judge sliould say, that he would 
have tne keeping ot the acts of court remain with 
him, and the notary will have tlie custody of them 
with Iiiniself ; certainly in this case the actua/ry or 
writer of them ought to be preferred. Aydffe. 
A'ctuate. aifj, [from the verb To ac^ 
tuate,] Put into action; animated; 
brought into effect. 

Tlie active informations of the intellect, filing 
the passive reception of the will, like form closing 
with matter, grew actuate into a Uiird and distinct 
perfection of practice. South. 

To A'CTUATE. v. a. Jfrom a^o, acium^ 
Lat.] To put into action ; to invigorate, 
or increase the powers of motion. 

The light, made by tills animal, depends upon 
a living spirit ; and seems by some vital irradiation, 
to be actuated into tliis lustre. 

Brou'n*s Vulgar Errours. 
Such is every man, who lias nut actuatad the 
grace given him, to the subduing of every reining 
sin. Decay of riety. 

Men of the ^atest abilities are most fired with 
ambition ; and, on the contrary, mean and nar- 
row miiids arc the least actuattd by it. Adduon. 

Our passions are the springs, which actuate tlie 
powers of our nature. Rogers. 

Actuo'se. adj. [from act.] That which 
hath strong powers of action ; a word 
little used. 

To A c u ATE. V. a. [acuoy Lat] To 
sharpen ; to invigorate with any powers 
of sharpne.ss. 

Imniodoiate feeding upon powdered beef, pic- 
kled nieaiH, and debaurliiiig with strong wines, do 
inflame ainl acuaU the blood ; whereby itis capaci- 
tated to con ode the lungs. Harvey on Cousump. 

4cu'leate. adj. [aculeattis, Lat] That, 
which has a point or sting : prickly ; 
that, which terminates in a sharp point 
ACirMEN. n. s [Lat.] A 8har|> point ; 
figuratively, quickness of intellects. 

The word was much all’ccted by the learned 


to things or persons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the ar^ 
ficial ice, increasclli the activity of cold. Bacon. 

Our adversary will nut be idle, though we are : 
be watches every turn of our soul, and mcident of 
our life ; and, if we remit our octirity, will take ' 
advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

A'ctok. rt, s. [actor, Lat] 

1. He that acts or performs any thing. 

'J’lie virtues of either age may ^rrect the de- 
fects of botii : and good for succession, that young 
fiien may be learners, while men in age are actors. 

Baam. 

He, who writes an Encomium Kerouit, if he docs 
it heartily, is himself but a transcript of Nero in 
hts mind ; niid would gladly enough see such 
pranks, as he was famous for, acted again, thoueh 
ne dares not be the actor of them himself. South. 

2^ He that personates a cliaractcr; a 
stage-player. 

Would yoi\ have 

Sucli an Herculean actor in the scone. 

And not this hydra ^ They must sweat no less, 

To lit iheii juo'pertics, than t’express tlicir parts, 

BrnJousou. 

When a gooii actor doth his part present. 

In every act he oiu attention draws ; 

That at (he last he may find just a]tplause. 

Denham. 

These fill sc beauties of the .stage are no more 
lasting than a rainbow ; wheti the actor cea.scs to 
tihhic u])on them, they vanish in a twinkling. 

Drydens Spanish Friar. 
A'otress. n. s. [actrict, Fr.] 

1 . She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has indeed admitted Fame, as an actress, 

in the .Eneid ; but the part she acts is very short ; 
and none of the most admired circumstances of 
that divine work Addison. 

We sjjriglits liave just such iiaturest 
We had (for all the world) wlicu human creatures ; 
And iheiefore I, that was an actrt-ss he»<*. 

Play all my liicks in hell, a goblin tiiere. Drydcn. 

2. A MiHiian, that plays on the stage, 
A'CTUAL. adj. [actuvi, Fr.] 

1 . Tliat, wliich comprises action. 

In this sltimbry agitutiou, besides her walking 
and other rtctiia/ pei funnaiices, what at any lime 
have ou lu'ard her s.i^ ^ Shakespeare's Macbeth. 

2. Really in act ; not merely potential 

Sin, there in jmw’r, before 
Once actual ; now in body, and to dwell 
lldbitvml iidbitant. * Milton, 

o. In act 
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very fine thon^ts and uncommoa reflectioni , hoa 
started the notion of seeing all things in God. 

Xoeibs. 

3. Spj^enof the senses^ vigorous; power* 
ful in operation. 

WW our senses altered, and made much quicker 
and acuter, the appearance and outward scheme of 
things would have quite another face to us. Locke. 

4. Acute disease. Any disease, which is 
attended with an increased velocity of 
blood, and terminates in a fisw days; op- 
posed to chronical, ^ Quincy. 

5. Acute accent; that, which raises or 
sharpens the voice. 

Acu'tely. adv. 
acute manner; 


Aristaichus in comiuou conversation, to si^iiify 


nut purely in speculation, 

Fui he, that but conceives a crime in tliouglit. 
Contracts the danger of jui actual fault • 

I'hen, what must he ex|»ect, that still proceeds 
To finish bin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Dryden. 

Actua'lity. n.s. [from acftwi/.] Thej 
state of being actual. 

Th’ actuality ot these spiritual <jualities is tlnis 
imprisoned, though their jjotentiallty be not cpiite 
destroyed : and thus a crass, extended, inipeuc- 
trable, passive, divisible, unintelligent substance 
ifi generated, which we call matter. Cht ym. 

A'ctually. adv. [from flc/tta/.] In act; 
in effect ; really. 

All roaxikfald acknowledge themselves able and 
vuiReumi^ln do many things, whicii actually they 
never do. South. 

Read one of the Chronicles ; andyou will tiiiiik, 
yon were reading a liistory of tfic kings of Isiael or 
Judah, where the historUiis were actua/b/ inspired ; 


rope 

Ending in a 


genius <ir iiHlural acumen. 

Acuminated. *part. adj. 
point; sharp-pointed. 

This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the 
rest ; but scciiieth, as it were, cut off. 

B roam's Vulgar Ernmrs. 
1 appropriate this word, Hoti me Uingerc, to a 
small round acuminated tubercle; which hath not 
much pain, unless touched or rubbed, or exas|K*- 
rated by topicks. Wiseman. 

ACUTE, adj. [acutus Lat.] 

1. Sharp, ending in a point ; opposed to 
obtuse or blunt. 

Having tlie ideas of an obtuse and an acute an- 
gled triangle, both drawn from equal bases and be- 
tween purailelb ; I can by intuitive knowledge, 
|)erceive the one not to be the other ; but cannot 
that way know, whether they be equal. Locicc. 

2. In a figurative sense, applied to men ; 
ingenious; penetrating; opposed to 
dull or alupid. 

The acute and ingenious author, among many 


[from ortiff .J After an 
sharply : it used, as 
well in the fi/prative as primitive sense. 

He, that will Took into many parts of Asiaaud 
America, will find men reason there, periiaps as 
acutely as himself, who yet never heard of a syb 
lugism. ^ Locke. 

Acu'teness. n.s. [from acfttfr, which see.] 
1. Sharpness. 

, Force of intellects. 

They would not be so apt to think, tliat there 
could be iiotiiing added to the acuteneu and 
penetration of their understandings. Locke. 

3. Quickness and vigour of senses. 

If eyes so framed could not view at once tlie 

hand and the hour-plate, tlieir owner could not 
be benefited by that acuteness ; which, whilst it 
discovered the secret contrivance of the machine, 
made him lose its use. ^ Luc he. 

4. Violence and speedy crisis of a malady. 

We apply present remedies, according to indi- 
cations ; respecting rather the acuteness of the dis- 
ease, and precipitancy of the occasion, than tlie 
rising and setting of stars. Brouiie. 

5. Sharpness oi sound. 

This acuteness ot sound will shew that, whilst 
to the eye the bell seems to be at rest, yet tlic 
minute parts of it continue in a very brisk motion, 
without which they could not sfiikc the ail. Boyle. 

Ada'oted. part. adj. [adactus, Lat.] 
Driven by force ; a word little used. 
The verb adact is not used. Diet. 
A'dage. n.s. [adagivm. Lilt.] A maxim, 
handed down from antiquity ; a proverb. 

Shallow nnim|)rovcd intellects me eonlideni pre- 
tenders to certainty ; as if, contrary to the adage, 
science had no friend but ignorunci*. 

GUincilh's Srpsis Scientijica. 
Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitions fool, 
Dar’st tbou apply that adage of the ».chuo! : 

As if ’tis nothing wortli, that lies conceal'd : 

And science is not science, till leveard '* Jh'yd. 

ADAGIO, n. s. [Italian, at leisure.] A 
term used by musicians, to mark a slow 
time. 

A'DAM ANT. n.s. [Qdamas,\jAX..diipM<i, 
Gr. from d and to tame or sub- 

due; that is insuperable, infrungible.] 

1. A stone, imagined by writers, of iro- 
pcuetrable hardness. 

So great a fear my name amongst llicm spread ; 
That they suppos’d 1 could rend bars of steel, 
And spurn in pieces posts of adumnnt. Shakesp. 

Satan, with vast and hHughty strides avlvanc’d. 
Came tow’ring, arm’d in adamaiU and gold. MiU. 
Eternal Deities, 

Who rule the world with alisolute decrees ; 

And write, whatever time shall bring to pas^ 

With pens of adamant, on plates of brass. Dryd. 

2. The diamond. 

Hardness, wherein some stones exceed all other 
bodies ; and among tliein, the adamant all otlier 
stones, being exalted to that <legree thereof, tlmt 
art in vain ujidea\ours to counterfeit it : the fuetk* 
tious stones of chyinists in imitation, being easily 
detected by an ordinary lapidist. Ray on the Crea. 
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8. Adamant is taken for the loadstone. 

You drawing, you hard-hearted adamant! 

But yet you draw not iron 5 ipr my lieart 
li true as steel. Shahetpeofre, 

Let him change his lodging from one part of the 
town to another, which is a great adanumt of ac- 
quaintance. Bacon, 

Adamante'an. 04{^*. [from adamant.^ 
Hard as adamant. 

He, weaponless himself, i 

Made arms ridiculous, useless the forgerr ! 
Of hrasen diield and spear, tiie hammer’d cuirass, | 
Chalybean temper'd steel, and fipock of mail 
Aiamintean proof. MilUm. 

This word occurs perhaps only in this 
passage. 

Adama'ntine. adj. [adafnantinus 
Lat.] 

1. Made of adamant. 

Wide is the fronting gate : and, rais’d on high 
With adamantine columns, toreatsthe sky. Dryd. 

fi. Having the qualities of adamant ; as, 
hardness; inmssolubility. 

Could Eve’s weak hand, extended to the tree, 
Xu suuder rend that adamantine chain ; 

Whose golden links effects and causes be ; 
And which to God’s own chtur doth fix’d remain ? 

Dames. 

An eternal sterility must have possessed the 
world, wlicre all tilings had been fixed and fastened 
everlastingly with the odlamantinc chains of specific 
gravity ; it the Almighty had not spoken and said, 
‘Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield- 
ing seed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit, after 
its kind and it was so. Bentley. 

In adamantine chains shall death be bound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 

PiTpe, 

Tlio’ adamantine bonds the chief restrain, 

The dire restraint Ids wisdom will defeat. 

And soon restore him to his regal seat. Pope. 

A'dam's-a'pple. n. s. [in anatomy.] A 
prominent part of the throat. 

To ADA'PT. V. a. \adapto, Lat.] To fit 
one thing to another ; to suit ; to pro- 
portion. 

'Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes arc somewhat dimmish grown ; 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my sight. Swift, 

It is not enough that nothing offends the car : 
but a good poet will adapt the very sounds, as well 
as words, to the things he treats of. 

Pope's Letters, 

Adapt a'tion. n.s. [from adapt.] The 
act of fitting one thing to another ; the 
fitness of one tiling to another. 

Some species there be of ndddlc natures ; that 
is, of bird and beast, as batts : yet are their parts 
so set together, that wc cannot define the begin- 
ning or end of cither ; there l>eing a commixtion 
of both, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. ^ Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 

Adhesion may be in part ascribed, either to 
some elastical motion in the pressed glass ; or to 
Uic exquisite adaptation of the almost numberless 
(though very small) asperities of the one, and tlie 
imineroiis little cavities of the other ; whereby the 
surfaces do lock in with one another, or are (as it 
were) cias[)ed together. Boale. 

Adaption, n. s. [from adapt] The 

act of fitting. 

It were alone a sufficient work, to shew all the 
necessities, the wise contrivances, and prudent 
adaphons, of these admirable machines, for the 
benefit of the wliole. Chcytie. 

Ada'ptnkss. n. s. [for adaptedness, 
from adapt,] 

Some notes are to display the adaptness of the 
sound to Uie sense. Vr. Newton. 

Tliis word I have found no where 
i*Le, 
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To Adco'RPORatb. V. a. [from ad and 
corpus.] To unite one body with an- 
other ; miM« usually wrote accorparate ; 
which see. 

To ADD. V. a, [addo, Lat.] 

1 . To join something to that which was 
before. 

Mark if his birth makes any difference ; 

If, to his words, it adds one gram of sense Dryd, 

Tlicy, whose muses have the highest down, 

Add not to his immortal memory. 

But do an act of friendship to tlieir own. Dryd, 

2 . To perform the mental operation of 
adding one number or conception to an- 
other. To add to is proper ; but to 
add together seems a solecism. 

Whatsoever positive idea a man has in his mind, 
of any quantity ; he can repeat it. and add it to 
the former, as easily as he can add together the 
ideas of two days or two years. Locke. 

A'ddable. adj, [from add,] That to 
which something may be added : Addi» 
hie is more proper. It signifies more 
properly that which may be added. 

I Hie first number* in every addition, is culled 

I the addahle number ; the otiier, the number or 

I numbers added ; and the number invented by 
the addition, the aggregate or sum. Cocker. 

To Adde'cimate. v,a. [addecimo, Lat,] 
To take or ascertain tithes. Diet, 

To Adde'km. V. a. [from deem.] To 
esteem ; to account. This word is now 
out of use. 

She scorns to be addeem'd so worthless-base. 
As to be moved to such an infamy. 

Daniil's Civil Tlflrr*. 

A'dder. n, s, lEztop, Nabbjie, 

as it seems from citreji, Sax. poison.] 
A serpent, a viper, a poisonous reptile; 
perhaps of any species. In common 
language, adders and snakes are not the 
same. 

Or is tlie adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye ^ 

Shakespeare. 

An adder did it ; for, with doubler tongue 
Thau thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

Shnki sptare. 

The adder teaches us wlicre to strike, by her 
curious and fearful defending of her head. 

Taylor. 

A'dder's-grass. n.s, Tlie name of a 
plant, imagined by Skinner to be so 
named, because serpents lurk about it. 

A'dder's-tongue. w. s, [ophioglossum, 
Lat,] The name of an herb. 

It hatli no visible flow cm ; but flu* seeds are pro- 
duced on a spike, which resembles h serpent’s 
tongue ; which seed is contained in inunv longi- 
tudinal cells. ^ ’ Miller. 

Hie most common siinidcs are conifiey, bugle, 
agrimony, sanicle, paurs-betoiiy, fluelliii, jieri- 
wiiiklc, adder s-Umgue. WiM^mans Surge ry. 

A'dder’s-wo'rt. n, .9. An herb; so 
named on account of its virtue, real or 
supposed, of curing the bite of serpents. 

A'ddible. adJ. [from add,] Possible to 
be added. See Addable. 

The clearest idea it can get of infinity, is tla 
confused incomprehensible reiiiuindcr of endless 
addible numbers, which uAuids no prospect of 
stop or boundary. J^ke, 

Addibi'lity.* n. s, [from addible.] 
The possibility of being added. 

This endless addition or addibility (if any one 
h*ke the word better) of nuiiiberti. so apparent to 
the mind, is that which gives us the clearest and 
most distinct idea of infnuty. Locke. 
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A'ddice. II. s. [for which we corruptly 
speak and write adz, from abeye. Sax. 
an axe.] 

Hie addice hath iU blade made tliio, and tome« 
what arcliing. As the axe hath its edge parallel 
to its handle, so the addice hath its edge athwart 
the han^, and if ground to a basil on its inside 
to its outer adge. Afosun’s Meehauical Eiercises. 

To ADDI'CT. ir. a. [addico, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good 
sense; which is rarely used. 

Ye know tlie house of Stephanus ^ that they 
have addicted themselves to the ministry of the 
saints. 1 C’tn*. xvi. i;>. 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad sense ; 
as, he addicted himself to vice. 

3. To devote one's self to any person^ 
party, or persuasion. A Latinism. 

I am neither author or faulor of any sect : I 
will have no man addict himself tome ; but, if I 
have any tiling right, defend it as truth’s. 

Ben Jonsnn. 

Addi'ctedness. n. s, [from addicted.] 
The quality or state of being addicted. 

Hiose know how little 1 have remitted of 111 v 
former addictedness to make chyiuical expcrinieiiU. 

Addiction, tf.s, [addictio, Lat.] 

1 . life act of devoting, or giving up. 

2. The state of being devoted. 

It is a w(»nder how liis grace should glean it , 
Since his addiction was to ctmrscs vain ; 

His eimipnnies unletter’d, lude, and shallow; 
Ills hours hird up with riots, huiiqucts, snorts. 

Shakesp. 

A'dditament. n, s, [additamenivm, 
Lat.] The addition, or thing added. 

Iron will not incorporate w'ith brass, nor other 
metals, of itself, by simple fire ; so asiheenquiry 
must be upon the ealcinatiuii, and iim additamen't. 
and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In a palace, there is first the case or fabiiek, 
or moles of the structure itself ; and besides that, 
tliere arc certain additamtnts, that contribute to 
its ornaineiit and use ; as, various furniture, rare 
fountains and aqueducts, divers things appendi- 
cated to it. Hale's Chigin of Mankind. 

Addition, n, s. [from add,] 

1. The act of adding one thing to an- 
other; opposed to diminution. 

The iafmile distance between tlie Creator and 
the noblest of all creatures cun never be mea- 
sured, nor exhausted by endless addition of finite 
degrees. Bentley. 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not Ix’ modestly done, if any of onr 
own wisdom intrude or interjiose, or be wdlliug to 
make additums to what Chiist and his apostles 
have designed. Hammond. 

Some such resemhlanres, methinks, I find 
Of our last e\ening’s talk, in this thy dream ; 

But witli addition strange I MiUon. 

The abolishing ot villanage, together with the 
custom (])ermitted among the nobles) of selling 
their lands, was a mighty addition to the pow'er ot 
the commons. Sw^. 

3. In arithmetick. 

Addition is the reduction of tw o or more num- 
bers of like kind togetluT into one sum or total. 

Cocker's Arilhiuetic, 

In law. A title given to a man, over 
and above his Christian name and sur- 
name ; she'wing liis estate, degree, oc- 
cupation, trade, age, place of dwelling. 

Cowel, 

Only retain 

The name, and all th’ addttion to a kfaog ; 

The sway, revenue, execution, 

Beloved soim, be yours ; which to confirm, 

Hiis coronet part between you. 

Shiokesp, K, Lear. 
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From tbU time, 

For Mrliat he did before Coridt, call liim, 

With all tir apj)lause and clamour of tlie host, 
Marcius Curioiaiuis. Bear ih" addition nobly 
ever. Shaketpeare's Corudanus* 

l^ere arose new disputes, upon the persons 
named by the king ; or rather, against the addi- 
tions and appellations of title, which were made 
to tlieir names. Clarendon. 

Apdi'tional. [from addiium.] 

That which is added. 

Our kalendar being once refonned and set right, 
it may be kojjt so, without any considerable vari- 
ation! foi many ages, by omitting one leap-year ; 
i. e. the additional doy I at tlic end of every 1S4 
years. Holder on Thne. 

The greatest wits, that ever wen* produced in 
one age, lived fog(‘thcr in so good an understand- 
ing, ami celebrated one another with so much 
goiieioMty ; that each of them receives an addi- 
tional liisire, from his cotempomries. ^ Addmn. 

They include in them that very kind of evi- 
dence,* wliich is supposed to be powerful : and 
d(j (withal) afford us several other additional 
j^roofs, of great force and clearness. Aiterbury. 

Additional, n. s. Additainent; some- 
thing added. Not in use. 

May be, some little additional may further (he 
incorporation. Bacon. 

A'dditory. ailf. [from add.] That 
which has the power or quality of add- 
ing. 

'Die additory fiction gives to a great man a larger 
share of reputation, than hi longs to him ; to en- 
able him, to seive some good cud or jnirposc. 

Arbuihnot. 

A'DDLE, adj, [from abel, a disea.se, 
Sax. according to Skinner and Junius : 
perhaps from yt)el idle, barren, un- 
fruitful.] Originally applied to eggs ; 
and signifying such as produce nothing, 
but grow rotten under the hen : tlience 
transferred to brains, tliat produce no- 
thing. 

There \s one with truncheon, like a ladle ; 

Tliat carries eggs too fresh or addle ; 

And still at miuioiu, as he goes. 

Among the rabble rout bestows. Ilndihras, 

After much solxturiiu’ss, fasting or long j,ick- 
ncijs, their brains were addle ; and their bdlics as 
iMupty of meat, as their he.^ds of wit. 

lini'ton on Mtlancholif. 
Thus far the poet • but his brains grovN addle ; 
And all tie* rest is purely from this noddle. Drifd. 

TV A'ddlk. r,a. \irom addle, adj.] To 
make arldle ; to corrupt ; to make barren. 

This is also evidenced in eggs, whereof the 
sound ones sink ; and such, as are addled, swim ; 
as do also those, that are termed hvpanemia:, or 
wind eggs. Browns Vulgar Vorours. 

To A'ddle. v.n. To grow; to increase. 
Obsolete. 

Where ivy cmbraceth tlic tree very sore, 

Kill ivy, else tree will addle no more 

'ruhser's Hndiandrif, 

A'ddle pa'ted. adJ. Having addl^ 
brains. See Addle. 

Poor slaves in metre, dull and addle-pated ; 

Who rh> me, below even David’s psalms translated. 

Dryden. 

To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [addresser, 1 r. 
from dere^ar. Span, from ilirigo, di-- 
rectum, Lat] 

1. To prepare one’s self, to enter upon 
any action ; as, he addressed himself to 
the work. It has to, before tlie thing. 

With him the Palmer eke, in habit sad, 

Himself addrtst to tlmt advent ure hard. Fairy Q, 

It lifted up its bead, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak. 

Shakesp. Hamlet. 
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'Dien Tnrnus, from his chariol leapmg light, 
Address'd himself on foot to fight Di^. 

2. To get ready ; to put in t. state for im- 
mediate use. 

They fell directly on the Englbh battle ; where- 
upon the earl of Warwick addreued hit men, to 
take the dank. Mayward. 

Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of meat worth resorted to this forest, 
Address a a mighty power, which were on foot, 

In his own conduct purposely to take 
His brot her here. Shakespeare, A$ you like it. 

To-night ill Hardeur we will be vour ‘guest ; 
To-morrow for the march we are aadrest. Skakesp. 

3. To apply to another by words, with 
various forms of construction* 

4. Sometimes without a preposition. 

To such 1 would address, with this most affec- 
tionate petition. Decay of' Piety, 

Anioi^ the crowd, but for above the rest. 
Young Turnus to the beauteous maid address* 

Dryden. 

Are not your orders to address the senate ? 

Addison. 

5. Sometimes with to. 

Addressing to Pullio, his great patron, and him- 
self no vulgar poet, he ^gan to assert his native 
character, which is sublimity. Dryden. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun ; 
as, he addressed himself to the general, 

7. Sometimes with the accusative of the 
matter of the address, which may be 
the nominative to the passive. 

The young hero had addressed U'ih prayers to him 
for his asdhrance. * Diydin. 

The priiu e himself, with awful dread possess’d, 
His toicA to great Apollo thus ad(/r(.st. Dryden. 

His suit was coiinnon ; but, above the rci»t, 

’Jo both the hrofher-priiices thus ac/dri^st. Dryden. 

8. To address [in law] is, to apply to the 
king in form. 

'The representatives of the nation in parliament, 
and the privy -council, address'd the king, to have 
it recalled. Sunfi. 

Address, n. s, [addressee Fr.] 

1 . Verbal application to any one, by way 
of persuasion; petition. 

Ilenrv, in knots involving Emma’s name. 

Had luilf-confess’d and Imll^conccard his dame, 
Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark 
Grcn with the year, and widen’d with tile bark, 
Venus had heard tlie virgin’s soft address; 

That, us the wound, the passion might increase. 

Prior. 

Most of the pcrsoiui, to whom these addns.scs 
are made, arc not wriseand skilful judges ; but arc 
indueiiced by their own sinful appetites and i>as- 
sious. TFaWs’s Imp. of the Mind. 

2. Courtship. 

They often have reveal’d their passions to nu* • 
But, (ell me, whose address thou favour’st must; 

I long to know, and yet 1 dread to hear it. 

Addison. 

A TCnfleman, w'hoin (I am sure) you yourself 
would have approved, made his addrcssci^' U> me. 

Addism. 

3. Manner of addressing another ; a.s, we 
say, a man of a happy or a pleasing ad- 
dress : a man of an awkward address. 

4. Skill, dexterity. 

I could produce innumerable instances from my 
own observation, of events imputed to the pro- 
found skill and address of a minister ; whu h, in 
reality, were cither mere efl’ects of negligence, 
weakness, humour, passion, or pride; or at best 
but the natural course of things, left to them- 
selves. iiWlft. 

5. Manner of directing a letter; a sense 
chiefly mercantile. 

Addre'sser. n, s. [from address,] 
The person that addresses or petit ions. 
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Addu'cent.^ aiff, [adducens, LaU] A 
word applied to those muscles, that 
bring forward^ close, or draw together, 
the parts of the body to which they arc 
annexed. Quincy, 

To Addd'lcb. V. a. [addoucir, Fr. duU 
CIS, Lat.] To sweeten, a word not in 
use now. 

Thus did the French ambassadors, with great 
show of tlieir king’s affection, and many sugared 
words, seek to Mulct all matters between tfm 
two kings. Bacon*s Hewn^ VII. 

A'deling, n. 8, [from aebel, Sax. illus- 
trious.] A word of honour among the 
Angles, properly appertaining to the 
king’s dildren ; king Edward the Coi»- 
fessor, being without issue, and intend- 
ing to make Edgar his heirj called him 
Adeling, Cowell, 

Adenography, n, a, [from ^irora 
gland, and to write, Gr.] A 

treatise of the glands. 

Ade'mption. n. s. [adimo,ademptum, 
Lat.] Taking away ; privation. Diet, 
Ade'pt. n. s, [from adeptus, Lat. that 
is, adeptus artem,] He, that is com- 
pletely skilled in ail the secrets of his 
art. It is, in its original signification, ap- 
propriated to the chymists ; but is now 
extended, to other artists. 

The preservation of chastity is easy to true 
adepts. Pops. 

Ade'pt. a(^j. Skilful ; thoroughly versed. 

If there be rcnlly such adept philosophers, aa 
we me told of; lain apt to think that, among 
their arcana, they are masters of extremely po- 
tent menstruums. aoylc, 

A'dequate. adj. [adequatus, Lat] 
Equal to; proportionate; correspondent 
to, so as to bear an exact resemblance or 
proportion. It is used generally In a 
figurative sense, and often with the 
particle to. 

Contingent death seems to be the wliole ade- 
quate object of popular courage ; but a necessary 
and unavoidable coffin strikes paleness into llie 
stoutest heart. Harvey im Consumpiunis. 

The arguments were pro|>er, adequate, and sut- 
fieient to compass their respective ends. South. 

All our simjuc ideas are adequate ; becaiis<* Iw*- 
ing nothing but the cileets of certain powers in 
tilings, filled and ordained by Cod to produce 
such sensations in us, they eaiinot but l>c cos- 
respondent and adiquate to tliose jiowers. Ijockt. 

Those arc adequate ideas, whii h perfectly re- 
present their archetypes or ohiects. Inadequate 
axe but a partial or incomplete representation of 
those archetypes, to which they are r<*ferred. 

Wutl^'a^kk. 

Adequately, adv. [from adequate. 
f. In an adequate manner; Avith just- 
ness of representation ; witii exactness 
of proportion. 

Gratitude consists adeuuately, in these twno 
things : first, that it is a debt ; and, secondly, that 
it is such a debt, as is left to every man’s iiijyie- 
liuity, whether ho will pay or no. South. 

2. It is used with liie particle to. 

l*iety is the necessary ('hristian virtue, propor- 
tioned*«dc(/uale/i/ 0) tiie omniscience* and hpirituo- 
lity of that infniile Deity. Hammond's t undam, 

A'deQUATENKSS. n. s. [irom adequate.] 
The state of being adequate ; justness of 
representation ; exactness of proportion. 
Adespo’tick. adj. Not absolute ; not 
despotic. Diet. 
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TV ADHE'RE. v. ft. \adhareOt Lat] I 

1. To sdck to; as wax to the finger ; with 
to^ before the thing. 

2. To stick, in a figurative sense ; to be 
cmsistent ; to hold together. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram 
of a scruple^ no scruple of a scruple, no incredu- 
luus or unsafe circumstance— 

Shakespeare's Twelfth Nighl. 

S, To remain firmly fixed to a (uirty, 
person, or opinion. 

Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you ; 
And sure I am, two men there are not living, 

To whom he more adheres. Shahsp. Hamlet. 

Every man of sense will agree with me, that 
aingularity is laudable ; when, in contradiction to 
a multitude, it adheres to the dictates of con- 
•cience, morality, and honour. Bople. 

Adhe'rencb. n. s. [from adhere.] See 
Adhesion. 

1. The quality of adhering or sticking; 
tenacity. 

fi. In a figurative sense; fixedness of 
mind; steadiness, fidelity. 

The firm adherence of the Jews to their religion 
is no less remarkable than thehr dispersion ; con- 
sidering it as persecuted or contemned over tlie 
whole earth. Addison. 

A constant adherence to one sort of diet may 
have bad effects on any constitution. 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 
Plain good sense, and a firm adherence to the 
point, have proved more effectual, than those arts, 
which are contemptuously called the spirit of ne- 
gociatiiig. Swi/i. 

Adhe'rency. n. s. [The same with 
hcrence.] 

1. Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres. 

Vices have a native adherency of vexation. 

Decay of* Victy. 

Adhe'rent. adj. [from adhere.] ^ 

1. Sticking to. 

Close to the cliff, with both his hands he clung ; 
And stuck adherentt and suspended hung. Pojte. 

2, United with. 

Modes are said to be inherent or adherent ; that 
is, proper or improper. Adherent or improper 
iiuHleb arise, from the joining of some accidental 
substance to the chief stihjeft, \^hich yet may be 
sejiaralcdfrom it ; so, when a bow! is wet, or a hoy 
is clothed, these are adhennt modes ; for the water 
and the clothes arc distinct substances, which nd- 
liere lo the howl or to the boy. U fltts’s Logich, 

Adhe'rent. It. s. [from adhere.] 

1 . Tlie person that adheres ; one that 
supports the cause, or follows the fortune 
of another; a follower, a partisan. 

Piinres must give protccfion to their subjects and 
adherents when worthy occasion shall require it. 

ilaUigh. 

A new wanuust he undertaken, upon the advice 
ofiliONe who, with tilt ii partisans and odAcrewts, 
were to he the sole gamers by it. ^ Swijl. 

2. Any thing outwardly belonging to a 
person. 

\Vheu tliey raiinot shake the main fort, they 
must try if* the> can possess themselves of tlie 
outwoiks ; raise ‘some prejudice against his dis- 
cretion, his humour, his carriage, and his extrin- 
sic adherents. Governnunt if the Tongue. 

Adherer, tt. s. \irom adhere.] He that 
adheres. 

Ue ought to be indulgent to tender consciences 
but, at the same time, a firm adherer, to the esta 
bUshed cliurtli. Snift. 

Adhesion, n. s. [adheesio, I.iit.] 

1 . Tlie act or state of sticking to some 
thing. Adhesion is generally used in 
the natural and adliercttce in the meta- 
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phorical sense : as^ the adhesion of iron 
to the ma^et ; and adherence of a 
client to his patron. 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of 
other bodies, if they be conveniently sliapcd for 
adkeswn. stick to one another as well as stick to 
this spirit ? Boyle. 

The rest (consisting wholly in llie sensible con- 
figuration, as smooth and rough ; or else more or 
less firm adhesion of the parts, as hard and soft, 
tough and brittle) are obvious. toeke. 

——Prove that ail things (on occasion) 

Love union, and desire adheswn. Prior. 

2. It is sometimes taken (like adherence) 
figuratively, for firmness to an opinion, 
or steadiness in a practice. 

The same want of sincerity, the same adhesion 
to vice, and aversion from goodness, will be 
! eoually a reason for tlieir rejecting any proof 
wliatsoever. Aiterbury. 

Adhe'sive. adj. [from adhesion.] Stick- 
ing: tenacious. 

If slow, >et sure, adhesive to the tract. 

Hot steaming up. Thomson. 

To ADfiriilT. a. a. [adhibeo, Lat.] To 
apply ; to make use of. 

Salt, a necessary ingredient In all sacrifices, 
WM adhibited and ‘required in tliis view only, as 
an emblem of purification. 

President Forltes's Letter to a bishop. 
ADHfBlTlON. n.s, [from adhibit.] Ap- 
plication ; use. Diet. 

Adja'cency. n. 8. [from ccf/acco, Lat.] 

1. The state of lying close to another 
thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Adja- 
cent. 

Because the Cape hath sea on both sides near 
it, and other lancls (remote as it weie) equi 
distant from it ; therefore, at that point, tlie 
noodle is not distracted by the vicinity of ad- 
jacencies, Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Adj ACCENT, adj. [a((facens, L&t.] Lying 
near or close; bordering upon BOQie< 
thing. 

It may corrupt witliin itself, although no part 
of it issue into the body adjacent. Bacon. 

Uniform pellucid niediuiiia, such as water, have 
no scnsibic refiection but in their external super- 
ficies, when* they are adjacent to other iiiedltims 
of a different density. ^ NewUm. 

Adjacent, n.^. Tliat which lies next 
another. 

The sense of the author goes visibly in its ow-n 
train ; and tlie words, n*reivlng a determined sense 
from their companions and adpicentSy will not con- 
sent to give countenance and colour to what must 
be supported at any rate. Locke. 

ADiA PHOROUs.flflJ/ Gr.] Neu- 

tral ; particularly used of .some spirits 
and salts, which are neither of an acid 
or alkaline nature. Quinn/. 

Our adiaphtjrous spirit may be obtained by dis- 
tilling the linuor that is afiorded by woods and 
ilivers other oodies. 

Adia'phoRY. n. s. [cc^ix^o^w, Gr.] Neu- 
trality ; indifi'erence. 

To ADJFXT. V. a. [adjkio, adjectum, 
Lat.] To add to ; to put to another thing. 
Adjf/ction. n.s. [adjictio, l^t.] 

1. The act of adjecting or adding. 

2. TIic thing adjected or added. 

That unto every pound of sulphur, an adjec- 
tion of one ounce’ of (piitksilver ; or unto every 
iiound of peter, one ounce of sabummon'me, will 
iniu li intend the force, and consequently the re- 
jnnl, I hnd no verity. Browns Vulgar Errou) s. 

Adjkcti'tious, adj. [from adjcction.] 
Added ; thrown in upon the rest. 
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A'djbctivb. n.<« [a^ffectivumf Lat.] A 
word added to a noun, to signify the 
addition or separation ^ some quality, 
dreumstanoe, or manner of being ; as, 
good, bad, are a^ectives : because, in 
spee^, they are applied to nouns, to 
modify their signification, or intimate 
the maxiner of existence in the things 
signified thereby. Clark’s Latin Gram. 

All the vertification of Cluudian i> included 
within the compass of four or five lines, perpetu- 
ally dosing his sense at (he end of a verse ; and 
that verse commonly, which they call golden ; or 
two substantives and two ad/eciives, with a vei b 
betwixt them, to keep the peace. Dryden 

A'djectively. adv. [from adjective.] 
After the manner of an adjective ; a term 
of grammar. 

Adieu', adv, [from d JDirt/, used ellipti- 
cally for d Dieuje vans commende, used 
at the departure of friends.] The form 
of parting, originally importing a com- 
mendation to the Divine care ; but now 
used in a popular sense, sometimes to 
tilings inanimate ; farewell 1 

Ne gave him leave to bid that aged siro 
Adieu ; but nimbly run her wonted course. 

Fairy Queen. 

Use a more spacious ceremony to the noble 
lords ; you restrained yourself within the list of 
too cola an adieu: be more expressive to tliein. 

Shakesp. AW s will that ends uh:11. 
While now I take niy last adieu, 

Heave thou no sigh, nor shed no tear ; 

Lest yet my haif-clos’d eye may view 
On eariii an object worth its care‘. Prior. 

To Adjo'in, V. a. [adjoindre, Fr. ar/- 
jungo, Lat.] 

1 . To join to ; to unite to ; to put to. 

As one, who long in populous city pent. 

Forth issuing on a sunnuers morn to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin d, from ctich thing met conceives delight. 

^{lltcn 

Corrections or improvements should be as re- 
marks udjoiutd, by way of note or coimnent.iry, 
in their proper places ; and superadded to a re- 
gular treatise. IVatl*. 

2. To fasten by a joint or juncture. 

As a mavsy whc*« 1, 

Fixt on the summit of the* highest mount. 

To whose huge spoke ten thousand lesser things 
An* mortis’d and adjoined. Shakespeare. 

To Adjo'in. V. ?i. To be contiguous to; 
to lie next, so as to liave nothing between. 
Th’ adwmmn fano the assembled Greeks ex- 
])ress'<l, 

And hunting of the (’nlcdonian beast. Dryd. 

In lianiing any thing, as little should be pro- 
posed to the mind at uiiri* us is possible; and. 
that being understood and fiillv mastered, proceed 
to the next adjoining, xttunLnowa, sltiiplo, un- 
jx rplcxed projiosilion,* lu longing to tlie matter in 
hand, and tending to the cleaung what is princi- 
pally designed. Locke. 

7V> ADJOURN, v.a. [adjourner, Tr.] 

1, To put oft* to another <lay, naming the 
time ; a term used in juridical proceed- 
ings ; as, of parliaments, or courts of 
justice. 

'I’he queen bein^ absent, ’tis needful fitness, 
That we adjourn this court to further day. 

Shakespeare. 

By the kiuc’*^ autliorilv alone and by his writ--, 
they aie assembled ; and by him alcxie, are lin y 
pro‘rogned and dissolved : hut each fabuse may 
adjourn itself. Bacon. 

2. To pul off; to defer; to let atayto a 
future time. 
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Theti, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Whv hast thou thus adjoutiCd 
The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turn’d. Shaken. Cjfmh, 
Crown high the goblets with a cheerful orai^ht : 
Enjoy the present hour, €u{jaum the future 

The formation of animals being foreign to my 
purpose, 1 shall adjourti the considwtioa of it 
to another occasion. Woodtcar<f$ Nat. Hist, 

Adjo'urnment. «. i. [(M(joummtnt, 

1. An assignment of a day ; or a putting 
off, till another day. 

yid^umment in eyre, an appointment of a day, 
when tlic justices in eyre mean to sit again. 

Cowell, 

£• Delay ; procrastination ; dismission to 
a future time. 

We will, and we will not ; and then wc will iiot 
again, anti we will. At this rate we run our lives 
out, in adiournments from time to time ; out of a 
fantastical levity, that holds us off and on, be- 
twixt hawk and buzzard. I/Kslrange. 

A'bipous. adj\ [adiposus, Lat] Fat 

Diet 

A'oit. II* s. [aditus, L8.t.] A passage, 
for the conveyance of water under 
ground ; a passage under ground in ge 
neral ; a term among the miners. 

For conveying away the water, they stand in 
aid of sundry devices; as, adits, pumps, anti 
wheels, driven by a stream, and iutcrchaiigeubly 
filling ai\d emptying two buckets. Carew. 

The delfs would be so flown with waters (it 
being impossible, to make any adits nr soughs to 
drain them) that no gins nr machines could suf- 
fice, to lay and keep them dry. Ray. 

Adi'tion. n. s. [from adeo, adiium, Lat^] 
The act of going to another. Diet 

To Adjv'dgu, ft. a. [a^udicos Lat.] 

1 . To give the thing controverted, to one 
of tlie parties, by a judicial sentence ; 
with the particle to, l^fore the person. 

The way of disputing in the schools is, by in- 
sisling on one tojucal argument ; by the success of 
which, victory is a4}ndged to die opponent or de- 
fendant. Locke. 

Tlie great competitors for Home, 
Ccpsar and Pompey, on Pliursalian plains ; 

Where stern Belionn, witli one final stroke, 
A^idg*d the empire of this globe to one. Fhillim. 

2. To sentence, or conctemn to a punish- 
ment ; with to before the thing. 

But, tliough ihou art adjudged to the death ; 

Yet I will favour thee, in what I can. Shakes]). 

3. Simply, to judge; to decree; to deter- 
mine. 

He adjudged him unworthy of his friendship, 
purposing sharply to revenge the wrong lie had 
received. Knot Its. 

Adjudication, n.s. [a^udicatio, Lat.] 
The act of judging, or of granting some- 
tliing to a litigant, by a judicial sentence. 
7b ADJU'DICATE. v. a. [atyudico, 
Lat.] To adjudge; to give something 
controverted to one of the litigants, by 
a sentence or deci.sion. 

To A'djugate. 

To yoke to 
yoke. Diet 

A'DJUMKNT. n.s, [adjumentum, Lat.] 
Help ; support. Diet. 

A'DJUNCT. «. 8* [adjunctuM, I^t.] 

1. Something adherent or united to au- 
^er, though not essentially part of 
it. 


V. a, [ndjugo, Lat.] 
to join to another by a 
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Learning U bat an atOunct to ourself ; 

And, where we are, our learning likewise is. Shah. 

But 1 make haste, to consider you as abstracted 
from a court ; which f if you will give me leave to 
use a term of logick) is only an atyunct, not a 
propriety, of happiness. Dryden. 

The talent of discretion, in its several ad^Tuncts 
and circumstances, is no where so serviceable as 
to the clergy. Swiji. 

2. A person joined to another. This sense 
rarely occurs. 

He made him the associate of his heir-apparent 
tether with the lord Cottingtou (as an adjtmct 
ox lingular experience and trust) in foreign travels, 
and in a business of love. Wotten, 

A'djunct. adj. United with; imme- 
diately consequent. 

So well, Uiat what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to niy act. 
Pd do't. ohakesp. King John, 

Adju'nction. II. 8, [atyunctio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of adjoining or coupling to- 
gether. 

2. The thing joined. 

Adju'nctivk. n. «. [a^^unctivus, Lat.' 

1. He that joins. 

2. That, which is joined. 

Adjura'tion. n, s. [a^'uratio, Lat] 

1. The act of adjuring, or proposing an 
oath to another. 

2. The form of oath, proposed to another. 

When these learned men saw' sickness and frenzy 
cured, the dead raised, the oracles put to silence, 
the dsrmoiis and evil spirits forced to confess 
themselves no gods, by persons, who only made 
use of prayer and adjurations in the iimne of their 
crucified Saviour hW could they doubt of their 
Saviour’s power, on the like occasions P 

Addison on the Christum Rtligion. 

To ADJU'RE. V, am \a^uro, Lat] To 
impose an oath upon another, prescribing 
the form in which he shall swear. 

Thou kuow’st, the magistrates 
And princes of my country came in person ; 
Solicited, comraouded, threaten’d, urg’d. 

Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty 
And of religion; press'd; how just it was, 

How honourable. Milton. 

Ye lamps of heaven! (he said, and lifted higli 
His hands now free) thou venerable sky ! 

Ye sacied altars, from whose flames I lied ! 

Be all of you adjured. , Drydcn. 

To ADJUST. V, a, [adjuster, Fr.] 

1. To regulate ; to put in order; to settle 
in the right form. 

Your lordship removes all difficulties, and sup- 
plies all our wants, faster than tlie most visionary 
projector can adjust liis schemes. Swijl. 

2. To reduce to the true state or standard ; 
to make accurate. 

Tlic names of mixed modes, for the most part, 
want standards in nature, whereby men may rec- 
tify and adjust their significHtion ; tlicrcfore they 
are very various and doubtful. Iax'Kc. 

3. To make conformable. It requires the 
particle to, before the thing to which 
the conftjrmity is made. 

As to the accomplishment of this remarkable 
prophecy, whoever reads the account given by 
Josephus, without knowing his character; and 
compares it, witli what our Saviour foretold ; 
would think, the historian had been a Christian ; 
and that he had iiotfiiiig else in view, but to adjust 
the event to tlic prediction. Addison. 

Adju'stment. n. s. [adjustement, Fr.] 

1. Regulation; the act of putting in me- 
thod; settlement. 

The farther ajid clearer adjustment of tliis affair, 

I am constrained to adjourn to tlic larger treatise. 

W^ward. 
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2. The state, of being put in method* or 
regulated. 

It is a vulgar idaa we have of a watch or clock, 
when we conceive of it, as an initrumonl made to 
shew the hour ; but it is a learnt, d idea, which the 
watch-maker has of it ; who knows all the several 
parts of it, together with the various connections 
and adjustments of each part. Watts's LogicL 

A'djutant. n, 8 . A petty officer, whose 
duty is to assist the major, by distribut- 
ing the py, and overseeing the punislv- 
ment, of the common men. 

To ADJUTE. e. a. [a^uvo, adjuium, 
Lat] To help ; to concur ; a word not 
now in use. 

For there be 
Six bachelors as bold as he, 

Adjusting to his company ; 

And eacTi one hath his livery. 

Jien Jonson'i ITndmtooda, 


Adju'tor. n. s. [adjuiot', 
helper. 

Adju'tory. add. 

That, which helps, 

Adju'trix. m. 8, 
helps. 

A'juvant. a 
ful; useful. 


Lat.] A 
Diet 

[adjutorius, Lat] 
Diet 

[Lat.] She, who 
Diet 

[adjuvans, Lat.] Help- 
Dict 


To A'djuvate. e. a, [adjuvo, Lat.] To 
help ; to further ; to put forward. Diet. 
Adme'asurement. n. s. [See Mea- 
sure.] The adjustment of propor- 
tions ; the act or practice of measuring 
according to rule. 

Admeasurement is a writ, which lieth for the 
bringing of those to a mediocrity , that usurp more 
than their part. It lieth in two cases; mu* is 
termed admeasurenunt of dower, where the widow 
of the deceased holdcth (from the heir or his guar- 
dian) more in the name of her dower, than be- 
longeth to her : tlie other is admeo^urement of pas- 
ture, which lieth between those, that have cons- 
mon of pasture appendant to their freehold, or 
common by vicinage ; in case, any one of them 
(or more) do surdiarge the common with mone 
cattle than they ought. Cotcell. 

In some counties they are not much acquainted, 
with admeasurement l\y acre ; and tliereby the 
writs contain twice or tiirice so many acres more, 
than the land hull). Bacon. 

Admensura'tjon. n.s, [ad and mejs- 
sura, Lat.] The act, or practice, of 
measuring out to each his part. 
Adminicle, n.s, [adminicuium, Lat.] 
Help; support ; furtherance. Diet, 
Adminicular. adJ. [from adminicu^ 
lum, Lat.] That, which gives help. 

Diet, 

To ADMTOISTER. v, a. [admxnisiro^ 
Lat.] 

. To give ; to afford ; to supply. 

Let zcpliyrs bland 
Administer their tepid genial itirs ; 

Nought fear he from the west, whose genth 
warmth 

Discloses well the earth's all-lccming womb. 

Philips, 

, To act, as the minister or agent in any 
employment or office; generally, but 
not always, with some hint of subordi- 
nation ; as, to adminisUr ihe govern- 
ment. 

For forms of govemment let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best fldmiwMtcr’d, is best. ^ Pope. 

To admmistcr justice ; to distribute 
right* 
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4* To adminifter the sacraments, to dis- 
pense them. 

Have not thej the old popish custom of admi- 
wiMttrmg the blessed sacrament of the holy eu- 
charist with wafer cakes ? Hooker, 

5. To administer an oath ; to propose or 
require an oath authoritatively ; to ten- 
der an oath. 

Swear b v the duty that you owe to heev’n 
To keep the oath that we aiminister. S^kcspeare, 

6. To administer physick ; to give phy- 
sick, as it is wanted. 

1 was carried on men's sliouldars adminutcrin£ 
physick and phlebotomy. W'of^’s rpyage. 

7. To administer to; to contribute; to 
bring supplies. 

I must not omit, that there is a fountain rising 
In the upper part of my garden, which forms a 
little wandering rill ; and adminitten to the plea- 
sure as well as Uie plenty of the place. Spectator. 

6. To perform the office of an adminis- 
trator, in law. See Administrator. 

Neale's order was never performed, because 
the executors durst not admmuter. 

Arbuthnflt and Pope. 

To Administrate, e. c. [administro, 
Lat.] To exhibit ; to give as physick. 
Not in use. 

They have the same effects in medicine, when 
inwardly adminittrated to animal bodies. 

Woodmrd. 

Administra'tion. ji. a. [adminis- 
tratio, Lat.] 

1. The act of administering or conducting 
any employment ; as, the conducting the 
public affairs ; dispensing the laws. 

I then did use the person of your father j 
The imaTC of his power lay then in me : 

And in ui* adminutratum of liis law, 

While 1 was busy for the commonwealth, 

Your highness pleased to forget my place. 

Sftaketpeare. 

In the short time of his adnUniftration, he shone 
so powerfully upon me ; that, like the heat of a 
Russian summer, he ripened the fruits of poetry 
iu a cold climate. Jji'yden. 

R. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. 

It may pass for a maxim in state, that the od- 
minwtratum cannot be placed in too few hands, nor 
the legislature in too many. ^iji. 

S. Collectively ; those, to whom the care 
o^ublic affairs is committed ; as, 

Tlie administration has been opposed in parlia- 
raejit. 

4. Distribution ; exhibition ; dispensation. 

There is, in sacraments, to be observed their 
force, and their form of administration. Hoohtr. 

By the universal udmmhtratam of grace (Iwgun 
by our Messed Saviour, entfirged by his apostles, 
earned on hy their itiiniediate successors, and to 
be coinpletiMl by the rest to the world’s end) all 
types, that darkened this faith, are enlightened. 

Sprat'slkrmmis. 

Admi nistrative. a((j. [fVom adminis- 
U'ate.] That, which administers ; that 
by which any one administers. 

Administra'tor. n.s. [adminhirator, 

Lai.] 

1. It is properly taken for him, that has 
the goods of a man dying intestate, com- 
mitted to his charge by the ordinary ; 
and is aCcoimtiible for the same, when- 
ever it shall please the ordinary to call 
upon him thereunto. Cowell, 

He was wtmderfully diligent to enquire and «ib- 
•erve, wliat l>ecaiue tif tlie king of Arragon, in 
bokilng the kingdom of Castilie ; and wheUier lie 
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did hold it in his own right, or as administrator to 
his daughter. ^ Bacvn^sHenrpXll. 

2. He, that officiates in divine riteSt | 

I feel my conscience bound to remember the I 
death of Christ, with some society of ChrUtlalisor 
other, since it is amost plain command ; whether 
tlie person, who distributes these clemaiits, be 
only an occasiuitai or a settled administrator, 

^ Watts. 

S, He, that conducts the government. 

The residence of tlie prince, or chief adtttinis^ 
trator of tlie civil power. Sw^* 

Administratrix^ n. s, [Lat] She, 
who administers in consequence of a will. 

Administra'torship. n.f. [from ffrf- 
minisfrator,] The office of adminis- 
trator. 

ADMTRABfLiTY. «. 8, [admirahilis,^ 
Lat] The quality or state of being 
admirable. Diet. 

A'dmirable. h^. [admirabilis, I^t] 
To be admired; worthy of admiration;! 
of power to excite wonder: always 
taken in a good sense, and applied either 
to persons or things. 

Tiic more power he hath to hurt, the more ad- 
mirable is his praist', that he will not hurt. 

Sidney. 

God was with them in all their nffUctions j and , 
at length, by working their admirable deliverance, | 
did testify tnat they served him nut in vain. | 

Hooker. \ 

What admirable things occur, in the remabis of , 
several other philosophers ! Short, I confess, of ; 
the rules of ciiristianity, but generally above the 
lives of Christians. SouWs Sermons. 

You can at most 

To an indiflfrent lover’s praisi pretend : 

But you would spoil an admirable friend. Dryden. 

A'dmirableness. ft. 8. [from admir- 
able,] The quaUty of being admirable ; 
the power of raising wonder. 

A'dmirably. V. a, [from admirable.] 
So as to raise wonder, in an admirable 

! manner. 

The theatre in the most spacious, of any I ever 
saw ; and so admirably well contrived, that, from 
tlie very depth of the stage, the lowest sound 
may be heard distinctly to the* farthest part of the 
audience, as in a wispering place ; and yet, raise 
your voice as high as you please, there is nothing 
(like an echo) to cause the least confusion. Addis. 

A'UMIRAL. n. 8, [amiral, Fr. of un- 
certain etymology.] 

1. An officer or magistrate, that has the 
government of the king's navy, and 

I the hearing and determining all causes 
(as well civil as criminal) belonging to 
the sea. Cowell. 

2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He also, in battle at sea, overthrew Bodericus 
Botundus, admiral of Spain ; ui which figlU, the 
admiral with his son were both slain, and seven 
of his gallics taken. KnoHa 

Make the hm shine with pnllantr\ , and all 
I’he English \ outh flock to tm ir admiral. Trailer. 

3 The ship, which carries the admiral 
or commander of the fleet. 

The udmiml galley, wlicieiii the empei or him- 
self was, b\ great mischance struck ujiuii u sand. 

KnolUh 

A'dmibalship. n. s, [from admiral.] 
'Flic office or pow'cr of on admiral. 

A'dmiralty. n.s, \amiraulte,Vv.] The 
poucr or officers appointed for the ad- 
ministration of naval affairs. 
Admira'tion. ff. 8. [admiratio, Lat ] 
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1* Wonder ; the act of admiring or won* 
dering. 

Indued with human voice and bumixi aenie. 
Reasoning to admkratim. Miitom. 

Tl»® passions always move, and therefore (con- 
•aquently) pleafe \ tot, without motion, there can 
no delight ; which cannot he considered, but 
as an active passion. W hen we \iew those ele- 
vated Ideas of nature, the lesult of tliat view is 
admbratwn, which is always the cause of pleasure. 

Dryden, 

Jhere b a pleasure in admiratum ; and this Is 
that, which properly causeth admimtion ; when 
we discover a great deal in an objeet, which we 
nnderstaDid to be excellent ; wid yet we see (we 
know not how much) more K'vond that, wliieli 
our understandings cannot fully reach and com- 
prehend. Tillotson. 

2. It is taken sometimes in a bad sense, 
though generally in a good. 

Y’^our boldness 1 with admiration sec. 

What hope had you, to gain a queen like me ’ 
Because a hero torc’d me once away, 

Am 1 thouglit fit to be a second prey ? Dryden. 

To ADMl'RE. V, a, [admiro, Lat. arf- 
mirer, Fr.] 

1. To regard with wonder, generallyina 
good sense. 

’Tis here, that knowledge wonders ; and there 
is an admiration, that is not the daughter of igiu)- 
rance. This indeed stupidly gazeln at the un- 
wonted efToct : but the philosophic passion truly 
admires and adores the supreme efficient. 

GlanvilU . 

2. It is sometimes used in more familiar 
speech, for to regard with love. 

3. It is used but rarely in an ill sense. 

\ ou have displac’d the mirth, broke the good 
meeting, 

Witli most admired disorder. Shakesp. Macbeth 

roADMl'RE. v,n. To wonder; some- 
times with the particle at. 

The eye is already so perfect, that 1 belies'c the 
reason of a man would easily have rested here, and 
admir'd at his own contrivance, Hay on the CrtaU 

AdmFrer. n. 8, [from admire,] 

1 . The person, that wonders, or regards 
witli admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained bo 
great reputation, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of each other. ^ Addismi. 

Who most, to shun or hate mankind, pretend ; 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. Pope. 

2. In common speech, a lover. 

Admi'iiingly. adv. [from admire.] 

With admiration ; in the manner of an 
admirer. 

The king very lately spoke of him admiringly 
and mournfullY. Sba^i sp. util that ends util. 

Wo innv yet further admirmf>ly observe, thett 
men usually give fret licst, where they have not 
gi\ en before. ^ Boyle. 

Admissible, adj. [admiltOj admissum, 
Lat.] That, which may be admitted. 

Supjiose that this supposition were admisttbU ; 
yet tins would not any way be iner)n‘ii^teut with 
tlie eternity of the divine nature and essence. 

Hah ’« Origin rf Mankind. 

.Ydmi'ssion. w. $. [admmissiOf Lat] 

1. The act or practice of admitting. 

There wns also enacted that charitable law', fi r 
the aWnimion of jioor suitors without fee ; whereby 
]>oor men bccuuie rather able to vex, than unabre 
to sue. ^ Bacon's Henry \Tl. 

B\ means of our solitary situation, and our rare 
adin'ission of strangers, wc know most part of the 
habitable world, and arc ourselves unknown. 

Bacons New Atalantii, 

2. The state of l>eing admitted. 

My father saw y ou ill designs pursue ; 

And'ray admission shew’d hit fear of you. Dryd, 
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God did thrn erorcise man’s hopes with tlic 
expectations, of a iu'ttor paradise, or a more in- 
timate admisshn to himself. South's Sermons. 

Our king descends from Jove : 

And hitlier are wc come, hv his coramand» 

'I'o crave admission in vour imppy land. JOryden. 

S. Admittance ; the power of entering* 
or being admitted 

All springs have some degree of heat, none ever 
freezing, no not in the longest and severest frosts • 
cspeciiuiy those, wheie theie is such a site ant 
disposition of the strata, as gives free and easy 
admission to this heat. Wmboard's Nat. Hist. 

4. [In the ecclesiastical law.] It is, when 
the patron presents a clerk to a church 
that is vacant ; and the bishop, upon ejta* 
mination^ admits and allows of such 
clerk to be fitly qualified, by saying. Ad- 
mitto te habilem. At/Iifft's Parergon, 

5. The allowance of an argument; the 
grant of a position not fully proved. 

ADMIT, v a, [admUto, Lat.] 

1. To suffer to enter ; to grant entrance. 

TMirth, admit me of thv crew. Milton. 

Does not one table Bavins still admits Pope, 

2. To suffer to enter upon an office; in 
which sense the phrase of admission info 
a college, &c. is used. 

Tile treasurer found it no hard niatler, so far 
to terrify him ; dial, for the king’s service, as uas 
pretended, he admitudf fur a six-clerk, a person 
recommended by him. Clarendon, 

3. To allow an argument or position. 

.Suppose, IK) weapon can thy valour’s pride 
i:Iuhtfuc ; tJiat, by no force, tllou ikun Nt be won : 

Admit, no steel* can liurt or v^<^und *tby side ; 

And be it, heav’u hath tliee such favour done. 

Fairfax. 

This argument is like to have the less oflTect on 
me, seeing 1 cannot easily admit tJie mfercnce. 

Loche, 

4. To allow or grant, in general; some- 
times with the particle of. 

If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts 
lua^ be e\alte<l and images raised above the life ; 
that leads you insensibly, from your own prin- 
ciples to mine. Drydcn. 

Admi'ttable. adj, [from admit.] Jhe 
person or thing, which may be admitted. 

Because they liaxe not a bladder, like those we 
observe in others, they have no gall at all, is a 
paralogism not admittahU ; a fallacy, that needs 
not the sun to scatter it. Broun. 

Thecletk, xxho is [iresmited, ought to prove to 
die bishop, that he is a deacon, and (hat he has 
( rders ; otherwise the liishop is not hound to ad- 
mit him ; for, as the law then stood, a deacon was 
admUtahlc, Aiflife's Parergon. 

ADMi'TrANCE w. .9. [from admit ] 

1. The act of admitting; allowance or 
permission to enter. 

It cannot entt r aii> man’s conceit to think it 
lawful, that cverx man wliicli listeth should take 
upon him charge in tlie ehiKcli ; and therefore a 
St lenin adnuttaurt is of sucli necessity , that, with- 
out it, there can tie no ( him h politx ! Htwkei'. 

As to the ad mitt ana of die weiglity elastic parts 
of the air into the blood, llnouidi die coats of the 
vessels; it seems contiary to e\|ierinieiits upon 
dead bodies. Arhuthnot on Aliments 

2. The power or right of (*ntcring. 

h.it, 

If 1 do line one of dieir bands ^ — ’lis gold, 

^Vhich buy s admittance. Shakespeare's Cifmb. 

Suraly a daily ex|)ccldtioii at the eaie is Uic 
readiest way, to gain adniittuncr into the house. 

S»mth*s Sermons. 

Tliere’s newa^non^Bcrtran : he desires 
Admittafsce to tlie king ; and cries aloud, 

This day shall end our fesua. Dryden. 
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There arc some ideas, which have admittance 
only througli one sense, which is peculiarly 
adapted to receive them. Locke. 

Custom or prerogative^ of being ad- 
mitted to great pertom ; a sense now out 
of use* 

Sir John, you are a gratlemaii of excellent 
breeding, of grent admittatice ; authentick, in your 
place and person ; ^ncraliy allowed for your 
many warlike, courtJike, and learned prepara- 
tions. ^ Shakespeare. 

4. Concession of a position. 

Nor could the Pythagorean give easy admittance 
thereto ; for. holcnng tliat separate souls succes- 
sively supplied other bodies, they could hardly 
allow the raising of souls from other worlds. 

Browti’s Vulgar Errours. 

To Admix, v. a. [admisceo, Lat] To 
mingle with something else. 
Admi'xtion. n. s, [from admix,] The 
union of one body with another, by 
mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined, by strong waters j 
orby admiitkm of salt, sulphur, and mercury. 

Bacm. 

The elements are no where pure, in these lower 
regions ; and if there is any frc*e from the admix- 
tion of another, sure it is above the concave of 
the moon. GlanvUle. 

There is no way, to make a strong and vigorous 
powder of saltpetre, without the admhUon of sul- 
phur. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

Admixture, n, s, [from admix,] The 
body, mingled with another; perhaps 
sometimes tlte act of mingling. 

Whatever acrimony or amaritude at any time 
redounds m it, must be derived from the admixture 
of another sharp bitter substance, 

Harvey on Consumptions 
A mass, which to the eye appears to be nothing 
but mere simple earth, sHhH, to the smell or taste, 
discoxer a plentiful aumixlure of suJjihur, alum, or 
some other inimial. Wowlawd's Nat. Hist. 

To ADMO NISH, r. a, [admoneo, Lai.] 
To warn of a fault ; to reprove gently ; 
to counsel against wrong practices ; to 
put in mind of a fault or a duty ; with 
the particle of, or against ; which lat- 
ter 18 more rare ; or the infinitive mood 
of a verb. 

One of h s curdiiiah, who better knew the in- 
trigues of ullairs, admonished him against that un- 
skilful piece of ingenuity. Decay rf Piety. 

Ue oj their xxicked wa^s 
Sliall them admonish, and before theia set 
The patlis of righteousness. Milton. 

But, when he was admonished by bis subject to 
dcscendf lie came down, gently circling in tlie air 
and singing, to the ground. Drydvn. 

Admo'nisher. n,s, [from admonhh,] 
The person, that admonishes, or puts 
another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a inildtidmoww/ifr; a court satirist, 
fit for tlie gentle times of Augustus. Dryden. 

Admo'nishment. n,s, \Promadmomsh,] 
Admonition ; the notice, by which one 
is put in mind of faults or duties : a 
word not often used. 

But yet be wary, iiitliy studious care.— 

— Jliy grave admonishments prevail with me. 

Sliakcsp. Henry V p,l. 
To tir infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal Uiaiiks; and his admonishment 
Receive, with solemn purpose to observe 
Immutably his sovereign will, the end 
Of what we are. Milton. 

Admonition. n,s, [admonitio, Lat.] 
Tlie hint of a fault or duty ; counsel ; 
gentle reproof. 

Tliey must gi ve our teacliers leave, for the saving 
of souls, to intcnuingle aometimes with other 
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more necessary things, admonition concerning 
these not unnecessary. HotAter, 

E rora this admonition (hey took only occasion, 
to redouble their fault, and to sleep again: so 
that upon a second and third admonition, Uiey nad 
nothing to plead for their unseasonable drowsi« 
ness. South's SermonM, 

Admoni'tioner. n. t. [from admoni- 
tion,] A libera] dispenser of admoni- 
lion; a general adviser. A ludicrous 
term. 

Albeit the admonitioners did seem at first, to like 
no prescript form of prayer at all ; but thought it 
the best, that their minister should alway s be left 
at liberty to pray, as bis own discretion cud serve ; 
their defender, and his associates, have sithence 
proposed to the world a form as themselves did 
like. Hooker. 

Admo'nitory. adf, [admonitorine, 
Lat.] That, which admonishes. 

The sentence of reason is either mandatory, 
shewing what must be done ; or else permissive* 
declaring only what may be done ; or tliirdly, od- 
7nonitory, opening what is the must convenient for 
us to do. Hooker, 

Admurmura'tion. «• s. [admurmuro, 
Lat.] The act of miirmunng or whia- 
pering to another. DicL 

To Admo've. V, a, [admoveo, Lat.] To 
bring one thing to another. A word 
not in use. 

If, unto the powder of loacUtonc or iron, we ad- 
move the north-pole of the loadstone ; the powders, 
or small divisions, will erect and conform them- 
selves thereto. Broum's Vulgar Errours. 

Ado', n, s, [from the verb to do, with a 
before it, as the French affaire^ from d 
and fatre. 

1. Trouble, difficulty. 

lie took Clitophon prisoner ; whom, with much 
ado, he keepeth alive j the Helots being villahs- 
ousiy cruel. Sidney, 

Tney moved, and in the end persuaded (with 
much ado) the jieople, to bind themselves by 
solemn oath. Hooker. 

He kept the borders and marches of the pale, 
with much ado; Ik* held many parliaments, 
xx herein sunib j law s \x ere made. Sir John Davies. 

With mu(l)*«//a, he pariK kept awake; 

Not siitfring all his eyes, repose to take. Dryden. 

2. Bustle; tumult;’ business; sometimes 
with tlie particle about. 

Let’s follow, to see tlie end of lids ado. Shakesp. 
All tins ado, about Adam's fathtuhood and the 
greatness of its power, helps nothing to establish 
the power of (hose that goxeni. Locke. 

3. It has a light and ludicrous sense, inv- 
plying more tumult and show of busi- 
ness, than tlie affair is worth : iu this 
sense it is of late generally used. 

I made no more ado, but took all their seven 
points in iny target, thus : Shakesp. Henry IV 

We'll keep no great ado a friend or two.^ 

It may be thought, we held him carelessly. 

Being our kinsman, if we revel much. 'Shakesp 
Conic, says Puss, xxithout any more ado, ’tif 
time to go to breakfast; cats doirt lixe upon dhi- 
logues. L' Estrange. 

Adole'scence. 7 w. s. [adolescentia, 
Adole'scency. j Lat.] The age suc- 
ceeding childhood, and succeeded by 
puberty : more largely, that part of life, 
in which the body has not yet reached 
its full perfection. 

He was so far from a boy, that he was a man 
born, and at his full stature ; if we believe Joae- 
piius, who j laetf him in the last adokscenev, niui 
makes kini twenty -live years old. BrAm. 

Tl»e sons must have a tedious time of childhooxl 
and aehkscence, befora they caiv cither thcnnelTm 
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Msht their parents, or encourage them with new 
hopes of posterity. Bentley. 

To ADOTT. V. tf. [adopto, Lat.] 

1. To take a son by choice ; to make him 
a son, who was not so by birth. 

Were m)ne of all my father’s sisters left j 
Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft : 

None, by an uncle’s or a mrondame’s side : 

Yet I could some (idoptcdl lieir provide. Dr^en. 

2. To place any person or thing, m a 
nearer relation, than they have by na- 
ture, to something else. 

Whetiier, adt^ited to some neighb’ring star. 

Thou roll’t above us in thy wana'ring race ; 

Or. in procession lixM anti regular, 

MovM with the heaven’s niaiestic pace ; 

Or call’d to more celestial buss. 

Thou tread’st with seraphiins the vast abyss. 

We are seldom at case, from the solicitation of 
our natural or adirpled desires ; but a constant suc- 
cession of uneasinesses Tout of that stock, which 
natural wants or acquired habits have heaped-up) 
take tiie will in tlicir turns. I^ke. 

Auo'ptedly. adv, [from adopted,'] Af- 
ter the manner of something adopted. 

Adoptedlif, as school-maids change their names, 
By vain (though apt) affeciion. Shakespeare. 

Adop'ter. w. [from adopt,] He, that 
gives some one by choice the rights of 
a son. 

Adoption, n, $, [adoptio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of adopting, or taking to one’s 
self what is not native. 

2. The state of being adopted. 

My bed shall be abused, uiy reputation gnawn 
at; and I shall not only receive this villainous 
wiung, but stand under the adoption of abomina- 
ble terms ; and by him, that does me the wrong. 

Shakespeare. 

She purpos’d, 

When she had fitted yon willi her craft, to work 
Her son into th* adoption of the crown. ^ Shahesp. 

In every act of oiii (Christian worship, s\e are 
taught to rail upon him uiulci the endearing cha- 
lactor of our Father; to remiml us ol our odo/jtiow ,• 
that we are made heirs ol God, and joint heirs of 
(hirist. Rogers^ Sermons. 

Ado'ptive, adj, [adootivus, Lat,] 

1 . He that is adopted by another, and 
made his son. 

It is impossible, an elective monarch should lx* 
so free and absolute, as an hcrcditai y ; no more 
than it is possible for a lather, to luneso full 
pow’cr and intertst in an adoj line son, us in a na- 
tural. Bacon. 

2. He that adopts another, and makes 
him his son. 

An adopted son ennnot cite his adaptive father 
into couil, wiihouthis Ictivc. Ayli^es Parergon. 

Ado'radle. adJ, [adorad/e, Fr,] That, 
which ought to be adored ; that, which 
is worthy of divine honours. 

‘ On these two, the love of God and our nelgh- 
‘ hour, hang botli the law and the prophets,* says 
the adorable Author of Christianity ; and the 
Apostle says,* the end of the law is charity .’C/ieyae. 

Ado'rablenkss, n, s, [from adorable,] 
The quality of being adorable ; wortlii- 
ness of divine honours. 

Ado'rably. adv, [from adorable,] In 
a roann'er worthy of adoration. 

Adora'tion. n,s, [adoratio, Lat.] 

1. T^e external homage paid to the Divi- 
nity, distinct from mental reverence. 

Solemn and serviceable worship we name, for 
distipctioii sake, whatsoever bclongeth to the 
church (or ])ublick society) of God, by way of 
external adoration. Hiweer. 

it is possible to suppose, that those, who believe 


a supreme excellent Being, may yet give him no 
external adoration at all. StilUngiieet. 

2. Homage, paid to persons in high pbuse, 
or esteem. 

O certMiiony ! shew me but thy wortli ! 

What is thy toll, O adoration ! 

Art thou nouglit eUe, but place, degree, aud forniy 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? 

Wherein thou art less happy, being fear’d, 

Tlian they in fearing. 

What driiik’st thou oft, instead of homage sweet,, 
But poison'd flattery ^ Shahetp. Henry V. 

To ADO'RE. V. a, [adoro, Lat.j 

1. To worship with external homage ; to 
pay divine honours. 

The mountain nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. Vryden. 

2. It is used popularly, to denote a nigh 
degree of reverence or regard ; to reve- 
rence ; to honour ; to love. 

The people appear atloring their prince, and 
their prince adoring God. Taller, No. 57. 

Make future limes thy equal act adore ; 

And be, what brave Orestes was before. Pope's Ody. 

Ajdo'rement. n, s, [from adore,] Ado- 
ration ; worship : a word scarcely used. 

The priests of elder times deluded their nppre- 
liensions, uith soolh-*>Hy iiig, and sucli oblique ido- 
latries ; and won their ciecfiili ties to the literal and 
downright odiircmenl, of cats, lizards, and beetles. 

JiiouHs Vulgar Lrrours. 

Ado'rer. n, s, [from adore.] 

1 . He, th«at adores ; a worshipper ; a term, 
generally used in a low sense; as, by 
lovers, or admirers. 

Being so far provoked (as 1 was) in France, T 
would abate her nothing ; ihough I profess myself 
her adorer, not her friend. H^takesj). Cymbihiie. 

\\ liilst as th’ approaching pageant does appear, 
And echoing crowds speak raighty'^ Venus near ; 

1, her adorer, too devoutly stand. 

Fast on the utmost iiiargih of the land. Prior. 

2. A worshipper ; in a serious sense. 

He uas so severe an adorer of trutii, as not to 
dissemble ; or to sufter any man to think, that he 
Would do any tiling, which he resolved not to do. 

Clareiuion, 

To A DO'RN. v.a. [udforno, Lat.] 

1 . To dress ; to deck the person with or- 
naments. 

He hath clothed me, with the garments of salva- 
tion ; he hath covered me with tlio robe of righte- 
ousness *, as a bridegroom decketh himself with 
ornaments, and as a iiride adometh herself with 
her jewels. ha. Ixi. 10. 

Y'et ’tis not to adorn and gild each part, 
niat shews more cost than art ; 

Jewels, at misc aud lips, but ill appear. Cowley. 

2. To set out atiy place or thing, with de- 
corations. 

A gallery, adorned with the pictures or statues of 
the invention of things useful to human life Cowley. 

3. To embellish with oratory, or elegance 
of language. 

lliis will supply men’s tongues, with many new 
things i to be named, adorned, and described, in 
their discourse, Spiat. 

Thousands there arc, in darker fame that dwell, 
W^hose names some nobler poem shall adorn ; 

For, tho’ unknown to me, they sure fought well. 

Vryden. 

Ado'RN. adj, [from the verb.] Adorned; 
decorated ; a word, peculiar to Milton. 

She’ll to realities yield all her shows ; 

Made so adorn, for thy delight the more. MUton. 

Ad'ornment. n, 8, [from adorn.] Or- 
nament ; embellishment ; elegance not 
now in use. 

This attribute was not given to tlic earth, while 
it was confused : nor to the heavens, before they 
had motion and adorniMnt. 

Raleigh's History tf tht World. 


She held the very garment of Postham 
more resprct, than my noble and natural person, 
together with the adornment of my qualities. 

Shakesp. Cymbeline. 
Ado'wn. adv, [from a and down,] 
DcnYn; on the ground. 

Thrice did she sink adown, in deadly sound ; 
And thrice he her reviv'd, with busy pain. 

* Fairy Queen, 

Ado'wn. prep, Down; towards the 
ground; firom a higher situation, to- 
wards ft lower. 

In this remembrance, Emily^ ere day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in rich array ; 

Fresh as the month, and as the morning fair : 

Adown her sliouldcrs fell her length of n^air. Dryd. 

Adre^ad. adv, [from a and dread; as, 
a$ide, athirst, asleep,] In a state of 
fear; frighted; terrified: row obsolete. 

And tliiiiking, to make all im u adread to sucli 
a one ; an enemy, who would not spare nor fear, 
to kill so great a prince. Sidney. 

Abri'ft. adv, [from a and drift, from 
drive,] Floating at random ; as any im- 
pulse may drive. 

Then shall this mount 
Of Paradise, by miglil of waves, be moved 
Out of his place ; push’d by the horned flood 

i Witli all hih verdure spoil’d, end trees adrift) 

)ovvn the great river, to the opening gulf 
And there take root. Milton. 

It seem’d a corps adrift, to distant sight ; 

But, ut a distance, who could judge aright ? Dryd. 

The custom of frequent icflection will keep 
their minds, from running adrift ; and call their 
thoughts home, from useles.s unattentive roving. 

lAKkeott. FAiwatioH. 

ADROIT, adj, [French.] Dextrous; 
active; skilful. 

An adroit stout fellow would sometimes destroy 
a whole family, with justice apparently against 
him the whole time. Jervus's Von Quixote. 

Abro'itnrss, w. s, [from adroit,] Dex- 
terity ; readiness ; activity. Neither 
this word, nor adriot, seem yet com- 
pletely naturalized. 

A dry', adv, [from a and dry.] Athirst; 
thirsty ; in want of drink. 

He never told any of them, tliat he was his 
bumble servant, but his well-wisher ; and would 
rather he thouglit n maleconteut, than drink tlie 
king’s health vdien he was not adn/. {spectator. 

Adsciti'tious. adj, [adscititius, Lat.] 
That, which is taken in, to complete 
something else, though ori^nallv ex- 
trinsick ; supplemental, additional. 
Adstri'ction. n, s, [adstrictio, Lat.] 
The act of binding together ; and applied 
generally, to medicaments and applica- 
tions, which have the power of making 
the part contract 

To ADVA'NCE. v, a, [dvancer, Fr.] 

1. To bring forward, in the locd sense. 
Now mom, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advanettif ,sow'd the earth w ith orient pearl. Milt. 
2. To raise to preferment ; to ag^andize. 
HehaUi been ever constant, in his course of ad- 
vancing me ; from a private gentlewoman, he made 
me a marchioness ; and from a marchioness, a 
queen ; and now he intends to crown my iunocen- 
cy, with the glor}»^ of martyrdom. Baron. 

The declaration of the greatness of Mordecai, 
whereunto the king advan^ him. Eoher, x, 

3. To improve. 

What laws can be advised more proper uid ef- 
fectual, to advance the nature df man to its highest 
perfection, than these precepts of Christianity ? 
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4 . To heighten ; to grace ; to give lustre 
to. 

A* the cslliog dignifies the man, so tlie man 
much more adwncei hfs calling. As a gannent, 
though it warms the body, has a return with an 
advantage, being much more warmed by it. 

^utnt Semum$* 

5, To forward; to accelerate. 

'I hc»e three last were slower, than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itself ; and this culture did rather 
retard than advance. Bacon. 

f). To propose ; to oflfer to the publick ; to 
brings to view or notice. 

I’hedon I hight, quoth he; and do odooncf 
Mn ancestry from famous Coradin. Fairy Queen. 

1 dare not advance my opinion, against the jiidg- 
mcnf of so great an author ; hut 1 think it fmr, to 
leave (he decMoii to the publick. Vryden, 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 

But CKteh tile spreading notion of tlie town. Pape, 

To Adva ncr. r. w. 

1 . To come forward. 

At tins the youth, whose vent’rous soul 

No fcafh of magic art controul, 

Advanc'd in ojicu sight. Pamel 

2. To make improvement. 

They,^ who would advance in knowledge, and 

not deceive and swell themselves with a little arti> 
ciliated air, should not take words for real entities 
in nature, till they can frame clear and distinct 
ideas of those entities. Locke. 

Adva'nce. n. tf. [from To advance,] 

1 . The act of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a re- 
solution to quit or defend tiie town, according to 
the manner of the enemy’s admnee towards it. 

Clarendon. 

So, like the sun’s adumcc, ;vour titles shew ; 
Wliich, as he rises, does the warmer grow. Waller. 

•2. A tendency, to come forward to meet a 
lover ; an act of invitation. 

In vain nre all tlie practis’d wiles, 

In vain tliosc eyes would love impart ; 

Not all th’ admnees, all the smiles. 

Can move one unrelenting heart. Walsh. 

Ills genius was below 
The skill of ev’ry common beau ; 

Who, though he cannot spell, is wise 
lEnongh to read a lady’s eyes ; 

And will each accidental glance 

Interpret, for a kind admnee. Swift. 

He has described file unworthy passion of'the 
goddess Calypso, and the indecent odumers she 
made to dettin him from his own country. Pope. 

That prince applied himself, first to the Churcli 
of England : and, upon their refusal to fail in w ith 
his measures, made the like advances to Uie Dis- 
senters. .Suift. 

S, Gradual profession ; rise, from one 
point to another. 

Our Saviour raised the ruler’s daughter, the wi- 
dow’s son, and I^zarus : the first of these, when 
she had iust expired ; the second, as lie was car- 
ried to tlie grave on his bier ; and the third, after 
he had been some lime buried. And, having < by 
these gradual advayice^) manifested his divine 
power, he at last exerten the highest and most glo- 
rious degree of it ; and raised himself also, by his 
own all-quickening virtue, and according to his 
own express prediction. Atterbartf. 

Men of study and thought, that reason right, 
and are lovers of truth, do make no great admncts 
in their discoveries of it. L^ke. I 
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This refinement makes daily aiwmeementt ; and, 
1 hope, in time will raise omr language to the 
utmost perfection. Swif}. 

I. The state of being advanced ; prefer- 
ment. 

The Percies of the North, 
Finding his usurpation most unjust. 

Endeavour'd my advancement to the throne. 

Shakesp. 

• The act of advancing another. 

In his own grace be doth exalt himself 
More, than in your advancemtnt. 

^aketp, King^ Lear. 

4, Improvement ; promotion to a ffigher 
state of excellence. 

Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto those 
worthies, who endeavour the flrfwrnrerm’rtt of learn- 
ing. Broum's Vulgar Errours, 

5. Settlement on a wife. This sense is 
now ^sused. 

The jointure or admneement of the lady w.ms the 
third part of Uie principality of Wales. Bacon 

Adva'ncer. n. s. [from advance,] He, 
that advances any thing ; a promoter 
forwarder. 

Soon after the death of a great officer ; who was 
judged no advancer of the king's matters ; the king 
said to his solicitor, * Tell me truly, what say you 
‘ of your cousin that is gone ?* Bacon. 

The reporters are greater advancers of defama- 
tory designs, than tlie very first contrivers. 

CfOVLimmentqf'tliC Tongue. 

ADVA'NTAGE. n, s, [avantage, Fr.] 

1. Superiority : often with of or over, be- 
fore a person. 

^ In the practical prudence of managing such 
gifts, thclaiety may Im\e some admntage over the 
clergy ; whose exf>eriencc is, and ought to be 
less of this world than the other. Sprat 

All other sorts and sects of men would evidently 
have till* advantage of us, and a much surer titfe 
to happiness than we. Atterhury^ 

. Superiority, gained by stratagem or 
unlawful means. 

llie common law hath left them this benefit 
wliereof they nuike advantage, and wiest it to 
their bad purposes. Spenser's State of Ireland. 

But sfieci.illy he took advantage of the night, 
for such privy attempts ; insomuch that tlic bruit 
of his luaniiuess was spread every where. 

2 Mace. viii. 7. 


Great malice, backed with a great interest, ;j^et 


4. Improvement ; progress towards per- 
fet^on. 

The principitand object, of the greatest impor- 
tance (m the worlds to the good of mankind, and 
for tbe oduMMdWi^pferfbcting of human nature. 

HaU . 

Adva'ncement. n,i. [advancement, Tr,] 
1, The act of coming forward. 


can have no admntagt of a man ; but from Ins 
own expectations of something, that is without 
him. . South's Sermons 

As soon, as fu* was got to Sicily, they sent for 
him back ; designing to take advantage, and pro- 
secute him in the absence of his friends. Swijt. 

3, Opportunity ; convenience. 

Give me admntage, of some brief diseourse 

With Desdeiuoim alone. Shakesp. 

4, Favourable circumstances. 

like jeweA to advantage set. 

Her beauty by the shade does get. Waller. 

A face, winch is over-flushed, appears to ad- 
vantage in the deepc.st scarlet and the darkest 
complexion is not a little alleviated, by a black 
hood. Addison. 

True wit is nature, to advantage dress’d ; 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so w ell express’d. 

Pape. 

A. Superior excellence. 

A man, bom with such advantage of constitu- 
tion, tliat it Adulterates not the images of his 

mind. Glanville. 

6. Gain ; profit. 

For thou sHidst, * What admntage will it he 
‘ unto thee, and what profit shall I nave, if I be 
‘ cleansed from my sin ?* ^ ^ 

Ortain it is, that advantage now sits in llic 
room of conscien'-e ; and steers all. 

South's Sermons. 
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7. Overolui ; something more, than tlie 
mere lawful gain. 

® pwt* thee much : within this wall of fleih^ 

I iiere is a soul, counts thee her creditor ; 

And, with advantage, moans to pay thy love. 

Shakeap, 

V"oii said, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon adi antage. Shsskesp. Merck. <f Venice, 

8. Preponderation, on one side of the 
comparison. 

Much more should the consideration of this 
pattern arm us with patience, a/minst ordinary 
calamities ; especially, if we consider his exampm 
with this admntage; that though hi^ sufferings 
were wholly undeserved, and not for himself hut 
for us, yet be boie them patiently. lillatson. 

To Adva'ntage. V, a. [from the noun.] 
1. To benefit. 

(^»nve^, what I set down, to my lady ; it shall 
advantage more, than ever the b<‘aring of Irttei 
did. ^ ^akesp 

The trial lialli endamag'd tlice no way ; 

Rather more hommr left, and more i'ste<^m ; 

Me nought admniagd, missing what 1 aim’d, 

Milton, 

The great business of the .senses being, to make 
us take notice of what hurts or adnintages the 
body; it is wisely ordered by nature, that pain 
should acconijiHiiy the reception of several io^eas. 

Locke. 

We should have pursued some other way, more 
clfectiml, for distressing the comiuoii enemy, and 
admntagmg iniTiiL'lvvti. Sw^'t. 


2. To promote ; to bring forward ; to gain 
ground to. 

The stoic (that opinioned, the souls of wise* 
men dwelt aboui^the moon, ami thf»se of fools wan- 
dered about the cartli) adiontaged tlie conceit of 
this efiect. Bioini's Vulgar Brrours. 

To ennoble it with the spirit, that inspires the 
Tlo^al Societv, were to ad vantage it in one of tlie 
beat Cdpacities, in whidi it is iinprovcable. 

OlanviUc's Seipsis Scientlfica. 

AnvA'NTAOKAnLE. adj, [from advan-^ 
tage,] Profit abh*; convenient ; gainful. 

Ah it is adimitagi able to a l)h\ sicinn, to be called 
to the enre of a deelining disease; so it is for a 
commander, to sup}>ress a sedition which has 
passed the height. Str J. Hayward. 

Adva ntaged. adJ, [from To advan- 
tage.] Possessed of advantages; com- 
modiously situated or disposed. 

In the most advantaged tenijHTS, this disposition 
is but compar.itive ; vdu*reas, the iimst of men la- 
bour under disadvantages, wliich nothing can rid 
them of. Glanville. 

Adva'ntack ground. W..V. Ground, 
tliat gives superiority, and opportunities 
of annoyance or resistance. 

This excellent man, wlio stood not upon tlie 
advantagi -ground before ; from the time of his 
promotion to the archbishopriek, provokeil or 
underwent the envy, and rcproucli, and malice, 
of men of all qualities and conditions ; who agreed 
ill imthing else. Clarendon. 

Advanta'geous. adj, [avantageux, 
Fr,] 

1, Of advantage ; profitable ,* useful; op- 
portune; convenient. 

The time of sieknes.s or affiictlou is, like the 
cool of the tlay to Ad.im, u .season of iiecuHar pro- 
priety for the Miice of God to he heard ; and may 
tie inifirovcd into a very advantageous o|mortunity 
of begetting or incr(‘asirfg spiritual life. Hammona, 
Here perhaps 

Some advantageous art mn> be achiev’d. 

By suddin onsi't ; either with hell-fire 
’^Po waste his whole creation, or possess 
All ub our own. Milton. 
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£« It i« usedf with relation to persons ; 
and followed, by to. 

Siaoe eVery painter paints himself in bis own 
works, 'tis to him to know himself ; 

to the end, that he 'may ouitivate those talents, 
whioh make his jE^utus. Ihyden. 

Advanta'geously. ado. [from advan- 
tageoiis ] Conveniently ; opportunely ; 
profitablv* 

it was aamntageomtp situated ; there being an 
easy passage from it to India, by sea. ArbutMwt, 

AdvanTaoeousness. n. a. [from ad- 
vantageous.^ Quality of being advan- 
tageous * profitableness ; usefulness ; 
convenience. 

The last property which qualifies God for the 
fittest object of our love, is the advantageoiutnen 
of his to us, both in the present and the future 
life. Boifk's Seraphic Love. 

To ADVENE, v.n. [advenio, IM.] To 
accede to something ; to become part of 
something else, without being essential; 
to be superadded. 

A cause, considered in judicature, is stiled an 
accidental cause ; and the accidental of any act is 
said to be, whatever advenes to the act itself al- 
ready substantiated. Ayliffe's Parer^an. 

Adve'nient. adj. [adveniens, Lat] Ad- 
vening ; coming from outward causes ; 
simer^ded. 

Boeing thus divided from truth in themselves, 
they arc yet fartiier removed by adrenient decep- 
tion; for they are daily mocked into errour, by 
subtler devisers. Broti ns Vulgar Krrours. 

If, to suppose tlie soul a distinct substance trom 
the body, and extrinsically advenientf be a great 
error in philosophy; aliiiost all the world natli 
been mistaken. UlanvUlcs Vanity if Dogmatism. 

A'dvent. n. s. [from adventus; that 
is, advmtus Hedtmptoris.'] The name 
of one of the holy seasons, signifying 
the coming ; that is, the coming of our 
Saviour : which is made tlie subject of 
our devotion, during the four weeks be- 
fore Christmas. Common Prater. 

Adve'ntine. adj. [from advmio^ adven^ 
tum!\ Adventitious; that, which is ex- 
trinsically added; that, which comes 
from outward causes ; a word scarcely 
in use. 

As for tlie peregrine heat, it thus far true ; 
that, if the proportion of the udventinc heat be 
greatly predoininaut to the natural heat and spi- 
rits of the body, it tendeth to dissolution or nota- 
ble alteration. Bacoti 

Adventitious, adj. [advent itius, Lat] 
That, which advenes; accidental; su- 
pervenient; extrinsically added, not 
essentially inherent. 

Disea'scs of continuance get an adventitious 
strength from custom, besides tlieir material cause 
from the liuniours. ^ Bacon. 

Though we may call the obvious colours natu- 
ral, ami the oihctb ad vt n1 itious ; yet such changes 
ofc(»lours, fiom whatsoever cause they proceed, 
may be propeily taken in. Boyle. 

If his olood boil, and the odhentitious fire 
(liais’d by high meats, and higher wines) require 
To temper and allay the burning heat ; 

Waters are brought, wliicli by decoction get 
New coolness. iJrydcn. 

In tlu’ gem kind, of all the many sorts rockdned- 
np by lapidaries, tliere are not above three or four 
that arc original; their diversities, as to lustre, 
colour, anil hardness, arising from the ditferent 
admixture of otlier udvintitious mineral matter. 

Woodumrd. 

Adve'ntive. n. 8. [from advenio, Lat.] 
The thing or person, tliat comes from 
wiUiout • a word not now in use. 
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That the natives be not to many; but that Uiere 
may be elbow-room enough for them, and for the 
adventhxs also. Bacon. 

Adve'ntual. adj. [from advent. ] 
lating to the season of advent. 

1 do also daily use one other collect ; as, name- 
ly, the collects advcfitual, quadragesimal, paschal, 
or Pentecostal, for their proper aeiions. 

^iMnderson. 

ADVE'NTORE. rt. [Fr.] 

1. An accident; a chance ; a hazard; an 
event, of which we have no direction. 

The general summoned three castles : one, des- 
perate of succour, and not desirous to dispute the 
defence, presently yielded ; but two stood upon 
their adiienture. Hayward. 

2. In this sense is used the phrase, at all 
advtniure8\ [d l*aventure, Fr.] By 
chance ; without any rational scheme. 

Blow^s flew at all adventures ; wounds and 
deaths, given and taken unexpected ; many scarce 
knowing their enemies, from their friends. 

Hayufard. 

Where the mind does not perceive priibable 
connection, there men’s opinions are the effects 
of chance and liazard ; of a mind, floating at all 
adventures^ without choice and without direction. 

Loche. 

3. The occasion of casual events ; an en- 
terprise, in which something must be 
left to hazard. 

for 1 must love, and am resolv’d to try 
My fate ; or, failing in tli’ adventure^ die. 

Drydcn. 

4. This noun, with all its derivatives, is 

frequently written without ad ; as, ven- 
ture, venturous. \ 

To Adve'nture. V. n. [ aventure. Fr.] 

To try the chance; to dare. 

Be not angry, 

Most mighty print ess, that I have adventnPd 
To try your taking of a false report. Shakespeare. 

The tender and delicate woman among you, 
which would not adventure to set the sole of her 
foot upon the ground, for delicateness and tender- 
ncas. Dcut. xxviii. 1!6. 

To Advb'nture. V. a. To put into the 
power of chance. 

for my father fought for you, and adventured 
his life far ; and delivered you, out of the hand 
ofMidian. Judges, ix. 17. 

It is often used with the reciprocal 
pronoun ; as, he adventured himself. 

Adve'nturer. n. s. [ aventurier, Fr.] 
lie, tliat seeks occasions of hazard; he, 
that puts himself ill the hands of chance. 

He IS a great adventurer, said he, 

That hath nis sword through hard assay foregone. 

Spenser. 

Tlic kings of England did not make the con- 
quest of Ireland : it was begun, by particular ad- 
venturers, ami <itlier voluntaries, who Cdiiie to seek 
their fortunes. Su J. Davies. 

Ho intended, to hazard his own action ; that so 
the more easily lie uiight win adventure's, wlio 
else were like to be less forward, Raleigh. 

Had it not been flir the British, which the late 
wars drew ov**r ; and adventurers or soldiers, seat- 
ed here ; Ireland had, by the last war and plague, 
been left destitute. Temple. 

Their wealthy trade from pirate’s rapine free, 
Our ineichanls‘.shuli no more advent'rers be. 

Drydeu. 

Adve'nturoi s. adj . [ arentureux, Fr,] 

1 . He, that is inclined to adventure® ; and, 
consequently, bold, daring, courageous. 

At land and sea, in many h doubtful figlit, 

Was never known a more iulmifrous knight ; 

Who oftner drew his sword, and always for the 
riglit. ^ Drydev. 

2. Applied to things ; that, which is full 
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of bayard ; wliich requires courage ; 
dangerous. 

But I’ve already troubled you too long ; 

Nor dare attempt a more advent'nm song : 

My humble verse demands a softer theme : 

A painted meadow, or a purling stream. Addmn. 

Adve'nTUROUSLY. adv. [from adven- 
turous.'l After an adventurous manner ; 
boldly; daringly. 

lliey are both han^d ; and so would tliis be, 
if he durst steal any thing adventurously. 

Shake^are's Henry V 

Adve'nturksome. adv. [from adven* 
iure.] The same, with adventurous ; a 
low word, scarcely used in writing. 

Adve'nturesomenbss. n.s. [fromot/- 
v€niuresome,'\ The quality of being ad- 
venturesome. Diet. 

ADVERB, n. s. [adoerbium, Lat.] A 
word, joined to a verb or adjective; 
and solely applied, to the use of qualify- 
ing and restraining the latitude of thou* 
signification, by the intimation of some 
circumstance thereof; as, of quality, 
manner, degree. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Thus we say, he runs swiftly ; the 
bird flics aloft ; he lives virtuously. 

Adve'rbial. adv. [adverhialis, L^t.] 
Tliat, which has the quality or struc- 
ture of an adverb. 

Advk'ubially. adv. [adverhialiter,ljoi.'\ 
Like an adverb ;• in the manner of an 
adverb. 

1 should think, aUa was joined adverbially with 
tremit ; did Virgil make use of so equivocal a syn- 
tax. 4ddimm. 

Adve'rsable. adj. [from adverse.] 
Contrary to ; opposite to. Diet. 

ADVERSARIA, n.s. [Lat. A book, as 
it should seem, in which Debtor and 
Creditor were set in opposition.] A 
common-place ; a book to note in. 

These parelmients are supposed to have lieen 
St, PnuV 8 adversaria, BulVsSernums. 

Adversary, n. s. [adversairc, Fr, 
advcrsai'ius, Lat,] An opponent ; an- 
tagonist ; enemy ; generally applied to 
those, that have verbal or judicial quar- 
rels ; as controvertists or litigants : some- 
times, to an opponent in single combat. 
It may sometimes imply an open profes- 
sion of enmity; as we say, a secret ene- 
my is worse than an open adversary. 

let am 1 noble, as the adversary 
1 ronic to cope. Shakesp. King Tear. 

Those rites and ceremonies of the church there- 
fore (which are the self-same now, that they were, 
w'heii holy and virtuous nieu maiutainecl* them, 
aaainst profane and deriding ad ucnMrics) her own 
cnildreu have in derision. Tlwker. 

Mean while th’ advet'sat'v of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflanrd of highest design, 
l*ut8 on swift wings. MflUrn. 

An adversary makes a stricter 8f?rch into us, 
and discovers every flaw and iin|)*'rfecticn in our 
tempers: a friend exaf;gcratcs a man’s virtues; 
an enemy inflames his crimes. Addison. 

Adve'rsative. adj. [advrrsativus, Lsit.] 
A term of grammar, apgdied to a word, 
which makes some oppo&ion or variety ; 
as, in this sentence ; This diamond is 
orient, but it is rough : But is an 

I versative conjimctitm. 

$S 
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Adverse. Lat.] 

In prose, it has now the accent on the 
first syllable; in verse, it is accented on 
the first by Shakespeare; on either, indif- 
ferently, by Milton ; on the lost, by 
Dry dm ; on the first, by Roscommon. 

1. Acting with contrary directions; as, 
two bodies in collision. 

Was I, for this, nii»b «rcckt upon the sea ; 

And twice hy advene winds, from England^ bank 
linno back again unto iny native clinic ? Hhakap. 

As, when (wo ]>olar winds, blowing adverse, 
Upon the C’ronian sea together drive 
Mountains of ice Miltm. 

W itli adverse blast upturns them from the suuUi, 
Notus and Afcr. MUUm. 

A cloud of smoke envelopes either host ; 

And, all at onro. the combatants arc lost ; 
IJarkliiig, tlu‘> join cidcerw, and shock unseen ; 
Coursers uiiircourseis jusiJmg, men witli men. 

l)ruden. 

2. Figuratively ; contrary to the wish or 
desire; thence, calamitous; afflictive; 
pern iciou s. 1 1 is opposed to prosperous. 

What, if be hath decreed, that I shall nist 
Be try’d in humble state, and things adverse ; 

By tribulations, injuries, insiuits, 

Contempts, and scorns, and snares, and violence? 

Milton, 

Some*, the prevailing malice of the great 
(Unhappy men !) or adi^ene fate 
Sunk acep, into the gulfs of an afflicted state. 

Rosromtnon, 

3. Personally opponent ; the person, that 
counteracts another, or contests any 
thing. 

Well she saw her father was CTown her adivrse 
party ; and yet her fortune sudi, us she must fa- 
^ our her rivals. Sidneif. 

Adve'rsity. If. s. [adversiU, Fr.] Af- 
fliction ; calamity ; that is, opposition to 
our wishes. 

1. The cause of our sorrow; affliction; 
misfortune. In this sense, it may have 
a plural. 

Let me embrace these sour adversities; 

For wise men say, it is the wisest course. 

IShakesp. Henry VI. 

2. The state of unhappiness ; misery. 

Concerning deliverance itself from all adiersitif, 

we use not to say, ‘ Men are in adversity » when- 
soever they feel any small hindrance of flieir wel- 
fare in this world ;*hnt, when some notable afflic- 
tion or cross, some great calamity or trouble, bc- 
falleth them. Hooker. 

Sweet are the uses of adicrsitu ; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jew 'd in his head. 

Shakespeare. 

A remembrance of the great use he had made 
of prosperity, contributed to support his mind un- 
der the heavy weight of ativersity, which then lay 
upon him. Atterhury. 

Adversely, adv. [from adverse.] In 
an adverse manner; oppositely; unfor- 
tunately. 

What I think, T utter, and spend my malice in 
iny breath : if the tlrink jou give me, touch my 
palate adversely; 1 make a crooked face at it. | 

Shakesp. 

7o ADVERT, n, v. [adverto,LAt] To 
attend to ; to regard ; to observe : with 
the particle to, before the object of re- 
gard. 

The mind of man being not capable, at once to 
adiei't to more than one tiling ; a particular vic.v 
and examination of tticli an inimroerMbio numher 
of vast bodies, will aflbrd matter of admiration. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Sow to the imiveraal whole adi^t : 

The eartli regard, as of that whole a part ; 
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In which w'ide frame, more noble worlds abound } I 
Witness, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. I 

Bittckmorc. | 
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ture of a man, woman, or child ; time of divine 
service; the hour of day ; day of tlie mon^ 


We sometimes say. To advert the 3. Notice of any thing, published in a 
mind to an object. paper of intelligence. 

Adve'rtence. n.s. [from aduer#.] At- Advertiser, n. s. ]adertiseur,Vr.] 
tendon to ; regard to; consideration. 1. He, that gives intelUgence or informa- 
Christiaiiity may make Archimedes his chal- don. 
leiige : give it, but where it nmy set Us foot ; h1- q 

low, but a sober adlccrtcnce ro its proposals land ** Ine J^per, in which advertisements 
it will move the whole world. Decay (f Piety. are published. 

Adve'iitency. n.s. [from advtrf.] The Adve'rtising, or Adverti'sino. pert, 
same with advertence^ Attention ; re- adj. [from advertise.] Aedve, in gmng 
gard ; heedfulness. intelligence ; monitory : a word, not now 

Too much advertency is not your talent ; or else Ju 
you had lied from Uiat text, as* from a rock. Swift. * A I ' tl 


Adve'rtent. ffd/. [from fldprrf.] Atten- 
tive ; vigilant ; needful. 

This requires choice parts, great attention of 
mind, sequestration from the importunity of se- 
cular enn»ioymenl8, and a long adveHuit aiid de- 
liberate connexion of consequents. 


adj. ^frora advertise.] Active, in giving 
intelligence ; monitory : a word, not now 
in use. 

Aslw'asthen 

Advertisings and holy to your business, 

JNot chat^ng heart* witli habit ; lam still 
Attorniea at your service. 

Shakesp. Measure fir Measure, 

7b Adve'sperate v.n. [«dt>e»2>er», Lat.] 
To draw towards evening. Diet. 


To ADVERTISE, v.a. [adverfir, Fr. It Advice. «.*. [a»w,adw*,Fr.fromad- 
is now spoken with the accent upon the v”®. low Eat. J ^ 

last syllable; but appears to have been Counsel; insyucUon: except that, in- 
anciently accented on the second.] sy«'ction implies supenonty, and ad- 

1. To inform another; to give intelli- v";* ““y be given l.y equals or inferiors. 

lircak we oiir watch up ; and, by my advice. 

^nce ; with an accusative, of the person i,et us impart, wlmt wc liaVc seen to-iiight, 
informed. linto young Hamlet. Shakes;). Hamlet. 

Tlie bishop did require a respite, ^;oubled, weak ami coward as lliou art ! 

Wherein he might the king his lorn advertiset Without thy ptjor adince, the lab ring heart 

Whether our daughter were legitimate, Shakesp. i/' ^^tremes with swifter steps would run ; 

As I by friends am well advertised ; v d by vii tuc, yet by vice undone. Prior. 

Sir Edmund Cuurtn y, and the haughty prelate, 2, Reflection ; prudent consideration ; as, 
*“<*^^* confederates, are in arms. Shakty. he always acts wdth ffood advicf. 

I he king was not 80 shallow, nor so ill adver- wi.o* 1 ... . 

So^ot a spilill will, ’sucii adv^c dhpoJd f ’ 

du'atr 

2. To inform; to give notice: with Consultatkm ; deliberation: with tlie 

before the subject of information. j 

declared the death of the emperor ; ^ which they a t*.* n* «.! u . 

advertised Solyman, firming those letters with all iDtelllgence : as, tbc merchants receiv- 
their hands and seals. Knollcs's Hist, rfthe Turks. cd advice their loss. This SCnse 15 
Ihoy werc to adi^rtise the chief hero, ^ the somewrhat low, and chiefly commerciaL 

ni^kiresse.H of ins suhircta occasioned bv Ins ah- . . . ’ . . . . 


distresses of his subjects occasioned by liis ah- a \ ^ \ i i 

gfnee. Vryden. Advice-boat. n.s. A vcsscl employed 

3. To give notice of any thing, by means to bring intelligence. 
o£ an advertisement in the ptMic prints; Adv I's able. adj. [from advise.] Pni- 
as, He advertised kis loss. dent; fit to be advised. 

ADVERTl'SEMENT,orADVE'RTISEMENT, admnhlt for a man, to acc^mni. 

r , . . ' .r* 1 with his heart cveiy day ; and this, no doubt, is 

W. S. ladveritssemenf, VT,] tlic best and smest co’ur.sc: for still, the oftner, 

1 . Instruction ; admonition, the b<»tter. South's Sermons. 

— Tis all men’s office, to speak patience . advisahle to reward, where men have 

To those, that wring under the load of sorrow ; the tenderness not to punish. L Estrange s Fabks. 
But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency, AdVI'sABLEN ESS, n.s. [from tfarwaA/c.J 

To be so moral, when he shall endure The quality of being advisable, OF fit ; 

rile like himself ; therefore give me no counsel ; « o 

My griefs are louder tlian advertisement. ntnCSS ; propriety. 

Shaken. Much ado alfoutTKothing. 7b AD VI'S E, V.a, [adviser, Fr.] 

Cyrus W«, ouce minJed, to »>»ve put c ,o j Counsel : with the particle to, before 
death ; but, hearuig him report the advertisement i i * 

of Solon, he spared his life. the thing advised. 

Abbot's Vescrip. of the World. If you do stir abroad, go arm’d.—— 

2. Intelligence ; information, —Arm’d, brother ’ 

llien, as a ciinuing prince, that iiseth spies, —Brother, 1 adrise you to the be^t. 

If they reluni no news, doth nothing know; . ii j* n bhahesp. King l^ar. 

But, if they lunke odveHhemmt Jtvw., ^ " ““'•1 » > t!«|ll<-mcn, t, Ichiti mere Iwiit. 

The uriiice s muiiwIs all awry do go. SS ."".i” j ^ ‘’t'T* 

SirJohnDaiiiet. * ’®i **' • i ,i i i .-^**1 

He had receiTod advfrtUfmmt, that the party, “"'1*'^ «"f' caution., 1 

which wd» Kut for hi. wlief, had received .omc ’’5^' ‘7 "■ J""’’ niethinka it looU, a. if 1 

hr„,h, which would much retard Uuiir b:t1„‘Xl‘:S tile*: ' '"ll-t 

The drum and trumpet, hy their several sounds, 2 To give inionnation ; to inform; to 
serve for mnnv kinds of adwTt»finen<#, in military make acquainted With any thing: often 

alTiiirs; the bells serve, to proclaim n scare-fire; .1 ^n-ticle of before the thinir 

and, in some plar.:s, water-nreaches; the depar- Xmrutie oj, ueiore me uiing 


ohaketm. Much ado aOout Coining. 

Cyrus was once mincled, to have put C ra:>us to 
death ; but, hearing him report the advertisement 
of Solon, he spared his life. 

Abbot's Vescrip. of the World. 
2. Intelligence ; information, 

Hien, as a ciinuing prince, that useth spies, 

If they reluni no news, doth nothing know ; 

But, if they make adreriisement of lies. 

The prince’s counsels all awry do go. 

Sir John Davies. 

He had received advertisement y that the party, 
which was sent fcir his relief, had received some 
brush, which would much retard tlieir march. 

Clarendon. 

The drum and trumpet, hy their several sounds, 
serve for mnriy kinds of adwrrtwfineni#, in military 
alTiiirs ; the bells serve, to proclaim n scare-fire ; 
and, in some places, water-nreaches ; the depur- 
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Yoo were adviid, his flesh was capable 
Of wounds and scars ; ni\d that his forward spirit 
^ooldlift him, where most trade of dancer rang’d. 

Hhukapeare, 

Such discourse bring on, 

At may advise iiim rflih happy state : 

Happiness in his power, left five to will. Pitr.Lcst* 

A fasting messenger, dispatch’d from hence. 
Of this fair troop admd their aged prince. 

Dryden^sJEneid, 

To Advi'sk. V. n. 

1. To consult: with the particle with, be- 
fore the person consulted ; as, he advia- 
ed with his companions. 

2. To consider ; to deliberate. 

Advise, if this be worth 
Attempting ; or to sit in darkness here, 

Hatching vain empires. Milton's Par. Jjost,h. ii. 

Abvi'sed. participial adj. [from adviseJ] 

1. Acting with deliberation and design ; 
prudent; wise. 

Let his travel appear, rather in his discourse, 
than in his apparel or gesture ; and, in his dis- 
course, let him be rather advised in his answers, 
than forward to tell stories. Bacon*s Essays. 

I'll’ Almighty Father, wln-re he sits 
Shrin’d in his sanctuary of heav’n secure, 
Consulting on the sum of things foreseen, 

This tumult (and permitted all ) advis'd. 

Paradise Lest, b. vi. 

2. Performed with deliberation ; done on 
purpose ; acted with design. 

By that , which wc work naturally (as, when 
wc breathe, sleep, and move) we set forth the 
glory of God, as natural agents do ; albeit we 
have no express purpose, to make that onr end ; 
nor any advised determination, therein to follow 
a law. * Jfooker, h. i. o. 4*1. 

In my school-days, when T had lost one shaft, 

I shot his fellow of llie sclf-sarne fli|;ht. 

The .s<*lf-saine way, mUIi more adinscd watch. 

To find the other forth ; by vent’ring both, 

I oft found both. Uliahsp. Mercht. of Venice. 

Abvi'sedly. adv. [from advised.] So- 
berly ; heedfully ; deliberately ; pur- 
posely ; by design ; prudently. 

This book, advisrdhf read and dirmonlly follow- 
ed but one year at home, would do more good, 
than three 'years travel abroad. ^ Ascham. 

Surprisc’niay be made b’y moving things, when j 
the party is :.i haste ; and' cannot stay, to consi- 
der advisedly of that which is moved. 

Bacon, Essay xxiii. 

Tiiou stilest second thoughts (by all allowed the 
be.st) a relapse ; and accuscst constancy of mis- 
chief^, in what is natural, and odwVd/v undertaken. 

l^ir 3 ohn Suckling. \ 

ADvfsEBNESS. u.s. [from advised.] De- 
liberation ; cool and prudent procedure. 

While things arc in agitation, private men may 
modestly tender their thoughts to the consideia- 
tion of those, that are in auinority ; to whose care 
it belongeth, in prescribing concerning indifferent 
things, to proceed with all iust advisedness and 
moderat ion. Saanderson's Judgment in one View. 

Advi'skment. n. s [advisement, Fr.] 

1. Counsel; information. 

INIote I W'oto, j 

What strange adventure do ye now pursue } 
Perhaps my succour, or adiisemcnt iiieet^ 

Mote stead you much. Fairy Queen. 

I will, according to your advisement, declare the 
evils, winch seem must hurtful. 

Spenser's State of Ireland. 

2. It is taken likewise, in old writers, for 
prudence and circumspection. It is 
now, in both cases, antiquated. 

Aovi'ser. n. s. [from advise.] The per- 
ion, that advises, or gives counsel ; a 
cwnsellor. 
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Here, free from court compliances, he walks ; 
And with himself, his best adviser, talks. Waller. 

^ They never fail of tlmir most artful and indefa- 
dgable address, to silence this iinpcrtmcnt ad- 
viser, whose severity awes tlieir excesses. 

Itngers'i Sermons. 

Adula'tion. n. s. [adulation, Fr. adu* 
latio, Lat 1 Flattery ; high compliment. 

Ooe sick, great Greatness I 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think’st thou the fiery lever will go out 
With titles blown from adulatumf Shahesp.Uen.'V. 

They, who fia tiered him must before ; mtuition- 
cd him now with the greatest bitterness ; without 
imputing the least crime to him, conmiitted since 
the time of that exulted adulation ; or that was not 
then as much known to them, as it could be now. 

Clarendon. 

Adula'tor. n. s. [adulator, Lat.] A 
flatterer. Diet. 

Adulatory, adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] 
Flattering ; full of compliments. 

ADU'LT. adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown 
up ; past the age of infancy and weak- 
ness. 

They would appear loss able to approve them- 
selves,* not only to the confessor, hut I’ven to the 
catechist, in tl'ieir adult age; than they were, in 
their minority ; ns havinu scarce ever thought of 
the prittciples of their religion, since they conned 
them to avoid correction. Dcr/nJ o/ Piety 

The earth (by these applaudetl schools 'tis said) 
This single crop of men and women bred ; 

Who grown adult, so chance (it seems) enjoin’d, 
Did, male and female, propagali their kind. 

Blackmorc. 

Adu'lt. n.s. A person above the age of 

1 infancy, or grown to some degree of 

> strength ; sometimes, full grown : a 
word used chiefly by medicinal writers. 

The ilepression of the cranium, without a frac- 
ture, can out seldom occur; and then it haj>pens 
to children, whose bones arc nioie ]>rmhle and 
soft, than those of adults. Sharpe's Surgery. 

Adu'ltness. n.8. [Urom adult.] The 
state of being adult. See Adoles- 
cence. Diet. 

To Adu'lter. v.a. [adulterer, ¥r. adul- 
tero, Lat.] To commit adultery with 
ano^er; a word not classical. 

If is chaste wife 

He adulters still : his thoughts lie with a whore. 

BenJonson. 

Adu'lterant. It. s. [adulterans, Lat.] 
The person or thing, which adulterates. 

To Adu'lterate. r. a. [adulterer, Fr. 
adulter 0 , Lat.] 

1 . To commit adultery. 

But fortune (oh 

Adulterates hourly with thine imcic John Shakesp. 

2. To corrupt by some foreign admixture ; 
to contaminate. 

Common pot-ashes, boiiclit of them, tliat sell it 
in sliops ; w ho are not so foolishly knavish, as to 
adulterate them with salt-petrc, which is much 
dearer than pot-ashes. Boyle. 

Could a man be composed to such an advantage 
of constitution, that it should not at all adulterate 
tfic images of his mind ; yet this second nature 
would alter the crasis of his understanding. 

Glanville's Scepsis Srientijica, c. xvi. 

The present war has so adulterated our tongue, 
with strange words; that it would lie impo' sible 
for one of our great-gnu idfathers, to know what 
Ills posterity has been doing. Spectator. 

Adu'lterate. adj. [from To adulte- 
rate.] 

L Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 

I am possess’d with an adulterate blot ; 
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My blood is mingled, with the grime of lust ; 
Being strumpeteu by thy contagion. 

Shaktipeare's Comedy (j Errotirs. 

>Tliat incestuous, that adulterate ncast. 

S7iak/ sp. 

2. Corrupted, with some forei|rn mixture. 

It docs indeed differ iio more, than the nmkir 
of adulterate wares docs from Uie vender of them. 

(jovernment of the Too^ ur. 

They will have all their gold and silver ; uiul 
may keep tlieir adulterate cop) er at huiue. 

Swift's Misctllanies. 

Adul'terateness. n. s. [from adulte- 
rate.] The quality or state, of being 
adulterate or counterfeit 

Adultera'tion. n. s. [from adiillc- 
rate.] 

1. The act of adulterating or corrupting, 
by foreign mixture ; contamination. 

To make the compound pass for the rich metal 
siin))Ie. is M\ adult*' ration or counterfeiting: hut 
if it be done avowedly , and without disguising, it 
may be a great Having of the richer metal. 

Bacons Katural History, No. 790. 

2, The state, of being adulterated or con- 
taminated. 

Such translations aic like the adultcrothin of tlie 
noblest wines; where soinetiiing of the colour, 
spirit,and flavour, will remain. VeUonon ihiC lai>vc<.. 

Adulterer, n.s. [adulter, h&t] The 
person guilty of adultery. 

With wiint inij-iatience must the muse belu hi 
The wife, l>y her procuring husband sold ; 

For, tho’ tiie law makes null tli’ adulterers deid 
Of lands to lier, the cuckold may succeed. 

l)rydins Juveriu!. 

Adu'ltebess. n.s. [^rom adulterer.] A 
woman that commits adultery. 

The Spartan lady TCjjlied, when she was asked, 
W liat w as the )unnshmeut lor adultressvs ? 'Flu re 
arc no such tlniigs lierc. Govern, of the Tongue, § J. 

Helen’s rich attire, 

From Argob l)V the fam’d aduU'ress brought. 

With goldin liow'rs and winding foliage wrougl r. 

Dryden's Vngil. 

ADr'LTERiN E. w. s. [adulterine, Fr. adril- 
(erinus, Lat ] A child born of an adul- 
teress : a term of canon law, 

Adu'lterous. adj. [adulter, Lat ] 
Guilty of adultery. 

The adulterous Antony, most laigc 
In his abominations, turns yon off ; 

And gives his potent n’giiiient to a trull. 

That noses it against us. Shakesp. Ant. and Chop. 

An adulterous j>ori»on is tied to restitution of t)ie 
injury, so far as it is reparable ; and to make [iro- 
visioh for the children, that they may not injure 
the legitimate. ‘ Taylor. 

Think on whose faith th' adult'rous youth refy'd; 
Who promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan briile . 

Drydai's jEnad. 

ADU'LTEllY. 7/. s, [adultcrium, Liit.] 
The act, of violating the bed of a mar- 
ried person. 

All thy domestic griefs at home be left, 

The wife’s adult'ry, with the servant’s theft ; 
And(the most rac'king thought which can intrude) 
Forget false friends, and their ingratitude. 

Vryden'sJuvtnal. 

Adu'mbrant. adj. [from adumbrate.] 
That, which gives a slight resemblance. 

To ADU'MBRATE. v. a, [from adum- 
bro, Lat.] To shadow out ; to give a 
slight likeness ; to exhibit a faint resem- 
blance, like that, which shadows afford 
of the bodies which ^ey represent. 

Heaven is designed for our reward, as w elJ as 
rescue ; and theriffore is adumbraied by all tliove 
positive excellencies, which Can endear or recons- 
mend. Decay of Piety. 
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Abumbra'tion. n.9,\j^madumhrate, 

1 . The act of adumbrating, or giving a 
slight and imperfect representation. 
See Adumbrate. 

To make some adumbration of that we mean ; 
it is rather aii impulsion or contusion of the air, 
tlmt HU elision or sect Ion of the same. 

haronh XatvrnI History t No. 187. 

2, The slight and imperfect representa- 
tion of a thing ; a faint sketch. 

The observers view hut the backside of the 
hangings ; the right one is on the other side the 
grave : and our knowlcdtje is, but like those bro- 
Een ends ; at best, a most confused adumbrathn. 

(dam tile's SH'q)si$ Scientijiea. 
Those of tlic first sort have some adumbration 
of the rational nature, us segetables have of the 
sensible. Hale's Origin. 

Aduna'tion, tt,s, [from ad and unus, 
Lat.] TIic state, of being united ; union ; 
a word of little use. 

When bjr glaciation, wood, straw, dust, and 
water, are stipjiosed to he united into one luni|i, 
the cold docs not cause any real union or aduna- 
turn: but, only hardeiiinir the aqueous jiarts of 
the Jimior into ice, the other bodies (b<*jng acci- 
dentafly present in llmt liquor) are frozen up in 
it, but not really united. Boyle^. 

Adu'ncity. n, 8. [aduncifas, Lat' 
Crookedness ; flexure inwards ; hooked- 
ness. 

There can be no question, but the aduncity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the cause 
of the gnml and habitual inunoralit y of those ani- 
mals. Arhuthiwt and Pojye's Mart. Scrib. 

Adu'nque. ai^j, [aduncus, Lat.] Crook- 
ed ; bending inwards ; hooked. 

The birds, tlmt are speakers, are parrots, nies, 
jays, d.iws, «nd ravens ; of which, parrots nave 
a.i ndunqne bill, but the rest not. 

Bacons ^ut. Hist. No. 338, 
Advocacy. «. s, [from advocate.] The 
act of pleading ; vindication ; defence ; 
apology ; a word in little use. 

If any there are, who are of opinion, that there 
are no antipode's, or that llie stars do fall ; tliey 
shall not want herein the applause or advocacu of 
Satan. Brown's Vulg. Em’ours, h. i. 

A'DVOCATE. n. s, [advocaius, Lat.] 

1. lie that pleads the cause of another, 
in a court of judicature. 

An advoralt (in the general import of the word) 
that person, who has the jdeading and jiianage- 
luent of a judicial cause. In a strict way of speak- 
ing, only that pCi vm is stikd ndrocaiet svho is liie 
patron of the caua< ; and is often, in Latin, termed 
and in Kngbsh, a person of the long rul>c. 

Aylife\ Parergon. 
Learn what thou ow’st thy country and th\ friend ; 

V\ hat’s n-quisUe to spaT(^ and what to spend ; 
Learn tliix, ; and .dler, envy not the stole 
Of the greas'd udnuaie, that grinds tin poor. 

Dryden, Persius. 

2. He, that pleads any cause, in whatever 
manner, as a controvertist or vindicator. 

If she dares trust nn* witli her little babe, 
ril shew ’t Hio king ; anil undertake to he 
Her advocate to tli'* ioud< st. ShaKcsp. 

Of the sevcTtil tbrms ol cos enuiumt, that have 
been or are in the woil I , that cause seems com- 
nuiidy the heller, that has the better ad vacate t or 
i^t advantaged by fiesher exj/erience 

Tcnrplrs Mtsrellanies. 

3. It is used with the particle Jo7\ before 
the person or thing, in whose favour tlie 
pica is offen d. 

Foes to all living worth, except your own ; 

And advocatestfor folly dead and gone. 

Ptyjw's "Epistles. 

4. In the scriptural and sacred sense, it 
stands for one of the offices of our Re- 
deemer. 
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Me, hb advocate 

And propitiation ; all his works on me, 

Good or not good, ingraft. Miltan*s Par. Lost. 
Advoc ACTION. R. s, [from advocate.] 
The office^ or act of pleading ; plea; 
apology. 

M y adiH)ratim is not now in tune : 

My lord is not my lord ; nor sliould I know him, 
AVere he in favour, as in humour, alter’d. 

Shakespeare's OtheUo, 

Advola'tion. n. s. [advolo, advolatum, 
Lat.] The act, of flying to something. 

Diet. 

Advolu'tion. n. 8. [advoluth, Lat.[ 
The act, of rolling to sometliing, 
Advo'utry. n. 8. [avoutrie^ Fr.] Adul- 
teiT. 

Ffe was the most perfidious man upon the earth ; 
and he had made a marriage compounded be- 
tween an advoutry and a rape. Borons Henry VII. 

Advowe'e. n. 8, He that has the right 
of advowson. See Advowson. 
Advo'wson, or Advo'wzen. n.s. [In 
common law.] A right, to present to 
a beneflee ; and signifies as much, as. 
Jus Patronatus. In the common law, 
it is so termed ; because they, that ori- 
ginally obtained the right of presenting 
to any church, were great benefactors 
thereto; and are therefore termed some- 
times Patroni, sometimes Advocati. 

Cowell. 

To Adu're. v.n. [orfiiro, Lat.] To bum- 
up : not in use. 

Such a degree of heat, wliicb doth neither melt 
nor scorch, doth mellow, and not adure. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist, No. SI 9. 
Adu'st. adj. [adustus, Lat.] 

1. Burnt up; hot, as with fire ; scorched. 

this means, tlie virtual heat of the water 
will enter ; and such a heat, as will not make the 
body adustt or fragile. Bacon. 

W hich with torrid heat. 

And vapoxiTs (as the Libyan air) adust. 

Began to parch that teuifierate clime. MUt.P.L. 

2. It is generally now applied, in a me- 
dicinal or philosophical sense, to the 
complexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours arc adust, as by long heat be- 
come of a hot and fiery nature ; as chofer, and the 
liki'. Quhicy. 

Toease the soul of one oppressi ve weiglit, 

Thi** quits an empire, tliat embroils a stale. 

The same adttft complexion has impeU’d 
Charles to the convent, Philip to tlic field. Pope. 

Adu'sted. adj. [See Adust.] 

1. Burnt ; scorched ; dried with fire. 

Sulphurous and nitrous foam 
Tlicy found, they mingled ; and, with subtle art 
(’oiicocted and adusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store convey’d. 

Paradise Lost. 

2, Hot, as the complexion. 

They are but the fruits of adusted cholrr, and 
the evaporations of a vindictive spirit. Howell, 

Adu'stible. adj. [from adu8t.] That, 
which may be adusted or burnt up. 

Diet. 

Adu'stion. n*8. [from adust.] The 
act, of burning up or drying, as by fire, 
This is ordinarily a consequent of a burning 
colliipiativc fever ; the softer parts being melted 
away, the heat, continuing its adustion uf»on the 
drier and fleshy jiarts, changes into a marcid fever. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

Adz. n.s. See Advice. 

AE, or M. A dipnthong, of very frequent 
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use in the Latin language ; which seems 
not, properly to have any place in the 
English; since the w of the Saxons has 
hem long out of use, being changed to 
e simple ; to which, in words frequently 
occuring, the te of the Romans is (in 
the same manner) altered ; as in equa» 
tor, equinoctial, and even in Eneas. 
ASI'ologue. n. s. [written instead of 
eclogue, from a mistaken etymology.] 
A pastoral ; a dialogue in vei*se, between 
goat-herds. 

Which moved him rather, in eegl^nes otherwise 
to write ; doubting perhajm ids ^ility, which he 
little needed ; or uiimling lo furnish our tongue 
with this kind, whereiu it faullcth. Spenser's Past. 

.®'oiLOPs. n. 8. Gr. signifying 

goat- eyed, the goat being subject to 
this ailment ] A tumour or swelling in 
the great comer of ihe eye, by the root 
of the nose, either with or without an 
inflammation: also a plant so called, for 
its supposed virtues against such a dis- 
temper. Quincy. 

j^jgilaps is a tubercle, in the inner canthus of 
the eye. W iscmans Surgery. 

iEGYPTi'ACUM. n.s. An ointment, con- 
sisting only of honey, verdigrease, and 
vinegar. Quincy* 

Ml, or Eal, or Al. [in compound names, 
as in the Greek compounds] signi- 
fies all, or altogether. So JElwin is a 
complete conqueror . Albert, all, tllus* 
trious: Aldred, altogether reverend: 
Alfred, altogether peaceful. To these 
Pamnuichius, Pancratius, Pamphilius, 
&C. do in some measure answer. 

Gibson*8 Camden. 
Mlp. [which, according to various dia- 
lects, is pronounced ulf, welph, hulph, 
hilp, helje ; and, at this day, helpe] im- 
plies assistance. So Mlfwin is victoria 
ous ; and JElfwold, an auxiliary govern 
nor : AfClfgtfa, a lender of' assistance : 
with which Doeiius, S^mmachus, Epi- 
curus, &c. bear a plain analogy. 

Gibson's Camden* 
JEni'gma. See Enigma. 

Ae'rial. adj. [aerius, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as consisting of it. 

The thunder, when to roll 
Withterrour tbr’o the dark aerw/ ball. Par.Lcst. 

From all, that can with fins orfeatlicra fly. 

Thro’ the aerial or the wat’ry sky. Prior. 

I gathered the thickness of the air, or aerial in 
tervttl, of the glasses at that rinff. Newton's Ojotici, 
Vegetables abound more with aerial particles, 
than animal substances. ^ Arbulhnot on Aliment j, 

2. Produced by the air. 

TIte gifts of heav’n my follo^^ing .songjpursues ; 
Aerial honey, and ainbroi^ial dews. Dry. Fir. Geo-. 

3. Inhabiting the air. 

Where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial spiiits live inspher’d. 

In regions luild of calm and serene air. Par.Reg. 

Aerial aniiiials may l»e subdivided into birds 
and flies. ^ Lockv. 

4. Placed in the air. 

Here subterranean w orks and cities see ; 
llicrc towns aerial, on the waving tree. 

Essay on Man, 

5. High ; elevated in situation, and there- 
fore in the air. 
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k spacious cit^ stood, with firmest Walls 
&are mounded, and with numerous turrets crown'd. 
Amial spires and citadels, tlie scat 
0 £ kings and heroes resolute in war. Philips* 

A'bkie. n, s. [fliree, Fr.] The prefer 
word (in hawks, and other bird# of 
prey) for that, which we generally call 
a nest in other birds. Cowell. 

Aero'logy. n. s. [»n^ and Or,] 

The doctrine of the air. 

A'eromancy. w. s. and fAsssiK, Gr.] 
The art of divining by the air. Diet. 
Akro'metry. n.s. [«\ and Gr.] 

The art of measuring the air. Diet. 
Aero'scopy. n s. and endwTit, Gr.] 
The observation of the air. Diet. 
./E'thiops-mFneral. n.8. A medicine, 
80 called from its dark colour ; prepared 
of quicksilver and sulphur, ground to- 
gether in a marbk mortar to a black 
powder. Such, as have used it most, 
think its virtues not very great. Quincy. 
iiiTi'TES. n. s. an eagle.] Eagle 

stone. It is about the bigness of a chest- 
nut, and hollow ; with somewhat in it, 
that rattles upon shaking. Quincy. 

Afa'r. adv, [from a for at, and /ar.] 
Sec Far. 

1 . At a great distance. 

So shaken, as we are, so wan with caro ; 

Find we a time for frighted peace, to pant. 

And breathe short-winded accents of new broils, 

1 o be commenc’d in strouds afar remote ? 

‘ SItakesp. Henry IV. 
We hear better, when we hold our breath than 
contrary ; insomiicli as, in listening to attain a 
sound ajar olF, men hold their hrcalh. 

Bacon' f Nat, Hitt, No. f84. 
8. To or from a great distance. 

Htctor hastened to relieve his body. 
Dismiss’d his burnish’d helm that shone a/ar, 

Tne pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. 

Drydtn^ 

3. From afar ; from a distant place. 

The rough Vulturnus, furious in its course, 

With rapid streams di\idcs the fruitful grounds, 
And^om ajar in hollow murmur sounds. 

Addtson on Italy, 

4. Afar iff; remotely distant. 

Much suspecliiig his secret ends, he entertained 
u treaty of peace with Frajice, hut secretly and 
afar of, and to be governed as occasions should 
\ ary . 'Sir Joh n Hayimrd. 

Ai'k'ARD. participial adj. [from to J car ^ 
for to fright, with a redundant.] 

1 . Frighted ; terrified ; afraid*. 

He loudl> bia} 'd, that hke was never heard ; 
And funu liis whie-dcvouriiig oven sent 
A flake of flic, th it ilasliing in his beard, 

Him all am i/d, mid almost made ajeard. F, Qu. 

Hut tell me, Hal, urt thou not horribly tdeard? 
lliou being heir apparent, could the world pick 
tliec out three such enemies again. 

Shakespeare, Henry IV, 
Till he (hcrish too much beard, 

And make 1-iOvc? or me ajeard, 

BenJommis X^nderwoodi, 
ii. It has the particle of before the object 
of fear. 

Fear is described by Spenser to ride in amour, 
at tlir clashing whereof he looks o/cord of himself. 

Pcacham. 

It is now obsolete; the last author, 
whom I found using it, is Sedley. 
AFEtt. n,$. [Lat,] Tlie south-west wind. 

With adverse blast upturns ilicin from the south, 
Notus and black with lliund’rous clouds. 

Milton' i Par, Lost, b. x. 


Affability. n.$. [affabilM, Fr. affa-> 
bilitas, Lat See Affable.J Tbe 
quality, of being affable; easmetm of 
manners ; courteousness ; civility ; oon* 
descension. It is commonly us^ of 
superiours. 

Ilearhic of her beauty and her wit, 

Her affability and bashful modesty. 

Her wond’rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 

Shakesp. 

^ He was of a most flowing courtesy and ajfabi-^ 
lity to all men ; and so desirous to oblige tliem, 
tlmt he did not enough consider the value of the 
obligation, or the merit of the pe rfjftp . Clarendon. 

All instances of charity, sweedll of coin ei sa- 
tiun, affability t admonition, all O^fleations of 
tenderness, care, and watchfulness, must be ex- 
jiressed towards children. ^ Taylor. 

It is impossible for a publick minister, to be so 
o^>en and easy to all his old friends, as he was in 
his private condition : hut this may be hehied out, 
by an affability of address. L' Estrange. 

ATFABLE. adJ. [qffable, Fr. affabiUs, 
Lat] 

1. Easy of manners; accostable; cour- 
teous ; complaisant It is used of su- 
periours. 

He was affable, and both well and fair spoken ; 
and would use strange sweetness and blandish- 
ment of words, whf re he desired to aflect or per- 
suade any thing, that he took to heart. Bacon. 
Her father is 

All affable and courteous gentleman. 

Shakes]!, Tam, Shrete. 
Gentle to me and affaXAe hath been 
Thy condestension, and shall be honour’d ever 
I With grateful memory. Milton's Par. Lost, b. viii. 

j 2. It is applied, to the external appear- 
ance ; benign ; mild ; favourable. 

Augustus appear’d, looking round him with a 
serene and ajfable countenance upon all the wri- 
ters of his age. Tatkr. 

A'ffableness. n.s. [from qffabh.] 
Courtesy; affability. 

A'ffably. adv. \fxom affable,'] In an 
affable manner ; courteously ; civilly. 
A'ffabroxjs. a^. [jffahre, Fr.] Skil- 
fully made; complete; finished in a 
workman-like manner. Diet. 

Affabula'tion. n.s. [affahulatio,L8t,] 
Tlie moral of a fable. Diet. 

Affa'ir. n, s. [effaire, Fr.] Business ; 
something to be managed or transacted. 
It is used, for both private aud public 
matters 

I was not bom for courts or great affairs; 

1 pay Illy debts, believe, and say niy vra^aru. Pojic. 

A go(>d acquaintance with luethod will greatly 
assist every one, in ranging, disposing, ami ma- 
naeing all nunmn affairs Watts'^ Lof;^ick 

VVhat St. John’s skill in state affairs. 

What Ormchid’s valour, Oxford’s cares. 

To aid their sinking country lent ; 

Was all destroy’d, l)y one event. Suift. 

ToAffe'ar. v.n. [from It.] To 
confirm ; to give sanction to; to esta- 
blish : an old term of law. 

Bleed, bleed, poor countr> ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou ihy basis sure ! 

Foi goodness dares not check thee : 

Ilis title is affeard. Shakesp, Macb, 

Affe'ct. n,s. [from the verb r/^tfcL] 

1. Affection; passion; sensation. 

It seeniclh tliaf, as the feet have a sympathy 
with the head, so the wrists have a sympathy 
with the heart ; we see, the affects ^d passions of 
the heart aud spirits arc notably disclosed by the 
pulse. Bacon's Nat. Hist. No. HT, 

2. Quality ; circumstance. 

1 find it difiicult to make out one single ulcer. 


as muihort describe it ; without other symptenns 
or affects ; joined to it. iFtseMaii. 


This is only the antiquated wordi for 
affection. 


To AFFE'CT. v. a. [ajfecter, Fr. qfficio, 
qffsetum, Lat.] 


1. To act upon; to produce effects, in any 
other thing. 

Tlie sun 

Had first his precept, so to move, so shine ; 

As might affect the earth with cold and heat, 
Scarce tolerable. Milton's Par. Lost, b. x. 

The genera^ty of men are w holly covenied by 
names, in matu rs of good and evil ; so far as 
these qualities relate to, and affect, the ncUons of 
men. South's Sermons, 

Yet even tliosc two particles, do recipiocally 
affect eacli otlici, w itii the same force and vigour ; 
as they would do, at tlie same distance, in any 
other situation imaginable. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. To move the passions. 

As a thinking man eamiot hut be very much 
affected, with the idea cf his appearing in the pre- 
sence of that Being, whom nunc can sec and live : 
he must be much mure affteted, wlicn lie consi- 
ders : that tills Bciiijv, wliom he appears before, 
will cxaiuinc the actions of his lire, and reward 
or punish him accordingly. 

Addhon, Spectator, No. 513 . 

3. To aim at ; to endeavour after: spokeii 
of persons. 

Artidcs broke 

His silence next, but ponder’d ere he spoke : 

Wise are thy w:rjf and c’lad I would cibcy. 

But Uiig proud man affects imperial sway. 

lUad, 

4s, To tend lo ; to endeavour after ; spoKen 
of things. 

The drops of every fluid ^cct a round figure, 
by tlie imitiml attraction of ihcir parts ; as the 

f ;robe of the earth and sea affects a round figure, 
>y tile mutual attraction of its ports by gravity. 

Newtms's Optics. 

5. To be fond of; to be pleased with; to 
love ; to regard with fondness. 

That little, which some of the heathen did 
chance to hear, conct niing such matter as the sa- 
cred scripture plentifully containcth, tlicy did in 
wiuiderful sort affect. ^ ^ Hooker, b, i 

Thcie is your crown ; 

And he that we.iis the crown immoi tally, 

Long guard it } ours * If 1 affect it more, 

’Fhnn as j’oiir honour, and as renown ; 

Let me no more from this obedimicc rise. 

Shakesp. Henry W. 
Think not, that w-ars we love, and strife affect; 
Or tliatwehate sweet jeacc. Fairjax, b. ii. 

None but a woman, could a man direct, 

To loll us woiuLU, what no most affect. 

Vryd. Uffc of Bath. 

6. To make a shew of something ; to study 
the appearance of any thing ; with some 
degree of hypocrisy. 

Another nymph, amongst the many fair. 

Before (he rest affected still to stand ; 

And watch’d m3 <*30, preventing iiiy command. 

Pinoi. 

These often carry the humour so far, till their 
affected coIdiKSs anahidiflerenceqni q kills all the 
fondness of a lover. Addison, Spectator, No. I 7 l , 
Coquet and C03" at once lier air. 

Both studied, tliougli both seem neglected ; 

Careless slic is with anful care, 

Affecting lo sccin unafle*‘ted. Cotigieie. 

The conscious husband, whom like symptoms 
•eize, 

Charges on l»er the guilt of their disease ; 

Affecting fury, acts a madman’s } art j 

He’ll rip the fatal secret f]<mi her heart. Granville. 

7 . To imitate in an unnatural and con- 
strained manner. 

Spenser, in affecting (he ancients, writ no lan- 
piagc ; yet T would liaNO him read for his mutter, 
but as N'lrgii read Eni'ius. BenJonsons Discovcncu 
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8. To convict of some crime ; to attaint 
with ^uilt ; a phrase, merely juridical. 

B,v the civil law, if a dowry with a wife ^ pro- 
mised and not paid, the husSand not obliged to 
allow her alimuny : but, if her parentn shall l)e- 
c omc insolvcii[t by some misfortune, he shall have 
ninnony ; unless you can ajfect them with fraud, 
in prornising, what they knew they wert* notable 
to perform. Ayliffe'H Parergon. 

Affkcta'tion. n,s. [/iffacfath, Lat,] 

1. Fondness ; high degree of liking ; com - 1 
monly with some degree of culpability . I 

In things of their own nature inditferent, if 
either councils or particular men have at any time, 
with sound judgment, misliked conformity be- 
tneen the church of God and infidels ; tJic cause 
thereof hath been somewhat else, than only ajfcr- 
tatUm of dissimilitude. Hooker, 6. iv. $ 7. 

2. An artificial show; an elaborate ap- 
pearance ; a false pretence. 

It has been (from age to age) an qffectatian, to 
lose the pleasure of solitude, among those, who 
cannot possibly be supposed qualified for passing 
life in that maimer. Spectator, No. 26'%. 

Affe'cted. participial adj, [from af~ 
fvet^ 

1, Moved; touched with affection; in- 
ternally tlisposed or inclined. 

No marvel then, if he were ill affected. 

Shakespeare, King l^ar 
The model they seemed afected to, in their di- 
Tt'Ctory, was not like to any of the foreign reform- 
ed churches now in the world. Clarendon. 

2, Studied with over-much care, or with 
hypocritical ap]>earance. 

These antick, lisping, uffected phantasies, those 
new timers of accents. Sknkem.nomeo and Juliet. 

3, In a personal sense, full of affectation ; 
as, an affected lady, 

Affe'ctedly, adxu [from affected^ 

3 , In an affected manner ; hypocritically ; 
with more appearance than reality. 

Perhaps they arc aWectedlii ignorant ; they are 
so willing, it sliould be true, that they have not 
attempted to examine it. 

Government ff the Tongue, ^ 5 
Some indeed have been so affectedlu vain, as to 
counterfeit immortality ; ana have stolen their 
death, in hopes to be esteemed immortal. 

Broton*\Vulga^ Errours, h vii. c. 10 
By talking so familiarly of one hundred and ten 
thousand poiimls, hy a tax upon a few commodi- 
ties, it is plain, you are either iiaturuliy or ajfict- 
edly ignorHiit of our condition. Suffi. 

2. Studiousl}’^ ; with laboured intention. 
Some mispersnasions, concerning the divine al- 
tributes, tend to the corrupting men’s manners ; 
as if tin \ were designed, and affectedly chosen, 
for that purpose. Decay ff Piety. 

Affe'ctedness. «. s. [from affected.'] 
The quality, of being afiected, or of 
making false appearances. 

AFFETTION. n. s. \affection, Fr. affec- 
Ho, Lat.1 

1. The state, of being aff cted by any 
cause or agent. This general sense is 
little in use. 

Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold n cat ; 

And others, when the baj^pipc sings i’ tli’ nose. 
Cannot contain their urine for aflectim 

Shakesp. Merck . of Venice. 

2. Passion of any kind. 

Then gan the piJmer thus : most wretched man, 
That to affectum does the bridle icud ; 

In their beginning they are weak and wan. 

But soon through sufienuioe grow to fearful end. 

Fmry Qi/ecn. 

Impute it to my late solitary life, which is 
jironc to ajjeetiont, Sidney, b, i. 


Affections (as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with 
such like) being (as it were) the sundry lashions 
and forms of appetite, can neitlicr rise at the con- 
ceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet choose but rij^* 
at the sight of some thii^ ^ Hooker, b. i. 

To speak troth of C.esar ; 

I have not known, when lib afieciions sway’d. 
More than his reason. Shakesp. Julba Citsar. 

Zeal ought to be composed of tnc highest de- 
grees of pious affections ; of winch some are milder 
and gentler, some sliarpcr and more vehement. 

Sprafs Sermons. 

I can present nothing beyond this, to ypar aff 
fections ; to excite your love and desire. TUloison. 

3. Love; kindness; goodwill to some 
persons : ||f|ten with to or towards, be- 
fore the {%on. 

T have acquainted you. 

With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 

Who mutually hath answer’d my ^ection. 

Shaktfp. MerryWives of Windsor. 

My king U tangled in affection, to 
A creature of the queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. 

Shakesp. 

What warmth Is there in your affections, towards 
any of these princely suitors ? 

Shakesp. Merck, of Venice. 

Makes his interest depend upon mutual affection 
and good correspondence with others. 

Collier on General Kindness. 

Nor at first sight, like most, admires the fair : 
For you he lives ; and you alone shall share 
Ills last affection as hisVarly care. Pope. 

4. Goodwill to any object; zeal; pas- 
sionate regard. 

1 have reason to distrust mine own judgment ; 
as that, which may be overborn by my zeal and 
affectum to this cause. Bacon. 

Set your affection u|M)n my words ; desire them, 
and ye slidll be instructed. Triviom, vi. 11 

His int^rity to the king was witliout blemish ; 
and his affeettm to the church so notorious, that 
he never doseiled it. Clarendon 

All the precepts of Christianity command us, 
to moderate our passions, to temper our auctions 
touHirds ait t hirigv below. Temple. 

IjI'I not the mind of a student be under the in- 
fluenee of warm rt^pctiiw to things of sense, when 
h(* comes to the s< arch of Irulh. 

U atts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

5. State of the mind, in general. 

There grows, 

In my most ill compos’d affection, such 
A slanchless avarice ; that were Iking, 

1 sliould cut off the nobles for their lands. 

Shakesp, Macbeth 

The man, that hath no musick in himself. 

Nor is not mov’d with concord of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 

I’he motions of his spirit are dull as iii^ht. 

And ids affections iUirk as Krebus : 
lx‘t no such man In* trusted. 

Shakesp. Merck, of Venice. 

6. Quality; property. 

The certainty and aecurabmess, which is attri- 
buted to what mBtliemalicians deliver, must be 
restrained to wliat they tear h, concerning those 
purely mathematical disiiplines, arithnielick and 
geometry ; where the affections of quantity are 
abstractedly considered. tioyle. 

The mouth, being necessary to conduct "the 
voice to the shape of its cavity*, necessarily gives 
the voice S9liie particular affection of sound m its I 
passage, before it come to the lips. 

Holders Elements <f Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial souls toother 
kinds of bodies, and in other laws of union ; and, 
from those difierentiaws of union, there will arise 
(juitc ditferent affectums,aiid natures, ami species 
of the compound beings. Bentley’s Sermons 

7- State of the body, as acted upon by 
any cause. 

It seemed to me a venereal gonorrhiea; and 
others thought, it arose from some scurbuticaJ qf- 

fertion. Wiseman’s Surgery, 

8. Lively representation in painting. 


^ Affection Is the lively representment of any pas- 
sion whatsoever ; as if the figures stood, not upon 
a cloth or board ; but as if they were acting upon 
a sta^. Wotton’s Architecture. 

0. It IS used by Shakespeare sometimes, 
for affectation. 

There was nothing in it, that could inilict tlic 
author of affection. Sfudtesp. 

Affectionate. adJ. [affectionnd, Fr. 
from affection.] 

1. Full of afiection ; strongly moved ; 
warm; zealous. 

In their love of God, and desire to please him, 
men can never be too affectionate ; and it is as 
true, that, in tlieir hatred of sin, men may be 
sometimes too jpassionate. Sprat’s Sermons. 

2. Strongly inclined to; disposed to; 
with the particle to. 

As for the parliament, it presently took fire ; 
being q^eefiunafe of old, to the war of France. 

Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

, Fond; tender, 

H found me sitting, beholding this picture, 1 
know not with how affectionate countenance ; but, 
I am sure, with a most affectionate mind. Sidney. 

Awaytheyfly, ^ 

AffectUmate ; and, undesiring, hear 
The must delicious morsel to their young. 

Thomsons Sjprir^, 

4. Benevolent ; tender. 

When wc reflect, on all this affectionate care of 
Providence for our happiness ; witli what wonder 
must wc observe the little effect U has on men ! 

Hager’s Sermons. 

Affe'ctionately. adv. [from affec^ 
tionate,] In an affectionate manner; 
fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 

Affe'ctionateness. n. s. [from affec- 
tionate,] The quality or state, of being 
affectiouatc ; fondness ; tenderness ; 
good will ; benevolence. 

Affe'ctioned. atf/. [from affection.] 

1. Affected; conceited. This sense is 
now obsolete. 

An ajltctumed ass, that cons state without book, 
and utters it by great swaths. 

Shakesp. Twelfth Night. 

2. Inclined; mentally disposed. 

Be kindly a Sectioned one to auother.Hmn.xii.lO. 

\ffe'ctiously. adv. [from affect.] In 
an itffecting manner. Diet. 

Affective, adj. [from affect.] That, 
which affects; that, which strongly 
touches. It is generally used for pain- 
ful. 

P.iin is so uneasy a sentiment ; that very little 
of it is enough, to corrupt every en|oyment ; and 
fill* effect, God intends this v.iriety of ungrateful 
and ajfcctive sentiments should liave on us, is, to 
reclaim our allcclious from this valley of tears. 

lingers. 

Affectuo'sity. 11 . s. [from affectu^ 
om.] Passionateness, Diet, 

Affe'ctuous. adj. [from affect.] Full 
of passion ; as, an off xtuous speech 
a word, little used. 

To Afpe're V. a. [affier, Fr.] A law 
term, signifying to confirm. See To 
Affear. 

Affr'rors.w. s. [from affere.] 

Such, as are appointed in court-Ieets, &c. apon 
oath, to mulct such us have committed faults, ar- 
bitrarily punisliable, and have no express penalty 
set down by statute. Cowoll, 

AFFLANCE. n.s. [qffiancef from iff er, 
Fr.] 

!• A marriage contract 
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At last inch grace I found, and means I wrought, 
That I that lady to my spouse had won ; 

Accord of friends, consent of parents sought, 
Affiawie made, my happiness begun. 

Foin/ Queen, h. u. 

2. Trust, in general; confidence; secure 
reliance. 

The duke is virtuous, mild ; and too well given, 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall.— 
^Ah ! what’s more dangerous, than this fond 
€fManc6? 

Seems he a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 

Sha^p. Henry VI. 

3* Trust in the divine promises and pro- 
tection. To this sense it is now almost 
confined. 

Religion receives man, into a covenant of grace ; 
where there is pardon reached out, to all truly pe- 
nitent sinners, and assistance promised, mm en- 
gaged, and bestowed, u])on very eusv conditions; 
viz. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. 

HanitnoruVs FnndamentaU. 

There can be no surer way to success, than by 
disclaiming all confidence in ourselves, and refer- 
ring the events of things to God with an implicit 
q^nce. Atterburys Sermom. 

To Affi'ance. V, a. [from the noun 
affiance,'] 

1. To betroth ; to bind any one by pro- 
mise, to marriage. 

To me (sad maid, or rather widow sad) 

He was affmnccilf long time before ; 

And sacred pledges lie both gave and had ; 
False errant kiiiglit, infamous and foreswore. 

Fairy Queen. 

Her should Angelo have married, yfM affianrtd 
to her by oath, and the iiuptiul appointed; be- 
tween which time of the contract, and limit of 
the solemnity, liis brother was wrecked, having 
iuiliat vessel the dowry of his sister. 

fihakey). MteUiUrefor Measure. 

2, To give confidence. 

Stranger* whoe’er thou art, scrurelv rest 

a in my faith, a friendly guest. Fo/ie'h Odtfs. 

AffTancer. n, s. [from affiance,] lie 
that makes a contract of marriage be- 
tween two parties. Diet, 

Affida'tion. \ n, s, [from affiido, Lat. 

Affida'ture j Soc Affied.] Mu- 
tual contract; mutual oath of fidelity. 

Diet, 

Affidavit, n, s, [affidavit signifies, in 
tile language of the common law, he 
made oath,] A declaration upon oath. 

Voii said, if I relum’d next 'size in Lent, 

1 should be in remitter of your glare ; 

fn tir interim, my letters should take place 

Of affidavits Donne. 

Count lliM’hteren should linye made affidavit, 
that his servants haci been ali'runled ; and then 
Monsieur Mesnager would have done him justice. 

Spectator, No. 481. 

Affi'ei). participial adj (from the verb 
derived from affido, Lat. Bracton 
using the phrase Joint- 

ed by contract ; affianced. 

Be we ajfied, and such assurance ta’en. 

As shall with either part’s agieement stand. Shakes. 

Affiliation, n, s. [from ad and Jilius, 
Lat] Adoption; the act of taking 
a son. Chambers, 

A'ffinage. w. s, [affiinase, Fr.] The 
act of refining metals by the cupel. Diet, 

AffVned. adj, [from affinis, Lat.] Join- 
ed by affinity to another; related to 
another. 

^ If partially affind, or leagu’d in office, 

Thou dost cfeliver more or less than truth, 
lliou art no soldier. Sfiakesp. Othello. 

VoL. I. 
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Affinity, n. s. [affiniU, Fr. from 
affinis, Lat.] 

1. Relation by marriage; relation con- 
tracted, by the husband to the kindred of 
the wife, and by the wife to those of the 
husband. It is opposed to consangui- 

j nifp, or relation by birth. 

In this sense it has sometimes the par- 
ticle withf and sometimes to, before the 
person to whom the relation is contracted. 

They had left none alive ; by the blindness of 
njgc killing many guiltless persons, either for 
affinity to the tyraiit, or enmity to the tvrant-kil- 
Ters. * SiancUf h. ii. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoli king 
of Egypt, and took Pharaoh’s daughter. 

1 Kinf^, iii. 1. 

A breach was made with France itself, notwith- 
standing so strait an affinity, ho lately accomplished ; 
as if indeed (according to that pleasant maxim of 
state) kingdoms were never married. iruttun. 

2. Relation to ; connexion with ; resem- 

i blance to : spoken of things. 

The British tongue or Welsh wnn in use, only 
in this island ; having great afftniiy with the old 
Gallick. ‘ ‘ Camden. 

All things, that have affinity with the heavens, 
move uputi the center of aiiutlier, which they hc- 
iiefit. Huron, Fssuy xxiv. 

I’he art of painting hath wondeiful affinity with 
that of poetry. ^ Dryd Dufresnoy, Prtf. 

Man is more distinguished, by devotion tlutn 
by reason ; as sevenn brute creatures discover 
something, like reason ; thougli tliey betray not 
any thing, that bears the least tf//inifi/fodevi)lion. 

Addison Sped. No. 1^1. 

To AFFIRM. V, n. [affirmo, Lat.] To 
declare ; to tell confidently : opposed to 
the word dent/. 

Vet their own autliors faithfully affirm, 

I’hat tile land Salike lies in Gerni.inx, 

Between the floods of Sula and of EUe. 

Shakesp. Henry V. 

To Affi'em. V, a. 

1, To declare positively ; as, to affirm a 
fact. 

2. To ratify or approve a former law, or 
judgment : opposed to reverse or repeal. 

The house of peers hath a power of judicature 
in some cases, properly to exaiuiuc, and then to 
affirm ; or, if there be ’cause, to reverse the jiulg- 1 
iiicnts, which have been given in the c«»url of 
king’s bench. Bacon's Advice to Sir G. Villicrs. 

In this sense we say, (o affirm the truth, 

Affi'rmable. adj, [from affirm,] That, 
which may be affirmed. 

Those attributes and conce[)tions, that were 
apfdicable and affirmahic of him wlieii jircsent, 
are now affinnablt and applicable to liim though 

j past. Italr's Origin (ff Mankind. 

Affi'RMANCE. n. s, [from affirm,] Con- 

I firmation : opposed to repeal, 

Tliis statute did but restore an ancient statute, 
which was itself also made but in uffirnuince of 
the common law. Bacon. 

Affi'rmant. n,s, [from affirm,] Tlie 
person, that affirms ; a decltirer. Diet, 

Affirmation, n, s. [affi/rmalio, Lat.] 

1. The act of affirming or declaring: op- 
po.sed to negation or denial. 

This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of 
bloody affirmation, his to be more virtuous, and leas 
attem’ptanlc, than any of our ladies. 

Sliake.%p. Cymbeline. 

2, The position affirmed. 

That he shall receive no benefit from Christ, is 
the affirmation, whereon Ins despairis founded; and 
’one way of removing this dismal apprehension 
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is, to convince him, that Christ’s death (if he per- 
form the condition required) shall certainly be- 
long to him. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

3. Confirmation ; opposed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land observe, 
that our statutes fonietiiues are only the affirma^ 
tarn or ratification of that, whicli by comnioii 
law was held before. Hooka 

Affirmative, adj [from affirm,] 

1. That, which affirms; opposed to wr- 
gative: in which sense, we use the 
affirmative absolutely ; that is, the affi 
Jirmative position. 

For the affirmative, we are now to answ er such 
proofs of tfieirs, as liave been befoie alleged. 

Hooh r. 

^letlier there are such beings or not, ’lis suf- 
ficient for my purpose, that many have lvlir\ed 
the affirmatiiHi. Di'ydi n. 

2. ITiat, which can or may be affirmed : a 
sense, used chiefly in science. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities va- 
nish or cease, there negative ones begin; so in 
mechanicks, where attraction ceaies, tliere a re- 
pulsive virtue ought to succeed. hewi. Opt. 

3. Applied to persons; he, who has tne 
habit of aflinning with vehemence; 
positive ; dogmatical. 

Be not confident and affirmative, in an uncer- 
tain mutter; lint rejiort tilings iiiodeHlIy and tem- 
perately, according to the degree of that jiei sua- 
sion ; which is, or might to be, begotten by die 
efficacy of the auth nty, or the reason indiiciiig 
thee. J'aylor 

Affirmatively, adv, [from affirma^ 
five,] In an affirmative manner; on 
the positive side; not negatively. 

’Die reason of man hath no such n'straint . 
concluding not only affivniatiiHsly, but negatively , 
not only affirming, there is no inngiiitnde beyond 
the last* heavens , but also denying, tliere is any 
vacuity within llicin. Broun s Vulgar Brrours. 

Affi'rmer. n, s, [from affirm,] The 
person, that affirms. 

If, by the word xiituc, the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man ; and the denier, by 
the word* xirtne, means only courage, or (at 
most) our duty towards om heigliboui , williout 
including (in tlie idea of it) the duty which wp 
owe to God. IjOf^ick. 

To Affi'x. V. a, [affigo, affixum, Lat.] 

1 . To unite to the end, or d posteriori ; to 
subjoin. 

He, that has settled in his mind defenninerl 
ideas, with names affind to them, will be able 
to discern their difl’ercnces one fioni another. 

LiH'ke 

If men constantly affixed applause and disgi.ice, 
wliere they ought;* the jirinciple of shaiiu> vNonld 
have a very good influence, on publick comlnct ; 
though, on* secret vilianies, it lays no restraint. 

Bogcr*s Sermons. 

2. To connect consequentially. 

The doctrine of irresi.slibility of grace, in w'ork- 
ing whatsoever it works ; if it be acknowledged, 
there is nothing to be affirt to gratitude. 

Hammond* s Fundamentals. 

3. Simply, to fasten or fix. Obsolete. 

Her iiuidest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do stare. 

Upon tfie lowly ground t^ixed are. Spenser. 

Affi'x. w. s, [qffixum, Lat.] A term of 
grammar. Something, luiited to the 
end of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its qf- 
fixa, to denote tlie pruiiouus possessive or relative. 

Clarkes Latin Grammar. 

Affi'xion. n. 8, [from qffix,] 

1. Tlie act of affixing. 

2. The state of being affixed. Diet. 
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Afpla'tion. n. 8. [qfflo, affiatum, Lat.] 
The act of breathing upon any thing. 

Diet. 

AFFLA'TUS. n.s. [Lat.] Communication 
of the power of prophecy. 

T!ie poet, writing apinst hh genius, will be 
like e prophet without his aJjluUu, 

Spence on the Odyuey, 

To AFFLI CT, v. a. [afflicto, afflictum, 
Lat.] 

1. To put to pain; to grieve; to torment. 

It teichfth us, how Goci thought fit to plague 
imd ajflict them : it doth not apiH)int, in wliat 
form ami luaiuicr wc ought to punish the sin of 
idulutrv in others. }hx>ker, h. § 17. 

() coward conscience, how dost thou a^lict me ! 
The bglits burn him*.— Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold learlhl dnips stand on my trembling flesh. 

Shttketp. JRich. Ml. 

Give not over thy mind to heaviness, and aj[}iict 
not thyself in thine own counsel. Ecc/cs. xxx. ‘Jl. 

A father, ajfiirttd with nntimely moiirning, w hen 
he hath made an imnge of his child soon taken 
away, now honoured him as a God, which was 
then a dead man ; ami deliver'd, to those that 
were under him, ceremonies and sacrifices. 

Wisdom. 


A melancholy tear aJiiciM my rye i 
And my heart labours with a sudden sigh. Prhr. 

2. 'Fhe passive (to be afflicted) has often 
at, before tlie causal noun; by is like- 
wise proper. 

The mother was so afflictedt at the loss of a fine 
boy, who was her only son ; tlial slic died for 
grief of it. Addistm, Spect. 

Affli'ctedness. m, s. [from afflicted.] 
The sUte of affliction, or of being af- 
flicted ; .sorrow fulneas ; grief. 
Affli'cter. n. s, [from afflict.] The 
person that afflicts. 

Affli'ctiow. w. s. [afflictio, Lat.] 

1 . The cause of pain or sorrow ; cala- 
mity. 

To the lle'‘h (as the ap»»Hlle himself granteth) 
all afflirlmn is nntutally grievous; therefore na- 
ture’, which causeth fear, leacheth to pray against 
all adversity. ifoe/ccr, b. v. $ ‘18. 

We’ll brmg y<m to one, that you have cozened 
of money : 1 think, to repay that money, will he 
a biting ajilictwn. Shuhyairr. 

2. The state of sorrowfulness ; misery : 
opposed to joy or prosperity. 

Besides you know , 

Pros[>erjty’s the very bond ot love ; 

Whose fresh comjilexion, ami whose heart to- 
gether, 

AJUctioh alters. Shaktsp. Winter's Talc. 

Where shall we find the man, that bears ajhc- 
tion, 

Great and majestic in bis griefs, like Cato ? 

Addisons Cato. 


Some viitiies are only seen in afflictum, and 
tome ill prosjKirity. Addison, Spectatin', No. 257. 

AffliVtivk. adj. [from afflict.] That, 
which causes affliction ; painful ; tor- 
menting. 

They found murtyrdora a duty ; dressed up in- 
deed with all, tliut was terrihfe and Mictice to 
human nature ; yet, not at all the less £autv. 

South. 

Nor can they find. 

Where to retire tliemselvos, or where appease j 
Th’ ajjlictivc keen desiic of food ; expos il 
To winds and storms, and jaws of savage death. I 

rhilips. \ 

Restless Pro.serpine,— 

—On the spacious land and li 4 uid main. 

Spreads flow disease, and darts aJUettve pain. 

Prior. 

A'ffluekce. fl. #. [affluence^ Fr. affluentia^ 
Lat.] 


1. The act of Bowing to any place; con- 
course. It is almost always used hgu- 
ratively. 

1 shall not relate the afflssemce of young nobles, i 
from hence into Spain; after the voice, of our, 
prince being there, had Iieen noised. Wotum. j 

2, Exuberance of riches ; stream of wealth; 
plenty. 

Those degrees of fortune, which give fulness 
and qflltience to one station, may be want and pe- 
nury HI another. Rogers. 

Let joy or ease, let ajffluence or content, 

And the gay conscieiice of a life well sjmnt. 

Calm cv’ry thought, inspirit ev’ry grace. Pope. 

A'ffluency. n. The samp, with 
affluence. 

ATFLUENT. adj. [affluent, Fr. affluens, 
Lat.] 

1. Hewing to any part. 

These parts are no more, than foundation piles 
of the* ensuintr Iwdy ; which ore afterwards to he 
increased and raised to a greater hulk, by the 
affiiient blood, that is transmitted out of the mo- 
ther's body. Harvey ini Cimsu mptimu. 

2. Abundant; exuberant; wealtiiy. 

I SCO thee. Lord and end of my desire, 

Loaded and blest with all the ajfiuent store, 

Whicli human vow.s at smoking shrines implore. 

Prior 

A'fflukntness. n. s. [from affluent.] 
The quality of being affluent. Diet. 
A'fflux. n. s. [affluxus, Lat.] 

1. The act of flowing to some place; af- 
fluence. 

2. That, which flows to another place. 

The cause ht*rcof cannot be a supply by pro- 

creutioM.s ; ergo, it must be, by new ufflaics to 
London out of llie country. Graiint. 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by 
agglutinating one of blood to another. 

Hanley on Consumptions. 
An animal, that must lie still, receives the ajiux 
of colder or wanner, clean or foul water, a.s it 
ha|)|)ens to come to it. Locke, 

Afflij'xiun. n. s. [affluxio, I.at.] 

1 . Tlie HCt of flowing to a particular place. 

2, That, which flows from one place to 
another. 

An inilannnalion ; cither simple, consisting of 
an hot and sanguineous ajjluxum ; or else denoini- 
nabi ’ from other humours, according unto the 
predominancy of luelancholv , phlet;m. or choler. 

Browu'b Vulgar Krrours. 

To Afford, v. a. [ajfburrer, affour- 
rager, Fr.] 

1. To yield or produce; as, the soif 
affords grain ; the trees afford fruits. 
This seems to be the primitive signifl- 

! cation. 

2. To grant, or confer any thing ; gene- 
rally in a good sense, and sometimes in 

I a bad, but less properly. 

I So soon, as Muurmon there arriv’d, tlie door 
I To him did open, and ajf'orded way. Fairy Queen. 
This is the consolation of all good men, unto 
whoiu his ubiquity aji'ordeth continual comfort and 
security ; and this is the afllietion of hell, to whom 
it ajfforaeth despair and remediless calamity. 

Jirotvns Vulgar Etrmirs. 

3. To be able to sell. It is used always, 
with reference to some certain price ; as, 
/ can afford this for less than the other. 

They nil their magazines, in times of the 
greatest plenty ; that so they may afford cheaper, 
and increase the public revenne, at a small ex- 
pence of its memMrs. Addison on Italy. 

1 4. To be able to bear expences ; as, traders 
\ eanaffordmorejinery in peace thanwar. 
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The mtne mours run through ail families ; 
where there is wealth enough to ^ord, that their 
sons may be good for nothing. 

Saiyi on Modem Edncathn. 

To AFFO'REST. v. a. [afforesiare, Lat] 
To turn ground into forest. 

It ap^areth, by Charta de Foresta, that 
afforested many woods and wastes, to the grievance 
(if the subject, which by that law were disaflForesf- 
ed. Sir John Davies m Ireland. 

Afforest ACTION, n. t. [from qfforest.] 

llio charter de Foresta was, to reform the en- 
croachments made iu the time of Richard 1. and 
Henry II. ; who had made new afforestations, and 
much extended the rieour of the forest laws. 

Hale's Common Law of' England. 

To Affran'chise. v.a. [affrancher, Fr.] 
To make free. 

To AFFRAT. v. a. [effrayer, or ffriger, 
Fr.] which Menage derives from fragor; 
perhaps it comes from frigus.] To 
fright ; to terrify ; to strike with fear 
I'his word is not now in use 

The same to vvighthe never would disclose ; 

But yidien us monsters huge he vyould dismay. 

Or daunt unequal armies of liis foes, 

Or when the Hying heavens he would affray. 

Fairy Queen. 

Affra'y, or Affra'yment. n. s. [from 
the verb.] 

1 . A tumultuous assault of one or more 
persons upon others; a law term. A 
battle : in this sense it is written fray. 

2. Tumult ; confusion : out of use. 

L(*t the nicht be calm and quiet&ome, 

IVithout tempestuous storms or sod affray. Spenser. 

Affri'ction. n. s. [affrictio, Imt.] 
The act of rubbing one thing upon 
another. 

I have divers times observed, in wearing silvei*- 
hilted swords, that, if they rubbed upon my 
cloaths, if they were of a light-coloured clotli, tJie 
ujjriction would quickly blacken them ; and, con- 
gruously hereunto, I ‘have found pons hluekerl 
almost all over, wlien I had a while curried them 
about mo in a silver case. lioyie. 

To Affri'ght. V. a. [See Fright.] 

1 . To affect with fear ; to terrify. It gene- 
rally implies a sudden impression of fear. 

Thy name af rights me, in wliose sound is death. 

Sfnikcj), Hetiry VI. 

Godlike liis courage .seem’d ; whom nor delight 
Could soften, nor the face of death affright. 

Wallrr. 

He, when hiv rouiUry (threat n’d witli alarm ) 
Henuires liis courage aiid his coiiq'ring arm, 

Shall more than once thi* Runic bunds affright. 

Drydens JEneid. 

2. It is used in tlie passive, sometimes with 
at. before the thing feared. 

Thou shall not be ajf'^ighted at them ; for tlie 
Lord tliy God is among ^ ou. Deut. vii. 21. 

3. Sometimes with the particle with, b^ 
fore the thing feared. 

As one affright 

With hellish fiends, or furies mad uproar, 

He then uprose. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5. 

Affri'ght. w. 8, [from the verb.] 

1. Terrour; fear. This word is chiefty 
poetical. 

As the moon, cloathcd with clou^ night, 

Hues shew to him, that walks in fear and tad 
Fairy Queen. 

Wide was his parish, not contracted close 
In strcH'ts, but here and there a straggling liouse ; 
Yet still he was at hand, without request, 

To serve tlie sick, to succour the distress’d j 

Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright, 

The dangers of a dark tempestuous ni^t. 

Vryden't Fables, 
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t. Hie cause fear; a terrible object; 
dieadfiil aj^arance. 

I tee the gods 

Upbraid our sufTrings, and would humble them, 
By sending these while we are here } 

I'bat we might lau^, at their ridiculous fear. 

J8. Jam. Cataline, 

The war at band appears with more affri^t. 
And rises ev’ry moment to the sight Dryd. 

Affri'ghtful. &dj. [from affright] 
Fi^ of afiHght or terrour; terrible; 
dreadful. 

Tliere is an absence of all, that is destruedve 
or affrightftU to hiiraait nature. Dec^ 
Affri'iGHTMENT. n. [from qffrignf]. 

1. The impression of fear ; terrour. 

She awaked, with the affrightmewt of a dream. 

WtOtofi 

Passionate words or blows, from the tutor, fill 
the child’s mind with terrour and ajfrightment ; 
which immediate!;^ takes it wholly up, and leaves 
no room for other impression. Locke, 

8. The state of fearfulness. 

Whether those, that (under any anguish ofj 
mind ) return to afirightmenU or doubti^s, have 
not lieen hypocriics. Hammond, 

To AFrilO'NT. V, a. [affrantert Fr. that 
is, ad fronttm stare ; ad Jrontem con- 
tumeliam allidere, to insult a man to Ids 
face. 

1. To meet face to face; to encounter. 
Tliis seems the genuine and original 
sense of the word; which was formerly 
indilferent to good or ill. 

We have closely sent for Hamlet hither ; 

That he, as ’twere by accident, may here 
Afii'ont Ophelia. Shakap. Hamlet. 

j’he seciitious, the next day, affronted the king's 
forces at (he entrance of a highway ; wJiorn when 
they found both ready and resolute to fight, they 
desired euterparlance. Sir John Hayward. 

S. To meet in an hostile manner, firont to 
front. 

His lioly rites and solemn feasts profan'd, 

And with their darkness durst affront his light. 

Paradue Loet 

3, To offer an open insult ; to offend 
avowedly. With respect to this sense, 
it is observed by Cervantes ; that, * if | 

• a man strike another on the back, and 

• tlien run away ; the jierson so struck is 
‘ injured, but not affronted; an affront 

• always implying a justification of the 
€i * act.' 

Did not this fatal war affirmit thy coast ? 

Yet sattest tliou an idle looker-on. Fairfax, i, 51. 

But hanii precedes not sin ; only our foe, 
Tempting, ajrrontf us, with h!s foul esteem 
Of our integrity. Miltons Par. Lost, b. ix. 

I would learn the cause, why Torrismond 

ir:.u: i ii- i ? 


This brings to mind Faustina's fondness for tlie 
gladiator, and is interpreted as satire : but how 
can one imagine, that tlie Fathers would have 
dared to affront the wife of Aurelius ? Addison. 

Affro'nt. n. s, [from the verb affront,] 

1. Open opposition; encounter; a sense 
not frequent, though regularly deduci- 
ble from the derivation. 

Fearless of danger, like a petty god 
I walk'd about admir’d of all, and dreaded, 

On hostile ground, none daring i^ affront. 

Samson Agonistet. 

2 , Insult, offered to the face ; contemptu- 
ous or rude treatment ; contumely. 

He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing 
sffrOkiB to hli sou. Pa&nCs Ulstuys. 
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Y ou’vc done cnongh.for you design’d my chains 
Tlie grace is vai isbed ; but the amront remains. 

JDryden's Aurengtehe. 
lie, that is found reasonable iii one thuig, is con- 
cluded to be so in all; and, to think or say otlier- 
wisCfis thought so unjust an affhmt,Hfid so senseless 
a censure, that nobody ventures to do it. laeke. 

There is nothing, which we receive whh so 
much reluctance, as advice: we look upon the man, 
who gives it us, as oireringanofTynt to our under- 
standing, and treating us like cinidren or ideots. 

Addison, Spectator, No. 512. 

3. Outrage ; act of contem^, in a more 
general sense. 

Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law, with foul affronts. 
Abominations rather. Miltons Paradise IXcgain'd. 

4. Disgrace ; shame. 'Fhis sense is rather 
peculiar to the Scottish dialect 

Antonins attacked the pirates of Crete ; and, 
by his too great presimiptinn, was defeated ; upon 
the sense of which affront, he died with grief. 

Arhnthnot on Coiiu. 

Affro'nter. n. s. [from affront.] The 
person that affronts. 

Affro'nting. participial adj, [from 
affront.] That, whicn has the quality 
of affronting ; contumelious. 

Among words, which signify the same princi- 
pal ideas, some are clean and decent, others un- 
clean ; some are kind, others are affronting and 
reproachful ; because of the secondary idea, w Inch 
custom has affixed to them. Watts's Logick. 

7'o AFFUSE. It. a. [affundo, affusum, 
Lat.] To pour one thing ui)on another, 
I poua'd acid liquors, to try if they contained 
any volatile salt or spirit ; which would probal)ly 
have discovered itself, by making an ebullition 
with the aff'used liquor. hoyle. 

Affu'sion. n. s. [affusio, IjiU] The act 
of pouring one thing upon anotlier. 

Upon the aff'nsum of a tincture of galls, it imme- 
diately became as black as ink. Crew's Muswum. 

To AFTY'. V. a. [offer, Fr. off dare mu- \ 
lierem, Bracton.] To betroth, in order 
to marriage. | 

Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, < 
For daring to affy a mighty lord, 

Unto the daughter of a worthless king. 

Shakesp. Henry VI. 
To Affy'. v. n. To put confidence in ; to 
put trust in ; to confide. Not in use, 

Marcus Andronicus, so 1 do aj/fy 
In thy uprightness and integrity, 

7'hat i will here dismiss my loving friends. 

Shakeyf. Titus Andr. 
Afi'eld. adv. [from a and Jield. See 
Field.] To the field. 

We. drove ajicld ; and both together heard. 
What time the grey fly winds her sultry horn ; 
Batt'niiig our flocks, with the fresh dews of night. 

MiUon. 

Afield I went, amid the morning dew, 

To milk mykine; for so should house w ives do. Gay. 

Afla't. adv, [from a and flat. See 
F lat.] Level with the ground. 

When you would have many new roots of friiit- 
trees, take a low tree ; and bow it, and lay all bis 
branches afiat upon the ground, and cast earth 
upon them ; and every twig will take root. 

Bacon's Nat. History. 

Aflo'at. adv. [from a and Jloat. See 
Float.] Floating ; borne up in the 
water; not sinking: in a figurative 
sense, within view ; in motion. 

Tlierc is a tide, in the affairs of men ; 

Which, taJeen at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries : 

On such a full sea, are we now afioat; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our vcntircs. ^mkesp. Julius Casar, 
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Take any passion of the soul of man, wliile it is 
nredommiint and (fioat ; and, just in the critical 
neight of it, nick it with some lucky or unlucky 
woro ; and you may as certainly over-rule it lu 
your own purpose, as a spark ofbre, falling upon 
gurmowder, will infallibly blow it up Ajuili. 

Tlierc arc generally several hundred loads of 
timber afioat: for they cut, above twenty -live 
leagues up tlie river; and other rivers bring in 
their contributions. Addison's lialif. 

Afo'ot. adv. [from a and foot.] 

1. On foot; not on horseback. 

He thought it best, to return, for that day, to a 
village not far off ; and, dispatching his horse in 
some sort, the next day early, to come qf'oat thither. 

Shukispeare. 

*2. In action ; as, a design is afoot. 

1 pr’y thee, wlien thou scest that act afoct, 

Ev’n with tlie very comment of iliy soul 
Observe mine uncle. Shakesp 

8. In motion. 

Of Albany’s and Cornwall’s pow’rs you beard 
not.— 

’Tis said, they are ajoot. Shakesp. King Leai'. 
Afo're. prep, [from a and fore. See 
Before.] 

1. Not behind; as, he held the shield 
afore : not in use. 

2. Before ; nearer in place to any thing ; 
as, he stood afore him. 

8. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not speody, 1 shall he there 
afore you. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Afo're. adv. 

1. In time foregone or past. 

Whosoever should make light of any thing q/m s 
snoken or written, out of his own house a tr« e 
siiould be taken, and he tlicreon be hanged. 

Esdras, vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near tc 
remove his lit. Shaketp. Tempest. 

2. First in the way. 

jEmiJia, run you to the citadel; 

And tell iny lord and lady, what hathhap’d : 

W ill you go on afore t Shakesp. Othello. 

3. In front ; in the fore part. 

Anpronching nigh, ho reared high q/orc 

Ills body monstroub, honibie, and vast. Fairy Q. 

Afo'regoing. participial adf. [from 
afore and going.] Going before. 

Afo'reuand. adv. [from afore and 

1, By a previous provision. 

Many of tJie particular subjects of discourse 
are occasional, and such as cannot cforehand be re- 
duced to any certain acoount. 

Government rf the Tongue. 

2. Provided; prepared; previously fitted. 

For it will be said, that in the former times 

whereof we have spoken, Spain was not so mighty 
as now it is; and England, on the other side^ 
was more aforehand in all matters of power. 

Bacon's Considefatums on %uith Spain 

Afo'rementioned. adJ. [from afore 
and mentioned.] MenUooed before. 

Among the nine other parts, $ve ore not in a 
condition to give alms or relief to those aforemen- 
tioned ; being very near reduced themselves, to tj^ 
same miserable condition. Addison. 

Afo'renamed. aty. [from afore and 
named.] Named before. 

Imitate something of circular form ; in wliich, 
as in all other aforenamed pioportions, you shaJJ 
help yourself by the diameter. 

Peacham on Dramng. 

Afo'resaid. atlj. [from afore and saia.] 
Said before. 

It need not co for repefition, if we restuse 
again that, which we saltFIn the af oresM emri- 
ment. Bacon’s Nat. Hkt. No. 771. 
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Afo'retime, adv* [fromi^ore and time.] 
In time past. 

O thou, that art waxen old in wickedness ? Now 
thjr sins, whicit thou hast committed foretime, 
are come to light. Susannah. 

Avra'id. participial a^. [from the verb 
affray : it should therefore properly be 
written with^.] 

J. Struck with fear ; terrified; fearful. 

So persecute them with thy tempest, and pake 
them with th^ storm. Psalm Ixxxiil. 15. 

2. It has the particle of, before the object 
of fear. 

There, loathing life, and yet ^ death qfraidt 
In anguish of her spirit thus she pray’d. 

Diyden's Fables. 
[f, while this wearied flesh draws fleeting breath. 
Not satisfy’d with life, a/raid ^ death, 

It haj'My he thy will, that I should know 
(jJitiipse of delight, or pause from anxious woe ; 
From now , from instant now, great Sire, dis^l 
The clouds, that press roy soul. Prior. 

Afre'sii. adv. [from a and fresh. See 
Fresh.] Anew; again, after inter- 
mission. 

The Germans, serving upon great horses, and 
cliarged with heavy armour, received great hurt 
by tight skirmishes ; the Turks, with their light 
horses, easily shunning their charge, and again 
(at their pleasure) charging them afresh, when 
they saw tne heavy horses almost weary. 

RnoUes's History of the Turks. 
When once we have attained these ideas, tliey 
may be excited afresh by the use of words. 

Watts's Ldigick. 

Afro'nt. adv, [from a and front] In 
front ; in direct opposition to the face. 

■J'hese four came all afront, and mainly thrust 
at me. Shakesp. Henry IV, p. i. 

A FTER. prep, [aectep. Sax.] 

1. Following in place. After is commonly 
applied to words of motion ; as, lie came 
afler^ and stood behind him. It is 
opposed to before. 

What says Lord Warwick? Shall wc after 
them* 

•^After tliein! nay, brfore tlicm, if we can. 

Sluskesp. Uenry VI. 

2. In pursuit of. 

After whom is the king of Israel come out? 
After wliom dost thou ])ursue ? After a dead dog, 
o/ter a flea. 1 Sam. xxiv. li. 

3. Behind. This is not a common use. 

Sometimes I placed a third prism o/ter a second, 

and suiuetimcs also a fourth after a third ; by all 
wiiich, the image might be often refracted side- 
Newtons Opticks. 

4. Posterior in time. 

Good tf\er ill, and after pain delight ; 

Alteniatc, like the scenes of day and night. 

Urydens Fables. 

Wc shall examine the ways of conveyance of 
the sovereimly of Adam to princes, that were to 
reign o/fer him. Locke. 

5. According to. 

He, that thinkelh Spam our over-match, is no 
good mmt-man; hut takes greatness of kingdoms, 
according to bulk and currency, and not after 
their intrinsic value. Bactni. 

6. In imitation of. 

There arc among the old Roman statues, se- 
veral of Venus, in different postures and habits ; 
us there are many particular figures of her, made 
after the same deaim. Addisons Italy. 

This allusion is after the oriental manucr : thus, 
in the Psalms, how frequently are persons com- 
pared to cedars. Pope's (Myssey, notes. 

After, adv. ^ 

1. In succeeding time. ^ It ii used of time, 
mentioned as suoceeding some odier. So 
we cannot say, * 1 shall be happy after, 
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^ but hereafter but we say, ‘ I was 
* first made miserable by the loss, but| 
< was after happier.' 

Far be it from me, to justify the cruelties, which 
were at first used towaras them, which had their 
reward soon ffter. Bacon. 

Those, who (from the pit of hell, 
Roiming to seek their prey on earth) durst fix 
Their seats long after, next tlzc scat of God. 

Paradise Lost. 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel ruus 
down a hill ; lest it break thy neck, with follow- 
ing it: but the great one, that goes upward, let 
him draw thee tfter. Shakesp. King Lear. 

After is compoimded with mwy words, 
but almost always in its genuine and 
primitive signification ; some, which 
occurred, will follow, by which others 
may be explained. 

After-acceptation, n. s. [from after 
and acceptation.] A sense afterwards, 
not at first admitted. 

*Tis true, some doctors in a scantier space, 

I mean in each apart, contract the place : 

Some, who to greater length extend the line, 

The church’s efter-acc^tation join. 

Dryden's Hind and Panther. 

A'fter-aoes. n. s. [from after and ages.] 
Successive times; posterity. Of this 
word I have found no singular; but 
see not, why it might not be said. This 
will be done in some after-age. 

Nut the whole land, which the Chusites should 
or might, in future time, conquer ; seeing, in aft 
tcr~ages, they became lords of many nations. 

llakigh's Hixtary f the World. 
Nor to philosophers i.s praise deny n, 

Whose wise instructions after-ages piidc. 

SirJ, Denham. 

What an opinion will after-ages entertain, of 
their religion ; who bid fair for a gibbet, to bring 
ill a superstiiton, which their fore-fathers perished 
in flames to keep out. Addison. 

A'fter-alu When all has been taken 
into the view ; when there remains noth- 
ing more to be added ; at last ; in fine ; 
in conclusion ; upon the whole ; at the 
most. ' 

They have given no good proof, in asserting 
this extravagant principle; for which (after-all) 
they have no ground or colour, but a passage or 
two of scripture, miserably perverted, in opposition 
to many express texts. Atterbury's Sermons. 

But ifter-all, if they have any merit, it is to 
be attributed to some good old authors, uhoso 
works I study. Pepe on Pastoral Poetry. 

After-birth, n. s. [from after and 
birth.] The membrane, in which the 
birth was involved, which is brought 
away after ; the secundine. 

The exorbitances or degenerations, whether 
from a hurt in labour, or from part of the after- 
birth left behind, produce such virulent distempers 
of the blood, as make it cast out a tumour. 

Wisemans Surgery. 

A'fter-CLAP. II. g. [from after and clap.] 
Unexpected events, happening aft«r an 
afiair is supposed to lie at an end. 

For the next morrow's mead they closely went, 
For fear of after-claps to prevent. 

Si>ens. Hub. Tale. 

It is commonly taken in an ill sense. 

A'fter-cost. fi. 9. [from after and cost.] 
The latter charges; the expense, in- 
curred after the original plan is exe- 
cuted. 

Vou must take care to carry off the land-floods 
and streaiTi, before you attempt drainbg; lest 
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your (fter-cost and labour prove nnsuccessfuti 
Mortimer's Hus^ndry. 

A'fter-crop. If. a. [from after and crop.] 
The second crop or harvest of the same 
year. 

Afh'r-crops I think neither good for tlie laud, 
nor yet the hay good for the cattle. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

After-dinner. », $. [from after ania 
dinner.] The hour passing just after 
^nner, which is generally allowed to 
indulgence and amusement 

Thou hast nor youth nor age. 

But (as it were) an tfter-dinner's sleep, 

Dreaming on both. Shakesp. Measure for Measure. 

After-endeavour, n. a. [from after 
and endeavour.] Endeavours, made 
after tho first efibrt or endeavour. 

There is no reason why tlie sound of a pipe 
should leave traces in their brains ; which, not at 
first, but by their ifter-endeavours, should produce 
the like sounds. Ixtckei, 

After-enquiry, n. s. [from after and 
enquiry.] Enquiry, made after the fact 
committ^. or after life. 

You must cither be directed by some, that take 
upon them to know ; or take upon yourself that, 
which (1 am sure) you do not know* ; or lump the 
after-enquiry, on your peril. Shakesp. Cymbcline. 

To A'fter-eye. V. a. [from after and 
eye.] To keep one in view ; to follow 
in view. This is not in use. 

Thou shouldst have made him. 

As little as a crow, or less ; ere left 

To after-eye him. Shakesp. Cyndnlhie. 

After-game. n. s. [from after and 
geime.] The scheme, which may be 
laid; or the expedients, which are prac- 
tised, after tlie original design has mis- 
carried ; methods, taken after the first 
turn of affairs. 

This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and 
open slowly ; nature sometimes delighting to play 
an after-game, as well as fortune; which Im'd 
(both) their turns and tides, in course. 11 ottim. 

The fables of the axe-handle and the wedge 
serve to precaution us, not to put oursedves need- 
IcssI V upon an after-game ; but to weigh beforo- 
haiul, what vre say and do. L'Kstrange’s Fables. 

Our first design, my friend, has prov\7 abortive ; 
Still llierc remains an after-game to play. 

Aadisnti's Cato. 

After-hours, n. s. [from after and 
hours.] The hours, tliat succeed. 

So smile the heav’ns u|»on this holy act. 

That after-hours with sorrow chide u.s not, 

Shaki’sp. 'Romeo and Juliti. 

A'fter liver. n. a. [from after and 
/trf .] He, that lives in succeeding times. 

By thee niy nromise sent 
Unto myself, let after-livers know. S'ldney, b. ii. 

A'fter-x,ove. n.s. [from after and love.] 
The second or ' later love. 

Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 

If hut the first, how heinous e’er it be ; 

To win tliy after-love, I pardon thee. 

Shakep. Richard II, 

A'fterm ATH. n. 8. [from aftet' and math, 
from mow.] The latter math ; the se- 
cond crop of grass, mown in autumn. 
See Aftercrop. 

Afternoon, n. a. [from after and 
noon.] The time, from the meridian to 
to the evening. 

A boauty-waining and distressed widow, 

£v’n in the afternoon of her best days. 

Made prize uud purchase of his wanton eye. 

Shakesp, Jiichard IlL 
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However, keep the lively taste you hold 
Of Ocd ; and love him now, but ttmt him more : 

And in your t^emoom think, what you told 
And promis’d him at morning-prayer before. 

Donne. 

Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run ; 
But, when the bus’ness of the day is done, ' 

On dice, and drink, and drabs, they spend the ajj- 
temoon. DrydetCt PertiuSt Sat. i. 

A'fTEKPAiNS. R. $. [from after and 
pain,} 

The T^s after birth, by which women 
are delivered of the secundine, 

A'fterpart. r. a. [from after and part.} 
The latter part. 

'Die flexlbleuess of the former part of a man’s 
age’, not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it 
mure governable and safe ; and, in the t^ernari, 
reason and foresight begin a little to take place, 
and mind a man of his safety and improvement. 

Locke. 

A'fterproof. ft. $. [from after and 
proof.] 

1. Evidence, posterior to the thing in 
question. 

2. Qualities, known by subsequent expe« 
rience. 

All know, that he likewise at first was much 
under the expectation of his (dlerprotf; such a 
solar influence there is, in the solar aspect. Watton. 

A'ftertaste. ». s. [from after and taste.} 
A tasle, remaining upon the tongue 
after the draught, which was not per- 
ceived in the act of drinking. 

A'fterthought. n.s. [from after and 
thought.} Reflections after the act ; ex- 1 
pedients, funned too late. It is not pro- 
perly to be used for secondt bought. 

E\pcncc, and afterthought, and idle care, 

And doubts of motley hue, and dark desjiair j 
Suspicions, and fiuitastical surmise ; 

And lealousy, suffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 
Discolouring all she view’d, in tawny dress’d, 

Dow niook’d, and with a cuckow on her fist. 

^ Dryden's Fables. 

A'ftertimes. n. s. [from after and time.] 
Succeeding times. See after ages. 

Y’ou promis’d once a progeny divine 
Of Reimans, rising from th^’rojan line, 

In aftertimes should hold the world in awe, 

Ajiu to tile land and ocean give the law. 

DrydeWs Virgil. 

Aftertossino. n.s. [from after and 
The motion of the sea aflter 

a storm. 

Confusions and tumults are only the impotent 
remains of an unnatural rebellion; and are no 
more Uian the aftertossings of a sea, when the 
storm is laid. Addisotis Freeholder. 

Afterward, adv. [from after and 
peapb, Sax.] In succeeding time i some- 
times written afterwards^ but less pro- 
perly. 

Uses, not thought upon before, mnv tfterward 
spring up ; and be reasonable causes of retaining 
tliat, which former considerations did formerly 
procure to be instituted. Hooker. 

An anxious distrust of the divine goodness 
makes a man more and more unworthy of it , and 
miserable beforehand, for fear of being so after- 

UEstrdnge. 

A'ftebwit. n. s . [from after and wit.} 
The contrivance of expedients, 
the occasion of using them is past See 
Afterthought, 

There is no recalling, what's gone and past ; so 
that aJUrwit comes too late, when the mischief is 

VEstratige. 


A'fter^wrath. n. s. [ftom after and 
wrath.} Anger, when the provocation 
seems past. 

I hear him mock 

The luck of Caesar ; which the gods give men, 

T* excuse their after-wrath. 

Skake^. Ant. and Cleop. 

A'GA. n . s. The title of a Turkish mih- 
tary officer. 

Aga'in. adv . I^a^en, Sax.] 

1. A second time; once more: marking 
the repetition of the same thing. 

*1116 poor remnant of human seed, which re- 
mained in tlieir mountains, peopled their country 
again slowly, by little and liti Ic. 

Jkwans New Atalantis. 

Should Nature’s self invade the world again, 
And o’er the centre spread the liquid main : 

Tliy pow’r were safe. Waller, 

Go now, deluded man! And seek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dusty plain. 

uryd. AKneid. 

Some are already retired into foreign* countries : 
and the rest, who possess lands, are determined 
never to hazard them again, for the sake of estab- 
lishing their superstition. Smjt. 

2. On the other hand: marking some op- 
position or contrariety. 

His wit increased upon the occasion ; and so 
much tlie more, if the occa.Hion were sliarpenecl 
with danger. Again, wlu‘ther it were the shortness 
of his foresight, or the strength of his will ; certain 
it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes 
could not have been without defects in his nature. I 

Bacon. 

Those things, that we know not, what to do I 
withal, if wc nad them ; and those things again, 
w'hich another cannot part with, but to his own 
loss and shame. V Estranges Fable.H. 

3. On another part: marking a transition 
to some new consideration. 

Behold yon mountain’s hoary heiglit. 

Made higlier with new mounts of snow ; 

Again, behold the winter’s weight, 

Oppress the lab’ring woods below. Dryden. 

4. In return : noting re-action, or recipro- 
cal action ; as, ‘ his fortune worked 

* upon his nature, and his nature again 

* upon his fortune.' 

5. Back ; in restitution.' I 

When your licad did but nke, 

I knit my handkerchief about your brows. 

The bestT had ; a princess wrought it me ; 

And 1 did never ask it you again. 

Shakeip. King John. 

0. In return for any thing; in recom- 
pence. 

That lie hath given, will he pay again. 

Prov. XIX. 87. 

7. In order of rank or succession ; mark- 
ing distribution. 

Question was asked of Demosthenes, What was 
the chief part of an orator ? He answered. Action : 
What next ? Action : W hat next, again ^ Action. 

Bacon*s Essays. 

The cause of the holding green, is the close ahd 
compact substance of their leaves, and the pedicles 
of them ; and the cause of that again is, eitlicr the 
tough and viscous juice of the plant, or the 
atrength and heat thereof. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

8. Besides ; in any other time or place. 

I They have the Walloons, who are tall soldiers ; 
yet, that is but a spot of ground ; but, on the 
otlier side, there is not in the world again such a ! 
spring and seminary of brave military people ; as ! 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Ba^. 

9. Twice as much: marking the same 
quantity once repeated. 

There are, whom heav’n has blest with store o( 
wit; ^ 

Yet want as much again, to manage it t ^ 


For wit and judgment ever are at strife, 

Th’ meant each other's aid, like man and wife. 

Pope. 

1 should not be sorry , to see a chorus on a theatre, 
more than as large and as deep again as ours, built 
and adorn’d at a king's charges. 

Dryden s Dnfresnoy. 

10. ^^ain and again : with frequent re- 
petition: often. 

This is not to be obtained, by one or two hasty 
readings : it must be repeated again and^ again, niui 
a close attention to the tenour of the discourse. 

Locke. 

11. In opposition; by way of resist- 
ance. 

Who art thou, that answerest again ? 

Bom. ix 20. 

12. Back ; as, returning from some mes- 
sage. 

Bring us word again, which way we shall go. 

Deut.l. 22. 


AGA'lNST.pr^p. [cengeon, onjeonb. Sax.] 

1. In opposition to any person. 

And he will be a wild man : his hand will lu* 
against every mdii, and every man’s hand against 
him. Oen. x\i. 12. 


2. Contrary; opposite, in general. 

That authurity of men should prevail with men 
either against dr above reason, is no port of our 
belief. _ Hnoktr. 

lie is melancholy without cause, and merry 
agahi<it the hair. Shak^. Droilns and Cressidu. 

Wc might work any eficct, without and against 
matter; and thi'* nof’holpcii, by tlic co-opcmti(»u 
of angels or spirits ; but, only oy the unity and 
harmony of nature. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

’i'be jjrevenling goodness of God dws even 
wrest lumfiom himself, and save him (as it were) 
agaimt his will. Soiiih. 

The god, uneasy till he slept again, 

Resolv’d , at once* to rid himself of pain ; 

And, tiiro* against his custom call’d aloud. 

Diyden. 

Men often say, a thing is against their conscience, 
when reollj it is not. SuuJVs Miscel. 

3. In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all, that can be said against u thing, this 
will still be true ; that many tilings possibly are, 
which wc know not of; and that many more 
tilings may be, than arc : and if so, after all our ar- 
guments against a thing, it will be uneertuin, whe> 
ther it be or not. Tillotsim. 

The clmrch-clcrgy have written the l»ost col- 
lection of tracts against popery, that ever appeared 
in England. Suift. 


4. Witli contrary motion or tendency : 
used of materid action. 

Boils and plagues 

Plaister you o’er, that one infect another 
Against tjie wind a mile. Skakesp. Coriol, 

The kite, being a bird of prey, and therefore 
hot, deliglitcth in the fresh air ; and many times 
fiieth against the wind, as trouts and salmons swim 
against the stream. Bacon. 

5. Contrary to rule or law. 

Lf aught against my life 

'fhy country sought of Uiec, it sought unjustly. 
Against the law of nature, law iS nations. 




Against the public sanctions of the peace. 
Against all omens of their ill success ; 
with fates averse, die rout hi arms resort, 

To force their monarch, and insult the court. 

, Dryden. 

6. Opposite to, in place. 

Against the Tiber’s moutli, bat far away. 

Dryden. 

7. To the hurt of another. See sense 5. 


And, when thou think’st of her eternity, 

Think not that death against her nature is ; 

Think it a birth : and, when Uiou go'st to die. 
Sing like a swan, as if thou went’st to bliss. 

SirJ.Davus 

8« In provision for; in expectation of. 
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This mode of medcinr pwlMblT had | . «e only v«rietie« of Uie flfet kind : they 

it. original ftxmi iiea of making 

provisiun againgip or in opposition tOj a brown, red, and sometimes blue. Woodward. 

time (k misfbrtune; but by degrees A'gaty. [fhvn sgate.] Partaking 

acquired a neutral sense. It sometimes of the nature of amte. 

has the case elliptically suppressed ; as, An agaty flint was Smve two inches in diaroe- 

a^aintt he comes ; that is, against the ‘ 

time, when he comes. _ , . To Aga'ze. ». a. [from a and gaze, to 

Thence she them brought into a sutciy hall, vnrlmr - atL amnap amusa and 

Wherein were many tables fair disprcd, ^ * A®* ufOUStf anti 


has the case elliptically suppress^ ; as, 
against he comes ; that is, agaimt the 
time, when he comes. 

Thence she them brought into a stately hall. 
Wherein were many tables fair disprcd. 

And ready dighi'with drapets festival, 

AgeunU the viands should be niinUtred. 

Fairy Qneen. 

The like charge was given them aminrt the 
time, they should come to settle themselves in the 
land promised unto their fathers. Hooker. 

Some say, Uiat ever, 'goiisst that season comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated. 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long ; 

And then they say, no spirit walks abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome ; then no planets strike , 
No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 

So iiallow'd and so gracious is the time. 

Shaketp. Hamlet. 

To that purpose, he made haste to Bristol ; that 
all things mignt be ready, agamst the priuce came 
thitlier. Clarendon. 

Agaimt the promis'd time provides witli care. 
And hastens in the woof the robes he was to wear. 

Drydtn. 

All which, I grant to be reasonably and truly 
said ; and only desire, tliey may be remembered 
agaimt another day. StiUingJieet. 

A'galaxy. II. 4. [from «' and Gr.] 
Want of milk. Did, 

Ag a'fb, adv. [from and Star- 

ing with eagerness ; as, a bird gapes for 
meat. 

In himself was all his state ; 

More solemn than the tedious pomp, that waits 
On princes ; when their rich retinue long, 

Of horses led, and grooms besmear’d with gold. 
Dazzles the crowd, and sets them all agape. 

Paiadue Lott. 

Dazzle the crowd, and set them all agape. . 

Philip,. 1 

The whole crowd stood agave, and ready to 
lake tlie doctor at his word. Spectator, No. 572. 

A'garick. n. s, [agaricum, Lat.] A drug, 
of use in physic, anti the dying trade. 

It is divided, into male and female ; the 
male is used only in dying, the female 
in medicine ; the male grows on oaks, 
the female on larches. 


set a gaztng; aa, amaze, amuse, ana 
others.] To strike with amaaement ; to 
stupify with sudden terroue. The verb 
is now out of iise^ 

So as they travell'd, so they 'gan espy 
An armed knight toward them gallop fast ; 

'I'httt seemed from some feared foe to fly. 

Or other grisly thing that him agart. Fairy Queen. 

Aga'zed, participial adjo [from agaz»; 
which see.] Struck with amasement ; 
terrifled to stupidity. 


AGE 

I themselves ; or that, in infancy, are by otheit pie* 
sented to that charity of the chureb. Hammona. 

I We thought our sires, not with tbek own con- 
tent. 

Had (ere we came to age) our portion spent. 

Drydtn, 

7. In law. 

In a man, the age of fourteen years is the age of 
discretion ; and twenty-otie years is the full age. 
In a woman, at seven years of age, the lord her 
father may distrain his tenants for aid to marry 
her at tlie age of nine years, .she is dowable ; at 
twelve years, she is able Anally to ratify and con- 
flrra her former consent given to matnmony : at 
fourteen, she is enabled, to receive her land nito 
lier own hands ; and shall be out of ward, at the 
death of her ancestor ; at sixteen, she shall be out 
of ward ; though, at the death of her ancestor, she 
was within the age of fourteen years : at twenty- 
oae, she is able to alienate her lands and teue- 
ments. At the age of fourteen, a stripling is 
enabled to choose nis own guardian ; at the oft 
of fourteen, a man may consent to marriage. 

Caioell, 


him : syllables in poetry.] 

Here, there, and every where, enrag’d he flew : 1. Old ; Stricken in years : applied gene» 

Tlie French exclaim d, ‘ The devil was m arms!* fn onimatP hpincra 

All the whole army stood agated on him. ^ animate beings. 

S&iuIm Henry VI comparison do stand between man and 

iGE. n. s. iage. Fr. anciently tags, or ”“"’A 


AGE. n. So [age, Fr. anciently eage, or 
aage: it is deduced by Menage, from 
aitatium, of telas ; by Junius, from aa, 
which (in the Teutonic dialects) signified 
long duration.] 

1 Any period of time, attributed to some- 
thing, as the whole or part of its dura- 
tion ; in this sense, we say, the age of 
man, the several ages of the worlc^ the 
golden or iron age. 

One man in his time plays many parts, 

His life being seven ages. Shaketp. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt, seventeen 


syllables in poetry.] 

1 1. Old ; stricken in years : applied gene» 
rally, to animate beings. 

If the comparison do stand between roan and 
man, the aged (for the most part) are best experi- 
enced, least subject to rash and unadvised pas- 
sions. Hooker. 

Novdty is only in request : and it is as danger- 
ous, to be aged in any^ kind of course ; as it is 
virtuous, to be constant in aiw undertaking, 

Shakem. Measure for Measure. 
Kindness itself too weaa a charm >s ill prove. 
To raise the feeble fires of aged love. Prior. 

2, Old ; applied to inanimate things. 
This use is rare, and commonly with 
some tendency to the prosopopceta, 

Tlie people did not more worship the images of 
gold and ivory, than they did the' groves : and tlie 
iMirae, Quintihan saith, oT the aged oaks. 

StiUrngfleet's Defence of Disc, on Rom. Idol. 


years: so Uie whole age of Jacob was an hundred A'GEDLY. adv, ffrom asred.\ After the 

forty and seven years. Genesis, xlvii. 28. #. i o j 

2. A succession or generation of men. . ni^ncr of an aged j^rson. 

Hence lastly springs 9 aTe of posterities ; AgEN. adv, [ajen, Sax.] Again; in 

For things, tlieir kind would everlasting make : retum. See AgAIN. 

Hence is it. that old men do nlanl young trees, r^j J ^ . j written in this 

Tlie fruit whereof anotlier flffc shall take. .... • ^ -i*. .. . 

Sir J, Davies. manner (though it be in reality the true 

Next to the Son, orthography) for the sake of rhinie. 

Destin’d ^storer of mankind, by whom Thus'Venus : Thus her son rcply’d agen ; 

New heav n and earth shall to the Ages rise. None of your sisters have we heard or seen. 

Or down from hcav n descend. MUlvn s Par, Lost. Th^ulrm 

No declining ogc -• — — x/ryam. 


E’er felt the rapTures^o/Plic^^gc. Roscommon, f 


There are two enofescencc, which grow upon f The quality of acting ; the State of being 

ees ; both oi them, in the nature of mushrtioiiis . 3. I lie time, in wnicli any particular man, . ^ ^ ® 

II > 1 . 1*1 .1 y. . in flOTinn * iu*ti«iti. 


the one, the Homans call fudetiu ; y> hich growelh 
upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the dainties 
ot their table ; the other is medicinal, that is 


called agaric/c, which groweth upon the tops of No longer now the golden age appears, 
oaks; though it be affirmed by some, that it When patriarch wits surviv d a thousand years, 
groweth also at the roots. Bacon, .. i . . Fryic 

Aga'st. adj. [This word, which is usu, ‘‘•The spaw of a hundred years; a secu 

ally by later authors written aghast, is ’ * *****»*?.', ,, , , 

not improbably the true word, derived The latter part of hfe; old age; old 

from agaze; which has been written . - „ r u i. 

- x- * • A 1 A 1 o You see, how full of change his age is; the oh 

aghast, from a mistaken etymology . See 8<»rvation we hav ■ made of it, hath not been litllt : 
Aghast.] Struck with terrour ; amaz- he always loved our sister most ; and, with what 
ed ; frighted to astonisliment. pour judgment, he hath now can 

T.. .* I J Boys must not have th* anihitious care of wen ; 

Nor men, the weak anxieties of age. Rotcommon. 
And on this forehead( where, your verse has said, 

No ^ lamentable The loves delighted, and the graces play’d) 

a. r # r Insulting will trace his cruel way, 

AGATB, 4. [agate, Fr. achates, And leave sod marks of his destructive sway. 

A pradous Stone of the lowest class, often , Friw. 

clouded with beautiful variegations, Maturity ; ripeness ; ^eara of discre- 


or race of men. lived, or shall live ; as, m ac^on , . 

, « , * * ^ A few advances there are in the following pa- 

tne age ot neroes. pers, tending to assert the superintendence and 

No longer now the golden age appears, ogency of Providence in the nafuTal world. 

^lieo patriarch wits surviv’d a thousand years. Prface to Nat. Hht. 

2, The office of an agent or factor for 
The space of a hundred years; a secu another; business performed by an 
IT period ; a ceiHury. 

The latter part of life; old age; old- Sum, of thr purcluwn tlimiiiplvrii may be ron- 
egg, tent to live cheap in a worse country, rather thun 

You we, how full of change hi. ore U ; the oh- . Jj*; ‘I*' 9^ exchange ami ogmciei. 
rvatioQ we hav ■ made of it, hath not beenlittli : AGENT, ad), [agens, Lat.J xhat, wllich 
always loved our sister most ; and, with what acts; opposed to patient, or that which 

ii'iHflmrtAnf lia* hu<h iinw nnr fm * • ' 


In sh^ no bigger, dian an agate stone 
On the forefinger of an alderman. ^ 

Shahesp. Rm, and Jul. 


is acted upon. 

This success is oft’ truly ascribed, unto (be 
force of imagination upon the body agent ^ and 
then, by a secondary means, it may upon a diverse 
body ; as, for example ; if a riiair carry a ring, oi 
some part of a beast, believing strongly th^ it wli 
bcl)} him to obtain his love ; itin^ make him mr>re 
industrious, and again more coimdent and persj:»t 
ingi than otberwbe he would be. Bocotit Nat. Hist 
A'gknt. n, 8, 


6. Maturity; ripeness; years of discre- mg.inanotiierwisenewouiabe. 

tiun; fuU strength of lifa i 4 . 1 . ♦ u 

\ A solemn admission of proselytes; all, that Anactor, he. tnatactS, he. that pOS* 
; eitlier, being of age, desito that adiaission for sesses the faculty of action. 
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Where there is no doubt» delibermdon is tioi 
ezduded, as impertinent unto the thldg ; but as 
needless in regard of the agent ^ which ceeth al- 
ready what to resolve upon. Hoohtr. 

To whom, nor agentt from the Instrument ; 

Nor pow'r of worlung from the work is known. 

Daniet, 

Hoav’n made us agents, free to good or ill ; 

And forc’d it not, tho’ he foresaw the will : 
Freedom was first bestow’d on liuman race, 

And prescience onl y held the second place. 

A miracle is a work, exceedit^ the power of any 
created agetit, consequently being an effect of the 
divine omntpotenco. South*s Set'nwm. 

a. A substitute; ft deputy; a factor; a 
person, employed to transact the busi- 
ness of another. 

—All hearts in love, use your own tongues ; 

Let every eye negociate fur itself. 

And trust no agent. Shakesp. 

Tliey had not the wit, to send to them (in any 
orderly fashion) ageiUs or chosen men, to ten^t 
them, and to treat with them. Baemfs Henry Vil. 

K^ineinljer, Sir, your fury of a wife ; 

Who, not content to be reveng’d on yon, 

The Agents of your passionwill pursue. Dry. Anreng. 

3. Tliat, which has the power of operat- 
ing, or producing effects, upon another 
thing. 

They produced wonderful effects, by the pro- 1 
per application of agents to patients. Temple. I 

Aggela'tion. n.s. [Lat. gelu,] Con-j 
cretion of icc. ] 

It is round in hail, and figured in its guttulous 
descent from the air ; growing creator or les^ei , 
according to the accretion or pluvious aggelatum \ 
about the fundamental atoms thereof. 

Brmons Vulgar Vrrours. I 

Aggenera'tion. n, s. [from ad and 
generafio, Lat.] The state of growing 
or uniting to another body. 

To make a perfect nutrition, there is required 
a transmutation of nutriment: now, wlien* this 
conversion or aggenerathn is uiade, there is also 
required, in the aliment, a siiniUrity of matter. 

Bromi*s Vutgnr Erronrs. 

To A'ggerate. V. a, [from agger, I^t.] 
To heap up. Diet. 

Aggero'sk. adj. [from agger, Lat.] 
Full of heaps. Diet. 

To AGGLO'MERATE. ». a. [agglomero, 
Lat.] 

1 . To gather up in a ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together. 

To Agglo'merate, v. n. 

Besides, the hard agglomerating sails, 

The spoil of ages, would impervious clioke 
Their secret cnAiiuels. Thomaon's Uitimn. 

Agolu'tinants. n. s, [from aggluti- 
nale.'] Those medicines or applications, 
which have the power of uniting parts 
together. 

To AGGLUTINATE, v.n. [from ad and 
gluten, glue, Lat.] To unite one part 
to another ; to join together, so as not 
to fall asunder. It is a word, almost 
appropriated to medicine. 

^ Ihe body has got room euough, to grow into 
its full dimensions ; whicli is performed, by the 
daily ingestion of food, tlmt is digested into blood ; 
which, being diffused through the body, it aggln- 
tinated to those parts, that were immediately 
iinated to the foundation ppirts uf the womn. 

Harvey m Camumpthns. 

Agglutina'tion. n. $. [from aggluti- 
nate,] Union; cohesion; the act of 
•nlutinating ; the state of being ag- 
glutinated. 

The occasioD of Its not heiding by agghttinatm, 


as the other did, was from the alteration the ichor 
had begun to make in the bottom of the wound. 

Wisemans Surgery. 

AGGLifTl NATIVE, adj. [from aggMi- 
note.] That, which has the power df 
procuring ag^utination. 

R»wl up the member, with the aggUHnathe 
towter. Wiseman. 

To AGORANDrZE. e. a. [aggrandUer, 
Fr.] To make great; to enlarge; to 
eacalt; to improve in power, honoui*, or 
rank. It is applied to persons gene- 

I rally, sometimes to things. 

If the king should use it no better, than tlie pope 
did, only to aggrandize covetous churchmen ; it can- 
not bo called a jewel in his crown. Ay^ffe's Pat'erg. 

These furnish us, with glorious springs and me- 
diums ; to raise and aggrandize our couceptions, to 
warm our souls, to awaken the better passions; nnd 
to elevate them, even to a divine pitch, and tiiat 
for devotional purposes. H atts’s Imjrr. a^ the Mind. 

A'ggrandizement. n. «. [aggrandisse- 
ment, Fr.] The state of being aggran- 
dized ; the act of aggrandizing. 

A'ggrandizer. n. s. [from aggrandize.] 
The person, that aggrandizes or makes 
great another. 

To Aggra'te. r. a. [aggratare, Ital.] 
'fo please ; to treat with civilities : a 
word not now in use. 

And in the inidHt ihoroof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sate, 

C<iurted o( many a jolly paramour; 

The VI hich them did iii modest wise amate, 

And each one souglit liis lady to aggrate. Fairy Q. 

To A'(jGRAV 4TE. t>. a. [aggravo, Lat.] 

1 . To make heavy : used, only in atneta 
phorical sense; as, to aggravate an 
accusation, or a punishment. 

A gi ox hard by sprung upuith this iheirchaiige, 
(Ills x^iil, who reigns above ' ) to aggravate 
Tlieii penance ; laden with fruit, hke (hat 
Whirh grew in paradise, the bait of Eve, 

Us’d by tlie tempter. Mdtons Par. Lost. 

AmhiUous ''rurnus in the press appears, I 

And aggravating crimes augments tlieir fears. 

Druden\s Mneid. 

2. To make any thing worse, by tlie ad- 
dition of some particular circumstance, 
not essential. 

This oflcnce, in itself so heinous, was yet in 
him aggravatid by the mo(ivc* thereof; which was 
not malice or discontent, but an aspiring mind lo 
the papacy. Bacon s Henry \ll. 

Agghava'tion. m. s. [from aggravate.] 

1 . The act of aggravating, or making heavy. 

2. The act of enlarging to enormity. 

A painter added a pair of whiskers to the face ; 
and, by a little aggramtwn of the feat uies, changed 
it into the Sai aeon’s head. Addwm. 

3. The extrinsical circumstances or acci- 
dents, which increase the guilt of a 
crime, or the misery of a calamity. 

He, to the sins which he commits, hath the ag~ 

f ramtian superadded, of committing them against 
now ledge, against conscience, against sight of 
the contrary law. Hamrmmi. 

If it be weigh’d 

By itself, with aggravations not surcharg’d, 

Or else with just ailow'ance counterpois’d ; 

1 may, if possible, thy pardon find 

ITic easier towards me, or thy hatred less. Mil'm. 

A'ggregate. adj. [aggregatus, Lat] 
Framed, by the collection ofany paiticu- 
lar parts, into one mass, body, or system. 

The solid reason of one man with unprejudicate 
apprehensions, begets as firm a belief, as tbe autho- 
rity or aggregate testimony of many hundreds. 

Brawn* t VtUgar Errauin. 


They had, fcir a lonjg time together, produced 
many other inept combinations, or aggregate formi 
of particular things, hud nonsensi^ systems rif 
the whole. Hay on rfte 

A'ggrbo ATE. n. s. (^froni the verb.] The 
complex or collective result of the con* 
junction or acervation of’manyparticulars. 

Tlie reason of the far greatest part of mankind, 
hi but an aggregate of niistiikeii pliantasnis ; and, 
in things not sensiblo, a constant delusion. 

OUmmlle^s Srensis .Saenijfica. 

A great number of living and thinking partu'les 
could not possibly, by their mutual eonfact, and 
pressing, and striking*, conip<»st‘ one greater indivi- 
dual aiiimal, with one mind and uiidersianding, 
and a vital consenslon of the whole body: any 
more, than a swarm of bees, or a crowd or men 
and women, can be cmrceivecl to make up one 
parliciiiar living creature, compounded and con- 
stituted of (lie aggregate of them all. Bentley. 

To A'GGREGATTl. v. a. [trggrego, Lat] 
To collect together ; to accumulate ; to 
heap many particulars into one mass. 

'I'he aggregated soil 

Death, with his mace petrihek, cold and dry. 

As with a trident, smote. WUon*s Par. Lost. 

Agohkga'tIon. n. s. [from aggregate.] 

1 . Collection, or state itf being collected. 

Their individual imperfections being g^at, they 

are moreover cnlargen by their aggregation ; an^ 
being erront'ous in their Huigle numbers, oiioe 
hudoK'd together, they will be errotir itself. 

Brawn’s Vulgar Errouva. 

2. The collection, or act of collecting many 
particulars into one whole. 

The water, resident in thu abyss, is (in ali parts 
of it) stored with a eonsiderrtble quantity of heat ; 
and more es[>ecirtllj in those, where these cxtraoi- 
diimry aggregatunu of this fire* l)a|)]>en. 

Woodward’s Nat. Hist, 

3. The whole, composed by the coacerva- 
tion of many particulars ; an aggregate. 

AGGRE'SS. v. n. aggredior, aggres- 
sum, Lat] To commit the first act of 
violence ; to begin the quarrel. 

The glorious pair advanre, 

With mingled auger and collected might ; 

To turn (he war, and tell aggreuhtgr pince, 

How Britain’s sons and Britain's friends ran 
fight. Prior. 

Aggrf/ssion. n. s. [aggressio, Lat.] The 
first act of injury ; commencement of a 
quarrel, by some act of iniquity. 

'Hiere is no resisting of a common enemy, with- 
out an union for a niiitiial defence ; an*d there 
may be also, on tlie other hand, a conspiracy of 
common enmity and aggression. L' Mrange. 

Aggrk'ssor. n. s. [from aggress.] The 
person, that first commences hostility; 
the asbaulter or invader, opposed to tne 
defendant. 

Fly in na(iin**« face ! 

But how, if nature fl*y in itiy fare first ? 

Then nature’s the aggressor. ‘Let her look to’t. Dryd. 

It is a very unlucky circumstance, to be obliged to 
retaliate the injuries of such authors : whose workt 
are so soon forgotten, lliat We are in danger already 
of a)) pearing the first aggi'eisors. Pope and Swifi. 

Aggri'evance. n. #. fSee Griev- 
ance.] Injury ; Hardship infiicted ; 
wrong endured. 

To AotiRi'EVE. V. a. [from gravis, Lat. 
See To grieve.] 

1. To give sorrow; to cause grief; to vex. It 
is not improbable, that tognetif was ori- 
ginally neuter, and aggrieve the active. 

But while therein I took my chief dcJlght, 

I sow, aliis ! the gaping earth devour 
The spring, the place, and liU, clean out of sighti 
I Wliich yet t^grievet my heart even to this hour. 
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2. To impose some hardships upon; to 
harass ; to hurt in one's right. This 
is a kind of juridical sense ; and when- 
ever it is used now^it seems to bear some 
allusion to forms of law. 

Scwall, archbishop of York, much a^griexfed 
some practices of the po(>c s cullectur&, took 
all patiently. Camden. 

The lulled man finds himself aggrieved, by the 
falling of his rents, and the sUnghtening of his 
fortune ; iwbilst tlte monied man keeps up his 
gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich by 
trade. Locke. 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 
Chloc complains, and wond’rousiy’s aggriev’d. 

Granville. 

To Aggrou'p V. a . [aggropare, Ital.] 
To bring together into one figure ; to 
crowd together : a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggronped 
(in combined) together, are agreeable and plea- 
H int to the sight. Dryden. 

Agha'.st. [either the participle of agaze 
(sec Agaze), and th^ to be written 
agazedy or a^a$t ; or from a and gaj-t, 
a ghost; which the present orthography 
favours : perhaps they were originally 
different words.] Struck with horrour, 
as at the sight of a spectre ; stupihed 
with terrour. It is generally applied to 
the external appearance. 

She (sighing sore, as if licr heart in twaine 
Had ri\en been, and all her heart-strings brast) 
Vl’itii dreary drooping cyue look’d up, like one 
aghast. Spenser. 

The aged earth, aghast 
With terrour of that olast. 

Sii dl from the surface to the centre shake. Milton. 

As^haU he wak’d ; and, starting from his bed, 
Cola sweat in clammy drops hisTiiubs o’ersproad. 

Drydens jLmuL. 

I laugh to think, how your unsliakcn Cato 
Will lo^fc aghast, while unforeseen destruction 
PtJhrs in upon him thus from everyside. Addu. Cato. 
X'CrlLE. adj, [agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.] 
Nimble ; ready ; having the quality of 
being speedily put in motion ; active. 

With that he gave his able horse the head ; 

And, bending forward, struck his agile licels 
Aiaiiiit the panting sides of his no<»r jade, 
t p to the rowel head. ^uikc.^p. Hen. A’" 

rile immediate and agile fuhservicnce of the 
k/'rits to the empire of the mind or soul. • 

Hales Origin (f Majikind. 
To guide its actions with infornitiig care, 

Cii peace to judge, to con(]uer in the war, 
ii<utdcr It agile, witty, valiant, sage ; 

As fits the various course of human age. Prior. 
A'g I LEN ESS. n. 8, [from a^le.] The qua- 
lity of being agile; nimbleness; readiness 
for motion; quickness; activity; agility. 
At,i'LiTY. w. s. [agilitas, Lat. from agilis, 
agile,'] Nimbleness ; r^lness to move ; 
quickness; activity. 

.A limb, over-strained by lifting a weight above 
it-i power, may never recover its former and 
' B'afts. 

JKil'LLOCUUM, n,8, Aloeswood. A 
tree in the East-Indies, brought to us in 
small bits, of a very fragrant scent. It 
is hot, drying, and accounted a strength- 
eaer of the nerves in general : the best is 
of a blackish purple colour ; and so light, 
as to swim upon water. Quincy. 

A GIO, ft, s« [An Italian word, signifying 
ease or conveniency.] A mercantile 
term, used chiefly in Holland and \'e- 
iiice, for the difference between the 


value of bank notes, and the current 
money. Chambers, 

To AGFST. V, a, [from gists, Fr. a bed or 
resting place, or from gister, i. e. stahi- 
lari,] To take in and feed the cattle 
of strangers in the king’s forest, and to 

g ather the money. 'Die officers, that 
o this, are called agistors; in English, 
guest or gist takers: their function is 
termed agistment: as, agistment upon 
the sea-banks. This word agist is also 
used, for the taking-in of other men’s 
cattle into any man’s ground, at a cer- 
tain rate per week. Blount, 

Agi'stment. n. s, [See Agist.] It is 
taken by the canon lawyers, in anoiher 
sense, than is mentioned under agist. 
They seem to intend by it, a modus or 
composition, or mean rate, at which 
some right or due may be reckoned ; 
perhaps it is corrupted from addoueme- 
ment, or adjustment, 

Agi'stor. n, s, [from agist,] An officer 
of the king’s forest. See Agist. 
A’gitable. adj, [from agitate: agitahilis, 
Lat.] That, which maybe apitated, or put 
in motion ; perhapsthat, which may be dis 
puted. See Agitate, and Agitation. 
To A’GITATE. v, a, [agito, Lat.] 

1. To put in motion ; to shake; to move 
nimbly ; as, • die surface of the waters 
* is agitated by the wind ; the vessel was 
broken, by agitating the liquor.’ 

2. To be the cause of motion ; to actuate ; 
to move. 

AA here dwells this sov’reigii arbitrary soul, 

Which does the huinnii aniiiiHl contioiil, 
liiforiu each part, and agitate the whole? Blachnorc 
3. To affect with perturbation; as, Hhemind 
* of man is agitated by various passions.’ 
4. To stir ; to bandy from one to anotlier ; 
to discuss; to controvert ; as, to agitate 
a question. 

Though this controversy be revived, and holl\ 
agitated among the iiiodcrii:» ; >et I doubt, whelln’i 
it be not, in a great part, a nominal dispute. 

Boyle on Colours 

5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by 
laborious thought. 

Foriimlities of extraordinary zeal and pietj are 
never more studied and elaborate, than when poli- 
ticians most agitate dcsperatedesigns. King Charier. 

Agita'tion. [from agitate : agitatio, 
Lat.] 

1 . I’he act of moving or shaking any thing. 
Putrefaction asketh rest ; for the subtle motion, 
which putrefaction requirctli, is disturbed by an\ 
agitation, J^coii. 

2. 'The state of being moved or agitated ; 
as, ‘ the waters, after a storm, are some 
‘ time in a violent agitation* 

3. Discussion ; controversial examination. 

A kind of a school question is started in this 
fable, upon reason and instinct ; this deliberative 
proceeding of the crow was rather a logical ngila- 
turn of the matter. L'Pjstrangc’s Fables. 

4. Violent motion of the mind ; perturba- 
tion ; disturbance of the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at 
once the benefit of sleep, and do the rftects of 
watching. In this sluiubry agitation, besides lier 
walking" and other actual performances, wl.ai 
have ^ ou heard her say ? Shakesp. MacOclh. 


His mother could no longer bear the a^itatiam of 
80 many passions, as thronged upon her. Tat. No..%5. 
5« Deliberation ; contrivance ; the slate 
of being consulted upon. 

I’he ]>roject now in agitation, for repealing of 
the test act, and yet leaving the name ot an estab- 
lishment to the present national church, is incon- 
sistent. Sunft's Miscellanies. 

Agitator, a. s. [from agitate.] He, 
that agitates any sning ; he, who mana- 
ges affairs : in which sense seems to be 
used, the agitators of the army. 

A'glet. n. s. [Some derive it from jnyAw, 
splendour; but it is apparently to be 
deduced from aigulette, Fr. a tag to a 
point ; and that, from aigu, sharp.] 

1. A tag of a point, curved into some repre- 
sentation of ananimal, generally of a man. 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain, worth 
300). and his gown addressed with aglets, esteemed 
worth 251. Hamoard, 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to 
a puppet, or an aglet baby, or an old trot, ami ne’er 
a tootli in her head. Shdkesp. Taming the Shrew. 

2. The pendants, at the ends of the chieves 
of flowers, as in tulips. 

A’gminal. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a troop. Diet. 

A’gnail. adj, [from anje, grieved, and 
naxle, a nail.] A disease of the nails ; a 
whitlow; aninflammation round the nails. 
Agna’tion. n, 8, [from agnatus, Lat.] 
Descent from the same father, in a direct 
male line ; distinct from cognation, or 
consanguinity, which include descend- 
ants from females. 

Agni’tion. n, s, [from agnitio, Lat.] 
Acknowledgment. 

To Agni'ze. V, a, [from agnosco, Lat.] 
To acknowledge ; to own ; to avow. 
This word is now obsolete. 

I do ugivie 
A natural and prom [it alacrity , 

1 find ill hcirdness. Shaktsp. Othello. 


Agnomination, n, s, [agnominatio, 
Lat.] Allusion of one word to another, 
by resemblance of sound. 

The British continiieth yel in Wales, and soiuo 
villages of Cornwall, intiTioiiigled with [iroviiicial 
Latin ; being very significative, copious, and plea- 
santly ruiiiiiiigupon agnominuti'rns, although harsh 
ill aspirations. Camden. 

AGMUS CASTUS. 7i. s. [Lat.] The 
name of the tree, commonly called the 
Chaste Tree, from an imaginary virtue 
of preserving chastity. 

Of laurel some, of wtxidhine many niore, 

And wreathes of agnus castas othci s bore. Drydcn. 

\Go\adv. [ajan, Sax. pastor gone ; whence 
writers formerly used, and in some pro- 
vinces the people still use, agone for ago.] 
Past; as, lon^ ago; that is, longtime has 
past since. Re^oniiig time towards the 
present, we use since ; as, it is a year since 
It happened: reckoningfromtbe present, 
we use ago; as, it happened a year age. 
This is net, perhaps, always observed. 

The great sujqilv 

Are wreck’d three iiightii ago on Godwin 8Uiid<i. 

Shttkesp^ 


This, both by others and myself, 1 know ; 

For 1 have serv’d their sovereign, long ago ; 

Oft have been caught, within uie winding train. 

Drydens Fabler, 

I shall sot down an account of a discourse, I 
chanced to iiave with oue of them some time ago. 

Addisatts Freefume^ ‘ 
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Voo'o. adv^ [a "word of uncertain etynn>- ' 
logy. The French have the term d 
gogo, in low language ; as, iin vivent d 
gogo, they live to their wish : from this 
phrase, our word may be (perhaps) de« 
rived.] 

1, In a state of desire; in a state of warm 
imaginati(^ ; heated, with the notion of| 
some enjoyment; longing; strongly ex- j 

died. ’ I 

As for the sense and reason of it, that has little 
or notiiiug to do here : only Jet it sound fuU and 
round, and chime rigid to the humour, which is 
at j»re«eiit af^og; just as a big, long, rattling iiame 
is said, to command even adoration from a Spa- 
niard : and no doubt, with tiiis mmerfid, sense- 
less engine, tiie rabble-driver shall be able to 
carry all befoic him. Simth’s Stmwu$. 

€. It is used, with the verbs io be, or to 
set ; as, he is agog, or you may set him 
agog, 

Tlie gawdy gossin, when she’s get ogog. 

In jewels drest, and at each ear a bob. 

Goes Haunting out ; and, in her trim of pride. 
Thinks, all she says or docs is justify ’d. 

Drya. Juv. Sat. vi. 

This maggot has no sootier set him agog, but he 
gets him a sbip ; freights her, builds caatles in the 
air, and conceits both the Indies in his cotlers. 

L’ Estrange. 

It has the particle on, or for, before the 
object of desire. 

On wJiich, the saints arc all agog ; 

And all this, for a bear and dog. Hud iirr. cunt. ii. 

Gypsies generally straggle into these parts, and 
set the heads of our servant-iiiaids .so agogUr 
husbands, that we do not expect to have any bu- 
gines.s clone as it should be, whilst they are in the 
country. Addisons SpectaOvr. 

Ago'ing. participal adj, [from a and 
going!\ In action ; into action. 

Their first movement, and impressed motions, 
demanded the impulse of an almighty hand, to 
set them first agoing. Taller. 

Ago'ne. adv, [ajan, Sax.] Ago; past 
See Ago. 

Is he such a priiici ly one. 

As you spake him long agone ? 

Ben Joiisons Fairy Prince. 

A'gonism, n. 8, [aywwcr/ixo?, Gr.] Conten- 
tion for a prize. JJict. 

Agoni.st. n.s. fiytynpj?, Gr.] A con- 
tender for prizes. Diet. 

Agoni'stks. Tt,s, Gr] A prize- 

fighter; one that contends at any pub- 
lick solemnity for a prize. Milton has 
so styled his tragedy ; because Samson 
was cjilled out, to divert the Pbilistincs 
with feats of strength. 

AGONfsTiCAL. adj, [from Re- 

lating to prize-fighting. Diet, 

To A'gonizk. v,n, [from agonizo, low 
Latin : uyusi^u, Gr. agoniser, Fr.] To 
feel agonies ; to be in excessive pain. 

Do.st thou behold tiiy poor distracted heart, 
Tlius rent with agonising love and rage ; 

And ask me, what it means ? Art tnon not false ? 

Rowe’s Jane Shore. 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o’er, 

To smart and agonite at every pore ? 

' Pope’s TMay on Man. 

AOONOTHti'TICK. adj. [etyas and riBnfAh 
Gr.] Proposing public contentions for 
prizes ; giving prizes ; presiding at pub- 
lic games. Diet. 

VoL. I. 


A'GONY. n. s. [sUm, Gr. agon, low Lat 
aganie, Fr.] 

1. The imngs of death; properly, the last 
contest between life and deatn. 

Never was there more pity, in saving any, than 
in ending me ; because therein my agony thall end. 

Sidney. 

’ll 1011 , who for me didst feel such pain, 

Whose precious blood ihe cross did stain, 

L»*t not those agimm be vain. Roscommon. 

Any violent or excessive pain of body 
or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy , 
Thro' wounds, and strokes, and stubborn haiidcl- 
ing; 

That death were better, than such agony. 

As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Quern. 

Inocl have miss'd, and thought it long ilepriv’d 
Thy presence ; agony of love ! till now 
Not lelt, ni>r .shall hi* twice. Mitt. Par. Ijvt. 

3, It is imrticularly used, in devotions for 
our Redeemer’s conflict in the garden. 

To propose our desires, which cannot take such 
effect as we specif\, shall (notwithstanding) 
otherwise procure u.s’his heavenly grace ; even as 
this very prayer of Clirist (thtaiued angcN to he 
sent him, as oimfortei s in his agony. Hooker. 

Ago'od adv. [fl and good.] In earnest; 
not fictitiou.^y. Not in use. 

At that time 1 made her weep agixni, 

For I did play a lameutuhle \mrt. 

Shake^. Two dent, of' Termia. 

Agou'ty. n. s. An animal of the Antilles; 
of the bigness of a rabbit, with bright 
red hair, and a little tail without hair. 
He has but two teeth in each jaw; 
holds his meat in his fore paws, like a 
squirrel ; and has avoiy remarkable cry : 
when he is angry, his hair stanils on 
end, and lie strikes the earth with his 
hind feet ; and, when chased, he flies to 
a hollow tree, whence he is exjielled by 
smoke. Trcvotix. 

To Agiia'ce. v.a. [from a and grace.] To 
grant favours to; to confer benefits 
upon ; a word not now in use. 

She granted ; and that knight so imich agrnc'd, 
That sue him taught celestial discipline. 

Fairy Queen. 

A(j ea'm M ATlsrr. n. s, [«, priv.axid y^ufs,fxa, 
(ir] An illiterate man. Diet, 

Agra'uian. adj. [agrarius, Lat,] Re- 
lating to fields or grounds : a word sel- 
dom used, but in the Roman History; 
where there is mention of the agrarian 
law. 

To Agre'ase. V. a, [from a and ^rrtf,yc.] 

I To daub ; to grease ; to pollute with filth. 

I The waves thereof so slow and shiygish were, 
Engross’d with mud, which did them foul a^ea-sc. 

Fairy Queen. 

To AGRE'E. V. n. [//greer, Fr. from gre, 
liking or good-wdl ; gratia and gratus, 
Lat.] 

1 . To be in concord ; to live without con- 
tention ; not to differ. 

The more you agree together, the less hurt Cita 
your enemies do you. 

Broome’s View of Epic Poetry. 

2. To grant; to yield to; to admit; wim 
the particle to, or upon. 

And persuaded them, to agree to all reasonable 
cooditioQs. it Maccabees, xi. 14. 

Wc do not prove the* origiti of the earth, from a 
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chaos ; s^ing that is agreed en by all, that give it 


any origin. maistt, 

S. TV> settle amicably. 

A form of words were quickly agreed on between 
them, for a perfect xumbuiation . Clarendon^ 

4. To settle terms, by stipulation; to ac- 
cord : followed by with. 

Agree with thine adversary quickly, whilst tliou 
art in the way witli him ; lest at any time the ad- 
versary deliver thee to the judge, and tiie judge 
deliveV thee to the officer, and thou be cast into 
prison. Matt. v. fib. 

5. To settle a price, between buyer and 
seller. 

Friend, I do thee no wrong : didst not tliou agree 
with me for a fieniiy ? Matt. xx. IJ. 

6. To be of tlie same mind or opinion. 

He exceedingly provoked or underwent, the 

envy, and reproach, and malice of men of all 
qualities and conditions, who agreed in nothing 
else. Clarendon. 

Milton is a noble genius ; and the world agrees, 
to confess it. Watts’s ImprovemttU qf the Mina, 

7. To concur ; to co-operate. 

Must the wluilcmnn (amaxing thought!) return. 
To the cold marble and contracted urn? 

And never shall those particles agree, 

That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 

8. To settle some point, among many; 
with upon, before a noun. 

Strifes and troubles would be endless; except 
they gave their common consent all, to lie ordered 
by some, whom llicy should agree upim. Hooker. 

If oHii, skilled ill chymical affairs, shall 
agi'cc \o write clearly, and keep men from being 
stunned by dark orempt^\ words ; they will he re- 
duced, either to write noLliing ; or books, that may 
teach us something. Boyle. 

I'n be consistent; not to contradict: 

\\ ith to, or with. 

For many hare false witness against him; but 
their witiu ss agreed not together. Maj k, xiv. 56. 

They that stood hy, said again to 1‘etcr, ‘Sure- 

* ly thou art one of tliem ; for thou art a Gal.iean, 

* and thy speech ugreeth thereto.’ 

Afarfc, xiv.70. 

Which teslimony, I the less scruple to allege; 
bec.iuse it agrrv% very well, with what has been 
allirmed to me. Boyle. 

10. To suit w ith ; to be accommodated to ; 
with to, or with. 

Thou feedest thine own people with angels 
food ; and didst send them from heaven bread, 
agrrnvg to e\ cry Uoite. Wisdom. 

His principles could not lie made to agree with 
that constitution and ordei, which God had settled 
in the world; and theieforc must needs clash, 
with common sense and ex]»erience. Locke. 

11, To cause no disturbance in the body. 

T have often thought that, our prescribing asses 
milk in such small quantities is injudicious ; for 
undoubtedly, with such as it agrees with, it would 
perform much greater and quicker effects, in 

greater quantities. Arhuthiwt, 

To Agre e. V. a, 

1 . To put an end to a variance. 

He saw from far, or seemed for to sec. 

Some tronhlous uproar, or contentious fruy ; 
Whereto he drew in haste, it to ^ee. 

Fairy Q^een, h. ii. 

2. To make friends; to reconcile. 

Tlie mi^ty rivals, whose destructive rage 

Did the wnole world in civil arms engage, 

Are now agreed, 

Agre'eable. adj. \agr6able, Fr.] 

1. Suitable to; consistent with ; ocmfoRii* 
able to. It bas the particle to, or witK 

’This paucity of blood i§ agreeable to many otlMK 
animals ; as frogs, Uxards, and other fishes. 

Brown’s Vulgar BirmiH 
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The delight, which men hare in popularity ; 
fame, 8ubinis»ion, and subjection of other men s 
minds ; secmeth to be a tiling (in itself, without 
contemplation of consequence mui arate- 

ful, to the nature of man. Bacon s Naturai Hist. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable, either 
wirt so Rood a Christian, or so reasonable and 
greata^rson. , Tehqik. 

That, which is agreeable to tlic nature of <.iu' 
thing, 18 many times contrary to the nature of 
another. , , . 

As the practice of all piety and virtue h agirt- 
able to our reason ; so is it likewise the interest, 
both of private persons, and of publick societies. 

Tillotson. 

2. In the followinpr passage, the adjective 
is used (by a femiliar corruption) for 
the adverb agrretahiy. 

Agreeable keieunto, perhaps it might not be 
amiss, to make children (as soon, as they are ca- 
pable of it) often to tell a story. Locke on I'du 

3, Pleasing; that is suitable, to the in 
clination, hiculties, or temper: it is used 
in this sense, both of persons and things. 

And, while the face of outward things we lind 
Pleasant and fisir, agreeable and sweet. 

These things transport. Sir J. Davies. 

I recollect in my mind the discourses, « hith 
have pai^^ between us ; and rail to mind a thou- 
sand remarks, which he has made on 

these occaidoxts. Addison, Spectator, No. ^41. 

A6RB'EAl!lLENESS. fi.s. [from agreeable,] 

1. Consistency with; suitableness to: 
with the particle io. 

Pleasant tastes depend, not on tlie things them- 
selves, but their agrecableness to this or that par- 
ticular palate ; wherein there is great variety . 

Locke. 

2. The quality of pleasing. It is used 
in an inferior sense; to mark the pro- 
duction of satisfaction, calm and lasting, 
but below rapture or admiration. 

There will be occasion, for largeness of mind, 
and agreeahleness of temper. Collier M Friendship. 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing ; 
’who lias an agrceahle^ss that charms us, without 
correctness ; like a mistress, whose faults we sec, 
but love licr with them all. Foj^e. 

3. Resemblance; likeness : sometimes, with 
the particle between. 

This relation is likewise seen, in the agreeable- 
new between man and the other parts of the uni- 
verse. Crew's Cosmologia Sacra. 

Agre'eably. adv, [from agreeable.] 

1 . Con?istentIy with ; in a manner, suit- 
able to. 

They may look, into the affairs of Judea and 
Jerusaleni ; agreeably to that, which is in the law 
of the Ijorii. 1 Esd. xviii. 15?. 

2. Pleasingly. 

I did never imagine, that so many excellent 
rules could be product so advantageously and 
agreeably. .Swift. 

Agre'ed. participial adj. [from agree.] 
Settled by consent. 

When they had got known and agreed names, 
to smnify tliose internal operations of their own 
minds ; they were sufficiently furnished, to make 
known by words all their ideas. Locke. 

\gR£'eingness. n. s. [from agree.] Con- 
sistence; suitableness. 

Agre'ement. n.s. [agrement, Fr. inlaw, 
Latin agreamentum, which Coke would j 
willingty derive fromaggregatio men* 
Hum.] 

1. Concord. 

What agreement is there, between the hyena 
and the dog? and what peace, between the rich 
and the poor? Eecles. xiii. 18. 

I Resemblance of <me thing to another. 


The division and quavering, which please so 
much in musick, have an agreement with the glit- 
terhif of light ; as the moon-beams, jilaying upon 
a wave. Bacon. 

Expansion and duration liave this farther agree* 
went} that, though tliey are both considered by 
us as having parts, yet their parts are not spara- 
ble one from another. ^ Locke. 

3. Compact ; bargain ; conclusion of con- 
troversy; stipulation. 

And your covtMiaiit with death shall be disan- 
nulled, and your agreement with hell sliali not 
stand ; when the overilowing scourge shall pass 
througli, then ye shall be trodden down by it. 

iMiiih, xxViii. 18. 

Make an agreement with me by a present, and 
come out to me; and then eat \e, every man of 
his own vine, and every one of liis fig-tree. 

il Kings, xviii. .11. 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the coiiipany, to ulk of this ugnement. 

Arbuthmt's Jlistory of John Bull. 

Agre'stick, or Agrf/stical. adj. [from 
agresth, Lvit.] Having relation to the 
country ; rude; rustick. Did. 

Agricola'tion. If. s. [from agricola, 
Lat.] Culture of the ground. Diet. 

A'griculture. tt.s, (agricultura, Lat.] 
The art of cultivating the ground; til- 
lage ; husbandry, as distinct from pas- 
turage. 

He strictly adviselh, not to begin to sow before 
the setting of the stars; which, notwithstanding, 
without iiyury to agriculture, cannot be observed 
in England. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

That tliere w^as tillage bestowed upon the an- 
tediluvian ground, Moses dots indeed iiUimale 
ill general: what sort of tillage that was, i.s not 
expressed. I hofie to shew that, their agriculture 
was nothing near so laborious and troublesome, 
nor did it ti^e .so much time, as ours doth. 

]Vaodward\\ Natural History. 

The disposition of lJlys.ses inclined him to war, 
rather than the more lucrative, but mure secure, 
method of lifo, by agricuUnre imd liusbniidry. 

Broomes Notes on the Odyssey. 

A'grimony. n. 8. [agrimonia, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. The leaves are rough, 
hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches ; the flower-cup consists 
of one leaf, which is divided into five 
segments; the flowers have five or six 
leaves, and arc formed into a long spike ; 
which expands, in form of a rose ; the 
fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like 
the burdock; in each of which, are con- 
tained two kernels. Miller. 

To Aori'se. V. n. [agpiyan. Sax.] To 
look terrible. Out of use. Spenser. 

To Agri'se. V. a. To terrify. Spens, 

Agro'und. adv. [from a and ground.] 

1. Stranded; hindered by the ground, 
from passing farther. 

With our great ships, wc durst not approach 
the coast : we having been all of us aground. 

Sir W. RtMigk's Essays. 

Say, what you seek, and whither were you 
bound? 

Were you by stress of weather, cast aground f 

DrydcfVs Atmeui. 

2. It is likewise fispiratively used, for 
being hindeied in we progress of affairs ; 
as, the negociators were aground at 
that objection. 

A'GUE. n. 8. [aigUf Tv. acute.] An inter- 
mitting feVer, with cold fits succeeded 
by hot: cold fit is, in popular lan- 


guage, more particularly called the 
ague: and the hot, the fever. 

Our castle’s streii0h 

Will lai^h a siege lo scorn. Here let them lie, 
Till famine and tlic ague eat them up. Shakesp. 

Though 

Ho feels the heats of youth, and colds of age , 

Yet neither tempers nor corrects the other; 

As if there were an ague in his nature, 

That still inclines to one extreme.* Dem. Sophy. 

A'gued. adj. [from ague.] Struck with 
an ague; shivering; chili; cold: a^ord 
in little use 

All hurt behind, hacks red, and faces pale, 

With Right and agued fear ! Shakesp. Cariolanus. 

A'gue-fit. w. s [from ague and ^T.] The 
paroxysm of the ague. 

This ague-jit of four ih overblown. 

Shuketp. Rich. 11 

A'gue-proof. adj. [from ague and 
proof.] Proof against agues; able to re- 
sist the causes which produce agues, 
without being affected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and tlic 
wind to make me chatter: wlien the thunder 
would not peace at my bidding ; there I found 
’em, there I smelt ’em out. They told me, I was 
every thing ; ’tis a lie ; 1 am not ague-proof '. 

5/ittW'sj). King Lear, 
A gue-tree. it. $. [from ague and tree.] 
A name, sometimes given to sassafras. 

Diet. 

To Agui'se. V. a. [from a and guise. See 
Guise.] To dress ; to adorn ; to deck : 
a word not in use now. 

As her fantastic wit did most delight, 

Sometimes her head she fondly would aguise 
With gaudy garlamls, or fresh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of rushes plight. 

Fim^ Queen. 

A'guish. adfj. [from ague] Having the 
qualities of an ague. 

So calm, and so serene, but now : 

Wiiat means this cliangp, on Myra’s brow? 

Her aguish love now glows and burns. 

Then chills and shakes, and the cold fit returns. 

Granville. 

Aguishness. n.s. [fromffgwwA.] The 
quality of resembling an ague. 

Ah. Interjection. 

1 . A word, noting sometimes dislike and 
censure. 

Ah! sinful nation! a people, laden with ini- 
quity, a seed of evil-doers ; cnildien, that are cor- 
rupters I they have forsaken the Lord. Isaiah, i. 4. 

2. Sometimes, contempt and exultation. 

Let them not say in their hearts, Ah! so we 

would Imvc it; let them not say, wc have swal- 
lowed hiBB up. Psalm xxxv. US. 

3. Sometimes, and most frequently, com- 
passion and complaint. 

In youth alone, umiappy mortals live ; 

But ah! the mighty bliss is fugitive : 

Discolour'd sickness, anxious labour come. 

And age and death’s inexorable doom. 

Dryd. Virg. Georg. Ui. 

Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 

And tliat of beauty, are but one : 

I At mom, both flourish bright and gay ; 

Both fade at eveubig, pale and gone. Prior 

4. When it is followed by that, it ex- 
presses vehement desire. 

In goodness, as in greatness, they excel. 

' Ah ! that we lov’d ourselves, but hwf so well J 

Vrydeds Juvenal. 

Aha'! Aha'! interjection. A word, inti- 
mating triumph and contempt. 
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They opened tlieir month wide egaiast me, and 
Mdd, omif aha! oureyc hath &eett it. 

Pmlm xxx\, 21. 

Aes'aou adv. [from a and head,] 

1. Farther onward, than another: a sea 
term. 

And now the mighty Centaur seems to lead } 
And now the speedy Dolphin gets ahead. 

Dry dens JEneid. 

Headlong; precipitantly : used of 
animals, and figuratively of men. 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, 
tutors, and goveriiours, that so many men mis- 
carry. 'fliey suffer them at first, to run ahead; 
and, when perverse inclinations are advanced 
into habits, tnereis no dealing with them. 

VljArange s Fmles, 

Ahe'iqht. adv. [from a and height] 

Aloft ; on high. 

But have I fall’n or no,— 

—From the dread summit of this chalky bourne? 
I.<ook up aheight! tlie shrill-gorg’d lark so far 
Carmot DC seen or hoard. bhukesf). King Tjcar. 

AHOUAl. n. 8. The name of a poison- 
oils plant. 

To AID. n.s. [aider, Tr. from adjutare, 
Lat.] To help ; to support ; to succour. 

Into the lake he leapt. In', lord to aid ; 

And, of him catching liold, him stroimly staid 
From drowjiinff. huirv Queen. 

Neither shall they civc any thing unto them, 
that make war upon them, or aid them with vir* 
tuals, weapons, money, or ships. 

Macenhu'^, viii 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our C(uiiage aids, 
Wc learn that, sound as well as sctise persuades. 

lioscommon. 

Aid. n, s. [from To aid,] 

1, Help; support 

The memory of useful things may receive con- 
siderable aid,\( tliey are thrown into verso. 

Watts's improocment of the Mind. 

Your patrimonial stores in peace j»o*ssess , 
Undoubted all your filial claini conu'ss , 

Vour pri\ale should impious jtower in\ade, 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Vopt's Od. 

2, The person that gives help or sup- 
port ; a helper ; auxiliary. 

Thou liHst said, it is not good, that man should 
beahmo ; kt us make unto iiim an aid, like tiiiLu 
himself. Tuhit, viii. 6. 

(jreat aids eame in to him, partly ujuni mis- 
sives, and partly voluntaries from uuiny parts. 

Bacon s Henry V’^H. 

3, In law. 

A subsidy. Aid is also ])aTticularly used, in 
matter of ple.idiii'^, (or a petition made in comt, 
for the eulling in of help tiuiii niiotlier, lluit hath 
an interest in the cause in question * and is likc- 
y\ ise, both to giNC strength ti» the party, that pra^'y s 
in aid of him ; and also, l<» avoid u prejudiee u‘e- 
cruing tov^.m^s his own right, excejit it he ])rc- 
vented. as, \\l)en .i tenant for term of life, cour- 
tesy, itc. being imjileaded touching his estate, he 
may pray in aw/ of iiim in (he reversion ; that is, 
entreat Oie court, that he may Ire called in h^ 
writ, to allege what he thinks good for the maiu- 
tenance both of his right and his ovi n. Conn ll. 

ATdanck. ?i.«. [fromairf] Help; sup- 
port; a word httle used. 

Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless, 
Being all de.scended to the lab’ring heart ; 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with deatli, 
Attracts the same, for tudance ’gainst the enemy. 

Shakesi), Henry vT. 

Aidant, a^. [aidant, Fr.] Helping; 
helpful : not in use. 

All you, unpublish’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears ; be aidant and remediate, 

Ll the good man’s distress. Shakesp, King Lear. 
At'p£R. n.8, [from aid.] He, that brings 
aid or help ; a helper; an ally. 
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All along, as he went, were punished the adhe- 
rents and aiders of the late rebels. 

hacmCs Henry ttl. 

Ai'dless. adj. [from aid and less, an in- 
separable particle] Helpless; unsup- 
ported ; undefended. 

Alone he enter’d 

The mortal gate o* th’ city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny : aidU'u came off; 

And with a sudden re-enfurcement, struck 
Coriuli, like a planet. Siiak^. Coriolanus. 

He had met 

Already, ere niy best stieed could prevent, 

TJie aialess innticenl lady, his wislr d prey. 

MUioiis Comus. 

Ai'gulet. n. 8, [aigulet^ Fr.] A point, 
with tags ; points of gdd, at the end of 
fringes. 

It all above besprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulelH, that glister'd bnght, 

Like twinkling stars ; and, ail the skirt about, 
Was heiinn’d with golden fiingcs. Fan y Queen. 

To AIL. v.a. [ejlan. Sax. to be trouble- 
some ] 

1. 'To pain ; to trouble; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to Ihignr out of 

lieaven, and said unto her; ‘What adetk lliee 
‘ lldgar^ fear not! for (iod hath heard the voice 
‘ of liic lad, wheie he is.’ Gen. x\i. \7. 

2. It is used (in a sense less determinate) 
for io njftci in any manner; as, some- 
iking ails mi, that J cannot sit still ; 
what ails the man, that he laughs with- 
out reason ? 

Love smiled, and thus said; ‘ W^ant, joined lo 
‘ desire, is unhappy ; hut, if he nought do desire, 

‘ \Uei( ran Heraclitus ai/#’’ Sidney. 

\Vli<if ails me, (hat 1 cannot lose thy fhouglu ^ 
rqmmand, Ihcenijircss hillier to he l/n. light: 

1, in her death, sliall sumo diversion inul; 

And rid 1113' thoughts at on(‘c, of HoniHii-klnd. 

Dtydt ns Tyrannick Lovi. 

3. To feel pain ; to be iiuommodcd 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is 
never used, but with some indefinite 
term, or the word nothing: as, H'hat 
ails him? What does he ail I He ails 
something; he ails nothing. Something 
ails him ; nothing ails him. Thus we 
never say, a fever ails him, or h(* ails a 
fever ; or use definite terms with this 
verb. 

Ail. n s, [from the verb.] A disease. 

Or heal, O Nurses, thy obsceiier ail. Pope. 

Ai'lment. n.s. [from a//.] Pain ; disease. 

Lillie uilnientsofi attend the fair, 

Not decent for a liushand's eye or oar. Granrnllv. 

1 am never ill, hut 1 tliink of your ailments; 
and repine, that they mutually hinder onr being 
tiigclher. Sti'yfs Letters 

AT LI NO. participial adJ. [from To ail] 
bickly ; full of complaints. 

To AIM. i\n, [It is derived by Skinner 
from esmer, to point at ; a '»vord wliich I 
have not found.] 

1, To endeavour to strike with a missive 
weapon ; to direct towards ; with the 
particle at. 

Aim'st thou at princes, all amaz’d tliey said, 

The last of games ? Pope's Odyssey. 

2. To point the view, or direct the steps, 
towards any thing ; to tend towards ; to 
endeavour to reai^ or obtain ; with to 
formerly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is bliss ; so hero flic end. 

To which all men do aim, rich to be made ; 

Sucli grace now, to he happy, is before lliee laid. 

Fairy Queen. 
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Another kind there is ; whicli althoogh we de- 
sire for itself, as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge; nevertheless tliey are not the last mark, 
whereat wc aim; but have their farther end, 
whercunto they are referred. Hooker, 

Swolii with applause, and aiming still at more. 
He now provokes the sea-gods from the shore. 

Drydens JSneid. 

Religion tends, to the ease and pleasure, the 
peace and trannuility, of our minds ; which, all 
tlic wisdom of the world did always aim at, as tlie 
utmost felicity of this life. lAllotsm, 

3. To guess. 

To Aim. v. a. To direct a missile weapon ; 
more particularly taken, for the act of 
pointing the weapon by the eye^ before 
its dimission from the hand 

And proud Idcus, Priam's charioteer, 

Who sFinkes his empty reins, and aims his airy 
spear. Dryden. 

Aim. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . The direction of a missile weapon. 

Ancanius, young and eager of his game. 

Soon lient his how, uncertain of his atm: 

Blit the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

W Inch pierc'd his bowels through his panting 
sides. Dryden, Mn, vii. 1. 691. 

2. ITie puint, to which tlie thing thrown 
is directed. 

That arrow's fled imt swifter toward their aim ; 
Than did our soldiers, aiming at their safety, 
J'iyirom the field. Shake^. Henry IV. p. li. 

3. In a figurative sense, a purpose; a 
scheme ; an intention ; a dcsi^. 

Hr trusted, to have equall’d the Most High, 

If he oppos’d . and, with ninhitious aim, 

Against the throne and iii<marchy of God, 
liais’d iiiipiuuH war. Milt. Par. Ij»t, b, i. 1. 41, 

But see, how oft ambitious aims arc crost ; 

And chiefs contend, till all the prize is lest. Pope^ 

1. T’hc object of a design; the thing, 
after which any one endeavours. 

Thesiiftst way is to suppose, that the epistle 
has hut one aim ; till (by a frequent perusal of it) 
you art foi( ( d to see, there are distinct independ- 

i eut parts, Locke’s Fssay on St. Paul's Epistles. 

5. Conjecture ; guess. 

It is iiiipossilile, by aim to lellit ; and for p\- 
peik’iicc and knowledge (hereof, I do not think 
that, tJiere was ever any of the particular thereof. 

Sptnstr m Ireland. 

There is a liistory in all men’s lives, 

Figiuiiig (lie nature of the times deceas’d : 

The winch observ’d, a man iiiav t»Tophc8y 
With a near atm, of the nidin eiianceof things, 

As yet not come to life ; w hidi, in their seeds 
And w'Ccik beginnings, lie iiitieasurcd. 

Shakesp, Henry 

AIR. n. 8. [air, Fr. a'er, Lat.] 

1. The element, encompassing the terra- 
queous globe* 

If I were to tell, what I mean by the word air; 
I may say, it is that fine matter, which wc hreathe- 
iii aiid breathe out continually ; or it is that thin 
fluid body, in which tlic birds fly, a little above 
the earth*; or it is that invisible matter, which fills 
all places near the earth, or which iinmediately 
encompasses the globe of earth and water. 

Watts's Logiek. 

2. The state of the air ; or the air, con- 
sidered with regard to health. 

There be many good and healthful ears, tliat do 
appear by habitatum and other proofs ; that differ 
not in smell from other atrj. 

Bacons Natural History, No. 904. 

3. Air in motion ; a small gentle wind. 

Fresh gales and gentle akrs 
Whisper’d it to the woods ; and from their wings 
Flung rose, flung ctlours from the spicy shrub, 
Disporting ! Mth. Par. Lost, b, viii. 1. 515. 
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Blit safe repose, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here ; and a dumb quiet, next to 

JJvydcitn 

Let vernal airt through trembling osiers plajr, 
And Albion’s cliffs resound the rural lay. 

Pape's Pastcrals, 

4. Scent ; vapour. 

Stinks, which the nostrils straight abhor, are 
not the most pernicious ; but such airs, as have 
•otne siinilituoe with the man’s body ; and so insi- 
nuate themselves, and betray the spirits. Bacon. 

5. Blast; pestilential vapour. 

All the stor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! strike her young bones. 
You taking airt, with lameness, 

Shnhe^. Kins Lear. 

6. Any thing, light or uncertain ; that is 
as light, as air. 

0 momentary grace of mortal men ! 

Wliich wc more hunt for, than tlie grace of God, 
Who builds hisho|)e in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast. 

Ready with cv'ry nod to tumble down. 

.^akesp. Pichard III. 

7. Tlie open weather; air unooufined. 

Tlie garden was inclo8*<i within the square, 

Whcie young Emilia took the morning air. 

Drpdin's Fables. 

8. Vent ; utterance ; emission into the air. 

1 would have ask'd you, if I durst for sliame, 

If stiU you lov’d : you gave it air before me. 

But ah ; why were wc not both of a sex ? 

For then we might have lov’d, without u crime. 

J)rpden. 

9. Publication ; exposure to the publick 
view and knowledge. 

I am sorry to find, it has taken air, that T have 
some hand hi these papor.s. Pope's Letters. 

10. Intelli^nce; information. This is 
not now in use. 

It grew from the airs, which the princes and 
states abroad received from their ambassadors and 
agents here. }iaco»',% lienro \’i f. 

11. Musick, whether liglit or serious; 
sound : air modulated. 

This musick crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my pas'.ion, 

With its itwectair. iVm ,e\p. Tempesi. 

Call in some musick, lhave heard, s6f( au's 
Can charm our senses, and e.\pel our cates. 

. l)cnJuio}'$ Sophy. 

IThe same cum, which some enteriain with most 
delightful traiisportH, toothers are iiuportune. 

Glanvdle's Scepsis Si'u ntifica . 
Since wc have such a treasury nf wi»r(ls, so 
proper for the airs of musick ; 1 woudei that, jier- 
•ons should give so little atteiitioti. 

AiLlison, Spectator, No. 406 
Borne on the swelling notes, our souls aspire ; 
While solemn airs improve the sacred tire. 

And angels lean from lieav’ii to hear. 

Pope's St. CtTciliii. 

—When the soul is sunk with cares, 

Exalts her in enliv’niiig airs. Pope's St. Ca cilia. 

12. Poetry ; a song. 

The repeated air 

Of sad Electra’s poet had the pow’r. 

To save th’ Atbeiiiaii walls from niiii bare. 

Paradise llegained. 
IS, The mien, or manner, of a person; 
the look. 

Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air, 

Of gesture, or least action, over-aw’d 
His malice. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

For the air of youth 

JIo{)eful and checiful, in thy blood shall reign 
A meiiUicholy damp of cold and dry, 

To weigh thy spiiits down, and last consume 
The balm oflife. MdUm's Paradise J^st. 

But, havinc the life liefore us, bcsirles the ex- 
perience of dl they knew ; it is no wonder, to hit 
some airs end features which they liave ml-sed. 

Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 
I'herc is something wouderfully divine, in tfic 
airt of this picture, Addison on Italy. 


Vet should the Omces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev*ry face. Pope. 

14. An afieeted or laboured manner or 
gesture ; aa, a lofty air, a gay air. 

Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning oir;^ 

But vain within, and proudly popular. 

jEneid, vi. 

There ore of these sort of beauties, which last 
but for a moment; as, the ditlerent airs of an as- 
sembly, upon the sight of an unexpected and 
uncommon abject ; some particularity of a violent 
passion, some graceful action, a smile, a glance of 
an eye, a disoalnful look, a look of gravity, and 
a thousand other such like things. 

Vryden's Dufremoy. 
Their whole lives were employed, in intrigues 
of stale ; and they naturally give tliemselves airs 
of kings and pnnccs, of which the ministers of 
other nations are only the reprc.sentativcs. 

AdilisMis Remarks on Italy. 
To curl their waving hairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs. Pof)e. 

He assumes and affects an entire set of very 
difiereat airs: he conceives himself, a being of a 
superior nature. Sirifi. 

15. Appearance, 

As it was com numi rated with the air of a secret, 
it soon found its w^' into the world. 

ro})€'s i)ed. to Rape of the Lock. 

1 6. [In horsemanainp.] denote the 

artificial or practised motions of a ma- 
naged horse. Chambers. 

To Air. v, a, [from the noun air,] 

1 , To expose to the air ; to open to the air. 
The others make it, a matter of small connnen- 

dation in itself; it they, who wear it, do nothing 
else, but air the robes which their place lequireth. 

Hooker, h. v. § 29. 
Fleas breed principally of straw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moisture; or the chamber 
ami bcd-stiaw kept close, and not aired. 

iiacoHS Natural History, No, 696. 
We have had, in <Mir linie, experienVe twice or 
thnee; when, both tin* judges that sat upon tlie 
fall, and numbers of (hose tiiut attended the busi- 
ness, or were present, sickened upon it, and died 
'ilierefore, it weie gopd wisdom, that (in such 
cases) the jail were aired, before tlu^ were 
brought forth. Bacon's Nat. Hist. No. 914. 

As the ants were airing their provisions one 
winter, up comes a hungry grasslioppcr to them, 
and begs a charity. LTMrangc's Fablts. 

Oi wickcr-basketb weave, or air the corn. 

Vryden's Tir^i/. 

2. To gratify, by enjoying the open air, 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 

Nay, stay a little— 

W ere ^^ou out riding forth to air yourself. 

Such parting were too petty. Sliakesp. Cymbeline. 

I ascended the highest hills of Bagdal, in order 
to pass the rest of the day in meditutiun and 
prayer. As 1 was here airing myself, on the tops 
of the mountains ; 1 fell into a prutuuiid cuiiUmu- 
plation, on the vanity of humiui life. 

Addison Spect, 

3, To air liquors ; to warm them, by the 
fire ; a term, used in conversation. 

4. To breed in nests. In this sense, it is 
derived from aerie, a nest : it is now 
out of use. 

You may add their buny, dangerous, discour- 
teous, ycd and sometimes despiteful stealing, one 
from another, of the eggs and young ones ; who if 
they were allowed to air naturally and quietly, 
there would be store sutficieiit, to kill not only the 
partridges, hut even all the good house-w’ives’ 
ehickeus, in the country. 

Carew's Survey of’ Cornwall. 

Air-bladder, fi.a. \pcom air and blad 
der,] 

1 . Any cuticle or vesicle, filled with air. 
The pulmonary artery and vein pass along the 
surf ces of these asr^bladders, in an infinite num- 
ber of ramificataoiis. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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2. The bladder in fishes ; by the contrac- 
tion and dilatation of which, they vaiy 
the properties of their weight to that of 
their bulk, and rise or fall. 

lliough the air-bladder in fishes seems neceiiary 
for swimming, yet some are so formed, as to swhn 
without it. Cudworth, 

A'ir built, ai^, [from air and build.] 
Built in the air, without any solid foun- 
dation. 

Hence the fool’s paradise, the statesman’s scheme. 
The air-built castle, and the golden dream, 

The maid’s romantick wish, the cbyniist's fianie. 
And poet’s vision of eternal fame. 

Pope's Vnneiad, b, iii. 

Air-drawn, atfj. [from efr and drawn.] 
Drawn or })ainted in air : a word not 
used. 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 

This is the air-draum dagger, which (you said) 

Led you to Duncan. Shakesp. MaHieth, 

Airer. n,s, [from To air,] He, that 
exposes to the air. 

Air-gun. n, s, A gun, charged with air 
instead of powder. 

A'ir-holb. It. 8, [from air and hole,] A 
hole to admit the air. 

A'iriness. n, s [from airy.] 

1. Openness ; exposure to the air, 

2 . Lightness ; gaiety ; levity. 

I'iie French have Indeed taken worthy pains, to 
make classick learning i»peak their language: if 
they have not succeeded, it must be imputed to a 

! ccriain talkativeness and airiness represented in 

I their tongue ; wliich will never agree, with the se- 
dateness of the Romans, or the solemnity of the 
Greeks. Felton. 

A'iring. n.s, [from air,] A short journey 
or ramble, to enjoy the free air. 

This little fleet serves, only to fetch them wine 
and corn, and to give their ladies an airtrif in the 
summer season. AddUon, 

A'irless. adj, [from air,] Wanting com- 
munication with the free air. 

Nor stony tower, nor walls of l»eaten brass, 

Nor airless tlungeon, nor strong links of iron, 

Can be retentive to the strengUi of spirit. 

Shakesp. Julms Ciesar. 

A'irling, w. 8, [from air, for gayety,] 
A young, light, ihoughtlcHS, gay person. 

Some more tlieie be, slight nirlings, will be won 
with dugs, and horses, and perhRj>s a whore. 

Ben Jonmm, 

A'ir-pump. n,s. [from air andpiiwp.] A 
machine, by wliose means the air is ex- 
hausted out of proper vessels. The 
principle, on which it is built, is the 
elasticity of the air ; as that, on which 
the water-pump is founded, is on the 
gravity of the air. *^016 invention of 
this curious instrument is ascribed to 
OttodeCiuerick, consul ofMagdebourg, 
in 1 654 ; but his machine laboured un- 
der several defects ; the force, necessary 
to work it, was very great ; and the pro- 
gress, very slow ; it was to be kept un- 
der water, and allowed of no change O- 
subjects for experiments. Mr. Boyle, 
with the assistance of Dr. Hooke, re- 
moved several inconveniencies ; though 
still the working was laborious, by rea- 
son of the pressure of the atmosphere at 
every exsuction: tliis labour has been 
since removed,, by Mr. Hawksbee; who 
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(bj adding a second barrel and piston, 
to rise as die other fell, and ffidl as it 
rose) made the pressure of the atmos- 
phere on the descending one, of as much 
service, as it was of disservice in the 
ascending one. Vream made a further 
improvement, by retlucion the alter- 
nate motion of the hand and winch to a 
circular one. Chamhern 

I’lie air, that, in rxhausled reccivfrs of air- 
pumps, u e\!ialfd from minerals, and fiesih, and 
fruits, and lifjuors, is us true nud genuine, as to 
elasticity and density, or rn'efaction, as that we 
respire in; and y« t this fnetitioiis air is so far, 
from being fit to be breathed in; that it kdls 
animals in a moment, e\\*n sooner than the ab- 
sence t»f air, or a vacuum itself. Bentky. 

A'lR SHAFT. n.s\ [Iromair and shajl,] A 
passage, for the air into mines and sub- 
terraneous places. 

By the sinking of an air-shnf}, the air hath li- 
berty to circulate, and carry oiit tlie stcums both 
of the miners breath and the dam])s, which wtuihl 
otherwise stagnate there. Ray. 

A'iuy. [from air; aereus^ Lat.] 

1 . Composed of air. 

The first is the transmission, or emission, of the 
thinner and more airy parts of bodies; as, in 
odouM and iiifeciions T and this is, of all tlierest, 
the most corporeal. Bacoti. 

2. Relating to the air; belonging to tlie 
air. 

I'hcre arc fishes, that have wings, tliat arc no 
strangers to the airy region. Boyle. 

3. High ill air 

Wliole rivers here forsake the fields holow ; 

And, woiurring at tlieir height, through airy 
channels flow. AddUaii. 

4. Open to the free air. 

Joy’d to range abroad in fresli attire, 

Tliro'* the wide compass of the airy coast. Spenser. 

5. Light as air ; thin ; unsubstantial ; with- 
out solidity. 

1 hold uiuhitimi of so airy and light a onality, 
thut it is hut a shadow’s shadow. Shuk. Uamlet. 

Still may the dog the wand’ring troops constrain 
Of mr\f gliosts, and vex tlu* guilty tmin. Dryden, 

6. Wanting reality: having no steady 
foundation in trutii or nature ; vain ; 
trifling. 

Nor think, with wind I 

Of airy threats to awe, whom yet with deeds 
1'hou can’st not, Milton's Var’adise Last. 

N(>r<t<i avoid such meanness) souring high, 
With empty sound and airy notions fly. 

'Roscommon. 

T have found a romplaint, concerning the scar- 
city of nioMOv ; which occasioned many airif pro- 
positions, for the remedy of it. 7< mple's Miscell. 

7. Fluttering; loose; as if to catch the 
air; full of ievity. 

The jminters draw' their nymnhs, in thin and 
airy habits ; hut tiie weight ot' gold and of embroi- 
deries is reserved, lor queens and goddesses, 

Drydni. 

By this name of ladies, he means all young per- 
sons, slender, finely 8h<i()ed, airy anil delicate : 
sucli, as are nymphs and Naiads. Uryden. 

8. Gay; sprightly; full of mirth; viva- 
cious ; lively ; spirited ; light of heart. 

Hi’, that is merry and airy at shore, when he 
.sees H sad tempest on the m'u; or dances, when 
(iod thunders from heaven; regards not, wlien 
God speaks to all the world. Taylor, 

Aisle, n. s, [Thus the word is written by 
Addison, but perhaps improperly : since 
it seems deducible only from, either aile 
a wing, or ailce a path ; and is there 
fore to be written ailei] The walks in 
a churcli, or wings of a quire* 
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The abbey is by no means so magnificent, as 
one would expect from its endowments. The 
church is one ntige nef, with a double aisle to it ; 
and, at c^acii end , is a large quire. AddisoH. 

Ait, orEvGHT. «.«. [supposed, by Skin- 
ner, to be corrupted fiom isitti] A small 
island in a river. j 

AJUTAGE, n. s. [ajuhige, Fr.] An ad-| 
ditional pipe to water- works. Diet. 

To Ake. u. m. [from mxl^Gr. and there-' 
fore more grammatically written ache ] 

1 . To feel a lasting pain, generally of the 
internal parts; di.slinguished from smart, 
which is commonly used of uneasiness 
ill the external parts : but this is no ac- 
curate account. 

To sue, niid be deny’d such common grace, 

My wounds ake at yoii ! Shukesp. 

T-c*t (Uir finger akf‘ ; and it endues 
Our other heuitiiful inemhers, w ilh a sense 
Of I mill. Sitakesp, 

Were the pleasxire <»f drinking acccunpuuied, 
the very luument, with that siek stomnch and 
uhin^ head, which in some men are sure to follow ; 

I think, nobody would ever let wine touch his 
lips. LiH'ke. 

Hi.s liiuhs must ake. wiiii daily toils opprest ; ' 

Ere long-wish'cl niglit brings luWssury rest. ' 

Prior. { 

2. It is frequently ap]died, in an improper! 
sense, to the heart ; as, the heart akes ; 
to imply grief or fear. Shakespeare lias 
used it, still more licentiously, of the soul. 

My soul akes 

To know, w hen two auihoriticH are u]», 

Neither .supreme, how soon confusion 
Mav enter. ^ Shukesp. Coriolaniis, 

Jlere shame dissuades him, there his fear pre- 
vails ; 

And each, by turns, his akiug heart assai!.s. 

Addison. 

AkFn. adj. [from tfand kin.] 

1. Related to; allied by blood: used of 
persons. 

1 do not envy thee, Pumela; only T wish, that 
being tiiy sisfiV in iiatAiie, I were’ not so far oil* 
akin III fortune. Snlney. 

2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the 
same properties ; u^ed of things. 

The cankered passion of envy is nothing akin, 
to the sills e.iivy of the ass. iJEstrange's Fables, 
Sonic limbs again, in bulk or stature ^ 

Unlike, and iioiakw h\ nature, 

In concert act, like UKidcrii friends : 

Because one serves the other’s ends. Prior. 

He separates it from questions, with which it 
may base been coin iilica ted ; and distinguishes it 
from questions which may he akin to it. 

iraff.s’s* imjnveenient ef the Mind 

Al, Attlk, Able, do all seem to be cor- 
ruptions of the Saxon iEpifl* nohie, fa- 
mo tis; as also A Hing and Adling are 
eorniptioTis of .Fpelinj, noble, splendid, 
famous. 

Al, Aid. being initial‘s, are derived 
from the Saxon Eal&, ancU nt : and so, 
(often times) tlie initial all, being melted 
by the Normans from the Saxon ealb, 
Gilmn'a Camden. 
Alabaster. n.s. [d?ASacr^op.] A kind 
of soft marble, easier to cut, and less 
durable, than the other kinds; some is 
white, which is most common ; some of 
the colour of horn, and transparent; 
some yellow, like honey, marked with 
veins. The ancients used it, to make 
boxes for perfumes. Savary. 
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I Yet rU not shed her blood ; 

I Nor scar that whiter skin of hers, than snow ; 
And smooth, as monumental alabaster. SkahGlp% 

A'labastbr. adj. Made of alabaster. 

I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alahattet 
column, found in the ruins of Livia’s portico. 
It is of the colour of fire ; and may he seen, over 
the high altur of St. Maria in Campitcllo ; for they 
have cut it, into two pieces ; and fixed it, in Uie 
vimpc of a cross, In a liole of the wall ; so that the 
light passing through it, makes it look (to those 
in the church) like a liugc transpaient cross ot 
amber. Addison on Italy. 

Ala'ck. inUrject. [This word seems onfy 
the corrujition of alas.] Alas ; an ex- 
prc.s&ion of sorrow. 

/Rock! when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and w'e would not. 

Shakesp. Measure for Measure. 

At thunder now no more 1 start, 

'J 'luiii at the rumhline of a cart : 

Nay (what’s incredible; alack! 

I hiirnly licar a woman’s cluck. Swyi. 

Ala'ck A i>AV. interject. [This, like the 
former, is for alas the day.] A word, 
noting sorrow and melancholy. 

Ala'criously. adv. [from alacrious, 
supposed to be formed from alacris: 
but, of alnci'ious, I have found no ex- 
ample.] Cheerfully ; without dejection. 

Kpamiiumdas alacriously expired, in confi- 
rieuce lliat he Icfl behind him a perpetual memory 
of the victories lu* had ar’hieved for his country. 

Gorernment of the Tongue. 

Ala'crity. n.s. [alaentas, Lat.] Cheer- 
fulness, expressed by some outward 
token; sprightliness; gayety; liveli- 
ness ; cheerful willingness. 

’J’hcsc order** wen*, on al) sides, yielded unto 
w'ith no \v>)S alacrity of mind; tlmn cities, unable 
to hold out any loiiget, are wont to shew: when 
they take conditions, such as it liketh him to 
otVer them, which Imtli lliem in the narrow straits 
of ad vantage. Hooker. 

(Jive me a bowl of wine : 

I liave not that a/arnt i/ of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have.^ 

SHakc^. 

He, clad that now his sea should find a sliore, 

W ith fresh uhicrity and force renew’d, 

Springs upward. Miltons Par, Lost. 

Never did men more Joyfully obey. 

Or sooner uiulerstood the* sign to fly; 

Witli siu'h alacrity they bore away, 

As if, to praise them, nil the states stood by. 

Uryden. 

ALA.M f'RE n s. The lowest note but 
one, in (iuido Arctine's scale of musick. 

Alamo'de adv. [d la mode, Fr.] Ac- 
cording to tlie fashion : a low word. It 
is usetl likewise by shopkeepers, for a 
kind of thin silken manilfacture. 

Ala'ni). adv. [from a for at, and land ] 
At land ; landed ; on the dry ground. 

He only, witli the prince liis cousin, were cast 
aland ; fur off from the. place, whither tlieir desires 
would have guided them. Sidney. 

Three, more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood. 
Dash’d on the shallows of the moving sand ; 

And, in mid ocean, left them iuoora aland, 

Dryden. 

ALA'RM. n. s. ^from the French d Vaxme, 
to arms ; as, crier d Varme to call to arms.] 

1 . A cry, by which men are summoned to 
their arms, as, at the approach of an 
enemy. 

When the congregation is to be mthered toge>» 
ther, you shall blow ; but you shalfnot lound an 
alarm. NumberK 
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God himself is with us, fof our captain ; and his 
priests with sounding trumpets, to cry 
again^rtyou. Chron, xiu< 18 . 

Ihe tniinpet*s loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 

With shrill notes of anger, 

And mortal ahrms. ^ Dryden . 

Taught by this stroke, renounce the war s alarms ; 
And lc«m to tremble, at the name of arms. 

Pope's Iliad, 

2. A cry, or notice of any danger ap- 
proaching; as, an alami of fire. 

3. Any tumult or disturbance. 

Crowds of rivals, for thy mother’s charms, 

Thy palace fill ^itli insults and alarms. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

To Ala'rm. v,a, [from alarm, the noun.] 

1. To call to arms. 

2. To disturb; as, with the approach of 
an enemy. 

'j'hc wasp the hive alarms 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms. 

Addison. 

3« To surprise with the apprehension of 
any danger. 

When rage misguides me, or hen fear alarms, 
When pain distiesses, or when j)leasurc charms. 

^ Tickdl. 

4. To disturb in general. 

His son, Ciipavo, bnishM the briny flood : 

Upon his stern, a brawny Centaur stood ; 

Who heav’d a rock ;aiui, threat ’iiiiu; still to throw, 
With lifted hands, alami'd the seas Inflow , Dryden . 

Ala'rm-bell. fi.s. [from ff/r/r/w and ^//.] 
The bell, that is rung at the approach 
of an enemy. 

Tir alarm-hell rings, from our Alhamhni w alls , 
And, from the streets, sound drums and alaballes 

Dryden 

Ah a'rming. pariicip. adj, [from alarm.'\ 
Terrifying; awakening; surprising; as, 
an alarming message; an alarming 
pain. 

Ala'rm post. n. s. [from alarm and post.] 
The post or place, appointed to each 
body of men to appear at, when an 
alarm shall happen. 

Ala'rum. n. s. [corrupteil, as it seems, 
from alarm. See Alarm.] 

Now arc our brows Imund, with \ictorious 
wreaths ; 

Our bruised arms hung iin, for monuments ; 

Our sU'rn u/arumi chang’d, to merry ineefiniis. 

Shaktspfun . 

lliat Alraatro might better hear, 

She sets a drum at either ear ; 

And loud or gentle, harsh or sweet, 

Are but ih’ alarums, which they beat. Prjm\ 

ToAla'ri'm. v,a, [corrupted from To 
alarm.] See Alarm. 

Withered murder 

{Alarum'd by his sentinel the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch) thus, with his stealtin 
pace, 

Moves like a ghost. Shakeyn an . 

Ala's, interject, [helas, Yr.eylaes, Dutch.] 

1 . A word express! itg lamentation, when 
we use it of ourf^clves. 

But yet, alasi O biitytt, aiasl our hiqis be but 
bard hgps. Snhicy. 

Alai, bow little from the grave wo claim ’ 

Thou but presev*st a form, and I a name. Pope. 

2. A word of pity, when used of other 
persons. 

Alas, poor Protbeus ! thou liast entertain’d 
A fox, to be the shepherd of thy lambs. Shahtp. 

8. A word of sorrow and concern, when 
used of things. 


Thai saith the Lord God ; ' Smile with thine 

* hand, and stamp with thy foot, md say Alas! 

* for all the evil abominations of the house of 

* Israel.* Etekicl. 

Alas! both for the deed, and for tlie cause ! 

Milton. 

Alas! for pity of this bloody field : 

Piteous indeed must be; wlicn I, a spirit, 

Can have so soft a sense of human woes. Dryden. 

Alas-a-day. ) interject. Ah 1 unnap^ 
Alas the-day. j py day! 

Alas-the-day ! 1 never gave him cause, ^ake^. 
Alas-a^day J you have ruined my poor mistress : 
you have made a gap, in her reputation ; and can 
you blame her, if sac make it up w ith her husband ? 

Con^eve. 

Alas-the-while. interject. Ah ! unhapy 
time ! 

All as the sheep, such w’as the shepherd’s look ; 
Foi jjale and wan lie was, alas-the-wnile ! 

May seem, he lov’d or else some care he took. 

Spetiser. 

Ala'te. adv. [from a and late.] Irately ; 
no long time ago. 

Alb n.s. [album, Lat.] A surplice; a 
white linen vestment, worn by priests. 
Albe. \ adv. [a coalition of the words 
Albeit, j all be it so. Skinner.] Al- 
though ; notwithstanding ; though it 
should be. 

Ne w oil’d he sufler sleep once thitherward 
A(»proach, albe his drowsy den was next. Spenser. 

Thi' very thing is cause siiflieient; why duties, 
belonging io each kind of virtue ( a//;# it the law ol 
leasoii teach them) should notwithstanding be 
jnescribed, even by liiiman law. Jlwker. 

One, whose e\es 

( Albeit, unused to the melting mood) 

Drop tears as last, as the Arabian tiees 
'J heii medieiiial gum. ShakeyK 

lie, who has a pMibable belief, that he shall 
niei t with ihie\(‘s in such a toad, thinks himsrlt to 
h<ivc i< asoii I nougli to decline it lalhtif lie is sine, 
to sustain some )ess(thou^h yet consideiahic) in- 
eoin euieiu e, by liis so doing. Soulh'b St rmon.s. 

ALBi(n'NEoi.s. a(lj. [a//y?/go, Lat.] Re- 
sembling the white of an egg. 

Eggs will freeze in the «//mgouai<i iiart thereof. 

BroMa's Vulgar Eriovrs. 

T opened it by incision, giving vent, flist to an 
albngimons, then to while concocted matter, upon 
whiih the tumoui sunk. Wiseman .s Surgery. 

ALIilJ'GO. n.s, [Lat.] A disease in the 
i^y which the cornea contracts a 
whiteness. The same, with lencoma. 
Alburn-colour, n.s. See Auburn. 
A'lcahest. n s. An Arabick word, to 
express an universal dissolvent; pre- 
tended to, by Paracelsus and Helmont. 

Quincy. 

Alca'id. n. 8. [from al, Arab, and TpSp, 
the head.] 

1 . In Barbary, the govemour of a castle. 

Th’ alcad 

Shuns roe ; and with a grim eivility. 

Bows, and declines my walks Diyden. 

2. In Spain, the judge of a city ; first in- 
stituted by the Saracens. Du Cange. 

ALCANNA^ n.s. An Egyptian plant, 
used in dying ; the leaves making a yel- 
low, infiised in water; and a red, in acid 
liquors. 

The root of alcanna, though CTcen, wil^ive a 
red stain. Brotmis Vulgar Krrours. 

Alch y'mical. adj. [from alchymy.] Re- 
lating to alchymy; produced by al- 
chymy. 

The ose-noble, then current for six sliillingb 
and eight pence, the alchymists do affirm as an 


unwritten verity, was made by prqfection or mul- 
tiplication tdchymical of Kaymonn Lully in the 
tower of London. Camden's Remams. 

Alchy'mically. adv» [from alchymicaL] 
In the manner of an alchymist; by 
means of alchymy. 

Raymond Lully would prove it akhymically. 

Camden. 

A'lchymist. n. s. [from alchymy.] One, 
who pursues or professes the science of 
alchymy. 

To solemnize this day, the glorious sun 
Stays in his course, ana plays the alchymist; 
Tufiiiiig, with splemlour of hi.s precious eye, 

'I'hc meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 

Shakes]}. King John. 
Every alchymist knows, that gold will endure a 
vehement fire for a long time without any change ; 
and after it has been ciivicjipd by corrosive liquors 
into invisible ])arts, yet may pre.sently be jirecipi- 
tatrd, so as to appear in its own form. Grew. 

A'LCH VM V. n.s [of al, Arab, and 

1. Tlic more sublime and occult part of 
chyinistry; which proposes, for its ob- 
ject, the transmutation of metals, and 
other important operations. 

I’liere i.s noth/. ig more daugciims, than this de- 
luding art ; wlucli changeth the nieaiiing of word**, 
as alchymy doth (or would do) llic '•ubslmice of 
metals, luaketh of any thing, wiiat it listeth : ami 
biingeth, in the end, all tiuth to nothing. Hooker. 

O be sits liigii, in all the people’s hearts ; 

And that, whit h would apjiear oirence in us 
Ills conntenanee, like richest alchymy, 

\Vill (liunge to virtue and to woitliinesM. 

Shakiyp, Julius Ctesar. 
(’ompared to tins, 

All honour’s rnimick ; all wealth, alchymy. Donne. 

2. A kind of mixed metal, used for spoons 
and kitchen utensils. 

bile alchymy is made, of pan-brass one pound, 
and arMiiitum ihiee onnerH; or alchymy is made 
of eopjUT and aurijiigmentum, 

hucon's Physical Remaim. 

They liiil cry, 

With tiumpets regal sound, *tlie great result ; 
Tow'rds the fimr winds, four speedy ( lierubims 
Put to tlieir mouthg the sounding alchymy, 

Jiy herald’s \ (dee i \plained. Milt. Par. Lost. 

A'LCOHOL. N.s. An Arabick term used 
by chymists, for a high rectified depbleg- 
mated spirit of wine, or for any thing 
reduced into an impalp.ible powder. 

Quincy. 

If the same salt shall be redmed mUi utcahol, 
as the cliMui'.ts sjieak, or an impalpalile nowdei , 
the particles and intercepted sjiaces will U' ex- 
tremely lessened. Boyle. 

Sal xolalile oleosum will coagulate the soriiin, 
on account of the alcohol (or rectified spiiit) whit h 
it contains. Arbuihuut. 

Alcoholization, n.s. [from a/ro- 
holizc.] The act of alcoholizing or recti- 
fying spirits; or of reducing bodies, to 
an impalpable powder. 

To A'lcoholizk. V. a [from alcohol.] 

1. To make an alchol; that is, to rectify 
spirits, till they are wholly dephleg- 
mated. 

2. To comminute powder, till it is wholly 
without roughness. 

A'i,coran. n.s. [al and koran, Arab.] 
The book of the Mahometan precepts 
and credenda. 

If this would satibfy the conscience, we might 
not only take the preiient covenant, but subicrme 
to the council of Trent; yea,* and to the TurkUh 
alcoian; and swear, to maio^n and defend eillvei 
of them. ^undei'Sfk against the CofoenuiinX, 
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Alco've. «. [alcoha. Span.] A recess^ 
or part of a chamber; separated by an 
estrade or partition, and other corres- 
pondent ornaments ; in which is placed 
a bed of state, and sometimes seats to 
entertain company. Trevoux. 

The wearjy’d cimrnpiun lull’d in toft alcoves, 

The noblest bemst of thy roniantick grovtt • 

Oft, if the muse presaj^e, Hhall lu he teen 
By KosHinondalieeting o'er the green , 

In dreamt be hail d by heroes’ mighty shades, 
And hear old Chaucer warble through the dades. 

i tckell 

Deep in a rich akwe the prince was laid, 

And slept beneath the pompous tolonnado 

Pope's Odifsseif 

A'lder. w. s. [(thus, Lat ] A tree, having 
leaves resembling those of the hazel : 
the male flowers* or kalkins, are pro 
duced at remote distances from the fruit, 
on the same tree ; die fruit is s<[uamose, 
and of a conical figure : the species arc, 
1. The common or round-leaved aider ; 

The long leaved aldtr; 3. The scarlet 
alder. These trees delight in a very 
moist soil : the wood is used by turners ; 
and will endure long, under ground, or 
in water. Miller, 

Without the grot, a various sylvan seem* 
Appear’d drouiid, and groves of living ^rten , 
Poplars and alders cver-quivenng play d, 

And nodding cypress form’d a fragrant shade. 

Po]}e s Odysseif 

ALorRLi'RVEST. adj, superl, [from aid, 
alder, old, elder, and lie vc, dear beloved.] 
Most beloved ; which has held the longest 
possession of the heart. 

The nuituaf confer ciuc, tlmtmy mind hath had 
(lncourtl> company, <»r ntniy beads) 

With you, mmo aldti luvLit sovciciun, 

Makes me the bolder ShoKnp TifnryXl p ii 

A'ld rr m a n. w [from aid, old, and man,"] 

1. The same, as senator; Cotrcll, A go 
vernour or magistrate, originally (as the 
name imports) chosen on account of the 
experience, which his age had given him, 

I til him, ‘ Mystlf, the niayir, and aldctmcn, 

' Arc c oiijc to havt aomecoiii'icncL witli liisgracc ’ 

Sliahupeaie 

Though my own aWt i wtn coiiftir’d my bays, 

1 (> nil ( ommitting their eternal praibc , 
lluniull fid lu rol^, tlicn paciliik mav’rs, 

1 ht iraninidl tioplnc'' and thin nlontlll^ uars 

Pope s Dnnciad 

2. In the following passage it is, I tliink, 
improperly used. 

Jlut, it the liumpet’s clangour \ on abhor, 

\jul due not be an aUkiman of war, 

lake to dsho]), hi hind n counter he Dry Tuv Sat 

A'ldi.rmanly. adv, [from alderman,] 
Like an alderman ; belonging to an al- 
derman. 

1 hi se, <ind many more, sufft red di ath, in envy 
to their virtues and superior genius, \sliicheiu- 
boldom d tliun, in cxigcntics \iantmg an alder- 
manly discretion, to attempt service out of the 
common forms SiCdt's UuceUanm 

A'luern .^^(/.[from alder,] Made of alder. 

1 hen aldem boats first plow’d the ocean. 

^ May’s Virgd, 

infusing malt in hot 
water, and tlien fermenting the liquor. 

\ ou must be si c mg christenings. Do you look 
for al( and cak.es here, y^ou rude rascals ^ 

Shakespeate's Henry VDl 
The fcitilit^ of the soil in gram, and its being 
not propel for vines, put the Eg^ prians upon drink- 
ii% ale, of which they were the mventon, Ariuth, 


ALE. n, s. [eale, Sax, 
I . A liquor, made by 


2. Amerrvmeetinff,u8ed in country places. 

And all the neighhourhood, from ojd records 
Of aiUick {woverhs drawn from W'hitson iorda, 
^id their authorities at wakes and ala, 

With country pieccdeatsaiidold wives tales* 

We bring you now. Ben Jemton 

A^L£ -BERRY, n, 8, [from ale and berr^,] 
A beverage, made by boiling ale, with 
spice and sugar, and sops of bread : a 
word, now only used in conversation. 

'Ihcir ale-heniot, cawdles, possets, each one, 
^llibuhs made at the tiiilkmg pale, 

Hut what arecutiipostdof a pot of good ale Beau 

A'le brkw'er. n, 6 [froiua/e and brewer,] 
One that professes to brew ale. 

Hie summer-iimde malt biews iH, and is dis- 
liked by most of our aU-ln(uen Mortimer's Ilusb 
A'lk CONNER, n. 8, [fnim ale, and to con,] 
An officer, in the city of London ; whose 
business is, to inspect the measures of 
publick houses. Four of them arc 
chosen (or rechosen) annually, by the 
common-hull of the city; and, what 
ever might be their use formerly, their 
places are now regarded only as sine- 
cures for decayed citizens. 

A'le-cos r. n s. [perhaps from ale and 
cosius, Lat.] The name of an herb. Uict. 
Alkctryomanc or Ale'ctoro- 
MANTY. W.4. [aAixl^vivy, and .] Di 
vinatioii by a cock. Diet, 

A'leg AR n. 6 [from ale, and ea^er sour ] 
Sour ale ; a kind of acid, made by ale ; 
as vinegar by wine, which has lost its 
spirit 

A'leg KR. adj, [allegre, Fr. alacris, Lat] 
Gay ; cheerful ; sprightly : a wortl, not 
now used. 

C’oflte, llic root «ind leaf bctli , and leaf tobai co, 
of wlutli till I urks are gnat idkerv, do all con- 
dense the spirits, and iiiaki them strong and ale- 
gcr Baion s t^atuiul Histciy 

Alk-hoot. n,s, [from ale and hoopb, 
head.] Groundivy; so called by our 
Saxon ancestors, as being their chief 
ingredient in ale. An herb. 

or groundivy, i«i, iii iiiy opinion, of thi 
most exidlint and most general use and virtue, 
of nny ]»luuts Ml have among us. Timplt 

A'le-housk. n. s, [from ale and hovse,] 
A house wlicre ale is publickly sold ; a 
tipling-house. It is distinguishi^d from 
a tavern, where they sell wine. 

Thou, iiio*ft biautcouH imi* 

Why should hard favour’d gruf b< lodg'd intlicc, 
\M i n tiiunipli IS hi conn an alt-house cm st ^ 

yhakespiare 

One would think it should he no easy uiatli r, 
to bring any man of si use in lost with an alt 
house, indeed of so muih stiise, ns setiug and 
siiKlling amounts to, there bung such strong en- 
counters of both, as would quickly sind him 
packing, did not the love of good fellowship re- 
concile to these nuisances Smth 

Thee shall each ale-house, thee each gill-house 
mourn , 

And answ’ring ginshops sourer sighs return Pove 

A'le-housk-keeper. n,8, [from ale- 
house and keeper,] He that keeps ale 
publickly to sell. 

Y on resemble perfectly the two alehouse-keepers 
in Holland, who were at the sonic time burgo- 
luastcrs of the town, and taxed one another’s bms 
alternately. Letter to Sw^l 

A'le-kn igmt. n, s, [from ale, and A:iitg*A^.] 
A i>ot companion ; a tippler : a word 
now out of use. 


The old ale-kni^hts of England were will de- 
painted by Hnnvillc, in the ale-house eoldOrS of 
that time. Cbikdem. 

Alb'MBicR. n,s, A vessel, used itt dis- 
tilling; consisting of a vessel placed 
over a ^e, in whitm is contained the sub* 
stance to be distilled; and a concave, 
closely fitted on, into which the fbttiet 
arise by the heat: this cover has a beak hr 
spout, into which the vapours rise; ahd 
by which they pass into a serpentine pipe, 
w Inch is kept cool by making many con- 
volutions in a tub of water ; here tbe va- 
})ours are condensetl ? and what entered 
tlie pipe in fumes comes out in drops. 

J hough water may be rarefied, into invisible 
vapours, ^^lt It IS nut (hanged into air, but only 
SI attend into minute parts, winch meeting toge- 
thei in the airmhwh, or in the receiver, do pre- 
sently return into such water, as they constituted 
hi tore Boyle, 

Ale NOTH. adv. [from a for at, And 
length,] At full length ; along ; stretched 
along the ground, 

ALElil*. adj, [alerte, Fr. perhaps £r<Mn 
alaeth; but probably from d tart, ac- 
cording to art or rule.] 

1 . In the military sense, on guard ; watdi- 
ful ; vigilant ; ready at a call. 

2. In the common sense, brisk ; pert; petu- 
lant : smart ; implying some degree of 
censure and contempt. 

1 '>aw an fi/irtvoung fellow, that cocked his hat 
upon a fruiul of his, and accosted him, 'Well 
* Jack, till old png IS diad at last.' Addts, 

AlWkim<ss. n.s, [from alert,] The qua- 
lity of being alert; sprightliness; pertness 

fhut ahitncss and unconcern for matters of 
(onimon lift, a campaign or two would infullibly 
I invi* given him Addison, Spectator, 

A'le taster, n. s, [from ale, and taster,] 
An officer appointed in every court leet ; 
and sworn to look to the assize and the 
goodness of bread, and ale or beer, within 
the precincts of that lordship. Cowt IL 
A'le vat. n, s, [from ale and vat ] The 
tub, in which the ale is ferment^. 
A'lew^ n, 8, Clamour ; outcr}\ Not in 
use. Spenser. 

Vle-w ashet). adj, [from ale and wash.] 
Steeped or soaked in ale; not now in use. 

W hat, H hi .ltd of tlic ycni ral s cut, and a horrid 
suit of till ciuip, will do among foaming battles 
and aU-uashtd wits, is wonderful to be thought 
on Shaketpeari 

A'i.e-wue. n 8, [from ale and wife,] A 
woman that keeps an nle-house. 

l*crha[)s hi wdi swagger and hector, and 
thriati u to hi at and buti ni r an aU-uiJe ; or take 
tlie goods by force, and throw them down the bad 
halfpf*nci Swijt's Draper's Letters, 

Alexanders. n,s. [smj/mium, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Alexander's foot. n. s. The name of 
an herb. 

Alkxa'ndrine. n,8, A kind of verse, 
borrowed from the French ; first used 
in a poem, called Alexander. They 
consist, among the French, of twelve 
and thirteen syllables, in alternate cou- 
plets; and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers should, for the most part be 
lyrical. For variety, or rather where the majecty 
of thought requires it, they may be stretched to 
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the English heroic of five feet, and to the French 
AUiaiMrine of six. Drydai. 

Then, at the last and only couplet, fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought; 
A needless Alexandritte ends tlie song ; 
lliat, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. Pope’s hstuty on Criticism. 

\lexipha'rmick. adj\ [from and 


positions, to find the demonstration or cipher; 
than every unconcerned person dotii, to find the 
murderers. « CTaunt*8 BiUs if Mortality. 
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An alien is one, bom in a strange country, and 
never enfranchised. A roan, born out of the land, 
so it be within tlic limits beyond the seas, or of 
English parents out of the king’s obedience, so 
the parents (at the time of the birth) be of the 
king s o^dien^, is noioHen: if one, bom out of 
the King's allegiance, come and dwell in England : 


along. Papers Essay on Criticism. as though eveiy thing were to be treated in matlie- the King's allemance, come and dwell in England ; 

LLEXIPHA^RMICK. adf\ [from and matical forms. Wattis Logkk. his children (ff he beget any here) are not alient, 

That, which drives away «,Ut.]Ck)ld; chfll ^ r. 

LW; ^tidotal; that, which opposes To AuEN. e. a. [afwner, Fr. 

infection. Algi'dity. In.s. [from algid.} Chilli- 1- To make any thmg the property of ano- 


is alexipharmick. Browns Vuglar Errours. 

Alexite'rical, or Alexite'rick. adj. 


Some antidotal quality, itroav have ; since, not A'lgIDNKSS. f ness ; cold. Dtcf. 

only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a deer, ^ rr it a, t rrk a. 

• ' Brrnn't Vuglar Errours. ALGI FIC. iMjfe [from LatJ fhat, 

liEXiTE'RiCK. «#//'. which produces cold. Diet. 

which drives away ALGOR, n. $. [Lat] Extreme cold ; 


[from isAi|iw] That which drives away ALGO 
poison ; that which resists fevers. chilliness. Diet, 

A'lg AXES, adv, [from att and gate. Skin A'lgorism. 7 n. s, Arabic words ; which 
ner, Gafe is the same as tiiV ; and still A'loorithm. J are used, to imply the 


used for way in the Scottish dialect.] 
On any term; every way ; now obsolete. 

Nor had the boaster ever risen more. 

But that Henaldo’s horse ev’n then down fell ; 

And, witli the fall, his leg oppress’d so sore ; 
That, for a space, there must he algates dwell. 

I'airfai . 

A'LGEBRA. n. s. [an Arabic word, of un- 
certain et 3 rmology : derived, by some, 
from Geber the philosopher ; by some, 
from gefr, parchment ; by others, from 


* . * if the son alien lands, and then repurchase them 

from olgor, Lat.J That, again in fee; the rules of descents are to be ob- 
jyict served, as if he were the original purchaser. 

T ..^1.1 Hale*s History of Common Law. 

[Lat] Extreme ^Id ; g estrange; to turn the mitid oraffee- 

. ,. . tion ; to make averse : with /row. 

. g, ra IC wor s; w ic llic king was disquieted, when he found that, 
re used, to imply the the prince was totally a/ienedynim ail thoughts of, 

' arithmetlok, or the sci- iadination to the marriage. Clarendon. 


six operations of arithmetlok, or the sci- 


ence of 11 umbers. 


ALGo'sE.arf/. [from algor , Lat] Extreme- 
ly cold ; chill. Diet. 

ALIAS, adv. A Latin word, signifying 
otherwise; often used in the trials of 
criminals, whose danger has obliged 


Diff. A'u ENABLE, flfif/. [from To alienate.'] 


That, of which the property may be 
transferred. 

Land in ulienahle, and treasure is transitory ; and 
both must pass from him, by his own voluntary act, 
or by the violence of others, or at least by fate. 

Dennis's l^etters. 


them to change their names : as, Sim son, ToA'henate. v.a, [aliener^ Vr, alitno^ 
alias Smith, alias Baker; that is, other- Lat.] 

wise Smith, otherwise Baker. 1. To transfer the property of any thing 


from gefr^ parchment; by others, from wise Smith, otherwise Baker. 1. To transfer the property of any thing 

a/geAwfa,abimc8etter;by from Alible, a^. [fl/i7u7;.9, Lat.] Nutritive; to another. 

aljgiabarat, the restitution of things bro- nourishing ; or that which may be non- ‘'Ountries of tlie Turks were once ("hristian, 

ken.] ApecuU«-kindof«ritl.nKrick; ,i«hed. Did. 

which takes the quantity sought, whether A'LIEN. adj. [aiiemts, Lat] terly aiieuau'd. and no Chu.stiims left. Bacon. 

it be a number or a line, or aii)^ other i. Foreign, or not of the same family or 2. To withdraw the heart or affections: 


quantity, as if it were granted ; and, by 
means of one or more quantities given, 
proccoih byconspqiwnce,t}1l the quantity 
(at first only supjiosed lobe known, or at 
least some power thereof) is found to be 
equal to some quantity or (juantities, 
wnleh ate known ; and consequently it- 
self is known . This art wa^ in use a\hong\ 
\on^ 'W, canve \\\\s.\ 

part of the world '• and they are supposed i 
to have borrowed it, fnim the I'ersi- 
ans, and the Persians from the Indians. 
Tlie fiistClreek author of algibra was 
Diophantus; who, about the year 800, 
wrote thiiteen books: in HfU, I.ueas 
Pacciolus (or Lucas de Biirgo.s) a corde 
Her, printed a treatise of algebra in Ita- 
lian, at Venice : he say.s, that algebra 
came originally from the Arab.s, After 
several improvements, by V ieta, Ougli- 
tred, Harriot, Descartes ; Sir Isaac New- 
ton brought this art to tlie height, at 
which it still continues. Tree. ( ham. 

I( would surriy roqui v no very profound skill 
mnlgehra^ to reduce the dillercncc of iniK‘j»enee 
ill thirty Hhiiling!*. Suijt. 

ALGEBRA'ICK. 1 re i n 

Algebra'icau [from 

1 . Relating to algebra ; as, an algebraical 

treatise. 


land. 

'I'he mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Oi alien trees, an«l apples not her own. Drydcn. 

Fidiu n.itive soil 

hy fate, toinfrom the teiuler embrace 
Of his > imijg t;iiilile>s proi;eiiy , he .seeks 
Ingiurlous snelter in an alitn land. Philips. 

2. Estr.'uigcd from; not allied to; adverse 
to; with the particle fro in ^ and some- 
1 times # 0 , but improperly. 

\ '\\> u\^ \\\\\\d Vo \\\c <Vvsc\\i\es ot the ^\e\ 

hy asiuiditude iAotuliCM yVora Vhe’u protesMou. ) 

hoiile. 

The sentiment, that arises, is ac’onviciion oVthe 
deiiloiable state of nature, to which sin leduccd 
s us ; a weak, icnoraiit ereature, ulini from God and 
) goodnejjs, and a prey to the great destroyer. 

’ Bflgtrs'ii Sermons. 

They encouraged persons and |>riiieij»les, alien 


with the particle /rom, where the first 
possessor is mentioned. 

The manner of men’s writing must not alienate 
cur Iwurts Jroin the truth. Hooker. 

Be it lu'ver so true, whieh wo teach tlie world 
to holiovv; yet. if once their nlfections begin to be 
aliemicdy a small thing persuadclli tiieiii to cliangc 
their ojiinions. Hooker. 

Ills eyes survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alicnulccl ludali. Mllttm's Par. 

Kuy Vhtnu,, tWt \s upV tu vV\stvu\> t\\e, worid, w\d 
to aluiialc Uve attvxtlous of mew ^toitv owe AUoVhcT, 
swell as eross and dlstastehd humours; Is, either 
expressly, t>r hy clear conseipieuce aud deduction, 
furhiddcii in tlie Nevv' Testament. Tiilolson 

Her mind was <iuite alienated, from tlie honest 
(’’astiliaii ; whom she was taught to look upon, tik 
a fi^rmal old fellow, Addison. 


from our leligion ami govenimeiiL in order to A'i.IKNATK. / 7 f//. \alknafm, T^t .1 Wit)>- 
vtanKtl..... Ihcir Auj/i . JJi.c, ■;/.,»«. ; Stranger to : with the par- 

Amen.« .*. [rt/if»w,Lat.] tide /row. 

1 . A foreigner ; not a denison ; a man of q Wldgs are danmahly wicked ; imjiatient, 
another country or family ; one, not al- for the death of the queen ; ready to gratify (heir 
liofl • 0 efrunoor ambition and revenge by all desjier.ile meiliods ; 

, ' . *1 I . .u 1 i W'hollv alienate, from truth, l.iw', n ligion, mercy. 

In whon.s.K'.cr t .o,e .rr, tho rln.tcl, consen-nce, ..r Lnuur. AimT«nn.r.. 

doth acknowledge them lor her eliildren : them 

only she holdeth forfl/wvisand strangers, in wtioin AlIEN A'TION. W S, \(lUcuatWf Lat ] 
these things aie not fimnd. Hooker. , ,^i r* • 


2. Containing operations of algebra; as, 
an algebraical computation 
Algebra'ist. n. s. [from algebra.] A 
person, that understands or practises die 
science of algebra 

When any dead body is found lu England, no 
<k(e6raist or oucipherer can use more subtle sup- ^ 


If it he urov’il aguiiist an «/ien. 

He sei ks the life of any citizen ; 

J’hr party , 'gainst the which he doth contrive, 
Sliall seize on half his goods. Shak. Merck, afVen. 

The mere Irish were not only accounted a/iens, 
but enemies ; so ns it was no coital offence, to 
kill them. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 

'lliy place in council thou ha.st rudely lost, 
Which ny thy younj^cr brolher is supply’d ; 

And art almost an alien, to the hearts 

Of all the court und princes of my blood. Shakes. 

The lawgiver comlerniied the persons, who sat 
idle in divisions dangerous to the goveminent, as 
aliens to the community, and therefore to be cut 
oir from it. Addison, Freeholder. 

L In law. 


1. The act, of transferring property. 

This ordinance was, forthe maintemuiccof their 
lauds in tiieir posterity, and for exciuiliiig all in- 
novation or ahenaiiim thereof inito strangers. 

Spemsers State Ireland, 

Ciod put it into the heart of one of our pritices, 
to give H check to .sacrilege. Her hucce.ssour 
jiassed a law , u hieh prevented all future alieiuitwm 
of the cliuich revenues. Attcrfmry. 

Cheat changes aiui alienations of property have 
enreated new and gieat dfUiendencies. 

iwijt on Athens and Rome. 

2. The state, of being alienated; as, the 
state was wasled during its alienation, 

3. Change of affection. 
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It !• left, but in dark memoiy ; what wa« tlw 
ground of his defection, and tbe alienation of bis 
heart from the king. ^ Bacm. 

4. Applied to the mmd, it means disorder 
of the faculties. 

Some things arc done by man, though not 
tlirongh outward force ana impulsion ; though 
not against, yet without, their wills ; as, in 
atim of mind, or any like inevitable utter an- 
sence of wit and judgment. Hooker. 

Ali'fkrous. adj. [from ala and (era, 
Lat.] Having wings. Diet, 

Ali'gerous. a4j» \tdiger, Lat] Having 
wings ; wingea. Did, 

To Ali'goe. 'e. a. [from a, and Ug to 
lie down.] To lay ; to allay ; to throw 
down; tojiubdue: an old word, even 
in the time of Spenser ; now, wholly 
forgotten, 

Thomalin, why sitten we so, 

As weren overwent with woe, 

Upon so fair a morrow ? 

The joyous lime now iiighetli fast, 

That shall tdi^RC this hiiter blast. 

And slake the winter sorrow. ^ 

Spenser s PusUrrnh. 

To Ali'ght. V, n, [ahhtan, Sax. aflich- 
ten, Dutch.] 

1. To come down, and stop. The word 
implies tbe idea of descending ; as, of 
a bird, from tbe wing ; a traveller, from 
his horse or carriage; and generally, 
of resting or stopping. 

Tliere ancient night arriving, did alight 
From luT iugli weary waiiic. Fairy Queen 

'llierc ih ahg/»ted, at your gate, 

A voung \eiieti.tn. Shakesp. Nerch. ofVcniri 

?>lackness breeds worms ; but the sure tia\eliei, 
Though hvalishts sometimeH, still goeth t*n. 

iicrlnrl 

"When marching with his foot, he walks till 
^hjghf , 

When with his horse, he never will alight. 

Denham. 

When Pedalus, to fly the Cretan shore, 

Vlis hf a\ y iinihb on jointed pinnins bore *, 

To the Cumean coast, at length he came ; 

And, here uhghtiug, built Uiis costly frame. 

Drydi n's JRnvid. 

Wlicn he was admonislied by his subject to 
descend, he came down (gently, ai'd eireling in 
the air, and singing) to the ground : like a lark, 
melodious in her mounting, and eonlinuing her 
song till shi- alights ; htill jirepariiig for a Jnghcr 
flight, ut her next sally. Dryden. 

W Ik n finish’d was the fight,* 

TJk* victors from their lusty .steeds al>ght : 

Like lliciii, dismounted all the wailike train. 

Drydcji. 

Should a sjiirit of superior rank, a .stranger to 
human natuie, alight uj^on the earth, winat would 
liis notions (»f us be ? dddison. Spectator. 

2. It is used also, of any Ibing thrown or 
Mling; to fall upon. 

But 8toriiis of stones, from the proud tciiiidc’s 
iiright. 

Pour down ; and, on our batter’d helms, alight. 

Dryden. 

ALf KE. adv, [from a and like,'] With re- 
semblance ; w ithout difference ; in the 
same manner; in the same form. In 
some expressions, it has the appearance 
of an adjective, but is always an adverb. 

The darkness hidoth not from thee ; but the 
night shinetli, as the day : the darkness and the 
li^it are both alike to thee. Ftabn cxx.xix. 12. 

With thee conversing;, 1 forget all time ; 

All seasons, and their ^ange, all please alike, 

Paradiu Lott. 

Riches cannot rescue from the grave. 

Which claims alike tbe monarch and the slave. 
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Let us unite, at least in an eoual seal, for those 
capital doctrines ; which wc all equally embrace, 
and arc alike concerned to maintain. Atterbury. 
Two handmaids wait tlic throne; 0%. nil 
place ; 

But dilTring far, in figure and in face. Pope. 
ALIMENT, n, s. [alimentum, Lat.] 
Nourishment; that, which nourishes; 
nutriment ; food. 

Now parts are added, to our substance ; and, 
as we die, wc are born, daily ; nor can we give 
an account, how the aliment is prepared fur nu- 
trition ; or, by what inechdtiism, it is distributed. 

Glanville's Seqm Srk-ntifica. 
All bodies, which (by the animal faculties) can 
be cliHiigcd into the Iluids and solids of our bodies, 
aie called aliments. In (he largest sense ; by uli- 
mtnl, I undei stand every thing, which a human 
creature lakes in c<»mmoii diet ; as, meat, drink ; 
and seasoning, a.s salt, spice, vinegar. Arhnthnoi. 

Alimf/ntal. adj, [from aiiment] That, 
which lias tin* quality of aliment; that, 
which nouri.shcs ; that, which feeds. 

The sun, that light impartn to all, receives 
From all) his alnncntal lerompense, 

11 fmmid exhulations. Miltons Paradise Loit. 
Kxcept they lie watered, from higher regions ; 
the.se weeds liiust lose their alimental sap, and wi- 
tlier. Brown. 

Tir industrious, wlieii the siin in Leo rides. 
Forget not, ut the foot of eveiy plant. 

To sink a cirtling tieiieh, and'daily pour 
A just supply of alimental slieams, 

Exhausted sap recruiting. Philips. 

Alime'ntally. adv. [from alimcniaL] 
So, as to serve for nourishment. 

Tlie substaiiee of gold is invincible, by tbe 
powerfullest heat ; and that, not only alimentully 
in a substantial mutation, but also lueclicdmentull y ■ 
in any corporeal conversion. 

Brown'. H Vulgar Errours 

AlimWntariness. n s. [from alimai- 
tary^ The quality, of bein/y alimen- 
ttury, or of affording nourishment. Diet, 

Alimentary, ad/, [from aliment.] 

1 . That, w hich belongs or relates to ali- 
ment.^ 

I The solution of tbe alimenl by mastication is 
necessary : without it, the aliment could not be 
disposed for the changes, which it receives, as it 
passetli tluough the uTunentary duct. 

Arhnthiiot on Aliments, j 

2. Tl '..it, w I licli has the quality of aliment, 
or the power of nourisliing. 

I do not think that, water supplies animals, or 
even plants, with nouii hment ; but serves, for 
a vehicle to the alimvnlui y partic Ics, to convey and 
distribute them to the several parts of the body. 

Bay OH the Ci cation. 
Of alimentary roots, some arc puljiy and very 
nutritious; as, turnips and carrots. These have 
a fattening cpiality . Arbnthnot on Alinunts. 

Alim ENT a'tion. n.s. [from aiiment.] 

1 . The power of affording aliment ; tlie 
quality of nourishing. 

2, Tlie state, of being nourished by assi- 
milation of matter received. 

Plants do uourisb ; inanimate bodies do not : 
tliey have an accretion, but no alimentation. 

Bacon* Natural History. 

Alimo'nious. a<(f. [from alimony,] 
That, which nourishes: a word very 
little in use. 

The plethora renders us lean, by suppressing 
our spirits, whereby they are incapacitated, m 
digesting the Alinumiout numours into flesh. 

Harvey on Contumptiom. 

ALIMONY, n.g. [alimonia, Lat] Ali- 
mony signifies that legal proportion of 
the husband’s estate ; which, by the sen- 


tence of the ecclesiastical court, is al- 
lowed to the wife for her maintenancei 
upon the account of any separation Iran 
him ; provided, it be not caused by her 
elopement or adultery. AylijfYsPartrg 
Before tlicy settled hands and hearts, 

Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibra*. 

ALiquant. adJ laliquan(u,9, Lat.] Parts 
of a number ; which, however repeated, 
will never make up the number exactly; 
as, 3 is an aliquant of 1 0 ; thrice 3 be- 
ing and four^imes 3 making 12. 

\'tjquot. adj. [aliquoft Lat.] Aliquot 
parts of any number or quantity ; such, 
as will exactly measure it, without any 
remainder : as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
1 2 ; because, being taken four times, it 
will just measure it. 

A'lish. adj [from ///(’.] Kcscmblingale; 
having qualities of ale. 

Stirring it, and healing down the yeast, gives 
it the sweet alish taste. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

ALiture. n. 8. [alifura, Lat.] Nourish- 
ment. Diet. 

Ali've. adj. [from « and live.] 

1 . In a state of life ; not dead. 

Nor well ulire, nor wholly they were *, 

But some faint signs of feeole appear. 

Dryden, 

Not youthful kings, in battle seiz’d alive ii^ 

Not scornful virgins, wlio their charms survive. 

Pipe, 

2. In a figurative sense, unextinguished ; 
undestroyod ; active ; in full force. 

'I'hosc good and learned men' had reason to 
wish, tliat their proceedings might be favoured; 
and the good atfection of such, as iucliiied to- 
ward them, kept aliir. Hoohr, 

3. Cheerful ; sprightly ; full of alacrity. 

* She was not so much alive, the whole day ; if 
she slept more, limn six hours. Clarissa 

4. In a popular sense, it is used only to 
add an emphasis, like the rreneh du 
monde ; as, the best man alive ; that is, 
the best, with an emphasis. This sense 
has been Jong in use^ and was once ad- 
mitted into. serious writings; but is now 
merely ludicrous. 

And to those brethren said, rise, rise by-Iive; 
And unto h.ittlc do yourselves address : 

For yonder conies the prowesi knight alive, 
Prince Arlliur, flower of grace and iimiiless. 

Fairy Queen. 

The Earl of Northumberland, who was the 
proudest man aline, could m t look upon Uie de- 
struction of muuarcliy with any pleasure. 

CUtrendon, 

John was quick, and understood business ; but 

I no man alive was more careless, in looking into 

I his accounts. Arlmihnot 

A'lkahest. n. 8. A word used first by 
Parar'elsus, and adopted by his follow- 
ers, to signify an universal dissolvent ; 
or liquor, which has the power of resol- 
ving all things into their first principles. 

Alkale’scknt. ai^\ [from alkali.] That, 
which has a tendency to the properties 
of an alkali. 

All axiiinal diet is aXkalueetU or anti-add. 

> ArbuthmU. 

ALKALI. IS. t. [The word alkali comes 
from an herii) ; called by the E^ptians, 
kali; by us, glasswort. This herb they 
burnt to ashes ; boiled them in water ; 
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and, after having evaporated the water, 
there remained at the bottom a white 
salt : this they called Bal kali, or alkali. 
It is corrosive; producing putrefaction 
in animal substances, to which it is ap- 
plied, Arhuthnot on Aliments] Any sub- 
stance, which, when mingled with acid^ 
produces effervescence and fermentation. 
A'lk ALINE. [from alkali.] That, 

whicli has the qualities of alkali. 

Any watery liquor will keej) an animal from 
starving very long, by diluting the lluids, and 
consequenlly keeping them fiom an alkaline state. 
People have lived twenty-four days, upon iiotli- 
iug out water. Arhuthnot. 

Tb AlkaXizate. v.a. [from alkali,] To 
moke bodies alkaline, by changing their 
nature, or by mixing alkalies with them. 
Alka'lizate. adj. [from alkali,] That, 
which has the qualities of alkali ; tliat, 
which is impregnated with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; 
but that, which it discovers, being dissolved in 
lu>t water, is ditferent, being of kin to that of 
other alkalixate salts. _ ^ Bai/Ze. 

The colour of violets in their s^Tun, by acid 
liquors, turns red; and, by urinous'uud allnlizati , 
turns green. Ni wton. 

Alkaliza'tion. It. s, [from alkali.] The 
act, of alkalkating, or impregnating 
bodies with alkali. 

A'lkanet. n, s. [anchusa, Lat] The 
name of a plant. This plant is a species 
of bugloss, with a red root; brought 
from the southern parts of France, and 
used in medicine. Miller. 

ALKEKENGl, n.s. A medicinal fruit 
or berry, produced by a plant of the 
same denomination ; popularly also cal- 
led winter-cherry: the plant bears a 
near resemblance, to Solanum or Night- 
shade ; whence it is frequently called in 
Latin by that name, with the addition or 
cpitliet of vesicarium. Chambers, 

ALKE'RMES. n, s. In medicine, a 
term borrowed from tlje Arabs ; denot- 
ing a celebrated remedy, of the consis- 
tence of a confection; whereof tlie kermes 
berries are the basis. The other ingre- 
dients are, pippin -cyder, rose-water, su- 
gar, ambergrease, musk, cinnamon, aloe^ 
wood, pearls, and leaf-gold; but the 
sweets are usually omitted. The con- 
fectio Alkernies is chiefly made at Mont- 
pellier: the grain, which gives it the 
denomination, is no where found so 
plentifully, as there. Chambers, 

ALL. adj, [iEll, d'^al,ealle, alle, Sax. oil, 
Welsh; al, Dutch; alle, Germ* 

Gr.] 

1. Being the whole number ; every one. 
Brutus is aii honuuiahle man : 

So are they qll; alt, honourable men. 

Shjkcsp. Julius Casar. 

To graze the herb all leaving, 
Devour’d each other. Milton's Tarad. 

Tlic great encouragement of aU, is the assur- 
ance of a future reward. Tiltotson. 

2. Being the whole quantity; every part. 

Six days thou shalt labour, and do all thy 

_ ,.’work. Veut. v. 13 . 

Political power I take to be a right, of making 


laws with penalties ; and of employing the force 
of the communitY, in the execution of such 
laws, and in the aefenoe of the commonwealth ; 
Bud all this, only for tlie public good. Locke. 

3, The whole quantity, applied to dura- 
tion of time. 

On those pastures cheerful spring, 

AU Ihe year, doth sit and sing; 

And rejoicing, smiles to see. 

Their green backs wear his livery. Crashaw. 

4. llie whole extent of place. 

Gmtiano .speaks an infinite deal of notliing 
more, than any man iu all Venire*. 

Shakeap. Merchant Venice. 

All. cuilv, [See ALL, adj,] 

1. Quite; completely. 

How U my love all ready foitli to come. Spenser. 
Know, Rouie, that a// alone Marcus did light 
Within Coriuli gates. Shahrp. Coriolanus 

He swore so loud ; 

That, all ama/’d, the priest let fall tl»r book. Shah. 

'I’he Saxons could call a Comet, a fixed star ; 
which IS all one, with sUlla crinita or conn ta. 

Camden s liemaiyis. 
For a large conscience is all one, 

And signifies the same with none. Hiidibras. 

Balm, from a silver box distill’d around, 

Shall all bedew tlie roots, and scent the sacred 
ground. Dryden, 

I do not remember, he (any where) mentions 
expressly tlic title of the fii\t-horn ; but (all 

along) keeps himself, under the shelter of (he 
indefinite term, heir. Locke. 

Justice may be furnished out of lire, as far as 
her sword goes ; and courage ma 3 " be (all-over) 
a contjuaen blare. Addison. 

If e’er the miser durst his farthings spare, 

He thinly spreads them througli (he public square: 
Where, alt oeside the rail, rang’d heimars lie ; 

And, from each other, catch the dolelul cry. Gay. 

2. Altogether; wholly; without any other 
consideration. 

I am of the temper of most kings ; who love, 
to be in debt; arc all for present money, no 
matter iiow they pay it afterward. Lryden. 

3, Only ; without admission of any thing 
else. 

W hen I shall wed ; 

That lord, whose hand must take my plight, shall 
carry 

Ifalf my lose with liini, half iiiy care and tluty : 
Sure, T sfiall never marry, like my sister, 

To love my father all. Shakesp. King Lear. 

4. Although. This sense h truly Teuto- 
iiick, but now obsolete. 

Do you not think, tU’ aceomplishment of it 
Surticient work foi one man’s Min|>le head ; 

All were it, as the re.st, but simply writ. Spenser. 

5, It is sometimes a word of emphasis ; 
nearly the same wilhyw^ff. 

A sheydierd’s swain, say, did thee bring ; 

All as his stiav ing flock he fed : 

And, when his honour hath thee read, 

Crave pardon for thy hardy head. Spenser's Pastor. 

6, It was andently in English, what it is 
now in the other Teutonick dialects ; a 
particle of mere enforcement. 

He thought them, siximncc (t^lO dear. 

&mg in Shakespeare. 
Tell Tis, what occasion of import 
Hath all so long detain’d you, from your wife. 

Shakespeare. 

All. n. s. 

I . The wliolc ; opposed to part, or nothing. 
And will she yet debase her eyes on me ; 

On me, whose all not equals "Edward’s moiety ? 

Shakesjyearc. 

Nought's had, all's spent ; 

Where our desire is got, without content. 

, Shakespeare's Macbeth, 
The vouth shall study; and no more engage 
Tbdr flattakig wishes, for uncertain age : 


No more with ffuitless care, and cheated strifh, 
Chase fleeting pleasure through the maze of li^ ; 
Finding, the wrettlied all they here can have. 

But present food, and but a future crave. Prior. 

Our all is at stake, and irretrievably lost, if we 
fail of success, Addison. 

2. Every thing. 

Then shall we l»c ncws-cramm’d.— /IK the 
better ; we shall be the more remarkahlc. 

Shakespeare. 

Up, with my tent ; here will I lie to-night : 

But where, to-morrow Well, all's one for that. 

Shakespeare 

All the fitter, Lentulus ; our coming 
Is not for salutation ; we have bus ’ness. 

Bcfi Jonson. 

3. That is, evoy thing is ihe better^ the 
same, ihe jitter. 

Sce])lre and pow’r, ihy giving^ Msume : 

And glad, her shall resign ; when, in the end. 
Thou shall he all in o//, and I in thee. 

For ever ; and in me, all whom thou lov’st. * 

. MUton. 

They, that do not keep up tliis indiffercncy 
for a//‘hut truth, put coloured spectacles before 
fhcii eyes, and look through false glasses. Locke. 

4. The ])hrasc aiid all is of the same kind. 

They all fell 1o work, at the roots of the tree ; 

and hit it so lillJe foot-hold, that the first blast 
of wind laid it flat upon tltc ground ; nest, eagles, 
and alt. ^ LKstrangr, 

A (oicli, snuff and all, goes out in a moment ; 
when dipped in the vajiour. 

Addison's Remarks an Italy. 

5. Allis much used in composition; but, 
in most instances, it is merely arbitrary ; 
as, all-commanding. Sometimes the 
words compounded with it, are fixed and 
classical ; as, Almighty. When it is con- 
nected witli a participle, it seems to be 
a noun ; as, all-surrounding ; in other 
cases an adverb ; as, all-accomplished » 
or completely accomplished. Of these 
compounds, a small part of those, which 
may be found, is inserted. 

All'bea'ring. adj. [from all and hear.] 
Tliat, which bears every thing ; omni- 
parous. 

Thus while he spukc, the sovereign plant he 

drew ; 

Where, on th’ all-bearing earth, unnmik’d it ^ew , 

Pirpe. 

All-chek'RING. adj, [from all and 
cheer.] That, which gives gayety and 
cheerfulness to all. 

Soon, .IS the all-cheering sun 
Should, in the farthest e.ist, begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora’s bed 

Shakcsjieare. 

All-comma'nbing. adj [from all and 
command,] Having the sovereignty over 
all. 

He now sets before them the high and shining 
idol of glory, the all-command hig image of hrijght 
gold. Raleigh. 

All-composing, adj. [from all and 
compose.] I'hat, which quiets all men, 
or every thing. 

Wrapt in einhow'ring shades, Ulysses lies. 

His woes forgot : hut Fallas now addrest, 

To break the hands of all-composing rest. Pope. 

All-co'nquering. adj. [from all and 
conquer,] That, which subdues every 
thing. 

Second of Satan sprung, all-conquering death ' 

hat think’st thou of our entire now ? Milton. 

All consu'ming. adj. [trom all and con- 
sume,] That, which consumes every 
thing. 
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By ag^ uiibrpke :-i>*but ail^ctnuumng care 
Des&^s perhaps the dtrengthi tliat time would 
spare. 

AlItDEVOURINO. atff, [from all and de- 
vour.] That which eats up every thing. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer ra|p, 
Destructive war, and aU-devourtng age. rope. 

Aj-L-Fou'tts. n. s» [from all and four.] 
Alow game at cards, played by two ; so 
named, from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned ; and which, joined in the 
hand of either of the parties, are said to 
make aWfours. 

All-ha'il! n.8. [from rt/Z and /itfsV, for 
healtk.] All health I This is tlierefore 
not a compound, though perhaps usu- 
ally reckoned among them ; a term of 
salutation. Sahe^ or salvcte. 

All hailt ye fields, where* constant peace attends ! 

AU hail, ye sacred solitary groves ! 

All hail, ye'books, my true, my real friends, 
Wliosc conversatioii pleases and improves ! 

Walsh. 

All-HA'llow. \ n. 8. [from all and 
All-ha'llows. j hallow.] 

All saints day; the first of November. 
AlItHALLown. adj. [from all and hal- 
low, to make holy.] The time, about 
All saints day. 

Farewell, thou latter spring ! farewell, 

AU kallown summer. Shakfspvarc\ llenni IV. 
ALIi-HA'LLOWTIDE. fl.S. [See A Ll^-H AL- 
LOWN.] The term, near All saints, or 
the first of November. 

Cut olf the hough about Jll-hallowtidc, in the 
bare place ; and set it, in the ground ; and 4 will 
grow, to be u fair tree in one year 

Bacons Natural Ilislorp. 

All-HEA'l. n.s. [panajr, Lat.] A spe- 
cies of* ironwort; which see. 
All-JUD'ging. adj. [from all and 
^’tfdgf.] That, \\hich has the sovereign 
right of judgment. 

1 look with horrour back, 

That I detest my wretched self, mid curse 
My past polluted life. ./I //-/it dg mg Heaven, 

Wlio knows my crimes, has seen my sorrow for 
them. Jiowc\ Jane .Shore. 

All-kno'w iN(i. ad/. [froma/Zancl A/iow.] 
Omniscient ; all- wise. 

Shall we reiiine, at a little misplaced charity j 
we, who could no way foresee the etl’eet '' W hen 
nil all-knoiving. idl-wise lieiiig, showers down 
every day his benefits tin the unthankful mid un- 
deserving. Altcrhnrps Sermom. 

All-ma king, adj. [from ^/Z and 
That, creat(‘d all ; omnifick. See All- 
SEEING. 

All-pow'erful. adj. [fr.m all and 
porver/ul.] Almighty ; omnipotent ; pos- 
sessed of infinite power. 

O ull‘powerjut Being ! the least motion of whose 
will can create or tlestroy a world ; pity us, the 
mournful friends of thy distressed servaiU. ^njt. 

All-saints*da'y. n.s. The day, on 
which there is a general celebration of 
tlie saints. The first of November. 
AlItSE'er. w. 8. [from all and see.] He, 
that sees or beholds every thing; he, 
whose view comprehends all things. 

Tliat high All-scert which I dallied with, 

Hath tunrd my feigned prayer on my head j 
And glv’u in e^urnest, what 1 begg’d in jest. 

Shaketp. 

All ss'eing. adj. [from all and see.] 
That beholds every thing; ' 


all 

The same First Mover certain boundsi^Aas 
plac'd, 

How long those perishable forms shall last : 

Nor can they last, beyond the time, assign'd 
By that all-seemg and aU-making mind. Dnfden, 

All-so'uls. n 8. The day, cm which 
supplications are made for all souls by 
the churcii of Rome; the second of 
November. 

That is all-sonh day, fellows ! Is it not ?— 

It is, my loid,— 

Why then, alUsouU day is my body’s doomsday. 

Shaki'stj). 

All-suffi'cient. adj. [from all and 
sufficient.] Sufficient to every thing. 

TIu* testimonies of God are perfect : the testi- 
monies of God are all-sufficient unto that cud, for 
which they were given. ^ Hiniker. 

He can more Ilian employ all o/th jmwers in 
their utmost elevation ; for lie is every way per- 
fect and all-sufficicut. f>!oms 

ALir-wi'sE. adj. [from all and 
Bos.scat of infinite wisdom. 

1'here is an infinite, eternal, all-wise mind, go- 
verning the affairs of the world. South. 

Supreme, all-xotst, eternal, poteiitafe! 

Sole author, sole disposer, of oiir fate ! Prior. 

ALLANTOIS, or ALLANTOIDES, 
n. a. [from a gut, and 

shape.] I'he urinary tunick, placed be- 

j tween the amnion and chorion ; which, 
by the navel and urachus (or passage, 
by which the urine is conveyed from 
the infant in the womb) receives the 
urine, that comes out of the bladder. 

Quincy. 

Co ALTAY. V. a. [from alloyer, Fr. to 
mix one metal with another, in order to 
coinage : it is therefore derited by some, 
from d la loi, according to law; t]i(‘ 
quantity of metals being mixed, accord 
ing to law : by otlicra, from a I Her, to 
unite ; perhaps from allocare, to put to- 
gether.] 

1 . To mix one metal with another, to mak e 
it fitter for coinage. In this sense, most 
authors preserve the original French or- 
thograj)hy, and write alloy. See .\lloy . j 

2. To join any thing to another^ so as to 
abate its predominant qualities. It is 
used commonly, in a sense contrary to 
its original meaning ; and is, to make 
homctliing bad, le>8 bad. To obtund ; 
to repress ; to abate. 

Being brouglit into the open air, 

1 would allay the burniug quality 
Of that fell poison. Shakesp 

No friendly offices shall alter or aUay that ran- 
cour, that frcts in some hellish breasts ; which, 
upon all occasions, will foam out at its foul mouth 
in slander and invective. South. 

3. To quiet ; to pacify ; to repress. The 
word, in this sense, 1 think not to be de- 
rived from the French alloyer ; but to 
be the English word lay, with a before 
it, according to the old form. 

If by your art you lia\e 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. Shakes. 

Alla y, n. s. [alloy, Fr.] 

1. The metal of a baser kind, mixed in 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear less. Gold is allayed, witli silver! 
and copper ; too carats, to a pound Troy : 
silver, with copper only; of wliich, 
eight^n penny-weight is mixed with a 
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pound. Cowell thinks the allay is ad- 
ded, to countervail the charge of coin- 
ing; which might have been done, 
only by making the coin less. 

For fools are stuuhorn in their way. 

As coins are harden’d by th’ allay. Hudibras. 

2. Any thing, which (being added) abates 
the predominant qualities of that, with 
which it is mingled ; in the same man- 
ner, as the admixture of baser metals 
allays the qualities of the first mass. 

Dark colours easily sutler a sensible allay, by 
little scattering light. Newton*s Optiek's. 

3. Allay, being taken from baser metals, 
commonly implies something worse than 
tliat, with which it is mixed. 

The joy has no allay, of jealousy, hope, and 
fear. * llodrommon, 

Vlla'yer. n. ^ [from /iZZd^.] The person 
or thing, which has the power or quality 
of allaying. 

Pl\Iegiu and nine blood are rejuited allayen of 
aciimoiiy: and Aviceii eoiintermuiulii letting 
blood in cholerick bodies; liecause he esteems 
the blood a Jrwnum hiUs, or a bridle of gall, ob- 
tuiiding it^ ariiiiiony and fierceness. Harvey. 

Alla'yment. h. 8. [from allay.] That, 
which has the power of allaying or 
abating the force of another. 

If 1 could tempuHise with my aflection. 

Or brew it to a v\ etik and colder palate ; 

I he like allayment would I give my grief. Shedtesp. 

Allegation, n. s. [from allege.] 

1. Affirmation; declaration. 

2. Tlie thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our sovereign lady hare 

ith igiioiiiinious words, though darkly coucht? 
As if she had suborned sonic to swear 
I'ahe allegattons, to o’erthrow his stale. 

Shakespeare*s Henry VI. 

3. An excuse; a plea. 

I omitted no means, to be informed of my 
errottre; and I expert not to beexcuMed in any 
negligence, on account of ^uuUi, want of leisure, 
or any other idle uUegations. S 

Ta ALLEGE, v.a. [(/ZZfg(),^t«atJ 

1. I'o affirm ; to declare ; to 'malKain. 

2. Topload, as an excuse; or produce, 
as an argument. 

Surely the present form of church-govcHiBmient 
is such, as no law of God, or reason of man, 
hath hitherto been alleged of force suificient, to 
prove they do ill; who, to the utmost of their 
jiower, withstand the altcrntion thereof. Honker. 

If wc forsake the wa\s of grace or goodness, 
we cannot allege any cofonr of ignorance, or want 
of instruction; we cannot say, we have not 
learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view ; and there is 
no more to be alleged, for liis better information. 

Lotffie. 

Allege ABLE. afy. [from allege.] That, 
which may be alleged. 

Upon this interpretation, allmi^ be solved, 
tliat is allegeable ag^sl it. Brovnfs Vnig. Erroun, 

Alle'gement. It. 8. [from allege.] The 
same with allegation. Diet. 

Alle'ger. n. «. [from allege.^ He, that 
alleges. 

The narrative, if wc believe it as confidently, 
as the famous alleger of it (Pamphilio) appevs 
to do, would argue ; that there is no other prin- 
ciple requisite, than what may result from the 
lucky mixture of several bodies. BayU. 

Allegiance, n. t. [a/iegeanee, Fr.] The 

duty of subjects to the government. 

1 did pluck allegiance from men’s hearts, 

Loud shouts and salutations from ilieir mouths. 
Even in the presence of the crowned king. Shak^, 
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Wr charge yon, ou allegiance to otinelves, 

To hold your slaughtering hands, and keep the 
peace. ^akesp. 

The house of commons, to whom every day 

S »titioiH are directed by the several eouiities of 
iiglaiid, |)rofesi(ing all allegiance to them, govern 
absolutely ; the lords concurring, or rather sub- 
mitting, to whatsoever is proposed. Clarendon. 

Alle'giant. adj. [from allege.] J^yal; 
conformable to the duty of allegiance ; 
a word, not now used. 

For your great graces 
Heap’d upon me, poor undeservei ; I 
Can nothing render, hut allegiant thanks, 

My pray’rs to heaven for you. 

* Shahevp Henru VITT. 

Allego'rick. adj, [from allegory,'] After 
the manner of an allegory ; not real ; 
not literal , 

A kingdom they portend thee; but, whnl 
kingdom, 

Real or allegorwk, I discern not, Milton. 

Allegorical, adj, [from allegory,] 
In the form of an allegory ; not real ; 
not literal ; mystical. 

When our Saviour said, in an allegorical and 
mystical sense, ‘ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son 
* of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
‘ you the hearers understood him literally and 
grossly. Bentley. 

The epi' hot of Apollo for shooting, is capable 
of two applications ; one literal, in respect of the 
darts and bow, the ensigns of that god ; the other 
allegorical^ in regard to the ray.H of the sun. Pope. 

Allego'rically. adv. [from allegory,] 
After an allegorical manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris the messenger of Juno, 
ali^ortcally taken fur the air. Peachain. 

Tlje jilace is to be understood allegorically; atid, 
what is tlius spoken by a Phatracian with w'isdom, 
is (by the Poet) apjilied to the goddess of it. 

Pope. 

Allego'ricalness. n. s, [from allego- 
rical.] The quality of being allegorical. 

Diet. 

To A'llegorizk. V. a. [from allegory ] 
To turn \pto allegory ; to form an alle- 
gory ; to take in a sense not literal. 

He lialh srery wittily allegorized this tree ; al- 
lowing his sup)>usitiun‘uf the tree itself to be true. 

Raleigh. 

As some would allegoriie those signs, so others 
wtmld confine them to the destruction of Jeru- 
ftiem. Burnet's Theory. 

An nlcliymist shall reduce divinity, to the max- 
ims of his laboratory ; explain morality by sal, 
sulphur, and mcrcurv ; and alUgorizc llic scrip- 
ture itself, and the sacred niystenes thereof, into 
the philosopher’s stone. Loe/vc. 

A'LLEGOUY. n. s. [a>J<fiyopiet.] A figu- 
rative discourse; in wliicn something 
other is intended, than is contained in 
the words literally taken ; as, wealth is 
the daughter of diligence, and the pa- 
rent of authority. 

Neither must we draw out our allegory too 
long ; lest either we make ourselves obscure ; or 
fall into alfectation, w Inch is childish. Ben .Tonson. 

This word nympha meant nothing elst-, but 
(by allegory) the vegetative humour or moisture, 
that quickcncth and giveth life to trees and 
flowers, whereby they grow. Peacham 

ALLEGRO, n.8. A wonl, denoting 
one of the six distinctions of time. It 
expressois a sprightly motion, the quick- 
est of all, excejpt Presto. It originally 
meant g^, as in Milton. 
ALLEufjAH* fi. s. [Hiis word is 
falsely written for Hmel^ah, 

•nd rr •] A word of spiritual exulta- 
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^'on, used in hymns ; it signifies, Praise 
God. 

He will set his tongue, to those pious divine 
strains : which may 1^ a projter prauludiuui to 
those aileliffahs, he hopes cicrnully to 

Government rfthe Tongue. 

ALLEMA NDE n.s. [Ital.] A grave 
kind of musick. Diet. 

ALLE VIATE, v.a. {allevo, IM.] 

1. To make light; to ease; to soften. 

Tlie pains, taken in the speculative, will much 

alleviate me in describing the practic part. 

Hanley. 

Most of the distempers are the effects of almsod 
plenty and luxury, and must not be charged upon 
our Maker; who (notwith.standing) hath pro- 
vided excellent medicines, to nUevuUe those evils, 
which wqt^ring upon ourselves. Bentley. 

2. To extenuate or soften ; as, he alle- 
viates his fault by an excuse. 

Allevia'tion. n. $. [from alleviate,] 

1. The act, of making light, of allaying, 
or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of, faults, 
though they are the heights of hunianily ; yet 
they are not the favours, hut the duties, of friend- 
ship. South. 

2. That, by which any pain is eased, or 
fault extenuated. 

This loss of oim-fifth of their inline will sit 
heavy on them, who sliall feel it, without the «/- 
leviation of any profit. Locke. 

A'lley.^ n. B. [alUe, Fr.] 

1. A walk in a garden. 

And all within were walks and aUtys wide. 
With footing worn, and leading inward far. 

Spenser, 

Where alleys are dose gravelled, the earth puf- 
tctli forth the first year knotgrass, and after spire- 
grass. Bacon's Natural History. 

Yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 

Milton. 

Come, my fair love! Our morning’s task we lose ; 
Some labour, ev’n the easiest life would choose ; 
Ours is not great ; the dangling bows to crop. 
Whose too luxuriant growm our alleys stop. 

Ihyden. 

Tlie thriving plants, ignoble broomsticks made. 
Now sweep those alleys they were bora to shade. 

Pope. 

2. A passage in towns, narrower than a 
street. 

A back friend, a shoulder clapper ; one, that 
commands tlie passages of alleys, creeks, and nar- 
row lands. Shakcs}\ 

Alli'ance. n 8. [alliance, Fr.] 

1 . The state of connection with another, 
by confederacy; a league. In this 
sense, our histories of Queen Anne men- 
tion the grand alliance. 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bloody IK'men shall th’ allianct join, 

Between the Trojan and tli’ Ausoiiiaii line. 

Vryden. 

3. Relation, by any form of kindred. 

For my father’s sake. 

And for alliance' sake, declare the cause 
My father lost his head. Shakesp. Henry VI. 

Adrastus soon, with gods averse, shall join 
In dire alliance with tlie Theban line ; 

I’heucc strife shall rise, and mortal war succeed. 

Pope. 

4. The act, of forming or contracting 
relation to another; ftie act of making 
a confederacy. 

Dorset, your son, tl'at with a fearful soul 
Ix^s discontented sti'ps in foreign soil. 

This fair Uiance quickly shall can home 
To high promotions. Shakesp. Richard III. 
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5. The persons allied to each other. 

I would not boast the greatness of my father. 
But point out new alliances to Cato. Addisim. 
Alli'oiency. [allicio, IM. to entice or 
draw.] The power of attracting any 
thing ; magnetism ; attraction. 

The feigned i^ntral allicicncy is but a word ; and 
the manner of if, still occult. GlanvHle. 

To A'LLKiATE. v.a. [alligo, Lat.] To 
tie one thing to another ; to unite. 
Allegation, n. b. [from nlligale,] 

1. Tlic act, of tying togetlier ; the state, 
of being so tied 

2. The aritlimetical nde, that teaches to 
adjust the price of compounds, formed 
of several ingredients of different value. 

Alliga'tor. If. s. The crocodile. This 
name is chiefly used (or tlie crocodile of 
America ; between which, and that of 
Africa, naturalists have laid down this 
difference : that one moves the upper, 
and the other the lower jaw ; but this 
is now known to be chimerical, the 
lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See Crocodile. 

In bih needy shop a tortoise hung. 

An nllegator stuifd, and other skins 
Of ill-snap’d fishes. Shakesp. 

Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were strung. 
And here a scaly alligator hung. Garth'sDispensary. 

ATligatdre. n. s, [from alligaic.] The 
link or ligature, by which two things 
are joined together. Diet. 

AllEson. n.s. [allido, allisum, [Lat] 
f%e act, of striking one tiling against 
another. 

There have not been any islands of note, or 
considerable extent, torn and cast off from the 
continent by earthquakes, or severed fiom it by 
the boisterous allision of tlic sea. Woodward, 

Allitkra'tion. n.s. [ad and litero, 
Lat.] Of what the critics call the alli- 
teration, or beginning of several words 
in tlie same verse with the same letter ; 
there are instances, in tlie oldest and 
best writers, as, 

Behemotli biggest bora. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Alloca'tion. n. s. [alloco, Lat.] 

1. The act, of putting one thing to ano- 
ther. 

2. The admission of an article in reckon- 
ing, and addition of it to the account 

3. An allowance, made upon an account ; 
a term, used in the Exchequer. 

Chamhirs. 

Allocu'tion. n.s. [j//acuf jo, Lat.] The 
act of speaking to another. 

Allo'dial. adj. [from allodium.] Held 
without any acknowledgment of supe- 
riority; not feudal; independent. 
ALLODIUM, n.s, [A word of very 
uncertain derivation, but most probably 
of German original.] A possession, held 
in absolute independence, without any 
acknowledgment of a lord paramount : 
it is opposed to fee, or feudum, which 
intimates some kind of dependence. 
'There are no allodial lands in England ; 
all being held, either mediately or imme- 
diately, of 1(be king. 
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\xxo'noe. II. t. [allonge, Fr.] 

1. A pksit or thrust with a.rapier; so cal- 
led from the lengthening the space, 
taken up by the fencer. 

2, It is likewise taken for a long rein, 
when the horse is trotted in the hand. 

To Allo'o. V, a, [This word is gene- 
rally spoke halloo ; and is ui^ to dogs, 
when they are incited to the chace or 
battle : it is commonly imagined to come, 
from the French allons ; perhaps from 
all io, look all ; shewing the object] To 
set on ; to incite a dog, by crying alloo, 

Alioo thy furious inastitT ; bid liim vex 
The noxious herd, and piint upon their cars 
A sad iiieinurial of their past otFence. Phiiips. 

A'lloquy. n.s. [alloquium, Lai,] Tlie 
act, <if speaking to another; address; 
conversation. Diet. 

To ALLOT, w. a. [from lot.] 

1 . To distribute by lot. 
fi. To grant. 

Five days wc do allat thee for provision, 

To sliield (hoe from disasters of the world ; 

And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. Shakesp, King Lear. 

I shall deserve my fate ; if 1 refuse 
That happy hour, whicli heaven alLoU to peace. 

Drydcn. 

5. To distribute; to parcel out; to give 
each his share. 

Since fame was the only end of all their studies, 
a man cannot be too scrupulous in albtting them 
their due portion of it. ^fatLer. 

Allo'tment. n.s. [from allot.] 

1, That, which is allotted to any one ; the 
part, the share, the portion, grartted, 

[Jliere can U* no thought of security or quiet in 
this world, but in a resignation to the allotments 
of God and nature. VKurange. 

I’hough it is our duty, to submit with patience 
to more scanty altoimcrUs ; vet tlius much, we may 
reasonably and lawfully ask of Gud. liogers'sSei'm 

2. Part appropriated. 

It is laid-out into n grove, for fruits and shade j 
a vineyard ; and an alMmcntf fur olives and herbs. 

Broome. 

Allo'ttery. n. s, [from allot.] That, 
which is granted to any particular per- 
son in a distribution. See Allotment. 

Allow inp .such exercises, as may become a 
centlcman , or give me the | oor allottrry, my 
father l<*ft me !>y testament. ISluikesp. 

To ALLO'W. V, a. [at tuner, Fr. from 
allaudare, l^t.] 

1 . To admit ; as, to allow a position • not 
to contradict ; not to oppose. 

The ])rinciplcs, wliich all mankind allow f(»r 
tnie, arc innate ; those, that men of right reason 
admit, are the jirinciples ullowid by all mankind, 
rr, , . * LiKke. 

Tile pow’r of inusick all our hearts allow; 

And, whdt 'rimotlunis w'as, is Drydcn now. Pope. 

That some of the Presbyterinns* declared openly 
against the king’s murder, I allow to be true. 

^ Swift. 

2. T^ justify ; to maintain, as right. 

The pow’rs above 

obedience. Shakesp. 

The Lord alloweth the righteous. Bdile. 

S. To grant; to yi^; to own any one’s 
title to. ^ 

Wc will not, in civility, allow too much sin- 
oenty to the professions of most men ; but think 
their actions to be interpreters of their thoutfht.s. 

Locke. 

I sbaJl be ready, to allow the pope as little 

power here, as you please. Swiji. 

4. To grant license to ; to permit. j 
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Let*. 

Toind 
ncL, 

AUowi itself to any thing. 


the old earl t and fgti the Iteldam 
where he woiud ; his roguish mad- 


Shaketp. 


But, were aUawed of Ood to be put in 

trust with tnceospel, even so we speak; not as 
pleasing men, but God, which tricth our hearts. 

1 Thess. ii. 4. 

Tliey referred all laws, tliat were to be passed 
in Ireland, to be considered, corrected, and al- 
lowed first by the state of Englaitd. 

Davies en Ireland. 

5. To give a sanction to ; lo authorize. 

There is no slander, in an aUaw'd fool. Shaken . 

6. To give to ; to pay to. 

Ungrateful then ! if we no tears aUow 

To him, that gave us peace and empire ton. 

irall^. 

7. To appoint for ; to set out, to a certain 
use ; as. He allowed his son tlic third 
part of hk income. 

8. To make abatement, or provision ; or to 
settle any thing, with some concessions 
or cautions, regarding something else. 

If we consider the different occaKions, of ancient 
and modern nicduU ; wc shall find, they both agree 
ill recording the great actions and successes in 
war ; allowing still for the different wa\ s of making 
it, and the circumstances that uttciuied it. 

Addison. 

Allo'wable. adj. [from allow.] 

1 . I'hat, which may be admitted without 
contradiction. 

It is not allowable, what is observable in many 
pieces of Kaphael ; where Magdalen is represent- 
ed before our Saviour, washing his feet on her 
knees ; wliich will not consist with the text. 

Brown's Vulg. Lrrours 

2. That, which is permitted or licensed ; 
lawful ; not forbidden. 

In actions of this sort, the light of nature alone 
may discover that, winch is in (he sight of (iod 
allowable. Jlturker. 

X w as, by tiu* freedom allowable among friends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with negligence. 

Boifle. 

Reputation becomes a signal and a very peculiar 
blessing, to uiauistiates , and their j)ursuit of ii is, 
not only allowable, but laudable. 

Aitei'hury's Sermons 

Allo'wableneSS. n.s. (from altowat/le.] 
The quality, of being allowable ; lawful- 
ness ; exemption from prohibition. 

liOts, as to their nature, use, and altoivablenevi, 
in matters of reerealion, arc indeed impugned by 
some, though better defended by others 

South's Sermons. 

Allo'vvance. n. s. [from allow.] 

1 . Admission, without contradiction. 

That, which wisdom did first begin, and hath 

been with good men lone continued, challenecth 
ullotiaru'e of them that succeed, ulUiough it ph ad 
for Itself nothing. Ibwktr. 

Without the notion and allowance of spirits, 
our philosophy wdl be lame and defecti\e m one 
in.iin part of it. Lockt. 

2. Sanction; license; authority. j 

Y'^ou sent a large commission to conclude 
( W'ithoiii the king’s will, or the stale's ullounnce) 
A league, between his Iligluiess and Ferrara. 

Shakespeare. 

3. Permission ; freedom from restraint. 

They should theieforc be accustolned betime**, ! 
to consult and make use of their reason, btd’ore 
they give allowance to their inclinations. Locke. 

4. A settled rate, or appointment for any 
use. 

The fknual in plantations ought to be ex, 
pended, almost a$ in a besieged town ; that is, 
with certain aUowanee. Bacon. 

And his allowance was a continual allowance 

g iven him of the king; a daily rate, for every 
ay ail liis life. 2 Kings | 
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5. Abatement, from the strict rigour of a 
law or demand. 

Tlic wrhole poem, though written in heroick 
verse, is of tlie Pindanck nature ; as well is the 
thought, as the expre'^sion : and, as such, requires 
the same grains of allowance lor it. Drydcn 

Parents never give allowances, for an innoceoi 
passion. Swift. 

6. Established character ; reputation. 

His bark is sbnitly timber’d ; and his pilot. 

Of very exjiert and approv’d allowance. Sh4skeep, 

Allo'y. w. 8 . [See Allay.] 

1. Baser metal, mixed in coinage. 

Tliat precise weight and fineness, by law ap- 
prupriated to the pieces of each denomination, 
IS called the standard. Fine silver is silver, with- 
out the mixture of any baser metal : Alloy it 
ba8«*r metal, mixed with it. Locke. 

liet another mece be coined of the same weight ; 
wherein Imlf tlie silver is taken out, and copjier : 
or other alloy put into the place; it will be worth, 
but half us much : for the value of the alloy is so 
iucoiiHirierdble, as not to be reckoned. Locke. 

2. Abatement; diminution. 

The pleasures of sense are probably relished, by 
beasts in a more exquisite degree, ihan they are 
b;) men ; for they taste them sincere and pure, 
without mixture or alloy. Atteivury. 

Allube'scency. n. s. [alluhtscmiia, 
Lat.] Willingness; content. Diet. 

To ALLUDE, v.n. [alludo, Lat] To 
have some reference to a thing, without 
the direct mention of it; to hint at; 
to insinuate. It is used of j^ersons ; as, 
he alludes to an old story ; or of things, 
as, the lampoon alludes to hU mothers 
faults. 

Tliesc speeches of jerom and Chrysostom do 
seem to amde unto such ministerial garments, as 
were then in use. Hooker. 

Iritis, that many things of this nature be 
alluded unto, yea, many things declared. Hooker. 

Then just proporiioiis were taken, and evtry 
thing placed by weight and measure : and this, 
I doubt nut, w as that aitificial structure liere al- 
luded to. Burnet's Theory. 

Allu'minor. n.s [fl//wmfr, Fr. to light.] 
One, who colours or paints upon paper 
or parchment ; because he gives graces, 
light, and ornament, to the letters or 
figures coloured. Cowell, 

To AIXUTIE. V. a, [leurer, Fr. loorett, 
Dutch; belaqten. Sax.] To entice to 
any thing, whether good or bad ; to 
draw towards any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws, that men make for the benefit of 
men, it bath seemed also needful to add re- 
wards; which limy more allure unto good, ihmi 
any hardness dcterretli from it : and punishments ; 
wliich may m ^e deter from evil, tlian any sweet- 
ness thereto alluretli. Hooker. 

The golden sun, in splendour likest hea\’n, 
Allur'd his eye. Milton's Paradise Ltst. 

Each flatt ring hope, and each alluring joy. 

Lyttletan. 

Allu're. n, s* [from the verb allure.] 
Something set up, to entice birds (or 
other tilings) to it. We now write lure. 

The rather to train them to his allure, he told 
them both often, and with a vehement voici, 
how they were over-topped and trodden down 
by gentlemen. Hayward . 

Allu rement, ii. t. [from allure.] That, 
which allures, or has the force of allur- 
ing; enticement; temptation of plear 
sure. 
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Against aVurcmentr custoin» and a world 
OlTfiided ; fearless of reproach and scorn, 

Or violence. ^ Milton's Paradise Lost. 

—Adam, by lus wife’s allurement, fell. 

Paradue liegained. 
*1 o shun th’ allurement, is not hard 
To minds resolv’d j forewarn’d, and veil prepar'd : 
But, wond’rous dilhcult, when onre beset ; 

To struggle through the straits, and bieak th’ in- 
volving net. Diydcn. 

Allu'rer. w. 5 . [from allure.] The per. 

son, that allures; enticer; invcigler. 
Allu'ringly. adv. [Irom In an 

alluring manner; enticingly. 
ALLlJ'urNGNESs. If. A. [from alluring.] 
The quality, of alluring or enticing; 
invitation; temptation, by proposing 
pleasure. 

Alll'ston. n. s. [allusio, Lat.] That, 
which is spoken with reference to some- 
thing, sup{)os(*d to be already known, 
and therefore not expressed ; a hint ; an 
implication. It has the particle io. 

Here arc luariifesit allusions and footsteps of the j 
dissolution of the eartli, as it vas hi tlie deluge, 1 
and svill be in its last ruin. Bunici's Tlitory. \ 
This I'lst allusion gall’d the Panther more ; ' I 

Because indeed it ruhb’d upon the sore. Druden. \ 
Expressions now out of use, allnsiom to customs 1 
lost to us, nud various partirulaiities, must needs 
continue several passages in the dark. J.ocke. 

Alu/sive. adj. [atludo, allusumy I..at.] 
Hinting at something, not fu lly expressed. 

\\ heie the e\j)ression in one place is plain, 
and the sense alfived to it agreeable to the piopei 
force of the vords, and no negntise objeetjon re- 
tjuires us to dejiart from it ; and the expression, 
ill llic Ollier, is ligurativc or all usin', and the dot- 
tiine, deduced from it, lial»le to gieat obieclions ; 
it IS reason ible, in this latter pluct , l<» lestraiii (Ik 
extent of the figure and allusion to a (oiisistency 
with the former. Itogen's i>ermonl 

Allusively- adv. [from allushr.] In an 
allusive manner ; by implication ; by 
insinuation. 

The Jewish nation, that rejected and crucified 
him, within the compass ot one gcnerulnm, ven*, 
according to ids ]irenic(ion, destioved bj tlic li<i- 
niniis, and preyed upon bx tliOM * t icles, (Mott, 
xxiv. 98. ), by which, atlusiielif, are iiott d ilu* Ho- 
man armies, who.se ensign wii» the eagle. 

Hammond 

Allu'siveness, n.s [from alluaivv] 
I’he quality of being allusive. 
AlluVion. w. s. [alluvio, 

1. The carrying of any tiling to some 
thing else by the motion of tJie water. 

2. The thing carried by water to some- 
thing else. 

The civd law gives the owner of land a ri^lil 
to that increase which arises from alluvion, which 
is lUdincd, an insensible increment, brought by 
tlie WMter. Couel). 

AlluVious. adj. [from alluvion.] That, 
which is carried by water to auothei 
place, and lodged upon something else. 
To ALLY. V. a. [allicry Fr.] 

1. To unite by kindred, friendship, or 
confederacy. 

All these septs are allied, to the inhabitants of 
the North ; so, as there is no hope, tlmt they will 
ever serve faithfully against them. 

Spenser on Ireland 

Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The comrooii int’rest, or endear the t^e. Popi. 
To the sun ally'd, 

From him they draw the anioiating fire. TJiomon. 
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2. Th make a relation, bl&een two 
things, by similitude, or rdpnblance, 
or any other means. ^ 

Two lines are indeed remotely to Virgil’s 
sense ; but Uiey are too like (no Underness of 
Ovid. Dryden. 

Ally', ii. s. [ailie, Fr.] One, united by 
some means of connexion ; as marriage, 
friendship, coufederacy. 

lie in court stood, on his own feet ; ^ for tlie 
most of his allies, rather leaned upon him, than 
slimed him. Wotton. 

^ Wc could hinder the accession of Holland to 
France ; either as subjects, with gn'at immuni- 
ties fur the encouragement of trade; or as aii in- 
feriour and depeiiuent ally, under their nrotoc- 
tioii. * Temple. 

ALMACANTAR. n.s. [An Arabick 
word, written variously by various au- 
thors ; by D’Herbelot, almocantar ; by 
others, ubnucantar.] A circle, drawn 
parallel to the horizon. It is generally 
used in the plural; and means a series 
of parallel circles, drawn through the 
several degrees of the meridian. 

A'lmaca'ntau's Staff, n. s. An in- 
strument, commonly made of pear-tree 
or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees ; 
used to take observations of the sun, 
about the time of its rising and setting, 
in order to find the amplitude, and con- 
sequently the variation of the compnss. 

Chambers. 

A'lmanack. w. s. [Derived, by some, 
from the Arabick aJ, and manah, IJeb. 
to count or compute; by olliers, from 
a(, Arabick, and pnv a month, ix»p»ko<; 
the course of the months; by others, 
Irom a Teutonick original , al, and maan 
the moon, an account of every moon, or 
month. All of them are probable.] A 
calendar ; a book, in wliich the revolu- 
tions of the seasons, with the return of 
fciists and fg^ts, is noted for the ensuing 
year. 

It will bo said, this is an almanack for Ibe obi 
xenr : all bath bet'ii well : Sjiaiii hntli not assailed j 
Ihi'. kingdom. Bacon. 

'J his astrologer made his almanack give a toleia- 
ble aenuint of the weather, by a direct inxcrsion 
of the coimiioii piognostieators*. 

(iovrrnment of tht Tongue. 
licware tlic woman too, and shun her sight, 

Who ill these studies does herself delight ; 

By w Iioin a greasy almanack is borne, 

\Vith often handling, like chaft amber worn. 

Dryden. 

I’ll have a fasting almanark printed, on nurjiosc 
for her u«'. Dryden s Spanish Friar. 

A'LMANDfNE. n.s. [Fr. almandina, 
Ital.] A ruby, coarser and lighter than 
the oriental, and nearer the colour of the 
granate. Diet. 

Almi'ghtiness. n. s. [from almighty.] 
Unlimited power ; omnipotence ; one of 
the attributes of God. 

It serveth to the world, for a witness of his 
ofmightinrsi, whom we outwardly honour with 
the chii'fest of outward Ikings. Hooker. 

ill crcdtirig and making existent the world 
umvorsal, bx the absolute act of hU own word, 
God sbcwedi liis power and almightiness. 

Sir Walter Baleigh. 
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In the wilderness, the bittern and the stork, 
the unicorn and the elk, live upon Itis provisions, 
and revere his power, and feel the force of hU 
almightinm. Tayhr, 

AlmTohty. a ^. [from all and mighty .1 
Of unlimited power ; omnipotent. 

Tlie Lord appeared unto Abraham; and, said 
unto him, I am the almighty God : walk before 
me, and be thou perfect. Genesis, xxrii. 1. 

He wills you, m the name of God almighty ; 
That you divest yourself, and lay apart 
Tilt borrowed glories ; that,^ by mft of heav’n. 

By law of nature and of nations, long 

To him and to his heirs. Shakesp. 

A'lmoni). n.s. [amandyFr. derived by 
Menage from amandala, a word in low 
Latin: by others, from Allemand, a 
German ; supposing, that almonds come 
to France from Germany.] The nut of 
the almond tree, tither sweet or bitter. 

Pound nil almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one ; and the sweet 
taste, into an oily one. Locke. 

A'lmond TREE. n.s. [ami/gdalus. LsiX.] 
It has leaves and flowers, very like those 
of the peach tree ; but the fruit is lon- 
ger, and more conjpressed ; the oute- 
green coat is thinner and drier when 
ri|)e, and the shell is not so rugged. 

Miller, 

T.ikc to an almond-trec, mounted high 
On lop of Green Selenix, aii alone, 

^V itb uiossoniH brave bedecked daintily ; 

Vv hose tender locks do tremble every one, 

At every litll<‘ breatb that under beaV’u is blown. 

Fairy Qutttn 

IMark xvell the HoYf'rmg almonds In tlie wood : 

If od’rous blooms tlie bearing br.nubes load, 

The glebe will annwer to the sylvan reign ; 

Great hiMls will tollow, and large crojis ot grain 

llrydcn. 

A'lMONDS of the THROAT, or TON- 
SILS. (callcfl improperly, almonds oj the 
cars) are two round glands, ])laced on 
the sides of the basis of the tongue, un- 
d( r the common membrane of the fau- 
ces : each of them has a large o\ al sinus, 
wliich opens into the fauces ; and in it 
are a great number of lesser ones, which 
discharge themselves through the great 
sinus ol’ a mucous and slippery matter 
into the fauces, larynx, and msojihagus 
for the moistening and lubricating those 
parts. When tlie a'aophagus muscle 
acts, it compresses iJie almonds, and they 
frequently are the occasion of a sore 
throat. iluinvy. 

The tonsils, or almonds of the cars, are also fre- 
quently tiwelled ill tlu* king’s evil; wbicb tu- 
mour may be very wclireikoned a species of it. 

Wi.'>cman's Surgery 

A'lmond-furnace, or A'lman-fur- 
NACE. called also the Sweep ; is a pecu- 
liar kind of furnace, used in refining, to 
separate metals from cinders and ^ther 
foreign substances. Chambers. 

A'lmoner, or A'l^er. n. s. [eleemo- 
synarius, Lat.] Tw officer of a prince, 
or other person, employed in the distri 
bution of charity. 

1 enquired for an almoner; and the general 
fame has pointed out your reverence, as Uie wor- 
thiest man, Dryden, 
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Al'monry. n. «. [from nbnoiuT.] The 
place, where the i^moner resides^ or 
where the alms are distributed* 

Almost, adv. [from a// and most; that 
is^ most joart of alL Skinner Nearly ; 
well nigli ; in the next degree, to the 
whole, or to universality. 

^Vho is there almost; ^vhose mind, at some 
time or other, love or anecr, fear or grief, has 
not so fastened to some cmg, that it could not 
turn itself to any other object. fjoche. 

There can be no such thing or notion, as an 
iiiritiile ; t* ere can hi nothing next or 8e> 
cond, to an oiuiii])otent God. BinUetf's Iknnons. 

Atlas iH’eoines unequal to his freight ; 

And tthaost faints, beneath tlic glowing weigiit. 

A^iuon. 

ALMS. It. s * [in Saxon, elmep, from 
eleemosifna, Lat] What is given gratui- 
tously, in relief of the poor. It has no 
singular. 

Mv arm’d knees, 

Which bow’d but in iny stirrup, bend like his. 
That hath received an alma. Shakesp. 

The poor lieggar hath a just demand of an alms^ 
from the rich man ^ who is guilty of fraud, in- 
justice, and oppression, if heo^s not adbrd relief 
according to liis abilities. Hwyi. 

Alms-basket, it. g. [from alms and bask- 
et J\ The basket, in wliich provisions are 
put to be given away. 

There sweepings do as well, 

As the best order'd meal ; 

For, who tlie relish of these guests will fit, 

Needs set them but the alms-lmkct of wit. 

lien Jonson. 

Wc’ll stand up for our properties, was the beg- 
gar’s sung, tliat lived upon iiic abm-hasket. 

UKtAran^c*s Fables. 

A'lmsdeed. fi. s, [from aim and deed.] 
All act of charity ; a charitable gift. 

This woman was fiill of good works, and alms- 
deeds, which she did. ^ Acts, ix. :Ki. 

Jlard-favour’d Richard, wlierc art thou ? 
Thou art not here : murder is thy almdeid; 
Petitioner for blood thou ne’er put’st Imck. 

Shakespeare. 

Alms-giveb. n. s. [from alms and 
giver.] lie, that gives alms ; he, that 
supports others by his charity. 

lie endowed many religious foundations, and 
yet was he a great alnu-gwr in secret ; w Inch 
shewed, that Ins works in publick were dedi- 
cated, rather to God's glory, than his own. Jiucan. 

A LMS-ii OUSE. n. s. [from alms and house.] 
A house, devoted to the reception anti 
support of the poor ; an hospital for tlie 
poor. 

'I’he way of providing for the clergy by tithes, 
Iho devise of alms-honses fur the poor, and the 
sorting out of the people into parishes, are mani- 
^ Hooker. 

And, to relief of laxars, and weak ace 
Of indigent faint souls past corporal toil, 

A hundred alm-houaes right well supplied. 

Shakespeare. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples 
and trther raimie, build an hospital or aim-house, 
out of the ruins of the church, and the spoils of 
widows and orphans. VFttran^e. 

Behold yon alms-hotue, neat, but void of state : 
Where age end want sit smiling at the gate. 

Pope. 

Alms-man. n. [from alms and man.] 
A man, who lives upon alms ; who is 
supported by charity, 

rll give my jewels, for a set of beads ; 

IVIy gorgeous palace, for a hernutage ; 

My gay apparel, for an alma-man's gown. 

Shakespeare. 

ALMUG-tree. II. s. a tree, mentioned 
in scripture. Of its wood w^ere made 
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murietd instruments; and it was used 
al 80 > in rails^ or in a staircase. The 
Rabbins generally render it coral, others 
eboni/i brazil or piiir; in the Septua- 
gint, it is translated wrought wood; 
and in the Vulgate, Ligna Thyina: 
but coral could never answer the pur- 
poses of the aimugim ; the pine-tree is 
too common in Judea, to be imported 
from Ophir ; and the Thyinum or ci- 
tron-tree, much esteemed by the an- 
cients for its fragrance and beauty, came 
from Mauritania. By the wood almn- 
gim, or algumim, or simply gttmmim, 
taking al for a kind of article, may be 
understood oily and gummy sorts of 
wood ; and particularly the trees, which 
produce gum ammoniac, or gum ara- 
bick ; and is (perhaps) the same, with 
the Shittim wc^ mentioned by Moses. 

Caimef. 

And the navy also of Hiram, that hrouglit goUi 
from 0|)hir, brought in from Ophir great pU'nty 
of almug-trccs and precious trees. 

1 Kings, X. 11. 

A'lnagab, A'lnager, or A'lnegek. 
n. s. [from alnage,] A measurer by the 
ell: a sworn officer; whose business 
formerly was, to inspect tlic assize of I 
woollen cloth, and to fix the seals ap- j 
pointed upon it for that purpose: but 
there are now three officers, belonging 
to the regulation of cloth-manufactures ; 
the searcher, measurer, and alnegrr 

Diet. 

A'lnage. n. s, [from aulnage, or att- 
nage, Fr.] Ell-mcasurc, or rather the 
measuring by the ell or y^rd. Diet, 

A'lnight. n.s, [from a// and w/gAf,] 

A 8<*r\'ice, which they inll ohnghi, is a peat 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midst ; w’herc- 
by it cometh to pnss, that tlie witk fclchelli ilic 
nourishment farther oil*. Baron. 

A'LOES. It. s. h is .suppos- 

ed.] A tenn, ai^plied to three cliU’erent 
things. 

1. A precious wood, used in the East for 
perfumes ; of which the best sort is of 
higher price, than gold; and w’as the 
most valuable present, given by the 
king of Siam, in l6*8f>, to the king of 
France ; it is called Tambac ; and is the 
heart, or innermost part, of the aloe tree ; 
the next part to which is called Calem- 
bac ; which is sometimes imported iiito 
Europe, and (though of in feriour value 
to tlie Tambac ) is mudi esteemed : the 
part, next the bark, is termed by the 
Portuguese Pao d'aquila, or eagle- 
wood; but some account tlie ca^> 
wood not the outer part of the Tambac, 
but another species. Our knowledge of 
this wood is yet very imperfect. Savory. 

2. Aloes is a tree, which grows in hot coun- 
tries, and even in the mountains of Spain. 

3. Aloes is a medicinal juice, extracted, not 
from the odoriferous, but the common 
aloes tree ; by cutting the leaves, and ex- 
posing the juice (that drops from them) 
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to the sun. It is distingmshed, intol^o* 
torinc, and Caballine or horse aloes: the 
first is so called, from Socotora ; the se- 
cond, because (being coarser) it ought 
to be confined to the use of farriers. It 
is a warm and strong cathartick. 

Aloe'tical. adj. [from e/m.] Consist- 
ing chiefly of aloes. 

It limy be cxdtvd, by aloetical bcaumioniate. 
or acriiaonious medicines. {Viaemans Surgery. 

Aloe'tick. n.s. [from Any me- 

dicine is so called, which cliiefly consists 
of aloes. Quincy 

Alo'ft. adv. [lojfter, to lift up, Dan. 
Loft air, Jcelandish; so that aloft is, 
into the air.] On high ; above ; in the 
air : a word, used chiefly in poetry. 

For I have read iti stories oft, 

That love has wings, and soars ahrft. Suckling. 

Upiiglit ho stood ; and how ahdt his shield, 
Conspicuous from afar; and overlook’d the field, 

Dryden. 


Alo'ft. prep. Above. 

The great luminary 
(Aloft the V ulgnr conMcllalions thick. 

That fiom his lordly v\e keep distance due) 
Dispenses light fiohi far. Milton's Paradise ho t. 

A'logy. If. s . [«Xoy^.] Unreasonable- 
ness ; absurdity. Diet. 

Alo'ne. a((j. [alleen, Dutch; from al 
and een or one, that is, single.] 

1 , Without anotlier. 

'J'lic quarrel (oucheth none, but ns alone ; 
Betwixt ourselves let us decide it then. Shakesp. 

If by a mortal hand my father’s throne 
Could* Ik* defended, ’twas by mine abne. Df'ydtn. 

God, by wlu)se alone power and conversation 
we all live, and move, and have our being. Btnflfy. 

/I, Without company ; solitary. 

I Eagles we see fly abne ; and they are hut sheep, 
which always In rd togetljer. Sitiney. 

Alone, fm other creature in tliis place, 

Living or lifeless, to be found was none. Milton, 

1 never durst in darkuesss be alone, Dryden. 

Alo'nk. adv. 

1 . This word is seldom used, but with the 
word Itt ; if, even then, it be an adverb. 
It implies sometimes an ironical prohi- 
bition, forbidding to help a man, who is 
able to manage the affair himself. 

Let us alone, to guard Corioli : 

If thc*y set down before ’s ; ’fore they remove, 
B'-uig up vour army. Shakesp. 

Jjt > (HI alone, eimning artificer ; 

See, liDW his goiget peers above his gown, 

T(t tell the people in w hat danger lie was. BenJan. 

2. To forbear ; to leave undone. 

His client stole it ; hut he had better, have let 
it alone ; for lie lost Jiis cause by his jest. Addison. 

Alo'ng. adv. [ail longue, Fr.J 

1. At length. 

Some rowl a mighty stone ; some, laid along. 
And bound with burning wires, on ipokcs of 
wliecls are hung. Dryden. 

2. Through any space measured length-^ 
wise. 

A firebrand carried along, leavetfi a train of 
light behind it. Bacon's Nattiral Hktery. 

Wliere Ufens glides along the lowly lands. 

Or the black water of Pomptina standi. Dryden, 

3. Throughout; in the whole: with all 
prefixed. 

.Solomon, all alone in his Proverbs, the 
title of fool to a wicked roan. TUhtson. 

They were oft along, a cross untoward sort «f 
people. ^ ^ ^ 5outn. 

4. Joined with the particle with ; in com- 
pany; joined with. 
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I your commiajuon nU forthwith dispatdi | 
And he to England shall along with you, 

Shaketp, Ilanlttt 

Hpnce then ! and Evil go with thee along/ 

Thy 0 |ffspring, to tlic place of evil. Hell. Milton, 
Religious zeal is subject to an excess, and to 
a defect; when sometnitig is niingl<;d with it, 
which it should not have ; or, when it wants 
something, that ought to go alon^ with it. Sprat, 

5. Sometimes with is understood. 

Command thv slaves; mv free-born soul dis- 
dains 

A tyrant’s curb, and restive breaks the reins. 

Take this along ; and no dispute shall rise 
(Hiough mine the woman) for my ravish’d prize. 

Vryden, 

6. Forward ; onward. In this sense it is 
derived from allons, French. 

Come then, iny friend ; my genius, come along. 
Thou master of the poet and the song ! l^ape. 

Alo'ngst. adv, [a corruption, as it 
seems, from along, "I Along; through the 
length. 

The Turks did keep striul watch and ward, in 
all their ports almigst the sea coast. 

KnolUss History (f the Turks. 

Alo'of, adv, [all off, that is, quite off,] 

1. At a distance; with the particle /roiw. 
It generally implies a small distance; 
such, as is within view or observation. 

Tltcn bade the knight this lady yede aloif. 

And to an bill herself withdraw aside ; 

From whence she might behold the battle’s proocf. 
And else be safe from danger far descried. 

Fairy Queen. 
As next in worth. 

Came singly where he stood, on the bare strand ; 
While the promiscuous crowd stoiul yet a/oo/i 
Miittm's f^aradise 

The noise approaches ; though our palace stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass a with a wood. 

iJrydcn. 

2. Applied to persons ; it often insinuates 
caution and circumsfiection. 

Turn on the bloody hounds, with heads of 
steel ; 

And make the cowards, stand at bay, 

Shtikrsj)earr. 

Going northwards altwf, as long as lli<‘v had 
any doubt of being pursued: at last, wlmiitluy 
were otit of reaeli, they turned and erttss’d the 
ocean to Spain. liacon. 

I’hc king would not, by any means, enter (lie 
city ; uutilhe ha<l aionf seen the cioss set up up- 
on'the greater tower of (irauada, w)ieieb> it lu'- 
came fmrislian ground. ' Ihiom. 

Two pots stood by a river, tme of bras'., the 
other ot clay : the water <'drried them away : 
tiie earthen \Vssel kept aloof from (’otlier. 

]' FMrinigr's, Fahlts 

The strong may fight almd ; Ancnuis n\ d 
] His force too near, and by iiresuinine dy^d. 

Vrud(^'s Fahlf%. 

3. In a figurative sense, it is iis(‘d to im- 
port art or cunning in conversation, by 

, which a man holds the principal ques- 
tion at a distance. 

Nor do we find him forward to be sounded ; 

But with a crafty madness keeps ahnf, 

Wild) we would bring him on to some confp.s.sion 
Of his true state. Shahesp. Hamlet. 

4. It is used metaphorically of persons, 
that will not be seen in a design. 

It if necessary, the (iueeiip>iu : for, if she stand 
Uiere will be still susjucion.s ; it being a re- 
ceive ouinion, that she hath a great interest in 
the king I favour and power. Suckling. 

5. It is applied to tilings, not properly 
belonging to each other. 

Jiuve’f not love, 

When it if mingled with regardf, that stand 
Aktaffrom th' entire point. Shaketp. K. Lear. 

Alo'ud. adv, [from a and loud,] Loudly ; 
with a strong voice : with a great noise. 
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Strangled he lies f yet seems to ciy akudk 
To warn the mighty, and instruct the proud ; 
That of the great, neglecdng to be just, 

Beav’n in a moment makes an heap of dost. 

WaJUr, 

Then heav’n^s high monarch thund’red thrice 
aUntd, 

And thrico he shook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden, 
Alo'w. adv, [from a and low,] In a low 
place; not aloft. 

And now alow, and now aloft they fly, 

As home through air; and seem to touch the 
sky, Dryden. 

ALPHA, n, 8, The first letter in the 
Greek alphabet, answering to our A; 
therefore used to signify the first. 

I sm alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord ; which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty. Revelatums. 

ALPHABET, it. 8, [ftom alpha, 

and ffvra, beta, the two first letters of 
the Greeks.] The order of the letters, or 
elements of speech. 

Thou shalt not sigh. 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a sign ; 
But 1 of tliese will rest an alphtJtet, 

And by still jiracticc learn to know thy meaning. 

Shakespeare. 

The letters of the alphabet, formed by the seve- 
ral motions of the mouth ; and the great variety 
of syllables, compo.sed of letters, and formed with 
almost equal velocity ; and tlie endless xuiiuber of 
words, capable of being framed out of the alpha- 
bet, either of more syllables or of one, are won- 
derful. Holder, 

Taught by their nurses, little cliildTcn get 
This say ing, sooner than their alphabet. 

Dryd.jun. Juv. 

To A'lphabet. v,a, [from alphabet, 
noun.] To range in the order of the 
alj)habet. 

A Li» n A bk'ti cal. 1 adj, [from alphabet ; 
Alpbabe'tick. 3 aiphabetique, Fr.] In 
the order of the alphabet ; according to 
the series of letters. 

I have digested, in an alphabetical order, all the 
countie's, ctirporations, and bi»roughs in Grcat- 
Briiain, with their respective lciupei.s. Swijt. 

Alphabetically. adv> [from alpha- 
betical,] In an alphabetieal manner; 
according to the order of the letters. 

1 had once in iiiy thought**, to contrive a gram- 
mar, more than I can now comprise in short 
hints ; and a dictionary, alphabetwullif containing 
the words of the language, wliich tlie deaf per- 
'*1)11 IS to learn. Holders KUrnaits oj Speech. 

\lke'ady. adv. [from all and ready,] 
At this present time, or at some time 
past ; opposed to futurity ; as, Will he 
come soon? He is here already. Will 
it be done ? It has been done already. 

Touching our nuiforroity; that, which hath 
been already answered, may serve for answer. 

Hooker. 

Y<»u warn’d me still, of loving two ; 

Can I love bini, already lovinjj you • 

Drytitns Indian Emperor. 
Sec, the guards from yon far eastern iiili 
Already move, no longer stay afford ; 

High ill the air they wave the flaming sword. 

Your signal to depart. Drydetis Stale of Innocence. 

Metliod 5 for the’ advancement of piety are. in 
the power of a prince, limited like, ours, by a 
strict execution of the laws already in force. Smft. 

MethinkSf already 1 your tears survey ; 

Already hear, the horrid things they say ; 

Alreadif see you, a dej^aded toast ; 

And all your honour, in a whisper lost ! Pope. 

Als. adv, [alt, Dutch,] Also; likewise: 
a word, now out of use. 

Sad rer.enibrancc now the prince amoves, 

With fresh desire his voyage to pursue ^ 

Al$ Una earn’d her travel to renew. Fatry Queen. 


ALT 

ALSO, adt, [from cU and so,] 

1, In the same manner; likewise. 

In tliese two, no doubt, arc contained the 
causes of the great deluge ; as according to Moses, 
so also according to necessity : for our world 
aflbrds no other treasures of water. 

Bumef’i Theory, 

2. Also is sometimes nearly the same wi^ 
and, and only conjoins the members of 
the sentence. 

God do so to roe, and more also, 

1 Samuel, xiv. 44 

A'ltar. n.s, [alt are, Let. It is observed 
by Junius, that the word altar is re- 
ccivedi with Christianity^ in all the Eu- 
ropean languages; and that altare is 
used by one of the Fathers, as appro- 
priated to the Christian worship, in op- 
position to the aree of gentilism.] 

1. The place, where offerings to heaven 
are laid. 

The goddess of the nuptial bed. 

Tir’d whli her vain devotions for tlie dead. 
Resolv’d I he tainted hand should lie rei idl’d ; 
Which iiiccn.se offer’d, and her altar held. Dryd. 

2. The tabic in Christian churches, whore 
the communion is adminisic-red. 

Her grace rose; and, witli motlcsf paces, 
Came to the altar ; where, she knoel’d, and saint- 
like 

Cast licr fair eyes to hcav’n, and pray’d de\ outl \ . 

Shahespeare. 

A'ltar AGE. n. s. [atfaragium, Lat.] An 
emolument, arising to the prie.st from 
oblations, through the means of the 
altar. AijUffes Par ergon, 

A'ltar CLOTH, n.s, [from altar and 
cloth,] The cloth, thrown over the altar 
in churches. 

1 should set down theweahh, books, hancings, 
and altar-cloths wliith our kings gave this abbey. 

Feui'ham on Drawing. 

To AI,TEU. V, a. [allcrcr, Fr. from 
alter, Lat.] 

1. To change; to make otherwise than it 
is. To alter seems more projierly to 
imply a change, made only in some 
part of a thing ; as, to alter a writing, 
may be, to blot or int(‘rpolate it: to 
change it, may be, to substitute another 
in its })lace. With Jrom and to ; as, her 
face is altiTcd j) om pale to red. 

Do you note, 

How much her grace is altered ou the sudden ? 

How long her face is drawn? how pale hIu* looks, 
And of an earthly cold ? Shakesp. Henry V 111. 

Acts, appropriate*! to the wois'np of God by 
bis own appoaitnient, luubt continue .so, till hiiu- 
si'lf hath otherwise declared : for, who *larc» alter, 
what God hath appointed ^ SiiUingfleet. 

2. To take off, from a persuasion, prac- 
tice, or sect. 

For the way of writing plays in verse, I find 
it troublesome and «low : but 1 am no way altered, 
from my opinion of it ; at Icakt with any reatons, 
which Have opposed it. Dryden. 

To A'LTER. V. n. To become otherwise, 
than it was ; as, the weather alters/rom 
bright to cloudy, 

XhTPMAJMuE, adj, [from alter ; alterable, 
Fr.] '^That, which may be altered or 
changed by something elw; distinct 
from changeable, or that, which changes, 
or may cl^ge itself. 
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That alterable reapecU are realities in nature, 
<ivill never be admitted by a considerate discerner. 

GlanwUe 

Our condition In this world is mutable and un- 
certain, alterable by a thousand accidents, %v]iich 
we can neither foresee nor prevent. Jio^ers, 

I wiiih they had been more clear in their direx- 
tions upon that mighty point, Whether the settle- 
ment of the succession in the House of Hanover 
be alterable, or no ? Swyt, 

A'lter ABLENESS. w. j?. [from alterable.] 
The quality of bein^ alterable, or ad- 
mitting change from external causes. 
Alterably, adv. [from alterable.] In 
such a manner as may be altered. 
A'lter AGE. «. s. [from ala.] The breed- 
ing, nourishing, or fostering of a child. 

In Ireland they put their children to fosterers : 
the rich sell, the meaner sort buying the altera^e 
of their children ; and (he reason is, because, in 
the opinion of the people, fostering has always 
been a stronger alliance liian blood. 

Sir John Davies nn Ireland. 

Alterant, adj, [alterant. Tv.] That 
which has the power of producing 
changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, 
evermore a perception precedetfi operation ; for 
else all bodies would be alike one to another. 

Bacon. 

Altera'tion. n.s. [from alter ; altera- 
tion, Fr.] 

1. The act of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it be from worse to bottci, 
hath ill It inconveniences, and those weighty. 

Hooker. 

2. The change made. 

Wliy may we not presume, that God doth even 
call for sucli change or alteiation, as the very con- 
dition of tilings themselves doth make necessary 

JMer. 

So he, with dithculty and labour hard, 

Mov’d on : 

But he once past, soon after, when man fell, 
i^iTiiufxe alteration f Sin, and Death, amain 
Following his track (such w'as the will of heav’ii !) 
Pav’d after him a broad ami beaten way. Milton 
No other alteration wiW satisfs ; nor this neither, 
very long, without un utter abolition of all order. 

South. 

Apj>iiis (’laudius admitl d to the senate the 
sons of those who had been slaves; b> which, 
nml succeedinu: alti ratinm, that council degene- 
rated into a most corrupt body, Swtjt. 

\'ltrrative\ adJ. [from alter.] 

Medicines called altcratiie, are such as have no 
immediate sensible opi ration, Imt gradually gain 
upon the constitution, by changing the humours 
from a state of distemperuture to health. They 
are onposed t > nwitaafs. Quincy. 

When there is an eruption of humour in any 
part, it is not cured merely by outward applica- 
tions, but by such alUrative medicines as purify 
the blood, Governyn. of the Tongue. 

Altrrca'tion. n. s. [altercation, Fr. 
from allercor, Lat.] Debate; contro- 
versy; wrangle. 

By this hot pursuit of lower controversies 
amongst men professing religion, and agreeing in 
the pripcipdl foundations thereof, they conceive 
hope, that, about the higher principles themselves, 
Ume will cause altercation to grow. Hooker. 

Their whole life was little else than a perpetual 
wrangling and cltcrcatum; and ft .at, many times, 
rather for victory and ostentation of wit, than a 
sober and serious search of trutV.. 

HaheimU on Providence. 
Altb'rn. [atternm, Lat.] Acting 
turns, in aucceuion each to the other. 


And God made two great lights, great for tlicir 
use 

To man ; the greater to have rule by day, 

The less by night, altern. Milton. 

Alte'rnacy. «. #. [fvoxTi alternate.] Al^ 
tion performed by turns. 
ALTERNATE, adj. [allermis, Lat] Be- 
ing by turns ; one after another ; reci- 
procal. 

Friendship consists properly in mutual olhces, 
ami a generous strife in alternate acts of kindness. 

South, 

Hear luiw Timotheus* veiious lays surprise. 
And bill alternate passions fall and rise ! 

Wiiile, at each change, the son of Lybiun Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 

Pope. 

Alte'rnate angles, [in geometry] arc 
the internal angles made by a line cut- 
ting two parallels, and lying on tlie o)>- 
osite sides of the cutting line ; the one 
clow' the first parallel, and the other 
above the second. 

Alte'rnate. n.s. [from alUrnale, adj.] 
Tlint which happens alternately ; vicis- 
situde. 

And ruis’<l in picasuic, or repos’d in ease. 
Grateful alternates o{ substantial peace, 

They bless the long nocturnal influence shed 
On the crown’d goblet, and tlic genial bed. Prior. 

To Alte'rnate. v. a. [(dlerno, Lat.] 

1 . To perform alternately. 

'riiose who, in tlwlr course, 

Melodious hyinus about thcsov’reign throne 
Alternate all iiighl long. Milton. 

2. To change one thing for another reci- 
procally. 

'1 he most hiidi God, in all things appertaining 
unto this life, for Mindis wise end'*, tilUrnatv^ the 
disposition of good and evil, thru . 

Alte'rnately. adv. [from alternate.] 
In reciprocal succession, so that each 
shall be succeeded by that which it suc- 
ceeds, as light follov/s darkness, and 
darkness follows light. 

The princess Mel<*simla, bath’d in (lars, 

And loss’d alter outtly with hopes and fears, 
Would learn tioiu 3 ou the fortunes of ht r loid. 

Dry den. 

Ibihappy man* whom soriow thus and rage 
To diil'erent ills alternately engage. Pi inr. 

'Hie rays of light are. by sonu* cause or otlo*r, 
altei'uati'fy dispo'.ed to he lellectetl or refiactetl for 
many vicissitmli s. Kcalon. 

Alte'RN ATEN ESS. 71. s. [from altn'nate.] 
The quality oi’ being alternate, or of 
happening in reciprocal succession. Diet. 

Altern a'tion. n. s. [from allaiiate.] 
The reciprocal &ucces.sion of things. 

'riie one would he iippiessed with constant 
lic.it, the other with iusufliiuhle cold ; and so the 
defect allermttUvi would utterly iiujiU'Mi the 
generation of all things. Broun. 

Alternative. n.s[fl//cr/w///', Fr.] 'riie 
given choice of two things ; so that if one 
be rejected, the other mufjt be taken. 

A strange alternative — ■ 

Must ladies have a doctor, or a dance ? Young. 

Alte'rnatively, adv. [from alterna- 
tive.] In alternate manner; by turns; 
reciprocally* 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated 
by the civil Uw as valid. Aylife'i Pmrtrgon. 

Alte'RN ATI VEN ESS. II. [from fl/iefEE- 

tive.] The quality or state of beii^ al- 
ternative; reciprpcation, .DtcL 


Alte'RN ITY. n.«. [from altet'fi.] Reci- 
procal succession ; vicissitude ; turn ; 
mutual change of one thing for another ; 
reciprocation. 

They imagine, (hat an animal of the vasfal't di- 
mensions, and longest duration, should live in • 
continual motion, without the uUcinity and vicis- 
situde of rest, whereby ufl oilier amm.tls continue. 

Biuwn's VaIg.Prronrs. 

Altiio'ugh. row/, [from all and (hough. 
See Though.] Notwithstanding; how- 
ever it may be granted ; however it may 
be that. 

Wc all Knriw, that many lhiMi!s are fielieved, 

I althoui^h they he intricate, oh* cure, an 1 dark 
althoupli they c\ci'(‘d the rench .imi capacity of 
our wils , yea, although in this woild they he no 
way possible to Ix' midersfood. Jioohi). 

Me the mihl of Fiauce did not seduce, 

Although lilirl uhiiit it as a motive 

Ihe sooner toellectwh it 1 intended. Shakey). 

The stress must he laid upon a ina|ority , with 
out which' the laws would he of liltli wMi^hf, ai 
though they he good .iiliiilional sccurilu s. 

A'ltiguadk. adj. [from w/Da* and g?Y/- 
dior, Lat.] Kibiiig on high. Diet. 

Alti'loquence. n. s. [aUm and loquor, 
Lat.] High speech ; pompous language. 

Ai/n'MKTiiY. n.s. [altimeiida, Ijit. from 
alltui and pssr^ov.] 'The art of taking or 
measuring altitudes or heights, wliether 
accessible or inaccessible, generally per- 
fonneil by a quadrant. 

Alti'sonant. I w^//. [altisonus, T^at.] 

Alti'sonous. j I ligh sounding; pom- 
pous or lofty in sound. JUict. 

altitude, n.s. [aliitudo, Lat.] 

J. Height of place; space measured up- 
'svard, 

'len masts attach’d make not the ullitndr, 

Which thou hast perpendicularly f.iH’n. Shakesp. 

Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
hh^hest mountains to be four miles, othe>s hut 
flULcn furlongs. Ih ok it. 

She shims .ihovc, wc know, hut in what pi ,tc, 
How near the lluunc, ami heav’n's iiiipi ii.d face, 
liy our weak o[)tieks is but vainly gucssM ; 
Distance *ukI altitude conceal tlic rest. Drvd. 

2. I'he elevation ol’ any of the heavenly 
bodies above tlio horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fdiy-two, the ( fllcat v 
thcicof is not much tonsiderahle, whctliLr wc 
I'uusldor its ascuit, looiniidii, ultUndt, or <ih }(!e 
above the liorl/oii drowns Viilg. Hi . 

Has not a putt more \irtues and \ ices within 
Ills circle, cannot he observe them and their in- 
fluences in their oppositions and conjiinclionH, in 
till ir altiiudes and depressions ? Rymir. 

3. Situation with regard to lower things. 

[ 'IhoBC members which are pairs, stand bv one 

[ another in eifual altitude, and answer on eacli side 
one to another. Pay. 

'h. Height of excellence; superiority. 

Your altitude oflcruls the eyes 
Of those w'ho want the power to rise. Siujt, 

5. Height of degree; highest point. 

He did it to please his mother, and to he Jiartly 
proud ; which he is, even to the altitude of lifs 
virtue. Shaket}i. 

A LTI'VOLANT. udj. [alHvolans, Lat. alius 
and volo.] High flying. Diet* 

A'ltog ETHER, adv. rfr^ all and toge- 
ther.] 

1. Completely ; ivithout restriction ; with* 
out exception* 

It it ill vaiu to speal 
plotting policy, till the 
dued, 


t of planting lawa, and 
pfopfe be altogether mb* 
Spenset 't State of J’^Utnd* 


VoL.!. 
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We find not in the world any people that hath 
Bved atefCfter witliout relisiou. Honker, 

If death and danger are things that really can- 
not be endured, no roan could ever be obli^d to 
suffer for his conscience, or to die for his religion ; 
it beii^ altogether as absurd to imagine a roan 
obligea to suffer, as to do impossibilities. South, 
1 do nut altogether disapjirove of the manner of 
interweaving texts of scripture through the style 
of your sermon. Sioift. 

2. Conjunctly ; in company. This is ra- 
ther all together. 

Cousin of ^imerset, join you with me. 

And altogether uith ttie Duke of Suffolk, 

We’ll quickly hoist duke Humphry from his scat. 

Shakesp. 

A LV DEL, n, s, [from a and lutum; that 
is, without /wfr.] 

lire subliming pots used in chemistry, 
without bottoms, and btled into one another, Ks 
many as tbeie is occasion for, without luting. At 
the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds the 
iiiattrr to be sublimed ; and at the top is a head, 
to retain the flowers that rise up. Qumey. 

AXUM. w.,9, [alumcni Lat.] 

A kind of mineral salt, of an acid taste, leaving 
in the mouth a sense of siscetnrs<», accnm[)anica 
with a considerable degree of astringency. 'I'he 
ancient naturalists allow of two sorts of alum, na- 
tural and factitious. 'I'iie natural is found in the 
island of Milo, being a kind of whitish stone, very 
light, friable, mvi porous, and streaked with 
filaments rescmhiing silver. England, Italy, and 
Flanders, aie the countries w here alum is princi- 
pally produced ; and the English roche-alum is 
made from a bluish mineral stone, in the hills of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. 

Saccharine alum is a composition of common 
alum, with rose-water and whites of eggs boiled 
together, to the coiisisleiico of a paste, and thus 
inoiilded dt pleasure. As it cools, it grow's hard as 
a stone. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire. 

Plumose or plnmt alum is a sort of saline mineral 
stone, of : .irious colours, most commonly white, 
liordering on green ; it rises in threads or fibres, 
uscmhling those of a feather} whence its name 
from pluma, a feather. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a 
lump of alum, you may bring it, for the most 
part, into white curds. Boyle. 

Alum stone. A stone or calx used in 
surgery ; perhaps alum calcined, which 
then becomes corrosive. 

.'she gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few 
days cured, by touching it with tlie vitriol and 
aium stones. IViseman, 

Alu'minous. adj, [from alum.] Relating 
to alum, or consisting of alum. 

Nor do we reasonably conclude, because, by a 
cold and aUmtmms moisture, it is able awhile to 
resist the fire, that, from a peculiarity of nature, 
it subsistctli and liveth in it. Brawn. 

The tuDfiour inav have other mixture witli it, to 
make it of a vitriofick or aluminous nature. 

Ti '\seman*s Surgery. 

A'lways. adt\ [It is sometimes written 
alway, compounded of all and way; 
eallepsegH, Sax. tuttavia, Ital.] 

1. Perpetually ; throughout all time : op- 
posed to somethne, or to never. 

That, which sometime is expedient, doth not 
alioam so continue. Hiviker. 

Mim never is, but always to be blest. Pope. 

2. Constantly ; without variation : oppos- 
ed to somelimet, or to now and then. 

He is ahooM great, when some great occasion is 
prescnted'to nim. Dryden, 

A. M. stands for artium magister, or mas- 
ter of arts ; the second degree of our 
universities, which, in some foreign 
countries is called doctor of philosophy. 
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Am. The first person of the verb to be* 
[See To Be.] 

And God said unto Motes, I am that 1 am; and 
ke said, thus shall Ibou say unto the children of 
Israel, lorn hath sentnie unto you. BxoduttVn. 14. 

Coroe then, my soul : I call thee by that name. 
Thou busy thiug, from whence I know I am : 

For knowing that 1 am, I know thou art ; 

Since that roust needs exist, which cun impart. 

Prior. 

AmabiXity. 11. s. [from amabilis^ Lat. 
Loveliness ; the power of pleasing. 

No rules can make amability, our minds and a])- 
prehensions make that : and so is our felicity. 

Taylor. 

AMADETTO. n. s. A sort of pear. 
[See Pear] so called, says Skinner, 
from the name of him who cultivated it. 
A MADOT. n. s, A sort of pear. [See 
Pear.] 

Ama'in. adv. [from maine, or maigne, 
old Fr. derived from magnv.^, I.*at.] With 
vehemence ; with vigour ; fiercely ; vio- 
lently. It is used of any action per- 
formed with precipitation, whether of 
fear or courage, or of any vitdent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain. 

To signify that rebels there are up. Shaktsp, 
hnt ! when we fled amain, pursued, nml struck 
Willi heav’n’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deep to shelter us"^ Milton. 

The hills, to their supply, 

Vapour and exhalation, dusk and mofst, 

Sent up amain, Mdton, 

From hence the boar w’as rous’d, and sprung 
amain. 

Like liglit’ning sudden, on the wnrriour train, 
Beats down the trees before him, shakes the 
ground ; 

The forest echoes to the crackling sound, 

Shout the flcrce youth, and clamours ring around. 

Dryden, 

AMA'LGAM. \ n. s. [ifoa and yw/^ib.] 
AMALGAM A. | The mixture of me- 

tals procured by amalgamation. See 
Amalgamation. 

I’he induration of the amalgam appears to pro- 
ceed from the new texture resulting from thi* coa- 
lition of the mingled ingredients, that make up 
the amalgam, Boyle. 

To AmaXgamate. v.a. [from amalgam.] 
To unite metals with quicksilver, which 
may be practised upon all metals, except 
iron and copper. The use of this ope- 
ration is, to make the metal soil and 
ductile. Gold is, by this method, drawn 
over other materials by the gililers. 
Amalgamation, n. s. [from amalga- 
mate.] The act or practice of amalga- 
mating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury witli 
any of the metals. The manner is thus in gold, 
the rest are answerable : Take sir. parts of mer- 
cury, mix them hot in a crucible, and pour them 
to one part of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible } stir these well, that they may incorporate } 
then cast tlic mass into cold water, and wasli it. 

Bacon. 

Amanda'tion. n. s* [from amando, Lat.] 
The act of sending on a message or em- 
ployment. 

AMANUENSIS, n. s* [Ut] A per- 
son who writes what another dictates. 
A'maranth. n. $. [amaranthus, Lat. 
from » and pirngisHf.] The name of a 
plant. Among the many species, the 
most beautiful are, 1. The tree ama- 
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ranth* 2. The long pendulous sum- 
rantk, with, reddish coloured seeds^ 
commonly c^led Love lies a bleeding. 
In poetiy, it is sometimes an Imagina- 
ry flower, supposed, according to its 
name, never to fade. 

Immortal amaranth.^ a flower \ihich once 
In paradise, fast by the tree of life. 

Began to bloom ; but soon, for man’s offence, 

To licav’n remov’d, where first it grew, there 
grows. 

Ami flo\^ ’rs ahfft, shading the fount of life : 

And wl)ere llie river of bliss, tliro' midst ol 
heav’n, 

lL)wl8 o'er Elysiaii fiow’rs her amber stream : 

Willi these, that never fade, tlie spirits elect 
Bind their respIciKleiit locks, inwreathM with 
beams. Milton's Par. Lost. 

Amara'nthink. adj. [amaranthinus, 
Lat.] Relating to amaranths ; consist- 
ing of amaranths. 

By tlie streams that ever flow, 

By ihe fratirant wimls tlial blow 
O’er tlie Ei^sian flow’is j 
By th()*»e linppv souls that dwell 
In vcliow meads of asnhodel, 

Ol amaiunthine bow'rs. Pope. 

Ama'ritude. Ti. 8. [ama7'itudo, Lat.] 
Bitterness. 

Wlmt amariiude or acrimony is deprohended in 
choler, it acquirt s from a commixture of melan- 
choly, or external malign bodies. 

Harvey on Comumptumx 

Ama'rullnce. n.,s. [atnarifudo, Lat.] 
Bitterness. Diet. 

Ama'sment. w. s, [from amass.] A heap ; 
an accumulation ; a collection. 

hat is now, is liut an amasmtnt of imaginary 
comepiions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, 
and inlinite impostures, (ilanvillc's .Vepsw Scicntif 

To AMA'SS. v.a. [amasser, Fr.] 

1. To collect together in otic heap or mass. 

The iicb man is not blamed, as having made 
use of any unlawful means to amass riclu s,as hav- 
iim thriven by fraud and injustice. dtft/hury’sSfr. 

vVlien we would think of infinite space, or du- 
ration, we, at liist stej , usually make some very 
large idea, us peihajisof millions of ages, or miles, 
vvhicli |K)Hsihly we double and multiply several 
times. All that we thus amass together in our 
thoughts, is positive, .iiul the assuiiblage of a 
great number of positive ideas of space or dura- 
tion. Lockc. 

2. In a figurative sense, to add one thing 
to another, generally with some share of 
reproach, either of eagerness or indis- 
crimination. 

Such as amass nil relations, must err in 8ome, 
and be unbelicved in many. Biown's Fulg. Err. 

Do not content yoursc'lv<>s with nieic words, 
lest your imoTovcMuciits only wwims a In ap of un- 
infefligible plirases. B aits's Impr, of tin Mind. 

The life of ilomer has been written*, by anuik- 
sing of all the traditions and hints the*vvriteni 
could mrcl with, in older to tell a story of him txi 
the world. Pape. 

Ama'ss. n. 8. \amas, Fr.] An assem- 
blage ; an accumulation. 

Tliis pillar is but a medley or amass of all tlie 
precedent ornaments, making a new kind by 
stealth. WotUm, 

To A maTe. V. a. [from a andmefr.] See 
Mate. 

1. To accompany ; to entertain as a com- 
panion. It is now obsolete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which did tnein in modest wise amoie, 

And each one sought his lady to aggrate. 

Pedry Qtteen. 
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f . To terrify ; to strike with horrour. In 
this sense it is derived from the old 
French matter ^ to crush or subdue. 
Amato'bculist. n.s, [cmu/orcu/us^Lat.] 
A little insignificant lover ; a pretender 
to affection. Diet. 

A'matory, a^. \amatortus,'L9X.,'\ Re- 
lating to love ; causing love. 

It is tl>e same thing whether one ravish Lucrc- 
tia by force, as 'I’arquin, or hy timaUrrif ])otions 
not only allure her, but necessitate her to satisfy 
his lust, and incline her elfectually, and draw lier 
inevitably, to follow him spontaneously. 

Bramhall against Flobbeit. 

AMAURaSIS. A dim- 

ness of sights not from any visible defect 
in the eye, but from some distempera- 
tiire of the inner parts, occasioning the 
representations of flies and dust floating 
before the eyes ; which appearances are 
the parts of the retina hid and compress- 
ed by the blood-vessels being too much 
distenfled ; so that, in many of its parts, 
all sense is lost, and therefore no images 
can be painted upon them ; whereby the 
eyes continually rolling round, many 
parts of objects falling successively upon 
them, arc obscure The cure of this dc*. 
pends upon a removal of the stagnations 
in the extremities of those arteries which 
run over the bottom of the eye. Quinn/. 
To AMA'/E. v,a, [from (/and maze, per- 
plexity.] 

1, To confuse with torrour. 

Vfa, L ill m.ikc limn V people (imnscd at 
nud tlieir kings be liorribh nti.iic) for ihoi , 
wlieii 1 shall hra'idisli iny swor<l befoie them, .'uid 
tin V shall lieinbh* at e\ery inoriuiit, every man 
for Ills own life in the day <i*f the fall. l^zcku’i 

2, To put into confusion with wonder. 

(Jo, heav’iily'pair, and with your d«t//ling vir- 
tues, 

Tour couraiie. truth, your innocence and lovo, 
Anui'u ami cfiaiin inankiiid. bniith, 

3, To put into perplexity. 

Ihat Cdiinot eiioose but aniazi him. If ho be 
noi (inKred, ho will he mocked; if be bv it uiikliI, 
he will every way lu mocked. bhukti^i> 

Ama'ze. w. s, [from the verb amaze.] 
Astonishment; confusion, either of fear 
or wonder. 

Fairfax, wliosr name in arms ihro’ Kiiiope rings, 
And fills all inonllis willi emy or wiih j)iai!>e. 

Ami ail htj i'mIous monarchs ’^itii atmtzi. Miltnn. 

Meantime the 'rr«»jaii cuts his wal’is was, 

Fix’d on his Vi»yagc, tiinmgh the curlinu son , 

1'lu n tastin'^ hack his eyes with dirt mnazt, 

St*es on Mk.' Punick shore ilje mounting hla^o.Dri/. 

Am A ZEDLY. [from (/>//(/;:( (5. ”1 Con- 
fusedly ; witli amazement ; with confu- 
sion. 

I speak aniazcdiif, and it become& 

My marvel, and my messiice. Shakesp. 

}iut why 

Stands Macbeth thui amazeilly t 

Come, sintors, cheer we up his sprights. Shakesp. 

Ama'zedness. n. s. [from amazed.] The 
Btate of being amazed ; astonishment ; 
wonder; confusion. 

I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard 
Uic old 8hej)bcid deliver the manner how he 
found it ; whereupon, after a little amatednets, wo 
were all commanded out of the ciiamber. Shakesp, 
AMA'ZEMENt. n. s. [from amaze.] 

1. Such a confused apprehension as does 
not leave reason its full force; extreme 
fear; horrour. 
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He answer'd nought at idl ; but adding new 
Fear to his first anuaetnent, staring wide, 

Witli stony eyes, and heartless hollow hue^ 
Astonish’d stood, as one that hadespy’d 
infernal furies, with their chains unty’d, FabyQ. 

But look ! amatement on thy motiter sHs ; 

O step between her and her fighting soul : 

Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works. Shak, 

2. Extreme dejection. 

He ended, and his words impression left 
Of much amatement to tif infernal crew. 
Distracted and surpris’d with deep dismay 
At the<ie sad tidings. Milton. 

3 . H eight of admiration. 

Had you, some ages past, this race of glory 
Run, with amaxcineni we should read your story ; 
Butliviug virtue, all atchieveotents past, 

Meets envy still to grapple with at last. Waller. 

4. Astonishment; wonder at an unex- 
pected event. 

They knew that it was he which sat for alms at 
the Ik^ntiful Gate of the temple, and they were 
filled with wonder and amazement at that which 
had liappened unto him. AcU. 

Ama'zing. participial adj. [from amaze.] 
Wonderful ; astonishing. 

^ It is an amazing thing to see the present desola- 
tion of Italy, when one constdeis wlial incredible 
mnllitudrs it abounded with during the reigns of 
the Homan Emperours. Addtsim. 

Ama'zingly. adv. [from amazing.] To a 
degree that may excite astonisliment ; 
wonderfully. 

If we arise to llie world of spirits, our know- 
ledge of them inuNt he amazinglu imperfect, when 
there is not the least grain of sahu hut has too 
many difhculties belonging to it fi»r the wisest 
pliilosofilier to answer. Wnltss lugu'k. 

A'yjA/jON. 71. .V. [a and ) 1‘hc 
Amazons were a race of w’omen famous 
for valour, wdio inhabited Caucasus; 
they are .so called from their cutting off 
tlieir brea.sls, to use their weapons better. 
A warlike woman ; a virago. 

Slav, stay tliv hands, thou art an amazon. 

And liL'Iitesf with the sword. Shakesp. 

AMBA GES, n. .s. [Lat.] A circuit of 
words ; a circumlocutory form of speech ; 
a multiplicity of words; an indirect 
manner of expression, 

'I hey gave ihojsC complex ideas name!*, that they 
iniuht the more ea>ilv record and tliscourse of 
things ihev weic* dallv conversaht in, without 
long awbogn ami circnmloruiions ; amt that the 
things thex were conlimially to gi\e and receive 
iidorniation about, might he the easier and (luick- 
er un<lcrsto«»d. lAtckc. 

Amba'gious. adj. [from ambages.] Cir- 
cumlocutory ; perplexed ; tedious Diet. 

A M B A ss a' D E. 71. 5. {ambussade, Fr.] Em- 
bassy ; character or business of an am- 
bassador : a w ord not now in use. 

When you disgrace me in my ambatisadv, 

'I'hen 1 degradcil vuu fioui being king. Shakesp. 

AMBA'SSADOUR. n. s. [ambassadeur, 
Fr. embaxador. Span. It is written dif- 
ferently, as it is supposed to come from 
the French or Spanish language ; ^d 
the original derivation being uncertain, 
it is not easy to settle its orthography. 
Some derive it from the Hebrew 
to tell, and ICfX a messenger; others 
from amhactusy which in the old Gaul- 
ish, signified a servant ; whence ambaa- 
da, in low Latin, is found to rigiiify aer- 
vice, and ambasciator, a servant; others 
deduce it from ambacht, in old Teuto- 
nick, signifying a government ; and Ju* 
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nius mentions a possibility of its descent 
from mmSAsim ; and others from am for 
ad, and bassus, low, as supposing the 
act of sending an ambassadour, to be in 
some sort an act of submission. All 
these derivations lead to write amba^sa- 
dour, not emhassadour.] A person sent 
in a public manner from one sovereign 
power to another, and supposed to re- 
present the power from which he is sent. 
The person of an ambassadour is invio- 
lable. 

Ambassadour is, in popular language, 
the general name of a messenger from a 
sovereign power, and sometimes, ludi- 
crously, from common persons. In the 
juridical and formal language, it signi- 
fies particularly a minister of the high- 
est rank residing in another country, and 
is distinguished from an envoy, wlio is 
of less dignity. 

Give first ndmittauce to th* amltmndonrs. Shuk. 

Rais’d by these lio(>es,l sent im new', before, 
Nor ask’d 'xoiir leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
But come without a pledge, niy own arabussadour, 

Dt uden. 

Oft have their black amhassadonrs appeur’d 
Loadeo with gifts, and fill’d the courts of Zaniu. 

Amba'ssadrrss. 71. 8. [a7nbas8adrice, Fr.] 

1. The lady of an ambassadour. 

2. In ludicrous language, a woman sent 
on a message. 

Well, my amfmsadre8S > ■■ 

Come you to menace w-nr, and loud defiance ^ 

Or docs the peaceful olive grace your brow 'iLyae. 

A'mbassage. 71. [from ambassadour.] 
An embassy ; the business of an ambas- 
sadour. 

Maximilian entcruiiicd them with dilatory 
answers ; so us the ionnal part of their ambasiagt 
might w'dl warrant their further stay. Bacun. 

A'MBER. n.s. [from amhar, Arab, whence 
the lower w liters fonned ambarum.] 

A yellow Ir.inspaieiit subxtaiicc of a guititiious 
or hituminous consistence, hut u resinous taste, 
and a smell like oil of tnrpeiuiiie ; chielly iomid m 
the Bditick St a, along the coasU of Prussia. .Sorut* 
ivdlurnlists refer it to the \eir<’tahle, oiheis to ila* 
iiiiiierHl, and some even to the animal kiagd' m. 
IMiiiy desciihci, it as a icsinous juice, ooznig fioni 
aged pines and firs, and discliarged thence into 
the sea. He adds, that it was hence the andt nts 
^ave it the denomination ofsuremum, fiom snvcxib, 
juice. .Some have imauined it a concretion of tiie 
tears of birds ; other-*, the urine of a beast : others, 
the scum of the lake (’ephisis, near tin* Allantick , 
others, a congelation formed in the Bullick, and 
in some fountains, where it is found swiiinuin^' 
like pitch. Others supfKise it a hitutuen trickling 
into the sea from subterraneous sources ; but lliis 
opinion is also discarded, us good umficr having 
been found in digging at a considerable distaiue 
from the sea, as that gathered on the coast. Hoc r- 
haave ranks it with camphire, which is a conert te 
oil of aromatic plants, elaborated by heat into .i 
crystalline form. Within some pieces of amber 
have been found leaves and insects included ; 
which seems to indicate, cither that the amber was 
originally in a fluid state, or that, having l>een ex- 
posed to the Bull, it was softened, and rendered 
susceptible of the leaves and infects. Anther, when 
rubbfm, draws or attracts bodies to it ; and, by 
friction, is brought to yield light pretty copiously 
in tlie dark. Some dlsUnguisn amber into yellow, 
white, brown, and black : but the two latter are 
svpposed to ^ of a diflerent nature and denomi- 
nation i tbe one called^/, the other ambemis. 

Trevoux, Chambers. 

Limiii amber U a kind of native balsam or resin, 
Ufietiirpeiitine ; clear, reddish, or yellowish ; of 
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ft pleftsant sroel), almost like ambergris. It flows 
from ftti incision made in the bark of a fine large 
tree in New Spain, called by the natives otmL 

Chatnhen. 

If light pcnctrateth any clear body, that is co- 
loured, as painted glass, ambers water, and the 
like, it gives the light the colour of its medium. 

Peacham. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar shade ; 

But poplar wiealfu .s around ln> teinjiles spread. 
And tears (»f amber triekleci down his head. Addis. 

The spoils of eJephatits the roofs inlay, 

And studdcMl amber ilarls a golden ray. Pape, 

A'mbf.r. adj. Consisting? of* amber. 

AVith searfs, and fans, and double charge of 
brnv’r\ , 

AVitli amber bracelets, heads, and all this knav’ry. 

Shalu.sp. 

A'Mnr.R-nRTNK. w. s. Drink of the co- 
lour of amber, or resembling amber in 
colour and transparency. 

All your clear ambcr-dnnk is flat. Bacon. 

A'mrkr«ris. W..9. [from dr;.}ftrr andgm, 
or grey ; that is, grej/ amber.] 

A fragrant drug, that melts almost like wax, 
commonly of a greyish or ash colour, used both 
as a perfume and a cordial. Some imagine it to 
be the excrement of a bird, which, being melted 
by the heat of the sun, and washed olf the shore 
by the waves, is swallowed by whalis, who re- 
turn it back in the condiliou we lind it. Others 
conclude it to he the evciemcnt of a cetaceous 
fish, beeaus** sometimes found in the intestines of 
.such animals. But we IiuNe no instance of any 
fxcrement capable of inelling like wax ; and if 
it weie llu* excrement of a whale, it should ra- 
ther lx* found wlicro thtse animals abound, as 
about Grc’onl'ind. Otliers take it for a kiinl of 
w.i\ or gum, wliicli distils from trees, and drops 
into f! c sen, wbeie it rongtals. Many of the 
oi’ent-iis imaidne It sjuiims out of the sen, as naph- 
tha (Io( s out tif ‘•oinc fountains. Otliers a.ssert it 
t«» h,3 a vegel.iiile ]>roi!uetioTi, issuing out of the 
ro ;t of a tree, whose roots always shoot towards 
tile sea, and disch.irge lliem‘'clve.s into it. Others 
fii.iiutain, that amberfrrk is mailo from the bouov- 
combs, which fall lott) file sea from the rocks, 
wheu* the bees had finmed their nests; several 
fKTsons having soen |>i<'ei*5 that were half amber- 
and half plain li(mey-comh ; and others have 
found large puces of «V//Vrgn«, in w liicli, ssheu 
broke, hones -comb, and hone\ loo, were found 
in the middle. Nrumaiin absolutely d<*nics it to 
be an animal suhstanci*, as not yielding, in the 
ainl; sis, any one animal princijilc. Jfe con- 
cludes it to he a bitumen issuing out of (he earth 
into ti’.c sea ; at first of a viscous consistence, but 
h.itdcning. by its mixture with sonic liipiid iiajjh- 
t!*a. into the'form in which sse find it. 

7rerou t . ( 'hamhers. 
Ih’rmudas waird with rocks, who docs not 
know 

’I’Imt happy island where huge lemons grow, 

B here shining ])earl, coral, and many a pound. 

On the ricli slioie, of amhtrf^ris is found ■* IValler. 

A'mbk.r-skiu), or mtisk-seid, rosemblcs 
millet, i.s of a bitterish t'lste, and brought 
dry from Martinico and Egypt. Charnb. 

A'MBKR-TREn. 71, s. [frufex Africanus 
amhram sptraiis ] A shrub, wliose beau- 
ty is in its smnll evergreen It'avcs, which 
growas close as heath, and, being bruis- 
^ between the fingers, emit a very fra- 
grant odour. Miller, 

AMBIDEXTER, n.#. [Lat.] 

1 . A man w^ho has equally the use of both 
his hands. 

Kodiginus, undertaking to give a reason of 
/Mn5W«fm, and left-handed men, delivcreth a 
third opinion. Brouvi. 
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12. A man who is equally teBAy to act on 
either side, in party disputes. This 
sense is ludicrous. 

Ambid£XT£'ritY 4 n. 8. [from ambidex- 
ter,] 

1 . The quality of being able equally to 
use both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

Ambidf/xtrous. adj. \irom ambidexter, 
Ijit.] 

1. Having with equal facility the use of 
cither hamL 

Others, not considering amhidextrous and U^ft- 
handed men, do totally submit unlti the efficacy 
of flic liver. Brown, 

2. Double dealing ; practising on both 
sides. 

yKsop condemns the double practicc.s of trim- 
mers, and all false, shuffling, and uifibidexttvus 
dcalingv, L’/'Isfrawgc. 

Ambide'xtrousness. n,s, [i^rom ambi- 
dextrous,] The quality of being ambi- 
dextrous. Diet* 

A'mbient. adj, [ambiens, Lat.] Sur- 
rounding; encompassing; investing. 

This which yicld.s or fills 

All space, tlic rt»i/)itnf air wide interfus’d. Milton. 

'1 he thickness of a plate requisite to produce 
any colour, depends only on the density of tlu* 
plate, and not on that of* the ambient iij(*dium. 

l^cwlons OpLk'kb. 

Around him dance the ros 3 ' hours, ^ 

And damasking the ground with flow’rs, 

AVith ambient sweets perfume the morn, 

Fenton to Ijord (iower. 

Illustrious virtues, who by turns have lose 
AVitli happy laws her empire to sustain, 

And with full pow*r assert her ambient main. Prior. 

The uinhient aether is too liquid and empt^’, to 
impel horizontally with th.it piodigious celerity. 

Benilvp, 

A'MRKW, n, s, [French.] An entcr- 
tiiinmcnt, consisting not of regular 
courses, but of a medley of dishes set on 
tog('ther. 

When straiten’din your time, and servants few, 
"A’cuM riclily then compose an ambigu ; 

AVherc first and second course, and your desert, 

All in one single table have their )>art. 

Aiag’s Art of Cookery. 

Ambiou'ity. n.s. [from ambiguous.] 
Doubtfulness of meaning ; uncertainty 
of signification ; double meaning. 

AVith ambigtiitirs they often entangle themselves, 
not marking w hat doth agree to the word of God 
in itself, and what in regard of outward acci- 
dents. HiMxkcr. 

AVe can clear these ambipiities, 

And know their spring, their head, their true de- 
scent. ^ SJiakcsp. 

The words are of single signification, without 
any ambiguity ; and tlicrefore I sliull not trouble 
you, by straining for an interpretation, where 
there is no difficulty ; or distinction, where there is 
no difference. South. 

AMBFOUGUS. adj, [ambiguus, Lat.] 

1. Doubtful; having two meanings; of 
uncertain signification. 

But what have been thv answers, what hut dark. 
Ambiguous, and with doubtful sense deluding ^ 

* Mdton. 

Some expressions in the covenant were ambi- 
guous, and left so ; because the persons who 
framed them ^cre not all of one mind. Clarendon. 

2. Applied to persons using doubtful ex- 
pressions. It is applied to expressions, 
or those vhat use them, not to a dubious 
or suspended state of mind. 
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Til’ god, who rul'd her Iftb'rkig 

In these mysterious words bis mind exprest ; 
Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the rest 

Brydets, 

Silemx at length the guy Antinous broke. 
Constrain’d a smile, and thus ambiguous spoke. 

Pope, 

Ambi'guously. adv, [from ambiguous,] 
In an ambiguous manner; doubtfully 
uncertainly ; with double meaning. 
AmbFcuousness. 7?,s, [from ambiguous,] 
The quality of being ambiguous ; un- 
certainty of meaning ; duplicity of sig- 
nification. 

AMBi LOtiY. w. s. [from ambo, Lat. and 
Talk of ambiguous or doubtful 
signification. Diet. 

Ambi'loquous. ad/, [from ambo and 
loquor, Lat.] Using ambiguous and 
doubtful expressions. Diet, 

Ambi'loquy. n,s. \ambiloquium, Lat.] 
The use of doubtful and indeterminate 
expressions ; discourse of doubtful mean- 
ing. Diet, 

A'mbit. n,s, [ambitus, 'L bA,!] The com- 
pass or circuit of any thing ; the line 
that encompasses any thing. 

I'he tusk of a wild b»)ar winds about almost into 
a perfect ring or ho ip ; only it is a little writhen. 
In JiiCfisuring hy the ambit, it is long or round 
about a foot aiid two inches; its basis an inch 
over . Orew's Musaum. 

Ambi'tion. n. s, [ambitio, Lat.] The 
desire of something higher than is pos* 
.sossed at present. 

1, The desire of pn'fcrment or honour. 

AVho would think, without having such a mind 
as Autiphilus, that so great goodness could not 
liave hound gratefulness P and so high advance- 
ment not have satisfied his ambition’/ Sidney. 

2, The desire of any thing great or ex- 
cellent. 

The quiek’ning power would be, and so would 
rest ; 

The sense would not he only, hut he well ■ 

But wit’s ambition longetli to the best, 

Vor it desires in endless bliss to dwell. Davies. 

Urge them, while their souls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 

Lest zeal, now melted hy the windy briath 
Of soft petitions, pit> , and rcMuorse, 

Cool and congeal again to what it was. Shakesp 

3, It is used with to before a verb, and oj 
bel'ore a noun. 

1 had a very early amlntion to recommend my- 
self to your l>Jrdshi|»’s patronage. Adduon. 

'I’here was an ambition of wit, and an afl'eetation 
of gayety. Popes Prejacc to his Letters. 

Ambi'tious. adj, [ambitiosus, I^t.] 

1 . Seized or touched with ambition ; de- 
sirous of advancement ; eager of ho- 
nours ; aspiring. It has the particle of 
before the object of ambition, if a noun ; 
to, if expres.sed by a verb. 

VA c seem ambitious God’s wliolc work t' undo. 

JJomie. 

'I'hc ncighb’ring nionarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed: 

"i’hc world is at thy choice, except but one. 

Except but him thou cunst not choose alone. 

Dryden. 

You have been pleased not to sufler an old 
man to go discontented out of the world, for want 
of that protection, which be bud been so long 
ambitious, Vryden, 
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Tnjan» a piince ambUUm of glorjs descended 
to the moutJit of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
went upon the ocean, where, seeing a vessel trad- 
ing to the Indies, he had thoughts of outdoing 
Alexander. ^ Arbuthnct on Coins. 

9. Eager to grow bigger; aspiring. 

I have seen 

Tir amhititnis ocean swell, and rage, and foam. 

To bo exalted with the threal’ning clouds.S/mfcesp. 1 

Ambi'tiously. adv. [from ambitious,] 
In an ambitious manner ; with eagerness 
of advancement or preference. 

With such glad hearis did our despairitig men 
Salute th’ appearance ot the princess deet ; 

And each ambitiouUy wou,.j claim tiie ken, i 
That with first eyes did distant safety meet. Dn/d. 

Here Fleckiioe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambtiiouily designed his Sh— *8 thronrt Dryden. 

Ambi'tiocsness. fi. 5. [from ambitious.] 
The quality of being ambitious. 

A'mbitupk. n. s, [ambio, Lat.] Com- 
pass ; circuit ; circumference. D/cf . 

To A'MBLE. V, n. [ambler^ Fr. amhuhy 
Lat.] I 

1. To move upon an amble. SeeAMRLK. 

It is good, on some occasiojis, to enjoy as much 
of the present, us will not einlanger our futurity ; 
and to provide ourselves of the viituoso’s saddle, 
which will be sure to amble, when the world is 
upon the hartlest trot. Ihydm. 

S, To move easily, without hard shocks, 
or shaking. 

Wh(>-<im6/es lime withal Arich man that hath 
not the gout; for he lives merrily, because he 
feels not pain ; knowing no hurthen of Iicavy te- 
dious penury : him time ambles withal. 

Shah esp, A s you like it. 

S. In a ludicrous sense, to move witli sub- 
mission, and by direction ; as a horse 
that amblisuses a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, v» himpering she, 
Shall make him amble (m ag»is>ip's message, 

And take the distaff with a hand .is patient, 

As e’er did Hercules. Horn's Jane Shore 

4. To walk daintily and aftcctcdly, 

I am rudely stampt, and want love’s majesty. 

To strut before a wanton umblnifr r) \ twpU.'Shakesji. 

A'mble. n.s. \irom lo amble ] Apace 
or movement in which the horse removes 
both his legs on one side ; as, on tlie fiir 
side, he removes his fore and hinder leg 
of the same side at one time, wliilst his 
legs on the near side stand still ; and, 
when the far legs arc upoti the ground, 
the near side removes the fore leg and 
hinder leg, and the h‘gs on tlte far side 
stand still. An amble is tJie first pace 
of young colts, but wdten they have 
strengtii to trot, they quit it. There is 
no amble in the manage ; riding-masters 
allow only of walk, trot, and gallop. A 
liorse may be put IVom a tret to a gallop 
without stopping ; but lie cannot be put 
from an amble to a gallop witliout a stop, 
which interrupts the justness ol‘thc ma- 
Farriir's Did, 

A MBLER. w. s. [from To amble.] A hor.se 
that has been taught to amble ; a pacer. 
A'mblingly. adv. [from ambling,] V^iih 
an ambling movement. 

A.]\IDTt(J STA., fi. 8, [apJm^otria,] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from 
which every thing eminently pleasing to 
the smell or taste is called ambrosia, 

2. The name of a plant 
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ft liM Wife fioscttloQi flowers, prodaced on se- 
parate partr of the same plant from the fruit, hav- 
ing no visible petals : the fruit which succeeds the 
female flowws, is shapM like a chib, and is prick- 
ly, containing one oblong seed in each. 

The species are, 1. The marine or sea ambrosia, 
2. Taller unsavoury sea andfrosia, 3. ’fhe tallest 
Canada ambrosia. Miller. 

Ambro'sial. adf, [from ambrosia.] Par- 
taking of the nature or qualities of am- 
brosia; fragrant; dclicioiM; delectable. 

Thus while God spake, ambroiial fragrance fill’d 
All hoav’n, and in the blessed spldti ^ct 
Sense of new joy inetfable diffus’d. Milton. 

Tlio gifts of heav’n my following song pursues, 
Aerial noney and ambrosial dews. ^ ^ Dryden. 

'j'o farthest shores ih’ ambrosial spirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

A'mbry. fi.s, [a word corrupted from 
ahnonri/,] 

1 . The place where the almoner lives, or 
where alms are distributed, 

2. The place where plate and utensils for 
housekeeping are kept ; also a cupboard 
for keeping cold victuals : a word still 
used in the northern counties, and in 
Scotland. 

A MBS ACR. n.s, [from ambo, Lat. and 
ace.] A double acc; so called when 
two dice turn up the ace. 

1 hiid rather he in this choice, than throw amhs 
acc f«»r ni\ life. Shakesp. ill's w(ll that ends well. 

Tins w ill he yet clearer, by consideriug his own 
inslance of casting ambs ace, though it paitakc 
more of contingency th.mot ficedom. Supposing 
the positurc ot the part>’s hand who did throw 
the dice, su|)})osing the figure of llie table, and of 
the dice themselves, supposing the measure of 
force ajiplied, and supposing all other tilings 
whulMlid concur to the jirod action of that cast, 
to be the very same they were, there is no doubt 
but in this case the cast is necessary. 

Jiramhall against llobbt s. 

Ambula'tion. n.s. [ambulatio, Lat.] 
The act of walking. 

From the occult and invisible motion of the 
muscles, in station, proceed more otfciisivc lassi- 
tudes than from ambulation. Brauns Vulg. Er. 

Ambulatory, adj. [amhuh, Ivat.] 

1 . That which has the power or faculty of 
walking. 

I '1 he gr.idient, or ambulatcnrif, are ‘•uch as require j 
some iuisis, or bottom, to u]>iu)ld them in their 
motions; such wcie those self-moving statues, 
wbicli, unless violently detained, would of them- 
selves run away. T1 ilknis's Math. Magick. 

2. That which happens during a passage 
or walk. 

He was sent to conduct Iiither the princess, of 
whom Ins majesty had an aw6w/a/eri/ view in his 
travi Is. 11 of <(»//. 

3. ]Mo\ cable; a*?, an ambulatory court; 
a court wliich removes from place to 
place for the exercise of its jurisdiction. 

A'mbury, n, s. A bloody wart on any 
part of a horse’s body. 

Ambu.sca'de. n.s. [cmbuscadr, Fr. Sec 
Ambush.] A private station in which 
men lie to surprise others ; ambush. 

I'lten waving liigh her torch, the signal made, 
Wliich rous'd iDc Grecians from their ambuscade. 

Dryden. 

When I behold a fashionable table set out, I 
fancy that gouts, fevers, and Ictharries with in- 
numerable (fiitempcrs, lie in ambuscade among the 
disbes. dddison. 
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Ambuaca'do. n. s. [emboscada, Span,] 
A private post, in order to surprise an 
enemy. 

Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck. 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign tlirnats. 

Of breaches, amduicadofi, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom d(*ep. 

Shakesp. Borneo and JulieU 

A’mbush. ft. s. [ambuscbft Fr. from bois, 
a wood ; whence embttschtr^ to hide in 
woods, ambushes being commonly laid 
under the concealment of thick forests.] 

1. The post where soldiers or assassins are 
placed, in order to fall unexpectedly 
upon an enemy. 

Tie residue retired deceitfully towards the 
place of their ambush, whence issued more. Then 
pie carl maintained the fight. But the enemy, 
intending to draw the Engfifih further into their 
ambush, turned away at an easy pace. Hayward. 

Charge, charge, their ground ! he faint 'raxallans 
yield. 

Bold in close ambush, base in open Celil. 

Dryden' s huUun Lmyeror. 

‘ 2 . The act of surprising another, by lying 
in wait, or lodging in a secret post. 

Nor shall we need, 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Ileav’n, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 

j Or ambush from the deep. Milton's Ear. Lost. 

3. The state of being posted privately, in 
order to surprise ; the state of lying in 
wait. 

4. P(»rhaps the persons placed in private 
stations. 

I’m you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 

Once did I lay un ambush for your \i(c.Shak, R II, 

A mbushed. adJ. [from amhusli.] Placed 
in ambush ; lying in wait. 

Thick as the shades, there issue swarming bands 
Of andnish'd men, whom, by their arms and dress, 
To be Taxallan enemies I guess. 

Dryden' s Indian Emperor. 

Ambvsumf.NT. n. $. [from ambush ; 
wliicli see.] Ambush ; surprise : a word 
now not used. 

Like as a wily fox, that having spied 
Wlu're on a sunny h.ink the lambs do play, 

Full closely creeping by the hinder side, 

Lies in ambushment of his* hoped prey. Spenser. 

Ambi'st. adj, [ambusttis, Lai.] Burnt; 
scalded. Dirt. 

Ambu'stion. n.s, [ambustio^hoi.] A 
burn ; scald. 

A'm kl. «. 8. [email, Fr.] The matter 
with which the variegated works are 
overlaid, which we call cnitmeUed, 

'J'lie materials of glass melted with calcined tin, 
compose an umliaplianous body. 1 his white aruti 
is fhe basis of all those fine concretes that goM- 
smitlis and artificers employ in the curious art of 
enamelling. BoyU onColoim,. 

AMEN, adv. [a word, of which tlie ori- 
ginal has given rise to many conjectures. 
Scaligcr writes, that it is Arabick ; and 
the ilabbies make it the conqyound of 
the initials of three words, signifying 
the Lord is a faithful king; but the 
word seems merely Hebrew, which, 
with a long train of derivatives, signifies 
firmness, certainty, fidelity.] A term 
used in devotions, by which, at the end 
of a prayer, we mean, so be it : at tlie 
end of a creed, so it is. 
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One cried, God bless us! and, Amen! the 
other, 

As they had seen bjc with these hangman’s hands, 
listening their fear, 1 could not say Amen, 

When they did say Qod bless WH. 'Shakcsp. Marb. 

Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, from ever- 
lasting and to evcrlastiiic, Amen and amen. 

Psalm xU. 15. 

Ame'nable. /id/\ [amesnnlfle,Fr.nmener 
^uelquun, in the Frencli courts^ signi- 
fies, to oblige one fo apj^iar to answer a 
charge exhibited against him.] Respon- 
sible ; subject so as to be liable to en- 
quiries or accounts, 

AtMin, bccM'iso the iitfcriour sort were loctse and 
poor, and not aim'nahle to the law, he provided, 
anotlit'r iicl, (!uif five of the best and oldest per- 
sons of every sept, sliould bring in all the idle j)er- 
sons of tlieif sirname, to be )iistifiod l>y the law. 

iSo Jiihn Davies nil Ireland. 

A'menage. lw.5. [They seem to come 
A'^jE^A^CK. 1 from amencr, Fr.] Con- 
duct ; Itehaviour ; mien ; words disused. 

For be is fit to use in all assays, 

Whether for arms and warlike amcnauce, 

Or else for wise and civil gosernauce, Spenser. 

Well kend him so far spare, 

'J'b* enebanjer, !)> bis arnis and amennnee, 

When under him he saw his L 3 bian st(‘ed to 
pranee. Fairif Queen. 

To AMF/ND. r.a, [amendtr, Fr. emendo, 
Lat.] 

1 . To correct; to cliange any thing that is 
wo’oiig to something better. 

2. 1 o reform the life, or leave wickedness. 
In these two cases we usually w'rite 
mend. See Mend. 

Amend ytnir w ^^s^^n(l \ourdoiiijs, and i will 
cause s ou to dwe I! In this place. jerem. vii.5. 

S. To restore passages in writers, which 
the copiers arc supposed to have depra- 
ved ; to recover the true reading. 

7o Ame'nI), v.v. To grow better. To 
amend differs from to improve ; to im- 
prove s\ippo‘?es or not denies that the 
thing is well alrcadj", but to amend im- 
plies something wrong. 

As iu> fortune eilher amends oi impairs, I mav 
d'*Llare it unto ;you. Sidney. 

At liis touch 

J-uch sanctity lulli heaven given his hand, 

They presently omf7td. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

AME'^iDE. n.s. [French.] This word, 
in French, signifies a fine, by wdiich re- 
cnm])en'jc is supposed to be made for the 
fault committed. We use, in a cognate 
signification, the word amends. 
Amendment, n. [amen dement, Ft,"] 

1. A change from bad for tlie better. 

Drf(tre it was jiresented on the stage, some 
thimrs in it ha\o passed jour njiprobation and 
amend mint. Dmden. 

Man is always mending and altering bis works •, 
but nature ob'-er\« v the >aine tenf>ur, because her 
works me so pei feet, that there is no t>l,ue for 
amenehiicnts ; nothing that can be reprehended. 

Pay on the Criation 
Tlicre are nnnij natural defects in the under- 
sttnding, capable of mnem/meuf, which are over- 
liK)ked and wholly nctdecled. LocAe. 

a. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they 
which would not be drawn to amemiment of life, 
hy the testimony which Moses and the prophets 
have given, concerning the miseries that ndlow 
sinners after death, were not likely to be persuad- 
ed bv other means, although God from the dead 
should have raised them up preachers. Hook^. 
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Behold ! famine and plague, tffhulation and 
guiih, are sent ai seourgetTor smtisdr^ 

i tJOToSt xvi. 19. 
Though a serious purpose oC amendmentt and 
true acts of ooiitfition, before the habit, may be 
accepted by God ; yet there is no sure judgment 
whether this purpose be serious, or these acts true 
acts of contrition. Hammond's Pract. Catechism. 

3. Recovery of health. 

Your honour’s players, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleasant comedy. Shaketp. 

AME'NDi^ttfT. «. 8, [emendafio, Lat.] It 
signifiiii, in law, the correction of an er- 
rour committed in a process, and espied 
iiefore or after judgment; and some- 
times after the party’s seeking advantage 
by the errour. Blmnt 

Ame'nder. II. jr. [from amend,’\ The 
person that amends any thing. 
Ame'nds. n. 8. [amende, Fr. from which 
it seems to be accidentally corrupted.] 
Recompense ; compensation ; atone- 
ment. 

If I have too austerely punish’d you. 

Your compentation makes ampuls. Shake^ 
Of the amends recovered, little or nothing re- 
turns to those that had suffered the wrong, but 
Cf.mmouly ail runs into the prince’s coffers. 

Ualei^h’s Kssavs. 
1’bcrc 1, a prisoner chain’d, scarce freely draw 
'file air imprison’d also, close and damn, 
Unwholesome draught ; but here 1 feel amends. 
The breath of henv’ii fresh blowing, pure and 
sweet. 

With day-spring born ; here leave me to respire. 

JSldtnn. 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that 1 
may make the world some part of amends for many 
ill plays, by an heroick pocm.^ Dryden 

if our souls be immortal, this makes abundant 
amemh and comnensation for the frailties of life, 
and sufferings or this state. TiUoteon. 

It is a strong argument for retribution hereafter, 
that virtuous persons are very often iinfortun«ite, 
and vicious persons prosperous ; which is repug- 
nant to the nature of a Being, who appears infi- 
nitely wise and good in all his works ; unless wc 
neay supposc that such a promiseuous distribu- 
tion, which was necessary »or carrying on the de- 
signs of providence in this life, will benctified 
and made amends for in another. Spectator. 

Ame'nity. n.s, [amenite,Fr.amee7titas, 
Lat.] Pleasantness; agreeableness of 
situation. 

If the situation of Babylon was such at first ns 
in the davs of Herodotus, it was a seat of amenity 
and pleasure. Brown. 

Amenta'ckous. [amentatus, Lat.] 
Hanging as by a thread. 

Tlie pine tree hath amentaceous flowers or knt- 
kins. Miller. 

To AME'RCE. v. a. [amcrcier, Fr 
p.oi9 fjLu aptspersf seems to give the origi- 
nal.] 

1. To punish with a pecuniary penalty ; to 
exact a fine ; to inflict a forfeitu re. It is 
a word originally juridical, but adopttnl 
by other writers, and is used by Spenser 
of punishments in general. 

where every one that misseth then her make, 
Sfmlf be by him amerc’d with penance dni:,Spenser, 
But I’ll amerce you with so strong a fine, 

That you shall all repent the loss of mine. Shak. 

All the suitors were considerably amerced ; yet 
this proved but an ineffectual remedy for those 
miscliiefs. Hale. 

2. Sometimes with the partide in before 
the fine. 
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’They sliall amerce Wra in an hundred shekels 
of silver, and give them unto the father of the 
damsel, because he hath brought up an evil name 
upon a virgin of Israel. Deut, xsii. 19. 

3. Sometimes it is used, in imitation of 
the Greek construction, with the parti- 
chof. ^ 

Millions of spirits, for his fault amerc'd 
W heav ii, and from eternal splendours flung 
For hi8 revolt. mtm. 

Ame'rcer. n. 8. [from amerce.] He that 
sets a fine upon any misdemeanour ; he 
that decrees or inflicts any pecuniary 
punishment or forfeiture. 

Ame rcement. \ n. s. [from amerce.] 
Am e'rci AMENT, f The pecuniary pu- 

nishment of an offender, who stands at 
the mercy of the king, or other lord in 
his court. Cowell. 

All amercements and fines tliat shall be imposed 
upon them, shall come unto themselves. 

Spenser's State (if Ireland. 

Ames ace. n.s. [a corruption of the wonl 
ambs are, which appears, from very old 
authorities, to have been early softened 
by omitting the b.] Two aces on two 
dice, 

BiU then my study was to rog ilie dice. 

And dcxt’rously to throw the lucky sice ; 

'I'o shun ama ace, that swept my slakes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they shnuhl convey 
False bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryd, 

A'mes.s. n.s. [corrupted from fl/wice.] A 
priest’s vestment. TJict, 

Ametho'dical. adj. [from a and me- 
thod.] Out of method; without me- 
thod ; irregular. 

A'iMRTHYST. n.s. contrary 

to whw, or contrary to drunkenness : so 
calleil, either because it is not quite of 
the colour of wine, or because ' it was 
imagined to prevent inebriation.] 

A piLcious stone of a violet colour, bordering on 
pur|)le. The oriental amethyst is the harot^.st, 
scarcest, aii'l most valuable it is generally of a 
dovecoloin, though some are purple, and others 
white like the diamond. The German is of a 
violet colour, and the Spanish are of three sorts ; 
the best are the blackest or deepest violet: others 
arc itlinost quite white, and some few tinctured 
with yellow. The amethyst is not extremely hard, 
bnt easy to be engraved upon, and is next in va- 
lue to the emerald. Suoury. Chambers. 

Some stones approached the gr«nmie complex- 
ion ; and several nearly resembletPihe 

Woodward. 

A'mkthyst. [in heraldry] signifies the 
same colour in a noblemen’s coat, that 
pur pw'e does in a gentleman’s. 
Amethy'stinr. adj. [from amethystP] 
Resembling an amethyst in colour. 

A kind of amethystine flint, not composed of 
crystals or grains, but one entire massy stone. 

’ Greys. 

A'MIABLE. adj. [aimable, Fr.] 

1 , Lovely ; pleasing. 

That wbicli is good in the actions of men, doth 
not only delight as profitable, but as amiable also. 

Hooker. 

She told her, while she kept it, 

’Twould make hex amiahlc, subdue roy fathef 
Kntirciv to her love ; but if she lost it. 

Or made a gift of it, ray father’s eye 

Should hold her loathed. Shaketp. Othello 

2, Pretending love ; shewing love. 

Lay amiable seige to the boiH^sty of this Ford’s 
vrife ; use your art of wooing. Shaketp, 
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A'miablbness. n.t. [from amiable.] 
The quality of being amiable ; loveli- 
ness ; power of raising love. 

As soon as the natural f;ayety and amkhUncuofl 
tlie young man wears off, Uicy have nothing left 
to commend them, but lie by among the lumber 
and refuse of the species. Addison, 

A'miably. adv, [from amiaHrlca] In an 
amiable manner ; in such a manner as to 
excite love. 

A'MICABLE. aiff. famicaMis, LaU’ 
Friendly ; kind. It is commonly used 
of more than one ; as, they live in an 
amicable manner ; but we seldom say, 
an amicabh action, or an amicable man, 
though it be so used in this passage. 

0 grace serene ! oh virtue heav'nly fair, 

Divine oblivion of low-thouehted care ! 

Fresii blooming hope, gay OHUghter uf the sky ! 
And faith, our early immortality ! 

Dntereacli mild, each amicable guest ; 

Receive and wrap me in cternarrest. Pape. 

A'micablrness. n,s, [from amicable/ 
The quality of being amiable ; friendli- 
ness; goodwill. 

A'micably. adv, [from amicable.] In 
an amicable manner ; in a friendly way ; 
with goodwill and concord. 

They see 

Tliroiitfh the dun mist, in blooming beauty fresh. 
Two lovely youths, that amicaldp waikt 
O’er verdant meads, and pleas’d, perhaps, revolv’d 
Anna’s late connwc.sts. Philips. 

1 fouml my subjects amicahlp join 

To lessen their defects by citiiig mine. Prior. 

In ilolland itself, where it is pretended tliat 
tlie variety’ of sects live so amicahlp together, it is 
iiutonous how a turbulent party, joinnig with the 
Armenians, did attempt to destroy (he republick. 

Swifi^s Church of England Man. 

A'mice. n.s. [amiclus, Lat. amid, Fr. 
Primum ex sex indxmentis episcopo et 
presbtfleriis communibus sunt, amictiis, 
alba, cingulum, stola, manipulus, et pla~ 
neta. Du Cange. Amidus quo rollum 
itrin^itur, et pectus tegitur, castitatem 
interioris hominis dcsignat : tegit enim 
cor, nc vanifafes cogitet ; stringit uu- 
tern colium, nc inde ad linguam ix'anseat 
tnendacium. Bruno.] The first or un- 
dermost part of a priest’s liabit, over 
which he wears the alb. 

Thus pass’d tlic night so foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim steps in amke grey 

Milton, 

On some a priest, succinct in amice white. 
Attends. Pope. 

Am To. \prep. [from a and mid, or 

AMi'DST.j midst.] 

1. In the midst; equally distant from 
either extremity. 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may enl : 
iUit of the fruit of this fair tree amidst 
1 he garden, God hath said, ye shall not eat 

Milton. 

The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s 
statue of the great duke, amidst the four slaves, 
chained to his pedestal, are very noble sights. 

Addison. 

2. Mingled with; surrounded by; in the 
ambit of another thing. 

Amid my flock with woe ray voice I tear. 

And, but bewitch'd, who to his flock would moan ? 

Sidnevt 

So hilhs amid the air encounter’d hills, ^ 
Hurl’d to and fro with jaculation dire. MUtona 
What have 1 done, to name that wealthy swain, 


Tlie boar amidst my crystal streams 1 bring. 

And southern winds to blast my flow’ry 

Araata's breast the fury thus invades. 

And fires with rage amid the sylvan shades. 

i>ryde». 

3. Amongst; conjoined with. 

What tho’ no real voice nor sound 
Amid thejr radiant orbs be found i 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever singing, as they shine, 

** The hand that made us is divine.” Addison. 

AmFss. adv, [fromti, which, in this form 
of composition, often signifies according 
to, and miss, the English particle, which 
shews any thing, like the Greek ma^l, 
to be wrong ; as, to miscount, to count 
erroneously; to mUdo, to commit a 
crime: amiss tlierefore signifies not 
right, or out of order.] 

1. Faulty; criminal. 

For tliat which thou hast sworn to do amiss. 

Is yet amiss, when it is truly done. 

Shakesp. King John, 

2. Faultily ; criminally. 

We Ijope therefore to reform ourselves, if at any 

time we have done amiss, is not to sever ourselves 
from the church we weie of before. Hooker. 

O ye powers that search 

Tbt; heart of man, and weigh his inmost thouglitn, 
If I have done amiss, impute it not ! Addison. 
S, In an ill sense. 

She sigh’d withal, they constru’d all amiss. 

And tliought slie wish’d to kill who long’d to kiss. 

Fairfax. 

4f. Wrong; improper; unfit, 

EKamples have not generally the force of laws, 
wliich all men ought to keep, hut of coun.sels only 
and jicrsuasions, not amiss to be followed by them, 
whose case is the like. Ilwkcr. 

Methinks, though a man had all science, and all 
principles, yet it might not Ic amiss to have some 
conscience. Tillntson. 

5 , Wrong ; not according to the perfection 
of the thing, whatever it be. 

Your kindred is not much amiss, ’tis true ; 

Yet I am somewhat better born than you. Dryd, 
1 built a wall, and when the mason’s plaid the 
knnv« s, nothing delighted me so much as to stand 
by, while my servants tlirew down what was amiss. 

Suip. 

Reproachful; irreverent 

Every ]»eopIe, nation, and language, which 
speak any thing amiss against the God of Shadracli, 
Meshacli, and Abednego, shall be cut in pieces, 
and their liou'es shall he made a dunghill ; because 
there is no other God llmt can deliver aftcr^ this 
sort. Daniel, iii. ‘29. 

. Impaired in health; as, I was some- 
what amiss yesterday, but am well to- 
day. 

8. Amiss is marked as an adverb, though 

it cannot always be adverbially render- 
ed ; because it always follows the sub- 
stantive to which it relates, contrary to 
the nature of adjectives in English ; and 
though we say the action was amiss, we I 
never say an amiss action. I 

9. Amiss is used by Shakespeare as a 
noun substantive. 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toy seems prologue to some great amtir. 

Hamlet. 

Ami’ssion. n. s. [amissio, Lat.] Loss. 
ToAmi't. Va a. \amitio,lM/\ To lose*, 
a word little in use. i 


^ Ice is water cong^Ied by the frigidity of the 
air, whereby it acquireih no new form, but rather' 
a consistence or deterrirnmtion of its diiptiency, 
atid amituth not its essence, but condition of flui- 
dity. Brownes Vulg. Err. 

A'mity. It. 5. [amitie, Fr, amicitia, lAit] 
Friendship, whether publick between 
nations opposctl to war ; or among the 
people, opposed to discord; or between 
private persons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very 
meeting of men together, ami their accomuanying 
one another to the house of God, should inake. 
the bond of tlieir love insoluble, and tie them in a 
league of inviolable amity. Hooker 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league 
and amity with all the world, 

Sir John Davies on Ireland, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity; whicii appears most strongly 
III bearing thus* the absenee of your lord. Shakesp. 

And ye, oliTyiians, with immortal liate 
Pursue this race, this service dedic it<- 
'i’o my deplored ashes ; let there Ui 
'Twixt us and them no leagiic nor amity. Denham, 

AMMO'NIAC. n.s. The name of a drug. 

Gum AMMONiAf is brought from the East Indies, 
and is supposed to ou/.c from an niuheliifnrovis 
plant. Jnoscoridcs savs, it is the juice of a kind 
of ferula growing in l^arlmry, and the plant is 
called agasullis. I*Jin3’ calfs the tree mitopum, 
which, he says, grows neai ilu* Jemple of.lupiter 
Ammon, wlicnce the gum takes its num«‘. It 
oii^'hl to he in dr^ drops, white within, yeli<»ui'‘li 
withotit, ea*^ily I'usihle, resinous, somewrjfit hiitc r, 
and of a very sharp taste and smell, soiuevsh \l like 
gurlick. This gum is said to have vuv<'(l the an- 
cients for incense, in their saciiliees. 

Savory. Trevoux. 

Sal Ammoniac is a volatile salt of two kinds, an- 
cient and modern. The ancient sort, described 
by Pliny and Dioscorides, was a native salt, ge- 
nerated in those large inns wliere tlie ctowds of 
pilgrims, coming from the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, used to lodge , ssho tivvelliug upon cameU. 
and those creatures in rene, whetc tluit cciohra- 
ted temple stood, utitiing in the stables, or in the 
parched sands, out of tills urlno, which is jemark- 
nbly strong, luone a kind of salt, demmiinuted 
sometimes from the temple, Ammounw. uud some- 
limes from the country, Cinrn'ior. No more of 
this salt is produced llKac ; and fiom this di fieleii- 
cy, some suspect there never was ;iny such thoig 
but this suspicion is removed, h^ the lai{:e (pr n- 
tities of a salt nearly of the same nature, iliroun 
out by mount yEtna. 

The modern sal ammouioc is made in Ki:y)>i . 
wlierc long-nccked glass hodlts, filled with soot, 
a little sen salt, and the uiine of cattle, and h.n 
ing their rnoutlis luted with a piece of wet cotton, 
are placed over an oven or furnace, in a thick hed 
of ashes, nothing hut the necks ajipeaiing, and 
kept tliere two days and a night, wuh acontimiul 
strong fire. The steam swells up the cotton, ami 
forms a paste attlm vent- hoi hindering tlie salts 
from evaporating; which stick to the top of the 
bottle, and are taken out in those largo cake*', 
which they send to England. Only soot exhaled 
from dung, is the proper ingredient in lliis prejm- 
ration ; and the dung of caiutds affords ilie 
strongest. 

Our chymists imitate the Egyptian sol ammo- 
ni<K, by adding one part of common salt to five ef 
urine ; with which some mix that quantity of soot, 
and patting the whole in a vessel, they raise from 
it, by sublimation, a while, friable, farinaceous 
substance, which they call sal amnumiac. 

Chambers. 

Ammoni’acal* [from ammoniac.] 
Having the properties of ammoniac 'salt. 

Homan Iflood calcined, yields no fixed salt ; 
nor is it a sal ammontack ; for that remains in- 
' mutable after repeated distillations ; and distilla- 
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tiou destroys thr ammoniaral quality of animal 
salts, and turns tiiem uikaline : so that it is a salt 
mitl^br quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor quite 
Hcid, nor quite alkaline, nor quite ammoniacal ; hut 
soft arul beui^^n, approaching nearest to the na- 
tun’ of sal aniraoniac. Arbuthnot. 


AMO 

The voice of God they heard, 

Now walking in the garden, by soft winds 
|3rought to tneir ears, while day declin’d : they 
heard. 

And from his presence hid themselves, among 
The thickest trees, both man and wife. MtUoti. 


AMP 


Ammuni'tion. «.s. rsupposed by some P* Conjoined with others, so as to make 
to come from amonitio, which, in thcl of the number. , 

- 1 have then, as yon sec, observed the failiiip of 

many great wits amongst the inodcnis, who nave 
attempted to write an epic poem. Dryden 

There were, among the old lioman statues, sc 
voral of Venus in dilFcrent postures and habits , 
as there are many particular figures of her made 
after the same de.sign. Addison. 

A'morist. «. s. [from An ina- 

morato; a gallant; a man professing 
love. 

Female beauties arc as fickle in their faces as 
tiieir minds ; though casualties should spare them, 
age brings in ii necessity of decay : leaving doters 
Ujjon red and white perplexed by uncerininty 
both of the continuance of their mistress’s kiiul- 
iiess and licr beauty, both which are necessary to 
tin* nmm’ist'H joys and quiet. Jioytc, 

AMOHO’SO, n.s. [Ital.] A man ena- 
moured. Diet. 

A'mouous. adj. [amoroso, Ital.] 

. In love; enamoured ; with the particle 
of before the thing loved; in Shake- 
spearv, on. 

Sure my brother is amiVt'orn on Hero ; and hath 
withdra%Mi her father to break with him about it. 

Shake*p. 

Tiic undrous master own’d her potent eyes, 

Sich’d when he look’d, and (remhled as he drew 
Each flowing line coidirni’d his first surprize, 
And as the piece advanc’d, the passion grew. 

1 *rior. 

2. Naturally inclined to love ; disposed to 
fondness; fond. 

Apes, as soon as lliey have brought fortli their 
young, keep tlieir eyes fastened on them, and are 
never wearv of admiring theii beauty ; so ainomn^ 
is nature of whatsoever she produces. 

Drodens Di^'resnoy. 

, llclating, or belonging to love. 

1 that am not shaj/d for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an nm’rous looking-glass, 

I, that am rudely st.irapt. Shakesp. Hich.Ml. 

^ And into all things from her air inspir’d 
The spirit of love, and amorous deligijt. Miltm. 

In the amorous net 


barbarous ages^ secrtis to have signified 
supply of provision ; but it surely may 
be reasonably derived from munitio, for 
lification ; chosts a munitions, things for 
lltc fortresses.] Military stores 
Tliey must make iheiu'^elves defensible against 
strangers; and must Inivc the assistance of some 
t.M<’ military unin, and convenient arras and 
a .imiinition f >r their d< fence. Itacon. 

1 Ik* eolniu l s(;iicl to put in llie ammunition he 
bioiight wjlh him; which was only twelve har- 
ie)s of powdir, and twelve hundred weight of 
ni'ifeti. Clamulon. 

'Ml tin* lich mines of learning ransackt are, 

'J o furnish amtnunilhn for this war. Dcnluim 
But now his stores of ammumtinn spent, 

111 ** naked valoui is his onls guard : 

Rare ilnmders arc from his dumb cannon sent, 
And solitary guns are scarcely lieard. Vnjdtn. 

Ammunition bukad. n.s. Bread for 
the supply of the armies or garrisons. 
A'mnesty. n.s. [ufjLfnritt.] An act of| 
oblivion ; an act by wliich crimes against 
the government, to a certain time, arc 
Fo obliteratetl. that they can never be 
brought into charge. 

I never read of a biw enacted to take away tbe 
force of all laws, bv wliicli a m.Mi may safely com- 
inil upmi llie last of .lune, wji.rt he would infidli- 
bl,\ be Iianged for, if he committed it on the first 
of .hily ; by which tiu* greatest criminals inaN es- 
cape, provided they continue long enough in 
power to untiquate their crimes, and, by stifling 
them awhile, deceive the iegisiature into an am. 
ncity. Su'ijt. 

Amni'colist. n . s . [timnico/tf, Lat.] In 
habiting near a river. Diet. 

Amni'gf.nous. n. s. [amnigenusy Lat.] 
Born of a river. Diet. 

A'MNIOK.ln. s. [Lat. perhaps from 
AiMMOS. 5 

Tire innermost menihraiio with whieli the fiTtus 
in ti e womb is most immediately covered, nod 
with which the rest of the scciiiidmes, the chorion, 
ami alantois, are ejected after birth. It is whiter 
and thinner than the chori«ui. It also contuins 
nutritious hum<uir, separated by gbiuds fi»r that 
purjio'-e, wilti which the foetus is preseived. It 
is *)ulwaidly cloalhed with the urinary membrane 
atul the cliorifui, wljich sometimes .stick so close to 
one nnotlier, that they can scarce be separate d. It 
h.is als i its vessels from the same origin as the 
cho/ioii. Qumeu- 

AMO MUM. n.s. [Lat.] A sort of fruit. 

T'.c commeutarors on Pliny and Dioscorides 
9 uppt»se it to be a fruit difl'ereut from ouis. 'i’he 
modern amomum appears to he the sison of the an- 
cients, or //osturd sPuif-/) im/fi/. It resembles the 
muscat grape This fiuil is hruugijt from the 
East Inmes, and inake^ part of treacle. It is of 
a hot ipicy taste and smell. Trcvoui, Chambers. 

AMONG. \p^p* [amanj, 5 cman 3 , 
Amo'ngst. ) Saxon.] j 

1. Mingled with; placed with other per- 
sons or things on every side. 

AmongU strawberriei sow here and there some 
borage-seed $ and you shall find the strawber- 
ries under those leaves far morelarge than their 
leUowf. Bacon, 


First cauglit they lik’d ; and each his liking chose 

Milton. 

O * how I long m V careless limbs to lay 
Undof the pUntane's slimle, and nil the. day 
With am'rous aiis my fancy entertain, 

Invoke tlic muses, and improve my vein ! Waller. 

A'moiu)USLY. adv. [from amoi'ous.] 
fondly; lovingly. 

^Vhen thou wilt swim in that Jive-bath, 

Each fish, which every channel hath, 

W'ill amorously to thee sw'ini, 

(i ladder to catch (hec, than ihoii him. Vonne. 
A'MOROuSNEbS. n.s. [from flWiom/9.] 
The quality of being amorous ; fond- 
ness ; lovingne.ss ; love. 

All Gyiiccia’s actions wen* iuterrupted by Basi- 
iius, as proceeding from jealousy oi his amorous- 
fiess. iSidnetf. 

Liiidanior has wit, and amorousneys enough to 
make him find it more easy to defend fair ladies, 
tlian to defend hiniself against them. Boyle mi Col. 

AMORT, adv. fd la inert, Fr.] In the 
state of the dead ; dejected ; depressed ; 
spiritless. 

How fares my Kate ? what, sweeting, all amort ? 

Shakesp. Taming of^ the Shreiv. 

Amortization. \ n. b. [amoriisBement, 
Amo'btizement. / amorttBsahU, Fr.] 
The nght or act of transferring lands to 


mortmain ; that is, to some community, 
that never is to cease. 

Every one of the religious orders was confirmed 
by one pope or other ; and they made an especial 
provision for them, after the laws of amertkaUion 
were devised and put in use by princes. 

^ytiffeU Parergon Juris Ctmonici. 

To AMO'RTIZE V. a. [amortir, Fr.] To 
alien lands or tenements to any corpora- 
tion, guild, or fraternity, and their suc- 
cessors ; which cannot be done without 
licence of the king, and the lord of the 
manour. Blount. 

’J’his did concern the kingdom, to have farms 
suflicient to maintain an able body out of penury, 
and to amortize part of the lauds unto the yeo- 
maiiry, or middle part of the peoph*. Bacon. 

To A Mo'wi. v.a. [amoveo, 

1 . To remove from a post or station : a 
juridical sense. 

2. To remove ; to move ; to alter : a sense 
now out of use. 

Therewith, nmoued from his sober mood, 

And lives heyet, said he, that wrought this act? 
And do the heavens aflord him vital food ? 

Fairy Queen. 

At her so pitcouf cry was much amov'd 
Tier champion stout. luiry Queen. 

Tb Amo'unt. V. n. [monfer, fr.] 

. To rise to in the accumulative quantity ; 
to compose in the whole ; with the par- 
ticle to. It is used of several suras in 
qiiantilics added together. 

Let ns compute a little more particularly how 
much this will amount to, or how many oceans of 
water w’ould be necessary to com|>ose tins great 
ocean row ling in the air, without bounds fir banks. 

Bimiel's Theory. 

It is used, figuratively, of the conse- 
quence rising from any thing taken al- 
together. 

TJic errours of young men arc the ruin of busi- 
ness j but the erri>ar.s of aged men amount but to 
tliis, that raor.* might have been done, or sooner. 

Baron. 

Judgments tliat are made on tlic wTong side of 
the danger, amount to no more than aii aflectation 
of skill, w'ithout cither creditor ctrecl. L’Estran^e. 

AmiVunt. 71. s. [from To amount.] The 
sum total ; the result oJ‘ several sums or 
quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanities of life, 

Where are \ou now, and wliat is your amount t 
Vexation, liisajipfiinlment, and reinorsv*. TIumsou. 

AmoVr. n. s. [amour, fr. amor, Lat.] An 
afiliir of gallantry ; an intrigue : gene- 
rally used of vitious love. The ou sounds 
like 00 in poor. 

No man is j)f .so general and dlfl*usivr a lust, as 
to pn^MCute his u)uours ail the w'orld ov^r; and 
let it hum never so outrageously, yet the impure 
flame will cither die of itself, or coiiMune the body 
that harbours it. Smth , 

'I’lip restless youth search’d all the world around *, 
Bill how can Jove jn hlsm/amrs be found ^dddison. 

A'mpf.r. n. s. [ampjic. Sax.] A tumour, 
with inflammation ; bile : a word said, 
by Skinner, to be much in use in Essex ; 
but, perhaps, not found in books. 

AMPHI BIOUS, adj. [5/*f ♦ and 

I . That which partakes of two natures, so 
as to live in two elements ; as, in aiaand 
water. 

A creature of amphUhiout nature, 

On land a beast, a fish in water. hudshm. 

Those are called att^fhibiaui, which live freely 
in the air, upon the earthi and yet are observed 
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to Utc long upon water> «s If they were natural 
inhiibitantt of that element ; though it be worth 
tlie exatninaiion to know, whether any of those 
creatures that live at ease, and by choice, a good 
while, or at any time, upon the earth, can Itve a 
loim time together, perfectly under water. Locke* 
^shes contain much oil, and amphibious ani- 
mals participate somewhat of the nature of fishes, 
and are oily. Arbuihtwt. 

2, Of a mixt nature, in allusion to animals 
that live in air and water, 

Traulus of amphibious breed. 

Motley fruit of iiiungrel seed ; 

By the dam from lordlings sprung. 

By the sire exhal’d from dung. Swift* 

Amphi'biousness. n. s. [from amphi- 
bious,] The quality of being able to 
live in different elements. 

Amphibolo'oical. adj. [from amphi- 
bology,] Doubtful. 

AMPtiiBOLo'oiCALLY. adv, [from am- 
philndo^ical.] Doubtfully ; with a 
doiihtfiiT meaning. 

AMPHIBOLOGY, n. s. [^^^(piCoXoyU.] 
Discourse of uncertain meaning. It is 
distinguished from equivocation, which 
means the double signification of a sin- 
gle word ; as, noli regem occiderc timere 
bonum cst, is amphibology; captarele- 
pores, meaning by lepot'es, cither hares 
or tests, is equivocation. 

Now the fullucies, whereby men deceive others, 
luul are deceived themselves, , the ancients have 
divided into >eil)al and real ; of the veihal, and 
such as conclude from mistukcii of tlie word, 
Uiere are but two worthy our jiotaliun ; the fal- 
lacy of equivocation, and amphibology. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 
He that afTnm’d, *uaiiist sense, snow black to be, 
Might prove it by this amphibology ; 

Things arc not what tliey seem, 

T Vrses on Clcavclund. 
In defining obvious anpearances, wc aic to use 
what is most plain ami easy ; that tlie mind he 
not rai.sled by amphibologies into lallacious deduc- 
tions. ChmviUe. 

Amphibolous, adj, [a/x(p» and gaAAs;.] 
Tosswl from one to another ; striking 
each way. 

Never was there such an amphibolous quarrel 
botli parties declaring themselves for the king 
and making use of his name in all their remon- 
itrances, to justify their actions. IlowHL 

Ampiii'logy. n, s, [a^p» and Aoy<^.] 
Exjui vocation ; ambiguity. fJict. 

AMP HIS A . n*8, [Lat. 

A serpent supposed to have two heads, 
and by consequence to move with either 
end foremost, 

I'liat the atnvhislkena, that is, a smaller kind of 
serpent, which moveth forward and backward 
hath two heads, or one at either extreme, was 
aihrmed by Nicander, and others. 

Brownes Vulgar Errours. 
Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbana dire. 

Milton. 

KMPHTSCII, ft,#. [Lai, apjpio'Km, of 
and erxm a shadow.] Those people 
dwelling in climates, wherein the sha- 
dows, Ht different times of the year, fall 
both ways; to the north pole, when the 
iun is in the southern signs ; atid to the 
south pole, when he is in the northern 
signs. These are the people who in- 
habit the torrid tone. 
Akphithe'atHS. n , a, [of 
cf ttfAfs and dfiiefUM.] A building in a 
circular or oval form, having its area 
VOL. I. 
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encompassed with rows of seats one 
above another: where spectators might 
behold spectacles, as stage plays, or gla- 
diators, The theatres of the ancients 
were built in the form of a semicircle, 
only exceeding a just semicircle by one- 
fourth part of the diameter ; and the am- 
phitheatre is two theatres joined toge- 
ther; so that the longest diameter of 
the amphitheatre was to the shortest, 
as one and a half to one. 

Within, an amjihitheatre appear’d 
Rais’d in degrees ; to sixty paces rear'd, 

That when a man was placea in one degree, 
Height was allow’d for him above to see. Dryden. 

Conceive a man placed in tlie burning" iion 
chaii at Lyons, amid the insults and mockeries 
of a cremded amphuheutret and still kee|)ing bis 
seal ; or stretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of hre, and breathing out his soul among 
the exquisite sufferings of such a tedious execu- 
tion, rather than renounce his religion, or hlas- 
piieme his Saviour. Addison. 

A'MPLE. adj. [amplus, I^t] 

1. Large; wide; extended. 

Ilcnv’ii descends 

In universal bounty, shedding herbs, 

And fruits, and llowers, on Nature’s ample lap. 

Thomson* 

2. Great in bulk. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any de- 
monstration of grief?—— 

She took ’em, niid read ’em in my presence, 
And now' and then an ample tear trill’d oownn 
Her dtdicate checks. Shakespeare's King Lear. 

3. Unlimited ; without restriction. 

Have what you ask, your presents I receive ; 

Diiid where and when* you please, with ample 
leave, Dryden. 

4. I.iberal; large ; without parsimony, | 

If we speak ot strict justice, God could no waj*^ 

have been bound to requite man’s labours in so 
largo and ample manner as human felicity doth 
iiiijiort ; in as much as the dignity of this exceed- 
cth so far the other’s value. Hooker, 

5. Magnificent; splendid. 

To dispose the ]>rince the more willingly to 
undertnke his relief, the earl made ample promises, 
that, wiriiin so many days after the siege should 
he raised, he would advance his highness’s levies 
with two thousand men. Clai'endon. 

6. Diffusive; not contracted; as, an ample 
narrative, that is, not an epitome. 

A'mpleness. n. s, [from ample*] The 
quality of being ample ; largeness ; 
s})lendour. 

Impossible it is for a person of my condition to 
produce aiiv thing in proportion either to the 
ampUncss of the body you represent, or of the 
places you bear. South. 

To A'mpliate. V. a, [amplio, Lat] To 
enlarge; to make greater; to extend. 

He shall look upon it, not to traduce or exte- 
jiuate, but to explain and dUucidate, to add and 
ampliate. Brown. 

Amplia'tion. «•«. [from ampliate.] 

1, Enlargement ; exaggeration; extension. 

Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but 

ought to be restrained and interpreted in the 
mildest senne. Ayliffe's Parergon 

2. Diftuseness; enlargement. 

The obscurity of the subject, apd the prejudice 
and prepossession of moat readers, may plead ex- 
cuse for any ampliations or lepetitions that iqay 
be found, whilst 1 labour to express ipysclf pliun 
and full. Holder. 

To Ampli'ficate. v,a. [ampUJico, ]^t.] 
To enlarge ; to spread out; to amplify. 

Diet, 
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Amplifica'tion. It. 8. [amplification, 
Fr. amplificatio, Lat.] 

1, Enlargement; extension. 

2. It is usually taken in a rhetorical sense, 
and implies exa/^gerated representation, 
or diffuse narrative ; an image heighten- 
ed beyond reality ; a narrative enlarged 
with many circumstances. 

1 shall sunimnrily, without any ampUficatinn at 
all, shew in what manner defects have been sup- 
plied. Davies. 

Things unknown seem greater than they are, 
and are usnuliy received with amplifications\iho\e 
their nature. Brown's J nigar Knours. 

Is tlie po(‘t justifiublc for relating suui incredible 
ampliJicaUons ^ It iimy be answered, if he had put 
these extiavagaiicc** into the mouth of Ulysses, he 
had been unpiudonable ; but they suit ‘well the 
character of Alcinous. J’tyjc. 

A'mplifikr. n. 8. [from To amplify*] 
One that enlarges any thing ; one that 
exaggerates; one that n'presents any 
thing with a large display of the best 
circumstances ; it being usually taken in 
a good sense. 

])oriliaus could need no amplifier's month fur 
the highest point of prai>»e. Sulmy, 

To A'mplify. v, a. [amplifier, Fr.] 

1. To enlarge ; to increase any material 
substance, or object of sense. 

So when a ercfit moneyed man hath divided 
his chests, ana coins, and bags, he seemeth to 
himself lichcT than he whs : and therefore a way 
to amplijv any thing, is to bieak it, and to make 
anatomy of it in several parts, and to examine it 
according to tlie several circumstances. Bacon, 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow 
to more broad, do amplify the sound at the coming 
out. " Bacon, 

2. To enlarge, or extend any thing in- 
corporeal. 

As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
up in these blind ages, so giew up in them withal 
a desire of amplifying their powtr, that they might 
be as gieat in temporal forces, us men’s opinions 
have formed tliem m spiritual niatien>. lialyjgh* 

3. To exaggerate any thing ; to enlar|^ it 
by the manner of representation. 

Thy general is my lover ; I Lave been 
The book of his good acts ; whence men have read 
Ilis fame unparallel’d, haply amplified. Shakesp. 

Since I have jiluinly lai^ open the negligence, 
and errours of every age lliat is past, I wouhl not 
willingly seem to Hatter the present, by ampltjying 
the diligence and true iudgmeiit of those servi- 
tours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davus 

4. To enlarge; to improve by new addi- 
tions. 

In paraphrase the author’s words are not strictly 
followed, Ilis sense too is amplified but not altered, 
as Waller’s translation of Virgil. Dryden, 

1 feel age advancing, and my health ts hisuf- 
ficient to increase and amplify tliese remarks, to 
confirm and improve these rules, and to illumi- 
nate tlie several pages. TFatU. 

To A'mplify^ v. n. Frequently with the 
particle on. 

1. To speak largely in many words to 
lay one's self out in diffusion. 

When you affect to ampiq'y on the former 
branches of a discourse, you will often lay a ne- 
cessity upon yourself of contracting the latter, and 
prevent yourself in the most important part of 
your design. - Watts's Logick. 

2, To form large or pompous representa- 
tiona. 

An excellent medicine for the stone might be 
conceived, by amphfyine; appiehenMions able to 
break a diamond. " " Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

1 have somclinies In'eii forced to amplify an 
others ; but here, where the subject is so friiilful 

L 7» 
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t!iat the harvest overcomes the reaper, 1 am short- 
ened by my chain. ^ 'Dryden. 

Homer ampiytes, not invents ; and as tiiere was I 
really a people called Cyclopcans, so they might 
be men ^ great stature, or giants. P<jpe i Odyaey. 

A'mplitude. n. [amplitude^ Fr. 

plifudo, Lat.] 

1 . Extent. 

Whatever I look upon, wiihin the amplitude of I 
heaven and earth, is evidence of human igno-| 
ranee. Glanvilte. 

£. Largeness; greatness. 

Men should learn how severe a thing the true in- 

a uisitiou of nature is, and accuntom themselves, by 
le light of particulars, to cniarce their minds to 1 
the amplitude of (he world, and nut reduce the I 
world to the narrowness of their minds. Bacon, | 

5. Caj)acity ; extent of intellectual facul- 
ties. 

With more than human gifts from lieav'nt 
adorn’d, 

Perfections absolute, graces divine, 

And amplitude of mind to greatest deeds. Milton. | 

4. Splendour ; grandeur ; dignity. 

In the great frame of kingdoms and common- I 
wealths, it is in the pouer of princes, or estates, I 


to add amplitude and greatness to their kinwloms. 

Bacon's xjsai 


A.M U 

To cut off a limb: a word used only 
chirurgery. 

Amongst tbe cruisers, it was complained, that 
their surgeons were too active in amjmtating frac* 
tured members. Wisemans &urgcty. 

Amputa'tion. ft. ff. [amputafio, Lat.^ 

The operation of cutting off a limb, or other 

{ >art_of the body. The usual method of per 
orming it, in the instance of a leg, is ns follows 
The proper part for 1 he operation being four or 
five inches below the knee, the skin anti llesh are 
first to be drawn very tight upwards, and se- 
cured from returning by a ligature two or Ihrt'c 
fingers broad: above this ligature another hiose 
one is jias^ed, for the gripe; which being twisted 
by lueaiis of a stuk, may Im* sliaitcnedto any de- 
gree at pleasure. Then the patient being* con- 
veniently situattd, and the operator placed to 
the inside of the liuib, which is to be held by one 
assistant ab<i\e, and another below tlic part de- 
signed for the operation, and the gripe sulhcieiit- 
ly tuisted to prevent too large an hauuorrliage, 
the llesh is, with a stroke or two, to be separati'd 
from the bone with the dismcmlK.'ring knife. 
I’lien tlie periostium being also divided from the 
bone with the back of the knife, saw tlie bone 
asunder, with as lew strokes as possible. When 
two parallel bones are conccined, the fiosh tliaf 


5, Copiousness; abundance, 

You should say every thing which has a pro- 
per direct tendency to this end ; always Jiro- 


‘ CTows between tliein must likewise he separated 
before the use of the saw. This being done, the 


poitioning the amplitude of your matter, and the | 
of your discourse, to yo 
the length of your time, to the 


ftiiness ( 


your discourse, to your great design ; 
_ h of your time, to the convenience of 
your hearers. Watts's Logirk. 

6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, 
denotes the horizontal line subtending 
the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude, in astronomy, an arch of j 
the horizon, intercepted between the 


gripe may be .slackened, to give an opportunif \ 
of ^‘arching for the large blood vessels, and si‘- 
ciiring the iiajinorrhage at their mouths. Afler 
making propi r appluations to the stump, loosen 
the first ligature, and pull both the skin and the 
flesh, as far as comenientl^ may he, over the 
stump, to cover it; and secure them with flie 
cross stitch made at the depth of half or three 
quarters of an inch in the skin. Then njiply 
pledgets, astrifigciits, plaisters, and other iieces- 
feancs. Chambers 

The Amazons, by (he amputation of (heir right 
breast, had tlic freer use of their how, 

Braun's Vulgar Krroim 


true east^and west puinU^^^^ n, s. [amulette, Fr. amutetum, 

or amoletum, quod malum amolifur, 
Lat.] An appended remedy, or preser- 
vative ; a thing hung about the neck, or 
any other part of the body, for prevent- 
ing or curing of some particular diseases, 
Tliat spirits arc corporeal, seems at first viev 
a conceit derogative unto himself ; yet herein he 
establishcth the doctrine of lustrations, amulets 
and chaniis. Broun s Vulgar Brroun 

llicy do not certainly know the fal^ty of what 
they rcjiort ; and their ignorance must serve you 
as an amulet against the guilt both of deceit and 
malice. Government of the Tmigue. 


centre of the sun or star at its rising or 
setting. It is eastern or ortive, when the 
star rises; and western or occiduous, 
when the star sets. The eastern or west- 
ern amplitude are also called northern 
or soutnem, as they fall in the northeni 
or southern quarters of the horizon. 

8. Magnetical amplitude is an arch of tbe 
horizon, contained between the sun at 
his rising, and the east or west poiht of 
the compass; or, it is the difference of 


tlie rising or setting ofthe sun, from the Am URco'siTY. n.^, [amurca, Lat] The 


east or west parts of the compass. 

Chambers, 

A'mply. adv, [ample, Lat] 

1. Largely; liberally. 

For whoM* well-being, 

So amvly, and with hands so liberal, 

I'hou bast provided all things. Milton. 

'I’he evidence they had before was enough, 
oinply enough, to convince them ; but they were 
resofved not to be convinced : and to those, who 
arc resolved not to l>e convinced, all motives, all 
arguments, arc equal. Atterbury, 

2. At large ; without reserve. 

At return 

Of him so lately promis'd to ihy aid, 

The woman's seed, obscurely liien foretold, 

Now amplter known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. 

MUtan. 

8. At large; cq)iously; with a diffusive 
detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply 
written, and with all the force and elegance of 
words ; otliers must be cast into shadows , that is, 
passed over in silence, or but faintly touched. 

Dryden't Bujresnoy. 

To A'MPUTATE. v, a, [amputo, Lat.] 


quality of lees or mother of any thing, 

Diet. 

To AMU'SE. V, a, [amuser, Fr.] 

1. To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill 
with thoughts that engage the mind, 
without distracting it. To divert im- 
plies something more lively, and to 
please, something more important. It 
IS therefore frequently taken in a sense 
bordering on contempt. 

They think they see visions, and arc arrived to 
some extraordinary revelations ; when, indeed, 
they do but dream dreams, and amuse themselves 
with the fantastick ideas of a busy imagination. 

Decay of Biety. 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is 
much in love, to amuse himself with trifles. Walsh. 

To draw on from time to time; to keep 
in expectation ; as^ he amused his fol- 
lowers with idle promises. 
Amusement, n. s. [amusement^ Fr.] 
That which amuses ; entertainment 
Every interest or pleasure of life, even tbe most 
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trifling amusement, is suffered to postpone tbe one 
thing necessary , Hagers, 

^ Durinj; his confinement, nis amusement was to 
give poison to dogs and cats, and see them ex 
pire b^" slower or quicker torments. Bope 

I was left to stand the battle, while others, 
who had better talents than a dra|>er, thought it 
no unpleasant amusement to look on with safety 
whilst another was giving them diversion at the 
liasard of bis liberty. Swift 

Amu'sek. fi. s, [amuseur, Fr.] He that 
amuses, as with false promises. The 
French word is always taken in an ill 
sense. 

Amu'sive. adj. [from amuse.] That 
which has the power of amusing# I 
know not that this is a current word. 
But amaz’d, 

Beholds U.” amustve arch before him fly. 

Then vanish quite away. Thomson. 

Amv'gdalate. adj, [amygdala, Lat.] 
Made of almonds. 

Amy'gdaline. adj. [amygdala, Lat] 
Relating to almonds; reserabling al- 
monds. 

An. article, [ane, Saxon; een, Dutch; 
fine, German.] The article indefinite, 
used before a vowel, or h mute, See A. 

1. One, but with less emphasis; as, there 
stands an ox. 

Since he cannot be alwa^ s employed in stud^> , 
reading, and conversation, there will be many im 
hour, besides what his exercises will take uj>. 

Locke, 

2, Any, or some; <is, an elephant might 
swim in this >\atcr. 

He was no way at aw uncertainty, nor ever in 
the least at a loss'conec ruing ati^ branch o( it. 

Locke. 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod. 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God. Pope. 

, Sometimes it signifies, like a, some par- 
ticulai* state ; but this is now disused. 

It is certain that odours do, in a small degree, 
nourish, csiiecially the odour of wine; and we 
see men an liungred do love- to smell hot bread. 

Bacon. 

4. An is sometimes, in old authors, a 
contraction of and if. 

lie can’t flatter, he ! 

An honest mind and plain ; he must speak truth. 
An they will take it so ; if not, he’s plum, ^akesp. 

. Sometimes a contraction of and be- 
fore if. 

Well I know 

The clerk will ne’er wear hair on’s face that had it. 
—Ho will an’ tf he live to bo a man. Shaketp, 

6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if. 

My next pretty corresjiondent, like Shake- 
speare’s lion 111 Pyramus and Xlii&be, roars an’ it 
were any nightingale. Addison. 

A'ISIA. adv. [«»».] A word used in the 
prescriptions of physick, importing the 
like quantity ; as, wine and honey, d or 
ana Jii; that i.s, of wine and honey 
each two ounces. 

In the same weight iimoccnco and prudence 
take. 

Ana of each does the just mixture make. Cowlen. 

IleMl bring an apothecary with a chargeable 
long bill of arm. Drydotu 

ANA, n. s. Books so called from the last 
syllables of their tHles; as, Scaligerma, 
Thuaniana ; they are loose thoughts, or 
casual hints, dropped by eminent men, 
and collected by their fnends. 
Anaca'mptick. adj, [oamtipsflsi,] Re- 
flectinc^. or reflect : an anacamptif^k 
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mndi Ml edfo; an anaeamptkk liflli a 
hill that produces an echo. 
Anaca'mpticks. «# a. The doctrine of 
re^ec^ hgh^ or catoptricks. It has 
no singular. 

Anacatha'rtick. n,a. [SccCathab- 
TiCK.] Any medicine that worics up- 
wards. Quincy. 

ANACEPHALMOSIS. n,8. 

xAnn?.) Recapitulation, or summary of 


ANA 

ing some perfect sente applicable to the person 
named. Camdm. 

Anagra'mmatist. If. a. [from ana* 
gram.] A maker of anagrams. 

To Anagra'mmatizb. e. n. [anagram* 
matiitr, Fr.] To make anagrams. 

Anale'ptick. a(^j. [»MiXwTMel^.] Com- 
forting ; corroborating : a term of phy- 
sick. 

Analejptick medicines cherish the nerves, and 
renew tlie spirits and strength. Quim'y. 


1 Recapitulation, or summary oi renew the spirits and strength. 
the principal heads of a discourse. Z)icf. Ana'logal. affj* [from analogous.] 
1.. • AiiAlnirrMis ? liAviiiir rplfttinn. 


Ana'chorete 

Ana'choritb. 


,ln. s. 
) ous 


, s. [sometimes viti- 
ously written anchor 


Analogous ; liaving relation. 

When I see many analogal motions in animals, 
, / ' T a’ 1 1 vu thongli I cannot call them voluntary, yet 1 see 

TttC ; A monK WilO, Wltn them spontaneous, I have reason to conclude 

the leave of his superiour, leaves the that these in their principle are not simjHy ine- 

convent for a more austere and solitary ^hanical. i. ; n 

^ Analo gical adj, [trota analogi/ ] 

‘ Yftli« not Iovfde.d here, Imt hen? doth sit, >• Used by way of aiialogy. It^emspro- 


Vow’d to this trench, like an anachorite. Vmne. perly distinguished iroin analogous, as 

Ana'chronism. n, s. [from and words from things; analogous signi- 

An errour in computing time, fies having relation, and analogical 

by which events are misplaced with having the quality of representing re- 
regard to each other. It seems pro- lation. 

peily to signify an errour by which an It is looked on only as the image of the true 
pvpnt i'« nlnopfl tno parlv • hut is 0 *ene. and that not as a proj>er likencHs, hut l.y 

event is piacea too eariy , out is gene representatiem. StiUingjitci 

rally used for any errour in chronology. w hen a word, \^hich ori-^inally si^nkies any 
This leads me to tlie defence of the famous ana- imticular idea or ohjert, is attributed to several 

chiomsnit in making /Eneas and Dido cotemtior.'i- oilier ohjeeth, not b\ uay of reseiidil.ince, but on 

^ie^ . for it is certain, that the heio lised almost the account of st ine evident reference to the ori- 

Iwo hundred years before the building of Car- ginal idea, this is peculiarly called an 

lluige. Dri/(/tn. word ; so a sound or liealtli\ ])ulse, a sound di- 

ANACLA'TICKS. n. S. and jeKaw.] gWion, sound sleep, me so railed, with referciiee 

to a sound and m'auhy constitution ; hut if vou 
The doctrine of refracted light , diop- sjieuk of sound doclriile, or sound speeth, tills is 
tricks. It has no singular. by way of resemblance to health, .ind llie words 

ASAlJtPLOSiS. n. S. [anuhvfmni.l «;<• Wlai-horictl. _ \yam'„Logkk. 

Hcduplication ; a figure in rhetorick, in ^ Analogous ; liaving resemblance or 
which the last word of a foregoing mem- . , . , . 

, *11 4.1. £ . p * here is placed the minerals wtween the in- 

ber OI a period bee oines the nrst of the nniniute ana vegetalile province, partldputiiig 

following ; as, he retained his virtues something analogical to either. 

a// A/ji misfortunes, misfortunes . , Halt s Ong. oj Mankind, 

whiclumlyhhviriue. brought upon him. ^nalo gically. erfr. [from analog, ea ] 
Anagoge'^icau adj. That at>a1og.cal mm.ner; in an analo- 

which contributes or relates to spiritual „..i. 

elevation, or religious raptures ; myste- formity of the Divine Nature, and'of nil his 

rious ; elevated above humanity. IJict. Wtirks, that there is some one universal nrinci- 

ANAGo'GiCAt. adj. [anagogi^iue Fr.] 

Mysterious; elevated; religiously ex- natures. Chivne. 

alted. Diet. Analo'gicalne.ss n,s, [from ana logi- 

An ago'gically. adv, [from anagogi- caL] The quality of being analogical ; 

cal.] Mysteiiously ; with religious fitness to be applied for the illustration 

elevation, of some analogy. 

A'NAGRAM. It. [(»»• and A Ana'logism. n s» [araA©y»«rf 4 oc.] An 

ccmceit arising from the letters of a name argument from the cause to tlie effect, 
transposed; as this, of W,i,l,l,i,a,m, To Ana'logize, v. a, [from analogy,] 


A,o,y, attorney-general to Charles I. a 
very laborious man, 7 moyl in law. 

Though all her parts be not in tli* usual place, 
She hath yet the anagrams of a good face ; 

If wc might put the Totters but one way, 

In that loan deurth of words what could w'c say 
, .. Dtmne, 

* tliee not to purchase fame 
In keen ianibicks, but mild anagram, Dryden. 

Anagram MATisM. it. s. ffrora ana* 


To explain by way of analogy ; to form 
some resemblance between different 
things ; to consider something with re- 
gard to its analogy with somewhat else. 

We have systems of mnlorial bodies, diversly 
figured and hituated, if separately cunsidcrt'if ; 
they represent the object of the desire, w hich is 
anuhgiied by attractimi or gravitation. Cheyne. 
NA'logous. adj. [Am and 


N AGRAMMATISM. If. s. [from dna* Ana'logous. adj. [Am and J 
gram.'] The act or practice of tnAking 1 . Having analogy ; beiuring some resem 


anagrams. 

Ihe only cjuiutcsscncc that hitlierto the alchy- 
my of wit could draw out of names, is anagram- 
mitism, or roetagrammatism, which is a dissolu- 
Gon of a name truly written into its letters, as 
Hs «lonients, and a new connexion of it by arti- 
ficial transposition, without addition, substraction, 
nr change of any letter, into different words, mak- 


blance or proportion ; having something 
parallel. 


ANA 

Many important consequences may be drawn 
from the observation of the most common things, 
and amlogma reasonings from Uic causes of them. 

Arhuthnat, 

2. It has the word to before the thing to 
which the resemblance is noted. 

'fhis incorporeal substance may have some sort 
of existence, analogous to corporeal extcinion: 
though we have no adeijuatc conception hereof. 

ANAXOGY, II. S. [asoXoy**.] 

1. Resemblance between thing.s with re- 
gard to some circumstances or effects ; as, 
learning is said to enlighten the mind ; 

1 that is, it is to the mind wliat light is to 
the eye, by enabling it to discover that 
which was hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, lliat the church 
hath evermore held a prescript form of common 
prater, allliough not in all things every where 
the sMine, set, fur the most part, retaining the 
same analogy Ilooki r, 

Wliat 1 here observe of extraordinary revela- 
tion and pro]>hccy, will, by analogy uud'due pro- 
]>ortion, extend e\en to those coin'munieations (»f 
God's will, that arc requisite to sulvutiou. , South. 

2. When the tiling to which the analogy 
is supposed happens to be niontioned, 
analogy has after it the panicles to or 
loith ; when both the things are men- 
tioned after analogy, the particle be- 
tween or betwixt is used. 

If the body politick have any analogy to the 
natural, uii act of oblivion were necessary in a 
hot disfem|>ercd state. Hryden. 

^ analogy unth all other Ihpiors and concre- 
tions, the form of the chaos, whether liquid or 
conciete, could not he the same with that of the 
present earth. Jiurnet $ Theory. 

If we make Juvenal express the pistoms of our 
country, rather than of Home, it is wlien there 
was soim* analogy betiiixt the customs. Dryden. 

3. By grammarians, it is used to signify 
tlie agreement of several words in one 
common inotle ; as, from lore is formed 
lotrd; from hate, liatid; from grieve, 
grieved. 

Analysis, n.s. faraXvcTK.] 

l. A separation of a compound body into 
the several parts of which it consists. 

There is an arcoimt of dew failing, in some 
places, in the form of butter, or grt-ase, which 

§ n*ws evtremclv fetid; so that the anatyvs of tlie 
ew of any ]ihi'ce, may, perhaps, be the best me- 
thod of burling such contents of the soil as are 
within the reach of the sun. Arbuihnot. 

2. A consideration of any thing in parts, 
so as that one particular is first con- 
sidered, then another. 

Analysis consists in making experiments and 
ohserMitions, and in drawing general conclusions 
from them by induction, and admitting^ of no ob- 
jections but .snih as are taken from experiments, or 
other certain truths. ^ Newttnfa Opticks. 

3. A solution of any thing, whether cor- 
poreal or mental, to its first elements ; 
as, of a sentence to the single words ; of 
a comptmnd word, to the particles and 
words which form it ; of a tune, to sin- 
gle notes; of an argument, to simple 


heats, and colds ; and ttien mere is someuiniff 
analogmi in the exercise of the mind to that oT 
the body. It is folly and infirmity Giat makes 
us delicate and froward. V Estrange. 


propositions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by 
an analysis of its true iiutial causes ; dll we know 
the first springs of natural motions, we are still 
but ignoranti. GknvUle, 

Analy'tical. a4f> [from flWdfysis.] 

1. That which resolves any thing into first 
I principles: that which separates any 
compound. See Analysts. 
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ISlther may be probably maintained agaiiisl 
the inacenmteness of the tu/iatytkal experiments 
▼^arly relied on. , Boyle. 

*. Tliat which proceeds by analysis, or by 
^ taking the parts of a compound into dis- 
'tinct and particular consideration, 

Descartes nath here infinitely outdone all the 
philosophers that went before him, in giyinp; a 
particular and analutleal account of the universal 
hibrick : yet lie intends his principles but for hy- 
potheses. Glnmille. 

Analy'ticALLY. adv, [from anult/itcaL] 
In such a manner as separates coin- 
pounds into simples. See Analysis. 
Analy'tick. adj, The man- 

ner of resolving compounds into the| 
simple constituent or component parts, 
applied chiefly to mental operations. 

He was in logick a groat eritick. 

Profoundly ^killM in annh/tick. IluJUims. 

Analutick method takes the whole cnmjiound 
as it finds it, whether it be a sjxries or an indivi- 
dual, and leads us into tlu* kmiw ledge of it, l)\ 
resolving into its (i s' principles, or parts, its ge- 
nerick nature, and its .sj>eci;d propeities ; and 
therefore it is called the method of resiilution. 

JVatts'i !.(>/> irk. 

To A'NALYZE. r. tf. [aWva;.] To resolve 
a compound into its first principles. 
See Analysis. 

Chemistry enabling ns to depiirnfc bodies, and 
in some measure, to atw igse them, and take asunder 
their heterogeneous parts, in manychymical cxne- 
iVments, we may , better ihau In otber'i, l^now wiua 
manner of bodies we cm]>loy *, art haviuir made 
them more simple or uncompounded, than inture 
aioiie is wont to piesent them ns. ^ Bmilr. 

To analvxe the immorality of any iicti</n into 
its last principles ; it it he < mpiired/Why such an 
action is t<i be avoided? th<' immediate answer is, 
Because it is .sin. AWn/s MisccU. 

When the sentence Isdistiiiguislied into.snhjcct 
and predicate, proposition, argument, act, object, 
cause, efFect, adjunct, opposite, ^c. then it is 
mmdyzed onalogicailV and metapIn sicaily. This 
last is what is chietiy meant in ihe tiFeologic il 
schools, when they speak of analuzin^ ,t text of 
scripture. ^Vatts's 1 ojirirk. 

A'NALYZER. n. s, [from 7*o 
That which has the power of ctnalyziii^. 

Particular reasons incline me to doubt, wlielher 
the fire be the true and universal analyur of luixt 
bodies. Hoi/le, 

ANAMORPHOSIS, n. s, and 

Deformation; a perspective 
projection of any thing, so that to tlie 
eye, at one point of view, it shall appear 
deformed, in another, an exact and re 
gular representation. Sometimes it is 
made to appear confused to the naked 
eye, and regular, when viewed in a 
mirrour of a certain form. 

AN AN A. n. s. The pineapple. 

The species arc, 1. Oval-shapcfl pinc-applc, 
with a whitish fiesh. Sf. I'yramidal pinc-applc, 
with a yellow flesh. 3. Pine-ajiplc, with .smooth 
leaves. 4, Pine-npplc, with shining green leaves, 
and scarce any spines on their edges, h. The 
olivc^olourcd pine. Miller. 

Witness thou best anann, (hou tlie pride 
Of tcgntable life, beyond whate’er 

poets imag’d in llic pilden age. Tlunnxon. 

ANA'NA. trild. The same witli pen^ 

guin. See PENGUIN. 

Anapaest, s, A foot in poetry, con- 
sisting of two short and one long sylla- 
ble, the reverse of a dactyl. 
ANAPHORA, n*8. A figure, 

when several clauses of a sentence are! 
begun with the same word^ or sound ; as, I 


WAere is the wiset Where is the scribe? 
Where is the disputer of this world f 
Anaplbrotick. a(ff. [Ammhifiif,] That 
whidi fills up any vacuity ; used of ap- 
plications which promote fiesh. | 

A'NARCH. n. f. [See Anarchy.] An 
author of cemfusion. 

Him thus the an^ft old, | 

With fauit’ring speech, and visage incompos'd, 
Answer’d. Milton, I 

Ana'rchical. adf- [fromanarchp.] Con- 
fused ; without rule or government. 

In this anarchical and rebellious stale of human 
nature, the facultie.s belonging to the material 
world jircMime to determine the nature of sub- 
jects belonging to the supreme Spirit. Cheyne. 

AVakchy. ] Want of go- 

vtTiiinent; a state in which every man is 
unaccountable ; a state without magis- 
tracy. 

Where eldest Night 
And Cliaos, ance.stors of Nature, hold 
Eleriud amirchy, amidst the noise 
Of endlc'^s wars, and bv confusion stand. Milton. 

Arbitrary power is but the first natural step 
from itiiarehij, or the savage life; the adjusting 
power and fiee<lom being an clFect and conse- 
<iupiicc of niaturer thinking. ^ Swift. 

Al\ASAR('A. n. s, [from dvd. and 
A sort of dropsy, where the whole sub- 
stance is stuffed with pituitous humours. 

Quincy, 

When the lyiujiha stagnates, or iHCxlravasatcd 
imdcr the skin, it is called an antuarca. 

Arbnibmyt OJi Diet. 

I Anasa'rcous. adj. [from mutsarca,] llc- 
I laiing to an anasarca; partaking of the 
nature of an anasarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an ascites, with an 
amisarcotts swelling of her belly, thighs, and legs. 

Wisemao. 

Anastoma'tick, adJ. [from dm and 
r6y.a.] That wliich has the quality of 
opening the vessels, or of removing ob- 
structions. 

ANASTOMOSIS, n. s. [from ava and 
ro/xa.] Tlie inosculation of vessels, or 
the opening of one vessel into another ; 
as, of the arteries into the veins, 

A N A' ST HOP H K. n, s. [arar^o^’i, a pre- 
po.sterous placing, from dmr^i(pu,'] A 
figure whet eby w ords which should have 
been precedent, are postponed. 
ANATHEMA, n. s, 

1. A curse jironouxiced by ecclesiastical 
authority ; excommunication. 

Her bare anathemas fall but like so many hruta 
fulrnhia upon the scliismatical ; who think Ihein- 
.sclvcs shrewdly hurt, forsooth, by being cut olF 
from the body, which they choose not todie of. 

South's Sermons. 

2 . TThe object of the curse, or person cursed . 
This seems the original meaning, tliough 
now little used. 

Anathema'tjcal, ad/- [fromanathema.] 
That which has the properties of an ana- 
thema; that which relates toan anathema. 
Anathema'tically. adv, \fTomanathe- 
matical.^ In an anathematical manner. 
To Anathe'matize. v,a. [from anathe- 
ma.'] To pronounce accursed by ecclesi- 
astical authority ; to excommunicate. 

They were therefore to be anathematiied, and, 
w ith dctcstttuori, branded and banished out of the 
churcii. Hammond, 


Amati'fuious. [rcflO mmand/bv, 

Lat] Produdn^ ducks. Not in use. 

If there ht kma^erotu treea, whose cormptloa 
breaks forth into biimaeles ; yet, if they corrupt, 
they degenerate into maggots, which produce oot 
thein again. l^oten't Vulgar £mmrt. 

Ana'tocism. fi, s, [anatocismus, Lat 
mpaloHiafAOf,^ The accumulation of inte- 
rest upon interest ; the addition of the 
interest due for money lent, to the ori- 
ginal sum, A species of usury gene- 
rally forbidden. 

Anato'mical. adj, [from anatomy,] 

1. Relating or belon^ng to anatomy. 

When we are taught by logick to view a thing 
completely in all its parts, by the help of division, 
it has the use of an anatomical knife, which dis- 
sects an animal body, and separates the veins, ar- 
teries, nerves, muscles, membranes, S^c. and shews 

I us the several parts which go to the composition 
of a complete animal. Watts's Logkk, 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in 
anatomy ; considered os the object of 

I anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary distortion of the 
muscles, w hich is the anatomical cause of laughter ; 
but there is another cause of laughter, wliich d*< 
Cl ncy requires. 

3. Anatomized; dissected; separated. 

I'he continuation of solidity is apt to be con- 
founded with, and, if we will look into the minute 
anatomical parts of matter, is little diiferent from 
hardness. Locke, 

Anato'mically. adv, [from anatomi- 
cal,] In an anatomical manner; in th« 
sense of an anatomist ; according to the 
doctrine of anatomy. 

While some aflirmt'd it had no gall, intending 
only thereby no evidence of anger or fury, others 
have construed amUotnicallv, and denied that part 
at all. Bravm's Vulgar Errours, 

Ana'tomist, n,s, [a%a%|uioc.] He that 
studies the structure of animal hodies!> 
by means of dissection ; he that dividee 
the bodies of animals, to discover the 
various parts. 

AnatumUts adjudged, tiint if nature had been lut* 
fered to run her own course, without this fatal iiv 
lerruption, he might Imvc doubled his age. HoweL 
Hence when anatomists discourse. 

How like brutes organs arc to ours ; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A liear might soon be made a wit ; 

And that, fo.- any thing in nature, 

Pigs might squeak love odes, dogs bark satirt. 

Prior. 


To Ana'TOMIZE. V . a . 

1. To dissect an animal ; to divide the body 
into its component or constituent parts. 

Our industry must even onatomtse every partich 
of that body, which wc are to uphold. Hooker, 

2. To lay any thing open distinctly, and 
by minute parts. 

1 speak but brotherly of him, but should 1 mm- 
trnnize him to thee as he is, I must blush and weep, 
and then must look pale and wonder. ^lakesig. 

Then dark distinctions reason’s light disguis’d. 
And into atoms truth anatomiz'd. Donham 

ANATOMY, n. s. 

1. The art of dissectiM the body, . 

It is (iroverbially said, formica sua Iritis ineU ho- 
bet ct mnsca splencm ; w hcreas these parts anatosisg 
hath not discovered in insects. Brown's VuU. Err. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, ai ^ 
that of the body ; more good will accnie to amo- 
kiiid, by attending to the large, open, and pet- 
ceptiblu parts, than by studyuig too much tudk 
finer nerves and vesm, as wUl for ever escape 
our observation. Pof€, 

2, The doctrine of tiie structure of 


body, learned by diaaection. 
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^ mvBcles be weU fnierted ancji iK^d to- 
hcciMmgf» l^kuomM^U them whicli 
ii i^ven US by MiNtiy* Dr^fien, 

9* aa ^'dividing any thing, whei^ 
oorooreal or intelmtuaL 
If^n a moneyed man hath divided his chests, 
he seemeth to himself richer then he was ; Uiere- 
fore, a way to entpUfy any thing, is to break it, 
and to maae matomy of it m several parts. Bacon. 

4. The body stripped of its integuments ; 
a skeleton. 

O that my tongue were In the thunder’s mouth. 
Then fiith a pas^on I would shake the world,] 
And rouse from sleep that fell anatomy, 

'Which cannot hear a feeble lady’s voice. Shakesp, 

5. By way of irony or ndicule, a thm 
meagre person. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d 
villain, 

A mere anatomy, a moontehank, 

A tliread'bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A needy, hollow-ey’d, sharp looking wretch, 

A living dead man. ^aheqi. Comedy of Emni/rs. 

A NATRON, n. 9. The scum which swims 
upon the molten glass in the furnace, 
which, when taken off, melts in the air, 
and then coagulates into common salt. 
It is likewise that salt wliich gathers 
upon tlie walls of vaults* 

A'nbury. SeeAMBURY. 
A'NCESTOR. It. 8, [ancestor, Lat. an- 
cestre, Fr.] One from whom a person 
descends, either by the fatlier or the mo- 
ther. It is distinguished from prede- 
cemor ; which is not, like ancestor, a na- 
tural, but civil denomination. An he- 
reditary monarch succeeds to his an- 
eestors; an elective, to his predecessors. 

And she lies hurled with her ancestors, 

O, in a tomb where never scaiulal slept. 

Save this of hcr’s. Shakesp. Much ado about Noth. 

Cham wuB the paternal ancestor of Ninus, the 
fatlier of Clius, the grandfather of Nimrod : whose 
son was Bclus, the father of Ninus. liaUtf'h. 

Obscure ! why pr’ythee what am I? I know I 
My fatlier, grandsire, and great grandsire too i \ 
If farther 1 derive my pedigree, 

1 can but guess beyond the fourth degree. 

The rest of my forgotten ancestors 

Were sons of eartii, like him, or sons of whores. 

Vryden. 

A'ncestrel. adj. [from ancestor.] 
Claimed from ancestors ; relating to 
ancestors : a term of law. 

Limitation in actions ancettrel, was anciently so 
here in England, iJale. 

A'ncesthy. n, s. [from ancestor.] 

1. Lineage; a series of ancestors, or pro- 
genitors ; the persons who compose the 
lineage. 

Phedoii I hight, quoth he; and do advance 
Mine ancestry from tamoui Coradin, 

Who first to raise our house to honour did begin. 

^ A tenacious adherence to the rights an^ldw- 
ties transniitted^ from a wise and virtuous ances- 
try, publick spirit, and a love of one’s country, 
are the support and ornaments of government. 

Addison, 

Say from what scepter’d ancestry ye claim. 
Recorded eminent in deathless fame ? Pape. 

2. 7he honour of descent; birth. 

Title and ancestry render a gpod man more U- 
Itutrious, but an ill one more contemptible. 

Addison. 

A'ltcHEKTRT. «. «. [flntti aneient, wd 
therefore properly to be mitten an- 
eiaitty.] AntiqaityofAfinaily; ancient 
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dimity; appearance or proof of anti- 
quity. 

Wooing, Wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
lig, a measure, and a cinque pace ; the first suit is 
not and hasty, like a Scotch jtg, and full as fan- 
tastical : the wedding mannerly modest, as a mea- 
sure full of state ana ancheat^ ; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the 
cinque pace faster and faster, tUiiie sinks into his 
grave. Shakespeare. 

A'NCHOR. n. s. [anchora, Lat,] 

1 . A heavy iron, composed of a long shank, 
having a ring at one end to which the 
cable is fastened, and atthe other branch- 
ing out into two arms or Hooks, tending 
upwards, with barbs or edges on each 
side. Its use is to hold the ship, by 
being fixed to the ground. 

He baid, and wept : then spre<td his sails before 
Tlie winds, and reach’d at length the Cunian shore: 
Their anchors dropt, his crew the vessels moor. 

Dryden, 

2. It is used, by a metaphor, for any thing 
which corders stability or security. 

Wliidi liopp we have as an anchor of the soul, 
both sure and stedfast, and which enterefli into 
that within the veil. Hebreu s. 

3. I'he forms of speech in which it is 
most commonly used, are, to cast anchor, 
to lie or ride at anchor. 

The Turkish gcneial, ]>ercciving that the Rho- 
dians would not be drawn forth to battle at sea, 
withdrew his fleet, when casting anchor, and land- 
ing his men, he burnt the corn. 

Kiudlts's History of the Turks. 
Eiit’ring with the tide, 

lie dropp'd his anchors^ and his oars he plj^’d ; 
furl’d e\ery sail, and drawing down tlie must. 
His vessel moor'd, and madr with haulsers fast. 

Viydin. 

Far fiom 5miir eapital my ship resides 
At Reilhrus, and secuie at anenor ridts. Po^k. 

To A'nchor. V. n. [from anchor,] 

1. To cast anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The fishermen that walk upon the beach 
Appi’ar like mice ; and yon tall anchoring baik 
Dmiinish’d to hei cock.^ ShuKtsp. King Liar. 

Near C.^htis the Spaniards awe/mred, cxpettuig 
llieir land-foices, width came not. Bacon. 

Or the strait course to rocky Chios plow. 

And anchor under Miiiios* shaggy brow. Pope. 

. To stop at ; to rest on. 

My intention, hearing not my tongue, 

Aiic/um ou Isabel. Shaktspiarc. 

To A'nchor. r. a . 

1. To place at anchor; as, ho anchored 
his ship. 

2. To fix on. 

My tongue sliould to my ears not name boys, 

Till that my mUIs were anchor'd in thine e> es. 

Shaftt^piare. 

A'nchor, n. s. Shakespeare seeni<? to 
have used this word for anchor it, or 
an abstemious recluse person. 

To desperation turn my trust and hope ’ 

An anchor's cheer in prison be my scojje ’ 

dhakcyieare. 

A'nchor-iiold. n. s. [from aiichor and 
hold.] The hold or fastness of the 
anchor; and, figuratively, security. 

The old Eiigiisli could express most aptly nil | 
the conceits ot the mind in their own tongue, | 
without borrowing from any ; as for example : the 
holy service of God, which the J^tins called re- \ 
ligion, because it knitted the minds of men to- 
gether, and most people of Europe liavc borrowed 
the same from tiiein, they called most signifi- 
cantlv ean-Jastness, as the one and only assurance 
and fast osschordM of our souls hcaltn. Camden. 
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A'ncHor-^smith. n. $. [from anchor and 
«mtf A*] The maker or forger frf aadhors. 

Smitlnng comprehends all trades which use ei- 
ther forge or file, from the anchorsndth to tlie 
watchmaker ; they all working by the same rules, 
though not with equal exactm^ss ; aad atl using the 
same tools, though of several sizes. Mason. 

A'nchorage. «. 8. [from anchor.] 

1. The hold of the anchor. 

l«t me resolve whether there be indeed such 
efficacy in nurture and first production; for if 
that suppusal should fail us, all our aneWoge were 
loose, and wc should but wander in a wild sea. 

Wotion. 

2. The set of anchors bdonging to a ship* 

The bark that hath discharg’d her freight, 

Returns with precious lading to the bay, 

From whence at first she weigh’d her anchorage. 

Shakespeare 

3. 'The duty paid for the liberty of anchor- 
ing in a port. 

A'nchored. particip. adj. [from To 
anchor.] Held by the anctior. 

Like a well-twisted cable, holding fast 
’I'hc anchor d vessel in the loudest bUst. Waller. 

A'nchoret. In. s. [contracted from 

A'nchoriTE. I anachorei, 

A recluse; a hermit; one that retires to 
the more severe duties of religion. 

His poetry indeed he took along with him : but 
lie mane that an anchorite as well as himself, l^rat. 

You describe so well your hermitical state of 
life, that none of the ancient anc/ientcs could go 
l>e\ond you, for a cave in a rock, with a fine 
sjiring, or any of the accommodations that befit a 
solitary life. Po^ie. 

Ancho'vy. n. s. [from anchova, Span, or 
anchioe, Ital. of the same signification.] 
A little sea-fish, much used by way of 
sauce, or seasoning. Savarp. 

We invent new sauces and pickles, wliich re- 
semble the animal ferment in taste and virtue, 
as the faNo-acId gravies of ment ; the salt pickles 
of fish, (iiu'hovics, oysters. Flayer. 

ANCIENT, adj. [ancien, ¥r. antiqtivs, 
Lat,] 

1. Old ; that happened long since ; of old 
time ; not modern. Ancient and old are 
distinguished ; old relates to the dura- 
tion of the thing itself, as, an old coat, a 
coat much worn ; and ancient, to time 
in general, as, an ancient dress, a habit 
used in former times. But this is not 
always observed, for we mention old 
customs ; but though old be sometimes 
opposed to modern, ancient is seldom 
opposed to new, but when new means 
modern. 

Ancient tenure is that whereby all the roanours 
beloimiiig to the crown, in St. Edward’s or Wil- 
liam the Coiiqucrour’s days, did hold. The num- 
ber and names of wliich manours, as all others 
belonging to common persons, he caused to be 
writtcii 111 a book, after a survey made of them, 
now remaining in the Exchequer, and called 
Doomsday Book ; and such as by that book ap- 
jicarcd to have belonged to the crown at that time, 
aic called ancient demesnes. Cowell. 

2. Old ; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wisdom, and in length of 
days understanding. Job, xii. It. 

Thales afilrms, that God comprehended all 
things, and that God was of all things tlie most 
ancient, because ke never had any begmnm^^^ 

Industry 

Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe. 


8. Past; former. 

1 see tliy fury : if I longer stay. 

We shall begiii our ancient bickerings. 


h. 

Thomson. 

Shahap. 
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A'ncibnt, n,B, \jLromancientp 
1. Those that liv^ in old time were call* 
cd ancients, opposed to the modems. 

And though the attcienti thus their rules invade, 
As kings dispense >vith laws themselves have 
made , 

Model ns, beware ! or if ynu must offend 
Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end. Pope. 
g. Senior: not in use. 

He touciieth it as a special pre-eminence of Ju- 
nius und Audroint us, that in Christianity they 
were his aiwienU. nooker. 

A'NriKNT. n, s. 

1 . The flag or streamer of a ship, and, 
fonncrly, of a regiment, 
g. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient 
Pistol; whence, in present use, ensign. 

This i*! Olhelio’s ancuntt as I take it.— 

1 lu* same indtcd, a very valiant fellow. Shdketfp. 
A'nciumly. (idv. [from ancient. 'I Jn 
old times. 

Tr< hjsond anncntlu pertained unto this crown ; 
now unjustly possessed, and as unjustlv abused, 
l'> those who lm\e neither title to hold it, nor 
vjHiio to rule it, 6n/riti/, 

Th<* t olfw ort is not an onem^ , though tliat were 
o/jciud/i/ n teised, to the vine only , hut to any 
CiilKrjilaiit, because it draweth strongly the fattest 
liufi'oi the carl li. Bacon. 

A'ncif.n TNESS. w. s. [from anciint' 

Antiquity ; existence from old times. 

Ihe IVscenine and baturnian were the same; 
till V wen tailed Saturnian from then awiodniAs, 
whin Sul uni reigntci in Italy. Drydin. 

A'nct ENTRY, n.s. [i vom ancient.] The 

honour of ancient lineage ; tlie dignity 
of birth. 

Of ail nations undei lieaycn, the Spaniard is 
the most mingled, and most uncertain. W heie- 
foii , most foolishly do the bisli ihnik to ennoble 
tiieiustlvi s, by wresting their <mc/nd?*v from the 
b[)aiiiard, who is unable to derive luinsflt from 
any in certain ^ •S’potM) on Inland. 

Tlure is nothing in the lietwtcn, but gettini;; 
w'cntliLs with thild, wronging the unciaitrif, steal- 
ing, fighting 6haktitp€art. 

Ancle. See Ankle. 

A'NroNY. n.s. [in the iron mills.] A 
bloom wrought into the figure of a flat 
iron bar, about three foot long, with two 
fefjuare rough knobs, one at each end. 

Chambers, 

And. conjunction, 

1. The particle by which sentences or 
terms are joined, which it is not easy to 
explain by any synonimems word. 

Sure his lionesty 

trot Itim SI mil t, nns, but sliaiiieless flattery 
Aiiti lill)»\ hiwLiaizi, and unseemly thrift, 

And bon iw base, anu some good lady’s gift. 

iypetiAer, 

What shall T do to l»e for oaci known, 

And make the aue to come my own^ Cawtiy. 
The liaiyes vmcoiupier'd otlspriiig niarcli te- 
hind , 

And Moriiii, the last of human kind. Diydcn. 

It shall ever lit my stuii> to make disroy erics of 
thU nature ni humaii life,* ourf to seule the pro- 
per distinctions between the virtues and jierfiH:- 
tions of iiifliikind, and those falsi colours and rc- 
seinbldiices of tliem that shine alike in Uie ty ts of' 
the *-u/gar. Add-on 

g. And sometimes signifies though, and 
seems a contraction of and if. 

It is tlic nature of ej^treme seJf-Jovers, as they 
will set an house on fire, and it were but to roast 
their eggs. Bacon. 

S. lu and if, the and is redundant^ and 
is omitted by all later writers. 
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I pray tlicc, Launoe, mC tf thou foeit my boy. 
Bid him make haste. 

Shakap, Twq Gent, ef Verona, 
A'ndiron. fi. s. [supposed by Skinner 
to be corrupted flrom hand^ron; an 
iron that may be moved by the hand, 
or may supply the place of a hand.^ 
Irons at the end of a me-pprate, in which 
the spit turns ; or irons m which wood 
is luid to bum. 

If you strike an entire body, as an andh'on of 
brass, at tlie top, it luakeih a mure treble sound, 
and at Uie bottom a baser. Bacon. 

Andro'gynal. adj, [from and 
Having two sexes ; hermaphroditical. 
Andro'gynally. ado, [from androgy- 
nal ] In the form of hermaphrodites ; 
with two sexes. 

Hic examples hereof have undergone no real 
or new trail sex ion, but were androgpnaUy born, 
and under some kind of hermaulirodites. 

Browtrs Vulgar Errourk. 

Andro'gynous. adj. The same with 
androgynal, 

ANDItOGYNUS, n s. [See Andro- 
gyn AL ] An hermaphrf^ite ; one that 
is of both sexes. 

AnDRO'TOMY. n.s, [from and rr/iAriw 
The practice of cutting human bodies. 

A'NECDOTE. n.s, [upMotop,] 

1 . Something yet unpublished ; secret 
history. 

Some modem anecdotes aver, 
lie nodded in his elbow chair. Prior, 

2. It is now used, after the French, for a 
biographical incident ; a minute pas- 
sage* of private life. 

ANEMf/GRAPHY. n.s, [oipifA^ and y^d^u,] 
The description of the winds. 

Anemo meter, n. s. and fjdr^op ] 

An instrument contrived to measure 
the strength or velocity of tlie wind. 
ANEMOSE. n. s. [apsfAupn ] Tlie wind 
flower, 

X'^pon the top of its single .stalk, surrounded by 
a Icrtf, is produced one naked flower, of many [h*- 
tab, with many stamina in the centre ; Uie seeds 
arc colli ( ted into an oblong head, and surrounded 
yvith a loj ions dywji. The principal colours in 
ttmmoniti:, are while, led, blue, and purple, some- 
tinii s curiously intermixed. Miller. 

W ind flowers are distinguished info those with 
broad and liard leave'*, and tliose with narrow and 
soft ones '1 lie broad -leaved anemony roots should 
be planted about the end of Sejiteiubcr. These 
yvith sinuil leav'cs must not be put into the ground 
till the end of October. Mortimer. 

Flora the soft wing of vernal breezes shed, 
Anemomei, auriculas, enrich’d 
With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves. 

Thamsm. 

A'nemoscope. n.s, and ardv^,] 

A machine invented to foretel the 

changes of the wdnd. It has been ob- 
served, that hygroscopes made of cat's 
gut proved very good anemoscopes, sel- 
dom failing, by the turning the index 
about, to foretel the shifting of the 
wind. Chumhers, 

An E NT. wrep. A word used in tlie 
Scotch (lialect. 

1. Concerning; about; as, hesdidnetking 
aneiit this pariicuiar^ 
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2, Over against ; opposite to; As Hpss 
anent markeUhsmse. 

Anbs^ 7fi,s« The spires or bamds of 

Awns. ) com. IMct. 

A'neurism. fi* s, [arav^fiv.] A dtstase 
of the arteries, in which, either by a 
preternatural weakness of any part ci 
them, they become excessively dilated ; 
or, by a wound through their coats, the 
blood is extravasated amongst the iiik- 
jacent cavities. Shsirp. 

In the orifice, there wtf a throbUng of the at- 
terial blood, ai in an anturum, 

Ane'w. adv, [from a and new.] 

1 . Over again ; another time ; repeatedly. 
This is the most common use. 

Nor, if at miachief taken, on the ground 
Be slain, but nris'ners to the pillars bound. 

At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 

Be freed, or, arm’d anewt the fight invade. Dryden, 
That, as in birth, in beauty you excel, 

The muse might dictate, and the poet tell : 

Your art no other ait can speak ; and you. 

To show hiiw well you jiU^y , must play onetc. 

Prm, 

Tlie miseries of the civil war did, for many 
years, deter the inhabitants of our island from tlm 
thoughts of eugaglng anew in such desperate un- 
derkiKiiigs. Addison, 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the 
whole disposition of his soul, to acquire new ha- 
hits of life, to practise duties to which he is ut- 
terly a stranger. ^ Rogers. 

Anfra'ctvose,'^ adj. [from anfractus. 
Anfractuous. j Lat] Winding; ma- 
zy ; full of turnings and winding 
passages. 

Behind the drum arc several vaults and ai^nie- 
tuob€ cavities in the car-bone, so to intena tlie 
least sound imaginable, that the sense might be 
afiected with it ; as we see in suhterraneous caves 
mid vaults, how the sound is redoubled. Ray 

Anfra'ctuousness. n. s. [from an/mc- 
tuous.] Fulness of windings and turn* 
ings. 

Anfra'cture. n. s. [from anfractus, 
Lat.] A turning; a mazy winding and 
turning. Diet. 

A'NGEL. n.s. [ay/ixo? ; angelus, Lat.] 

1. Originally a messenger. A spirit em- 
ployed by God in the administration of 
human affairs. 

Some lioly angel 

Fly to the court of £ngl«tiid, and unfold 

Ills messuge ere he come. Shakespeare. 

Had we such a know ledge of the constitution 
of man, as it is possible angels have, and it is cer- 
tain his Maker has ; we should huxe a quite other 
idea of his essence. Locke, 

2. Angel is sometimes used in a bad 

sense ; as, angels of darkness. 

And they had a king over them, which was the 
angel of the botfoiiiless pit. ^ Revelations. 

S. Angel, in scripture, sometimes means 
man of God, prophet. 

4. Angel is usetl, in the style of love, for 
a beautiful person. 

Thou hast the sweetest fiicc I ever look’d on. 

Sir, as 1 have a soul, she is an angel, ^ Sliakesp. 

5. A piece of money anciently coined and 
impressed with an angel, in memory of 
an observation of Pope Gregoiy, that 
the p^an Angli, or English^ were so 
beautiful, that, if they were Christians, 
they would be Angeli, or angels. The 
coin was rated at ten shillings. 
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Take an cmptv-baion, put an angel of gold, or 
what you will, into it; then go so far from the 
basou, till you cannot see the angels because it is 
not in a right line ; tlieii fill the bason with water, 
and you will sec it out of its place, because of 
the redectiun. Bacon* 

Shake tlic bags 

Of hoarding abbots ; their imprisooM ar^lt 
Set thou at liberty. Shahetpeare. 

An'OBL. adj. lleBembling angels; ange« 
lical* 

I ImTe mark’d 

A thousand blushing apparitions 

Start into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 

In angel whiteness bear away those blushes. 

Shahispeare. 

Or virgins visited by angel powers, 

With golden crowns, and wreathes of heav’nly 
flowVs. Pope's Rape rf the Lock. 

A'ngel-like. adj. [(ram angtl md like.] 
Resembling an angel. 

In ben V 'll itself thou sure wert drest 
Witli tlmt angel-like disguise. Waller. 

A'noel-shot. n. a. [perhaps properly 
angle^ahot, being folden together with 
a hinge.] Chain-shot, being a cannon 
bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chain. Diet. 

ANGELICA. n.s. [Lat. ab angelica 
virtute.] The name of a plant. 

It has winged loaves divided in^ large seg- 
ments; its stalks are hollow and jointed; the 
flowers grow in au umbel upon the tops of the 
stalks, and consist of five leaves, succeeded by 
two large chautiellod seeds. 

'File 8p<*cies arc, 1. Common or manured an- 
gelica. 12. Greater wild ango/ica. 3. Shining Ca- 
nada angelica. 4, Mountain perennial angelica, 
with colundiiue leaves. MiUcr. 

ANGELICA, n, s. (Berry bearing) 
[Aralia, Lat] A plant 

The flower consists of many leaves, expanding 
in form of a rose, which are naked, growing on 
the top of the o> ary : tliese flowers arc succeetled 
by globular fruits,* which arc soft and succulent, 
and full of oblong seeds. Miller. 

AngE'lical. adj. [ungelicua, Lat.] 

1. Resembling angels. 

It discovereth unto us the glorious works of 
God, and carrietli up, with an angelical swiftness, 
our eyes, that our mind, being informed of his 
visible marvels, luay continually travel ug^rd^^ 

£. Partaking of the nature of angels. 

Others more mild. 

Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
‘With notes angelical to nmny a harp 
Their own heroick deeds, and hapless full 
By doom of battle. Milvm. 

8* Belonging to angels; suiting the na- 
ture or dignity of angels. 

It may be encouragement to consider the plea- 
sure of sjieculations, which do ravish and sublime 
the thoughts with more clear angelical content- 
wheats. IFa.Vns's Dadalns. 

Anoe'licalness. n. «. [from angelical.] 
The quality of being angelical; resem- 
blance of angels ; excellence more Uian 
human. 

Ange'lick. [angelicua^ La!.] Par- 
taking of the nature of angels; ange- 
lical ; above human. 

Here happy creature, dngeUeh Eve, 

Partake tliou also. Milton. 

My fancy form’d thee otangelkk kind. 

Some emanation of th’ ail-beauteous mind, Pepe. 

A'noelot. ft. a. A musiod instrument 
somewhat resembling a lute. Diet. 
A'NGER. n. s. [A word of no certain ety- 
mology, but, with most probability, 
derived by Skinner, from apje. Sax. 


vexed ; which, however, seems to come 
originally from the Latin ango*] 

1. Anger is uneasiness or discomposure of 
the mind, upcm the receipt of any in- 
jury, with a present purpose of revenge. 

Locke. 

Anger is like 

A full hot horse, who being allow’d his ways 
Self-mettle tires him. ^ Shakespeare. 

Was the Lurd displeased against the nvers’ 
was^ thine anger against the rivers, was tliy wthiIi 
ugoiiist the sea, that thou didst ride upon thine 
horses and tliy chariots of salvation p Hahb. iii. 8. 

Anger is, according to some, a transient hatred, 
or at least very like it. Soatk, 

2. Pain, or smart, of a sore or swelling. 
In this sense it seems plainly dcducible 
from atigor. 

I made the experiment, setting the mova where 
the first violence of my jiaiii began, and where 
the greatest anger and soreness still continued, 
notwithstanding the swelling of my foot. Temple. 

To A'ngkr. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To make angry ; to provoke ; to enrage. 

Who would anger the meiUicst artisan, winch 
carrietli a good mind ? Hooker. 

SoiiietimcH he angers me, 

With telling me of the moldwurp and the nut. 

Shakespean , 

There were some late taxes and impositions in- 
troduced, which rather angertd than grieved tlie 
jjeople. Vlanndon. 

It anger'd Tiireiiiic, once upon a day, 

To see a footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope. 

2. To make painful. 

lie turiieth the humours back, and makelh the 
wound bleed inwards, and nngervth malign niceis 
and pernicious imposthumntious. Bacon . 

A'ngerly. adv. [from anger.] In an 
angry manner ; like one offended : it is 
now written angrily. 

Why, how now, llecat ? you look anger/i/. 

ShaktsjiCurc. 

Such jesters dishonest indiscretion, h rather 
charitably to be pitied, than their exceptiim either 
angerly to be grieved at, or seriously to be con- 
futed. Carf w. 

Angio'graphy. n. s. [from ayfiror and 
y^Mipv.] A description of vessels in the 
human body ; nerves, veins, ai teries, 
and lymphaticks. 

AnGIO'LOGY. n.s. [from ayfiror and Aoyo;.] 
A treatise or discourse of the vessels of 
a human body. 

Angiomonospe'rmous. adj. [from 
ay/iror, jxovo?, and owiPf*a.] Such plants 
as have but one single seed in the seed- 
pod. 

Anoio'tomy. n. a. [from ay/iwf, and 
to cut.] A cutting open of the vessels, 
as in the opening of a vein or artery. 

A'NGLE. n.s. [angle, Fr. angulvs, Lit.] 
The space intercepted between two lines 
intersecting or meeting, so as, it* conti- 
nued, they would intersect each other. 

Angle if the centre if a circle, is an angle whose 
vertex, or angular point, is at the centre of a 
circle, and whose legs are two semidiameters of 
that circle. Stone's Diet. 

A'NGLE. n. a. [angel, Germ, and Dutch.] 
An instrument to take fish, consisting of 
a rod, a line, and a hook. 

She also had an angle in her band ; but the 
taker was so taken, tMt she had forgotten tak- 
ing. Sidney. 

Give me thine eagle, we’ll to the river there. 
My musick plwng far off, I will iietray 
Tawny-finn’d fish ; my bending hook shall pierce 
Their slimy jaws. Skake^eafte, 


The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand : 

Willi looks iinmov’d, he hoj es the scaly breed. 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 

Pope 

To A'nole. V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To hsh with a rod and hook. 

The ladies angling in Ihc crystal lake. 

Feast on the waters with the prey tin y lake. 

Walicr. 

2. To try to gain by some insinuating ar- 
tifices, as fishes are caught hv a bait. 

If he spake courteously, he angled the peu^ U 's 
hearts: if he were silent, he mused upon some 
dangerous plot. ^ Suimy. 

By this fare. 

This seeming brow of pistice, did he win 
The heaits of all that he did angle for. Shakisp. 

The pleasant’st angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden ours the silver stream. 

And greedily devour llie treacheious hail ; 

So angle we* for Beatnre. ShaUspeare. 

A'nglk rod. n. s [angel rhedc, Dutch ] 
The stick to which the line and hook 
are hung. 

It differeth much in greatness ; the sm.illest be- 
ing fit for thatching ot houses ; the second big- 
ness is used for angle-rods; and, in Clunn, tor 
beating of olleudets upon llie thiglis. liaron. 

lie makes a May -fly to a iniMrlc, and furnislics 
the whole country with angle-rods. Addison. 

A'ngler. 71. 8. [from angle.] He that 
fishes with an angle. 

lie, like a patient angler, <’re he sirook, 

\\ ould let them play a while upon the hook. 

Drifden. 

Neither do birds alone, but many si/ris of 
fishes, feed upon insects; as is weirkiiown tu 
angUis, who bait their books with them. Ray. 

A'nglicism. n. s. [from Anglus, Lat] 
A form of speech peculiar to the En- 
glish language ; an English idiom. 

They corrupt their stile with untutored angli- 
cisms. Milton. 

A'ngouer. n. s. A kind of pear. 


A'ngour. n.s. [angor, Lat.] Pain. 

If the patient be surjirised with a lipothymout 
augour, and great ojipression about the stomach, 

expect no reliel from cordials. Haney. 

A'norily. adv. [from angty.] In an 
angry manner ; fbriously ; peevislily. 

1 will bit as quiet as a Iamb ; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a w'ord, 

Nor ](K>k upon the iron angrily. Shakespeare. 

A'ngry. adj. [from anger.] 

1. Touched with anger ; provoked. 

Oil let not the L<»rd he angry, and 1 will speak * 
perad venture there shall be thirty found tliere. 

Gen. xviii. 50. 

2. It seems properly to require, when the 
object of anger is mentioned, thei>tuticle 
at before a thing, and with before a per- 
son ; but this is not always obser^^ed. 

Your Coriolanus is not much missed, but with 
hisfiieuds: the commonwealth doth stand, and 
80 would do, were he angry at it. &iakcepcare. 

Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hitlicr: for God did 
send me biffore you to preserve life. Gen. xlv. 5. 

1 tliuik it a vast pleasure, that whenever two 
people of merit regard one another, so mai^ 
scoundrels envy and are angry at them. Swift, 

3. Having tM appearance of anger; 
having the effect off anger, 

Ike north wind driveth away rain : so doth an 
angry countenauoe a backbiting tongue. 

Piw.xxv.as. 

4. In cbiruigeiyfpamfuh inflamed; smart* 
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I'his «oniin» being accompanied by tlic tbinner 
purU of ihe bJuod, grows red and ayi^ry; and, 
wauling its due regress into the mass, first gathers 
iuiu a Imrd swelling, and, in a few days, ri|)cns 
into matter, and so discharge! Ii. IViseman 

A'nguish. n.8, [angoisHt, Fr. angor, 
J^t.] Excessive |>ain either of mind or 
hotly ; applied to the mind, it means the 
pain of 8on*0Wt and is seldom used to 
signify other passions. 

Not ull so cheerful seetned she of 
As was her sister; whether dread did dw'ell, 

Or anguinh, in her heart, is hard to tell. 

Fairtf Queen. 

Virtue ’» hut anguuih, wlien ’ti'» several, 

Bv occasion wakM, and circumstantial ; 

Tiue viriue’s soul ’s always in all dwds ail. Donne. 

Tl>e\ Imd persecutors, whose inveiuion wms us 
great as theii cruelty. Wit and malice conspired 
to fiiui ou! such deallis, and thost of such increih- 
ble that only the manner of dying was 

the jmuisliment, death itself the deliveiance. 

South. 

Perpetual anguish fills his anvious hieast, 

Not slept b\ business, nor roinpoHM hs lest ; 

No musick cheers hiiu, nor no feast can jileasc. 

DrwU n 

A'n GUI SHED. ttdj. [from anguhhJ] Seiz- 
ed witli anejuish ; tortured; excessively 
pained : not in use. 

Feel no toucli 

Of con^eieiico, but of fame, and he 
Anguish'd, not that ’twns sin, but that ’tvias she. 

Dimm . 

A'ngular. ad/, [from ang/e.] 

1. Having ang^les or corners; cornered. 

As fin the ti^iuc of cry«(al, it i> for the iuo«t 
part liexacouaf, or six eoVruTcd, being built utMUi 
a rtiiifused matter, fioiii whence, asil were from 
a root, ungvltir figures arise, even as in the amc- 
th^stand basaltes. Brown's Vulgar Krrouts 

Consisting of an an^lc. 

Tlie distance of the erlges of the knives from 
one another, at the distance of foiii inches from 
the angular poait, where the c*dgcs of the knives 
meet, was tfie eighth part of an incli. 

Ktwlon's Optich. 

Anguua'ritv. n, s. [from angular,] 
The quality of being angular, or having 
corners. { 

A'ngularly. a((j, [from angular.] Witli 
angles or corners. 

Another part of the same solution afifordi d ns 
an ice angularly figured. Bojfle. 

A'ngui arness. n. s, [from angular.] 
The quality of being angular. 
A'ngulated. adj, [from angle,] Form- 
ed with angles or comers. 

Topa/cs, aineth\sts, or emeralds, which grow 
in the fissures, are'ordinurily cry»talliz.e(i, or shot 
into angiilaud figures; wlicreas, in the strata, 
the} are found in rude lumps, like yellow, pur- 
ple, and green pebbles. IfWu'urd. 

Angulo'sity. n, s. [from angulous,] 
Angularity; cornered fonn. Diet, 
A'ngi LOUS. adJ, [from angle,] Hooked; 
angular. 

Nor can it be a diffen nee, that the parfs of 
solid bodies are held togetln r b\ iiooks, and ungu- 
Imt Involutions ; since iJie eoherence of the parts 
of these will be of as difiicuit a conception. 

CUinrille. 

Asgu'st, a^\ [angU8tu8,lL,QX,] Narrow; 
strait. 

Angusta'tion. h. t. [from an^ustus.] 
The act of making narrow ; straitening; 
the state of being narrowed. 

'I’hc cause may l>e referred eitlier to Uie pru- 
mouiuiess of the* blood, or to obstruction of the 
vein somewhere in its passage, by someoMruftatfoa 
upon it by part of the tumour. Wuenum. 
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Anhela'tion. n, $. [anheh, Lat] The 
act of panting ; the state of being out of j 
breath. 

Anhelo'se. adj, [anhelus, Lat.] Out of| 
breath; panting; labouring of being 
out of breath. Diet. 

Anie'nted. adj. [aneanlir, Fr.] Frus- 
trated ; brought to nothing. 

AnFghts. adv. [from a for cf, and night 
In the night time. 

Sir Toby, you must come in earlier anights ; 
my lady takes great exceptions at} our ill hours. 

Shakfspsare. 

A'nil. n, s, Tlic shrub from whose leaves 
and stalks indigo is prepared. 
Ani'leness.I «. s. [anilitas, Lat,] The 
An i'lity. f state of being an old wo- 
man ; the old age of women. 

A'nimable. adj. [from animate.] I’hat 
which may be put into life, or receive 
animation. Diet. 

Animadvl'usion. n.s, [animadversio, 
Lat.] 

1. lleproof; severe censure; blame. 

He dismissed th< ir commissioners with severe 
and '^harp animadversions. Clarindon. 

2. Punishment. When the object of ani- 
madversiov is mentioned, it has tlie 
particle on or upon before it. 

When a bill is debating in parliament, it is 
usuhI to have tlie controversy handled by pam- 
jdiictH on both sides ; without the least animadicr 
Sion nmn the authors. Su'ift 

. In law. 

An eccleiittslical censure, and an ecclesiastical 
animadrcrsiont are different things ; for a censure 
has a relation to a spiritual punisiuiient, hut an 
animadversion has only a respect to a temporal 
one ; as, degradation, and the deliverine the ])er- 
soii over to the secular court. Ayliffe's rarergon. 

. Perception ; power of notice : not in use. 

Tile soul is the sole percipient which hath am- 
nnulrtrsion and sense, properly so called. Glaimllc. 

Animadve'rsive. adj. [from animad- 
vert,] That has the power of per- 
ceiving ; percipient : not in use. 

Tlie rcpresi-nlation of objects to the soul, the 
on)} animaditisive principle, is conveyed by mo- 
tions made on tlie immediate organs of sense. 

Glanville, 

Animadve'rsiveness. n,s, [fromani- 
madversive.] The power of animad- 
verting, or making judgment. Diet. 

To ANIMADVERT, r.n, [animadvei^to, 
Lat.] 

1. To pass censures upon. 

I should not animadvert on him, wlio was a 
painful observer of the decorum of^ the stage, if 
he had not used extreme severity in his judgment 
of the incomparablo Shakespeare. Dryden. 

2, To indict punishments. In both senses 
with the particle upon. 

If tlie Author of tiie universe antjitad verts upon 
men here below, how much mure will it become 
liiiii to do it upon their entrance into a f^her 
state of being ? C^ew. 

Animadve'rter. ft. a. [from animed- 
veii,] He that passes censures, or 
inflicts punishments. 

G(m 1 is a strict observer of, and a severe ani- 
madi^er upon, such as presimie to partake ofj 
those mysicries, without such a preparation. 

South, 
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A'NIMAL. fi. s. [animal, Lat.] 

1. A living creature corporeal, distinct 
on the one side, from pure spirit ; on 
the other, from mere matter. 

Animals arc such beings, which, besides 
the power of growing, and producing 
their like, as plants and vegetables have, 
are endowed also with sensation and 
spontaneous motion. Mr. Ray gives 
us two schemes of tables of them. 

Animals are cither 

rSanguincou*!, that is, such as have blood, which 
breathe citlier by 
Lungs, having either 

(Two ventricles in tlieir lieort, and those 
j either 
(Viviparous, 

J I i Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
i \ ^Terrestrial, as quadrupeds ; 

C Oviparous, as birds. 

I But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tor 
I toises, and scrjieiitfc. 

Ciills, as ull ianguineous fishes, except Uk 
whale kind. 

Ex‘.,inguineoiis, or without blood, wrhich may be 
divided into 

f Greater, and thoi-c either 
r Naked, 

J i Terrestrial, as naked snails. 

A ( A(|UAtick, ab the poulp, cuttle-fish, See. 
t Covt'rcd w itii a tegument, cither 
t Crustaceuus, as lobsters and crab-fish, 
i Testaceous, eillier 

{ Univalve, as limpets; 

Bivalve, as oysters, nuiscles, cockles ; 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, snails, Ac. 
JjL'Sser, as insects of all sorts. 

Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, areeitliei 
(Hoofed, wliicli are either 

Whole-footed or hoofed, as (he horse and asi, 
fMoven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
'Two (tnncipal parts, called bisuica, either 

{ Sucli as chew not tlie cud, as swine ; 

Kuminuiit, oi such as chew the cud ; dividcil 
into 

! Such as liave perpetual and hollow hornf. 

I i Beef-kind, 

J s Shcep-kind, 
j t Goal-kind. 

I Such as have solid, branched, and dccidootis 
i horns, as the deer-kind. 

Four parts, or quadrisulcu, as the rhinoceros 
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our parts, or quadrisulcu, _ „ . 

and hippopotamus. 

awed or digitate, having the foot divided into 

{ Two parts or toes, having two nails, as Um 
camel-kind ; 

Many toes or claws ; either 
f Undivided, as the elephant ; 
f Divided, which have either 
c Broad nails, and an liuinan shape, as apes , 
i Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which, in respect of tlicir teeth, aic divided Into 
such us Imvc 

Many foreteeth, or cutlers, in each jaw j 
Tlie greater, which have 
A shorter snout and rounder head, as the 
cat -kind ; 

A longer snout and head, as the dog-kind. 
The lesser, the vermin or weazel-kind. 

Only two large and remarkable foreteeth, all 
wliich arc phytivorous, and are called the hare- 
kind. Jiisu. 

Vegetables are proper enough to repair animats, 
as being near of the same s|>ecilick gravity with 
the animal juices, and as consisting of the same 
parts with animal substances, sfiirit, water, iait, 
oil, earth, all which are contained in the tap Ih^ 
derive from the earth. Arbuthml on AUmemU, 
Some of the animated substances have various 
OTganical or instrumental parts, fitted for a va- 
riety of motions from place to place, and a wing 
of life within themselves, as beasts, birds, fishes, 
and inscMzts ; these are called unimaU, Otiicr ani- 
mated sufaptances are called vegetables, which 
have within themselves the principles of another 
sort of life and growth, and of various prodoo- 
tions of leaves and such aa we see in piantt, 
herbs, and trees. M’att# i togick. 
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2. By way of contenopt, we say of a stu- 
pid nmn, that he is a stupid animaL 
A'nimal adj. [animaUs, Lat.] 

1. That which belongs or relates to ani- 
mals. 

niore are things in llu* world of spirits, where- 
in oiu ideas are very dark and contused ; such as 
their uniuii with animal nature, the way of their 
acting on lualcrial heiiigs, and their converse with 
each other. Watts's Logick. 

2. Animal functions, distinguished from 
natural anti vitalf are the lower powers 
d* the mind; as the will, memory, and 
imagination. 

S. Animat life is opposed, on one side, to 
inii lliritfal ; and, on the oilier, to rrgr- 
fable, 

4. Animal is used in opposition to spiri- 
tual or rational ; as, the animal nature. 
Amm a'l('i:le. n,s, \a7nmalvulum,\.aX.^ 

A »niaU animal ; jiarticularly those, 
which art* in their fii si and smallest state. 

A\t* art* ttJ know, that llicy all cotiic* of tlu* 
sot'd ot mnnmlruk)^ o( llu*iro\ui kind, that were 
iM'fwit* l.d<l iluT.*. 

Amma'lity. n. s. [from animal.] The 
stale of animal existence. 

'i'lif uorti aiiinial. in the first proposition, only 
( s hiiniaii (nuniiilUt!. In tia* minor propobi- 
tidii, lilt* word .luiimd, Toi tlu* saint* icastm, Mgni- 
f 1 *■ lilt ((uiniitliht or.i^oosf* tht*rt*h\ it hocoiues 
.111 ji'ul'i.nouN liTiii, «nid unlit to huiltl llu* t'ourlu- 
si(.i U|'ou. II aits. 

To A'MMATr.. V. fL [animo, Lat.] 

i. 'i'o r^nickcii ; to make alive; to give 
liie to: as, the soul animatvs the body ; 
man must Itave been animated by a 
Itiglier povvet. 

)i, 'I'o i»i\e ]unv(’rs to; to heighten the 
])owcrs or efleet of any thing. 

fhit Done, ah’ nom* cnii animtiif the l\re» 

And ill. iiiiite slijn;^sw,th vocal i»ouis inspire ; 

V» 1 m difi llu* lt*ain d Mnierva he her theme, 
Drtlu.sfe Di.iini h.illiiiij.' in the stieani ; 
iSuiM liin mold tlioir licuv’nly in-aise so well 
As iltlti’, 111 win sc c>»*s tea ihoiisaml Cupids 
tl.vtll. ‘ JJrydtn. 

3. To entourage; to incite. 

'J’hc moie to tuumaii tin* pt*opJe, he stood on 
lii^h, tioni wliciitc he might lie last lieard, and 
died unto them wfih a hmd voici;^, hnnllr>, 

lit w IS animated to expect the pap«(*y , liy llie 
pitdicfiou of a sootlis.iyer, that one sliouiti siit • 
tet d Po]»e Leo, whose name sliould be Adrian. 

Ha<*('n. 

Animate, adj [from To animate. 
Alive ; possessing animal life. 

All hodics h.ive spirits and nneuiiiatical parts 
w itliin tlu'in ; Im' the main diirerent.es, between 
(tHi/iitiU and nutidmate, are two: the first is, that 
tlie .spirits of thiui^s animate are nil ctmtained 
uiilnii themselves, and are hranehed it. veins and 
steiel Canals, as hhiotl is; and, in living erea- 
liire.s, th(‘ spirits Imvc net only tiraiiclies, but 
certain fells or seats, where liie' principal spirits 
do r\*side, .*ijui w hereunto tJic rest do re.sort ; hut 
tlie bfiirits in tilings inaninmte are shut in, and 
cut oil hv the tangible parts, and arc nut j»er\i' 
oils tme to uiiullw’i, MS air is in .snow*. tiacon. 

Nobler hirth 

or neatur(*s foiimt/tc with gradinl life, 

Of growth, sense, reusun, ail suinm’ij upi/t mx*n, 

Milton. 

Iheie are several topick^ used against atheism 
and idolatry; siieh as the visible marks of divine 
wi.sdom and miodness in the works of the creu- 
tion, tin* vital union of .souls with matter, aniJ the 
adiiurabie structure of animate bodies. jivn-tley. 

Animated, participial adj, [from cm i- 
matv,] Ijvely; vigtirous. . 

VoL. I. 
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Warriniirs slic fires with animated sounds ; 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds Pape. 

A'nimatknjess. ». s, [from animate,] 
The state of being animated. Diet, 
Anima'tion. n,s, [fiom flwijwaff.] 

1 . The act of animating or enlivening. 
Plant.s or vegetables arc llu* nrincipal part of 

the thiid day’s woik. 'I hey are the first e/lects of 
tlie coniniahd preducat, which is the word of 
animation. Bacon. 

2. The state of being enlivened. 

'J’w’o general iiiotions in all animation are its 
hcgiuniiiff and encreasc; and tw'u more, to run 
through Its state itiid dcdiiiHtion. Hrou'n'sVulg. Krr. 

A'nimativk. adj. [from animate,] That 
uhich lias the power of giving life, or 
animating. 

An I MATO K. n.s, [Prom animate,] That 
w'hieh gives life; or any thing analo- 
gous to life, as motion. 

Those I II id ten, being of a congenerous nature, 
do readily n ( • ive the impressions of their motor ; 
and, d not tetleud b\ their gravity, conform 
themselves to sitiiiitmii^, wherein they be.st unite 
to their aiitmutor. hnnvn. 

Animo'.sk. adj. [animosus, Lat.] Full of 
spirit; Iiot; vehement. Diet. 

\ M VI ( >'.s K N es.s. n. s, [from animose.] 
Spirit; heat; vehemence of temper. 

Diet, 

Animosity. n,s. [animositas, Lat.] 
X'eheinenee of hatred ; passionate malig- 
iiity. It implies rather a disposition to 
break out into outrages, than the out- 
rage itself. 

1 hey w ( re sure t<» bring passion, animosity, and 
malice enough of their own, what evidence so- 
evei they had from others. Clarendon. 

if tliere is not some method found out for al- 
laying these heat.s ami animosHich among the fair 
.se\, one does not know to what outrages they 
iiiav proceed. ^ Addwm. 

No leligioiis sect ever carried tlieir aversions 
for each oilier to greater heights, than our slate 
parties have done; who, the more to infiaiUL’ 
tluir passion-, have mixed religious and civil ant- 
mostlies together ; borrowing me of their ap|)el- 
latioiis from the church. oiej/f. 

A'nlse. n,s, [tfwwum, Lat.] A species ol 
apiiiin or parsley, with large sweet- 
scented seeds. This plant is not worth 
jiropagating in England for use, l>ecause 
the seeds can be had much better and 
cheaper from Italy. Miller. 

\e j»a\ the tvlhe of mint, and ardse, and cum- 
min, and liave'oinittcd the weightiei matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these 
ought VC to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. Matt, xxiii. 23. 

A nker. n,s. [nwrikfr, Dutch.] A liquid 
measure chiefly used at Amsterdam. It 
is tile fourth part of the awm, and con- 
tains two stekans: each stekan consists 
of sixteen mengles; the niengle being 
equal to two of our wine qua its. Chamb. 
A'nkle, n.s, [ancleo^, Sax; anvkel, 
Dutch.] The joint wliich joins the foot 
to the leg. 

One of his anUes was much swelled and ulce- 
rafed vin the ifisidc, in several phwYS. iVitenum. 

My simple s\ stem snail suppo.se, 

I'liaf Alma enters at the tws ; 

That then she moniits by just degrees 

Up to the ankles, legh, and knees. Prior. 

A'nkle-bone. n.s, [from ankle and 
bone.] The bone of the ankle. 

The shin-bone, from the knee to the instep, is 
made bv shadowing one half of Uie leg with a 
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hingVe shadow' ; the atihlednme \s\\\ shew Ifijclf by 
a shadow given underneath, as the knee, Peavhnm. 

A'nnalist. n.s. [irom annals.] A writer 
of annals. 

Their own umia/bt has given tlic samp title t« 
that of Syrminm. Atterbvrif. 

A'NNAIlS. n.s, without sin gry I arnumber, 
[timiales, Lat.] Histories digested in the 
exact order of time ; nairatives in which 
every event is recorded under its proper 
year. 

Could you will! patience hour, or I relate, 

O nympll 1 the tedious annals of our fate ; 

Througn such a liaiti of woes it I xhould run, 

The day would scwiiier than the talc he done ' Drijd. 

We liip assured, bv niany glori<»us e\aiupl(*s iu 
the annalft i)( our religion, that every one, ni i)io 
like cireuiiistance.s of distress, will not act and 
argue thus; but thus will every one be t<‘mpti*d 
to act. 

A'nnats. n.s. without singular. [n«M- 
ates, Lat.] 

1. First fruits ; because tlie rate of first 

fruits paid of spiritual livings, is after 
one year’s profit. Cowell. 

2. Mas.ses said in the Rornibli cluireh for 
the space of a year, or for any other tiuie, 
either for the soul of a person deceased, 
or for tlie benefit of a persmi living. 

AyliJfVs Partrgon. 
To Anne'al. V. a. [erlali, to hent. Saxon.] 

1. To beat glass, that the ciriuurs laid on 
it may be fixetl. 

but when thou dost anneal in glass thy story, 

I I. I— then the light and glory 
More rev’reiid grows, and mine doth win, 

\\ hich else shews wat’risli, bleak, and thin, ricih. 

\\ hen you purpose to anneal, take a plate of 
iron made fit for the oven ; or take a blue stone, 
which being made fit for the ovi*n, lay it upon 
the cross bars of iron. Pracnatn 

Which lier own inward symmetry reveal d, 

And like a picture shone in glass anneal d. Dryd. 

2. To heat glass after it is blown, that it 
may not break. 

3. To heat any thing in such a manner as 
to give it the true temyier. 

To ANNE X, v.a. [anneeto, annexnm, 
Lat. annvxtr, Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end ; a.s he annextd 
a codicil to his will. 

2 . To unite, as a smaller thing to a greater ; 
as, he annexed a province to his kingdom. 

3. To unite d posteriori; annexion always 
presupposing something ; tlius we may 

punishment is aniwxid to guilt, but 
not guilt to punishment. 

Concerning fate or destiny, the o^unions if 
those learned men, that have wntlen thereot, 
may be .safely receiveti, had they i»>t thereunto 
aunered and fastened an inevitable necessity, aiyi 
made it more general and universally powertut 
than it is. . , Palogh. 

Nations will decline so low 
From virtue, which is reason ; that no wrong, 

Rut justice, and some fatal cur^^e mmex d, 
Deprives them of their outward lilH*! ty . MtlUm . 

1 mean not the authority, which i» asmesea i . 
V our office ; I speak of that only, which 
and inherent to your person. , . Driven. 

Hecawiot hut love virtue wliereyer it Js and iw- 
nrx happuicss always to the ewrci'C of it. Attrr. 

The tC'iBpOml reward is annexed to tlu' bare 
performance of Uie action, but the cti riiai to ^ e 

Idicdience. 

Anne'x. If. [from 7(> annex. \ ine 
thing annexed ; additanicni. 

Failing in his first Htteuipl to be hut bke ti'i 
highest HI heaven, he hath obtained ot nun to bs 
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ffi<? name on earfh, and hath accordingly assumed 
the auncjct ol' diMiiity. ** JStvu'n. 

Annexa'tion. n.s, [from flitwfir.] 

1. Conjunction; addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable 
ijiindedne$s, which Christ ao vefienitntJ^ recoiii- 
iiicnds to us ; wc have his own pi utilise, tliat the 
whole body will be full of light, Matth. v\. that 
all other cfiristian virtues will, hy way of coiico- 
laitaiice or nnncxaiiont attend them. Hammond. 
S. Union ; act or practice of adding or 
uniting. 

How aunrratiofii or beuefici's /irst came into 
the churl h, whether by the prince’s authority 
or the j)i)p< ’s licence, is a very gieat disiiute. 

Jyltjf€*s rarergon. 

Annexion, n.s, [from anncx.'l The act 
of annexing; addition. 

It is nitess.iiy to engage the fears of men, by 
the anne\anoii ot such penalties, as will overba- 
lance temporal pleasure. Hagers. 

A N N KX 'xVi ENT. w. .V. [from anncjc,] 

I . The act of* annexing. 

The tiling annexed. 

When it falls, 

Kdcli .small annriment, petty consequence. 
Attends the hoist lous ruin. 6hakcsj)earc. 

ANNi'HiLAnid;. adj. [from annihilate,] 
That wliich may be rt^duced to notliing ; 
that which may be put out ofexiitencc. 

7b ANNIHILATE, r. [ad and mA/- 
lum, Lat.] 

1. To reduce to nothing; to put out ofj 
existence. 

]( is impossIMc foraiiy body to he utterly an- 
nihilated , hut that, us it was the work of the 
omnipotei c^ of God to make somewhat of no- 
thing, so b lequireth the like orunipolency to 
turn somewhut Into nothing. Jiaron. 

Thou t.inglit’xt Mil , bs making ino 
I>)\e her, who doth neglect both me and thee, 

T* iiiveiil a id practise this one way t' unmhilati 
all llircc ^ Dmne 

lie despaired of God’s mercy ; he, by «i de- 
collation of all liojH*, an’iihtlitttd his merev 

Browns Vulgar Erroitrs 
Whose filindship cun stand agaiust assaults, 
strong enough to annihtlaie the frieiidsliip of puns 
minds ; such an one has rcdchcvl true coustanex ‘ 

Some im.igined, water sufiicienl to a deluge 
was created , and, wlien the business was done, 
disbanded and annihilated. Woodward. 

2. To destroy, so as to make the thing 
otherwise than it was. 

The flood hath altered, deformed, or rather | 
annihilated, this jilace, so as no man can find any 
mark or HR inory thereof. lialcign. 

3. To annul ; to destroy the agency of 
any tiling. 

There is no rca.soii, that any one common- 
wealth should annilnlate Uiat," wlicreu]ioii the 
who.e world has agriH'd. Hooker. 

Annihilation, n, s. [from annihilate.] 
The act of reducing to nothing. The 
state of l>eing reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very essence of 
things, without which their utter amuhilitnm 
could not choose hut follow. Jtimktr. 

lllrt knowledge, whidi as spirits wc obtaiiij 
tohe valued in tlic midst of pain • 

AnnmUation were to lose heav’n more • 

Wc are not quite exil'd, wheie thought can soar. 

^ Drifden. 

Anniversaey. It. <• [flwniirrsartM^, 
Lat] 

1 . A day celebrated as it returns in tlie 
course of the year. 

For encouragement to follow the example of 
martyrs, the primitive Christians met at the places 
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of their martyrdom, to praise God for them, and 
to observe the annioersary of their sufTerings. 

Stillingflect, 

2. Tlie act of celebration, or performance; 
in honour of the anniversary day. 

Donne had never seen Mrs. Drury, whom he 
^ lias made immortal in his admirable anniversaries. 

Dryden. 

S, Anniversary is on office in the Romish 
church, celebrated now only once a year, 
but which ought to be said daily through 
the year, for the soul of the deceased. 

Aj/l{ffxs Parergon 
Annive'RSARY. adj, [anmversarius,Lf^t.[ 
Returning witli the revolution of the 
year; annual; yearly. 

I'hc heaven w Iiirled about with admirable ce- 
lerity, most constantly iinisliing its anniventaiy 
vicissitudes. Ray. 

I’hey deny giving any worship to a crcaturei 
as iiieorisisfent with Christianity ; but confess the 
Jionour and esteem for tlic martyrs, which they 
expressed by keeping their annirersar^f days, and 
recommending their example. Stillin^eet. 

A'NM> DOMINI, [ijit] In the year of| 
our Lord ; as, anno domini, or A, I). 
17/51 ; that is, in the seventeen hundred 
and fifty-first year from the birth of our 
Saviour. 

Annoi'sance. n,s, [from annoy, but 
not now in use.] 

It hath a double si gnifi cation. Any hurt done 
cither to a jnihlick place, as highway , bridge, or 
coniiiioii river ; or to a private, by laying any 
thing that may breed infection, by* encroaching, 
01 such like means. The xvrit Uiat is hi ought 
upon this transgression. Sic NuifcANcr, the 
uoril now used. Blount. 

ANyOLIS, n. s. An American animal, 
like a lizard. 

Annotation, n. s. [annofafio, Lat.] 
Explications or remarks written upon 
books, notes. 

It might ajipear very improper to publish anno 
tatioiiH, without the text itself whercunlo they re- 
liile. Jloyle. 

AnnotaTor. n.s. [Lat.] A writer of| 
notes, or annotations ; a scholiast, a 
commentator. 

I hnx’c not that respect for the annotators, which 
they generally meet with in the world. 

1 \,Uon on the Classu’h'. 

To Anno'cnce. V. a. [annoncer, Fr. 
annuncio, Ijit.] 

1. To publish ; to proclaim. 

Of tiie Messiah 1 have heard foretold 
By all ihe nrophetsy of thy birth at Iciiglli 
Aiimmiic'd by (iabriel W'itfi the first 1 knew. Milt. 

2. To pronounce; to declare by a judicial 
sentence. 

Those, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious 
care. 

Who model nations, publish laws, announce 
Or life or death. Prior. 

To ANNOT. V. a. [annoy er, Fr.] To in- 
commode; to vex; toteaze; to molest. 
Woe to poor man ; each outward tiling annoys 
him ; 

He heaps in inward grief, that most destroys him. 

Sidney. 

Her jnvoiis presence and sweet company 
Li full content be there did long enjoy ; 

Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealousy. 

His dc.ir delights were able to annijy. Fairy Queen. 

As one, who long in populous city peril, 
tv lien* liouses thick, and sewers, annoy the air. 
Forth issuing on a summer’s room to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each tiring met conceives delight. | 
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Insects seldom use their ofTeiisive weapons, un 
less provoked: Jet them but alone, and a*if»o§ 

them not. ^ 

Anno'y. It. «. [from the verb.] Injury; 
molestation ; trouble. 

Sleep, Richraund, sleep in peace, and woke ia 
* 

Good angels guard thee from tlic boar’s annoy, 

Shahetfears. 

All pain and joy is in their way ; 

Hie things wc» fear bring less amioy 
Than fear, and hope bnng.s greater joy ; 

But in themselves they cannot stay. Dimm. 

What then remains, hut, after f>a.st annoy, 

To take the good vicissitude of joy ^ Dryden, 

Anno'yance. n.s. [from a7inoy.] 

1 . Tliat which annoys : that which hurts. 

A grain, adust, aknut, a w nnd’rlng hair, 

Any annoyance in that precious sense. Shaheep, 
Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are groat 
annoyances to corn, Mortimer. 

2. The slate of being annoyed ; or act of 
annoying. 

The spit venom of (heii poisoned hearts hreak- 
cth out to the anuoytnice oi others. Hooker. 

The gieatcst aiinoiiancp and disturbance of ^n- 
kind hrts been from one of those two tilings, 
force or fraud. South. 

For the furllier annoyance and terrour of any 
hesieced place, they would throwr into it dead 
bodies. Wilkim. 

Anno'yer. n.s. [from To annoy .] The 
person that annoys. 

A nnual. atlj‘ [annuel, Fr. from annus, 

Lat.] 

1. That which comes yearly. 

Annual for me the grnpi, the rose, renew 
The juiic iieclaieous, and the balmy dew. Pope. 

2. That which is reckoned by the year. 

'J be king’s iiia jesty 
Docs purpose honour to you , to which 
A thousHiid pounds n-vear, a nnual snimort, 

Out of Ins uraee he adds. Shaktsji. Heniy VIIL 

3. That which lasts only a year. 

Ihe dying in the wintei (»f tiu* nmts of plant! 
that urvannaal, fceenu th to be caused by^ the over- 
expence of Ibe sap ; winch being pieveiited, they 
will superanniiafc, if they st.ind warm. Bacom, 
r.verv lice may, in some si use, be said to he 
nn annual both liaf, flower, and fruit 

proceeding from ibo lo.it, that was supcriiiduoed 
ovei tin wood llie l.ist ye.u. Ray 

A'nnbally. adv. [from annual.] Yea^ 
ly ; every year. 

Bs two dr.u bins, the\ thought it sufhcieni to 
signifx a licait ; bt'causc tin* Ik.uI at one year 
welgh'elh two drachm.s, that is, a ipiartcr of an 
ounce j and, unto fift\ \ntrH, annually vncrcaaeih 
tJic weight of one diaclmi. 

Brown's J uigar Krrours, 
The whole strength of a nation is the utmost, 
that ajjrince can raise annually honi hissub^ec^ 

Annb'itant. n.s. [from annuity.] He 
that pos.scsses or receives an annuity. 
ANNUITY, ns. [aw«i/i7c, Fr.] 

. A yearly rent to be paid for term of lifb 
or years. The differences between a 
rent and an annuity are, that every rent 
is going out of land ; but an annuity 
charges only tlie gran ter, or his heirs, 
that have astiets by descent. The second 
difference is, that, for the recovery of an 
annuity, no action lies, but only the writ 
of annuity against the granter, his heirs, 
or successors ; but of a rent, the same 
actions lie as do of land. The third 
difference is, that an annuity is never 
taken for assets, because it is no 
freehold in law ; nor shall be put in 
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execntion upon a statute mercshant^ sta- 
tute staple, or elegit^ as a rent may . Casee//. 

*4 A yearly allowance. 

lie WHS generaJly kiiowu to be the son of one 
carl, aiwi brother to another j who supplied his ex- 
jKnice, bey ond what his annuity from his father 
would bear. CUirmdon. 

ToAnnu'jl. V. a, [from nulIusJ] 

J. To make void; to nullify; to abro- 
gate ; to abolish. 

Tliat, which gives force to Uie law, is the autho- 
rity that enacts it , and, whoever destroys this au- 
thority, docs in effect annul the law, JRogerj. 

2. To reduce to nothing ; to obliterate. 

Light, the pure work of God, to nie*s extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight 
AnnulCdt which might in part my grief have 
eas’d. MUton. 

A NNULAK. tr/ff. [from annttlus, Lat.] In 
the form of a ring. 

That they might not, in bending the arm or 
leg, use uj), he has tied them to the hones hj^ an- 
nular ligHJjicntb. Clicyne. 

A'nnulary. adj. [from annulus^ Lat.] 
In the form of rings. 

Bcf.uc' Uiiitinnal respiration is necessary, the 
wind-pipe is nirid<‘ with atmulari/ curtilages, that 
the of it nui^ not ilugand full together, llay. 

A'nni j.E’r. n. s. [from annulus, Lat.] 

1 . A littlo ring. 

li. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark of 
dislinetioii, which the fifih brother of any 
family ought to bear in his coat of arms. 

S An Hit lets are also a part of the coat-ar- 
mour of several families; they were an- 
ciently reputed a mark of nobility and 
lurisdielion, it being the custom of pre- 
dates To receive their investiture per 
hnvvtum annulum. 

4. [In architecture.] The small square 
members, in the Dorick capital, under 
the quarter round, are called annulets. 

b. Annvhi is also used for a narrow flat 
moulding, common to other parts of the 
coliiiiin; so called, because it enemn- 
psa.sse8 the column round. Cltaminrs, 

To ANNli'MEKATE. r.a. [onnumero, 
Lat.] To add to a fo’^mer number; to 
unite to something before mentioned 

Annt mkka'tion. n. s. [annumeratioj 
Lat ] Addition to u former riuniber. 

To AxNAl NCIATK. v. a^ [aiuiuncio, 
I.iat.] To bring tidings; to relate some- 
thing that has fallen out; a word not in 
t'onulai use. 

ANMINriA^TlON-DAY. «. S. [from <711- 
nitnciu/e,] '11m day celebrated by the 
dnirch, in memory of the angers salu- 
tation ol'the blo«toe<l \'irgin : solemnized 
with us on the twenty- filth of March. 

till* il.4v (»f liu- rtununewrion, oT Lady-dny, 
medidte oi) lilt. uuMirnation of our bIrsHe<l Siiviour ; 
and so, upon ail Ibe fettlivaU of the y‘‘ar. Taylor. 

AAodynk. adj [from « and That 

whjch has tite power of mitigating pain. 

Yet dur»l she not loo deeply probe ihc wound, 
A» hoping “till llio nobler pnrfs were rouihI ; 

But mrovc with anoHmfiiV astnaae ih« amurt; 
And niilfhy thutt her med’cinc did \m\)UTL Dryden. 

Annfit/ne$t or Hbater» of pain of the atiiiientary 
Uod, are *ucb thingn nv relax the tenaioa of tiit 
adfcted nervovia tibres, as decoctions of emollient 
•ubsianreji ; tbone things, which destroy the par- 
ticular acriiitony wbiclt occnsinni tliepain ; or what 
deadens tlie sensation of the bruin, by procuring 

Arbuihtat. 
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To ANOINT. f>. tf. [oindre, enoindre, 
part, oint, enoint, Fr.] 

1. To rub over wilb unctuous matter, as 
oil, or unguents. 

Anointed let me be with deadly venom. SfuAteep. 

Thou shall have olive trees, throughout thy 
coasts, hut thou sUalt not anoint thyself witli the 
oil : for thine olive shall cast his fruit. 

Deut. xxviii. 40. 

2. To smear ; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then, ui brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour’d to wash his body, joint by ^joint, 

And fragrant oils the stiffen’d limbs aiujint Dryden. 

3. To consecrate by unction. 

I would not see. thy sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. ShakenjK 

Ano'inter. n.s. [from anoint.] The 
person that anoints. 

Anomalism. n. $. [from anomalp.] 
Anomaly ; irregularity, deviation from 
the common rule. Diet. 

Anomali'stical. adj. [from anomah/.] 
Irregular; applied in abtronomy to the 
year, taken lor the time in which the 
earth passeth through its orbit, di'^linct 
from the tropical year. 

Ano'malous. adj. [« pr/r. anti 
Irregular; out of lulc; deviating from 
the general method or analogy of tilings. 
It is applied, in grammar, to words de- 
viating from the common rules of in- 
flection; and, in astronomy, to the 
seemingly irregular motions cl* the pla- 
nets. 

There w ill arise anomalous disturbances, not onl}' 
in civil and artiiiciul, but also in military ofbeers. 

Broum '.s I w l^’ar J /rroui s . 

He being acquainted with .s»»me ebaracters of 
every sju ech, \ou at pleasure make him mi- 
dei stand anoiuuhus pronunciation. JloltU r. 

JNk’Uls are gold, viivcr, cojipcr, tin, lead, (Uid 
iron ; to winch wa* may join that ummalous body, 
<juieki.il ver or meicurv . Let Ki . 

Ano'malously. adv. [from anomalous.] 
Irregularly ; in a manner contrary to 
rule. 

K\e w. IS not solemnly begoU<*n, but suddenly 
framed, and anomuloudy pro'ceeileci from Adam. 

Bioum'.s f ulgur Isrours. 

ANCVM.ALY. n. s. [anontalie, Fr. ano- 
malia, Lat. amf^nX^.] Irregularity ; de- 
viation from the common rule. 

If we shoiilfl cbaiice lo hud a mother debautb- 
ing her daughter, as suib muiisieiS li.e. e be* n 
seen, we must cburiie tbit, ujxm a pe< ulmr anomaly 
anti baseness < f nature. Stmth 

1 do iu»t pursue the many pseudoijr.ipbies in 
use ; but intend lo shew , 1 o\\ nUiSt ot tlu se ano- 
ma^ in writing might he usoided, .md b<tt(r 
su])plied. Ih'h’tr. 

A'nomly, n.s. [•.jariit. and r*^^.] Breach 
of law. 

If sin be good and just, and law Ail ; it is no 
more evil, it is no sin, no mumni. 

Btamhall against Hobbes. 

Ano'\. adv. [Junius iraagini s it to l>c an 
elliptical form of speaking for in one, 
that is, in one minute ; Skinjier from a 
and nenn, or neai' ; Minshew from on on.J 

1. Quickly; soon; in a short time. 

A little Miow, tumbled about, 

Atuw becomes u iiioiiutaiii. bbakespearc. 

\\ ill they conic abnmd ntiou? 

Shall we J>ee soung Oberon^ Ben Jonson. 

liowcver, witness, Heav’n! 

Heuv’n, witness thou anon' while we discharge 
i* leeiy our part. Milton. 
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lie. was not without design at tliat presertf, os 
slmil lie made out anon ; meaning, iiy that dev u*e 
to withdraw himself. Clatendon. 

Still as I did the leaws inipire, 

With such a nurjde light thi s simne. 

As if they had heen made ol lire. 

And spreading so would ft.inu' miMn. IValler. 

2. Sometimes ; now and then ; at othei 
times. In this seni»e is used ever and 
anon, for now and then. 

Full forty days he oass’il, whether on liill 
SomctimcH, anon in snady vale, eaih night, 

Or liaibonr’d in one cave, is not reveal’d. Milton. 

Ano nymous, adj. [a priv. and 
Wanting a name. 

These aninmlcules rve also for food to I'lnotlier 
anonymous insect of the wnlers. Buy. 

liey would forthwith publish slanders im pu- 
nished, tlie authors being anonymous, the imme- 
diate publislurs lliereot seulking. 

Noth oil the Vunciad. 
ANt/NYMObsuY. adv. [from anonymous.] 
Without a name. 

I would know, whether llu edition is to come 
out anonymously, uiiioug couiplciinls of spurious 
edilioiis. bwijt. 

Anorexy. [aio^ifia.] Inappctcncy, 
or loathing of food. Quincy. 

Ano'thf.R. ad), [from an stnd other,] 

1. Not the same. 

He that will not lay a foundation for jKTpe- 
tual disorder, must of nece8.sity find aiiot/n r rise 
ot government limn tlmt. l.o<‘ke. 

2. One more; anew edition to tiie for- 
mer numlxT. 

A fourth — 

What ! will llie line stretch out to th’ crack of 
doom ' 

Another \et a seventh • I’ll sec no more. 

Shakespeare. 

3. Any other; any one else. 

If one man sin agaiiiist another, the judge shall 
judge him 1 Samuel, ii. iJj. 

Why not of her’ pnferr’d above the rest 
him with Vuightly detds, and optn love pro- 
fess’d ; 

So liad amthi r heen, w hero he his vows address’d. 

Drydenm 

•I. Not one's .self. 

A man shall have diffused his life, his self, 
and his w1u)1p coiicemmcnts so far, that he can 
weep his sorrows with another's e^es; when he 
has anothci heart besides bis owu,‘ both to share 
and to support his grief. South. 

5. Widely different; much altered. 

When tlie soul is beaten from its station, and 
the mounf's of virtue are broken down ; it lie- 
cmucs ijuite another thing, from what it was 

Ano'tuergaines. adj. [SeeANoTHF.R- 
GT»ESS.] Of another kind. This word 
1 have fbund only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hasty fool, 1 
nuLrlU fmvo had anothergaines husband than l>m- 
metas Sidtuy 

Ano'therguess. adj. [Tlnawonl, which 
though rarely used in writing, is some- 
what frequent in colloquial language, 1 
conceive to be corrupted from another 
fruise ; that is, of a different guise, or 
manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 

oil Hocus 1 whore art thou? ft u&od tiv go in 
nnoiherguets manner in thy lime. Aibuihnot, 

A'NhATBD. adj. [atuatwi, Lat.] Having 
handleitj or something in the form ot 
handles* 

To ANSWER. V. n. [T he etymology is 
uncertain; the Saxons had anbppaptan, 
but in anodier sense ; the Dutch have 
antwouif^defn] 
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1. To speak in return to a question. 

Arc we niiccour’d ^ are tlie Moors remov’d ? 
Answer these questions first, aud tlieii a thousand 
more. 

Anui^er them all together. Dryden. 

2. To speak in opposition. 

X<i man was able to ansiver him a word. 

Matthew xxil. 46. 
If it he said, w'o may discover the elementary 
jngiedieiits of thini;H*, I answer, that it is not 
necessary, that such a discovery sliould beprac- 
ticahlt‘. Boyle. 

S, 'To bf' accountable for : with /or 

Thos«* mans had nol dared to do evil. 

If the litst iiMU, that did tli’ edict infrince, 

il id annut i 'd for Ins deed. Shuktsneare. 

Some men fiave sinned in the priuciplefc of 
hinnanilN, and must ansnrrjor not being men. 

Broil ns Vulgar Emmrs. 
If theie Ih' :tnv absurdity in tins, our aiitiior 
t'i'i .1 a/iMif r /or It. JAwke, 

4. 4'o vindicate ; to ^ivc a justificatory 
accouMt of: with //>r. 

I III ni^lit, so impudently fixed for my last, 
made little impn's^ion on myself; but 1 cannot 
inisner for tamiU. Suijt. 

C. 'To ^ive an account. 

Ilow they have been since receiv'cd, and so well 
improved, let those (lustm* either to God or man, 
will) have been the uutliorh and promoters of such 
wise council. Temple. 

He wants a father, to prute<'t his ,>outh. 

And rear him up to virtue. You must Uar 
'riie future blame, and ansirer to the woiid, 

“W hen vou refuse the easy honest means 

()l taknig caie of him. Southern. 

fj. To corrt'spond to; to suit with. 

As in w.itei lace answereth to fate, .so the heart 
of man to man. Jt*rov. xxxii. 19 

7. To be equivalent to ; to stand for 
someth in tr else. 

A feast is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
merry ; hut money amswertth all thiiigi. Eecl. x. 19. 

8. To satisfy any claim or petition of right 
or justice. 

Zelinane with rageful cy'*s bade him defend 
Inmsclf , for no less than his life would ansuir 
it. hklneif. 

Revenge the jeering aud disdain’d coiitemnt 
Of tills proud king, who studies day and night 
To ansiver all the debt he owes unto you, 

Rv’n with the bloody payments of your dcatlis. 

Sliakesjieare 

la’t his neck ansucr for it, if there is any mar- 
liul law ill the world Shakespeare. 

Men no sooner find their appetites unanswered, 
than they complain the times are injurious. Raleigh 
I'hat yearly rent is still paid, even as the former 
casualty itself was wont to be, in parcel meal 
paid in and ansuvred. Bacon. 

9. To act reciprocally. 

Say, do’st thou yet tlie Roman harp command ' 
JDo tlie stiings ansiver to thy noble hand ^ Dryden 

10. To stand as opposite or correlative to 
something else. 

'Fhere can luit two things create love, perfec- 
tion and Usefulness ; to which answer, on our 
part, t. Admiration; and, 2. Desire, and both 
these are centered in love Taylor. 

11. To bear proportion to. 

Weapons must needs be dangerous things, if 
they answered the bulk of so prodigious a person. 

Swijt^ 

12. To perform what is endeavoured or 
intended by the agent. 

Our part is, to choose out the most di*serving 
objects, and the most likely toaiuarr the ends 
of our charity ; ^ and, when this is done, all is 
done, that lies in our power ; the rest must be 
left to providence. Atterbury. 

IS. To comply with. 

He dies, that touches of this fruit, 

Till I aud my affairs are answered, Shaketptare, 


14. To succeed ; to produce the wished 
event. 

Jason followed her counsel ? wliereto when the 
event had atuwered, he again demanded the 
fleece. ^ Raleigh, 

111 operations upon bodies for their version or 
alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 
answer the trial in small : and sodcceiveth many. 

Baedn. 

15. To appear to any call, or authoritative 
summons; in which sense, tliough figu- 
ratively, the following passage may be, 
perhaps, taken. 

Thou wel l better in thy grave, than to answer, 
with thy luiGovercd body, this extremity of tlie, 
skies. Sdiakesjicare. \ 

1 (). To be over-against any thing. 

Fire au'^wers fire ; and, by llicir paly beams, 
Kacli battle sees the other's iimhei d face. Shak. 

.A'nswer, 71 . 8, [from To answer,] 

1 . That whicli is said, whether in speech 
or writing, in return to a question, or 
position. 

It was a right ansiver of the physician to his 
patient, that had soiy eyes : If you have more 
pleasure in wine than in your sight, wine is good. 

lAwke. 

Ilow ran we thrnk of appearing at tliat tri- 
bunal, without being able to give a ready ansirer 
t(i the questions, wbiili be shall then jiiit to us. 
about tlie poor and the nfllicted, the hungry and 
the naked, the sick and iiiiprisoiied ? Aucrlmry. 

2. An account to be given to the dcmancl 
of justice. 

He’il call you to so hot an answei' for it, 

That you shall chide your trespass. Shakespeare. 

3. In law, a confutation of a charge ex- 
hibited against a person. 

A peisonal answer ought to have three quali- 
ties ; it ought to be pertinent to tlu; matter in 
band ; it ought to be absolute and unconditional • 
it ought to he clear and certain. dyliffe] 

A'nswer-Jouher, [from answer and 
jobber,] lie that makes a trade of 
writing answers. 

Wlidt disgusts me w'lth having any thing to do 
with ansuer’-jobhers, is that they have no con- 
science. Swijt. 

A'nswerable, adj, [from answer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made ; 
that which may be answered as the ar- 
gument, though subtle, is yet answerable. 

2. Obliged to give an account; obliged to 
answer any demand of justice ; or stand 
the trial of an accusation. 

Every chief of every kindred or family should 
be ansiiterahle, and hound to bring forth every one 
of that kindred, at all times, to be justified, when 
he should lie required or charged with any treason 
or felony. Spenser's State oj Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a physician should 
manifestly prescribe jioisoii to all Ins patients, he 
CHiiiiot be justly punished, but is amwcrali/f only 
to God ? ^ Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more justly laid to 
their charge, than to other men ; because that 
would be, to make church government ansivcrdble 
for the errours of hutuaii nature. Swif t 

3. Correspondent. 

It was but such a likeness, as an imperfect glass 
doth gi ve ; answerable enough in some features and 
colours, but erring in others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies who, ac- 
companying such as came to be registered among 
the wort'liies, brought forth children answerable in 
quality to those that begot them. Raleigh. 

4. Proportionate; suitable. 

Only add 

Deeds to thy knowledge answerable; add faith. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add lov© 


By name to come call’d cimritt the soul 
Of all tlie rest. Milbm 

5. Suitable ; suited. 

I'he following, by certain estates of men, an 
steerable to that, which a great person himsell 
(irofessctii (ns i>f soldiers to him, that hath been 
employed iii the wars) hath been a thing well 
taken evcMi in monarchies. BactiH. 

If anstoerahle style I can obtain 
Of my celestial patrouesa. Milhm. 

6. Equal; equivalent. 

There he no kings, whose means are ansieerahle 
unto other men’s desires. Raleigh. 

7. Relative ; correlative. 

That, to every petition for things needful, there 
should be some tfiMirern^/e seiiteiirc of thanks pro- 
\ ided particularly to follow ,is not requisite. Hooket. 

A'nswerably, [from answerable.] In 
due proporlion; with proper corre- 
spondence ; suitably. 

Tlie broader seas are, if they )»e entire, and 
free fr.nii islands, they are answerahly deeper. 

Brerewooil on lAwgiutgcs. 

It bears light sorts, into the atmosplieie, ton 
greater or lesser height, answerably t» the greater 
or lesser intenseness of the iicat. JViMyiward. 

A'nswekablenkss, n s. [from miswrra- 
blc.] The quality of being answerable. 

Diet. 


A'nswkrer, [from ansiver,] 

1. He that answers ; he that speaks in re- 
turn to •what another has spoken. 

I know' your iniiid, and I will satisfy it , fieith/^r 
will I do it like a niggardly answerer, going no 
further than the bounds of the ipiestion. Sidney. 

2. He that manages the controversy against 
one that has written first. 


It is very unfair in any writer to cnijiloy igno- 
rance and ‘malice togetbVr ; because it gives hb 
nmwerer double w'ork. ^ Swift. 

A'nt, n. s, [icmgrc. Sax. which Junius 
imagines, not without probability, to have 
been first contracted to cemr, and then 


softened to An emmet ; a pismire. 
A small insect that lives in great num- 
bers togetlier in hillocks. 

We’ll set thee to school to an anf, to teach thee 
tliere is no labouring in the winter. Shakespeare. 

Methiiiks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 
Wbeie when the several labourers I see, 

For children, house, provision, taking paiu ; 
’I'liey're all Init ants, carrying eggs, straw, aiu 
grain. Donne. 

Lcani eueli small people’s genius, policies : 

The ants republick, and the realm of bees. Pave. 

A'nt-bear, 71 . 8 , [from ant and hear.] 
An animal that feeds on ants. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon insects : aiid'scmr 
live wholly upon them ; as two sorts of tamaiiduas 
upon ants, which therefore are called in Endish 
ant-bears, Ravk. 

A'nt-hill, or HILLOCK, 71 . t. [from ant 
and hill.] The small protuberances of 
earth, in which ants make their nests. 


Put blue flowers into an ant-hill, they will be 
stained with red ; because the ants drop npoa 
them their stinging liquor, which hath the eltect 
of oil of vitriol. 

Those who liave seen ant-hillocks, hare easi^ 
perceived those small heaps of com about theit 
nests. Addwm, 

A"n't. a contraction for and it, or ra- 
ther and if it; as, a'ltf pkast you; 
that is, and if it please you. 

Anta gonist, n. s. [im and 
1. One who contends with another ; an 
op{)onent. It implies generally a per^ 
sonal and particular opposition. 

Our antagonists in these controversies may haive 
met with some not unlike to llhocios. Ilooher. 
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ANT 

What was set before him, 

To heave, poll, draw, and l»reak, lie still performM, 
None dariiie to appear antagpnut, MUUm. 

It is not nt that history of a person should 
appear, till the prejudice both of liis antagonist 
and adherents be softened and subdued. Addison. 

2. Contrary. 

The short club consists of those, who are under 
five feet ; ours is to lie composed of such as are 
above six. These we look upou,a8 the two extremes 
and antagonists of the species | considering all these 
as neuters, who hll up the middle b^hcc. Addison. 

3. In anatomy, the antagonist is that 
muscle which counteracts some other. 

A relaxation of a muscle must produce a spasm 
in its antagonist, because the equilibrium is de- 
stroyed. Arhuthnat. 

To Anta'gonize, I’, fi. [from and 
ays;r»{a;.] To contend against another. 

Diet. 

A NTA'lgick, adj, [from urn, against, and 
uyX^, pain.] ITiat which softens pain ; 
anodyne. 

ANTANACLASIS, n. s. [Lat. from 
ufluvuKXaenq, from upIusukXus; to break 
back.] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the same 
word is repeated in a different, if not in 
a contrary signification ; as, /n thy youth 
learn some craft, that in old age thou 
mayst get thy living without croh.Craft, 
in the first place, signifies science or occu- 
pation ; in the second, deceit or subtil ty. 

2. It is also a returning to the matter at the 

end of a long parenthesis ; as, Shall that 
heart does not only feel t hem f but 

hath all motion of his Itfe placed in 
them J, shall that heart, / say, &c. 

Smith's llheiorick, 

Antaphrodi'tick, adj. [from upt) 
against, and ’A^^o3'T»}Veiius.] Thatwhicli 
is efficacious againstthe venereal disease. 

AntapopleVtick, adj. [urn against, 
and a’TTo'wXrfU an apoplexy.] Good 
against an apoplexy. 

Anta'rctick, a((j. [am against, and 
the bear or northern constella- 
tion.] I'hc soutlierii pole, so called, as 
opposite to the northern. 

Downwiird as far auUirctich. Milton. 

Tlicy tliat had sail’d fioni near Xh'autarctick pole. 
Their tieasn?t safe, and all their \essels whole, 

In si^lit of their dear country min’d l>c, 

NVilJtoiit the quilt of either rock or sea. JVal/er. 

Antarthri tick, adj. [am against, and 
a^^^iTK the gout.] Good againstthe gout. 

Antasthma'tick, adj. [from «m and 
do-Sfsu.] Good against tne asthma. 

ANTE, A I^tin particle signifying be- 
fore, which is frequently used in com- 
))Ositions; as, antediluvian, before the 
flood ; ante chamber, a chamber leading 
into another apartment. 

A'nteact, «. 8. [from ante and act,'] A 
former act. 

Anteambula'tion, n.s. [from antemd 
ambulatiOylMt,] A walking before.JQicf. 

To ANTECE'DE. v,n. [from ante before, 
and cedo to go.] To precede ; to go before. 

It seems coiisoiiHUt to reason, that the fabrick of | 
the world did not longanteeede its motion. Hale. 

Antkcb'dence, h, s, [fromanfecfdc;.] The 
act or «tate of going^fore , precedence. 


ANT 

It is impossible that mixed bodies can be eternal ; 
because tnrre is necessarily a pre-existence of the 
simple bodies, and antecedence of tlieir constitu- 
tion, preceding the existence of mixed bodies, ifa^. 

Antkce'dent, ad;, [antecedens, Lat.] 

1 . Going befoie ; preceding. Antecedent i« 
used, 1 think, only with regard to time ; 
precedent, with regard both to time and 
place. 

To assert, that God looked upon Adam’s fall ns 
a sin, and punished it, when(withoiit any antece- 
dent sin of h\s) it as impossible for him not to 
fall ; seems a thing, that highly reproaches essen- 
tial equity and goodness. Stmth. 

2. It has to bemre the thing which is sup- 
posed to follow. 

No one is so hardy as to say, God is in his 
debt ; that he owed liitn a noblef being : for exist- 
ence must be antecedent to merit. Colher. 

Did the lilood first exist, antecedent to tlie forma- 
tion of tile heart ? But that is, to set the effect 
hefoic the cau.se. . Bentley. 

Antece'dknt, n, s, [aniecedetis, Lat] 

1 . That which goes before 

A duty of so mighty aii influence, that it is in- 
deed the necessarv antecedent, if not also the di- 
rect cause, of a sinner’s return to God. South. 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the 
relative is subjoined ; as, the man who 
comes hither. 

Let him learn the right joining of substantives 
willi adjeclivcs, the lunin with the \erb, and the 
relative with the Asrham. 

3. In logick, the first proposition of an 

1 enthymeme, or argument consisting 
only of two propositions. 

Conditional or hypothetical projiositions are 
tliosi', whose parts are united by the conditional 
particle tj ; as, if the sun be fixthl, the cartli must 
move ; i) there he no fiie, there will be no smoke. 
I'he lirst part of these propositions, or tliat wherein 
the condition is contaiiic’d, is '‘ailed the anteridint ; 
the other is called the contequtnt. ILfiUs’i Logu'k. 

Antecedently, adr, [irom antecedent,] 
In th(' state of antecedence, or going 
before ; previously. 

W e consider him antecedently to his creation, 
while he \et lay in the liairen womb of nothing, 
and only in the numlier of poshibilities. South. 

ANTEC E'SSO I{,n.8. [Lat,] One who goes 
beforCjor leads another; iheprincipal. Diet 

Antechamber^ n s.[anfe before, and 
chamln r ; it is generally written, impro- 
perly, antichamher,] The chamber that 
leads to the chief apartment. 

The empress has the antiehamhen past, 

And this way moves w ith a disorder’d iiastc Dryd. 

llis antichamher, and room of audience, are lit- 
tle square chambers wainscoted. Addison. 

ANTECirilSOU, n, s, [Lat. ] One w ho 
runs before. Diet 

To A'ntedate V, a, [trom ante, and do-, 
datum, l..at.] 

1 . To date earlier than the real time, so as 
to confer a fictitious antiquity. 

Now thou hast loved me one wlmle day ; 
To-morrow, wiien thou Icav’st, what w ilt thou say ^ 
Wilt thou then autuJate i^ome new-made \ow, 

Or say, that now 

We are not just those persons which we were' 

Donne. 

By reading, a man does (as it were) antedate 
his life, and makes himself conlemporury with the 
ages past. Collier . 

2 .To take something l>efore the proper time. 

Our joys below it can improve. 

And antedate the bliss above Pope. 

Antedilv'vian, adj. [from ante before, 
and diluvimn a deluge.] 


ANT 

1. Existing before the deluge. 

Durinc the time of the deluge, all the stone 
and marble of the antediluoian earth were totally 
dissolved. TL'tXK/uvira 

2. Relating to things existing before the 
deluge. 

Tlie text intends only the line of Seth, rondu 
cihle unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and the 
antediluvian chronology. Browns Vntg. Krr 

Antedilu'vian, n, s. One that lived 
before the flood. 

We are so far from repining at God, that he hath 
not extended the period of our lives to the longe- 
vity of the antediluvians, that weyivc him thunks 
W contracting the d^s of our trial. ^ Bentley. 

An'telopk, n. 8, [The etymology is uncer- 
tain.] A goat with curled or wreathed 
horns. 

The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. 

I Spenser 

Antemeridian, ad(j, [from ante before, 
and meridian noon.] Before noon. 

Anteme'tick, adj, [am against, and 
•jCAiM to vomit] That, which has the 
power of calming the stomach, of pre- 
venting or stopping vomiting. 

Antemu ndane, «£/;. [ante before, and 
mundusihe world.] That which was 
before the creation of the world. 

Antenu'mber, n, s, [from anteaRdnum- 
ber,] ITie number that precedes another. 

W hatsoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing 
to concent of notes, is rather lo be ascribed to the 
antenumher, ihon to the entire number; as that 
the sound retunieth after six, or after twelve; so 
that the seventh or thirteenth is not the matter, 
but the sixth or the twelfth. Bacops, 

A'ntepast, w. s, [from ante before, and 
pastum to feed.] A foretaste ; something 
taken before the proper time. 

Were wc to expect our Idiss only in the satiating 
our ajipetites, it niight be reasonable, by frequent 
anteptuts, lo excite our gust for ll»at profu.se pet- 
pet ual meal. Dieay a/ Vieiy. 

Antepenult, n. s, [ante-penultvna, I^t] 
The last syllable but two, as the syllable 
te in antepenult : a term of grammar. 

AnTEPILE'PTICK, adj, [am and iinAijsJ/U] 
A medicine against convulsions. 

That Invoar i.s antidotal, laj>is judaicus diu- 
retical, couti anttpileptical, wc will hot deux. 

Browns Vulgar J rrors. 

To Antepone, V, a, [antepono, Lat.] To 
set one thing before another ; to prefer 
one thing lo another. Diet. 

Antepredi'cament, n, s, [antepredica- 
mentum, Lat.] Sometliing to be known 
in the study of logick, previously to the 
doctrine of the predicament. 

Anterk/rity, n. s, [from anteriour,] 
Piiority ; the state of being before, ei- 
ther in time or situation. 

Ante'rio UR, <id/. [(inferior, Lat.] Going 
before, either with regard to time or 
place. 

If that be the anteriour or upper part, wheroiu 
the smises arc placv d ; and that tne posteriou* 
and lower part w hich is opposite thereunto : there 
is no inferiour or former part in this animal ; for 
the senses, lwin|g placed at both extremes, uiakcg 
both ends anteriour; which is impossible. 

Brown's 1 'ulgar Erroun^ 

A'NTES, ii,j.[Lat.] Pillars of large dknen* 
sions that support the front of a building. 

Antesto'macu, n.s. [from ante before 
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ANT 

and stomach.'] A cavity which leadi into 
tlic stomach. 

Ill birds there is tio mastication or comnunu- 
tion of the moat in the mouth ; but it is immedi- 
ately swallowed into a kind of antcsiomacU, which 
I have observed in piscivorous hinis. 

A NTHELMl'NTHiCK»fl^'.[«m ^ainst,and 
a worm.] That which kills wonns. 

Anthelmhuliicks ( or contraiy to worms )ttre tilings 
wJiich arc known by expeiiencc 1o kill them ; as 
oils, or Iionoy, taken upon rni emiiiy .stoninch. 

^ * Arbuthnot. 

A'nthem, n. $. a hymn sung in 

alternate parts, and should tlicrefbre be 
written anthymn*] A holy song ; a song 
performed as ptu’t of tlivine service. 

God IVIoKes fust, t'.ieu David did inspire 
To compose anthtms foi his heavenly ijuiie. Den. 

'1 here is no p.issio.i that is not finely expressi d 
in those parts ,,i the inspired wrinngs, which are 
proper lor divine songs and anthems. Ad(ii'>on. 

Anthology, w. [avSoXoyia, from 
a flower, and to gather.] 

J . A collection of flowers. 

■Z. A collection of devotions in the Greek 
church. 

3. A collection of jwems. 

A'nthony’s fiRK, n.s. A kind of ery- 
sipelas. 

A STUltAX.n.s. [avS^af, a burning coal.] 
A scab or blotch, tliat is made by a cor- 
rosive buuiour, which bums tlic skin, 
and occasions sharp pricking pains ; a 
carbuncle. Qwiwr//. 

Anthrofology, n. s. [from 
man, and xiyui to discourse.] The doc- 
trine of anatomy ; the doctrine of the 
form and structure of the body of man. 

An niROFOMO RIMIITE. W. S. 

One who believes a human form 
in the I)e4y» 

Christian!!, ns well Turks, have had whole 
st'( t' conteinling, that the Deity was cornoroal mul 
of liumau shape ; though few piotess tliemselves 
antfi)Oi>omori)hites. xet we may find luan^ amongst 
the ignorant ol that o[)inion. Lot'ki.. 

Anthroiu/pathy. n. s. [a»$j4iTo? man, j 
and 9raSo; passion.] The scnsibDity of | 
man ; the passions of man. 
AXTintOPO'PHAGI. It has no 
sinS^uhr. man, and ^ayu to 

eat.] Man-eaters ; cannibals ; those tlhit 
live upon human flesh. 

1 lie i KiinbaU tliat each other e.it, 
lljc nniktopoithn^j^,, and mc'i v\ho^e head* 

Do giiiw l)t iieatli thc.r s'louhlers Shaki^i). Othtllo. 

An rnuopoi*nA(ifMAN. ?/..?. A ludicrous 
word, ibnned by Shakespeare from an- \ 
throp fphdt!:;^^ for the of a formida- 
ble sound. 

Go, kmiCK, atifl enll , hCIl speak, hke imanihro- 
poph<i>:^inian, nnio line , knock, T ShakLsf}. 

ANTHROPo'iMlAtiY. n. s. [ui^^uiro; a man, 
and focyojto eat ] The (piality of eating 
human flesh, or man-eating. 

Upon ilcndcrfuunclnt ions was raised []\fanthrth- 
of Uiomedcs hi* luirsi S. /h.>aw * I a/;;^ Lir. 

AnTHROPO'SOPHY, n.s. man, 

and wisflom.] The knowledge of 
the nature of man. 

ANTHVPNo'T)CK.flC^[from ai'Tl agagiSt, 
and vwfoi sleep.] That which has the 
power of preventing sleep ; that which 
ia efficacious against a lethargy. 


ANT 

Anthypochondbi'ack, adi, [from mm 
against, and Go^ against 

hypochondriack noddies. 
ANTIIYPOPHORA, n.s. [•tWipop*.] 
A figure in rhetorick, whten signifies a 
contrary illation or inference, and is 
when an objection is refuted or disproved 
by the opposition of a contrary sentence. 

I Smith's Rhetorick. 

Anthyste'Rick, adj. [from «rrl against, 
and Good against liystericks. 

ANTI, [arri.] A particle much used in 
composition with words derived from tho 
Cireek, and signifies contrary to ; as, an- 
1 monarchical opposite to monarchy. 

Antia'ctd. [from and acidus 

sour.] C'ontrary to sourness ; alkalis. 

OiIm Are antiucidht so far as they blunt acrimony; 
but d!> they uro liarrl of digestion, they produce 
nciiiuoiiy of another sort. Arbuthnot. 

Antic hache'ctick. adj. [from aW* 
against, and a bad habit.] ITiings 

adapted to tlie cure of a bad constitution. 

Antechamber, h, s. This word is cor- 
ruptly written fotr antechamber ; which 
sec. 

Antichristian, adj. [from am against, 
and >:^»riarof Christian.] Opposite to 

j Christianity. 

'J’hat <le«pjs(‘d, abject, oppresned sort of nu?n, 
till* ministers, whiuu the world would make au/i- 
chi'htian, and so deprive them of heaven. S(>uth, 

ANTiCHUfsTiANiSM, n. s. [from anti- 
christian. Opposition or contrariety 
to Christianity. 

Have we not seen many whose opinions have 
fastened uj>on one another the brand of antiehris- 
iianhin ? Decau of Piety. 

Antichuistia'nity, n. s. [from a?iti- 

I chridian.] Contrariety to Christianity, 

I Vnti'chromsm. n. s. [«m again.*;!, and 
time.] Deviation from the light 
orilcr or account of time. 

To ANTIXUPATE, v. a. [anticipo, Lat.] 

J . To take sometliing sooner tlian another, 
so as to prt vent him that comes after ; to 
take first possession. | 

God hath t.ikeii ran* to anticipate and prevent 
everv m.iu, to di.iw him e.uly into hisehurcli ; to 
uive piotv till* piepobwsMon, and so to eiigatre 
lum in holiuess. Jlanimond. 

If our apostU* li.id luaiiit. lined such an imiici- 
patnif^ {'riniiple, eiigraveii upon our souls before 
all e\f*i( i^e ot it .isoii ; w by did he talk of seeking 
the J/ird, set iug ilml the knowledge of him was 
innatf and peipetual. liciUlcy. 

2. To take up before tho time at which | 

any thing might be regularly had. | 

1 find, 1 Uaw aulicipotcd already, and taken up 
from lioctuf c, Ix'foie I come to luin ; hut I am ol j 
the temper of kings, who are for present money, 
no matter how they pay it. Drydtn. 

3. To foretaste or t^e an irapressionof some- 
thing, which is not yet, as if it really was. 

The life of the desneiatc equals the anxiety of 
d( ath, who hut act the life of the damned, and 
anticijmU the desolations of hell. 

Brown i Vulgar Errours. j 
Why should we I 

Anticipate o\ir iorrow'i i His like those, j 

1 hai die for fyar of death. Denham. 

4. To Y^revent any thing by crowding in 

before it ; to preclude. i 

Time. *hou anUdpal'st my dread exploits ; 

The Ihghty purpose aever ft overtook, 

^ Unless the deed go with it. Shdkeipeare. 


ANT 

j I am far from pretending td Instruct the proftr#» 

! slon, or antkipttthig their directions to such as aie 
under their government, Arbnlhiwt. 

Anticipa'tion, «. «. [froman/ici/iflie.] 

1. Tlie act of taking up something before 
ils time. 

The golden number gives tlie new moon ftmr 
days too late, by reason of the afijri*snid untidy 
turn, and our neglect of it. Holder. 

j It is not enough to be mwemble when the tin« 

1 comes; unless we make ourselves so befort*hand, 
and by aniicijiaikm. P Estrange. 

2. Foretaste. 

If we really live under tho hope of future hap- 
pines.s, wc shall taste it byway of antidpatum aiul 
t forethought j an image of it will meet our mimh 
often, and sUiy there, as all pleasing exwetations 

Attcrbnrp. 

3. Opinion implanted before the reasons 
of that opinion can be known. 

I'lie east uikJ west, the north and .south have 
the same auticipatiink couccruiug one wi>rcn>e 
disposer of things. . otilUngp* ei. 

What nation is there, that, without any teach^ 
ing, have not a kind of anticipation, or precoiimved 
notion of a Deity ? Derham 

A'ntick. aifj. [probably from antiquus 
ancient, as things out of use appear 
odd.] Odd ; ridiculously wild ; buffoon 

in gesticulation. 

What ! dares the slaxx* 

Come hither coxer’d with an antick face. 

And lleer and scorn at our solemnity. 

Shakespeare's Uomeo and Junet, 

Of all OUT antick sights, and pajjeantry, 

W hich English idiots run in crowds to sec. JJW‘ 

I'he prize was to he couferrcil upon the whie^ 
ler, that could go through his tune without mugrv* 
ing, though provoked by the antic postures of a 
merry andrew, w ho was to play tiicks. Addison. 

A'ntick, n.s. 

1. He that plays anticks ; he that uses 
odd gesticulation ; a buffoon. 

Within the hollow crown, 

That rounds the mortal teiiipies of a king, 

Kei'jis death liis court ; and there the anttch sits, 
Seomng liis state. ^ . Shakespeartt, 

If \ou sliould smile, lie grows imputient."* 
Fear liot, my Lord, we can eonlaiu ourselves. 
Were lie the vtriesl nniick in tlie world. Shahesp. 

2 . Odil appeanuice. 

I .\ woik of rich entail and curious mold,^ 

Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Eaky Q. 

i\)r, ev’n nl hist rtliection, she espies 
Su( h to^s, s\teli anticks, and such vanities : 

.As she letires, and .shrinks, for shame and fear. 

Davies. 

To A'ntick, r. a. [from antick] To make 
antick. 

Mine own tongue 

Splits what it speakh; the wild disguise hath almost 
Aiilickt us all ^ Shakespear'e. 

Antickly, [from antick.] In an 
antick manner ; with odd postures ; wild 
gesticulations, or fanciful aj)|>earance. 

Scranibiing, out-facing, fashion-mongrnie ht>y* ; 
I’lidt lye, and cog, and tlout, deprave, and slander.. 
Go antickly, ami shew an outward hideousm's'!, 
And speak of half a dozen dangerous words. 

Shakesjieart. 

ANTICLIMAX* n. s, [from mnl, and 
a ladder.] A sentence in which 
the last part expresses something lower 
tlian the first 

A certain figure, which was uiiknowu to tlw 
aacitMits, is caned by some mi anticlimax. Adiltstm. 

'I’his distich is frequently mentioned as an ex- 

ample ; 

Next comes Dalhoussqy, U|e great god of wa*. 
Lieutenant ‘cornyl to the ead of Al«V* ^ ^ 

Anticonvu'lwvr, I*™*” 

agaijist, JW»d Good agairut 

convulsions. 
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XVbalsorver produces ftn inflRnjin.4tory disposi- 
tion in the blood* produces tlie asUima)^ us anti’ 
tmvuliive medicines. ^ ^ Fhiier, 

AT^TTCOR, n. s, [from «rr* against, and 
cof* the heart.] 

A preterimlurel swelling of a round figure, 
occasioned by a sanguine and bilious hutuour, and 
appearing in ahorse^ breast, opposite to his heart. 
Au antirar may kill a horse, unless it l;c brungbl 
to a sappuratioii by good remedies. Farrier's Diet. 

Antico'urtier, «. 8. [from «rr* against, 
and courtier.] One tliat opjwscs the 
court. 

Anti'dotal, adj. [from antidote.] That 
which has the quality of an antidote, or 
the power of counteracting poison. 

That bezoar is antidotaltV/c shall not deny. Brotvti. 

Animals, that can binoxiously dige.st these poi- 
sons, become antidtitof to the poison digested. 

hroums Vulgar Errourh. 

A'ntidote. n.s. [amWl^, antidotus, 
Lat.J A thing given in opposition to 
■omething elsi^ 

A medicine, given to expel the mischiefs of 
anotlier, as of poison. Quiary. 

Inist not the physician j 
His anlUUytes arc poison, anu he slays 
More than yon rob. Shakespeare. 

Wliat fool would believe that uni Wote, delivered 
by Pierius, against the sting of a. scorpion ? to sit 
lyion an ass, with one’s face towards liis tail. 

Browns Vulf;ar Erroiirs. 

Poison will work against tnc stars ; beware ^ 
For cv’ry ineal an antidote pri’pare. Dryden jun. 

Antidysente'rick. aaj. [from am 
against, and di/senteria, a bloody flux.] 
Good aguinst tl)c bloody flux. 

Antife'buile, adJ. [from a'm against, 
and febria a fever.] Good against levers. 

AntifchrUe modirines check the ebullition. F/ot/<T 

Antilo'o ARITHM, «, 8. [from aW* against, 
and logarithm.] 

Tlie complement of the logarithm of a sine, 
twgeiit, or secant ; or the diilcrence of tluit loga- 
ritlim, fiom a logarithm of ninety degrees. 

Chavihcr^, 

Anti' LOGY. n. 8. [aVnAoyia.] A contradic- 
tion between any words and passages 
in an author. Diet. 

Anti'loquist, w.j. [from am against, 
and /oywor to .speak.] A contradictor. Z>fV, 

Antimotsarchu AL. adj* [from difrl 
against, and /xora^X** government by a 
single j>erson.] Against government by 
a single person. 

When he spied the statue of King Charles in 
the middle of the ciowd, and most of the king> 
ranged o\er their iuMds , he concluvled, llul an 
antmonarchical assembly could never chooso sucli 
a place. Addi:,ifu. 

Antimona'rchicalness. n. s. [from 
anti monarch icftL] The quality of being 
an enemy to regal power. 

Antimo'nial, odj. [from aniimonj/.] 
Made of antimony ; having the qualities 
of antimony ; relating to antimony. 

Tliey wtre got out of the reach of anlimonxal 
, Onie. 

1 hough anlmonial cups, ]>rcparM wiili art, 
"ibeir force to wine tlirough ages should impart ; 
I’his dissipation, this pjofusc cxpence, 

Nor ilinnks tlicir size, nor wastes their stores im- 

. . . BUicknuire. 

ANTIMONY, n. s. [The stibium of the 
andeuts, by the Greeks called 
The reason of its modern denomination 
is reierred to Basil Valentine, a German 
monk; who, as the tradition relates, 
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having thrown some of it to the hogs, 
observed that, after it had purged tliem 
heartily, they immediately fattened ,* 
and therefore he imagined his fellow 
monks would be the better for a like 
dose. The experiment, however, suc- 
ceeded so ill, that they all died of it ; 
and the medicine was thenceforward 
called antimoine, antimonk.] 

Antimony is a mineral siibstituce, of a metalline 
iKituro, Iniving ait the seeming characters of a 
real metal, except mallcabiUty : and may he 
called a Hemiiuelal, being a fossile glebe of some 
undetermined metal, combined with a .sulphurous 
and sluiiy substance. Mines of all metals aiibrd 
it ; that In gold mines is reckoned best. Lt has 
also its own mines in Hungary, Germany, and 
France. Its texture is full of little shining veins 
or threads, like needles ; brittle as glass. Some- 
times veins of a red or golden colour tire inter- 
mixed, which is called male antimony ; that with- 
out them being denominated female antimony. It 
fuses in the fire, though with wmie ditliculty ; and 
di.ssolves more easily in water. It destroys and 
dissipates all metals fused with it, except gold ; 
and it is therefore useful in refining. It is a com- 
mon ingredient in specultims, or burning con- 
caves ; serving to give them a finer polish. It 
makes a part in bell metal ; and renders the sound 
more clear. It is iiiingle<l with tin, to make it 
mon' hard, white, and sound ; ami with lead, in 
the casting of printer’s letters, to render them 
more smooth and firm. It is a geneial help in the 
milting of metals, and especially iii rusting ot 
camion balls. In pharmacy it is used under va- 
rious forms, and with various iutentioiis, chiiiifiy 
as an enielick. ( hnmhers. 

Antinephri'tick. adj. [from am and 
vstp^Wimt; ] ]\Iedicines good against dis- 
eases of the reins and kidneys. 
An'iinomy, n. [from am and ro^.] 
A contradiction between two laws, or 
two articles of the same law, 

Antinumus are almost unavoidable in suih va- 
riety of opinions and answets. Baker. 

Antiparaly'tick, adj. [from am and 
Efficacioub against the palsy. 

Antipathetical, adj. [from antipa- 
thy.] Having a natural contrariity to 
any thing. 

The soil is f.it and luxurious, and nniip'itht t>cal 
to all venomous creatures. IIoukU's local L'oiva. 

ANTlPATHF/TirALNES.s. n.s. [ivom anti- 
pathetical.] The quality or state of 
Iiaving a natural contrariety to an} thing. 

Diet. 

ANTf'PATHY, n. s. [from «m against, 
and cro^o? feeling ; antipathic , Fr.] 

1. A natural contrariety to any thin^, so 
ns to shun it involuntarily;aversion ; tii.s- 
likc. It is opposed to sympathy. 

No eoiitraries hold more antipathy^ 

Thau 1 nud ''Ucli akuHse. Shakespeart. 

To iluv periiaps might be justly atlributen most 
of the syiujidthies and anti}Hitfiics observable in 
men. " Locke. 

H. It has sometimes the particle against, 

Iwfore the object of anlipatliy. 

I had a mortal anUpathy agahist standing annies 
in times of peace ; because I took armies to be 
liired by the master of the family, to keep his 

children in slavery . Swift. 

S. Sometimes to. 

Ask you, w hat provocation T have had ? 

The strong antijmtny of good to bad. 

When trutn, or virtue, an ailVont endures, 

Th’ affront is mine, my friend, and should be 
your’s. pope. 

4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 
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Tangible bodies liaxe an antipathy with air ; aii^ 
any liquid body, tlml is more dense, tliev will 
draw, condense, and ( in c Ifect) incorporate. Bacon 

ANTlPERISTASIS. n. s. [from amsri- 
formed of am, and Trs^irespmt to 
stand round.] The opposition of a con- 
trary quality, by which tlie tjuality it 
opposes becomes heightened or intend- 
ed ; or the action by which a body, at- 
tacked by another, collects itself, and 
becomes stronger by such opposition ; 
or an intention of the activity of one 
quality caused by the opjiosition of ano- 
ther. Thus quicklime is set on fire by 
the aflusion of cold water; so water 
becomes wanner in winter than in sum- 
mer; and thunder and lightning are 
excited in the middle region of the air, 
which is continually cold, and all by an- 
tiperistam. This is an exploded prin- 
ciple in tlie Peripatetick philosophy. 

Tlr atUiperisiasii of age 

More inflam’d his am’rous rage. Couleif 

The riotous prodigal detests covetousiiess ; yet 
let him find tlie springs grow dry which feed‘his 
luxury, covetousness shall he called in ; and so, 
by a strange antipcrislasis, prodigality shall beget 
rapine. iJtcuy of Pihy. 

Antipestile'ntial, a^\ [from am 
against, and pestilential.] Efficacious 
againht infection of the plague. 

Perfumes coircct the air before it is attracted 
by the lungs; or, rather, antrpcstilentiul nnswenth, 
to anoint tne nostrils wiUi. Harvey on the Plague. 

AATIPHUjISIS, n. s. [fVom a'm against, 
and (pfucnq a form of speech.] The use 
of words in a sense opposite to their 
proper meaning. 

You now find no cause to repent, that you 
never dipt your bauds in the bloody high courts 
of justice, so called only by antiphrasis. South. 

Anti'podal, adj. lirom antipodes.] Re- 
lating to the countries inhabited by the 
antij)odes. 

The Americans are antipodal unto the Indians 

Bronm. 

ANTIPODES, n. a. It h(h$ no singular. 
[from am against, and weJij feet.] Those 
people who, living on the other side of 
tlie globe, have their feet directly oppo- 
posite to ours. 

\\c should hold day with the antipodes. 

If you would walk in absence of Uie sun. 

Shakespeare. 

S») shines the sun, tho* hence remov’d, as (.leat 
\\ hen his beams warm th’ antipodes, as here. 

WalUr. 

An'tipopk, n. s. [from am' against, and 
pope.] He that usurps the popedom in 
opposition to the right pope. 

1 his house is famous in history, for the retreat 
of an antrifopc, who called himself Felix A . 

Addison. 

ANTIPTXy SIS. n. s. [aWiwrai^H*] A 
figure in grammar, by which one case 
is put for another. 

Antiquary, n. s. [mtiquarius, Lat.] A 
man studious of antiquity ; a collector 
of ancient things. 

All arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the 
relicks of an intellect defaced with sin. We ad- 
mire it now, only as do a piece of old 

coin, for the stamp it once boro. SimSk, 

With ftharpeuM sight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th* insoHption value, but the rust adore. Pvf- 
^ The rude Latin of the monks is still very mteW 
ligible : had their records been deliverea in the 
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♦ nla:ar fongiic, tliwy could not now' l»c rindcrstonr], 
unless Ijv antiquaries, Swift. 

A'NTiguAKY. a^f, [This word is impro- 
per.] Old ; antique. I 

Here’s Nestor, 

Instructed by^ the antiquMry tiiiicM ; 
lie must, he is, he cannot* but be wise. Shahesft. 

To A'ntiquate, V. a. [antique Lat.] To 
put out of use ; to make obsolete. 

'I'lic growth of Christianity in this kingdom 
might reasonably introduce new Jaws, and anti- 
qaale or abrogate s<)me old ones, that ‘‘Cemed Jess 
consistent with the Christian doctrines. Hale. 

IWiiton's Paradise lust is admirable. But can- 
noi I admire the height of his invention, and tlie 
ftvngth of his expression, without defending his 
antiquated words, and the perpetual harshness of 
their sound ^ Drydeti. 

/\lmight\ T..atium, with her cities crown’d, 

Sitali like an antiquated fable sound. Jddison. 
A N riypATEDNESS, w. s. [irom ant I qua- 
ff d.] The state of being antiquateth 
worn out of use, or obsolete. 
ANTIQUE, af(j, [antique, Fr. antiquus, 
Lat.] It was formerly pronounceil ac- 
cording to the English analogy, u ith the 
accent on the first syllable ; but now afler 
tlic French, with the accent on the last, at 
least in prose ; the poets use it variously. 

1. Ancient; old; not modern. 

Now, goiwi Cesario, but tliat piece of song, 

7'h>it old and ant qnc Miijg.we heard la^t night. A/mk. 

Such truth in lu\c, as th’ antique world did know 
111 such a sty le.as com ts might hoast of now. Waller 

Of genuine antiquity. 

The seals which wc havo remaining of Julius 
C'ljsar, wliicli we know to be ant qiie, have tlic star 
0 !* V'etius over them. Dryden. 

Mv copper lamps, at any rate, 

F.ir fieiuii true unliq le f bought ; 

Vet wisely melted down my plate, 

O ) luodeia iuodels to lie wrought ; 

\iul tiifles I alike pursue, 

JJecausi* they’re old, becaujic they’ic new. Prior. 

3. Of old fashion. 

Forth c.iuie that ancient lord and aired queen, 
Array’d iu antique rohes down to the ground, 

And satl liahdiiueiili right well beseen. Fairy Q. 

Mast he no more divert the tedious day " 

Nor spaikliug tlioughts in antique words convey ’ 
oinilhtothe Memory oj Philips. 

4. Odd ; wild ; antick. 

Name not these living dcatli- heads unto me ; 

For these not ancient hut antique he. Donne 
And soouei may a gulling weather spy, 

JiV drawing forliriieav’iis sidieiiie, tell certainly, 
hat fashion’d huts, or rulfs, oi suits, next ^ear 
t)iir giddy -headeii tiaf/V/iic you til will wear. Donne. 

A N Tigi’ic, n. a. [from antique, adj.~\ An 
antiquity ; a remain of ancient times ; 
an ancient rarity. 

1 le.i\e to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my seal 
< f Julius ('a-sar ; as also another seal, supposed 
tw b" a UMuig Hercules; both very choice an- 
thjnes, and set lu gold. Swift. 

A NTiQi iCNEss. n. s. [from antique,] The 
quality of being antique ; an appearance 
ol’ antiquity. 

\V< may discover something venerable in the 
nf the work ; but we would sei- the 
the design enlarged. Addisau. 

Antiquity, n. «. [anfiqiiita.s, Lat.] 

1. Old times; time past long ago. 

f mention Aristotle, roly bins, and (’ieero, the 
greati St phdosopher, the most impartial historian, 
and tile most consummete statesman, of all anti- 


quity. 


Addawn. 


L T\\e peo[)le of old times ; the ancients, 
J'hul such pillars were raised by Seth, all anti- 
quity lias avoweii. ^ ^ Haleigh. 

L I'hc works or remains of old times. 

for tlie observation of Machiavel, traducing 
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Gregory the Great, that he did what in him InVi 
to extinguish all heatiien antiquities: I do not find 
that those zeals last lung ; as it apfveured in the 
succession of Sabhuaii, wliu did revive the former 
antianities. Bacon. 

4. Old age ; a ludicrous sense. 

Is not your voice broken.^ ''bid short 

your chill double ? your wit single ? and every 
part about you bla.Hted with aut^uityf and w ill 
you yet call yourself young ? 'Shakespeare. 

5. Ancientness ; as, this ring is valuable 
for its antiquity, 

ANTISCII, n,B, It has no singular, 
[from asrl, and ^iims shadow.] In geo 
graphy, the people who inhabit on dif- 
ferent .sides of the equator, who conse- 
quently at noon have their shadows 
projected opposite ways. Thus the people 
of the north are Antiscii to those of the 
south ; the one projecting their shadows 
at noon toward the north pole, and the 
other toward the south pole. Chandttrs 
Antiscorbd'tical. udj, [from wr\ 
again.st, and svorbutum the scurvy.] 
Good against the scurvy. 

The warm aniiscorhutical plaiif.s, in quantities, 
will occuxiuii stinking breath, and corrupt tin 
blood. ArbiUhnot. 

ANTlscoUBlJ'TlCK.nr//.[from im against, 
and scorbutum the scurvy.] Good 
against the scurvy. 

'J’lie wMim antiscorhuticks, animal diet, and 
aiiiiiidl salts arc proper. Arbuthnvl. 

AXTISPASIS, n,s, [from aW< against, 
and <nr^ to draw.] I'he revulsion of| 
any humour into another part. 

Anti SPAS MODU’K.ffdy.pVora am against 
and airacrfMq the cramp.] That which 
has the power of relieving the cramp. 
Antispa'stick, adj, [Irom drr\ and 
enr»r»Ko?.] Medicines which cause a 
revulsion of the humours. 
Antisplene'tick. adj, [from am and 
spleneticki] Efficacious in diseases of 
the spleen. 

AnthpU'iieticks opem the obstructions of the 
spleen. Floqer. 

A\ri STROPHE. ?i. 8, [dsr]r^ofr,, from 
arri the contrary way, and turning.] 
In an ode supj)o.sed to be sung in parts, 
the second stanza of every three, or 
sometimes every second stanza ; so 
called because the dance turns about.] 
Antistrumatick. adj. [fromaW, and 
struma a scrophulous swelling.] Good 
again.st the king's evil. 

T fireHcrilH-d him a distilled milk, with antistrti- 
malicks. and jmrged liim, Ji isc/nan. 

Ai\TI'TlJESlS. n.s. in the plural anti- 
theses, f placing in opposition ] 

Opposition of word.s or sentiments ; 
contrast ; as in the.se lines: 


Tiiough gentle, yd not dull. 

Strong without rage , withoiiio'ei Rowing, full. Den. 

I see a chief, who IccuU my chosen sous, 

All arm'd with points, antitheus and puns. 

ANT1TYPE.II.S [»%wt;«'^.] That which is 
resembled or shadowed out by the type ; 
that of wliicii the ty|ic i.s the represen- 
tation. It is a term of tlieology.SeeTvPK 

V\ hell oiico upon tile wing, he soars to an higher 
pitch, fiom the tyjie to the untitqpe, to tlie days of 
the .Siess'uh, the dscensioiiof our 8t|viour, uiul ^at 
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the length) to his kingdom and dominion ever alt 
the earth. BurnePs Theory. 

lie brought forth bread and wine, and was 
priest of the most high God : imitatiitg the 
type, or the substance, Christ himself. Tavhr. 

Antity'pical, ae(j. [from antitvfiei] That 
which relates to an antitype ; that which 
explains the type. 

Antivene'rkal, adj. [from mnl and re- 
nfre(il.]Good against the venereal disease. 

If the lues be joined with it, you w'ill scarce 
cure your patient without exhibiting autivenereal 
remerlies. Wistrnan. 

A'ntler, n. 8. [andovillier, Fr.] Properly 
the first branches of a stag's horns; but 
popularly and generally, any of his 
brunches. 

Grown old, tlicy grow less branclied, and first 
lose their brow antlers, or lowest furcations next to 
the head, Broum, 

A well-grown stag, whose antlers lisc 
High o'er his fiuitl, his beams invade the skies. i>n^ 
Bright Diana [anllrn 

Brouglit liunted wild gouts heads, and bruiiching 
Of slags, the fruit and honour of her toil. Prior, 

AATOECf,n, 8. It has 7W singular. [Lat. 
from asr\, and oWiv, to inhabit.] In geo- 
graphy,those inhabitants of the earth wIk) 
live under the same meridian, and at the 
stune distance from the equator ; the one 
towards the north, ami tne other to tlie 
south. Hence they have the same longi- 
tude ; and their latitude is also the same, 
but of a different denomination. Tffiey 
are in the same semicircle of the meri« 
dian, but opposite parallels. They have 
jirecisely the same hours of the day and 
night, but opposite seasons; and the 
night of the one is always equal to tlie 
day of the other. Chambn s. 

AXTOXOJM ASIA, n. s. [from am and 
vvo/xa a name ] A form of speech, in 
whicli, for a proper name, is put the name 
of some dignity, office, profession, sci- 
ence, or trade ; or when a proper name 
is pul in the room of an appellative Thus 
a king is called his majesty ; a nobleman 
his lordship. We say the philosopher in- 
stead of Aristotle, and the orator for Ci- 
cero : thus a man is called by the name 
of his country, a German, an Italian ; 
and a grave man is called a Cato, and a 
wise man a Solomon. Smith* s Rhetoric^ 

AnTre, n. s, [anlre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] 

A cavern ; a cave ; a den ; not in use. 

With all my Iravtb history, 

Wherein of anires vast, uiul Ue^artb idle, 

It wa*! my bent to speak. bhaketpeare, 

AnVil, fi. 6*. [ampille, Sax.] 

1. The iron block on which the smith 
lays his metal to be forged. 

I saw a smith stand witli his hammer, thus. 

The w hilst his iron did on iiis anvil cool. Shake^f, 

On their elcnial anvils heie he found 
The brethren U'atiug, and the blown go round. 

Vryden. 

2. Any thing on M'hieh blows are laid. 

Here 1 clip 

The anvil of mv sword, and do content 

Hotly ami iiolt[>. Shaketqieare, 

3. Figurativ(*ly ; to be upon the a7/ril, is to 
be in a state of formation or preparation. 

Several memlierx of onr hou.se, knowing wlmf 
was ujion the anvil, went to the de-gy , und de.sirt d 
llieir juflmucnl. " bwift 
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Anxi'kty. n. s. [anxietas, Lat.] 

1. Trouble of mind, about some future 
event ; suspenw, with uneasiness ; per- 
plexity ; solicitude. 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the 
pains and diseases of the body, but from anxiety 
and vexation of spirit ; not only to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sense, but peace of conscience and tran- 
quillityof mind. Tilbtson. 

S, In the medical language ; lowness of 
spirits with uneasiness of the stomach. 

In amietiet which attend fevers, when the cold 
Jfit is over, a warmer red men may be allowed ; 
and, because anxieties often hap{>cu bv spasms 
from wind, spices are useful. Arbnthnot. 

A'NXIOUS. adj. [anxius, Lat.J 

] . Disturbed, al^ut some uncertain event ; 
solicitous ; being in painful suspense ; 
painfully uncertain. 

His pensive check upon his hand reclin’d, 

And amioM thoughts revolving in his mind. 

Drydtn. 

With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
AnrionSt and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope, 

e. Careful ; full of inquietude ; unquiet. 

In youth alone, unhappy morals live ; 

But, ah ! the mighty bliss is fugitive ; 

Discolour’d sickness, anxioiLS lid)our come. 

And nge, and death’s inexorable doom. Dryden 

3. Careful, as of a thing of great impor- 
tance. 

No writings wc m‘ed to be solicitous about the 
meaning of, but those that contain truths we are 
to believe, or laws we are to obey ; wc may be 
less anrtOHS about the sense of other authors. Lric/ie. 

4. It has generally for or about, before 
the object ; but sometimes of, less pro- 
perly. 

neglect, suspecting clmnge. 

Granville. 

A'nxiously. adiK [from In 
an anxious manner; solicitously; un- 
quietly ; carefully ; with painful un 
certainty. 

But, where the loss is temporal, every probabi- 
lity of it needs not put us so anxumdy 'io prevent 
it, since it might be ref»aircd again. ‘ South. 

Thou, what liefits tlie new lord mayor. 

And what the Gallick arms v^ill do, 

Art anxiously iiujuisitive to kno\N . Dri/dni. 

A'nxiousness. n. 8. [from anxious.] The 
quality, of being anxious ; susceptibility | 
of anxiety. 

A'ny. adj. [amj, or eni 3 , Sax.] 

1. Every; whoever he be; whatever it 
be. It is, in all its senses, applied in* 
differently to persons or things. 

1 know, you are now (Sir) a gentleman horn ; 
Ay, and have been so, any time tliese four hours. 

Shakespeare. 

You contented j ourself with being capable, as 
much an am/ whosoever, of defending your coun- 
try with your sw-ord. Dryden. 

How fit is this retreat, for uninterrupted study ! 
one that M‘es it will own, 1 could not have 
chosen a mure likely place to converse with the 
dead in. * JW. 

52. Whosoever; whatsoever; as distin- 
guished from some other. I 

What waniith is there* in your affection to- ] 
wards any of tlicse princeb suitors, that are al- 
ready come ? Shakesfxearc. 

At. inverted motion, being began any where be- 
low, cmitinues itself all Uie whole length. 

3. It is used, in opposition to none. 

I wound, and I heal ; neither is there any, that 
can deliver out of my hand. Dent, axxnt. 39. 

A'orist- n. s. Indefinite; a 

tenn in the Greek grammar. 

AORTA, n.r. llbe great arte<- 

VOL.1. 
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ry, which rises immediately out of the 
left ventricle of the heart. Quincy. 

Ap a'ce. adv. [from a and pace ; that 
is, with a great pace.] 

1. Quick; speedily: used of things in 
motion. 

Or when the flyiim libbard she did chace, 

She could then mramy move, and after fly aparc. 

SpetM r. 

Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’ster, 

Small herbs have grat e, great weeds do grow apace: 
And since, methinks, 1 would not grow so fast, 
Because sweet fluw’rs are slow, and weeds make 
haste. Shakespeare. 

He promis’d in his cast :i glorious race ; 

Now, sunk from his meiidian. sets apace. Dryden, 

Is not he imprudent; who, seeinc the tide 
making haste t»)wards liim apaci't "in sleep till 
the sea overw helm him F 7'iUotsm, 

2. With haste ; applied to some action. 

The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 

Tir embroider’d king, who shows but half his face, 
And liis refulgent queen. Pope's Ihijte (j’ihe lAXck. 

S. Hastily ; with speed : spoken of any 
kind of progression, from one state to 
another. 

This second course of men. 

With some legard to whnl is just and right, 

Shall lead then lives, and iiiull iply a/wre. Milton. 

The life and power of religion ilecays apart 
here and at home, while wo are spreading the ho- 
nour of our arms foi and wdde through foreign n.i- 
tions. Attcrbui'y 

If sensible pleasure, or real grandeur, be tiur 
end, we shall pioceed apace to leal misery. Watts 

Apago'gical. adJ. [from awayivyi, com- 
pounded of awo from, and uyu to bring 
or draw.] An apa^ogical demonstra- 
tion is such, as does not prove the thing 
directly ; but .shews the impossibility 
or absurdity, which arises from (Jenying 
it ; and is also ctdled rvduciio ad impos* 
sibUe,oY ad absurdum. Chambirs. 

Apa'rt. adv. [apart, Fr.] 

1 . Separately from the rest, in place. 

Since T enter into that question, it behoveth me, 
to gi\e reason for my opinion, with ciremnspee- 
tion ; becau^e I walk aside, and in away apart 
from the multitude. llalcitrh. 

The party diseeined, that the earl of Ksses 
would never ser>e their turn : they resolved, to 
have another army apart, tliat should beat their 
devotion. * ClarcmUm. 

2. In a state of distinction ; as, to set 
apart for any use. 

He is so very fmurntivc, that lie requires a 
grammar apart, to constiue liiin. Dryden. 

The tyrant shall demand yon sacred load. 

Anti gold and vessels, set apart for Gotl. Prior. 

3. Distinctly. 

Moses first nameth heaven and earth, putting 
waters but in the third place, as coiiipreheiiding 
waters in the word earth; hut afterwards he 
nameth them apart. liakyrh. 

4. At a distance ; retired from the otJier 
company. 

So please you, inadani. 

To put apart lhe.se ytlur attendants. Shakesp. 

Apa'rtmknt. fi.s, [apartement, Fr.] A 
part of the house, allotted to the use of 
any particular person ; a room ; a set 
of rooms. 

A private gallery 'twixt (h* apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Sir J. Denman. 

He, pale as death, despoil’d of his array, 

Into the queen’s amrtment takes his way. Dryd. 

Tlie most coiisiaeruble ruin is that on the east- 
cam promontory, where are sti)I some apartments 
left, very high, and arched at top. Addison. 

A'pathy. n. 8. [m not, and feel- 
ing.] The quality of not feeling ; ex- 


emption from passion ; freedom from 
mental perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Passion and a^mthy, glory, and shame. JAiUm. 

To remain insensible of such provocation, it 
not constancy, but ajyathy. South, 

In lazy apathy let Stofeks boast 
Their virtue fi\M ; Tis fix’d as in frost, 
(^Jiitracted all, retiring to the ^rea8t ; 

But strength of mind is exerci.se, not rest. Pope. 
APE. n. 8. [ape, Icelandish.] 

1. A kind of monkey, remarkable for imi- 
tating what he Bees, 

I will be more newfangled than an ape ; more 
giddy in ray desires, than a monkey. S^keip. 

Writers report, that the heart of an aj^, worn 
near tlie heart, comfortetli the lieart, and increa.s- 
eth audacity. It is true, tliat the ape is a merry 
and hold beast. Bacon. 

With glittering gold and sparkling gems they 
shine ; 

But apes and monkeys are the gods within. 

Granville, 

Celestial Beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature’s law, 

Admir'd such knowledge in a human shape, 

And show’d a Newton, as we show an ape. Pope. 

2. An imitator; used generally in the bad 


sense. 

Julio Romano, who, had he himself rternify, 
and could nut breath into his work, would beguile 
Nature of tier custom, so perfectly is he her ape. 

Shakesp. 

To Ape. v, a, [from ape.] To imitate, as 
an ape imitates human actions. 

Aping the foreigners in every dress ; 

Which, bought at greater cost, becomes him less. 

Jhyden. 

Curse on the stripling ! bow he apes his sire ! 
Ambitiously sententious ! Addison. 

Ape'ak, or Ape'rk adv, [probably from 
d pique,] In a posture to pierce; form- 
ed with a point. 

A'pepsy. n, 8, [avt^ia,] A loss of na- 
tural concoction, Quincy, 

A'pkr, n, s, [from ape,] A ridiculous 
imitator, or mimick. 

Ape'rient. adj. [aperio, I.at. to open.] 
That, which has the quality of opening ; 
chiefly used of medicines, gently purga- 
tive. 

I'liere be bracel ts, fit to comfort the spirits ; 
and they be of three intentions ; lefrigcraiU, cor- 
lobornnil, and aperient. Bacon. 

Of the stems of plants, some contain a fine* ape^ 
rient salt, and arc diuretick and siqmimceuus. 

Arhuthnot. 

Ape'rutve. adj, [from aperio, Lat. to 
open.] That, which has the quality of 
opening the cxcrementitious passages of 
the body, 

I'luy may make broth, with the addition of 
aperitiie heros. Harvey. 

Ape'rt. adj, [apertus, Lat.] Open. 

Ape'rtion. n. 8, [from apertus, Lat.] 

1. An opening; a passage through any 
thing; a gap. 

The next now in order arc the apertiom; under 
which term I do comprehend doort, window .s, 
stair-cases, chimneys, or other condnht f In short, 
all inlets or outlets. ITuiHufi. 

2. The act of opening; op state of being 
(mned. 

The plenimdiof vessels, otherwise called the 
plethora, when It happens, causetii an extravasa- 
tion of bloodtfftther by rupliuii or aperhon of them. 

irtseman. 

APB'aTlT. tdv. [aperti, Lat.] Openly : 
without covert 

ApX'itTivtss. R.«. [froinffperl.]OpenDeu. 
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Thf freetlora or apertnets, and vigour of i)ro- 
nouncing* and the cloteiieBS of luufhW, and jaai> 


A P O 


ness of speak I. render the sound different. 

Holder. 


Aperture, n. s. [from apertus, open.] 

1 . The act of opening. 

Hence ariseth the facilitv 

* nant to a vowel ; because, from an appulse to an 
aprrtiufe is easier, than from one appuisc to ano- 
ther. Holder. 

2. An open place. 

If memory he made by the easy motion of the 
spirits through the opened passag<»A, iniages(with- 
out doubt) pass through the same aptriurex. 

Olanvilte 

3. The hole next the object glass of a te- 
lescope or microscope, 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch ; 
hut the aperture was limited by an opaque circle, 
perforated in the middle. ^ Newtons Optics. 

4<. Enlargement ; explanation ; a sense 
seldom found. 

Tt is too much untwisted by the doctors, and, 

(like philosophy) made intricate by explication.s, 

and difficult by the ai>erture and ‘dissolution of I 
distinctions. ^ Taylpr.^ 

A P f/t A LO u s. . [of d prh. and wf, a.\o 

a leaf.] Without petala or flower leaves. 

Ape'talousness. n.s. \^oni apetalotts^ 

Being without leaves, 

APEX. n. $. apices^ plur. [Lat.] The 
lip or point oi any thing. 

The apex, or lesser end of it, is broken off. 

IVoodward. 

APHjE RESTS, n. s. [dtpatas^st ] A fi 
gure in grammar, that taxes away a 


as Hippocrates doth likeways aphorixtica/ly tell 
us. ^ Harvey. 

ApHRODisi*ACAL.\adJ» [from “AffvMv: 
Aphrodisi'ack. ^ Venus.] Relating 
to the venereal disease, 

A'PiARY. IS. ir. [from apis, Lat. a bee. 
The place where bees are kept. 

Those, who are skilled in bees, svlicn they see 
a foreign swarm approaching to plunder their 
hives, have a trick to divert them into some neigh- 
bouring apiary, there to make what havock they 
please. Swjfi. 

APICES, of a flower, [Lat. from apex, 
the top.] Little knobs that grow on tlie 
tops of the stamina, in the middle of a 
flower : they are commonly of a dark 
purplish colour. By the microscope they 
have been discovered to be a sort of cap 
sulce seminaks, or seed vessels ; contain- 
ing in them small globular (and often 
oval) particles, of various colours, and 
exquisitely fonned, Quincy, 

[from a for each, and piece 
or .share.] To the part or share of each. 

IVten, in whose mouths at first sounded nothinc; 
but mortificatiou, were conic to think that they 
might lawfully have .sit or seven wives apkcc. 

Hoohei' 

I have to-ninht dispatched sixteen businesses, 
a month's length apiece, by an abstract of success. 

Shakesi>. 

One copy of this paper may serve a doaien of 
you, widen will be less than a farthing apiece 

Swif't. 

.A'pish. adj. [from ape.] 
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If wc could understand that scene, at the open- 
iiig of this apocalyptical thpatre, we should find it 
a representation of flic miflesty of our Saviour. 

Bumefs Theory of die Earik, 

Apocaly'ptically. adv, [from apocsA^ 
iyptical.] In such a maimer, as to re- 
veal something secret, 

APOCOPE, n. s. [d^FQMwh.] A figure in 
grammar, when the last letter or syllable 
of a word is taken away ; as, tnffeni, for 
ingenii ; apoplex, for apoplexy. 

APOCRU'STICK. adj* avoKfSrtn<x, fivm 
dvoKMv to drive away.] Remedies, en- 
dued with a repelling and astringent 
power, by which they prevent the too 
great afflux of humours. Chamber a, 

APO'CIlYPHA. n. s, [from diroK^vwL/ to 
put out of sight.] Books, not publickly 
communicate ; books, whose authors 
are not known. It is used for the books^ 
appended to the sacred writings ; which, 
being of doubtful authoi’s, are less re- 
garded. 

Wt* hold not the avocrypha for sacred, as w>e db 
the holy sciipture j nut, tor human conipo.sitianik 

Hooker. 

Apo'cryphal. adJ. [from apocrypha,'] 

1 . Not canonical ; of uncertain authority. 

Jei “ * * 

tdcul 
as 


letter or syllable from the beginnmg of “ “P®*’ 


a word. 

APH ELION, n. s. aphelia, ifiwr, [from 
aVo, and the sun.] That part of 
the orbit of a planet, in which it is at 
the point remotest from the sun. 

The reason, why the comets move not in the 
zodiack, is that, in their aphelia they may be at 
the greatest distances from bnc anotlier, and ron- 
sequently disturb one another's motions the least 
that may be. Cheync. 

APHEfTA. n.s, [with astrologers.] The 
name of the planet, which is imagined 
to be the giver or disposer of life in a 
nativity. Did. 

Aphe'tical. adj. [from apheta.] Rela- 
ting to the apheta. 

Aphila'nthrophy. n. s. [d without, 
and love of manland.] Want 

of love to mankind. 

A'phony. n. s. [d without, and 
speech.] A loss of speech. Quincy. 

A PHORISM, n. s. [of o^kt/ao?.] A max- 
im ; a precept, contracted in a short 
sentence ; an unconnected position. 

He will easily discern, how little of truth there 
is in the multitude ; and, though suiuctuiics they 
are Battered with that aphorism, will hardly Ix*- 
licvc the voice of tlie people to be the voice of i 
God. Brown's Vul. Krrotirs. 

llbaUat prasent consider tlie aphorism, that a 
mtOi of rettaou and virtue is a more usci^ul, and | 
COBsequeutiy a more valuable, memlier of a com- 
munitf. Hofrers. 

Aphoki'sticaL. adj. [from aphorhm.] 
In the form of an aphorism ; in separate 
and unconnected aentencet. 


tative. 

Report of fashions in proud Italy ; 

\Vho8C manners still our tardy apilh nation 
Lim))s after, in base aukward imitation. Shakesp. 

2. Foppish; aflecled. 

Because I cannot flatter and look fair. 

Duck with French nods and apish courtesy ; 

1 must be held a rancoroii:> enemy, hhakespeare. 

3. Silly ; trifling ; insignificant. 

All this is hut apvth sophistry ; and to give it a 
name divine and excellent is abusive and unjust. 

Glanvillc. 

4. Wanton; playfUl. 

Gloomy sits the queen. 

Till liapi^ chance reverts the cruel scene ; 

And apish folly, with her wild resort 
Of wit and jest, disturbs the solemn court Prior. 

A'pishly. «.«. [from apish.] In an apish 
manner; foppishly; conceitedly. 

A'pishness. n.s. [fromupwA.] Mimickry; 
foppery; insignificance; playfulness. 

Api'tpat. adv. [a word form^ from the 
motion.] With quick palpitation. 

O, there he comes.— Welcome, my bully, my 
back ! Agad/ my heart has gone apitpat for you. 

Congreve. 

APLU'STRE, n,$. [Lat.] The ancient 
ensign, carried in sea vessels. 

The one holds a sword in her hand, to represent 
the Iliad ; as tlie other has an avliutre, to repre- 
sent the Odyssey, or voyage of Ulysses. Addison. 

APO'CALYPiSE. n. I [fromiwoKcPdvrrss] 
Revelation; discoveiy: a word, used 
only of the sacred writings. 

O, for that warning voice, which be, who saw 
Tir emocalnpse,hi!aTd cry in heav’n aloud. Milton. 

With this throne, of the glory of the Fathei, 
compare the tiurone of the Son of God, as seen in 
the apocalyptt, Burnet's Theory qf'the Earth. 


whose ciisloni is, so to name (fur the most part) 
only' such, as might not jmllickly be read or dt- 
vulged. ^ ^ " Hooher. 

, Contained in the apocrypha. 

To speak of her in the words of the apocryphal 
wTiters ; wisdom is glorious, and never fiideth 
away. Addison. 

It is sometimes used, for an account of 
uncertain credit 

Apo'cryp HALLY, odv. [from apoerj^ 
phal.] Uncertainly ; not indisputably. 

Apo'cryphalness. n.s. [from apocrip* 
phal.] Uncertainty; doubtfulness of 
credit. 

Apodi'ctical. adj. [from dvo^si(i( evi- 
dent truth ; demonstration.] Demon- 
stratiyc ; evident, beyond contradictioiE 

Holding an apodiclical knowledge, and unassu- 
red knowledge of it ; verily, to persuade their ap- 
prehensions otherwise, were to make an Euclid 
Dclicve, tliat there were more than one centre in u 
circle. Browns Vulgar F.rrmm. 

* Wc* can say all, at the number tuiee ; theiu- 
' fore the world is pertc*ct.' ‘ Tohit went, and hh 

• dog follow'ed him; thcTefore there is a world hi 

* the moon,’ were an argument as apodictical. 

OlamUh. 

[«Vo)lii|(;.] Demon- 
Hid. 

[from awl from> 
Vand yv the earth.] A 


Aphoristically, adv. [feomaphorisM^ocAhYyTiCAUatfj.lfromapoc^^^ 

t... s.\.^ ...C ..m, I r'.nnoAminrr rorvailftHnn • COntaUIUlg IT- 


tiral.] In the form of an aphonsm. 

These, being carried down, seldom mUi a cure ; 


Concerning revelation ; 
velation. 


n.s. 


APODI'XIS. 
stration. 

APOGMON.\n. s. 

A'pogee. 


APOGE'UAl. j point in the heavens, in 
which tlie sun, or a planet, is at the 
^eatest distance possible from the earth 
in its whole revolution. The anti^nt 
astronomers, regarding the earth as the 
centre of the sy.stein, chiefiy ref^arded 
the apogteon and perigseon ; whidh the 
moderns, making the sun the centro, 
change for the aphelion and perihelion. 

Chambm, 

Tliy sin is in his apogston placed ; 

And when it moveth next; must needs descend. 

Fdsjam. 

QO 
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APOLOGB'TICAL.) iiakif' «VaXoy/ir 

Aeologk'tick. 3 to defend,] That, 
which is said in defence of any thing or 
person. 

1 deaign to publish an essay, the greater part of 
which is apolog eticalt for one sort of chymists. 

Boyle. 

Apologe'tically, adj\ [from apologe^ 
ticaL] In the way of defence or excuse. 
Apo'logist. n. s, [from Tc apologize,] 
He, that makes an apology ; a pleader 
in favour of another. 

To Apo'logize. n, s. [from apology.] 

1. To plead in favour of any person or 
thing. 

It will bo much more seasonable, to reform, 
than apologize or rhctorlcatc j and therefore it im- 
ports tnose, who dwell secure, to look about thtun. 

Decay tf Piety. 

2. It has the particle for, before the sub- 
ject of ai>ology. 

I ought to amhgite, /nr my indiscretion in the 
whole undertaking. Wakes Prcpar.for Death. 

The tninsKitor needs not apologize, forliis choice 
of this piece, which was made in bis childhood. 

Pojte's Prrface to Statins. 

A'POhOGUE, n.s. [airo^oy©-.] Fable; story 
contrived to teach some moral truth. 

An apologue of yEsop is beyond a syllogism ; 
«ld proverbs more jiowcrfiil than demonstration. 

Bnm'ns Valg. Errours 
Some men arc remarked for pled‘'antn('ss in 
ndllerv ; others for ajtologaes arni apposite disert- 
lug stories. Jux'lc 

APO'I-OCi y. n.s. [apologia, I Ait atVoXoyia.] 

1 . Defenc<‘ ; excuse. Apology generally 
«gnific«j, rather excuse, than vindication ; 
and tends, nither to extentiate the fault, 
than prove innocence. Thi^ is, hoM'ever, 
sometimes unregarded by writers. 

In hei face ext use 

Came prologue, and apology too juoinot ; 

VViiuli, with hl.iiid words at xmII, sac thus ad- 
dress’d. Milton. 

2. It has /or, before the object of excij.se. 

It is not my intt ntion, to Iiidke an apalogitJt*r iii'\ 
jaK'in : Muiie \^ill tliiiik, it nerds no excuse ; and 
others ill leceive none. Ihytlen 

I sliall neither trouble the render nor myself, 
with any apology jorr publishing of lliese scnuoiis ; 
fof, if they he (ili any measure) truly srniceal)le 
to the end, 1\»r winch they me designed, I do not 
•ec what apology mcessary; and, if tliey be 
uol 8(», I am suic none can be suflieieul. TiUhi.wn. 

Apomixometry. n.s. [aVi from, 
distance, and to measure.] The art 
of' me^ring tilings ata distaace. Diet. 
AVON EUllO' STS n.s, [from aVp from, 
and a nerve.] An expansion of a 
tterve into a membrane. 

When a cyst rises near tht^orificc of the artery, j 
it IS formed by tUe aptmeuntsis that runs over tlie 
voftsel, wliicb’becomcjj i'xcessively expanded. j 
* Skarit's Surgery, \ 

A PO'I^ HASIS, n. s, [Lat. ade* 

nying.] A figure in rhetorick ; by which 
the orator, speaking ironically, seems to 
wave, what he would pliiinly insinuate ; 
aa. Neither will I mention those things, 
which if I should, you notwithstanding 
could neither confute or speak against 
them. SmiWs Rhetorick. 

Apophlbgmatick. It. s. [M and 
fxifpm.] That, which has the quality of 
drawing away phlegm. 
Apophi.e'gmatism. n. t. [dwh and 
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A m^icine, of which the inten- 
tion 18 , to dmw phlegm from the blood. 

And so it is in apojthlegmafitm and gsrgarisms, 
that draw titc rheum down by the pehniA Bacon. 

Apophlegma'tizant. n.s. [in^ and 
f>JyiA».] Any remedy, which causes an 
evacuation of serous or mucous humour 
by the nostrils, as particular kinds of 
sternutatories. Quincy. 

Apophthegm, n.s. [ufrotp^sypet.] Are 
markable saying ; a vahiuible maxim, 
uttereil on some sudden occasion. 

We may magnify the u^hthegm, or reputed 
replies of wisdoiii, whereof many aie to he seen in 
Laertius and Lvcostlu’ncs. 'Brown's Vnlg Err. 

1 had a mind, to ct>IJect and di.*est such obser- 
vations and apophthegrrut, as tend to tlie pioof of 
that great assertion, ‘ All is vanity.’ Prior. 

APOPHYGE. n. s. [iiro(pvy\ flight or 
escape.] Is, in architecture, Uiat part 
of a column, where it begins to .spring 
out of its base ; and was originally no 
more, than tlie ring or ferrel, whHch an- 
ciently bound the extremities of wooden 
pillars, to keep them from splitting, and 
were afterwards imitated in stone work. 
We sometimes call it the spring of the 
column. (liamhtrs. 

APOPHYSIS, n.s. [«V.>rrK.] Fhe 
prominent parts of some bones; the 
same as process. It differs from an epi- 
physis, as it is a continuance of the bone 
itself; whereas the latter is somewhat 
adhering to a Lone, and of which it is not 
properly a part Quincy. 

1 iH the aiwphysi8(ot head) o( the o«i whicli 
wakes the kiiec. TlWiwa/i’s Surgt^y 

Apgplk'ctical. adj. [from apojdejy.] 
Relating to an apoplexy. 

Wt* meet with the same comtilahds of gravity 
in living bodies, wlicu the faculty locomotive seimis 
alutlidied ; as may be observed in supporting per- 
sons incbriated,apopicclica/, cy4n iipotlix mies and 
swoonings. linrtni\s Vvlgai Eiruun. 

In an ap<rplectieal case, be found t xtraxaMted 
blood, making way fioiu the ventricles of the 
brain. * Derham. 

Apoplf/ctick, adj. [from apoplexy.] 
Relating to an apoplexy. 

A ladv was seized with an ajwplectich fit, which 
afterw'afds terminated in home kind of lethargy. 

Wihtman. 

A'poplex. n.s. [See Apoplexy,] Apo- 
plexy. The last syllable is cut away ; 
but this is only in poetry, 

Presi'nt punishment pursues his maw ; 
When, surfeited and swcH’d. the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath ; whence want of breath, 
liepletums, apoplex, intestate death. Dryden. 

A'poplkxkd. adj. [from apoplex.] Seiz- 
ed with apoplexy. 

Sense (sure) you have, 

Else could you not have inoliort : but (sure) that 
sense 

Is ajMplexed. Shakespeare. 

APOPLEXY, n. s. [•«^irX»tfK.] A sud- 
den deprivation of all intennd and ex- 
ternal sensation, and of all motion, un- 
less of the heart and thorax. The cause 
is generally a repletion ; and indicates 
evacuation, joined with stimuli. Quincy, 
Apoplexy is a sudden abolition of all the sen^, 
extemal and inlerual, and of all voluntary motion, 
by the stoppage of the flux and n-flux oi the ani- 
nial spirits inrough the nerves, destined Cor those 
motions. .^rliuthnot on Diet. 
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Peace is a very mof.‘letyi letkargy, mirfled, 
deaf, sleepy, insensible. Shaket^. VoHidaituz 
A fever may take away my reason or lucinofy, 
and an apopkxy leave neltlier sense nor under- 
standing. Le. ke. 

APORlA. n.s. [iieefiu.] Is a figure in 
rhetorick ; by which the speaker shews, 
tlrnt he doubts, where to begin for the 
multitude of matter ; or what to say, in 
some strange and ambiguous thing ; atid 
doth, as it were, argue tlie case with 
himself, llius Cicero says, Wht (her he 
Uwk them from his fellows more impu- 
dently, gave them to a harlot more las- 
civiously, remolded them from (he Roman 
people more wickedly, or altered them 
more presumptuously , I cannot well de^ 
dare. Smith's Rhetorick. 

APORRIiaEA. n. s. [«srs(po'»n.] Efflu- 
vium ; emanation ; sometiiing emitted 
by another; not in use. 

riic reason of Uiis he endeavours fo niiike-cmt, 
by atomi(*al aporrhoMh ; which, jxissiiig frojii the 
cruentaU* weapon to the wound, and beinir incor- 
porated with tlie particles of the salve, can s them 
to the aifected part. Olanvdleshctpsu. 

APOS fOP^ES/S. n.s. [atsr&cnwwijcrK, from 
aero after, and or^uicotM to be silent.] A 
form of speech, by which the speaker, 
through some affection (as sorrow, Lash- 
fiilncss, fear, anger) or vehetnency, 
breaks off his speech before it be all 
ended. A figure, when, speaking of a 
thing, we yet seem to conceal it, though 
indeed xve aggravate it ; or when the 
course of the sentence begun h so stayed, 
as thereby some part of the sentence, 
not being uttered, may be understood, 
Smith's Rhetorick. 
Apo'.stasy, n, s. [aworatri?.] Departure 
from what a man has profes'sed : it is 
generally ap])lied to religion ; sometimes 
with the particle from. 

'J’lic CHiion law defines ajHistaey to be a wilful de- 
>arluro from ihiit htate of faith, xvhich any jiernon 
las profesbed himself to hold in fhe Christian 
cliurcli. Aylipf'sParergon. 

'i’he affable archangel had forewarn’d 
Adam, by due example, to lH*ware 
AjHtstasy ; by wliat bcfel in hcav’n, 

To those ap'o&tutcb. MUton. 

\ ICC in uf> were not only wickedness, but apos- 
tasy, degenerate wickedness. Sprat. 

Whfiever do give diflerent w'orship«,mu8t bring 
in more gods ; w hich is an apostasy One. Gam 

StiUhefieet. 

APO'STATE, n. s. [apostata, I-at. eSror- 
anj?.] One, that has forsaken his pro- 
fession ; generally applied to one, that 
has left his religion. 

Tlie angels, for disobedience, thou bast reserved 
to a miserable immortality ; but, iin o man, equal- 
ly rcliellious, equally apmtatefrim thee and good- 
ness, thou hast ^iven a Saviour. Boger's Semons. 

AtMstates in point of feith are, according to the 
ctxil law, subject unto all punisbiuenU ordained 
against hererticks. ’ Ajm^ 

Aposta'tical. atR. [from apasiaie.] Af- 
ter the manner or an apostate. 

To wear turbanU, is aa vpsstatical conformity. 

To Apo'stATISB* i^. n. [from apostate.] 
To forsake ifM^ profession : it is com- 
moaly msA of one who departs from 
hisreligimi. 
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None revolt from the faith» because tliey must 
not look upon a woman to lust after her ; but, 
cause tliey are restrained, from the perjietrutioii 
of their lusts. If wautoii glances and libidinous 
tlioughta had been permitted by the gosjiel, 
wottlQ have apmtattaed nevertheless. Bentlty^ 
Apo'stemATE. t. «. [fromaposteme,^ 
To become an aposteme ; to swell anri 
corrupt into matter. 

Tliere is care to be taken in abscesses of the 
breast and belly, in danger of breaking inwards ; 
yet, by opening these too soon, they (lometiiiies 
apottenuUe again, and become crude. Wiseman 

Aposte'mation. [from apostemate. 
The formation of an aposteme ; the ga- 
thering of a hollow purulent tumour. 

Nothing can be more admirable, than the many 
ways nature hath provided for preventing or cu 
ring of fevers ; as, vomitings, aptitemationSf saliva- 
tions, &c. Grew 

A'posteme. ) [mwimfdM.] A hollow 

A'postume* j swelling, filled with puru- 
lent matter ; an abscess. 

With equal piopriety we may afhrm, that ul 
cers of the lungs, or apostemes of the brain, do 
happen only in the left side. Hrown'sVulg. Err. 

^ Tne opening of apoetemest before the suppura- 
tion be perfected, wcakeaeth the heat, and renders 
them crude. Trisemun, 

APO'STLE. n. f. [apostolus, Lat 
amroXO* ] A person, sent witli mandates 
by another. It is particularly applied to 
them, whom our Saviour deputed to 
preach the gospel. 

But all his mind is bent to holiness ; 

Ills champions ore the prophets and apostles. 

Shakesp. 

I am far from pretending infallibility ; that 
would be, to erect myself into an apostle': a pre- 
sumption ia any one/that caimot confirm what lie 
savs hy miracles. Lockt. 

*Wv know but a small part of the notion of an 
apostle, by knowing barely that he is stuit forth. 

Tratts’.s Et^pek. 

Apo'stleship. n.s. [from apostle.] The 
office or dignity of an apostle. 

Where, because faith is in too low degree, 

T thought it some apostleship in me. 

To speak things, which by faith alone I see. 

Dtmne. 

God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ 
epistles ; which are all confined within tiu* busi- 
ness of his ajyostleship, and so contain nothiim hut 
points of Christian instruction. L(K'ke. 

Aposto'lical. adj. [from apostolick.] 
Delivered or taught by the apostles ; 
belonging to the apostles. 

They acknowledge not, that the churrli keeps 
any tluiig as apastoUral, which is not found in the 
apostle’s writings, in what other records soever it 
be found. TfotiUr. 

Declare yourself for that church, which is 
founded u[)bn scripture, reason, apostolical prac- 
tice, and antiquity. Hwkir. 

Apostolic ALLY, adv, [from apostoli- 
cal.] In the manner of the apostles. 

Aposto'lic ALNESS, w. s. [from aposto^ 
Heal.] The quality of relating to the 
apostles ; apostolical authority. 

Aposto lick. adj. [from apostle. The 
acomt is placed by Drydcn on the anti- 
penult] Tiught by the apostles ; be- 
longing to an apostle. 

Their oppositions, in maintcnauce of piiblick 
superstition against apostolick endeavours, were 
vain and frivolous. Hooker. 

Or where did I at sure tradition strike, 

Provided still it were apostolick 9 Drydt n. 

APOSTROPHE, n.s. [«iror^^i, from 
ave from, and to turn.] 

I. In rhetorick ; a diversion of speech to 
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another person, than the speech appoint- 
ed did intend or require; or, it is a 
turning of the speech, from one person 
to anomer» many times abruptly. A fi- 
gure, when we break off the course of 
our speech, and speak to some new per- 
son, present or absent ; as, to the people 
or witnesses, when it was before direct- 
ed to the judges or opponent. 

Smithes Rhetorick. 
2. In grammar ; the contraction of a word, 
by the use of a comma ; as, tho\ for 
though ; rev\ for reputation. 

Many htuduhle attempts have been made, by 
abbreviating words with apostrophes ; and by lop- 
ping poly solubles, leaving one or twosyllaliles at 
niobt. SwiB. 

To Apo'strophtze. i*. n. [from apos- 
trophe.] To address by an apostropne. 

There is a iicculiarity in Homer’s manner of 
apostrophizing Eunimus, "and speaking of him in 
tlie second person : it is generally applied only 
to men of account. Poj)i. 

A'postume. n. s. See Aposteme. [This 
word is properly aposteme,] A hollow 
tumour, filled with purulent matter. 

IIow an apostumc in the mesentery, breaking, 
causes a consumption in tlic parts is apparent. 

Harvey. 

To Apostume. r.n. [from apostume.] 
To apostemate. Diet. 

Apothecary, n. s. [apotheca, Lat. a 
repository.] A man, whose employment 
is to keep medicines for sale. 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to 
sweeten luy iniaginutiun. ^lakcsp. King Lear. 

They have no other doctor, but the sun and the 
fresh air ; and that, such an one, as never sends 
them to the apothecary. Hiouth. 

Wan^’ring in the dark. 

Physicians, for the tree, have fourici the bark ; 
They, lali’ring for relief of human kind, 

With ‘harpeu d sight some remedies may find ; 

Th’ apothccarp-irmn is wholly blind. Dryden. 

Apothegm, n.^. [pYoper]y apophthegm; 
which see.] A remarkable saying. 

By frequent conversing with him, and scatter- 
ing short apothegms aiul little pleasant stories, and 
making useful applications of them, his son was 
in his" infancy taught, to abhor vanity and vice 
as monsters. Waltons Life oj'Sanderson. 

Apothe'osis. n.s. [awo^iWi?.] Deifica- 
tion ; the rite of adding any one to the 
number of gods. 

As if it could be craved and painted omnipo- 
tent, or the nails ami the hammer could give it 
an apotheosis. ^uth. 

Allots the prince of his celestial line, 

An apotheosis, and rites divine. Gaiih. 

Apo'tom E. n. s. [from isrsTspsu, to cut off.] 
1. In mathematicks, the remainder or dif- 
ference of two incommensurable quanti- 
ties. 

. In musick, it is the part remaining of 
an entire tone, after a greater semitone 
has been taken from it. The proportion 
(in numbers) of the apotome^ is that of 
2048 to 2187. The Greeks thought that, 
the greater tone could not be divided 
into two equal parts ; for which reason, 
they called the first part sssrorofin, and 
the other Chambers. 

rVpozEM. n. s. [dMri from, {im to boil.] A 
decoction ; an infusion, made by boiling 
ingredients. 
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Boring tbii evacuation, he took opening broths 
and Wiseman*t Surgery. 

And Squirts read Garth till aposems grow coldl 

Gaif, 

To APPA'L. V. a. [appalir, Fr. It might 
more properly have been written op- 
pale,] To fright; to strike with sudden 
fear ; to depress ; to discourage. 

Whilst she spake, her great words md appal 
My feeble courage, aud my heart oppress, 

I'hat yet 1 quake and tremble over all. Fairy Q. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Tioy‘, 
Thou dreadful Ajax j that th* appalled n\r 
May pierce the head of tliy great coinbataiil. 

Shakespeare. 

The house of peers was somewhat appalled, at 
tlib alarum ; but took time to consider of it, till 
next day. Clareudim. 

Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal, 

Nor the black fear of death, that saddens all? Pope. 

The monster curls 

His flamiiig crest, all other thirst appall'd ; 

Or shiv’ring Hies, or choak’d at distance stands. 

Thomson. 

Appa'lement. n.s. [from appal.] De- 
pression ; discouragement ; impression 
of fear. 

As the furious slaughter of them was a great 
discouragement and appalement to the rest. 

Jiacmis Henry VII. 

A'ppanage. n.s. [^ppunagiam, low La- 
tin ; probably from panis, bread.] I.^ds 
set apart by princes for the maintenance 
of their younger children. 

He became suitor for the earldom of (yhester, a 
kind of appanage to Wales, and using to go to the 
king’s son. 

Had he thought it fit. 


Bm'on. 


Thajt wealth should be the appanage of w it ; 

The God of light could ne’er have been so blind, 
To deal it to the worst of human kind. Swft. 

Appara'tus. n.s, [Latin.] Things pro- 
vided, 06 means to any certain end ; as, 
the tools of a trade, the furniture of a 
house, ammunition for war ; epuipage ; 
show. 

There is an apparatus of things previous to he 
adjusted, before 1 come to the calculation it.self. 

Wm/dirard. 

Ourselves are ea.sily provided for; it is nothing, 
but the circuinstaiitlals (the apparatus or equi- 
page) of human life, that costs so much. 

Pope's Lettei'S to Gay. 

APPAREL, n.s. It has no plural, [ap- 
pareil, Fr,] 

1. Drcs.s; vesture. 

I cannot cog and say, that thou art this and 
that, like many of those lisping hawUioru buds, 
that come like women in men’s appa.rel. aud smell 
like Bucklershiiry in simpling time. 

Shake^ivearc's Merry Wives of Windsor. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London, in apparel new. 

Shook off her ashes, to have treated you. Waller. 

At public devotion, his resigned carriage ma<le 
religion appear in the natural apparel of sinqilieity . 

Tatln\ 

To Appa'rel. V. a. [from apparel, the 
noun.] 

1 . To dress; to clothe. 

With such robes were the king’s daughters, that 
were virgins, apparelled. 2 Sam. xiii. IB. 

Both combatants were apparelled ojiiy in their 
doublets and hose. Hayward. 

, To adorn with dress. 

She did apparel her apparel : and, with the pie- 
ciousness ot ner body, made it most lumpluous. 

Sidney. 

3. To cover, or deck, as with dress. 

You may have trees apparelled with flowers, Iw 
boring holes in them, and putting into them earth, 
and setting seeds of violets. ^ Bacon. 

Shelves, aud rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, 
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being mpartlUd with a verdure of ptants* would 
resemble mountains and valleys. ^ntley*i Serthi 
. To fit out; to furnish : not in use. 

It hath been agreed. Uiat either of them sllotild 
scud ships to seaj well manned and apparelled to 
ligiit. iSirJ. Hayward. 

Appa'rent, «<(;. [apparent^ Fr. appa^ 
rens, Lat] 

1. Plain ; indubitable; not doubtful, 

Tlu> miui) principles of reason are in ihemseh es 
apparent. For, to make nothing evident of Itsidf 
unto man's understanding, were to take away all 
possibility of knowing any thing. Hooker, 

2 Seeming; in appearance ; not real. 

The perception intellective often corrects the 
report of phantasy ; os, in the avparent bigness 
of the sun, in the apparent crookedness of the statf 
in air and water. Hale* t Origin of ManJdnd. 

3. Visible ; in opposition to secret. 

What secret imaginations we entertained, is 

known to God : this is aj^rentt that we have not 
behaved ourselves, as it we preserved a grateful 
remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury. 

I'he outward and apparent sanctity of actions 
should flow from purity of heart. Rogers. 

4. Open ; evident ; known ; not merely 
suspected. 

A's well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 

In my opinion ought to be prevented. • 

^ Shaketp. Rich. 111. 

5. Certain; not presumptive. 

He is the next of blood. 

And heir apparent to the English crown. 

Shahesjh Henry VI. 
Appa rent, n- s. Elliptically usecl for 
heir apparent. 

Draw thy sword in right. 

I’ll draw it, as apparent to the crown ; 

Ann in that (piarref use it. Skahesp. Henry VI 

Appa'rently. [from apparent,] Evi- 
dently; openly. 

Arrest him, officer ; 

I would not spare my brother in tliis case. 

If he should scorn me so amnirenily. 

ShaHesp, Comedy oj Rrronrs. 

Vices aimarentlu tend to the impainng of men's 
health. TUUitson, 

Appari'tion. n.5. [from appareo, Lat. 
to appear.] 

1, Appearance; visibility. 

When suddenly stood at inv head a dream. 
Whose inward apparition gently mov'd 
My fancy. Milton. 

My retirement tempted n.c to divert tliose nie- 
lajieholy thoughts, which the new apparitions of 
foreign invasion and dunieslic discontent gave us. 

Venham. 

2. The thing appearing ; a form ; a visi- 
ble object. 

I have mark’d 
A thouHand blushing aftparitions 
To start into her face ; a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes. Shak. 

A glorious iipparition had^no douht) 

Aud carnal that day, dimm’d Adam's eyes. 

Milton. 

Any thing besides mav take from me the sense, 
of what appeared : which appitrition, it seems, was 
you. ^ Taller. 

8. A spectre; a walking spirit. 

Horatio says, 'tis Imtour pimutasy. 

Touching tins dreaded sight twice seen of us : 
Therefore 1 have intreateil him. 

That, if again tins apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 

, ^ Sfiakem. Hamlet. 

fender minds should not receive early iinpres- 
lions of goblins, spectres, and apparitions, where- 
with maids fright them into complinnce. Lxke. 

One of those apparitions had hti right hand 
filled with darts ; which he brandished in the face 
of all who came up that way. Tatter. 

4. Something only apparent ; not real. 
Still there^s something. 

Hut checks my joys 
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••"•Nor can I yet distinguish, 

WiUch Is an ap| antion, this or that. Den. Sophy. 

5. Astronomically, the visibility of some 
luminarY ; opposed to orcultation, \ 

A month of apparitimi is the spaCe, wherein the 
moon appeareth ; deducting tiiree days, wherein 
it commonly disappeareth : and this containcth 
but twenty-six days and twelve hours. j 

Broww’s Vulg. Errours. \ 

Appa'ritor. n. s. [from apparco, Lat. 
to be at hand.] | 

1. Such persons as are at hand, to execute | 
the proper orders of the magistrate or 
judge of any court of judicature. Apliffe. 

2. The lowest officer of the ecclesiastical 
court; a summoner. 

They swallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from 
the pope to the apparitor. Ayliffe\ Pdrergon. 

To Appa'y. v.a. [appaper, old Fr. to sa- 
tisfy,] 

1, To satisfy ; to content ; whence wetl 
appaped, is pleased \ ill appaped, is 
unetisy. It is now obsolete. 

Homt well appaid she was, her bird to find ! 

Sidney. 

I am well apjmid, that you had rather believe, 
than take the (lain of a long pilgrimage. Camden. 

So only can high justice rest apnaid. Milton. 

2. The sense is ob.scure, in tnese lines ; 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill assa\*d, 

How can bagpipe or joints be well tippai\U Spt'7iser. 

ToAPPE ACH. i).a. 

1. To accuse ; to inform against anyporson. 

lie did, amongst many others, a ppeach ‘^ir Wil- 
liam Stanley, the lord clidinberlain. liar. lien. V 11. 

Were he twentv times 

My son, I would appeach him, S^hakc^p Rich. II. 

Di-»clohe 

* The state of your aftection ; for your passions 
Have to the full appeached. ^ Shakesp 

2. To censure; to reproach ; to taint with 
accusation. 

For, when Cy modes saw the foul reproach, 
Which them appeached ; prick’d with guilt\ shame 

And inwarcl grief, he nereely gen approach, 
Resolv’d to put awa^ that lordly shame. I'uiryQ. 

Nor caiist, nor durst thou, traitor, on ihv uaiii, 
Appcach my honour, or thine own maintain, uryd. 

Appe'achmrnt. n. s. [from appeach.] 
Charge, exhibited against any man ; ac 
cusation. 

A busy-headed man gave first light to this «p- 
pearhment ; but the earl did avourh it. Hayward. 

The duke’s answers to his appcnchmcni!!, m num- 
ber thirteen, I find civilly courhrd. ^yotton. 

To APPEAL, r. n. [appcllo, Ut.] 

1. To transfer a cause from one to ano 
ther ; with the particles to and from. 

From tlic ordinary thcr<*forc they appeal to thorn- 
s' Ives. Hooker. 

2. To refer to another, as judge. 

Force, or a declared signoffoice, upon the per- 
son of another, where there is no common supe- 
rior on earth to apjteal to for relief, is tlic suite of 
war ; and it iv the want of such an apjicat gives a 
mail the right of war, even against an aggressor, 
though he he in s« eiety, and a fellow subject. Locke. 

Tiie^> knew no foe, but in the open field ; 

And tu their cause, and ti) the gods appeal'd. 

Stepney. 

3. To call another, as witness. 

Whether this, that the soul always thinks, be 

a 8clf-c\ itlent proposition, I appeal to mankind. 

Locke, 

4. To charge with a crime; to accuse: a 
term of law. 

One but flatters us, 

As well appeareth by the cause you come ; 
Namely, t’ appeal each other of nigh treason. 

Shakespeare. 

Appe al, n.s, [from the verb To appea/.] 
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1 . An appeal is a provocatk>ii,/rom an io- 
Ihrior to a superior judge ; whereby the 
jurisdiction of the inferior judge is for a 
while suspended, in respect of the 
cause; the cognizance beiim devolved 
to the superior .judge. Ayliffe*dParerg. 

This ring 

])elivcr them ; and your appeal to us. 

There make before them. Shakesp. Henry Vlll. 

Our reason prompts us to a future .state, 

Tiie last appeal from fortune and ^^vm fate. 

Where God’s all-righteous ways will be declar’d. 

Druden, 

There arc distributors of Justice, from whom 
there lies an appeal to the prince. Addn^yn. 

2. In tlie common law. 

An accusation ; which is a lawful declaration of 
another man’s crime before a competent judge, by 
one that sets his name to the doclamtiou, and un- 
dertakes to prove it, upon the penalty that may 
ensue of tlie contrary : more commonly used for 
the private accusation of a murderer, by a party 
who had interest in tin* party murdered ; and of 
any felon, by one of his accomplices in the fact. 

Cowell. 

The duke’s unjust, 

Thus to retort your manifest appeal, 

And nut your trial in the villain’s mouth, 

Widen here you come to accuse. Shakey), 

Hast thou, according to thy oath and bond, 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son ; 
Here to make good the boist’rous late appeal. 
Against the duke of Norfolk ? &iakctp. 

3. A summons, to answer a charge* 

N or shall the sacred character of king 

Be urg’d, to shield me fiom thy bold appeal: 

If r have iujui’d thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. 

4. A call upon any as witness. 

The casting up of the eyes and lifting up of 
the hands is a kind of appeal to the Deity, tlii' 
author of w onders. iiacon. 

Appe'ai.ant. n. s, [ftom appeal.] He 
that appeals. 

Lf/rds apvealantSt 

Your differanccs shall all rest under jjagr, 

Till vve assign you to your days of trial.” Shakesp. 

Appe'alkr. n. s, [from appeal.] One, 
who makes an appeal. 

To APPEAR. V. n. [appareo, Lat] 

1. To be in sight; to be visible. 

As tile leprosy appeareth in the skin of the flesli. 

xiii. 43. 

And half lier knee and half her breast appear, 

By nit, like negligence, disclos’d and bare. Prior. 

2. To become visible, as a spirit. 

For I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, 
to make thee a minister aud a witness. 

w4ct5,xxvi. 16. 

3. To stand in the presence of another; 
generally used of' standing before some 
superiour ; to offer himself to the judg- 
ment of a tribunal, 

W hen shall I come and appear before God ? 

Psalm xlii. 2. 

4. To be the object of observation. 

Tx‘t thy woik appear unto thy servants, and thy 
glory unto their children. Psalm xc. 1<>. 

5. To exhibit one’s self, before a court ot 
justice. 

Keep comfort to you ; and this morning see. 
You do appear before them. Shakesp. Htn. ^TII. 

6. T'o be made clear by evidence. 


by an aiitient record. SpenscFs Ireland, 

7, To seem; in empositSon to reality. 

His first oih piinopal care being, to appear un- 
to his p«ci|de sticb as he would have them be ; 
and to be sm as he appeared. Sidney. 

My noble master will appear 
Sack 01 he is ; tuU of regard and honour. Shakesp. 
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8. To be plain, beyond dispute. 

From cxpcrinientA, useful indications may be 
taken ; as will by what follows. Arbutknot. 

Appb'arance. n,#. ^feoai To appear,] 

1 . The of coming into sight ; as, they 
were wprised by the sudden appear- 
once of the enemy, 

2. The thing seen ; as the remarkable ap- 
pearances in the sky. 

S. A phoenomenon; that quality of any 
thing, which is visible. i 

The advaucing day of experimental knowledge ! 
(iisclosi'tl) sucli appcaranceSt as will not lie even ni 
any model extant. Glanville't Scepusi 

4. Semblance ; not reality. 

He encreased in estimation, wlicthcr by desti> 
ny, t)r whether by his virtues, or at least by his 
uppetiravces of virnies. ^ Hayward. 

ll»'roic Virtue did his actions guide ; 

Aii<l lie the substance, nut tli’ appearance, chose. 

Dryd4.n. 

I’hp h 3 *pocritc would not put on the appeamiu'i 
of virtue, if it was not Uic most proj*c‘r means to 
gain love. Addison. 

Outside show. 

Under a fair and beautiful ajipcarancc, there 
should ever be the real substHUce of good. Rogers, 
(i, tntry into a place or comjiany. 

Do the same justice to one another, Mhich will 
l»c done us bereaftor by those, ulio shall luuke 
their appearance in the uorld, when this ireiiera- 
ti<m is no more. Addison 

7. Apparition ; supernatural visilwlity. 

1 think u jKTsoii, terrilied with the imagination 
of spectres, more reasoiid le than one, who thinks 
the appeal uHce of spirits fabulous. Addison 

8. Exhibition of the person to a court. 

I w ill not tarry ; no, nor ever more 

Upon this business niy ajipearancc make, 

In any of their courts, Shakesp .Henry X III. 

V. Open circumstance of a case. 

Or grant her passion he sincere, 

How shall bis innocenre he clear } 
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3. To stifl; to 2, To add to something, as an aeccSsoi^, 

They cut, in legs and SUets for the feast ; App^rk n'h 1 

Which drawn and serv'd, their hunger they op- AppenDAGB. fi. j. [French. J Something 
psme. _ j>ryden. added to another thing, without being 


[from To appease*] I 


Avpeanmrti were ail so strong, 

Ihe uorld must think him in the wrong. 


Suijl. 


1 

10. Presence; mien. 

H(‘alth, w'ealtli, victory, and honour, are intro- 
duced ; wisdom enters tlie last, and ho captivates 
with her appearance, that he gives himself up t<j 
her, Addi^m 

1 1 . Probability ; seeming ; likelihoud 

llicre is that, wliicii hath no appearance, that 

this priest, being utterly nnucrpiaiiited uifli the 
true person, according to wliose pattern he should 
sliape his counierleit, .should think it possible for 
lum to instruct his placer. Bacon 

Appk'AjcIek. n.s. (irom To appear.] The 
perfion, that appears. 

Tlmt owls and ravens are (ftuhious apptarers 
and presjgnify uuiuck> cvent.s, was an angurial 
c inc< ptnni. * Brown 

Appeasable, odj. [from To appease.] 
'That may b(‘ pacified ; reconcileabJe. 

Appease ABLENESS. n..s. [from To aj)- 
peast, I The quality, of being easily ajv 
|>easc’(i ; reconcileableness. 

ToAPPE'VSF.. V. a. [appaiser, Fr.] 

1. To quiet; to put in a suite of peace. 

By his council^ he appiaseih the deep, and piaiit- 

eth islands therf in. hxrles.kUv 

^ EflgUuld had no leisure, to lliiuk ul reforma- 
dll'du.* iifiii wars W<re apjwased, iuvl {leace 
settled. iKiuici^ on itcUind. 

2. Top^ify; ioreconcile ; to still wrath. 

$0 Simon was appeased towards tlirm, and 

fought no more Hgainat^them. iMuc.xm 17. 

O God ! if my deep prayers cannot appratt 
thee, yet execute thy wratli on me alone. 

Skakef. Rich. IJl. 

Tile rest shall hear roe call, and oft bcwtm’d 
'Fheir sinful state, and to appease bedniff 
Th’ incensed De’ty. oBHon. 


Appb'asbmbnt. n, 

A state of peace. 

Being neither in numbers nor in coura^ great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they were 
reduced to some good appSasementn, Hayward. 

A pp ERASER. n.«. [from To appease,] He, 
that pacifies others ; he, that quiets dls 
turbances 

Appellant, n. s. [appello, Lat. to call.] 

1. A challenger; one, that summons ano- 
ther to answer, eitlier in the lists or in 
the court of justice. 

In the devotion of a subject's love. 

And free from other misbegotten hate. 

Conic 1 appellant to ibis princely presence. Shak. 

Tins is the da\ , appointed for the combat ; 

And ready arc th’ appellant and defendant, 

Th’ armourer and liis man, to enter the lists. 

Shakespeare. 

These shifts refuted, nnswc.r thy appellant, 
Though hy his bliiulness maim'd for nigh attempts, 
W'lio now defies thee thrice to single ught. Milton. 

2. One, that appeals, from a lower to a 
higlier power, 

An appeal transfers the cognizanre of the cause, 
to the superior judge ; so that, pending the ap- 


jK'ai, nothing can be attempted m prejudice of 
the appellant. AAijfc's Parergun. 

Appe'llate. n.s, [appeiiaius, Lat.] 
The person appealed against. 

All iipiH’llatory libel ought to contain tiicnnme 
of the parly appellant ; the name of him, from 
whose seiuVnecit isappealed ; the name of him, 
to wltom it is appe<t)ed ; from wbat sentence it is 
afipenled ; the day of the* sentence pronounced, 
and apficdl interposed ; and the name of the par 
tv avptLIale, oi person against whom the appeal 
is lodged. ^ 


Ayliffe's Parergon 


necessary to its essence ; as, a portico^ 
to the house. 

Modesty is the appendage of sobriety : and is to 
chastity, to temperance, and to huiiiilry, as the 
fringes are to a garment. 

Taylor* t Hula <f living hokL 
None of the laws of motion (now established 
will serve, to account for the production, motion, 
or number of bodies, nor their appendages ; though 
they may lielp us a little, to conceive their R|;r- 
pearances. Cheym. 

He was so far, from over-valuing any of ‘the 
appendages of life, that the thoughts cJ life did noi 
affect him. Atterbury. 

Appe'ndant. adj, [French.] 

1 . Hanging to something else. 

2. Belonging to ; annexed ; concomitant. 

He that despises tlic world and all it aj/pendani 

vanities is the most secure. Taj/loe. 

He that looks for the blessings appendant to tin* 
sacrament, must oxpeci them ujion no terms, but 
of a worthy communion. Taylor. 

Riches, multiplied beyond the proportion oi 
our clioracter, and tlie wants tyipcndant to it, natu- 
rally dispose men to forget God. Rogers. 

3. Inlaw, 

Appendant is any thing, belonging to anotlicr; 
as accessariiimprinctpali. with tlie civilians ; or 
jnnetum subjccto, with the logicians. An hospital 
may lie appendant to a manuur; a common or 
fishing, a^endant to a freehold. Ciyu'cU. 

Appendant, n.s. That, which belongs 
to another thing, as an accidental or ad- 
veiititious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of tlia 
foriius mid aimendants of sliipiiing. 

Heats (Brigin of Mankind, 
A word, a look, a tread, will strike, as they are 
appendants to external symmetry, or indications 
of the beauty of the luina. ^ Crrew, 


Appella'tion. n.s, [appeiiatio, Lat.] To Appe'ndicate. v. ir. [ffppeiido, Lat.] 
Name; word, by which any tiling is To add to another thing. 


called. 

Nor aie alwaj’s the same plants delivered un- 
der the same nahie and updlation. 

Bnmiis Vulgar Krrourt. 
Good and evil common! v operate upon the mind 
of man, by respective names or appellations, hy 
wliith they are notified and conveyed to the 
mind. South. 

A p p I'fLL A Ti c, n. s. [uppeUaiivum, Lat,] 

AN or<lRand names are either common or pro|)cr. 
Conmion names are such, as stand for universal 
ideas, or a wlu/le rank of beings, whether general 
or spiLial; thcve are called np/ief/atires : so, fish, 
bird, in m, city, river, are common names; and 
so are trout, eel, lobster ; for they all agree to 
many individuals, and some to many species. 

Vvuttss Logick 

Appe'llatively. adt\ [from appeiia- 
tive.] According to the manner of nouns 
appellative; as, this man is a Hercules. 
Hercules is used appcllaiively^ to signi- 
fy a strong man, 

Appe'llatory. adj. [from appeal.] 
That, which contains an appeal. See 
Appellate. 

Appellee, n. s. [from appeal] One, 
w'ho is appealed against, and accused. 

To APPE'ND. t;. a. [appendo, Lat to 
hang to any thing.] 

1. 1o hang anyr, thing, upon another ; as, 

' the inscription was appended to the 
* column; the seal is appended tothe 
‘ record.* 


In a [lalacc, there is the case or fu brick of the 
structure, and there are certain additaraents ^ as, 
various furniture, and curious motions of divers 
things uppendicated to it. Hate. 

Appknbica'tion, n. s. [from appendi- 
cate.] Adjunct; appendage; annexion. 

l*hcre arc considerable parts and integrals, and 
appendications unto the mmidus aspcctabiiis, iii^o»> 
sibJe to be eternal. nak. 

Appendix, n.s. [appendices, p\\ir. Lat,] 

1. Something appended, or added, to ano* 
ther thing. 

The cherubim were never intended, as an ob- 
ject of worship ; because they were only the ap- 
pendices to another thing. But a thing is then 
proposed, as an object of worship ; when it is tei- 
up by itself, and not by way of aoditioii or oriws- 
luent to anutlier thing. StUlingJieet. 

Normandy liecamc an apprndta'toSogian^ tbo 
nobler dommion ; and received a fn^ater confov* 
niity of their laws, to the English, than they rave 
to it. Hales Lwil Law of England. 

2. An adjunct or concomitant. 

All concurrent appendices of the action ought 
to hi* surveyed, in order to prouounce with truth 
concerning it. Warn. 

To APPEllTATN. v. n [appertenir, Fr.] 

1. To belong to, as of right; with to. 

The honour of devising this doctrine, that reli- 
gion ought to be enforced by the sword, would 
be found appertaining to Mahomed, the false pn» 
phet. ‘ Raleigh. 

The Father, t' whom (in hcav'n sapreme) 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertain. 

Hath honour’d me according to his will. Par, Last. 
L Tobelongt(>,bynAttireor«ppDintment 

If the soul of mao did lerye, only to give bim 
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lieing In this Ute; then things (^tpertaininc to this 
life would content him* as we see thc^ do other 
nreatnres. Hooker. 

And they roasted the passover with fire, os ap- 
nertaineih } as for the sacrifices, tliey sod tliern in 
urass pots. 1 Ktdra»» 

3otn of tliem seem not to generate any other 
effect, hut such as appertaineth to their proper ob- 
jects and senses. Bacon. 

It is expected, I should know no secrets 
That appertain to you. ^akey. Julitu Cesar. 

APPERTA'inment. n. «. [from apper- 
tain.] That, which belongs to any rank 
or dignity. 

He scut our messengers ; and we lay by 
Our apj)e 9 tainments. visiting of him. Shakesp. 

Appe'RTENANCE. n. «. [from apparte^ 
nance, Fr.] That, which belongs or re- 
lates to another thing. 

Can they, which beholcTAe controversy of di- 
vinity, condemn our enquiries in Uie doubtful op- 
perUnances of arts, and rcc^taries of nhilosophy ? 

nrown^t Vulgar Krrours. 

Appe'rtinent. [from To apper^ 

tain.] Belonging ; relating. 

You know, how apt our love w'as to accord. 

To furnish liim with all appertinenUt 

Ih longing to liis honour. Shakesp. Henry V. 

A'ppetence. \ n.8. [anpetentia, Lat.] 

A'ppetency. ) Carnal aesire; sensual 
desire. 

Bred only and completed, to the taste 
Of lustful appetence ; to sing, to dance, 

To dress, to troule the tongue, and roll the eyes. 

Milton. 

Appetibi'lity. n.8. [from appeiible.] 
The quality of being desirable. | 

That elicitatjoii, which the schools intend, is a ' 
deducing of the power of the will into act, merely 
from the appetibility of the object ; as a man dr.'iws 
a child after him, with the sight of a green bough. 

Bramhall against Hobbes. 

A'ppETiBLE. adj. [appetibilis, Lat.] De- 
sirable ; that, whicfi may be the object 
of appetite. 

Power, both to slight the most appnihle objects 
and to controul the most unruly passions. 

ilramnal/ against Hobbes. 

ATPETITE. n,s. [appetitus, Lot.] 

1. The natural desire of good; the in- 
stinct, by which we are M to seek plea- 
sure. 

The will, properly and strictly taken, os it is (of 
tilings, which arc referred unto the end, that man 
dcsircth) differeth greatly from that inferiour na- 
tural desire, which we call appetite. The object 
(rf appetite is, whatsoever sensible good may be 
wished for ; the object of will is tliat good, wnich 
reason does lead us to seek. Hooker. 

2. The desire of sensual pleasure. 

Why the would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what he fed on. Shakesp. Hasnlet. 

Urge his hateful luxury. 

And bestial appetite in change of lust. 

Sheutespeare's Eichard 111 . 

Each tree, 

I^iaden with fairest fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
I'empting, stirr'd in me sudden appetite 
To pluck and eat. MiUoafs Paradise Lost. 
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Tlicrc be four principal canses of appeiite ; tlie 
refrigeration of tiic stomach, joined with some 
dryness : contraction, vellication, and abstersion ; 
besides nimger, which is an emptiness. 

Bacons Natural History, 

There is continual abundance ; which Creates 
such an appetite in your reader ; that he is not 
cloyed with any thing, but satisfied with all. 

Dryden. 

6. It has sometimes of, before the object 
of desire. 

The new officer’s nature needed some restraint 
to his immoderate appetite^* power. ClarendAm. 

7. Sometimes to. 

We liave generally such an appetite to praise, 
that we grceaily suck it in. Oormim. of the Tong 

Appeti'tion. n. s. [appeiiiio, Lat.] De- 
sire. 

The actual appetithn or listening nnr affections, 
on him. ^ HammmuTs Practical Catechisni. 

We find in animals an estimative or judicial fa- 
culty, an appetitiau or aversation. Hale. 

Appetitive, a^j. [from appetite.] That, 
which desires ; tliat, which has the qua- 
li^ of desiring. 

i The will is not a bare appHitive power, as that 
of the sensual appetite ; but is a rational appetite. 

Hale\n Origin rf Mankind. 

I find in myself an appetitivt faculty always in 
exercise, in the very heat of activity and invigo- 
ration. Nonis. 

To AITLA'UD. v. a. [applaudo, Lat.] 

1. To praise, by clapping the hand. 

I would applaud thee to tlie very echo, 

That shoula applaud again. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

2. To praise in general. 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applatia, that must not yet he found. 

Pipe. 

Appla'uder. n. s. [from applaud.] He, 
that praises or commends. 


To pluck and eat. Miltons Paradise Losf. 

8. Violent longing ; eagerness after any 
thing. 

Vo man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods ; 
if a n^htier msit had an appetUe, to take the same 
from lum. Davies. 

Hopton h^ aneatraordinisy smtiikt to engage 
Waller m a battle. Claremjkm. 

4 . The thing eagerly desired. * 

Ponpt beSig naturslmedle of princet, a 
limited monarch cannot gram 
a. Keennos of itooiad>( Bmpr; de^ 
offiwd. ’ 


of princet, a 


I had the voice of my single reason against it, 
drowned in the noise of a multitude of apidnuders. 

Glanvilles Sc^iis. 

Appla'use. n.s, [applausua, Lat.] Ap- 
probation, loudly expressed ; praise ; 
properly a clap. 

This general applause, and chcarful shout. 
Argues your wisdom and your love to iliehard. 

Shakespeare. 

Sylla wcj't. 

And chid her barking waves into attention ; 

And fell Chary bdis murmur’d soft applause. 

Milton. 

Those that arc so fond of applause, liow little do 
th^ taste it, when they have it ! South. 

Sise their wide-streaming wounds ! They nei- 
ther came. 

For pride of empire, nor desire of fame. 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applause ; 
Bull ove for love uone, that crowns tlie lover’s 
cause. Dryden*s Fables. 

ATPLE. n. a. [spppel, Saxon.] 

1 • The fruit of the apple-tree. 

Tall thriving trees confess’d the fruitful mold ; 
The redd’nin|; apple ripens here to gold. Pope'sOd. 
2. The pupil of the eye. 

He instructed him ; he kept him, as the ^le 
of his eye. Dcut. xxxii. 10. 

A'pple, of Love. 

Apples of ' Love are of three sorts ; the most com- 
mon having long trailing branches, witli rough 
leaves and yellow joints, succeeded by apples, as 
they are called, at the joints; not round, but 
bunched ; of a pale orange shining pulp, and 
seeds within. Mortimer sausbmdry. 

A'pple-gra'ft. n. s. [from apple and 
graft.] A twig of apple-tree, grafted 
upon ^e stock of another tree. 

We have seen three and twenty sorts pf anpls- 
gryfis, upon the same old plant i most of them, 
adorned wi^ tndU Bayfe* 


A P P 

Apple-tar't. n.s. [from apple and 
tart.] A tart, made of apples 

What, up and down carved like an apple-tart/ 

Shakespeare. 

A>plk-tRRB. n.8. [from apple mdi tree.] 

The fruit of this tree is (for the most part) hol- 
lowed about tlie foot stalk ; the cells, inclosing the 
seed, are separated by cartilaginous partitions : 
tlie jui^ of the fruit is sourish, the tree large and 
spreading ; the flowers consist of five leave*., ex- 
panriinj; in form of a rose. There is a great vat 
ricty of these fruits : those for the dessert are, 
the’wliite jniiif ing, Margaret ajiple, summer pear- 
main, siiinmer queening, embroidered afiple, 
golden reinette, summer white Colville, summer 
red Colville, »il\ei pippin, aruniatick pippin, the 
pey reinette, la liaiite-bonl6, royal russeting, 
vVlieeler'h russet, Sharp’s rnnset, spice apple, gol- 
den pipjiin, nonpareir, and J’api : those for the 
kitchen use are, codling, summer marigold, sum- 
mer red {learmuin, Holland pippin, Kentish pip- 
]>in, the hanging ho(l> , L inii’n peariuain, French 
reinette, French pippin, ro}id russet, monstruons 
reinette, winter peurinnin, poinme violeite, Spen- 
cer's pippin, stone’s pippin, oakenpin : and those 
goneially used for C,ydcr aie, Deiorishire royal 
adding,’ reclstrcaked apple, the wliilhour, lUre- 
furdshne underloaf, John apple, &c. Miller. 

Oaks and beeches last longer than apples and 
pears. Bacon. 

I’lms apple trees, whose trunks are strong to bear 
llicir sjireuding boughs, exert themselves m air. 

Vrydnt. 

A'pple- WOMAN, n. 8. [from apple and 
woma7t.] A woman, that sells apples, 
that keeps fruit on a stall. 

Yonder lire two apple-toomen scolding, and Just 
ready to iitiioif uae another. Arbuthnoiand rope. 

Appli'able. adJ. [from apply.] That, 
which may be applied. For this 'word, 
the modems use applicable ; w^hich see. 

IJmitutions all such principles have, in regard 
of the varieties of the matter, whereunto tlu > are 
uppitable. JItioL r. 

All, tlidt I liave said of the he.itlicn idolati v, is 
avpUahle to the idolatry of another sort ol men in 
the world. Sulh. 

Appli ance, n. s. [from apply.] The 
act of applying: the tiling applied. 

iJiseases, desp’rate urown. 

By desperate appliance arc relieved. Shaktsp 

Are you chaf d ? 

Ask (iod for temperance ; ’tis the ajypliance oi'lv, 
Whii h your desire requirea. Shil t Np 

Applicabi'lity. 91. 8. [from applicable.] 
The quality of being fit to be applied 
to something. 

Hie action of cold is composed of two parts ; 
the one pressing, the oUier penetration, which re- 
quire (ijipticahility. Dighy. 

Applicable, af/;. [from apply.] That, 
whicli may be applied, as propcrlv re- 
lating to something. 

Wliat he says of the portrait of any particular 
person, is appUcJihle to |.»octry. In the character, 
there is a better ora worse likeness ; the better ik 
a jTunegyrick, and the worse a libel. Dryden 
It were happy for us, if this complaint were ap- 
oUcabL only to tlie heathen world. Bogirs 

A PPLICABLENESS. h. t. [from appucii- 
blf.} Fitness to be applied. 

The knowledge of salts may possiUi. by tbut 
little part which we have already ddiMied of its 
aypUaiblenm, be of use in natulfi j^ttosoph^^ 

A'ppucably. adv. nhsm 4g>plieabh.i 
In such a matUMr, at wt it may be pro- 
perly apfiVad 

A'ppucatS. «.«. [ftomt^/y.] Aright 
liiai4(Vini across a curve, so as to bisect 
dM mmtar thereof. Ckamber$. 

ArnooA'non. ».t. [fromopp^.] 
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I 


thinks ; wul that, which his mind is applied ahoutf 
whilst thinking, is the ideas that are there Ijocke. 

It is a sign a capacious mind, when the mind 
can applp itself to sc\erai objects with a swift sue- 


1. TJje act of applying: any thing to ano- C, To fix the mind upon ; to study : with 

ther ; as, ‘ he mitigated his pain by the to, I^ockc uses ahoutf less properly. i*wilThlJve”*^i 

* application of emollients/ thine hewt unto instruction, and thine 4 j* j 

y cars to the woids of knowledge. Proe. x\iii. 12. rumiiure. 

2. The tanng applied ; as, Mie invented a Every man is conscious to himself, that he f hey have put forth the haven: 

which blood where ...c. 

be Staunchecl. It is a sign of a capacious mind, when the mind 

3 . The act of applying to any person, as can apply itself to several objects with a swift sue- 
a solicitor or petitioner. 

It should seem very extraordinary, that a pa- • • • ^ liavc recourse to, ES E solicitor or 
tent siiould be passeci, upon the application of a petitioner ; with /o : as 1 applied my- 
private, obwure luechanick. Siei/i. g^jf 

i. The employment of means for a certain g To address to. 

“V*!' • u- . . . . .u . Go't a‘ •«»» 

riicrc 1; no stmt, whtcli can be sci to the value in sin) his doom onp/v’d ; 

or merit of (he saerifired body of Christ : it hath -i i.o’ i„ mysterious terms, judg’d as then best, 
no ii»( asnred cerl.iinty of hniJts ; hounds of einca- o Aliltm 

cv unto life, it ,knov:eUi none ; but is also itself Siicred xows and mystic songepp/u’d, 

mtimliMn possibility oi aplicaium. llooUr. grisK Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pape, 

If a light course be taken with children, there ,srr<i 4.1 *. i. 


- That good fellow, 

I* I command him, follows my appointment ; 

I will have none so near else. ShaH 


I hey have put forth the haven : further on 
Where ther appointment we may best discover. 
And look on their endeavour. Shakesp, 

Here art thou m i^pointmcnt fresh and fair. 
Anticipating time witti starting courage. Shakeap. 


7. To have recourse to, as a solicitor or 
petitioner ; with /e : as 1 applied my- 
self to him for help. 

8. To address to. 

God at last 

To Satan (first in sin) his doom apply^d ; 

I’ho’ in mysterious terms, judg’d as then best. 

Milton. 

Sacred \ow8 and mystic song opp/y’d, 

To grislj l*luto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 


nuiii cuurNr uf wiiii ciiiiurrii, iiik'ir ..mi .1 . i 

viil not te much need of the application of the ^ busy ; to keep at work : an anti- 
tommon rewards and punishmeiits. Loefcc. qiiatcd sense ; for which wcnow llBep/y„ 

5 . Intensencss of thought; close study. Slm u as skilful in fl7>p/yiwg his humours ; never 

Mm\c discovered no other way, to keep our sulFoi ing fear to fall to despair, nor hope to h^ten 
.1 1 to assurance. Sidney. 


H'iatts. 5, An allowance paid to any man : com- 
)r or monly used, of allowances to public 
roy- officers. 

To Appo'rtion. v,a. [from port io, Ltd.] 
To set out in just proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of them issue 
sneedily, and which slowly ; and, by ajijwrlHming 
‘St. trie time, take and leave that quality , wliich you 
niton. desire. Baron. 

To tliese it were good, that some proper prayer 
P(^e. were apportioned, and they taught it. South, 
anti- office cannot be apportioned out like a rom- 


lliuughts close to their business ; biit, by frequent assurance. 

attention and application, getting the Iiabit of at- Id. 10 act upon; to ply. 


ttMilion and application. Txteke. A varict running towai 

d. Attention to some particular affair; Whose filing feet so fast 

with the particle <0. t/apply' // 

His continued application to such publick affairs, . * * * 

as may liencfit his kingdoms, diverts him from 1 • In SUJt ; to agree, 
])le:isures. ^ Addi^im. ould it apjdy well te 

I’IiIh crime certainly deserves the utmost apjdi^ affection, tliat L should wi 
cation and wisdom of ‘a people, to prevent it. Addi. 


cation and wisdom of a people, to prevent it. Addi. 

7. Reference to some case or position ; as, 

* the story was told, and tlie hearers 

* made the application,* 

Tins principle acts with the ^eaU'st force in 
the M'orst application : and the familiarity of wick- 
ed men moie successfully debauches, tlian that 
of good men reforms. Rogers. 


quated senW ; forwhich wcnow use »/«. , *“““8 Co“- 

She was skilful ill a7>p/ymg his humours ; never APPORTIONMENT, n, S, [fromr/ppor- 
suffeiing fear to fall to despair, nor hope to hasten tion,] A dividing of a rent, into two 

Tra^upon; to ply. Pf » or portions; according as thelaml, 

A varict naming towa/.ls'^hastily, whence It issues, IS divided among two 

Whose fij ingfeet so fast their way typplifd. Of more proprietors. Lnamotl'S, 

7 > 1 ' A n"rv'“'r/ TiAppo'SE. v.a. [appono.-UA.] 

To suit ; to agree. put quesUons to. This word is 

^^ould it iipjdy well to the vcliemency of your ROW in use; except that, in some schools, 
iffection, tliat I should wm,what you would enjoy- to put grammatical questions to a boy, 

_ , ^[ithespeare. is called to post him ; and we now use 

To have recourse to, as a petitioner. 

Some procur 7 tlicmselves to he surprised, at 
’ L k f ^ ^ i ^ ^ others. Su ift. jj ^ 

1 o attach, by way ot innuence. ^ upon, will come upon them • and to he found witli 

God knows every faculty and passion ; and, in a letter in their hand, or doing somewhat wluch 

hat manner, they can be most successfully up- they arc not accustomed; to the cud they nwy 

hed to. ^ Rogent. be apposed of tho.se thiiig.s, which of themselves 

Appo'INT. V a, [appoint et\Yr,] they are desirous to utter. Bacon. 


ould it apply well to the vcliemency of your 
affection, tliat I should wm,whatyou would enjoy - 

Shakespeare. 

To have recourse to, as a petitioner. 

I had no thoughts of applying to any, hut him- 
self ; he tiesired, I wuula speak to others. Suift> 


I sell ; he tlesircd, i would sneak to others. Suift. 

3, To attach, by way ot influence. 

God knows every faculty and passion ; and, in 
wliat manner, they can be most successfully ap- 
plied to. Rogers. 

To Appo'int. V a, [appoint et\ Fr.] 


A'j’PLICATIVE. adj. [from applp.] Tliat, 1. To fix any thing, as to settle tlie exact I A latinism. To apply to 


which applies. 

The directive command, for counsel, is in the 


time for some transaction . 

The time appointed of the father. 


understanding, and the applicatire command, for settle any thinff by compact. 

mititinn in mra/.nt'irvn la ITI til.* Will 1 — . V'*' ST ^ _ 


putting in execution, is in the will. 

liramhaU against ITobhes. 

Appli'catory. adj, [from apply,] 
Tliat, which comprehends the act of ap- 
plication. 

A'pplicatory. n. s, Tliat, which ap- 
plies. 

'i’hcre are but two ways of applying the death 
of Christ ; faitli is the inward ajrfUwatory ; aiul, if 
there be any outward, it must be the sacra- 
ments. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

To APPLY'. V, a, [applico^ Lat.] 

L To put one thing to another. 

He said, and to the sword liis throat apjdied. 

JJryden 

t. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 

Apply some speedy cure, prevent our fate ; 

Ann succour nature, ere it be too late. Addison. 

God has addressed every passion of our nature, 
ajrplied remedies to every weakness, warned us of 
every enemy. Rogers. 


Il(> said, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay 
it. Genesis. 

Now tlicre was an appointed .sign, between the 
men of Israel and the lier.s in wait. Judges xx. 30 . 

3, To establish any thing by decree. 

It was before the Lord, which chose me before 
thv father, and before all his house, to appoint me 
ruler over the people of the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21. 

Unto him thou gavest commandment, which 
he transgressed ; aiicriiiiincdiatelj-thouaTiTiomlcr/f^f 
death in him, and in his generations. 2 Es. iii. 7 . 

O Lord, that art the God of the just, thou hast 
not Manasseh'sPr. 

4f, To fumisli in all points ; to equip ; to 
supply with all things necessary : used 
antienUy in speaking of soldiers. 

The English being well appointed, did so enter- 
tain tlieiii, that their ships departed terribly torn. 

Hayward, 

Appo'intkr. n. 5. [from uppoiwL] He, 
that settles or fixes any thing or place. 


By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment is ren- 
dered unapt of being apposed to the parts. llarvf<y. 

A'pposite. adj. [appositus, Lat.] Pro- 
per; fit ; well adapted to time, place, or 
circumstances. 

llie duke’s delivery of his mind was not so 
sharp, as solid and grave, and apposite to the tiiiu‘s 
and occasions. ^ Wotton. 

Neither was Perkin ’(for his pnrl^ wanting to 
himself, cither in gracious and ]iniicely bchi^iour, 
or in ready and apposite answers. Banm. 

Remarkable instances of this kind have been : 
but it will adinini.ster reflections very apposite to 
the design of this present solemnity. Atterhury. 

A'ppositely. adv, [from apposite,] Pro- 
perly; fitly; suitably. 

We may appositely compare this disease, of a 
proper and im]>roper consumption, to a decaying 
liouse. Harvey. 

When we conjc into a government, and see this 
place of honour allotted to a murderer ; anotlier, 
filled witii an atlieist or a blasphemer ; may we 


God has addressed every passion of our nature, ApPO'INTKR. «. 5. [from appoint.] He, n^apposUely and profierly 

“y ^ ‘IZh. 

ewry enemy. . APPO'iNTMKNT. n. «. [<IllOI»l»/eme«<Fr.] A'PPOSITENESS. ti.s. [from appotite.] 

S. To relative or suitable Stipulation ; the act, <m fixing some- Fitness ; propriety ; suitableness. 

„f r . thing, in which two or more are con- . Judgment i. either concerning thingt to bt' 

This death of jour father into re- known, or of things done, of their congruity, fit- 

membrtuiM tjM I repented the verses which I , . • _ . . ,1. . rightneM. app<iule»eti. 

formerly (^PSkI to him. Dryden t FabU$. They had nude an apporntmetU together, to . r. HaU'tOrigm^lImkmd. 


tOMUMHung, 

Thi, Iwomilii^ae death of your father into re- 
membrkiiee : mid I repeated the verses which 1 
formerly applied to kiln. Drydens Fables. 

4. To put to a certain use. 

The profits thereof liMgbt be applied, towards 
the support of the year. Clarendon. 

5. To use, as means to an end* 

These glorious beings arc instrameiitl in the 
hands of God ; who mlies their serviosig «ad go- 
verns their actions, ana disposes even Iheh wills 
aud afiections. Bpgers. 


come to mourn with him, aud to comfort him. I . , . •a * 7 .. n 

' 11. Apposi'tion. n.s. [appontw, LaU] 


2 . Decree; establishment. 

The ways of death be only in bis hands, who 
alone hath power over all flesh, and unto whose 
apmintmmt we ought with patience meekly to 
submit ourselves. Booker. 

3. Direction; order. 


1. The addition of new matter, so as that 
it may touch the first mass. 

Urine, inspected with a migrospope, will dimx^ 
ver a black sand ; wherever this sand sticks, it 
grows stilt ^ oppoiidon of new niatior. 
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In grammar^ the putting of two nouns 
in the same case ; as^ Liber Susanntz ma* 
tris, the book of his mother Susan. 

To APPRAISE, t. a. [apprecier, Fr.J 
To set a price upon any tmng, in order 
to sale. 

Appra'iser. n. s, [from appraise,] A 
person appointed to set a price upon 
things to !>8 sold. 

To APPREHE'ND. V, a. [apprehendo, 
Lat.] To take hold of. 

1, To lay hold on. 

TIutc* is nuthing but hath a double handle, or 
at hast we have two hands to apprehend it. Tnifl. 

2. T\) seize in order for trial or punishment. 

The governor kent the city with u garrison, de- 
sirous \u apprehend uic. ^ 

It ^^as tlie labblc, of which nobody was named ; 
and, wJucli is more strange, not one apprehended. 

Clarendon. 

To conceive by the mind. 

7’he good which is gotten by doing, causeth not 
action ; unless, appraiendinif it us good, we like 
and desire it. Honker. 

Yet tills 1 apprehend not, why to those 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 
Si* nuinv and so various laws are gi\en. Milton. 

"J’he first lleing is invisible niul ineorruptible, 
and can only he apprehended by our minds. Still. 

4. To think on with terronr ; to fear. 

Trom my grandfather’s death 1 had reason to 
upprihind the stone; and, frvuii my father’s life, 
the gout. Temple. 

Apprkh u'n DEU. n.s, [litGm opprehend.] 
C’ontciver; thinker. 

(I'lOss opprehenders mas not think it any more 
flr.niLe, than that a bullet sIkjuUI be moved liy 
(he iaii]i<*d fire. (ilouvilli’. 

ArpRKHi'/NSinLE. adj. [from appre- 
/i(7uL\ That, 'which may be ajipre- 
hendeil, or conceived. 

'File north and southern poles are ineommuui- 
cahle and fi\ed points, thereof the one is notap- 
pvclii in the otluT. Hiown's Valvar Krronrs. 

ArpREiiEMsioN. n,s, [apprehensiothai,] 

J. The mere contemplation of things, 
witliout adirmin^ or denying any thing 
concerning tlicm. So we think of a 
horse, liigli, .swift, animal, time, matter, 
mind, death, tS’c. U’atfs 

Simjde apj^ehenmn denotes no more than the 
soul’s naked intellection of an object, without 
either composition or deduction. Clamille. 

‘-3. Opinion; sentiments; concession. 

if ^^e aim nt right understanding its true na- 
ture, must examine hat a;»/irt’/n7»«)n mankind 
make of it. Hif*hu- 

'J o he fals(*, and to he thought false, is all one 
in respect (rf men who act not according to truth, 
but /ippnhcnsioii. South. 

'J'he exjnessions of scripture are coiniiionij 
suited in those matters to the vulgar ajyjrrchensions 
aiifl coiicejjfioiis of the jilace un<l jieople where 
tli' v N'cie delivered. I^ckc. 

A. I’he faculty, by which we conceive 
new ideas, or power of conceiving them. 

I nam’il them ns they nass’d, and understood 
Their nature, with such Knowledge God indu’d 
INIy sudden apprehension. Milton. 

4. Fear. 

It bchoveth that the world should 1 k^ held in 
awe. not by a vahi surmise, but a true apjrt'chen- 
sion of somewhat, which no man may thmK him- 
self able to withstand. Hooker. 

And he the future evil stiall llo iesi 
In apjsrr/iraston, tiian in fubstance, feel. Milton. 

'Phe apprehension of what ww to come from an 
unknown, ut least unacknewled^ fuccessour to 
tlie crown, clouded much of tlip::|»roipeiity. 

CLwmdon. 
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As they have no apprehension of these things, 
so they need no comfort against them. TillotMn, 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Clau- 
dius was in no small apprehension for his own life. 

Addison. 

5. Suspicion of somctlung to happen, or 
be done. 

I’ll note you in my book of memory, 

And scourge you for tiiis apjrrehension. Shahp. 

That he might take* awa^ (he apprehension, that 
he meant sudrlcnly to depart, he seat out orders, 
wliicli he was sure would come into the enemies 
hands, to two or three villages, that they should 
send proportions of corn into Bashighouse. 

Clarendon. 

6. Seizure. 

See that he be conveyM unto the Tower : 

And go we, brothers to the man tJmt to<)k him, 
To question of his apprehension, Shakespeare. 

7. Tne power of seizing, catching, or 
holding. 

A lobster hath the cheely orgreat clawof one 
side longer than the other, ‘but this is not tlieir 
log, but a part of apjirehemuyn whcieby tliey seize 
upon their prey. Browns Vnl^ar Krrours. 

ArrREHE'NSiVE. ad/, [tram app?r /tend.] 

1 . Quick to understand. 

And gives encouragement to those who tcacli 
such a}i}n'ehensivc scholars. liohUr. 

If conscience he naturallv apprehemive and 
sagacious, certainly we should trust and redy upon 
the reports of it. 'South. 

2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, s\hrn T puss<‘d 
through il, wcic extremely uppnhcnsu e of seeing 
Lombardy the scat of war*. Addison. 

'riiey are not at all afijorht fisive of evils at a <lis- 
tance,* nor lormented with the fearful pr(*spcct of 
what may befal them luTcaftcr. TUlot.son. 

3. Perceptive feeling. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm’d with deadh 
stings, 

Mangle my appuhcnsirc tenderesr parts. Miltou. 

Apprehensively, adv. [from appre- 
/lemive.] In an apprehensive manner. 

XPPREHEN.SIVKN'ESS. W. 8. rfl*om ap~ 

p7U'/ic7isive.] The quality of being ap- 
prehensive. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficidl to 
be taught, you will liiul, by falling uixm iIum] 
last, great help b\ the upprihensiveniss abr.td\ 
gained in learning the consonants. HohU 'r. 

APPRENTICE, n. s. [eipprcnti, Fr,] 
One, that is bound by covenant to serve 
another man of trade, for a certain term 
of years, upon condition that the arti- 
fleer or tradesman shall, in the mean- 
time, endeavour to instruct him in his 
art or my.steiy. Cowell 

Tjovc enjoined such diligence, that no apjrrcn- 
tire, no, no bond slave, could ever be more iead> 
th;in that } oung princess was. Saint i). 

He found him such an apprentice , as knew well 
enough how to set up for himself. M'uttim. 

This rule sets the painter at Kberty ; it fcaclies 
him, that he ought not to be subject himself ser- 
vilely, and be bound like an apprentice to the rules 
of his art. Drydens DnJre.snoy. 

Ta Appre'ntice. v.a. [from the noun!] 
To put out to a master os an apprentice. 

Him portion’d maids, apprenticed orphnns blest. 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Pope. 

Appre'nticehood. n.s. [Uroxa appren-^ 
tice,] The years of an apprentice's 
servitude. 

Must 1 not serve a long appreniicehood 
To foreign passages, ana in the end, 

Having my freecioni, boast of nothing else 
Rut thatlwasajoumeymaa to grief? 

Shakespeare. 
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Appre'nticeship. n.s. [from appren- 
tice.] The years, which an apprentice 
is to pass under a master. 

In every art, the simplest that is, there is an 
apprenticeship nccessury, before it canbe expected 
one should work. 

Many rushed into the ministry, as being ino 
only calling that they could profess, without serv- 
ing* any apprenticeship. South. 

To Apprize, v. a. [apprendre ; i)art. 
appris, Fr.] To inform; to give the 
knowledge ofany thing. 

He considers the tendency of such avittuc or 
vice ; he is well a/tprized, that the representation 
of some of these things may convince the under- 
standing, aiul some may terrify the conscience. 

It'u.'t'*. 

It is fit he be oj^jmzed of a few things, tlial moy 
prevent his mistaking. Chepnh. 

But if appriz'd of the sex'crc attack. 

The country he shut uj), lur’d l>y the scent, 

()n church-^aril drcar (iuliumau to relate) 

The disap])oinled prow lei s fall. Thomson. 

7*0 APPRO' A CH. 71, s. [upprocker^ Fr.] 

1. To draw near locally. 

*Tis lime to look about; the powers i>f the 
kingdom approach apace. Shah s/». 

\Ve suppose Ulysses approaching towards l‘ol\- 
plicmc. Brotone. 

^2. To draw near, as time. 

Hark ! L hear the sound of coaches, 

Ibe hour of attack upjirtkichcs, ^ Cray. 

3, To make a progress towards, in the 

figurative sense, a.s mentally. 

He shall approach unto me : for who is this that 
engdged his licart to approach unto me? 

.hr. xxx. ‘2J. 

To have knowledge in all the objects of eon- 
lemplation, is what the mind ran hardly nltdiii 
unto; the instances arc fivv of those wholuut, 
in any measure, appronchtd towards it. locke, 

4. To come near, by natural affinity, or 
resemblance; as, Xho cat approavhis to 
the tiger. 

To Appko'ach. r. a. 

1 . To bring near to. This sense is rather 
French than English, 

This they will nimhly perform, if objected to 
the extrcnics ; but slowly, and no! at all, if «;»- 
proached unto their n*ots. lh'ouu'.s I ulg. Krrours. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak spirit 
of wine, and opprouvhing it to a candle, the spi- 
lituoiis paits Will burn, witliout hdrniing the 
])aj>er. Bople. 

Approach'd, and looking underneath the sun, 
lie saw proud Aicite. JJi'yden. 

2. To come near to. 

He was an admirable jioet, and ibouglit even 
to have appioached Homer. Temple* 

AprRo'ACH. ft. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . T he act of drawing near. 

If T could bid the .seventh welcome with so 
ood a heart as I can bid the other five farewell, 
should be glad of his approach. 

Shukesp. Merck, of' Venice. 
’Tis with our souls 
A.s with our eye.s, that after a long darkness 
Are dazzled at th’ approach ul sudden light. 

ilenkofN. 

2. Access. 

Honour hath in it the vanim to do 

good ; the approach to kingi( 'wA fmncipa] par- 
sons ; and the raising of '^wn fortunes. 

Baoam. 

3. Hostile advance. 

for £ii|^aiid^<ipppMZC^£$ makes as fietix 
As waters to the sucking of a guljih. Shahesp 

4. h^eatisdf advancing. 

i&totbekai lur'd hea^n the giants move ; 

Iiltt§ |iU*d on hills, on niountains mountains lie. 
To alike Rieir mad approaches to the sky. 

Drydrt. 
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Approa'cher. f», s, [from approachi^ 
The person^ that approadies or draws 
near. 

Thou gav'at thine ears, like tapsters, that bid 
waicome. 

To knaves and all approackm. Shdkegp, 

Appro'achmbnt. fi.s. [£tom approach,] 
The act of coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the op- 
procuihment oi the air, as we have made trial in 
glasses of water, which will not easily freesc. 

Swim's Vulg. Errmirs. 
Approba'tion. n. s . [approbatio, Lat.] 

1, The act of approving, or expressing 
himself pleased or satisfied. 

That not past me, but 
By learned apirrohalion of iny judges. ShakesjK 

2, The liking of any thing. 

I’here i> no positive law of men, whether re- 
ceived l)\ formal consent, as in councils, or by 
secret appri^fation, as in customs, hut may be 
taken away. Hooker. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodness 
of a thing, is not properly the willing of that 
thing ; yet men do very commonly account it so, 

I iionth 

3, Attestation; support. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood in apm-obatton 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to 

Sliukcsp. 

Appro'of. n. 8, [from approve, as proof \ 
from prove,] Approbation ; commenda 
tion ; a won! rightly derived, but old. 

O most perilous mouths, 

Thai bear in them one and the self-same tongue 
Either of eorideiunation or approaf ! Shakr^'p. 

To Appro'pekate. r. a, [oppropero, 
Lat.] To hasten ; to set forward. JJict 
To Appro pinquate, v, w. [appropith 
quo, I^t.] To draw nigh unto ; to ap- 
proach. 

To Appropi'nque. V, n. \appropinquo, 
Lat.] To approach; to draw near to. 
A ludicrous w^ord. 

The clotted blood within my hose, 

That from my wounded body flow s, 

With mortal crisis dotli portend 
IMy da> s to appropinqiie an end. Hidnbnis. 

Appropriable, adj, [from appro- 
priatc,] That which may be appro- 
priated ; that which may be restrained 
to something particular. 

This conceit, applied unto the original of man, 
and the beginning of the w'orld, i«i more justly 
nppnypriahlt unto its end. Jirou'n’s Vulg. Erroun. 

To APPRO'PRIATE. v, a» [approprier, 
Fr. oppropriOf low Lat.] 

1 . To consign to some particular use or 
person. 

Things sanctilicd were thereby in such .sort ap- 
propriated unto God, as tb.it they might never 
afterwards again be maile cummun*. Hooker. 

As for tins spot of ground, this |>erson, this 
thing, I have selected and appropriated, I have 
inclosed it to myself and my own use ; and I will 
endure no sharer, no rival, ‘or companion in it. 

South. 

to the god., 

AadN!Met»i>MI lek, some to private ends. 

' liovommon. 

Marks of hotMW Wttmropi iatcd to ilic magis- 
trate, that he might iuvited to re\ercnce 
himself. ^ ^ Atlerharp. 

2. To claim or exercise ; to take to him- 
self by an exclusive right. 

To Uicmsclves appropriating 
The spirit of God, promis’d alike and 
1o all Mievers. ifilton- 

Why should people engross and appropriaU the 
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common benefits of fire, air, and water to them- 
selves? L* Estrange. 

Every body else haa an eaual title to it ; and 
therefore he cannot appropriate, be cannot inclose, 
without the consent of ail his fellow commoners, 
all mankind.' Locke, 

3. To make peculiar to something ; to an- 
nex by combination. 

He need but be famished with verses of sacred 
scripture : and his system, that has appropriated 
them to tlie orthodoxy of liis church, m^es them 
immediately irrefragable arguments. Locke. 

Wc, by degrees, get ideas and names, and 
learn tlieir appropriated cotmcction one with an- 
other. Locke, 

4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See 
Appropriation. 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate 
llie whole fruits of a benefice to any abbey, Uie 
house finding one to serve the cure ; tliat king re- 
dressed that lion id evil. Ayl{ffe. 

Appropriate. adJ, [from the verb.] 
Peculiar ; consigned to some particular 
use or person ; belonging peculiarly. 

He di(l institute a band of fifty archers, by the 
name of yeomen of Ins guard ; and that it might 
Ik? thought to be nillier a matter of dignity, than 
any matter of diflidenec appropriate to his own 
case, he made an ordinanec not temporary, but 
to hold in siiceessioii for ever. Sacon, 

'I'he heathens themselves had an apprehension 
of the necessity of some appwpriatc acts of divine 
worship. Stillingjiect. 

Appropriation, n. s, [from appro- 
priate,] 

. The application of sometliing to a par- 
ticular purpose. 

'riic mind should have distinct ideas of the 
things, and retain the particular imme, with its 
jieeuliar appropriation to that idea. Locke. 

2, The claim of any thing aa peculiar. 

He doth notliing but talk of his horse, and 

make a great approp^iatum to his good paits, that 
he can slnx- him biinself. Shakespeare. 

3, Tlie fixing a particular signification to 
a word. 

I'he name of faculty may, by nn approjrriatiim 
th.it disguises its true sense, palliate the ab- 
surdity. Locke. 

4, In law, a severing of a benefice ecclesi- 
astical to the proper and perpetual use 
of some religious house, or dean and 
chapter, bishoprick or college ; because, I 
as persons ordinarily have no right of 
fee simple, these, by reason of their per- 
petuity, are accounted owners of the 
fee simple ; and therefore are called pro- 
prietors. To an appropriation, ^ter 
the licence obtained of the king in chan- 
cery, the consent of the diocesan, pa- 
tron, and incumbent are necessary, if 
the church be full : but if the church 
be void, the diocesan and the patron, 
upon the king’s licence, may conclude. 

Cowell, 

Appropria'tor. n, a. [from appro- 
priate,] He that is possessed of an 
appropriated benefice. 

These appropriators, by reason of their p<*rpctui- 
tiea, are accounted owners of the fee simple ; and 
therefore are called proprietors. Aylije's Sarerg. 

Appro'vable. aqj, [from approve,] 
That, which merits approbation. 

Tlic solid reason, or confirracd exjieriencc, of 
any men, is very approvable in what profcSHion 
wx?vcr. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Appro'val. n. $, [from approve,] Ap- 
a wora rarely umud. 
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There is a censor of justice and manners, with- 
out whose approval no capital sentences are to bt 
executed. Tempk. 

Appro VANCE, n, $, [from approve,] 
Approbation : a word not much used. 

A man of his learning should not so lightN 
have been carried away with old wives* tales from 
approvance of his own reason. Renter, 

Should she seem 

Soft’ning tlic least approvance to bestow', 

Their roTours burnish, and, by hone inspir'd. 
They brisk advance, * Thomson. 

To Appro’ve. V , a, [approuver, Fr. 
approbo, Lat.] 

1. To like; to be pleased witli. 

There can be nothing possibly evil, which God 
approveth, and that he approveth much more than 
he doth coiuniand. Hooker, 

What power was tliat, whereby Medea saw. 
And well approv'd, and prais’d tlie belter course. 
When her rebellious sense did so w ithdraw 
Her feeble pow’rs, that she pursu’d the worse ? 

Davies, 

2. To express liking. 

It is looked upon ns insolence for a man to set 
up his own opinion against that of some learned 
doctor, or otherwise ajiprmfcd writer. Locke. 

3. To prove ; to show ; to justify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes ooukl 
simply in nothing be deceived : but that he had 
in such sort apjtroved his skill, that he seemed 
worthy of ciedit for ever after, in matters apjies- 
tainiug to the science he w as skilful in. Jlooher. 
hi religion. 

What damned errour, but some sober brow 
Will bless it, ami upprui'c it with a text ? 

Shahesp. 

1 mu sorry 

That he approver the coniiiion liar, Fame, 

Who speaKs him thus at Home. Shakespetire. 

Would'st tliou approve thy constancy ? ApjYrove 
First 111 ) obedience. MiUon, 

liefer all the actions of this short life to that 
state which will nevei end; and this will ajrproos 
itself to be wisdom at the last, whatever the world 
judge of it now. ^ TUlotson, 

4. T'o exjieriencc ; not in use. 

Oh ’ 'tis the curse in love, and still approval. 
When women cannot love, w here tliey're belov’d. 

Shakespeare, 

5. To make, or show, to be worthy of ap- 
jirobation. 

The first care and concern must lie to oppreuc 
himself to God by righteousness, holiness, and 
puiity. Sogers. 

6. It has of before the object, when it 
signifies to be pleased, but may be used 
without a preposition ; ns, I approve 
your letter, or, of your letter. 

I shcw«*d ^ou a piece of black and white stntT, 
just sent from the d\er; which yon weie pleaMvl 
to approic oj, and be my custoiuer for. Swijt. 

Appro vement, n. s, [from approve.] 
Approbation ; liking. 

It is certain, that at the first you were nil of 
my opinion, and that 1 did nothing without your 
approvement. Haywrrd. 

Appro'vf.r. n, $, [from approve.] 

1 . lie, that apjiroves. 

2. He, that makes trial. 

Their discipline, 

A'ovr mingled with their courages, will nuike 
known 

To their approier^ ; they are jK*oplc such, 

As mend ujioii the world. Shakespetm, 

S, In our common law, one that, confiesa- 
ing felony of himself, appealeth or ao- 
cuseth another, one or more, to be guilty 
of the same: and he is called so, be- 
cause he must prove what he hath al- 
leged in hia appeal. Cowetl. 
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APPBo'ziMAtE. adj. [from ad to, and 
proximu next, Lat.] Approaching near 
to. 

llicse receive a ^uick conversion, containing 
approximate dispositions unto animation. 

Brown's T Brrours, 

Approxima'tion. n. i. [from approxi- 
mate.] 

1. Approach to any thing. 

Unto the latitude of (Capricorn, or the xvinter 
solstice, it had bet'n a spring ; for, unto that posi- 
tion, it had bee* n in aiuiddle point, and that of 
WSCt:ni oT approiimation. Bropis Vulg. Errours. 

'J’he fiery region gains upon the interiour ele- 
ments ; a necessary consequent of the sun’s gra- 
dual apjjvoiimittion towards tiie earth. 

Hale's Origin cf Manhind. 

Quadrupeds are better placed necordingto the 
degiees of their approxbnaum to tlu* linniaii shape. 

Grvw's Musftum. 

2. In science, a continual approach nearer 
still, anti nearer, to the quantity sought, 
though ])rrhap8 without a possibility of 
ever arriving at it exactly. 

Appu'lse. n. s. [from appuhus, Lat.] 
The act of striking against anything. 

An hectic fever is the innate heat kindled into 
a destructive lire, through the appnUe of saline 
•teams. Harvey, 

In vowels, the passage of the month is imen arid 
free, without any appuUe of an organ of speech 
to another : but, in all consonants, there is an 
tifypalse of tlie organs. Holder. 

To A'pricate. V, n. [apricor, Lat.] To 
bask in the sun. Diet, 

Apri'city. n. 8, [apricitas, Lai.] 
Warmth of the sun; sun-sbine. Diet. 

A'pricot, or .A'pRirocK. 7 i. s, [from 
opriem, Lat. sunny.] A kind of wall- 
fruit. 

April, n.s. Lat. Avrii, Fr.] 

The fourth month of the year, January 
counted first. 

April is represented by n young man in green, 
with a gHrlaiiii of myrtle* and hawthorn buds ; in 
one hand, ])rimioses anil violets ; in the other, 
the .•'ign Taurus. Peucham mi Drawing. 

JMen are April, when they woo ; December, 
when they wed ; Maids are l^Iay, when they are 
maids ; but the .sky changes w htui they arc w’ives. 

Shakesp, As you like it. 

A'pron. fi. s. [A word of uncertain ety- 
mology ; but supposed by some, to be 
contracted from t./on; one.] A cloth hung 
before, to keep tne other dress clean. 

GUv us mild, good Timon ; hast thou iiiorei*— 

■ ■ ■ Hold up, you sluts. 

Your aprwM luouiitunt. Sfiakcsp. 

The nubility think sconi, to go in leather opreii.<. 

Shakesp. 

How might wo sec Falstalf, and not ourselves 
be seen ? — Put on two leather jerkins and 
aprmis ; and wait upon him at his table as drawers. 

Shakesp, 

In these ngurcs, the vest is gathered up before 
them, like an apron, which you must suppose 
filled with fruits. Addison. 

A'pkon. n. 8. [in gunnery.] A piece of 
lead, which covers the touch-hole of a 
great gun. 

a'pron of a goo8e. The fat skin, wliich 
covers the belly* 

A'pron-ma'n. n. f. [from apron and 
mani] A man, thnt an apron ; a 
workman; a manusd urtifroer. 

You liave.made gbod worlf:, 

\ ou and your opnm-mcn ? thil .llood |o «uch, 
Upon the voice of occupiitlott; ittd >> 

The breath of garlick caters. Sh^mp. 


A'proned. a4j. [from apron.] Wearing 
an apron. 

The coblcr apron* d, and the parson gown'd. Pope. 
APSIS, n. 8. ap8id€8, plural. con- 


Is applied, in astronomy, to two points in the 
orbits of planets ; in which they are at the greatest 
and at the least distance, ftoni the sun or earth. 
The higher apsi* is more particularly denuminuted 
ajdielioii, or apogee ; tlio low'er, perihelion, or 
pcrkcc. ^ Chambers. 

If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near 
circles, and the apsides of these orbits be ’fixed ; 
then the centripetal forces of those bodies will be re- 
ciprocal! v , as the s([uares of the distances. Cheyne. 

APT. aqf. [apfus, Lat.] 

I. Fit. 


This so eminent industry, in making proselytes, 
more of lliul sex than of the other, groweth ; lor 
that they are deeineil aptiT, to serve as instru- 
ments in the eause. .'Iptrr they are, through the 
engeniess of their atfeetion ; apicr, through a na- 
tural incliitation unto piety ; apter, through sundry 
opportunities, &.c. Finally, apter, llirough a 
singular delight, which they take in gi'ing very 
large and particular intelligence, how all near 
about them stand artected, as concerning the same 
cause. Hooker. 

2. Having a tendency to ; liable to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep those forms 
which give them their heing, cannot possibly he apt 
or inclinable, to do ot herwise than they do. Ilwh-r. 

My vines and peaches on niy best south walls 
were apt, to have a soot or simittiness upon their 
leave.s and fruits. Temple. 

3. Inclined to ; led to ; disposed to. 

You may make her you love, believe it ; which, 
I warrant, she is apter io do, than confess she cloes. 

Shakesp. As you like it. 

Men arc apt to think yvell of themselves and of 
their nation, of their courage and strength. Tewp. 

One, who has not these lights, is a stranger to 
what he reads ; and apt to put a wrong interpre- 
tation upon it. Addti^n. 

Even those, who are near the court, are apt to 
deduct wrong consequences, hy reasoning upon 

the motives of actions. Stijfh 

What wc base always seen, to be done in one 
manner; we are apt to imagine, there was but 
that one way. Bentley. 

4. Ready ; quick : as, an apt wit. 

I have u heart, as little apt as yours ; 

But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage. Shakesp, 

5. Qualified for. 

These brothers had o while served the king in 
war, wliereunto they were only apt. Sidney. 

All, that were strong and apt (or yvnr, even them 
the king of Babylon brought captive to BaWlen. 

2 Kings. 

To Apt. r. a. [apto, Lat.] 

1. To suit; to adapt. 

W’e need a man, tliut know’s the scveml graces 
Of liistory, and how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where sjilendour, andyvhereheiclu. 
Where swcethe.ss is required, and where weignt, 

Ben Jtmwn. 

In some ponds, apted for it by nature, they be- 
comepikes. WalUm. 

2. Torn; to qualify ; to dispose; to prepare. 

1 The king is melancholy, 

j Apted for any ill impressions. Denham's Sophy. 

To A'ptate. V. a. [aptatum, Lat] To 
make fit. 


To opiate a jdanet, is to strengthen the planet 
in position of house and dignities to the greatest 
advantage, in order to bring about the desired 
end Btdky. 

A'PTITUDE. n. «. [French.] 

1. Fitness. 


lliis evinces iu perfect aptitude and fitness for 
the end, to which it was aimed, the planting and 
nourishing all true virtue among men. Decay ^ Pie, 
2. Tendency. 

In an abortion, the mother, K‘sides the frustra- 


tion of her hopes, acquires an aptUude to mifcarry 
for the future. Decay Piety. 

3, Disposition. 

lie, that is about children, should study their 
natures and aptitudes ; what turns they ea.*tily take, 
and what becomes them ; what their native stock 
is, and what it is fit for. Jjtcke. 

A¥tly. adv, [from apt,] 

1. Properly; witli just connection, or 
correspondence; fitly. 

That part 

Was ajHly fitted and naturally perform’d. S/m/:r4p 

But, what the mas.s niitritibus docs divide ? 

What makes them uptly to the limbs adiicrc, 

In youth increu.'^e them, and in age repair ' 

BUtekmort. 

2. Justly ; pertinently. 

Ircna?iis very remarks, that those natioas, 

who were noi ]»osiicst of tlie go.spcl», had the 
same accounts of our Saviour, which are in the 
Evangelist.s. AiUlhm, 

3. Readily; acutely; as, he learned his 
bu.siuess very aptlj/. 

A'ptness. n.s. [fromfl/;^.] 

1. Fitness; suitableness. 

The nature of every law must be judged of, by 
the aptness of things therein presermecT, unto the 
same end. Honlur. 

There are antecedent and independent aptnetm 
in things ; with respect to which, they are fit to 
be commanded or nirbiddcn. Norris's MisetU. 

2. Dispo.sition to any thing ; of persons. 

The nobles receive so to lieart the banishment 

of that worliiy (’oriolamis, that they are in a ripe 
apuwss to take all oower from the people. Shaki i>p. 

3. Quicknes.sot apprehension; readinebs 
to learn. 

W’hat should be the aptness of birds, in com- 
parison of bcust.s, to imitate speech, may be en- 
ejuired. Bacon. 

4. Tendcnc}'^ of tilings. 

Some seeds of goodness give him a relish of 
such rctlections, as havi* an aptness to imjiroxe the 
mind. Addison. 

Ap'totk. n. 8. [of » and eoium a case.] 
A noun, which is not declined with cases. 

AQUA. fi.s. [Latin.] A word signifying 
water, very much used in cbymical 
writings. 

AQUA FO'RTIS. [Latin.] A corrosive 
liquor, made by distilling purified nitre 
with calcined vitriol, or rectified oil of 
vitriol in a strong heat: the liquor, 
which rises in fumes red as blood, being 
collected, is the spirit of nitre, or aqua 
fords; which serves as a menstruum, 
for dissolving of silver, and all other 
metals, except gold. But, if sea salt or 
sal ammoniack be added to aqua foriis, 
it commences aqua regia, and will then 
dissolve no metal but gold. Chambers. 

The dissolving of silver in aquafortis, and guld 
iu aqua regia, and not vice vend, would not be 
difficult to Know. Lcckt. 

AQUA MARINA of the Italian lapida- 
ties, is of a sea or bluish gre^* This 
stone seems to me to he of 

Pliny. ^ , WMward. 

AQUA MIRAmi^, [Lat.] The won- 
derful water# is ptepaiM of cloves, ga- 
langals, cubkis, tna^cardamomuronut- 
me^s, ginger, and spirit of wine, digested 
UMsty-frmr hours, then distilled. 

A^ji ftEGIA, OT AQUA REGALIA 
pLatiti.] An acid water, so called be- 
'cause it dissolves gold, the king of me- 
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tals. Its essential ingredient is com* 
mon sea salt» the only salt which will 
operate on gold* It is prepared by mix- 
ing common sea-salt, or sal ammoniack, 
or the spirit of them, with spirit of nitre, 
or common aqua fort is. Chambers. 

He adds to his coin[)l(».\ idea of goM, of 
fixedness or sol 11 bilih \n mmarcjrut. Lih'Kv. 

AQUA^VITAl. [liat.j It is commonly 
understood of what is otherwise called 
brandy, or spirit of wdne, either sim- 
ple or prepared with aroniaticks. But 
some ap])ropriate the term brandy to 
wdiat is procured from wine, or the 
grape ; aqua-mlety to that drawn after 
the same manner from malt. Cham. 

T VI ill r.uluT trust u Flenimg with my bnttfr. aii 
liishinrtii uitli my aqua \it<e hottlt*, oi » thief t«) 
ua!k vNitli iii.> unibling gelding, than mv 'Mfe 
^^ith herself S)iakiqf. 

Aqua'tick. adj. [aquaticus, Lat. from 
aqua, water.] 

1 . That, which inhabits the water. 

The vast variety of worms found in animals, as 
well terrestrial as aqitattcky are taken into tlieir 
bodies by meats and drinks. Jiuq on the Crcatiot}. 

Brutes may be considered, as either aerial, ter- 
restrial, a^itir/c, or amphibious. are those 

whose constant abode is unon the ^aler. UKke. 

2. Applied to plants ; that which grows in 
the water. 

Flags, and such VikoaquaUrks, are bestdestro^ cd 
bs draining. Mini hue Husbandry. 

A'gt’ATiLE. adj. [aquaiUis, Lat.] I'hat, 
whicli inhabits the w’ater. 

We heludd many millions of the aaualilt or 
water fiog, in ditcliesand standing plashes. 

liromi'i Vulgar Errours. 

A'gi EDUCT. 71. s. [aqurjeductus, Lat.] A 
conveyance made for carrying w^ater from 
one place to anotlier ; made on uneven 
ground, to preserve the le>el of the 
water, and convey it by a canal. Some 
aqueducts are under ground, and others 
above it, supported l)y arches. 

Atiioiii; the remains of old Home, the grandeur 
of the e«mimon\vc.dth shews itself chieriv in tem- 
])les, highways, aqntducts, walls, and bridges of 
the'Mt^. Addison. 

llitlier the rills of water are convey’d, 

In curiovjs aquidnets ; by nature laid", 

'I i) « arr;; all the humour. Blackmore. 

A'gi ROUS. adj. [from aqua, water, Lat.] 
^^’atery. * 

The vehcnu'iit fire, reguisite to its fusion, forced 
aw.'i\ all the ay u tews and fugitive moisture. 

Hay on the Creation. 

A'gi Eoi SNESS. n. s. [aquositas, Lat.] 
Wateribluiess. ^ 

A'guiidNK. adj. [aquilmus, Lat. from 
aquUa an eagle.] Resembling an eagle ; 
when applied to the nose, hooked. 

Ills nose was aquiline, his eyes were blue. 

Buddy his lips, and fresh and fair his hue. Dryd. 

Uryps signifies some kind of fdgle or vulture ; 
from the epithet grv/jas, for an hooked or 

Jiroum. 

g^|firom aqua, Lat ] Watery ; 
having the bf water. Diet. 

Aquo'sity. Wateri- 
ness. Diet. 

A. R. anno regni ; that is, the year of the 
reign : as, A. R. G. R. 20. Anno r^ni 
Gcorgit regU vigesimo, in the twent^th 
year of the reign of king George. 

A'RABLE. adj. [fromaro, Lat. to plough.] 


ARB 

Fit for the plough ; fit for tillage; pro- 
ductive of com. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field, 
l^art arable, ana tilth ; whereon were sheoTcs 
N e w reap’d . Milton. 

'Ti 3 good for arable ; aglelve, that ask m 
T ough teams of oxen, and laborious tasks. Dryd. 

lJuving but very little arable land they are 
forceil to fetch all their com from foreign countries. 

Addison. 

AJIAOHNOIDES* s, [from ** 

sj)idcr*s web, and form.] 

1 . One of the tiinicks of the eye, so called 
from its resemblance to a cobweb. 

As to the tnnirks of the eye iiuniv things might 
be taken notice of ; the procUgious lineness of the 
urachnoides, the acute seiise of the retina. Derh. 

2. It is also a fine thin transparent mem- 
brane; which, lying between the dura 
and the pia mater, is supposed to invest 
tlie w'hole substance of the brain. Cham. 

ARA7GNEE. n.s. [Fr.] A term in for- 
tification, which sometimes denotes a 
branch, rclurn, orgallcryofamine. Diet. 
Ara'neous. adj. [from aranca, Lat. a 
cobweb.] Resembling a cobweb. 

The curious arantom tuemhriine of the eye con- 
stringeth and dilateth it, and so varicth its focus. 

Derham. 

Ara'tion. n.s. [aratio, 'Lat.'] The act 
or practice of ploughing. 

Ara'tory. [from aro, Lat. to 

plough.] That, which contributes to 

tillage. Diet. 

A'rbalist. n.s. [from a7*cus, a bow, 
and balista an engine to throw stones.] 
A cross-bow. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the ar- 
cubalista or arbalist'was first shewed to the French, 
liy our king Richard the first , who was sliortly 
affei slain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

A RBITER, n. s. [Lat.] 

1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
whose (letermination they voluntarily 
submit. 

He would put himself into the king’s hands, 
and make him arbiter of the peace. Bacon 

2. One, who has the pow er of decision or 
regulation; a judge, 

Next him, high arbiter. 

Chance governs all. Milton. 

His majesty, in this great conjuncture, seems 
to lie generally alio w'cd Tor the sole arfeittr of the 
alfairs of Christendom. Tanjde, 

A'rbitrable. adj. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
Arbitriuy ; depending upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a parsonage is in land, 
called Uie gleln* ; iu ty the, a set part of our goods, 
rendered to Ood ; in other ofterings, bestowed 
upon God by the people, either in such arbitrable 
proportioa, as their own devotion iiiovcth them, 
or as the laws or customs of particular places do 
require them. Spelman, 

Arbi'trament. n. s. [from arbiiror, 
Lat] Will ; determination ; choice. 
This should 1^ written arbitrement. 

Stand fast 1 to stand or fall, 

Free, in tliinc own cadtUramtiU it stands : 

Perfect within, no outward aid require. 

And all temptation to transgress repel. Milton. 

A rbitrarily, adv. [from arbitrary.] 
\\'ith no other rule, than the will ; de- 
spotically; absolutely. 

He governed arbitrarily : lie was expelled, and 
came to the deserved end of all tyrants. Dryden. 

Arbitra'pious, a^j. [from arbitrarius, 
Lat.] Arbitrary: depending on the will. 


ARB 

. These are standing and irrepealable truths) 
such, as have no precarious existence, or arbitral 
riom dependence upon any will or understanding 
whatsoever. Norris. 

Akbitrariously. adv. [from arbitra- 
riotts.] Arbitrarily ; according to mere 
will and pleasure. 

Where words are !iiq>osed arhitrariously, dis- 
torted from their cuniiuun use ; the mind niust be 
led into misprision. Glanvilk, 

A'rbitrary. adj. [ar^iVrariiM, Lat.] 

1 . Dcspolick ; absolute ; bound by no law ; 
following the will without restraint. It 
is applied both to persons and things. 

In vain the TyriHn(|ueen resigns her life. 

For the chaste glory of a virtuous wife ; 

If lying bards may false amours reheaise, 

And blast her nan’ie with arbitrary verse. Walsh. 

Tlieir regal tyrants shall with blushes hide 
Their little lusts of arhitiary pride, 

Mor bear to see Iheii vassals ty’d. Prior. 

2. Depending on no rule ; capricious. 

It may be jicrccivcil, with wind insecurity w*e 
ascribe etrects depeiuling on the nalural period of 
time, unto aibitrary talc ulat ions, and such as 
vary at jileasuie. Bioiru's Vnlg. Errours, 

'io A'Rnrru ATE. v.a. [arhiti'or, Lat.] 

1. To decide ; to determine. 

. Tliis might have been prevented, and made 
whole, 

With veiy easy arguments of love ; 

Wiiicli now, tlie manage of two kingdoms must, 
With fearful bliMidy issue, arbitrate. Shakesp. 

2. To judge of. 

Yet, wlicrc an equal poise of hope and fear 
Docs rt/in'/nitc th’ event, iiiy nature is, 

7’bnl 1 incline to hope, rather than fear. Milton. 

7b Arbitrate, r.n. To give judgment. 

Jt did arbitrati upon the several reports of senae, 
not like a drowsy judge, only hearing, hut aliH) 
directing tlieir verdict. bouth 

Arbitrariness, n. s. [from cr^i- 
tf'ary.] Dospoticalucbs ; tyranny. ^ 

He, that by haislinessof nature, nud arbiirurs- 
ness of comniandv, uses his < hildren like servants, 
is what they mean by a tyrant. ’ Temple. 

Arbitra'tion. n. s. [from arbit7'or, 
Lat] The ileteriiiinMliori of a cause^ 
by a judge mutually agreed on by the 
parties contending. 

A rbitrator, n. s. [from a7'bitrate.] 

1. An extraordinary judge betA\ecn party 

and party, chosen by their mutual con- 
sent. Cowell. 

Be a good soldier, or iijiright trustee. 

An arhitrutur from coirnplion free. Dryden 

2, A governor ; a president. 

Though heav’n hr shut, 

And hcav’n’s liigh arbitrator sit secure 

In his own stieiigtli j this place may be expos’d. 

Milton. 

He, that has the power of prescribing 
to others witliout limit or controul. 

Another Blenheim or llainillies will nidkc tlie 
confederates masters of llicirown terms, and arbi- 
trators of a peace. Addison on the State of the Bar 

1-. The determiner ; he, that puts an end 
to any affair. 

But now the of despairs,^ 

Just death, kind umpire of luuu’s miseries. 

With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me hence. 

Shakesp. 

Tlie end crowns all ; 

And that old couiiiion arbitrator, time, 

Will one day end it. Shakesp. 

Arbi'trEment. n. [from arbiiror, 
Lat.] 

1. Decision; detennmation. 

I know, the knleht H incensed against you, 
even to a mortal ar&trenmt ; hut iioUiiug of live 
circumstance more. Shakesp. 
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We of the offending side 1 

Must keep aloof from strict arhitrement Shaketp, { 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought lo | 
the arhitrment of the sword. Haifward. \ 

2. Compromise. I 

Lukewarm persons think, the^ may accommo- 
date points of religion by middle ways and witty 
reconcilements ; as if they would make an orbitre- 
ment between Ood and man. Bacon, j 

A'rborary. adj» [arborarius, Lat.] 
Belonging to a tree. Diet, 

A'rboret. w. 8, [arbor, Lat. a tree.] 
A small tree or shrub. 

>Jo arboret, with piuntcd blossoms drest, 

And siuelling sweet ; but there it might be found. 
To bud out fair, and her sweet smells^ throw all 
around. Fairy Queen. 

Now hid, now seen, 

Among thick woven arboreU, and flow’rs 
Imbroidcr'd on each bank. Milton. 

Arbo'reous. [arborous, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to trees; constituting a tree. 

A grain of mustard becomes arboreous. Brown. 

2. A term in botany, to distinguish such 
funguses or mosses as grow upon trees, 
from tliose that grow on the ground. 

Quinci/, 

They speak properly, who make it an arlorcmis 
<‘\crescencc, or ratlier a superplant bred of a vis- 
cous and superiluous lopp, which the tree itself 
cannot assimulatc. Browns Valg. Eirours. 

A'rborist, w. s. [arborist e, EV. from 
arbor a tree.] A naturalist, who makes 
trees his study. i 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arborists^ 
observe to be long iutlie begetting bis buds; but 
the cold seasons being past, lie shoots them all 
out in n night, Iloinl's Vocal Forest. 

Arbohous. adj, [from arbor, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a tree. 

From under shady aihornus roof, 

Soon as they forth were come to open light 
Of day-spring and the sun, Milton. 

A'rbo UR. n, 8, [from arbor a tree,] A 
bower ; a place, covered with green 
branches of trees. 

Nay, you shall sec mine orchard ; where, in an 
arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my owm 
grafhng. Sliaktsp. 

Ltl us divide our labours : thou, where choice 
I^'nds thee, or where most needs *, w hether lo wind 
The woodbine round thisanmm', or direct 
The clasping ivy wheie to climb. Milton. 

F<ir noon-day*’s heat, an i li>ser ai hours made ; 
And, for fresh ev'ning air, the o]>’ncT glade. 

Vradin. 

Arbour-vine, w, s, A species of bind- 
weed ; which see. 

A'rbuscle. n, s, [arbuscula, Lat.] Any 
little shrub. Diet. 

A'Rbute, ft. s. [arhufits, Lat.] 

Arhute, or strawberry irt’e, giows eoinmon in 
Ireland. It is dilhrult to he raised fiom the seeds ; 
hut may be projmgatrd !>> ln^ers. it grows to a 
goodly tree; encliires our chmute, unless the^ 
we.uher be sery severe; and mak< s luautifid 
heilges. Moriiuurs Husbandry. 

Hough arhute slips into a ha/cl hmigli 
Ai<* oft ingrafted , and good appie.s glow 
t)ut of a plain tree stock. may's Virgil. 

Arc. Us s. [arcitSy Lat.] 

1. A segment; a part of a circle; not 
more than a semicircle. 

Their segments or arcs, for the most part, ex- 
ceeded not the third ptirtof a circle. 

Newton's Optich. 

2. An arch. 

Load some rain church with old theatrick state ; 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 

A'kcade. n. s. [{VoBCh.} A continued 

arch ; a walk arched over. 


Or call tlie winds, through long arcades to roar ; 
Proud,^ to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope, 

ARCANUM, n. 8. in the plural arcana.. 
A Latin word signifying a secret* 

ARCH. n.8. [arcus, Lat.] 

1. Part of a circle, not more than the half. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is 
less than the whole circle, as clearly as it doi*s the 
idea of a circle. Locke. 

2. A building, open below and closed 
above, standing by the form of its own 
curve; used for bridges and other works. 

Ne’er through an aren, so hurried tlic blowm 
tide ; 

As the rccoiuforted, through the gales. Shakesp. 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais’d empire fall ! here is my space. 

Shakes}!. 

ITic royal sqnadion marches ; 

Erect triumphai arches. Drydens Albion. 

3. The sky, or vault of heaven. 

Hath nature given tliem eyes. 

To nee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of sea and land ? Shakespeare. 

4. [from A chief: obsolete. 

j’he noble duke, my master, 

IMy wortiiy arch and patron, comes to-night. 

Shakes}). 

To Arch. r. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 

1. To buid arches. 

The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand. 

Pope. 

2. To cover with arches. 

Gates of inonarchs 

Are arch'd so high, that giants may gel tlirough. 

Shakc.spt u 7 c 

llio proud river, which makes her bed at her 
feet, is arched over with such it curious pile of 
stones ; tliat, considering the rapid course of the 
deep stream that roars under it, it may well fake 
j)lnce among (he wonders of the world. llowtl. 

3. To form into arches. 

Fine devites of arching water without spilling, 
and making it rise in several foims of fi'atheis 
and drinking-glasses, be pretty things to look on, 
hut nothing to health ami sweetness. Bacon. 

Arch. adj. [from 

1 . Chief; of tlie first class. 

The tvrannous and bloody act is done ; 

The most arch deed of piteous mass.icre, 

I'liut ever yet this kind was guilty of. Shakesp. 

‘Thtre is s|)ruiig uj» 

An heretiek, an flrc/n»ne, Cranimr. Shakesp. 

2. Waggish ; inirtliful ; triflingly mischie- 
vous. This signification it .eeems to have 
gaineil, by being frctjuently applied to 
the boy most remarkable for his pranks ; 
as, the arch ros;ue: unless it be derived 
from Archt/j the name of the jester to 
Charles I. 

Ihigcnio set out from the university ; he had 
tlie reputation of an arch lad at school. Sinjt. 

Arc If, in composition, signifies cliief, or 
of the first class [from J arch’- 

an^d, archbishop. It is pronounced va- 
riously with regard to the ch, wdiich be- 
fore a consonant sound as in cheese, as ! 
archdeacon ; before a vowel like k, as | 
archangel. 

Archangel, n.8. [m-changelus, Lat] 
One of the highest order of angels. 

Hi^ form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear’d 
Lchs than archan^l ruin’d, and th excess 
Of glory obscur’d. ^ ImUon. 

’Tis sure til’ archangel's trump 1 hear, 

Nature’s great passing-bell ; the only call 
Of God’s, that will be hoard by all. Norris. 

Archa'nokl. «.». [fcmium, Lat] The; 


name of a plant, called also Dead* 
nettle^ 

ArchangeTick. adj. [£rom archangel] 
Belonging to archangels. 

lie ceas’d ; and th’ arcnangcUck now’r prefiar’d 
For swift desrmit ; with liiui the conort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton. 

Arciibh'acon. n. s. [from arch and 
beacon.] The chief place of prospect, 
or of signal. 

You sliall win the top of tlie Cornish urchbiucoti 
Haiiihurough ; which may for prospect cumpaie 
wifh Ramain Ralestina. Caidc. 

Archbi shop, [from arch and bishop ] 
A bi.sliop of the first class, who super- 
intends the conduct of other bishops his 
suftragans. 

Cranmer is return’d with welcome. 

Install’d lord archbishop of (Canterbury. Shakt.'.p. 

The archbishop was the known ait-lliu ct of thij> 
new' fabiick. CliDendou. 

Archbi'shoprick. n. s. [from arch- 
bishop.] The state or jurisdiction of an 
archbishop. 

’Tis the rardinai ; 

And, merely to revenge him on the emperor, 

For not bestow lug on him at his asking 
The arcldnsluprick of Toledo, tliis is purpos'd. 

Shaktsp. 

This excellent man, from the time of his jno- 
moiUm to ihc archbishojnick, underwent the envy 
and malice of men, wno agreed in nothing else. 

Clartndon. 

Archciia'nter. n. s. [from arch ajul 
chanter.] The cliief chanter. 
Archdeacon, n. s. [archidiaconns, 
Lat.] One, that supplies the bisliop’s 
place and office in such matters as do 
belong to the episcopal funetio^. The 
law styles him the bishop’s vicar, or 
vicegerent. AyllJfVs Panrgon. 

Ta^sI negligence might foist inahusi's, no an'h- 
deacon was appointed to take necomit of tin ir 
doings Cartic's Suruy. 

Arch de'aconry. n. s. [arctiidiaco- 
natuSfh&i ] Thcofficeof anareluleacon. 

It oweth subjertion li> the metropolitan of ('.i'.- 

' teiburv, and hath one onl} archdiuronnf. 

ClHi ! 

Arciide'aconship. n. s. [frouw//(//- 
deacon.] The office or jurisdiclioji of an 
archdeacon. 

Archdu'ke. n. s. [archUlux, Lat.] \ 
title given to some sovereign princes, as 
of \ustria and Tuscany. 

Philip, archduke of Austria, during his vo\,ige 
from the Netherlands tow ardsSjr.un, wasweatbir- 
driven into Weymouth, Citreu 's Sin 1 1 ij. 

Archdu'chess. w. s. [from arch ami 
duchess.] A title given to the sister or 
daughter of the archduke of Austria, or 
to the wife of an archduke of Tuscany. 
A'rch-philo'sopher. n. s. [from arch 
and philosopher.] Chief philosopher. 

It is no improbable oninion therefore, wlilcb 
the arch-phiU)s^her wasoi *, that Uic chiefqt^l ]»vr- 
son in every household was alwawf.^ U ^mc) a 
king. '' NMer. 

Arch-prelatr. n. arch and 

prelate.] Chief; {mke. 

May wa not wonder, Htat e man of St. Basil’s 
authority end QueUty, end arch-prektc in ilie 
house of God, siiouldhave bis name far and wide 
celled in question ^ Hooker. 

A|||I|9^I*K^BYTER. n. 8. [from arch and 
prtabyter.] Chief presbyter. 

Ae smiplc deacons are in subjection to pres- 
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bji'trrs, according to the canon law ; so arc also ' 
picsbjrtcrs and arch-pretbytm iu subjection to I 
these archdeacons. AijUffe's Panrgon. ' 

Akcii-fri'est. «. s, [from arch and 
prkst,] Chief priest. 

The word decanus was extended to an cccicsi* 
asticiil dignity, which included the arch-yrriesti. 

AuUjJe's rarci'gim. 

ArchAIO'logy. n.s. [from an- j 

cient, and Aoy#- a discourse.] A dis- 
C(,)urse on antiquity. 

Archaiolo'gick. a^, [from archaic- 
logi/S\ Relating to a discourse on anti- 
quity. 

A rchaism, n. s, An an- 

cient plirase, or mode of expression. 

I shall never use archaims, like Milton, iratts. 

A rchki). participial atfj. [from To 
arch.] Bent in the form of an arch. 

1 *100 how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
im>iid , thou hast the right arched bent of flic 
hiow. Shahesp. 

Let the arched knife, 

W ell simrpen'd, now assail the sjireading shades 
Of vegetables. Philips. 

Archer, fu [aixher, Fr, from/ircM«, 
Lat. a bow.] He that shoots with a bow : 
he that carries a bow in battle. 

Draw, archers, diaw your arrows to the head. 

Shakesp. 

This Cupid is no longer an archer ; his glory 
shall be our’s j for we are tlie only lo\ e-gods. 

Shaktsp. 

Tliou frp(|uent hring’st the smitten deer ; 

Foi seldom, aichers say, thy arrows err. Prior. 

A rchery, n. s. [from archer.] 

] . The uso of the bow. 

Among the English urtillery,mWn*n/chaIlciigeth 
(he i)ie-emineure, as peculiar toournatiou. Camd. 
il. Tnc act of shooting with the bow. 

Flower of this pur ole dye. 

Hit w ith Cuuid’.s archery. 

Sink in apple of his eye ! 

i^iakesp. Mids. Night's Dream. 

3. The art of an archer. 

Blest Seraphims shall leave their (juire, 
nd turn love’s soldiers iU)ou thee, 
o exercise their arc/ierr/. Crashaw's Steps to Temple. 
Sav , from what golden auivers of the sky 
Do all thy winged arrows ny ? 

Sw iftness and power by birth are thine. 

’Tis (1 believ<*) this archery to shew, 

I’lmt so much cost in colours thou, 

And skill in painting, dost bestow 
I poll (hy micient anus, the gaudy liea>enlv bow. 

Cou'lcy. 

ARCHES-rouRT. ft. s. [from arches 
and court.] The chief and most ancient 
consistory, that belongs to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for the debating 
of spiritual causes ; so called from Bow- 
Church in London, where it is kept ; 
whose top is raised of stone-pillars, 
built archwise. The jtidge of this court 
is termed the dean of the arches, or 
official of the arches-court : dean of the 
arches, because with this office is com- 
monJjjrJoined a peculiar jurisdiction of 
in London, termed a 
deanearyi’lllM exempted from tlie au- 
thority of tbir of London, and 

Itelonging to the ittpciibislkm of Canter- 
bury ; of which Hie parnli of Bow is 
one. Some others say, tliat he was first 
called dean of the ar^es^ brrnimi thi 
official to the archbishop, the dMNf the 
arches, was his substitute in hie^CPOrt ; 
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and by thatmeans the names became con- 
founded. The jurisdiction of this judge 
is ordinary, and extends through the 
whole province of Canterbury : so that, 
upon any appeal, he forthwith, and with- 
out any further examination of Uie cause, 
sends out his citation to the party ap- 
pealed ; and his inhibition to the judge, 
from whom the appeal is made. Cowell. 
A'rchbtype. n. s. Uircheti/pum, Lat.] 
Tlie original, of whicn any resemblance 
is made. 

Our souls, though they' might hove perceived 
images thcm!>ehes, by simple sense ; yet it seems 
inconceivable, how they should iippfehcnd fheir 
arch ctypes. Glam lUe's Scepsis. 

Asa man, a tree, are the outward ohjeCl.s ol oni 
perception, and the outward flfre/irtvpeA or patli'rns 
of our ideas ; so our seiusatioiis of hunger, cold, 
are also inward arch tapes or patterns of our ideas. 
But the notions or pictures ot these things, as they 
are in the mind, are the ideas. Tf'iiUs’x Logicfl. 

Archetypal, adj. [archeh/pus, Ltit.] 
Original ; being a pattern, from which 
copies are made. * 

Through confcniplation\s opticks I Imve seen 
Him, who is fairer than the sous of men ; 

'I’lie source of good, the light archetypal. North 

jdRCHE'US, n. s. [probably, from 
chief power.] A word by which Para- 
celsus seems to have meant a power, 
that presides over the animal ceconomy, 
distinct from the rational soul. 
Archidia'conal. adj. [from archidin-^ 
conus, Lat. an archdeacon.] Belonging 
to an archdeacon ; as, this offence is 
liable to be censured in an orchidia- 
conal visitation. 

Archiepi'scopal. adj. [from archie pis 
copus, Lat. an archbishop.] Belonging 
to an archbishop ; as, Canterbury is an 
archiepiscopal see ; the siittragans are 
subject to archiepiscopal jurisdiction. 
A'RCHITECT. n. s. [architect us, Lat.] 

1. A professor of the art of building. 

The architect'^ glory consists in thcdcsignment 

and idea of the work; his ambition shouUflH', to 
make the form triumph over the maltor. 11 vtUm. 

2. A contriver of a building; a builder. 

The hasty inullltudi* 

Admiring enter’d ; and the work some praise, 

And some the architect : his hand was known 
Jnheav’n, by many a tow ’red structure high ; 
Where scepfer’d angels held their residence, 

And sat as princes. Milton. 

3. The contriver or former of any com- 
pound body. 

This inconvenience the divine architect of the 
body obviated. Rax/ mi the Creation. 

4. The contriver of any thing. 

An irreligious Moor, 

Chief architect and potter of these woes. Shakesp. 
ArchiTK'CTIVE. af(j. [from architect.] 
That pcarforms the works of architecture. 

Howeoold the bodies bf many of them, par- 
ticularly the hut luentioued, be furnished with 
architective materials ? Derh. Phvsico-7'hcnlogy. 
ArchitBCTO'nick. adj. [from 
chief, and tiVwf an artificer.] That, 
which has the power or skill of an archi- 
tect ; that, which can build or form any 
thing. 

To «iay, that some more iiiio part of either, or 
all the nypofttltical principle, is the architect of 
this elaborate structure ; is to give occasion to dc- 
maiKi, what proportion of the tria prima aflbrded 
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I this oTchitecionick spirit, and what agent made m 
I skilful and happy a mixture. Boyk. 

Archite'cture. n. r. [(trchitecturam 

Lat.] 

1 . The art or science of building. 

Architecture is divided into civil architectxtre, 

called by way of eminence architecture ; military 
architecture, or furtification ; and naval archite^ 
ture, whicli, besides building of ships and vessehi, 
includes also ports, moles, docks, i^c. Chamhers. 

Onr fathers next, in architecture skill’d, 

Cities for use, and forts for safety build : 

Then )>nlaces and lofty domes arose ; 

These for devotion, and for pleasure those. 

Blackmors. 

2. The effect or performance of the 
science of building. 

The foi Illation of the first earth being a piece 
of divine arc/nftr ture, ascribed to a particular pro- 
vidence. Burnet's Theohgy. 

A'rchituave. n. s. [from d^x^ chief, and 
trabs, Lat. a beam ; because it is sup- 
posed to represent the princij)al beam in 
timber buildings.] That part of a co- 
lumn, or order of a column, which lies 
immediately upon the cajiital, and is the 
lowest member of the entablature. This 
member is different in the different or- 
ders ; and, in building doors 

and windows, the workman frequently 
follows his own fancy. I’he architrave 
is sometimes called the reason piece, or 
master-beam, in timber buildings ; as 
porticos, cloy^sters, tS’C. In cliimnies, 
it is called tlie mantle-piece ; and over 
j.imbs of doors, and lintels of windows, 
hyperthyron, Buildcr^s Diet. 

I’he material!*, laid over tliis pillar, were of 
wood ; llirough the* lightness wheioof, the archi- 
trave could not Rulfer, nor the rolnmn itself, be- 
ing so substantial. Architcchire. 

Westward a pompous frontispiece appear’d 
On Doiick pillars of white marble rear’d, 

Crown’d wiih an inchUrau of aiili(|ue mold, 

And sculpture rising on the roiiglicn’d gold. Vapt. 
A'rc HIVES, n. without a singular, 
[urchivu, I^t.] The places, where re- 
cords or ancient writings are kept. It 
is perhaps sometimes used for the writ- 
ings themselves. 

Though we think, our w'ords vanish with tlu; 
breath that utters them ; jet tlu*y become records 
in God’s court, and are laid up in his archwes, aa 
witnesses either for or against us Goi.oJ the Tang. 

1 ohall now only look a little into tlie Mosaic 
archive.^, to obijcrve what they furnish us with, 
upon this* subject. TFoodu'tfrd. 

A'rchwisk. adv. [from arch and wise.] 
In the form of an arch. 

The court of arelias, so culled ah arcuata ccclesia, 
or from Bow cliurcli, hy reason of the steeple or 
ehiehier thereof, raised at the top with stone piUam, 
infasliion of a.bow bent archwise. Aylifje's Parer. 

Arci'teneist. adj. [arcitmens, Lat.] 
BoW'bearing. Diet. 

Arcta'tion. 71. s. [from arcto to 
straiten.] Straitening ; confinement to 
a narrower compass. 

A'rctick. fi. s. [from a bear, the 
northern constellation.] Northern lying 
under the Arctos, or bear. See Artick. 

Ever during snows, perpetual shades 
Of darkness, would congeal their livid blood ; 
l)id not the aretkk tract spontaneous yield 
1 A cheeriug purple berry , big with wine. PhiHps^ 

A'rctick Cfroit. The circle, at which 
the noithem frigid zone begins. 
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A'RCVATS. a^. [arcMtttus, Lat] Bent 
in the fima of an arch. 

The chum of the confusion in sounds^ and the 
iucunfusion of species visible, is for that, the 
fight worketh in right lines ; but sounds, that move 
in oblique and arcuate lines, must needs encounter 
and disturb the one tlie other. Bacons Nat, Hist. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, 
the corneous fibres are infected and arcuate. 

Ray on the Creation, 
A'rcuat^le. a(f/\ [from arcuate.] Bent; 

inflected* Diet, 

Arcua'tion. n.^, [from arcuate,] 

1 . ITie act of bending any thing ; incurva* 
tion* 

2, The state of being bent 5 curvity, or 
crookedness. 

S. [In gardening.] The method of raising 
by layers such trees, as cannot be raised 
from seed, or that bear no seed ; as the 
elm, lime, alder, willow: and is so called, 
from bending down to the ground the 
branches, which spring from the ofF-sets 
or stoolb after they are planted. Chamh, 
A'rcuature. n,s, [fircuaf , low Lat.] 
The bending or curvature of an arch. 

Diet, 

Abcuba'uster. n, s, [from arcus, a bow, 
and balhta an engine.] A crossbow-man. 
King John was espied, by a very good arcuha-> 
luter ; who said, that he would soon dispatch the 
cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile vurlet, quoth the 
earl, tlinl we should procure the dcatli of the holy 
one of God. ^ Cainden*s Remains 

Ard. [Saxon.] Signifies natural disposi- 
tion ; as, Goddard, is a divine temper ; 
Rcinard, a sincere temper ; Giffard, a 
bountiful and liberal disposition ; l?cr- 
nard, filial afiection. Gibson*s Camden, 
A'rdency. n,s, [from arc/enf.] Ardour; 
eagerness ; warmth of aflfection. 

Accepted our prayers shall be, if qualified with 
humility, and ardf/irj/, .ind perseverance, so far 
as concerns the cud immediate to them. 

Hammond's React. Catechism. 
The ineffable happiness of our dear Redeemer 
must needs bring an increase to our’s, commen- 
surate to the aniencii of our love for him. Boyle. 

AUDEN [\ acy. [ardens, Lat, burning.] 

1 . Hot ; burning ; fiery. 

Chymists observe, that vegetables (ns lavender, 
rue, manorani, &r ) dislilledbcfoie fermentation, 

\ ield oils without any burning spiiili, ; but, after 
lurmentation, yield ardent spirits without oils: 
■which shews that the oil is, by fermentation, con- 
verted into spirit. Newtons Opticks 

2 . Fierce; vehement ; having the appear- 
ance or quality of fire. 

A knight of swarthy face, 

Hi^h on a cold black steed, pursued the chacc j 
With flashing flames his ardent eyea were fill’d. | 

Dryden. I 

3 . Passionate; affectionate: used gene* 
rally of desire. 

Another nymph with fatal pow’r may rise, 

To damp the sinking beams of Ctelia’s eyes; 
y ith haughty pride may hear her charms confcsl, 
And scorn the ardent vowtthat 1 have blest. Prior, 

A'rdentlt. adv. [from ardent.] 


Eagerly ; affectionately, 
y ith true zeal may our hearts be most ardently 
inflamed to our religion. SpraU's Sermons, 

A'rdour, n, s, [ardor, Lat. heat.] 

1. Heat. 

Joy, like a ray of the «m, reflects with e greater 
ardour and quickness, whentt rebCMtQ^ upon a 
man from the breast of his friend. siuth. 
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2. Heat of afiection; ai^ Iove» desire, 
courage. 

The soldiers shout around with gen’rous rage 
He prais’d their ardour, inly ]>lens’d to see 
His host. Dryden. 

Unmov’d the mind of Itliacus remain’d, 

And the vain ardours of our love restiitin’d. Pope. 

3, The person ardent or bright. This is 
only used by Milton. 

Nor delay’d the winced saint. 

After his clinrge receiv’d ; but, from among 
Thousand celcHtiul ardours, where he stooa 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-springing light, 
Flew thro’ the midst of heawn. Paradise Lost. 

Ardu'ity. n. s, [from arduoue,] Height ; 

difficulty. Diet, 

A'RDUOiJS. adj, [arduus, Lat.] 

1 . Lofty ; hard to climb. 

High on Parnassus’ top her sons she show’d. 
And pointed out those arduous paths they trod. 

Pope. 

2. Difiicult. 

it was a means, to bring him np in the school 
of arts and policy; and so to fit him for that 
m*at and arduous employment, that God designed 
him to. South. 

A'rduousness. n, $, [from arduous,] 
Height; difficulty. 

Are. The plural of the present tense of j 
the verb to be ; as, young men are rash, 
old are cautious. 

ARE, or Alamire, The lowest note but 
one in Guido's scale of musick. 

Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortensio’s passion ; 

B mi Bianca take him tor tliy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affection. Shakesp. 

A'rka. n. s. [Latin.] 

1. The surface, contained between any 
lines or boundaries. 

Tlie area of a triangle is found, by knowing 
the height and the base. Waits's Logtek. 

2. Any omn surface, as, the floor of a 
room ; tne open part of a church ; the 
vacant part or stage of an amphitheatre. 
An inclosed place, as lists, or a bowling- 
green, or grass-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, 
with the breadth somewhat more than half the 
longitude. Wotton. 

Tile Alban lake is of an oval figure; and, by 
reason of tlie liigh mountains that encompass il, 
looks like the area of some vast amphitheatre. 

Addison. 

In areas vary’d witli Mosaick art. 

Some whirl the disk, and some the jav’lin dart. 

Pope. 

To Are'ad, or Are'ed. t, a, [ajieban, 
Sax, to counsel.] To advise; to direct. 

Knights and ladies gentle deeds ; 
Whose praises having slept in sUence long. 

Me, all too roeane, the sacred muse areeds 
To blazon broad. Fairy Queen. 

^ Bui mark, what I aread thee now. Avaut ! | 

Fly thither, whence thou fled'st ! If from this hour 
Within these hallow’d limits thou appeiv , 

Back to th’ iufemal pit I drag thee chain’d. 

Paradise Lost, 

Are'faction. n. t. [arefacio, Lat. to 
dry.] The state of growing di7 ; the 
act of drying. 

From them, and their motions, principally pro- 
ceed ar^action, and most of the effects of nature. 


To A'refy. V, a, [arefacio, Lat to drjr.] 
To dry ; to exhaust of moisture. 

Heat drieth bodies, that do easily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, clay, 6cc. and so doth 
time or age ar^, as in the same bodlei4 flhe. 

Baoon*t Nat, Hitt, 
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Arenaceovs. adj. [areM, Lat Mnd.] 
Sand^; having the qualities of sand. 

A piece of the stone of the same mines, of a 
yellowisli brown eolour, an arenaceous friable sub- 
stance, and with some white spar mixed with it. 

Woodward on FottUe, 

Arenation. n. s, [from arena, Lat. 
sand.] Ts used by some physicians for a 
sort of diy bath, when the patient sits 
with his feet upon hot sand. Diet, 

Areno'se. adj, [from arena, Im.] 
Sandy ; full of tond. Diet, 

Are'nulous. a((f, [firom arenula, Lat. 
sand.] Full of small sand ; gravelly.' 

Areo'tick. adj, [i^mortna,] Attenuents; 
applied to medicines that dissolve visci- 
dities ; so that the morbifick matter may 
be carried of!‘, by sweat or insensible 
perspiration. Diet. 

Areto'looy. n, s. [from virtue, 
and Xtyw to discourse.] That part of 
moral philosophy, which treats of vir- 
tue, its nature, and the means of arriv- 
ing at it. Diet. 

A'RGAL. n, s. Hard lees, sticking to the 
sides of wine vessels ; more commonly 
called tartar. Diet, 

A'Roent. adj [from argentum, Lat. silver.] 

1. The white colour used in the coats of 
gentlemen, knights, and baronets; sup- 
posed to be the representation of that 
metal. 

Rinaldo flingR 

As swKt, as fleiy lightning kindled new : 

His argent eagle, with her silver wings 

In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. Faiejav. 

In an argent field, Ihc^ god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Drydin. 

2. Silver ; bright like silver. 

Those argent fields more likely habitants. 
Translated saints, or middle spirits, hold, 

Betwixt th’ angelical and Ininian kind. Milton, 
Or ask of yonder orient fields above, 

Why Jove’s saUdlites arc Jess than Jo\c ^ Poyif 

Argenta'tion. n, 8. [from argentum, 
Lat, silver.] An overlaying with silver. 

Diet, 

A'rgentine. a^. [argentin, Fr.] 
Sounding like silver. Dirt, 

A'rgil, n. s. [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay ; 
a fat soft kind of earth, of which vessels 
are made. 

Argilla'ceous. adj. [from argil,] 
Clayey ; partaking of the nature of ar- 
gil; consisting of argil or potters clay. 

ARai'LLOUS. adj. [fromargi/.] Consist- 
ing of clay ; clayish ; containing clay. 

Albuquerque derives this redness, from the sand 
and argdUm earth at the bottom. Browns Vul, } rr. 

A'rgosy. n. 8, [derived by Pope from 
Argo, the name of Jaaqn’a sliip; $up- 
poMby otherstobeave ' “ 
or Ragosa, a JRggozin^.a||pigr| A 
large vessel for 
VnnT mind ii toning nitlWSm mi , 

There, whert^w twyiiti portly sail. 

Like sigmo^liAAcm btfMdm tm the flood, 

Do overpeer Wm petty tmffickert. Shakesp. 

To A'BGUE* V. n.Jjtrguo. Lat] 

1. to reasmis. 

ler, your majesty has always lov’d her 
r in heart, not to deny her, what 
lan of lest place might ask by law ; 

1 , allow’d freely to argue for her. iS 
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TuMick arguing vft jicrrcs not only to e\a^l>e- 
r.iic Ilk' luiiKij), but lo whet the wits of hercficks. 

Decay of Piety. 

> An idea of motion, not passing on, would per- 
plex aii^ one, who should argue from t»uch an idea 

Jjocke. 

C. To persuade by argument. 

It ih a sort of poetical lo^iek, which I would 
make use of, to argue you into u nrotectioii of 
t Ill's play. Cimgrrrr'.s Dtd. to Old Jiatchelor. 

r?. To dispute ; with the particles with or 
agaimt before the opponent, and 
against before tlie thing opposed. 

\Vhy do (’lirihtians, of several pcrsimsionn, so 
fiercely argue uganisl the salvability of each other." 

Decay ojf Piety. 

Ife, (Ijrjt by often tnguing against \us own seiist*, 
iin|M»se> falH lioods on others, is nut far from bo- 
livin': Jiimst If. Ijorke. 

1 do not see, how they can argue icith any one, 
wiiliont setting down stiict boundaries. iLockc. 
I'o A KG I K. V. a. 

J. To prove any thinff by /ir^ument. 

If llic w (11 Ill’s age and death be argiial well, 

J'/\ tlie siin\ tall, which now towards earth dotli 
bend ; 

TJien we might fear, that virtue (since she fell 
So low as woman) should he near her end. Domic. 

2. To debate any qiK .stion; as, to argue 
a cause. 

n. To prove, as an ar oilmen t. 

So many law s argue so many siini 
Among them : how' can God with such reside ? 

Milton. 

It irgues di.steiujier of the mind ns well as of 
tlie body when a man is continually tossing from 
one side to the other. Simth. 

This argius a sirtue and disposition in those 
skies of tlie lays, winch ausw'cr'> to that virtue and 
disjiosition of the chry stab Newtons Optteks. 
4. To char/re with, as a crime : with of . 

I luive jileaded guilty, to all thoughts am*l ex- 
pressions of mine, which can he truly argued 
obscenity, profaneiiess, or immorality"; and re- 
tiact them. Dryilicns Fables. 

nie accidents are not the same, which wotild 
have argued liim of a servile copying, and total 
banenness of mvehtiou ; yet the seas were the 
same. Di'ydcns PuhUs. 

A'rgder. w. s, [from argue,] A rea- 
soner ; a disputer ; a controverlist. 

Men are nsliaiued to he proselytes to a weak 
arguer, as tliinking, they must part with their re- 
putation as well as their sin. Decay of Piety. 

Neitlicr good Christians, nor good arg-iim. 

Altcrbvry, 

A'rgument. w. jr. [argumentum, Lat] 

1 . A reason alleged, for or against anything. 

\Vc sometimes see, on our tJieatres, xice n*- 

warded, at least nnimiiishcd ; yet it ought not to 
be m\ argument against the art. Drydcn. 

When any thing is pioved by as good arguments, 
as that thing is capalile of, sup])osing it were ; we 
ought not 111 reu'ion, to make any doubt of the 
existence of that thing. Tillolson. 

Our authors two OTeat and only argwmcnts lo 
prove, that heirs are loids over tlu’ir brethren. 

J4>che. 

2. The subject of any discourse or writing. 

I’hat she, x> hoev’ii hut now w as y our best object, 
Your praise’s arguiac/jt, halm of your age, 

Dearest and best. Shatce-tp. King I^ar. 

the height of this great argument, 

I Mrnal providence, 

of Cod to man. Milton. 

^ Sad tattf yet argument 
Not less, but more than the wrath 

Of stern AchiUo. Milton. 

A much longer distune, aiy ornonourequires ; 
your merciful dispositions, a Queh shorter, ^pratt. 

3. The contents of any work, summed up 
by way of abstract. 

The argument of the work, that b, Hi princi- 
pal action, the cecoiioroy and disimsiUpa of it, 
are the things, which oistinguisa Cpplies from 
. originali. Xhyden. 


4. A controversy. 

This day, in argument upon a case. 

Some words there grew 'twixt Somerset and me. 

Shakesp. 

An argument, that fell out last night, where 
each of us fell in praise of our country mistresses. 

Skukeop. Cymheline. 
If the idea be not agreed on, lietwixt the 
speaker and liearer ; die argument is not about 
tnings, but names. Locke. 

5. It nas sometimes the particle to before 
the thing to be proved, but generally for. 

The best moral argument to patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience itself. Tillot. 

'i'his, before that revelation iiad enliglitcncd 
the world, was the very best argument Jor a future 
state. Atierbury. 

G. [In astronomy.] An arch by wdiich we 
seek another unknown arch, propor- 
tional to the first. Chambers, 

Argume'ntal. adj, [from argument.] 
lielonging to argument : reasoning. 

Afflicted sense thou kindly dost sot free, 
Ojiprcss'd with arguniental tyrniiny; 

And routed reason finds a safe retreat in thee. Pope. 

Argumenta'tion. n. s. [from argu- 
ment.] Reasoning; the act of reasoning. 
Argumentation is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we infer one proposition, from two or 
more propositions premised : or it is the drawing 
n conclusion, which before was iinknow n or doubt- 
ful, from some propo.sitioiis more known and evi- 
dent ; so, xvhen wo have judged, that matter can- 
not think, and that the mind of man doth think ; 
we conclude, that therefore the mind of man is 
not nmttcr. ^ ^ ^ ITntts’s Logick. 

1 siqipose, it is no ill topick of argumentation, 
to shew the prevalence of contempt, by tlie con- 
trary influences of respect. South. 

itis thoughts must ne niasctiliiie, full of argu- 
mentatian, and that sufficiently warm. Dryd. 

The whole course of his argumentation comes to 
nothing. Addison. 

Argume'ntative. adj. ^ [from argu- 
ment.] 

1. Consisting of argument; containing 
argument. 

This omission ('considering the bounds, witliin 
which the orgumentatii'C part of my discourse 
was confined ) 1 could not avoid. Atterbury. 

2. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 

Another tiling, argumentatine of 3’rovidence, is 

that pappous plumage, growing upon the lops of 
some seeds ; wlierchy tlicy are wafted witli tlie 
wind, and disseminated far and wide. Ray. 

3. Applied to persons, disputations ; dis- 
posed to controversy. 

A rgute, adf. [arguto, Ital. argutus Lat.] 

1. Subtle ; witty ; sharp. 

2. Shrill. 

ARIA. n. 8. [Ital. in musick.] An air, 
song, or tune. 

A'rid. atfj. [aridus, Lat. dry.] Dry ; 
parched up. 

My complexion is become adust, and my bod y 
arid, by visiting lands. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Ills harden’d fingers deck the gaudy spring ; 
Without him siunmer were an and waste. Thoms. 

Ari'dity. n. 8. [from arid.] 

1. Dryness; sicaty. 

Salt, taken in great quantities, will reduce an 
animal body to the great extremity of aridity or 
dryness. Arbuthnot on Alisnenis. 

2. in the theological sense, a kind of in- 
sensibility in devotion, contrary to unc- 
tion or tenderness. 

Strike my soul with lively apprehensions of 
thy excellencies, to bear up my spirit under the 
greatest oridtricf and dejections, with tiie delight- 
ful prospcc' of thy glories. Non'is. 

ARIES, n. 8. [Lat.] The ram ; one of 
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the twelve signs of the zodiac ; the first 
vernal sign. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous sun, 

And the bright bull receives him. Thomsen. 

To Ari'etatk. V. n. [arieto, Lat.] 

1 , To butt like a ram. 

2. To strike in imitation of the blows, 
which rams give with their heads. 

Arieta'tion. n. s. [from arietate.] 

1. The act of butting like a ram. 

2. The act of battering with an engine 
called u mm. 

The strength of the percussion, wherein ordi- 
nance do exceed all arietations and ancient inveiir- 
tions. Bacon, 

3. The act of striking or conflicting in 
general. 

Now those heterogeneous atoms, by them- 
selves, hit so exactly into theii proper residence, 
ill the midst of such tumultuary motions aiui 
arietations of other particles. (UanvUlc. 

ARIETTA, n. s. [Ittil. in musick.] A 
short air, song, or tune. 

Ari'ght. adv. [from a and right.] 

1. Rightly; without mental err our. 

How him 1 lov’d, and love with all itiy might ; 
So thought I eke of him, and think f thought 
aright. Spenser. 

Ibesc were thy thoughts, and thou could’st 
judge aright. 

Till interest made a jaundice in thy sight. Dryd. 

The niolions of the tongue are so ea'*y. and so 
subtle, that you can hardly conceive or distin- 
guish them alight. Holder. 

2. Rightly; without crime. 

A generation, that set not their heart aright. 

rsalms. 

3. Rightly; without failing of the end 
designed. 

Guardian of groves, and goddess of the night, 
Fair Queen, he said, direct my dart anght. Diyd. 

Ariola'tion, or Hariola'tion.. n.s. 
hariolus, Lat. a soothsayer.] Sooth- 
saying; vaticination. 

The priests of elder time deluded tlieirappra- 
hensiuns mIiIi ariolation, soothsaying, and such 
oblique idolatries. Brown. 

A Rid SO. n. s. [Ital. in musick.] The 
movement of a common air, song, or 
tune. Diet. 

To Ari se, v. n. pret, arose, particip. 
arisen, [from a and rise.] 

1. To mount upward, as the sun. 

He ro.se, and moking up, Indield the skies 
With purple blushing, and the day arise. Dryd. 

2. To get up, as from sleep, or from rest. 

So lisdras umse up, and said unto them, ye have 

transgresseci the law. 1 Ksd. ix. 7. 

How long will thou sleep, O sluggard When 
wilt thou arise out of thy sleep ? Pnw. vL i), 

3. To come into view, as from obscurity. 

There shall arise false Christs and false jirophcts. 

Mutt. xxiv. 

4. To revive from death. 

Thy dead men shall live ; together with my 
body, shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in dust! Isaiah, xxvi. 19. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 

They, which were scattered abroad upon the 

jiersecution that arose about Stephen, travelled 
as far as Phreiiiee. Acts, xi. 19. 

1 know not, what mischief may arise hereafter 
from the example of suph an innovation. Dryden, 

6. To enter upon a new station, to suc- 
ceed to power or office. 

Another Mary then arose, 

And did rig’roiu laws impose. Cawley. 

7. To commence hostility. 

And, when )ie arose against me, I caught him 
by his beard, sful sniote hiqi, 1 Sam. xvii. AS 
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for the varioua aeiues of this >vord, 
■ee Risk. 

ARISTO'CRACY. n. s. greatest* 

end to govern.] Tiiat form <a 

government, wiucb plains the supreme 
power in the nobles, without a king, 
and exclusively of the people. 

The aristocracy of Venice hath admitted so many 
•buses throuyjh tlie degeneracy of the nobles, that 
the period onts duration seems to approach. SwiJL 

AristocHA'tical. 1 adj, [from arisio- 

Aristocra'tick. J crac^.] llelating 
to aristocracy ; including a form of go- 
vernment by the nobles. 

Ockham distinguishes, that the papacy, or ec- 
clesiastical monarchy, may be changed m an ex- 
traordinary manner, for some time, into an nrixto^ 
cratical form of government. 

Aristocra'ticalne«s. n,s. [from arts- 
tocratieaf.] An aristocratical state. Diet, 

ArTthmancy. n. s, [from num- 

l>er, and /ktami* divination.] A fore- 
telling future events by numbers. Diet, 

Arithmetical, adj. [from arithmetick.] 
According to the rules or method of 
arithmetick. 

The principles of bodies may lie infinitely small, 
not only htyond all naked or assisted si use, but 
hevond dll arilhinciical operation or conception. 

Giew. 

The squares of the diameters of these rings, made 
by ail} prismatick colour, were in anthmcUral pro- 
gression, as in the fifth observation. Newton 

Arithme'tically. adv [from arithmeii^ 
cj/.] In an arithmetical manner; accord- 
ing to the principles of arithmetick. 

Thounh the fifth part of a xestes, being a simple 
fraction, and nrithmct}caHywg,uldT , it is \etnopio- 
jKr pRit of tlidt measure. Aihuthnot on Corns. 

Arithmeti'cian. w. 8 [from arithme- 
tick.] A master of the art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good atUhmtiician. to 
understand this author’s woiks. JIis description 
nuis on like a muhi plication table. Ailamti. 

ARITHMETICK. w. s. [a^»C/xoj number, 
and fxtr^au to measure.] llie science of 
numbers ; the art of compulation. 

On fail grounil I could beat fort;y of them ; 

But now ’ns odds hi y oiid arithinelick. Shak, Coi toL 

The Christian riligioii, according to the ajios- 
Ues arulimetick, hath but these three parts of it ; 
sobriety , justice, religion. Taylor. 

A'rk. «. 6‘. [area, Lat. a chest.] 

1. A vessel, to swim upon the water ; usu 
ally applied to that, in which Noali was 
preserved from the universal deluge. 

IVlake thee an ark of gopher wood : rooms sliall 
thou make in the ar/c, and shalt pilch it within 
mui williout. Genesis, 

The one jusbinan alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond’rous ar/c, as thou belieid’st, 

"J’o .save himself and houseliold, from amidst 
A woild devote to universal wreck. Milton. 

2. ITie repository of the covenant of God 
with the Jews. 

IhU coffer was of siiittim wood, covered with 
plates or leaves of gold, being two cubits and a 
lialf in length, a cubit and a hmf wide, and a cu- 
bit and a half high. It bad two rings of gold on 
each s-Idr, tlirougn which tlie staves were put for 
carrying it : upon the top of it wos a kind of gold 
crown, mi around it ; and two cherubim were fas- 
tened to the cover : it contained the two tables of 
stone, written by the hand of Ood. Calmet, 

A'hm. n. s. [eapm, « 0 )uq, ^.] 

J. The limb, whidireaclMiamtbe hand 
to tlie shoulder, h > • a ''\ 

If 1 have lift up my 

miien 1 saw my help in die flit i 'mu it| mine; 
VOL. I. 


orm fall from my shoulder-blade, and mine arm I 
be broken from tlie bone* Job. 

like helpless friends, who view from shore 
The hU>Mng ship, and hear the tempest roar ; 

So stood the f , with their arms across. Dryden, 

2. The bough of a tree* 

The trees spread out their armstio dhade her face; 
But she on elbow lean'd. Sidney. 

Where the tall oak his^preading mrms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual shade combines. Gay, 

3. An inlet of water from the sea. 

Full in the centre of the sacred wood, 

An arm ariseth of the Stygian flood. D^. AEn. 

Wc have yet seen bat an arm of tliis sea of 
beauty. AWw. 

4. Power; might. In this lense is used 
the secular arm, &c. 

Cursed be the man, that trusteth in man, and 
maketli flesh his arm; and whose heart departeth 
from the Lord. Jer, xvii. 3. 

O God, thy arw was here ! 

And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 

Ascrilwj we all. Shakesp. Hen. V. 

A'rm's end. n. s. A phrase, taken from 
boxing; in which the weaker man may 
overcome the stronger, if he can keep 
him from closing. 

Such a one, ns can keep him at arm’s end, need 
never wish for a better companion. Sidney s Arcad. 

For my sake he comfortaDic : hold death a while 
«t tlic arm's end. Shakespeare. 

In the same senseis used arm*s length. 

To A'RM. V. a. [armo, Lat,] 

1. To furnish with armour of defence, or 
weapons of offence. 

And, when Abram heard, that his brother was 
taken captive ; he aivned his trained servants, born 
in Ills own liouse, three hundred and ciditeen ; 
and pursued them unto Dan. Genesis. 

True conscious honour is, to feel no sin ; 

He’s arm’d without, that’s innocent within. Pope. 

2. To plate witlx any thing, tlxat may add 
strength. 

Their ^sounded steeds 

York out their armid hccL at their dead masters. 

Shakespeare. 

3. To furnish; to fit up; as, to arm a 
loadstone, is to case it with iron. 

You must am your hook, viith the line in the 
inside of it. * Waltons Angler. 

Having wasted the callus, 1 left qtt* those tents ; 
and dressed it witli otliers, armed with digestives. 

Wiseman's Surgery. 

4. To provide against. 

His servant arrn d against such coverture. 
Reported unto all, that he was sure 
A noble gentleman of high regard. Spenser. 

To ARM. v.n. To take arms; to be 
fitted with arms. 

Think we king Harry strong *, 

And, princes) look y ou strongly arm to meet liim. 

Skakespearc. 

A RMADA. n. s. [Span, a fleet of war.] 
An armament for sea; afleetofwar. It 
is often erroneously spelt armado, 

Tn all the niid-i^arth sea# was left no road, 

herein the pagan his bold bead untwines ; 

Spread was Uk* huge armado wide and broad, ! 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them con- 
fine. ’ Fairfax. 

So by a roaring tempest on the flood, 

A w hole armado of oollected sail m 

Is scatter’d, and di^oin’d from jpllowship. Shaha. 

At length, resolv’d f assert tne watVy ball, 

He in himseK did whole armadas bring : 

Him aged seiuncn might their master call, 

And chose for general, were he not their king. Drvd. 

ARMAOrLLO.n.s. [SpaniA] A&ur 
footed animal of Brazil, as big as a cat; 
with a snout, like a bog; a tafl, like a 
j lizard; and feet like a hedg^lMjk ^ He 
is armed all , over with hara like 


armour, whence he takes his name ; and 
retires under them, like the tortoise. 1 J e 
lives in holes, or in the water, being of 
the amphibious kind. His sedes are of 
a bony or cartilaginous substance ; but 
they are easily pierced. This animal 
hides himself a third part of the year, 
under ground. He feeds upon roots, su- 
gar-canes, fruits, and poultry. IN hen he 
is caught, he draws up his feet and head 
to his belly, and roBs himself up in a ball, 
which the strongest band cannot open ; 
and he must be brought near the Arc, 
before he will shew his nose* His flesli 
is white, fat, tender ; and more delicate, 
than that of a sucking pig. Trevouj:, 

A'rmambnt. ft. a. [armamen/um, Lat.] 
A force equipped for war; generally 
used of a naval force. 

Armame'tary. It* s. [armamentarium, 
I^t.] An armoury; a magazine or arse- 
nal of warlike implements. Diet, 

A'um AN. It. 8. A confection for restoring 
appetite in horses. Diet. 

A'rmature, It. 8. [armatura, Lat.] 

1. Armour; something to defend the body 
from hurt. 

Others should be armed with hard shells ; others 
with prickles ; the rest, tliat have no such arma- 
ture, should be endued will) great swiftness and 
pernicity, lioy on the Crealum. 

2. Offensive weapons; less properly. 

The double armature is a more destructive en- 
gine, than the tumultuary weapon. Decay if Piety. 

A'rmed. adj, [in heraldry.] Is used in 
respect of beasts and birds of prey, when 
their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or 
tusks, are of a different colour from the 
rest; as, he bears a cock or a falcon 
armed, or. Chalmers. 

A'rmed Chair, n. s, [from armed and 
chair,] An elbow chair, or a chair with 
rests for the arm. 

Arme'nian Bo'le. $. A fatty medici- 
nal kind of earth, of a pale i eddish co- 
lour; which takes its name, from the 
country of Armenia. 

Arme'nian Stdne. n. s. A mineral stone 
or earth of a blue colour, spotted with 
green, black, and yellow; anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but now 
found in Germany, and the Tyrol. It 
bears a near resemblance to lapis lazuli, 
from which it seems only to differ in de- 
gree of maturity ; it bmng softer, and 
speckled with green instead of gold. 

Chambers. 

Arme'ntal. 7 adj. [armeiiitalui or ar- 
A'rmentine. 3 Be ^ 

longing to a drove or 

Armento'se. a4i*SmSmmui, Lat.] 
Aboonf^ing 

A'emo Aum. mrm and gaunt] 

Slendel^pi^m arm. 

’ So he nodded, 

AsptaiAerly did mount tinam^aunt steed. Shakes. 

Awf^OLE. II. f. [from arm and hole.] 
^VMfltvity under the shoulder. 

^uj^^’wkUug is most in the soles of the feet, and uii- 
arm-holes, and on the sides. Tlie cause is the 
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thinness of the skin in those pertt, joined ^ith Uie 
rareness of being touched there* J3acon*g Nat* Hist. 
Armi'g£ROU8. [from artniger. Lot. 

an armour-bearer] Bering arms. 
A'rmillart. 4!dj. [from armilla, Lat, 
bracelet.] Resembling a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundune sphere are 
supposed to be described on the convex surface of i 
a sphere, which is hollow within ; and, after this, 
you imagine nil parts <»f the sphcn*’s surface to be 
cut away, except tlio«»e parts ot» which such circles 
are described ; then that sphere is called au armil- 
lory sphere ; because it apfwars) in the form of se- 
veral circular rings, or bracelets, put together in a 
due position. Harris' s^ye^criptim of the Globes. 

A'rmillated. adj. [armillatus, Lat] 
Having bracelets. Diet. 

A'rmings. n.s. [in a ship.] The same 
with wusteclothes, being clothes hung 
about the outside of the ship's upper- 
works fore and aft, and before the cub- 
bi'igc heads. Some are also hung round 
the tops, called top armings. Chambers. 
Armi'potence. n. s. [from arma arms, 
mdipoteniia power, Lat] Power in war. 
Armi'potent. adj. [armipotens, Lat.] 
Powerful in arms ; mighty in war. 

The manifold linguist, and the armipotent sol- 
dier. Shakespeare. 

For, if our God, the Ix)rd armipotent t 
Those armed angels in our aid down send, 

ITiat were at Dathan to liii f)ropliet sent ; 

Thou wilt come down with them. Fairfax. 

Beneath the low’riiig brow, and on a bent, 

The temple stood of Mars armipotent. Dryden. 

Armi'sonous. adj. [armisonus, Lat] 
Rustling with armour. 

A'rmistice. n. s. [asmistitiumt Lat] A 
short truce ; a cessation of arms for a 
short time. 

Armlet, u. s. [from arm.’] 

1. A little arm ; as, an armlet of the sea. 

2. A piece of armour for the arm. 

3* A bracelet for the arm. 

And, when she takes thy hand, and doth seem 
kind ; 

BoUi search, what rings and armlets she can find. 

Donne. 

Every iwmph of the flood her tresses rending. 
Throws off her armlet of [learl in the main. Di'^. 

Armoni'ack. n. s. [erroneously so wnt- 
ten for ammoniack ] A sort of volatile 
salt Sec Ammoniack. 

Armorer, n. s. [armorier^ Fr.] 

1. He that makes armour, or weapons.* 

Now thrixe the amurm, and honour’s tiioughl 
R^ns solely in the breast of every man. 

Tiie armorers make their steel more toug 
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A'Hmory. n. t. [from armmir.'\ 

1, The place in which mna are repoaited 
for uae. 

The sword 

Of Michael, from the armory of Oofl, 

Was giv’n him ; temper’d so, that neither keen. 
Nor solid, might resist that edge. Milton. 

With plain heroick saaffidtaae of mind, 

And oeleitial vigour arm’d, 

Their armories and mag^inet contemns. MilUm. 

Let a man consider these virtues, with the con- 
ttary sins; and then, as out of a full armory or 
magaeine, let liim furnish bis conscience with 
texts of scripture. South, 

2. Armour ; arms of defence. 

Nigh at hand 

Celestial armory, shields, helms, and spears. 

Hung high, with diamond flaming and withhold. 

B. Ensigns armorial. 

Well wortliy be you of that armory. 

Wherein you have great glory won this day, 

Fairy Queen. 

A'rmour. ft. s. [armateur, Fr. armatura, 
I^t.] Defensive arms. 

Your friends are up, and buckle on their ar- 
mour. Shakespeare. 

That they might not go naked among their eiie- 
nies, Uie only amour tliaf 


iiat Christ allows them is 
South 


ugl 
. ShakCi 

-- . - ughandpli- 

aut, byasftersiouofwaterandjuice of herbs. Bacon. 

The whole division that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death that deal in steel for gains. 
Were there j tlie butcher, armorer, and smith. 
Who forges slurpcn’dfauchions,or the scythe. Dry. 

When arm'rers temper in tlic ford, 

The k«‘cu-edg’d pole-ax, or the shining sword ; 
The red hot iiietm hisses in the lake. Pope. 

2* He tWt dresses another in armour. 

the knights. 

With Wwiy closing rivets u]>, 

Give dieaofvr ilSIltof preparation. Shakespeare. 

ITic morning h« Wgi to join battle with Harold, 
his armorer put cm his baotpiece before, and his 
breastplate behind. Camden. 

Armo'rial. adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belong- 
ing to the arms or escutcheon of a far 
mily, as ensigns armoriaL 

A'rmorist* n. $. [from armour A 
person skilled in heraldry. Diet. 


prudence innocence. 

A'rmourbearer* n.s. [from armour 
and bear.] He that carries the armour 
of another. 

His armour-bearer first, and next he kill’d 
His charioteer. Dryden. 

A'rmpit. n. s. [from arm and pit.] The 

hollow place under the shoulder. 

Tlie handles to tiiese gouges are made so long, 
that the handle may reach under the armpU of the 
>^orkraaii. Moion. 

Others hold their plate tinder the left armpit, 
the best situation for keeping it it arm. Sw^t. 

Arms, n. s. without the singular number, 
[arma, Lat.] 

, Weapons of offence, or armour of de- 
fence. 

Those arms, which Mars before 
Had gi v’n the vanquish’d, now thevictor bore. Pope. 

2. A state of hostility. 

Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, areinarww. Shakes, 

3. War in general. 

Arms and tlie man I sing. Dryden. 

Him Paris follow’d, to the dire alarms ; 

Both breathing slaughter, both resolv’d in arms. 

Pope. 

4. Action; the act of taking arms. 

Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 

The matin trumpet sung. Milton. 

The seas, and rocks, and skies rebound, 

To arms, to arms, to arms! Pope. 

5« The ensigns armorial of a fiimily. 

A'rmy. ft. s. [arm^e, Fr.] 

1. A collection of armed men, obliged to 

obey one man. Locke. 

Number itself imporieth not much in armies, 
where the people are of weak courage. Bacon. 

The meanest soldier, that has fought often in 
an army, hat a truer knowledge of war ; than he, 
that has writifjioie volomes, but never was in any 
battle. South. 

Hie Tusekdl'leaders and their army sing. 

Which followed goeat iEneas to the war ; 

Their anas, tbnr numbers, and their names de- 
clare. Dryden. 

2. A great number* 

The fool hath planted in his memory an army of 
good words. Shakesp. Merck, of Venice. 

Aroma'tical. adj. [from aromatick.] 
Spicy; fragrant; high scented. 

All things, that are hot and aromatkal, do pre- 
serve liquors or powders. . Bacon. 
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' VolatUe oils refireih the animal spirits ; hut 
likewise are eudued with all the bad quaUtiet of 
such substances, producing all the enects of an 
oily and oromoticai acruDony. AtbtUhnot. 

Aroma'tick. atfj. [from aroma, Lat 
spice.] 

1. SpOT. 

Amidst whole heaps of spices lights a ballf 
And now their odours arm’d ^inst them fly i 

Some preciously by shatter^ porcelain fall. 
And som^ by aromatick splinters die. Dmphn. 

2. Fragrant ; strong scented. 

Or quick t flluvia darting through the brain. 

Die of a rose in aromatick pain. Pspe 

Arom a'ticks. fi. s. Spices. 

Tlicy were furnished, for exchange of their ora- 
fnaticks, and otlier proper commodities. Raleigh. 

Aromatiza'tion. ff.#. [fromuroifMrftse.l 
The mingling of a due proportion of 
aromatick spices or drugs with any 
medicine. 

To Aro'matizb. V. a* [from aroma, 
Lat spice.] 

L To scent with spices ; to impregnate 
with spices. 

Drink the first cup at supper, hot ; and, half an 
hour before supper, something hot and aromatized. 

Bacon. 

2. To scent ; to perfume. 

Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this 
unsavoury odour, as though aromatized by their 
conversion. Brwm. 

Aro'sk, The preterite of the verb arise. 
See Arise. 

Aro'uni). adv. [from a and round.] 

1. In a circle. 

He shall extend his propagated sway, 

Where Atlas turns the fowling heav’ns around, 
Aud his broad shoulders with tlieir liglits are 
crown’d. Dryden. 

2. On every side. 

And all above was sky, ana ocean all around. 

Dryden. 

Aro'und. prep. About; encircling, so 
as to encompass. 

From young lulus’ head 
A lambent flame arose, \^iich gently spread 
Around his brows, and ou his temples fed. Dryd. ' 

To Aro'use. V. a. [from a and rouse.] 

1. To wake from sleep. 

How loud howling wolves arouse the jades, 

That dra^ the tragic melancholy night. Shakesp. 

2. To raise up ; to excite. 

But nhsent, what fantastick woes arous'd 
Rage ill each thought, by restless musing fed ; 
Chill the warm check, and blast the bloom of life. 

Thomson. 

Aro'w. adv, [from a and rate.] In a 
row ; with the breasts all bearing against 
the same line. 

Then some green ^wns are by the lasses worn 
In chastest plays, till home they walk arete. 

Sidney, 

But, with a pace more sober and more slow, 

And twenty, rank in rank, they rode oror. 

Dryaen. 

Aro'ynt. adv. [a word of unceitain 
etymology, but very ancient use,] Be 
gone; away: a word of expulsion, or 
avoiding* 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the nighl-mare, and her name told ; 

Bid her allghi, and Iter troth plight ; 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. 


A'rquebuse. n* s. FFr, spelt f^sel 
harquebuss.^ A hand gun* It seems 
to luve anciently meant much the same, 
as our caralnne or fusee. 
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A harqudnue, or ordnuice* will he farther' 
beard, from the mouth of the piece, than back-^ 
wardf, or bn the sides. Bacon. 

A'^bqubbusier. ». ». [from orfuebuse.] 

' A soldier, armed with an arquebuse. 

He compassed thbm in, with fifteen thousand 
a) quebusiers ; 'whom he had brought with him, 
well appointed. KnoUet. 

A'RRACH, O'RRACK, or O'RRAGB. ft. S. 
One of the quickest plants both in com- 
ing up and running Ip seecL Its leaves 
are very good in pottage. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 
Arra'ck, or Ara'ck. w, s. The word 
arrack is an Indian name for strong wa- 
tersof all kinds ; for they call our spirits 
and brandy English arrack. But ^at 
we understand by the name arrac0is 
no other than a spirit procured by distil- 
lation from a vegetable juice called toddy, 
\^hich flows by incision out of the cocoa- 
nut tree* Chambers. 

I send tills to he better known,for choice of china, 
led, mrackt and other Indian goods. Spectator. 

To ARRAIGN, v. a. [arranger, Fr. to 
set in order.] 

1. To set a thing in order, or in its place 

One is said to arraign a writ in a county, 
tliat fits it for trial before the justices of 
the circuit. A prisoner is said to be*tfr- 
raigned, when he is indicted and brouglit 
forth to hia trial. Cowell, 

Summon a session, that wc mav arraign 
Our most disloyal lady ; for, as sue hath 
Ih‘cn publickly accused, so shall she have 
A just and open trial. Shak^q^eare. 

2. To accuse; to charge with faults in ge- 
neral, as in controversy, in a satire. 

Reverse of nature ! shall such conies then 
Arraign 1h’ originals of JVlaro’s pen) Hoecimmon. 

He, that thinks a man to the ground, will 
quickly endeavour to lay him there: for, while 
lie desjiiscs him, he arraigns and condemns him in 
his heart South, 

S. It has for before the fault. 

M y own enemies 1 shall never answer : and, if 
your' lordship has any, they \sill not arraign you 
for want of knowledge. 

l)rydcn*h Dedication to the JEneid. 
A RR ALIGNMENT, w. s. [from arraign.] 
The act of arraigning ; an accusation ; 
a charge. 

In the sixth satire, which seems only an ar- 
raignmcnt of the whoh* sex, tlicre is a latent admo- 
nition to avoid ill woiiicii. Dryden. 

To ARR\'NGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] To 
put in the proper order for any purpose. 

I chanc’d this day 

To see two knights in travel on my way, 

(A sorry sight 0 arrang'd in battle new. Fairy Q. 

How elFectuall;y are its muscular fibres arranged, 
•nd with what judgment arc its columns and fur- 
rows disposed i Cheyne, 

Arran gbmsnt. n. s. [from arrange,] 
Tlie act of putting iu proper order ; the 
stgte of being put in order. 

'rhere is a proper arrangement of the parts in 
clastick bodies, which may be facifitated by use. 


A'RRANT. a^, [a word of uncertain (ky- 
molo|y,butpn*ablyfrommwn<; which 
(being at first applied in its proper sig- 
nification to vagaii^s, as an errant or 
arrant rogue, that mb, a rmbHw rogue) 
lost in time its originid signmeation, 
and^ being by its use understood to 
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imply something bad, was applied at 
lam to any thing, that was^ i^tibned 
with hatred or contempt,] Bad in a 
high degree. 

Uouutry folks, who hallooed and hoowd sftet 
me, as at the arrantest coward that ever shewed 
bis shoulders to the enemy. Sidney. 

A vain fool grows forty times an arranter sot 
thaq before. L'Estrange, 

And let 1dm every deity adore, 

If his new bride prove not«in arrant whore. Dryden. 

A'rrantly. ade. [from arrant.] Cor- 
ruptly; shamefully. 

Funeral tears are as arrantly lured out, ns 
mourning clokes . V Eitran^e. 

A'rras. n. 8. [from Arras, a town in 
Artois, where hangings are woven,] Ta- 
pestry ; hangings woven with images. 
Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
Witli rich airay and costly arras dight. Fairy Q. 

He’s going to his mother’s closet : 

Behind the arrm I’ll convey myself, 

To hear the process. ^ Shakespeare 

As he shall pass the galleries, I’ll place ^ 

A guard behind the arras. Deniuons Sophy 

Arra'ught. V. a. [a word used by Spen^ 
ser in the preter tense, of which I have 
not found the present ; but suppose, he 
derived arreachftom arr acker, Fr.] Seiz 
ed by violence. 

His ambitious sons unto them twain 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. 

Fairy Queen, 

Arra'y. w. 8. [array, Fr. arreo. Sp. 
arredo, Ital. from reye, Teut. order, it 
was adopted into the middle Latin, milk 
hominum arraitorum, Knighton.] 

1. Order, chiefly of war. 

The earl, espying them scattered near the army, 
sent one to command them to tlieir array. Ilaymt a, 
Wer’t thou sought to deeds. 

That might require th* array of war ; thy skill 
Of conduct would be such, that all tlie world 
Could not sustain thy prowess. MUton, 

A gen’ral sets his army in array 
in vmn, unless he fight, and win the day. Denham. 

2. Dress. 

A rich throne, as bright as sunny day ; 

On which tliere sat most brave, embellished 
W ith royal rubes and gorgeous array, 

A maiden queen. Fairy Queen, 

In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Arose, and dress’d herself in Vicharray, Dryden. 

3. In law. Array, [of the Fr. array, i, e. 
ordo,] The ranking or setting forth of 
a jury or inquest of men, impannelled 
upon a cause. Thence is the verb, to 
array a pannel ; that is, to set forth one 
by another the men impannelled, Cowell. 

To ARRAT V. a. [atroyer, old Fr.] 

1. To put in order. 

2. To deck; to dress; to adorn the per- 
son: with the particle tvith or rit. 

Deck thyself now wltli majesty and excellency, 
and array thyself udth glory and beauty. Job, xl. 10. 

Now went forth the mom. 

Such as in highest heav’n, array'd in gold 
EmpyK^al. Milton. 

One vestarroy’d the corpse; and one they spread 
O’er his clos’tl eyes, and wrapp'd around nis ncad. 

Dryden. 

S. Ill law. See Array in law. 
Arra'yers. n. s, [from array.] Officers 
who anciently had the care of seeing 
the soldiers duly appointed in their 
armour. Coweti. 

ARRE'AR* edr. [tfrrtere,Fr.bdimcl.] Be- 

, hind. This is the primitive signification 
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of tlie word, which, though not now in 
use, seems to be retained by Spenser. 
See Rear. 

To leave with speed Atlanta swift, a r r ears 
Throngb forests wild and unfrequented land, 

To chase the lion, boar, or ru|^phi bear. 

Fairy Queen. 

Arrb'ar. ft. s. That, which remaiivi 
behind unpaid, though due* See Ar- 
rearage. 

His boon is giv*n ; his knight has gain’d the 

But lost'^e prize ; th' arrears are yet to pay. 

Drydin 

If a tenant run away in arrear of some i tut. 
the land remains ; that cannot be carried nwa; , 
or lost. Iah'I<l . 

It will comfort our grand-children, when ilu-\ 
see a few rags hung up in Westmiustcr-li.ill’, 
which cost an iiundreu millions, whereof they mr 
paying the arrears ; and boasting, as beggars no, 
that their grandfathers were rich. Swtjt. 

Arre arage, n. s, a word now little 
used, [from arriere, Fr. behind.] 

Ari'tarage is the remainder of an account, or a 
sura of money remaining in the hands of an ar- 
countaut; or, more generally, any money, un- 
paid at the due time, as arrearage of rent. 

Coufil 

Pag^et set forth the king of England’s tiilc, (•» 
his d^ts and pension from the French king ; with 
ail arrearages. liaywaid. 

He'll grant the tribute, sqpd the arrearages, 

ShaMSpeari 

The old anrarages, under which Uiat crown 
had long groaned, being deftrayed ; he hath 
brought Lurana, to uphold and maintain herself. 

Hou^el's Vocal Forest. 

Arre'aranck. n. s. The same with 
arrear. See Arrear. Diet. 

Arrknta'tion- fi. s. [from arrendar, 
Span, to &rm.] Is, in the forest law, 
the licensing an owner of lands in tlie 
forest, to inclose them with a low hedge 
and small ditch, in consideration of a 
yearly rent. Diet, 

Arrepti'tious. adj. [arreptus, Lat.] 

1. Snatched away. 

2. [From ad and reno.] Crept in privily. 

Arre'st* n. s. [mim arrester, Fr. to 

stop.] 

1. In law* 

A stop or stay ; as, a man apprehended for debt, 
is said to be arrested. To plead in arrest of judj:- 
ment, is to shew cause, why judgment should u* 
stayed, tliough the verdict of the twelve be passed 
To plead in arrest of taking the inquest upon the 
former issue, is to shew cause, why an inquest 
should nut oe taken. An arrest is a certain ix»- 
straint of a man’s person, depriving him of hii 
own will, and binding it to become obedient tu 
the will of the law ; and may be called the be- 
ginning of imprisonment. Couv// 

If 1 could speak so wisely under an arrest, I 
would send for my creditors ; yet 1 had as hef 
have the foppery of freedom, as the moralitv of 
imprisonment. Shahesp, 

2. Any caption, seisure of thfi person. 

To the rich man, who had ptoihipwf himself 
fMeformnny hi. 

soul was surprised the Tayhr. 

3. A stop. , 

The atop and mftU dt fia air sbeweth, that the 
ah hath appetite cl amending. Dacon. 

To ABBSfiT* V* a. [arrester, Fr. to 

To seize by a mandate from a court or 
'dllcer of justice. See Arrest. 

. Good tidings, my lord Hastings ; for the w bii'ib 
1 do arrest thee, traitor, of high treason. Shaht i,p. 
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There's one yonder arrestedf and carried to pri- 
fon, was worth five tliousaiid of you all. Shaketp, 

а. To aeiEe any thing by law. 

He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford's, but twenty 

pounds of money, which must be paid to master 
Brook : his horses are airested for it. Shake^. 

3. To seiae ; to lay hands on ; to detain 
by power. 

But, when as Morpheus had witli leaden ma*c 
Arretted all that goodly company. Fairy Queen. 

Age itself, (which, of all thiiics in the world, 
will not be baffled or defied) shall l>egin to arrest, 
seise, and remind us of our mortality. Houih. 

4. To withhold ; to hinder. 

This defect of the Knglish justice was the main 

impediment, that did arrest and stop the course of i 
the conquest. Davies. 

As often, as my dogs with Tietter speed 
Arrest her flight, is she to death decreed. Dryden. 

Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thousand lovers, the relentless hand 
Of deatli arrest. Philips. 

5. To stop motion. 

To manifest the coagulative power, we have 
arrested the fluidity of new milk, and turned it 
, into a curdled substance. Boyle. 

б. To obstruct ; to stop. 

Ascribing tbc causes of things to secret proprie- 
ties, hath arrested and laid asleep all true enquiry. 

Bacon. 

Arrb'st. r. s. [In horsemanship ] A 
mangey humour between the ham and 
pastern of tlie hinder legs of a horse. JMcL 
A'rreted. adf. [arrectaius, low Lat] 
He, that is convened before a judge, and 
charged with a crime. It is used some 
times forimputed oir laid unto ; as, nofolly 
may be arreted to one under age. CowelL 
To Arri'de. V. a. [arrideo, Lat] 

1 . To laugh at. 

2. To smile ; to look pleasantly upon one. 
Arri'ere. n. s. [French.] I’he last body 

of an army, for which we now use rear. 

The horsemen might issue forth without distur- 
bance of tlie fool, and tlie avant-guard without 
shuffling with the battuil or arriere. Jlayw. 

Arri'ere ban. n.s, [Casseneuve derives 
this word from arriere and ban : Ban 
denotes the convening of the noblesse or 
vassals, who hold fees immediately of| 
the crown ; and ati'iere^ those who only 
hold of the king mediately.] A general 
proclamation, by which the king ofj 
France summons to the war, all that Iiold 
of him; both his own vassals or the 
noblesse, and the vassals of ids vassals. 
Arri'ere fee, or fief. Is a fee, de- 
pendant on a superiour one. These fees 
commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments hereditary, 
distributed to their officers parts of the 
domains, and permitted those officers to 
gratify the soldiers under them in the 
same manher. 

AREI'REX VA'ssal. The vassal of a 

vassal. Trevoux, 

Arri'siox. au Lit.] A smil- 
ing upon. Diet. 

Arri val, n. s. [from arrive,] The act of 
coming to any place ; and, figuratively, 
the attainment of any purpose. 

How ttre wc chang’d, since we first saw the queen! 
She, like the suii, tfoes still the same appear ; 
iirielit, us she was at her arrival here. Wtdler. 

Ibe unravelling is the arrival of Ulysses upon 
hii own island. Broamis rieie ff' Epic Poetry. 


Com- 


Shakesp. 

V. tu [arrtrer, Fr, to come 
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ArriVancb. n. $, [from orrivf.] 
pany QOBdtng: mat in use. 

Eveiy minute U expectancy 
Of more arrivmce. 

To AERl'VE. 
on shore.] 

1. To come to any place by water. 

At length arriving on the baske of Nile, 

Wearied with length of ways, aud worn witli toll, 
She laid her down. Dryden, 

2. To reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived, upon the verge of his 

estate ; we stopped at a little inn, to rest ourselves 
and our horses. Sidney. 

3. To reach anv point. 

The iMiunds of all body, we have no difficult , 
to arrive at ; but, when the mind is there, it fimfs 
nothing to hinder its progress. Locke. 

4. To gain any thing by progressive ap- 
proach. 

It is the highest wisdom, by despising the 
world to arrive at heaven; they arc bicsscfC who 
converse with God. ^ Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in speculation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice ; and avoid 
the snares of the crafty Addison. 

, The thing, at which we arrive, is always 
supposed to be good. 

6. To happen ; with to before the person. 
This sense seems not proper. 

Happy ! to whom tliis glorious dealli arrives ; 
More to be valued, than a thousand lives. Waller. 

To Arro'de. V, a, [arrodo, Lat.] To 
gnaw or nibble. Did, 

Arrogance.]^ n. s, [arro^aniia, Lat.] 
A'rrogancy. j The act or quality of 
taking much upon one's self ; that spe- 
cies of pride, which consists in exorbi- 
tant claims. 

Stanley, notwithstanding she’s your wife, 

And loves not me ; be you, good lord, assur’d, 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shakesp. 

Pride hatii no other glass 
To shew itself, hut pride : for sn]i|ilc knees 
Feed arrogance, md are the proud m,in*!> tees. Shah. 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the 
frowaid mouth, do I hate. Prov. viii. l.S. i 

Discoursing of matters dubious, and on any 
controvertible truths, we cannot, witliout arro- 
giincy, entreat a credulity. Brownes Vulgar Errour\. 

Humility it expresses* bv the stooping and bend- 
ing of the head ; arrogance, when it is lifted, or 


(as wc say) tossed up. Vrynen s Dufremoy. 

A'RROGANT. adj. [arrogans, Lat.] Given 
to make exorbitant claims ; haughty ; 
proud. 

Feagh’s right unto that country, which he 
claims, or the signiory tlicrein, must be vain and 
arrogant. Spenser on Ireland. 

An arrogant way of treating with other princes 
and states, is natural to popular governments. 

TcmnAe. 

A'krogantly. ado, [from arrogant,] 
In an arrogant manner. 

Our poet may 
Himself admire the fortune ot his play • 

And arrogantly, as his fellows do. 

Think he writes well, because he pleases you. Dry. 

Another, warm’d 

Witli high aroUtion, and conceit of prowess 
Inherent, mregantly thus presum’d ; 

Wliat if this sword, full often drench’d in blood. 
Should now cleave sneer the execrable head 
Of Churdiill. Philips. 

Arrogantnbss. ii» a. [from afrogant,] 
The same with arrogance; whi^ see. 

Diet, 

To ABROGATE, r. a, [arrogo, Lat] 
To claim vainly; to ediibit unjust claims, 
prompted onl y by pride. ! 
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1 intend, to describe this battle fully, ilbt in 
derogate any thing from one nation, m to arrogate 
to the other, ' Hayward. 

The popes arrogated unto themselves, that tlia 
empiee was held of them in homage. 

Sir Walter Baleigh. 
Wiio, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal state. 

Will arrogate domudon undeserv’d 

Over his brethren. Milton. 

Home never arro^ted to herself any infallibility, 
but what she pmended to be founded upon 
Christ’s promise. Tillotson. 

Arroga'tion. n, $, [from arrogate,] A 
claiming in a proud unjust manner. Diet. 
Arro'sion. n, a. [from an'osus, Lat.] 
A gnawing. Diet. 

A'rrow. n. s. [apepe, Sax.] The pointetl 
ipoH; which IS shot from a bow. 
)arts are thrown by the hand ; but in 
poetry they are confounded. 

I swear to thee by Cupid’s strongest bow, 

By his best arrow with the golden head. Shake^p, 
‘Here were boys so desperately resolved, a.s to 
pull arrous out of their flesh ; autl deliver them, re 
ne shotagaiii,by the archers on their side. Hayward. 

A'rrowhead. w. 8, [from arrow and 
head,] A water plant ; so called, from 
the resemblance ot its leaves to the head 
of an arrow. Diet, 

A'rrowy. adJ, [from arrow,] Consisting 
of arrows. 

He saw (hem, in their forms of battle rang’d ; 
How quick tlicy wheel’d, ami flying beliind 
IIkmu shot. 

Sharp sleet of arroivy show’r against the face 
Of their pursuers, and o’ercame by fligiit. Milton. 

A'rsk. n,s, [cajire, Sax,] The buttocks, 
or hind part or an animal. 

To hang an A'rse. A vulgar phrase, sig- 
nifying to be lardy, sluggish, or dilatory. 

For Hudibras wore but one spur ; 

As wisely knowing, eouhl he stir 
To active trot one side of ’s horse, 

I’he othc r would not hang an arse. Hudibna 

A'rsf.-foot. ft, 8. A kind of water fowl, 
called also a didapper. Diet, 

A'rse- SMART, n, s. [periicaria, Lat.] 
An herb. 

A'rsenal. n. 8. [arsenak, Ital.] A repo- 
sitory of things requisite to war ; a ma- 
gazine of military stores. 

1 would have a room, for the old Roman in- 
stnimcnts of war ; where you might see all the 
ancient military fiiniiture, as it might have been in 
an arsviud of ohl Rome. yiddison. 

Arse'nical. adj. [from arseniek.] Con- 
taining arsenick ; consisting of arseniek. 

An hereditary consumption, or one ongemleuti 
by anenical fumes under ground, is incapable of 
cure. 

Tlieie arc arsenical, or other like noxious minJ - 
mis, lodged underneath. Woodnanl 

A'rsenick. n, 8, [a^aisutos,] A ponderous 
mineral substance, volatile and uninflam- 
mable ; which gives a whiteness to metals 
in fusion, and proves a violent corrosive 
poison ; of which there are three sorts. 
Native or pellow arseniek, called also au- 
ripigmentum or orpiment, is chiefly found 
in copper mines. White or crystalline 
arsenick iscxtracted from the native kind, 
by subliming it witli a proportion of sea 
sdt : the smallest quantity of crystalline 
arsenick, being misM with any metal, ab- 
solutely destroys its malleability ; and a 
single grain will turn a pound of coppei 
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Into a beautiful seeming silveTi but with-^ 
out duc^lity. Red amnick is a prepa- 
ration di the white* made by adding to 
it a mineral sulphur. Chambers, 

Anenitk it a very deadly poison ; held to the 
fire, it emits fumes, but liquates Very little. 

WoodvMrd on FmsiU, 

ART. n. s, [arte, Fr. are, Lat.] 

1. The power of ddnff something not 
taught by nature and instinct; as* to 
walk is natural* to dance is an art. 

Art is properly an habitual knowled^ of certain 
rules and maxims, by which a mau is governed 
and directed in his actions. South, 

Blest with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 

Ev*n copious Dryden wanted or forgot 
The last and greatest art, the art to blot. Pope, 

S. A science ; as* the liberal arts. 

Artt, that respect the mind, were ever routed 
nobler, than those that serve the body. Ben Jonson. 

When did his pen on learning fix a brand. 

Or rail at artt he did not miderstand ? Dryden, 

3. A trade. 

This o 1 )servation is afforded us by the art of 
making sugar. . Boyle, 

4. Artfulness ; skill ; dexterity. 

The art of our necessities is strange, 

That can make vile things precious. Shdkesp. 

5. Cunning. 

More matter, with less art. Shaketp. 

6. Speculation. 

1 have as much of this in art, as you ; 

But yet my nature could not bear it so. Shaketp, 

Arterial, atf), [from artcrj/.] That, 
which relates to the artery ; that, which 
is contained in the artery. 

Had not die Maker wrought the springy frame ; 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 

Had cool'd and languish'd in the arterial road. 

Blackmore, 

As this mixture of blood and chyle passeth 
through the arterial tube, it is pressed by two 
contrary forces ; tliat of tlic heart, driving it for- 
ward against the sides of the tube ; and tiie eJas- 
tick force of the air, I'ressinc it on the opposite 
sides of those air-bladders, along the suifnce of 
wliich this arterial tube creeps. Arhuthnot. 

Arterio'tomy. 71. s. [from afv/w, and 
rl/jirio to cut.] The operation of lettine; 
blood from tne artery ; a practice much 
in use among the French. 

A RTERY, n. s. [arleria, Lat.] An artery 
is a conical canal, conveying the blood 
from the heart to all parts of the^’ody. 
Each artery is composed of three coats ; 
of which tne first seems to fte a thread 
of fine blood vessels and nerves, for nou- 
rishing the coats of the artery; the 
second is made up of circular, or rather 
spiral fibres, of which there are more or 
fewer strata, according to the bigness of 
the artery: these fibres have a strong 
tlasticity, by which they contract them- 
selves with some force, when tlie power 
by which tliey have been stretched out 
ceases. The third and inmost coast is a 
fine transparent membrane, which keeps 
the blood within ite canal ;^at other- 
wise, upon the dilatation of an artery ^ 
would easily separate the spiral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow 
smaller, these ceats grow thinner, and the 
coats of the veins seem only to be conti* 
nuations of thecapillary nr/fTtea. Ojaincy. 

The arteria are elastic tubes, endued with a 
contractile force, by which theydnve the blood still 
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forward $ it being hlnderodtfrdai going backward 
by the valves of the lieart. Arbnthnot. 

A'rtfbl. adi\ [from aft and JmtL] 

1. Performed with art. 

The last of these was certainly the most easy ; 
but, for the some reason, the least artfuL Dryden. 

2* Artificial ; not natural. 

3. Cuiming; skilful; dexterous. 

O still the same, Ulysses, she rejoitfd ; 

In useful craft, successfally refin’d ; 

Ar^l in speech, in action, and in mind. Pope. 

A'rtfully. adv. [from artful,] With 
art; skilfully; dexterously. 

Tlie rest in rank : Honoria, chief in place, 

Was artfiUly contriv'd to set her face, 

To front the tliicket, and behold the chace. Dryden, 

Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. 
How irresistibly must it prevail, when the seeds of 
it are artfully sown, and industriously cultivated ! 

Hogers. 

A'rtfulness. n. s. [from artful.] 

1. Skill. 

Consider, with how much artfulnm his bulk 
and situation is contiived ; to have just matter, to 
draw round him these massy bodies. Cheyne, 

2. Cunning. 

1. Gouty; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes produce all the arthritick dis- 
eases. Ai butknot. 

2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though some want 
bones, and all extended articulations, yet have 
tliey arthniical analogies ; and, by the motion of 
fibrous and musculous parts, arc able to make 
profession. Brown*t Vulg. Erronrs, 

ARTHRITIS, n, s. from 

a joint.] Any distemper that affects the 
joints; but thegout particularly. Quincy, 

A'rtichokk. n.s, [artichault, Fr.] 

This plant is very like the thistle ; but batlj 
large scaly 1 leads, shaped like the cone of the iiine 
tree : the bottom of each scale, as also at the Dot- 
tom of the floiets, is a thick fleshy eatable sub- 
stance. Miller 

No licrbs have curled leaves, but cabbage nncl 
cabbage lettuce; none have double leaves, f)iu 
belonging to the stalk, anotlicr to the fruit or seed, 
hot iUe aitichoki. Bacon 

Artichokes contain a rich, nutritions, stimulating 
juiee. Arhuthnot on Aliments 

A’rtichoke of Jerusalem. A species of| 
sun flow'er. 

A'ktick. adj. [it should be written ffrtJfiVA:, 
from a^xlixO-.] Northern; under the 
Bear, See Arctick. 

But tliev would have winters, like those be- 
yond the artwk circle ; for the sun would be bO 
degrees from them. Broam. 

In the following example it is, contrary 
to custom, spelt after the French manner, 
and accented on the last syllable. 

To \i)u, who live in chill degree 
As limp iiiforius, of fifty-three ; 

And do not much for cold atone, 

Hy bringing tiiither fifty-one ; 

Methinks ail eliiucs should be alike. 

From tropick, e’en to p<ilc artique. Dryden. 

A RTICLE, n. s. [articulus, Lat.] 

1. A ]iart of speecm* as, the, an; the man, 
an ox. 

2, A single clause of an account ; a parti- 
cular part of any complex thing. 

Laws, touching matters of order, are cliangeable 
by the power of the church ; articles concerning 
doctrine, not so. ^ Hooker, 

Have the summary of all our griefs. 

When time shall serve to shew in articles. Shaketp. 

Many believe tlie artir/e of remission of sins, but 
believe it without the condition of re|ientai)ce. We 
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believe tlic article otherwise, than God intended 
it. TayUn'U Holy Ltrhig, 

All the precepts, promises, aiid ihreatenings of 

the gospel, will rise up in judgtnent against us ; 
and the articles of our faith will tie so many articles 
of accusation : and the g^t weight of our charge 
will be tliis. That wc did not obey the gospel, 
which we professed to belicye; that wc nuidi^ 
confession of the Christiati foith, but lived like 
Heathens. ItUotum. 

You have small reason, to repine upon tlmt 
ctrftc/e of life. ^ ^ Su'ijt, 

3. Terms; stipulations. 

t embrace these conditions j let us have aiiiclcs 
between us. Shak(.sp. 

It would have gall’d bis surly nature, 

Which easily endures not aiiicle, 

Tying him to auglit. ^ Shakc^n 

4, romt of time ; exact time. 

If Cansficld had not, in tliat article of tiim*, 
given them that brisk charge, hy which otlicr 
troops were ready ; tlie king himself had been 
in danger. Clarendon, 

To A'rticle. V, n, [from the noun 
cle,] To stipulate ; to make terms. 

Such, in lovers warfare, is niy case ; 

I may not article for grace, 

Having put love at last to show this face. Donne. 

He had not infringed tlu* least tittle of wliat w as 
articled, that they aimed at one mark, and ihtir 

j ends were conccu trick. HoweVs Vocal Fmst. 

If it be said, God cliose the sucpcssor ; that is 

I manifestly not so in the story of Jephtha, where he 

I articled with the people, ana they made him imlge 
over them. Locke 

To Article, v, a. To draw up in par- 
ticular articles. 

He, whose life seems fair ; yet, if all his err. urs 
and follies were articled against him, the niaii 
would seem vicious and miseralde. 

Taylors Bale of Living Holy. 

Arti'cular. adj. [articularis, Lat] Be- 
longing to the joints. In medicine, an 
epithet, applied to a disease, which more 
immediately infests the joints. Thus 
the gout is called morbus articularis. 

Arti'culate. adj. [from articulus, Lat.] 

1 . Distinct ; divided, as the parts of a limb 
are divid^ by joints ; not continued in 
one tone, as, articulate sounds ; that is, 
sounds viu*ied and changed at proper 
pauses, in opposition to the voice of ani- 
mals, which admit no such variety. An 
articulate pronunciation, a manner of 
speaking clear and distinct, in which one 
sound is not confounded with another. 

In speaking under wafer, when (he voice is 
reduced to aifextreme exility, ^>et the articulaU 
sounds, the words, are not roiifounded. Bac »u. 

Uht first, at least, of these 1 thought deny'd 
To beasts ; whom Gtid, on their creation-da v. 
Created mute to all articulate sound. Milion. 

Antiquity expressed numbers by the fingers on 
either hand. On the left, they accounted tlmr 
digits and articulate numbers unto an hundred ; 
on the right hand, hundreds and tliousands. 

Brou'tis Vulgar rrrnrrt 

2. Branched out into articles. This is a 
meaning little in use. 

Henry’s instructions were extreme mioui and 
ariicukte ; and, in them, ima touching 

inquisition, than negutiatiqik 9 feijoirlng an answ er 
ill distinct articles to hts Bac m. 

To ArtTcblatb. V. «. [from articL .] 

1. To form wards; to utter distinct sylla- 
bles ; to apeak as a man. 

The dogmatist knows not, by what ait he directs 
i# tongue, n articulating sounds inUt ^olces. 

Gian mile. 

Ploiisian academists, in their anatoni> ot up 
teU us i that the muscles of the tongue, w hcii 
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dp most serve to articulate a word, were wholly 
iiKe tliose of man. Ray on the Creation. 

They would advance in knowledtfo, and not de- 
ceive ttieraselves wiUi a little terticuMed air. Locke, 

2. To draw up in artides. 

llieie things indeed, you have articxdaiedt 

PrfK'iaim'd at market-crosses, read in clinrckes, 

I'o face Uie garment of rebellion 
With some mvt colour. Shakespi 

3. To make terms ; to treat. These two 
latter significations are unusual. 

Send us to Home 

The best, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours. Shakeip, 

To Arti'culate. V. n. To speak dis- 
tinctly. 

A RTi'cu LATELY. oJv, [iBtom articulate.} 
In an articulate voice. 

The secret purpose of our heart, no less articu- 
lotehf spoken to God, who needs not our words to 
discern our meonhig. Decay Piety. 

Articulateness. r. [from articu- 
late.] The quality of being articulate. 
Articula'tion. ». [from articulate.] 

1 . The juncture, or joint of bones. 

VVith relation to llic motion of the bones in their 
uHicHlatioMt there is a twofold liquor prepared for 
the inuuction and lubrification or their heads ; an 
oily one, and a mucilaginous, supplied by certain 
glandules seated in the ariiculaliona. Hay. 

2. The act of forming words, 

I conceive, that an extreme small, or an ex 
treme great sound, catuiot be articulate ; but that 
tiu* articulation requiretli a mediocrity of sound. 

Bacon 

By articulation 1 mean a peculiar motion and 
figure of some parts belongiiig to the mouth, be- 
tween the throat and lips. Holder. 

3. [In botuny.] The joints or knots in 
some plants, as the cane. 

A rtifice. n.8.[artificiumflM.] 

3. Trick; fraud; stratagem. 

It needs no legends, no service in an unknown 
tongue ; none of all these laborious artijices of | 
igaonince, none of all these cloaks and coverings. I 

South. 

2. Art; trade; skill obtained by science 
or practice, 

Akti'ficer. n. s. [artifex, Lat] 

1. All artist; a manufacturer; one, by 
whom any thing is made. 

'J'he lights, doors, and stairs, rather directed to 
tliC use of the guest, than to the eye of the artificer. 

Sidney. 

The great artificer would be more than ordinarily 
I'xact, 111 drawing his own picture. South. 

In the practices of artificers, and the raanufac- 
tnros of several kinds, the end being proposed, we 
had out ways. Locke. 

2. A forger ; a coutriver. 

He, soon aware, 

Each perturbation smooth’d with outward calm, 
Artificer of fraud ! and was the first. 

That practis’d falsehood under saintly show. AfiZton. 
Th’ artificer of lies 

Renews th’ assault, and his last batt’ry tries. 

Dryden. 

S. A dexterous or artful fellow: not in use. 

Ixjtyou alone, cunning artificer. Ben Jonson. 

ARTIFI'cial, adj. [artificiei, Fr.] , 

1. Made by aet; not natural. i 

Basilius used ibit artificial duy of torches, to ' 
lighten the sports their luveutions could contrive. 

Sidney. 

The curtains, closely drawn the liglit to skreen, 
As if he had contriv’d, to lie unseen : 

Thus cover’d with an artificial night, 

Sleep did his office. ^ Dryden. 

There is no natural motion perpetual ; yet it 
doth not hinder, but tliat it is possible to eoatrive 
sucli an artificial revolution. Wlpam. 

S, Fictitious ; not genuine. 
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Why, 1 can smile, and murder while I smile ; 
And cry, Content, 10 that which grieves my heart 
And wet my cheeks, with ertjficiai tears. Shake^, 

I’he resolution, which we cannot reconcile tc 
public good, has been supported by an obs4 
party ; and then, with usual meUiods, coi 
hy an artificial mqjofky. 

. Artful ; contrived with skill. 

These seem to be the more artificial^ as those of I 
a single person the inoremtiml governments. 

Tmple, 

Artipi'cial J*rgumeui9» [In rhetorick.^ 
Are proofs on considerations, which 
arise from the genius, industry, or inven 
tion of the orator; which are thus 
called, to distinguish them from laws, au- 
thorities, citations, and the like, which 
are said to be inartificial arguments. 

Artipi'cial Lines, on a sector or scale, 
are lines so contrived, as to represent 
the logarithmick sines and tangents; 
which, by the help of the line of num- 
bers, solve (with tolerable exactness) 
questions in trigonometry, navigation, 
S^c. Chambers. 


Artificial Nu'mbers, are the same with 
logarithms. 

Artificially, adv. [from artificial] 
Artfully; witli skill; witli good con- 
trivance. 

How cunningly he made his faultiiiess less ; 
how artifidally he set out the torments of hin own 
con8cienc.e. Sidney. 

Should any one be cast upon a desolate islautl, 
and find there a place artificudly contrived, and 
curiously adonica. ’ Ray, 

2. By art ; not naturally. 

It is covered on all sides with earth, crumbled 
into powder, as if it had been artificially sifted. 

Addison. 

Aetifi'cialness. n. s. [from artificial.] 
Artfulness. Diet. 

Artipi'cious. adj. [from artifice.] The 
same with artificial 

Arti'llery. n. s. It has no plural, 
\artiUerie, Fr.] 

1. Weapons of war ; always used of mis- 
sive weapons. 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, 
and said unto him ; Go, carry them unto tlie city. 

1 Samuel. 

2. Cannon ; great ordnance. 

Have 1 not heard great ordnance in the field ^ 
And hcav’ii’s artillery tliunder in the skies ? Shak. 

I’ll to the Tower with ail the haste 1 can, I 
To view th’ artillery and am munition.. Shakesp. 

^ Upon one wing the artillery w'as drawn, being 
sixteen pieces ; every piece having pioneers, to 
plain the ways. Hayward. 

He, that views a fort to take it, 

Plants his artillery ’gainst the weakest place. 

Denham. 

Artisa'n. n. s. [French.] 

1. Artist ; professor of an art. 

What are the most Judicious artisans, but the 
mimicks of nature ? WoUmCs Architecture. 

Best and bappteft artisan, 

Best of pamtert, if you can. 

With your many-colour’d art. 

Draw the raistrCM of my heart. Guterdian. 

2. Manufilcturer ; low tradesman. 

1, who bad none hut generals to oppose me, must 
have an artisan for my antagonist. Addison. 

A rtist, n. s/ [artiste, f r,] 

1. The professor of an art, generally of an 
art manual. 

How to huild ships, and dreadful ordnance cast, ' 
Instruct the artutt, and reward their baste. Waller. | 
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Hicli with the spoils' of many a conquer'd land 
All arts and m'tistt Theseus could command. 

Who sold for hire, or wrought for be^ lame * 
The master painters and the carvertmtine. Ihyd. 

When I made this, an artist undertook toSmk> 
tate it ; but, using another way, fell much short. 

Newtcn*s Optkks. 

2. A sldlful man ; not a novice. 

If any one thinks himself an artist at this, let 
him number up the parts of his child ’s body . Ludts. 

A'rtlesly. adv. [frean artless.] 

L In an artless manner; without skilL 
2. Naturally ; sincerely ; without craft. 

Nature and truth, though never so low or vul- 
gar, are yet pleasing, when openly and artlesly ro- 
presimted. Pops. 

A RTLESS. adj. [from art and less.] 

1. Unskilful; wanting art: sometimes, 
with tlie particle of. 

The high-shoed plowman, should he quit tlie 
land, 

Artjess of stars, and of the moving sand. Dryd. 

2. Void of fraud ; as, an artless maid 
Contrived without skill ; as, an artless 

tale. 

A Ru N Di N a'ceous. adj. [arundinaceus, 
Lat.] Of or like reeds. Diet. 

Arundi'neous. adj. [arundineus, Lai.] 
Abounding with reeds. 

As. conjunct, [o/s, Teut.] 

1 . In tlie same manner with something else. 
When thou dost hear, I am os I Imve been ; 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou w ast. 

Shahespearu 

In singing, as in piping, you excel ; 

And scarce your master coiiid perform so well. 

Dryden, 

I live as I did, I think as 1 did, T love you as I 
did; but all these are to no purpose : tue woiLd 
will not live, think, or love, as I do. Swi/t. 

. In the manner that. 

Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
With silent grief, but loudly blam’d the state. 

Drydetis ACneid. 
Tlie landlord, in his shirt as he was, taking a 
candle in one liand, and a drawn sword in the 
oilier, ventured out of the room. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3. That ; in a consequential sense. 


The cunnincest mariners were so conquered by 
the storm, as Uiey tliuught it best, with stricken 
sails to yield to ne governed by it. Sidney. 

He liad such a dexterous proclivity, as his 
teachers were fain to restrain his forwardness. 

Watton. 

Tfie rclati<ins are so uncertain, as tliey Fequtre a 
great deal of exuiiunation. Bacon. 

God shall by grace prevent sin so soon, as ir> 
k(H;p the soul in tlie virginity of its first inno* 
cencc. South. 

4. In the state of another. 

Madam, w'ere I as you, I’d take her counsel ; 
I’d speak niy own distress. 

A. Philos, Diitrest Mother. 

5. Under a particular consideraUon ; with 
a particular respect. 

Besides that law, which coiiGcriicth men as men; 
and that, which belongs unto men as they are 
men, linked with others in SfJine society ; tliere is 
a third, which touches all several bodies politick, 
80 far forth, as one of them hath puhlick concerns 
with another. Hooker's Ecclcs. Polity. 

Dar’st thou be as good as tliy word now 
—Why, Hal, thou lowest, os thou art bin a 
man, I dare; but as thou art a prince, 1 fi'ar 
thee, as I fear the roaring of tiie lion^s whelp. 

Shakeqi. Hemy I\\ 

The objections, that are nused against ft as a 
tragedy, are as follow. 

Oay*s Ff^. to mat d'ye tali u. 

6. Like ; of the same kind witli. 

A simple idea is one anifonn idea ; at sweet, 
bitter. Waits. 

7. In the seme degree with. 
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Whei^ TOiii unlett yoti ate iuftntter Kind, 
Culidu^iiid beauteous disposition find. 

Blachnart. 

WeU ha«t tbou spoke, the blue*eyed maid re- 
plies; 

Tbou good old man, benevolent at wise. 

Fape*t Odyney, 

8. Aa if; according to themanner that 
would he, if. 

The squire began niffher to approach. 

And wind his hom under the castle*wall ; 

Ihat, with the noise it shook, oi it would fidl. 

Fairy Queen, 

They alt contended, to creep into his humour j 
and to do that, as of themselves, wliich they con- 
ceived he desired they should do. Haytoard. 

Contented, in a nest of snow 
He lies, as he his bliss did know ; 

And to the wood no more would go. Waller, 
So hot th* assault, so high the tumult rose, 

Ai all the Darduu and Argoiick race 
Had been contracted in that narrow space. Dryd, 
Can misery no place of safety know ? 

The noise pursues me, wheresoe'er 1 go, 

As fate sought only me. Dryd, Aurenguhe, 

9* According to what. 

Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos ; but 
ministers, by whom ye believed, even as the 
Lord gave to every man ? 1 Car, 

I’heir figure being printed, 

As just before (I tlnnk) I hinted ; 

Alma inform’d can ti^ the case. Prior. 

The rcpublick is shut up in the great duke’s do- 
minions, who at present is very much mcensed 
against it. The occasiou is, as follows. 

Addison on Italy. 

10. As it were; in some sort. 

As for the daughters of king likiward IV. they 
thought, king Richard had said eiiougli for them ; 
and took them to be but as of the king’s party, 
because thev were in his power, and at his disposal. 

Bacon's Uenry VU. 

1 L While ; at the same time that 

At cither end, it whistled as it flew ; 

And, as the brands were green, so dropp’d the 
dew ; 

Infected, as it fell, with sweat of sanguine hue. 

Dryden. 

These haughty words Alecto’s rage provoke ; 
And frighted Turiius trembled, as she spoke. 

Ihryden. 

So tlie pure limpid stream, when foul with 
stuns 

Gtf rushing torrents and descending rains, 

Works itself clear ; and, as it runs, n^iines. 

Addison's Cato. 

18. Because. 

He, that commanded the injury to be done, is 
first bound ; then he, that diu it : and they also 
are obliged, who did so assist, as witliout them the 
thing could not have been done. Taylor. 

13. Because it is; because they arc. 

Tlte kernels draw out of the earth juice, fit to 
nourish the tree ; as those, that would be trees 
themselves. Bacon. 

14. Equally 

Before the place 

A hundred doors a hundrea entries grace ; 

As many voices issue, and the sound 

Of Sybil's words as muiy times rebound. Dryden. 

15. How ; in what manner. 

Men are generally permitted to publish books, 
and contradict others, and even themselves, as 
they please, with as little danger of being confuted, 
as of being understood. Boyle, 

16. With ; answering to like or same. ’ 

Sister, well met ! whitner away so fast ?— * 

—Upon the like devotion^ os yourselves ; 

To (pratulate the gentle princes there. 

Sk^cesp. Bkhardlll. 

17. In a redprocal sense, mswering to a$. 

Every offence, committed in the state of na- 
ture, may in the state of nature be also punished ; 
and as far forth, as it may in a commonwealth. 

Zaeke. 

As sure, as it is good, that human nature should 
exist ; so certain it is, mat the circular revolutions 
of the earth and planets (rather than other motions, 


which might as possibly have been) do declare 
God. ^ j£ntley. 

18. Going before as, in a comparative 
sense; the first as being sometimes 
understood. 

S^ropromus is as brave a man as Cato. Addison, 
Bright as the tbli, and like the morning fair. Gian, 

19. Answering to sttcA. 

Is it not every man’s Interest, that there should 
be snch a governor of the world, as designs our 
happiness, as Would govern us for our advantage ? 

TUbtsim. 

80. Having so to answer it; in a condi- 
tional sense. 

As far, as they carry light and conviction to any 
other man’s understanding ; so far, 1 hope, my la- 
bours may be of use to him. JuKhe. 

2|. iSo is sometimes understood. 

As in ray speculations I have endeavoured, to 
extinguish passion and prejudice ; 1 am still desir- 
ous of doing some good, in this particular, l^ccta. 

82. Answering to so conditionally. 

5d may th* auspicious queen of love 

To thee, O sacrea ship, be kind ; 

As thou, to whom the muse commends 
The best of poets and of fnends. 

Dost thy committed pledge restore. Dryden. 

83. Before how, it is sometimes rediint* 
ant; but this is in low language. 

As how, dear Syphax? Addisons Cato. 

84. It seems to be redundant before yet; 
to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and this 
hatli as yet lasted but six ; yet there hath been 
much more action in the present war. Addison. 

25. In a sense of compmson, followed by so. 

As when a dab-chick waddles through the copse, 
On feet and wings; and files, and wades, and 
hops ; 

So lab’ring on, with shoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure spread. Pope. 

26, As FOR ; with resp^ to. 

As for the rest of those, who have written 
against roe, they deserve not the least notice. 

Dryden' s Fables, Prrface, 

87. As if; in the same manner that it 
would be, if. 

Answering their questions, os if it were a matter 
that needed It. Lociu. 

28. As TO ; with respect to. 

I pray thee, speak to me, as to thy tliinkings, 
As thou dost rtuninate ; and give thy worst of 
thoughts 

The worst of words. Shakem, Othello. 

They pretend (in general^ to great refinements, 
as to what regards Christianity. Addison on Italy. 

1 was mistaken, os to the day ; placing that acci- 
dent about thirty-six hours sooner, than it hap- 
pened. Swp. 

29. AS WELL AS; equally with. 

Each man’s mind has some peculiarity , as well as 
bis face ; that distinguishes him from aft others. 

Locke. 

It is adorned with admirable pieces of sculpture, 
as uell modern, as ancient* Addison on Italy. 

30. As THOUGH ; aa if. 

These should be at first gently treated, as though 
we expected an imposthumatioti. Sharp's Sure. 

ASA DULCIS. See Benzoin. 

ASA FOE'TIDA. \ns. A gum or 
ASSA FOE'TIDA. f rerin, brought 
from the East Indies, of a sharp taste, 
and a strong ofiensiye smell; which is 
said to dbtil, during the heat of siunmer, 
from a little riirub. Chambers. 

ASARABA'CCA. n. s. [asarum, Lat] 
The flame df a plant. 

Asbe'stins. a4i> [frimi asbestosi] Some* 
thing incombustible, or that partakes 
of the nature and qualities of tine lapis 
asbestos. 


ASBESTOS, ft. s. A soit of 

native fossile stone, which may be split 
into threads and filaments, firom one inch 
to ten inches in length, veiy fine, brittli*, 
yet somewhat tractable, silky, and of a 
greyidi colour. It is almost insipid to the 
taste, indisscduble in water, and endueil 
wi^ the wonderful pKq)erty of romainin^]: 
unconsumed in the fire : but, in two trials 
before the Royal Society, a piece of cloth, 
made of this stone, was found to lose a 
dram of its weight each time* This stone 
is found, in Anglesey in Wales, and in 
Aberdeenshire in Sc^land. Chambers. 

ASCARIDES. n, s. [firom umm^ilss, 
from to leap.] Little worms in 

the rectum, so call^ from their conti- 
nual troublesome motion, causing an 
intolerable itching. Quincy. 

To ASCE'ND. V. n. [ascendo, Lat.] 

1. To move upwards ; to mount; to rise. 

Then, to the heav’n of heav’ns, shall he ascend 
With victory, trium])hing througli the air 
Over his foes and thine. Milt m. 

8. To proceed from one degree of good to 
another. 

By these steps we shall ascend, to more j’ust ideas 
of tne glory of Jesus Christ: who is intimately 
united to God, and is one witli him. 

Watts's Improvement if the Mind. 

3. To stand higher in genealoj^. 

The only incest was in inc ascending (not colla- 
teral) branch ; as, when parents and clnldren mar- 
ried, this was accounted incest. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyssey. 

To A sce'n D.v.a. To climb up any thing. 

Tliey ascend the mountains ; they descend the 
rallies. Delaney's Uevelatim examined. 

Asce'ndable. aiff. [from asccfid,] That 
may be ascended. Did. 

Ascendant, n. s, [from ascend,] 

1 . The part of the ccliplick, at any parti- 
cular time above the horizon ; which is 
supposed by astredogers, to have great 
influence. 

8. Height; elevation. 

He was initiated, in order to gain instruction in 
sciences, that were there in tlieir highest ascend^ 
ant. ^ TimpU. 

S, Superiority; influence. 

By the ascendant he had in his understanding, 
and the dexterity of his nature, he could persuade 
him very much. Ciaremlon. 

Some star (I find) 

Has giv’n thee an ascendant o’er my mind. Dryd. 

When they have got an ascendant over them, 
they should use it with moderation, and not 
make themselves scarecrows. Locke. 

4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 
upwards. 

The most nefarious kind of biistards, arc incc*»- 
tuous bastards; which are begotten between ascend- 
ants and descendants, m ndkdhm; and between 
collaterals, as far aa the divine prolmtioa. 

Ascs'ndant. adj. 

1. Superiour; prcdominifit; overpowering. 

Christ ontdont Mom, before ^e displaces tiim ; 
and shews aa AMant spirit above him. Snitk, 

8. Inanastrolpgicalsenseyabovethehorizon. 

lat^him study the constellation of Tagasus, 
wkighia about that time ascendant. Brown'sVul. Fr. 

AfidifNDBNCY. n. s. [from ascend.] In- 
ftience; power. 

Custom has some ascendency over understanding; 
and, what at one time seemed decent, appears dis- 
agreeable afterwards. Watts, 
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AsrE'NsioN. «. 5. [asQcn^io, Lat.] 
i. 'i'he act of ascemling or rising; fre- 
quently a{^lied to the yisible elevation 
of our Saviour to heaven. 

Then, rising from his grave, 

Spoil’d |)fiucipalitics aiut pow’rs , triumph'd, 

111 opc)\ shew ; and, with ascension bright, 
CjyilivUv led captive ilirough tlicair. Farad, TmI. 
The thing risings or mounting. 

Rrcnerr, in the theory of inebriation; conceiving, 
the brain doth only suffer from vaporous ascensum 
from ilie stoiuacii. Brownes Vulgar Errourt, 

Asce nsion, in astronomy, is either rtgAf 
or oblique, llight ascension of the sun, 
or a star, is that degree of the equinoc- 
tial, counted from the beginning of Aries, 
which rises with the sun or star in a right 
sphere. Oblique ascension is an arch of 
tlie equator, intercepted between the 
first point of Aries, and tliat point of 
tlie equator, which rises together with a 
star in an oblique sphere. 
Asck'nsion-daV. The day, on which the 
ascension of our Saviour is commemorat- 
ed, commonly called Holy Thursday ; the 
Thursday but one, before Whitsuntide. 
Asce'nsional Difference, is the differ- 
ence, between the right and oblique 
ascension of the same point to the sur- 
face of the sphere. Chambers. 

Asce'nsive. adv. [from ascend.] In a 
state of ascent: not in use. 

The cold augments, when the days begin to in- 
ciensc, though the sun be tiienasrensiw;, and rcturn- 
iui; from the winler tropick. Bmcn^sVulgar Errours. 

Asce nt, n . s . [ ascensus , Lat.] 

1. Rise; the act of rising; the act of 
mounting. 

To him with swift ascetit he up return’d, 

Into his blissful bosom reassum d 
Ijijulory, as of old. Milton. 

Tlie way, by which one ascends. 

The temple, and the several degrees of ascent. 
whereby men did climb up to the same, as if it 
had been aicola c<rh, be all poetical and fabulous 

Bacon. 

It was a rock, 

Conspiruous far, winding with one ascent, 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high. MUton. 
5. An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy erects the siglit 
By such a vastosceiU, or swells to such a height. 

Acmiseu. 

A wide flat cannot be pleasant in the Elysiaii 
fields, unless it be diversified with depressed val- 
li \ s and swelling ascents. Bentley. 

To ASCERTAIN, r. a. [acerfener, Fr.] 

1 . To make certain; to fix ; to establish. 

* The divine law both asceriaineih the truth, and 
supplieth unto us the want of other laws. Hooker. 

Money differs from imeomed silver in this, tlmt 
tlic quantity of silver in each piece is ascertained 
by the stamp. Locke. 

2. make confident; to take away 
dMilf often with of. 

Right JodMnt of myself may give me the 
other ccrutioly 1 witt is, ascertain me, that I am in 
the number of <jkkl*i oldldrcn. 

iJhmmmsd's Practical Catechism. 
Tins makes us act, witli a repose of mind and 
wonderful tranquillity ; because it au'ertains us, 
of the goodness of our work. iJrydens Dujresnoy 

AscertaTner. n. s, [from asoeriain.] 
The person, that proves or establiito. 
Ascerta inment, n. s. [from ascefietin.] 

A settled rule.; an established standard. 

For want of ascertainment, how far a writer 
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may express his good wishes for his country, Inno- 
cent intentions may be charged with crimes. 

Swift to Lord Middleton. 
Asce'tick, adj.^ [osrmilite^.] Employed 
wholly in exercises of devotion and mor- 
tification. 

None lived such long lives, as monks and her- 
mits ; sequestered from pfooty^ tO a constant asce- 
tich course of the severest absuiieiice and devotion. 

South. 

Asce'tick. fi. s. He, that retires to devo- 
tion and mortification; a hermit 
I am far fioni comntending those ateeticks; 
that, out of a pretence of keeping themsehes uii- 

r tted from the world, take up their quarters in 
arts. Norris. 

He, that preaches to man, should understand 
what is in man : and that skill can scarce be at- 
tained by an ascetUsk in his solitudes. Atterhury. 
ASCII, ft. s. It has no singular, [from 
a without, and owiA a shadow.] Those 
people, who (at certain times of the year) 
nave no shadow at noon : such are the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone ; because 
they have the sun, twice a year, vertical 
to them. Diet. 

Asci'tes. n. 8. [from acrao? a bladder.] 
A particular species of dropsy ; a swel- 
ling of the lower belly and depending 
parts, from an extravasation and collec- 
tion of water, broke out of its proper 
vessels. This case, when certain and 
inveterate, is universally allowed to admit 
of no cure, but by means of the manual 
operation of tapping. Quincy. 

'There are two kinds of dropsy : the anasarca, 
railed also Icucophlegmacy , hen the extravaaated 
matter swims in the cells of the roemhrana adiposa; 
ami the ascites, when the water possesses the cavity 
of the abdomen. Sharp's Surgery. 

Asci'tical.) adj. [from ascites.] Be- 
Asci'tick. / lon^ng to an ascites; 
dropsical ; nydropical. 

Wtien it is part of another tumour, it is hydro- 
pical, cither aiutsaicuus or ascitical. 

Wisemans Sui^ery, 
Asciti'TIOUs, adj. [ascititius, Lat.] Sup- 
plemental; additional; not inherent; 
not originid. 

Homer has been reckoned an ascititious name 
from some accident of his life. Pojie. 

Ascri'bable, adj. [from ascribe.] That, 
which may be ascribed. 

Tlie greater part have been forward to reject it, 
upon a mistaken persuasion ; that those phrrnu- 
mcna are thr effects of nature’s abhorrency of a 
vacuum, which seem to be more fitly ascribable to 
the weight and spring of the air. Boyle. 

To ASCRFBE. V. a. \ascribo, Lat.] 

1. To attribute to, as a cause. 

I'he cause of hh banishment » unknown ; be- 
cause Uc was unwilling to provoke the emperor, 
by ascr&ing it to any other reason, than what was 
pretended. ^ Dryden. 

To this we may justly ascribe those jealousies 
and encroachments, which render mankind uneasy 
to one anodiigir. Rogers. 

2. To attrimite, as a quality to persons, 
or aeddont to substance. 

These perfoctions must be somewhere ; and 
therefore may much better be ascribed to God, in 
whom we suppose all other perfections to meet, 
tlian to any thing else. TUlotson. 

Ascription, it. $4 [asoriptio, Lat,] The 
act of ascribing. Diet. 

Ascri'ptiti ms. a^. [ascriptitius, Lat] 
That, which is ascribed. DicU 


ASH 

Ash. n. Iffsatinus, Lat. eeyc, Saxon.] 

1. A tree. 

Ihii tree hath pennated leaves, which end in na 
odd lobe, llie male flowers, which grow at a 
remote distance from the fruit, have no petals, but 
consist of many stamina. The ovary oeCoines a 
seed vessel, containing one seed at the bottom, 
shaped like a bmi*s tongue. Miller. 

with which of old he charm’d the aarage train, 
And call’d the mountain ashes to the plain. 

Drydets. 

2. The wood of the Efh. 

Let me twine 

Mine arms about that body, where against. 

My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scar'd the moon with spUuters. 

Shakesp. CoriokHus. 
Asha'med. adj. [fVom shame.] Touched 
with shame ; generally with of before 
the cause of shame, if a noun ; and to, 
if a verb. 

Profess ptiblickly the doctrine of .Tesus Christ, 
not being ashamed if the word of God, or of" any 
practices emoined by It. Taylor's Holy lAving. 
One would have thought, she would have stirr’u , 
but strove 

With modesty, and was asham'd to move. 

Dryden. 

Tills 1 have shadowed, that you may not be 
asham'd f that hero, whose protection you under- 
take, l>rydm. 

Ash-coloured, adj. [from ash and co^ 
lour.] Coloured between brown and 
grey, like tlie bark of an ashen branch. 

Clay, ash-coUntred, was part of a stratum, 
which lay above the strata of stone. 

Woodward on Fossils. 
A'shbn. adj. [from ash.] Made of ash 
wood. 

At once he said, and threw 
His ashen spear; which quiver'd, as it flew. Dntd. 

A'shes. n. s. wants the singular, [leyco. 
Sax. asche, Dutch.] 

1. The remains of any thing burnt. 

Some relicks would be left of it, os when ashes 
remain of burned bodies. Digby on Bodtes. 

This late dissension, crown between the peers, 
Burns under feienod ashes of forg'd love. 

And will at last ureak out inlu a flame. 

Shakesp. Henry VI. 
Ashes contain a very fertile salt, and arc the best 
manure for cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain 
doth not wash away their salt. Mortbner's Hush. 

2. The remains of the body; often used in 
poetry for the carcase, from the ancient 
practice of burning the dead. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king ’ 

Pale ashes of the house of lAiicastcr ! 

Thou bloodless remuapt of that royal blood t 

Shakesptare. 

To great Laertes I bequcatli 
A task of grief, his ornaments of deatii ; 

Xiest, when the fates his royal asha claim. 

The Grecian matrons taint my spotU'ss name. 

Pipe. 

A'shlar, n. s. [with masons.] free 
stones, as they come out of the quarry, 
of different Itngtlis, breadths, and 
thicknesses. 

A'shleering. n. s. [with builders.] 
Quartering in garrets, about two foot 
and a half or three foot high, perpendi^ 
cular to the floor, and reaching to the 
under side of the rafters. Builder's Diet. 
Asho'rk. adv. [from a and shore.] 

1. On shore ; on the land.^ 

The poor Englishman riding in the road, having 
all that he brouglit tfaitheraifiore, would have been 
undone. micigh. 

2. To the shore ; to the Imidi 
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We mm) M lK>otleM spend our vain couimand, 
As send our precepts to tAie lemtban 
To come iMre, Shahesp* Henry Y. 

May tby billows rowl athore 
Tlie and the golden ore* MUton*t Cemut, 

Moor d in a Cblan creek, tuhore I went, 

And all tlie foUowUig niglit in Chios spent. 

dddiion’s Ovid. 

A8H-wb' 0KSS0AY. If, #, The first day of j 
Lent ; so called, fiom the ancient custom 
of sprinkling ashes on the bead, 

A'shwseo. n.t. [from^ osA and weed.] 
An herb. 

Ashy. aif/. |Trcna esA.l Adi-cploured; 
pale ; indimng to a whitisb grey. 

Oft have 1 seen a timely parted ghost 
Of oiky semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless. 


Asi'ds, iidv. [fiom a and side.] 

1, To one side ; out of the perpendicular 
direction. 

The storm rush'd in, and Arcite stood aghast : 
Tbr dames were blown aside; yet shone they bright, 
Fann’d by the wind ; and gave a ruffled light. 

J^den. 

2. To another part; out of the true direc« 
tion. 

He had no brother ; which, though it be a com- 
fortable thing for kings, to have ; yet it drawcth 
the subjects eyes a little aside. Bacon. 

S, From the company ; as, to speak aside. 

lie took him asiae from the multitude. 

Mark, vii. 33. 

A'sinary. adj. [asinarius, l,at.] Be- 
longing to an ass. Diet. 

A'sinine. aiff. [firom esiitus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to an ass. 

You sTmll have more ado, to drive our dullest 
youth, our stocks and stubs, from such nurture ; 
titan we have now, to hale our choicest and hope- 
fullest wits, totliat otintne feast of sow-thistles and 
brambles. Milton. 

To Ask. v. a. [aycian, Saxon.] 

1. To petition ; to beg: sometimes with 
an aecusatioe only ; sometimes with for. 

When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee Jiifgiuencss. Shake^. 

We have nothing else to ask; but that, 

Which you deny already : yet will ask ; 

That, if we fiui in our request, the blame 
May hang upon your luurdness. Shake^. 

In long joumies, ask your master leave to give 
ale to the horses. Swiji 

2. To demand; to claim: as, to mk a 
a price for go^s. 

Ask me never so much dowry and gift ; and I 
will give, according as ye shall say uuto me : but 
give me the damsel to wife. Genesis, xxaiv. 1$. 

lie saw his friends ; who, whelm’d beneath the 
waves, 

I'heir funeral honours claim’d, and adtd their 
quiat graves. JJryden'i JEneid. 

3. To question. 

0 inhabitaiit of Arocr, stand by the way, and 
lespy ! ode him that flietb, and her tliat escaueth ; 
ana say, what is done. Jerenuak, xlviii. 19. 

4. To enquire; wiUieffer before the thing. 

He said, wherefore is it, that thou dost ask q/Ur 

ipy name? And be blessed him there. 

Geneds, xxxii. 29. 

J5, To require ; as ^ysically neoessaiy. 

As it is a great pmnt of art, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all sail ; so to 
take it in and contract it, b no less praise, when 
the argument doth ask it. Ben Jamon. 

A lump of ore, in the bottom of a mine, will be 
stirred by two men’s strength ; which, if you 
bring it to the top of the eim, will ask six meu 
to iur it. Beam. 

The adminiitntloti passel into cBiferent bmids, 
at the end of fwo months ; vhiph pontsibntei to 
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dispatch : but any exigence of state odes a much 
longer time, to conduct any design to its matu- 
rity! • Addism. 

To Ask. v. n. 

J. To petition ; to beg : with fiif before, 
the wng. 

My son, nut thou sinned ? do so no more ; but 
ask pardon for thy former sins. Eeclus. xxt. 1. 

It he ask for bread, will he |dvc him a stone I 

Matt. vii. 9. 

2. To make enquiry; with for or of he- 
fore the thing. To enquire. 

Stand ye in the ways, and see ; and oilc for 
the old paths, whore is the good way ; and walk 
therein, and yc shall find rest for your souls. 

Jerem. vi. 16. 

For ask now, f the days that are past, wliich 
were before thee ; Mince the day, that (iud created 
man upon the earth ; and ade,trom the one side of 
heaven unto the other ; whether there hath been 
any such tiling, as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it? Veut. Iv. 32. 

Ask, Ash, As, do all come from the 
Saxon e^c, an ash tree. 

Gibson*8 Camden. 

AsJiuSJE.}"*- Sideways; obliquely. 

Zelmane, keeping a countenance askance, as she 
understood him not, told him, it became her evil. 

Sidney, 

His wannish eyes upon them bent adtance ; 

And when he saw their labours well succeed, 

He wept fur rage, and threaten’d dire mischance. 

Fa^ax. 

Some say, he bid his angels turn askance 
The ]>ole8 of earth, twice ten degrees and more. 
From ihc sun’s axle : they with mbuur push’d 
Oblique the contrick globe. Milton. 

Aska'unt. adv. ODlitjuely ; on one side. 

At this Achilles roll'd his furious eyes. 

Fix’d on the king asimunt; and thus replies, 

O, impudent. Dryden. 

Since the space, that lies on either side 
The solar orb, is without limits wide ; 

Grant, that the sun had happen’d to prefer 
A hchtaskaunt, but one diameter: 

Lost to the light by tliat unhappy place. 

This globe had lain a frozen loansome mass. 

Blackmore. 

Asker, n. s. [from 

1. Petitioner. 

Have \ou 

Ere now denied the adeer ? and now again 

On Mm, that did not 8.sk but mock, bestow, 

Shaketp. 

The greatness of the asker, and the smallness of 
the thing asked, had been suffleient to enforce his 
request. ^ South. 

2. Enquirer. 

Every asker being satisfied, we may conclude, 
tliat all their conceptions* of being in a place are 
the same. Vi^y of ' Bodies. 

Asker, n. s. A water newt 

Asks' w. adv. [firom a and skew.] Aside; 
with contempt. 

Forj when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 
Then is my soul with life and love inspir’d ; 

But, when ye lowre, or look on me askew, 

I’lien do I die. Spenser. 

Then take it. Sir, as it was writ ; 

Nor look askew, at what it smith : 

There’s no petition in it. Prior. 

To Asla'kr. V. a. [from a, and slake or 
slack.] To remit ; to mitigate ; to slack- 
en. Obsolete. 

But this continual, ctucI, civil war 
No skill can stint, nor reason can asUiki. Spmter. 

Whilst, seeking to aslake thy raging firCL 
Thou in me kind Test much more great des^ 


Asla'nt. tdv. [from a and Ob« 

Hquiely ; on one aidie ; not peependipu* 
larly. 
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There is a willow grows ashnt a brook. 

That thews his hoar leaves in the glassy stream. 

Sudtesp. Hamlet. 

He fell ; the shaft 

Drove thro* his neck, aslant : he spurns the ground; 
And the soul issues, through the weaxon’s wound. 

Drydin. 

Aslb'kp. adv. [firom a and sleep.] 

1. Sleeping; at rest. 

How many thousands of my p oorcst subjects 
Are at thb hour asleep ! O gentle sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, now hive I frighted thee ! 

Shakesp. 

The diligence of trade, and noiseful gain. 

And luxury, more late asleep were laid 
All was tlKs night’s ; and, in her silent reign. 

No sound the rest of nature did invade. Vryden. 

There is no difierence, between a person dsleejf, 
and in an apoplexy; but that the one can be 
awaked, and the other cannot. Arbuthnoi on But. 

2. To sleep. 

If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will 
fall asleep. Bacon* s Essays. 

Thus done the tales, to lied they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lull’d asleep. Milton. 

Aslo'pb. adv. [from a and slope.] With 
declivity; obliquely; not perpendicu- 
larly. 

Set tliem not upright, but aslope, a rcabonable 
depth under the ground. Bacon. 

The curse aslope. 

Glanc’d on tlie ground ; with labour I must earn 
My bread ! what barm ? Idleness had been worse ; 
My labour will sustain me. Milton. 

The knight did stoop, 

And sate on further side aslope. Hudibras. 

Aso'matous. atfj. [from«priv. and ouixes 
a body.] Incorporeal, or witliout abod}^ 

Asp. ) n, s. [espis, Lat ] A kind of 

A'SPICK. J serpent, whose poison kills 
without a possibility of applying any 
remedy. It is said to be very smalb 
and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Those, 
that are bitten by it, die within three 
hours ; and, the manner of their dying 
being by sleep without any pain, Cleo- 
patra chose it. Calmet. 

High-minded Cleopatra, that with stroke 
Of a^*s sting herself did kill. I airy Queiiu 

Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbana dire, 

And dipsas. Milton. 

Asp. ns. A tree. See Aspen. 

ASPA LATHUS. n. s. [Utin.] 

1. A plant, called the rose of Jerusalem, 
or our lady's rose. 

2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, 

oleaginous, somewhat sharp and bitter 
to the taste. Aspalathsts affords an oil 
of admirable scent, reputed one of the 
best perfumes. Chambers. 

1 gave a sweet smell, like cinnamon and aspala- 
thia; and 1 yielded a pleasant odour, like the best 
myrrh. Ecclus. xxiv. 

Aspa'raqus. n.s. [Lat.] The name of a 
plant, it has a rosaceous flower of six 
leaves, placed orbicqlarly ; out of whose 
centre rises the poinlab vlpohtmisto 
a soft id^bular berry, dfliard seeds. 

Miller. 

Aspairsgns sBsvk the taiiMi with a fetid smell, 
especially If SttNrlton they are wMle ; and there- 
fore have hem suspected by some physicians, ab 
not friendly lb tlie fddneys : when they arc older, 
and begin to famlfy, they lose this quality ; but 
tla j|| (tHfy are not so agreeanle. Arbuth. on Aumenis. 

n.s. [aspectus, Lat.] It ap- 
IpilVS anciently to have b^ pronounc^ 
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^fith the accent on the hwt syllable, 
which is now placed on the first, J 
1. Look; air; appearance. 

1 have preiented tlie tongue under a double «*> 
ptct, auabaa justify the dediiitiuu, that it i» 
the best and worst part/Ceixmmmt nfthe Tongue. 

They are, in judgrucnt, the image or pic- 
tuje of H great ruiu ; and have the true ajqyect of a 
'^orld, lying in its rubbish. liumtt'e Theory, 
S. Countenance; look. 

Those eyes of thine from mine have drawn salt 

Sham’d \htur aspeett with store of childish dropi. 

iJtahem. 'Richard 111. 

I am fearful : wherefore frowns lie thus? 

'Tis Ills aihcct of teirour. All's not well. Shakegft. 

Yet had his wtpect iiotliinc of severe, 

But such a face as promis’d liiiii sincere. Dtydcn . 
Then shall thy Ciaggs (and let me calf him 
ninie) 

On th<* cast ore another Pollio shine ; 

>\ illi aspect open shall erect his head. Pope, 
a. (ilance ; view ; act of beholding. 

Fairer than fkiiest, in his faining eye, 

Whose sole aspect be counts felicity. Spenwr. 

Wlien an envious or an amorous a^ect doth 
infect the spirits of another, there is ioined both 
adection and imagination. Bncorrs Nat. Hist. 
4-. Direction towards any point; view 
position. 

The setting sun 


A S P 

Tlie builder, oak sole king of forests all ; 

The aspen, good for statues ; the cypress funeral, 


llg ! 

Slowly descended j ami, with right aspect, 
Agaiiisl the eastein gate of Paradise 
Leveird Ins ev'ning rays. Paratlise ]jwt. 

1 have built a strong wall, faced to the soiith 
aspect with brick. Stetjt. 

5. Disposition of any thing to sonietliing 
else ; relation. 

The light got from the opposite arguings ofi 
men of parts, shewing the ditfeient sides of| 
things, and their various aspects and probabiiitie.s, 
would be quite lost, if every one were obliged 
to say after the speaker. Jjocke. 

6. Disposition of a planet to other pbuiels. 

There's some ill planet reigns : 

I must be patient, till the heavens look 
Witii an more favourable. 

Shakesp. Jointer's Tale. 
Not unlike that, which astrologers call a con- 
junction of planets, of no very benign aspect the 
one to the other. Wotton. 

To the blank moon, 

Her office they prescrib’d ; to tb’ otlier five, 

Their planetary mutiuus and aspects. 

In seatile, square, and triuc, and oiiposlte. 

Paradise Lint. 

Why does not every single star shed a separate 
influence, and have asjtects with other stars of their 
own constellation ? Bentley's Sermons. 

To Aspe'ct. v.a, [aspicio, Lat] To be- 
hold : not used. 

Happy in their mistake, those people, whom 
The iiorlbcrn pole aspects; whomfenrof dcatli 
(The greatest of ail human fears) ne'er moves. 

Temple. 

Aspe'ctable. adj, [aspectaUUsy Lat.] 
Visible ; being the object of sight 

He was the sole cause of tins aspcctahle ami 
perceivable universal. Raleigh. 

To this use, of infonning us what is in liiis 
aspectable world, we shall find the eye well fitted. 

Ray on the Creation. 

A9?£'CtXON. n.s. [from aspect,] Behold* 

A Moorish qtICen, upon aspection of the picture 
of Andromeda, conceived and brought mrth a 
fair one. Brawn. 

As'pen, or J^v, n. «. jespe, Dutch ; asp, 
Dan. epye, trembling. Sax, Somner. 
See Poplar, of which it is a species. 
The leaves of this tree always tremble.] 

The aspen or asp tree hath leaves much tha lame 
with the poplar, only much smaller, and XM>t so 
whke Miormter. 


A'spbn* ^ or aspen.] 

1. Bdoiiiging to the asp tree. 

Oh ! had the monster teen tlmse lily hai^s 
Tremble like aspen leaves upon a lute. J^kesp, 
No gale disturbs the trees ; 

Nor apm leaves confess the gentlest breese. Gay, 

2. Made of aspen wood. 

AS PER, [Lat] Rough; rugged. 

This word 1 liave found only in the fob 
lowing passage. 

All base notes, or very treble notes, give an 
asper souud ; for that the base striketh more air, 
than it can well strike equally. Bacon. 

To A'SPERATE. v.a. [aspero, Lat] To 
roughen ; to make rough or uneven. 

Those oor])uscic8 of colour, insinuating them- 
selves into all (he pores of the body to be dyed^ 
nmy asjierate its superficies, according to the big- 
nesH and texture of the corouscles. Boyk. 

Aspera'tion. n.s. \fvom asperate.] A 
making rough. Diet 

Asperifo'lious. a€(f. [from rough, 
and J'oiium a leaf^ Lat] One of the 
division.s of plants; so called, from tlie 
roughness of their leaves. 

Aspe'rity. n. s. [asperitas, Lat] 

1. Unevenness; roughness of surface. 

Someti'iies the pores and a^)erities of dry bodies 
are .so incommensurate to the particles oi the li- 
<|uor, that they glide over the surface. Boyle. 

2. Roughness of sound; harshness of pro- 
nunciation. 

3. Roughness or ruggedness of temper; 
moroseness; froumess; crabbedness. 

The charity of the out*, like kindly exhalation.s, 
will descend in showers of blessings ; but tJie ri- 
gour and asperity of tlie other, in a severe doom 
ufMin ourselves. GooemmciU of the Tofigiic. 

Avoid all unseemliness and aspcriiii of carriage ; 
do nothing that may argue a pecvisli or froward 
spirit. J 

Astern a'tion. n.s. [aspernatio, Lat.] 
Neglect; disregard. Diet. 

A'.sperous. aty. [asper, Lat] Rough ; 
uneven. 

Black and white arc the most asperaus and une- 
qutd of colours ; so like, that it is hard to distin- 
guish them : black is the most rough. Boyle. 

To ASPE'RSE. V. a. [aspe7 go, Lat.] To 
bespatter with censure or calumny. 

In the business of Ireland, besides the opportu- 
nity to asperse the king, they were safe enough. 

Clarendon. 

Curb that impetuous tongue ; nor rashly vain^* 
And singly raati, averse the sov’reign reign. Pope. 

Unjustly poets we asi>erse ; 

Truth shiiies the brighter, clad in verse. Swift. 

Aspe'rsion. n.s. [aspersio, Lat] 

1. A sprinkling. 

If thou dost break her virgin knot, before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies ; 

No sweet osperaionf shall the heav’as let fall, 

To make tins contract grow. Shakc.w. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; 
whereas the iiistauraiion gives the new unmixed, 
otherwise thin- with some nttle aspersion of tlie old, 
for taste’s sake. Bacon, 

2. Calumny; censure. 

The same aspersions of tlie king, end tlie same 
grounds of a rebellion. Dryden. 

Aspha'ltick. afff. [from asphaftos.] 
Gummy; bituminmxs. 

And with atpltoHick slime, broad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of bell, the gather’d beach 
They fasten'd. Milton. 

AS PH ALTOS. n.$. bitumen.] 

A solid, brittle, black, bituminous, in*- 


ASP 

fl a m maMe substance; resembling pitch, 
and found swimming on the 

^ur&ce or the Lacus AspMtiUs, or 
I^ad Sea, where anciently stood the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is 
cast up, in the nature of liquid pitch, 
from the bottom of this soa; and, being 
thrown upon the water, swims like other 
fat bddiai, and condenses gradually. 
ASPHALTUM. n.s. [Lat.] A bitumi- 
nous stone found near the ancient Ba- 
bylon, and lately in the province of 
Neufchatel; which, mixed with other 
matters, makes an excellent cement, ir>- 
corruptible by air, and impenetrable by 
water; supposed to be the mortar, so 
much celebrated among the ancients, 
with which the waUs of Babylon were 
laid. Chambers. 

A'sphodel. n.B. [liUo-a8phode!us,ljit\ 
Day-lily. Asphodels were by the an- 
cients planted near burying-places, in 
order to supply the manes of the dead 
with nourishment 

By those hajipy souls, who dwell 
In yellow meads of as})hodel. Pope, 

A'spick. n, s. [See Asp.] The name of a 
serpent. 

Why did I 'scape tli’ invcnoin’d a%pick's rage. 
And nil the fiery monsters of the desart, 

To see Uiis day: Addinm. 

To A'SPlRA'rE. V. c. [aspiro, Lat.] To 
pronounce with aspiration, or full breath ; 
as we aspirate horse, house, and hog. 

To Aspirate, v. n. [espiro, Lat.] To 
be pronounced with full breath. 

W^ere a vowd cuds a word, the nc\t begins 
either with u consonant, or what is its cquivali nt ; 
for our 10 and h aspirate. Dryden. 

A'spiratk. adj. [aspii^aius, Lat.] rro- 
nounced with full breath. 

For their being jicrvioiis, you may call them 
(if you please) uerspirate ; hut yet they are not 
aspirate, i. e. witii such an aspiration as h. Holder. 

Aspira'tion. n.s. [ospiratio, Lat.] 

1. A breatlaing after; an ardent wish: 
used generally, of a wish for spiritual 
blessings. 


A soul inspired with tlie warmest aspirations af- 
ter celestial lieatiturie, keeps its poweis attentive. 

Watts 

2, The act of aspiring, or desiring some** 
thing high and great. 

Tis he ; 1 ken the inaniicr of his gait : 

He ri^ on his toe ; that spirit of his 
In asfiraSion lifts iiiin from the earth. Shakesp. 

3. The pronunciation of a vowel with full 
breath. 

^ H is only a guttural asjnration, i. e. a more fus- 
cible impulse of the breath from the lungs. Holder. 

To ASPI RE. V . n. [aspiro, Lat] 

1 . To desire with eagerness ; to pant after 
something higher: sometimes, with the 
particle to. 

Most excellent lady ! no expectation in others, 
nor ho^.e in himself, could aspire to a higher mark, 
than to he thought wortiiy to be praised by ^ou. 

His father's grave counsellors, by whose means 
be had a^ir'd to the kingdom, he cruelly tor.tuft)cL 

KrwUn. 

Hence springs that universal strong desire, 
Which all menliave of i;iiaoitality : 

Nut some few spirits unto this thought asms % 
But all men's minus in this united be. Vavwt, 
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Horace dtd ne’er to epic bays ; 

Kor lofty Mttfo atoop to lyndk lays. iic 9 common. 

Till tn^L m helpless, hopeless, homely swain ; 

1 sought not freedom, nor aspir'd to gain. Dfyden, 

Afloiring to be gods, if angels fell, 

Amriug to be angels, men rebel. Pope. 

2, Sotnetimes, nith ajter. 

Those are raised above sense, and aspire after 
immortality, who believe the perpetual duration 
of their souls. ‘ TiUotson. 

Tliere is none of us, but who would be thought, 
tlirouyhout the whole course of his nfe, to aspire 
(^er nnmortaljty. Aiterbury. 

d* To rise ; to tower. 

There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire tOt 
That sweet aspect of princes, and our ruin, 

More pangs and fears, than war or women have. 

Shakespeare. 

My own breath still foments the fire ; 

Whicli flaiuea as high, as fancy can aspire, Walltr. 

Aspl'RER. n.s. [from One that 

ambitiously stnves to be greater than 
lie is. 

They ween’d, 

To win the mount of God ; and, on his throne 
To set tlie envier of ins state, the proud 
Asptrer: but their thoughts prov’d fond and vidn. 

MiUon. 

Asportation, n. s. [asportatio, I^t.] 
A carrying away. Did, 

Asqiu'nt. adv, [from a and squint, '\ Ob- 
liquely ; not in the straight line of vision. 

A ‘■inule guide may direct the way better, tluni 
five hundred ; who nave contrary ^ewjs, or l<»(»k 
asquint, or shut their eyes. Swi/t 

Ass. n. s. [asinvsj Lat.] 

1 . An animal of burden, remarkable for 
sluggishness, patience, hardincus, conrbc 
ness of food, and long life. 

You have ainoni: you many a purchas’d .sla\e ; 
Which, like your ussen and your dogs and mules. 
You iHe 111 abject and in slavish pait, 

Because you bought them. Shakeipeare. 

2, A stupid, heavy, dull fellow ; a dolt. 

1 do begin to perceive, that 1 am made an a,«. 

Sh ike^pcare 

That such a craft > mother 
Should yield the world to this a%s ! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain *, and >et her son 
Gannol take two from twenty, for lus lieail, 

And leave eighteen. ShaUspeaic. 

To ASSAIL. V a, [assfiHler^ Fr] 

1. To attack in a ho^ile manner; to as- 
sault; to fall upon; to invade. 

So, when he saw liis flatt’ring arts to fail ; 

Witli greedy force he ’gan the fort t’ avtcul 

Fatrq Queen. 

2. To attack with argument ; censure ; or 
motives applied to the passions. 

JVIv gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let iis assail the family of York. Skahesp. 

Slio will not stay the siege of ioving terms, 

Nor hide th’ encounter of assailing eyes, Shakesp. 

How have 1 fear’d your fate’ but (ear’d it moat, 
When love assatCd you on the Libyan coast. Vryd. 

^ All hooks he rends, and all he reads assails, 
From Dry den’s Fables down toD— y’s Tales. 

^ , Pope. 

In vani Thalestris witli reproach assails; 

For who can move, when fair Belinda foils ? Pope. 

Assai lable. adj\ [ftom iwaiV.] That, 
which may be attacked. 

Banqno, and his Flesnce, lives. «-» 

— vBnt in them nature’s copy ’s not eternal.— ] 
— Tlicre’s comfort yet, they ore assailable. 

SkAkapeetre. 

A$»a'ii,ant. n. 0. [atmillmt, Fr.] He, 
th«t attaekt ; in qipoaitint to defendant. 

The tame was so well enoNRiMered, by the de- 
fendants ; that the obstinacy of the assmUmts did ^ 
but incr’^ase the loss. Hayward. 
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I’ll put myself in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber smirch my face; 

The like do you i so shall we pass along, 

And never stir assailants, S^akesf^e. 

Assailant, mff. Attacking; Mvaoing* 

And us evening dragon came, 

Assailant on the perched roosts 

Of tame villntick fowl. Milton. 

Assa'iler. It.#, [from ‘tShe, who 
attacks another. 

Baihtdius heated, so pursued our oisaiiers, that 
one of them slew him. Sidney. 

AssAPA'NiCKa ft.#. A little animal of 
Virginia, which is said to fly by stretch- 
ing out its shoulders and its skin; and 
is called in English, tlie flying squirrel. 

Trevonx, 

Assa'rt. ft. #. [essnrt, from essarfer, Fr. 
to clear away wood in a forest ] An 
ofTence committed in the forest, by 
plucking up those woods by the roots, 
that are thickets or coverts of the forest ; 
and by making them as plain, as arable 
land. Cowdl, 

To Assa'rt. V. < 1 . [marfrr, Fr.] To 
commit an assart See Assart. 

ASSA'SSIN. \n. $. [atsnssin, Fr. a 

AssA'ssiNATK.j Word, brought origin- 
ally from Asia ; where, about the time 
of the holy war, there was a set of men 
called assassins, as is supposed for Arsa^ 
cidee : who killed any man, without 
regard to danger, at the command of 
their chief.] A murderer; one, that 
kills by treachery, or sudden violence. 

Ill the very iiiomeut, an (he knight withdicw 
fiom the duke, this asstmauiU ep^e hiin, with a 
back blow, a deep wound into his left side. 

* , ' fVotton. 

The Syrian king ; v'bo, to surprize 
One man, assassin like had levy’d war, 

War unproclaim’d. Milton. 

The old king ii hist murdered; and the peison, 
that did it, is unKiiown— ’last the soldiers seize 
him, for one of the asMssinaSes; and let me alone, 
to Hccu'^e him afterwards. ^ ^ _ Vrqdcn. 

Here liir’d assassins for their gain invade ; 

And treach’rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. 

Creech. 

AVhen she hears of a murder, she enlarges more 
on llic guilt of the suficring person, than of the 
assassin, ^ Addts.n, 

Orestes brandish’d the revenging sword ; 

Slew the dire pair ; and gave to fun’ral flame 
The vile ««> ivsm, and adult’rous dami\ Pope. 

Useftil, wo grant ; it serves, what life requires j 
But, dieadful too, the dark assassin hires. Peme. 

Assa'ssinatk. If, # [fVom assassin,'\ Tlie 
crime of an assassin ; murder. 

Were not all assassinates and popular insurrec- 
tions wrongfully cliaslised, if the meanness of Uie 
offenders indemnified tlicm from puiiishnKmt ^ 

Pope. 

To Ass a'bsin ATE. v.a. [from assassin.] 

1. ^To murder by violence. 

’ Help, neighbours, my house is broken open by 
force ; and I am ravisheo, and like to heatsassinated. 

Vryden. 

What could provoke thy madness, 

To assaumate so great, so brave a man ? Philifw . ; 

2. To way-lay ; to take by treacheiy. This 
meaning is perhaps peculiar to Milton. 

Such usage, as your honourable lords 
Afford me, assassinated and betray'd •, 

Who durst not, with your whole United pow’rs, I 
In fight withstand one single and enarm’d. MiUon. 

AssAssiNA'TiON.n.f. [fromoMOMiiMi/f.] 
The act of atsaaainating; murder hy 
violence. * 
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It wne done quickly' ; if th' amubwtim 
Could trammel up the consequence. ShoMtp^ 
The duke finish'd his course by a wicked asssss* 

Ckimdm. 


Assassin a'tor. n. #. [flrom assassinate,] 
Murda*er ; mankiller ; the person that 
kiUs another by violence. 

Ass ACTION. It*#, [assatus roasted, Lat.] 
Roasting. 

The egg, expiring less in the clivatlon or boil- 
ing; whereas, in the assation or roasting, it will 
sometimos abate a drachm. 

Brown's Vulgar Lrrours. 

.ASSA'ULT. It. #. [assau/t, French.] 

1. Attack; hostile onset: opposed to rf#- 
fence. 

Her spirit had been invincible against all as- 
saults of ftfiection. &hul,eiqt. 

Not to be shook, thyself; but all assaults 
Bafliing, like thy hoar cliffs the loud sea wave. 

Thomson. 

2. Storm; opposed to sap or siege, 

Jason took at h'ast a thousand men, and sud- 
denly made an uMiult upon tlie city, il Mac. v. 5. 

Atici some (lays siege, he resolved to try the 
fortune of an assault: he succeeded therein so for, 
that he hud taken tlie prij^cipal tower and fort. 

Ba^. 

3. Hostile violence. 

Themselves at discord fell, 

And cruel combat join’d in middle space, 

With horrible assault and tury fell. Fairy Queen. 

4. Invasion ; hostility ; attack. 

After some unhappy assaults upon the preroga- 
tive by the parliament, which produced its disso- 
lution, there followed a composure. Clarendon. 

Theories, built upon narrow foundations, are 
very hard to be supported against the assaults of 
opposition. Locke. 

5. In law, A violent kind of injury, of- 

fered to a man’s person. It may be 
committed by offering of a blow, or by 
a fearful speech. CowelL 

6. It has upon, before the thing assaulted. 

To Assa'ult. V a. [from the noun.] To 

attack ; to invade ; to fall upon with 
violence. 

I’he king granted the .Tews, to gather them- 
selves together, ami to stand for their life, to de- 
stroy all the power, that would assault them. 

Esth. viii. 11. 

Before the gates, the cries of babes new-born. 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn. 
Assault his ears. Drydcn. 

New curseil steel, and more accursed gohi. 
Gave mischief birth, and made that mihclnef bold ; 
And double death did wietched man invade. 

By steel assaulted, and by gold betray’d., iVjfden. 

Assa ulter, u. s [from assauk,] One, 
who violently assaults another. 

NciihiT liking (heir eloquence, nor fearing their 
might, we csteeaied few swonls, in a just dcicncc, 
able to resist many unju&t assaulters. Suiuey. 

ASSAT. n.s, [es^aye, Fr. from which, 
ihe ancient writers borrowed assay, ac- 
cording to tho sound; and tlie latter, 
essay, according to the writing : but the 
senses now diffeiing, thi^y lOay con- 
sidered as two woi^j 

1. EKamin 

this be. 

By no : ’tis a Mgcant, 

To keep as in folsc gaxe. Shakesj . 

2. In law« The examination of measures 

and weights, nsed by the clerk of the 
jliMrket Cowell, 

9* The first entrance upon any thing ; a 
taste for trial. 
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For well he weened^ that to glorious belt 
Would tempt his guest to take thereof amay, 

Fairy Queen, 

4m Trial by danger or diatress ; difficulty 
hardship. 

She heard with patience all, unto the end ; 

And strove, to master sorrowful amy. Fairy Qu. 

The men he prest but late, 

To hard amya unht, unsure at need ; 

Yet arm’d to point, in well attempted plate. 

Fairfax, 

Be sure to find, 

What I foretcl thee ; many a hard amy. 

Of dangers, and adversities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Israel’s sceptre get fist hold. Milton, 

To Assay. v,a. [essaj/er^ Fr.] 

1. To make trial of ; to make experiment 
of. 

One, that to bounty never cast his mind ; 

Ne thouglit of honour ever did amy 
Ilia baser breast. Sjpenser. 

Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general, 
a little to am,v tliem ; and so, witli some horse^ 
xnen, charged them home. Hayward. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 
picked out of my conversation, that he dares in 
this manner amy me ? Skakeap. 

2. To apply to, as the touchstone in as- 
saying metals. 

Whom thus alflicted when sad Evo beheld. 
Desolate where she sat; approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his fierce passion she amy a. Milton, 

3. To try ; to endeavour. 

David girded his sword upon his armour ; and 

he arnyed to go, fur he had not proved it. 

1 Sam, xvii. 59. 


Assa'yer. n. $, [from assay.] officer 
of the mint, for the due trial of silver; 
appointed between the master of the 
mint, and the merchants that bring 
silver thither for exchange. Cowell. 

I'he smelters come up to the amyers, within 
one in twenty. Woodward on Fostilt. 

Asskcta'tion. n. s. [asseciatio, Lat] 
Attendance, or waiting upon. Diet. 
Assecu'tion. n,«. [from <i«c- 

cuium to obtain.] Acquirement; the 
act of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a person, after he has been 
in full possession of a second benefice, cannot re- 
turn again to his first ; because it is immediately 
void by his assecution of a second. Ayliffe's Parer. 

Assemblage. UmS. [assembluge, Fr.] 

1. A collection; a number of individuals 
brought together. It differs from assem- 
bly, by being applied only, or chiefly, 
to things ; assembly being used only, or 
generally, of persons. 

All, that we amass togetlier in our thoughts, is 
positive ; and the amrnSlage of a great number 
of positive ideas of space or duration. Locke. 

2. Tile state of being assembled. 

O Hartford (fitted, or to shine in courts. 

With unaffected grace; or walk the plains, 

With inuot'ence and meditation joiiiM 

In toft amMage) listen to my song ! Thanuon, 

Ta* A8S£'MBLE. V, a. [assembler, Fr.] 
To bring to^jdffier into one place. It 
is used both of persons and things. 

And he sliall set op au eUfup for the nations, 
and shall assemlM the outcsstref I«fael, and gather 
logethcr the dispersed of Judah. 7iaigi^xi. 12. 

He wonders, tor what end you have ameHAI^d 
Such troojts of citizens to come to him. Shokap- 

To As.se'mble. V. n. To meet t<^etb«r: 

These men ammhled, and found Daniel 
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Ass'embit. 11 . f. A com- 

pany met together. 

They had heard by fame, 

Of this so npble and so fab assembly. 

This nig^t to meet kens. Shakesp, 

Asse'nt. fi. s. [assensus, Lat] 

1. The act of agreeing to any thing. 
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Wnkitit the king's Oftenl or knowie^. 

You wrought to be a legate. Skake^. Hen, VIU. 

Faith is the assent to any proposition, not thus 
made out by the deduction of reason, but upon 
the credit of the proposer. Xpeke. 

All the arguments on both sides must be laid in 
balance ; and, u|)on the whole, the understanding 
determine its asient, Locke. 

2e Consent; affreement. 

To urge any thing upon the church ; requiring 
thereunto tliat religious oiseatof Christian oelier, 
wlierewith the words of the holy prophets are re- 
ceived, and not to shew it in senpture ; this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
and execrable. Hooker, 

The evidence of Qod's own testimony, added 
unto the natural astent of reason concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the same. Hooker. 

To ASSE'NT. V. n. [assentire, Lat,] To 
concede ; to yield to, or agree to. 

And the Jews abo assented, saying, that these 
things were so. Acts, xxiv. 9. 

Assentation. «.* s. [asseniatio, Lat] 
Compliance with the opinion of an- 
other, out of flattery or dissimulation. 

Diet. 

Asse'ntment. n. s. [from assent.] Con- 
sent. 

Their arguments are but precarious, and subsist 
upon the cTiarlty of our assentments. Br. Vulg. Err. 
To ASSERT. V. a. [assero, Lat.] 

1 . To maintain ; to defend either by words 
or actions. 

Your forefathers have asserted the party, which 
they chose, till death : and died, for its defence. 

Dryden. 

2. To affirm ; to declare positively. 

S. To claim ; to vindicate a title to. 

Nor can the groveling mind, 

In the dark dungeon of the Uiuds confin'd, 

Assert the native skies, or own its beav’nJy kind. 

Dryden. 

Asse'rtion, n.s. [from assert] 

1 . The act of asserting. 

2. Position advanced. 

If any affirm, the earth doth move ; and will not 

believe with us, it staudeth still ; because he halli 
probable reasons for it, and 1 no mfallible sense 
or reason against it ; I will not quarrel with his 
assertion. Drowns Vulgar Errours. 

Asse'rtive. a(f}. [from assert] Positive; 
dogmatical; peremptory. 

He was not so fond of the principles he under- 
took to illustrate, as to boast their certainty ; pro- 
posing tliem, not in a confident and assertive form, 
but as probabilities and hypotheses. Glanv. 

Asse'rtor. n. s. [from assert] Main- 
tainer; vindicator; supporter; aflirmer. 

Among th’ asteriors of free reason's claim. 

Our nation's not the least in worth or fame. Dryd. 

Faithful assertor of thy country's cause, 

Britain with tears shall bathe thy glorious wound. 

PrtOT, 

It is an usnal piece of art, to undemiinc the 
authority of fundamental trutlis, by pretending to 
siiew how weak the proofs are, which their osier- 
tors employ in defence of them. Atterbury. 

To Asse'rvs. r. a. [asservio, Lat.] To 
serve, help, or second. Diet. 

To ASSESS. V. a. [from assestare, Ital, to 
make an equilibniim, or balance,] To 
charge with my certain sum* 


Before the receipt of them in this office, tl ev 
wem eiiemad hy the affidmvU from the tiaie ol tii 
mquwtlpn JGodiid. Bacon. 

Asss'asiON. fi« t. [assessiOf Lat] A littiiig 
down by one> to give asffistanee or ad« 
vice. ^Dict. 

Asse'ssment. fLs. [from To assess.] 

1. The sum, levied on certain pivc^rty^ 

2. The act of assessing. 

What greater immunity and happiaess can there 
be to a people, than to be liable to no laws, but 
what they midee themseivei ? To be subject to no 
contribution, assessment, or any pecuniary levy 
whatsoever ; but what they vote, and voluntarily 
yield unto themselves? Howet 

Asse'ssor, ft. s. [assessor, Latl 

1. The person, that sits by another ; gene- 
rally used of those, who assist the judge. 

Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears ; 

And lives and crimes, with his assessors, hears : 
Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rowls ; 
Absolves the just, and dooms the guilty souls. 

Dryden 

2. He, that sits by another, as next in 
dignity. 

To his Son, 

Th' assessor of his throne, he thus began. MUton 
Twice stronger than his sire, who sat above, 
Assessor to the throne of thund’ring Jove. Dryil. 

3. He that lays taxes ; derived from assess. 
A'ssETS. n. s. without the singular, [as- 

sez, Fr.] Goods sufficient to discharge 
that burden, which is cast upon the exe- 
cutor or heir, in satisfying the testators 
or ancestors debts or legacies. Whoever 
pleads assets, sayetb n^ing ; but that 
the person, against whom he pleads, 
hath enough come to his hands, to dis- 
charge what is in demand, Cowell, 
To ASSE'VEIl. 7 v. a, [assevero, Lat.] 
To Ass E'VER ATE. ) To affirm with great 
solemnity, as upon oath. ^ ' 

Asseveration, n, s. [from asseverate.] 
Solemn aflirmation, as upon oath. 

That which you are persuaded of, yo have it 
no otherwise than by your own only probable col- 
lection; and therefore such hold assci'erations, as 
in him were admirable, should, in your mouths, 
but argue rasluiess. ^ Hooktr, 

Another abuse of the tongue I might add ; ve- 
hement asseverations upon slight and trivial occa- 
sions. ^ Jiay on the Creathn. 

The repetition gives a greater emphasis to the 
words, and agrees better with the vehemence of 
tlie speaker in iiiakinc; his asseveration. 

Broomes Notes on the Odyssey. 

A'ssheao. n. s. [fromaw and head ] One 
slow of apprehension ; a blockhead. 

WiUyouVlp an osskead, and a coxcomb, and 
a knave, a thin-faced knave, a gull? Shak. Ham. 

Assidu'ity. ft. s. [assiduitt*, Fr. assi^ 
duitas, Lat.] Diligence ; doseness of 
application. 

1 have, with much pains and assiduity, qualified 
myself for a noroenclator. ^ Addison. 

^ Cun he, who has undertaken this, want convic- 
tion of the necessity of his^ utmost vigour and 
assiduity to acquit himself of it? Rogers, 

We observe the address and assiduity th^ will 
use to corrupt us. Kogert. 

ASSIDUOUS, adj. [assiduus,lAt,] Con- 
stant in application. 

And if by pmy’r 

Incessant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would net cease 
To weary him with my asmuma cries. MiUem. 

The most assiduous talebeatert, and bitterest tie- 
vilers, are often kaifrwitted people. 

* Gweriinient rf the Tongue. 
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A S-S 

In ftuliuiieri you* Me the hen giving herself 
grefttct freemns* end quitting lier cure w above 
two houin togetmr; out in winter, when the 
rigour of the seMn would chill the pHnciplUs of 
lire, end dcitrogr the young one^ ^ grouts more 
amdumu in her attendunoei and i tay t away but 
half tha iinie. AddSm, 

Each still renews her htUc labour. 

Nor jostles her mtidtum nei^boar. Prior. 

kSsi'DVOVSLY. adp. prom amidtump.] 
Diligently ; oontiniudly. 

Tlie trade, that obliges artifieers to be oMu- 
mtsly conversant with their matoriala. Is that of 
glass-men. Boyle, 

The habitable earth mav have been perpetually 
the drier, seeing it is otMuouily drained and ex- 
hausted by tlie seas. Bentley, 

Fo Assi'egs. e. a. [oppUger, Fr.] To 
eWe Obsolete. Diet. 

On th’ other side th’ oedeged castles ward 
Their stedfast arms did mightily maintain. Spent, 

iSSIEN'TO. n. «• [In Spanish^ a con- 
tract or bargain.] A contract or inven- 
tion between the kinff of Spain and 
other powers^ for furnishing the Spanish 
dominions in America with negro slaves. 
To ASSrON. v,a. lassigner, Fr. as- 
iigno, Lat.] 

1. To mark out ; to appoint 

lie amgneil Uri^ unto a place where he knew 
that valiant men were. * Sam, xi. 16. 

I'he two armies were atdgned to the^ leading of 
two generals, both of them rather courtiers assured 
to the statu, than martial men. JBacon. 

Both joining, * a . 

As join’d in injuries, one enmity 

Against a foe by doom express astign'd us, j 

That cruel serpent. Milton. 

True quality is neglected, virtue is oppressed, 
and vice triumphant. Iho last day will assign to 
every one a station suitable to his cuaroctcr. 

Addison. 

2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no such intrinsick, natural, settled 

▼nine in any thing, us to make any assigned quan- 
tity of it constantly worth any assigned quantity of 
another. ^ Locke. 

3. [In law.] In general, to appoint a de- 
puty, or make over a right to another ; 
in particular, to appoint or set forth, as 
to assign error, is to shew in what part 
of the process error is committed; to 
assign false jud^ent, is to declare how 
and where the jud^ent is unjust ; to 
assign the ccssor, is to shew how the 
plaintiff had cessed, or given over ; to 
assign waste, is to shew wherein espe- 
dalfy the waste is committed. Cowell, 

AssTgnadle. adj, [from assign,] That 
which may be marked out, or fixed. 

Aristotle held that it streamed bv connatural 
result and emanation from Ciod ; that there was 
no instant ttss'gmiWi; of God’s eternal exifcteucu, in 
which the woild did not also co-exist. South, 

Assigna'tion. n, s. [assignation, FrJ 

1. An appointment to meet: used gene- 
rail v of love appointments. 

Inc lovers expected the return of this stated 
hour with as much impatience as if it had been a 
real assignation. Spectator. 

Or when a whore, in her vocation, 

Keeps punctual to an atdgmtum. Snifi. 

2. A making over a thing to another. 
Assignee, n.s, [asrignd^Fr,] He that 

is appointed or depu^ by another to do 
any act, or perform apy business, or en- 
joy any commodity^ And an assignee 
may be eitherin dm or in law; assignee 
in deed, is he that is appointed by a 


ASS 

person; assignee inlaw, is he whom the 
law maketh so, witbemt any itopoint- 
ment of the person* Cowell, 

Aaai'GNBR. Hi [from asifgn^] He that 
appoints. 

The gospel U St onec llie otdgner of our tasks, 
and the majjpMine of our streiigtli. Decay Piety, 

Assi'ONklBNt. n, a. [from ass^n.] Ap- 
propriation of one thing to another 
thing or person. I 

The only thing which maketh any place pub- ! 
lick, is the pubuck asttgiwieiit thereof unto such 
dudes. Hooker. 

This institution, which assigns it to a person, 
whom we have no rule to know, is just as good as 
an asdgntnent to no body at all. Locke. 

Assi'milablb. aiff, [from assimilate.] 
That which may be converted to the 
same nature with something else. 

The spirits of many will find but naked halnlF- 
tions; meeting no aumildbles wherein to re-act 
their natures. Brownes Vulgar Errours. 

To ASSI'MILATE. r.n. [assimilo, Lat,] 
To perform the act converting food 
to nourishment. 

Birds astmilate less, and excem more, than 
beasts ; for their cxcreromitt are ever liciuid, and 
their flesh generally more dry. Bacon's Nat. Hut. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beasts, be- 
cause their flesh doth assimilate more finely, and 
sccemeth more subtilely. Bacon's Natural History. 

To Assi'milatb. V. a. 

1. To bring to a likeneu, or resemblance. 

A ferine and necessitous kind of life would 
easily astimUate at least the next generation to bar- 
barism and ferinenesi. Hale. 

Tliey are not over-patient of mixture ; but such, 
whom they cannot assinulate, soon find it their 
interest to remove. ^ Sui/t. 

2. To turn to its own nature by digestion. 

Tasting concoct, digest, assimilate, 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Milton. 

Hence also animals and vegetables may assimi- 
late dieir nourishment ; moist nouribhment easily 
changing its texture, till it becomes like the dense 
earth. Ncu'ton. 

Assi'milateness. n.8o [from assimilate,] 
Likeness. Diet. 

Assimila'tion. n.s. [from assimilate.] 

1. The act of converting any thing to the 
nature or substance of another. 

It furthers the very act of auimilation of nourish- 
ment, by some outward emoilients that luake the 
parts more apt to assimilate. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

2, The state of being assimilated, or be- 
coming like something else. 

A nourishment in a large acceptation, but not 
in propriety, conserving Uic body, not repairing 
it by assimilation, but preserving it by ventilation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


It is as well the instinct as duty of our nature, 
to aspire to an assimilation with God 
most laudable and generous ambition 


even the 


Decay (f FUty 

7b AssTmblate. v.a, [assimulo, Lat.] 
To feign ; to counterfeit. Diet 

Assimbla'tion. n.s. [assimulatio, Lat.] 
A dissembling ; a counterfeiting. Diet. 

To ASSIST. V. a, [assister, Fr. assisto, 
Lat.] To help. 

Receive her in the Lord, as becometh saints, 
and assist her in whatsoever business she hath need. 

Horn. xvi. 2. 

It is necessary and assisting to all our oUier in- 
tellectual faculties. Locke, 

Acquaintance with method will assin one in 
ranging human affairs. Watts’s Logick. 

no sooner yielded to adultery, but she 
agreed to fffritf in the murder of her husband. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 


ASS 

Assi'staNce. n. e, [assistance, Fr.] Help ; 
frirtheronce. 

Tlie Council of Trent commends recourse, not 
only to the prayers of the saints, but to their aid 
aiio astisUmee: nbat doth tills aid and osssstanee 
•Igiufy? Simingjieet. 

You have abundant osdstamees for this kiiow- 
Icijge, in excellent books. Wake's Prep, for Death, 

Let ui entreat this necessary assistance, that by 
hb grace he would lead us. Rogers. 

Abhi'stahTp aeffp[ix(maeeiet.] Helping; 
lending aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and 
were assistant to him openlv, or at least under hand. 

Holds Common Law cf England, 

For the performance of this work, a vital or 
directive principle seemeth to be asstsumt to the 
corporeal. Grcic. 

Assi'stant. ft. s. [from iiesist,] 

1. A person engaged in an affair, not as 
principal, but as auxiliary or ministerial. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
wore usually sent as assistants or attendants, ac- 
cording to the quality of the persons. Boron. 

2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a softer 
word for an attendant. 

The pale assistants on each oUter star’d, 

With gaping mouths, for issuing words prepar’d. 

Drydcn, 

ASSrZE. n. s. [assise a sitting, Fr.] 

1. An assembly of knights and other sub- 
stantial men, with the bailiff or justice, 
in a certain place, and at a certain time. 

2. A jury. 

3. An ordinance or statute. 

4. The court, place, or time, where and 

when the writs and processes of assize 
are taken. Cowell. 

Tlie law was never executed by any justices ot 
assise; but the people left to their own laWs 

Dams on Ireland. 

At each assize and term, wc try 
A thousand rascals of as deep a dye. Dryd. Juv, 

6. Any coqrt of justice. 

The judging God shall close the book of fate, 
And there the last assises keep. 

For those who wake, and those who sleep. Dryd. 

0. jlssize of bread, ale, SfC. Measure of 
price or rate. Thus it is said, wbai 
wheat is of such a price, the bread shall 
be of such assize. 

7. Measure ; for which we now use size. 

On high hill’s top I saw a stately frame, 

An hundred cubits liigli by just assize, 

With hundred pillars. Spenser, 

To Assi'ze. V. a, [From the noun.] To fix 
tlie rate of any thing, by an assize or writ. 

As.si'zer. orAssi'sER. n.s, [fromo^me.] 
Is an officer, that has the care and over- 
sight of weights and measures. Chamb. 

Asso'ciable. af{j. [associahllis, Lat.] 
That, which may be joined to another. 

To ASSO'CIATE. r. a. [associer, Fr. aj- 
socio, Lat ] ^ 

1. To unite with another, 

A fearful army, led by Cam Jltrcins, 
AtsocuUtd with Aufidtus, rages 
V i>on our torritoples. ^ Shahespeai e. 

2. To adopti^ ainfrieiid, upon equal terms. 

Associate ill font town a wand’ring train ; 

And stralngers in your palace entertain. Dn/den. 

3* To accompany ; to keep company with 

another. 

Triends should associate friends in grief and woe. 

S/iakapoan. 

4. To unite; to join. 
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Sonic oleaginous particles uiiporceivedty aM*ci- 

6." k i^’gener'^iy the parUcle wmft; *'» de- 

he asto^ateiJth his^er’s enemies. ‘’“"I® “ ' 

To Asso'Ciate. e. «. To unite himself; ^ 

to join himself. **”'"5' arP«r«> »»ve 

fed^ate; joined in interwt or puiimse. ^ 


To ASSUA'GE. 


While 1 descend through darkness ^ 

To luy tuuociate pow’rs, them to acquaint 
With’ these successes. MUton, 

Asso'giatk. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A person, joined with another ; a part- 
ner. 

They persuade the king, now in old age, to 
make Vlniigus his assocuUe in government with 
liitn. Sidney. 

2. A confederate, in a good or neutral I 
sense ; an accomplice in ill. 


Refresltiug winds the iuhimer^s hrmu muage; ^ r . , - 

And kindly warmth drsanus the winter^s rate. l**'*^!}*^ looks, and bis astuming air, 

Addison Thg^wn of Isis could no Ipuger bear. Vrydm. 
\ To annease * to nacifv ?**** qver-forward in business, «». 

neWthele..; «>»»«'•«“•». •»<! Wtor, in 

Sinceno»ght««.««.iftu.alice. -hen 'u. ^ ASSUMPSIT, n.s. [osmmo, Lat.] A 


^The derivation of Assv'mkb. n.s. [(ran assume.] An amv 
an: Mmshew de- gant man; a man. who daims more 
tre, m assuatiare ; than hit dm. 

eet ; (ran whence Cw aui to wiae la any eonrw, in which be hi 

s!£ 5 i.“»^T.;a 3 rsfws 

nmer-. hwu ouuatt : A/ro^ , BaUghty. 


This was necessary, ibr die securing the people 
from their fears, capable of being assuaged by no 
other means. Ciorendan. 

Shall I, t* omuage 
Tlu'ir brutal rage, 

Tlie regal stem destroy ? JOryden*s AQnon. 


I'lnni defender, and his associates, have sithence 3. To ease ; as, the medidlie dSStItfgeSpaln. 
rjposed to the world a form, sucli as thciiisclves ASSUAOK. V. «. To abate. AsStJ 


voluntary promise, made by word ; 
whereby a man tideeth upon him, to per- 
itorm or pay any tiung to another ; it 
contains any vm*bal promise, made upon 
consideration. Cowell, 


like. Hooker 

A companion ; implying some kind of 
eouality. 

He was accompanied, with a noble gentleman, 
no unsuitable associate. Wotton. 

Sole Eve, associate sole, to me (beyond 
Compare) above all living creatiir<»f. dear. MUton. 

blit my associates now my stay deplore, 
InipHrient ramie's Odyssey. 

Associa'tion. n,s. [from aMocitr/c.] 

1. Unio»f conjunction ; society. 

'J lie chuith, being a society, bath the aelf-sanic 
original grouiHJ.s, which other politick societies 


"God made tlic wind, to pass over the earth; 
and the waters assuaged, Gen. viii. 1. 

Assua'gement. n,i. [from assuage,] 
Mitigation ; abatement of evil, 
lell me, when slull these weary woes have 
end ; ^ 

Or shall their ruthless torment never cease. 

Hut all my days in pining languor spend. 
Without hope of assuagement or release. 

Sjtenscr's Sonnets. 

Assua'ger. n, s. [from assuage,] One, 
who pacifies or appeases. 


Assn'MPTiON. n.s. [assumptio, Lat.] 

1. The act of taking any tiling to one’s 
self. 

The personal descent of God liimsclf, and hU 
assumption of our flesh to his divinity, mure fami- 
liarly to insinuate his pleasure to us, was an eik- 
forcement beyond all methods of wisdom. 

Hammond's Fniulamentals. 

2. The supposition, or act of supposing, 
of any tiling, without further proof. 

These, by way of assumption, under the two ^ 
ncral propositions, are intrinsically and naturally 
good oi bad. A orris. 


have; the natural inclination wliich all men have, Assuasive. aefj, [trom assuage,] Soflen- 3, The thing supposed ; a postulate 
miti. docmble life, «iid coiHcnt (o ...me certain jner; mitigating. Hold, says the SloickiyoBraWHmnrmi.’. wrong: 

1)011(1 of oWfic^uiM ; which birnd the law, that jjj breast tumultuous joys arise, I grant, true freedom you have well dehn’d. Hi yd. 

appointeth what kind of order they shemid lx* Musick her soft cwtuasiw; voice smiplies. r 01 the ewumptum, that Ciirist did such mirdcu- 

owiatccini. . « . , Hooker PtmcsSt,Ca.cilia, lous and superuatund works, to tonhrm whnt Im 

2 . Confederacy ; union for particular pur* rp a cc¥T'«TTTr« a^tw «, lofl said; we need only lepcat the imssagc, sent by 

1 . 0868 , good or m. To ASSUB^GATE. V.a. [*«ft^«g-0,Lat.] him to John the So,J. 

This could not be done, but with mighty op- subject to ; not m nse. 4. The taking up any person into heaven; 

position ; against which to strengthen themselves, ... 1 ms valiant lord which 18 supposed, bv the llomish 

Partnershin ^ Achilles. Shakespeare. _ Upon the feast of the imumptum of the Blessed 

Self-denial is a kind of holy association wllh AssUEFA'CTION. n,S, [ossu^acio, Lat.] Virgin, the pope and cardinals keep the ve^^rs. 

God ; and, by making you his partner, interests The state of being accustomed to any Adam, after a certain period of yeais, wbuld 

ytm in ail Insliappmess. Jioyie. |bing. rewarded with an assimptum to eternal 

Connection. . - , . Right and left, as parts inservient unto the felicity. Wake. 

motive facu I tv, are dificicuced degrees from AssU'MPTIVE. adj. [assumptivus, Lat.] 

use and ahsuefUction, or according wlmreto the one Tlijif ia nasumprl 
grows stronger. Brown% Vulgar Enours. assumed. 


God ; and, by making you his partner, interests 
you in ail Ins happiness. Boyle. 

4. Connection. 

Association of ideas is of great importance, and 
may be of excellent use. Watts. 

5. Apposition ; union of matter. 


The changes ufcorporcal things are to be placed, Assue'TUDE. fassuetudo Lat.l Ac- Assu'RANCE. n,S, Fr.] 

ifv in the various senarations. and new osMiria- a , •/ 


onfv in the various separations, and new associa- ^ a.'" t. 1 *♦ 

iioils, and rootious, of these |)ermauent particles. CUStomance ; custom ; nauit. 

Newton. We sec, that asmictude of things hurtful, doth 
Assonance. n,s, [assonance, Tr,] Re- make them lose the force to hurt, 

torence of one sound, to another resem- 

bling it. Resemblance of sound. Diet, ASSU ME. r. a, [assumo, Lat.] 
A's.sonant. adi. rawowanf, Fr.] Sound- , . j » j • 

• • 'V L J Tins when the various god had UTgd IT 

ing in a manner, resembling another native form again. 


Tins when the various god had urg^d in vain, 
He strait assum'd his native form again. Pope. 


To A.sso'rt. V. a, [assortir, Fr ] To range 
in classes, as one thing suits with ano- 
ther. 

A, 0 iO'ETMENT. n s, [from assofi.j 
1. Ithe M of iplassing or ranging. i 


Diet. 2. To take upon one's self. 


With ravish’d ears 
7’Iie monarch hears ; 

Assumes the God, 

Affects to nod ; 

And teemSi to shake the spheres, Dryden. 

3. To arrogate; to claim or seize unjustly. 


2: Am^;;?^^;p«;;i;irselected 4. Toaup^^imethinggrantedwithout 


and ranged* 

2'o Asso't* v.tf. ; assofrt*, Fr.] 

To infatuate; to besot: a word out of 
use* 

But, wlicnce they sprung, or how they were 
begot, 

Uneath is to assure ; imeath to weenc 
That monstrous errour* which doth some sqmt. 


proof. 

In every hypothesis, something is allowed to 
be assumed, Boyle. 

5, To apply to one's own use : to appro- 
priate. 

His majesty might well assume the complaint 
aud expression of king David. Clarendon. 

To Assg'mb. *.*. To be anragast; to 
daiin mace tluBi is dne. 


] . Certain expectation. 

Though hope be indeed a lower and lesser 
thing, limn assurance; yet, as to all the puruoscb 
of a i>ious life ; piovc more useful. iSouth. 

Wiittt encouragement can be given to goodness, 
beyond the hopes of heaven, and the assurance of 
au endless fcliciiy ? Tillotson. 

2 . Secure confidence ; trust. 

What man is he, that boasts of fleshly might, 
And vain assurance of moiUlily ; 

Which ail so soon, as it doth come to flght 
Against spiritual foes, yields by and by. Fairy Q, 

3, Freedom from cfoubt ; certain know- 
ledge. 

Proof, from the authority of man's judgment, 
is not able to work that assurance; which doth 
grow, by a stronger proof. Htsdeer, 

’Tis far off ; 

And rather like a dream, than an assurance 
That my remembrance warrants. IShak. Tensest. 

Tlie obedient, and the man of practice, shall 
outgrow all tlieir doftbts and ignorances ; till per- 
suasion pass into knowledge, and knowledge ad- 
i vance into aiiuronca. oonth. 

I Hatli he found, in an evil course, that com- 
fortable assurance of Ood’# favour, and good hoim 
of his future .oondltioa. which a religious life 


of his future a^umdldoo, wbick a rofigious life 
woi|ld have given him r Tdlotson. 
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4. FirmiwMjttndaabdDf Btmdkie«8. 

Men, whoi6 eou»ld«r*tioii will relieve our 

dotty, eiMl give ut courage and auuratM in the 
duties of ow profcsskm. JZi^geri. 

5. Ckmfidatloe; want of modesty ; exem 
tion fitMin awe or fear. 

My belwidottr, ill governed, gave you the 
comfort ; my atfectioA, ill hid, oath given you uut 
Ust auuraiie. Sidney. 

6. Freedom from vitious riiame. 

Conversation, when they come into the world, 

will add to their knowledge and 
1* Ground of confidence ; security ; suffi- 
cient reason for trust or belief. 

The nature of desire itself is no easier to receive 
belief, than it is hard to ground belief ; for us de- 
sire is glad to embnice the first shew of comort, 
so is desire desirous of perfect auwrance, Sidnutu. 

As the conquest was but slight and superficial, 
so tliQ pope’s donation to the Irish submissions 
were but weak and fickle aumtamcei^ 

Davies on Ireland. 
None, of woman bom. 

Shall harm Macbeth.-— 

— llien live, Macduff! what need I fear of thee? 
But yet I’U make assurance double sure. 

And take a bond of fate : thou shalt not live. 

Shakesp, 

I must confess, yonr offer is the best; 

And, Jet your father make her the assurance, 

She is your own, else you must pardon me ; 

If you should die before him, where’s her dower? 

Shakesp. 

An assurance, being passed through for a com- 
petent fine, hath come back again ny reason of j 
some oversight. Bacon. 

B, Spirit; intrepidity. 

Iney, like' resolute men, stood in the face of 
Uie breach, with more assurance, than the wall 
itself. Knolles. 

With all th’ assurance, innocence can brhig; 
Fcarle>s without, because secure within : 

Arm’d with my courage, unconcern’d I sec 
This pomp ; a shame to you, a pride to me. 

Dryden. 

0. Sanguineiiess ; readiness to hope. 

Thb is not the grace of hope, but a good natu- 
ral awioawt or tcmfidcnce ; which Aristotle ob- 
serves y oung men to be fml of, and old men not 
so incliiied to. Hammond. 

10. TeHtiinony of credit, 

J am n gentleman, of blood and breeding ; 

And, fri>m some knowledge and assurance of you, 
Otter tins ottiee. Shakesp. hinf^ Lear. 

We have as great awiravee, that there is a God ; 
ns wc could expect to have, supposing that he 
were. Filbtson. 

11. Conviction. 

Sucli an assurance of things, as will make men 
careful to u\ oid a lesser danger, ought to awaken 
nieii to avoid a greater. Tilhrisun. 

12. [In theology.] Security, with respect 
to a future state ; certainty of accept- 
ance with God. 

13. The same with insurance* See In- 

surance. 


To Assu're. ii. a. [asseurer, Fr. from asse* 
curare, low Latin.] 

1 . To give confidence, by a firm promise. 

So, when he had assured them with many words, 

that he would restore them without hurt, accord- 
ing to the agreement ; they let him go, for the 
saving of their brethren. 2 Mac. xii, 

2. To secure to another ; to make firm. 

So irresistible an aufliority cannot be i^ected 

CSX, without the most awful reverence ; even by 
those, whose piety aisutyf|to favour to them, 

Hogert. 

3. To make confident ; to dlempt fr^ 
doubt or fear ; to oemfer security. 

And hereby we know, ttiatwsaie of 1^ truth, 
end shah oifuiw our heai^ bslb»h^ 
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I revive. 

At this last sight ; assured, that man shall live 
With all the creatures, and their seed preserve. 

Milton, 

4* To make secure : with of* 

But what on earth can long abide in state ? 

Or who can him asstire ^ happy day ? Spenser. 

Aud, for that dow’iy, rit assure tier ^ 

Her widowhood (be it, that she survives me) 

In all lands and leases whatsoever. Shakesp. 

6. To affiance ; to betroth. 

This diviner laid eitum to me ; called me Dro- 
mlo ; swore, 1 was assured to her. Shake^. 

Assu'rbd. participial a^. [from assure*’] 

1. Certain; indumtable; not doubted. 

It is an assured experience ; tliat fiiiit, laid about 
the bottom of a troe, makes it prosper. 

Bacon’s Natural Hist. 

2* Certain ; not doubting. 

Young princes close your hands, 

— — Aud your lips too ; for, I am well assured, 
That 1 did so, when 1 was first assur'd. 

Shakespeare's King John. 

As, when by night the glass 
Of Oalilfl^o, less assur'd, observes 
Imagin’d lands and regions in the moon. MUlon. 

3. Immodest ; vitiously confident. 

Assu'redly. ativ* [from assured,] Cer- 
tainly; indubitably. 

They promis’d me eternal liapf)ines8, 

And brought me garlands, Griililh ; wliich, I feel, 
1 am not worthy yet to w^ear : I shall asmrtdlv. 

Shawm. 

Gpd is absolutely good ; and so, assuredly the 
cause of all, that is good : but, of any thing that 
is evil, he is no cause at all. 

Raleigh's TIist. of the World. 

Auuredly he will stop our liberty, till we re- 
store him nis worship. South. 

Assu'redness. n,8. [from assured,] The 
state of being assur^ ; certainty. 

Assu'rer. n,s. [from assure,] 

1, He, that gives assurance. 

He, that gives security to make good 
any loss. 

To ASSWA'GE. See ASSUAGE. 

A'sterisk. n,s. [Arsfierxe-.] A mark in 
printing or writing, in form of a little 
star; as 

He nlbu published the translation of the Septua- 
cint by itself ; liAvdnc first compared it, witn the 
lie brew ; and noted by asterisks, what was defte- 
tivc ; aud by obelisks, what was redundant. Crew. 

A'sterism, n,8. [astei'ismus, Lat.] 

1. A constellation. 

Poetry bud filled the skies with asterisms, aiid 
histories belonging to them ; and then astrology 
devises the feigned virtues and influences of eadi. 

BentUu's Sirmons. 

2. An asterisk, or mark. This is a very 
improper use. 


Dwell particularly on passaw’s with an astcrism*', 
for the observations, which follow Midi a note, 
will gi\ e you a clear light. Dryden's Dufmtuw. 

Aste'rn. adv. [from a and stem.] In the 
hinder part of the ship ; behind the ship. 

The galley gives her side, and turns her prow j 
While those astern, descending down the steep. 
Thro’ gaping ways behold the iioiling deep. Dryd. 

To Astert. V, a, [a word used by Spen- 
ser, as it seems, for start or startle,] 
To terrify ; to startle ; to fright. 

We deem of dmith, as doom of ill desert ; 

But, knew we fools what it us brings until, 

Die would we daily, once it to expert ; 

No danger there the shepherd can astert. Spent. 

A'sthma. n. s, [irSfUi.] A frecpieDt, dif- 
ficult, and short respiration, joined with 
a his^g sound and a cough; eiqiedaUpr 
in the mght-time^ mid when the body is 
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in a prone posture ; because then the 
contents of the lower belly bear so 
i^nstthe diaphragm, as to lessen the 
capacity of the breast, whereby the lungs 
have less room to move. Quincy* 
An asthma is the inflation of the membranes of 
the lungs, and of the membranes covering the 
muscles of the thorax. Flayer on the Humours, 

Asthma'tical. ) a^. [firom asthma.] 
Asthma'ticr. j Troubled with an 
asthma. 

In ankmatuial persons, though tlie lungs be 
very much stuffed with tough phlegm ; yet the 
paUent may live some months, it not some 

After drinking, our horses are most asthmattek , 
and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 
tlieir hay. Fbyer, 

Asto'nied. part, adj, A word used in 
the version of the Bible for astonished. 

Many were astomed at tliee. Istuah, Hi. 14. 

Unmanly dread invades 

The French asUmy'd. J. Philips. 

To ASTO'NISH. v, a, [estonner, Fr. from 
attonitus, Lat.] To confound with some 
sudden passion, as with fear or wonder ; 
to amaze ; to surprise ; to stun. 

It is the part of men, to fear and iroiuble ; 
When the most mighty gods, by tokens, vend 
Such dreadful heralds* to astonish us. Shakesp. 

Astonish'd at the voice, he stood amaz’d. 

And all around with inward horror gaz’d. Addium. 

A genius, universal as his theme. 

Astonishing as chaos. Thomson. 

Asto'nishingness. n. s, [from astonish.] 
Of a nature, to excite astonishment. 

Asto'nishment. n. s, [estonnement, Fr.] 
Amazement; confusion of mind, from 
fear or wonder. 

Wc found, with no less wonder to u&, limn 
astonUhnient to themselves, that they vveie tbe u.ti 
valiant and famous lirtitliers. ^ 

Siie esteemed this, as much above hh wisilon , 
as aMonuhim.nl is, beyond bare admiration Soiilh, 

To Asto'und. v.a. owner, Fr.] To 
astonish ; to confound with fear or won- 
der. This word is now* soniewliat ob- 
solete. 

These ihuughls may startle util, but rmt 
^ aMoutul, 

The virtuous mind ; that ever walks, atlt'nde 1 
By a strong siding champion, conscitute. MUtnn. 

Astra'bdle. adv* [from a and sfraddh.] 
With one’s legs across any thing J)ict, 

A'stragajl. n* s. the ankle t>r 

ankle-bone.] A little round member, in 
the form of a ring or bracelet, serving 
as an ornament at tlie tops and bottoms 
of columns. Builder*s Diet, 

We see none of that ordinary confusion, whit h 
is (he It suit of quarter rounds of lire astragal, ami 
(I know not how many) other iuterminded par 
ticulars. ^cctator. 

A'stral. adj, [from astrum, Lat] Starry; 
belonging to the stars. 

Some astral forms I must invoke bj pniyV 
Fram’d ail of purest atoms of ^ w : 

Not in their natures simply gMH 

But most subservient to bad li^ts will. Dryden. 

Astra'y. {from a and stray.] Out 
of tlie right 

May seem, the w«n was very evil led ; 

When such an one had guiding of the way ; 

That knew not, whetlier riglit he went, or else 
astray. Spenser. 

You run astray; for, whilst we talk of Ireland, 
ydarlp up the original of Scotland. Spenser on hcl. 

me one, that had b 


, been led astray, 

Through the heav’us wide pathless way. 


Milton. 
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T^> ASTUrCT. v,a. [astringo, Lnt.] To 
contract by applications, in opposition 
to relax: a word not so much used, as 
conatringe. 

The solid parts were to be relaxed or astricted, 
as they let the humours pass, either in too small 
or too great quantttics. Ai^th^wt m Aliments. 

Astri'ction. If. 9, [aatrictio, Lat.] The 
act or power of contracting the parts ofj 
tlic body by applications. 

Astricticn is ia a substance, tlmt hath a virtual 
cold ; and it worhetii, partly by tlie same means, 
that cold doth. Bacon. 

This virtue requireth an astrictim ; but such an 
OAtrict'on, as is not grateful to the body: for a 
pleasing astrirtion doth rather bind in the nerves, 
than eKjiel them ; and tlierefore such attrietion is 
found ill things of a harsh taste. Bacon. 

Lenitive substances are proper, for dry atra- 
bilarian constitutions : who are subject to ostric- 
tioti of the belly, and tlie piles Arhuthnut on Diet. 
AsTRfcTivE. adj, [from aatricL] Slip- 
tick ; of a binding quality. Diet. 

Astri'otorv. aey. {oitrictorius, Lat.] 
Astringent; apt to bind. Diet. 

Astri'db. adv, [from a and stride,] With 
the legs open. 

To lay their native arras aside, 

Their modesty ; and ride aslnde. ^ Hudibrat. 

I saw a place, where the llhone is so straitened 
between two rocks, that a man may stand astride 
upon both at once. Boyle. 

AsTRfFEROUS. adj. [astri/er, Lat.] Bear. 

ihg or having stars. Dirt, 

AsTRfGSROUs. adj, [asiriga\ Lat,] Car 
vying stars. Diet, 

To ASTRrNGE. v. a, [astringOt Lat.] 
To press by contraction ; to make the 
liarts draw together. 

Tears are caused by a contraclion of the spirits 
of the brain } which contraction, by consequence, 
astringeth the moisture of the brain, and tnereby 
sendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

Astri'ngency. ft. 8, [fvom astringe,] 
The power of contracting the parts of| 
the body ; opposed to Hie power of rc- 
laxation, 

Astriction prohibiteth dissolution; as, in me- 
dicines, astringents inhibit putrefaction : and, by 
astiingencUf some small quantity of oil of vitriol 
wiii keep fresh water long from putrefying. 

Bacons Natural Hiitory. 
Acid, acrid, austere, and bitter substances, by 
their astrtngency, create horrour; that is, stimu- 
late the fibres. Aihuthnot. 

Astri'ngent. adj, [astringens, Lat.] 
Binding; contracting; oppo^ to laxa- 
tive: it is used sometimes of tastes, 
which seem to contract the mouth. 

Mtringent medicines are binding, which act by 
the as^KTit^ of their particles j whereby they cor- 
rugate the membranes, and make them draw up 
closer. Quincy, 

The myrobalun hath parts of contrary natures ; 
for it is sweet, and yet astringent. Bacon. 

The juice is ver^ astungtntf and therefore of 
slow motion. Bacon's Natural History. 

What dimhusheth sensible perspiration, cii- 
iha jnwiwable : for tlwt reason, a strength- 
ening and s atri a j jlfn a diet often cunduceth to this 
purpose. Arbnthnot on AlimenU. 

A'STROGRAPHY. n.8. [from and 

The scienoe of describing the 
Htars. Diet, 

A'.strolabb, r. 8. [of oir^99, and haCtss to 
take.] 

1. An instrument, diiefly used for tatting 
the altitude of the pole^ the 8ii% or 
htars, at sea. 
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2. A stereographick prcgactioii of the eiv- 
des of tlie sphere, upon the plain of | 
some great ci^e. Chambers, 

Astro'logbr. II. a. [asirologus, Lat.] 
from imr and ^ ^ 

1. ' One, that (supposing the infloaalRS of | 
the stars to have a causal power) pro- 
fesses to foretel or discover events, de» 
pending on those influences. 

Not unlike that, which attrologers call a con- 
junction of planets, of no very bmgn aspect the 
one to the other. Wotton. 

A hap^ genius is the gift of nature : it depends 
on tlie inmience of the liars, say the astrologers ; 
on the organs of the body, say the naturalists ;it 
IS the particular gift of heaven, say the divines, 
both enristians aud heathens. Drtfden, 

Astrologers, that future fates foreshew. rope. 

I never heard a finer satire against lawyers, tliau 
that of astroloeers ; when they pretend, by rules 
of art, to tell when a suit will end, and whether 
to the advaiiuge of the plaintiff or defendant. 

Swift. 

2. It was anciently used for one, that un- 
derstood or explained the motions of the 
planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy astrologer, by perspective glasses, 
hath found in the stars many things, unknown to 
the ancients. Raleigh. 

Astrolo'gian. n.s. [from astrologj/,] 
The same with astrologer, 
llic twelve houses of heaven, in the form which 
astrologians use. Camden, 

The stars (they say) cannot dispose, 

No more tlian can the aOrologian. Hudihras, 


Astrolo'gical. 

Astrolo'gick 


■ I 


aij, [from astro^ 

1. Professing astrology. 

Some seem a little astrological t as, when they 
warn us from places of malign influence. Wotton. 

No astrologick wissrd honour gains, 

Who has not oft been banish’d, or in chains. 

Dryden. 

2. Relating to astrology. 

AstroU^kal prayers seem to me, to be built on 
as eood reason, as the predictions. Stillmgjieet. 

The poetical fables are more ancient, than the 
astrological influences ; that were not known to the 
Greeks, till after Alexander the Great. Bentley. 

Astrolo'gically. adv, [from astro- 
logy,] In an astrological manner. 

To Astro'logize. v. n. [from astro- 
logy.] To practise astrology. 

ASTRO'LOGY. n. s. {astrologia, Lat,] 
The practice of foretelling things, by the 
knowledge of the stars ; an art now ^ 
nerally exploded, as irrational and faw. 

I know, the learned think of the art of astrology, 
tluU the stars do not force the actions or wills of 
men. Swift. 

Astro'nomer. it.s. [from irgos a star, 
and a rule or law.] One that stu- 
dies the celestial modons, and the rules 
by which are governed. 

The motions of factions under kings ought to 
be like the modoiis (as the astronomers speak of) 
in the inferiotir orbs. Bacon. 

Astronomers no longer doubt, of the motion of 
the planets about the sun. Locke. 

The old and new astressmers in vain i 

Attempt the heav’nly motioiis to explain. 

Blackmore. 

Astromo'MICAL.) [from aHrono- 
Astrono'uick. f wjr.] Beloni^ng to 
astronomy* 

Our forefathers, uunldng certain rautatiom to 
happen in the sun's progress through the sodiack, 
tlwy rpgistrate sod set twm down In their artw- 
nmkal canons. BrovnCs Vulgar Errours. 
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henot pass an ostruiMimurli line, 

Or dreads the sun th’ imaginary sign ; 
lliat he should ne’er advance, to eitherpofe f 

TUnchmtn 

Astroko'micallt. adv, [from astrono- 
micaL] In an astronomic^ maxmer. 
ASTRO^NOMY* n. s, [ar^osofsm^ from 
arfor a Star, and a law or rule.] A 
mixed xnathematiciil science ; teaching 
the knowledge of the celestial bo^es, 
their magnitudes, motions, distances, 
periods, edipses, and order, Pythago- 
ras taught, that the earth and planets 
turn round the sun, which stands inw 
moveable in the centre. From the time 
of Pythagoras, astronomy sunk into neg- 
lect ; till it was revived by the Ptolemys, 
kinjn of £g^t; and the Saracens brought 
it from Africa to Spain, and restored 
this science to Europe. Chambers. 

To this must be added the understanding of 
the globes, and the pruiciples of geometry and 
astronomy. (fowky, 

A'stROSCOPY. n.s. a star, and 

tmseriw to view.] Ooservation of the 
stars. Did, 

Astro-theolooy. n. s. [from astrum a 
star, and theologia divinity*] Divinity 
founded on the observation of the ce- 
lestial bodies. 

That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the 
motions of the terraqueous globe, 'not of the sun, 
I shew in the pieface of my Astro- Vheologv. 

Derham's P^ieo-Ttieology. 
AsifNDBR. adv. [apinbruin, Sax.] Apart; 
separately ; not together. 

Two indirect lines; the further that they aiu 
drawn out, the further they go asunder. 

Raiser on Irela'^d. 
Sense thinks the planets splierei not much 
asunder: 

What tells us then, their distance is so far ? Davks. 

Greedy hope, to And 
His wish and best advantage, us asunder. 

Paradise Ls t. 

The fall'n archangel, envious of our state. 

Seeks hid advantage to betray us worse ; 

Which, when asunder, will uut prove too bard ; 
For both together are each other’s pard. Drydist, 
Borne far asunder by the tides of men, 
like adamant and steu they meet again. 

Dryden's Fabks, 

All this metaiUck matter (both that, which con- 
tinued asunder and in single corpuscles ; and that, 
which was amassed and concreted into nodules) 
subsided. Woodward* s Natural History, 

Asy'lvm. n. s, [Lat. aevXos, from a not, 
and (ruXes pillage.] A place, out of which 
he that has fleti to it, may not be taken; 
a aanctuai^; a refrtge ; a place of retreat 
and security. 

So sacred was the church to some, that it had 
the right of an asylum or sanctuary. Aylije's Parer, 

Asy'mmetry. fi. 8. [from « without, and 
symmetiy.] 

. Contrariety tosymmetry ; disproportion . 

The asymmetries of the brain, as well as the de- 
formities of the legs or face, may be rectified in 
time. ^ Grew. 

2. This term is sometimes used in mathe* 
matioks, for what is more usuaUy called 
incommensurability ; when between two 
quantities there is no common measure* 
A'symptote. r. s, [from •, priv. sin 
with, and to fell; which never 
meet; incoixiciflent*} Asymptotes are 
right lines, which approad nearer and 
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nearer to some curve ; but which, though 
they and their curve were inhnitdyj 
continued, woidd never meet ; and may] 
be conceived as tangents to tJieir curves 
at an infinite distance. Chambers, 

Amfmptott lines, though they may ai»pit)iM:h still 
nearer together, till they are nearer than Uie least 
assignable distance, yet, being still produced infi- 
nitely, will never meet. Grew. 

Asympto'tical. {from e^^ptote.'\ 
Curves are said to be asympioticaft when 
they continually approach, without a 
possibility of meeting. 

ASYNDETON, w. s. raVfJrW, of a, 
priv. and to bind together*] A 
figure in grammar, when a conjunction 
copulative is omitted in a sentence ; as, 
in rent, vidh vicif 6^ is left out. 

At. prep, [a't, Saxon.] 

1 . Aty before a place, notes the nearness 
of the place ; as, a man is at the house, 
before lie is in it. 

This custom continued among to say 

their pi ayers at fountains. Stilling Jiect. 

S3. At, before a word signifying time, 
notes the coexistence of the time with 
the event; the word time is sometimes 
included in the adjective ; we commonly 
say at a minute, at an hour, on a day, 
in a month, 

\Ve thought it, at the very first, a sign of cold af- 
fiLtion, Hooker. 

How frequent to desert him, and at last 
To he«i,i ingratitude on worthiest deeds. Milton. 

At the same time, that the storm beats upon the 
ss hole species, w c arc failing foul upon one ano- 
ther. AddUon. 

\Ve mad^ no efforts at all, where we could ha\o 
most weakert**d the common enemy ; and, at the 
same time, enriched ourselves. Swift. 

S. At, before a causal word, signifies 
nearly the same as with ; nothing, that 
the event accompanies, or immediately 
succeeds, the action of tlie cause. 

At his touch, 

fsuch sanctity hath Ileav’n giv’n his hand, 

They presently amend. bthakespeare' t Macbeth. 

O, sir, when he shall hear of your approach, 

If that > oiing Arthur be not gone alrearh' ; 

Ev’n at’lliis news, he dies. Shakt^p. King John. 

Much at the sight was Adam in his heart 
DismayM. Milton's PaiadUe Last. 

High o’er their heads, a mould’riiig rock is 
plac’d ; 

That jirotuises a fall, and shakes at cv’ry blast. 

Dryden. 

4. At, before a superlative adjective, im- 
plies in the state ; as, at bestf in the 
state of most perfection, 

Consider any man, as to his personal powers ; 
they are not gieut: for, at greatest, they must still 
be fimited. South. 

We bring into the world with us a poor, needy, 
iiiiccrtain life, short at the longest, and unquiet at 
the best. Temple. 

5. At, before’ a pemn, is seldom used 
otherwise than ludicrously ; as, belonged 
to be at him ; that is, to attack him. 

6. At, ^fore a substantive, sometimes sig- 
nifies the particularj|oelndition or circum- 
stances ot* the person; as, at peace, in a 
state of peace. 

Uiide^'pardpn, 

are much more at task, for want of wisdom ; 
Inan prais'd for harmless mildasfs. Skaktsp. 

It bringetli the treasure of a realm Into a fow 
ha^ds : for, the usurer being at certainties, and 

Voi. I. 
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Others at uncertainties : at the end of the came, 
most of the money will lie in the box. Bacon, 

Hence walk'd the fiend at Urge, in spacious 
field. Milton, 

The rest, for whom no lot is yet decreed, | 
May tun in pastures, and at pleasure feed. I 

■ Dryden' s Virgil. 

Deserted, at his utmost need, I 

By those his former bounty fed. Dryd. St. CaeUia. 

What hinder'd either, in their native soli { 
At ease to reap the harvest of their toil. j 

Dryden's Fables. \ 

Wise men arc sometimes over-borne, when they 
are taken at a disadvantage. Collier of Ccn^denct. 

These have been the maxims, they have been 
guided by : take these from them, and they are 
peifectly at a less: their compass and pole-star 
then are gone, and their understanding is perfectly 
at a nonius. Locke. 

One man manages four horses at once, and 
leaps from the back of another at full speed. 

Pope's Essay on Homer's Battles. 

They will not let roe be at quiet, in my bed : but 
pursue me, to my very dreams. Swift. 

7. At, before a substantive, sometimes 
marks employment or attention. 

Wc find some arrived to that hoitislmess, as to 
own roundly, what they would be at. South. 

How d’ye find yourself says the doctor to his 
patient. A little while after, he is at it again ; 
with a Pray, how d’^c find your body. 

' V Estrange. 

But she (who well enough knew wliat, 

Before he spoke he would be at) 

Pretended not to apprehend. IJudibras. 

The creature’s al his dirty work again. Pope. 

8. At is sometimes the same, with fur- 
nished with ; after the French a. 

Infuse his breast with magnanimity ; 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 

^lakespeare. 

9. At sometimes notes the place, where 
any thing is or acts. 

Your husband is at hand ; I heard his trumpet. 

Shakespeare 

I He, that in tracing the vessels began at the 
heart, though he thought notnt all of a circula- 
tion, yet made he tlie first true step towards the 
disco Wry. Crew. 

To all you ladies now at land, 

Wc men at sea indite. Buckhurst. 

Their various news I heard, of love and strife, 

Of storms at sea, and travels on the shore. Pope. 

1 0. At sometimes signifies in immediate 
consequence of. 

Impeachments, at tlie prosecution of the house 
of rnmiuons, have received their deterniiiiatinns 
ill the house of lords. Hale. I 

11. marks sometimes tlie effect, pro- 1 
ceeding from an act. 

Best ill this tomb, rais’d at thy husband’s cost. 

Dryden. 

Tom has lieen at the charge of a pcmiy, upon 
this occaslcm. Addison 

lliose may be of use ; to confirm by authority, 
what they will not be at the trouble to deduce by 
reasoning. Arbuthnot. 

12. At sometimes is nearly the same as in, 
noting situation ; as, he was at the bot- 
tom, or top of the hilL 

She hath been known, to come at the head of 
these rascals, and beat her lover. Sunjt. 

1 3. At sometimes marks the occasion, like 
on. 

Others, with more helpful care, 

Cry'd aloud, * Beware, brave youth, beware 1* 

At this he turn’d ; and, as tlie bull drew near, 
Shunn'd and receiv'd him on his pointed sjmr. 

Dryden, 

14. At sometimes seems to signify, tit the 
power of, or obedient to. 

But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 

Art least at my comroaud, and most my foe. 

Dryden. 
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15. At sometimes notes the relation of a 
man to an action. 

Hf, who makes pleasure the vehicle of health, is 
a doctor at it in good earnest. Collier ^'Friendship. 

16« At somet^es imports the manner of 
an action. 

One warms you by degrees ; the other sets you 
on fire aW at once, aud never iiip'riuils his hcHt. 

Dryden s FahUs. 

Not with lessr^in, tlian the Bajan mole, 

At once comes tdmbling down. Dryden s ^mui 

17. At, ]ike the French r//rz, means some- 
times application to, or dependence on. 

The worst authors might endeavour to please 
us; and, in that endeavour, deserve something (;t 
our hands. ^ Pop,\ 

18, At all. In any manner; in any degree. 

NoUiing more true, tlian what you once let fall ; 

Most women have no characters at all. * Popt . 

A'tabal. n. 8. A kind of tabour used by 
the Moors. 

Children shall beat our atalah and drums ; 

And all the noisy trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaceful morn. Dryd. Von Sehast 

ATARAXIA. \n. 8. Ex- 

A TARAXY. / emption from vexation ; 
tranquillity. 

The scepticks affected an indifferent equipon- 
derous neutrality, us the only means to their ata- 
raiia, and freedom from passionate distin bailees. 

Glanoillcs Scipsis. 

Ate. The preterite of eat. See To Eat. 

And, by his side, his steed the grassy forage ate. 

Spen^r. 

Even OUT first parents ate themselves out Pa- 
radise; and Job’s children junketted and feasted 
together often. South. 

ATHANOH. n. 8. [a chymical term, 
borrowed from ; or, as others 

think, IIJJI.] A digesting furnace, to 
keep heat for some time ; so that it may 
be augmented or diminished at pleasure, 
by opening or shutting some apertures, 
made on purpose witli sliders over them, 
called registers. Quincy. 

A'thkism. n. 8, [from athcht. It is only 
of two syllables in poetry,] The disbe- 
lief of a G(k1. 

God never w i ought miracles to cominceathcmn, 
because his ordinary works convince it. Bacon. 

It is the coinmon interest of mankind, to punish 
all those, who would seduce imii to ailuMn. 

J'lllorson. 

ATHEIST, n. 8. without (iodj 

One that denies the existence of God. 

To these, that sober rare of men. whose liies 
Religious titled them ihe sons of d^od, 

.Shairyield up all their virtue, all thei^^faine, 
(Ignohly ') to the trains, and to the smiles, 

Of these fair atheists. Miltons Paradise List. 

Though he were reall,> a speculative atheist ;yct, 
if he would but proceed rationally, he conic) not 
however be a practical atheist, nor live wiiliont 
God iu this world, South. 

Atheist, use thine eyes ; 

And, having view'd the order of the skies, 

Think (if thou cansO that matter, blindly Imrl'd 
Without a guide, sliould frame this wonefrous 
world. Creech 

No atheist, at such, can be’tktpMtfifettd, kn af- 
fectionate relation, or a loya) liibjeot. Bentley. 

A'TH£lST.«4i^rAth0uiticBl; denying God. 

Nor stood iSmidfal Abdicl, to annoy 
The athAnttCir. Milton's Paradise Jxnt. 

Athei'stical. a^. [from atheist.] Given 
to atheism ; impious. 

[ Men are atheistical, because they are first vici- 
ous ; and question the truth of clirisUanity , bccaiMe 
th^ hate the practice. South. 

AthRI'stically. adv. [from ^theuticfil.] 
In an atheistical manner. 
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It it not enormoos, tlmt r divine, Hetring a 
f rent sinner talk athristicallyt and scoff profanely 
at religion, should iiislead of viiidioaiiiig the truth, 
tacitly approve the scoffer ^ ^ ^ South. 

i entreat such, as aie athcistically inclined, to 
consider these things. TiUottm. 

Athei'sticalnkss. n.s. [from atheisii^l 
cal,] 'fhe quality of being atheistical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profaneness and 
athehticaineu. Ifammond't Fundamentals. 

Athei' STICK, adj, [from atheiKt.] Given 
to atheism. 

This argument demonstrated the existence of a 
Deify, and convinced all at//ew>tie/c gainsayers. 

Hay on the Creation. 
A'THEL, A'THELTNG, A'l)EL,and iE'THEL, 
from adil noble. Germ So Mihclrcd is 
noble for counsel: Mthelard^ a noble 
genius; Mlhelbert^ eminently noble; 
Mihelxcard a noble protector. 

Gibson* 8 Camden, 
A'theocs. adj, Atlieistick; god- 

less. 

Thy Father, who is holy, wise, and pure. 

Sutlers Uie hypocrite, or athcous priest, 

To tread his sacred courts. Paradise Regained. 

ATHEROMA, n,8. from uBifu 

pap or pulse.] A species of wen, which 
neither causes pain, discolours the skin, 
nor yields easily to the touch. 

If the matter, forming them, resembles milk 
curds, tlie tumour is called atheroma ; if it be like 
honey, inelieeris; and, if composed of fat, or a 
suety substance, sieatonia. Sharp. 

Athero'matous. aefj, [from atheroma,] 
Having the qualities ot an atheroma, or 
curdy wen. 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it alhe- 
romatmis. Wisemans Surgery. 

Athi'RST, adv, [from a and thirst] Thirs- 
ty ; in want of drink. 

\Vith scanty measure then sufmly their food ; 
And, wlien at/drst, restrain ’em from the flood. 

JJryden. \ 

AthleTtick. adj, [from athleta, Lat. 

odxurvf a wrestler.] 

1, Bdonging to wrestling. 

Strong of body ; vigorous ; lusty ; robust. 

^Idom shall one see, in rich families, that aih- 
htkk soundness and vigour ot constitution; which 
is seen in cottages, where nature is cook, and ne- 
cessity caterer. South. 

Science distinguishes a roan of honour, from one 
of those athletick brutes, w'hom undeservedly wc 
call heroes. Dryden. 

Athwa'rt. prep. [from<z and thwart.] 

1. Across; transverse to any thing. 

Themistocles made Xerxes post out of Grecia, 

by giving out a purpose to break his bridge ath- 
wart the Hellespont. Bacon* t Essays. 

Execrable shape ! 

^•t dar’st, though grim and terrible, advance 
'lliy niiscrealcd front athwart my way. 

Paradise Lost. 

2. T|i|roqgh: this is not proper. 

the terrors, that thy vow 

Jbi {Hinted rotelffl Jthee, thou appear’at more fair. 

Addison. 

Athwa RT. adv. d tort 

1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing; 
crossly. 

All athwart there came 
A post from Wales, loaden with heavy tMtws. 

Shakespeare. 

2. Wrong ; d tracers. 

IIk* bahby bents the nurse ; and quite aithwort 
Goes all decorum. Shakesp. meas.fir Meas. 
Ati'lt. adv, [from a and tilt.] 
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1. In the manner of a tther; with the aof 
tion of a man, making a tlirost at an an- 
tagonist, 

. In tlw city Tonrs 

Thou ran’sttew, in honour of my love; 

And storst away the ladies hearts from France. 

Shfdtatpeare. 

To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their nuked tools in open field. Hudibras, 

2. In the posture of a barrel, raised, or 
titled behind, to make -it run out. 

Such a man is always atiU ; his favours come 
hardly from him. Spectator. 

A'tlas. n. s. 

1. A collection of maps; so called, proba- 
bly, from a picture of Atlas supporting 
the heavens, prefixed to some collections. 

2. A large square folio; so called from 
these folios, which, containing maps, 
were made large and square. 

3. Sometimes the supporters of a building. 

4. A rich kind of silk or stuff, made for 
women’s clothes. 

I have the conveniency of buy ing Dutch atlasses, 
with gold and stiver, or without. Spectator., 

A'tmospherk. n. s. [dryili vapoul', and 
ctipeu^ei a sphere.] 

'I’he oxteriour part of this our habitable world 
is the air, or atmosphire; a light, thin, fluid, or 
sprinj^ body, that encompasses the solid earth i 
on uirsides. ^ Locke. 

Immense the whole excited atmosphere 
Impetuous rushes o’er the sounding world. 

Thomson. 

Atmosphf/rical. adj. [from atmos- 
phere.] Consisting of the atmosphere; 
belonging to the atmosphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the incum- 
bent atmosph&icalcyVmder, as u part of the weigld 
resisted. Boyle. 

ATOM, n, 8. [aiomus, Lat aropAP*. ] i 

1. Such a small particle, as cannot be phy- 
. sically divided : and these are the first 

rudiments, or the component parts, of 
all bodies. Quincy 

Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms; 
because, by reason of their perfect solidity, they 
were really indivisible. ^ ‘ Ray. 

See plastic k nature, working to this end ! 

The single atoms, each to other tend ; 

Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 

Form’d and impcll’d its neighbour to embrace. 

Pope. 

2. Any thing extremely small. 

It is as easy to count atoms, as to resolve the 
propositions of a lover. Shakesp. As you like it. 

Ato'mical. adj. [from atom.] 

1. Consisting of atoms. 

Vitrified and pellucid bodies are dearer, in 
their continuities, than in powders and atomical 
divisions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Relating to atoms. 

Vacuum is another principal doctrine of the 
atomical philosophy. Bentley's Sermom. 

A'tomist. ft. 8. [from atom.] One, that 
holds the atomical philosophy^ or doc- 
trine of atoms. 

The otomuti (who define motion, to be a passage 
from one place to another) what do they more, than 
put one synonymous word for another ? Locke. 

Now can fuJicioiis aUmists conceive, 

Chance to the sun could bis just impulse give ? 

Blaekmare. 

A'tomy. n. s. An obsolete word for atom. 
Drawn with a t^am of little atomies. 

Athwart men’s noses, as they be asleep. Shakesp. 

To ATO'NE. V. n. [from^tf one; as the 
I etymologists remarkf to 6e at one is the 
some as to be in concord. This deriva- 
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tion ismubh confirmed, by the following 
passage of Shakespeare ; and appears to 
be the sense* still retained in Scotland," 

1. To agree ; to accent. 

He and AqficKai can no more atone, 

Thau violentest contrariety. Shakesp. Corwlanus. 

2. To stand, as an eouivolent for some* 
thing ; and p^icularly used of expiatory 
sacrifi^s, with tlie patticle for before 
the thing, for which something else is 
given. 

From a mean stock, (he pious Decii came ; 

Yet such their virtues, that Uieir loss aloue, 

For Home and all our legions, did atone. ^ 

Dryden s Juvenal. 
The good intention of a man of weight aud 
worth, or a real friend, seldom atones Jar the un- 
easiness, produced by his grave representations. 

Locke. 

Let thy sublime meridian course. 

For Mary’s setting rays, atone: 

Our lustre, with redoubled force, 

Must now proceed from thee alone. Prior. 

His virmn sword sthus* veins imbrued ; 

The muriirer fell, and blood aton'djor blood. 

Pope. 

To Ato'fie. V. a. 

1. To reduce to concord. 

If any contention arose, he knew none fitter to 
be their judge, to atone and take up their miarreN, 
but himself. Drumm, 

2. To expiate; to answer for. 

Soon should yon boasters cease their haughty 
strife ; 

Or each aUme his guilty love, with life. Pejw. 

Ato'nement. w. s. [from atone.] 

1. Agreement : concord. 

He seeks, to make atonement, 

Between the duke of Glo’ster and your brothers. 

Shak^ 

2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent: ^\itn 
for. 

And the Levites were purified ; and Aaron 
made an atonement Jor them, to cleansethcm. 

Numbers. 

Surely it is not a sufiident atonement for the 
writers; tlmt they profess loyalty to the goven> 
nient, and sprinkle some arguments in favour of 
the dissenters; and, under Uie shelter of popular ♦ 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations ^ 
of all piety and virtue. Su^t. 

Ato'p. adv. [from a and top.] On the top ; 
at the top. I 

Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear'd 
Tlie work, as of a kingly palacc-gate. 

Paradise Ijost. 

What is extracted by water from collee is tlie 
oil, which often swims atop of tlie decoction. 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Atrabila'rian. adj. [from atra hilis 
black choler.] Melancholy; replete with 
black choler. 

The atrabilarian constitution (or a black, vis- 
cous, pitchy consistence of the fluids) imtkes all 
secretions difficult and sparing. Arhuthnot on Ihit. 

Atrabila'rious. a(lj. [from atra bills 
black choler.] Melancholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion tjf 
serum, or finer and more volatile ports, is atiubi- 
larious; whereby it is rendered gross, black, um‘- 
tuuus, and vartliy. Quincy. 

From this black adust state of the blood, they 
are atrabilarious. Arbnthnot on Air. 

Atrabila'kiousness. n.s. [from atra- 
biiarious.] The state, of being melan- 
choly ; repletion with melancholy. 
Atrame'ntal. adj. [from atramenfum 
ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 

If we enquire, in what part of vitriol this atr^ 
mental and denl^ating condition lodgcth ; it will 
seem, especially to He in the more fixed ralt 
thereof. Browns Vulgar Errours. 
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Atramb'ntous. atff» Krom atramenitm 
ink, Lat] Inky ; bla^. 

I am not Hatisfied, that those black and dtra^ 
vteiihHU spots, which seem to reprosent them, are 
c^julnr Brown 

ATRO CIOUS. Lat.] Wicked, 
in a high degree ; enormous ; hombly 
criminal. jj' 

An ad\ oca to 5s necessary ; and therefore audi- 
«nce ought not to be denied hinn in defendmg 
causes, unless it be an atrocious olfence. 

Ai/lific 8 Parergon. 

Atro'ciously. adi\ [from atrocious,] 
In an atrocious manner; with great 
wickedness. 

Atro'ciousness. It. 8, [from atrocious,] 
The quality of being enormously crimi- 
nal. 

Atro'city. n,8, [atrtcitas, Lat.] Horri- 
ble wickedness; excess of wickedness, 

1 never rccal it to mind, without a deep asto- 
uislimentof the very liorrour and at)ocityoi the 
fact in a Christian court. Woltnn. 

They desired justice might be done upon oti'en- 
dersi as the atrovity of tlieir crimes deserved. 

CUnendon. 

A'trophy. w Want of nou- 

rishment ; a disease, in which, what i^ 
tak<‘n at the mouth, cannot contribute 
to the support of the Ixaly. 

Pining atrophif, 

Marasmus, and wiue->>usling pestllonec. MilUm. 

'I lie moutiis of the Uicleals may bo siiut up, bv 
a \ iseid mucus ; in wliieh case, the chyle passctn 
by stool, and tlie person fallelli into an atiopky, 

ArhuthiuH on Aliments. 

To AITA'CH. V, a. \^attacher, Fr.] 

1, To arrest; to take or apprehend, by 
commandment or writ. Cowell. 

Eftsoons the guards, which on Ins stale did 
wait, 

Attached that traitor false, and bound him strait. 

Spenser. 

The I'ower was chosen ; that, if Clifford should 
accuse gi eat ones, they might (Mjthont suspicion 
ur noise ) be presentU atiacht d. Bacons Henry V II. 

UoleMliiH greets you ; 

Desiies \oii to attach tiis soii,*who has 

Ilis <lignity and duty both cast off. Shakesp, 

Sometimes witli the particle of, but not 
in present use. 

y ou.Iord archbishop ! and you, lord Mowbray ! 
0/' capital treason, I attach you both. Shakesp. 

S. To seize, in a judicial manner. 

Frame hath flaw’d the league, and hath at- 
iactid 

Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shakesp. 

4. To lay hold on, as by power. 

1 cannot blame thee ; 

\yho am myself attach'd with weariness, 

To th’ dulling (jf my spirits. Sdtakesp, 

5. To win; to gain over; to enamour. 

Sougb, garlands, flow’rs. 

And charming sympbmues, attacJid the heart 
()1 Adam. Miltons Paradise Lost. 

6. To fix to one’s interest. 

The great ami rich depend on Uiose, whom 
their power or their wealth attaches to them. 

Rogers. 

Atta chment, n. s. [attachemenf^Tr.] 

1 . Adherence ; fidehty* 

The Jews are remarkable, for an attachment to 
tlieir own country. Addison. 

4. Attention; regard. 

The Romnns burnt this last fleet ; which is ano- 
ther mark of tht^ir small attachment to the sea. 

AHnUhnat en Cains. 
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3. An apprehension of a man, to bring 
him to answer an action ; and some- 
times it extends to his moveables. 

4. Foreign attachment ^ is tbe attachment 
of a foreigner’s goods fbund within a 
city, to satisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTA'LK. v.a. \attaquer, Fr.l 

1. To assault an enemy ; opposeef to de^ 
fence. 

The fr<jnt, the rear 

Attack, while Vvo thunder^ in the centre. 

PhUij>s. 

Those, that attack, generally get the victory, 
though with disadvantage of ground. 

Cane'.s Campaigns. 

2. To impugn, in any manner ; as with 
satire, confutation, caluiuny; as, tlie de- 
claimer attacked the reputation of his 
adver.sarios. 

Atta ck, n s, [from the verb.] An as- 
sault* upon an ellemy^ 

Hector opposes; and continues the attack; xw 
which Sarpeilou makes the lirst breach in the 
wall. Pope's Iliad. 

If, appris’d of (he severe attack, 

Ihe coiinti^ be bind up. Thomson. 

1 own, dwas wioiig, when thousands call’d 
me buck, 

To make that hopeless, ill-advis’d attack. 

Young. 

Atta'cker. n.s, [from attack,] The 
periaon that attacks. 

lo A IT AIN. V a,[atteindn‘,Tr, attineo, 
I .at.] 

1 . To gain ; to procure ; to obtain. 

Is he wine, who hopes to attain the end, with- 
out the iiicaiib ; na^, hy means, that arc quite 
contrary to it? ^ ^ Tdluison. 

All the nobility here could not attain the same 
favour, as Wood did. Sxeijt. 

2. To overtake ; to come up with : a sense, 
now little in use. 

The earl, hoping to have overtaken the Scot- 
tish king, and to nave given him battle, but not 
attaining him in time, set down before the cavtle 
of Atom Bacon. 

3. To come to; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains; I sec his tents 
Pitch’d above Sichom. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

4. 'Fo reach ; to equal. 

So the first precedent, if It be good, is seldom 
attained by imitation. Bacon. 

To Atta in, v, n, 

1 . To come to a certain state : with to. 

Milk will soon separate itself into a cream, and 
a more serous liqour ; which, after twelve cla^y s, 
attains to the liighest degree of acidity. 

Arbuthnol on Aliments. 

2. To arrive at. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for me : it is 
high ; 1 cannot attain unto it. Psalm cwxix. 6. 

To liHve knowledge in most objects of contem- 
plation, is what the mind of one man can )iai(ll> 
attain unto. ' 1 ochi', 

Atta'in. n,8, [from the verb.] The thing 
attained; attainment! a word not in 
use. 

Crowns and diadems, the most splendid ter- 
rene attains, arc akin to that ; which, to-day is in 
the field, and to-morrow is cut down. 

Gian villa* s Scepsis. 

Atta'in ABLE, uf/; Jfrom /zfftim.] iRat, 
which may be attained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglects, the obtaining unsfirakable 
good; wliicfi, he is persuaded, is certain mid at- 
taindble. Tillotson. 

None was pioposed, that appeared ceriainly 
attainable, or of value enough. Rogm. 
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Atta'inableness. n.s, [from aflaina- 

• ble,] The quality of being attainable. 

Persons liecome often enamoured of outward 
beauty, without any particular knowledge of its 
possessor, or its attuinahlencss by them. Cheyne, 

Atta'inder. n.8, [from To attain,] 

1 . The act of attaining in law ; conviction 
of a crime. See To Attaint. 

llie ends in calling a iiariiainent were chiefly, 
to have the attainders oi all his |»arL> reverbcd ; 
and, on the other side, to attaint by * parliament 
his cncinieo. Bacon. 

2. 'J aint; sully of character* 

So smooth he daub’d his vice, with shew of 
virtue ; 

lie liv’d, from all attainder of .Him|>cct. Shahtsp. 

Attainment. n,s. [from attain.] 

1. That, which is attained; acquisition. 

We dispute with men, that count it a gicut at- 
tainment to be able, to talk mutii, and little to tlie 
purpose. Glam die. 

Uur alta’inments arc mean compared with the 
pcifection of the univurse. Grew. 

2. The act or })owcr of attaining. 

The Scripture must be suflicient, to imprint in 
us the character of all things necessary for the 
attaimnent of ete>nal life. * Hooker. 

Education, in extent more large, of time shoiter, 
and of attainment more certain. Mdton. 

Govetnnient is an art, above the attainment of 
an ordinary genius. South. 

If the same actions be the instruments, both of 
acquiring fame, and procuring this happiness; 
they would nevertheless fail in the attainment of 
this last end, if they proceeded from a desire of 
tlie first. Addium. 

llie great care of God for our salvation must 
appear in the concern he expressed for our attain- 
ment of it. R'lgcii. 

To Atta'int. v.a. [aftmicr, Fr.] 

1. To disgrace ; to cloud with ignominy. 

IHs WRilike shield 

Was all of dianioncl, (lerfect, inirc, and clean ; 

For, so exceeding shone Ins glistering ray, 

That Pliu bus’ golden face it did attaint; 

As, when a cloud his beams doth overlay. 

Fairy Queen, 

2. Toattaint, is particularly used foi* such, 
as are found guilty of some crime or oik 
fence ; and especially, of felony or trea- 
son. A man is attainted two ways; by 
appearance, or by process. Attainder by 
appearance is, by confession, battle^ or 
verdict. Confession is double: one at the 
bar, before the judges, when the pri- 
soner, upon his indictment read, being 
asked guilty or not guilty, answers 
Guilty; never putting himself upon the 
verdict of the jury : the otlier is before 
the coroner, or sanctuary ; where he, up- 
on his confession, was (in former times) 
constrained to abjure the realm ; which 
kind is called attainder by abjuration. 
Attainder by battle is, wlien the party 
appealed ; and, choosing to tiy the truth 
by combat rather Uian by juiy» ^an- 
auished. Attainder by v^fdict is, when 
tne prisoner at the bar, answering to the 
indictmentliS^ot Guilty, hatii an inquest 
of life axuFdeath passing upon him, nud 
is by the verdict pronounced guilty. 
Attainder by process is, where a party 
flies; and is not found, till five times 
called publickly in tlie county, and at 
last outlawed upon his default. Cowtll. 
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Were it not an endless troable» that no tnutor 
or felon should he attamted, but aparliatuent must 
be called ? Spftuer. 

I must offend, before I be attainted. Siiake^. 

S, To taint ; to corrupt 

My tender youth was never yet attaint 
With any passion of inflaming love. Stiakegp, 

Atta'int. n. $, [from tlie verb.] 

1. Any thin;? injurious; as illness^ wea- 
riness. This sense is now obsolete. 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Under the uenry and all -watched night ; 

But fre^hl\ looks, and overbears attaint 

With cheerful seiiiblance. Shakesp. Henry V. 

2. Stain ; spot; taint. 

No man liutli a virtue that lie has not a gl?inp«>e 
of; nor any man an attaint ^ but he cariies sonic 
stain of it.' Shaketip. 

S. [In horsemanship.] A blow or wound 
on the hinder feet of an horse. Far. Diet, 
Atta'inturr. n. s. [from attaint.] Legal 
censure; reproacli; imputation. 

Hume’s knavery will be the duchess’s wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphrey’s fall. 

Shakespeare, 

To Atta'minate. v.a. [atlamino, Lat] 
To corrupt ; to spoil. 

7b Atte'mper. v.a. [atlempero, Lat.] 

1 . To mingle ; to weaken, by the mixture 
of something else ; to dilute. 

Nobility attempers sovereignty ; and draws the 
e^es of the people somewhat aside, from the line 
royal. Bacon. 

Attemper'd suns arise, 

Sw’oet-beam’d, mid shedding oft thro* lucid clouds 
A pleasing calm. Thomson. 

2. To soften ; to mollify. 

His enily providence could likewise have at- 
tempered his nature tlicrein. Bacon. 

Those smiling ryes, attemp'ring ev’ry ray, 

Shone sweetly lainbent w itli celestial day. Pope. 

3. To mix, in just proportions ; to regulate. 

She to her guests doth bounteous banquet dight 
AtUmpir'd, goodly, well for health and for de- 
light. Spenser. 

4. To fit to something else. 

Pheinius’ let arts of gods and hcroe.sold, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 

To Attemperate. v.a, [attempero, 
Lat] To proportion to something. 

Hope must be profiortioiied and attemperate to 
the promise ; if it cAcced that tcmp<*r ana propor- 
tion, it becomes a tumour and ty nipany of hope. 

Hammond's Pract. Catechism. 

To Atte'mpt. v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 

1. To attack ; to invade ; to venture upon. 

He flatt'ring his displeasure, 

Tript me hcliiiid ; got praises of the king, 
por him attempting, who was self-subduM. 

Shakespeare. 

Who, in all things wise and just. 

Hinder’d not Saluii to attempt the mind 
Of man, with strength entire and free-will arm’d. 

Milton. 

2. To try ; to endeavour. 

1 have never! lieless attempted, to send unto you, 
for fllllltliewing of brothcrliood and friendship. 

, 1 Mac. xii. 17. 

To ATTB'MPt. t. n. To make an attack. 

T have been so hardy, to attempt upon a name ; 
which, among some, is yet very sacred. 

GlanvUle's Scepsis. 
Horace his monster, with woman’s head above, 
and fishy extreme below, answers the shape of 
tlic ancient Sirens, that attempted upon iTIysses. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Attk'.m PT. n. 8, [from the verb,] 

] . An attack. 
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If we be always prepared, to leoeive an enemy ; 
we shall long live, in i^aoeand^oietneis, without’ 
any attempts upon us. Bacon. * 

2. An essay ; an endeavour. 

Alack ! I nmafeald. they have awak’d. 

And ’tis not done ; th' attempt, aud not the deed, 
Confounds us. Makespeare^s Macbeth, 

He would Aave cry’d ; but, hoping that lie 
dreamt, 

Amazement tied his tongue, '.and stopp’d th* at- 
tempt. Dryden, 

1 subjoin the following attempt, towards a na- 
tural history of fossils. Woodt/aard on Fomls, 

Atte'mptable. adj. [from attempt.] 
Liable, to attempts or attacks. 

The gentli*maii, voudiing his to be more fair, 
virtuous, wise, aud less attetnptable, than the 
rarest tif our ladies. Shahesp. 

Atte'mptku. w. 8, [from attempt.] 

1. The person, that attempts; an invader. 
The Son of God, with godlike force endu’d. 

Against tli’ attempter of thy Father’s tlirone. 

Milton. 

2. An endeavourer. 

You arc no factors, for glory or treasure; but 
disinterested attempters, for tlie universal good. 

Glanville's Scepsis. 

To ATTEND, v. a. [attendre, Fr. atten- 
do, Lat.] 

1. To regard ; to fix the mind upon. 

The diligent pilot, in a dangerous tempest, doth 
not attend tlie unskilful words of u passenger. 

Sidney. 

Tlie crow doth sing as sweetly, as the stork. 
When neither is attended. Shakesp. 

2. To wait on; to accompany, as an infe- 
riour, or a servant. 

His companion, youthful Valentine, 

Attends the enijiorour in his royal court. Shakesp. 

3. To accompany, as an enemy. 

He was at present strong enough, to have 
stopped or atUnded Waller in his w'estem expedi- 
tion. Clarendon. 

4. To be present with, upon a summons, 

5. To accompany ; to be appendant to. 

England is so idly king’d. 

Her sceptic so funtastically borne ; 

That fear attends her not. Shakesp. 

My prayr’s and wishes nlway.s shall attend 
The friends of Rome. Addison's Cato. 

A vehement, burning, fixed, puu^nt pain in the 
stomach, attended with a fever. Arbutn, on Diet. 

6. To expect. This sense is French. 

So dreadful a tempest, as all the people attended 
therein the very end of tlie world, and judgment 
day. Raleigh s History. 

7. To wait on, as on a charge. 

The fifth had charge, sick persons to attend ; 
And comfort tliosc, in point ot death wliich lay. 

Spenser. 

8. To be consequent to. 

The Duke made that unfortunate descent upon 
Rh6e, wliich was afterwards attended with many 
uiiprusperous a^erapts. Clarendon. 

9. To remain to ; to await ; to be in store 
for. 

To him, who hath a prospect of the state, that 
attends all men after tbls, the measures of good and 
evil arc changed. Locke. 

10. To wait for insidiously. 

Thy interpreter, full of despight, bloody, as the 
hunter, attends thee at the orenard end. 

Shakesp. Twelfth Night. 

1 1. To be bent upon any object 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their absent friends. 

Dryden. 

12. To stay for. 

1 died, wliilst in the wromb he stai^. 

Attending nature’s law. Shakefp, Cymbeline, 
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I haiten to our own ; nor will relate 
Great MHliridatet’ and rich Croesus’ fate ; 

Whom Solon wisely counsell’d, to attend 
The name of luqipy , till he know his end. Creech. 

Three days, I promis’d to attend my doom ; 
And two long days and nights are yet to come. 

Dryden. 

To Attb'nd. V. n. 

1 . To yield attention. 

Bu|l* thy relation now ! for I attend. 

Pleas’d with thy words. Milton. 

Since man cannot, at tlie same time attend to 
two objects; if you employ your spirit upon a 
book or a bodily labour, you have no room left 
for sensual tempution. Taylor. 

2. To stay; to delay. 

Tills first true cause, and last jgood end. 

She cannot here so well and truly see ; 

For this perfection she must yet attend, 

Till to her Maker she espoused be Davks, 

Plant anemoiiies after the first rains, if you will 
have flowers very forward : but it is surer, to at- 
tend till October. Evelyn, 

S. To wait; to be within reach or call. 

The charge thereof, unto a covetous sprite, 
Coinmundea was ; who thereby did attend. 

And warily awaited. Fairy Queen, 

4. To wait, as compelled by authority. 

If any minister refused to udmilt a lecturer, rc- 
conimeiided by him ; he was required, to attemi 
upon the committee ; and not discharged, till the 
liouses met again. Clarendon, 

Atte'ndance, n. s. [attendance, Fr.] 

1. The act of waiting on another; or of 
serving. 

I dance attendance here ; 

I think the duke will not be spoke wJihal. 

Shakesp. 

For he, of whom these things arc spoken, per- 
taineth to another tribe j of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. Heb. vii. 13. 

The other, after many years attendance upon 
the duke, was now one of the bedchamber to the 
prince. Clarendon. 

2. Service. 

Why might not you, my lord, receive attend- 
ance 

From those, that she cal|s servo nts ^ 

Shakesj), King Lear. 

3. The persons waiting; a train. 

Attendance none shall need, nor train ; where 
none 

Are to behold.the judgment, but the judg'd. 

Those two. Mitions Par. Lost. 

4. Attention ; regard. 

Give attendance, to reading, to exhortation, to 
doctrine. 1 Tim. iv. 13. 

5. Expectation ; a sense, now out of use. 

That, which CHUseth bitteniessin death, is the 
languishing attendance and expectation thereof. 
Cl c it come. llookir, 

Attk'ndant. a^j- [attendant, Fr.] Ac- 
compajiying, as subordinate or conse- 
quential. 

Other suns perhaps. 

With their attendant moons, thou wilt descry. 
Communicating male and female light. 

Miltons Paradise Lost. 

Atte'ndant. fl. f. 

1. One, that attends. 

I will be returned forthwith : dismiss yonr at- 
tendant there ; look it be done ! Shakesp. OthcUo. 

2. One, that belongs to tlie train. 

When some gracious monarch dies ; 

Soft whispers first and mournful murmurs ri.se. 
Among tlie sad attendants, Dryden. 

3. One, that waits the pleasure of ano- 
ther, as a suitor or agent. 

I I endeavour, that my reader may not wail long 
for my meaning ; to ^ve an attendant quick dis- 
patch, is a civility. Burnet s Theory 
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4 One, ihatis ptetmt at anything. 

He wa» a coaitant attendant, at all meeting 
relating to charity, without contributing. Swift. 

5. [Inlaw.] One, that oweth a duty or 
service to another; or, after a sort, de« 
pendeth upon another. CowelL 

G. That, which is united with another, 
as a concomitant or consequent. 

Govern well tbv appetite j le»t tin 
Surprise thco, and her black attendant, death. 

JUdlon. 

Tliey secure themselves, first from ^ing nothing, 
and then from doing ill ; the one being so close an 
attendant on tlic other, that it is scarce possible to 
sever them. Decay qf 

He had an unlimited sense of fame, the attend- 
ant of noble spirits, which prompted him to en- 
gage in travels. ^ Pope. 

It is hard, to take into view all the attendanU or 
consequents, that will be concerned in a question. 

Watt$. 

atte'nder. n.s. [from attend.] Compa- 
nion; associate 

The gypsies were there. 

Like lords to appear ; 

With such their atleiiderSf 

As you thought offenders. Den Jonson. 

Atte'nt. adj. [attentus, Lat.] Intent; 
attentive; heedful; regardful. 

Now mine eyes shall be open ; and mine cars 
attent unto the prayer, that is made in this place. 

2 Chron. vii. 15. 

What can then be less in me, than desire 
To see thee, and a])proach thee, wliom 1 know 
Declar’d the Son of God ; to hetirattent 
Tlw wisdom, and behold thy godlike deeds ? Milt. 

Read your cliapter, in your prayers : little in- 
terruptions will make your prayers less tedious, 
and yourself more attent upon them. 

^ Taylor's Guide to Deixition. 

Being denied communication by tlieir oar, their 
CA es arc more vigilant, attent, and heedful. 

Holier. 

To want of judging abilities, we may add their 
want of leisure, to apply their minds to such a 
serious and attent consideration. SoiUh. 

A'ttentates. n. s. [aiteniatat Lat.] Pro- 
ceedings in a court of judicature, pend- 
ing suit, and oiler an inhibition is de- 
creed and gone out : those things, which 
are done after an extrajudicial appeal, 
may likewise be styled attentates. 

Ayliffe, 

Atte'ntion. n.8. [attention, Fr.] The 
act of attending or heeding ; the act of 
bending the mind upon any thing. 

They say, tlie longues of dying men 
Inforec attention like deep harmony. Shakesp. 

He perceived nothing, but silence, and signs of 
attention to what he would further say. Bacon. 

But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Soon nii s ’d , and his attention i h u s rccaird . Miltm. 
By attention, tlie ideas that offer themselves, 
re taken notice of, and (as it were) registered in 


the memory. 


Jjoche. 


Attention is a very necessary thing; truth doth 
not always strike the soul at ffrst sight. Watts. 

Attentive, a^j. [from attmt.] Heed- 
ful ; regardful ; full of attention. 

Bi'ius moved with these, and the like your cf- 
fectual discour'»es, whercunto wc gave most atten- 
tivcenr, till they entered even unto our souls. 

T» . T , Hooker^ 

I m never merry, when I hear sweet musick : 
— Ihe reason is, your spirits are attentive. 

T * r.u of Venice. 

I saw most of them attentive to tliree Sirens, 
distinguished by the naipes of Sloth, Ignorance, 
and Pleasure. ° Tatler 

A critick is a man, who, on all occasions, is 
more attentive, to what is wanting, than what is 
picsent. . - . Addison. 

Musick s force can tame the furious be^t * 

Can make the wolf or foaming boar restrain * 
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HU rage ; the ILn, drop hU crested main, 

Attent^ to the song. Prior. 

Attb'ntively. adv. [from allenlive.] 
HeedfriUy; carefully. 

If a roan look sharply and attentively, he shall 
see Fortune } for thougn she be blind, she is not 
invisible. Bacon. 

The cause of cold is a quick spirit in a cold 
body ; as will appear to any, that shall attcntii'cly 
consider nature. Bacon. 

Atte'NTIVENESS. n.8. [from attenihr.] 
The state of being attentive ; heedful 
ness; attention. 

At the relation of the queen’s death, bravely 
confessed and lamented by the king, how atten- 
tivenest wounded his dauguter. 

Shakesp. Winter's Tale. 

Atte'NUANT. adj. [atlenuans, Lat.] What 
has the power of making thin, or di- 
luting. 

To ATTENUATE, v. a. [attenuo, Lat.] 
To make thin, or slender : opposed to 
condense, or incrassate, or ihicken. 

The finer part, belonging to the juice of grapes, 
being attenuated and subtilized, was changed into 
an ardent spirit. BoyU\ 

Vinecar curd, put upon an egg, not only dis- 
solves tnc shell ; but also attc/iuatts the white con- 
tained in it, into a limpid water. 

B'iscmrm’s Surgery. 

It is of the nature of acids, to (li«solve or aV- 
tcnuatc;and of alkalies, to precipitate or inerns- 
sate. I^cwtojis Opticht 

The ingredients arc dicestcd and attenuated by 
heat ; they are stirred and constantly iigitatetl by 
winds. Arbuthnot. 

Atte'nu ATE. a ^. [from the verb.] Made 
thin, or slender. 

Vi vifi cation ever consisteth in spirits attenuate, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon. 

Attenua'tion, n.s. [from attenuate.] 
The act of making any thing thin or 
slender; lessening. 

Chiming with n hammer upon the outside of a 
bell, the sound will be according to the inward 
concave of the bell ; whereas the ehsion, or attenua- 
tion of the air, can be only between the hammer 
ami the outside of the bell. Bacon. 

A'tter. n. 8. [atep, Sax. venom.] Cor 
nipt matter. A word, much used in 
Lincolnshire. Skinner. 

To Atte'st. v.a. [attestor, Lat.] 

1. To bear witness of; to witness. 

Many particular facts arc recorded in holy writ, 
attettcri by particular pagan authors. Addison. 

2. To call to witness ; to invoke as con- 
scious. 

The sacred streams, which licav'ns imperial 
state 

Attests iy oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden. 

Atte'st. n, 8. [from the verb.] Witness; 
testimony ; attestation. 

"J'hc attest of eyes and cars. Shakisp. 

With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderstruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 
Such high attest was giv’n, a while survey’d 
With wonder. Paradise Begained. 

Attesta'tion. n. s. [from attest.] Tes- 
timony ; witness ; evidanoe. 

There remains a second kino of peremptoriness ; 
of those, w'ho can make no relation, without an 
attestation of its certainty. Gov. of the Ihngue. 

The next coal-pit, mine, qiiarry, or chalk-pit, 
will give attestation, to what I write : these are so 
obvious, that I need not seek for a rorapurgator. 
Woodward's Natural History. 

We may derive a probability, from the attesta- 
tion of wise and honest men, by word or writing ; 
or tlie concurring witness of multitudes, who have 
seen and known, what they relate. Watts. 

To Atti'nge. a. [attingo, Lat.] To 
touch lightly or gently. Diet. 
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To ATTFRE. a. [atiirer, Fr.] To 
dress ; to habit ; to array. 

Let it likewise your gentle breast inspire, 

With sweet infusion ; and put you ui mind . 

Of tliat proud maid, whom now tliose leaves attire. 
Proud Daphne. Sftenser, 

My Nan bhiill be the queen of all the fairies; 
riiieiy attired iii a robe of while. 

Shakesp. Merry Wives rf Windsor. 
With tlie linen mitre shall lie be attired. 

Lev. xvi. 4. 


Now the sappy ^^8^* 


Philips. 


Attire themselves wit! 

Atti're. n. $. [from the verb.] 

1. Clothes ; dress ; habit. 

It is no more disgrace to Scripture, to have left 
things free, to be ordered by the churcli ; than for 
Nature, to liave left it to the wit of man, to devise 
his ow'n attire. Hooker. 

Afur that, the Roman attire grew to be in ac- 
count, and the gown to be in use among them. 

Davies on Ireland, 

Thy sumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attirr, 
Hath cost a mass of pulilick trensurv . 

Shakesp. Henru VI. p. ii. 

And, in tins coarse attire, which 1 now wi*nr, 
With God and with the Muses I confer. Donne. 

When luvisli nature, with her best attire, 
Clothes the gay bpring, the season of desin*. 

^ Waller 

1 pass their form, and ev’ry charming grace ; 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind. 

All rich and rare, is fresh within iiiy mind, Dryd. 

2. [In hunting.] The horns of a buckorstng, 

3. [In botany.] The flower of a plant is 

divided into three parts; thaempale- 
ment, the foliation, and the attire, which 
is either florid or semiform. Florid at^ 
tire, called thrums or suits, as in the 
flowers of marigold and tansey^ consists 
sometimes of two, but commonly of three 
parts : the outer part is the floret ; the 
body of which is divided at the top, like 
the cowslip flower, into five distinct 
parts. Semiform attire consists of two 
parts, the chives and spices ; one upon 
each attire. Diet. 

Atti'rer. n. s. [from attire,] One, that 
attires anotlier ; a dresser. Diet. 

A ttitude, n. s. [attitude, Fr. from atto, 
Ital.] The posture or action, in which a 
statue or painted figure is placed. 

Bernini would have taken his opinion, upon the 
beauty and attitude of a figure. Prior\s Ved. 

Tliey were famous originals, that g;avc rise to 
statues, with the same air, posture, ana aWtndfs. 

Addison. 

ATTo'iiibENT. adj, [attollens, Lat.] That, 
which raises or lifts up. 

1 shall farther take notice, of the exquisite libra- 
tion of the attoUent and depriment muscles. * 

Derham't Physio-TheoUigy. 

Atto'rney. n, $. [attorndtus, low Lat. 
from tour, Fr. Cslui quivient d tour 
dautrui ; qui alterius vices mbit.] 

1. Such a person, as (by consent, com- 
mandment, or rec^^uest) takes heed, sees, 
and takes upon him the charge of odier 
men's business, in their abianoe. AU 
tomey is either general or spedal. At- 
iorney geneft^i is he^ that by general au- 
thority is impc^ted to all our affairs or 
suits; as the attorney general of the 
king, which is nearly the same with Fro* 
curator Ctesaris in the Roman empire : 
Attorneys general are ma<le, either by 
idie king's letters patent ; or by our ap- 
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polntmentbefore justices in Eyre, in open 
court. Attorney opeeiai or particular 
iii he, tliat is employed in one or more 
causes, particularly specified. There 
are also, in respect of the divers courts, 
attorneys atlargCt and attorneys special^ 
lieionffina: to this or that court on]y. 

Cowell. 

Aitomeyif in common law, are nearly the sarnc 
with proctors in Uie civil law, and solicitors in 
courts of equity. Attomeift sue out writs or pro- 
< OSS , or cotiiniencc, carry on, and defend actions, 
or other proceedings, in the names of other persons, 
in the courts of common law. None are admitted ; 
to act, without having served a clerkship for live I 
years, taking the proper oath, being enrolled, and 
examined by the judges. The attorney general 
pleads within the bar. To him come wananls for 
making out p<itents, pardon, 8^e, and Im is the 
principal manager of all law aiflairs of the crown. 

Oumben. 

I am a subject, 

i\nd challenge law. aitomeus are deny’d mcj 
And therefore personally flay my tfaim, 

To mine inheritance. Shakesf). 

The king*8 attorney on the contrary, ^ 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confessions. Sfiok. 

Despairing quacks with curses Hed the place ; 
And vile ultorneyi^ now an useless race. 

2. It was anciently used for those, who (lid 
any business for another ; now, only in 
law. 

I will attend my husband ; it is my office ; 

And wijl have no attorney but niyst If } 

And therefore let me have him home. Shakesp. 
To Atto'uney. V. a, [from the noun ; the 
verb is now not in use,] 

1 . To perfoim by proxy. 

Their encounters, though not personal, have 
been royally attomied witli interchange of gifts. 

Shakesp, 

2. To employ as a proxy. 

As I was tiien. 

Advertising and holy to vour business. 

Nor cliangmg heart with habit; lam still 
Attomied to your service. Shakesp. 

Atto'rneyship. n.#. [from affornej/.] 
The office of an attorney ; proxy ; vica- 
rious agency. 

But marriage ii a matter of more worth. 

Than to be dealt in attorneyship. Shakesp, 

Atto'urnment. n. s. [attoumement, Fr.] 

A yielding of the tenement to a new 
lord, or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord : for, otherwise, he that buyeth or 
obtaineth any lands or tenements of, 
another, which are in the occupation of 
a third, eSannot get possession. • Cowell. 
To ATTRA'CT. v.a. [attraho, attractum, 
l^t] 

1 . To draw to something. 

A man should scarce persuade the affections of 
the loadstone, or Uiat jet and amber attracteth 
straws and light bodies. Brown's Vulgar Frrpurs. 

The single atoms, each to other tend ; 

Aitractt attracted to, the next in place. 

Form’d and impeU'd its neighbour to embrace. 

Vipe. 

%. allttre ; to invite. 

Adorn’d 

She was Inileedi and lovely, to attract 

Tliy love : not thy subjection. Milton. 

Shew the care of apnroviiw all actions so, as 
may most effectually ofmict all to thU profession. 

nammotid. 


Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart subdue > 
What nymph could e’er attract suoli crowds, as 
you r • 

Attra'ct. n. 8. [fipom To attract.^ Attrac- 
tion; the power of drawing: not to use. 
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FeeU darts and charms, attracts and dames. 
And woo and contract in their names. Hvdibras. 

Attra'ctical. adj. [from attract.’] 
Having the power to draw to it. 

Some stones are fpdued ivith an electrical or 
attractical virtue. Bay on the Creation. 

Attra'ction. n.s. [from attract.] 

1. llie power of drawing any thing. 

The drawing of amber and jet, and other elec- 
trick bodies ; and the attraction in gold, of the 
spirit of quicksilver at distance ; and the attraotion 
of heat, at distance; and that of dre, to naphtha; 
and that of gome herbs to water, though at dis- 
tance ; and divers others, we shall handle. Bacon. 

Loadstones and touched neetlles, laid long in 
quicksilver, have noiarattted thoir attract ii>n. 

Broion't Vulgar Errourx 
Attraction may be {lorformed by impulse, or 
some other means ; 1 use that word, to signify any 
force, by winch bodies tend towards one another. 

Keudou’s Opltcks. 

2. The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the attraction of iny good parts aside, I 
have no other charms. Shakesp. 

Attra'ctivk. «/(;. [from attract.] 

1. Having the power to draw any thing. 

What, if the sun 

Be centre to the world ; and other stars, 

By his attractioe virtue and their own 
Incited, dunce about him various tounds? Milton. 

Some, the round earth’s eobesion to secun'. 

For that hard task employ maguetick power : 
Jieuiurk, say tliey, the globe ; with womler own 
Its nature, nkc the fam’d attractive stone. 

Blackmiyre. 

Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, mag- 
netism, and electricity ; and these instances make 
it not improbable, but tlicre may be more attrac- 
tive powers than these. Newton, 

2. Inviting ; alluring ; enticing. 

Haiipy is Hermia, wheresoe’er she lies , 

For sne tialh blessed and attractive eyes. Shakesp. 

I pleas’d, and with attractive graces won, 

The most averse, thco chictly. Milton. 

Attra'ctive. n s. \jLtQmQtiract,] That, 
which draws or incites; allurement; 
except that, attractive is of a good or 
indifferent sense, and allurement gene- 
rally bad. 

'file condition of a servant staves him off to a 
distance ; but the gospel speaks noUiing, but at- 
tractive! and invitation. South. 


Attra'ctively. adv. [from attractive.] 
Witib the power of a^acting or drawing. 
Attra'ctiveness. n. s. [from attrac- 
tive?^ The quality of being attractive. 

Attra'ctor. n. s. [from attract.] The 
agent, that attracts ; a drawer. 

If the straws be in oil, amber draweth them not ; 
oil makes the straws to adhere so, that they can- 
not rise unto the attractor. Brown's Vulg. lorours. 

Attra'hent. n. s. [attrahens, Lat.] 
That, which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us, of the motion of the 
steel to us attrahent. Glanville's Scepsis. 

Attrbct ACTION, n.s. [atirectatio, Lat.] 
Frequent handling* Diet. 

Attri'butaeiju adf. [attribuo, Lat.] 
'lliat, which may be aacribed or attri- 
buted; aacribable; imputable. ^ 

Much of the origination or the Americans seems 
to be attrfbutahle to the migrations of the Seres. 

Hale. 

To ATTRLBUTE. v. a. \aitribno, Lat.] 

1. To ascribe ; to give ; to yield as due. 

To tlieirvery bore judgment, somewhat a rea- 
sonable man would atftriiwttc ; notwithstanding the 
common imbecilifles, which ore incident unto our 
nature. Hooker. 
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We attribute nothing to God, that liath any tm- 
pugiiancy or contradiction in it. Power and wis- 
dom have no repugnancy in them. Tillotmm. 
2. To impute, as to a cause. 

1 have observed a campania determine, contrary 
to appearances, by the caution and conduct of u 
general, which were attributed to his liiariuities. 

The Imfierfection of telescopes is attributed to 
•phericsd glasses ; and mathematicians have pro- 
pounded, to figure them by the conical sections. 

Newtons Opticks, 

A'ttributk. fi. s. [from To attribute.] 

1. The thing, attributed to another; as 
perfection, to the Supreme Being. 

Power, light, virtue, wisdom, and goodn •‘s 
being all but attributes of one simjile essence, ami 
of one God ; we in all admire, and in part di»i tin. 

Baleigh, 

1 our vain poets after did mislRkc, 

Who ev’ry attribute a god did make. Bryden. 

All tlie perfections of God are called his ativi- 
bates; fur he camiot be without them. 

JVatis's L gu k. 

2. Quality ; characteristic disposition. 

"Jhey must have these three aiiributvs; they 
must be men of courage, fccuing God, and haling 
covetousness. Bacon. 

* A thing belonging to another ; an ap- 
pendant; adherent. 

His sceptre shews the force of temporal pow’r 
The attribute to awe and majesty : 

But mercy is above this scepter’d sw'ay ; 

It is an aitribuU to God himself. Shakesp. 

The sculptor, to distinguish him, gave him what 
the medalJisls call his proper attrwntts, a sjieai 

and a shield. Jdduum. 

4. Reputation; honour. 

It takes 

From our achievements, tbo’ perform’d at height 
U lie ]>ith and marrow of our attribute, Shakesp. 


Attiubu'tion. n.s. [from To attribute.] 
Commendation ; qualities ascribed. 

Jf Speaking truth, 

In this fine age, were not thought flattery ; 

Such attribution should the Douglas have, 

As not a soldier of this season’s stamp, 

Should go so general current through tlie world. 

Shakesp. 

Wc suffer him, to persuade us we are as gods ; 
and n^ver suspect, these glorious attrihutums may 
be no more ti»an llattery. Decay rf Piety 

Attri'te. at^. [attritus, Lat.] Ground, 
worn by rubbing. 

Oi, by collison of two bodies, errind 
Their ui’r attnte to fire. MilUm. 

Attri'trness. n. s. [from attrite.] The 
being much worn. 

Attrition, n.s. [attritio, Lat.] 

1. The act of w'earing things, by rubbing 
one against another. 

ThU vapour, asceading incessantly out of tlie 
abyss, and pervading the strata of gravel and the 
rest, decays the bones and vegetables lodged in 
those strata; this fluid, by its continual attrition, 
fretting the suid bodit's. Woodward. 

I’he change of the aliment Is effected, by a«n- 
tion of the inward stomach, and dissolvent li- 
quor, assisted with heat. Arbuihnot. 

2« The state of being worn. 

[With divines.] Grief for sin, arising 
only from tlie fear of punishment ; the 
lowest degree of repentance. 

To Attu'nb. i»,a*'>[from tune.] 

, To make any thing musical. 

Airs, vernal airs. 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
I'he trembling leaves. Mil Km. 
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2. To tune one thing to another; as» he 
attunes his voice to his harp. 

Attu'rney* n.s. See Attorney. 

Atwe'kn. adv* or prep* [See Between.] 
Betwixt; between; in the midst of two 
things: obsolete. 

Her loose long yellow locks (like golden wire. 
Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers irtwceetj) 
Do, like a golden mantle, ncr attire. . 

Atwi'xt. prep* [See Bktwixt.J In the 
middle of two things: obsolete. 

Hut, with outrageous strolies, did him restrain j 
And, with his body, barr’d the way them 

twain. Queen, 

To AVAIL, v.a* [from eofoiV, Fr.; to 
avail ; l>eing nearly the same thing, with 
faire valoir*] 

1. To profit; to turn to profit: with cf, be- 
fore the thing used. 

Then shall they seek t’ aoail themsolyes ^names, 
Places, and titles ; and with tliese to join 
Secular pow’r. Milton. 

Both of them avail themselves of those licences, 
which Apollo has equally bestowed on them. Dry. 

2. To promote ; te prosper ; to assist. 

Mean time he voyae’d, to explore the will 

Of Jove, on high Dotlona’s holy hill ; 

What means might best his safe return avail. Pope. 

To Ava'il. V. If. To be of use; to be of] 
advantage. 

Nor can luy strength acai/ ,* unless, by thee 
Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Druden. 

When real merit is wanting; it aiMii^s nothing, 
to have been encouraged by the great. 

Pope's Prtjace to his Works. 

Avai'l. n. «. [from To avail.] Profit ; ad- 
vantage; benefit. 

For nil that else did come, were sure to fail ; 

Yet would he further none but for aoail. Spenser. 

I clmrge thee, 

As heav’n shall work in me for tliinc avail, 

To tell me truly. Shakeip. 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more awil 
to us than errour. Lockc. 

Ava'ilable. aefj. [from avail.] 

1. Profitable ; advantageous. ' 

Mighty is the efficacy of such intercessions, to 
avert iudmnents ; how much more amilahle then 
may tney be, to secure the continuance of bless- 
ings. ... . Atlcrbnrif. 

AH things sub ject to action, the will does so far 
iiicliiie unto; as reason judges them, more avail- 
able to our bliss. Hooker. 

2. Powerful ; in force ; valid. 

Laws human are available by consent. Hixiker. 

Drake put one of his men to death, having no 
antliority nor commission available, Raleigh. 

Ava'ilableness. n.s. [from available.] 

1. Power of promoting Uie end for wUdi 
it is used. 

We differ, from that supposition of tlie efficacy, 
or availableness, or suitableness, of these to the end. 

Hale. 

2. Legal force ; validity. 

Ava'ilably. adv. [from available.] 

1. Powerfully; profitably; advantageously, 

2. Legally; validly. 

Ava'ilment. n. s. [firom avail.] Useful- 
ness ; advantage; pifofit 

To Ava'le. v.a. [avaler, to let sink, Fr.] 
To let fall ; to’depress; to make abject; 
to sink : a word out of use. 

By that th* exalted Ph(Bbui"^gan ovale 
His weary wain ; and now the frosty night 

mantle black thro' heav’n *gan overhaije. Spent. 

He did abase and avole the sovereignty, into 
Biore servitude towards that see, than aau been 
«»• Wuton. 
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To Ava'le. v. it. To sink. 

But, when hii latter ebb ’gins to avaU, 

Huge heaps of mud be leaves. Spenser, 

Ava'nt. The front of an army. See Van. 

Ava'nt-OUARD, n.s [avantgarde, Fr.] 
The van; the first body of an army. 

llie horsemen might issue forth, without distur- 
bance of the foot; and the avant-guard, without 
^huffiing with the baitail or arrierc. Haytvard. 

A'VARICE. ft. s. \avartcet Fr. auaritia, 
•Lat] Covetousness ; insatiable desire. 

There grows, 

In my most ill-corapos'd affection, such 
A stanchloM avarice ; that, were 1 king, 

1 should cutoff the nobles fur tiieir lands. Shakesp. 

This avarice of praise in times to cuirie ; 

Those long inscriptions, crewded on the tomb. 

Dryden. 

Nor love his peace of mind destroys. 

Nor wicked avarice of wcaUIi. Dri/den 

Avarice is insatiable ; and so he went, still push- 
ing on for more. L' Kstrange. 

lie niggards of advice, on no pretence ; 

For tlic worst of avarice is that of sense. Pope. 

Avaricious, adj, [avaricienx, Fr,] Co- 
vetous ; insatiably desirous. 

Luxurious, avaricious, flilse, deceitful. 

Shakesp. Macbeth, 

This speech has been condemned as avaricious; 
and Eustathius judges it to be spoken artfully. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

Avariciously, adv. [from avaricious.] 
Covetously. 

Avari'ciousness. n. s. [from avaricious.] 
The quality of being avaricious. 

Ava'st. adv. [from basta, Ital, it is 
enough.] Enough ; cease. A word, used 
among seamen. 

Ava'unt. interject, \avant, Fr,] A word 
of abhorrence, by which any one is 
driven away. 

O, be is bold, and blushes not at death ! 

Amunt, thou hateful villain, get ihee gone ! 

Shakesp. 

After this process. 

To give her the avaunt ! it is a pity, 

Would move a monster. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

Mistres.s ! dismiss that rabble from your throne ! 
Avaunt /—Is Aristarchus yet unknown ? Dunciad. 

A'uburne, adj. [nam aubjuf bark, Fr.] 
Brown ; of a tan colour. 

Her hair is auhume; mine is perfect yellow. 

Shakesp. 

His auhume locks on cither shoulder flow’d ; 
Which, to tlie fun’ral of his friend, he vow’d. 

Dryden. 

Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick, o’ershadow’d : these as modem use 
Ordains, infus’d, an auhume drink compose ; 
Wholesome, of dcatlilcss fame. Philips. 

A'UCTION. It. s. [audio, Lat.] 

1. A manner of sale, in which one person 
bids after another ; till so much is bid, 
as the seller is content to take. 

2. The things sold by auction. 

Ask you, why Phrine the whole auction buys? 
Phrinc ‘foresees a general excise. Pope. 

To A'uction. V. a. [from auction.] To 
sell by auction. 

A'uctionary. adJ. [from auction.] Be- 
longing to an auction. 

And much more honest, to be hir’d, and stand 
With auctionary hammer in tliy hand 
Provoking, to give more, and kuocking thrice, 
For the old household stuff, or pictures price. 

DrydevkS Juvenal. 
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Auctioni'kr. ft. s. [from auction.] Tlie 
person, that manages an auction. 

A'uctivk. ac(;. [from auctus, Lat] Of* 
an increasing quality. jOid. 

Aucupa'tion. n.s. [aucupatio, LntJ 
Fowling; bird-catching. 

AUDA'CIOUS. ad^, [audacieust, Fr. an- 
dax, Lat] Bold; impudent; daring: al- 
ways in a bad sense. 

Such is thy audacious wickedness ; 

II13 lewd, pestifrous, and dissentious pranks. 

Shakesi*. 

Till Jove, no longer potient, took his time, 

T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. 

Ditydeu. 

Young students, by a constant habit of dispui- 
big, grow impudent and audacious, proud and dis> 
dainful. Waits. 

Aijda'ciously. adv. [from audacious.] 
Boldly; impudently. 

An angel shall thou sec ; 

Yet fear not thou, but speak audaciously. Shakeyt. 

Auda'ciousness. n. s. [from audacious,] 
Impudence. 

Auda'city. If, 8. [from audax, Lat] Spi- 
rit ; boldness ; confidence. 

Lcan,raw-bon’d rascals! wlio would e’er suppose 
They had such courage and audacity? 

C/reat effects come, of induHtry aiid peisMC- 
rance ; (or audacity dutli almost bind and mate (lu 
weaker sort of minds. Bacon's Nat. Hi»t. 

For want of that freedom and flfuitfci/y,neces-nr> 
in commerce with men, his personal modesty 
overthrew all his public actions. Tatln. 

A'u BIBLE, adj. [audibilis, Ltit.] 

1 . That which may be perceived by hear- 
ing. 

Visibles work upon alooking-glu.ss, and aiulibhss 
upon the places or echo ; widen resemble, in some 
sort, the cavern of the ear. Bacon's Nat, i/Asf. 

Eve (who unseen, 

Yet all had heardj with audible lament 
Discover'd soon tne j)lacc of her retire. Milton. 

Every sense doth not operate upon fancy, with 
the same force. The conceits of visibles art 
clearei and stronger, than those of audibUs. Creic. 

2, Loud enough, to be heard. 

One, leaning over a well twenty-five fathoms 
deep, and spewing »ioftly, the water returned an 
audible echo. Baam. 

A'udibleness. n.8, [from audible.] Ca- 
pableness of being heard. 

A'udibly. adv. [from audible.] In such 
a manner, as to be heard. 

And last, the sura of all, my Father’s voice. 
Audibly lieard from lieav’n, pronounc’d me his. 

Milton. 

A'rDiENCE, n. 8. [audience, Fr.] 

1. 1'he act of hearing, or attending to any 
thing. 

Now 1 breathe again, 

Aloft the flood ; and can give auMenee 

To any tongue, speak it of what it will. Shakesp. 

Thus far Ids Imld discourse, without controul, • 
Had audience. Milton. 

His look 

Drew audience and attention, still as night 
Or summer’s noon-tide air. 

2. The liberty of speaking «gMmted ; a 
hearing. 

Were it reason^lDf^iiien audience, pleading 
for the oveiniiow of that, which their own deed 
hath ratified ? Hooker. 

Accordittg tt> the fair play of the world, 
liet me have audience : 1 am sent to speak, • 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king, ^akesp. 

3. An auditory ; persons collected to hear. 

Or, if the star of ev’ning and the moon 
Haste to thy audience, ni^t with her will bring 
Silence. Milton. 
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The hall was filled, witJ» nil aiuUvnce of Ibc 
ffrcateftt eminence lor (luulity mid politcuesi. 

. Addison. 

Tt proclaims the triiimphs of goodness in a pro- 
per nttdience, even before the whole race of man- 
kind. Aft^ry, 

4. The reception of any man, who dehvers 

a solemi^ message. 

In this high temple, on a chairof state, 

The seat otandienee» old Latinos sate. Dryden. 

Au'dience Cou'rt. A court, belonging 
to the arclibishqi of Canterbury, of equal 
authority with the arches court ; though 
infcriour,both in dignity and antiquity. 
The original of this court was, because 
the archbishop of Canterbury heard se- 
veral causes extrajudicially at home in 
liis own palace ; which he usually com- 
mitted to be discussed by men learned 
in the civil and canon laws, whom he 
callefl his auditors : and so in time, it be- 
came tlie power of the man, who is called 
causarumnegotiorumque audientiie Can- 
tauriensis auditor ^ stu officialise Cowell, 

A'udit. n, 8. [from audit he hears, Lat.] 
A final account 

If they, which are accustomed to weigh ^l 
things, shall here sit down to receive our audit; 
the sum, which truth amounteth to, will appear to j 
be but this. liooker. \ 

He took my father grossly, full of bread : 

With all his crimes broad blown, and flush as May : | 
And, how his audit stands, who knows save hear’ii ? i 

Hamlet 

I can make my audit up ; that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r of all, 

And have me but the bran. Shakesp. 

To A'udit. V. a, [from audit,] To take 
an account finally. 

Bishops ordinaries, auditing all accounts, take 
twelve iKsnee. Aylife's Parngon. 

1 love exact dealing ; and let Hocus audit ; he 
knows how the money was disbursed. Arbuthnot. 

Audi'tion. n. s, [audiiio Lat ] Hearing. 

A'uditor. n. s, [atiditor^ Lat.] 

1. A hearer. 

Dear cousin, you that were last day so high in 
the pulpit agmnst lovers, are you now become so 
mean an lumtor f Sidney. 

What a play tow’rd ? I’ll be an auditor; 

An actor too, perhaps. ^ Shakesp. 

This first doctrine, though admitted by many of 
his auditon, is expressly against the Epicureans. 

Bentley. 

2. A person employed to take an account 
ultimately. 

If you suspect my husbandry ; 

Call me, bt‘forc th’exactest auditors; 

And set me on the proof. Shakesp. Timon. 

3. In ecclesiastical law. 

The archbishop's usage was, to commit the dis- 
cussing of causey to persons learned in the law, 
Btiled his auditors. Ay life's Parergon. 

4. In the state. 

A k***§’9 officer ; who, yearly examining the ac- 
dUttttlcivaUnndcr-ofhcefs accountable, makes up 
n general Ii66k. , Cowell. 

A'uditort. a4i’ [ouditorius, Lat.] That, 
which has the power of hearing. 

Is not hearing (formed, by the vibrations of 
some medium ; excited in the auditory nerves, by 
the tremoors or the air ; and propagated, throiign 
the capillaments of those nerves ' NewUm. 

A'ubitoky. If. 8, [auditorium, Lat] 

1. An audience; a collection of persons 
aasembled to hear. 

Heinudes never troubled his head, to bring his 
msdkory to their wits by dry reason. VBUnmge, 
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Met in the church, I look upon you, as an ou- 
ditory, fit to be waited on (as you are) by both 
uni vei sides. South. 

St‘veral of this auditory were, perhaps, entire 
strangers to the person, whose death wc now la- 
ment. Atterburv. 

2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 

A'uditress. n. #. [from The 

woman, that hears ; a sh^earer. 

Yet went she not ; as, not with such discourse" 
Delighted ; or not capame her ear. 

Of what was high: such pleasure she reserv'd, 
Adam relating, she sole auditreu. Miltqm. 

To Ave'l. V, a, [avello, Lat.] To pull away. 

The beaver in chase makes some divulsion of 
parts : yet arc not tliese parts avelied, to be termed 
testicles. Brown. 

A've Ma'ry. It. 8 , [from the first words, 
of the salutation to the Blessed Virgin, 
,^ve Maria.] A form of worship, re- 
peated the Romanists, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. 

All his mind is bent on holiness. 

To number Ave Maries on his beads. Shake^. 

AVenage. n.8, [o£ arena o&tB, Lat] A 
certain quantity of oats, paid to a land- 
lonl, instead of some other duties, or as 
a rent by the tenant. Diet 

To AVENGE, v. a, [venger, Fr.] 

1. To revenge. 

I will avenge me of mine enemies. Isaiah. 

They stood, against their enemies; and were 
avenged, of their adversaries. Wisdom. 

1 will avenge the blood of Jezrccl, upon the 
house of Jehu. llosea. 

2. To punish. 

Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time, 

T* avenge with thunder your audacious crime. 

Dryden. 

Av^ngeance. n. s. [from avenge.] Fu- 
nisliment. 

This neglected, fear 
Signal avengeance ; such, as overtook 
A miser. Philips. 

Ave'ngement. n,s, [from avenge,] 
Vengeance; revenge. 

That he might worktl? aiMvigementforhis shame, 
On those two caitives, which had bred him blame, 

Spenser. 

All those great battles (wbich thou boasts to win 
Hirough strife and blooashed, and avengement 
Now praised) hereafter tliou slialt repent. 

Fairy Queen. 

Avk'nger. n. 8, [from avenge.] 

1. Punislier. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his bro- 
ther ; because the Lor^ is the avenger of all such 
. * 1 Thm. 

Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv’n 
By liis avengers: since no place, like this. 

Can fit his punishment, or their revenge. Milton. 

2. Revenger ; taker of vengeance for. 

The just avenger of his injured ancestors, the 

victorious Louis, was darting his thunder. Dryd- 

But just disease to luxury succeeds; 

And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope, 

Ave'ngeress. a. 8. [from avenger.] A 
female avenger. Not in use. 

There that cruel queen avengeress 
Heap on her new waves of weary wretchedness. 

Fahy Queen. 

A'vens. n, 8. [caryophyllata, Lat.j The 
same with herb bennet. Miller. 

Ave'nture. n.8. [aventure, Fr.] A mis- 
chance, causing a man’s death, without 
felony ; as, when he is suddenly drowned 
or burnt, by any sudden disease fklling 
into the fire or water. See Advbnturb. 

Cowell* 
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AVenue, n. 8. [avenue, Fr. Tt is some- 
time pronounced, with the accent on the 
second syllable, as Watts observes ; but 
has it generally placed on the first ] 

1. A way, by which any place may be 
enterea, 

Gcmd guards were set up, at all the avenues of 
the city ; to iMep all people, from going out. 

* Clarendon, 

^ Truth is a stsoim hold, and diligence is inying 
sieM to it : so that n most observe all the avenues 
and passes to it. * South, 

2. An alley, or walk of trees, before a house. 

To AVE’R. V, a. [averer, Fr, from vetTsm 

truth, Lat.] To declare positively, or 
peremptorily. 

The reason of the thing is clear; 

Would Jove the naked truth aver. Prior. 

I’lien vainly the philosopher avers, 

That reason guides our deed, and instinct theirs 
How can we justly difiTrent causes frame. 

When tlic eitocts entirely are the same ^ Prior. 
^ Wc may aver, though the power of God be infi- 
nite, the capacities of matter arc within limits. 

Bentley, 

average, n, 8. [averagium, Lat.] 

1. In law ; that duty or service, wliich tlic 
tenant is to pay to the king or other lord, 
by his beasts andcarriiiffcs. Chambers. 

2. In navigation ; a OMtain contribution, 

tliat merchants proportionably make to- 
wards the losses of sudh, as have their 
goods cast overboard for the safety of tho 
ship in a tempest ; and d)is contribution 
seems so called, because it is so propor- 
tioned, after the rate of every man’s arer^ 
age of goods carried. Cowell, 

3. A small duty, which merchants, who 
send goods in another man’s ship, pay 
to the master thereof for his care of them, 
over and above the freight. Chambers, 

4. A medium ; a mean proportion. 

Ave'rment. n.s. [from aver.] 

1. Establishment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of ihc continu- 
ance of some estate, which is eigne, the party will 
sue a pardon. Bacon. 

2. An offer of the defendant to justify an 

exception, and the act as well as the 
offer. Blount, 

Ave'rnat. n.8. a sort of grape. See 
Vine. 

Averrunca’tion. n.s, [from ^ twTtm- 
eate.] The act of rooting up any thing. 

To Avbrru'ncate. v a. [averrunco, Lat] 
To root up ; to tear up by the roots. 

Sure some mischief will come of it ; 

Unless, by providential wit 

Or force, we averruncate it. ffudibras. 

Aversa'tion. n.8. [from av€7*80r, Lat.] 

1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away 
with detestation. 

Hatred is the passion of defiance ; and there is a 
Mitd of aversatwn and hostility, included in its 
essence. South, 

2. It is most properly used vrith from, be- 

j fore the object of hate. * 

* There was a $4ifm gmt ion in my lord of Essex, 
ffom applying bieiWn Ib the earl of Leicester. 

WotUm, 

3. Sometimes with to : less pnmrly. 

Dtere It such a general avemnon (in human na- 
ture) to contempt, that there is scarfH^ any thing 
more exasperating: I will not deny, but the excess 
of the arersation may be levelled against pride. 

Govempie^t (fthe Tongue, 
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4. Sometimes, very improperly, with to- 
wards. 

A natural and secret hatred and avenatum to- 
wards sooietVs in any man, hath somewhat of the 
savage beast. Bar^ 

Ave'rse. adj. [aversus, Lat.] 

1. Malign ; not favourable ; having iuch a 
hatred, as to turn away. 

Tlieir courage languish’d, as their hopes de- 
cay’d; , 

And Palfas, now averse, refus’d her aid. Dryden, 

2. Not pleased witli ; unwilling to. 

lias thy unct'Ttain bosom ever strove. 

With the first tumults of a real love ? 

Hast thou now dreaded, and now blcss’d his sway, 
By tin ns averse and joyful to obey ? Prior. 

Averse alike, to flatter or offend ; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to raend. 

Pom. 

3. It has most properly from, before die 
object of aversion. 

Laws {lolitick arc never framed, as they should 
1)0 ; unless presuming the ^^ill of man to he in- 
wardly obstin.ite, reliellious, and averse from all 
obedience unto the sacred laws of his nature. 

iUwker. 

1'bey believed all, who objected against their 
underhiking, to be arerse /rom jieace. Clarendon. 

These cart'S alone her virgin breast employ ; 
Avtrst Juvn Venus and the nuptial joy. Pope. 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been 
very averse to any advice of tlie privy council. 

Clarendon. 

Diodorus tells us of one Charoudos, who was 
averse to all innovation; especially, when it w-as 
to proceed from parlicular persons. Hwfl. 

Avk'iiskly. aav, [from averse.] 

1. Unwillingly. 

2. Backwardly. 

Not only they w'anl tliose parts of secretion ; 
but it is emitted aumth/, oi backward, by both 
8e.\es. ‘ Brown b i^uly;ar Errours. 

Ave'rsenf.ss. n.s. [from Un- 

willingness ; baekwardness. 

The roiiuptioii of man Is in nothing more ma- 
nifest, tli.mm liisdursi arss to entertain «iiiy frieiul- 
slii[) oi t.iiiiilmiily' with (Jod. Atterbury. 

Avk'jision. 71. s. [aversion, Fr. aversio, 
Lat.] 

1. Hatred; dislike; deteslation; such; as 

turns (n\ ay from tlie object. I 

V\ li.it, d vMifi li. c aiti'bion I reject 
Ui( lies and ri alms'' Milton. 

2. It is used most jtroperly, with from be- 1 
fore tlu* object of hate. 

Thc\ had an inward aversion Jrom it ; and were 
resolved to pievent it, by all possible mcHns. 

Clarendon. 

U itli men, tlu'sc considerations are usually 
causes i)f despite, disdain, or aversion Jrom others’; 
but witli tiod, so many leasons ot our greater 
tenderness tow ards othe/s. ISpratt 

The s.iiiK. adhesion to vice, ami aversion from 
goodness, will he u reason for rejeclii’g any proof 
whatsoeviT Atterbury, 

3. Sometimes, less properly, with to. 

^ A ficehoider i.s bred with an aversion to .subjec- 
, . Addison. 

1 miLMit borrow illustrations of freodoni, and 
aversum to receive new trutlis, from modem astro- 

IVults. 

4. Sometimes with/or. 

Ibe liUC(|uese wouhl rather throw themselves 
under the government of the Genoese ; than .sub- 
mit to a state, ^or which they have so great aver- 
Sion. Addison 

^ I’his aver.don of the fir the late proceed- 

ings of iJie commons, might be improveci to izood 

r 

&. Sometimes, very improperly, with to- 
wards. 
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His overturn towards the house of York was so 
predomiuaut, as it found place, not only in his 
councils, but in his bed. Bacon. 

6, The cause of aversion. 

They took great pleasure in compounding law- 
suits among their neighbours: for which, they 
were the aversion of the gentlemen of the long 
robe. Arbutknot s History tf John BuU. 

Seif-l6ye and reason to one end aspire ; 

Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire. Pope. 

To AVE'RT. V. a. [averto, Lat] 

1. To turn aside ; to turn off. 

I beseech you, 

T’ avert your liking a more worlliy way, 

Than on a wretch. Shakespeare's King l.car. 

At this, for the last tiim*, she lifts her hand ; 
Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the 
brand. ^ ^ Jjiyden. 

2. To cause to dislike. 

When people began to espy the falsehood of 
oracles, whereupon all gentility was built ; their 
hearts were utterly averted froiii it. Hooker. 

Even cut themselves ofl', from the opportunities 
of jirosely ting others, by averting them from their 
company. Government of the Tongue. { 

3. To piit by, as a calamity. 

O Dird ! whatsoever evil our swerving! 

threaten unto his church ! Hooker. 

pi vei sity of conjectures made tunny, whose con- 
ceits aicrttd from themselves the fortune of that 
war, t(i become enreh ss and secine. Knolti.s. 

These nfleclions earnestly h\ our minds on God , 
and forcibly avert fiom us (hose things, which are 
displeasing to liiiii, and contrary to ri ljgii*n. 

Sprnti. 

Thro* threaten’d lands they wild destruction 
throw, 

I’ill uidcnl prayer avn'is the public woe. Puor. 
Auf. n.s. [o£ alf, Dutch.] A fool, orsilK^ 
fellow. Dicii 

A'ugf.r. n. s. fegger, Dutch.] A car- 
penter’s tool to bore hole.s with. 

The auger luitli a handle ami bit , its oflire is, 

' to make great lound holes. When yon use it, the 
stuil yon work upon is commonly Uid low under 
you, that you may the easier use your strength * 

I for, in twis'ting the hit about by tlie force of both 
youi hands, on each end of (he handle one, it 
cuts great eliips out of the sfufl. 

Jiloiofi’s Mecli. Eimises. 

Aught, profiotm. [auhr, apht, Saxon. 
It is sometimes, impropcily, writUm 
ought.] Any thing. 

If 1 c.an do it, 

By aught that I can .speak in his dispraise, 

Sh(* shall not long continue love to Inin. Shahem 
'I’liey may, (ot aught 1 know, obtain such siib- 
^ slaiiee's, as'inay induce the chymists to entertain 
other Ihoufjlils. Boifle 

But go, my voii ; and see, if aitgld be wnninig 
Among tliy lalbi I's eieiuls Addiwn.'> Cato. 

T(/ AUCiMl’VNT. v.a. {augmmier, Fr.] 

[ To increase ; to make bigger, or more. 
Some cursed weeds her ruiming hand did know, 
That coulil aagmuit his harm, encicase liis pain. 

Fairfai 

Rivers have streams, added to them in their 
passage, which enlarge and augment them. 

Hale's Common Law <»/ Pugland. 

To Augme'nt. V. n. To increase ; to grow 
bigger. 

But, as his heat with ruimiim did augment, 

IVIueh more his sight cncreas’dliis hot desiri 

. I^idney. 

Die winds redouble, and the rains augment, 

The waves on heaps are dash’d. Ihydcns Tirgii. 

A'ugment. 71. $. [avgmentum, Lat.] 

1. Increase; quantity gained. 

You shall find this augment of the tree, to be 
without the diminution ot one drachm of the earth. | 
Walton's Angler. 

2. State oi’ increase. j 
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Discutient.s arc improper, in the beginning of 
inflammations ; but pioper, when mixed with re- 
pellents, in the augment., Wiseman. 

Augmrnta'tion. n.s. [from aMgwenf.] 

1. The act of increasing or making bigger. 

Tliose who would bt‘ zeuioiis against regular 

troops after a peace, will promote an augmentation 
of those on foot. AddiM>n 

2. The state of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one em 

bryo capable of so prodigiously yMtangmentatum, 
while another is confined to the minuteness of an 
insect P BmtUy. 

3. The thing added, by which another is 
made bigger. 

By being glorified, it docs not mean thet he 
doth receive any augmentaiion of glory at our 
hands ; but his name we glorify, wlieii we testify 
our ackunwledgmeiit of his glory. Hodktl 

Augmentation Court, A court erected 
by King Henry the Eiglith, for the in- 
crease of the revenues of his crown, by 
the suppression of monasteries. Diet. 
A'ugrk. n.s. A carpenter’s tool. See 
Auger. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchises, whereonyou stood, conimM 
Into .111 aog'rr’.s bore * Shalw^p Conolanus. 
A’ut^RK-no’LE. n.s. [from augre ;uul 
hole.] A hole made by boring with uu 
augre; proverbial ly a narrow space. 

What should be spoken lieie, 

\\ here our fate, hid withm hii augrc-hoic. 

May lusli.ind soi/e us. ISitakebp. Muclntb 

A’lKil iR. 71, s. [«wgf/r, Lat.] One who 
])reton(ls to predict by omens, as by the 
flight of birds. 

W Imt sd V the augurs 

— 'lliey wmild not h.nve you stii forth to-day : 
IMiuking I III* entrails of an olieiing lortli, 

'J’hey could not fuid a In ait within the beast. 

Sliakispcare. 

(’iilehiis, the s.ieied seer, who had in view 
Things piesent and ihe past, and thing* to come 
foreknew : 

Supreme of augurs. Drydin's Fitldcs. 

As I mid mine eonsult thy augur. 

Grant liie glad omen , let thy f.iv’rite rise 
Tiopitious, ever soaring from the right. ^\ioi. 
To A'lCiUR. V. n. [from augur,] To guess; 
to conjecture by signs. 

1 he people love me, and the sen is mine, 

IMy l)on V s a eresrent, and my aug'ring hope 
Savs it will eoMK to the full. Shnlubpeaif , 

hJy aug'ring mind assure* the same sueti’ss. 

Djydcn. 

To A’ugurate. V. n. [r.uguror, Lat.] 
To jiulge by augury. 

Augura'tion. n.s. [from flttgttr,] The 
j practice of auguiy, or of foretelling by 
‘ events and pri^igies. 

(’laudius Pulcbcr underwent the like success, 
when he couliiiued the Iripudiary aiuuurations. 

Brownes Vx^ar Eirmirs. 

A'ugurer. n.s. [from augur,] The .same 
with augur. 

These apparent prodigies, 

And the persuasion of his aagurers, 

Alay hold him from the capltol l^day. Shakesp. 

AuGu'EtAL. [from augury.] Re- 

lating to <»pgury. 

On this foundation were built the conclusita.s 
of soothsayers, in their angurml and tripud im \ 
vinations. ^ 

To A’ugurise. v.n. [from /7t/gi/r.] 
practise divin.ntion by augury. />/< t 
Au’GUROUS. af/J. [from auij;ur ] I'n*. 

dicting ; prescient; foreboding. 
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So fear'd 

The fair-mau’d horses, that they flew back, and 
their chariots turn’d, 

Presaging in their augurom hearts the labours that 
they mourn’d. ChajmnrCs Iliad, 

A'ugury. n. f. \augurium, Lat.] 

1. The act of prognosticating by omens 
or prodigies. 

Thy face and thy behaviour, 

Which, if my augury deceive roc not, 

Witness good breeding. Shahesp. 

The winds arc chang'd, your friends from dan- 
ger free, 

Or 1 renounce my skill in augury, l>ryd, Mneid. 

She knew, by angurif divine, 

Venus would fail in the design. Su^tfl. 

2. An omen or prediction. 

What if this death, which is for him de.sign’d, 
Had been your doom (far he that niiguty /) 

And you, not Aurengzebe, condemn’d to die ^ 

Dryaai. 

The pow’rs wc both invoke 
'lo you, and yours, and mine, propitious he. 

And firm our purpose with an <mgu} </. Urifdcn. 

August, [augustust l^t.] (ireat; 
grand ; ro\al ; magnificent ; awful. 

Tlieie is nothing so conteiiiulihlc, Imt anrupiitv 
can lender it august and excoflent. Glanv. 

'Hu* Tiojan chief appear’d in ojkmi sight, 

August in visage, ana serenely bright ; 

Ills mother goddess, witli her hands (li\ijie. 

Had iorm'd Ills curling iuck.s, and made his tem- 
ples shine. Drydcn. 

A'ugust. n. s, [Augusiu^y Lat.] The name 
of the eighth month from Januaiy in- 
clusive. 

August was dedicated to the honour ot Augustus 
Ca?sar, because in the same iiioiuli lie was cieah d 
consul, tliiice triumpher in Jlome, suhdm 1 
to the Roman empire, and made an end of ( ivil 
wars; being before called Scitilu, or the sl\th 
fioin Alarch. Peuc/unu. 

Augu'stness. n. [from august,] Ele- 
vation of look ; dignity ; loftiness of 
mien or aspect. 

A viary, n.s, [from axisy T-^t. a bird.] 
A place inclosed to keep bird.s in. 

Ill avumes of wiie, to keep buds of all sorts, 
the Italians bestow vast evpeiice ; including giout 
scope of ground, v.irietv of Imshrs, tires of good 
height, running wateis, and sonietiims a stove 
annexed, to coiiteiiiper the air in the wintei 

U e/Um’s Aixhit(Ctuiu . 
Look now to } our aviary; for now the hiids 
grow sick of their feathers. Kiw/iyn’s Kaii.U(lin. 

Avi'bity. n. s. [avidiit'y Er. aridilas, 
Lat] Greediness; eagerness; aj)petitc; 
insatiable desire. 

A'vitous. adj, [avituSy l^at.] Left by a 
man's ancestors ; ancient. Diet. 

To A VIZ IS. r. a, [ax'istTy Fr. a word out 
of use.] 

1. To coun^^el. 

With that, the husbandman ’gnii him anze. 

That it foi him % a^ fittest cxeicise. Sjumrr. 

2. With a r4’ci])rocal ])ronoun, to bethink 
himself: saristr, Er. 

But him avizing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbolne* and ratiiei chose, with scornful klmme, 
Him to avetijM. Speuscr. 

3. Toconsi^: to examine. 

No power he had to stir, nor will tu rise ; 

That when the careful knight ’gon well aviu\ 

He lightly left the fbc. Hiiry Queen. 

As they 'gan his library to view, 

And antique registers for to avize. Spenser. 

A'ukwarH. See Awkward. 

Auld. adj. [alb, Sax.] A word now ob- 
solete ; but still used in the Scotch dia- 
lect. 
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'I'is pride that pulla tlio country down ; 

Then take ihipo auUl cloak about thee. 

Shakespeare*s OtJieUo. 

Aule'tick. adj* Belonging to 

pipes. Diet. 

A'ulick. adj. \auluiU8, Lat.] Belonging 
to the court. 

Auln. n.s. [ati/ite^ Fr.] A French mea- 
sure of length ; an ell. 

To Aum a'il. V. a. [from maille^ Fr. the 
mesh of a net ; whence a coat of au- 
maiU a coat with network of iron.] To 
variegate; to figure. Upton explains 
it to enamel. 

In golden buskins of costly cordwaine. 

All hard with gulden bendes, which were entail'd 
With curious anticks, and full fniiaumaiVd. 

Fairy Queen. 

A umbry. See Ambry. 

Aunt. n.s. [iante, Fr. omtYn, Lat.] A 
father or mother’s sister ; correlative to 
nephew or niece. 

who mcels uh here ^ mv niece Plantagenet, 

Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo’ster. 

Shakcsjieare. 

She went fo plain work, and to purling brooks, 
Old fashion’d halls, dull aurUs, and croaking rooks. 

Pope. 

AVOCA DO, n.s. [Span, perwcd, Lat.] 
Tile name of a tree that grows in great 
plenty in the Spanish West Indies. 

The fruit is of itself very insipid, for which 
reason they generally eat it with llic juice of le- 
mons and siigai, to give it a poignancy. Miller 

To A'\ OCATE. V. a. [avoco, Lat.] To 
call off from business ; to call away, 

'I’lieir daostuie of mortality dispenses them 
ft oin those laborious and aiHicating duties to dis- 
tressed (’liristians, and their secular relations, 
which aie Jieie requisite. Boyle. 

Xvoca'tion. n.s, [from avocatc."} 

J . The act of calling aside. 

Tlie husth' of business, the atocaltons of our 
sense-., and the din of a clamorous world, arc im- 
])cdiuients. Glanville. 

Stir up that icmcmbrance which his many aro~ 
catums ot business have caused him to lay aside. 

Drydcn. 

God does frequently inject into the soul blessed 
impulses to duty, niid powerful am’ations fiom 
sin South. 

2. I'hc business that calls ; or the call that 
summons away. 

It is a subject that we may make some progress 
ill its contemplation within’ the time, that in the 
ordniar;V lime of life, mid with the permission of 
neeess.iry avocalums, a man niiiy employ in such a 
contcmplatioii. Halt's Origin (j Mankind. 

Ji\ the secular cares and avocaltom which ac- 
coiupanv iiidrn.ige, the clerg\ have been furnished 
with skill in eommoii life. " Atterhury. 

To AVO'II). v.a. [vuidcr, Fr.] 

J. To shun; to decline. 

The wisdom of pleasing God, by doing what 
he eonnimiuls, and avoiding what he forbids. 

Tilloison. 

2. To escape ; as, he avoided the blow by 
turning aside. 

3. To endeavour to shun. 

'J’lie fashion of the world is to avoid cost, and 
you encounter it. ^ Shakespeare. 

4. To evacuate ; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow ? pray you, 
avoid tlie house. Shakespeare. 

If any rebel should be required of the prince 
confederate, the nrinco confederate should com- 
mand him to avoia tha country. Bacon. 

He desired t'> speak with some few of us ; 
whereupon six of us only stayed, and the rest 
avoided the room. Bacon. 
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6. To emit; to throw out. 

A toad contains not those urinary parts a^ieli 
are found in other animals to amd that serous 
excretion. Brown's Vulffar JErnmn 

fi. To oppose ; to hinder efiect. 

'The removing that which caused putrefaction, 
dotli prevent and avoid putrefaction. Bacon. 

7. To vacate ; to annul. 

How can tlie.se grants of the king’s be avoided^ 
without wronring of those lords wmcli had these 
lands and lordships given them? Spenser. 

To Avo'id. e. n. 

1. To retire. 

And Saul cast the javelin ; for he said, I will 
smite David even to the wall with it : and Daviil 
avoided out of his presence twice. 1 Sam. 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Bishqpricks are not included under benefices : 

so that if a person takes a bishoprick, it docs not 
avoid by force of that law of pluralities, but by 
the ancient common law. Aylife. 

Avo'idable. a(ij. [from avoid.] 

1 . That which may be avoided^ shunned, 
or escaped. 

Want of exactness in such nice experiments is 
scarce avoidable. ^ Boyle. 

To take .several things for ci anted, is hardly 
avoidable to any one, whose task it is to shew tliV 
falsehood or improbability of any truth Locke. 

2. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not avoidable for the king’s 
nonage ; and if then* could liave been any such 
pretence, that alone would not avoid them*. Hale. 

Avoj DANCE, n.s. [from 

1. The act of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the pursuit 
of what is good, or in the avoidance oi whut is 
hurtful. ITaffs. 

2. The course by which any thing is car- 
ried off. 

For aiHndanre^ and drainings of water, where 
there is too much, we shall speak of. Bacon. 

3. The act or state of becoming vacant. 

4. The act of annulling. 

Avo'ider. n.s. [from avoid.] 

1. The person that avoids or shtirs vny 
thing. 

2. The person that carries any thing away. 

3. The vessel in whicli things are carried 
away. 

Avo'idlrss. adj. [from avoid.] Inevita- 
ble ; that which cannot be avoided. 

That avotdli bs nim in which the whole empire 
would be involved. Dennis's Letters. 

AvoiRDUPojs. n.s. [avoir du poids, Fr. ) 
A kind of weight, of which a pound 
contains sixteen ounces, and is in pro- 
portion to a pound Troy, a.s seventeen 
to fourteen. All the larger and coarser 
commodities are weighed by avoirdu- 
pois weight. Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left dicii ounce in liri- 
taiii, which is now our avoirdupou ounce : for our 
troy ounce we had elsewhere. Ai'buthnot on Coins. 

Avola'tion. n, s, [from avoto to fly 
away, Lat.] The act of flying away ; 
flight ; escajie. 

These airy vegetables aie made by tlic relicki of 
niantal emissives, w hose aiw/atfon was prevented 
oy the condensed enclosure. Glanvilte's Scepsis, 

Strnneers, or the fungous parcels about can- 
dles, ordy signify a pluvious air, hindering the 
avolat'um of the favUlous particles. 

Brown's Vulgar Bmrnija 
To Avo'uch. v.a, [urotier, Fr.: for this 
word we now generally say vouch.] 

1. To affirm ; to maintain ; to declare pe- 
remptorily. 
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%1iey boldly avouehed that themselves only had 
tnithi which tl^y would at all times demud. 

Hooker. 

Wretched though I seem, 

I edn produce a champion that will prove 
What is avouefted here. Shake^are*t Khig tear. 

2. To produce in favour of another. 

Such autiquities could have been awiuched for 
die Irish. ^ Spemer^s Ireland. 

8. To vindicate ; to justify. ^ 

You will think you made no offence, irrhe 
duke avouch the justice of your dealinjg. 

SnakeipeareM Meaturefir Meaeure. 

Avo*uch. n. 8. [frorti the verb.] Decla- 
ration ; evidence ; testimony. 

I miglit not this believe, 

Witliout the sensible and try’d avouch 

Of mine own eyes. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Avo'uchablb. adj. [from avouch.] That 
may be avouched. 

Avo'ucher. n. 8. [from avouch.] He 
that avouches. 

To AVO'W. V. a. \avouer, Fr.] ^ To de- 
clare with confidence ; to justify ; not 
to disaenilile. 

Ills cruel stepdaine, sceiiiK uhaf was done, 

Her wicked days with wretched knife did end ; 

In death awwing tli’ innoconce of her son. 

Fairy Queen. 

He thnt delivers them mentions his doing it 
upon his own particular knowledge, or the rela- 
tion of some credible person, avowing it upon liis 
owTi experience. Boyle. 

Left to myself, I luustawie, T strove 
From puhlick shame to screen my secret love. 

Surh assiTtions proceed from principles winch 
cannot be avowed by tliose who are for preserving 
church and state. Swift. 

Tlien blaz’d liis smother’d llame, avow'd and 
bold. Thomson. 

Avo'waijlk. adJ. [from avow.] That 
which may be openly declared; that 
which may be declared without shame. 

Avo'wal. n. 8. [from avow.] Justificatory 
declaration ; open declaration. 

Avo'vvRDi.y. adv. [from avow.] In an 
o])eTi manner. 

NVilniot could not aiowcdty have excepted 
aguiu.st the other. Clarendon. 

Avow re', n. s. \aiouc', Fr,] He to whom 
the ri^lit of advowson of any church 
belongs. Diet. 

Avo'weu. n..s. [from avow.] He that 
avow^ or justifies. 

_ Virgil makes .F.neas a bold awwer of his own 
virtues, l)ryden. 

Avo'why. n. s. [from avow.] In law, is 
where one takes a distress for rent, or 
other Ihin^i^, and the other sues replevin. 
In which case the taker shall justify, in 
his plea, for what cause he took it ; and 
if he took it in his own rii^ht, is to shew 
it, and so avow tlie taking, which is 
called his avowry. Chambers. 

Avo'wsal. 71. 5. [from f/roii.’.] A confes- 
sion. Oict, 

Avo wtry, n.s. [SccAdvoutry.] Adul- 
tery. 

A'urate. n.s. A sort of pear; which see. 

Aure'lia. n.s. [Lat.] A term used for 
the first ajiparent change of the cruca, 
or maggot of any species of insects. 

Chambers. 

The solitary maggot, found in the dry heads of 
teasel, is soiuetiiues changed into the aurelia of a 
butterfly, soimMimes intoaily-ca'C. Rauon Crrat. 
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A'uricls. n. 8. [auricula, Lat.] ‘ 

1 . The external ear, or that part of the ear i 
which is prdminent from the hbad. 

2. Two appendages of the heto : bcibg 

two muscular caps, covering the two 
ventricles thereof; thus called from the 
resemblance they bear to the ^temal 
ear. They move regularly like the heart, 
only in an inverted order ; their systole 
corresponding to the diastole of the 
heart. Chambers. 

Blood should be ready to join with the chyle, 
befbre it reaches the right auricle of the heart. 

Rov on Creation. 

AurFcula. n.8. See Bear's Ear. A 

flower. 

AurFcular. adj. [from auricula, Lai. 
the ear.] 

1. Within the sense or reach of hearing. 

You shall hear us confer, and by an auricular 
assurance have your satisfaction. Shah. K. Lear. 

2. Secret ; told in the ear ; as, auricular 

I confession. 

1 3. Traditional ; known by report. 

The alcliymists call in iiMUiy varieties out of 

j astrology, aurioalar traditions, and feigned ic^ti- 
iiionie.s. h eon. 

Auri'cularly. adv. [from aui icular.] 
In a secret manner. , 

Tliese will soon coiifcsn, and that not aiiricU' I 
larly^ but in a loud and audible voice. 

Decay of Vieiv. 

A UR f FERGUS, adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That 
wliich produces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big witl» 
mines, 

Wlienco many a bursting strcuiu auriferous pla\ 

Thomson. 

Auriga'tion. 71. s. [aurifra, Lat] J'he 
act or practice of driving carriages. Diet. 
Adripigme'ntum. See Orpimkmt. 
AUno nA. n. s. [Lat.] 

1 . A species of crowfoot. 

2. The goddess tluit opens the gate.s of 
day ; poetically, the morning. 

Aurora slicds 

On Indus’ smiliug banks the losy shower. Thion\. 

AUllO'KA llorealis. [Lat.] Light stream- 
ing in the night from the north. 

AUllUM Fulminans. [Lat] A prepara 
tion made by dissolving gold in atpia 
regia, and precipitating it with salt of 
t'trtar ; whence a very small (piantity of 
it becomes capable, by a moderate hcat^ 
of giving a report like that of n pistol. 

(Quincy. 

Some aurum fulininam the fubrick sliook. 

C'Uifh 

Ausculta'tion. 71, s. [from auseulfo, 

\ Lat] A licarkcning or listening to. 

A'USPICE. n.s. [auspicium, D\{.] 

1. The omens of any future undertaking 
drawn from bird.s. 

2. Protection ; favour shewn. 

Great father Mars, nud greater Jove, 

By v>hose high auspice Home hath stood 
So long. Ben Jonsou. 

3. Influence ; good derived to others from 
the piety of their patron. 

But so may he live long, that tow-n to sway', 
Wliich bv luH auspice they will nobler make, 

As he will hatch their a^'lies hy liih stay. Dryden. 

AuspfuiAL. adj. [from auspiet,] lle- 

I lating to progiuii'ticks. 
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AtJstFciouS. itdj. r^from a)d^ke.] 

i« leaving okrieUs of success. 

You are nowr, with Impjiy and auspiewui begin- 
nings, forming a model or a Christian cha’rity. 

Spratt. 

2. Prosperous ; fortbnhte ; ajiplied to per- 
sons. 

Auspicious chief ! race, in tilhes to come, 
Shall spread the conquests of imperial Rome. 

Dryd. 

3. Favourable; kind ; propitious: applied 
to persons, or actions. 

Fortune play upon thy nrosj/rous helm, 

As tliy attspicums mistress ! Shakespcai'e. 

4. Lucky ; happy : applied to things. 

rll deliver all, 

And ])r()iuicie you calm seas, auspicious gales. 

And sails cxjieditious. Shakesp. Tempest. 

A uure, an active, and ausjncious llaujc. 

And bright as heav'n, from whence the blessing 
came. Rascorntnon. 

Two battles your auspicious cause has won ; 

Thy sword can* perfect what it has begun. Dryd. 

AuspfciousLY. adv. [trom auspicious.] 
Happily ; prosperously ; with prosperous 
omens. 

AiJSPi'ciousNESS. n.s. [from an spieiotis.] 
Prosperity ; promise of happiness. 

AUSTEllE. adj. [austerus, Lat,] 

1. Sevt re ; harsh ; rigid. 

When men represent the Divine nature as an 
austere and rigorotis master, always lifting up his 
hand to take veuceanee, sucli couceptiojis must 
unavoidably laise tenor. Rogirs. 

Austere Satiuiiius, say. 

From wheijc<‘ this wiatlir' or who controuls thy 
sway^ Pope. 

2. Sour of tnstc ; hnrsh. 

Til’ (///.>./ r r< ami poml’rouH juices they .suhliiue. 
Make them aMcmi tlu pilous soil, and climb 
'J be mange tiee, tlie ( ilion, and the lime. 

hlackmin’e. 

Austere wines, diluted v\ilh water, cool more 
than water aloiu , ami at tlie same time do nut 
relax. Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

Auste'rely. adv. [from austere.] Se- 
verely ; rigidly. 

All ! laiciami, tlid he tempt llie<‘ s(» ^ 

Might \t ilum peieiue, nusUrtly in his eye, 

'riial he did pit ad in e^lrlle^1 " Shakespeare. 

1 J y po('nles au^inrhi talk 
Ofjmiily, ,iml j»l,u*e, ami iimoLeoee. Var.Ta^t. 

\us i'e'upn ESS. 7/. .S', [from ausivre.] 

1. Sevc’i’ily; blrictiiess ; rigour. 

My im*.i) r«l M.oue, th’ aa.s/i ;<//(>'> uf niy life, 
■Max voiu h lUMiiist y on , and my |>laee i’ lli’ stale 
W ifl ^o ymii .leeii'i.nKMi dvei weigh. Shakcspiare. 

If an’mdi'n'tent and innidii uloiis object could 
draw this audtriui^s iiiloa suni(>, he iiaidly could 
resist tilt* |)ii j»ei mt»fi\es tlieieof. 

Browns Vulgar Frrours. 

2, Roughness in t:i‘^tc. 

At STE'KITY. a. s. [from austere.] 

1. Severity ; mortified life ; strictness. 

\(»\\, \1.uciis (’ato, oiir ih:w consul’s spy, 

hat is y oio soui austerity sent t’ explore ? 

B( n Jonson. 

luit wa^lluit snaky -headed Gorgon shield 
fuii wist iMiuerva \v(/ie, imcoiiquer’cl viigin, 

W lu'K a ith she frecz’d liet toes to congeal^ Slone, 
]>ut ligid lotiks of chaste austilf^t 
And noble grace, that dash’d b^te violence 
\\ ith sudden tsdpratiou and blank awe? Mdton. 

Ihis princo kcjit the govcrnnient, and yet 
lived in this convent with all tlie rigour and aW 
tenty o{ aCapuciiiii. Addison. 

2 . Cruelty ; harsh discipline. 

IjcI not austcnlu breed servile fear; 

!No wanton sound Dtieml hci viigiiiear. 

Roscommon. 

iA'USTRAL. adj. [njistralis, Lat] Sou- 

l them ; as, tiic austral signs. 
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To A'ustrauze. t>.n. [from ouster the 
south wind, Lat.] To tend towards the 
south. 

Steel and good iron discover a vcrticity, or 
polar faculty ; whereby they do ,sef>teiitriate at 
one exlrenie, and australizc at auothtT. 

Browns Err. 

A'usTUiNe^ adj. [from austrinus^ Lat.* 
Southern ; southernly. 

Authe'ntical. adj- [from authentick.' 
Not fictitious; being what it seems. 

Of statutes made before time of memory, wc 
have no anthcntical records, but only transcripts. 

Hak. 

Aitthe'ntically. adv. [irom authentic 
<al.] After an authentick manner; 
with all the circumstances requisite to 
procure authority. 

This point is duhious, and not yet authcnticallii 
(leeideu. hrowns i'nftr. Err. 

Conscience never commands or foiluds any 
tiling iiHlhenticaUi^, but there is some law of God 
whicii comma lids or forbids it first. South. 

Attue'nticaln ESS. n.s. [from auihen- 
ticaf . ) The quality of being authentick ; 
gcnuint'iiess ; authority. 

A'othiii'j CUM be more plea.saiit than to sec vir-* 
tno.sos about a cabinet (if iiiedais, descanting upon 
tlie value, rarity, ami anlheuticalness of the seve- 
ral jiieces. Addison. 

AuthentTcity. n,s, [ft*oni authentick,] 
Authority ; gemiiiicuess ; the being au- 
thentick. 

AIJTHE'NTICK. adj [authcnticus, Lat.] 
That which has every thing requisite 
to give it authority ; as, an authentick 
register. It is used in opposition to 
any thing by which authority is de- 
stroyed, as authentick, not counterfeit. 

It is never used of per&ons. (ienuim* ; 
not fictitious. 

Thou art wont his (rreal outhcnticK will 
Interpreter through higliesl heav’n to bring. Milt. 

Slie joy’d tir unUtcniirk news to hear, 

Of what she giu'ssVl before with jealous fear. 

Cowky. 

But censure ’s to Ik' understood 
Tlie authfntick m.irk of the elect, 

'Hie publick htamj) iieav'ii sets on all that's great 
ami good. Swift. 

AuthE'ntickly. adv, [from authentick,] 
After an authentick manner. 
Aitthe'nticknkss. n. s. [from authen- 
tick,] The same with authenticity, 
ArTIiOR. n,,s, [auctor, Lat.] 

J. The first beginner or mover of any 
thing ; he to whom any thing owes its 
original. 

That lau, the and observer whereof is 

oiT' onl\ God, lo !)(’ b](‘ssed for ever. Hooker. 

'I'lu uuthor i>\ that w hich cuuselb another thing 
to til , is ««<<//(>/ ot bat thing also which therebv is 
e.tiised. Hooker. 

Til iicvei 

Be such a goHliii<; to obc> instinct ; but .slaad 
Asifaiuaii was tinthot of hiinseif, 

Atld knew uojothei kin. Shukesy. Coriolanus. 

Thou art ray father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav'st me ; whom should 1 obey 
But thee? MUUm*s Para(li.se Lost. 

But Faunus came from Picuti, Picua drew 
Ills birth from Saturn, if records be true. 

Thus kingLntinus, in the third degree. 

Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. 

If the worship of false gods had not blinded tlie 
heatluM), instCcid of teaching to worship the sun, 

». d dead lieroi’s, they woulcl have taught us to 
woi ship our Uac Autliai' and benefactor, as thuir 
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ancestors did under the govemroent of Noah and 
Hii.s sous, before lliey corrupted themselves. 

Newton. 

2. The efficient ; he that effects or pio- 
duces any thing. 

That which is the strength of their amity, shall 
prove the iiuuiediate author of their variance. 

Stmkespeare. 

Now while the tortur'd savage turns around, 
And flings about Ins foam, impatient of the 
wound ; 

'I’he wound's great author close at hand provokes 
His rage. Dryden s Fables. 

From his loins 

New auihm of dissension spring j from him 
Two branches, that in hosting long contend 
For sov’reigii sway. Philips. 

3. The first writer of any thing ; distinct 
from tlie translator or compiler. 

To stand upon every point in particulars, be- 
longetJi to tlie first author of the story. 

^ Macc. ii. .TO, 

All author has the choice of his own tliouuhls 
and words, which it translator has not. Dryden. 

4. A writer in general. 

Vet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Sulike lies in Germany. Shakesp. 

Autho'kitative. adj, [from auihorily.] 

1. Having due authority. 

2. Having an air of authority. 

I dare not give them the authoritative title of 
aphorisms, which yet may make a reasonable 
moral prognostick. Wotton. 

I’lu* mock authoritative maimer of the one, and 
the insipid mirtli of the other. Swift's Kjam. 

Autik/kitativkly. adv, [from autho- 
ritative,] 

1. In an authoritative manner; with a 
shew of authority. 

2. With clue authority. 

No law forei"!! tiinds hi Fhigland, till it here 
reived, and authoriialivdy engrafted, into the law 
of Kngiaiid. " link. 

Autho'ritativenrss. n.s, [from au- 
thoritative,] An acting by authority ; 
authoritative appearance. Diet, 

Authority, n.s. [aucioritas, Lat.] 

1. Legal power. 

Idle old man. 

That still would manage those authorities 
'J’liat he hath giv'n away ! Shakesp. K. hear. 

Adam’s sovereignty,’ that by virtue of being 
jiropiiefor of the whole world, he had any aatho- 
ntif ovi r men, could not have been inherited iiy 
any of his ehildreu. Locke. 

2. Influence; credit. 

P(twer arising from strength, is always in those 
that aie governed, who aie many : but anlhority 
arising from (ipiiiion, is in those that govern, who 
are few. Temfe. 

I'he woods arc fitter to give rules than cities, 
where those that call themselv'cs civil and rational, 
go out of their way, by the unlhm'ily of example. 

LiH'hC. 

3. Power ; rule. 

I know, my h»rd. 

If law, authority, and pow ’Vdeny not. 

It wdll g(» hard with poor Antonio. Shakispiare. 

But I suller not a woman lo tt ach, nor to nsurj) 
authority over the man, but to be in silence. 

1 Tim. ii. 12 

4. Support; justification; countenance. 

Do.st thou expect th’ authority of their voices, 
Wlio.sc silent wills coudeimi thee ? Ben Jonsou. 

5. Testimony. 

Something 1 have heard of tliis, which 1 would 
be glad to find by so sweet an authority confirmed. 

Sidnty. 

We urge auth orities m ih'ings that need not, and 
introduce the testimony of ancient writers, to con- 
firm things ev’iently believed. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 
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Having been so hardy as to undertake a wkarM 
against the philosophy of the schools, 1 was iiat^ 
to have been overborne by a torrent of authorities, 
Gtanvilk's Scepsis, 
6, Weight of testimony ; credibility ; co- 
gency of evidence. 

lliey consider the main consent of all the 
churches in the whole world, witnessing the 
cred authority of scriptures, ever sithence the first 
publication thereof, even till this present day and 
hour. Mooktr. 

Authoriza'tion. n,s, [from authorize,] 
Establishment by auUiority. 

The obligation of laws arises not from their 
matter, hut from their admission and reception, 
and uuihirrkatbn in thi.s kingdom. Hak, 

7a Au'thokize. v,a, [autoiisir, Fr.] 

J. To give authority to any person. 

Making herself iiii impudent suilor, anthorhitye 
herself very mueli, with making us see, that all 
favour and power depended u])(m her. Sidnty, 
Deaf to c<»mj)laints, they w.iit upon the ill, 

1'ill some safe crisis authorize their skill. Dryden, 

2. To make any thing legal. 

Yourself first made that title which 1 eliiim, 

First bid me luve, and authoriz'd my flame. 

Dryden, 

I have nothing farther to desire, 

But Sancho’s leave to authorize our marriage. 

Dryden, 

To have eountenaiiced in him irregularity,* and 
disobedience to Ih.-it light which he Jiad, ’would 
have been, to haw authorized flisordcr, confusion, 
and wickedness, in his creatures. Iccke. 

3. 'J'o estiiblish any thing by authority. 

Lawful it is to devise any ceremony, and to 

authorize any Kind of regiment, no sj/ecial come 
mandment being tlieiehy violated. Hiviker. 

Those forms are brsi'wbicli have been longe.st 
received and auihor'ized in a n.ilioii by cuslom and 
use. * Trmpk. 

4. To jn.stify ; lo ]irovo a thing to be right. 

All virtue lies in a jiowcj of den\iiu’ our own 
desires, vvJieie itason does not aiiihotce them. 

liOchs. 

5. To give cretlil to any person or thing. 

Allhougli ll)(‘ii intention be siiii'ere, yet doth 
it notoriously strengthen \ulg«ir riroiir, and oi#- 
ihorize opinmus injurious untvi iruth. 

Ihvwn's Vulg. Err, 
B(* a person in vogue with the multitude, he 
shall aiiilurrizcsuy nonsense, and make iucolierent 
stuir, seasoned with twang and tautology, pass 
for rhetorick. South. 

AuTO'cRASY. n , S , [ uvrou ^ Arun , from 
avrf^ self, and xgar®- power.] Inde- 
pendent power ; suj^rcmaey. 
Autogra'phical. adj, [from out 
phi/,] Of one’s own writing. JJict, 
Autography, n , s. [uvroy^ettpov, from 
avTo^ and ypa(p<i; to write.] A ])articular 
person’s own writing ; or the original of 
a treatise, in opposition to a eo})y. 
Automa'tical. adj, [from automaton.] 
Belonging to an automaton ; liaving the 
power of moving itself. 

AUTO’MA'roN. n, S, [uvroy^ctrov. In the 
pluj'al, automata.] A machine tliat hath 
the power of motion within itself, and 
which stands in need of no ibreign aft- 
sistance, Quincy, 

For it is grealcr to understand the art, whereby 
the Almiglity governs the motions of the great 
anlomaUm, than to have learned the intrigues of 
policy. Glanville's Setpm. 

I’he partieular circumstances for which the 
tomato of this kind are most eminent, may Iw* re- 
duced to four. Wilkins, 

Auto'matous. adj. [from automaton,] 
Having in itself the power of motion. 
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Clocks, or auiomatous organs, whereby we dis- 
Uoguish of time, have no mention in ancient 
Hunters. Brown* Vulgar Krrours. 

Auto'nomy. fi* s, llie living 

according to one’s mind and prescrip- 
tion. Diet . 

A'UTOPSY. n. s, [avro^i»S\ Ocular de- 
monstration ; seeing a thing one’s self. 

Quincy, 

In those tliat liave forked tails, autopty con- 
Vinceth us, tliat it hath this use. 

Jlay on the Creatum. 

Auto'ptical. adj, [from autopsy,] Per- 
ceived by one’s own eyes. 

Auto'ptically. adv, [trom autoptical,] 
By means of one’s own eyes. 

Were tliistruc, it would autoptically silence that 
dispute. Brown. 

That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account 
of Aristotle ; hut the tclesco|ie hath autapticallu 
confuted it : and he, who is not Pyrrhoniaii enough 
to the disbelief of his senses, may see that it is no 
exhalation. (jilanvillt's Scepsis. 

A'utumn. n,s, [autumnus, Lat.] The 
season of the year between summer and 
winter, beginning astronomically at the 
equinox, and ending at the solstice; 
popularly, autumn comprises August, 
Sqjtember, and October. 

VoT I will board her, though she chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in auLunin crack. 

Shakesp. 

I would not be over-confident, till lie hath 
pMsed a .spring or autumn. Wisemans Surgery. 
The starving brood, 

Void of huHieieiit sustenance, will yield 
A slender autumn. Philips. 

Antumn, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 

Comes jovial on. Thomson. 

Autii'mnal. adj, [from autumn,] Be- 
longing to autumn; produced in au- 
tumn. 

No .spring or summer’s la'auty hath such grace, 
As 1 have seen in one uutumnaCfncc. Donne. 
'riiou shall not long 

llulc in the clouds ; like an autumual .star, 

Or iiglituing, thou shall fall. MilUm. 

Bind now up your aulumnal flowers, (o prevent 
sudden gusts, which will prostrate all. Pjvelyn. 

Not iTie fair fruit tliat on yon branche.s glow.s 
With that ripe red th’ auiummU sun bestows. 

Pope. 

Avu’lsion. n,8. [rtrw/s’m, Lat.] The act 
of pulling one thing from another. 


Spare not the little olKsprings, if they grow 
Heaundant ; but the thronging clusters thin 
By kind avulsion. Philips. 

The pressure of any anihient fluid can be no 
intelligible cause of tlie cohesion of niatler j though 
such ti pressure may hinder the avulsion of two 
polished superficies* one from anotlier, in a line 
perpend ienUr to them. Ixiche 

AUXKSIS, n, s. [Latin.] An increasing ; 
an exornation, when, for amplification, 
a more grave and magnificent word is 
put instead of the proper word. 

Sfnith’s Uhetorick. 

Auxi'liar. \ ac[f, [from auxilium, Lat.] 
Auxiliary. J Assistant ; helping; con- 
federate. 

The giant brood, 

Tlmt fought at Thebes a^id Ilium tui each side, 
Mix’d with auxiliar gexU, Miltons Par. Lost. 

Their tractates arc little auxiliary unto ours, nor 
afford us any light to detenebratc this truth. 

Browns Vulg. Errours. 

Tiiere is not the smallest capillary vein but it 
U present with, and auxiliary to it,’ according to 
bs use, Hal^s Origin of Mankind. 


Nor from Ids pHtrtmoiiial heav’ii alone 
Is Jove content to pour his veiigeaiioe down j 
Aid from his brother of the seas lie crttve.s, 

To help him with uaji/ian/ waves. Dryden. 

Auxf Li AR. \ n, 8, [from auxilium , Lat.] 

Auxiliary. j Helper; assistant; con- 
federate. 

Ill the strength of that power, he might, with- 
out the auxiliai'iei of any furilier influence, have 
determined his will to a full choice of Ciod. South. 

There are, indeed, a sort of underling auriluirus 
to the (litficulty of a work, called commentators 
and criticks. Pope. 

Auxiliary Verb, A verb tliat helps to 
conjugate other verbs. 

In almost all languages, some of the comnioue.st 
nouns and verbs have many inreguUrities ; such 
are tlie common auxiliary verbs, to be and tc hiivi , 
to do and to be dene, &c. Walls. 

Auxilia'tion. n. s. [from auxiliatus, 

Lat.] Help; aid; succour. Diet, 

To Awa'it. v.a, [from a and lOtftV.] See 
Wait. 

1. To expect ; to wait for. 

Even ns the wretch condemn’d to lose Ins life 
Awaits the falling of the inuid’ring knife. 

Fairfax, 

Betwixt the rocky pillars Cjaiiricl sat, 

Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. 

Milton. 

2. To attend ; to be in store for. 

To shew thee what n*wnrd j 

Awaits the good ; the rest, what punishment. 

Milltm. 

Unless his wrath be appeased, an eternity of 
tormenls awaits the objects of his displeasure. 

Rogers. 

AwA'rr. n,8, [from the verb.] Ambusli, 
See Wait. 

And least mishap the iiio.st bliss alter may : 

For thousand perils lie in close a.u'ait 

About u.s daily, to work our decay. ^ Spenser. 

To Awa'ke. V, a, [pecemn, Sax.] To 
awake has the preterite awoke, or, as 
we now more commonly speak, awaked,] 

1. To rouse out of sleep. 

Take heed. 

How you awake our sleejung sword of war. 

Shakes}i. 

Our friend Lazarus sleepeth ; but I go that 1 
may awake him out of sleep. John, xi. 11. 

2. To raise from any state resembling 
sleep. 

Hark, liark, llic horrid sound 
Has rais’d up his head : 

As awak'd from the ilcad. 

And amaz’d, he stares round. Vryd, St. Ceccilia. 

a. fo put into new action. 

'J’he spark of noble courage now awake, 

And strive y<)ur excellent self to excel. F, Queen. 

The fair 

Hepair.s her smiles, awakens ev’ry grace, 

And calls f rth all the wonders other face. Pipe. 

To Awa'ke. v,n. To break from sleep ; 
to cease to sleep. 

Alack, 1 am afraid tlicy have awak'd. 

And ’tin not dom‘ ’ Shakesp. Macbeth . , 

1 ateaked up last of all, as one that gathereth 
after the grajie-gatlierers. Ecclus. xxxiii. 10. 

Awa'ke. ad/, [from the verb.] Not being 
asleep ; not sleeping. 

Imagiiialion is like to work better upon sleeping 
men, than men wiu/Ac. ^ Bacon. 

Caies shall not keep him on the tlirone awake, 
Nor break the golden sluiiihcrs he would take. 

Dryden, 

To Awa'kkn. v.a, and r. n. The same 
with Awake. 

Awake Aigantyr, H<*rvor the only daughter 
Of thee and ouafii doth au'aken thee. Htekes. 


To Award, v.a. [derived by Skinner* 
somewdiat improbably, from peapb, Saa. 
towards.] To adjudge ; to give any 
thing by a judicial sentence. 

A pound of that same meri liHiit’s flesh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shakesp. 

It advances that grand business, and according 
to wiiich their eternity hereafter will he awarded. 

Decay oj Piety. 

A church w hich allows salvation to none witlk- 
out it, nor auords daiuiiulton to almost any within 
it. ^ Sniih. 

Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded 
by stated laws. Collier on Duelling. 

To Awa'rd. v.7i. To judge; to deter- 
mine. 

Th’ unwise atvard to lodge it in tlie towVs, 

An off ’ring sacred. Pope's Odyssey. 

Awa'rd. n. 8. [from the verb.] Judg- 
ment ; sentence ; determination. 

Now hear Ih* aimrd, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who best deserves her love. 

Drydrn. 

Affection bribes the jiidgmeut, and we cannot 
expect an eiiuilable award, where. the .|iulge is 
made a party. Glaniilh. 

I'o urge the foe. 

Prompted by blind revenge and wild despair. 
Were to refuse tli’ aunirds of Providence. 

Addison's 

Awa'ke. adv. [from a and ware, an old 
word for cautious ; it is however, per- 
haps, an adjective: jepapian, Sax.] Ex- 
cited to caution ; vigilant ; in a state of 
alarm; attentive. 

Ere I was aware, 1 had iefl myself uolhing hut 
the name of a king. Sid in y. 

Ere sorrow was aware, they made hi.s Ihouglds 
bear away something else besides liis own sorn»w. 

Sidney's .Arcadia. 
Tein}>talions of prosj>erily insinuate Uiemselvrs ; 
fco that we are but little aware of them, anil lev*, 
able to withstand tlieiii. Atlirbury. 

To Aw'a're, V, n. To beware; to be 
cautious. 

So w’arn’d he them aware themselves ; and 
Instant, without disturb, they took alarm. 

Paradise Lost. 

This passage is by others under.stood 
thus: He warned those, who were 
aware, of themselves. 

Awa'y, adv. [apej, Saxon.] 

1. In a state of absence ; not in any par- 
ticular place. 

They could make 

Love to your dress, although \nurface were away. 

Ben Jonson's Calaliric. 
It is impos.sihle to know properties that aie so 
annexerl to it, that any of them being away, tliat 
essence is not there. L*ckc. 

2. From any place or person. 

I have a pain upon my forehead here— — 
—Why that’s with watcliing ; ’twill away again. 

* Shakesp. 

When tlie fowls came down upon the carcases, 
Abraham drove tliem away again. Gen. xv. 11. 

Would you youth and beauty stay, 

Lwe hutli win*gs, and will away. Waller. 

Summer suns roll unpercciv’d omy. Papa. 

3. Let us go. 

Away, old man ; give me thy hand ; away ; 

King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en ; 
Ciive in© thy hand. Come on. Shakesp. King Lear 

4. Begone. 

Away, and glister like tlie god of war, 

When he inteudeth to liecume the field. ^ 

Shakey). King John, 

I’ll to the woods among the hajipier brutes : 
Come, let’s away; hark, the shrill horn resounds. 

Smith's Phadra and Hiiipolitus. 
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Away, you flatt’rer! 

Nor charge his geu’rous uieaninK^ 

Rowe*s Jane Shmr. 

5. Out of one's own hands; into the 
power of something else. 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle auav 
his soul, and fool himself into irrecoverable mi- 
sery, to enquire into these matters. TUhtum 

6. It is ofm used with a verb ; as, to 
drink away an estate ; to idle away a 
manor ; that is, to drink or idle till an 
estate or manor is gone. 

He play d his life awa\f. Pope 

7. On the way ; on the road : perhaps this 
is the original import of the following 
phrase. 

Sir Valentine, whither away so fast ? Shahesp. 

8. Perhaps the phrase, he cannot away 
with, may mean, he cannot travel with 
he cannot bear the company. 

She never could away with me. ' Never^ 

never : she would always say, she cuiild not abide 
master Shallow'. Sliakcitp 

9. Away with. Throw away ; take away 

If you dare think of descivinjj; our t harms, 

Away with your sheephooks, and take to ^ollr 

arms.' Drydtii 

AWE. n, s. [ege, 03a, Saxon.] Reveren- 
tial fear ; reverence. 

They all be broutjlit up idl>, willniiit awe of 
parents, without precepts of m.isU js, and without 
fear of offence. S]KHsir\ Si,itc of Inland 

This thought fixed upon hitn who is o‘nly to In 
feared, God; and yet with a filial fear, wliit'li at 
the same time both fears and loves. It wosain 
without ama/emeut, and diead without disti.ic- 
tiou. South 

Wh.it is the proper awe and fear, which is diu' 
from man to God ^ Roirri > 

To Awe. v. a. [from the noun.] To strike 
with reverence, or fear ; to keep in sub 
jection. 

If you will work on any man, you must either 
know his nature and fashions, and so lead liini , 
or his ends, and so ptrsuade him; or his wcak- 
iiessi s and disadvantages, and so am him, or 
tiiose that iiuve interest in him, and so govern 
liini. liacon 

Why tlicn was this forlnd *’ Wli\ , hut to am 


Why, ‘but to keep you low and Igiiorant, 

His worshippers^ Mdto)L 

Ifeav’ii thatliuth plac'd tills Iskniil to give l.iw, 
To balance Europe, and hir si.iics to mu 

fValler 

The rods and axes of princes, and theii depu- 
ties, may an'c many into ohedu nee , hut tin fame 
of tlieir goodness, justice, and otlier virtues, aill 
work on more. AtUiharu 

A'WEUANn. n,s. [from awe and bjnd.] 
A check. Diet. 

A'wful. adj. [from awe and full.] 

J. Tliat x\hich strikes with awe, or fills 
w ith reverence. 

So aujal, that with honour thou may’st love 
Thy mate , who sees, when thou art si’cii le.ast wise. 

Milton's Par. LiV>t. 

I approach thee thus, and ga/e 
Insatiate; J thus single , nor li.ivi* fiMr'd 
Thy awful brow, mure aii fid thus k til’d, 

Famst resemblance of thy iMaker fall ' Mdton. 

2. Worshipful ; in authority ; invested 
wdth dignity. This sense is obsolete. 

Know, then, that some of us arc gentlemen. 
Such as the fury of ungovern’d yoiitn 
7 ’Iirnst from the company of aujnl men. Skukesp. 

1. Struck with awe ; timorous ; scrupulous, 
lliis sense occurs but rarely. 

It is not nature and strict reason, but a weak 
and nnlnl reverence for antiqujf} , and the vogui 
uf faMilile non. Watts. 
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A'wfully. adv. [from auful.] In a re- 
verential tnanner. 

^ It will concern a man, to treat this prin- 
ciple aufully and warily, by still observing what 
it command!, but e!t)ecittlly what It forbids. 

South. 

A'wfulness. n.s. [from awfuL] 

1. The quality of striking with awe ; so- 
lemnity. 

I’hese objects naturally raise seriousness ; and 
night heightens the aupdntss of the place, and 
pinus out Tier sufK.*rnumerary liorrours upon every 
thing. Addison. 

2 . The state of being struck with awe: 
little used. 

An hell) to prnjcr producing in us reverence 
and auj^nlncn to tfle divine iiiafestv of God. 


Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
To Awiia'pe. V. a. [This word 1 have 
met with only in Spenuer, nor can 1 dis- 
cover whence it is derived ; but ima- 
gine, that the Teutonic language had 
anciently wapen to strike, or some such 
word, from wdiicli weapons, or offensive 
arms, took their denomination.] To 
strike; to confound; to terrify. 

All ’ my dear gossip, answer’d then the ape, 
Deepiv do youi sad words iiiy wits nuhapi, 

Hofli for hc< aiise >oui giief doth gie.vf appear, 
And eke because *1113 self am touched ne,u. 

IfHlihcitl'H Tide. 

Awhi le, adv. ['Fhisword, gcnenilly n 
puted an advtrh, is only a while, that 
is, a time, an interval.] Some time; 
some space ot* time. 

.St. IN , sta\ , I sav , 

A.ul if you love iiu ,'as \ou say N ou do, 

Lc t me persuade \ou to foihi ar oulnli Shahtsji 
Into tills wild al>3 ss the waiv bend 
.Stood on the brink oflull, anti loi>k’d aolnlr, 
J*oiid ’ring ids VON age. Milton's Par. ivcsf 

Awk. ad/. [ \ bnrimrous contraction ofj 
the uord awkward.] Odd ; out of order. 

\\< have lieard asarr.int fanghug in tlie pulpits, 
as till ''lei pies , and profc'sors iingiiig as ank ts 
the UlU to give notice of llu conllagr.'.tion. 

L' l..strong ( . 

A'vvkwahi). adj. [tepapb, Saxon; that 
is, backward, untoward.] 

1, lnclet?ant; unpolite ; untaught; un- 
geiitccl. 

Proud Italy, 

Wliose mnnners still our lardy, ajiish nation 
lamps .iftci III baseuuAawi/ iinitaiitm. Shnkisf). 

llu ir own laiign.fge is vtoitliv their fate , and 
tliev are )ud_'ed of by their liandsonie or «u/cu aid 
v\aN of evpiessing tbtmselves in it. J^irki 

All (Ot/ u tod slirone, or tear ot ill usage, h.is a 
share in this n)ndnel. Sinjt. 

2. I' 11 read y ; unhandy; not dexterous; 
clumsy. 

Slow to resolve, but in ])erforinanee quick , 

So true, iliat he was aukiit/rd at a tuck. JJryden. 

8. Perver.se ; untoward. 

A kind and constant friend 
'I’o all that re giilarly otleiid , 

Hut was implacable, mn\ au'hunrd. 

To all that interlop’d and hawkei’d. Hitdihrns. 

A'wkwaRDLY. adv. [from awkward.] 
Clumsily; unreadily; inelegantly ; un- 
gainly. 

Daiiietas nodding from the waist upvNards, and 
swearing he never knew a man go more awkvaidly 
to work. Sidney. 

When any lliing i» done aiekwardly, the eoiii- 
mon saying will pass upon Uicni, that It is sinl.ihh* 
to their breeding. Loch. 

If any firetty creature is void of genius, ami 
would perform her part but aukivatilly, 
iicvertheles.s insist upon her w 01 king. 


I must 
Addhon 
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She still renews the ancient scene ; 

Forgets the forty years between ; 

Awkwardly kay, and oddly merry ; 

Her scarf ’pale pink, her ncad-kuot clietiry. JPNbr. 

If a man be taUght to hold His pen awkw&rdhf, 
yet writes suflieleiitiy well, it is not worth while 
to teach him the accurate methods of liaiyiling 
that instrument. fFotls’s Improiement rf the Mina. 

A'wkwaRdness. n.s. [from awkward.] 
Inelegance; want of gentility ; oddness ; 
unsuitableness. 

One may observe awkuvirdness in the Italians, 
whieli easily discovers their airs not to be nntu^il. 

Addison 

All Ills airs of behaviour have a certain awkuwrL 
ftm in them ; but these awkward airs are worn 
away in company. Watties Improvement the Mind. 
Awl. n.s. [trie, ale. Sax.] A pointed in- 
Blrumeni to bore holes. 

He which was minded to make liimself a per- 
petual servant, should, for a visible token thereof, 
nave also his eai boied through vNilh an awl. 

lloolter. 

You mny likewise prick many lioles with an 
awl, about a joint that will lie in fhe earth. 

Mortimer's tiushandry. 

A'wliEss adj. [from awe, and the nega- 
tive less.] 

. Wanting reverence; void of respectful 
fear. 

Ag.iiiist whose fury, and th’ nnnintclied force, 
The anil ss lion coulrf not wage tlie figlil. Shahesp. 

Flu c laiiiis the hull with uulc^ insolence, 

And h.tving seiz’d his horns, accosts the prince. 

Vryden. 

. Wanting the power of causing re- 
verence. 

Ah me • I see the ruin of my Iiouse ; 

The tyger now luitii seiz’d llie’gi ntle Jiind* 
Tiisultnig lyi.iniiy begins to jut 
I j)on the hinoceiit ami atilt ss throne. 

Shahsn. Rich, Til, 
Awme, or Aume. 7j.s. \ Dntcli measure 
of capacity for liquifls, containing eight 
st(‘ckans, or twenty verges or vcrtcels ; 
answering to wliat in Ikigland is called 
a tierc(‘, or one-sixtli of a ton of France, 
or ()n(*-s(*vcnth of an English ton. 

Ar but knot. 

Awn. 7 t.s, [aristfi, Lat.] The heard grow- 
ing out of tlie corn or gras^. Chambers, 
A\\nin(j. n.s. A cover spread over a 
boat or vessel, to keep off* the wcatlier. 

01 llicse houids I made an uu/inig over me. 

Rohuison Crusoe 

\W(>'kl. The ])reti rite from a?raki\ 

And slu> said, the I’bilistines be upon thee, 
Sampsiiii. And he an oh oiiL of his slei j). 

Judgi'., xvi. no 

Awo'iiK. adv. [from a and icrn A:.] On 
work ; into a state of labour ; into action. 

So after Pyrrhus’ pausi*, 

Aroused veiige.iiice sets liim m w uuoik. Shake.\p. 

By prescidiing the conilition. it set*, us atiork 
to tlie p( ifoiinaiiLCs of It, and that by living well. 

Hammond. 

Awo'RKiNd. adj. [from awoi'k.] Into 
th(' state of working. 

Long they thus trnNelled, yet never met 
Adv( niure whiLli might theni aaerWwg set. 

fhdiberd's Tale. 

A why', adv. [from a and 7vry.] 

I . Not in a strait direction ; obliquely. 

But her sad eyes, still fast’ned on the ground, 
Are govcined with goodly modesty ; 

'Xliiil sufiers not one look to glance awry, 

Which may let in a little thought unsound. Upeni. 

Like iierspcctives, which riglitly ga/’d upon, 
Shew nothing but confusion ; eyed uwi v, 
Distinguish torm Shahsp. liichard II. 
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A violent cross wind, from either coast, 

Blows them transverse, ten thousand leagues 
awry 

Into the deviottt ah’. ^ ^ Milton. 

2. Asquint ; with oblique vision. 

You know the king 
With jealous eves fms look’d awry* 

On his sou’s actiows. “OenhanCs Sophy. 

3. Not in the right or tnie direction. 

1 hap to step awryt u here I see no path, and 
can discern hut fev\' steps ;if(»re nic. Brer^cimul. 

4. Not equally between two points^ ; un- 
evenly. 

Not tyraitts fierce thul «nwj>enting die, 

Not C>iitliia when lier iiianteau’s piiin’d atimu 
E’er felt such rage. Pope. 

5. Not according to right reason; per- 

versely. 

All awry find wliieh wried it to the most wry 
course of all, wit ulmsed, lather to feign reason 
why it sliould be uiuiss, than how it should he 
amended. Sidney. 

Much of the soul they talk, but nil airry^ 

And in tliemselves seelv virtue, aud to themselves 
Ail glory arrogate, to God give none. Milton. 

Axe. w. s. [eax, aepe, Sax. ascia, T^t.] 
An instrument consisting of a metal 
head, with a sharp edge, fixed in a helve 
or handle, to cut with. 

No metal can, 

No, not the hangmau’s aiv, bear half the keen- 
ness 

Of thy sharp envy, Shahespeare. 

There st<iod a forest on the mountain’s brow', 
Wliich overlook’d the shaded plains lielow ; 

No sounding «ic jiresum’d these trees to bite, 
(3^>cval witli the woild ; a venerable sight. Dryd. 

AXT'LIjA, 71. s. [axilla^ Lat.] The cavity 
under tlie upper part of the arm, called 
the arm-pit. Quinn/. 

Axi'llau. lodj. [from axillay J-atJ 
Axillae Y. | Belonging to tlic arm-pit. 

AxiUarxj arti'ry is di‘«trd)uled unto the luiiul ; 
below the eul)it,*it divideth into two parts. Prown. 

Axiom 7 /.,v. [a.r/ew/ 7 , J/dt. u^ioffxoc, from 
cciioVj (ir.J 

1. A proposition evident at fitst sight, 
tliat cannot be made plainer by de- 
monstration. 

Aiitwii, or "principles more general, arc sucli as 
tins, tliat the gi eater good is to be chosen liefore 
the lesser. thwiker. 

2. An establi.shed princiidc to be granted 
without new proof. 


AYE 

ITie axiom* of that law, whereby natural agents 
are guided, have their use in the moral. Hooker. 

Ineir affirmations are no axioms; wc esteem 
thereof as things unsiudv and account them but 
in list of nothing. Bi'own. 

A'xis. n.s. [axix^ Lat.] The line real or 
imaginary that passes through any 
thing, on which it may revolve. 

But since tliey say our earth, fioin m»ni to 
morn, 

On Us own axis is oblig’d to turn ; 

Thai swift rotation iiiusl <lisperse in air 
All things which on the rapid orb a]>pcar. 

niarkniotr. 

It might ariiiually have compassed the sun, and 
yet never have once turned upon itsru/A. BentUy. 

On their own r/u\ as the planets run. 

And make at once their circle round the sun ; 

So two consisttMil motions act tlic soul, 

A ml 01K5 regards itself, and one the w’hole. Vopr. 

A'xle. \ n. s. Lat.] The pin 
A'xlk-tREE. f which passes tliroiigh the 
midst of the wheel, on which the cir- 
cumvolutions of the wheel are per- 
formed. 

Venerable Nestor 

Sliould with a bond of air, strong as the atlc-trcc 
On which heav’n Tnles, knit all the (irecians ears 
'I’o his e\[»rrienc‘’d tongue. Shah spearc. 

The lly sat up«>»i the axle-trci of the chariot- 
wheel, and said, Wliat a dust do I raise ! Bacon. 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantick stream. Milton. 

I le saw a greater sun apjiear. 

Than his bright throne or burning axir-trcc could 
bear. Milton's i'hrist's Nativity 

Ay. adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] 

1. Yes; an adverb o£ answering affirma- 
tively. 

Bcturii you thither^ - — « 

— madam, willi the swiftest wing of speed. 

Shakespeare. 

What sny’st th ni ^ Wilt thou be of our consort ' 
Say axf, anil be the captain of us all. Shake.Kpearc. 

2. It is a word by which the sense is en- 
forced ; even ; yes, cerUiiniy ; and more 
than that. 

llemeraber it ; and let it make thee crest-fuH’n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shake.spearc. 

Aye. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always ; to eter- 
nity ; for ever. It is now rarely used, 
and only in poetry. 

And now in darksome dungeon, wretched tlimll 
Remedy less for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen. 


A Z U 

Either prepare to die. 

Or on Diana’s altar to protest. 

For aye, austerity and single life. Shakapeaft. 
The soul, though made in time, survives for 

« f , 

And, though it hath beginning, sees no end. 

Sir J, Davk9. 

And hears the muses, in a ring, 

Aye round about Jove’s altars sing. Milton. 

'nr astonish’d mariners axfe ply the pump ; 

No< stay, nop rest, till* Uie wide breach is clos’d. 

Philips. 

A ygreen. n.s. Tlie same with house- 
leek ; which see. Diet, 

A'yry. 7t.s. The nest of the hawk. 

1 sliould discourse on the broncher, the hag- 
gard, and tiieii treat of tiieir several ayries. 

Waltons Angler. 

A'zi.muth. n.s. [Arab.] 

1 . The azrmuth of the sun, or of a star, is 
an arch between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical line. 

2. JMagnetival Azimuth^ is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the sun’s 
azimuth circle and the magnetical meri- 
dian ; or it i.s the apparent distance of 
the sun from the north or south point 
of the compass. 

3. Azimuth Compass^ is an instrument 
used at sea for finding the sun*s inagne- 
tick azimuth. 

4. Azimuth DiaU Is a dial whose stile or 
gnomon is at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon. 

!), Azimuths, called also vertical circles^ 
are great circles intersecting each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the 
horizon at right angles, in all the points 
thereof. Chambers. 

Azure, adj. [tizur, Fr. azurro, Span. 
lazur, Arab, from lazuli a blue stone.'^ 
Blue; faint blue. 

j/ikc pomeis round of marble clear, 

WliPic azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney 
'I’ht* blue of llie order, though very faint 
iiiul little, may be the colour of some substance ; 
ami the asm'e colour of the skies seems to be this 
Older. Newton. 

Thus replies 

Minerva, graceful with her asure eyes. Pope. 

The sea, 

Far through his azure turbulent domain, 

Y'our empire owns. Thomsenu 
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BAB 

■O THE second letter of the English al- 
phabct, is pronounced as in most 
other European languages, by pressing 
tlie wliole length of the lips together, 
and forcing them open with a strong 
breath. It has a near affinity, with the 
otlier labial letters ; and is confounded 
by the (iermans with P, and by the 
(jascons with V ; from which an epi- 
grammatist remarks, that hihere and 
vhrre are in Gascony the same. The 
Spaniards, in most words, use B or V 
indifferently. 

I]^\ n, s, [See the verb.] The cry of a 
sheep 

— I'hcrrfoTP thou art a shrpp. 

Such another proof would make me cry haa. 

Shakespeare. 

To Baa. t>. n. [bale, Lat] To cry, like a 
sheep. 

Or fike a lamb, whose dam away is set, 

He treble baas for help, but none can get. Sidney. 

ToBa'bble. i\n. [babbelen, Germ, fea- 
inller, Fr.] 

1 . To prattle, like a child ; to prate im- 
perfectly. 

iMv hahlduiff praises I repeat no more ; 

Ihil hear, repiice, stand silent, and adore. Prior. 

2, 'Fo talk idly, or irrationally. 

John liad conned over a catalogue of hard 
woidi; these, he used to babble indili'ercntly , in 
all companie-). Arbuthnot. 

l^t the silent sanctuary show, 

What from the babbling schools we may not know. 

Prior. 

To talk thoughtlessly; to tell secrets, 
'I’hfie is more clanger, in a reserved and silent 
friend, than in a noisy babbling enemy. ^ 

L’ Pstrangr. 

4, To talk much. 

'I’he hahhhng echo mocks tlie hounds, 
Re]»l>ing .slirilly to the well-tuuM horns ; 

As, if a douhic hunt w'ere heuid at onre. 

SlidKespeare, 

And had 1 pow’r, to give that knowledge hirtli, 
Jn all the .spt eches of the hahhlin" earth. Prior. 

'1 he hiibhling ecl»o had deNcrv o Ills t.iee ; 

She, who in other’s words her silence hre.iks. 

Addison. 

Ba'biu.k. 71. s. \babil, Fr.] Idle talk; 
senseless prattle. 

This bnhhir sluill not henceforth trouble me : 

Here is a coil with protestation. Shakesfi. 

CoMie, no mure • 

Tin’s is meer moial bobldc NitUni. 

With volleys of et*TiMl babble. 

And clamour in< rr mi.iU''Wei.ihle. Ihtdihrus. 

thB home, imi>er1menre, and folly, I have I 

taken notice of in disputes. " (ilunvdlt. 

Ba'bblkment. n. s. [from babble.] Sense- 
less prate ; empty words. 

Deluded all this while, with ragged notions 
and hahhkMeffts; while tlicy expected worthy and 
delightful knowledge. Milton. 

Ba'bblkr. n. s. [from babble.] 
i. An idle talker ; an irrational prattler. 
We hold our time too precious, to be spent 
With such a babbler. Shakespeare. 
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llie apostle had no soonet proposed it, to the 
masters at Athens ; but he himself was ridiculed, 
as a babbler. Rogers. 

2. A teller of secrets. 

Utterers of secrets be from thence debarr’d ; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. 

Fairy Queen 

Great babblers, or talkers, are not fit for trust. 

U Estrange. 

Babe. n. s. [baban, Welsh : habhaerd, 
Dutch ; bambino, Italian.] An infant ; a 
child of cither sex. 

Those, that do teach your babes. 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks ; 

He miglit have chid me so ; for, in good faith, 

1 am a rliild to chiding. Shakespeare. 

Nor shall Sebastian s formidable name 
Be longer us’d, to lull the crying babe. Dryden. 

The babe had all, that infant care beguiles ; 

And early knew his mother, in her smiles. 

Dryden. 

Ba'bery. n.s. [from babe.] Finery, to 
please a babe or child. 

So have I .seen trim books in velvet dight, 

With golden leaves and painted bahery 

Of scely boys, please unacquainted sight. Sidney. 

Ba'bish. adj. [from babe.] Chiltlish. 

If he he bashful, and will soon blush ; they call 
him a hahish and ill brought up thing. Ascham. 

Babo on, n. s. Ibabotiin, Fr. It is sup- 

I posed by Skinner, to be the augmenta- 
tion of babe, and to import a great babe.] 
A monkey of the largest kind. 

Yon had looked through the grate, like a ge* 
miny of baboons. Shakesjnarc. 

He cast every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and became a baboon. Addison. 

Ba'by. n. $. [See Babe.] 

1 . A child ; an infant. 

'1 he bahif beats thenur.sc, and quite athwart 
(i()<‘s ail decorum. Shnktspeare. 

1 he child must have sugar-plums, rather than 
make the poor babii cry. ld>cke. 

He must marrv, and propagate: the f.Uher 
ennii'-t slay, foi the portion; nor the mother, Tor 
bahr.^ pl.iy with. Loche. 

2. A .‘'mall image, in imitation of a cliild, 
which girls play with. 

1'he areii'Iuke saw, that Perkin would prove a 
ruunagate , ami it was the part of children, to fall 
out about hithii s. Paeon. 

hiiiee no image can represent the great Creator ; 
never liiink l<) honour him, by your foolish pup- 
pets, and /mhos of dirt and clay. Sldlingjiect. 

Ba'ccatki). adj. [baccatv.s, Lat.] Beset 
witli ])cails ; having many berries. Diet. 

Bacchanalian. 7i.s. [frovo bacchana- 
lia, Lat.] A riotous peLson ; a drunkard. 

Ba'c(’HANALs. n.s. [bacchanalia, Lnf.] 
The drunken feasts and revels of Bac- 
chus, tlie gotl of wine. 

Ha. iny brave emperor! shall wc dance now' 
the Egyi/tian bacchanals, and celebrate onr drink i 

Shakespeare. 

What wild fury was there, in the heutlicn bac- 
chanabi, which wc have not seen emiallcd 

Decay of Vieti). 

r»oth extremes were banish’d, from their walks ; 
Carthusian fasts, and fulsome bacchanals. Pope. 

Ba'cciius bo'le. n.s* A flower, not tall, 
but very i ull and broad-leaved. 

Mortimer. 
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BaccFferotts. a^, [from bacca a berry, 
and fero to bear, Lat.] Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferotis trees arc of four kinds. 

1. Such, as bear a caliculate or naked berry : 
the flower and calk, both falling off together, and 
leaving the berry bare ; at the sassafras trees. 

2. Such, as have a naked monuspermous fruit ; 
that is, containing in it only one seed; as tl» 
arbutes. 

3. Such, as have but polysprrmous fruit ; that 
k, containing two or more kernels or seeds within 
it ; as the jesminum, ligustrum. 

4. Such, as have their fruit composed of many 

acini, or round soft balls, set close together like u 
bunch of grajies ; as the iiva marina. Ray. 

Bacci'vorous, adj. [from a berry, 
and voro to devour, Lat.] Devouring 
berries. Diet. 

Ba'chelor. n. s. [This is a word of very 
uncertain etymology ; it not being well 
known, wliat was its original sense. 
Junius derives it from jSax*}A^ foolish ; 
Menage, from has chevalier a knight of 
the lowest rank ; Spelman, from ba cuius 
a staff ; Cajas, from buccella an allow- 
ance of provision. The most probable 
derivation seems to be, from bacca lau- 
7'us, the berry of a laurel or bay ; bache- 
lors being young, are of good hopes, 

' like laurels in the berry. Dr. Law- 
thence observed, that Menagv\ etym »- 
logy is much confirmed by the practif\* 
in our universities of calling a Bachelor, 
Sir. In Latin, haccalaureus.] 

1. A man unmarried. 

Such »«ci)aration 

Becomes a virtuous bacnebr ami a maid. Shakesp 

Th(> liaunting of dissolute place s, or resort t«» 
courtesans, are no more punished in married im-n. 
than ill bachilors. Hanoi. 

A true painter naturally delights in ilie liheits , 
wlwrh belongs to the bachelor i, estate Drudin. 

I.el jjiiiful bachelors their woes deploie ; 

Full well they merit all tlu^ ffel, and more. 

Pof)o. 

2. A man, who takes his first degrees at 
the university, in any prolession. 

Being a boy, new bachelor of aits, 1 cbanceil t(» 
speak against the pope. Asrluim. 

I ajipear before your honour, in belialf of J\lar- 
tinus Scribleru.s, bachelor of pli>sic. 

iMart. Snnbimts 

3. A knight of the lowest order. This is 
a sense now little used. 

BaVhelorship. n.s. [Worn bachelor.] 
The condition of a butda lor. 

mother, living yet, can t( stify. 

She was the first fruit’ of my hacheUrrship. Sfuikry* 

BACK. n.s. [bac, ba?c, Sax. bach. Germ.] 

1. The hinder part of the body, from the 
neck to the thighs. 

Part following enter ; part remain without, 

And mount on others hocK*, in hopes to share. 

Dryden. 

2. The outer part of the liand when it is 
sliut: opposed to the palm. 

Methought love pitying me, when he saw this. 
Cave me yuurhancis, *the bacH and palms to kiss. 

Donne. 

l ?!0 
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$ 4 » Hie outward part of the hodv ; that 
wbidi requires clothes; opposed to the 
Ml]/. 

Those who, by iheit ancestors, have bm set 
fl«e from a constant drudgery to Uieir hocas and 
their lilies, should bestow some tiine on their 
heads. Xjche. 

4. The rear: opposed to the van. 

He might conclude, that Walter would be npon 
the king*l back, as his majesty was upon his. 

CiflrstMHm. 

5* The place behind. 

As the voice goetli round, as well towards the 
hack as towards the front of him that speaketh, so 
does the echo : for you have many haelt echoes to 
the place where you stand. Bacon. 

AnthcuH, Sergestus grave, Cleanthus strong, 
And at their bach a imghty Trojan thron^^^ 

6* The part of any thing out of sight. 

Trees sot upon the bach of chimnies do ripen 
fruit sooner. Bacon* B Natural Hutory. 

7. The thick part of any tool oppo^d to 
the edge ; as tlio back of a knife or 
sword: whence backsword, or sword 
with a hack : as. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at bachivord, 
■ingle faulcliion, or cudgel-play. Arbuthnot. 

8. To turn the back on one ; to forsake 
him, or neglect him. 

At the hour of death, all friendships of the world 
bid him adieu, and the whole erration toms its 
back upon him. South. 

0. To turn the back : to go away : to be not 
within tlie reach of taking cognizance. 

His back was no sooner turned, but tliey re- 
turned to tlieir former rebellion. SirJ. Daviet, 

Back, adv, [from the noun.] 

(. To the place from which one came. 

Back you shall not to the house, unless 
You undertake that with mo. Shakcfpeare. 

He sent many to seek the ship Areo, threaten- 
ing that if they brought not back Medea, they 
should sutFer hi her stead 

Half iffh's History qf the World. 

Where they are, niul \^iy they came not back, 

Is now the labour of my tliouglUs. Mdton. 

Back to thy native island might’st thou sail 
And leave half-heard the luelducliuly talc. Pope. 

2. Backward ; as retreating from the pre- 
sent station. * 

I’ve been surpris’d in an unguarded hour, 

But must not now go hack ; the love, that lay 
Half siuother’d in niy breast, has broke through all 
Its weak restraints. Addison, 

8. Behind; not coming forward. 

I thought to promote thee unto great honour ; 
but lo the Lord hath kept thee back from honour. 

Numb. xxiv. 11. 

Constrain the glebe, keep back the hurtful weed. 

Blackmore* 

4. Towards things past. 

I had always a curiosity to look hack unto the 
sources of things, and to view in my mind the be- 
ginninj; and progress of a rising world. Burnet. 

5. Agatn ; in return. 

The lady’s mad ; yet if ’twere so, 

She could not sway her house, command her fol- 
lowers, 

Take and give back affairs, and their dispatch, 
With such a sniootii, discret, and stable bearing. 

_ . , , , Shaktxpeare, 

6. i^ain; a second time. 

‘rtiis Cassar found , and that ungrateful age. 

With losing him, went back to blood and rm. 

-- Waller. 

The epistles being written from ladles forsaken 
by thcii lovers, many thoughts came back upon us 
m divers letters. ifryden. 

To Back, v.a, [fbom the noxm back.] 

1. To mount on the back of a horse. 

VoL. I. 
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That roan shall be my throne. 

Well, I will back him strait. O^peranee t 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the Sha ket p. 

2. To break a horse; to train him to heir 
up^ his back. 

Direct us how to hack the win^ horse ; 
Favour bis Bight, and moderate his course. 

RoBCoaunon. 

3* To place upon the back. 

As I slept, methoueht 
Great Jupiter, upon b|s eagle bamd, 

Ap^pear’d to me. Shakapeare. 

4. To maintain; to strengthen; to sup- 
port ; to defend. 

Belike he means, 

Back'd by tlie pow’r of Warwick, that false peer, 
T’ aspire unto the crown. Shakes^are. 

You are strait enough in the shoulders, you care 
not who sees yourback ; call you that h^kinf^ of 
your friends^ a plague upon such backing! give 
me them that will fac'e me. ^ Simkespeare. 

I'hcse were seconded by certain demilaunces, 
and both hacked with men at arms. SirJ. Hayward. 

Did they in>t swear, in express words. 

To prop and hack the house of lords ^ 

And after tuin’d out the whole houseful. HudibraB. 

A great malice, hacked with a great interest, can 
have no advantage of a man, but from his expec- 
tations of 8ometlnngwit|iout himself. South. 

How shall we treat this bold aspiring man ? 
Success still follows him, and bacHt his crimes. 

Addison. 

5. To justify ; to support. 

The patrons of the ternary number of princi* 
pies, and those that would have Bve elements, en- 
deavour to back their experiments witli a specious 
reason. Boyle. 

We have I know not bow many adi^s to Sack 
the reason of this moral. Ju Estrange, 

6. To second. 

Factious, and fav*ring this or f otlier side, 

Their wugcis back their wishes. Vryden. 

To Backbite, v.a. [from hack md bite.] 
To censure or reproach the absent. 

Most untruly and maliciously do these evil 
tnngii(\s backbite and slander the sacred ashes of 
that pcrsomige. ^ Spenser. 

I will use him well ; a friend i* ih* court is l)etter 
than a penny in purse. Use his men well, Davy, 
fur tliey arc arrant knaves, and will backbite. 

Shakespeare. 

Ba'ckbiter. n. s. [from backbite.] A 
privy calumniator ; acensurer of the ab- 
sent. 

Nobody is bound to look npon his backbiter, or 
his undei miner, his betrayer, or his oppressor, as 
nis friend. South. 

Ba'ckbone. ns, [from ^acA: and 
The bone of the back. 

The bochiione should be divided into many ver- 
tebros for cuniniodious bending, and not to be one 
entire rigid bone. Bay. 

Ba'ckcaury. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his forest laws, noteth it for one 
of the four circumstances, or cases, wherein a 
forester may arrest an offender against vert or ve- 
nison in the forest, viz. stable-stand, dog-draw, 
backcarry, and bloody hand. Cowell. 

Ba'ckdodk. ns. [from and door.] 
The dodr behind the house ; privy pas 
sage. 

The procession durst not return by the way it 
came ; out, after the devotionof the monks, passed 
out at a backdoor of the convent. Addison. 

Popery, which is so far shut out as not to re- 
enter openly, is stealing in by the backdoor of 
atheism. ^ Atteshwry. 

Ba'ckbd. adf. [from back.] Having a back 

Lofty-ncck’d, 

Sliarp-headed, barrel-bellied, broadly hackd. 

Dryden. 

Ba'ckfrtend. n. ». [from Sack and 
/riend.] A friend backwards ; that is, 
an enemy in secret. 
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Set th restless importunities of taleoearera and 
haemriends against fair words and professions. 

VTstranxe. 

^ Far is our church from encroaching upon fne 
civil power; as some, who are backfriends to both, 
would tnalloiuusly insinuate. South. 

Backga'mmon. n.s. [from bach gam- ' 
mofi, Welsh, a little battle.] A play or 
game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what esteem arc you with the vicar of the 
parish ? can yon play with htth at backgammon f 

Ssejft. 

Ba'ckhouse. n. s. ffrom back and house.] 
The buildings behind the chief part of 
the house. 

Their hackhouBa, of more necessary than cleanly 
service, as kitchens, stables, are climbed up unto 
by steps. Varew. 

Ba'ckpiece. n. #. [from back and piece.] 
The piece of armour which covers tlie 
back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his ar- 
mourer put on liis backpiece before, and his breast- 
plate beiiind. Camden. 

BVckroom. n s, [from back and room.] 
A room behind ; not in the front. 

Jf you have a fair prospect backwards of gar- 
dens, it may be convenient to make backrooms the 
larger. bfoi. Mech.FAfrcises. 

Ba'ckside. n.s. [from back andWde.] 

1. The hinder part of anv thing. 

If the quicksilver were ruDlK'd from the backside 
of the speculum, the glass would cause the same 
rings of colours, but more faint ; the phenomena 
de]>end not upon the quicksilver, unless so far as 
it encreases tne reBectiuu of she backside of tlie 
glasH. Nexoton. 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor Hut carries a grain of corn, climbing up 
a wall with her head downwards and her ba^suie 
upwards. Addison. 

3. The yard or ground behind a house. 

The wash of pastures, fields, commons, roads, 

streets, or backsides, are of great advantage to all 
sorts of laud. Mortimer. 

To Backsi.i'be. V, n. [from back and 
slide.] To full off; to apostatize: a word 
only used by divines. 

Hast thou seen (hat which backsliding Israel 
hath done? She is gone up upon e\ery high moun- 
tain, and under every green tree. Jeremiah. 

Backsij'der. n. v. [from backslide.] An 
a^state. 

The backslider in heart shall be filled. Proaerbi* 

Ba'ckstaff. n.s. [from back and stqff ; 
l)ecau8e in taking an observation, the ob* 
server's back is turned toward the sun.] 
An instrument usefrd in taking the sun's 
altitude at sea; invented by Captain 
Davies. 

Ba ckstairs, n.s. [from back and stairs.] 
The private stairs in the house. 

I condemn the practice which hath lately crept 
into the court at the backstairs, that some pricked 
for sheriffs get out of the bill. Bacon. 

Ba'ckstays. n.s. [from back and stay.] 
Ropes or stays whi^ keep the mans of 
a ship from pitdiinig forward or over- 
board. 

Ba'ckswoRB. It. s. [from back and 
sword.] A sword with one sharp edp>,c. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis at backsword 

Arbuthnot. 

Ba'crward. ) flrdw. [from back, nnci 

Ba'ckwards. ) peapb, Sax. that is, to 
wards the back; contrary to forward. ] 
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1. With the back forwarda. 

They yirmthackward, aud their faces were fcoch- 

fcerii. Oettesii, 

2. Towards the back. 

In Jeaptaa weights, the anns are first cast 

baehwaratf and Uicn forwards, with so much the 
greater force; for the hands go backmrd before 
Uiey take the rise. Bacon. 

9. On the back. 

Then darting fire from her malignant eye^ 

She cast him backward as he strove to rhm. Dryd. 

4. From the present station to the place 
beyond the back. 

We might have met them direful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shakap. 

llic monstrous sight 

Struck them withhorrour bacdrfward} but far worse 
Urg’d them behind. Milton. 

5. Regressively. 

Arc not the rays of light, in passing by the edges 
aud sides of bootes, bent several times backwards 
and forwards with a motion like that of an eel? 

Newton. 

6. Towards something past. 

To prove the possibility of a tiling, there is no 
argument to that which looks bachvards ; for wl|at 
has been done or suffered may certainly be dune 
or suffen'd again. South. 

7. Reflexively, 

No, doubtless ; for the mind can backioard cast 
Upon herself, her understanding light. 

Sir J. Davies. 


1 was the fint man 
That e er received gift fftimiiim ; 

Aad duet he think so baehcardly of am. 

That rii requite it latt .^ 8kahnp$are, 

Ba'ckwarbnbss. r. g. [Gnmihackward.] 

1. Dullness; unwillinipiess ; sluggishness. 
The thing by whii*h we are apt to excuse our 

backwardnem to gopd Rorks, is tlie ill success that 
hath been observed to attend well-designing cha- 
rities. ^ Atterbwry, 

2. Slowness dP premssion; tardiness. 
Ba'con. It, s, fprombly from taken, that 

is, dried flesh.] 

1. The flesh of a hog salted and dried. 

High o’er the hearth a chine of bacon hung. 
Good old Plii lemon seiz’d it with a prong. 

Then cut a slice. Dryden. 

2. I'o save the bacon, is a phrase for pre- 
serving one^s self from being hurt ; bor- 
rowed from the care of housewives in 
the country, where they have seldom any 
other provision in the house than dried 
bacon, to secure it from the marcliing 
soldiers. 

What frightens you thus, my good son ? says 
the priest; 

Vou murder’d, arc sorry, aud have been confest, 

O fatlier! my sorrow will scarce save my bacon: 
For ’twas not that 1 murder’d, but that 1 was 
taken. Prior 


B. From a better to a worse state. 

ITie work went backward; and tlie more be 
strove 

T’ advance the suit, the farther from her love. 

Dryden. 

9. Past; in time past. 

They have spread one of the worst languages in 
the world, if wc look upon it some reigns back- 
ward. Locke, 

10. Perversely; from the wrong end. 

1 never yet saw man, ^ 

But she would spell him backward ; if fair-fac’d, 
She’d swear the gentleman should be her sister ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul olot ; if lull, alauncc ill-headed. 

Shakespeare. 

Ba'ckward. adj. 

1. Unwilling; averse. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation 
backward to engage with us in alliances Addison. 

We arc strangmy backward to lay hold of this 
safe, this only uielhud of cure. Atterbury. 

Cities laid waste, they storm’d the dens and 
caves ; 

For wiser brutes arc backward to be slaves. Pope 

2. Hesitating. 

All things ttie ready, if our minds be so : 

P('ii.sh the man, wliose mind is backward now! 

Shak€S})€ar€. 

B. Sluggish ; dilatory. 

The mind is hacktvard to undergo the fatigue of 
weighing e\cr\ argument. Watts. 

4. DuU; not (juick or apprehensive. 

It oft(Mi falls out, that the backward learner 
makes amends aiiolher way. Souitf. 

5. Late; coining after ^mething else; as, 
backward fruits; backward children: 
fruits long in ri;)cning ; children slow 
of growth. 

Ba'ckwarb. «.«. The things or state be* 
hinder past : poetical. 

what secst thou else 

In the dark backward or abysm of time ? Shakesp. 

Ba'ckwardly. adv, [from backward*] 

1. Unwillingly ; aversely; with thebiu;k 
forward. 

Like Numid lions by tbclmnters chas'd, 
Thougli ihe> do By, yet bachroardly do go 
Witli proud aspect, disdaining greater haste. 

Sidney. 

2. Perversely ; or with cold hope. 


Baculo'metry, n. s [from baculus, Lat, 

. and pdrf 0 .] The art of* measuring dis 
tances by one or more staves. Diet 

BAD. adj. [quaad, Dutch ; compar. worse ; 
super] « worst] 

1. Ill; not good: a general word used in 
regard to physical or moral faults, eitlier 
of men or things. 

Alo.st men have politicks enough to make, 

I tlirough violence, Uie best scheme of government 
a bad one. Pope. 

2. Vitious ; corrupt 

Thou raay'st repent, 

And one bad act, with many deeds well doD(\ 
May’ll cover. Milton. 

Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still lend from had to worse. Milton. 

Our unhaiipy fiates 

Mix thee amongst the oaa, or make thee run 
Too near the paths which virtue bids thee shun, j 

Prior. 

3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 

Hie sun his annual course obliquely made, 
Good d^'s contracted, and enlarg’d the IW. Dryd. 

4. Hurtful; unwholesome; mischievous; 
pernicious : with /or. 

Heading was had for his eyes, writing made lus 
head ake. Addison. 

h. Sick ; with of; as, bad of a fever. 

Bade I' ^ preterite of bid. 

And for an earnest of greater honour. 

He bade me, from him, call thee Ihane of Cawder. 

Shakespeicre, 

Badge, n. s. [A word of uncertain ety- 
mology ; derived by Junius from bode 
or bade a messenger, and supposed to be 
corrupted from badage, the credentia] 
of a messenger ; but taken by JSkinner 
and Minshew from 6aggAe,Dut. a jewel, 
or bague% R H seems to come 

fromoajula, to earry, Lat.] 

1 . A mark or cognisance worn to shew the 
relation of wearer to any person or 
thing. 

But on his breast a bloody cross he bore, 

The dear resemblance of bis 4ying lord ; 

For whose sweet sake that glorious badge he wore. 

Spenser. 


Ike outwoid spleiideur of Im qiwst it 

2. A token by which one is known* 

A 2«vage Cygnets on her helmet lies ; 

The nuuous badge Clarinda us'd to bear. Fetrflur. 

3. The mark or ti^en of any thing* 

There appem much joy in him ; evqa so mclk 

modest eqougbt 

without a badge of bittemesf. Shakesp. 

Svfeet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Shakesp. 
Let him not bear the badges, of a wreck, 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back. DryAmn 

To Badge, v.a [from the noun*] 
mark as with a tedge. 

Your royal father’s murder’d - ^.i. 

*Oh, by whom?-'— - 

Those of his chamber, as it seem’d had done 't ; 
Tlieir hands and faces were all bodged with bloo^ 
So were tlieir daggers. Shahespeara. 


Ba'dger. n. 8. [bedour, Fr. melts, Lat.] 
An animal that earths in the grounck 
used to be hunted* 

That a brock, or badger, bath legs ot one side 
shorter than the oilier, is received not only by 
theorists and uncx]'criciicc(i believers, but most 
who behold them daily. Brown. 


Ba'dger. n. s, [perhaps from the Latin 
hajulus a earner; but by derived 
from the badger, a creature who stows 
up his provision.] One that buys com 
and victuals in one place, and carries it 
unto another. Cowelt 


Ba'dger-legged. [from badger andle^ 
ged.] Having legs of an unequal leng^ 
as the badger is supposed to have. 

His bod V crooked all over, big-bellied, badger, 
legged, and hii complexion swarthy. VEstrange^ 

Ba'dly. adv. [from bad.] In a bad man- 
ner ; not well. 

How goes tlie day with us.^ O tell moHubert.*- 
Badly, ifear. How fares your majesty ? Shakesp. 

Ba'dness. n. 8. [from bad.] Want of good 
qualities, either natural or moral ; de- 
sert ; depravity. 

It WHS not your brother’s evil disposition made 
him seek his dcatli ; but a provoking merit, set a 
work by a rcproveable badness in himself. Skakeiqi. 

There is one convenience in tlie city, which 
makes some amends for the badness of the pav^ 
meiit. Addison on itai/y. 

I did not see how the badness of tlie weather 
could be the king’s fault? Addieon. 

To Ba'ffle. V. a. [bajffler, Fr.] 

1. To elude ; to make ineffectual. 

They made a shift to think theuisclvea guiltless, 
in spite of all their sins ; to break the precept, and 
ut the same time to bajlc the curse. South. 

He hath deserved to have the grace withdrawn, 
which he hath so \oughalfled and defied. Atterbury. 

2. I'o confound ; to defeat with some con- 
fusion, as by perplexing or amusing : to 
bajfie is soaietinies less than to conquer. 

Etruria lost, 

He brings to Tiirnus’ aid his baffled hosf, Dryden. 

When tile mind has brought itsidf to done 
thinking, it may go on roundly. Every abstruM 
I robleiit, every intrieute queatiun, will not bqfk, 
discourage, or bix'uk it. loeke. 

A forcigii potentate trembles at a war with the 
English nation, ready to employ gainst him fuch 
revenues as shall lajffie his designs upon t^ir 
country. /ddison. 

Ba'ffle. n, s. [from the verb.] A defeat* 

It is the skill of the disputant uiat keeps off a 
bqffle. South, 

Thu autliors having missed of their aims, ftre 
fain to retreat with frustration and a baffle. South. 

Ba'ffler. r.«. [&«nn Soj^.] He tlut 
puts to confusion, or deirats. 
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thki ptkt burner of meiUoiion, 
mwm «$ the & toopHotiilble, and >u 
«U iM. matter of met to confaui oar Boppotmoni. 

(kvetwmwt (f the Tongue. 

Bag. n. #. fbeljc, Sa*. from whence per* 
by oroppbtg) as is usaid» the harsh 
Oonsonant, came bege, bage^ 

1. A sack, or pouchy to put any thing in, 
as money, corn. 

Cousin, away for England ; haste before, 

And, ere our coming, sec Uiou shake the hagi 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprIsonM angels 
Set thou at liberty. Shoketpeore. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praises ? Is 
it that thy 6ags and thy barns are full r So^h. 
Waters were inclosed within the earth, as in a 

% Bumet. 

nee, we confess, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 
From tlie crack’d bag the dropping guinea spoke. 

Pope, 

2. Hiet part of animals in which some 
particular juices are contained, as the 
poison of vipers. 

The swrllhig poison of the several sects, _ 
Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infects, 
Shall burst its bag. Dryden. 

Sing on, sing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d ; 

So may thy cows their burden'd hagt distend. 

Dryden. 

3. An ornamental purse of silk tied to 
men's hair. 

Wo saw a young fellow ridinc towards us full 
gallop, with a bob wig and blaca silken bag tied 
to it. ^ Addison. 

4. A term used to signify different quan- 
tities of certain commodities ; as, a bag 
of pepper, a hag of hops. 

To Bag. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To put into a bag. 

Accordingly he drain’d those marshy CTonnds, 
And bagg\l them in a blue ( loud. Dryden. 

Hops ought not to he bagged up hot. Mortimer. 

% To load with a bag. 

Like a bee, hogg'd uitli his lioney’d veiuun, 
lie brings it to your hive. Dryden^s Don Sebastian. 

To Bag. v. n. To swell like a full bag 

The skin seemed murli contrnrted.yet itjmgged^ 
nnd had a porringer t‘nll (/f matter in it. Wiseman. 

Two kids that in the valley stray’d 
I found hv ehanee, and to my fold convey’d • 
They drain two buggitig udtiers every day. Dryd. 

Ba'gatelll. n.s. [bagafdle, Fr.] A 
trifle ; a thing of no importance ; a word 
not naturalised. 

Heaps of hair rings and cypher’d seals; 

Rich trifles, serious bagatelles. Prior. 

Ba'gg AGE. n. 8. [from bag ; baggage, Fr.] 

1. The furniture and utensils of an army. 
The army was an liundred and seventy thou- 
sand footiiien, and twelve thousand horsemen, 
beside the baggage. Judith. 


Riches are the hai 


be spared nor 
maren. 


le baggage of virtue ; tlicy CHiiiiot 
left behind, but they hinder the 


Bacon, 

and 


Tliey were probably always in readincs.s 
curried among the baggage of the army. 

Addmmon Italy. 

2. The goods that are to be carried away, 
as bag and baggage, 

Dolabella designed, when his affairs grew des- 
EgypL to pack up bag and baggage, and 
•ail for Italy. Arbuthnot. 

3. A worthless woman ; in French bagaste ; 
so called, because such women follow 
camps. 

A spark of indignation did rise in her, not to 
suffer such a baggage to win away any thing of 

SiSiey. 

When this baggage meets with a man who has 
vanity to credit relations she turns him to ac- 

Spectator. 
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Ba'sKio. «. •. [Sagn0> Ital. * bMli.] A 
houw for bathing, twwMnig, and <Ataer> 
whe deaming the body. 

I hwe kitown two liMtance. of mollgnant feren 
produced by the hot air of nbognio. Ainntih.onAir. 

Ba'ofipe. fi. t. ffrom hag und pipe i the 
vmcl being received in a b«g. J A mu- 
sical instrument, consisting of a leathern 
bag, which blows up like a foot-ball, by 
means of a port-vent or little tube fixed 
to it, and stopped by a valve and three 
pipes or flutes ; the mst called the great 
pipe at drone, and the second the little 
one, which pass the wind out only at the 
bottom ; the third has a reed, and is 
pkyed on by compressing the bag un- 
der the arm, when full ; and opening or 

a ing the holes, which are eight, with 
ngers. The bagpipe takes iti the 
compass of three octaves. Chambers, 

No banners but sliirts, with some bad bagpipes 
instead of drum and fife. ^ney. 

He heard a bagpipe, and saw a general animated 
with the sound. Addisoii's Fi'ceholdcr. 

Bagpi'per. n. 8. [from bagpipe.] One 
that plays on a bagpipe. 

Some that wdll evermore peep thro' their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots, at a ha^miper. Shatcesp. 

BAGUE TTE, n. s. [Fr. a term of archi- 
tecture.] A little round moulding, less 
thfui an astragal ; sometimes carved and 
enriched. 

To BAiGNE.t>.fl.p<7giicr,Fr.]To(lrench; 
to soak : a worci out of use. 

The women forslow not to baigne them, unless 
they plead their heels, with a worse perfume than 
Jfugurih found in the dungeon. 

Carem's Survey qfComvmll. 

Bail. «. s, [Of this word the etymologists 
give many derivations; it seems to Come 
from the French bailler, to put into the 
hand ; to deliver up, as a man delivers 
himself up in surety.] 


Bail is the freeing or setting at liberty one i 
so upon action either civil 


rested or imprihuiied 


luur 

criminal, unocr security tJikeii for his 


il 

learaiice. 

There is both coniuion" and special bait; common 
bail is inactions of small prejudice, or slight |>ruof, 
called Common, because any sureties in that case 
are taken : wheieas, upon causts of greater weight, 
or apimrent speciality, ^lecial bail or surety, must 
be UtKcn. There is a difliTence between bail and 
niainpri.se ; for he that is mainprisiHi is at laige, 
until llic day of his appearance : hut where a man 
is bailed, he is .ilways accounted by the law to be 
in their v\ar<l and cusIikIv for the time; and they 
may, if they will, keep him in ward or in prison at 
that time, or odiei w ise at tlieir will. Cowell. 

Worry ’d with debts, and past all hopes of ht/i/, 
Th* unpity’d wretch lies rotting in a jail. Roscom. 

And bribe with presents, or, when presents fail, 
Tliey send their prostituted wives for bail. Dryd. 

To Baiu V. a. [from the noun,] 

1. To give bail for another. 

Let me be their bail— 

I’hey sliall be ready at your highness’ will, 

To answer their suspicion——— 

I’hou shalt not hail them. Shaketp. Titus Androts. 

2. To a^it to bail. 

When they had bailed the twelve bishops who 
were in tht* Tower, the house of Commons, in 
great indignation, caused them immediately to be 
recommitled to the Tower. Clarendon. 

Ba'ilable. adj. [from bail.] That may 
be set at liberty by l>ail or sureties. 
Ba'iliff. n. s. [a word of doubtful ety- 
mology in itsdf, but borrowed by us 
from baillie, Fr.] 
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f. A BubordltiBte officer. 

Lausanne Is under the canton of Berne, mvemed 
by • bailiff »ent every three years from the senate 
of Bemc. Addison. 

2. An officer whose busmess it is to execute 
arrests* 

It many times happeiieth, that, by the under- 
•heriffs and tlieir bailin's* the owner Haili incurred 
the forfeiture, befbre he conieth to the knowledge 
of the process that runneth against him. Bacon, 

A bailiff^, by iidstake, SciiSM you fot a debtor, 
and kept you tlie whole evening in a spunging- 
house. ^ Swift. 

Swift as a bard the bailifilcBves behind. P<^e. 

3. An under-steward of a manor. 

Ba'iliwick. n.s. [of haillie, Fr. and pic. 

Sox.] The place of the Jurisdiction of 
a bailiff within his hundred, or the lonVs 
franchise. It is that liberty which is 
exempted from the sheriff of the county, 
over which the lord of the liberty ap- 
pointeth a bailiff. Cowell, 

A proper oflicer is to walk up and down his 
bailiwicks. Spenser. 

There issued writs to the sheriffs, to return the 
names of the several land-owners in their several 
bmkwicks. IlaU. 

To Bait, v, a. [bocan, Sax, bait zen, Germ.] 

1. To put meat upon a hook^ in some 
place to tempt fish, or otlier animals. 

Oh cunning enemy, tliat, to catch a saint. 

With saints doit bait thy hook 1 most dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth g^iad us on 

To sin in loving virtue. ^ak. Meas.Jbr Mean. 

Let’s l>e revenged on him: let’s appoint him a 
meeting, give him a show of comfort in his suit, 
and lead him on with a suie baited delay, till he 
hath pawned his horsc-s to mine host of the garter. 

Shakespeare's Merry iriu« if Windsor. 

Many sorts of fishes feed upon insc'cts, as is well 
known to anglers, who bait their hooks with them. 

Hssp, 

How are the sex improv’d in am’rous arts ' 

What new-foui d snares they bait for human 
hearts ! ^ Gay. 

2. To give meat to one's self, or horses, 
on the road. 

What so strong, 

But, wanting rest, will also want of might ? 

The .sun, that measures heaven all day Tong, 

At night doth bait his steeds the ocean waves 
among. Spenser. 

To Bait. v. a. [from baitre, Fr. to ueat.] 

1. To attack wim violence. 

W ho seeming sorely eImftV'd at his hand. 

As chained bear, whom cniel dogs do bait, 

With idle force did fain tlieni to withstand. 

Fairy Queen. 

J will not yield 

To kiss the ground before young MalcoJm’sfeet, 
And to he baited with the rabble’s c*urse. 

Shakespeare's Macbeth. 

2. To harass by the help of otliers ; as, \^e 
bait a boar witli mastiffs, but a bull with 
bull-dogs. 

To Bait, v, n. To stop at any place for 
refreshment : perhaps this word is more 
properly bate, to abate speed. 

But our desires tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to set our chief dc^'ghtfblness, 
W^herc but h baiting [dace is all oor portion. 

A s one who on his journey haitt aUioon, 

Tho* bent on spt»d : so horc th* archangel paus’d. 

Milton. 

In all UtBr journey from London to Itis houhc. we 
did not so much ns bait at a whig inn. Addis, Spec. 

To Bait. v. n. [tis an hawk.] To clap the 
wings ; to make an oiler of flying ; to 
flutter. 

All plum’d like esliidge*. thnl with the wind 
Baited like eagles h;u in*: lately hath’tl ; 

Glitteriiis: in gulden toats likt nua^cs. Shnkesp. 

I3y 
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Hood mv uQnian*d blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy olack mantle ; till Btrangt love, grown 
bold» 

Thinks true love acted simple modesty. Shakep. 

Anntber way I liavc to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her kee|/er's call ; 
That is, to watch her as we watch those kites 
That bait add beat, and will not be obedient. 

Shaketptare. 

Bait. w. s, [from the verb.J 

1. M^at set to allure fish, or other animals, 
to a snare. 

The pleasantest angling is to see the fish 
Cut with her golden oars the silver stream. 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait, 

2. A temptation; an enticement*^*iSIt 
ment. 

And that same glorious beauty*8 idle boast 
Is but a bait such wretches to beguile. Spemer. 

Takcth therewith the souls of men, as with the 
baits. Hooker. 

Sweet words, I grant, baits and allurements 
sweet. 

But greatest hopes with greatest crosses meet 

Fairfax. 

Fruit, like that 

Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve 
Us’d by the tempter. Milton. 

Secure from foolish pride’s affected state, 

And specious flattery’s more pernicious bait. 

lioscommon. 

Her head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair, 

Which in a simple knot was tied above : 

Sweet negligence * unheeded bait of love . Dryd. 

Grant Uiat others could with equal glory 
Look down on pleasures, and the baits of sense. 

Addison. 

3. A refreshment on a journey. 

Baize, n. s. A kind of coarse open cloth 

stuff, having a long nap; sometimes 
ft’ized on one side, and sometimes not 
h*ized. This stuff is without wale, 
being wrouglit on a loom with two 
treddles, like flannel. Chambers, 

To Bake, v.a, participle passive, baked or 
baken, [baecan, Sax. becken, Germ, sup- 
posed by Wackier to come from bee, 
which, in the Phrygian language, sig- 
nified bread.] 

1 . To heat any thing in a close place ; ge- 
nerally in an oven. 

He will take thereof, and warm himself: yea, 
he kindleth it, and hvdieih bread. Isaiah. 

The difference of jirices of bread proceeded, 
fpmi tlieir delicacy in bread, andperhajis somc- 
tiniig in their luaniiei of btiking. Arhuthnot. | 

•2. I'i) harden in the fire. 

1 he work of the fire is a kind of baking ; and 
wli itvK*ver the fire baketh, time doth, in some de- 
gree, dMHolve Bacon. 

3. To harden with heat. 

W i(h velienieiit suns 

When dust> sunnuer bake% the crumbling clods. 
How pleasant is ’l, Im neath the twisted arch, 

Toply the sweet ( arouse ! Philips. 

TJie sun with lldiinnij; arrows pierc’d the flooil. 
And, darting to the bottom, bah a the mud. Hryd. 

To Baxb. V. n. 

To do the work of baking. 

I keep his house, and I wash, wring, brew, 
bake, scour, dress meat, and make the beds, and 
d. all myself. Shakis^e. 

2. To be heated or baked. 

Fillet of a feiwy snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakes^). Macbeth. 
BAKEDMeats. Meatsdressed by theoven. 
There be some houses, wherein sweetmeats will 
rrhnit, and bal^ meats will mould, more tlian 
others. Bacon. 
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Ba'kehouse. n. a. [fVvmi bake and kouee. 
A place for bdung Imad. 

I nave uMrked a wiuiiigiiets in the Italimi arti 
zans, to distribute the kitchen, pantry, and hafce* 
house under ground. Wotton, 

Ba'ken. The participle from To bake. 
There wasa cake holbeison the coals, and a cruse 
of water, at his head. 1 Kings. 

Banker, n. #. ffrom To bake*] He whose 
trade is to baice. 

In life and health, every roan roust proceed 
upon trust, there being no Knowing the intention 
or the cook or baker. South, 

Ba'lance. ft. 1 . [balatwe, Fr. bilanx. Lot. 

1. One of the six simple powers in me- 
chanicks, used principally for deter- 
mining the difference of weight in heavy 
bodies. It is of several forms. Chambers, 

2. A pair of scales. 

A oalance of power, either without or within a 
state, is best conceived by considering what the 

nature of a balance is. It supposes tiircc thii 

first, the part which is held, together with 
hand that holds it; and then the two scales, with 
whatever is weighea therein. Swift. 

For when on ground the burden balance lies. 

The empty part is lifted up the higher. 

Sir J. Davies. 

3. A metaphorical balance, or the mind 
employed in comparing one thing with 
another. 

I have in equal ha/oTice justly weigh’d 
What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs wc 
suffer : 

Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakes. Hen. VI. 

4. The act of comparing two things, as 
by the balance. 

Comfort wises not from others being miserable, 
but from this inference upon the balance, that we 
suffer only the lot of nature. V Estrange. 

Upon a fair balance of the advantagcH on either 
side, it will appear, that the rules of the gospel 
are more powcrtul means of conviction than such 
message. Atterbury 

5. The overplus of weight ; that quantity 
by which, of things weighed together, 
one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed 
in value the importation ; and then the balance of 
trade must of necessity be returned in coin or bul- 
lion. Bacon^s Advice to ViUiers. 

6. That which is wanting to make two 
parts of an account even ; as, he stated 
the account with his correspondent, and 
paid the balance. 

7. Equipoise ; as, balance of power. See 
the second sense. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pleasure’s smiling 
train ; 

Hate, fear, and crief, the family of pain ; 

These mix’d with art, and to due bounds confin’d, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope, 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but snppoiing that ull watches, wliiht the 
balance beats, think; and it is sufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought all last night. l4H'kt. 

9. [In astronomy.] One of die twelve signs 
of the zodiack. commonly called Libra, 

Or wilt thou warm our summers with thy rays, 
And seated near the balance poise the f Dryd. 
To Ba'lance. V. a. [balancery^rl] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or 
figurative; to compare by the balance. 

If men would but batanee the good and the evil 
of things, they would not venture soul and body 
for dirty interest. LExtrange. 

2. To regula'e the weight in a balance; to 
keep in a state of just proportion. 
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Heav’n that hath plac’d this Island to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her states to awe. WaikK 

3. To counterpoise ; to weigh equal to; to 
be equipollent ; to counteract 

Ihe attraction of the glass is balanced, and ren- 
dered ineffectual, by m contrary attraction of 
the liquor. Newtam. 

4. To repilate an account, by stating it on 
both sides. 

Judging is balancing an account, and deter* 
ihining on which side the odds lie. Xockft 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make 
the two parts of an account equaL 

Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim’s day. Prior. 

Though I am very well satisfied, tliat it is notin 
my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 1 
am resolved, however, to turn all my endeavours 
thet way. Addtson, Spectator. 

To Ba'lance. v. n. To hesitate ; te fluc- 
tuate between equal motives, as a balance 
plavs when charged with equal weights. 

Were the satisfaction of lust, and the joys of 
heaven, offered to any oiie’s^ present possession, 
he would not balance, or err, in the determination 
of his choice. Locke, 

Since there is nothing that can offend, 1 sec 
not why you should balance p moment about 
printing it! Atterbury to Pope. 

Ba'lancer. n.s. [from balance.] The 
person that weighs any thing. 

Ba'lass Uuhy. n.s. [balas, Fr. supposed 
to be an Indian term.] A kind of ruby. 

Balass ruby is of a crimson colour, with a cast of 
purple, and seems best to answer the description 
of the ancients. Woodward on Fossils. 

To Balbu'cinate. v.n. [from balbutio, 
Lat ] To stammer in speaking. Diet 
To Balbu'tiate. V. n. The same with 
halhucinate. Diet 

Balco'ny. n. 8. [balcon, Fr. halcone, Itak] 
A frame of ii’on, wood, or stone, before 
the window of a room. 

Then pleasure came, who liking not the fashion. 
Began to make balconies, terraces. 

Till she had weaken’d all by alteration. Herbert, 
When dirty waters from balconies drop. 

And dext’ruus damsels twirl the sprinkling roop. 

Gov, 

Bald. adj. [bal, Welsh.] 

. Wanting hair ; despoiled of hair by 
time or sickness. 

NeithiT shall men make Uiemsclves bald for 
them. Jeremiah. 

1 find it remarked by Marchetti, that the cauae 
of baldness in men is the dryness uf tlie brain, and 
its shrinking from the skull ; lie having observed, 
that in baUl persons, under the baUl part, there was 
a vacuity between the skull and the bruin. 

He should imitate Caesar, who, because his head 
was bald, covered that defect with laurels. Addm, 

. Without natural covering. 

Under an oak, whose boughs were moss’d with 

And hi{^i top haUl with dry antiquity. Shahstp, 

. Without the usual covering. 

He is set at the upper cud o’ th robic ; but they 
stand bald before him Shakespeare. 

. Unnclomc‘d ; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald translla> 
tion, begins the praise of Homer when he should 
have ended it Dryden^s Fables, Prrface. 

And that, though lahour’d!tine must bald ajppear. 
That brings ungrateful musick to the ear. Creech. 

, Mean ; naked ; without dignity : with- 
out value ; bare. 

What should the f^ple do with these tksid 
tribunes ’ 

On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To Ui’ greater bench. Shakespeare. 
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& Bali was used by the northern nations, 
to signify the same as audax bold; and 
ifl still in use. So Baldmn, and by in- 
version Winhaldi is hold eonmuror; 
Eihetbald^ nobly bold : Eadbala, hap^ 
pity bold ; whidh are of the same im- 
port as Thraseas, ThrasymachuBt and 
ThraBybuluB, &c. ^ Gibson. 

Ba'ldachin. w. 8 . [baldackino, Ital.] A 
piece of architecture, in form of a canopy , 
supported with columns, and servingas 
a covering to an altar. It properly sig- 
nifies a rich silk, Du Cange^ and was a 
canopy carried over the host. 

Builder* 8 Diet. 

BA'LDERDASH.n.s, [probably of balb, Sax. 
bold, and dash to mingle.] Any thing 
jumbled together without judgment; 
rude mixture ; a confused discourse. 

To Ba'lderdash. v.a. [from the noun.] 
To mix or adulterate any liquor. 
Ba'ldjly. adv, [from bald.‘\ Nakedly; 
meanly ; inelegantly. 

Ba'ldmony. n. 8. The same with Gen- 
tian. 

Ba'ldness. n. ff. [from bald.] 

1. The want of hair. 

2. Tlie loss of hair. 

Which happen’d on the akin to light, 

And there conuptint; to a wound, 

Sprcnda lejnosy and baldness round. Swift. 

3. Meanness of writing ; inelegance. 
Ba'ldrick. n.s. [Of uncertain etymo- 

logy-.] 

1. A girdle. By some Dictionaries it is 
explained a bracelet; but I have not 
found it in that sense. 

Athwart his breast a huUlrick brave he ware, 
That ithin’d, lik<‘ twinkling 6tar.s, with stones 
most prccion.s rare. Fairy Queen. 

A radiant baldrick, o’er Ids shoulders tied. 
Sustain’d the sword that glitter'd at his side. 

Pape. 

2. Tlie zodiack. 

That like the twins of Jove they seem’d in sight. 
Which deck the baldrick of the heavens bright. 

Spenser. 

Bale. n. s, [halle, Fr.] A bundle or par- 
cel of gfK)ds packed up for carriage.] 
One hiied an ass, in the dog-days, to carry cer- 
tain hales of goods to such a town. L' Estrange. 

It is j)art of the hales in which bohea tea was 
brought over from China. Woiniward, 

Bale. 7i. s. [b«l. Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, 
Icelandish.] Misery; calamity. 

She look’d about, and seeing one in mail 
Armed lo point, sought back to turn again ; 

For light slie hated as the deadly bale. Fairy Q. 
To Balk. v. a. A word used by the sailors, 
who bid bale out the water ; that is, lave 
it out, by way of distinction from 
pumping, Skinner, I believe from bail^ 
ler, Fr. to deliver from hand to hand. 

To Bale. v. n, [enU>aller, Fr, itnballure, 
Ital.] To make up into a bale. 
Ba'leful. adj, [from bale.] 

1. Full of misery ; foil of grief; sorrow- 
ful ; sad ; woeful. 

Ah, luckless babe! bom under cruel star. 

And in dead parents baltfulMhes bred. Fairy Q. 

But when f ftnil the bitter baleful smart, 

Whieh her fair eyes uiiwares do work iu me, 

I think tlittt 1 a new Pandora see. Renter. 
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Rout d he vhrows his bald^ eyes, 

That witness’d huge affliction and dismay. 

Mix’d with obdurate prideand stedfasthate. Mitt. 

2. Full of mischief; destructive. 

But when he saw his threat’nii^ was but vain, 
He turn’d about, and search’d ms bed^fnl books 
again. FMry Queen. 

Boiling choler chokes, 

By sight of these, ontoal^l enemies. Shahesp, 

Unseen, tinfclt, tlte fiery serpent skims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs, 

His baUful breath inspiring as he glides. Dryd. 

Ha|)py lernc, whose most wholesome air 

I Poisons envenom’d spiders, and forbids 

The 6a/c^ toad and vipers from her shore. Philips. 

Ba'lbfully. adv. [from baleful.] Sor- 
rowfully; mischievously. 

Balk. n. s. [balk, Dut. and Germ.] A 
great beam, such as is used in building ; 
a rafter over an out-house or bam. 

Balk. n. 8. [derived by Skinner from va- 
Heart, Ital. to pass over.] A ridge of 
land left unplougbed between the fur- 
rows* or at the end of the field. 

To Balk, v. a. [See the noun.] 

1. To disappoint ; to frustrate ; to elude. 

Another Uiing in the grammar schools 1 sec no 
use of, unless it be to balk young lads iu learning 
laimuagcs. Locke. 

Every one has a desire to keep un the vigour of 
his faculties, and not to balk his unaerstancung by 
what is too hard fdr it.^ ^ Locke. 

But one may balk his good intent, 

And take things otherwise than meant. Prior. 

The prices must have l^n high ; for a people 
80 rich would not balk their fancy. Arbuthnot. 

Balk*d of his prey, tlie yelling monster flies, 
And fills the city witli his hideous cries. Pope. 

Is there a vanmice ? enter but his door, 

Balk'd arc the courts, and contest is no more. Pope. 

2. To miss any thing; to leave untouched. 

By grisly Pluto he doth swear, 

He auit his clothes, and tore his hair ; 

* And as he runneth here and there. 

All acorn cup he greeteth : 

Which soon he tuketh by the stalk, 

About his head he lets it walk. 

Nor doth he any creature balk, 

But lays on all he luucieth. Drayton^ s Himphid. 

3. To omit, or refuse, any thing, 

Thb was looked for at your hand, and this was 
balkt. Shakespeare. 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or some- 
thing like this* seems to be intended 
here. 

Ten thousand bold Scots, three and twenty 
knights, 

Balked in their own blood, did Sir Walter sec 
On Holmedon’s plains. Shahesp. 

Ba'lkers. n. 8. [In fishery.] Men who 
stand on a clifi^ or high place on the 
shore, and give a sign to the men in the 
fishing-boats, which way the passage or 
shole of herrings is. Cowell. 

The pilchards are pursued by a bigger fish, 
called a plusher, who leupetli above water, and be- 
wray eth them to the halkcr. Carew’s Snr. of Corf 

Ball. n. s. [bol, Dan. bol, Dutch.] 

Bal, diminutively Belin, the sun, or Apollo, of 
the Celtffi, was called by the ancient Gatds Abel- 
Ho. Whatever was round, and in particular llie 
head, was called by the ancients either Bdl, or 
Bel, and likewise Bol and Biil. Among the mo- 
dern Persians, the head is called Pole ; aud the 
Flemings do still call the head Boile. is the 

head or poll ; and irox»V is to turn. BeXdf likewise 
signifies a round ball, whence bowl, and bcU, and 
ftat/, which the Welsh terra bel. By the Scotch 
also the head is named bhel ; whence the English 
bill is derived, 8ignif\ ing the beak of a bird. Fi- 
guratively, the Phrygians and Thuriaiis W 
understood a king. Hence also, in the Syriaek 
dialecu, and likewise SSfi, signifies lord, 
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and by this name also the tun ; and, in tome dia- 
lects, and 'ix, whence ^or and *'HXior* r^ec and 
and also, in the Celtick rliminutive way of 
expression, Tfxivof, and Bfxivac* signified the 
sun j and ’fixfui, rsKfyi)> and Bexivn, the moon. Among 
the Toutouicks, hoi inid hetl have the same mean- 
ing ; whence tlm adjective holig, or heilig, is 
derived, and signifies divine or holy ; and uic as- 
piration being changed into s, the lluiuans form 
their ^ Baxter. 

1. Any thing made in a round form* or 
appnmching to round. 

Worms with many feet round themselves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the *’iiiiber. 

Barom. 


Nor arms they wear, nor swords aud bucklers 
wield, 

But whirl from leathern strings huge balls of lead. 

Like a ball of snow tumbling down a hill, he 
gathered strength as he passed. Howell, 

Still unripeir d in the dewy min 


ill unripen d in the dewy mines, 
vv lihiu the ball a trembling water shii 
That through the cryrtal darts. Addison, 


nat tnroug^n tiie cryrtal darts. Aaduon, 

Such of tliosc corpuscles as happened to com- 
bine into one mass, formed the metallick and 
miutnl halls, or nodules, which we find. 

Wmlward. 

2. A round thing to play with, eitlier with 
the hand or foot, or a racket* 

Balls to the stars, and thralls to fortune’** reign, 
Turn’d from themselves, infected with th« it cage, 
Where death is fear’d aud life his held with pain. 

Sidney. 

Those I have seen play at baZ/, grow extremely 
earnest who should have the ball. Sidney. 

8. A small round thing, with some parti- 
cular mark, by which votes are i^ven, 
or lots cast. 


Let lots decide it. 

For every number’d captive put a ball 
Into an urn ; tliree only black bo there, 

The rest, all white, are safe. Xhydtn, 

Minos, tlu* strict inquisitor, appears; 

Rouud iu his urn the blended bam he rowls, 
Absolves tlic just, and dooms the guilty souls. 

Di^en. 

4. A globe ; as, the ball of the earth, 

J ulius and Antony, those lords uf all, 

Low at her feet present the conquer’d hall. 

GranvilU. 

Ye gods, what justice rules the batlf 
Freedom aud arts together fall. Pope. 

5. A globe borne as an ensign of sove- 
reignty. 

licar the tragedy of a young man, that by right 
ought to hold the ball of a kingdom ; but, 6y for- 
tune, is made biin.self a ball, tossed from misery 
to misery, from place to place. Bceon. 

6. Any part of the body that approaches 
to roundness ; as, the low^er and swelling 
part of the thumb ; the apple of tlie eye. 

Be subject to no sight but mine ; invisible 
To every eye ball else. Shakespeare. 

To make a stern countenance, let your brow 
bend so, that it may almost touch the ball of tl)e 
eye. ^ Peaeham. 

1, The skin spread over a hollow piece of 
wood, stuffi^ with hair or wool, which 
the printers dip in ink, to spread it on 
the letters. 


Ball. n. s. [bal, Fr. from balare, low Lat, 
from IS to dance.] An entertain- 
ment of damning* at which the prepara- 
tions m m«de at the expense of some 
particular person. 

If goldeu sconces are not on the walls 
To light the costly su ppers and the halls Hryd. 

He would make no extmordimtry figure at a 
haU; but lean assure the ladies, for their cou8<^• 
lation, that he has writ better verses on tlic sex 
than any man. Swjfi. 

Ba'llad. n. s. [balade, Fr.] A song. 
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Ballad once siguiAed a solemn and sacied song, 
as welt as trivial, when Solomon’s Sons was 
called the ballad rfbaUanh;h\ttnowit\sappued to 
nothing but triAiiig verse. Watts. 

An’ I haw nut ballads made on you all, and 
sung to AlUiy tunes, may a cup of sack be my 
poison. Skakeipeare. 

Like the sweet ballad^ this amusing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Oay. 

To Ba'llad, V, n* [from the noun,] To 
make or sing ballads. 

Saucy lictors 

Will catch at us like strumpets, and scall’d 
rliimers 

Ballad us out o’ tune. Shakespeare. 

Ba'll AD-SINGER, ft. 8. [from bailaa and 
ttifg ] One whose employment is to 
sing ballads in the streets. 

No sooner ’can he raise his tuneful song, 

But lads and lasses round about him throng, 

Not ballad^singert plac’d above the crowd, 

Sings with a note so shrilllug, sweet, and loud. 

Gfty. 

Ballast. ft.«. [balhute, Dutch.] 

1 . Something put at tl)e bottom of the ship, 
to keep it steady to the centre of gravity. 

There must be middle counsellors to keep 
things steady ; for without tliat ballastf the ship 
will roul too much. ^ Bacon. 

As for the ascent of u submarine vessel, this 
may be easily contrived, if tliere be some great 
weight at the bottom of the shin, being part of its 
balm; which, by some cord wtlhin, mav be 
louseued from it. WtUum. 

As, when empty barks on billows float, 

AVith sandy ballast sailors trim the boat : 

So bees bear cravcl stones, whose poishig weight 
Steers through the whistling winds their steady 
flight Drvdcn. 

2. That which is used to make any thing 
steady. 

Why should he sink wliere uothiug seem’d to 
press ? 

His ladfing little, and his halloM less. Swifi. 

To Ba'llast. V, a, [from the noun.] 

1. To put weight at the bottom of a ship, 

ill order to keep her steady. ! 

If this be so hnlLasif-dt as to be of equal weight 
with the iike magnitude of water, it will be 
moveable. Wilkins. 

2. To keep any thing steady. 

While thus to ballast love 1 tlioiiglit, 

\nd so more steddily l’ have gone, 

I saw 1 had love’s pinnace ovrrfraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And witn true honour ballasted iny pride. Dryd. 

Balle'tte. «. 8. [balleite, l-V.] A dance j 
in which some history is represented. 
Ba'lltards. n,8. [from ball yard, or 
stick to push it with.] A play at which 
a ball is driven by the end of a stick : 
now corruptly called billiads. 

With dice, with cards, with billiards, fer unfit. 
With ‘•hultli.cocks miHseeming luaniy wit. Spens. 

Ba'lli.ster. See Ballstrk. 
BALLON. 1 ri. /I r 1 
Balloon. } «• »• Fr ] 

1. A large round short-nccked vessel used 
in diymistry, 

2 . [In architecture.] A ball or globe 
placed on the top of a pillar. 

3. [In fireworks.] A ball of pasteboard, 
stufied with combustible matter, which, 
when fired, mounts to a considerable 
height in the air, and then bursts into 
bright sparks of fire, resembling stars. 

Ba'llot. n.8. [ballole, Fr.] 

I . A little ball or ticket used in giving votes, 
being put privately into a box or um. 
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2. The act of voting by ballot* 

To Ba'llot. a. n* [balloticrf Fr«] To 
choose by ballot, that is, by putting 
little balls or tickets, with particular 
marks, privately in a W ; by counting 
which, it is known what is the result of| 
the poll, without any discovery by 
whom each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a sufficient number 
of balls, they fell to baUet some others. Walton. 

Giving their votes by ballotting, they lie under 
no awe. 5^. 

Ballota'tion. n. s. [from ballot.] The 
act of voting by ballot. 

Tim election is intricate and curious, consisting 
of ten several ballotatums. WotUm. 

Balm. n.8. [baume. Ft. baUamum, Lat.] 

1. The sap or juice of a slurub remarkably 
odoriferous. 

Balm trickles through tlie bleeding veins 
Of happy shrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 

2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment 

Thy place is fill’d, thy sceptre wrung from thee ; 
Thy 6a/m wash’d off' wherewith thou was! anuinled. 

Shakespeare. 

3. Any tiling that sooths or mitigates pain. 

You were conducted to a gentle bath, 

And bairns a|)ply’d to you. Shakespeare. 

Your praise’s argument, halm of your aac ; 
Dearest and best. Sk^apeare. 

A tender smile, our sorrow’s only halm. Young. 

Balm. V n.«. [metissa, Lat.] The 

Balm Mint, j name of a plant. 

The species are, 1. Garden 6abn. 2. Garden 
with veiiuw variegated tlowers. 3. Stinking Ho- 
man Ealm. with softer hairy leaves. miller. 

Balm of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balsam tree, 
by making incissions in its bark. Its 
colour is first white, soon after green ; 
but, when it comes to be old, it is of the 
colour of honey. The smell of it is 
agreeable, and very penetrating; the 
taste of it bitter, sharp, and astringent. 
As little issues from the plant by inci- 
sion, the halm sold by the merchants is 
made of the wood and green branches 
of the tree, distilled by fire, which is ge- 
nerally adulterated with turpentine. 

Celmet, 

Tt sornis to me, that the aori of Gilead, which 
we render in our Bible by the word halm, was not 
the same with the haisani of Mecca, but only a 
better sort of turpentine, then in use for tlm cure 
of w(nuida and other diwases. Prideausi’s Connec. 

2. A plant remarkable for the strong bal- 
saniick scent which its leaves emit, upon 
being brui.sed ; whence some have sup- 
posed, erroneously, that the balm of Gi^ 
lead was taken from this plant. Miller . 

To Balm. v. a. [from halm.] 

1. To anoint with balm, or with any thing 
raeilicinal. 

Balm his foul head with warm distilled waters, 
And bum sweet wood. Shakespeare. 

2. To sooth ; to mitigate ; to assuage. 

Opprest nature sleeps : 

This rest might yet have balm'd thy senses. Shak. , 
Ba'lmy. adf [from balm.] \ 

1. Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow’^ herb 1 found me laid. 

In halmv sweat, whfch with his beams the sun 
Soon dry’d. Milton. 

2. Producing balm. 

Let India boast her groves, nor envy we , 

Tlie weeping amber, and ibc balmy tree. | 
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8. SocythiM; soft; mild* 

Come, De^moni ! ’tis the soldiert fife 
To Imve tiieir balmy slumbers wak’d with strifil. 

Shake s psmre k 

Such visions hourly pass before my sight, 
IVhich from my eyes tiicir babny slUmbers^^L 

4. Fragrant; odoriferous* 

Tliose rich perfumes which from the kappy 
shore 

Tlic winds upon their babny wings convey’d. 
Whose guilty sweetness first the world netray’d. 

, I^den. 

First Eurus to the rising morn is sent. 

The regions of the balmy continent. Drydm. 

'b. Mitigating : assuasive. 

Oh balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 
Justice to break her sword ! Shakespeare. 

Ba'LNEARY. n. 8. [halnearium, Lat.J A 
bathing-room. 

The balnearies, and bathing- places, he exposeth 
unto tlie suinnicr setting. Brown's Vulg. Erronre, 

Balnra'tion. n.8. [from balneum^ Lat. 
a bath.] The act of bathing. 

As the head may be disturbed by the skin, it 
may tlie same way nc relieved, as is observable in 
balneations, and fuinentatiuns of that part. 

Brown's Vvig. Emn&t. 

Ba'lNeatory. adj. [halneariu8, Lat] 
Belonging to a bath or stove. 
Ba'lotade. n. 8. The leap of an horse, 
so that when his fore-feet arc in the air, 
he shews nothing but the shoes of his 
hinder-feet, without yerking out. A 
baJotade differs from a capriole; for 
whena hors*' works at caprioles, he yerks 
out his hinder legs with all his force. 

Farrier 8 Diet. 
Ba'lsam. n. 8. \bahamum, Lat.] Oint- 
ment ; unguent ;an unctuous application 
thicker than oil, and softer than salve. 

Christ’s blood our Italsam , if that cuie us here. 
Him, when our judge, we bhall not find severe. 

Denham. 

Ba'lsam Apple, [momordica, Lat.] An 
annual Indian plant. 

Ba'lsam Tree. 

This is a slirub which scarce grows taller than 
the pomegranate tree ; the blossoms are like small 
stars, veiy fragrant; whener spiring out littlo 
pointed pods, inclosing a fruit like an almond, 
called carpobalsanium, us the wood is called lylo- 
balsarauni, and the juiee opobalsuiiium. Calmet. 

Balsa'mical. 1 aifj. [from balsam.] Hav- 
Balsa'mick. J ing the qualities of bal- 
sam ; unctuous ; mitigating ; soft ; mild ; 
oily. 

If there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy 
of my soul thrusts out the baUamical humour of 
luy blood to heal it. Hak. 

The aliment of such as have fresh wounds ouglit 
to be such as keeps the humours fiom putrel^- 
tion, and renders tliem oily and buLsamick. Arbnth. 

Ba'luster. n. 8. [according to Dii Cange^ 
from halausirium, low Lat. a bathing- 
place.] A small column or pilaster, 
from an inch and three quarters to four 
inches square or diameter. Their dimeik 
sions and forms are various ; thejr are 
frequently adorned with mouldings; 
they are placed with rails on stairs, and 
in the fronts of galleries in churches. 

Thill should first nave been planclied over, and 
railed about with balusters. Carew. 

Ba'lustrade. n.8. [from baluster.] An 
assemblage of one or more rows of little 
turned pillars, called balusters, fixed 
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upon a terrace, orthe top of a boilding, 
jfbir aeparating one part nrom another. 

Bam« Beam, being initiab in the name of 
any place, usuii^y imply it to have been 

' woody; the Sax. beam, which we 
me in the same sense to this day. Qib$. 

Bamboo'. n.A An Indian plant of the 
kind. It has several snoots much 
larger than our ordinary reeds, which 
are knotty, and separated from space to 
space by joints. The hamhoo is much 
larger than tlie sugar-cane. 

To Bambo'ozlb. e. a. [a cant word not 
used in pure or in grave writings.] To 
deceive ; to impose upon ; to confound. 

After Wick liad bamboctUd about the money, 
John calleil for counters. Arbuthnot. 

Bambo'ozlek. n. s. [from bamboozle.] 
A tricking fellow ; a cheat. 

There ere a set of fellows they call banterers and 
bambootlen, that play such tricks. ArbtUhnot. 

Ban. n. s. [ban. Teut. a publick procb- 
clamation, as of proscription, interdic- 
tion, excommunication, publick sale.] 

1. Publick notice given of any thing, 

whereby any thing is publickly com- 
manded or forbidden. This word we 
use especially in the publishing matri- 
monial contracts in the church, before 
marriage, to the end that if any man 
can say against the intention of the 
parties, either in respect of kindred or 
otherwise, they may take their exception 
in time. And, in the canon law, banna 
sunt vrodamationes sponsi 4* sponsee in 
etdesiisJierisoHtae. Cowell. 

I bar it in the interest of my wife j 
"Tis she is subcontracted to this lord, 

Aud I her husband contradict your bant. Shakesp. 

To draw her neck into the ham. Hudibras. 

2, A curse ; excommunication. 

lliou mixture rank of midnigiU weeds collected, 
With Hecate's ban thrice blasted, thrice infected. 

Sliaki'sp. Hamlet. 

A great oTersight it was of St. Peter that he did 
not accurst Nero, wherel^ the pope might have 
got all ; yet what need < i such a ban, since friar 
Vincent could tell Atabulipa, that kingdoms were 
the pope’s? Raleigh. 

8. Interdiction. 

Bold deed to eye 

The sacred fruit, sacred to abstinence. 

Much more to taste it, under ban to touch. Milt. 

4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick censure 
by which the privileges of any German 
prince are suspended. 

He proceeded so far by treaty, that he was 
proffered to have the imperial 6an taken off Alta- 

^^^nus, upon submission. Howell. 

To Ban. v.a. [bannen, Dutch, to curse.] 
To curse ; to execrate. 

Shall we think tliat it baneth the work which 
they leave behind them, or taketh away the use 
tbcrcof.? Hooker. 

It is uncertain whether this word, in 
the foregoing sense, is to be deduct 
from ban to curse, or bane to poison. 

In thy closet pent up, rue my shame, 

And banout enernies.bdth mine and thine. Shak, 

Before these Moors went a Numidian priest bel- 
lowing out charms, and casting scrowls of paper 
on each side, wherein he cursed aud banned the 
Christians. KnoUes. 

Bana'na Tree. A species of pbrntain. 

Band. n. s. [bende, Dutch ; band. Sax.] 


1. A tie; a baudage; tliat by whidh one 
thing is joined to another. 

You shall find the band, that seems todetbeiiN 
firiendshij^ together, will be the very strimglerof] 

2. A diain by which any animal is k^ 
in restraint This is now usually spelt, 
less properly, bond. 

So wild a beiast, so tame ytaught to be. 

And buxom to his handt, is Joy to see. Htib. Tale. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
Hit wife, whom cruelly you hold in bando. Dryd. 

3. Any means of union or connexion be- 


tween persons. 

Here’s eight that must take hands, 

To join in Hymen’s band*. Shakesp. 

4. Somethingwomaboutthe neck; aneck- 
dotb. It is now restrained to a neckcloth 


of particular form, worn by dergytnen, 
lawyers, and students in coUeges. 

For his mind 1 do not care ; 

That’s a toy that I could spare : 

Let bis title be but great, 

His cloaths rich, aiid band sit neat. Ben Jonson. 

He took his lodging at the mansion-house of a 
taylor’s widow, who washes, and can clear- 
starch hi8 6a9idf. Addison. 


5. Any thing bound round another. 

In old statutes of stone in cellars, the feet of 
tliem being bound with leaden bands, it appeared 
tliat tlte lead did swell. Bacon. 

6. [In architecture.] Any flat low mem- 
l^r or moulding, called also fascia, face, 
or plinth, 

7. A company of soldiers. 

And, good my lord of Somerset, unite 
Your troops of norsemen with his bands of foot. 

Shakfsp. 

8. A company of persons joined togetlier 
in any common design. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 

The queen, in white array before her band. 
Saluting took licr rival by the hand. Dryden. 

On a sudden, methought, this select band sprang 
forward, with a resolution to climb the ubcciit, 
aud follow the call of that heavenly musick. TatIcr. 

Strait the three bands prepare in arras to join. 
Each band the number of the sacred Nine. Rope. 

To Band. v. a. [from band.] 

1. To unite together into one body or troop. 

The bishop, and the duke of Oloster's men, 

Have fiira their pockets full of pebble stones, 
And handing themselves in contrary parts. 

Do pelt at one another’s |i.itcs. Shakem. 

Some of the boys banded themselves as for tne 
major, and the others for the king, who after six 
days skirmishing, at last made a composition, 

and departed. Carew, 

They, to live exempt ^ 

From Heav’n’s high jurisdicuon, in new league 
Banded against his throne. Milton. 

2. To bind over with a band. 

And by his mother stood an infant lover, 

With wings unfiedg’d, his eyes were banded over. 

Dryden. 

Bands of a Saddle, are two pieces of iron 
nailed upon the bows of the saddle, to 
hold the bows in the right situation. 

Ba'ndage. n. s. [bandage, Fr.] 

1, Something bound over another. 

Zeal too had a place among the rest, with a 
bandage over her eyes ; though one would not have 
expected to have seen her represented in snow. 

Addison. 

Cords were fastened by hooks to my bandages, 
which the workmen had girt round my neok.iSt^. 

2. It is used, in surgery, for the fillet or 
roller wrapped over a wounded member ; 
and sometimes for the act or practice of 
applying bandages. 


Ba'ndbox* n. a [from band and A 
box used for bands, and dtber 
things of small weight 

My friends are surprised to find two bandboxes 
among ray books, till I let them see that they are 
Hned with deep erudition, Addison. 

With empty bandbox she delights to range, 

And feigns a distant errand firom the ’Change. 

GeyV7Hi»io. 

Ba'ndelkt. n. s. \bandelet, Fr, in archi- 
tecture.] Any little band, fiat moulding, 
or fillet. 


Ba'ndit. ft* a [ioBiftfo, Ital.] A man 
outlawed. 


No savage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer. 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity. Milton. 

No bandit fierccj no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavern’d hermit, rests self-satisfy’d. rope. 

Ba'nditto. fi.s. intheplurid banditti, 
[handito, Ital.] 

A Homan sworder, and handitto slave, 
Murder’d sweet Tully. Shakesp. 

Ba'ndoo. II. s. [from ban or band, and 
dog. The original of this word is very 

I doubtful. Caius, Jje Canibus Britan- 


nicis, derives it from band, that is, a dog 
chained up. Skinner inclines to dedu^ 
it from bana a murderer. May it not 
come from ban a curse, as we say a curU 
cur ; or rather from baund, swelled or 
large, a Danish word ; from whence, in 
some counties, they call a great nut a 
ban-nut ?] A kind of large dog 
Tlie time of night when Troy was set on fire, 
The time when scrcech-owls cry, and bandogs howl. 

Shaken. Hmry VI. 

Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 

Wc have great handogs will tear tlieir skin. Sjiens, 

Bandole'ers. II. 8 . [bandouliers, Fr.] 
Small wooden cases covered with leather, 


each of them containing powder that is 
a sufficient charge for a musket. 

Ba'ndrol. n.6. banderol, Fr.] A little 
flag or streamer; the little fringed silk 
flag that hangs on a tinimpet. 

Ba'ndy. n.s. [from hander, Fr.] A club 

I turned round at bottom, for striking a 

I ball at play. 

To Ba'ndy, v. a. [probably from handp, 
the instrument with whidi they strike 
balls at play, which, being crooked, is 
named from ^e term bander; as, bander 
un arc, to string or bend a bow,] 

1. To beat to and fro,or from one to another. 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, 
handy the service like a tennis ball. Spider. 

And like a ball band/^d ’twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, botn sides the prize will quit. 

Denham. 

What from the tropicks can the earth repel? 
What vigorous arm, what repercussive blow, 
Bandies tne mighty globe stiil to and iro ? Blackm. 

2. To exchange; to give and take rmpro- 
cally. 

Do you hat^ looks with me, you rascal i Shak 
’w not in thee 

To niyitouoref, to cut off my train, 

To DoiiM baity wordi. Shakespeare 

3. To tamale; to toss about. 

This hath b^i so bandied amonpt us, that one 
can hardly miss books of this kina. Locke. 

Ever since men have been united into govenv- 
ments, the endeavours after universal monarcl^ 

I have been baniiad among them. Sw^. 

Let not obvious and Known truth, or some of 
the most plain and certain propositions, be bandied 
about in a disputation. Watts 
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To Bandy, v h. To contend^ as at some 
game> in which each strives to drive the 
hall his own way. I 

No siin)f>Ie man that see* | 

This factions bandying of tlieir favourites* 

But thut he doth presage some ill event. Shake^, 
A valiant son-in-law thou shall enjoy : 

One fit to bandy with thy lawless sons. 

To ruflie in the comraonwealth. Shaketp. 

Could set up grandee against grandee, 

To squander time away, and bandy; 

Made lords and commoners lay sieges 
To one anotlierVi privileges. Hudibnu, 

After all the bandying of resolution, it 

is as much a question as ever. GtanviUe, 

Ba'ndyleo. It #. [from hander^ Fr.] A 
crooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greatest failing. 

Nor makes a scruple to expose 

Your handyltgt or crooked nose. Swift. 

Bandylegged, adj. [from bandi/hg.] 
Havii^ crooked legs. 

The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged 
prince ; such a |)erson would have made but an 
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One receiving from them some affronts, met I 
with them haiul^mely* and hanged them to good I 
purpose. Imod. I 

He havii 


They besieged htm In Abel of BetfamMchllb 
and they cast up a bank agaiiift the city ; and u 
stood in the trench, SanmtL 

> [from banc, Fr. a benohj A §eat or 


He having got some iron out of tim earth, put 3. [from Fr. a benollj A soat Of 

it into his servants hands to fence with, and bang ^ ^ 

oneaaolhor. bench of rowers. 

Formerly I was to be banged because 1 was too banh, the lusty Trerians iwwp 

strong, and now because 1 ^ too weak, to resist ; Neptune s smooth face, and cleave the ywlding 
I am to be broa|^t down when too rich, and op- , _ deep, TfiaUir. 

pressed when too poor. Arbuthnot. time the king with gifts a vessel stores* 

2. To handle roughly; to treat with vio-l twenty chosen oars. Dr^ 

lence* in generd. 

The desperate tempest hath so bangd the Turks, 


Supplies the bonks with twenty chosen oars. Dr^ 
That bonks of oars were not in the same pl^in* 
but raised above >diie anotlier, is evident from da- 
scriptions of ancient ships. Arbuiknat, 


That their'dcsignment halts. Shakeep: 4 T nk^ whe^^^ UiA 

You should accost her with jests fire-new from WHcre^ money 18 lata up tO be 

the mint ; you should have bongedthe youtli into Called tor occasionally, 
dumbness. iduikesp. l 4 et it be no bonk, or common stock, but every 

Bang. n. 8 . [from the verb.] A blow: a ^ 

.V 4 . 1 t 1 ^ together misnke banki, but thev will hardly be 

thump ; a stroke : a low word. booked. ^ Bacon'iEuim. 

l am ft bftchelor -That to tay, they are^l. Thi, mau of treasure you should now reduce ; 

^ ^ kave hoarded in some banka 

With many a stiff twack, many a bong, Dcnkam. 

Hard Crabtree and old iron ranu. Hitdibrn. There pardons and indulgences, and giving 

■aen a share in saints merits, out of the common 

* ~ " bank and treasury of the church, which the pope 

has the sole custody of. SautfL, 


f jivoii to the eagle that held the ring of my box in 
I is l>eak. Swift* i (hUliver. 


odd fi^rc. 


^ *>• I vursrv C8SIL8 livcsbui jr ws iiic 

I GiUhver. I has the sole custody oif. 


BANE. It.#, [bana. Sax. a murderer.] 

1. Poison. 

Begone, or else let me. *Tis bane to draw 
The same air with thee. Ben Jonsm. 


Collier. To Ba'ngle. t. o. To Waste by little and 5. The company of persons concerned in 


All good to mr beronies 


little; to squander carelessly: a word managing a bank. 

now used only in conversation. To Bank. v. o. [from the noun.l 

If wc bangle away the legacy of peace left us | inrlnap wifli hnnka 
by Christ, it is a sign of our want bf regard for mclOSe WltD imnkS. 

_ IMUyrfMan. K..™... ...d^ 


Bone; and in hcav’n much worae would bo my To BANISH. V. ff. [ 6 ffntr, Fr. banio, low j 


state. Milton. 

lliey with speed 

Their course through thickest constellations held, 


Amid the cliffs 

And burning sands, that bank the shrubby valet; 

Thomnm. 


Lat. probably from ban, Teut. an out- 1 2. To lay up money in a bank. 


Spreading their bane. 


lawry, or proscription.] 


llius am I douhly arm’d ; my death and life, 
bane and antidote, are botli l)of<irc me : 
Hiis, in a moment, brines me to an end ; 

But that informs me I shall never die. 


Miltona 1, To condemn to leave his own country. 


Oh, fare thee well ! 

Those evils thou repcat’st upon thyself 
Ifase banished me from Scotland. 


2. That winch destroys; mischief; ruin. 

Iiisoleiicy must be represt, or it will be the bane 
of the Christian religion. Hooker. 

I will not be afraid of death aiid bane, 

Till Btmain forest come to Dunsinane. Shaketp. 

Suffices that to me strength is my bane, 

And proves the source of all my miseries. Milton. | 

So entertain’d iho.se odorous sweets the fiend. 
Who came their bane. Milton. 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios worth, tliose thunderbolts of w’ar, 

The double bane of Carthage ^ Drydcn. 


Addison. 2. To drive away. 


Banish business, banish sorrow. 

To the Go<ls belongs to-morrow. Cowley. 

It is for wicked men only to dread God, and to 
endeavour to banish the thoughts of him out of 
tlieir minds. TUlotson. 

Successless all her soft caresses prove, 

I'o banish from his breast his country’s love. Pope. 

Ba'nisher. n. $, [from hanish.] He that 
forces another from his own country. 

In mere spite. 

To be full q^uit of those my banithers, 

Stand I before thee here. Shakesp. 


«... Fr.] 

raBANK.i;.«.[fromthen«uii.]Topoi8on. «ct of banishing another; as. he 


What if my house be troubled with a rat. 

And 1 be pleas'd to give ten thousand ducats * 

To have it band * Shakesp. 

Ba neful. adJ, [from bane and JulL] 

1 . Poisonous. 

Tor voyagine to learn the direful art, 

To taint with {leadly drugs the barbed dart ; 
Observant of (he gods, and sternly just, 

Ilus refus'd t* impart the ban^’nl trust. Pope. 

2. Destructive. 

Tlie silver c.igle too is sent before. 

Which I do hope will prov« to them as banrfiU, 
As thou concelv’st it to tiie commouweaith. 

Ben Jonsoua 

Tbf nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 

Storms to ttie wheat, to bud^ the hitter cold. 

Druden. 

BaS*KFULNE88. Ha 8 a [from baneful.] Poi- 
sonousness ; destructiveness, 

Ba'NEWoRT. n. ta [from bane and wort,] 
A plantg the same with deadly mght- 
ehade. 

To Bang. v.a. [vengolen, Dutch.] 

1 . To beat; to thump; to cudgel: alow 
and familiar word. 


secured himself by the banishment of 
ts * his enemies, 

akesp. 2, Tlie state of being banished ; exile. 

] Now go wc in content 

To liberty, and nut to banishment. Shakesp. 

Round the wide world \n banishment wc roam, 

; Forc’d from our pleasing fields and native home. 

Dryden. 

P(^e. BANK, [banc, Saxon.] 

1 . The earth arising on each side of a water. 
We say, properly, the shore of the sea, 

* and the hanks of a river, brook, or small 
msoua water. 

Have vou not made an universal shout, 

, That Tyber trembled underneath bis bank? Shah. 

p Richmond, in Devonshire, sent out a boat 

^ Unto the shore, to ask those on the banks. 


Bank-bill. it. s. [frpm bank and bill,] 
A note for money laid up in a bank, at 
the sight of which the money ts paid. 

Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of 
my ready money, or bank-bills. Swy^. 

banker. II. Sa [from bank ] One that 
trafficks in money; one that keeps or 
manages a bank. 

Whole droves of lenders crowd the banher*$ 
doors, 

To call in money. Dryaenm 

By power! ul charms of gold and silver led, 

The Lombard bankers and the ’change to waste. 

Dryden. 

bankruptcy, n. s. [from bankrupt.] 

1. The state of a man broken, or bankrupt. 

1 2. The act of declaring one’s self bankrupt ; 
as, he raised the clamours of his cr^i- 
tors by a sudden bankruptcy. 

bankrupt, adj, [banqueroute, Fr. ban- 
corotfo, Ital.] In debt beyond the 
power of payment. 

The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 

Shakesp. 

Sir. if you spend word for word with me, 

1 shall make your wit bankrupt. Shakesp, 

It is said that the money-changers of 
Italy had benches, probably in the burse 
or exchange ; and that when any became 


I any became 


insolvent, his banco was rotto, his bench 
was broke. It was once written banker- 
out, Bankerout is a verb. 


Dainty biu 


Make rich the ribs, but 


;y biu 
bankerout i 


If they were his assistants. 


Shakesp. 


A brook whose stream so groat, w good, 

Was lov’d, was honour’d as a flood ; 

Whose banks the Muses dwelt upon. Craskaw. 
’Tis happy when our streams of knowledge flow 
j To fill their oankf, but not to overthrow. Denham. 
O early lost ! what tears the river shed, 

When tile sad pomp along his franks was led ! Pope. 
2. Any heap of earth piled up. 


Shakesp. BANKRUPT. II. 8. A man in debt, beyond 
' the power of payment, 

bashaw. Perkin gathered together a power, neither m 
I fl w numlicr nor in hardiness contemptible ; but, in 
uge now fortunes, to be feared, being bankrupts, and 

Uenham. rnmiy of them felons Bacon. 

J , p It is with wicked men as with a banknipt : when 

1 • trope. jjjg creditors are loud and clamorous, and speak 
big, he giveth them many good words. Catansy 
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BAN 

In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his cause j 
His thankless country leaves him to herla^^s.i*(^^c. 

To Bankrupt, v. a. To break; to dis- 
able one from satisfying his creditors. 

Wc cast off the care of all future thrift, because 
wc are already bankrupted. Hammond. 

Ba'nner. n.s, [bannicre, Fr. danair, 
Welsh,] 

1. A flap;; a standard; a military ensign. 

From France there comes a poisier who already 
Have secret si)ies in some of our best ports, 

And are at point to shew their open banner. Shak. 

All in a moment through the gloom were st*cii 

Ten thousand banners rise into the air. 

With orient colours waving. Mdton. 

He said no more ; 

But left his sister and his queen behind, 

And w.iv'd his royal banner in the wind. IHydt n. 

Fir’d with siicli motives yon do well to join 
With Cato’s foes, and follow Ca'sar’s banners. 

Addison. 

*. A streamer bom at the end of a lance, 
or elsewhere, 

Ba'nneiikt. n.s. [from banner.] A 
knight made in the field, with the cere- 
mony of cutting off the point of his 
standard, and making it a banner. They 
art* next to barons in dignity ; and were 
anciently called by summons to parlia- 
ment. lUouni. 

>\ griillenian told Henry, that Sir lia/*l 
Croltes, made >rt at Sioke, w.is a wise lu.ui , 
the king answered, he doubted not tliul, but lu.ii- 
velled how a fool eould know. CanuUn. 

Ba'nnerol, more properly Banderol. 
n. s, [from btnidcrole, Fr.] A little flag 
or streamer. 

King Oswald had a bannerol o( gold and purple 
set o\er his tomb. Cumdtu. 

Ba'nnian. 71. ,v. A man's undress, or 
morning g<»tvn, sucli as is worn by the 
Hannians in the Fast Indies. 

Ba'nnock. n.s, A kind of oaten or 
peasSt'iiie.tl cake, mixed with water, and 
baked upon an iron plate over the fire ; 
iis.d in the northern counties, and in 
Scotland. 

BA'NQUET. n. s. \J}anq}ivit Fr. banchet- 
io^ Ital. vanqneto, Sjian.] A feast ; an 
entcitainnient of meat and drink. 

If a fasting day come, he liatli on that day a 
baiujui't to make. HiHtker. 

Ill his cemmendations I am fed ; 

It is a haniuit to me. Shakes}} 

\<iu camiot li.iM a ju'rfiTt palace, except you 
have two suli s , a shJe h)r the banmiCl, and u side 
for the lioiiM hold , tlio one for teaatb and tri- 
uiujiliM, ami tlie olhei for dwelling. Bacon. 

Shall the eompaiiions make a banquet of him <' 
Shall they pait him among the merchants ^ Juft. 

At that tasted fruit, 

Tlie sun, as from 'rii^estaii banquet , turn’d 
lliscouist' iiiKmltd. Milton. 

'J liat dale^ piefer the toils of Hercules 
To daihanee, banquitSy and igiiohlc ease. Dryden. 

Ba'n(,jijet. V. a, [from tlic noun.] 
To treat any one with feasts. 

Welcome his friend*., 

\ isit his count lymmi and banquet them. Shakesp. 

"IhcN wete banqnvlul by the way, and the near- 
er they HjiptoaLlad, the more increascwl the nobi- 
“O'- Sir J. Hayward. 

lo Ba'nqdet. V. 71. To feast ; to fare 
daintily. , 

ihe mind sliall banquet, tho’ the body pine : 

Fat pauudit's make lean pates, and damty bits 
Make lich the libs, but bankcrout the wits. 

... Shake^y. 

So long as Ins innocence is his repast, he feasts 
and banquets upon bread mid water. South. 

VoL. I. 


BAP 

1 purpos*d to unbend the evening hours, 

And banquet private in the w omen’s bow’r8.Pri‘(w. 

Ba'nqubter. It. s . [from banquet,] 

1 . A feaster ; one that lives deliciously. 

2, lie that makes feasts. 
Banquet-house. \n.8, [from^an- 
Ba'nqueting-house.| quet and house ] 

A house where banquets are kept. 

In a hanquetwg-housef among certain pleasant 
trees, the table was set near to an excellent water- 
woik. Sidney 

At the walk’.s end behold, how rais'd on high*, 
A banquet-house salutes the southern sky. Dryden. 

BJNQUE'TTE, n. s. [Fr. in fortifica- 
tion ] A small bank at the foot of the 
parapet, for the soldiers to mount upon 
w fit'll they fire. 

Ba'nsticle. n, s, A small fish, called 
stickleback. PwwgiVfWA*. 

To BA'N'J'ER. V. a. [a barbarous word, 
without etymology, unless it be derived 
from badincr^ Fr.J To play upon; to 
rally ; to turn to ridicule ; to ridicule. 

'Ihe magislialc took if that he 6aw/im/ him, 
and bade an ollicer Like him inlo custody. 

}' r strange. 

It is no new thing for innocent siiuplieily lo In 
the subject of bantering drolls. 1' I strange 

(’mild Alciiious’ guests willi-liold 
From scorn or rager' Shall we, cries oik, ju'rmil 
His lend roiiiantes, and Ins hant'rtng wit 'I'atc 

Banter n.s. [from the verb.] Ridi- 
cule; raillery. 

This humour, let it look never so silly, as if 
jiasses many times for frolic and hant*'r. Is one of 
the most jieinicu.us snares in human life. 

/// straugi . 

IVretaphy sicks arc .so necessary to a distnict uui- 
ceplioii, solid )u(igiuen(, and just leasoning on 
many subjer Is, tli.it ihosc, who iidKiiicd it, will 
hi' supposi <1 to make thi'ir wit iiudbautir a n luge 
and e\( use foi theii own U/iiiesM. If utts 

Ba'n'I’KRER. 71. s. [from banter.] One that 
banU'rs ; a droll. 

What opinion h.ive these religious /mu frnrk of 
the divine powti ^ Oi wind have tluy to >-.iv for 
this mocki ly .iiid contempt I' I stiangi 

liA NTLINtJ. 71. s. [If it has any etymolo- 
gy, it ih perhaps corrupted from tlic old 
word bairn, bairnthig; a little child ] A 
little child ; a low word. 

If the object of their love 
(’hance b^ Lm iii.i’s alil to piove, 

'J'lii‘\ seldom let the bant It ng nyar. 

In basket, at a neighbour’s dtim. PiiA,r 

Baptism. n. s. [baptismns, Lat. 

1. All external ablution of the body, with 
a certain form of words, wiiich oj)crntc's 
and denotes an interna] ablution or 
washing of the soul from original sin. 

AifUffe. 

Bajttism U given by water, and that presciipt 
foiui of w or a» which the church of (’hrisf doib 
Use. J looker. 

To his great baptism flock’d, 

With awe, tlio ie«;ioi)s round ; ami with them c.^me 
JVom Na/aieth the sou of Joseph deem’d, 
Uiimaik’d, liknowii. Milton. 

2, Uaptis7n is often taken in Scripture for 
sufferings. 

1 have a baptism lo be baptist d w'ith and how 
am I btraiteiieil till it be m eomp^shed ’ x..ukc. 

Baptismal, adj. [from baptism.] Of 
t)r pertaining to baptism. 

When we undertake tlic baptismal vow, and 
euieron their mw life, it would be apt to d1^- 
couiagc u». Hammond. 


BAR 

'Ba'ptist, n. s, [baptiate, Fr, 
lie that administers baptism. 

Him tlie Baptist soon 

Deserv’d, divinely warn’d, and witness bore 
As to his worthier. Miltcn. 

Ba'ptistery. n.s, [bapiisterium, Lat.] 
The })lace where the sacrament of bap- 
tism is administered. 

The great churcli, baptistry, and leaning tower, 
are well worth seeing. * Addison. 

To BAP rrZE. r. a. [baptiaer, from 
jSairlifw.] To christen; to administer 
the sacrament of baptism to one. 

Ho to them t>hall leave in charge, 

To teach .ill nations what of him they learn’d, 

And hiH salvation ; them who shall iWlieve, 
Baptizing in the jiroHuent .stream, tlie sign 
Of washing them from guilf of sin, to life 
Pure, and in mind preiiar’d, if so hefal, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer died. 

Milton. 

Let us reflect that we arc Christians ; that we 
are called by the name of tlie Son of Ciod, and 
baptized into an irreconcileable enmity with sin, 
the world, ami tin* devil. Bogers. 

Baptj'zku. n. s. [from To baptize.] One 
tliat christens ; one tliat administers 
baptism. » 

BAR. 71. s. [harre, Fr.] 

1. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, 
laid cross a passage to hinder entrance. 

Anil lie made 1 lie middle l>rtr lo shoot through 
the boards from llie one end to the other. Eiodtis. 

2. A bolt ; a piece of iron or wood fas- 
tened to a door, and entering into the 
post or wall, to Iiold the door close. 

’Fhe fish-gate did the sons of Hasseiiauh build, 
who also i.dd tlie hi aius thereof, and set up the 
ch ors iheieof, the locks thereof, and tlic bars 
llidcof. Nehemiah, 

3. Any obstacle which hinders or ob- 
structs; obstruction. 

I bidkc np lot'll iny decreed pl.ice, and set bars 
and doois, and said," Hitherto shnlt tliou come, 
and no r.iitlu'i . Job. 

And h.id his heir surviv’d him in dm* course, 
M’h.tl limits, England, hadsl thou found ''what/iar^ 
\\ hat world could have resisted '' Dan.Lti If ar. 

Hard, thou know’st it, tuexilmle 
Spiritual substance with corpoieal bar. Milton. 

IMust I new bars to my own joy creati , 

Refuse myself what 1 liad fore 'd fium fate ^ 

Dryden. 

Fatal accidents have set 
A most unhajipy bar between ^oiir fiicndsbin. 

Rowe. 

h. A rock, or bank of sand, at the en- 
trance of a harbour or river, which ships 
cannot sail over at low water. 

3. Any thing used for prevention, or ex- 
clusion. 

la*sl examination should hinder and let your 
priK ledings, heiiold for a bar against Uitu impe- 
(Inm nt one opinion newly added. Hooker. 

Which salique land the Frencli unjustly gloze 
to be. 

The founder of this law, and female bar. Shake'ip. 

(i. The place u here causes of law are tried, 
or wliere criminals are judged ; so call- 
ed from tlie bar placed to hinder crowds 
from incommoding tlie court. 

The great duke 

Came It^the^bor, where to bis mccusations 

Some bar wiSf^tiLtlety defend , ^ 

Or on the bench the knotty laws unty e . Dryden. 

7. An inclosed place in a tavern or conee- 
house, where the housekeeper sits and 
receives reckonings. 

I was under some apprehension that they would 
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BAR 

•ppcal to me ; and Uiorcfore laid down niy penny 
at the bar, and made llic best t)f m3' way. AddUon. 

8. [In law.] A peremptory exemption 

against a dcntanc] or plea brought by the 
defendant in an action, that destroys the 
action of the plaintiff for ever. It is di- 
vided into a bar to common intent, and 
a bar special : a bar to a common in- 
tent, is an ordinary or general bar, tliat 
disables the declaration or plea of 
the plaintiff; a bar specid, is that 
which is more than ordinary, and falls 
out in the case in hand, upon some spe- 
cial circ umstance of the fact. Cowell. 

Ibistardy inlaid in hae of aomething that in prin- 
cipally coiuincijced. Axilijje. 

9 . Any thing, by which the corapages or 
structure is held altogether. 

I went down to the bottoms of tlie inoiinluiiu . 
the eaith, with her ban, was about me for ever. 

Jonah . 

10. Any thing which is laid across ano- 
ther, as barn in heraldry, 

1 1 . liar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or 
wedge from the mines, melted down in- 
to a sort of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a Horse. The upper part of 
the gums, between the tusks and grind 
ers, which bears no teeth, and to which 
the bit is applied, and, by its friction, 
the horse governed. 

13. Bars in Mnsich, are strokes drawn 
perpendicularly across the lines of a 
piece of musick ; used to rt'gulatc the 
beating or measure of musical time. 

14. Bar, in African Traffick, is used for 
a denomination of price ; payment be- 
ing formerly made to tlie Negroes al- 
most wholly in iron bars. 

Bar-shot. n. s. Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar ; used in sea 
engagements for cutting down the masts 
and rigging. 

To Bar. r. a. [from the noun.] 

3. To fa«>ten, or shut any thing M'ith a 
bolt, or bar. 

My duty cannut sufiVr 

T’ obey in all youi daughter's haid conmmnds ; 
Though their injunction he to bar my doors, 

And Jet tiiis tyraiiuous night take hohl u])on xui 

When you bar the window-shutters of 30111 la- 
dy’s he(I-chambcr at nights, led^e ojK’n the 
sashes, to let in air. 

2 . To hinder ; to obstruct. 

When law can do no right, 

Li t it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakesp. 

3. To prevent ; to exclude ; to make im- 
practicable. 

The houses of the country were all scattered, 
and yet not so far off as that it barred mutual suc- 
cour. Sidnt If. 

Dotli it not seem a thing very probable, that 
doth purposely add, Do after my judgments ; 
at Ipvii^ tneieby to understand, that nis meaning 
in uic fonoer sentence was but to bar similitude 
in such thipgs m were repugnant to his ordinances, 
laws, and statutes Hooker. 

4. To detain ; by excluding the claimants ; 
with^om. 

Hath he set bounds between Uicir love nje ? 

I am their mother; who shall bar themJfWii me ? 

Shakespeare. 

5. To shut out; with from. 

Our ho|>e of Italy not only lost 

But shut from ev’ry shore, and barr'd Jrom ev’ry 
coast. Dryden. 


BAR 

6. To exclude from use, rights ur claim ; 
with/rom before the thing. 

God* hath abridged it, by barring nifrorn some 
things of themselves indifferent. Hooker. 

Give my voice on Richard’s side. 

To bar my master’s lieirs in true descent ! 

Gud^ knows I wilt not. Shaketpeare. 

His civil acts do biud and bar them all ; 

And as from Adam all corruption take, 

So, if the father’s crime be capita], 

Iti ail the blood law doth corruption make. 

Sir John Davies. 

It was thought sufficient not oidy to exclude 
them from that benefit, but to bar tlicm^/roin their 
money. ^ Clarendon. 

If be is qualified, why is he barred the profit, 
w hen lie only performs the conditions. Co/.onrridf. 

7 . To prohibit. 

For though the Jaw of arms doth bar 
I’he use venom’d shot in war. lindibras. 

What is a greater pedant than a incie man of 
the town? liar him llie playhouses, and you strike 
him dumb. Addison. 

8. To except ; to make an exception. 

Well, we shall see your bearing— 

Nu\ , but 1 bar to-niglit ; you shall not irage me 
R>*wlial we do to-night. Shokesi). 

9. [in law.] To hinder the process of a 
suit. 

But buff and belt men never know these cares ; 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bars : 

Tlicii cause they to an easier issue put. Drqdcn. 

From such delaNs as conduce l<i the finding out 
of truth, a criminal cause ought not to be barred. 

Aybj^c, 

If a bishop be a party to a suit, and eveomimi- 
nicatos bis auveisary, such cxcoimuuaiLatioii shall 
not dis.il)le oi bat his adversary. Aylijje. 

10. To bar a vein. 

This is an operation performed upon 
the veins of the legs of a hor.se, and 
otlier parts, with intent to sloj) the ma- 
lignant humours. It is done by open- 
ing the skin above it, disengaging it, 
and tying it both above and below, and 
striking between the two ligature.s. 
BARB. ?7. V. [//^n />tf, a beard, Lat.] 

1. Any thing that grows in the place of a 
beard. 

The barbel is«ocalkcl, by reason of the /;«>/> 
or w.ittcls .it Ills mouth, or under his ( h.i s 

1 1 alUm''> Atiirli r 

2. The points that stand backward in an 
arrow, or lishing-hook^ to hinder tlit'ui 
from being extracted. 

Aor less tl»«* Spartan fear’d, before lie found 
The sliinhig baib apjiear above the wound. 

Poue^s Iliad. 

3. The arnionr for horses. 

Their horses weie naked, without nny haib'i ; 
for albeit niaii3 brought harh.\, few regaicled to 
put them (m. Hayimrd. 

Barb. n.s. [contracted from Barbary.\ 

A Barbary liorse. 

Horses lirouglit from Barbara , are coiiiiuunly 
of a sicmdei light si-se, and ver3 lean, usually 
chosen for stallions. Barbs, it is* said, may die**, 
but never grow old ; the vigour and mettle of barbs 
iu*ver cease but with their life. Farriers Diet. 

To Barb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To shave ; to dress out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the be.ird, and say it 

was the desire of the |ienitent to he so barbed be.- 
fore hin death. Shakesp. 

2. To furnish horses with armour. See 
Barbed. 

A warriour train 

That like a deluge pour’d upon the plain ; 

On barbed steeds they rode, in proud array. 

Thick as the college of the bees in May. 

Dryden' s Fables. 

3. To jag arrows with hooks. 


BAR 

The Iwauging bows 

Send showers of shaus, mat ou tbeir lair&ed pokita 
Alternate ruin bear. Pmlbpa 

Ba'rbacan. n.s. [barbacan€,Tr. barba^> 
cana, S{>an.] 

1. A fortification placed before the walls 
of a town. 

Within the barbaean a porter sate, 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward * 
Nor wight nor word mote pass out of the gate^ 
But in good order, and with due legatd. Fairy^ 

2. A fortress at the end of a bridge. 

3. An optniing in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. 

Barba'ooe.s Cherruf. [malphigia, Lat] 

In the West Indies, it rises to be fifteen or six- 
teen tect high, wheie it pioiluccs. uie.it (piantities 
of a pheasant tart fruit; j>ro|'ag<itcd hi gardens 
there, but in Europe it i.s a curiosity. bFilpr 

Barba^does Tar. A bituminous sub- 
stance, differing little from tlie petro- 
leum floating on several springs in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

Woodward's Bid hod of Fossils. 
Barba'riAN. w. .5. [ba) bfirus, Lat.] It 
seems to have signifii'd at first, only a 
foreign or a foreigner; but, in time, 
implied some tiegret* of wildness or cru- 
elty.] 

1. A man, uncivilized; untaught; a sa- 
vage. 

Ihoud Greece all nations else harbanans hi Id, 
Boasting her learniiig ull tlie world excell’d. 

Dinhani. 

There were not dlffeiLUt gods among the Grc eks 
and barbarians. StiUiu^jUit. 

Hut with descending show 'is of hriiusloue iir cl, 
The wild barbarian in tlie stouu expir’d. Addison. 

2. A foreigner. 

1 would th(*y SM re baiharinus, jis they nre, 
nuiugh in Jloiiic* lilterd. Shuktsp. L'orwlanns 

3. A brutiil monster; a man without pity ; 
a tenn of rt*])roach. 

1 Jiou It 11 ba) Inman ^ 

W hat h.ul lie cbme •' w hat c ould piovoke thy mad- 
ness 

To assassinate so great, so hr.ive a ni.ni ^ 

A. Philllfis. 

Barba'rian. adf Belonging to barba- 
rians; savage. 

Soim fi'lt the silent sliokc of mouhi’inig au;e, 
Baib.nnni hliiidiiess. Pojw. 

Barba'rk'K. adj, [Oarbariens. L.it. in a 
diffcrc'iil sense, il means in Latin 
wrought, fret It </.] Foreign ; far fetched. 

The LHirpeous Knst, with ri( lu st li.iiid, 

SliowTs on her kings /laWmr/c/c pe.nl .iiid gold. 

PinatTise Lost 

The eastern front was gloihms to heliohl, 

With diiimond fi.uuing, uikI barbanrk gold Pope. 

Ba'rbarism. n. s [barbarismns, I-at.j 

1. A form of speech contrary to the puri- 
ty and exactness of any language. 

The l.ingii.ige is as lu'ar .ipproacliing to it, a* 
our modern barbarism will .dlov\ ; uhieh lii ail that 
can be expected from anx now extant. 

Dryden s Jncenal, Dedication 

2. Ignorance of arts ; want of learning. 

I haxT for barbarism spoke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can say. 

shakesp 

The genius of Raphael having succeeded to tno 
times oT6ar/>(iri5w and ignorance, the knowledge 
of pdinting is now arrived to perfection. 

Dryden' s Dufresnoy, Prrfaee. 

3. Brutality ; savagehess of manners ; in- 
civility. 

Moderation ought to be bad in tempering and 
managing the Irish, to brmg them from their d©» 
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llcht of licenfioM bcarbarim unto the loeeof j^d- 
nfMandciriUty. , ^wnier » firlond. 

Divers greut mtauuemes nave risen from oar- 

fcariim to dvility, and falleai again forum. 

Davies on Ireland. 

4. Cruelty j barbarity; unpitying hard- 
ness of heart ; not in use. 

They must perforce have melted, 

And barbarim iUeif haVe pitied him. 

Shdketp. Richard II. 

Babba'rity. n. s. barb&rous.li 

1. Savagenesfl; incivility. 

2. Cruelty; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudeness, 
reproach, and barbarity imaginable. Clarendon. 
8. barbarism ; impurity of speech. 

Next Petrarch follow’d, and in him we see 
What rliymc, improv’d in all its height, can be ; 
At best a iilcasing sound, and sweet barbanty. 

^ ® Dryden. 

Latin expresses that in one word, wliich either 
the barbarity or narrowness of modem tongues 
cannot supply in more. Dryden. 

Affected refinements, which ended by degrees 
in many barbarities, before the Goths had invaded 
Italy. . . SM. 

B.\'linAROUS. a((f. [iarSare, Fr. 

I, Stranger to civility; savage; uncivil- 
ized. 

What need I say more to you ? What ear is 
aoharbarous but hath heard of Ainphialus^ Sidney. 

The tloubtful tlamsf 1 <lrtre not yet commit 
Her single person to their harharnus truth. 

Fairy Queen. 

Thou art a Roman j be not harharons. Shakesp. 
lie left governor Pliillip, for his country a 
Phrygi<in, and for manners more harbaraiu tliaii 
‘ tnu 


he tfiut set liim lliere. Mace. 

A barbarous country must be broken by war, 
before it Ijc Crtpable of government ,* and when 
subdued, if it be not well planted, it will oftsooiis 
return to bai hui im. ^ Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 

They wlio lestoied painting in Germany, not 

ha ing thoM’ r( iKjues of ami<piity, letaiiied that 
larharoiis nninnci. Dryden. 

3. (’ruel ; inluunan. 

R 3 ihtii barbarous usage, he died within a few 
d.'iNs, to the giicf of all tliai kiu'W him Clarendon 

IIa iiBAlloDbLY. adv, [IVoin harharous.] 

1. l/^norantly; without knowledge or arts 

2. hi a manner contrary to the rules of 
speech. 

Wc barharoushi call them blest, 

Wliile swelling coders break their owners rest. 

Stepney. 

$. Cruelly; inlimnnnly. 

Blit \ el > oil hai horausly luurdi r’d him. Dryden. 

She wislu's it nia,\ j)rospei ; hut her mother 
used one of her nieees very barbarously. Sped. 

BA'RBARousisiiSS n.s. [from barbavous.] 

1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of inusick and poetry are grown to 

he little more, but the one fiddling and the other 
ihiming; and aie indeed very woithy of the ig- 
noraiict' of the friar, and the oarbaiviOiness of th( 
Goths. Teniple. 

2. Impurity of language. 

It is much do' enciated, as touching the pure- 
ness of .speech ; being overgrown with barbarous- 
necs. Brcreu'ood 

S. Cruelty, 

1 he barbnrousness of the trial, and the peisua- 
lives of the cleigy, prevailed to antiniiate it. 

IJalc's Common Law. 

To Ba'Rbecue. V. a, A term used in the 
West Indies for dressing a hog whole ; 
wliich, being split to the backbone ; is 
laid flat upon a large gridiron, raised 
about two foot above a charcoal fire, 
with wliich it is surrounded, 


BAR BAR 

OMBeld, with nioie than harpy Uiroate^ued, I bare, [bape, Sox. &ir, Dan.] 

Cries, wnd me, goda, a whole hog barbecued. Naked ; without Corerinc:. 

- ut-l. 

A hog drett wiiole» 


Milton. 


Prior. 

To 


Ba^RBECUE. «. 8 . 

in the West Indian manner. 

Ba'rbbd. part. adj. [fVom To barb.'] 

1. Furnish^ with armour. 

His glittering armour he will command to rust, 
His barbed steeds to stables. Shakeep, Bichas^ II. 

2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 

If I conjecture right, no drizzling show r. 

But rattluig storm of arrows barb a with fire. 

® MUtan. 

Ba'rbel. n. 8. [barbu8, Lat.] 

, A kind of fish found in rivers, large 
and strong, but coarse. 

The barbel is so called, by reason of the barb or 
waltcla at his mouth, or under his chaps. 

Walton s Ane^ler. 

2. Knots of superfluous flesh growing up 
in the channels of the mouth of a horse. 

Farrier* 8 Diet. 
Ba'rber. n. 8. [from To bai'b.] A man 
who shaves the beard. 

His chamber being stived with friends or sui- 
tors, he gave his legs, arms, and breasts to bis 
servants to dress ; hisliead and face to his barber; 
his eves to his letters, and his cars to petitioners. 

Wotton. 

Thy boist’rous looks. 

No worthy match for valour to assail, 

But by tile barher'stnzor best subdued. 

What system, Dick, has right averr’d 
'J’lie cause, why woman has no beard ? 

Til points like these we must agree 
Our barber knows as much as wc. 

To Ba'rbek. V. a. [from tlie noun.] 
dress out ; to powder. 

Our courteous Antony, 

W'hom neVr flic word of No woman heard speak, 
Being barber' d ten times o’er, goes to tlic* feast. 

Shakis}). 

Ba'uber-Chikurgkon. w. 8. A m;in 
who joins the practice of surgery to the 
trade of a barber; such as were all 
surgeons formerly, but now it i.s used 
only for a low practiscr of burgery. 

He pul liimsclf \u\o barbcr-chmairions hand's, 
who, by unfit applications, raiified the tumour. 

iriscmuii’s Surgery. 

Ba'rbeR-MONGER. n. a. A word of 
reproach in Sbaktspearc, which 
seems to signify a fop ; a man decked 
out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue ; for tlioti^h it be night, the 
moon shines ; I II make a sop of the moonshine of 
you; you whoreson, cullionly, barin r-monp;fi , 
draw. Shakespeare's King lecar. 

Ba'rberry. w. 8. {herbtrhy T^t. or oAy- 
acttvihus.'] Pipperidge bubh. 

The species are, 1. The tommon haiherry. 2. 
Barbimf without stones. The first of these sorts 
is very common in England, and ofuii pl.mtod 
for hedges. ^ Miller. 

Barblrru is a plant (hat bears a fniit very useful 
in housewifery ; that wdiicli beaieth its fruit w illi- 
out stones is counted best Mortimer. 

Bard. n.s. [Aarrfrf, Welsh.] A poet. 

There i.s among the Irish a kind of people call- 
ed ftarth, which are to them instead of jmets ; 
whose profeBsion is to set forth the praises or dis- 
praises of men in their poems or rhime , the which 
are had in high regard and estimation amon ' 
them, Spenser on Ireland. 

And many hards that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. 

Fairy Queen. 

The hard who first adorned our native tongue 
Tun’d to his British lyre thi.s unrieiit song, 

'W’hich Homer might witlioul a blush rein arse. 

Dryden. 


The trees are hare and naked, which use both 
to cloatli and house the kern. Spenser on Iff land. 

Then stretch’d her arms t’ embrace the body 
bare; 

Her clasping hands inclose but empty air. Dryd. 

Ill the old Roman statues, these two parts were 
always bare, and exposed to view as much as our 
hands and face. Addison. 

2. Uncovered in respect. 

Though the lords used to be covered whilst the 
commons were bare, yd the commons would not 
be bare before the Sottish commissioners , and 
so none were covered. Clarendon. 

3. Unadorned; plain; simple; without 
ornament. 

Yet wH.s their manners then but bai^ and plain , 
For th* antique world excess and pride did hate. 

Spenser. 

4. Detected ; no longer concealed. 

These false )'rctexts and varnish’d colours fail- 
ing. 

Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou must appear f 

Milton. 

5. Poor ; indigent ; wanting plenty. 

Were it for the glory of Cbid, that the clergy 
should be left as bufc as tlic a^ui^^tles, when they 
had neither stall nor scrip ; (>od would, 1 hope, 
endue them with the self-same alFcction. 

Hooker's Preface. 

Even from a hare treasury, my success has been 
contrary to that of Mr. Cowley. ^ Dryden. 

6. Mere ; unaccompanied with usual re- 
commendation. 

It was a hare petition of a state 
To one whom they had punished. Shaktsp. 

Nor arc men prtn ailed upon by 6 arc words, 
only through a defect of knowledge; but earned, 
with these pulls of wind, contiary to knowledge. 

South. 

7. Threadbare ; much worn. 

^ oil have an evehequer of words, and no olhci 
treasure loi 3 our followers ; for it a])pcars by their 
baic liveries) that they live by your bine words. 

Shakispeare 

H. Not united with any thing el.^e. 

A desiie to draw all tilings to llu* deteimiimtion 
of bun and naked Scripture, hath (aiisidimich 
pains to be taken in abating tlic eiedil ol man. 

I Iwkcr. 

That which ofrendeth us, is the groat dis;.'rdcc 
which they offer unto our custom ol ban le.iding 
the word of God. iJuoker. 

S). Wanting clothes; slenderly supplied 
with clothes. 

10. Sometimes it has 0/ before the thing 
wanted or taken away. 

1 Vmpt not the hr.ise and needy fode^jiair ; 

Foi, ihougli your violeme slioulu leave tliem bare 
OJ gold and silver, swords and darts remain 

Drydtu\. hi venal. 

Making a law to reduce interest, will not raise 
the piice of land ; it will only lease the countt y 
bill vr of money . Lot ki . 

To Bare. v.a. [from the adjective.] To 
strip ; to make bare or naked. 

The turtle, on the bared brunch, 

T^iiiients the wounds that death did launch. 

Spenser. 

There it a fabulous narration, that an lierb 
growetli in Uie likeness of a lamb, and feedeth 
upon the ^ss, in such sort as it will bare the 
grass round about. Bacon's K at. HUUify. 

Eriphyle here he foiled 

Baring her breast, yet bleeding wirfi flie wound. 

Dryden. 

He har'd an oiuifeikt oak oT all lier boughs ; 
llieu on allling g^ouud the trunk he idac’d. 

Dryden. 

For virtue, yrhen I point the pen, 

Bas'C tlie mean heart that lurks beneath a star ; 

Can there be wanting to defend her cause, 
lights of the church, or guardians of tlic laws. 

Pape. 
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Barr, or Bore. The preterite of To 
hear. See To Bear. 

Bark BONE, n.s, [from and ftowe.] 
Jxvui, so that the bones appear. 

Hen* corues lean Jack, here comes barebnne 
tiovf ioiiK is it ago. Jack, since thou sawest lh\ 
own knee ^ Shakesp. HenrifiV. 

Ba 're FACED, adj, [from bare and face,'' 

1. With the face naked ; not masked. 

Your French crowns ha\e no hair at all, and 
then you will play hanjacul. 

Shakeyt. ' Mulmnvncr Nif^ht^s Dream 

2. Shameless ; unreserved ; without con- 
cealment ; undisguised. 

The animosities enci eased, and the parties ap 
peared barejaced against each otlier. Clarendon 
It is mosi certain, that harifaccd bawdrv is the 
poorest pretence to wit imaginable. Unidvn. 

Barefacedly, adv. [from bair/actd. 
Openly; sliamefully; without disguise 

Though only some proSig.ite wretches own it 
too bfirefaccdlu\ vet, perhaps, wc should hear more 
did not tear tie petrple's tongues. lAU'kc 

Barefa'cednkss. n. s. [from bareja- 
ced] Effrontery; assurance; audaci- 
ousness. 

Ba'refoot. adj. [from hare and foot,] 
Having no shoes. 

Going to find a harrfwt brother out, 

One of our order. Shalu'sp, Ihvnco andJulut. 

Ba'refoot. adv. Without shoe.s. 

She must have a hiishjmd 
T must dance hartjool on her wedding-day. Shak. 

Ambitious love hath mi in me ollended. 

That barijhot plod 1 the cold ground upon 
W ith sainted vow. Shakeyi 

Envoys describe tins holy man, with his Ah 
caydes ‘about him, standing banJtkH, bowing to 
the earth. Addi!>im. 

Barefo'oted. adj. Being without shoes. 

lie himself, w ith u rope about Ills neck, l/arc- 
fitottd, came to otter himself to the discretion of| 
‘[/‘onatus. Alt/m 1 / 

Barkgna'wn. adj, [from bare and 

gnawn,] fatten bare. 

Know my name is lost, 

By treason’s tooth baregnawn and caukerbit 

Shakey) h ing Lear, 

Barehe'adeI). adj, [from bare and 

head.] Uncovered in respect. 

He, hiirrhcadtd, lowrer than his proud steed's 

neck. 

Bespoke them thus. A/m/vCAp. Ihch TT, 

Next, before the chariot, went two men ban - 
headed. , ; . Bacon. 

The victor knight had laid his helm aside. 
Bareheaded, popularly low he bow’d. Deyd. Fah. 

Ba'rrLy. adv. [from barei] 

1. Nakedly. 

2. Poorly; indigently. 

3. Without decoration. 

4. Merely; only; without any thing 
more. 

llie evtemal administration of his word, is as 
well by reading barely tlio Scrii^turc, as by cv- 
planiing the same. Jhwktr. 

The duke of I.Anca8ter is dead ; 

And living too, for now his son is duke — - 
•— Bfli t/u in title, not in revenue. 

Shakesn. Bich. II. 

He barely namM the street, promis’a the wine, 
|3l|t his khid wife gave tnc the vei^ sipi. Donne. 

the balance of trade (mrely pays for 
cotnmodities with commodities, there money must 
be sent, or else the debts cannot be paid. Jjocke. 
Ba'reness. n,8. [from^ar^.] 

1. Nakedness. 

So you serve us 

Till we serve you ; but when you have our roses. 
Yon barely leave our thorns to prick ourselves. 

And mock us with our bareness. ox-l-. 


2. Leanness. 

For their poverty, 1 know not where they had 

that ; and for their haretvess, they never Jearned 
that of me. Shakesp 

3. Poverty. 

Were it stripped of its privileges, and made ns 
like the primitive church tor its SureneM as its pu 
rity, it could legally want ail such privileges. 

South 

4. Meanness of clothes. 

BA'KGAIN. n. s. [bargen, Welsli, bar- 

gaigne, Fr.] 

1. A contract or agreement concerning 
the sale of something. 

What is raairiagc but a very bargain^ wherein 
is sought alliance, or jiortioii, or reputation, with 
sonic desire* of issue ; not the faithful nuptial 
union of man and wife. Bacon 

No more can be due to me. 

Than at the bargain made was mount. Donne, 

2. Tile tiling lioiight or sold ; a purchase ; 
the thing purchased. 

Give me but my piicc for the other two, and 
you shall even have that into the bargain. 

l/Kstnnior, 

lie who is at the charge of a tutor at hoim* 
ma> give liis son a more genteel caiil.ige, with 
grt'atrr learning into the bargain, than any at 
school can do. Locke. 

1. Stipulation ; interested dealing, 

Iheie was a difference between emu tesies re 
ceived fiom their master and the duke ; for that 
the duke’s might have ends of utility and bargain^ 
when as their master’s could not. Hacon 

4. An unexpected reply, tending to ob- 
scenit3^ 

V\ here sold he bargains, whipstiteli > Dryd(n. 
As to Inirgatm, few of tliem seem to be evcel- 
leiit, because they all tcriuhiato in one single 
point. SiLiJi. 

No maid at court is less ashamed, 

Ilowe’i r for selling bargains fam’d. Swijt. 

, An event ; an upshot : a low sense. 

1 am soiry foi thy misfortune ; liow'evcr we 
must make the best of a bad bargain. 

ArbiUhnot's Htsioryof John Bull. 

In law. 

Baiguiii an<l sale is a contract or a^reemeat 
made lor nutiKairs, lands, AtC. also the transkirmg 
thepropirtv ol them fioin the bargaintr to th(‘j 
bargamet . Couill 

7e Ha'kc. AIN. v.tt. [from the noun.] To 
make a contract for the sale or purchase 
of any thing : often with for before the 
thing. 

lit iiry is able to enrich his queen. 

And no‘t to seek a queen to make him ric h 
So worthless pt asaiits bargain for tluir wives, 

As market -men lor oxen, sheep, or horse. Shak. 

For those that arc like to be in plenty, they 
tiiriv be haigainid fivr upon the gumnd. * Bacon 
The thrift V state’ will bargain ere they figlil. 

D) yden 

It is possible the great duke may bargain ior 
the re[»ut)Iick of Lucca, by the help of liis m’lat 
treasures. Add non on Italy 

Bargainer' n s. [from bargain.] He 
or she that accepts a bargain. See Bar- 
gain. 

Ba'rgainer. Tt. 8. [from bargain.] llie 
person who proflers, or makes a bargain 
See Bargain. 

B \RGE. n 8. \bargie, Dutch, from barga, 
low Lat.] 

A bfiat for pleasure. 

I'he barge she sat in, like a burnish'd throne, 
Burnt on the water. Shakesp. 

Plac’d in the gilded barge, 

Proud with the burden of so sweet a charge ; 

With painted oars the youths begin to swet^p 
Neptune’s smooth face. Waller. 


BAR 

2. A sea commander’s boat. 

It was consulleil, when I had taken my barge 
and gone ashore, that ray ship should Iiave set 
sail and left me. Raleigh. 

3. A boat for burden. 


Tlie 


ma- 


Ba'rger. n. s. [from barge.] 
nager of a barge. 

Many wafarors make themselves glee, by put- 
ting ttie inhabitants in mind of tins privilege; 
vvho again, like the Campellians in the north, and 
the London burgers, forsluw not to bnigm* them, 
Carow's Sun cy or Cornwall. 

BARK. n. 8. [barck, Dan,] 

1. I'he rind or covering of a tree. 

_ T’lees last according to the strength and quan- 
tity of^ their sh]) and piicc ; being well munited 
by their bark against the injuiies of the air. 

Bactms Nat. History 
Wand’riiig in the dark. 

Physicians for the tree have found the hark.Dryd. 

2. A small ship [from barca, low Lat.] 

The duke of Parma must have llown, if lie 
would have come into Faigland : for he could nei- 
ther get balk nor mariner to put to sea. 

Bacon on the War with Spam. 
It vv ns that fatal and perfidious bark. 

Built in th’ eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark. 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine. 

MiUen. 

W ho to a woman trusts his ]>eace of mind. 
Trusts a fiail bark with a tempestuous wind. 

Granville. 

To Bark, v, n. [beopcan, Saxon.] 

1 . 'J"o make the noise which a dog makes 
when he tlireatens or pursues. 

Sent before my time 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and uufashnmahly, 

That dogs bark at me. Shakcyi. Rich. HI. 

W'hy do your dogs bark so he tliere hears i 
til’ tovvn ? Shakesp. Mirry TTirc* of Windsor 

111 vain the herduMii calls him hack again ; 

The dogs stand off afar, and bark in vain. Cowley. 

, To clamour at; to pursue with rc- 
proaclies, 

\ ile i.s the vengeance on the af»h(*s cold. 

And envy base, to baik at sleeping fame. 

Fan II Queen. 
You dare jiaironage 

The env ions harking of your saucy toneiie 
Agaiint my loid. ^hakcftpeare 

To Bark. r. a. [from the noun.] To 
strip trees of their bark. 

'1 he severest penalties ought to be psit upon 
htuhinu any tree that is not leTled. Tenipk. 

Till s» ifees, afUr they are haikid and cut into 
shape, .lie linnbled down (lom the niounlains into 
fliestKam. Addison 

Bark-ijakkd. adj. [from bark and 
hare,] Stripped of the bark. 

Fxiorfiiatfd and barkdxirvd trees may be pre- 
RCived hv nouri.shing up a shoot from the* foot, or 
below life stripped j>lare, culling the body of tlie 
Dm slojiing oil a little above llio shoot, and it 
wdl heal, and he covered with bark. Mortimer. 

Ba'rker. n.8. [from bark.] 

1. One that barks or clamours. 

What hath he done more than a base cur^ 
harked and made a noise had a foot or two to 
spit in his mouth ^ But they are rather enemies 
of my fame than me, tliese baikeis Ben Jonson. 

2. [from bark of trees.] One that is em- 
filoyed in stripping of trees. 

Ba'rky. adj. [from bark.] Consisting 
of bark ; containing bark. 

Ivy so enrings the barky fingers of tlieelm. 

Shakesp. 

BATU.EY. n.8. [derived by from 

hordeum. ]Grtim of which malt is made. 

It hatha thick spike; the calyx, husk, awn» 
and flower, are like those of wheat or rye, but the 
awns are rough ; Uie seed is swelling in the mid- 
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die, and, for the roost part, ends in a shai^ poliiti 
to wliich the husks arc closely united. The spe- 
cies are, 1. Common long-cared barley, 3. Win- 
ter or square barteyt by some called big, 3. Sp/at 
barley, or battledoor barley. AU these sorts of 
barley are sown iu the spring of the year, in a dry 
time*. In some very dry li^it land, the barley is 
sown early in March *, but m strong clayey soils 
it is not sown till April. The square barley, or 
Wg, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England 
and in ScoUand ] and is hardier than tlie oHut 
sorts. Miller. 

^rley is emollient, moistening, and expectora- 
ting ; barley was cliosen by Hippocrates as a pro- 
per food iif inflammatory ai8teiiii>rrs. 

Arbiithnot on Aliments. 

Ba'blbybrakb. n. *. A kind of rural 
play. 

By neighbours prais’d she went abroad thereby, 
At Sarlcyhrake her sweet swift feet to try. Sidni y. 

Ba'rley broth, w. 5 . [from barley and 
broth,] A low word sometimes used 
for strong beer. 

Can sodden water, j 

A drench for surreyn’d jades, ihoir barley broth, I 
Decoct their cold bloocf to such valiant heat ? ! 

Shakes}). 

Ba'rley corn. n,8, [from barley and 
corn,] A grain of barley ; the begin- 
ning of our measure of length; the 
third part of an inch. 

A long, long journey, choak’d with brakes and 
thorns, 

111 measur’d by ten thousand barleycorns. Tickcll. 

Ba'rley MOW. n,8. [from barley and 
mow,] The place where reaped barley 
is stowed up. 

Whenever by yon barley mow T pass, 

Before iny eyes will trip the tidy lass. Gay. 

BAUM. n,s. [/iMrw, Welsh; beopm, Sax.] 
Yeast ; the ferment put into drink, to 
make it work ; and into bread, to lighten 
and swell it. 

Arc you not lie 

Tliat sometimes make the diink bear no harm, 
Mislead night waad’rers, laughing at llieir hann ^ 

Shahew. 

Try (he force of inuigiiinfion upon slaying the 
working of b<’er, when the barm is j)ut inlo it. 

liacon. 

Ba'rmy. adj, [from barm,] Containing 
barm ; yeasty. 

Their Jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
lliey pass, to <lrivc the tedious hours away ; 

And their cold stomachs wiilj ciown’d goblets 
elu‘er. 

Of wind y cider, and of barmy beer. Dryden. 

Barn, n, s, [bepn. Sax.] A place, or 
house for laying up any sort of grain, 
hay, or straw. 

In vain the hams expert their promis’d load ; 
Nor barns at home, nor recks are neap’d abroad. 

Dryden. 

I took notier of the make of bams here : ‘ hav- 
ing laid a frame of wood, they place, at the four 
corners, four blocks, in such a shape, as neither 
mice nor vermin can creep up. Addison. 

Ba'RNACLE. n,8, [probably of be aj in. 
Sax. a child, and aac. Sax. an oak.] 

1 . A kind of shell fish that grow upon 
timber that lies in the sea, 

a, A bird like a goose, fabulously sup- 
posed to grow on trees. 

It is beyond oven an atheist’s crcdiililv and im- 
pudence, to affirm, that the first men might grow 
upon trees, as the story goes about harmicles ; or 
might be the lice of sonic vast prodigious animals, 
whose species is now extinct. Bentley. 

And from the most refin’d of saints 
As naturally grow miscreauts. 

As barnacles turn Solaiid geese 

In th* itiauds of the Orcaues Hudibrat, 
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3, An instrument made commonly of iron 
for the use of farriers, to hold a horseby 
the nose, to binder him from struggling 
when an incision is made. Farr, Diet, 
BARO'METEU. it s, [from weight, 
and measure.] A machine for 

measuring the weight of the atmosphere, 
and the variations in it, in order chiefly 
to determine the changes of the wea- 
ther. It differs from the baroscope, 
whicli only shews that the air is heavier 
at one time than another, without spe- 
cifying the difference. The barometer 
is founded upon the 'rorriccllian ex- 
periment, so called from Torricelli, the 
inventor of it, at Florence, in It 

is a glass tube filled with mcTcury, lu)- 
rizontally sealed at one end ; the other 
open, and inimerged in a basin of stag- 
nant mercury : so that, as tlie weif>]it of 
the atmosphere diminishes, the mercury 
in the tube will descend, and, as it in- 
crea.scs, the mercury will ascend ; the 
column of inercury^ suspended in the 
tube being always equal to the weiglit 
of the incumbent atmosphere. i 

The measuring the heights i>f numnlnins, and 
finding the eh-vation of pKuHs above the level of 
the sea, halh been iiiueh pron»<»l< d by bnromelri- j 
cal experimenls, founded upon thatessentiui pro- j 
perty of the air, its gravity or pressure As the 
cohuiin of jnercuty iu the barometer is counter- 
poised by a column of nir of equal >veigl»t, mo 
whatever causes make the air heavier or lighter, 
tlie pressure of it will bo tbeit*by iuerejist'd or 
lessent'd, and of consequence the mercury will 
rise or fall. ^ llarrts. 

Gravity is another property of air, wheieby it 
counterpoises a c'olumn of nurcury from twenty- 
seven iiielies and one-lnlf to thirtv and one-fialf, 
the giavily ot llie atmosphere variiiu oiu-tenth, 
vnIucIi are its utmost limits • so (hat the e\aet s|)e- 
eifick gra\ily of the uir can b'* deleiinitied when 
the bai'omeicr slanris at thirty im bes, with a mo- 
derate beat of the weather. Aibnthnoion Dirt. 

Bakome'tricai.. adj. [from baromder,] 
Relating to the b.'tronietcr. 

He is very uccmate in making harometrimi aiul 
therinometrical instiunwnts. Dcth Physico-Thcvl. 

BA'RON. 71. s, [The etymology of this 
word is very uncertain. Haro, among 
the Romans, signified a brave warriour, 
or a brutal man ; and, from tlie first of 
these significations. Menage derives ha^ 
ron, as a term of military dignity, — 
Others suppose it originally to signify 
only a man, in which sense baron, or 
varon, is still used by the Spaniards ; 
and, to confirm this conjecture, our law 
yet uses baron and femme, husband and 
wife. Others deduce it from ber, an 
old Gaulish w^onl, signifying comman- 
der; others from the Hebrew of 
the same import. Some think it a con- 
traction of par hrmme, or pter, which 
seems least probable.] 

1 . A degree of nobility, next t o a viscor nt. 
It may be probably thought, that an- 
ciently, in England, all those were call- 
ed borons, that had such signiories as 
we now call court baron8: and it is 
said, that, after the Conquest, all such 
came to the parliament^ and sat as no- 
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bles in the upper house. But when, 
by experience, it appeared that the par- 
liament was too much crowded with 
such multitudes, it became a custom, 
that none should come but such as the 
king, for their exlraordinary wisdom oi 
quality, thought good to tvill by writ 
which writ ran hac vice iantum. After 
that, men seeing that this state of nobi- 
lity was but casual, and depending 
merely on tlie prince’s pleasure, obtain- 
ed of the king letters patent of this 
dignity to them and their heirs male ; 
and these were called barons by letters 
patent, or by creation, whose posterity 
are now tliose barons that are called 
lords of the parliament ; of which kind 
the king may create more at his plea- 
sure. It is nevertheless thouglit, that 
there are yet barons by writ, as well as 
barons by letters patent, and that they 
may be discerned by their titles ; the 
barons by writ being those that, to the 
title of lord, have their own surnames 
annexed; whereas tlie baronshy letters 
patent are named by their baronies. 
These barons, which were first by writ, 
may now justly also be called barons 
by prescription ; for that they have con- 
tinued barons, in themselves and tlieir 
ancestors, beyond the memory of man. 
There are also barons by tenure, as the 
bisliops of the l.md, who, by virtue of 
baronies annexed to their bishopricks, 
have always had place in the upper 
house of parliament, and are called lords 
I spiritual. 

2. Huron is an officer, as barons of the 
exchequer to the king: of these the 
principal is called lord chief baron, and 
the three others are his assistants, be- 
tween the king and his subjects, in 
causes of justice belonging to the exche- 
quer. 

3. There are also barons of the cinque 
ports ; two to each of the seven towns, 
Hastings, Winchelsea, Rye, Rumney, 
Hilhe, Dover, and Sandwich, that have 
places in the lower house of parliament. 

Cowell. 

I'lioy that hrnr 

The cloth of Mtatc uhovo, arc four barons 

Of the ciiiquc poits. Shakesp. 

4*. Baron is us(h 1 for the husband in rela- 
tion to his wife. Cowell. 

5, A Baron of Beef is when the two sir- 
loins are not cut asunder, but joined to- ^ 
gether by the end of the backbone. 

Diet, 

Ba'ronage. n,s, [from ftaron.] 

1. The body of barons and peers. 

His charteis of the hberfies of Eagland, and 
of (he forest, hardly, and with difficulty, 
trained hit hsrbmge at Staines, A. D, i215. 

Hate, 

2. The dignity of a baron. 

3. The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba'RONESS. n.s, [barotie8sa,ltal.bar<m^ 

issa, Lat.] A baron’s lady. 
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BA'RONiiT. n. s. [of baron and et, dimi- 
nutive termination*] The lowest de- 
gree of honour that is hereditary ; it is 
below a baron, and above a knight ; and 
lias the precedency of all other knights, 
except the knights of the garter. It 
was first founded by king James 1. 
A.D. 1611 . Cowell. But it appears 
by the following passage that the term 
was in use before, though in anotlier 
sense. 

King Edward TII. being bearded and crossed 
by iIk* clergy, was advised to direct out hia w rifs 
t 9 certain geiitlcineu of the beat abilities, entitling 
them therein barons in the next parliuincnt. By 
which means he had so many bnrons in his par- 
liament, as were able to weigh down tbe clergy ; 
which barons were not afterwards lords, but fm- 
ronett, as sundry of them do yet retain the name. 

Spemcr. 

Ba rony, n. s. [baronnie, Fr. beopny, 
Sax.] ''Fhat honour or lordship that 
gives title to a baron. Such are not 
only the fees of temporal barons, but of 
bishops also. Cmvdl 

Baroscope, n. s. and crxoiriai.] 

All instrument to shew tlie weight of 
the atmosphere. See Barometer. 

If there was always n calm, tlie e<]uilihrinm 
could only he changed the eunlents ; where 
the wincls'^arc not variable*, the alterations of thr 
barmcope are very small. Arhuthnat. 

Ba'rracan. w. [honrnran, or barra^ 
can, Fr,] A strong tliick kind of ca- 
mclot. 

Ba rrack, n.s. {barracca. ^pan.} 

1. Little cabins made by the Spanish 
fishermen on the sea shore; or little 
lodges for soldiers in a camp. 

2. It is generally taken among us for 
buildings to lotlge soldiers. 

Ba'rrator. n. s. [from baraf, old Fr. 
from which is still retained baraleur a 
cheat ] A wrangler, and encouruger of 
law suits. 

Will it not reflect as much on tliy <liuracter, 
Nic, to turn barrator in thy old days, a stiirt r-up 
of quafels amongst th> neighbours*^ 

Arbulhnot'b Histm'y of John Bull 

Ba'rratry. n. s. [from b/irraitr.] TJk* 
practice or crime of a barrator; foul 
practice in law. 

’Tis arrant harratrif, that bears 
Point blank an aefi n our laws. Ilndihras. 

Ba'rrke n, 8. [baril, Welsh.] 

1. A round wooden vessel to be stopped 
clo.se. 

It hath la'en observed by one of the ancients, 
tlial an e»nj)t> barrel, knocked upon with the lin- 
ger, givetli a cliapason to the sound of the like bar- 
rel full. Bacon. 

Trembling to approach 

The little haml, winch lie fears to broach. Dnfd. 

2. A particular measure in liquids. A 
barrel of wine is thirty-one gallons and 
a half; of ale, thirty -two gallons; of 
beer, thir^-Bix gallons ; and of beer-vi- 
negar, thirty-four gallon*. 

S. [In dry measure.] A barrel of Essex 
butter contains one hundred and six 
pounds ; of Suffolk butter, two hundred 
and fifty-six, A barn I of herrings 
should contain thirty-two gallons wine 
mca«;ure, holding usually a thousand 
herrings. 
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Several colleges, instead of limiting their rents 
to a certain sura, prevailed with their tenants to 
pay the price of so many barreU of corn, as the 
market went. 

4. Any thing hollow ; as the barrel 01 a 
gun, that part which holds the sliot. 

Take the han'el of a long gun perfectly bf)rcd, 
set it upright, w'itli the breedi upon the ground, 
and take a bullet exactly fit for it ; then, if yf>u 
suck at the mouth of the barrel ever so gently, 
the bullet will come up so forcibly, that it will ha- 
zard the striking out your teeth. 

Ci. A cylinder; frequently tliat cylinder 
about which any thing is wound. 

Your string and how miint bo accommodated to 
your drill ; it too weak, it will not carry about 
the barrel. Mo ton. 

6. Barrel of the Ear, is a cavity behind 
the tympanum, covered with a fine 
membrane. Diet. 

To Ba'rrkl. v.a. [from the noun.] To put 
any thing in a barrel for preservation. 

I would liave their beef beforehand barrelled, 
which may be used as is needed. Spenser on In /. 

Batrel iip earth, and how some seed in it, and 
put it in the bottom of a pond. Bacon. 

Ba^rrel-bellied. adj. [from bart'el 
and belli/.] Having a large belly. 

Dauntless at empty noises ; Jofty-iieck’d, 
Sharp-beaded, bairel-bellyd, broadly back’d. 

Drydcn. 

BA'RREN. J/. [bape,Sax.nakcd; proper- 
ly applied to trees or ground unfruitful.] 

1. Without die quality of producing its 
kind ; not prolifick : applied to animals. 

They h.nlM him father to a line of kings. 

Upon my head they plac’d .1 fruilh^ss crown, 

And put a barren sceptic in my gripe, 

Ao son of mine succeeding. Slmktsp. 

Ihere shall not he male or female /larrcn among 
yon, or among y<»ur c.iltle. Ih’uicronomy. 

2. Unfruitful; not fertile: sterile. 

'riu' situation of Ibis city is \»k*'dsant, but tbe 
water is n.iwgbt, .md tbe ground hum ii. ‘2 Kings. 

'I't bMiiucbus iH far from exuUtug tbe iidUire of 
his countrt ; lie ronf<‘sscs it to be barren. I*opc. 

0. Not copious ; scanty. 

Some schemes will appear barren of liints and 
nidUer, but prove to bi truilful. Suijt. 

4. Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. 

There be ol them that wifl make themselves 
laua:li, to set on some quantity of harnn spc’eta- 
fiii" to l.uigh too. Shakct>p. 

Ba'rkenly, adv. [from barren.] Un- 
fruitl’ully. 

Ba rrenness, n.s. [from barren.] 

1. Want of offspring; want of the power 
of procri ation. 

I jirav’d for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproadi. Milton. 

No moie he iiient ton’d then of violence 
Against ourselves ; ciiid v^ilful barrenness, 

That eiits us oft’ fioni hope. Milton. 

2. Unfruitfulncss ; sterility; infertility. 

W illiin the self->aiiie-hatiil<M, lands have divers 
dejiiees of value, through the diversity of their 
fertility or barrenness. Bacon. 

3. Want of invention ; want of the power 
of producing anv thing new. 

'I'lie adventures of Ulysses arc imitated in the 
A'.neis ; though the accidents are not the same, 
which would have argued liitn of a total fearren- 
ness of invention. JJrydcn. 

4. W^ant of matter; scantiness, 

'fhe iiiifiortunity of our adversaries hath con- 
strained us longer to dwell than the barrenness of 
so jioor a cause could have seemed eitlier to re- 
(]uire or to admit. hooker. 

5. [In theoloOT.] Aridity ; want of emo^ 
tion or sen^bmty* 
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The greatest saints sometimes are fervent, and 
sometimes feel a barrenness of devotion. Taylor. 

Ba'hrenwort. n. s. {tpimtdium, lit.] 
The name of a ^lant. 

Ba'rrful. [from bar and fulh] 
Full of obatructione. 

» A Strife I 

Whoe er I woo, myself would be his wife. 

Shakespeon. 

Ba rricade, n. $. [barricade, Fr.] 

1. A fortification, m^e in haste, of trees, 
earth, waggons, or any thing else, to 
keep off an attack. 

2. Any stop; bar; obstruction. 

There must be .such a barricade, as would 

ly annoy, or absolutely stop, the currents of the 
atmosphere. Derham, 

To Barrica'df.. t>. a. [barricader, Fr.] 

1 . stop up a passage. 

Now all the pavement sounds with trampling 
feel, 

And the mixt hurry harricadts the street : 
Entangled here, tile waggons leugtlteii’a team. 

Gay. 

2, To hinder by stoppage, 

A new volcano, continually discharcifig that 
matter, which being till then' barricaded up and 
imprisoned in the bowtls of tliecaitli, was the oo- 
casioii of very great and frequent calamities. 

JVuodward^ 

Barrica'do. w. s, [barricada. Span.] 
A fortification ; a bar ; any thing fixed 
to hinder entrance. 

The access was by a neck of land, between tlie 
sea on one part, and the haibour water, or inner 
sen, on the other ; fortified clean over with • 
strong rampicr and hari’icado. Bacon. 

To Barrica'do. V* a. [1‘rom the noun.] 
To fortify ; to bar; to stop up. 

Fast we found, fast shut 

The dismal gut(*s, and barncado'd strong * Milton. 

lie liad not time to Ifuincado tlie doors ; so that 
tbe enemy enti red. Clarendon. 

T\ie tiulb of causes wc find so obWterated, that 
it seems almost liurriradenl from any hiteWectual 
approach. Harwy. 

Barrier, n. s. [harriere, Fr. It is some- 
times pronounced with tlie accent upon 
the last syllable, but it is placed more 
properly on the first ] 

1. A barricade ; an entrenchment 

Sale in the love of heuv’n, an oe( an flows 
Around our realm, a harrier from the foes. Pojte. 

2. A fortification, or strong place, as on 
tlie frontiers of a country. 

The ijiieen is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
possession ol tla* banter, and the revenues thereot, 
before a peace. ^ 

3. \ stop ; an obstruction. 

If you value yourself as a man of learning, you 
are building a ihost impassable barrier against im- 
provement. Watts. 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

For justs, and tourneys, and hanim^, tlie gloiies 
of them arc chiefly in tlie tiiariol^, wheiein tlie 
chullcngerti make i1i<‘ir entiii s. Bacon 

Ihis’iiers to the pillar bonml, 

At either barrier plac’d ; nijr, tojitives iiiiide, 

Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dryden 

5. A boundary ; a lintit. 

But wave wbate’ci to C’adinus may belong, 

And fix, O muse, the bairitr of lliy song 
At Oedipus. Pope's Statius 

How instinct varies in tlic groveling swine. 
Compar’d, half reus’ning eleimant ’ will) tliine . 
'Tvvixt tlial and reason what a nice barrier ! 

For ever sep’rati*, yet for ever near. Pope. 

Ba'rrister. n. 8. [from itar.] A person 
qualified to plead causes, called an ad- 
vocate or licentiate in other countries 
and courts. Outer barristere are plea- 
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dm without the bar, to distinguish 
them fKxn inner iam'istert ; such are 
the benchers, or those who have been 
readers, the counsel of the king, queen, 
and princes, who are admitted to plead 
within tiie bar. A counsellor at law. 

Mlounf, Chain. 

Barrow, n. s, [liepebe, Sax. 8upp(»scd 
by Skinner to come iroui hear.] Any 
kind of carriage moved by the hand ; 
as, a hand-barrow t a frame of boards, 
with handles at each end, carried be- 
tween two men ; a wheehbarrow^ that 
which one man pushes forward by rais- 
ing on one wheel. 

Have I Jived to 1 m* carried in .t. basket, like u 
baruou) of butcher’s oJlal, and thrown into^ tin* 
Thames ? Shakesp. 

"No barrow's wheel 

Shall mark th^? slocking with u mir 3 f trace. Gap. 

Ba'RUOW. w. s, [bep 5 , Sax.] A hog; 
whence barrow grease, or hog*s lard. 

Barrow, whether in Ute beginning or 
end of names of places, signifies a grove ; 
from beapfe, which the Saxons used in 
the same sense. Gibson. 

Barrow is likewise used in Cornw all for 
a hillock, under which, in old times, 
bodit's have been buried. 

To BA'BTER. i;.m. [ftorotfer, Fr. to trick 
in traffick ; from bar at craft, fraud.] 
To traffick by exchanging one commo- 
dity for another, in opposition to pur- 
chasing with money. 

As if tlic^r scorn’d to trade and barter, 

By giving or by taking (juartcr. ^ Hndihras. 

A man has iint every tiling growing upon liis 
soil, and therefore is willing to barter with his 
m^hhour. CoUur 

To Barter, v. a. 

1. To give any thing in exchange for 
something else. 

For him was 1 excliang’d and lansom’d ; 

13ul \xilh a bas(‘i nun of urnis hy f.n 

Once, ill conleiiipl, tliey would’ liuve barter'd me. 

6/ia/ay». 

Then as thou wilt dis|>oHe the rest, 

To those wlio, at the market late, 

Can barter honour fur estate. Prior, i 

I see nothing left us, but to truck and barter our 
goods, like tile wild lndiaiis,wllh each oiUer.Swvft. \ 

2. Sometimes it is used with the particle 
atvai/ before the thing given. 

If they will barter away their lime, methinks 
tliey should at least have ’some case in Evrhange. 

Decay of Piety. 

He also bartered away plums, that would have | 
rotted in a week, for nuts that would last good for | 
his eating a wliolc year. Locke. \ 

Ba'rter. w. s. [from the verb.] The act 
or practice of trafficking by exchange of 
commodities; sometimes the tiling given 
in exchange. 

From England they may be furnished with such 
things as they may want, and in exchange or barter 
sci.ifotherthmgs with which they ma} abound. Ba. 

He who corrupteth English with foreign words, 
is as wise as ladies that chance plate for china ; 
for which the laudable traffick of old cloflies is 
much the fairest barter. Felton. 

Ba'RTERER. n. s. [from barter.] He that 
trafficks by exchange of commotlities. j 
Ba'rtery. n.8. \fromharter.] Exchange I 
of commodities. | 

It it a received opinion, that, in most ancient 
ages, there was only Oartery or exchange of com- 1 
moditics amongst most nations. Camden's lietn. ' 
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B rtram. n. s. A plant ; the same with 
pellitory. 

Ba'rton. n, 8. Tlie demesne lands of a 
manour ; the manour-liouse itself ; and 
sometimes the out-houscs. Blount. 

BASE. adj. [bus, Fr. basso, Ital. baxo, 
Span, husstbs, low Latin ; 

1 . Mean ; vile ; worthless ; of things. 

The luirwHt white plumb is a base plumb, and 
the w bite date pliiiiibarc* no very good plumbs. Bar. 

Pyrcicus was only famous for counterfeiting all 
ba5f things, as earthen nitchers, a scullcrv ; where- 
upon lie was Hurnameu Uiipogiaphus. Ptarham. 

2. Of mean spirit ; disengemious ; illilie- 
ral; ungenerous; low; without dignity 
of sentiment ; of persons. 

Since llic perfections are such in tlie party 1 
love, as (he feeling of them cannot eoju * unto 
any uniioble hiurt; shall tlial heart, lifted un to 
such a height, lie counted bav*' Sidnei/. 

It is base in his adveisaries thus to dwell upon 
the exci'sses of a passion. Attcrharif. 

3. Of low station ; of mean account ; with- 
out dignity of rank ; without honour. 

If the lords and chief men degenerate, what 
shall be hoped of the peasants and oaser peoj le ^ 
«is Spcnscj on ltd. 

If that rebellion 

Came, like itself, in base anil abject routs, 

You, reverend father, and these noble lonls, 

Hail not been heie. hhakesp. 

It could not else be, I should prove so base 
To sue and he denied such common uTAOL'.Shakcsp. 

And I will set be more vile than lliis, and will 
be biLst in mine own sight. 2 Sam. 

iMsnrreetions of base people are commonly more 

[ furious in their beginnings. Bacon. 

I He, wb semind 

Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

ThouLdi poor in fortune, of cclxslial race ; 

A nd he commit s the ci inic who calls him base.Dryd. 

4. Batte-born ; born out of wedlock, and, 
by cotiscquence, of no honourable birth ; 
illegitimate. 

hy bastard ? wherefore base ? 

Wlicn my dimensions are us well compact 
As honest madam’s issiw. Shakesp. 

Tills young lord lost ins life witli ins father in 
the fiehl, and with them a base son. i'amden'sRem. 

5. Applied to metals without value. It 
is used in this sense of all metal except 
gold and silver. 

A guinea is pure m>ld, if it has nothing but gold 
in it, without any alloy or ha.ser metal. U aUs. 

G. Applietl to sounds ; deep, grave. It is 
more frequently written bass, though the 
comparative baser seems to require base. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the 
further fiom the mouth of the jupe, the more ba.se 
.sound they yield. Bacon. 

Base-born. adj. Born out of wedlock. 

But sec thy base-born child, thy babe of shame. 
Who, left by thee, upon our parish came. day. 

Base-court, n. s. [has coiir, Fr.] I^wer 
court ; not the chief court that leads to the 
house ; the back-yard ; the farm-yard. 

My lord, in the base-court he doth attend, 

To speak witli you. Shaken 

Base-mini)kd. adj* Meanspiritea; 

worthless. 

It signinetli, as it secnieth, no more than abject, 
hase-mindtd, false-hearted, coward, or nidget. 

Camde^s Bern 

Base-viol, n.s, [usually written bass- 
viol.] An instrument which is used in 
concerts for the base sound. 

At the first grin he cast every human feature 
out of his countenance , at the second he became 
the head of a hate-viol. Addison. 

Bask. n. s. [bus, Fr. basis, Lat.] 

1 .The bottom of any tiling : commonly used 


BAS 

' for the lower part of a building, or column. 

What if it tempt tlice tow’rd the ffou(l,my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful summit of the cliff', 

That beetles oVt his bate into the sea ? Shakesp, 

Firm Doriek pillars fouivd your solid base ; 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher space. Dry. 

And all below is strength, and all above is grace, 
Cuiuiims of (miish'd marble, firmly set 
On golden baxes, are his legs and feet. Prior. 

2. The pedestal of a statue. 

Men of weak abilities in great place, arc like 
littU* statues set on great bases, made the le.ss by 
then advanromeiit. Bacon. 

Mercurv was patron of flocks, and tine ancients 
placed a ram at the base of his imiigcs. Broome, 

3. 'That part of any ornament which liangs 

down as housings. ♦ 

Phahistiis was all in white, having his baia and 
cnpaiisoii emhioidercd. Sidney. 

4. I'he broad part of any body ; as, the 
bottom of a coue, 

.5. Stock ing.s, or perhaps tlie armour for 
tlu* legs [from bas, Fr.] 

Nor shall it e’er he said that wight, 

W nil gmnitlet blue and bases while. 

And loimd blunt truncheon by bis side. 

So great a man at arms defy ’a. Hndihras. 

6. Tne place from wliich racers or tilters 
run : the bottom of the field ; the career, 
the starting-post. 

He •.aid ; to their appointed base they went ; 
With heating heart tli expecting sign receive. 
Ami, starting ail at once, the barrier leoive. Dryd. 

7. The string that gives a base sound. 

At th^ w ell-sliar|>en’n thumb, from shore to shore, 
The trebles hque.ik for fear, tlic bases roar. Dryd. 

8. An old riistick play, written by Skin- 
ner bays, and in some counties called 
prison bars. 

He witli tw o slrijflingH (lads more like to run 
The country fme, than to commit such slaughter) 
Made good the jiassagc. Shakesp. 

To Base. v.a. [busier, Fr.] To embase; 
to make less valuable by admixture of 
meaner metals. 

I am doubtful wiicOier men have sufflcienliy re- 
fined metals, which we cannot base : as, whether 
iron, brass, and tin be refined to the licight.Bacon. 

Ba'sely. ado. [from base,] 

I .In a base manner; meanly; dishonourably. 

The king is not himself, but baseli/ led 
By flatterers. Shakesp. 

A lieutenant hasdy gave it up, as soon as Essex 
in his passage deniunded it ^ Clarendon. 

yv ith broken voivs his fame he will not stain, 
With conquest hasdy bought, and with inglorious 
gain. Dryden. 

2. In ba.stirdy. 

These two Mitylene brethren, baseii; bom, crept 
out of a small galliot unto the majesty of great 
kings. KtwUet. 

Ba'seness. n.s. [from base^ 

1. Meanness; vileness; badness. 

Such is the power of that sweet passion. 

That it all sordid hatencbs doth expel. Spenser. 

Your soul’s above the baseness of distrast, 
Nothing but Invc could make you so unjust. Dryd. 

When a man’s folly must be spread ojieii belore 
tlic angels, and all his hasetness riptup before those 
pure spirits, tills will be a double hell. South. 

2. Vileness of metal. 

We alleged tlie fraudulent obtaiaioig bil patent, 
the Imeness of his metal, and tM]pfooigioai •am 
to lie coined. Swift. 

3. Bastardy ; of birtk 

’ wny lwraiid they us 

With base ? wtth baseness f bastardy ? Shakesp^ 

4. Deeptness of sound. 

The just and measured proportion of the air 
percussed towards the baseness or trebleness of 
tones, is one of the greatest secrets hi tlie con- 
templation of sounds. Bacon. 

To BASH. v.n. [probablyfrom base ] To be 
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^ll^ined,; to beconfoux^edwi|jii«liiiQie. 

coiinteiiuncc wp« bold, |ind leashed not 
For Gnyon'* loolci, bnt icortifti! clye*glanc^ at him 
’ shitL Spetiur. 

Basua'w. n.9, [soxnetimeB written 
A title of hoKiour and cxio^nnand among 
the Turks; the viceroy of a province; 
the general of an army. 

-^The Ijjurks made an rx})edition into Ikirsla ; 
ana, because of the straits of tlie luountaius, the 
to consulted which wav'lhef should ^ctin. 7 ia. 
Ba,^3HFXJ|u. atfj, [This word, witli all those 
of the same race, are of uncertain ety-’ 
molpgy, Skinner imagines them derived 
&om ba^e or mean ; mi askew, from vev- 
baesen, Dut, to strike with astonishment ; 
Junius, from jSacr*?, M'hich he finds in He» 
sychius to dignify shame. The conjecture 
of Minshew seems most piH^bable.] 

]. Modest; shamefaoed* 

I never temptiM h^r «itli wtord too largo ; 

But, as a brother to his sister shew’d 
Hashful sincerity, and comfely love.‘ iihakegp, 

2. Sheepish ; vitionsly modest. 

Ho looked with an altuoid bagful kind of mo- 
deety, u& Uflie ffarod the eyes of iuau. Sidmy. 
Hence, hasjjj'ul running ! 

And prompt me, plain aiin holv innocence. Shah. 

Oar author, anxious for his fume to-night. 

And hoihful in his first uttempt to write, 

Lies cautiously obscure. Addtxon. 

Ba'shfitlly. adv, [from bashful,] li- 
morously ; modestly. 

Ba'shfulness. n, s, [from bashful,] 

1 . Modesty, as shewn in outward ajipear- 
ance. 

Philoclca a little mused how to cut tlie thread 
even, with eyes, checks, and lips, whereof t «cli 
sang their jmrt, to iiiukc up tlio imrmony of hash- 
fuincss. ^ Sidue\^ 

Such looks, such hinhfuhu'ss, might well udorii 
Tin ( hecks of 3’^ouths tluif arc ni<»re nobl y horn. On/ 

2. Vitious, or rustick shame. 

For fear had he([ueat)i(?d his r(K»fn to his kins- 
man to teach liiin jjood manncis Sid 

'lliere arc others who luive not altoj4ether so 
nmrh ot tins foolish 6aj$l(/uhuss,uiid who ask c\ciy 
one's <)[)inion. Driidtn. 

Ba'si Lt. n, s. [or j^mu7r<,Lat.] The name of a 
plant. 

Ba sil, n. s. The angle to which the edge 
of a joiner’s tool is ground away. {See 
To BASiL. 

Ba sil, n, s. The skin of a sheep tanucil. 
This is, I believe, inore properly wjitlen 
hasen. 


first made, fox the palaces of princes, and 
a(lei;wards converted into courts of jus- 
tice, lastly into churches; whence a 
hasilick is generally taken for a magni- 
ficent churchy as the hasilick of St. Peter 
at Borne. 

BasTlicon. Anoint- 

ment, called also tetrapharmacon. Quin, 

1 made Incision into^ the cavity, and put a 
pVdgpt of basiffcon over it. Wiseman. 

Ba'silisk. 91* s, [basiliscus, Lat. of 
of a king.] 

1, A kind of serpent, called also cockatrice, 
which is said to drive away all otliers by 
his hissing, and to kill by looking. 

Make me not sighted like the baxilish; 

I’ve looked on thousauds wholiavo iped the better 
By my regard, but kill’d none so. Shakesp. 

Ihe Z/asi'/ia/; was a scrjient not above three palms 
long, and difreicnced from other serpents by ad- 
vancing his heatl, and some white murks or coro- 
nary spot upon the crown. Broums Vulg. Err. 

2. A specie.s of cannon or ordnance. 

We practise to make swifter motions llian any 
you have, nivi to make them stronger and more 
violent than yours arc ; exceeding your greatest 
cannons and UasUUiS. Bacon. 

Basin. n,s, [basin, Fr. bacile, hacino, 
Ital. It is often written bason, but not 
according to etymology.] 

I, A small vessel to hold water for wash- 
ing, or other uses. 

lA,'t one nt end him with a silver /wisin. 

Full of rose-water, and bestrewM with flowers. .S/in. 

I We have h(tl<* wells for infusions, where the 

I waters take the virtue quicker, and better, than 
ill vessels and basins. Bacon. 

We behold n pit oe of silver in a basin, wlieu wa- 
ter is put upon it, wliieh we could not discover be- 
fore, as under the v«*ige thereof. Jirpuvi’s Vulg.En. 

2. A small pond. 

On one side of tlie walk you see this hollow 
basin, wilh its several little plantations hhig con- 
venRinly umh r the eye of the beholder. Sp(ct. 

B. A part of the sea inclosed in rocks, 
with a narrtiw entrance. 

'I’lu pilling 1 ind two ample bays divides j 
The sp.u itms busuih aiehing rocks inclose, 

A sure defence fnun eveiy storm that blows Pope. 

4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids 

It (Ids rotation does the seas atlect, 

'J Ik rapul motion latlier would eji cl 

1'h( slous, till* low capacious caves contain, 

And lium ils ninple ba.sin cast the main. Blackmore. 

^ . A dock for repairing and building sliips, 

(). In anatomy, a round cavity .situated be- 
tween I lie anterior ventricles of the brain. 


To Ba'sil. r. a. To grind the edge of a 
tool to an angle. 

These chissels are not ground to such a basxl as 
the loiu«‘is thisscls, oil one of the sides, but arc 
(m\iled away on both the flat sides; so (hat the 
< d«^e ln’s hetween both the sides in the middle of 
the t(»ol. M 0 T 071 . 

Da^I LICA. n, s, The middle 

vein of the arm, so called by w'ay of pre- 
eminence. It is likew ise attributed to ma- 
ny medicines for the same reason. Q m/w. 

BASX'UCAJU) [from basilica. See 

BAdl'UCK. j Basilica.] Belonging to 
tlw basilick v<jin, , . 

• Thcs« ancurUmt ibyonyiifg fthrayg upon bleed- 
ing the busilick yem, must^ aneurisms of the 
hiiracral arfery. , Shurj,. 

BasTlick;, n,s, [basilique, Fr, 

A large hall, having tw o ranges of pil- 
lars, and two isles or wings, wdth galie* 
ties over them. These basilicks were 


7, A concave piece of metal, by which 
glass-grinders fonn their convex glosses. 

B. A round shell or case of iron placed 
over u furnace, in wdiich hatters mould 
the matter of a hat into form. 

9, Banns of a Balance^ the same with 
the scales ; one to hold the weight, the 
other the Aing to be weighed. 

Ba sis, n, s, [basis, Lat.] 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a 
column or a building. 

It must follow, tliat Paradise, being raised to 
tliis lieigiit, must have the compass otthc whole 
earth for abasia and fluundation. ^ iialeigh. 

Asccml my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That shake fieav’n’s Itaau. MiUan. 

In altar v%ise a stately pile they rear 
The basis broad l>elow,ano top advanc’d in tdr.Dry. 

2. The lowest of the three principal parts 
of a coluirn, which are the basis^ shaft, 
and capital* 


Observing an English inscripthTO Upon the batk, 
we read it over several time's, Addison, 

3. That on Which am thing is rtdaed. 

Such seema thy height, made only prond 
^ the basis of thatAompoas load. 

Thanwhich a nobler weight 00 niountainbeai 8 .Dfn« 

4. Thepedes^. * ^ 

How many timds shall Ciesar bleed in sport, 
Tliat now on Pompey’s basis lies along 
No worthier than the dust ? Shdhetp, 

5. The ^ound'Work or first principle o* 
any thing. 

Build me thy fortune upon the ftasttof valour. 

_ , . , , . Shakop, 

Tile friendships of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleasure : 
Ours has severest virtue fur its basis. Addison. 

To Bask, v. a. [backeren, Dut. ^SArtnner.j 
To warm by laying out in the heat ; 
used almost always of animals. 

And stretch’d out lul the chimney’s length. 
Bash at the fire his hairy strength. MUUm, 

He was basking himself in tlie gleam of the sun. 

V^trange. 

'Tis all thy bu.siness, business how to .shun. 

To hadi thy naked body in the sun. Vrydtn. 

To Bask, v. n. To lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round tlie wood. 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood. 

That bath’d within, or bask’d upon his side. 

To tuneful songs their narrow throats apply ’d.Dr, 

Unluck’d ill coverts, let her freely run 
To range thy courts, and bask before the sun. Tick. 

Some in the fields of purest spthcr play. 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day Pave. 

Ba'sket. n,s, [bashed, Welsh; bascauaa, 
Lat. Barbara aepiclis venif bascauda 
Britanuis, Martial.] A vessel made of 
twigs, rushes, or splinters, or some other 
slender bodies interwoven. 

Here is a basket; he may creep in, and throw 
foul linen upon him, as if going to burking. Shak. 

Thus while 1 sung, my sorrows I deceiv’d. 

And bi'iidiiig osiers into baskets weav’d. Drpden. 

Poor I’eg was forc’d to go hawking and '])ed- 
dliiig ; now and then carrying a basket of fish to 
the market. Arbuthnot 


Ba'skkt-hilt. n, s, [from basket and 
hill,] A hilt of a weapon so made as 
to contain the whole hand, and defend 
it from being wounded. 

His puissant sword unto his side. 

Near his undaunted heart, was ty’d : 

W itli baskft-hUt, that would hold broth, 

And seive for fight and dinner both. Jhtdihras. 

Tlieir bi tf they often in their imirrions stew’d, 
Aiulhiihcicbashtt-hillsihi irbev’iage biew’d King. 

Basket-woman. n,s, [from basket and 
woman.] A woman, that plies at mar- 
kets with a basket, ready to carry home 
any thing that is bought. 

Bass, n, s, [supposed by Junius to be 
derived, like basket, from home British 


word signifying a rush ; but perhaps 
more properly written boss, from the 
French bosse.] A mat used in cliurches. 

Having woollen yarn, ba.\.<t mat, 01 ‘.uch like, to 
bind them widinl. Mortimer’s Umbnndry. 

To Bass, v, n. To sound in a deep tone. 

The ihiinder, 

That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d 
T he name of Prosj^r : it did bass my trespass. 67ia 

Bass, adj, [See Base.] In musick, grave : 
deep. 

Bass-relief, n, s, [from has^ and relief 
raised work, Fr.] Sculpture. The fi- 
gures of which do not stand out from the 
ground in their full proportion. Felibien 
distinguishes three kinds of bass-relief ; 
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in the first, the fiwnt figtires qapeer 
meet with the full relief ; in the eecond, 
thenr out no more than one half; 
and in the ihiM much less, as in coins. 
Bass>viou See Babb Viol. 

On the fweep uf the arch lies one of the Muses, 
playing on a bathM^ Vryden. 

Ba'88a. See Bashaw. 

Ba'ssbt, w. s. \ha8set, Fr.] A game at 
cards, invented at Venice. 

Gamesters would no more blaspheme ; and lady 
Daiboheek’s bauet bank would be broke. Dennii. 

BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass- 
EBLIEP. 

Basso'n. 1 w, 8. ]ha88on, Fr.] A musical 

Basso'on. j instrument of the wind kind, 
blown with a reed, and furnished with 
eleven holes, which are stopped likeother 
large flutes; its diameter at bottom is 
nine inches, and it serves for the bass in 
concerts of hautboys, ^ Trevoux, 

Ba'ssock. n. 8. The same with bass. 

BASTARD. «. s. [bastardd, Welsh, of| 
low birth ; bastarde, Fr.] 

1. Bastardy according to the civil and ca- 

non law, is a person born of a woman 
out of wedlock, or not married ; so that, 
according to order of law, his father is 
not known. Ayl^e. 

Him to the T^ydian king Lycimnm bare. 

And sent her boasted bastard to Uie war. Dryden. 

2. Any tiling spurious or false. 

Words 

But rooted in your tongue ; itastards and syllables 
Of no allowaiu’c to your bosom’s truth, akaketp. 

3. A kind of sweet wine. 

Score a pint of bastard.^ 

Tlieii your brown bastard is your only drink. Sliak. 

Ba'stard. adj, [from the noun.] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock; illegitimate. 

Peace is a very apoplexy , lethargy , iiibcnsible, 

a gettei of more bastard children than war's a de- 
stroy er of men. Shakesp, 

2. Spurious ; not genuine ; supposititious ; 
ikl.se; adulterate. In this sense, anything 
which bears some relation or resemblance 
to anotiicr, is called spurious or bastard. 

You may partly liope that your father got you 
not, tliat 3 *ou are not the Jew'^s daughter.—- That 
wert‘ a kind of bastard liopc indeed. Shakesp, 

Men ^^h^), under the disguise of publick good, 
pursue their own designs of power, and such bas- 
tard honours as attend them. Temple. 

Ba'stakd Cedar Tree, [called guazuma 
in the West Indies.] 

To Ba'stard. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
convict of being a bastard ; to stigmatize 
with bastardy. 

She lived to see her brother beheaded, and her 
two sons deposed from the crown, hazarded in 
their blood, and cruelly murdered. Bacon. 

To Ba'stard I ZE. v. a. [from bastardJ] 

1. To convict of being a bastard. 

2. To beget a bastard. 

I should have been what 1 am, had the maiden- 
liest star in the firmament twinkled on my bas- 
tardizing. Shakesp. 

Bastardly, adv. [from bastard.] In 
the manner of a bastard ; spurioudy. 

Good seed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The soil's disease, and into cockle strays ; 

I>et the mind’s thoughts but be transplanted to 
Into the body, and bastardly they grow. Donne. 

Ba'stardy. n. 8. [from bastard.] An 
unlawful state of birth, which disables 
VoL. I. 
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the both according to the laws 

of God and man, from succeeding to an 
inheritance. ^ Ayliffe. 

Once she tlandered me with bastardy ; 

But whether I be true begot or no, 

That still 1 lay upon my mother’s head. S^okeip. 

In respect of the evil consequents, the wife’s 
adultery is worse, at brllgiug bastardy into a fa- 
mily, T^hr, 

No more uf bastardy in heirs of crowns. Pope. 

To Baste, v. a. participle pass, basted^ or 
hasten, \ba8tonner, Fr. Bazata, in the 
Armorick dialect, signifies to strike with 
a stick; from which perhaps boston a 
stick, and all its derivatives, or collate- 
rals, may be deduced.] 

1. To beat with a stick. 

Quoth she, I grant it is in s'ain 
For one that’s basted to feel pain ; 

Because the pangs his hones endure 
Contribute nothing to the cure. 


Bastings heavy, dry, obtuse, 
' r duliM 


Hsidibras. 


Only dulncss can produce ; 

While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the spirits all a-workiiig. Su'ijl. 

2. To drip butter, or any thing else, upon 
meat as it turns upon the spit. 

Sir, I think die meat wants what I have, a 
honing. Shakesp. 

3. To moisten meat on the spit by falling 
upon it. 

The fat of roasted mutton falling on the birds, 
will serve to baste them, and so save time and 
butter. Swtjt. 

4. To sew slightly, [baster, Fr. to stitch.] 

■■''0 

1. TTie act of beating with a cudgel ; the 
blow given with a cudgel. 

But tills courtesy was worse than a basthuido 
to ZeliiiiUic ; so with rageful eyes she bade him 
defend himself. Sidney. 

And nil those harsh and rugged sounds 
Of bastimdoSf cuts, and wounds. Hudibras. 

2. It is sometimes taken f(»r a Turkish 
punishment, of beating an offender on 
the soles of his feet. 

To Bastina'de.) V, a. [from the noun ; 

To Bastin a'do. f hasUmner, Fr.] To 
beat ; to treat witli the hasiivado, 

Nick seized the longer end of tlic cudgel, and 
with it beg«m to bastinado old J.evvis,>K ho had slunk 
into a corner, wditing the event of a squdbble. 

Arbuthnot. 

Ba'stion. n. s, Ibasiion, Fr.] A huge 
mass of earth, usually faced with soils, 
sometimes with brick, rarely with stone, 
standing out from a rampart, of which 
it is a principal part, and was anciently 
called a bulwark. Harris, 

Toward : but how ^ ay there’s the qupsiioii , 
Fierce the assault, unarm’d the bastion. J'lior. 

Bat. n. s. [bar, Sax. This word seems to 
have given rise to a great number of 
words in many languages ; as, hattre, Fr. 
to beat ; baton, battle, heat, batty, and 
otliers. It probably signified a weapon 
that did execution by its weight, in oppo- 
sition to a sharp edge ; whence whirlbat 
and brickbat.] A heavy stick or club. 

A handsome hat he held. 

On which he leaned, as one far in cld. Spenser, 

lliey were fried in arm chairs, and ihcir bones 
broken with bats. flakewiU, 

Bat. n. s. [vespertilio, the etymology uiv- 
known.] An animal having the body of j 
a mouse and the wings of a bird ; not 
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with feadiert, but with a sort of ikin 
which la extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and suckles 
them. It never grows tame, feeds upon 
flies, insects, and fatty substances, such 
as candles, oil, and cheese ; and appears 
only in the summer evenings, when the 
weather is fine. Calmt. 

When owls do c<y, 

On the hat's back 1 do fiy. Shakesp, 

But tliengjrew reason ciark; that fairxfnr no more 
Could ilie fair forms of good and truth discern ; 

Bats tliey became uho eagles were before ; 

And this they got by tiieir desire to Icui n Davies. 

Some animaTs are placed in the middle betwixt 
two kinds, as bats, which have somctliing of birda 
and beasts. Locke. 

Where swallows in the winter seasi n keep, 

And how the drowsy bat and dormouse sleep. Gay, 

Bat-Fowling, n. s. [from bat and /owl.] 
A paiticular manner of birdcatching in 
the night-time, while they are at roost 
upon perches, trees, or hedges. They 
light torclies or straw, and then beat tile 
bushes: upon which the birds, flying 
to the flames, are caught either with 
nets, or otherwise. 

You would lift the moon out of her sphere, if she 
would rontinuc in it five weeks without changing. 
We should so, and then go a bnl-fonhng Shakesp, 

Bodies liglited at iiignt by lire, must have a 
brighter lustie than da} ; as sacking of cities 
bat fotcling. Peatham. 

R A''r A B i.K . fl d; . [from hate,] Disputable. 

Balahle ground seems to be the ground hereto- 
fore ill (jnestion, whether it b<*h>nged to England of 
Scotland, mg between both kingdoms. Cowell. 

Batch, w. s. [from bake.] 

1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 

'1 he joiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is dri'wn, oi lays them in a warm stable. 

Mortmirs Hudiandry, 

2, Any quantity of any thing made at 
once, so as to have the same qualities. 

Except he were of the same meal and hatch. 

Ben Jonson. 

Ba'tchelor. See Bachelor. , 

Bate. n. s. [perhaps contracted from de- 
bate.] Strife; contention; as, a make bate. 

To Bate. v. a, [contracted from abate,] 

1. To lessen any thing; to retiench. 

Shall 1 bend luw, and in a liondiuan’s key. 
With hated bieutli, and whisp’iing luiinbleness, 
Sav tins Shakesp. Meich. of Venice, 

Nor, envious at the sirrht, will I forbear 
My pltnleons howl, nor bate iny pltiiteous cheer. 

Dryden, 

2. To sink the price. 

W^lien the landholder’s rent falis, he must cither 
bate the labourer’s wages, or not employ, or not 
him. Locke, 

3. lb lessen a demand. 

Ikae me srirnc, and 1 will pay you some, and, as 
most debtors do, promise you iiinnittdy. 

Shake^: Henry Jy. 

4. To cut off ; to take away. 

Bate but the last, and ’da #bal I would say. 

Dryden* s Spasiish Friar, 

To Ratez r. n. 

1. To grow less. s 

Bardolph, am not 1 fallen stsfs^ tflely since this 
last election ? Dyd^noabatell Bo I not dwindle ’ 
Why my slib lu^pilbqot me like an old lady’s 
loose gowik^ Shakesp. Henry IV. 

2. Tol^mit: with of before the thing. 

Abate thy speed, and I will hate ^'mine. 

Dryden. 

Bate seems to have been once the ‘{w 
terite of bite, as Shakespeare uses biting 
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it be riitlier dednoed ^fom &ttt. 

Yet there the steel staid npt. but inly hate 
Deeyp iu his fleshy laSd opeA’d wide a red flood gate. 

• Sp^aer. 

BA'TEFtt* Hi^. [from hate and fulL] 
Contentioua# 

He knew her knunt^ and haunted in tlie same, 
Atfd'(^i«ht kU sheep Iter sht>op in food to thwait ; 

Wkicn soon as it did baleful question frame, 
Hemtg^on knees confess his guilty part* Sidttqf, 

BA'TtWENT. n. s. [ft*om akatement,] 
Diminution: a term only used among 
artificers. 

Yo abate, is to ssaste apiece of stuff ; instead of 
asking liow much was cot ufl, carpenteia ask what 
batement that piece of stuff Inid. 

Mawn's Mechanical Eaercues. 

Bath. n. s. [ba'SS,^ Saxon.] 

1* A hafA is either) hot or cold, either of art 
or nature. Artificial hatAs have been in 
great esteem with the ancients, especially 
in complaints to be relieved by revulsion, 
as inveterate lieadaches, by opening the 
pores of the feet, and also in ciitaneoub 
cases. But the mcxlem practice has great- 
est recourse to tiu* natural halhsi mobt 
df which abound with a tninernl sulphur, 
As appears from their turning silver Jind 
dopper blackish. The cold hatka ure the 
xhOSt convenient springs, or reservatorios, 
^cold waterto wash in,which theancients 
Ifad in great esteem ; and the present age 
can produce abund.uice of noble cures 
performed by them. Quincy, 

Why may not the cold hath, into wlucli they 
plunged Uiemselves, have hud some shnte in their 
cure: Addhson's Spectator. 

2. A state in which great outward heat is 
applied to the body, for the mitigation of i 
pain, or any otlier purpose. 

In the height of this bath, when 1 was more 
Umn half stewed in grease like a Dutch disii, to be 
tiurown into the Thames. 

Shaketp. Merry TViees of Windjtar. 
Sleep, 

The birth of ea^h day’s life, yore Inbour’s bath, 

Balm of iiurt minds. ^ Shakesp. Macbeth. 

I. In chymistry, it generally signifies a 
vessel of water, in which aiio^er is placed 
that retires a softer heat than the naked 
fire. Balnnim Marice is a mistake for 
balneum mavis, a sea or water hat A. A 
sand heat is sometimes called balneum 
mown, or dnereum, Quincy, 

Wo see that the water of things disHlIed in wa- 
ter, which they called the hath, ibifereth not much 
from the water of tilings distilled by fire. 

Bacon's Natural Ilistory. 

4. A sort of Hebrew measure, containing 
the tenth part of an homer, or seven |fal- 
lonsand four pints, as a measure for thmgs 
liquid ; and tliree pecks and three pinta^ 
as a measure for tilings dry. Calmet, 

^ Yap acres of vineyard sh.ill yield one bath, and the 
|j^ of na komer shnll yield an ephah. t. 10. 

Tf B^Tltk *’• *• [ba'Sian, Saxon.] 

1. To wadi, «• in a batb. 

Others on silver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Tlieir ddwny breasts. MiUan*$ Paradite Lott. 

ClianctAg to bathe himself in the river G^dnus, 
through the excessive coldness of these he 

feU skk, near unto death, for three days. Smth. 
t. To supple or soften by the outward 
application of warm liquors* 
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BttAe them, end iNAp theh bodHes sabble die 
while by clysters and Ifhitivehdlnsef. Sur, 
ril bkhe your woundl tg teac|^ my ofience. 

Dryden, 

To wash any tbit}|^ 

Pha^nician vido stood. 

Fresh from her wound, 'l^r bosom bath*d in blood. 

♦ Dryd. 

Man could In tmMU blood tlie centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himself give tray to Cinthia’s wratli. 

Dryden. 

To Bathe, v. n. To be in the water, or 
in any resemblance of a bath. 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
1 cannot tell. Shaken Macbeth. 

llie delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In tlirilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Shaketj). 

The gallants dancing by the river side. 

They bathe in summer, and in winter slitle. Waller. 

But bathe, and. in imperial robes array'd, 

Pay due devotions. Pope*s Odyssey . ! 

BA'TilfO, or An ACTING, prep, [from bate, 
or abafe, Thi'^ word, though a parti- 
ciple in ItbcU* bccms often used as a 
preposition.] pAce|)t. 

The king, voiir bioihoi, coul i not cliojbc an 
advocate, 

Whom I would sooiin 1 1 .u on any subject, 

Bating that only one, his love, than you. Boiee. 

If we consider children, we have little reason to 
tliink Uiut tlie\ bring many ideas with them, hot- 
big, perhaps, some faint ideas of hunger and thiist 

Loche 

Ba'tlet. n. 5. [from bat] A sqtiare piece 
of wood, with a handle, used in beating 
linen when taken out of the buck. 

I romember the kissing <»f her IndUt, and the 
cow’s dugs that her pietty chopt liaiids liad 
milked. ShaKespune 

Bato'on. fi. s. [baston, or baton, Fr. 
formerly spelt baston,] 

1 . A staff or club. 

We came close to the shore, and offered to laud ; 

but straightwuys we saw divers of the people with 
bottom in their* hands, as it were, forbidding ns to 
land. Bacon's New Atalantu, 

Tliat docs not make a man the worse, 

Althougli his shoulders with batoon 

Be claw’d and cudgeli’d to sonic tune. Hudfbras. 

2. A truncheon, or marshal’s Staff; a badge 
of military honour. 

Ba'ttailous. adj, [from baftaille, Fr.] 
Having the appearance of a battle; 
warlike ; with a military appeai'ance. 

He started up, and did hiin&elf prepare 
In sun-bright arms and hattaihuis array. Fairfax. 
llic French came foremost, battailous and bold. 

Faifax. 

A fiery region, stretch’d 
In battailous aspect, anu nearer view 
Bristled with upright beams iununicruble 
Of rigid spears and helmets throng'd. Milton. 

Batta'lia. n. 8. battaglia^ Ital.] 

" . The order of battle. 

Next morning the king put his army into hat^ 
taUa. Clarendon. 

2. The main body of an army in array, 
distinguished from the wings. 
Batta'lion. If. a. [bataillon, Fr,] 

1. A division of an army; a troop; a body 
of forces. It is now confined to the in- 
fantiy, and the number is uncertain, but 
gene^y from five to eight hundred 
men. Some regiments consist of one 
battalion^ and others are divided into 
two, three, or ;more. 

When torrowfl eoiae, they come not single spies, 
But in battaVons. SHakesp. Hamlet. 

Ill this battalion there were two officers, called 
Thenites and Faodarat Toiler. 
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hu ndlim disunited f«U 

111 heaps pn heaps : one fete o erwhelmi them aE 

2. An army. This sense is not now msue. 

Six or seven thousand is tbehr utmost power. 
--iWhy, our battaUon trebles that account. ShoK 
To Ba'ttbn. V. 0 . [a word of doubtftil 
etymology.] 

1. To fiitten, or make fiit ; to feed pkn- 
teously, 

Wc drove afield, 

Batt'fdng our flocks with the fresh dews of 

2. To fertilize. 

Tlie meadows here, with batt'rUng ooseeaiich*^ 
Give spirit to ilic grass ; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage shoots. PhSlio^ 

To Ba'tten. V. ». To grow fet; to live 
in indulgence. 

Follow your function, go and batten on cold bits. 

Shaketp. 

^ Bumisli’d and hatt'ning on their food, to show 
Tlio diligence of careful herds below, Dryden, 
The laay glutton safe at home will keep, 

Indulge his sloth, and batten on his sleep. Vryden, 
As Hi full length the pamper’d monarch 1^, 
Batt'ning in ease, and slumbering life away. Gtaih 
mice, full blythe and amicable, 

Batten lieside erle Kiihert’s table. Prior 

White paddling ducks the standing lake desire. 
Or batt'ning bogs roll in tlic sinking mire. 

Gay's Pastorak. 

Ba'ttrn. w. s, a word used only by 
workmen. 

A /wtUfn ii> a scantling of wood, two, three, 
four inches broad, seldom above one thick, aia. 
the length unliiuilcd. JVfmoii. 

To BA' ITER. V. a. [batfre, to beat, Fr.] 

1. To bfat ; to beat down ; to shatter : 
frequently used t)f w^alls thrown down 
by artillery, or of the violence of engine* 
of war. 

To appoint battering rams against the gates, te> 
cast u mount, and to build a fut r Etektel. 

I'iiese haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon shot. 

And made me almost yield upon my knees. 

Shakesp. 

Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter'd been with gulden rain : 

Thunder it.s»*lf liad fail’d to pass. Walter, 

Be then the na\al stores the natiem’s care. 

New ships to build, and batUr'd to repair. Drydtn. 

2. To wear with beating. 

Crowds to the castle mounted up the street, 
Batt'ring the pavement witli their coursers feet. 

Dryden. 

If you have a silver saucepan for the kitclien 
use, let me advise you to batter it well ; this will 
shew constant good lioiiseke^iug. 

Swijt's Directions to the Cook. 

3. Applied to persons, to wear out with 
service. 

The batter'd veteran strumpets here 
Pretend at least to bring a modest ear. Southern, 

I am a poor old haltered fellow, and 1 would 
willingly end my days in peace. 

Ai^thnot's Ilistory rf John Bull. 
As the same dame, experienc’d in her trade, 

By names of toasts retails each batter'd jade. 

Pm, 

To Ba'tter. V, n, A word used only by 
workmen. 

The side of a wall, or any timber, that bulges 
firom its bottom or foundation, is said to batter. 

Mown, 

Ba'tteR. n, 8, [from To hatter,] A 
mixture of several ingredients beaten 
together with some liquor; so called 
from its being so much beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has tn^’d 
Turkey poults fresh from th’ egg in fcotter fry ’d. 

ITfeg. 
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Ba'ttsrbb. ». *. ♦irf<er:J {fethct 
fcittew. ' ' , 

Ba'tTBIIT. ir'*. [fisuBhiiiMer, or hattene. 
Ft.] 

1. Theactofbi^tteHpg.' 

Strong wars they mike, and crnd hatWrv bend, 
’Gainst sort of reason, it to overthniw. JfWry Q 
Earthly minds, like mod walJs, resist the strong- 
est fcattmea. _ , . , 

i. The instruments with which a t<mn is 
battered, placed in ordier for action ; a 
line of cannon. 

Where is best place to make our next,?— 
think at the north gate. Shaheip* Henry VI. 
ft plants this reasoning and that argumeut, this 
Wnst'nucnce end that distinction, Ukc so many in- 
tellectual batleria, till at loBfftli it forces tt.way 
and passage into tiio obsliiiale inclosed trutli. iautn. 

Sec, and revere th’ artillery m heev n,^ 

Drawn by the gale, or by the tempest dnven : 

A dreadfiil fire the floating butx'ries make, 

O’erlurn the mountain, and tlic forest shuKe. 

Blacknwre. 

3. The frame, or raised work, upon which 
Gannons are mounted. 

4. [Inlaw.] A violent striking of «iy man. 
In an action against a striker, one may be 
found guilty of the assault, yet acquit- 
ted of the battery. There may tliercfore 
be assault without battery; but battery 
always implies an assault^ Chamhei's. 

Wliy docs he sufFer this rude knave now to 
knock* liini about the sconce with a duty hhovcl, 
and will not tell him of his action and baitei'uf 

Snakesp, 

Sir, qu(»* the lawyer, not to flutter ye, 

You have as good and fair a battery 

As lu art can wish, and need not shame 

1 he proudest man altve to claim. Hvdifrt'as. 

Ba'ttish. adj. [from bat] Resembling 
a bat. 

'fo be out Idle in a battUh humour. 

Gentleman Jn^tructuL 

BATTLE, n. 5. [bataille, Fr.] 

1 . A fight ; an eneounter between oppo- 
site arinic.s. We generally say a bait ft 
<jf many, and a combat of two. 

Tlu Kui'li'ib army, ti>nt divided was 
Into two parts, is how conjoin’d in one i 
yind meaus to gin. you ImtiU p»-cseiitly. Shahesp. 

1 lie hnlih done, and they within our power, 
Stjo’il nexer see his pardon. ^ Shakesp. 

The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
Uie stump. FeeUi, 

So they joined buttle^ and the heathen being 
discomti led fled into the plain. 1 Maccabees 

2. A body of forces, or division of an 
army. 

Tlio king divided his army into three battla ; 
whereof the vanguard only, with wrings, came to 
figh^t. ^ Bacon. 

3. The main body, as distinct from the 
tran and roar. 

Angus led the avant-guard, himself followed 
with the b^ttilc a good distance behind, and after 
came the arrier. Ilttyivard. 

4- Wc ‘•ay to join battle; to give battle. 
To Ba'ttle. V, n, [batailler, Fr.] To 
join battle ; to contend in fight. 

Tifl ours by craft and by surprise to gain : 

Tis yours to meet in arms, and battle in the plain. 

rrior. 

We receive accounts of ladles battling it on both 
sides. Addison. 

I own, he hates an action base, 
lits vittues battlins; wlUi his place. Swift. 

Ba'ttlb-arkat. n. b, [See Battle 
and Array.] Array, or order, of 
battle. 

Two parties of fine women, placed in the op- 
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positeaido seome44MP 
(ma«agMiutaaetlier. , 

addently, probably th^ same wi^ aAiV^.; 

Certain tinners, as they were' woAmgV roiittB; 
spear heads, hattfe-am, amt swords of ^Per, 
wrapped in unen clouts. • CWw. 

Ba'ttledoor. ft. s, [so calledi from 
taken for a flat boerdi and bat^for 
striking,] An instrument with a handle 
and a flat board, used in pla^ to strike a 
ball or shuttlecock. * , 

_ Piay-things, ^ hich arc* above their skill, as tops, 
gigs, battUd^s, and the like, which are to oc 
used with labour, should indeed be procurecUhem. 

Lnehe. 

Ba'ttlemrnt. n. a. [generally supposed 
to be formed from battle, as the parts 
from whence a building is defended 
against assailants; perhaps only cor*^ 
rupted from btitiment, Fr.} A wall raiaed 
round the top of a building, with em|^ra- 
sures, or interstices, to look through^ to 
to annoy an enemy. 

And fix’d his head upon our hattlcntenfs. 

Shake spear t 'a Muebei h , 

Thou slialt make a battlement for thj roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thy house, If any man 
fall. Deuteronomy. 

Through tills we pass 
IT p to the highest battlement , from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham, 

Their standard, planb'd on (lie halflement, 
Desf’air and death among the soldieis seat Dryd. 

No, I shan’t envy him, whoe’er he be, 

I’liat stands upon flic hattlcmenU of State ; 

I’d rather he seem c than greul Kmris. 

I'lie weighty mallet deal*} resounding blows, 

Till the proud battlemenU lw‘r tow’rs indose. Gay. 

Ba'tty. adj, [from bat,] Belonging to 
a bat.] 

Till oVr their brows death, counterfeiting deep, 
With leaden leg*, and6(iUy wings doth cri*ep. 

Shakesp 

BaVauoy. n, 8. A kii d of cloak or 
surlout. 

T^t the loop’d havaroy the fop embrace, 

Or Ids deep cloak be spatter’d o’er with lace. Cay, 

BaubkfA n, 8, A word used in Scotland, 
and the norlhem counties, for a half- 
pennjy. 

1’ho’^in the draw’rs of my japan bureau, 

To lady Gripcall I tfie Ca*’sar8 show, 

’Tis equal to her ladyship or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch bauhee. 

Bramst. Man <f Taste. 

Ba'vin. n. 8, [of uncertain derivation.] A 
stick like those bound up in faggots; a 
piece of waste wood. 

He rambled up and down 
With shallow jesters and rash 6rrwn wlu, 

Soon kindled, and soon burnt. Situkesp. lleHrp IV. 

F«»r moulded to the life in clouts 
Th’ have pick'd from dunghills thereabouts, 

He’s mounted on a ha/cl bavin, 

A rropM malignunt baker gave him. Hudihras. 

The truncheons make billet, bavin, and ruais. 

Mortimer. 

To Baulk. See Balk. 

Ba'wble. n, s, [Baubellum, in barbarous 
Latin, signified a jewel, or any thing 
valuable, but not necessary. Omnia 
btmbella sua dedit Othoni, Hoveden. 

A 


Probably from beau, Fr.] A gewgaw 
a trifling piece of finery; a thin^ of 
more show than use ; a trifle. It is in* 

g neraJ, whether applied to persons orj b 
tags, a term of contempt ^ 
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♦h \ . Shaifespear^yi^lh, 

^ A cuotora cnmrt, a batoble, a silken pie. Smtkew, 

r ' mtepchaage mfid 

no^ns, sve shwi tratnbfc toy s and ban/Met. * ~ 

Governmern ^thiTon^e. 

This ilmil he writ to fright thr^ away, * 
Wtlwdntw their little bmmet, wlieni they 

Alody^ wsteikiioedfraieitlieriflgans wet Metis • 
wji^i bnii^4eeivf84i^4l 

Oat auth’of tfW, 

Presents you now a bawble of a j>lay,"* ‘1^ 
InmngHii|i^vkyiuer , • CreOftiUle, 

•Aj fitfince, too morneaS lia ia ctrpwn’dr 
Inherits cxety virtue hnmd, ' *' 

As emblems of tlii: sovereign now r, 

k Like other dm TowV,‘ . « 

cootmqptil’ta: » word ivot now in u^e, 

except; in opAiv^rsatinn, , ^ j 

A bavbbng vcsstl xyus hc,raptam ofj 
For shallow draught and hulk unprized ; 

With Mich Bufcll scatliCul grapjdft did he make, 
moat noble bottom of our fleet- MuOaiep. 

BA'wnjocncw II. 8, [perhaps front beau, or 
baude and cock,] A familiar word, 
which seems to signify the same as Am 
felhw. 

Why, how now, mS^tbau'Ctickf how dqstt^u 
chuck? fjiala'spcure‘8 Twifth Night 

BAW^. n, 8. Ibaudel old Fr.] A pro 
curer, or procuress ; one (hat rntroducer 
men and w-pmen tp^'cach othcr^ foi^ tht 
promotion of^ deliauchery. 

If your worship will take order for the dfsbe 
and the knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. 

Shakdsp, 

This comiqodity, 

This bawd, (Tils broker, tlvis alt-changiprwofd, i 
Hath drawn him from his own detcrmiivd aid. 

^ Shahesp. 

Our author calls colobting icnasormis, the biwd 
of her sister design ; she dresses her up, she paints 
her, she procures for the design, and makes |ovt‘rs 
for her. Dryden, 

To Bawd. r. n, ^from the noun.] To 

procure ; to provide gallants with strum- 
pets. 

Lcucippc is 'agent fbr tlie king’s luat, and bawds, 
at the same dine, for tlm whole etturt- ,4ddiioii. 

And in four mon(il^ a letter'd narridan i , 
Now nothing’s left, bitt vrither’d, pate, ‘and 
shi'niilT, * > 

To bawd for olliors, and go shares witji punk. i 

Swift. 

BA'WDXLY.adv. [from bawdy,] Obscenely. 

Ba'wdiness, «. 8, [from bawdy.] Ob- 
sceneness. 

BA'wDRHiE. n, s, [See BALDRict^,] A 
belt. , , , 

:ids too tlie virmns temol^s emwu^d ; 
ill swords wofc at thfeirthi^sfVith 
hound. « CAapmmtlihi&ad. 

Bawdry, n. s. [cotitedi^d frdtei imtadtry, 
the practice of a bawAj 

1. A wicked practice of procur 
bringing whprjEi^ and rc^iueStti 

Chcatinji; andt^feii^^go In the 

5 ’ Vhnrangt. 

2 . Obsijjj^tyi tmehaete language. 

Pr*yttiee aay on ; fur a jig, or a tale of 
syary, or he ^eps. 


*rhe youUis pill sworU* 
silver oawdrich t 


ShakesMora's Hbmlet. 


.^TThavc no salt ; no bawdry he dotfi mean : 
his language, » obiedne, 


Bm dbmon. 
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It is most certaiQj that barefhced bawdry U the 
poorest prete&ce to wit imaginable. Vryden. 

Ba'wdt. iU0, [front Obsceipe; ua 
diaste : general^ aiijdiM to language. 

The bourn wind that kiiees all it meets, 

Is hush*d within the heilow mine of earth 
And will not hear ’t. ^ Skaketp. (Mello. 

< Only they, 

That como to hear a merry bMy piiiy. 

Will be deceiv’d. ^ j ShaJeesp. 

Not oim poor bawdy jeat shall dare appear ^ 

For now w batter'd wtentt stnlih^ts here 
Pretend at least to bi«og o modest eai^ Stpithem, 

Ba'wby-house. If. s, A hjQfipe nkere 
traffick is made by yvidGeonm and 
debauchety. ' ‘ \ 

Has the pope late^ shut up the 5aiM2i^iUlet, dr} 
does he continue to lay a tax upon SSh ? '* J 

Ta Bawl. «. ii.X*a/<5,^ti.] , ^ 

1. To hoot.; tofry 

whether fo^^,|py ^ jwijl!!., al> 

ways used., in contem’]^ ' ' 

They bawl for freedom in their senseless mood* 
And Atill remit, tWheh ttudi would vet tboih^free. 

^ tf u I - 1 , ‘t. **r< < M Wtort. 

To cry the cause np heretofore, t ^ 

And bawl the bi^ops out of dour. Tfi^wrai. 
Thrthttfh dti thick sha0tes‘ tH' etj^tna^ sdribbler 
baiok. t j »>,( . . 

Afid Shhk'eV the statues on their pedestah. Drydeii- 
Ftoid his lov’d home no lucid him«dati>dmw<;’ 
The quae’s ncid ^rpes tie never itiw, 

Norpeard at bawUng bars corrupted UW. Vrvded. 

jtppd menaces wer^ h^ard, an^ foul di^race, 
And bawling infamy , in ladi'ua^* base. 

Till sense was lost in sound, and silence hed Uie 
place. i 

So on the tuneful Mamrita’s totiuuo > 

The list’ning iiynmhs and r,ivish’d Iwroes huiiK ; * 
But cits and fpps the heav Vborii luusick bluine, 
And bawl, aiul hies, and damn Itei into fame. Smith. 

I have a race *4 orderly clderfy p^’o|dc, w ho 
oau bawl when I am deaf, and treau sofd^ i^hen 1 
am only giddy and would sluc^). Snnf\. 

2« To cry as a froward child. 

A little child was bawling, and a woman chiding 
it. V Kftrangc. 

If they were never suffered to have what they 
cried for, they would never, with bawling and 
peevishness, contend for mastery. Locke. 

My husband took him ki, a dirty boy } it was 
the business of the servants to attend him, the 
rogue did bawl and make such a noise. 

Arbuthnot*i HietOry of John Bull. 

To Bawl. v. a. Tu proclaim as a crier. 

It grieved me when 1 saw labours, which had 
cost so much, bawled about by common iiawkcrs. 

Swtjt. 

BaWrel. h. s. a kind of hawk. Diet, 
Ba'wsin. «. s. A badger. Diet. 

Bay. aiff, [badius, I^i.] 

A bay horse is what is inclining to a chesnut ; 
and this colour is various, cithei a light bay or a 
dark bay, according as it is less or more deep. 
There are also coloured horses, that are called 
dappled ham All bay horses are commonly called 
brown by the commoii people. 

All bay horses have black manes, which distiii< 
guish them from the sorrel, that have red or white 
manes. 

There arc light ham and gilded bam, which are 
somewhat of a yellowish colour, llic chesnut 
batf is that which comes nearest to the colour of 
the chesnut. Furrier’# Diet, 

c.aj lord, you gave good words the other day of 
a brnt ooar^ 1 rode on. ’Tis yours because you 
uked It. Shakesp. 

Poor Tom ! psond of heart to ride on a bay trot- 
ting horse over four lndi*d tnidges, Shaketp. 

His colour grey. 

For beauty daiiplcd, or brightest bay, Dryd. 

BAY. ». ». [oaye, Duteh.] 

]. An ojpemng into the land, where the 
water u shut in on all aides, except at 
4w entrance. 
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A reverend Syraensan moreliantt 
Who put mjJnckfty tntp SkaJten, 

We have also some yiN^s in" the ‘tnkift of the 
sea, and some hajp upon thb |Ami«for90iiie works, 
wherein is require mbititBA vipottr of the sea. 

’ ^ Bacon. 

^ HaU, sacred ^{tndb«f^<hlscri^ 

I view the world's teiApcsttiodkoea. Roectmnm. 

When tir dat sea, within tbU bay they creep. Dryd. 

* Someofyiih^hatc^^. ‘ ‘ Dryden. 

2. A pond head raiem to keep in dtot^ of 
watef Tor driving a tnill; ‘ # - ' < t 

BAY. If. r. Fa iigtriAeg the last 

^ eatreniit^j as, AHtereneeest atoeitotas. 
Boikau. inmornot U iji ike bUmoH dio- 
It is takeii iVhia ej^^f^thebkrk- 
< a hand, itoid Whence mjgnified 
the condition of a st^ When the hounds 
were almost upon him.[| ' 

1. The state of any thing surrounded by 
^nemies, and obliged to face them by an 
impossibiirtv of escape. 

Inis ship, tdt fifteen nours, iatc Hkc a stag 
among hounds at tlie hai/* and was sieged and 
fought with, in turn, by fifteen .^reat sllips* 

Bacoy $ H ar with Sjpain. 

Fair liborty^ pursued and meant a prey 
To lawless power, here turn’d, and stood at bay. 

, j, Denham. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden’d by desnair. lie stood at bay; 

Besolv’d on death, lie dissipates his fears, 

And bounds ahift against the pointed spears. Dryd. 

2. Some writers, perhaps mistaking me 
meaning, have used bnj; as referred to 
the assailant, for distance beyond which 
no approach could be njuide. 

AH* nf’d with noble eninlatjon, strive ^ 

And with a storm of darts to distance drive 
Tho Tromn cldef ; who, held at bay. from far 
* * ( VulcaniHii orb sustain’d the w,»r. 


On his Vulcanian orb sustain’d the^ w-ar. Dryden. 

We have now, for ten years together, tiirued 
the whole force and cxpence* of the war, where the 
enemy was best able to hold ya at a bay. Su iJl, 
Bay. n. a. In architecture, a term used to 
signify the magnitude of a building; as, 
if a bam consists of a floor and two heads, 
where they lay com, tliej* call it a bam 
of two bays. These bai/s are from 
fourteen to twenty feet long, and floors 
from ten to twelve broad, and usually 
twenty feet long, which is the breadth 
of the barn. BuHder^s Diet. 

If this law hold ill Vienna ten years. I’ll rent the 
fairest house in it after threepence a bay. Shakesp. 

There may be kept one thousand bushels in each 
bay, there being sixteen hayt, each eighteen feet 
long, about seventeen wide, or three hundred 
square feet in each bay. Mortimer. 

Bay Tree, [faurtts, Lat} The tree, as is 
generally thought, which is translated 
laurel, and of which honorary garlands 
were anciently made. 

I have seen the wicked in great power, and 
spreading himself like a green Aay tret. Ftalms. 

Bay. It. 8. A poetical namefor an honoraiy 
crown or garland, bestowed as a prise 
for any kind of victory or excellence. 
Beneath his reim shall Eusden wear the bay$.Pop€. 

To Bay. r. «. {abboyer^ Fr,] 
i. To bark as a dog at a tlnef; <«* at the 
game which he pursues. 

And ail the while she stood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never cease to hay. Fatty Q. 

The hounds at nearer distance boarsdy bay*d ; 
The hunter close pursued the visionary roaia ; 

She rent the heavn with loud laments, imploiing 
aid. FabUi. 
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S. [FVom bay, an inclosed place.] 
compaM.about; to shut in. 

^ We Me at the Stake, 

And bay*d about with n 


Toeii' 


^ many enemies. Shdke^. 

To Bat. o. «. To follow with barking ; 
totekaet. 

1 was with Hercules and Cadmus once. 

When imtUe wood of Crete they bay'd the boar 
Wth hoakds of Sparta. SheSte^ 

If he sboflld do so, 

He leaves Ids back unarm'd, the French and Wckh 
Baying him at the heeh. Shakesp. 

Bay Salt made of sea water, whickv 

receives its consistence from the heat of 
.the sun, and is so called from its brown 
colour. By letting the sea water into 
square pits or basons, its surface being 
struck and agitated by the rays of the 
sun, it thickens at first imperce^ibly, and 
becomes covered over with a slight crust. 
Which hardeningbythecontinuanceof the 
heat, is wholly converted into salt. The 
water in this condition is scalding hot, and 
the crystallization is perfected in eight, 
ten, or at most fifteen days. Chamb. 

All eruptioni of air, though small and slight, 
gyve sound, which we call crackling, pulhiig, spiW 
ting, dec. as in bay salt imd bay leaves, cast inSc 
fire. ^ Bacon. 

Bay Window. A window jutting out- 
ward, and therefore forming a kind of 
bay or hollow in the room. 

It hath bay windows transparent us barricadoeo. 

Shakesp 

Bay Yam* A denomination sometimes 
used promiscuously with woollen yam, 

Chamb* 

Ba'yard. ft. s. [from hoF.I A bay horw. 

Blind bayard moves the mill. Philips 

Ba'yonet. II. $ [hayonette, Fr.] A short 
sword or dagger fixed at the end of a 
musket, by which tlie foot hold ofl* tbs 
horse. 

One of the black spots is long and slender, and 
resembles a dagger or bayonet* Woodward. 

Bayze. See Baize. 

BDELLIUM, n. t. [;JJkxx.o,; nr!?*T3 ] 
An aromatick gum brought from the La* 
vant, used as a medicine, and a perfume. 
Bdellium is mentioned both bythe ancient 
naturalists, and in Scripture ; but it n 
doubtful whether any of these be the 
same with the modem kind. Chamb* 

This bdellium is a tree of the bigness of an ofivu, 
whereof Arabia hath great plenty, which yieldeth 
a certain gum, sweet to smell to, but bitter in 
taste, called also bdellium. Tho Hebrew s take tim 
loadstone for bdellium. Baleigb* 

To BB. V. n. [This word is so remarkably 
irregular, that it is necessary to set down 
many of its terminations. 

Present. / am, thou art, he is, we are, 6sc* 
eom, eapr, ip. apon. Sax* 
I was, thou wait or wert, 
paejie, 

we were, Arc. 
pap, psepon. Sax. 

The conjunctive mood. 
thou beest, he be, we be, See* 
bipt, bco, beon, Sax.] 

1* To have some certain state, condition* 
quality, or accident; as, the man is wise. 

156 


Preter. 


^ I was, i 

1 he was, 
t pap, 


I be, 
beo. 
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By their proicrlptioiiif Cicero hdng one. Shaken* 
"He hath to-night Ml ha onusuaT pleasure. 


B# what thou Hop^tt to he, or what thou«ft> 
Besiim to death, it it not worth enjoying. Shtke^. 

Be but about 

To w she <1 a goodly lady, and 

The justice of your hearts will add thereto, 

Tils pity she it not honest, honourable. Shakerp. 

Let tnetu shew the former things what they he 
that we may consider them. JmieA. 

Therefore 6e sure, , . - 

Thou^ when the bridegroom with his feastful 
friends . 

Passes to bliss at the mid hour of night. 

Hast gain'd thy entrance, irirgln wise and pure. 

® Milton. 

It is not easy to discern what such men would 
bent. . . Stillingfleet. 

To say a man has a clw idea of quantity, with- 
out knowing how great it is, is to say, he has the 
clear idea or the number of the sands, who knows 
not how many they he, tacke. 

% It is the* auxiliary verb by which the 
verb passive is iormed. 

The wine of life it drawn, and the mecr leas 
It left this vault to brag of. ^ Shakesp. 

To exist ; to have existence. 

The times have been, 

That when the brains were out the man would 
die. Macbeth. 

Here CLUse, ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance 
end, 

Troy is no more, and can no more offend. Dryden. 

All til’ impossibilities, which poets 
Count to extravagance of loose description. 

Shall sooner be. ^ Rowe. 

1*0 be, contents his natural desire : 

He asks no angel’s wing, nor seraphS lire. Pope. 

4. To have something by appointment or 
rule. 

If all political power be derived only from 
Adam, and he to descend only to his successive 
heirs, by the ordinance of God, and divine insti- 
tution, tins is a right antecedent and paramount to 
all goveninicnt. Jjocke. 

5, Jut BE. Do not meddle with ; leave 
untouched. 

Let he, said he, my prey. Dryden. 

BEACH, n. s. The shore, particularly 
tliat part that is dashed by the waves ; 
tlie strand. 

llie fislicrnien, that walk upon the beach. 
Appear like mice. iihahetp. King Uar. 

iJeej) to the rocks of hell the gather’d beach 
They msten'd, and the mole immense wrought on 
Over the f niniiig deep. MUton. 

lliey find the washed amber further out upon 
the baches and shores, where it lias been longer 
exposed. T-Tooduxircl. 

Be^ached, adj. [from beach*] Exposed 
to the waves. 

Tini(>u hath made his everlasting mansion 
Ut)oii the beached verge of the salt flood ; 

Which, once a day, with his embossed froth 
The turbulent surge shall cover. ^tahesp, 

Be'achy. a^\ [from beach,] Having 
beaches. 

'Hie beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune’s hips. * 

Be'acon. n. 8 , [beacon, Sax. from been 
a signal, and becnan, whence beckon, to 
make a signal.] 

I. Something raised on an eminence, to be 
fired on the approach of an enemy, to 
alarm the country. 

His blaamgeyes, like two bright shining shicldsj 
Did burn with wrath, and sparkled living fire ; 

As two broad beaeont set in open fields 

Send forth their flames. Fotrti Queen. 

Modest doubt is caU’d 
The beacon of the wise. 
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The king kofimd to account of Perkin ^as a 
May-gaaiei yet had giv^ order fof the yratohmg 
of heaeant upon the coasts, and erectinc niere 
whore they stood too thin. Bacon, 

No fiariuas beaeont cast their blase afar, 

Tlie dreadftu signal of inva^ve w|if. ^ Oay, 

2. Marks erected, or lights made m^the 
night, to direct navigators in their cour- 
ses. and warn them from rock^ alniUows, 
and sandbanks. 

Bead. «. s. [bekbe prayer, , Saxon.]* 

1. Small globes or balls of glass or pearly I 
or other substances strung upon athread^ { 
and used by the Romanists to couni 
their prayers; from whence the plnrase 
to tell beads, or to be at one’s beads, is 
to be at prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place, , 

Who all this while wm busy at her beadt. 

' • Fairy Queen* 

Thy voice I seem hi every hynm to hear, 

With ev’ry bead I drop too sott a tear. Pope. 

2. Little balls worn about the neck rot 
ornament 

With scarfs and fans, and double charge df 
brav’ry. 

With amber bracelets, beadt, and ail such knav’ry. 

Shakesp. 

3. Any globular bodies. 

Thy spirit within thee liath been so at war. 
That Voos of sweat have stood upon thy brow. 

Shakesp. 

Several yellow lumps of amber, almosl \i)sebead%, 
with one side flat, had fastened themselves to thp 
bottom. Boyle. 

Bead Tree, [azedarach*] A plant. 

Be'adle. fi. 8, [bybel, Sax. a messenger; 
bedeau, Fr. bedel^ Span, bedelle, Dutch.] 

1. A messenger or servitor belonging to a 

court. Cowell* 

2. A petty officer in parishes, whose busi- 

ness it is to punish petty ofienders. 

A doc’s obey'd in oflice. 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand ; 

Why dost thou lash that whore ? ^ Shakesp. 

Tliey ought to be taken care of in this condi- 
tion, either by the beadle or tlie magistrate. 

Spectator. 

'Their common loves a lewd abnndon’d pack, 
The beadles lash still flagrant on their back. Prior. 

Be'adrom- n. s. [from bead and roll.] A 
catalogue of those who are to be men- 
tioned at prayers. 

The king, for the better credit of his espials 
abroad, did use to liave them cursed by name 
amongst the beadroll of the king's enemies. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Bb'adsman. n* 8* [from bead and man*] 
A man employed in praying, generally 
in praying for another. 

All holy hospital. 

In which seven headmen, that had vowed all 
Their life to service of high heaven’s king. 

Fairy Queen. 

In thy danger. 

Commend thy grievance to niy holy prayer ; 

For I will be thy beadsman, A^entme. Shakesp. 

Bb^aolb. n. «. [bigle, Fr.] A small hound 
with which hares are hunted. 

The rest were various huntings. 

The graceful goddess was array'd in green ; 

About her feet were little beagles seen, 

Tliat watch'd witli upward eyes the morions of 
their queen. Dryden't Fables. 

To plains with well-bred beagles we repair. 

And trace the mazes of the cirding hare. Pops, 

BEAK. n. 9. [hte, Fr. pig, Welsh.] , 

1. The bill or homy mouth of a bird. 
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H»saw the raV«tii|wi|fa their horny Maw. 

Food to Eiyah b^ag, MiWa PaiwMe R^, 

I'lie magpye, lightii^ on the atooky < 

SlbQd ehattVmg with incessant d|n, i 

And with her beak gaVc many a knock. Sv^ 

2. A piece of bra^n like beidt, >fix4d at 

tiSe end ^ of the ancient' gi^iee^^witb 
which ti^^^roed their It 

cen now be used only for ]^it 

ofarfiip.' ' 

With boilini^pitohy aildliwtiear at kind. 

From friendly Sweden brought, theseaintiM>ps; 
Which o'eSf icaWaves withstand, 

And snak,c them frupi the tisuig beak in dropf^ 

3. A beak is a little '^ocr,^'at thb 

an inch long, turned up mcFfhi^i^d in 
upon ihe fiM-pait of tbc'WSf.' 

Far^er*i^ct. 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a oeak; 
aa, the spout of a cup ; a prominence of 
land. 

Cndd^ml^nk*^ from a ure|l-advanccd promois- 
tory, wliicii entitled it beak, taketh a prospect of 
the rivet, u f Cqrew^t Storvey, 

Be'akbd. adj, [from beak*] Havbg a 
beak ; having the form of a beak. 

And question^ every gnst of rugged wufds. 
That blows from off each beaked promontory 


BbUkeil. n. 8* [from beak,] A cup with 
a spout in the form of a bird^s bew. 

Aid into pikes and musquetfers 
Stamp! btakers, cupk, and porringers. HtMnm* 

With dulcet bev'niM this the Maker croWh'd, 
Fair in the midst, with gilded cups around. 

Pope'i OHitey 

Beal. ft. Sf Ibolfa, Ita|.] A whelk or 
pimple. 

To Beal. v. a. [from the noun.^ u To 
ripen ; to gather matter, or epfne to a 
head, as a sore does. 

BEAM. ft. 8* [beam. Sax. a tree.] 

1. The main piece ef timber that supports 
the house. 

a heain is the largest piece of w^d in » biildlinfo 
which always lies croas the building or tbe wm^ 
serving to support the principal rafters 'of the 
roof, and into which tlie f&et of the principal rdfters 
are framed. No biiildiqg has less tlian two beam, 
ohc at each lirad Into these, file jd^ilers of the 
garret floor are also firamiSd ; ancL U the building 
be of timber, the teazel-tenons of jkhe posts am 
framed. The proportions of beam, in^pr near 
London, are fixed oy act of parliament. 'A beam, 
fifteen feet long, must be seven inches on nut side 
its square, and five on the other ; if it be ^teeii 
feet long, one side must be eight inches, the oUier 
six ; and so proportionable to their lengths. 

BwMeFtDkt. 

Tlie building of living creatures is like the 
building of a timber house ; the walls and other 
parts have columns and beasns, but tlie Iroocfit tile, 
or lead, or stone. Baron. 

He heav’d, with more Uiati hnman force, to move 
A weighty stone, the labour of a team. 

And rais’d from tlience he reach’d the neighb’ring 
beam* myden* 

2. Any large and long nioMoftimlMr: a 
beam muat ^ve mon length than thick- 
ness, by sifSia ftisttoiiwuished Bnm a 
block. . 

But Lycos, swifter. 

Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behind. 
And snatches at the beam he first can find. 

Dryden t JEneid* 

3. That part of a balance at the ends of 
which the scales are suspended. 


Ifl? 
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Poise the cause injustice* equal scales, 
Whose beam stauds sure, whoiofightful cause pre* 
vails. Shaketp. 

If the length of the sides in the balance, and the 
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We say to bear a bMrtn, toktor senow or re* 
prqach, to bear a name, to Ufr g grudge, to bear\ 
hear children* Tw wm is used 
‘ WatU. 


They bear him upyn 4he thoiider ; they currv 
that fyire Imrdrtis^ i . 1 Kings. 


fruit, or to 

— „ , , in very different senses. 

weights at the ends, be both equal, tlK* beam will a rfsarmr 
beahori«>ntM»Uu«ion: butifWthertheweigbti, ' 

alone be equal, or the distances alone, tlie hram 
will accordingly decline. 

4, The ham oiC a s^. 

And taimht tlie woods to echo to the stream 
His draadfit ohaJirntfe, ami his clasliing beam, 

iJenlum. 

6. The pole of a chariot," that piece ofj 
wood which between the horsea. 

Juturna heard, and, seir/d with mortal faar,> 

Forc'd from heaps cbaclpt^rj 

t ^ Drudehl 

0. Athong ireaYvt^, n eylindritial pJece of 
wood belonffh'i^tothe loottn, oti widfehthe 


web ife ^adTaally xoUed as it is wove. 
TlmisUff pfTns spear was Uku^a weaver's bean 

1 Chron. 

T* Bsam 0 f m Anchor^ The straight 

K t or shank of an anchor, to wliich the 
k^jqre^aptenecl. 

6. Beam C^mpaisei, A wooden or brass 
instrumefnt, with sliding sockets, to carry 
several shilling points, in order to draw 
drcleg with very long radii ; and useful 
ii^ projections, for drawing the 

fumituxe on wall dials. Harris, 

0L Upinnelntam, Sax. a ray of the sun.] The 
ray of light emitted from some luminous 
boay, or received by the eye. 

Pile ton hills on the Tarneian n>ck, 

KluU the precipitation might down stretch 
Below the beam of sigiit. _ Shakesp. Cmolanm. 


Pleasing, yet cold, like Cynthia’s silver beam. 

Jhigien, 

As hcav'n’s blest bean turns vinegar more sour. 

Pape. 

To Beam* v, n, [from the noun,] To 
emit rays or beams, , 

Each eimnntion of his fires 
That beam on earth, each virtue he insprr<*s. Pape. 
Beam 'Vrte, A i^eei^s of wild service. ' 
Be' AMY. odj, [from’^eam.] 

1. Radiant ; shining ; emitting beams, 

All-sCcing sun i 

Hide, hide hi shameful night, thy beamy head. 

Smith. 

2. Having 1 hew^ight or massinessof abeam. 

His doublc*bitmg ajee, and heamxi yicar ; 

Each asklUg a gigantic force to rear. Uryd. Fables. 

3. Having horns or antlers. 

House uom thdir desert dens (he bristled rage 
Of boars, and bmtny sUgs in toils engage. 

Drydens I irgil. 

Bean. n. s, [faba, Lat.] 

The species are, 1. I’hC common garden beam. 
2. The hor^ bean, 'fhere are several varieties of 
the garden hettn% differing either In eolour or sl?re. 
The prinei j)al sorts " hit 1\ are cull ivated in England, 
are tiie Muza^i, Uic smaU lisbun, ^ Spanish, 
the Tokay, die Sainh^ich, and VVindsor beatiJi. 
The Mazagun bean is brouglit from a setliemt'iit 
of the PorUigut se, on the coast of Africa, of the 
same nann* ^ and is iiy far the bc&t sort to plant 
ftp <‘^0 !>• r. 

^ 1m alluwftftoe of oats and beans for his horse was 
|pt»ter the®! hiaf jmu ney required. Swift. 

Bean Caper yhbago.] plant. 

Bean Ttrsail, An herlfc. 

To BKAR. V. pret. / bore, or bare; 
jmrt. pass, bore, or horn. flK'f)fmn,bepan, 
Sax* (Miran^ Gotiiick. It is soundM ^ 
bare, as the are in core and dare,] 

I . This is a word used with such latitude, 
that it is not easily explained. 


an eagle /sfindtjlj lU her Jheit, ihitterctb ^er 
her young, 'spreSaeth aofoad her wings, taketli 
them, heareth them on her win|^. VeiUerapumy. 

Wc see s6me, ilrho we think have hard kss ot 
1 the burden, rewaraca qbove purikelves. 

L ^ ’ Mea^rfPUty. 

a. To <ionvey or cajTjr, 

My message to the ghost of Priam bear ; 

Tell him a uerw A^hiUes sem thee there. 


Drydens JEneid, 
I Ajgucst like him, a Ikojanguest before, 

In anew of friendship, sought the S])artan shore. 
And raviah’d Helen from ncr husband bore. 

Garth, 

4,, To carry as a mark of authority. 

1 do emnniit into your hand 
‘ Th’ unstained sword that you have us’d to hear, 

[ ^ Shaketip. 

5* To carry m a mark of distinction. 

He may not bear so fair and so noble an image of 
tlie divine glory, is the universe in its full system. 

'' Kule. 

His pV^ns krufhes', sure the best 
Who ever bitre that name. Drydcn, 

I’lie sad ‘*pet talon* sliffeii’d with ihcir fears 
She sees, ami sudden tvery limb she smears ; 
Then each of savage beasts the figure bears, 

OaHh. 

His supreme spirit of mind will hear Us best rt*- 
seirjilancc, when it represents the supreme infmiic. 

Cheync 

So we Bay, to bear arms in a coat. 

6. To cony, as in show. 

Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like Uic innocent 
flower, 

But be the serpent under 't. Shaki»p. 

7. To carry, as in trust. 

He V as n thief, and had the bag, and bare what 

was put therein. John. 

B. To su])port ; to keep from falling : fre 
\ qucntly with up. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, tlie most 
^ efleetual means to hear np the state of religion may 
be removed, and so a way be made either for pa- 
ganism, or for barbarism, to enter. Hoaher. 

And Samson took hold of the (wo middle pii- 
f Inrs, upon w hich the house stood, and on whicli it 
was barw up. Judges, 

f A rcligious hope does not only bear up the mind 
under her suffciings, but makes her rejoice in them. 

’ Jddhon. 

Some power invisible supports his miuI, 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 

Adduon. 

0, To keep afloat ; to keep from sinking ; 
sometimes with up. 

The waters increased, and bare up the ark, and 
it was lifted itp above the earth. Genesis. 

l(k Tosupport with proportionate strength . 

Animals that use a. fflvat deal of labour and 
exercise^ have their solid parts more elastick and 
strong ; they can bear, aim ought to have, stronger 
food. Awuthnot on Alimnits. 

11, fo carry in the mind, as love, hate. 

How did the ojwii uiuUituda n?vea| 

The woiid'rous love they beaf him under hand ’ 

D’miel. 

They hare great faith and obedience to the 
kings. Bacon, 

iMrah, the nldo|k bean a g^ncrona mind. 

But (0 implacable r^vcqgn mUhi’d. Dryden. 

The eowaid bore ‘the man immortal spite. 

Dtyden. 

As for this gentleman, who is fond of luf, she 
heareth him an invincible hatred. Swift 
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Timt iuvkdabie love X hmr t» tbeleud of mf 
nativity, pievdOed upon me to engage la so bold 
an attempt, 

12. To endure, bb {min, witihiiut ginkin^ 

It wal not an enetby Uiat lopiOeiciied JIK% t&i 
I cpiild have kdni it. 

id* Tosufler; to undergo, as punidunent 
or misfiMtune, 

I have borne ebastifemeuta, I will net ofleiKltfny 
more. ^ Jad. 

Iliat which was tM of beasts X brought not 
unto thoe, 1 harp tbe Ipss of it ; <A my haim didst 
thou require it. OenCM. 

14. To permit r to suffer without resent- 
ment. 

To reject all orders of the church which men 
have established, is to think worse of the laws of 
men, in this respect, than either the judgment of 
wise men alloweth, or the law of God itself will 
bear. looker. 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy lawless waud’ring walks in upper air. 

Dryden. 

15. To be capable of; to admit. 

Being the son of one carl of Pembroke, and 
younger brother to another, who liberally supplied 
his ex pence, beyond what his annuity tiom hhi 
fa( her could bear. Clarendon, 

Give his thought cither the same turn, if our 
tongue will bear u, or, if not, vary but the dress. 

Dryden. 

Do not charge your coins with more uses tlian 
they can bear. It is the method of such as iovo 
any semnee, to discover all others in it. 

Addison on Medals. 
Had he not been eager to fihd mistakes, he 
would not liave strained my works to such a sense 
as they will not 6ear. Atterhury. 

In dll criminal cases, the most favouiable inter* 
prelaiiou should be put upon words that they 
i)ossibly can hear. Sw^. 

IG. To produce, as fruit. 

I'here be some plants that hear no flower, and 
yet hear fruit : there be some tlmt bear flowers, 
and no fruit : there be some tiiat hear neither 
Dowers nor fruit. Bacon. 

They wing’d their flight aloft; tlien, stooping 
low, 

Perch’d on the double tree tlmt bears the golden 
bough. IXri/den 

Say, shepherd, say in what glad soil appears 
A wdnd’rous tree that sacred monarchs bears, 

Pape. 

17. To bring forth, as a child. 

The queen, that bore thee 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she liv'd. ^ 

Ye know that my wife bare two sons. Genesu. 
What could the muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The muse herself, for her enchanting son ? 

Milton, 

The same Ahicas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam’d Anchises on th’ idean shore. Dryden, 

18. To give birth to; to be the native 
place of. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bon, 

But now self-banish’d from his native shore. 

Dryden, 

19. To possess, as power or honour. 

When vice prevails, and impious men hear 

sway. 

The post of honour is a tirivate station. 

^ Adduon*$ C^, 

20. To gain ; to win : commonly with 
away. 

Ah it more eoncems the Turk than Tlhodcs, 

So may Iw* with more facile question bear it ; 

For that it stands not in such warlike brace. Shah. 

Bt C. 1 USC the Greek and Latin have ever home 
awaii tlie ]>rerogative from alt other tongues, they 
shaD serve as touchstones to make our trials by. 

Camden. 

Some think to htar it by speaking a great word, 
and being peremptory ; and go on, and take by 
udmiitaucc that whicii they cannot make good. 

Bacon, 
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81. Toma^tain; toksepiip. 

He Snd» the pjewute of .1*®^ » 

DAit itt the convcraiUion, ana of heanng nil r^sons 
improved. . . . , 

as. To tupport «ny thing good at bad. 

I wu carried (jti to obiervc, how they did 6eor 
their totuinet, «id how they did employ tlieir 
limes. , .. Bacon. 

S3. To exhibit 

Ye Trojan ilamea, your testimony tear, 

What I perform’d and ^wbat 1 sufTet'd ther^ 

Dryden. 

24a To be answerable for. 

If I bring him not unto thee, let me 6cffr the 
blame. Oetum. 

O more than madmen ! you youwelvci shall 

Tli^uilt of blood and sacrilegious war. Drydin. 

25a To supply. 

What have you under your arni ? Somewhat tliat 
will hear your charges hryour pilcriinagc . Dryd. 

26. To be the object of. This is unusual. 

I’ll be your father and your brother loo ; 

Let me but bear yout love, IMl bear your tares. 

Shalcesp. 

27. To behave; to act in any character. 

Some good instruction give. 

How I may hear me here. Shaketp. 

Hath he ftornc himself penitent in prison? Shak. 

20. To hold; to lestrain: witli off. 

Do yon suppose the state of this realm to be now 
so feeble, that it cannoibearoff a greater blow than 
Uu8? Haymrd. 

29e To impel; to urge; to push: with 
some particle noting the direction of 
the impulse ; as, down^ on, hackt for- 
ward. 

The residue were so disordered as they could 
not conveniently fight or fly, and not only justled 
and bare down one another, but in their confused 
tumbling buck, brake a part of the avail t guard. 

Sir John Hayward, 
Contention, like a horse 
Full of high feedinc, madly hath broke loose, 

And hcun down all before him. ^ Shakeim. 

Their broken oais, and floating planks, witli- 
sltiud 

riieir passage, wliilc they labour to the land ; 

And eubing tides bear backnpon tlf uncertain sand. 

Dryden. 

Now with a noiseless gentle coarse 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon It lifts aloft the head, 

And bears down all before it with impetuous force. 

Dryden. 

Truth is borne down, attestations neglected, tlie 
testimony of bober persons despised. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would 
soon hear down all considerations, and be un etfec- 
tual hicitement to their perversion. Swift. 

80. I^o conduct ; to manage. 

My hope is 

So to hear through, and out, the consulship, 

As spite shall nc cr wound you, though it ni^ me. 

Ben Jonson. 

31. To press. 

Caesar doth bear roe hard ; but he loves Brutus. 

Shakesp. 

Thougii he hear me hard, 

I yet must do him right. Ben Jonson. 

Tliese men bear hard upon the aus|>ccted party, 
pursue her close through all her windings. 

Addiion, 

32. To incite ; to animate. 

But confidence then bare thee on : secure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. Mthm 

33. To bear a body* A colour is said to 
bear a body in painting, when it is 
capable of being ground so fine, and 
mixing with the oil so entirely, as to 
seem only a very thick oil of the same 
rdoun 
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34. To bear date* To carry die mark ofj 
the time when any thing was wnttad. 

86. To hecdr e prict* To have a certain 
value. 

36. Tobear in hand. To amuse widi&lse 
pretences; to deceive. 

Your daughter, wtioro she bare m hand to love 
With such integrity, she did coufesi, 

Was as ^a scorpum to her sight. Shakesp. 

His sickness, age, and impotence. 

Was falsely hoi'e in hflnd* ^ ^ Shahe^. 

He repaired to Bruges, desiring of the slates of 
Bruges to enter peaceably into their town, with 
a retinue fit for nis estate ; and bearing them in 
hand, that lie was to communicate with tlunn of 
matters of great importance, foir their good. 

Bdeon. 

It is no wonder, thM some would bear the world 
in hand, that the apostle’s design and nieuiing is for 
presbytery, though his words are fur episcopacy. 

Sou4h. 

37* To bear off". To carry away. 

I will respect thee as a father, if 
Thou bear^st my life off' lu nee. ^ Sftakesp. 

The sun views half the earth on cither way, 

And here brings on, and there heart off' the day. 

Creech. 

Give but the word, we’ll snatch this damsel up, 
And bear her off'* Adduons Cato. 

My soul grows des|)tiaie. 

I’ll itear her off. A. Philips. 

38. To bear out. To support ; to maiu> 
tain ; to defend. 

I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. 

Shakesp. 

I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave 
against an honest man. Shakesp. 

Changes arc never without danger, unless the 
prince be able to bear out his actions by power. 

Sir J. Hayward. 

Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will hear me out. Hudihrat. 

Company only can bear a man out in an ill 
thing. ^ South. 

1 doubted whether that occasion could bear me 
out in the confidence of giving your ladyship any 
farther trouble. Temple, 

To Bear. v. n* 

1. To suffer pain. 

Stranger, cease thy care , 

Wise is the soul j but man is born to hear : 

Jove weighs afldirs of earth in dubious scales, 

And the good sutlers while the bad prevails. 

Pope. 

They bore as heroes, but they felt as maw 

2. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot bear ; ’tis past, 'tis done ; 
Perish this impious, this detested son ! Dryden, 

3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almost by the 
roots, and set up again, and the next year 6car 
exceedingly. Bacon. 

Betwixt two seasons comes th' auspicious air. 
This age to blossom and the next to bear, 

Diyden. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear. 

And, strangers to the sun, yet ripen here. 

Granville. 

4. To take effect ; to succeed. 

Having pawned a full suit of clothes for a sum 
of money, which my operator assured me was the 
last he snould want to briug all our matters to bear. 

Guardian. 

5. To act in any character. 

Instruct me 

How I may formally in person bear 

like a true fnar. Shake^. 

6. To tend : to be directed to any point: 
with a particle to determine the mean* 
ing ; sa, up, away, onward* 
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The oily drops swimming on tlic spirit of wine, 
moved restlessly to and ft-o, sonictinics bearing uj 
to one another, m If all were to unite into one 
botW ; and then faUing off, and oentinutng to 
shin places. Beyls. 

Never did men more joyfully obey. 

Or sooner understood the sign to fly : 

With such alacrity they bore awny, Drwieii. 

Wbo»e navy like a stiff stretch d cord did mew, 
Till 1 k> bore tn, and bent them into flieht. D^en, 

On this the hero fix’d an oak in siwt. 

The mark to vuide the mariners arignt : 

To bear with this, the seamen stretch their oars. 
Then round the luck they steer, and seek tloi 
former shores^ ^ Dryden, 

In a convex mirrour, vye view the figures* and 
all other filings, which bear out with more life and 
strength than nature itself. Dtydtn. 

7. To act as an impellent^ opponent, or as 
a reciprocal power: generally with the 
particles upon pr against* 

We were encounter’d by a mighty rock, 

Which being violently home upon. 

Our helpless ship was spHttoa in the midst. 

Shakeep* 

D |>on the (ops of mountains, the air which bean 
against tlie rest<vguanl quicksilver is less pressed. 

Tlie sides hearing one against the other, 
could not lie so close tit the bottoms. Bumet. 

As a limt, bounding in his way, 

\yith force augmented h^n against his prey, 
Sideling to seize. ihyden. 

Because the operations to be perfonned by Urn 
teeth require a considerable strength in the hs* 
struments which move the lower jaw, nature hath 
provided this with strong muscles, to make Mbear 
ibreibly against the upper jaw. 

I'he weight of the body doth hear most upon tnn 
knee joints, in raising itself up : and fflostt^pofi dm 
muscles of the tliighs, in coming down. 

WiOnns. 

The waves of the sea 5far violently and rapidly 
upon some shores, tlie waters being pent up by tha 
land. Broom. 

8. To act upon. 

Spinola, with his shot, did hear upon those witl^ 
in, who apjieared upon the walls. Hayward* 

9. To be situated with respect to cither 
places ; as, this mountain bears west of 
the promontory. 

10. To bear up. To stand firm without 
fallinf;^; not to sink; not to fiiint cr 
fail. 

So long as nature 

Will bear up with his exercise, so long 
1 daily vow to use it. Shakesp. 

Persons in distress may speak of themseivet 
with dignity ; it shews a greatness of soul, that 
they bear up against tlie storms of fortune. 

Brooms. 

^ The consciousness of integrity, the sense of a 
life spent in doing good, enable a man to 
hear up under any ^ange of circumstances. 

Atterhury. 

When our commanders and soldiers were ra*W 
and unexperienced we lost battles and towns : yet 
we bore wji then, as (he French do now j nor was 
there any thing decisive in their successes. 

Sw^t. 

11. To bear with* To enduroan unpleas- 
ing thing. 

They are content to hear unth my absmice and 
fofe- ^ ^ .SWnfM. 

Though I mtnt be content to brorwith tboto 
that MV you we Mvereiid grave ;n«n: 
he deadly, that tel^ you, you have gopa 

_ ^ . L ^kesp 

^ Loek you laykome to him ; 

Tell him hie piinJes have been too bnwd to bear 
sM* Shakesp. 

Bmir me then, if lawful what I ask. 

MitUm. 

BEAR. n. s, [bejia, Saxon ; ursus, Lat.} 
k Arough savage animal 
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Some have falwly reported, that bears bring 
their young into the world sha^ eless, and that 
their aams Tick them into foim. The dams go no 
longer than thirty days, and generally produce 
dve young ones. In trie winter, tliey lie hid and 
asleep, the male forty days, and the female four 
months; and to soundly for the hrst fourteen 
days, that blowf will not wake them. In the 
sleepy season, they are said to have no nourisli- 
tnent but from Uclung their feet. This animal has 
naturally an hideous Took, but whrn enraged it is 
terrible ; and, as rough and stupid as it seems to 
be, it is capable of fusciplinc ; it leaps, dances, 
and plays a thousand little tricks at the sound of 
a trumpet. They abound in Poland. In tlie 
remote northern countries the sjiccies is white. 

Calnet. 

Call hither to the stake my two brave bears, 

Bid Salisbury and Warwick come to me.—— 
—Are these thy btiarsf^ we’ll bait thy bean to 
death. 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Sfuik. 

Thou’dst shun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay toward the raring sea, 

Thou’dst meet the hear i’ th' mouth. Shahesp, 

2. The name of two constellations, called 
the greater and letser hear ; in tlie tail of 
the lesser hear^ is the pole-star. 

E’en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’er- 
thrown, 

The hear oppos’d to bnght Orion shone. Creech. 

Bear-bind* n, s, A species of bind- 
weed. 

Bear-fly. w. s, [from bear sxidjl^,] An 
insect. 

There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and 
heayfties. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

Bear garden, n. s. [from bear and 
garden.] 

1. Ajplacein which bears are kept for sport. 

lurrying roe from the play-house, and the 
scenes ‘there, to the bear-garden, to the apes, and 
asses, and tygers. StUlmgJieet. 

2. Any place of tumult or misrule. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear- 
garden. Spectator. 

Bear-garden, adj. A word used in fa- 
miliar or low phrase for rude or turbu' 
lent; as, a bear garden fellow; that is, 
a man rude enough to be a proper fre- 
quenter of the bear-garden. Bear- 
garden sportf is used for gross inelegant 
entertainment. 

Bear’s-brkech. n. $. [acanthus, Lat] 
The name of a plant. 

The species are, 1. The 8moot]i-h»aved garden 
bear^ 8-breech. 2. I’he prickly bears breech. :f. The 
middle bear’s breech, with short spines, Sj'c. The 
first is used in medicine, and is supposed to he the 
tno/lts acanthus of Virgil, l^e leures of this plant 
are cut upon the capitals of tlic Corinthian pillars, 
and were formerly in great esteem with the Ho- 
mans, MUfer. 

Bear’s -EAR, or Auricula, [auricula ursi, 
Lat.] Tlie name of a plant. 

Bbar’s-ear, or Sanicle* [cortusa, Lat.] 

A plant. 

Bear's-foot. n.s. A species of hellebore. 

Bb^*s-wort. n. s. An herb. 

B&AfrD* n, Sn [beapb, Saxon.] 

1 f iThe hair that j^ows on the lips and chin. 

Ere on thy chin the springing kard began, 

To spread a doubtful down, and promise roan. 

Prior. 

2. Beard is used for the face ; to do 
any thing to a man’s beard, is to do it 
in defiance, or to his face. 

Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 
Th^ rev’reud persons to my hard. Hudib, 
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3. Beard is used to mark age or virility; 
as, he has a long beard, means he is old. 

lliis ancient rumaii, Sir, whose life I have 
spared at suit of his grey haand. Shake^. 

Some thin retiiaius of chastity appear’d 
Ev’n nnder Jove, hut Jove without a beard. Dryd. 

Would it not be insufferable for a jirofessor to 
hnve his authority, of forty years standing, con- 
Armed by general tradition and a rovercim heard, 
overturned by an upstart novelist ? Locke. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upoq^ the ears 
of com. 

The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green 
com 

Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. Shakesp. 

A certain farmer complained, that the beards of 
his corn cut the reapers and threshers Angers. 

VEstrange. 

6. A barb on an arrow. 

6. The heard or chuck of a horse, is that 
part which bears the curb of the bridle. 

Farrier's Diet. 

To Beard, v. a. [from heard.] 

1. To take or pluck by the beard, in con- 
tempt or anger. 

No man so potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will heard him. Shakesp. 

2. To oppose to the face ; to set at open 
defiance. 

He, whensoever he should swerve from duty, 
may be able to heard him. Spenstr. 

I have lieen bearded by boys. More. 

The design of utterly extirpating monarchy 
and episcopacy, the presbyterians alone begun, 
continued, and w(mld have ended, if they iiad 
not been bearded by that new party, with whr>in 
they couhl not agree about dividing the spoil. Sw^. 

Be'arded. adJ. [from beard.] 

1. Having a beard. 

Think every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d. 
May draw wi'th you. Shahesp. 

did prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 

W’lien bearded men in floating castles land. Dryd. 

2. Having sharp prickles, as corn. 

As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harvest, waving bends 
Her bearded grove of cars, which way the wind 
Sways ibom. Milton. 

Tlie fierce virago 

Flew o’er the field, nor hurl the bearded grain. Dryd. 

3. Barbed or jagged. 

Thou should st have pull'd the secret from my 
breast. 

Torn out the bearded .steel to give me rest. Dryd. 
Be’ardless. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Without a beard. 

There are some coins of Cunobelin, king of 
Essex nn<l Middlesex, with h beardless image in- 
scribed Cvnoltelin. Camden. 

2. Youthful. 

And, as young striplings whip the <op for sport 
On the sinnotli pavement of an empty court, 

The wooden engine flics and whirls about. 

Admir’d with clamours of the beardless rout. Dryd. 

Be'arer. n. s. [from To bear.] 

1 . A carrier of any thing, who conveys any 
thing from one place or person to another. 

lie should the beanrs put to sudden death, 

Not shriving time allow’d. Shakesp. 

Forgive the hearer of unhappy news ; 

Your alter’d father openly pursues 

Your ruin. ^ Dryd. 

No gentleman sends a servant with a message, 
without endeavouring to put it into terms brought 
down to the capacity of the bearer. Sw[ft. 

2. One employed in carrying burthens. 

And he set thieescorc and ten thousand of them 

to be hearers of burthens. 2 Chromcles. 

3. One who wears any thing. 

O majesty I 

When thou dost pinch thy bearer i thou dost sit 
Like a rich armour worn in heal of day, 

That scalds with safety. Shakesp 
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4. One who carries tihe body to the gtBR 0 « 

5. A tree that yields its produce. 

This stray ef procuring autumnal toies, in some 
that are good hearers, will succeed. 

Reprune apricots, saving the young shoots ; lor 
the raw bearers, eommonly perish. Ekekfm. 

0. [In architecture.] A post or brick wall 
raised up between the ends of a piece ot 
timber, to shorten its bearing ; or to pro* 
vent its bearing with the whole we^ht 
at the ends only. 

7. [In heraldry.] A supporter. 
Be'arherd. n. 8. [from bear and herd, 
as shepherd from sheep.] A man that 
tends bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me } 
and he that is less than a man, 1 am not for him ; 
therefore 1 will even take sixpence in earnest of the 
bearherd, and lead his apes into hell. Shahesp. 

Bk'aring. n. s. [from bear] 

1 . The site or place of any thing with re^ 
spect to something else. 

But of this frame, the bearing and the ties. 

The strong connections, nice dej)cndencies. 
Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 
Look'd Uirdugh ? or can a part contain the whole. 

Pope. 

2. Gesture ; mien ; behaviour. 

That is Claudio ; 1 know him by his bearing. 

Shaken 

3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece of 
timber, with carpenters, is the space ei- 
ther between the two fixt extremes there- 
of, or between one extreme and a post car 
wall, trimmed up between tlic ends, to 
shorten its bearing. Build. Diet. 

Be'arward. If. s. [from bear and ward.] 
A keeper of bears. 

We’!! bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the bearward in their chains. Shatu 
Ibe bear is led after one manner, the multi<» 
tude after another; the fteanmrd leads but one 
brute, and the mountebank leads a thousand, 

VEslranga, 

BEAST, n. s. [beste, Fr. hestia, Lat.] 

1. An animal, distinguished from birds, 
insects, fishes, and man. 

The man that once did sell the lion’s skin 
V\ hile the beast liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. 

Smkesp, 

Beasts of chase are the buck, the doe, the fox, 
the roartern, and the roe. Beoas of (he forest 
arc the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and Um 
wolf. Beasts of warren are the hare and cony. 

Cowell. 

2. An irrational animal, opposed to man ; 
as, man and beast. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none.— 

—What beast was ’t then 

That made you break this enterprize to me } 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Medea’s charms were there, Circeaii feasts. 

With bowls that turn'd cimmoiir’d youths to beasts. 

3. A brutal savage man ; a man acting in 
any manner unworthy of a reasonable 
creature. 

To Beast, v. a. A term at cards. 
Bf/astings. See Beestings. 
Bf/astliness. n. s. [from beastly.] Bru- 
tality ; practice of any kind contraiy to 
the rules of humanity.'* 

They held this land, and with tlieir filthineiB 
Polluled this same gentle soil long time ; 

That their own mother loath’d their beastiinest, 

And ’gau abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. 

Fairy Quesfi. 
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ftdj. (from beaH.] 

1, Brutal ; contrai;y to tbe nii$arean(] dig^ 
nity of man. It is used commonly as 
a term of TCturoach. 

Would^t thdUhave thyself (njl iu tlic confusion 
of men, or remain a beast VHli beasts^— Ay— a 
oinbiUou. ShoMsp, 

jfou beastly knave, know you no rcvereni:c ^ 

Shakcsv. King tear. 

) ^ Wjth'lewd, pror.ine, irtid beastltf pnrase. 

To catch the world’s loose laughter, or vain case* 

Ben fimson. 

Iti« chiirgcd upon the gerttlamen of the army, 
tUat the hrastfif vice of onnking to ej^deis bsth 
been lately, from Uuiir exa^iple, restored among 
iis. { Suitft. 

2. Having the; nature or form of beasts. 

Beasttif divinities, and droves of gods. Prior. 

V. (u pret. beat, part. pass. 
bea^, or heaUm [hattn^, Fr.] 

1 . To strike ; to knock ; to lay blows'npon. 

So fight X, not a» one that heatelh the air. 

1 Cifrinthians 

lie rav’d with all the madness of despair ; 
fie roar’d, he heat his breast, he tore Ids hair. Dry. 

2. To punish with stripes or blows. 

They’ve chose a consul that will from them 

take 

Their liberties ; make them of no more voice 
'I’lidii dogs, that arc often heat for barking. Shakesp 

Mistress Ford, good heart, ia beaten black and 
btue, that you cannot see a white spot about her, 

Shakesp. 

Tliere is but one fault for which children should 

^eheaten ; and that is obstinacy oi; rebellion. JLackc. 

S. To strike an instrument of miisick* 

Bid them come forth and liear 
Or at their chamber door IMI beat the drum, 

Till it cry, sleep to death. Shakesp. 

4. To break; to bruise; to spread; to 
comminute by blows. 

The people gathered manna, and ground it in 
mills, or beat it in a mortar, and baked it. 

Numbers 

^ey did heat the gold into thin plates, and cut 
it into wires, to work it. J vidus 

Tliey save the laborious work of heating of 
hemp,* by making the axletjee of the main wheel 
of their "corn mills longer thati ordinary, and 
placing of pms m them, to raise large hammers 
like those used for paper and fulliug mills, with 
which they beat most of theii hemp. Mortimer 

Nestor furnished the gold, and he beat it into 
leaves^ so that he had occasion to use liis anvil 
and hammer. Broome 

5. To strike bushes or ground^ or make a 
motion to rouse game. 

It is strange, how long some men will lie In wait 
to speak, and how many other matters they will 
imt over to Gome near it. Baam. 

When from the cave thou risost with the day 
'1 o beat the woods, and rouse ine bounding^|^. 

Together let us heat this ample field, 

Tr> what the open, what tbe covert yield. Pope. 

6. To thresh ; to drive the com out of the 
husk. 

She gleaned In the field, and beat out Uiat she 
had gleaned. Ruth, il. 17. 

7.. To mix things by long and frequent 
agitation. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a lump 
of alum, you may bring it into white curds. Boyle. 

8. To batter with engines of war. 

And he heat down the tower of Penuel, and 
slew the men of the city. Judges, viii. 17. 

t). To clash as water, or brush as wind. 

Beyond this flood a froacn continent 
Lies dark and wdd ; beat with |>erpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. MUtan. 

With temi>eit$ heat, and to the winds a scorn. 

liatcommon, 

Voi I. 
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Wliile winds and storms his lofty forehead beet, 
The common fine of til that*s hi^h or j 

» As when a Hoti In the midnight bduts, 1 

Beat by rode hhists; and wet witli wint^ 

10. To tread a badi. . o .. n 

WTiile T Im rniexampledVsk ' , 

Pass awful guits, and my namtul way,^ ) 
'Oelerakl dtm; I tfitin^Wssi^l^etl^^ Btackm. 

11. To make a path by markinjf 4t ‘with 

tracks. ‘ ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

He th^t will the tn^li of must 

leave the conunou and Peaien^k\nf}jf(,. f^ke. 

12. To conquer ; I9 ^bdue ; jto ve^tqidsti. 

Jf Hercules and lichas play at dice, 

W hicli is the better manHirr Tbp^isater 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand u . 

S<i 18 ’ Afeidds beaten b> his jiage. Wkesfi ' 

You souls of CBft w, I > i ) 

Tfiat bear the, «f how nave you run 

From slaves lliat apes would beat ! Shpkt^. 

'Five tinlies, ]Vfah;}uS, 

1 ha»e ftniglU with the^ sooTl^n haaC thou ’Vat 
me. ^ 6Wffp. 

T have discern’d llie foe securely lie, • 

Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden 

The common people of Lhcca are fihnjy p6r- 
sniidcll, tbSl One Ihicquesb can beat Hye Floren- 
tines. ^ditliliwt 

Pyrrhus, king of Fptrus, joining his ships fo 
those of the Syracusans, beat the Carthaginians 
at sea. Arbutknat 

13. To liarass ; to over-labour. 

It is no point of wisdom fr>r a man to beat liis 
brains, and spend his spirits, about things im- 
possible. Hakcwtll. 

And as iu prisetns mean rouges beai 
Hemp, for the servi^ of the great ; 

So Whack urn beat his dirty brains 

T’ advance his master’s fame and gains. HudUrras. 

Why any one should waste his time, and beat 
his head, about the Latin grammar, who does not 
intend to be a critirk. hitU. 

14. To lay, or press, as standing cornj by 
hard weather. 

Her own shall bless her ; 

Hot foes sh ike like a field of beaten corn, 

And hang their heads with sorrow, Shakesp. 

15. To (fepress ; to crush by repeated o^ 
position : usually with the particle down. 

Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any 
speech tending to treason, yet could not tlie bold- 
ness be beaten doun cither with that seventy , oi 
with this lenity be abated. Jlu^uiard 

Our Harriours propagating the French Jaiigiiage, 
at the same time tiny are iKatmg dtnon their power 

Addiam 

Such an unlook’d-for storm of ills falls on me. 
It beats doun alt my strength. Addison. 

16. To drive by violence : with a particle 

Twice have 1 sally’d, and was twice heat back, 

Diyden 

He that proceeds upon other principles in his 


inquiry, does at least post himself In a party, 
which he will not quit till be be beaten out. Locke. 

Ho cannot beat It out of his liead, but that it was 
a carditial wjio picked his pocket. Addison. 

The younger pdrt of mankind might bd 6fot o/f 
from the belief of the most important points even 
of natural religion, by the impudent jests of a 
profane wit. Watts, 

17. To move with fluttering agitation. 

Thrice havtj 1 beat the wing, and rid witli night 

About tile world. Dryaan. 

18. To beat down. To endeavour by 

treaty to lessen the price demanded. 

Surveys rich moveaides with curious eye. 

Beats down the price, and threatens srill to^l^.^ 

She persuaded him to trust the renegado with 
the money he had brought over for their ransom ; 
as not questioning but he would beat down the 

terras of It, Addison, 
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19. To beat down. To sink or lessen the 
value. 

iU^ury fmstt down the price of land ; for the em- 
< ^lojuneat of nioney.Mi chiefly eitiier merchandising 
'.esfiarchadne’r "td usury waylays both. Bacon. 
0fl.oTo bee# MK To ettaek suddenly ; fb 

f without making 


file Wafl ^u|»«is^onMilOf^ flM%eneniy by beattng up 
4ii9^5|uartgr8^ iwhicbiaji^t easily have i^n done. 


Clarendon 
man 


^ill bee^i the 

‘ ^ ‘ 

bnidppa Tew 

21. bead to^ 






ilddiMm 

on 


t wtnod *inl 4 1 < 

1. To move in o pdkaitol^dtaantiier. 

T wcwld ’ gladly*undertrtahd^ of a 

soul, and see it ftCoVI hFfitsKH^iSfu^'^iihr. C0tr, 

t. ■'J'b ds»h;» ks aflobd or 

i Fubiib envy scei^etb^ to heap' chShfiyiflftoti Ini- 
nisiers. . ^ m 

‘ ^ tl|«iider 

Seesrowlingieinpc^ yaiuly 6eqr below. ^ Drydtn. 
tlpe sec^ raany honrtw spa Vs wopi iii tiic boi.- 
^ toms of the rhflkU Bj»4hey Sre'Mon* of Ife'ils able to 
resist the impressions of tlie water that 6eoU against 

, , , , » ^ ' IT - . 

B. To kfiock^at 'A floor. ^ 

' Tlie nun of the city beset ^lie bouse rquud 
about, pnd beet at the ddot, and spak^ to the 
nuister of the house. Judges. 

4. ''^J'o^move With fi?eqflent'#^l5ti^g cf 

the same act or stroke. ^ - 

His nat’ral progress. }>tit surcease to beat. &iJhesp. 
My temp’raU' pulse doesra^alarly beat , 
f Feeland be satisty’d, Drpdtn. 

' A inHi\V bhiod ciroubies, 

which it 1 $ not in lus power, py yny tljoUght or 
volition, to stoj). ^ ^ Locke. 

5. To throb ; to be in agitation, as a sere 

swielling. { , «'•’ - '<i, 1. 

4, ... ^ 

1 To stiU my bading mum. Shakespfgpe. 

6. To fluctfleW ; 1.0 bi in agitation. ‘ 

ITlc temi^fest In riy hilhd 
Doth from my amises teke all fleteling else. 

Sale what hra/s there* ^ . Shakesp. 

7. To try different ways ; with 

about. ^ ^ ^ 

t always heating about m j^y fliougli^s for 
something that may turnf to thb bei^fit df my deir 
countrymen. ’ AadtSon. 

To find an honest man, 1 beat about, 

And love him, court him, praise him, in or out. 

Pope. 

8. To act upon with viedenefe. 

The sim beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
fiiinted, and wished in himself td die. Jonah. 

9. To speak frequently ; to repeat ; \o en- 
force by re^titioJt : with upon^ ^ 

We are drawn on Into a larger speech, by rcjison 
of their so toeUt 'eantestneis, vtho heat moie'ahd 
more upon these last alleged words. 1 B&dker. 

How frequently gpd tonreutlx dpth the serip- 
turie hedt upm this cause Hakeim. 

1)0. To beat up i as, to Mil Up for sol^lte 
The word Mjp Menis 'redundMt. hilt 
foroos the the tcSMNl m. 

ijp *M«Wj«l»Jt •!»>*»» » ilK)|.e, 

Twera sidaatss should I veniuru opt once more. 

‘ Diyitm. 

Sat. n. t. [foMB the «)eri).1 
ifStroke. 

2 ^ Manner of striking. 
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Albeit the base and treble strings of a viol be 
t;jiK*<i to an uitisoii, ;ret the fortUcr will atill make 
a bi^uer sound than the latter, as making a 
hroadei iieat upon the air. (Jtcw. 

He, with a careless beatt 
Straek out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. 

d. Manner of ^eing atruck ; w, the beat 
of the pulse, or a drum. 
fiB'ATBN. parf, odV. [from To brat.] 
What makes you, Sir, so late abroad 
Without a guide, and fhls no iteaten road ? Dryd 

Bb'ATBR. fi* s. [ftnm beat.] 

!• An instrument, with which any thing 
is oomminiited or mingled. 

Beat all your mortar with a heater three or four 
times over, before you use it ; for tliereby you 
incorporate the sanoatid lime welt together. 

Afoien. 

A person much given to blows. 

The best schoolmaster of our time was the 
greatest beater. Atcham's Schoolmaster 

Beatifical. 7 a^j- [heafifievs, low 
Bbatx'fick. ) Lat from beatvs happy. 
That which has the power of making 
happy, or completing fruition ; blissful. 
It Is ns^ only of heavenly fruition ailer 
death. 

Admiring the riches of licavcn’s pavement 
Than aught divine oi holy else, enjoy’d 
lu vision heattjick. ^ Milton. 

It is also their felicity tohuve no faith ; for en- 
joying the beatijical \U\on in tlie fruition of the 
object of faitli, tliey have received tlie full eva- 
cuation of it. Brou^nsVul.Frr. 

We may contemplate upon the greatness arnl 
strangeness of the ))eati/ick vision , how a cieatcd 
eye should he so fortified, as to bear all those 
glories that stream from the fountain of uncreated 
iiglit. South. 

Beati' F iCALLY. adv. [from beatifical.] 
In such A manner as to complete happi- 
ness. 

Beatifirally to behold the face of Gml, in the 
filiuess of wisdom, rijghteousness, and peace, is 
blessedness no way incident uulo the creatures 
l>eneath man. Ilakcu'iU 

Bratifica'tion. n.8. [from beatifick.] 
A term in the Romish church, efistin- 
guished from canonization. Beatifica-^ 
tion is an acknowledgement made by 
the pope, that the person beatified is in 
heaven, and therefore inaj be reverenced 
as blessed ; but is not a concession of the 
honours due to saints, which are con- 
ferred bv canonization. 

To BEATIFY, v. a. [iH^atifico, Lat.] 

1 . To make happy ; to bless with the com- 
pletion of celestial enjoyment. 

The use of spiritual conference is unimaginable 
and unspeakable, especially if free and unrestrain- 
ed, hearing an imace of that conversation which 
is among an^ls and beatijicd saints. Hammond. 

We shall Know him to be the fullest good, tlie 
nearest to us, and the most certain : and conse- 
quently, the roost hcatij^mg ot all others. Brown. 

1 wisli I had the wingK of an angel, to liave 
ascended into Paradise, and to have beheld the 
forms of those beatijicd spirits, from which 1 might 
copied my archangel. Dryden. 

the cliaracter of any person, 
by a pubHde adcnowledgement that he 
is received in heaven, ^ough he is not 
invested with the dignity of a saint. 

Over against this church stands an hospital, 
erected by a shoemaker, who has been beatified, 
though never sainted. Addkon. 

3b'atino. n.8. [fromfteaf.] Correction; 
punishment by blows. 
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Playwright, convict of public wrongs to men. 
Takes private beatings^ and begins again. 

BenJamon. 

Bba'titude. fi. 8. \heaUMo, Lat] 

1 . Blessedness ; felimty ; happiness : com- 
monly used of the joys of heaven. 

The end of tliat government, and of all men’s 
aims is agreed to te beeUitude, that is, his being 
completely well, Bigby. 

1 nis is^ the image and little representation of 
heaven ; it is fpeatitude in picture. Taylor. 

He set out the felicity of his heaven, by the 
delights of sense ; slightly passing over the accom- 
plishment of the souC and the beatitude of that part 
which earth and visibilities too weakly aifect. 

Bnnim's Vulgar Kmmrs. 

2. A declaration of blessedness made by 
our Saviour to particular virtues. 

Beau. n. s. [beau, Fr. It is sounded like 
bo, and has often the French plural 
beaux, sounded as boes.] A man of 
dress ; a man whose great care is to deck 
his person. 

What will not beaux attempt to please the fair. 

Dryden. 

The water nymphs are too unkind 
To Vill’roy ; are the land nymphs so ? 

And fly tliey all, at once combin'd 
To shame a general, and a beaux f Prior. 

You will become the delight of nine ladies in 
ten, and the envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hun- 
dred. ^ Stv^. 

Be'aver. n. s. [bievre, Fr. Jlber, Lat.J 

1. An animal, otherwise named the castor, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art 
in building his habitation; of which 
many wonderful accounts are delivered 
by travellers. His skin is very valuable 
on account of the fur. 

The beaver biung hunted, biteth off his stones, 
knowing that for tiicinonly his life is sought. 

Hakcwill. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver, for 
the sagacity and wisdom of that animal ; indeed 
from its artifice in building. Brownes Vulg. Err. 

2. A hat of the best kind, so called from 
being made of the fur of beaver. 

You see a smart rhetorician turning his hat, 
moulding it into different cocks, examining tlie 
lining and the button during his harangue : a deaf 
man would think he was cheapening a hi aver, 
when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addison. 

The broker here his spacious beaver wears. 

Upon his brow sit jealuusies and cares. Gay. 

3. '1 he part of a helmet that covers the 
face, [baviere, Fr.] 

His dreadful hideous head, 

Clo‘e coucljrd on the ht'aver, seem’d to throw 
From flamiiig mouth bright sparkles fiery red. 

Spenser 

Big Mars seems bankrupt in their beggar’d host, 
And faintly through a rusty beaver peeps. 

Shakesj). 

He was slain upon a course at tilt, the splinters 
of the staff going in at his beaver. Bacon. 

Bb'avered. a(^f. [from beaver.] Covered 
with a beaver, wearing a beaver. 

His beavered brow a birchen garland liears, 
Dropping with infants blood, and mothers tears. 

Pope. 

Bbau'ish. adj. [from beau.] Befitting 
a beau ; foppish. 

Bkau'tkous. adj. [from beauttj.] Fair; 
elegant in form ; pleasing to the sight ; 
beautiful. ITiis word is chiefly poetical. 

I can, lY'trurhio, help thee to a wife, 

Willi wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Shakisp. 

Alas ! not hoping to subdue, 

I only to the Hight aspir'd ; 
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To keep the heauteout foe in view, 

Waa all tiie ^oiy I desir’d. Prior. 

BEAU'TBOifsLY. adv. [fmn beauteous.} 
In a beauteous manner ; in a manner 
pleasing to the sight; beautifblly. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side that is 
next the sun, or where they look heauteoudn: tlmt 
is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed. Taylor. 

Bbau'tbousness, n. 8. [from beauteoug.] 
The state or quality of being beauteoiis ; 
beauty. 

From less virtue, and less beauteousness. 

The gentiles fram’d them gods and goddesses. 

Dome. 

Beau'tiful. adj. [from^autyaxiAjull.] 
Fair ; having the qualities diat consti* 
tute beauty. 

He stole away , ami took by strong hand all the 
beautiful women in his time. ^ ^ Raleigh. 

The most important part of painting, is to know 
what is most beautiful In nature, and most proper 
for that art *, that which is the most beautiful, is 
the most noble subject ; so, in poetry, tragedy is 
more beautiful than comedy,^ because the persons 
are greater whom the poet instnicts, and conse- 
quently the instructions of more benefit to man- 
kind. ^ Dryd. 

Beautiful looks arc rul’d by fickle minds. 

And summer seas are turn’d by .sudden winds. 

Prior. 

Beab'tifully. adv. [from beautiful.] 

In a beautiful manner. 

No longer shall the boddice, aptly Iw’d u ' 
From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, ' 

That air and harmony of shape express. 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully less. Prior. 

Be ab'ti FULNESS, n.8. [from beautiful.] 
The quality of being beautilbl ; beauty ; 
excellence of form. 

To Beau tify, v.a. [from beauty.] To 
adorn ; to embellish ; to deck ; to grace ; 
to add beauty to. 

Never was sorrow more sweetly set forth ; tlfcir 
faces seeming rather to beautify tiicir sorrow, than 
their sorrow to cloud tlie beauty of their faces. 

Haymrd. 

Suffice! h not that we are brought to Rome, 

To beaut ijif thy triumphs and return, 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke Shakisjf. 

These were not created to ItcaHtiJy the earth 
alone, but for the use of man and b<mst. Raleigh. 

How all conspire to grace 
Th’ extended earth, and beautify her face. 

Blai'hnort . 

There is cliarity and. justice ; and the one serves 
to heighten and fieaut^y the other. Attcrlmry. 

To Beau'tify. V. n. To grow beautiful ; 
'J'o advance in beauty. 

It must be a prospt»ct pleasing to God himself, 
to see liis creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and drawing nearer to him by greater deuces of 
resemblance. Addison 

BEAUTY, n. [beautt}, Fr.] 

1. That assemblage of graces, or propor- 
tion of parts, which pleases the eye. 

Beautif consists of a certain composition of co- 
lour and figure, causing delight in the beholder 

Lof/cc. 

Your beauty was the cause of that effect, 

Your beauty,' that did haunt roe in iny sleep — 

Jf I thought that, 1 tell thee, homicide. 

These nails should rend that beauty from niy 

cheeks. Shakesft. 

Beauty is best in a body that hath rather dig- 
nity of presence than bcantif of aspect. ’Hie beau- 
tiful prove accomplished, but not of great spirit, 
and study for llie most pait rather behaviour than 
virtue. Bacon. 

The best part of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot express. Banm. 

Of the imiiiy of the eye I shall say little, leav- 

ing that to poets and orators !hut‘it is a very 
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pleasini find lovely object to behold, U vtt con- 
sider the figure, colours, splendour of it. Is the 
least i cfui sny* 

He view’d their twilling branches wiUi delight, 
And prais’d the beauty of the pleasing sight r<^. 
S. A particular graeeiy reature, or orna- 
ment. 

ITie ancient pieces are beautiful, because they 
resemble the b^uties of nature ; and nature will 
ever be beautiful, which resembles those beaui/tt 
of antiquity. Vryden. 

Wherever you place a patch, you destoiy a 
beauty, Aadi»ou. 

5. Any thing more eminently excellent 
than the rest of that, with which it is 
united. 

This gave me an occasion of looking backward 
on some beauties of my author in his former books. 

Vryden. 

With incredible yiains have I endeavoured to 
copy the several beauties of the ancient and mo- 
dem historians. Arbuthnot 

4. A beautiful person, 

llemenihcr that Pelican conqncrour, 

A youth, how all the beauties ot the cast 
He slightly view'd, and slij»litly overpass’d. MiU, 
What can tliy ends, nialiciodsbeauti/, be.’ 

Can lie, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee ’ 

Vryden. 

To Beau'ty. V. a, [from the noun.] To 
adorn ; to beautify ; to emliellish : not 
in use. 

Tile harlot’s chock, beautied with plast’ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 

Than is my deed to your most painted word. 

Shahesp. 

Beau'ty-spot. n. s. [from heauii/ and 
gpof.] A spot placed to direct the eye 
to something else, or to heighten some 
beauty : a foil ; a patch. 

The filthiness of swine makes them the beauty^ 
spot of the animal creation. Crew. 

Becafi'co. »i. 8. [becqfigo. Span.] A 
bird like a nightingale, feeding on figs 
and grapes ; a fig pecker. Pineda, 

Tlic robin redbreast, till of late, had rest, 

And children sacred lield a martin’s nest \ 

Till becaficos sold so dev’lish dear, 

To one that was, or would have been, a peer. Pope. 

To Bec a'lm . V. a, [from calm,] 

1. To still the elements. 

The moon shone clear on the becalmed flood. 

Dry den. 

St, To keep a ship from motion. 

A man becalmed at sea, out of sight of land, in 
a fair day may look on the sun, or sea, or shi}}, a 
whole hour, and perceive no motion, Locke. 

5. To quiet the mind. 

Soft whisp’riug airs, and the lark’s matin song. 
Then woo to musing, and becalm the mind 
Perplex’d with irksome thoughts. ^ Philips. 

Banish Ins sorrows, and becalm his soul 
With easy dreams. Addison, 

Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast ; 

Perhaps the wiud just slufted from the cast. Po^e. 
4. To becalm and to calm differ in tins, 
that to calm is to stop motion, and to 
becalm is to withhold from motion. 
Beca'me. The preterite of become; 
which see. 

Beca'use. conjunct, [from by mdi cause,] 
1. For this reason that; on this account 
that ; for this cause that It makes the 
first part of an illative proposition, 
either expressly or by implication, and 
is answered by therefore ; as, I^fkd be- 
cause J was afraid ; which is the same 
with, because I was afraid, therefore I 
fled. 


How creat soever the sins of any person are, 
Christ died foi him, becaum he died tor all ; and 
he died for Uiose dins, because lie died for all sins : 
only he must refori|i> Hammond. 

Men do not so ^nerally agree in the sense of 
these as of the other, because Uie interests, and 
lusts, and passions of men are more concerned in 
the one than the other. ’Itlbitson. 

2, It has, in some sort, the force of a prr- 
position : but, because it is compounded 
of a noun, has of after it 
Infancy demands aliment, such as lengthens 

fibres without breaking, bemuse rf the state of 

accretion. Arbuthnot. 


[from be 


and 
: a 


ToBecha'nce. V, n 
chance,] To befal; to nappen to 
word proper, but now in little use. 

My sons, God knows what has bechanced 
them. Shahesp. 

All happiness bechance to thee at Milan. Shah. 
Be'chicks. «. S of jSnf a COUgh.] 

Medicines proper for relieving coughs. 

Diet, 


To BECK. w. n. [beacn. Sax. bee, Fr. 
head.] To make a sign with the head. 

To Beck, v, a. To call or guide, as by 
a motion of the head. 

Bell, book, and candle, shall not drive me back. 
When gold and silver beck me to come on. Shah. 

Oh this fal.^e soul of Egypt, this gay charm, 

W hose eye beck'd forth my inars, and call’d them 
lidme. Shahesp. Antony and Cleojjatra. 

Beck. n. s, [from the verb.] 

1. A sign with the head; a nod. 

Hustc thee, nymph, and bring with tbec 

Quips, and craiiks, and wanton wiles, 

Mods, anAbech, and wreathed smiles. MUto>i. 

2, A nod of command. 

Ncilher the lusty kind shewed any roughness, 
nor the easier any idleness ; but still like a ell- 
obeyed master, whose beck is entmgh for disci- 
])line. Sidney 

Then fortimith to him takes a chosen band 
Of spirits, llkest to hiiiiself ill guile. 

To lie at hand, and at his heck appear. MiUon. 

I'he menial fair, that round her wait. 

At Helen’s beck prepare the room of state. Pope. 

To Be'ckon. V, n. To make a sign with- 
out words. 

Alexander beckoned with Uie hand, and would | 
have made his defence unto the people. 

Acfi, xix. 33. 

When he liad raised ray thoughts by tliose 

' transporting airs, ho beckoned to me, and, by the 
waving of his hand, directed me to approach. 

Addison. 

Sudden you mount, you beckon from the skies ; 
Clouds interpose, waves roar, and winds arise ! 

Pope. 

To Beckon, v.a. [ftombeek, or beacn, 
Sax. a sign.] To make a si^ to. 

With her two crooked hands she sigtis did make. 
And beckon'd him. ^ ^ Fairy Queen. 

It beckons you to go away with it. 

As if it some impartment aid desire 

To you alone. Shakesp. 

With this his distant friends he beckons near , 
Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. 

Dryden. 

To Becli'p. V, a, [of be cl;^pan, Sax.] 
To embrace. Diet, 


To Beco'me. V. n. pret. I became ; 
comp, pret I have become, [from by 
and come,] 

]. To enter into some state or condition, 
by a change from some other. 

The Lord God breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul. 

Genefis, ii. T, 

And unto the Jews I became a Jew, that I nii^t 
gain the Jews. I Ci>ri«th. ix. SW. 


A smaller pear lifted upon a stock that benretli 
a ereater pear, wm become great Bacon, 

sdy voice Uiou oft liast hoard, and hast not 
fear’d. 

But still rejoic’d ; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee ? MUton. 

So the least faults, if mix’d with fairest deed, 
Of future ill become the fatal seed. Prior. 

2. 7b become of. To be the fatedf; to 
be the end of; to be the subsequent or 
final condition of. Iti« observable, that 
this word is nAver, or .very seldom, imd 
but with trAsrf, either imlefinile or in- 
terrogative. 

What is then become cf so huge a multitude, as 
would have overspread a great part of tlie conti- 
nent. Raleigh. 

Perplex’d with thoughts, taka# would become 
Of' me, and all mankind ? MUion. 

Tiie first hints of the circulation of the blood 
wore taken from a coiiinioii person’s wondering 
what became of' all tlie blood that issued out of the 
heart. Grouni. 

What will ^ome of me then ? for, when hejs 
fit'c, he will iiifuilibly accuse me. Phryd, 

What became of this thoughtful busy creature, 
when removed from this world, has amazed file 
vulgar, and puzzled tlie wise. Regers, 

3. In the following passage, the phrase, 
where is he become, is us^ for, what has 
become of him? 

1 cannot joy, until I be resolv’d 
TT’kerc our figlit valiant father is become. Shahesp. 

To Beco'me. V, a, [from be or by, and 
epemen Sax. to please.] 

1. Applied to persons, toappear in a man* 
ner suitable to something. 

If I become not a cart as wdl at another man, 
a plague on my bringing up. SKokap, 

Why would I be a queen ? because my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace ; 

If I became it not, yet it would he 

Part of your duty Uien to flatter me, Hryd. 

2, Applied to things, to be suitable to the 
person ,* to befit ; to be congruous to the 
appearance, or character, or circum- 
stances, in such a manner as to add 
grace ; to be graceful. 

She to her sire made humble reverence. 

And bowed low, that her right well become. 

And added grace unto her excellence. Fairy Q, 

I would i had some flowers o’ th’ ipruig that 
might 

Become your time of day ^ and your’s and your’s, 
That wiiar upon your virgin branches yet 
Your middenheads growing. Shakesp. 

Yet be sad, good brothers'; 

For, to speak truth, it very well beco^ you. 


Your dishonour 
Mangles true judgment and bereaves the state 
Of that integrity which should became it. Shakejp. 

Wicherly was of my opinion, or rather 1 of his ; 
for it becomes me so to speak of so excellent a 
poet. Hiydea 

He utterly rejected their fables concerning their 
gods, as not becoming good men, much less those 
which were worshipped for gods. StiUingfieet. 

Beco'ming. particip.aey, [fromfrecomf.] 
That which pleases by an elegant pro- 
priety ; graceful. It is sometimes usf d 
with the particle of ; but genendly 
out any government of tlffS fttlowilig 
words. 

Of thee, kiudHi^, I adt Ho red and wlilte 
To upnw delight. 

No odd becomtSg graces. 

Black eyes, or little know not what in fares. 

SuckUngs, 

Their discourses arc such as belong to their age, 
..... .... ,. . . - 
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Yet tome kecomnig boldness I nia^f nse ; 

IVe well deserr'd^ tidr will lie dow refuse, Dryd. 

Make their pupils repeat the aciioni that tliey 
may correct what is constrained in it, till it 
perfected into an habitual and hecfmmg easiness. 

Locke. 

Bbco'mino. ». *. [from btcome.'\ Orna- 
ment. A word not now in lue. 

Sir, forgive me, 

Since mjy hecamhngt kiirnie when they not 
Eye well to you. Sfuutetp. 

Bbco'minoly. adv. [from becoming.] 
After • becoming or pto^ manner. 
Bkco'KINONKSS. n. s. [frmn becoming. 
See To Become.] Decency; elegant 
congruity; propriety. 

Nor is the majesty of the divine government 
Bieaifeer in its extent, tlian the becomngne$8 hereof 
18 in Sts manner and form. Grew. 

BED. R.«. [beb. Sax.] 

1. Something made to aieep on. 

Lying not erect, but hollow, which is in the 
making of the bed; or with the legs gathered up, 
which IS in the posture of the body, is the more 
wholesome. ^ Bacon. 

Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And Advice with scrupulous head. Milton. 

Ihose houses then were caves, or homely sheds, 
With twining osiers fenc’d, and moss their beds, 

Drydcn. 

2a Lodging ; the convenience of a place 
to sleep in. 

On my knees I beg, 

That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 

Shukesp. 

3. Marriage. 

George, the eldest son of this second bed, was, 
after the death of his father, by the singular care 
and affection of lus mother, well brought u[>. 

Clarendon. 

4. Bank of earth raised in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take 

them out of beds, when they are newly come uj), 
and remove them into pots, with better earth. 

Bacon. 

6. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 

So high as heav’d the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 
Ci^cious bed of waters. ^ Miltmi. 

Ihe great magazine for ail kinds of treasure is 
supposed to be tne bed of Uie liber. We may be 
sure, when the Homans lay under the apprehcn> 
sions of seeing tlieir city sacked by a barbarous 
enemy, that they would take care te bestow such 
of their riches tnat way, as could best bear the 
water. ^ ^ Addison. 

6. The place where any thing is gene- 
rated, or reposited. 

See hoary Albula’s infected tide 
O’er the warm bed of smoaking sulphur glide. 

Addison. 

?• A layer ; a stratum ; a body spread 
over another. 

1 see no reason, hut tlic surface of the land 
should be as regular as that of the wafer, in the 
first production of it.' and tlie strata, or beds 
within, lie as even. Burnet. 

3. To brinf^to\\EB» To deliver of a child. 
It is often used with the particle of: as, 
the was brought to bed of a daughter. 

Tenroontlis after Florimel nappen’d to wed, 

And was brought in a laudable manner to bed. 

* Prior. 

To make tho Bed. To ptit the bed in 
order after it has been used. 

I keep his bouse, and I wash, wring, brew, 
bake, scour, dress meat, and make the beds, ai.d 
do all myself. Shakesp. 

Bed of a mortar, [with ^nners.] Aikilid 
piece of oak, hollowed in tlte middle, 
to receive the breecli and half the trun* 
nions. Diet. 


Bed of a great gun. That Chick plank 
which lies immediately under the piece, 
being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Did. 

To Bed. V. a. fftoin the noun.] 

1. To go to bed with* 

They have married me : 

I’ll to the Tuscan wars, and never bed her. Skaks. 

2. To place in bed. 

She was publickly contracted, stated as a bride, 
and solemnly bedded ; and, after she was laid, 
Maximilian’s ambassador put his leg, stript naked 
to tlie knee, between the espousal sheets. Bacon, 

3. To make partaker or the bed. 

’I’herc wag a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 
was bedded with his lady. Bacon. 

4. To sow or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grass side downward, 
upon which lay some of your best mould to bed 
your quick in, and lay your quick upon It. 

Mortimer. 

5. To lay in a place of rest, or security. 

Let coarse bold hands, from slimy nest. 

The bedded fisli in batiks outwrest. Donne. 

A snake bedded himself under the threshold of 
a country-house. ^ U Estrange. 

6. To lay in order; to stratifv. 

And as the sleeping soldiers'iu Ui’ alarm, 

Your bedded haiis, like life in excrements, 

Start up and stand on end. Shakesp. 

To Bed. v. n. To cohabit. 

If he be married, and bed with liis wife, and 
afterwards relapse, he may possibly fancy that she 
infected him. 'Wiseman, 

To Broa'bblb. V. a. [from dabble.] To 
wet; to besprinkle. It is generally ap- 
plied to persons, in a sense including in- 
convenience. 

Never so weary, never so in woe, 

Bedabbled wifh the dew, and tom with briars, 

I can no further crawl, no furtlier go. Shakesp. \ 

To Beda'ogle. V, a. [from aaggh.] To: 
bemire; to soil clothes, by letting them 
reach the dirt in walking. 

To Beda'sh. t>. a. [from dash.] To be- 
mire by throwing dirt ; to bespatter; to 
wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child. 

Told the sad story of my father’s death, 

That all the standers-by liad wet their checks, 

Like trees bedash'd with rain. Shakespeare. 

To Beda'wb. V. a. [from dawb.] To 
dawb over ; to besmear ; to soil, with 
spreading any viscous body over it 
A piteous corse, a bloody piteous corse. 

Pale, pale as ashes, all bedawb'd in blood, 

All in gore blood. Shak^. 

To Beda'zzle. V. a. [from dazzle.] To 
make tlie sight dim by too much lustre. 
My mistaken eyes. 

That have been so bedanUd b^ the sun, 

That every thing I look on seeiucth green. 

Shakesp. 

Be'dch AMBER, n. s. [from bed and 
chamber.] Hie chamber appropriated 
to rest. 

lliey were brought to the king, abiding them 
ui his otdehamber. Hayu'ard. 

He was now one o$ the bedchamber to tlu* prince. 

Claresidm. 

Be'dclothks. If. s. [from bed and 
clothes. It has no singular.] Cover- 
lets spread over a bed. 

For he will be swine drunk, and in his sleep he 
does little harm, save to bis bedclothes about him. 

Shakesp. 

Be'dder. 7 If. s. [from bed.] The 
Bedette^l I nether-stone of an oib 
mill. 


Bs'ddinC. n. $. [from bed.] The 
terialsof abed; abed. 

'fhere be no inns where meet bedding may bt 
had, so that hb mantle serves him then lor a oed. 

Spenser. 

rint, with assiduous care from winter keep. 
Well fother’d in the stalls thy tender sheep ; 

Then spread with straw the 'bedding of thy fold. 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Drfi 

Arcite return’d, and as in honour tied. 

His foe with bedding and with food supply’d. 

Drydcn 

To Beds'ck. V. a. [from deck.] To 
deck ;’*to adorn ; to grace. 

Thou sham'st thy shape, thy love, thy wit, 
And usest none in that true use indeed, 

Which should bedeck thy shape, thy love, tliy wit. 

Shakepn 

Female it seems. 

That so hedeck*d, ornate, and gay. 

Comes this way. Milton. 

With ornamental drops bedeck'd I stood, 

And writ my victory witli my enemy’s blood. 

Norris. 

Now Ceres, in her prime. 

Smiles fertile, and with ruddiest freight bedecks. 

Phillips. 

Be'dehouse. fi. s. [from bebe, Sax. a 
prayer, and house.] An hospital or alms- 
house, where the poor people prayed for 
their founders and benefactors. 
Bede'tter. See Bedder. 

To Bede'w. V. a. [from dew.] To moisten 
gently, as with the fall of dew. 

Bedew her pasture’s grass with English blood. 

Shakesp. 

all the tears, that should hedtw my herse, 
Be drops of balm to sanctify thy head. Shakesp. 

The countess received a letter from him, where- 
unto all the while she was writing her answer, she 
bedewed tlie paper with her tears. Wotton. 

What slender youth, hfdeie’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roses, in some pleasant cave •' 

Milton. 

Balm, from a silver box di.stiird round, 

Shall all bedew the routs, and scent the sacred 
ground. Dryd. 

lie said : and falling tears his face bedew. 

Dryd. 

Be'dfellow. n. s. [from bed and fellow.] 
One that lies in the same bed. 

lie loves your people, 

But tie nini nor to be their bedfellow. Shakesp. 

Misery acquouits a man with strange hedf elbows. 

Shakesp. 

Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being* so troublesome a bedfellow '^ Shakesp. 

A man would as soon choo&c him for his bed- 
fel'ow as Ids play -fellow. L' Estrange. 

What charming hedfellmcs, and companions f >r 
life, men choose out of such women. Addison. 

To Bedi'ght. V. a. [from dight.] To 

adorn ; to dress ; to set off : an old word, 
now only used in humorous writings, 

A maiden fine hedight he liapt to love ; 

The maiden fme hedight his love retains. 

And for the village he forsakes the plains. Cay. 

To Bedi'm. V. a. [from dim.] To make 
dim ; to obscure ; to cloud ; to darken, 

I have bedimm'd 

Tlie noontide sun, call’d forth tlie mutinous 
winds, 

And ’tw ixt the green sea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war. I^akesp. 

To Bedi'zen. V. a. [from dizen.] To 
dress out ; a low word, 

BE'DLAM. n.s. [corrupted from 
hem, the name of a religious house in 
London, converted afterwards into an 
hospital for the mad and luiiatick.] 
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1. A madhouse; a place appointed for the 
care of lunacy, 

2. A madman ; a lunatidc^ and inhabitant 
of Bedlam* 

Let’s follow the old earl, and get the hMm 
To lead him where he would ; hU roguish madness 
Allows itself to an^ thing. Shakt^. 

Bbdlam. [from the noun,] Belong- 
ing to a madhouse ; fit for a madhouse. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices 
Strike in their numb’d and mortify ’doare ^s 
Pius, wo^en pricks. Shakeqt. 

Be'olamitb. n.,. [ttacahedlam.] An 
inhabitant of Bedlam ; a madman. 

If wild ambition in thy bosom reign, 

Alas ! thou boast’st thy sober sense in vain ; 

111 these poor bedlamites thyself survey, 

Thyself less innocently road tlian they. Fitzgerald. 

Bb'omaker. b. #. [from bed and make^] 
A person in the universities, whose 
office it is to make the beds^ and clean 
the chambers. 

I was deeply in love with my hedmaker, upon 
which I was rusticated for ever. Spectator. 

Bs'dmatb. n.s. [from and miff r.] A 

bedfellow; one that partakes of the 
same bed. 

^ Had I so good occasion to lie long 

As you, prince Paris, nought buthcav’nly business 

Should rob my bedmate of fiy com pauy . Skakefp. 

BE'nMOULDiNO. I B.tf. {from bed 

Be'dding MOULDING. J and mottW.] A 
term used by workmen, to signify those 
members in the comice, which are 
placed below the coronet. Build, Did, 

Be'dpost. It. s, [from bed and poBtJ] 
The post at the comer of the bed, which 
simports the canopy. 

r came the next day prepared, and placed her 
in a clear light, her head leaning to a bedpott, an- 
other standing behind, holding it steady. I 

Wiseman s Surgery, j 

Be'dpresser. n,8. [from i>cd and prm*.] 
A heavy lazy fellow. 

This sanguine coward, thiabidwcucr, this horse- 
back breaker, this huge hill of ilesh. Shakesp. 

To Bedra ggle, v, a, [from be and 
draggle.] To soil the clothes, by suf- 
fering them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Blount, no more be seen 
Bedraggled in my walks so green. Sunjt. 

To Bedre'nch. V. a. [from be and 
drench.] To drench ; to soak ; to satu- 
rate with moisture. 

Far off from the mind of Bolincbrokc 
If is, such crimson tempest should bedrcnch 
The fresh green lap of fair king Richard’s land. 

Shakesp. 

Be'drid. adj. [from bed and ride.] Con- 
fined to the bed by age or sickness. 

Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, 

Who, impotent and hedridt scarcely hears 
Of Uiis his nephew’s purpose. Shakesj). 

Lies he noi bedrid f and, again, docs notliing, 
But what he did , being ciiiidish ? Shakesp. 

Now, as a myriad 

Of ants durst th’ emperor’s lov’d snake invade ; 
The crawling galleys, sca-gulla, finny chips, 
Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid ships. Donne. 

Hanging old men, who wore hedridt because 
they would not discover where their money was. 

Clarendon. 

Infirm persons, when they come to be so weak 
as CO be nxed to their beds, hold out many years ; 
•ome have Iain bedrid twenty years. Ray. 

BE'drite. n.s, [from ded and rtfd.] The 
privilege of the marriage bed. j 


Whose vows arc, that no hfdrite shall be paid 
Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Snahsp. 

To Bedrop. V, a. [from be and drop.] 
To besprinkle; to mark with spots or 
drops ; to speckle. 

Not 80 Uiick swarm’d once the soil 
Bedrap'd witli blood of Gorgon. MUtam, 

Our plenteous streams a various race supply : 
The silver eel, in shining volumes ruil’d ; 

The yellow carp, in scales bedropd with gold. Pape. 

Be'dstapf. n.s. [bed and stqjgf^.] A 
wooden pin stuck anciently on the sides 
of the bestead, to hold the clothes from 
slipping on either side. 

Hostess, accommodate us with a hedstaff. 

Ben Jonumli Every Man in htsnumour. 

Be'dstbad. It. s. [from bed and stead.] 
The frame on which the bed is placed. 

Chimnies with scorn rejecting smoke ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and bedsteads broke. Sw^^. 

Be'dstraw. It. 8. [from bed and straw ] 
The straw laid under a bed to make it 
soft. 

Fleas breed principally of strew or mats, where 
there hatli been a little moisture ; or the cliamber 
or badstraw kept close, and not aired. Bacon. 

Bb'dswerver. It. a. [from bed and 
swerve.] One that is fmse to the bed ; 
one that ranges or swerves from one bed 
to another. 

She’s a bedswerver, even as bad as tliose 
That vulgars give the boldest titles to. J^iakeip. 

Be'dtime. It. s. [from bed and time.\ 
The hour of rest, sleeping time. 

What masks, what dances shall we have, 

I’o wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-supper and bedtime. Shakesp. 

After evening r< pasts, till bedtime, their thoughts 
will be best taken up in the easy grounds of 
relmon. Milton. 

Tlie scouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedlimc, takes no rest (hat night. Dryd. 

To Bedu'ng. V. a. [from be and dung.] 
To cover or manure with dung. 

To Bedu'st. V. a. [from be and dust.] 
To sprinkle with dust. 

Be'dward. adv. [from bed and ward.] 
Toward bed. 

In heart 

As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 

And tapers burnt to bedward. Shakesp. 

To Bedwa'rf. V. a. [from be and dwatj.] 
To make little ; to hinder in growth ; to 
Rtunt. 

’Tis shrinking, not close weaving, that liath thus 
In mind and body both hedwaijed us. Donne. 

Be'dwork. n. s. [from bed and work.] 

I Work done in bed; work performed 

I without toil of the hatids. 

The still and mental parts, 

That do contrive how niaii^ hands slmll strike. 
When fulness call them on, ami know, l)y measure 
Of their observant toil, the enemy’s weight ; 

Why this hath not a finger’s dignity, 

They call tliis bedwork, mapp’ry, closet war 

Shakesp 

BEE. n. 8. [beo, Saxon.] 

1. The animal that makes honey, remark- 
able for its industry and art. 

^o work the honey bees. 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 

I The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shakesp. 

\ From tile Moorish ciuiip 

There lias been heard a tlistaui humming noise, 
like bees disturb’d and arming in their liivcs. 

Dryden. 

A company of poor insects, wlicrcof some are 
bees, deligbte’d with tlowers, and their sweetness ; 
others beetles, delighted with other viands. Lockc. 


2. An indiutrious and careful person. 
This significAtlon is only used in fami^ 
liar language, 

BeB'BATKR. n. a, [from bu and eat.] 
A bird that feeds upon bees. 

Bee* FLOWER, n.a. [from bee and flower.] 
A species of fool-stones. Miller. 

Bee-garden, n. a. [from hee and gur- 
den.] A place to set mves of bees in. 

A convenient and necessary place ought to be 
made choice of for your apiary or bee-garden. 

Mortimer, 

Bek-hive. II. [from bee and Aire*.] 
The case, or box, in which bees are kept. 

Bee-master. n.a. [from bee and master.] 
One that keeps bees. 

They that are bee-masten, and have not care 
enougn of them, must not expect to reap any cojir. 
sidereble advantage by them. Mortimer. 

BEECH, n. s. [bcce or hoc. Sax. ; /agus.] 

There is but one species of this tree at present 
known, except two varieties with striped leaves. 
It will grow to a considerable stature, though Uio 
soil stoney andbarreiy as also, upon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The shade ot this tree is 
very injurious to plants, but is believed to be very 
salubrious to human bodies. The timber is of 
great use to turners and joiners. The mast is 
very good to fatten swine and deer. Miller. 

Black was the forest, thick with beech it stood* 

Dryden. 

Nor is that sprightly wildness in their notes, 
Whicli clear and ^gorous, warbles from the beerli. 

Thomson, 

Be'echen. adj. [bucene, Sax.] ConsisU 
ing of the wood of tlie beech ; belong- 
ing to the beech. 

With diligence lie’ll serve us when we dine, 

And iu plain becchen vessels fill our wine. Dryd. 

BEEF* n. s. [been/, French,] 

I* The flesh of black cattle prepared for 
food. 


What say you to a piece of betf and mustard ? 

Shakesp. 

The fat of roasted berf falling on birds, will 
baste them. Suiift. 

2, All ox, bull, or cow, considered as fit 
for food. In this sense it has the plural 
beeves ; the singular is seldom found. 

A pound of man’s ffesh 
Is not so estimable or profitable, 

Astleshuf muttons, bcetvs, or goats. Shakesp. 

Alciiious slew twelve sheep, eight white- tooUi’d 
swiiic. 

Two crook -haunch’d beeves. Chapman, 

Tliere was nut any captain, but had credit for 
mure victuals than we spent there ; and yet they 
had of me fifty fieetvs among tliem. Sir Halt, Hal. 

On hides of beeves, before the palace gale, 

Sad spoils of luxury ! the suitors sate. Pope. 

Beef. adj. [from the substantive.] Con- 
sisting of the flesh of black cattie. 

If you are employed in marketing, donotac- 
c<‘pt of a treat of a beij^ steak and a pot of ale, 
from the butcher. 

Beef- rater, n. s. [from beef and eat, 
because the commons is beef when on 
waiting. Mr. Stevens derives it thus : 
Beef eater may come from beaufetier, 
one who attends at tlie sideboard, whilffi 
was anciently placed in a bemffi* The 
business of tiie beef eaitra woo, and per- 
haps is a/dJX tb' attend the king at meals.] 
A yeomim of tne guard. 
Beef-witted. a4f, [from beef and wit.] 
Dull ; stupid ; heavy headed. 

Be^-wiited lord. Shakesp. 

Bs'bmol. It. s. This word 1 have found 
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only in the example, and know nothing 
of the etymology^ iinleaa it be a cor- 
ruption or hymoduh, from by and oio- 
dulus, a note; that is, a note out of the 
regular order, 

ihorc be iotefvenietit in the riw* of in 
tones, two heemoUf or half notes ; so os, if you 
divide the tones equally, the eight is hut seven 
whole and equal notes. Bacon, 

Been, [bcon. Saxon.] The purticiple 
preterite of To Bk. 

Enough tiiiit virtue till’d the space between, 
lVor’3 the ( ndi of brine to ha\e leen, V<f€, 

BEKR.,.ff. $ [bir, Weljib.] Liquor rnatle 
of malt and hups. It in distinguiahed 
from ff/e, either by being older or smaller. 

Here’s a pot of good double beer, neighbour ; 
drink. Sltakesp. 

Try clarify ing m ith almonds in new hccr. Boron. 
Flow, Welsted ♦ How, like thine iuspirer, hetr; 
Tlio’ stale, not ripe ; tho’ thin, yet never clear; 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smootlily dull ; 
Heady, not strong ; and foaming, tho' not full. 

Pope. 

Be'estings. See Bie.stings, 

Bert, n, s, [beta, Lat.] '1 he name of a 
plant. 

The species are, 1 . The c mmoii w lute beet. 
S. The common creen beet. .S. 'Dir roninion n d 
beet. 4. 'the turnep-rooled red but. h. 'I’hr 
great red but. 0. The ^'cllou bett. 7. Tlu* ,Sw iss 
or Chard beet. 

BEETLE. «.<. [b^el, Saxon.] 

1. An insect distinguished by having liard 
cases or sheaths, under which he folds 
his wings. 

They are as shards, and he their heeih. Shakesp. 
‘The poor 6crt/ctliat we tread upon, 

In corporal sutfratice finds a pang as great, 

As when a giant dies. Shakesp. 

Others come sharp of sight, and too provident 
for that which concern’d their own interest ; but 
as blind as beeileeiu foresecinc this great and eoin- 
mon danger. ^ Knol&s' Hint, of the Turks. 

A grot there was with hoary moss o’ergrown, 

The clasping U ies up the ruiiis creep, 

And tliere the bat and drowsy bectfe sleep. Garth 
The butterllies and beetles are such numerous 
tribes, that, I believe, in our own native country, 
alone, the species of each kind may amount to 
one hundred and fifty, or more. Raji. 

A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, 
with w'hich wedges are driven, and 
pavements ramm^. 

If I do, fillip me with a tlircc man beetle. Shah. 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft oot oi the trunk of some well- 
grown tree ; yet, alter all the skill of artificers to 
set forth such a dirine block, it cannot one mo- 
ment secure itself from being eaten by worms, or 
defiled by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. 

Stilling/ieet. 

To Be'etle, p. n. [from the noun.] To 
jut out ; to hang over. 

What if it tempt yon tow’rd the flood my, lord ^ 
Or to the dreadfiil summit of the cliff. 

That beetles o’er his base into the sea ? Shakesp, 
Or w here the hawk 

High in the beetling clifi' his airy builds ? Thomson. 

Beetled-broVed. adj, [from beetle 
and krow,"] Having prominent brows. 
Sbqaiia for the bceilefu-oio’d critic, &c. Ssoifi. 

adj, [from beetle and 
head.'] Loggerbeaded; wooden-headed; 
having a hcM stupid, like tibe head of a 
wooden beetle. 

A whoreson, beetkheaded, flap-ear’d knave. 
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Be'etlestock. a. f. [from beetle and 
dock,] The handle of a beetle. 


Be'etravk. 

Be'etradish, 

Beeves, a. s. [The plural of hetf.] 
Black cattle; oxen. 

One way, a band felect from forage drives 
A herd of beefoer, fair oxen, and fair nine, 

From a fat meadow ground . Milton. 

Others make good the paucity of their breed 
with the length and duration of their days^ where- 
of there want not examples In animals uiiiparous, 
first, ill bisufeous or cloven-hoofed* as camels; 
and beeves, whereof there is above a million an- 
nually slain in England. Broom’s VuL Err. 

Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 

And the huge boar is shrunk into an um. Pope. 
To Befa'el. V, a. [from fall. It befell, 
it hath befallen,] 

1. To happen to; used generally of ill. 

Let me know 

The worst that may me in this case. Shakesp, 
Other duubt possesses me, lest luurm 
Btfall thee, sever’d from me. Milton. 

This venerable person, who probably beard our 
Saviour’s (irophecy of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, drew his congregation out of these unparal- 
leled calamities, v^ini befell his country men. 

Addison. 

This disgrace has hfallen them, not because 
they deserved it, but because the people love new 
faces. Addison, 

2. To happen to, as good or neutral. 

Ilioii asked an envious man, that was very sad, 
w hat harm hud befallen unto him, or what good 
had bcftdkn unto onotlier man. Bacon. 

No mull can certainly conclude God’s love or 
hatred lo any person, Yrom wlmt ht falls him in 
this M Olid. Tillotson. 

3. To happen, to come to pass, 
lint since th’ affairs of men are still uncertain, 

I.et*8 reason with the worst that may bfall. Shak. 

I have reveal’d 

This discord which hs^ell, and was in hcav’n 
Among Ih' angelick pow’rs. Milton. 

. It is used sometimes with to l>efore the 
person to whom any thing happens ; 
this is rare. 

Some great mischief liath hefalVn 
To that meek luan. Paradne Lost. 

To befall of. To become of ; to be the 
state or condition of : a phrase little used. 

Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath n/ them, and thee, till now. 

Udiokesp. 

To Bef'it. V. a. [from be and ft,] To 
suit ; to be suitable to : to l)ecome. 
lifind is his love, and best b^ts tlie dark. Shak. 
Out of my sight, thou serpent ! — that name best 
Bejits thee, witli him leagued ; thyself as false. 

Paradise Ijost, 

I will bring you where she sits. 

Clad in splendour, as bcjits 

Ifer deity. Milton. 

Thou, what befits the new lord mayor, 

Art anxiously inquisitive to know. Drpd. 

To Befo'ol. V. a, [from be and fool,] To 
infatuate ; to fool; to deprive of under- 
standing ; to lead into errour. 

Men bfool themselves infinitely, when, by vent- 
ing a few sighs, they will needs persu^e them- 
selves tliat Uiey have re|>entcd. South, 

Jeroboam thought policy the best piety^ though 
in nothing more Sfookd the nature of sm being 
not only to defile, but to infatuate. South. 

Befo'ee. prep, l^ipoyian, Sax.] 

1. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further 
btjint them than the next line ; whence it will fol- 
low that they can drive to no cerUin point. Dryd. 

2, In the front of ; not behind. 

Who shall go 

Brfore ther.., in a cloud and pplar of fire, , 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, j 
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f To guide them in their journey, and remove 
Bekmd them, whQe the obdurate king purines. 

MUtom, 

3. In the presence of: noting authority 
or conquest. 

Great queen of gathering clouds. 

See we fall hfare tfiro ! 

Prostrate we adore thee ! Drydem, 

The Alps and Pyrenean sink ^ore him. Addm, 

4. In the presence of : noting respect. 

We see that blushing and casting down of the 

eyes, both are more when we come many. 

Bor^. 

They represent our poet betwixt a fkrmer and a 
courtier, when he drest himself hi his best habit, 
to appear bdbre his patron. JDryden. 

5. In sight of. 

Bfore the eyes of both our armies here. 

Let us not wrangle. Shake^, 

6. Under the cognizance of : noting juris- 
diction. 

If a suit be begun brfore an archdeacon, die or- 
dinary may license tlie suit to an higher court. 

Ayliffe. 

7. In the power of : noting the right of 
choice. 

The world was all brfore them, where to chuse 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

MUtm. 

Give us this evening ; thou hast mom and night. 
And all the year, l^fore thee for delight. Dryden. 

He hath i)ut us in the hands of our own counsel. 
Life and deatli, pruspeiity and destruction, are 
before us. Tillotstm, 

8. By the impulse of something behind. 

lier part, poor soul ! seeming as burdened 
With lesser weight, but not with lesser woe, 

Was carried with more speed brfore the wind. 

Shakes^, 

Hurried by fate, he cries, and borne brfore 
A furious wind, w c leave the faithful shore. 

Dryden. 

9- Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the hooks 
which have appeared brfsre it in this kind. Dryd, 

10. In preference to. 

We should but presume to determine which 
should be the fittest, till wr sec hr hath chosen 
Rojue one; which one we may then boldly say to 
be the fittest, because he hath taken it brfore the 
rest. Hooker. 

We think poverty to be infinitely desirable 
brfore the torments of covetousness. Taylor, 

11. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, 
the eldest son is before the younger in 
succession. 

12. Superior to; as he is before his com* 
petitors both in right and power. 

Befo're. adv, 

1. Sooner than ; earlier in time. 

Heav’nly bom, 

Brfore. tlie hills appear *a, or fountain flow’d, 

Thou with eternal wisdom didst converse. Milton. 

Brfore two months their orb with light adorn, 

If heav’n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 

2. In time past. 

Such a plenteous crop they bore, 

Of purest and wcU winnowM grain, 

As Britain never knew brfore. Dryden, 

3. In some time lately past. 

I filiall resume somewhat wliich had been before 
said, touching the question beforegotng. flak. 

4. Previously to ; in order to. 

Brfore tliis elaborate treatise can become of 
use to my country, two points are necessary. Swrf^, 

5. To this time ; hitherto. 

The peaceful cities of th* Ausonian shore, 

Lull’d in her ease, and undisturb'd brfore, 

Arc all on fire. Dryden, 

6. Already. 


You tell roe, mother, what I knew brfo k 
X lie Phrygian fleet is landed on the shore. Dryd^ 
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7. Farther onward in plaee. 

ITiou^rt 80 far b^hre, 

The iwifteft wing of recompem if slow 
To overtake thee. 

Bbfo'rbranPo adv. [from before «iid 
hand,] 

1, In A state of anticipation^^* preoccupa- 
tion ; somedines with the particle with. 

Qooth Hudihras, I am befanhand 
In that alrea(^i with jour oommaod. Hudibf^, 

Your soul has been beforehand with your body, 
And drunk so deep a draught of promis’d bliss. 
She slum ijers o’er the cup. ^ Drm. 

I have not room for many reflections ; the last 
cited author lias been b^orehand vfith me# its 
proper moral. Jdm$on. 

ft. Previously ; by way of preparation, or 
preliminary. 

His profession is to deliver precepts necessary 
to eloquent speech ; yet so, that they which re- 
ceive them, may be taught b^oreluma the skill of 
speaking. Hooker. 

When the lawyers brought extravagant bills. Sir 
Hoger used to bargain brforehandf to cut off a 
quarter of a yard in any part of the bill. Arbuth. 

3. Antecedently; aforetimes. 

It would be resisted by such as had btforehand 
resisted the general proofs of the gospel. Atterb. 

4. In a state of accumulation, or so as that 
more has been received than expended. 

Stranger’s house is at this time rich, and much 
h^orehand ; for it liath laid up revenue these 
tliirty-seven years. Bacon. 

5. At first ; before any thing is done. 

What^ is a man’s contending with insuperable 
difflculties, but the rolling of ^syphus’s stone up 
the hill, which is soon bgorehana to return upf»n 
him again ^ LEttrange. 

Befo RETIME, adv. [from before and 
time.] Formerly ; of old time. 

^Joretime in Israel, when a man went to en- 
quire of God, thus he spake. 1 Samud. 

To Befo'rtun k. r. n. [from he and for- 
tune.] To happen to ; to betide. 

I give consent to go along with you ; 

Recking as little what betiueth me. 

As mucTi I wish all good btfortune yon. ShaPem. 

To Bkfo'ul. V. a. [from be and font.] 

To make foul ; to soil ; to dirt. 

To Befri'end. v.a, [from be Bxid friend.] 
To favour ; to be kind to ; to counte- 
nance; to shew friendship to ; to benefit. 

If it will please Cawar 
To be so good to Crosar, as to hear me, 

1 shall beseech him to b^iend himself. Shaheep, 

Now, if your plots be ripe, you are brfriended 
With opportunity. Denham. 

See them embarked, 

And tell me if the winds and seas Itefriend them. 

Additon, 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His praise is lost, who sla> s till all commend. Pope. 

Brotlicr- servants must befriend one another. 

Swft. 

To Befri'nge. V. a. [from be endjringe,] 
To decorate, as with fringes. 

• ^ flatter, let my dirty leaver 

Clothe spice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a row , 
Befnnge the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Bope. 

7b BEG. V, ft. [beggeren. Germ.] To 
live upon alms; to live by asking relief 
of others. 

1 cannot dig ; to I am asfiamed. Lvkt. 

To Beg. v. a. 

1. To ask ; to seek by petition. 

He went to Pilate and begged the body. 

Matthe^v. 

See how they an alms of flattery. Young. 
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2. To take any thing for granted, without 
evidence or proof. 

We have not begg^ any principles or iupposi* 
tions, for the proof of this ; but taken that com-j 
mon ground, which both Moses and all antiquity 
present. Bwmd. 

To Bege't* V. a. begoU or begat ; 1 
have begotten, or begot. [W^ettan, Sax. 
to obtain. See To Get.] 

1. To generate; to procreate; to become 
the father of, as cnildren. 

But first come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove’s sweet paradise, of day and night, 
Which do the seasons of the year allot. Spenter. 
I talk of dreams, 

Which arc the children of an idle brain. 

Begot of nothing but vain pliantasy. Shaketp. 

Who hath begotten me these, seeing I have lost 
my children, and am desolate ? J$awh. 

^Twas he the noble Claudian race begat Dryd. 
Love is begot by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expectation fed. Granville. 

2. To produce, as effects. 

If to have done the thing you me in charge, 
Beget you happiness, be happy then : 
FoTitlsdoue. ^ ShaJ^. 

My whole intention was to beget, in the minds 
of men, uiagnificeiit sentiments of God and his 
works. ^ Cheyne. 

3. To produce, as accidents. 

is it a time for story, w hen each minute 
Begets a thousand dangers ? ^ Denham. 

4. It is sometimes used with on, or upon, 
before the mother. 

Begot upon 

His mother Martha by his father John. Spectatm'. 

Bege'tter. n. 8. [from beget,] He that 
procreates, or begets ; the father. 

For what their prowess gain’d, the law declares 
Is to ilieroselvcs alone, and to their heirs : 

No share of that goes back to the begetter^ 

But if the son flmits well, and plunders better— 

Dryden. 

Men continue the race of mankind, commonly 
without the intention, and often against the con- 
sent and w ill, of the begetter. Locke. 

Be'ggar. n. 8. [from beg. It is more 
properly written begger ; but the com- 
mon orthography is retained, because 
the derivatives all preserve the a.] 

1 . One who lives upon alms ; one who 
has nothing but what is given him. 

He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, and 
lifteth ijpthebe^ar from the dunghill, to set them 
among princes. Samuel. 

We see the whole equipage of a beggar so drawn 
by Homer, as even to retain a nobleness and 
dignity. Broome. 

2. One who supplicates for any thing ; a 
petitioner ; for which beggar is a harsh 

and contemptuous tenn. 

What subjects will precarious kings regard 
A beggar speaks too softly to be heard. Diyd. 

3. One who assumes what he does not 
prove. 

These shameful bfggan of principles, \sl.o give 
this precarious account of the original of thing!,, 
assume to ihcmstlvcs to be men of reason. TiUots 

To Be'ggar. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reduce to beggar}' ; to impoverish. 

Whose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 

And beggar'd yours for ever, Shtike^. 

They shall spoil the clothiers wool, and beggar 
the piesent spinners. Grannl. 

The miser 

With heav’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his 
score, 

Dfts up his eyes, and hastes to beggar more. Gay 

2. To ueprive. 
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Necetaity, of matter beggar'd, 

Will nothing stick our persons to ai^gn 
In ear and ear. Shoikesp. 

3. To exhaust. 

For lier person. 

It beggoBd all description ; uie did lie 
In her pavilioti, doth of gold, of tissue, 
O'er-picturing Venus. Shakesp. 

Beogarlinbss. ft. 8. [from heggarfy.] 
The state of b^ing beggarly ; meanness ; 
poverty. 

Bb'ogarly. a((f. [from >fgg<rr.]j Mean; 
poor; indigent; 10 the condition of a 
beggar: used botli of persons and 
things. 

I ever will, though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly . ^utkes. 

A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shakes. 

Who, that beheld such a bankrupt beggarly fe'- 
low as Cromwell entering the parh’ameiit hbusr, 
with a thread-bare, turn cloak, and greasy hat, 
could have suspected that he should, by the 
murder of one king and the banishment of an- 
other, ascend the throne ? StuUh. 

The next town has the reputation of being ex- 
tremely poor and beggarly. Addtson, 

Corusodcs, by extrcnie parsimony, ^aved thirty - 
four pounds out of a beggarly fellowship. Swijt. 

Bf/ggarly. adv. [from oeggar.] 
Meanly: despicably; indigently. 

Touching God himself, hath he revealed that It 
is his delight to dwell beggarly ^ And that he 
taketh no pleasure to be worsliipped, saving only 
in |>oor cottages ’ Hooket . 

B eggary, n. s. [from ftrggnr.] Indi- 
gence ; poverty in the utmost degree. 

On he brought me into so bare a house, that it 
was the picture of miserable happiuess and rich 
beggnru. Sidney. 

while T am a beggar, I will rail. 

And say there is no sin but to be rich . 

And being rich, my virtue then shall be, 

To say there is no vice but beggary Shaketp. 

We must become not only poor for the present, 
but reduced, by further mortgages, to a state of 
beggary for endless years to come. Sty^b. 

To BEGFN. V. n. I began, or bejpin ; t 
have begun, [be^innan. Sax. Sam bo, 
or by to, and ganjan, ^aan, or jan, to 

go-1 

1 . To enter upon something new : applied 
to persons. 

Begin CNcry day to repent; not that thou 
shoimlst at ail defer it ; hut all that is past ought 
to seem little to thee, seeing it is so in itself. Begin 
the nc\t d^y with the same seal, fear, and humi- 
lity, as if thou hadsl never before. Tailor, 

2. To commence any action or state ; to 
do the first act, or first part of an act ; 
to make the first step from not doing to 
doing. 

They began at tlic aucientmen which were before 
tlic house. JEkd^l. 

By peace we wrill beg n. Shaketp, 

T’ll sing of heroes and of kings . 

Begin my muse ! Cawley. 

Of these no more you hear him speak ; 

I le now begins upon the Greek : 

These, rang’d and show’d, shall in their tunM 
llcMUdin obscure as in their urns. IV^« 

Beginning from the rural gods his hand ' 
WasTib’ral to the powers of big^ comfiiand, Dryd. 

Rapt into future timet, the bird (qfua, 

A s irgin shitt toootht. Pope. 

3. To enternpon existence ; as* the world 
besan; the practice irgirii, 

Fam as free as Nature first maae man. 

Ere the base laws of servitude began. 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. Drya. 

4. To have its original. 
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And tbuf the Imrd and vtubbora race of roan 
From animated rock and flint began, Blackm. 

From Nimrod first the savage cliace began 
A mightv himtert and his game was man. 

5. To take rise ; to commence. 

Judgment most begin at the house of God 

^ 1 Peter, 

Ibe s6ng hegtm from Jove. Vryden. 

All began. 

All midsy in love of God and love of man. Pope. 

6. To come into act. 

Now and then a sigh he stoic. 

And tears began to flow. Vryden, 

7<^Begi'n. v.a. 

1. To *do the first act of anything; to 
pass from not doing to doing, ji)y the 
first act. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the song. Pope, 
They have been awaked, by these awlul scenes, 
to bepn religion ; and, afterwards, their virtue 
has improved itself into more refined principles, 
by divine grace. Watts. 

2. To trace from any thing, as the first 
ground, 

The apostle begim our knowledge in the crea- 
tures, which leads us to the knowledge of God. 

Locke. 

3. To begin with. To enter upon; to 

fall to work upon. ^ 

A lesson which requires so much time to learn, 
had need be early begun with. 

Gom'fumenit of the Tottgue. 

Beoi'nner. r. s. [from begin.] 

1 He that gives the first cause, or ori- 
ginal, to any thing. 

Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on grief. 
To loss of love adjoining loss of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mischief. 
And, ill my woe s beginner, it to end. i^wwr. 

Socrates makedi Ignatius, the bishop of An> 
tiock, the first beginner thereof, even under the 
apostles themselves. Hooker. 

2. An unexperienced atterapter ; one in 
his rudiments; a young practitkiner. 

Palladius, behaving himsmf nothing like a be- 
ginner, brought the honour to the Ibcrum side. 

Sidney. 

They are, to beginners, an easy and familiar 
introduction ; a mighty augmentation of all vir- 
tue and knowledge in such as are entered before. 

Hooker. 

1 have taken a list of several hundred words in 
a sermon of a new beginner, which not one hearer 
could possibly understand. 5art^. 

Beoi'nning. It. f. [from begin,] 

1. The first original or cause* 

Wherever we place the beginning of motion, 

whether from the head or the heart, the body 
moves and acts by a consent of all its parts. Swj/t 

2. The entrance into act, or being. 

Ill the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth. Genesis. 

3. The state in which any thing first is. 

Youth, what man’s age is like to be, doth show ; 
We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

4. The rudiments, or first grounds or 
materials. 

By viewing nature, nature’s handmaid, art, 
Makes mighty things from small beginnings grow ; 

fishes first to shipping did impart, 

Tnmr tail rudder, ana their head the prow. 

Dryden. 

The understanding U passive ; and whether or 
not it will have these hepwrings, and materials of 
knowledge, is not in its own power. Locke. 

5. The first part of any thing. 

The causes and designs of an action, are the 
beginning ; the eflects of these causes, and the 
lifliculties 
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To BEGfRO. V. a. I bemrt, or begirded 
\ have begirt, [from be and git d.] 

1. To bind with a girdle. 

2. To surround ; to encircle ; to encom- 
pass. 

BegM th’ Almighty throne, 
Besei'ching, or besieging. MiUon. 

Or should she, confident 
As sitting queen adorn'd on beauty’s throne, 
])esc'end, with alt her winning charms begirt, 

T' enamour. 

At homo surrounded by a servile crowd, 
JVonipt to abuse, and in detraction loud ; 

Abroad begirt with men, and swords, and spears ; 
Ills very state acknowledging his fears, Prhr. 

3. To shut in with a siege ; to beleaguer ; 
to block up. 

It was so closely begirt before the king’s march 
into the west, that the council humbly desired his 
nuijcsty, that he would relieve it. Clarendon. 
To Begi'ut. V. a [This is, I think, only 
a corruption of Ik gird; perhaps by the 
printer.] To begird. See Begird. 

And, I.enluliiH, hegiii you Pompey’s house. 

To seize his sous alive , ior they are tlicy 
Must make our peace with him. Jkn Janson. 

BEGLERBEii. n.8,^m\\<di.] The 
chief govemour of a province among 
the Turks. 

To Begna'w. V. a. [from he and gnaw.] 
To bite ; to eat away ; to corr^e ; to 
nibble. 

Ilis horse is stark spoiled with the staggers, be- 
gnaum with the bets, waid in the ba^, and 
shouldcr-shotten. Shake^, 

The worm of conscience still hegnaw thy soul. 

Shakesp. Ricnard III. 
Beoo'ne. interject, [only a coalition of 
the words be gone.] Go away ; hence ; 
haste away. 

Begone ! the goddess cries with stem disdain, 
Begone ! nor dare the hallow'd stream to stain. 

She fled, for ever banish’d from the train. Addis. 
Bego't. \ The participle passive of j 
Bego'tten. f the verb beget. 

Remember that thou wast begot of them. Ecdus, 


The first he met, Antipliates the brave, 
I Theban slave. 


ailticulties (hat are met with in the execution of 
these designs, are the middle ; and the unravelling 
and resolution of tliese difficultips, are the end. 

Broome. 


But base begotten on a Theban slave. Dryd. 

To Begre'ase. v.a, [from be and grease.] 
To soil or dawb with unctuous or fat 
matter. 

To Begrime, v, a. [from he and mme. 
See Grime and Grim.] To sou with 
dirt deep impressed ; to soil in such a 
manner that the natural hue cannot 
easily be recovered. 

Her name, that was as fresh 
As Bian’s visage, is now hegrwCd, and black 
As my own face. Shahem. 

To Begui'le, V. a. [from be andgRiYe.j 

1. To impose upon ; to delude; to cheat. 
This I say, lest any man should beguile you 

with enticing words. Uolossums. 

The serpent me beguil'd, and I did eat. Milton. 
Whosoever sees p man, who would have be.- 
guiVd and imposed upon him by making liim be- 
lieve a lye, he may truly say, that is the man, 
who would have mined me. South. 

2. To deceive ; to evade. 

Is wretchedness depriv’d that benefit. 

To end itself by death ? Tis yet some comfort. 
When misery could begmle the tyrant's rage. 

And frustrate his proud will. 5’ 

3. To deceive pleasingly ; to amuse. 

Sweet, leave me here awhile ; 

My spirits grow dull, and fain 1 would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. ^ Shakesp. 

With these sometimes sne doth her time hejnsile ; 
These do by fits herphantasy possess. Sir J. Davies. 
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BfiGV N. The participle passive of begin. 

But thou, bright morning .star, thou rising sun, 
Which ill these Jailer times hast brought to light 

Those royste ies, that since the world begun 
Lay hid in darkness and etcnial night. Sir 7. Dav. 

Beha'lp. 11 . s. [This word Skinner de- 
rives from half, and interprets it, /or 
my half ; as, for my part. It seems to 
be rather corrupted from behoof profit ; 
the pronunciation degenerating easily 
to behafe ; which, in imitation of other 
words so sounded, was written, by those 
who knew not the etymology, behalf,] 

1 . Favour ; cause favoured : we say in 
half, but for the sake. 

He was in confidence with those who designed 
the destruction of Straflord *, against whom he 
had contracted some prejudice, m the behalf of 
his nation. Clarendon. 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would see it bleed in his behaH. Addison. 

Never was any nation blessed witli more fre- 
quent interpositions of divine providence in its 
Khalf, ^ ^ Atterbury. 

. Vindication; support. 

He might, in his presence, defy all Arcadian 
knights, in the behalj of his mistress’s beauty. 

Sidney. 

Lest the fiend, 

Or in behaf of man, or to invade 

Vacant possession, some new trouble raise. Milt. 

Others believe that, by the two Fortunes, were 
meant prosperity or afllictiou ; and produce, iii 
their henalf, an ancient monument. Addis, on Jtalu. 

To Behave, v, a. [from be and have.] 

1. To cany ; to conduct : used almost al- 
ways with the reciprocal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourselves disorderly amoujyrou. 


Manifest signs came from heaven unto those 
that behaved themselves manfully . S Maccabees. 

To their wills wedded, to their errours slaves, 
No man like them, they tliink, himself beham. 

Denham. 

We so live, and so act, as if we were secure of 
the final issue and event of tilings, however wc 
may behave ourselves. Atterbury. 

, It seems formerly to have had the sense 
of, to govern ; to subdue ; to discipline ; 
but this is not now used. 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot so easy miss. Fairy Q. 

With such sober and unnoted passion 
He did behave his anger ere ’twas spent. 

As if he had but prov d an argument. Shakesp. 

To Beha've. V. n. To act; to conduct 
one’s self. It is taken either in a good 
or a bad sense ; as, he behaved well or 
ill. 

Beha'viour. n, s, [from behave,] 

1. Manner of behaving one's self, whether 
good or bad ; manners ; carriage, with 
respect to propriety. 

Mopsa, curious in any thing but her own good 
behaviour, followed Zclmane. Sianeu. 

2. External appearance with respect to 
grace. 

He marked, in Dora’s dancing, good gra(^ and 
handsome behavwur. Sidney. 

t. Gesture ; manner of action, adapted 
to particular occasions . 

Well witnessing the most submissive beh^ntr 
that a thralled heart could express. Sidrm. 

When wc make profession of our faith, wc stand ; 
when wc acknowledge our sins, or seek unto God 
for favour, we fall aown ; because the gesture of 
constancy becometh us pest in the one, in llie 
other die behaviour of huraility. Hooker. 
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One man sees bow iiiucU another man U a fool, 
^hen he dcdicales his behaviour to love. Shtikeg}). 
And he chenuea hU hehaviouf before them, and 



;reat spirit; and study, for tlie most jmit, rather 


^hm^httr tlian virtue. Bacm. 

He who udviseth the philosopher, nllojjether 
devoted to Uie Mows, sometinus to offer saenme 
to tlie altars of the Graces, thought knowledge 
imperfect without bchai loitr, ^ n 

6. Conduct; general wactice; c<mrs.e of 

me. , ' 

To him, who halli a prospect of the state that 
attends men after thi*» life, depending on their 
behaviour here, tlie measures of good and evil itie 
cliHiiged. 

0. To be upon one's h haviour. A familuu* 
phrase, noting such a state as requires 
great caution ; a state in which a failure 
tn behaviour will have bad consequences. 

'I’yrants themselves arc t/po» iheir behaviour to a 
superiour power. IuEstrutm:c. 

To Behe'ad, V. a. [from and head.] To 
dq)nve of tlie head; to kill by cutting 
on the head. 

His beheading he underwent with all Christian 
magnanimity. Clareudon. 

On eacli side they Hy. 

Hv chains coiincxt, and, with destructive sweep, 
Behead uliole troops at once ^ Philijis 

Mary, queen of Scots, was bihcadedin the reign 
of queen Elizabeth. Addistm 

Kehe'ld. participle passive from behold: 
wliich see. 

All Imil ! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Ye streams,* beyond niy hopes beheld again! Pope. 

Be'hemoth. n. s. Behemoth, in Hebrew, 
signifies beasts in general, particularly 
the larger kind, fit for service. But 
Job speaks of an animal behemoth, and 
describes its properties. Bor kart has 
taken much care to* make it the hippo- 
potamus, or river horse. Sanctius thinks 
it is an ox. Tlie Fathers suppose the 
devil to be meant by it. But we agree 
with the generality of interpreters, that 
it is the elephant. Calmct. 

Behold now behemoth, uhich I made wiUi thee ; 
heeatetli grass as an (i\. ^ Job. 

Behold 1 in plaited mail ^ 

* BMcmol/i rears Ills lieail. Tlwmsoh. 

Be'hen. I /I. s. Valerian roots. Also a| 

Ben. f fruit resembling the tama-l 
risk, from which perfumers extract an 
oil. Diet. 

Behe'st. n. 8, [from be and hest; hasp, 
Saxon.] Command; precept; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under 
her parents h'ehcuts, without framing, out of her 
cywn will^ the forochoosing of any thing. Sidnev, 

Such jny he had their stubborn hearts to quell. 
And sturdy courage tame witli dreadful aw'e, 

That his beJiest they fear'd as a proud tyrant's law, 

Spenaer. 

I, lUessangcr from everlasting Jove, 

In his great name thus his behest do tell. FaiH'ax, 

Toyisit oft those happy tribes, 

On high hcheaU his anj^ls to and fro 

}*ass’a frequent. Milton. 

In hcav’n God ever blest, and his ditrine 
Behests olK*y , worthiest to be obey'd I Milton. 

To Behi'ght. V. a. pret. behot, part, 
behight. [from haran to promise, Sax.] 

1. To promise: this word is obsolete. 

Sir Ouvon, mindful of his vow y'plight. 

Up rose fioMi dnm sy couch, and him addrest 
Unto the journey which be had ^hight. Fairy Q. 
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2. To entrust; to commit. 

That most slor|(|u$ house that gllst^reth bright, 

Whereof tlie keys are to thy hand hehight 
By wise Fidelia, Fairy Queen. 

3. Perhaps to call; to name; hight bdng 
often put, in old authors, for namea, 

' or was named. 

Behi'nd. prep, ^moan, Saxon.] 

1. At the back of another* 

Aoomates imsted with liaruuebuMers, which he 
had caused hh horsemen to taVc behind thein upon 
their horses. Knolles. 

•2. On the back part; hot before. 

She came in tlie press behind, and touch’d him. 

Mark. 

3. Towards the back. 

The Beiijamitcs looked behind them. Judges. 

4. Following another. 

Her husband went wdth her, weeping behind her. 

Samuel, 

5. Remaining after the departure of some- 
thing eho. 

He left behmd him myself and a sister, both born 
in one hour. Shakesp. 

Piety and virtue are not only dcligiitful for the 
nrcBcnt, but they leave peace and content incut 
nvhind them ‘ TUlotsim. 

G. Remaining after the death of those to 
whom it belonged. 

What ho gave me to publish, was but a small 
part of wliHt lie left behiml him. Pipe. 

7. At a distance from something going 
before. 

Such is the swiftness of your mind, 

Thab like tlie earth’s, it leaves our sense behind. 

Vryden. 

8. Tnferiour to another ; having the pos- 
teriour place with regard to excellence. 

After the overthrow of this first house of God, 
a second was erected , Imt with so great odds, that 
they wept, which beheld how much tliis latter 
came belniui it. ^ Hooker. 

9. On the other side of something. 

From light retir’d behind his dangliter’s bed. 

He, for approaching sleep, compos'd his head.Hry. 

Behi nd, adv. 

1. Out of sight; not yet produced to view; 
remaining. 

We cannot be sure that we have all the parti- 
culars before us ; and that there i', no evidence 
behind, and yet titisccii, that may cast the proba- 
bility on the ollic'r side. Eor/cc. 

•2. Most of the former senses may become 
adverbial, by suppressing the accusative 
case; as, I left my money behind, or 
behind me* 

Behi'ndhand. adv. [from behind and 
hand.] 

1. In a state in which rent or profit, or 
any advantage, is anticipated, so that 
less is to lie received, or more perform- 
ed, than the natural or just proportion. 

Your trade would suffer, if your keing bthhid- 
hand has made the natural use so high, tlmt your 
tradesman camiot live u|>oii his labour. Locke. 

2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 
forwarwess. In this sense it is follow- 
ed by with. 

Consider, whether it is not better to be half a 
year bekindhand with the fasiiionable part of the 
world, than to strain beyond liis circumst^ccs. 


3. Shakespeare uses it as an adjective, 
but licentiously, for backward; tardy. 

And tliese thy offices. 

So rarely kind, arc as interpreters 

Of m} behindhand slackness. Shakeqt. 

To BJSHOLD, V. a. pret. / beheld, I have 


B E II 

beheld or beholden, [liebealbaii, Saton.] 
To view; to see; to look upon: to ^c- 
hold is Xjisee, in an empliatical of inten* 
sive sense. 

Son of man, behold with iliiue eyes, and liear 
with tlibc ears. Kzekiei. 

When Thessalians on hors(‘buck were beheld afur 
off, while tlicir h ^tsps watered, while their lieadj 
were deprcss<*d, they were conceived by the WC- 
ta^oTs to he one animal. Brown* t Vulg. Err. 

Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes. 

Beholds his own hereditary skies. Dryden. 

At this the former tale a^iii he told, 

With ihund'ring tone, and alpriadAil iobehol^. Drydm 
The Saviour comes,) by aiicient bards foretol'd! 
Hear him, ye deaf; and ail ye blind behold! Pops* 

Beho'ld. interjeet. [from the verb.] See; 
lo: a word by which attention is excit- 
ed, or admiration noted. 

Behold! lam with tliee, and will keep tliee. Oen. 

When out of hope behold lior I not far off, 

Such as I saw her m my dream, adorn’d 
With what all earth or heaven could bestow, 

I'o make her amiable. Milton. 

Bkho'lden. particip. adj. [^gehouden, 
Dutch ; that is, held in obligation. It 
is very corruptly written beholding.] 
Obliged; bound in gratitude: witli the 
particle to. 

Horns, which such as you arc fain to be helsolden 
to your wives for. Shake^ 

hittle are we beholden to your love, 

And little look’d for at yourhelpinff hands. Shah. 

1 found you next, in respect or bond Imb of 
near alliance, and ])iirticulariy of communication 
in studies : wherein I must acknowledge myself 
beholden to you. Bacon. 

I think myself mightily beholden to you for the 
reprehension you (hen gave us* Addison, 

We, who sec men under the awe of justice, can- 
not conceive wh^t savage creatures they would be 
without it ; and how much behdden we are to that 
wise contrivance. AtUrb. 

BEUcyLDBR. n, 8. [from behold.] Specta- 
tor ; he that looks upon any thing. 

Was this the face, 

That, like the sun, did make beholders w'lnk? $hds* 
These beasts among. 

Beholders rude, and shallow to discern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 

Who sees thee ? ^ ^ MilUm. 

Things of wonder give no less delis^ht 
To tho wise Maker’s than beholder's si^t. Denham, 
The lustliug chiefs in rude encounters join. 
Each fair behwder trembling for her knight. 

Oftmmile. 

The cliaritable foundations, in the chuith of 
Rome, exceed all tho demands of charity; and 
raisr* envy, rather than eompassion, in (he breasts 
tjf beholders. Atterbury. 

BehoTding. a^. [corrupted from be- 
holden.] Oblig^ See Beholden. 
Bkho'lding. n.s. Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular be 
holdings, hath expressed this rov teramony. Cwrew 

Behoxdingness, n.s. [ftrom btholding, 
mistaken for beholden*] The state of 
being oblige^. 

Tile king invited us to liif court, iO as I must 
acknowledge a bcholdingness unto him. Sidney. 

In this my debt 1 seem’d loth to coniesf, ^ 

In thatlsIiuiiii'dbe^Utngncsi. Dbame. 

Beho'of. n*s* [from behoovt*] Tbatwhldi 
behooves ; that whidi ia advantageous 
profit; ^anHige. 

Her inky alter any thing of those laws, 

for her osjiu hekoof', and for Uie good of the iieopU*. 

hpcnsa\ 

No mean recompence it brings 
To your hchoi^': if I that region lost. 

All usurpation thence expend, n'duce 
To her original duikncss; and your su sy. MUkm. 
Wert tliou some star, whicJi from the riun’d roof 
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Of thak'd Olympus by mischance didst fall ; 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true 

Took up, and in fit place did reinstate. MUton. jjy jjeeining kinauest, imat wit|i deep ueceii i Lfrya 
Because it was for the behotfot the aiiiniai, that, I, approbation of any beingt 

upon any sudden accident, it might be awakened, besides the suoreme; bemuse no other being can 
there were no shuts or 8to)>pIcs made lor ihe ^s, ^ jud^iuent of os, and because we can 

, . procure no coiismerabie advantage from tlie >ap- 

it would be of no behwf, for the settlemg of probation of any other being. Additon, 

government, unless there were a way taught, how « # ffmm 1 ftinep DiV/ 

to know the jierson to whom belonged this power oE ING, COtyunc. \troaL oe.j OlDCe. JJm. 
and dominion. JArkc. jjg |t go. ^ phrase of Anticipation, mp- 

Po BEHOOVE, e. n. [behopan, Saxon, t( pose it be so; or of permission, let it be 


3. The person exisdm. 

Ah fair, yet false ! ah MMtbrm’d to c^t 
By seeming kindness, iniat Wr|i deep deceit ! I^dl 


Fo BEHOOVE, e. n. [behopan, Saxon, it pose it be so; or of permission, let it be 
ii a thitp.] To be fit; to be meet: ^ 

either with respect to duty, necessity, My graefious duke, 

or convenience. It is used only imper- Be ’t to she will not here, before your grace, 
u Consent to inarry with Demetrius, 

stilly yntn W. *,,, 1 :*- * 1 ^ 1 beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakesp. 

For better examination 01 their quality, « he- ^ ® ^ n* 1 i 

Aaavelk the very foundation and foot, the higliest -r d BELABOUR. 0. tf. rfrom be anci Itt- 

well-spring and fountain of them, to be discove^d. bovr."] To beat; to thump: a word in 

He did so prudently temper his passions, as thai speech, 

none of them made mm wanting in the oflices of several madnesses lu men ttpjiOHr . 

rife, which it behooved or became him to perform. Orestes runs from fancy d furies here ; 

Atttrhiinj belabours there an harmless o\, 

But should you luns the monurcli of the bniok! And Ihiuks tliat Agamemnon feels the knocks. 
Be/ioouc* you then to ply your finest art. Thomwn. . -.r , d>rpden. 

Beho'oveful Jjf. (from beho,/.] Use- „ 

ful; profitable ; advanta^ous. This Bela'ce. ». a. [a sea term.] To fasten ; 
word IS somevjat antiquated. ^ ^ L 

It is xety bencxnWid in this country of Ireland, « ^ t a i* • j 

where thei^ are waste deserts full of grass, that BELAMIE, W. S, [f#f/ aniU ‘3 rr.J A iriClia; 

the same should be oaten down. Spemer. an intimate. This word is out of use. 

Laws a e many ihiieH full of ininerfectious ; Wise Socrates 


He did so prudently temper his passions, as that 
none of them made ium waiitinu in the offices of 
life, which it behooved or became nini to perform. 

Atterhurif. 

But should you lure the monarch of the bniok. 
Behooves you then to idy your fine'.t art. T/totngon. 

Bbho'ovefvl. aff/. ftVom behof/,] Use- 
ful; profitable; advantageous. This 
word IS somewhat antiquated. 

It is \ery behoov^nl in this country of Ireland, 
where thei^ are waste deserts full of grass, that 
the same should be oaten down. Spemer. 

Lmws a e many ihiieH full of imperfections ; 
and that which is supposed bchMveJut unto men, 
proveth oftentimes most pernicious. ^ Hooker. 

Madam, we have cull a such necessaries 
As are hehooaeful for our state to-morrow . Shah. 

It may bo most behm^ul for (iriiices, in mat- 
ters of grace, to transact the same fiublicly: so 
it is as requisite, in matteis of jiidgnieut, punish- 
ment, aiiu censure, that the same be transacted 


BEL 

Imotttdiate in a fiame. 

But soonobscurM with smoke, all boav’n appear'd. 
From those deep-throated engines belch* d, Miltofs. 
The gates that now 

Stood open wide, belching outrageous fiame 
Far into chaos, since tlie uend pass'd through. 

Rough as their savage lords who ranged the wood. 
And fat with acorns, kick’d their windy food. 

There belch*d the mingled streams of win^^d 
blood. * 

And human flesh, his indigested food. Pope*tOdysa, 
When I an amrous kiss design'd, 

I belch'd an hurricane of wind. Scift. 

Belch> n. s, [from the verb.] 

1. The act of eructation. 

2. A cant term for malt liquor. 

A sudden reformation would follow, among all 
sorts of people ; porters would no longer be drunk 
with belch. Dennis. 

Bk'ldam. ». 9, [belle dame, which, in old 
French, si^ined probably an efid wo- 
man, as belie age, old age.] 

1. An old woman; generally a term of 
contempt, marking the last degree of 
old age, witli all its faults and miseries. 

Then sing of secret things that came to pass. 
When heUiam Nature in her cradJe was. Milton 


Be'lamie, n. s. ffif/fliwiV, Fr.] A friend; , 11 . 

an iuthnate. This word is out of use. n.u 

T» » j 1 • i-V***^ Soj-rates Saucy, and overbold ? Shakesp, Macb, 

1 our d out liiH life, and last philosophy. The resty sieve wugg’d ne’er the more ; 

J o the fair Cntias, In-, ilcaiest belamw. tairp Q I weep for woe, thi‘ testy beldam swore. Dryden. 

Be'lamour. w.s. [Mfl/nour, Fr.] Gal- BELE'AGUER. v. a. Utlesgeren. 


nieiit, aiK 
privately. 


Jant; consort; paramour: obsolete. 

Jxi, lo, how brave she ilecks iier bounteous bow’r 
With silken curtains, and gold coverlets, 

TJicrein to shroud hcthompixioKisbelamoHr.FairyQ,. 


Beho'ovefully. adv, [from hehooveful.] 
Profitably; ubefully. 

Tell us of more weighty di.slikfs than these, and 
that may morebehoov^ulty import the reformation. 

Spenser. 

Bnno'T* [preterite, as it seems, of be- 
hight, to promise.] 

with sharp intended sling so rude him smote, 
That to the eardi him drove as striken dead, 

Ne living wight would have him life behot. FairyQ. 

Bering, particip. [from be.] 

llioie, who have their hope in another life, 
look upon themselves ns bemg on their passage 
throu{,h this. Attem. 

Bering, n. s. [from ^r.] 

1 . Existence ; opposed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received their fiisl 
being, and their coiitinuaace to be that which they 
are. ^ Hooker. 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

1'liu’ author of her bemg, and being tiiere. Davies. 

There is none but he, 

Whose being 1 do fear ; and under him 
My genius 18 rebuked. Shakesp, Macb. 

Thec, Father, first they sung, omnipotent. 
Immutable, iiniuorUl, infinite, 


Ciurejidon. Bela'ted. adj, [from be and late.] Be- 
oovejul.j njghted ; out of doors late at night. 

Fairyclves, • 

these, and Whose midnight revels, by a forest side, 
formation. Or fountHin, some belated jieasant sees, 

Spenser. Or dreams he sees. Milum's Par. Lost. 

, of be- Or near Fleetditeh’s oozy brinks, 


Belated, seems on watch to lie. Swift. 

To Bela'y. V. a. [from be and lap: as, 
to waylay, to lie in wait, to lay wait for.] 

1. To block up; to stop the passage. 

The sficedy horse all (lassages helap. 

And spur their smoakingstecils to cross their wav. 

Dryden. 

2. To place in ambush. 

’Gainst such strong castles ncedeth greater might, 
Than those small foreesye were viont belay, Spenser. 


10 i5t.L.p,ACiUhK. V. a, [beleggeren, 
I Dutch.] To besiege; to block up a 
place; to lie before a town. 

Their business, wliich they cany on, is the ge- 
neral c.incernnienl of the Trojan camp, tlienii^ 
leaguered by Turiius and the Latins. Dryd. Dufrest 
Against beleaguer'd heav’n the giants move : 
IliiU ))ird on hills, on iiiountuius mountains lie. 
To make their mad ajiproaches to the sky. Dryden. 

Bele'aguerer. n.s. [from beleaguer,] 
One that besieges a place. 


Swift. To Bklef/, V. a. [a term in navigation.] 
’ To place in a dfirection unsuitable to 

the wind. 

BelemnTtes. n. s. [from a dart or 
rwav. arrow, because of its resemblance to the 
ryden. point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, or fin- 
ger-stone, of a whitish and sometimes 
**’‘g^*L a gold colour. 


7b Bela’y fl rope, [a sea tenii’.] To Belflower. n. [from be// and >icfr, 
splice; to mend a rope, by laying one shape of its flower; in 

end over anoUier. I^tni fawpaww/ff.] A plant. 

ri cs n There is n vast number of the species of Ibis 


Eternal kiiig l Thec, Author of all being, 
Fountain oflight 1 Miltons Par. 


splice ; to mend a rope, by laying one 
end over anotner. 

To BELCH, v.n. [bealcan, Saxon.] 

1. To eject the wind from the stomach; 
to eruct. 

The symptoms are, a soar smell in tlieir fcTces, 
belchings, and distensions of the bowels. 

ArhuthiuH on Alim. 


Merciful and gracious, thou gavest us being; 
raising us from nothing to be an excellent creation. 

Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
'Consider every thing as not yet in being , then 
oktmne, if it must needs have been at all, or what 


4^; 2. To issue out, as by eructation. 


The waters boil, and, belching from below, 
Black sands as from a forceful engine throw. Dryd. 

A triple pile of plumes his crest adorn’d. 

On wWch wltli belching flames Chiimcra huni’d. 

Dryden. 


TTiose happy spbits which, ordaiued by fate, Stomach ; to eject irom any nollow 

For future being and new bodies wait. Dryden. place. It is a word implying coarse- 


Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits 
know ; 

Or who could suffer being here below > Pope 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 

Atwi jnee inclos’d in woman^s beauteous mould. 

Pope. 


Stomach; to eject from any hollow 
place. It is a word implying coarse- 
ness, hatefiilness, or horrour. 

T'hey are all but stamaebs, and we all but food , 
They <*at us hungerly, and, when they’re full, 
They belrh us. ' Shakc'ip. 

1 ne bitterness of it I now belch from niy heart. 

'Shakesp. 


\ There is a vast number of the species of Ibis 
plant. 1. The tallest pyramidal /<e///ou»t*r. S. The 
blue pcaeli-leaved heljibwer. iJ. Ihc white jieuch- 
leaved belfomr. 4. Garden heljlower. with oblong 
leaves and flowers , commonly called Canterbury 
hells. 5. Canary Mjiower, witli orrach leaves aiul 
a tuberose root. 0. Blue bclfiowcr, witli edihk? 
roots. Commonly called rampwns. 7. Venus look- 
ing glass beljioiver, 5^c. Milltr. 

Belfo'under. n. s, [from bell and 
found.] He whose trade it is lo found 
or cast bells. 

lliosc that make recorders know this, and fiko* 
! wise bcljounden in fitting the tune of their bells. 

[ Bacon. 

I Be'lfry. n. n. [Bfffroy, in French, is a 
tower: which was perhaps the true 
word, till those, who knew not iu origi- 
nal, corrupted, it to belfry, liccause bells 
were in it.] The place were the belli 
are rung. 
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Fetch the teuiberu bqck€t that hangs in the 
bei^iy; that is curiously painted before, and will 
make a figure. 

Belga'rd. n. A [belle egard, Fr.l A soft 
glance; a kind of reg^: an cud word, 
now wholly disused. 

Upon her eyelids many graces sat, 

Under the shadow of her even brows. 

Working helf^ard$, and amorous retreats. Fairy Q* 

To Bbli'e. V. a. [from be and lie.] 

1. To counterfeit; to feign: to miinick. 

Which durst, with horses hoofs that beat the 

ground, 

And marual brass, belie the thunder’s 80 und.I>ryd. 

The shape of man, and imitated beast, 

'Hie walk, the words, the gesture could supply, 
The habit minikk, and the mien beUe, Drydm, 

2. To give the lie to; to charge with 
falsehood. 

Sure there is none but fears a future state ; 

And when the most obdurate swear they do not, 
Thoir trembling hearts belie their boastful tongues. 

Jhryden. 

Paint, patches, jewels laid aside. 

At night astronomers agree, ^ 
llie evening lias the day bely*d. 

And Phillis is some forty-three. Prk»’. 

3. To calumniate; to raise false reports 
of any man.' 

Thou dost belie him, Piercy, thou beliett him ; 
He never did encounter with Glcndower. Shakesp. 

4. To give a false representation of any 
thing. 

Uncle, for heaven’s sake, comfortable words.— 
Should I do so, I should belie my thoughts. Shah. 

Tuscan Valerius by force o’ercaine, 

And not helxfd his mighty father's name. 

Drydevki JEncid. 

In the dispute whate’er I said, 

Aly heart was by my tong^ue bely'd ; 

Xnd in my looks you ought have read 
How much i argued on your side. Priai'. 

5. To fill with lies. This seems to be its 
meaning here. 

’'i’is slander, whose breath 
Hides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
AH corners of the world. Shukesit. Cymbeline. 
Belie' F. n. [from believe^ 

1. Credit given to .something, which we 
know not of ourselves, on account of the 
authority by which it is delivered. 

Those comforts that shall nexTr cease. 

Future in hope, but present hihelitf. WoUon. 

Faitli is a firm belief of the whole word of God, 
of his gospel, comiuuiids, threats, and promises. 

, Wake. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm 
confidence of die truths of religion. 

No man can attain belufhy the bare contempla- 
tion of heaven and earth ; for that they neither 
are sufilcient to give us as much as tlie least spark 
of light concerning tlie very principal mysteries of 
our faith. lltxiker. 

3. lieligion ; the body of tenets held by 

the professors of faith. 

In the heat of general persecution, whereunto 
Christian Mief was subject upon the first promul- 
gation, it much confirmed the weaker mincis, when 
relation was inude how God had becu glorified 
through the sufic rings of martyrs. Hwdter. 

4. Persuasion; opinion. 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will : 

Yet hope would fain subscribe, and icinpts belief. 

Milton. 

All treaties arc grounded upon the belief, that 
states will be found in their honour and observ- 
ance of treaties. -Temple. 

6. The thiM believed ; the object of belief, 

fiuperstl^is jirophecies arc not only the belief 

of fools, but the talk sometimes of wise men. Bocoii, 

0. Creed; a form containing the articles 
of faith. 


Believable, a^f. [from believe.] Cre- 
dible; that wuich may be created or 
believed. 

7b BEU'EVE. v. a. fjel^^n, Saxom] 

1. To credit upon the authority of aii< 
other, or from some other reason than 
our jpersonal knowledge. 

Adhereuce to a proposition which they are per- 
suaded, but do not know, to be true, is not se^ng, 
but beikmg* Locke. 

Ten thousand things there are, which we believe 
merely upon rhe authorti^ or credit of those who 
have spoken or written <» them. Watti*t Log, 

2 To put confidence in the veracity ofj 
aw one. 

The people may hear when 1 speak with thee, 
and believe thee for ever. Etodut. 

To Beli'evb. r. n. 

1. To have a firm persuasion of any thing. 
Tliey may believe that the Lord God of their 

fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. 

Genesis. 

2. To exercise the theological virtue ofj 
faith. 

Now God be prais’d, that to hdiemng souls 
Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair. Shak. 

For with the heart man helieveth unto righteous- 
ness, and with the mouth confession is made unto 
salvation. Itomans. 

3. With the particle tn, to hold as an ob* 
ject of faith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, so shall you be 
established. 2 Chron. 

4. With the particle upon, to trust; to 
place full confidence in; to rest upon 
with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the sons ofj 
God, even to them that believe on hit name. John. 

6. J believe, . is sometimes used as a way 
of slightly noting some want of certainty 
or exactness. 

Though they are, I believe, as iiigh as most 
steeples in England, yet a person, in his drink, 
fell down, witliout any otlier hurt than tlie break- 
ing of uii arm. Addison on Italy. 

Beu'ever. n. 8. [from believe.] 

. He that believes, or gives credit. 

Discipline began to enter into conllirt with 
cliurches, which, in extremity, had been believers 
of it. Hooker. 

2. A jirofessor of Christianity. 

Inhdcls ihenisclvcs did discern, in matters of life, 
when believers did well, when otlicrwise. Hooker. 

If he which writeth do that which is forcible, 
how should he which readeth be thought to do 
that, which, in itself, is of no force to work belief, 
and to save heluvers ? Hooker. 

Mysteries held by us have no power, ponij), or 
wealth, but liave been maintained by the univer- 
sal body of true believers, from the* days of the 
npostlcs, and will be to the resurrection*; neither 
will the gates of hell prevail against them. Swijt. 

Beli'evingly. adv. [from To believe.] 
After a believing manner. 

Beli'ke. adv. [from like, as likelihood.] 
1. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the same woods n horrible 
foul ^ar, which fearing, Ittlike, while the lion was 

J ircseiit, came furiously towards tlic place w here 
[ was. Sidnnt. 

Lord AiigeJo, helikr, thmkiiig me remiss in niy 
oHice, awakens me with tliis unwonleil putting on. 

iShaKt.yi. 

JosopliuH utfirmeth, that one of tlieni remained 
in his time ; i.iLumnu, btliKt, some luin or foiindu- 
tioii llieret»f. Haleigh. 

2. It is sometimes used in n sense of irony, 
as it mat/ be syppesotd 


We think, belike, that he >viJ| accept what tha 
mmest of them would disdain. Hutihir. 

God appointed the sea to one of them, and tl.c 
iwd to the other, because they were so grea', timi 
m tea could not hold them both ; or else, belike, 
u the tea had been large emough, we might ha\e 
gone a fishing for elepluuits. Brerew, m lAiug. 

BeliVe. adv, [biUve, Sax. probably 
ftxm bi and the sense of viva- 
city, speed, quickness.] Speedily ; 

quickly: a word out of use. 

By that tame stay ^the diveful domes dodri\ c 
Their mournful chariot, fill'd with rut^ blood, 
And down to Pluto't house aie come Mioe. 

Fairy Queen 

BELL. ft. $. [bel, Saxon ; supposkl, by 
Skinner, to come from pelvis, Lat. a 
basin. See Ball.] 

1. A vessel, or hollow body of cast metal, 
formed to make a noise by the act of a 
clap{)er, hammer, or some other instru- 
ment striking against it. Bells are in 
the towers of churches, to call the con«* 
gregation together. 

Your flo^, asbcmbied by the hell, 
Encircled you to hear witli reverence. Shakesp. 

Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyself, 

And bid tiie merry bells ring to thy ear. 

That thou art crowned, not that 1 am dead. 

. Shakesp. 

Four bells admit twenty-four, changes in ring- 
ing, and five bells one hundred and twenty. 

Holder* s Elements^’ Speech. 
He has no one necessary attention to any thing 
but the bell, which calls to prayers twice a-day. 

Addison, ectfitor 

2. It is used for any thing in the fonn of 
a bell, as the cups of fiowers. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I, 

I In a cowslip's bell I lie. Shakem. Tempest, 

The humroiog bees, that hunt the gpweu dew. 
In summer's heat on tops of lilies feeo. 

And creep within their bells to snek the balmy 
se^. Drtfdoa. 

3. A small hollow globe of metd perio. 
rated, and oontaiuing in it a fidid bill ; 
which, when it is shaken, by bounding 
against the sidesj gives a soqnd. 

As the ox hath his yoke, the horse his curb, 
and tile faulcon his bells, so hath man his desires. 

Shakesp. M yon tike U. 

4. To bear the bell. To be the first ; frovi 
I the wether, that carries a bejll amoBg 

the sheep, or the first horse of a diov^ 
tliat has bells on his collar. 

The Italians have carried away the heU from alt 
other nations, as may appear both by their books 
and works. HakevaH 

5. 7b ahake the bells, A phrase in 
pearc, taken from the hells of a hawk. 

Neither the king, nor he tliat bres him best, 
The proudest he that holds up Lancaster, 

Dares stir a wing, if Warwick shedtet bis heUs. 

Shakesp. 

To Bell. r. n, [from the noim.] To grow 
in buds or fiowers, in the form of a bell. 

Hops, in the beginning of August, beU, and arc 
sometimes ripe. Mortimer. 

Bell-fashioned, a^, [from bcU 
fashion.] Having tiiie form at a 
campaniform. 

The tiiom-apple rises widi a strong round stalk, 
having largoAea^^iMwdilowars at the joints. 

Mortimer. 

Belle, ■;«. [beau, belie, Fr.] A young 
lady. 

What motive could compel 
A well-Jired lord t’ dsi.aiilL a gentle bdle f 
O say, what stranger cause yet uiiexolor’d. 

Could make a gentle belU reject akao : Bops, 
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BELLES LETTRES. n. s. [Fr.] Pc 
lite literature. It has no singuiar. 

The exactness of tlie other, U to admit of some- 
ihing like dlscdikne, eineriallj^ i« what wafds 
the 

Bb'llibon^, n. a, [from bel/us beautiful, 
and bamm good, Lat« belle Sf bonne^ Fr,] 
A woman excelling both in beauty and 
goodness. A word now out of use. 

Pan may be proud that ever he begot 
fsuch a ffellibonet 

And Syrinx rejoice lliat ever was her lot 

To beat such a one. Renter. 

Belli'cerant, I ai(f. . Let.] 

Bblu'gerous, j Wa^g war. Did, 
Be'lling. a. B* A hunting term, spoke 
of a roe, when she makes a imse in: 
rutting time- JDiV/.j 

Belli'potrnt. adj. [bfllipottnf, Lat.] 
Puissant; mighty iu war. Dicf. 

To Bk'llow. V, n. [bellaii, Saxon.] 

1 . To make a noise as a bull. 

Jupiter became a bull, and bellowed; the j^ieen 

N^tune a rain, and bleated. Shahesp 

What bull daren bellow t or hat liheep dares hleal , 
Within the lion's den ^ JJrydi n 

But now the husband of a herd imisi be 

mate, and bellowtne sons thy progeny. Dryd. 

2. To make any violent outcry. 

He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow'd out, 

As he’d burst heav’ii. Shakr^p 

3. To vociferate; to clamour. In this 
sense it is a word of contempt. 

The dull fat captain, with a hound's deep throat, 
Would belloto out a laugh in a base note. Vnfden. 

This genticinnii is accustomed to roar and bel- 
low so terribly loud, thiit he Mghtens us. TatUr. 

4. To roar as tlie sea in a storm, or as tlie 

wind; to make any continued noise, that 
may cause terrour. < 

Till, at the last, he heard a dre^ sound, 

Which Aro’ the wood loud bellowing did rebound, 

Speiuer. 

The ndofl rivers float the nether ground , 

And rocks uie bellowing voice of boiling seas re- 
bound. , Dryden. 

Be'llows. II, s. [bihx, Sax. perhaps it is 
corrupted from beUies, the wind being 
contained in the hollow, or belly. It 
has no singular ; for we usually say, a 
pair of bellotog; but Dry den has used 
htllawB as a singular.] 

1, The instrument used to blow the fire. 


KebeU’d 
That onN 
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The body’s members 
tgainst the bells ; thus accus’d it 
Tike a gulf it did teosain. 


mat only like a guit it did teosam. 

Still cup^arding the idand, never bearing 
Like labour with tbs rest. oMsp 

2* In beasts, it is used, in general, for that 
part of the body next the ground. 

And the Lord said unto the serpent, Upon thy 
belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt tliou eat, all the 
d^s of thy life. Genesu. 

3, The womb ; in this sense, it is com- 
monly used ludicrously or familiarly. 

1 shall answer that better, than you can the 
getting up of the negro’i beil^: the Moor is with 
child by you, SItokegp. 

The secret is grown too big for the pretence, like 
Mrs. Prinily's big belly, Congreve. 

4, That part of man which requires food, 
in opposition to the back, or that which 
demands clothes. 

They were content with a licentious life, where- 
in they nnght fill their beUta by sjioiJ, rather than 
by latiour. ^ ^ Haywam. 

Whiisc god is their belly. ^ Phil. 

11c that sows bih grain* upon marble, will Imvc 
many a hungry 6r/ly ix^forc harvest Arbulh. 

5, The part of any thing that swells out 
into a larger capacity. 

Fortune sometimes turncth the handle of the 
bottle, which is easy to be taken hold of: and 
aflci tlie bcihft which *i!» liard to grasp naani 

An Trisli Karp liath the c«mcave, or bellu, not 
along the strings, but at the end of the strings. 

Bacon. 

C. Any place in which something is in- 
closed. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, and tliou hoardst 
my voice. Jonah 

To Be'lly, V. n, [from the noun.] lo 
swell into a larger capacity ; to hang 
out ; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day wastes, signs cease to rise. 
For biUying earth, still rising ui), uenies 
Their Ifght a passage, and coimiies our eyes. 

Cncrh'iy'Munilim. 

Tlie posvVapjieas’d, nith winds ‘*nrti<*M (he sail, 
The bcUmns canvas strutted with the gale. Dryd 

Loiidrattiingshakesthcniounluinsaiidthi plain, 
Heav’u belUei dunnwards,and descends in rain. 

Dryderi. 

’Midst these disports, forget they not to diem ii 
roblets ■ 


Since siglis, into my inward furnace turn’d, 

Fpr bellows serve to kindle more (he fire Shhicy 

One, with great bellows, gather’d iilling aii, 

And with forc’d wind the fuel did eiihame. 

Fairy Queen. 

Tlie prailh prepares his hammer for the stroke, 
While the lung’o bellom hissing fire jirovoke. Dryd. 

The lungs, as bellom, supply a force of breath ; 
and the amera arteria is as the nose of bellows, to 
collect and convey the breath. ^ ^ ^ Holder. 

2. fki the following passage it is singular. 

Thou neither like a bellows, swclFsl thy face, 

At if thou wert to blow the barning mass 
Of melting ore. Dryden. 

VINE. a(ff, [belltduuB, Lat,] Beastly; 
^HS^Ibiiguig to a beast; savage; brutal. 

If human actioni 'serc not to be judged, men 
would have no advantaize o\er bensts. At tliis 
rate, tlie animal and bahdne hfc would be tlie 
best. Atterbury. 

BELLY. If. t. [balg. Dutch ; bol, bola, 
Welch.] 

That part of the human body which 
reaches from the breast to tlie thighs, 
containing the bowels. 


Theiiibclves with bellying goblets Philips, 

Bf/i-lyache. n,B, [from belly and avJuj] 
The cholick ; or pain in the bowels. 

Belly no UNO. adj, [from hdly dnd 
bound,] Diseased, so as to be costive, 
and sltrunk in the belly. 

Be lly-fretting, it. s, [from htlly and 

frvL] 

1. [With farriers.] The chafing of a 
horse’s belly with the foregirt. 

2. A great pain in a horse’s belly, causeil 

by worms, Ihvt, 

Be'llyful. n. 8, [from belly and full,] 

1 . As much food as fills the belly, or satis- 
fies the appetite. 

2. It is often used ludicrously for more 
than enough ; thus. King James told 
his son that lie would have his btllyjiil 
of parliamentary impeacliments. 

Be'llygod. n,s, [from belly awfX god,] 
A glutton ; one who makes a god of his 
belly. 

What infinite wa*»te they made this wav, the 
only stfiryuf Apicius, a Uimixa bellygod, nin> siif 
fice to sh*ew. JlaUcmll 

Be'llypinched. adJ, [from belly and 
pinch.] Starved 
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This night, wherein the cubdmwn bear would 
couch, 

The Hon wd the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep theb fur dry, unbonnetted he runs. Shakesp. 

Be'llyroll, II. 8 , [from belly and roll.] 
A roll so called, as it seems, from enter- 
ing into the hollows. 

liiey have two small arrows that they clap on 
each side of the ridge, and so they harrow right 
up and down,^ and roll it with a heUyroll, that 
between the ridges, when they have sown it. 

Moriimtr. 

Bellytimber. n. #. [from belly and 
timber,] Food; materials to support 
the belly. 

Where belly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudihras, 

The sliength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. Prkir. 

Be'llyworm. n.8, [from belly and worm.] 
A worm that breeds in the belly. 

Be'lm AN. n. 8, [from bell and man.] He 
whose business it is to proclaim any 
thing ill towns, and to gain attention 
by ringing his bell. 

It was liie owl thut sliriek’cl, ilic fatal hdmun 
Which giv’st the steni’st good inght. Shakesp. 



parish, as he goes . 
cuit, cries out ever} night, Past twelve o'clock. 

Su'ift. 

Be'lmetal n. 8. [from bell and mdaL] 
The metal of which bells are made, be- 
ing a mixture of five parts copper with 
one pew'ter. 

JSelmetal has copper one thoutand pounds, tm 
from three hundu'd (o two liundred pounds, trass 
one hundred and (ifty pounds Bacon. 

Colours which aiise on helmetal, when mc'h(d 
and poured on the cromid, in open air, like the 
colours of water bubnles, aic changed by vie\Mng 
them at divers obliijuilies. Keicton. 

To Be'lock. V, a. [from be and lock.] 
To fastcMi as with a lock. 

This is the liaiiil, which with a vow’d contract 
Was fast hclock'd iii thine. Shaktsp. 

Be'lo mangy. n.s. [from jSiAlb- and fAaplsix.] 

Bi lomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been 
iineipiest with Seythians, Alans, Gei mans with 
the Africans and Tin ks of Algier. 

Brown's Vulg. Krr 

To Bki.o'ng. V. n. [belangtn, Dutch.] 
To be the property of. 

To light on a pail of a held belonging to Boa/ 

linth. 

2 To be the province or business of. 

Theie is no need of such redress ; 

Or if (here were, if not belongs to you. Shakesp. 

7'he declaration of these latent philusupliers he- 
longs to another paper. Boyle. 

To Jove the care of heav’ii and earth belongs. 

Dryden. 

3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 

lie went into a de&ait belonging to Belhsaida. 

Luke 

4. To have relation to. 

To v/hom belong! St thou^ whence art thou> 

1 Samuel 

5. To be the quality or attributes of. 

The far ulties In lunging \o the supreme spirit, are 
iniliiiidfU imd boundless, fitted and designed for 
iidmite objects, Chtyne. 

0. ’To be referred to ; to relate 

He c<ireth fur tilings that belong tmUe Lord. 

Corinth. 

Bf.loVei). participle, [from belove, de- 
rived of love. It is observable, that 
tJioii^h the participle be of very fre- 
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quent use, the eerft is sddom or neverj 
admitted; as we say you are much he» 
iovnd by me^ but not 1 btlotc you*3 

Loved ; dear. i 

1 think it is not meet, 

Mark Antony so well beloved of Cesar, 

Should outlive Cesar. Sheute^. 

In likeness of a dove 

The Spirit descended, while the Father's voice 
From iieav*!! pronounc'd him his beloved Son. 

Hdton. 

Bblo'w. frep. [from he and /eir.] 

!• Under in place: not so high. 

For all below the moon I would not leap* 

Shaketp, 

HcUl beat Aufi^us' head beUno his knee. 

And tread upon hU neck. Shtutup, 

2, Inferiour in dignity. 

I'he noble Venetians think themselves equal at 
least to tlie electors of the empire, and but one 
d^ree below kings. Addison. 

3. roferiour in excellence. 

His Tdylliums of Theocritus are as much behw 
his Manilius, as the fields are below the stars. 

FeUon. 

1, Unworthy of; unbefitting. 

Tis much below me on his throne to sit ; 

But when I do, you shall petition it. Vryden, 

Belo w, adv, 

U In the lower place ; in the place nearest 
the centre. 

To men standing behw on the ground, those 
that be on the (op of raul’s seem much less 
than they are, and cannot be known ; but, to men 
al)uve, ilwhe below seem nothing so much lessened, 
aud may be known. ^ Bacon. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
lection o) tlie inMtt(‘r of the tempests and winds 
lH;f(*re tlic air hen* below; and tnerefore the ob- 
senring of the smaller stars, is a sign of tempest 
following. Bacon. 

His sultry heat infects the sky : 

The ground behw is parch'd, the heav’ns aoove us 
fry. Drydcn. 

Tliis said, he led them up the mountain’s brow, 
And shew’d them all the shining fields below. 

Dryden. 

% On earth; in opposition to heaven. 

And let no tears from erring pity flow. 

For one that’s bless’d above, immortaliz’d behw. 

Smith. 

The fairest child of Jove, 

Behw for ever sought, and bless’d above. Prior. 

3. In hell: in the regions of tlie dead: 
opposed to heaven and earth. 

The gladsome ghosts in circling troops attend ; 
Delight to hovrr near, and long to know 
What bus’ucss brought him to the realms heUm. 

Drydcn. 

When suff’ring saints aloft in beams shall glow, 
And prosp’rous traitors gnash their teeth belou^. 

Tickcll. 

To Belo'wt. V, a, [from be, and lowt, a 
word of contempt.] To treat with op- 
probrious language; to call names. 
Obsolete, 

Sieur Gaiilard, wlien be heard a gentleman re- 
port, that at a supper they had not only good 
cliecr, but also savoury epigrams, and fine ana- 
grams, returning home, rated and behwtcd his 
cook, as an ignorant scullion, that never dressed 
liim either epigrams or anagrams. Camden. 

Belswa'oger. n, $, A cant word for a 
whoremaster. 

Vou are a charitable hehwaf^ger; my wife cried 
out fire, and you cried out for engines. Dryd. 

Belt. n. s, [belt, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] A 
ginllc; a cincture in which a sword, or 
some weapon, is commonly hung. 

He cannot buckle his distemper'd cause 
Within the belt of rule. Shake^p. 

Ajax slew himself with the sword given liiui by 
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Hector, aud Hector was dragged about (lie walls 
of Troy by the belt given himTby Ajax. ^ 

Then snatch’d the shining beU, wttli gold mlaid ; 
The hehEurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryd, 

Bblwb^ther. n. «. [from bell and mther,] 
A sbeep ijrbidi lends the flock inth a 
bell (Ml his neck. 

The fox will serve my sheep to gather. 

And drive to follow after their belwether, S^tetu. 

To offer to get your living by the copulation of | 
cattle ; to be a bawd to a belwether, Suiketp, \ 

The flock of sheep and belwetlwr thinking to 
break into another’ s pasture, and being to pass 
over another bridge, jostled tUi both feu into the 
ditch. UoweU 

To Bely'. See Bbue. 

To Bema'd. V. a. [from be and mad^ To 
make mad; to turn the brain. 

Making just report, 

Of how unnatural and b^maddemng sorrow, 
llie king hath cause to plain. SkadtM, 

To Bemi'rb. V. a, [from be and mtre.] To 
drag or incumber in the mire ; to soil 
by passing through dirty places. 

Away they rode in iiomcly sort, 

Their journey long, their money short ; 

The loving couple well hemir'd ; 

The horse and noth the riders tir'd. 

To Bemo'an. V, a. [from To moan,] To 
lament; to bewail; to express sorrow 
for. 

He falls, he fills the house with heavy groans, 
Inmlores their pity, and his pain bemoam. Dryd. 

The gods themselves the ruin’d scats bemoan. 
And blame the mischiefs that themselves have 
done. Addison. 

Bemo'aner. w. s, [from the verb.] A 
lamenter ; the person that laments. 

To Bemo'ck. V, a, [from mock,] To treat 
with mocks, 

Bemock the modest moon. Shakesp. 

To Bemo'il. V. a. [be and moil, frmn 
mouiUer, Fr.] To bedraggle; to be- 
mire: to encumber with dirt and mire. 

Thou shouldst have heard in how miry a place, 
how she was hemoiled, bow he left her with the 
1 torse upon licr. Shakesp. 

To Bemo'nster, V, a, [from be and mon- 
ster,] To make monstrous. 

Thou chang’d und sclf-convcrtcd thing! for 
shame, 

Bemonstcr not thy feature. Shakesp. 

Bemu'sed. adj, [from To muse,] Over- 

come with musing; dreaming; a word 
of contempt. 

Is tfiere a parson much bemused in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhiiiiing peer ? Pope, 

BENCH, n. 8, [bene. Sax. banc, Fr.] 

1 . A seat, distinguished from a stool by 
its greater length. 

Tlie seats and Imnches shone of ivory, 

An hundred nymph.s sat side by side about. 

Spenser. 

All Rome is pleas’d when Statius will rehearse, 
And lunging crowds cspect the promis’d verse ; 
His lofty numbers with so great a gust 
'J’hey hear, and swallow with such eager lust: 

But wijile the comnum suffrage crownM his cause, 
And broke the lunches with tlicir loud apjilause. 
His muse had starv’d, had not a pi<*ce unread, 
Aud by a player bought, supply ’d her bread. 

Drydcn. 

2. A seat of justice ; the seat where judges 
sit. 

To pluck down justice from your awful bench; 
To trip the course of law. Shakesp, 

Cyriac, whose grand sire on the royal bench 
Of British Themis, with no mean applause, 
]*ronoiinc’d, and in his volumes (aught our laws. 
Which others at theii Imr so ofua wieiich. Milton, 
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3. The persons sitting on a knrA; as^ihe 
whole bench voted the same way. 

Fools to popular praise aspire 
Of public speeches, whicn worse fools admire ; 
While, from both benches, with redoubled sooinis. 
ill’ applause of lords and commoners abounds. 

‘ Vrydtn, 

Tfl Bench, r. a, [from the noun.] 

1, To furnish with benches. 

'Xwas benched with turf, and goodly to be seen. 
The thick young grus arose intfesher gre -n. 

Drydcn. 

2. To seat upon a bench. 

His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have beneKd, and rear'd to worship. Shakesp. 

BsfNCHBR. n, i, [fhim bench.] Tho?e 
geptlemen of the urns of court are called 
lencAers, who have been readers; they 
being admitted to plead within the bar, 
are ^so called inner barristers. The 
benchers being the seniors of the house, 
are intrusted with its government and 
direction, and out of them is a treasurer 
yearly chosen. Blount. Chamber, 

1 was taking a walk in the gardens of Dncoln , 
Inn; a favour that is indulged me by several 
benchers, who are grown old with me. Taller. 

To BEND. V, a. pret. bended or bent ; 
part. pass, bended or bent, [benban, 
Saxon ; hander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, 
from pandare, Lat.] 

1. To make crooked; to crook; to inflect. 

The rainbow compasseth the heavens with a 

glorious circle, and uie hands of the Most High 
natli bended it. Ecclm. 

They bend their bows, they whirl their slingH 
around : 

Heaps of spent arrows fall, and strew the ground : 
And hclm.s, and shields, and rattling arms re- 
sound. Dryden. 

2. To direct to a certain point. 

Octavius and Mark Antony 
Came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow’rd Pniiippi. Shakesp, 
iiy dost thou bend thy eyes upon tlie earth, 
And start so often, when "thou siivst alone ? 

Shakesp, 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fmif. 

To that sweet region was our v(»yage bent. 
When winds, and ev’ry warring element, 
Disturb’d our course. Drydcn, 

Then, with a ru.shiiig sound, th* assembly bend 
Diverse their steps ; the rival rout ascend 
The royal dome. ^ Pope, 

3. To apply to a certain purpose ; to in- 
tend the mind. 

Men will not bend their wits to examine, whe- 
ther things, wherewith they have been accus- 
tomed, be good or evil. Hooner. 

He is wiUiiu, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. ShaltesjK 

When he fell into the ^ut, he was no longt r 
able to bend bis mind or tooughts to any j^biick 
business. TempU . 

4. To put any thing in order for use ; a 
metaphor taken from bending the bow. 

I’m settled, and bend up 

Each coiporeal agent to this terrible feat. Shakesp. 

As a fowler was bending his net, a Itekjiiini 
asked him what he was doing ? Vtsenmgf- 

5. To incline. 

But when to mischief motUls bend their will. 
How soon they Aod fit inattuments of ill ! Pojif. 

0. To8idb4ue; to make submissive: 
war and famine will bend our enemies. 

7. To bend the brow. To knit tlie brow ; 
to frown. 

S^me have been seen to bite their pen, scrat< L 
their head, bend their brows, bite their lips, bi.it 
the board, and tear thcii ])aper. Comdti. 
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To Brnj>. V. n. 

1. To be incurvated. 

:2. I'o lean or ^ut over. 

There in a ciifi, whose high aiul bendb^ head 
Lf^oks fearfully on the coiiwied deep. Skahdf^. 
To resolve ; to determine : in this sense 
the participle Is eotnmonly used. 

Noi 80 , for once, indui^'tl they nweep tiie iiitlii, 
Deaf to tile coil, or, heaniig, iiear hi vain ; 

Blit, h^tit on mischief, hear iiic waves before. 

Viyden, 

While good, and anxious for his friend, , 

He’s still severely bt^tU against himself ; 
llcuouncing sleep, and ix'st, and food, and eaee 

AdAimm. 

A state of slavery, which they arc^MUit u|>an 
with so luueh eagernVss and obstinacy. AddUon. 

He is every where beat mi Instruction, and 
avoids all manner of digressions. Addimli. 

4. To be submissive; to bow« 

The sons of ihom tliat afiiicted thee shall come 
bending unto dice, Isaiah, 

Bend. n. s. [from To hend,)^ 

1. Flexure; incurvation. 

Ti* true, this god did shako ; 

His coward lips did iVom their colcmr lly », 

And that same cyo, whose htnd doth awe the 
world, 

Did lose its lustre. Shahip. 

2. Hie crooked timbers which make the 

ribs or sides of a ship, Skinner, 

8* [With heralds.] One of the eight ho- 
nourable ordinaries, containing a fifth 

when undurged ; but, nrhen charged, a 
third part of the escutcheon. It is made 
by two lines, drawn thwartways from 
the dexter chief to the sinister base point. 

Harris, 

Be'nbable. [from hend,^ That may 
be incurvated ; that may be indizied. 
Be'nber. n, 9, [from To hend*] 

1 . The person who bends. 

2. The instrument with which any thing 
is bent. 

These bows, being somewhat like the long bows 
in use amongst u^, were bent only by a man’s im- 
mediate strength, without tfie help of any bender, 
or rack, that are used to others. 

Wilkhus Mathematical Magick. 

Bk'ndwith. w. «. An herb. Diet. 
Bene'aped. adj. [from neap,'] A ship is 
said to be htneaped^ when the water 
does not flow high enough to bring her 
off the ground, over a bar, or out of a 
dock. Diet, 

Bene'ath, prep, [beneo!S, Sax. heneden, 
Dutch.] 

1. Under; lower in place: opposed to 
above. 

Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d, 

He Jaid beneoth him, and to rest retir’d, Drtfden, 
Ages to come* might Ormond’s picture know ; 

And palms fur thee nc/it'ai/i Ins laurels grow. Prurr, 

2. Under, as ovi*rbornc or overwhelmed 
oy Jiipe pressure. 

, 0lir country 8iiik% heofath tlie yoke ; 

It weeps, it blecds,.giid each new day a gash 
adfl^ to her woon^. Shakesp. 

And oftmt rocks their lender wings they tear, 
And sink beneath the burdens which they bear. 

Dryden, 

3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reason to Ik* fiersuiidcil, that there are 

far more species of creatures abo^e us, than there 
are beneath. Jxteke, 

4 . Unworthy of; unbeseeming ; not equal 

to. 
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He will do nothing that is beneath Ws high •ta*- 
tioii, nor omit doing any thing which becomes it. 

Attaknry. 

Bene'ath. 

1. In a lower place ; under. 

1 destroyed the Anwrlle before them ; t do- 

struyod Ids fruits from above, end his roots from 
beneath. 

Tbc earth which you take from 6eiieal&, will be 
barren and unfmitful. Mortimer. 

2. Below, as t^potted to ieaifen. 

Any thing that is In heaven above, or tliat is in 
tile earth beneath. J'jLodia. 

I view the dread abyss bemeatht 
I1«U s horrid mansions, and the realms of death. 

^ Ynlden, 

ai(;. [benedictus,LAt.'] Hav- 
ing mild and ^ubrious qualities: an 
old physical term. 

It is not a .smaii thmgwoa snphystek, if yon 
can make rhubarb, and other mcaiciues that arc 
henoiiet, as strong (Mirges as ihoic that arc not 
witiiout some lualigtuty. Bacon. 

BenedTction. n. s, [bcnediciio, Lat.] 

1. Blessing; a decretory pronunciation of 
happincfis. 

A sov’rcign shame so bows him ; his unkiud- 
ness, 

•Tliat stript her from his henediothn, turn’d her 
To foreign easuaitles, gave her dear rights 
To his <log-hearted daughters. ShaJ^esp. 

From him will raise 

A mighty nation ; and upon him sliow’r 
His hm^Aictim so, thal, in his seed, 

All nations shall be blest. Milton, 

2. The advantage conferred by blessing. 

Prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament; 
adversity is the blessing of the New ; which car- 
rieth the CTeatcr benedtetim, and the clearer reve- 
lation of God’s favour. Jiwon, 

3. Acknowledgments for blessings re- 
ceived; thanks. 

Could he less expect 

Than glory and benediction, that is, thanks ^ 

Milton. 

Such ingenious and industrious p<*rsons are de- 
lighted in searching out natural rarities ; reflect- 
ing upon the Creator of them his due praises and 
hrnedictiims. Ray. 

4. The form of infitituting an abbot. 

What conseeralion is to a bishop, that bnirdiction 
is to an abbot ; hut in a dilfereiit wa\ • fur a bishop 
is not Tiroperly such, till consecration ; but an 
abbot, lieiiig electeil and conlirmcd, is properly 
such before benediction. Avliffr. 

Benefaction, n, $, [from bcnefacio, 
Ut.] 

1 . The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred; which is the 
more usual sense. 

One part of the henefactUms, was the expression 
of a generous and grateful mind. Atterbury. 

Benefactor, n. s. [from hentfatio, 
Lat.] He that confers a benefit; fre- 
ouently he that contributes to some pulv 
Uc charit}» : it is used with of, but oftener 
with to, before the person benefited. 

Then swell with pride, and must he titled gods. 
Great bewAactan of mankind, deliverm, 

Worship’d with temple, priest, and sacrifice, 

Milton. 

From that preface he took his hint, tliouuh 
had the baseness not to acknowledge his benefac- 
tor. Dry den. 

I cannot but look upon the writer as my bene- 
factor, if he conveys to me an iiiiprovcment of my 
understanding. . Addison 

Whoever makes ill retunis to his bentf actor, 
must neeiis be u common enemy to mankind. 

Swift. 

Benefa ctress, it. [from benefactor,] 

A woman who confers % benefit. 
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Benefice. «. #. [from bemjlcvm, Lat.] 
Advantage conferred on another. This 
word is generally taken for all ecclesi* 
astical livings, be they dignities or otliers. 

CowefL 

And of the priest eftsooes to enssire. 

How lo u benejice he might as{nre Spenter. 

Much to luitiself he tnuught, but little Sjjoke, 
And, uudepriv’d, hik benefice forsook. Drsi4. 

Be'neficed. atfj, [from bemfice,] Pos- 
sessed of a bmfice, or chuttk pilfer- 
ment. 

The usual rale between the hentfk'ed man and 
Uw religious person, was one moiety of tlic bene- 
fice. 

Beneficence, n, s, [from beneficent.] 
The practice of doing good; activa 
goodness. 

You could not extend your benefiecnce to so 
many persons : yet you have lost as few days as 
Auiidius. Dryden, 

Love and charity extends our beneficence to the 
miseries of our brethren. Rogers 

Beneficent, adj. [from benejicus, bene-* 
jicentior, Lat.] Kind; doing good. 
It differs fron^ benign, as the act from 
tlie disposition; beneficence being kind- 
ness, or benignity exerted in action. 

Sueli a creature coiild not have his origination 
from any less than the most wise and beneficent 
being, the great God. Halt, 

But Phmbus, tliou, to man beneficent, 

Dclight’st ill building cities. Prior. 

Benepi'cial. adj, [from heneficium, Lat.] 

1. Advantageous; conferring benefits; 
profitable; useful: wilh to before the 
person benefited. 

Not any thing is made to be benficial to him, but 
all things for him, to shew l)tncfluuee and grace 
in iheiu. _ ^ Hooker. 

This supposition grants the opinion to conduce 
to order in the world, consc(|iiently to he very 
bfnefiriul to mankind. Tillotton. 

Ike war, which would have In'cn most henfficitU 
to us, and destructive lo thecmcuiy, was neglected. 

Sufi 

Are the present revolutions in circular oi bs mote 
beneficial tnan the other would be ? Bentley. 

2. Helpful; medicinal. 

Tn the first access of such a di'»casp, any deob- 
struent, without much acrimony, is benefinal. 

Arbuthnot. 

Beneficial, n. s. An old word for a 
benefice. 

For tliat the groundwork b, and end of aJI, 

How to obtain a beaeficial. Spenser, 

Beneficially, adv. [from beneficif/f.] 
Advantageously; profitably; helpfully. 
Benefi'cialness. n,9. [from bene^cial.] 
Usefulness; profit; helpfulness. 

Though the knowledge of tliesc objects beams- 
mendable for their eonlentation and curiosity, yet 
they do not commend their know ledge to us, upon 
the’ account of their usefulness and beneficialnm. 

Hak. 

Benefi'ciary. adj. [from benefice.] 
Holding something in subordination to 
another; having a dependent and se- 
condary possession, without sovereign 
power. 

I’lie duke of Parma was tempted by no less 
promise, than to be made a feudatory, or hei^ 
ctnry king of Ihtglaiid, iiiiiler the seignory in chief 
of the j»o}»c. Bacm. 

Beneficiary, n. f. He tliat is in pos- 
session of a benefice. 
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A benefice is either said to be a benefice with 
the cure cmT sou|«f or otberwiiie. In the first 
if it be annexed to another benefice, the heneficiary 
is obliged to serre the parish ditireh in his <^n 
proper person* 

BE'NEFIT. i».f* Lat] 

1. A kindness; a favour conierradi an 
act of love. 

When noble hnufiU shall prove 
Kot well dispos'd, the mind grown once eormpt. 
They turn to vicious forms. Shakap. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all 
his ben^tt. Psalm. 

Offer’d life 

Neglect not, and the ben^t embrace 

By fidth, not void of wories. MiUm. 

Advantage; profit; use. 

The creature abateth his strength for the hen^t 
of such as put their trust in thee. Wtidem. 

1. In law. 

cf clergy is an ancient liberty of the 
church. When a priest, or one within orders, is 
arraigned of felony before a secularjudge, he may 
pray nis clergy ; that is, pray to be delivered to 
nis ordinary, to purge biinseff of the offence ob- 
jected to liim : and this miglit he done In case of 
murder. Ihe ancient law, in this point of clergy, 
b much altered ; fur clerks are no more delivered 
to their ordinaries to be purged, but now every 
nian, though not within oroers, is put to read at 
the bar, being found guilty, and convicted of 
such felony as tliis henent is granted for ; and so 
burnt in the band* ana set free for the first time, 
if the ordinary’s commissioner, or deputy, stand- 
ing by, do say, Legit nt dcricus ; or, otherwise, 
suffereth death for nis transgression. Cowell. 

To Be'nefit. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
do good to ; to advantage. 

What course T mean to hold, 

Shall nothing hen^t your knowledge. 

He was so far from* benejithtg trade, that lie did 
it a great injury, and brought Rome in dHiigcr of 
a famine. Arbuthnot. 

To Be'nefit. V. n. To gain advantage; 
to make improvement. 

To tell yon therefore what 1 have hendhed here- 
in, among old renowned authors, 1 shall spare. 

Milion, 

Bene'mpt. [S eeNEMPT.] Named; 
marked out: an obsolete word. 

Much greater gifts for guerdon thou shalt gain, 
Than kid or cosset, which 1 thee henempt; 

Then up I say. Spenser. 

To Bene't, V. a. [from «ff,] To ensnare; 
to surround as with toils. 

Being thus henetted round with villains, 

Kre I could mark the prologue, to my bane 
They had begun the jilay. Shahesp. 

Bene'volence, n.t, [henevolentio, Lat.] 

1. Disposition to do good; kindness; 
charity ; good will. 

Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life and 
sense, 

In one close system of hemidence. Pape. 

2. The good'done; the charity given, 

3* A kind of tax. 

This tax, called a benevolence, was devised by 
Edward TV. for which he sustained much envy. 
It was abolished by Richard III. Bacon 

Benevolent, odf, [benevolens, henevo- 
ientia, Lat.] Kind ; having good will, 
or kind inclinations. 

Tliou good old man, benevolent as wise. Pape. 
Nature ail 

Is blooming and benevolent like thee, Thomson, 

Bene'volkntnkss. II. 9, The same with 

benevolence* 

Beng a'l. w. s. [from Bengal in the East 
Indies.] A sort of thm slight stuiF,j 
made of silk and luiir, for women's ap- j 
parel. ! 
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Be'njamin. n. t. A plant 

Be'NJAMIN. n.t. A gum. See Bbn« 
20IN. 

To Beni' GHT. e. a. [from night.] 

1. To involve in darkness; to darken; to 
shrowd with the shades of night. 

He that hai light within his own cfoar breast 
May sit V th’ centre, and eiyoy bright day ; 

But he that hides a dark soul, and foul thoughts,) 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun ; 

Himself is his own dungeon. Milton. 

Those bright stars toat did adorn our hemis- 
phere, as th^e dark shades that did benight it, 
vanish. Boyle. 

A storm begins, the raging waves run high. 

The clouds look heavy, saidbenight the sky. Garth. 

Tlie miserable race of men, that live 
Benighted half tlie year, benaab'd with frosts, 
Under the polar Philips. 

2. To surprise with the coming on ofj 
ni^ht. 

Being benighted, the sight of a candle, I saw a 
good way on, directed me to a young shepherd’s 
tionse. Sidney. 

Here some benighted angel, in his way, 

Mit>ht ease his wings ; and, seeing heav’n appear 
In its best work of mercy, think it there. Vryd. 

3. To debar from intellectual light; to 
cloud with ignorance. 

But what so long in vain, and yet unknown 
By poor mankind’s Itenighted wit is sought, 

Shall m this age to Britam first be shown. Diyd 

BENTON, adj. [bt^nignns, JLat. It is 
pronounced without the g, as if written 
benint : but the g is preserved in b<^ 
nignitt/.] 

1. Kind; generous; liberal; actually 
good. Sec Beneficent. 

This turn hath made amends ! Thou hast ful- 
fill’d 

Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign! 

Giver of all tilings fair. Milton. 

So shall the worhl go on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 

We owe more to Ileav’n, than to tiic sword, 

The wish’d return of so benign a lord. Walter. 

What Ileav’u bestows upon the earth, in kind 
iiifiuencch and benign aspects, is paid it back in 
sacrifice and adorutnm. ^ South, 

They who delight in the suffering of infcriuur 
creatures, will not be very compassionate or 
benign. ^ Locke. 

Diff’rent are thy names, 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men. Prior^ 

2. Wholesome; not malignant. 

These salts aie of a benign mild nature, in 
healthy persons; hut, in others, retain their origi- 
nal qualitie.s, which they discover in cachexies. 

Arbuthnot. 


Benign Disease^ is when all the usual 
symptoms appear in the small-pox, or 
any acute disease, favourably, and with- 
out any irregularities, or unexpected 
changes. iiuincy, 

Bkni'gnity. n. s. [from benign.] 

1. Graciousness; goodness. 

It IS true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, 
or his benignity cu-opciate to thear converaion. 

Brown, 

Although he enjoys the good that is done him, 
he is unconcerned to value (he benignity of him 
that does it. Smith, 

2. Actual kindness. 

He which useth tlie benefit of any special benign 
nitif, may enjoy it with good conscience. Hooker, 

Tlie kiug was desirous to establish peace rather : 
by benignity than blood. Hayward, 
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3* Salubrity; wholesome qualhy; fiiend* 
liness to vital nature. 

Bones receive a qidckcr agglutination in lan- 
cuine than in choienck bodies, by reason of tlie 
benignity of the senui, which sendeih out better 
matter for a callus. Wiseman. 

Beni'onlt. adv. [from benign.] Favmuv 
aWy; kindly; graciously. 

lis amazement more than love. 

Which her radiant eyes do move ; 

If less splendour wait on thine, 

Yet they so benignly shine, 

I would (urn my dazzled sight 

To behold their milder light. Waller. 

Oh, truly good, and truly great ! 

For glorious as he rose, benignly so he set. Prior, 

Be'nison. n. s. [ftentVto bless; beniaeom, 
Fr.] Blessing; benediction; not now 
used, unless ludicrously. 

Wc have no such daughter; nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again ; therefore, begone 
Without our grace, our love, our henison. Shakegp. 

Uninutile, ye fair stars, and thou, fair moon. 
That wuiit'')t to love the traveller’s henison. Milton. 

Be'nnet. fi.s. An herb; the same with 
ovens. 

Bent. n. s, [from the verb To bend.] 

1. The state of being bent; a state of 
flexure; curvity. 

Strike g^^ntly, and hold your rod at a bent a 
little. Walton. 

2. Degree of flexure. 

There arc divers subtle inquiries concerning the 
strength required to the bending of bows ; the 
force they have in the discharge, according to the 
several and the strength required to be in 
the string of them. Wilhint. 

3. Declivity. 

A mountain stoiod, 

Tlireat’ning from high, and overlook'd the wood ; 
Beneath the low’ring brow, and on a bent. 

The temple stood of Mars armipotent. Ibyd, 

4. Utmost power, as of a bent bow. 

Tlicn let thy love be younger than thyself. 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent, Shahesp. 

We both obey. 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bent, 

To lay our service freely at your feet. Shahesp. 

5. Application of the mind ; strain of the 
mental powers. 

The understanding should be brought to the 
knotty parts of knowledge, tliat try the atrength 
of thought, and a full bent of the mind, by insen- 
sible degrees. Loche. 

0. Inclination ; disposition towards same* 
thing. 

O who does know the bent of women's fantasy » 

Spenser. 

To your own bents dispose yon; you’ll be 
found 

Be you beneath tlie sky. Shedeesp. 

lie knew the strong bent of the country towards 
the house of York. JBactm 

Soon inclin’d t’ admit delight. 

The bent of nature ! Milton. 

llie golden age was first ; when man, yet new. 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew ; 

And* with a native bent, did good pursue. 

Let tliere be propensity and bent Of will to ivli- 
mon, and there will be the litte lednliiy and in- 
defatigable industry. South. 

'Tis odds b«t ^ scale tntia§ at last on nature’s 
side, an4llib etfwonce of one or two senses gives 
way to ISO untied bent and tendency of all tJ*e 
five. Atte^bury, 

7# Determmation; fixed purpose. 

Their unbelief we may not impute into insuf- 
ficiency in the mean which is used, but to tho 
wilful bent of their obstinate hearts against it. 

Hookeo 
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Yet wf §aw them forced to give way to the bcni 
and current Iiuraourof the people, iu favour of 
Uieir ancient and lawful govemiuent. Temple 

8. Turn of the temper^ or disposition; 
shape^ or fashion^ superinduced by art. 

Not a courtier, 

Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king^s look, but liath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they scowl at. ShaUesp. 

Two of tbeui have the very bent of honour. 

Sfuxke^^ 

llicn thy straight rule set virtue in niy sight, 
The crooked line reforming by the right ; 

My reason took the bent of thy com maud, 

Wm form'd and polish’d bv thy skilful hand. 

Drifden, 

9. Tendency; flexion; particular direc- 
tion. 

The exercising the understanding in the several 
ways of reasoning, teacheth the miiid suppleness, 
to apply itself more devlcrously to bents and turns 
of the matter, in all its reseurrhes. Lockc. 

10. A stalk of grass, called benf •grass. 

Ifis spear, a bent both stiff and strung, 

And w ell near of two inchen lung ; 

The pile was of a horse-lly’s longue, 

Whose sharpness nought revers’d. Draut. Nvmph. 

Then the flowers of the vines ; if is a lilile dust, 
like the dust of a bent, which grows upon the 
cluster, ill the first coming forth. Bacon's hssnifs. 

June is drawn in a mantle of daik grass-green, 
upon his head a garland of bents, kingcups, and 
maidenhair. Peacfnnn. 

Be^NTING Time, [from bent,] T he time 
when pigeons feed on bents before peas 
are ripe. 

Bare benthig times, and moulting montli^, may 
come, 

When, lagging lute, tli^ cannot reach tijcir home. 

JDrpden. 

To Benu'm. V. a. [benumen, Saxon.] 

1. To make torpid : to take away tlie sen- 
sation and use of any part by cold, or 
by some obstruction. 

So stings a snake that to the fire is brought, | 
Which harmless lay , with cold henumm’d, before. 

Faitjax, 

llie winds blow moist and keen, which biifs us 
seek 

Some better shroud, some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumm^d, ^ Mdton 

My sinews slacken, and an icy stiffness 
Betiums by blood. Denham, 

It seizes upon tlie vitals, and henums (he senses ; 
and where there is no sense, there can be no pain. 

South. 

Will they be the less dangerous, wlien warmth 
shall bring them to themseiv^, because they were , 
once frozen and betmnm'd with cold ? V Estrange. 

2. To stupify. 

These accents were her last : the creeping deatli 
Benunm*d her senses first,then stopped tier breath. 

Vryden. 

Benzo'in. n. M. A medicinal kind of resin 
imported from the East Indies, and vul- 
garly called benjamin. It is procured 
by making an incision in a tree, whose 
leaves resemble those of the lemon-tree. 
The best comes from Siam, and is called 
amvgdaloides, being interspersed with 
wlm spots, resembling broken almonds. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 
The liquor w6? lave distilled from benzoin, is 
subject to frequent vieissitudes of fluidity and 
firmness. 'Boyle. 

Benzo'in Tree, n.s^ See Benjamin 
Tree. 

To Bepa'int. v.a. [from paint.] To 
cover with paint. 

Thou know ’at, the mask of night is on my face, 
Else w'unid d maiden blush bepaint my cheek. 

Shaketp. 
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To Bepi'nch. r. a. [from pinch,] To 
mark with pinches. 

Iu their sides, arms, shoulders, all hepincht, 

Kau thick the weals, red with blood, ready to 
start out. Chapman. 

To Bepi'ss. V. a. [from piss!] To wet 

with urine. 

One caused, at a feast, a bagpipe to be played, 
which made the knight hepiu lumself, to the great 
diversion of all then present, as well as confusion 
of himself. Derham. 

To BEQUEATH, v.a. [cpi«e. Sax. a 
will.] To leave by will to another. 

She l»ad never been disinherited of that goodly 
portion, whicli nature had so liberally bequeathed 
to her. Sidney, 

Let's choose executors, and talk of wills ; 

And yet not so— for what can we bequeath, 

Save our deposed bodies to the ground. Shakesp, 
My father bequeathed me by will but a poor 
thousand crowns. Shakesp. 

Methink this age seems resolv'd to bequeath 
posferity somewhat to remember it. ClanvUle 
Tor you whom best I love and value most. 

But to* your service I bequeath my ghost. 

Dryden*s Fables. 

Beque'athment. ft. 8. [from bequeath,] 
A legacy. Diet, 

Beque'st. n. s. [from bequeath,] Some- 
thing left bv will ; a legacy. 

lie claim’d the crown to hiiusclf ; pretending an 
adoption, or bequest, of the kingdom unto him by 
the Confessor. JIale. 

To Bera'ttle. V. a. [from rattle,] To 
All with noise ; to make a noise at in 
contempt. 

These arc now the fashion, and so herattle the 
common stages, so they call them, that many 
wearing rapiers are afraia of goosequills, and dare 
scarce come thither. Shakesp. 

Berberry, n. s. [bei'beris, sometimes 
written barberry, which see.] A berry 
of a sharp taste, used for pickles. 

Some never ripen to be sweet, as tamarinds, 
harbrrries, ciabs, sloes, bfc. Bacons Nat. Jfist. 

To BEREAVE, v, n. preter. / bereaved, 
or bereft ; part, bereft, [bepeonian. Sax.] 
1. To strip of; to deprive or. It has 
generally the particle of before the 
thing taken away. 

IMadaii), >ou have bereft me <f all words, 

Only my blood .speaks to you in my veins. Shak. 

That When thou coin’st to kneel at Henry’s feet. 
Thou uiay’st bereave him cy his wits with wimder. 

Shakesp. 

I'here was never a prince bereaved rfhls depen- 
dencies by his council, except there hath been an 
overgreathess in one counsellor. Bacons Essays. 

The sacred iiricsts with ready knivps bereave ' 
The beasts life. Dryden. 

I’o deprive us of metals, is to make us mere 
savages ; it is to bereave us all arts and sciences, 
^'history and letters, nay, ^’revealed religion too, 
that inestimable favour of Heaven. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Sometimes it is used without of. 

Bereave me not, 

Whereon I live ! thy gentle looks, thy aid. 

Thy counsel, in this uttermost distress. Milton. 

3. To take away from. 

All your interest in those territories 
Is utterly berqft you, all is lost. Shakesp. 

Berk'avement. n. s. [from bereave.] 
Deprivatipn. Diet. 

Berf/ft. part. pa88. of bereave. 

The chief of cither side herqft of life. 

Or yielded to the foe, concludes the strife. Vryd. 
Berg. See BuRROW. 

Bergamot, n. e. [bergamotte, Fr.] 

1. A sort of .poar» commonly called bur- 
gamot. See Pear. 
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2. A 66rt of or perfume, drawn 

from a fruit produced by ingrafting a 
lemon^tree on a bergamot pear stock. 

3« A sort of snuff, which is only clean to- 
bacco, with a little of the essence rubbed 
into it. 

Bb'rqmaster. n. s. [from bepx, Sax. 
and master.] The bailiff, or chief offi- 
cer, among the Derbyshire miners. 
Be'romote. n. 8. [of bep 3 a mountain, 
and moce a meeting, Saxon.] A court 
held upon a hill for deciding confrover- 
sies among the Derbyshire miners. Blout. 
To Berhy'me. V. a. [from rhyme.] To 
mention in rhyme, or verses : a word 
of contempt 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow'd 
iu. Laura to his lady was but u kitchen-wencli ; 
marry, she had a better love to berhyme her. Shak. 

I sought no homage from the race that write ; 

I kepi, like Asian monarchs, from their sight : 
Poems I heeded, now berhym'd so long. 

No more than thou, great Geoigc! a birthduy 
song. Pope 

Berlin, n. s. [from Berlin, the city 
where they were first made.] A coacn 
of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all ! 

Nor think your verses sterling, 

Tliouj^h with a golden pen you scrawl. 

And scriblic iu Hberlin, Sufi 

BERME. fi.8. [Fr. in fortification.] A 
space of ground three, four, or five feet 
wide, left without, between the foot of 
the rampart and the side of the mote, 
to prevent the earth from falling down 
into the mote ; sometimes palisadocd. 

Harris. 

To Be'rob. V. a. [from ra^.] To rob ; 
to plunder ; to wrong any, by taking 
away something from him by stealth .or 
violence. Not used. 

She said, Ah dearest lord ! what evil star 
On you hath frown'd, and pour’d his influence had. 
That of yourself you thus berobbed are ? Fairy Q. 

BE'RRY. n. s. [bepij. Sox. from bean to 
bear.] Any small fruit, with many 
seeds or small stones. 

She smote the 'ground, the which straightfbrih 
did yield 

A fruitful olive tree, with berriei spread. 

That all the gods admir’d. ; Spenser. 

The strawberry grows underneath the nettle. 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of basest quality. Shakesp. 

To Be'rry. V. n, [from the noun.] To 
beat* berries. 

Berry-bearing Cedar, [cedrus baevi- 
fera, Lat.] Tlie leaves ai^ squamose, 
somewhat like those of the cypress. 
The katkins, or male flowers, are pro- 
duced at remote distances from tlie 
fruit on the same tree, llie fruit is a 
berry, inclosing three hard seeds in 
each. The wood is of great use in tlie 
J.evant, is large timber, and may be 
thought the shittim-wood mentioned in 
the Scripture, of which many of the 
ornaments to the famous temple of 
Solomon were made. Miller. 

Berry -bearing Orach. See Mul- 
berry Blight. 
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Bkrt, it the same with oiur trigki ; 
in the Latin^ iliustris and elma. So 
EehtrU timkoUg famom or brirkt 
Sigbnt, famout conqueror. Am she 
nvho was tennedby the Germans Beriha, 
was by the Greeks called Eudoxia^ as ‘ 
observed by Lintpranduo. Of the same 
sort were these, Fhmdrvx. EpipkaniUiii 
BhotiWt LampridiuSi Fulgentm, Ilfuo- 
trie. Gibion*8 Camden. 

Berth, n. $. [with sailors,] See Birth, 

Be'rtram* fi. 8. [nyrethrum^ Li^J A 
sort ofherb, called also baetard pelliiory. 

Be'Iitl, n. 8. [hfrjf//tcf, Lat.] A kind 
of precious stone. 

May thy billows roll ashore 
The beryl and the golden ore. MUtoti. 

The beryl of our lapidaries is only a fine sort of 
cornelian, of a more deep bright red, sometimes 
with a cast of yellow, and more transparent than 
the common cornelian. Woodward, 

To Bescr'een. V. a. [fWim screen.] To 
cover with a screen ; to shelter ; to conceal, 
What man art thou, that thus betcreen*d in nighty 

^ So stumblest on my counsel P Shdl^. 

To Beseech, v. a. pret I hesoughtt I 
have be80ught [from pecan. Sax. ter* 
soeien, Dutch.] 

1. To entreat ; to supplicate ; to implore 
sometimes befoie a 


, , , don me j it is only a letter 

from brotlier, that I have not all over-read. 

^hetp, 

I beseech thee for my son Oncsimus, whom I 
have begotten in my bonds, - Philemon, 10. 

I, ill tne anguish of my heart, beseech you 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul. Addison. 
2. To bes ; to ask before a thing. 

Sut Eve fell humble, and besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her pmiiit, 

Milton. 

Ikforc 1 coma to them, I beseech your patience. 
Whilst I speak something to ourselves here present. 

^att. 

To Bese'em. V. n. [beziemen, Dutch,] To 
become ; to be dt ; to be decent for. 

What form of speech or behaviour, beseemeth us 
in our prayers to Almighty God p Hooker. 

This oversight 

Beseems tliee not, in '(yhom such virtues spring. 

FaSfax. 

Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their brave beseeming ornaments. Shakesp, 
What thoughts he had, beseems not mo to say ; 
Though some surmise he went to fast and prey< 

, Dryden, 

Bessen. particip. [from beoie, Skinner. 
This word I have only found in Spen8er.} 
Adapted ; adjusted ; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen. 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 

And sad habiliments right well Seseen. Fairy Q. 

To Bese't. V. a. pret. I beset ; I tave 
beset, [b^ttan. Sax.] 

1. To beseige ; to hem in ; to inclose ; as 
with a siege. 

Follow him that’s fled ; 

Tne thicket it 6e!set, he cannot ’scape. Shahetp. 

Now, C^sar, let thy troops beset our gates. 

And bar each avenue—— 

Cato shall open to himself a passage. Addison. 

I know thou look’st on me as on a wretch 
Beset with ills, pqd cover’d with misfortunes. 

Addison. 

2. To waylay ; to surround. 

Draw forth thy weapon, we’re beset with thieves : 
lU'scue thy mistress. Shakem. 

The only righfeoiis in a world perverse, 

W' i* r Imled, iliercf(.re so beset 

V dhfocifoi daring single to be just MUUm. 

VoL I. 
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True fortitude 1 take to be the quiet possession 
of a man’s self, and an undisturbed doing his du^, 
whatever evil besets, or danger lies in his wmy.Lsdbe. 

To eribairass ; to perplex ; to entangle 
without any means of escape. 

Kow, daughter Sylvia, you are hard beset, 


Thus Adam, sore betrt reply’d. MUtM. 

Sute, Or 1 read lier visage much tinlts. 

Or gietbeseti her hard. Bowe. 

We be in this wr^ld besei tvith sundry uneasi- 
nesses, distracted with different desires. Lxke. 

4, To fUl Upon ; to harass. Not us^. 

But fbey mm spying, bdth with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him 6«Kt 
With strokes of mortal steel. Faky Queen. 

To Beshbb'w. e, a. [The original of t^s 
word is somewhat obscure: as it evi- 
dently implies to wiA ill, some derive 
it heschiyen^ Germ, to enchant. 
Tomel, in his Book of Animals, deduces 
it from the shrew mouse^ an ani^, says 
he, so poisonous, that its bite is a severe 
Curse. A shrew likewise signifies 
scolding woman; but its origm is not 
known!] 

1. To wish a curse to. 


Nay. quoth tne cock, but I heshrew us both. 

If 1 believe a saint upon bis oath. J)ryden*s Fab, 

. To happen ill to. 

Beshrew thee, cousin, which did’st lead me forth 
Of that sweet way 1 was in to despair. Shaken), 
Now much beshrew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to say |,ysander lied. 

Besi'de& 

1. At the side of another ; near. 

Beside the hearse a fruitful palmtree grows, 
Eiinoblfd since by this great funeral. Fairfax. 

to sit down beside him. JBac(m. 


He caused me ( 

At his right liaiid, Victory 
Sal cagle-wine’d ; besidi 


MUt. 


him hung liis bow. 
r'air Lavinia fled the fire 
Before the gods and stood beside her sire. Dryden, 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 

Fair is the daisy that beside ber grows. Gay. 

Now uiv‘ 

Beside the 

Unheard, unknown, 

He makes his moan. Pape. 

. Over and above. 

Doubtless, in man there is a nature found. 
Beside the senses and above them far. 

Sir J. Davies. 

In brutes, hcsidcs the exercise of sensitive percep- 
tion and imagination, there are lodged iustincis 
antecedent to their imaginative faculty. Hale. 

We may be sure there were great numbers of 
wise and learned men, beside those whose names 
are in the Christian records, who took care to 
examine our Saviour’s history. 

Addison on the Christ. Retig. 

Precepts of morality, besides the natural corruj)- 
tion of our temiiers, are abstracted from ideas of 
sense. Addison. 

, Not according to, though not contrary; 
as we say, somethings are beside nature, 
some are contrary to nature. 

The Stoicks did hmd a necessary connexion of 
causes; but they believed, that God doth act 
prmtorSieoiUra naturam, besides md against nature. 

BratnhttU, 

To say a thing is a chance, as it relates to second 
causes, signifies no more, tlian that there are some 
events betide the knowledge, purpose, expectation, 
and power of second causes. South. 

Providence often disposes of things by a method 
beside, and above, the discoveries of man’s reason. 

Smah. 


It is beside my present business to enlarge upon 
this speculation. Li>cke, 
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Out of; in a state of deviating from. 

You aru too wilful blame, 
since your coming here, have done 
Bnoufh to pot him quite beside his padence. Skak. 
Of vagabonds we say. 

That they are ne’er betide their way. HudibroL 
These may serve as laudnuuks,' to shew what 
lies in the direct way of truth, or is unite besides 

Locke. 

5. Before a redprood prmoun, out of; as, 
beside himself; out of the order of ra- 
tional beingfl | out of his wits. 

They be carried beAde themselves, to whom the 
dimity of publick i^rayer doili not discover soine« 
whist more fitness in men of gravity, than i 


^ ^ , in chil • 

dren. ^ Hooker. 

Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
Tlie multitude beside themselves with fear. Shakesp. 

Festus said with a loud voice, Paul, tbou art 
betide thyself; much learning dotn make thee mad. 

Acts. 

Besi'db. > , 

Besi'des.J'*^*'- 

1. More than that ; over and above. 

if Cassio do remain 
He hath a dmly beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly ; and, besida, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there stand I in peril. 

Shakesp. 

Betidei, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Di^. 

That man that dotli not know those things, 
which are of necessity for him to know, is but an 
ignorant man, whatever he may know besides. 

Tittotson. 

Some wonder, that the Turk never attacks this 
treasury. But, besides that he has attempted it 
formerly with no success, it is certain the Vene- 
tians keep too watchful aqteye. Addison. 

2. Not in this number ; out of this class ; 
not included here. 

^ The men said unto Lot, Hast thou here any ftr- 
sides 9 Genesis. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world besides, must keep faith among themselves. 

All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all beside as much an empty shade, 

An Eugene Uving, as a Ca?sar dead. Pope. 

And dead, as nving, ’tis our author’s pride 
Still to charm tliuse who charm the worio beside. 

Pope. 

Besi'deRy* tf. s. A species of pear. 

To Bbsi'bqe. V. a. [from siege.] To bela- 
guer ; to lay glege to ; to beset with armed 
forces ; to endeavour to win a town or 
fortress, by surrounding it with an army, 
and forcing the defendants, either by 
violence or famine to give amission. 

^ And he shall besiege thee In all thy gates, until thy 
hi^i and fenced widls come down. Deuteronomy. 

Thequeoii, with all the nottliern earls and lonfs, r 
Intends here to besiege you in your castle.Shd^>. 

Besieger, it. s: [from bsciege,] One 
employed in a seige. 

There is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms, where the besiegers have net the wonh of 
the bargain. Swj/t. 

To Beslu'bbbr. V, [from slu^i^\ 
To dawb ; to sipear. » 

He persuafled ixSto tickle otmoial wifo tpear- 
gruss, and moke them bleeflj/AiMSdIiCii bmlukber 
our garmeute and die bloud 

of true Shakesp. 

To BfiSMliiw# a* [from smear.] 

To bedi^wb ; to overspread u ith some- 
t^ng that sticks on. 

He lav us in a dream of deop delight. 

Bomeur’d with precious balm,w hose virtuous might 
Did heal his woui.ds. Fairy Queen 
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That ftceof hit I 
YeftwbealMwitli , 

As black as Vul^. SkakM. 

First MoiooKk^d king \ > <si i w rVtwlth bhtod 
Of human tacrmce, and pafunty teafs< Anwfi.X«ir. 

Her laindiig hand kt tall the sword, bem^*d 
WHh blood. Denham 

Her gushing blood the pavement aH bcmear*d. 

Skffden. 

% To soil; to foul. 

My honour would not let kigratitude 
So much hemnear it. Slutlm. 

To Bbsmi'iich.^ V. a. To soil ; to dis- 

ctdour. Not in use. 

Perhaps he loves you iw>w. 

And now no soM of cauic) doth hesmtrch 
T^ virtue of his will. 

Our gayncss au^ out guilt are . 

With rainy marchmg in the painful fi^id. , 

Tp Bbsmo'kb. V. fi. smoAe.] 

1. To foul with smoke. 
a. To harden or dry in smoke. 

Tp Besmu't. e. u. [from To black- 
en with smoak or spot. 

Bs'som. It. s. [bejrxPt bermai Sax.] An 
instrument to sweep with. 

Bacon oonunendcd an old man that sold htwms 
a proud young fellow came to him for a besom upon 
trust ; the old man said. Burrow of thy back and 
belly, they will never aak thee again ^ 1 shall dun 
thee every day. Bacmi, 

I will sweep it with the besom of destruction, 
•aith the lord of hosts. Isaiah^ xiv. 

To Bsso'rt. V. a, [from serf.] To suit 
to ht; to bepome, 

Such men as may besort your age. 

And know themselves 

Bbsoat. ft. a. 


Skahesp, 

Compa- 


firirty< 

V awl you. 

[from the verb.] 
ny ; attendance ; train. 

I crave fit disposition for my wife. 

With such accommodation and baart, 

Aj levels with her breeding. Skakesp. 

To Bbso't. e. d. [from wf.} 

J. To infatuate ; to stupify ; to dull ; to 
take away the senses. 

Swinish gluttony 

Ke*cr looks to heav*n aimdst his gorgeous feast. 
But, with besotted base iiigratitu^, 

Crams, and blasphemes his fqeder. Milton. 

Or fools besotted with their crimes. 

That know not how to shift betimes. Hndibras. 

He is besotted, and has lathis reason ; and what 
then can there be fur religion to taka hpld of hini 
by ^ South. 

9. To make to doat, with on. Not much 
used. 

Paris, you speak 

like one besotted on your sw eet delights. Shakesp. 

IVnst not thy beauty ; but restore the pri^se 
Which he besotted on ti^t face and eyes, 

Would rend ftom us. Diyden,. 

Beso'ught. [pretei^iterndpart, passive 
of beseech ; which see.] 

Hasten to appease 

Th* incensed Father, and th* incensed Son, 

While pardon mav be found in time hesoueht, 

Milton, j 

7oE|B8FA'N6LK. v. a, [from spangle,] 
Imidom with spangles ; to bt^rinkle 
Willi (maethm shimng. 

Kot Bentnioku locks first rose to bright. 

The heav'nf bospunglksg wl^ aisbevell^ light. 

Pope. 

To Bespa'tteb« tr.a. [frem patter.] 

1. To- soil by throwing filth; to spot or 
qminkle with dirt or water. 

^ose who will not take vice into their bosoms, 
Hudl yet have it bespatter their faces. 

Government of theTongue, 
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Hit weepopc am the wme ivhkh 

ute ; apiu to smtet, mv^aaquiit 

2. Tq Asperse w4thi^ 

Fair IRitain, in the mimarch blest 
Whom never fimtion could bespatler. 

To BitspV'Wi. V. a. [awB opaul} To 
daTjrbwith apiule. 

To Bbspb'ak. v. «, huju^, m kapdre ; 

I have Sfifo/fe^ qr 

I, 1\> oi^, or any bieihre* 

hand, or agaiiuM « fitture tiapia. 

IC you viH muy, mtfit yaw k>w la m ; 

My lady is Shahe^. 

iijere Is the cap your ^wakk^iidibespp^. 

Shahesp. 

When Baboon came to 8lrutt*»ostaU, his trades^ 

men waited uppuhim th bnpes^ hb custom. | 

Arhythnet. I 

A heavy writer wua^ to be enpouniged, and ac 
cordiugly many ihousatwi copies were bespoke. 

Swft. 

1. To r^Ake way by A pirevious apology. 

My preface looks us if I were uMd of my 
reader, by so tedious a bespeaking of hin\. Ihya. 
d To forebode; to tell sometlung befbie- 
h«nd. 

They started (esrs, he^ke dangers, a|)df 9 flfpd 
ominous prognosticks, in order to scarp Uic allies. 

4. To speak to ; to address. This sense 
is cbiefiy poetical. 

With hearty words her knight she 'gan to cheer, 
Aiuh in bet modest mapn^r* thus bespoke f 
Pmj: knight. Fuiru Queen. 

At Vugth with indignation thus lie broke 
His awful hiiepQC, ana tijie powers be^ke,Dryden. 

Then staring on her with a ghastly look. 

And hollow voice, he tlms the queen be'*poke. Dryd. 

5. To betoken ; to show, 

hen tlie abbot of St. Martin was bom, he had 

so little of the figure of a man, that it bespoke him 
rather a monster. ^ Lochs. 

He has dispatch'd me hence, 

With orders thni be^eak a mind com|K>s'd. Addis. 

Bespeaker. fi. s, [from be^eak,] He 
that bespeaks any thing. 

They mean not with love to the bespeaker qf the 
work, but delight in the work itself. IVotion. 

To Bespe'ckle. V, a, [from speckle.] To 
mark with speckles, or spots. 

To Bespe'w. t>, a, [from jpcttJ.] To dawb 
with spew or vomit. 

To Bespi'cr. V, a, [from spice.] To 
season with spices. 

I’hou iiiight’st Itespice a cup 
To give mine enemy a iastiiig wink. Shakesp 

To Bespi t, v. a, 1 bespat ; or bespit ; I 
have bespit, or bespit ten, [from «p/f.] 
To daub with spittle, 

Bkspo'ke. [itreg. particip. from bespeak ; 

which see.] 

To Bespo't. V, tf. rfroni spot,] To mark 
with spots. 

Mildew rests on the wheat, hes^MtUng the stalkh 
with a diOereut colour from the natural. Mortimer. 

To Bespre'ad. V, a, pretcr. bvsptcad ; 
part, pass, bespread, [from spread.] To 
spread over ; to cover over. 

His nupliai bed, 

With curious ucedieit wrought, and painted flow- 
ers lieyrreiui. Lryden. 

1 lie globe is equally bespread ; so that no ‘place 
wants pro|)er inhabitants. Dirham. 

To Resprin'KLE. V. a. [fcom spiinkle.] 
To sprinkle over; to scatter over. 

Herodotus imitating the fatlier poet, whose life 
he had w' .ttcii, hath besprinkled his work with 
many fabulosities. Drown. 
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FIowi fiom the trunl^ fhafwelteft In (he Mood ; 
IV hddbssptMUm, and bedews the ground. I>i^ 
7a HpAPifTTEiL tr. a* ffrom sputter,] 
To iMtter Offer lomewiiig; to diwb 
anyuimjf by saottering, or throwing 
out ifdltle upon il. 

Best, atff, the superlative ftom good, 
[b«t, b^epa, gqod^ bettePi Desl^ 

Haxon,] 

1 . Most good ; that which has good qoali. 
ties in the higheat degree^ 

Aud he will pdta your flelcfa, cvea of 

them, and give them to his servants, t. 6lMi.viii.14k 
When (he best things arc not possible, the best 
am be made of those that arc. ttboker. 

When he is best, he is little more thlAi, ama ; 
and when he is worst he fa htUe l^ter then a 
bcaat ShAkesp 

I think it a good argument to say, the infinite^ 
wise God hath inadeTt so, and therefore it is htst. 
But it is too much confidence in nui; own wisdom, 
to say, I thmk it best, and therefore Ood hath 
made it so. Lockn, 

An, evil intontioiv perverts the best actions, a>vd 
thOto •ius. AddiscH. 

if The hsto, The utmost power; the 
strongest endeavour; the most; the 
highest perfection. 

1 psofees not talkitig : only this, 

Let each man do his best. Shakesp. 

Tlio duke <[id his best to come down. Bacon. 
He does this to the licit uf liis power. Locke. 
My friend, sahilm, cut sport is at the 6est. 

Addison. 

8. To make tkebesL To carry tqitagreatest 
perfection ; to improve to the utmost. 

Le^ there be freedom to carry their commodities 
where tlicy may make the best or thciUi except there 
be some special cause of caution. Bacon, 

His father left him an hundred drachmas ; Al- 
naschar, in order tomake the best of it, laid It out 
inylasscs. Addnon, 

We set sail and mode the best of our w^ till wa 
were forced, by contrary winds, into St. ilemo. 

Addison. 

Best. edVo [from loe//.] In the highest 
degree of goodness. 

lie shall clweU in that pfacc which he shall 
choose, in one of thy gates, where it liketh him 
be^t. Dcut. xaiii. 16. 

Best, is sometimes used in composition. 
These latter best-be trust spies had some of them 
further instructions, to draw ofl’ the best friends 
and servants ofPerkin, by making reinonstruntes 
to (hem, how weakly hik enterprixe a|id hopes 
were built. ^ Bacmi. 

By \ his law of loving even our enemies, the 
Christian religion discovers itself to be the most 
generous and dert-natured institution that ever was 
in the world IHUotson. . 

To Besta'in. th a. [from stain,] To 
mark with stains ; to spot. 

We will not line Ins thin bestauisd cloko 
With our pure honours. Slptkesp 

To Brste'ad. V, a. I bested; I htare bested. 

[from stead.} 

1. l^'o profit. 

lienee, vain deluding joys ! 

The brood of folly, without father bred ; 
llow little you‘//£sU’ad, 

Or iiU the lived mind with all your toys ! MUt. 

% To treat ; to accommodate. This^should 
rather be bested. 

Ihey shall pass through it hardly besUud, and 
hungry. uaUsh, 

Bestial, adj, [from beast,] 

, Belonging to a beastj or to the dass of 
beasts. 

His wild disorder'd walk, his haggard eyes. 

Did all the besiiai citizens surprize. Vrydtn. 
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S. llivinff the qimlitied of beasU ; brutal ; 
below tbe dignity of reason or humani* 
ty; eamal. 

l htTe loit the fmetbttai part of myself, and 
whftt lemuins is beitiaL HhaktSp* OthfiUa. 

Moreover urge his hateful luxury, 

And bt9fuU appetite, iti change of Inst, 

Forgone, tlio race Of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly do#a 
To fceiSal gods. MiUpn. 

The things promised are not grosS ahd carnal, 
such as mav court and gratify the aiost bestial part 
of US. " Vecatf(f Piety, 

Bestia'lity. fi. i, [frofil hesiwL] The 
quality of beasts ; degeneracy fr<wn hu- 
man nature. 

What can be a greater absurdity, than to alHrin 
bestiality to be the essence of humanity, and daik- 
ness the centre of lifflil ’ ^ , 

Arbuthnot and Pape s Mart. Sertb. 

Bestially, adtf. [from bestial.^ Bru- 
tally ) in a manner below humanity, 

To Bbsti'ck. V, a, preter. I bestuck, I 
have besluck. [from sfiVA:.] To stick 
over with any thing ; to mark any thing 
by infixing points or spots here and tliere. 
Truth shall retire, 

Bestuck with sland'rous darts j and works of faith 
Harely to be found. Milton. 

To Brsti'r. V. a, [from af/r.] 

1. To put into vigorous action. It is sel- 
dpm used otherwise than with the reci- 
procal pronoun. 

, As when men wont to watch 

On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, 
Rouze and bestir themselves ere well awake. 

Bestirs her then, and from each tender stalk 
WImtever earth, alLbearuig mother, yields, 

She gathers. Mdtan, 

Rut, as a dug that turns the spit 
Bestiis himself, and plies his feet 
Toc'inib the wheel, but all in vain. 

His own weight biings him down again. ilndifrras. 

Wliatailelh them, that they must needs 6e«tir 
themselves to get in air, to muiitain the creature’s 
life ^ Bay. 

2. It is used by Shakespeare with a com- 
mon word. 

1 am scafree in breath, my lord.— No marvel 
you liavc so bestirred your valour, you cowardly 
rascal ! Shakesp. 

To BESTO'W. V, a. [besieden, Dutch.] 

1. To give; to confer upon : commonly 
with upon. 

All men would willingly have yielded him 
praise ; but hit nature was such m to bestow \tvpon 
himself, before any could give it. Sidnay. 

All the dedicated things of the house of the Lord 
did they bestow upon Baalim, t Chronicles, xxiv.7. 

2. Sometimes with ft?. 

Si r J ulius Cffis^r had, in his office, the disposition 
the six clerk's places ; which he had bestowed to 
such persons as lie tliought dt. Clarendon. 

3. To give as charity or bounty. 

^ Oui Saviour dotli plainly witness, that there 
should nut be as much as a cup of cold water 6c- 
sStaoed for his sake, without reward. Hordter. 

And though he was unsatisfied in getting. 
Which was a sir ; yet in bestowing, madam, 

He was most princely. Shedeem. 

Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes : 

For what the pow’rful takes not, he6cstoiai. Dryd. 

You always exceed expectations : as if yours 
was not your own, but to bestow on wanting merit. 

jLhydcn, 

4. To give in marriage. 

Good rev^mnd faUier, make my person yours; 
And telj mo how you would bestow yourself. ' 

Shakesp. 


B£S 

I could have bcftoicfd herupon a Ana gaatkpian, 
> who eahiwmely admired her, ShHer. 

5. To give as a present. 

Pure oil and incense on Uie dre they thro#* 

And fat of victims which his fnends besSsw. fhyd. 

6. To apply. 

The sea was tot the duke of Marlborough's 
element ; otherwise the whole force of the war 
would infallibly have been bestowed there. Swift. 

7. To lay out upon. 

And tnou shall bestow that money for whatsoever 
thy soul iusteih after, for oxen, sheep, or fur wine. 

IVut. xiv. 26. 

8. To lay up; to stow ; to place. 

And when he came to the Tower, he took them 

from their hand, and besUnoed them in the house. 

2 Kings, v. 24. 

Besto'wer. It. s. [from beatow,] Giver; 
he that confers any thing; disposer. 

They all agree in making one supreme God ; 
and that there are **everal neings that are to be 
worshipped under him ; some as the bestawei's of 
thrones, but subordinate to the Supreme. 

Stillingfleet. 

Bestra'ught. particip. [Of this oartU 
ciple I have not found the verb ; by 
analogy we may derive it from bestract ; 
perhaps it is corrupted from distraught.' 
Distracted ; mad ; out of one’s senses ; 
out of one’s wits. 

Ask Marian, the fat alewife, if she knew me 
not. M hat * I am not bestraught. Shakesp. 

ToBestre’w. V. a. particip, pass, be- 
strewed^ or bestrewn, [from strew.] To 
sprinkle over. 

So thick hestrown, 

Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood. Mi/t. 

To Bestri’ DE. V. a. I hestrid ; I have 
bestrid, or bestridden, [from stride.] 

. To stride over any thing ; to have any 
thing between one's legs. 

VUiy, man, he doth6cstWdc the narrow world 
Like H colossus. Skakesf, 

Make him bestride the ocean, and mankind 
Ask his consent to use the sea and wind. Walter. 

2. To step over. 

That I see thee here, 

Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart. 
Than when 1 flrsi my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my ihreshoW. ^ Shakesp. 

3. It is oUen used, in the consequentim 
sense, for to ride on. 

11c bestrides the lazy paciM clouds. 

And sails upon the bosom oflhe air. Shakesp. 

That horse, that thou so often hast bestrid ; 

That horse, that I so carefully have dress’d. Shak. 

Venetians do not more iinroulhly ride, 

Than did their lubber stale mankind bestride. 

Dryden. 

The bounding steed you pompously bestride 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 

Pope. 

4. It is used sometimes of a man standing 
over something which he defends : the 
present mode of war has put this sense 
out of use. 

He bestrid 

An o’erpress’d Roman, and i’ th’ consul’s view 
Slew three opposers : Tarquin’s self he met, 

And struck him on his knees. Shakesp. 

If thou see me down in the battle, and bestride 
me, so ; *tis a point of friendship. Shahe^. 

He doth bestride a bleeding land. 

Gasping for life under great BoHngbroke.56akeqi. 

To BfiiSru'0. V. a. [from stud.] To adorn 
with studs, or shining prominences. 

Ih* unsought diamonds 
Would so emblaze the formic-ad of tlie deep. 

And so bestad with stars, that they below j 

Would grow inur'd to light* ’ Jdiktnt^ 
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|\B£T. ft. s. [jpebbiati to iWkger; vtb a 
wa^er, Sax. mm which the etymoioj^'ilU 
derive bet. 1 should rather imagine il to 
oome from Iman, to mend, inctease, or 
btt, as a het increases the original wager.] 
A wager; somet^g laid to be wen 
upon certain conditions. 

The hoary fool, who many days 
Has strugglca wiUi continued sorrow, 

Renews his hope, and blindly lays 

The desp'jrate Wt upon to-morrow. Prkt. 

His ]?ride was in piquettc, 
Newmarket fame and judgment at a bet. Pope. 
To Bet. v. a. [from the noun.] To wager; 
to stake at a wager. 

He drew a good bow ; and dead ? John (A 
Gaunt loved him wdL and betted much nboii his 
head. Shakesp. 

He flies the court for want of clothes; 

Cries out ’gainst cocking, since h6 caifnot bet, 

BenJomon. 

The god unhappily engag’d, 

Compldin'd, anil sigh’d, and cr;^’d, and fretted, 
Lost every earthly Uiing he belli d. Prior. 

Bet. The old preterite of beat. 

He staid for a better hour, till the hammer had 
wrought and 6el the party more pliant. Bacon. 

To Beta'ke. V. a. preter. 1 betook ; part, 
pass, betaken, [unm take.] 

1. To take ; to seize : an obsolete sense. 

Then to his hands that writ he did betake, 

W hich he disclosing read. Spenser. 

2. To have recourse to : with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

^ Tlie adverse party betaking itself to such prac- 
tices as men embrace, when they behold tilings 
brought to desperate extremities. Hookir. 

Thou tyrant \ 

Do not repent these things ; for they are heavier 
Than all tny woi^s can sur : therefore betake thee 
To nothing but despair. Shak&lp, 

The rest, in imitation, to like arms 
Betook them, and the neighbouring lulls up tore. 

Milton. 

3. To apply : with the reciprocal pronoun. 

With ease such fond chimeras we pursue. 

As fancy frames for fancy to subdue : 

But when ourselves to action we betake. 

It shuns the mint, like gold that chymists make. 

Vnfden 

As my observations have been the light w1»ere- 
by I have steered my course, so 1 betake nitfselj to 
them again. Woodward. 

4. To move ; to remove. 

Soft she withdrew : and like a wood nymph 
light. 

Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 

Betook her to the groves. Miltan. 

They both betook them several ways ; 
Both to destroy. MiUon. 

To Bete'em. vui. [from^eem.] To bring 
forth; to bestow; to give. 

So would I, saifi th’ enchanter, glhd and fun 
Beteem to you his sword, you to defbud ; 

But that inis weapon's pow’r 1 well have kennM 
To be contrary to the work that ye intend. 

Fairy Queen. 

Rain, which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempest of mine eyes. Shak. 

To Bethi'mk. V. a. I hethekght ; Iltl|re 
bethought, [fttnn think^ JTo meU to 
reflection ; to bring ba<jSKkiariSer»tf<m, 
or recoU^on. Itr W gamOSj used 
with tOf mdutocttl pronoun, and of 
beibn ve iniqect of thought 


They were sooner in daneet than they could al- 
most b^lwttk themselves of change. Sulaey. 

I have bethought me of another fliult. Shakesp. 
I, better bethmking myself, and miaKking his de<« 
t emanation, gave bun thh order. lialeiffh. 
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He lumeelf, 

Inistiable of gto^, had lost all : 

It et ^ aootlier pl^ bethimght him soon. MiUon, 
The nets were laid, yet the birds could never 
bethmk tktimelm, till hampered and pastrecoverv. 

V Estrange. 

Cherippuf, then in time yourself bethinkt 
And what your rags will yield by auction sink. 

Dryden. 

A little consideration may allay his heat and 
make him bethink himsef, whether this attenmt be 
worth the venture. Locke. 

BETHLEHEM, it. t. [See Bbdlam.] 
An hospital for Lunaticka. 
Be'thlehbmite. II* a. j[See Bedlam- 
ite.] A liinatick ; an inhabitant of a 
madhouse. 

Bbtho'oght. parfrip. [from bethink: 

which see.] 

To Bethra'l. V. /I. [from thrall.] To 
enslave ; to conquer ; to bring into sub 
jection. 

No let that wicked woman ’scat e nway. 

For she it is that did my lord hethral. ‘ Shakesp. 

To Bethu'mp. V, a. [from thump.] To 
beat ; to lay blows upon : a ludicrous 
word. 

I was never so hethumpt with words, 

Since first I call’d niy brother’s father dad. Shak, 

To Betide, v. n. pret. It betidedy or 
betid : part. pass, betid, [from tib. Sax. 
See Tide.] 

1 . To happen to; to befal; to bechance^ 
whether good or bad ; with tlie per- 
son. 

Said he then to the palmer, reverend sire, 

What great misfortune iialh betid this knight ^ 

Spaiser. 

But say, if our deliverer up to heav’n 
Must rcasccnd, what will betide the few, 

His faithful, left among tlf unfaithful herd, 

'Fhc enemies of truth ? MUton. 

2. Sometimes it has to. 

Neither know I 

What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Pcrplext in all. Shakesp 

3. To come to pass ; to fall out ; to hap- 
pen : without Xhe person. 

She, when her turn was come lier tale to tell, 

Told of u strange adventure that hetided 
Betwixt the fox, and tii’ ape by him misguided. 

Spenser. 

In winter’s tedious nights, ^it hy tlic fire 
With good old folks, and let them' tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago bctul. Shahct>p 

Let me hear from thee by lelfcrs 
Of thy success in love ; and what news else 
Betideth here in absence of thy friend. ^ Shaknp 

4. To become ; to be the fate : with of. 

If he were dead what would betide of thee ^ 

Shakesp. 

Beti'me. 

Beti'mes. 
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Hemember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youtfi ; that is, enter upon a religious course be- 
times. IHlUitson, 

Short is the date, alas ! of modem rhymes ; 
Aod 'ris but just to let them live betimes. Pope. 

1 . Early in the day. 

He tliat drinks ail night, and is lianged betimes 
in the morning, may si^p tlie sounder next day. 

Shakesp. 

They rose betimes in the morning, and ofiTered 
sacrifice. 1 Macc. iv. 5d. 

8. \^piprr adulttrinum.] An 


Indian plant, called 


water 

Diet 


Beetle \ 

Be'tre. f 
pepper. 

To Beto'ken. V. a. [from token j 

1. To signify ; to mark ; to represent. 

We know not wherefore churches sliould be the 

worse, if, at this time, when they arc dclis^crcd 
into God’s own possession, ceremonies fit to betoken 
such intents, and to accompany such actions, he 
usual. ^ Hooker. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
ronspiciloiis with three listed colours gay, 
Betokening peace from God. MiUon. 

2. To foreshow ; to presi^ify. 

1’he kindling axurc, and the mountain’s brow 
Illum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Thomsem, 

Be'tony. n. [//rfoRiV/F, Lat.] A plant 
greatly esteemed as a vulnerary herb. 

Miller. 

Beto'ok. \irrcg. pret. from betake ; 
which see.J 

To Beto'ss. t». a. [from fof f.] To dis- 
turb; to agitate; to put into violent 
motion. 

What said my man, when my betossed soul 
Did not attend'him as we rode ^ Shakesp. 

To BETRAY, v. a. [trahiry Fr.] 

1. To give into the bands of enemies by 
treachery, or breach of trust : with to 
before the person, otherwise into. 

Ifychccome to betray me to mine enemies, 
seeiiig there is no wrong in my hands, the God 
of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. 

1 Chronicles. 

Jesus said utifo them, TIic Son of man shall b(‘ 
betrayed inln the hands of men. Matthew 

For fear of nothing else but a betraying of the 
succours which reason oUcreth. n Wow. 

lie was not to be won, cither by promibc or 
reward, to betray the city. KnoUts. 

• To discover that which has been eii- 


) adv. [from bp and time ; 
5 that 18, by the proper time.] 
1 . Seasonably ; early ; before it is late. 

Send succours, lords, and stop the rage betime. 

Shakesp. 

To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
TomIM solid good what leads the neanst way. 

Milton. 

% Soon ; befoelflong time has passed. 

Whilet they are weahv bcumes with them con- 
tend ; ^ 

For when they once to perfect strMigfti do grew. 
Strong wars they make. denser. 

He tires betimes, that spurs too fast betimes. 

ShakOm. 

Tliere be some have an over early ripeness In 
their years, which fadeth betimes : tliese are first, 
such as have brittle wits, the edge wliereof is soon 
turned. Bacon. 


trusted to secrecy. 

3. To expose to evil by revealing some- 
thing entrusted. 

How would’st thou again betray me, 

Bearing my words and doings to the Lord \ Milt, 

1. To make known something that were 
bettor concealed. 

Be swift to hear, but be cautious of j our tongue, 
lest you betray your ignorance. ‘ Tl alls. 

5. To make liable to fall into something 
inconvenient. 

His abilities created him great confidence ; and 
this was like enough to betray him to CTcat errours. 

KmgCharhs. 

The bright genius is ready to he so forward, us 
often betrays itself into great errours in judgment. 

Watts. 

6, To show ; to discover. 

Ire, envy, and despair, 

Which raarr’d his borrow’d visa^ and betray d 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. Milton. 

The Veian and the Uabian tow’rs shall fall, 

And one promiscuons ruin cover all ; 

Nor, after length of years, a stone betray 
The place where once the vciy ruins lay. Addison. 

Betra'ter. n. t. [from betrajf,] He that 
betraya ; a traitor. 


Shakesp, 
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Tlie wise man doth so say of fear, that it is • 
betrayer of the forces of reasonable understandinu. 
^ Hoidtf- 

You oast down your courage through fear, fnr 
betrayer of all succours which reason can afford. 

> Sir J. Hayuard. 

There are only a few betrayers of their country , 
they are to purcliase coin, perhaps at half pricr*, 
and vend it among us, to Urn ruin of the puMlck. 

To Bbtri' M, V. a. [from trim.] To deck; 
to dress ; to grace ; to adorn ; to em- 
bellish ; to Imutify ; to decorate* 

Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which spungy April at thy best betrims. 

To tyiukc cold nymphs chaste crowns. Shakesp. 

To Betroth, v. a. [from troth; be- 
irowen, Dutch.] 

. To contract to any one, in order to 
marriage ; to affiance ; used either of 
men or women. 

He, in the first flower of my freshest age^ 

Betroth d me unto the only heir 

Of a most mighty king, most rich and sage. 

iSIpenier. 

To her, nu' lord. 

Was I betrothed, ere I IleriiiiR saw. 

By soul’s public promise she 
Was sold then, and betroth'd to Victory. Cowley. 

2. To have, as affianced by promise of 
marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a 
wife, and hath not taken her ? let him go and re- 
turn into liis house. * Deuteronomy. 

3. To nominate to a bishoprick, in order 
to consecration. 

If any j^rsoii be consecrated a bishop to that 
church, w hereunto he was not before betrothed, lia 
shall not receive the liubit of consecration, as not 
being canonically ]>roinoted. •dylH/e. 

To Betru'st. V. a. [from trust] To 
entrust ; to put into the power of an- 
other, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betnist him w'ith all the good which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his sufficiency encourage 
IIS, to Itope for, either in this life, or that to come. 

Greir. 

Whatsoever you would hetrust to your memory, 
let it be disposed in a projier method. B aril. 

Bf/tter. atfj. The comparative of good. 
[bet good, betejia better. Sax.] Having 
good qualities in a greater degree than 
something else. See Good. 

He has a horse better than the Neapolitan’s ; a 
Inttei bad habit of frowning than the count Pala- 
tine. Shakesp. Merch. of Vtnice. 

1 have seen better faces in my time, 

Than stand on any shoulders iW I see 
Before me at this instant. Shakesp. 

Having a desire to depart, and be with Christ 
which is fai better. PhUipphns. 

The Be'tter. 

1 . Tlie superiority ; the advantage : with 
the participle of before him, or that, 
over which the advantage is gained. 

The Corinthians that morning, as the days 
liefore, had the better. Sidney. 

The voyage of J)iake and Hawkins was unfor- 
tunate ; ^et, in such suit, sis doth not break our 
prescription, to have \idd the hitter <)j the Spaniards. 

Bacon. 

Dionysius, his countryman, in an epistle to 
Pompey , after an express comparison, affords him 
the fieffer Thucydides. Brown's Vulg, Err. 
You think fit 

To get the better of me, and you shall ; 

Since you will hu\e it so— 1 will be yours. 

Sontheme. 

The gentleman had always so much the better of 
the satirist, that the persons touched did not know 
where to fix their resentment. Prior. 
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t. Improvement ; ^fo>^ the better, so as 
to improve it. 

If I baTt altered him any where /r the better, 
mutt at the tame time acknowledge* that 1 could 
have done aolhing without him. ^ Drydm. 

Be'tter. adv. [comparative of welt*' 
Well, in a greater degree. 

Then it wat better with me than now. Hma. 
Better a mechanick rule were stretched or bro- 
ken, than a great beauty were omitted. Xhryden, 
The better to understand the extent of our know- 
ledge* one thing is to be observed. Xocke. 

He that would know the idea of infinity, c^ot 
do better, than by considering to what iniimty is 
attributed. , 

To Be'tter. V. «. [from the noun.] 

1. To improve ; to meliorate. 

The cause of bis taking upon him our nature^ 

wat to better the quality, and to advance the con- 
dition thereof. ^ ^ Hooker. 

He is furnished with my opinion, which is 
bettered with his own learning. Shakesp 

Heir to all his lands and goods. 

Which 1 have bettered, rather than decrcasM. 

Shakatp. 

But Jonathan, to whom bo^ liearts were known, 
With well- tim’d seal, and with an artful care 
fRestor’d and better'd soon the nice affair. Cowley. 

The church of England, the purest and best re- 
ibrmed church in the world ; so w#*ll reformed, 
that it will be found easier to alter than better its 
constitution. South. 

Tlie Komans took pains to hew out a passae* 
for these lakes to discharge themselves, fur tb 
bettering of the air. Addison. 

2. To surpass ; to exceed; 

The works of nature do always aim at that which 

cannot be bettered. Hooker. 

^ He hath borne himself beyond tlie promise of 
lus age ; he hath, indeed, better bettered expecta- 
tion, than you must expect of me to tell you. 

Shakesp, 

What you do 

Still betters what is done j when you speak swwt, 
I’d have you do it ever. Shakesp. 

3. To advance ; to support 

^ The king thought his honour would suffer, du- 
ring a treaty, to better a party. Bacon. 

Be'tter. n. g. [from the adjective.] 
Superiour ; one to whom precedence is 
to be given. 

Tlieir betters would be hardly found, if they did 
not live among men, but in a wilderness by them- 
selves. Hooker. 

The courtsey of nations allows you my better, 
in that you are the first bom. Shakesp. 

That yc thus hospitably live. 

Is mighty grateful to your betters. 

And makes e*eu gods themselves your debtors. 

Prior. 

I have some gold and silver by roe, and shall be , 
able to make a shift, when many of my betters are | 
starving. Sw^t. 

Be'ttor. n. s. [from To bet] One that 
lays bets or wagera. 

I observed a stranger among them of a gcntceler 
behaviour than ordinary ; but, iiotwithtsanding 
he was a very fair bettor, nobody would take him 
'jp* Addison. 

Betty, it. s. [probably a cant word, 
signifying an instrument which does what 
w too often done by a maid within.] An 
instrument to break open doors. 

Record the straUcjems, the arduous exploits, 
and the nocturnal scalades of needy heroes, de- 
scribing the powerful betty, or the artful picklock. 

^ Arbuihnot. 

Betwe en. prep, [bec])eonan, betpinan, 
Saxon j from the original wora tpa, 
two,] 

1. In the intermediate space. 

What modes 

Of smell the headlong lioness between. 

And hound sagacious on tlic tainted green ^ Pope. 


BEV 

2. From one to another: noting inlter- 
course* 

He should think himself unhappy, if things 
should go so between them, as he snouki not be 
able to acquit himself of ingratitude towards them 
both. ^ Bacon, 

8. Belonging to two in partnership. 

I ask, whether Castor and PoHux, with only 
one soul between them, which thinks and perceives 
in one what the other is never conscious of, are 
not two distinct persons, 

4. Beartiig relation to two. 

If there be any discord or suits between them 

and any of the family, they are compounded and 
appeased. Bacon, 

rrieudship requnes, that it be between two at 
least ; and there can be no friendship where there 
are not two friends. ^ ^ Simtk. 

5. Noting difference, or distinction of| 
one from the other. 

Their natural constitutions put so wide a diffe- 
rence between some men, that art would never 
master. Locke. 

Children quickly distinguish between what is 
required of Umm, and wliat not. Locke. 

6. Between is properly used of two, and 
amon^ of more ; but perhaps this accu- 
racy IS not always preserved. 

Betwi'xt. prep, [betp^^, Saxon. It 
has the same signification with between, 
and is indifferently used for it.] 

1. In the midst of two. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks. Milton. 

Meihinks, like two black storms, on either hand. 
Our Spanish army and your Indians stand ; 

This only place mwixt the clouds is clear. Dryd. 

If contradicting interests could be mixt. 

Nature herself has casta bar betwixt, Dryden. 

2. From one to another. 

Five years since there was some speech of mar- 
riage 

Betwixt myself and her. Shakesp. 

Be'vel,4 E. $, In masonry and joinery, 
BeVil. j a kind of square, one leg of 
which is frequently crooked, according 
to the sweep of an arch or vault. It is 
moveable on a point or centre, and so 
may be set to any angle. An angle that 
is not square, is called a hevil angle, 
whether it be more obtuse, or more acute, 
than a right angle. Build Diet 

TIu ir liouscs are very ill built, tlieir walls bevil, 
without one right angle in any apartment. Sa’i/t. 

To BeVel. v,a. [from the noun.] To 
cut to a bevel angle. 

These rabbets are ^ound square ; but the rab- 
bets on tlic groundsel are bevelled downwards that 
rain may the frei Tier fall off. Maxo?i. 

Be'vkr. See Beaver. 

Be' V e rage. fi.J?.[from bevere, to drink,ltal.] 

1 . Drink ; liquor to be drank in general. 

I am his cupbearer ; 

If from me he have wholesome beverage. 

Account me not your servant. ^ Shakesp. 

Grains, pulses, and all sorts of fruits, either 
bread or beverage may be made almost of all. 

Brmm's Vulg. Err. 

A pleasant beverage he prepar’d before 
Of Wine and honey mix’d. Dryden. 

The coarse lean gravel on the mountoiu sides 
Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides. Dryd. 

2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by 
putting the more into a fat, adding 
water, as you desire it stronger or smal- 

^ ler. The water should stand forty-eight 
hours on it, before you press it ; when 
it is pressed turn it up immediately. 

Mortimer. 


BEW 

8. A treat upon wearing a new suit of 
clothes. 

4. A treat at first coming into a prison, 
called also gamhh, 

Be'vy, a. s. \beva, Ital.] 

1. A flodc of birds. 

2. A company ; an assembly. 

And in the midst thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies sat, 

Courtea of many a jolly paramour. Fatrv Q. 

^liey on the plain ^ 
Long bad not walk’d, wtwn, from the tents, behold 
A bevy of fair women. Milton. 

Nor rode the nymph alone ; 
Around a bevy of bright damsels shone. Pope. 

To Bewa'il. V, a, [from wail,] To be- 
moan; to lament; to express sorrow 
for. 

In this city lie 

Hath widow’d and uiichilded many a one. 

Which to this Hour bewail the injury. Shakesp 
Yet wiser Enni|||'gave command to all 
His friends, not to fsnoail his funeral. 

Sir Mn Denhami 
I cannot but bewail, as in their first principles, 
the miseries and calamities of our children. Addis, 

To Bbwa'il. V, n. To express grief. 

Thy ambition. 

Thou scarlet sin, robh’d this hewailine land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Shak. 

To Bewa're. V. n. [from be and ware, 
or warp ; that is, cautious : thus, in an 
old treatise, 1 have found be ye ware. 
See Wary. Eefapian, Saxon ; waver, 
Danish.] 

1. To regard with caution ; to be suspi- 
cious of danger from : generally the 
particle of goes before the thing which 
excites caution. 

You must beware of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and tliunder, towards the bottom of your 
piece. Dryden, 

Every one ought to be very careful to beware 
wliat he admits for a principle. Loche, 

Warn’d by the sylph, oh pious maid, beware f 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can ; 

Beware oj all, but most beware o/ man. Pope, 

2. It is observable, that it is only used in 
such forms of speech as admit the word 
be : thus we say, he may beware, let him 
beware, he will beware ; but not, he did 
beware, or he has been ware. 

To Bewe'ep. V, a. . [from weep.] To 
weep over or upon ; to bedew with 
tears. 

Old fond eyes, 

Beweep this cause again ; I’ll pluck ye out. 

And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 

To temper clay. Shake^. 

i^rded all will) sweet flowers, 

M hich bewept to the grave did go 

With true love sliowcrs. Shakesp. 

To Bewe't. V. a. [from toef.] To wet; 
to moisten ; to bedew ; to water. 

His napkin, with his true tears all bewet. 

Can do no service on his sorrowful checks. 

Shakespeare's 

To Bewi'lder. V, a. [from tcitU*] Tb 
lose in pathless places 8^8^)imd for 
want of a plaip road# to perplex ; to 

entanglf|d|V 

We partra thus ; I homeward sped my way, 
etsilderd In the wood till dawn of day. Drfims. 
We no solution of our question find ^ 

Your words bewiider, not direct the mmd. 

Blacktnare. 


Our understanding traces ’em in vain, 
Lsit sad bemlder'd iu the fruitless search. 


Addis. 

lai 
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li is good lometiimi to loso aud oewUder our« 
•elves in such studies* Watts. 

To Bpwi'TCH. a* [from totfcA.] 

1. To injure by witchcmi or fhsdnation^ 
or chams. 

Look how t am bewiteh*d ; behold, mine «tm 
Is like a blasted sapling withered up. Shakesp. 

I have foresworn his company hourly this twen- 
ty years, and vet I am hewchM witli the rogue's 
cbmpkny. Iftlm 

does to make me 1 - - 

My flocks are free from love, yet look so thin j 
What magick has hetoitch'd tlic woolly dams, 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ?Dryd. 

2. To chann ; to pleoae to *uch a d^ree, 
as to take away the power of resistanoe. 

Dotli even beauty beautify. 

And most hemteh the wretched eye. Sidney, 
The charms of poetry our souls bewitch ; 

The curse of \s riting is an endless itch. Dryden. 

1 do not know, by the chfuracter that is given 
of her works, whether it is not fur the beiieiit of 
mankind that they were lost; they were filled 
with such bewitching tenderness and rapture, that 
it might have been dangerous to have given tliem 
a reading. " 

Bkwi'tchery. 


Addison. 
[from bewitch,] 
resistless preva- 


il. 

Fa^ination ; charm ; 
leiice. 

llicte is a certain bewitchery, or fascination, in 
words, which makes them operate with a force 
beyond what we can give on account of. South. 

Bewi'tchment. n.8, [from bewitch,] 
Fascination ; power of charming. 

I will counteneif the ftewitchment otsomc po- 
pular man, and give it bountifully to thedesirsrs. 

Shakesp. 

To BEWRAT. v,a. [ppegan, beppegan, 
Saxon.] 

1. To betray, to discover perfidiously. 

Fair feeling words he wisely ^gan display, 

And, for her humour fitting purjiose, fain 
To tempt the cauM* itself tor to bewray, fairy Q. 

2. To show ; to make visible ; this word 
is now little in use. 

She saw a pretty blush in Fhilodca’s cheeks 
benray a modest discontentment. Sidney. 

Men do sonietimes hmoray that by deeds, which 
to confess they are hardly drawn. Hooker. 

Next look on him that seems for counsel fit 
\\ hose silver locks bewray his store ot day s.Fauf, 

BbwrVyer. R.s. [from bewray,] Be 
tmyer; discoverer; divulger. 

iVlien a friend is turned into an enemy, and a 
hewrayer of secrets, the world is just enough to 
accuse the perfidiousneaa of the friend. Addison, 

Beyo ND. prep, 

Saxon.] 

1. Before; at a distance not yet reached. 

What’s fame ? a fancy’d life in others breath, 

A thine beyond us, ev’n before our death ; 

J ust what you hear, you have. Pope, 

2. On the farther side of. 

Neither is it beyond the sea, that thou shouldst 

say, Who shall go* over the sea for us, and bring H 
unto us ? Deut. xxx. 13. 

Now we wee ou the land, wc are but between 
death and life ; for wc are beyond the old worid 
■nAdhe new. Bacon. 

^Wi^unot think men beyond the sea will part 
with iMt mouc^^ for nothing. Locke. 

3. Further oQUi^ttrd than. 

He that sees a dark and shady grove, 

Seays not, but looks beyond it on Maky.iferberr. 

4. Past ; out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundless reach 
Of mercy, if thou didst this deed of death, 

Alt thou. damn’d, Hubert. Shakesp, 

Yet these declare 

Thy goodness heamid thought, and pgw’r divine. 


[be^eonb^ bc 3 eont>an. 
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The just, wise, and good God neither does nor 
can require of roan any thing that is impossible, 
or naturally beyond his power to do. fibutk. 

Consider the situation of our earth ; it is placed 
so conveniently, that plants fiourish, and animals 
live : this is matter of fact, aud beyond all dispute. 

Bentley. 

5. Above ;prooeedizig to a greater degree 
than. 

Tiroothens was a man both in power, riches, 
parental, goodness, and love of his people, beyond 
any of the great men of my county. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident. Is, I must 
confess, to me beyassd ail wonder, Wetton. 

To his expanoea, bemsd his income, add de- 
bauchery, idleness, ana quarrels amongst his ser- 
vants, wliereby his manufactures are disturbed, 
and his business neglected, Locke. 

As far as they carry conviotion to any man’s 
understaudif^, my labour may be of use : beyond 
the evidence it carries with it,i advise him not to 
follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 

6. Above in excellence. 

His satires are incomparably beyond Juvenal’s, 

if to laugh rally is to be preferred to railing 
and declaiming. Dryden. 

7. Remote from ; not within the sphere of. 

With equal mind, what happens, let us bear ; 
Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things bn/ond 
our care. Dry£n*s Tab. 

8. To go beyond, is to deceive ; to cir- 
cumvent. 

She made earnest benefit of bis jest, forcing 
him to do her such services, as were both cum- 
bersome and costly ; while he still thought he 
went beyond her, because his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. iStdaey. 

That no man go beyond, and defraud his brother 
ill any matter. 1 These, iv. 6. 

Be'zel, ) n, 8, That part of a ring in 

Be'zil. j which the stone is fixed. 

BE'ZOAR. ft. 8. [from pa against^ and 
zahar poison, Persick.] A stone for- 
merly in high esteem as an antidote, and 
brought from the East Indies, where it 
is said to be found in the dung of an 
animal called pazan ; the stone being 
formed in its belly, and growing to the 
size of an acom» and sometimes to that 
of a pigeon's egg. Its formation is now 
supposed to be fabulous. The name is 
applied to several chymical compositions, 
designed for antidotes ; as mineral, .solar, 
and jovial bezoars. Savory, Chambers. 

Bezoa'rdick. adj* [from bezoar,] Me- 
dicines compounded vrxXhhezoar. 


BIB 

Wit and humour, that expose vice aud folly 
useful diversions, Railery, Uuder suck m * 
gulations unbends the mind from severer contem 
pUtions, without throwing it off from its prope* 
kiau Addison* s FreeholJer. 

Taos nature gives us, let it check our pride. 

The virtue nearest to our vice *^^jJ** i 


Heason the bias turns to goiri or 
8. Pnmenrion; indiiuition. 


Pope* 


As tor the religion of onr poet, he seems to have 
some little bias towards the opinioiiB of WickRff. 
_ _ , ^ Dryim, 

To Bi AS. V, a, [from the noun.] To 
incline to some side ; to balance one 
way; to prejudice. 

verc I in no more dai^r to be misfed by 

erett.a 


The bezuardicks are necessary to promote sweat, 
and drive forth the putrified particles. flayer. 


Bia'ngulateu, atHj, [from binus and 

Biangulous. § ungu/ii^, Lat.] Hav 
ing two comers or angles. Diet. 

BFAS. fi. s. [frtats, Fr. said to come 
from bihay, an old Gaulish word, sig- 
nifying croas or thwart, 

1. The weight lodged on one side of a 
bowl, wMch turns it from the straight 
line. 

Madam, we’ll play at bowls— 

— Twill make me tliink the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runt against the bias. Shak. 

2. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
tieuiiu* course,' or gives the direction to 
his measures. 

You have been mistook : 

Blit nature to her bias drew in that. Shakesp, 

This is that boasted bias of thy mind. 

By wfoch one way to dulness ’tis inclin’d. Dryd. 

Mortalitv influences men’s ltves> and gives a 
Nos to sM toeir actions. Locke, i 


norance, than 1 am to fie biassed by interett ” 
might give a very perfect account. Loette, 

A desire leaning to cither side, biasses the yudg- 
ment strangely ; By indifference for every thing 
but truth, you will be excited to examine. WatS, 
Bi'as. adv. It seems to be used ather^ 
bially ill the following passage, con- 
formably to the French mettre une chose 
de biais, to give any thing a wrong in- 
terpretation. 

Every action that hath gone before. 

Whereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not answering the aim. 

Shakeipeare*s Troilus and Cressida.. 

In the following passage it seems to 
be an adjective. Swelled, as the bowl 
on the biassed side. This is not used. 

Blow till thy bias cheek 
Outswell the cholic of puft Acniilon. 

Skekespeate^s i roilus and Crassda. 
Bib. n. s, A small piece of linen piit 
upon the breasts of children over their 
clothes. 

I would frtin know, why it should not be as 
noble a task to write upon a bib and hanging- 
sleeves, as on the bulla and miesia. Msisoss. 
To Bib. v. n. [bibo Lat] To tipple ; 
to sip ; to drink frequently. 

He playcth with bibbing mother Meroe, as 
though so named because she would drink mere 
wine without water. Camden, 

To appease a frownrd child, they gave 
■ it he 


drink as often as he cried ; so that he was coo* 
stantiy bibbrna, and drank more in twenty-four 
hours than I aid. Locke. 

BiBArious. adj. [bibax, Lat.] Ad- 
dicted to drinking. Diet. 

Bib'acity. ».r. [bibaciias, Lat.] The 
quality of drinking much. 

Bi'bber. fi. 8. [from To bib,] A tippler; 
a man that drinks often. 

Bi'ble. 71. r. [from^lC^»of a book; called 
by way of excellence, The Book.] The 
sacred volume in which are contained 
the revelations of God. 

If we pass from tlie aposUdick^ to the next ages 
of the church, the primitive Christians looked ou 
tlieir Inblci as their most important treasure. 

Government of the Tonfoso. 

We must take heed how we accustom Ourselves 
to u slight and irreverent use of the name of God, 
and of the phrast's and LYnre^s^olls of the holy 
inhU’, which ought not to be applied upon every 
slight fK^casion. TVSaleem. 

In questions of natural religion we sho^d con- 
firm and iuqmwe, or *coimeci our reasonings by 
the divine assistance of Uie bible. Watti, 

Biblio'grapher. n, s, [from 
and to write.] A man skilled in 
literary history, and in the knowledge 
of books; a transcriber. Diet’ 

Bibliothe'cal. adj, [from hibliothcea 
- ‘ ^ Diet. 

|S3 


Lat.] Belonging to a nbraxy. 



BID 


BID 


BIF 


BfBULOtJS. uij. {Ukuhu, Lat] That 
which has the quality of drinking mois- 
ture; spungy. 

Strow’a biMam above, 1 tee tbe umSa, 

The pebbly gravel neati and gutter'd rocbs. 

Vmmm , 

Bica'psular. a^. [MMomlaru, 1^0 
Having the se^ vessdT Avided into 
two parts. 

Bick. ft. s. The name a colour used 
in painting, it is either green or blue. 

Take green bice, and order k as yoe do your 
Idue bice ; you may diaper upon It with the waWr 
of deep green. ' Feaefum. 

Brcl'piTAL, 7 otOT. [biceps, bicipiiis, 
Bici'PiTOUs. t lat.] 

1* Having two ncads. 

Wliile men believe bicipitout conformation in 
any species, they admit a gemination of principal 
parts. Broum's Vnlg. Err. 

2. It is applied to one c£ tlie muscles of 
the arm. 

A piece of flesh it exchanged from the bicipHal 
muscle of either party’s arm. Brown $ Vnlg. Err. 

To BI CKER. tj. fi. [bicre, Wefsh, a 
contest.] 

1. To skirmish; to fight without a set 
battle ; to fight off and on. 

llicy fell to such a bickering, that he gut a halt* 
iijg, and lost his picture. &ulney. 

In thy face 

I see thy fury ; if I longer stay. 

We sliali liegin our ancient bickerings* Shakeip. 

2. To quiver, to play backward and 
forwaxri. 

And from about him fierce elFusion rowPd 
Of smoke, and bickcritig flume, and sparkles dire. 

Miltm. 

An icy gale oft shifting o’er the jiool, 

Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career,' 
Arrests the bickering stream. Thomson. 

BfCKERER. II. 9. ffrom the verb.] A 
skirmisher. 

BfcKERN. n.r. [apparently corrupted 
from btakiron,'] An iron ending in a 
point, 

A blacksmith’s anvil is sometimes made with a 
pike, or hickem, or beakiron, at i»ne cud. Moron. 

Bic'orne. Lat.] Ilav- 

Bic'ornous. ) ing two horns. 

We uhould he too critical, to question the letter 
y, or biromons dement of Pythagoras ; tliatis, the 
making of the horns equal. brown's Vulg Err. j 

Bico'rporal. aiij. [bicorpor, Lat.Jj 
having two bodies. ! 

To BID. V. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, 1 
have bid, or bidden, [biboan, Saxon.] 

1. To desire ; to ask ; to call ; to invite. 

I am bid forth to supper, Jessica ; 

Tliere are my Keys. Shale. Merckant of Venice. 

Go y« into the highways, and, as many as you 
shall mid, btd to the marriage. Matt. xxii. 9, 
We ought, when we arc bidden to great feasts 
and meetings, to be jirepared beforehand. Hakw. 

2. To command ; to order : before things 
or i^rsons. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the nigiitmare, and her nine fold, 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakesp, 
He chid the sisters. 

When first they put the name of king upon me, 
And bade them siieak to him. Shakesp. 

Haste to the house of sleep, and hid the god. 
Who rules the nightly visions with a nod. 

Prepare a dream. Vryden's Fables. 

Curse on the tongue that bids this general joy. 
•-Can they be friends of Antony, who revel* 

When Antony’s in danger Pryd. All for Ijove. 

Thames heard the numbers, as ne flow*^d along. 
And bade hU willows learn the moving song.j^^ic. 


Acquire » g iyve mm cnt over yoar ideas, that they 
, tnay eonw when tliey ase called, and depan nrbeii 
' U^aieMidca. Warn. 

3. Td offer; to propose; as, to a 
i price. 

Come, and be tme,—— 

—Thau badst nui to my loss ; for tme lo thee 
Were ta prove fidse. Skahesp, CymbeHne. 

When a man is resolute to keep his sins while 
he Kyes, and yet unwilling to relinqimh all hope, 
he wikemlmi^ that profbssion which bids fairest 
to tlw reoouciling those so distant interests. 

Decay (f Ptefy. 

As when the goddesses came down of old. 

With gifts their youngBarddnian judge they try’d. 
And «ttch hade nigh to win him to their si<^. 

Granville. 

To give interest a share in friendship, is to sell 1 
it by inch of candle ; he that bids most shall have 
it : and when it is mercenary, there is no depend- 
ing on it. Collier on Friendship 

4. To proclaim; to offer; or to make 
known by gome public voice. 

Our bans thrice hid * and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought! tlicii press’d, tlieii forc’d 
uway. Gay. 

5. To pronounce ; to declare. 

You are retir’d, 

As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The liustess of the meeting ; pray you bid 
These unknown friends lo 's welcome. Shakesp 
^ Divers, as wc passed by them, put their arms a 
little abroad ; which is uieir gesture, wlicn they 
bid any welcome. Bacon. 

How, Didius, shall a Roman, sore repuls’d, 
Greet your arrival to this distant isle ? 

How bid you welcome to these shatter’d legions ^ 

A. PMUps. 

6. Ta denounce. 

Thyself and Oxford, with five ilnnisand men, 
Shall cross the seas, and bid false Edward battle. 

Shakesf). Henry VI. 
She bid war to all that durst ernpply 
The place of those her cruelty matic die. ^ Waller. 
The captive cannibal, opprest with chains. 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, disdains; 
Of nature fierce, nntameable, and proud, 

He bids defiance to the gaping crowd, 

And, spent at last and speechless as he lies, 

With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 

CranviUc. 

7. To pray. See Bead. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neitlier 
bid him God speed. John. 

When they desired him to tarry longer with 
them, he consented not, but bade them farewel. 

Acts, xviii. 21. 

8. To bid beads, is to distinguish each 
bead by a prayer. 

By some haycock, or some shady thorn. 

He bids his beads both evensong and morn. Dryd. 

Bi'dale. n. s. [from and afr*. ] An 
invitation of friends to drink at a poor 
man’s house, and there to contribute 
charity. Diet 

Bi'dden. part. pass, [from To hid.] 

1, Invited. 

Tlicre were two of our company bidden to a feast 
of the family. Bacon. 

Madam, the bUlden guests are come. A. Philips. 

2. Commanded. 

'Tis these that early taint the female soul. 
Instruct the eyes of youne coquettes to roll. 

Teach infants cheeks a hidden olush to know, 

And little liearts to flutter at a beau. 

P^e's lioM of the Lock. 
Bf DDER. ft. s. [from To bid.] One who 
offers or proposes a price. 

He looked upon several dresseswluchhung there, 
exposed to the purchase of the best bidder, Addis, 

Bidding, n. s. [from bid.] Command; 
order. 

How say ’st thou, tbatMacdnff denies his person 
At OUT great 6idding ^ Shakesp, MuKbeth. 


At bis second bidding, darkness fleA, 
liglit sboue, and order from disorder spru^. JniC 

Ta BIDE. t). a. [binan, SatdiD.J To en- 
dure ; to suffer : commonly to aMt 
Boor naked wretches, wheresoever you arS* 

That hide the pelting of this pitiless storm f Shak, 
The wary Dutch this gathering storm foresaw. 
And durst not bkh it on Uie English coast. Drydvn. 

To Bide. r. n. 

1. To dwell ; to live : to inhabit. 

AH knees to thee shall bow, of them that bide 
In heav’a or earth, or under earth in hell. Mtfi. 

2. To remain in a place. 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 

W’ith twenty trenched gashes on hin head, 

The least a death to nature. Shakesp. Macbeth, 

3. To continue in a state. 

And they aUn, if they bide not still in unbelief, 
shall be grafted in. ^ Homans, xk 29. 

I. It has probably all the significatieilB of 
the word abide : which see : btit it 
being grown somewhat obsolete^ tlie 
examples of its various meanings are 
not easily found. 

Bide'ntal. atff. [bidens, Lat.] Having 
two teeth. 


Ill management of forks is not to be helped, 
when tlicy are only hidental. Sw^t. 

Bi'ding. n. 8. [from bide.] Residence; 
habitation. 

At Antwerp has my constant biding hcen.Rouss. 

Bif/nnial. adj. [biennis, Lat.] Of the 
continuance of two years. 

Then why should some be ve|^ long lived, others 
only annual or biennial ? Kay on the Creation. 

firiER. n. 8. [from To bear, as feritrum, 
in Latin, from fero.] A carriage, or 
frame of wood, on which the dera are 
catried to the grave. 

And now the prey of fowls he lies. 

Nor wail’d of mends, nor laid on groamneftisr. 

They bore him barefaced on the hkr. 

And on his grave ruin’d many a tear. Shakesp. 

He must not float upon his wat’iy bier 
Unwept. ^ ^ KtilUm. 

Griefs always green, a household still in tears ; 
Sad i)OTUps, a threshold throng'd with daiily biers. 
And livcrieH of black. Dryden*s fwsenai. 

Make as if you hanged yourself, they will «on<«> 
vey your body out of prison in a bier. 

Arimthnot's John BuU. 


Bi'estinos. It. 8. [byytmg, Saxtm.] The 
first milk given by a cow after calring^ 
which is very thick. 

And twice besides, her never fiul 

To store the dairy with a briaimrag patt. Dryden. 

Bifa'rioust. adj. [bifarius, Lat] TWom 
fold ; whak may be underitoed two 
ways. Diet* 

Bi'ferous. adj. [bi/erens, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit twice a year. 

BfplD. 1^4} • 

Bi'fidated. 3 tanical term.] Divided 
into two; split in two; opening with 
a cleft. 


Bifo'ld. a4j. [from htims, 
fold.] Twofold ; douUiv 

If beauty have a soul, tbiidkeeiabe; 

If souls guide vptvi, if Yirt ssd m n smatSdaaaj, 

This iattot she: O madness of discourse f 
That cause sets up with and amunst thyself I 
Bybld authority. ^ketp. TrttUui and CrestidsL 

Bi'tormed. atf }. [biformis, Lat.] Com- 
pounded of two foims, or bodies. 
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Bifi/rcated. adj, [from binus two, 
and furca a fork^ Lat.] Shooting out^ 
by a division, into two heads. 

A small white piece, bifurcated, or brauchini 
into two, and finely reticulated all over. Waoduwra 

Btfurca'tion. It. s. [&om binus and 
furca, Lat.] Division into two ; open- 
iim into two parts. 

ITic first catacnresiical and far derived simili- 
tude, it holds with man ; that is, in a bif urcation, 
or division of tlie root into two parts. 

Brown' i Vulgar Errours. 

BIG. atff, [This word is of uncertain or 
unknown etymology. Junius derives it 
from ; Skinner from bug, which 

in Danish signifies the belly.] 

1. Having comparativebulk,greaterorle8s. 

A troubled ocean, to n man who sails in it, is, 1 
think, the btggctt object that he can see in motion. 

Spectator. 

2. Great in bulk; large. 

♦ Both in addition and division, either of space or 
duration, w hen the idea under consideration be- 
comes very big, or very small, its precise bulk be- 
comes obscure and confused. Locke. 

S. Teeming ; pregnant ; great with young; 
with the particle with. 

A bear big with young hatli seldom been seen. 

Bacon. 

Lately on yonder swelling bush, 
uwi many a common rose. 

This early t>ud began to blush. Waller. 

4 . Sometimes with of but rarely. 

His'gentle lady, 

, deceas’d 


Big ^this rantlcman, our theme 


As he was 

5. Full of something; 
about, to give it vent. 

The great, th’ important day. 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Itorae, 


Shakem. CymbeUne. 
and desirous, or 


Addison. 


1 

Now big with knowledge of approaching woes. 
The prince of augurs, Halithrescs, rose. Pope. 

6. Distended; swoln; ready to burst; 
used often of tlie effects of passion, as 
grief, rage. 

Thy heart is big •, get thee apart, and weep. 

Sltake^. Julius CoMir. 

7. Great in air and mien ; proud ; swel- 
ling ; tumid ; haughty ; surly. 

How else, said he, but with a good bold face, 
And witli big words, and with a stately pace ? 

Spenser. 

To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, 
■eem somewhat solemn, coy, big, and dangerous 
of look, talk, and answer. Ascham. 

If you had look’d big, and spit at him, he’d 
have run. Shakesp Winters Tale. 

in his prosperous season, he fell under the re- 
proach ox being a man of big looks, and of a mean 
and atnect spirit. Clarendon, 

Or does the man i’ th’ moon look big, 

Or wear a huger periwig 

Than our own native luiiaticks ? Iludibras. 

Of governments that once made such a noise, 
and looked so big in the eyes of mankind, as being 
founded upon the dee; est counsels, and the strong- 
est force ; nothing remains of them but a name. 

South. 

Thou thyself, thus insolent in state, 

Art but perhaps some country magistrate. 

Whose power extends no farther than to speak 
Bigifffiho bench, and scanty weights to break. 

' * . Vryden, 

Tagnuit Ug Thotio valour, Phormio sense', 
Should indi^tWI^ve, at least offence. GaHh. ! 

8. Great in spirit ; lofty ; brave. { 

What art thou? have not 1 ^ j 

An arm ns big as thine ? a heart as Hg f ^ 

Tliy words, I grant, are bigger: for [ wear ttSt 
My dagger in my moutli. Shakesp. Cynfbelku, 

B/oamist. n. t. [bigamus, low Lat] 
One that haa committed bigamy. See i 
Dioamy. 


BIG 

By tljc papal canons, a clarfiymau that has a 
wife, cannot have anecclesiMticidheiiefice ; much 
less can a bigamiit have such a benefice according 
to that law. Ayt'^^ 

BfoAMY. n. «. Ibigamia, low Latin., 


M. «. {bifm 

1 . The crime of having two wives at once, 

A beauty-wainiiig and distressed widow 
Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To base declension, and loathM bigamy, Shakesp. 

Baiidal determined to commence n suit against 
Martin , for bigamy and mcesUArbuthnotandPoM. 

2. [In the canon law.] The marriage of a 
second wife, or of a widow, or a woman 
already debauched ; which, in the church 
of Rome, were considered as bringing a 
man under some incapacities for ecclesi- 
astical offices. 

Biobe'llied. [from big End belfyJ] 
Pregnant ; with child ; great with young. 

\V hen we liave laugh’d to 8c*e the sails conceive, 
And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. Shak. 

Children and women require antidotes 

somewhat more grateful to the palate. Harvey, 
So many wen-shaped innocent virgins are 
blocked up, and waddle up and down like bighel- 
lied women. Adaison. 

We pursued our march, to the terror of the 
market people, and the miscarriage of half a dozen 
bigbellied women. Addison. 

Bf OGlN. fi. s. [beguin, Fr. ] A child's cap. 
Sleep now ! 

Yet not so sound, and half so deeply sweet, 

As he, whose brow with homely biggin bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shakesp, 

Bight, n. It is explained by S/riiincrj 
the circumference of a coil of rope. 
Bi'gly. adv. [from ^ig.] Tumidly; 
haughtily ; with a blustering manner. 
Would’st tbou not rather choose a small re- 
nown, 

To be the niay’r of some poor paltry town ; 

Bigly to look, and barb’rously to speak ; 

To pound false weights, and scanty measures 
break ? Dryden. 

Bi'gness. II. 8, [from big,] 

1 . r.ulk ; greatness of quantity. 

If panicuin be laid below, and aliout the bot- 
tom of a root, it will cause the root to grow to an 
excessive bigness. Bacon. 

People were surprised at the bigness and uncouth 
deformity of the camel J/Estrange's Fables, 

The brain of man, in icspect of his body, is 
much larger than any other animars ; exceeciing 
in bigness tliret* oxen’s brains. Pay on the Crcalton. 

2. Size, whether greater or smaller ; coui- 
ptirative bulk, 

.Several sorts of mys make vibrations of several 
bignesses, w hich, according to their bignesses, excite 
sensations ul M’veral colours ; and the air, accord- 
ing to their bignesses, excites sensations of several 
sounds. Newton's Opticks. 

BrOOT. n. s, [The etymology of this 
word is unknown ; but it is supposed, 
by Catfiden and others, to take its rise 
from some occasional phrase*] A man 
devoted unreasonably to a certain party ; 
prejudiced in favour of certain opinions ; 
a blind zealot. It is used often with to 
before the object of zeal ; as a bigot to 
the Cartesian tenets. 

Religious spite and pious spleen bred first 
This quarrel, which so long the bigots nurst. Tate. 

In philosophy and religion, the bigots of all par- 
ties are generally the most positive. li'atts. 

Bi'goted. adJ. [from bigot.] Blindly 
prepossessed in favour of something ; 
irrationally zealous : with to. 

Bigoted to this idol, we disclaim 
Rest, health, lud ease, iihtliing but a name. 

Garth. 
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Presbyterian merit, during the reign of that 
weak, bypftted, and ill-advised prince, wiJJ easily 
be computed. Swfft. 

Bi'qotry. fi. #• [fn>m bigot.] 

1, Blind zeal; prejudice; unreasonable 
wonnth in &vour of party or opinions : 
with tl^ particle to. 

Were it not for a bigotry to our own tenets, we 
could hardly imagine, that so SHany absurd, wick- 
ed, and blo^y principles, should pretend to sup- 
port themselves by the gospel. Watts. 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot. 

Our silence makes our adversaries think we 
persist in those bigotries, which all good and setv* 
siblc men despise. Pops. 

BfoswoLN. aiff. [fVom big andniMt/z.] 
Turgid ; ready to hurst. 

Might my bigsn^ln heart 
Vent all its griefs, and give a loose to sorrow. 

Addison, 

Bio uddered. ad), [from big and ud^ 
der.] Having large udders ; having 
dugs swelled with milk. 

Now, driv’n before him through the arching 
rock, 

Came tumbling heaps on heaps th* unnumber’d ‘ 
flock, 

Big-^ddcr'd ewes, and goats of female kind. Pape. 

Bi'lander. n,s, [belandre,Tr.] A small 
vessel of about eighty tons burden, used 
for the carriage of goods. It is a kind 
of hoy, managable by four or live men, 
and has masts and sails afler the man* 
ner of a hoy. They are used chiefly in 
Holland, as being particularly lit for the 
canals. Savari/ Trevoux, 

Like hilanders to creep 

Along the coast, and land in view to keep. Viyd, 

Bi lberry, n. s, [from bilij, Sax. a 
bladder, and berrj^, according to Shine 
ner ; vitis ideea,] A small shrub ; and 
a sweet berry of that shrub ; whortle- 
beiTy. 

Cricket, to VVindsor’s chimneys shalt thou leap; 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberries. 

Shakesp, 

Bi'lbo. n, 8. [corrupted from Bilboa, 
where the best weapons are made.] A 
rimier ; a sword. 

To be compassed like a good bilbo, in the cir- 
cumference ot a peck, hilt to point, heel to head. 

Shakesf, 

Bf LBOES. n. 8, A sort of stocks or wood- 

en shackles for the feet, used for punish-* 
ing oiTenders at sea. 

Methought I lay 

Worse than the rautines In the bilboet, Shakesp. 
BILE. n. 8. [bilis, Lat,] A thick, yel- 
low, bitter liquor, separated in the liver, 
collected in the gall-bladder, and dis-^ 
cJjarged into the lower end of the duo- 
denum, or beginning of the jejunum, 
by the common duct. Its use is to 
sheathe or blunt the acids of the chyle, 
because they, being entangled with its 
sulpliurs, thicken it so tliat it cannot be 
sufficiently diluted by the succus jpan- 
creaticiis, to enter the lacteal vessels. 

Quine i). 

Tn it«i progression, soon4he laliour’d chyle 
Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile j 
Which, In (he liver sever’d fioui the blood, 

And striving through the gall pipe, here unload- 
Their yellow streams. Blacktnure. 

Bile. n. s, [bile, Sax. perhaps from 
bili8, Lat.] TJiis is generally spelt boil ; 
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bat« I thinks le8« prq{M»riiy.j A tore 
an^y swelling. 

But yet thoY 4 ^«rt my fle«h, my blood, my| 

OfitiglittNr : 

Or nther « disease that *s in my flesh ; 
llsou art a bUe in my correptca blood. 

Those bila did run— say so— did not the roneral 
run ? were not that a botchy sore ^ Skaketp. 

A fluunculus a painful tubercle, with a broM 
basis, arising la a cone* It Is generally qaNed a 
bUf, and is accompanied* with innammatioin pul- 
sation, and tension. Witeman, 

Bilge, it. g. The compass or breadth ofj 
a ship's bottom. Skinner. 

To Bilge* v. n. [from the noun.] To spring 
a ; to let in water, by striking upon 
a rock ; a sea term ; now bulge, Skinner, 
Bi'liary. a^. [from bilis, Lat.] Belong- 
iim to the bile. 

Voracious animals, and such as do not chew, 
have a great quantity of gall ; and some of them 
have the biUa^ duct inserted into the pylorus. 

Arbuthnoi. 

Bi'lingsoate. ji. 8. [A (^t word, 
borrowed from BUingsgate in London, 
a place where there is always a crowd 
of low people, and frequent brawls and 
foul language.] Ribaldry; foullanguagc. 
There stript, fair rhetorick languish'd on the 
ground, 

And shameful bilinpgate her robes adorn. Pope. 

Bili'nouous, [6i7ingMw, Lat-] Hav- 
ing, or speaking, two tongues. 

Bi'lious. [from bilia, Lat.] Consist- 
ing of bile ; partaking of bile. 

Why bt/ious juice a golden light puts on, 

And floods of chyle in silver currents nm. Garth. 

When the taste of the mouth is bitter, it is a 
sign of a redundance of a htlioui alkali. Arbuthnot. 

To BILK. V. a [derived by Mr. Lye from 
the Gothick bilaican,] To cheat; to 
defraud, by running in debt, and avoid- 
ing payment. I 

SilKd stationers for yeomen stood prepar’d. I 

Dryd. 

What comedy, what farce can more deiigiit, 

Than grinniug hunger, and the pleasing sight 
Of your bilk a hopes ^ Drud. 

BILL. n. s. [bile, Sax. See Ball.] The 
beak of a fowl. 

Their bilU were thwarted crossways at the end, 
and with these tlicy would cut an apple in two at 
one snap. Carew. 

It may be tried, whether birds may not lie made 
to have greater or longer bills, or greater or longer 
talons. Bacon, 

In his bUl 

An olive leaf he brings, paciflek sign ’ Milton. 

No crowing cock does there his wings display, 
Nor with hisliomy hill provoke the day. Dryden. 

BILL. It. a. [bille, tpibiUe, Sax. a two 
edged axe.] 

1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, 
used in country work, as a hedging hill ; 
so called from its resemblance in form to 
the beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are servants armed, who use 
the lance and sword, as otiier servants do the 
sickle or the bill, at the command of those who 
entertain them. Temple, 

2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by 
tlie foot ; a battle axe. 

Y(‘.a distaflT women manage rusty bills ; 

Against thy seat both young and old rebel. Skak, 

BILL. It. i. [billtt, Fr.] 

J. A written paper of any kind. 

He does receive 
Particular addition from the bill 
Tliat writes them all alike. Shaketp. ^ 

VoL. 1. 
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5. An tooauntorinoney. 

Ofdinvy expenee ought to be limited by a 

mall s estate, and ordered to the best, tliat the 
Mkmay be less than the estimation abroad* 

Bacon, 

3. A law presented to the parliament, not 
yot mode an act. 

No new laws can be made, nor old laws abro- 
gated or altered, but by parliament ; where bills 
are prepared, and presented to the two houses. 

Bacon, 

How now for mitigation of Uiis bUl, 

Urg’d by the commons ? doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? Skakesp. 

4. An act of parliament. 

There will be no way left for me to tell you that 
I remember you, and tnat 1 love you, but that one, 
which needs no open warrant, or secret convey- 
ance; w hich 00 6uis can preclude, nor no kings 
prevent. ^ ^ ^ Auei'btiry. 

6. A physician’s prc.scription. 

Like liim that took the doctor's bill, 

And swallow'd it instead o’ th’ pill. Hutlihras. 
The medicine a as prepared according to the bdl. 

V llstrange, 

liCt them, but under your snperiours, kill, 
When doctors first have sign’d the bloody bill. 

Dryden 

An advertisement. 


6 . 

And in despair, tlieir empty pit to fill, 

Set up some foreign monster m a bill. Dryden. 

7. [In law.] 

1. An obligation, but without condition, or 
forfeiture fur non-payment. S. A declaration 
in writing, that expresseth either the »ief and 
the wrong that the complainant hath sulfered by 
the party complained of : or else some fault that 
the party complained of liath committed against 
some law. This hill is sometimes offered to jus- 
tices errants in the general assires : but most to 
the^ lord chancellor. It cuntaineth the fact com- 
plained of, the damages thereby suffered, and peti- 
tion of process against the defendant for redress. 

Cowell. 

The fourth thing very maturely to be consulted 
by tlic jury, is, wliat influence their finding the 
hill m.iy ha\e upon the kingdom. Swi/t. 

0. A bill of mortality. An account of| 
the numbers that have died in any 
district. 

Most who took in the weekly biUs (f mortality, 
made little other use of them, than to look at the 
foot, how the burials encreased or decreased. 

Graurtt. 

So liv’d our sires, ere doctors learn'd to kill, 

And multiply 'd with theirs Uic weekly hill J^d 

0, M bill of fare. An account of the 
season of provisions, or of the dishes at a 
feast. 

It may seem somewhat difficult to make out the 
bills of fare for some of the foreiiieiitioued suppers. 

Arbutnnot. 

10 . A bill of exchange. A note ordering 
the payment of a sum of money in one 
place, to some person assigned by the 
drawer or remitter, in consideration of | 
the value paid to him in another place. 

I'hc comfortable sentences are hiUs f exchange, 
upon the credit of which wc lay our cares down, 
and receive provisions. ^ Taylor. 

All that a oill of eichangc can do, is to direct to 
whom money due, or taken up upon credit, iu a 
foreign country, shall be paid. Locke. 

To Bill, v, n. [from bill, a beak.] To 
caress, as doves by joining bills ; to be 
fond. 

Doves, th^y say, will bill, after llieii pecking, 
and their muriuuriuc. Ben J*nison’s Cataiine, 

Still amorous, and fond, and hilling, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. Hudibrat, 

They bill, they tread ; Alcyone compress’d 
Sevep'days sits bioodiug on her flo 4 ting nest. 

Dryden. 
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He that bears th’ artillery of Jove, 

The strong pounc’d eagle, and the biUwg dove. 

Dryden, 

To Bill. v. a. [from bill, a writing.] To 
publish by an advertisement: a cant 
word. 

His masterpiece was a composition that he hilled 
about under the name of a sovereign antidote. 

L' Estrange, 

Bi'llet. II. a. billet, French.] 

1. A small paper; a note. 

When he found this little billet, in which was 
only written Remember COtar, he was exceedingly 
confounded. Clarendon, 

2. A ticket directing soldiers at what 
house to lodge. 

3. Billet-doux, or a soft hillet ; a love- 
letter. 

’Twas then, Belinda ! if report say true, 

Thy eyes first open’d on a biUet-doax, 

4. [Bilot, Fr.] A small log of wood tor 
the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fagot 
or billet is dilated and rantied lu the degree of nre, 
how vast a place it must take up. Dighy on Bodies. 

Their billet at the fire was found. Prior . 

To Bi'llet. r. a. [from tbo noun.] 

J. To direct a soldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted : 

Away, 1 say. Shakes]). 

2. To quarter soldiers. 

Tliev remembered him of charging the kingdom, 
by billeting soldiers. Hmeigh, 

The counties throughout the kingdom were so 
incensed, and ilicir ntfections poisoned, that they 
refused to suffer the soldiers to be billeted upon 
them. Clarendon. 

Bi'lliards* n. a. without a aingular, 
[billard, Fr. of which that language has 
no et 3 rmology ; and therefore they proba- 
bly derived from England both the play 
and the name, which is corrupted from 
halyards, yards or sticks with which a 
ball is driven along a table. Thus Spenaer: 

Balyards much unfit, 

And shuttlecocks luisseemlng manlv wit. 

Hubherd't Tate. 

A game at which a ball is forced against 
another on a table. 

Let it alone ; lot’s to hWiards. Sluike^. 

Even nose and cheek withal, 

Smooth as is the billiard ball. Ben Jonson. 

Some arc forced to bound or fly upwards, almost 
like ivory balls meeting on a billiard table. B<yle, 

Wlien the bail obeys tlie stroke of a hUliard stick, 
it is not any autiuii of the ball, but bare passion. 

Locke. 

BFLLOW. It. 8 [bilge. Germ, bolg, Dan. 
probably of the same original wiui bih^. 
Sax. a bladder.] A wave swdb, and 
hollow. 

From wlience the river Dec, as silver deen, 

His tumbling billows rolls with gentle rore. 


Bdlovosilnk by degrees, even when the Wind 
is down that first stir^ them. WjtUm. 

CImstiig Ncreus with his trident throws fim 
The billows from Uie bottom. Jkimmn* 

To Bi'llow. V. n. [from jA# jMotl.] To 
swell, or roll, as a wimT 

l4iSf»inri vlaience of the show'r, 
That rrMH^i^^isperse their dreadful store. 
And dmwb vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 

Bi;t4W>WY. odf [from billons] Swelling ; 
tingid; wavy. 

And whitcningdnw n the mossy-tinctur’d stream. 
Descends Bxcbillowy iuaiu. Thomson, 

Bb 
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Bin. «. «. (bmne, Bax.) A place where 
bread, or com. or wkw, is rej^ted. 

Tlie most conteulent way of picKi»g 
into a long square frame of wood, called a wn. 

Mortime}', 

As when, from rooting in a 6m, 

All powderM o’er from tail to chin, 

A li¥ely maggot sallies out. 

You know mm by his hasel snout. 

Bi'nary. t^rom binus, Lat] Two; 
dual ; double. 

Bi'n ary Arithmetick. A methc^ of com < 
ptttatioQ proposed by Mr. Leibnitz, in 
which, in lieu of the ten figures in Uie 
common arithraetick, and the progression 
from ten to ten, he has only two figures, 
and uses the simple progression from two 
to two. This method appears to be the 
same with that used by the Chinese four 
thousand years ago. Chamh. 

To BIND. v. a. pret. / hound; particip. 
pass, bound, or bounden, [bmban, Sax.] 

1. To confine with bonds ; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him, as with a bird? or 

wilt thou 6tna him for tliy maidens ? Joh. 

2. To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 

Who hath bound the waters in a garment ? 

Pnwerbi. 

3. To fasten to any thing; to fix by cir- 
cumvolution. 

Thou shalt bind this line of scarlet llircad in 
the window, which thou didst let us down hjr . 

Joshua. 

Keep ray commandments, and live ; and my 
law, as the apple of thine eye. Bind them iifioii 
thy fingers, write them upon the table of lliine 
heart. Proverbs, 

4. To fasten together. 

Gather yc together first the lares, and bind them 
in bundles, to bum them. Maitben . 

5. To cover a wound with dressings and 
bandages : with up. 

When he saw him, Re hod compassion on him, 
ahd went to him, and hound un hU wounds, Luke. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our 
dressings, wc hound up the wound. Wiseman. 

6. To oblige by stipulation, or oath. 

If a man vow a vow, or swear an oath, to hind 
his soul with a bond, he shall not break his woid. 

Numbers. 

Snear by the solemn oath that binds the gtids. 

Pape. 

7. To oblige by duty or law ; to compel ; 
to constrain. 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 

1 am not bound to that all slaves arc free to. 

Shake^p. 

Duties expressly requir’d in tlie plain language of 
Scriptiu«, ought to bind our consciences raort tliun 

those which are bui dubiously inferred. Watts. 

8. To oblige by kindness. 

9. To confine ; to hinder : with in, if tlie 
restraint bo local ; with up, if it relate 
to thought or act. 

Now I’m cabin'd, cribb’d, confin’d, hound in 
To saucy douhts and fears. ^ Shahap. 

You will sooner, by imagination, hind a Wtd 
frqmsinging, than from eating or Hying. Bacon. 

passion be the most obvious and general, 
ysCft oUOt the only cause that hinds up the uiider- 
standiug, aad f<^^ dme, to one ob- 

ject, from wmqpn wiJJ not he taken off. Locke. 

In nteh a disjtudl place, 

Where joy ne’er enters, whhdt the ilMNie’er cheers. 
Bound tn with darkness, overspread with ^mus. 

Jhrpaefi. 

JO. To hinder the fiux of the boweb;* to 
make costive. 

Rhubarb hath manifestly in it parts of contrary 
operations : parts that purge, and parts that bind 
£bodf. harm 
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The whey of milk dothk^^Cj the mibdpUi hbid. 

Hcfheri, 

11. To restrain. 

The more we are to an exact narration, 

we want more life, and fire, to animate and inform 
the story. TelUm, 

12. To bind a hook. Toput it in a cover. 

Was ever book, containing such vile matter. 

So fairly bound f Sbikesp. 

Those who could never read the grammar, 

When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
Mi^thilik books best, as richest bound. Prior. 

1 1 3. lb bind to, Tooblige to serve some one. 

If still thou dfMt retain 
The same ill habits, the same follies too, 

Still tliou art hound te vice, and still a slave. Dryd. 

14. To bind to, Tocontract with any body. 

Art thou bound to a wife, seek not to be loosed. I 

1 Corinthians. 

15. To bind over. To oblige to make 
appearance. 

Sir Roger was staggered w'lth tlic reports con- 
cerning tins woman and would have bound her oner 
to the county sessions. Addison. ^ 

To Bind. t>. n, 

1 1. To contract its own parts together; to 
grow stiff and hard. 

If the land rise full of clots, and if it is a binding 
land, you must make it fine by harrowing of it. 

Mortimer. 

2. To make costive. 

3. To be obligatory. 

Those canons, or imperial constitutions, which 
have not been received here, do not bind. Hale. 

The promises and bargains for truck, between a 
Swiss and an Indian, in the woods of America, are 
binding to them, though they are perfectly in a state 
of nature, in reference to one anotlier. Locke. 

Bind, n, s. A species of hops. 

The two best sorts are the white and the grey 
bind ; the latter is a large square Jiop, and more 
hardy. Mortimer. 

Bi'ndkr. n, 8, [from To bind.'] 

1. A man whose trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds sheaves. 

Three biiulers stood, and took the handfuls reapt 
From boys that gather’d quickly up. Chapman. 

A man, with a Under, may reap an acre of wheat 
in a day, if it stand well. Mortimer. 

3. A fillet ; a shred cut to bind with. 

A double cloth, of such length and breadth as 
might serve to encomp.Tss tlic fractured member, 
I cut from each end to the middle, into three 
hinders. Wiseman. 

Binding, w. s. [from bind,] A bandage. 

This beloved young women began to take otF 
the binding of hU eyes. Tatler. 

Bi'ndwkkd. 71. 8, [convolvulus, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Bindweed is the larger and the srouller; the first 
sort flo\>ers in September, and the last in June 
and July. Mortimer. 

Bi'nocle. n. .V. [from binus and oculus,] 
A kind of dioptrick telescope, fitted so 
with two tubes joining together in one, 
as that a distant object may be seen with 
both eyes togctlier. Harris, 

Bino'cular, adj, [from 5i7tK^and oculus,] 
Having two eyes. 

Most animals are binocular, spiders for the most 
part octonocular, and some senocular. JUerham. 

Bino'mial. Root, [in algebra.] A root 
composed of only two parts, connected 
with the signs plus or minus, Harris. 

Bi no'm I nou s. adj, [from^tnusand nomcn, 
Lat] Having two names. 

Bio'grapher, n. s, r/K^gnd A 

writer of lives; a rdater not of the his- 
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toiy of iwdonSf but of the action's of 
pellicular persons. 

Out Onibstreet biographers rraieh for the death 
of a great man, like so many undertakers, on pur- 
pose to make a penny of him. Addison. 

Bio'graphy. If. a. and rpwfw.1 

In writing the lives of men, which is called biih 
grapiky. some authors place every tiling in the pre- 
cise order of time when U ooCiirred. Watts. 

BiWac. 1 ft. s» .[Pr. from wep wach a 

Bj'hovac. > double guard, German.] A 

Bi'vouac, J guard at night performed 
by the whole army^whioi either at a 
siege, or lying before an enemy, every 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, 
and continues all night in arms. Not 
in use. Trevoux, Harris. 

Bi'parous. [from binus and pario, 
Lat.] Bringing forth two at a bikh. 

Bj'’’ARTITE. adj. [from binus and partior, 
i^at.] Having two correspondent parts : 
divided into two. 

Biparti'tion. n. s, [from bipartite.) 
The act of dividing into two; or of 
making two correspondent parts. 

Bi'ped. n. 8. [bipes, Lat] An animal 
with two feet. 

No serpent, or fishes oviparous, have any stones 
at all ; neither nor quadruped oviparous have 

any exteriourly. Broum*s Vulgar Errours. 

Bi pedal. arR. [bivedalis, Lat.] Two 
feet in length ; or naving two feet. 

Bipe'nnated. adj. [from binus and 
penna, Lat.] Having two wings. 

All Inpennated insects have poises joined to the 
body. Derham. 

Bipe't ALDUS, adj, [oUU, LatandwiraXts.] 
A flower consisting of two leaves. Diet. 

Bi'quadrate. \ fw. 8, [in algebra.] 

Biquadra'tick. / The fourth power, 
arising from the multiplication of a 
square number or quantity by itself. 

Harris. 

BIRCH Tree. n. s, [bipc, Sax. betula, Lat.] 
The leaves are like those of the poplar ; 
the shoots are very slender and weak ; 
the katkins are produced at remote dis- 
tances from the fruits, on the same tree ; 
the fruit becomes a little squamose cone ; 
the seeds are winged, and the tree costs 
its outer rind every year. Miller, 

BfRciiEN. adj. [from birch,] Made of 
birch. 

His beaver’d btovr a birchen garland bears. Pope. 

BIRD, n, 8. [bipb, or bpib, a cliicken, 
Saxon.] A general term for the fea- 
thered kind ; a fowl. In common talk, 
fowl is used for the larger, and bird lor 
the smaller kind of feathered animals. 

'I’hc poor wren, 

Till* most diminutive of birds, will llglit, 

Her > ouim one s in her nest, agiiinsl the owl. Shak. 

SlI’ had all the rcjjal makings of a quetiii>; 

As holy oil, Edward confessor's crown. 

The rod and bird of jicuce, and all such emblems, 
Laid nobly on lier. Shakes}). Henry VlII 

The bird of Jove stoop’d from bis airy tiiur, 
Two/ard«of gayest plume before him drove. Milton 

Hence men and beasts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main. JOryd, 

llicre are some tnrds that are iHlmbitants of the 
watiT, whose hlood is cold as fishes, and their 
flesh is so like in taste, lliat the scrupulous are al- 
lowed them on fish day s. Locke, 

IBC 
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To Bird. ». «. [from the noun.] To 
catch birds. 

I do invite vou to-morrow mortutifc to my hoaie 
to breakfast ; after we’H « Hrding together. 

Shahe^, 

Bi'kdbolt. n. s. [from bird and bolt^ or 
arrow.] An arrow, broad at the end, 
to be shot at birds* 

To be genmus and of free dlapofition, is to 
take those things for birdbolu that you de^ can- 
non bullets. Sf^em. 

Bi'rdcaqe. II. s* [from bird and cage,] An 
inclosure,with interstitial spaces, m^e of 
wire or wicker, in which birds are kept. 

Birdcaset tmiglit him the pulley, and tops the 
ct nirifugai force. AHmthwJt and Pope. 

Bi'rdcatchek. w. s. [from btrd and 
catoh.] One that makes it his employ- 
ment to take birds. 

A poor lark entered into a miserable expostula- 
tion witli a birdcatcher, that had taken l)er in his 
net. VKbtrange 

Bi'rdeR. n. s, [from bird.] \ birdcatcher. 

Bi'rding-piece. w. s . [from bird and 
piece.] A fowling-piece ; a gun to shoot 
birds with. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney.— Tlierc tlicy 
always use to discharge their birding-picces ; creep 
into the kill hole. ^ I^iakesj). 

Bj'rdlimk. n.8. [from bird andlime.] A 
glutinous substance, which is spread 
upon twigs, by whicli the birds that 
light upon them are entangled. 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly : they 
pound it into a tough paste, that no fibres of (lie 
wood be left ; then it is washed in a running 
stream, till no motes appear, and put up to fer- 
ment, and scummed, and then laid up for use ; at 
which lime they incorporate with it a third part 
of nut oil, over the tire. But the bark of our Ian- 
tone, or wayfaring shrub, will make very good 
birdlime. ^ Cfiaml}ers. 

Holly is of so viscous a juice, ns they make 
birdlimt of the bark of it. Bacon* ft I^at. HtU. 

With stores of gather’d glue contrive 
To stop the \ents and crannies of their hive ; 

Not birdlime, or Ideaii pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mass of clammy juice. Dryd. 

I’m ensnar’d ; 

Heav’n’s birdlime wraps me round, and glues my 
wings. Dn/d. 

The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
because they prey upon tlies wliicli they catcli 
with their tongue, have a couple of bags hllcd 
with a viscous linroour, as if it were a natural bird- 
lime, or liquid glue. Grew. 

Bi'rdman. n.8. [from bird and man.] A 
birdcatcher ; a fowler. 

A» a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
asked him what he was doing : why, sa;y s he, I am 
laying the foundations of a city ; and so the birdmaii 
drew out of sight. VEstrange, 

Bi'rds-cherry. n. 8. [padus Thto- 
phraiti.] A plant 

Bi'rdseye. n. 8. [adonii, Lat] The 
name of a plant. 

Bi'rdsfoot. It. 8. [omitkopodium, Lat.] 
The name of a plant 
Bi'rdsnest. ft. s. An herb. Diet. 
Bi'rdstares. »• 8. \aracu8.] A plant. 
Bi'rdstonoue. fi. 8. An herb. Diet. 

Bi'rgander. r. 8. \chenalopex.] A fowl 
of the goose kind. Diet. 

Birt. fi. 8. A fish, the same with tlie 
turbot ; which see. 

BIRTH, n. 8. [beop^, Sax.] 

1. The act of coming into life. 
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But thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy. 
Nature and fortune join'd to make theegreat. 

Shaketp. Xm John. 
In Spain, our sprinst like old men s chilmn be, 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy : 

No kindly showers fall on our barren earth, 

To hatch the seasons in a timely birth, Dryd. 

2. Extraction; lineage. 

Most virtuous virgin, bom of heavenly birth. 

Sjaens. 

All truth I shall relate : nor first can I 
Myself to be of Grecian birth deny. Denham. 

3. Rank which is inherited by descent. 

He doth object, I am too good of birth. Shah. 

Be just ill aU you say, and all you do ; 

"Whatever be your bkth, you're sure to be 
A wer of the first ma^iude to me. Diyd. 

4. The condition of circumstances in which 
any man is bom. 

High in his chariot then Halesus came, 

A foe by birth to I’royS unhappy name. Dryd. 

0. Thing bom; production: used of vege- 
tables, as well as animals. 

Tlio people fear me ; for they do observe 
Uiifather’d heirs, and loathly mrda of nature. 

Skakap. 

That poets arc far rarer births than kings. 

Your noblest father erov’d. Ben Jonson. 

Who of themselves 

Abhor to join ; and, by imprudence mix'd. 
Produce prodigious Imths of body or mind. 

Milton. 

She, for tliis many thousand years, 

Seems to have practis’d with much care 
To frame the race of woman fair ; 

Yet never could a perfect birth 
Produce before, to grace the earth. Waller. 
Ins eldest birth 

Flies, mark'd by heav’n, a fugitive o'er earth. 

Prior. 

The vallies smile, and with their flowVy face. 
And wealthy births, confess the flood’s embrace. 

Blachmore 

Olliers hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, till 
it is able to shift for itsm. Adduon. 

(J. The act of bringing forth. 

That fan Syrian shepherdess 
W'‘ho, after _\ears of barrenness, 

'The highly fasoiii’d Joseph bore 
To him that serv'd for her before ; 

And at her next birth, much like thee. 

Through jiangs fled to felicity. Milton. 

7. The seamen call a due or proper distance 
between ships lyingat an anchor, or under 
sail, a birth. Also the proper place on 
board for the mess lo put their chests, 
i S^c. is called the birth of that mess. 
Also a convenient place to moor a ship 
in, is called a birth. Harris. 

Bi'rthday. n.8. [from birth and daj/] 

1. The day on which any one is born. 

Orient light, 

Extiaiing first from darkness, they beheld, 
Birthday of heaven and earth. Milton. 

2. The clay of the year in which any one 
was bom, annually observed. 

'I his is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Cassius bowi. * Shake^p. 

They tell me ’tis mv birthday, and I’ll keep it 
With double pomp of sadness : 

'Tis what the day deserves, which gave me brratli. 

Dryd. 

Your country dames, 

Whose cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 
Bi'rthdom. n.s. [This is erroneously, 
I think, printed in Shake8peare, birth- 
doom. It is tierived from birth and dbm 
(see Dom ) as kingdom, dukedom.] Pri- 
vilege of birth. 

Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal suoid ; and, like good men/* 
Bestride oui downfall! btrthdom* Shahetfu^ 
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Bi'rthnioht. n. 8. [from Hrfh and 
night. 

1. The night on which any one is bdm. 

Th' tiigelick song in Bathlehem field. 

On thy birthn'ight, sung the Saviour born 

Paradise Regained. 

2. The night annually kept in memory of 
anv one’s birth. 

A you til more gUtt'ring than a birthnight beau. 

Pope. 

Bi'rthplacb. n. 8. [from birth and 
place.] Place wher^any one is bom. 

My birthplace hate 1, and my love 's upon 
Tins enemy’s town. Shakisp, 

A degree of stupidity bevond even what we have 
been cliarged wUn, upon tfte score Ot Oarhkrthplace 
and climate. SwiJU 

Birthright, n.s. [from birth and right.] 
I'he rights and privileges to wliich a man 
is born ; the right of the first-born. 

I’hy blood and virtue 

Contend for empire in thee, and ihy goodness 
Shares n ith thy birthright. Shakesp. 

Thou hast been found 

By merit, more than hlnhrighi. Son oi Ciod. Milt. 

I lov’d her first, I cannot quit the claim, 

But will preserve the birthright of ray passion. 

Otway. 

Wliilc no baseness in this breast I find, 

L have not lost the hvihright t>f niy mind. Dryd. 

To say that liberty and property are the binhrtght 
of the Fiiylibli nation, but that, n a prince invades 
them by illegal methorls, wr must upon no pretence 
resist, is to confound governments. Addunni. 

Birthstra'nglei). adj. [from birth and 
strangle.] Strangled or suffocated in 
being bom. 

Finger of birthstrangled babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shakfsp. Mach. 

Bi'rthwort. n.s. [from birth ana wot't; 
I suppose from a quality of hastening 
delivery. ArUtolochia, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 

BISCOTIA. n. s. [French.] A confec- 
tion made of flour, sugar, marmalade, 
eggs, Sfc. 

Bi scuit, n s. [from bis twice, Lat. and 
rwf< baked, Fr,] 

1 . A kind of hatd dry bread, made to be 
carried to sea : it is baked fbr long voy- 
ages four times. 

The biscuit also in the ships, especially in the 
Spanish gullies, was grown hoary, and unwhole- 
some. KnoUes^t Hist. 

Many have been cured of dropsies W abstinence 
from drinks, eating dry biscuit, which creates no 
thirst, and strong frictions four or five times a-day . 

Arbuthnot on Dkt. 

2. A composition of fine flour, almonds, 
and sugar, made by the coiithctioners. 

To Bise'ct. V. a. [from binus and seeo to 
cut, Lat.] To divide into two parts. 

The rational horizon hieecteth the globe into two 
equal fmrts. Broum*t l^tgar Emmn. 

Bisk'ction. n. [from the verb] A 
geometrical term, signifying the diwon 
Ilf iinj qnnntrty intfi turn rmml • 


RrSHOP.fi.#. [From the 

Saxons fonned was after- 

One of the 

hea^wSTtlmclei^ 

. tk%yhop is an bvcTseor, or superintendaat, of 
^Wgious matters in the Christian church. 

^yl^e's Porergoa 

You shall find him well accompany ’d 
With re V erend fathers, and well kanied bkhope. 
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Their sealous lupentilion thinks, or pretends, 
the^ cannot do Goa a greater service, than to dc- 
itroy the primitive, s^stolical, and anciently uni- ' 
versal government ofue church by ^ 

In case a Mito should commit treason and fe- 
ioiw, and Corfeit liis estates, with his life, flic lands 
of his bisboprick remain still in the church. South. 

On the word httkcip, in French evtquc, I would 
observe, that there is no natural cuiuiexion he> 
tween the sacred office and the letters or sound ; 
for eof^, and bithop, signify the same office,! 
ditntgh there is not one letter alike in tlieni. 

^ Waits's Log. 

"Bi'shop. «. A cant word for a mixture 
of wine, oranges, and sugar. 

^ne oranges. 

Well loastod, with sugar and wine in a cun, 

Ttieyil make a sweet bistiop, when gentlefolks sup. 

Swift. 

To Bi'shop. r. a. ||from the noun.] To 
confirm; to admit solemnly into the 
church. 

They arejirophane, imperfect, oh I loo bad, 
Except coimrm'd and bishoptd by Ihce. Donne. 

Bi'shoprick. «. 8. [bij-copriice, Saxon.] 
The diocese of a bishop; the district 
over which the jurisdiction of a bishop 
extends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s supn^me power 
in causes ecclesiastical, they be subordinate under 
•one bishop, and bufwprick, of this realm. 

Boron’s Advice to Villiers. 

A virtuous woman should reject marriage, as a 
good man does a hishofnick ; but I would advise 
neither to persist in refusing. Addiwns Spectator. 

Those pastors had episcopal ordination, possess- 
ed preferments in the church, aud were sometimes 
promoted to bishopricka themselves. 

SwifVs Sentiments of a Church of England Man. 

Bi'shopsweed. n. 8. [ammi, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

Bisk. #i. 8. [bisque, Fr.] Soup; broth 
made by boiling several sorts of fiesh. 

A pfince, who in a forest rides astray, 

And, weary, to some cottage finds theVay , 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or bisks offish. 

But hungry sups his cream serv’d up iu earthen 
di^. King. 

Bi'sket. See Biscuit. 

Bi'smuth. n. 8. The same as marcasite ; 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral substance, 
of a metalline nature, found at Misnia ; 
supposed to be a recrementitious matter 
thrown ofl^ in the formation of tin. Some 
esteem it a metal sui generis: though 
it usually contains some silver. There 
is an artificial bismuth made, for the 
shops, of tin. Quincy. 

Bissb'xtile. n. s. [from his and sextilis, 
Lat.] Leap year ; the year in which the 
day, ^ing from six odd hours in each 
year, is intercalated. 

The year of the sun consisteth of three hundred 
and lixty-five days and six hours, wanting eleven 
minutes ; which six hours omitted, will, tn time, 
d|pnive the compute : aud this was the occasion 
^bissextile, or leap year. Broum. 

the latter end of Februaiy is the bissex- 
itfluJlPlSfCalar day ; called hissextiie, Imcause the 
lltin Ci tils CStWldiyjtf March is twice repeated. 

‘ ' J" Holder on Time. 

Bi'sson. [derived by Skinner from 
fie and am.] Blind. *^>0^ 

*But who, oh ! who hath seen the mobled g^en 
Run barefoot up and down, tbreafning theifiri^ 
With bisson rbeum f Shakesp. 

What harm can your bissen cons pectui ties dean 
out of this character ? Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

BrSTRE, #1. 8 . [French.] A colour 
made of chimney soot boiled, and then 
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diluted with water; used by painters in 
washing their desims. Trevoux. 

IBi'stort. n. 8. iSiotaria, Lat.] The 
name of a plants called also snakeweed: 
which see. 

Bi'stoury, «. 8, [bistouri, F.] A sur- 
geon’s instrument, used in making inci- 
sions, of which there are three sorts ; tlie 
blade of the first turns like that of a lan- 
cet ; but the straight bistoury has the 
blade fixed in the handle; the crooked 
bistoury is shaped like a half moon, 
having tlie edge on the inside. Chambers. 
Bisu’LCOUs.a<^*. [fit8ic/ctf 8, Lat] Cloven- 
footed. 

For the swine, although multiparous, yet being 
bisulcous, and only clovenfooted, are farrowed w itii 
open eyes, as oilier hUiUcous animals. 

Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Bit. ft. 8. [bitol, Saxon.] Signifies the 
whole machine of all the iron appurte- 
nances of a bridle, as the bit -mouth, the 
branches, tlie curb, the sevil-holes, tlie 
tranchefil, and the cross chains; but 
sometimes it is used to signify only the bit 
mouth in particular. FarrieCs Diet. 

Tliey light from their horses, jmlling off their bit, 
that they might something refresh Uieir mouths 
upon the grass. Sidney. 

We have strict statutes, and most biting laws,,’ 
The needful hits and curbs of headstrong steeds. 

Shakesp, 

He hath the bit between his teeth, and away he 
runs. Stilhngfiect. 

Unus’d to the restraint 
Of curbs and bits, and fieetcr than the winds. 

Addison. 

Bit. n. 8. [from bite.'] 

1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at once. 

How many prodigal hits have slaves and peasants 
This night cnglutted ! Shakatu. 

Follow your function, go and batten on cold 
hits. Shakesp. 

The mice found it troublesome to be still eliinb- 
ing the oak for every bit they put in their bellies. 

L' Estrange. 

John was the darling ; he had all the good lnt.s, 
was crammed with good pullet, chicken, and ca- 
pon. Arbuthmt. 

2. A small piece of any thing. 

By this the boiling keltic had prepar’d, 

Anoto the table sent the smuakiug lard ; 

A sav’ry hit, I hat serv’d to relish wine. Dryd. 

Then clap four slices of pilaster on't, 

Tliat, lac’d with hits of rustick, makes a front. 

Pope. 

lie bought at thousands, what with better s\it 
You purrhase as you want, and bit by hit. Pope. 

His majesty lias power to grant a patent, for 
stamping round hits of copper, to every subject he 
liatli. Supt. 

3. A Spanish West Indian silver coin, 
valued at sevenpence halfpenny, 

4. A bit the better or worse. In the 
smallest degree. 

There are few that know all the tricks of thc.se 
lawyers ; for aught I can »rc, your case is not a 
bit clearer than it was seven years ago. Arhuthnot. 

To Bit. v. a. [from the noun.] To put 
the bridle upon a horse. 

Bitch, rt. s. [w^jc, Saxon,] 

1. The female of the canine kind; as the 
wolf, the dog. the fox, the otter. 

And at his feet a bitch wolf suck did yield 
To two young babes. Spenser. 

1 have been credibly informed, that a bitch will 
nurse, play wi.ii^ and oe fond of young foxes, as 
ttneh as, and Ih place of, her puppies. Locke. 
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2. A name of reproach for a woman. 

Him you’ll call a dog, and her a bitch. Pope. 

John nad not run a madding so long, had it not 
been for an extravagant bit^ uf a wife. Arhuthnot 

To BITE. V. a. pret. I bit; part. pass. I 
have bit, or bitten, [bitan, Saxon,] 

1. To cru^, or pierce with the teeth. 

My very enemy’s dog, 

Though lie had bit me, should have stood that 
night 

Against my fire. Shakesp 

Such smiling rogues as these, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 

I'oo intricate t'unloose . Shaketp, 

11iese are the youths that thunder at a play- 
house, and (igtit for bitten apples. Shakesp. 

He falls ; Ins arms upon the body found, 

And with Ins bloody teeth he bites the ground. 

Dryden, 

There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 
bone, who lias now indeed recovered. Tatler. 

Their foul mouths have not opened their lips 
without a falsity ; though tliey have showed their 
teeth as if tliey would bite off mv nose. 

Arhuthnot and rope's Mart. Scrib. 

2. To give pain by cold. 

Ilcre feel we the icy phang, 

And churlish cliidiiicr, of t)ic winter’s wind ; 

Which when it biles and blows upon niy body, 
FiVen till 1 shrink with cold, 1 smile. Shakesp. 

Full fifty years, haniess'd in rugged steel, 

I have cnclur’d the biting winter’s ulast, 

And tlie se\erer heats of parching summer. 

Rowes Ambitious Stepmother, 

3. To hurt or pain with reproach. 

Each poet with a dilfrcnt talent writes ; 

One praises, one instructs, another 6ifci. Roscfon. 

4. To cut ; to wound. 

I’ve seen the day, with my good biting faulchion 
I would have made Uiem sliip. Shake^. 

5. To make the mouth smart with an acrid 
taste. 

It may be the first water will have more of the 
scent, as more fiaerant ; and the second more of 
I tlie taste, as more bitter, or biting. Bacon. 

1 6. To cheat ; to trick ; to defraud ; a low 
phrase. 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honest factor stoic a gem away : 

He pledg’d it to the knight ; the knight had wit, 

So kepi the dianioml, and the rogue was hit. Piyie. 

If you had allowed half the fine eenllemeii to 
have conversed with you, they would have been 
strangely bit, while tliey thought only to fall in 
love with a fair lad^ . Pojw. 

Bite. m. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The seizure of any thing by the teeth. 

Does he think he can endure the everlasting 

burniiigs, or arm himself against the bites of the 
never-dying worm r' South. 

Noi d’ocJays narchiiighcat, that splits the rocks, 

Is half so iiHrniful as the greedy flocks ; 

Their veiiom’d bite, and scars indented on the 
stocks. Dryden s Virgil's Georgteh. 

2. Tlie act of a fish that takes the bait. 

1 have known a very good fisher angle diligently 
four or six hours for a river carp, and not have'a 
bite. ^ ^ Walton. 

3. A cheat; atiick; a fraud; in low and 
vulgar language. 

l/’f a man be iw Vr so wise. 

He may he ctiughf with sober lies ; 

For, take it in its proper lighi, 

Tisjust w hut coxcombs call a Su^, 

4. A 8hiiq)er ; one who commits frauds. 
Bi'ter. n,s. [from bite.] 

1. He that bites. 

Great barkers aue no biters. Camden, 

2. A fish apt to take the bait. 

He is so Imld, that be will invade one of his own 
kind ; and you may therefore easily believe him 
to be abolnWicr. Wattm. 

3. A tricker ; a deceiver. 


I8I 
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stvea you, befote hebit you, no leuion to duboiieye 
Rfoi hU •uyiug Hi und, H you give hlmcreAt, 
laughs in your Taoe> and trtamphs that he has de« 
oeired you. He is one who thiiiks you a fool, be- 
cause you do not think hini a knave. iSjpeetctur * 

Bi'ttaclb. n, «. A frame of timber in 
the steerage of a ship, where the com- 
pass is plM»d. Diet. 

BfTTEN. partkip. pan. [from To bite ; 
which see.] 

BTITERu a^\ [b«ep, Saxon.] 

I. Having a ho^ acrid, biting taste, like 
wormwood. 

Bitter things are apt ratherto kill than engender 
putr e faction. Bacon* t Nat. Hist. 

Though a man in a fever should, from sugar, have 
abhterlaste, which, at another time, produces a 
sweet one ; yet tlie idea of hitter, in that niun’s 
mind, would be as distinct from the idea of sweet, 
as if he had tasted only gall. Locke. 

S, Sharp; cruel; severe. 

Friends now fast sworn, 

Unseparable, shall within this hour. 

On a dissension of a doit, break out 

To bitterest enmity. Shakesp. 

Husbands, loire your wives, and be not hitter 
against them. Ct}los8ian8. 

The word of God, instead of a bitter, UMches us 
a charitable seal. ^ ^rat. 

3. Calamitous; miserable. 

Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only hitter to me, only dying ; 

Go with me. like good angeli, to my end. Shak. 

A dire induction am I witness to : 

And will to France, hoping the consequence 
Will prove as hitter, black, and tragical. Shakesp. 

And shun the bitter consequence : for know, 
The day thou eat’st thereof, my sole command 
Transgrest inevitably tliou shaft die. Milton, 

Teirhim, that if L bear my hitter fate, 

*118 to behold his vengeance for my son. Dryden, 

4 . Painful ; inclement. 

The fowl the borders fly, 

And shun the bitter blast, and wheel about the 
sky. ^ ^ Dryden. 

0. Sharp; reproachful; satirical. 

Go with rae, 

And, in the breath of bitter words, let's smother 
My damned son. Shakesp. 

0. Mournful; afflicted. 

Wherefore is light given unto him that is in 
misery, and life unto the bitter in soul ? Job. 

7. In any manner unpleasing or hurtful. 

Bitter is an equivocal word ; there is hitter 

wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitter 
enemies, and a bitter cold morning. Watts s Logick. 

Bi TTKROOURD. n. s. [coloc^nthis, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. 

Bitterly, adv. [from bitter.'] 

1. With a bitter taste. 

2. In a bitter manner; sorrowfully; cola- 
mitou8h^ 

1 so lively acted with my tears* 

Tiut my poor mistress, moved therewithal, 

Wept hitlei'ly. Shakesp. 

Bitterhf hast thou paid, and still art paying 
That rigid score. Milton. 

8. Sharply ; severely. 

His behaviour is not to censure bitterly the cr- 
rours of Uieir zeal. Sprat. 

Bittern. «. s. [butour, Fr.] A bird 
witli long legs, and a long bill, which 
feeds upon fish ; remarkable for the noise 
which he makes, usually called bumping. 
See BirrouR. 

The poor fish have enemies enough, besides suph 
nnnatural fishermen as otters, the cormonint, and 
the bittern. Walton. 


B I T 

So that scarce 

•^e hittem knows his time, with bill ingujpht, 

To shake the sounding aoarsli. ’Hwmen, 

Bi'ttern. fi. $. ||&om bitter.] A very 
bitter liquor, which drains off in making 
of common salt, and used in the prepar 
ration of Epsom salt. Quincy. 

Bitterness, n. s. [from hitter.] 

1. A bitter taste. 

The idea of whiteness, or hittemeii, is in the 
mind, exactly answering that power which is in any 
body to produce it there. lAxike. 

2. Malice; grudge; hatred; implacability. 

The bittemeu and animosity between the com- 
manders was such, that a great part of the army 
was marched. Clarendon. 

3. Sharpness ; severify of temper. 

His sorrows have so overwhelm’d nis wits. 

Shall we be thus afflicted hi his wreaks. 

His fits, liis freii^, and his bitterness^ Shakesp. 

Picriiointand Crew appeared now to have con- 
tracteci mure bittevTiesd and sourness than formerly, 
and were more reserved towards ilic king’s com- 
missioners. Clarendon. 

4. Satire; piquancy; keenness of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been asleep, except 

they dart out somewhat piquant, and to the quick : 
men ought to find the difiercnce between saltness 
and bitterness. Bacon. 

5. Sorrow ; vexation ; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even so much, 
that joy could not show itself modest enough, 
w ithout a badge of bitterness. Shak^. 

They shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for 
his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as 
one iliut is in bitterness for his first-born. Zech. 

Most pursue the pleasures, as they call tliem, of 
their natures, which begin in sin, are carried on 
with danger, and end in bitterness. Wake. 

1 oft, in bitterness of soul, deplor’d 
My absent daughter, and my dearer lord. Biyie. 

Bi'ttersweet. n. s. [from bitter and 
sweet.] The name ofan apple, which 
has a compound taste of sweet and 

' bitter. 

It is but a bittersweet at best, and the fine colours 
of the serpent do by no means make amends for 
the smart and poison of his sting. South. 

When 1 express the taste of an apple, which we 
call the bittersweet, none can mistake what 1 mean. 

TFatts. 

Bi'ttervetch. n. s. [ervum, Lat.] A 

plant. 

Bi'tterwort. n. s. [gentiana, Lat.] An 
herb. 

Bi'ttou R. w. 9. [bufottr, Fr. ardeastellaris, 

\ Lat.] The name of a bird, commonly 
called the bittern, (see Bittern) but 
perhaps as projierly bit tour. 

Then to the water's brink she laid her head ; 
And, as a biitour bumps w ithiii a reed, 

To thee alone, O lake, she said, I tell. Dryden. 

Bitu'mk. n. s. [from bitumen.] Bitumen. 
See Bitumen. 

Mixt with these 

Ideean pitch, miick sulphur, silver’s spume, 

Sea onion, hellebore, and bhtek bitume. May 

BITUMEN, n. s. fl^at.] A fat unctuous 
matter dug out of the earth, or scummed 
off lakes, as the Asphaltis in Judeea, of 
various kinds : some so hard as to be 

I used for coals ; others so glutinous as to 

I serve for mortar. S/ivary. 

It is reported, tliat bitumen mingled w'ith lime, 
and jnit under water, w ill make as it were an arti- 
ficidirock, the substaueebecometliHohard, Bacon. 

The fabrick seem’d a work of rising ground. 
With sulphur and bitumen cast between. Dry^iet^ 

Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, riel# 
an oil, and is soluble in Hater. Woodward. 
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BiTti'MlNous. aty. [from hitwmm.'\ Hav 
ing the nature and qualities of bitumen , 
compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was Uie bituminous mortar used 
in the walls of Babylon, grows to an entire and 
v^ hard matter, like a stone. Bacon. 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bwmiims lake, where Sodom flam’o. 

Milton. 

|BivalVe. a^. [from binus and vatvar, 
Lat,] Having two valves or shutters : 

I a term used of those fish that have two 
shells, as oysters ; and of those plants 
whose seed pods open their whole length, 
to discharge their seeds, as peas. 

In tlic cavity lies loose the shell of some sort of 
bivalve, larger than could be introduced in at those 
holes. RWiMird. 

Biva'lvular. adj. [from bivalve.] Hav- 
ing two valves. Diet. 

Bi'xwort. ft. s. An herb. 

Bi’zantine. ft. s. [more properly spelt 
byzuntine ; from Byzantium.] A great 
piece of gold valued at fifteen pounds 
which the kingoffereth upon high festival 
days ; it is yet called a hizantine, which 
anciently was apiece of ^old coined by the 
emperours of Constantmople. Camden. 

To BLAB. V. a. \blahheren^ Dutch.] 

1. To tell what ought to be kept secret* 
it usually implies rather thoiightlesmess 
than treachery; but may be used in 
either sense. 

The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseful day 
Is crept into tlie bosom of the sea. Shakeip. 

'Thv dues be done, and none left ouL 
Ere the blabbing eastern scout 
The nice morn on the Indian steep, 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton. 

Nature has made man’s breast no wiiidores. 

To publish what he does witliin doors ; 

Nor what dark secrets there inhabit, 

Unless his own rash folly blab it. HudUrm. 

Sorrow nor joy can be disguis’d by art. 

Out foreheads blab the secrets of our heart. Dryd. 

it 18 unlawful to give any kind of religious wor- 
ship to a creature ; but the very indices of the fa- 
thers cannot escape the index expur^orius, for 
blabbing so great a truth. ^ ^llingjkest 

Nor whisper to the tattling reeds 
The blackest of all female deeds , 

Nor blab it on the lonely rocks, 

When* echo sits, and list’ning mocks. ‘ Swift. 

2. To tell ; in a good sense : not used. 

^ That dclichtful engine of her thoughts, 

That blabha them with such pleasing eloquence, 

Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 

Shakesp, 

To Blab. v. n. To tattle ; to tell tales. 

Vour mute Til be \ 

When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see. 

^akespm 

Blab. n. s. [from the verb ] A tell-tale ; 
a thoughtless babbler; a treacherous 
betrayer of secrets. 

The .secret man heareth many confessudfik^ 
who will open himself to a blab, otJuMmYSS^ 
To have teverfd^T*^ 

S' rrets of man, the Becretii |ff krortd. 

Contempt and acami of au^wbe excluded 
All fnendglll MKiVoldM aa a blah. Miltim. 

inauisilive body, 1 If 
shc^^lin a blab, and one that snail make privacy 
aSJfablick as a proclamation. L'Lsirangr. 

^ X sliould have gone about shewing my iertcM, 
nnder the charge of secrecy looery blab of my 

' acquaintance. “ Sw^i. 

Blabber, n. s. [from blab.] A tatler; a 

^ teUtale. 
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To Bla'bb£R« V. It. To wliistle to a Tho U8her belon 
horse. Skinner, garter; s6 ca}lec 

Bla'bberupped. Skinner. See Blob- carries ia his hai 
BKRLIPPED. chamber, and Hi 

BLACK. ae(f. [blac, Saxbn.] liament, 

1 . Of the colour of night. Black, n. t. [frot 

In tlic twilight in the eTeniug, in the black and ^ black Colour, 
dark night. Proverbs, Black i- 

I'he heaven watt black witli clouds aud wind, 2 Mouminir 
and thi-.e was ..great rain. Ri«., wrawhed wi. 

3. Cloudy ot countenance ; sullen. Permit my ghost top 

She hath dbated me of half my train ; But rise, prepar’d ui 

l.#ook’d bltuk upon nio. i%akeap. lorn. 

4. Horrible; wicked; atrocious. 3. A blackamoor. 

Either my country never must be freed, 4*.JTiat part of the 

Otl consetUmg to so a deed. Dryden. that it 

6. Dismal; mournful. whichiswkig as theft 

A diie induction am 1 witness to; 7b Black I 

And will to France, hoping the consequence . i'. * . 

Will prove ns bitter, black, and tragical. Shakatp. make black ; to C 
6, Black and blue. Tlie colour of a bruise; PJacking over the pi 
« would be quickly dm 

_ . , , . ^ could not hum before, 

Mistress Ford, good heart, is beaten black and Tlien in his fury bla 
blue, that you cannot see a white spot about her. And bid him prate in 
Shakesp. Aferry HHmqf Windsor. ^ 

And, wing’d with speed and fury, flew n, Aikrt\r\rs «i 

Torewuokui8litfro.iiilaf/tflnd6/Si«. HuMra.. “l-A CKAMOOR. M 

Black-browei). adj, [from black and J^joor.] ^ A man 
Having black eye-brows; gloomy: complexion; ant 
dismal ; threatening. ^ ^ 


BLA 


BLA 


The usher belonging to die order of the Bla'cxmoor. n. i 
garter; s6 called ftom the black rod he Moor.] A negro, 
carries in his hand. He is of the king’s ' Cbus ma 

chamber, and likewise usher of the par- ^ AwbuTw^ally th 
liament, Cowell. 

Black, n. [from the adjective.] ™ . „.B.cchuuJ 


black and 


Black is the badge of hcll,^ 

I’he hue of dungeons, aud tl e scowl of night. Skak. 

For the production of black, the corpuscles must 
be less than any of those which exhibit colours. 

Neivton. 

2. Mourning. 

Rise, wretched widow, rise ; nor, undeplor’d. 
Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian ford : 

But rise, prepar’d m black to mourn thy perish’d 
lord. JDryden. 

3. A blackamoor. 

4*.jrhat part of the eye which is black. 


' The land of Cbus makes no part of Africa : nor 
is it tbe habitation of ftlackmoori ; but the country 
of Arab’ta, especially the Happy and Stony. 

Brwti’i Vulgar Emrnn. 
More to west 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmoor sea. Milton. 

Bla'ckness. n. f. [from black.] 

1 . Black colour. 

Blackness is only a disposition to absorb, or stifle 
wiiliout reflection, roost of the rays of cveiy sort 
that fall on the bodies. Locke 

I'hore would emerge one or more very black 

spots, aud, williiti those, other spots of an mtenser 
blackness. Newton. 

Ills tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him^ 
quite 

To sooty hlackneu from tlie purest w liito. Addison. 

2. Darkness. 

Ills faults in him seem as (he spots of heav’n. 
More fiery by night’s blackness. Sbake^. 


uat part ot tne eye wmcii is DiacK. His faults in him seem as (he spots of heav’n, 

tf'Wltfces that it be in every part of the air, More fiery by night’s ft/oekweM. SItakesp, 

which is askiga^ the ftZyk or sight of the eye.I>igftv. 3 Atrociousness; hoiribleness; Wickedness, 


To Black. noun.] To Bla'cksmith. n. s, [from black and 

make black ; to WEeicen. smith. A smith that works in iron ; so 

called from ^ing very smutty. 

could not hum before, we quickly set on hlacJcsmth mA\ forge h hat he pleases. 

Then ia his fury ftWk’d the rAven o’er, X u up. thy doors with bars and bolts ; it w^ 

And bid him prate in his wliite plumes no more. Tx impossible for the blacksmith to make them so 

Addison but a cat and a wliorcmaiitcr will find a wav 


The blacksmith niay forge h hat he pleases. Howel. 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts ; it will 
be impossible for the blacksmith to make them so 
fast, but a cat and a wliorcmastcr will find a way 


3Ioor.] A man by nature of a black 
complexion ; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a blackamore, or a 


A ; a kind of perch, by some called 
rvff^or popes. See Pope. Diet. 


Locke. BlA'CKTWORN. 


Give me my Romeo. Shakesjh I ne name 01 a plar 

a ftftiek-ftrew’d gust begins to rise, Bla'CK BERRY Bush 
White foam at first on the curl d ocean fries, a 

Then roars the main, the billows mount (he skies. species of brainble. 

Dryden. BLACKBERRY. ». S. 

Black-bryony, n. s. [tamnus, Lat.] bramble. 

The name of a plant. The policy of these eri 

Black-cattle, n. «. Oxen, bulls, and £‘^.Sx'ljV,"t?u 

cows. berrif. 

The other part of the grazier’s business is what Then sad he song the ( 
we call black’cattle, produces hides, tallow, and Hou hbekhemes th^ pli 
beef, for exportation. Swyt. And fearless at the gutter 


»uv-y «n- iiu iiiurt: niriiiu ui a owi twiiwrc, ur a -\u 1.1 1 J 

_ t*., «v.*i lion, than of a nurse or a cat. Locke. BlA'CKTWOR-N. n. 8. [iTOm OtaCeC anti 

Wttck-ftroic d Bla'ck BERRIED Heath, [empetrum, Lat.] fhom.] Vfhe same with the sloe. See 

live me my Romeo. ShakesfK | The name of a plant. Plum, oAwhich it is a species. 

Bla'ckberry Bush. n.s. [ruftus, Lat.] Bla'dder. [Wabbpe, Saxon; blader, 
A species of bramble. Dutch.] * \ 

Blackberry, n. s. The fruit of the ^ Tij^t vessel niF the body which contains 
bramble, urine. V 

riie policy of these crafty sneering rascals, that Uaddrr ihoiiV<l be made of a membranous 

stale old mouse-eaten cheese Nestor, aud that .uK.tdnee mid exti(3*««lv dilatable, for receiving 
same dog-fox Ulysses, is not proved worth a Work- ’w.inrv ii.,. I uriiic Ull an opportunity of 


The policy of these crafty sneering rascals, that 
ale old mouse-eaten cheese Nestor, aud that 


stale old mouse-eaten cheese Nestor, aud that 
same dog-fox Ulysses, is not proved worth a Mack- 
bcrrif. ^ Shake^. 

Then sad he song the Children in tlie Wood ; 
Hou hbekhemes th^ pluck’d in departs wild. 
And fearless at the guttering faulchion smil’d. Gay. 


Black-earth, ii. s. It w every where Bla'ckbird. n. s. [from black and bird.] 
obvious oa the surface of the ground, The name of a bird, 
and what we call mould. Woodward. '*b*fiif>g birds, they have linnets, gold-finchcs, 


W* A.rvKr A X otocKwiras, iiinisnes, ana Givers Olliers 

BLACK-GUARD. adj. [from black and ^ schoolbov ran unto ’t, and thought 
guard.] A cant word amongst the vul- The crih w as “down, the blackbird caughi 

gar; by which is implied a dirty fellow ; To Bla'cken. v. a. [from black,] 


The name of a bird. 

Of singing birds, they have linnets, gold-finchcs, i 
blackbiras, thrushes, and divers others Carew. 

A schoolboy ran unto ’t, and thought I 

The crih was ^own, the blackbird caught. Swift . ' 


of the meanest kind. 

Let a black-guard boy be always about the 
house, to send on your errands, and go to market 
for you on rainy days. Swift 


1. To make of a black colour. 

BIcss’d by aspiring winds, be finds the strand 
B/flckcww/ by crowds. Prior. 

While the luiigfun’rals blacken all the way. Pope. 


Black-lead. n. #. [from bUek and kail.'] 2. To darken ; to cloud. 

A mineral frund in the lead-mine., niatIime<loinlthat«ppcarcd«tfirsUo Elijah’s 
, j ... /* M 1 servant no bigger than a man s hand, but pre- 

much used lor pencils ; it is not fusible, sently after grew, and spread, and blacken^ the 

or not without a very great heat. the whole heaven. ^ South. 

You must first get your black-lead shaipened 3. To defame, or make infamous, 
finely, and put fast into quills, for your rttoe and Let us hbeken him what we can, said that mis- 


first draught, Peacham. 

Black-mail. n. $. A certain rate o£mo- 
ndj^wm, cattle, or other consideration. 


paid to turn allied with robbers, to be The libe 
by them protefeted from the danger of To Bla 
such as ttstudly mlb or steal. Cowell, or darl 

Black-pudding, r.#. im^ « . 

] A kind Jfood mteof 


blood and grain. 

Though they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheese. 

And fat black-pudding, proper fo^ 

For warriours that delight in blood. HudUbras. 

Black-rod. »• s. [from black and rod.] 


creant Harrison of the blessed king, upon the Lat.J 
wording and drawing up his charge against his Rt a r^r 

The morals blacken'd, when the writings ’scape, The 1 
The libell’d person, and the pictur’d shape. Pope. Rf a n 

To Bla'cken. r. n. To grow black, 
or dark. , 

The hollow sound 

Sung in the leaves, the forsit shook sround, tne^ 

Air slacken'd, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the tivA^ 
gnand. Dryden. / 

Bla'ckish. a4|f.[fromUack.] Somewhat 

■‘'insl 

^ Part of it alt the jftar continues in the form of 8 ^ . 

’ WicWAoil. Boyfc. / that 


and loiitaiiiing the* <*r'“c nH «> opportunity of 
cmpt>mg it. I ,, . , 

'Z. It I's often fillet? with wind, to wluch 
allusion, are fre(|uc*>tly made. 

That huge great bi >dy "hich the giant bore 
Was vanquish'd quit,®. *“><1 “f ‘>'“1 n>on>t«>u5 mass 
Was notliing left, bu‘‘ IA® “> '"'P’y 

A bladder but mo*>J'™*e>.v filled with air, aiui 
strongly tied, being hedt^ near the fire, exceed- 
ing turgid and Iiard ; bfo'igl't nearer to 

the fire, it suddenly hr >ltc, with so loud a noise as 
made us for a while afl vr almost deaf. Boyle. 

3. Itisusualfortho^ e,thRtleamt 0 8Wim,to 
support themselves 'with blown bladders. 

I Mave ventur’d, 

like little wanton swim on bladders, 

These many sumiiliPTS in a sea of glory , 

But far beyond a0 highblownpnde 

At length broke funder me. Shake^. 

4. A blister; fh pustule. 

Bladder-n^JT. n.s. [staphylodcndron, 

Lat.] iy'plant. 

BLADDEaf-SKNA. ft. 8. [colutcd, Lat] 

The mane of a plant. 

BLADfX n. s. [bteb, bleb. Sax. bled, Pr.] 


The ^irc of grass before it growfl to seed; 
the fl^-reen shoots of com which rise from 
the^ seed. This seems to be the primi- 
tivA e signification of the word blade ; firmn 
j^hicb, I believe, the blatk of a sword 
-^aa first named, because of its similitade 
^ in shape; and, from iheblade of a aword, 
that of other weapons or tools. 
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TliewU hardly found a plant that ylcldeth ared 
iuioein the WaS er ear, except it be the tr^^t 

SendS^fecd^^ 

The risiue bulk of the luxonant Mode. Jkyitn» 

K abb to dim into hw ree^ 

we ahoold ftnd that the smallmt 6Ia<fo of graasy or 
taoat contemptible weed, ha« its particular ng. 


Hung on cvenr ipray, on every 
Of gratM, the mjtiid dtewdrops twinkle 

Bladb, n. #• [blaite^ Germ. Warf, Dutch.] 
1. TliediaipOT»tnTd«igp^ 
or iuitniment, distinot from the bundle. 
It is usually taken for a we^n, and so 
probably fixxn the lil^ass of a 
sword blade to a Hade of pa®®* *® 


oottumcmly appHed to »tbe kiiro. 

He longbt all round about, hit thirsty Uadi 
To bath^ blood of foitbless enemy. 

Favry Queen. 

SIm knew die virtue of her Mode, nor would 
Pollute her sabre wi th ignoble blood . Drvden. 

Be his this sword, whose t/We of brass displays 
A ruddy glmm, whose hilt a silver blase. Ffipe> 

2. A bnsk man, eitlier fierce or gay, called 
so in contempt. So we say mettle for 
cburaee, 

You*Il find yourself mistaken, Sk, if you’ll take 
upon you to judge of these blades by tneir garbs, 
looks, and outward appearance. U Estrange. 

Then, tkmiim about to the hangman, he said, 
Dispatch me, ipri’ihee, this troublesome blade. 

Prior, j 

Blade the Shoulder. 1 a. t. The bone 

Bladebonb. r j called by ana- 
tomists the scapula, or scapular bone. | 

He fell most funously onthe broiied'reHcks of a 
shoulder of mutton, commonly called a bladelwM. 

To Blade, v. o. [from the noun.] 
furnish or fit with a blade. 

Bla'dbd.. [from blade.] Having 
blades or spires. 

Her silver visage in the wal’ry glass, 

Decking with liouid pearl the bladrd grass. Shak. 

As where the lightning runs along tlie ground, 
Nor bladed grass, nor bearded com succeeds. 

But scales m scurf and putrefaction breeds. 

Drnden. 

Blain. n. s. [blejene, Sax. hleyne^ Dutch.] 
A pustule ; a botdi ; a bliater. 

Itches, bhdns. 

Sow all th’ Athenian bosoms, and the crop 
B^eneral leprosy. Shakesp. 

Dutches and blaint must all bis flesh imbuss, 

And all his people. MUton. 

Whene’er I bear a rival nam’d, 

1 feel my body all inflam’d ; 

\\ Inch breaking out in boils and blains. 

With yellow filth my linen stains. Swyi. 

Bla'mable. adjt [from blame.] Culpa- 
ble ; faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which 
arc on boUi sidi s equally blamable. Dryden. 

BLA'MABLEffESS. ft. 9. [from bfamablc.] 
Fault; the state of being liable to 
blame; culpableness; faiiltiness. 

Bla'mably. adv. [from blamable.] Cul- 
pably ; in a manner liable to censure, 

A jjroccss may be carried on against s person, 
that IS lna\icluu^ly or blomobly absent, even to a 
definitive sentence. Avlife. 

To BLAME, r. a. [blamer. Fr.] | 

1. To censure; to charge with a fault: it 
generally implies a slight censure. 

Our pow^ 

Shall do a conrt’sy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but nut controul. 
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Porphyrias, you too far did tempt your fate ; 
Tit tnu^ your duty to me H became ; 

But, pnoiing that, I must your conduct blame. 

Dryden. 

Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to Home, and something to commend. 

Pope. 

2. To blame has usually the particle for 
before the fault. 

llie reader must not blame me for making use 

I here all along of the word sentiAient. Locke. 

B. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 

Tuinoreus he blamed ^ incouaidemto rashness, 
for that he would busy himself in matters not be- 
longing to his vocation. KnoUes s Hut. cj the Turks. 

Blame, n. s. [from the verb.] 

I • Imputation of a fault. 

In arms, the praise of success Is shared among 
many ; yet the blamt of misadventures is charged 
upon one. Hayward. 

1’hey lay the blame on the poor little ones, 
sometnnes passionately enough, to divert it from 
themselves. Locke. 

2. Crime; that whidi produces or deserves 
censure. 

Wlio would not judge us to be discharged of all 
blame, which are contest to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and testimony, in wliose 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been ac- 
customed to seem small. ^ Hooker. 

1 unspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself, 

For strangers to my nature. Shakesp. 

3. Hurt. Not now in use. 

ITicrewith upon lus crest 
With rigour so outrageous he smit. 

That a large share it new’d out of the rest, 

Aud glancing down hia shield, from blame him 
fairly blest. Fairy Queen. 

4. There is a peculiar structure of this 
word, in which it is not very evident 
whether it be a natin or a verb, but 1 
conceive it to be the notin. To blame, 
in French a tort ; culpable ; worthy of 
censure. 

You were to blame, 1 must be plain with you, 
To part so slightly with your wile’s first gift. 

Shakesp. 

1 do not ask whether they were mistaken ; but, 
whether they were to blame in the manner. 

StUlingfleet. 

Now we should hold them much to bhme. 

If they went back before they came. Prior 

Bla'meful. [from blame and full] 
Criminal ; guilty ; meriting blame. 

Is not the causer of these timeless deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ^ Shakesp. 

BluiitwUted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord so much, 

Thy mother t<)ok into her blam^ul bed 

Some stem untutor’d churl. Shakes]). 

Bla'm BLESS. a€(j. [from blame.] 

]. Guiltless; innocent; exempt from cen- 
sure or blame. 

She found out the righteous, and preserved him 
blameless unto God. Wisdom, x. 5. 

The flames ascc'nd on either altar cienr, 

While thus the blameless nmid address'd iier pray’r 

Such a lessening of our coin will deprive great 
numbers of hlamekss men of a filth part of llieir 
estates. lA/che. 

2. Sometimes it is used with of 

\\ c will be blameless (f this thine oath. j 

Ji)shua, ii. 17. 

Bla'mblbsly. adv. [from blameless.] 
Innocently ; without crime. 

It is the wilful opposing explicit articles, and 
not the not believing them when nut revealed, or i 
not with that conviction, against which be cannot J 
hlameksly, without periinacy, hold ouL that wiW 
bring danger of ruin on any. liemmonmi 
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Blamelesnrbs. ft. t. [from biamr* 
less.] Innocence ; exemption from cen- 
sure. 

Having resolved, with him in Homer, that all is 
chargeable on Jupiter aud fate, they iiifor, with 
him, the blameksness of the infenuur a^^eut. Hamm. 

Bla mer. It. s. [from blame.] One thut 
blames or finds fault ; a censurer. 

In me you’ve hallowed a pagan muse, 

And denizuii’d a stranger, who nustaught 
% blamerso( the times tliey niarr’d, hath sought 
Virtues in comers. Donne. 

Blamewo'bthy. adj. [from blame and 
worthy.] Culpable; bJoraable; worthy 
of blame or censure. 

Although the same should be hlameuwthv, \ct 
this age hath forbom to incur the danger of any 
Biieli blame. Uoohti. 

To BLANCH v.a. [hlanchir, Fr.] 

1 . To whiten ; to change from some other 
colour to white. 

Vou can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

W hen mine is blanch'd with fear. Shakesp. 

A wav of whiting wax cheaply may be of uw' ; 
and weliave set down the practice of tradesmen 
who blanch it. Boifle. 

And sin’s black dye seems blanch'd by age to 
virtue. ^ “ Dryden. 

2. To strip or peel such things as have 
husks. 

! Their suppers may be bisket, raisins of the sun, 

I and a few blanched almonds. Wtteman. 

3. To slur ; to balk ; to pass over ; to shifr 
away. Not now in use. 

1 he judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 
and anas, to qualify treason : whereby every one 
might express his malice, ana blanch his daiwr. 

Bacon, 

You are not transported in an action that warms 
the blood, and is appearing holy, to blanch, or 
take for admitted, the point of lawfulness. Bacon. 

To Blanch, v, it. To evade ; to shift ; 
to speak soft. 

Optimi connliarii mortiii ; books will speak plain, 
when counsellors blanch. Bacon. 

Bla'ncher. n. s. [from blanch.] A 
whitener. Diet. 

BLAND, adj. \hlandus, Lat.] ; 
mild; gentle. 

In her face excuse 

Came, prologue, and apology too prompt ; 

Which, with olaitd words atwill, she thus address’d. 

Milton. 

An even calm 

Perpetual reign’d, save what the zephyrs bland 
Breath’d o’er the blue expanse. Thomson. 

To Bla'ndish. v.u. \blandior, Lat.] To 
smooth; to soften. I have met with 

* this word in no other passage. 

i Must ’i big all her wiles, 

I With blandish'd parleys, feminine assaults. 

Tongue-batteries, she surceas’d not day nor night 
To storm me over-watch’d, and weaiy’d out ATilt. 

Bla'ndishment. b. s. [feem blandish : 
blanditim, Lat.] 

1. Act of fondness; expression of tender- 


The little babe up in his arms heteiL ' 
lYdo, with sweet pleasure ninrt l nf , 

’Gdii smile. Svenser 

^ Each^dan«(fil, behold ^ 

2.Jj4PwordB; kind speeches. 

was both well and fair sjiokcn, aud would 
'kie strange sweetness aud blaiulishment of worri*^ 
' where he desired to cflcct or persuade any thing 
. , that he took to heart. Bacon, 

m. Kind treatment ; caress. 


JOl 
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Him Dido now witn btarMhment detains ; Life ma;ir be one great bUmkt wUbdi» thqogh not Liyer of bkmket^^ Jew, Shaken* 

But 1 suspect the town where Juno rrinis. Dtyd, blotted wiUi sin, it ^et withoot an^ohiiiabters of I ponh^ed them olt hi Hfery tyiiagogue, asTd 
In order to bring Uiote infidels within the wide grace or virtue, Hogm, eempelled them to Aab, 

circle of whi(ap«li commimitv, neither 5. The point to whicbananowii directed; „ * rft«m 1 

^ ^ • , k «» lo be more vieible, il ® a ^STod 

BLANK.fl4;.L6fanc,Fr.denved by Me- ^as marked with white. Nowdiauaed. ?****“ of God m impioua 


LAiMJh. aqf. loune, rr. aenvea oy me- 

nage from Amanua, thus: Amanua, Slander, 

albianicua, bianicus, hiancus, bianco. Whose whisper o’er the wi>rld*s diameter, i 

hlanicus,blanc^, blanc; by others. W .tl';t"iup»d“hS^“'"*' SMerp. 
blanc, which, m Danish, si^jfies Not used, 

ing; in conformity to which, the Ger- ITie harlot king 

mpy^a havc blanckcr to ahine ; the Is quite beyond mj aim j out of the ftlenk 
Ww^mn • nnd the EnffUsb. bleach 


ing; in conformity to which, the Ger- 
mans have blancker to ahine ; the 
Saxons, blaecan ; and the English, bleach 
to whiten.] 

I, White. 

To the blank moon 

Her office they prescribed ; to th’ other five 
Ibeir planetary motions. ^ MilUm. 


ilaASPHB'MER. gL a, [from hloapheme,] 
A wfieteh that speaks of God in imjnous 
and itmerent terms. 

Who was before a bUuphmer, and a persecutor, 
and iajmious. 1 

Bren that blatpkemer himself would inwarOT 
reverence his reprover, as he in his heart really 


1 have spoken for you aD my best, 

And stood within the blank of his displeasure, 

For my free speech. Shahetp. 

7. Object to which any thing is directed. 
See better, Lear, and let me stUl remain 
Hie true blank of thine eye. Shake^, 


2. WitWt writing; unwritten; empty 7b Blank, v.a, [from blank; blanehir, 
of all marks. Fr.] 

Our substitutes at home shall have blank charters, 1 . To damp ; to COnfuse ; to dispirit. 

wlf#>n thpw kntiw thnl men are rich. -e*. .t. 7 ti .i._ a 1 


Whereto, when they know that men are rich, Each opposite, that bknkt the face of joy. 

They shall subscribe them for large sums of gold. itfeei whatl would have well, and it destroy. Skak, 
.. , .1 T j • ^kem. Dacon must stoop, and shell ere long receive 

Upem the debtor side, I find innumerable wti- ^ discomfit, as shil quite despoil him 

e cs ; but, upon die creditor side, htde more than of all these boasted trophies won on me, 

OMUK paper. , i j. Adaistm. And with confusion blank his worshippers. Afilton. 

3. Pale; confused ; crushed ; dispinted ; u the atheist, when he dies, should find that 

subdued * depressed. remains, how will this man be amazed and 

There without such boast, or sign of joy, 4 . 1 Tillotson. 

Solicitous and blank, he thus began. Milton. 2, lo efiOCe; tO annul. 

Adam, soon as he heard All former purposes were blanked, the govemour 

The fatal trespass done by Eve, amaz’d, at a bay, and all that charge lost and cancelled. 

'Astonted stood, and blank, while hurrour chill * Spenter. 

Ran through his veins, and all his joints ’'jinx’d. Bla'NKET. If. S. [hlanchette, Fr.] 

But now no face divine contentment wears ; ^ woollen cover, soft, and loosejy WO- 

’Tis all blank sadness, or continual fears. Pope. ven, spread commonly upon a bed, over 

4. Without rhyme; where the rhyme is the linen sheet, for Uie procurement of 

blanched, or miss^. warmth. 

The lady shall say her mind freely, or the blank Nor lieav’n peep through the blanket of the 
verse shall halt for it. Shah^. To cry, hold ! hold ! Sh 

Long have your ears been filled with tragick The abilities of man must fall short on om 
parts ; or other, like too scanty m blanket when you 

Blood and blankverse have harden’d all your hearts. bed ; if you pull it upon your shoulders, you 

Adduon. your feet bare ; if you thrust it down upon 
Our blank verse, where there is no rhyme to sup- feet, your shoulders are uncovered. Tt 

port the expression, is extremely difficult to such Himself amoug the storied chiefs he spies, 
as are not masters in the tongue. Addison. As from the blanket high in air he flics. 

Blank, n. s. [from the adjective.] 2. A kind of pear, sometimes wn 

1.. A void space on paper. blanquet. 

I cannot write a paper full as I used lo do ; and To Bla'NKET. V. tf. [from the noun.] 
yet I will not forgive a blank of half an inch from J , To cover with a blanket. 

.. t X* I. My face ril grime with filth ; 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gamed: B/Wcetroylums; tie all my hair in knots. 

which has no prize marked upon it. 2. To toss in a blanket, by way of pei 
If you havc heard your general talk of Rome, or contempt. 

And of hi* friend, thm. it U lot. to Winfa Ah, oh ! he cry’d ; wh.t .toeet, what lane 

My name hath touch’d your ears, Skakeip, knows 

A heap of wS5b,'likVSriJ’i!??ne .nudl pri.e. W-hteing., and bh 


I impious aga. ItakeU 

»Mketp* Should aach bloMpnemer quite escape taa 

Because the insult ’s not to man, but God ? Fv 

^ Sheiterp, Bla'sphemoijs. [friim blaaphem^ 
irocted. It is usually spoken with the accent on 
, the first syllable, but used by MiUon 

dan^}^ with it on the second.] Impiously irrt- 

* verent with regard to God. 

L,:f O man, take heed how thou the gods dost move, 

. * To cause full wrath, which thou can'st not resist ; 

~ , Blasphemous words the speaker vain do prove. SlUn. 

troy. .3/iaK. dar’st thou to the Son of God propound 

receive worship thee accurst ; now more accurst 

For tins attempt, bolder than that op Eve, 

And mote blasphemous 9 I Mikon. 

^ nardly pass the streets, without liav- 

nna mat j^g jjjg ginteo with horrid and blasphemoue 
oaths and curses, TiUatson^ 

uuotson. gny wears the name of a 

Christian, or but of man, should venture to own 
govemour such a villainous, impudent, and blasphemous asser- 

Qcelled. tion in the face of the world, as this I South. 

Bla'sphemovslt. adv. [from bla*. 
lelywo- Impiously; with wicked im- 

^ verence. 

^ P Where is the right use of his reason, while be 
ment Ot would blasphcnumsly set up to controui the com- 
mands of tne Almighty I Swift. 


Bla'sphkmy. n. j. [from hlatphtme.^ 


The abilities of man must fall short on one side 
or other, like too scanty a blanket when you are a- 
bed j if you pull it upon your shoulders, you leave 
your feet bare ; if you thrust it down upon your 
met, your shoulders are uncovered. Temple. 

Himself amoug the storied chiefs he spies. 

As from the blai^t high in air he flies. Pope. 
2. A kind of pear, sometimes written 
blanquet. 


My face I’ll crime with filth; BLAST. 11. «. [from bl«] 

Blanket ray loins ; tie all my hair in knots. Shak. Germ, to blow.] 

2. To toss in a blanket, by way of penalty , ^ ^ /p ^ . j 

1. A gUSt OP puff of Wind. 

Ah, oh ! h? cry’d ; what .treet, what lane, but 

Our p«^n7.. pumping., blanketing,, and blow. ^ ^ ‘'“y ““y themwlve. to {dare.. 

. .... Pop'- Welcom..tl 


keep. L, A .» 

side BUuphemq, strictly and properly, is an offering 
re a- indignity, or injury, unto God bimselt, 

pave cither by words or writing. ^ ^ Ayliffe, 

irour But tnat my heart ’s on future mischief set, 
inle I would speak blasphemy, ere bid you fly : 

^ ’ But fly you must. ^ Shakesp. 

*ope. . goodness consists in a^ordance, and 

sin in contrariety, to the secret will of God ; or 
else God could not be defined good, so far as hit 
thoughts and secrets, but only superficially good, 
as far as he is pleased to reveal himself, which is 
perfect blasphemy to imagine. Hammond. 

BLAST, fi. a. [from bkept. Sax. blaaen, 
fc«k. Germ, to blow.] 


The world the coward will despise^ BLANKLY, adv, [from blank, "I In a 

. ... . .. . t. ^ i i_ X-i.. ‘.v 


When life’s a 6iank, who pulls not for a prize. blank manner; with whiteness; with 
^ a « X. 1 1 paleness ; with confusion. 

“ rillLABE. V. «. blaren. Dutch.] To 
She ha. left him bellow; to roar. Skinner. 

^.t^ttequitouuto-ut’dhln,. Bl^SPHEME. r. «. {blusphmo, low. 

i. A paplrii'igjlten ; any thing without 1. To apeak in terms of impipus iirever- 
marks or chaiMUHB. ence <n God. 


For him, 1 think not OQ Mia; for biadhoughts, | 
Would they were hianke, Hwt fiwly^with | 

Omission to do what is necessary, 

Seals a commission to ablank of danger. SkaSai^ 
For the book of knowledge fair, 

Presented witli an universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to roe expung'd and ras’d 

MUton. 


2. To speak evil of. 

The truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs’d, 

And does blaspheme his breed. S^iakesp. 

I'hose who from our labours heap tlieir board, 
Blaspheme their foeder, and foreet their lord. Pope. 
To BLASPiiE'ME. Vn ft. To speak bias- 
fheroy. 


Welcome, then, 

I Thou unsubstantial air, that I embrace : 

The wretch that thou host blown unto the worst 
Owes nothing to thy blasts. Shakesp. 

Perliaps thy fortune doth controui the ndiids. 
Doth loose or bind their blasts in secret cave. JPm^. 

Hirer ships were hurry’d by the soutfam blast. 
And on the secret shelves with fury cast Dryden. 

2. The sound made by blowing any instru- 
ment of wind musick. 

Ill peace there ’s nothing so becomes a man. 

As modest stillness and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate (he action of tlie tyger. (Skakeip. 

He blew his trumpet— the (uig^Hck blast 
Fill’d all the regions. Milton, 

The Veliiie fountains, and sulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful hUud, the signal of Uie war. 

Dryden, 

Whether there be two different goddesses called 
|$|SW, or one goddess sounding two difieicnt 
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]Ho »Br •Qoiniw eyS^tnftc^ffer be«tity, ^ 

^iSfl^iteisSsr r” ate 

irTio n|H| rntm oiast nor pnae. 

hidiiin funder fu vtate wawn, 

9, KW*>oik« to wither. 

trpMi this blasted heath you stop our way. Shah, 
Mm bahoki seveti thin oars, and blasted with 
thd diit^ttid, sprung up after them. , Genesii. 
She that like lightning shin’d, while her face 
lasted^ 

The e^^^gyr resembles, which lightnin^'had 

To his green years your censures you would suit, 
Not blast that blossom, but expect the fruit. Ih yd. 

Agony immixxi, incessant gaii, 
Corroding every utought, and blastii^ all ja 
X40Te’B paradise. Thonuofi 

iigure; to invalidate; to makd in« 
^)unoud» < 

He shews himself weak, if he will take my 
word, thinks I no credit ; or ma- 

4. RNt. 0^; to binder from coming to 
rnatiu^. 

This commerce, Jehoshaphat king of Judea en- 
deavoured to renew $ btit his eutertirizc was blasts 
ed by ilto destruction of vessels in the iiai tiour. 

Arbnthnot 

6. To confound ; to strike with terrour. 

Trumpeters, 

With brazen din, blast you tlie city’s ears j 
Make mingle with your ratt’liug tabounnes. 

Shakesp. 

Bla'stment. n, blast] Blast; 

sudden stroke of infection. Not now 
in use. 

Tn the mom, and liquid dew of youtlii 
Contagious blastmenU are most imminent. SItaJtes}), 

Bla'tant. adhi [blattantp fr.] Bellow- 
ing as a calf. 

You leam’d this language firom the blatant 
beast*!. Dryd. 

To BLA'TTIBIf «« n. [from blaterop l^t.] 
To roar; to make a senseless noise. It 
is a word not now used. 

She-fode at peace, through his only pains and 
etceifemtijikMluranoe, however envy list to blatter 
||i^sth0n. Spenser, 

OwmEEVTiON* n . «. [blatteratiOf Let. 
senseless roar. 

BXiaV. n, s* [a/6timi«s«] A small white 
river flih l roalled also a 6faaAr«. ^ 

BLAZE, n. i . [blare a toreh« SteiSU.] 

1. A flame; me nght of the flame; b^ati 
iimlies more the light than the heaL ^ 
liie main Mhie of it is pdkW^but a small Ung 
fbuld make hllanie again. Shakesp. CorihiSS 
**Thy throne Is darkness in th‘ abyn of Iteht, 
Jitime of gloiy thIlfofMs Hie sight. Jjfvden 
What groans of men Hil the martial Held ! 
Btor deroe a blase his daadng pile shall yield ! 
^ ftm'iil pomp shall io&ng Tiber - ^ 

9, Publication; wide ditfbsion of 
Vox. I, 


i« • ir4|Se nm^c ngra ft hone, 
ig froia the foreb^ 

, the noee. Ferritm^t Diet, 

iTe BiiAsb. f. %, l&om the noub*] 

. ’Toflame; todiw tbe.luAt of the flame. 

Thiyyqu may laBS % IwVppy watnunent 
for your king and country ; you snail not be a 
metew, or a hlaiiag star, Wt steUa jixa ; happy 
here and more hdppy hereafter. Bacon. 

The third fair mom now buald upon the main, 
Tlien glossy smooth lay all the Hqiiid, plain. Pope 

Tone obilf^uous. ^ 

1. To pMisb^ to make known; to spread 
fkr ania wide. 

The noise of this dght, and issue thereof, being 
blazed by tlm cutiiitry f >cot)lc to «ome noblemen 
iliereahmijts, tlmy camq thilher. Sidney. 

My words, in hopes to blaze a stedfast mind, 
This marble ciiosc, as of like tempci known.Strlncy. 

Tho^halt live, till v\ c can find a tiinci 
To blaSn^onr marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg jiardon of tliy prince, and cafi thee back. 

Sliakesp. 

When iieggars die, there arc no comets seen , 
The iteav’ns themselves blaze forth Use dCatli of 
t princes. Shakesp. 

But ns ent out, and begap to publish H much, 


Ma^k 


Milton. 


and to blaze abroad thp matter. 

ba^li muiiick ^eta to Hm 

Jpie |>eerless iieigwof her immortal praise, 
imkoiv lustre leads us 

Far beyond 

The sons of Anak, fammis'now and blaz'd 
' Fearless of danger, like a petty god 
I walk’d about. Milton* 

Whose follies, blaz'd about, to all arc known, 
And are a secret to himself alone. Granville. 

But, mor als, know, ’tis still our greatest pnde 
To bUae those virtues which the good wdnid hide. 

^Fope. 

2. To blazon ; to jjive an account of en- 
signs armorial m'' proper terms. ThUr 
is not now used. ^ 

This, in ancient called a flerceVned 

you should tlieu have MW it Uius: he tors a 
nerco, sdUe, between two derces, Mi Pmhiun. 
Bla'zeb^ ft. «. [from blaze.] IDne that 
spreads reports. 

Ctterers of secreu he from thence debarr’d. 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime j 
His larum-bell ml^ht loud and wide be heard. 
When cause requir’d, but never out of time ; 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. 

^eiusr. 

To Bla'zon. V. a. [blasonner^ Fr,] 

1. To explain^ in proper termSy the figures 
on ensigns armorial. 

l6ng Edward gave to them the coat of kttus, 
which 1 am not herald enough to item into S2ii- 
glisb. Addison. 

9.^ To deck ; to embellish ; to adorn. 
bUuons in dread smiles her hideous foim 
So lightuins gilds the unrelenting storm. Gej 

3. To disj^jr; to set to show. 

O thou goddess, 

Then divine nature! bow thyself thou bloten'st 


In these two princely boys t they as gentle 

nv 

4. To cSelmte : to set out. 




TO princely boys * tiiey i ^ 
phyrs blowing nelow the violet, 


As sephyrs blowing bei 
NdMkqming bis sweet 

. To celebrate: to 


head. 


Shake^i. 


One that excels the quirk of blazoning pensi 
And Ukih* essential vesture of creation, t 

BoM sU excellency. ^ 


Ffoespd unto Wms timt nM giinm iin^ 
taash oSwhM 1 <mglu to obsem 

2. Show; divulgarion; puU]Wmx« 

Bih this eternal dlosan must nbt be 
To earn of flesh and Mood. Shakesp 

9. Celebration; proclamation of some 
quality. 

I am a geiideman.-*-I’li be sworn thou art ; 

Thy tongue, t^ fiire, thy limbs, action and spirit 
Do giye thee ff^fold blam* Shakem. 

con oyer tneif pedigrees, and obtrude the 
blazon of their exploits upon the eompany. Cother 
Bla'zokry. II. #, xflNwftWsMn.j The 
aot of blAZoniitt. 

Give certain rules as to the principles of 51a- 
zonry. Peatham on Vrawk^. 

To Bleach, v. a, {hlteeken. Germ.] To 
whiten; coramomy^ whiten by ex- 
posure to the open air, 

W’Ucti turtles tread, and rooks and <Uws ; 

And maMens bleach their summer smocks. Shak. 
l|>hould I not^eek 

The olemeney of some more temp’mte clime, 

To purge my gloom ; and, by tlie sun refin’d, 
Baskin hb beams, and bleach me in the wind I Dry 
To Bleach, v. n. To grow wlute; to 
grow white in the open air. 

The white sheet bleaching in the open field. Shak. 
For there are various penances enjoin’d *, 

And some are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 
Some plung’d in waters. Dryd 

Tlie deadly winter aebes ; shuts up sense ; 

Lays him along the snows, a stiflen a owse. 
Stretch’d ouL and bleaching in the northern blast. 

^ Thomsm. 

BLEAK, ftoljf. [blac. blec, Sftxon.] 

1. Pale. ' 

2. Cold; diill; cheerleM. 

Intreat the North 

To make his bleak winds kiss my pardM 1bps, 
And comfort me with cold. ^ Shakesp. 

The goddess ihatitt rural shrine * 

Dwcll’st hero^with Fan, or Sylvan, by blest song 
ig every bkah unkindly mg 
the prosperohs growth of IbiB “*• 

dcsolafion presents us with notkhig bWAfsok 
barren prospects. Addit a i . 

Say, wfllye bless the bleak Atlantiok sbot^ 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more ? Fipe 
Bleak. ». «. [oliHriHi,, Stem his white or 
bleak colour.] A sao^ river flth. 

The bleah orflrMhwater sprat, is ever im 
and tiierefim Called by some the river v 
Hb back ia.of a pleasant, sad sea-water 
his belly vmite and shimng like the ipoui 
snow. BleoMLare exceHent'kieat, and ^ bdst 
season ih Aug^. IraiCoii. 

BufllJXNfiBS. n.k [Ikcwi Cflfl- 

nefls: chiliMS. 

TW^Mtiabkants flf Vtm Esmblk go ^«ds 
vrlUioutcomplaiMiiloCtbeweribMpItfle^^ as 
thr anniet of the norihem hmSleep Ike field 
altwinterr 'JMkim. 

y. «j/.. 

i chill. 

, shrubs the; 
ragged hills, i 

BLEAR. a(^^£Sla<r, 

1. Dimeai^ i^Imuii 

thtiUBt,*' 

It U a iwflltlwi ty 


Forbidding 
To touch t 




1. The fttbirdrAwiaf itr 
ofarms.^ m 




'ey., ajfect Mnmd 
Bacon. 

iftite power of calumny to bias t 


Lmetemim cxceii^y.^ djiapew. jjipM^^ty of an honest man, than of the blear 

3* To mfliflll flhout; to make pul)lpd||^ owl to oast scandal on the sun. L* Estrange. 

Wbat./e tlda but libeiUng agalhst tke Mm, ap His hkar eyes ran in gutters to bis chin ; 
AMMpiMiaf ouriiyuslioe every His beard was stubble, and his cheeks 

ft [from ' 

« wm. y * 


were thin. 
Drydcn. 

When thou sbalt see tlic 5/ear ey’d fathers teach 
Their sons this harsh and mouldy sort of 
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B £ fe# _ 

2. Dinj < 4 mcwv ia « that 

which igpkes ^Snuieas. 

fPim Itiiilt 

Mr li^ nk, 

Of pbwcr to cheat Uh^ h^IXi^ iUaihm, 

Aa 4 gtvc Jiff/lon, 

To BL£ 4 Ea tt #a [ftom the adjective*] 

1. Tp imk# 4 be VEaiiy, or »ore with 
rinvHm. ^ 

. toiunias fpeah of ldii}« and t|ie 5 iMr 04 
iMili •aec^dfil to aee faim. Shake^, 

The Dardanfan wires. 

Wkh hkffird risagei* eeme forth to new 

Til* issue of th* exploit. ^uiitoip. 

t^fhen I was yomg, I» tihe a la^ fixd, 

Waald b(gar my eyoB with oil, to stay from school 
Avene to painj. , « . Dryden, 

2 . To dim the eye% ^ 

This mar hiand frw a praMr laMiM ergo- 
men^ to bkar our eye§, aiii|i«V m ewoea In se- 
curity. «afrtf/i. 

BLK'ARXDNEjSi^ He t. [mu thorod.] 

The akate of l^eipg blmed^ pr diamed 
with rheoaa. 

The deflmfim faTKiig apon theedgef of the eye- 
lids, makes a hUwtdmm. Wmmm. 

To ButAT. V. [blMmii Sax.] To cry 

as adbeep, 

We were^as twinn’d lambs, that did frisk i* tli* 

And ^Sat the one at th* other* Sketkesp, 

Yoa may as wen use qdestiem with the wolf, 
Why^he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 

Shaknp.Merch, Venice. 
While on SWeet emss her bleating ehuff does lie, 
Onr happy iorer wede upon her eye. Moecommon. 
What bull dares bellow, or wbat sheep dares 
bleat 

Within the lion’s den f Drydtn 

Blxat« «. A [from the verb.] The ciy 
of a sheep or lamb. 

Set in roy ship, tniiie ear reach’d, where we rode, 
TIm bdlowing of oxen, attd the 
Of fleecy she^. Chapman." 

Blw* n. s, [hUen, to swell, Germ.] A 
hliitler, SkUner, 

fiM0. preterite and pgrticip, [ftom To 

bked!] 

Te $tm». «. u: fret / bled: I have 
bkdt [bkben, Saxom*] 

*611 lose bW; to wi 0 O with blood. 

mwardiy frv my kid, ^ l^aketp 
fiked, bked, poor country t 
mat tysanny, 4 ay tbou thy basis Sate ; 

For oooonesi dale Hot cheek thee 1 Shaketp. 




For ooddnesi dale imt cheek thee I Shaketp. 

AKny, aeoitthe seeing of otkdrt bked, or strau* 
ifthe^hSE^ tliasSlAlres ase ready to 

2. TodiesTiatentaMet. 

The lamh thy rihl dwnif to Nttd to-doy ; 
llad he thy iwipiiit, wottld aeakipomd play f Pope* 
do To lose blood medicinally; ali, 
far M fever. 

4 . To di^f as blood. Tt is 
pw thing that drops from somebo^^llll 
uMysL as hkod nw an animal, 

llmll bleed, and amber flew, 

glow. Pape. 

tMiulRbiklet blood; totiie 
Ulopd from. f 

’Dwt from a patriot of dMSngi^M 
Hare bled, ana purg’d me to a simple vote.Hjme. 
Ut&iT. I Basilful. It is used^ 
BbATE, I " ^tland, and the borderii^ 
counties. 

yb Bl.E'MISH. e.a. [from Wflwif, Jwniittf; 

fwan b/eme white, Fr. Skmner,] 

I. To mark with any deformity. 


couiA have bew n 

2. To defimM; to'ffet 
imutatidlf. 

! Not that my vane wo 

But yet if seme be bad# 


IkMikidf the {air; 
fwl|doiib»llbwaie. 

^ Ibfden. 
I dekmaticiii% endea- 
VfaturtimeoM^ied 


To cryl 


I Those, whe/heillieertel dekmatiem endea- 
vwte US flUa^faeur the eA^ted 
guilt of slandeir ana eetjniy. ^IfidUon. 

Bix'misb. fih lu jpcAn dtm ifmrb.] 

1. A mckk of ddrarmity; a sear ; a dimi* 
nution of beauty. 

As he hathcaosm a hlantih hi a laoi, ed fbatt 
it be done tb him again. XeeUfrut* 

Open k so from the eyelid, that yoa divide not 
that ; for, in so doing, you will leave atamediless 
bkmtih. Witeman. 

2. Reproadi; disgrace; imputation. 

That you have been earnest, should be no ble- 
mish or discredit at all unto you. Hooker. 

And if we shall neglect to propagate these bles- 
sed ditpositions, wbat others can undertake it, 
without some bktnith to us, some refleoSlon on our 
negligence ’ . I^att. 

None more industriouliy publish theblemthp 
of an extraor^naiy reputatiou,^ than such as lie 
open to the same censures ; raising applause to 
tnemseives, for resembling a person of an exalt^ 
reputation, thaogh in the blameable gprts of his 
waracter. Adduon. 

3. A 8(^1; tMpitade; til^; defimnity. 

First shall vktne be vi^, aft 4 muty be couS|ad 

a blemish, 

Ere that 1 leave with song of praise her praise to 
solemnise. Sidney. 




Su'NPBR. n.#. ibrnL} 


Live thou, and to thy mother dead attest. 

That clear she died from bkmuh criminal. FairyQ. 

Is conformity with Borne a blemuh unto the 
church of England, and unto churches abroad an 
omatnent ^ Hooker. 

Not a hair perished : 

On their sustaining garments miohlemitk. 

But fresher than before, Shaketp, 

Evaditc’s husband ! 'frs a fault 
TcQove, a hlemith to my iliought. ITalfrr. 

^atyour duty may no blemish take, 

I will myself your father’s captive make. Dryden. 

la mirth as this is capable of making a 
beanqy, as Uhlemiik,the subject of derision. 

Addison. 

To Blench. 9. ft. To shrink; to start 
back ; to give away ; not used. 

I’ii observe his looks ; 

I’ll tent him to the quick ^ if he but bkwh, 

1 know my course. Shaketp. 

Patience herself, what goddess ere she be, 

Both lesser blench at soflerance dian I do. Shdhet, 
i Ifold you over to our special drfft ; 

' Though somettnussyou do blench from this to that. 
As cause doth minisUT. Shaketp. 

To Blench, v. a. To hinder ; Xo ob- 
struct. Not used. 

The rebels besieged them, winning the even 
ground ou the top, by oarrying up great trusses 
,ef hay Asfose theni. to bknA the dmidants sight, 
l^pd dead thquffliM. Carew. 

■pBLEND, V. II. preleE I bhoied: an* 
blent, [blaiban, Saxon.] 

1« To mingle together. 

TIs beauty truly bletd, whose red and white ) 
Nature’s own sweet and CHunidg haud hiMt kWi 
on. ^ ^ fihak.j 

The mistien taught by the ancients is too slight 
or gross ; fbr bodies mixed according to thtdr hy- 
" potbesis. would not appear such tomagige eyes 
of a lynx, who woduTdlscem tnelnmants, if 
they were no oMw mw toingM# klhli 
butaotimkeA -A ^ Beyle, 

He had Ids tmd hKftdmi 

Bid love apd tijiito {deaf Pryden* 

2, To confound 


Blent. The ft Im 4 . 

Sw Blend. % . 

TbBiXIiS. v.a.prieumftm MfUffit* 
blaud or blut. [blej^ian, SnnD.] 

1 . To nuke happy; to praaper; Mbmt* 
ineoeasfuL 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 

It dropj>eth as the gentle rain of heaven 1 

Upon the place beneath. It is twiee Hm’d ; 

: It bUtseth him that gives, and him ihgtiakes. 

Shaketp. 

Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had lived a bkwed time : fijr, from this instant, 
Hiem is nothing serious in mortality. ^aketp. 
This kingdom enjoyed the j^atest cahn. and 
the fullest measure of felicity, that any peopm,m 
any age, for so long time together, have been 
Wetted with. Clarendon. 

Happy this isle, wUh such aheroh|ka; 

What virtued wells Ws loyal W«Mt , 

Waller. 

In vain with folding arras the yoikif islay’d 
To stop her flight, and strain the WAMk ; 
But she returned no more, to bleu 

O hospitable Jove ’ we tlius invoke, 

Bleu to both nations this auspicious hour. Dryden 
2 * To wish happiness to another ; to pro- 
nounce a blessing upon bim. 

And this is the blessing wherewith Moses the 
man of God blessed the dtiidreii of llrael, before 
his death. Deuteronomy. 

3 . To consecrate by a prayer. 

He hUued, and braksAmd gave the loaves. Matt. 

4 . To praise ; to glorify for benefits re- 
ceived ; to celebrate. 

Unto us there is one only guide of aU agents 
natural, and he both the creator and worker of 
all in all, alone to be bkued, adored, and honoured 
by all for ever. ^ Hotker. 

But bku'd be that great pow’r, that tiath us 
bkud 

With longer life than earth andksav'n can have. 

Daetm. 

6 . It seems, in one plaod dt Spenser, to 
signify the same as to wve: to bran*- 
dm; to Jhnrisk, This signification 
is taken fim an oM rite of oiar fitxnish 
ancestors, who blessing a field difeded 
their hands in quick succession wall 
parts of it. 

^ Whom when the prince to battle new addiest, 
And throat’ning high lus dreadful stroke did see, 
His spdUhqg blade about his head he Halt, 

And smote olf quite his right leg by the knee. 

!hAry Quien. 

Blb'sshb. parlicip. [fr^ To btess.] 

1 . ^flappy ; enjoying fdicity. 

Bieued are the barren. Luke. 

2. Holy and b^py ; blRpy in the fkvpnr 
of God. 

All generations shaU call tue blemed. letki. 
9 *, ,^ppy the jttys of heaven. ^ 
m^med are thesdw which die in dieliftC 

'BlvWed Thlrih. [cntcMf, L«t] The 

name of a plant. 


triiA 




BuE'sSBDMmi. fl'D 
1, H»pniei*i ^ 






For alpi ond not tiuthQn»iM feUiiw 

F* ^jSiinctitF* 

ISorthller happy U li« tote diatUl’d* 
Thai! (bBt» whteh, withiflng^^ tk 
wows, Uvea, and diet in 
S. Hoavenly ^ / 

It if lucb an oi|(k J 


^ I 

. JKNy- 
l e jwip" ^ > 
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'ItWmr! Boeor^WiBUtr: imtit, 
' Mm tl|#> tV^llaaiti^ 

[ n«d MOM, for any oaow MT On aa*uw 
of finiili* 

I complain^ to Oie o)|^ and Ibett 
who often fell the Mme mitforiiine, and 
etieeiieil U tome ot mtfk, 

2. .Ajg^/thing nippiiigi or blastiog. 

’WSin vott come m the proof onoe, ihe Aral 
bligM of thaU tgoit iaftdUhly itiip yon of all 
glory. X'JSitmfige. 


Of whole hand haihf^liMted aMLttd^ to 
blind aAiie eye* thntewlth? W it. 


[ bligM of noii 
JiWgloiy. 

Tt Buoht 


T« Buoht. v,a. ffrom Ibi noun.] 

1. To oorrupt wim minew. 

Hhb vapour be^ up along with it any noxious 


up along with it ai^ noxious «otouiwi wj 

Oa j;a«a¥C’i««j uuunim mmwmi it tbm bhuti yegetahfesa bhgbtt - 

It if fuch an ottk begun in grace, omntMi Mt, and it fotnetimei mjbriont even to BLtND« ft* ^ 

imiM?hiU)|iory,»aK*Mj»MSain<iradav^ mm. Wued^. i. Sognaflantf to hindor tJie iiollli 

4 . Dmne ftvour. 2. In ^janeral* to bUat; to hMIfor from goutcm^ b mw 

BlAiUS. fi. i. rfront Wm».] He that futility. andgemine; d^tycuti .Mimiovtf ^doiy. 

ui ni. «#»««• bleaainff* he that My countty mdghbtrtir* do nrt find H topos- under •onmoa.tomaxy words. Lattm^. 

Die^ or mves a messing, ne inai .ibie-to thinf of I? Itune horse they hare, wtW « to miriead the eve. «r the 

makes any tihing prosper. Wujgttd com, till they have run over In their *• oomei ^ w mineaa me eye, w mw 

When thou rcceivost praise, take it indiffer- minds all beinus. lacke, understainaing. ... 


2. To darken; to obscure to mem. 

derkiie« bhadi the aky, 
That OJlplieceivef a deeper djg^^ 

a. To darken the understanding. 

This mf1eiM>si)liMng, and fiiy day of gnes, 

i&»f^ss;d!sr.rk.. 

4. To obMtre Bw nnderstanding. 

l%e sute of the Mnw wmj hetwem os to en- 
deavouied, with ittlmhil* tS Mmd 


OlAiUS. fi. t. [fronr SfeM.] He that 
blesses, or g^es a blessing; he that 
makes any l£ing prosper. 

When thou receivost praise, take it indiffer- 
ently, and return it to God, the giver of the gift, 
or bikster of the action. Taylor. 

Ble'ssinq. 11. s. [from bleit.] 

1. Benediction ; a prayer by which hap- 
piness is implored for any one. 

2o A declaration by whi^ happiness is 
promised in a prophetic and authorita- 
tive manner. ^ 

The perion that is called, kneeleth down before 
the chf^ end tiie father layeth his hand upon his 
heady ot ner head, and giveth the hlemng. Bacon.^ 

2. il^nyqMhe means of happiness; a gift; 
advamllb; a benefit. 

Nor are his bkmngs to his banks confin’d, 

But free, end common, as the sea and wind. 

Detiham^ 

Political jealousy is very reasonable in p«rsofi9<‘ 
persuaded of the excellency of their constitution, 
who believe tiiat they derive from it the most 
valuable b/e«tngs of society. ^ Addison. 

A just and wise magistrate is a blessing as ex- 
tensive as the community to which he belongs ' a 
blessing winch includes ail other blessings whatso- 
ever, that relate to this life. Jtterbury, 


mfy counU^ mdghbotirs do ndt find It impos- 
sible to think of a Ikme horse they have, or ibeir 
blitted com, till they have run over io their 
minds all beings. Xccke. 

But lest harsh care the lover’s peace destroy. 
And rough^ blight the tender buds of joy. 

Let reason ^feach. igttieton. 

BLIND. a4j. |blinb3«»>D.] 


undw lOiM^Mtonniy words. Vtttnmgi. 

2. SomeAiiw to mulead the eye, er 
understanamg. 

These discourses set an opposition between bis 
Comniands and decrees ; making the one a bhnd 
for the execution of the other. Jhea'g ^ Piety, 

ITo Bl'inbfold. v.a. [fnnn b(^nd and 


1. Deprived of ai^t; wanting the aense jfoldJi To hinder from ieeingp blind- 
of seeiftg ; dark. ing the eyes. 

The blind mm that govemt Mi steps (beling. When th^ had bhn^blded him, they i^ck 

in defect of eynfpiocems advertisement of things him on the flee. Intkc, 

^Thfwo th^ilb, «K)u.ird with me In Bii'ndtom). [from the verb.] Hav- 


So were I eqoalrd with them in renown ! 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mteonides ; 
And Teresias, and Phineas, prophets old. 

2. Intellectually dark ; unable to ji 


ever, that relate to this life. Jtterbury, 

4. Divine favour. 

My pretty cousing 

Blessing upoa you 1 Sliakesp. 

I had most need of hUmng, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shakmp. 

Honour thy father and root|pr, both in word 
and deed, that a blessing may come upon thee 
from them. Ecrlus. 

He shall receive the blessing (rom the Lord. Psal, 

6, The Hebrewa, under this name^ often 
understood die presents which friends 
make to one another; in all probability, 
becaujB tliey were generally attended 
and compliments beKh 
fe^lmose who give, and those who 

Ca/met 

And Jacob said, receive my present at my 
hand; take, I pray thee, my blessing Uiat is 
brought to thee. Genesis. 

Blest, preterite and participle, [from 
MeesJ] 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest! 
Blest in % gemua, in thy love too blest ' fme. 

Blew. The preterite ttom blow. 

The rest fied into a strong tower, where, •celng 
no remedy, they desperatoly bUm up themielves! 
with a great part of tha caslle, with gunpowder. 

^ ^ Knollet, 

Bley ME, n, t. An inflammation in the 
Itai of a horse, between the soNFatidl 
the bone. Farrin^ptM^ 


ignorant: with to before that which is 
i unseen* 

All authors to their own defects are 6/md ; 
Hadft thou but, JaBus like, a fhee behind, 

To see the people, what splay mouths they make ; 
To mark tlicir fingers pointed at thy back. Dryd, 

3. Sometimes of. 

Blind of the futisre, atid by ftge nnhled. 

He pulls his crimes upstt Mi pe^tie^a head. 

Jkyden, 

4. Unseen; out of the publick view; 


isff the eyes covered. 

And oft himself he chanc’d to hurt unwares, 
Whilst reason, blent through passion, nought de- 
scried, « 

But as a blindfold bull, at random fares, 

And where he hits, nought knows, ami where he 
hurts, nought cares. OsiOtn. 

Who blindfold wallu upon a rivCT*i brim. 

When ho should see/has he deserv'd to swinir 

Prydeti. 

When lots are sbufHed together, or a mas SUna* 
fil4 casts a dye. wbat reason can he have to pie • 
mme* that he sball draw a white stone rather than 
ab^k? > StmOi. 

The women will look istto the state of tbo nafipl 
tion with their own cjieii, and be no longer lo<i 
blindfold by a male kpdatniO* Mditon, 


private : generally wiCi some tendency Bu'ndly. adv. [frpm ifiMS.] 
to gome contempt or censure. 1. Without sight. 

^ * .tv. MV > V Has given CydUfia to Oibelli^s bed. D 

5. Not easily discernible; bard to find; How ready seal fyr Interest ^ phrijh 
dark; obscure; unseen. dharge atheism on 

_ There be also knd hres under stone, ^ich 


flame not out ; but oil being poured upon them, « «r*lx . • j 

they flame out. ^ ^ Bacon. 3* Without judgm^ OT dMoSoiL 


^ Where else 

Shall I inform luy unacquainted feet 
In the blind ma^cs of tins tangled wood ^ Milton* 

Iluw have ise wander’d a long dismal night, ' 
Led through blind paths by each deluding light t 

Roscommon, 

Part creeping under ground, their journey bimdt 
And climbing irora below, their fellows meet. 

Dryden, 

So mariners mistake the promis’d gust. 

And, with full sails, on the blind rocks are.loat.JOy. 

A postern door, yet tmobserv’d and (res, ^ 
Joinjd by the length of a blind gallery, 
Tol»l&g’sclo^tledi JDryden, 

6, BUnd VemU, [with chymists.] Jltich 
hav^ no opening but on one * 

To I^LIHB. V, a, [from the notixiyj , 

I. To make Uind; to 4aprivC«BiiK 

You nimbte llchtniilgs, dlHadrlMkiSPpmi 
Into licr scomftu eyes 1 ^ 


How seas, and earth, and rihi, aad active flame, 
Fell ibrotigh the migh^ veld ; msdi M their fall. 
Were hlmly gatheiSd m tMl fondly ball. Brydcn. 

BumdMXh‘ 8 «it *. A in 

v^hich some ««» til' to hSM hih eyes 
covered, aod Ittdsl' ottt Ui^aa|||L;^e 

ik lO tkeloariiMf^ 

Wa Im ; 

ln^|||i3| H Hudshrm, 

my eyes again ; but surely 
I W liuicies 1 play at hlmdman's buff with him ; for 
^ be thinks 1 never have my eyes opeij.SKEif^jleis. 

Blindness, n. $, [from blind,] 


H -4 j 1- Want of aight. 

; tedapriVEiBinn I will smite every house of tiie people with 

iilas, dS^OttrlMwPlieB hlindneu, zSSkmiah, 

cil ^ ^Sahpp: 2 Ignorance ; intellectual darkness. 
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111! flic M ‘It «$ hom of ravage bnx <1 
T^iit with Ihs( til >u^hts, trt miv f lui I lu^sUii 
And kc])t fiutn lookiii^ ini tlu lulitMnm dii> 

*>jn nsn 

Nor run wc c ill il r li k , avIk m h it v ( ( 1 u t , 
follv M \ hlnulnesii (>u\s touldnfiis Ihnf > i 
■\\ 'u Mvm \« r wc woull proi M«s i <1 tlist 
sni)())i »(1( iH, Wf fall inisditlv iiif dnkit s mil 
<l>!lii iiltK s, ati 1 lari ilisontr ik tin ig intlu i l» it 
om own ss and imiornnct / 

Bli' NDNiiin. «. A. [uto/u/f7/ja ] A 
plant. 

Bij ndsidf. w. s. [fiom /f/ifttl and AiV/t 
Weakness, ioiblc, MCdk part. 

Ill Is 1 ^iiut I ]o><.r of Inmsi If , tins mom of 
his blinds) h'i tin bcstul nit n I fear, art n I 
willimit tlu in Sat// 

Blinovs oKM n. s, [ascifta, irom blind 
anti u arm ] A small vjper, called like- 
svi'sc a slow worm; believed not to be 
'venomous. 

\ou sji nltd siukts, viitb double tongue, 
llioinjy 111 (L bogs, be not sun. 

Newts »nd / Itndnorm^, do no wrong , 

I onit not mar oiii fnir\ i|iKtn Shnhsp 

lilt gri at( I slow Worm, calltd also tin blind 
V nni isttimionlv thought to be blind, bit anst 
( f tlu littlcm ss of his f \t.s (lieu 

7b BLINK. I w. [blincLn, Danish.] 

1 To wink, or twinkle with tin* eyes. 

So pnliiuk US li om ( 

T I in till otiu r wi n a spv 
111 it to ti< j> ill tlu om to think 

I li illur hhtid, 1 olh strove to blink IltuUlnas 

2 To set obstiml} . 

VMnt sJurt' tin portrait of a ideol 

iSliakt^) 

Sw( ( t and 1 ( 0 < ly w til, 

Sh H nil th\ (hink, ti bhnl through w itli niim. 
MiK Sh tJ tsp Midsiiminei ^t^fil s Uifum 

III I UK such ts might his soul fiiot 1 mu 
Dll IS* wa blmkiufi and oik kg w is I imt Vp 
Blink AIM), n s. [fiom bfttik] 

1 Or e tliat has bad e} es. 

2. Sotm tiling: twinkling;*. 

In SOUK f nts wp su luiu^ gl iiu us nidimi 

I I nl st n*', in ollu rs fi w of in> ri nrk il Ic grtaU 
1 1 s 111*1 in sonu Horn hut hind a rds imlohstuK 

OIK ^ Jlaktudl 

BUSS n s, [bhpp«, Sa\. from bli<Sapi in, 

to U, lUL J 

1 1 hi Iiij^ht st degree of baj)pim*ss ; blcs- 
seduess felicity: gem rally u^cdol tlic 
l)ap])jness ot ble‘sed souls. 

A niglits StMoiii h uh witiu ssul of hiinsclf 1 
ini tlu w IS , Ui was 111 it kadi Ih n*. from inis* 
in<o bUss Hi tin 

Diiii sadiKss did not snnt 
i h it tinu Cl h >>li il s isag* •* iit iiuv d 
With pd), viohili*! nut iheirbUs ]\Jdlon 

\\ ith mi 

All ills Kill I m d nils dwt II, injo> and bliss 

Milton 

2 ft Ik dy in genera). 

Coi lili Ki, ( IK iiiii>tance !<* n t the thiug, 

Bl S.S \ thi simf 11 snhjLi t or in king Pope 

Bt I SSI 1 1 ///// [fiom bli6S and full,] 

I ull ot ]o\ , happy in the highest degree. 

'V 1 1 l^ffnn 11 .. in ih il si i of blis jut joy, 

XIo nbo^t forg t i a!) If Qncen 

The two saddeat ni.rcdi nl« ml ill an depri- 
vation of the fihugfttf vision Hill 1 ision efface 

Hammond 

Uc ipni^ iinm )it d fruils I ^ I u Ik i, 

Dili ifi iriipli 1 ) » > , uin\ ull dlovi , 

1 j blu f li sf In I ii Mihim 

K 1 pf K I till ‘•h ill ill* u i dlls// sfnl d lyn, 

^od su d th SI It ironi lit* I v I v i v Pope* 

I I 111 t'u fii 'll I tis till m 1 n 

N ir I 1 ish to sport in \V ind i r s / / / d pi nn^ 

PtjH 

1*1 ! ssu LLY. adv* [from blissJuL] llap- 
pil). 
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BussfiLNLSS. fi. tf. [from blmjul* 
Tlappimss, fulnesn of joy. 

In Blissovi. V n* To caterwaul; to be 
lustful. J)ut* 

BLlSfLR. ». s [Jihtysicr^ Dutch.] 

1. \ pustule formed ty raising the cuticle 
from the cutis, and filled with serous 

blcKid. 

In tins slitt she gallops, iiij.lil by night, 

() cr I idles bps, who strait on kisses dieani, 

W liK h oft tlu angry IVLtb with hlistns pi igin s, 
3 jll nise their breaths with Awcctincats tuiiUd nn 

Shakt 6/1 

T found a great blisln drawn b\ flu garlic k, but 
built cut, winch run i good deal of water, but 
lilli d again by ni xt ni^lit limplt 

2. \nv swelling made by the separation 
of d film or skin from the other parts. 

I poll the lilies there rise Ih a tumour like a 
Hi in hat on 

To Bli'sj fr. V* n [from the noun.] To 
rise in blisters. 

It I jiroit IioiKMumilb li t in\ tongni lilisln , 
Aiul m v< 1 to ni> rt d l<»*)k d angtr b* 

Ihi truin}>et my iiiori Shuki^i 

I mbruc ihi knus with loitliing hands 
hii h IdiOn will n they t*)ue h thee l)i ifdni 

7bBLlSllR I 17. 

1. To raise blisters by some hurt, as by a 
burn, or rubbing 

r ook, lure conus i iic *i gentlewoman of iiiim 
ho f dlini: in tlu f' iw of her own \ outh, 

Hath bltsuPd iu r n ]> irr Shnkup 

2. To raise blisters with a medical inten- 
tion. 

1 bhslt rid t\u li^s ind tlii^hs Init w ib too lati 
he lilt il howlin, If isnn m 

BLITIIC. adj [hhbe, »Si\on] (xay 
any , ineriy, jovous, spughtly, mirth- 
ful 

AVc hiic alw it one eve fixed upon the conn 
tenmee of emr eu< lines, md, ii cording (o tlu 
biiiln oi hi ivt ispi ct thi re of, our otlu 1 1 \ i slu w 
ith some other suitable token cither of ilislike *m 
approbition Hod n 

J he n sigh not so, hut li t the m go 
And be >on hhthi and bonny Shal isp 

for tfiU fur female troop thou saw st, tint 

SI t III li 

Of godiksM s so blithe, bO smooth, so p i\ 

\ et i nipt \ of all good Milt n 

III wljoin flu wily adder, hlithi ami cl ul 
Llllprfs^’ fill WH\ isH id>, md not Ion,, Mdun 
And the milk mud singcth hlillu, 

Ami 111* mower whets ln> sevtlu Miltm 

Slionid he n turn tli il troop so blithi and bold 
PrecipitiiU in fear, would wing their flight 

/^7)< 

Bliihly. [from Wif/tt .] In a blithe 
manner, 

Bli'ihnfss. ) w. f [fioui blilbf*] 
Bli riisoM FNLSb./ Thc quality of be 
ing blithe. 

Blitilsoml adv. [from bldbi,] Gay, 
cheerf'til. 

fiosti hi isis di f il i 

Thr hitihsinu \i ii iii * s ol thin sliriii 11 il finits 
An widow el ]*hili} s 

To Bi oA I . r. a, [piolwbly from blou J 
To swell, or make tutgid ''^itli wind it 
has ?//>», an intensive ])Utic]e. 

Ills Hide essays 

1 iKoiiriLi hi 11 iiid bloat him up with nrarse, 

111 it he mis Li t more bulk be ton he efii s 

Hivdui 

Till strutting |iettiei)at smooths ill dislnu ti*>'iv 
hvels tin 11 iditr with the eUaghter 1 lannol 
but hi fronhied to sec so inn y well sha{ ed inn » 
cent virgins bfouted up* and wHtldiingup and e’own 
like big bellied wouicu. Addition 
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To Bloat, v* n. To grow turgid. 

It a person of u firm c* nstitntion htgnis to bbmt, 
from being wurin grows cold, bis fibu« grow 
weak. Arhutlnurt 

Bloat. Swelled with inlemjKr- 

anee; turgid. 

1 ho bkyrt king. Shakiyi Hamkt 

Blo'atcdnbss. n, s. [from bioat*] Tur- 
gidness; swelling; tumour. 

I assituele, la/iness, btoaiidm^i, and scorbuticai 
sjmls, are s 3 mptoiiis of wi ak fibre s Aihiithnot 

Blobblr. n 8. [from bioh.] A word 
used 111 some counties for a bubble. 

Lbire swiiunu Hi ako in tlu set i lound sliniy 
sul)s*aiut , e illed a blohbn, ri puled noisome to tlic 

fisli Cuiew* 

Blo Biiriu IP* If. 8* [from blob, or biobber 
and ItpJ] A thick lip. 

llie*> mike a wit of th* ir insijnd friend, 

Ills bloldinltps tuul be* lit brow s lo nmi ud Vivd 

Blo'bi IPPFD. Having swelled 

Bl.o BBi RI 1 PPi I) f or thick lips. 

A bluhlnlippid shi II, sieincth to hc‘ a kind of 
mussel (new 

His person di fonm <1 to the highest elegne , 
fl itnosed, und h/ol iinlij jid I I •change. 

BLOCK, w V. [bioh, Dutch , bloc. 1 r ] 
1. Ahcavypuccof timber, rather thick 
than long. 

2 \ ina'Js of matter, 

llumrs ij) ih *isis lonsist'' of a groiipf of 
hpim s cut in the smu II i) ui mnblt,anil ris- 
ing one d)o\e an th* i Addinm 

3 \ 1 'ia‘J‘^y bodv . 

Siinll e tii'.es sk si Hii i nt to m ike a man nn- 
e is\ whin pri it mi ik n t in thi way for 
wintet ill (I h i ilsimnlli ituBliaw butp* 

I. \ Hide pitti ol unite 1 ' in contempt, 

Wlun b\ tl h Ip t wed es uid beetles, tH 
ini II 1 I [ tt M t ( tilt mik t s tut tri e , yet* 
ift* 1 ti I I ill 1 1 rill list I t f >rlh Muli a diMiie 
hi / n i tiH) t 1 1 Mieiit seiui ifsilf from 

hi in., * itMi !»> w in ^ Stdlingjled 

5 lliejuen of wood on viliich lints are 
foimed ‘^onit ol*! wiiUis use block 
lor the h it it si If 

II w « n s 1 is f h I UT IS I hi 1 I In >11 of Ins hut 
itivMilin ( wi'itlu lexth/oi/ Sliidasy 

(> 'I lie woo 1 on which cinninds arc bev 
)k ided. 

S nu „uii(llluse trot rs I tin f ekofdialh, 
ills n li n bed nil m Id* i up I hu tlh 

Shuhe^ 

\t th tusj nt 1 f ’ d 1th 1 nil mg 
I inl nit 1 liH I L id * i*. i pi Ji r)i l/tl I ^Mitly 
(Ik u In h ard )‘'idi aid sud, 1 his liitii nit 
* tie 1 dill h I Mil. JUuiU 

I li *1 n 1 nil tin m i 

J vi n lioin tin h 1 ill n In llu / / x ^ Di ifdtn 
7. An ob lnK tioii ; a stop. 

t in In *Mi tin nu tint tlu sufftrni» fut 

iipliKfUMu s 111 Mil li )i i\ wluMi lit sens 

us I nil s t Ml It ihiti e iiin i . / / i /v iliouph in 
oin w i\ tw t p nil tlj.ht Ihi Ilf of rtity 

H. A sea teim for a piilh. 

H. A blockhead; a fellow ii maik able for 

lit f Ml lie 1 1 ill s( f whin tin l,‘*i d 

Ci (Ml d mil 1 I n h in s m I u i ii r too<l 
linn lull lx m he i t , ai <l j i ne to ull i v ill , 
In I u lids Daunt 

W 1 n iMi 1 1* s hloih win tlu> would they 

I) t { 1 iL ijhtdisp jnihnidHf 

To Ti/x K 1 * a [bloqnci , Ir j 

I. lo^hutiip, to inclose, so as to hin- 
d( J ( gn ss, to < bstiiKt 

111! Slit *• il(mltf(ui sIk uid m mIk r by rr>- 
cronse of di uuniou m r i y hh < I mg of f r idi , ii ive 
it m tlu ir powii to II nt or unnov ( laiindan 

im 
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Tli.'v hlccU tW rastle kft|>t by Bertram ; 

But t)iey cry , I^own with the palace, fire it 

Dryden. 

2. It lias often up, to note daitsure. 

Hcroninu‘iul it to the governor of Abingdon, to 
send so»iu‘ troops to hU>f^ k up, from infesting tlje 
gie.it road. Clarendon. 

I’lie abbot taises nn army, find blochs up the 
town (.Ml ilie side that faces mb (Ummuons. Addison. 

Bloi u- HOUSE. «. $. ffroiii block and 
/tottsc.] A fortress built to obstruct or 
block up a pass, commonly to defend 
a lianiour. 

His t idr. nice is guard<‘d with hlflch houses, and 
that on the to\vJl*^ sid(' foifi/ie«i with ordnance. 

Cami\ 

H' ( bester w.'iter nMcbetli far within tlie land, 
and is undej tlie iwtcctioii of some hlock-housr^. 

Rah 

Block-tin. n. s. [from block and tin,] 
So the tradesmen call that which is 
pure or umnixed, and yet unwrouglit. 

Hoyle. 

JH.ock A Dic. n, .V. [from block.] siege 
carried on by sliutting Op tin* j)lace. 

'I !.{' eiieiuy ^^.ls necessiutul ^liolly to ubaiidon 
f 1 e h{ '( hull' (jf (disc n/.* 7 nll< ) . 

|{(Miii<l tiu' go'ldess Kill 

Hroud h.its and hoods, ami < .t)is, <i s.iliie slio.tl ; 

1 liK Iv, .tiul more thu k , tin* IiI.k i. hlochadc evtiMids. 

/’()/»( . I 

To Block a' I )K. r. n. [from the noun.] 
To slnil up by obstruction. 

Huge hiiles oi lUitrh clolli hhu'huk tin dofi, 

A hundred o\t n al yom lt*\( e lo.u. I’opr. 

Blo'ckheaI). n, .V. I from bloik and licafl,] 
a stu})id fellow; a dolt; a man without 
p.arts. 

'S mil wit wilt not so soon md ,is aiiollu'r iiian’s 
will ; il isstroiiii^v wi d (mI up m .i him Hu it(L>ih>ik. 

We i(il\ sit hho siupi I /'/oc/l/w f(./s, 

Oui li.iiid> eoiiiiiiilte(l to OUT |wi( kels Iltulihrtm. 

A hliH'khrmI mbs bis lliou|>lilless skull, 

And ill. inks his st.iis lie was not liom a tool. /V»/ie 

Block iiKADKi). aflj. [from blockhead,] 
Stupid; dull. 

.S.i^s .1 hhukhcadcd boy, tlu'se ari* villainous 
creatines. ///'sOoui'e. 

Blo'ckj.sii. adj. [fnnu block.] Sui])id; 
dull. 

i\Llkc .1 loll hs , 

And, bv (Im ree, let him Kuh t|a\ diaw 
1 ho foil tti fight with IJci tor. Shah'cp. 

Blo'ckoiII LY. r/r/c. Jrmn block Uh ] In 
a stu[)id manner. 

Blocki.minkss. n, 8, [from blockish,] 
Stupidity ; dulnes.^^. 

Blo'm A HY. 71. ;y. The first forge in the 
iron mills, through which tile metal 
])as.scs, after it has been first nu'ltcd from 
the mine. Diet. 

BLo'NKivr. n, s. [1 &up])ose for blanket,] 

Oui hlmktt li\ei y la (Mi all too sad 
For thilki* same reason, wlun all is vclad 
VYith ph'as.ince, ” Sp<a.ser. 

IM.OOl). n. s. [bhm, Saxon.] 

J. Tlie red litpior that circulates in the 
bodies o(‘ animaks. 

I’mU Ih'sb, witli llu' life tlu'ieof, which is the blond 
t'M'u oi, shall >im not cal. (.icmsi'i. 

2. Child; progeny. 

Wt*'ll DO more meet, no more see one anofhci . 
Hut ;icl thou art my llcsh, m> hlmul, iiu d.iu'.ditei 

Sluikesp 

3. ramily; kindred. 

As m.ih\ .ind as well liorn h/oods as tho.se 
Stal'd 111 hisf.ut , to contiadict his claitu. Shakesp, 

O ' wli.ii lit happim "'S is it to find 
A fneiul ul mu own hlm>d, a brother kind ! Waller, 
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According to the common law of England, in 

. adiiiinislrafions, the whole is preferred to the 
half blood. A^hjfe. 

4. Descenf; lineage. 

F.fiithcts of ilattery, deserved by few of tbem ; 
and not riinninu in a AAW, like the perpetual iren- 
tleic'ss of the Ormond faiiiiiY. Drydcn, 

5, Blood royal ; royal lineage. 

'I'hey will almost 

(lire us n prince o’ th’ blood, a son of Priam 
In change of liim. Shnkesp. 

(). Birth ; high extraction. 

I am a gentleman of bkfod and bnmiing. Slink. 

7. Murder; violent tleath. 

It will have blood; they say, hUml will have 
blood. Shakr<sp. 

The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me 
from the ground. Hen i\. JO. 

8. Ijfe. 

When w'icked men h.ive .slain a righteous per- 
.son in bis own liousi-, upon his lied, shall I not 
therefore now reijuire bis blootl at your bund 

Samuel, iv. II. 

f). For blood. Tliough his blood or life 
was at stake: a low’ phrase. 

A Clow lay b.itti ling upon a muscle, and could 
not, /(>r his IdiHid, break the shell to come at the 
fish. ‘ L'Kstratif^c. 

10. The carnal part of man. 

Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 
iiut my F.tihei whiili is in lieavcn. Matt. vvi. 17. 

1 1 . 4 'em per of mind ; state of the passions. 

I W ill you, gient .sir, that glory blot, 

In Cold hlmid, wliii h you j/.iin’d in liot.-' Iludibrns. 

12. Hot .spark; man of fire. 

'fbemws put di\ CIS young btondx into such a 
furs, fbc atubassadois weie not, willumt peril, 
to Ik miUa m d. Bacon. 

18. Tlic jtiicc ofanv thing, 

IL wa^lied ill iimentsiii wine, and hi-, chillies 
ill tin ///»»<> / of •>! ij»^ s. f#ewc.s'»s, xli\. 11. 

lo V, a, |(rojn the noun.] 

1. 'Po stain with l)lood. 

'riicn all appioach the slain with vast surprise, 
And •'( *M ( M'cuic, iea»'h tmt tlicir spears afar, 
/\ml hloo I then poinl**, to proNC their parliuMship 
111 w at. ^ Drtfdcn luddrs 

IK’ was blohiid up to Ins ellaiws by a couple of 
Moms, whom be butchered with bib own imperial 
bauds. Addison. 

2. To enter; to enure lo blood, as a hound. 

I'aiiei than fa'o'st, let none < \cr sas , 

'I’hat yc wen bbhtdid ni a yielded pn s. 

Spt nstr's 

8. To h/oodi is sometimes to let blood 
lucvlically. 

4. Iieat ; to exasperate. 

\\ III II 'be fa( ulfies inti'llci f iiai arc in \ii!f)ur, 
not dKiKlud, oi, as It weie, b\ the atlec* 

turns. Boren's Ipoplo/npp/is 

fiy this uuMiis, matters gn w moie ex.ispciutc ; 
flic niiMliary ioices ol huiK'liaud F.ulIisIi wre 
iuulIi lilothkdom ai.,aina niotlicr. iWoa .' Hi a. \ ll. 

Bloo D-iioLTKUKii. (idj | from blood and 
bolter,] Bloinl sprinkled 

I he blood hollo'd HaiUjU i smii s ujuui me 

Uiichitfi, 

Blood-hot. adj. [from Llovd and hot .] 
Hot in the .same dcorta' with blood, 

A good piece ol bi(a«l hi*'t to lie <.iten, w.ll 
gain time to oatm the btei bbki i hot, w liich ti.ei, 
he ma s (Iriiik ly . I u.-/.. 

To liLooD-i.i'. r. r. n. [from blood and 
lit.] 'To bleed; lo open a\einmetli- 
citiall}’. 

'I he .h\ le is not peifet tty assimilated into Idood, 
hy its ciK ul ilimi thiMU"h the Iuiil'-. us is known 
by e\pi I iiiieiits m blmid uUui};; Ai buth.oiiAluncnts. 

r»Looi>-Ll!.TrKJt. n. s. [from OlooU^ict,] 
A pblcbotomist ; one tliat takes aw’ay 
blood medicinally. 
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Tins mischief, in aneurisms, proecedelh from 
the ignorance of the hhml-leUir, who, not coiisi- 
dering tlie errour commiUed in letting blood, binds 
up lliC arm carelessly . HW/nuri. 

Bloodstone, n, s. [haniatifrs : from 
blood and stone.] The name of a stone. 

There is a. stone, which tliey call tlie hlood-slotit , 
which, worn, is Uioiighf to he good foi tin m tliat 
bleed at the nose; whidi, no douhf, is hy asfric- 
tiori, and cooling of tlie sj'irits IWor 

The hloiylstonc'is green, .sfioMml with a lirighi 
blood red, H C(>aio<r«/ on i'o'.sil’i. 

Blood-thirsty, adj. [from blood .md 
thirsty,] Desirous to shed blood. 

And liigli advancing liis btood-thirsliiJd.oH, 
Struck one of those deformed beads. Fain/ Qum n. 

d’lu; image of (KkI the Idood-thirstu bavi u t, 
for God is charity arul mercy itself. Raliigh's Ik l. 

Bl()od*vks.sel. [from and tvr.sf/.] 
A vessel appropriated by nature to the 
cotiveyance of the blood. 

'J’be skins of the fortbe.ul wire (‘vtiemcly lo<:tfi 
and thick, and bad not in iIumu auv hloid-ns • I, 
tliat we were able to dibcuver .{dilison's ^te'nte'. 

Blo'odflower. n. s, [luimantha , [..'d,] 
A plant. 

Bloodoui'ltyness. 71, s. [from blood 
and gnilty.] Murder; llu' crime of 
shedding Ifiood, 

And were there rightful caii^e ofdilTen lut, 

\ et were ’t not better, fiiir it lo accoid, 

'J'ban with hlml^inltitiM to lieup (dlencc, 

And mortal vengeance join to eiime .ihlimrM ' 

7rtoyKh,(fi. 

Blo'odhouni). n. s. [from blood atal 
hotind.] A hoiuid that follow-s by tlie 
scent, and seizes with great fiercciie.<^s, 

He.ii this, hear tliis, thou tribune ot tin* peoph ' 
Thou /ealoub, publick hUHidhoiind, Ite.ir and melt ^ 

I)i odert. 

WluMcare tlu’se rav’niug bloodhniouls, llmi jun- 

SlU* 

In a full cry, gaping to swallow me ' 

Sinilhtriii's Inn Adult. 

A bloodhound will follow the trat k of the per** ii 
he ]>ursues, mid all houndb flic p.irheiihu gai.ie 
they have in chare Arhultinol on .il n ' t,u. 

And though the villain ’seapi’ a v li K*. l.( Im Is 
Slow ACiigeance, Wka a. hLotlhoimd. at Ins In ( 1 

d(. 

Blo'odh.y. adr. [from bloody.] \uili 
di'<position to shed blood ; cruelly. 

I told tIu’ pui^ui\ant, 

As too triumjdnng, how mine iMiemu's 
To day at Ihuiifrel bloohhi weie Imtchi'i’d 

V.( 'u p. i'iiclnirti lit. 

I’liis d ly llu poet, ni< hii d, 

Has made me die tull Mue against niy mind. l\ ed, 

Bld'odink.s.^:. tt. s. [from bloody.] Tlie 
state of being bloody, 

Tl will manifest itself hy 'a^hUhvime^: yet fC'iue- 
tiiueb tin scull i.s so thin* us not to admit of any 

Sluirp'i SicpitM. 

Blo'odless. adj, [£vom blood.] 

1 . Without bliKxl ; dead. 

He ( heel’d niy sorrows, and, for sums of {gold, 
I'lic bloodless carcasb of my lieCtor sold. 

Drydens /Emit/. 

2. Without slanglitser. 

\Vj« blingB ruin where it bhoultl amend ; 

But beauty,* with a bloottbss comjm st, finds 
A welcome .sov’rei'jniy in iiuiisl mnids. Walitr. 

Rlo'od.sh ED. 71, .V. [from blood and shtd.] 

I. 41ie crime of blood, or niunlcr. 

Full many misiiiuts h li.iw (uul wrath , 
iM'hoired blmiddiid, mid tumultuous stiite, 
I'nmaiily unndei , .md uiiilniliy •'Catli. Ftnrif Q 

.Ml 111111(1(1“. p.'i'.t <io Maud ( xcus’d in this , 

And tills ‘u bolc, and bo uiimaitliubic. 
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Sh*ll prove a deadly bloodshed Init n jest* 
'Exanpled by tiiis beiiious spectacle. 

i^kesp, KikgJohn. 
A nian, under the transports of a vehement rag^'* 
u different judgment upon murder and 
\loodshedt from what he does when his revenge is 
over. South. 

2. Slaughter; waste of life. 

So by him Cmsar cot the victory, 

Throo^i great bloodshed, aud many a sad essay. 

Fairp Queen. 

Of wars and bloodshed^^and of dire events, 

1 could with greater certainty foreteJ. 

Drydens Tyremnic Love. 

Blo'odshrdder. 9t. $. [from bloodshid.] 
Murderer. 

He that tuketh away his neighbour's living, 
slayetii him , and he that defraudeth the labourt'r 
of liis hire, is u hloMedder. EccIiul xajtiv. 

Blo'ojjshot. [from Mood and 

BLOoDSHOTTEN.f shot^ Filled with 
blood bursting from its proper vessels. 
And that the winds their beUowing throats 
would try, 

When reddening clouds reflect his bloodshot eye. 

Garth. 

Blo'odsucker. n. t. [from blood and; 
suck.] 

1. A leech; a fly; any thing that sucks 
blood. 

2. A cruel man ; a murderer* i 

God kec[) the nrince from all the pack of you ; 
A knot you arc ol damned bloodsuckers. | 

Shakesp. Richard 111. I 
The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a 
blo(Kisurker, a murderer, ana a parracidc. Hayward. 

Blo'odwit. n. $. A fine anciently paid 
as a compensation for blood. 

Blo'odwort. n. s, A plant. 

Blo'ody. adj* [from blood.] 

1. Stained witli blood. 

2. Cruel; murderous: applied either to 
men or facts. 

By continual martial exercises, without blood, 
she made them perfect in that bloody art. Sidney. 
Folse of heart, light of ear, hloody 'oi hand. 

Shakesp. King Lear. 
I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, false, deceitful. 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Tf ^m bloodier villain 

Than terms can give thee out. Shakesp. Madfcih. 

Alas ! why gnaw you so your nether lip ^ 

.Some bloody passion shakes your very frame ; 

'I’licse arc portents : but yei 1 hope, 1 hope, 

I'hey do not point on me. Shakesp. Othello. 

The bloody fact 

Will iHi aveng’d ; and th' other's faith approv’d 
l/)se no reward ; though here thou sec him die, 
Rolling in dust and gore. Milton’s Par. I/tst. 

riic alooduvit vengeance which .she could pursue. 
Would be a trifle to my loss of you. 

urytlens Ind. Emp. 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 

A mighty hunter and his prey was man. 

roj)LS Windsor Forest. 

BtOOjjjlIi^FLlTX. n. *. The dysentery; a 
eSttms '!b which the excrements are 
mixed with blooff^^ 

Cold, by retarding tlie aiotion of the blood, aud 
^i-ppressiog perspiration, pruduces g^Adlnes^, 
sltepiues#, pains in the bowels, looseness, Wwviy 
•ilaics. Arbuthnot on Atr. 

BuxjDY-MINDLD adj. [from bloody and 
tnind.] Cruel; iiichned to l)l(>(Hlshc‘d. j 
I think you’ll make me mad- trulii li.is bc< n 
.it my tongue’s end this half lumr, and I li.ivt* not 
thp powor'to bring it out, for fear of this 
wtmk'd ( ^loncL JJf udeni Spanu>k Fnar. 
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I BLOOM, n. f. Germ. Uoeni^ 

Dutch.] 

1 . A blossom ; the flower which precedes 
the fruit. 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on lier bloom, extracting liquid swr^t. MtUon. 

A medlar tree was planted by ; 

The spreadiug branches made a goodly show, 

And full of opening blooms was e^fs bough. Hryd. 

Haste to yonder woodbine bow'rs ; 

The turf with rural oainties shall bo crown’d. 
While opening blooms diffuse their sweets around. 

Pope. 

2. The state of immaturity; the state of 
any thing improving, and ripening to 
higher perfection 

Were I no queen, did you my b<*auty weigh, 
My youth in bloom, your age in its decay. 

Drydetis Aurengzebe. 

3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes 
newly gathered. 

4. [In the iron works.] A piece of iron 
wrought into a mass, two feet square. 

To Bloom, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To bring or yield blossoms. 

The rod of Aaron for the house of Levi was 
budded, and brought forth buds, and bitxmed blos- 
soms, and yielded almonds. Numbers, xvii. 8. 

It is a Common expeiieiice, that if you do not 
pull oir sonic blossoms the first time a tree bloometh. 
It uill blossom itself to death. Bacons N(U. Hist. 

2. To produce, as blossoms. 

Hites and customs, now superstitions, when the 
strength of virtuous.devout, or charitable allection 
bloomed them, no man could justly have condemn- 
ed as evil. Hooker. 

3. To be in a stale of youth and improve- 
ment 

Beauty, frail flow’r, that every season fears, 
Bloiuns in thy colours for a thousand years. 

. .. .. .. }cs Epistles. 

0 greatlv bless’d with every hhyoming grace ! 
With equal steps the paths of glory trace. 

'Pope\ Odyssey. 

Blo'omy. adj. [from bloom.] Full of 
blooms; flowery. 

0 nightingale ! that on you bloomy sprny 
Warblest at eve, when all the vioods arc si 111. Milt. 

Departing spring could only «tav to shell 
Her frkwmv beauties on the genial bed, 

But left the manly summer in her >tL*ad. Dryden. 

Hear how the birds, ou ev’ry bloomy spra^^ 
With )oyous raiisick wake the dawning day. Pojk. 

Bloke, n. s. [from blow.] Act of blow- 
ing; blast: an expressive word, but 
not used. 

Out rusht, with an unmeasured roar, 
Those two wiild^, tumbling clouds in heaps; 
ushers to eitlier’s hlore. i'hupmans Iliad 

BLO'SSOM. w. s. [blopme, Sau.] ITie 
flower that grows on any plant, previous 
to the seed or fruit. We generally 
call those flowers blossoms, which are 
not much regarded in themselves, but as 
a token of some following production. 

Cold news for tuc : 

Thus are mv blossoms blasted in the bud, 

And cnterpiiJars p.tt my le.ivt saway. Shak.lIen.JV . 

Merrily, niLTiilj , shall 1 live now, 

Under tlic hUntsonl that hangs on the bough 

Shaltesj). Tempest. 

The ])uirnie off many of the blossoms of a fruit 
tree, doth make the fruit fairer. Bacons Nal. lli^t. 

'lo his grieii years your censiirc you would suit, 
Not blast tilt blossom,’ but expect the fruit. Dr yd. 

To Ui.o'.ssoM. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
put forth blossoms. 

I’his is the state of man: to-dny he puts forth 
Tile tender leave . of hope ; t«-iirorrow hUmom’i, 
And bears his blushing nonours thick u(>on iiim 
Shakesp, litnry \ 11 1. 
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Althoiu^ Urn tgrtne shall not bUtssm, neithei 
shall In tfii Vines, yet will 1 rejoice in the 
hf^. Habb. iii. 17. 

The want of raip, at hlessmin^ time, often occa- 
sions ffaapliing of the blossoms, fqr want 
of ««p. Mortimer. 

To BLOT. 9k ar« • [from blottir, Fr. to 
hide.] 

1. To obliterate’^ to make writing invisi- 
ble by covering it with inlu^ 

^ You that are hing 

Have caus’d him, by new' act of^rliament. 

To blot out me, and put his own son in. 

AVittkei^. Henry VI. 

Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The last and greatest art, the art to bhot. Porn. 

A man of the most understanding will fina it 
impossible to make the best use of it, while he 
writes in constraint, perpetually softening, cor- 
recting, or blotting out expressions. Swift. 

2. To efface ; to erase. 

O Bertram, oh no more my foe, but brother ! 
One act like this blots out a thousand crinies.Dn/d. 

llicse simple ideas, offered to the mind, tlie 
understanding can no more refuse, nor alter, nor 
bht out, tlian a rairrour can refuse, alter, or oblile- 
rate, the images wliich the objects produce. Locke. 

3. To make black spots on a paper; to 
blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overfull 
of ink, which will sooner blot, than make any fair 
letter. Ascham. 

O sweet Portia ' 

Here arc a few of the uiiplcasaiit’st words 
That ever blotted paper. Shak. Merchant of Venice, 

4. To disgrace; to disfigure, 

Ihiknlt that tJircat’ning unkind brow; 

It blots thy beauty, as frost bites the nHSids, 
Confoiincfs tliy famc.^ Shah, 'laming if ihe Shrew. 

My guilt thy growing Nirtues did defame ; 

My blackness bmlcd thy unblemish’d name. 

Dryden s JEneul. 

For mercy’s sake restrain thy hand, 

Blot not thy innocence with guiltless blood. Ilnu>e 

5. "J'o darken. 

He sung how earth blots the moon’s gilded wane, 
Whilst foolish mill beat sounding brass in vain. 

Cowley. 

Blot. n. s. [from tlic verb.] 

1. Ari obliteration of something written. 

Let flames ouyour unlucky pajiers prey 

Your wais, your lows, your piai^es, be forgot, 
And make ut ail an uniiersal blot. Dryd. .fuvenaL 

2. A blur; a spot upon paper. 

3. A spot in reputation ; a stain ; a dis- 
grace; a reproach. 

Make know'll. 

It is no viciniis blot, murder, or foulness, 

That hath depriv’d me. Shakcsj). hins; Jjcar. 

A lie is a foul Not in a man ; yet it is continualiy 
in the mouth of the untaught. Fj:cI. x\. 24. 

A dis.ip{)ointed hope, a blot of honour, a stain of 
cuiiscience, an unfortunate love, will serve the 
turn. Tempk. 

4. [At backgammon.] When a single 
man lies open to be taken up; whence, 
to hit a blot. 

He is too great a master of his heart, to make a 
blot whieli may so easily he hit. Dryd.Dtd.to.Eiuul. 

Blotch, n, s. [from blot.] A spot or 
})ustulc uyum the skin. ^ 

Spots and hlolchis, of several colours and figures, 
straggling over the body ; some arc red, others 
yellow, or birick. Hirvey. 

To Blote. V. a. To smoke, or dry by 
the smoke ; as bloted herrings, or red 
herrings. 

BLOW. w. 8. [blowe, Dutch,] 

1 , The act of striking. 

2. A stroke. 

A most jioor man, made tame to fortune’s hUnot, 
Wlio by the nrt of known and feeling sorrows, 
Am jireguuut to good pily. Sl\uhc\p. Ktm; Lear 

iim 
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Tlmt gWei not half ad |mt H to th 
A« will a chf mat. * ShOi* Taming 

Wards of gnsatncrntMupt oommonly fbidliig » 
return of equal scorn, bum wart Ihiteneft 
the most pragmatical of Kh6 maw. 

3. The faUil»itroke ; the rtrdce of dooch* 

Assuage your thirst of blood, and strike 

4. An act of hostility: blows Bte 
combat or war. 

Be most abated captives to some nation 
That won you without lUom. 

Unarm’d if [ should so, 

What hope of mercy from this dreadful foe, 

But womau-like to fall, and fall without a buwt 

P(tj>e, 

5. A sudden calamity; an unexpected evil 
People is broken with a grievous bhw^ Jtrtm. 
To all but thee in fits he seem’d to go, 

And ’twas my ministry to deal flie W<ne. Panel 

0. A single action ; a sudden event. 

Every year they gain a victoiy, and a town; 
but if they are once defeated, they lose a province 
at a blow. Druden. 

7. Tine act of a fly, by which she lodges 
eggs in flesh. 

1 much fear, lest with the blows of flies 
Hi# i)rass-inflicted wounds are fill’d. Chapmans 11. 

To Blow, v. n, pret. blew; particip. pass 
blown, [blapan. Sax.] 

1. To make a current of air. 

At his sight the mountains are shaken, and at 
his will the south wind blotveth. Ecclus. xliii. 16. 

Fruits, fur long keeping, gather before they are 
full ripe, and in a dry day, towards noon, and 
when the wind hloweth not south : and when the 
moon is in decrease. Bacons Nat. Hut, 

By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er tile Elysian flow’rs. Papers St. Cacilia. 

2. This word is used sometimes imper 
sonally with if. 

It blew a terrible tempest at sea once, and there 
was one seaman praying. U Estrange. 

If it blom a happy gale, we must set up all our 
sails ; lliough it sometimes happens that our na- 
tural heal is more powerful tlinu our care anil cor- 
rectness. Dvyden. 

3. To pant ; to puff ; to be breathless. 

Herts’s Mrs. Page at the door, sweating and 
blowing, and looking wildly. Shakesp. 

Eadi aking ner\e refuse the lance to throw, 

And each s|jent courser at the chariot blow. Pope 

4. To breathe. 

Says the satyr, if you have gotten a trick of 
ftiotemg hot and'cold uutof the same mouth. I’ve 
e’en done with yc. VEslrange, 

5. To sound with being blown. 

Wor with less dread the loud 
Ethereal trampet from on high ’gan hlofw. Milton, 
There let the prating orean blow 
To the fuU-voic«M a^uire ^Uno. Milton, 

6. To sound, or play musically by wind. 
Tlie priests shall blow with the trumpet. Joshua 
When ye blow an alarm, then the camps that lie 

on the eait parts shall go forward. Numl)crs. 

7. To blow over. To pass away without 
effect. 

Storms, though they blow over diver times, yet 
iiiav fall at last. Bacon*s Ewys. 

When the storm is blown oiw, 

I low blest is the swain. 

Who begins to discover 

An end of liis pain. Granville, 

But those clouds being novb happily blown over, 
and our nun clearly sliining out agaui, I have rc- 
coveied the relapse, Denham. 

8. To blow up. To fly into the air by 
the force of gunpowder. 

On the next day, some of the enemy’s maga- 
riuc s blew up ; and it was thought they were de- 
stroyed on purimse by some of their men. Toiler, 

To Blow. r. a. 
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, Tl» drive by the force rf the wind 
with a particle to Sx the meaning. 

Though you untie tlie winds, 

Thotiigli bladcd corn be lodg’d, and traes bUnOn 
down, 

Though castles topple on thehr warders heads. 

, Mad)€th, 

Fair daughter, blow away tliose mists and clouds, 
And let thy eyes shine forth in their full lustre. 

... Denham 

These primitive heirs of the Christian church 
could not so easily blow off" the doctrine of passive 
iMbedience. South, 

2. To inflame with wind. 

1 have created the smith that bUnoelh the coals. 

Isaiah. 

A Are not blown shall consume him. Job. 

3. To swell; to puff into size. 

No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father’s right. 

King Lear, 

4. To form into shape by the breath. 
Spherical bubbles, that boys sometimes blow 

with water, to w hich soap hatli given a tenacity. 

Boyle. 

5. To sound an instrument of wind mu- 
sick. 

Blow the trumpet among the nations. Jeremiah, 
Where the bright serannim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow. Milton. 

0. To warm with the breath. 

When isicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd hlum his nail, 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 

And milk comes frozen home in pail. Shakesp 

7. To spread by report. 

But never was there man, of his degree, 

So much esteem’d, so well Mov’d, as ho : 

So gentle of condition was he known. 

That through the court his courtesy was blown. 

Dryden 

8. To blow out. To extinguish by wind 
of the breath. 

Your breath first kindled the dead coal of war. 
And brought in matter that should feed this fire ; 
And now it is far juo huge to be bimvn out 
With that same week wind which enkindled it. 

Shakesp. 

Moon, slip Miind some cloud, some tempc&t 
rise. 

And blow out all tlie stars that light tlie skies. 

Df^en, 

9. To blow up. To raise or swell with 
breath. 

A plague of sighing and grief ' it blows a man up 
like a bladder, ^ Shakesp. 

Before we had exhausted the receiver, tlie blad- 
der appeared as full as if blown up with a qiiilJ. 

Boyle. 

It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
U|>on your stubborn usage of the pope. Shakesp. 

An empty bladder gra\ nates no mure than when 
blown nv, hut somewhat less ; yet descends more 
easily, occause with less resistance. Grew, 

10. To blow up. To inflate with pride. 

Bloum tin with the conceit of Ins merit, he did 
not think lie had received good measure from the 
king. Bacon. 

11. To bloiv up. To kindle. 

His presence suon blows up th’ unkindly fight, 

And ms loud guns speak thick like angry men. 

Dryden. 

12. To move by aMaius. 

When the mind nnds herself very much in- 
flamed with devotion, she is too nmch inriined to 
think that it is bloun up with somclhiug divine 
within herself. Addison. 

18. To blow up. To burst with gun*^ 
powder; to raise into tlie mr. 

The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the 
city, approached with soldiers rc^y to outer 
upon blowing up of the mine, «i 

KnoUti'i Hist, (f the Turks, 
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Their chief bloum up in air, net waves expir’d, 

To which his pride presum’d to give the law. 

Dryden. 

Not far from the siud well, btowbtg up a roca, he 
Onuerly ubsorved some of these. H'WtMira. 

14. Toinfectwiththeeggsoffliefi. Iknow 
not how tliia sense belongs to the word. 

I would no more endure 
This w'ooden slavery, than I would suffer 
The flesh-fly blow my mouth. Shafasp. 

Rather at NUu&’ mud 

Lay me stark naked, and let the watcr-flics 
Blow me into abhorring. Shakf tp. 

I|, To blow upon. To make stale. 

I am wonderfully pleased, when I meet wiih 
any passage in an md Greek or l.atin author, that 
is not blotvn upon, and which I have never me* 
with in any quotation. Aadiscm. 

He will whisper an iiitiigue that is not yet blvu'r 
upon by common fame. Ji/disoa. 

To Blow. v. n. [blopan, Saxon.] To 
bloom ; to blossom. 

We lose the prime, to mark how spring 
Our tender plants, how blows the citron grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and whut the bHlmy reed 

MilUnt 

This royal fair 

SludL wbon the blossom of her heauty ’s hloun, 

See her great brother on the British ilnowc 

Waller. 

Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 

Fair is the daisy that beside her grows. Guy. 

For thee Idurae’s spicy forests blow. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 

Pope. 

Blo'wer. II. I. [from blow.] A inciter 
of tin. 

Add his care and cost in buying wood, and in 
fetching the same to the blowing-house, togetluT 
with the blowers' two or three months extreme ai d 
increasing labour. Careir. 

Blown. The participle paeshe of blow. 

All the sparks of virtue, which nature had 
kindled in them, were so blown to give forth their 
uttermost heat, that justly it may be affirnied, they 
inflamed tlie affections of all tliat knew them. 

'Sidnerf. 

The trumpets sleep, while cliecrful lionit are 
blown, 

And arms employ’d on birds and beasts alone. 

Pope. 

Blo'wpoint. n. A cluld's play, per- 
haps like pushpin. 

Shortly boys shall not play 
At spancountor ot blowpoint, but shall }>ay 
Toll to some courtier. Domic. 

Blowth. fi. [from ^/fltv.] Bloom« or 
blossom. 

Ambition and covetousness being but green, 
and newly grown up, the seeds and eifoots were 
as yet but potential, and in the blowth and bud. 

JSafekA 

Blowze. It. s. A ruddy frt-faoed wench. 

Blowzy, adj. [from Mot&se.] Sun burnt ; 
high coloured. 

BLU'BBER. n. s. [S^e Blob.} The part 
of a whale that contains the oil. 

To Blu^bbeh. V. u. [from the imoJ To 
weep in such a aaann» f|S lo mlin the 
cheeks. T 

Bhbb'ring and ysfeevkok, Weeping and bluhb'nng 

fr Shikeqf.Bomtoaudfuliet. 

A thief came to a boy that w as blubbering by 
die side of a well, and asked what Uc cried for. 

JJTsStrungf. 

Soon as Glumdolclitch miss’d her pleasing caie, 
Slie wept, she bluidier'd, and she tore her huii , 

bwijt. 

To Blu'bber. V. a. To swell the checks 
with weeping. 
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Fdir ntrpaiui represent unto me my blubbered 
fare ; let loars procure your stay. Sidtiey. 

I’Ijp wild wood gods, arrived in the phice, 
Thne find the virgin doleful, desolate, 

With ruffled raiment, and fair blubbered face* ‘ 

As her outrageous foe had left her late. 

Fairy Quern. 

Tir’d with the search, not finding what she seeks, 
Witli cruel blows she pounds her blubbered cheeks. 

Dryden. 

Blu'bbered. partieip, ae^, [from To 
blubber.] Swelled; big; applied com- 
monly to the lip* 

'i’hou siujT witli him, thou hoohy ! never pioe 
Was so pioTan’d, to touch that hhihbeFd lip. 

BLj'ixiEoN. w. s. A short stick, with 
et](] loaded^ used as an offensive 


One 


one 

m.mradj. [bl.Tp, Sax. him, Fr.] 
of the bcven original colours. 

Tlierc’s gold, and here 
Mv hlucH \cins to kiss; a hand that kings 
iinvc iipt and tremhled kissing. Shaken. 

Where fires thou find’sl uurak'd, and bcartns 
un*> wept, 

There pinch the maids as blue ns bilberryjfiho/cesp, 

^ O cuvianl cotisciencc how dost thoufliriwtnie ! 
Tlje lights burn blue. Is it not dead nd^ght ? 
Cold tearful drops stand on luy trembling flesh. 

Shedtesp. 

^ Why docs one climate and one soil endue 
The blusliuig poppy with a crimson hue, 

\et leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue/ 

Prior. 

There w’as scarce an> otlier colour sensible bi*- 
sides red and blue; only the /i/uei*, and princifiaily 
the second blue, inclined a little to green. Newton. 

Blu ebottle, w. [epanus; from blue 
and bottle,] 

1 . A flower of the bell shape ; a species 
of boitlt flower^ 

* If you put bluebottles, or other blue flowers, into { 
an unt-hiih they will be stained with red : ht'causc 
the ants thrust their stings, and instil into them 
their stinging Ihjuor. Hay, 

2* A fly with a large blue belly. 

Say, sire of insects, mighty Sol, 

A fly upon the chariot pdc 

Cries out, What bluebottle alive 

Did ever with such fury drive ? Prior. 

Blue-eyed. ad[f, [from blue and epe,] 
Having blue eyes. 

KIse, then, fair blue-eyed mtud, rise and dis- 
cover 

Thy silver hrow, and meet thy golden lover. 

Crawshaw. 

Sot to the temple was she gone, to move 
With prayers the blue-eyed progeny of Jovc.Dryd. 
BhVEHA'iRED, [from blue and4rt/V.] 
Having blue hair. 

This place, 

The greatest and the best of all the main. 

He quarters to his blue-hatred deities. Milton. 
Blu'ely* adv, [from blue.] With a blue 
colour. 

This 'squire he dropp'd his pen full soon, 

'While as the light burnt bluely. Swift. 

Blu'eness. n.a. [from The qua- 

liW of being blue. 

hlia'i|kinciit OUT liquor may be deprived of its 
tod retimyd to it again, by the affusion 
Of • few dfO|» of ih'ifk on Colours. 

Bluff, ai^j, aurly ; blustering. 

Like those whom stature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-brow'd and bliff, like Homer’s Jupiter. 

BluIsh. ody. [from blue,] Blue m 
small degree. 

Side sleeves and skirts, loundunderbome with 
a bluish tinsel. Shakesp. 

At last, as far as I could cast my eyes 
Upon the sea, somewhat, metliougbt, did rise 
Like blutsh mists. Dryden. 
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Here, in full light, the russet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills asceud.Fupe. 

BLUi'flHNESS. n,s. [from blue,] A small 
degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a solution 
without the bluidineu that is wont to accompany 
its vulgar solutions. Boyle. 

To BLUNDER, v, n. {blunderen, Dutch 
perhaps from blind,] 

1. To mistake grossly; to err very wide- 
ly ; to mistake stupidly. It is a word 
implying contempt. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and an- 
other to blunder upon the reason of it. VEstran; 

The pandecs and giants in knowledge, wJio 
laughed at all besides themselves, as b^harous 
and insignificant, yet hlundeied, and stumbled, 
alwHit their prineipitl concern. Sfuth, 

2. To flounder; to stumble. 

He who now to sense, now nonsense leaning, 
Means nu(, but blunders round about a meaning. 

P^e, 

To Blu'nder. V, a. To mix foolishly or 
blindly. 

He seems to understand no ditference between 
titles of lespect and .ids of wor^llip ; between ev- 
pressions of esteem and devotion; between reli- 
gious and civil worship : for he hlumlers and con- 
founds ail these together ; and whatever proves 
one, he tliinks, ptoves all the test. Stillingflcet. 

Blu'n der. n, s, |from the verb.] A gross 
or sliameful mistake. 

It was ibc advice of Schomberg to an liistorian, 
that he should avoid ht-ing particular in the draw- 
ing up of an army, and other circumstances in 
the day of battle ; for that he had observed no- 
torious blunders and ^urdities committed by 
writers not conversant in the art of war. Addisim. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge 
those works of the Almiglify as defects or blun- 
ders, as ill-contrived or ili-made. Derham. 

Blu'nderbuss. n, s. [from blunder,] A 
gun that is charged with many bullets, 
so that, without any exact aim, there is 
a chance of hitting thiJ mark. 

I’here are hlujidetbus^ in every Joop-liolc, that 
go off of their own accord at the squeaking of a 
fiddle, Dryden. 

Blu'nderer. n. 8, [from blundn .] A 
man apt to commit blunders ; a block- 
head. 

Another sort of judges will decide in favour of 
an autiior, or will pronounce him a nwre blunderer 
according to the coinpuny they have kept. Hatti, 

Blu'nderhead. «. s. [from blunder and 
head,] A stupid fellow. 

At the rate of this tliick-sknlled blunderhead, 
evciy plow-jiibhcr shall take upon him to read 
upon aiviniiy. L' Estrange 

BLUNT, adj, [etymology uncertain.] 

1 , Dull on the edge or point ; not sharp. 

Tlianks to that beauty, which can give an ( ilge 
to the bluntest swords. Sul/u u 

If the iron he blunt, and he do not w<*t iheedue, 
then must he put to mon- stienglh. l.(cUs. 

2. Dull in understanding; not tjuick. 


Blunt not the beams of lieav’n, and edge 


Valentine being gone, I’ll auickly cross. 
By some sly trick, blunt Ihurio’s dull proceeding. 

Shakap. 

3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 

W'hiteliead, a grave divine, was of a blunt 
stoical nature. One day the queen happened to 
say, 1 like thee tin better, because thou livest 
niiniarried. He answered, Madam, 1 like you 
the worse. ^ liacou, 

Tlie mayor of the town came to seize them in a 
blunt manner, alieguig a warrant to stop lliem. 

B’oUea. 

'Tis not enough your counsel still be true : 
Bhnt truths more mischief than nice falsehoods 
do. Pifpe> 
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4. Abrupt;' notelwant. 

TO use W drcumstances, ere one come 
to tlie itmiter, is wearisome ; to use none at all, is 
hiuni, ^ Bacon. 

5, Hard to pettetratc. This use is im- 
proper ^ 

I find triy hewt hardened and Uunt to new im- 
pressions ; it will scarce receive or retain dlloctious 
of yesterday. Pfpe 

To Blunt, v, a, [from the noun.] 

1. To dull the edge or point. 

So sicken wainlng moons tdo near the sun, 

And blunt their crescents an the edge of day, 

Jjryder 

Earthy limbs and ^ross all ly 

’geofday. 
Dryden 

He hod such things to nrge against our mar- 
riage, 

As, now declar’d, would blunt my sword in battle 
And dastardize my courage. Dryden 

2. To repress or weaken any appetite, de- 
sire, or power of the mind. 

Blunt not his love ; 

Nor lose the gaod advantage of bis grace. 

By seeming cold. Shah 

Blu'ntly. adv, [from blunt,] 

1. In a blunt manner; without shar^mess. 

2. Coarsely; plainly; roughly. 

I can keep honest counsels, inarr a curious laJe 

in telling it, and deliver a plain message hluntlu. 

Shakesp 

A man of honest blood, 

Who to his wife, before the time assira’d 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly spoke his mind. 

Dryden. 

Blun'tnkss. n. s. [from blunt.] 

1 , Want of edge or point ; dulness ; ob- 
tuseness ; want of sharpness. 

I’he crafty hoy, that had full oft essay'd 
To pierce my stubborn and resisting breast, 

But still the blunlncss of his darts betray’d. 

Suckling, 

2. Coarseness; roughness of manners; 
rude sincerity. 

His silence grew wit, his b/»m/ncM integrity, his 
beastly ignorance virtuous simplicity. S\dneu, 
Mahngc dispute with civility; whence some 
readers will be assisted to discern a dillerence be- 
twixt hlmilmssoi speech and strength of reason. 

Boyla 

False friends, his deadliest foes, could find no 
way, 

Bui shows of honest blnntnevs to betniy. Dryden. 

Blu ntwitped. adj, [from blunt and 
Dull ; stupid ; 

BluntwitUd lord, ignoble in demrnwour.Shakesjy^, 

BLUR, n. 8, [borra. Span. |i blot, Slcin- 
ner.] A blot; a stain; a Spot. 

Mdii, ome fallen, nm nothing bot a great blur ; 
a total universal pollution. South. 

To Blur, v, a, [from the noun.] 

J. To blot; to obscure; without quite 
effacing. 

Such un act. 

That the grace and blush of modesty, 

Calls virtue liypocrite. Shakesp 

Long is it since I saw him ; 

But time bhih nothing hlurr'd tJiose lines of favour. 
Which then he won . Shaketp. 

Coijct riling innate principles, I desire tliese nien 
to say, whether they can, or cannot, b\ education 
and custom, be hluired and blotted out? Locke. 

2. To blot; to stain ; to sully. 

Sarcasms may eclipse thine own, 

But cannot blur my lost renown, Hudibrat, 

To Blurt, v. a, [without etymology.] 
To s]>eak inadvertently ; to let fly with- 
out thinking ; commonly with out in- 
tensive. 
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Otliera cast out bloody and deadly speeches at 
fandtiiii ; and cannot hold, but blurt out, those 
woids, which afterwards they are forced to ent. 

HofikmlL 

Tlicy had some belief of a Deity, which they, 
upon siirprizal, thus blurt out. Govern, ^the longue 

They hlusli if they blurt out, ere well awwe, 

A swan is white, or Queensbury is fair. Young. 

To BLUSH. V. n. [bloaen, Dutch.] 

1 . To betray shame, or confusion, by a 
red colour on the cheek or forehead. 

I have mark’d 
A thousand blushing a]»paritions 
To start into her face ; a thouHand innocen^t shames, 
In angel w hiteiiess, bear away these mushes, iihnk. 

1 will go wash : 

And, when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush or no. , , Shakesn. 

All these things are graceful in a friend s mouth, 
which are blushing in a man’s own. ^ Bacon. 

Shame causeth blushing i blushing is the resort of 
the blood to the face ; although Rushing will be 
seen in the whole breast, yet that is but in pas- 
sage tt> tlie face. Bacon. 

Blush then, but for your destructive silence, 
That tears your soul. Smith. 

2. To carry a red colour, or any soft and 
bright colour. 

To-day ho puls forth 

Tlic tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms, 
And bears Ins blushing honours thick upon him. 

Shakes}). 

But liere the roses blush so rare. 

Here the mornings smile so fair. 

As if neither cloud, nor wind, 

But would be courteous, would he kind. C\a.<ihaw. 

Along those blushing borders, bright with dew. 

Thomson. 

3. It has at before the cause of shame. 

He whin’d, and roar'd away your victory, 

That pages blush'd at him ; and men of heart 
IjOokM wond’ring at each other. Shakes}). 

Tlou have not > el lost all your natural modesty , 
but blush at your vices. Calamu's Sermons. 

To Blush, v. a. To make red. Not used. 

Bale and bloodless, 

Being all descended to the lab’riiig heart, 

Wliirii with the heart there cools, and ne’er ro- 
turnetli | 

To blush and beautify the check again. Shakes}). 

Blush. w.&. [from the verb.] ' 

1. The colour in the cheeks, raised by 
shame or confusion. 

The virgin’s wish, without her fears, imparl ; 
Excuse the blush, and pour out all the heart. Pope. 

2. A red or purple colour. 

3. Sudden appearance ; a signification that 
seems barbarous, yet used by good 
writers. 

All ])urely identical propositions, obviously, 
and at first oluih, appear to contain no ceitain iii- 
Htructiou in them. lAKkc. 

Blus'hy. adj. [from blush.] Having tlic 
colour of a blush. 

Blossoms of trees, that are wliilc, are commonly 
inodorate ; those of apples, crabs, peaclies, are 
blnshp, and smell sweet. Bacon. 

Stratouica entering, numd u blushi^ colour in 
Ids face , hut deserting him, he relapsed into pale- 

^ ness and laugour. Uarvetfon Coiummptions. 

To BLU'STER. v.n. [supposed from blast.] 

1 . I’o roar as a storm ; to be violent and 
loud. 

Knrih Ids uncouth mother was, 

And blusCring Aeolus jds boasted sire. Spenser. 

So now Ik storms with many a sturdy stoure ; 

So now \\h blast' )'ing blast each coast doth scour. 

Spenser. 

2. To bully; to puff; to swagger; to be 
tumultuous. 

My heart’s tof) big t(* lu-ar this, says a hltatering 
fcJlow' ; ril destroy myself. Sir, says the geutU^ 
man, liere’s a dagger at your service ; so the hu- 
mour went off V Estrange. 

VoL. I. 
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Either he must sink to a downright confession, 
or must huff and bluster, till perhaps he raise a 
counter-storm. Covenmait of the longue. 

Virgil had the majesty of a lawful prince, and 
Statius (uily the blmirrhig of a tyrant. Dryden. 

There let him reign the jailor of tlie wdiid ; 
With lioar.se comnmnds hi» lm*athing subjects call, 
And boast and bluster in his empty hall. Vryden. 

Blu'ster. n. 8 . [from the verb,] 

1. Roar of storms ; tempest. 

The 8kie.s look grimly. 

And threaten present hliuters. Shahesp. 

To the winds they set 

llieir corners ; when with bluster to confound 
Sea, air, and shore. Milton. 

2. Noise; tumult. 

So by the brazen trumpet’s bluster, 

Troops of all tongues and nations muster. Suift. 

3. Turbulence ; fury. 

Spare thy Atheiduii cadle, and those kin, 
Which in the of thy wrath must fall 

With those that have oflcnded. Shakesp. 

4. Boast ; boi.sterousncss. 

A coward inakcs a great deal more bluster than 
u man of honour, L' Estrange. 

Blu'sterkr. 71. s. [from bluster.] A swag- 
gerer ; a bully ; a tumultuous noisy 
fellow, 

Blu'strous. adj. [from bluster.] Tumul- 
tuous; noisy. 

The ancient heroes were illustrious 
For being benign, and not blusti'ous. Hudibras. 
BMI. n, s, A note in musick. 

Gamut 1 am, the ground of all accord, 

Bmi, Biauca, take him for thy lord. Shakes}). 
Bo. interj, A word of terrour ; from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of such fame, 
that his name was used to terrify tht* 
enemy. Temple. 

BO'AR. n. 8. [bap, Saxon ; beer, Dutch.] 
The male swine. 

To fly the hiMir, before the hoar pursues, 

Were to incense the hoar to follow us. Shakesp. 
She sped tlie btmr away . 

His eyeballs glare with fire, suit us’d with blood ; 
Ills neck shuts up a thickest thorny wood ; 

His bristled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryd, 

Bo'ar-spear, n..s. [from ^onr and spear.] 
A spear used in hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a sharyi Inwi-spiar she held, 
And at her hack a how and (|ui\ei ga> , 

Stuird with steel-headed darts. Euiru Queen 
Lschioii threw the first, hut miss’d his mark. 
And struck lii.s hmr-sptar on a iua])le bark J)rud, 

BOARD, n.s. [baurd, Goth, bjued. Sax.] 

1. A piece of wootl of more leugtli and 
breadth than thicknes.s. 

With the saw they suudred trees in hoards and 
plunks. Baleigh. 

Every house has a hoard over the door, wheieuii 
is w rit ten the iiuiuber, sex, and tjuality of the 
jiersons living in it. Ttm}de. 

Go now, go trust the wind’s uncertain breath, 
Remov’d four fingers fioiu approaching death; 

Or seven at most, when thickest is the board. Dryd. 

2. A table, [from hui'dd, Wtdsh.l 

Soon after which, three hundred lords he slew, 
Of British blood, all sitting at Iiis board. Fairy Q. 

Ill heel he slept not, for iiiy uigiiig it ; 

At board he fed not, for iny urging it. Shahesp. 

I’ll follow thee in fun’ral flames , when dead. 

My ghost shall thee attend at boaxl and bed. 

Sir J. Denham. 

Cleopatra made Antony a suppcT, whieh was 
sumptuous and royal; howbeit there was no e\-t 
truordinary service upon the board. 

Dakemll on Providence. 
May ev’ry god hi** friendly aid aflford ; 

Pan g'uard thy flock, and Ceres bless thy 

3. Entertainment; food. 
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4. A table at which a council or court is 
held. 

Both better acquainted with atfaira, than any 
Ollier who sat then at tlmt board. Clarendom. 

5. An assembly seated at a table ; a court 
of jurisdiction. 

I wiiili the king would be pleased sometimes to 
be present at that board ; it adds a nuijesty to it. 

hucon. 

6. The deck or floor of a ship ; on board 
signifies in a ship. 

Now board to hoard the rival vessels row, 

The billows lave the skies, and ocean groans below . 

Dry den. 

Our captain thought hU ship in so great danger, 
that he confessed himself to a capuciiiii, who wa‘ 
on board. Addison. 

He ordered lii.s men to arm lone poles with 
sharp hooks, wherewith they took hold of the tack- 
ling whieh held the muinyard to the mast of their 
enemy’s shin; then rowing their own ship, they 
cut the tackling, and brought the maiiiyard by 
the board. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Board, v.a. [from the noun,] 

1. To enter a ship by force ; tlie same as 
to storm, used of a city. 

I boarded the king’s shiji . now on the beak. 
Now in the waste, the deck, in every cabin, 

I flam’d uiiiazemeut. ^ Shakesp. 

He, not inclin’d the English sliip to hoard, 

More on his guns relies than on his sword, 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d ; 

It miss’d the duke, but his great heart it griev’d. 

Waller. 

Arm, arm, she cry’d, and let our Tyrians hoard 
With ours his fleet, and carry fire and sword. Den. 

2. To attack, or make the first attempt 
upon a man ; ahordcr quelqtPun, Fr. 

Whom, thus at gaze, the palmci ’gan to hoard 
With goodly reason, and thus fairbespake. 

jf'airy Quem. 

Away, I do beseech you both, away ; 

I’ll board him presently. Shakesp, Hamlet. 

Sure, unless he knew some strain in me, tliat I 
knew not my sell, he would never have hoarded 
me ill this fury. Shakesp. 

They learn what associates and correspondents 
they had, and how far every one is engaged, and 
w hat new ones they meant afterwards to ti^ or 
IxHird. Bacon's Henry V II. 

3. T'o lay or pave with boards, 

Haviuc thus hoarded the whole room, the edges 
of some lioards lie higher than the next board : 
Therefoie they i>eru8c the whole floor ; and, where 
they hud auy'irregularities, plane them off. 

Melon’s Mechanical Exercises. 

To Board, r. w. To live in a house, 
where a certain rate is paid for eatings 
That we might not part, 

As ive at first did Itoard with thee, 

IS ow thou wouldst taste our misery. Herbert. 

are several of ns, gentlemen and ladies, who 
board iii tlu* saiue house ; and, after dinner, one of 
our eompaiiy stands up, and reads your paper to 
usall. l^wtaSor. 

To Board, r.a. To place as a boarder in 
another’s house. 

Board-wages, it.s. [from board and 
wages.] Wages allowed to to 

keep tlicmsclves in victcj^* 

What more thpijinnegs reims^ 
When one short sittimK(t|^y hundreds drains; 
And not enough is lefTlim to supply 
BrnrH^magei, Or a footman’s livery . Drydtn. 

Bo^AIRDER. n. «. [from hoard.] A tabler: 

* one that eats with anotlicr at a settled 
rate. 

Bo'arding-school. n. s. [from board 
and school.] A school where the echo* 
lars live with the teacher. It is com* 
monly used of a school for girls. 


Dd 
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A blockliead, i%ith mdodioua voice, 

In boanling~$chool8 can have liis choice. ^ 
bo'ARiSH. adj. [from boar,} Swinish; 
brutal ; cruel. 

1 wonld not nee ihy cruel nailb 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor ihy fierce sintei 
In his anointed flesh stick’ boorish ^aktsp. 

To BOAST. v,n, Welsh.] 

1. To brag ; to display one’s own worth, 
or actions, in great words. 

Let not him that putteth on lits liweaa, fctMMf 
hiniaelf as he that puttetli it off. Kings. 

Tiic spirits beneath. 

Whom 1 seduc'd, boasting 1 could subdue 
Th’ Omnipotent. ^ Hilton, 

2* To talk oftfcntatiously* 

For T know tlic forwardness of your t&ind, /or 
which i boast of you to them of Macodoaia. 

1 Cor, iz. 2. 

3. It is used commonly with of. 

My sentence is for open war ; ^ wiles. 

More inexpert, 1 hooit not. Milton, 

i. Sometimes with in* 

They fwtfst in mortal tliines, and wondering tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. 

Milton, 

Some surgeons I have lucf , carrying bones about 
in their pockets, boasting in that wluch was their 
shame. . Wiseman, 

5. To exalt one’s self. 

Thus witli your mouth you have boasted against 
me, and multiplied your words against me. 

Kuk, XXXV. 13. 

To Boast. v,a. 

1. To brag of; to display with ostentatious 


For if f have boasted any tiling to him of you, I 
am not ashamed. 2 Cor. vii. 14. 

Neither do the spirits damn’d 
Lose all tlieir virtue, lest bad men should boast 
Their specious deeds. Milton. 

If they vouchsafed to eivc God the praiv’ of 
his goodness ; yet they did it only, in order to 
boast the interest they had in them. Atterbnry. 

2, To magnify; to exalt. 

They tliat trust in their wealth, and boast them- 
selves in the multitude of their riches. Psal. xlix. 6. 

Confounded he all them that serve ^nveii images 
that boast themselves of idols. rsalm xcvii. 7. 

Boast, n. s, [from the verb.] 

1. An expression of ostentation; a proud 
speedi. 

I'liou, that makest thy boast of tlie law, through 
breaking the law dishouourest thou God ? 

Homans, ii. 23. 

The world is more ant to find fault than to 
commend ; the boast will probably be censured, 
when the great action that occasioned it is for- 
gotten. Spectator. 

2, A cause of boasting; an occasion of 
pride ; the thing boasted. 

Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 

Nor great Alcmena, the proud boasts of fame. Pope. 

Bo'aster. n.s. [fromZioasL] Abragger; a 
man that vaunts any thing ostentatiously. 

Compimiits tile more candid and judicious of 
the chymists themselves are wont to make of those 
boasters, that confidently pretend that they have 
oxlMlIld tlie salt or sulphur of (|uicksilver, when 

' tlwy Wh 4i»gui»ed it b> addiUiments, where- 
with it res««U|m<^ie concretes. Boyle. 

No mate delays, iWbi fwaster ' but begin ; 

I prophesy beforehand I shall win . 

J[’ll teach you how to Brag anotlier time. Dryd, 

He the proud boasters sent, witli stent assault, 
Down to the realms of night. Pktli/u. 

Bo'astpuu udj\ [from hoasi and fuiL], 
OstenLitious ; inclined to brag. 

Boastful, and rough, your first son is a sciuitc ; 
The next a tradesman, meek, and muchaliar. I\ype. 

Bo'astinoly. adv, [from boasting.] Os- 
tentatiously. 

We look on it ns a pilch of impiety, himtins:ly 
to avow our sins , and it deserves to be considered, 
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whether this kind of coufeseiog thani, have not 
some aiiuity with it Vecau Piety. 

BOAT. w.s. [bat, Saxon,] 

1. A vessel lo pass the water in. It is 
luuaJIy distinguished from other vessels, 
by being smaller and uncovered, and 
commonly moved by rowing. 

I do not thfitk that any one -nation, the Syrian 
excepted, to whom tlie knowledge of the ark cmuc, 
did nnd out at once the device of either ship or 
Inut, in which they durst venture the.mselve» 
upon the seas. ^ Raldgh's Ussays. 

Au clTemtnate scoundrel multitude ! 
Whose utmost daring Is to cross the Nile, 

III painted htwts, to flight the crocodile. Totems Juv, 

2. A ship of a smtdl size; as, a pasaage 
boat, pacquet boat ^advice boat, Jly boat 

Boa'tion. It. 8, \fromboare,hai,} Roar 
noise ; loud sou^. 

Ill Messina insurrection, the guns were heard 
from thence as far as Augusta and Syracuse, about 
an hundred Italian miles, in loud bMiions. 

JJerhasns Physivo-Theology. 

Bo'atman. 

Bo’atsman 


} n.8, [from boat and man. 
He that manages a boat. 

Boatsmen through the crystal water show, 

To woiid’ring passengers, tlie wall*, below. Vryd. 

That booby JPhatm only was unkind. 

An ill-bred boatmm<,ruugli as waves and wind.Pmr 

Bo’atswain. n. s. [from boat and swain ‘ 
An offioer on b<^rd a ship, who has 
charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, 
anchors, sails, flags, colours, p endants, 
&c. He also takes care of the long-boat, 
and its furniture, and steers her either 
by himself or his mate. He calls out the 
several gangsand companies to tlie exe- 
cution of Uieir watches, their works, 
and spells : and he is also a kind of pro- 
vost-marshal, seizes and punishes all 
offenders, that are sentenced by the 
captain, or court-martial of the whole 
fleet. Harris. 

Sometime-s the meanest f^tswain may help to 
preserve the ship from sinking. 

Howell’s Pre-eminence rf Parliament. 
To BOB. V, a, [of uncertain et 3 rmology; 
S'/rmnerdeducesitfromfto^ofoolishjSpan.] 
1. To cut. Junius, Whence bobtail 
2. To beat ; to drub ; to bang. 

Those bastard Britonx, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, bubb'd and 
thump’d. Shakesp. 

3. To cheat ; to gain by fraud. 

I have bobbed his brain more than he has heat 
my bones. Shahsp. 

Live Rodcrigo, 

He colls me to a restitution large 
Of gold and jewels that 1 bobb’d from him, 

As gifts to Desdemona. Shakesp. 

Here we have been worrying one ajiother, who 
should have the booty, till UiU curseil fox has 
bobbed us IwtU on ’t. V Kdrangc. 

To Bon, v.n. To play backward and for- 
ward ; to play loosely against any thing. 

And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

111 very likeness of a roasted crab ; 

And wht'ii she drinks against her lips I bob, 

And on licr wither’d clew lap pour the ale. 

Midsummer ISight’s Dream. 
Tliey comb, and then they oplor every hair; 

A birlliday jewel bi>W;hiw’ at their ear. Drydcn 
Yi>ii may tell Imt, 

I'm rich in jewels, rings, atuibobbitig )»curls, 
Pluck’d from Moc»ni’cars. Dryden. 

Bob. n. s. [from the verb neuter.] 

1. Bomething 'Jiat hangs so as to play 
loosely ; generally an ornament at tlie 
ear ; n pendant ; an ear-ring. 
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The Cjuidy gossip, when she’s set agog, 
j ewds dveia^ and at ewh ear a bob. Dryden, 

2. The words Mpeated at the end of a stanza 

To bed, to bedC die bob of the song. 

VEstrangs, 

3. A blow. 

I am abarply taunted, yea sometimes with 
pinclies, nips, and bobs. Axham's Schoolmaster, 
4 A mode of ringing. 

Bo'bbin. If, s, [bobhte, Fr. from bombyjt, 
Lat.] A small pin of wood, with a notch, 
to wind the tbead about wlien women 
weave lace. 

The things you follow, and make songs on now, 
should he sent to knit, or sit down to boblnm, or 
honclace. Tniler. 

Bo’bbinwork. n.s, [from bobin and 
work,] Work woven witli bobbins. 

Not netted nor woven with wait) and woof, but 
after the manner of hobhinirotk Crete s Musirum. 

Bo’bcherr Y. n. s, [from bob and rkerty,] 
A play among children, in whicli the 
cheriT is hung so as to bob against tfai* 
mouth. 

Bcbchcrry tcaclies at once two noble virtuc.s, 
patience ami coiistaiiey ; flie first, in adliering to 
tlie pursuit of one cud ; the latter, in bearing a 
disappointment. Arbuthnoi and Pope. 

Bo'btail. n.s, [from hob, in the sense 
of cut,] Cut tail ; short tail. 

Avaunt, you citrs! 

Be thy mouth or black or white. 

Or boltail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make him weep and wail. Shakesp, 

Bo'btailed. adj, [Irom bobtail.} Ha\ing 
a tail cut, or short. 

There was a bobiailed cur cried in a gazette, and 
one that found him brought him home to hit 
master. L'lj^trange. 

Bo'bwig. If. 5. [from and tcfg.] A 
short wig, 

A young ft How riding towards ns full g.ilfop, 
w'ith a bobuigiind » black silkiii batr tie<l to n, 
stout short at ibe coach, to ask us how tar tlir 
judges were behind. SpertaUn, 

Bo'casine. n.s, A sort of linen cloth; 

a fine buckram. Dictm 

Bo'ckelet. 

Ro'ckeret. ^ 

To BODE, v, a, [bobian, Sax.] To por- 
tend ; to be the omen of. It is used in 
a sense of either good or bad. 

This bodes soiirt strange eruption to our state. 

Hamlet. 

You have opposed their false policy with true 
and 2reut wiMdoin; what they boded ’would be u 
mischief to us, you are providing •hall be one of 
our principal strengths. l^att's Sermons. 

It ha^ipen’d once, abod/ngplrodicy ! 

A swarm of bees th.it < iit the liquid sky 
Upon the topmast brant h in cltiuds uli'glit. Dryii, 
if fiery red his glowing globe descends, 

High winds and fiiiioiis lemjiests he portends; 

But if his cheeks are swoJn with livid blue, 

He /WcA wet weather hv his watry hue Dryd. 

To Book, t, «. To be an omen; lo 
foreshow. 

Sii, give me lea\e to sav , whatoi'er now 
Tlic omen prove, it Wed well to ;vou. Dntden, 

Bo'dement. w. s. [from bode.] Portent; 
omou ; prognostick. 

This loolish, dreaming, superstitions girl 
Makes all these bot/rmtnfs. Shahe^. 

Macbeth shall nt'ver Mtnquish’d be, until 
Great Birnam wooti to Duusiiianc’s high hill 
Shall come against him— — — 

J h.it will never be : 

Sweet both mi nti, good . .SbaWsp 

To Boixa:. v. n. [a word in Shakmptart , 
which is perliaps corrupted from bog- 
gh .] To boggle ; lo sloji ; to fail. 


I If. A kind of long- 
J winged hawk. Viet. 
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With tJiis wc cliarg^d again ; but out, alas ! 

We bo^'d again : os I have seen a swan, 

With bootless labour, swim against tlie tide. Swft. 

Bo'dicb. «. #. [from bodies*] Stays; a 

waistcoat quilted with whalebone, worn 
by women. 

Her bodice half way she unlac’d ; 

About his arms she slily cast . 

The silken band, and held him fast. ■» 

This consideration should keep ignorant nur^s 
and bodice makers from meddling. Locke. 

Bo'diless. adj, [frombotfy.] Incorpo- 

real ; having no body. 

They bodiless and immaterial are, , , _ , 
And can be only lodg’d within our minds, Dama. 

This is the very coinage of our brain ; 

This bodiicu creation ecstacy 

Is veiy cuiuiing in. Stiak^. 

These are but shadows. 

Phantoms bodiless and vajn. 

Empty visions of the brain. Sw^t. 

Bo'dily. adj, [fromhody^ 

1. Corpoi'eal; containing body. 

What resemblance could v/ood or stone bear to 
a spirit void of all sensible qualities, and bodily 
ditnensions ? ^ South. 

2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of such as resorted to our Saviour Christ, being 
present on earth, there came not aiiy unto him 
vrith better success, for the benefit ot their souls 
everlasting happiness, than they whose laidi/i/ ne- 
cessities gave occasion of seeking iclief. i/p^er. 

Virtue atones for bodily defects j beauty is no- 
Uiing worth, without a mind. V "Strange. 

As clearness of the bodily eye doth dispose it 
for a quicker sight ; so doth freedom from lust 
and passion disjiose us for the most perfect acts 
of reason. Tillaism. 

I would not have children much beaten for 
Uieir faults, because I would not have them think 
bodily ])ain the greatest punishment. Locke. 

3. Real; actu^. 

Whatever hath beentliouglit on in this state, 
I'liat could be brought to biHlily act, cre Rome 
Had circuiuvciitiou. Shahesp. 

Bo'dily. adv. Corporeally; united with 
matter. 

It is his human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells bodily f that is advanced to these honours, 
and to this empire. Watts. 

Bo'dkin. m.«. [hoddiken, or small body; 
♦Wiificr.] 

1. An instrument with a small blade and 
sharp point, used to bore holes. 

Each of them had bodkim in their hands, where- 
with continually they pricked him. Sidney. 

2. An instrument to draw a thread or rib- 
band through a loop. 

Or plung’d m lakes of bitter washes he. 

Or wedg’d w'hole ^ages in a bodkins eye. Pope, 

3. An instrument to dress the hair. 

Y’ou took constant care 
The hodkinf comb, and essence to prepare ; 

For this your locks in paper durance bound. Pope. 

BO'DY. If. s, [hobij, Saxon ; it originally 
signified the height or stature of a man.] 

1. The material substance of an animal, 
opposed to the immaterial soul. 

All the valiant men arose, and went all nijght, 
and took the body of haul, and the bodies of his 
sons, from the wall. Samuel. 

Take no thought for ^our life, what yc shall 
cat, or what ye shall drink , nor yet for your body, 
what yc shall put on. Matthew. 

By custom, practice, and patience, ail difficul- 
ties and hardsliips, whether of body or of fortune, 
arc made easy. L* Estrange. 

2. Matter: opposed to spirit. 

3. A person; a human being; whence 
somebody and nobody* 
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Surely, a wise ^y’s part it were not to pat out 
his fire, l>ecause his foolish neighbour, from whom 
he borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might say, 
were it not for me thou wouldst freexo. Hooker, 
A deflow’re d maid ! 

And by nn eminent bodyt that enforc’d 

The law against it. Shahesp. 

’Tls a passing shame, 

That I, unwortliy bodyual am, 

Should censure thus on lovely gentlemen. Shak. 

No body seeth me; what need 1 to fear^ the 
Most High will not remember my sins. Ecclus. 

All civility and reason obliged every body to 
submit. Clarendon. 

Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's 
life may be saved without havuig any obligation 
to his preserver. V Estrange. 

4. Reality ; opposed to representation : a 
scriptural sense. 

A^ shadow of things to come ; but the body is of 
Christ. ^ ^ CoLmmns. 

5. A collective mass ; a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of God and 
man (his certainty, that lim and death have di- 
vided between them the whole body of mankind. 

Hooker. 

There were so many disaffected persons of the 
nobility, that t licit* might a body start up for the 
king. Clarendon. 

When pigmies pretend to form themselves into 
a body, it is time for us, who are men of figure, 
to look about us. Addisons Guamian. 

0. The main army; the battle: distinct 
from tlie wings, van, and rear. 

The van of the king’s army was led by the 
^ncral and Wilniot ; in the body was the king and 
the prince , and the rear consisted of one thousand 
foot, commanded under colonel Thelwell. 

Clarendon. 

1* A corporation ; a number of men united 
by some common tie. 

T shall now mention a particular wherein your 
whole body will be certainly against me, and the 
luity, ulnidst to a man, on iny side. Swyt. 

Nothing was more common, than to hew that 
reverend body charged with what is inconsistent , 
despised for their poverty, and hated for their 
riches. Swijt. 

B. The main part ; the bulk : as, the boay^ 
or hull, of a ship; the body of a coach ; 
the body of a church ; the body^ or trunk, 
of a man ; the body, or trunk, of a tree. 

I'hence sent rich merchandizes by boat to Ba- 
bylon ; from whence, by the body of Euphrates, 
as far as it bended westward ; and, afterward, by 
a hrancli thereof. ^ lialetgft. 

I’his city has navigable rivers, that run up into 
the body of Italy ; they might supply many conn- 
tries with fi.sh. 'Uldisoii. 

9. A substance ; matter, as distinguished 
from other matter. 

Even a metailine body, and therefore mucli 
moR* a vegetable or animal, may, by lire, be 
turned into water. Boyle 

10. [In geometry.] Any solid figure. 

1 1. A pandect ; a general collection; as, a 
body of the civil law ; a body of divinity. 

12. Strength : as, wine of a good body. 

Body-clothes, n. s, [from body and 

clothes.] Clothing for horses that are 
dieted. 

1 am informed, that several asses arc kept in 
body-cloathst and sweated every morning upon the 
heath. Addison. 

To Bo'dy. V* a* [from the noun.] To 
produce in some form. 

As imagination bodies forth 
I’he forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shape. Shaken* 

BOG. n. s. [bog soft, Irish ; bague, Fr.] A 
marsh ; a morass; a ground too sofV' to 
bear the weight of the body. 
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’flirougb fire and through flame, through ford 
and whiripool, o’er bog and quagmire. Shakesp. 

A gulf proftmnd ! as that Serbonian isjg, 

Betwixt Damiata and mount Casius uldT Milton. 

He walks upon fwjgj and wliirlpools ; whereso- 
ever he treads, he siiiks. South. 

Learn from so gieat a wit, aland of hogs. 

With ditciies fenc’d, a heaven fat with fogs. 

Vryden- 

He is drawn, by a sort of ijrms /htuvs, into bogs 
and mire almost every day ol nis life. Watts. 

Bog-trotter, n. s. [from bog and trot.] 
One that lives in a boggy country. 

To BOGGLE, n* n. [firom bogil, Dutdi, 
a spectre, a bugbear, a phantom.] 

1. To start; to fly back; to fear to come 
forward. 

You boggle shrewdly ; every feather starts you. 

Shaken 

We start and bogg/e at every unusual appear- 
ance, and cannot endure the sight of the hugoear. 

Granville. 

Nature, that rude, and in her first essay. 

Stood boggling at the roughness of the way ; 

Us’d to Uic road, unknowing to return, 

Goes boldly on, and loves the path w hen worn, 

Drydcn, 

2. To hesitate ; to be in doubt. 

And never boggle to restore 
The members you deliver o’er. 

Upon demand. Hndibras. 

The well-shaped changeling is a man tliat has a 
rational soul, say you ? Make the ears a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the nose a little 
flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle. 

Loch . 

3. To play fast and loose ; to dissemble. 

When summoned to his last end, it was no time 
for him to boggle willi the world. Houh 1. 

Bo'ggler. n. s. [from &egg/c.] A doubter; 
a timorous man. 

You have been a boggier ever. Shahesp. 

Bo'ggy. adj* [from hog.] Marshy; 
swampy. 

Their country was very narrow, low, and boggy, 
and, by great industry and expenses, defeimed 
from the sea. Arbuthnot, 

Bo'ghouse. It. s* [from bog and house.] 
A house of ofRce. 

Bohe'a. It. s. [an Indian word.] A species 

j of tea, of higher colour, and more as- 

i tringent taste, than ^reen tea. 

Coarse pewter, consisting chiefly of lead, is 
part of the bales in which bohea tea wa.s brought 
from China. Woodward, 

As some frail cup of China’s fairest mold 
Tlie tumults of tlie boili^ bohea braves. 

And holds secure the coffee’s sable waves. TkheU 

She went from opera, park, assembly, piay» 

To morning walks, and pray’rs three hours a day. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 

To rouse, and spill her solitary tea. Pope. 

To BOIL. V. n. [bouiller, Fr. bullio, Lat.] 

1. To be agitated by beat; to fluctuate 
with heat. 

He saw there boU tlie fiery wlur]pool|L^CL^. 

Suppose the earth removed, andjpkBtffnMs 
t ) the sun, in the orbit of MeMtafjt there the 
^ hole ocean would boil iny||l|i|fliiniiilji of heat. 

Bentley. 

2. To be hot; to be frrvent, or eiferves- 

That strength with which my hoiHng y outli as 

r. fraught, 

^ When in the vale of Balasor I fought. Vryden. 

Well I knew 

W’hat perils youthful ardour would pursue, 

That Ming Blood would ca^ thee too far. Dryd. 

3. To move with on agitation like that of 
boiling water. 
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Then headlong loots beneath Uie dashing tide 
The trembling fins the hui/ing waves divide, (my, 

4 . To be in hot liquor, in order to be made 
tender by the heat. 

Fillet of a fenny snakci 
In the cauldron and bake. Shakesj). 

6. To cook by boiling. 

If you live in a rich family, roasting and hodins; 
BTC below the dignity of your otticc, and \\hieh it 
becomes you to be ignorant of. Swift. 

0. To boil over. To run over tlie vessel 
with heat. 

A few soft word.s and a kiss, and the good man 
melts ^ see how nature works and boils ovir in him. 

Congreve. 

This hollow was a vast canldnm, filled with 
melted matter, which, as it boded over in any part 
ran down the sides of the mountain. 

Addison on Italy. 

To Boil. v. a. To heat, by putting into 
boiling water ; to seeth. 

To try whetiier seeds be old or new, the sense 
cannot inform ; but if you bod them in water, the 
new seeds will sprout sooner. Bacon 

In eggs boiled and roasted, into which the water 
cnteretii not at all, there is scarce any difference 
to be discerned. Bacon. 

Boil. n.a. See Bile. 

Bo'iLAltY. n,s. [from To boiL] A place at 
the salt works where the salt is boiled. 
Bo'ilkr. n.s, [from boil.] 

J . The person that boils any thing. 

That such alterations of terrestrial matter are not 
impossihle, seems evident from that notable prac- 
tice of the Innlers of salt-pctre. ^ Boi/lr. 

2. The vessel in which any thing is boiled. 

Tliiscoffic-rooni is much freoueuted ; and there 
are generally several pots and boders he fore (he 
fire. Uouduard. 

BOISTEROUS, adj. [bi/sfcr furious, 
Dutcli.] 

1. Violent; loud; rofiring ; .stormy. 

a divine instinct, iiien’s minds mislrust i 
Ensuing dangti , as pioof wc see 
The vv atei s swell before a boislavus Morm. ShaL 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak would 
rend 

b\ the roots, this vvay and that they bend 
Ills reilieg trunk, and with aboist'rous sound 
Scatter las leaves, and strew them on the grrmnd. 

llW/cr. 

2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 

Sjiirit of peace, 

Wherefore, do yon so ill translate yourself 
Out of the speech of peace, that bears such grace 
Into the liarsh and boiii'rous tongw of w ar ^ bluik. 

lli.s sweetness won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the bmt'rous moods 
Ihat iguorant greatness practiseth. Ben Jonson. 

(iod into the hands of their deliverer 
Puls inviiirihle might, 

To (pw II the mighty of the earth, th’ op])re.ssor, 

Tiic brute and Inmi'roiis force of violent men. 

MiUon. 

Still must I beg llue not to name Sempronius : 
Lucia, I like not tli.it loud hoiitcrons man, Addison. 

3. Unwieldy; clumsily violent, 

Hinheutcrouj club, so buried in the ground, 

He CiM|i|l not rearen up again so light, 

knight him at advantage found. 

" Fairy Queen. 

4 . It is used by WbMvard of heat ; violent. 

When the sun hath gained a gn ater strcngUi, 
the heat becomes too powerful and boisterous for 
them. Katurk lU^ory. 

Bo'istkkoi SLY. adv, [from boisleroks,] 
Violently; tumultuously. ' 

A sceptre, snatch’d with an unruly luind, 

MuU Im* as hobterousfy maintain’d ns gam'd. Shak. 

'Jhose are all remains of the umvtrsal deluge, 
whcM t)ie water of the ocean, being boisteroiislu 
turiH d out upmi the eartli, bore along with it all 
nif»vt.vble b dies. Woodward 
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A nother fuciilt y of the inti licet comes hoistcrouslQ 
in, and wakes me from so pleasing a dream. Swift 


B(/isterousnks.s. n.s. [from boisftrom 
'Flic state or quality of being boisterous 
tuinultuousness ; turbulence. 

Bo'lary. adj, [from bole.^ Partaking of 
llie nature of bole, or clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadstone, willi 
a few magneticul lines, but cliicfiy consisting of ii 
bolary and clammy substance. Broum't Vtilg. Err. 
Bold. adj. [balo, Saxon.] 

1. Daring; brave; stout; courageous 
magnanimous ; fearless ; intrepid. 

Tlie wicked floe w hen no man pursueth ; but 
the righteous arc bold as a lion. Proverbs 

1 have seen tlie councils of a noble country grow 
bold, or timorous, according to the fits of hi's good 
or ill health, that managed them. Temple. 

2. Executed with siwrit, and without mean 
caution 

These, nervous, ha/(i; those, languid and remiss. 

Boscojntmyn 

ITie cathedral church is a very bold work, and a 
master- ])icce of Gothick architecture. 

Addison on Italy. 

3. Confident ; not scrupulous ; not timo 
rous. 

We were bold in our God to speak unto yon the 
gosjH'I of God with nmcli contention. 1 lliess. 

1 cun be bold to say, that this age is adorned 
with some iiieii of thar pidginent, that they could 
open new' and undiscovered wayi to knowledge. 

Lockc. 

1. Impudent; rude. 

In thy prosperity he will be as thyself, end will 
be bold o\ er tli> sei*v ants. If thou be brought low, 
he will be agnin.st thee. Ecclus. 

, Licentious ; such as shew great liberty 
of fiction, or cxprc.ssion. 

'J'hc figures arc bold even to temerity. Cowley, 
Wliich no bold tales of gods or monsters swell. 
Rut luimau pa->sious, such us with us dwell. 

Waller. 

(). Standing out to the view ; striking to 
the eye 

(b'ltachreses and hyperboles are to he used ju- 
diciousH, and placed in poetry, as beigiiteiiihgs 
and siuulows in painling, to make the figoic boldtr, 
ainl cause it to stand off to sight. Dryden. 

7. Open ; smooth ; even ; level : a sailor’s 
term. 

Tier dominionsliave//rtW accessible coasts. Hourl 

H. 7o make bold. To take freedoms: i 
phrase not grammatical,though common 
7o he hold is better ; as, / was bold to tell 
the house, that scandalous livings make 
scandalous ministers. Hudgerd. 

1 have made bold to send to your wife ; 

My siiir is, that she wrill to Desdctuuim 
Procure me some access. Shakesp. 

Making so hold. 

My fears forgetting manners, to unseal 

Tlieir grand cumiiiissiuii. Shakesp. 

Ana were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I shall make hold to (urn ageu. ITudibras. 

I durst nut niaki thus bold with Ovid, lest some i - 
future JVlilbouni should arise. Dryden. I ^ 

Some men have the fortune to be estec*racd wits, 
only for making bold to scoll at these things, which 
the’ greatest part of mankind reverence. Tdbtsim. 

To Bo lden, v, a. [from hold*^ To make 
bold ; to give confidence. 

Ouick inventers, and fair ready speakers, being 
baldened witli thcii present abilities to say more, 
and perchance better too, at the sudden for that 
present, than any other can do. use less lxcl)> of 
diligence and study. Asi'luim*s Schoolmaster. 

I am much too vent'rous 
In tempting of your patience, but am balden'd 
Under your proiuis a pardon. Shakesj), 
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Bo’i.dface. n.s, [from bold and/tsrrf.] Im* 
pudence ; sauciness: a term of reproach 
reprehension, 

nownow', boldface t cries an old trot : sirrah, wa 
eat our own hens, I’d have you know ; what you 
eat, you steal, IJ F.slru*^ge. 

Bo'ldfaced. adj. Ifrotin hold inxd face 
Impudent. 

1 have seen those sillii'st of creatures ; and, 
seeing their raie works, I have seen enough to 
confute all the ImUiJaccd wiUvUis of age 

Bramhatl against UMits. 

Bo'ldly. adv. [from bold,] 

1 . In a bold manner ; with courage ; with 
spirit. 

Thus we niav boldly spe.ik, being strengthened 
with the example of so levercnd a prelate. Hooker. 

I sjieak to siibjeets, and a sub|pet 8])eaks, 
Stirr’d up h^ hcav’iitlms boldly lor his king. 

Shake^, 

2. J[lt may perhaps be sometimes used, m 
a bad sense, for impudent I if. 

Bo'lunkss. ?i.«. [from 

1. Courage; bravery; intrepidity; spirit; 
fortitude ; magnanimity ; daringness. 

Jler horse she rid so, ns might sliew a fearful 
boldness, daring to do that w liieli she knew not liow 
to do. ^ ^ Sidruy. 

2. Exemption from caution and scrupu- 
lous nicety. 

The boldntss of the figures is to be hidden some- 
times by the addn ss of the poet, that they may 
work tlieir eflect upon tlie mind. Dryden. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my botd7t€Ss of speech toward you ; 

great is my glorying in j ou. ii Corintllians. 

4. (’onfident trust in G(k1. 

Our fear excludeth not tliat boldness whidi be- 
cometh saints. Hooker, 

We have Wr/m A valid atecssw-ith confidence, by 
the faith of him. JCplusians. 

Having theiefore Z><)/(/ur.vs to enter into (lie Ijo- 
best by tlie blood of Ji'sus. Ihbrewt. 

5. Assurance; freedom fiom bashfulness; 
confident mien. 

Wonderful is the ease of boldness in civil husU 
ness: what iirst^ 7W(bo‘\*. What second and 
third ? lioldnesA And yet boldness is a elnld ofig- 
noraiice and baseness, tai inferior to othei parts. 

liacon. 

Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could iu>t 
charge tin e 

With such a gallant boldness; if ’twero tiiine, 

'I'hou rouldst not hear ’t witli such a silent .scorn. 

Denham. 

His distance, thoui.di it does not instruct him to 
think wiser than olliei ]Min(es, yet it fielps him 
to speak with inoic bo/dness whut he thinks. 

Temple. 

Botdncss is the power to speak or do what wc 
intend, before olbers, without fear or disorder. 

l/ache. 

(L Impudence. 

That modeiHtion, whicli usftli to sunpresi 
boldness, and to make them conquer that simer. 

Hooker. 

BOLE. «. s. 


. The body or trunk of a tree. 

All fell upon (lie bigh-hair’d oaks, and down 
their cut led brows 

Fell bustling to tlu rurtli; and up went all the 
boUs.uui bougl/s. Chapman. 

Rutwlientlu smootlier //o/c from knofs is free. 
We make a deep incision in (he tree. Dryden. 

View w( II fhis (m'c , (he ipieen of all the grove ; 
How vast lirrbo/r, bow w ide her arms are spioad, 
How higli above ihe rest she shoots her head! 

Dryden. 

, A kind of earth. 

Bo/c A)nunuuk is tni a'llringent e.ntli, which 
takes its name Iroin Aimonia, the country from 
which wc have it. 11 oodward, 
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3. A measure of corn, containing six 
bushels. 

Of g(t<)d barley put hoUt, that is, a^ut 
six Ktiglihh quarters, in a stone trough. Mmrtimer. 

«.«. [Latin.] 

liolish a great liery ball, swiftly hurried through 
the air, and cenerally drawing a tail after it. 
Aiistutle < 2 aIU it cajtra. There have often been ini“ 
uiense bulls of this kind. Muscchcnbrock, 

Boll. n. s, A round stalk or stem ; as, a 
6o// of flax. 

To Boll. t>. n. [from the noun,] To rise 
in a stalk. 

And the fla> and the barley was smitten : for the 
barley was in tlie ear, and the flax was boiled. 

L\odu8. 

HO LSTER, n.t. [bolfTn*. Sax. iofo/er, 
Dutch.] 

1. Something laid on the bed, to raise 
and support tlic head ; commonly a bag 
filled with down or feathers. 

JVrhajis some cold bank is her Ms/rr now, 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
J/Miis her unpillow’d head. Mdton. 

'riiis arm shall be viboister for thy head ; 

I’ll fetch clean straw to make a soldier’s bed. Gaij. 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any pressure, 
or fill up any vacuity. 

Up goes h<'r hand, and olF she slips 
The bolslirs that supjily lier hips. ^ Su'iit. 

3. A pad, or compress, to be laid on a 
w^ound. 

I'lie bandage is the girt, which hath a boktei' in 
the middle, and the ends tacked firmly together. 

U'/seman. 

4 [In horsemanship.] 

The holbten of a saddle aie those parts raisedunon 
the bows, to liold the ruler’s thigh. Far. Diet. 

To Bo LsrRU. V. a. [From the noun.] 

1 . To 8u])port the head with a bolster, 

2. To afford a bed to. 

Mortal e>(‘s do sec them hoi^iier 
More than tlieir own. tShnkcsp. Othello. 

3. To hold w'ounds together with a com- 


pres.s, 

1'he practice of hohlerins; the cheeks forward, 
does little SCI vice to the w oiind, and is very uneasy 
to the patient. * Shaiy. 

4. To support ; to bold up ; to maintain. 
This is now an expression somewhat 
coarse and obsolete. 

We be made wiser b} the publick persua- 
•ions grafted in men’s miuds, so the^ be used to 
further the truth, not to bolster errour. Hooker. 

The lawyer sets liis tongue to sale for the W« 
itering out of Unjust causes. JIakcwill. 

It was the way of many to holster uji their crary l 
doutitig consciences with confidences. South, \ 

BOLT, n. 8, [boult, Dutch ; 0 oAk.] 

1. An arrow ; a dart shot from a crossbow. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of (hniid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower. 

Before milkowhlie, now purple with love’s wound. 

, . Shahesp. 

Tiic blunted holt against the nynqdi he drest ; 
Bnt with the sharp transfix’d Apollo’s bieast.Ury. 

2. Lightning ; a thunderbolt. 

.Sing’d with the flumes, and with the bolts 
transfix d. 

With native earth your bloofl the monsters mix’d. 

Hnjdcn. 

3. Boil upright ; that is, upright as an 
arrow. 

Brush iron.milivt of from the mine, ronsisteth 
of long strife, about the thickness of a small 
knitting needle, holt upright like the bristles of a 
stiti hi ' sh. Cirviv. 

As I stood holt upright upon one end, one of Uie 
ladies burst out. Addison. 

4 . The bar of a door, so called from being 


straight like an arrow. We now say, 
shoot the bolt, when we speak of fasten- 
ing or o|>ening a door. 

’Tis not in thee, to oppose the bolt 
Against my coming in. Shakrsp. 

5. An iron to fasten the legs of a prisoner. 
This is, I tliink, corrupted from bought, 
or link. 

Away with him to prison j lay holts cnongh upon 
hi 111 . Shaktsp. 

To Bolt. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To shut or fasten with a bolt. 

I'he bolted gates flew open at the blast ; 

The storm rush’d in, and Arcito stood aghast. J)n/. 

2. To blurt out, or throw out preeipitantly. 

1 hate when vice can holt her arguments, 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 

3. To fasten, as a bolt or pin ; to pin ; to 
keep together. 

That 1 could reach the axle, where the ])ins ar<* 
Which bolt this frame, that 1 might pull them out ! 

Ben Jonwn. 

4. To fetter ; to shackle. 

It is great 

To do tliat thing that ends all other deeds. 

Which shncklt s ai eidents, and holts up change. 

Shokc^p. 

5. To sift, or separate the parts of any 
thing with a sieve, [blutcr, Fr,] 

He now find Imtltrd all the flour. Sj>rnser. 

In the Indiing and .sifting of fourteen n ears of 
power and favour, all that came out could not be 
pure meal. Wotton. 

1 cannot holt this matter to thu bran. 

As Brutlwardin and holy Austin can. Drpdcn. 

6. To examine by sifting; to try out; to 
lay open. 

Ft would be well bolted out, whcllier great re- 
frartioiis mii;> not be made upon leilections, as 
upon direct beams. Boron. 

The judge, or jurv, or parties, or the council, or 
attornies, propounding questions, beats and bolts 
out the truth much hctlei than when the witness 
delivers onl.y a formal series. Hale. 

Time and iintiire will boll out the truth of things, 
through all disguises. J/Fstrange. 

7. To puiify ; to purge. This is harsh, 

1 he fanneil snow, 

Tlint ’s boiled by the northern blast twice o’er. 

Shakesp. 

To Bolt, v, n. To spring out with speed 
and suddenness; to start out with the 
quick ne.Hs of an arrow. 

'I’his Puck seems but a dreaming dolt. 

Still walking like a lagged colt. 

And oft out of n hush doth boll. 

Of purjiose to tieeeive us. Drayton. 

lliey erei ted a fort, and from thence they bolted 
like lu a^ts of the f<»rcst, sometimes into the forest, 
sometimes info the woods and fastnesses, and 
sometimes back to their den. Bacon 

As the liouso was all in a flame, out boas a 
mouse lioiii the ruins to save herself. h'Fstrangc, 

I hav e reflected on those m»*n who, from time to 
time, have shot ihemselvi s into the world, i have 
seen many successions ol them , some bolting out 
ujion the* stage with vast applaust, and others 
hissed olK Dryden. 

The birds to foreign seals repair'd ; 

And beasts, that bofltd out, and saw tJie forest 
bar’d. Dryden. 

Bolt-ropk. w.s. [from /;a// and rp^c.] 
The rope rni which the .sail ol* a ship is 
sewed aiul fastened. Sea Diet. 

Bo'ltkr. ». 5. [from llie verb.] 

1 . A sieve to separate meal from bran or 
husks ; or to separate finer from coarser 
part.s. 

Dow la 1 , filthy dowlas: I have given thcnia|ft^y 
to bakcis wives, and they have made bolten of 
them. ^ Shahetp, 

W iili a good stiong chopping knife miucc the 


two canons, bones and all, as small as ordinary 
niinceu meat ; pul them into a large* neat IwUer, 

Bncoti*s ^Jatural History, 
When superciliously he sifts 
Through coarsest bolter others gifts. Hudibras. 

2. A kind of net. 

'I’liese hakes, and divers others of the forccited, 
are taken with threads, and some of them with the 
bollevt which is a spiller of a bigger si/e. Carew. 

Bo'ltii ead. «. 8, A long straight-ntckwl 
glass vessel, for diymical distillations, 
called also a matrass, or receiver. 

This spirit abounds in salt, which may he seiia- 
rated, by putting the liquor into a boUliead with a 
long imirow neck. Boyle. 

Bo'lting-houe. n,8, [from bolt and 
house.] The place where meal is sifted. 

'1 he jade is returned as white, and as powdereik 
as if she hud been at work in a bolting^nouse. 

Dinntt. 

Bo'ltsprit. \ n, s. A mast running out 

Bo'wsprit. j at the head of a ship, not 
standing upright, but aslope, llie but- 
end of it is generally set against the loot 
of the foremast ; so that they are a stay 
to one another. The length without 
board is sufficient to let it.s sails hang 
clear of all incumbrances. If the holt- 
sprit fail in bad weather, the foremast 
cannot hold long after. Bowsprit is 
perhaps the right spelling. Sea Diet. 

Sometimes I’d divide, 

And burn in many places ;on the topmast. 

The yards, and holtspnt, would ] fliune disimriu . 

bihakt if . 

Bo'lus. n. s, A form of medicine, 

in which the ingredients are made tip 
into a soft mass, larger than pills, to he 
swallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies soluble the wdiilc by clysters, 
lenitive 6()/usci. of cassia and manna, vv it h syrup 
of violets. HWmon. 

By poets we are well assur’d, 

Thai love, alas ’ can ne’er be cur’d j 
A complicated heap of ills, 

Despi.sing bolus es and pills. Sutfi. 

BOMB, n.8, [bombus, Lat.] 

1. A loud noise. 

An upper chamber being thought wi'uk, wai' 
supported by a pillar of iron, ot the bigness of 
onc^ arm in the niidst ; which, if you had struck, 
would make a little flat noise in (he room, but a 
great bomb in the chamber Iwiicath. Bacon. 

2. A hollow iron ball, or shell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furnished witli a vent 
for a fusee, or wotKlen tube filled with 
combustible matter, to be thrown out 
from a mortar, which had its name from 
the noise it makes. ^Fhe fusee, being 
set on fire, liurns slowly till it reaches 
the gunpowder, \\hich goes off at once, 
bursting the shell to pieces with incre- 
dible violence : whence the use of bombs 
in besieging towns. The lai;g9ll| are 
abjut eighteen inches in diameter. By 
tv horn they were invifated is not known, 
and the time is uncertain ; some fixing 
it to )#BB, and others to 14.o;>. Cliarnb, 

Xtob loud cannon missive iron poun. 

And in the slaught’ring bomb Giadivus roars. 

To Bomb, v, a, [from the noun ] To fall 
upon with bombs ; to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles at TVatnur, 

Whilst \ ineroy, wrlio ne’er afiaid is, 

To Bru\( lies niarehes on seeuie. 

To bomb the monk^, and ^carc the ladies. Prie* 
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BON 

Bomd-ciikst. n. $• [from bomb and chest 
A kin(] of chest fillecl usually with hombs, 
and sometimes only with gunpowder, 
placed under ground, to tear and blow 
it up in the air, witli those who stand 
on it. Chambers. 


Bomb-ketch. 

Bomb-vesskl. 


, 1 n. r. 
j stro; 


A kind of ship 
strongly built, to bear 
the shock of a" mortar, when bombs are 
to be fired into a town, 

]\or could a» ordijiarv i)rrt, vjjih fwmtM'essch, 
hopi* to surrccd against a }»lace that has in its 
.tiseual gallie<i and men of war. Addison an Italy. 

Bomb VRi). n.s. [bombardus, Lat.] 

1 . V great gun ; a cannon : it is a word 
now obsolete. 

'I lu’v pl.iiitfd in divers places twt’lve great 
\'lK*icwith they threw huge stones into 
the Hir, which fulling down into the cit^ , miglit 
bre ik d(»wn the houses. “ 

2. A barrel. Obsolete. 

7o Bomba'rd. v.a, [from the noun.] To 

attack with bombs. 

A medal is struck on (he English failing in their 
attempts on XJunkirk, when they endeavoured to 
blow up a fort, and homhard tlie town. Addison. 

Bombardi'eR. n.«. [from frowi&arrf,] The 
engineer whose employment it is to 
shoot bombs. 

The bombardier tosses his ball sometimes into 
the midst of the city, w itb a design to fill all around 
him with terrour aiid combustion TatUr 

Bomba'rdmknt. If. a. [from bombard. 
An attack made upon any city, by 
throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet secure from a bombardment^ 
though it is not so exposed ns formerly. Addmm. 

Bombasi'n. It s. [bombasin, Fr. from 
silken, Lat.] A slight silken 
stuff, for mourning. 

Bomb a'st. n.s. [A stuff of soft loose tex 
ture used formerly to swell the gar 
ment, thence used to signify bulk or 
•hew without solidity.] Fustian; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pi danls motley tongue, soldiers hambast, 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law. 
Are strong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hrai tills. Donne. 

Arc all the flights of heroick poetry to be con 
eluded 6om6ast, unnatural, and mere madness, be- 
cause they are not aticcted with their excellencies ’ 

Dryden. 

Bo'mbast. adj. [from the substantive.] 
High soundi^ ; of big sound without 
meaning. 

He, as loving his own 

Evades them with a bombast circumstance, 

Horribb stuiF d with epithets of war. ^lahetp. 

Bombclation. n. «. [from bombut^Lat] 
Sound ; noise ; report. 

How to abate the vigour or silence the Umdnia- 
turn of Jjuns, a way is said to be by borax and huN 
tlBi^ Swlto a due proportion, wnich will almost 
takeoff nie luport, and also the force of the charge. 

^ Brown's Vulgar Erroun. 

Bomby'cinocs [bombi/cinus, Lat.] 
Silken ; made of silk. 

BONA ROB A. n. s. [Ital, a fine gom^jn.] 

A shewy wanton. 

We knew where the bona robas were. Shahesp* 

BONASUS. n, s. [Lat.] A kind of buf- 
falo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRETIEN. n.s. [French.] A 
species of pear, so called probably from 
the name o£ a gardener. 


BON 

BOND. it.s. [honb, Sax, hound: it is 
written indifferently, in many of its 
senses, bond, or band. »Sce Band.] 

1 . Cords, or chains, with which any one is 
bound. 

There left me, and my man, both bound to- 
gether j 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bonds asunder, 

1 gain’d my fieedom. Sbakesp 

2. Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one send his contemplation to the ex- 
tremities of the universe, and see what conceivable 
hoops, what borut he can imagine, to hold this mass 
of matter in so t lose a pressure together. Locke 

3. Union ; connexion : a workman’s term. 

Observe, in wrorking up the walls, that no side 
of the house, nor any part of the walls, be brought 
up three feet above the other, before the next 
adjoining wall be brought up to it, so that thr 
may be ml joined together, and make agood bond 
Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. [In the plural.] Chains ;* imprisonment ; 
captivity. 

whom 1 pcrceis'cd to have nothing laid to his 
charge worthy of death, or ufbonds. Acts, xxiii S59. 

. Cement of union ; cause of union ; link 
of connexion. 


BON 


0 blessed fi»kf of board and bed • Shakes^. 

Love cools, brotliers divide, and the bond is 
cracked 'twixt son and father. Shakesj). K. Lear. 

0. A writing of obligation to pay a sum, 
or perform a contract. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 
Your single bond. Shakesp. 

What if I ne’er consent to make you mine ; 

My father’s promise tics me not to lime ; 

And btmds without a dale, they say, are void. Dry. 

7. Obligation ; law by which any man is 
obliged. 

Unhappy that 1 am ’ I cannot heave 
JMy heart into my mouth: 1 love your mmesty 
According to my bond, no more nor less. Shakesp. 

Take which you please, it dissolves the bonds 
of goveniincnt and obedience. Locke. 

Bond, adv. [from bind^ perhaps for 
hound; from jebonben, Saxon.] Cap- 
tive ; in a servile state. 

Wlietlier we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be 
bond or free. 1 Cor. xii, 13. 

Bo'ndage. n.s. [from bond.'] 

. Captivity; imprisonment; state of re< 
straint. 

You ouly have overthrown me, and in my 
bondage consists luy glory. Sidney, 

Say, gentle princess, would you not suppose 
mdage bd ■ * ’ 


Your bondage nappy, to be made a queen ^ 
—To be a queen m bondage, U more vile 

Sll 


Ilian is I 


Shakesp. 


slave in base servility. 

Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prison’d bird, 

And sing our Imndage freely. Shakesp. CynAcline. 

ilie king, when he design’d you for my guard, 
Resolv’d lie would not make roy bondage hard. Dry. 
. Obligation ; tye of duty. 

If she has a struggle for honour, she is in a 
bmdage to love , w Inch gives the story its turn 
that way Pope, 

He m‘ust resolve by no means to be enslaved, 
and brought under the bmidageoi observing oaths, 
which ought to vanish when they stand in com- 
petition with eating and drinking, or taking 
money. South. 

Bo'nijmaid. n.s. [from bond captive, 
and maid.] A woman slave. 

Good sister, wrong me not, nor wrong yourself, 
To make a bondnudd and a slave of me. Shakesp. 

Bo'ndman. n.s* [from ioiid and man.] A 
man slave. 

Amongst the Romans, in making of a bondman 
(rt», was it not wondered wherefore so great ado 
should be made? the master to present his slave. 


in some court, to take him by tlie hand, and not 
only to say, in the hearing of tiie publick magis- 
trate, f will that this man become tiee ; but, after 
those solemn words uttered, to strike him on the 
cheek, to turn him round, the hair of Ins head to 
be shaved off, the magistrate lo touch him thrice 
with a rod ; in the eiio, a cap and a white garment 
given him. Hooher. 

O freedom ! first delight of human kind ; 

Not that which bondmen from their masters find. 

Drydm* 

Bondse’RVANT. It. s, [from Jont/ and 
vant,] A slave; a servant without the 
liberty of quitting his master. 

And if thy brother, that dwcllcih by thee, be 
waxen poor, and be sold unto thee, thou shajt not 
compel him to serve as a bondrsnmanl. 

Leviticus, xxv. 39. 
Bondse'Rvice. n.s. [frewn bond and ser- 
vice.] The condition of a bond, servant ; 
slavery. 

lb)on those did Solomon levy a tributo of bond- 
sernwe. Kings. 

Bo'ndslave. n. s. [from bond and slave.] 
A man in slavery ; one of servile condi- 
tion, who cannot change his master. 

^ Love cnj*uiiied such diligence, that no appren- 
tice, no, no bond-slave, could ever be, by fear, 
more ready at all commands than that young 
princess was. Sidney. 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a free- 
woman she is become a bondslave, i Macc ii. 11. 

Cumuiunly the hcndslair is fed by his lord, but 
here the lord was fed by his bondslave. Sir J. Dames. 

Bo'ndsman. [from bond and man.] 

1. A slave. 

Carnal greedy people, without such a precept, 
would have no mercy upon their poor bondsmen 
and beasts. Derkam. 

2. A person bound, or giving security, for 
anotlicr. 

Bo'ndswoman. n. s. [from bond and wo- 
man.] A woman slave. 

.My lords, the senators 

Are sold for slaves, and their wives fur bondswomen 
Ben Jonson's CataUne. 
BONE. It. 8. [ban, Saxon.] 

1 . The solid parts of tlie body of an animal, 
made up of hard fibres, tied one to ano- 
ther by small transverse fibres, as those of 
the muscles. In a foetus they are porous, 
soft, and easily discerned. As their pores 
fill with a substance of their own nature, 
so they increase, harden, and grow close 
to one another. They are all spon^, and 
full of little cells ; or are of a considerable 
firm thickness, with a large cavity, except 
the teeth ; and where they are articulated, 
they are covered with a thin and strong 
membrane, called the periosteum. Each 
bonek much bigger at its extremity than 
in the middle, that the articulations might 
be firm, and the Waites not easily put out 
of joint. But, because the middle of the 
bone should be strong, to sustain its allot- 
ted weight, and resist accidents, the fi- 
bres arc there more closely compacted to- 
gether, supporting one another ; and the 
bone is made hollow, and consequently 
not so easily broken, as itmiist have been 
had it been solid and smaller. Quincy. 

I'hy bonesKTC marrowlesi,tliy blood is cold. Mae, 
There was lately a young gcntiemiut bit to th« 
hone. J J a » 

1. A fragment of meat ; a bone with as 
much ficsli as adheres to it* 

2on 



BON 


BOO 


BOO 


tiikf ^< 5 op’s hounds contend ins for the bontt 
£ach pleaded right, and would be lord alone. 

Dryden* 

3. To be upon the banes. To attack. 

Puss had a month’s mind to be upon the bonet of 
him, but was not willing to pick a quarrel. i 

V "Estrange J 

4 . To make no bones. To make no Bcruplc : 
a metaphor taken from a dog, who 
readily swallows meat that has no bones. 

6. Bones. A sort of bobbins, made of 
tintter bones, for weaving bonelace. 

6. Bones. Dice, 

But then niy study was to cog the dice, 

And dext’rously to throw the lucky sice : 

To shun araes ace, tliat swept my stakes away ; 
And watch the box, for fear they should convey 
False bones, and put upon me in the play. Xh-yd. 

To Bone. v.a. [from the noun.] To take 
out the bones from the flesh ; as, the 
cooks boned the veal. 

Bonelace. n.s, [from hone and lace; 
the bobbins witii which lace is woven 
being frequently made of bones.] Flaxen 
lace, such as women wear on their linen. 

The things you follow, and make songs on now, 
should be sent to knit, or sit down to bobbins or 
bonelace. Tatler. 

We destroy tbe symmetry of the human figure, 
and foolisiily contrive to call off the eye from 
great anil real beauties, to cliildish gci^aw rib- 
bands and bonelace. Spectator., 

Bo'neless. adj. [from hone^ Wanting 
bones. 

I would, while it was smilinf^in my face, 

Have pliirkt luv nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dasht the Drains out liltakcsp. 

To Bo'neset. V. n. [from bone and «rf.] 
To restore a bone out of joint to its 
place; or join a bone broken to tlie 
other part. 

A fractured leg set in the country by one pre- 
tending tu bonesctting. Wueinaii^s Sutgery. 

Bo'nesetter. n.s, [from boncset,] A chi- 
rurgeon ; one who particularly professes 
the art of restoring broken or luxated 
bones. 

At present my desire is to have a good Imne 
setter, Denham. 

Bo'nfire. n.s. [from bon good, Fr. and 
^re,] A fire made for some publick 
cause of triumph or exultation. 

King ye the bells to make it wear away. 

And bonfires make all day. ' Spenser. 

How came so many botifires to be made in queen 
Mary’s days? Why, she bad abused and deceived 
her people. South. 

J?uU soon by bonfire, and by bell, 

We learnt our liege was passing well. Gay. 

Bo'ngrace. n.s. [bonne grace, Fr.] A 
forehead-cloth, or covering for tlie fore- 
head. Not now used. Skinner, 

' I have seen her beset all over with emeralds and 
pearls, ranged in rows about hcrcawl, her peruke, 
h4xbongraee, and cliaplet. HakemllonPnw'idence. 

Bonnet, n,s, [bontt, Fr.] A covering 
for the head ; a hat ; a cap. 

Go to them with thislwmet in thy hand, 

And thus far having stretch’d it, here be wit h them. 

1 hy knee bussing the stones ; for.iii such business. 
Action is eloquence. Shakesp. Cmolanns. 

I liey had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
the Ikmnet in tlieir salutations; fur, in medals 
they still have it on their heads. Addison 

Bonnet. [In fortification.] A kind of 
little ravelin, without any ditch, having 
a parapet three feet high, anciently 
plac'ed before the ^wints of the saliant 
angles of the glacis. 


Bo'nnbt d prestre, or priest's ciro, is an 
outwork, having at the head three sa- 
liant angles, and two inwards. 
Bo'nnets. [In the sea language.] Small 
sails set on tlie courses on the mizzen, 
mainsail, and foresail of a ship, when 
these are too narrow or shallow to clothe 
^ mast, or in order to make more way 
in cahn weather. Chambers, 

Bo'nnily. adv, [from 5onn^.] Gayly; 

handsomely ; plumply. 

Bo'nniness. n, s. [from bonny ] Gayety ; 

handsomeness ; plumpness. 

BO'NNY. adj, [from bon, bonne, Fr. It 
is a word now almost confined to tlie 
Scottish dialect.] 

1. Handsome ; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Ev’n of the bonny beast he lov’d so well. Shak. 

^ Thus wad'd the louts in melancholy strain. 

Till bonny Susan sped across the plain. Gay. 

2. Gay; merry; frolicksome; cheerful; 

blithe. ! 

Then sigh not so, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and /lonny. Shakesp. 

3. It seems to be generally used in con- 
versation for plump. 

Bonny-clabber. n,8, A word used 
in Ireland for sour buttermilk. 

We scorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o’er our bonny-clabber ; 

Nor are we studious to enquire. 

Who votes for iiianors, nho for hire. Swift. 

Biymm magnum, «. a species 

of plum. 

Bo'ny. adj, [from hone, 'I 

1, Consisting of bones. | 

At the end of this hole is a mcmlirane, fastened 

tu a round bony limb, and stretched like the head 
of a drum ; and therefore, by anatomists, called 
tympanum. Ray, 

2. Full of bones. 

Bo'oby. n,s, [a word of no certain ct]^mo- 
logy. Henshaw thinks it a corruption 
of bull-beef, ridiculously ; Skinner ima- 
gines it to be derived from bobo foolish, 
Spanish. Junius finds bombard to be 
on old Scottish word for a coward, a 
contemptible fellow ; from which he na- 
turally deduces booby : but the original I 
of bombard is not known.] A dull,' 
heavy, stupid fellow ; a lubber. 

^ But one rxcejiliou to this fact we find ; 

That Ifoohf Phdun only was unkind. 

All ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. 

Prior, 

Young master next must rise to fill him wine. 
And starve himselt to sec the booby dine. King. 

BOOK. n,Sj. [boc. Sax, supposed from 
boc a beech, because they wrote on 
bcechen l>oards ; as liber, in Latin, from 
the rind of a tree.] 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a book of pra^ er in his hand ; 

True ornaraents to know a holy man. Shakesp. 

Keceixe tlie sintcnce of the law for sins. 

Such ns by God's book are ad ludg’d to death. Shak. 

Ill the coffin that hod the biwks, they were found 
ns fresh as if they had lK*en but newly written ; 
being written mi parchment, and covered over 
with watch candles of wax. Bacotu 

Books arc a sort of dumb teachers ; they caniA 
answer sudden questions, or explain presm 
doubts this is properly the woik of a living in- 
structor. iKotfl 

2. A particular part of a work. 


Ibe first ftaokwc divide into sections; whtreof 
Bie first is these chapters past. Btmui’s 1 htoi y. 

3. Tlie register in which a tracer kctqis an 
account of his debts. 

This life 

Is nobler than alUnding for a Imublo *, 

Prouder, than rustling in unpui'l-for silk ; 

Snrh train the cap of nim that makes them fn c, 

\ ef keeps his book uncross'd. SluiKt sp. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

1 was .so much m his books, that, at his deccasf . 
Ill left me the lamp by wliicli he used to wiite his 
lucubrations. Addisotu 

5. Without book. By memory; by repe- 
tition ; witliout reading. 

Serniunsread tliey abhor in the church ; but ser- 
mons book, sermons wliicli spend their life 

in their birth, and may have public audience hut 
once. Htwktt . 

To Book, v, a, [from the noun.] To re- 
gister in a book. 

1 beseech your grace, let it be hooked with tla* 
rest of this day’s deeds ; or I will have it in a par- 
ticular ballad else, with mine own picture on the 
top of it Shakt^p 

lie made wilful murder high treason ; he cause d 
the marcheis to book their men, for whom they 
should make answer. Davies on litLiud 

Book-keeping, w. s. [from book Jiud 
keep.] The art of keeping accounts, or 
recording pecuniary transactions, in such 
a manner, that at any time a man may 
thereby know tlie true state ol* the 
whole, or any part of his aftairs, wiiii 
clearness and expedition. Han / v. 

Bo'okbjn DER. n. s, [from book and bind,] 
A man whose profession it is to cover 
books. 

Bo'okful. adf. [from book and full,] F idl 
of notions gleaned from books; crowded 
witli undigested knowledge. 

The hookjul blockhead, ignorantly rcatl,. 

With loads of karned lumber in his head, 

With his own toiijjuc still edifies his ears, 

And always list’miig to himself a) pears. Pope. 

Bo'okish. adj, [from boak,] Given to 
books ; acquainted only with books. It 
is generally used contemptuously. 

I'll make him >ield the croi^n, 
Whose hwiWi/i rule hath pull’d fair England down. 

Sfiaktsp. 

rmnolbookish, yet I can read waiting-gem io- 
wonian ill the 'scape. Shakesp. Winters Taie. 

Xantippe follows Iier namesake ; Ixung married 
to a bookish num, w bo has no kuowlcduc of the 
world. Spectator. 

Bo'okishness. n. J. [from^eo^w/i.] Much 
application to books ; over-studiousness. 
Bookle'arned. ai(/. [from book and 
learned.^ Versed in books, or literature : 
a term implying some slight contcin])t. 

Wliali 'er these bfMkirarn'd blockheads say, 
Solon’s the veriest feol in all the play. Drya. 

He will quote pnatages out of Plato and Pindar, 
nt his own tabic, to lonis booklearmd coaqUiliiun, 
without blushing. Sieift 

Bookle'arning. n.s, [from book and 
learning.] Skill in litlsrature ; acquaint 
ance w^ imoks : a term of some con- 
temft. 

Tb«y might talk of bookUaming what tin y 
fnould, but he never saw more uiifeaty fellow's 
Ihuii great clerks. Sidney. 

Neither docs it so much remiire Inwhltai'ning 
and scholarship, as good natural sense, to distin- 
guish true and false, and to discern what is well 
proved, and whut is not. Burnet’s Theory. 

Bo'okman. n. 8, [from book and man.] 
A man whose profession is the study of 
book^. 207 
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Tins civil war of wits wrcre much better us’d 
On iN.ivarrc and his bookmen; for here ’(is abus’d. 

Shaketp. 

Bo'okmatr. n.«. [from ^ooA: and 
Schoolfellow. 

This Artiiado is a Spaniard (hat keeps here in 
court, 

A phantasm, a monarch, and one that makes sport 
To the prince and his bookmates. Shakesp. 

Bo'ok SELLER, fi.s. [from book and selL] 
itle who.9e profession it is to sell books, 
He went to the hooheller, and told him in an^er, 
he had .sold a book in which there was false divi- 
nity. Walton. 

Bo'okworm. n. s, [from book and worm,] 

1 . A worm or mite that eats holes in books, 
chieflv when damp. 

IVI V lion, like a motli or bookworm^ feeds upon 
nothm/u but paper, and I sliall beg of them to diet 
him With wliolcsoine and substantial food. Guard. 

2. A student too closely given to books ; 
a reader without judgment. 

Among those venerable galleries and solitary 
scenes of the university , 1 w'anted but a black 
gown, and a salary, to be as mere a bookivorm a«> 
any there. Pope's Letters 

Bo'oly. n. s, [An Irish term.] 

All tlic Tartarians, and the people about the 
Caspian Sea, which are naturally Scythians, live 
in hordes j bt'iiig the very same that tlie Irish 
hoolici arc, driving their cattle with them, and 
feeding only on their milk and white meats. Spen$ 

Boom. #i. at. [from boom a tree, Dutch.] 

1 . [In sea language.] A long pole used to 
spread out the clue of the studding sail ; 
and sometimes the clues of the mainsail 
and foresail arc boomt'd out. 

2. A poll with bushes or baskets, set up as 
a mark to shew the sailors how to steer in 
the channel, when a country is overflown. 

Sea Diet, 

8. A bar of wood laid across a harbour, 
to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroiek worth struck envy dumb. 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom 

Dryden. 

To Boom. r. n, [from the noun. A sea 
term.] 

1. To rush with violence; as a ship is said 

to come boomingt when she makes all 
the sail she can. Diet. 

2. To swell and fall together. 

Boomivs n’er his head. 

The billows clos’d j he s number’d with the dead 

Young. 


BOO 

BOOR, n.s, Dutch ; j^ebupe, Sax.] 
A ploughman ; a country fellow ; a lout 
a clown. 

The bare sense of a calamity is c.illed grum- 
bling ; and if a man does but make a face ujioii the 
boor, he is presently a malecontent L'Estrnngc. 

He may live as well as a boor of Holland, whose 
Cares of growing still richer waste his life. TempU . 

To one well-born, Ih’ alTrontis w'orse and more, 
W hen he ’» abus’d and baflied by a hoar. Dryd. 


BOO 


Forsook by thee, in vain T sought thy aid, 
When booming billows clos’d above my iicad. Pope. 

BooN.n.«. [from bene, Sax. a petition,] A 
gift ; a grant ; a benefaction ; a present. 

Vouchsafe me for my meed but one fair look : 

A smaller boon than Ihis 1 cannot beg, 

And less than thi*., I’m sure, you cannot give. 5/wik. 

Thai courtier, who obtained a boon of tbe eiii- 
penM', '^lal he miglit every morning whisper him 
in the ear, and say nothing, asked no unprofilahle j 
suit for himself. ^ Bacon. 

The blust’ring foot has satisfy 'd his will ; 

His boon is giv’n ; his knight has gain’d the day, 
But lost the prize. Ihyden’s Fables. 

Wliat rhetorick didst thou use \ 

To gain this mighty boon f she pities me ^Ad&.CsUy. 

Boon. adj. [bon, Fr.] Ciay; merry: as, k| 
boon companion. 

Satiate at length, 

And heighten’d as with wine, jocund and boon. 
Thus to herself she pleasingly began. Par. Lost 

I know the infirniitv of our family ; we ])lay the 
boon companioM, and throw our money away in 
our tups. Arbutfinct. 


Bo'orish. adj . \jLrQm hoor^ Clownish; 
rustick ; untaught ; uncivilized. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, whicli is, in tlic 
vulgar, leave tlie society, which, in the Inxyi'ish, is, 
company of this female*. ShakexfK As you like it. 

Bo'orisuly. adv. [from boorish.] In a 
boorish manner; after a clownish manner. 
Bo 'o ri s H N ESS. w ,s. [fromftoemA .] Clown 
ishness ; rusticity ; coarsness of manners. 
Boose, w. s. [bopjj. Sax.] A stall fora 
cow or an ox. 

To BOOT. r. a. [baien to profit, Dutch : 
bot, in Saxon, is recompense, repent- 
ance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; 
boran is, to repent, or to com]3ensate ; as, 
He ip pip ^ bit and bote, 

Ant) lit bivopcn oome.] 

1. To profit; to advantage: it is commonly 
Used in these modes, it boots, or ti'hat 
boots it. 

It shall not Itoot them, who derogate from read- 
ing, to excuse it, when they see no other remedy ; 
as if thcii intent were only to dtny that aliens aiul 
stiangers from the family of God’nrc won, oi (liat i 
belief doth use to be wrought at the first in them, I 
without sermons. Ilookei 

Forwiidt I have, I need not to repeat ; 

And what 1 want, it boots not to complain, Shiik, 
If we shun 

The purpos’d end, or here he fixed all, 

What hoots it us these wars to have begun ^ Faiij. 

What hoots the legal circle on his head. 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe .Tope. 

2. To enrich ; to benefit. 

And 1 will boot thee with what gift beside, 

That modesty ran beg. Shak.Ant. and Cleopatra. 

Boot. tt.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Profit; gain; advantage; something 
given to mend the exchange. 

My gravity. 

Wherein, let no man hear me, 1 take pride, 

C’ould 1, with hoot, change for an idle plume, 

AVhich the air beats for vain. Shakf^sp. 

2. To boot. With advantage ; over and 
above; besides. 

Cansl thou, O partial sleep, give thy rejiosc 
To the wet seahoy, in an hour so rude* ; 

And, in the calmest and the stillest night. 

With all appliances and means to beat, 

Dciw it to a king? ShuUitp. 

Man is God’s image ; but a poor man is 
si’s stam|> to hoot : both images regard, //er 
L* might have ills mind and manners formed, 
and be instruct#'d f.ihoot in several seimices. LmcKc. 

It seems, in the followingjines, used 
for booty, or plunder. 

Others, Tike soldiers, armed in their stings, 

Make hoot upon the summer’s velvet butis. SUak. 

BOOT. n. 8. [bottas, Armorick ; botes a 
shoe, Welsh ; botte, French.] 

1. A covering for the leg, used by horse- 
men. 

That my leg is too long— 

-No; that is too KUle. — 

I’ll wear a boot, to make it somewhat rounder. 

Shakesp 

iShew’d liim his room, wliere he must lodge that 
night, 

Pull’d off his hoots, and took away the light. Milt. 

Bishop Wilkins says, he dw's not question hut 
it will be as usual fur a man to call for his wings, 


when he is going a journey, as it is now to call for 
Ills boots. Addisons Guaidian, 

2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly 
used in Scotland for torturing criminaLs. 
Boot of a Coach. The space between 
the coachman and the coach. 
lo Boot, v, a, [from the noun.] To put 
on boots. 

Boot, l)oat, master Shallow: 1 know the young 
king is sick for me : let us take any man’s lioisr^. 

Shahsy. 

Boot-hose, n.s, [from 6oof and Ao.sr.] 
Stockings to serve for boots; spatter- 
dashes. 

His lacquey with a linen stock on one leg, and 
a boot-hose on the other, gartered with a red and 
blue list. tShahesp 

Boot-tree. w. s. [from boot and hue.] 
Two pieces of wood, shaped like a leg, 
to be driven into boots, for stretching 
and widening them. 

Bo'ot-catcher. n.s. [from boot and 
catch.] The person whose business at 
an inn is to pull off* the boots of pas- 
sengers. 

The ostler and the hootcatcher ought to partake. 

Huift 

Bo'oted. adj. [from boot.] In boots ; in 
a horsemaifs habit. 

A /xwted judge shall sit to try his cause. 

Not by the statute, but by martial laws. Dryden 

Booth, n. s. [hoed, Dutch ; bivth, Welsh.] 
A house built of boards, or boughs, to 
be used for a short time. 

The clothiers found means to have all the quest 
made of the nortlu rn men, such us had their /axX/ui 
in the fair. Camden. 

Much mischief will be done at Bartholoiuw 
fair by the (all of a hiHHh. Suift. 

Bo'otlkss. adj. [from boot.] 
l.lJseless; unprofitable; unavailling; with- 
out advantage. 

When those accursed messtmeers of hell 
rnim* to their wicked man, and gan to tell 
Their 6(w//c.xs pains, and ill succeeding night. Spens. 

tiod dill not suffer him, lieiiig desirous of tlie 
light of w isdom, with hiwtlcss cxpeiice of travel, to 
wander in darkness. Hooker. 

Bootless speed. 

When cowardice pursues, and valour Hies. Skak. 
X.<*t him alone ; 

I’ll follow him no more with bootless pray’rs : 

He seeks my life. Shaketp 

2. Without success. 

Doth not Brutus bootless kneel ? Shaheop 

Thrice from the hunks of Wyc, 

And sandy bottom’d Severn, have I sent 
Him hoolUss iiume, and weather-beaten back. 

Shaketp. 

Bo'oty, n. s. [bnyt, Dutch Fr.] 

J, Plunder; pillage; s|K)il8 gained from 
the enemy. 

One way a band select from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kinc, 

1 heir honti/. Milton 

Ills conscience is the line and cry that pursues 
him, and when he reckons that he has gotten a 
boot If, he has only caught a Tartar. 1' Estrange 

for, should vou lo extortion be inclin’d, 

Your eiuel guilt will little booty find. Dryden. 

2. 'J'hings gotten by robbery. 

If I had u mind to be honest, I see fortune would 
nut suffer me , she drops booties in my mouth. 

Shaketp. 

. To play booty. To play dishonestly, 
with an intent to lose. The French use, 

Je suis bott6, wlicn they mean to say, / 
will not go. 

We understand what we ought to do ; but 
when wc deliberate, wc play booty against our- 
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selves : our consciences direct us one way, our 
corruptions hurry us another. T^Ystranec. 

1 have set (his ui/iuiuent in the best light, that 
the ladies may not think that 1 vrile booty, Dryd, 

Bope'kp. n. [from bo ^nd prep,] The 
act of looking out, and drawing back as 
if frighted, or witli the purpose to fright 
some other. 

Then tliey for suddi*n joy did weep, 

And I for sorrow 

That such a king sliould play bopeept 
And go the fools amoi^. o7to«cjp. 

Rivers, 

That serve instead of peaceful barriers, 

To part (h’ engagements of their warriours, 

'Where both from side to side may skip. 

And only encounter at bopeep. Iludihras. 

There' the devil plays at hopeept puls out his 
horns to do mischief, then shrinks them back for 
safety. Ihyd. 

BORA'CHIO. n. s. [borracho, Span.] A 
drunkard. 

How you ^tink of wine * D’ye think my niece 
will ever endure such a borachio! you’re an abso- 
lute horachio, Votiffrcvv. 

Bo'rable. adlj, [from bore,] That may 
be bored. 

Bo'rage. n.8, [from hora^o, T^t.] A 
plant. Miller, 

BiyRAMEZ, n, s. The Scythian lamb, 
generally known by the name of Agnus 
Scythicus, 

Much wonder is made of the horamrz, that 
strange plant-animal, or vegetable lamb of lar- 
tary, which wolves delight to feed on , wliich halh 
the shape of a lamb, afl’urdeth a bloody juice upon 
breaking, and livcth while the plants be con- 
sumed about it. Browns Vnlg, Eirours. 

BORAX, n. 8, [horaXf low Latin.] An 
artificial salt, prepared from sal ammo- 
niac, nitre, calcined tartar, sea salt, and 
alum, dissolved in wine. It is princi- 
pally used to solder metals, and some- 
times an uterine ingredient in medicine. 

Quincy, 

Bo'rdel. ’I M. s, [bordeel, Tout, bordcl, 
Borde'llo.J Armorick.] A brothel; a 
bawdy-house. 

From the hordiUo it miglit come as well, 

The spital, orpiclhalch. BenJonsan, 

Making even his own Iiousc a sto\v, a hordel, 
and a school of lewdness, to instil vicB into the 
unwary ears of his poor clfildren. Siniih. 

BOllDER, n. s, \bord. Germ, hard, Fr,] 

1 . The outer part or edge of any thing. 

They have looking-glasses bordered with broad 
borders of crystal, and great counterfeit precious 
stones. ^ Bacon, 

The light must strike on the middle, and ex- 
tend its greatest clearness on the {)riiicipal figures : 
diminishing by degrees, as it comes iieaier and 
nearer to the borders. Dryden 

2. The march or edge of a country ; the 
confine. 

If a prince keep his residence on the border of 
his dominions, the remote parts will rebel ; but if 
lie make the centre his seat, he shall easily keep 
them ill ubedieuce. Spensa'. 

X The outer part of a garment, generally 
adorned with needlework, or ornaments. 
4. A bank raised round a garden, and set 
with flowers ; a narrow rank of herbs or 
flowers. 

There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border; 

And takes survey, with curious busy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there set in order. Spent. 

All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd. 
Whose loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 

VOL, I. 
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Such various ways the spacious alleys lead. 

My doubtful muse knows not what path to tread. 

Tfa/Zer. 

To Bo'rder, r. n, [from the noun.] 

1. To confine upon ; to touch something 
else at the side or edge : with upon. 

It hnrderctli upon the province of C’roatia, w hich, 
in time past, had coniinuai wars with the Tuik.s 
garri.soiis. Knidlcs. 

Virtue and honour had their temples bordering 
on each other, and are sometimes both on the 
same coin. Addison 

2. To approach nearly to. I 

All wit, which bttrdcrs upon profaneness, and 

makes bold with those things to which the greatest 
reverence is due, deserves to be branded with 
folly. TtLbtsun. 

To uo'rder. V, a, 

1 . To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach ; to touch ; to confine upon ; 
to be contiguous to. 

Sliehti and Kaaniah are tho‘«c parts of Araliia, 
wliieli border the sea called the Persian gulf. 

Haleigh. 

Bo'rderer. n, 8, [from border,] He 
that dwells on the borders, extreme 
parts, or confines ; he that dwells next 
to any place. 

'I'liey of those marches, gracious sovereign • 
Shall be a wall suflicieiil to defend 
Our islanfl from the pilfering borderers. Shakesn. 

Ati ordinary hor.se will carry two sacks of sand , 
and, of such, the boi'dtrtrsou the sea do bestow 
sixty at least in every acre; but most husband s 
double that iiumlH'r. C<mn\ 

Tiie easiest to be drawn 
To our society, and to aid the war : 

I’lic rathci for their seat, being next hard' vers 
On Italy j and that they abound witli horse. 

Ben Jonson 

The king of Scots in person, with Perkin in his 
company, entered with a great arms , though it 
chiefly consisted of bordert r*, being raised some- 
what suddenly. Bacon. 

Volga's stream 

Sends opposite, in shaggy armour clad, 

Her Zjorderers; on mutual slaughter bent, 

'fhey rend their countries. Philips. 

To Bo'rdrage. V, n, [from border,] To 
plunder the borders. Not in use. 

Long time in peace his realm established. 

Yet utt annoy’d with sundry bordragings 
Of neighbour Scots, aud foreign scatterlings. 

Spens. 

To BORE. V, a, [bopian. Sax.] 

1. To pierce in a liole. 

I’ll believe as soon. 

This whole earth may be bor d; and that the 
moon 

May through the centre creep. Shakesp. 

Mulberries will bt» fairer, it you bore the trunk 
of the tree through, and thrust, into the places 
baredt wedges of some hot trees. nacon. 

But Capys, and the graver sort, thought fit 
The Greeks suspected prosent to commit 
1 o seas or flarae.s ; at least, to search and bore 
The sides, and what that space contains t’ explore. 

Denham. 

2. To hollow. 

Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored, 
and set it upripht, and take a bullet exactly fit for 
it : and then, if you suck at the mouth of the bar- 
rel never so gently, the bullet will come up so 
forcibly, that it will hazard the striking out your 
teeth. 

3. To make by piercing. 

I’liese diminutive caterpillars are able, by de- 
grees, to pierce or bore their way into a tree, with^ 
very small holes ; which, after they are fully en^ 
tered, grow together. Ray, 

4. To pierce ; to break through. 

Consider, wader, what fatigues I’ve known, 
What riots seen, what bustling crowds I bor% 

How oft I cross'd where carts and coaches iiar d. 

Gay. 


To Bork. V. n, 

1. To make a hole. 

A man nmy make an instrument to hm' a hole 
an inch wide,' or half an inch, not to bore a hole of 
a foot. Wtlkmt 

2, To push forward towards a certain 
point. 

Those milk paps, 

'Hiat through the window bars bore at men’s eyes. 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shakesp. 

Nor southward to the raining regions run , 

But boring to the west, and hov’riiig there. 

With gajniig mouths they draw profilick air. 

Dryd. 

To Bore, v, n, [with farriers.] Is when 
a horse carries his nose near the ground. 

Diet, 

Bore, n s, [from the verb.] 

1. The hole made by boring. 

Into hollow engines long and round, 
I’liick ramm’d, at th* other bore with touch of tire 
Dihited, and infuriate. Milton. 

2. I'he instrument with M^hich a hole is 
bored. 

So shall that hole be fit for the file, or square 
bore. Moiim. 

3. The size of any hole ; the cavity ; tlie 
hollow. 

We took a cylindrical pipe of glass, whose bore 
was about a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle 
Our careful monarch stands in person by, 

This new-cast cannon's flrmiicss to explore ; 

The strength of big-corn 'd powder loves to try, 
And b.ill and cartridge sorts for every bm'e. Dryd. 

It will best appear in the bores of wind instni- 
incnts ; therefore Cdiisc pipes to he made with a 
single, double, and so on, to a sextuple bore ; and 
mark wJiat time every one giveth. Bacon. 

Bore. The preterite of hear, 

I’lie father here it with undaunted soul. 

Like one who durst his destiny controul ; 

Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 

Hesign'd his son, but not resign’d his heart. Dryd. 
Twasmyfut? 

To kill niy father, and pollute his bed 
By marrying her who bore me. Dryd. 

Bo real. ««(/. [borealis, Lat.] Northern ; 
septentrional. 

Crete’s ample fields diminish to our eye ; 

Before the boreal blasts tlie vessels lly. Pope. 

BOREAS, n, s, [I.at.] The north wind, 

Boreas, and Capcas, and Argestas loud. 

And Thrascias, rend the woims, and seas imtum. 

Milton, 

Bo'rek. n,s, A kind of dance. 

Dick could neatly dance a jig, 

But 'J’oin was best at borees. Stoift. 

Bo'risR. n,8, [from bore,] A piercer; an 
instrument to make holes with. 

The master-bricklayer must try all the founda- 
tions witli a borer, such as well-mggers use to try 
the ground. Mosm. 

Born. The participle passive of hear. 
Their charge was always bom by the queen, 
and duly paid out of the exchequer. Bacon. 

1’he great men were enabled to oppress their 
inferiours ; and their followers were bom out and 
countenanced in wicked actions. Dmm. 

Upon some occasions, Clodius may be bold and 
insolent, bom away by hi* passion. Swiji. 

To be Born, v, n. pms* [derived from tne 
wori^Xp bear, in the sense of bringing 
Jbsm: as, my mother bore me twenty 
years ago ; or, 1 was born twenty years 
ago.] 

1. To come into life. 

"When we arc bom, we cry, that we axe come 
To this great stage of fools. Shakesp, 

I'he new bom babe by nurses overlaid. Dryd. 
Nor nature’s Jaw with fruitless sorrow mourn 
But die, O mortal man ! for thou wast bom. Pner 

• 
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All that are h(tm into tlic world are surrounded 
bihiie^, that [>erpctudil^ and diveihl;y' aller 
then). ' hn’kc 

2. It is usually spoken with regal'd to cir- 
cumstances ; as, he was horn a prince 
he was born to cmipire : lie was born for 
greatness ; that is, formed at the birth. 

'll>c s»lranger,' that dwelleth "itli Ik 

unto you as t»uc //m‘u among thou shall 

love him as ihyseli. * Lemltcus, \i\. SJ. 

Yet man h honi unto (rouble, as the sparks 11 v 
upward. Job 

A friend lovetli at all times, and a brother is 
bvrn for ad \ ei ^ jt y . Proi erh. 

J'.ilhei of you kuiglits may well deserve 
A prince^s boi n ; and sm li is she you serve. Dryd. 

Two iisiiiu; cn sts his royal lieud adurii ; 
liani from a eod, himself to godhead horn> Thyd. 

noili iiiusi alike from heav'n deiive their light , 
'riieM* bom to judge, as well as those to write, rope. 

Tor all mankind alike require their grace ; 

All botJi to want ; a miserable race ’ Pitpc. 

] was to a good estate, iilthough it now 
tunieth to little account. Siiijt. 

'J'heir hinds arc let to lords^ who, never design- 
ed n* he tenants, naturally murmur at the pay- 
ment ot rents, as a subserviency tliey were not 
horn to. hndt. 

3. It has usually the particle of before the 
mother. 

lie bloody, bold, and resolute ; laugh to scorn 
I'he pow'r of man ; for none of woman bom 
Shall harm Macbeth. * Shaketp. 

I iMMiig /lerw of fiiy father’s first wife, and she 
^ hii thir<l, she conveises with me rather like a 
daughter than a sister. Tatln . 

Bo'rough. 71. A. [bopluie, Saxon.] 

1. It signified anciently a surety, or a 
man bound for others. 

A borou"hy as 1 here iisr it, and as the old laws 
still Use, is not a horous^h town, that is, a (raiu liisoil 
town, but a ludiii jileilge of an hundieil Iki. pei- 
voiis, theiefort liilleil a tree borough, or, as \ i ii sun , 
Jiancplegium. Finhoitht in old Sa\on, sj^ndielli 
A pledgi or sur(t> and ti-ed with us 

in some speeches, as (.’liaueei saiili, St John to 
Boroh ; that is, for assurance and warranty. 

.N/a’jitcr 

2. A town with a corporation. 

And if a borough chusr him not undone Popt . 

13o'roii(}U English, is a custoni.iry de- 
scent of lands or tcnenu'nts, whereby, 
in all places where this custom holds, 
lands and tenements descend to tlicj 
youngest son ; or, if the owner have no 
issue^ to his youngest brother, ( 'oivclL 
Bo'erel. n. [it is explained by Junius 
without etymology.] A mean fellow. 

Siker thou speak’st like a lewd sorrel, 

Of heaven to dee men so : 

How be I am but rude and b<nrel, 

Yet nearer wa>s I know. Speiaer. 

To BORROW. “i. fl. [borgen, Dutch; 
bop^ian. Sax.] 

1, To take something from another upon 
credit: oiiposed to lend, 

* ’ He bOH%lDed ft box of the cur of the Kngiishinan, 
and ftwore he would pay him again wheu he was 
able. Shakesp. 

We have bormoed niouey for the king's tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vincyirds. Kehemiah. 

2. To ask of another the use" of sometliing 

for a time. ' 

'I'hcn he said, go, borroio thee vessels a lirond of|<t 
all tiiy neighbours. ‘J Kings. 


BOS 

A borrow'd title hast thou bought too dear ; 
Why didst thou tell me that thou wert a king^ 

Shakesp. 

Th<*y may Imrow something of instruction even 
fiom tlieir past guilt. ^ Dccaif of Piety. 

I was engagi'd in the translation of ViTgil, frohi 
whom I have borrowed only two months Drytl. 

These verbal signs tliey sonietimeH barrow from 
others, and .soiiietiiiies make tlumiselves ; n» om 
may observe among tlic new names cluidreii givi 
to things. l^U 

Some persons of bright parts have narrow re 
mcmbrance ; for, having riches of their own, they 
ari‘ not solicitous to borrow. Watts, 

. 1 o ufte as one’s own, though not be 
longing to one. 

Unkind and cruel, to deceive your son 
In harrow'd shapes, and his embrace to shun. 

Dryd. 

Bo'rrow. n,s, [from the verb.] The 


where darkness and surprize nude conquest 
cheap ! 

VVhere virtue bonowed the arms of chance, 

And struck a random blow f Dryd. 

3. To take something belonging to an- 
other. 


n,s, [from the verb.] 
thing borrowed. 

Vet of your ro^al presence I’ll adventure 
Tlie borrow of a week. Shakt^. 

Bo'rrow KR. n,8, [from borrow,] 

I. He that borrows ; he that takes money 
upon trust ; opposed to Under, 

His talk is of iiutliiiig but of his poverty, for 
fear belike lest I should have provetl a bor- 
rower. Sidney. 

Neitlior a Iwrromr nor a. lender be ; 

For loan oft loses both itself and fiiend, 

Aud borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

Sliakesp. 

Go not my horse the better, 

T must become a bon oner of the night 

For a dark hour or twain. Shahesp. 

Hut >011 iiuirt the cov’naiits of lier trust, 

And harshly dial, Jiki an ill bonowtr, 

A\ nil tliat whkii \ou lecciv’d on other tciins. 

Milton. 

2. He that takes wliat is another’s, anti 
us(*s it as his own. 

Some say , that I am a great borrower , however, 
iKiiie of inv creditois have clmllenged me for it. 

Poj)e. 

Boscage, n. s. [boscage, Fr.] 

1. Wood, or woodlands. 

A\ e bent oureouise thither, where we saw the 
a|»|iearan( e of land , and, the neKl day, we might 
plainU disei in that it was a laml liat to our sight, 
am! lull of , w hu h made it shew the more 

dark. Bacon 

2. The iTprcscntation of wood.'?. 

Cheuful piiiitiiigs in hasting and Imuqmtmg 

loo us , L'iav<*i 4on< s ill galierii s , landskijis ami 
boyCfii^i , and sm h wild woiks, in open teriaies, or 
suniiiuT huusi »* If oltun 

Bo'skv. af(/. [hosque, Fr.] Woody. 

And with eaih end of thy blue how dost ciown 
^I\ IWvi/ ai res, and iny unshrubb’d down. Sliak 
t know each land, andevisry alley green, 

Dingle, or bushv dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bourn from side to sidt. Milton. 

BO SOM. u,s, [bopme, bopom, Sax.] 

1 . The embrace of* tlie arms holding any 
thing to tlie breast 

2. The breast ; the heart. 

Our good old fricntl, 

Luy comforts to your bo»m ; anil bestow 
V o*ur needful counsel to our busme»se.s. Shahesp. 

3. The folds of the dress that cover the 
breast. 

now tby band into thy bosom ; and he pul 
his hand into bis bosom: and when he took il out, 
beluild tiis hand w'hs leprous as snow. Exodus, iv. C. 
4 ]nclo.sure; compass; embrace. 

Unto laws thus received by a whole church, 
the\ which live witliin the hoMm of that chuwli, 
must not tbiiil it a matter indifferent, either to 
yiew, or not to yield, obedience. lUtokei. 

5.‘ iTie breast, aa the seat of the paasions. 
Anger rcsteth in the bosoms of foolu. Kecks. . 


BOS 

From jealouay's tormenting strife 
For ev*T be thy bosom freed. Prk*, 

Unfortunate Failard ! 0, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of sorrow, and of shame. 
That with mix’d tumult in thy bosotn sweli’d, 

\\ lien first thou saw'st thy bravest troops repell’d ! 

Addison. 

Here acting hewms w'car a visage gav, 

And stifled groans frequent the ballaiid plav. 

Young. 

(>, The breast, as the seat of tcndenioss. 

'1 heir soul was poured out into their motlier’s 
bosom. ^ JlMimentalwtu, 

No further seek his virtues to disclose, 

Or diaw his frailties from their dread abode ; 
There they alike in trembling ho|>e repose. 

The bosom ui his father and Ins God. Gray, 

7. The breast, as the receptacle of secrets. 

If I covered my transgression as Adam, by 
hiding my iuiipiity In my bosom. Jttb. 

8. Any receptacle close or secret ; as, the 
bosom of the earth ; the bosom of the deep. 

0. The tender uflections ; kindness ; favour. 

^ \\ hosi Hu,c has charms iii it, whose title more. 
To pluck the common bosimis on his side. Shuk. 

'I'o whom (he gieat Urcator thus reply *d . 

O Son, in whom m\ soul hath chief delight, 

Son of my bosom, S’on wlioari alone 
My word, luy wisdom, and cflectiial might! 

Paradise Lott. 

10. Inclination ; desire. Not used. 

If you can pace your wisdom 
lu that good patli thiit 1 could wish it go, 

You shml have your howtn on this wietch. Shak. 

Bosom, in compo.sition> implies inti- 
macy ; confidence ; fondness. 

No moie (hat Timm* of(^awdor shall deceive 
O MX interest ; go, pronounce his ilcalh. Shak. 

This Antonio, 

Hcing the bosom-lover of iny lord, 

Alnst iKTtls be like my lord. Shahesp. 

'i iio.se rlomcstick tiaitors, boiwm-thieves, 

VV horn cuslom hath call’ll wives, the readiest helps 
I'o betray tlie iieady Imsbaiids, rob the easy 

Ben Jonstm. 

He sent for his hosonujntnds, with whom he 
most conlidcntly consulted, and shewed the paper 
to them , the contents whereof he could not con- 
ceive. Clarendon, 

The fourth jmvilege of friendship is that wlueli 
is here spec ified in trie text, a coinmunicalion of 
secrets, A ho-om-seertt, and a bosom-Jrwnd, are 
Usually put together. South. 

She, who was a Inmm-frwnd oi her royal mis- 
tH's-s, lu* i alls an insolent ‘woman, the vsorsl of her 
sex. Addison. 


To Bg'som. v.a. [from the noun,] 

Fo inclose in the bosom. 

Bosom u]i my counsel ; 

Y ou’ll find it whoiesotne. Shahesp. 

1 do not tiiink luy s.sterso to seek, 

Or so unprini piled in virtm ’s hook, 

And the sweet pi'ucc that boMmni goodness c ver. 

MUtom. 

2. I'o conceal in privacy. 

I’he groves, the fountains, and the flow 'r.s. 
That of»en now' (licir dioicest bo.s4mid siuells, 
Tleuerv’d for inght, and kept for thee in store. 

Paradise Lott. 

Towers and hattleinents it sees, 

Bohom'd liigli in tufted tri'i s. 

Where perhaps some beauty lies. 

The cynosure of neighbouring e>es. Milton. 

I’o Impjiy convents, bosom'd deep in vine*. 
Where slum her abbots, purple as their winea. 

Pope, 

Boson, n. s, [corrupted from boaiswain.] 

The harks iq»on the billows ride. 

The ma.ster will not slay ; 

I'he merry boson from iVis .side 

If is whistle takes, to check and chide 

I he lijig’riiig lad’s delay, Popt. 

Boss. 71. A*, [bosse, Fr.] 

1 . A stud ; an onuunent raised above the 
rest of the work ; a shining prominence, 
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BOX 

Wlmt signifies l>eButy, strength, youth, fortune, 
euibioidortrd furniture, or ^a.udyb(mes?L*FMra^e, 

'i’liis ivoiy, inteiidcti for the bosses of a brime, 
was laid up for a prince, and a woman of Caria or 
Aheoiiia dyed it. . , 

2. I'he part rising in the midst of any 
tiling. 

He runneth upon him, even on his neck, upmi 
the thick, bosses of his bucklers. Job, xv. 26 , 

3. A thick body of any kind. 

A boss made of wood, with an iron hook, to 
hung on the laths, or on a ladder, in which the 
labourer puts the mortar at the britches of the 
tiles. Moion. 

Jf a close appulse be made by the lips, tben is 
framed M ; if by the boss of the tongue to Uie pa- 
late, n<*ar the throat, then K. Holder , 

Bo'ssage. n.«. [in architecture.] 

L Any stone tliat has a projecture, and is 
laid in a place in a building to be after- 
wards carved. 

% Rustic work, which consists of stones, 
which seem to advance beyond the naked 
of a building, by reason of indentures 
or channels left in the joinings; these 
are chiefly in the corners of edifices, and 
called rustic (pioins. Builder's Diet, 

Bo'svel. n.s, A species crowfoot. 

Bota'nical. \ adj. [from &oru.}i% an herb.] 

Bota'n K’K. y Relating to herbs ; skilled 
in herbs. 

Some botanical criticks tell us, the poets have 
not riglitly followed the traditions of auliquity, in 
metamorpliusing the sisters of riiaetoii into pop- 
lars. Addison. 

Bo'tanist. n. s, [from botam/.] One 
skilled in plants ; one who studies tlie 
various species of plants. 

The uliginous lacUvuis niattei, taken notice of 
by that diligent botanist, was only a coilecliim of 
corals. Uoodu'ard. 

"J’hen spring the living herbs, hryond the power 
Of botanist to nuiulier up llieir tribes. Thomson. 

Botano'logy. n. s, [0oTfl^yo^o7^«.] A dis- 
course upon plants. Diet. 

BO'TANY. n.s. [from ^oravn an herb.] 
The science of plants ; that part of na- 
tural history which rehites to vegetables. 

BOTA RGO. n. s. [botarga. Span,] A 
relishing sort of footl, made of the roes 
of the mullet fish ; much used on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, as an incen- 
tive to drink. Chambers. 

BOTCIi. n.s. \bozza, pronounced botza, 
Ital.] 

1, A swelling or eruptive discoloration of 
the skin. 

I'imc, wliich rots all, and makes botches j)ox. 
And, ploddiim on, must make a calf an ox, 

Hath made a Liwyer. Donne. 

Hatches and hlains must all his flesli imboss, 

And all his people. Mdton. 

It plows far mure incommodious, wdiich, if it 
were propelled \u boils, botches, or ulcers, as in the 
irurvy, uDuld lathtr conduee to health. Harvey. 

2. A part in any work ill finished, so as to 
appear worse than the rest. 

Witli him, 

To leave no rid'i> or botches in the work, 

Tleance, his von, must embrace, the fate, Shakesp, 

Jl. An asciiitious, adventitious part, clum- 
aily added. 

If both thoge words are not notorioug botcbcj;, 
I am deceived, though the French tranglalor 
tlduk» otherwise. Ihyden. 


BOX 

A comma ne'er could clium 
A place in any British naiiio ; 

Yet, making here a perfect hatch, 

Thrusts your poor vowel from his notch. Su'^. 

To Botch, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To mend or patch clothes clumsily. 

Their coats, from botching newly brought, are 
torn. l)rydcn*t 

2. To mend any thing awkwardly. ^ 

To botch up what Ih’ had torn and rent, 

Religion and the goverinuent. Hudibras. 

3. To put togetlier unsuitably, or unskil- 
fully ; to make up of unsuitable pieces. 

Go with me to my house, 

And hear thou there, how many fruitless pranks 
This rulFiau hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 
May smile at this. Shakitp. 

Her spcecli is nothing. 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
I’he hearers to collection; they aim at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thouglits. 

Shakap. 

For treason botch'd in rhime will be tliy banc ; 
Rhime is tlie- rock on which thou art to wreck. 

Dryden. 

4. To mark with botches. 

Young Ilylas, botch'd with stains too foul to 
name, 

Tn cradle lierc renews his youthful frame. Garth. 

Botcher, n.s. [from botch.] A mender 
of old clothes ; the same to a taylor as a 
cobler to a .slioeniaker. 

He was a lMtchn''s prentice in Paris, from 
w lienee lie was whipt for getting the sherilf’s fool 
with child. Shuhesp. 

liotchers left old cloalhs in the lurcli, 

And fell to tuin and patch the church. Jludihras 

Bo'tchy. adJ. [from botch.] Mai ked with 
botches. 

And those biles did run— say so— T)i<l not the 
general run '' VV eie not that a InUchy soie •' Shah. 

Bote. n.s. [bore. Sax. a word now out 
of use.] 

1. A compensation or amends for a man 
slain, which is bound to anotlier. CowdL 

2. It was used for any payment. 

Both. adj. [Imrii, barpa. Sax.] The two; 

as well the one as the otlier. Id Vun d)' 
V autre, Fr. It is used only of two. 

( \)Tre1L 

And the next day, both moiniiig and afternoon, 
he was kept by our purt \ . Sidnty 

IMo.ses and the projihets, Cliiivt and his apostles, 
were in their times all pieacheis of God s truth , 
gome by word, gome by Hiitiiig, some In hoth. 

lloiAcr. 

Which of them shall I lake ^ 

Hath ^ ouc^ or neither:’ neither cun heeiijo\\l, 

It both leiiuun alive. iS/»o/vtip. 

'I'wo lovers cannot share a single bed ; 

As therefore both are etpud in degree, 

The lot of both he left to destiny. Drwicn. 

A Venus and a Helen have been seen 
Both perjur’d wives, the goddess and tluMiueen. 

(rranvilh. 

Both. cow/, [from the adjective.] As 
well : it has the conjunction and to cor- 
respond with it. 

A great multitude / h)|/i of the Jews and also of 
the Greeks belie\e<l. Acts. 

Pow’r to judge both quick and dead. MUion 
Both the hoy was worthy to be prais'd, 

And Stimiclion has often made me long 
To hear, like him, so sweet a song. Vrydea. 

Bo'tryoiv. adj. Having thc^ 

form of a bunch of grapes. * 

'I’hc outside is thick set with fioOn/md effloroi- 
ccncies, or small knobs, yellow, bluish, and pur- 
ple ; all of a shining metuHick hue. WinnlMkerd. 

Bots. n. s. {without a singular.] A spe- 
cies of Bnmil worms in the eutraiui of 


BOX 

horses ; answering, perhaps, to the asca» 
rides in human bodies. 

Pease and beans are as dank here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the Mt. 

Shakfftp. 

BOTTLE, n. s. [bouteillc, Fr.] 

1 . A small vessel of glass, or other matter, 
with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 

The shepherd's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather Intttle, 

Js far b<*yond a prince's delicates. ShaketP. 

Many have a manner, after other men’s speech, 
to shake their heads. A great officer would say, 
it w'lis as men sliake a bottle, to see if there was 
any wit in their lieads, or no. Baron. 

Then if thy ale in glass thou wouldst confine. 
Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry. King. 

He threw into tne enemy’s ships earthen fiott/si 
lill(‘d with serpents, which put the crew in dis- 
order. Arbuthnot on Coim. 

2. A quantity of wine usually put into a 
bottle ; a quart. 

Sir, you shall stay, and take t’other bottle. 

Spectator. 

3. A quantity of hay or grass bundled up. 

Methinks I have a great desire to a bottle of hay ; 
good hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow. Shak. 

But 1 should wither in one day, and iiass 
To a lock of hay, tliat am a bottle of grass. Donne. 

To Bo ttle, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
inclose in bottles. 

You may have it a most excellent cyder royal, 
to drink or to bottle. Mortimer. 

When wine is to be bottled off, wash your bottles 
immedirilely before you begin; hut be sure not 
to drain them. Swifi. 

Bo TTLE, is often compounded with other 
words; as, botile-frknd, a drinking- 

* friend ; hot lie-companion. 

San, who i> a ver> good hottlc-conipunion, hat 
been the diversion of Ins friends. Addison. 

Bottle-flower, ii. s. [ci/anus, Lat.] 
A jilant, 

Bo'ttees(’KEVv. n. s. [from bollle and 
scirw.] A screw to pull out tlie cork. 

A g(»od hntlei always hieaks ott the point of his 
hi>ithscr(iL in tw 0(1. us, by trying which ishaidest, 
the point of the si lew, or the neck ol the bnule. 

Swift. 

BOTTOM, n.s. [botm, Saxon; hodem. 
Germ ] 

1 . The lowest part of any thing. 

2. Tile ground under the water. 

Shallow brooks that flow’d so clear, 

Tlu‘ bottom did the top apjiear. Drydtn. 

3. T'he foundation ; trie ground-work. 

f)u this su}>]n>viii()n my reasonings proceed, 
ami cannot he .dleeled hy objections which are 
fai trinn being built on the Hnnm bottom. Atttrbury, 

1. A dale ; a valley ; a low ground. 

in the imriiens stands a sheep-cote. 
West of this jilaci* ; down in the neighbour bottom, 

Shakesp. 

On both the sliores of that fruitful bottom, are 
still to he .seen the maiks of ancient edifices. 

Addison on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never lie seen : the ih- 
liuhitnnfs of such an earth could iutfld nmly the 
/rospect of a little circular pkin, vrhich would 
appear to have an aecliyUy HU all sides ; so that 
every man would fancy htmaelf the lowest, and 
that 'he always dwelt and moved in a fiofhiw. 

Bentley. 

5. The part most remote from the view ; 
the deepest part. 

His proposals ami arguments should with free- 
dom he examined to the that, if llu>re be 
any mistake in tliem, no body may be misled by 
his reputation. * ixcAr 

(i. Bound ; limit. 

But there 's no bottom, none 
In my voluptuousness. Shukmp. 
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7. Tlie utmost extent or profundity of any 
man’s capacity, whether deep or shallow. 

I ^^iJl fetch off these lustices; 1 do see the 
bottom of Justice Shallow :Low subject we old men 
are li> ing ! Shaktsjj 

B. The last resort; the remotest cause; 
first motion. 

He wrote nmn;/ things which are not published 
ill his iiHinc ; and was at the b<ntom of iii.in^ ex- 
cellent counsels, in whidi he did not appear. 

Additim. 

IK A ship; a vessel for navigation. 

A bawhling vessel was he ea|>tain of, 

With which such scalhful grapple did he make 
Witli the inost nohic bottom ot our fleet, Shakesj). 

My xentines are not in one bottom trusted ; 

Nor to one plan\ Shuke^p. 

Wc have memory not of one ship that exer 
refuined, and but of thiiteen per'ions only, at se- 
\eruJ time.s that chose to return in our bottoms. 

Bticon. 

Ho ’s a foolish seaman, 

1’hat, when his shij) is sinking, will not 
I nlade his hopes into another bottom. T)enham. 

He puts to sea upon his own bottom; holds the 
stem himself^ and now, if ever, we may evpect 
new discoveries. Norm. 

He spreads his canvas, with his pole he steers. 
The freights of flitting ghosts in his thin bottom 

hears. Drudni. 

1 0. A chance ; an adventure ; state of ha- 
zard. 

He began to say, that himself and the prince 
were too much to* venture in one bottom. Clarend 

We arc emharked with them on the same huf- 
lom, and must he partakers of their happiness or 
miscrx . Sprcidioi . 

1 J . A ball of thread wound up together, 

'This whol(‘ argument will be like bottoms of 
thread, cIo'** wound up. Bacon 

Sdkwoims hnish their bottoms hi about fifteen 

da vs Moittmti. 

r.adi ('’liris'inas ihev accounts did dear. 

And wound then bottom round thi xenr. Prmr 

1 J. Uotiom of a lane. 'Jlie lo\>e.st end. 
lii. lioltom of bet r The grounds or dregs. 
lo Ho ttom. V. a. [from the notin,] 

1. I’o upon ; to fix upon as a sup- 

port : y, ith on. 

Ihev ina> have somcUiing of ohscinity, as he- 
ing boltomcfl npony and fetched fioni, the true na- 
ture of ihe things. Halt. 

l^riiie !i,i» a very strong foundation in the mind , 
it is Itoitomcd upoji self-love CoUitr 

7’he grou.ids upon whirh we bottom our reason- 
ing, are but a part ; something i.s left out, which 
shouhl go into the reckoning. Loch. 

Action is supposed to be bottomed upon piinci- 
ple. Attcrbnni 

2. To wind upon something; to twiut 
thre.H(l round something. 

'I’herefore, as vou unwind your love for him. 

Lest It should ravel, and be good lo none. 

You iiiuit provide to bottom it on me. Shakaq). 

To Bo ttom, v. n. To rest upon, as its 
ultimate supptjrt. 

Tiiid out upon what foundation an;y proposition 
advanced, boHoim , and (ih'‘erve the intermediate 
ideas, by which it is joined to that foundation 
Upon wiMk it is erei ted Jxic/kC. 

Bo'ttomed. [from bottom.] Having 
a bottom: it is usually compounded. 

There being prepared a number of jiat-hottomrd 
boats, to transport tlie land-forces, under the wing 
and pioteetion of tlie great navy. Bacon. 

Bo'tiomless. at^j. [from bottom.] With-, 
out ft bottom ; fathomless. 

Wickedness may well be comjiared to a hottom- 
Icw pit, inh> wbicli it is easier ir> keep one'‘< stlf 
fr.en tailing, than being fallen, to give oiu ’s s<*lf 
any ‘■t.t' fi uii falling iimnitely. Stdnc /. 

Is nni mv sorrow deep, having no Kttoin ^ 

Ihen b< luv passions bottomless with them, bhuk 
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Him the Almighty Pow’r 
Hurl’d headlong flaming from tlT etherial iky 
To bottomless perdition. MUion. 

Bo'ttomry. w. 8. [in navigation and 
commerce.] The act of borrowing mo- 
ney on a ship’s bottom ; that is, by en- 
^ gaging the vessel for the repayment of 
it, so as that, if the ship miscarry, tlie 
^ lender loses the money advanced ; but, 
if it arrives safe at the end of the voyage, 
he is to repay the money lent, with a 
certain premium or interest agreed on ; 
and this on pain of forfeiting the ship. 

Harris, 

BOUCHET. n. s. [French.] A sort of 
pear. 

Bouj). n. s. An insect which breeds in 
malt ; called also a weevil. Diet. 

To Bougk. V. w. [bougCy Fr.] To swell 
out. 

Bough, n. s. [boj, Sax. ihe gh is mute. 
An arm or large shoot of a tree, bigger 
than a branch, yet not always distin- 
guished from it. 

A vinc-lahourer, finding a bough hiokcn, took 
a branch of the* simc bough, and tied it about the 
j)lac‘(* broken. Suintp 

'1 heir loid ainl ]>«i1ron loud did him proclaiin, 
And at his feet their laurel boughs did ihiow . 

I'au 1 / Queen. 

From the bounh 

She gave him of di it fan tnlieiiiL^ fruit, MiUoti. 

As tl*e dove’s flight did guide .Fueas, now 
Mav thine condiu l me to fh<‘ golden bough. Ihnh. 

ihider some fav’iite myrlli‘’s shad> boughs, 

The\ speak (heir pa>j>ions in repealed vows 

Roscommon. 

Sec how, on cver> hough, the luids express, 

III their sweet note s’, then happiness. Dnidtn. 

’Twasall her )ov the iipenmg fruits to teml. 

And see the with happv burdens hend./’epe 

Bought, pnter. and participle of To 
hay ; which sec. 

Tlie chiel were these who not for empire fought, 
iJul with their blood their coiintr;y ’s safety bought. 

Pope. 

Bought, n, s. [from To bow.] 

1. A twist; a link; a knot. 

His huge long tail wound up in hundred fohls, 
Whose wreathed houghls whenever he unhilds, 

And thick entangled knots adown does slack. 

Pairy Queen. 

Tiimiorlal verse, 

.Such as the melting soul may pierce, 

Tn notes, with many a winding bought 
Of linked .sweetness, long drawn out. Milton. 

2. A flexure. 

The flexure of the joints is not the same in eh*- 
phantvS as in other tpiailrupeds, but nearer unto 
those of a man ; fJie bought of the fore-legs not 
directly backward, but lateiall^\, and sumewlial 
inwarif. BrounsVulgai Lirours 

BOU'JLLON. n. s. [IVench.J Broth ; 
soup ; any thing made to be supped : a 
term used in cookery. 

Bo'lldkr H alls. [In architecture.] Walls 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in a 
strong mortar ; used whore the sea has a 
beach cast up, or where there are jdeiity 
of* flints. Builders I dictionary . 

To Boult, v a. Sec To Bolt. ^ 

0 BOUNCE, m n. [a wonl formed, says 
Skinner, from the sound.] 

I. To fall or fly against any thing with 
great force, so as to n'bound. 

Tbe fright awaken’d \’'el<e v '<’1 .1 '‘t.irt. 

Against lus bonoiu bounc'd his In i*vin j; h< art. Dryd 
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2. To spring ; to make a sudden leap, a 
sudden explosion. 

High nonsense is like beer in a bottle, which 
has, 111 reality, no strength and spirit, but freta, 
and flies, HiKr^eniKr.i, and imitates the passions oi 
a inneh nobler liipior. Addutm, 

'J’he v bounce from their nest, 

No longer will tarry. Su'jft. 

Out bounc'd the mastiff of the triple lioad ; 
Away the hare vvilh double swiftness fled. Swift. 

3. T'o make a sadden noise. 

Just as T wav jnitting out iny light, another 
bouncis as hard us lie can knock.* Swft. 

4. To boast ; to bully : a sense only used 
in familiar speech. 

5. To be bold, or strong. 

Foi sooth the bouncing Amazon, 

Your Imskin’d niistiess, and your warriour love, 
I'o 'riieseus must he wedded. Shaketp. 

Bounce, n, s. [from the verb.] 

1. A strong sudden blow. 

I'he bounce hurst ope the door ; the scornful fair 
llelentless look’d. Dryden. 

2. A sudtlcn crack or noise. 

What cannoneer begot this lusty blood ? 

Hu speaks ]>lnin ciuinun fire, aiid smoke, and 
bonnet ; 

lie gives tbe bastinado with his tongue. Shakesp. 

'J wo lin/el-ni.ts 1 threw into the flame, 

And til each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name ; 

'J'his with tlie loudest bounce me sore amaz’d, 

'ihat in a liame of brightest colour blaz’d. Oay, 

3. A boast ; a threat: in low language. 
BoTtncer. n.s. [from bounce.] A boaster; 

a bully ; an empty threatener ; in collo- 
quial speech. 

bound, n.s. [from bind] 

J. A limit ; a boundary; that by which 
any thing is terminated. 

llliinituble ocean • without bound, 

A\ifhoul diimnsion, where length, breath, and 
height. 

And time, and placi*, are lost Milton. 

Those vast St\lliian regions were separated by 
tlie lulnral bounds ot rivers, lakes, inountains, 
woods, orm.uslies. Temple. 

Indus and (ianges, our wide empire’s houiuis. 
Swell (heir dy’d currents with tJieir natives 
wounds. Dryden. 

'I'hrough all fh’ infernal bouwls, 

Wludi tl.imiug J^lilegellion surrounds, 

Sad Orpheus sought lus consort lost. Pope. 

2. A limit by which any excursion is re- 
strained. 

Hath In si t hounds lie tween tlieir love and tm ? 

1 am then mother, who shall bar me from them ^ 

Shakesp. 

Stronger and fiercer by restraint be roars, 

And knows no lound, but makes liis pow’r his 
•^lioies Denham. 

Anjy houuils mndi with body, even adamantine 
w,,lU, aie i.\r fiom jnittiuga stop to the mind, in 
its progn ss 111 sjiaee lAwhe 

3. [from To bound, v. w.] A leap; a jump ; 
a spring. 

Do hut note a wilil and wanton liiTd, 

Oi lau of V outlifiil .lud unh.uuiled eolts, 

1 eti iiHig mad bounds, biliowiiig, and neighing 

loud. Shakesj). 

1 lu lioi-^r '.(aited with a sudden bound. 

And Hung the leuii and chariot to the ground. 

Addison. 

lb vt'rous he 's/.tpCH the coach with iiiiubic 

hdui'fls, 

^V(lJI^t ev’rv honest longue Slop thief resounds. 

Gmt. 

4 A relxniTjrl ; the leap of something 
flying back ity tlu* force of the blow. 

I’l' ( iiiw ltd (lisf lists uie hut the Ilf ly/mnd of 
this ImiI i>i tiHii uliou Deiou of Psetjf, 

7b Boi W). v.n. |frojn the noini.] 

I. T\j limi:; lo icrmiiiatct 
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A loftv towV, and strong on every side 
AViili tit'blo wjills, vrhich Phlegethon surrounds, 
Whose fiery Hood the burning empire bounds. Dryd, 
!i. To restrain ; to confine. 

'lake blit degree away, 

The bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms lughcr than the shores, 
And lUHke a soj) of all this solid globe. Shakgsp. 

3. Sometimes with in. 

My mother’s blood 

Kims on the dexter cheek, and this sinister 
Jiounds in my sire’s. Shakesp. 

To BOUND. w. [bondir, Fr.] 

1. 'J\i jump ; to spring ; to move forward 
by leaps. 

Torrismond appi'ar’d, 

(iave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er, 
UNijiing and fnmndmg on the billows heads. Dryd, 
Ih foie his lord the ready snauiel hounds ; 
I*anling \^ilh hope, he tries tne furrow’d grounds. 

Pipe. 

Wlvn sudden through the woods a hounding slag 
Knell’d luNuIlong down, and plung’d amidst thej 
river. Powe.^ 

Warbling to the vary’d strain, arlvancc 
Two s]»nghtly youths, to form the bounding dnnro. 

Vope. 

2. To rebound ; to fly back by repercus- 
sion. 

INJaik then n hounding valour in our English, 
That lieing dead, like to the bullets "razing, 
Breaks out into a second course olTinsdiiet. 

Shakesp. 

To Boun d. r. a. To make to bound. 

If 1 might hiillet for my love, or bound my 
horse foi lier favours, 1 would lay on like a l»ui- 
cher, and sit like a jaekanujies, never olK 

Shakc^ji. 

If Iovr>, auihitious, sought a match of birth, 
Whose veins /»e/< ad richer blood than lady Blanch-' 

Shakesp. 

Bound, preierite and participle passhv 
of bind. 

Nay, said J*amela, none shall take that oflice 
fioin ins self, heing so inueli hound us I am for my 
education. Sidneif. 

This is \titonio, 

To whom 1 am so inliiutelv hound — 

—Toil shoidd 111 •ill sen-e lx* niiieli hound to him ; 
For, as I hear, lie was nnuli oouiid for you. 

Shakesp. 

'I’he gentl<-man is h'tinM, a most raie spt.iki'r, 
To nature nom> nuire liooirl Shakap. 

'Die ImsIio,'^ of llungais, being wondeifiilly 
rich, weie ftound to k^ep iiieat numbois of horse- 
men, which they used to iMiug into the held. 

Knolles. 

lliev summoned the governor to deliver it to 
them, or else tiny would uot leave one utoiie 
upon another. 'I’owIikIi (he governor made no 
other reply, (Inin tlnit he was not hound t(» repair 
If ; hiil, however, he would, by (»od’s helji, keep 
tlie ground afterwards. ‘ Clartndon. 

Bound, (fdj. [a W(»rd of doubtful rtyino- 
logy.] Destined ; intending to come to 
any place. 

IBs he that care, wiiom most it doth concein, 
Said he ; hut whither will) sueh h i^t\ flight 
Art thou \\o\\ hound <' for well miglit f discern 
(ire.it cause, liiat carrii s thee so swift an I light. 

I'liiru Qiuni. 

To he honnd foi a jioit one desiies <*\tremrly, 
and sail to it with a lair gale, is very pleasant 

It infill' 

Willing W'c sought your shores, and hither 
hound. 

Die jxat .so long clesii’d at lenglli we found. 

J)ipdrn 

Hd'undaey. n.s. [from bound.] Limit; 
bound. 

He sidlVrH the conllucuce and rlanumrs of lh<* 
yieople to pass all houndin tn id law s, and reverence 
to hi8 aulhoiity. King Charlis. 
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Sensation mid reflection are the boundaries of 
our thoughts ; beyond which the mind, whatever 
eiTorts it would make, is not able to udvaucc. 

Locke. 

^ Great part of our sins consist in the irrtmulari- 
tics attending the ordinary pursuits of life; •■o 
that our reformation must appear, by pursuing 
them within the boundaries of iluty. Hogers. 

Bo'unden. participle passive of bind. 
Not now much in use. 

Hereafter, in a better world than this, 

I shall desire more love and knowledge of you.— - 
—I rest much bounden to you . fare you well. 

Shakesfi 

We also most humbly besought him to accej)! 
of us as his true servants, by as just a right as 
ev-er men on earth were btyumlen. liacou 

To be careful for a provision of nil neressarii s 
for oursclve.s, and those who dejiend on ns, is a 
bounden duty . Pogirs 

Bo'unding-stonk. 7 .ff, A stone to 
Bound-stone. 3 play with. 

T am past a hoy ; 

A sceptre ’s hut a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger bounding-sto'ne. Drydcn. 

JBo'undless. adj. [from bound.] Dnli- 
mited ; unconfined ; immeasurable ; il~ 
liinitHble. 

Bi'yond the infinite and boundless rcncli 
Of meiey, if thon did^t this deed of death. 

Art tho.i damn’d, Hiihert. Shakesp 

lle.iv’n has of right all victory design’d ; 
hente houndlrs.s power dwells jn<i will confin’d. 

Dnjden. 

Man seems as boundless in his desires, as Clod is 
in his heing ; and therefore nothing but Ciod him- 
self e.an satisfy him. South. 

Though we make duration bohndlc.ss uk it is, we 
cannot extend it beyond .ill being. God fills eter- 
nity, and it is Iiarfl to find a »-edsofi wliy any one 
sliould doubt (h.it he fills iniUK-nsity . f.ocke. 

Some euiile the course of wand’ring orbs on 
high, j 

Gr roll the planets through the houndUss sky. Pope. 

Bo'i NDLKSSNESS. n.s. [from boundless.] 
Exemption from limits. j 

Ciod has corrected the houndleasness of his vo- 
luptuous desiies, hy stinting his capacities. South. 

Bo'uNTEDU.'t. adJ. [from Li- 1 

bcTitl ; kind ; generous ; munificent ; be- 
neficent: a word used chiefly in poetry 
for bountiful. 

Every one, 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clo'.’d. Shakesp. 

llei soul abhorring availce, 

Pouiitious ; but almost hounitout. to n vice. Dryd. 

Bounteously, adru [from bomitcoiis.] 
I..iberally ; generously ; largely. 

He bounti oudu \)Pstoy^\\ imenvy’d good 
On me. ‘ ’ 

BoTjntkousnes.s. n.s. [from bounfeonii.l 
INIunificence; liberality; kindness. 

He fdleth all things living with hountiousu^^s. 

l^H'lms, 

Bo'd N IT F r L. adj [from boun tj; and />///.] 

1. Ubcral ; gcTicrons; jininifictTit. 

As boHutilul .is mines (,f iiull i. Slutktip. 

If yon will Im' . it n, you niiisl live f. U'-.il ; if y <ni 
will he pepui J*-, you must he ho.uitif ul. 'iayhn'. 

1 am oolige i to letiiiii i.iy I'nnk to nuiey , wlio 
without coiisid. ling the umii, li.ive Inen hohutiji.l 
to the poof DnftI 

Goil, the hruvtiful author of our luiiig. ixirke. 

2. It lias if befou* the and 

to before ib.c person rciviviiiir. 

O.ir kiu" span s notlui'g, togivetheni the vluifC 
of tint teiuity, of wuidi h** is so hounllful to his 
kingdom. IVryd. 

BoT n iteully. adc. [from Lounfifttl.] 
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Libel ally; in a bountiful manner; 
largely. 

And now thy alms is give i, 

And thy poor starveling bountiJuUif fed. Donne. 

Itisamimeil, that it never raiueth in Egypt ; 
the river bountifully reijuiting it in its inundaUon. 

Proton's \ uig Tjt. 

Bo'untifulness. n. s. [from bountiful.} 
The quality of being bountiful ; gene- 
rosity. 

Enriched to all hountifulnes^. 2 Corinthiuns. 

Br/uNTiHEAD.l n. s. [from bounty and 
Bo uNTiHRDh:. > head, or hood. See 
BoTjntihood. J Hood.] Goodness ; 
\ irtue. It is now wholly out of use. 

This goodly frame of temperance, 
Eornierly grounded, and fast settled 
On fit 111 finmdatiun of true bouniihead. Pairy Q. 
^ Ilow sh.sll frail pen, wiili fear disparaged, 
Conceive such sovereign glory, and grout iHinnli- 
hood f Fairy Qiurn. 

BO'UNTY. n.s. [bonir, Fr.] 

1. Generosity; liberality; munificence. 

\Vc do not so far magnify her exceeding hoimtu 
ns to affirm, that slu* biingelh into the wurld the 
sons of men, adorned with gorgeous attire, llanhi i 
If you knew to whom you shew this honun., 

T know you would be jirouder of the wuik, 

'J’lmn customary Inunitif e.ui eiifoTce you Sliaki*ji. 

Such moderation with tliy //ouuti/ join. 

That thou inay’.st nothing give that i.s not thinr. 

Denham. 

Those godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Uonnty wHl plac’d preferr’d, and well dc'-ign’d, 
'I’o all tlieir titles. Drydcit. 

2. It seems distinguished from chaj*i!y, :h 
a present from an alms; hoiiig used 
when persons, nut absolutely necessi- 
tous, receive gifts ; or when gifts are 
given by great persons. 

Tell a miser of bounty toiifiiend, or nieiey tn 
the poor, and he will not understand it. Siaith. 

Her majesty did not see this assembly so pioper 
to excite ehanty and compassion ; though I que.s- 
tiou not bill her loyul bounty will extend itself to 
ll‘em. " ‘ Addhon. 

To BtyulUiRON. V. n. [bourgeon ?icr, Fr.] 
To .sprout ; to .shoot into brandies; to 
put forth buds. 

Loii" niay tlie dew of heaven distil upon them, 
to make lliein bouigcon and propagate among 
themsehes. Iloieel. 

O that I had the fruitful heads of Hy dra, 
'J’hatone might bmrgeon where anuthiT fell ! 

Still would 1 give thee woik. Dryden. 

Bo I BN. n, s. [/»e?w, Fr.j 

1. A boiiiul ; a limit. 

Bourn, hound of hind, tilth, vineyard, none. 

, Shakes^). 

Dial iindiseover’d country, from whose hnurn 
No travi'llcr leturns. * Shakesp 

False, ' 

As dice are tt. be wish’d by one that fixes 

JS(» bourn ’twixt his and mine. Shakesp. 

t know each lane, uml every alley green, 

And every bosky bourn from side to side, Miiton, 

2. [From biipn, Saxon.] A brook; a tor- 
vent: whence many towns^ seated near 
brook.s have names ending in borern. 
It is not now used in either iMtise ; 
tiuiugh the second continues in the 
Scottish dialect. 

^ Nc swelling Nc'prnmg nr loml fluiiKEring .Inve, 
(’an diange my cheer, oi m.ikf* me ever uuairu 
]My little boat can saf(*I\ p.i s ilri-, ja rilons 

.^pt list'/ . 

7t) PiOUSE. V. n. [huysen, Dutch.] To 
dnuk lavishly ; to tope. 
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Ah be ro<]e, be somewhat still did eat, 

Tji ins band did bear a botmng can, 

Of which he sipt. Fairy Queen. 

Bou'sy. aty, [from bouse.] Drunken. 

With a long legend of roinantick things, 

Which ill his cups the bousy poet sings. Dryden. 

I’he guests upon the day appointed came, ^ 
Each bouty farmer with hisshup’ring dame. King. 

Bout. n. s, [botia, ItaL] A turn; ai, much 
of an action as is performed at one time, 
witliout interruption ; a single part of 
any action carried on by successive in- 
tervals. 

The play began : Pas durst not Cosma chacc ; 
But did intciui next bout with her to meet. Sidney. 

Toadies, that have your feet 
Unplagiied with corns, we ’ll have a bout. Shakesp. 

When ill 3 our motion you arc hot, 

A$ make \ our 6aMtjt more violent to that end, 

He calls for drink. Shakeeji. 

If he clmnce to ’scape this dismal bout» 

Die former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 

A wea.sel seized a bat ; the bat begged for life : 
says tlie weasel, I give no quarter to birds : says 
the bat, 1 am a mouse ; look on my body : so she 
got off for that bout. V Estrange. 

We’ll see when *tis enough, 

Or if it want the nice concluding bout. King. 

BOU'TEFEU. n.s. [French.] An in- 
cendiary; one who kindles i^uds and 
discontents. Now disused. 

Animated by a base fellow, called John ti Cham- 
ber, a very houtefeu, who bore iiiiicli sway among 
the vulgar, they entered into open rebellion. 

Bacon. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impnr- 
tially to punish the known boatmens, and oneii in- 
cendiaries. King Charles. 

Besides the herd of houtefeust 
We set on work within the house. ITudibras. 

Bo'utisale. n.8, [1 suppose from 
or bootj/, and sale.] A sale at a cheap 
rate, as booty or plunder is commonly ; 
ftold. 

To speak nothing of the great houtisak of col- 
leges and chantries. Sir J. ilaifu'urd. 

BOUTS'RIMEZ. [French.] The last 
words or rhimes of a number of verses 
given to be filled up. 

To BOW. V. a. [bujen, Saxon ] 

1, To bend, or inflect. It sounds as nou\ 
or how. 

A threepence bow'd would hire me 
Old asl am, to queen it. Shahesp. • 

Orpheus, with his lute, made trees. 

And the mountain tops that freeze, 

Boto themselves when he did sing. Shaketip. 

Some bou» the vines, which bury’d in the plain, / 
Deir tops in distant arches rise again. Drydt n. 

The mind has not been made obedient to dis- 
cipline, when at first it was most tender and most 
easy to be bowed. J^kc. 

2. To l)end the body in token of respect 
or submission. 

They came to meet him, and bowed theni.selvcs 
to the ground before him. 2 Kings. ' 

Is it to bow down his head as a bulrush, and to 
^ ^pread’HIl^kcioth and ashes under him ? wilt thou 
and an acceptable day to the Lord ? I 
Isaiah. 

3, To bend, or iiMiluie, in condescension. 

Let it not mevc thee to bou' down Uiine ear to 
the poor, and give him a fiiendly answer. 

%sgliu. 

4. I'o depress ; to crush. 

Are vou so gospell’d, 

To pray for this gootlnian, and for his issue. 
Whose heavy hand hath bo^od you to the grave, 
And beggar^ yours for ever ? Shakesp. ( 

Now wasting years my former strength con- 
found, 

And added woes may bow me to the ground. Pepe, 


To Bow. ». 11 . 

1. To bend ; to suffer flexure. 

2. To make a reverence. 

Rather let tny head 

Stoop to the block, than these knees bow to any. 
Save to the God of heav’n, and to my king. Shuk. 

This is the great idol to which the world bows ; 
to this we pay our devoutest liomam. 

Decay qf' Piety. 

Admir'd, ador'd, by all the circling crowd, 

For wheresoe'er she turn'd her face, they bow'd. 

Dryden. 

3. To stoop. 

Dc people bowed down upon their knees to 
drink. Judges. 

4. To sink under pressure. 

They stoop, they bow down t<y;ether; they 
could not deliver the burden. Jmiah, xlvi 2. 

Bow. n.s. [from the verb. It is pro- 
nounced, like the verb, as now, how.] 
An act of reverence or submission, by j 
bending the body. I 

Some clergy too she would allow, | 

Nor qiiarrelPd at their awkward bow. Swift. 

Bow. n. s. [pronounced as grow, no, lo, 
without any regard to the w.] 

1. An instrument of war, made by holding 
wood or metal bent with a string, which, 
by its spring, shoots arrows with great 
force. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, 
and thy howt and go out to the field, and take me 
some venison. Genesis. 

The w hit c faith of hist’ry cannot show, 

That e’er the musket yet could beat the bow. 

Alleync's Henry VII. 

2. A rainbow. 

I do set niy bow in the cloud, and it shall be for 
a token of a covenant between im* and the earth. 

oen. ix. l‘J. 

3. The instniment with h Inch string-in- 
struments are struck. 

Their instrunicnts were various in their kind ; 
Some for the bon , and some for breathing wind : 
The saw try, pipe, and bautbo\’s noisx band, 

And the siifi lute trembling beneath the touehing 
hand. Dryd. Fablis. 

4. The doubling of a string in a slip-knot. 
This is perhaps corruptly used for 
bought. 

Make a I' not, and let the second knot he with 
a bow Wisenmn. 

A yok<\ 

As the* ox hath liis hoWf Sir, the horse his curb, 
and the faulcon hiN bells, so man hath his desire. 

Shakesp. 

G. Bow of a saddle. The hows of a saddle 
are two pieces of wood laid archwise, 
to receive the upper part of a horse’s 
back, to give the saddle iU due form, 
and to keep it tight. 

Farriefs Dictionary. 

7. Bow of a ship. That part of her which 
begins at the loof, and compassing ends 
of the stem, and ends at the sternmost 
parts of the forecastle. If a ship hath a 
broad bow, they call it a bold bow ; if a 
narrow thin bow, they say she hath a 
lean bow. The piece of ordnance that 
lies in this place, is called the bow- 
piece; and the anchors that hang here, 
are called her great and little bowers. 

8, Bow is als^ a mathematical instniment, 
ikiade of wood, formerly used by sea- 
men in taking the sun's altitude. | 
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9. Bow is likewiseabeam of wood brass 
with three long screws, that direct a lath 
of wood or steel to any arch ; used com- 
monly to draw draughts of ships, pro- 
jections of the sphere, or wherever it is 
requisite to draw long arches. J/m ris. 
Bow-bearer, n.s. [from bow and bear.] 
An under-officer of the forest. Cowell. 
Bow-brnT. €tty. [from bow and bent.] 
Crooked. 

A sibyl old, bow-bent with crooked ngc. 

That far events full wisely could presage. Milton. 

Bow-hand. n.s. [from bow and hand.] 
The hand that draws the bow. 

Surely he shoots wide on the how-hand, and 
very far from the mark. l^cnser's Ireland. 

Bow-legged, adj. [from Aeia and /rg*.] 
Having crooked legs. 

Bow-shot. n. s. [from how and shot.] 
The space which an arrow may pass in 
its flight from the bow. 

ThougYi he were not then a bow-shol olT, and 
made haste ; vet, by that time he was coiue, the 
thing was no longer to be seen. Boyle. 

BO'WELS. n. s. [hoyaux, Fr.] 

]. Intestines; the vessels and organs 
within the body. 

He smote him therewitli in the fifth rib, and 
shed out his bmcels. ^Sam. xx, 10. 

2. The inner parts of any thing. 

Hud wc no quarn*! else to Rome, but that 
Tlimi art thence banish’d, we would mmster all 
Fn»m twelve to seventy ; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Twmc, 

Like a bold Hood appear. _ Shakesp, 

His soldiers spying his undaunted spirit, 

A Talbot ! Talbot ' cried out amain, 

And rush'd into the howtlsof the battle. Shahrsp. 

As he saw drops of water distilling from the 
rock, by following the veins, he has made Iwmtelf 
two or three fountains in the bowels of the moun- 
tain. Addison 

3. 'I'he seat of pity or kindness. 

His howiLs did yein upon him. Genesis. 

4. Tenderness ; compassion. 

He had no other consideration of money, than 
for the siqiport of his lustre ; and whilst he could 
do llial, he eared not for money ; h.iving unboucls 
in the point of running in debt,* or burrow iiig ail be 
could. CUncmlon. 

5. This word seldom has a singular, ex- 
cej)t in writers of anatomy. 

Bo'wer. n. s. [from bough or branch, or 
from the verb To bow or bend.] 

1. An arbour; a sheltered place covered 
with green trees, twined and bent. 

But, O had virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musicus from nis bower Milton 

The gods appealing, when 1 reach their bow'rs 
With loud cumi>luint.s, they answer me in show'r& 

Ualirr. 

Refresh’d, they wait them to the Innv'r of state. 
Where, circled with his peers, Atrides sat. Pope. 

2. It seems to signify, in Spenser, a blow ; 
a stroke ; bonrrer, Fr, to fall upon. 

Hisrawbone arms, wliose mighty brawiied bowers 
Were w'ont to rive steel jdates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean consunrd, and all his vital powers 
Decay’d. Fairy Queen. 

Bo'wer. n. s. [from the bow of a ship.] 
Anchors so called. Sec Bow. 

7h Bo wer, v.a. [from the noun.] To 
embower ; to inclose. 

Thou didst bower the snirit 
In mortal paradise of such sweet tlcHn. Shakesp. 

Bo'wery. adJ. [from bower.] Full oi 
bowers. 
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t 4 Uidskips how gay the hcw*rtt ^tto yieldsi 
Which thought creates, and lavisn fancy builds ! 

Tickell. 

Snatch'd through the verdant maze, die hurried 
eye 

Distracted wanders r now the bew*ry walk 
Of covert close, where scarce a speck of day 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted sweeps. 

77ioaifon. 

To Bowoe. See To Bouge. 

BOWL. H.$. r^iB.WelA; which ng- 
nifies, accormng to Junius, «iy thing 
made of hom» as drinkinff cups anciently 
were. It is pronounced hole^ 

1. A vessel to nold liquids, rather wide 
than deep ; distinguished from a cup, 
whicii is rather deep than wide. 

Give me a bawl of wine j 
T liavc not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nur clu'cr of mind, that I was wont to have. 

Shakesp, 

If R piece of iron be fastened on the side of a 
hiwl of water, a loadstone, in a boat of cork, will 
make unto it. Brawn. 

'I’he sacred priests, with ready knives, bereave 
'rUc beasts of life, and in full hou'U receive 
The streaming blood. Dryden. 

While the bright Scin, t’ exalt the soul. 

With sparkling plenty crowns the bawl, 

And wit and social mirth inspires. 

Fenton to Lard dower. 

tl. The hollow part of any thing. 

If ;vou are allowed a large silver spoon for the 
kitchen, let half the bawl of it be worn out w-ith 
continual^ scraping. ^ Swift. 

3. A bnsin, or fountain. 

Hut the main matter is so to convey the water, 
as it never stay either in the bowl or in the cistern. 

Baron. 

BOWL. w. s. [bou/e, Fr. It is pronounced 
as cow, bow/.] A round mass, which 
may be rolled along the ground. 

Like to a howl upon a subtile ground, 

I’ve tumbled past the throw. Shakesp. 

How finely dost thou lime** and seasons spin ! 
And make u twist checker’d with night ana day ! 
Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 

As bouU^u (»n, hut turning ail the way. Hci'bert. 

Like him, who would lodi:<* a boirl upon a pre- 
cipice, either my praise fulls hack, or slay snot on 
the top, but rowls over. ^ Dryden. 

Men may nmkr a game at fnnrls in the summer, 
and H game at whisk in the winter. Dennis's Let. 

Ihotigli that pieev of wood, wliieh is now a 
fuiwl, may be made square, yet, if roundness be 
taken away', it is no lunger a hoie/. Itut/s’s Lagick. 

To Bowl. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To roll as a bowl. 

2. To pelt with any thing rolled. 

Alas ! I had rather be set tjuick i’ th’ earth, 

And bowVd to death with turnips. 

Merry iriiwi of Windsor. 

Bo'wlder-stones. n.8. Immps or frag- 
ments of stones or marble, broke from 
the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
tumbled to and again by the water; 
whence their name. Woodward. 

Bo'wlkk. n.s. [from howl.] He that 
plays at bowls. 

Bo'wlin E. I n. 8. [sea term.] A rope fast- 
Bo'wlino I ened to the middle part of 
the outside of a sail ; it is fastened in < 
three or four parts of the sail, called tite 
bowling bridle. The use of the bowl- 
ing Is to make the sails stand sharp or 
close to a wind. Harr in. 

BifvvuNG- GREEN. It. s. [from bowl md 
greni.] A level piece of ground, kept 
•mooth for bowlers. 
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A bowl equally poised, and thrown upon a plaiu' 
baioUng^green, will run necessarily in a direct line.| 

Bent tty. \ 

Bo'wman. It 8, [from bow and man.] An 
archer ; he that shoots with a bow. 

The whole city shall flee, for the noise of the 
horsemen and bowmen. Jeremiah, iv. i?9. 

Bo'wsprit n. 8. [from the bow of a ship.] 
This word is generally spelt bolt8prit ; 
which sec. 

To Bo'ws.sen. V. a. [probably of the same 
original with houscy but found in no 
other passage.] To drench ; to soak. 

The water fell into a close walled plot; upon 
Ibis wall was the franiick person set, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond ; where a 
strong fellow tossed him up and down, until the! 
patient, by foregoing his strength, hud somew hat 
forgot his tury : but if there appeared small umeiul- 
meiit, lie was bow^ened again and again, while 
there remained in him any liopc of life, for reco- 
very. Careiv*s Survey of Cornwall. 

Bo'wstring. It. 8. [from bowsLYid string.] 
The string by which the bow is kept 
bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid’s howstrinp;, 
and the little hangman dare not shoot at him. 

Shakesp 

Sound w'ill he conveyed to the ear, by striking 
upon a bou string, if the horn of the bow be held 
to the ear. Bacon 

Bo'wyer. n. 8. [from bow.] 

1. An archer; one that uses the bow. 

Call for vengeance from the bowyer king. Dryd. 

2. One whof^e trafle is to make bows. 
BOX. n. 8. [box, Saxon ; buxu8y Lat] A 

tree. 

The Iea\cs aie pennated, and evergreen ; it hath 
male flower<i, that are produced at remote distances 
from the fruit, on the same tree ; the fruit is 
slmpcd like a porridge-pot inverted, and is di- 
' vided into tinec eells, containing two seeds in 
each, which, w hen ripe, are cast forth by the elas- 
ticity of the vessels. The wo<jd is \ery useful for 
en^fuvers, and niathematical instrumeut makers ; 
being £0 hard, close, and ponderous, as to sink in 
water. Miller. 

There are two sorts ; the dwarf box, and a taller 
sort. The dwarf box is good for bordera. and is 
easil y kept in order, with one clipping in the year. 
It Will inerease of slips set in March, or about 
Hartlioloiiiew tide ; and will prosper on cold bar- 
ren hills, where nothing else will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. n. $. [box, Sax. bmte. Germ.] 

1. A case made of wood, or other matter, 
to hold any thing. It is distinguiahed 
from cbesf, as the /css from tlu* greater. 
It is supposed to have its name from the 
box wood. 

A magnet, though put in an ivory box, will, 
through Ukc boi, send forth his embracing virtue 
to a beloved needle. Suitiey. 

About hit shelves 

A bi'ggorly account of empty boxes. Shafwsp. 

The lion’s head is to open ii most w-ide voracious 
mouth, which shall take in letters and papers. 
Tlieie will be under it a 6i.i, of which the key 
W'ill be kept in my custody, to receisc such papefs 
ns are dro[>ped into it. ‘ Steele. 

This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 

And all Ajahia breathes from ytnidoi hoi. I'ope. 

2. The case of the mariners compass. 

a. The chest into which money given h 
put. 

So many more, sues cry one was us’d. 

That to give lurg.?lv ti» die boi refus’d. Spemter. 
4. The seats in the playhouse, where the 
ladies are placed. 

*Tis left to you ; the Isnrs and the |)it 
Are sovcriMgii judees of this s<»rt of wit. 

She glares in balls, front boxes, ond the riner ; ’ 

A vuiii, unquiet, glittering, Wictched thing. Pope. 
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To Box. r. a. [from the noun,] To lo- 
close in a box. 

Box'd in a chair, the beau impalieut sits, 

While spouts run clatt’niig o’er the roof by fits. 

Swds. 

BOX. fi. 8. [bork a cheek, Welsh.] A 
blow on the head given with the hand. 

For the box o* th’ ear that the prince gave you, 
he gave it like a rude prince. Shakesp* 

If one should take my hand perforce, and give 
another a box on the ear with it, the law piiuisheth 
the other. Bramhall. 

There may happen concussions of the brain 
from a box cm the ear. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Ol^ihis, the fisherman, received u hot on the car 
froni I’hcstylis. Addison's Spectator. 

To Box. V. n. [from the noun.] To fight 
with the fist. 

The ass very fairly looked on, till they had 
boxed themselve's a-weitry, and then left them fairly 
in the lurch. ^ L'J'Mrangi. 

A leopard is like a cat ; he boxes with liis fore- 
feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Gteic. 

'1 he fighting with a man’s shadow consists in 
brandishing two sticks, loadeii with plugs of lead ; 
this gives a man all the pleasure of boxing, with- 
out the blows. fniecUiior. 

He hath had six duels, and four-ana- twenty 

boxing matches, in defence of his majesty's title. 

Speclator. 

To Box. V. a. To strike with the fii>t. 

Bo'xen. It. s. [from box.] 

1 . Made of box. 

'Fhe young gentlemen learned, before all other 
things, to design uj on tablets of boxen wood. Dryd. 

As lads and lasses stood around, 

To hear my boxen hautboy sound. (Jay. 

2. Resembling box. 

Her faded cheeks arc chang’d to boxen hue, 

And in her eyes the tears are ever new. Dryd, 

Bo xer, w. s. [from box.] A man who 
fights with his fist. 

BOY. n.s. \huh, Germ.] The etymology 
is not agreed on. 

1 . A male child ; not a girl. 

The streets of the city sh^l be full of baps aiiA 
girls playing. Zeehetriah. 

2. One in the state of adolescence ; older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at pu* 
berty or manhoocL 

Speak thou, bay ; 

Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can our reasons. Shakesp. Cariolama. 

Sometiniea forgotten things, long cast bofiiiist, 
Rush forwiurd in tlie brain, and come to miad : 

The nurse’s legends are for truths receiv'd. 

And the man arcams but what the boy believ’d. 

Dryden. 

3. A word of centevipt for young uaon, 
as noting their immatarity. 

Men of worth and ports will opt oasUy odmit 
the familiarity of boys, who yet need tlie care of 
tutor. ' Locke. 

The pale boy senator yet tingling Mauds, 

And holds his hroeches clpse with both his h^ds. 

Pope. 

To Boy. r. n. [from the noun.] treat 
as a boy. ' ^ 

Anthony 

Pltttll be bKMighi dfiwk<piMillL and t ihaJl see 
borne sfiiaiuikuw Cl^lMilfCS^ my greatness, 

1 til posture, pf a whore. Shakesp. 

Bo'YgMiGDL [from hoy ] Tlie state 
0 £ a boy ; the part of m in which we 

' are boys. This is perhaps an arbitraiy 

' word. 

Ifyou sjliould look at him, in his tx^hood, through 
the magniNing end of a persi)ectiv'e, and, in bin 
manhood, ihroiigh tlK* othc>r, it would be impossi- 
ble to spy any diliereiice . the sanie air, the ranie 
strut Sss^. 
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Bo'yisii. [from Joy.] 

1. Belonging to a boy. 

I ran at through, e"eii from my boyish days. 

To th’ very moment that he bade me tell it. Shak. 

2. Childisn; trifling. 

lliis unhair’d sauciness, and boi/ish troops. 

The king doth smile at, and is well prepar d 
To whip this dwarfish war, these pigmy arms. 

Shakesp, 

Young men take up some English poet for their 
model, and imitate him, without knowing where- 
in he is defective, where he is boytsh and Rifling. 

Drydcn 

Bo'yishly. adv. [from boi/i$h.] Child 
ishly ; triflingly. 

Bo'yishness. If. s. [fit)m boyish,] Child- 
ishness ; trifling manner. 

Bo'yism. w. s, [from hoy,] Peurility 
childishness. 

He had complained he was farther off, by being 
so near, and a thousand such boyums, which Chau- 
cer rejected as below the subject. Dryden 

Bp. An abbreviation of bishop. 
BRA'BBLE. n. s, [brabbelen, Dutch.] A 
clamorous contest ; a squabble ; a broil 
Here in the streets, desperate in shame and state. 
In private brabble did we apprcliciid him. Shakesp. 

To Bra'dble. V, n, [from the noun.] 70 
clamour ; to contest noisily. 
Bba'bbler. «. s, [from brabble.] A cla- 
morous, quarrelsome, noisy fellow. 

To BRACE. V, a, [emhrasser, Fr.] 

1. To bind ; to tie close with bandages. 

The wumen of China, by bracing and binding 

them from their infancy, have very little feet. 

Locke. 

2. To intend ; to make tense; to strain up. 

The tympanum is not capable of tension that 

w^, in suen a manner as a drum is braced. Holder. 

The diminution of the force of the pressure of 
the external air, in bracing the fibres, must create 
a debility in muscular motion. Arbuthnot on Air. 

Brace, n. s. [from the verb.] , 

1. Cincture ; bandage. 

2. That which holds any thing tight. 

The little bones of the ear-drum do in straining 

and relaxing it, as the braces of tlic war-drum do 
iu that. DerJuim. 

3. Brace, [in architecture] is a piece of 

timber framed in with bevil joints, used 
to keep the building from swerving 
either way. Builder* s Diet. 

4. Braces, [a sea term.] Ropes belonging 

to all the yards, except the mizen. They 
have a pendant to the yard-arm, two 
bracts to each yard ; and, at the end of j 
the pendant, a block is seized, through 
which the rope calkd the brace is reev^« 
The braces serve to square and traverse 
the yards. Sea Diet, 

5. Bracts of a Coach, Thick straps of | 
leather on which it hangs. 

fSs Himess. 

9. Brace, [la printing.] A crooked line 
inclosing a pniRye, which ought to be 
taken togetto, and not separately ; as 
in a triplet. 

Charge Venus to command her ton, 

Wherever else she lets him rove, ^ 

To shun my house, and field, and grove ; V 
Peace cannot dwell with hale or love. > 

8. \Varlike preparation ; from bracing the 
armour ; as we say, girded for the battle. 

As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he wiUi more facile question bear it ; 

For tliat it stands not in such warlike brace, 


►Prior. 
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But altogether lacks tlf abilities 
I'hat Rhodes is dress'd in. * Shakesp. 

9. Tension ; tightness. 

The most frequent cause of deafness is the lax- 
of the tympanum, when it has lost its bract 
or tension. Holder. 

Brace, n. s, [of uncertain etymology, pro- 
bably derived frt>m two braced together.] 
1. A pair ; a couple. It is not braces, but 
brace, in the plural, 

Down from u hill the beasts that reign in woods, 
First hunter then, pursued a gentle trace, 
Goodliest of all the lorest, hart and hind. Par. LoU. 

Ten IfTocc and more of greyhounds, snowy fair, 
And tail as stags, ran loose, and cours’d around 
his chair. Dryden*B Fables. 

, It is used generally in conversation as 
a sportsman’s word. 

He is said, this suniiner, to have shot with his 
own hands fifty brace of pheasants. Addison. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 

But you, my bt'ace of lords, were I so minded, 

1 here could pfuck his highness* frown upon you. 

Shakesp. 

Bra'celet. n, 8, [bracelet, French.] 

I . An ornament for the arms. 

Both his hands were cut off, being known to 
have worn bractlets of gold about his wrists. 

Sir J. Hayward. 

Tie aliout our tawny wrists 
Bracelets of the fairy twisU. Ben Jonum. 

A very ingenious lady used to wear, in rings 
and bracelets, store of those gems. Boyfe. 

. A piece of defensive armour for the arm. 
Bra'cer. n, s. [from brace,] 

1. A cincture ; a bandage. 

When they afl’cet the belly, they may be re- 
strained by a bracer, without much trouble. 

Wiseman. 

A medicine of constringent power. 
Orach, n, s. [braque, Fr.] A bitch hound. 

'rnith *8 a dbg must to kennel ; he must be j 
whipped out, when the lady brack may stand by 
the fire, and stink. Shakesp. 

Brack I AT., adj. [from brachium an arm, 
Lat.] Belonging to the arm. 
Brachy'graphy. n. s, short, 

and to write.] The art or prac- 
tice of writing in a short compass. 

Ail the certainty of those high pretenders, 
baking what they have of the first principles, and 
the word of God, may be circumscribed by as 
small a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy had 
confined it within the compass of u penny. Glanu. 

Brack, n, s, [from break,] A breach ; a 
broken part. 

The place wa.s but weak, and the bracks fair ; 
but tlic defendants, by resolution, supplied all the 
defects. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught 
in the schools, and if they find in theirs many 
bracks and short ends, which caimot be spun into 
an even piece ; and, in mine, a fair cuherenoe 
throughout ; I shall protuiie myself an acquies- 
cence. Bigby. 

Bra'cket. n, s, [a term of carpentry.] 

A piece of wood fixed for the support 
of something. 

Let your shelves be laid upon brackets, being 
about two feet wide, and edgra with a small lath. 

Mortimer. 

BRACKISh. adJ. [brack, Dutdi.] Salt; 
somewhat salt : it is used particiuarly of] 
the water of the sea. 

Pits upon the sea shore turn into fresh water, 
by percolation of the salt through tlie sand : but 
it is farther not<*d, after a tiim, the water in such 
pits will become brockislt again. Bacon. 

When 1 had gain'd the brow and top, 

A lake of brackuh waters on the ground 
Was all 1 found. Herbert. 
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The wise contriver, on his end intent, 

Mix'd them witli salt, and season'd all the sea. 
What other cause could this effect produce.^ 

The brackuh tincture through the main diffuse.^ 

Biackmore 

Bra'ckishness. «. 5. [from brackish,] 
Saltness in a small degree. 

All the artificial strainings hitherto leave a 
brackishness in salt water, tiiat makes it unfit for 
animal uses. Cheync 

BRAD, being an initial, signifies broad, 
spacious, from the Saxon bpab, and 
Gothick braid. Gibson. 

Brad. n. s. A sort of nail to fioor room.s 
with. They are about the size of a ten- 
penny nail, but have not their heads 
made with a shoulder over their shank, 
as other nails, but are made pretty thick 
towards the upper end, that the very 
top may be driven into, and buried in, 
the board they nail down ; so that the 
tops of these brads will not catch the 
thrums of the mops, when the fioor is 
washing. Moxon. 

To BRAG, v, n. [hraggeren, Dutch ] 

1. To boast : to ^‘splay ostentatiously; to 
tell boastful stories. 

Thou co^^ard ! art thou bragging to the stars? 
Telling the hushes that thou look st for wars. 

And \i ilt not come ? Shaksp 

Mark me, with what violence she first loved the 
Moor, but for bragging, and telling her fantastical 
lies ^ Shakesj). 

In bragging out some of their private tenets, uh 
if tht'y weic the established doctrine of thcchurdi 
of England. Sanderstm 

The rebels were grown so stronc there, that they 
intended then, as they already bragged, to con^ 
over and make this the seat of war. Clarendm. 

Mrs. Buirs condition was looked upon as cIcs^k'- 
ratc by all the men of art ; but tlicre were those 
that bragged they had an infallible ointment. Arb. 

2. It has of before tlie thing boasted 

Knowledge being the only thing whereof we 
poor old wen can brag, we cannot make it known 
but by utterance. Sidney 

V erona braa of liim, 

To be a virtuous and weTl-goverii'd youth. Sluik. 

Every busy little scribbler now 
Swells with the praises wliich he gives himself, 

And taking simctuary in the crowd. 

Brags ^ luH impudence, and scorns to mend. i?ust. 

3. On IS used, but improperly. 

Y et lo ! ill me what authors have to brag on. 
Reduc’d at last to hbs in my own dragon. Pope. 

Brag. w. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A boast ; a proud expression. 

A kind of conquest 

Cnsar made licre ; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and saw, and overcame. Shalcesp. 

It was such a new thing for the Spaniards to re- 
ceive so little hurt, upon dealing with the English, 
as A veilaiicda made great brags of it, for no greater 
matter tlian the waiting upon the English afar off. 

Bacon. 

2. The thing boasted. 

Beauty is nature’s brag, and roust be shewn 
In courts, at feasts, and high tolemnitiei. 

Where most may wonder. Milton^ 

Bragg AD o'clo. n.s, [from brag,] A 
puffing, swelling, boasting fellow. 

The world abounds iu terrible fanfarons, in the 
masque of men of honour ; but these braagadoeios 
are easy to be detected. VSkremge. 

By the plot, you may guest much of tlie cha- 
racters of the persons : a braggadocio captoin, a 
parasite, and a lady of pleasuro. Vrydom. 

Bra'ogardism. n,i, [from Jrag.] Boast* 
fulness ; vain ostentation. 

Bra’goart. adj. [from JrB|:.] Boastflil ; 
vainly ostentatious. 
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Shall I, none’s slave, of high bom or rais’d men 
Fear frowns; and my mistress, ^h, betray thee 
To th’ huffing, hragfart, puft nobiliW ? Donne, 
Bragg ART. w. s. [from braffj A boaster. 

Who knows himself a braggart, 

Let him fear this ; for it will come to pass, 

That every braggart shall be found an ass. ohak. 

Bra'gger. n. 6. [from brag.] A boas- 
ter ; an ostentatious fellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to sound these 
braggen thoroughly, by having sometimes en- 
dured the pcnancc of their sottish company, have 
found them, in converse, empty and insipid. _ 


Souih. 


Bra'gless. a^. [from brag.] Without a 
boast ; without ostentation. 

The bruit is. Hector’s slain, and by Achilles.— 
•.—If it is so, braglat let it be. 

Great Hector was as good a man as he. Shaketp, 

Bra'gly. adv. [from brag.] Finely ; so 
as it may be bragged. 

Secst not thilk hawthorn stud, 

How braglif it begins to bud, 

And utter Ills tender head? 

Flora now calleth forth each flower. 

And bids him make ready Maia’s bow’r. Shdk^. 

Tb BRAID, v.a. [bpeedan, Saxon.] To 
weave together. 

Close the serpent sly. 

Insinuating, wove with gordiaii twine 
His hraidea train, and of his fatal guile 
Gav( proof iinh»*cded. MilUm. 

Osier wands, lying loosely, may each of them 
)w easily dissociated from the rest ; but, when 
braided mto a basket, they cohere strongly. Biryle. 

A ribband did the braided tresses bind, 
llie rest was loose, and wanton’d in the wind. 

Dryden. 

Since in braided gold her foot is hound, 

And a long trailing manteau sweeps the ground. 
Her shoe disdains tlie street. Gay. 

Braid, n. s. [from the verb.] A texture ; 
a knot, or complication of something 
woven together. 

listen where tliou art sitting, 

Under the glossy, C(»ol, translucent wave, 
Intwisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy amber- dropping hair. 

Milton. 

No longer shall thy comely tresses break 
In flowing ring^lets on thy snowy neck, 

Or sit behind tny head, an ample round, 

In graceful braids, with various ribbon bound. 

Prior. 

Braid, adj. [To brede, in Chaucer, is to 
deceive.] An old word, which seems to 
signify deceitful. 

Since Frenchmen are so braid. 

Marry ’em that will. I’ll live and die a maid. 

Shakespeare. 

Brails, n. a. [sea term.] Small ropes, 
reeved through blocks, which are seized 
on either side the ties, a little off upon 
the yard ; so that they come down be- 
fore the sails of a ship, and arc fastened 
at the skirt of the sail to the creiigles. 
Their use is, when the sail is furled 
across, to hail up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. 

Harris. 

BRAIN, ft. s. [bfia'xen. Sax. breyne, 
Dutch.] 

1. That collection of vessels and organs 
in the head, from which sense and mo- 
tion arise. 

The brain is divided into cerefmim and cerebel- 
lum. Cerebrum if tliat part of the brain which pos- 
sesses hll the upper and forenart of the cranium, 
being separated from the eereheUum by the second 
process of the dura mater, under which the cere- 
helium is situated. The substance of the brain is 
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distinguished into outer and inner ; the former is 
called ctfrticalis, cinerea, or glandul^ ; thf‘ latter, 
medulUiris, alba, or nerrea. Cheselden. 

If I be served such another trick. I’ll have ray 
brains ta’en out, and buttered, and give them to a 
dog for a new year’s gift. 

Shakesp. Merry Wives (f Windsor, 

Tliat manpropurtionably hath the largest bniin, 

I did, I confess, some what doubt, and conceived 
it might have failed in birds, especially such as 
having Uttle bodies, have yet large cranies, and 
seem to contain much brain, as snipes, and wood- 
cocks ; but, upon trial, 1 find it very true. 

BrounCs Vulg. Err. 

2, That part in which the understanding 
is placed ; therefore taken for the tm- 
derstanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and 
that of tlieir fate but an imaginary conceived one ; 
the one, but in their brains, the other on their 
shoulders. Hammond. 

A man is first a geometrician in his brain, be- 
fore he be such in his hand. Hale. 

3. Sometimes the affections : this is not 
common nor proper. 

My son Edgar • had he a hand to write this, a 
heart and brain to breed it in ? Shak^. 

To Brain, v.a. [from the noun.] To 
dash out the brains ; to kill by beating 
out the brains. 

Why, as I told thee, ’lis a custom with him i’ 
th’ afternoon to sleep ; there thou may*.st brain 
him. SKakcspcarc. 

Outlaws of nature, 

Fit to be shot and brain d, without a process, 

To stop infection ; that’s their proper death. 

Dryden. 

Next seiz’d two wretches more, and headlong 
cast. 

Brained on the rock, his second dire repast. Pope. 

Bra'inish. adj. [from brain.] Hothead- 
ed : furious ; as cerebrosus in Latin.] 

In his lawless fitj 

Behind the arras hearing something stir, 

He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat ! 

And, in Ins braiuish apprehension, kills 

The unseen good old man. Shaketp. 

Bra'inless. adj. [from brain.] Silly ; 
thoughtless ; witless. 

Some brainless men ha\ e, by great travel and 
labour, brought to pass, that the church is now 
aAl lamed of iiuUiiiig more than of saints. Hooker. 

If the dull brainless A]nx come safe offi. 

We’ll dress him up in voices. Shakesp. 

The brainless stripling, who, expell’d the town, 
Damn’d the still college, and pedantick gown. 
Aw’d by thy name, is dumb. Ttckell. 

Bra'inpan. n.s. [from brain and pan.] 
The skull containing the brains. 

With those huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head ; my brainpan glows. 

Drydtn. 

Bra'insick. adj. [from brain and sick.] 
Diseased in the understanding : addle- 
headed : giddy ; thoughtless. 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Because Cassandra’s mad ; her brainsick raptures 
Cannot distaste the goodness of a quarrel. Shak. 

They were braindek men, who could neither en- 
dure tfie government of their king, nor yet thank- 
fully receive Uie authors of their deliverance. 

Knolks. 

Bra'insickly. adv. [from brainsick.] 
Weakly; headily. 

Why, worthy Thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength to think 
So brainsickly of things. Shaketp. 

Bra'insickness. n.s. [from 6ratnstci.] 
Indiscretion; giddiness. 

Brait. fi. s. Among jewellers for a rough 
diamond. Diet* 

Brake. The preterite of break. 
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He thought it sufficient to correct the mnltitude 
witii sharp words, and brake out into this chole- 
rick speech. KnoUet. 

BRAKE. n.s. [of uncertain etymology.] 

1. A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town used dmly to fetch meat, 
and to carry the sa'rae unto a mind mastiff, that 
lav ia a braise wiUiout die town. Coras. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor person ; let me say, 

’Tis but the fate of place, and the rough bradte 
lliat virtue must go through. Shaketp. 

In every bush and brake, where hap may find 
Tlie serpent sleeping. Milton. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 

Who, flying death, had there conceal d his flight : 
In brakes and brambles hid, and shunning mortal 
sight ; Dryden*t Fabkt. 

2. It is said originally to mem fern. 
Brake, n.s. 

1. An instrument for dressing hemp or 
flax. 

2. The handle of a ship’s pump* 

3. A baker’s kneading trough. 

4. A sharp bit or sname for horses. Diet. 

A smith’s brake is a machine in which 
horses, unwilling to be shod, are con- 
fined during that operation. 

Bra'ky. a^. [from braked Thorny ; 
prickly; rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and bniky seats, 
where they lie hid and overgrown with thorns, to 
a pure open light, where they may take the eye, 
and m^ be taken by the hand. Ben Jonson. 

BRAMBLE, n. s. [bpemlar. Sax. rubus, 
Lat.] 

1. The blackberry bush; the raroberry 

bush, or hindberry. miller. 

Content with food which nature freely bred. 

On wilduigs and on strawberries they red : 

Cornels and bramble berries gave the rest, 

And falling acorns furnish'd out a feast. Dryden. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for 
any rough prickly shrub. 

The bush my bed, the bramble was my bow’r, 
The woods can witness many a woful store. 

Spenser. 

Tliere is a man haunts tlie forest, that abuses 
our young plants with carving Rosalind on their 
barks ; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 
on brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying the name of 
Rosalind. Shakesp. 

Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but just awake. 
No thrustles shrnl the bramble bush forsake. Gay. 

Bra'mbling. It. s. A bird, called also a 
mountain chaffinch. Diet. 

BRAN. ft. s. [brenna, Ital.] The husks 
of com ground ; the refuse of the sieve. 

From me do back receive the flow’r of all. 

And leave me but the bran. Shahey). 

The citi/ens were driven to great distress for 
want of victuals ; bread they made of tlie coarsest 
bran, moulded in cloths ; for otherwise it would 
not cleave together. Haytoard. 

In the situng of feurteen years of power uml 
favour, all that came out could not be pure meal, 
but must have among it a certain mixture of padar 
and bran, in tliU lower age of human 

Tlien water him, and drinkiag ^diat be can. 
Encourage him to thirst qpin with fritm. ])ryd. 

BRANCH, ll•s..[ir«fldke, French.] 

1. The ilmotof a tree frW one of the 
niiib bongos. 

Why grow the branehet, when the root is pone ^ 
Why wither not the leaves that want their sap r 

.Shaketp. 

2. Any member or part of the whole ; any 
distinct article ; any section or subdi- 
vision. 

Ff 
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Your oalhs are past, and now subscribe your 
names, 

That hi*: own hand may strike his honour down, 
That violates the smallest branch herein. i>hak. 

TIic belief of this laas of special importance, to 
confirm our bo{>es of another life, on which so nm- 
ny brancka of ohristiaii piety do iiuincc I lately de- 
|>end. Ilammmd. 

In the several branches of justice and charity, 
comprehended ih those general rules, of loving 
our neighbour as ourselves, and of doing to others 
as we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what is most fit and reasonable. Tillotson. 

Tliis precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
according to tiie nature of the various branches of 
it. Rogers. 

3. Any part that Khoots out firom the rest. 

And SIX branches shall come out of the sides of 

it ; thrtT branches of the candlestick out of the 
one side, and three branches oi the candlestick out 
of the other side. ^ ^ KsoduS. 

His blood, which disf^ersetb itself by the 
branches of veins, may be resembled to waters car- 
ried by brooks. ^ ^ Raleigh, 

4. A small river rurttling into, or proceed- 
ing? from, a larger. 

It, from a main river, any branch be separated 
aiul divided, then, where that branch doth first 
bound itself with new bank^, there is that part of 
the river, where the hi'anch forsaketh the niaiti 
stieani, culled the head of the river. Ralegh. 

Any part of a family descending in a 
collateral Ihie. 

His father, a younger branch of the ancient 
st(K:k planted in Somersetshire, took to wife the 
widow. Carcu . 

(}, The offspring ; the descendant. 

Great Anthony ' Sjidin’s well beseeming pride, 
That mighty branch of emperours and kings ’ 

Crashaic. 

7. The antlers, or shoots of a stag's honi. 

3. The branches of a bridle are two pieces 
of bended iron, that bear the bit-motitli, 
the chains, and the curb, in the interval 
between the one and the other. 

lanHrr's Diet, 

9. [In architecture.] The arches of Go- 
thick vaults ; which arches transvming 
from one angle to another, diagoiuil 
wise, form a cross between the otluu* 
arches, which make the sides of the 
square, of which the arches are diago- 
nals. Harris, 

To Bfanch. r, w. [from the noun.] 

1 . To spread in branches. 

They were trained together in their chibiboods, 
ami there roofed betwixt lliem such an allevtioii, 
w liicli cannot choose but branch nov; Shul ( ■>; . 

Tile cause of jurattcring tlie boughs, is the h.isl v 
breaking ’(forth of the sap; and therefore those 
trees rise not in a hod^ of any height, but branch 
near the grouiid. '1 lie cause of the pyramis, is ili<> 
keeping in of the san, long belore it brunch, arid 
the snciuliug of it wneii it beginueth to branch, by 
equal degrees. Bacon. 

Plant it round with sliade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching plain. Milton. 

Straight as» a line in beauteous order blood 
Of oaks uiiHliorn a venerable w ood ; 

^ilVliCSh Wis Uic grass bcneatli, and es’ry tree 
At distance plwitcd, in a due degree, 

Tiieir bratickti^ aMMbi air, with eipial space, 
Stretch'd to their naighbourb w ith a lung euihrace. 

Jh'ifden. 

One secs her thighs tmiisfunn’d, another views 
Her arms shot out, and branching into boii|jt^^ 

2. To spread into separate and distinct 
parts and subdivisions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range of 
Ap[>enines that passes through the body of it, 
branch out, on all sides, into several diirereut di- 
vibioub. AddUori. 
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If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, 
wliat it is wc arc cuiisidering, that would best in- 
slruel lib when wo should, or should iiot, branch 
into further cii'^tiuctions. lArckc. 

3. To speak diffusively, or with the dis- 
tinction of the parts of a discourse. 

1 have known a woman branch out into a long 
dissertation upon the edging of a petticoat. 

^ . Spectator. 

4. lo have horns shooting out into ant- 
lers. 

The swift stag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton. 

To Branch, v, a, 

1. To divide as into branches. 

The spirits of things animate arc all continued 
within themselves, and arc branched into canals, 
as blood is ; and the spirits liave not only 
branches, but certain cells or seats, where the 
principal spirits do re.side. Bacon. 

2. 'To adorn with needlework, represent- 
ing flo^^ cr.s and sprigs. 

In robe of lily white she was array’d. 

That from her shoulder to her heel down raugbt, 
I’lie train whereof loose far behind her stray M, 
Jiranchid with gold and pearl, most richly wrought. 

Spenser. 

Bra'ncher. n, s. [from branch,] 

1. One th«at shoots out into branches. 

If their child be not such a speedy spreader and 
hrancher, like the vine, yet he may yield, with a 
little longer expectation,‘a8 useful and more sober 
fruit than the other. Wotton. 

2. [branckhr^Vr,] In Falconry, a young 
hawk. 

1 enlarge my discourse to the observation of tin* 
cires, the braiicher, and tlie two sorts of lentiUM .. 

Walton 

Bra'nchiness. n. s. [from branchi/,\ 
Fulness of brandies. 

Branch LES. s. adj, [from branch,] 

1. Without shoots or bough.s. 

2. Without any valuable product ; naked. 

ff I lose mine honour, 

I lose mvself ; betti r T were not your’s, 

* Than ^>ours .so branchless. Shakesp. 

BiiA'N niY. adj, [from Full of 

branches ; spreading. 

Trees on trees oVrthrowii » 

Fall crackling round him, and the forests groan ; 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are str«>w^d, 

And lojip (1 and lighten’d of their branchy load. 

Pope. 

hat carriage can bear away all the various, 
rude, and iinw u Idy loppings of a branchy tree at 
once ^ Watts. 

BlvAND. n, 8, [hpanb, Saxon.] 

1. A stick light^, or fit to be lighted, in 
tile fire. 

Have 1 caught tliee^ 

He that parts us shall bring a Itrand from hcav’n, 
And fire us hence. Shikesp. 

'lake it, she said, and when your needs require, 
Tills little l/rmtd will serve to light your tire. Hri/d. 

If, with double diligence, the\ labour to retrieve 
the hours they liave^ lost, they shall be saved ; 
tliougb this !*• a service of great dilficulty, and 
like a brand plucked out of the lire. Rogers. 

2. [brandOf Ital. hrandar, Ruuick.] A 
sword in old language. 

I'hey inoking back, all th’ eastern side beheld 
Of P.nadise, so late their happy seat ! 

\\ av'd over by that tiaining wand; the gate 
W nil dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms. Mil. 

3. A thiniderl>o1t. 

'I he sire onuii{Mnenf prepares the brand. 

By Vulcan wrought, and anus his potent hand. 

Granville. 

4. A mark made by burning a criminal 
witli a hot iron, to note him as infa- 
mous ; a stigma. 
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Clerks convict should be burned in the hand, 
both because they might taste of some corporal 
punishment, and tiiat they might carry a brand of 
infamy. Boar . 

The rules of good and evil are inverted, and 
brand of infamy passes for a badge of honour. 

UEUrangc. 

3, Any note of infamy. 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand. 

And rail at arts he did not understand ^ Drydt n. 

7b Brand. v,a, [branrfen, Dutch.] To 
mark with a brand, or note of infamy. 

Have I liv’d thus long a wife, a true one. 

Never yet branded with suspicion ^ Shakesp. 

The king was after branded, by Perkin's pro- 
clHiimtlou, tor un execrable breaker of the rights 
of holy church. Bacon 

Brand not tlicir actions with so foul a name ; 
Pity, at least, what we are forc’d lo blame. Dr i/d. 

lia ’ dare not for thy life, I charge thee,da?e not 
To brand the spotless virtue of iny prince, /foav. 

Our Puiiick faith 

Is infumous, and branded lo a proverb. Adtlistm. 

The sjirotidcr of the naidons answered him an 
easier w ay ,by branding nim with heresy. ylUei bur a. 

Bra'ndgoose. n,s, A kind of wild fowl, 
less than a common goose, liuving its 
breast and wings of a dark colour. 

Did, 

To Bra'ndish, V, a, [from brand, a 
sword.] 

1. To wave, or shuke^ or flourish, as a 
weapon. 

Brave Macbeth, 

Disdaining fortune, with his brandish'd steel. 

Like valoui’s minion, carved out his jMssage.A/mk. 

He Said, and brandishing at once Ins blade, 

With eager pace pursued the flaming shade. Dn/d. 

lift me iuai( h their leader, not their prince , 
And at the head of > our reiiown’d ('’^uouinns 
Brandish this swnrd". bndP . 

2. To play With; to flourish. 

lie, w ho sImII tnipiov .dl the force of his rea'«oii 
oijJv in hiawii^hing oi svlWisins, will diMMscr 
vei.; little. J^rhe 

Bit A j\ ?#. .V. The name for u par- 

tionlar worm. 

'Phe dew-worm, which some also call ibe lub- 
worni, and tin brantlbng, are the clncf. U alton 

Bra ndy, n, s, [contracted from - 

U'itjc, or httrnl-wine,] A strong liquor 
distilled from wine. 

If > our master li»dgelli at inns, every dram of 
bw/rJy extraordnury that ^ou drink, iViseth hi" 
character. Swift's Footman 

B R a'n D Y - w I N K. The same with bran dif. 

It has lieen a common saying, A hair of tlie saim 
dog , and thought tiiat braruly-uine is a common 
relit f lo such. 11 iscinun. 

BllA'NOLE. 7U s, [uncertainly derived.] 
Squabble ; wrangle ; litigious contest . 

The payment of tithes is siihiect to iiiaiix 
frauds, bruiiglis, and other diflicullies, not onlv 
from pajusts and dissenters, but even from tboM- 
who profess themselves proteslants. Suift, 

To Bra'ngle. V. n, [from the noun.] 
To wrangle ; to squabble. 

When polite conversing shall bef improved, com- 
pany will be no longer pestered with dull story- 
tellers, nor braugling disputers. . Swili, 

Bra'nglement. n.s, [from ArawgA.] 
The same with branslc, 

Bkank. n, s. Buckwheat, or brank, is a 
grain very uscliil and advantageous in 
dry barren lands. Morlirntr. 

Bra' N NY. adj, [from 2iran.] Having 
the appearance of bran. 

It becaiiie serpiginous, and was, when T saw it, 
covered with white bmnny Hales, IFoicauin. 
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Bra SEN. adj- [from ftr/iM.] Mrffle of 
brass. It is now less properly written, 
according to the pronunciation brazen. 
Brasier. n. s, [from brass,] 

1 , A manufacturer that works in brass. 

There is a fellow somewhat near the dour, lie 

should he u brazier by his face. Shakcsj) 

Brasurs that turn andirons, pots, kettles, tScv. 
have their lathe made different from the coinmoii 
turner’s lathe. Moim. 

2. A pan to hold coals, [probably from 
embraser, Fr.] 

It is thoupht they had no chimneys, but were 
warmed with coals on hrasiirs. Arbuthml. 

Brasi'l. ( n, s. An Americail wood, com- 

Brazi'l. J monly supposed to have been 
thus denominated, because first brought 
from Brasil : though Huet shews it had 
been known by that name many years 
before the discovery of that country : 
and the best sort comes from Fernara- 


buc. It is used by turners, and takes a 
polish ; hut chiefly in dying, though it 
gives but a spurious red. Chambers, 

BRASS. M..V. [bpay. Sax. prejf. Welsh.] 

1 . A yellow metal made by mixing cop- 
per with lapis c.alaminaris. It is used, 
in popular language, for any kind of 
metal in which copj)er has a part. 

Jlrrt.w is made of eo|)peran<l calaniiUiiris.Btfrow. 

Men’s i vil manners Ine in hraiA, their virtues 
Men wiite in vNoter. Shake'^p. 

JjCt others mold the running; mass 
Of metnU, and iiitorm the bieallniif' hra:A. Drpd, 

2. Impudence. 

Bra'ssiness. n,s, [from An 

appearance like brass ; some quality of 
bra.ss. 

Bra'ssy. adj . [from brass .] 

1, Partiiking of brass. 

The pait in whicli tlie> be, is near bl.uk, witli 
•ome Hpaiks of a fcrossi/ pyrites in it Wooduard. 

9. Hard as brass. 

Losses, 

Kiiough to press a royal merchant down. 

And pluck cominisOfaliMii ol Ins slate 
From braskn bosoms, and lougb hearts of flint 

iflinhinp. 

S. Impudent. 

Bhast. pari hip. adj, [from burst.] 
Burst; broken. Obsolete. 


1'hore ereaturr* never past, 

That back relumed witlumt liea\enly tance, 

Jiut dreadful fiiiies which llicir (.haiiis have hrast, 
And damned spii^htb sent lorth to make ill men 
agast, ^pvnsei'. 

Brat. n. s. [its etymology is uncertain; 
bjiart, in Saxon, signifies a blanket; 


from winch, perhaps, the modern signi- 
fication may have come.] 

1 , A i:liikl, so culled in contempt, 

Jlr leadH Ihi rii like a tiling 
Made by some otbei deity than nature, 

That shapes man better; and tliev follow liini, 
Airaiiitd us hi'ats, with no le<is coii/l<l<*nce, 

Than boys pursuing summer butterflies Shakes}). 

I'his bi’at is none of mine ; 

Hence with it, and, tiigethcr with the dam. 
Commit them to the fii-e. Shakesp. 

The friends, that got llic brats, were poiaoird 
too ; 

In lliii fcad case what cottkl our vermin do ? 

Boscommon. 

Juniter summoned all the birds and beasts b«*- 
fjre him, with their 6rats and little ones, to see 
which of them had the prettiest children. 


1 shall live to sec the invisible lady, to whom I 
was obliged, and whom I never beheld since she 
was a brut in hanging sleeves. Swift. 

1 give coininaiid to kill or save. 

Can grant ten thousand pounds a year, 

Ami make a beggar’s brat n peer. Swift. 

2. The progeny; the offspring. 

Tlu* two late conspiracies were the braU and 
offspring of two contrary factiont. South. 

Brava'do. n, s. [from bravada, Span.] 
A boast ; a brag. 

Spain, to make good the hramdo. 

Names it the invincible Arniado. Anonymous. 

BRAVE, ndj. [brave, Fr.] 

1 . Couragtious ; daring ; bold ; generous ; 
high-spirited. 

An Egy])tian soothsayer made Antonins be- 
lieve, that his genius, winch olhcrways was hraic 
and confident, was, in the presence of Octavius 
Ctrsar, poor and cowardly. JWo/i. 

From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 

Shows vour brave heart victorious as your eves. 

Waller. 

2. Clallani ; having a noble mien ; lofty ; 
graceful. 

I’ll prove the prettier fellow of the two. 

And wear my dagger with a braver gt&ce. Shakesp. 

3. Magnificent; grand. 

Kings put upon his fingers. 

And brave .ittemlant*. near him, when he wakes ; 
Would not the beggar then forget himself? Shak 

But whosoe’er it was, nature design’d 
First a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 

Denham. 

4. Excellent; noble; it is an indetermi- 
nate word, used to express the supera- 
bundance of any valuable quality in men 
or things. 

Let not «ild age disgrace my high desire, 

0 heavenly soul in hiiniaii shape contain’d ! 

01(1 wood inflam’d doth yield tli • bravest fire, 

\\ hen y ounger doth in siuoke his virtue spend 

Sidney. 

If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave 
commodity whcie wood aboundefh. Bacon, 

Jf a stafesnian has not this science, be must be 
subiect to a braver man than himself, whose pro- 
vince is to direct all bis actions to this cnd.Digby. 

Bhavf,. n. s. [ft/ fliT, Fr.] 

1. A hector : a man daring beyond de- 
cency or discretion. 

Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know not 
well 

1 o manage this, the last great stake. Diydot. 

Moral'** too insolent, too much a brait, 

Ills (’(mrage to liis envy is a slave. Drydcn. 

2, A boast : a challenge ; a defiance. 

Tliere end tliy brai t , and turn tliy iaee in oeare ; 
We grant tliou Vanst (uitscold us Snakc.yt. 

To Brave, r. a [from the noun.] 

1. To defy ; to challenge; to set at de- 
fiance. 

He upbraids lago, that he made him 

me upon tlu watch Shakesp. 

My nobles leave me, and mv state is brav'd, 
Ev’n* at my gates with ranks of foreign powers. 

Shakesi). 

1 he ills of love, not fbo-^e of fate, T fear ; 

These I can hraie, hut those J cannot bear. Dryd. 

Like a rock uinuov’d, a roik that braies 
The raging tcnijK’sl, and the rising waves. Dryd. 

2. To carry a boJt.sting appearance of. 

Both ]>u!ti(ular persons and factions arc apt 
enouf.h flatter tiu-iiiselvcs, or, at least, to btuve 
that whifli they believe not. Bacon, 

BraVkly. adv. [from^rcpc.] In a brave 
manner ; counigeously ; gallantly ; 
splendidly. 

IVlartin hwart, with his Gennans, performed 
braiH'lv, Bacon. 

No tire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

7'lie I’rojan hero did aft right, 

Who branly\\*iLQ renew’d the fight. Denham, 


Your valour bravely did th* assault sustalnj 
And fill’d the motes and ditches with the slain. 

Dryden. 

Bra'very. n.s, [from 

1. Courage; magnanimity; generosity; 
gallantry. 

It denotes no ^cat bravery of mind, to do that 
out of a desire of fame, which we could not be 
])rompted to by a generous passion for the glory 
of him that made us. Spectator. 

Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 

Adds softest love, and more than female sweet- 
ness. Addison 

2. Splendour ; magnificence. 

Where all the bravery that eye may see, 

And all tlu* happiness that heart desire, 

Is to be found. Spenser. 

3. Show; uatentation. 

Let princes (boose ministers more sensible of 
duty than of rising, anti sucli us love business ra* 
tlier upon conscience than upon bravery. Bacon 

1. Bravado; boast. 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bravery, 
use his tongue to h(*T disgrace, which lately hatl 
sung sonnets of her praises. Sidney. 

Fora bravery upon this occasion of power, they 
crowned tlieir new king hi the cathedral ( hnrrh of 
Dublin. ^ Bacon. 

There are those that make it a point of Inavery, 
to bid defiance to the oracles of divine revelatioii 

L’ Lstrangc. 

Bra'vo. n. s, [bravo, Ital.] A man who 
murders for hire. 

For boldness, like the bravoes and banditti, is 
seldom employed, but upon desperate services. 

Gowmment oj the Tirngut. 

No hraroes here profess the bloody trade. 

Nor IS the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. 

Gay. 

To BRAWL. V , n. [brouiller, or hrauler, 
Fr.] 

1. To quarrel noisily and indecently. 

She troubled was, alas ’ that it miglit be, 

With tedious brau lings of her parents dear. 

Sidney. 

Here comes a man of comfort, whose advice 
Hath often still’d niy hratiling discontent. Shaa. 

How now ^ Sir John* what, are you brawling 
here ? 

Docs this become your place, your time, your 
bn-'incss^ Shakesp IlinryW, 

Their hatt’ring cannon charg'd to the mouths. 
Till their soul-icaring clamours have braul'd 
down 

The flinty ribs of tins contemptuous city. Shak. 

In council site gives licence to her tongue, 
Loquacious, braiding, ever in the w rong. Dryden. 

T/caveall noisy contests, all immodest clamours, 
brau ling language, and especially all personal 
scandal and scurrility, to the meanest part of the 
vulgar world. ‘ 

2. To speuk loud and indecently. 

His divisions, as the times do brawl. 
Are ill lhrc< heads ; one pow’r against the French, 
And one against Glendowcr. Shakesp. 

3. To make a noise. This is little used. 

As he lay along 

Under an oak, whose anti([uc root pc^ps out 
Upon the brook that brawL alongims wood. 

Shakesp 

Brawl. n,t, [from the verb.] Quarrel; 
noise; searrility. 

findoth, tliat controversies tiiereb y are made 
but brow/i ; and therefore wisheth, th.lt, in some 
lawful assembly of churches, all these strifes may 
he decided . Hookei . 

Never since that middle summer’s spring 
Mel we on hill, in dolt, forest, or mead. 

But witli thy brauls thou hast disturb’d oni spurt. 

ShiiKttp. 
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Til At bonum is an animal » 

Made pood with stout polemick brawL Hudibras, 
Bra'wlbr. n. 9. [from brawl ] A 
wrangler; a quarrelimme, noisy fellow. 

An advocate may incur the censure of the 
court, for beina a bmwler in court, on purpose to 
lengthen out toe cause. • Aylife. 

BRAWN. n.s. [of uncertain etymology., 

1. The fleshy or musculous part of the 
body. 

The brmon of the arm must appear full, shadow 
ed on one side ; then shew the wrist-bone thereof. 

Peacham. 

But most their looks on the black monarch 
bend, 

His rising muscles and his braion commend 
His doiil^ biting a\, and beamy spear, 

Each asking a gigantick force to rear.^ Dryden. 

2. The arm, so called for its b^ng mus- 
culous. 

riJ hide my silver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my viiaubrucc put Uiis witherM brawn. 

Shakesp. 

I had purpose 

Once more to hew thy target irom thy brawn. 

Shakesp. 

3. Bulk ; muscular strength. 

nte boisfrouH hands are then of use, when 1 
With this directing head, tliusc hands apply ; 
Braw'fi without brain is tliiiic. — '' 

4. The flesh of a boar. 

The best age for tlie boar is from two to five 

>ears, at which time it is best to geld him, or sell 
liini for brawn. Mortimer. 

5. A boar. 

Bra'wner. w.s. \frQm brawn,'] A boar 
killed for the table. 

At ('hri^timis time be careful of your fame, 

St*e the old tenant’s table be the same ; 

'ritf n if you would send up the brawner head, 
Sweet rosemary and hays around it spread. King. 

Bra wniness, n, s. [from bratvni/.] 
Strength ; hardne.ss, 

I'iiib hrau'niness&n^ insensibility of mind, is the 
l>est armour against the common e\ils and acci- 
dents of life. Locke. 

Bra'wny. adj. [from bi^aivn.] Muscu- 
lous ; fleshy ; bulky ; of great muscles i 
and strength. 

Tin* Innu'uif fool, who did his vigour boast, 

In tliiit jirc'-uining confidence wusi lost. Dryden, 
Tlic native energy 

Turn* all into the substaiue of the tree, 

>tarses and destr(j>s the fruit, is only made 
I’or brawny bulk, and for a barren .shade. Drifden. 

To Bit AY. r. a, [bpacaii, Sax. hraicr^ 

Fr.] I'o pound, or grind small. 

I'll Ini'-sl linn; I will bray 
IHs bom s as in a moitar. Chapman. 

Except you would bray Christendom in a mor- 
tar, and mould it into a new paste, there i.s no 
possibjity of a holy war. Bacon. 

7b Bray. r. «. [brotre, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 

1. To make a noise as an ass. 

Laugli, and they 

llelum it louder than an ass can bray. Dryd. 

’Agiid if he should hear the lion roar, he’d cud- 
gel him into an ass, and to Ins primitive braying, 

► Congrei'C. 

2, To make an ofFensive, harsh, or disa- 
greeable noise. 

What, shall our feaiti be kept with slaughter'd 
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Shall braying trumpets, and loud churlish drums, 
(llainours ol hell, 1^ measures to our pomp? 

£kal^p. 

Anns on armour clashing, hrayd 
Horrible discord. Milton, 

Bray. n.s. [from the verb.] 
l . Voice of an ass. 
tl. Harah sound. 


Boist’rous untun’d drums. 

And harsh resounding trumpets dreadful bray, 

Shdkesp. 

Bra'yer. n, s, [from bray,] 

1. One that brays like an ass. 

Hold ! cried the queeu j a cat-call each shall 

win ; 

Equal your merits, equal is your din ! 

But, that this well-disputed game may end, 
Sound forth, my brayert! and the welkin rend. 

Pojie. 

2. [With printers; from Jb bray, or 
beat] An instrument to temper the 
ink. 

To Braze, v. a. [from hrois,] 

1 . To solder with brass. 

If the nut be not to be cast in brass, but only 
hath a worm brazed into it, this niceness is not so 
absolutely necessary, because that worm is first 
turned up, and bowed into the grooves of tlie 
spindle ; aud you may try that before it is brazed 
in the nut. ^ Moxon. 

2. To harden to impudence. 

1 hax'c so often blushed to acknowledge him, 

tliat now I’m braz'd to it. Shaketp. King Lear. 

Jf damned custom hath not braz'd it so, 

Tiiat it is proof aud bulwark against sense. Shak. 

Bra'zen. adj, [from brass,] 

1. Made of brass. It was anciently and 
properly written brasen. 

Get also A small pair of hraten compasses, and 
a fine ruler fur taking the distance. ^ Peacham. 

A bough his brazen helmet did sustain ; 

His heavier arms lay scatter’d on tlie plain. Dryd. 

, Proceeding from brass : a poetical use. 
Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blast you the city’s car. 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourincs. Shak. 

3. Impudent 
To Bra'zen. V. n. To be impudent ; to 

bully. 

When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he 
would talk saucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if he 
had done nothing amiss. Arbuthnot 

Bra'zenface. n.j. [from brazen and 
face,] An impudent wench: in low 
language. 

You do, if you suspect me in any dishonesty— 
Well said, hrazetilace; hold it out, Sliakesp. 

Bra'zrnfaced. adj, [from brazenface,] 
Impudent; shameless. 

^Vhat a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny 
thou knowest me ? Is it two days ago, since 1 
tripl up lliy heels, and beat thee before the king. 

Shakesp. 

Quick-witted, brazeifac'd, with fluent tongues, 
Patient of labours, ana dissembling wrongs. i>i^. 

Bra'zenness, n,8, \fromhrazen,] 

1. Appearance like brass* 

2. Impudence. 

Bka'zirr. n. s. See Brasier. 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you 
should .sell them to the brazier, you would not lose 
above a penny in a shilling. 6ui/l. 

Breach. n,s. [from breal: ; breebe, Fr.] 

1. The act of breaking any thing. 

Tliis tempest 

Dashing the garment of tliis peace, alK»ded 
The sudden breach on’t. Skukespeare. 

2. The state of being broken. 

O you kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature. 

Shakesp. 

3. A gap in a fortification made by a bat- 
tery. 

The wall was blown up in two places ; by 
which brea'^k the Turks seeking to have enlereil, 
wade bloody fight. KnoUet. 
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'Kll rand with rage upon the breach he fir’d. 
Slew friends and foes, and in the smoke retir xU 
mt • . Dryden, 

4. The violation of a law or contract. 

That oath would sure contain them greatly, or 

the breach of it bring them to shorter vengeance. 

Spenser 

What are those breachet of the law of nature and 
nanoiis. which do forfeit all right in a nation tu 
govern? JJacon, 

Breach of duty towards our neighbours, still 
involves in it a breach of duty towards God. 

South. 

The laws of the gospel are the only standing 
rules of morality ; and the penalties affixed by 
God to the breach of those laws, the only guariM 
that can effectually restrain men wilhin'lhe true 
bounds of decency and virtue. Rogers, 

5. The opening in a coast* 

But th^ heedful boatman strongly forth did 

stretch 

His brawny arms, and all his body strain ; 

That th’ utmost sandy breach they shortly fetch» 
Wliilc the dread danger does behind remain. 

Spenser. 

6. Diflerence; quarrel; separation of 
kindness. 

It would have been long before the iealousies 
and breaches between the armies would nave been 
composed.^ ^ Clarendon. 

7. Infraction; injury. 

This breach upon kingly power was without 
precedent. Clarendon. 

BREAD, n. s, [bjteob, Saxon.] 

1, Foofl made of ground com. 

Mankind have found the means to make grain 
info bread, the lightest and properest aliment fur 
human bodies. Arbuthnot. 

Bread, (hat decaying man with strength sup- 
plies ; 

And generous wine, wliich thoughtful sorrow flics. 

Pops. 

2, Food in general, such as nature re- 
quires : to get bread, implies, to get 
sufficient for support without luxury. 

In the sweat of thj face shalt thou eat bread. 

Genesis. 

If pretenders were not supported by tlie siiiw 
jilicit '} of the impiisitive fools, the trade would 
not find them bread. L’ Estrange, 

This dowager, on xvhom ray tale I found, 

A simple sober life in patience led, 

Anil had but iu'-t enoiigii to buy her bread. Dryd. 

When 1 sunmit to such indignities. 

Make me a citizen, a si nutor of Home ; 

'fo sell my country, with my voice, for bread. 

Philips, 

I neither have been bred a scholar, a soldier, 
nor to any kind of Imsincss : this creates uneasi- 
ness in hiy mind, fearing 1 shall in time want 
bread. Spectator, 

3, Support of life at large. 

God is pleased to try our patience by the in- 
patitude of those who, having eaten of our bread, 
have lift up themselves against us. 

King Charles. 

Hut sometimes virtue starves, while vice is fed ; 
hat then •' is the reward of virtue bread t Pops. 

Bread C HIPPER, n.s. [from bread and 
chip.] One tliat chips bread ; a b^ 
ker’s serviint ; an under butler. 

No abuse, Hal, on my honour ; no abuse.—* 
Not to dispraise me, and call me panll(>r, and 
biend'chippir, and 1 know not what*' A/ia/cop. 

Bread-corn, w. s. [from bread and 
com.] (’oni of which bread i.s made. 

There was not one ilroj) of lieer in the town ; 
the biead and bread -coin, sulHecd not for six 
days. Hayward. 

U hen it is lijie, they gather it, and, bruising it 
among hiu ad-corn, they put it up into a vessel, and 
keep It us food for then slaxes. Broome. 

Bread-room, n.s. [Inaahip.] Apart 
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of the hold separated by a bulkhead 
from the rest, where the bread and 
biscuit for the men are kept. 

Breadth, n, i. tfrombjiab broad, Sax- 
on.] The measure of any plain super- 
ficies fi*om side to side. 

There is, in Ticiniini, a church that hath win- 
dows only from above ; it is in length an huiidrea 
^t, in breadth twenty, and in height near fifty ; 
having a door in the midst. Bacon. 

Tlie river Ganges, according unto latter rela- 
tion, if not ill length, yet in and dc,)lh, 

may excel it. Brimn. 

Then all approach the slam with vast aurnrize. 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lics.I>ri/dc/i. 

In our Gothick catlicdrals, the narrowness of 
the arch makes it rise in height; the lowness 
ijl>ens it in breadth Adduon. 

To BREAK, r. a. pret. I broke, or h ake -, 
part. pass, broke, or broken, [bjieccan, 
Saxon.] 

1. To part by violence. 

When I brake the five loaves among five thou- 
sand, how many baskets of fragments took ye up ? 

Maik. 

Lei us break their hands asunder, and cast away 
their cords from us. Psalms. 

A bruiHed reed shall he not break. Isaiah. 

See, said the sire, how soon ’tis done ; 

The sticks he then broke one by one : 

So strong you’ll be, in friendship tied ; 

So quiclJy broke if you divide. Swift, 

ft. To burst, or open by force. 

O could we break our way by force ! Milton. 
Moses tells us, that the fountains of the eartli 
were broke open, or clove asunder. Bnrtiet's Theory. 

Into my hand lic^* rc’d the tempting gold, 
While I with modest strugglhig broke his hold. 

(iatf. 

3. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides 
darkness. 

By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 
The gloomy vapour, he lay stretch’d along.l^ryd. 

4. To destroy by violence. 

This is the fabrick, which, when God hreaketh 
down, none can build up again. Burners llicory. 

5. To batter ; to make breaches or gaps in. 

I’d give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 

My mouth no more were brokm than these boys, 
And writ a.s little beard. Shakesp. 

6. To crush or destroy the strength of the 
body. 

O father abbot ! 

An old man, broken with the storms of state, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charity. Shakesp. 

The breaking of that ])arllament. 
Broke him ; as that dishonest victory 
At ChasTonea, fatal to liberty, 

Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. Milton. 

Have not some of his vices weaken’d his body, 
and broke his health ’ have not others dissipated 
his estate, and reduced him to want ? Tillotson. 

7. To sink or appal the spirit. 

The defeat of that day was much greater IhiUi 
it then ai)pean‘d to be ; and it even broke the 
heart of his army. Clarendmi. 

i’ll brave her to her face ; 

I’ll give my anger its free course against her : 
Thou shalt see, Plncnix, how I’ll break her pride. 

rhilips. 

6. To crush; to shatter. 

Your hopes without are vanish'd into smoke ; 
Your cajitains taken, and your armies broke. Dry. 

3. To weaken the mental faculties. 

Opnrest nature sleeps : 

This rest might yet nave balm’d thy broken senses, 
Which, if cunveniency will not allow. 

Stand in liaid cure. Shaken. 

if mi N dabbler in poetry dares vi nture upon the 
ftxprriiuont, he will on]y break his brains. Felton. 
!0. To tame; to train to obeilience; to 
enure to docility. 
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What boots It to break a colt, and to let him It is great folly, as well as injustice, to fcrcofc off 
straight run loose at random ^ Spenser. so noble a relation. Collier. 

Why then thou ran’st noihreak her to the lute.— 22 . To reform : with of. 

The French were not nuii 

So fed before he s brnkt, he 11 bear 5 „,„e ,ime after ihey iKcamt 

l;:?E,rw‘rp!?rrt‘ilj:r„rbr.:g.t^^ 23. Toopen«,mkhit,gr 

That hol-mouth d beast that bears against the Something by an ovei 
curb, warP' 


The French were not quite Itroken of it, until 
some time after they became Christians. 

23. To open something new ; to prefund 
something by an overture ; as if a seal 


inst the something by an overture ; as if a seal 

77, ‘‘’T • ^me^Y MW thing ahall be propounded, no 

’.“ nil' 7 conntellor .Luld sudHenly deliver any positive 

To braA the stubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dry. „ o„iy hear ii,Vud, at the most, but 

Make human nature sbine“reform tlm ronl, derS''*A d,e 

■'^11 ''ri ^ who much dcsfl'd to know 

Addison. 24*. To break the hack. To strain or dis- 

11. To make bankrupt. locate the vertebrae with too heavy bur- 

Tlie king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man, dens. 

Shakesp. I’d rather crack my sinews, break my bath 
For this few know themselves : for merchants Than you should such dishonour undergo. Shak. 

View iMMsbutc with disconio,.t.ndp«in.WMi,.. 25- To break the hack. To disable one’! 

With arts like these rich Matho,when he s{>eaks, lortunc. 

Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryd. O many 

A command or call tc) be liberal, all of a sudden Have Woke their backsy with laying manors on ’em, 
impoverishes the rich, breaks the merchant, and For this great journey. Shakesp. 

shuts up every private man’s exchequer. South. 26. To break a deer. To CUt it Up at ta- 

12. To discard, to dismiss. 

I . s,f- 27. To break fast. To eat the first time 

13. To crack or open the skin, so as that ■' 

the blood comes. ......... 28. To break ground. To plough 

the day before she broke her brow ; and then my • H ♦ 

'''weliksMlVan^hUndl'^odextro 
Shcb«.akh«heartUhe-|fsoonerheeakyouj^.d. u 

14. To make a swelling or imposthTme 29- To^eaigromd. To open trenches. 

To break the heart. To destroy with 

1 5. To violate a contract or promise. , 

Lovers break not hours, Good my lord, enter here. 

Unless it be lo come before tiicir time. Shaketp. til tbr^k my heart f— is, 

Pardon this fault, and bv my soul 1 swear. ^ ^ , _ „ . , 

I never more will A^eok an oatfi with thee. SAufc. Should not all relations 1*ai a ^ 

Did not our worthies of the house. . ’'®*® 


I’d rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should su(^ dishonour undergo. Shak. 

25. To break the hack. To disable one's 
fortune, 

O man y 

Have Woke their backs, with laying manors on ’em, 
For this great journey. Shakesp. 

26. To break a deer. To cut it up at ta- 
ble. 


in the day. 

28. To break ground. To plough 

When the price of corn falleth, men generally 

S 've over surplus tillage, and Weak no more ^ouna 
an will serve to supply their own turn. Varew. 
I'he husbandman must first Weak the land, before 
it be made capable of good seed. Davht. 


open. 

1 5. To violate a contract or promise. 

Lovers Weak not hours, 

ITnless it be to come before their time. Shakesp 
Pardon this fpit, and by my soul 1 swear, 

I never more will Wrak an*bath with thee. Shak 


Shakesp. 


I never more will Wrak an*bath with thee. Shak. 

Did not our worthies of the house, rr i i •Am”.,.. 

Before they ftroke the peace, breok vows ?iifudi6ras. To break a jest. To utter a JCSt Ull- 
16. To infringe a law. expected. 

Unhappy man » to break the pious laws 32. To break the neck. To lux, or put out 

Of nature, pleading in his children’s cause. Dryd. neck joints. 

17» To stop ; to make cease.^ j Jj^vf didst Weak hit neck, as his 

Breok their talk, mistress Quickly : my kins- fineers. i^iakcsu. 

....... *' Cl -I ^ — - - — — - - ^ 


raan.li«ll.i)c»kforhim«-if. ' Shokeip. S3. "To break off. To put a sudden stop ; 

18. To intercept. to interrupt. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 

■t soas if the first fair be kroken, by means of a 34*. To break off. To preclude by soine 


yet 30 as if tho first faff be broken^ by means of a 
sop, or otherwise, it stayctli above. Bacon. 

Think not my sense of virtue is so small : 

I’ll rather leap down first, and Weak your tall. 

Dryden. 

As one oondemn’d to leap a precipice, 

Who see.s before his eyes the depth below, 

Stops short, and looks about for some kind shrub 
'To break his dreadful fall. Dryden. 

She held ray hand, the destin’d blow to break, 
Then from her rosy lips began to speak, Dryden. 

ID. To interrupt. 

Some solitary cloister will I choose, 
roarsc my attiVe, and short shall be my sleep, 


obstacle suddenly interposed. 

To check die starts and sallies of the soul, 

And Weakojf all itscoiniueree witli the tongue. 

Addison. 

35. To break up. To dissolve ; to put a 
sudden end to. 

Who cannot rest till he uoocl fellows find ; 

He Weaksiip house, turns out of doors his mind. 

Uerbi rt. 

He threatened, that the tradesman would beat 
out his lectli, if he did not retire, and Wfak up the 
meeting. Arbuthnot. 


by the melancholy midnight heir Di'yden. 36, Po break Up, To open ; tO lay open. 

The father was so moved, that he could only Shells being lodged amongst mineral matUr, 

command his voice, krokc with sighs and sobbings, when this comes to be broke up, it exhibits iiu- 

SQ *'ar as to bid her proceed. Addison, pressions of the shells. iroodioard. 

.1 1 . rry I I m .... 


Tlie poor shade shiv’riiig stands, and must not $7. To break uo. To separate or disbaml. 

HI. ,.1,3 .rj., »». fcsa,a,i;.Sr*’iK;; 


fair. Oay. 

20. To separate company. 

Dui not Paul and Bariiabus dispute with that 
vehemence, that tliey were forced to break com- 
pany ? Atterbnry, 

21, To dissolve any union. 


38. To break upon the wheel. To punish 
; with that Stretching a criminal upon the wheel, 
reak com- and breaking his bones with bats. 
Atterbnry. gg, To break wind. To give vent to wind 
in the body. 
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To Bukak. r. «. 

1 . To part in two. 

Give sorrow words ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’erfrauglit heart, and bids it hrenk. 

Shakapeare. 

2, To burst 

The clouds arc still above ; and, while 1 s^ak, 

A second deluge o'er our heads may break. Dryd. 
The Roman camp 

Hanes 0 iVr us black and threatening, like a storm 
Jviithreaking on our heads. Dryden, 

S* To spread by dashing, as waves on a 
rock. 

At last a falling billow stops his breath, 

Breaks o'er his head, and whelms him underneath 

Dryden. 

He could compare the confusion of a multitude 
to that tumult in the Icarian sea, dasiiing and 
breahmg among its ciowd of Islands. Pope, 

4. To break as a swelling ; to open^ and 
discharge matter. 

Some hidden abscess in the mesentery, break 
ing some few days after, was discovered to be an 
aposteme. Hartley. 

Ask one, who hath subdued liis natural rage, 
how he likes the change ; and undoubtedly' he 
will tell you, that it is no less happy than the case 
of a broken imposlhumc, as tlie painful gathering 
and filling of it. Decay of'Piety. 

5. To open as the morning. 

'I'hc day breaks not, it is my Wart, 

Bccau&c that 1 and you must part. 

Stay, or else my joy's will die. 

And perish in their infancy. Donnt. 

When a man thinks of any thing in the darkness 
of the night, whatever deep impressions it may 
make in his mind, they are apt to vanish as tJie 
day breaks about iiiiu. Addkon 

6. To burst forth ; to exclaim. 

Every man. 

After the hideous storm tliat follow’d, was 
A thing inspir’d ; und, not consulting, broke 
Into a general projihecy. Shahesp. 

7. To become bankrtipt. 

1 did mean, indeed, to pay you with this; 
which, if, like an ill venture, it comes unluckily 
home, I break, and you, my gentle creditors, lose. 

tdiakesp. 

^ He that puts ail upon adventures, doth often- 
times break, and come to novorty. Bacon. 

Cutler saw tenants break, and houses fall, 

For esery want he could not build u wall. Pope. 

S. To decline in health and strengtlx. 

Yet thus, methinks, I hear them speak : 

See bow the dean begins to break ; 

Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. Swift, 

9. To issue out with vehemence. 

Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody hands 
he strook, 

While from his breast the dreadful accents broke. 

Pope. 

10. To make way with some kind of sud- 
denness, impetuosity, or violence. 

Calamities may be nearest at hand, and readiest 


to break in suddenly upon us, which we, in rerard 
of times or circumstances, may imagine to beTar- 
tbest off. Hooker. 

The three mighty men brake through the host of 
Mm PliiUitines. $ Samuel. 

They eame unto Judah, and brake into it 

2 Chronicles. 

Or who shut up tba tea within doors, when it 
hnkt forth, as if it bad iitiied out of the womb. 

Job, 

This, this is lie ; softly awhile, 

1 et us not break in t^n him. AftMk 

Hr resolved that Balfour should use his utmost 
endeavour to break through with bis whole body 
of home. Claremdon, 

Witen the channel of a river is overcharged with 
water, more than it can deliver, it necessarily 
Iveokiover the b»ank, to make itself room. Hale. 
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Sometitiie.s his anw breaks through all disguises, 
And spares not Gods nor men. Jjenham. 

I’ill through those clouds the sun of knowledge 
brake. 

And Europe from her lethargy did ytrlk»,Detikam. 
O ! couldst thou break through fate's severe de- 
cree, 

A new Marcellui should arise in thee. Dryden. 

At length IVe acted my severest part ! 

I feci the woman breaJnng in upon me, 

And melt about my heart, my tears will flow. 

Addkon. 

How does the lustre of our father’s actions, 
Through the dark eioud of ills that cover him, ' 
Break out, and burn with more triumphant blare ! 

Addison. 

And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing soui. Addkon. 

There are some who, struck with the usefulness 
of these charities, break through all the difficulties 
and obstructions tliat now lie in the way towards 
advancing them. Atterbury. 

Almighty Pow’r, by whose most wise command 
Helpless, forlorn, uncertain here I stand ; 

Take this faint glimmering of thyself away 
And break into my soul wTtli perfect day ! 

Arhuthnoi. 


See heav’n its sparkling portals wide display. 
And break upon thee iu a flood of day ! ^ Pope. 

I must pay her the last duty of friendship 
svherever she is, though I break through the whole 
plan of life which 1 have formed iu ray mind.Swift, 

11. To come to an explanation. 

But perceiving tliia great alteration in his friend^ 
he thought fit to break with him thereof. Sidney. 

Stay with me awhile ; 

I am to break with thee of some affairs 
Tliat touch me near. Shakesp. 

Break witli them, mtlc love. 

About tlie drawing as many of Uieir husbands 
Into the plot as can. BenJonsim. 

12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 

Be not afraid to break 
ifh inurd’rcrs and traitors, for the saving 
A life so near and necessary to 3 ou, 

Ah is 3 our country’s. ' Ben Jenson, 

To 'break upon the score of danger or exnence, 
is to he mean and narrow-spirited. Collier. 

Sighing, he says, we must certaliilv break. 

And my cruel uukuidiicss compels him to st^ak. 

^ Prior. 

13. To break from. To go away with 
some vehemence. 

How di<lst thou scorn life’s meaner charms, 
Thou who couldst break from Laura’s arras ’ Hose. 

Tims radiant J'rom the circling crowd he broke ; 
And thus with manly modesty he 8|>oke. Drad. 

This custom makes bigots and sccpticks ; and 
those that break ^rom it, are in danger of heresy. 

Locke. 

14. 7b break in. To enter unexpectedly, 
without proper preparation. 

I'he doctor is a p^ant, tliat, with a deep voice, 
and a magisterial air, breaks in upon conversation, 
and drives down ail before him. Addkon. 


To escape from cap- 


15. To break loose. 
tivity. 

Who would not, finding way, break loose from 
hell, 

And boldly venture to whatever place 
Farthest from pain f MiUon. 

16 . To break loose. To shake off re- 
straint. 

If we deal falsely in covenant with God, and 
break loose from all our engagjements to him, wc 
release God from all the promises he has made to 
us. Tillotson. 

17 . To break off. To desist suddenly. 

Do not peremptorily break off, in any business, 
in a fit of anger ; but, howsoever you shew bif- 
temest, do not act anything that is not fevocahlc. 

Bacon 

Pius Quintus, at the vciy time when that me- 
morable victory was won by the Christians at | 
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I^panto. being then hearing of causes in consir- 
tory, br^ ay* suddenly, ana said to those about 
« ROW more time wo should give thanks 
to ^od. ® JBaam, 

)^benyoa begin to consider, whether you may 
safely take one draught more, let that beaccouiiL 
cd a sign late enougli to break ff. Taylor. 

18. To break off from. To part from with 
violence. 

1 mustyhsm this enchanting queen break off. 

Shakesp, 

19 . To break out. To discover itself in 
sudden effects. 

Let not one spark of filthy lustful fire 
Breakout, that may her sacred peace molest. 

1 boy smother and keep down the flame of the 
mischief, so as it may not break out in their time 
of government ; what comes afterwards, they care 
not. * Spenser. 

* Such a deal of wonder has broken out within 
this hour, that lallad makers cannot be able to 
express it. Shakesp. 

At fire breaks out of flint by percussion, so 
wisdom and truth issuetli out by tiic agitation of 
argument. llowel. 

Fully ripe, his swelling fate breaks out, 

And Iiurries him to inipht y niischirfs 011. Dryden. 

All turn’d their sides, and to each other spoke ; 
1 saw their words break out in fire and smoke. 

Dryden. 

Like a ball of fire, the further thrown. 

Still with a greater blare slie shone, 

And her bright soul broke out on cv’ry side. 

Milhm. 

There can be no greater labour than to be al- 
ways dissembling ; there being so many ways by 
which a smothered truth is apt to bla4:e,^ and Vcok 
out. South. 

There are men of concealed fire, that doth not 
break out in the ordinary circumstances of life. 

Addison. 

A violent ft'ver broke out in the place, which 
8\\cpi away great multitudes. Addison. 

20. To break out. To have eruptions from 
the body, as pustules or sores. 

21. To break out. To become dissolute. 

He broke not out into his great excesses, while 
lie was restrained by the councils and authority of 
Seneca. Dryden. 

22. To break up. To cease ; to intermit. 

It is credibly aflirmed, that, upon that very day 

when the river first riseth, great plagues inl^’anu 
use suddenly to break up. Paeon's Kal.lhu. 

23. To break up. To dissolve itself. 

These, and the like conceits, wliea men have 
cleared their understanding by the ligld of ex|)c 
rience, will scatter and break up like nnst. Bacon. 

The speedy depredation of air upon watery 
moisture, and version of the same into air, ap- 
peareth in nothing more visible than the sudden 
discharge or vanismng of a little cloud of breath, 
or vapour, from glass, or any polished body ; for 
the mistiness scatteretli, and breaketh up suddenly. 

Bacon. 

But ere he cfime near it, the pillar and cross of 
light brake up, and c ast itself abroad, as it wesc, 
into a firmament of many stars. Bacon. 

What wc obtain by convcr.sation, is oftentimes 
lost again, as soon as the company breaks iw, or, 
at least, when the day vanishes. Watts. 

24. To breakup. To begin holidays ; to 
be dismissed from business. 

Out army is dispers’d already : 
like youthful steers, unyok'd, they took their 
course, 

Ki^st, west, north, Hontli : or, like a school firake tip, 
Each hurries tuw’rds his home and fportiiig- 
placc. SKakup. 

25. To break with. To part friendship 
with any. 

Tin re is a slave, whom we have put in prison, 
Reports, the \ olsciaiis, with two several powers, 
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Are entered in the Eoman territories.** 

**-Go see this inmcwrer wbipt. It cannot be, 

The Voisoians dare bremk wdh us. Shak^» 

Can there be any thine of friendsiiip in snares, 
hooKs, and trepans? Wiiosoever hrealestvisA his 
friend upon sucli terms, has enough to ivanrant 
him in so doing, both before Ood and man«&uth. 

Intent some apt pretence 
To break ivith Bertram. Dry^. 

2^. It is to be observed of this extensive 
and perplexed verb, that in its simi* 
fications, whether active or neutral,^ it 
has some reference to its primitive 
meaning, by implying either dement, 
suddenness, violence, or separation. It 
is used often with additional pa^cles, 
up, out, in, off, forth, to modify its sig- 
nification. 

Break. ». s. [from the verb.] 

1. State of being broken; opening. 

From the break of <lay until noon, the roaring 

of the cannon never ceased. Knolles. 

For novk , and since first break of day, the fiend, 
Merc serpent, in apj)earance, forth was come. 

Milton. 

They must be drawn from far, and without 
break*, to avoid the nmltinlicity of lines. Diytlen. 

The sight of it would be quite lost, did it not 
sometimes discover itself through the Weaks and 
openings of the woods I hat grow about H.Adduon. 

2. A pause; an interruption. 

3. A line drawn, noting that the sense is 
suspended. 

All modem trash is 

Set forth with nuiifrous breaks and dathes. Swift. 

Bre'aker, «. s. [from break.] 

1. He that breaks any thing. 

Cardinal, Til be no breaker of the law. Shah. 

If the i hurclios is ere not erauloyed to be places 
to hear God’s law, there would be need of them 
to be prisons for the breakers of tlie laws of men. 

^ ^ South. 

2 A wave broken by rocks or sandbanks ; 
a term used of navigation. 

To Brr'akfast. r. «. [from break and 
fast.] To eat the first meal in the day. 

As soon as Pliccbus’ rays inspect us, 

First, Sir, I read, and then I breakfast. Prior. 

Bre'akfast. fus. [from the verb.] 

1. The first meal in the day. 

The duke was at hi takfasi, the last of his repasts 
in this \iorld. Wotion. 

2. The thing eaten at the first meal. 

Hope is u good breakjast, but it is a bud supper. 

Bacon. 

A good piece of bread would Ihj often the best 
hrealfasl for my young master. Locke. 

3. A meal, or food in general. 

Had I hwn seized hy a hungry lion, 

1 would have liecn a hreakjast to Itic beast. Shak. 

1 Jay me down to gasp my latest breath, 

The wolves will get u hreakjast by niy death, 

Yet scarce enough tlieir hunger to supply. Dryd. 

Bre'akneck. n. s. [from break and 
neck*] A fall in wliich the neck is bro- 
ken ; a steep place endangering the neck. 

I must 

Forsake the court ; to do't or no, is certain 
To me nbreakneck. Shakesp 

Brb'akpromise. n. s. [from break and 
nromise.] One that makes a practice of 
breaking his promise. 

I will think you the most atheistical breukpra- 
mtie, and the ntost hollow lover. 6'/)akesp. 

Brk'akvow. II. a. [from breah and vow.] 
He that practiseth the bretieh of vows. 

That daily breakrow, he (hat win# of III, 

Of kings, of beggars, dd men, young men, maids. 

Shakesp. 

Bream, n. s. [brame, Fr. cyprinua latus^ 
Lat.J The name of a fish. 


The bream, being at full growth, is a large fish ; 
he will breed both in rivers and ponds, but loves 
best to live in ponds. He is, by Getner, taken to 
be more elegant than wholesome. He is long in 
growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that 
pleases nim, and in many ponds so far as to over- 
stock them, and starve the other fish. He is very 
broad, with a forked tail, and his scales set in ex- 
cellent order. He hath large eyes, and a narrow 
sucking mouth, two sets m lecth, and a lozine 
bone, to help his grinders. The male is observed 
to have two large melts, and the female two large 
basgs of eggs or spawn. Waltofi^s Angler. 

A braaa oream, to please some curious tasle, 
While yet alive in boiling water cast, 

Vex'd with unwonted heat, boils, dings about. 

Waller. 

BREAST, ji. 8. [bpeof^, Saxon.] 

1 . The middle part of the human body, 
between the neck and tlie belly. 

No traytress ! angry Love replies. 

She’s hid soinewlieie about thy ^easl ; 

A place nor Gtd nor man denies, 

For Venus' dove the proper nest. Prior. 

2. The dugs or teats of women wliich 
contain the milk. 

They pluck the fatherless from the breast. 

Job, xxiv. 9. 

3. Breast was anciently taken for the pow- 
er of siuging. 

ITie better breast. 

The lesser rest. Tttsser of Singing Boys. 

4f. The part of a beast that is under the 
neck, between the forelegs. 

5. The disposition of tlic mind. 

I not by wants, or fears, or age onprest, 

Stem the wild torrent with a dauntless breast. 

• Drydcn. 

6. The heart; the conscience. 

Needless was written law, where none opprest ; 
The law of man was written in his breast. 

Drydens Ovid. 

7. The seat of the passions. 

Margarita first possess'd. 

If 1 remember well, my breast. Cowley. 

Each ill ids breast the secret sorrow kept, 

And thought it safe to laugh, though Caesar wept. 

Rmrc. 

To Breast, v.a. [from the noun.] To 
meet in front ; to oppose breast to breast. 

1 The (hreaden sails 

Draw the huge bottoms Uirough the furrow’d sea, 
Breasting the lofty surge. Shakcsp.Henry V. 

The nardy swiss 

Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes. Golds. 

Bre'astbone. n. a. [from breast and 
bone,] The bone of the breast ; the ster- 
num. 

I'lie belly shall be eminent, by shadowing the 
dank, uid under the breastbone. Pcaenam. 

Bre'astcasket. n. s. [from breast and 
casket.] With mariners, the largest and 
longest caskets, which are a sort of 
strings placed in the middle of the yard. 

Bre' AST fast. n.s, [from breast and fast.] 
In a ship, a rope fiistened to some part 
of her forward on, to hold her head to a 
waqi or the like. Harris. 

Brk'asthigh. adj. [from breast and 
high.] Up to tlie breast. 

'file river Itself gave way unto her, so tliat she 
was straight breasthigh. Sidney, 

Lay madam Fditlct basking in the sun, 
Breasthigh hi hand. Druden s Fables. 

Bre'asthooks. ft. s. [from breast and 
hook.] With .shipwrights, the compas- 
sing timbers before, that help to strei^^- 
en the stein, and all the forepart of the 
ship. llartis, 

Brk'astknot. n.s. [from breast and 


knot,] A knot or bunch of ribbands 
worn by women on the breast. 

Our laoies have still faces, and our men hearts ; 
why may we not hope for the same aehievemenU 
from the induence of this breasihiot ? Addis. Freeh. 

Bre'astplatr. II. s. [from breast and 
plate.] Armour for the breast. 

Whotstrotiger than a ht art untainted^ 

Thrice ishe arm'd, that hath his quairel jusi.6/ta/c. 

'Gainst shield, helm, breastplate, and, instead of 
thcise. 

Five sharp smooth stones from the next brook he 
chose. Cowlev. 

Tliis venerable champion will come inio the 
field, armed only with a pocket-pistol, before his 
old rusty breas^late could be scoured, and his 
cracked nead piece mended. Sutjt. 

Bre'astplouohz It 8. [from breast and 
plough,] A plough used for paring turf, 
driven by the breast. 

The breastplough, which a man shoves before 
bim. litLntinier. 

Bre'astropes. It. 8. [from breast and 
rope.] In a ship, those ropes which fas- 
ten the yards to the parrels, and, with 
the parrels, hold the yards fast to the 
mast. Ihtrris. 

Bre'astwork. n. s, [from breast and 
work.] Works thrown up as high as the 
breast of the defendants ; the same ith 
parapet. 

Sir John Astley cast up hreastw'orks, and mafic a 
redoubt for the oefence of his men. Ciareadon. 

BREATH. It. a. [bpa’Se, Saxon.] 

1. The air drawn in and ejected out of 
the body of Jiving animals. 

W' hither are they vanisli’i! ^ 

Into the air, and what seemM corporal 
Melted, as breath into the wind, Macbeth. 

2. Life. 

No man lias more contempt than I of breath. 
But whence hast Uiou the pow’r to i^i\c me death * 

Drydtfi. 

3. The state or power of breathing freely ; 
opposed to the condition in which a man 
is breathless and spent. 

At qtlier times he casts to sue the clmcc. 

Of swift wild beasts, or run on fool a race, 

T’ enlarge his breath, large breath in anas most 
needful. 

Or else, by wrestling, to wax strong and heedful. 

Spenser. 

What is your difTercncc ^ speak—— 

—I am scarce in breath, my lord. Shak. K.T.ear. 

Spaniard, take breath, some respite i'll afford ; 
My cause is more advanta^ than your sword. Dry. 

Our swords so wholly md the fates employ. 
That they at length grew weary to destroy ? 
Refus’d the work we brought, and, out of breatn. 
Made sorrow and despair attend for death. 

Dryden's Aureng. 

4. Respite; pause; relaxation. 

Give roe some breath, somte little pause, dear lord. 
Before I positively speak. Skakesp.Hichard III. 

5. Breeze; moving air. 

Vent all thy passion, and I'll stand its sliock 
Calm and unrutfled as a summer's sea. 

When not a breath of wind flies o’er its surface. <. 

AddisBKitiCata, 

6. A single act; an instant. 

You menace me, and court me. In a breath ; 

X our Cupid looks as 4<?adfully as death. Dryd. 

Brr'athaBLE. ae(f, [from breath.] That 
may be breathed ; as, breathable air. 

To Breathe, v, n. [from breath.] 

I, To draw in and throw out the air by 
the lungs ; to inspire and expire. 

Ue safe return'd, the race of glory past, 

New to his friend* embrace, had breath'd his last. 

Papa. 
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S. To live. 

Let him breathe, bdtwoen the be av’ns end earth, 
A private man In Athena* Shah. Ant, md Ckcp. 

S, Jo take hresA; tx> rest. 

He pieienUy followed the victory so hot npon 
the Scoti, tw he tuffered them not to hreothe, or 

Thfee timea they breaA*d, and three timea did 
they drink, ^ _ 

Ueen asreement. Shdketp* Henry TV . 

W^niveaall men Wfe, ^velSm liiadUth, 
Awtoa mn<3i bretMng pot him out of hrmth. 

MUton. 

When France had breath'd after iiiteatine broili, 
Aui p fwffft and conqueat crown'd her foreign toils. 


4. To pass as air. v 

Shall Inot then be atiSed in the vault, 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome mr breathes in 
And there be strangled me my Botneo comes } 

Skakesp. 

n Breathe, r. n. 

!• To inspire, or inhale into one’s own 
body, and gect or expire out of it 
Ibey wish to live. 

Their pains and poverty deaire to bear, 

To vietrthe of heav'u, and breathe the vital 
air. Dryden. 

They here began to breathe a most delicious 
,k|nd of sather, and saw all the fields about them 
covered with a kind of purple light. Tatter. 
8* To inject by breathing: with into. 

He breathed mto us the breath of life, a vital ac^ 


j young, 

Could I but bi^athe myself mto AdroBtus. Dryden 

9. To expire; to eject by breathing: with 

on/. 

She is called* by ancient authors, the tenth 
muse: and by Plutarch is compared to Cains, the 
sou ot Vulcan, who breathed ma nothing but flame. 


4 . To exercise; to keep in breath. 

Thy greyhounds are as swift as brtathed stags. 

Shakespeare. 

5. To inspire; to move or actuate by 
breath. 

The artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 
They breathe the flute, or strike the vocal wire. 

Prior. 

6. To exhale ; to send out as breath. 

His altar breathes 

Ambrosial odours, and ambrosial flow Vs. 

Mi/ton's Par. Last. 

7. To utter privately. 

I have towVd heaven breath’d a secret vow. 

To live in pray r and contemplation. 

Shakesp, Merchant rf Venice, 

8. To give air or vent to. 

The ready cure to cool the raging pain. 

Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 

Dryden’s VirgH, 

Bre'ather. It. ». [from breatne,] 

1. One that breathes, or lives. 

8he shows a body rather than a life, 

A atatne than a breather. Shakesp. Ant. and Clem, 
1 will chide no breather in the world but myself. 


ik^One tbEt Utters any thing. 

• Ko pertlciUar scandal once can touch. 

But it confounds the breather. 

Skakesp. Measure fir Meature. 

$. Inspirer; one that animates or infbses 


_.j»5restilher of all life does now expire: 

His milder fothm^innimons him away. Nemt, 

Brk'athino. n. *. Ifnim breathe.] 

1. Aipiration; weret prayer. 

While to high heav'n his pious breatkmgstwn’d, 
Weeping he hop'd, and sacrificing mourn'd. Prior. 

2. Breaming place ; vent. 

The warmth distends the chinks, and makes 
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I New brmthksge whence new aoqdshment she 
takes. Xhyden, 

Bre’athlbss. e. s. [from breath.] 

1. Out of breach; intent with lateur. 

Well knew 

The prince, with patience and sufforanoe sly, 

So batty heat soon coefied to subdue ; 

Xho* when he breathkm wai, that battle 'gu re> 
new. Fairylhsiim, 

I remember, when the fight was done. 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toll. 
Breathless, and faint, learning nppn my sword, 
Came there a certain lord. Shakesp, HemyXV. 

Many so striuned themselves in their race*, that 
th^ foil down breathless and dead. Hayward, 

Breathless and tir'd, is all my fury spent r 
Or does my glutted spleen at length relent? 

^iryden’sJEneid. 

2. Dead. 

Kneeling before this ruin of sweet life. 

And breathing to this breathless excellence 
The incense of a vow, a holy vow. Shak.K.John. 

Yielding to the sentence, breathless thou 
And pale shalt lie, os what thou buriest now. 

Prior. 

Bred, partkip, pass, [from To breed.] 

Their malice was bred in them, and their cogi- 
tation would never be changed. Wisdom, xii. 10, 

Bredb. n. «. See Braid. 

Li a curious brede of needle- work, one colour 
falls away by such just degrees, and another rises 
so insensibly, that we sec the variety, without 
behigable to distinguish the total vanishing of the 
one from the first appearance of the other AddUon. 

BREECH, n, s, [supposed from bpTOan, 
Sax.] 

1. The lower part of the body; the back 
part 

WJieiJ the king's pardon was oiTered by a he- 
raiiJd, a lewd b<^ turned towards him his naked 
breech, and used words suitable to that gesture. 


The storks devour snakes and other serpents ; 
hich when they begin to ere 
hxeches, they will firesently clap 


wall, to keep tliem'in. ' ' Grew’s Museum. 

2a Breeches. 

Ah ! that thy father had been so resolv'd !— 
—That thou niight’st still have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er had stol'n the breech from Lancaster. 

Shakesp. 

3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount vast pitches. 
Are tumbled back u}»on their hreeches.Arwnymous. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. 

To Breech, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into breezes. 

2. To fit any thing with a breech ; as, to 
breech a gun. 

Bre^eches. n. s, [bpsec, Sax. from brae* 
rtz, an old Gaulish woid; so that Skin- 
Err Imagines the name of the part cover- 
ed with breeches, to be derived from that 
of the garment. In this sense it has no 
sinpdar.] 

1. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body. 

Fetrochio b coming In a new hat^ and an old 
jerkin, and a pair of old breeches, thrice turned. 

Shakem, Taming ef' the Shrew. 

Rough satires, sly remarks, ill oatur’d speeches. 
Are always aim’d at poeU that wear hreeches.Prwr, 

Give him a single coat to make, he'd do’t ; 

A vest Of breedses, ilnriy ; hut the brute 
Could ne'er contrive all three to make a suKKing. 

9. To wear tbe breeches, is to usurp the 
authority of the huabaiuls. 

The wife of Xauftni ww domineerliw, •* if her 
fortune and her exCracdon,had entitlcdner to the 
bneeha. VEstrange, 

To BREED. V. a. pretcr. 1 bred*, I have 
bred, [bpttban, Sax.] 


fi R £ 

1. Topmreate; togieiifliEle; tops^^ 
more of the apoeiaie 

None fiercer In Nnnridta fired. 

With Carthage wereiatrSnatpli led. Rme si wi iii. 

2. To produce from ooe’a selC 

Children would brud their teeth with less dan- 
ger. ^ Locke, 

8. To occisioD ; to cause; to produce. 

Thereat he roared for exceeding prin. 

That to have heard, great horrour would have fired. 

FsshyQuaen, 

Our own hearts we know, but'we are not cer-' 
tain wbnt hope the rites and orders of our cliurch 
have bred in the hearts of others. JHooker. 

What hurt ill company, and overmw liberty, 
kreedeth in youth. Asdhasn*s$me(dmaster^ 

Intemperance and lust breed InfirmiCes and dis- 
eases, which, being propagated, 'spoil the strain of 
a nation. PUlotssss, 

4. To contrive; to hatch; to plot. 

My son Edgar ! had he a hand to write Ihb ? 

a heart and brain to breed it in ? Shak. Kinstear, 

5. To give birth to; to be the native place: 
so there are (reeding ponds, andfreding 
ponds. 

Mr. Harding, and the wortliieit divine Chris- 
tendom hath for the space of some hundreds 
of years, were brought up together in the same 
university. Hooker. 

Hail, foreign wonder ! - 

Whom certain these rough shades did never breed. 

^ MUum. 

6. To educate ; to form by education. 

Whoe’er thou art, whose forward ears are bent 

On state alTairs, to guide the TOvemment ; 

Hear first what Socrates of old has said 
To the lov'd youth whom be at Ataens fired. 

Jhyden, 

To breed up the son to common sense, 

Is evermore the parent's least expence. Drstd.-fm;. 

And left their pillagers, to rapine bred, 

W ithout controul to strip and spoil the dead. Drv* 
His farm may not remove Ids children too fur 
foom him, or the trade he breeds Uiem up in.Lorke, 

To bring up ; to take care of from in«* 
fancy. 

Ah wretched me ! by fates averse decreed 
To bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed. 

Dryden. 

8. To conduct through the lint stages of 
life. 

Bred up in grief, can pleasure be our theme ? 
Our ehdlesB anguish does not nature claim ? 
Reason and sorrow are to us the same. Prior. 

To Breed, v.n. 

1. To bring young. 

Lucina, it seems, was breeding, as she did no- 
thing but entertain the company with a discourse 
upon the difliculty of reckoning to aulay.jjpsrtafar. 

2. To be increased by new production. 

But could youth Ust, and love still breed ; 

Had joys no date, and age no need ; 
llieii tnese delights my mind might move 
To live with tliee, and be thy love. Raleigh, 

3. To be produced ; to have birth. 

Where they most breed and haunt, I have ob- 
serv'd. 

The air is delicate. Shakesp, Macbeth. 

There is a worm that breedeth in ola snow, and 
dieth soon after it cometh out of the snow. 

Bacons Hat, History. 
The caterpilbr is one of tlie most general of 
worms, and breedeth of dew and leaves. JBocen. 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, 
that maggots and files breed in putrified carcases, 

Bentley, 

4. To raise a breed. 

In the choice oftwiiie, choose such to breed of 
as are la^ bodies. Mortimer. 

BREEii^ij^ [from the verb.] 

. A oil; akind; a subdivision of species. 

1 bring yon witnesses. 

Twice fifteen tliousand hearts of England's breed, 

Skakesp. 
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^ *horte* we» y<niiw 
iih/tlK*tbf9«d\xiiSb»mtX> SMketp. Htwrv VllL 
W«](ed towiu, mttA <Mri«iials» iind ordHAiiGe ; 
•11 thii U bat • iM# the 

bMitfl md ditpoiilion of the people be stout and 
SeiHke. Bacon's Buays, 

Infectious streems of crowdiftg sins began, 

And thro* the spurious breed and guilty n ation ra n. 

Batconunont 

Rode fair Asoanhis on a fiery steed, 

Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Vryd. 

2. Aftmily; a generation: incont^pt. 

A cousin of Ids last life’s was ; but 

John would have no more of the ^ed. ^ 

rirbtttbnot’i Hittory qfJ. Bull. 

9. Phweny; offspring. 

If thou wilt lend this money , lend it not 
As to thy friend ; for when did friendship take 
A breed of banen metal of his friend ? 

Shakeip» Merchant (f Venice, 
4. A number produced at once ; a hatch. 
She lays them in the ^d, wliere they lie till 
they are hatched ; sometimes above an hundred 
at a breed. Grew, 

Bre'edbate. ft. «. [from breed and bate,'] 
One that breeds quarrels ; an incendiary. 

An honest, willing, kind fellow, as ever servant 
shall come in house withal ; and, 1 warrant you, 
no telltale, nor no breedlnUe, 

Skakesp. Merry Wives tf Windsor. 

Breeder, n. §. [from breed*] 

1. That which produces any thing. 

I1me is the nurse and breeder of all good. Stiak. 

2. The person which brings up another. 

Time was, when Italy and Rome have been the 

best breeders and bringers up of the worthiest men. 

Ascham's SchoUmaster. 

3. A female that is prolihck. 

Get tliee to a nunnery ; why would’st thou be 
a breeder of sinners ? Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Here is the babe, as loathsome as a toad, 
Amongst the fairest breeders of our time. 

ShaJtesjt. Titus Andronicus. 
Let there be an hundred persons in London, and 
as many in the country, we saj , that if there he 
sixty of them breeder* in London, there are more 
tiiaii sixty in the country. Graunt. 

Yet, if a friend a night or two should need her, 
He’d recommend her as a special breeder. Pope 

4. One that takes care to raise a breed. 

The bleeders of English cattle turned much to 
dairy, or else kept their cattle to six or seven years 
old. Temple. 

Bre'eding. II. s, [from breed,] 

1. Education; instruction; qualifications. 

She had her breeding at my father's charge, 

Slmkesp. 


A poor physician's daughter. Hfiakesp 

1 am a gentleman of mood and breeding. 

Shakem. King l^ar. 
1 hope to sec it a piece of none of the meanest 
hreedingt to be acquainted witli the laws of nature. 

GiantiUe's ScepsUf Pr^ 

2. Manners ; knowledge of ceremony. 

As men of breedingt sometimes men of wit, 

T* avoid great errours, must the less commit. Pope. 

The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent prMe. Sw^. 

3. Nurture ; care to bring up from the 
infant state. 

Why was my breeding order’d and prescrib’d, 
As of a person separate to God, 

Design’d for great exploits ? Afikon’i Agomstes. 

Breeze, it. «. [bjnoya, Saxon.] A sting- 
ing fly ; the gadfly. 

Cleopatra, 

Tlie breese upon her like a cow in June, 

Hoists sail, and flies. Shaken. Ant, and Clecp, 
The learned write, the insect breese 
Is but the mon^l prince of bees. HtuBbras, 
A fierce louabuxritig breese, their itiags ^w 
blood, ^ 

And drive the cattle gadding throttg^ the wood. 

Dryden. 

BREEZE. II. i* [brezza. ItaL] A gentle 
gale ; a soft wind. 

Vou 1. 
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We find that these hotteat regioiit of the world, 
seated under the equinoctial line, or near it, are spi 
refreshed with a daily gale of easterly wind, whieh 
the Spaniards call breese, that doth ever more blow 
stronger in the heat of Uie day. 

From laud a gentle breeze arose by night, 
Serenely shone the stars, the moon was ori^t. 

And the sea trembled with her silver light Uryden, 
Gradual sinks the brem 
Into a perfect calm : that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver tiirou^ the closing wood. 

Thomson. 

Bre'ezy adj, [from breeze.] Fanned 

with galea. 

The seer, while zephyrs curl the swelling deep, 
Basks on tlie breezy shore, in grateful sleep, 

His oozy limbs. Pope. 

Brb'hon. n. 8. An Irish word. 

In the case of murder the bi ehon, that is, their 
judge, will compound between tlie murderer and 
the party murdered, which prosecute tlie action, 
that the malefactor shall give unto them, or to the 
child or wife of him that is slain, a recompence, 
which they call an eriach. Spenser. 

Breme. adj, [from bpemman. Sax. to 

rage or fume.] Cruel ; sharp ; severe. 
Not used. 

And when the shining sun laugheth once, 

You deeraeii the spring come at once : 

But eft, when you count you freed from fear, 
Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles, and frosty furrows. Speziser. 

Brent, adj, [from bpennan. Sax. to bum).] 
Burnt Obsolete. 

What flan)es, quoth he, when I thee present see 
In danger rather to be drent than brent f Fairy Q, 

Brest, n. s, [In architecture.] Tliat 
member of a column^ called also the 
torui, or tore, 

Brest Summers, The pieces in the out- 
ward parts of any timber building, and 
in the middle floors, into which the gir- 
ders are framed. Harris. 

Bret, n s. A fish of the turbot kind, 
also bur( or brut. IHct, 

Bre'turrn. n. s. [The plural of bro- 
ther,] See Brother. 

All these sects aie brethren to each oilier in fac- 
tion, ignorance, iniquity, pcrveiscness, pride. 

Swift. 

BREVE, n. s. [Inmusick.] A note or 
character of time, equivalent to two mea- 
sures or minims. Harris. 

Breviary, n. s. [breviaire, Fr, breria- 
rium, Lat.] 

1. An abridgment; epitome; a com- 
pendia. 

Cresconius, an African bishop, has given us an 
abridgment, or breviaiy thereof. Aylije. 

2. The book containing the daily service 
of the church of Rome. 

Bre'viat. n. 8. [from brevis^ brevio, Lat.] 
A short compendium. 

It is obvious to the shdlowcst disconrser, that 
the whole counsel of God, ns far as it is incumbent 
for man to know, is comprised in one breviat of 
evangelical truth. Decay oj Piety. 

Brb'viature. n. 8. [from brevio, Lat.] 
An abbreviation. 

Brevier, n. s. A particular size of letter 
used in printing; so called, probably, from 
being originally used in printing a bre- 
viary: such is the smallest t3rpe used io 
this work, in which the examples appear. 

Brevity, n, a. [brevitas^ Lat. J Concise- 
ness; shortness; contraction into few 

t words. 
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Virpl, studying brevity, and liaving the com* 
roand of his own language, could bring thosa 
words into a narrow compass, which a tranilldor 
cannot render without circumlocutions. Drydcis. 

To BREW. V. a. [brouwtn^ Imm; 
brtfsven, German ; bjupan, Saxon.] 

1. To mi^e liquors by mixing seveand in* 
gredients. 

We have drinks also brewed with several herbs, 
and roots, and spices. Bacon. 

Mercy guardme! 

Hence wifli thy hrew*d enchanUne fthi , ibul #eel- 
ver! mtrn. 

2. To put into preparation. 

Here ’s neither bush tim rilfub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another Storm brewing. Shah. 

3. To mingle. 

Take away these cballoef ; go, brew me a pottle 
of sack finely. SkSm 

4. Pope seems to use the word inddienm- 

nately. Ifll 

Or brew fierce tempests on the watry main. 

Or o’er the ^lobe distil the kindly rabs. Pepe. 

5. To contrive; to plot. 

I found it to be the most malicious and franfick 
surmise, and the most contrary to bis nature, that, 

I think, had ever been brewed from the be^nnine 
of the world, howsoever countenanced by a ]ibm< 
lous pamphlet of a fugitive pbyrician, eved in 
print WatUm. 

To Brew. v. n. To perfbnn the office 
of a brewer. 

1 keep his house, and wash. Wring, brew, bake, 
scour, dress meat, and make tlie beos, ana do ^ 
myself. Shakesp, 

Brew. n. 8. [from the verb.] Manner of 
brewing; or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of arti- 
chokes, which are nourishing meats. Boom. 
Bre'wagb. II. 8. [from hrew^ Mktuzo 
of various things. 

Go, brew me a pottle of sack finely. 

— ' — '•■ With eggs, sir ?— 

•—Simple of itself: I’ll no pullot-sperm in my 
bretoage. Shakesp. 

Bre'wer. n. s. [from brew,] A man 
whose profession it is to make beer. 

\V hen brewers marr their malt with water. Shakesp. 
Men every day eat and drink, though I think no 
man can (leinoiiHtratc out of Euclid, or Apollonius, 
tliut his bukt r, or brewer, or cook, has not convey- 
ed poison into his meat or drink. TiUotson. 

BrkVhouse. n,8, [from and Aatiar.] 
A house appropriated to brewing. 

In our brewhouses, bakehouses, and kitchens, 
are made clivers drinks, breads, and meats. Bacon. 

Bre wing, n, s. [from brew,] Quantity 

of liquor brewed at once. 

A brewing of new beer, set by old beer, luaketh 
it work again. Bacon, 

Bre'wis. n. s. 

1, A piece of bread soaked in boiling fat 
pottage, made of salted meat. 

2. It seems anciently to have meant broth. 

What an ocean of brtwis shall I swim in ! 

Beawn. and Fktch. Diocksian, 

Bri' ar. n. t. See Brier. 

BRIBE. N. a. [jBn^,inFren<|i,erigiiia% 
signifies a piece of |bi:ead|^ '«^ is applied 
to any piece takm fhm the rest ; it is 
theretore IStely, that a bribe originally 
sjgtiMMi among us, a share of any thing 
unjust^ got] A reward given to pervert 
the judgment, or corrupt the conduct. 

You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Shakesp, 
Nor leas may Jupiter to gold ascribe. 


When he turn’d himself into abribe. 


Og 


Walkr. 
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tf a muk b« «orretott8j, prol^i ^ bribet may put 
bjm to tjwt, l/Eitranee. 

JW8cri% 

you Did fortm^ carry bacli her ir&c> t>rjf<L 

To tu 0* ^VkOtlP.} 

1 . Tof^bybiftes; to giv«t bribes, re* 
#irda, or linre, to bad purges. 

tTia mat, t^c, csd ai|ll th' electing triba ) 
MM^We^inaiyiBiipIfM, bat aaitaot kriln. 

Prok^ to Gml mturfd Mam. 
{ys,««)t:(pni, oqt propwl*, used in 
% jnod sense. 

How uow’rful are o b Sf t fr WiM J adtid 

YookMWtoo(»aihai«^tl)^%|M ^d. 

Bxi'ana. «»«. [0«« Ary|iii.J Ooa t{i«t 
pays for oorraat pracUcea. 

MbadonitatilfaMiiioS the judgneatt and 
3a h hood for a man to admit a leaaon agahitt tlie 
tbhig ha OD tmfm tb® for4jo of an 

argument against an interest. South. 

BRi'BaSTT 11^ t. [ftcWk hribt.] The crime 
ef taking «* laWf ' Mmwda for bad 
pnusdces* 

Yhara wat aihili'aindht ha» the ]lomaiL% agfanst 
iim hrUm a a nmaMj N i Masrtbe goucraoMu of pro- 1 
viiioa*4 Mhre, faya ^vasa, tim goYernoum did 
bfiha anth ai to it am mnch aa waa sudtf^ui for 
themcbrea} nOfm. they bribe and eatort as 
BMCh aa may be enough not only for themselvesi 
b«|;Ccir jtidgea, jmitR and madatrates, JHocon. 

No bribery of courts, or cabals of tactions* or ] 
adyaptagei cgp remove hitn from the 

aond frmSdggpns and ddelity. Drydeu. 

BUCI^ fr. d. [from oHck, Dutch ; brtque^ 
fr* gimiding lo Memgk^ ifrom imireM, 
Lat whence orwetj 

J« A mom qB burnt da^ squared &r the 
use of builders. 

Yor^Jthatsaever dpth 90 alter a body, as it re- 
tumen not again to that it was, may be culled 
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Theeiilercfi^.halfmMi|teaarK>, 

And ignorant of his and parentage, 
fiepaaie a brkfdaytr hm bamae to age. Shakm. 
had Rv’criir, 

Time enough to iiave been Ibterpreier 
To Rebel's oncklaym, tore the tow> ^d stood. 

_ . u Boiwc 

BRicK-htAlp^BL, A. #• ffSorn oHtk dnd 
make^ One whose tmdie it is to make 
bndks. 

l*hey arq common in claypita j but the 6nH- 
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Bai'oBSTAKK,|Mr. Cfom 
U MMW to be AnMieft in the geaniid. 
to danee ntiHd, tHuKie eMivnote^ 

BRIuaaEyU* n. *. riTje pidace hulk 
by St. JBtibfo’t* mtNt wee 

turned iqto a wprkhoun*.] A house of 
correction. 

II. wqiiM oantrfoiM now ta nfaimtUm tlia» 


*ucjF nnj vumium in vwypiui : DUi cnc OTIC/C- ,11 , 1 :^ " . I ’ 

mat^i pick them out of the clay. TfMditMfd. thhJ|prkhPO«vs and ImdtmUt m lurw. 
Ri'dal. adi^ ffrom drfVe.l Balomnncr nnTfW3t> ^ rv e» % 


Our brtdal flowers serve for a buned corse. S9tok. 
Come, X wid bring thee to thy hridoi chamber. 

Shaho^. 

Tlie amorous bird of night 
Sung sponsal, and bid haste the ev'inng star, 

Ou his nill-top to light tlie bridal lamp. Milton. 

Your ill-nicaiiing politician lords, 

Under pretence of bndal friends and guests. 


vmca*4 •awn, taya ^oasa, m govmouea d^id With all the pomp of woe, and sorrow's pride • 

Uila ^ CiM W mnch aa ^ sufficient for Oh early lost! ohflttertobe led 
theimcbaa} nm they br*© and eatort as !„ chearfol splendour to the bridal bed I Hfolih. 
sa may be enough not only for theiuMlves, For her the spouse nropares the bridal ring, 
wdges, j«Alfoa*ld inapitrsies, Macon. RMAsr white virgins hynieneeuls sing. rape. 

wR4i^%!i||>ffiVh^w»idtdelity. Drydea. N«v. we mu.t think inM are not pida ; 

ft** H KW iltmg tM Mtmtigkt ttom vnireat. Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

jMf. whence MWMkl 

A a j AS_ Ai. Sweet dews shal! weep thy foil to-night ; 

. A IMW ^ burnt squand for the For thou must die. HeAert. 

use of butlcl^rs. In donth’s dark bowVs our bridals wc will keep, 

Fmi whatsoever dpth so alter a body, as it re- , 1 r. 

turaefo not again to that it was, may be culled Sb»Jl draw the curfoin when we go to slce^ Dryd. 
alieratio mqjor ; as coals made of wood, or brieh W. S. [hpyo, SftXon ; OTUdet^ in 


of earth. ^ Bacon 

They generally gain eqoHgb by t|ie rublush and 
bakhtt wbipb tlie frosent arek&cts value much 
bnyoiMl those of a modem make. Ip defray the 
cwges of tlicfr soCRch. AHdmn. 

But spread, my sops, your glory thin or thick, 
On pasMVe paper, or on solid brick. Pope. 

1 . A Iqaf shaped Hke a brick. 


2 . A Iqaf shaped Hke a brick. 

Hi V, a. [from the noun.] To 

^ kw with l»4cks. 

llie sexton comes to know where he is to be 
laid, and whether his grave is to be plain or bricked 

Bbx'orrat. «. $* [from hrick and bat.] 
A pieeeof> brick. 

Earthen botfUos, dilod with bot water, do pro- 
voke in bed a sweat niore daintily than brickbats 
hot. Paeon. \ 


Runick, signifies a beautiful woman.] 
A woman new married. 

Help me mine own love’s pnnsef to resound, 
Ne let the fame of any be envy’d ; 

So Orpheus did for his own bnde. Spenser. 


1. A building raised O¥or wabsr Sm th« 
convenience of passegoi. 

What need the bridge much bieadct than the 
flood i Sba h esp. 

Anq proud Araxea, wifem no hridgv could bind. 

Mrydem. 

2 . The upper part of the tioao. 

'I'he ratsifig gently the bridge of the nose, doth 
prevent the neiormity of a saddle nose. Bacon, 

3. ^ The supporter ^the strings in stringed 
instruments of musick. 

To Bridge, r. a. [from the noun.]' To 
raise a bridge over any pJaee. 

Came to the sea ; Mid over Hellespont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Asia ioin’d. Afifows. 

BRrDLE. II. «. {Mae, Fr.] 

1 . The headatul]| and reins by which a 
horse is restrained mid governed. 

They seiz’d at last 

His courser’s bridle, and His foet embrac’d. 

Dryden. 

2 . A restraint; a curb ; a cheek. 

The king resolved to put that place, which some 
men foncic^ to be nbriale upon the ci(y, into the 
hands of such a man as he might rely upon. 

Claremdm. 

A bright genius often betrays itself into many 
errours, without a continual bridle on the tongue. 

lYotfs, 

7b Bri'dle. V. a. [from the noun.] 

I . To restrain, or guide by a brullec 

^ I bridle in my struggling muse with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder skvain. 4ddiioii. 


Tl,edayapproach’d,whcnfortuncsbould*decide « 3 « ^ 

Th’ im[>ortant enterprise, and give the bruU. Dryd. *• ® bridle on any UUng. 

These are tributes due from nious brides. the queen of beauty stonn'd her brit 


These are tributes due from pious brUes, 

From a chaste matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith. 

Bri'drbed. n. «. [from bride Mid ked.] 3* To restrMn ; to *i«w!em. 

Marriaite bed. J’’® dUiwation of thiog. ij. comaitirf t. tbem, 

1 u r j whom law may at all times bridle, and supenotir 

Now un(;ltl,r break of day. power controuT. Uaoktr. 

riitong . till. hou« ewb feiry .tray ; •- With a alroug, and yet . «ntle hand, 

JTt.’ « . You4ri^faction,8ujourlieart»couimand.H'<iUer. 

Which by us shall blessed be. Shakesp. 

Would David’s son, religious, just, and brave, 7*^ DLR. tt» ». I O iMli iqi tku hoacl. 

rr<. al iJ*' * 12 n «v * a^ «.T wa. aa a rill ■ Aaa^a/la Ma^l 


The uueeii of beauty stopin'd her bridled doves , 
Approv'd the little labour or the Loves. Pnor. 


To the first bridebed of the world receiv^ 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a slave ? ^ 


Bei'ckclay. n. fftom brick and day.] Bri decake. «.«, ffrora bride and cafe.] 
Clav used for makinir brick. A cake diMnbtdod to the ffiiCNfo at th. I 


Clay used for making brick. 

I obseived it in pits wrought for tile and brick- 
clay. Woodtpard. 

BRd'CKDXJSX. n. B. [from brick an4 dust.] 
Dufltmafk by pounding bricks. 

This ingeoiptti author, bmng thus sharp set, got 
together a convenient <|^vuty of bnekdust, apd 
nf it into several papers. Spectator. 


wedding. 


With tlm phant’sics of bey-troll. 

Troll about the bridal bowb I 

And divide the broad bvMfocait» I 

Round abent the bridCHtake. Ben Joaion. 

The writer, resolved to try his fortune, fasted 


Bri'dlbhand. Of s. [from bridle and 
hmd.]^ The haod which bolds the 
bridle in riding, 

la die twmiiiik ooe perceive the bridU- 
handwamdvng genllyatir; buU indeed, so gently, 
as it dli «alhe^wM^ vfriue ibuik use vloleui^ 

Sidney. 

The heat of summer put his blood into a fer- 
mei\t, whicU affected his biuLlehand with grent 
pain. Wkeman. 


all day, and,, that he mueht be sure of dceaiuing IBRliEF. [hretd$^ (.at. ht'icf, Pr.} 

tinrm «#uin«kliinflr nl nlorKk. nrocuvAKi BU haufiMaHtfi 11 C*1 ^ . T.. i 


ImCfe^ ei it into several papers. Spectator. upon something at night, procured au haudsouie 

lUrCKBAXra- *• <• [from brick Mid ‘I*®® wJHcIi h. plaowl xm amye- 

eatik.} Evthiitodin'making bricks. ^ rft«m briTZl 

^ey g*wv very weH both on the liaselW brick- D8GR0OMi» R* A pVom Wdfe and 


flioy grow very weH both on the liaselW brick- 

emeh^woAwSkigamU Maetmer. 

Brick^kHaN. n.tk [Smob.kfkk 9 Xbitlfyb.] 

A kSii ; aepfaitto ^ ImmbriiekB. 

Like the ImrHfittiiRdie brkJtMm they 
plied the more foe Vecay tf Piety. 


ffroom.] A new married miou 

Ah are those dulcet soniids in break of day. 
That creep into the drcamhifi bridegroom's ear, 
Aud sumngkn him ta mairume. Shakssp. 

WHyy happy omdegrooiml 

Why dost tliou steal so soon away to bed ? Dryden. 


B;n'rKLAYER. %Bv[fro^^i^i^/m/.] BrVdrmen. 1 It. 8. attendants 

A totn ib tp huiW Bri'demaids. 3 on the bride and bride- 

bricks ; a brick-mason. groom. 


1. SboBt; cQUcise* It iaiiow seldom used 
but of words. 

A play, there is, my lord, some ten words long, 
W hich IS ss bn/;f ‘tie I havq lumwn a uUy > 

Bat by ten, words* lord, it if tpo long, 

Which malu^s it tei^s, Sflakesp 

1 will be mildaiidigcAtle ii^ my words.— 

«rAad bcide 9 ^^ oiatltefo foe 1 am In Imste. 

Shakesp 

1 must bcipi with radhaenti of act, 

Tn teach you gamut in a hniejer sort, 

'More pleasant, pretty ,,aud weptq»l. ShaUsp 

They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make ti 
brief wars Siidktem Cptiainnut 


'mhiiph CMfoaus 
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^ Mf Hile !• tet whidh expiremili timch 
JgUtUe.* HmJonnw. 

If I^utd quoted more wordi* I had quoted morei 
pfofkneoMi ; eod liMBiefeie Mm Ccmgie^ haa 
leiHmototdiaukmefar bdbagh^^ CoUier. 

% Oontrided: 

The fhriiie of Veuof, at • 

Poatores beyond hritftaaau, ^ 

Bexsf. n. $. [hri^, Dutdi« a bttei^.j 

1. A writing of any kind. 

There is tHnirf, how many sports ere.^ripa s ^ 
Haiiechotoe of which yonr bi^nwaa edll 

The apoatoHeil tetters are of a twofold k4nd| 
and '■dif&eaoe ; «ii> some are called be- 

aanee they comprised in a short and com^n- 
dloasar^ of writing. -dyHye. 

f • A short extract, or epitome. 

But how you must begin tlds enterprise. 

I win your dimness ^U8 m hritf advise. Fairy Q. 

1 doubt not but I shall make it plain, as far as 
a sum or br^ftan make a cause plain. Baam. 

The M^offois tfaswaelionis, thasesprings^iat 
arise here are impregnated with vitriol. 

^ Woodward. 

9. Qn law.] j 

A writ whereby a man Is summoned to anstirer 
to any action ; or it is any precept of the king in 
writing, issuing out of any court, whereby he 
commands any thing to be done. CouxU. 

4. The writing given the pleaders, contain- 
ingthe case. 

file hriff with weighty crimes was charg’d. 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Mft. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a cha- 
ritable collection for any public or pri- 
vate loss* 

6. {In musick.] A measure of quantity, 
which contains two strokes down in 
beating time, and as many up. Harris, 

Brie'fly. adv, [from britf,] Concisely; 
in few words. 

I will speak in that manner which the subject 
requires ; that is, probably, and moderately, and 
. , Bacon. 

The modest queen awhile, with downcast eyes, 
Pander’d the speech ; then briefly thus replies. 

Dryden. 

Briefness, n. s. [from brief,’] Conase- 
ness; shortness. 

They excel in grandity and gravity. In smooth- 
ness and propriety, in quickness and brirfneu. 

Camden. 

BRTER. n. s. Sax.] A plant. 

The sweet and the wild sorts are both 
species of the rose. 

What subtle hole is this. 

Whose moutli is cover’d with rude growing briers f 


Then thrice under a brier doth creep. 

Which at both ends was rooted deep, 

And over it three times doth leap ; 

Her inagick much availing. DmyUm^s Nymphid. 

Bri'ery. adj. [from brier,] Rough; 
tliorny ; full of briers. 

Brig, and possibly also Brix is derived 
from the §axoii bpic^, a bridge ; which, 
to this day, in the northern counties, is 
called a brigg, and not a bridge. 

Gibson's Camden 

BRrOADE. te. s, [brigade, Fr, It is now 
generally pronounced with the accent 
on the last syllable.] A division of 
forces; a body of men, consisting of 
several squadrons of horse, or battalions 
of foot. 

Or fronted Ikigades form. MUton. 

Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads. 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behtdd. Philips. 


B R I 

BriBUbb Maian oBicist Attainted 
by the brigamei^ to s^t ldm Jh ibe 'tria- 
na^ment and orderiog of his facade ; 
ana he there aote asm saqjor dees In an 
wtRiy. Harris, 

Brioadi'er General. An officer whu 
commands a b^ade of horse or ibot in 
an army; next In order bdow a tncgorj 
genersL | 

Bri'GARI). n. s. rWgft«d, Fr.] A rob- 
ber; one that Wongs to a band ofj 
•Tobters. 

There might be a rout <af such btebarouS 
thievish hrifiods in none rooks : but it was a de- 
genrraiion from tbo amteoe m man, a poUtiral 
oveSturo. Bra/ndtaU qgateiS lidbbes. 

Bri'OAHDINS. I . rtt.— - t_- j -1 

Bni'GANTlNE. j ^ 

1. A light vessel ; such as has been for- 
merly used by corsairs or pirates. 

Like as a warlike brigandine, apply ’d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engiuos, which in them sad dcaih dobide. 

Spenser. 

In your htwantine you sail’d to see 
The Adriatick wedded. Ouoay*s Vemce Preserved. 

ITie consul obliged liim to deliver up his fleet, I 
and restore the riiips, reserving only to himself 
two briganHnet, ‘ Arbuthnot. 

2. A coat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine at hhss, tny broad hab^geon, 

V antbrasi, and greves. lmlton*s Samson Agmistes. 

BRIGHT, any, [bcopr, Saxon.] 

1* Shining ; full of light* 

Through a cloud 

Brawn round about thee like a radiant shrine. 
Dark, with excessive bright, thy skirts appear, j 
* Milton. 

Then shook the sacred shrine, and sudden light 
Sprung through tlic roof, and made the temple 
onghi. Drydtn 

2. Shining, as a body reflecting light. 
Bright brass, and brighter domes. Chapman. 
Thy eyes are seen iu diamonds bright. Gay. 
Bright as the suit her eyes the gazers strike. 

. Pope. 

3. Clear; transpicuous. 

From the brightest wines 

He*d turn abhorrent. Thomson. 

While the bright Seine, t’ exalt the soul, 

With sparkling fdenty crowns the bowl. Fenton. 

4* Cfear; evident. 

He must not proceed too swiftly, that he may 
with more ease, with brighter evidence, and with 
surer success, draw tlie learner on. ' 

Watts's Imiprovemonlt (f the Mind. 

5. Resplendent with charms. 

Thy beauty appears, 

In its graces and airs. 

All bright as an angel new dropp’d from the sky. 

Paimel 

O Liberty, thou goddess beav'nly bright. 
Prefuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 

Addison. 

Bright as the sun, and like the moniinc fan , 
Such Ciilue is, and common as the air. Granville. 

To-day black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e’er engag’d a watchful spirit’s care. Pope. 

I'hou more dreaded foe, bright beautv, shine. 

IVnnig. 

6. Illuminated with science; i^)arkling 
with wit 

Gen’rous, gas, and gallant nation, 

Great in arms, ami bright in art. Anonymous. 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shhi’d, 
The wisest, brightest, nieaiicst of mankind. Pope, 

7. Illustrious; glorious. 

This is tlie worst, if not the only stain, 

I’ th’ brightest annals of a foniale reign. CotUm, 

To Bri'ghten. »• a. [from 6r^A/.] 


B E I 

1. To make Wiijfat; to tiM9H> to Mat. 
The pwple mentlns, «Ubw wKh tte vttiv 
Salute* the ei iiet eeKiaa eVe* 
Adorn the worid, and brighten tip me ttkldjh 


ht from 


by l%ht 


2* To xriftke Ittndnous 

without 

An eeitw, that mothers only feel, 

Plays rounefW heart, and brightens all my lOriew, 
likegleams w loashme hi a touring sky. Pknips. 

3* To make jniy, or chdelifril. 

Hope elevatei, and jOy 

Bf^tenelds dfeat, Himfft Patrol Lest, 

4, To make illustrioiii* 

The present queefi teSidd 9ri|kteaherdiaracter, 
if she would exert her to hOtU virtues 

into her people, Su^. 

Yet time ennobles degMritei #adh1hie ; 

It brighten'd CrnggM^g,mSnmfimltm Pope. 

5. To make acute, or wi tty * 

To Bri ghten, v. n. To giw bright ; 
to dear up : as, the iky bHgUtemL 

But let a lord once own the happy lines. 

How the stile brightem, hem the sense refines . 

Pope, 

Biii''GRtly. aSv. {firem btighW] 
didlv; withiuttN. 

Safely 1 slept, till brightly dawning shone 
The mom, conspicuous on ner golden throne. 

Pope. 

Bri'ohtnbss. n. $, [from bright.] 

1. Lustre; spleodour; glitter. 

The blazing brightness of her beauty’s beam, 
And glorious light of her sno-shining face, 

To tell, were as to strive against the stream. 

Fairy Queen. 

A sYprd, by long lying still, will contract a rust, 
which Riall deface its brightness. South, 

The moon put on her veil of light, 

Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 

I'Kat’s both her lustre and her shade. Hudibms. 

Vex’d witli the present moment’s heavy gloom, 
Why seek we brininess from tlie years to come ? 

Prior 

2. Acuteness. 

Tlie brightness of his parts, the solidity of hit 
judgment, and the candour and generosity of his 
temper, distinguished him in an age of great polite- 
ness. Prior. 

Bri'lliancy. n. s, [from brilliant.] Lus- 
tre; splendour. 

BRILLlAN[r. aty. [brilhnt,, Fr.] 
ing; sparkling; splendid; full of lustre. 

So have 1 seen in larder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin, 

Replete uilh many a brilUent spark, 

As wise philosophers remark, : 

At once both stink and shine. Dmst. 

Brilliant, it. «. A diamond of the 
finest cut, formed into angles, so 4fi to 
refract the ligh^ and shine more* 

^ In deference to his virtues, 1 forbear 
To shew you what the rest in orders were ; 

1'his brilliant is so spotless and to bright. 

He needs not foil, but shinei by his own proper 
light, viyden. 

Bri'lliantness. ft. s. [from brilliant.] 
Splendour; lustre. 

Brills, ji. $. The hair on the eyelids 
of a horse. Diet. 

BRIM. n. 9. [brim, IcelaitdidL][ 

1 . The edge 4^ oM 

IBs hat being ilk Qte form ofs turban, daintily 
the Jneks ofbb lakif came down aboirt tlm 
wmtewit Bacon. 

2* The upper edge of any vessrl. 

How my head in ointment swims ! 

Ilow my cup p’crlooks her brims! Crashaui. 

So wh< u with eru(k!ing flames a cauldron fries. 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rine, 

Above the brirts they force Uidir fiery ^ av. 

I VrydenU Xneid. 
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Thilf in 1 bMon drop a shilUng, 

Tiien fill the vesiel to the brtmp 
You shall obserte, as yarn are tilling. 

Hie pond*rous metal seems so saini* 

8. The top of any Hquor* 

The feet of the priests, that bale the ark^ were 
dinped in ihe Mm of the water. JoAwh di. t5. 
4, tne bank of a fountain. 

It told me it was Cynthia’s own, 

Within whose eheerful Mnu 
That curioiu nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her snowy limbs. Drayton. 

To Brim. e. a. [from the noun.] To fill 
to the top. 

May thy Mmmetl waves. 

Their Tull tribute never mbs, 

From a thousand rills. Attlhm. 

This said, a double wreath Evander twin’d : 
And poplars black and white Ins temples bina ; 
llieu bnmt his ample bowl: with like design, 

The rest invoke the gods with sprinkled wine. 

Dryden, 

To Brim. o. r. To be full to the bnm. 

Now herrid frays 

Commence, the Mnmhig glasses now are hurl’d 
With dire intent. Philipt. 

BKfMFUl.. [flxnn Mm and full.] 

Full to Uie ; overcharged. 

Measure my case, how by thy beauty’s tilling 
With seed of woes my heart br&tful is charg'd. 

Sidney, 

We liave try’d the utmost of our friends ; 

Our legions are brtm/ul, our cause is ripe. 

^ Shake^, J. Cmar, 

Her brinfflil eyes, that ready stood, 

And only wantea wul to weep a flood, 

IMeas’d their waUy store. Dryden*s Fables. 

The good old king at parting wrung my hand. 
His eyes brimjul of tears ; then sighing pry ’d, 
Prithee, be careful of tiiy son. Aadiun't Cato. 

Bri'mfulness. II. s. [from 
Fulness to the top. 

The Scot on hfs unfurnish'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a beach, 

With ample and brimfulneMS of his force. 

Shakap. Henry V. 

Bri'mmer. n. s. [from brim,] A bowl 
full to the top. 

When healths go round, and kindly brimmers 
flow, 

HU the fresh garlands on their foreheads dow. 

Drifden. 

Bri'mming. a4f^ [from brim.] Full to 
the brim. 

And twice besides her beestings never fail, 

To store the dairy with a brimming pail. Diyd. 

Bjhi'mstone. n. s. [corrupt^ from brin 
or brenstone, that is, fiery stone.] Sul- 
phur. See Sulphur. 

From his infernal furnace forth be threw 


Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven’s light. 
Enroll'd in duskish smoke and brimstone blue. 

Fairy Queen. 

The vapour of tlte grotto del Cane is generally 
supposed to be sulphureous, though I can see no 
reason for such a sup])osition : I put a whole bun> 
die of lighted brimstone matches to the smoke, they 
all went out in an instant. Addison on Italy. 

Bri'mbton Y. ad;, [from brimstone.] Full 
ae; containing sulphur ; sul- 


lUkfNRBR. 0 ^. [W|i, Fr. a branch.] 
StfOiked; Hacked with streaks. 

tMoe the brMad cat hath mew'd. 

Shaketp. 

She tamed the brinded lioness 
And apotted motintahs p«rd. MiUam, 

My brinded heit^ to ttie stake I lay ; 

Two thriving calves she lockies twice a-dsy. Dryd. 

BnfNDLE. n. #. brinded] The 

state of being bnnded. 


A natural brindle. Clairim. 

BRf NDLBD. [^mbrbuf/e.] Brinded; 
streaked. 

The boar, my sisters ! aim the fetal dart, 

And strike the brimUsd monster to tiie heart 

AddMeOdd. 

BRINE. R. «. 

1. Water imp^nated with aalt 

The encreasing of the weight of water will 
eiicrease its power of bearing ; m we see brine, 
when it is salt enough, wiU bear an egg. 

Bae^s Nat. Hi$t. 
Dissolve sheeps dung in water, and add to it 
as much salt as will male a strong brine ; in this 
li^r steep your com. Mortimer. 

2. The sea« as it b salt. 

Ail but mssriners,. 

Plung’d in the foaming brine, did quit the vessel, 
'Hien all afire with me. Shakeqi. Tempett, 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope, with all her sisters, play’d. Milton. 

As, when two adverse winds 
Engage with horrid shock, the ruffled brine 
Hoars stormy. Philips. 

3. Tears, as they are salt. 

Wliat a deal of brme 

Hath wash’d tliy sallow cheeks for Rosaline I 

Sdiaketp. 

Bri'nepit. r . 8. [from brine and pit." 
Pit of salt water. 

Then I lov’d thee. 

And sbew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle. 

The fresh springs, Mnepus, barren place, and fer- 
tile. Skakesp, 

To BRING. V. a. [bpinsw, Sax. preter, 
I brought : part. pass, brought ; bjtohr, 
Sax.] 

1. To fetch from another place: di8tin< 
guished from to carry ^ or convey, to 
another place. 

I was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 

And I'li be chief to bring him down again. Shak. 

And as she was going to fetch it, nc called to 
her, and said, Bring me, 1 pray thee, a morsel of 
bread in thy hand. Kinp. 

A registry of lands may furnish easy securities 
of money, that sliall be lirought over by strangers. 

Temple. 

2. To convey in oneb own hand ; not to 
send by another. 

And if my wish’d alliance please your king, 

Tell him he should not send the peace, but Mng. 

Dryden. 

3. To produce ; to procure, as a cause. 

There is nothing will bring you more honour, 

‘ F^at right in justice 


and more ease, than to do „ 

you may. Dacon. 

. To r^uce ; to recal. 

Bring back gently their wandering minds, by 
going before tlicm in the train they should pursue, 
without any rebuke. Locke. 

Nathan’s fable had so good an effect, as to bring 
the man after God’s own heart to a right sense of 
his guilt. Spectator, 

5. To attract ; to draw along. 

In distillation, the water ascends difficultly, and 
brings over with it some part of the oil of vitriol. 

Newtons Opticks 

6. To put into any particular state or 
circumstances; to n^e liable to any 
thing. 

Having got the way of reasoning, which that 
study necemrily brings the mind to, they might 
be able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, 
as they shall have occasion. Locke. 

Hie question for bringing the king to justice was 
immediately put, and earned without any opposi- 
tion, that lean find. SwifVs Presbyterian Plea. 
r. To lead by degrees. 

A due considerati^ of the vanities of the world, 
will naturally *ring us to the contempt of it ; and 
tlie contempt of the world will as certainly bring 
us home to ourselves. VFStrange. 
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’Hw nnderstatiding shoiUd be brought to the df^ 
knotty pkrti ktitiwled^ by Ins^nd^ 

8. To recall)' to smmnens. 

But thoM, aUd more than 1 to ndii^ ean bring, 
Menalcai has not yet forgot to sing. Drydenm 

9. To induce ; to ^j^Rvail upon* 

The natute of the thii^, contained in those 
words, would not suffer him to thiuk otherwise, 
how, or whensoever, he U brought uw reflect on 
them. Locke. 

It seems so pieposfenms a fhtng to men, tomake 


th^ do not easily ^ng themselves to It l«cbf. 

Profitable employments would be no less a dl» 
version than any ot the idle sporta in feifekm, if 
men could but be brought to delight in them. 

Locke. 


10. To bring about [See About.] To 
bring to pass ; to effect. 

I'his he conceives not hard to bWag about. 

It all of you would join to help him out. 

Dryden s Indian Emperor. 

This turn of mind tlirew’off the oppositions of 
envy and competition ; it enabled nim to gain 
the most vain and impracticable into his designs, 
and to bnqg about several great events, for the 
advantage of the publick. Addison*s Freeholder. 

11. To bring forth. To give birth to; 
to produce. 

The good queen. 

For she is good, hath brought you forth a daughter : 
Here ’tis ; commends it to your blessing. Shaknp, 
More wondeiful 

Than that which, by creation, first brought forth 
Ligiit out of darkness f Paradise LoeL 

Bewail thy falsehood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make tiiee memorable 
Among illustrious women, faithful wives. 

Miltons Sampson Agonutm. 

Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand ; 

Another queen brings forth another brand. 

To burn with foreign fires her native land ! Dryd. 

Idleness and luxury Wing Jorth poverty and 
want; and this tempts men to 'injustice, and that 
causeth enmity and animosity. ^ ^ TUlotson. 

The value of land Is raiwd, w'hcn it is fitb d to 
Wnig forth a greater quantity of any valuable pn>- 
duct. Lneke. 

12. To bring forth. To bring to light. 

The thing that is hid bringeth heJWth to li^ht. 

/oti, xxxviii. 11. 

13. To bring in. To place in any con- 
dition. 

He protests he loves you. 

And needs no other suitor, but His liking, 

To bring you tn again. Shakes]*. Othclh. 

14. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm such a strong power 
of men, as should perforce bring m all that rebelli- 
ous rout, and loose people. Spenser im Ireland. 

15. To bring in. To afford gain. 

Hie sole measure of all his courtesies is, what 
return they will make him, and what revenue they 
will Wingnm in. South. 

Trade brought us in plenty and riches. Locke. 

IG. To bring in. To introduce. 

Entertain no long discourse with any ; bat, if 

{ [ou can, bring tn 'Something to season it with re- 
igion. Taytor» 

Hiere is but one God who made heaven and 
earth, and sea and winds ; but tiie fully and macW 
ness of mankind brought in tbeimages of gods. 


The fruitfulness of Italy, and the Uke, are not 
brought in by force, but naturally rise out of the 
argiiineni. Addism. 

^ Since ho could not have a seat among them 
himself, he would bring in one who had more 

merit. Tatkr. 

9uotations are best brought in to confirm some 

opinion controverted. Sw^. 
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Vi. To buing To dear; to procure 
tobeacqumed; to cause to escape. 

1 tmitea to nkjbetd* that has betiajedine, 
and 1 ^and &ttlt with my legs, that would other* 
wise have bwtght me 

Set a kite upon the bexicb, and U is forty to 
one he*ll 6Hag eff a crow at the bar. UJE^tratfe. 

The best way to avoid this imputotioo, aiid^) 
kring q/f’thc cr^t of our understanding} is to be 
truly religious. JuMtm* 

18. To bring on. To engage in action. 

If there be any 8iat would leign, and take ^ 
all tlm time, let nim find means to take them off, 
and JWngothcrs <m. , -Boom. 

18. fomngon. To produce as an occa- 
sional cause. 

The fbuntains of the great deep bemg broke 
open, so as a general destruction and devMtation 
was brought upon the earth} and all thingjs in it. 

jSufwst s Theory m 

llie great question} which In all ages has dis* 
turbed mankind, and brought on them those mis- 
chiefi. Locke. 

20* To bring over. To convert; to draw 
to a new party. 

Hils liberty should be made use of upon few 
occasions ^ small importance, and only with a 
view of bringing over liis own side, another time, to 
eometlting of greater and mure publick moment. 

Swjft's Churai of England Man. 

The protestant clergy will find it, perhaps, no 
difficult uiatter to bring great numbers over to the 
church. Swjft. 

81. Tobrinffout. To exhibit j to shew. 

If I make not tills cheat bring out another, and 
tile shearers prove sheep, let me be unrolled. 

Shmkesp. Winier's TaU. 

Which he could bring out, where he had. 

And what he boughtthciu fur, and pai<l. 

Hudibraa. 

Tliese shake his .soul, and, as they boldly press, 
Bring out his crimes, and force him to confess. 

Drifden. 

Another way made use of, to find the weight of 
the denarii, was by the weight of Greek coins j but 
tliose experiments bring out the denarius heaver. 

Arhuthnot. 

22. To bring under. To subdue; to 

r^resa. 

That sharp course wliich you have sot down, 
for the bi'inguig under of those* rebeis of Ulster, and 
preparing a way for their perpetual reformation. 

Spenser. 

To say, that the more capable, or the better 
desenTf, hath such riKht to gosern, as he may 
ooiiipulsorily bring under the Jess worthy, is idle. 

( Baron, 

23. To bring up. To educate; to in- 
struct ; to form, 

'I’lie well bringing up of the people, serves as a 
most sure hundtoliold them. Sidney. 

lie that takes upon him the charge of bringing 
up ioung men, especially yniin^ gentlemen, 
sluiuld have .something more in him tUiin Latin. 

Locke. 

i’hey frecpieiitly conversed with this lovely 
virgin,’ who had bwn luvught up by her father in 
knowledge. Adduont Guardian. 

2-1. To bring up. To introduce to gene- 
ral practice. 

Several obliging^ deferences, condescensions, 
and submissions, with iiiuny outward forms and 
ceremonies, were first of all brought up among 
the politer part of niaiikiud, who lived in courts 
and cities. Spectator. 

25. To bring up. To cause b advance. 

Bring up your army ; but I think yoa*!! find. 
They not prepar’d for us. ^^^aketp. 

20* Bring retains, in all its senses, the 
idea of an agent; or cause, producing a 
real or metaphorical motion of something 
towards something; for it is oft said, that 
be brought ki$ companion out. The 
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meaniug is, that he was brought to some- 
thing that was likewise without. 

Bri'nger. It . 8. [from 5riiig-.] The per- 
son that brings any thing. 

Yet the first brtnger of unwelcome newt 
Hath but a losing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Remember’d tolling a dead friend. Shaketp. 

Best you see safe the bringer 
Out of (be host : I must attend mine office. Shah, 

Bringer up. Instructor; educator. 

Italy and Rome have been breeders and bringert 
up of the wortiiiest men. AMcham*t Schoohmater. 

Bri'nish. a^. [flrom brine.} Having the 
taste of brine; salt. 

Nero would be tmnted with remorse 
To hear and see her plaints, her brmith tears. 

Shaheap, 

For now 1 stand as one upon a rock, 

Environ’d with a wilderness of sea, 

Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave ; 
Expecting ever when some envious surge 
Will, in his brinish bowels, swallow him. Shakeap. 

Bri'nishness. ft. $. [from ^nisA.] 
Saltness; tendency to saitness. 

BRINK, fi. $. [brink, Danish.] The edge 
of any place, as of a precipice or a 
river. 

Th’ amazed flames stand gatiier’d in a heap, 
And from the precipice’s brmk retire, 

Afraid to venture on so large a leap. Vryden. 

We stand therefore on the brinks and confines of 
those states at the day of doom. Atterbury. 

So have I seen, from Severn’s brink, 

A flock of geese jump down together ; 

Swim where the bird of Jove would sink. 

And, swimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 

Bri'ny. adf. [from brine.] Salt 
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To Brisk up. v. n. To come up 
briskly. 

Bri' SKET. ft. 8. [brichei, Fr.] The breast 
of an animal. 

See that none of the wool be wanting, that theh 
gums be red, teeth white and even, and tha 
mikef skin red. Mortwier. 

Bri'skly. adv. [from ArtsA.] Actively; 
vigorously. 

We have seen the air in the bladder suddenly 
expand itself so much, and so briMp, that it ma- 
nirestly lifted up some light bodies that leaned 
upon it Boyle. 

I could plainly iiercelve the creature to suck in 

, many of tne most minute aaimalcula, that were 
swimming 6rtsk^ about in the water. 


Iri'ny. [from brine.] Sa 

He, who first the passage try’d, 

In harden’d oak his heart dhriiide ; 
Or his, at least, in hollow wood. 

Who tempted first the briny flood. 


Ray an tile Creation. 

Briskness, n. s. [from drtsA.] 

1. Liveliness; vigour; quickness. 

* Some remains of corruption, thon^ they de 
not conquer and extinmiisn, yet will Sackeii and 

I allay, the vigour and hrisknesi of the renewed 
principle. ^h, 

2. Gayety. 

But th^ most distinguishing part of his charac- 
ter seems to me to be his brweness, his jolliw, and 
his good-humour. ihden. 

BRTSTLE. n. 8, [bj-irtl. Sax.] The stiff 
hair of swine. 

1 will not open my lips so wide as a brittle may 
enter. ^akeap. 

He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, 
with briatlea, which probably spend more upon 
the same matter, which, in Cther creatures, makes 
the horns ; for Imatlea seem to be nothing else but 
a horn split into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 

Two wars whom love to battle draws. 

With rising kfiit/es, and with frothy jaws. 

Their adverse breasts with tusk# oblique they 
wound. JOrydm. 

To Bri'stle. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
erect in bristles. 

Now for the bare pickt bone of majesty. 

Doth dogged war hnUle his angry crest. 

And snarfeth in the gentle eyes of peace. 

Shahmp. 

Which makes him plume himself, and briaUt np 
Ihe crest of youth against your dignity. 

Shaiketp. 

To Bri'stle. V. n. To stand erect as 
bristles. ^ 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with hriatled hair. 

In thy eye that shall appear. 

When thou wak’st, it is thy dear. tSialkeap, 

Stood Theodore siirpriz^i in deadly fright, 

With chatt'rlnjg teeth, and briatUng hair upright : 
Yet arm’d with inborn worth. B^dm. 

Thy hair so briatles with unmanly fears. 

As fields of corn that rise in bearded ears. 

Dtydem. 

To Bristle a thread. To fix a bristle 
to it. 

Bri'stly. adj. [from brietle ] Thick set 
with bristles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are somewhat 
bristly, which may help to preserve the dew, 

Baron. 

If the eye were so acute as to rival the finest 
microscope, the sight of our own selvai would 
afifright us : the smoothest skin Wpohl m beset 
rugged scales and briuly haifo. ' Bentley. 

Thus mastful beech the bnatiu cbcsmit bears. 
And the wild ash withbloomy pears. 

JDryden. 

The eoi^ul master of the swine, 

Fovtiii’ basted be to tend his billed care. Pape. 

Bju'aTOL S’TONE. A kind of soft dia- 
mond found in a rock near theciw of 
; Bristol. 

Of this kind of crystal are the better and larger 
sort of Bristol atones, and the Kerry Stones iff 

; Ireland. HWaard. 


W ho tempted first the briny flood. Dryden. 

I'lien, briny seas, and tasteful springs, fareWcl, 
Where fountain nymphs, confus d with Nereids, 
dwell. Addison. 

A muriatlck or briny taste seems to be produced 
by a mixture of an acid ar.d alkaline salt ; for 
spirit of salt, and salt of tartar, mixed, produce a 
salt like sea salt. Arbuthnot. 

BRfoNY. See Bryony. 

BRISK, adlf. [bt*U8que, French.] 

1. Lively; vivacious; gay; spr^htly; 
applied to men. 

Pr’y thee, die, and set me free, 

Orelsebe'l 

Kind and brUk and gay, like me. Denham. 

A creeping young feUow, tiiat had committed 
matrimony with a brisk gamesome lass, was ao 
altered in a few days, that he was liker a skeleton 
than a living man. L' Estrange. 

Why should all honour then he ta’en 
From lower parts to load the brain ; 

When other limbs we plainly see, 

I^ch in his way, as brisk as he ? Prior'. 

2. Powerful ; spirituous. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine : 

Some sorts, w hen old, continue brisk and fine. j 

Denham, j 

Under ground, the rtide Kiphsan race 
Mimick l^lc cyder, with tne brake’s product 

Sloes pounded, hips, and servis’ harshest juice. 

PhiUns. 

It must needs be some exteriour cause, and tbe 
hriak actuig of some objects without me, whose ef- 
ficacy I caimot resist. Locke. 

S. Vivid; bright. This is not used. 

Objects appeared much darker, because my 
instrument was overcharged ; had it magnf- 
nified thirty or twenty-five times, it had made 
the object appear more brisk and pleasant 

Neutpn. 
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iijtiT. fi. t . « The neme of e fiah. 

The pilchards were wont to pursue the hritt 
upon wbioh feed/ into the havens. Carew. 

To Brit£. i «. n. Barley, whca^ oi 

To BrighTo J are said to bf Ue, 

when tiiey gvow^over-^ripe. 

BRITTLE. 41^*. [bfuttan, Saxon.] Fra- 
gile; apttoWak; not tough. 
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[2. Afi-opmer. at utteiar of any (hing; Thiu,.MriMtiQrloriinat(>iDo)iin, 
the fin# author. . 

Uou*^ „WiuL'X“rai?rt.SiS^to.irX^^ SW#. 

ipmiol. ^ ^ “bS^JI Broao-syed ftrourfand e$^] 

Numerous parties denominate themseivee, not Having a Wside^nrUey. 
from the urtnd AuUior and Finisber of our eUtb^f In despiteiof trued seed watohlol da v, 

but from the Brst hnaehtir of their idolised opi- I would mto'Uiy busom pour mv thouehti : 

•t_- .V Bot, 8 h! Iwurnot, ^ ® shahnp. 

I liifl M^fnvwm lo Slue ewe oaluo Kiia .... ^ !• m « ' « 


g^, apt to break ; , tbouirh opinion is commonly, but ft 

The wood of vines is very durable ; tuougn . * . .^1 •• s#. tiSl iw^ 

ne tree hath the twigs, while they am gieeu. so ^ 

Irrittk, yet the wood deed is extremely tough. ^ ^tron. 

.. BROAD. 4tdj. [l^iab, Swcon.] 

From earth all came, to earth must all retm. - w. 

Frail as the cord, and hrittte as the om. Prior, *• Wide , extended in Urea 
Ofairy pomp, and fleeting joys, guished from length ; DOtni 

What does the busy world conclude at ^at, Xhe weeds that Jbis 6 nwd spread 

But brittle goods, tlmt break like glass ? Granville. shelter 

If the stone is brittle, it will often crumble, andt Arc pull’d up, root and all. 
pass in the form of graveL Arbuthnot, The top may be justly said to gr 

BRI'TTL£N£SS.«.«. [from^Yf/r.1 Apt- tlie bottom narrower 

...» *v..^ ** * f If ull lrnrtvul#inm» 4hia vaitt 


I* Broad-leavkd. adi. [from broad end 

rb£;^i!s..““““‘“*~*'’““c{;r /»/•] H^nebZd'io™. 

intOAD. [br*, .*.1 rf.™. bwd-b.-. •JsSSSjf... 

1. Wide; extended in breadth, distin- To B ro' Aden. e- «. [from firtiorf.] wgtow 
guished from length; not narrow. broad. I know not whether thfe word 

The weeds that Jbis broad spreading leaves did; oecurs, but in the following natS||ge. 

* ^ .1 . Low walks tlic sun, and Aniodcni by degrees, 

Arc pull d up, root and all. ^ Shakesp. J^jt o’er the verge of day. Thomson. 

BRo'ADtY.«rf..[from W.l mabroacl 

Oi all your knowledge this vain fruit you have,} manner. 

To walk with eyes broad open to your gra^ Bro'ADNESS. «. #. {from hroadi] 

So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, i ext^t from side to tide, 

With vigour drawn, must send the shaft below, 2. C oarseness ; fulsomeness. 

'J’he bottom was full twenty fathom broad, Dryd. 1 have used the cleanest metaphor I could find, 
lie launch’d the fiery bolt from pole to pole, to palliate the broadnets of the meaning, ihyden. 
Broad burst the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Bro'ADSIHOULDERKD. aiff, [mm 

2 lATiTS shoulder,] Having a laige h|Mito 


ness to break; fifagiKty* 

A wit quick without bri^tness, sharp without 
brittleneu, Aocham's Schoolmaster. 

Artificers, in the tempering of steel, by hold- 
ing it but a minute or two longer or lesser in the 
flirae, give it very differing tempers, as to bnttle^ 
nm or toughness. Boyle 

Brize, r. #. The gaddy. 

A 6 me, a scorned little creature. 

Tiuoagh his fair hide his angry sting did tinreaten. 

Spense 

BROACH, n. s, [brodhe, French.] 

1, A ^it. 

He was taken into service to a base office in 
Ida kitchen ; so tliat he turned a bnioch, that had 
worn a crown. Baron’s Henry Vll 

Whose offered entrails shall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatness from the basic broach. 

Dryden. 

S. A musical instrument, the sounds of 
which are made by turning round a 
handle. IHct, 

3, [With hunters.] A start of the head 
of a young stag, growing sharp like the 
ond of a spit. Diet. 

To Broach, v. a. [from the noun.] 

To spit ; to pierce as with a spit. 

Were now the general of our gracious empress. 

As in good lime he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion broached on his sword. Shakesp. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and I 
•cnaetimes broached a great number of them upon 
*his pike, as one would carry little birds spitted 
upm a stick. HakewUt. 

ta To pierce a vessel in order to draw the 
liquor; to tap. 

3. To open any store. 

I will notably provide, that you shall want nei- 
ther wea{>oiis, victuals, nor aid ; I will open the 
old armouries, 1 will broach my store, and bring 
forth my stores. KnoUes. 

4. To let out any thing. 

And now tiie field of death, the lists, 

Wem enter’d by antagonists. 

And blood was ready to be broach'd. 

When Hudibrus in haste approach’d. Hudibras. f 

5. Tb g^ye out, or utter any thing. 

WfiAir, that Pison was Ganges, was first 
by Josephus. Raleigh. 

't Tmhie wno were the chief instruments of misitig 


So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

With vigour drawn, must send the shaft below, 
'J’he bottom was full twenty fathom broad, Dryd. 

He launch’d the fiery bolt from pole to pole, 
Broad burst the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 

Pope. 

2. J-arge. 

To keep him at a distance from falsehood, and 
cunning, which has always a broad mixture of 
falsehood ; this is the fittest preparation of a child 
fur wisdom. Locke. ^ 

3. Clear; open ; not sheltered ; not afford- 
ing concealment. 

Ill mean lime he, with canning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himself bore 


between the shoulders. 

Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with sinews 
strong : 

Broadthouldor d,nnd his arms were round and long. 

Dryden 

I am a tall, broadthouldered, impudent, black fel- 
low , and, as I thought, every way qualified for a 
rich widow. Spectator. 

Bro'adside. n. s, [from broad ana side.] 


^ who were the cfoef instruments of misiiig ^rom broad words, and 'cause he fail’d 

itowoljL*, use of thOM very opinions them- His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 
edlvto had br^M, for argumenU to prove that Riacduff lives in disg^. Shakesp. 

tlie change of ministers was dangerous. _ , « , • » i 

Sipj^fJEton. Broad as 7<mg. Equal upon the whole 


In firoad house, wjlh the wooers, us before. Chap. . 

It no longer seeks tlic shelter of night and dark- ^ • The Side of a ship, distinct irom the 
ness, but apiiears in the broadest itgnt. head or Stem. 

Decay cf Piety. From vaster hopes than this he seem’d to fall. 

If children were left alone in the dark, they That durst alti mpi the Britisli admiral : 

would be no more afraid than in broad sunshine. From her hroadtidu a ruder flame is thrown, 

Lockc. ITiaii from the fiery chariot of the sun. Waller, 

4. Gross ; coarse. 2 . I'he volley of shot fired at once from 

Tlie reeve and the miller are distinguished from g ](]0 q ship. 

each other, as much as the lady prioress and the « rx * t * a »i ..a. o 

broad-speaking gap-tooth’d wife of Bath. Dryd. 3. [In printing, J A’ Sheet OI paper COn- 

Love made bini doubt his broad barbarian sound , taining one large page. 
Bylovc.hi.«antofw<,rd.ai.dwithefoun^ Bro'ADSWORD. n. $. [from broad *nd 

If open vice be what you drive at, sword.} A Cutting sword, with a broad 

A name so broad we’ll ne’er connive at. Dryden, blade. 

1 he broadert mirth unfeeling folly wears. He, in fighting a duel, was run through the tliich 

Lew pleasing far than virtue .very tear.. Pope. with a troodnoord. IPueman 

Siv'tn..tn"^ra .h?uTpj:c^^^^^^^ Bro'adwise. odv. [from broad mod wi,e.] 

I He gruis, and looks broad nonsense with a stare. According to the direction of the 

Pope. breadth. 

5. Obscene; fulsome ; tending to obsce- if one should, wiUi his hand, thrust a piece of 

nity. hon broadwise against a flat cieling of his chamber, 

Aj chaste and modest as he is esteemed, it can- *»“ *> '™.8 "». **'« *»"* Sf ‘I*' 

not be denied, but in some places he uhwod and o 

fulsome. Dryden. BROCADE. ». <. [^oc.ao, Spani] A 

Though now arraign'd, he read with some de- silken Stuff, variegated with colours of 

Because he seems to chew the cud again, silver. ^ , . . 

When Ills broad comment makes the text too plain. I nave the conveniency of buying and importing 

Dryden. brocades. Spectator. 

R RnM • not delicate • not reserved honour, or licr new brocade ; 

0 . MID, notoeiraie, nOTTwerveu. Forget her pray ’rs, or miss a masquerade. Pty>e, 

Who can apeak broader than lie that has no house PAa^wn 1 ^ 

to put his head in.^ Such may rail agiiiist great Bm^CA DED. adj. [from brocade.] 
buiidinaB. Sh^esp, 1. Drest in brocade. 

vvw t 1 u- ^ . w « 


BRO'ACHjntv n. 9. [ftom broach.l 
1. A 4pit 

The youth appfxmch’d tlie fire, and, at it 
bunt’d. 


2. ''Woven m the manner of a brocade* 

Should you the rich brocaded suit unfold, 

Where^ llting flow’rs grow stiff witli frosted gold. 

Gay. 


The mobile are stUl for levejlli^ that is to say, Bro CAGE. 11 . S. [from brokt,] 
for advancing tiiemselves : for it is as broadas Un^, 1, The gain gotten by Tiromotillg barg 
whether they rise to #tbera, or bring ^et sure his honesty 

to tliem. D Estrange. (jot him small game, but siiaraeless flattery, 


On livcjj.«,p hnmeiam teiA'd. tite ro«t tlte, BROAD-CtOTH. n. [fr^. bread and 


turn’d ; 

These morsels sta>’d their stomachs. 


Dryden. I cloth.] A fine kind cu doth, 


2. The 


irrow bate, and some good ladies gifts. Sjsens. 

hire given for any unlawful office. 
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At fyt tho politkk. wM wboleaome kws^ ihtf 
Wtfre interpreted to be but broMfe or lui ttsuieTi 
tWrebjr to woo end tbe beeitt of tike 

«. Tk(itrdte«rAMdfa^m(Mdiiiqp^ the 
trjutit oT a branr. 

Foot poetnpe* tbntieoiild be thoiu^ our chief, 
’Whose works ere e’en the fHppery or wit, 

From bmeage is become so boio a thief. 


From bmeage is become i 
As we, the robbM, leave 
4. The transactiem oi 


b, end pity It. B.Jom* | 
^uaineas fbr other j 


So much es the quantity of money is lessened, so 
much roust the share of eveiyone that has a righti 
to this money be the less ; whether 4ke be land- 
holder, ibr hb goods ; or iebounsr, £or his hbe ; or« 
merchant, for His btnaeage. Lathe. 

SmCCOLL n. $. [kalian.] A species 
of cabbage. 

Content with little, X can piddle here 
On broccaU and mutton round the year j 
But ancient friends, tho* poor or out of pay, 

I’lmt touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope. 

To Brochb. See To Broach. 

8p GeoUVy of Boullioii, at one draught of his 
Kow, shooting aeainst Davtdb tower m Jerusalem, 
hrmched three feetlcss birds. Canukn. 

Brock* ju k [bpoc, Saxon.] A badger. 

Hro'ckbt. n. s, A red dwr, two years 
old* 

Brogue. «. s. [brog^ Irish.] 

1* A kind of shoe. 

1 thought he slept *, and put 
My clouted brogues from olF my feet, wliose rude- 
ness 

AnsHci'd my steps too loud. Sftahetp. 

Someliiues it is given out, that we must either 
fake these halfpence, or eat our hroguei. Sicyi. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or 
manner of pronunciation. 

His hrogut will detect mine. Far^har. 

To BRO IDER. r. t/. [brodir. Fr.] To 
adorn with 6gure8 of needle work. 

A robe, and a bnwlered coat, and a girdle. 

pAodus. 

Infant Albion lay 

In mantles broidird o’er with gorgeous pride. 

Tiekeli 

Dro'idery. n, s. [from ^reiiftT.] Em- 
broidery ; flower- work ; additioual or- 
naments wrought upon cloth. 

'I'lie golden hmidery tender Milkah wove. 

The breast to Keima sacred, and to loart, 

Lie rent and mangled. Imhdl. 

BROIL. «. [brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; 
a quarrel. 

Say to tlie king tUy knowledge of the broiL, 

As thou didst leave it. ^ ^haketp. 

lie has sent the sword both of civil biaitst and 
public war, amoc^t us. Wake. 

iludu were tluut revwls* and obscene their joys , 
I'liu bxoilt of drunkards, and tlie lust of boys. 

Gramullc. 

To BROIL. ». a. [brultr, Fr.] To dress 
or cook by laying on the coals, or before 
the fire. 

Some strip the skin, some portion oat tlie 
Some on the fire the rcekrug entrails broU, Vryd, 

To Broil, v. it. To be in the heat. 

\\ here have you have been hrtilktg 9 
——Among tlie crovui V th' abbey, where a iSigei 
Could not be wedg'd in more. Shakesp 

Long ere new ad the planets and comets had 
ficen in the sun, had the world Usted from 

all eternity. Cheune. 

To BROIkE, «u [of woeftaui etymology. 

Skinner seems MseHncAtiPtileii^ it ftmn 
To break, because broken mezkitium &c- 
tumor bt^eroi Qmnkm, ftommfm rh ie. 
Skinnej* tMnks,ag«in$tbatk niay be*^oon- 
tracted from procurer. Mr. Lpe more 
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: pfVMMl’dadoae, ai!aaibiuMeHi,8a. 
to faa Iran.] To — * buiiinw ton 
otoeri,(irl7athcm. jti, ■HJftotolly 
' in ninvacA. 

^ ^ , He does, indeed, 

' And broket with all that can, in such a soif. 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. jSAahrqs. 

The mins of bargains are of a more donbthd na- 
ture, when men should wait uponothen necessity 
broke by servants and imtrnnnmts to draw themi 
on. Bacon. 

B^o'kincl pmrticip, adj* Phtetised by 
brokers. 

^deem from broking pawn the blemish*'d crown, 
Wipe off the dust that fiides our sceptre’s gilt. 


Brio'kbk. Iparticip, pass, of break,] 

Preserve men’s wits firom bmng broken with the 
very bent of so long attention. Hooker. 

Bbo'kbn meat* Fragments; meat that 
has been cut. 

Get three or four cbiurwouicn to attend you 
constantly in the kitchen, whom yon pUy at small 
charges ; only with tha broken mlat^ a few coalss 
and all tl»e rmders. Stmft. 

Brokenhearted, adj, [from broken 
and heart,] Having tne spirits crushed 
by grief or fear. 

He lialh sent me to hind up tlie brohenJwarted. 

Isaiah. 

Bro'krnly. ado, [fwm broism!] With- 
out any regular series. 

Sir Richard Hopkins bath done somewhat of 
this kind, but brokenftf and glancingly ; intending 
diiefiy a disooursc of his own voyage. HakemU. 

Bro'ker* n. s, [€pwb To broke.] 

1. A factor ; one flhat does business for ano- 
ther; onethat makes bargainsfor another. 

Broken, who, iiaving no stock of their own, set 
np and trade with that of other men; buyinff 
here, and selling there, and commonly abusing ootn 
sides, to make out a little paultry gain. Temple. 

Some Sou th-sca broker, from tne city. 

Will purchase me, the more’s the pity j 
I^y all ray fine plantations waste, 

1*0 fit tlieih to his vulgar taste. Sw^. 

2. One who deals in old househokl gooas* 

3. A pimp ; a match-maker. 

A goodly broker I 

I)are you presume to harbour wanton lines ; 

To whisper and conspire against my youth ? Skafc. 

In chusing for yourself, you dicw’d your judg- 
ment *, 

Which bdag shallow, you shall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behait Sheketp, 

Rro kerage. n, 8. [from broker,] The 
pay or reward of a broker. See Bro- 
cage. , 

Bro'nchocele. n. s, [0(oyKt%i>Js,'f ^ A 
tumour of that part of the aspera aiteria, 
callbd the bi'onchus, Quincy. 

Bro'nchial. 7 adj,[BfOYKas-.] Belonging 

Bro'nchick. j to the throat. 

Inflammation of the lungs may happen either in 
the bronchial or pulmonary vessels, and may soon 
he communicated trumoiie to the other, when the 
inflammatimi afloets botli lUx's. Arhuthnot. 

Broncho'to.my. fi.r. [ffgoyx^nndrif^u,] 
That operation wlucn opens the Hind- 
pipe by incisioa, to prevent suffocation' 
in a quinsey, Quincj/, 

^ The operation of hronchotomy is an incinion into 
th» aapera azteria, tis niake way for the air hsto 
the luwga, wlint re^iaation is obatructed by any 
tumour cnoqaessing Uie laiynx. Shatp't SSargery. 

Brond* fi» s. See Brand. A swwi 

F^lish old man, then said the pagan wioth, 

I That weencst words or charms may force with* 

|j itand; 
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Roou ilhiik (hen are, and then belkwe for tral^ 
That I can earva with tliia edohantCRi bhmui. 

Spenser, 

BHONTO'tOOT. It. r* [Bfarra amf Pnsfin,] 

, A dltootatian upon tminder. .OtcL 
RStflfZB. N. «. \broniie, Fr.] 

T. Efinn. 

laibfown'd *wnii mUve tnwM, lo! HeAlcjr 
stands, 

Tutting his vciee, .and* balancing his hands. Pope, 

2. Ref^p or sthtue, cast in brass* 

l view with auwrii^ disdain, 

How little gives Uiee joy or paia ; 

A print, a brome, a flower, » root, 

A shell, a butterfly can do *t. 

BROOCH, n, s, [broke, Dutch.] 

L A jewel ; anortismeiitefjewela* 

Ay, marry, our chains and our jewtle.— 

Your broochtt, pearl, and osrohes^ S hM tp, 

Richly suited, but unseasonable ; just IUm the 
brooch and tlie iuolbniok, wliich we wear not* now. 

Skakfsp* 

I know him well ; he is the brooch, iliAiod, 
Aiid^Mu of af] the nation. ^kaiceep. 

2. [mth paintere.] A painting atl of 
one colour. Dkt, 

To Brooch, v, a, [from* the noun.] To 
adorn with jewelff. 

Not th’ imperious show 
Of the full-fortun’d Csesar, ever shall 
Re broach'd ^idi me. Shoketp. 

To BROOD* V. II* [bfieduL Sax.] 

1. To sit as on eggs ; to batch thofn. 

Thou from the first 

Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspiead, 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on tlie vast abyss. 

And mad’st it pregnant. M Mssn. 

I j Here nature spreads her fruitful sweetness roiiasl, 

» Breathes on the air, and broodt upon the 

2. To cover chickens under the wing*. 

Exalted hence, and dnink withf saevcit joy, 

> Their young succession all their cares cuspwy; 
They oreea, they brood, instruct, and educate : 
Ana make provision for the future state. Ikymm, 
Find out some uncouth evil, 

Wbese brooding darkness spreads her j tak a MW s h ip, 
And the night raven sings. fiitlliii. 

'3. To remain long in anxiety, or BofteitouB 
thought. 

Defraud their clients, and, to lucre sold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Drydm. 

As rejoicing misers* 

I Brood o’er their predoas stores of secieYgoldL 

fiWA. 

4, To matoTO any thim eai«t 

It was the opinion of Clinias, as if 'fliererwm 
I ever amongst nations » brooding of MWis, amktkkd 
Uiete is no sure league but impuissanceto dolmit. 

BoPSn. 

To Brood, v, a. To cherish by care. 

Of crowds airasd, yet aittiouB when shout, 
Tuu'll sit and brood your sorrows oan^thcoae. 

Drydai. 

Brood, n. s, [from the verb*] 
l. Offspring; progeny* It is now hardly 
used of hwBUurbeiim tat^in^eoBtenapt. 

1’hc heavenly fiyhoe laMp 'Ma^nssd 
From foul infection, of sa dm* a vice. Fairfat. 
With terrours and mtk dstuggm SSlll|M'd 
round, , ‘ * 

Of Mine own bmd, tkut^onjmpAsmmis 

Or any sdber Awd, 

lAt dsmi lacdkrady throne to do the world soma 
* Wod* Militni 

AEHui discourses of stoskt, and their affection 
toward theh brood, wfamu they instroct to %. 

Bmtht Vvtg^ Srmin, 

k Thing bred; spedee general 
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Have you forgotten LybU'e bamins watteit 
Its barren rocks, patch’d earth, and hiiU of sand, 
Its tainted air, and aU its hnM of poison P Addi$. 
8. A hatch ; the number hatched at ouce. 
I was wonderfully pleased to see the dilTerent 
workings of instmct m a hen followed by a hrood 
of duclu. ^ Speetttt$r, 

4* SometUngbrought forth; a production. 

Such thiii|MMcoiiie the batch ipid brood of time. 

6. The act of covering the eggs. 

Somethinji^ ’s in his souh 
O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And I doubt the hatch and the discloie 
Will be some danger. , 

atff. [fh>m brood*] In a state 
cratting on the eggs; inclined to sit. 

Uncommon hen, all the while she ishtoedy, sits, 
and leads her chickens, and uses a voice whioli 
are call clocking. Ray, 

BltooK . It. #. [bpoc, or bpoc^ Sax.] 
running water, leas than a river. 

A substitute shines brightly as a king. 

Until a king be by ; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brdok 
Into the main of waters. Shakttp. 

Or many grateful altars I would rear 
Of grassy tim ; and pile up evci^ stone 
Of lustre from the brook ; in memory. 

Of monument to ages. Milton. 

And to Cepbisos* brook their wav pursue : 

The stream was troubled, but the ford they knew, 

Dryden. 

Springs make little rivulets ; those united, iiiake 
hro^; and those coming together, make rivers, 
which empty themselves into the sea. Locko, 

To BROOK. ». a. [bfiucan, Sax.] To 
bar; to endure *. to support. 

Even they, which brook it worst that men should 
tell them of tiieir duties, v^hen they arc told the 
same by d law, think very well and reasonably of 
k. ^ 

A thousand more mischances than this one 
Have learned me to brook this patiently, iihaketp. 

How use doth breed a habit in a man ! ' 

This shadowy desart, unfre<piented woodsi 
1 better brook than flourishing peopled towns. Sfwk. 
Heav’ii, the seat of bliss, 

Brooks not the works of violence and war. Milton, 
Most men can much rather brook their being 
lepnted knaves, than for their honesty be account- 
ed fools. South, 

Kestraint thou will not brook; but think it hard. 
Your prudence is not trusted as your guard. 

Dryden. 

To Brook, v. n. To endure ; to be 
ocMitent. 

He, in these wars, bad flatly refused his aid ; 
because he could not brook that the worthy prince 
Ptangus W|M, by his chosen Tiridates, preferred 
before bka. Sidney. 

Bro'okumb. It. So [becabunffa, Lat.] A 
sort of water ap^well, very common 
in ditches. 

BROOM, ft. s. [gtnisia; bpom, Saxon.] 

1. A small tree. 

Ev’n humble broom and osiers have their use, 

And shade for sheep, and food for docks, produce. 

Dryden. 

2. A besom ; so called from the matter of | 
which it is sometimes made. 

Not a mouse 
hallow’d house ; 
tidRi broom before, 

fbMbp the diMt briiiod the door. 

* fftb^ came into the beet apartment, to set any 
^ itihiin order, they were igluted with a broom. 

Ai^tUhnot, 

Bbo'omlamD. n. $. [broom and la$ni.^ 
Land tliat benn broom. i 

I have known ^leep cured of the rot, when they 
have not been far gone with it, by being put into 
broomlandt, Mortimer, 
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Bro'omstabf. r. #• ffrom trobk andj 
Bteff.] The staff to whidi the broom 
beund; the handle <if a besem. 

They foli on ; 1 made good my place : at letwth 
t^ came to the br om atof with me : I de^^ em 

From the age 

The children tread thi| worldly stage, 

Bfwmito# or poker ikpf beatrule. 

And round the panourloteio ride. Prior. 

Sir Roger pointed at something behind the door, 
which 1 found to be an old broomstaf. Speeuitor. 

Bro omstick, r. $. The same as broom- 
staff. 

When 1 beheld tint, I sighed, and said within 
myself, SvBSLY mortai. Man is a Broom- 
BTicc ! Sw^'s Meditatiom on a Broomstick, 

Bro'omy. [from broom,] Full of| 
broom. 

If land grow mossy or broomy, then break it up 
egain. ^ Mortimer. 

The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the 

Broth, n. s. [bpo^. Sax.] Liqumr in 
which flesh is boiled. 

You may make the broth for two days, and take 
the cue half every day. Bacon. 

Instead of light deserts and luscious froth. 

Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth. 

Southeme. 

If a nurse, after being sucked dry, eats broth, 
the infant will suck ilie ^oth, almost unaltered. 

Arbuthnot. 

Bro'thel. *> n. s. [bordel, Fr.] 
Bro'thelhouse. 3 A house of lewd 
entertainment ; a bawdy-house. 

Perchance 

I saw him enter such a house of sale, 

Videlicit, a brothel. Shakesp. 

ITten courts of kings were held in high renown, 
’Ere made the common brothels of the town : 

Their virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 

But chaste as maids in monasteries liv’d. Dryden. 

From its old ruins brathelhouses rise, 

Scenes of lewd loves and of pollutted joys. Dryden. 

The libertine retires to the stows and to the kro- 
thel. Itooers. 

BROTHER. n,8. [bjio^ep, bpo^op, Sax.] 
Plural, ItrotberSf or brtfhren. 

1 . One bom of the same father and mother. 

Be sad, good brothers ; 

Sorrow so royally in you appears, 
lliat ] will deeply nut the fashion on. Shakesp, 
Whilst kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
Like ensigns all against like ensigns bend. Daniel. 

These two are l^ethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. ^ Milton. 

Comparing two men, in reft rcnce to one coni- 
ro^^pvent, It is very ea.sy to form the 

2. Any one closely united ; associate. 

We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 

For he to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother. Shakesp. 

8. Any one resembling another in manner, 
form, or profession. 

He also tuat is slothful in his work, is brother to 
him that is a great waster. Proverbs. 

I will eat uo meat while the world staudeth.lesl 
I make my brother to oflTend. ^ Corinthians. 

4. Brother is used, in theolc^cal language, 
for man in geno^. 

Bro'therhood. n. s. [from brother and 
hood] 

, Thestateor quality of being a brother. 

Thifrieep disgrace of^brotherhood 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Siak. 
Finds brotherhood in thee no sharper spur ? 

Shakesp. 

So it be a right to govern, whether you call it 
supreme fothernooa, or supreme broth^kood, will 
be ail one, pro ided we know who luu it. Locke, 
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Anasspcji rt ion of iRenforany|>urpogc; 
afinARmito. 

WM a of men at arms, (Udled 

thekretker^ of St Qeorge, erected by pasHa- 
nient, ooihdstbig m<rit nSm and 

WOTthypereoi^ . ^ Bavies. 

3. A dUuBS of meii same kind. 

He was somedinhs soetunxed among the wheels, 
that not alfove half the poet appeared ; at other 
times, he becainh as conspicuous as any of the 
brotherhood. Addison. 

Bro therly. a4f. [from brother.] Na- 
tural; sudi as becomes or beseems a 
brother. 

He was a priest, and looked for a priest’s re- 
ward ; which was our brotherly love, add ihe good 
of our souls and bodies. Bacon, 

Though more our money than our cahse 
Their b^herly assistance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the laws, but follow 
them ; obeying their superiours, and embracing 
one another in brotherly piety and concord. 

^ Addison. 

Bro'therly. adv. After the manner 
of a brother ; with kindness and affec- 
tion. 

I speak but brotherly of him ; but should I ana- 
tomice him to tliee as he is, I must blush and 
weep. Shakesp. 

Brought. [partieipU pasnve of bring,] 

The Turks forsook tlic walls, and could not be 
brought again to the assault. Knolles. 

The instances brought by our author are but 
slender proofs. Locke. 

BROW. ft. 8, [bpopa, Saxon.] 

1. The arch of hair over the eye. 

’Tis now the hour which all to rest allow , 

And sleep sits heavy upon every brow. Dryden 

2. The forehead. 

She could have nin, and waddled about ; 

For even the day before she broke her brow. Shah. 

So we some aiitique hero’s strength 
Learn by his launce’s weight and length ; 

As these vast beams cypress the beast 

Whose shady brows alive they drest. Waller. 

3. The general air of the countenance. 

I'lien call them to our prc'sence, face to face. 

And frowning brow to broiv. Shakesp. 

Though all things foul would bear the brows of 
grace, 

Yet grace must look still so. Shakesp. 

4. The edge of any high place. 

The earl, iiothiiie dismayed, came forwards that 
day unto a little village, called Stoke, and there 
encamped that night, upon tlie brcii; or han(diig of 
a hill. ^ Bacon. 

On the brow of the hill, beyond that city, they 
were somewhat perplexed by espying the French 
embassador, with the kingA coach, and others 
attending him. Wotton 

lliem, with fire, and hostile arms. 
Fearless assault ; and to the brow of heav’n 
Pursuing, drive them out from God and bliss. 

Milton. 

To Brow, v, a. [from the noun.] To 
bound ; to limit ; to be at the edge of. 
Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crofts 
That brow this bottom glade. Milton. 

To Bro'wbeat. V, a. [from brow and 
beat.] To depress with severe brows, 
and stem or lofty looks. 

It is not for a magistrate to frown upon, and 
browbeat, those who are hearty and exact in their 
ministry ; and, with a grave nod, to call a resolved 
zeal want of prudence. South, 

What man will voluntarily expose himself to the 
imperious browbeatings and scorns of great men r* 

VEstrunge, 

Connt Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the pUin- 
tiff, while he was speaking *, but though he wm 
not so impudent as the count, he was every whit 
as sturdy. Addison, 
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hv the fnperdSM 
irittthiMi jiuid P^{ 
[frcnai ftf oto and 
havkig the head 


^ttdtded It* 'trttlh" i^diademr 

In that datf's lbiU| /, 

H« proir’d the best man r fh’ fiela ) and, fbr hia 
meed, ^ 

Wa$ hrottv^iidM^ the oak. Stomp, 

Bro'avsicr. [(iNmhrownaitkk.'] 

‘ Dejected; han^^^ttehead. 

But vet a gracious influence from you 
May after nature in our hrmttidc crew. 

BAWK* [b|aun, Sax.] The name 

^ cf a edour, compounded of black and 
anjrt’ther colour. 

miwn, In high ButchiJa called hraun ; In the 
NetherlHiidsi^yan ; in Viench, coleur 6rune ; in 
Itahan, brum* Peacham. 

1 like the new tire within excellently, if the 
hair were a little browner, Shakem. 

from whence high lUiaca o'crlooks the floods, 
Bruict with o’ereWging shades and pendent 
woods. Pope. 

Long untiaveird heaths, 

Wi^ desolation hrovmt he wanders waste. Thom. 

BeoVnbill. n. a. [from brown and hill.] 
The ancient weapon the English foot ; 
why it is called brown, I have not dis- 
covered ; but we now say brown musket 
from it. 

And browtibiUt, levied in the city, 

Made bills to pass the grand committee. Hudibras. 

BRo'WKisft. adj, [from brown.] Some- 
what brown. ' 

A brownish grey iron-stone, lying in thin strata, 
is poor, but runs freely. WWiiwfd. 

Bro'wnnkss. ft. s, [from brown.] A 
brown colour. 

She would confess the contention in her own 

mind, between that lovely, indeed most lovely, 
bruumnetsof Musidorus’s face, and this colour of | 

mine. Sidney. 

Bro'wnstudy. «. a. [from brown and 
Hudy.] Gloomy meditations ; study in 
whi& we direct our thoughts to no cer- 
tain pc^t. 

They live retired, and then they dpxe away 
their time iu drowsiness and brownkudiet ; or, if 
bri^ and active, they lay themselves out wholly 
in making common places. Norrit. 

To BROWSE, v.a. [brouaer, Fr.] To 
eat branches, or shrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the dirt 


Yea, like the stag, when snow die pasture sheets, 
Tiic barks of trees thou broutedtt. Shakeep. 

To Browse. v« fi« To feed ; it is used 
with the particle on. 

They have scar’d away two of my best ihs^P ; 
if any where I have thm, ’tis by the sea-side, 
brouMug on ivy. Shak^, 

A goat, bam pressed, took sanctuary in a vine- 
yard ; so soon aslie thought the danger over, he 
fellnresentlyahroii)iitfigti}M^ UEttronge. 

Could eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, 
Browee on the shrubs, and crop the buddbgb^. 

The Greeks were the descendants of savages, 
ignorant of agriculture, and browting an herb^, 
like cattle. Arbuthnot. 

Browse. n.s. [ftomtheWb.] Brandies, 
or shrubs, fit fiw die ftod ii goats, or 
other animals. 

The greedy KceeM the wolf pursues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton ud the bfaem. 

JOrydeu. 

On that doud-piercing-liUl, 
VUniimmon, from afrr, the traveller aens, 

Vou I. 




BItUlSE. [Mier, Fr.} To 
or mangle with the bio^ 

thingnoted^^orpointMiito crndlby 
anywdUili tobeatkvW'grIfapowAnr; 
to beat tbgeih^ coarsely. 

Fellows in arms, utd my most loving ftleitds, 
Bniki'd underneath the yokehtf tyranny, ittalwip. 

And fix fur deeper In nil bead their stings, 

Than temporal death diaU hruke the vki^B heeli 
Or theirs whom he tedoeiiis. Hikon. 

As in old chaos heav’n with earA confus’d. 

And stars with rooks together cnisa’d and Sruti’4. 

« ITflUer. 

They beat tnUr breasts i^tli many a bruising 
blow. 

Till they turn livid, end corrupt the snow. Bryd. 

Bruise, n. a, [from the verb.] A hurt 
with something blunt and heavy. 

One arm’d with metal, th’ other with wood. 
This fit for bruUe, and that for blood. Uudsbras, 
1 since have labour'd 
To bind the bruises of a civil war. 

And slop the issues of their wasting blood. Dryd. 

Bru^isewort. n. s. An herb; the same 

with COMFREY. 

BRUIT. n,a. [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; 
noise; report. 

A bruU ran from one to the other, that the kiag 
was slain. 

Upon some bruits he wpreheuded a fear, which 
moved him to send to Sir William Herbert to re- 
main his friend. Hayward. 

lam not 

One that rejoices in the common wreck. 

As common bruit doth put it. Shak^, 

To Bruit, v. a. [frtnn the noun.] To 
r^rt; to noise abroad; to rumour. 
Neither the verb nor the noun are now 
much in use. 

His death 

Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the best temper’d courage in his troops. 

Shakesp. 

It was bruited, that I meant nothing less than 

_ to go to Guiana. Haktgh. 

Bru'mal. ad[f, [brumalia, Lat] Belong- 
ing to the winter. 

About the brumal solstice, it hath been observed , 
even unto a proverb, that the sea is calm, and the 
winds do cease, till the young ones are excluded, 
and forsake thw nests. Brown. 

Brun, Bran, Brown, Bourn, Burn, 
are all derived from the Saxon, boftn, 
boufin, bpunna, bupna; aU signiPjong 
a river or brook. Gibson. 

BrunB'tt. II. «• [brunette, French.] A 
woman with a brown complexion. 

Your fair women therefore thought of this 
fashion, to insult the olives and the brunettes. 

Addison. 

Bru'nion. II. a. [brupton, Fr.] A sort 
of fruit between a pmm and a P|6*ch. 

JVevoux* 

Bru'nt. n. a, [ftmiuf, Dutch.] 

1. Shock; violence. 

£rona chose rather to bide the brwU war, 
than venture him. 


God, who caus’d a fountain, atthyjpray*r. 
from the diy ground to spring, thy Uiirst t’alUy 
After the (ruia of battle. * 


Faithful ministers are to stand and endure the 
brunt ; a common soldier may fly, when It is the _ 
duty of him that holds the snuiaard to die upouBi 
the place. ShutS^ 

U Blow; stroke. 

A wicked ambush, which lay hidden long, 

In the close covert of her guileful eyen. 


' ®. I 

. « Ji. ^ 

. _ brumtof cannon-baU. Hndfbm. 
BRUSH, n. s» [broaae, Fr. from bruHua, 
LatO 

1. An histroliiifnt to' ctean any thing, by 
ruUnsg off ^ dirt ar soil. It is gene- 
rally nuMle 01 brlstiiis set in wood. 

, It is usod for the larger and stronger 
pencils used by painters. v 

Whence coiu^ all this nge of wit? ihl# arm<r 
ing all the pencus and brOMI Of the town against 
me> V’ Stmifieet. 

With a small brush you tttitit smearme glue 
well upon the joint of each piece. t 'Mwm. 

3. A rude assault ; a abode; lotigli treat- 
ment ; which, by the same metaphor, 
we call a scouring. 

Let grow thy sinews till their knots be strbng. 
And tempt not yet the ImuAes of the war, SMteSp. 

It could not be possible, that Upon to little a 
brush as Waller bad sustained, be conM not lie 
able to follow and disturb the king. Ciarendan. 

Else, when we put it to the puidi, 

They had not giv’n us such a brush. Hudibras. 

To Brush, v. a. [from the noun.] * 

1* To sweep or rub with a brush. 

If he be not in love witli some woman, there 
is no believing old signs : he bhohdt Ms hat o’ 
morning ; what should thahbode ? iShaheilp. 

2. To strike with quickness, , a* in brush- 
ing. 

The wrathful beast about him turned light, 

And him so rudely passing by, did brusn 
With his long tail, that horse and man to ground 
did rush. ^lenser’s Fairyliueen. 

Has Somnus brush’d evdids with nis Md ^ 

Bryden. 

His son Cupavo brushed tlie briny flood. 

Upon his stem a brawny centaur stood. Bryden. 

High o’er the billows flew the massy load, 

And near the ship came thund’ring on the flood. 

It almost brush'd the elm. . 

3. To paint with a brush. 

You have commissioned me to paint your shop, 
and 1 have done my best to brush you up like 
your neighbours. Pope 

4. To carry away, by an act like that of 

brushing; to sweep. ^ 

And from the boughs brush off the evildewA 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 

Uikon* 

The receptacle of waters, into which the meethii 
of all rivers must emp^ themidves, oujl^ to 
have so spacious a surface, that as niucb water 
may be continually brushed off by ftie^winds, and 
exhaled by the sun, as, besides what falla again, 
is brought into it by ail the rivers. Bentley 

5. To move as the brush. 

A thousand nights have brush’d their baliuv 
wings 

Over these eyes. Bryden. 

To Brush, v, n. 

1, To move witli haste: a ludicrous word, 
applied to roen, ^ m ^ 

Nor wept his frue, nor cast ^jmjdng 

Nor took him down, but hnmi reg^dfaej^ 

YeSeff wy lito’d, both frmt and horse. Prior, 

% To%ovef; to skim lightly. 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. 
Awakes the ^py vigour of Uie soul, 
i|^And, brvthmg o’er, adi^ motion to die pool. Dryd. 

imu'SHBE. r. s. [from brush.] He that 
usesa brush. 


Hh 
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rlDpIqr WoMim to m«,' tlwt crftickt 
.. _y(l^ InMtof «f fidttaiiA'i auathto. Bomb. 
ittfnvWooo. , K. a. j^thm MwiA and 
WHfod, IlcnmimitwliediflrlttwyMt 
VlWRttptodlialli kmm 

ktWgdaie, thidceto; amattirood 

MiltelAfctlMUinitMMklk* 

tome, 

A*dl(Mdi»t Jtot dw boBi^u <d' 

Pliv'SBT. «4r« ]Rm|p« 

ISce • pnuli. 

ght htve pr oii ^ Bd from 


dropof Uooa. wipodoffb^ 
of Um narvo/lhnn tbe Mte 


the AnaW sobstaaoe _ 
wheffwithfrwifiMM^ , Boyl^ 

To Biu7^|(1%b» 9* n* [l^r^baox Sax. 
Tocradjfr) tOBii^daaimiiotM. 

Skinner, 

BnufTAh. [tnUol, Fmich; from 

1. wliidi li^Qsqp to a brute; that 
wlik}i %e have in oommoii vrith brutes. 

tlhie is nooppe^g hnOal force to the strata* 
gfras or bmeMi reason. X'JBitTwigs. 

2. Bno$go; entel; inhuman. 

the hnUalhvm*WBiM of tlie war 
IseMefrghi%thy dreadfrdservautscare. Dryd. 

n. e. Ibmtalite, Fr-l 
Savageiw : churlishnM ; inhumanly. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
escapes not tlie opinion, of brutatitiif. Locke, 

To Bru'talizs;. V. n. {bruialUer^ Fr.] 
To growbrutel or savage. 

Uj^i being carried to the Cape of Good Hope, 
he imed, in a bind of transport, with his coun- 
trymen, bmtalaed with them in their habit and 
mannen, and would item again return to his 
foreign acquaintance. AtUbmm, 

To Bru't ALIZE. V. a. To make brutal or 

•avaget 

Bru'tally. adv, [fmabruiaL] Chur- 
lishly; inhumanly; cruelly. 

Jdra. Bull aimed a luiife at John, though John 
threw a bottle at her head, very brutally indeed. 
AHmthnoL 

BfUnrE. [irwlii^ Latin.] 
Ij^wnadewt uncoiucioiu. 

Nor yet are we so low and base as their atheism 
ifpNldd d^Mess us ; not walking statues of clay, 

• whose final inherit- 


nol the sons of brute earth, wJ 
aheels death and oofrroptkm. Bentley. 

2. Suvage ; irradona! ; feriiie. 

Even brute animals make use of this artificial 
way, of mahiog divers motions to have several 
significations, to call, warn, chide, cherish, 
threaten. ffolder. 

In the promulgation of the Mosasck law, if so 
mudi as a brute beast touched tlie mountain, it 
was to be struck through with a dart. South. 
2. Bmtial ; in common with beasts. 

tlien to subdue, and quell throueh all the earth, 
MffVlolence, and proud tyrannic pow*r. Milt. 

4m #ptijllftt^erocioos ; uncivilised. I 
MS bhUosOpher, who ne’er has provM 
p ef l& d w fo or of being lov’d. Pme. 

«. j^iqm fte adjective.) An 
friffijoiiil qreitiire; a amm withottt| 

Idngasgeof rnso 

nouno d 

By tofigite of bruts, snd human sense expresM t 

Milton, 

To those three ptesent Imjsalaes, of sense, me- 
mory, and instinct, most, if not aH', the Sici- 
lies of brutes may he icdoced« JmlA 


* isavImsbiiiiMttk iBebfosr 

Ftm frMtsf erhat mn, fiM Ml what ims 

<kr^ltkooNbwdsrMiif bmUbwi* , Ayie. 
ToBxVtS. «.«. rmUtan S» *rMr. 
ibidpoa. 

BBVnMBM. Ik «. [ftoBl^iivtito.} Bru- 
tality; a word not now'used. 

^od dotard vile, ^ 

That with thy bfute$tm sheiid*st thy comeh 


To 


To Bru'tift. 9. a. [from &ntlr.], 
make a man a brute. 

O thou fallacious woman ! am I then hrutijfied f\ 
Ay ; 1 feel it here ; I sprout, 1 bud, I am ripe 
horn mad. Congreve* 

Bru'tish, a4f\ [from brute.} 

1. Bestial ; resembling a beast. 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, anotheir train, 

M^ith monstrous siumes and sosceriet abuifd 
^matick Egypt, and her priests, to seek 
Their wand’nng gods disguised in brutUh forms. 

Milton. 

2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; 
savage; ferocious. 

Brutes, and. firulMb men, are commonly snore 
able to bw pain than others. Grew 

3. Gross; «amal. 

Tor thou thyself hast been a hberline. 

As supsual as the brutisb sting itself. SIwAap, 

After he has slept himself into some use of him- 
self, by much ado he staggers to his table amun, 
and there aettover the samebrutub scene, fioutb. 

. ^orant; untaught; uncivilised. 

They were not so brutith, that they could be 
ignorant to call upon the name of Gpd. Hooker, 

Bev'tishly. adv, [from hmftsA.] In the 
manner of a brute; savagely; msa- 
tionally; grossly. 

1 am not so difiident of myself, as bn»rii% to 
sobniit to any man’s dictates. Etiw Ckma. 

For uman to found confident practice upon a 
disputable principle, is brutukly to oatrim his 


Bbv'tishnbss. n. «. [from imliM.] 
Brutality : savag^eta. 

M Other courage, besides that, is not tnic va- 
lour, but bruMnm, Spratt. 

Bby'ony. «. a {hrffonia, Lat] A 
plant. 

Bub. If* a [a cant word.) Strong malt 
Bfoor. 

Or if H behiafSste to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wU, 

He loves eb^ port, and double bub, 

Aad settles In the humdrum club. Prior. 

BUBBLE, to. t. [b^btelt Dutch.] 

I. A small bladder of watery a film ofj 
water filled with wind. 

BMke are ta the form of a hemisphere ; air 
withm, and alWS sWo of water without/. and 
It seemetb sMstiM strange, that the air should 
rise so swiftly, while it is in the water, and when 
it Cometh to the to& should ^ stayep by so weak 
a cover as that of the baMe is. Bacon, 

The colours of buhbim, with wliich chi|ihvn pliw, 
ns various, end change their rituation varumsQr, 

Vewtan. 


Vbioli iRlpti 
Iheeailor i^ncoini^ 


apt ^^S*^opoh the 


wtocnwas Uut W\ 
from tba lady Maigssat. 

Even in the cannon^ mottiSr^ 

War, he sung, is foil and trpshkh,^ 

Honour bat an emp^ biMto, 

Fighting still, and st&l deitipylag# 

3. A cheat ; a fidat show# 

The nadou then too ilte will fiii4» 

Pireotors promises bat wind. 

South-sea at best a mighty bubble. 

4. The person cheiieti 

Geaae, dearest medier, cease topliide ; 

Oany’s a cheat, and I’m a bubble ^ 

Yet why this g^t excess of trouble ? Mer. 

He has been my bubble these twenty years, and 
to my certain knowledge, understands no mom 
of hii own affairs, than a child in aapldihw 
clotliei. ArSutknat. 

To Bu’bble. 9. n. [from the noum 
^ . To rise in bubbles. f 

Alas * a crimson river of warm blood, 

Dke to a bubbtow fountaiu stirr'd with wind. 

Doth rise and fiul. SkaketpL 

Adder's fork, and blindwonu’s sting. 

Lizard’s leg and owiet’ii wing ; 

For a charm of pow’rtiil troifole, 

Like a hellbroth boil and bubble. Shaketp. 

Still bubble on, and pour forth blood and tears. 

Prpileii. 

The same spring suifors at some times a very 
manifest remission of its heat ; at others, as mani- 
fest AD increase of it ; yea, semetiines to that ez- 
cess, as to make it boU and bubble with extreme 
heat. IfooduMird. 

2. To run with a gentle noise. 

For thcc the bubbling springs appear’d to mourn, 
And whispering pines made vows for thy return. 

Vryden, 

Not btibblmg fountains to the thirsty swam. 

Not show’rs to larks, or sunshine to me bee, 

Aa half so charming as tliy sight to me. jPipe. 

To Hubble. «. a. To cheat; a cant 
word. 

He teilf me, with great patMon. that she has 
bubbled him out of hts youth ; and bai drilled him 
on to five and fifty. Aftimii. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau 
belter with a toy. Arbutknat. 

Bu'bbler. ft. g. [from hrM/e.) A 
cheat. 

What words can suffice to expiM* li<>^ In- 
finitely I esteem you, above all the great ones in 
this part of the world ; above all the Jews, job- 
bers, and bubbler$ ! JHgby to rope. 

Bu'bby. n,e, A woman’s breast. 

Foil ! sRy they, to sec a handsome, brijk. gra- 
* youug'feilow, so much governed by a doating 
woman; why don’t you go ana suck the 
hubby f Arbuthnoi, 

Bu'bo. Ii. e* [Lat from ffuCir the grain.] 
That part of the groin from thebmding 
of the thigh to the scrotum ; and there- 
fore all tumours in that part are called 
kuboee* , Quiney*, 

I suppurated it after the manner of nbuH 
opened it, and endeavoured detersioii. Htimiaii. 

Bubonoce'lb. to.#. [Lat from the 
^oin, and nixya, rupture.) A particular 
kind of rup^re, when me intestines 
break down into the grifin. Quincy. 

When tlie iiilettine, or onientwa, falls through 
the rings of the abdominal musolet Into the groin. 

2J4 
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>«niM|im p ( to i t l li , or if igte4taM|M 

Btf'MKUL 4nd«im^. < • 

HnnceltWMilpflMi^dmUu, «iidjuwb«, 
mi flataei of fire. ^ 

Bvcakh'brs. «. «. a cant word 4at ^ 
privateen or {wntea ct AoMnca. 
Bi;Q|a)iiu.A'noN. «. a [Aon 
mouthful, Lat.] In aaanlh ch^idi'lau- 
ikon, tagaSttu a Evading iai»e 

HarrU. 

Bul^. na. [»«NcAe,0«im*aud8orlye.] 

I, ‘llialiquorm^diicndotheaartfOraaHod. 

JMb / 1 woiild I could myself of ihe buck 

I you, «0d of ^ seuson too it shall 

aifieiir. SuOutp, 

%. Hie fi^otihei weihed in the liauor. 

Of late, not able to tm^^ ^Ith her furred 
^ washM tmehi here «t home. I^ke^. 

mCK. n.$.\J^hs Welah; bock, Dutch; 
baite, Fr.] The nuile of the &llow deer ; 
the indte of rmbbite, etid other animals. 

« BmcIpi, scats, and the like, are said to be trip- 
piim or saijane, that is, going or leaping. Peaeham» 

ToBucRo v.a. [fromt^noun.] Towaeh 
dothee. 

Here is a basket ; he may er^p in here, and 
throw fool linen upon him, as if it were going to 
fiudicifig. 

n Buck, v, n. [from the noun.] To 
emulate, as bucks and does. 

The chief time of setting traps, is in their 
bitching time. Mortimer, 

Bu'ckbaskbt. n. s. The basket in 
which clothes are carried to the wasL 

They conveyed me into a buckboMket ; rammed 
mo in with foul sliirts, foul stockings, and peasy 
napkins. Shaketp. 

Bu'ckbean. n. s, \bockshoontn, Dutch.] 
A plant; a sort of trefoil. 

Ine bitter nauseous plants, as centaury, back- 


bane, eentian, of which tea may be made, or wines 
by innision. Floyer, 

Bu'ckbt. ft. «. \haquet, Fr ] 

1. The vessel, in which water is drawn 
out of a well. 

Now Is this golden crown like a deep well. 
That owes two barkers, filling one another ; 

The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down unseen, and full of water. Skak, 

Is the sea ever likely to be evaporated by the 
sun, or to be emptied with buckeCi / Bentley. 

f . The vessels, in which water is carried, 
particularly to quench a fire. 

Now streets grow throng*d, and, busy as by day, 
Some run for buckett to tlm hallow’d quin; 

Some cut the pipes, and tome the engines pl^ ; 
And some, more bold, mount ladders to the nre, 

Diyden, 

The tmrringers, that in a row 
Hung high, and made a glitt’ring show. 

To a lest noble substance chang^. 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. Swift, 

BU CKLE, n. #. [^c/, Welsh, and the 
tame in the Armorick ; boue/e, Fr.] 

1, A link of metal, with a tongue or catdi, 
made to ftisten cme thine to another. 

Fair lined slippers fi>r ttie odd, 

WHh buckkt 01 m purest gold. Sheikem. 

The chlamys was a sort of short cloak tied with 
a bnckle, cpmmoiil/ to tberigbt shoulder. Arbmk. 

Three seal-ringsi which Mim, melted down, 
form'd a vast buew for bis widow's gown. Pepe. 

S. The stateofthe hair crisped and curled, 
by being kept long in the tune state. 


That ^ve-longlM^ which Gorgon's sSfSS^ 
own, ^ 

Btemal bucHe takes in Failan st^i^ 
TeBu'CRiaBa e. a. npim.] 

1. To fasten wi^ a buckte^ 

like saphiie, pearl, ill rich embfoideiT, 
Buckled below £p£r knighthood’s beadliignlinee. 


Fftnec, whose arnmir couicienoD budded on, 
i Whom s^ and ebarhymrought to the field. Shak, 

Thusp^er, when l^ouckle on my helmet. 

Thy fimrs diet thee. PhiUpi. 

When you cpuriy your master'ssiding coat, wrap 
year own ia hijiipid hudtk them ^j^se with a 
strap. Swyi. 

2. ToT>repue to oq any thing: the meta- 
phor is taken from buekHng on the ar* 
xnour. 

The Saracen, this hdlsing, rose amaiu, 

And catching up in haste his tliree square diield, 
And shining nelmet, soon him buckled to the field. 

S^penetr. 

3. To join in battle. 

The lord Gray, captain of tlie men at arms, 
was forbidden to charge, until the foot of the 
avaotguard were buckled with them in front 

Hayumd, 

4. To confine. 

How brief the life of man 


Huns hit erring pilgrimage ! 
That the stretcliing of a s] 


ig < 

Backtei in hissumof age. ‘ Swiketp, 
To Bu'cklb. V, n. [bucken, Genn.J 

1. To bend ; to bow. 

The wretch, whose fever-weaken'd joints, 

Like strengthless hinges, buckle under life. 
Impatient of his fit, bnmks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. Shakem. 

2, To buckie to. To apply to ; to attend. 
See the active, 2d sense. 

Now a covetous old crafty knave, 

At dead of night, shall raise his son, and cry. 
Turn out, you rogue, how like a beast you lie! 
Go, buckle to the law. Dryden, 

Inis is to be done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by laziness unbent, or by avocation 
bent anutbar way, and endeavouring to make 
them buckle to the thing proposed. Locke. 

S. To buokle with. To engage with ; to 
encounter ; to join in a close fight, like 
men locked or buckled together. 

For single combat, thou sbalt buckle with 

Shokeneeare. 

Yet thou, they 
Is this an age to bi 

BU'CKLl^ n. 
c/ier,Fr.] A shield; a defensive weapon 
buckled on the arm. 

He took roy arms, and while I forc’d my way 
Through troops of foes, which did our passage stay; 
My bMler o er my aged latlier cast. 

Stul fighting, still defending, as I past Dryden 
Tiiis medal compliments the emperor as the 
Romans did dictator Fabius, when they called 
him the buckler of Rome. Addiaon. 

To Bu'ckler. V. a. [from the noun.] 
To support ; to defend. 

Fear not, sweet wench, they sliall not touch 
thee, Kate; 

ni buckler thee acrainst a million. Sbaheip. 

.Cnn Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 

Kuw buckler falshood with a pedigree ! Shaketp , ; 

Bu'cklbr*thorn. n.9. Christ's thorn 
Buckm AST. n. e. The fruit or mast of 
the beech tree. 

BlfCKRAM. ft. 8. [bougran, FV.] A soi 
of strong linen clom, stiffened 
gum, us^ by taylors and stirpnakers. i' 
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1»1» piid,|wo rogiiM in bnOtum wilmMt m m. 

BVoi^Mf. •. a. TbemauBiO&iviM 

UK fixv’tAiv. 

tha fimn of Am kaCf A 

idaDt. emr. 

BVcKmiPBiif. «.«. [rkam»Mt, Lat aiqp. 
poaed to bk ao called Acm fance, Sa 
tho belly.] ^tnetfaetfaMraapiui^lig 
b^ny, 

Bv'ci^KlMT. «. a. [tuekwelk, Qmm, 
*-■*•] Aslant MiUtr. 
Buco'lick. a4j- 
a cowberd.l PastoWL 

BUD. «i. 8. [bouton, Fr.} Tbe fimt shoot 
of a plaift ; a gem. 

as thou was wotAtU be, ^ 

See as thou wast WoSt to saSt 
Diau's bud o’er Cupid’s fiower 
Hath suck force and blessed power, fibuk 
Writers say, «i the most forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 

Even so by love the young and tender wi| 

Is turn’d to folly, busting in the bud, 

Losing his verdure even in the prime. Sk 
When you the flow’rs for Chioe twine, 

Why do you to her garland join 
The meanest bud that falls from nine I Prior, 

Insects wound the tender buds, wilii a long hol- 
low trunk, and deposit an C!gg in the bole, with a 
sharp corroding liquor, that causeth a in 

the leaf, and cToseth the orifice. BemUo. 

To Buj>. V. ft. [from the noun.] 

1. To put forth young sliooCs, or gfites. 

Bud forth as a rose growing by broSt of the 

field. o o .r ^ 

2. To rise as a gem fitim the Stalk. 

There the fruit, that was to be gatimed horn 

such a conflux quickly budded oat. Chrmden. 

Heav’n gave taimalfat once, then snatch'd away, 
Ere mortals all his bpnaties could survey ; 

J uf t like that flower that buds and withers inadaj. 

Jhydtn. 

Tho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they 
fear’d. 

And felt for budding horns on their smooth fore- 
heads rn^'d. Dryden*iSUenm. 

3. To be in me bloom, or growing. 

Young budding virgin, fidr and fresh and tweet. 

Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shekeep. 

To Bud. v. a. To inocul^; to giiaft by 
inserting a bud into die rind 0f enra^ 
tree. ' ^ 

Of apricocks, the largest is much impfOVB^Af 
buddmg upon a peach stock. 

To BUDGE, o. n. [bouger, Fr.] ToMr; 
to move off the place : a low WMdh 
All your prisoners are 

In the lime grove, whioh weatherfonds ffm cell, 
They cannot bud|gf till your releese. «helcew> 

The mouse ne'er shuim’d the cat, et they did 
budge 

From rascals worse than they. 

I thought th’ badst soorn'd to budge 
For fear. 

Bvdob. ^ uMertain 
Surly; atSf; IbmiHil. 

O ^Hshnessnl men! tiiatMji'tlmireflM 
To those budge of thesijiick fiw. Iflitfoa. 

Budob. «,?«, -Imt dnaacd ddu or Air 
oflamlxr ‘ Did. 

Bjgwtim. n,t. [AoBiihkTefbii]' One 

r«iat mdirM or atira Aom lua|dace. 

Let the first budger die the other's slave. 

And the gods doom him after. Stmheep* 

VOOET. *. *. [bogette, Fr.] 

Abag^ aodi aa may be Moly carried. 

sas 


] 
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if tSskers may 4k> lhr«, 

Au$hent iw *owtk\AMget } i, 

Thmi^my aceotml X «uiy 

And an the atoclu avoqcslk it. Shakttp. 

Sir Hubert Clifford^ in who^ boaoni, or hud^, 
mdst of Peiklu’a aeordtt whtu laid up, imt coma 
into Snglaikd. fiacon. 

His widk corruptions cramm'd, 

Itta conti^utions of the damn’d. Su/fi* 

IB. Itki»dedli^ii8toi<eor«todk:. 

It aais ithtiiiii jM dne> that brought ofT the pat. 

* udmn Ihe faa’f whole budget of iuTontions failed 
Mm: ^ 

Buff. m. s. [from huffalo,\ 

1; hmt of leather prepared &om the 
II& of the buffido; udedHur wakt belts, 

* ' pouches, and military accoutrements. 

A ropy chain of rheums, a visaM rOngh, 

' Deform'd unfeatur'd, and a skin of Jhyden* 

S. The skins of elks and oxen dressed in 
oi}, and prepimd idtor the saiiM 
as that of the bii^o. 

8. A military coat made of thick leather, 
so that a blow cannot eerily pierce it. 

A bend, a fairy, pitrless and ro^h, 

A wolf, nay worse, a follow all in Shakem. 
To Bvff. (p. a. \ln^e, Fr.] To strike : it 
is ■ vrord not in use. 

There was a shock, 

To have huffd out the blood 

From aught but a block. Ben Jonton. 

BITFFALO. N. «. [Ital.] A kind of| 
«Ud«,c. 

Become the unworthy browse 
Of salt goats, and hungry oowt* Dryd, 

Bi/mSt. *. s. [buffeto, iS.] A blow 
with the fist; a box on the ear. 

O, I could di^de my self, and go to htffeU, for 
moving such a dish of skimmed milk with so ho- 
nourame an action. Sfutkesp. 

A man that fortune’s huffett and rewards 
Has ta'en with equal thanks. Shaketp, 

Go baffled coward, lest Unn upon thee. 

And with one bujjprt lay thy structure low. Htit. 

Konnd his tjoliow temples, and his ears. 

His buckler beats *, the son of Neptune, stunn’d 
With these repeated kujfeti, quits tlic ground. 

Dryden, 

Buffe't. n. 8. [huffetU, HU] A kind of | 
cupboard ; or set of shelves, where plate 
it set out to shew, in a room of enter- 
trimnent. 

The rich bn^et wdl-colour’d serpents mrace. 

And gaping Tritons spew to wash your face. P^. 
To Bu'ffET. f. a. [from the noun.] To 
•trike with the hand ; to box : to beat. 


peer out ! that any 
ever }et beheld, seemed but tametiess. Sitakepi 
Our cars arc cudwU’dt not a word of his 
But buffer* better than a nst of France. Shakeqf, 
The torrent roar’d, and we did biffet it 
Witli lusty sinews ; throwing it aside. SItahetp. 

Instantly I plung’d into tl£ sea. 

And huffermg the billows to her rescue, 

Rdfoem’d lierlife with half the loss of mine. 

f Otway. 

*• To play a txaing- 

Airfst dor Iitt love, I could lay on 
.^l8ca#tl)WUchSr» Shakatp. Henry V, 

Bv'FFXTSa. «. a. [fiwn htgFkt.] A booer ; 

on«W|tbt^la> I 

Bi;'rFi.Br «.«. [fcitigr, Fr.] HieMnaM 
with i a wad ax. ] 

To Bu'fplc. V. «. [fiumthe noun.] To' 
puzzle ; to be at a kws. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 
lntjffiing, well>meaning mortal, Pistorides, who ms 
equally under the contempt of both parties. Swfft. 


BVTivattsabjKS. aCf. Ubfiu (HMjfe and 
hea^ Alhliiwitlt'lia^ llHirfike 
aMMo; dull: ltl;qlidin«ia^ 
BUFFOON. 

1. A man mliose proAiSoa it to make 
qport, by tojijeas a n d wp lic ky eeteiat; 
a iack-puddina. %' 

MoprinoemiUdthfaikliiitolV«Mlly hmonrad, 
to bare Mt pwelMiiMtioa onTiNMl oq • mibliek 
itMi and btodm. the *pu^ of ITaiti. 

2. AmanahfttpmctUtoindeoaDtmilleiy. 

ItbtheiattMaf drellt andtofhim, tobena 

•oimt tolitie ibat will bewit, todtlaTlsh to 
otbm. ' » L’JSarai^e. 

Garth, 

Bv'fpoonery. ft. a. |ftora bt^oon.} 

1. The practice or art df a bullmn. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 

escapes not the opitthill, of brutality ; iedming 
becomes pedantry, and wit buffoonery. Locke. 

2. Low jeats ; ridiculous pranks ; scurrile 
mirth. JDiryden places the accent, im- 
properly, on die first syllable. 

Wiiere pobliek ministers encourage bufflamery, 
it is no wonder if buffoons set up for publiok mi' 
nisters. i/Bfironge. 

And whilst it lasts, let bn/foonefy socooed. 

To make us laugh ; for never was more need. 

Dryden. 

BUG. n. 8. A stinking insect bred in old 
household stuff. In the following pas- 
sage, wings are erroneously ascribea to 
it. 

Yet let me flap this with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, wliich stinks anci stings. 

Pwe. 

Bug. \ n. t. [It is derived 

Bu'gbear. f some mm big, Iw others 

from ptig ; ftug, in Welsh, has the same 
meaning.] A fistful object ; a walk- 
ing spectre, imagined to be seen : gene- 
rally now used for a false terrour to 
frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whistling wind they 
hear. 

As ghastly bug tlieir hur on end does rear, 

Yet both do strive their fearfuiness to feign. 

Fairy Queen. 

Sir, spare your threats ; 

The bug which you would fright me witli, I seek. 
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upon experience, all these bugs grow familiar and 
ea^ to us. UEstrange. 

Such bufjbear thoughts, once got into the tender 
minds of children, sink deep, soas not easily, if 
ever, to be got out again. Uiche. 

To the world, no bugbeap is so great, 

As want of figate, ana a small estate. Pope. 

Bu'oginess. n. s. [from buggy.] The 
state of being infected with bugs. 

Bu'goy. uiffo [from hugo] Alxmnding 
with bugs# 

Bu'olb. In.!, [from bujen. Sax. 

Bu'olehork* f tobew!,4Si<ftfisr;fTom 
bucula, beifinr, Juniu8: 

bugle, the llienaaii% Lye.} A bunting 
horn. 

Then took that sqrire an homy bugis small, 
Which hung a down his side in twisted gold. 

And tassels gay. Fairy Queen, 

1 will have a recheate sdnded in my forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an invisible balddck. Shaketp. 

He gave his bugle horn a blast. 

That tiirough the woodland echo’d far and wide. 

licheU. 


Ad>bdi«b«iiao(^ 

■^‘sSsvSsir^"' ' 

Thatbaneptamemy ^ts to your worship. Skak 

Bt GEE. [&M Lri.1 A 

piflnt. milkro 

Ou^tilL n. 8 . A soil of wfld ox. ^ 

PkiU^g Worlds W0rd8; 

Bt'OLdSB. n. 8 , [from bugl088uin^ 

The herb ox-ton^^i 

To BUILD. F. ’#. preter. Iteifif, Hkyn 
huilto^ [bVden, Dutch.] 

X. To raise from the^gitn^ ; toip|!hea 
fabrick, or an edifi^* 

Thou shalt not build an honse a&to my name. 

^ thfoakke, 

when usurers tell their gold in the field, 

And whores and bawds do churches build. Sha^if^ 

2. To raise in any laboured form. ' 

Wlien the head-dress was buUt up in a couple of * 

cones and spires, which stood soexo6t||ivejy high 
on the side of tlie head, that a woman, who wa« 
but a pigmy without her head-dress, imiMiureir' 
like a Colossus u})on luting it on. Spmder, 

3. To raise any ming on a Bbpport of 
foundation. 

Love huUt on beauty, soon as beauty, dies ; 
Choose this face, chang’d by no deformities Don. 

I would endeavour to destroy those curious, but 
groundless structures, tliat men have buiU up bf 
opinions abue. 

To Bu'ild. f. n. 

1. To play the architect. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend. 

To rear the column, or tiie arch to bend. Pope. 

2. To depend on ; to rest on. 

By a man’s autiiority, we here understand the 
force which his word hath for the assurance of an- 
otlier’s Jinnd, that buUdeth upon it. Honker. 

Some build rather upon the u busing of others, 
and putting tricks upon tliein, than upon sound- 
ness of thmr own proceedings. Bacon. 

Even those who nad not tasted of your favours, 
yet built so much on the fame of your beneficence, 
that ttK‘y bemoaned Uic loss of their expectations. 

DiWcn. 

This is certainly a much surer wray, than to build 
on the interpretations of an auCtior. who does not 
consider how tlie ancients used to think. Additon. 

Bu'iloer. ft. 8. [from build,] He that 
builds ; on architect. 

But fore-accounting oft makes builden miss ; 
They found, he felt, they had no lease of bHss. 

Sidney. 

When they; which had seen the beauty of tbs 
first temple built Solomon, beheld how far it 
excelled the second, which had not huildert of like 
abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes the pro- 
phets endeavoured, with cohorts, to wipe away. 

Hooker. 

Mark'd out for such an use, as if 'twere meant 
T’iiivite the buUder, and his choice prevent. 

Denboin. 

Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her spread. 
And, by her greatness, shew her bmlder*t{ame. 

Frier, 

Bu'ilding. n,8. [tram build.] A fabrick; 
an edifice. 

Thy sumptuous buUdingt. and thy wife’s attire, 
Have cost a ma.ns of pubnek tieasury. Shaka^, 

View not this spire by measure gi^*t 
To buildings rais’d by common hands'! 

That fabrick rises high as heav'n, 

Whose basis on devotion stands. Ftmt. 

Among the great variety of audant coins which 
1 saw at Rome, I could not hut takb particular 
notice of such as relate to ahy of the buildings or 
statues that are still extant AdeSmu 

Bu'ilt. It. 8, [frmn builds 

1. The form ; the structure ; 
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is hirdly any comrTi wliich hii io 
thff»^ing M IretandT; tlie rMMi the 

aearcitj of t^mbbr proper fortbii Mlt Jhmple, 

BULB. [from Atomd 

bod V, or root, 

WMP your early autumnal taKpa. ^ Mht, 
If fSu iumoTe them. Kakn^. 

If Mre conaider the buib or ball of the the 
.exterlour membrane, or coat thereof, la J^de 
ttdeh, tough* or atrong, that It la a YergMkfd 
nel^r to make a rupture inih ' 

Biiif'iiilACEOVg. adf. n^lbeceua. Lat.p 
The same with tmbMSk' Diet. 

Bu'i.Bous. adj. [fromlhilfr.] Cmtslnixig 
; consbtmg of biubs ; having 
roiindisn knobs. 

are of roota. bulb^tu roots, fibrous roots, 
tuotf . And 1 take it, in tlte Imibom, 

1 moat to the air and sun. Boom. 
pa for vermin, eapetMy amongst 
ta. Kaiew&r, 

. after they are ameiled out, iike a 
ot, to make the bottle bend inward, or 
„ ni dose to the atalk, utufm the Creathn 

To BULOfi, V. n. [It was om^ially writ- 
ten bUfce : bilge was ths fewer part of j 
the ship, where it swelled out ; fhmi 
bihj, Sax. a bladder.] 

1. To take in water ; to founder. 

Thrice round the ship was Hat, 

Then bulged at once, and in the deep was lost. 

Dryden, 

t. To jut out. 

The side, or part of the side of a wall, or any 
timber that bulget from its bottom or foundation, 
k said to batter, or hang over the foundation. 

MinxnCt Mechanical fkcrctsci. 

Bi/limy. it. s. from ffSt an ox, 

and Pufilt hunger.] An enormous ap- 
petite, attend^ with fainting and cold- 
ness thm extremities. Diet. 

BULK. It. s. [bulce Dutch, the breast or 
largest part of a man.] 

1. Magnitude of material substance; 
mass. 

Against these forces tliere were prepared near 
one hundred ships ; not su great of bulk indeed, 
but of a more nimble motion, and more service- 
able. Bacon 's IVor with Sffain. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese have ehipa of 
great hulk ; but fitter for the merchint Unm tlie 
man of war, for burden than for battle. Bakigh, 

Tliougb an animal anlves at its full gvowth at 
a certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full 
hulk till the last |mriod of life. Arhuthnot, 

2. Sise; quantify. 

Things, or objects, cannot entef feto the mind 
at they subsist m themselves, and by their own 
iiatuna bulk pass into the apprehension ; but they 
are taken in by their ideas. Souths 

S. Tfie gross; the majority; the main 
maib. ^ 

Those very points, in whiciflimse wise men 
^fisagreed from tlie bulk of tlie people, am points 
in wFilch they agreed with tlte reoeiviia.4omnes 
cf our natme. Addltm'^fmMder. 

Change in propeify, through the Mk of a 
nation, makes ahiw miurelies, m hs due power 
always attends H, . ^ Swfft. 

The 6a<fc of the debt most be lelMued gcadaall; 


4. Mam&bndc. 

. He rals*d a sigh so piteous and profouud, 

^ That it did seam to shatter all his 
And end his being. Shakap. 
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^ hf^ Mk, n to apeamfonga. , i 
fivtoc. n. ffrom mdeke, Itan, abwoi^ 
A pnrt of « bttildiiig jntdng out. • i 

Here stand beliind dus dtiik. ntrsigkt will he 
come 1 

Wear tfy good lipier bare, and put tt home. 

^le keeper coiring up, found Jack witli no^e 
!« jpni j he took down the body, and laid it on a 
bulkt and brought out the rope to the company. 

Arbuthwt't HkUtd J. B«/l. 

Bu'lkhbad, fi.e. A ]partition made across 
a ship, with boards, whereby one part 
is divided from anodier. Harru. 

Bu'lkikess. [frovBL bulky.] Great- 
ness of stature, or size. 

Wheat, or any other grain, cannot serve Instead 
of money, because of Its buUmett, and change of 
its (|uantity. iSeke. 

Bu'lky. aefj. [frombutk.] Of great size 
or stature. 

Latreus, the hulkiett of the double race, 

Whom the spoil'd arms of siain fialesus grace. 

Dryden. 

Huge Telephus, a formidable page. 

Cries vengeance ; and Orestes bulky Age, 
Unsatisi^”d with margins closely writ, 

Foaipt0%r the covers Dryden, 

Tne manner of sea engagements, which was to 
bore and sink tlie enemy’s ships with tlie rostra^ 
gave bulky and high ships a great advantage. 

Anuthfwt. 

BULL. It. i. [bulU, Dutch.] 

1. The mafe of black cattle ; the male to 
a cow. 

A gentlewoman. Sir, and a kinswoman of my 
master’s.— Even such kin as the parish heifers are 
to the town bull. Shake^. 

Bull* are more crisp upon tlie forehead than 
cows. Bacon 

Best age to go to hull, or calve, we hold, 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May. 

2. In the scriptural sense, an enemy 
powerful, fierce, and violent. 

Many bull* have compassed me : strong hulk of 
Bashan have beset me round. Psalm*, 

3. One of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

At last libra Arles rolls the bounteous sun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Thorny 

4. A letter published by the pope. 

A bull Is letters called apostolick by the cano- 
nists, strengthened with a leaden seal, and con- 
taining in them the decrees and commandments 
of the pope or bisliop of Rome. -ItyUJfe, 

There was anoUier sort of ornament wore by the 
vouiig nobility, called hulloi ; round, or of 
figure of a heart, hung about their necks like d^- 
inond crosses. Those ouUc came afterwards to be 
hung to the diplomas of the emperors and popef, 
from whence they had the name of bull*, Arbuth. 

It was not till after a fresh huU of Leo’s had de- 
clared how inflexible the court of Rome was in 
the point of abuses. Atterbury, 

5. A blunder ; a contradiction. 

I confess it is what the English call a buil^ in 
the expression, though the sense be manifest 
enough, Psne’i Letter*. 

Bull, in compositum, generally notes 
the large size of anything, as bMJkead, 
bulrush, Imtl-traut: and istherefore only 
an augmentative fyllab^^ wi^out mudh 
r|i|urenoe to its original rignification. 
Bi^baitxng. it.t. [fIrombullaaiAbuU.] 
The sport of baiting bulls with dm. 

What am I the wiser for knowing that 'mjan 
was in the fifth year of his tribunesbip, when be. 
entertained tlie people with a hotse-iuice or bulb 
batting f Addmtti 

SuLL-BSBF. fi. s. [from bull and bee/} 
Coarse beef ; the flesh of bulls. 
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Buu^bbcoar. «. «. (TW, ' 

the inshleiice of tj 
or raised mohey the 
|KMMnPiiiuL} Sonediing terrible; aoine* 
Saag tto iUmt children with. 

These fulmiliatSons fr^m tlie Vaticad were 
turned bito fldlettie ; and es they were called hull* 
heggafi, liiey were used as words of scorn ami 
contemj^ dylitfe, 

Bull-CALV. n. s« [from bull and culj.] 

A he^calf ; used for a stupid fellow : a 
term of rgproach. ^ ^ 

And, Falsiafir, you canied your guts away ns 
nimbly and roar’d for mercy, and still ran and 
roared, as ever I heard a bulLcalf, Shaktsj), 

Bull-doo. II. s. [from bull and dst^.] 
A dog of a particular fimn^ remarkable 
for his courage. He is xaiid in baiting 
the bull; and this species is so peculiar 
to Britain, that they are said to degene* 
rate when they are carried to other coun- 
tries. 

All the harmless part of him is that of n hull* 
dog ; they are tame no longer than tiiey aie not 
offended. Adduton. 

Bull-finch, it. s. [rvbieilla.] A siimll 
bird that has neither song nor whistle tif 
its own, yet is very apt to learn, if Uiuglit 
bythe mouth. Phillip* eWorld of Wot d*. 

The blackbird whistles from the tlioiny Itrui e, 
The mellow bullfinch ausweis fr^ the gm\ c i 

Bull-fly. 7 a • a 

Bull-beb. ) . insect. 

Phillipses World of Word*. 
Bull-head. h.s. [from bull md head] 

1. A stupid fellow ; a blockhead. 

2. The name of a fish. 

The miller’s thumb, or hutl*head, Is a fish of nr 
pleasing shape ; it has a head big and fiat, imicli 
greater than suitable to its body •, a mouth very 
wide, and usually gaping pbe is without leetli 
but his lips are very rough, much like a file ; he 
hath two fins near to his gills, which are roundish 
or crested ; two fins under his belly, two on tlir 
back, one below the vent, and the fin of the tail 
is round Nature hath painted the body of this 
fish with whitish, blackisn, brownish spots. They 
are usually full of spawn all the sununer. wliitU 
swells their vents in the form of a dog. Tlte bull- 
head begins to spawn in April ; in winter we know 
no more what becomes cn them tlum of cell or 
swallows. HWsU. 

3. A little black water vermin. 

PhUlips s World of Wdtrds. 

Bull-trout, n.a. A large kind of trout 

There is in Northumberland, a trout called a 
bull-ttmU, of a much greater kngdt and bigness 
tlum any in these soumm parts. IFokon. 

Bull-vitbsd. m a. The same with knap- 
weed. 

Bull-wort, or 'Bi$hof*8^weed. n. s. 

[ammi, Lat*] ^ .f \plant. jpn 
Bullace. 2 . s» a wild soenIttAi. 

In October, and ^JinglllKg df Noveodier, 
come i^oef, mdpik 
removed, toMMelhe^^iltfyoaks, and each like. 

2. a. [botdte, Vr.] Around 
XBOtkl, usually shot out of guns. 

AS waen^his devilish iron engine, wroo^t 
In deepest hell, and fram’d bylhries skin. 

Whb windy nitre and quick sulphur fraught, 
Andrammo with btiUet round, ordain’d to kill. 

Sitenuer, 
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Oiitfrr. tMr IMMtti Mpmielr Uglitiiig 
stnongtt tbr m Urn judaam§, wmt at 

oMco ^ot with two IrnUOMt um aioiiL Knatia. 

And at tiie huUt» to diiht^t it tihe fight j 
Their mounting ihik It oii our Nfila detign*a ; 

Deep ia their huui euir deadly Mfstt Jight* 
And throu|^ the yielding piankt a |»tii|e»iid. 

Bu'tdklON. n. f. {hitton, Fr.] GM or 
aili^intfaelumpg unwrought^ unoiritied 
the balance of trade must of apathy be re- 
fumed in coin or buUtim. ^ Bacon, 

. A second miilatnde« 

With wondVout art, found out the matsy orf , 
Severing each kind, and scumm'd the 

^ BuUkm is silver whote woiihSaailihip hat no 
value. And thut foreign coin hath no vhhie here 
Ibr its stamp, and our coin it hMon in foreign 
dommious, hocko. 

In every vessel there it ttowaM for bmuense 
treasures, when the cargo it pure Mtbm, Addiaon 

Bulli'tion. n. {from imltto, Lot] The 
act or stats of bmlfaiipr 
There it to be obierved in these dissolutions, 
which will not easily incmpomt^ what the cdects 
are, as the buUUum, the precipitation to the bot- 
tom, the ejaculation towards the top, the susptn^ 
iion In the midst, and the She. Bacon, 

BlfixocK. n.t. [BmuiuHJ A young 
bull. 

Why, that's spoken like an honest drover : so 

* they sell hnUocht, Shakesp 

Mine drive the herds ; here the fierce bullock 
scorns 

Th* appointed way, and runs with tlireat'ning 
horns. Cowleif 

Until the Inuisportation of cattle into England 
was proldbited, the Quickest trade of ready money 
here was driven by the sale of 3 *oung bulufcka. 

^ Temple 

Bu'lly* h. s. [Skinner derives this word 

• from burfy, as a corni{>ti(m in the pro- 
nunciation; whidi is very probably 
ri^t: or from bulkut or huU^yed; 

are less prbbimle. May it not 
come from built the pope*8 letter^ im- 
plying the foisolenoe of those who 
came invested with authority from the 
{Nind court ?] A noisy, blustering, quar- 
ramag fellow : it h generally taken for 
a man, that has only the appearance of 
Coumge, 

Mine host of 
fockf Speak 

All on a sudden the doors flew o|>cn, 
bomes a crew of roaring buUiet, with their wenches, 
thdr dogs, and their l^ttJes. UEttrange. 

’Tis so ri<jyk:1ous, but so true withal, 

A buihf cannot sleep without a brawl. Dryden, 
A scolding here is, at worst, a more tolera- 
ble character than a buliy in petticoats. Addiaon 
The little manis ahit% In bis nature, but, when 
he grows cholerick, I confine him till hu wrath is 
over. Addtion. 

7b Bd'ixy. u. a. [from the noun.] To 
overbear with noise or menaces. 

Fmtices, parish clerks, and hectors meet, 
t is jm nk, or hulhfd, pays the treat. King. 

e. «. To bo noisy and quar- 




e. 

host of the garter !— What says inv bully 
)eak scholarly and wisely. ^ukeap 
i a sudden the doors new open, and in 



11.4k nWin M/ md nuA.] 
_ rraiiik wA w mn nr, in riven, 
kooto; tbonga Zkwdlw.hai 
givm it Uie epidwt kmattjf ; ermf^li 
nw iirobab^, widi Ibe ned. 

To nmkd fine cages for the Ijfiglitnigile, 
AndbaskeUofhtfhwita wasmy wont ^mter. 

All my praises are b«t as a buiniak cast upon a 
stream ; they are boro by the strength of the enr- 

Drydtn. 


The edgro were with 

TliefowtfohelritilnestmliiMiU^ ^ 

And alt within of fredi, a titeliRng wpolt Bryd. 

BU'LWARK. n. a. DutA ; 

inrobabiy only ftdm its strength and 
largeness.] ^ 

1. V^at is now catted A bastfan.^ 

But him the squire mfde qaickiy to leliWi 
Encounteriitf fierce witii siMe sword in hand. 
And 'twist httu and Ids im did like a bubu 
stand. denser, 

They oft repair 

Their earthen hg lisar ht Against the ocean fiood, 

Ftdifax. 

We have hahoarht round as ; 

Wbhhi our walls are trcjsps endr'd to toil. Addis, 

2. A fortification. 

Taking away needless buboarha, divers were de- 
molished upon the sea coasts. Haytoard. 

Our naval strength is a bulwark to the nation. 

Addison. 

8. A security ; a screen ; a shelter. 

Some making the wars their bulwark, that have 
before gored the gentle bosom of peace with pil- 
lage and robbery. Shakaip. 

To Bulwark, v, a. [from the noun.] 
To fortify; to stren^en with bulwarks 
And yet no bulwark*atown, or distant coast, 
Preserves the beauteous youth from bdng s^n. 

^ Addiaon. 

BUM. n, i. [bomme, Dutch.] The blit- 
tocks : the part on which we sit. 

The wisest aunt telling the saddest tale. 
Sometime for three-foot stool roistaketh me, 

Then slip 1 from her hum, down topples she. Shak, 
lliis said, he gently rais'd the knight. 

And set him on his bum upright. Budibma. 

From dusty shops neglected authirs come, 
Martyrs of pies and relacks of themim. Dryden. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profound thought will bring the gout ; 

And that with hum on couch we lie, 

Because our reason's soar'd too high* 

Bvmba'iliff. ft. s. [This is a corruption 
of bound bailiff, pronounced by gradual 
corrtmtion boun, bun, bum battiff.] A 
bailiff of the meanest kind ; one that is 
employed in arrests. 

Gu, Sir Andrew, scout me for biiq at the comer 
of the orchard, tike a bumbaltiff. Sluiheap. 

Bu'mbard. n.s. [wrong written for iom- 
bard ; which see.] A great gun ; a black 
jack ; a leathern pitcher. 

Yoiid same black cloud, yondhuge one looks 
Dke a foul bumbard, that would sUm his liquor. 


Bu'mbast. n. s. [falsely written for bom- 
iast; bombast aim bombasine being men- 
tioned, with great probability, by Ju^ 
nius, as coming from boom a tree, and 
sein silk ; the silk or cotton of a tree. 
Mr. Steevens, with much more proba- 
bility, deduces them ail from bomby- 
einus.] 

. A dm tDAfie by sewing one stuff upon 
anolW; patchwrork* 

Tbs t|aiial bumbast of black bits sewed into er- 
mine, our ikigUih womito sfe made to think very 
fine. Grftt'. 

2. linen rttifled widi oeSon. stuffing; 
vradding. •*# 

W« Iwv. nSSiv'd jmirkKen fUt of love. 

And, in onrSMMoiooanM, tsM tbem 
As courtship, plemumt jest, suo courtesy, 
Ashumhoa, apdasUitiiig to thetiine. Shdkeap. 

Bvhp. «.«. rpecliaps ftoro bum, as being 
promineiibpA swdling; a protuberance. 

It had upon its brow a huaqf as big as ayoung 
cockrel's stone; a perilgiif knock, and It cried 
bitterly. Shakeap, 
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/^d M« IriMa Ottai, 

Todtredone, Otaic, .hewili l« ■ ■ ■' Dnkkn. 

BtricPBlt. n . ». [from bumfhl A imp filed 
till the liquor awdils over ^ llMIS 
Places his delight 

All day in playiqg bumpm, and ttjsiglit 
£^8 to the ba^s. IhrudS^s /fqgSaL 

BAipkik. Re fa {This word is of 
tain et3rmology ; Henshaw dorivos^ it 
from/mroMfi, AUndof worthless gourd, 
or mdon. This seems harsh ; yd we 
use the word cabbage-head in i 
sense. Bump is used amongi^A 
knob, or lump: may not foiA 
much the same with clodMfl 
head, blkck, and blockheaa^ ^ 
ward hteavy rustick ; a 

A heavy bnkpMn, taught with daily cave, 

Can never diitoe three steps with a becoming air. 

^ D^. 

In his white cloak the magistrate appears ; 

The country bumpkin 4ht same Uv'^ wears. Dryd, 

It was a Mvour to admit them to breeding : ttiey 
might ^ ignorant bumpkina and clowns, if they 
pleaseo. Locke, 

Bu'mpkinly. adj. [from fttfinpArtn.] Hav- 
ing the manners or appetorance of a 
clown; downish. 

He is a simple, hlunderilig, and yet conceited 
fellow, who, aiming at description, and therustick 
wonderful, gives an air of humpkinly romance to 
all he tells. Claruaau 

BUNCH. It. s. [buncker, Danish, the 
crags of the mountains.] 

1. A hard lump ; a knob. 

They will carry their treasures the fomohei 
of camels, to a people that shall not profit them. 

laaiah, luui. 6. 

He Mt the ground, which he had wont to find 
even mid soft, to be grown hard, with little round 
balls or httne^, like hard boil’d eggs. Boyk, 

2. A duster ; many of the same kindgrow- 

^ine^^ith clust’ring Suficfiai growing. Skak 

Titian siud, that he knew no better nue for tba 
distribution of the lights and shadows, than his 
observation drawn firom a bunch of graf^. Ifryd. 

For Uiee, large hunches load the ending vine, 
Andthelast biessingsof the year are thine. Dryd, 

3. A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a bunchof keys he bore. Fa.(L 

All ’ 1 kuow not what ye ^1 all ; but if i 

fought not with fifty of them, 1 am a bunch of 
radaish. Shakeap, 

Ancient Janus, with his double face 
Andl “ 



cannot I 

children, * Locke, 

4. Any thfil| bound into a knot : as, a 
bunch of ribbon; a tuft. 

Upon the ton of all his lofty crest, 

A bunch of hairs discover'd diversly . 

With sprinkled pearl ahd gold fulTnchly drest 

Spenser, 

To Bunch# V A. [from the noun.] To 
swell out in a bunch ; to grow out in 
protuberances. 

It has the resemblance of a cbamplgtion belovo 
it is opened, bunching out into ahuge round knob 
at one end. Woodward, 
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Bu'kchikbjis. il$, [midi tifiifto,] The’ 
qittlity of being bilad^ atgtmmgin 
bunchet, ^ 

BtfKCHY* [from ftuneA.] Olfowmg 
in bundles; having tckfts* 

He U more eto^aUvdlinagtiisbed fhm pther 
btid«> b* hit btdic/Mf tSiMa4 tbe ihortneM of hii 
iM, Orao. 

Bundle. #« i. rbynUe^ Sax. from 
hfhbii 

I. A number of things bdttid together. 

At to the bumdtet of petltkmt iti parlkmenti 
they wefe, for the mot^ part, petitiont of privato 
pertoni. Hale. 

^Try la^i can you thit 6iiwUe break j— 

Swjft. 


^liea^idi the youngett of the tix 

eU-hound heap of ttjcks. 


TSj»..o*ii-el 

t, A fwl ; any thing ruled up. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace 
vn^r arm; but finding herself overloaden, 
the dropped the good man, and btought away the 
htm^ Spectator, 

To Bo'ndle. V. a. [fiom the noun.] To 
tieinabundIe;tonetQgee>er; with up. 

We ought to put things toeetiup* as well as we 
can, doctrifue can$a ; but, alter all, several things 
will not be bundled up together, »|inder our terms 
and ways of speaking. Locke. 

See how the double nation lies. 

Like a rich coat with skirts of firize ; 

As if a man, in making posies. 

Should bundle thistles up with roses. Swift. 

BUNG. n. «. [Atsg, Welsh.] A stopple 
for a barrel. 

After three nights are expired, the next morning 
poll out the bungo stick, or plug. Mortimer. 

To Bung. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
stop ; to dose up. 

Bu'nohole. n. a. [from bung and hole.] 
The hole at which the barrel is filled, 
and which is afterwards stopped up* 
Why may not imagination trace the noblcbt 
^t^of Alexander, till he find it stoppin^y^fa^- 

To nU'NGLE. Vo n. [Sec Bungler.] 
To perform clumsily. 

When men want light, 

Hiey make but duf^itag work. Dn/d. 

Letters to me are not seldom opened, and then 
sealed in a bungling manner before they come to 
mj bands Swft, 

To Bu'nole. Vo a. To botch # to manage 
clumsily; to conduct awkwardly : with 
up. 

Other devils, that suggest by treasons. 

Do botch and bungle up aamnation^^ i 
With patches, colours, and withfisniis, 
fetcht 

From giistVing semblances of piety. Shaketp. 
They make lame mischief, though they mean 
it well: 

Thdhr^lnt'resiis not finely drawn, and hid, 

But seams are coarsely bungled up, and seen. Dry, 

Bu'nole. n.s. [frmtheverb.] A botch; 
an awkwardness { an inaccunuy ; a 
clumsy performsnee. 

Erroiirs and bungUi are committed, when the 
matter it inapt or contumacious. Kay on the Crea. 

Bu^noler. n. «. \lntmgler, Welsh ; bin 
p glfr, i.e. the lastorlowestfrf the pro- 
fession. Davieoo] A bad workman ; a 
dumsy performer; amanwitliout skill. 
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ft. MiiJdar haw* noti.lM Ut. jMit. fy 

A bwtfbr tbhs^ who scarce the nail can 
With^ApI^ mako the paanel 

BifNOLlNGtY. )s4h. [fSrom Auiiglfiig.i 
duminly; i^wkwardlyw 

To den<^nate them monsters, they mutt have 
Iiad some system of parts, compound^ of solids 
and fluids, that executed, though buthufm^gly, 
their peculiar functions. IknUey, 

Bunn, si; #. [bunelo, Span.] A kind of | 
sweet bread. 

Thy songs are sweeter to mine ear. 

Than to the thirsty cattle rivers clear. 

Or winter porridge to the laboring youth, 

Or bunnt and sugar to the damsers tooth. 

Gay't Pattorals. 

Bunt. n. t. [corrupted, as SAmner thinks, 
from ^rftf.J A sweUing part; an in 
creasing cavity. 

ITie wear is a frith, reaching slopewlse through 
the ooxSb> from tlie land to low watermark, and 
having it a hunt, or cod, with an 'eye-hook, 
where Cne fish entering, upon the coming back 
with tberebb, arc stopped n^m issuing out agaiiij 
forsaken by the water, and left dry on the ooxe. 

Carew. 

To Bunt. v. n. [from tlie noun.] To 
swell out ; as, the sail buMts out. 

Bu'nter. n. s. A cant Word for a woman 
who picks up rags about die street ; and 
used by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. 

Bu'nting n.So [emberiza alba.] The 
name of a bird. ^ 

I took this lark for a bunting. Shaketp. 

Bu'nting. n. §. The stuff of which a 
ship's colours are made. 

BUOY. n. 8. [boue, or hope, Pr. hopa. 
Span.] A piece of cork or wood flt»t- 
ing on the water, tied to a weight at the 
bottom. 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach. 
Appear like mice : and yoiid tall anchoring bark 
DiminishM to her cock ; her cock a buovt 
Almost too small for sight. ^ ^aketp King Lear. 

Like buoifi that never sink into the flood, 

On learning's surface we but lie and nod. 

Pope'9 Dunciad. 

To Buoy. v. u. [from the noun. The u 
is mute in bom.] Tokeepafipfit; to 
beer up. 

All art is used to sink episcopacy, and launch 
presbytery, in England \ wluch was lately buoyed 
up in 'Gotland, by the likeartlficte of a covcniuit. 

Ktng Charles. 

Tlie water which rises out of the abyss, for the 
supply of springs and rivers, would not have 
stopped at the surface of the earth, but marched 
directly up into the atmosphere, wherever there 
was heat enough in the air to continue its ascent, 
and buoy it up. Woodward^s Nat, Httl. 

To Buoy. v. n. To float; to riw by ,pe* 
cifidc lightness. 

Biting n»H. .in 

Buo'tanct. ».s. [fiomMioyiw*.] The 
qiii^ty of floating. . 

All the wmged tribes owe their flight md 
anryto it Derham^s PhyttethTkebbigy. 

Buo'tant. [from 4«oy.] FloatiaKf! 
light : that which will not sink. IkyOm i 
uses the word, perhaps improperly, for 


(NMMMinK that TiMtSwilKir anwtfl Ut 
UaSar a SoaiiBg iMdy m^snaww 

1 *«WB «Mi tito tMe, siMtlhewktwimMniM 

» wwi MJfffK&m 

A- ^ ,Hla mice 10 vivid nerves, 

Sfi ntll w mmut spirit now no more 

Thoamndt Jhaumm. 
BuC, ^GURp fiORg ,come from the Sax. 
bup, AA 

did imteAdts Gibson'i Camden. 
Bur. II. #. [lappa: ionrre, Fr. udown; 
the bur bini^ fflled with a eoft tomen^ 
film, car down.] A rough head of p 
plan^ called a burdock, which gtkiM 
to the hiir or dothex. 

Nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rough thbtles, keokslei, bun, 
Losing both beauty andutility. Shake^, Bm. V. 
Hane off, thou cat, thou bur} vile hit 
loose ; 

Or 1 will shake thee from me like a serpent. SMk. 

Dependents and aiikors are always the burs, and 
sometimes the briers, of favourites. Wobton, 
Whither betake her 

From the chill dew, amongst rude hurt and 
tliistlei. Mittm. 

And where the vales with violets once wciW 
crown'd, 

Now knotty bun and thorns disgrace the 

A fellow stuck like a bur, that there wm no 
shaking him off. Arhuthnot'n Hitt, tf John BhU, 

Bu'rbot. n.8. A fish full of prickles. J>£ci. 
Bu'rdelais. Ho 8o a sort of grape. 

BU RDEN, ft. 8. [b^«cn, Sax. ami 
therefore properly written burtheno It 
is supposed to come from bur do, LaA» a 
mule.J 

1. A loy^ ; something to be carried, ti, 

Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdent, and sore blows 
For sinking under them. Shaketp, Cariokmm 
It is of use in lading of ships, and may help to 
shew what burden, in the sever#kiiids, they tin 
bear. Bacon* t Phytjeal Rmami 

2. Something grievous or wearisome, 

Couldst thou support 

That burden, heavier than the earth to bear } lfS2r. 

None of the Hungs that are to leam, should 
ever be made a bunen to them, or hn ^to d on 
them as a task. Lmbe. 

Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone. 

To all my friends a burden grown. Sufto 

3. A birth : now obsolete. 
ThouhadstawHeonce, call'd ./fjnilia. 

That bore thee at a burdm two fair sons. Shaketp. 

4. Tlie verse repeated in a song; the bob; 
the chorus. 

Atev'ry close she made, th' *di)lfding throng 
Reply'd, and bore the burden cfWb song. 

JDhruimt Fabtea. 

5. The quantity that a ship will carry, or 

ofa 

To 



the capacity of a ship : as, a 
hundr^ tons burden. 

To Bu'roen. Vo a. [firom the noun.] 
load; tomeumber. 

Burden not thyself above thy power. 

Becks. 

T mean not thifl efim men be 
burdened. Cr^ 

MTith meat and dibAa th^ 
NfAbwdrn'dxodimom ^ M$im. 

Bu'RDKNMt .^ V ^ km A 

BiSiaiiliavs. [Bom iunfM.] 
.rrietiMtit orairessive: wearisome. 
Make no tost of that which hath so eaniostly 
^ .ereedme tnrough, nor let that he light to thee 
ehich to me is toburdenout. Sidney. 

Useleas; cumbersome. 
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To uhnt can I be useful, wherein serve, 

But to sit idle on the household hearth, 

A burd' tutus drone, to visitants a gaze. 

Milton’s Stmpson Ajs^onistes. 
Burdensome, adj. [from Ifurden,] 
(irievoiis; troublesome to be bom. 

His leisure told him that his time was come. 
And lack of load made his life httrilnuiomt". Milton, 
Could 1 but live till burdensome tliev prove, 
life would be immortal us my love. 

Drudens Indian Emperour. 
Assistanres alwa;^ s attending us, upon the easy 
condition of our prayers, and^y which the most 
hunlensonu’ duty will become iiglit and easy. 

liogers. 

Bu'rdknsomknks.s. n.s, [£rom burden^ 
some] Weight; heaviness; uneasiness 
to be born. 

Bi'kdock. //. 5. [persolaia,] A plant. 
Bureau', n. s. [Iturvau, Fr.] A chest of 
drawers with a writing- board. It is 
pronounced as if it were spelt bu7'o. 

For not the desk with silver nuiJs, 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor standish well tapann’d, avails 
To writing of good .sense, Swift 

Burg. «. s. Sec Burrow. 

Bu'rgage. n.s, [from or hut^row.] 
A tenure proper to cities and towns, 
whereby men of citie.s or burrows hold 
their lands or tenements of the king, or 
other lord, for a certain yearly rt'nt. 

Cowell. 

The gross uf the hourngh is surveved together 
In the b('ginning of the C(umtv ; hut theie are 
ionie other particular bun^ngt fheieot, mentioned 
under the titles ol particulai nun’s iiossessions, 

• ihfli ’s ( >ngin of Mankmd. 

Bu'rgamot. 71. s. [bergamotte. Fr.] 

1 . A species of pear. , 

2. A kind of perfume. 

Bu'rganet. 7t. s. [from hnrginoie, 
Bu'rgonet. J Fr.] A kind of helmet. 

Up<»n his liead his glistering burganet, 

Tlie wliuli was wrought by wondorous device. 

And curiously eiigraven, lie did fit. 

S))cnitei''s Muiopotmos. 
Iliis day I’ll \sear aloft my burgontt, 

Ev’n toatiright line with the view thereof. Shah. 

I was page to a tuotman, carrviiig after him his 
pike and hrngiuut. Hakt n ill on Provtdaurc. 

BUliGEO IS, n. s. [hourgeoh^ Fr.] 

1, A citizen ; a burgess. 

It is a repuhlick itself, under the protection of 
the eight ancient cantons. 'J'herc arc in it an liuii- 
dred hurgeou, and about a tliousaml souls. 

Addison on Italy. 

2. A type rf a particular sort, probably 
called so from him who first used it ; as. 

Laugh where we must, be candid where 
>ve can, 

But \ indicate the ways of God to man. 

Pope. 

Bu rgess, 7i. s. [bourgeois, Fr.] 

1. A citizen ; a freeman of a city or cor- 
porate t<wii. 

2. A representative of a town corporate. 

The whole case was dispersed hy tlie knights of 

shirCM, and burgesses of towns, ilirough all the 
veins of the land. Wotton. 

BUKGll. n. s. [See Burrow.] A cor- 
porate town or burrow. 

Many towns in Coniwal, when 1 1 ley were first 
allowed to seiul burgesses U) the paih inient, Imre 
aiiollx r pioportion to Loudon than now ; for 
sc\er.i! of these send two burgesses, whereas 
Lmdoh it'-clt sends l)ut four. (h'aunt. 


B u a 

Bu'rgher. n. s. [from burgh.] One 
who has a right to certain privileges in 
this or that place. Locke. 

It irks me. the poor dappled fools, 

Being native hurghersot this desart city, 

Should in their own coniines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

Shakesp, As you like it. 
After the multitude of the common p^ple w as 
dismissed, and the chief of the burgkm sent for, 
the imperious letter waa read before the Unter 
sort of citizens. Knollcs. 

Bu'rghership. n. a. [from burgher. 

The privilege of a burgher, 
Bu'romaster. See Burgomaster. 
Bu'rglar. n. s. One guilty of the crime 
of house-breaking. 

B'LRGLARY. w, s. [from burg a house, 
and la7'7'on a thief.] 

In the natural sigiiificatiun, is nothing but the 
robbing (»f a house ; but,^ as U is a term of art, 
our common lawyers rcHtrain it to robbing a house 
by night, or breaking in with an intent to rob, or 
to do some other feioiu. The like oUcncc, com- 
mitted by day, they call house -robbing, by a 
peculiar name. Cowell. 

\\ bat sa\ you, father? Burglary is but a venial 
sin among soldiers. Dryden s Spanish Friar. 

Bu rgomaster, n. s. [from burg and 
master.] One employed in the govern- 
ment of a city. 

Tliey chuse tbeir councils and burgomasters out 
of the hurgeois, as in the other governments of 
Swit/erland. Addisim. 

Buuii, is a tower; and, from a de- 
fence or protection : so Cwcfiburh is a 
woman ready to as.sist ; Cuthb7tr, emi- 
nent for assi stance. Gibson *s Ca m deii . 

Bu'rial, n.s. [Irom To htirp .] 

1 . The act of burying ; sepulture ; inter- 
ment. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 

Shake^ijt. 

Sec mv wealthy Andrew dock’d in sand, 

Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kiss her burial. .Shakisp. Merck, (tf f'etitcc. 

Vour body I soucht, and, had 1 found, 
Dc.sigii’d for butial in ^ our native ground. 

iJrydrns JEncid. 

2. The act of placing any thing under 
earth or water. 

VVe have great lakes, both salt and fresh ; we 
use them t»»r burials of .s<jnie natural bodie.s ; foi 
we find n ditfercnce of things buried in earth, and 
things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church service for funerals. 

Tilt* oflice of the church is jierformed hyMhe 
parishpriest, at the lime uf interment, if not pro- 
nibitecTunto {>ersons excommunicated, and laying 
violent hands on themselves, by a ruhrick of the 
Imrial service. Aylijff's Fattrgon. 

Bulkier, n. s. [from burp,] lie that 
buries ; he that performs the act of in- 
terment. 

liCt one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in ail bosoms, that, each heart being set 
On bloody course.s, the rude scene ma\ end, 

And darkness be the hurkr of the ilea’d. 

Shahsp. Urn. IV. 

BU'RINK n. s. [French.] A graving 
tool ; a graver. 

Wit is like the graver's Jjmrtne upon copper, or 
the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave ami 
indent the characters, that they can never he de- 
faced. Government of tin Tongue. 

To Burl. v. a. To dress clotii as fullcr.s 
do. Dirt. 

Bu'rlace. n. 8. [corruptly written for 
burddais,] A sort of grape. 


BUR 

BURLE'SQUE. a^. [Fr. from burlarr, 
Ital. to jest.] Jocular ; tending to raise 
laught^ by unnatural or unsuitable lan- 
guage or images. 

Homer, in his character of Vulcan and Ther- 
sites, in his story of Mars and Venus, in Iii.s be- 
haviour of Irus, and in other passages, has been 
observed to have lapsed into tlie burlesque charac- 
ter, and to have departed from that seiiou.s ah, 
esseutial to the magnificence of anepick poem. 

Addisnn, 

Burle'sque. fi. s. Ludicrous language 
or ideas ; ridicule. 

When a man lays out a twelvemonth on tlie 
spots in the sun, however noble his speculations 
may be, they are very ant to fall into burlesaue. 

Addison on Ancient Medals. 

To Burlf/sque. r. a. [from the adjec- 
tive.] To turn to ridicule. 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a 
modern swineherd ^ if not, it is an evidence that 
Kumeus was a man of consequence ; otherwise 
Homer would burlesque his own poetry. 

Ihwme's I>!oie$ on the Odyssey. 

Bu'rliness. n.s, [from burlp.] Bulk; 
bluster. 

BURLY, adj. [Jtinius has no etyino- 
I Skinner imagines it to come from 
boorlike, clownish,] Great of stature ; 
great of size ; bulky ; tumid. 

Steel, if thou turn Ihine edge, or cut not out 
the burly boned clown in chines of beef, ere tlioii 
sleep in thy sheath, I beseech Jove, that thou 
iiiiu ’st be turn’d into hobnails. Shakes]). 

It was the orator’s own burly w’ay of iioiiseii.se. 

Cou U y. 

Away with all your rarthagiuian stale, 

Let vampiish’d flamiibal without doois wait, 

Tot) burly and too big to pass luy narrow gate. 

JJrydcn. 

Her husband being a very burly man,‘ she 
thought it would be less trouble for her to bring 
away little (hij>id. Addison. 

To BURN. V. a. preterite and participle 
bu7'nvd, or burnt, [bepnan, Saxon.] 

1. To consume with fire. 

They burnt Jericho w ilh fire. Joshua 

J’he lire buruttli the w ood. Psalms. 

Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to 6iini 
His odious oireriiigs. Milton. 

That where she ftd his amorous desires 
With soft complaints, and felt his hottest fires. 
There other il.imes might >\aste his earthly part, 
And bum his limbs \shere love had biirn’d his 
heart. Drydi n 

A fleshy evcresccnrc , becoming exceeding haifl, 
is supposed to demaml extirpation, by buruiug 
away the induration, or anq'utating. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat. 

Haml for hand, foot for foot, burning (or hum- 
tag, wound for wound, stripe for strij)e 

Fioilus, xxi. 2.5. 

3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by 
drying or scorcliing. 

() ih.it T roulil hut weep, to vent my passion ' 
But this dry sorrov\ burn.s u]i all my tears, llryd. 

To Burn. r. n. 

1. 'Fo be on fire; to be kindled. 

A lire devoiireth before them, and behind them 
a flame bunutli , the land is as the garden of Hdeii 
before them, ami behind them u desolate wilder- 
ness ./tW. 

'riie mount Imr/icd with fire. EjihIiis. 

() < oward conseienre, how dost thou atllicl me ’ 
'J’lie light burii^ blue. Is it not duud midnight ^ 
Cold fearful drops sland on my trembling flesh. 

SI take 9]). 

2. To shine ; to sparkle. 

The barge she sat in, like u burnish’d throne, 
Brunt on the water. Shakesp. 
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Oh prince ! oh wherefore bum your eyes ? and 
why 

j^S ynur sweet temper turn’d to fury ? Bmve. 

f. To he inflamed with passion or desire. 

When 1 burnt in desire to question them far- 
ther, they made themselves air, into which they 
vanished. ^ ^ Shakesp. 

Tranio, I hum, I pine, I pcrisli, Tranio, 

If I achieve not this young ni(»dcst girl ! Shahesj). 

In Raleigh murk tficir ev’ry glory mix’d ; 
lUIeigh, the scourge of Spain, whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero burned. Thoms. 

4 . To act with destructive violence ; used 
of the passions. 

Shall thy wrath burn like fire ? ^ Psalms. 

5. ^I'o be in a state of destructive commo- 
tion. 

The nations bleed where’er her steps slie turns. 
The groan still deepens, and the combat burns. 

Pope. 

6. It is used particularly of love. 

She burns, she raves, she dies, ’tis true ; 

Rut burns, and raves, and dies, for you. Addison. 

Burn. w. s, [from the verb.] A hurt 
caused fire. 

We see the phlegm of vitriol is a very cfTectual 
remedy against burns. lioqli'. 

Bu'RNER. w. «. [from ftiirn.] A person 
that burns any thing. 

BlfRNET. w. s. [pimpinelia, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

llie even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
The freckled cowsli]), bumet, and green cloVer. 

Shakesp. 

Bu'rning. w. s. [from burn.'] Fire ; 
flame ; state of inflammation. 

The mind surely, of itself, can feel none of the 
burnings of a fever. South. 

In rupiid burnings, or on dry, to dwell. 

Is all the sad variety of hell. Drifden. 

Burning, adj. [from tlic particijde.] 
Vehement; powerful. 

These things sling him 

So venomously, that hurutug sliame detains him 
From his C’ori'lelia, ShuUsp 

I had a glimjise of him ; luit he shot l>y me 
Like a young hound upon a burning scent. Vnjd. 

Bu'rning-GUASS. n. s. [from burninp^ 
and glass, ^ A glas.s which collects the 
rays of‘ the sun into a narrow coinj)ass, 
and so increases their force. 

The. appetite of her eye <ii 1 .seem to scorch me 
up like uhurning-gitiss. Shakesv. 

Love is of the nature of a hurnins-gluss, which, 
kept still in one place, hreth ; changed often, j 
it dotli nothing. Suckling. 

0 diadem, thou centre of amliilion, 

Where all its dilferent lines are reconcil’d. 

As if thou wert the burning-glass of glory ! Dr^d. 

To BURNISH, t'. a. [burnir, Fr.] To 
polish : to give a gloss to. 

Mislike me not for my complexion. 

The shadow’d livery the burnish'd sun, 

To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shuk. 

Make a plate of them, and burnish it us they do 
iron. Jiaron. 

I’he frame of burnish'd steel, that cast a glare 
From far, and seem’d to thaw the freezing uir. 

Ihpdcn, 

To Bu'rnish. tJ. n. To grow bright or 
glossy. 

1 ve seen a snake in liuniaii form. 

All stain’d with iiifatiiv and vice, 
lA*np from the dunghill in a ttire, 

Burnish, and imike a gaudy sliow', 

Rccoine o gen’ral, peer, aiid beau. Swifl. 

To Bu rnish, r. w. [of uncertain ctymo- 
logy.] grow ; to spread out. 

This tbc\cnnld do, while Saturn fill’d the throne. 
Ere .luiio burnish'd, or \oung Jove was grown. 

Drydvn. 
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To shoot, and spread, and burnish into man. 

ayr u • i Vruden. 

Mrs. Friinley’s great belly she may lace down 
before, hut it fmmuhes on her liip.s. Congreve. 

Burnisher, n. s, [from burnish.] 

1. The person tliat burnishes or polishes. 

2 , Tlie tool with which bookbinders give 
a gloss to the leaves of books ; it is com- 
monly a dog's tooth set in a stick. 

Burnt, part id p. pass, of burn : applied 
to liquors, it means made hot. 

T find it very dithcult to know. 

Who, to refresh ih’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret first, or Naples biscuit gave. King. 

Burk. n.s. The lobe or lap of the ear. Diet. 

Burr Pump. [In a ship ] A pump by the 
side of a ship, into which a staff seven 
or ci^ht feet long is put, liaving a burr 
or knob of wood at the end, which is 
drawn up by a rope fastened to the mid- 
dle of it : called also ahilge^pump.Jfarr. 

\W VIM Afy Pipe. [With surgeons.] An in- 
strument or vessel used to keep corrod- 
ing powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. 

Harris. 

Bu'rueL. n .s. A sort of pear, otherwise 
called the red butter pear, from its 
smooth, delicious, and soft pulp. PhilL 

Bu'RRKL/Vy. n. s. [from hourreler, Fr. to 
execute, to torture.] An insect, called 
also oxfli/, gadbee, or breeze. Did. 

Bu'rukl Shot, [from hourreler, to exe- 
cute, and shot.] In gunnery, small bul- 
lets, nails, stones, pieces of old iron, Ac. 
put into ca.scs,to be discharged out of the 
ordnance; a sort of case-shot, flarris. 

Bi RRoCK, n. s. A small wear or dam, 
where wheels are laid in a river for 
c aching of fi.sh. Phillips. 

Burrow, Bicrg, Burg, Burgh, n.s. 
[derived from the Saxon, bupj, bypj, a 
city, tower, or castle. Hibson's Camden.] 

1, A corporate town, that is not a city, 

but such as sends burgesses to the parlia- 
ment. All places that, in former days, 
were called boroughs, were such as were 
fenced or fortified. Cowell. 

King of ICiigiaiul shall Ihou be proeluim’d 
In ev’ry hnnoiv, as wo pass uhing. Shakesp. 

Rossi'ssioii of land was the original right of elec 
tioii among the oomiiiuiib ; and burrows w oie on- 
tilled to hit, a.s they wore poi»scsi>od of certain tracts. 

Tem}de. 

2 , The holes made in the mnd by conies. 

When Ihey hball see his cresi up again, and the 
man in blood, they wdll out of their burrows, like 
conies uftei rain, and revel all with him. Shahsp. 

7b Burrow, v.n, [from the noun.] To 
make holes in the ground; to mine, as 
conics or rabbits. 

Some strew s.and among their corn, whie) they 
say, ]»revents mice and rats burrowing in ii ; be- 
cause of its falling into their ears. Mortimer. 

liitlle Miuises would form, and burrow iindi r- 
iieatli. Sharp. 

Bu'rsar. n. s. [bursarius, Lat.] 

1 . The treasurer of a college. 

2. Students sent as exhibitioners to the 
universities in Scotland by eacli presby- 
tery, from whom they have a small 
)’early allowance tor four years. 

Burse. [beurse, Fr. bursa, Lat. a 
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purse ; or from ht/rsa. Lat. the exchange 
of Carthage.] An exchange where mer- 
chants meet, and shops are kept; so call- 
ed, because the si;gn of the purse was 
anciently set over such a place. The 
exchange in tbe Strand was termed liri- 
tain’s Burse by James I. Phillips. 
To BURST, r. n. 1 burst ; 1 have burst, 
or burst en. [bupptan, Sax.] 

I . To break, or fly open ; to suffer a vio- 
lent disruption. 

So shall thy barns be filled with plenty, and tliy 
presses shall burst out with new wine. Prou.in. id. 
It is ready to burst like new bottles. Job. 

’fh’ egg, that soon 

Bursting with kindly rnptuie, forth disclos’d 
The callow young. Milton. 

•2. To fly asunder. 

JS et 1 mil thankful ; if my heart were great, 
’Twoiihl burst at this. Shakesp. 

3. To break away ; to spring. 

Von hurst, ah cruel ! from my arms, 

And swittly shoot ahmg the Mall, 

Or s»»ftly tilidc by the canal. Pope. 

4. 'To come suddenly. 

A resolved villain, 

U hose bowels suddenly burst out ; the king 
Yet speaks, and perridvi’iiture may recover. 67iak 
If the worlds 

In worlds inrlos’d should on his senses burst. 

He would abhorrent turn. Thomson, 

5. To come with violence. 

Well didst thou,Richard, to suppress thy voice ; 
For had the passions of thy heart hurst out, 

1 fear we should h.i\c seen decypher’d there 
More ranc’iiuis spite. Shakesp. 

W here is the notable passage over the river Ku- 
])hrates,/)»r.s/iag out by the vallies of the mountain 
Antitaunis ; from whence the plains of Mes<»po- 
taiiiia, tlien part of the Persian kingdom, iH'gin to 
open theinselv(*s. ^ Knollet. 

Young spring protrudc.s the fcurrt ing gems. 

Thomson. 

6. To begi n tin action violently or suddenly. 

She hurst into tears, and wTung her hands. 

Arbuthnot* 

To Burst, v. a. To break suddenly; to 
make a quick and violent disruption. 

My breast I’ll burst witli straining of my cou- 
rage, 

And fiom my shoulders crack my arms asunder, 
Rut 1 will cliaslisc this high-minded strumpet. 

Snaketp. 

He fasten’d on my neck, and bellow’d out, 

As if he would burst heav’n. Shakesp. 

1 will break his y^ke from oflf thy neck, and 
will burst thy h-nurs ^ Jer. xxx. 0. 

Mose^ sahli also. the fountains of the great abyss 
were burst aMindcr, tt) make the deluge ; and what 
means this abyss, and the/iurs/?n^of it, if restrain- 
ed to Judea whata])pearance is there r»f this dis- 
ruption there. Burnet's Theory. 

If the juices of an animal body weie, so as by 
the mixture of the opposites, to cause an ebullition, 
they would hurst the vessels. Arbuthnot. 

Burst, w. s. [from the verb.] A sudden 
disruption ; a sudden and violent action 
of any kind. 

Since I was man, 

Such sheids of fire, such burst of horrid thunder. 
Such groans of roaring wind'and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakc^’ 

Down they came, and drfl» ' 

TIu wh<)le roof after them, witli byrstot timnder, 
T'^pon the heads of all. Milton. 

Imprison’d fires, in tiMiclose dungeons jient ; 
Roar to get loooe* aiKl struggle for a vent; 

Fating their vr*y, and undermining all, 

Till mth U mighty bant whole mountains full. 

Addison. 

BtlRST. \particip.adj. [from iiwr^L] 
Bu'rstkn. j DiscoKcd with a hernia, or 
f rupture. 24 1 
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Bu'ustenness. w. [from Ift/rs/,] A 
rupture, or hernia. 
nv'RSTWORT. n. s. [from bf/rs/ and /ror/ ; 
herniaria, Lat,] An herb ^j^ood a^^aiirst 
ruptures. Diet. 

Burt. n,s. A flat fish of the turbot kind. 
To Bu rthen, v.n. 1 
Burthen, n.s. j 


See JUkden. 


Sacrcul to rldiculo liis wlioli* litV Iciip;, 

And tlic sad hurthm of ‘lOiiic jijrrn •'Ojii;. Pope. , 

Bi/rton. w. a*. [Inasliip.j A small tac- 
kle to be fastened any where at pleasure^ | 
consistinj^ of two sin^jlc pullies, for lioist- 
ing small things in or out. Phillips. | 

Bu'ry. n. a. [from bupj, Sax.] A dwell- 
ing-place; a termination still added to j 
the names of several places ; as, Alder- 
manburtf, St. Ed/rptud's Burp ; some- 
times wntteii birp. Phillips. 

Bu ry. 7i. s. [wrrupted from boron p;h.\ 

It is his natun‘ to dig hiupelf htnirs, as tho 
coiK’V doth; nhich he doth ^rr\ gicat coli - 
rilv/ (•rtw. 

To bURY. r. a. [bypijean, Saxon.] 

1 . To inter ; to put into a grave, 

\\ hen lie lies along, 

After your way his tale nroiioune’d, shiill bury 
His reasons with liis Inxly. SfuAesp, 

2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies 

of sepulture. 

Slave ’ thou hast slain me ’ 

If ever thou wilt thiise, bury ni> body. Shah’sp. 

If ^ou have kindness left, (here see me laid ; 

To biiry derontly the injur'd maid. 

Is ail the favour. IValler. j 


3. To conceal ; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat, 

And bury all, wfneh yet distinctly ranges, 

Jji lieaps and piles of ruin. Shakesp. 

4. To place one thing within another. 

A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antonv ; it was dnided 
Between her heart and lips ; she render’d life, 
Thv name so bury'd in her. Shakesj). 

Bu'rying-place. fi . 8 . A place appoint- 
ed for the sepulture* of dead bodies 

'I’lie ]>lart was fi)rmerlv a ehureh*j ard, and has 
still srseral marks in it of gruxes and burymg- 
pUiC(x. Spectator. 

BUSH' 71. s. Ibois, French.] 


1. A thick .slinib. 

Eft through the tliick ihex heard one rud<*l \ rush, 
"With noi'-e whereof, he from his lofty steed 
J)oxxn f« il to ground, and ercjil into a hush. 

To hidt his cowaid head from (H ing drtad 

Fairy Quei n. 

The poller and exaeter of tees, justihes the rc- 
seiuiiiance of the courts of )ustice to the bush, 
w hereunto while (he sheen Hies for defence from 
the xxcatiicr, he is sure to lose pari of the fh ece. 

Bacons Essays. 

Her heart xxas that strange bush, whose sacred 
fire 

Religion did not consume, but inspire 

Such pietx , so t haste use ofGod’.s day 

That what we turn’d to feast, she turn’d to pray 

iJonne. 


With such a care, 

AffltMulMnn their stalks we tear. 

When wc would still prefer them new, 

Anti fresh as on the biish they grew. Waller . 
The saoied ground 

Shall weeds and pois’nous j^ants refuse to bear ; 
Each common bush shall ^rian roses wear. Dryd. 

2» A bough of a tree nxed up at a door, 
to shew that liquors are sold there. 

If it be true lliat good wine needs no hujih, *ti.s 
(rue that a gopd play needs no efiiloguc. ShafM. 

To Bukh. r. n. [&om the noun.] To 
grow thick. 


The roses bnshit^ round 
About her glow’d, half stooping to support 
Each flower <»f tender stalk. Milton. 

A gushing fountain broke 
Around it, and nboTe, for ever green, 

’I’lie hushing ahiers formed a shady scene. 

Pope's Odystey* 

Bu'shel. n.s. \hois8€au,Tr» hmMus, 
low Lat.] 

L A measure containing eight gallons; a 
strike. 

His reasons arc ns two grains of wheat hid in 
tw<» bivshcU of chaff; you shall seek all day ere 
you find them ; and when you have them,They 
are not worth the search. Shakesp. 

2. It is used, in common language, inde- 
finitely for a large quantity. 

The woHliies of antiquity bought the rarest 
pictures with bmheh of gold, without counting Ihe 
weight or the tjuiiiber of pieces. Drydrn. 

8. Bushels of a cart-wheel. Irons within 
the hole of the nave, to preserve it from 
wearing, [from bouche, Fr. a mouth.] 

Diet. 

Bu'shtness. n. s, [from bushy.'] The 
quality of being bushy. 

Bu'shment. n. s. [from hush.] A thick- 
et ; a cluster of bushes. 

I’rinces thought how they might discharge the 
earth of xx'oods, briar>, bushments, and waters, to 
make it more habitable and fertile. Balcigh. 

Bl ' shy. adj. [from bush.] 

1. Thick; full of small branches, not 
high, 

1 he gentle shepherd sat beside a spring. 

All in the shadow of a bushy brier. Spenser. 

Generally the cutting itway of boughs and 
suckers, at the root ana body, doth make free.s 
grow high ; and, contrariwise, the polling and 
cutting of the top, make Uicm s]>reud and grow 
bu.shy. Baron. 

2. Thick like a bush. 

Statues of this god, with a thick beard, 

are still many of them extant in Rome, j^ddison. 

3. Full of bushes. 

The kids with pleasure browse the bu.shy plain ; 
The show’rs arc grateful to tlie swelling grAiu. 

Dryden. 

Bu'stless. adj, [fromfew^^.] At leisure; 
without business; unemployed. 

The sweet tiiouglits do even refresh w} labour, 
M<»st busihss when 1 do it. Shakesp. 

Bu'sily. adj, [from busy,] 

1. >Vith an air of importance; witli an 
air of liiury. 

2. Curiously; importunately. 

Or if loo busily they will en<|uire 
Into a victory which we disdain. 

Then let them know the Belgian.H did retire 
Before the patron saint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 

Bu'siness. 71. 5. [from 

1. Employment; multiph’city of affairs. 

Must business thee from hence removj* 

Oh ! that’s the worst disease of love. Donne. 

2. An affair. In tliis sense it lias the 
plural. 

Bestow 

Your needful counsel to our businesses. 

Which crave the instant use. Shakesp. 

3. The subject of business ; the affair or 
object that engages the care. 

You arc so much the business of nur souls, that 
while you are in sight we can neither look nor 
tliink on any else ; there are no eyes for oth<*r 
beauties. ^ Dryden. 

I'he great business of the sense.s being to take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the oody. J^cke. 

4. Serious engar;ement : in opposition to 
trivial transactions. 

I 1 never knew one, who made it his business to 


lash the faults of other writers, that Was 'not guilty 
of greater himself. A^usn. 

He had business enough upon his faandi^adjl 
was only a poet by accident. Prior, 

When diversion is made the business and study 
of life, though the actions chosen be in themselvei 
innocent, the excess will render them crimbial. 

'Jtfifers. 

5. Right of action. 

What business has a tortoise among the clouds ? 

VEstmnge, 

6. A point ; a matter of question ; some- 
thing to be examined or considered. 

Fitness to govern, is a perplexed business ; soiBn 
men, some nations, excel in the otic ability, some 
in the other. Bacon. 

7. Something to be transacted. 

They were fur from the Zidonians, and had no 
husineis xxilh any one. Judges. 

8. Something required to be done. 

To tiiose people that dwell under or near ths 
equator, this spring would be most pestilent : as 
for those countries that are nearer the poles, in 
which nuriiher are our oxvn,and the most consider- 
at»Jc nations of the world, a pei|>etual spring will 
nf)t do their ; (hey must have longer days, 
a nearer approach of the sun. Bentley, 

0* To do one*s business. To kill, destroy, 
or ruin him. 

Busk. n,s, [busque, Fr.] A piece of steel 
or whalebone, worn by women to 
strengthen their stays. 

Off with that happy husk, which 1 envy, 

That still can be and .still can stand so nieh.Donng. 

Buskin, n, s, [broseken, Dutch,] 

1. A kind of half boot; a shoe which 
comes to the midleg. 

I'he fool was dre^s(*tl in a short pair of velve.t 
hu.skhis ; in some places open, to shew the fairness 
of the skin. Sidney, 

Soiiieliines Diana he her lakes to be, 

But missel h hoxx' and shafts, and buskins to lier 
knee. Spenser. 

There is a kind of riistiritv in nil those pompous 
verses ; somewhat of a holiday shepherd strutting 
in iiis cocnirv Aas/.ni.v. Dryden. 

2. A kind of high shoe worn by the an- 
cient actors of tragedy, to raise their sta- 
ture. 

Great FU trher nexer trends in Imskinsherr, 

No greater Jorisoii dares in .socks appear. Vryd, 

In her best liehl the comic muse appears, 
\Mienshe with lioriow’d jiridc the budtin wears- 

Smtih, 

Bu'skinei). [from buskin.] Dressed 
in buskins. 

Or XX hat, though rare, of later age. 

Ennobled iiath the hushn'd stage '' Milton 

Here, arm’d xvith .silver bow.s, in early dawn. 
Her buskin d virgins trac’d (he dewy lawn. Pope. 

Bu'sky. adj. [written more properly oy 
A Jilt on, bosky. See Bosky. Woody ; 

shaded with woods : overgrown with 
trees. 

How hloodilv the sun begins to peer 
A hove 3 on hud^y hill ! Shakesfs. 

BUSS. 71. 8, [(^«5, tlie mouth Irish ; 

bouchc, Fr.] 

1. A kiss; a salute with tlie lips. 

Thou dost give me flattering /mws.— By my 
troth, 1 kiss thee with a most constant heart. 

Shakesv. 

Some .squire perhaps you take delight to rack. 
Who visits xxith agiin, presents xxith birds, 

’J’hen gixesa smackini: hus.s. Pope. 

2. A boat for fishing, German.] 

If the king would enter toxx arils building sm h a 
miiijberof boats and basses, us each conijniny could 
easily manage, it xx'ould be an encouragement both 
of honour and advantage. Tcmpic. 

To Bl Kss. v.a. [from the noun.] Tokiae; 
to salute with the lips. 

242 
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Yonder wall*, that partly front your town, 
Yond towers, whose wanton tops do btiss the 
clouds, 

Must kiss their feet. SJiakeiip. 

Go to them with tliis bonnet in tliy hand. 

Thy knee humng tins stones ; for in such business, 
Action is eloquence. Shuhesp. 

Bust. ». s. [busto, Ital.] A statue, re- 
presenting a man to his breast. 

Agrippa, or Caliuula, is a conimoii coin, but a 
very extraordinary l>ast ; and a Tiberius a rare 
coin, but a common bust. Addison 07i Italy. 

Ambition sigh’d : she found it vain to trust 
The faithless column, and the eruinblingftust./'u^c. 

Bu'stard. n. s. [bistarde, Fr.] A wild 
turkey. 

His sacrifices were plicnicopters, peacocks, bus- 
tardt, turkeys, pheasunts j and all these were daily 
offered. HakiudU. 

To Bu'stle. ». w. [of uncertain ctymo- 
logy ; perhaps from hu8y»’\ To be busy; 
to stir, to be active. 

Come, hustle, bastle— caparison my horse. Shak. 

God take king Edward to his mercy, 

And leave the world for me to hustle in. Shakesp, 

Sir Henry Vane was a busy and bustlinfr inan, 
who had credit enough to do his business in all 
places. Clarendon. 

A poor abject worm, 

Uliat crawl’d awhile upon a hustling world, 

And now am trampled to my dust again. 

Southeme. 

Ye sov’rcign lords, wlio sit like grmds in state, 
Awing the world, and bustling to be great ! i 

Granville. 

Bu'stle. n. s. [from the verb.] A tu- 
mult; a hurry; a combustion. 

Wisdom’s self. 

Oft seeks to swt*et retired solitude : 

She plumes her feathers, and I<'lsgrow her wings, 

H'liat in the various hustle ot resort 

Were all to(» rufiled. Milton. 

I’his is the creature that pretends to knowle(l:;e, 
and that makes sueli a noise and hustle for (M»i- 
iiions. Gran idle. 

Such a doetrine nimb* a stMu^e hustle and dis- 
turbance in the world, wln< It tlien safe waiiii and 
easy in a fiee enjovmciil of itien lusts Snuih. 

H the cotnit luni I'leni a j»oL of ale aflei 

it, all would lia\e been well, wilhonl aiu < f this 
hustle. Spretntor. 

Bu'stler. n.fi. [l\o\n hustle ] An active 
stirring man. 

BIJ'SY. adj, [bypjian. Sax.] It is pro- 

nounced as hisst/, ur 

1 . Employed with eanu i>ttic>s. 

My niiiilieijs sends > m word tb.it she is husy, 
and cannot roiiie Shalusjt. 

2. Bubtling ; active ; nnahlling. 

The next tlnni^wliieb sin >\ ikin^' looks upon, 
On n.culdlin^ luonkex . oi on tntsu .ipe, 

She shall puisne it with the soul ol loxe. Shakesp. 

Tlins/n/M/ pow'ris w«)ikitu:da\ and ini;lit ; 

For when the otitwaid si-nses rest do lake, 

A tliou'.aml dream fantastical and bKbt. 

With llntiei ini; wings, do kceji her still awake. 

Duiies. 

The eoming •'pring would first appear, 

And all tins place with lo-es strow, 

K busy feet would let them grow. IVuHer. 

AH written since that time, seem to have little 
more than events we aie glad to know , or the con- 
troversy of Opinions, w lierein the /n/fy world has 
been so nutcli ciiiplo\(‘d. Temple. 

Religious motives' and instincts arc so fiinrt/ in 
the heart of every reasonable creature, that no 
man would hope to govern a society, without re- 
gard to those priori j lies. Addison. 

$, Troublesome ; vexatiously importunate 
or intensive. 

The Christians sometimes valiantly receiving 
the enemy, and sometime.s charging them again, 
repulsed 'the proud enemv, still busy with tliem. 

Knolles's History the 'Turks. 

To Bu'sy, r, a. [from the noun,] To em- 
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ploy; to engage; to make or keep 
bu.sy. 

He ill great passion all this while did dwell. 
More busying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what she did tell. 

fairy Que(n. 

The pleasure which I took at my friend’s plea- 
sure lierein, idly busied me thus to expre.ss the 
sanm. _ Carew^s Survey. 

Re it ihy course to busy giddy minds 
With foreign quarrels. Shakesji. 

Wliile they were busUd to lay the foundations, 
their buildings were overthrown W ancurthquakis 
and many thousands of the .Tews were over- 
whelmed. llalcigh. 

The points which busied the devotion of the 
first ages, and the curiosity of the latter. 

Decay of Piety 

The ideas it is busied about, should he natural 
and congenial ones, which it had in itself. Locke. 

The learning and disputes of the schools have 
h<*en mucli busied about geuu.s and .species. Locke. 

For the rest, it must he owned, he docs not 
busy himself by entering deep into any party, hut 
rather .spends his time in acts of hospitality .haii/t. 

Bu'sybody. v,s. [from busy and ood^,] 
A vain, meddling, fantastical person. 

Going from house to house, tatlers and busy- 
bodies arc tlie canker and rust of idleness, as idle- 
ness is the rust of time. Taylor. 

Busybodies and iiitcrmeddlers are a dangerous 
sort of people to have to do withal. L' Estrange. 

She IS well acquainted with all the fnvounte 
.servants, hiisyh(>f/ifA,dependant.s,and poor relations, 
of all pcr.soiis of condition in the whole town. 

Spectator. 

I BUT. conjunct [bute, butan, Saxon.] 

1 1. Except. 

An emission of iinmatcnate virtues wc are u 

[ little doubtful to propound, it is so proiligious : hut 
tliat it is so constantly avouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods ! but perjur’d J.y con 
Who can inspire such storms of rage, hut Lycoii 
Where has my sword left one so black, but JAcon ^ 

omith. 

"^'our poem hath been printed, and wc have no 
ohjiM’lioii hut the obscurity of several passages, by 
oui ignorance in fads and persons. Suft. 

2. Except that ; unless ; bad it not been 
that: in tbi<; sense wc now write bul 
that. Sec sense 1 1 . 

And but infirmity. 

Which waits upon worn times, hath something 
SI i/’d 

His viisli’d ability, lie had himself 

’J’iu' laud^ and w'alers measur’d. Shakesj\ 

3. Yet; nevertheless. It sometimes only 
enf()rc(*s t/rt 

1 hen Jet him speak, and any that shall stand 
without shfill heat his voice plainly; hut yet made 
exin’un* sharp and exile, like the voice of puppets . 
and xct the articulate suund.s of the words will 
nut In* confounded. _ Bacon. 

Our wants are m.uiy , and grievous to be horn, 
but quite of another khid. Swift, 

4. The particle whicli introduces the mi- 
nor of a syllogism ; now. 

If there be a liberty and possibility for a man 
to kill liimself to-day, then it is not absohueix 
necessary that lie shall live to-iuorrow ; but there 
is such a* liberty, tlierefore no such necessitv. 

Branihall agaiml Hobbes. 

God w’ill one time or another make a ditferciicc 
between the good and the evil. But there is little 
or no liilferenre made in this world ; therefore 
there must he another world, wherein this diff er- 
ence shall he made. R at/s’s Logick. 

5. Only ; nothing more than. 

If my offence he of such mortal kind. 

That not my service past, or prewnt sorrows, 

Can ransom me into his love again ; 

But to know so, must be inj' wnefit. Skakesp. 

What nymph so rare, hi.s Voice hut hears, 

Will Ikj my rival, though she have but ears. 

BenJonson. 

No, Aufcngzebe, you merit all my hcar^ , 
And I’m too noble bid to give a part. Dryden, 


BUT 

Bid hut men consider the true notion of God, 
he would appear to be full of goodness. Tillalson. 

If wviU) but put virtue and vice in equal cir- 
cuinstattcc.s, the advaiitagi's of ease and pIrasurR 
will be found to he on the side of religion. 

Ihc niischirfs or harms that come by plav, in- 
adxertency, or ignorHiice. are not at all, oi hut vciy 
gently, to he taken notice of. I^ockecn Kdueatioii. 

If A rc*ader examines Horaces Art of Poetr> , lie 
will find hut very few piecepls in it, which he m.iv 
not meet with in Aristotle. Addison. 

Prepar’d 1 stand ; he was but horn to try 
The lot of man, to suffer and to die. Pove. 

(]. Than. ^ 

'('he full moon was no sooner up and sliininn in 
all its hrightne.ss, but he opened the gate of jVu.i- 
dise. ^ ^ (htardian. 

7. But that ; without this consequence that. 

Frosts that constrain the ground 
Do seldom their usurping power withdraw, 

But raging floods |»ur.sue their liasty hand. Dryd. 

8. Otherwise than that. 

It cannot be but nature hath .some director, of 
iiifiiiite power, to guide licr in all her ways. 

Hooker. 

Who shall believe, 

But you misuse the reverence of your place ?Shak. 

9. Not more than ; even. 

A genius so elevated and unconfmed a.s Mr. 
Cow ley’s, wa.s 6ut necessary to make I'indar .speak 
English. Dryden. 

Beroe hut now 1 left ; whom, pin’d with pain, 
Her age and anguish from these rites detain. 

Dryden. 

It is evident, in the instance I gave but now, t l»e 
consciousness went along. Locke. 

10. By any otlier means than. 

Out of that will 1 cause those of Cyprus to mu- 
tiny : whose (jualificntiuns shall come into no true 
taste again, ]>ut hy transplanting of Cas.siu. Shak. 

1 1 . If it were not for this ; tliat ; if it 
were not that. Obsolete. 

Relieve me, I'd rather liave lost my purse 
Full of Crusades. And but my nobfe Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such ha.scne5s 
As jealous creatines are, it were enough 
To put him to ill-fliinking. Shakesp. 

1 lu'ie do give thee tlmt with all my heart, 
Which, hut thou hast already, with all my heart 
1 would k(*ep from tlice. Shakesp, 

12 However; howbeit; a word of indc- 
tcnniniite connexon, 

I do not doulit but 1 have been to blame ; 

But, If) pursue the end for whiih 1 came, 

Tnite jour '‘ulqcct.s first, then let us go 

And pour their common rage uium the foe. Dryd. 

13. It is u.scd after no doubt, no question, 
and such words, and signifies the same 
with that. It sometimes is joined with 
that. 

They made no account, hut that the navy should 
bo absolutely master of tiie seas. ^ Bacon. 

I fancieil to injself a kind of ease in the change 

of the paiovx'sni ; never suspecting hut that tne 
huniour would have* wasted it.self. Dryden. 

There is no question hut liie king of Spain will 
reform niobt of the abuses. Addison. 

14. That. This seems no proper sense in 
this place. 

II is not therefore impossible I ma\ alter tlie 

comjilexion of my play, to restore niy self into the 
goon graces of my fair criticks. Dryden. 

13. Otherwise than. Obsolete. 

1 should sill 

To think hut nobly of my grand &takesp. 

1(). A particle by which the meaning of 
tiie foregoing sentence is bounded or re- 
strained ; only, 

I’hus fights Ulysses, thus his fame extends ; 
Aforoddabh f man, but to his friends. Dryden. 

IT, A plurticle of objection ; yet it may 
be objected : it has sometimes^e/ with it. 

But yet. Madam— 

1 do uot like but yet ; it does allay 
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BUT BUT BUT 


The good precedence ; fie upon but yet ! 

But yet U «s « jay lour, to bring forth 

Some monstrous malefactor. Shakesp. 

Must file lieuTl then have been formed and con- 
stituted before the blood was in being-’ But here 
a^ain, the substance of the heart itself is most cer- 
tainly made and nourished by the bhiod, Hhicli 
is conveyed to it by the coronary ar'eries. Bnitleu. 

18. Jiut for ; without ; had not thi*^ been. 

Hash man, forbear \ but for some unbelief. 

My joy had been as fatal as my grief. U'aUcr, 
Her head uas bare, 

Butfir her native ornament of Iwnr, 

Which in a simj>le knot was tied above. Dryden, 

When the fair boy receiv’d the gift ()f right, 
And» but for mischief, you had died for spite. 

Vryden. 

BUT. ft. [bottf, Fr.] A boundary. 

But, ifl ask you what Iniean by tliat word, you 
will answer, 1 mean lhi>< or that tlniig, you cannot 
tell which ; but if I join it with the words in con- 
struction and sense, as, but i will not, a but of 
wine, hut and boundary, the ram will hut, shoot 
at hut, the meaning of it will be us ready to you 
as any other word. Holder. 

But. w. s, [In sea language.] Tlie end of 
any plank which joins to anotlier on the 
outside of a ship, under water. IlaiTts, 
But- END. n,.\\ [from and rnrf.] The 
blunt end of any thing; the end upon 
which it rests. 

The reserve t»f foot galled their f(»of with seve- 
ral vollies, and then tell on them with the hut-end.*^ 
of their iuusk«’ts. C'lanudon. 

'I’liy weapon was a good one when I wielded it, 
but the but-rud remains in my bands. Arhutlmot. 

Some of the soUliers acco'iflingly pushed them 
forwards, with the hul-cnds of their pikes, into ni\ 
reach. Swift. 

BUTCHER, n. s [boucher, Fr.] 

1 . One that kills aiiiinal.s to .sell their flesh. 

The shepherd and llu* butchtr both may look 
upon one sbeej) with jileasing conceits. Sidney. 

ilence he learnt tin* biitcha 's mile, 
liow to cut your tliro<it and smile ; 

Like a butcher, doom’d for life. 

In his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 

2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Ihmour and renown are bestowed on coiupie- 

ror>, who, for the most pail, aie hut the great 
butchers of mankind. iMtchc. 

To BiJ TCHKH. V. a. [from the noun ] To 
kill; tomurder. 

In sutlVrinu thus thy brother to he slaughter’d, 
Thou shew’st the naked pathway to th\ life, 
'leaching stern inuider how to butcher thee. Shak. 

L'neharilatii V vitli me have you dealt, 

And shuuielulfy In 30U my hopes aie butcher'd. 

Shakesp. 

'riie jioison and the dagger are at hand to but- 
cher a neio, when the poet wants hrahi.s to save 
liini. Drydcn. 

Bu'tcukrs-broom, or Kneeholly. 

n. M. [rusem, Lat.] ! 

Tiic roots are sometiiiies used in medicine, and 
the gt<*en shouts arc cut and hound into bundles, 
and Mthl lu the butchers, who ii.se it as besoms to 
swwp their blocks ; from whence it bad the name 
lif butch rh-hr<hun Miller. 

Butch F.RI.I NESS, ns, [from butcher It/,] 
A brutal, cruel, savage, butcherly man- 
ner. 

Bv'tcherly. adj, [from butcher,] Cruel ; 
bloody ; grossly and clumsily barbarous. 

There is a way which, brought into schools, 
would take away tfais butcherly fear in making of 
Latin. Asclum, 

What stratagems, how fell, how butcherlu. 

Tins deadly quarrel daily doth beget! Skaketp. 

Bu'tchery. n.s, [from butcher,] 

1. The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, so ignorant in modem butchery, 
has cut up half an hundred heroes, and quartered 
five or SIX miserable lovers, in every tragedy he 
tuu written. Pope. 


'2. Miirdor; cruelty; slaughter. 

If thou rl< light to view tliy heinous deeds, 
Behold this patron of thy butchet ies. Shakc^. 

The buirhery, and the* breach of hospitality, is 
representeil in tliis fable under the mask of friend- 
5 »h>P* V Estrange. 

fan ht a son to .soft remorse incite, 

W lioni g.iols, and blood, and butchery delight ? 

Dryden. 

3. The place where animals are killed ; 
wliere blood is shed. 

I'hwre is no place, this house is but a butchery ; 
A bhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shakesp. 

lUJ'TLEll. n, s, [bouti liter, Fr. hoteler, 
or hotiUer, old English, from bottle ; he 
that is employed in the care of Iwittling li- 
quors.] A servant in a family employed 
in furnishing the table. 

JituU'i'i forgot to bring up llieir boor lime cnouith. 

Suifl 

Bu'TLERAfK. n,s. [from but Icr.] The 
duty upon wines imported, claimed by 
the king’s butler. 

Tiiose oidinarv finances are casual or uneertaiu, 
as 1*0 the e.schea*t.H, the customs, butlcrage, and im- , 
post. Jlacim. j 

Butlership. n.s, [from butler.] The, 
office of a butler. | 

Bu'tment. n,s. [aboutementy Vr,] Tliat 
part of the arch which joins it to the 1 
ujiright pier. ' 

t he .supporters or hutments of the said arch can- 
not sutler so much violence, us in the precedent 
flat posture Tl otUm. 

Bu tshaft. n. s. [from but and shaft.] 
An arrow. 

The blind hoy’s hutbhaft. Shakesp. 

BUTT, ft.s, [butyVr,] 

1. The place on which the mark to be 
sliot at is placed. 

He rails on Bacchus and propounds the prize ; 
I'lie groom hi^ fellow groom at buttt defies, 

And bends his bow, and levels v»ith his eyes. Dry 

2. The point at which the endeavour is 
directed. 

Be nut afraid though you do see me we.vpou’d ; 
Here i.s my journey’s end, here is my butt, 

'I'lie very *sea-niarlt of my journey’s end. Sltulc%p. 

3. I'hc object of aim ; the thing against 
which any attack is directed. 

The papists were the most common- place, and 
tiie butt against whom all the arrows were di- 
rected. Clarendon. 

4. A man upon whom the company break 
their jests. 

I jiluyed a sentence or two at niy butt, whirli 1 
thought very smart, when my ilt genius suggested 
to him such a reply as got all the laughtei on his 
side. SpcctaUrr. 

5. A blow given by a homed animal. 

6’, A stroke given in fencing. 

If disputes arise 

Among the champioiiH for the prize ; 

To prove who gave the fairer huM, 

John shews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Prior. 

Butt. n. s. [butx. Sax.] A vessel ; a bar- 
rel containing one hundred and twenty - 
six gallons of wine ; a butt contains one 
hundred and eight gallons of beer ; and 
from fifteen to twenty-two hundred 
weight, is a butt of currants. 

I esca|>cd upon a butt of sack, which the sailors 
licaved overboard. Shakesp. 

To Butt. r. a. [botten, Dutch.] To 
strike with the head* 

Como, leave your tear* ; a brief farcwel : the 
bca.st j 

With many heads butU mo away. Shakesp, I 


Nor wars are soon, 

Unless upon the croon, 

Two harmless lambs are hutting one the other. 

Wdian. 

A sii<)w-whitc steer, before thy altar led, 

Butts with his threatoiiing brows, and bclInwinB 
starubs, DrydensJEneia, 

A ram will butt with his head tiiough he bo 
brimglii up tame, and never saw tliat manner of 
fichting. Bay. 

BUTTER, fi. s. [burcepe, Saxon ; bui^ 
rum, Lat.] 

1. An hnctuous substance made by agi- 
tating the cream of milk, till tlie oil se- 
parates from the whey. 

And he took buttcrumi milk, and the calf which 
ho had ilrosscd, and sot before them. Gen.xviii.8. 

2. Hut ter of antimony, A chemical pre- 
paration, made by uniting the acid spi- 
rits of sublimate corrosive with regulus 
of antimony. It is a great caustick, 

Harris, 

3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and sub- 

limate corrasive. This preparation con- 
tiimtdly emits fumes. Harris^ 

To Bu tter v, a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To smear, or oil, with butter, 

’Twas her brother, that, in pure kindness to his 
liorse, buttered his hay. Shakesp, 

Words butter no parsnips. I4 Estrange, 

2. To increase the stakes every throw, or 
every game ; a cant word among game- 
sters. 

It iv a fine simile in one of Mr. Congreve’s pro- 
logues, which conqmres u writer to a buttering 
gamester, that st.ikts all his v\ inning upon one 
east ; so that if he loses the last llirow, ho is sura 
to 1)0 undone. Addisofi. 

Br rTKRHi MIL n, $. A fowl ; the same 
with bittern, 

Bi TTKRnuR. n.s. [petasibs, Lat.] A 
plant used in medicine, and grows wild 
in great plenty by the sides of ditches. 

Miller 

Bu TTKRn.ovvF.u. n. s, A yellow flower, 
with which the fields abound in the 
month of May. 

l.<*i woodn, instead of butt nfloirrs, appear; 

And inea<ls,inslrud of daisies, hemlock m'ar.Gai^ 

Bu tterfly, n. s, [hurreppleje, Sax'] 
A beautiful insect, so named because it 
first appears in the beginning of tlie sca- 
8tm fnr butter. 

Eftsoons that damsrl, by her heavenly might, 
Slu* turned into a winged batterfiy, 

In the wide air to make her wuiid’fing flight. Spens. 

Fell old tales and laugh 
At gilded butterjiics \ and hear poor rogues 
'Falk of court news. Shakc^* 

And so befel, that as he cast his eye 
Among the coiwortson ubutterjiy, 
lie saw false Reynard. Drydsn. 

'Fhat which seems to be a powder upon the 
wings r)f a buttertiy, is an innumerable company 
of extreme small feathcis, not to be disceruca 
without a microscope. Grets. 

Bl'tterls. n. s. An instrument of steel 
set in a wooden handle, used in paring 
the loot, or cutting the hoof, of a horse* 
Farrier*$ Dict> 
Bu'ttermilk. n, s, [from butter and 
milk.] The whey that is separated from 
the cream wlien butter is made. 

A young man, fallen into an ulcerous consuinU' 
tioii, devoted himself to buttermilk, by whicli sora 
diet he recovered. Harvey. 

The scurvy of mariners is cured by acids, as 
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fiults, lemons oranges, bultermUk; and alkaline 
spirits hurt them. Arbuthmit 

Bu'tterprint. w. ft* [from butter and 
print'] A piece of carved wood, used 
to mark butter. 

A butterprintf in which were engraven figures 
of all sorts and sizes, applied to the lump of but- 
ter, left on it the figure. 

Bu'tteRTOoth. n, s, [from butter and 
tooth.] The great broad foreteeth. 
Bu'tterwoman. n.8. [from butter and 
woman.] A woman that sells butter. 

Tongue, I must put you into a hutterwomanb 
mouth, and buy myself another of Bajazet’s mute, 
if you prattle me into these perils. Shakexp. 

Butterwort. n. s. A plant: the same 
with sanicle, 

BlfTTERY. adj, [from butter.] Having 
the appearance or qualities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick 
humours tlmn its buttery ])arts. Harrei/- 

The best oils, thickened by mid, have a white 
colour ; and milk itself has its whiteness from the 
caseous fibres, and its buttery oil. Flayer, 

Bu'TTERY. n. s. [from butler ; or, ac- 
cording to Skinner, from bouter, Fr. to 
place or lay up.] The room where pro- 
\ isions are laid up. 

Oo, sirrah, take them to the buttery, 

And give them friendly welcome every onc.Shak. 

All that need a cool and fresh temper, as cellars, 
pantries, and butteries, to theiioilh. IVotton. 

My guts ne’er suffer’d from a college-cook, 

My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. 

Bramston. 

Bu'ttock. n. s. [supposed, by Skinner, 
to come from aboutir, Fr. ; inserted b)’ 
Junius without etymology.] The rump ; 
the part near the tail. 

Jt IS like a barber’s chair, that fits all huttoch.<^. 

>>hiiktsn 

Such as were not able to sla y thenis* !\es, should 
be liohl n uj) by others oi iiiore streiiglh, riding 
IhOuihI them upon the ha/ZocAs of tlic horse hnollcs 
'I’he tail »)f a fov was in \ei made tor ihc hut 
torksof an ape. /-’/ i>li unit's tuhU\. 

BUTTON, n.s. \bottwn, WeUh; bouton, 
Fr.] 

1. A catch, or small ball, by which llie 
dress of man is fastened. 

Pray you, undo iliis butlon. Sfiukcip. 

I mention tlioM oiuaiin ut^, Im ciuse of the sim- 
plicity of the sliapc, want oi oriiaments, finttens, 
loops, gold and silver lace, they must have heeii 
cheapei than ours. Arhnihuot 

2. Any knob or ball fastened to a smaller 
b(Kly. 

We fastened to the maiblc certain wiies, and a 
button. Boyle 

Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this tlow’r,' 
Suckled, and elieer’d w itli aii , and .sun, and show’r; 
Soft on the paper luff its leases 1 spread. 

Bright with the gilded button tijit its head. Pope. 

3. The bud tif a plant. 

Tlie canker galls the infants of the spnng, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos'd. Siakesp. 

Bu'tton. n. 8. [eehinus marinus.] The 
ijca urchin, which is a kind of crabfish 
with prickles instead of feet. Ainsw, 
To Bu'tton. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dress ; to clothe. 

One whose hard heart is butUm*d up with »t-eel. 

SKakespearc. 

He gave his legs, arras, and breast to his ordi- 
n^ servant, to button and dress him. Wotton. 

2. To fasten with buttons ; as, he buttons 
his coat. 

Bu'ttonhole. n.s. [from button and 


BUY 

hole.] The loop in which the button of j 
the clothes is caught. 

Let nic take you a buttonhole lower. Shaketp, 
Til please the maids of lionour, if I can : 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man.^ 

J will my skill in buttonholes display, 

And brag, liow oft 1 sliift me cv’ry day. Bramston. 

BUTTRESS, n. s. [from aboutir, Fr.] 

1 . A prop ; a wall built to support ano- 
ther wall, and standing out. 

No jutting frize 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but thi.s bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procrcant cradle. 

Shakesp. 

Fruit trees, set upon a wall against tlie sun, be- 
tween elbows or buttresses of stone, ripen more 
tlmn upon a plain wall. Bacon. 

But we inhabit a weak city here, 

W hicli buttresses and props but scarcely bear. Bryd. 

2. A prop ; a support. 

It will concern us to examine the force of this 
plea, which our adversaries are still setting up 
against us, as the ground pillar and buttress m the 


good old cause of iiouconfbnnity. South. 

To Bu'ttress, V. a. [from the noun.] 
To prop ; to support. 

Bu'twink. n. 8. The name of a bird. 

Diet. 

Butyra'ckous. adj. [hufprum, Lat. 
butter.] Having the qualities of butter. 

Chjyle has the same principles as milk ; a vis- 
cicliiy from the caseous parts, and an oiliness from 
the Uuiyraceous parts. Flayer. 

Bu'tyrous. adj. [Irntyrum, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the properties of butter. 

Its oily red part is from the hutyrous parts of 
ehv U’. Flayer. 

Bl [l)uef um. Sax. from bujan 

to bend. It originally signified ob(- 
dient ; as, John deTrevisa, a clergyman, 
tells his patron, tliat he is obedient and 
buxom to all his commands. In an old 
form of marriage, used before the re- 
formation, the bride promised to be ohe- 
diiiii and buxom in bed and at board \ 
from which expression, not well under- 
stood its present meaning seems to be 
derived.] 

1. Clbedieut; obsequious. 

He did tread down anti disgrace all the English, 
and sal up Hiul counteiiauce the Irish ; thinking 
thereby to make them more tractable and buxom 
to bis govcniinent. hpenser. 

He, with broad sails, 

W innow ’d the huioni air. Milton. 

2. (jay; lively; brisk. 

I’m bom 

Again a fresh child of the buxom room, 

Hcii of the sun’s first beams. Crashauf. 

Zephyr, with Aurora playing. 

As he met her once u may ing, 

I ill'd her witli tliec, a daughter fair, ^ 

So budom, blithe, and debonnair. Milton. 

Sturdy swains, 

In clean array, for rustick dance prepare, 

Mixt with the buiotn damsels hand in hand. 

Philips, 

3. Wanton ; jolly. 

Almighty Jove descends, and pours 
Into his biLxom bride Ris fruitful show’rs. Dryden. 

She feign’d tlic rites of Bacchus ! cry’d aloud. 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow’d, Dryden, j 

Bu'xomly. adv. [from 6ifxom.] Wan- 
tonly ; amorously. 

Bu'xomness. n.8. [from ftua’om,] Wan- 
tonness; amorousness. 

To BUY. V. a. preter. I bought ; I have 
bought, [bicjcan. Sax.] 


BUZ 

1. To purchase; to acquire by paying a 
price ; to obtain for money, or something 
equivalent ; to procure by sale, not gift 
or thert. 

They must buy up no corn growing within 
twelve miles of Oeiievd, that so the filling of thejir 
magazines may not prejudici- their market. 

Addison. 

2. To procure some advantage by some- 
thing that deserves it, or at some price. 

I have bought. 

Golden opinions from all »orts of people. Shakesp 
Pent to linger 

But witli a grain a day, 1 would not buy 
I’heir mercy at the price of one fair word. Shah. 
Plcasure with pruise, and danger they would 
buy. 

And with a foe that would not only fly'. Denham. 

3. To regulate by money : in this sense it 
has particles annexed. 

You, and all tlie kings of Christendom, 

Are led so grossly by this meddling [iricst. 
Dreading the curse that luoney may buy out. 

Shakesp. 

^ What pitiful tilings are power, rbetorick, ojr 
riches, when they would terrify, dissuade, or buy 
conscience * South. 

To Buy. v. n. To treat about a purchase. 

Iwill buy with you, sell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and so following. Shakesp. 

Buy'er. n.s. [from To buy.] He that 
buys; a purchaser. 

When a piece of art Is set before us, let the first 
caution be, not to ask who made it, lest the fama 
of the author do captivate the fancy of the fiuv«r. 

iVottom. 

To BUZZ. r. n. [bizzen, Tcut to growl. 
Junius.] 

1 . To hum ; to make a noise like bees, 
flies, or wasps. 

And all the chain) or filled was with flies, 

Wlii( h buzzed all about, and made such sound, 
Tiiat they encumber’d all men’s cars and eyes. 
Like many s\s arms of bees assembled round. 

fipcnscr. 

There be more w'asps that huzi about his nose, 
ill make this sling the sijouer. Shakesp. 

For still the flowers ready stand. 

One huzzas round about, 

One lights, one tastes, gets in, gets out. Suckling. 

\\ hat thouuh no bees arcmiid your cradle flew. 
Nor on ywiir lips distill’d their golden dew, 

Yet have we oft discover’d, in their stead, 

A swarm of drones that hizz'd about your head. 

Pope. 

We join, like flies and wasps, in bussing about 
wit. Sxotfi. 

2. To whisper; to prate to. 

There is such confusion in my pow’rs. 

As, after some oration fairly spoke 
By a belovfd prince, tliere doth appear 
Among the buzzing multitude. Shakesp. 

3. To sound heavy and low. 

Herewith arose a buzzing noise among them, 
as if It had been the rustling sound of the sea afai 
off. Hayward. 

To Buzz. r. a. To wliisper; to spread 
secretly. 

W here doth the world thrust forth a vanity. 
That is not quickly bust'd into his ears ? Shah. 

1 will buzz abroad sucli prophecies. 

That Edward shall be fearful of his liijpt Skakmp. 

Did y ou not hear 
A buzzing of n separation 

Bet w ecu the king and Catherine ? Shakesp. 

They might buzz and whisper it one to another, 
and, tacitly withdrawing from the presence of ihe 
apostles, they then lift tlicir voices, and noise 
itabdut the city, Bentley. 

Buzz. n. 8. [from the verb.] A hum ; a 
whisper ; a talk. 
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Th^ hive of a cify or kiiigdom is in bc«.t con- 
dltioi) when there it» least nuisc or buzz iu it. 

Bac 

Where I found the whole outward room in a 
bti» of politicks. Addison 

Bu'zzard. n,s, Fr.] 

L A degenerate or mean species of hawk, 

More pity that the eagle shouhl he mail’d, 
While kites mi6 buzzards ]»rc\ ntlibeit \. Shah, 
The noble hutsard e^ vr pleas’d me best ; 

Of small renown, ’lis true: for, not to lye, 

We call him but a hauk by courtesy. Drydai, 

2. A blockhead ; a dunce. 

Those blind buzzards, u ho, in late years, of w il- 
ful malieiouMiess, would neither learn theiuseUes, 
nor could teach others, any thing at all. Aschum 

Bu'zzer. w. s, [from buzz,] A secret 
whi.s}>erer. 

Her brother is in secret come from France, 

And wants not buzzers to infest his ear 
With petulant speecho.s of his father's death. 

Shakefp. 

BY. pnp, [bi, bi^, Saxon.] 

1. It notes tile ^ent. 

The Moor is with child by you, I>auiicelot, 

Shakesp 

The grammar of a language in sometimes to In 
carefully studied by a grown man. Ijk'Ki 

Beatfi 's what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
Sought hv the wretch, and vanquish'd hi/ the brave 

Garth, 

2. It notes the instrument, and is com- 
monly used after a verb neuter, where 
with would be put after an active ; as 
he killed her with a sword ; she died bp 
a sword. 

But by Pclides’ arms when Hector fell, 

He chose Xneas, and he chose as well. Dryden. 

S, It notes the cause of any effect, 

I view, by no presumption Jed, 

Your revels of the night Panitt. 

By w’oe the soul to daring action steals, 

By woe in plaintlcss patience it excels. S<tivic;e, 

4 . It notes tfie means by which any thing 
is performed, or obtained. 

You must think, if wc give you any thing, sve 
hop »e to pain fcu/ you Shakisp, 

Happier ’ haa it sutfic'd him to have known 
Good by itself, and evil not at all. Milton, 

The heart knows that by itself, winch nothing 
in the world beside' can give it any know ledge of. 

^luth, 

Vfc obtain the knowledge of a multitude of 
propositions by sensation and reflection. 

Watts's Logick, 

5. It shews the manner of an action. 

T have not patience : she consumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her fldse belief. 

SelAe her force, and bear her hence unheard 

J)rydcH 

'i’his sight had more weight with him, as by good 
luck not above two of that venerable body were 
fallen asleep. Addison. 

By chance, within a neighbouring brook. 

He saw his branching horns, and alter’tl look. 

Addison. 

6. It has a signification, noting the method 
in which any successive action is per- 
formed with regard to time or quantity. 

The best for you, is to re-examine the cause, 
and to try it even point by point, argument by ar- 
gument, with all the exactness you can. Ifooker 
Wc are not to slay all together, but to come by 
he stands, by ones, by twos, and by 
thfcei. Shukesp. 

He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by 
the name, as bepteasetll, though seldom the order i 
be inverted. Bacon, i 

I'he captains were obliged to break that piece 
of ordnance, and so by pieces to carry it away, 
(hat the enemy nhould not get so great *a tnoik 

Kndlrs 

Common prudence would direct me to take 
them all out, and examine them one by one. BoyU, 


B Y 

Others wfll soon take pattern and encourage- 
ment bv your building; and so house bt/ house, 
street hy street, there will at last be finished a 
magnificent city. inrratt. 

Explor’d her, limb by limb, and fear’d toniid 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. 

Drydni. 

ITnis year by year they pass, and day by nay, 
Till once, ’twas on the morn of chearful May, 

The V oung Emilia Dryden. 

I’ll ga/c for ever on thy godlike father, 
Transplrinting one hy one into my life 
His bright perfections, till I shine like him. 

Addison. 

Let (he blows be by pauses laid on. T,Afcke. 

7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 

Bullion will sell />v the ounce for six sliillings 
and five pence undipped money. L»c/c< . 

What wc take daily bu |>ounas, is at least of as 
much iiiiportanee as w hat wc take seldom, and 
only hy grains and spoonfuls. Arhulhnot. 

The north hy myriads pours her miglity sons ; 
Great nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Ituiis. 

Vopp. 

8. At, or in ; noting place : it is now per- 

haps only used before the words sca^ or 
wv/fer, and land. This seems a remnant 
of a meaning now little known. By 

once expressed situation; as hp west^ 
westward. 

We see the great effecls of battles hy sea; the 
battle of Actium decided the empire of the world. 

Bacon. 

Arms, and tlie man, 1 sing; who, forc’d by 
fate, 

Expell’d .ind exil’d, left the Trojan shore ; 

JLiong Icibours both by sea and land be bore. Dryd. 

I would have fought by land, where 1 was 
stronger: 

You liinder’d it ; yet, when I fought at st*a. 
Forsook me fighting. Dryden. 

By land, by water, they renew tlicir charge. 

Pope. 

9. According to ; noting permission. 

Jt is lawful, both by the laws of nature and na- 
tions, and by the law divine, which is the perfec- 
tion of the other two. Bacon’s Ifoly Bar. 

10. According to; noting proof. 

The pieseiit, or like, system of the world rannot 
possibly have been eternal, by the first proposi- 
tion *, and, without God it could not naturally, 
nor fortuitously, emerge out of chaos, by the third 
proposition. Bentley. 

Inc faculty, or desire, being infinite, by the 
preceding pioposition, may contain or receive 
both these. Chryne 


1 1 . After ; according to ; noting imita- 
tion or conformity. 

The gospel gives us such laws, ns evf ry roan, 
that understands himself, would chose to five by. 

Tillotson. 

In the divisions I have made, I have endea- 
voured, the best I could, to govern myself hy the 
diversity of matter. Locke, 

This ship, by good luck, fell into tlieir hands at 
last, and served as a model to build others by. 

Arbuthnnt. 

12. From; noting ground of judgment, 
or comporison. 

Thus, by the musick, we may know, 

W’hen noble wits a hunting go 

Through groves that on Parnassus grow. Waller. 

By what lie has done, ||pfore the war in which 
he was engaged, we may ex|HJCt what he will d(» 
after a peace. ^ Dryden. 

I’he sf>n of Hercules he justly seems. 

By his broad .shoulders ana gigantick limbs. 

Dryden. 

Who is that stranger^ By his warlike port, 

His fierce demeanour, and erected look, 

I le’s of no vulgar note. Dryden, 

Judge the event 

By what iias pass’d. Dryden. 


B Y 

The punishment is not to be measured hy 
greatness or smallness of the matter, but by tlie 

3 ositiori it carries, and stands in, to that respect 
submission that is due to the father. LoehL 
Bi/your description of the town, I imagine it to 
lie under some great enchantment. Popt. 

By what I have always heard aud read, 1 tak# 
the strength of a nation——. Swift, 

13. It notes the sum of the difference 
tween two things compared. 

Meantime she stands provided of a Lalus, 
Mon* young and xigorous too by twenty sj^ings. 

* Dryden, 

Tier brother Rivers, ^ 

Ere this, lies sliorlcr by the head at Pomfret, ^ 

Rowe. 

B V giving the denomination to less quantities 
of silver hy one twentieth, you take from them 
their due. Loche* 

14. It notes co-operation. 

B}f Iicr he luul two children at one birth. Shah. 

15, For: noting continuance of time. 
Tliis sense is not now in use. 

Ferdinand and Isabt lia recovered the kingdom 
of Grenada from the Moors ; having been in poi- 
session thereof by the space of seven hundred 
years. Bacon, 

If). As soon as; nol later than: noting 
time. 

By this, the sons of (’onstanthic which fled, 
Ainbrisc and Uther, did rifu* years attain. 

Fairy Queen, 

Hector, hy the fiflli hour of the son, 

Will with a trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy, 
To-morrow morning call some knight to arms. 

Shakesp. 

He err’d not ; for, hy this, the heavenly bands 
Down from a sky of jasper lighted now 
In IVadisc. Milton. 

These have their cour.se to finish round the earth 
Bi/ morrow evening. Milton, 

The angelic guards ascended, mute and sad 
For man ; lor of liis state by this they knew. 

Milton, 

By that time a siege is carried on two or three 
days, 1 am altogether lost and bewildered in it. 

Addison. 

By this time the very foundation was removed. 

Swift, 

By the beginning of the fourth century from 
the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded so 
far as to accuse and fine the consuls. Swift. 

1 7. Beside : noting passage. 

Many beautiful places, standing along the sea 
shore, make the town appear longei than it is to 
those that sail by it. Addison, 

18. Beside; near to; in presence: noting 
proximity of place. 

So tliou luny’st say , the king lies hy a bt'ggar, 
if a beggar dwell near him ; or the church stands 
by thy tabour, if tliy tabour stand by the church. 

Shahetp. 

Here he comes himself ; 

If he be worth any man’s good voice, 

That good roan sit down by him. Ben Jonsam. 

A spacious^ plain, whereon 
\tVrc tents of various hue ; by some were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milum. 

Stay by me ; thou art resolute ami faithful ; 

I base employment worthy of ihy arm. Dryden. 

1 9. Before him.st'lf, hirsclf, or themselves, 
it notes the absence of all others. 

Sitting in some place, hyhumclj, let him trans- 
late into English bis former lesson. Asehaim. 

Solyiuan resolved to ussault the breach, after he 
bad, hyhumclf. in a rwelaiicholy mood, walked up 
and down in bis tent. Knollcs's Hist, (f (he Turks. 

I know not whether be will annex Ins discourse 
to bis appendix, or publish it by itself, or at all. 

ikn/lc. 

He will imagine, that the king and his minis- 
ters sat down and made them by t/icnutitcs, and 
llien scut them to their allies to sign. Sw^, 
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Moie pkiRs' 4 i to keep it till >their friends could 
(conie, 

Titan eat the sweetest bif thmulm nt home. Pape. 

90, At hand. 

lie kept then. some of the spirit by him, to ve- 
rify What he believes. Boyle. 

llie merchant is not forced to keep so much 
money by him, as in other places, where they have 
not such a supply. lacke. 

91 . It is the solemn form of swearin^r. 

His godhead I invoke, by him £ swear. Dryden. 

29. It is used in forms of adjuring, or ob- 
testing. 

Which, O ! avert by yon etheiial light, 

Which 1 have lost for this eternal night ; 

Or, if by dearer ties you may be won, 

By your dead sire, or by j our living bon. Dryden 
Now bi/ your joys on eaVth.your lu)])es in lieav’ii, 
O spare tiiis great, tins good, this aged king ' 

Dryden 

O cruel youth ! 

By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d soul, 
ByaW the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

O cease ! at Jea.st once more delude my &ono\^ s 

Smith. 

23. It signifies specification and particu- 


larity. 

Upbraiding heav’n, from vs hence liis lineage 
came, 

And cruel calls the gods, and cruel tliee, by name 

Dryden. 


24, By proxy of: noting substitution. 

The gods were said to feast witli Kthiojuans ; 

that is, they were present with them by their .sta- 
tues. Bioame. 

25. In the same direction with. 

They are also striated, or furrowed, by the 
length, and the sides curiously punched, or jirick- 
ed. Crew. 

By. adv, 

1. Near; at a small distance. 

And in it lie's the god of sleep ; 

And, snorting by 
We may descry 

I’he monsters of the deep. Dryden. 

2 . Beside; passing. 

1 did hear 

The galloping of horse. Who was 't came by ^ 

Shakisp. 

S. In presence. 

The same words in ray lady Uhiloelen’s mouth, 
as from one woman to aimther, so as there was no 
other body by, might have Imd a better grace. 

Sidney. 

I’ll not be by the while ; my liege, farewel • 
What will become hereof, there ’s none can tell, 

Shakesp. 

There while I sing, if gentle youth be by. 

That tunes my lute, and wmds 'thc strings so liigli. | 

Waller. 

Pris’ners and witnesses were waiting by ; 

These had been taught to swear, and those to die I 

Roscommon j 

You have put a principle into him, which w ill 
influence his actions when you are not by. Lockt. 

By and by. In a short time. 

He overtook Amphialiis, who had been staid 
here, and by and by called him to light witi) him 

Sidney. 

The noble knmht alighted by and by 
From lofty steed, and bad the lady stay. 

To see what end of fight should 'him wfall that 
day. Spender. 

^ ^ In the temple, by and by. with ns, 

Tlicse couples shall eternally be knit. Shakesp. 

O how this spring of love resemhleth 
1'h(' uncertain glory of an April day ; 

Which now shews all the beauty of the sun, 

And by and by a cloud lake.s all away. Shakesp. 

Now' a sensible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
sently a beast. ' Shak. Othello. 

By. n. s, [from the preposition.] Some- 
thing not the direct and immediate ob- 
ject of regard. 


tn tlni iinrtance, there a, upon the by, to be 
•noted, dhe percolation of the verjuice through the 
svood. Bacon. 

This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and 
anon, w ith a sheep ui private, by the by. 

UEsdrange. 

lienee we may understand, to add that upon 
the by, that it is not necessary. Boyle. 

So, while my lov’d revenge is full and high,* 

I’ll give you back your kingdom by the 

Dryden. 

By. In composition, implies something 
out of the direct way, and consequently 
some obscurity, as a hy-road ; something 
irregular, as a by-end \ or something 
collateral, as a by-concernment ; or pri- 
vate, as a by-law. This composition is 
used at pleasure, and will be understood 
by the examples following. 

By-coffeehou.sf.. n. s, A coffee-house 
in an obscure place. 

1 afterwards entered aby^cof^iehmise, tliat stood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
w ith a nonjuror. Adda>on. 

By-concernment. n,s. An affair which 
is not the main business. 

Our plays, besides the main design, have under- 
i j)lots, <»r by-concernmt nti>t m less considerable per- 
sons and intrigues, which are carried on with the 
I motion of the main plot. Dryden. 

By DEFKN dence. n.s. An appendage; 
something accidentally depending on 
anotliCT. 

These, 

And >our three motives to tlie battle, with 
1 know not how much more, should be demanded ; 
And all ihe other hy-dejiendencus, 

From chance to chance. Shahsp. 

By-1)KSIGn. n,s. An incidental purpose. 

And if she miss the mouse-trap lines, 

'riiey’ll serve for other by-designs, 

And make an artist understand 
To copy <mt htr seal or hand ; 

Or find void places in the paper, 

I'o steal in something to entrap her. Uudilnras. 

By-end. w. s. Private interest ; secret 
advantage. 

All peo])le that worsliip for fear, profit, or some 
other by-end, fall wdthin the intendment of this ’ 
fable. L'Estrange. 

By-gone, adj, [a Scotch word.] Past, 

Tell him, youTe sure 
All in Bohemia’s well ' this satisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim’d. Shakesp. 

As we Iiave a conceit of niofion coming, as well 
as hy-gonc ; so have we of time, which dependeth 
tliercupon. , Greic. 

By-interkst. n.s. Interest distinct from 
that of the publick. 

Various factions and parties, all aiming at hy- 
intercstj without any sincere regard to the pubfic 
good. Atierbury. 

By-law. n,s. 

By-laws are orders made in court-lccts, or court- 
bardiis, by common assent, for the goocl of those 
that make them, farther than the publick law 
binds. Coivcll. 

There was also a law, to restrain the by-laws 
and ordinances of corporations. nacon. 

In the beginning ot this record is inserted the 
law or institution ; to which arc added two by- 
laws, as a comment uj^on the general law. 

Adrfwon. 

By-matter. n.$. Something incidental. 

I knew one th.i!, when he wrote a letter, would 
put that wliitli v'as most material into tlie post- 
.srript, as if it hail been a by-matter. Bacon. 

By-name. w,.v. Aniek-namc; name of 
reproacli, or nccldental appellation. 


Robert, eldest son u> the CoiKliMVor, uiedafioil 
hose, and thereupon was hyroamed Caurt4ioie, 
and shewed first the use of Uiem to the English. 

Camden. 

By-past. Past; a of the 

Scotch dialect 

Wars, pestilences, and diseases, have not been 
fewer for these thcee hundred years by-past, than 
ever they had been since we liave bad records. 

CheynM. 

By-path. n. A private or obscure 
path. 

Heav’n knows, my son, 

By whoi by-paths, and indirect crook’d ways, 

1 got this crown. ‘ onakesp. 

By-respect, n, s. Private end or view. 

It may be that some, upon by-respects, find 
somewhat friendly usage in usance, at some of 
their hands. Carew. 

The archbishops and bishops, next under the 

king, have the government of the church : be not 
you the mean to prefer any to those places, for 
any by-respects, but only for their learning, cavi- 
ty, aiid worth. Bacon. 

Augustus, who was not altogether so good as he 
was wise, had some by-rc<ipects in the enacting of 
this law ; for to do any thing for nothing, was not 
his maxim. Dryden. 

By-road. n.s. An obscure unfrequented 
path. 

'I'hrough slippVy by-roads, dark and deep, 

I'liey often climb, and often crci p. Swift. 

By-room, w, s. A private room within 
another. 

[ I pr’^ thee, do thou stand in some fey-roam, while 

! I question my puny drawer to v^iatend he gave 

I thesiigrti. Shakesp. 

I By-speecu. n. s. An accidental or casual 

! speech, not directly relating to the 

point. 

When they come to allege what word and wliat 
law they meant, their common ordinary practice 
is to quote hy-speeches, in some historical narration 
or other, and to use them as if they were written 
in most exact form of law. Hooker. 

By-stander. n.s. A looker on; one 
unconcerned. 

She broke her feathers, and, falling to the 
ground, was taken up by the hy-Uanders. 

L'Estrange. 

The bystanders asked him, why he ran away, 
his bread being weight ^ Locke, 

By-street, n.s. An obscure street. 

The bioker here his spacious beaver wears. 
Upon his brow sit jealousies and cares ; 

Bent on some mortgage, to avoid rcproi^h. 

He seeks bystreets, and saves th’ expensive cemob. 

By- VIEW. n. s. Private sclf-intereated 
purpose. 

No by-vietos of his own sliall mislead him. 

Atterlmnf. 

By-walk, n. A private walk; not the 
m.ain road. 

He moves afterwards in by-walks, or under- 
plots, as diversions to the main design, lest it 
should grow tedious; though they are still natu- 
rally joined . Dryden. 

Tlie chief avenue ought to be the jgfMt iiD(iile 
and noble j but there should bo by-wHuks, to retire 
into sometimes, for ease and refitment. 

By-way. n. j. A private and obscure 
way. 

Night StMlths ore commonly driven in hy-u aus, 
and by blind fords, unused oruu^ but such hki . 

Spenser on lieu uot 
Other by-ways he himself betook, 

Where never footol liMUg wight did Head. 

Sfiewn 
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WJioIIv abttein or wed : thy bounteoas jU>r<i 
Allows thee olioioe of p«^; take no 
Bat gladly welcome what be doth afford ; 

Ifot grudging that thy lust hath bounds odd 
stays. Herbert. 

A servant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and 
no other apparent cause of esteem, is commonly 
thought but a 6y'U»y to close corruption. Bacon. 

Inis is wonderfully diverting to the understand- 
ing, thus to receive a precept, as it were, through 
a Kp*sMiSf, and to apprebeud an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. Adduon. 

By- WEST* otfo. Westward; to the west 
of. 


Wh^upoo grew that by-word, nsad bw the 
Irish, Uiat t^y dwelt the law, wQ^ dwelt 

beyond the river of the Bonow, Dotaei on Ireland* 

By-word. ii. a. A saying ; a proverb. 

Bashful Henry be deposM ; whose cowardice 
Hath made us oyHoordi to our enemies. Shaketp. 

1 knew a wise mui, that hod It for a hy-ward, 
when he saw men hasten to a conclusion, Stay a 
little, that we may make an end the sooner.Bocon. 

We are become a 6y-toord among the nations 
for our ridiculous feuds and animosmes. Addiun. 

It will be his lot often to look singular, in loose 
and licentious times, and to become a by-word 


ondaieproeehamoiigthemeiiof wR and pBea- 
itiie. Altereiiry. 

By'a*b. n. $. See Bias. ' 

Every inordinate lust is a hUsebyoiinpon met*# 
understandings, which naturally draws towards 
atbeUm. TiUeuim. 


Bye, or Bee, com iminediatdy from tho 
Saxon e. a dwelling. 

Oibion. 

By'zantine. See Bieaktinb. -By- 

zantine is the true orthography. 



CAB 


CAB 


CAB 


^ THE third letter of the aljdiabet, 
has two sounds ; one like k, as rtf//, 
clock, croft, coal, companion, ri/wei- 
form; the other as as Cgrsar, cessa- 
tion, cinder. It sounds like k before a, 
o, tf, or a consonant ; and like s, before 
e, if andy. 

Cab. n, s. pp] A Hdbrew measure, 
containing al^ut three pints English, 
or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 

CABAL, n. s, [cahahf Fr. nbiDp tx&dU 
tion.] 

1. The secret science of the Hebrew rab- 
bins. 

2. A body of men united in some close 
design. A cabal di&rs from a party, 
as from many, 

She often interposed her royal authority, to 
break the cabafa which were forming against her 
first ministers. Addison. 

3. Intrigue ; something less than conspi- 
racy. 

When each, by curs’d eabait of women, strove 
To draw th* indulgent king to partial Jove. Dryd. 

To Caba'l. V, ti. [cabaler, Fr.] To form 
dose intrigues; to intrigue; to unite 
in small parties. 

HU mournful friends, summon’d to take their 
leaves. 

Arc throng’d about hU couch, and sit in council : 
What those cabalUng captains mny design. 
Xgtoiily^veut, by being first iu action. Dryden. 

Cr BAXjI^* n. s. [from cabal,] One 
ikilled in tlto tractions of the Hebrews. 

Then Jove thui spdB^*^ with care and pain 
We form’d this name, reiiown’d in rhime. 

Not thine, immortal Neafgermaia ! 

Cost studious cabaluU more time. ^ 

CABALLfSTICAL. 1 [from cd||/.] 

Cabalu'stick. J Soroetlung that lias 
an occult meaning. 


The lettep are cabaltisticiUt and carry more in 
them than it is proper for tlie world to be ac- 
quainted Addtson. 

He (aught him to repeat tno rahallistick words, 
ill pronouncing of which the whole secret con- 
sisted. Spectator. 

Caba'LLEH. n. s. [from cabal,] lie that 
engages with others in close designs ; 
an intriguer. 

Factious and rich, bold at the council hoard ; 
But, cautious in the field, he slmnn’d the sword ; 
A close caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. Dryden. 

Ca'balline. adj, [ca6a//iniis,Lat.] Be- 
longing to a horse ; as, caballine aloes, 
or horse aloes. 

CABARET, n, $. [French.] A tavern. 

Suppose this servant, passing by some cabaret 
or tenuis-court where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, should stay with them, and drink or 
play away his money. BramkaU against Hobbes. 

CA'BBAGE. n.s, [cabus, Fr. brassica, 
lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are large, fieshy, and of a glaucous 
colour ; the fiowers consist of four leaves, which 
are succeeded by long tai^r pods, containing se- 
veral round acrid sec os. The species are, caiwase. \ 
Savoy cabbage. Broccoli. The canlijUnver, Inej 

> musk cabbage. Branching tree cabbage, from the j 
sea coast. Colewort. Perennial Alpine colewcrt. j 
Perfoliated wild cabbage, &lc. Miller. 

Cole cabbage, and coieworts, are soft and demul- 
cent, without any acidity; the jelly or juice of 
red cabbage, iiaked in an oven, and mixed with 
honey, is an excellent pectoral. ArbtUh. on Aim. 

ToCa'bbagb. V, n. To form a head; as, 
the plants begin to cabbage. 

To Ca'BBAGE. r. a. [a cant word among 

taiors.] To steal iu cutting clothes, 

Vour taylor. Instead of shreods, cabbages \%liole 
yards of cloth, Arfmthnot 

Cabbage tree. n. s. A q>ecie8 of ya/nt- 
free. 

It is veiy^ common in the Carlbbce islands. 

horf it growifto a prodigious height. The leaves 
of this tr c envrlo{>eeac)i oiher,so that those which 
are inclosed, being deprived of the air, are blanch- 


ed ; which is the part the iniiahitants cut for plolta 
for hats, and tlie young shoots are pickled : but 
whenever this part is cut out, the trees are de- 
stroy cd ; nor do they rise again from the old roots ; 
*.0 that there are very few trees left remaining near 
plantations. Mdkr. 

Ca'bbage-worm. n. s. An insect. 

CA BIN, fi.s. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welsh, 
a cottage.] 

1. A small room. 

So long in vecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his sensual desire. 

Till that with timely fruit her beljy swell’d, 

And bore a boy unto a savage sire. Spemer, 

2. A small chamber in a ship. 

Give thanks you have lived so long, and make 
yourself ready, in your cabin, for the mischance of 
the hour if it so happen. Shah^. 

Men may not expect the use of many cabins, 
and safety at once, in the sea service. Haleigh. 

The chessboard, we say, is in the same place it 
was, if it remain in the same part of the cabin, 
though the ship sails all the while. Locke. 

3. A cottage, or small house. 

Come from marble bow’rs, many times the gay 
harbour of anguish, 

Unto a silly cabin, though weak, yet stronger 
against woes. Sidnen, 

Neither should that odious custom be allowed, 
of flaying off the green surface of the ground, to 
cover their cabins, or make up their ditches. Swyit. 

4. A tent, or temporary habitation. 

Some of green boi^hs their slender cabins frame. 
Some lodged were lortosa’s streets about. 

Fahfat. 

To Ca'bin. r. n. [from the noun.] To 
live in a cabin. 

ril make you feed on berries and on roots, 

And feed on curds aud whey, and suck the gpat, 
And cabin in a cave. Snahesp. 

To Ca'bin. V. a. To confine in a cabin. 

Fleance is ’scap’d ; I had else been perfect, 

As broad and ge icral as the casing air ; 

But now I’m cabin'd, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in. 
To saucy doubts and fear. ShaJ^. 

Ca'binbd. a<tj. [from coitn.] Belonj^ 
to a cabin. 
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' tiMiiiaenam, on tho Indian itaep» 

IVom her cabin'd loophole peep. 

CABINET, n. s. [cabinet. Fr.] 

1. A closet ; a small room. 

At both corners of the farther side. let there 

be two delicate or rich cdiaTiets, daintilv paved 
richlY hanfrad, glaeed with crystalline glass, and 
. a ricn cupola in the midsti and all other elegancy 
tiiat may be thought on. Sacon, 

2. A hut or small bouse. 

Hearken awhile in the green cabinet, 

The laurel song of careful Colinet. ^^eraer. 

3. A private room in which consultations 
are held. 

You bejgan In the cabinet what you afterwards 
practised m the camp. Dryden. 

4. A set of boxes or drawers for curiosi- 
ties ; a private box. 

Who s^es a soul in such a body set, 
h^bt love the treasure for the cabinet. Ben Jonson 
1 ^ vain the workman shew'd his wit, 

With rings and hinges counterfeit. 

To make it seem, in tliis disguise, 

A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Sw^. 

5. Any place in which things of value 
are bidden. 

Thy breast hath ever been the cabinet. 

Where I have lock’d my secrets. Denham. 

We cannot discourse of the secret, but l)y de- 
scribing our duty ; but so much duty must needs 
open a cabinet of mysteries. Taylor. 

Ca'BINBT-COUNCIL. If. s. 

1. A council held in a private manner, 
with unusual privacy and confidence. 

The doctrine 01 Italy, and |iractice of France, 
in some kings times, hath introduced cabinet- 
counciU. Bacon. 

2. A select number of privy counsellors 
simposed to be particularly trusted. 

From the highest to the lowest it is universally 
read ; from the cabiuet-council to the nursiTy. 

Gay to Swift 

Ca'binet-makkr. n. s, [£rom cabinet 
and make,] One that makes small nice 
drawers or boxes. 

The root of an old white thorn will make very 
fine boxes and combs ; so that they would be of 
great use for the cabinet-makers, us well as»the 
turners, and others Mortimer. 

Ca'ble. n. 8, [cab/, W^elsh ; cabe/, Dutch.] 
The great rope of a ship to which the 
anchor is fa.stcne(J. 

What though the mast be now ])Iown overboard. 
The cable broke, tiie bolding anchor lost. 

And half our sailors swallow’d in the flood, 

Yet lives our ]iiloi still. Shakesp. 

'I'lie icnj^tli of tin* cable is the life of the ship in 
all extrcuntics ; and the rc.isoii is, bcCHiisc it makes 
so many bendings and waves, us tlie ship, riding 
ul that ietiglli, IS not aide to stretch it ; and no- 
iJiiiig breaks that is not stretched. Baleigh 

The cablcb crack ; the tailors fearful cries 
Ascend ; and sable night involves the skies. Dryd. 

C ALBURNS, n. 8, Small ropes used in 
ships. Diet. 

Ca'coa. See Chocolate nut. 
Cachk'ctical. I [from cachexj/,] 
Cache'ctick. ) Having an ill habit of| 
bocly ; shewing an ill habit 

\ oung and florid blood, rather than vapid and 
cachccttcaL ^ Arhutknot on Air. 

rhe crude chyle swims in the blood, and ap- 
pears as milk in the blood, of some persons who 
are cachectic. Flayer, 

CACHEXY, n, s, A general 

word to express a great variety of| 
sjrmptoms ; most commonly it denotes 
sudi a distemperature of the humours, 
as hinders nutrition, and weakens the 
vital and animal functions ; proceeding 
from weakness of the fibres^ and an 
VOL. I. 
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abuse of the nosvnatitrdsi and often 
from severe and acute disbmpers; 

Arbuthnot on Dkt^ 
Cachinna'tion. n. $. [ eachinnatid, 
Lat.] A loud laughter. Diet. 

Ca'ckerbl. ft. s. A fish, said to make 
those who eat it laxative. 

To CACKLE. V. it. [kaeckelen, Dutch.] 

1. To make a noise as a goose 

The nightingale, if she should sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a musician than the wreii.^ 

Or rob the Ilomati geese of all their glories, 

And save the state, by cackling to the torics.P^. 

2. Sometimes it is used for the noise or a 
hen. 

Tlie trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woeful cabling cry with horrour heard 
Of those dUtracied damsels in the yard. Dryden. 

3. To laugh ; to giggle. 

Nic grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was 
like tu\ill himself, and fell a frisking and danc- 
ing about the room. Arbuthnot. 

Cackle, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The voice of a goose or fowl. 

The silver goose before the shining gate 
There flew, and by her cackle sav’d the state. Dryd. 

2, To talk idly. 

Ca'ckler, n. 8, [from cackle,] 

1 . A fowl that cackles. 

2 . A tcltale : a tatler. 

Cacoohv'mical. 7 [from cacochy- 
Cacochy'mick. 3 f»y.] Having the 

humours corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only caco- 
chymick, to clarify nis blood with a laxative. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 
If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are 
apt to degenerate into very venomous and malig- 
nant abscesses. Wiseman. 

The ancient writers distinguished putrid fevers, 
by jnitrcfaction of blood, choler,^ melancholy, 
and phlegm ; and tins is to be explained by an ef- 
fervese.ence happening in a nurticulnr cacochymical 
hl(K)d. Flayer on the Humours. 

CACOCHY'MY. n, s. A de- 

pravation of the humours from a sound 
state, to what the physicians call by a 
general name of a cacochymy. Spots 
and discolorations of the skin, are signs 
of weak fibres ; for the lateral vessels, 
which lie out of the road of circulation, 
let gross humours pass, which could not, 
if the vessels had their due degree of 
stricture. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of 
its ill qualities to the hops, consisting of an acri- 
monious fiery nature, sets the blood, upon the 
least cacochymy, into an orgasmus. Harvey. 

Cacophony, n, s. A bad 

sound of words. 

These things shall lie by, till you come to carp 
at them, and alter riiimes, grammar, triplets, 
and cacophonies of all kinds. ’ Pope to Sv'ijt. 
To Cacu'minate. V. a. [cacumino. Lat.] 
To make sharper pyramidal. Diet, 
Cada'verous. adj. [cadaver^ Lat.j 
Having the appearance of a dead car. 
cass; naving we qualities of a deadi 
carcass. ' 

In vain do they scruple to approach the dead, | 
who livinjgly are codouerouj, for tear of any out- 
ward pollution, whose temper millutes them- 
selves. Brown's Vulm Erroun, 

The urine, long detahied in the bladder, as 
well as glass, wiU grow red, foetid, cadavermu, 
and alkafine. I'he case is the same with the sUg- 
nant waters of hydropical persons. 

Arbuthnot on Alimentt. 
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Ca'ddis. ft. s , [This word is used in Erst 
for the variegated clothes of the High- 
landers.] 

1. A kind of tape or ribbon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the raia- 
bow; Inkles, caddises, cambricks, lawns; why, 
he sings them over us if Uiey were gods and coo- 
desses. ^^^etp, 

2. A kind of worm or grub found m a 
case of straw. 

He loves the mayfly, wbie!i is bred of the cod- 
worm, or eaddii ; and these make the trout hold 
and lusty. Waltons Angler. 

Cade, adj. It is deduced, by Skinner, 
from cadeler, Fr. an old word, whicli 
signifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame ; 
soft; delicate ; as, a cade lamb, a lamb 
bred at home. 

To Cade, v, a, [from the noun.] To 
breed up in softness. 

Cade, n, s, [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We John Cade, so termed of onr supposed fa- 
ther.— Or rather of stealing a cwle of herrings. 

Shakeip, 

Soon us thy iiauor from the narrow cells 
Of close press’d husks is freed, thou must refrain 
Tliy thirsty soul ; let none persuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholesome, undigested cades,PhiUp§ 

Cade-worm. it. a. The same with caddie. 

1. Fall; state of sinking; decline. 

Now was the sun in western cadence low 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours. 
To fun the earth, now waked. Milton. 

2. The fall of the voice; sometimes the 
general modulation of the voice. 

riie sliding, in the close or cadence, hath an 
agreement with the flgure in rhetorick, which 
they call prwtcr expectatum ; for there is pleasure 
even in being deceived, Bacon. 

'J’liere be w<*rds not made with lungs, 
Sententious show Vs! O Jet them fall] 

I'heir cadence is rhetorical. Crashaw. 

3. Tlie flow of verses, or periods. 

The words, the versification, and all the other 
elegancies of sound, us cadences, and turns of words 
upon the thought, perform exactly the same office 
both in draniaUck and epick poetry. Dryden, 

'I'he cadency of one line must be a rule to that 
of the next ; as the sound of the former must slide 
gently into that which follows. Dryden, 

4. The tone or sound. 

Hollow rocks retain 

Tlic sound of blust’ring winds, which all night 
long 

Had rous'd the sea, now with hoarse cadent lull 
hea-f.iring men, o’ erwatched. Milton, 

He liath a confused remrmhrance of words 
since he left the unisersity; he hath lost half 
their meaning, and puts liieiu U>gether with no 
regard, except to their cadetice. Sw^, 

b. in horsemanship. 

Cadence is an t'qual measure or proportion which 
a horse observes in all his motions, when he is 
thoroughly m.iiiagcd. Fdirrier’s Diet. 

Ca'dent. adj. [cadens, Lat] Falling 
down, 

Cadr't. n. s. [cadet, Fr. pronounced 

The younger brother. 

2, 1 he youngest brother, y 

Joseph was the of the twelve, and 

David the elcventjin^i and the cadet oT Jesse. 

? Brown's Vulg Err, 

3. A the arm^, who serves in 

of a commission. 

QI^'okw. ft, a. A strow worm. See 
Caddis. Diet . 
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Ca'dgbr. n. A rfrom cadge, or cage a 
panier,] A huckster; one 'who brings 
butter, eggs, and poultry, from the 
country to market 

CADL n* $. A Magistrate among the 
“ ' to 


Turks, whose office seems nearly 
answer to that of a justice of peace, 
Cadil'lack. n,i. A sort of pear, 

C MCI AS. n.f. [Lat] A wind from the 
north east. 

Now from the north, 

Baieiui and Cacuu, and Arge^tes loud. 

And I'hracius, rend the wo^s, and seas upturn. 

MiUm. 

CAsa'rean. See Cesarian. 
CjESU'RA. If. 8. [Lat] A figure in 
poetry, by which a short syllable after 
a complete foot is made long. 

C A' FI AN ft. a. [Persick.] A Persian 
or Turkish vest or garment. 

Cag. n. a. A barrd or wooden vessel 
containing four or five gallons. Some 
times keg, 

CAGE. n. a. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat. 
I. An inclosure of twigs or wire, in 
which birds are kept 
See whether a cage can please a bird ? or whe- 
ther a dog grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney, 
Hu taught me how to know a man in love ; 
in which cage of rushes, I am sure you are not 
a prisoner. Shakesp. 

Though slaves, like birds that sing not in a cage^ 
They lost their genius, and poctick rage ; 

Homers again and Pindars may be found, 

And his great actions with their numbers crown’d 

Waller. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And sii^lne birds in silver ca^ hung ; 

And ev’ry mgant flowV, ancTod’rous green, 

Were sorted well, with lumps of amber laid 
between. Dryden. 

A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering 
his garment ; a beast, bird, or fish, by the cage, 
or court-yard, or cistern, wherein it i^as kept. 

Watts on tlie Mmd. 
The reason why so few marriages are happy 
is, ^cause young ladies spencT their time ir 
making net^ not in making cages. Su^. 

% A place for wild beasts, inclosed with 
pallisadoes. 

3. A prison for petty malefactors. 

7b Cage, v, a. [&om the noun.] To 
inclose in a cage. 

He Bwoin, and pamper’d, with liJgh fare, 

Sits down, and snorts, cag’d in his basket chair. 

Donne. 

CATMAN, n, The American name 
a crocodile. 

To CAJO'LE. V, a. [cageoller, Fr.] To 
flatter ; to sooth ; to coax ; a low word. 

Thought he, ’tis no mean part of civil 
State prudence, to cajote the devil. Hudibras. 
The one affronts hiin, while the other cajoles 
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and pities him: takes up his quarrel, shakes bis 
head at it, clasps his hand upon hii breast, and 
then pr otests and protests. UEarange. 

jggmimmit that wanted to cajole 
« UyC, 1wl|ot a word would troll. Rymer. 

Cajo'l&R. Hi 0 , [from cajole.] A flat- 
terer j awheedkr.'^ 

Cajolery, n. a [et0olerk, Fr.] Flattery. 

CAISSON. If. A [French.] 

1, A diest of bombs or powder, lai|||n 
the miemy's way, tobemed at Aeir 
proach. 

2, A wooden case in which the piers of| 
bridges axe buOt within the water. 


whence it came to signify a bad man, 
with 84^6 implication of meanness; as 
knave in English, and fur in Latin ; so 
certainly does slaveij destroy virtue, 
rw AftrUf mwdiavimi ipmo, 

Homer, 

A slave and a scoundrel are signified by 
the same words in many languages.] A 
mean villain; a despicable knave; it 
often implies a mixture of wickedness 
and mise^. 

VWe eaitijf I vassal of dread and despair. 
Unworthy of 6ie common breathed air ! 

Why livcst thou, dead dog, a longer day, 

Ana dost not unto death thyself prepare.’ 

Tis not impossible 

But one, the wicked’st caitiff^ on the ground. 

May seem as shy, as grave, as just, as absolute, 
As Angelo. Shake^. 

The wretched caitiff, all alone. 

As he believ’d, began to moan, 

And tell his story to himself. ^ Hudibras. 

CAKE. «. 8, [cuch, Teutonick,] 

1 . A kind of d^elicate bread. 

You must be seeing christenings* do you look 
for ale and cakes here, you rude rascals ’ Shakesp. 

My cake is dough, but I’ll in amongst the rest. 
Out of hope of all but my share of tlie feast. Shak, 
I’he dismal day was come ; the priests prepare 
Their leaven’d cokes, and fillets for my hair. 

Dryden. 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than 
high ; by which it is sometimes distin- 
guished from a loaf. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the side of a 
dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is 
larro, and of a chesnut colour, and hard and 
pithy. Bacon’s Nat. Hist 

3. Concreted matter ; coagulated matter. 
Then when the fioecy skies new cloath the 

wood, 

And cakes of rustling ice come rolling down the 
fiood. Dryden. 

To Cake. v. n. [from the noun,] To 
harden, as dough in the oven. 

This burning matter, as it sunk very Icisurel^V, 
had time to cake together, and form the bottuni, 
which covers the mouth of that dreadful vault, 
that lies underneath it, Addison oh Italy 

This is that very mab, 

That plats tlie manes of horses in the night. 

And cakes the elflocks in foul sluttish hairs. Shdk. 
He rins’d the wound. 

And wash’d away the strings and clotted blood. 
That cak’d within. . Addison. 

Calaba'sh Tree, 

It hath a flower consisringof one leaf; divided 
at the brim into several parts ; from whose cup 
rises the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower ; 
which afterwards becomes a ncsby fruit, having 
an hard shell. They rise to the height of twenty - 
five or thirty feet in the West Indies, where they 
grow naturally. The sbelb arc used by the 


negroes for cups, as also for making instruments 
of music, by making a hole in the shell, and put- 
ting in smad stones, with which they make a sort 
of inttJe. Miller. 

Calama'NCO. #i. a [A word derived, 
probably by some aoddent, from cala^ 
mancui, Lat. which, in the middle afi^es, 
signified a hat,] A kind of woollen 
stuff. 

He was of a bulk and stature larger than ordi- 
nary, had a red coat, flung open to shew a ca- 
lamanco waistcoat. Tatler. 

Ca lamine, or Lapie Calammaris, n. s. 

A kind of fossile bituminous earth, which, 
being nixed with copper, ch^ges it 
into brass. 

We must not omit those, whicli, though not 
of so much beauty, yet are of greater use, 
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m. foadstem i s h e ts t o aes of all 

stones, ctOamme, or lapis eaknmnofie. iefitff 

Ca'lamxmt. r* 8, [oaiaminiAa Lit] 
name of a plant 

CalVmitous. atff, [calamiicm, lat] 

1. Miserable; involved in distress; op- 
pressed with in&licily; utdbi^y; 
wretched; applied to men. 

This is a gracious provision God Almighty Wh 
made in favour of the neoesaltous and oakmkoM ; 
the state of some, in this Hfe, being so extremely 
wretched and deplorable, when ooi^pared with 
others. CaUmy. 

2. Full of misery; distressful: applied 
to external circumstances. 

What calamitous effects the air of tWi city 

r read in 
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rought upon us the last ^ar, you may 
ly discourse of the plague.mr^ on 
Strict necessity 
Subdues me, and caUmMm ponshraiftt ! 

Lest on my head both sin and punIshmettL 

However msupportable, be ail 

llcvolv’d. BfEtPn. 

Much rather 1 shall chose 
To live the poorest in my tribe, than richesL 
Aud be in tnat calamilous prison left. Milbim. 

In this sad and calamttous condition, dfliveranoB 
from an oppressour would have even revived 
them. South. 

Cala'mitousness, n, 8. [from calami- 
tous.] Misery; distress. 

CALA'MITY. w. s, [calamitas, Latj 

1. Misfortune ; cause of misery ; distress. 

Another ill accident is drought, and the spind- 
ling of the corn, which with us is rare, but in 
hotter countiU's common ; insomuch as the word 
calamity was fiist derived fiorii ralamous, when the 
corn t'duld not get out of the stalk. Bacon. 

2. Misery; distress. 

This infinite caUwiUif shall cause 
To human life, and houshoid peace coufound 

Milton. 

from adverse shoies in safety let l»er hear 
Foreign calamity, and distant war ; 

Of wTiich gicat licav’n, let her no portion bear. 

Fnor. 

CALAMUS, ft. 8. [Lat.] A sort of reed or 
sweet-scented wood, mentioned in scrip- 
ture with the otlier ingredients of tne 
sacred perfumes. It is a knotty root, 
reddish without, and white within, 
which puts forth long and narrow leaves, 
and brought from the Indies. The 

a bets speak of it as a foreign com- 
ity of great value. The sweet reeds 

have no smell when they are greenr 

but when they are dry only. Their form 
differs not from other reras, and their 
smell is perceived upon entering the 
marshes. Calmet, 

Take thou aUo unto thee principal spices of 
pure myrrh, of sweet ciuuamon, and of sweet 
calamus. Exodus, xxx. 23. 

Gala's H. a. s. [from calecke, Fr.] A 
small carriage of pleasure. 

Daniel, a sprightly swain, that us’d to flash 
The vig'rous steeds, that drew his lord’s calash. 

King. 

The ancients used calaska, the figures of sevo- 
ral of them being to be seen on ancient monia* 
menu. They are veiy simple, light, and drove 
by Uie traveller himself. Arbuthne4 am Corns. 

Ca'lceatei). adj. [calceatus, Lat.] Shod; 
fitted with shoes. 

CALCEDONIUS. n.s. [Lat] A kind 
of precious stone. 

Calcedonius is of the agate kind, mud of a misty 
grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 

Woodward on FaniiM. 

To Calcinate. See To Calcine. 
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fuilmrlfining, hj bddi» irithoot the 

heat hath thete degmt : nrat, it imliurateth, tlien 
maketh fri^i aiw laitiy it doth eakinaU^ 

^ Bacon^t Nal. Hist, 

CAtCtVlA!TiOH. n. $. [£rom caicine ; cal- 
cinati^ Fr.] Such a managemeut of 
bodka W iire» as renders them reducible 
td powwr; wherefore it is called chy- 
mioal pulverization. This is the next 
degree of the power of fire beyond that 
of Alston ; for when fusion is longer con- 
thmed» not only the more subtile parti- 
cles of the body itself fly off, but the par- 
ticles of fire likewise insinuate them- 
selves in such multitudes, and are so 
blended through its whole substance, 
that the fluidity, first caused by the fire, 
can no longer subsist. From this union 
arises a third kind of body, which, being 
very porous and brittle, is easily reduced 
to powder ; for, the fire having pene- 
tneud every where into the pores of the 
body, the particles are botn hindered 
from mutual contact, and divided into 
minute atoms. Quincy. 

Divers residences of bodies are thrown awey, 
as soon as the distillation or calcination of tne 
buj^ that yieldeth them is ended. Bo^U. 

This may be effected, but not without calcaui- 
Uan, or reducing it by art into a subtile powder. 

Bmwn*s Vtilg. Err. 

Calci'natory. It. s. [from calcinate.] 
A vessel used in calcination. 

To CALCl'NE. V. a, [calciner, Fr. from 
ealjp, Lat] 

1. To burn in the fire to a calx, or ftiable 
substance. See Calcination. 

The solids seem to be earth, bound together with 
some oil : for if a bone be calcined ^ so as the least 
force win crumble it, being immersed in oil, it 
will grow firm again. Arbitihnot on Aliments. 

2. To bum up. 

Fiery disputes that union have calcin'd. 

Almost as miiiiy ni'iids as iiieii ilud. Denham. 

To Calci'ne. V. n. To become a calx 
by heat. 

This chrystul is a pt'lluc'ul fissile stone, clear as 
water, and without colour.enduringu red heal witli- 
out losing its transparr ncyt and. in a very strong 
heat, calcining without fusion, f^cuton'i uptick'*. 

To CALCULATE, v. a. [calculer, Fr. 
from calculus. Lit. a little stone or bead, 
used in operations of numbers,] 

1. To compute; to reckon; as, he calcu- 
lates his expences. 

2. To compute the .situation of the planets 
at any certain time. 

A cunning man did calculate my birth 
And told me, that by water 1 should die. 

ShakcM} Hcnrif VI. 

Why all these fires, why all these gliding ghosts. 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate ^ 

Why all those things change from their ordinance^ 

Shakesp. 

Who were there tlien in the world, to obscive 
the births of those first men, and calculate their 
natVitics, as they sprawled out of d itches^ /lent /rv- 

a. To adjust; to project for any certain end. 

The rcusouableiiess of religion clearly ap|iears, 
as it tends so directly to the happiness of men, and 
is, upon all accounts, calculated for our benefit. 

Tillotson. 

ToCXlculate. V. ft. To make a compu- 
tation, 

Calcula'tion. It. s. [from calculate.] 

1. A practice, or manner of reckoning; 
the art of numbering. 


I Cypher, that great friend to eakuktwn ; or 
rather, which changetb naktdatian into easy coiu> 

I putatlpa. Holder on Time. 

% A reckoning ; the result of ari^metical 
operation. 

If then their calculation be true, for so they 
reckon. ^ Jfiwker. 

Being different from calculations of the ancients, 
their observations confirm not ouis. 

Baum's Vulg. Err. 

Calcu'laTor. ft. s. [from calculate.] 
A computer ; a reckoner. 

Ca'culatory. a^. j^from calculate.] 
Belonging to calculation. 

CaTcule. It. a. [from calculus, Lat.] 
Reckoning; compute: obsolete. 

The general calcule, which was made in the lust 
perambulation, exceeded eight millions. 

HoweVs Focal Forest. 

Ca'lculose. lad/, [from calculus, Lat.] 

CaTculous. J Stony; gritty. 

Tlie volatile salt of urme will coagulate spirits 
of wine ; and thus, perhaps, the stones, or calcu- 
lose concretions in the kidney or bladder, may 
be produced. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a caU 
culous person, tliat the stone is formed earlier 
than 1 nave suggested. Sharp. 

CALCULOUS, n. s. [Latin.] The stone 
in the bladder. 

Ca'ldron. It. s. [cAattWroit, Fr. from 
calidus, Lat] A pot ; a boiler ; a kettle. 

In the midst of all 

There placed was a caldron wide and tall, 

Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Q. 

Some stiip the skin ; some portion out the spoil; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in tlie caldrons boil ; 
Some on the fire tlie reeking entrails broil. 

Dryden's Mncid. 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like 
a vast caldron, filled with glowing and melted 
mutter, which, as it boiled over in any part, ran 
down the sides of the mountain. Addison. 

Caleche. TTie same with Calash. 


Ca'lendrer. It. s, [from calender.] 
The person who calenders 

Ca'lends. II. s. ]eulendete. Lat, It has no 
singular.] ’^Fhe first day of every month 
among the Romans. 

Ca'lknturb n. s. [from calco, Lat] 
A distemper peculiar to sailors in hot 
climates ; wherein they imaaine the sea 
to be green fields^ and will t^ow them- 
selves into it. Quincy. 

And for that lethargy was there no cure. 

But to be cast into a calenture. Denham. 

So, by a calenture misled, 

The mariner with rapture sees. 

On the smooth ocean’s azure bed, 
Eiiameird fields, and verdant trees ; 

With eager haste he longs to rove 
In that fantastic scene, and winks 
It must be some enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he sinks. Sw^. 

Calf. n. s. calves in the plural, [cealp, 
Saxon ; half Dutch.] 

1 . The young of a cow. 

The colt hath about four years of growth ; and 
so the fawn, and so the ca/f . Bacons Nat. History, 
Acosta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condore, 
which will kill and eat up a whole calf at a time. 

iViiiciMs. 

Ah, Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half 
Thau does their fawns, or cows tlie new-fall’n calf, 

2. Calves of tlie lips« mentioned by Iloseu, 
signify sacrifices of praise and prayers, 
which the captives of Babylon addressed 
to God, being no longer in a condition 
to offer sacrifices in his temple. Calmii. 

Turn to the Lord, and say unto lum, Take away 
all iniquity, and receive us graciously : so will we 
render the ra/inrs of our lips. nosea, xiv. SI. 

3. By way of contempt and reproach, ap- 
plied to a human being ; a dolt ; a stupid 
wretch. 


Calefa'ction. n. s, [from calefacio,LsX,] j 

1. The act of heating any thing. 

2. The state of being heated. 

Calf.fa'ctive. adj. [from calefacio, 

J-at.] That which makes any thing hot ; 
healing. 

C ALEFA'cTORY.fli(;. [from caUJacio, Lat.] 
Tliat wliich heats. 

7 CALEFY, n. [calefio, Lat] To 
grow Jiot ; to be heated. 

will cttfiyV 'into electricity j that is, a 
power to attract stiiiws, nr light bodies, and con- 
ceit I lie needle, yree/i/ placed. Burwns Vulg, Eir. 

To CaLefy. V. w. To make hot 

C'alkndar. n, s. [calendarium, LatJ 
A register of the year, in which the 
months, and stated times, are marked, 
as festivals and holidays. 

Whal hath this dH\ deserved^ what hath it done, 
I’lmt it in golden letter should be set 
Among the high tides, in the calendar ? 

Shakesp. King JoJtn. 
We compute from calendars difi’eriiig from one 
another; Uie compute of the one anticipating 
Unit of the other. Brown, 

f Curs’d be the day when first I did appear ; 

L’t it be blotted from the calendar. 

Lest it pollute the month ! Dryden's Fables, 

To CA'LENDER. v. a. [ealendrer, Fr. 
Skinnef.] To dress doth ; to lay the nap 
of doth smooth. 

Ca'lkndeh. n. s. [from the verb.] A 
hot press ; a press in which dotmers 
smooth their doth. 


When a child haps to be got. 

That after ))roves an ideot ; 

When folk perceive it thrivetli not, 

Some silly dealing brainless calf, 

That understands things by the half 
Says, that the fairy left the oaf, 

And took away the other. Drayton's Nymphid, 
4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
leg. r/rfl//’, Dutch.] 

hito her legs I'd have love’s issues fall, 

And lUl her caf into a gouty small. SuckUng, 
The calf of that leg blistered, Wiseman's Surg, 

Ca'ltbkr. II, s. [cc/iArc, Fr.] The bore; 
the riiameter of the Wrel of a gun ; 
the diameter of a bullet. 


Ca'lice. n.s, [caliXfljii.] A cup; achaHce. 

There is a natural anoli^y between Uieabiutioa 
of the body and the purification of the soul ; be- 
tween rating the holy bread and drinking the sa- 
cred calwe, and a participation of the end 
blood of Christ. ^ TauUrr. 

Calico, n, s. [from Calecui in Indua.] 
An Indiau stufi made of cotton ; some- 
times stained with gay and beautiful 
colours. 


I wear Uic hoop petticoat, and an||MM 
wlicn the finest are in silks. AddjVslljpuiu^ 

CaLib. adj. [e&lidwL Lald^ot; bum* 
ing; fervent ‘ 

Cali'dity. ^from ealid.] Heat. 

Ice itfUi dbmtsm in any way of heat ; for it will 
dMiVe wHa it coiUquate in water, or 
wiih oil ; nor doth it only submit into an actual 
hunt, but not endure the potential calidifs of many 
VIKtm. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

ckuv, 7 

Ca'uph. C aucoessor.] A title aMumed 

SM 
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the fiucoessort of Mehomet among 
the Saracens, who were vested witli 
absolute power in aAdrs both religious 
and civil. 

Cauoa'tion. n. a. [from caligv, Lat. 
to be dark.] Darkness ; cloudib^s* 
Instead of a diminution, or imperfect vision* in 
the mole, we afiirin an abolition, or total |nriva< 
tion; instead of caligation or dimness, we Oion- 
dudea cei^ or blindness. Browt?^ 

CAU'oiNaos. a^. [califfinosus, Lat.~‘ 
Obscure ; dim ; full of wkness. 
Cali'oinousnkss. n, s. [from caligi 
turns.] Darkness; obscurity. 
Ca'ligraphy. n. s. Beau- 

tiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligraphy. 

. Prideaux^ 

Caxipers. See Callipers. 

Ca'liver. n. s, [from caliber.] A hand 
gun; aharquebuse; anoldmusquet 

Come, manage me your caliver. 

Shaheip. Henry IV 

CALIX. n. s. [Lat.] A cup, a word 
used in botany; as, the calix of a flower. 
To CALK. V, a. [from calage^ Fr. hemp, 
with which leaks are stopped ; or from 
csele, Sax. the keel. Skinner.] To stop 
the leaks of a ship. 

There is a great on our committed in the man 
ncr of calking his majesty’s ships ; which being 
done with rotten oakum, is the cause they are 
leaky. Ralegh's SHeays. 

So here some jnek out bullets from tnc side ; 
Some drive old oukiim through each seam and rift 
Their left hand does the calking iron guide, 

The rattling mallet %«ith the right they lift Ihyd. 

Ca'lker. If. 8 . [from calk.] The workman 
that stops the leaks of a ship. 

'i’he ancients of Gebal, and tlic wja«‘men there- 
of, were in thee thy calkert; all the siiipsof the 
sea, with their iiiarinerH, Here in thee to occupy 
thy merchandize. T.tek. xwii. 

Ca lking, n. s. A terra in painting, used 
where the backside is covered with black 
lead, or red chalk, and the lines traced 
tlirough on a waxed plate, wall, or other 
matter, by passing lightly over each 
stroke of the design with a point, which 
leaves an impression of the colour on the 
plate or wall. Chambers. 

To CALL. f. a. [calo, Lat. kalder, Danish] 

I . 'Fo name, to denominate. 


Aud God called tlic light day, and the darkness 
he called night. Genesis, i. 5. 

1. To summon, or invite, to or from any 
place, thing, or person. It is often used 
with local particles, as up, down, in, 
imi, off. 

Be not amased \ call all your senses to you ; 
defend my reputation, or bid farewel to your 
«>r ever. Shdkcsp. 

W liy came nut tlie slave back to roc when 1 
Shakesp. King Lear, 
call'd forth from out a wot1<1 of men, 
bmocent ? Shakesp, Rick, 111. 

thlAfamtms captain, was called up, 
and told by his that the pierai was fied. 

^ Knolks's History, 

Or catt him that left half told 

The sfory of Cambuscan bold. Milton. 

Drunkenness caUi (ff tlie watchmeti ft»iiwt»cir 
tower; and then evils proceed from a ioofelKii’t, 
and an untied tongue. Taylor's Holy tJkhng. 

The soul make-s use of her memory, to ^ to 
m'uid what i$ to treat of. 

Duppa't Rules to Devotion. 
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Such fine employm^t* ova Whole dsyt divide 
The salutations of the morning tide. 

Call up the san ; those ended, to the haU 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers hsin.Dryden 

IXen by consent abstain from further toils. 

Call of the dogs, and gather up the spoils. 

Addison. 

By the pleiMures of the imagiiiation or fancy, 
1 mean such as arise from visible objects, when 
we callup their ideas into our minds by pmndngs, 
statues, or descriptions. Addison s Spectator. 

Why dost thou call my sorrow up afreah f 
‘ My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. 

N • AddioM's Cato. 

p^wn called of from public dissertations, by a 
domellflc atFair of great importance. 


the 


^ ^ ^ 7'atl(Br. 

^gcHaytus has a Sadegy intiiled Persa, in which 
shadeVof Darius is called up. . ^ , 

’*■ Broome on the Odyssey. 


Darius is called up. 


The nassio^s ^ oway the thoughts, with in- 
cessant mpor^»*“‘jr. the object that ex- 

cited them: i 

3. To convoke ; to^ |ummon together. 

Now call we our high ^Purt of 


The king being informed of much tha/ ,, 
passed that night, sent to the lord mayor to call »/. 
common council immediately. Clarendon . ' 

4. To summon judicially. • / 

The king had sent for the earl to return home^ 
where he should be called to account for all his 
miscarriages. Clarendon, 

Once a day, especially in the early years of life 
and study, call yourselves to an account, what 
new ideas, what new proposition or truth, you 
have gained. Watts. 

5. To summon by command, 

In that day did the Lord God of hosts call to 

weeping and to moCiriiing, and to baldness, and 
to girding with sackcloth. IsauJi, xxii. 12. 

0. In the theological sense, to inspire with 
ardours of piety, or to summons into 
the church. 

Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an 
apostle, separated unto the gospel of God. 

Rom. i. 1 

7. To invoke ; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my soul, that, to 
spare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth. 

i Cor. 1.23. 

8. To appeal lo. 

When that lord pe^lcxcd their counsels and 
designs with inconvenient objections in law, the 
authority of the lord Manchester, who had trod 
the same paths, was still called upon. Clarendon. 

9. To proclaim ; to publish. 


Nor ballad-singer, plac’d above the crowd, 
Sings with a note so snrilliiig, sweet, and loud. 
Nor parish clerk, who calls tne psalm so clcar.Gav 

10. To excite ; to put in action ; to bring 
into view. 

He swelb with angry pride. 

And calls forth all hts spots on every side. Cowley, 

See Dionysius Homer’s thoughts refine. 

And call new beauties fortli from ev'ry line. Pope. 

11. To stigmatize with some opprobrious 
denomination. 

Deafness unqualifies men for all company, ex- 
cept friends ; whom 1 can call names, if they do 
not 8(ieak loud enough. Swift to Pope. 

12. To call back. To revoke; to retract. 

He also is wise, and will bring evil, and will 
not call back his words ; btit will arise against the 
house of the evil doers; sad against the help of 
tliem tiiat work iniquity. Isaiah, xxxi. 2. 

13. To call for. To demand ; to require ; 
to claim. 

Madam, liis miyefty doth call for you, 

And for your graSe, and you, my noble lord. 

Shakesp. 

Yon see bow men of merit are sought after ; , 
the undeserver ssay sleep, when the man of ac- 
tion is called for. Shakesp^ ' 


C A 1. 

Among them be a nrirlttif phtensy 
Who hurt min^, 

And urgu you on, with mad desirSi 
To caUrn naste/or their destroyer. 

Milton's Sampsm Ai m kUSt 

for master, mfor servant here to call, 

Was ail alike, where only two were alL 

DrydeoCs Fabies. 

He commits every sin that his appetite etdkfor, 
or perliaps his constitution or fortune can b^. 

Degtm. 

14. Tocall in. To resume money at interest 

Horace describes an old usurer, as so charmed 
with the pleasures of a country life, tliat, in qrdef 
to make a purchase, he called th all his money ; 
but what was the event of it ? why, in a very 
few days after, he put it out again. 

Addison* s SpogtaMr. 

15. To call in. To resume any thi^ that 
is in other hfuids. 

If clipped money be called tn all at once, and 
stopped from passing by weight, I fear it will 
stop trade. 

Neither is any thing more cruel and oppressivt 
in the French government, than their practice of 
calling in their money, after they hava sunk it 
very low, and then coining it anew, at a hjg^ 
value. Swjp. 

summon togedier; 

*»t. follow no farther now : 
n ^ood cousin Westmoreland. 

Call in the pow rs, Shakesp. 

He fears my subiMtsfog^oy ; DefAm’, Sophy. 
And now must call tn stranl^, , . f ^ 

17. To call over. To ^ 

muBter-roU. 

18. To call out. To challei^ 

mon to fight. [> '.’em out 


i ; to 8um- 


When iheir sov’reinn’s quarrel rtiUi 
‘ - Jefy. 


His foes to mortal combat they defy. Virgil 

‘trui 


To Call. v. n. . 

1. To stop without intention o^® 

1 his meaning probaWy arose t 
custom of denoting one's prescnc^ ^ 
door by a call ; but it is now usi 
great latitude. This sense is well 
preserved by the particles on or 

is forgotten, and the expression 
barbarous by in. 

2. To make a short visit, 

And, as you go, caU on my brother Quin^^o jL. 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to come It 

Benjl 

lie ordered her to call at his house once a v 
which sbe did for some time after, when h|^ 
no more of her. 7i 

That I might begin as near the fountaii.l 
as possible, 1 first of all called in at St. Jan 
^ Addison's Spe^ 

We called in at Morge, where there is i 
cial port. Addison 

3. To call on. To solicit for a favoui 
a debt. 

1 would be loth to pay him before hts 
what need 1 be so forward with biro, that S] 
not on me ? Shakesp. Henry 

4. To call on. To repeat solemnly. 

Thrice call upon my name; thrice beat y 

breast, 

And hail roe thrins to everlasting rest. 

llic Athenians, when they lost any men at sel 
went to the shores, and, calling thrice on thel 
name,^ raised a cenotaph, or empty monumenfl 
to their memories. Broome on the Odyssey^ 

6. To call upon. To implore ; to pray ' 

Coll tipon me in the day of trouble; I will deli 
ver thee, and thou shall glorify me. 

Pioli»ii.l5.| 
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Call. «i.f. [firomthe v«rb.] 

1. A vocaI address of sumnMsavixiviti^on 
But doutb eoioes not ut caU, juitiee dirine 
Mends not her slowest pnoe for pmy’rs or cries. 

MUUm. 

But would you slngi and rival Orpheus’ straini 
The wond’ring forest soon should dance again : 
The moving mountains hear the pow’rful call, 
And headlong streams bang list'ning in Uteir fall. 

Pope. 

ft, A requisition authoritative and public. 
It may be feared, whether our nobility would 
contentedly suffer themselves to be always at the 
call, and to stand to the sentence, of a num^r 
of mean persons. Hooker'i Prtface. 

3. Divine vocation ; summons to true re- 
Imon. 

xet he at lent^h, time to himself best known, 
Kememb'rinu Abraham, by some wond’rous call, 
May bring them back repentant and sincere. Mtk. 

4. A summons from heaven ; an impulse. 
How justly then will impious mortals fall. 

Whose pride would soar to heav'u without a call ' 

Rok'ommon. 

Those who to empire by dark paths aspire. 

Still plead a call to what they most desire. i>ryden. 

St Paul himself believed he did well, and that 
he had a coil to it, when he nerseciited the Chris- 
tians, whom he confidently tnought in the wrong : 
but yet It was he, and not they, who were mis- 
taken. Locke. 

5. Authority; command. 

Oh, Sir! I wish he were within my call or 
yours. ^ Denham. 

6. A demand ; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity , 
and a greater incitement to tenderness and pity, 
than any other motive whatsoever. Addison’i Spect. 

7. An instrument to call birds. 

For those birds or beasts were made from such 
pipes or calls, as may express the several tones of 
those creatures, which are represented. 

Wilkinses Mathematical Magic. 

8. Calling ; vocation ; employment. 

Now through the land his cure of souls he 
stretched. 

And like a primitive apostle preach’d : 

Still cheerful, ever constant to his call, 

many follow’d, lov’d by most, admir’d by all. 

Dryden. 

0. A nomination. 

l^on the sixteenth was held the sergeants feast 
at EI^ -place, Uicre being nine scrjeaiits of that 
call. Bacon, 

Ca'llat. 7 A * 11 

He call’d her whore : a beggar, in his drink. 
Could not have laid such terms upon bis calUt. 

Shakesp. 

C a' LUNG. If. s, [from call,] 

1. Vocation ; profession ; trade. 

If God has interwoven such a pleasure with our 
cirdiimry eallmg, how much superior must that 
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|4i Divine voeatian: invitatioD or iaqnilMl S. Undisturbed ; unruffled : applied to the 


be, which arises from the survey of a pious life ? 
Surely, as much as Christianity is nouler than a 
trade. South. 

We find ourselves obliged to go 00 in honest in- 
dustry in our callings, Rogers. 

I cannot forbear warning you against endea- 
vouring at wit in your sermons ; because many of 
your calling have made themselves ridiculous by 
attempting it. Swijt. 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

N j duty broke, no father disobey’d. Pope. 

2. Proper station, or employment. 

The Gauls found the lloroan senators ready to 
die with honour in tlieir callings. Swift. 

8^ Class of persons united by the same 
employment or profession. 

It may be a caution to all Christian churches and 
ma^pstrates, not to impose celibacy on whole caL 
lings, and great multitudes of men or women, who 
cannot be supposable to have riie gift of conti- 
nence. Bammmd, 


to the true religion. 

Give all diligeooe, to moke your caMftf and | 
eleqtjkm sure. f rater, 1. 10. | 

St. Peter was Ignorant of the colih^ of the 
GentUes. HakewiU on Praobknee. 

Ca'llipbrs. n. $. [Of this word I know 
not the etymology; nor does any thing 


passions. 

It is no ways congruous, tliatGod disuld ha 
frightening men into truth, w lio were made to be 
wrought upon by calm evidence, and geOtle me* 
thods of persuasion. jRUrbury. 

The queen her speech with calm attention hears, 
Her eyes restrain the silver-atrenming tears. Pope. 


more probably occur, than tha^ perhaps, Calm. s. 

the word is corrupted item clippers, 1. Serenity; stillness;^ freedom from vio* 
instruments with which any thing is lent motion : useil of the elements. 

clipped, inclosed, or embraced.] Com- It scemeth most agreeable to reason, that the 

naasM with ahnnlra calm, than that they 

pasSM Wlin tyowea sna^s. overbearing violence 

CalUpers measure the distance of any round, ,^00 o 

cylindrick, conical body; so that when workmen Every pilot * 

T.“ **" S '.1' Can .leer IIh) .hfp7n eabn , ; b.it he perform, 

scribed Width, and tarn SO much Stuff off the in- • 

gilded place, tilt the two potiiis of the callipers fit 
just over their work. Monm’t Mechanical Exercises. 

Callo'sity. n. s, [callosity, Fr.] A kind 


'Die skilful part, can manage it in storms. Denham. 

Nor God alone in the stul calm wc find, 

He mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 

Pofw. 


of swelling Muthout pain, like that of 2 , Freedom from disturbance ; quiet ; re- 
the skin by hard labour ; and therefore pose : applied to the passions. 


when wounds, or the edges of ulcers, 
grow so, they are said to be callous. 

Quincy. 

The surgeon ought to vary the diet of his pa- 
tient, as he finds the fibres loosen too much, are 
too fiaccid, and produce funguses; or as they har- 


Great and strange calms usually portend the 
most violent storms; and therefore, since storms and 
calms do always follow one another, certainly, of 
the two, it is much more eligible to have the storm 
first, and the cotm afterwards . since a calm before 
a storm is coniinunly a peace of a man’s own mak^ 
ing ; but a calm utter a storm, a peace of God’s. 


den, and produce callosities; in the first case, wine n ms ^ vLo «««« T &it/L 

aud .pirituou. liquor. «o uWul, in the last hurt- CALM. V. a. [from the noun.] 

ful. Arbiithnot on Diet. 1 , To Still ; to quiet. 

Callous, adj, \callus, Lat.] Neptune we find busy, in the beginning of the 

1. Indurated : hardened ; having the pores .^neis, to calm the tempest raised by .^oius. 
shut up. 


In progress of time, the ulcers becaroeAsinuouJ 2. To pacify ; tO appease, 


and callout, Mfith induration of the glands. Wiseman. 

2. Hardened; insensible. 

Licentiousness has so long passed for sharpness 
of wit, and greatness of mind, that the conscience 
is grown callous. V Estrange. 

The wretch is drench’d too deep ; 

His soul is stupid, and his heart asleep : 

Fatten’d in vice, so callous and so jgross, 

He sins, and sees not, senseless of his lossDryden. 

Ca'llousness. n, s. [from callous. 

1. Hardness ; induration of the fibres. 

I'he oftener wc use llic organs of touching, the 
more of tlicse scales are formed, and the skin be- 
comes the thicker, and so ucalbusness grows upon 
it. Cheyne. 

2. Insensibility, 

If they let go their hope of everlastmg life with 


Jesus, whose bare word checked the sea, as 
much exerts himself in silencing' the tempests, 
and calming the intestine storms, within our breasts 
Decay Pietym 

Those passions, which seem somewhat calmed, 
may be entirely laid asleep, and never more 
awakened. AtteHmry, 

He will’d to stay. 

The sacred rites and hetacombs to pay. 

And calm Minerva’s wrath. Pope. 

Ca'lmer. n. s. [from cfl/wi.] The person 
or thing which has the power of giving 
quiet. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his 
mind, a^eerer of his spirits, a diverter of sad- 
ness, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator 
of passions, a procurer of coutentedness.lValten. 


willingness, and enterufn final perdition with ex- . V 

ultHtion, ought tliey not to be esteemed destitute Ca'LMLY. adj, [voTOl Calm,] 

l. without .toms, orvloleuce; sercuely. 

•..1'' T.. . ... 1 


Ca'llow. atfj. Unfledged; naked; witl\- 
out feathers. 

Bursting with kindly rapture, forth dlsclowd 
Their callow young. Milton. 

Then as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey. 

To her now silent airy does repair. 

And finds her tallow infants forc’d away. Dryden. 

How in small flights tliey know to try their 
young. 

And teach the callow child her parent’s song. 

Prior. 

CALLUS, n. s. [Lat.] 

1. An induration of the fibres. ^ 

2. The hard substance by which broken 
bones are united. 

CALM. adj. [calme. Fr. kalm, Dutch,] 

1. Quiet; serene; not stormy; not teir- 
pestuous : applied to the elements. 

Calm was the day, and through the trembling air 
Sweet breatliing 25ephyrus did softly play 
A gentle spirit, that lightly did allay 
Hot Titan’a beams, which then did glister fair. 

Spenser. 

So sliall the sea be calm unto us, Jonah, 


III nature, things move violently to their place, 
and calmlu in their place; so virtue in amoition 
is violent, in authority settled and calm. Bacon. 
His curled brows 

Frown on the gentle stream, which caimh/ flows. 

Denham. 

2. Without passions ; quietly. 

Die nymph did like the s^ne appear. 

Serenely pleasant, calmly fair ; 

Soft fell her words, as flew the air. Prtar, 

Ca'lmness. n, s. [from calm.] 

1. Tranquillity ; serenity ; ndt storminess. 

While the steep horrid roughness of the wood 
Strives with the gentle caUnnett of the flood. | 

Deimam. 

2. Mildness ; freedom from passion 

Sir, ’tis fit 

You have strong party, or defimMSiitielf 
By calmness^ tmgerJihaJup. 

You would lay brmie teirours of your face ; 

Till calmnm ip ^ottir eyes you first restore : 

I ansafrMt Mia I can beg no more. Dry/m. 

QirikY, [from calm.] Calm ! jieoce- 
4hL Not tiara. 
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And now they nigh ApprosrJied to the stcd. 
Where aa those merraaidcs dwelt : it was a still 
And calmu bay, on one side sheltered 
With tbenroad shadow of an hoary hHKFotry Q. 

Ca'lomel. 11 . d. [calomelas, a chymical 
word.] Mercury six times sublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives, with calomeli 
once in three or four days. . Wi$tman*t Surgery^ 
Calori'fick. aay , [ calorifictu , Lat.l 
That which has the quahty of produc- 
ing heat ; heating. 

Kcalarijick principle is either excited within the 
heated body, or transferred to it, through any 
medium, for some other. Silver will grow hotter 
than the Unuor it contains. Orew, 

CJLO n^, ft. s. [Frencli.l 

1. A cap or coif^ worn as an ecclesiasti- 
cal ornament in France, 

2, [In architecture.] A round cavity or 

depressure, in form of a cap or cup, 
latned and plaistered, used to diminisb 
the rise or elevation of a chapel, cabinet, 
alcove, &c. Harris, 

CALCfYERS. n. a. [assX^.] Monks of| 
the Greek church. 

Temperate as eahym in their secret cells. 

Madden on IkuUer. 

Ca'ltrops. n. s. [coltpsppe, Saxon.^ 
]. An instrument made with three spikes^ 
so that which way soever it falls to the 
ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horses feet. 

The ground about was thick sown with caltropst 
which very much incommoded the shoeless Moors. 

Dr. Adduon'M Account cf' Tangiers. 
2. A plant common in France, Spain, and 
Italy, where it grows among com, and 
is veiy troublesome ; for the fruit being 
aimed with strong prickles, run into the 
fbet of the cattle. This is certainly the 
plant mentioned in VirgiFs Georgicks, 
under the name of fribulua. Miller,. 
To Calve, v. n. 


CAM 


[ih)m cal/,] 

1. To bring a calf: spoken of a cow. 

When she’s rolv'd then set the dam aside, 

And for tlie tender progeny urovide. Ihyden. 

2, It is used metaphorically for any act of | 
bringingforth: and sometimes of men, 
by wav of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though Li Rome litter’d ; no Romans, as they 
are not, 

Thoegh cahed in the porch o* th’ capital Shakem, 
The gnMT clods now calv*d ; now half appear^ 
The tawny lioa, pawing to get’free 
His hinder parts. Milton. 

Calvss^nuot, [antirrhinum.] A plant. 
Snapdragon, 

JALVTLLE, n, i. fFr.] A sort of apple. 
To Calu mni ATE. V. It. [cahtmnior, Lat.] 
To accuse wisely; to charge without 
just ground. 

Beauty, wit,* high birth, desert in service, 

Lm, fnendship, charity, are subject all 

envious and calumniating time. Shahetp. 
He mixes truth with folsenood, and has not for> 
gotlms^e rule of cabunnuitii^ strongly, that somc- 
thigllJM jjrydaC* Fablet, Prrf. 

liS lONHkmte ? thou ungrateful Vanoc.— 
BsrAdkms prlneal— Is it a calumny 
To say that OwenMaaallalroth'd to Yver, 

Was by her fotber teaisamteValensf 
To Cai.u'MNIatb. V. 11 . I'o slander. 

One trade or art, even those that sihotild the 
most liboral, make it their boshiess to diidiiti iq|f1 
ealumniatc another. 

Calumkia'tion. If. a. [frcmi calum\ 

Hut which we call calumniation^ is a 




Dudfcicas and fake nyr eee nt a t k in aim 
enemy’s words or aotiiaoi, te an offienrive 
pmpoae, Ayllffc, 

Calumkia'xor. n, a. [from eahmniaU,] 
A fofger at aeeuiation ; a slanderer. 

He that would live cloar of the envy and hatred 
of potent ealummatart, omst lay hit finger upon 
his mouth, and keqp hh hand out of theluk>pot. 

UEttrange. I 

At the same tiniQ that Vvri^l was celebrated ty i 
Gallas, we know that Bavius and Moev ins were 
his declared foes and calumniaton. Addiam, 

CALu'Mmovs. a{^\ [from eahmny. 
Slanderous ; falsely reproachfhl. 

Virtue itself ’scapes not cahaimumt stroke8.5%ak. 
With catumnuna art 

Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Mitten 

CA’LUMN Y. n. a, [calumnia, Lat.] Sian 
der; false diarge; groundless accusation; 
with against, or sometimes upon, before 
the person accused. 

Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 

Thou shale not escape calumny. 

] t a very hard calumny upon our soil or cli 
mate, to affirm, that lo excellent a fruit will not 
grow here. Temple, 

CALX, n, a, [Latin.] Any thing that is ren- 
dered reducible to powder by burning, 
Gold, tliat is more dense than lea<Lre8i8ts pe- 
remptorily all the dividing t^cr of fire ; and 
will not be reduced into a cals, or lime, by such 
operation as reduces lead into it. 

Ca'lycle. ft. s, [calyculua, Lat]A8i^ 
bud of a plant. Diet 

Cama’iev. II. s. [from eaiinicAtfia ; which 
name is given by the orientals to the 
onyx, when, in preparing it, thty find 
another colour.] 

1. A stone with various %ure8 and repre- 
sentations of landskips,mnxied by nature 

2. [In painting.] A term>used when there 

is only one colour, and where the lights 
and shadows are of gold, wrought on a 
golden or azure ground. This kind of 
work is chiefly used to represent basso 
relievos. Chambera, 

Ca'mber. It. s, [See Cambering.] A 
term among workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut archiug, so as a 
weight considerable being set upon it, it may in 
length of time be induced to a straight. 

Moion*s Mechanical Exercises. 

Ca’mbering. It. 8. A word mentioned 
by Skinner, as peculiar to ship-builders, 
who say that a place is cambering, when 
they mean arched, [from chamori, Fr.] 
Ca’mbrick. ft. a, [from Camhray, a city 
in Flanders where it was principally 
made.] A kind of fine linen, used for 
ruflles, women's sleeves, and caps. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 
bow ; inkles, caddises, cofnbricks, and laynm.Shak. 

Rebecca had, by the use of a looking glass, and 
ly the furtlier use of a certain attire, made of cam- 
brick, upon ^ bead, attained to an evil art. Tutler. 

Confed’rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
And cambrick handkerchiefi reward the song. Gay. 

Came. The preterite of To come. 

Till all the i>ack cams up, and ev’ry hound 
Tore tlie sad huntsman, grovling on the ground. 

Addison. 

Ca'mel. It. s. [rtfme/iwr, Lat.] An animal 
very common in Arabia, Judea, and the 
neighbouring countries. The one sort 
is large, and fuB of flesh, and fit to carry 
burdens a thousand ^unds weight, 
having one buqch upon its back. The] 
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other have twolmncbes upon thefr Im^ 
like a natuml saddle, and are fit either 
for burdens^ or men to ride on. Athird 
kind is leaner, and of a smaller size, 
called dromedu’ies, because of their 
swiftness; which are generally used for 
riding by men of quality. 

Camels have large solid feet, but not hard. C 0 - 
melt will continue ten or twelve days without eat- 
ing or drinking, and keep water a long time in 
their stomach, for their refreshment. Calmet , 
Patient of thirst and toil. 

Son of the desart ! even the easnal feels, 

Shot through his wither’d heart, the fiery Uast 
^ IJumtson, 

Camelopard, n, a, [from cametus and 
pardua, Lat.] An Abyssinian animal, 
taller t^n an elephant, but not so thick. 
He is so named,b^U8eheha8anedt and 
head like a camel ; he is spotted like a 
pard, but his spots are white upon a red 
ground. The Italians call him giaraaaa, 

Treoovuc, 

cvJJSJ’}'-*- 

1. A kind of stuff originally made by a 
mixture of silk and camels hair ; it is 
now made with wool and silk. 

Tliis habit was not of camels skin, nor any 
coarse texture of its hair, but rather wme finer 
weave of camelot, grograin, or the like ; InasmucH 
as these stufiTs are supposed to be made of the 
hair of that animal Brmm’s Vulg, Errourt, 

2. Hair cloth. 

Meantime the pastor shears their hoary beards. 
And eases of their hair the loaden herds : 

Their camelots warm in tents the soldier hold, 

And shield the shiv’ring mariner from cold.Dryd. 

CAMERA OBSCURA, [Latin.] An 
optical machine used in a darkened 
chamber, so that the light coming only 
through a double convex glass, objects 
expos^ to daylight, and opposite to 
the glass, are represented inverted upon 
any white matter placed in the focus of 
the glass. Martin, 

Ca'merade. It a, [from camera a cham- 
ber, Lat] One that lodges in the same 
chamber; a bosom companion. By cor* 
nmtion we now use comrade, 

Camerades with him, and confederates in his 
design. Rumer. 

Ca'merated. a^. [cameratua, Lat.] 
Arched; roofed slopewise. 
Camera'tion. It. a. [eameratio, Lat] 
A vaulting or arching. 

Camisa'do. n. a, [camiaa, a shirt, ItaL 
camiaium, low Lat] An attack made 
by soldiers in the ^k ; on which oc- 
casion they put their shiits outward, to 
be seen by each other, 

ITiey had appointed the same night, whole 
darkness would nave encreased tlie fear, to have 
given a camisado upon the English. Hayward, 

Ca'misated. atff. [from camiaa a shirt] 
Dressed with the shirt outward. 


Ca'mlet. See Camelot. 

He had on him a gown witli wide sleeves, of a 
kind of water caml^, of an excellent axure co- 
lour. Btsem. 

Ca'mmock. It. a, [cammoc, Sax. ononia.] 
An herb ; the same with petty whin, 
or rcitharrow, 

Ca’momile. It, a, [anthemia.] A flower. 
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Camp'ys. {mimv. F r.] Flat; level; 


depftsaed. It ia oi^ used of the nose. 

Aany Sptniardt, of the race of Berbary Moors, 
though after frequent commixture* have not worn 
out t fao iiiiiiiytioaowttothis d^iy.BrcvmWuig. Err. 
CAMP. n. $, [cMpt Fr. camp Sax. iVom 
campui, Lai.] The order of tents 
placed by armies when they keep the 
field. We use the phrase to pitch a 
camp, to en*camp. 

From camp to contp* through the foul womb of 
night* 

The hum of either army stilly sounds. Shahttp. 

Next, to secure our camp and naval powVs, 
Raise an embattled wall with lofty towVs. Pope. 
To Camp. e. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To encamp ; to lodge in tents, for 
any hostile purpose. 

Had our jgreat palace the capacity 
To camp this host, we would all sup together.S/mlc. 
8. To camp; to pitch a camp ; to fix tents. 
Camp-fight, it. s. An old word for 
combat. 

For their trial by campfight, tlie accuser was. 
with the peril of bis own body, to prove the an 
cused guilty ; and, by offering liiiii his glove ui 
gantlet, to challense him to this trial. HakeunlL 

Campa'ign. f n. s. [campaigne, Fr. 
CAMPANIA,} Campania, ItaT.] 

1. A large* open, levd tract of ground, 
without hills. 

In countries thinly inhabited, and especially in 
vast campaniat, there are few cities, besides what 
grow by the residence of kings. Temple. 

Those crateful groves that ^ade the plain, 
Wliere Tiber rolls majestic to the main, 

And fattens, as he nnis, the fair campaign. Garth. 

2. 'Fhe time for which any army keeps the 
held, without entering into quarters. 

lliis might have hastened his march, which 
would have made a fair concluskm of the campatpi. 

Clarendon. 

An Iliad rising out of one campaign. Addison. 

Campa'niform. ud;. [of campaim a bell, 
and forma, Lat.] A term used of flow- 
ers, which are in the shape of a bell. 

Harris, 

CAMt>A'NULATE. adj. The same with 
campaniform, 

Campb'stral. a^, [campestris, Lat.] 
Growing in fields. 

The mountain beech is the whitest ; but the 
campestrcA, or wild beech, is blacker and more 
durable. Mortimer. 

Ca'mphirr. fi. a. A kind of resin pro- 
duced by achymical process from the 
camphire tree. 

Cam'phire tree, n, a. [^cflmpAora, Lat.] 

^ There arc two sorts of tins tree ; one is a na- 
tive of the isle of Borneo, from which the best 
camphire is taken, which is supposed to be a na- 
tural exudation from tlie tree, produced in such 
places wliere the bark of the tree has been wound- 
ed or cut. The other sort is a native of Japan, 
which Dr. Kempfer describes to be a kind of buy, 
faring black or purple berries, from whence the 
inhabitants prepare their camphire, by making a 
simple d^oction of tlie root and wood of this 
tree, cut into small pieces ; but this sort of cam- 
phire is, in value, eighty or an hundred times less 
than the true Bornean camphire. Miller. 

It is oftener used for the gum of this tree, 
Ca^m PH ORATE, ad/, [from camphor a, 
Lat.] Impregnated with camphire. 

By shaking the saline camphorate liquors toge- 
ther* we easuy confounded uiem into one liigii- 
coloured liquor. Hoyle. 

Ca'mpton. n. s. [lychnis, Lat] A plant 
Ca'mus. n. 8, [probably from camisa, r.at] 
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A diffi dress mentiiKted by Aptnaer* 

And was yclad, for heat or atmdmg sir, 

A4i in silkiii comtu, IHty white, 

Purfled upon with many a fokM pllglit Faby Q. 

Can. n, s, [canne, Sax.] A (iqp; gene- 
rally a cup made g£ metal, or some 
other matter than earth. 

1 hate it as an uufiird can. Shakesp. 

One tree* the coco, affordeth stuff for housing 
clothing, shipping* meat, drink and can. Grew, 

His empty can, with ears half worn way, 

Was hung on high, to boast the triumph of the 
day. Dt'^cn. 

To Can. v, n, [konnen, Dutch. It is 
sometimes, though rarely, used alone ; 
but is in constant use as on expression 
of the potential mood; as, 1 can do, 
thou canst do, I could do, thou couldst 
do. It has no other terminations.] 

1. To be able ; to have power. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil^ 
whereof tlie latter is a curse: for, in evil, the 
best condition is not to will ; the second, not to 
can. Bacon. 

O, there's the wonder ! 

Mecaenas and Agrippa, who can most 
With Ctesar, are his foes, 


goes 


Dryden. 

He can away with no company, whose discourse 
les beyond what claret and dissoluteness inspire . 


Locke. 


8. It expresses the potential mood ; as, 1 
can do it. 

If she can make me blest ! she only can: 
Empire and weaUh, and all she brings beside, 
Are but the train and trappings of her love.Diyd. 

, It is distinguished n*om mey, as power 
firom permission ; 1 can do it, it is in my 
power ; 1 may do it, it is allowed me : 
but in poetry they are confounded. 

4. Can is used of the person witli the verb 
active, where may is used of the thin^r, 
with the verb passive-, as, I can do it, 
it may or can ^ done. 

CANAILLE, n. s, [French.] The lowest 
people; the dregs; the lees; the off-^ 
scouring of the people : a French term 
of reproach. 

Cana'l. n. 8. [canalk, Lat] 

. A bason of water in a garden. ' 

The walks and long camUs reply. Pope. 

2. Any tract or course of water made by 
art, as the canals in Holland. 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or passage 
tnrough which any of the juices of the 
body ^w. 

Ca'nal-coal. n. s, A fine kind of coaL 
dug up in England. 

Even our canal^oai nearly equals the foreign 
jet. Woodiwiro. 

Canali'culated. adj, [from canalicu- 
latus, Lat.] Channelled ; made like a 
pipe or gutter. Diet, 

Cana'ry. n. s. [from the Cfliiffry islands;] 

1. Wine brought from the Canaries, now 
called sack, 

I will to my honest knight Falstaff,and drink 
canary with him ■■ — 1 thina I shall drink in pipe 
w me first with him ; I’ll make liim ilanct*. S/iak. 

. An old d.ince. 

To Cana ry, v. n. A cant word, which 
seems to signify to dance ; to frolick. 

MasitT, will \ on win \ourlo>o with a French 
Imiwl^— How imaubt tliou, brawling hi French? 
—No, mvn.mpli’al master; bnttojiggoff a tune 
at the tt’iijMif's e ml, canary to it with your feet, 
humour it with tinning up noiu eyelids. Shakesp. 
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Cana'ry bird. An excdloit singiiifg 
bird, finmrlybred hitb»Ca»ariB9!,and 
DO where else ; but now bred in sevoml 
parts of Europe, particularly Germany. 

Of singing birds* they have Hrniets* goldlltidies, 
ruddocks* canary birds, blackbirds, thniiiMS, 
divers others. Cmtw, 

1 0 CANCEL, V, a, [canceller, Fr.] from 
canoellis motare, to mark with erosa 
lines.] 

1. To croM a writing;; 

2. To efface ; to oblSmte in genend. 

Now welcome ni|^, thou night so long 
expected, 

That long day’s labour doth at last defray, 

And all my cares which cruel love collected 
Has summ’d in one, and canceled for aye. jjscmrr 

Know then, I here for^t all former griefii, 
Cancel all grudge repeal thee home again. Sutk. 

Thou, whom avenging pow’rs obey, 

Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 

Before the sad accounting day. Roscommon, 
^ 1 pass the bills, my lords, 
r debts. 


For cancelling your debts. SotUhemt, 

Cancellated, part, adj, [from canulJ] 
Crossbarred ; marked with lines cross- 
ing each other. 

The tail of the castor Is almost bald, though the 
beast is very hairy ; and cancellated, with some 
resemblance to the scales of fishes. Crew, 

Cancellation, n, s. [from cancel.] 
According to Bartolus, is an expunging 
or wiping out of the contents of an in- 
strument, by two lines drawn in the 
manner of a cross. Alyliffe, 

CA'NCER* n, s, [cancer, Lat.] 

1. A Crabfish. 

2. The sign of the summer solstice. 

When now no more th’ alternate Twins are fir’d. 
And Cancer reddens with tiie solar blaxe, 

Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thoms. 

3. A virulent swelling, or sore, not to be 
cured. 

Any of these three may degenerate into a schir* 
rus, and that schirrus into a cancer. Wtiemsm. 

As when a cancer on the body feeds. 

And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds ,* 
So does the chilness to each vital part 
Spread by degress, and creeps into the heart. 

Addisen. 

To Ca'n CERATE. V, fi. [from cancer.] 
To grow cancerous; tob^meacancer. 

But striking his fist upon the point of a nail 
in the wall, his nand cancerated, he fell into a fever, 
and soon after died on’t. VEotrange. 

Cancer Ation. n. s. [from cancerate,] 
A growing cancerous. 

Ca'ncerous. adj. [from cancer,] Having 
the virulence and qualities of a cancet;. 

How they arc to be treated when they are stn^ 
mous, schirrous, or cancerous, you may tee in 
their proper places. Wfsmms, 

Ca'ncerousness. s. a [from umemms.] 
The state of being eanoeroua. 

Ca'ncrine. aiff. [from cancer,] Having 
the qualities of a crab. 

CAndent. aiff, [candems, Lat] Hot; 


the highest degree of to 

don. . ^ 

If a wirebeheatedjpplb’t^oiieand* accordhig 
oolt^OlHtard or downward, it re- 


in 
fusion. 


as wo have dc- 
Broun. 


as that end is cooh 

snectively acquirofT^ vertleUy, 
dared in witqf totally eandent. 

CfinmCA'nr.a^icandkans, Lat.] Grow- 
ing white; British. Diet, 

CA'RDID, aeff. [candtdus, Lat] 

1. White. This sense is very rare. 
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box receives all back ; hut, pout'd Irom 
thence) 

The stones came caudid forth, the hue of inno* 
cenoe. Drydm, 

2* Free fixim malice ; not desirous to find 
fault; fair; open; ingenuous. 

The import of the ^scourte will, for the most 
part, if there be no designed fallacy, sudicicntly 
lead candid and intelligeut readers into Uie true 
meaning of it ^ke, 

A candid judge will read each piece of wit, 
With the same spirit that its author writ Pope* 

Ca'ndidatb, If. a. [candidate, Lat] 

!• A competitor , one that solicits, or pro* 
poses hunself ibr, something of advance* 
ment. 

So many candidates there stand for wit, 

A place at court is scarce so hard to get.dnonymons 
One would be surprised to see so many candi 
dates for gloiy. Addison, 

2. It has generally for before the thing 
sought. 

What could thus high thy rash ambition raise ? 
Art thou, foxid yuutii, a candidate far praise f Pope. 

3. Sometimes of* 

Thy iirst-fruils of poesy were giv’n 

To make thyself a welcome inmate there, 

While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate oj neav’n. Dryden, 

Ca'ndidly, adv* [from candid*] Fairly; 
without trick ; without malice ; inge- 
nuously. 

We have often desired they would deal candidly 
with us ; for if the matter stuck only there, wc 
would propose that every one should swear, that 
is a member of the churxm of Ireland. Swift. 

Ca'ndidness. n* s* [from candid.] In- 
genuity; openness of temper ; purity 
of mind. 

It presently sees the guilt of a sinful artion ; 

’ ’ ‘ ’ on! 


and, on tlie other side, observes tlie candidness of 
a man’s very principles, and the smeerity of his 
intentions. South* 

To Ca'ndify* v*a, [candifico, hat*] To 
make white ; to whiten. Diet* 

CA'NDLC. ft. 8* [candela, Lat.] I 

I. A light made of wax or tallow, sur-j 
rounding a wick of flax or cotton. 

Here bums my candle out, ay, here it dies. 
Which, while it lasted, gave king Henry light. 

Shakesp. 

We see the wax candles last longer than tallow 
candles, because wax is more 6rni and hard. 

Bacons Nat. Hist. 
Take a child, and, setting a candle before him, 
you shall find his pupil to contract very much, to 
exclude the light, with the brightness whereof it 
would otherwise be dazzled. Hay. 

2. light; or luminary. 

By these bless’d candles of the night, 

Haa you been there, I think you would have 
begg’d 

The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. Shah. 
Ca'NDLEBERRY TREE. See SWEET- 
wiLtow ; of which it is a species, 
Ca'ndleholder. n. s. [from candle and 
Mold.] 

1. He that holds the candle, 

2. Hg that remotely assists. 

JljlSfWa$ons, light of heart, 

Tkkk Hie ianseless rushes with tlicir heels; 

For I nm prowieb’d with a grandsire phrase. 

To k . amdlASkr. on. Shekap. 

Ca'NDUKUOHT. «. «. Krom candle aad 
light.} 

1. The lio^t of a candle. 

In daruieis eandleUght may serve to guide ||p;n’s 
steps, which toiise in the day, were madness. 

Seeker, 


Before the day was done, nar wort sne spe^ 
And new went by csmdteUM to bed, Drya. Fab* 
The boding owl 

Steals frcmi her private cell by night, 

And dies about the candlelif^nt. Swift. 

Such as m adapted to meals, will indifferently 
serve for dinners or suppers, only distinguishing 
between daylight and candlelight. Swift, 

2. Ihe necessi^ candles for use. 

1 shall dud him coals and candlelight. 

MoUineux to jLocke. 

Candlbmass, ft. 8* [from candle and 
mass.] The feast of the Furifleation of, 
the Blessed Virgin, which was formerly 
celebrated with many lights in churches, 
Tlie harvest dinners are held by every wealthy 
man, or, as we term it, by every good* liver, be 
tween Michaeinas and Candlemas, 

Careuf's Survey if Cornwall 
There is a general tradition in most parts of 
Europe, that inferretli the coldness of the suc- 
ceeding winter, upon siiiniug of the sun upon 
Candlemas day. Brtmm's Vulg. Krr. 

Come Candlemas nine years ago she died, 

And now lies bury’d by the yew-tn‘e side. Cay. 

Ca ndlestick, n* s* [from candle and 
stick*] The instrument tliat holds candles 

The horseman sit like fixed candlesticks, 

With torch-staves in their hands ; and tlieir poor 
jades 

Loh down their heads. ^ Shakesp. 

l^iese countries were once Christian, and mem* 
bers of the church, and where the golden candle** 
slu'ks did stand. Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has converted the essays 
of a man of quality into a kind of fringe for hw 
candlesticks. Addison. 

Ca'ndlestufp. u. 8, [from candle and 
8 fuff,] Any thing of which candles 

may be made ; kitchen-stuff ; grease 
tallow. 
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r was done, her work she spe^ 


By the help of oil, and wax, and other candle* 
stuff, the flame may continue, and the wick not 
bum. Bacon 

Can BLEW a'ster. «. s* [from candle and 
waste*] One that consumes candles ; a 
spendthrift. 

Fateh grief with proverbs, make misfortune 
drunk 

With candUwasters, Shakesp, 

Ca'ndock. n. 8* A weed that grows in 
rivers. 

Let the pond lie dry sir or twelve months, both 
to kill the water-weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, 
reate, and bullrushes ; and also, that as these die 
for want of water, so grass may grow on the 
pond's bottom. IValton. 

Ca'ndour. n.8. [candor, Lat] Sweet- 
ness of temper ; purity of mind ; open- 
^ness; ingenuity; kindness. 

He should have so much of a natural candour 
and sweetness, mixed with all the improvement 
of learning, as might convey knowledge with a 
sort of gentle insinuation. fVatts. 

To Ca'ndy. V* a. [probably from candare, 
a word used in later times for to whiten,] 
1. To conserve with sugar, in such a man- 
ner as that the sugar lies in flakes, or 
breaks into spangles. 

Should the poor be flatter'd ’ 

No, let the catidfd tongue lick absurd pomp, 

And crook the pregnant binges of the knee, 

Where thrift may tollow fawning. Shakesp. 

I'iiey have inTurkey confections like to camlieal 
conserves, made of sugar and lemon, or sumir 
and citrons, or sugar and violets, and some other 
flowers, and mixture of amber, ^ Bacon. 

With randy’d plantanes, and the juicy piny, 

On choicest melons and sweet grai>cs they dine. 

Waller. 
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2. To form into congelations. 

WiU the cold brook, 

CasuUed with ice^ cawdle thy morning 1 
To eure thy o’er-nighf s surfeit ? 

3. To incruBt with congdationi. 

Since when those frosts that winter brings, 

Which candy every green, 

Renew us like the teeming springs. 

And we tlius fresh are seen. Drayten* 

To Ca ndy. V, n. To grow congealed. 
Ca'ndy Lion* 8 foot, [catanance, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller, 

CANE. ft. 8, [canna, Lat] 

1. A kind of strong reed, of which walk- 
ing staffs are made ; a walking staff. 

Sh.ill 1 to please another wine sprung mind 
Lose all mine own ; God liath given me a mca* 
sure 

Short of his cane and body : must I find 
A pain in tliat wherein he finds a pleasure. 

Herbert* 

The king thrust the captain from him with liis 
cane ; wliereupon he took his leave, and went 
home. Harvey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or brokeit, 
stir the fire with your master’s cane, Swyi. 

2. The plant which yields the sugar. 

This cane or reed grow s plentifully both in the 
East and West Indies. Other reeds have their 
skin liard and dry, and their pulp void of juice ; 
hut the skin of the sugar cane is soft. It usually 
grows four or five feet high, and about half an 
ineh in diameter. The stem or stalk is divided 
by knots a fool and a half apart. At tlie top k 
puts forth long green tufted leaves, from the mid- 
dle of which arise tlie flower and the seed. I*hcy 
usually plant them in pieces a foot and a halt 
below the top of the flower ; and they arc ordi- 
n.irily ripe in ten months, at which time they am 
found quite full of a white succulent inairow, 
whence is expressed the liquor of which sugar is 
made. Chambers. 

And the sweet liquor on the canc bestow, 

From w hu'h iirewir d the luscious sugars flow. 

Blackmon 

3. A lance ; a dart made of cane ; whence 
the Spanisli inego de cannas* 

Abenamar, thy y outli these sports has known. 

Of which thy age is now spectator grown ; 
Judge-iike tliou sitt'st, to nraise or to arraign 
The flying skirmish of the aarted cane. Lnyden. 

4. A reed. 

Food may be afforded to bees, by small casm 
or troughs conveyed into their hives. 

Mortmer*$ Husbandry. 

To Cane. v. a* [from the noun.] To best 
with a walking stick. 

Cani'cular, atff. [caittrti/tfm, Lat.] 
Belonging to tlie dog-star ; as cancular, 
or dog days. 

In regard to different latitudes, unto some tlie 
canicular days are in the winter, as unto such a» 
are under tlie equinoctial line ; for unto them tlie 
dog-star arlseth, when the sun is about the tropick 
of CJancer, which season unto tliem is winter. 

BroiCTi’s Vulg. Err, 

Ca'nine. {fdj* [caninus* Lat.] 

1 . Having the properties of a dog. 

A kind of women arc made up of canme parti- 
cles: these arc scolds, who imitate the ammais 
out of which they were taken, always busy and 
barking, and suarl at every one that comes in 
tlicir way. Addmm, 

2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an ap- 
petite which cannot be satisfled. 

It may occasion ar exorbitant appetite of uiroal 
things, which tlicy will lake in such quantities, 
till they vomit Uiem up like dogs ; from whence it 
is called canine. Arbwthnig 
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Ca'nisteR* »• s. [canislrvm, Lat.] 

1, A small basket. 

White hlies in full caiMten they bring, 

With oli the glories «)f the pur^jle spring. Uhyd, 

2. A small vessel in which any thing, 
such as tea or cofTee, is laid up. 

CA'NKER. ft, 8, [ctfficrr, Lat.] It seems 
to have the same meaning and origi- 
nal with cancer^ but to be accidentally 
written with a fr, wlien it denotes bad 
qualities in a less degree; or canker 
might come from chancre, Fr. and can- 
cer from the Latin. 

1, A worm that preys upon and destroys 
fruits. 

And loHthful idleness be doth detest, 

The canker worm of every gentle breast. Spemer 

That which the locust hath left, haUi the canker 
worm eaten. Joel, i. 4. 

Yet writers say, as in the sweetest bud 
Tlie eating canker dwells ; so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all. ^ ^ ShakeejK 

A huffing, shining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 
A canker worni^of peace, was rais’d above him. 

Otway. 

2, A fly that preys upon fruits. 

There be of nies, caterpillars, canhr flies, and 
bear flies. Walioiis Angler 

3. Any thing that corrupts or consumes. 

It is the canker and ruin of many men’s est«ites, 

which, in pioceas of time, hiceds u public poverty . 

Bacon. 

Sacrilege may prove aneatiiigeuw/fcr, und a con- 
suming moth, m the estate that we leave them, 

Attobniu. 

No longer live the canker* of my court ; 

Ail to your .sever«d stales with speed resort j 
Waste in wild riot what your land allows, 

There |)l\ the early feast and bite carouse. Pape. 

4. A kind of wild worthless rose ; the dog 
rose. 

To put down Kichnrd, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bulingbroke. 

i^akcsp. 

Diaw a cherry with the leaf, the shaft of a 
steeple, a single or canker rose. Feacham. 

3. An eating or corroding humour. 

I am not glad, that such a sore of time 
Should seek a plaister hy a contemn’d revolt, 

And heal th’ inveterate canker of one wound 
By making many. Shakexp. 

C. Corrosion ; virulence. 

As with age his body uglier grows. 

So Ills mind with cankm. Shakesp. 

7. A disease in trees. Diet, 

To Canker, v, n. ^from the noun.] 

J . To grow corrupt : implying something 
venomous and malignant. 

That cunning architect of cankered guile, 

Whom princes Idtc displeasure left in bands, 

For falsed letters, and suborned wile. Fairy Queen. 

I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high i* th* air as this unthankful king. 

As this ingrate and canker'd Bolingbroke. Shak. 

Or wlmt the cross dire looking plaiuA smite. 

Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bite. Milt. 

To some new clime, or to thy native sky, 

Oh friendless and forsaken virtue ! fly : 

The Indian air is deadly to thee grown ; I 

Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. Dryd. 

Let envious jealousy and canker d spite 
Produce my actions to severest light, 

And tax my open day or secret night. Prior. 

2. To decay by some corrosive or destruc- 
tive principle. 

Silvering will sully and canker more than gild- 
ing ; which, if it might be corrected with a Tittle 
mixture of gold, will be profitable. Bam. 

To Ca'nker. v,a. 
i. To corrupt; to corrode, 

VoL. I. 
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Restore to God his due in tithe and time : 

A tit he purloin’d cankers the whole estate, rfcrfeeit. 

2. To infect ) to pollute. 

An honest man will enjoy himself better in a 
moderate fortune, that is gained witli honour and 
reputation, than in an overgrown estate, that is 
cankered with the acquisitions of rapine ami ex- 
action. Addison. 

Ca'nkkrbit. particip. adj, [frttm can- 
ker and bit,] Bitten with an envenomed 
tooth. 

Know, tliy name is lost, 

By treason’s tootli baregnawii and cankerbh Shak, 

Ca^nnabine. a((j, [cannabinue, iMt.] 
Hempen. Diet, 

Ca'nnibal. II. 8, An anthropophagite ; 
a man-eater. 

The cannibuh themselves eat no man’s flesh of 
those that die of themselves, but of such as are 
slain. Bacon. 

They were little better than cannibals, who do 
hunt one another ; and he that hath most strength 
and swiftness, doth eat and devour all his fellows. 

Davies on Ireland. 

It was my hint to speak 
Of the cannibals that each other eat ; 

The anthropophagi. Sbake^. 

Tlie captive cannibal, opprest with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, disdains ; 
Of nature fierce, untaiiuable, and proud. 

He bids defiance to the eaping crowd ; 

And spent at last, and speecliless, as he lies, 

With fiery glances mucks their rage, and dies. 

Granville. 

If an eleventh command ment had been given, 
Thou shult not eat human flesh ; would not these 
canmbak have esteemed it more difficult than all 
the rest. Bentley. 

Ca'nnibally. adv, [from cannibal,] 

In the manner of a cannibal. 

Bcf. re Ctirioli, he scotchl him and notcht him. 
like a carbonado.— Had lie been cannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too.* Shak. 

Ca'n NIPPERS. If. s. [corrupted from 

callipeis ; which t?ee ] 

The square is t«iken h^v a pair of cannipers, or 
two rulers, clapped to the side of a tree, measuring 
tlie distance between ihcm.Mtnrtimer s Husbandry. 

CANNON, n. 8. [cannon, Fr, from can- 
na, Lat, a pipe, meaning a large tube.] 

1 . A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by 
the hand. They are of so many sizes 
thtit they decrease in the bore from a 
ball of forty-eight pounds to a ball of 
five ounces. 

As cannom overcharg’d with double cracks. 

So they redoubled strokes upon the foe. Sh^esp, 

lie bad left all the cannon he had taken ; and 
now he scut all his great cannon to a garrison. 

Clarendon, 

The making, or price, of these gunpowder in- 
struments, is extremely expensive, as may be easily 
judged by the weight of their materials ; a whole 
cannonweighingcommonly eight thousand pounds; 
a half cannon, five thousand ; a eulverin, four thou- 
sand five hundred ; a deini-ciilveriii, three tliou- 
sund ; which, whether it be ia iron or brass, must 
needs be very costly. TVUkhu. 

Cannon-ball, 1 n. s, [from cannon. 

Cannon-bullet, > ball, bullet, and 

Cannon-shot. J shot,] The balls 

which are shot from great guns. 

He reckons tliosc for wounds that are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannon-shot. 

Wtseman'i Surgery, 

Let a cannon-buUet pass through a room, it must 
strike successively the two sides of the room.Loe^. 

To Cannon'aob. «. n. [from caniMm.] 
To play the great guns; to batter or 
atta^ with great guns. 
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Both armies cannonaded all tlie ensuing day; 

Taller, 

To Cannon'ade. V, a. To fire upon 
with cannon. 

Cannon'ier. n. 8, [from cannon,] The 
engineer that manages the cannon. 

Giu» me the cup ; 

And lot the kettle to the trumpets speak, 

The trumpets to the cannonier without, 

Ttic caiiiioiis to the licav’iis, the heav ns to earth. 

6kakcj*/), 

A third was a most excellent cannonier, whose 
ood skill did much endamage the fi^rees of the 
ing. Hauuard. 

Ca'nnot. a word comfmunded ol can 
and not : noting inability, 

I cannot but believe many a child can tell twen- 
ty, Jong befoie he has any Idea of infinity at ail. 

I Locke, 

Cano'a ,ln,s, A boat made by cutting 

Canok'. j the trunk of a tree into a 
hollow \c88el. 

Others made rafts of wood ; others devised the 
boat of one tree, called the camw, which the Gauls 
upon the Rhone, used in assisting the transporta- 
tion of Hannibars uriiix . ^ ^ Haleigh. 

In a war against ^emiramis, they liad four 
thousand monoxyla, or canoes of one piece of 
timber. Arbuthnot on CoinSt 

CANON, n.8, [kasws,] 

1. A rule ; a law. 

The truth is, they are rules and canons of that 
law, which is written in all lueirs hearts; the 
chinch had forever, unless than now, stood bound 
to observe them, whether the ajxistle hud men- 
tioned them, or no Hooker. 

His books arc almost the very catum to ludge 
both doctrine and discipline b\ . Hooker. 

Religious caiums, civil laws, aic cruel ; 

Then what should war be ’ Shakesp, 

Cunonn in lojrick are sm h as these : every part 
of a division, singU inkeii, must contain less than 
the whole ; and a ((cfinitioii must be peculiar and 
proper to the thing dehiied Matts. 

2. 'I he lawsmude by ecclesiastical councils. 

Canon law, is that low, which is made and or- 
dained in a general council, orproxincial sxnod, 
of the church. 

These were looked on as lapsed persons, and 
real severities of peiioiicc weu' piescribcd them 
y the canons of Anc\ ra. SuUmgfieet. 

3. The books of Holy Scripture : or the 
great rule. 

(^non also denotes those books of Scripture, 
which are received as inspired and eanonicul, to 
distinguish them fnun either profane, apocryphal 
or disputed books. Thus we say, that Genesis it 
part of the sacred canon of the Scripture. Ayl^e, 

4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans und canons, or prebends of cathedral 
rhurehes, they were of ^reat use in the church ; 
they were to lx- of counsel with the bishop for hit 
revenue, and for his govcriinicnl, in causes eccle- 
siastical. Bacon. 

Swift much admires the place and air. 

And longs to he a canon there. 

A canon^ that’s a place too mean : 

No, doctor, you shall be a dean ; 

Two du/cn canons round your stall. 

And you the t> rant o’er them all. Sun^ 

5. Canons Regular, Such its are placed 
in monasteries. 

6. Canons Secular, Lay canoai, who 
have been, as a mark of hoimar, admit- 
ted into some chaptifit 

7. [Ammig chirurgoems.] An instrument 
used in sewin|^ tip wounds. Diet. 

8. A lai|^ sort of printing letter, proba- 
bly so eaBed from being first used in 
printing a book of canons ; or perhaps 

j from its size, and therefore properly 
‘ written caiman^ 

L L 
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Ca'non bit. m. t. [Hut of the 
bit let iuto the horse's mouUi. 

A goodly person^ and could manage fair 
HU stubborn steed ^vith canon bit, 

Who under him did tram|)Je as the air. Spcnter, 

Ca'nonbss. It. [canonissa, low Lat." 

There are, in popish countries, women they call 
secular eanonet$et, living after the example of se- 
cular canons. 

Cano'nical. ad/\ [canonicus, low 

1. According to the canon. 

2. Constituting the canon. 

Public readings there are of books and writinjn, 

not caneuzcal, thereby the church doth also preach, 
or openly make known, tlie doctrine of virtuous 
conversation. Hooker. 

No sncti book was found amongst those eannn- 
u*al scriptures. Hakigh. 

3. Regular ; a ated ; fixed by ecclesiastical 
laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praise thee, said 
David : from this definite number some ages of 
the church took their pattern fur their canonical 
hours Taylor. 

4. Spiritual; ecclesiastical; relating to 
the church. 
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York anciently had a metropolitan jurisdiction 
over all (he bishops of Scotlana, from whom they 
had their consecration, and to whom they sworc 
catumical obedience. Ayliff'e. 

Cano'nically. adv» [from canonicMl.] 
In a manner agreeable to the canon. 

It is a known story of the friar, who on a fasting 
day, bid his ca|>on be carp, and then very canon- 
ically eat it. Government rf the Tongue. 

Cano'nicalness. If. s. [from canoni- 
caL'\ The quality of being canonical. 

Ca'non 1ST. «.«. [from ftinon.] A man 
versed in the ecclesiastical law's ; a pro- 
fessor of the canon law. 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, when the 
kiiw would have translated him from tiiat poor 
hisnoprick, he refused, saying, he would not for- 
sake nis (KKir little old wife ; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of 
the camnusts, Matrimonium inter q}i%copum ec- 
eUiiam cue contraciim, i^c. Camden $ Uemains. 

Of whose strange crimes no canonixt can tell 
lu what comroaudiuent's large contents they dis ell. 

Pope. 

Canoniza'tion. n,8. [from ftmciiist'.] 
The act of declaring any man a saint. 

Itisvpry suspicious, that the interests of parti- 
cular fanwic9, or churches, have too great a sway 
in canonizations. Addison, 

To Ca'nonize. r. a, [from canon, to 
put into the canon, or rule for observ- 
ing festivals.] To declare any man a 
saint. 

The king, desirous to bring into the house of 
LaiKHHter celestial honour, became suitor to pope 
Julius, to canonize king Ilcuiy VI. for a saint. 

Bacon, 

By those hvmns all shall approve 
Us canonis’d for love. Donne. 

The> have a pone too, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and ot canonizing whom he thinks fit, 
and tliencc have the honour of saints. StilUng/fieet. 

Ca'nonry, 1 n. $. [from carton,] 

CA^KONSHIp. j An ecclesiastical beno- 
lioe in apme cathedral or collegiate 
dhurch, whidihii^A prebend, or a stated 
allowance out of tbe revenues of such 
dbarch, commonly annexed to it. 

Ayliffe. 

Ca'nopibd. a4j. [from canopy.} Co- 
vered with a canopy. 

I sat me down to watch upon a bank, 

With ivy canopy d, and interwove 

With flaunting honeysuckle. bldion. 


CA'NOPY. n.f. [*!anppcum, low Lat.] 
A covering of state over a throneor bed ; 
a covering spread over tfae head. 

She is tliere brought unto a paled green, 

And placed under a stately canopy, 

The warlike feats nf both those knights to see. 

Fairy Queen, 

Now spread the night her spangled canopy, 

And summon'd every restless eye to sleop.Fmr/ox. 

Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate 
With golden canopiet, and beds of state. Dryd. 

To Ca'nopy. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with a canopy. 

Tlic birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
like friends did all embrace ; 

And their lar^ branches did display 
To canopy the place. Dryden. 

Ca'norous. atfj, [canorus, Lat.] Mu- 
sical ; tuneful. 

Birds that are most canorous, and u hose notes 
we most cuDimend, arc of little throat s, and iliort. 

Btvu'n's Vulgar Krrours. 

CANT. If. s, [probably from cant us, J-at. 
implying the odd tone of voice used by 
vagrants ; but imagined by some to be 
corrupted from quaint,]' 

A corrupt dialect used by beggars and 
vagabonds. 

2. A particular form of speaking, peculiar 
to some certain class or body of men. 

I write nut always in the projK'r terms of na- 
vigation, land service, or in the cant of any pro- 
fession. Dryden. 

If we would trace out the original of that fla- 
grant and avowed impiety, wliiili han prevailed 
among us for some years, \ve should find, that It 
owes Its rise to that caut and hvpocrisv , w hicli 
had taken posseision of the people’s minds in tlte 
times of the great rebellion. Addisous Fretholdcr. 

Astrologers, with an old pallrv cant, atnl a few 
pot-hooks for planets, to amiHC (lie vii!g,ir, have 
too long been suflered to abuse the world. 

Swift's Pi edict tom JiTT the year 1?01 . 

A few general rules, with a certain cant of words, 
has sometiincH set np an illin rate heavy writer foi 
a most judicious and formidable critic k. 

Addiions Spectator. 

3. A whining pretension to goodness, in 
formal and affected terms. 

Of promise prodigal, while pow’r you want, 

And preaching in the self-deiiying rant, 

Dryden s Anrengzche. 

4. Barbarous jargon. 

The affectation of some late authors, to intro- 
duce and multi t ly rant words, is the mostruinoim 
corruption in any language. Swijt. 

5. Auction. 

Numbers of these tenants, or their descendants, 
arc now offering to sell their leases by cant, even 
those which were for lives, Swtjt. 

To Cant. v,n. [from the noun.] I'o 
talk in the jargon of particular profes- 
sions ; or in any kind formal, affected 
language; or with a peculiar and studied 
tone of voice. 

Men cant about materia and forma ; hunt chi- 
meras by rules of art, or dress up ignorance in 
words of bulk or sou^, wliicb may stop up the 
luouth of enquiry. (ilanvilte. 

That uncouth affected garb of snwch, or cant- 
ing iiinauage rather, if I may so call it, which they 
have of late taken up. is the signal distinction 
and characterisiieal note of that, which, iu that 
their new language, they call the godly party. 

Sanderson. 

The busy, subfile serpents of the law 
Did first my mind from true obedience draw j 
While Idid Biiiits to the king prescribe. 

And took for omcles that eaniwig tribe.Hasoommon. 

Unskiird in schemes by planete to foreshow, 
Like canting rascals, how the wars will go 

Dryden s Juvenal, 
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CANT4TA. fi. i. [Jtal.] A song. 
Canta'tion. fi. 8, l&ofn canfo, Lat.] 
11)6 act at singing. 

Ca'nter. h, #. [ik)m cant,] A term of 
reproadi for hypocrites, who talk foiw 
mally of Religion, without obeying it. 
Canterbury bells. See Belflowbr. 
Canterbury gallop. [In horseman- 
ship.] The hand gallop of an ambling 
horse, commonly called a canter ; said 
to be derived from the monks riding to 
Canterbury on easy ambling horses. 
CANTHA RIDES. n,8, [Latin.] Spa- 
nish files, used to raise blisters. 

The flicH, cantharidcs, ere bred of a worm, or 
cater|)illar, but pt culmr to ctrtuin fruit trees ^ as 
are the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild brier ; 
all which bear sweet fiuit, and fruit that hath a 
kind of ‘eciet biting or sharpness : for the fig hath 
H milk in it that is sweet and corrosive ; the pine 
apple hath a kernel that is strong and abstersive. 

Bacons Natural Hiitorsf, 

CA NTIWS, n. s, [Latin.] The cor- 
ner of the eye. The internal is called 
the greater, the external the lesser con- 
thus, Quincy, 

A gentlewoman was seized with an inflfuuma- 
tion and tumour iu the great canthus, or angle of 
her eye. Wisenum. 

Ca'nticle. n. 8, [from canto, Lat] A 
song: used generally for a song in 
scripture. 

This ri*:ht of estate, in some nations, is yet 
more significantly evpn ssed by Moses iu liiscai^ 
ticks, iu the person ot Ciod to Ihe Jews 

Bacon's Holy Tfiar. 

Canti'ltvf.rs. «. 8, Pieces of wood 
framed into the front or other sides of 
an house, to sustain the moulding and 
eaves over it. MoxoiVs Mech, Exercises, 
Ca'ntion. n. $. [cant to, Lat] bong; 
verses. Not not\ in use. 

Ill the eighth eclogue the same person was 
brought in singing a caution of Collin’s making. 

Spens. Kal. Glo. 

CA'NTLE. w. 8. [kanf, Dutch, a comer ; 
eschantillon, Fr. apiece.] A piece with 
corners. Skinner, 

See how this river comes, me cranklinc iu, 

And cuts me from the best of all my lantl 
A huge half-moon, a monstrous canf/e out. 

Shahsfi. Henry IV. 

To Ca'ntle. V. a, [from the noun.] To 
cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take. 
That must be cantled, and fiic judge go snack. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Ca'ntlet. ft. 8, [from cantle,] A piece ; 
a fragment. 

Nor shield nor armour can their force oppose , 
Huge cantlets of his buckler strew the ground. 

And no defence in liis bor’d arms is found. Dryd. 

CANTO, n, 8, [Ital.] A book ; or aec- 
tion, of a poem. 

Why , what would you do — 

•»Make a willow cabbin at your rate, 

And call unon my soul within the tiouse ; 

Write loyal cantm of contemned love. 

^lakesp, J^lfth Night. 

CA'NTON. n.8, 

1. A small parcel or division of land. 

^ Only that little cantan of land, called the Eng- 
lish p^e, containing foui small shires, did roam- 
tain a bordering war with the Irish, and retain ^ 
form of English government. Davies. 

2. A small community, or clan. 
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The wrac Is Ukl- c«se wf rovers lend ; such, 
atyetf arc some tnnfmim Arabia, and sortie petty 
kings of ihe luountanm adjacent to straits and 
wavs* JhMConi*4 Holy War. 

To Ca'nton. V, ft, ffroin the noun.] 'lo 
divide into little prts. 

Famili s sindl ipnt all hubjection to liiiii, and 
canlion his empire into less governments for tl)em> 
•elves. Itocke^ 

it would cerlainly bo for the g od of mankind, 
to have all the iingiu^ eni| ires and monarchies 
of the world cantontd out into potty states and 
prhietpain los. Ad'dtMm on Italy 

The la'e king of Spain, reckoning it an indig- 
nity to have bis ti'rriloriis rantorifa out into par- 
cels by other jirtiioos, during his own life and 
without hiH tonsonl, rather chose to bequeath the 
nionarchy entire to a ^nu^ger son of Frunce.6’u’j/t. 

They canton out ((Mhemselves a little province 
in lhe*^intellecf iidl world, whtie they fancy the 
hglit shines, and all the test is in darkness 

Trcft/u OH the Mind. 

T<? Ca'ntontzk. v.a, [from conion,] 
To parcel out into .small dixislons. 

Thus Wrts all Irel md cantomzed among ten per- 
•ons of the Knghsli nation. JJumi'iOn Inland. 

The v\h(<le Joiest was in a iiinnner cantonized 
amongst a very few in number, of whom some had 
regal rigiits. Hovel 

Ca'ntrkd. n, s, [The same in Wales 
as an hundred in England. I'or canh e^ 
in the Hritish language, signifieth an 
hundred. Cowell. 

Tho king legrauts to him .ill th.it province, le- 
•erviiig only the city of Dublin, and the cantreds 
next adjuj 111 ng, with t)ie niuritiim towns. 

Davtn on Ireland. 

CA'NVA*>S. n. s. [canet^as Fr. cannabis, 
Lat. hemp,] 

1 . A kind of linen cloth woven for several 
uses, as sails, painting cloths, tents. 

"the in.ister (onmumiml fortliwiih to set on all 
tlicrrmix/tt they roiibl, and fly homeward. Sidney 
And eke the pens, lli.it ilnl his pini ns bind, 
^^ere like main y.irdb with tijmg canoass lin’d. 

Sperncr 

Their cawivivs rnslles up ilioj quickly rear, 

And build a (it> in an lioui's space. Fnnfax. 

V\ hereVi fhj ii.nv spreinls her rvoimss wings, 
flomap' to thee, 4nnrp(.i{.e to all, she lirings. IFa/. 

Willi such kind pa^sinn hastes the pt ince to light. 
And spreads liis flj ing raaiass t<j the sound ; 

^ Him wliom no danger, were he thire could fright. 
Now absent, every little noise can wound,Dn/d(.n. 

Thon, Kneller,’long with noble pride. 

The foremost of thy art, Iiast vied 
V\ith nature in a generous strife, 

And touch'd the canm*4 into life. Addison. 

% The act of sifting voices, or trying them 
previously to the decisive act of voting, 
[from canvass, as it signifies a sieve.] 
There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot 
play well : so tlirre are some that are good in 
canvasses and factions, that are otherwise weak 
men. Bacon. 

To Ca'nvass. V, a, [!^kinner derives it 
from cannahasser, Fr. to beat hemp; 
which being a very laborious employ- 
ment, it is used to signify, to search di- 
ligently into.] 

1. To sift : to examine, [from canvass a 
straining cloth.] 

I have made careful search on all hands, and 
canvassed the matter with all possible diligence. 

ft^adward. 

2. To debate ; to discuss. 

The curs discovered a raw hide in the bottom 
of a fiver, and laid their heads together how to 
come at it : they canvassed the matter one way and 
t'other, and concluded, that the way to get it, was 
to drink Uieir way to it. UBstrangc. 

To Ca'nva^s. r. It. To solicit; to try 
votes previously to the decisive lict. 


CAP 

K!lzalvetk>>h4$i)g to resolve MPon an 
being, by smiie that convavea for otJiert, put ip 
' some duubjt of that person she mruiit to advaiioe. 
said, she was lik^ one with a lanthorrtt sMcIwg a 
man. Boom, 

This crini'* of convasnng, or soliciting, f«ir church 
prefcrmcMit, is, by the canon law, called simony. 

Ayt^e's Piirergon. 

Ca'ny. (idj. [from cane.'] 

1, Full of canes. 

2. Fonaisting of canes. 

Put in his way lights on the Imrren plains 
Of Sericana, wheie Chiiu'scs drive, 

W itii sails and wind, their cany waggons liglif. 

Milton. 

Ca'nzonet. n. s. [canzonefta Ital.] A 
little song. 

A'eechi was most pleasing of all others, for his 
comeil and varielj, as well his madrigals a"* can- 
zonets. Feacham 

CAP. n. s, [cop, Welsh; ca'ppe, Sax. 
* cappe, Cierm. cappe, Fr. enppa, Jtal 
capo, Sp«‘U! Icappe, Dan. and Dutch ; 
caput a head, Latin. 

1 . The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap voiir worship did bespeak — 
—Why, this was inoulded on a poringer, 

A V 1 1 \ et dish. Shakesp. Taming of the Shrew. 

t have ever hchl my cap olf to thy fortune — 

— lliou hast St rv’d ine w-ith much faith. Shakesp. 

First, lolling sb tb in woollen cap, 

Taking her atter-diimer nap. ^ Swijt 

The caVt the whip, the ni8«rnrine attire, 

Foi whicli they roughen to the sense. 

Thomson's Autumn. 

2. The ensign of the cardinalate. 

Hciirv th< i’ifth did sometimes prophesy, 

Tf once liccame to be a cardinal, 

llc’d make liis cap coequal with the crown. 

Shakup. Henry VI. 

3. The topmost ; the highest. 

Thou art the cap of all tlie fools alive. 

Shakesp. Timm. 

4. A reverence made by uncovering the 
head. 

Tlie\ more and less came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. 

Shukesp. Henry IV. 
.Should the want of a cap or a eniige so mor- 
tally discompose him, as we fmd afterwards it did 

V Estrange. 

5. A vessel made like a cap. 

It is observed, that a barrel or ca;>, whose ca- 
vity will contain eight cubical feet of air, will 
not serve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 

Wilkins. 

G. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead 
laid over the touch hole, to preserve the 
prime. 

7. Cap of maintenance. One of the re- 
galia carried before the king at the co- 
ronation. 

To Cap. v, a, [from the noun.] 

1. To cover on the 

The bones next the joint are capped with a 
smooth cartilaginous subsunce, serving both to 
sta’iigtli and motion. Derham. 

2. To deprive of the cap. 

If one, by another occasion, take any thing from 
another, as boys sumeiiroes use to cap one another, 
tlic same is straight felony. Spenser on Ireland. 

3. To cap verses. To name alternately 
verses beginning with a particular letter ; 
to name in opposition or emulation ; to 
name alternately in contest. 

Where Henderson, and Ih' other muses, 

Were sent to cap texts, and put cases, HuA^iras. 

Sure it is a pitiful pretei^ to ingenuity that 
can be thus kept up, Uiere being little need of any 
other faculty but memory^, to be able to cap texts. 

Ihvemmsntrf the Tongns, 
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There is an author of ours, whom I would desire 
him to read, before he ventures at capping charac- 
ters. Alierhary. 

Cap d pb, I [cap d pic, !>.] From head 
Cap dpic, j to foot ; all over. 

A ligiire like your father, 

Arm’d at all points t xwctly, cap d pd, 

Appears before 'hiMii, and, with solemn march, 
Gtu'sslow and stately hy tlieiii. Shakesp HamUt. 

The-e for the two contending knights he sent ; 
Arm’d utpupie, with roTc.ice lnw ihty bent. 

JUryden 

A woodlouse, 

That folds up itself in itself tor a house. 

As round us a ball, without head, without tail. 
Inclos’d cap ii pe in a strong coal of mail. Swy^. 

Cap-paper. A sort of coarse brownish 
paper. So called from being formed 
into a kind of cap to hold commodities. 

Having, for trial sake, filtered it through cap- 
paper, there remained in the tilirc a puwdcr.Bi^ie. 

Capaih'lity* n,8, [trom capable,] <^- 
puciiy ; the quality of being capable. 

Sure 111 * that ma Ic us with such large discourse, 
liooknig before and after, gave us not 
'1 lirtt capahilily and godlike reason 
To riiHt in us ‘uiius'a. Shakesp, 

CA'PABLF. adj. [capable, Fr.] 

I. Sufficient to contain; Bufficiently ca- 
pacious. 

U lien we om-i.ler so much of that spare, as Is 
equal to, or capable to receive a body of anv as- 
signed dimensions. Eoche. 

% Endued w ith |K)wers equal to any par- 
ticular thing. 

To say, iliat tlie more ctrpalilc, or tlie better 
deserver, hath such right to pivern, as lie may 
compulsorily bring under the h ss worthy, is idle. 

Bacon, 

IMien you hear any person give his j'udgment, 
consider with yourself whether he be a cuvahle 
judge. Walts. 

3. Intelligent ; able to understand. 

Ijook you, how juile he glares ; 

His form and cause coiijmii’d, puMtiiing to stones, 
Would make them copnUe. ShuKeyt. Hamlet. 

4. Intellectually capacious ; able to re- 
ceive. 

lam mucii bound to God, that he hath endued 
you with oi.v capable ot tiic best instructions. 

5. Susceptible. 

The soul, immortal substance, to remain 
Cons(*iuus of joy, and capable of pain. Prior. 

6. Qualified for ; without any natural im- 
pediment. 

There is no man that believes the goodness of 
God, but must be inclined to think, tiiat he hath 
made some things fur as long a duration as they 
are cabbie of. Tillotson. 

7. Qualified for; without legal impediment. 

Of my land. 

Loyal and natural boy • I’ll work the means 
To make thee cajtablel Shakesp. King Lear. 

B. It has the particle of before a noun. 
What secret springs their eager passions move. 
How capable tf death for injur’d love I Dr^d.Virg. 
9, Hollow. This sense is not now in use, 

^ ^ Lean but upon a nuh. 

The cicatrice, and capable iiuDressu*^, 

Thy palm some moments keeps.Shak,Aiyoul£keU, 

Ca'pableness. fi. s, [from capable,] 
The quality or state of being capable ; 
knowledge ; understandii ^ ; power of 
mind* 

CAPACIOUS. atH. [capax, Lat] 

1. Wide ; tarm; able to hold much. 
Benea^ th'lnoessant weeping of those draias 
I see the rocky tif^ons stretch’d immense, 

The Ufighty re^ervoir8 of harden’d chalk 
Or sUiT Bompicted day, capacious found. 

Thcrnsan'sAvSwsissm 
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i. Extensive equal to much kno^rledge, 
or^reat design. 

There are some persona of a good genius, and a 
a^Mctoia mind, who write and apeak very ob- 
acurel^. Wattt. 

Capa'ciousness* it. *, [from capacious*] 
The power of holding or receiving; 
largeness. 

A concave measure, of known and denominate 
capacity, serves lt> nu'asiire the capaciousnas of 
any other vessel. In like manner to a given weight 
the weight of all other bodies may lie rtMlured and 
so found out. Holder an Time. 

ToCapa'citate. r. «. [from rapacity.] 
To make capable; to enable; to qualify. 

Ry this instruction we may be capacitated to 
obiK'rve thoM* <*rrours. iJrpden 

Thene soit of men were sycophants only," ami 
were endued with arts of life, to enpuritate them 
for the coiner'^ation of the rich and great. Tatler. 

Capa city, ti.s. [enparifv^ Fr.] 

1. The power of holding of containing 
any thing. 

Had our palace the eapacitp 
To camp ihi.s host, we would all sup together. 

Sliahe^f, 

Notwithstanding thy capaeUtf 
Receiveth as the sea, n niuht enters there. 

Of what validity and pitch soe’er. 

But fails iuto auatement and low price. 

Shakesjt. Twelfth Night. 

^ For they that most and greatest things embrace, 
Enlarge tnerehv tlieir mind’s capacity. 

As streams enlarg'd, eiiluigc their cliiiiuich space. , 

Davies. 

Space, considered in length, breadth, and thick 
ness, I think, nrty be ('ulied capacity. Locke. 

2. Room ; space. 

There remained, in the capacity of the exhausted 

cylinder, store of liltie room**, of spaces, empty or 
devoid of air. ^oyle. 

3. The force or power of the mind. 

No intellectual creature is able, by cajmeity, to 
do that which nature doth without capacity vni6 
knowledge. Hooker. 

In .spiritual natures, so much as there is of de- 
sire, so much there is also of capaciti/ to receive. 

I do not sav, there is always a rapacitif to receive 
the very thing tliey ilcsi e,*lor that may be impos- 
sible. SuUh. 

An heroic poem requires tl e uccomplislmient of 
some e\tri-ordiiiarv un te.takiiig ; which requires 
the duty of a soldier, uiid the cajhicitii and pru- 
dence of u gi’iieial. l>ryM'n\s .tuu nnl^ Duiicatunt. 

4. Power; ability. 

Since the w rlvl*'. wide frame ilt es not include 
A cause with siielic?^) re //C't endued, 

Some other cau*e oVi n.ituri* must preside. Black. 

6. State ; coiidition : character. 

A iniracul 'US it solution redueing many from 
the heatl of a t' jum[*l.:.nf rebellion to tlieir okl 
condition of masiius, suoihs, and carpenters ; that 
in this ciz/xieiVi/, ibe^v might repair what, ns colo- 
nels and captains, tliey bad ruined and dctaced. 

South. 

You desire my thoughts as a friend, and not as 
a membi'r of parliai.teid ; liiey are the same in both 
capaci/its. Swift. 

CAFA'KISON. n.s. [capantzon & grc&t 
cloUe, Span.] A horue-cloth, or a sort 
of cover for a horse, which is spread 
over his furniture. Farrkr*s Diet. 

Tilting furniture, erablazon’d shields, 
laiprissAM quaint, caparisouA, and steeds, 

BateSy snd tinsel tiapiiings, gorgeous knights, 
AHoust and tournament. Paradise Lost. 

^Slomc wore a breii4t|4ate, and a light juppon ; 

hortes cloatli*d with rich caparison. 

. ^ Drifdens Fables. 

To Caparison, v . a. [ftrnn the noun.] 

J. To dress in caparisons. 

Tlie steeds eaparUtosid with purple ttaiid> 

With goldeu trappings, eiorioos to behold. 

And champ betwut their teeth the foaroir^ gold. 

uryden. 
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2. To dress pompously; in 3 ludicrous 
sense. 

Don't you think, though I am etytarisoned like 
a man, i have a doublet and hose in my disfio- 
sition ? Shiohesp. As you like it. 

Cape. «. #. [cape, Fr.] 

1. Headland: promontory. 

What from the cape can you discern at sea 
••Nothing at all ; it is a high wroimht flood. 

I^aketp. Othello. 

The parting sun, 

Beyond the earth’s green cope and verdant isles, 
Hesperian sets ; ray signal to depart. Par. Lost. 

The Homans made war upon the TarentincSi 
and obliged them by treaty not to sail b^ond the 
cape. Arbuthnot. 

2. I'he neck-piece of a cloke, 

fie was ci iathcd In a robe of fine black cloth 
will) witlc sleeves and eoqie. Bacon. 

CA'PER. n. 8. [fromrflprr, Ijitin, a goat. 

A leap : a jump ; a skip. 

Wc, that are true lovers, run into strange capers , 
hut as nil is nioital in nature, so is all nature in 
love mortal in follj'. Shakesp. As you like it. 

Flimnap, the treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper, 
on the strait rope, at least an inch higher than any 
other lord in the whole empire. Swijt*s Cul. 7ruv. 

Ca'pkr. n. 8. [capparis, I.at.] An acid 
pickle. See Caper bush. 

We invent new sauces and pickles, which re- 
semble the aniinal ferment in taste and virtue, as 
mangoes, olives, and capers.Floyer on the Humours. 

To Ca'per. V. It. [from the noun.] 

1 . lo dance frolicksomely. 

The tnith is, I am only old in judgment ; and 

he that w’ill caper with me for a thousand marks, 
let him lend me the money, and have at him. 

SluikesjK Henry IV. 

2. To skip for merriment. 

Oor master 

Can'ring to cv e her. Shakesp. Tempest. 

His nimble hand's instinct then taught each 
string 

A cap*ring cheerfulness, and made them sing 
To their own dance. Crashato. 

The family tript it about, and capered like hail- 
stones bouiidtiig from a marble floor. 

Arhuthnot^s John Dull. 

3. I'o dance : spoken in contempt. 

1 lie stage would iiced no force, nor song, nor 
dance. 

Nor capering monsieur from active Franct. Bowc. 

Ca'peukr. n. s. [from ffl/>cr.] A dan- 
cer : in contempt. 

riu’ tumbler’s gambols some delight afford ; 

No less the iiimhTe raperer on the cord : 

Rut these are still insipid stuff to tlicc, 

Cuuji'd in a ship, and tuss'd upon the sea. 

Dryden's Juv. 

Caprrbush. n.8. [capparis., LsX.] 


buds of the flowers, before they are open, arc 
pickled for eating. Miller. 

CAPIAS. It. 8. [Lat.] A writ of two 
sorts ; One before judgment, called 
capias ad respondendum^ in an action 
personal, if the sheriff, upon the first 
writ of distress, return that he has no 
effects in his jurisdiction. The other is 
a writ of execution after judgment. 

CoweU. 

Capilla'ceous. a((j. The same with 
capillary* 

Ca'pillaire. n. #. Syrup of maiden- 
head. 


Capi'llamknt 
L at.] Thoie 


lt« 8 * 

small 


[capillamentum^ 
threads or hairs 


which grow up in the middle of a flow- 
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er^ and adorned with little knobs at the 
top, are called capillaments* Quincy: 

Ca'pillary. capillns hair,Lat.] 

1. Resembling hairs; small ; minute : ap- 
plied to plants. 

Capillary or capUkcemu plants, are such as h«f3 
no main stalk or stem, but grow to the ground, m 
hairs on the head ; and wmch bear their teed# in 
little tufts or protuberances on the backside of 
their leaves. Qfsmey. 

Our common hyssop is not the least of vegetiK 
hies, nor observed to grow upon walls ; but rather, 
some kind of capillaries, which are very small 
plants, and only grow upon walls and stony places. 

DrawtCs Vulgar Errours. 

2. Applied to vessels of the body : small; 
as the ramifleations of the arteries. 

Quincy. 

Toil capillary arteries in some parts of ilie bocly, 
as in the brain, are not equal to one hair ; and 
the smallest Ivmphatirk vessels arc an hundred 
times smaller tllian the smallest capillary artery. 

ArbuthtwtfmAlimenU, 
Capii.la'tion. n. s. [from capillus, 
Lat.] A vessel like a hair : a small ra- 
mification of vessels. Not used. 

Nor is the humour contained in smaller veins, 
or obscurer capillations, but in a vesicle. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs. 

CA'PITAL. adj, [capitalis, Lat.] 

1 . Relating to the head. 

Needs must the serpent now his capital bruise 

Expect with mortal pam. Paradise Lott. 

2. Criminal in the highest degree, so as 
to touch life. 

Edmund, I arrest thee 

On capital lTca‘*on. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Sev'eral cases deserve peater punislmient than 
many crimes that are capital mnung us. Swift, 

3. That which affects life. 

In capital eaii^es, wherein but one man’s life is 
in question, the evidence ought to be clear ; much 
more in a judgment u]>on u war, which i.s capital 
to (bousaiids. Bacon. 

, Chief; principal. 

I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but 
some that are most capital, and commonly occur- 
reiit both in the life and conditions of private men. 

f^ienser im Ireland. 
As to swerve in the least points, is errour ; so 
the capital enemies thereof God hnteth, as hit 
deadly foes, aliens, and, without repentance, chil- 
dren of endless perdition. Hooker. 

They do, in themselves, tend to confirm the 
truth of a capital article in religion. Atterbury, 

5. Chief; inetrnj^olitan. 

Tins hurl been 

Perhaps th> capital scat, from whence had spread 
All generations ; ami had hither come. 

From all the ends of tli’ earth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 

Paradise Lost. 

0. Applied to letters : large ; such as are 
written at the beginnings or heads of 
books. 

Our most considerable actions arc always pre- 
sent, like capital letters to an ^d and dim eye. 

Taylor's Holy Livmg. 
The first is written In capital letters^ without 
ch^ters or verses. Crew's Cosmolojfa Sacra. 

7. Capital stock. The principal or ori- 
ginal stock of a trader or company. 
CAPITAL, n. 8. [from the adjective.] 

1. I'he upper part of a pillar. 

You see the volute of the lonick, the foliage of 
the Corinthian, and the uovali of the Dorick, 
mixed without any regularity on the same capital. 

Addison on Italy. 

2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 
CVpitally. adv. [from capital.] In a 

capital manner. 
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Capita'tiom. n. «. 'Jfrom eaput tbe 
he^. Lat.l Numeration beede. 

He sufforr d for not performing the command- 
ment of God concerning capitation-, tliat, when 
the people were numbered, for every head they 
should pay unto a God a shekel. Brovm. 

CAPITjk* n*s. [from caput, capitis, 
Lat.] 

A tenure which holdeth iromediaiety of the 
king, as of his crown, be it by knigiit^s service 
Of socage, and not as of any honour, castle, or ma- 
Hour ; and therefon? it is otaerwise called a tenure, 
Uiat holdeth merely of the king ; Uxause, as the 
crown is a cor|>oration and seigniory in gross, as 
the common lawyers term it, so the king that pos- 
sesseth tlm crowu is, in account of law, perpetually 
king, and never in his raiaority, nor ever dieili. 

® Cowell 


CAPfTrLAR. n. n, [from capiiutum, 
Lat. an ecclejiiatiticnl chapter.] 

1 . A hotly of statutes divided into chapters. 

That this praciict* continued to llie time of 
Charlemuiu, upj>ears by a cou&litutioii in his eavi~ 
tular, Taylor. 

2. A member of a chapter. 

Canonists do agree, that the chapter makes de- 
crees and statutes, which shall bind the chapter 
itself, and all its members or capitulars. 

Ayfiffe^s Parergon. 

To CAPFTUI-ATE. r. it. [from capitu- 
lum, Lat.] 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or articles* 

Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbishop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
Capitulate against us, and are up.Shak. Henry IV. 

2. To yieltl, or surrender up, on certain 
stipulations. 

Tiie king look it for a great indignity, that 
thieves should offer to capitulate with him as ene- 
mies. Hayward. 

1 still pursued, and about two o’clock this after- 
noon she thought lit to capUiilale. Spectator. 
CAPrrVLA'TiON. fi. s. [from capitulate,] 
Stipulation ; terms ; conditions. 

It was not a complete conquest, but rather a 
dedition upon terms and capitulations, agreed be- 
tween the conqueror and the conquered ; wherein, 
usually, the yicMing parly secured to themselves 
their law amf religion. HuU. 

Capi'vi trer. n,8. Wopaiha, IjbX,] 

This tree gr ws near a village called Aynpel, in 
Uie province of Anlioelii, in the .Spanisli West In- 
dies, about ten days journey Irom Carthagciia. 
Sonic of them do not yield any of the balsam ; 
those that do, aie tiihlinguished by a lidge whicli 
runs along their trunks. These trees are wounded 
in tlicir centre, and they apjdy vessels to the 
wounded part, to receive the baisaiii. One of these 
trees will yield five or six gall. -us of balsam. MiT/er. 


To Capo'ch. r. a. I know not distinctly 
what this word means ; perhaps to strip 
off the h<K>d . 

CapocKd your rahins of the synod, 

And snapt the canons with a why not. Hndihras. 

Ca'pon. w. 8. [capo, Lat.] A castrated 
cock. 

In good roast beef niv landlord sticks his knife ; 
The capon fat ileliglils fiis dainty wife. Gay's Past. 


CAPONS I I:RE, n.s. [Fr. A term 
in fortification.] A covered lodgment, 
of about four or five feet broad, encom- 
passed with a little parapet of about two 
feet high, serving to support planks 
laden with earth. This lodgment con- 
tains fifteen or twenty soldiers, and is 
usually placed at the extremity of the 
counterscarp, having little embrasures 
made in them, through which they fire. 

Harris* 
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CAPffT* ft. f. [French.] la when one 
party wins all uie tricks of cards at the 
game of picquet. 

To Capo't. v. a. [from the noun.] When 
one party has won all the tricks of cards 
at picquet, he is said to have capotted 
his antagonist. 

Capo'uch. n. a* [capuce,Vr,] A monk's 
hood* Diet. 

Ca'pper. n. a. [from cap*] One who 
makes or sells caps. 

Capre'olate. adj, [from eapreolm, a 
tendril of a vine, Lat.] ! 

Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, m gourds, 
melons, and cucumbers, are termed, in m>tany, 
caprcoltdc plants. Jlan-is. 

CAFlUX'k. )ti.8, [caprice, Vt. ca- 

CAPIil'tTItO, 3 priV/io, Span.] Frenk; 
fancy j whim ; sudden change of hu- 
mour. 

It is a pleasant spectacle to behold the shifts, 
windings, and unex'pecled caprichion of distressed | 
nature, when pursued by a close and well-manag- 
ed experiment. Clanville'sScejisis, Prvjace. 

\N e are not to be guided in the sense of (hat 
book, cither by the misreports of some ancients, 
or tlie caprichm of one or txvo neoterics. Chew. 

Heav’ns great view is one, and iiml the whole ; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 

That disappoints th* effect ol ev’ry vice. Pope. 

If there be a single spot more barren, or more 
distant from the church, there the rector or vicar 
may be obliged, by tbe caprice or pique of the 
bisiiop, to build. Swift. 

Their passions move in lower spheres, 

here’er caprice or folly steers. ^ Swift. 

All the various niaclnnes and utensils would 
now' and then play odd pranks and capiices, (}uite 
contraiy to their proper structures, and design of 
the artificers. Bentley. 

Capricious, ae^f. [capricieux, Frl] 
WJiimsical ; fanciful ; humoursome. 

Capriciously, adv. [from capricious,] 
Whimsically ; in a manner depending 
wholly upon fancy. 

Capri'ciousness. n*8* [from capri- 
cious,] The quality of being led by 
caprice, humour, whimsicalness. 

A subject ought to suppose that there arc rea- 
sons, although he be not apprised of them ; other- 
wise, he must tax his prince of capricioiuncss, in- 
constancy, or ill design. Swif t, 

Capricorn, n, s, [capricornus, Lat] 
One of the signs of the zodiack ; the 
winter solstice. 

Let the long st night in Capricorn be of fifteen 
hours, (he day consequently must be of nine. 

Kotesio Creech's Mamlius. 

CAPBfOLE.n,8. [Fr. In liorseman- 
ship.] Caprioles are leaps, such a.s a 
horse makes in one and Uie same place, 
without advancing forwards, and in such 
a manner, that when he is in the air, and 
height of his leap, he yerks or strikes 

I out with Ills hinder legs, even and near. 
A capriole is the most difficult of all the 
high manage, or raised airs. It is differ- 
ent from the croupade in tliis, that the 
horse does not show his shoes ; and from 
a balotade, in that he does not yerk out 
in a balotade, Farrier*8 Diet, 

CVpstan. n. 8, [corruptly called cap^ 
stern ; cabestan^ Fr.] A cylinder, with 


levers, to wind up any great weight, 
particularly to raise the anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the capstan is also 
new. Italeigh's Essays, 

No more behold thee turn my watch s key, 

As seanteii st a capstan anchors weigh. Sw^, 

Ca'psulAR, 7 adf, [cnpsula, Lat.] 
Ca'psulary. 5 Hollow like a chest, 

Itnxcendcth not directly unto the throat, hut 
asciMiding first into a capsulary recention of tba 
breast- bone, it ascendeth again into the neck. 

' * Broivn's Vulgar Krrottrs. 

Ca'psclate, \adj, [atpsvia, Lat.] 
Ca'psulated. j Inclosed, or in a box. 

Seeds, sucli as are corrupted and stale, will 
swim ; and this ngrecth unto the seeds of plants 
locked up and capsulated in their husks. 

Brown's Vulgar Errmrs, 
_ The heart lies immured, or capsulated, in a car- 
tillage, wliich includes the lieait as the skull doth 
the 1)1 am. JJerham. 

CAT FAIN, n* .V. [capitain, Fr. in La- 
tin capifantus ; being one of those who, 
by tenure in capiie, were obliged to 
bring soldiers to the war.] 

1. A chief commander. 

Dismay'd not this 

Our captaijis, Macbeth and Banquo ? Shak.Macb, 

2. The chief of any number or body of men, 

Naslmn shall he captain of Judah. Numbers, 
He sent unto him a captain of fifty. Kings, 
The captain of the guard gave him victuals. 

Je^-emiah, 

3. A man skilled in war; Marlborough 
was a great captain, 

4. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment 

A captain! tliese villains will make the name 
of captain as odious ns the word occupy ; there- 
fore captains had need look to it. Shak. Henry IV. 

The grim captain, in a surly tone. 
Cries out Pack up, ye rascals, and begone ! 

Vrythn, 

r>. The chief commander of a ship. 

Tbe Rhodian captain, relying on bis knowledge, 
and the lightness of his vessel, ])as8cd, in open day, 
through all the guards. Arhuthnoton Coins, 

G. It was antiently written capitain. 

And evermore their cruel capitain 
Sought with his rascal routs t’ enclose them round. 

Fairy Queen. 

7. Captain General, The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 

8. Captain Lieutenant, 'I he commanding 
officer of the coloneFs tnM)p or company, 
in every regiment. He commands as 
youngest captain, 

Ca'ptainry. n. 8, [from captain,] The 
power over a certain district ; the chief- 
tainship. 

Tliere should be no rewards taken for captoin- 
ries of counties, no shares of bishopricks for nomi- 
nating of bishops. Spenser, 

Captainship, n. s, [from captain,] 

1 . I l)c condition or post of a chief com- 
mander. 

I'liercforc so please thee to return with us, 

And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
I'he captainship. Shakesp, Timm, 

2. J'he rank, quality^ or post of a captain. 

The lieutenant of the cukiiiel’s company might 

well pretend to the next^vtCtni captttsnsk&in Um 
lame regiment. ^ WoUm, 

3. The chieftainship of a dan, or govern- 
ment of a certain district 

To dinffaUh the Irish lords, be did abolish theSf 
pretended and usorped captainshtps.DavmonJbtL 

4. Skill in the militanr trade, 

MI 
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Capta'tion. 11 . t. [from capto, L«t.] 
The practice of catching favour or ap- 
plause; courtship: flattery. 

I am content my heart should be discovered, 
without any of (hose dresses, or popular captatuw, 
which some men use in their speechcs.lT. Charles. 
Ca'ption. «. s, [from capio, Lat. to take.] 
The act of taking any person by a judi- 
cial process. 

CA'PTIOUS. a//j. [captiem, Fr. capti- 
0SUS, Lat.] 

1, Given to cavils ; eager to object. 

If he shew a forwardness to be reasoning about 
things, take care that nobody ciieck this inclina- 
tion, or mislead it by captious or fallacious ways of 
talking with him. ^ iLacke. 

. Insidious ; ensnaring. 

She caught him likewise how to avoid sundry 
efsptkms and tempting questions, which were like 
to be asked of him. Bacon. 

!^a'ptiously. adv* [from captious,] In 
a captious manner ; with an inclination 
to object 

Use your words as captiously as you can, in your 
arguing on one side, and apply distinctions on the 
other. * LtKke, 

Ca'ptiousness. w. s, [from captious,] 
Inclination to find fault ; inclination to 
oMect; peevishness. 

Captiousuess is a fault opposite to civility; it 
often produces misliecoming and provoking ex- 
pressions and carriage. Locke. 

To Ca'ptivatk. V, a. [raptiver, Fr. 
captho, Lat.] 

1. To take prisoner; to bring into bon- 
dage. 

How ill besoemiiig Is it in thy sex 
To triumph, like an Aina/oniHii inill, 

Upon their woes whom fortune captivates! 

Thou hast by tyranny these noin,> .>ear4 
Wasted our rounin , sfajj) our ( m/ens, 

And sent our s«Jiis .’iiid husbands captivate. 

Jle deserves to la* h sl.ise tliaf /s < (intent to have 
the rational sovereignty of Ins soul, and the lilv r- 
ty of his will, so capUmttd ChaiUt 

They stand firm, keep out the ciiem> , luith, 
that would captivate* or disturb them. Locke 

2. To charm; to overpower with excel- 
lence; toftuhdoe. 

Wisdom enters tlie last, and so captivate* him 
with her appearance, that he gives himself un to) 
her. Addison, Guardian, 

S. To enslave : with to. 


Shak. 


Shah. 
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Ca'ptivb. adj. [eaptimt, L>t.] Made 
prisoner in war ; kept in bondage or 
conflnement, whatever means. 

But fate forbids ; Uie Stygian floods oppose, 
And with flitae circUiig streams the captive souls 
inclose. Dryden, 

To Ca'ptivb. v. a. [from the noun. It 
was used formerly with the accent on 
the last syllable^ but now it is on the 
first.] To take prisoner ; to bring into 
a condition of servitude 

But being all defeated save a few, 

Katber than fly, or be captiv'd, hers^ she slew, 


Thou leavest them to hostile sword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcasses 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or else captiv'd, MiUon. 

What further fear of danger can there be ? 
Beauty, which captive ail tniiigs, sets me free. 

Dryden. 

Still lay the cod : the nymph surpris’d. 

Yet mistress otherself, devis’d 
How she the vagrant might inthral. 

And captive him who captives all. Prior, 

Capti'vity. n. s, [captivite, French ; 
captivitas, low Latin.] 

1. Subjection by the fate of war ; bond- 
age ; servitude to enemies. 

This is tlie seijeant, 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
’Gainst my captiiity, Shakesp, 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 
The space or seventy years; then brings tliem 
back ; 

Remerab’ring mercy. ^ Milton. 

Tlie name of Ormond will be more celebrated in 
hifl captivity, than in his greatest triumphs. Vryd. 

2, Slavery; servitude. 

For men to )»e tied, and led by authority, as it 
were with a kind of captivity of judgment ; and 
though there be reason to the contrary, not to 
listen unto it. ^ Hooker, 

The apostle tells us, there is a way of bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ. ^ ^ Decau^ Piety. 

W hen love's well tim’d, ’tls not a fault to love ; 
The strong, flic brave, the virtuous, and the wise, 
Sink in tlie soft captivity together. Addiwn 

Ca'ptor. ft. s, [from capio to take, Lat ] 
He that takes a prisoner, or a prize. 
Ca'vtvib.e. n. s. ^capture, Fr. captura, 


car 

Henry is dead, end never shell revive t 
Upon e wooden coflhi we attend. 

And death’s dishonourable viotory. 

We with our stately presence glomy, 

Iske captives bound to a triumphant ear. 

Wilt thou aspire toj^ide the heav’niy ear. 

And with thy daring folly burn tlie world ? Sk 
And the gUded car of day, 

His glowing axle doth allay 
In tlie steep Atlantick stream. Mikm> 

Sec where he comes, the darling of the war ! 
See millions crowding round the gilded car ! Prior, 
, The Charles's wain, or Bear; a constel- 
lation. 

Ev’ry flxt, and ev’ry wand'ring star, 

The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Cor. Dryd, 

Ca'rabine, I ft. a. [caradinet Fr.] A 
Ca'rbinb. f small sort of fire arm, 
shorter than a fusil, and carrying a ball 
of twenty-four in the pound, hung by 
the light horse at a belt over the left 
shoulder. It is a kind of medium be- 
tween the pistol and the musket, having 
its barrel two foot and a half long. 

Carabineer, n. s. [from carabine,} 
A sort of light horse carrying longer 
carabines than the rest, and used some- 
times on foot. Chambtt'9^ 

Ca'rack. fi. s. [caraca, Spanish.] A 

large Ship of burden ; the same with 
those which are now called galleons. 

In which river, the greatest carack of Portugal 
may ride afloat ten luilei within tlie forts. lialeigh. 
The bigger whale like some huge carack lay, 
W’hich waiitcth sea-room with her foes to play. 

Walter, 

Ca'racole. n. s, \ caracole, Fr. from 
caracal. Span, a snail ] An oblique tread, 
traced out in semi -rounds, changing from 
one hand to another, without observing 
a regultir ground. 

VVhen tlie liorse advance to charge in battle, 
they ride sometimes in caracoks, to amuse the 
eiieni>,and put them in doubt whether they are 
about to cliar^M* tbem in the front or in the flank. 

Fanner's Diet, 

To Ca'racole. V, n. [from the noun.] 
To move in caracoles. 


They lay a trap for themselves, and cantivate 
their understandings to mistake, falsehood, and 
eiTOur. LiKhe 

Caftiva'tion. n, s, [from captivate.] 
Tlie act of taking one captive, 

CAPTIVE, ft. 5. \captif, Yt, captivm, 
LAt.] 

1 . One taken in war ; a prisoner to an 
enemy. 

You have the captives, 

Who were the opjKisites of this day’s strife. Shak, 
This is no other than that forced res pc ct a cap- 
tive pa\s to his conqueror, a slave lo his lord. 

Rogers. 

Free from sh ime 

Thy COf/tive : I ensure the {lenal cUim. 

‘ ^ ^ Pope's Odyssey. 

2. It is used with to before the captor. 

If thou say Antony lives, ’tis well, 

Or friends with Ciesar, or not captive to him.S^iak. 

My mother, who the royal scefitre sway’d. 

Was captiiY to the cmel victor made. Dryden. 
One charmed or ensnared by beauty 
or excellence. 

My woman’s heart I 

OfOMly grew eapttve to his honey words. Skahap, < 


Lat.'i ICa'kat, 1 r A p -\ 

1, Tbeact or practice of VaVing any V\\Vng.^CA'RACT. 

A weight of four grains, withwlncli 
diamonds are weighed. 


The great sagacity, and many artifices, used by 
birds, in the investigation and capture of their 
prey. ^ Derham 

2. The thing taken ; a prize. 

CapuVhed. a<fj\ [from capuce, Fr. a 
hoo<l.] Covert over as with a hood. 

They are differently cucullated and capuched 
upon tlie head and back ; and, in the cleans, the 
e> cs are more prominent. Brown's Vulgar Frr. 

CapuchEn. n. #• A female garment, 
consisting of a cloak and hood, made in 
imitation of the dress of capuchin monks, 
whence its name is derived. 

Car, Char, in the names of places, 
seem to have relation to the British caer 
a city. Gihson*» Camden. 

Car. w. #. [cor, Welsh ; karre, Dutch, 
epaec, Saxon ; carrus, Latin.] 

1. A small carriage of burden, usually 
drs.wn by one horse or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our shops, it 
must be followed by a cor loaded with Wood’s 
money. Smji. 

2. In poetical language, any vehicle of dig- 
nity or splendour ; a chmot of war, or 
triumph. 


2. A manner of expressing the fineness of 
gold. 

A murk, beliig an ounce Tioy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called caracth, and each 
caract into four grains : by this weight is distin- 
guished the different finruess of th«*ir gold ; for if 
to the finest of gf>ld be put two caracts of alloy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty- 
four caracts^ then this gold is said to be twenty- 
two caracts fine. Cocker. 

I'hou best of gold, art worst of gold ; 

Other, less fine in carat, is more precious. Shakesp. 

CAR^VA'N. n, s, [caravanne, Fr. from 
the Arabick.] A troop or body of mer- 
chants or pilgrims, as they travel in the 
East. 

They set forth 

I’heir airy caravan, high over seas 
Flying, and oyer lands, with mutnal wing 
Easing their flight. Milton's Par. Lost. 

W hen JosepTi, and the Blessed Virgin Mother, 
had lost their most holy Son, they sought him in 
the retinues of their kindred, aud tlie caravans of 
the Galilean pilgrims. Taylor. 

Carava'nsary. n. s. [from caravan.] 
A house built in the Eastern countries 
for the reception of travellers. 
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Hw inns which receive Qte caravans in Persia, 
and the Eastern countries, are called by the name 
i,(Q*f cynvtwinfartd. Spectator*, 

Tlie spacious mansion, like a Turkish carananM 
scry, eniertaius the vagabond with only bare lodg* 
log. Pf)pc*t lAU/tn* 

Ca'ravei^ > n* 9. [caravtia. Span.] A 
Ca'rvel. f light, round, old-fa^oned 
diip, with a square poop, formerly used 
in Spain and Fortu^. 

Ca'raway. n. 8, [ronim, Lat.] A plant; 
sometimes found wild in rich moist pas- 
tures, especially in Holland and Lin- 
colnshire. The seeds arc used in medi- 
cine and confectionary. Miller^ 

CARBONA'DO. n. s. {carbonade, Fr. 
from carlo a coal, Lat.] Meat cut 
across, to be broiled upon the coals. 

if 1 come in his way willingly, let him make a 
carbonado of me. Shakerp. 

To Carbon a'do. v, a* [from the noun.] 
To cut or hack. 

Draw, you rogue, or I’ll so carbonado 
Your shanks. ^akesp, 

CAllBUNCLE. n. s. [carbunculus, Lat. 
a little coal.] 

I. A jewel shining in the dark, like a 
lighted coal or candle. 

A carbuncle entire, as big as tiiou art, 

Were not so rich a icwcl. Shakesp, 

Ills head 

Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes. 

With burnish’d neck of verdant gold. Milton. 

It is believed that a carbuncle does shine in tlic 
dark like a burning cu le ; from whence it hath its 
name. WiUcirui. 

Carbuncle is a stone of the ruby kind, of a rich 
blood-red colour. iVoodtmrd. 

% Red spots or pimples breaking out upon 
the face or body. 

It was a peslih*nt fever, but there followed no 
carbuncle, no purple or livid spots, or the like, the 
mass of the hiooci not being tainted. Bacon. 

Red blisters rising on their paps appear, 

And flaming carbuncles, and noisome sweat.Dryd. 

Ca'rbuncled. adj. [from car^unc/e;.] 

J. Set with carbuncles. 


An armour all of gold ; it was a king’s.— 

—He has deserv’d it, were it carbuncUd 

lake holy VUmhus’ car. Shaketp. 

2. Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 
Carbi/ncular. a<^, [from carbuncle,] 
Belonging to a carbuncle; red like ai 
carbuncle. 

Carbuncula'tion. If. s, [carbuncula- 
tio, Lat.] The blasting of the young 
buds of trees or plants, either by exces- 
sive heat or excessive cold. Harris, 

Ca^rcanet. n, s, {carcan, Fr.] A chain 
or collar of jewels. 

Say that I linger’d with you at your shmi, 

To see the making of her carcanet. Shaketp. 

I have seen her beset and bedect all over with 
emeralds and {marls, and a carcanet about her neck. 
^ llakeunll on Providence, 

Ca'rcass. ft. 8, Fr.] 

1. A dead body of any animal. 

To blot the honour of the dead, 

And witli fowl cowardise his carcass shame. 

Whose living hands immortaliz’d his name, j^^enser. 

Where cuttle pastur’d late, now scatter’d lies. 
With carcaatet and arms, the insanguin’d fleld, 
Deserted, Milton* 

If a man visits his tick friend in hope of legacy, 
he is a vulture, and only waits for the earcau* 

The scaly nations of the sea profound, 
like shipwreck’d carcasses, are driven a^und. 

„ - . , 1 . Drvdm. 

3* Body : m a ludicrous sense. 


To-di^’hoW ntany would have given their ho-i 
nours 

To ’ve sav’d their carcoaMs/ Shaketp* 

He that finds himself in any distress, either of 
aasreati or of fortune, should deliberate imoii tlie 
matter before he prays for a change. VEatrange. 

3* The decayed parts of any thing | the 
ruins ; the remains. 

A rotten carcau of a boat, not rigg’d. 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast. Skakap* 

4. The main parts, naked, without com- 

E letion or ornament ; as, the walls of a 
ouse. 

What could be thought a sufficient motive to 
have had an eternal carcaaa of an universe, where- 
in the materials and positions of it were eternally 
laid together P Hate’s Origin Mankind. 

5. [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb, usually 
oblong, consistingofashellorcase, some- 
times of iron with holes, more common- 
ly of a coarse strong stuff, pitched over 
and girt witli iron hoops, filled with com- 
bustibles, and thrown from a mortar. 

Harris, 

Ca'rcelage. n. s. [from career, I^t.] 
Prison fees. Did, 

CARCISO'AfA, n, s, [from nueuTs^ a 
crab.] A particular ulcer, called a can- 
cer, very difficult to cure. A disorder 
likewise in the homy coat of the eye, is 
thus called. Qutnr^. 

Carcino'matous. adf. [from carcino- 
ma.] Cancerous ; tending to a cancer. 
CARD, n, s, [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] 

1. A paper painted with figures, used inj 
games of chance or skill. 

A vengeance* on your crafty wither’d hide I 
Yet I have fac’d it with a card of ten, Shnketp, 

Soon as she spreads her hand, th* aerial guard 
Descend, and sit on each important card ; 

First, Ariel perch’d upon a inatadorc. Pope. 

2. The pa|^r on which the winds are 
marked under the mariner’s needle. 

Upon his airda and compasss firms his eye, 

The masters of his long experiment. Spenser* 

The very points they blow ; 

All the quarters that they know, 
r th’ Shipman’s card. Shalcetp. 

I How absolute the knave is \ we must speak by 

the card, or equivocation will undo us. Shaketp. 

On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail. 

Reason the card, hut passion is the gale. Pope. 

3. \kaarde, Dutch.] The instrument with 
which wool is combcKli or comminuted, 
or broken for spinning. 

To Card, v* a. [from the noun.] To 
comb, or comminute wool with a piece 
of wood, thick set with crooked wires. 

The wliile their wives do sit 
Beside them, cordhig wool. May*t Vtrgil. 

uo, card and spin, 

And leave the business of tlie w ar to men. Dri/d. 

To Card. v. it. To game ; to play much 
at cards : as, a carding wife. 

CARD AMO MUM, n.s. [Latin.] A 
medicinal seed, of the aromatic kind, 
contained in pods, and brou^^t from 
the £ast-In^es. Chambers, 

Ca'rder* n. 8. [from card.] 

1. One that cards wool. 

The clothiers all have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fullers, weaven, Shaketp* I 

2. One that plays much at cards, i 

Cardi’acal. 7 the heart] 

Car'diack. ) Cordial; having the qua- 
lity of invigorating the spirits* 


Ca’rdi aloy. ft. t. [from nmfim the heart, 
and pain.] 

The heart-bum *, a pain supposed to be felt ki 
tbe heart, but more properly tii the stomach, which 
sometimes rises all along from thence up to t^ 
ossopbaguf, occasioned by some acrimonious roaU 
ter. Qumry. 

CA'RDINAL. adf, [cardinaiis, Lat.] 
Principal ; chie^ 

The divisions of the year in frequent use with 
astronomers, according to the cat^nal intersec- 
tions of the zodiack ; that is, the two equinoctials 
and both the solstitial (>oiiJts. Brown. 

His cardinal perfection was industry. Cfarnidiw. 
Ca'rdinal. 11 . 8. One of the chief go- 
vernorb of the Romish church, by whom 
the pope is elected out of their own num- 
ber, whicfi contains six bishops, fifty* 
prie.st*^, and fourteen deacons, who con- 
stitute the sacred college, and are chosen 
by the pope. 

A caidtuui so stilcd, hcrause serviceable to 
the a|K»8tulick see, as an axle or hinge on which 
the whole government of the ciiiirch turns ; or as 
they have, from the |)ope’» grant, the hinge and 
government of the liomish church. Ayi^Je. 

You hold a fair as'^cmblv 
You arc a churchman, or I’ll^ tell you, cardinal, 

1 should judge now unhappily. Shaketp. 

Cardinai/s flower. «. 8. [rapunti^ 
um, Lat.] A flower. 

The species are, 1. Greater rampions, with a 
crimson spiked flower, romnionly called the scar- 
let cardinal's iiouH^r. 5t. The blue cardinaCs tUnoer. 

^Miller. 

Ca'udinalate. 7 n. s. [from cardinal.] 
Ca'kdin ALSU IP. 3 1 he office and rank 

of a cardinal. 

An ingeniiuiH cavalier, hearing that an old 
friend of his was .nlvaucetl to a cardmalaie, went 
to congiaiulaic ins eminence upon his new honour. 

Jj'lCstrange. 

Ca'rdmakkr. n.8. [f)om card mrlmake,] 
A maker of cards. 

Am not 1 Christophero Slv, by occupation a 
cardmaktr ^ Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Ca'rdm ATCH. n.s* [from card and match,] 
A match made by dipping pieces ot 
, card in melted sulphur. 

Take care, those may not make the most 
noise who have the least to sell ; which is very 
observable in the vender^ of cardinatcHti. Addiion 

CARDUUS. See Thistle. 

CARE. n. s, [cape, Saxon.] 

I • Solicitude ; anxiety ; perturbation ol 
mind; concern. 

Or, if 1 would take care, that rare should be 
For wit that scorn’d Uie world, and liv’d like me. 

Vryden 

Not sullen discontent, nor anxious care, 

Ev’n though brought thitlicr, could inhabit there 

Drt/deir 

liaise in ymir soul the pcatest care of fulfillin 
the diviuc will. IPalce s Preparation for Death 

2. Caution; often in the phrase, to have a can 

Well, sweet Jack, have a care of thyself. Shah 
The foolish virgins had taken no care for a fur- 
ther supply, after the oil, which was at first put 
into their lamps, was spent, as the wise had done 

Tiliotson 

Begone ! the priest expects you at the altar. « 
But, tyrant, bane a core I come not thither. FkUipt 

3. Regard ; charge; heed in order to pro- 
tection and presevfotioii. 

If we believe that there is a God, that takes care 
of us, and we be caiefol tp please him, this cannot 
but be a mighty comfort to us. TiUoUan, 

4. It ii a loose and vague word, implying 
attenrion or inclinatiop, in any degree 
more or leas: it ia commonly uskl in the 
phrase, to take care, 
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You come in «tich a time, 
ilt if propitiooi fortuiic totillc a core 
Tn swell ro^ tide of jo^s to their full height. I)ryd. 

We toice core to flatter ourselves with imaginary 
scenes and prospects of future happiness. Atterif. 

S. The object of care, of caution, or of 
love. 

O my poor kingdom, sick with civil Uows 
M hen that my care could not witiioid thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy cure? S/iak 
Flush'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 
eyes : 

Is she thy care f is she tl«y care? he cries. Vryil, 
Your safety, more than mine, was then roy care : 
Iicsl «»f the guide liercft, the rudder lost, 

Your ship sTiould run again the rocky coast. Dry 
'I hc wily fox, 

ho lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. Gay, 
None tauL'ht the trees a nobler race to bear, 

Or more improv’d the vegetable care. Pape. 

to Care. v. n. (from the noun.] 

1. To be anxious or solicitous ; to be in 
concern about any thinpr. 

She cared not what p.iin she put her body to, 
since the better part, her mind, was laid under so 
much agonv. Stdneif. 

As the Germans, h<ith in language and man- 
Iters, differed from the Hungarians, so were they 
always at variance with them ; and therefore much 
Corca not, though they were by him subdued. 

Knnllt Hutert) o/ the Turks 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ; 

If thou caT*st little, less shall he my care. Dryden. 

2. To be inclined ; to be disposed : with 
Jbr before noun% or /o before verbs. 

Not caring to observe the wind. 

Or the new seu explore. Waller. 

The remarks are introduced by a com{iiiiiient 
to the works of an author, who, 1 am sure, would 
not care for being praised at the expense of an* 
other’s reputation Addison 

Having been now acquainted, the two sexes did 
not care to part. Addmon 

Great masters in fiaiiiling never cure/or drawing 
people iu the fashion. Spectator. 

3. To be affected with ; to have regard 
to; with for. 

You doat on her that cares nut for your love. 

Shakesj) 

There was an ape that had twins ; she duated 
upon one of them, and did not much care Jor 
t* other. // Estrange, 

Where few are rich, few care for it ; where many 
are so, many desire it. Temple, 

Ca'recrazed. [from care and 

craze.] Broken with care and solicitude. 

These both put off*, a poor petitioner, 

A carecrat'd motlier of many children. Shahesp. 

To Care'en. r. a. [cannery Fr. from 

Carina, Lat. A term in the sea lan- 
guage.] To lay a vessel on one side^ to 
calk, stop up leaks, refit, or trim the 
other side. Chambers. 

To Care' BN. v. n. To be in the state of 
careening. 

CARE'ER. n. a. [rarricrc, Fr.] 

1. The ground on which a race is run; 
the length of a courae. 

They had mn themselves too far out of breath, 
to go Mck again the same career, Stdney. 

% A coarse ; a race» 

What rein can hold lioentious wickedness, 

When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 

Shakeip. 

3. Height of speed; swift motion. 

It is related ofeertain Indians, tliat they are able 
when a horse is nimupg in his full careet', to stand 
upright on bis back. WUkint. 
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Practise them now to curb the tuiiiing steed. 
Mocking the foe ; now to his rapid speed 
To give the rein, and, in the foil career. 

To draw the certain sword, or send the pointed 
•pear. Prior. 

4. Course of action ; unintemipted pro- 

cedure. 

Shall qnips and sentences, and these paper 
bullets Of the brain, awe a man from the career of 
his humour ? Shaketp. 

The heir of a blasted family has rose up, and 

promised fair, and yet at length a cross event has 
certainly met and stopt him ni the career of his 
fortune. South. 

Kiiigiits in knightly deeds should persevere, 
And still continue what at first they were ; 
Continue, and proceed in honour’s fair career. 

Dryden. 

To Carb'rr. v.n. [from the noun.] To 
run with swift motion. 

With eyes, the wheels 

Of beryl, and careering fires between. Milton, 

Ca'reful. adj. [from care and fuU.] 

1. Anxious; solicitous ; full of concern. 

The piteous maiden, careful, comfortless. 

Does throw out thrilling shrieks and shrieking 
cries. Spenser. 

Martha, thou art cartful, and troubled abnut 
many things. Locke. 

Welcomt:, thou pleasing sltunber ; 

Awhile embrace me in thy leaden arms, 

And charm my cartful thoughts. Denham, 

2. Provident ; diligent ; with of or for, 

Behnid, thou hast been care/b/ /in* us wirli all 
this care ; what is to be done for thee ? 2 Kings, 
To cure their mad ambition, they were sent 
To rule a distant province, each alone : 

What could a cartful father more have done ? 

Dryden, 

3. Watchful ; cautious ; with of. 

It concents ut to be cartful of our conversations. 

Pay. 

4. Subject to perturbations ; exposed to 
troubles; full of anxiety; full of solici- 
tude. 

By him that rais’d me to this careful height, 
Froih that contented hap which I enjoy'd. Shak. 

Ca'refully, adv. [from careful] 

1. In a manner that shews care. 

Envy, how carefuUy does it look ! how meagre 
and ill-coni plexioned ! Collier 

2. Heedfully ; watchfully ; vigilantly ; at- 
tentively. 

You come most cartfully upon your hour.Skak. 
By considering him so cartfdlly as I did before 
my attempt, I have made some faint resemblance 
of him, Dryden. 

All of them, therefore, studiously cherished the 
memory of their honourable extraction, and care- 
fully preserved the evidences of it. Atterb. 

3. Providently. 

4. Cautiously. 

Ca'refulness. n. a. [from car efuL] 
Vigilance; beedfulness; caution. 

The death of Seiymus was, with all cartfuhieu, 
concealed by Ferhates. Anollet. 

Ca'RBLESLY. adv. [from careless.] Neg- 
ligently ; inattentively ; without care ; 
heedlessly. 

There he him found all catdesdy 
In secret shadow from the suiiuy ray. F, Queen. 
Not content to stre 

That others write as caretemly as lie. Waller. 
Ca'relbsnkss'. n. s. [from careless.] 
Heedlesness; inattention; mgl^ence; 
absence of care ; manner vend otcare. 
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For Coriolanus neither to care whether tliejf 
love Of hate him, manifests the true knowledge He 
has in their disposition, and, out of bis noble 
careletmeet, lets liiem plainly see it. Skakstf, 
W'bo, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carekmees good fashion ; 

Wh<n« cloak his spurs tear, or whom he spits oa^ 
He cares not. Damn*. 

It makes us to walk warily, and tread sure, for 
fear of our enemies ; and that is better than to be 
fiattered into pride and carelesneu. Taylor, 

The ignorance or careUtnm of the servants can 
hardly ^ave the master disappointed. Temple, 
1 who lit stone times spend, at others spare. 
Divided between careletneu and care. Peps. 

Ca'reless. adj [from care.] 

1. Having no care ; feeling no solicitude ; 
unconcerned ; negligent ; inattentive ; 
heedless ; regardless; thoughtless ; ne- 
glectful ; unheeding; unthinking; un- 
mindful ; with of or about. 

Knowing that if the worst hefal them, they 
shall lose nothing hut themselves ; wheretf they 
seem very careless, ^ Spenser, 

Nor lose the good advantage of his grace, 

By seeming Cold, or cnrelehs of his will. Shakesp, 
A woman, the more curious she is about her 
face, is commonly the more careless about her 
house. Ben Jonson, 

A fatlier, unnaturally careless of his child, sells 
or gives iiiin to another man. Locke, 

2. Cheerful; undisturbed. 

Tims wisely careliss, innocently gay. 

Cheerful he play’d. ^ Pape. 

In iny cheerful morn of life, 

When nurs’d by careless solitude I liv'd, 

And sung of nature with unciasmg joy, 

FJeas'd have 1 wander’d through your rough do- 
main Thomson, 

3. Unheeded ; thoughtless ; unconsidered. 

The freedom of saying as many careless things 
as other people, without being so severely re- 
marked upon. Pope, 

4. Unmoved by ; unconcerned at. 

Careless of thunder from the clouds that break, 
My only omens from your looks I take. Granv. 

To CARE'bS. r. a. [careseer. Ft. from 
carus, Lat.] To endear ; to fondle ; to 
treat with kindness. 

If 1 can feast, and please, and carw my mind 
with the pleasures of worthy speculations, or vir- 
tuous practi'tes, let greatness and malice vex and 
abridge me, if they cun. South. 

Care'ss. n. 8. [from the verb.] An act 
of endearment ; an expression of ten- 
derness. 

He, she knew, would intermix 
Grateful digressions, ai.d solve high dispute 
With conjugal caresses. Milton. 

There are some men who seem to Imvc brutal 
minds wrapt up in human shapes ; their very ca- 
resses are crude and impt»rtune. ^ V Estrange, 

After his successor had publickly owned him- 
self a Roman catliulick, he began witii his first 
caresses to the church party. Sunjt. 

CAR ET. n. s. [card, I.At. there is want- 
ing.] A note which shews where some- 
thing interlined should be read. 

CARGASOS. n. s. [carga^on, Span.] 
A cargo. Not used. 

Ca'rgo. It. s. [charge, Fr.] The lading 
of a ship ; the merchandise or wares 
contained or conveyed in a ship. 

In the hurry of the slnpwreck, Simonides was 
the only man that appeared unconcerned, not- 
witiistandlng that his whole fortune was at stake 
In the cargo. L' Estrange, 
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A ship whose cargo was no less than a whole 
world, that carried the fortune and hopes of all 
posterity. Burnet $ Thearu. 

This gentleman was then a youns adventurer 
in the republic of letters, and just fitted out for 
the university with a good cargo of Latin and 
(ireek. Addwm. 

Ca'ricous Tumour, [from carica a fig, 
Lat. [A swelling in the form of a fig. 

Ca'ricatura. n.s. Exaggerated resem- 
blance in drawings. 

CARIES, n, 8, [Latin.] That rotten- 
ness, which is peculiar to a bone. Quincy, 

Fistulas of u long ronliiiuanre, are, for the most 
part, accompanieawith ulcerations of the gland, 
and caries in tlic bone. Wwmans Surgery . 

Cario'sity. n, s, [from carious,] Rot- 
tenness. 

This is too general, taking in all carwsity and 
ulcers of the bones. IFiieman’s Surgery. 

Ca'rious. flcf/. [cariosus, Lat] Rotten. 

I discovered the blood to arise by a carious 
tooth. Wiseman. 

Cark. n, s. [ceajic, Saxon.] Care ; 
anxiety: solicitude; concern; heedful- 
ness. This word is now obsolete. 

And Kbiius taking for his younclings caik, 

Lest greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Busy with okcr did their shoulders mark. Sidney 
He down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful edrk. Spenser. 

To Cark. v, n, [ceapean, Saxon.] To 
be careful ; to be solicitous ; to be anxi- ; 
ous. Tt is now very little used, andj 
always in an ill sense. 

I do find what a blessing is chanced to my life, 
from such muddy abundance of carkmg agonies, 
to states wliich still be adherent. Sidney 

Wliat can be vainer, than to lavish out oui lives 
in the seaich of tritics, and to lie catling for the 
unprofitable goods of this world*' VJ straiigi. 

Notliing can supersede our own carktngs aiul 
contrivances for ourselvivs, but the assurance that 
God cares for us. Ik cay oj Viety 

Carle, n, s, [ceopl, Saxon.] 

1. A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. We 
now use churl. 

The carle belicld, and saw his cuest 
Would safe depart, for all his subtile sleight. 

Spenser. 

Answer, thou carle , and judge this riddle right, 
I’ll frankly own thee for a cunmng wi^ht. 

Gulls Pastorals. 

Tlie editor was a covetous cark, and would have 
his pearls of tlie highest price. Bentley. 

2. A kind of hemp. 

The fiuhlc to spin and the carl for her seed. 

Tuhser. 

Ca'rline thistle, [carlina, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller, 

Ca'rltngs. n, 8, [In a ship.] Timbers 
lying fore and aft, along from one beam 
to another ; on these the ledges rest, on 
which the planks of the deck are made 
fast Harris 

Ca'rman, n. 8, [from car and man,] A 
man whose employment it is to drive 
cars. 

If the strong cane support thy walking hand, 
(’’hairmen no longer shull the wall command ; 

E’en sturdy camun sluill thy nod ofiey, 

And rattling coaches stop iu make tliee way. 

Gay's Trtvia. 

Ca'rmelite. If. 8, [carmelite. Ft,] A 
sort of pear. 

Carminative, adj. [supposed to be so 
called, os having vim carminis, the 
power of a charm.] 

VoL. L 
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Carminatives are such things as dilute and relax 
atUie same time, because wind occasions a spusin, 
or convulsion, in some parts. Whatever pro- 
motes insensible perspiration, is carminative ; for 
wind is persjiirable matter retained in the body. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. \ 

Carminatiiv and diuretick 
Will damp all passion syiupathetick. Swjft. 

C a'rmi ne. n. 8, A bright red or crimson 
colour, bordering on purple, used by 
painters in miniature. It is the most 
valuable product of the cochineal mas- 
tick, of an excessive price. Chamb, 

Ca'rnage. II. 8, [carnage, Fr. from 
caro, carnis, Lat. 

1. Slaughter; havock; massacre. 

He brought tlic king’s forces upon them rather 
as to carnage than to fight, insoimicli as, without 
any great loss or danger fo themselves, the great- 
est part of the seditious IS ere .slain. Hayward. 

2, Heaps of flesh. i 

Such a scent I draw 

Of carnage, jirey inmmicrable ! and taste 
I’lie Savour of death from all things there that 
live. Mdlon. 

Ilis ample maw with human carnage fill’d, 

I A milky neluge next the giant swill’d Pope. 

[CA'RNAL. adj, [carnal, Fr. carnalis, 
low Lat.] 

1 . Fleshly ; not spiritual. 

'I'liou dost justly require us to submit our un- 
derstandings to thine, and deny our eumal riasun, 
in order to tiiy sacied mysteries and commands. 

King Charles. 

From that pretence 

Spiritual law s by carnal pow'r shall force 
On every conscience. Milton. 

Not sm h in carnal pleasure : for which cause, 
Among the beasts no male for thee was found. 

Milton. 

A glorious apparition > had not doubt, 

And cat ml fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eye. 

Milton. 

He perceives plainly, that his appetite to siiiri- 
tiial tilings abates, in proportion as his seiisual ap- 
petite is indulged and encouraged , and that caniai 
desires kill not only the desire, but even the 
power, of tasting puicr deliglits. Atteibury. 

2. Lustful; lecherous; libidinous. 

1’his carnal cur 

Preys on the issue of his mother’s body. Shakesp. 

Carna'lity. n. s. [from carnal,] 

1. Fleshly lust; compliance with cavnal 
desires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and sleep in all 
the carnalities of the world, under pretence of 
Christian libei ty ^ South. 

2, Grossness of mind. 

He did not institute this way of worship, but 
because of the carnality of tlieir hearts, and the 
proneness of that people to idolatry. TiUotson. 

Ca'rn ally, adv, [from carnal.] Ac- 
cording to the flesh ; not spiritually. 

Where they found men indict, attire, furni- 
ture of house, or any othei w.iy observers of iIm- 
lity and decent older, such they repro% ed, as be- 
ing carnally and earthly minded. //ooArr 

In the sacrament we do not receive Clirist car- 
nally, hutwerecei>c himspintmlly ; and tlial of 
itself is a conjugation of blessings and spiiitu.d 
graces. Taylor's Worthy Communicant 

Ca'rnalness. n. 8. The same with 
carnality. Diet. 

Cakna'tion. II. 8. [carnes, Lat.] The 
name of the natural flesh colour, from 
whence perhaps the flower is named; 
the name of a flower. 

And lo the wretch • whose vile, whose insect lust 
Ijdid this gay daughter of the^ spiing in dust • 

O punish Turn ’ or to the Ely sian shades 
Dismiss my soul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 
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Carne'lion. n. s. A precious stone. 

The coiumun carnelion has its name from iti 
flesh colour , which is, in some of iliesc stones, 
paler, wlien it is called the female camelton ; in 
others deeper, called the male. H’Wttwrrf. 

Ca'rn EODS. adj, [carnetis,ljit.] Fleshy. 

In A calf, the umbilical vessels terminate in cer- 
tain bodies, divided into a multitude of carneous 
papilla*. Pay 

To Ca'rnify. r. M. [from caro, carnis, 
Lat.] To breed flesh ; to turn nutri- 
ment into flesh. 

At the same time I think, 1 deliberate, 1 pur- 

f ose, T command • in inferionr faculties, 1 walk, 
see, 1 hear, 1 digest, I sanguify, 1 cnrudv. 

Hale's Origin aj Mankind 

Ca'rnival. If. 8, [car naval, Fr.] The 
feast held in the popish countries before 
Lent ; a time of luxury. 

1 he whol^'y eai is but one mad carnival, and wc 
are voluptuous not so much upon desire or appe- 
tite, as l)y way of exploit and bravery. 

Decay (f Piety. 

Carni'vorous. adj. [from carnis and 
voro.] Flesh-eating ; that of which 
flesh is the proper f'ooil. 

In birds there is nr mastication or comminution 
of the meat in tlic mouth ; but in such as are not 
carnivorous, it is immediately swallowed into tlic 
crm> or craw. Pay on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as liis appetite, a 
cai'nivorous animal, Arbutlmoi on Aliments. 

Carno'sity. n.s. [camosite, Fr.] Fleshy 
excrescence. 

By this melliod, and by this course of diet, 
with siidoriticks, the ulcers are healed, and that 
camosity resolved. n^ismatt. 

Ca'rnous. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat] 
Fleshy, 

The first or outward part is a thick and camous 
covering, like that of a walnut ; the second, a drv 
and fiusculous coat, commonly called nidcc. 

Broun' s Vulgar Prrours, 
The muscle whereby he is enabled to draw him- 
self together, the aiademists describe to be a 
distinct carnous muscle extended to the ear. 

Pay on the Creation. 

Ca'rgb, or St.Johns Bread, [soliqua, 
Lat.] 

A tree very common in Spain, and in some 
parts of Italy, where it produces n great quantity 
of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which arc 
thick, mealy, and ot a sweetish taste. These 
pods arc eaten by the poorer iniiahitants. Miller. 

Caro'che. n. s. [from carosse, Fr.] A 
coach ; a carriage of pleasure. It is 
used in the comedy of Albumazar, but 
now it is obsolete. 

CA'ROL. n, s. [carola, Ital. from cho* 
reola, I^t.] 

] . A song of joy and exultation. 

And let the Oruccs dance unto the rest, 

For they can do it he'^t ; 

'I he whiles the maidens do their carol sing, 

To winch the woods shall answer, and their echo 
ring. Spemcr's Kptthiilamium. 

E\en in the old Testament, if you listen to 
David’s haip, you shall Imar as many heaise-like 
ail s as earo/s. Bacon, 

Oppos’d to her, on t’other side advance 
1 he cosily feast, the caiol, and the dance, 
Minstrels and iiiusick, poetiy and play, 

And hails by night, and toumaiueuts by day. 

Dtydtn 

2. A song of devotion. 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest 

Shakesp. 

1’hcy gladly thither haste ; and, bv a choir 
Of aquad ton’d angels hear his corai sung Mw 
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B. A song in general. 

The carol tliey begon Uiat hour, 

How that a life was but a flower. Shakap. 

To Ca'rol. e.n. [eoro/are, Ital.] losing; 
to w«rt)le ; to stng in jc^ and festivity. 
Hark» how tha cheerful birds do chant tneir 

l»y»> 

And tom of love’s praise. ^jtnser. 

This done, she sung, and carolVd out so clear, 
That roeil and angels might rejoice to hear. 

Drifden. 

Hov’ring swans, their throats releas’d 
From native silence, carol sounds harmonious. 

Prior. 

T^Ca'rol. tta. To praise; to celebrate 
in song. 

She with precious viol’d liouws heals, 

For which the she jiherds at tneir festivals 
Carol her goodness loud in rustick la;y8. ^Uton. 

Ca'rotid. adj. [carotides, lit.] Two 
arteries which arise out of the ascend- 
ing trunk of the aorta, near where tlie 
subclavian arteries arise. 

The carotid, vertebral , and snlenick arteries, 
are not onlv variouslj contorteci, but also here 
and there dilated, to moderate the motion of the 
blood. jRap on the Creation. 

Caro'usal. 91. s. [from eoroiMr. It seems 
more properly pronounced with the ac- 
cent upon the second syllable ; but Dry- 
den accents it on the first.] A festival. 

This game, these carousals Ascanlus taught. 
And build ing Alba to ihc Latins brought. Dryd. 

7k CARO'USE. e. n. [caroMJter, Fr.from 
ffor 0 US 2 all out. Germ,] To drink ; to 
quaflT; to drink largely. 

He calls for wine, a health, ouoth he, as If 
fl’sd been aboard carousing to nis mutes 
After a storm. Shaketp. 

JLaarn with how little life may he preserv’d. 

In gold and myrrh they need not to carouse. 

Raleigh. 

Now huts fly off, and vouths carouse, 

Healths first go round, and then the house, 

The brides came thick and thick. buckling. 

Under the shadow nt friendly houghs 
They sit coroashiff, where their Ihiuoi grows. 

Waller. 

To Gako'USE. V, a. To drink up lavishly. 

Now my sick Hodtrigo, 

Whom Idve hatli turn’d almost the w rtpiig side out. 
To HesdelMOiia hath to-night eanm^'d 
I^tationt pottle deep. Shakesp, 

Our ehewui guests caumsc the sparkling tears 
Of the rfeh grape, whilst musick charms their 
ears, Denham. 

Cabo'p^E. «. ». [from the verb.] 

1. A drinking niHtch. 

Waste iu wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the curly feast and late carouse. Pope. 

2. A hearty dose of liquor. 

He had so many eyes watching over him, „ 

he could not drink a full carouse of sack, but the 
state was advertised thereof within few hours 
after. Davies on Ireland. 

Please you, we may contrive this afternoon. 

And quan carouses to our mistress’ health. Shakesp. 

Caro'user. 91. g. [from caronuei] A 
drinker; a toper. 

The bold caronser, and advent’ring dame. 

Nor fear the fever, nor refuse the flame ; 

Safe in his skill, from all constraint set free 
But OOUfCious shame, remorse, and piety. 

Granville. 

Carp. •. ». Fr.] a pond fish. 

A fnend of atioe stored a pond of three or four 
acres whh earpe and tench. 

Hale's Origin of' Mankind. 

To CARP. r. 91. [carpo, Lat.] To cen- 
sure; to cavil; to find fault: with at 
before the thing or person censured. 
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Tertulliati even often, through disoontentiiicnt, 
carpeth injuriously at them, as though they did i( 
even when they were free from such meaning. 

Ifooker, 

This your all licenc’d fool 
Docs hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots. 

No, not a tooth or nail to scratch 
And at ray actions carp or catch. Herbert. 

When 1 spoke. 

My honest homely words were oatp’d and censur’d; 
For want of couitly style. Dryden, 

Ca'rpenter. 11. 8. [cha^entier, Fr.^^ 
An artier in wood ; a builder of houses 
and ships. He is distinguished from a 
joiner, as the carpenter performs larger 
and stronger wora. 

This work performed with advisement good, 
Ooilfrey his carpenters, and men of skill 
In all tne camp, sent to an aged wood. Fairfax. 

In building Hicro’s great snip, there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year t^ethcr. 

In burden’d vessels first with speedy care, 

His plenteous stores do season’d timbers send ; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair, 

And, as the surgeons of maim’d ships, attend. 

‘ Dryden. 

Ca'rpentry. 91. 8. [fi»m carpenter^ 
The trade or art of a carpenter. 

It had been more proper for me to have intro- 
duced carpentry before ji^ery, because necessity 
did doubtless compel our forefathers to use the 
conveniency of the first rather than the extrava* 
gancy of the last. Moxons Mechanical Esercises. 


Ca'rpkr. 91. 8. [from To carp.] A 
caviller ; a censorious man. 

I have not tliese weeds, 

By putting on tlie cunning of a carper. Shakesp. 

CATlrET. 9i. 8. [karpeti Dutch.] 

1 . A covering of various colours, spread 
upon floors or tables. 

^ the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, 
carnets laid, and every thing in order ? Shakesp. 

Against the wall, in the middle of the half pace, 
is a chair placed before him, with a table and 
carpet before it. Bacim 

2. Ground variegated with flowers, and 
level and smooth. 

Go, signify as much, while here we march 
U poll the grassy corwf of tliis plain Shakesp. 

The carpet ground shall be with leaves o’er- 
spread, 

And boughs shall weave a cov’ring for your head. 

Dryden. 

. Any thing variegated. 

The whole mry land is, for the most part, covered 
over with a lovely carpet of green grass, and other 
herbs. Ray. 

4. Carpet is used, proverbially, for a state 
of ease and luxuiy ; as, a carpet knight, 
a knight that has never known the field, 
and has recommended himself only at 
table. 

He is knight, dubbed with unhacked ranicr, 
and on carpet consideration. Shakesp 

5, To be on die carpet [stir le (apis, Fr.] 
is to be the subject of consideration ; an 
affair in hand. 

To Ca'rpet. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
spread with cupels. 

Wc found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and ceorpeted under foot, without any degrees to 
the state ; he was set upon a low throne, richly 
adorned, and a rich cloth of state over Jiis head, 
of blue sattin embroidered. Bacon. 

The dry land we find every where naturally 
carpeted over witli grass, and other agreed hfe I 
wholesome plants. Derham. 

CVrping. puriicip,a4J. [from To carp.] 
Capdous; censorious. 
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Neeorptag critick inteirupts his pia ii ^ 

No rival strives but for a second place, ihmmtftkk 
lay aside therefore a carjhng spirit, aafl read 
even an adversary with an honest design to fetd 
out his true meaahig ; do not snatch at liUle lapsoi^ 
and appearances of mistake. WatOk 

CA RPiNOfcY. ndv. [frcwic«9yf9ig.] Cap* 
tiously ; cciisoiiouriy. 

We derive out of the Latin at second hand by 
the French, and make good English, as in thasi 
adveibs, carjrisigly, cnnontly, actively, colours 
hly. Camden's Remim. 

Carpmeals. n.8. Akindof coarfecloth 
made in the Nerthof England. 

PhiiHfs World of WMk. 
CARPUS, n, 8. [Latin.] The wrial;, ao 
named by anatomists, which is made up 
of eight little bones, of different figurei 
and thickness, placed in two ranks, finur 
in each rank. They are 6trenriyH||^ 
together by the ligaments whitm emhe 
from the radius, and by the annulai^^ 
ligament. Quinc^i^ 

I found one of tlic bones of the carpus lying 
loose in the wound. TPiseman’f Surgery. 

Ca'rrack. See Carack. 

Ca'rrat. See Carat. 

Ca'rraway. See Caraway. 

Nay, you shall sec mine orchard, where, In an 
arbour, we will eat a last year’s pippin of my bwn 
grafting, with a dish of carraways, and so forth; 
come, cousin, silence, and then to bed. 

Shakesp. Hen. IV. 

Ca'rriage. 91. a. [cariage, Tr, baggage ; 
from carrp.] 

. The act of carrying, or transporting, 
or bearing any thing. 

I'he unequal ogitutiou of the winds, though 
material to the carnage of sounds farther or less 
way, yet do not coutound the articulation. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

If it seem so strange to move this obelisk for so 
little space, what may wc think of the carriage of 
it out of Egypt? IVumns. 

2. Conquest ; acquisition. 

Solyman resolved to besiege \ ienna, in good 
hope that, by the carriage away of that, the other 
cities would, without resistance, be yielded. 

Knolkss Hist, of the Turks. 

S. Veliicle; that in which anything is 
carried. 

What horse or carriage con take up and bear 
away all tlie loppings of a branotiy tree at onee C 

Watts. 

4. The frame upon which cannon is 
carried. 

He commanded the weat ordnance to be laid 
upon carnages, which before lay bound in great 
unwieldy timber, with rings fastened thereto, and 
could not hdiidsomely be removed to or fro. 

knolka'sIhM.rf the Turks. 

5. Behaviour ; personal manners. 

Before his e>es he did cast a mist, by his own 
insinuHlion, ami by the carriage of his youth, that 
expressed a natural princely behaviour. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

Though in my face no aflected ft own, 

Nor in my carriage a feign’d niceness shown, 

I keep m'y honour still witliout a stain. Dryden. 

U*t them have ever so learned lectures of breed- 
ing, timt which will most influence their carriage 
will be the company they converse with, and the 
fashion of those about them. Locke. 

6. Conduct; measures; practices. 

You may hurt yourself, nay, utterly 

Grow froiii the Jung’s acquaintance, by tliis ear* 
riagv. Shakesjp. 

lie HdviM*d the new gnvemour to have so much 
discretion in his carriage, that there might be no 
notice taken iu the exercise of his religion. Clarend. 
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7. Man^MMiit; nwoMr of tnanoting. 

The maimer of carriage of the busHiesSi was as 
if there had been secret inqoUitioiiupon him. 

Bacon i Henry VII. 

Ca'rrier. n. s. [from To cany.} 

1. One who ernes scHOnelhing* 

You must distinguish between the motion of 
the air* which is but a vehiculum eauut, a courier 
of the sounds* and the sounds conveyed. 

Bacon** Natural Hittpry. 

For winds* when homeward they return* will 
drive , 

The loaded earriert from their evening hive. Dryd. 

8. One whose profession or trade is to 
cany goods for others* 

I have rather made it my choice to transcribe 
all* than to venture tlic loss ot iny ori^inHis by 
post or carrier. rierce i I^ten. 

The roads are crowded with carrUrtt laden with 
rich manufactures. ^ Sw^i. 

A messenger ; one who carries a mes> 


The welcome news is in the letter found ; 

The carrier'* not commission'd to expound ; 

It speaks itself. Dryden'a Retigio Laid. 

4. Toe name of a species of pigeons* so 
called from the reported practice of 
some nations* who send them with let- 
ters tied to their necks* which they 
cany to the place where they were bred, 
however remote. 

There are tame and wild pigeons ; and of tame 
there are croppers, rorrier*, runts. Waltons Angler, 

CA'RRION. It. «. [charoffne, Fr.] 

1. The carcase of something not proper 
for food. 

They did eat the dead carrions, and one another 
soon after ; insomuch that the very carcases they 
scraped out of tlieir graves. Spenser on Irelantl, 
ft is J , 

That, lying by the violet in the sun, 

Do as tne carrion does, not as the flower. Skak. 

This foul deed shall hmell above the earth, 

With carrion men groaning for burial. 

Shtkesp. Juiin* Casar. 

You’ll ask me why 1 rath**r choose to have 
A weight of fun-Mm llesh, than to receive 
ITiree thousand ducats. Shakesp. Merck, of Venice. 

Ravens are seen in flocks where a carnon lies, 
and wolves in herds to run down a deei. Temple. 

Sheep, oxen, horses frJl ; and heaji’d on high, | 
The ditt 'ring s[)ecies in confusion lie ; 

1111, warn’d by fieijuent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their* loathsome carrion under ground. 

Dryden. 

Criticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever 
a natural inclination to carrion. Pope. 

% Any flesh so corrupted as not to be fit 
for food. 

Not all that pride that makes thee swell, 

As big as thou dost blown up veal ; 

Nor all thy tricks and slights to cheat. 

Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Hudibras. 

The wolves will get a breakfast by my death. 
Yet scarce enough their hunger to supply, 

For love has made me cairion ere I die. Dryden. 

3. A name of reproach for a worthless 
woman. 

Shall we send that foolish carrion, Mrs. Quickly, 
to him, and excuse his tlirowing into the water ? 

Shakesp. 

Ca'rrion. [from the substantive.] 
Relating to carcases ; feeding upon car- 
cases. 

Match to match 1 have encounter’d him, 

And made a prey fur carrkm kites and crows* 

£v’n of the bonny beasts be lov’d so well. 

Shal^. Henry VI. 

The charity of our dcath>bed visits from one 
another* is much at a rate with that of a carrion 
crow to a slieep ; we smell a carcass. L*Ettrange. 
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CAimOT. R. *. Fr. daueut, 

Lat.] An esculent root. 

CotTiKi, though esrden loott, yet they do well 
in the fields for seed. Jumttmer. 

His spouse orders the sack to be immediately 
opened* and greedily pulls out of it half a doxeu 
bunches of carrots. Dennit. 

Ca'rrotiness. n. s. [from canroty.] 
Redness of hair. 

Ca'rroty. a(ff. [from carrot^ Spoken 
of red hair* on account of its resem- 
blance in colour to carrots. 

Ca'rrows. It. s. [an Irish word.] 

The carrows are a kind of people that wander 
up and down to genUemen’s houses* living only 
upon cards and dice ; who* though they have 
little or nothing of their own, yet will they play 
for much money. Spenser on Ireland. 

To CA'RRY. V. a. [charier, Fr. from 
currus, Lat.] 

1. To convey from a place: opposed to 
bring y or convey to a place : wen with 
a particle* signify ing departure* as away, 
off. 

*When he dieth* he shall carry nothing avoay. 

Ptaln xlix. 18. 

And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 

Acts, viii. 2. 

I mean to carry her away this evening by the 
help of these two soldiers. Dryden'sSpantih Friar. 

As in a hive’s vimineous dome, 

Ten thousand bees enjoy their home ; 

Each does her studious action vary* 

T<^o and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 

They exposed their goods with the price marked, 
then retired, tlic merchants came, left the price 
which they would give upon the goods, and re- 
tired ; the Seres retumhie. carried of' either their 
goods or money* as they liked best. Arbuihnot. 

2. To transport. 

They began to carry about in beds those that 
were sick. Mark, vi. 66. 

The sfiecics of audibles wem to be carried more 
mauifestly through the air, than the species of 
visibles. Bacon. 

Where many great ordnance are shot off toge- 
ther, the sound will be carried, at the least, 
twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 

3. To bear ; to have about one. 

Do not take out bones like^ surgeons I have met 
with, who carry them about in their pockets. 

Wiseman’s Surgery. 

4- To take ; to have with one. 

If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried 
along with us in our minds* a great part of the 
difflculties that perplex men’s thoughts would be 
easier resolved. Locke. 

1 have listened with my utmost attention for 
half an hour to an orator* without being able to 
carry away one single sentence out of a whole 
sermon. Sirift. 

5. To convey Inr force. 

Go, carry oir /ohn Falstaff to the Fleet ; 

Take all hi's company along with him. 

Shakesp. Henry IV. 

6. To effect any thing. 

There are some vain persons, that whatsoever 
goclh alone, or raoveth upon greater means, if 
^icy have never so litlle hand in it, they think it 
is they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times we lose the occasion of carrmng a 

business well thoroughly by our too mucli haste. 

Ben Jonson's Discovery. 
Tnese advantages will bo of no effect; unless 
we improve them to words, in the carrying of our 
main j^int Addison. 

7. To gain in competition. 

And hardly shall I carry out my side* , 

Her husband being alive. Sfmke^. KingJUar. 

How many stand for consulships ? ■Three, 

they say ; but it is thought of every one Corio- 
lanus will carry it. Shakespeare. | 
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I SM not yet bow any of these six mfoni ran 
be fiiuly avoided ; and yet if any of them hold 
gc^, It is enough to Clothe cause. Ssamdersan. 

Tlie latter still enjoying his place, and coniinu- 
ing a joint commissioner of the treasury* still op- 
posed* and cominonly carried away every ioing 
against him. Clarendon. 

8. To gain after resistance. 

llie count WOOS your daughter, 

Lays down bis wanton siege before her beauty ; 
Resolves to carry her ; let her consent* 

As we’ll direct her now, ’tis best to bear it. Shak. 
What a fortune does the Uiick lips owe, 

If he can carry her thus ? ’ ; Shahesp. OtheUo. 

Tlie town was distressed, an^ ready fur an as- 
sault, which, if it liad been upvau, would have 
cost much blood : but yet the town would have 
been carried in the end. Bacon's Henry Vlt. 

0. To gain : with it ; that is* to prevail. 
[le porter, Fr,] 

Are you all resolv’d to give your voices? 

But ilial’s no matter ; the greater part Carries it. 

Shakesp. 

By these, and tlic like arts, they promised 
themselves that they should easily carry it: so that 
they entertained the house all tlie morning with 
other debates. Clarendon. 

If the numeroiisness of a train must carry it, 
virtue may go follow Astreea, and vice only will 
be worth {he courting. GlanvUle. 

Children, who live together, often strive for 
mastery, whose wills shall carrv it over the rest, 

, Locke. 

In pleasures and pains, the present is apt to 
carry it, and those at a distance have tlie disad- 
vantage in the comparison. Locke, 

10. To bear out ; to face through ; with 
it. 

If a man carries it off, there is so much money 
saved ; and if he be detected, there will be some- 
thing pleasant In the frolick. UEstrange., 

11. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the benef that he’s mad ; 
we may carry it thus for our pleasure and his 
penance. Shakes§» 

12. To manage ; to transact. 

The senate is generally as numerous as our bouse 
of commons; and yet carries its resolutions so 
privately, that they are seldom known. 

Addison on Italy. 

13. To behave; to conduct; with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 

Neglect not also the examples of those that have 
carried themselves ill in the same place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where he 
did carry himself with much singular sweetness 
and temper. Wotton. 

He carried himsef so insolently in the house, 
and out of the house, to all persons, that lie be- 
came odious. Clarendon. 

14. Sometimes with it ; as* she carriet ii 
high. 

15. To bring forward ; to advance in any 
progress. 

It is not to be imagined how far constancy will 
carry a man ; however, it is better walking slowly 
in a' rugged way, than to break a leg and be a 
cripple. Idicke. 

This plain natural way, withont grammar, can 
carry them to great elegancy and politeness in 

their language. Locke. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to such 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Sio^ 

16. «To urge ; to bear forward with some 
kind of external impulse. 

Men are strongly egrHea out to, and hardly took 
off from, the practice of vice. ’South. 

He that the world, or flesh, or devil, can carry 
away from the profession of an obedience to 
Chnst* la no son of the faithful Abraham. 

Hammond's Practical Catechism. 

lU nature, p^lon, and revenge, \% ill carry them 
too far in punishing others ; and therefore God 
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hath certainly appointed government to restrain 
the partiality and violence of men. Loi'he 

17. To hear ; to have ; to obtain. 

In sonn vegetables, we see soincihiiig that car- 
ries a kind (»f analogy to sense ; they contract tlieir 
leaves against the cold : they open thetu to the 
favourable heat. liale's Ongm oj Mankind. 

10. To exhibit to show; to di.splay on 
the outside ; to set to view. 

The n.spectof cve\v oiu in the family canies so 
much .satisfartion, that it tti)peurs he know^ Ins 
happy lot. Addison. 

19. To imply; to import. 

It carriis too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightness, or folly, for men to tpiit and renounce 
their former tenets, presently, upon the oiler of 
an aignment which they cannot immediately 
answer. Locke. 

20. To contain ; to comprise. 

He thought it carried something of argument 
in it, to p (»ve that doctrine. Wails on the Mind. 

21. To have annexed ; to have any thing 
joined : with the particle wifA. 

There wos n righteous and a searching law, di- 
rectly forbidding such practices; and they knew 
that *11 earned with it tlie du ine stamp South. 

There arc many exjiiessirnis, which earn/ with 
them to my mind no clear ideas. IjOcKc. 

'J'lie «ihvious jKirtions of extension, that atfect 

our senses, carry uith them into the luiiul the idea 
of huite. Liwke. 

22. To convey or bear any thing united 
or adhering, by communication of mo- 
tion. 

We see h1s<i mnuifestly, that sounds are carried 
wi*)i wind • nnd therefoic siuiiids will he heard 
lurlhci with the wind than against the wind. 

Bacons I^atural History. 

2;i. "Jb move nr continue any tiling in a 
eertain direction. 

Ills chimney is carried up througii the whole 
rock, so that Vou see the sky through it, notwith- 
fct.iudingthe rooms he very deep. Addison on Italu. 

2 4. To pu-h on ideas, arguments, or any 
thing successive in a train. 

Mniulho*., tlmt wrote of the Kgsptinns, hath 
can ltd up thcii go^crumeiit to an iiuredilile dis- 
tauee Utile's Ongin oJ Mankind 

2/5. T(» receive ; to endure : not in use. 

.'>onie have in nadine‘«s so many mid s(orie*>, as 
tlure I, nothing hut they eaii wi.ip if into a tide, 
to m.dvL others earn/ it w ith more jdcasure Baron. 
20. I n convey by means of somethitig 
snpjHirting. 

Cant/ camomile, or wild thyme, or the green 
strawberry, uj»on slicks, as you do hops upon 
poles. * Bacon s y at. } list. 

27. In bear, as trees. 

St t them areasoiiuhle depth, and they will cairq 
moie shoots u]>on thehlem. Bacon i> Sat. Hist. 

2d. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

doling whelps learn easily to carry; young 
popinjays learn cpiickly lo speak. 

Ascham*s Schoolmaster. 

2i). To c'irry To kill. 

Old Parr live d to one hundred and fifty-three 
years of ag<*, ami iniglit have gone further, if the 
change oi air had not earned him o/f. Temple. 

31) To carry on. To promote ; to help 
forward. 

It cutrie* <m the same design that is promoted 
by authors of a graver turn, and only docs it in 
another manner. Add'umi. 

SI. To carry on. To continue: to put 
forward from one sta^ to another. 

By the adni'nistration of gnwe, hcgiin by our 
blessed Saviour, carried on by his disciples, and to 
he completed by their successours to the world’s 
tnd, ail types that darkened this faith are en- 
h)^hteiicd. Spratt, 
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^•’nciis’s vf filemeiit in Italy was carried on 
througii ail lii'* oppositions in nis way to it, both 
by sea and l.iod. Addison, 

32. To cm ry on. To pro.secute ; not to 
let cea«e. 

Fiance will not consent to furnish us with mo- 
ney surticieni to carry on the war. Temple, 

33. To carry t /trough. To support ; to 

keep from falling, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry iit if we do not wilfully 
betray our succours, victoriously through all diffi- 
culties. liammond. 

To Ca'rry. V. n, 

1. A hare is said by hunters to carry, 
when she runs on rotten ground, or on 
frost, and it sticks to her feet, 

2. A horse is said to carry m il, when his 
neck is arched, and he holds his head 
high; but when his neck is short, and 
ill-shaped, and he lowers his head, he 
is said to carry low. 

Ca'rry-tale. n. s. [from carry and 
tale.'] A talebearer. 

Sonic carri/-ttf/c, some pleaseraan, some slight 
ssnny. 

Told our intents bi^foro. Shuk. TjOoc's Tjahour lost. 

CA'RT. n. s. See Car. [cpect, qtat. 
Sax.] 

1. A carriage in general. 

The Scy thians are described by Ilcrodotni to 
lodge always in cjra, and to feed upon the milk 
of marcs. Ttmjde. 

Tiiptoh'imis, so sung the Nine, 

Strew’d plenty from hu, cart divine. Hrydin. 
'2. A wheel-carriage, used commonly for 
luggage. 

Now w hiic mv friend, just ready to depart, 
as pncking nil his goods in one poor cart, 

He stopp’d a little——— JJryden's .luvcnal. 

3. A small carriage with two wheels, used 
by husbandmen ; distinguished from a 
M’^ggow, which has four wheels. 

Alas ’ what v\( ights diethe.se that load my heart ' 

1 am as dull .is wmtir starved sheep, 
Tir'dasajadt in overladen cart. SiJndj 

4. The vehicle in which criminals arc 
carried to cxeculion. 

Tlie squire, whose good grace was to o}>eu the 
SCI ne. 

Now' fitted tile h.ilter, now travers’d the cart, 

And often look have, hut wai> loth to depart. 

/’/ lor. 

To Ca'rt. r. a. [from the noun.] To ex- 
pose in a cart by way of punishment. 

Demociitus ne’er laugh n so loud. 

To see bawds carttd through the crowd. Uadihras. 

No woman led a better life : 

.She to intrignes was e’en hard-hearted ; 

She ehutkled when a bawd was carted ; 

And thought the nation ne’er would thiive, 

Till all the whores were burnt alive. Prior. 

To Cart. v. v. To use carts for car- 
riage. 

Oxen are not so good for draught, where you 
have occasion to cart much, but for winter i>lough- 
ing. Mortimer. 

Cart-horse, n. a. [from cart and 
horse.] A coarse unwieldy horse, fit 
only for the cart. 

If was determined that these sick and wounded 
soldiers should be carried upon the cart-horses. 

Krudles. 

Cart-jade. w. s. [from cart rndjade.] 
A vile horse, fit only for the cart. 

He came out with all his clowns, horsed upon 
such cart-jades, so furnished, 1 thought if that 
were thrift, I wished none of my fiieuds or sub- 
jects ever to tniive. Sidney. 

Cart-load. n. $. [from cart and load.] 
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1. A quantity of any thing piled ona cut# 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour. 

when looked upon where the points were obvertea 
to the eye, than where the sides were so. Bo^, 
I^ct Wood and his accomplices travel about a 
country with cart-loads of their ware, and sea 
who Will take it. Sw^t, 

2. A quantity sufficient to load a cart. 

Cart-rope. n. s. [from cart and rope.] 

A strong cord used to fasten the load on 
the carriage ; proverbially any thick cord. 
Cart-way. n. «. [from c/zrf and 
A way through which a carriage may 
conveniently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is best lo have 
a cart-way along the middle of tliein. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

CARTE BLANCIfE. [Fr.] A blank 
paper ; a paper to be filled up with such 
conditions as the person to whom it is 
sent thinks proper. 

Ca rtel, b.s. [cartel, Fr. carfello, Ttal.] 

1. A writing containing for the most part, 
stipulations between enemies. 

As this dixcord among the sisterhood is likely 
to engage them in a long and lingering war, it it 
the more necessary lliat there sliould be a cartel 
settled among them. Addisons Freeholder. 

2. Anciently any publick paper. 

They Hatly disavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or support; 

And as to periurM duke of LaiiCiister, 

Their cartel of defiance, they jirefer. 

Dankl's Cml War. 

Ca'rtf.r. n. s. [from r/irf.] The man 
who drives a cart, or wliose trade it is 
to drive a cart. 

Tx‘t me be no uHsis^ant for n state. 

But kecf> a farm, and vailers. Sluikesj). Hamlet 
Th(‘ 1 >i\ me gooiiiu s', never fails, provided tlmt 
acrordmg lo the advice of Heiniles to the carler, 
we pul iMirowii sliouldei to the work. L' Lstrangr. 
Cartel and host confronted face to face. Dryden, 
It is the ptiidence of a ca/tcr to put hells "upon 
his home's, to make them cany their Imrcleii* 
clicei fully. Di iidin's Dujresnoy. 

CA'KTILAGF. v. ,r. [carfila^o, Lat.] 
A smooth and solid body, softer tlian a 
bont*, but liarder tlian a ligament. In 
it arc* no cavities or cells for containing 
of marrow ; nor is it covered over with 
any membraiH* to make it sensible, as the 
bonces are. Tlie cartilages have a natu- 
ral ela'^ticity, by whidi, if they are forced 
IVora their natural figure or situation, 
they return to it of themselves, as soon 
as that force is taken away. Quincy. 

C’.imiK, by degrees, are abolished, and grow 
solid ; several of them united gtow a membrane ; 
these membranes further consolidated become cirr- 
tiluge% and cartilages bones. Arbuthnot. 

Cartilagi neous. ) adj, [fromc^rfi- 
Cartila'ginous. J loge.] Consisting 
of cartilages 

By whal aitificc \\\q cartilagincous kind of fishes 
poise themselves, ascend anil descend at pleasure, 
and continue in what dcptii of water they list, is 
as yet unknown, Pay. 

Ihe Urynx gives passage to the breath, and as 
the breath iiassetli through the limula, makes a 
vibration or those cartirnginons bodies, whick 
forms tJial breath into a voeal sound or voice. 

Holders Klanents if Speech, 

Carto'on. n.s. [rarfonr, Ital.] Apaink- 
ing or drawing upon large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds 
the cariiHins of Rapiiael.und every one feels his 
share of pleasure and entertainment Watt$*t Ley, 
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Cartouch. #!•#. [cnrtouche, Fr.] 

I. A case of wood three inches thick at 
the bottom^ girt round with marlin, and 
holding forty-eight musket-balls, and 
six or eight iron balls of a pound weight. 
It is fired out of a hobit or small mortar, 
and is proper for defending a pass. 

Harn'is. 

f. A portable box for charges. 

Ca'rtragb. \ It, 8, [cartouche, Fr.] A 

Ca'rtridge. J case of paper or parch- 
ment filled with gunpowder, used for 
the greater expedition in charging guns. 

Out monarcU stands in person by, 

His new-cast cannons firmly to cxjilore ; 

The strength of big-curn’d powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage sorts for every bore. Dryd. 

Ca'rtrut. It. a. [from cart and ; 
route a way.] The track made by a 
cart wheel. 

Ca'rtulary. II. 8. [from charta paper, 
Lat.] A place where papers or records 
are kept. 

Cartwright, it. s, [from cart and 
wrishtJ\ A maker of carts. 

After local names, the most name's have been 
derived from occupations or pr< Sessions ; as Tay- 
lor, Potter, Smith, Cartwright. Camden's Betnains. 

To CARVE. V, a, [ceoppan. Sax. kerven, 
Dutch.] 

1. To cut wood, or stone, or otlier matter, 
into elegant forms. 

Taking the very refuse, he hath carved it dili- 
gently wnen he had nothing else to do. 

H Udom, xiii. 1A 

Had Democrates really carved mount Athos 
into a statue of Alexander the Great, and had the 
memory of the fact been obliterated by some ae- 
cident, who could afterwards have nrovecl it im- 
possible, but that it niiglil casu.illy nave been ^ 

Bentley. 

2. To cut meat at the tabic. 

5. To make any thing by carving or cut- 
ting. 

Yet fearing idleness, the nurse of ill. 

In sculpture exercis'd his h.ij)))y skill ; 

And carved in ivory such a maid so fair. 

As nature could not with his art compare, 

Were she to work. Dryden. 

4. To engrave. 

O Rosalind these trees shall be my books, 

And in their barks my thoughts I’ll cliaracter ; 

That every eye, wfiich in this forest looks, 
Sliall see thy virtue witness’d every where. 

Run, run, Oilando, carw on every tree 

The fair, the chaste, the unexpresslveslie. Shah 

£« To distribute; to apportion; to pro- 
vide at will. 

He hath been a keeper of his flocks both from 
the violence of robbers and his own soldiers, who 
could easily have carved themselves their own 
lood. South. 

How dares sinful dust and ashes invade the 
prerogative of Pnividence, and carve out to him- 
•elf the seasons ami issues of life and death ? South. 

The labourers’ share, being seldom more than a 
bare subsistence, never allows tliut body of men 
opportunity to struggle with the richer, unless 
when some common and great distress emboldens 
them to carve to their wants. Locke. 

6. To cut ; to hew. 

Or they will buy his sheep forth of the cote, 
Or they will carve the shepherd’s throat. 

_ Spenser's Pattorals. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandish’d steel, 
Like valour’s minion, carved out his passage. Shak. 

To Carve, v. ii. 

1. To exercise the trade of a sculptor. 
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2. 1 o perform at table the office of sup- 
plying the comjpany from the dishes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife ; I spy 
entortaiiiment in her ^ she discourses, site corves, 
site gives tlie leer of invitation. 

Merry Wives cf Windsor. 

Well tlien, tilings handsomely were serv’d ; 

IMy mistress for the strangers carv*d. Prior. 

Ca'rvel. II. s. AsmaJlship, 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians 
tliere, to send in the little fly-boat, or the carvtl, 
into the river; fur, witli our great ships, we durst 
not approach the coast. Raleigh. 

Ca'rver. n. «. [from carveJ] 

1. A sculptor. 

All arts and artists Theseus could command. 
Who sold for hire, or wrought for better fame ; 

The master painters and the carvers came. Dryd. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raise, 

The carver, dancing round each dish, surveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs. 

With proper gestures cv’ry fowl dissects. Dryden. 

3. He that apportions or distributes at 
will. 

In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

Re his own earver, and cut out his way. 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 

Shakesp. Richard II. 

We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

V Estrange. 

Ca'rving. It. s. [from carve,] Sculp- 
ture ; figures carved. 

They can no more last like the anciciils, than 
excellent carvings in wood like those in marble anrl 
brass. ^ 7'emple. 

nic lids arc ivy, grapes in clusters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. Dry. Vir. 

Caru ncle, w. s. [camncula, Lat.] A 
small protuberance of flesh, either natu- 
ral or morbid. 

Caruncles are a sort of loose flesh arising in the 
urethra by the erosion made by virulent acid 
matter. Wiseman. 

CARYATES. \ n. 8. [from Cary a, a 
CARYATIDES. J city taken by the 
Creeks, who led away the women cap- 
tives ; and, to perpetuate their slavery, 
represented them in buildhigs as charg- 
ed with burdens.] An order ol columns 
or pilasters, under the flgures of women 
dressed in long robes, serving to sup- 
port entablatures. Chambers. 

Casca'de. n. 8. [cascade, Fr. cascafa, 
Ital. from cascare to fall.] A cataract ; 
a water-fall. 

Rivers diverted from their native course. 

And hoimd with chains of artificial force. 

From large cascades in pleasing tumult roll’d, 

Or rose through figur’d stone, or breathing gold. 

Prior. 

The river Teverone throws itself down a j)rcci- 
pice, and falls by several cascades from one rock 
to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 

Addison. 

CASE. n. 8. [c<iMse,Fr. abox.] 

1. Something that covers or contains any 
thing else ; a covering ; a box ; a sheath. 

O cleave, my sides ! 

Heart, once be stronger than thy continent. 
Crack thy frail ease. §iakesp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Each thought was visible that roll’d within, 

As through a crystal cose tlie figur’d hours are seen. 

Drydfn. 

Other caterpillars produced maggots, that im- 
mediately made themselves up in cases, 

Ray an the Creation. 

The body is but a ease to tbit vehicle. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

Just then Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 

I A two edg’d weapon from her shining cate. Pope. 
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2. The outer part of a house or build- 

1 he case of the holy house is nobly designed 
and executed by great timstHni Addison on Italy 

3. A building unfurnished. 

He had a purpose like\vi*.e to raise, in the uni- 
versity, a fair case for lM)oks, and to furnish it with 
choice collections from all parts, at his 
charge. Wottvn. 

Case-knife, n. s. [from case md knife.] 
A large kitchen knite. 

The king always acts with a great case-knife 
stuck in his girdle, whicli the lady snatches fidm 
him in the straggle, and so defends herself. 

Addison on holy. 

Case-shot. n. s. [from case and shot.] 
Bullets inclosed in a case. 

Ill each seven small braids and leather guns, 
charged with case-shot. Clarendon. 

CASE. w. 8. Lat.] 

1. Condition with regard to outward cir- 
cumstances. 

Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of so great grace. 
How dare 1 think such glory to attain 

These that Iiave it attaiirii were in like case, 
Quoth he, as wretched, and liv’d in like pain. 

Fairy Queen. 

Question your royal thoughts, make the case 
yours ; 

Re now a father, and propose a son. Sliak.lIen.lV, 
Some knew the face, 

And alt had hcaid the much lamented rase. Dryd. 

These were the circumstances under which the 
CorhithiaiiH then were ; aiid the argument which 
the apostle advances, is intended to reach their 
particular case. ^ Atterbuiy, 

My youth may be made, as it never fails m 
executions, a case of compassion. 

Popes Preface to hit Works. 

2. State of things. 

He saith, that if tliere can be found such an 
inequality between man and man, as between man 
and beast, or between soul and body, it investeth 
a right of government ; which seemetli rather an 
imiiossible case, than an untrue senten^. Bacon. 

llere was tlie case ; an army of English, wasted 
and tired with a long winter’s siege, engaged au 
army of a greater number than themselves, fresh 
amf in vigour. Bacon. 

1 can but be n slave wherever I am ; so that 
taken or not taken, ’tis all a case to roe. 

U Estrange. 

They are excellent in order to certain ends ; he 
hath no need to use them, as the case now stands, 
being provided for with the provision of an angel. 

TayUvr's Holy Livtne. 

Your parents did not produce you much into the 
world, whereby you have fewer ill impressions ; 
but they failed, as is generally the case, in hm 
much neglecting to cultivate your mind. Sio^'t. 

3. [In physick.] State of the body ; state 
of the di.sease. 

It was well ; for wc had rather met with calms 
and contrary winds, than any tempests; for our 
sick were luiiny, ami in very ill case. Bacon. 

Chalybeate water seems to be a proper remedy 
in hypochundiiucal casci. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. History of a disease. 

5. The state of facts juridically consi- 
dered : as, the lawyers cited many cases 
in their pleas. 

If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to 
call up one thing to prove and illustrate another, 
let him study the lawyers cases : so cve^ defect of 
the mind may have a special receipt. Atan’i Ess. 

6. In ludicrous language^ ccmdition with 
regard to leanness or fiit. In case, is 
lusti/ or fat. 

Thun lycst, most ignorant monster, I am m 
case to justie a coustahTe. Shakesp. Tempest. 

Pray hate but patience till then, and when 1 
am in little better case. I’ll throw myself in the 
.very mouth of you. L' Estrange. 
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Qooth Ralph, I should not, if I were 
in cate for action, now be here. Hudibrat, 

For if the sire be faint, or out of case. 

He will be cupp'd la his famish’d race. Dry. Virg. 

The priest was pretty well in cate. 

And shew’d some humour in his face ; 

Look’d with an easy careless mein, 

A perfect stranger to the spleen. Sw^t. 

7. Continuance; possible event. 

The atheist, in case things should fall out con- 
trary to bb belief or expectation, hath inad^^ no 

S rovision for this ease ; if, contrary to his confi 
ence, it should prove in the issue, that there is i 
god, the man is lust and undone forever. Tilltttson. 

8. Question relating to particular persons 
or things. 

Well doT find each man most wbc in his own 
eate. Sidney 

It is strange that the ancient fathers should not 
appeal to this judge, in all ruses, it being so short 
and expedite a way for the ending of 
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Lay some of this mixture upon loan, and cover 
your iron all over with it ; then wrap the loam 
about all, and lay it upon the hearth of the forge 
tu dry and harden. Fut it into the fire, and blow 
up the coals to it, till the whole limp have just 
a blood-red heat. Maron’s Meehan. Exercises. 

Ca'sbmatb. ji. f. [miormafa^Ital. casa 
mafa, Span. B vault formerly made to 
separate the j[>latformt of the lower and 
upper batteries.] 

1. [In fortification.] A kind of vault or 
of stone-work, in that part of the 
fiank of a bastion next the curtin, some- 
what retired or drawn back towards the 


capital of the bastion, serving as a bat- 
tery to defend the face of the emposite 
bastion, and the moat or ditch. Chamh 
. 77/ ItlT several subterrane- 

©/itepresentetion of any fact or quMtion! branchw dug in the passage of the 
10. The variation of nouns. at work. 

The several changes which the noun undergoes to the mine. Hams. 

in the Latin and lireck tongues, in the several Ca'sEMENT. #1. S. [casamento, Ital.] A 
Humbert, me calM cowi, and uie de«i|;iH-d to er- window opening upon hinges. 

preis the several views or relatiuns under which ® , ,, . 

the mind considers things with regard to one an- , " 'l-V y”? fTi"' 

other ; and the variatioSof the noun for this nui- 
pose is called declension. ChrV, Ut. flran,. "«*y 


pose 

11. In case, [in caso, Ital.] If it should 
happen ; upon the supposition that : a 
form of speech now little used. 

For incase it be certain, hard it cannot be for 
them to shew us where we shall find it; that we 
ihay sty these were the orders of the apostles. 

Hooker. 

A sure retreat to bis forces, in case they sIk uld 
Imve an IH day, or unlucky chance in the field. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

This would be Uie accomplishment of their 
common felicity, in case, either by their evil des- 
tiny or advice, they sufiered not the occasion to 
be lost. Hayioard, 

To Case. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put in a case or cover. 

Case ye, case ye ; on with your vizours ; there’s 
money of the king’s coming down the hill. 

Shahesp. Henry IV. 

The rry went once for thee, 

And still it might, and yet it may again. 

If thou wou’dst not entomb thyself alive. 

And cate thy reputation in a tent. 

Shahesp. Trmlutand Cressida, 

Like a fall'n cedar, fardinus’d his train, 

Cas'd hi green scales, the crocodile extends. 

Thomson. 

2. To cover as a case, 

Then comes my fit again ; I had else been per- 
fect. 

As broad and general as the casing air. 


Night's Dream. 
kuovv ledge 


Shahesp. Midsummer AigI 

Here in this world they do much 
read. 

And are the casements which admit most li^t. 

Davies. 

They, waken’d with the noise, did fly 
From inward room to window eye, 

And gently op’iihig lid, the easement, 

Look a out. hut yet with some amazement. 

Hudihras 

llirre is as much difference between the clear 
representations of the understanding then, and the 
obscure discoveries that it makes now, as there is 
between the prospect of a casement and a key- 
hole. South. 

Ca'seous, at(f. [casern, Lat] Ilesem< 
bling cheese ; cheey . 

Its fibrous parts are from the caseaus parts of 
the chyle. Floyer on the Humours. 

Ca'sern. n. s. [caserne, Fr.] A little 
room or lodgement erected between the 
rampart and the houses of fortified towns, 
to serve as apartments or lodgings for 
the soldiers of the garrison, wi£ l^s. 

Harris. 

Ca'sbworm. n.s. [from COM and leorm] 
A grub that makes itself a case, 

Cadises, or oaseworms, are to be found in this 
nation, in several distinct coimties, and in several 
little brooks. _ „ Floyer. 


8. To cover on the outside with materials 
different from the inside, 

Then they began to case their houses with 
marble. Arbuthnot 

4. To strip off the covering ; to take off j 
the skin. 

Wc’ll make you some sport with th^ox en* we 
ease him. Shahesp. All's u^U that ends tee//. 

7b Case. v. n. To put cases; to contrive 
representations of facts: a ludicrous 
use. 

presently to reasoning and casing upon 
. jhS matter with him, and laying distinctions bc- 
wtb hhii. V Estrange. 

To CasbHA'RDEN* Vm a. [from case and 
harden.'] To harden on the outside. 

The manner of casehardening is thus : Take 
tow horn or lioof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, 
then beat it to powder ; pnt about the same quan- 
tity of bay salt to it, and mingle them together 
with stale chamberlye, or else wmto wine vinegar. 


I cash. n.s. [caisse, Pr, a chest.] Money ; 
properly r^y money; money in the 
chest, or at hand. 

A thief, bent to unboard the cash 
Of some rich burgher. Paradise Lost. 

He is at an end of all Ms cask, he has both his 


law and his daily bread now upon trust. 

Awuthnot's John Bull, 

He sent the thief, that stole tlie cash, away, 
And pimUli’d kiln that put it in his way. Pope. 

CVsH^KEEFftR* «4 a, [from cash and 
keep,} A matt etitrusted with the money. 

DispensStor was properly a cash^keeper, or 
privy-purse. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Ca'shbwnvt, n. s. A tree that bears 
nuts, not with shells, but husks. Milltr. 

Cashi'br. n.s. [fromeo^A.] He that has 
charge of the money. 

If a steward oreoshiar be sufiered to run on, 
without bringing him to a reckoning, such a sot- 
tish forliearance wgl Seoidh him to shufile. South. 
A Venetian, finding Ids son’s expences grow 
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very high, ordered bis caAier to let him have no 
more money than what he should count when ho 
received it. Xaoko. 

Flight of cathiert, ormobs, he’ll nevemyndf 
And knows no losses, while tlu: muse is kindrinfik 

To Cashi'er. V. a. [casser, Fr. cassarot 
Lat] 

1. To discard ; to dismiss firom a post, or 
a society, with reproach. 

Does *t not m welf.^ Cassio hath beaten thee, 
And thou by timt small hurt hast cashier'd Cassio. 

S^ketpeara. 

Seconds in factions many times prove princi- 
pals ; but many times also they prove t^phers, 
and are cashierM. Bacon. 

If I had omitted what ho said, his thoughts 
and words being thus cashiered in my hands, lie 
had no longer been Lucretius. Dryden. 

They have already cashiered several of their 
followers as mutineers. Addison's Freeholder. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cashier’d. 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be feared. Su^ 

2. It seems, in the following passages, to 
signify the same as to annul ; to vacate ; 
which is sufficiently agreeable to the 
derivation. 

If we should find a father corrupting his son, 
or a mother her dauglitcr, we must charge this 
upon a peculiar ainmialy and IwsenesH of nature ; 
if the noiiic of nature may be allnwtHi to that 
which seems to be utter cashiering of it, and de- 
viation from, and a contradiction to, the common 
piinciples of humanity. ^ South. 

i^omveashitr, orat least endeavour to invalidate, 
all other a guments, and forbid us to hearken tu 
those proofs, as weak or fallacious. Locke, 

Cask. n. s. [ca,rque, Fr. cadus, Lat.] 

1. A barrel ; a wootlen vessel to stop up 
limior or provisions. 

The patient turning himself abed, it makes a 
fluctuating kind of noise, like the rumbling of 
water in a cask. ^ Harvey. 

Perlinps to-morrow he may change his wine. 
And drink old sjiarkling Alban, or Setine, 

Whose title, and whose age, with mould o’er- 
grou n, 

Tlie good old cask for ever keeps unknown. Dryd. 

2. It nas cask in a kind of plural sense, to 
signify the commodity or provision of 
casks. 

Great Inconveniencics grow by the bad cask be- 
ing commonly so ill seasoned aiid conditioned, as 
that a great part of Uic beer is ever lost and cast 
away. Raleigh. 

Cask. \ n. s. [casqae, Fr. cassis, Lat.] 
Casque. § A helmet ; armour for the 
head : a poetical word. 

Let thy blows, doubly redoubled. 

Fall like amazuig thunder on the catpie 
Of th} pernicious enemy. Shdkesp. 

And these 

Sling weighty stones, when from afar they fight ; 
Their casques arc cork, a rovering thick andng^ 

Why does he load with darts 
His trembliiijg hands, and crush beneath a oath 
His wrlnklecT brows ^ ^ Addison. 

Ca'sket. n. s. [a diminutive of caisse a 
chest, Fr. casse, cassette.] A small box 
or chest for jewels or Uiings of parti- 
cular value. 

'i’hey found him dead, and cast into the stitcts. 
An empty casket, where the jewel, life, 

}ty some damn’d hand was roob’d and ta'en away. 

Shakeip. 

O ienorant poor man ! what dost tbou bear 
JLock^ up wilHin tiie casket of thy breast? 

What levels and what riches hast thou there? 

W bat iieav’iily treasure in so weak a chest ^ Davies. 

Mine eye Hath found that sad sepulchral rock, 
That was the casket of heav’n’s richest s^e. Milt. 
lliat had by chance pack’d up hix choicest trea- 
sure 

In one dear casket, and sav’d only that. Ctwny. 
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Tbit etiKeet India’s slowing gems nnlocki. 

And aU Arabia breatnos from yonder box. Fijpc. 
To Ca'sxst. tf. a. [from the noua.] To 
in a casket. 

I have writ letters, emiketed my treasnrec 
and given order lor our horses. Shak^. 

Cassamuna'ir. m , s. An aranati^ 
vegetable, being a species of galangali 
brought from the Eas^ a nervous and 
stomachick simple. Quincy, 

TbCA'ssATE. v.a. [cossfr, Fr. casMre, 
low LatJ ^o vacate ; to invalidate; to 
make void; to nullify. 

This opinion supersedes and cattates the best 
medium we have. Ray on the Creation. 

Cassa'tion. It. s. [cassatio, JLat] A 
making null or void. Diet 

Ca'ssavi. 1 II. s. a plant. It is now 
Ca'ssada. j cultivated in all the warm 
parts of America, where the root, afrer 
being divested of its milky juice, is 
ground to flour, and then made into 
cakes of bread. Of this there are two 
sorts. Tlie most common has purplish 
stalks, with the veins and leaves of a 
purplish colour ; but the stalks of the 
other are green, and the leaves of a 
lighter green. The last sort is not 
venomous, even when the roots are fresh 
and full of juice: which the negroes 
frequently dig up, roast, and eat, like 
potatoes, without any ill effects. Miller, 
Ca'ssaware. See Cassiowary. 
Cassia, n. s. A sweet spice mentioned 
by MoseSf Er, xxx. 24. as an ingre- 
dient in the composition of the holy oil, 
which was to be made use of in the con- 
secration of the sacred vessels of the 
tabernacle. This aromatick is said to 
be the bark of a tree very like cinna- 
mon, and grows in the Indies without 
being cultivated. Calmvt, 

All thy ganueiits smell of myrrh, aloes, and 
coma. Psalm xlv. 8. 

Ca'ssia. n. s, Tliename of a tree. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, 
divided into many ceils by transverse diaphragms, 
in each of whicn is contained one hard seed, 
lodged, for the most part, in a clammy black sub- 
stance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, disposed orbicularly. Miller, 

Ca'Ssido^y, or Stickadore. n.s, [sfoe- 
chas, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Ca'ssiowary. n,s, A large bird of prey 
in the East Indies. 

1 have a clear idea of the relation of dam and 
ehick, between the two eauknimies in St. James’s 
Pmk. Locke. 

Ca'ssock. n, s, [cosaque, Fr.] A close 
garment ; now generally that wliich 
clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Hmf dare not shake the snow from off their 
mmoch, lest they shake themselves to pieces. 

Shukeep, 

His scanty salary compelled him to run deep hi 
debt for a new gown and camckt and now and 
then forced him to write some paper of wit or hu- 
mour or preach a sermon for ten shillings, to 
supply his necessities. Sioy\. 

CAkswEED. n. g. A common we^, 
otherwise called shepherd* s pouch. 

To CAST. V. a, preter. ccutt; partioip. 
pass, cost [kusier, Danish.] This is a 
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word of muUi&iiatta and indefinite 
use. 

1. To throw with the hand. 

I rather chuse to endure the wounds of those 
darts, which envy esUeth at novelty, than to go 
on safely and sleepily in the easy ways of ancient 
mistakings. Hakigh. 

They had compassed in his host, and ea$t darts 
at the people from momlne till evening. 

tmce,yii.BO. 
Then caet thy sword awiw. 

And yield thee to my mercy, or 1 strike. 

Drydm and Lee, 

2. To throw away, as useless or noxious. 
If thy right hand ofend thee, cut it off, and 

cost it from thee. Matthew. 

3* To throw as from an engine. 

Slings to cost stones. Chronicles, 

4. To scatter by the hand : as, to cast seed. 
Colt the dust into the brook. Deuteronomy. 

5. To force by violence. 

Cast them into the Red Sea. Exodus. 

Cast them into another land. Deuteronomy. 

6. To shed. 

Nor shall your vine cast her fruit. Malachy. 

7. To throw from a high place. 

Bear him to the rockTarpeian, and from thence 
Into destruction cast him. Shakesp, Coriolanus, 

8. To throw as a net or snare. 

1 speak for your own profit, not that I may cast 
a snare upon you. 1 Cor, vu. S5. 

9. To drop ; to let fall. 

lliey let down the boat into the sea, as though 
tlieywould have cast anchor. Acts, xxvii. Sb. 

10. To throw dice, or lots. 

And Joshua cast lots for them in Shiloh. ^ 

Joshua, xviil. 10. 

11 . To throw in wrestling. 

And 1 think, being too strong for him, though 
he took my legs sometime, yet 1 made a shift to 
cast him. Shakesp. 

12? To throw, as worthless or hateful. 

His carcase was cast in the way. Chronicles. I 
Ilis friends contend to embalm his body ; his 
enemies, that they may cast it to the dogs. I 

Pope*s Essay on Homer. I 

Id. To drive by violence of weather. 
Ilowbeit we must be cast upon a certain island. 

Acts. 

What length of lauds, what ocean have you 
pass’d. 

What storms sustain'd, and on what shore been 
cast 9 Dryden. 

14. To emit. 

This fumes off in the calcination of tne stone, 
and casts a sulphureous smell. Woodward. 

15. To bring suddenly or unexpectedly. 

Content themselves with that which was the ir- 
remediable error of former time, or the necessity 
of the present hath cast upon them. Hooker. 

IG. To build by throwing up earth ; to 
raise. 

And shooting in the earth casts up a mount of 
clay. %>emePs Feury Queen. 

Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee. 

Luke. 

The king of Assyria shall not come into ttiis 
city, nor shoot an arrow riiere, nor come before it 
with shield, nor asst a bank a^nst it. 

2 Kings, xiz. S2. 
A t length Barbarossa having cost up his trenches, 
landed fifty-four pieces of arulle]^ for battery. 

Knolks*s Hittory. 
Earth-worms will come forth, and moles^ will 
cast up more, and fieas bite more, against rain. 

Bacm’t m. Hut. 

17. To put into or out of any certain state, 
with the notion of descent, or depression : 
as, the king was east from his throne. 
Jesus had heard that John was coit into prison. 

Matthew. 

At thy rebuke both the chariot and horse are 
cost into a deep sleep. Ptahn Isxvi. 6. 
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18. To condemn in a criminal triaL 

But oh, that treacherous bieast ! to whom weak 
you 

Did trust our counsels, and we both may me. 
Having his falsehood found too late, ’twas he 
Ihatraade me cost you guilty, and you me. Dosim. 

We take u]) with the most incompetent wit- 
nesses, nay, often suborn our own surmises and 

i 'calousiesy that we may be sure to cost the un- 
lappy criminal. Oooernment the Taugue. 

He could not, in this forlorn case, have mgde 
use of the very last plea of a cast criminal ; npr so 
much as have cried, Mercy ! l^rd, mercy ! Soufk» 
There then we met ; both fried, ipid outb were 
cast; 

And this irrevocable sentence past, Dryden, 

19. To overcome or defeat jin a law 
[from rerf IT, French.] 

The northern men were agreed, and in eilbct 
all the other, to cost our London escheatour. 

Camden's Remains. 
Were the case referred to any conmtent judge, 
they would inevitably be cast, JJecay of Pmy. 

20. To defeat. 

No martial project to surprise, 

Can ever be attempted twice ; 

Nor cast design serve afterwards, 

As gamesters tear their losing cards. Hudibras. 

21. To cashier. 

You are but now cast in his mood, a punishment 
more in policy than in malice ; even so as one 
would beat his oflfencelcss dog, to affright an im- 
perious lion. Shakesp. 

22. To leave behind in a race. 

In short, so swift your judgments turn and wind. 
You cast your fleetest wits a mile behind. DryeL 

23. To shed; to let fall ; to lay aside ; to 
moult ; to change for new. 

Our chariot lost her wheels, their points, our 
spears. 

The bird of conquest her chief feather coif. Fairf. 

Of plants some are green all winter, others case 
their leaves. Bacon's Natural History, 

The casting of the skin is, by the ancients, com- 
pared to the breaking of the secundine, or cawL 
out not rightly ; for that were to make every cast» 
ing of the skin a new birth ; and besides, the 
secundine is but a general cover, not shap^ ac- 
cording to the parts, but the skin is shaped ac- 
cording to the parts. The creatures that cast the 
skin, are the snake, the viper, the grassh^per, 
the lizard, the silkworm, &c. Bacon. 

O fertile head, which every year 
Cfiiild such a crop of wonders Dear ! 

Which might it never have been cast, 

Eacli year^ s growth added to the last, 

Tlie lofty branches had supply’d 
'Jlic earth's bold sons prodigious pride. Waller. 
The waving harvest bends l^neatn his blast, 
Tlic forest shakes, tlie groves their honours cast. 

Dryden. 

From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclode, 
That though my homely ancestors were rude. 
Mean as 1 am, yet may I have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race : 

And noble then am I, when I begin. 

In virtue cloth’d, to cast the rags of sin. Dryd, 
The ladies liave been in a xind of moultinc 
season, having cast great quantities of ribbon and 
cambrick and reduced the human figure to tito 
beautiful globular form. dddiion. 

24. To Igy aside, as fit to be used or worn 
no longer. 

So may cast ]^t8 write ; there’s no pretension 
To argue loss of wit, from lost of pension. Dryd, 
He has ever been of opinkm, that giving cate 
clothes to be worn by vaieta, has a veiy Ui efi^ 
upon little minds. ^^iddiisii. 

25. To have abortions ; to itirng ftiA 
before the time. 

Thy ewes and thy have not cast their 

young. Ge nm it , 

26. To miifcfr to preponderate ; to decide 
by overi^mping ; to give overwei^^t. 

Which h^nglndined, not constrained, oont^ 
within tlMini^es the casting act, and a puwtf to 
eommand the conclusion. Browns Err. 
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How mucli iiiterost casfjt the buliuice in rases 
dubious. Smith. 

Life and dcatli are equal in the mselves, 

That which could cast the balance, is thy falshuod. 

Dn^din. 

Not many years ago, it so happened, tlmi a 
cobler had tne catting vote for the life of a crimi- 
nal, which he very graciously gave on the merei- 
ful side. Addison an Italu. 

Suppose your eyes sent equal rays 
Upon two oistant pots of ale ; 

In tills sad state, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the castinj; voice. lYior. 

27* To compute ; to reckon ; to calculate. 
Hearts, tongues, Jignre, scribes, bards, poets, 
cannot 

Think, speak, cast, write, sing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakesp. 

Here is now the smith’s note for shoeing and 
plow-irons.— Let it be cast and paid. Shukesji. 

Vou C(«t th’ event of war, my noble Ixnd, 

And summ’d the account of cliance, before you 
said. 

Let us make head. Siiakcsn. 

The best way to represent to life tlie manifold 
use of friendsfiip, is to cast and sot* liow* many 
things there are, which a man cannot do himst lK 
Bacons llssaps. 

1 have lately been casting in my thoughts the 
several unhappiuesses of lite, and com|)aring the 
Infelicities ot old age to Ihtise of infancy. Addison. 

28. To contrive ; to plan out. 

The cloister faring the South is covered with 
vines, and would have been jiroper for an orange- 
house ; and hud, I doubt not, been ra.st for that 
purpose, if this piece of gardening had been tlien 
xn as much vogue as it is now. Timpk. 

29. To judge ; to consider in order to 
judgement. 

If thou could st, doctor, cast 
TTie water of my laiul, find her disease, 

And purge it to*a sound and ])rlsline health, 

I would aiiplaiid thee. Shaki.sp. 

Peace, orother, he not over exquisite 
To cast tlic fashion of uncertain evils. Milton. 

30. To fix the jxarts in a play. 

Our parts in the other woild will he new cast, 
aiul mankind will be there ranged in dillerent 
stations of superiority. Addison. 

81. To glance ; to direct : applied to the 
eye or mind. 

A lose! wandeiing by the way, 

One that to bouniy never cast his mind ; 

Ne thought nf Jii-avcn ever did assay, 

Ills baser breast. Spensir. 

Zelmauenes’s languisliing countenance, with 
crossed amis, and sometimes cast up eyes, she 
thought to have an excellent grace. ‘ Suliieip 
As he past along, 

Uow earnestly he cast his eyes upon me ! Shakesp. 

Pegin auspicious ho^ , to cast about 
Thy infant exes, and, with a smile, thy mother 
single out. ^ Drydeu's Vivgd, 

Far eastward cast thine eye, from whence the 
sun, 

And orient scienee, at a birth begun. Popes Dan. 

He thei) led me to the rock, and, placing me on 
the top of it, Cast thy eyes eastward, said he, 
and tell me what tliou secst Addison. 

32. To found ; to form by running in a 
mould. 

When any such curious work of silver is to he 
cast, as retpiire-s that the impression of hairs, or 
very slender lines, he taken off by the metal, it 
is not enough that the silver he barely melted, but 
it must be kept a considerable while in a strong 
fusion. ^ ^ Boyle. 

How to build ships, and dreadful ordnance cast, 
i iBflriNlt the artist. Waller. 

TheTatheFs grief restrain’d his art ; 

He twice etm d to cast his sou in gold. 

Twice from fib' bands be dropp d the forming 
mould. Dryden. 

83. To melt metal into figures. 

You’ crowd, be might reflect, yon’ joyful crowd 
With restless rage would pull my statue down, 
And cast the brass anew to bis renown. Prior. 
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This was but as a refiner’s fire, to purge out the 
dross, and then cast the mass again into a new 
mould. Burnet's Theory. 

3 1. To model ; to form hv rule. 

e may take a quarter of a mile for the com- 
mon iiieusure of the depth of the sea, if it were 
cast into a channel of unequal depth every where. 

Bnmet's Theory of' the FMrth. 
F^nder this influence, derived from niathema- 
tlrnl studies, some have been tempted to cast all 
their logical, their metaphysical, and their theolo- 
gical and moral learning into this method. 

Watts's Logick. 

35. To communicate by reflection or ema- 
nation. 

So bright a splendour, so divine a grace, 

I'iie glorious Daphuis casts on his illustrious rare. 

Dryden. 

We may happen to find a fairer light cast over 
the sHine 'scriptures, and see reason to alter our 
sentiments even in some points of moment. 

llVifts on the Mind. 
3(5. To yield, or give up, without reserve 
or condition. 

The reason of mankind cannot suggest any 
solid ground of satisfaction, but in making God 
our friend, and in carrying a conscience so dear, 
as may encourage us, with coulidcncc, to cast 
ourscKcs ujioii him. boatli. 

37. To inflict. 

Tlic woild is ant to cast great blame on those 
who have an iiulillVrcncy for opinions, csiH cially 
in reditrion. Locke. 

33. To cost a.side. To dismiss as useless 
or inconxenient. 

I have bought 

(ioldcn opinions from all sort of people, 

W hi( h u<»nld he worn now in their newest gloss, 
lSt)t cast aside so soon. Shakispearc. 

.30. To cast away. To shipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting 
with a storm, it thrust John Thomas upon the 
islands to the South, where he was castaway. 

lilt leigh '$ Lssays. 

Ills father Philip hud, by like mishap, been like 
to have been cast amty upon the coast of Fhn.'ldnd. 

Knollcs's History of the Turks. 
With pity moved for others cast away 
On rock*' of hope and fears. 'Roscommon. 

]Jut now our fears tempestuous grow, 

And cast our hopes away ; 

Whilst you, regardless of our woe. 

Sit careless at a pla^ Dorset. 

40. To cast away. To lavish ; to waste 
ill profusion ; to turn to no use. 

Hiey that want means to nourish children will 
abstaiii from marriage ; or, which is all one, tlioy 
cast away their bodie.s upon rich old women. 

liaUigli's Kssays. 
Frai re, hast thou yet more blood to cast away ? 
Say, shall the current of our right run on ? 

Shakesp. 

He might be silent, and not cost au'cri/ 

His seiitenecs in vain. Ben Jonson. 

O Marcia, O my .sister’ still there’s hope. 

Our father will not cast away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country. 

Addison's Cato. 

41. To cast away. To ruin. 

Tt is no impofisilile thing for states, by an over- 
siglit in some one act or treaty between them and 
tlieir potent opposites, utterly to cost aieay them- 
selves for ever. Hooker. 

42. To cast by. To reject or dismiss, 
wMth neglect or hate. 

Old Capulet, and Montagu, 

Have made "V erona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments. 

Shakesp. 

When men, presuming themselves to be the 
only masters of right reason, cast by the votes and 
Opinions of the rest of mankind, as not worthy 
of reckoning. Locke. 

43. To cast down* To reject ; to depress 
[ the mind. 
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We’re not the first, 

Who, with best meaning, have incurr’d the worst . 
For thep, onpressed king, 1 am cast down ; 
Myself could else outfrown false furtune’a frown. 

rrx. X. Shake^, 

The best way will be to let liim see you ara 
much cast down, and afflicted, for the ill opinion 
he entertains of you. Aadutm, 

44. To cast forth. To emit. 

He shall grow as the lily, and cast forth his roots 
as Lebanon. Hoseo. 

45. To cast forth. To eject. 

1 cast forth all the household stuff. Nehemiah. 

They cast me forth into the sea. Jonah. 

4G. To cast off. To disiard ; to put 
away. 

Tlie prince will, in the perfectness of time. 

Cast ojf his followers Shakesp, 

Cast me not off in the time of old age. Psalms* 

lie led me on to mightiest deeds, 

But now hath cast me ojf, as never known. 

Milton, 

How ! not call him father ? I sec preferment 
alters a man strangely ; this may serve me for an 
use of iii-jlructioii, to cast off luy father, wlien 1 
am great. Dryden, 

1 long to rlasp that haughty maid, 

And bend her subborn virtue to my passion: 
When 1 have gone thus far, I’d east her off'. 

Addison 

47. To cast off. To reject. 

It is not to be imaL'ined, that a whole society 
of men should puhlickly and profes.sedly disown 
and cost off a rule, wllieh they could not but bo 
infallibly certain was a law. Locke. 

4B. To cast off. To disburden one's self 
of. 

All conspired in one to cast off their subjection 
to the crow n of Knglaiid. 

Spensers Slate of Ireland. 

This luaketh them, through an nnweariable de- 
sire of receiving instriietion, to cast off' the cam 
of those v( ry alhiirs, vxJiich do most concern their 
estate. Jhxikcr, Preface. 

'I'he true reason why any man is an atheist, is 
heeause hi* is a wickeef man : leligion would curb 
him in his. lusts ; and tlierefore he casts'iloff, and 
puts all the scorn iqion it he can. TiUotson. 

Company, in any action, gives credit und 
countenance to the' agent ; and so much as the 
sinner gets of this, so much he casts off of shame. 

South, 

We see they never fail to exert ihcniselves, and 
to cast off the oppression, when they feel the 
weiaht of it. Addison, 

40. To cast off. To leave behind. 

Aw'ay he scours cross the fields, casts off tlia 
dogs, iind gains a wood : but pressing through a 
thicket, the hushes held him by the Korns, till 
the hounds came m, and plucked Jiim down. 

1.' Estrange. 

50. To cast off. [a hunting term.] To 
let go, or set free : as, to cast off the 
dogs. 

51. To cast 074 1. To reject ; to turn out 
of doors. 

Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself, no 
father owiniig it. Shakesp. 

52. To cast out. To vent; to speak: 
with some intimation of negligence or 
vehemence. 

Why dost thou cast out such ungenerous terms 
Against the lords and sovereigns ot the world ? 

Addison. 

53. To cast up* To compute ; to calcu- 
late. 

^ Some writers, in casting up the goods most de- 
sirable in life, have given them this rank, health, 
beauty, and riches. Temple. 

A man who designs to build, is very exact, ai 
he supposes, in casting up the cost beforehand ; 
but generally speaking, he is mistaken in his ac- 
count. Dryden. 

54. To cast up. To vomit. 
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WmUj «it BO of ^ 
fS3^nvto^0k^0ihiuH Skak, 

tSpir vOfchijr |oe« my itotnacb, 

ttid tber^re I muat catt it vp, SkaMp, 

that in time Rome did not eatt 

Hereiio«m*(p,tW«fortuimtof^ 

, , jBbib ifffleefte* 

Hiy flikiliBKemnir find ; * 

Catt up the poison that htfeots thy nund. Drya, 

6d. Toeattupm, Torefer to; tore«%n 
to. 

I< tbingt weie oMt upon this iftlMKfi ttot God 
should never prevent sm till man deserved if, tlje 
best would sin and sin for ever. Sotah. 

To^Cast. V. n. 

1. To contrive; to turn the tlMMi^ts. 

Then, closely as he mteht, he out to leave 

The court, not askiim any pass or leave. Spenser, 

From that day forth, I cast in careful mind. 

To seek her out with labsttr and long time. 

Spenur. 

We have three that bend themselves, looking 
into the experiments of their fellows, and cast 
about how to draw out of them things of use and 
practice for man*8 life and knowledge. 

Bocon’f^rw Atalantii. 

But first he cast! to change liis proper shape ; 
Which else might work him dan^r or delay. 

MUUm. 

Ab a fox, witii hot pursuit 
Chas’d thro’ a warren, cast about « 

To save his credit. ^ liudthras. 

All events called casual, among inanimate bo- 
dies, are mechanically produced according to the 
determinate figures, t'extures, and motions of tliose 
bodies, which are not conscious of their own ope- 
ratioiis, nor contrive and cast about how to bring 
such events to pass. _ Bentley. 

This way and tliat I cant to save my friends, 

Till one resolve my varying counsel ends. Pope. 

2. To admit of a form, by casting or 
melting. 

It conics at the first fusion into a mass that is 
iminediutely malleable, and will not run thin, so as 
to cast and mould, unless mixed with poorer ore, 
or cinders. Woodward on Possils. 

8. To warp ; to grow out of form. 

Stuff is said to cast or warp, when, by its own 
drought, 01 moiduie of the air, or other accident, 
it alters its ilatuess and straightness. 

Mo\on$ Mtchanical Exercises. 

4. To cast about. To cont4:ivc ; to look 
for oicantt. 

limniniale bodies are not conscious of their own 
Operations, nor contrive and cast ahmt to bring 
such events to pass. Bentleys Sermom. 

Cast. w. s. [from tlie verb.] 

1 . The act of casting or throwing ; a tlirow. 

So when a sort of lusty sliephcrds throw 
The bar by turns, and none tiic rest outgo 
So far, but that the rest arc measuring casts, 

I’heir emulation and their pastime lasts. Waller. 

2. The thing thrown. 

Yet all these dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 

A cast of dreadful dust will soon alluy. 

Dryden^s Virgil. 

8. State of any thing cast or thrown. 

In his own instance of casting anihs-ace, though 
it partake more of contingency than of fiecdoin; 
supposing llie positure of the paily’s liand, who 
did throw the dice ; supposing tile figure of the 
table, and of the dice tiicmsclves ; supposing tiie 
measure of force applied, and supposing ail oilier 
things which did concur to the productmn of tiiat 
cast, to be the very same they were, there is no 
doubt but, in this ckse, the cast is necessary. 

Bramhall's Answer to liobbes. 

Plato compares life to a game at tables ^ there 
what cost we shall have is not in our power ; but 
to manage it well, that Is. Norris. 

4. Manner of throwing* 

Some Imrrow their ground over, and sow wheat 
or rye on it with a broad cast ; s^ome onlv with a 
•ini^ cast, and some with a double. Monimer. 
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5. The space through which aaj AiAg is 
thrown. 

h. wii withdrsim ftom tbrai sbmit s 
stone’s Cast, and kneeled down and {prayed. Luke. 

6. A stroke ; a touch. 

We hav^ them all with one voice for ^ving 
Idm a cast of their court prophecy. South. 

Anoliier cost of their politicks, was that of| 
endeavouring to impeach an innocent lady, for her 
faithful and diligent service of the oueen. M/t. 

This was a cast of Wood's poliUcki; for his 
Infenuation was wholly false ana grouudleiB. 

Swifi. 

7. Motioif of die eye; direction of the 
eye. 

Pity canseth sometimes tears, and a flexion or 
cast at the eye aside ; for pity is but grief in aiio> 
tiler’s belialf ; the cost of the eye is a gesture of 
aversion, or lothuess, to behold the object of pity. 

Bacoits Nat. Hist. 

A man shall be sure^jb have a cast of their eye 
to warn him, befow thiy give him a cost* of their 
nature to betray him. South. 

If any man desires to look on this doctrine of 
gravity, let him turn the first cast of his eyes on 
what we have said of fire. on the Soul. 

There, held in holy passion still 
Porget toyself to marble, till 
WtinAild leaden, downward cost. 

Thou fit them on the earth as fast. MUton. 

They are the best epitomes in the world, and 
let you see, with one cast of an eye, the substance 
of above an hundred pasts. 

Jddtstm on Ancient Medals. 

8. He that squints is said popularly to have 
a cast with his eye. 

9. The throw of dice. 

Were it good, 

To set the exact wealth of all our states 

All at one cast ; to set so rich a main 

On the nice hazard of some doubtful hour ^ Shak. 

10. Venture from throwing dice ; chance 
from the fall of dice. 

\\ hen you have brought them to the very last 
cast, they will ofler to come to vou,*> and submit 
Ibom selves. ^ Spenser on Ireland. 

Witii hotter grace an ancient chief may yield 
Tile long contended honours of the field, 

'I'han venture all his fortune at a cast, 

And figiit, like Hannibal, to love at last. Dryden. 

Will you turn recreant at the last cast ? Dryden, 

In the last war, has it not sometimes been an 
even cast, whether the army should march this 
way or that way ? South, 

1 1. A mould ; a fenrm. 

The wliolc would have been an licrolck poem, 
but in aiuither cast and figure than any that ever 
had been written before. Prior. 

12. A shade ; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky muss, grey, with a cast of green, in 
which tile talky matter makes the greatest part of 
the mass. ^ Woodward. 

I’hc a ualitics of blood in a healthy slate arc to 
he florid, the red part congealing, and the serum 
ought to be without any greenish ra«£. 

Arbuthfwt on Aliments. 

Id, Exterior appearance. 

The native hue of resolution 
Is iicklied o'er with the pale cast of tliought. 

Shakesj). 

New names, new dressings, and the modern 
cast, 

Some scenes, some persons alter’d, and outfac’d 
The world. ^ Sir J. Denham 

14. Manner; air{ mien. 

Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, giitterhig 
expressions, anti something of a neat cost of verse, 
nro properly the dress, gems, or loose ornaments, 
oipoeuy, * Pope's Letters. 

Negl&t not the little figures and turns on tlic 
words, nor sometimes the very cast of the periods ; 
neither omit or confound any rites or customs of 
antiqidty. Pope on Homer. 

15. A flight; a number of hawka dis* 
missed from the fist. 
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A eats of merlins there was besides, which, fly- 
ing of a gallant heiglit, would beat ^the birds that 
rote down unto the buslies, as falcons will do wild 
fowl over a river. Siihcy. 

Id. Spanish.] A breed; a race; 

aspedee. 

Ca'STANET. n. a. Sp.] A 

small shell of ivory, o^ard wood, which 
dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, to 
have expressed provocarion, they had gone toge- 
ther by tile ears like a pair of castanets. 

Congreves IFay (f the World. 

Ca'staway. If. s. [from casf and airai/.] 
A person lost, or abandoned, by Provi- 
dence; any thing thrown awa^. 

Neither given any leave to search in iiarticuUr 
who are tiie heirs of tlie kingdom of God, vvho 
castamys. Hoohr. 

Lest that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, 1 mysell siiouUl be a castaway. 1 Cor. 

Ca'staway. adj. [from the subst.] Use- 
less ; of no value. 

Wc only prize, pumper, and exalt tiiis vassal 
and slave of death ; or only rememher, at our cast- 
away leisure, tiie iniprisuiied immortal soul. 

Ilideigh't History. 

Ca'stkd. The parficiplc prctvriie of* cast, 
but improperly, and found perhaps only 
in the following passage. 

When the mind is quicken’d, out of doubt, 

The organs, tho* defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowsy crave, and newly move 
With costed slough and Ircsh legerity. Shakesp. 

Ca'stbllain. n, s. [caste/lano. Span.] 
The captain, governor, or constable 
a castle. 

Ca'stellany. n. s. [from casfel.] The 
lordship belonging to a castle ; the extent 
of its land and jurisdiction. Phillips. 

Ca'stellated. atfj. [from castle.] In- 
closed irithin a building, as a fountain 
or cistern castellated. Diet. 

Ca'ster. ». B. [from To cast.] 

1. A thrower; he that casts. 

If with tills throw the strongest caster vie. 

Still, furtlier still, I bid the discus fly. Pope. 

2. A calculator; a man that calculates 
fortunes. 

Did any of them sol up for a caster of fortunate 
figures, what might he not get by his predictions ? 

Addison. 

To CA'STIGATE. v. a. [castigo^ I.at.] 
To chastise ; to chasten ; to ci>rrect ; to 
punish. 

If thou didst put this •our cold habit on, 

To castigate tliy pride, 'twere well. Shakesp. 

Ca.stiga'tion. if. .V. [fnini To castigate.] 

1. Penance ; discipline. 

Thi } hand of yours Tequires 
A sequester from lihert;s ; Yavtijm and prayer. 
With castigaium, excrei^ devout. Shakesp, 

2. Punishment; correction. 

Their castigatimu were accumpamed vtiih en- 
couraaements ; uhich enre ^av taken to kec)' me 
from looking upon as mere eomjilin^t^. Boylt, 

3. Itoendation; repressive imwy. 

The ancients had iliese conjectures touching 
these flwMls and coafiagrations, so as to frame 
them into an hypotheSia for tiie castigaium of the 
excesses of gem'ration. Hale. 

Cas'tigatory. adJ. [from rasiigaie,] 
Punitive, in order to amendment. 

There were other ends of {lenaities iuflicled, 
either probatory, casUgatorif, or exemplary. 

Bramhall agamst Hobhci. 
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CA%Tii7o*NBTt «««• [ttm mihng and 
nd.] A net to ba tbvown into thej 
water, not placed and left* 

41d rlfoi bottooif sw^p. 

CAOTLEL n^iki^tellum, LatJ 

1. A ttitnigbdefllr^M tided against aasaults. 
TIm autSdP Macduff I wUi surprise. ShaJyt, 

2. CA8TLB8 the air, Unateaux d*&> 
ptijgnig Fr.J Projects inthout realty. 

Inese were Dut like cattles intkeair, and in men’s 
fimcies vtioly imagined. Raleigh* t Hist,^ the World. 
Ca'8TLE^oap. I 1 .«. [I suppose corrupted 
fironi Caiiile $oap.] A kind of s^p. 

I have a letter from a soap-boiler, desiring me to 
write upon the present duties on Cattle toap^ AddU. 

Ca'stleo. aqj. [from castle.} Furnished 
wttii castles. 

llie liorses neighing by the wind is blown, 

And catlltd elephants overlook the town. Dryden. 
Ca'stleward. n. s. [from castle and 
tvard.] 

An imposition laid upon such of the king’s sub- 
jects, as dwell within a certain compass of anv 
castle, toward the maintenance of such as watcTi 
and ti»rd the cattle. Cowell, 

Ca'stung. n. s. [from cast.] An abortive. 

We should rather rely upon the urine of a cast- 
ling*t bladder, a resolution of crabs eyes, or a 
second distillation of priue. as Helmont hath com- 
mended. BrowrCt Vulgar Errourt. 

Ca'stoRi or Chester, are derived from 
the Sax. ceaptep, a city, town, or castle ; 
and that from the L^tin castrum : the 
Saxons chasing to fix in such places of | 
strength and figure, as the Romans had 
before built or fortified. Gibson's Camden. 
Ca'stor. fi. s, {castor^ Lat,] 

1, A beaver. See Beaver. 

Like hunted cotton conscious of their store, 

Their waylaid wealth to Norway’s coast they 
bring. Dryden. 

2. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 
CASTOR and POLLUX. [In meteo- 

rology.] A fiery meteor, which appears 
sometimes sticking to a part of the ship, 
in form of one, two, or even three or four 
balls. When one is seen alone, it is called 
Helena, which portends the severest part 
of the storm to be yet behind ; two are 
denominated Castor and Pollux, and 
sometimes lyndarides, which portend 
a cessation of the storm. Chambers. 
CASTOREUM. n. s. [from castor. In 
pharmacy.] A liquid matter inclosed in 
bags or purses, near the anus of the cas- 
tor, falsely taken for his testicles. 

Chambers. 

Castrameta'tiok. It. s. [from castra^ 
metor, Lat.] The art or practice of| 
encamping. 

CASTl^TE. V. a, [casiro, Lat.] 
t. To geld. 

f. To ttfdiWSfSLj the obscene parts of a 
Wttiingi. 

CA'iiTItATf OK, *. s, [from castrate.] The 
aetirf'gddtiig. 

The hugest needle should be used, in taking up 
tlm spernutiek vessels in coitratinti. Sharp tswrg. 


Ca'stbril. ) 


n, s. A kind of hawk. 


Ca'strbl. 3 
Castre^nsian. a4f* [casirensis, Lat.] 
Belonging to a camp. Diet. 


CAS 

CASCAL. a4f. [etmut, Fr. Sron etumt, 
L«t.] Acci^tus uMBgSKiBiduaioe; 
depmdiiig upOQ duoioei wtt'ttxuku. 

The revenue of Lehuid, hath oortahi andcefuel, 
did not rise unto ten thousend pounds. 

Btxiet mt Mand. 

That which seemeth lao&t o Oi ustf and sdl^t to 
fbrtnne, is yet disposed by the ordinance of Cod. 

RaUigh^tHittmf. 

Whether found where catual fire 
Had wasted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the veins of earth. mihon, 

The commissioners entertained themselves by 
the fire^e In general and catual discourses. 

Clarendon. 

Most of our rarities have been found out by 
catual emergency, and have been the works of| 
time and ch^ce, rather than of philosophy. 

OtanviUe. 

'Hie expences of some of them always exceed 
their ceruiii annual Infina ; but seldom their ca- 
tual supplies. 1 cpU.fHin casual, in curopliance 
with me common torn, ' Atterhwry. 

Ca'sually. adv, fiSrem casnal.] Acciden- 
tally ; without defign, ^r set purpose. 
Go, bid my woman 

Search for a jewel, that too emuaUif . , 

Hath left mine arm. iShakesp. 

W^l new shorn, laid eatuaUy upon a vessel of 
veijuice, had drunk up the verjuice, 


vessel was without any flaw. 
I should have acqualniea 


icon. 

:qualnied my judge with one 
advantage, and which 1 now casually remember. 

Dryden. 

Ca'sualness. n. s. [from casual.] Acci- 
dentalness. 

Ca'sualty. ft. s. [from casual.] 

1. Accident; a thing happening by diance, 
not design. 

With more patience men endure the losses that 
hcfal them by mere casi^ttf, than the damages 
which they sustain by injustici*. Raleigh's Essays. 

That Octovius Ciesar should shift his camp that 
night that it happened to be took by the enemy, 
was a mere casually ; yet it preserved a person, 
who li ved to establish a total alteration of govern- 
ment in the imperial city of the world. South. 

2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Ev'ii in the force and road of casualty, Shahrsp. 

It is observed in particular nations, that, within 
the space of two or three hundred years, not- 
withstanding uii casualties, the number of men 
doubles. Burnet's Theary. 

We find one casualty in our bills, of which, 
though there be daily talk, there is little effect. 

Graunt's Bills tf 'Mortality. 

Ca'suist. II. s. [casuiste, Fr, from casus, 
Lat.] One that fitudies and settles cases 
of conscience. 

'llie judgment of any casuist , or learned divine, 
concerning the state of a man’s soul, is not sulH- 
cient to give him confidence. South. 

You can scarce see a bench of porters without 
two or three casuitUm U, that will settle you the 
riglils of princes. Addiem. 

Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest catuitts doubt, like you and me ? 

Pope. 

Casui'sticaIi. miff* [from casuist.] Re- 
lating to cases of contcienoe; oontoining 
the doctrine relating ti^^iceses. 

Wliat arguments theynave to begnlle poor sim- 
ple, unsta^ souls wiUi, 1 know ; but surely 
the practical, catuMeal, that Is, the principal, 
vital part of their reUgton savours vepy lltfle of 
spirituality. South. 

Casuistry, r.ii. |froin camtsf.] The 
science of a casiuit; the doctrine of| 
cases of cansd^ilce. 

This concessionilouldnoft pMS to^ood casuistry 
in these ages. Pope's Cfaytsey, Notes. 


CAT 

by hm tatf rwi«M* *wiW ' 
CMwett fact, ■piawy in lawn. ^ 

stipt ♦ 

CAT. «. «. Teotpn. ekU, IV.} A 
domettkA wimuJ tfattctohw ni»c«. eotn- 
Doodly reduMied ^natittaliatfthelovMt 
order <^d>e konine qieciee. 

’Twai you biceiu'd (h, fsbble : 

Cattj that con judge oi fitly of nit worth. * 

As I can of those mysteries, which heaven 
Will tioHiave earth to know. Skahetp Corkdmm. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 

A oat, as she beholds the light, draws the hall of 
her eye small and long, being covered over with 
a green skin, and dilates it at pleasure. 

Peaeham on Drawing. 

Cat. n, s, A sort of ship. 

Cat in the pan, [imaging by some to he 
rightly written Catipan, as coming front 
Catipania, An unknown conospondent 
imagines, very naturally, that it is cor- 
rupM from Cate in the pan.] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call 
the turning of the cat in the pan ; which is, when 
that which a man says to another, he lays it as if 
another had said it to bim.^ Bacon. 

Cat 0 * nine fails, A whip with nine latheiv 
used^for the punishment of crimes. 

You dread reformers of an impious age, 

You awful cat o* nine tails to the stage, 

This once be just, and iu our cause engage. 

Prologue to Vajibrugh's False Friend. 

CAT ACHRESIS. n. s. [narJixt^ertt 
abuse.] It is, in rhetorick, the abuse of 
a trope, when the words are too far 
wrest^ from their native signification ; 
or when one word is abusively put for 
another, for want of the proper word ; 
as, a voice beautiful to the ear, 

SmitKs Rhetorick^ 

Catachrb'stical. a^. [from catachre^ 
ris.] Contrary to proper use ; forced ; 
far fetched. 

A catachrestical and far derived similitude it 
holds wHh men, that is, in a bifurcation. 

Brown's Vulgar Erroura. 

Ca'taCLYSM. It. S. [KaTUKXtuirp^] A 
dehige; an inundation: used generally 
for the universal deluge. 

The opinion that held tlicse catuclgsmsawd empy* 
roses universal, was such as lield that it put a total 
consummation unto things in this lower world. 

Male's Origin cf Mankind. 

Ca'tacombs. It. s, [from nark and nopS^ 
a hollow or cavity.] Subterraneous ca- 
vities for the burial of the dead; of which 
there are a great number about three 
miles from Rome, supposed to be the 
caves and cells where the primitive chrifi- 
tians hid and assembled riiemselves, and 
where they interred the martyrs, which 
are accordingly visited with devotion. 
But anciently, the word catacomb was 
only understood of the tombs of St, 
Peter and St. Paul. Chambers, 

On the side of Naples are the catacombs, wiilch 
must have been full of stench, if the dead bodies 
that lay in them were left to rot in open nitches. 

Addison. 

Catagma'tick. 

That which has 1 
dating the parts, 

I put on a catagnuUkk emplaster, and, by the use 
of a laced glove, scattered Uie pituitous swelling, 
and strengthened it Wiseman's Surgery. 
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C. a^i- [amrssypm a fracture.] 
las me quality of ocmaol^ 



CAT 


CAT 

.•idwrfth^iwbiy.OT 

1(14 difcaie called ^e^UpA, rnfmmn^ 

piSSSiUmAjMf 

«IM1 wmiMiu the iiMiaiiOftwItt 

aMteetdbeOiMnii. -("iSSB?* 

Ca'TALOODB. H. I. A^lWh. 

meritionof|Miiicuh^ alist; are|pUteF^ 
of tfainga one by one. 

In the eatalMrm je go tor n»n, 
Sliowghef,water nige, andd^y nolvci^ clep^ 
All by the naao ofoig». MeAajfwow f Madieth* 
M&t a catalogue of protperoot lacnlcgions per- 
teiit, and I believe they will be repeated ^ncr 
than the alphallet* oauik. 

In the Iffimy of ^ ^ 

Laurence, of wpich '* ' 


there if a pinted eataioguet I 
11, which dispute! Us antiaoity 
tican« Adauon. 


i there 

looked mio the Virgil, wi 
with tfa^pf the Vadcanc 

The blight 1 aygete, and the ihlning Begrs , 

With aU & satlort caialogue of itarf. 

Addutm't Ovid. 

CATAMO'CNTAiy. n. *. [from eat and 
and mountain.] A fierce mmui, re* 
aerabling a cat. 

The black prince of Monomotapa, by whose 
fide were seen the glaring eatamountain, and the 

ScriHena. 

Ca'taphract. n. «. \cataphracta, Lat.] 

A horge>man in complete armour. 

On each side went armed ^ards. 

Both horse and foot; before him and b^ind, 
Archers and slingers, cataphraett and spears. 

MUton*t Sampion Agmittet. 

Ca'tAPLASM. It. d. [*»rAwA»tr|UoJ A 
poultice; a soft and moist application. 

I b<^ht an unction of a mountebank, 

$0 mdrtal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood, no cataplasm so rare, 

Collected from all simples thut have virtue 
Under the moon, can save. Sltakcspeare's Hamlet. 

Warm cataplasms discuss, but scalding hot may 
oon^nij the tumour. Arhuthnet on Aliments . , 

Ca'tapult. n. 8. [catapulta, Lat.] An 
enmne used anciently to throw stones. * 

'Die balista violently shot great stones and quv> 
ries, as also the catapults. Camden s Renumt. 

C A'tAR ACT. II. 8. A fall of 

water from on high ; a shoot of water; 
a cascade. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! 
You cataracts and hurricanes, spout 
Till you have drench'd our stmles, Shakespeare. I 

^ wOTall 

Her stores were open'd, and me firmament 
Of hell Alould spout her cataracts of fire P 
li^n4ent honours ! Milton's Paradise Lost. 

No sooner he, with them of roan and beast 
Select for life, sliall in the arit be lodg’d. 

And sbeHcr’d r^upd ; but nH the cataracts 
Of faeav’n set op^, on the earth shall pour 
Bain, day and night. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

JIbjpvents and loud impetuous cataracts, 

HirSwh roads abfu{rL(lim rude unfashion’d tracts, 
Bun down the Mllhtain's channel’d sides. 
And to the vale omwey thoir foaming tides. 

M . ^BUichmore. 

Ca'taract. [In m4mcine.] A sufiu- 
aian if the eye, vhpp lit|adouda,inotM, 
and flies seem tbvbat alMat in thet^rd 
when confinned, dM pvqpil of the egtSM'* 
either wholly, or in part, apvered, anS' 
ahutuBwithaUtUlMhin d^, aodutdie 
admittance. Qumey. 

Wdine hath s yellow milk, wblek bath like. 
wlietHehurimonyi teilelerowditliesMt: it 

bigood idtu tot oMbaifSim'S.MVNUuiiii llliairy. 

CATAllRH. n.«. A 

d«fluxionofashi|rpserum««ratIieglands 
•boat the head and throat, genendly 


CAT 

dneaewhed bystdfanittinfaai of n i lw i i l lHlI 
fcr^iinnion.eroDld.uheldnidutaam 
pass faj(( dm akin, ooaw out niMMi titoMl 
glands, and oooations hvitathMUi.^ ' Hit 
causes are, whatsoever occaBonsttogMal 
a quanti^ of serum ; whalleovmrhilidenl 
the disduage by urine, andthenoMS of 
tin B^. Otshiqf. 

AH fev’ions kinds, 

ConTul8ions,epikpsies, fierce cfllorrhs. PoraAIiOSt. 

Neitlier was the body then subject to die by j 
piecemeal, and languish under coughs, catarrhs, or 
consumptions. South, 

Ca'tarrhal. 7 |Trom catmrh.] 
Cata'rrhovs. ) Eelatmg to acatarrh ; 
proceeding firom a catarrh. 

Yhe catarrhal fever muires evacuations. Flayer, 
Old age attended |Hth a glutinous, cold, ca- 
larrhouf, leucophleg|ij||pt constitution. 

Arbuthnot on Diet, 

CaTA'STROPHE. n.8. [ataws^ft^.] 
le The change, or revolution, which firo- 
duces the concluaion or final event of a 
dramajjk piece. 

Patli|%e comes like tlie cotostfopbe of the old 
comedy. ^ ^ . Sfuikespeare. 


That philosopher declares for tragedies, whose 
catastropka are unhappy, with relation to the 
pilnctoal characters. Dennis. 

2. A final event ; a conclusion, generally 
unhappy. 

Here was a mighty revolution, the most horrible 
and I orteiitous catastrophe that nature ever yet 
saw ; an elegant and habitable earth quite shat- 
tered, Woodward's Natural History. 

Ca'tcal. It. a. [from cat and call.] A 
squeaking instrument, used in the play* 
house to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a pas- 
sion fur a notorious rake that headed a party of | 
catcals. Spectator 

Three catcall be the bribe 
Of him, whose cbatt'riiig shames the monkey 
tribe. Pope. 

To CATCH. V. a. preter. I catched or 
cafight: I have catched or caught, 
[ketsen^ Dutch.] 

I . To lay hold on with the hand : inti- 
mating the suddenness of the action. 

And when be arose against me, I caught him 
e him, and slew him. 


by his beard, and smote 

1 Sam. xvii. $5, 

2. To stop any thing fiying ; to receive 
any thing in the passage. 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathing lur, 

To Tusculum or Almdo repair. Addison on Italy. 

To seize any thing oy pursuit 

1 saw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, 
when he caught it, he let it go again ; and after it 
again ; and over and over he comes, and up agniii ; 
and caught it again, Shakesp Coritmnus. 

4. To stop any thing falling ; to intercept 
falUog. 

A sbephord diverted hiraselfwith tossing up 
em, and cotobtnf them again. ^ Spectator. 

6. To ensnare; to entangle in a snare; to 
take or hold in atrap. 

And they jtant unto him certain of the Pharisees 
and of theluurodiaoa, to cafoh him in his wordv 

Mark, xH.iS. 

These artificial methods of reasoning are more 
adapiillfto catch and entangle the mind, than to 
insSB|M4 intonn the undentanding. Locke. 

6. To Seive ittddenhif«\ 

The&g smoke ^M^vy the fires. 
At length it cateket flame, win a blase etpiret. 

DkydlUe, 

But stopp’d for fear, thus violently driv’ii. 

The sparks should catch bis axktree of beav’n. 

Drydtn. 


% Tt* AiM«n«uddenlyu|^; tOfilnnis 

The mule went inder tlta fti^ boiwlif of a 
gsiet oak, and hit head ceitfht hold of A«ek. 

- t ^m, aviii. 19. 

AgStd they, like Benbadad’s embassadours, 
CfftaSaold ci every amicable expresskm I 

To cotak aonietmnf out of his month, that they 
mjglit accuse hitp. Luke xi. 54. 

9. ToMiie«ni*^7* 

They have caught up every thing greedily, w ith 
that busy curiosity, and unsadsfaetofy Inqniaidve- 
nesa, wuch Seneca calU tlie disease m the Greeks. 

Pope. 

Vve pervs’d her well ; 

Beauty and honour in her are lo mingled. 

That uiey have caught tlie king. 

Sheiespeaet's Hemy VIII. 

10. To please ; to seize the «£kctid1|i; to 
charm. 

Por I am young, a nov'ioe in the trade, 

Tlie fool of love, unpractis’d to persuade. 

And went the soothing arts that catch the fair, 
But, caught myself, lie straggling in the snare. 

Dryden, 

1 1. To receive any contagion or disease. 

1 cannot name the disea&e, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakesp, Winter's Tale. 

I'hose measles. 

Which we disdain should tetter us, yet seek 
The very way to catch tliem. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

In sooth 1 know not why 1 am so sad ; 

It wearies me ; you say it wearies you : 

But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 

I am to learn. Shakespeare's Merchant sf Venice, 

The softest of our British ladies expose ilieir 
necks and arms to the open air ; wbicn the men 
could not do without catching cold, for want ci 
being accustomed to it. Addison's Guardian, 

Or call the winds thro* long arcades to roar. 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. rope, 
12* To catch at. To endeavour suddenly 
to lay hold on. 

Saucy lictort 

Will catch at us like strumpets, and scald rhimers 
Ballad us out of tune. 

Shakeip. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Make them catch at all opportunities of subvert* 
ingtlm state. Addison's State of the War. 

To Catch, v. n. 

1. To be eontagious ; to spread infection, 
or mischief. 

Tis time to give them physick, their diseases 
Are grown so catching, Umakespear^s Henry Vlll. 

Sickness is catching ; oh, were favour sol 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. 


Considering it with all its malignity and catch 
ed with the worst 


Harvey. 


ing nature, it may be enumerated 
orepidemicks. 

1 ne palace of Dcipliobus ascends 
111 smo^y fianies, and catches on his fiends. Dryd. 

Does the sedition catch from man to man. 

And run araolm tlie ranks ^ Addison's Cato. 

2. To lay hold suddenly: as, the hook 
catches. 

When the yellow Itair in flame should fall, 

The catching fire might bum the golden cawl 

Dryden. 

Catch, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Seizure; the act of teUftfimy thing 
that fiies or hides. 

That she would fain the cWoS ef filfephon 

2. Watdi s file pcMHiire of gniing. 

Both of them lay upon the eotah for a great 
action ; It bim wonder, therefore, that they wow 
often engaiodi on one sulriect. 

Amsonen Aaekat Medak. 

S. An advantage taken; hold laid on, at 
in haste. 
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AU >vhich notio^i but tgviof»iit of a 
few things, wMe|i «re iiioi|«birions to men's ob- 
serratlons. Baron. 

'I’lie motion it bnt * Oifeb of the wit npon a few 
instances ; as Uio mannor Is in the philosophy r6> 
cdved. ’ Baron 

Fate of empires, and the fell of kiim 
Should turn nybig hours, and catch ofinpiyts. 

XwWIfH. 

4 . Theact of taking quickly from another. 

Several quires, placed one over against another, 

and taking the voice by cat/^ anthemwis^ give 
great pleasure. ^ ^ Bacon. 

5. A song sung in succession, where hne 
ca(che.H it from another. 

This is the tunc of our catch, play’d by the pic- 
t lire of ludiod^ . Sihakespearet Tcmpcit. 

F.ir be fioiu thence the jn^uttoii parasite, 

Singing his drunken catch^ all the night. 

Vrydenjun 

TTilp meat mhs serv'd, the howls were crown’d, 
(Vifr/ics \\ere sung, and healths went round. Prior. 

0. The thing caught ; profit ; advantage. 

Hector siiail have a great catch, if Im knock out 
your brains ; be were as good crack • fusty nut 
with no kernel. .%aknp. IVoiliu and CreBsida. 
7. A snat^ h ; a short interval of action. 

It has been writ by catchet, with many iatervals. 

Lockc. 

0. A taint; a slight contagion. 

VVe retain a r«tc/i of those pretty stories, and 
our awakened inniginatioii smiles in tbe reeoilec- 
tiun. GlannUe*i Scep»u. 

0. Any tiling tliat catches and holds, as a 
hook. 

10. A small swift-sailing ship; often writ- 
ten ketc/i. 

Ca'tchkr. n. s [from catch,] 

1. He that catches, 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 

Scallops will move so strongly, as oftentimes to 
leap out of the catcher wherein tliey are caught. 

C retvs 

Ca'tchfly. n. s, [from catch and 
A plant ; a species of campion J which 
sec. 

Ca'tchfolt.. n. s. [from catch and poll,] 
A Serjeant; abumbailifF, 

Catchpoll, though now it be used as a word of 
contempt, ycl, in ancient times, it seems to have 
been used'without reproach, for «.iich as we now 
call serjeants of the in.ire, or any oilier that uses to 
arrest men upon any cause. Cowell. 

'Ihey call dH teinpored Imsineases undcrsherill- 
ric*!, as if they were hut matters for uiuleisheritfs 
and catchpolU . though nuiny times those under- 
sheriilries do more good tiiaii their high specula- 
tions. Jiai OHS Essays. 

AnotluT monster, 

Sullen of aspect, by the vulgar call d 
A catchpoll, whose polluted Tidiids the gods 
With force iricre«lible and magick charms 
Fit St have endued, if lie his aninle palm 
Should haply mi ill-fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor. Philips. 

CA'TCHWt)Ri). n. 8, [from catch and 
word. With printers.] I'he word at 
the comer of the page under the last 
line, whicli is repeated at the top of the 
next page. 

Cate.^ 4^ Food ; something to be 
4 «tiensr TOh is scarcely read in the sin- 
gular. See Catrs. 

We*ll see vrhat cates you have. 

For soldiers stomachs always serve them well Shah. 
CATBbHE'TJCAL. a^j. [fivm nmrrvxi"-] 
Consisting of questions and answers, 

Socrates introduced a catechetical method of ar- 
guing ; he would ask his adversary question upon 
question, till he convinced him, out of Ids own 
mouth, that his opinions were wrong. . 

Addtsona Spectator, 


CAT 

CAirBCHB'TicAiii.T. [from eaUeketi- 
esd.] In the way ofqoestieD and answer. 
Ta CATECHISE, v.a. [awi^.] 

1 . To instnid I 7 adeiag qnestiem^ and 
comctfaig the answers. 

I will fufrrdtfiif theworid ferhiau that 
questions, and bid them answer. Snahesp. Othello, 
Had thm tliree thousmd souls bM catechised 
by oar modem casuists, we had seen a wi^ dif- 
ference. ^ Decay if Piet If. 

2. To question ; to interrogate ; to exa- 
mine ; to try by interrogatories. 

Why then I suck ray teeth, and catechise 
My piked mun of countries. Shakesp, King John. 

There flies about a strange report. 

Of some exjiress arriv’d at court ; 

I’m stopp’d by all the fools I meet, 

And catechiidxn ev’ry street, 

Ca'techiser. n. Jftom To catechise,] 
One who catechiaiR 

Ca'techism. n. 8, (ftora A 

form of instruction by means qf questions 
and answers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been sundry always 
usual in God’s church ; for the flrst Ipt^uctiun 
of youth to the knowledge of God, the Jwws even 
till this day have their catechism. Hooker. 

He had no catechism but the creation, needed 
no study but reflection, and read no book but the 
volume of the world. Bsuth. 

Ca'techist. n.s, One whose 

charge is to instruct by questions, or to 
question the uninstnicted concerning 
religion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted 
who had not been instructed by we catechist in this 
fomidation, which the nafec^ist received from ihe 
bihliop. Hammond's Fufidumentuh. 

CATECHU'MEN. W. S. ()nc 

who is yet in tlje first rudiments of chris 
tianity ; the lowest order of Christians 
in the primitive church. 

The nrayers of the chureltdid not begin in St. 
Austiirs time, till the caitchumetts were dhmh’ivd. 

StiUmff ficet 

Catechitme'nical. adj, [from catcdiu- 
men,] Belonging to the catechumens. 

Diet 

Catego'rical. adj, [from fvyfegory.] 
Absolute; adequate; positive; equal to 
tlie thing to be expressed. 

The king’s commissioners desired to know, whe- 
ther the parliament’s cunmiissioners did belu ve 
that bishops were unlawful.^ They could never 
obtain a categorical answer. Clat'endon. 

A single pronosUion, which is also categorical, 
may be divided again inUi simple and complex. 

JVatts s Logick 

C ATEGORiCALLY. adv, [frcmcategorical,] 

1. Directly; expressly. 

2. Positively; plainly. 

I dare aflUmi, and that eategorkally, in all parts 
wherever trade h great, naif continues tliat 
trade must be aetktaaUy profitable. 

« mtdts Dikmm ^ Trade. 

C ATEGORTiji n. a, A class ; 

a rank ; an order of ideas; a predicament. 

The absolute infinitude, In a oiannet, quite 
changes the nature pf behigs, and ekaife them into 
a dltforcnt category, ^ Cheyne. 

Catena'rian. «4f. [from 
llelathijirtoachiim; i«iiMlibliijW|PMn. 


of suspension. 

is bent ilw die manner of the ctttc- 


. . . Harris. 

The back 

narian curve, by wuich it obtaint that curvature 
that IS safest for the induded raarrow. 

ChjsynFt Philosophical Principla. 


CAT 

To CATpiATEs 
To cMm. ' ^ 

Catena'txon. n, 8, [from Lat] 

liukj rcpilar connexion. 

This catenation, or conserving union, whenever 
jlife pleasure shall divide, let go, or separate, they 
Ifiaii fell from their existence. Bnmmes Ft^g. Err, 

To Carter, v, it. [from catrs.] To pro- 
vide food ; to buy In victuals. 

i!c Uiatdoth the ravens feed, 

Yea providently caters for tlic ioarrow, 
be comfort to nw age. Shawsp. As you like it. 

Ca'teb. n, 8, [from tbe verb.| Provider ; 
collector of provisions, or irictuals ; mis- 
printed perhaps for caterer. 

The oysters dredwd in this Lyner, dnd a wcU 
comer acceptance, where the taste is iprr for the 
stomach, ttian those of the Tamar. 

Carew's Hurveif rfComtsaU, 

Ca'tkr. n. s. [quatre, Fr.] Tite four of 
cards and dice. 

Ca'ter-cousin. «. 8, A corruption of 
quatre-cousin, from the ridiculousness of 
calling cousin or relation to so remote a 
degree. 

His master and he, saving your worship’s re- 
verence, arc scarce cater-cmisms. 

Shakesj). Merchant of Venice. 
Poetry and reason, how come them* to'be cater^ 
roitsmsf Bymers Tragedies oj ihe last Age. 

Ca'terer. w. «. [from eater.] One em- 
ployed to select and buy in provisions for 
the family ; the proviclore or purveyor. 

lA‘t no Hccnt olTcn&ivt* the tiMmher infest; 
l/‘t laiicy, not cost, prcjiarc nil our dishes; 

Let tbi. caterer mind tlie taste of each guest, 

And the eook m his dressing comply with their 
wishes. Ben Jonvins Taurn Academy. 
lie made the giccdy lavens to be Klias’s caterers, 
and bring him ioocl. ’ ^ King Charles. 

Seldom shall one sec in cities or courU tliat 
athl( tick vigour, which is seen in poor houses, 
wlicre nature is their cook, and necessity their 
rati nr. Soteth, 

Ca'teress. n.s. [from cater.] A woman 
employed to cater, or provide victuals. 

Imposlor ' do not t h'lrge innocent nature, 

As it she would her children should he riotous 
W ith lu r abundance • she, good caUress, 

IVfi alls lu i puj\ isuMi oidy to the good. Milton. 

CA'TLitMLLAPv. n. .s. [This word Skin- 
ntr ami JM ’mshew are inclined to derive 
from chatte peluse a weasel. It seems 
easily detlueiblo from calcs food, and 
piller, Fr. to rob ; the animal that eats 
up the fruits of the eardi.] 

]. A w'onn which, when it^gets ^ings, is 
sustained by leaves and fruits. 

Tlic caterpdlar breedeth of dew and leaves; 
fur we see infinite caterpHlars breed upoo UCeS ann 
hedges, liy which tlie leaves of fhe trees or hedges 
are consumed. ^ ^ ' Bacon. 

Austor is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, 
with wiiich descend fp^shoppers, caterpillars, 
and creatures bred by moisture. 

) Peacham on jPrawing, 

B, Any thing voracioHia and useless. 

IC^XRPtLLAR. n. 8. [Bcorpioides, Lat] 
name of a plant. Miller, 

To Caterwa'ul. V. cat,] 

1. To make a xioise as cats in ruttb^ time. 

2. To make any offensive or odious nqise. 

What a catenmuling dp yptt keep here t If my 

lady has not called up her steward Malvolip, ano 
bid him turn you out of doors, never trust iw, 

> Shahay^eare't Twelfth rhgiKt, 
Was no dispute betweeh 
Tlic eaterwaumg brethren t Hudlbnm 
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immer inui^ it may be Ckm'iipted 
imiMmi irUebiiaotGkdy.bwiinHe 
JiHtiw 4luit the Dutidi ibave 

kater in the wme aease wiUk onr 
It has no VianA; 

dishofmeat: gt p t^ n l fy empbyed to ajg^ 
aify nice and hntdrious fi>M« 

Tiie fair acceptaiMf , Sir, oi^tes 
The ciitertamnnqnt luit tiiAftel* 

0 waiteful riot, never well conMt 
With low priz'd tare; hunger awlbi^tts 
CHcatet by land ahd rea far fetcUt and tentltaJetgh, 
Ala«> how simple to these eaia, 

Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! Far* x/at. 

They, by th* alluring odour drawn, m haste 
Fly to the4*dcctcorei» and crowding sip 
Their palatsible Philm 

With costly cares she stain’d her frugal board, 
Then with lUfSeoth^n wealth she bought a lord. 

Arbuthnot 

Ca'tpisk. If. 8. The name of a aea-fish 
in the Weit Indies ; so called from its 
round head and large glaring eyes, by 
w^ch they are dScovered in hollow 
rocks. Phillips, 

Ca'tharpings. It. 8. Small ropes in a 
ship, running in little blocks from one 
side of the shrouds to tlie other, near the 
deck; they ^belong only^ to the main 
shrouds ; and their use is to force the 
shrouds tight, for the ease and safety of 
the ma<)ts, when the ship rolls. Harris, 

CaTHA'BTICAL. 7 Purg- 

Catha'rtick. 3 mg medicines. The 
vermicular or peristaltick motion of tlie 
Mts continually helps on their contents, 
trom the pylorus to the rectum; and 
eveiy irritation either quickens that 
motion in its natural order, or occasions 
some little inversions in it. In both, 
what but slightly adheres to the coats 
will be Jioosened, and they will be more 
agitated and thus rendered more fluid. 
By this only it is manifest, how a cathar- 
tic hastens and increases the discharges 
by stool ; but where the force of tlie 
stimulus is great, all the appendages of 
the bowels, and all the viscera in the 
abdomen, will be twiched ; by which a 
great deal will be drained back into the 
intestines, and made a part of what they 
discharge. Quincy. 

Quicksilver precipitated either with gold, or 
witnout addition, into a powder, i^ wont to be 
strongly enough catharticalf thougli the cliymists 
have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath 
way salt, much less uny that is purgative. 

Boyus Sceyttcal Chynmt. 
Lustrations and catharttvh of tne mind were 
■ought for, and nil endeavour used t(»calm and re- 
gulate the fury of the passions. Decau of Piety 
The nierctne causticks ply ihcir spiteful pow’r, 
EmeticKs ran^, and keen caiharticks scour. Garth, 
Plato lias called malhematical demonstrations the 
catharticka or purgatives of the soul. Addii, SpecUt. 

Catha'rticalness. n. 8, [from cathar^ 
ticftL'] Purging quality. 

Ca'thead. n. 8, A kind of fossiL 

The nodules with leaves in them, called cat 
headst seem to consist of a sort of iron stone, not 
unlike that which is found in the rocks near 
Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call them 
catsoaups. WoodwwA on Fomlt, 

Ca'thbad. n. $. [in a ship.] A piece of j 


CAT 

titthar 'with twi[<ahiven at one miA, 
hawins a aind obloect 
fkstened A Rreat iron book, to triwApj 
the andior bom tbe hawacr to U# iop 
of the forecastle. Sea tMct. 

Cath^drai.. aty. [froin etmedra, Lat. 
a chair of authority; an episcopal see.] 

1. E^scopal; containingitheseeirfa bishop. 

A eotfiedral church is that wherein tliere arc two 
or more persons, with a bishop at the head of 
them, that do make as it were one body ^ittek. 

Ayliffei Parergon. 

Methought I sat in seat of majesty, 

In the cathedral church of West hii ns ter. 

Shaheiy), Henry VI, 

% Belonging to an episcop^ church. 

His constant and regular assisting at (he rathe 
dral service was never kUl^rrupted the sharp- 
ness of weather. letx'Ue 

3. In low|^rase, axr^ue; venerable ; old 
This seems to be me meaning in the 
following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compose. 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

1 here thegreen infants in their beds arc laid Pope. 

Cathe'BRAL. n. 8, The head church of| 
a diocese. 

There is nothing in Leghorn so extraordinary 
as the cathedral, which a man may \ iew with plea- 
sure, after he has seen St. Peter’s Addison on Italy. 

Ca'therine pear. See Pkar. 

For streaks of red were mingi d there, 

Such as aie on a Calhfnne pear, 

The side that ’s next the sun. Sncklmg 

Ca'tHETER. If. 8, A holIow 

and somewhat egooked instrument, to 
thrust into the bladder, to assist in bring- 
ing away the urine, when the passage is 
stopped by a stone or gravel. 

A iiirgc clyster, suddtnly injected, lath fre- 
quently forced the urine out 'of th< bladder , but if 
it fall, a catheter must help you. Wisejmn\ Surgci v 

Ca'tholes. n, 8, [In a ship.] Two little 
holes astern above the gun-room ports, 
to bring in a cable or hawser through 
them to the capstan, when there is occa- 
sion to lieave the ship astern. Sea Diet 

Catho'licism. n. s. [from catholick.] 
Adherence to the catholick church. 
CATHOLICK. adj\ [catholigue, Fr 
Kct^oXiK^ universal or genera] 1 

1 . The church of Jesus Christ is called ca- 
tholick, because it extends throughout 
the world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are said to be catholick, be- 
cause they are received by all the faithful . 

3. Catholick is often set in opposition to 
heretick or sectary, and to schismatiok 
, Oaf Ao/i(ior canonical epistles, are seven 
in number; that of St James, two of St. 
Peter, three of St. John, and that of St 
Jude. They arc called catholick, because 
they are directed to all the ftiitliful, and 
not to any particular church; and ca- 
ncmicai, because they contain excellent 
rules of faith aini morality. Calmet, 

Dottbtlefti the ttbccess of those your great and 
eatlboM en^twUTi will pvoraote the empire of 
men over nature, and bda|^lei^fQl accesvion of 
gl<^ to your natlpn. GlaninUe't Scepsis. 

Tuose systems undertalUto give an account of 
the formation of tlie uulversc, by mechaaleal 
hypothcies of matter^ moved either uncertainly, 
or according to tome eathoheik laws. Kt^ 



CAT 

Catko'mcon. n. t. ramn 

AnunivanAll 
. fWtemtion .in, li Hi. 

wu df the last jndgmaut. This is Indeed adpWlo- 
'!«ll ; bat we find it particularly apmed 
to judging and despidng our hrethren. 

Gowrmment of the Tongot. 

Ca'^INS. If. 8 . \katteken8, iJutdi. In 
botany.] An assemblage of imperfect 
flowers hanging from trees, in manner 
Ufa rope or caPs tail; serving as male 
blossoms, or flowerS of the trees, by 
which they are produced. Chambers, 

Ca'tlike. adj. [from cat and like,} like 
a cat. 

a lioness, with udders all drawn dry. 

Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. 

Shaktfp 

Ca'tling n, 8. 

1. A dismembering knife used by sur- 
geons. Han is. 

2. It seems to be u^^ed by Shakespeare for 
catgut ; the material of fiddle strings, 

Uaiat musick there \»i)l be in liira aftei IlcCfor 
has knocked out his hiains, 1 know not But. 1 
am sure, none , unless the tidier ApcHlo cet li s 
sinews to make catUngs of. hhaluy) 

3. T he down ormoss growing about walimt 
trees, rehembling the hair of a cat. Hart i\. 

Ca'tmint. n, 8 [cat aria, Lat.] Ihe 
name of a plant, jWlli r. 

Cato'ptrical. aifj, [fiom catopfiitkt,] 
Relating to catoptricks, or vision by 
reflection. 

A catoptrical or dioptrical heat superionr to 
any, vilritying the hardest substances. 

Arbuthmton Air. 

Cato'ptrtcks. If. 8 , [le^iWl^or a looking 
gla^^s.] 'I'hat part of upticks which treats 
of vision by reflection. 

Ca'tpipe. w. 8, [from cat and pipe.] The 
same with cat cal; an instrument that 
makes a squeaking noise. 

Some songsU rs can no more xing in any cham- 
ber but tluir own, than some clerks can read m 
any book but their own, put them out of tluir 
road once, and they are mere catpipes and dunces 

Vhstrange, 

C at’s-eye. w. 8. A stone. 

Cat'k-eye is of a glistering zrey, interchanged 
with a straw colour. ll oodvard on FiWtits. 

Cat's-foot. n, 8. An herb; the same 
with alehoof, or ground-ivy ; which see. 

Cat’s-heaT). n. 8, A kind of apple. 

Cat's-head, by some called the go-no-furtber, is 
a very large apple, and d good bearer. 

Mortimer^s Hufbandry 

Ca'tsilvkr. n, s, A kind of fossil 

i atsihcr is composed of plates that are gene- 
rally plain and parallel, and that arc (Icxihie and 
eldbiick , and is of tliree sorts, the yellow or golden, 
the wliite or silvery, and the black. 

Woodioard on Fouik, 

Cats -TAIL. fi.t. 

1 . A long round substance, that grows in 
winter upon nut-trees, 

2. A kind of reed lik« 

the toil of a cat. 

World of Wards. 

Ca'tsup. n. 8. A Aind of Indian pickle, 
imitated by pickled mushroons. 

And for Ofst home-bred British cheer, 

Botargo, (Bsiasp, and ca\ ler. Sidfl, 

Ca'ttlr, n, 8, [A word of very com- 
mon use, but of doubtful or unknown 
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mmagi, p 


CA U 

It ia Apti ' i ii fagr fliMwr, 


C A U 


Cpificdi 




iAV£. «. «. [Mm^ fftnitmuit tp 

la^. MiHUkviBe taet egiele at prtee ] aont^Twj||ertheanniad: ahiA^m 
1. Beaglsof jiaatiin,notmld nor donwafidc. in the eanlr 

Make |>oot cattle break tlieir neck«. tklea* 

Wnd, atid cuttle after their kind, and etery th^g ^ ^ 

that creepeth upon the earth after Be^ sao-fiiing, teit Wa wm g£oi^ faU 

. . . . I“totkebHndcai»ofeternaJidg1rt.SiiiL 

2« It IS used in repmch of buman bemgS, They did aq^uare and cam, and poUah their 

Boya and women are for the moat part caUie of atone and marM works, eten in the very cate of 
thia colour. Shaknp, At yoa like it, th e y iaiTy. Watton. 

Cavalca'oe. If. s. [Fr. from cavallo a Tfiiouch this a^waa dug with vast mcpence; 
hoMe,It8l.] AprocesinononhorwbM^. ’T>«wor£itKepMofwiwtu.picfc«uprij^ 

From your brave train each ainglea out a ray, of ai^ UM ■btlw pupil 

d., 4». ^ ^ iftsW.j.snMS'Slite 

How must the heart of the o)d roan reJoioN^en 7b CavE. U. II. [from the lioun,] To 

aaMT aimli ^ J 11 * ^ 


MkatL Jmm 


CAmm^ k «, pfc» ! >e ww >qgy mmntk 
amurnmatimt m i n m mt UkoMBk 
met «raSi Mtedj 
eggi of • itiii|atii^ bdiM sal 


CATfM. ffjk 

Be^ auQ-fiaing, teat his aon George fall See C ATCOT* ^ 

atone and marble works, eten in the very cave of J *0 TIBke CSptUHlt eSBl ulVOlOISS 


atone and marbk works, eten in the very cace of 
th^airy. Watton. I 

TnrouA thia aeote was dug with vast expence ; 
The work it ieesiM of some suspicions prince, i 

Ihyden. I 

2. A hollow; any place. Not used, 
'i'be object of ai^ mik strike upon the pupil 
of the eye direcdy ; wheieaa the emmof the enr 
doth hold off M sound a little. Bacen^t Nat, Hitt. 


obje^onp. 


Ill give thrice so much land 


My lord, yon do not well, fai 
To eaoU in tne oonne of this oo 


H^IV. 


he aaw such a imroeroas cavalcade of lua own raia- dwell in a cavt 

Addison, 

CAVALI'ER. It. 8, [cavalier , Fr.] Cnee here, haunt h 

1. A horseman; a knight. Ca'veat. n. p. 

2. A gay^ sprightly military man. ware.] Intitni 

For who is he, whose chin is but enrich’d A caveat is an i 

With one apiiearing hair, that will not follow nary or ecclesiastic 

Imeie cull’ci and choice drawn cavaliers to France ? tifying to him, tlia 

Shake^, Henry Vin. acts in such or auc 
0. The appellation of the pi^ of king chiefest cao 

Charles the First. TiTb d^«r‘ 

Ewh party crows proud of that appellation, laureat ; pray (tesi 
which tlicir adversanesat tirstintended as a re- 

f iroach: of this sort were the Guelfs and Gibe* pA^vonitf • f/ 
ines, Huguenots, and Cavaliers, SwUi. BKW« n. 8, 

C avali'er. atB* [from the substantive.] 
l. G., j , wtrfik. T.'SSjJ'iJS, 

2. Generous; brave. Mons 

The people are naturally not taliani, and not the deep oo« 

much cavalier. Now it is tne nature of cowards to ^^cy flounce and ti 

hurt, where they can receite none. Suckling, 

:h Disdainful ; haughty. CaVernkd. atf; 

Cavalierly, adv. [from cavafter,] !• Full of cavern 

rJ'vIJfiv’'’ •rwghflotrme 

Cavalry, n.a. [cavalene, Fr.] Horse 'fhe smiling surface 

troops ; bodies of men furnished with Bursts fat J, and in 

horses for war. ’ll h-l“h a 

If . itate ran mort to eentlemrn, uid the has- t„ liS™ riii, 
bindmen «nd plowmen but u their workfolks. 
you may liave a good cavalry^ but never good a • .... 

stable bands of foot. %acon*s Henry Vll. ** ^ 

Their cavalryt in the battle of Blenheim, could bandit fierce, 

not sustain the shock of the British horse. cctieni d hermit, 


j,„^il • . - - He eawk flrtt at the poet’s inaUting ioi«s 

dwell m a cave. the effeeta of Achillas rage. 

/I 1 . 1 . t. Such as we Pope^otet en tha^ttk 

Cw here, h.unt here, are outlaw.. Shoh^. To Ca'vil. «,«. To receive or treat wll 
Ca vkat. n. ,. [eaveai, Lat ht turn be- objections. 
ware.] Intimation of caution. fhou did.t accent them : 

A caveat is an intimation given to some ordi- go^# 

nary or ecclesiastical judge by the act of roan, no* Then cavil the condltioni ? 

tifying to Wm, that he omht to beware how he Ca'VIL. n. S. ffrom the 
acts in such or such an attair. AyUffe, j* • t i.*^ 

'pua. a —i* at a c frivninuB nni«^tininaa 


omections. 

Thou didst accept them : wUt thou enjoy the 
good. 

Then cavil the condltioni ? Pmradite Lott. 


False or 


The cliiefest caveat in reformation must be to 
I keep out the Scots. Spenser on Ireland, 

1 am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps 
laureat ; pray desire Mr. Boae to enter a caveat. 

TruaibuU to Pope, 

CaVern. n. 8. [cavermy Lat] A hollow 
place in the ground. 

Where wilt thou find a ca v ern dark enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage ? Shak, Jul, Cset. 

Monsters of the foaming deep, 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous’d, 

They flounce and tremble in unwieldy jo^ 

Thomson. 

CaVernkd. a^. [from cavern.] 

1. Full of caverns: hollow ; excavated. 
Embattled troops, with flowiag banners, pass 
Through flow’ry meads, delishteo ; nor distrust 


^rough flow’ry meads, deUshted ; nor distrust 
The smiling surface ; whilst tne cavern d ground 
Bursts fatm, and involves the hopes of war 
In fieiy whirles. Philips, 

High at his head fVom out the eavem*d rock, 

In living rills, a gushing fountain broke. 

Pspe’t Odyssey. 

. Inhabit^ a cavern. 

No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 

No cavem'd hermit, rests self-satisfy’d. Pope. 


— ^ Addison on the War. Ca'vkrnous. adf* [firom Mrem.] Full 

ToCAVkn.v.a.[cav 0 ,LBt.] To hollow of caverns. 


out ; to dig into a hollow. 

Cava'zion. n. 8. [fi*om cavo, Lat. In 
architecture.] The hollowing or under- 
digging of the earth for cellarage ; al- 
lowed to be the sixth part of the height 
of the whole building. PAillipsa 

Ca UDBBBCK. M. f. A sort of light hats, 
ao called from a town in France where 

of wioo ami otbav ingredients, given to 
women in dbildbed, mi sick persons. 

Ye shall bate a hempen amdle then, and the 
help of a hatchet. Shaketp. Henry VI. 

He had good broths, candle, and such like ; 
and I beKete be did drink some wine. 

Wuemmde Surgery, 

To Ca'udlb* v. a. [frfom the noim.] To 
make caudle ; to mix as candle. 


No great damages are done by earthquakes, ex- a caviUing manner. 

I oept only in those entries which are mountain- CaVilLOUS. adi. [frmn eavil.] 

^“~<~«FrfSasr,5ssr^ 

. . [Pr. !.)><««...■ wSffiSS."— ta.'toSi 

ship.] A iOlt of noseband sometimes justice is destroyed. 


frivolous objections. 

Wiser men consider how subj^fet the best tbhijgs 
have been onto cavil, nUen wits, pcssessed with dS- 
dain, have set them up as their mark to shoot at. 

Hooker, 

Several divines, in order to answer the cavils of 
those adversaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations. 

Cavilla'tion. n, 8. [from row/.] 'Hie 
disposition to make captious objection $ 
the practice of objecting. 

I might add so much concerning the laige odds 
between the case of the eldest churches in regard 
rf heatliens, and ours in respect of thechuitm of 
Rome, that very cavillation itself should ^ sa» 
tisfied. Hooker, 

CaViller. n. 8. [cavillator, Lat.] A 
man fond of making objections; an uiv 
fair adversary ; a captious disputant. 

The candour which Horace shews, is that 
which distinguishes a critick from a cavUler; be 
declares, that he is not offended at little faults, 
which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Alisons Gusirdim. 
There is, I grant, room still left for a caviUerko 
misrepresent my meaning. 

Atterbwrui Preface to hit Sermvnt. 

Ca'villingly. adva [mm cavilling.] In 
a cavilling manner. 

CaVillovs. aiH. [frxim cavil.] Unfidr in 
a^ument; full of objections. 

Those persons are said to be catUkm and ua- 
faithful advocates, by whose fraud and iniquity 
justice is destroyed. Ay^fi. 


/i aoix oi noseoana somemnes i justice is qestroyed. Jiytgft. 

of inm, aometimM of leather CATIN. n. 8. [Frendi. In die miBSmy 


or wood; somelhnee and sometimes 
hollow or twisted; wbiA k| put upon 


the nose 6f a horse^ tdlEbrwaid the sup- 
pling and breaking of him. 

An Iron c a ocwpi i saves and sppies tbaetoutlis of 
young horses wbito Ibet stsdlpw fbik by the 
kip of it, tky ate ■eeusMMQ to ohtfjmmnd, 
and to bend tie neobeM vitlioat hurt- 

ing their fflootbs,,i|ifwcdihw wtb bars with the 
bit. ’41^ Vmrkr't Diet. 

Cauf. fi. I. K mmt; with Imles in the 
top, to keep fth.dsve in the water. 

PUUip^B World of Word8. 


art.] A natural boUow, fit to cover a 
body of troops, and consequently facili- 
tate their approach to a pkee. Dioi. 

Ca'vity. n. 8. [cavUa8, Latin.] Hollow- 
ness; hollow; hollow place. 

The vowels are made by a free Passage of 
breath, vocalised through the cavity of the mouth ; 
the said cociqf being differently shaped by tbo 
postures of the tbroiu, tongue, and lips. 


postures of the throat, lu 

Tlieie is notliing to be left void 


, tongue, and lips. 

HuSePt ElmesOttf Speatk. 
M left void in a firm build- 


ing : even the cavMet ought not to be OUad with 
ruDbish, which is of a penihine kind _ 

&dicattoa to 
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c A u 

r i#Hli ait 

AiMWa. % w i»iT<? ri 
_ nCwmniitfkuiHew^^tiluB n ibmH, 

Arbvthinfi^mSHtf^ 

It tlie atmoapbere wm leduoad Into wnMri 1i 
would not m orb ibotu thii^^wo ftyt 
deepi which would toon be iwuHowea up by the 
mSy of the tin* and the depreifdd parts of the 

jKntity, 

CAvX. n.<. AoOnetAlkyfpMr. , 

.,v „ Woodward. 

Ca'ckt. aty. [A*n emde.] A white, 
<ipaqiie» etmkvp Wmit, ahotdr jpoiiited. 

WfHHlwardm Fo$$ih. 
Caul. n. t. [of unoMiiii etyvuAogy.] 

1. The net fn ifhiA women inclose their 
heir; AiebindeirpBrtof a woman’s cap. 

Netpaied they to atrip her naked all; 

Then when they had deapoil’d her tire and caul, 
Sueh aa the waa# tbdr eyes might her behold. 

Spemer. 

Her head with ringlets of her hair la riwn’d ; 
And in a golden earn the curia aiebound. 

Uryden’s JEneid. 

2. Any kind of small net. 

An Indian mantle of feathera« and the feathers 
wrought into a caul of packthread. 

Greurs JauMum. 

2. Theomentum; the integument in which 
the guts are indosed. 

The caul aenrea for the warming the lower 
belly, like an apron or piece of woollen cloth. 
Hence a certain gladiaiour, whose caul Galcti cut 
out, was so liable to suiTer cold, tliat he kept his 
belly constantly covered with wool. Hay, 

The beast they then divide, and disunite 
'fhe libs and limbs, observant of the rite : 

On these, in double cauls involv’d with art, 

The cjtmiceat morsels lay. Pope's Odyssey. 

Cauli%2ROUS. aiy. [from cautis a stalk, 
and fero to bear, Lat*] A term in bo- 
tanv for sudh plants as have a true stalk, 
wmh a great many have not 

CA'ULlFLOvnuiL R. 9. [from caulis, Lat. 
the stalk of a plant.] A species of | 

Towards the ena of the month, earth up your 
winter^plants and aallad herbs ; and plant torth 

J our odsdyiawers and cabbage, which were sown in 
.ugust. Evelyn's Kalendair, 

To Caulk. See To Calk. 

To Ca'uponate. V. n. [cotipono, Lat] 
To keep a viotoalling^house ; to sell 
wine or victuals. Diet 

Ca'usablb. at(/. [from cau90, low Lat.] 
That whidi may be caused, or efiected 
by a cause. ^ 

That may be miraculously effected in one, 
which is naturally causabU in another. 

hroum's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca'vbajl adj\ Icauialii, low Lat] Relat- 
Ihg to causes ; implying or containkig 


Every motioii owning a dependeuep oil pre- 
required motors, we ean have no true • 

of any, except we would distinctly pry 
whole method of causal concatenation. 

Gkmville's Scej^ ScUM^ 
Causal propositions are, where two proporiuons 
are joined by causal partkks ; aa, houses were not 
built, ihat they might be destroyed : Rehoboam 
urns unhappy, 6ec«use ha ibliowed evil counsel. 

Wrttf’s logiek. 

CAUsA’lity.R. s. [amcalitass low Lat] 
The agency of a cause; the quality of 
causing. ^ 

As he created uU things, so is he beyond and in 
them all, in his very essence, as being the soul of 


C A u 

Wirif < W«aKri a, md th^aenUd CMiie at ^ 
nktMta*. 

By u niadfiMd ftoB tlM met to 

the remotest eauae, we observe not the comieolion, 
through the kile^posal of amre imma^Uata w yatiW * 
*<*»• mgjssiUh's Scepsis, 

Ca'usally. odvo [from AooeveU 

ing to the order or seem of causes. 

Hitts may it more be eautallu made onL what 
Hippocrates affirmeth. Brown's Vutg. Err, 

Cauba'tion. h. 9. [from causo, low Lat] 
The act or power of causing. 

lliua doth he sometimes deluae ns in the con> 
ceits of stars and meteors, besides their allowable 
actions, ascribing effects tliereunto of independent 
causation. jUrown's Vulg. Err 

Ca'usativb. a^. [a term in grammar.] 
That expresses a cause or reason. 

Causa'tob. It. 9. [frum causo, low Lat] 
A causer ; an author of any effect. 

Demonstratively understanding the simplicity 
of perihetibn, and the Invisible condition of the 
first causater, it was out of tlie power of earth, or 
the areopagy of hell, to work them from it. 

Bnnon's Vulg Err. 

CAUSE. II. i. [catiM, Lat.] 

1. That which produces or effects any 
thing; theefBcient 

The wise and learned, amongst the very hea- 
thens themselves, have all acicnowtedged some 
first cause, whereupon originally the being of all 
things det>endeth : neither have tliey otiierwise 
spoken or that cause, than as an agent, which, 
knowing what and why it worketb, observeth, in 
— 1 . : — oto Hooker. 


Buttemes, and other dies, revive easily wjicn 
they seem dead, being brongnt to the sun or fire ; 
the cause wherein is the diffusion of the vital spirit, 
and the dilating of it by a little heat. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Cause is a substance exerting its power into act, 
to make one tbing begin to be. Locke. 

2. The reason; motive to any thing. 

The rest shall bear some other sight, 

As cause will be'obey*d. Slutkesp. 

So great, so couaUnt, and so general a practice, 
must needs haffiiwt only a cause, but also a great, 
a constant, end a general cause, every way com- 
mensurate to such an effect. South. 

Thus, royal Sir I to ime you landed here, 

Was cause enough of triumph for a year. Dryd. 

ACneas wond^ing stood ; then ask'd the cause, 
Which to the stream the crowding people draws. 

Dryden. 

Even be, ^ 

Lamenting that there had been cause of imity . 
Will often wish fate bad ordain’d you ffUdftdiS. 

Rowe, 

d. Reason of debate; subject of litiga- 
tion. 

O madness of discourse, 

That cause sets up with and against Uiyself ^ 

Bifold authority. Skakesp 

Hear the Causes between yonr brethren, and 
judge rigliteouj^ly between ^very man and his bro- 
ther, ana the stranger that is with him. Heuter. 

4. Si^; ^und or principle ofl 

actiim or opposiuon* 

to thy cause, and thee, my heart inclin’d, 

Or love p party luu| jeduc’d my mind. Tiekell 

ToCaUsb. Vo a. [from the noun.] To 
eflbcl as an agent; to produce. 

riferer mas man whose apprehensions are soberi 
and by apeniive insp<g;tion adviscd,but hath found 
by an irresistible necesihy one everlasting beingj 
au for ever caustng , and all for ever sustain^^^ 

It Is necessary in such a chain of causes to as- 
cend to and terminate in some first, Which should 
be the original of motion, and tlie cause of gU 
other things ; but iuelf be caused by none. 

South, 


C A U 

Bko weeping ask’d, In these her bloQfldngf«ili| 
yhai nomseen misfortune eeusV her oai^ 

To math her Ufo, and languish in despair r 

Dr^’sFolkm 

Thhurtlkat move so swift as not to affset 
setffea distinctly , and so eausenot any tndn of idmia 
iiithe fldiid, are not perceived to move. Lsekf* 

CA'tlitKLBSLY.affv. [from cctfif fogs.] With- 
out ciUfie; without reason. 

Human laws nSe not to be broken with scandal, 
nor at all without reason ; for lie that does it 
eauselesly, is a despiser of the law, and undervalues 
its authority. Taylor's Holy I hang . 

causeless, a^o [from eaitsr.] 

1. Having no cause ; original m itself. 

Keach th’ Almighty’s sacred throne, 
And make his causeless povf^r, the cause of all 
things, known. Blaehmore't Creation 

2. Wanting just ground or motive. 

Yet is my truth y plight. 

And love avow’d to other lady late, 

That, to remove the same, I have no might . 

To change love causeless, is reproach to warlike 
knight. Spenser's Fairy Queen, 

And me and mine threats not wtUi war but 
death ; 

Thus causeless hatred endless is uneath. Faiifas. 

The causeless dislike, v hich others liavc con- 
ceived, is no sufficient reason for us to forbear In 
any place. Hooker. 

As women yet who apprehend 
Some sudden cause of causeless fear, 

Although that seeming cause take end, 

A shaking ihrougii their limbs they find Waller, 

Alas ! ‘my fears are causeUss and ungrounded, 
Fantastick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Dmh, 

Ca'U8H|». n. s. [from cause.] He that 
causes ; the agent by whicli an effect is 
product. 

His whole oration stood upon a short narration, 
what was the causer of this metamorphosis. Sidney. 

Is not the causer of these Umelesi deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakesp 

Abstinence, the apostle determines# is of ho 
other real value in religion, than as a lUinisterial 
causer of moral effects Rogers. 

CAusey. 1 n. 9. [chauss^e, Fr. This 

Ca’useway. ( word, by a false notioa 
of its etymology, has been lately written 
causeway.] A way raised and paved ; 
a way raised above the rest of the 
ground. 

To Shupplm the lot came forth westward by tlie 
causey. 1 Chron. xxvl 16. 

Tlie other way Satan went down. 

The causeway to hell-gate. Milton. 

But that broad ratueiMiy will direct your way. 
And you may f6ad|,|ke town by noon of day. 

^ \/ Dryden. 

Whose causeway p^ta the vale with shady rows; 
Whose seat! the weary traveller repose. Pape. 

Ca'ustical. 7 adj. [nmvriuit*] Epithets 

CAustick. 3 of medicaments which 
destroy the texture of the part to which 
they are eppliecL iiid eat it away, or 
bum it into an eib)i #4 trMrii they do by 
extreme minutPUf and quan- 

tity of motioik, tlttriJjPtos those of fire it- 
self, destroy the texme of solids, and 

change what they are ft 

substance like burnt ^esbf^midt, U ft 
little' time, with dreeing, 

falls quite off, add leaves ft vacuity in the 
part Qftincy, 

If extirpiftiim he safo, the best way will be by 
oaMfticoi mndimiii n. or escarodeks. U tseman's Surg. 

1 propoeed eradicating by escaroticks, and be- 
gan with a eaustiek stone. Wisemans Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold, and moist, abounding perhaps 
with eaustiek, astringent, and coagulating particles. 

Arbutknot. 
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Ca'ustick. fi, «. A burning ftpplica- 
tion. 

It was ^tMidcfAeMto miikind, that mtroduced 
corrosives and eauHida, whkii are indeed but ar- 
tificial firea^ Tempk. 

The iHcrcmg cottsticltcg ply their rpiteful powT, 
Bnieiiws ritm# and caUmrticks scour* 


•§:£ A 

He that objoett aiiy%ne» oiMbt to tthte com-* 
tkm, by the inefMtl Of ittftmi. ttetbedlpene- 
vere in the prosetttHon of M)icn odoi6a. 

Parerpm. 


He, oiMbt to afto > 
im. tmt be Al pc 
iOicnodoiea. 


3. Provision or security agihift 

Indespite^all tlieraiaaeiMeaidMWCof 


In despite 
nientj the iti« 
come odf. 


end moftal 


CAUTBL.n.^.[r«i//c/o,Lat.] Caution;’ 4. Pjwisionaiy 

\i r ..-Ij - Attention to the foremen 

scruple ; - a word chaused. cautioiit and n 

Perlmps lie loves you now ; prevOntiOB. 

-And now ikj so I of caufel doth besmirch 


ns or ffovem- 
i of will 
L*£iittmnge, 


Perlmps he loves you now ; 
ti(j so i of cautel dotii besmirch 


C.E D 

laa^ aoouef, by imaginatioR, qalchen or 
tlaca a motion, than raise or ceate it ; ai it I# eaalor 
to make a dog go slowon.'tbanr to* make him auuad 
. k Bocflw's Natural Hutory, 
thon tlna Impious rage* Mikon* 

But he, her faara to cease, 

Sent down the meek-eyed peace. Miltm, 

The discord it complete, nor m^Ahey cease 
The dire debate, nor yot commana t^ ^re. 


The virtue of his will. 




Ca'utklous. ai/j\ [rauft/ftifjr, Fr.] 

J. Cautions; wary; provident. Not in use. 

Palladio doili wish, like a cautcUm artisaivtbat 
the inward walls might bear some good share hi 
the burden. Wott&n. 

52. Wily; cunning; treacherous. 

Of iheniselve’', for the most^ part, they are so 
cautdom and wiljy headed, especially being men of 
so buiall exoerieiice and praoHee in law matters. 




To Ca'ution. V. ff. [from the noun,] 
To warn : to give notice of a danger. 

How shall our thought avoid the various snare ? 
Or wisdom to our caution d soul declare 
The did* rent shapes tliou pleasest to employ, 
When bent to hurt, and certain to destrov r 

Prior. 

You eantirm'd me agiilntt their charms, 

But never gave me equal arms. Swif^. 


uUT; eVonoN aky. adMfromcaution.] Given 
subtiities and sly shifts. Spenterm Ireland* as a piei^C, or in security. 

Your son I am raa^ the cautionary pledge, 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught . ^ TIic gage and hostage of your keepinff it. 


With cmciefotts baits and practice. Shahesp. 

Ca UTBLOUSLY. adv, [from cauteloui.] 

1. Cunningly; slily; treacherously. Not 
in 'u«ie. 

All oictoriaii courts, if any of the parties be 
laid asleep, under prclenre of a retirement, and 
the other paily doth cauieUmslu get the start and 
advantage ; yet they will 'et back all tliirms in 
statu quo pnus. ^ }iuconsWarw4kSpain. 

2. Cautiously ; w.arily. (j 

The Jews, :upf re<«oIk ed of the sciatica side of 
.T<Kob, do canUloudy, in their diet, abstain from 
both. ' Urmon. 

Cavtehiza'tion. w. s. [from eauferize.] 
The act of burning flesh with hot irons> 
or caustic medicaments. 

They requi<^e, after canierizatimt no such ban- 
dage, as that thereby you need to fear mteTreplion 
of the spirits. M «cman. 

To Ca'uterize. r.fl. [enutrriser, Ft.] To 
bum with the cautery. 

For each true word a blister, and each false 
Be caulerhiug to the root o’ th’ tongue, 
ronsuming it with speaking, Shahe^, 

No marvel though cantharides have such a cor- 
rosive aii<) cauterizing quality ; for tl>ercisuotone 
oUier of the ins eta, out is bred of a duller matter. 

jBrtcon’i Natural History. 
The design of the cautery is to prevent the ca- 
nal fiom clufiug ; hut the o)>erators confess, that, 
in fiersoiis cauterised, the tears trickle down ever 
after. . , Sharp's Surgery, 

CA UTERY. If. «. [aai»V^«ro.|«r 

Cautery is either actnal ett potential ; the first is 
buinirg by a hot iron, and the latter with caustick 
inedieines. Tlie actnal cautery is generally used 
to stop moriiticntion, by burning the dead parts 
to the quirk , or to stop tlie effusion of blood, by 
searing up the vessels. Qutney. 

In neat of fight it will be necessarr to have 


as a pledge, or in security. ^ Ah these with ceaseku praise his works behold. 

I am raa% the cautionary pledge, ®Hd MtUen. 

Tl.e gage and hoaiage of yiu, That .tend. «cnreX“h the W„,^ 

Is there no «curity for the i.land of Britain f "““t" ! ««* «>ly id Utve. 

Has the enemy po cautionaru towns and sea-ports *da»t, which the revolving spring 
to give us for securing trade r ^ , srpmpt, 

CA'uTimjs. adj. [frbm cautus, I^t.] Bbndpcss; 


tion ; failure : perhfi|{Ml^r decease., 

Hie ceaK of miricsty ' 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
What ’s near it witli it. Shakeep. 

Cb'asrlbss, adj. [frtim oeaBc.} 
sant ; perpetual ; continual ; wi^liool 
pause ; without stop ; wi^out bitd. mi 

My guiltless blood must quench tlie reoiftmt fire, 
On which my endless tears were hootleii 8|»Snt* 

All these with ceaseUss praise his works belaid, 
BotJi day and night MiUen. 

Like an oak 

That stands secure, though all the wui(if cn^lqy 
'I'hoir ceasele^ roar ; aud only sheds, Ifsl leaves. 

Or mast, which the revolving spring restores. 


Wary ; watchful. 

Be cautious of him ; for he is sometimes an in- 
constant lover, because he hath a great advantage. 

CAUTIOUSLY, adv, [from cauiit^s.] in 
an attentive, wary manner ; wanly. 

Tb y know how tickle common lovers are ; 
Their oaths and vows arc cautiously belie v ’cl j 
For few there ore but have been once deceiv’d. 

Dryden. 

Ca'utiousnrss. fi. s, [from cautious.] 


privation of si^ht. 

They are not blind, nor yet distinctly sec ^ tbcfd 
is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecuticncy ; 
they have sight enougli to discern the light, though 
not perhaps to distinguish ohjccls or colours. 

Bniicn’s Vulgm- Errourt. 

Cbcu'tikncy. n. s. [rrecutiOf Lat] 
Tendency to blindness ; cloudiness of 
sight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than a 
cerutiency. Brownes Vulgar fiftYmn* 


cauitousntss 
, is not im- 
Addison 


In heat of fight it will be necessary to have llic fives of afl, who Mfcriwii combat, spare 
your actual cautery aiwayf ready ; for that will My brother ^ ^ JOW llio« peculiar care. 


Watchfulness; vigilance ; circumsj)ec- CE'DAR. n. s. [cedrus, Lat.] A tree, 
tion; provident care; prudence with It is ever crecn; the leaves are much narrow 
respect to danger. ^‘'4 many of them | 

ict .Ml 'ftwf jjj reniol-<ti>t-nwyro.ulli- rriLit(ai tt«MDW0 

it im ^ sccds arc produced in large cones, sqiiam 

wi m turbinate/ The exten,^ of the brl^he 

powble that we ma, be deceived. Md,^ 

To Caw. a. II. [taken from the sound,] To declining, and thereby shewing their nppefeurfs 
cry U the rook, raven, or crow. 'xconsteutly cioathed with Krreu i«avea, 

RuteCt-nated chough., many in .ort, regularly, a, to appear at a distaiiee like a gn 

rooki crowl upon tto top. ,£eui to be route ™<>reculUvaled ». tngland , for it would be a or 

iti Mimrxr. ^ AttAiJz omamnit to burreii blcak moniitainb, cvcn iH Sc 

Tiia rnAk wlin ltiivli ntnhl hnii<Th« land, whcrc fcw otlitT Irccs would grow J it bci 

In Mrlv Rnriniy hi« airv bnilda ^ ^ native of INToiuit Libonus, where tlif snow C( 

^ TWton'R Snrkt.. of thc yCW. MlUlUdrcl, in 

And cei^lws cauu. Thomson s Spring. I measured one of tl.e largest 

To CEASE. V. ft. ^cesser, Fr. cesso^ Lat ] dars on Mount Llhanus, and found it to be twe 
I T.% laiaYfA vanls SIX inches in circumference, and sound. 

1 . To leave off ; to stop ; to give over , to J^out five or six vards from the ground, it V 

desist: with from before a noun. divided into five nmbs, each of which was eqi 

The fives qf ftfl, wlmpmejrom combat, spare ; to a great tree. The wood of this famous tree 


ictiiol cautery is gertTrally used 7b CEASE. V. «, fcwer, Fr. cesso, J 
1. ToWe.^; toa^; togiveot 


secure the bleeding arteries in a moment. 


Dryden. I 


C.VUTTON. 

Lat.] 


JTiie^u'.Stete. 2. Tofidl ; to be'«crinct; Ito pan «w*y. 

IM If 1* mm*. ... t, . . ^ » 


[cswHeit, Fr. ca/utiOy 


h as it respects danger; fore- 

ttfSfVi provident care; wariness against 
evij, 

2. Security for. 

Such conditions, and eautimu of the condition, 
as might assure with as much assurance as worldly 


matters fiedr, ^ Sidney. 

The Cedar, npon this new acquest, gave liim 
pan ofBacchana for coutioniOt htsdifebursements. 

Howell. 

'I iie parliament would y«t dim his majesty 
suflicient cauoon that tbc w ar should be prosecun cl. 

Clarendon, 


The poor inau sludl never cem out of die h|^. 

DtuitThmnvy. 

The soul ketag venioved4iil^ Omultiea and ope- 
rations of fife, sehMj and Imellection. cease Aom 
that moks edriorea, and are no longer in it 

HdesOl^^^Msidtind. 
3. To be at an and* « 

But now the wonder e SOk S p iliioe t ids 
She kcj )t them only^ HtjFm* for thee. Dryden, 


Sidney. 1 4. To rest. 


Tlic ministers of Christ have nosed from their I 
labours. t , Spratt. I 


II is ever crecn ; the loaves are much narrower 
timii those of the pine tree, and many of theta |>t^ 
duced out of one tubercle, resembling a painfefi 
pencil ; it hath male fiowers, or katkins, produced 
at remote distances from the fruit On thc same tree. 
Thc seeds arc produced in large cones, sqiiameke 
and turbinated I'hc extensw of the branches h 
very regular in cedar trees ; tne ends of ilie shoots 
declining, and thereby shewing their iippcfaurfacc. 
which is constantly cioathed with green idaves, 96 
regularly, as to appear at a distance like a green 
carpet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable 
pros{>ect.^ It is surprising that this tree has not been 
more cultivated in England , fur it would be a great 
ornament to barren bleak mountains, even in Scot- 
land, whcrc few oilier trees would grow j it being 
a native of IMouat Libonus, where the snow con- 
tinues most jiart of the year. Manudrcl, in his 
Travels, says, lie measured one of the largest Cf* 
dars on Mount Lihanns, and found it to be twelve 
yards six inches in circumference, and sound. At 
about five or six yards from the ground, it was 
divided into five timbs, each of which was equal 
to a great tree. The wood of this famous tree is 
accounted proof against the putrefaction of ani- 
mat bodies. Thc saw-dust is thought to baoue 
of the secrets used by the mountebanks, wbo>pie- 
tend to have the embalming mystery. This wood 
is also^fd to yield an oil, which is famous for 
prcsflfVing books and writings ; and the wood is 
thought by Bacon to continue above a thousand 
years sound. Miller. 

1 must yield my body to the earth : 

Tims yields the cedar to thc axe’e edge, 

Whose arms gave shelter to the princely eagle 5 
Under whose shade the ramping non slept ; 

Whose top-branch overpeer'd Jove’s spreading 
tree, 

And kept low shrubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 

Shdtesp. 


To Cease, v.a. To put a stop to; to Ce'drinb. a^. [ofrfrininr^ Lat.] Of or 


put an end to« 


belonging to the cedar tree. 
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To CEIL. r. a. [cafo, Lat] To overlay, 
or cover, the inner roof of a building. 

And the areater house he ceiled with 
which he over-laid with fine gold 8 Chronkjet. 

How will he, from his house ceiled witli cedar, 
be content with his Saviour’s lot, not to have 
where to lay hU head f Decay of Ptety. 

Cb'ilino. II. [from cei7.] The inner roof. 

Varnish makes ceilingt not only shine, but last. 

Bacon. 

And now the thkkenM sky 
tike a dark ceiling stood ; down rush’d the nun 
Inn)etuous. Milton*i Paradtee Loft. 

^ when the sun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the polish’d brass their treiuDling light. 
The glitt’ring species here and there divide, 

And cast their dubious beams from side to side : 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 

And to the ceiling flash tlie glaring day. Dryden. 

Ce'landine. n.«. \cktlidoneum, Lat.] A 
plant. 

The swallows use celandine, tlie linnet euphra- 
gia. M&re, 

Ce'lature. n. So [calatura, Lat.] The 
art of engraving, or cutting in figures. 

To CELEBRATE, v.a. [cclebro, Lat ] 

1. To praise ; to commend ; to give praise 
to; to make famous. 

The songs of Sion were psalms and nieces of 
poetry, that adored or celebrated the Supreme 
Being. Aadison. 

1 would have him read over the celebrated works 
of antiquity, which have stood the test of so many 
different ages. ^ Addison. 

2. To distinguish by solemn rites ; to per- 
form solemnly. 

He slew all them that were gone to celebrate the 
sabbath. 2 Maccaheet. j 

On the feast day, the father cometli forth, after 
divine service, into a J«irge room, wliere the feast 
is celebrated. Bacon. 

S. To mention in a set or solemn manner, 
whether of joy or sorrow. 

This pause of pow’r ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 
While England ccUbratcs your safe return. Vryd. 

CelEBRA'tion. n s, [from celebrate,] 

1. Solemn performance; solemn remem- 
brance. 

I He laboured to drive sorrow from licr, and to 
hasten the celebration of their marriage. Sidney. 
lie shall conceal it, 

While you are willing it shall come to note ; 

What lime we will oiir celebration keep, 

Accordinc; to my birth. Shakesp. 

During the ceUhration of this lioly .sacrament, 
you attend earnestly to what is done by the priest. 

Taybyr. 

2. Praise; renown ; memorial. 

No more shall he added in this place, his me- 
mory deserving a \mTUei\\nr celebration, than thal 
his fearning, piety, ami virtue, have been attained 
bvfew. VUnemUm. 

Some of the ancients may be thought some- 
times to have used a less number of letters, by the 
celehratum of those who have added to their al- 
phabet. Holders Elements of Speech. 

Cele'brious. adj. [celeher, Lat ] Famous; 
renowned ; noted. Not in use. 

The Jews, Jerusalem, and the Temple, having 
been always so ceU brums; yet when, after their 
captivities, they were despoiled of their glory, 
even then Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans, ho- 
noured with sacrifices the Most High God, whom 
that nation worshipped. Grew 

Cele'briously. adv. [from ctlebriaus.] 
In a famous manner, 

Celk'briousness. n.s. [fromcelebriousJ] 
Renown ; fame. 

Qklb'brity. n,8, [celebritas, Lat] Pub- 
lick and splendid txansaction. 


CEL 

The manner oi her receiving, and the ceUMy 
of the marriage, were performed with great mag- 
nificence. Bacm. 

Celb'riack. n.s. A species of parsley; 

it is also caHed tumep rooted celery, 
Cele'rity. n.8. [celeritas, Lat.] Swift- 
ness : speed ; velocity. 

We very well see in them, who thus )[>lMd, a 
wonderful cclenty of discourse ; for, perceiving at 
the first but only somacause of suspicion, and fear 
lest it should be evil, they are presently, in one 
and the self-same breatli, resolved, that what be- 
ginning soever it had, there is no possibility it 
should be good. Hooker. 

His former custom and practice was ever full of 
forwardness and celerity to make head against 
them. Bacon. 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our swift scene Dies, 
In motion with no less celerity 
Than that of thought. Shakes}). 

ITiree things concur to make a percussion great ; 
the bigness, the density, and tlic celerity of the 
body moved. Digby. 

Whatever encrcaseth the density of the blo(>d, 
even without encreasing its celerity, heats, be- 
cause a denser body is hotter tlian a rarer. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ce'lery. n. 8. A species of parsley; 
which see. 


CELE'STIAL. adj, [celesiis, Lat] 

1. Heavenly ; relating to the superior re- 
gions. 

There stay, until the twelve celestial signs 
Have brougnt about their annual reckoning. Shak. 

The ancients commonly applied celestial de- 
scriptions of other climes* to their own. 

Broions Vulgar Frrours. 

2. Heavenly ; relating to the blessed state. 

Play that sad note 

I nam’d my knell, whilst 1 sit meditating 
On that celestial harmony I go to. Shakesp. 

3. Heavenly, with re.spect to excellence. 

Cnnst thou pretend desire, whom zeal inflam’d 
To worship, and a pow’r celestial nam’d Drydtn 
’J'elemachus, his hloumv face 
Glowing celestud sweet, with godlike grace. Pope. 

Cele'sti AL. 71 s. [from the adj.] An in- 
habitant of heaven. 

Thus affable and mild the prince precedes, 

And to the dome th’ unknown cchfstianpads. Pope, 

Cele'sti ALLY, adv, [from celestial.] In 
a heavenly manner, 

Tc7 Cele'stify. r.a. [from celestis^ Lat.] 
To give something of heavenly nature 
to any thing. Not used. 

We should affirm, that all things were in all 
things, that heaven were but earth terrestrified, 
and eurtlr hut heaven celeshfnd, or that each j>art 
above had influence upon its aflinity below. 

Browns Vulg. Elrroiirs 

Ce'liack. adj [aoiAUthc belly.] Relating 
to the lower belly. 

The blood moving slowly through the celuick 
and mesentcrick arteries, produces complaints. 

Arbuthnot on Alum nts 

Cr'ltbacy. n. s, [from ccelebs, Lat.] Single 
life ; unmarried state. 

I can attrlluite their numbers to nothing but 
their frequent marriages ; for they look on celibacy 
as an accursed state, and generally are man led 
before twenty. Spectator, 

By teaching them how to carry themselves in 
their relations of iiushands and wives, parents and 
children, they have without question, adorned the 
gospel, glorified God, and benefited man, much 
more than tliey could have done in the devoutest 
and strictest celibacy, Atterbury. 

Ce'libatb. 11. «. [calibattu, Lat.] Single 
life. 


C E M 

The males oblige themielyes to ceUbats and thee 
multiplication isTiindered. CrawU, 

CELL. It. s, [cella, Lat] 

1. A small cavity or hollow place. 

The brain contains ten thousand cells; 

In each some active fancy dwells. Prutr# 

How bees for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Tlieir sep’rate cells and properties maintain. Pom 

2. The cave or little habitation of a reli» 
gious person. 

Besides, she did intend confession 
At Patrick’s cell this cv’n ; and there she was not, 

Shakesp. 

Then did religion in a laey cell, 
la eni{)ty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham, 

3. A small aiid close apailment in a prison. 

4. Any small place of residence ; a cottage. 

Mnu* eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal sight. Milt, Pear, LaSt, 
For ever in this humble cell 
Jjei thi V and 1 together dwell. Prior^ 

In cottages annltiwly cells 
True piety neglected awclls ; 

Till call’d to heav’u, its native seat, 

Where the good man alone Is gieat. Somerville, 

5. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or 
matter of different ports, are lodged ; com- 
mon both to animals and plants. Quincy, 

Ce'llar. n. s. [cvlla, Ijat.] A place under 
ground, where stores and liquors are 
reposited. 

If this fehow had lived in the time of Cato, he 
would, for his punihliment, have been confined to 
the bottom of a cefiar during his life. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Ce'llaraqe. It. 8. [from cellar.] The 
part of the building which makes the 
cellars. 

Come on, you hear this fellow in the ccUarcme, 

Shakesp, 

^ A good ascent makes it house wholesome, and 
gives opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer's Husb. 

Ck'llarist, 71. s, [cellarius, Lat.] The 
butler in a religious house. Diet, 

Ck'llllar. adj, [cellula, Lat.] Consist- 
ing of little cells or cavities. 

The urine, insinuating itself amongst the neigh-, 
houring muscles, and cellular membranes, de- 
stroyed four. Sharp's Surg, 

Ce'lsitude n,8,[celsitudo,ljii.'] Height. 

Diet, 

CE'MENT. 71 . f. [reementum, Lat.] 

1. The matter with which two bodies are 
made to cohere, as mortar or glue. 

Your temples burned in their rmenf, and your 
franchises confined into an augre’s bore. Shak. 

There is a ceimmt compounded of flour, whiles 
of eggs, and stones powdered, that becoincth hard 
as marble. Bacon, 

You may see divers ]»el)hles, and a crust of co- 
mentor -<toiie bi*lween them, as hard as the jiebbles 
theiiise'ves. Bacon. 

1 he foundation was made of rough stone, 
joined togciiier with a mo.st hrm cement ; uyon this 
was laid anuthei layer, consisting of small stones 
and cement Arbuthnot on Coins, 

2. Bond of union in friendship. 

Dd not die jieaer of virtue, which is set 
Betwixt UH as the cement of our love. 

To kee it huildi i, he the ram to batter. ^ak. 

What cement should unite heaven mA earth, 
light and darkness ^ Ofanuilli. 

laiok over the whole creating, tend you shall 
see, thal the hand or cement, that holds toother 
all the narts of tills great and glorious fabrlck, is 
gratitime. Sottth, 

To Cemb'nt. V. a. [from tlie noun.] To 
unite by means o£ something interposed. 

But how the fear of us 
May cement their divisions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. Shak 
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liquid bodies have nothing to ement them . 
thev arc aU loote and iiioohereMt» and in a permy 
tual dux : even an heap of sand, or fine powder, 
will suflfer nohonowtiest within tiiem, though the- 
be dry substances. BumeCi Theory of ilut Eorti 

Love wiUi white lead ements his wings ; 

White lead was sent us to sepmr 
Two brmhtest, brittiest, earthly things, 

A lady*s iSce, and china ware. 

To Ceme'nt. V, It. To come in conjunc 
tion ; to cohere. 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are 
divided by a sharj) iiistruineiit, they will, if held 
in close contact for some time, reunite by inoscu- 
lation. and ccjoent like one branch of a tree in 


's Surgery. 
A per- 


grafted on another. Sharp' 

Cbme'nter. It* [from cement^ 

•on or thin;; that unites in society 

God Ijaviinr designed nmii fora sociuhle cica- 
ture, funilsheil him with language, which was to 
be the great inuti umeni and cLHieuter of society. 

Jjickc. 

Cementa'tion. n. j. [from cvmenf.] The 
act of cementing, or uniting with cement. 
Ce'metry. w. at. A place 

where the dead are reposited. 

Tlie souls of the dead appear frequently in rc- 
meteries, and hover about llie places where their 
bodies are buiied, as still hankering about their 
old brutal pleasures, ami desiring again to enter 
body. Addison. 

Cen, arid ClN, denote kinsfolk: so Cin- 
ulph is a help to his kindred ; Cinehelm, 
a protector of his kinsfolk ; Cinhurg, the 
defence of his kindred ; Cinric, power- 
ful in kindred. Gibson. 

Ce'natory. adj, [from ceno to sup, Lat.] 
Relating to supper. 

The R<miuns washed, were anointed, and wore 
ucenatary garment , and tiie same was practised 
by them. Brown's Vutg F.rr 

Cenobi'tical. adj, and 

Living in community. 

Thc^ hasemultitudes of religious orders, black 
and grey, oreinitical and cciiolaticttl, and nuns. 

^ StilUn^eel. 

Ce'notaph. n. [afr'^ and J A 
monument for one buried elsewhere. 

Priam, to whom the stors was unknown, 

As dead deplor’il his metamorphos’d son ; 

A cenotaph his name and title krj»t, 

And Hector louiid the tomb with all his lirutliers 
we j 1 1. JJt'udCn s J'uhk s . 

The athenians, wlientliey lost ans men at sea, 
raised a cenotaph, or empty monument. 

levies on the Odysseo. 

Cense, n. s. [census, Lat.] Publick fate 

We sec what floods of treasuie liave flowed into 
Europe by that action; so tJiat the cense, or latos 
of Cnristendoni, are raised since ten times, \ea 
twenty times tol«i. Bacon. 

To('vLNSE. v.a. ffwrrwtffr, Fr.] Toper- 
fume with odours; contracted from in- 
cense, 

'1‘lie Sdlii sing, and cense his altars round 
Witli Saban smoke, their heoils with poplar bound. 

Drydtn. 

Grineus was near, and cast a furious look 
On the side altar ceni'd with sacred smoke. 

And bright with {Taming fires, Dryden. 

Ce'nseR. n. #. [encensoir, Fr.] 

Th^ pan or vessel in which incense is 

burned. 

Aatooinusgave Piety, in his money, like a lady 
with a censer before ntaltar. Peach, on Drawing. 
Of incense clouds, 

Faming from golden centers, hid the mount. Milt. 
2. A pan in which any thing is burned ; 
firepan. 

Here's snip, and nip, sad cut, andslish, and 
dnth. 

Like to a censer iu a barber*! shop. 


CEN 

Cb'nsiok. fi.s. [eeiiito, Lat] A rate, an 
aasessment 
God intended this cetiiiim only for the blessed 
Virgin and her son, that Christ might be born 
where he should, jMqpA Hall. 

Ce'nsor. n.«. [censor, Lat.] 

1. An officer of Rome, who had the power 
of correctiiig manners. 

2. One who is given to censure and ex- 
probation. 

tiUnatur’d ccruort of the present age, 

And fond of all the follies of the last. Roscommon. 

The most severe censor cannot but be pleased 
with the prodigality of his wit, though at flic 
sarnc time, he could have wished, that ttic master 
of it hud been a better manager. Dryden. 

Cf.nso'ri AN. ae//, [from censor*] Relating 
to the censor. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for 
cquiK, so (lie starchaaihcr had I he rensorwn power 
for ofltmees under the degree of capital. Bacon. 

(^knso'rious. ad;, [from censor,] 

1. Addicted to censure; severe; full ofj 
invectives. 

Do not too ninny believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is intemperately rigid ? no zeal to be spi- 
ritual, but what is censorious, or vindicative ? Spratt. 

O let thy presence make iny travels light ! 

And potent Venus shall exalt thy name 
Above the rumours of censorious fame. Prior. 

2. Sometimes it has of before the object 
of reproach. 

A dogmatical spirit inclines a man to be censo- 
riaiu of fiis neighbours. Watts on the Mind. 

. Sometimes on, 

lie treated all his iiiferiours of the clergy with a 
most sanctifled pride : was rigorously nmf univer- 
sally censorious upon all his brethren of the gown. 

Swift 

Censo'riously. adv, [from censorious," 
In a severe reflecting manner. 
Censo'riousness. n.s, [from censorious,] 
Disposition to reproach; habit of re- 
proaching. 

Sourness of dls]>o8ition, and rudeness of beha 
viour, censiwurnsness and sinister interpretation of 
things, all cross and distasteful hiiiiiours, lender 


the eoiiversation of men giievous und uneasy to 
one another. TUlolson. 

C k'n .so rs h I p. n, s, [from censor^ 

1. The office of ti censor. 

2. Tlio time in \>siiich the office of censor 
is born. 

It was biought to Home in the censorship of 
Claudius. Hvnwn’s Vulg Fr^. 

C e'n s 1) R A B LE . adj, [from censure.] Wor- 
thy of censure ; blameable ; culpable. 

A small mistake may leave upon the mind the 
lasting memory of having been taunted for some- 
thing eewsura/w. Loche. 

Ce'n.surableness. n, s, [from censura- 
ble,] Blameableness; fitness to be cen- 
sured. 

CE'NSURE. n, 1 . [censura, Latin.] 

1. Blame; reprimand; reproach. 

Enough for half the greatest of thest' days 

To 'scape my censure, not expect my praise. Pope. 

2. Judgment: opinion. 

Madam, and you, my sister, will you go 
To give your censures ia this weighty business ? 

Shakesp. 

3. Judicial sentence. 


To you, lord sovemour, 

Jlcmains th® cemure of this hellish villain. 


Shak. 


4. Spiritual punishment inflicted by some 
ecclesiastical judge. Ayl\ff^e's Parergon, 

Upon t^e unsuccessfulaess of milder medica- 
ments, use that itronger physick, the censures of | 
tlie church. Hammond. 


CEN 

To Cs'nsuke. tf. a. [caumrer, Fr.] 

1. To blame ; to brand publickJy. 

The like centnrings and despisiugs have cmlul* 
tered the spirits, and whetted both the tongisw 
and pens ot learned men one against another. 

SamderM, 

2. To condemn by a |<idicial sentence. 
Ce'nsurbr* II. #• [from censure*] He that 

blames ; he that reproaches. 

We must not stint 

Our necessary actions, in the fear _ 

To cope malicious censurert, Shak. Henry VTU 
A statesman, who is possessed of real merit, 
should look upon his political eensurers with ttar 
same neglect that a good writer regards hit 
criticks. Adduoiu 

Cent. it. s, [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A 
hundred; as, five per cent, that is, five 
in the hundred. 

Ce'ntaur. n*s.[cmtauru8*lj?X.] 

1 . A poetical being, supposed to be oonih 
pounded ui* a man and a horse. 

Down from the waist they arc centmrs, though 
woiiKMi all above. Shake^. 

'Die idea of a centaur has no more falsehood in 
it than tlie name centaur. Locks. 

2. The archer in tlie zodiack. 

The chearless empire of the sky 

To Capricorn the Centaur archer yields. Thomstm. 

Ce'ntaury, greater and less* [centanri^ 
um.] Two plants. 

Add pounded galls, and roses dry. 

And with Cecropian thyme strong scented centaury 

Diyden, 

Ce'ntenary. n*8. [centenarius, Lat] 
J'he number of a hundred. 

In every ccnlnuiru of ^ears from tlie creation, 
some small abatement slumid ha\e been made. 

llukeu ill im Providence. 

Cente'simal. n.s. [centesimus, Lat] 
Hundredtli ; the next step of progression 
after decimal in the arithmctick of firac-* 
tions. 

The neglect of a few ccntesimals in the side of 
the cube, would bring it to an equality with the 
cube of a foot. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Centifo'lious adj. [from crit/tim and 
folium, Lat.] Having an hundred leaves. 
Ce'ntipkde n.s. [from centum and pcs.] 
A poisonous insect in the West Indies^ 
commonly called by tlie English forty 
legs. 

CE'ATO. n.s. [cento, Lat.] A composition 
formed by joining scraps from otlier 
autliors. 

It is ijuilted, as it w'cre, out of shreds of divers 
poet*., such as srholaf^s call a cento. Camden s Jlcm. 

If any man think the poem a cento, our poet 
will bufliave done the same in jest which Boileau 
did in earnest. Advertisement to Popes Duncuui. 

Ce'ntral. adj. [from centre.] Relating 
to the centre; containing the centre; 
placed in the centre, or middle. 

There is now, and was then, a space or cavity 
in the central parts of jt , so Urge as to give recep- 
tion to that mighty mass of water. 

Woodward's Nat. Hist. 
Umbrlel, a dusky melancholy sprite, 

Down to tlic central earth, his proper scene, 
llepairs. Pope's Itape ^ the Leek. 

Ce'ntrally. adv. [from central.] With 
regard to the centre. 

Though one of the feet most commonly bears 
the w( ight, yet tlie whole weight rests centraUy 
upon it, Drydess, 

CENTRE, n.s. [centrum, Lat] The 
middle; that which is equally distant 
from all extremities. 
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Tito btoiVns thomehrei, the ^leiiets, and thii 

Obnerre degree, priority, and place. 

If we frame an image of ^ round body ^1 of 
fire, the dame proa'cdmg from it would diffuse 
it^f every way; so that the source, serving for 
the centre there, would he round about an huge 
sphere of fire and light; ’ ' Digby an Bodies, 

To Ck'ntkk. V. a. [ftom the-fioun.] 

1. To place on a centre j to fix as on a 
centre. 

One foot he centred, and the other, turn’d 
Round through the vast profundity obscure. Milt. 

% To collect to a point. 

By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis 
shown, ^ ^ 

Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 

He may take a rajioe all the world over, and 
draw inall that wide air and circumference of sin 
and vice, and centre it in his own breast. South. 

O impudent, regardful of thy own, 

"Whose thoughts are centred on thyself alone Dry, 

To Cf/ntrk. V. n. 

1. To rest on ; to repose on ; as bodies when 
they gain an equilibrium, 

Wlierc there is no visible truth wherein to cen- 
tre, errour is as wide at men’s fancies, and may 
wander to eternity. Decay of Pictif. 

2. To be placed in the midst or centre. 

As God in heav’n 

Is centre, yet extends to all ; so thou, 

Centring, receiv’st from all those orbs. Milton. 

3. To be collected to a point. 

Wliat ho I es you had in 1)iomede, lay down ; 
Onr hopes must centre on ourselves alone. Drifd. 

The common ucknov^ledgmeuts of the body 
will at length centre in him, who appears sincerely 
to aim nt the common henelit. Attfrhun). 

It was at tested hy the visible centring (if all the 
old prophecies in the peisou of (’lirisl, and hy tlic 
completion of these piopliecies since, whicli lie 
himself utteied. AUerhunj. 

Ce'ntrh’K. adj. [from antre.] Tlaced 
in the centre. 

Some, that ha\o deeper digg’d in mine tlian I, 
Say where his centrick liajipiiu'ss doth lie. Donne. 

CentkiI' 1/'(; Aii. (tdj. [from centrum and 
fugrio, l^t.] Having the quality ac- 
cjuired by bodies in motion, of receding 
Ironi ibe centre. 

They desciihed an hyperluda, by changing the 
centri(>etal into a force. Cheifne. 

Centripetal, adj. [from centrum and 
peto, Iw'it.] Having a tendency to the 
centre ; having gravity, 

Hie diieelion of the force, whereby the planets 
revolve in their oibits, is towards their centres; 
and this force may he very properly called attrac- 
tive, in respect of I lie ceiUral body ; and centripe- 
tal, in respect of the revolving hoily. Clieync. 

Gentry. See Sentinel. 

The thonglifless w'its shall freipient forfeits ]>aY, 
Who ’gainst the centry's box discharge their lea. 

, Goy. 

Ce'ntuple. n((j, [centuplex, Lat.l An 
hundred fold. 

To CKNTif PLICATE. V. a. [ctfituplicatum, 
of centum and plico, l.,at.] To make a 
hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred times. 

Diet. 

To Centl'riate. v.a. [cenftirio, Lat.] 
To divide into hundreds. 

Centuri a'tor. n. B, [trom century,} A 
name given to historians, who distin*- 
guish times by centuries; which is ge- 
nerally the method oi* ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 

The centuriatm of Magdeburg were the first 
that difcovrred this grand imposture. 

Aylj^e*t Parergon. 


C E R 

CSNTU^RroN. n.& [«entNrt4>, L«t] A mi- 
litary officer among the Bommu, who 
commanded an hundred men. 

Have an army ready, aay yon ?<^A most royal 
one. The centurions, and their charges, distinctly 
billeted iu the entertainment, and to be on foot at 
an hour’s wariiiug. 

'CE'NTURY. n.s. [centuria, Lat.] 

1. A hundred ; usually employed to specify 
time ; as, tlie second century. 

The nature of eternity is such, that though our 
joys, after some centuries of yearn, may seem to 
nave grown older by having In^en enjoyed so 
many ages, yet will they really niill coimiiue new. 

Boy/e. 

And now time’s whiter series is begun, 

Which iu soft centuries shall smoothly run. Dryd. 

The lists of bishops are filled with greater num- 
bers than one would fxpect; hut the succession 
was quick in the three first centuries, because the 
bishop often ended in the martyr. Addison. 

2. It is sometimes used simply for a hun- 
dred. 

Romulus, us you may toad, did divide the Ro- 
mans into tribes, and the tribes into centuries or 
hundreds. Spenser. 

When with wood leaves and weeds I’ve strew’d 
his grave, 

And on it said a century of nray’rs, 

Such as 1 can, twice o’er, I’ll weep and sigh. Shak 

CEOL. An initial in the names of men, 
which signifies a ship or vessel, such as 
tho.se that the Saxons landed in. Gibson. 
Ce'phalalgy. «. s. [jtf^isAatXyU.] The 
headach. Diet. 

Cepha'lick. adj. [ai^«x«.] That which 
is medicinal to the head. 

Ccphnlivk »u*di<*iiie.s are all such as attenuate the 
blood, so as to iimko it circulate easily through 
the capillary vessels of the brain. Arbuth. on Aim. 

I dressi'd him up with soft folded linen, dipped 
in a ccphalick balsam. Wiseman. 

C ER A' ST ES. n.$. [xi^arif.] A serpent 
having horns, or supposed to have them, 

Scorpimi, and asp, and amohisbcim dire, 
CcrasUn horn’d, liydrus,aiid oIojkh drear. Milton. 

Ci'/rate. n.B. [rerfl, Lat wax.] A medi- 
cine made of wax, which, with oil, or 
some softer stibstaiice, makes a consist- 
ence softer than a plaster. Quincy. 

Ce'rated. adj. [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; 
covered with wax. 

To CERE. v*a, [from cera, Lat. wax.] 
'fo wax. 

You ought to pierce the skin with a needle, 
and strong brown thread cered, about half an inch 
from the edges of ttie lips. irwenum. 

Ce'ricbel. n.s. [cerebellum, LslU] Part 
of the brain. 

In the head of man, the base of the brain and 
cerehel, yea, of the whole skull, is set parallel to 
the horizon. Derham. 

Ce recloth, n. <• [from cere and cloth.] 
Cloth smeared over with glutinous mat- 
ter used to wounds and bruises. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were shrouded 
in a number of folds of linen, besmeared with 
gums, in manner of cerecloth. Bacon. 

Cerement, n.s, [from cera, Lat. wax.] 
Cloths dipped in melted wax, with 
which dead bodies were infolded when 
they were embalmed. 

l-et me not burst in ignorance, but tell 
Why canonized bones, hearsed inearth, 

Have burst their cerements f Shakesp. 


G ? ^ 

Cbremo'nial. [from , 

1. Relating to ceremony, or outwam rite ; 
ritual. 

What mockery will it be, 

'I’o want the bridegro<»m, when the priest attends 
To speak the ceremonial rite.H of marriage ! Shak. 

We aie to carry it from tlie hand to the heairt, 
to improve a ceremonial nicety into a substantial 
dntv* and the modes of civility into the realities 
^Tr^lWton, ^ ’ South. 

Christ did take away that external ctremonUl 
worship that was among the Jews, St 'Uingfiect. 

2. Formal ; observant of old forms. 

Oh m.mstrouH, superstitious puritan, 

Of refin’d manners, vet ceremmial man, 

That when thou mect'st one, with enquiring eyes 
Dost search, and, like a needy broker, prize. 

The silk und gold he wears. Donne. 

With duiiil) piide, and a .set formal face. 

He moves in the dull ceremonial track. 

With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. Dry. 

Ceremo’nial. 71 . s. [from ceremony.] 

1. Outward form ; ^external rite; prescrip- 
tive fonWality. 

Ihe only condition thal could make it ]>rudcnt 
for the clergy to alter the ceremonial, or any indif- 
ferent part, ’would lie a resolution in the legisla- 
ture to prevent new sects. Su'ifi. 

2. The order for rites and forms in the 
llomish church. 

Ceremo'nialnr.ss. n.s. [from sfremo- 
wifl/.j The quiility of being ceremo- 
nial ; over-much use of ceremony. 

Ceremo'nious. adj. [from ceremony.] 

1. Consisting of outward rites. 

Under a difiVrcnt (eeuiiomy of religion, God 
was more tender of tho shell aiid ceremonious part 
of his worship. South, 

2. Full of ceremony ; awful. 

(), the siicriliec. 

How ccremonioun, solemn, and unearthly 

It was i’ tiT oilering ! Shakesp, 

3. Attentive* to outward rites, or prescrip- 
tive formalities. 

You are too senst ipss obsTinate, my lord ; 

Too eimmimiuo. ainl ti.uiitional. * Shak^). 

4. (’ivil; according to the strict rules of 
civility ; formally roxpectfiil. 

They have a ^et of ceremonious phrases, that run 
tiirougli all ranks and degrees among lliem. 

Addhtuis Guardian. 

6. Obiiervant of the rules of civility. 

Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 

And loving furewel, (»f our .several fiicnds. Shak. 

6. Civil and formal to a fault. 

Thi old cahitf was grown so ceremonious, a.s he 
would iieecls accompany me some miles iu iny 
way. Sidney, 

Ceremo'niolsly. adv. [from ceremoni- 
uM^.] In a ceremonious manner ; for- 
mally ; respectfully. 

Ceremoniously let us jirepare 
Some w'eleome’for Ihe mistress of the house. 

Ceremo'niousness, n.s. [from ceremo- 
nious.] Ad(li( tedness to ceremony ; the 
use of too much ceremony. 
CEREMONY, n.s. [ccremunia, Lat.J 

1. Outward rite ; external form in religion. 

Briugherui) to the high altar, that shMtoy 
The sacred ceremonies partake. ''^^^enser. 

He is superstitious grpwn of late, 

S uite from the raaiu opudtl^e held once 
f fantasy, of dreams, aad ceremonies. Shahei^, 

Disrobe the images, 

Hjou find them^ dock*d with ceremony. Shakesp. 

2. iWms of civiU^. 

The sauce to meat is ceremony ; ^ 
Meeting were bare without it 
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Hot to use eeretfwmiei ut aU, is to teach others 4 . Regular!^; settled state. CESS. M. i, fiirobably corr upte d Aem 

’“'*** 'SI.'! Ce'btes. adv. [eertet, ft-.] Certainly; ceiue;KeCEN8B: tHonghimViedllf 


i. Outward fbmis of^state. • insooth; an did wm. Juniui tohe derived frcmBainre to 

What art thou, thpu idle ceremony f Certa» Sir Knight, yon Vc been too much to | , A levy made upon the inhabitants of 4 

TI.u.for1!rb’lotthehonourirfthe«Uad, aCMrding to their nroperty. 

Art thou elao but dcffrei**iind form? foul cowardice his carcase shame, ^ hkc ce» is also chai^d upon Uie countij 

^ P ' ^ ' 6 ^aJkau. Whose living liands immortalis’d his name. &>enf. fpinetinies for victualling the soloiers, when they 

A coarser nlacc For, certes, these are ficoplc of the island. sSifc, « . Spenter, 

Where pomp ^Tce^Snia enter’d not. our authors are to blame. Hudibras. 2. l^e act of laying rates. 

Where greatness was shut out, and hitth^swell Certi'ficate. n.s. [cerlfyicat, low Lat. 3. [from cwf, Fr.J It seems to have been 
forgot. ihyj^iFaMet, hc certifies.] used by ,SAaAfes»eflrt! for bounds or limitSg 

Cb'ro'te. n.*. The same with cerate. ^ writing made in any court, to give though it stand for rate, rrcArontf^. 

wmensee. . „ noticfi tn unnlhr^i* muef; Anv thirty I prythcc, Tom, beat Cutts’s saddle, put afew 

In those which are critical, a cerote of oil of , m? flocks in the point j the poor jade is wrung in th# 

olives, with white wan, hath hitherto served my uone therem. Cowell • withers out of all cess. ^knp, Herery IV. 

r f 4 >^ 2. Any testimony. 7b Ckss. t^.a. [fromthenoun.] To rate; 

CLlvTAIN. aaj» \certu8t Lat.J A certijicate of poverty is as good as a protec- to lay charge on. 

1 . Sure; indubitable; unquestionable; un- tion. , t l u ^ Estrintge. consider how much land there Is in 

doubted; that which cannot be ques- , bring certificates that I behave myself so- all Ulster, tliat according to tlie quantity thereof, 
tinno,! nr iUnipA ®**“**^ compafty. Addmti. mo may cess the said rent, and allowance issuing 

^ , * . ... TTTrt wv m Tv. 1 t.iir.rroul. Airturr nn iTflnmF. 


used hy Siuikesneare for bounds or limits, 
though it stand fbt rate, reckoning a 
1 pry thee, Tom, beat Cutts’s saddle, put a few 
flocks m the j^int ; the poor jade is wrung in th# 
withers out ui ail cess, Shakesp, Henry IV. 

7b Cess. v. a, [from the noun.] To rate ; 
to lay charge on. 

We are to consider how much land there Is in 


1 hose things arccertam among men, which can- * KTI FY. V. a,^ \ certijier, t r.j 
not be denied without ubstinuuy and fully. TiUoU. 1. To give certain information of 
This the mind is eoually certain of, whether The English ambassadours returned out of Flan- 
thesc ideas be more or less general. Locke. dors from Maximilian, and certijied the king that 

la Resolved ; determined. he was not to hope for any aid frtim him. bacon. 

However 1 with tliee have fin’d my lot, lliis is designed to certify those things that are I 

Certain to undergo like doom of dcuth, confirmed of God’s favour. Hammonas Fundm. | 

Consort with thee. Hilton's Par. Lost. 2, It has of before the thing told, after the 

U I Jodoubting ; put past doubt. person told ; as, I certified you of the fact. 


A certificate of poverty is as good as a protec- to lay charge on. 

I * /. I T L L ^ Estrajige. consider how much land 

I can bring certificates that I behave myself so- all Ulster, that according to Uie quantity thereof, 
beriy beluie comptthy. Addison. may cess the said rent, and mlowance issuing 

To CERTIFY. V. a. [cfr/^cr, Fr.] thereout. ^ denser I 

1. To give certain information of To ("ess. ti. it. To omit a legi 

The English anibassadours returned out of Flan- See CESSOR. 

dors from Maximilian, and rerfi/ied the king that pvccAVTrw « a TmeMiSn Tofi 
he was not to hope for any aid fmm him. Bacon. 

desimied to eerti/u those thiners that an* A Stop , a rest. 


w e may cess the said rent, 
thereout. 

To ("ess. V. It. To 01 
See Cessor. 


jU rent, and allowance issuing 
Spenser on Ireland, 

To omit a legal duty. 


3* Updoubting ; put past doubt. 

This ibrm before Alcyone present, 

To make her certain of tiic sad event. Dryden, 

4. Unfailing ; which always produces the 
expected effect. 

1 have often wished that I knew as certain a 
remedy for any other distem|ier. Mead. 

5. Constant; never failing to be; not 
casual 

Virtue, that directs our ways I 


^ was yearly observed for a festival, 

2. It has of before the thing told, after the ""<* *’J' 

person told ; as, 1 certified you ^ the fact. Tme piety, without reuatim tost 

CERTIORA RI, n. s. [Utin.l A writ - P™'«4 1 >"‘ « 

issuing OTt of the chance^, to call up ivVhad' confusion of thingi, 

ttie records ot a cause therein aepending, an interruption and pertui nation of the ordinary 
that justice may be done; upon com- course, and a ceiiotiim and suspension of the lawt 

plaint made by biU, that the party, who “ririna of a parlimnei.K kmd 

seeks the said writ, hath received hard from noliticks. AddM>ns Freeholder. 

dealing in the said court* Cowell, 3, Ena of action ; the state of ceasing to act 


Through certain dan^s to uncertain praise. Dry. Ce'RTITUDR. H. S, [cerlitudo, Lat.] Cer- 
0, Regmar ; settled ; stated, tainty ; freedom from doubt ; infallibility 

You shall gather a certain rate. Exodus, proof 


There had been a mighty confusion of things, 
an interruption and pertui nation of the ordinary 
course, and a cessation and suspension of the lawi 
of nature. Woodward's Nat. Hist, 

The rising of a parliament is a kind of cessation 
from noliticks. Adduons Freeholder. 

. Ena of action ; the state of ceasinir to act 


You shall gather a certain rate. Exodus, 

Who calls the council, slates a certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points tlie way ^ 

Pope. 

The preparation for your supper shews your 
certain tiours. Cotton. 

7. In an indefinite s nse, some ; as, a cer- 
tain man told me this. 

How bad soever this fashion may justly ht ac- 
counted, certain of the same count! yraeu do pass 
far bey ond it. Carew's Survey. 

Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and rair 
From tioisis of our own drums. Sfuikesp. 

Let there be certain leather bags made of several 


dealing in the said court* Cowell, 3. End of action ; the state of ceasing to act 

v>'n'rTrr*TW« • c T 1 The serum, which is mixed with an alkali, bchig 

ERTITI^R. H. a. [cermWai?, L^.J Cer- poured out to that which is mixed with an aci(L 
tainty ; freedom from doubt; mfalllbuity raiseth an effervescence ; at the cessation of which, 

of proof salts, of which the acid was composed, will ba 

-rtey thmight at Cist tliey dream’d: for ’twas , regcnemtfd. A^uthnM on AUmenU. 

offence 4. A pause of hostility, without peace. 

With them, to question certitude of sense Drad. Wlicn the succours of the poor protestants in 
There can be no vmjus and minus in the certi- Ireland were diverted, i was intreated to get them 

tude we have of things, w hether by matheinatick sonic respite, by a cessation. King Charks, 

demonstration, or any other way of consequence. CPSSA'VIT n s ri^tin 1 

Grcw.CosmologiaSa^. wl that l”; ^inlhisi^^^ 


Ce'rvical* atiy. [cervicalis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the neck. 

Tlie a >rta, bending a little upwards, sends forth 
the cervical and axillary arteries ; tlie rest, turning 
down again, form the descending trunk. Cheyne. 


A writ that lies upon this*general ground, thil 
tlie person, against whom it is bruu^t, hath, for 
two years, omitted to perform such service, or 
pay such rent, as he is obliged by his tenure ; 
and hath not, upon his land or tenement, sufficient 
goods or chattels to be distrained. Cowell. 


XA.'HUiciv udcruiin ivaiiff- t ac vviai ^ _ 

bignesses, which, for the mutter of them. Should CeRU^LEAN. 1 [c<Crif/ci/^,Lat. j Blue ; L'FSSIBI LITY. 11. 8, [“Om ceao, C S8Um, 

be iractablc. , . , Ceru'leous. f sky-colowed. Lat.] The quality of receding, or giving 

tr » T* A f XT T xr yy/TM I -f WOTYl I ^ ... ... .. 


be tractable. , i CeRU'lKOUS.J sky-Colourcd. 

LE RT AI NLY . oav. [from certain.] afforded a solution with now and then a light 

1 . Indubility ; M'ithout question; without touch of sky-colour, but nothing near so high as 

doubt cemleous tincture of silver. Boyle. 

be secured, can be much less so by any private at- rr. > it. 

tempt Decay of Pkta. Cervli PICK, adj, [from cerufeous.j Hav 

Whalprecist* collection of simple ideas niodesty power tO produce a blue colour 

^ anotlier s use, is so several species of rays, as the rubifick, cem 

€% ^ Locicc. Mckf and others, arc separated one from anothei 

2. Witliout fail. » r ^ 


Ce'rtainness. II.S. [from certew.] Tlie CERU'MEN. n.s, [Latin.] 
same with certainty. or excrement of the ear* 

CERTAINTY. n,8. [from certain,'] Ce'RUSB. n,8, [cerusea, Lat.] 

1a EiMtttion from doubt. A piepuration of lead with vinca 

perception of tlie .tgreement or * ar 

t. E^ption fromlWure ; as the certaintif 
rfan evrat, w of a remedy. Ces a'rean. adj. [from Cat> 

a. That which is real and fixed. The Cesarean s^tion is cutting 


eru'lkous. J sky-coloured. Lat.] The quality of receding, or giving 

It afforded a solution with now and then a light way, without resistance, 

touch of sky-colour, but nothing near so high as If the subject strucken be of a proportionate 

the cemleous tincture of silver. Boyle. cessibiUty, it seems to dull and deaden the stroke ; 

From thee the sapbire solid ether takes, whereas, if the tiling strucken be hard, the strobe 

Its hue cerulean. Thomson's Summer seems to lose no force, but to work a greater ef- 

ERVLl' PICK, adJ, [from ceruleous.] Hav- , Digbyonthe Soul. 

ing the power to produce a blue colour. Cessible. [from cedo, ceesuntf Lat] 
The several species of rays, as the rubifick, cem- Easy to give Way. 

Ijfick, and others, arc separated one from anothei If the parts of (he strucken body be so easily 

Grew. ccisihle, as without difiliculty the stroke can divide 
ERU'MEN. n. ». [Latin.] The wax them, then it enters into such a body, till it has 


Easy to give way. 

If the parts of (he strucken body be so easily 
ccisihle, as without difiliculty the stroke can divids 
them, then it enters into such a body, till it has 
spent its force. Bigby on the SouL 

Ce'ssion. n,8. [cession, ¥r. cessio, Lat] 


Doubting tilings go iiJ, often hurts mor 
Than to be sure Uiey do ; for certainties 
Or are past remedies, or timely knowing, 
The remedy then born. \ 


or excrement of the ear* ^ 

Ceruse. n.».[ceritt«fl, Lat.] White lead. Cession. *i.a. [mwea, Fr. ce« 

A pieporation of lead with vinegar, which is of Retreat; the act ot giving way, 
a white colour; whence many other things, rc- Sound is not produced without sonic resistance, 

scmbling it in that particular, arc by chymists cither in the uir or the body percussed ; for if 

called ceruse; as the ceruse of antimony, and the tliere be a mere yielding, or cession, it produceth 

like. Quincy. tio sound. Bacon's Natural History. 

Ces a'rean. adj. rfrom Catar.l 2. RMipation ; the act of yielding up « 

The Cesarean section is cutting a child out of quitting to another, 
the womb, either dead or alive, when it cannot A parity in their coiuicil would make and is- 

oUierwise be delivered. Which circumstance, it cure the best peace they can with France, by a 

is said, firsa gave the name of Casar to the lUmian cession of Flanders to that crown, in eachi^e for 

family so called. Quincy. other provinces. Tempk, 
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CB^SStoKA^r. [fma c€$non.] A», a 
ifUikmary bankrupt, one who nas de- 
livered up all his eiiects. Martin* 

Ck'ssment. a. f • [from cess.] An assess- 
ment or tax. Diet. 

Cb'ssor. «.s. [from cesse, Lat.] 

In law, he that ceaseth or nefflecteth lo long 
to perform a duty belonging to him, as that by 
his cess, or cessing, he incurreth the danger of 
law, and hath, or vans have, the writ cessavit 
brought against him. Where it is said the tenant 
cesseth, such phrase is to be understood as if it 
were said, the tenant cesseth to do that which he 
ought, oris bound, to do by his land or tenement. 

CowU. 

CESTUS. n. 1 . [Latin.] Hie §^e of 
Venus. I 

Venus, without any ornament but her own 
beauties, not so much as her <mn ceftiis. \ 

Addiaotii Spectator, 

Cetaceous, adj [from cefe whales, Lat.] 
Of the whale kind. 

Such fishes as have lungs or respiration are not 
without the weaieon, as whales and cetaceous 
animals. Brou'tis Vulgar Etrours. 

lie hath creatcil variety of tliese cetaceous fishes, 
which converse chiefly in the northern seas, whose 
whole body being encompassed round witii a co- 
pious fat or blubber, it is enabled to abide the 
greatest cold of the sea water. Bay on the Creation. 

C FAUT. A note in the scale of musick. 
Qamut I am, the ground of all accord. 

Are, to plead Hortenaio’a passion ; 

B mi Bianca, take him fur thy lord, 

C fault that loves with ail alfection. Shakesp. 

CH has, in words purely English, or fully 
naturalized, the sound of tfth ; a peculiar 
pronunciation, which it is hard to de- 
scribe in words. In some words de- 
rived from the French, it has the sound 
of sh, SiS chaise; and, in some derived 
from the Greek, the sound of /r, as cho- 
lerick. 

Chace. See Chase. 

Chad. 9i.«. A sort of fish. 

Ofroundfijjh, there arc brit, sprat, lilting, chadt 
Ofls, cougar, millet. Curew's Sun\ nj Comw. 

To CHAFE. V, a. [cchauffiT, Fr.] 

To warm with rubbing. 

They laid him upon some of their garments and 
fhll to rub and chafe him, till they brought him to 
rcc<iver both brciith, the servant, and warmth, 
tlie com|)anIon of living Sidney. 

At last, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub l»er (<Muples, and to chafe her skin. Fai. Q. 

Soft, and more soft, at ev’ry touch it grew; 

Like pliant wav, wlien hands reduce 

Xlic former iiiasi, to form, anu frame to use. Dryd, 

To heat by rage or hurry. 

Have I not heard the sea piUTd up with winds, 
Kagc like an angry bunr chajid with sweat ? ^lak. 

3. To perfume. 

liilics more white than snow 
New fiill'n from hcav’n, with violets mix'd, did 

W hose scent so chaf 'd the neighbour air, that you 
Would surely sweaV Arabic spices grew. SwkUng. 

4. To make angry ; to infiame passion. 

Her intercession chaj’^d him so, 

Wlien she for th v reneal was suppliant. 

That to cioae prison he commanded her. Shakesp, 
An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of those, 
who were resolved to live or die together. 

Sir John Hayward, 
For all that he was inwardly chafed with the 
heat of youth and indignation, against hit own 
people as well at tlie Bhodians, lie moderated 
himself }>ctwixt his own ra{», and the offence of 
his sold iers. Knolles i History of the Turks. 

lliis cht^^d the boar ; his nostrils flames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living firt. Dryden, 

To Chafe, v. n. 


|1. Tonge; to fnt; to fume; tonve; to 
boU. 

Therewith he ’gan full terribly to roar, 

And chrf* d at that indignity rmht sore. 

^entar*i Hub, Tate. 
He will not rrioice so much at the abuse of 
Falstaff, as he wifi chafe at the doctor '4 marrying 
my daughter. Shakesp. 

lion mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chrfet, who frets, or where conspirers are. 

Shake^. 

How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and 
chafe, 

And swear !«*not Addison himself was safe. Pope. 
2. To fret against any thing. 

Once unon a raw and gusty day, 

The troubled Tyber ckq^ng with his shores. 

Shakesp. JuUtu Casar. 
The murmuring surge, 

I’hat on th’ uniiumber’d idle pebbles ch^en, 
Cannot be heard so high. Siiakesp. King Jjtar. 


Chafe, n.s. [from the verb.] A heat; a 
rafre ; a fury ; a pasiiion ; a fume ; a pet ; 
a fret ; a storm 

When Sir Thomas More was speaker of the 
parliament, with his wisdom and eloquence he so 
crossed a purpose of cardinal Wolsey’s, that the 
cardinal, in a cha/e, sent for him to Whitehall. 

Camdetfs Remian s. 

At this the knight grew high in chafe, 

And staring furiously on Ralph, 

He trembled. Hudibras, 


Chafe-wax. n. $. An officer belonging 
to the lord chancellor, who fits the wax 
for the scaling of writs. Harris. 

Chaffer, n. a. [ceapop, Sax. kever, Dut.j 
An insect; a sort of yellow beetle. 

Cha'fery. n. a. A forge in an iron mill, 
where the iron is wrought into complete 
bars, and brought to perfection. Phillips. 

CHAFF, n. a. [ceap, Sax. kaf, Dutch.] 

1. The husks of corn that are separated 
by thre.shing and winnowing. 

Wc shall be winnow’d with so rough a wind, 
That cv ’ll our corn shall «»ecm as light as c/m/f. 
And good front bud find no partition. Skah H. IV. 

Pleasure with instruction should bu join’d ; 

So take the corn, and leave the chajf behind. Dry. 

He set before him a sack of wheat, as it had 
been just threshed out of the sheaf; he then bid 
him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and 
1^' It aside by itself. Spectator. 

2- It is used lor any thing worthless. 

ToCHATFER. v.n. [kavffcn, Germ, to 
buy.] To treat about a bargain; to 
haggle ; to bargain. 

Nor rode himself to Paul’s the publick fair. 

To chaff tr for preferments with his gold. 

Where bishopricks and sinecures are sold. 

Dryden s Fables. 

The chaffering with disscnter.s, and dticlging 
about this or t’oiher ceremony, is but like o])eiiing 
a few wickets, and leaving them a-jnr. Suijt. 

In disunites with chairiucn, when yoi*r niastei 
sends you to chaffer with them, take pity, and 
tell your master that they will not take a farthing 
less. Swijt. 

To Chauffer, v.a, [The active sense is 
obsolete.] 

1. To buy. 

He chaffer'd chairs In which churchmen were set, 
And breacli of laws to privy farm did let. Spem. 

2. To exchange. 

Approaching nigh, he never staid to greet, 

Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. 

Fatry Queen. 

Cha'fperer. n.s. [from cluffer.] A 
buyer; bargainer; purchaser. 

Cha'ffern. II. a, [from eachauffer, Fr. to 
heat.] A vessel for heating water. Diet 


Cm a'fferv. II. a. [from chtiffler,] Traffick , 
the practice of buying and selling. 

The third is, merchandise and chaffory; that is« 
buying and selling. Spenser's State hf Ireland. 

Chaffinch, ii.s. [fromcAtr^and^iteA.] 
A bird so called, because it delights in 
chaC and is by some much admired for 
its song. PhilUpaa World of Worda. 

Ihe chaffinch, and otlicr small birds, are inju* 
riods to some fruits. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Cha'ffless. adj. [from chaff. Without 
chaff. 

The love I bear him. 

Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you. 
Unlike ail others, chaffiess. Shakesp. Cymbelim. 

Cha'ffweed. n.$. [gnaphalium^ Lat] 
An herb, the same with cudmed: 
which see. 

Cha'ffy a dj. [from chaff.'] Like chaff; 
full of chaff ; light. 

If the straws be light and chaffy, and held at a 
reasonable distance, they will not rise unto tlus 
middle. Broom's Vulgar Errours. 

The most slight and chaffy u|)tnioii. if at a great 
remove from the present age, contracts a venera- 
tion. GlanviUe. 

Cha'fingdish. n. s. [from chafe and 
diah.] A vessel to make any thing hot 
in ; a portable grate for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of silver and tin 
in equal quantities, whether it will endure the or- 
dinary fire which belongeth to chajingdhhes, pos- 
nets, and such other silver vessels. 

Bacon's Physical Bemains. 

Chagri'n. n,s. [chagrine, Fr.] Ill hu- 
mour ; vexation ; fretfulnes ; peevishness. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin , 

That single act gives half the world the spleen. 

^Pope. 

1 grieve with the old, for so many additional 
inconveniencies and chains, more than tlielr 
small remain of life seemed destined to undergo. 

Pope's Letters. 

To Chagri'n. V. a. [chagriner, Fr.] To 
vex ; to put out of temper ; to teaze ; to 
make uneasy. 

CHAIN, n.s. [chaine, Fr.] 

1. A scries of links fastened one within 
another. 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon 
Joseph's hand, and put a gold chain about his 
neck. Genesis, xli. 

2. A bond; a manacle ; a fetter ; some- 
thing with which prisoners are bound. 

Still in constraint your suflT ring sex remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 

3. A line of links with which land is mea- 
sured. 

A surveyor may as soon, with his chain, mea- 
sure out infinite space, as a philosopher by tha 
qsiickest flight of mind, reach it; or by tliinKing, 
coiupreheml it. Locke. 

4. A series linked together, as of causes or 
thoughts ; a succcession ; a subordination. 

Those so mistake the Christian religion, as to 
think it is only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny 
all liberty of man’s choice toward good ur evil. 

Hammomi. 

As there is pleasure in the right exercise of an y 
faculty, so esj^cially in that of riglit reasoning*; 
which is still the greater, by how Vp0k the con- 
sequences are more clear, sitd JIm maisu of them 
more long. Bumet'a Theory yf the Earth 

To Chain, v. a. [fro^ the noun.] 

1. To fasten or bind with a chain. 

They repeal daily any wholesome act establislied 
against the rich, and provide more piercing ita- 
lutes daily to cnsdst up and restrain the poor. 

Shakesp, Ccrielanus. 
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The mariners he chained in his own galj^s ibr 
alaves. Knolki, 

Or march’d I chained behind the hostile car* 
The victor’s pastime, and the sport of war | Prior. 

Tiiev, with joint force oppression clutinin^, set 
,tmperlHl iustice at the hehu. Thovum. 

2. To enslave ; to keep in slavery. 

The monarch was ador'd, the people chain'd 

Frion, 

This world, 'tis true. 

Was made for Cassar, but for Titus too : 

And which more blest ? who chain'd his country, 

Or He wiiose virtue sigh’d to lose a day ? Pape. 

3. To keep by a chain. ' ' 

The admiral seeing the mouth of the haVen 
ehamed, and tiie chhiIcs full of ordnance, and 
strongly manned, dinst not aitempt to enter. 

hnolles's History cf 

i. To unite. 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee witli thine. 
And in this vow do chain my soul with thine. 


Cha'inpump. n.s. [tromcibafit and pump.] 
A pump used in large English vess^s, 
which IS double, so that one ris^s 4s the 
other falls. It yields a great quantity 
ot* water, works easily, and is easily 
mended ; but lakes up a great deal of 
room, and makes a disagreeable nodse. 

Chambei^s, 

It is not long since the striking of the ton-mast, 
a wonderful grcdl case to great ships> bolli at sea 
and in hurboui, liatli been devised ; together with 
the chainpmnpf winch (ake.s up twice us much 
water as the otciiuary did, and we have Jntcl^ 
added the boancl aud tlie drabble. 

Raleigh's Esuiyt. 

Cha'inshot. n $, [from chain and shat,] 
Two bullets or half bullets, fastened to- 
gether by a chain, which, wdien they fiy 
open, cut away wdnitevcr i.s before them. 

In sea fights, ((t^iontimes.tlie buttock, the brawn 
of tile tliigli, and the c.ilt of the le^, are torn oft 
bs the chalnshoi, and splinlos. fl iscman'sfinrg, 

Cil a'i n \n i>RK. w.s. [from chain and w»er/r.] 
Work with open spaces like the links of 
a chain. 

Nets of chequerwork, and wieatlis of chain- 
U'orkt for the chapiters which were upon the tups 
of the pill.irs. 1 Kings. 

CHAIR. n.#.[r/i</ir,rr.] 

1. A moveable seat. 

Whctlirr thou choose f'erv antes’ serious air. 

Or laugh and shake in JtaMats’ eas> e/unr, 

Or piaise the court, or inagnMy iininl%iiui, 

Or thy griev’d country’s coppci cliains unbind 

Fttjte. 

If a chair be defined a sent for a single person, 
with a back bcdonging to it, then a stool a m at 
for a single person, w itliout a hack. Watts's LigU'k. 

2. A seat of justice or of authority. 

lie makes for England, here to claim the 
crow n.— 

—Is the chair empty ^ Is the sword unsway’d ^ 

Is the king dead' Shakesp. King Richard HI. 

If thou be tlint jirincel> eagle’s bird, 

Show th^ dt scent ga/.iiig 'gainst the sun j 
For chair mid dukedom, throne and kingduin, say ; 
Kitiicr tliat 's thine, or eUc thou wcrl nut his. 

^hahesp. 

The honour’ll gods 

Kt^ nnbme in safety, and the cluiin of justice 

withwofthy men. tihakesp. Cariolunus. 
Her grace tat down to rest awhile, 

’ l«4i rich chair af state. ' SIwkesp. iUnry VTII. 

Thr committee of the CommonH appointed 
Mr. Pyin to take the efudr. Clarendon. 

Iq this high temple, on a chair of state, 

The scat of audience, old Latiuua sate. Dryd. JEn, 
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3 « A vcMcle bom men ; a sedan* 

Think what an eonipage^thou hast in air. 

And view with scorn two ptfeet and a chair. Pope, 

Cha'irman. flua« [fimiMatr and man* 

1. Hie president; of an aaaembly. 

Inassfmbli^ generally one person is chosen 
chairman at moderator,' to keep the several 
speakers to rules of or^er. Watts. 

2. One wno^ trade it is to canyt a ebair. 

One elbows him, one JusUes in tlw sHole ; 

A rafter breaks his head or'C^atrthdnV Dry. 

Troy chairmen bore the wiooden Steeds 
Pragnant with iCimeks, impatient to be freed ; 
Those bully Greeks, Who, as Uw moderns do, 
luateadof paying cluiirmen, run them through. 

‘ t ' I , j of'j/i. 

Chaise. n,s. [chaise, Fr.j A .carriage of| 
pkafiwre 4»wfl by one hor#?, . 

Instead of tne chariot he might have said the 
chaise of goverhrtieht ; fbr a chaise is drivim by the 
person tliat stts id It. Addison. 

CHALCO^GRAPkER. It. S, 0^*1 

braa^ and to write ,or en 
grave.] An engraver in brass. 

CHAL0G'nRiPHY.n.«.[>JWXa6y^«^ii».] En- 
graving in brass. 

Cha'lder. 


Cha'LDROiN. 

Cha'uhron, 


1 n.s. 
> aur 
U j iwfl 


A dry English mea- 
sure tbi: cpals, consist 
kig of thirty-six busliels 
heaped up, according to the sealed 
bushel keps at Guildhall, Loudon, llic 
chaldron should weigh two thousand 
pounds. Chijimhers, 

Ch a'lic^. n. s. [calic. Sax. calicc, Fr. calix, 
I>at] 

1 . A cup ; a l^owl. 

Whon in your motion you are hot. 

And, that he Calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d 
him 

A chalice Air the nonce. Shukesp. 

2. U is generally used for a cup used in 
acts of worship. 

All the chill cli at that time did not think cni- 
hleiuatical figures unlawful oriiiuueiits of cups or 
chalices. btillingdret 

CuA'LiCED. tfcp. [from calix, Lai. the cup 
of a flower.] Having a cell or cup: 
applied by Shakespeare to a flower, but 
now obsolete. 

Hark, balk ! the lark at henv’n’s gate sings, 

And J’harbus ’gins arise, 

His Nteeds lo water at these springs. 

On r/m/ic’d flowers that lies. Shaheip 

CHALK. n,s. [ce ale, cealepran, Saxon; 
calrfe, Welsh.] 

CAfi/kisa whitefossilc, usually reckoiiCMl a stone, 
but by some reckoned among the boles, h isummI 
in medicine as an absorbent, and is cclelira'ed for 
curing the heartburn. Chawlnts 

lie luakelh all the stones of tlie altar as chalk 
stones, that are beaten in sunder. Uaiah 

Chalk IS of two sorts ; the hard, dry, stioiiL' 
chalk, which is best for lime ; and a soft, unctiiout 
chalk, which is best for lands, because it easilv 
dissolves with rain and frost. ^ Mortiaur 

With chalk i first describe a circle h<*re. 

Where these ethereal spirits must appear. Dryd. 

To Chalk. v*u. [from the noun.] 

U I'o rub with chalk. 

The beastly rabble then came down 
From all the garrets in tlie town, 

And stalls and shopboanls in vast .swarms, 

With new chalk'd bills and rusty arms. Hudihras. 

2. To manure with chalk* 

I^nd that is chalked, if it is not well dunged, 
will receive but little benefit from a second 
chalking Mmtimer. 
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3. To mark or tntds oat ai ]ir!lih chaBc, 
Being not propt by ancestry, whose grace 
Clwlfci iuccessoun tneir way/ Skdkstp* 

His own mind chalked out to him the justfriw- 
portiuns and measures of behaviour to his fellow* 
creatures. SmOh, 

With these helps I might at lekst have chalked 
put a way for others, lo amend ifty erroun la a 
like desipL Dryden, 

'The time falls wlflun the compass here chalked 
out by nature, very punctually. 

Woodward's Natural History, 

Chalk-cutter. n,s, [from chalk and 
cut,] A man that digs chalk. 

lSliells,by the seLnen called chalk eggs, are dug 
up coumiorily in the chalh-pits, where the chalk- 
cutters di ive a gr^at, trade with tlic^u. Woodward, 

Chalk pit* n, <« [from chalk and pit,] 
A pit in which chalk ia dug. See 
Chalk-cutter. 

Cha'lky. adj, [from chalk,] , 

1. Consijjting of chalk; white with chalk. 

As far as I could ken the chalky clifls» 

hen from thy shore the tempest beat us back, 

I stood upon tlic hatches in the storm. Shdkesp, 
That bellowing beats on Dover's chalky cliff, 

Rowe, 

2. Impregnated with chalk. 

Chalky water towards the lop of earth Is too 
fietting. Bacon, 

To CHALLENGE, [chahnger, Fr.] 
L To call another to answer for an oftiice 
by combat 

'J he ]»rincc of Wales stept forth before the king, 
And, lu'ulww, challeng'd you to single fight. &hak. 
2. To call to a contest. 

Thus form’d for ipetd, he challenges ihc wind. 
And Iciivts the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd, 
1 challenge any man to make any pretence to 
power l>y riglit of Aitlieihood, either intelligible or 
jiossible. Locke, 

'To accuse. 

Many of them be sucli loseh and scntterlhigs, 
as that'llu'y e.innot easily hy any sheiifl'be gotten, 
wlun they arc challcngul foi any such fact. 

Spenser on Ireland, 
Wire tlic grac’d iierson of our iiaiuplu present. 
Whom 1 may lathcr chalUnge for unkindncss. 

Shakesp, 

4. [In latv.] To object to the impartiality 
of any one. [.See the noun.] 

Though only twelve are sworn, yet twenty- 
four are to he ietmn^^d, to supply tlie defects or 
want if .ip[Haiaiice of those that arc challenged 
oil', or iiuikc ill fault. Hale. 

To claim due. 

'J hat dniiie order, whereby the pre-eminence 
of ( hufc>>t ai ( eptulloTi is by the best things wor- 
thily chitHingid. Iloahcr, 

VVhicIi «;1 \ou, shall we say, doth love us most? 
That we our largest bounty luny extend 
Wliere nature doth with mcih challt ngc. Shakesp, 
And so inutli dut ^ as iny mother shew’d 
To you, pH terriiig you before ht r father; 

So imicli I challnig* , lliat 1 may (irofess 

J)ue to the "Mooi, iny lord. Shake^. 

Had you not him t licit f.itliei, these white flakes 
Did chalk ngc pity of tlieiii. Shakesp. 

Si) when a t\ger sucks the bullock’s blood, 

A famish'd lioii, issuing from the wood. 

Hoars louilly tieice, ami challenges the food. Dry. 

Hast thou ^ctdtttwn o'er young Juba ? 

That still would recoiiimend trice more to Ctpsar, 
And c/m/// //«■« better terms. Addison. 

6, To call any one to the performance of 
conditions. 

I will now challenge yau of your promise, to giv* 
me certain rules as to the principles of blazonry. 

Fcacham m Drawing, 

ChaTlenoe. n.s, [from the verb.] 
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1 , A summons to csombat. 

I never in my life 

Dkl hew a chaf tenge urg’d more modestly. Shak, 

2. A demand of something as due. 

Taking for bis voungUngs cark, 
l«est greedy eyes t<i tnem might challenge 
Busy with okcr did tlieir slioulders mark. iSu/ney. 

There must be no challenge of sujjeriority, or 
discountenancing of freedom. ColUer FrienMip* 

8. [In law.] An exception taken either 
against persons or things ; persons, as in 
assixe to the jurours, or any one or more 
of them, by the prisoner at the bar. 
Challenge made to the jurours, is either 
made to the array, or to the polls : chal- 
lenge made to Uie array, is when the 
whole number is excepted against, as 
partially rmpannelled ; challenge to or 
by the poll, is when some one or more 
are excepted against, as not indiffei ent : 
challenge to the jurours is divided into 
challenge principal, and challenge for 
cause : challenge principal is that which 
the law allows without cause alleged, or 
farther examination; as a prisoner at the 
bar, arraigned upon felony, may per- 
emptorily challenge to tlie number of 
twenty, one after another, of the jury 
empannelled upon him, alleging no 
cause. Cowell, 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge ^ 

You shall not be my judge. lihakesp. 

Cha'llenger. n. s. [from challenge,] 

1. One that defies or summons another 
to combat. 

Young man, have you challenged Charlei the 
wrestler ?— 

No, fair princess ; he is the general challenger. 

•yiakap. 

Death was denounc’d , 

He took the summons, void of fear, 

And unconcernedly cast his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griesly chalUngcr. Dry, 

2. One that claims superiority. 

Whose worth 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 

For her perfections. Shakeip. 

3. A claimant; one that requires some- 
tiling as of right. 

Karncst challengers there arc of trial, by some 
publick disputation. hooker. 

Chaly'beate. adj, [fr^/m chalj/bs, Lat. 
steel] Impregnated with iron or steel ; 
having the qualities of steel 

Tlk* diet ought to strengthen the solids, allow- 
ing .spices and wine, ancT the use of chalxfheate 
waters. Arbuthnot on Diet 

CHA'MADE, w. s, [French.] The beat of 
the drum whicli declare.^ a surrender. 

Several French battalions made a shew of re- 
sistance; hut uj>on our preparing to lill up a litlle 
fossf*, ill order to attack them, they heat the eha- 
made, and .sent us charte blanche. .,ddison. 

CHAMBRR. If. s, [chambre, Fr. camera^ 
Lat. siatnbr, Welsh.] 

1. An apartment in a house; generally 
used for those appropriated to lodging. 

Bid them come forth, and liear me. 

Or at their chamber door I’ll heat the drum, 

Till it cry, sleep to deatli. Skakesp, 

When we. have mark’d with blood those sleenv 
two, * ^ 

Of his own chamber. Shaketp, 

A natural rave in a rock may have something 
not much unlike to parlours otchambm, Bentl^. 

2. Any retired room. I 
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Tlie dark caves of death, and chamben of the 
jgave. Prior. 

3. An 3 r cavity or hollow. 

Petit has, from a examination of the figure of 
the ev^, argued against the yossibUity of a film’s 
existence in the postcriour ehamber, Shmp, 

4. A court of ju^ce. 

In the Imperial chamber this vulgar answer is 
not admitted, viz. I do not believe; it, as the matter 
is propounded and alleged. AyUfe'a Parergon, 

5. The lower part of a gun where the 
charge is lodged. 

0, A species of great gun. 

Names given Kem, as cannons, demi-cannons, 
chambertf arquebusc, musket, 

Canuien^s Bemains, 
7. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a mine. 

To Cua'mber. V, n, [from the noun.] 

1. be wanton; to intrigue. 

Let US w.ilk honestly an in the day, not in riot- 
ing and drunkenness, iiut in chamb^ing and wan- 
tonness. ' Romans. 

*2. 'Fo reside as in the chamber. 

The best blood chandjtFd in bis bosom. Shah. 

Cha'mberer. It. 8, [from chamber.] A 
man of intrigue. 

^ I have not those soft parts of conversation. 

That chamberers have. Shakesp. 

Cha'mberfellow. n.«. [from r/mm6efr 
and fellow.,] One that Hes in the same 
chamber. 

It is my fortune to have a ehambetfelbw, witli 
whom I agree very well in many sentiments. 

Spectator. 

Cha'mberlain. n.s, [from ckamoer.] 

1 . Lord great chamberlain of England is 

the sixth officer of the crown ; a cotisi- 
derable part of his function is at a coro 
nation ; to him belongs the provision of 
every thing in the house of lords ; he dis- 
poses of tlie sword of state ; under him 
are the gentleman usher of the black rod, 
yeomen ushers, and door-keepers. To 
this office the duke of Ancaster makes an 
hereditary claim. Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the household has 

the oversight of all ofiicers belonging to 
the king's chambers, except the precinct 
of the bedchamber. Chambers. 

Humbly complaining to her deity. 

Cot my lord chamherbuu his liberty. Shakes}) 
He was made lord steward, that the statf of 
chamheilam might be put into the hands of his 
brother. Ciarandon. 

A patriot is a fool in every age, 

W'hoiii nil lord chamherlaim'alhvf the stage. Poue. 

3. A servant who has the care of tlie 
chambers. 

'fliink’st thou 

That tlie bleak air, thy boisterous chaml)trbnn. 
Will put Ihy shirt on warm^ Shakt s;> 

When Duncan is asleeji, his two chamherlnnis 
We will with wine and wassel convince. ShuKi'^p. 
He serv’d at first il'.milia’s chamhtrUiin. 

Drifdtns Vahles. 

4. A receiver of rents and revenues ; as, 
chamberlain of the excliequer, of Chos- ; 
ter, of the city of London. Chamlpers, \ 

Cha'.mberlainship. n.s, [fromrAaiw-j 
herlain,] The office of a chamberlain. | 
Cha'mbermaid. n.s. [from f/ttfiwftcr and 
maid.] A maid whose business is to 
dress a lady, and wait in her chamber. 

Men will not hiss, ! 

I’hc chambermaid was named Ciss. Ben Jansen. 
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I ^ Some coarse country wench, almost decay i., 

I Trudges to town, and first iarw chambermaid. Pope. 

^ Wheii he doubted whetlier a word were intel- 
lieibte or no, he used to consult one of his lady's 
chambermaids. $wi^. 

^ If these nurses ever presume to entertain the 
ffirls with the common follies (iractlsed by cAom- 
oermaids among us, they arc publickiy whipped. 

Snyt. 

To Ch'AMBLET. tJ. a. [from camelot. See 
Camelot.] To vary; to variegate. 

Some have the veins more varied and cham- 
hleicd; as oak, wlicieof wninstot is made. 

Bacon s Natural Ifistory. 

Cha'mbrel of a horse. The joint or 
bendit)g of upper part of the hinder 
leg. Farrier^s Diet- 

ChameTeon. n.s. [x»fA»ihw>.] 

The chamcleftn has four feet, and on each foot 
llnoe claws. Its tail is long ; with tliis, as well as 
with its leel, it fastens itself to the branches of 
trees. Its tail is Ihit, its nose long, ending in an 
obtuse pojiit ; its back is sharp, its skin phiited, 
and jagged like a saw from the neck to the list 
joint of the tail, tnul iqKiu its head it has .suinc" 
thing like a comb; like a lish, it has no iieek. 
Some have asserted, that illives only upon air ;but 
it has been observed to feed on flies, catched with 
its tongue, which is about teu inches long, and 
tlircHj thick ; niiide of white flesh, round, but flat 
at the tnid ; or hollow and onen, resnnbllng an 
elephant’s trunk. It also snniiks, imd glows 
longer. Thisuniimil is said to assume the colour 
of Uiosc* things to which it is applied; but our 
modern ohserver.s assure us, tliat its natural co- 
lour, when at rest and in the shade, is a bluish 
prey ; though some are yellow, and others green, 
nut bothut a smaller kfuci. When it is exposed 
to the sun, the grey changes into a daikcr grey, 
inclining to a dun etdour; and its parts, whicii 
have least of the light upon them, are chuiiged 
into spots of cliircreni colours. The grain ot its 
skin, when the light doth not shine U)>on it, is like 
cloth mivcd with i)juii> colours. Sometimes, w'hcn 
it is huudled, it seeut\ speckled with dark spots, 
incliniiu; to green. If it be nut upon a black hat, 
it up|>eurs to be of a violet colour : and sometunes, 
if it 1 le wrapped up in linen, it is white; but it 
changes colour only in some part.s of the body. 

Cttlmet. 

A chameleon is a creature about the bigness of 
an ordinary li/.ard ; his head uni)ropoTtionably 
big, and his e>es great; lie moveUi his head with- 
out wnlhing ot ins neck, which is inflevible, as » 
hog doth ; his hack crooked, In*, skin spotted with 
litlle tuiiionrs, less eminent nemer the belly ; his 
tail slender and hmg , on each loot he liath five 
fingers, three on the mitside, and two on the in- 
side; his tongue of a marvellous length in respect 
of his body, and hollow at the end, which lie will 
launch out to prey upon flies ; of colour green, 
and of H dusky yellow, brighier and whiter to- 
wards the belly ;*yct spotted with blue, white, 
an<l red. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

I cMti add colours ev’n to tlie c/iame/mi ; 

Cliange shujies with Bioteus, fi/r advantage. iSAak. 

One part devours the other, and leaves not »o 
much IS a luoiitlifiii of that popular air, which the 
r/iriw( /toui g.'sp idler. Decay of Ptety, 

'[ he tliiii chaiinUon, fed with air, receives 
Ihe e )i)ui «)f the ihing to which heclcaves. Dryd, 

As llie ehamtUon, wliich is known 
To have ju> e«>lv.urs of his owni, 

Ibii bonows from bis neighbour’s hue 

Ills w bite or black, his green or blue. Prior. 

To Cha'mfer. v.a. [chamkrer, Fr.] To 
cliannel ; to make furrows or gutters 
upon a column. 

Chamfer. \n.$, [from TaaAw/fr.] 
Cha'mfrrt. j a small fuitw or gut- 
ter on a column. 

Cha'mlet. W.S. [Sec Camelot.] Stuff 
made originally of camel's hair. 

To make a chamlet, draw five lines, waved oyer* 
thwart, if your diapering consist of a doi^le line. 

^eacham on Drawings 
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^HA MOis. ft. «. [cAamottf, Fr,] An animal 
of goat kind» whose skin is made into 
soft leatlier, called among us shammy. 
These are the beasts M^hich ^ou shall cat ; the 
OK, the sheep, and wild ox, and the c^mois. 

Deuteronomy. 

Cha'momilb. n. s. An 

odoriferous plant. 

Cool violets, and orpine crowing still, 
Emhathcd balm, and cheerful caliugalc. 

Fresh costmary, and breathlul chamomile ^ 

Dull poppy, and drink quick’ning scluale. 

openser. 

For though the chamomile, the more it is trodden 
on the faster it grows; 3 et youth, tlic more it is 
wasted, tlic sooner it wears. Shakesp. 

Posset drink with chamomile flowers. 

Fbyer m the Humours, 

To Champ. v,a, [champayer, Fr.] 

1. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. 

Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but 
in smoke, and Dctei is but champed in the mouth 
with a little lime. Bacon. 

The fiend reply’d not, overcome with race ; 

But, like a proud steed reign’d, went haiignty on, 
Champing his iron curb. Milton's Par. Lost. 

At his command 

The steeds caparison’d with purple stand, 

And champ betwixt their teeth tlie foaming gold. 

Drydcn. 

2. To devour, with violent action of tlie 
teeth. 

A tobacco pipe happened to lircak in my mouth, 
and the pieces loft such a delicious roughness on 
iny tongue, that 1 champed up the lemaining part 

Spectator. 

To Champ, r. m. To perform frequently 
the action of biting. 

Muttering and champing, ns^ though his cud 
had trouh/ed htm, he gave occasion to iMusi<loris, 
to Como near him. Sudnuf. 

Tho} began to repent of that they had doiit , 
and iKfull> to champ upon the hit they liad taken 
int<i their mouths. Jlihikir 

Ills |4U s fiid not answer equally to one anotlier , 
hut, l»> his fii’qm.nt niution .iiid r/iawpmg with 
them, It was evident thev weie ncithei liivate<l 
nor frac t tired. llmnnoi. 

Cha'mpaioS. n.s, [cawip/gwc, Fr.] A 
flat open country. 

In the abuses of the customs, niescenis, you 
have a fair champaign laid «)p( 11 to you, in which 
you may at laige slietch out >our ilisrourse. 

Sprui,ii'» SlaiL of IrtlaiaL 
Of all these hounds, 

With shadow V forcstsand with chain puign^ricUW 
\Vc make iliee ftol V. Shakeyi. 

If (wo hordtiing princes have (lair ltri)toi> 
meeting on an </pen champaign, the mote mighty 
will continioiiiN s(ek oeea-.i Jii to extend Ins liiniTs 
unto the furtfu i bolder thereof. UaUig/t 

Sir John Aorris maintained a retreat withitnt 
disonay, b\ tin space of ^onle miles, p irt of the 
way champaign, unto the city of (iaunl, with U ss 
luiiii of nil 1 tlnm the enemy. Bacon. 

1 rein Ills sitle two rivirs flow’d, 

Th’ one winding, tli’ other slraiglil, and left be- 
tween 

Fair champaign, with less rivers interven’d. Milt. 

Ciia'mpkrtous. fi.s. [from charoperly. 

In law.] Such as move suit^, or cause 
them to be' moved, either by their awn 
or others procurement, and pursue, at 
their proj)er costs, to have part of the 
land iti contest, or part of the gains. 

Cowell. 

Cha'mpeRTY. n, s. [chftmpart, Fr. In 
law ] A maintenance of any man in 
his suit, while depending, upon condi- 
tion to have part of the thing when it 
is recovered. Cowell, 
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Champi'onon. II.C Fr.] 

A kind of mushroom. 

He viler friendi with doubtful mnehroomi 
tremU, 

Secure for you, hlmielf ehampIgnMS eats. Dryd. 

It has tlie resemblance of aioree champignon be- 
fore it is opened, branciung out mto a iai^e round 
^a«b. WWiwird. 

CH A'MPION. na. [champion, Fr. campio, 
low Lat.] 

1. A man who undeitakes a cause in 
single combat. 

In many armies, the matter should be tried by 
duel between two champions. Bacoii, 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions 
fierce. 

Strive here for niastVy, and to battle bring 
Their cm bry on atoms. Milton's rar. Lost. 

O light of 'lYujans, and support of Troy, 

Thy father's champion, and tliy country ’s'joy ! 

Di yden. 

^ At length the adverse admirals appear, 

The two bold champions of each country's right. 

J^den. 

1. A hero; a stout warriour; one bold in 
contest. 

A stouter champion never handled sword. Shah. 
This makes you incapable of conviction; and 
they applaud themselves as zealous champions for 
truth, when indeed they are contending for er- 
rour. Lockc. 

In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no less 
for him that trietli the combat in Jiis own case, 
than for him that flghicth in the cast* of another. 

Cowell. 

To Cha'mpion. v,a, [from the noun.] 
To challenge to the combat. 

'fhe seed of Baiiquo kings! 

Rather than so, come. Fate, int»» the list, 

And champion me to th* utterance. Skakesp. 

CHANCE, n s, [r/u/nreFr.] 

1. Fortune; the cause of fortuitous events. 

As th*ui thought accident is guilty 
Of wliHt we wildiv <lo, so we piofess 
Ourselves to be tfie slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wiuti that blows. .Sluik'^.sp 

'I he only man, of all that chanct could bring 
lo meet liiy arms, was worth the ton |uering. 

Drodin. 

Chance is hut n mere name, and really nothing 
in itstlf, a conception of our ii.imlN, and only a 
conipenfiious way of speakiiig, vv hen by w e would 
evpress, that siich elVccts as aie comuK'iily at- 
tributed to chance, weie virily prodiued hy’theii 
true and pn», ei causes, but without their design 
to produce (hem. BeiitUif 

2. Fortune; the act of fortune; what for- 
tune may bring: applied to persons. 

'riu’se iliiiigs are rommonly not observed, but 
left to take tiicir cAcmcc. Bacons l.ftsavs. 

3. Accident; casual occurrence; fortu- 
itous event. 

'J'o .say u tiling is a chance or casualty, as it re- 
lates to second causes, is not profaueness, but a 
gre.it truth , as signifyingno nioic, than that llu re 
aie some events besides the know ledge and power 
of second agents. South, 

Tlie beauty I beheld has struck me deatl ; 
Unknowingly she strikes, and kills by chance; 
IVison Is in her eyes, and death in cv’ry glance 

Dryden. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance direction, which thou canst nut see. 

Pope. 

4. Event ; success ; luck: applied to things. 

Now we'll together, and tlic Aance of goodness 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Shakesp. 

5. Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 

You were us*d 

To say extremity was the trier of spirits. 

That common enancet common men could hear. 

%aketp. 
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0 . Pcwsibilily of any oocumnoe. 

A chance, but chance may lead, where 1 may 
meet 

Some wand’ring spirit of heav*ii, by fountmii tide. 
Or in thick shade retir'd. Mikms Parodist Lest, 
Then your ladyship might have a chance to 
cape tills address. 

Chance, [It is seldom used but in 
composition.] Ha^qimiing by chance. 
Now should they part, malicious tongues would 
wiy» 

They met like chance companions on the way. 

Drydsn, 

1 would not take Die gift, 

Which like a toy dropt from the hands of 
fortune, 

Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden, 

To Chance, v, n, [from the noun.] To 
happen ; to fall out ; to fortune. 

Ihink what a chance thou chancest on, but 
tliink ;— 

Thou Iiast thy mistress still ^ Shakesp, 

How chance tliou art not with the prince th j 
brother.^ Shakesp, 

Ay, Casca, tell us wliat hath chanced to-day, 
Tliat Cecsar looks so sad. ^ Shakesp. 

He chanced upon di vci s of the Turks victuallers, 
whom tie easily took. KiwUes's History d the Turks, 
I chose the safer sea, and chanc'd to find 
A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. 

Pope's Odyssey, 

Cha'nceful. adj. [chance and /«//.] Ha- 
zardous. Out of use. 

Myself would offer you t* accompany 
In this advent’rous chanc^'uX jeopardy. Spenser, 

Chance-medley, n. s, [from chance and 
medley.'] In law. 

’fhe casual slaughter of a man, not altogether 
williout the fault of the slayer, when ignorance 
or negligence joined with the chance; as if a 
man loj) trees by an highway-side, by which many 
usually travel, and cast down a bough, not giviriff 
warning to lake heeil tliereof, by wliich bough 
one passing by is slain : in this case he ofl'enns, 
because he gave no warning, that the party might 
have taken need to himself CowelL 

If siu h an one should have the ill hap, at any 
time, to vtrike a man dead with a smart saying, it 
ought, in all leason and conscience, to be jiiciged 
hnt n chance-mcdli'if. South. 

Chan TEA DLE. adJ. [from chance.] Ac- 
cidental. 

The trial thereof was cut off by the chanceabk 
Coming thither of the king of Iberia. Sidney, 

CHA'NCEL. n. s, [from cancelli, Lat lat- 
tices, Mitli which the chanct I was in- 
closed.] The eastern part of the churcli, 
in which altar is placed. 

Whether it be allowable or no, that (he minister 
should sav service in the choacH. Hooker. 

'I he chhiicel of this chuieli is vaulted with a 
single stone of four feet in llnckness, and an hun- 
dred and lourleen in ciicumferaiice. 

on Jtah, 

Cha'ncellor. n.s, [cancillarius, l-,at 
chanvvllicr, Fr, from cancvllare Ultras^ 
vtl scriptum lima per medium duetd 
damnare ; and seemeth of itself likewise , 
to be derived a ran cell is, which signify 
all one with xiyuXi a lattice ; that is, 
a thing made of wood or iron bars, laid 
crossways one over another, so that a man 
may see through them in and out# It 
may be thought that judgment seats 
were compass d in with bars, to defend 
the judges and other officers from the 
press of the multitude, and yet not to 
hinder any man's view. 

Qutesitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 
Primus soUiciti mente petendus erit„ 

28 B 
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Hk kga runceUatiniquat 

Etmakkiapii jrfinekit aiptafaeit. 

VersM of Nigtl dt H^tfelav to 
the bisfat^ of Ely, dbanceUor 
to Richsra 1.] 

1. Tbe highMt ju^ffe of the law> 

Cancelimiu4 Uie nrst signified the registers or ^ 
actuaries in court ; grapharios, sdl ^uiconscriltendia 
et eicipiendisjudicum actin dant hperarn. But tin's 
name is greatly advanced^ and, not only in other 
kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in causes of property ; for thelc/i««- 
eel^r hath power to moderate and lemj)er the 
written law, and subjecteth himsetf only to the 
law of nature and conscience. C&well. 

Turn out, you rogue ! how like a beast yqu lie ! 
Oo, buckle to the law. Is this an hour 
To stvetch your limbs f yroo’ll ne'er be chanceUar. 

Dryden,jun. 

Aristides was a person jof the Strictest jijstice, 
and best ac^uain^d with tbe laws, as well as 
fiorms, of their government ; so that he was, in a 
manner, chancellor of Athens. Su ift, 

2. Chancellor in the Ecclesiastical Court. 

A bishop’s lawyer; a man train^ up 
in the civil and canon law« to direct the 
bishops in matters of judgin«it, relating 
as well to criminal as to civil affairs in 
the church* Ayl^e*s Parergon. 

3. Chancellor 0 f a Cathedral, A dignitary 
whose office it is to superintend the re< 
gular exercise of devotion. 

4 . Chancellor of the Exchequer. An officer 
who sits in that court, and in the exche- 
quer chamber. He has power with others 
to compound for forfeitures on penal sta- 
tutes, bonds and recognizances entered 
into by die king. He has great authority 
in managing the royal revenue, and in 
matters of first fruits. The court of equity 
is in the exchequer chamber, and is held 
before the lord treasurer, chancellor, 
and barons, as that of common law before 
the barons only. Cowell. Chambers. 

5. Chancellor of an University, The prin- 
cipal magistrate who at Oxford holds 
his office during life, but at Cambridge 
he may be elected every three years. 

6 . Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, 

and other military orders, is an officer 
who seals the commissions and mandates 
of tlie chapter and assembly of the 
knights, keeps the register of their deli- 
berations, and delivers their acts under 
the seal of the order. Chambers. 

Cha'ncellorship, n. s. The office of 
chancellor. 

The Sunday after More gave up his chancelUrr- 
jhip of England, he came himsetf to his wife’s 
pow, and used the usual words of his gentleman- 
uaher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 

Cha'ncery, It. a. [from chancellor; pro- 
bably chancellery, then shortened.] The 
court of equity and conscience, moderat- 
ing the rigour of other courts, that are 
tied to the letter of the law; whereof 
the lord cliancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the 
great seal. Cowell. 

The contumacy and contempt of the party must 
be f iguified in tlie court oi chancerVfhs th^e bishop’s 
letters under the seal episcopal. Mine's Parergm. 

CHANCRE, n. s, [chancre, Fr^ An ulcer 

' luually arising from venereal maladies. 
VoL. I. 


is poi 

have relapsed with a chancre. 

CHA'NCROus,/i«h\ [from rAencre.] Having 
the qualities of a chancre ulcerouip. 

You may think I Sm tdo stAei hi giving so 
many internals in tlie cure of so small an nicer as 
R chancre, or rather a {‘hancrouB callus. Wisman, 

Chande'lier, If. 8. [chandelier, FrJ A 
branch for cvtndles. 

Cha'ndlkr, n. s. [chandelier, Fr.]| An 
a>tisan ivhose trade it is to make can- 
dles, or a person who sells tln^m. ; 

I’be sack that thou hast drunken me, would 
have bought me lights as good cheap at the dearest 
chandlers in Europe Skohr^. 

But whether black or lighter dyes are wdrn. 

The chandler's basket on his shoulder born,^ 

With tallow spots thy coat Gay 

CHA NFRJN, n.s. [Old French.] The 
forepart of the head of a horse, which 
e^ttends from under the ears, aloi^ the 
interval between the eyebrows, down to 
his nose. Farrier" s Diet. 

To CHANGE, v. a, [changer, Fr. cambia, 
Lat.] 

1 . To put one thing in the place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own estate, had 
need chooi!« well whom he eiiiployeth, and change 
tliem often ; for new are more timorous, and less 
subtile. ^ Bacons Essays. 

2. To quit any thing for the sake of ano- 
ther : with for before the thing taken 
or received. 

Persons grown up in the belief of any rclieior^j 
cannot change that ^or another, without applying' 
theii understanding duly tocousidcr and compare’ 
both. ^ South. 

I'he French and wc still change; but hercs the 
curse, 

They change far better, and we change jor worse. 

Dryden. 

3. To give and take reciprocally : with the 
particle with before the person to whom 
we give, and from whom we take. 

To secure thy content, look upon those thou- 
sands, with whom thou wouldst not, for any inte- 
rest, change thy fortune and condition. 

Taylor's Hule rf Living Holy. 

4. To alter ; to make oilier than it was. 

ITiou shall not sec me blush. 

Nor change my countenance for this arrest : 

A heart unspotted is not easily daunted. Shakesp. 

Whatsoever is brought upon thee, take chcar- 
fuliy , and be patient when thou art changed to a 
low‘ estate. Ecclus. 

For the elements were changed in themselves by 
a kind of harmony ; like as in a psaltery notes 
change the name of the tune, and yet are always 
sounds. JVisdohi, 

5. To mend the disposition or mind. 

I \\ould she were in heaven, so she could 
Intreat some power to change this currish Jew. 

Shakesp. 

6. To discount a larger piece of money 
into several smaller. 

A shopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, 
or a moidorc, when a customer comes for a crown s 
worth of goods. Sw{ft. 

7. To change a horse, or to change hand, is 
to turn or bef^the horse’s head from one 
hand to the c^er, from the left to the 
light, or from the right to the left. 

Farrier*s Diet* 

To Change, v.n. 

1 . To undergo change ; to suffer alterar j 
tion ; as, his fortune may soon chan^ei 
though he is now so secure. 

One Julia, that bis changing thought forgot. 
Would better fit his chamber. Snake^. 


To change, as the moon | lo begin sh 
' flew moiMly revtdiftibn. 

1 am wotqf,of^&is moou'^ would he would 
change^ Shakesp.^ 

Change, it. a. [from the verb,] 

1. An alteration of the state of any thing. 

Since I'saw you last. 

There is a chatsgs u^n you, Shahetp. 

2. A succession of one thing in the place of 
another. 

0 wondVous Changes of a fatal scene. 

Still varying to the last 1 ^ Dryden. 

Notlung can cure this part of ill-brecdiiig, but 
change and variety of company, and that of pt r- 
sons above us. UKke. 

Empires by various turns shall rise and set ; 
While thy abandon’d tribes shall only know 
A dilTnint master and a change of time. Pi tor. 

Hear how Timotheus’ various lays surpTUo, 

And bid aitevnate passions fall and rise ! 

W bile, at each change, the son of Ubyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts willi love. 

P(^e. 

3. The time of the moon in which it begins 
a new monthly revolution. 

Tak^ seeds or roots, and set some of them im- 
mediately after tlic change, and others of the same 
kind immediately after flic full. Ikicon’i Nat, litsS, 

4. Novelty ; a state different from the former. 

The hearts 

Of all his people shall revolt from him. 

And kiss the lips of unacquainted change. Shakesp, 
Our fathcis did, for change, to France repair ; 
And they , for c/iongr, will try our English ait.Dryd. 

5. [In ringing.] An alteration ot the order 
in which a set of bells is sounded. 

Four boils admit twenty-four changes in ringing, 
and five bells one hundred and twenty. 

Holder's Klements of Speech. 

^ Easy it may be to contrive new postures, and 
ring oilier changes upon the same bells. A orris. 
C. That which makes a variety; that which, 
may be used for another of the same kind. 

1 will now put forth a riddle unto you ; if you 

can lind it out, then I will give you thirty sheets, 
and thirty change of garments. Judges., 

7. Small money, which may be given tor 
larger pieces. 

Wood boys up our old halffience, and from 
thence the present want of change arises ; but 
supposing not one farthing of change in tho' 
nation, iive-and-twenty Uiousand pounds would 
be sutheieut. Sivlfi. 

8. Change for exchange; a place where 
persons meet to traffi^ and transact 
mercantile affairs. 

I'he bar, the bench, the c^nge, the schools and 
pulpits, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagia- 
ries. L'JEstrange. 

Cha’ngeable, adj, [from change,] 

1 . Subject to change ; fickle ; inconstant 

A steady mind will admit steady raethods and 
counsels ; there is no measure to be taken of a 
changealfle humour. * L'Estrange. 

As I am a man, I must be changeable; and 
sometimes the (pavest of us all are so, even upon 
ridiculous accidents. Ihyden, 

2. Possible to be changed* 

The fibrous or vascular parts of vegetables seem 
scarce changeable in the alimentary duct.Ar6tttAnot 

3. Having the quality of exhibiting differ- 
ent appeal*ance8. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta ; for thy mind is a veiy oni4* Shakap. 
Cha’ngeableness^ n*9. [mm change- 
abk^] 

1. inconstancy; fiekkness. 

At leng^ he betrothed himself to one worthy 
to be likea, if any worthiness might excuse la 
utiwordiY i ehengeaUtnen, Sidney 

There IS no temper of mind more unmanly tluu. 
that changeabl^iess, with which we are toe. 
j branded bv rw* vieighbours. Addison, 

Pp 
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C. Susceptibility of change. 

If how Jong they arc to continue in force, be no 
where expressed, then liavc we no ligJit to direct 
our judgment concerning the changeableness or iiii- 
inutability of them, but considering the nature 
and quality of such laws. Hooker. 

Cha'ngkably, adv. [from changeabiv,] 
Inconstantly. 

Changeful, atfj. [from chans^c and /}///.] 
Full of change ; inconstant ; uncertain ; | 
mutable ; subject to variation ; fickle. 

Unsound plots and chmgifnl orders, are daily 
devised for her good, u‘t never cdcctuully prose- 
cuted. * bpemer. 

Britain, changeful as a child at play. 

Now calls in princes, and now tin ns away. Pone. 

Changeling, n. s, [from change ; tne 
word arises from an odd superstitious 
opinion, that the fairies steal away chil- 
dren, and put others that are ugly and 
stupid in their places.] 

1. A child left or taken in the place of] 
another. 

And her base elfin breed there for tliee left : 
Such men do cluingelings call, so cImnuM by fuiiies 
theft. Spenters Tairy Queen. 

She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy stol’ii from an Indian king ; 

Slie never had so sweet a changcLnifr. Shahesp. 

An idiot ; a fool ; a natural. 

Changelings and fools of heaven, and thence situt 
out, 

Wildly we roam in discontent about. Dry den 

Would any one be a changelings because he is 
less determined by wise considerations than a wise 
man ? Locke. 

8. One apt to change ; a waverer. 

Of fickle and poor discontents, 

That gape and rim the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. Shakesp. 

'Twas not Jong 

Before from world lo world they swung ; 

As they had turn’d from side to side. 

And as they c/uinge/ingi liv’d, they died. Iludihras. 

4. Any thing changed and put in the place 
of another: in ludicrous speech. 

I folded the writ up in the form of the other. 
Subscrib’d it, gave the impression, plac’d it safely. 
The changeUng never known. Sluikcsp. 

Cha'noer, w. 8. prom cAan^c,] One 
that is employed in changing or dis- 
counting money ; money-changer. 

CH A'NNEL, n. tu [canal, Fr. canalis, Lat.] 

1 , The hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not so easy, now that things are grown into 
an habit, and have their certain course, to change 
the channel, and turn their streams another way. 

Spenser's State of’ Ireland. 
Draw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel, till the lowest stream 
Do kiss the most exalted shores of nil. Shakesp. 

So th’ injur’d sea, which from her wonted course, 
To sain some acres, avarice did force ; 

If the new banks, netiiccted once, decay. 

No longer will from her old channel ^tay. Waller. 

Had not tile said strata been dislocated, .some 
of them elevated, and others depressed, there 
would have been no cavity or chamul to give re- 
ception to tlie water of Uie sea. W<Hxlu>ard I 

The tops of mountains and hills will he con- j 
tinomlly washed down by the rains, and the chan- 
nek of rivers abraded by the streams. Bentley. 

8. Ajay cavity dravm longways. 

Compiidat, and hot desires, the lover’s hell, 

And aMdfng teon, that wore a channel where 
they lelL Drydens Fables. 

3. A atnut or narrow aea, between two 
countries ; as the Britii^ Channel, be- 
tween Britain and France ; St George’s 
Channel, between Briteinand Ireland* 

4. A gutter or fiimow of a pillar. 
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7a Cha’nneu r- a. [fVmn the noun.} To 
cut any thing in channels. 

No im>rc shall irencbiag war channel licr fieldsj 
Nor bruise her fiow’reti with the armed hoofs 
or iiostil'* [xiccs. Shakesp, 

I'he body of this column bj^rpetually channel- 
leds like a thick plaited gown. WoittnCs Anhitecturc. 
Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, 

TloJl down the lofty nioiintiun’s channeled sides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 

Blackmore, 

To CHANT, e. a. [chanter, Fr.] 

1 . To sing. 

^V herein the cheerful birds of sundiy kind 
Do chant sweet musick. Fah'y Queen, 

2. To celebrate byr song. 

The poets chant it in the theatres, the shepherds 
in the mountains. ^ Bramhall. 

3. To sing in tlie cathedral service. 

To Chant, t\ n. To sing ; to make me- 
lody with the voice. 

I’hey chant to the sound of the viol, and invent 
to thciiiselves instruments of musick.^ Amos vi. 7, 
Ileav’n heard liis song, and hasten’d his relief 
And chang’d to snowy plumes his hoary hair, 

And wiiigM his flight lo chant aloft in air. Dryd. 

Chant, w. s. [from tlie verb] Song; 
melody. 

A pleasant grove, 

With chant of tuneful birds resounding loud. Milt 
Cha'ntrr, It, 8. [from chant,] A singer; 
a songster. 

You curious chanters of the wood. 

That w'urble forth dame Natures lays. H oaoii, 
.love’s ctherial lays, resistless fire 
Tlie chanter's soul and raptur’d song iiisiiire, 
Jiibtinct divine ! nor blame severe his choice, 
Warbiuig the Grecian woes with harp and voice. 

Pope. 

Cha'nticleer, If. 8. [from chanter and 
clair, Fr.] The name given to the cock 
from tlie clearness and loudness of his 
crow. 

And chearful chanticleer, with his note shrill, 

Had warned once, that Fhoebus’ fiery car 
In haste was climbing up the eastern hill. Speiucr. 
Hark, harlc, 1 licar 

The strain of slrulling chanticleer Shakesp. 

Stay, the chearful chanticleer 
Tells you that the time is near. Ben Jfmson. 

These verses were mentioned by Chaucer, in 
the descripTum of the sudden stir, and pr ' 
fear, w hen Chant'iclecr the cock was carried 


lanical 
awM^ 

by iL'vnard the fox. Camden's llcmains. 

Wilnin this homestead lived without a peer. 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. 

Drydens Fables. 

Cha’ntress, n. a. [from chant.] A wo- 
man singer. 

Sweet bird, that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
INTost musical, most melancholy ! 

Thee, chantress of the woods among, 

1 w oo to hear thy even song. Milton. 

Cha'ntry, II. 8. [from chant.] 

Chantry is a church or chapel endowed with 
lands, or other yearly revenue, for the mainte- 
nance of one or more priests, daily to sing mass 
for the souls of the aonors, and such others as 
they appoint. ^ ^ Cowell. 

Now go with me, and with this holy man, 

Into the chantry by ; 

And, underneath that consecrated roof, 

I'liglit roe the full assurance of your (oikb. Shah. 

CHAOS, n. f. [chaos, LaU x^.] 

1. The mass of matter auj^iosed to be in 
confusion before it was divided by the 
creation into its proper classes and 
elements. 

I’he whole universe would have been a con- 
fused chaos, without beeaty or order. Bentley. 

2. Confusion! irregular mixture. 

Had I followed the worst, I could not have 
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brought church afad state to such achew afdbnfis* 
tioiis, as some have done. K. C eerh s . 

Their reason fieeps, but mimick fancy wakes, 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes, 

From words end things, ill sorted, and misjoin’d ; 
The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. 

Dryden, 

3. Any thing where the parts are undis- 
tiuguished. 

Vv e shall have nothing but darkness and a chaos 
within, whatever order and light there be in 
things without us. Locke, 

Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s just or fit. 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope, 

Chao'tick, adj. [from chaos.] Ilesem- 
bling chaos ; confused. 

When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotick 
state, and the earthly particles subsided, then 
those several beds were, in all probability, repo- 
sited in the earth. Verham. 

To CHAP, v.a. [happen, Dutch, to cut. 
This word seems originally the same 
with chop; nor were they probably 
distinguished at first, otherwise than 
by accident ; but they have now a mean- 
ing something different, though refer- 
able to the same original sense.] To 
break into hiatus, or gapings. 

It weakened more and more the arch of tlie 
earlh, dr>ingit immoderately, and chfiippkigiiiti 
sunrlry places. ^ Burnet, 

Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious rolgn, 
(’rack ilic dry bill, and chap the russet plain. 

Bladmort, 

Chap. n. s. [from the verb.] A cleft; 
an aperture ; an opening ; a gaping ; a 
chink. 

What moisture the heat of the summer sucks 
out of the earth, it is rcqmicl in tlie rains of the 
next winter; and what chaps are made in it ale 
filltd nji again. Burnet's Theory. 

Chap, n. [This is not often used, ex- 
cept by anatomists, in the singular.] 
The upper or under part of abeasPs 
mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he sends a grunting sound. 
And part he churns, and part befoams the 
ground. ^ Dryden, 

The nether chap in tlie male skeleton is half an 
inch liroadcr than in the female. Grew's Museum* 
CIIAPK, n. s.[vhappe,¥T.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is 
held in its place ; as the hook of a scab- 
bard by which it sticks in the belt ; the 
|x)int by which a buckle is held to the 
back strap. 

This is Monsieur Paniiles, that had the wboln 
theory of I lie war in the knot of his scarf, and 
tile practice in the chajw of his dagger. Shakesp. 

2. A brass or silver tip or case, that 
strengthens the end of the scabbard of 
a sword. Phillipses World of Words* 

CHA'PEL, n.s. [capella , Lat.] 

a chapel is of two sorts ; either adjoining to a 
church, as u parcel of the same, which men of 
wortli build ; or else separate from the mother 
church, where the parish is wide, and is com- 
monly called a chapel of ease, because it is built 
for the case of one or more parishioners, that dwell 
too far from the church, and is served by soma 
inferiour curate, provided fur at the charge of the 
rector, or of sucii as have benefit by it, as the 
composition or custom is. CowelL 

She went in among those few trees, so cloied 
in tlie tops together, as they might seem a lUtk 
chapel. adsssy. 

Will you dispatch us here under this tree, or 
shall we go with you to your chapel 9 Shdhssp. 

Where truth erecteth her church, he helff 
errour to rear up a chapel hard by. 

A cAiipri will 1 build with large eBdowMniLM|^ 
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A free eht^l is such as is founded by the king 
of England, Aylijfc'i Parer^n. 

Cha'peless, adj. [from chape,] Wanting 
a chape. 

An old rusty sword, with a broken hilt, and 
chapeleu, witli two broken point<«. Shakv^p, 

Chape'llany, II. 5. [from chapel-] 

A chapellanp is usually s.iid to l>e that wliich 
does not subsist of itself, hut is built and founded 
within some other churcli, and is dependent 
thereon. AtfUfle'i Parergtm. 

Chapelry, n, 8, [from chapel.] The ju- 
risdiction or bounds of a cnnpel. 

CHAPERON, «• [French.] A kind 
of hood or cap worn by the knights of 
the garter in their habits. 

1 will omit the honourable habiliments, as 
robes of state, parliament robes, cliapcriynt, and 
caps of state. Camden 

Cha'pfaln, aey. [from chap and fain.] 
Having the mouth shrunk. 

^ A chapfain beaver loosely hanging by 
The cloven helm. Dryden. 

Cha'piter, n. 8. [chapileau, Fr.] The 
upper part or capital of a pillar. 

He oviilaid their chapiters and their fillets with 
gold. KiOilns. 

Chaplain, n. s. [capellanvs, Lat.] 

1. He that performs divine service in a 
chapel, and attends the king or other per- 
son, for the instruction of him and his 
family, to read prayers, and preacli. 

Cowell, 


Wishing me to permit 

John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 

To hear from him a matter of some moment. Shah. 

Chaplain, away ! thy priesthood saves tliy hie. 

bhakchp. 

2. One that officiates in domestick worship. 

A chief governor can iie\cr fail of some woith- 
less illiterate chaplain, fond of a title and juece- 
dence. Swift, 

Cha'plainship, n, s. [from chaplain,] 

1. The office or business of a chaplain. 

2. The possession or revenue of a chapel. 

Cha'pless, adj. [from chap,] Without 

any flesh about the mouth. 

Now chapless, and knocked about the niiirzard 
with a sexton’s siiade. Shakcbp, 

Shut me uightiv in a charnel-housc, 

With reeky shaiiksand yellow chapliss bones. 

Shaketp. 

Cha'plet, n. 8. [chapelet, Fr.] 

1 . A garland or wreath lo be worn about 
the head. 

Upon old H3H*ms’ cliin, and icy crown. 

An od’rous chaplet oi sweet suiiiiiicr’s buds, 
i, as in mockery, set. Shakesp. 

1 strangely long to know 
VVhether they nobler aiajdtti wear, 

Those that tfieir mistress^ scorn did bear, 

Or those that were us’d kindly. Suckling. 

All the ouire was grac’d, 

With chaplet* green, upon their foreheads plac’d. 

Dryden. 

The winding iry chaplet to invade. 

And folded feni, that your fair forehead shade. 

Vrifdcn, 

Tliey made an humble for the king. Swift. 

2. A string of beads used in the Romish 
church for keeping an account of the 
number rehearsed of paternosters and 
ave-marias. A different sort of chapUts 
is also used by the Mahometans. 

3. [In architecture.] A little moulding carv- 
ed into round beads, pearls, or olives. 

4 . [In horsemanship.] A couple of stirrup 
lathers, mountea each of them with a 
•tirrup, and joining at top in a sort of lea- 


ther buckle, which is called the head of 
the chaplet, by witich they are fastened 
to the pummel of a saddle, after they 
have been adjusted to the length and 
bearing of the rider. Fan*iti**8 Diet, 

5. A tuft of feathers on the peacock's head. 

Cha'pman, II. 8. [ceapman, Sax.] A 
cheapner ; one that off ers as a purchaser. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do. 

Dispraise the thing that you intend to buy. Shak. 

Yet have they seen the maps, and bought ’em 
too. 

And uuderstand ’em as most chapmen do. 

Ben Jonson. 

There was a collection of certain rare inatiii- 
scripts, exquisitely written in Arabick , these 
were upon sale to the Jesuits at Antv^erp, liquo- 
rish chapmen of such waies. Woilon 

He dressed two, ami canied them to Samos, as 
the likeliest place for a chapman. L'Hittrangc. 

Their chapmen they betray, 

Tlicir shops are dens, the buyer is thciV prey. 

Drydcn. 

Chaps, n. 8 [from chap!] 

1, llic mouth of a beast of prey. 

So on the downs we see 
A hasten’d hare from greedy greyhound go. 

And past all liope, his cfc«/w to frustrate so. Sidney. 

Ojieii your mouth ; you cannot tell who’s your 
friend ; open your chap* again. Sh<ike*p. 

Their whelps at home expect the promis’d food, 
And long to temper tlicir dry chaps in blood. 

Dryden. 

2. It is used in contempt for the mouth 
of a man. 

Chapt, Ipariicip. pass, [from To 

Cha'pped, J chap.] 

[ fake a table upon which you may run your 
finger williout rubs, and your 'nail caimot find a 
joim ; not horrid, rough,* wrinkled, gaping, or 
chapt, Ben Jonson, 

Cooling ointment made, 

Which on their sunburnt cheeks and their chapt 
skins they laid. DrydeiJs Fables. 

Cha'pter, n 8. [chapitre, Fr. from capi- 
iulum, Lat.] 

1. A division of a book. 

Tile first book we divide into three sections ; 
whereof the first is these three chapters. 

Burnet's Theory. 

If these mighty men at chapter and verse, can 
produce then no scripture, lo overthrow our 
church ceremonies, I will undertake to produce 
scripture enough to warrant them. South 

2. From hence comes the proverbial 
phrase, to the end of the chapter; 
throughout ; to the end. 

Money docs all things ; for it gives and it takes 
awdv, it makes honest men and knaves, fools and 
jihilosophers ; and so forward, mutatis mntamhs, 
to the end the chapter. VLstrange. 

5. Chapter, from capitulum,aigni(icih,in our 
common law, as in the canon law, whence 
it is borrowed, an assembly of the clergy 
of a cathedral or collegiate church. Coict // 

The abbot takes the advice and consent of his 
chapter, before he enters on any matters of im- 
portance. Addison on Italy. 

4. The place where delinquents receive 
discipline and correction. Ayliffe's Par, 

6. A decretal epistle. Ayliffds Parerg. 

6. Chapter-house ; the place in which as- 
semblies of the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical constitution does strictly 
require it to be made in the catiiednil, yet it mat- 
ters not where it be made, either in the choir or 
chaptcr-haiue, - .* AyUffe** Parerg, 

Cha'ptrel, n. s, [probably from 
ter.] The capit&of pillars, or piias* 


ters, wliich support arches, commonly 
called imposts. 

Ix't the keystone break without tlie arch, so 
much as you project over the jaums with tlia 
chaptrcls. Jdoxon. 

Char, n.s, [of uncertain derivation.] A 
fish found only in Winander meer, m 
Lancashire. 

To Char, v, a. [See Charcoal.] To 
bum wood to a black cinder. 

Spraywood, in charring, parts info various 
cracKS. Woodu^rd. 

CHAR, n.s. [cyppe worjk, Sax. Lye. It 
is derived by Skinner, either from charge, 
Fr. business ; or enpe. Sax. care ; or Arc- 
ren, Dutch, to sweep.] Work done by 
the day ; a single job or task. 

A meer woman, and commanded 
B3 siicli poor )>assioii, as the maid that milks. 

And does ihc meanest chars. Shaketp. 

She, harvest done, to char work did aspire ; 
Meat, drink, and two-peiice, were her daily hire. 

Dryden. 

To Char, v.n. [from the noun.] To work 
at others houses by the day, without 
being a hired servant. 

Chairwoman, w. s. [from char end wo* 
man.] A woman hired accidentally for 
odd work, or single days. 

Gel three or four char-women to attend you con- 
stantly in the kite' cii, wluiiii you pay only with 
the broken meet, a few coals, and ulltlie cinders. 

CIIA'RACTER, n. s. [character, Lat. 

] 

1. A mark ; a stamp; a repMsentation. 

In outward also her resembling less 
Ilis image, who made both ; ana less expressing 
'i he character of (hat dominion giv’n 
O’er other creatures. Varadite Lost. 

2. A letter used in writing or printing. 

But his neat cookery !—— 

He cut our roots in characters. Shaketp. 

The purpose is jierspicuous, even as substance 
W liosL grossness little characters sum up. Shaketp, 

U weie much to be wislied, tliat there were 
tfiroughont the world but one sort of character 
for each letter, to express it to the eye ; and that 
exacll Y proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formed in Uie mouth. Holders Elementt ^ Speech. 

3. The hand or manner of writing. 

1 found the letter thrown in at the casement o” 
my closet. You know tlie character to he you 
brother’s. Shakesf « 

4. A representation of any man as to his 
personal qualities. 

Each drew f.ixr characters, y^etnonc 
Of tliese they feign’d excels their own. Denham. 

Homer has excelled all the luroick poets that 
ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of his 
characteis; every god that iv admitted into his 
jMH'iu, acts a part which would base been suita- 
ole lo no other deity, Addison. 

5. An account of 'any thing as good or bad. 

I'his subterraneous passage is much mended, 
since Seneca gave so hadn character of it. 

Addison on Italy. 

6. Tlie person with bis assemblage of 
qualities ; a persomm. 

Ill a tragedy, or epick noera, the hero of the 
piece must be advanced mremost to the view of 
tiie reader or spectator ;,^he must outshine the rest 
of all the chttnclert ; he must appear the prince 
of tliem, like the sun in the Copemicau ^stem, 
encompasied with the lets ndble planets. Dryden. 

7* Personal qualities ; particular oonstitu* 
tion of the mind. 

Nothing so true as what you once let fall. 

Most wotoen have no chacaeUrt at all. Pape. 

8. Adventitious qualities impressed by a 
post or office. 

291 
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llie chief iionour of the magistrate consists in 
maintaining the dignity of his choracter by suita- 
ble actions. Atterbury. 

To Cha'racter, r. a. [from the noun. 
To inscribe ; to engrave. It seems to 
have had the accent formerly on the se 
cond syllable. 

These few precepts in thy memory 
See thou chatter. Shahem. 

Shew me one icnr character'd on thy skin. Hhidc. 
O Hosalhid ! these trees sliall be iny books, 
And in liieir barks my thoughts I ’ll cfutracter, Sihak. 
The pleasing poison 

The visage aiiite transfunus of hiin that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, uiiniuulding reason's mintage, 
Character'd in the face. Milton, 

Characteri'stical, adj, [from charac- 
terize,] lliat which constitutes tlie cha- 
racter, or marks the peculiar properties 
of any person or thing. 

There arc several others that I take to have 
been likewise such, to which 1 have yet not ven- 
tured to prefix that charactcfixtick distinction. 

Woodward on FonsiU. 
The shining quality of an epick hero, his mag- 
nanimity, bis constancy, his patience, his piety, 
or whatever characteristical virtue his poet gives 
him, raises our admiration. Dryden. 

Characteri'sticalness, w. s. [from 
characteristical.] The quality of being 
peculiar to a character; marking a cha 
racter. 

Characteri'stick, n, s, Tliat which 
constitutes the diaracter; that which 
distinguishes any thing or person from 
others. 

This vast invention exerts itself in Homer, in 
8 manner superior to that of any poet ; it is the 
great and peculiar characteristick which distin- 
guishes him from all others. Pope. 

Characteri'stick of a logarithm. The 
same with the index or exponent. 

To CHA'RACTERlZK,r. <i,[from character.] 

1 . To give a character or an account of I 
the personal qualities of any man. * 

It IS some commendation, tliat we have avoid 
ed publicly to characterize any person, wllliout 
long experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave or imprint. 

< They may be called anticipations, prenotions, 
or sentiments characterized and engraven in the 
soul, born with it, and growing up with it. 

little' g Urigin of’ Mankind. 

3. To mark with a particular stamp or token. 

There are faces not only individual, hut gen- 
tllitious and natioiml ; European, Asiatick, Chi- 
nese, African, and Grecian faces are characterized. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

Cha'racterlsss, a^. [from character.] 
Without a character. 

When water-drops have worn the stones of 
Troy, 

And blindT oblivion swallow’d cities up, 

And mighty states charactcrleu arc grated 
To dusty nothing. Shakesp. 

Ch aractery, n. s. [from character.] Im- 
pression; mark; distinction: accented 
anciently on the second syllable. 

Fairies use flowers for# their clmracf cry. Shaketp. 
All my engagements I will construe to thee. 

All tbie ekSraetery ot my sad brows. Shakesp. 

Charcoai^ II. [Imagined by Skinner 
to be derived from char business ; but, 
by Mr. from To chark to bum.] 
Coal made by burning wood under tur£ 
It is used in preparing metals. 

Seacoal lasul^ger than chareosdi and ehmr- 


CHA 

eoal of roots, biung coaled into great pieces, lasts 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

l/>ve is a Are that bums fund sparkles 
111 men as nut’rally as in charcoaUt 
Winch sooty chymists stop in holei, 

When out of wood th^ extract coals. Hudihras. 
Is there who, lock’d from ink and paper, 
scrawls. 

With desp’rate charcoal round his darken’d 
walls ^ Pope 

Chard, m. s. [charde, French.] 

1. Chords of artichokes, are the leaves of| 
fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped 
up all over but the top, in straw, during 
the autumn and winter; this makes 
them grow white, and lose some of| 
their bitterness. Chambers, 

'si. Chords of beet, are plants of white 
beet transplanted, producing great tops, 
which, in the midst, have a large, white 
thick, downy, and cotton-like main 
shoot, which is the tme chard. Mortimer. 
To CHARGE, v. a. [charger, Fr. caricare, 
Ttal. from carrus, Lat.j 

1. To entrust ; to commission for a cer- 
tain purpose: it has with before the 
thing entrusted. 

And the captain of the guard charged Joseph 
w'lth them, aiiu he served tbem. Gctiesis. 

W hat you have c/i«rgfd me with, that 1 have 
done. * ShakcKp. 

2. To impute as a debt; with on before 
the debtor. 

My father ’.s, motlier’s, brother’s death I par- 
don : 

That’s somewhat sure ; a mighty sum of murder. 
Of innocent and kindred blood struck oil’: 

My prayers and (icnance shall discount for these, 
Aiid licgof Hcav’n to charge the bill on me. 

Dryden, 

3. To impute : witli on before the person 
to whom any thing is imputed. 

No more accuse thy pen, hut charge the ciime 
Ow native sloth, and negligenee of time. Dryden. 

It is easy to aeeouiit for the difticulties he 
charges on tne peripaletick doctrine. .iAwke. 

Il is not barely the plouglimaii’s ]mins ; the 
reaper’s and thresher’s toil, and the baker’s 
sweat, is to be counted into the bread w e eiit ; 
the plough, mill, oven, or any other iileiisils, 
must all be charged on the account ol laboui .I^ocke. 

Perverse mankind ! whose wills, created free. 
Charge all their woes on absolute decree ; 

All to tlie dooming gods their guilt translate, 

And follies are niiscaird the crimes of fate. Pope. 

We charge that tip on necessity, which w'as 
really desired and chosen. ‘IFtftts’s I/ygick. 

4. To impute to, as cost or hazard. 

He was so great an encourager of commerce, 
that he chargea himself with all the sea risk of 
such vessels as carried corn to Rome in winter. 

Arbuthnot an Cuing. 

5. To impose as a task ; it has with be- 
fore the thing imposed. 

The gospel chareeth us uath piety towards God, 
and justice and charity to men, and teiimerance 
and chastity in reference to ourselves. Tdlotson. 

6. To accuse ; to censure. 

Speaking thus to you, I am so far from charging 
you as guilty in this matter, that I can sincerely 
‘say, I l^lieve the exhortation wholly needle.H8. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 

it has mth before the 
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X may not suffer von to visit them ; 

The king hath strictly chmg'd the contrary. Shak. 
Why dost thou turn thy face ? I charge thet, 
answer 

To what I shall enquire. JOrydan. 

1 charge thee, stand, 

And tell tliy name, and business in the land. DrjKf. 

10. To fall upon ; to attack. 

With his prepared sword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakesp, 
The Grccian.H rally, and their pow’rs unite ; 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryd, 

1 1 . To burden ; to load. 

Here’s the smell of blood still : nil the perfumes 
of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh ! 

oh! oh ! Wlmt a sigh is there. The heart 

is sorely charged. l^kesp. 

When often urg’d, unwilling to be great. 

Your country calls you from your lov’d retreat, 
And sends to senates, charg'd with common care. 
Which none more shuns, and none can better 
bear. Dryden, 

Meat swallowed down for pleasure and greedi- 
ness, only charges the stomach, or fumes into 
the brain. Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, 
is the charging of children’s memories with rules 
and precepts. Locke. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd. 

On which the pleader much enlarg’d. Swift. 

12. To cover with something adventitious. 

It is pity tlic obelisks in Rome had not ^n 

charged with several parts of the Egyptian histo- 
ries, instead of hieroglypliicks. Addison on Italy. 

13. To fix, as for fight. Obsolete. 

He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, and 
charged and discharged liis lance. 

Knolles's Hist, of the Turks. 

14. To load a gun widi powder and bul- 
lets. 

To Charge, v. n. To make an onset. 

Like your heroes of untimiity, he charges in 
iron, and seems to despise all oVnament but in- 
trinsick merit. Granville. 


7. To accuse ; 
crime. 

And his angels he charged with folly. Job. 

8, To challen^. 

The priest shall charge her by an oath.Nttm6m. 
Thou const not, cardinal, devise a name 
So slight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 

To charge me to an answer as the pope. Shakesp. 
9* To command ; to enjoin. 


Charge, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . Care ; custody ; trust to defend. 

A hard division, when the harmless sheep 
Must leave their laiuhs to hungry wolves in 
charge. Faiifax. 

He enquued many things, as well concerning 
the princes which had the charge of the city , 
wliclher llicy were in hope to defend the same. 

Knollcs's Hist, (f the Turks, 

2. Precept ; mandate ; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God, 
those reserved spoils, had not the Lord, in that 
particular case, given special charge to the con- 
trary. Hooker. 

It is not for nothing that St. Paul giveth rko-gs 
to beware of philosophy ; that is to say, such 
knowledge us men by natural reason attain unto. 

Hooker. 

One of the Turks laid down letters lyon a 
stone, saying, that in tliem was containea tliat 
tliey bad in aiarge. KnoUes. 

The leaders having charge from you to stand. 
Will not go off until they near you speak. Shak. 

He, who requires 

From us no other service, than to keep 
This one, this easy charge ; of all the trees 
In Paradise, that bear ot'licious fruit 

^ So various, not to taste that only tree 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of lifo.Milian. 

3. Commission; trust conferred; office. 

If large possessions, pompous titles, honoura- 
ble charges, and profitable commissions, could 
have made this proud man bapp^, there w uld 
have been nothing wanting. L' Estrange. 

Go first the master of thy herds to find. 

True to his charge, a loyal swain and kind. Pspe. 

4. It had anciently sometimes ovtr before 
the thing committed to trust. 

2g2 
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X gATe mv brother charge over Jerusalem ; fo 
be was a faithful maUi and leored God above many 

Nehemian> 

5. It has of before the subject of com- 
mand or trust. 

Hast thou eaten of the tree, 

Whereof I gave thee charge thou shouldst not eat? 

Milton, 

6. It has upon before the person charged. 

He loves God with all his lieart, that is, with 
that degree of love, which is the highest point of 
our duty, and of a charge upoti us. 

Taylor's link of Living Holy. 

7. Accusation ; imputation. 

We need not lay new matter to his choree : 
Beating your uiTicers, cursing yourselves. Shakesp. 

These very men are continually reproaching 
the clergy, and laying to their charge the pride, 
the avarice, tlie luxury, the ignorance, and super - 1 
stition of popish times. Swifts 

8. The person or thing entrusted to the I 
charge or management of another. ' 

Why liast thou, Satan, broke the bounds pre- 
scrib’d 

To thy transgressions, and disturb’d the charge 
Of others ? ^ Milton's Par. ijosU 

More had he said, but fearful of lier 8 ta 3 % 

The starry guardian drove his charge away 
To some fresh pasture. Dryden. 

Our guardian angel saw them where they Mte 
Above tlie palace of our sliimb’ring king*: 

He sigh’d, abandoning his charge to fate. Dryden. 

This part should be the govemour’s principal 
care ; that an habitual gracefulness and politeness, 
in ail his carriage, may be settled in nis charge, 
as much as may be, before he goes out of his 
hands. Loche^ 

9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury, or 
bishop to his clergy. 

The bishop has recommended this author in 
his charge to the clergy. Dryden. 

10. Expence ; cost. 

Being long since made weary with the huge 
charge which you have laid upon us, and with 
the strong endurance of so many complaints. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

Their charge was always bom hy the queen, 
and duly paid out of the excheipier.' 

Bacon s Advice to Villiers. 

Witness this army of such mass and charge, 

I^ed by a delicalc and tender prince. iiliakcsji. 

He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large, 
From publick busine.s8, yet of eijual charge, Drtfd. 

1 1. It is, in later times, commonly used in 
the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, whicli, 
once begun, will continue. Jlacon’s Essays. 

Ne’er put yourself to charges, to complain 
Of wrong wllich heretofore you did sustain. 

Dryden. 

The last pope was at considerable charges to 
make a little kind of harbour in tiiis place. 

Addison on Italy. 

!2. Onset 

And giving a charge upon their enemies, like 
Kons, they slew eleven thousand footmen, and 
sixteen hundred horseincn, and put all the others 
to flight. 2 Maccabees. 

Honourable retreats are no ways inferior to 
brave charges ; as having less of fortune, more of 
discipline, and as much of valour. 

Bacon's War with Spam. 

13. The signal to fall upon enemies. 

^ Our author seems to sound a charge, and be- 
gins like the clangour of a trumpet, Dryden. \ 

14. The posture of a weapon fitted for the I 
attack or combat. 

Their neighing coursers daring of the spur, 
Their armed staves in charge, their beavers down. 

Shakesp. 

15. A load, or burthen. 

Asses of great charge. Shake^. 

9, What any thing can bear. 


Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick-silver 
two drachms, for that charge the aqua fortis will 
bear, the dissolution will not bear a flint as big as 
a nutmeg. Bacon. 

17. 'The quantity of powder and ball put 
into a gun. 

1 8. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a sort of ointment 
of the consistence of a thick decoction, which is 
applied to tlie shoulder-splaits, Inflammatioiis, and 
sprains of horses. 

^ A charge is of a middle nature, between an 
ointment and a plaster, or between a plaster and 
a cataplasm. Farrier's Diet. 

19 . In heraldry. 

Tiic charge is that which is bom upon the co- 
lour, except it be a coat divided only by parti- 
tion. Peackam. 

Chargeable, adj. [from charge,] 

1. Expensive : costly. 

Divers bulwarks were demolished upon the wa- 
coasts, in peace chargeable, and little serviceable 
in war. Hayward. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, 
but wrought with labour and travel night and 
day, that we might not ^be chargeable to any of 
you. " SI Thessalonians. 

There was another accident of the same nature 
on the Sicilian side, much more pleasant, bnt less 
charg^cdiLe ; for it cost nothing but wit. Woiton. 

Considcrhig the chargeabje methods of their 
education, their numerouB issue, and small in- 
come, it is next to a miracle, that no more of 
their children should want. Atterbury. 


2. Imputable, as a debt or crime ; with on. 

Nothing can be a reasonable ground of despi- 
sing a man, but some fault or other charpuihk 
upon him. South. 

3, Subject to charge or accusation ; ac- 
cusable : followed by with. 

Your papers would be chargeable with some- 
thing worse than indelicacy j they would be im- 
morm. Spectator. 

Cha'rgeableness, n. s, [from charge- 
able.] Ex|>ence; cost; costliness. 

That which most deters me from such trials, is 
not their chargeableness, but their unsatisfactori- 
ncss, though llivy should succeed. Boyk. 

Cha'rgeably, adv, [from chargeable.] 
Expensively ; at great cost. • 

lie procured it not with his money , but by bis 
wisdom ; not chargeably bought by him, but libe- 
rally given by others by his means. Ascham. 

Cha'rgeful, adj. [charge and full.] 
Expensive ; costly. Not in use. 

Here’s the note 

liow much your chain weighs to the utmost 
carat. 

The fineness of the gold, the ckargrful fashion. 

Shakesp, 


Cha'rger, n.8. [from charge.] 

A large dish. 

All the tributes land and sea affords, 
Ileaji’d ill great chargen load our sumptuous 
' boards. Drnham 

This golden charger, snatch’d from burning 

Troy» 

Aiicliises aid in sacrifice employ. Dryd. JEncid. 

Ev’n Lauih liimsclf, at the most solemn feast. 
Might have some chargers not exactly dress’d. A'ing 
Nor dare they close their eyes, 

Voifl of a bulky charger near their lips. 

With Hliich, in often interrupted sleep. 

Philips, 

Warily ; 

frugally. 

W^ial paper do you take up so charily f Shake^. 

ChAriness, n. s. [from chary.] Caution ; 
nicety; acrupulousness. 

1 wUl consent to act any villany a^inst him, 
that may not sully the chariness of 


Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry-1 urr’d tongues. 

Ch Arily, adv. [from chary.] 


CHA'RIOT, n. a. [car-^rhod, Welsh, % 
wheeled car ; for it is known the Britons 
fought in such ; charriot, Fr, carretta, 
Ital.] 

1 . A wheel carriage of pleasure or state ; 
a vehicle for men rather than wares. 

I’hv grand captain Antony 
Shall set thee on tnumpliant chariots, and 
Put garlands on thy head. Shakesp, 

2. A car in which men of arms were an- 
ciently placed. 

Ho skims tlie liquid plains, 

High on his chariot, and with loosen’d reins 
Majestick moves along. Dryden's AEneid. 

3. A lighter kind of coach, with only 
front seats. 

To Ch Ariot, V. a. [from the noun,] To 
convey in a chariot. This word is rarely 
used. 

An ancel all in ffames ascended. 

As in a fiery column charioting 

His godlike presence. Milton's Sampson Apmistes. 

Charioteer, n. a, [from chanot.] He 
that drives the chariot. It is used only 
in speaking of military chariots, and 
those in tlie ancient public games. 

TJie gasping charioteer beneath the wlicel 
Of his own car. Dryden s Fables. 

The burning chariot, and the charioieir, 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear. 

Addison on Italy. 

Show ns the j'oulliful handsome charwttcr. 

Firm in his seat, and running Ins career. Prior. 

Chariot race, n. a, [from chariot and 
race.] A sport anciently used, where 
chariots were driven for the prize, as 
now horses run. 

There is a >^onderful vigoiii and spirit in the 
description of the liorsc and chariot race. Addison. 

Cha'ritable, adj. [charitable, Fr. from 
charit(\] 

1 , Kind in giving alms ; liberal to the 
poor. 

Ht‘ Ihai hinders a charitable person from giving 
alms to a poor man, is lied to restitution, if he 
hindered liim by fraud or violence. 

Taylor's Holy Liv. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before tn> charitable door for bread. ^ Bowe. 

How sliall wc then wish, tiiat it might be al- 
lowed us to live over our lives again, in order to 
fill every minute of them with chantabk offices ! 

Atterbury. 

Health to himself, and to his infants bread, 

Tlie lab’rer hears : what his hard heart denies. 

His charitable vanity supplies. Pope. 

2. Kind in judging of others ; disposed 
to tenderness ; benevolent. 

How had you been my friends else ? Why hava 
you that charitable title from thousands, did you 
not rhiefly belong to my heart ? Shakey).^ Timon. 

Of a p*olitick sermon that had no divinity, the 
king said to Bish(»p Andrews, Call you this a ser- 
mon ? The bishop answered, By a charitable con- 
struction it may he a sermon. Bacon. 

Charitably, adv. [from eharity.] 

1. Kindly ; liberally ; with inclination to 
help the poor. 

2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 

Nothing will more enable ns to bearour cron 
pariently, injuries charitably, and the labour of 
religion comfortably. Taylor. 

’Tis best sometimes yoor censure to restrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain. Pope. 

CHARITY, n. t. [cAari/^, Fr. charitat, 
Lat.} 

1. Tenderness; kindness; love, 
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By thee, 

Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of fathei, son, and brother, first were known. 

Milton. 

2. Goodwill ; benevolence ; disposition 
to think well of others. 

My errours, I hope, are only those of charity 
to mankind ; and such as niy own chanty has 
caused me to commit, that of others nuw mure 
easily excuse. Dryden. 

$* nie theological virtue of universal 
love. 

Concerning chetrity, the final object whereof is 
that incomprehensible beauty wiiich shineth in 
the countenance of Christ, tlic Sou of the living 
Qod. Hooker. 

Peace, peace, for shame, if not foxcharky.^ 
—Urge neither charity nor shame to me ; 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shakesp. 

Only add 

Deeds to tliy knowledge answerable ; add faitli. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, 

By name to come call’d charityt the soul 

Of all the rest. Milton. 

Faith believes the revelations of God ; hope 
expects his promises ; charity loves his cxee llcn- 
cics and mercies. Taylor. 

Bui lasting charity's more ample sway, 

Nor bound by time, nor siibjt»ct to decay. 

In happy triumph shall for ever live. Prmr. 

Charity, or a love of God which works by a love 
of our neighbour, is gri’uter than faith or hope. 

Atterbury. 

4. Liberality to the poor. 

I'he heathen poet, in commendinc; the chaiity of 
Dido to the Trojans, spoke like a (’hristian. IJryd. 

5. Alms ; relief given to the poor. 

W'e must incline to the king; I will look for 
him, and privih relieve liini ; go you and oiuin- 
taiu talk with the duke, that my chaitly henett of 
hinj perceived. Shakisy 

Tlie ai.l di<l well to rej)ro\e the grassliopper fur 
her slothfuluess ; hut she did ill then to ri fuse her 
a chanty in her distrCNS. L' l’l:>ttaagt. 

I never had the confidence to beg a chant u 

Ih ifdcn. 

To Chaiik, V. a. To burn to a black 
cinder, as wowl is burned to make char- 
coal. 

Excess either with an apoplexy knocks a man 
on the head, or with a fever, like tire in a strong 
water shop, burns him down to the ground ; or, 
if it flames not out, chark> him to a coal. 

Circle’s Cosmologia Sacra. 

CHARLATAN, w.s. [charlatan, i r.ctar- 
Uitano, Ital. from ciarlure to cliatter.] 
A quack ; a mountebank ; an empirick. 

Saltimhanchoes, quacksalvers, and charlatans, 
deceive them in lower degrees. Brown's Vulg. Lit. 
For charlatans can do no good. 

Until they ’re mounted in a crowd. Hudibras, 

Ch arlata'n ic al, at^j. [from charlatan,] 
Quackish ; ignorant. 

A rowardiy soldier and » charlatanical doctor, 
are the principal subjects of comedy. Cowley. 

C ha'rlatanry, n. s. [from charlatan.] 
Wheedling ; deceit ; cheating with fair 
word.s. 

Chari.es’s-wain, w. 8. The northern 
constellation called the Bear. 

There are seven stars in Ursa minor, and in 
Charles's- wain, or Plaustrum of Ursa major, seven 
Browns Vulg. Err. 
Charlock, n. «. A weed growing among 
the com ivith a yellow flower. It is a 
species of Miftridate mustard. 

CHARM^ II. s. [ckarme, Fr. carmen, 
Latin.] 

1. Words, or philtres, or characters, ima- 
gined to have wme occult or unintelli- 
gible power. 
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I never knew a woman so dote upon a man 
surely I think you have ckarm.— — ■■Not I, ! 
assuir thee ; .setting tlie attraction of my good 
parts aside, I have no other charm. ^akem. 

'i'here have been used, either barbarous words, 
of no sense, lest they should disturb the imagina- 
tion ; or words of similitude, that may secoud 
and feed the imagination ; and this was ever as 
well in Imathen chaarmi, u in charm of later times. 

Bacon. 

Alcyone he names amidst his prayers, 

Nttiues IIS a charm against the waves and wind, 
Most in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. 

Antasus could, by roagick' 

Ucctiver s^ngth whenc « he fell . Swift, 

2. Something of power to subdue oppo- 
sition, and gain the affections ; some- 
thing that can please irresistibly. 

Well sounding verses are the charm we use, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuse. l2asco;nmon. 

Nor ever hope the queen of love 
Will e’er thy fav’ritc'^ charms improve. Prior. 

To fam’d Apelles when young Amnon brought 
The darling iclol of his captive heart ; 

And the pleas’d nymph with kind attention sat. 
To have her charms recorded by his art. IFaWcr. 

lint what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains and her sunny shores. 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
'The smiles of nature, and the charms af art, 

Whilf jiroud oppression in her vallieS reigns, 

And lyraiiiiy usurps her happy plains ? Addison. 

To Charm', r. a. [from tiie noun.] 

1. To fortify with charms against evil. 

Tx't fall ihy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

I bom .1 charmed life, which must not yield 
I’o one of woman born. Shakesp. 

•>. I'o make powerful by charms. 

To summon by incantation. 

Upon my knees 

I rhnm you by my once commended beauty, 

Jiv all your vows of love, and that great vow 
tVliicb did incorporate and make us one. Shakes}). 

K To subdue by some secret power: to 
amazt* ; to overpower. 

I, in mine own woe charm'd, 

Could not find death, where 1 did hear him groan; 
Noi f« el hiiu where he struck. Shak. 

IHusick the fiercest grief con charm. Pope. 

, To subdue the mind by pleasure. 

’Tis y our graces 

^'hat from my mutest conscience to my tongue 
Charms this report out. Shakes}). 

Amoret, iiiy lovely foe, 

1 ell me where tliy strength docs lie : 

WlwTe the power that charms us so. 

In lU> soul, or in thy eye ? Waller. 

Charm Gy accepting, by submitting sway. Pope. 

rhl(»e thus the soul alarm’d. 

Aw’d witlioul sense, and without beauty charm'd. 

Po})C. 

Charmed, a^j. Enchanted. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his 
sjiints for ever should be enchanted. Sidney. 

We implore thy powerful hand, 

I'o undo the charmed band 

Of true virgin here distressed. Milton. 

Cha'umer, fi. 8. [from ckarmJ] 

1 . One thnt has the power of charms or 
enchantments. 

That handkerchief ^ 

Did an Egyiitiaii to my motlier give ; 

She WBN a charmer, and could almost read 
The thoughts of people. Shakesp. 

The jmssion you pretended. 

Was only to obtain ; 

But when ‘the charm is ended, 

riie charmei you disdain. Dryden. 

2. Word of endearment among lovers. 
CHA'RMiNG,ptirficiF* odj, [from cAarw.] 

Pleasing in the highest dem’ee. 

For ever all goodness will be charming, for ever 
all wickedness will be most odious. Spratt, 

O charming youth ! in the first op’ning page, 

So many graces in so green an age. Dryden. 
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Cha'rminolt, adv. [fromcAanBiiip.] In 

such a manner as to please ezceemngly. 

She smiled very charmingly, 'and discovered as 
fine a set of iectn as ever eye beheld. Addmm. 

Cha'kminonbss, n. 8, [from charming j 
The power of pleasing. 

Cha'RNel, adj, [charnel, Vv.] Containing 
flesh or carcasses. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows damp. 
Oft found in charnel vaults and sepulchres 
Dug’ ring, and sitting by a new-made grave. Mth. 

Cha'rnel-house, ». 8. [charnier, Fr. 
from caro, carnis, Latin.] The plact 
under churches where the bones of the 
dead are reposited. 

If charnel-houses and our graves must send 
Those thatwc bury back ; our monuments 
Shull be the maws of kites. Shakesp, 

When they were in those charnel-houses, every 
one was ])Iaced in order, and a black pillar or 
coflin set by him. Taylesr, 

CHART, n. s. [cltarta, Lat.] A delinea- 
tion or map of coasts, for the use of 
sailors. It is distinguished from a map, 
by lepresentingonly the coasts. 

The Portuguese, wlien they had doubled the 
Cafic of Good Hope, found skilful pilots, using 
astronomical instruments, geographical cAarfs, ana 
conqiasses. ArbuthnoS. 

Cha'rtkr, n. 8. [chnrta, Latin.] 

1. A charter is a written evidence of things 

done between man and man. Charters 
are divided into charters of the king, 
and r/iflrfrr-y of private persons. Charters 
of the king are tho.se, whereby the king 
passeth any grant to any person or more, 
or to any body politick ; as a charter of 
exemption, that no man shall be em- 
panelled on a jury ; charter of pardon, 
wliercby a man is forgiven a felony, or 
other oflencc. Cowell, 

2. Any writing bestowing privileges or 
rights. 

jf you deny it, let the danger light 
U poll } our charter and y our city’s frecdoni.5^ak. 
It is iiiit to be wondered, that the great charter 
whereby God bestowed the whole earth u{>ou 
Adam, and confirmed it unto the sons of Noah, 
being as brief in word as large in eflect, hath 
bred much (puirrei of interpretation. 

Raleigh's Essays. 
Here was that c//arfcr seal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of aibitrary power lays down. Denham. 

She shakos the rubbish from ller mounting brow, 
And .seems to have renew’d licr charter's date, 
^\]lich heav’n will to the death of time allow. 

Dryden. 

God renewed this charier of man’s sovereigntv 
over the creatures. S^tn. 

3. Privilege ; immunity ; exemption. 

1 must have liberty 
Withal as large u charter ns the wind, 

To blow on w liom 1 jile.ise ; for so fools have ; 

And they that are most gulled with my folly, 

They most must laugh. Shakesp. 

jMy mother, 

Who has acharti 'r to extol her blood, 

When she does praise nn*, grieves me. Shakesp. 

Cha'rter-party, n. s. [chartre partie, 
Fr.] A paper relating to a contract, of 
which each party has a copy. 

Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon 
the high sea, touching things that are notin lneir 
own nature maritime, belong not to the admiral’s 
jurisdictiuii. Hale. 

Cha'rtered, adj, [from charter, '] In- 
vested with privileges by charter ; pri- 
vileged* 
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Wtien besfi^s 
The air, a chartered libertine, ii itill. Shakesp. 

Chary, aty, [from core.] Careful ; cau- 
tious; wary; frugal. 

Over his kindred he held a wary and chary 
care, which bountifully was expressed, when oc> 
casion so required^ ^ Carews Survey of ComwaU. 

The cimriest maid is prodigal enough. 

If she unmask her beauty to the muon. Shahesp. 

To CHASE, v.a, [chasser^ Fr.] 

j . To hunt. 

It shall be as the chased roc. ^ Isaiah 

Mine enemies chased me sore, like a bird. 

Lamentations. 

2. To pursue as an enemy. 

And Abimelech chased him, and he fled before 

him. Judges. 

One of you sliall ckoie a thou sand. Deutercinomy^ 

3. To drive away. 

He that chaseth away his mother, is a son that 
causeth shame. Proverbs, 

4. To follow as a thing desirable. 

5. To drive. 

Thus chased by their brother’s endless malice 

from prince to prince, and from place to place, 
they, for their safety, fled at last to the city of 
Bisennis. KnoUes^s Hist, of the Turks. 

When the following morn had chas'd away 
The flying stars, and light restor’d the day. Dryd. 

To chase Metals. See To Enchase. 

Chase, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Hunting ; as, the pleasures of the chase. 

2. Pursuit of any thing as game. 

Whilst he was hastening in the chasCt seems. 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
The father of this seeming lady. Shakesp. 

There is no chase more pleaHaiit, methiuks, than 
to drive a thought, by good conduct, from one 
end of the worla to another, and never to lose 
sight of it till it fall into eterniW. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

3. Fitness to be hunted ; appropriation to 
chase or sport. 

Concerning the beasts of chase, whereof the 
buck is Uie nrst, he is called the first yeur a fav^n. 

Shakesp. 

A maid 1 am, and of thy virgin train ; 

Oh 1 let me still that sjmtiess name retain, 
Frequent the fore!»t.s. thy chaste will obey, 
Andonly make the beasts of chase my prey. 

Drydcn. 

4. Pursuit of an enemy, or of something 
noxious. 

The admiral, with such ships only as could sud- 
denly be put in readiness, made forth witii them, 
and such as cuiue daily in, wc set upon them, and 
gave them chase. Bacon. 

He sallied out upon them with certain troops 
of !iors<*men, with such violence, that he over- 
threw them, and, having them in chase, did speedy 
execution. KnoUcs's Hist, f the Turks. 

They seek that joy, winch us’d to glow 
Expanded on the hero’s face. 

When the thick squadrons prest the foe, 

And William led the glorious chase. Prior. 

5. Pursuit of something as desirable. 

Yet this mad chase of fame, by few pursued. 

Has drawn destruction on the multitude. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

6. The game hunted. 

She, seeing the towering of her pursued chase, 
went circling about, rising so with tho less sense 
of rising. Sidney. 

Hold T Warwick ! seek thee out some other chase, 
For 1 myself must put this deer to dcatli. Shak. 

Honour’s the noblest chase, pursue that game. 
And recompense the loss of love with fame. 

GranviUe. 

7. Open ground stored with such beasts | 

as are hunted. i 
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A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle 
nature between a forest and a park ; being com- 
monly jets than a forest, and not endued with so 
maoy liberties ; and yet of a larger compass, and 
stored with greater diversity of game than a 
park. A chase differs from a forest in this, because 
It may be in the hands of a subject, which a fo- 
rest, in its proper nature, cannot: and from a 
park, in that it is not inclosed, and hath not only 
a larger compass, and more store of game, but 
likewise more keepers and overseers. CmoeU. 

He and bis lady both are at the lodge. 

Upon the north side of this pleasant chase. Shak, 

8. The Chase of a gun^ is the whole bore 
or length of a piece, taken withinside. 

Chambers. 

Chase-OUN, n. s. [from chase and gt^n.l 
Guns in the forepart of the ship, fireu 
upon those that are pursued. 

Meantime the Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chase-gutis through our stern they send. 

Jjryden. 

Cha'ser. n. s. [from chase,] 

1. Hunter; pursuer; driver. 

Then began 

A stop i’ til’ chaser, a retire ; anon 
A lout, confusion thick. ^ ^ Shakesp. 

So fast he flies, that bis reviewing eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the rry. Denham, 

Stretch’d on the lawn, his second hope survey, 
At once the chaser, and at once the prey ! 

I^, Ilufus, timging at the deadly dart. 

Bleeds in the forest like a wountfcd hart. Pope. 

2. An enchaser. 

Chasm, n. s, [xw^fui*] 

1. A breach undosed ; a cleft ; a gap ; an 
opening. 

In ail that visible corporeal world, we sec no 
chasms or gaps. Jjocke. 

The water of this orb coiiimnnicatcs with that 
of the ocean, by means of certain hiatuses or 
chasmi passing betwixt it and the bottom of the 
ocean. Wanltvard. 

Tiie ground adust her riv’n mouth disparts, 
llorribk* c/wsiu ! profound. Philips. 

2. A place unfilled ; a vacuity. 

Some la/y hkcs, lost in ease, 

No action leave to busy chronicles ; 

Sucli, whose supine felicity hut makes 

In Htoiy ch(i.mi, in epochas luislakes. Drydcn. 

CIJASSELAS, n. s, [French.] A sort of 
grape. 

CHASTE, adj. [chaste, Fr. castus, Lat,] 

1. Pure from all commerce of sexes; as, 
a chaste virgin. 

Diaim chaste, and Hebe fair. Prior. 

2. IVitli rcsSpect to language, piu'e ; iincor- 
rupt ; not mixed with barbarous phrases. 

3. Free from obscenity. 

Among words which signify the same principul 
idca'», Mime arc ilenuand decent, others unclean j 
some chaste, others obscene. Watts's Logwk. 

4. True to tlie marriage bed. 

Love your cliildren ; be discreet ; chaste, keep- 
ers at home. Titus. 

Chaste-tree, n.s. [vitex, Lat.] 

I’his tree will grow to be eight or ten feet high, 
and produce spikes of flowers at the extremity of 
every strong snoot in Autumn. Miller. 

ToCha'sten, v.a. [chastier, Fr. castigo, 
Lat.] To correct ; to punish ; to mor- 
tify. 

Chasten thy son while there is hope, and let not 
thy soul Sparc for his crying. Proverbs. 

1 follow thee, safe guide ! the path ^ 

I’hou lead’st me ! and to the hand of heav’n submit, 
However chastening. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Some feel the rod, 

And own, like us, the father’s chast'nin^ hand. Itoue 

From our lost pursuit she wills to hide 
Her close decrees, and rkasfen human pride Prior. 
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To CHASTISE, V. a. [eaUigo, tat, anci- 
ently accented on the first now 

on the last.] 

1 . To punish ; to correct by p unishment ; 
to ainict for faults. 

My breast I’ll hurst with straining of my cou- 

But 1 v^ckosttic this high-minded strumpet 

mhetp, 

1 am glad to see the vanity or envy of the cant- 
ing chymisis thus discovered and chastised. Boyle. 

Seiclom is tlic world affrighted or chastised with 
signs or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, 
famines or plagues.^ ^ Urew't Comolo^ Sacra 
Like you, commission’d to chastise and bless. 
He must avenge the world, and give it peace. 

Prior. 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience ; to 
repress ; to restrain ; lo awe. 

Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour iny spirits in thine ear. 

And chastise, with tnc valour of my tongue. 

All that impedes thee. Shokap. 

Know, Sir, that 1 

Will not wait pinion’d at your master’s court. 

Nor once be enustisd with tlie sober eye 
Of dull Octaviu. Shakesp, 

Tlie gay social sense 

By decency chastised. Thomson, 

Chastisement, n. s, [chaitiment, Fr,] 
Correction; punishment: commonly, 
though not always, used of domestick or 
parental punishment 

Shall I so much dishonour my fair stars. 

On equal terms to give him cnastisement f Shakesp 
He held the chastisement of one, wiiich molested 
the see of Rome, pleasing to God. lialeigh's Essays, 
For seven years what can a child be guilty of. 
but lying or ill-natured tricks P the repeated com- 
mission of whicli shall bring him to the chastise* 
ment of the rod, Locke, 

He receives a fit of sickness as the kind chastise- 
ment and discipline of liis heavenly Father, tu 
wean his aflectiuns from the world. Bentley, 

Chasti'ser, n. s. [from chastise.] The 
person tliut chastises; a punisher; a 
corrector. 

Cua'stely, adv, [from chaste,] Without 
incontinence ; purely ; without conta- 
mination. 

\ ou should not pass here ; no, though it were 
as virtuous to lie as to live chastely. Shake^. 

IMake first a song of joy and love, 

Which chastely flame in io>al eyes. Wotton. 

Sucressioii of a long descent, 

Which chattcLy in the channels ran. 

And from our demi-gods began. Drydcn. 

Cha'stity, n. s. [casiitas, Lat.] 

1. Purity of the body. 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow 
To force a spotless virgin ’.s rAosTity. Shakesp, 

Chastity is either abstinence or continence : ao- 
stincnce is that of virgins or widows ; continence, 
of married persons : chaste marriages are honour- 
able and jileasing to God. Taylor, 

Kv'n here, where frozen chastity retires. 

Love finds ail altar for forbidden Pqpc. 

2. Frc'edom from obscenity. 

I'here is not chastity enough in /angua^, 
Without offence to utter them, Shak. Much Ada. 

3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind ; 
purity of language, opposed to bar- 
barisms. 

Cha'steness, It. s. [from chaste.] Chas- 
tity ; purity. 

To Chat, r.ii. [from caqueter^ Fr. Skinner; 
perhaps from achat, purchase or cheap- 
ening, on account of the prate natur^y 
produced in a bargain ; or only, as it is 
most likely, contracted from chatter.] 
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To prate; to talk idly; to prattle; to 
ca^le ; to chatter ; to converse at ease. 

Thus chatten the people in their steads, 

YHke as a monster of many heads. Spemer 
Because that 1 familiarly sometimes 
1 ^ use you for my fool, and chat with you, 

Your sauciness will jest upon my love. Shakesp. 

The shepherns on tnc lawn 
Sat simply chatting in a rustick row. Milton. 

With much good-will the motion was embrac’d, 
To chat awhile on their adventures pass’d. Drpd. 

To Chat, v, a. To talk of. Not in use; 
unless ludicrously. 

All tongues speak of him, and the bleared sights 
Are spectacled to sec him. Your prattling uurse 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 

While she chatt him. Shaketp. 

Chat, n. s. [from the verb.] Idle talk; 
prate ; slight or negligent tattle. 

Lords, that can prate 
As amply and unnecessarily 
As this Ounzalo, I myself would make 
A chough of as deep chaU Shakesp. 

'i’he time between before the fire they sat, 

And shorten’d tlu* delay by pleasing chat. Dryden. 

The least is good, fur greater tlian die tickling 
of his palate with a glass of wine, or the idle chat 
of a soaking club. hocke. 

Snuff, or the fan, supplies eacli pause of cUai, 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all tint. Vope. 

Chat, n,s. The keys of trees are called 
chats ; as, ash chats. 

Cha'tellany, n. s. [chdkknic, Fr.] The 
district under the dominion of a castle. 

Here are about twi'nty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their chatcllanies and dependen- 
cies. ^yden. 

Cha'ttel, n. s. [See Cattle.] Any move- 
able possession ; a term scarce used but 
in forms of law. 

Hay, look not big, nor stamp, nor stare, nor 
fiet ; 

I will be muster of what is mine own ; i 

She is m\ goods, mv chattels. Shakesp, 

Honour’s a lease for lives to come, I 

And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant ; ’tis a chaltlc 
Not to l»c forfeited in battle. Hudibroa. 

To CHA'TTER, V. n. [cagueier, Fr,] 

1. To make a noise as a pie, or other un- 
harmonious bird. 

Nightingales seldom sing, the pie still chattercth. 

^ Sidney. 

So doth the cuckow, when the mavis sii^s, 

Bei 'in his witless note ajiacc to chatter, ^etucr. 

There was a crow sat chattering upon the back 
of a sheep : Well, sirrah, says the sheep, you 
durst not nave done this to a (fog UFMrangc. 

Your birds of knowledge, that hi duskv air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden. 

2. To make a noise by collision of the 
teeth. 

Stood Theodore surpris’d in deadly fright. 

With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright. 

Dryden. \ 

"Dip but your toes into cold water, j 

Their eorresjiondeut teeth will chatter. Prior. 

S, To talk idly or carelessly. i 

Suffer no hour to pass away in a lary idleness, 
an impertinent chattering, or useless trifles. 

H'atts’s Logick. 

Cha'tter, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . Noise like that of a pie or monkey. 

*The mimick ape began his chatter, 

How evil tongoet his life bespatter. Swift. 

£• Idle prate. 

Cha'tteker, II. $. [bom chatter.] An idle 
tdker ; a prattler. 

Cha'twoob, n. «. little sticks; fuel. 
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Cha'vender, fi.s. [chevesne, Fr.] The 
chub : a fish. 

These are a choice bait fbr the chub, or ehaven- 
der, or indeed any «at fish. Wdlton*i Angler. 

CHAUMONTELLE, n.s. [French.] A 
sort of pear. 

To CHAW, v.a. [kawen, Germ.] To 
champ between the teeth ; to masticate ; 
to chew. 

I home returning, fraught with foul de.spight. 
And chawing vengeance all the way 1 went. 

Spenter*t Fairy Queen. 
Ikey come to us, but us love draws ; 

He swallows us, and never chaws ; 

He is the tyrant pike, and we tlie fry. Donne. 

Whether^ he IouikI any use of chawing little 
sponges, dipt in oil, in his mouth, when ne was 
perfectly under water, and at a distance from his 
engine. Boyle. 

The man who laught but once to see an ass 
Muinhling to make the cross-grain’d thistles pass, 
Might laugh again, to sec a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 

Chaw, n. s. [from the verb.] The chap ; 
the upper or under part of a beast's 
mouth. 

1 will turn thee hack, and put hooks into thy 
chaus, and will bring thee forth, and all thine 
army. Ezekiel. 

Cha'wdron, It. s. Entrails. 

Add thereto a tyger’s chawdron, 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakesp. 

CHEAP, adj. [ceapan. Sax. koopen, Dutch, 
to buy.] 

1. To be had at a low rate ; purchased for 
a small price. 

Whore there are a great many sellers to a few 
buyers, there the thing to be sold will be cheap. 
On the other side, raise up a great many buyers 
for a few sellers, and the same thing will imme- 
diately turn dear. Locke. 

2. Of small value; easy to be had; not 

respected. j 

The goodness, that h cheap in beauty, makes 
bcHuty brief in goodness. Shakesp. 

Had I so lavish of my presence been | 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So stale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakesp. I 
He that is too much in any tiling, so that he 
givelh another occasion of society, inaketh him- 
self cheap. * Bacon, 

May your sick fame still languish till it die, 

And you grow cheap in every subject’s vyv.Dryd. 

I'lic titles of distinction, whicn liclong to us, 
are turned into terms of derision, and every way 
is taken, by profane men, towards rendering us 
cheap and contciiiptible. Atterbury. 

Cheap, n,s. [chepiftg is an old word for 
market ; whence Eastcheap, Cheapsidc.] 
Market ; purchase ; bargain ; as good 
cheap ; d bon marche, Fr. 

The same wine which we pay so dear for now- 
O'days, in timt good world, was very good cheap. 

Sidney. 

It is many a wise man’s case to tire himself uiit 
with hunting after that abroad, which he rarrics 
about him all tiic while, and may base it better 
cheap at home. ^ l^FAtrangc. 

Some few insulting cowards, who love to va- 

{ )our good cheap, may trample on those who give 
east resistance. Decay of Pitty. 

To Cheapen, v.a. [ceapan. Sax. to buy.] 
1. To attempt to purchase ; to bid for any 
thing ; to ask the price of any commo- 
dity. 

Rich she shall be, that’s certain ; wise, or I’ll 
none ; virtuous, or 1*11 never cheapen her. Shak. 

The first he cheapened was a Jupiter, which 
would liave come at a very easy rate. ^Estrange. 
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She slipt sometimes to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To ehcaph, tea. /Vior 

To shops in crowds the daggled lemaleiily 
Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy.r 

2. To lessen v^ue. 

My hones pursue a brighter diadem, 

Can any origbler than tlic Komaii be ? 

I find iny proffer’d love has cheapen'd me. Dryd. 

Che'aply, adv. [from cheap.] At a small 
price ; at a low rate. 

By these I see 

So mat a day as tliis is cheaply bought. Shakesp, 

Blood, rn pines, massacres, were cAeaply bought, 
So mighty rccompcncc your beauty brought. 

Dryden. 

Che apness, n. s. [from cheap.] Lowness 
of price. 

Ancient statues incite merchant-strangers to 
bring in commodities ; having for end cheapness. 

Bacon. 

The discredit which is grown upon Ireland, has 
been the great discouragement to other nations to 
transplant themselves hither, and prevailed far- 
ther than ail tlic invitations which the cheapness 
and plenty of the country has made them. Temple. 

Chear. See Cheer, 

To CHEAT, V. a. [of uncertain derivation; 
probably from achvter, Fr, to purchase, 
alluding to the tricks used in making 
bargains. See the noun ] 

1. To defraud; to impose upon ; to trick. 
It is used commonly of low cunning. 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honest 
man is sure at first of being cheated ; and ho reco- 
vers not his losses, but by learning to cheat others. 

Dryden. 

Tliere arc people who find that the most effectual 
way to cheat the people, is always to pretend to 
infallible cures. Tillotson. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away 
by fraud. 

I that am curtail'd of man’s fair proportion ; 
Cheated of’ feature by dissembling nature. 
Deform’d, unfinish^. Shakesp. 

Cheat, n. s. [from the verb. Some think 
abbreviated from escheat, because many 
fraudulent measures being taken by the 
lords of manours in procuring escheats, 
cheat, the abridgment, was brought to 
convey a bad meaning.] 

1 , A fraud ; a trick ; an imposture. 

The pretence of publick pood is a cheat that 
will ever pass, though so abused by ill men, Uiat 
1 wonder the good do not grow ashamed to use it. 

Temple. 

Empirick politicians use deceit. 

Hide what they give, and cure but by n cheat. 

Dryden. 

When I consider life, 'tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit : 
Trust on, and think to-morrow will repay ; 
To-morrow’s falser than the former day ; 
lyes worse ; and while it says we shall he blest 
With some new joy, cuts ofl‘ what we possest. 

Dryden. 

2. A person guilty of fraud. 

Dissimulation can be no farther useful than it is 
concealed ; for as much as no man will trust a 
known cheat. South. 

Like that notorious c/ieat, vast sums I give, 
Only that you may keep me while I live. Dryden. 

Cheater, n. s. [from cheat.] One that 
practises fraud. 

1 will he cheater to them both, and they shall L« 
excheiiucrs to me. [It is here for escheater.] 

^akesp. 

They say this town is full of conzenage. 

As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye ; 
iscdche 


DiitguiaQd cheaters, prating mountCDsnk^, 
bertines of 9in, 


And many such like libertines ( 


Shakesp. 
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Me is no iweggereri hostess: a ixane cheater i*] 
|U^i,i»ii^ClieaSr« onll ^ou him? I will bar no 
lionest man my Imse, nor no cheater, l^aktrp. 
All sorts of imurious persons, Uie sacrilegioiw, 
the detainers of titlies, cheaten of men s inheri- 
taJMies, ftilsewHocsses and accusers. 

Taylor s Rule of Lmng Holy, 

To CHECK# v.a, [from the French echeca 
chess ; from whence we use, at that 
game, the term checkmate^ when we 
stop our adversaiy from carrying on his 
play any farther.] 

1. To repress; to curb. 

Reserve thy state ; with bettor judgment check 

Tins hideous rashness. ^ bhakew. 

Fames may be sown and raised, they may be 
spread and multiplied, tliey may bo checked and 
laid dead. ^ocon. 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguraciits, 

And virtue has no tongue to check her pridc*.^ Milt. 

He who sat at a table, richly and deliciously 
furnished, hut with a sword hanging over his head 
by one single thread or hair, surely hud enough to 
cnesri^ his appetite. ^ iiauth. 

2. To reprove ; to chide. 

Kicbaid, with his eye brimful of tears, 

Then check'd and rated by Northumbeiland, 

Did speak these words, now prov’d a pronhecy. 

Shakesft. 

His fault is much, and the good king his lUHstct 
Will check iiim for*t. Shakesp. 

3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, 
with the correspondent paper. 

4. To controul by a counter-reckoning. 

7o Check, v n, 

1. To stop ; to make a stop; with at. 

With Avliat wing the stanyel checks af it. Shakesp. 
He iiiusl observe their mood on whom ho jests, 

The qualit y of the persons, and the lime ; 

And, like Iho haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. Shakes}). 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt abo^e itu 
power, either is disabled for the future, or else 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after. 

Locke 

2. To class ; to interfere. 

If love check with business, it troubleth men’s 
fortunes. Bacon. 

3. To Strike with repression. 

I’ll avoid his pieseiice j 

It checks too strong upon me. Dryden, 

Check, w. a, [from the verb.] 

J . Repressure ; stop ; rebulf ; sudden re- 
straint. 

Hebelliun in this land shall lose his sway, 
Meeting the check of such another day. Shakesp. 

We see also, that kings that h.ive been fortuimte 
conauerors in their first years, must have some 
eJneJi (,r arrest in their fortunes. Bacon's Ksstii/s. 

(iod hall) of late years manifested himself in 
a very dreadful iiiaiiner, as if it were on purpose 
to cjye a check to this insolent impiety. TiUotson. 

It was this viceroy’s .teal, which gave a reinaik- 
able check to the first progress of Christianity. 

Addison's Freeholder. 
God put it into the heart of one of our firinces, 
to give a check to that sacrilege which had been 
but too much winked at. Attcrhnrn. 

The great struggle with passions is in the first 
check. ^ Rogers. 

2. Restraint ; curb f government ; conti- 
nued restraint. 

'J'hey who come to maintain their own breach 
of faith, tlie check of tlieir consciences much 
lirenketh their spirit. Hayward. 

The impetuosity of the new officer’s natare 
needed some restraint and check, for some time, 
to his immoderate pretences and appetite of 
power. Clarendon, 

Some free from rhyme or reason, rule or check, 
Break Priscian’s head, and Pegasus’s neck. Pope. 

While such men arc in trust, who have no check 
from wltliiu, nor any views but towards their in- 
terest. 
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8. A reproof; a, light. 

Oh ! wiif life 

Is nobler than attending for a check, Skdknp, 
1 do know, the state, 

However this may gall him with some check. 
Cannot w ilh safety cast him. iihakap, 

4. A dislike; a sudden disgust; some- 
thing that stops the progress. 

Say I should wed her, would notmy wisesubjeots 
Take check, and think it strange ? perhaps revolt ? 

* Dryden. 

5, In falconry, when a hawk forsakes her 
proper game to follow rooks, pies, or 
other birds that cross her flight. 

Chambers. 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings ; 
and if she be handsome, she is the more subject 
to go out on check. Suckltng. 

Wlieii wliistleil from the fist 
Some falcon stoops at what her eye design’d, 

And with her eaccriiess, the quarry misvd, 
Straight flics at check, and clips it down the wind. 

Drydm. 

0. The person checking ; the cause of re 
straint ; a stop. 

He wiis unhappily too murh used as a check 
upon the lord Coventry. Clarentlon. 

A satirical poet is the check of the laymen on 
bad jjriests. Drydrns Fables, Prejace. 

7. Any stop or interruption. 

1’he letters have the natural production by seve- 
ral checks or stop.s, or, as they are usually called 
arliculati<'n.s of the breath or voice. 

Holders Elements of Speech 

8. The correspondent cipher of a bank- 
bill. 

9. A term used in the game of chess, when 
one party obliges the other either to 
move or guard his king. 

10. Cierk of the Check, in the king’s 
liotisehold, has the check and controul- 
nient of the yeomen of the guard, and all 
the iisliers belonging to the royal family. 

11. Chrk of the Check, in the king’s navy 
'at Plymouth, is also the name of an offi- 
cer invested witli like |>owers. Chambers, 

To CnK'cKER.) tt. a, [from echecs chess. 
To Chequer. I Fr.] To variegate or 
diversify, in the manner of a chess- 
board, with alternate colours, or with 
darker anrl brighter parts. 

'I'lu* grey-ey’d niurii smiles uii the frowning night. 
Cluck) nig the eastern clouds with streaks of light. 

Shakesp, 

Tlio green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
Ami make a checka 'd shadow on the ground. 

Shakesp. 

As the snake, rolled iii the flow’ry bank, 

With shining e/urker’d slough, dotl’i sling a child, 
Til if for the beauty thinks it excellent, Shakesp. 
The wealthy spring yet never bore 
That sweet nor aainty flower, 

That damask’d not the c/ifcker’d floor 

Of Cynthia’s summer bower. Draifton. 

Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checker'd shade. Milton. 

In the chess-board, tlie use of each chess-man 
is determined only within that checquered piece of 
wood. ^ ^ Locke. 

In our present condition, which is a middle 
state, our minds are, as it were, chequered wiili 
trutli and falsehood. Addison. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, so as to 
it into earth and water 

Woodward's Natural History, 
Here waving groves a checker'd scene displ^, 
And part admit, and part exclude tl.e day. Pope, 

Che'cker. In. s. Work varied 
Che'cker-work. ) alternately as to its 
colours or materials. 
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Nets of checher-w^trk and wreaths of cham-wi rk 
for the chapiters which were tipoti the top of the 
pillars. I Kings^ 

Chb'ckmatb. n. s, [echec et mat, Fr.] 
The movement on the chess-board that 
kills the opposite men, or hinders titem 
from moving. 

Love they him call'd, that gave me the c'leehnatr. 
But better might they have bcholchim liute, Spi ns 
Che'ckROLL. n. a, [fiom cheek and roll,] 
A roll or book, containing the names of 
such as are attendants on, and in ]my 
to, great personages, as their household 
servants. It is otherwise called the 
chequtr-rolL Cowell. 

Not daring to extend this law further thnn to 
the king’s servants in checkroU, lest it should have 
been too liar&h to the gentlemen of the kingdom. 

Bacon's Henry VTI. 

CHEEK. If. 5 . [ccac, Saxon.] 

1 . The side of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 

Her delicate cheek. Shakes}). 

Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night. 

Like a rich jewel in an iEthiop’s ear. Shakesp. 

1 shall survey, and spy 
Death intliy cheeks, and darkness in thy eye. 

Donne 

Daugliter of the rose, whose cheeks unite 
The din ’ring titles of the red and wlnte ; 

Who heav’irs alternate beauty well display, 

Tlie blush of monihig and the milky way. 

2. A general name among me^anicks for 

almost all those pieces of their machines 
and instruments that are double, and 
perfectly alike. Chamhera, 

Che'ekbone. n. a. [from cheek and bone,] 

I cut the tumour, and felt the slug: it lay 
partly under the osjugale, or cheekbone. Wiseman, 
Chk'ektooth. n. a, [from cheek and 
tooth,] The hinder-tooth or tusk. 

He hath the cheekteeth of a great lion. Joel. 

Cheer. n,a. [chere, Fr. entertainment ; 
cara, Sp. the countenance. It seems to 
have, in English, some relation to both 
these senses,] 

1 . Entertainment ; provisions served at a 
feast. 

But though my cates be mean, take them in 
good part; 

Better cheer you may have, but not with better 
heart. Shedtt^, 

His will was never determined to any pursuit of 
good cheer, poigiiaiit sauces, and delicious wines. 

Loeka. 

2. Invitation to gaiety. 

You do not give the cheer; the feast is sold 
That is not often vouched, while ’tis making, 

’Tis given with welcome. Shakeq>, 

3. Gaiety ; jollity. 

1 have not that alacrity of spirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that 1 was wont to have. Shak 

4. Air of the countenance. 

Right fail lifiil true he was in deed and word, 
But of liis cheer did seem too solemn sad : 

Nothing did he dread, butever wasydrad. £/;enser. 

Which publick death, receiv’d with such a cheer, 
As not a sigh, a look, a thrink bewrays 
The least felt touch of a degen’rons fear, 

Gave life to envy, to his courage praise. Darnel. 

He ended ; and his words their drooping ckter 
Enlighten’d, and their languish’d hope reviv'd. 

Milton, 

At length appear 

Her grisly brethrep stretchM upon the bier 
Pale at the sudden, sight, she imang’d her cheer. 

, Dryden. 

5. Perhaps temper of mind in general ; 

for we read of heavy cheer. 

Tlien were they all of good cheer, and they alsd 
took some meat. Arts. 
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To Cheer. «. a. [from tiw noua.] 

1. To incite ; to encourage 4 to inspirit 
lie complained that he wm betrayed : yet, for 

all that, was nothing discouraged, but cheerfd up 
the footmen Kruiles. 

He ehtn^'^d the dc^s to follow her who fled, 

And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. 

Drydctki Fables, 

2. To comfort ; to console. 

1 died, ere 1 could lead thee aid ; 

But cheer tliy heart, and be thou not dismay'd. 

Snakesp. 

Displeas’d at what, not suffering, they had seen, 
They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryd. 

3 . To gladden. 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers : 
Pretiare the way ; a god, a god aj)pcars ! JPopc’i iUen. 

Tnc sacred sun, above the waters raisM, 

Thro’ heaven’s elerimJ brajjen portals blaz’d. 

And wide o’er earth diffus’d his cheering ray. Pope. 

To Cheer, v. n. To grow gay or 'glad- 
some. 

At sight of thee my gloomy soul cheers up ; 

My hopes revive, and gladness dawns within me. 

J. Philips. 

Che'erer, n.s, [from To cAeer,] Gtod- 
ner ; giver of gaiety. 

'fo thee alone be praise. 

From whom our joy descends, 

Thou cheerer of our days. Wotton. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his 
mind, a checrer of hi? spirits, a diverter of sadness, 
a calmer of unquiet thoughts. ^ Walton's Angler. 

Saffron is the safest ana most simple cordial, the 
greatest reviver of the heart, and cheerer of tlie 
spirits. Temple. \ 


Prime checrer, light, 

Of all material beings first and best. Thom. Sum 

Chb'erfujl adj. [from cheer and full.] 

1. Gay; fbll of life; full of mirth. 

'ibe cheerful biids of sundry kind 
Bo chaunt sweet musick to dehght his mind. 

Fairy Queen. 

2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 

A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance 
but by sonow of the heart the spirit is broken. 

Proverbs. 

Che'erpully. udv. [from cheerful. 
Without dejection ; with willingness ; 
widi gaiety. 

Pluck up thy spirits, look cheerfully upon me. 

Shakap. 

To their known stations cheerfully they go. Dryd. 
Doctrine is that which must prepare men for 
diadplinc ; and men never go on so cheerjully. ns 
whan they see where they go. South 

May the man. 

That cheerfully recounts the female’s praise. 

Find equal love, and love’s untainted sweets 
Enjoy with honour. Philips. 

CHKEBFtJLNESs. E. 8. [from chcerfuL] 

1. Freedom from dejection ; alacrity. 

Barbarossa, using fhis exceeding cAee^ti/nsst and 
forwardness of bis soldiers, weighed up the fourteen 
gullies he had sunk. Knelles's IfisUrry rf the Turks. 

With what resolution and chedfulness, with 
what courage and patience, did vast numbers of all 
sorts of people, in the first ages of Christianity , eti' 
counter all the rage and madee of the worlrf, and 
embrace loi meats aiul death ! Tillptson. 

2. Freedom from gloominess. 

I marvelled to see kur receive my cororaandmenta 
with sighs, and yet do theoi with cbecifulneu. Sidn. 
Chs'brless. aiff. [from cheer.] Without 
gnusAj, comfort, or gladness. 

For since mioc eye your joyous sight did miss. 
My dbe|x£|^j|y Uiuni'd to cheerless uight FairyQ. 

flit, beside a willow, | 

t covVing, earth her pillow, i 

Mta sigh'd alone, J 

rchefr^dawnof morning 
, * diewa of night Jhsyden. 

r. my. [firam «S<wr.] 

cheerfuL 


CHE 

They are useful to maakind, hi affording them 
convenient situations of houtOt and vUiagai, re- 
flecting the benign and cherishing sou-beams, and 
idering their habitations both more comfort^ 
mdseCftatiion. 



so rendering 

able and more ckeerly\n winter. Ihios 

2 . Not gloomy ; not dejectea. 
Che'erly. adv. [from cheerA Cheerfully. 

Under heavy arms the youth of lloroe 
Their long laborious marches overcome ; 

Cheerio their tedious travels undergo. 

^ In God’s name, eheeriy on, courageous friendsj 
To reap the harvest of pemtual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of sharp war. Shdkesp. 

Oft listening how the bounds and bom 
Cheerly rouse the slumb’ring mom. Milton, 

Chs'ery. adj. [from cheer,] Gay 

sprightly; having the power to make 
g^; a ludicrous word. 

Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 

Let cyder new wash sorrow from tlw imal. 

Gay's Pastorals. 

CHEESE, n. 8 , [caeeuB, Lat. cy^e, Saxon.” 
A kind of food made by pressii^ the 
curd of coagulated milk> and suircring 
the mass to dry, 

I will ratlier trust a Fleming with my butter, 
the Welshman witii my cheese, than my wife with 
herself. Shakesp 

Che'esecake. «. 8 , [from cheeee and 
cake ] A cake made of soft curds, sugar 
and butter. 

Eifeniinate he sat, and quiet ; 

Strange product of a cheeseciike diet. ^ ^ Prior. 

Where nmny a man, at variance with his wife 
With soft’ning mead and cheesecake ends the strife, 

King. 

Che'ksemonger. It. 8, [from cheese and 
monger.] One who deals in cheese. 

A true owl of I/)ndon, 

That gives out he ’s undone, 

Being a cheesetnortger. 

By trusting. Ben Jonson. 

Chf/eseprkss. n. s. [from cheese and 
press.] The press in which tlie curds 
are pressetl. 

Tlie cleai.ly cheesevreu she could never turn, • 
Her aukward fist dicl ne’er employ the churn. 

Gay's Pastorals. 

Che'esevat. n. s. [from cheese and vat.] 
The wooden case in which the curds 
are confined when they are pressed into 
cheese. 

His sense occasions the careless rustic to judge 
the sun no bigger than a cheesevat. LtlanvUle. 

Che'esy. a(^j. [from cheese.] Having the 
nature or form of cheese. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous 
clialky matter, but not a cheesy substance. 

AHnUhnot on Aliments. 

Che'ly. ft. s. [chela, Lat.] The claw of a 
shell fish. 


CHE 

What doth cherish weeds but gentle air f 

Magistrates have always tlMmgbt theiiiselvM 
concerned to cherish religion, ana to nudatabi in 
the minds of men the beuef of a Ood and another 
bfe- TuHtsom. 

But old god Batum, which doth all devour. 
Doth cherish her, and still augments her might. 

iklMSS. 

He that knowingly commits an 111, has the np- 
braidings of his own conscience j those who act Dr 
errour, have its cherishing end encouragements to 
animate them. Decay of Piety, 

Che'risher. n.«. An 

encourager ; a supporter. 

One of their greatest praises it is to be the 
maintaiiiers and cherishers of a regular devotion, 
a reverend worship, a true and decent piety. 

Chb'rishment. n. s. [from cherish,] 
Encouragement ; support ; comfort. It 
is now obsolete. 

The one lives her age’s ornament, ’ 

That with rich bounty, and dear cherishment. 
Supports the prai&c of noble poesie. 

Spensers Tears if MUfCik 

CHE'RRY. \ n. s, [cerise, Fr. cera^ 
Che'rry-treb. j sus, Lat.] 

The species are, 1. The common red or garden 
cherry. S. Large Spanish cherry. 3. The red heart 
cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 5. The bleed- 
ing licart cherry. 6. 'The black heart cherry. 
7. I’he May cherry. 8. The black cherry, or 
mazard. 9. The archduke cherry. 10. The yel- 
low Spanish cherry. 11. The Flanders cluster 
cherry. 12. The carnation cherry. IS. The 
large black cherry. 14 The bird cherry. 15. 
The red bird or Cornish cherry. 16. The largest 
double flowered cherry. 17. Tbe double flower- 
ed cherry. 10. The common wild cherry. 19. 
The wild northern English cherry, with late ripe 
fruit. 20. The shock or perfumed cherry, fl. 
The cherrytree with striped leaves. And many 
other sorts of cherries ; as the amber cherry, luk^ 
ward, coronc, Gascoigne, and the luorello, which 
is chiefly planted for preserving. / 

Tills fruit was brought out of Pontus at tbe 
time of the Mithridatic victory by J..ucu]Iuv hi 
the year of Home 600 ; and was brought into BrW 
tain* about 120 years afterwards, which was Ann, 
Dorn. 5ly ; and was soon after spread through most 
parts of Kuropc. Miller. 

Some ask but a pin, a nut, a cherry stone ; but 
she, more covetous, would have a cbmn. Shakesp. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of UgbW 
^>eIlo\v, eating cherries, with his face and bosom 
sun-burnt. Peachom, 

A little spark of life, which, in its first appear- 
ance, might be inclosed in tlie hollow of a cherry 
stone. Hale. 

Che'rry. adj. [ftrom the substantive.] 
Resembling a cherry in colour. 

Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a passing pleasing tongue. Shakesp. 

Che'rry-bay. See Laurel. 
Che'rrvcheekei). adi» [from cherry 


It happciieth often, I confess, that a lobster hath 
the chely, or great claw, of one side longer than 
the oilier. Brown. 

Chemistry. See Chymistry. 
Che'quer. See Checker. 

To CHE'RISH. e.e. [ehtrir, Fr.] To sup- 
port and forward with encouragement, 
help, and protection; to shelter; to 
nurse up. 

WTienevcr Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upm* yourffwce, and not wMi dutoous love 
Doth cherrsh you and yours, God punish roe 
With hate iu those where I rxiiect most love. 

Shakesp. 

I would I bird." - -* ■ 

Bull should k 'll thee with too much 


and cheek.] Having ruddy cheeks. 

J warrant them ckerrycheek'd country girls. 

Congreve. 

Che'rrypit. n.s. [from cherry andptf.] 
A cliild’s play, in which they throw 
cherry stones into a, small hole. 

What, man ! ’tis not for gravity to play at 
cherrypit. Shaketp, 

Chersone'se. fl. s. A pe- 

ninsula ; a tract of land almost sur- 
rounded by the sea, but joined to the 
continent by a narrow new or isthmus. 
|i Chert, n.s. [from quartz^ Germ.] A 
kind of flint. 

Flint is most comiaonly firand ia ibim of no- 
dules ; but ’tis someUniQi fiouad la thin itnMii, 

when ’tis enlled chert, Wssi/msd, 



CHE 


CHE 


C H I 


sometimes written m the plural, im- 
proper] v, diembims.] A celestial spirit^ 
which, m the hierarchy, is placed ne^ in 
order to the seraphim. All the sererall 
d^criptions which the Scripture gives' 
US of cAsmWni, differ from one another: 
as they are described in the shapes of j 
men, eagles, oxen, lions, and in a csom- 
po^on of ail these figures put together. 
The hierogl 3 rphical representations in 
the embroidery upon the curtains of the 
Tabernacle, were called 1^ Moses, 
Exad, xxvL 1. cherubim of cunning 
work. Calmet. 

The roof o* th* cliamber 


With gold cheruhims is fretted. 

Hear’n’s chcrubimi hors’d 


Sliakaq}, 


trpon t!ie siulitless coursers of the air, 

^al! blow the horrid deed in ev’r^ eye, 

Tjtet tears shall drown the wind. Skakesp. 

cherub finishes what you begun, 

And to a miracle improves a tunc. Prior. 

Cheru'bick. [from cherub,] Ange- 
Hck ; relating to the cherubim. 

Thy words 

Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 

Divine instructor I I have heard, than when 
Ckerubick songs by niglit from ncighb’ring liilla 
Ajerial musick scud. Miltons Paradise Lost. 

And on the east side of llie garden ])lHce 
Cherubirk watch. Mutants Paradise Lost. 

Chk'rxtbin. adj\ [from cherub,] Ange- 
lical. 

This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more destruction than thy sword, 

For all her eherubin look. iyhakesp. 

Che'rvil. n. s. [chcprophytlum, Lat.] 
An umbelliferous plant. Miller, 

To Chb'RUP. V, n, [from cheer; perhaps 
from cheer up, corrupted to cherup.] To 
chirp; to use a checrtul voice. 

The birds 

Frame to thy soi^ their cheerful chcrupmg ; 

Or hold their peace for shame of Ihy swe«*t lays. 

Spewer. 

CuE'slip. n. a. A small vermin, tliat lies 
under stones or tiles. Skinner, 

CHESS, n. 8. [echecs, Fr.] A nice and ab- 
struse game, in which two sets of men 
are moved in opposition to each other. 

This game the Persian magi did invent, 

The force of Eastern wisdom to express ; 

From thence to busy Europeans sent, 

And styl’d by modern Lombards pensive chess. 

Denham. 

So liave 1 seen a Ling on chess 
(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 

His (jpeen and bishops in distress) 

Shifting about, grow less and less, 

With here and there a pawn. Drydeii. 

Che'ss-apple. n,s, A species of Wild 
Service. 

Ciie'ss-board. n, s. [from chess and 
board.] The board or table on which 
the game of chess is played. 

Ana cards are dealt, and chcss-hoards brought, 
To ease the pain of coward tliouglit. rrior. 

Che'ss-man. n, s, [from chess and man,] 
A puppet for chess. 

A company of chess-men standing on the same 
squares of the chess-board where we left them, wc 
say they are all in the same place, or unmoved. 

Loeke. 

Che'ss-player. n. «. [from chess and 
A gamester at chess. 

Thus, like A skilful chess-plaper, he draws out 
kis men, and mokes his pawns of use to his neater 
persons. thytkm. 


See Castor. 

n. s. chastaigne, Fr. 


CHifssOM. It. s. Mellow earth. 

The teiKier chessom and mellow earth la the best, 
baing mere mould, between the two oxticmos of 
day and sand ; especially if it be not ioomy and 
bindiiig. Baoon*8 Nat ttisUiry, 

CHEST, n, s. [cypt, Sax. cistot Lat.] 

1. A box of wood, or other materials in 
which things are laid up. 

He will sack there, on my word : neither press, 
chest, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abstract 
for the remembrance of such places. !^kesp. 

But more have been by avarice upprest, 

And lieansof raoneycrowded in the chest. Drydcn. 

2. A chest of bramers, A case with 
moveable boxes or drawers. 

3. The trunk of the body, oi cavity from 
the shoulders to tlie belly. 

Such as have round faces, or broad cherts, or 
shoulders, have seldom or never long necks. 

Brown. 

ITc dc scribes another by the largeness of his 
chest, and breadth of his snoulders. 

Pojte*s Notes on the Iliad. 

To CiiEST. V. a. [from the noun ] To re- 
posite in a chest ; to hoard. 

Chest-foundering, n.s. A disease in 
horses. It comes near to a pleurisy, or 
peripneumony, in a human body. 

Farrier's Dictionary, 

Ciie'sted. adj^ [from chest,] Having a 
a chest ; as, broad-chested, narrow- 
chested. 

Che'ster. 

Che'stnut 

Che'stnut-tree. ( castanea, lit.} 

1. I'he tree hath katkins, which are placed 
at remote distances from the fruit, on 
the same tree. The outer coat of the 
fmit is very rough, and has two or 
three nuts inclucled in each husk or 
covering. This tree was formerly in 
greater plenty, as may be proved by the 
old buildings in London, which were, 
for the most part, of this timber; which 
is equal in value to the best oak, and, for 
many purposes, far exceeds it, particu- 
larly for making vessels for liquors ; it 
having a property, when once tho- 
ro\ighly seasoned, to maintain its bulk 
constantly, and is not subject to shrink 
or swell, like other timber. Miller. 

2. The fruit of the chestnut tree. 

A woraan’.s tongue, 

That gives not half so CTcat a blow to th’ ear, 

As ill a chestmd in a farmer’s fire. bhahes}). 

October has a basket of services, medlar^, and 
chestnuts, and fruits tJiat ripen at the latter time. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

3. The name of a brown colour. 

His hair is of a good colour — 

——An excellent colour; y our chutnut was ever 
the only colour. Shakesp. 

Merab’s long oair was glossy chestnut brown. 

Cowley 

CifE'sTON. II. s, A spedea of plum. 

CIIEV ALTER, n. s. [chevalier, Fr.] k 
knight ; a gallant strong man. 

Refiowned Talbot doth expect my aid • 

And I am iowtod by a traitor villain, j 

And cannot hehi the noble cheoaUer. Shakesp. 

CHEVAUX de Frise. n.s. [Fr. 'The 
singular Cheval de Frise is seldom 
used.] The Friesland horse, which is 
a piece of timber, larger or smaller, and 
traversed with wooden spikes, pointed 


with iron, five or six feet long ; used in 
defending a passage, stopping a breach, 
or making a retrenchment to stop the 
cavaliy. It is also caUed a turnpike, or 
tourniquet. Chambers* 

Che'ven. If. s. [chevesne, Fr.] A river 
fish, the same with chub. 

Che'veril. It. s. [chevereu, Fr.] A kid; 
kidleather. Obsolete. 

A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit : 
how quickly the wrong side may be turned out> 
ward. Shakesp- 

Which gifts the capacity 
Of 3 "our soft chevenl conscience w'ould receive. 

If you might please to stretch it. Shakesp. 

O, here ’s a wit of chevenl, that stretches from 
an inch narrow to an ell broad. Shakesp. 

CHE'VISAXCE. n. s. [chevisance, Fr.] 
Enterprise ; a chievement. A word now 
not in use. 

Fortune, the foe of famous chevisance. 

Seldom, said Guyuii, yields to virtue aid. Spenser. 

CHEVRON, n. s. [French.] One of the 
honourable ordinaries in heraldry. It 
represents two rafters of a house, set up 
as they ought to stand. Harris. 

To CHEW. V. a. [ceopyan, Sax. kautpen, 
Dutch. It is very frequently pro- 
nounced chaw, and perhaps properly.] 

1. To grind with the teeth; to masticate. 

If little faults, proceeding on distemper. 

Shall not he wink u at, how shall wc stretch our 
eye, 

When capital' crimes, chew'd, swallow'd, and di- 
gested. 

Appear before us ? Shakesp. 

Pacing through the forest, 

Chewhrg the fof)d of sweet and bitter fancy. Shak. 

This pious cheat, that never suck’d the' blood. 
Nor chew'd the flesh, ol laitibs. Druden's Fablet 
The vales 

Descending gently, where the lowing herd 
Chews verdrrous pasture. Philips. 

By cheunng, solid aliment is divided into small 

S arts : in a human body, there is no other iostru- 
icnt to perform this action but the teeth. By 
the action of chewing, the spittle and mucus are 
I squeezed from the glands, and mixed with the ali- 
ment; whicli action, if it lie long continued, will 
‘ turn the aliinent into a sort of ch;^e. Arb. on AU, 
2, To meditate; or ruminate in tha 
thoughts. 

While the fierce monk does at his trial stand. 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offence ; 

Guile in liis tongue, ana murder in his hand, 
lie stabs his judge, lo prove his innocence. Prior. 
3. I'o taste without swallowing. 

Ht'avcn *s in my mouth, 

As if 1 did but only chew its name. Shake^, 
^ome books are to be tasted, others to ^ swal 
j lowt^d, and sninc few to be chewed and digested . 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; 
others to be read, but not curiously ; and some 
few to be read wholly, with attention. Bacon. 

To Chew. v. n. To champ upon ; to ru- 
minate. 

1 will with patience lieor, and find a time ; 

Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. Shak 
Inculcate the doctrine of disobedience, and thep 
leave the lauUitddc to chew upon *t. V Estrange. 

Old politicians cAew on wisdom past, 

And blunder on in business to the last. Ptne, 

CHICA'NE. »: s. [chneoMi, Fr. derived by 
Msmege from me StpaxoBh word chico 
little.] 

1. The art of protracting a contest by 
petty objection and artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not 
the chicane of private cases, but tlie affairs and in- 
tercourse of civilized nations, grounded upon tha 
principles of reason. loribe. 

209 



CHI 

His attornies have hardly one trick left ; thej^ 
aie at an end of all their chicem. 

ArbuiknoCt Hutory <f John hull, 

2. Artifice in general. This sense is only 
in familiar limguage. 

Unwilling then m arras to meet, 

He strove to lengthen the campaign* 

And save his forces by chicane. Prior. 

To Chic a'n ft, v.n. [chicaner, Fr.] To 
prolong a contest by tricks. 

Chica'NER. n. s. [chicaneur, Fr.] A 
petty sophister ; a trifiiiig disputant ; a 
wrangler. 

This is the way ti) distinguish the two moat 
different things I know, a iogical chicaner from a 
man of reason. Locke. 

Chica nery, n, s. [chicanerie, Fr.] JSo- 
phistry ; mean arts of wrangle. 

Hih aneer caused liiin to destroy Ujc greatest 
part of tlic*se reports , and only to preserve sueJi 
as discovered most of tlie chicanery and futility of 
the practice. Arbxitlutol. 

Chiches. n. 9. See Chickpeas. 
Chi'chling Vetch, n. s. [lathyrus, 
Lat.] In Germany they are cultivated, 
and eaten as peas, though neither so 
tender nor well tasted. Miller. 

CHICK. \ n. 9. [cicen. Sax. kiecken, 
Cm'CKEN.j Dutch. Chicken is, 1 be- 
lieve, the old plural of chick, though 
now used as a singular noun.] 

1. The young of a bird, particularly of a 
hen, or small bird. 

All my pn*tty ones ! 

Wliat, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 

At one fell swoop ! Shaken. 

For when the shell is broke, out comes a chicL 

Davies. 

While It is a chick, and hath no spurs, nor can- 
not hurt, nor hath seen the motion, yet he readily 
practiseth it. Hale. 

Even since she was a se’cu-night old, they say, 
as cliaste and humble to her ctying day ; 

Nor chick, nor hen, was known to disobey, 

Drifdens Fables. 

Having the notion tliat one laid the egg out of 
which liie other waii hatched, 1 have a dear idea 
of the relation of dam and chick. Locke. 

Oil rainy days alone 1 dine, 

U pon a chick raid pint of wine : 

On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chicken to the bone. Swift. 

2. A word of tenderness. 

My Ariel, chick, 

Tliis is thy charge. Shakeqt. 

II, A term for a young girl. 

Then, Chloc, still go on to prate 
Of thirty-six and thirty-eiglit ; 

J*tir*<ue ^our trade of scandal-picking, 

Vour hints, that SU'lla is no chicken. Swift. 

Ciu'rKENHEARTED. odj. [£rom chicken 
and heart.] Cowardly; timorous ; fearful. 

\mw we set up for tilting in the pit. 

Whore ’tis agreed by bullies, chickenhearted. 

To fright the ladies first, and then be parted. 

Prologue to finish Fryar. 

f’Hi'cKENPOx. n.s. An exanthematous 
distemper, so called, from its being of 
no very great danger. 

Chi'ckling. It. 9. [from chick.] A small 
chicken. 

CHrcKPEAS. 11.9. [from cAtc^ and pea.] 

A kind of degenerate pea. Miller. 

Chi'ckweed. 11.9. [fromcAtekand weed.] 
The name of a plant. 

Orceii mint, orchwkweed, are of good use in all 
the hard swellings of the breast, occasioned by 
milk Wtseman. 


CHI 

To CHIDE. V. a. preter. chid or chock, 
part, chid at chidden, [ctban. Sax.] 

I , To reprove ; to check ; to oorrect with 
words: applied to persons. 

Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood iuclinM to mirth. 

^kesp. 

And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. Shak. 
Those, that do teach your babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks : 

He might have chid me so : for, in gopd faith. 

I am a child to chiding. Skakeop. 

Scylla wept 

And chid her barking waves into attention. Mill. 

Above the waves as Neptune shew’d his face, 
Uo chide tlic winds, and save the Trojan race. 

Waller. 

Yon look, as if yon stem philosojiher 
Had just now chiti vou. ^ Addison. 

If any woman of better fashion in the parish 
happened to be absent fiom thiircb, they were 
sure of a visit from him, to chulcmul to dine with 
her. Swi/i. 

2. To drive with reproof. 

Margaret niy queen, and ('Hfford too. 

Have chid me from the battle. Sbakep 

3. T'o blame; to reproach; applied to 
things. 

Winds murmur’d through the leaves your long 
delay. 

And fountains, o’er the pebbles, chid your stay. 

Dryden. 

I chid the folly of my thoughtless haste , 

For, the work pWfected, the joy was past. Prior. 

To Chihe. V. n. 

1. To clamour ; to scold. 

What had he to do to chide at me ? _ Shakesp. 

Next morn, betimes, the bride was missing ; 
llie mother scream’d, the father e^id, 

Where can this idle wench be hid ^ Su^yi. 

2. To quarrel with. 

The business of the state does him offence, 

And he does chide w ith you. Shakesp. 

3. To make a noise. 

My duty 

As doth a rock against the chiding flood. 

Should the approach of this wild river break. 

And stand unshaken ^^ours. Shakesp. 

Chi' HER. It. 9. [from chide.] A rebuker ; 
a reprover. 

Not her that chides, Sir, at any hand, I pray — 

1 love no chiders. Sir. Shakesp. 

CHIEF, adj. [chef the head, Fr.] 

1. Principal ; most eminent ; above tlie 
rest in any respect 

Tliesc were the chief of the officers that were 
over Solomon’s works. 1 hrign 

Tlic hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chief in this trespass. hzra. 

Your country, chirf in arms, abroad defend ; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pope. 

2. Eminent; extraordinary. 

A froward man sow'eth strife, and a whis[)erer 
separate tli chief friends. J ‘roi 1 1 hs 

3. Capital; of the first onler; that to which 
other parts are inferior, or subordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the 
apostle’s main purpose in writing the epistle, and 
the chirf branches of his disco 'irse wherein he 
prosecuted it. J ocke. 

4. It is used by some writers with a super- 
lative termination ; but, I think, impro- 
perly ; the comparative chiejer is never 
found. 

We beseech you, bend you (oreiiiai i 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chUfest courtier, cousin, and our sou. Shak. 
Doeg an Edomite, the chirfM of the herdmen. 

1 Samurf 

He so netiracs denied admitsion to the chiH’est 
officers of the army. CUerenaon, 

Chief, n.s. [from the adjective.] 
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1. A military commander; a leader of an 
mies ; a captain. 

Is pain to them 

Less pain, less to be fled ? or thou than th^ 

Ixjss hardy to endure.^ courageous chirf! 

The first in flight from pain. Miltons Par. han. 

After or before were never known 
Such chirfs; as each an army seem’d alone. Dryd. 

A wit ’s a feather, and a chid' a rod; 

An honest man ’s the noblest work of God. Pope, 
A prudent chief not always must display 
His pQw’rs in equal ranks, and fair may ; 

But with th* occasion and the pl^ comply, 
Conceal his force, nay seem sometimes tody. Pope. 

2. In Chief, in law. In capita, by per- 
sonal service. 

Ail sums dcinandable, either for licence of alie* 
nation to be made of lands hulden in chrf, or for 
the pardon of any such alienation already made 
witliont licence, nave been stayed in the way to 
the hanaper. Bactm. 

T shall be proud to hold my dependence on you 
in chirf, as I do part of my small fortune in Wilt* 
shire. ^ ^ ^ Ihyden. 

3. In Spe?iser it seems to signify somewhat 
like acliievement ; a mark of distinction. 

^Vherc be the nosegays that she dight for thee? 
The coloured clmplcls wrought with a chirf, 

The knottish rush-^ing^, and gilt rosemary ? Spam, 

4. In heraldry. 

The chief i^ so called of the French word chrf, 
the head or upper part : this possesses the upper 
third part of the escutcheon. Peachamon Drawing, 

Chi'kfdom. n. s. [from chief,] Sove- 
reignty. Not in use. 

Zephj rus being in love with Chloris, and co- 
veting her to wife, gave her for u dowry the chief- 
dom and sovereignty of all flowers and green herbs. 

Spensers hal. Glom. 

Chif/fless. adj. [from chief.] Want- 
ing a head ; being without a leader. 

And chiejlcss armies doz'd out the campaign. 

And navies yawn’d for order on the main. Popt. 

Chi'efly. adv [irom chief .] Principally; 
eminently ; more tlian common. 

Any man who will consider tlic nature of an 
epic poem, what actions it describes, and what 
persons they arc ch '^y whom it informs, will find 
It a work full of difficulty. Dryden. 

Tliose parts of the kingdom, where the number 
and estates of the dissenters chiefly lay. Swift. 

Chi'efrie. n. s. [from chief] A small 
rent j>ai rl to the lord paramount. 

l’hr\ shall he well able to live ujxm those lands, 
to > iefd her majesty reasonable chief rie, and also 
give a competent inaintetmuce unto the rarrisont. 

Spenser^s Ireland. 
^VouId the reserved rent at this day be any 
more than a small chirfrief Swift. 

Cill'KFTAiN. n. 9. [from chief captain.] 

1. A leader ; a commander. 

That forc'd their chirflain, for his safety’s sake, 
rriieir chiejtain Humber named was aright) 

Unto the mighty stream him to betake, 

Wiiere he an end of battle and of life did make 

Fairy Queen. 

2. The head of a clan. 

It broke, and absolutely subdued all the lords 
ami chiejtains of the Irishry. Dav'u's an Ireland. 

CuieVance. n.s. [probably from at Ar- 
Vfinre, Fr. purchase.] Traflick, in which 
money is extorted ; as discount. Now 
obsolete. 

I’liete were good laws against usury, the bastard 
use of money ; and against unlaw ful chievanccs and 
exchanges, winch is bastard usn y. Bacon 

Chi'lblain. n s. [from chill cold, and 
blain; so that Temple 8Ct‘ms mistaken in 
his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to serve a purpose.] Sores made by IVost. 

aoo 
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I Nmembcied the cure of MMmai when 1 
«w • (whidi nay be called the dntdren s 
■cut), by bundug at the fire. rawplc. 

CHILD. R. «. in the ^oral Children. 

[dlb, Sax.] 

1. An infant, <» very young person. 

In age, to wish fur ^outh is full as yaiu, 

At for a youth to turn a child again. 

We should no more be kinder to one Md than 
to another, than we are tender of one ^e more 
than of the other. VJ^lra^. 

The 3 *oung lad must not be vontured abroad at 
eight or ten, for fear of what may happen to the 
tender child ; though he then runs ten times less 
risque than at sixteen. , , Loche. 

The stroke of death is nothing : childrw endu^re 
it, and the greatest cowards find it no pain. Wtuce. 

2. One in the line of filiation, exposed to 
the parent. 

Where children have been exposed, or taken 
away young, anci afterwards have approached to 
their parents presence, the parents, tnougli they 
have not knowii them, have had a secret joy, or 
other alteration, thereupon. Bacons Nat, Hist. 
i shall see 

ITie winged vengeance overtake such children. 

Shakesp. 

So unexhausted her perfections were, 

That for more children she had more to spare. 

JJrydcn. 

He, in a fruitful wife’s embraces old, 

A long increase of children's children told. Addison. 

3. The descendants of a man, how remote 
soever, are called children ; as the chil- 
dren of Edom, the children of Israel. 

4. Ill the language of scripture. 

One weak in knowb dge. Isaiah. 1 Corinth. 
Such as are young in grace. ^ 1 John. 

Such as are hunibic and docile. Matthew. 

Tlie children of light, tlie children of darkness j 
who follow light, who remain in darkness. 

TIh‘ elect, the blessed, are also co’ied the chil- 
dren of God. 

How is he numbered among the children of God, 
and his lot is among the saints ! If Wow. 

In the New Testament, believers are commonly 
called children of God. 

Ve are alt the children of God, by faith in .Tesus 
Christ. Gal. iii. 26. Calniet. 

5. A girl child, ^ot in use. 

Mercy on ’s • a beanie, a very pretty bearnc ! 

A boy, or c/ii/d, 1 wonder ? Shakesp. 

6. Any thing the product or effect of ano- 
ther. 

Macduff, this noble passion. 

Child of integrity, hath from niy soul 
^\^’d the black scruples. Shdketp. 

1, To be with Chila. To be pregnant. 

If it must stand still, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 

Lest that their hopes prodigiously be crost. Shak. 

Child, r.n. [from the noun.] To 
bring children. 

The spring, the summer, 

Tlie childing autumn, angry winter, chance 
Their wonted liveries. ^ ohakesp. 

As to childii^ women, young vigorous people, 
after irregularities of diet, in such it becins with 
limmorrhages. Arhuthnot. 

Chi'ldbkarino. participial substan- 
tive, [from child and hear '\ The act of 
bearing children. 

To thee 

Pains only in chUdhearing were foretold. 

And, bringing forth, soon recon^ns’d with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. mikonCs Par. L«it. 

The timorous and irresolute Sylvia has de- 
murred till she is past childbearing. Addison. 

Chi'ldbkd. n.s, [from child and bed.] 
The state of a woman bringing a child, 
or being in labour. 

The funerals of prince Atlliur, and of queen 
Elizabeth, who died ui childbed in the Tower. 

Bacon. 


Fore, as when wash’d from spotof ckildM staiu. 

Pwradke Hegained, 

Yet these, tho’ poor, the pain of childbwhux. 

Drvdea. 

Let no one 6e actually married, till she hath the 
childbed pillows. ^tectator. 

Women in childbed are in the case of persons 
wounded. Arbuthnot an Diet. 

Chi'ldbirth. n. a. [from child and birth.] 
Travail ; labour ; the time of bringing 
forth ; the act of bringing forth. 

The mother of Pyroclcs, after her childbirth, 

I died. Sidney. 

A kernel void of any taste, but not so of virtue, 
i especially for women travailing in childbirth, 

I Carew's Survey. 

In the whole sex of women, God hath decreed 
the sharpest pains of childbirth; to shew, that 
I there is no state exempt from sorrow. 

Taylor's Holy Living. 

lie to his wife, before the time assign’d 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly spoke his mind. 

Dryden. 

Chi'lded. a(f;\ [from child.] Furnished 
with a child. 

How light and portable my pain seems now, 
When that which makes me oend, makes the king 
bow ; 

He childed as I father’d. Shakesp. 

Chi'ldermas day. [from child and 
mass.] The day of the week, throughout 
the year, answering to the day on which 
the feast of the Holy Innocents is solem- 
nized, which weak and superstitious 
persons think an unlucky day. 

To talk of hares, or such uncouth tilings, proves 
us ominous to the fisherman, as the beginning of 
a voyage on the day when childermas day fell, 
doth to the mariner. Carew. 

Chi'ldhood. n.s. [from child; cilbhab, 
Sax.] 

1. The state of children ; or, the time in 
which we are children ; it includes in« 
fancy, but is continued to puberty. 

Now I have stain’d the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov’d but little from our own. 


The sons of lords and Kntlcmcn should be 
trained up in learning from their childhoods. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Seldom have I ceas'd to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy j'outli. Milt. 

’fhe same authority that the actions of a man 
have with us in our childhood, the same, in every 
period of life, has the practice of all whom we 
regard as our superiours. Rogers. 

2. llie time of life between infancy and 
puberty. 

Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, 
nourishing aliment. Arbnthnot on Aliments. 

3. The properties of a child. 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rose as childhood ripei/d into man. Dryden. 

Chi'ldish. a€(j. [from child.] 

1 . I laving the qualities of a child ; trifling ; 

ignorant ; simple. i 

Learning hath its infancy, when it is but be- 
ginning and almost childish : then its youth, when 
It is luxuriant and juvenile. Bwons Essays. 

2. Becoming only children; trifling; pue- 
rile. 

Musidorus being elder by three or four years, 
tlierc was taken away the occasion of chitdisfs con- 
tentions. Sidney, 

The lion’s whelps she saw how he did bear, 

And lull in rugged arms withouteu childish fear. 

Spenser, 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing; all iiiy mind wm set 
Serious to leani and know. Paradise Regamed. 
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The fathers looked on the worship of tmiMi 
as the most silly and childish tlritm in the world. 

’ ^HUn^eet. 

One that hath newly leam’d to speak andgo 
Loves childish plays. Rasce/mmon. 

'Fhey have spoiled the walls with childish, scis- 
tetices, tliat consist often in a jingle of words. 

Addison on Italy, 
By conversation the chihhsh humours of tlimr 
younger days might be worn out. 

Arhuthiurt's History of ' John BnU, 

Childishly, adv. [from childish.] In 
a childish trifling way ; like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was spread, 
who &d so rashly and childishly ejected him. 

Hooker. 

.Some men are of excellent judgment in their 
own professions, but childishly unkilfui in any 
thing liesides. Hayward. 

Chi'ldishne.ss. n,i. [from childish.] 

1. Puerility; triflingnesa. 

The actions of childishness, and unfashionuMc 
carriage, time and age will of itself be sure to re- 
form. Locke. 

Nothing in tlie world could give a truer idea of 
the superstition, credulity, and childishness of the 
Roman catholick religion. Addison on Italy. 

2. Harmlessness. 

Speak thou, boy ; 

Perhaps thy childishness will move him more 
Than can oUr reasons. Shakesp. 

Chi'ldless. adj. [from child.] Without 
children ; without offspring. 

As thy sword hath made women childless, so 
shall thy mother be childless among women. 

1 Samuel. 

^ A man shall sec the noblest w'orks and fouitrla- 
tioiis have proceeded from childUss men ; whicl 
have sought to express the images of their minds, 
where those of their bodies have failed j so the 
care of posterity is most in them that have no pos- 
terity. Bacons l^wyi. 

Childless thou art, childless remain : so death' 
Shall be deceiv’d his glut. Milton's Paradise Ixat. 
She can give the reason why one died childless. 

Sjiectator 

Childlike. ai(y. [from child and like.] 
Becoming or beseeming a child. 

Who can owe no less than childlike obedience to 
her that hath more than motherly care. Hooker, 
1 thought tlio remnant of mine age 
Should have been cherish’d by her childlw duty. 

Shakesp. 

Chiliad, n. s. [from ;^iXiai(.] A thou- 
sand ; a collection or sum containing a 
thousand. 

We make cycles and periods of years, as de- 
rads, centuries, chiliads, for the useofeomputation 
in history. Holder, 

Chilia'edron. n. s. [from %iA*».] A 
figure of a thousand sides. 

In a man, who speaks of a chUiaedron, or a 
body of a thousand sides, the idea of the figure 
may he very confused, though tliat of the number 
be very distinct. Locke, 

Chilifa'ctive. a^. [from chile.] That 
which makes chile. 

Whether this be not effected by some way of 
corrosion, rather than any proper digestion, chili- 
factive mutation, or alimental conversion. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Chilifa'ctory. fliW. [from chile.] That 
which has the quality of making chile. 

We should imtl^r reply upon a chil^actory men- 
s^um, or dilative preparation drawn from spe- 
cies or individuals, whose stomachs peculiarly 
dissolve lapideous bodies. BroutK 

Chilifica'tion. n. s. [from chile.] The 
act of making chile. 

Nor will we affirm that Iron is indigested in (h« 
stomach of the ostriche ; but we suspect this etlect 
to proceed not from any liquid reduction, or ten- 
dence to chiliflcathn, by the power of natural heat. 

Bnwni I Vulgar Err jura. 
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CHILL, adj. [cele, Sul] 

1. Cold ; toat whi^ it end to the touch 
And all my plants I sa^e from nightly ill, 

Of noisome winds, and blastisic ▼•pours chill, 

Milton, 

3. Cold; havira the sensation of cold 
shiverin^^ with cold. 

My heart and my chill ▼cins frecae with de^air. 

JnOWC. 

3. Dull ; not warm ; not forward : a$, 
chill reception. 

4* Depress^; dejected; discouraged. 

5. Unafiectionate ; cold of temper. 
Chill, n.s. [from the adjective.] Chil- 
ness; cold. 

I very well know one to have a sort of chill about 
hispnecordiaand head. Derkam'tPhysic^Theology, 

To Chill, v. a, [firom the adjective.] 

1. To make cold. 

Age has not yet 

So shrunk my sinews, or so chilVd my veins. 

But conscious virtue in my breast remains. JDryd. 

Heat bums his rise, frost chiUs his setting beams. 
And vex tiie world with opposite extremes. 

Creech, 

Each changing season does its poison bring ; 
Hheums ckiU the winter, agues blast the spnug. 

Piw. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms ; or trumpet’s clangor shrill 
Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin’s blood. 

Philips, 

3. To depress; to deject; to discourage. 
Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his 
lints, and awakens terrors which he cannot! 


spints, 

bear. Pogers. 

3. To blast with cold. 

The fruits perish on the ground, 

Or soon decay, by snows iinmod’ratc chilCd, 

By winds are blasted, or by lightning kill’d. 

Blackmare. 

Chi'lliness. n. s. [fium chilly.] A sen- 
sation of shivering cold. 

If the patient survives three days, the acute 
ness of the pain abates, and a cksUiness or shiver- 
ing affects tlie body. Arbvthiwt. 

Chi lly, adj. [fromcAi//.] Somewhatet^d. 
A chilly sweat bedews 

My shudd’ring limbs. Philips. 

Chi'lness, n. 8. [from chili.] Coldness; 
want of warmth. 

If you come out of the sun suddenly into a 
shade, there followeth a chilness or shivering in 
all the body. Bacon, 

This V, hile he tli'mks be l^aloCt his dart, 

A generous chilness seizes cv’ry part. 

The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
heart. Dryden. 

Chimb n. s. [kime, Dutch.] The end of| 
a barrol or tub. 

CHIME, n. 8. [The original of this word is 
doubtful, JuniuB and Minshew suppose 
it corrupted from cimhal; Skinner tvam 
gamme^ or gamut ; Henshaw from chia- 
mare, to cail^ because the chime calls to 
church. Perhaps it is only softened 
from chirme, or churm, an old word for 
the sound of many voices^ or instrum^ts 
making a noise together.] 

I. The consonant or harmonkk sound of| 
many correspondent instruments. 

Hang cMir ^bighs with bells ; 

That, as we do sUrM a tunc, 

In our dance shall make a chins. Ben Jonson, 
Tboisound 

Of instromencs. that made nielodioua chimCt 
Was heard, of harp and organ. Miltons Par, Lost 
Love virtue, she alone is free ; 

Slie can teach you liow to climb 

Higher than the sphery diime. Mdlon. 
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U. Thfl OQRCspondeBoe of amud. 

Love fiftt invented verse, and formM the rhime, 
The motion measurid, harmomic’d theekhne. Dryd. 
3. The sound of bell% not rung by ropes, 
but struck with hammers. In this sense 
it » always used in the plural, ehimee. 
Wc have heard the chimes at midnight. Skoheip. 

4 The oorrespondence of propoKaon or 
relation. 

The oonoeptioDs of tklttts are placed in their 
several degrees of sinuHtuiw ; as in sevei^ pro- 
portions, one to another: in which harmonious 
chifoest the voice of reason is often drowned. 

Orew*s Cosmdogia, 

To Chimb, v. n. [from the noun.] 

J. To sound in harmony or consonance. 
To make the rough recitiu aptly chime, 

Or briug the sum of Gallia’s loss to rhime, 

*Tis miglity hard. Prior. 

2. 1 o correspond in relation or proportion 

Father anef son, husband and wife, and such 
othor correhUtve terms, do bclimg one to another ; 
and, through custom, do readily chhne, and an- 
swer one another, in people’s memoties. Locke, 

3. To agree ; to fail in with. 

He not only sat quietly 

railed at, but often chimed i\ 

ArhuXhmt's Hist, of John Bull, 

4. To suit with ; to agree. 

Any sect, whose reasonings, interpretation, 

and language, I have been nsea to, will, of course, 
make all emme that way ; and make another, and 
perhaps the genuine meaning of tlie author, seem 
harsh, strange, and uncouth to me. Locke, 

, To jingle ; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I’m forc’d to chime, 


Low offices, 
think it worth i 
obtain. 


uieily and heard his father | 
fmea in with the discourse. 


And, wanting strength to rise, descend to rhime. 

* Stniih, 

7o Chime, v.a. 

1 . To move, or strike, or cause to sound 
harmonicafly, or with just consonancy. 

With lifted arms they order cv’ry blow, 

Af^ chime their sounding hammers in a row ; 
With labour’d anvils iEtua groans below, 

Drydeds Georgicks. 

2. To strike a bell with a hammer. 
CIIIME'HA. n. s. [chimesra, Lat] A vain 

and wild fancy, as remote from reality 
as the existence of the poetical Chimera, 
a monster feigned to have the head of a 
lion, the belly of a goat, and the tail of 
a dragon. 

In short, the force of dreams is of a piece. 
Chimeras all, and more absurd, or less. Dryd. Ftd), 
No body joins the voice of a sheep with the 
8hB|)e of a horse, to be the complex ideas of any 
real substanees, unless he has a mind to fill his 
iieiid uith chimeras, and his discourse with unin- 
telligible words. Locke. 

CHiMF/iiiCAL.(H{f. [fromcfttmrra.] Ima- 
ginary ; fanciful; wfldly, vainly, or fan- 
tastlc^ly conceived ; &nta6tick. 

Notwitlistandiiig the fineness of this allegon 
may atone for it in some measure, 1 cannot tnins 
that persons of such a cktmertco/ existence are pro- 
per nefors in an epic poem. Sftcctatar. 

Chi MERIC ALLY. adv. [from chimerical.] 
Vaiitly ; wildty ; fruitadticaliy. 
CufMiNAGE. n.s. [from cAfmm, an old 
law woKci for a xaa&} A toll for pas- 
sage through a forest. Cowell. 

CHJ'MNEV. ».«. {eheminie^ Fr.] 

1. 'Fhe passage llmiijfilii whkli me smoke 
asccruls from the fire in the house. 

C/ii/aoMa with scam rejecting smoke. Swift. 

2. The tun’ct raised above the roof of the 
liouhe, for conveyance of die smoke. 

The night ’.as been unruly : where we lay. 

Our ehimnUs were blown dawn. Shakeip. 
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3. The fire-plaoe. 

If «oath tlie chamber ; and we rhinmrjnhmai 
C^teJ^ianbathh^ 

The which w Chaldeans worshipped~lGf 
a god, is crept into every man's chimney. 

Bah^Ws History. 
which some neighbours hardfy 
stirring firom their diimney sides so 
on Sac, Test. 

CHfMNEY-coRNEB. n.8. [from chimney 
and comer.] The fire-aide ; the seat on 
each end of the firegrate : usually noted 
hr proverbial language for being the 
place of idlers. 

Yet some old men 

Tell stories of you in their cktmn^-comrr. Denham. 
CHfMNEYPiECE. n.8. [from chimney said 
piece.] The ornamental piece of wood, 
or stone, that is set round the fire-place. 

Polish and brighten the marble hearths and 
chimneypiecet with a clout dipt in grease. Sw^'t. 

Chimneysweeper, n.s. [firam chimney 
and sweepet'.] 

1. One whose trade it is to clean foul 
chimnies of soot. 

To look like her, are chimneysweepers black ; 
And since her time are colliers counted bright. 

Shahesp. 

The little chimneysweeper skulks along. 

And marks with sooty stains the heedless throng. 

Gay. 

Even lying Ned, the chimneysweeper of Savoy, 
andTomthePortugal dustman, put in their clainisb 

Arbnthnot. 

, It is used proverbially for one of a 
mean and vile occupatiou. 

Golden lads and girls, all must, 

As chimneysweepers, come to dust. Shakesp. 

CHIN. n. 8. [cinne. Sax. kinn, Germ,] The 
part of the face beneatli the under lip. 

But all the words I could get of her, was wrying 
her waist, and thrusting out her rhtn. Sidney. 

With his Amaaonian chin he drove 
The bristled lips before him. Shakesp. 

Ha rais’d his hardy head, which sunk again. 
And, sinking on his oosoin, knock'd his chin. 

Dryden. 

Chi' NA. n. s. [from China; the country 
where it is made.] China ware ; p(WOe- 
lain : a species of vessels made in China, 
dimly transparent, partaking of the 
qualities of earth and glass. They are 
made by mingling two kinds of earth, 
of whi^ one easily vitrifies ; the other 
resists a very strong heat: when the 
vitrifiable eara is melted into glass, 
they are completely burnt. 

Spleeiii vapours, or small-pox, above them all ; 
Ana mistress of herself, tho’ china fall. Pope. 

After supper, carry your plate and china to- 
getlier in the same basket. Swift. 

Chi'na-Obange. It. 8. [from China and 
orange.] The sweet orange : brou^t 
originally from China. 

Not many years has the Chma^orOnge been pro- 
pagated in Portugal and Spain. Mortimer’i Hast. 

Chi'na-Root. n.s. [from China and 
root.] A medicinal root, brought ori- 
ginally ftnm China. 

Chi'ncovgh. n.s. [perhaps more pro- 
perly kincouglif from kinchin to pant, 
Dut and cough.] A violent and convul- 
sive cough, to 4|iiich children are subje^ 

I have observed a chincough, complicated with 
an iutcrinitting fever. Flayer on the Hvmouiru 
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CHINE n.t. iaekbu, ft.tckictu,h»i. 
mma, L«t aw. Ana.] _ 

1. %e part of the bade in which the 
spine or bade bone is found. 

^lie »trake Wm nich a Wow upon hit ckftir, that 
the wned all bii body- , , . Wanaj). 

He pn senU her whh tlie tuiky lieao, 
Axidchine with rising bristles roughly s|>read.2?fy*. 

2. A piece of the back of an animaL 

Cut out the burly boned clown in china of 
beef ere thou sleep. . , i>hakap. 

He had killed eight fat hotts for this wason, 
and he had dealt about his enma very Ubenuly 
among iiis neighbours. 

To Chine, v.a. [frem the noun.] To 

cut into chines, , 

He tliat iu his line did chine the long nW) d 
Apeimine. D^den, 

CHINK, n.t. [cinan to gape, Sax.] A 
•mall aperture longwise; an opening or 
gap between the parts of any thing. 

Pj ramus and Thisbe did talk through \he chink 
of a wall. Shakeep. Midsummer Night's Dream. 

Plagues also have been raised by anointing the 
chinks of doors, and the like. Jiacons Nat. Ifist. 

Though birds have no cnigloltis yet they so 
contract the chink of tlieir larinx, as to prevent 
the admission of wet or diy indigested. 

Broun* s Vulgar hmmrs. 
Other inventions, false and absurd, that are like 
so niaiw chinks and holes to discover the rotten- 
ness or tlie whole fabrick. South. 

In vain she search'd each cranny of the house, 
Each gaping chink impervious to a mouse. Sioift. 

To Chink, v. a» [derived byiSArtiiner from 
the sound.] To shake so as to make a 
sound. 

He chinks his purse, and takes his scat of state 
With ready quills the dedicators wait. 

Pape's Dunciad. 

To Chink, e.ti. To sound by striking 
each other. 

Lord Strutt’s money shines as bright, and chinks 
m well, as ’squire South’s. 

Arbuthnat*s History ^ John Bull. 
When not a guinea chink’d on MWliu’s boards, 
And Atwill’s seif was drain’d of all his hoards. Swiji. 

Chi'nky, adj, [from chink.} Full of holes ; 
gwing ; opening into narrow clefts. 

But ^aister thou the chinky hives with clay. 

1 Dry den's Virgil. 

Grimalkin, to domestick vcrniin sworn 
An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chitiky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to Uiouahtless mice 
Sure ruin. Philiiis’s Poems. 

Chints. n.s. Cloth of cotton made in 
India, and printed with colours. 

Let a charming chints, and Brussels lace, 

Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face. 

Popt. 

Chi'oppine. It, g. [from cAdptn, Span.] 
A high shoe, formerly worn by ladies. 

Your ladyship is nearer heaven than when I saw 
you last, by the altitude of a chioppine. Shakesp. 

The woman was a giantess, and yet walked 
always in chioj^ina. Cowley. 

CHIP, Cheap, Chipping, in the names 
of places, imply a market; from the 
Saxon c^pan ctapan, to buy. Gibson. 
To Chip, e. a, [probably corrupted from 
chop.} To cut into snm pieces; to di- 
mtni^, ^ cutting away a little at a time. 

ms mangled Myrmidons, 

Noteless, handless, hackt and chi^, come to him, 
Glaring on Hector. Hhakap. TroUm and Creuida. 

To return to our statue in the block of marble, 
we see it sometimes only begun to be chipped ; 
sometimes rough hewp, and just sketched into an 
human figure. Adduon’s Spectator, 

The critick strikes out all that is not just ; 

Aud 'Us ev’n to the butler ch^s his crust. King. 
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Taught idin 100 % the wood, aBd hew the stone. 

thmmm. 

Chip. n. s. [from the verbj 

1. A maQ piece token off by a cattiiig 
inftmioent. 

CttCtttnberi do extremely affiect moisture, and 
over-drink themselves, which chaff or ehim for- 
biddeth. ^ Bacon. 

That chip made iron swim, not by natural power. 

Taylor. 

The straw was laid below ; 

Of chips and serewood was the second row. 

Dryden’s Fahla. 

2. A small piece, however made. 

The mimganese lies in the vein in lumps wreck- 
ed, ill an irregular manner, among clay, spar, mid 
chips of stone. Woodioard. 

Chopping, n. s. [from To chip ] A frag- 
ment cut off. 

Th(^ dung their land with the chipoings of a 
sort of soft stone. Mortimer’s tiusoandry. 

The chippings and filings of these jewels, could 
they be preserved, are of more value than the whole 
mass of ordinary authors. FeUon on the Classicks. 

Chira'grical. ae(f. [from chiragra, 
Lat.] Having the gout in the hand; 
subject to the gout in the hand. 

Chiragrical persons do suffer in the finger as 
well as m the rest, and sometimes first of all. 

Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

Chiro'grapher. -n. s. [xs^f the hand, 
and ypa^ij to write.] He that exercises 
or professes the art or business of writing. 

Thus passeth it from this office to the chirogra- 
pher's, to be engrossed. Bacon' s Office <4' Alienation. 

Chiro'graphist. n.8. [SeeCHiROORA- 
PHER.] This word is used in the fol- 
lowing passage, I think improperly, for 
one that tells frrtunes by examining the 
hand ; the true word is chirosophist, or 
chiromancer. 

Let the phisiognomistS examine bis features ; let 
the chirogravhists behold his palm *, but, above all, 
let us consult for the calculation of his nativiw. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 

Chiro'graphy, n.s. [See C hirogra- 
PHER.] The art of writing. 

Chiromancer, js. s. [See Chiro- 
mancy.] One that foretels future 
events by inspecting the hand. 

The middle sort, who have not much to spare, 
To chiromancefi’ cheaper art repair. 

Who clap the pretty ^Im, to make the lines more 
fair. Dryden’s Juvenal. 

Chi'rOMANCY. n.s. 

a prophet.] The art of foretelling 
the eventaeff life, by inspecting the hand. 

There is nut much considemhie in that doctrine 
of chirotnancy, Hiat spots in the top of the nails do 
signify Uiings past ; In the middle, things present ; 
and at the bottom, events to eome. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To CHIRP. V. n* [perhaps contracted from 
cheer up. Dutm have circken.} 

To make a cheerful noise; as birds, 
when they call without singing. 

She chirping ran, he peeping flew away. 

Till hard by them both he and she did stay. Sidney. 

Came he right now to slug a raven’s note ; 

And thinks he that Uic chirping of a wren 
Can chase away the first conceived sound ? Shak. 

No chirping lark the welkin sheen invokes. 

Gay’s Pastorals. 

The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family arou^. 

Thomson s Spriw. 

To Chirp, v.a. [This seems amparentfy 
corrupted from cheer up.} To make 
cheerful. 
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Let no sober b^t hew %bink it a sin 
To push on the cMrpmg and moderate bottle. 

Jehaspn 

Sir Balaip now, he lives like other folks ; 

He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 

JPtMCe 

Chirp, n. s. [from tho verb.] The voice 
of birds or insects. 

Winds over us whisper’d, flocks by us did bleat, 
Auid chirp went the gwishopper under our foot. 

Chi'rper. ms. [from cAt»y.] One that 
chirps ; one that is cheernd. 

7b Chirre. e. fi. [ceopian. Sax.] See 
Churme. To coo as a pigeon* Junius. 
CHTRURGEON. w. s. from 

the hand, and t^yos work.] One 
that cures ailments, not by internal me* 
dicines, but outward applications. It 
is now generally pronounced, and by 
many written, surgeon. 

When a man's wouiulh cease to smart, only 
cause he has lost his feeling, they are ncvcrthclet 
mortal, for his not seeing his need of a chirurgeon. 

South’s Sermons. 

Chirh'rgkry. n.s. [from chirurgeon.} 
7 he art of curing by external applica- 
tions. This is called surgery. 

Gynecia having skill in chirurgery, an art in 
those days much esteemed. Sidney. 

Nature could do nothing in her case witliuut the 
help of chirurgery, in drying up the luxurious llesh, 
and making Nvay to pull out tlie rotten bones. 

IViseman. 

Chirh'roic AL. \ a^. See Chirur- 

ChIRU'rGICK. I GEON. 

1. Having qualities useful in outward ap- 
plications to hurts. 

As to the ehimrgical or pliysical virtues of wax, 
it is reckoned a mean between hot and cold. 

Mortimer. 

2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

3. Manual in general, consisting in ope- 
rations of the hand. This sense, though 
the first according to etymology, is now 
scarce found. 

The chirurgical or manual part doth refer to the 
making instruments, and exercising particular ex- 
periments. Wilkins. 

CHrSEL. n. s. [ciseau, Fr. of scissum, 
Lat.] An instrument with which wood 
or stone is pared away, 

■IVhat fine chisel 

Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me. 
For 1 will kiss her. Shakesp. 

There is such a seeming softness in the limbs, 
as if not a chisel had hewed them out of stone, but 
a pencil had drawn and streaked them in oil. 

IVotUm’s Archiucture. 

Imperfect shapes : in marble such are seen, 
When the rude chiael does the man begin. Dryden. 
To Chi'sel. ». a. [from the noun.] To 
cut with a chisel. 

CHIT. fi. s. [according to Dr. Hkkes, 
from kind, Germ, chim ; perhaps from 
chico little, Span.] 

. A child ; St baby. Generally used of 
young persons in contempt. 

These will appear such chits in steiy. 

Twill turn all pblHicks to jesL Ammymousi. 

2. The shoot of com froiii the end of the 
grain. A cant term with maltsters. 

Barley, oouebed fonr days, will begin to shew 
the chit or sprit at the root-end. 

MiVimer’s Husibandr^. 

3. A freckle, [from chick-pease ] In this 
sense it is seldom used. 

SOd 
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To Chit. ».«. rfrow tht noup*] To sprout; 
to shoot at tne end of the grain: cant. 

1 have known barle v chit in seven hours after it 
had been thrown forth. Huibandr^. 

Chitchat, ii.t. [corrupted by redupli- 
cation from chat,] Prattle; idle prate; 
idle talk. A word only used in ludi- 
crous conversation. 

I am a member of a female society, who call 
ourselves the chitchat club. Spectator, 

Chi'tterlings. n.s, without singular, 
[from cchyter Ungh, Dut. Minshew ; 
from kutteln. Germ. Skinner,] The 
guts ; the bowels. Skinner. 

Chatty, adj. [fhrni cAif.] Childish; 
like a baby. 

Chi'valrous. [from chivalry.] Re- 
lating to chivalrjp", or errant knighthood ; 
knightly ; warlike; adventurous ; daring. 
A word now out of use. 

And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave pursuit of chivalrouM emprise. Fairy Q 
CHIYAl^HY. n.c. [chevalerie, Fr. knight- 
hood, from cheval a horse ; as eques in 
Latin.] 

1. Knighthood ; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, some 
degrees and orders of chimlry ; which, neverlhe» 
less, are conferred piomiscuously upon soldicr^ 
and no soldiers. ^ Barones Lasays. 

2. The qualifications of a knight ; as, va- 
lour, dexterity in arms. 

Tliou iiust sl.tin 
The flow’r of Europe for his chimlry. Slmhesp. 

1 ma> speak it to my shame, 

I have a truant been to chimlry. ^ Shakitp. 

3. The general system of k nigh tlioofl. 

Solemnly he swore, 

That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 
bore, 

And whateVr-eJse to chim/ri/ belongs, 

He would not cease till he rt vciig’d tlieir wrongs 

Ihyden. 

4. An adventure ; an exploit. Not now in 
use. 

They four doing acts more dangerous, though 
less famous, because they were but private c/ora/- 
ries. ^ Sidney. 

5. The body or order of knights. 

And by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave acts. Shaketp. 

6. In law. 

Senntium wililare, of the French chevalitr; » 
tenure of land by knight’s service. There is no 
land but is Iiulden mediately or immediately of 
the crown, by some service or other ; and there- 
fore arc all our freeholds, that are to us and our 
heirs, called feuda, fees, as proweding from the 
benelit of the king. As the king gave to the 
nobles large possessions for this or that rent and 
service, so they parcelled out their land.s, so re- 
ceived for rcjits and .services, as they thought 
good . and those services are by Littleton divided 
into chimtra and socage. The one is martial and 
niiiitary , lire other, downisli and rustick. Chi- 
mlry, therefore, is a tenure of service, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform some noble or mi- 
litary office unto his lord : and is of twfo .sorfs ; 
either regal, that is, such as may hold only of the 
king; or such as ina; * • ' ’ 

0 onttswellas 


as may also hold of a common per* 
of tlieVnig. That which may hold 
only of the king, is projierly called scrgeaiUry ; 
andf is again diidded into grand or jHjtit, /, e. great 
or fmall. ChivaUy that may hold uf a cumiuoii 
penou, as well as of the king, is called scuiagium. 

(%rrU 

7. It ought properly to be written cAc- 
vairy. It is a word not much used, but 
m old poems or romaoces. 
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Chi'vbs. 11. $. [dw, tt. SMuMf.] 

1. The throHU nr filaments rising in 
floweis with seeds at the cod. 

The masculine or prolific seed contained in the 
ehiveg or apices uf the stamina. Ray on the Creation. 

2. A species of small onion. Skinner, 

Chloro'sis. n. s. [&tm green. 

' The green-sickness. 

To Choak. See Choke. 
CHOCOLATE, ft. s. Ichocolate, Span.] 

1. The nut of the cocao tree. 

The tree hath a rose Bower, of a great number 
of petals, from whose cmpalements arises the 
nointal, teinga tubccut into many parts, which 
Dccoraes a fnut shaped somewhat like a cucumber, 
and deeply fujprowed, in which are contained 
several seeds, collected into an oblong heap, and 
slit down, somewhat like almonds. It is a native 
of America, and is found in great plenty in seve- 
ral places between the tropicKs, and grows wild. 
SecCoioA. ^ Miller. 

2. Tlic cake or mass, made by grinding tlie 
kernel of the cacao nut with other sub- 
stances, to be dissolved in hot water. 

1’iic Spaniards were (he first who brought cho^ 
cotalc int«)use in Europe, to promote the consump- 
tion of their cacao-nuts, achiot, and other drugs, 
vshieli iheii West Indies furnish, and W’hich cuter 
the composition of chtx^olatc. Chambers. 

3. The liquor made by a solution of cho- 
colate in Jiot water. 

Chocolaie is certainly much the best of these 
three evotitk liquors: its oil seems to be both 
rich, uhmentury, and anodyne. Arbuth. on Alim. 

Ill fumes uf burning chocolate shall glow, 

And tieiublc at the sea that froths below' ! Pope. 

Ciio'roLATE-HOUSE. n.s. [chocolate and 
hous(.\ A house where company is en- 
tertained with chocolate. 

Ever bince that time, Lisandcr has been twice 
a day at the chocolate-house. Tatler. 

Chodk. [the old preterite frnm chide.] 
See Chide. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chode witli Laban. 

Genesu. 

Choice, n.s. [choix, French.] 

1 . Tile act of choosing ; determination be- 
tween different things proposed ; election. 

If you oblige me suddenly to cliuse, 

The choice is made, for 1 must both refuse. Dryd. 

Soft elocution doth thy style renown, 

Gentle or sharp, according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies, or to lash at vice. Dryd. Persius. 

2. The power of choosing ; election. 

Choice there is not, unless the thing which we 
take be so in our power, tliat we might have re- 
fu'jed it. If fire consume the stable, it chooseth 
nut so to do, because the nature thereof is such 
that it can do no other. Hooker 

There ’s no liberty like the freedom of having 
it at my own choice, whether I will live to the 
world, or to myself. VEstrary^e. 

To talk of com{)clling a man to b<* good, is a 
contradiction; for where there is force, there can 
be no choice. Whereas, all moral goodness con- 
si steth in the elective act of the understanding 
will. Grew*s Cosmologia Sacra. 

Whether he will remove his contemnlation from 
one idea to another, is many times in his choice, 

Locke. 

3. Care in choosing; curiosity of distinc- 
tion 


Julius Cirsar did write a collection of apoph- 
tliegfiis : it is pity his book is lost ; for 1 imagine 
they were collected with judgnient and choice. 

nacon^t Apophthegms. 
4. Tlie thing chosen; the thing taken, or 
approved, in preftwence to others, 

\ (nir choice is not so rich in birth as beauty ; 1 

That you n..ght well enjoy her. Shaketp. ] 
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l^ke to tiifitNlg the cherubim. 

Thy cMm ^ warriours, MUt. Par. Im 
Now, Mars, ibe said, let fame eaalt her voice : 
Nor let tliy cdhqucsts only he her choice. Prior. 

5. The best jpart of any thing, that is more 
properly the object of choice. 

Tlie ehiioe and flower of aU things profitable in 
other books, the Fsalma do both more brie^ con- 
tain, and more movingly also express. Hoofed. 

Ihou art a mighty prince : in the choice of oar 
sepulchres bury thy dead. Genesit. 

Their riders, the flow’r and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound to bound. MUt. 

6. Severn] things proposed at once, as ofak 
jects of judgment and election. 

A braver choice of dauntless spirits 
Did never float upon the swelling tide. Shakesp. 

7. To make Choice of. To choose; to take 
from several things proposed. 

Wisdom of what herself approves makes choice, 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. Denham. 
Choice, aaj. [choisi, French.] 

1 . Select ; of extraordinary value. 

After having set befort* the king the choicest of 

wines and fruitN, he told him the ocst part of his 
enteitainmeut was to conic. Guardian. 

'I’lius, ill a sea of folly toss’d. 

My clwici.>,l hours of life are lost. Swift. 

2. Chary; frugal ; cai el iil. Used of persons. 

He that is choice of his time, will uUu bo choice 

of his company, and clwtcc of his actions. 

TayUn''s Holy Living. 

Cho'iceless. a^l/. [from chowe.]' With- 
out the power of choosing; witliout 
right of choice ; not free. 

is either the weight of the matter of which the 
cylinder is made, nor the round voluble form of 
it, are any more imputable to that dead r/iotef/cfli 
creature, tiian the first motion of it; and, there- 
fore, it cannot be a fit resemblance to shew the 
reroncilcableness of fate with choice. Hammond, 
Cho'icely. adv. [from choice.] 

" . Curiously; with exact choice. 

A band of men. 

Collected choicely from each county some. Shaketp. 

2. Valuably ; excellently. 

It is certain it is choici ly good. Walton^s Angler. 

Cho'iceness. n. s. [from choice.] Nic5y ; 
particular value. 

Carry into the shade such auriculas, seedlings, 
or filants, as are for liieir choiceness reserved m 
pots. Evelyn^t Kaiendar. 

CllOIIl. 72.8. [chorus, Lat,] 

1. An assembly or band of singers. 

'J'liey now assiit the choir 
Of angels, who their sougs admire. Waller. 

2. The singers in divine worship. 

J’he choir, 

With all the choicest mnsick of the klngdoni. 
Together sung Tc Deum. i^iakesp, 

3. Ihe part of the church where the cho- 
risters or singers are placed. 

The lords and ladies, having hrciught the queen 
To a prepar’d place in the choir, fell off* 

At distance from her. Shaketp* 

To CHOKE. V a. [aceocan, Sax, from 
ceoca the cheek or mouth. According 
to Minthew, from jn ; froni whence, 
probably, the Spanish ahogar.] 

1. To sufibcate ; to kill by stopping the 
passage of respiration. 

But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 

I’ll choke myself. Shaketn. 

lulc you thunder’d, clouds of dust did ckohe 
Contending troops. Waller. 

2. To stop up ; to obstruct ; to block up 
a passage. 

Men troop’d up to the kind’s capacious court. 
Whose porticos were chok'd with the resort. 

Chapmam* 
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They sre at a continual expence to cleavne the 
portly and keep them from tming choked up, by 
the help of several engines. Addiion on Italy, 

While prayers and tears his destin’d progress 
stay. 

And crowds of moumers choke their sov’reign’s 


S. To hinder by obstruction or confine- 
fsent. 

As two spent swimmers that do cling tether, 
And choke their art. makei^. 

She cannot lo^e her perfect pow’r to see, 

Tho* mists and clouds do choke her window-light. 

Davies, 

It scenieth the fire is so cheated, as not to be 
able to remove the stone. BacenCs Nat, Hut, 
You must make the mould big enough to con- 
tain the whole fruit, when it is grown to the great- 
est ; for else you will choke the spreading of the 
fruit. ilocoti's Nat, Hist, 

The fire, which choked in ashes lay, 

A load too heavy for his soul to move. 

Was upward blown below, and brush’d away by 
love. Dryden, 

V. To suppress. 

And ,ypt we ventur’d ; for the gain propos’d 
Chok'd the respect of likely peril fear’d. Shahesp. 

Confe'ss ihee freely of thy sin : 

For to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot remove nor choke the strong conception 
That 1 do groan withal. ohakesp. 

5. To overpower. 

And that which fell among thorns are they, 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are 
dioked y^hh cares, and riches, and pleasures of 
this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. Luke. 

No fruitful crop tho sickly nelds return j 
But oats and darnel choke the rising corn. 

Dryden 8 Past. 

Choke, n. s. [from the verb.] The fila- 
mentous or capillary part of an arti- 
clioke. A cant word. 

Choke-pear. n. s, [from choke and 
pt ar,'\ 

1 . A rou/^h, harsh, unpalatable pear. 

S. Any aspersion or sarcasm, by which 
another is put to silence. A low term. 

Pardon me for going so low as to talk of giving 
choKt-penrs. Clarissa, 

Cho ker, n, s. [from choke.] 

1 . One that chokes or suffocates another. 

2. One that puts another to silence, 

3. Any tiling that cannot be answered. 
Cho'ke-vvekd. n,s. [ervan^ina.] A plant. 
Cho'ky. adj. [from choke.] That which 

has the power of suffocation. 

CHO LAGociUES. n. s. bile.] Me- 

dicines wliich have the power of purging 
bile or choler. 

CHO'Lli!.U. n.8. [cholera^ Lat. from v#^{>.] 

1. The bile, 

Marcilius Ficimus increases these proportions, 
adding two more of pure choler. 

Wotton on Education. 
There would b<* a main defect, if such a feeding 
animal, and so subject unlo disease.^ from bilious 
causes, should want a proper conveyance for cho- 
ice. Brown's yulg. Enours 

2. Tlie humour which, by its 8uper-abun> 
dance, is supposed to produce irascibi- 
lity. 

It engenders choler^ planteth anger; 

And beUer ’twete that both of us did fast, 

Since, of ourselves, ourselves are choleriek, 

Than feed it wiili such over-roasted llesh. Shak. 

3. Anger ; rage. 

Pul him to e/m/cr straight ; he hath been used 
Evt r to coiupu r, and to have his word 
or contradiction. Shahesp. 
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He, methinks, Is no great scholar, 

Who can mistake desire for choler Prior. 

Cho'lerick. adJ. [cholericus, Latin.] 

1. Abounding with choler* 

Our two great poets being so cfttTrrcnt in their 
tempers, the one cholerick and sanguine, CV other 
phlegmatick anrl meldiiehnlick. Dryden. 

2. Angry ; irascible : of persons. 

Bull, m the main, w'as an nonest plain-dealing 
fellow, choleriek, bold, ainl of a ver;y onconstant 
temper. ^ Arbnthnot. 

3. Angry ; offensive : of words or actions. 
There came in choleriek haste tnwaids me about 

seven or eight knights. Sidnn). 

Becaiius threutenetli all that read him, using Ins 
confident, or railmt choleriek, 8jH*ech. 

Raleigh's llistoi if of the World. 

Cho'lericknrss. n.s. [from chohrick.] 
Anger ; irascibility ; peevishness. 

To CHOOSE. V, a. I chose, 1 have chosen, 
or chose, [choisir, Fr. ccopan, Saxon 
kicsen, Germ.] 

1. To take by way of preference of seve- 
ral things offered ; not to reject. 

Did I choose him out of all the tribes of Israel to 
be my priest. 1 Sam. li. 

I may neither choose whom I would, nor refuse 
whom 1 dislike. Shahesp. 

If he should offer to choose, and choose the riglil 
casket, you should refuse to perform your f.ither’s 
will, if you should refuse to accept him. Shahesp. 

2. To take ; not to refuse. 

Let us choose to us judgment; let us know 
amoi^ ourselves what is good. Job. 

The will has still so much freedom left as to en- 
able it to choose any act in its kind good ; as also 
to refuse any act in its kind evil. Smith's Sentum. 

3. To select ; to pick out of a number. 
How much less shall I answer him, and cIuhkw 

out my words to reason with him •' Job. 

4. To elect for eternal happiness; to pre- 
destinate to life. A term of theologinns. 

To Choose, v, n. To have the powir of 
a choice between diflerent things. It 
is generally joined wdth a negative, and 
signifies must necessarily be. 

Without the influence of tlic Deity supporting 
things, their utter annihilation could not choose 
but follow, iloohr. 

Knaves abroad, 

Who having by their own importunate suit 
Convinced or supplied them, they cannot choose, 
But they must blab. ShaUsp. 

A\ hen a favourite shall be rai.scd upon the loun- 
datioa of merit, then Ciin he not clumc but pros- 
per. haani. 

Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 

For all her haste, she could not choose hut stay. 

Dt ifdcn 

Diose who are persuaded that they shall conti- 
nue for ever, cannot chwse hut aspiie alter a hap- 
piness commensurate to their duration. TiUotson. 

Cho'oser. n.s. [from cAoo.^r.] He that 
has the power or office of choosing; 
elector. 

Come all into this nut, quoth she ; 

Come closely in, be rul’d by mr , 

Each one m.iy herear/jwwrr be. 

For room you need not wrevtie. Diaifton 
In all thin»,s to deal with other men, as if 1 
mmht he my «>w n chooser, flammoml's Praci. ( 'af. 
This geneiahty not sullicienl to mnk( a good 
cluxiser, without’ a ino*c j)articul.ir eoiit ruction of 
his judgment Wotton. 

7hCT10P. V. a. [happen, Dutch, coupe i . 
French.] 

1. To cut with a quick blow. 

\\ hat shall we do, if we jierceive 
L rd Hastings wn’ll not yield to our complots^ 

(Vm/i fifThis he.ad, man. ^ Shahesp. 
Within these three day •* liis head is to bi chopt 
off. " Shakesp. 
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And where the cleaver chops the heifer’s y>oiI, 
breathing nostril hold. Gay's Trivia, 

2. To devour eagerly : with ftp, 

"You are for making a hasty meal, and for chop- 
ping up your entertainment like an hungry clown. 

TT u . Dryden. 

Unon the ojieningof his mouth he drops his 
breakfast, which thefox presently chopped up. 

. « ^ * L’Estrange 

8* To mince ; to cut into small pieces. 
They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, 
as for the pot. Micah. 

Some granaries are made witli clay, mixed with 
hair, chopped straw, mulUi, end socfi like. 

^ ^ ^ ^ Mortimer's tlusbandrp. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verses, 
they are so chomed and minced, and .stand so 
brokt 11 and divided, tliat the coniiiuui jicople lake 
the \erscs iiMially tor different aplioi isms. Ijockc. 

4. To break into chinks. 

T rememher tlie cdw’s dugs, that her pretty 
^ chopt liiinds had milkid. Shahesp. 

To Chop. v. tt. 

1. To do any tlrin:^- m ith a quick and un- 
expected motion, like tliat of a blow; 
as we .say, the wind c/mpi, about, that is, 
changes suddenly. 

If the bod V rept ren 'sliig be near, and y<‘t not 

so near ns to make a < < ntiirient 1 1 ho, it chimpeth 
w ith you noon the smUii n. liucon's Nat. Ihst 

2. To catch wdth the mouth. 

Out of greednu’ss to get UoiU, he chops n1 lht> 
shadow, and loses llu' svihslauce. J Estrange. 

3. To light or happen upon a thing sud- 
denly : with 7fpi }i. 

To Chop. r. a. [ceapan, Sax. koopen, 
Dut. to buy.] 

1. To purchase, generally by way of 
truck ; to give one thing for another. 

'I hechnppnig of baigains, when a man buys not 
to hold hut to sell again, grimleth upon tin’ seller 
and the buyer. liacon 

2. To j)ut one thing in the place of another. 

Sets up comimnijlies and st uses, 

To chop and diani e mu lligenei's. Hudibrat. 

^ Alhrm the 'logons chojip'd and chang’d, 

The watry with the Ik ry rang’d. Uudibras. 

NN e go on chopptt g aiui < hanging our fri<*)uis, as 
well as our horsi s, L'Estiange 

3. To bandy ; to altercate; to return one 
thing or word for another. 

IjCt not the council at the bar vhojy with tht 
judge, nor wind liiniMelf into the handling of the 
cause H-iKw,aftei the judge hath declared his 
sentenee. Bacon. 

V ou 11 never leavt off your chopping of logic k, 
till your skin is luinedovei your curs for pratiiij' 

1.' iMrungf 

Chop. n. s, [from the verb.] 

1. A piece cliopju**! off. See Chip. 

Sir William ( ap< 1 eoiupouiulcd for liftceii hun- 
died pounds ; yet Eiupson would have cut {mo- 
ther r/iep out of Inin, if the king had not died. 

liocon. 

2. A small piece of meat, commonly of 
mutton. 

Old Cl OSS coudenm*- all persons to be fops. 

That can’t reg.tle llu nisei ves with mutton chons. 

King's C'ook 

3. A crack, or cleft. 

Water will make wood to swell ; as vve see in 
the lining of the chops tif bow Is, by laying thoin in 
water. Hacou 

Chop-house, n. s. [from chop and 
house,] A meim house of enterbiinnient, 
where provision rt'ndy dressed is sold. 

1 lost my place^ at tlie chop-house, wbeie every 
man eats in publick ,x mess of biulli, or chop ot 
meat, in silence. tator. 

CHiyPIN, n.s, [French.] 
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1. A French liquid measure^ containing 
nearly a pint ^Winchester, 

2, A term used in Scotland for a quart of | 
wine measure* 

Cuo'ppiNO. participial adj. [In this 
sense, of uncertain et)rmology.] An 
epithet frequently applied to infants, by 
way of ludicrous commendation : ima- 
gined by Skinner to signify lusty, from 
cay. Sax. ; by others to mean a child 
that would bring money at a market. 
Perhaps a greedy, hungiy child, likely 
to live. 

Both Jack Frwraaii and Ned Wild 
Wuuld own tlie fair and rhojjpin^ child. Fentnn, 

Cho'pping-block. n.s. [chop andhlock.] 
A log of wood, on which any thing is 
laid to be cut in pieces* 

TIjc slmiglU smooth elms arc good for axle- 
trees, boarfls, chopping-hlocki. Mortimer's Hush. 

Cho'pping-knife. n,8. [chop and knife.] 
A knife with which cooks mince their 
meat. 

Here cennes Dametas, with a sword by his side, 
a forest bill on his neck, and a chepping-knife un- 
der his girdle. ^uincii 

C’HtVppY. {(((j, [from chop.] Full of 
holes, clefts, or cracks. 

You seem to understand me, 

B\ each at once her chippy finger laying 
V pou her skinny lins. l^hukesj). 

Chops, n.s. without a singular. [c<ir- 
rupted probablyfromCH APS,which sec.] 

1. The mouth of a beast. 

yours must 
U Estrange. 

used in con- 


be walking too, for company. 

2. The mouth of a man, 


tempt. 

He ne’er shook hands, nor bid farcwcl to him, 
Till he unseam’d him from the nape to th’ chops 

Shakaqh 

S. The mouth of any thing in familiar 
language ; as of a river, of a smith’s vice. 

Choral, adj. [from chorus, Lat.] 

1 . Belonging to or composing a choir or 
concert. 

All sounds on fret by string or golden wire 
TeinperM soft tunings intermix’d with voice, 
Choral or unison. ^ Milton, 

Choral symphonies. Milton. 

2. Singing in a choir* 

And choral seraphs sing the second day. 

Amhurst. 

CHORD, n. s. [chorda, Lat.] When it 
signifies a rope or string in general, it is 
written cord : when its primitive signi- 
fication is preserved, the h is retained.] 

1. The string of a musical instrument. 

Who mov’d 

Their stops and chords, wa.s seen ; his volant touch 
Instinct thro’ all proportions, low and high, 

Fled and pursuca transverse the resonant fugue. 

Milton. 

2. [In geometry.] A right line, which 
joins the two ends of any arch of a circle. 

7b Chord, v.fl. [from the noun,] To fur- 
nish with strings or chords ; to string. 

What passion cannot niusick raise and quell P ' 
When Jubal struck tlie chorded shell. 

His list’ ning bretliren stood around. Dryden. 

Chorde'e. n. s. [from chorda, Lat.] A 
contraction of the frisnum* 

Cho'rion. n. s. to contain.] The 

outward membrane that enwraps the 
feet us* I 

Cho'rister. II. #* [^rom chomsJ] 


CHO 

1 • A singer in cathedrals, usually a singer 
of the lower order ; a singing boy. 

3. A singer in a concert This sense is, 
for the most part, confined to poetry* 
And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praises of the Lord m lively notes ; 

The whiles, with hollow throats, 

The choristers the joyous anthem sing. Aienisr* 
The new-horii phtenix t^kes his way ; 

Of airy choristers a numerous train 

Attend his progress. Drydev. 

The musical voices and accents of the i^riai 
choristers. Ray on the Creation. 

Choro'grapher. fi. s. [from a re- 
gion, and to describe.] He that 
describes particular regions or countries 

Chorogra'phical. adJ. [SeeCnoRo- 
GRAPHER,] Descriptive of particular 
regions or countries ; laying down the 
boundaries of countries. 

1 blue added u cWogrflp^iraMescription of this 
terrestrial Paradise. Halt igh's History of the World, 

CHOROGiiA'.'HirALLY. tidv. [fronicAo- 
rof^raphtciti.] In a chorographical man- 
ner; according to the rule of chorogra 
phy; in a ma.iiier de:scriptive of parti- 
cular regions. 

Choro'graphy. « s. [See Chorogra- 
pher.] The art or practice of describ- 
ing particular regions, or laying down 
tlie limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces. It is less in its object than 
geography, and greater than topography. 
Cho'rus. fi.s. [chorus, Latin.] 

1, A n limber of singers ; a concert. 

Tlie Grecian tragedy wa^ at first nothitig but a 
chorus of singers ; afterwards one actor was intro- 
duced. ^ Dryden. 

Never did a moiy full and unspotted chorus of 
bumau creatures Joiu together in a bjmn of devo- 
tion. Addison, 


In praise so just let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the general chorus of mnnkiiid ! Pope. 

2. The persons who are supj>osed to behold 
what passes in the acts of a tragedy, and 
sing their sentiments between the acts. 

For Mipjily, 

Admit me chorus to this history. Shakesp. 

d. The song between the acts of a tragedy. 

4. V erses of a song in which the company 
join the singer. 

Chose, [the preter tense, and sometimes 
the participle passive, from To choose.] 

Our bovticign here above the rest might stand. 
And here be chose again to rule tlie land. Dryden. 

Cho'sen. [the participle passive from To 
choose,] 

If king U'wis vouchsafe to furnish us 

ith stuue few hands of chosen soldiers. 

I’ll undertake to land them on our const. Shakesp. 

Chough, n. s. [ceo. Sax. choucus, Fr.] 
A bird which frequents the rocks by the 
sea side, like a jackdaw, but bigger. 

IJanmer. 

In birds, kites and kestrels have a resemblance 
with hawks, crows with ravens, daw s and choughs. 

Bacons Nat. Hist. 

To crows the like impartial grace affords, 

And choughs and daws, and such republick birds. 

Dryden. 

Choule. n. tf. [commonly pronounced 
and written jowl. ] The crop of a bird. 

The choule or crop aohering unto the lower side 
of the bill, and lo descending by the throat, is a 
bag or sachf I. Bromis Vulgar Errours. 

To Chouse, v. a . [The original of this 
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word is much doubted by SiHuiifr, wlio 
tries to deduce it from we French rei- 
ser to laugh at ; or joncher to wheedle ; 
and from the Teutonick kosen to prattle. 
It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant word, 
without etymology.] 

1. To cheat; to trick; to impose upon* 

Freedom and ccal have ahousa you o'er and 
o’er ; 

Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. 

From London they came, silly people i^^SouHe, 
Their lands and their faces unknown. Sw\fi. 

2. It has ^before the thing taken away 
by frauci. 

When geese and pullcn arc seduc’d. 

And sows cf sucking pigs are chous*d. HudSmu. 

Chouse, n.s. [from the verb.] This 
word is derived by Henshaw from kiaus, 
or chiaus a messenger of the Turkish 
court ; who, says he, is little better than 
afooL] 

1. A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be 
cheated. 

A sottish chouse. 

Who, when a thief has robb’d his house. 

Applies himself to cunning men. Hadibros. 

2. A trick or sham. 

ToCho'wter. v.n. To grumble or mut- 
ter like a froward child. Phillips. 
Chrism, n s. [x^if/xa an ointment.] Un- 
guent, or unction : it is only applied to 
sacred ceremonies. 

One act, never to be repeated, is nof the thing 
that Christ’s eternal priesthood, denoted especi- 
ally by his unction or chnsm, refers to. 

Hammond's Puictical Catechism. 


Chri'som. n.s. [See Chrism ] A child 
that dies within a month after its birth. 
So called from the chrisom-cloth, a cloth 
anointed with holy unguent, which the 
children anciently wore till they were 
christened. 

When the convulsions were but few, the num- 
ber of chrisoms and infants was jvreater. 

GraunCs Bills ^‘Mortalitv. 

To Chri'sten. V. a, [chpiycnian. Sax.] 

1 . To baptize ; to initiate into Christianity 
by water. 

To name ; to denominate. 

Where such evils as these reign, christen the 
thing what you will, it can be no hotter than a 
mock millennium. Burnet. 

CHRf.STENuoM. w. s. [from Christ and 
dom.] The collective body of Christian- 
ity ; the regions of which the inhabir 
tants profess the Christian religion. 

Wliat hath been done, the parts of Christendom 
most afflicted can best testify. Hooker. 

An older and a better .soldier, none 
That Christendom gives out. Shakesp. 

His computation is universally received over 
all c/iristenaom. Holder onTime. 

Christening, n. s, [from the verb.] 
The ceremony of the first initiation into 
Christianity. 

The queen was with great solemnity crowned 
at Westniinstcr, about two years after the mar- 
riage ; like an old christemng that had staid long 
for godfathers. Baron. 

Wc shall insert the causes why the nceoiint <»f 
christenings hath been neglected more than that of 
burials. Graunt. 

The day of the christening being come, the 
house was filled with gossips. Arbuthnotand Pope. 

CHRrSTlAN. ft. 8. [chrisfianus, Lat.] 
A professor of the religion of Christ. 
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We ehristiant have certainly the best and the 
lioUest, the wisest and most reasonable, relimon in 
the world* . luhUon. 

Chbi'stian. «!&■. Profeawng the religion 
of Christ. 

ril not be made a soft and dull-eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigh, and yield 
To Christian intercessors. Shakesp. 

Chkistian-name. n.9. The name given 
at the font, distinct from the gentilitious 
name, or surname. 

Chri'stianism. If. $. [christianimus^ 
Lat.] 

1. ThecliristianreligiOT. 

2. The nations professing Christianity, 

Christia'nity. n.^ \chritient^» Fr.] 

The religion of Christians. 

God doth will that couples, wliich are married, 
both inlidcls, if either party be converted into 
chrutianiijit this should not make separation. 

Hooker. 

Every one, who lives in tl»e habitual practice of 
any vufuntary sin,cut8 himself off from Christianity. 

Additcn. 

To Christianize, v.a. [from chrisHan.] 
To make cliristian ; to convert to Chris- 
tianity. 

The principles of Platonick philosophy, as it is 
now christiafiized. Dryden. 

Chri'stianly. adv. [from Christian.] 
Like a Christian ; as l^omes one who 
professes the holy religion of Christ. 

CliRfsTM AS. n. 8. [from Christ and mass^ 
The day on which the nativity of our 
blessed Saviour is celebrated, by the 
particular service of the church, 

Christmas-box. n. s. [from Christmas 
and box.] A box in whi^ little presents 
are collected at Christmas. 

When lime comes round, a Christmas-box they 
bear, 

And one day makes tlicm rich for all the \ ear. 

Gay 5 Trivia. 

Christmas-flower. fi. 8. Hellebore. 

Christ’s-thorn. n. s. [So called, as 
Skinner fancies, because the thorns have 
some likeness to a cross.] A plant. 

It halli long siiarp spines : the flower has five 
leaves, in form of a rose : out of the flower-cup, 
which IS divided into several segments, rises the 
pointal, wliich becomes a fruit, shajied like a bon- 
net, lia\iiTg a sliell almost elobuUr, which is di- 
vided into three cells, in cadi of which is contain- 
ed a rtmndiili seed. This is by many persons 
sqpposed to be the plant from w'hich our Saviour’s 
crown of tliorns was composeil. Miller. 

Chroma'tick, Colour.] 

1 . Relating to colour. 

I am now come to the third part of painting, 
whicli is called the chromatick, or colouring. 

Dryden s Dnjramy. 

2. Relating to a certain species of ancient 
musick, now unknown. 

It was observed, he never touched his lyre in 
such a truly chromatick and eiiharmonick iMUiner. 

Arbnthnat amd Fope, 

CHRO'NICAL. 1 n 

Chro'nick \ time.] 

A chronical distemper is of length ; as dropsies, 
asthmas, and the like. Quincy. 

Of diseases some arc chronicait and of long du- 
ration r as (piurtune agues, scurvy, wherein we 
defer the cure unto more advantageous seasons. 

Broivns Vulgar Erfurt. 

The lady’s use of these excellencies is to divert 
the old man when he is out of the pangs of a chro- 
nical distemper. Spectator. 

CHRO'NICLE. n»s. [chronique, Fr. from 
time.] 
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1. Aregister or account of events in order 
of time. 

No more yet of this ; 

For 'tis a chronicle of day by day. 

Not a relation for a breakfast. Shakesp. 

2. A history. 

You lean too confidently on those Irish chroni- 
clet, which are most fabulous and forged. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

If from the field 1 should return once more, 

1 and my sword w'ill earn niv chronicle. 

, Shakesp. Antouv and Chop. 

lam traduc'd by tongues, which neitherknoiv 
My faculties iior person, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakesp. 

1 give up to hisioiians the generals and lieroes 
whidi croud their annals, together widi those 
which you arc to produce for tlic British chronicle 

Dr yili n. 

To Chro'niclr. I), a, [from the noun.] 

1. To record in chronicle, or history. 

This to rehearse, should rather be io chronich 

times than to search into icfornidtinn of abuses m 
that realm. Spm^er. 

2. To register ; to record. 

For now the Devil, that tolil me 1 did well, 

Says that this deed is chronicItJ in ht II. Shukesp. 

Love is your master, for he masters you : 

And he that is so yoked by a fool, 

Mctliinks, should not be chronu^led for wise. Shah 

I shall be the jest of the town ; nuy, in tv\o ila^ s 
I exm»ct to be chnmicled in ditty, and sung hi 
woeful ballad. Cu/igrerc. 

Chro'nicler. n. s. [from chronicle.] 

1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of 
events in order of time. 

Here Catherine c/imuWm, and by tlicm stainl 
Giddy miitastick poets of ejich land. Donne. 

2. A historian ; one that keeps up the me - 1 
mory of things past. 

I do herein rely upon these bards, or Irisli 
chroniclers. Snenstr 

This custom was held bv the Druids and h.nds 
of (uu ancient Britons, an<l of Jailer times h^ the 
Irish choniclers, called rimers. 

Raleigh's Ilii'tnry of the World 

Ciiro'nocjram. n. s. time, and 

to write.] An inscription includ- 
ing the date of any action. 

Of this kind the following is an e\- 
amplc : 

Gloria lausque Deo, sirCLorOf in siecfla 
sunlo. 

A chronogrammatiral verse, whieh includes not 
only this year, ICfiO, but numerical Inters enough 
to Veacfi above a thousand years fuither, until 
the year 21167. Ihmxl. 

Chronogramma'tjcal. adj. [from 

j chronogram.] Belonging to a chrono- 

I gram. See the last example. 

Chronogra'mmatist. n.s. [fromr//?Y/- 

I nogram.] A writer of chionograms. 

[ Tlicre are foreign universities, wheie, as you 
praise a man in Kiiglaiid for being an exe< limit 
J)}iiloso{)licr, or poet, it is an ordinaiy cli.ir.icu r 
to be a great clmmogrammatist. ylddison. 

Chrono'loger. n. s. time, and 

doctrine.] He that studies or ex- 
plains the science of computing past 
time, or of ranging past events act'urding 
to their proper years. 

Chronologirs difler among thcmsches about 
most great cpoclms. Holder on Timt 

Chronological, adj. [from chronolo- 
gy.] Relating to the doctrine of time. 

Thus much lourhing llic chwaolop^ical account 
of some times and things past, without confining 
myself to Uie exactness of v t m s. 

Hale's Origin i/ Mankind. 

Chronolo'gically. adv. [from chro- 
nological.] In a chronological manner ; 
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according to the laws or rule* of dirono- 
1^; according to th# exact series of 
time. 

Chrono'logist. n. s. [See Chrono- 
LOGRR.] One that studies or explains 
time; one that ranges past events ac- 
cording to the order of tkne ; a chro- 
nologer. 

According to thc.se chronologists. the prophecy 
of the Kabul, that the world ^ould last but ift 
thousand yeais, has been long d)ifm;ved 

JhvunsVulg Thraurs 

All that learned noise and dust of tlK» chronalo- 
gist is wholly tote avoided. I.iH'heon Kducatiun 

Chrono'log V. n.s, time, and 

7^oy^ doctrine,] The science of comput- 
ing and adjusting tlie jieriods of time ; 
as the revolution of the sun and moon ; 
and of computing time past, and refer- 
ring each event to the proper year. 

And ibc measure of the yc ir nol bciui: so per- 
fictly known t> tlic aneVents, nmdeied it very 
dilhnilt for them to tralisiuit a true chronology io 
surcccdiiig s. Holdiron Timt 

Where I allude to the customs of the Greeks, 
I lielieve 1 may lx jiiHtificd by the strictest clira- 
nology; though a poet is not obliged to the rules 
that confine an historian. Prurr. 

Ghrono'meTRR. n.s. [from «^d 
pttT^op.] An instrument for the exact 
mensuration of time. 

According to observation made with a pendu- 
lum chrotwlncter^ a bullet, its first disclmrge, 
flies five hundred and ten yards in five half se- 
conds. Derharn. 

Chry'salis. n.s. [from gold, be- 
cauhc of the golden colour in the nym- 
phteof some insects.] A term used by 
some naturalists for aurella, or the first 
apparant cliange of the maggot of any 
species of insects. Chambers. 

Chry solite, n. s. [xj^vt;^ gold, and 
a stone.] A precious stone of a 
dusky green, with a cast ofyellow. 

Woodward. 

Such another world, 

()f one intire and rwrfret chrysolite. 

I’d not liave sold ner for. Shakesp. 

If metal, part seem'd silver, part silver dear, 

If stone, carbuncle most, or chrysolite. 

Milton's Paradise Tyost 

Chryso'j^rasus. n.s. gold, and 

prasinus green.] A precious .stone of a 
yellow colour, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, tlie tenth a chrusoprasus Ret 

CHUB, n.s, [from cop a gre.nt head, 
Skinner.] A river fish. Tliechrxen, 

The chub is in prime from M'draay to (’hiidlc- 
mas, but best in winter. He is full ot sm.ill bon» s , 
he eats waterish ; not firm, but limp and taste- 
I(‘Sh : nevertheless he may be so dressed .is to 
make liini very good meat. Walton's Angler. 

Chub BED. adj. [from r4w/;.] Bigiieadetl 
like a chub. 

To CHUCK, V. n. [A word probably 
formed in imitation of the sound that it 
expresses, or perhaps corrupted from 
chick.] To make a noise like a hen 
when she caRs her chickens. 

To Chuck, v.a. 

1 . I'o call as a hen calls her young. 

Then crowing, clapp’d bis wings, th’ appointed 

call, 

To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryd.Fok. 

2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, 
80 as to make the mouth strike together. 
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ComOj chuck the infant under the chin, force a 
fmilc, and cry, Ah, the hoy takes after his mo- 
ther’s Tclalionb. Congreve. 

Chuck, n.s, [from tlie verb.] 

1. The voice of a hen. 

He nidde the chuck four or-five tinics, that peo- 
ple use to uiake to chickens when tliey call them. 

Ttmple. 

2. A word of endeannent, corrupted from 
chicken or cliick. 

Come, youi promise.— What promise, chuck? 

Shakesp. 

3. A sudden small noise. 

Chuck-farthing, n. s, [chuck and 

/arthuisr ] A pldj^ at which the money 
falls with a chuck into tlie hole beneath. 

He lost l.isnioiie^ iii c/iurh-/iii thing, shufl]c-cnn, 
and all-loui s. Aihulhiwt's Hist, of John Hull. 

To CiiuVklk. V. 71. [hchaec1c€7i, Dut.] 
To vehemently; to laugh convul- 
sively. 

\\ hat talc shall T In niy old father telP 
’I uill in.ike him chuckle thou’rt bestow’d so w'dl. 

Dry dm. 

She t') intripvK's was e’en bar l-hearled , 

She r/i XU kltd when a b.iw d was carted. Prior. 

To Chu'cklk. V. a. [from chuck.] 

1. To cal] ;>s a hen. 

lam iKii f i» fioi I ilie womei.’s apaitmenr. T Jim 
sure , dU't «( Uu < hiuls aie wjlhiu distance . here’s 
that will (.liiuKlc em lo|;< lliei Dtrjdcn 

2. To cocker; to linidlc. 

A (iiii tnniessor, that pirci 1 of holy ^uts and 
garbidgo; he must (LiukU noh, .aid im»an you 

IhudiHiSpiuubh ft me. 

Chu'et. n.8. [probably from loifmr.] 
An old word, as it ^eeiiis, for forced 
meat. 

As foj chucts, which are likewise minetd meat, 
instead (»f hiutcr and fa\ it wtr go^ u to moisten 
them partly witli cream, or almo i-l orpisl.uhio 
milk. * lUaous Sul. U i-t 

CHUFF, n.s. [A word of uncertain de- 
rivation; perhaps corrupted from c/fii ft, 
or derived from kwf, Welsh, a stock.] 
A coarse, fat-headed blunt clown. 

Hang \e, porlKllied knaves, aie >ou undone ^ 
No, ye fat cnixjjh, I W'ould your stole wert lioie. 

iiliukesp. 

A less generous chu^ than this in the fable, 
would imvc hugged his bags to the last. LTstia. 

Chuffily. adv. [from eftw^}/.] Surlily ; 
stomachfully. 

Join) answ ered chuftlxf. Clarissa. 

Chu'ffinks.s. n s. [from chtijfi/^] Clown- 
ishness; surliness. 

ClufFFY. «r//. [from rA/{/r*] Blunt ; sur- 
ly; fat. 

Chum. n. s. [chom, Armorick, to live to- 
gether.] A chamber fellow: a term 
Ui'cd in the universities. 

Chump, w. s. A thick heavy piece of 
w^ood, less than a block. 

W hen one is battered, they Can quickly, of a 
chump (jf w'ood, dccommodate themselves with 
another. Moion. 

CHURCH. 71. .V. [cipce, Sax. uv^iokmn.] 

1 . The collectiv e body of Christians, usual- 
ly termed the catholick church. 

The church, being a supernuturdl society, doth 
di^r fiom natural societies in this , that the per- 
sons unto whom wc associate ourselves in the one, 
are men, simply considered as men ; but they to 
whom wc be joined in the other, are God, angels, 
and holy men. ^ ^ Hooker. 

2. The body of chi istians adhering to one 
particular opinioni or form of wor.ship. 


I The church is a religious assembly, or the large 

fair building where they meet; and soinetimejs 
the some word means a synod of bishops, or of 
presbyters ; and in some places it is the nope and 
a pneral council. ^ Warns Logick. 

3. The place which Christians consecrate 
to the worship of God. 

It comprehends the whole church, viz. the 
nave, or body of the church, together with the 
chancel, which is even included under the word 
church. Aylifie's Parer gon. 

That churches were consecrated unto none but 
the Lord only, the very general name chiefly doth 
sufficiently shew ; church doth signify no” other 
thing than the Lord’s iiou&e. Jhwkcr. 

Tho’ you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Against tlie churches. Shakes]). 

4. It is used frequently in conjunction 
with other words; as church-member, 
the members of a church ; chui'ch-pow- 
er, spiritual or ecclesiastical authority. 

ToChurgh. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
perform with any one tiu* oflicc of return- 
ing thank*? in the church after any sig- 
nal deli\ ( ranee, as from the danger of 
childbirth. 

Church-all. w .v. [from fAurrA and 
j ale,] A wake, or least, commemoratory 
I of the dedication of the church. 

I For the chinch ak, two young men of the pa- 
rish are 3 earl \ chosen to he wardens, who make 
colli etion among the patishioiicis ofwlial provi- 
sion tl pteusilli them to bestow. Carcic. 

Churcu-attikk. 71 . s. The hnhit in 
which men officiate at divine service. 

These and siieli like were their diseouises, 
touching lUiit church-atiirc, wliidi with us, f»»r the 
most part, is used in publick prascr. I looker. 

Chi R(’U-authorita". w. 5?. Ecclesiasti- 
cal power ; spiritual jurisdiction. 

In lliis point of church-authority, I have sifted 
all the little scraps alleged, JlUihury 

Church-burial* tt.s. Burial according 
to the rites of the church. 

^ IJie bishop has the care of seeing that all Chris- 
tians, after their deaths, he not denied chunh bu- 
rial, according to the usage and custom of the 
place. A uliffc's Pa n rgon . 

Church-founder. n.«. He that builds 
or endows churches. 

Whether emperors or bishops in those da\8 
were church-joauders, the solemn dedication of 
i churches thej thoudit not to be a work in itself 
! eitliei vain or superstitions. ilmkcr. 

Churchman, ti. s. [church mid 77ian.] 

1. An ecclesiastick ; a clergyman; one 
that niini3ter.s in sacred things. 

If aiij' thing be ofti red to you, touching the 
cliureh and church-meu, or church-government, 
rely not Old \ upon yourself. Bacon. 

A verv dlffieult work to do, to reform and le- 
ducp a elmich into order, that had been so long 
neglected, and that was so ill lilied by many weak 
and more w ilful churchmen. Clarendon. 

I’atienre in waul, and poverty of mind. 

These iiiaiks of church aiul churAmcn he design’d, 
And living taught, and dying left hehind. 

Vi udat's Fables. 

2. An adlierent to the church of England. 
Church-wardens, n.s. [See War- 
den.] Officers yearly chosen, by the 
consent of the minister and parishion- 
ers, according to the custom of each 
place, to look to the church, church- 
yard, and such things as belong to both : 
and to observe Uie behaviour of the pa- 
rishioners, for such faults as appertain to 
the jurisdiction or censure of the eccle- 


siastical court. Tiiey are a kind of con* 
poration, enabled by law to sue for any 
thing belonging to their church, or poor 
of their parish. CowelL 

There should likewise, church-tvardens of the 
gravest men in the parish, be appointed, as they 
be here in England. Spetuer, 

Our church-wardens 

Feast on the silver, and give us the farthings. 

Gan. 

Chu'rch-yard. n. s. The ^ound ad- 
joining the church, in which the dead 
are buried ; a cemetery. 

1 am almost afraid to stand alone 
Here in the church-yard, yei I will adventnie. 

Shakap. 

In churchyards where they bury much, the cartli 
will consume the corps in far shorter time than 
otlicr earth will. Bacon. 

No place so sacred from such fops is harr’d ; 
Nor is Paul’s church more safe than VaoVsehttreh- 
yard. Pojie. 

CHUR1>. n.s, [ceopi, Sax. carl, in Ger- 
man, is strong, rusticks being always ob- 
served to be strong bodied.] 

1, A rustick ; a countrj^man ; a labourer. 

He lioldeth himself a gentleman, and scorneth 

to work or use any hard labour, which he saith is 
the life of a peasant or churl. 

SprmcFs State of Ireland, 

One of tlie baser sort, which ihcv call rlmrii, 
being leproved forhisoath, answered confidently, 
tliat his lord eommanded Iniii. 

Spenser's State of Ireland. 

Churl, upon fliy eves I throw 
All the pow’r this cliarm doth owe. Shakesp. 

Fiom this light cause th’ infernal maid prCjiares 
The country churls to mischit f, hate, and wars. 

Dryden. 

2, A rude, surly, ill-bred man. 

A chin Is courtesy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or falsehood. * Sidney. 

3 , A miwser ; a niggard ; a selfish or gree- 
dy 'Wretch. 

Poison, 1 see, hath been his timeless end ’ 

0 churl, diink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help im* after ! Shakesp. 

Chu rlish, ad/, [from churl,] 

1. Rude; brutal; harsh; austere; sour; 
merciless ; unkind ; uncivil. 

A sea of melting p(*arl, which some call tears, 
Those at her father s churlish feet she tender’d. 

Shakesp. 

Tlie interruption of their churlish drums 
Cuts ofl more rireiimstaiice ; the^ are at hand 
To pally or t(j fight. Shakesp. 

A lion in love with a lass, desired her fatlicr’s 
consent. The answer was cZ/urhs^ enough : He'd 
never marry his daughter to a bruti . UEstrange. 

He the pursuit o( churlish beasts 
Preferr’d to sleeping on her breasts. Waller. 

2, Selfish; avaricious. 

The man was churlish and evil in ins doings. 

1 Samuel. 

This buWvn churlish tliief 

Had all his mind plac’d upon Mully's beef. King. 

3 , [Of things.] Unpliant ; cros.s-grained ; 
unmanageable; harsh; not yielding. 

If there be emission of spirit, the body of the 
m^l will be hard and churlish. Bacons Nat. Hut. 

The Cornish were become, like metal often 
fired and quenched, churlish and that would 
sooner break than bow. Bacon's Hen, VII. 

In the hundreds of Essex they have a very 
churlish blue clay. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

4. Vexatious; obstructive. 

Will you again unknit 

Tiiis churlish knot of all abhorred war ^ Shakitp. 

Spain found the war so churlish and longsuuie, 
as they found they should consume themselves in 
an endless war. JBaeon. 

Spreads a ])ath as clear as the day. 

Where no churlish rub sayt nay. Crasham, 
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Chu'rlishly. adv. [from churluh.^ 
Rudely; brutally. 

To tlie oak, now regnant, the olWe did ckurVshtj) 
put over the sou for a reward of the service of hfs 
sire. Homl 

Chu'rlishness. 12 . 8. [from churlish ; 
cr^Uyeney f e, Saxon.] Brutality ; rug- 
gedness of manner. 

Better is tlie churlithness of a man, than a cour- 
teous w'Oman. Ecclui. xlii. 14. 

In the r/iur/u/tftess of fortune, a poor honest man 
suifers in this world. V Estrange, 

Churme. w. s. [more properly chirm, 
from the Saxon cyjime, a clamour or 
noise ; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle.] 
A confused sound ; a noise. 

Hf was conveyed to the tower, with therliMrmf 
of a thousand taunts and reproaches Bacon. 

CHURN. U.8. [properly cArrn, from /rrrn, 
Dutch ; cejiene, Sax.] The vessel in 
which the butter is, by long and vio- 
lent agitation, coagulated and separated 
from the serous parts of the milk. 

Her Hukward fist did ne’er employ the chum. 

Uays Pastorals. 

To Churn, v. a. {kernen, Dutch.] 

1, To agitate or shake any thing by a vio- 
lent motion. 

IVrclmnco he spoke not ; but 
Like a full-acorn’d boar, & churning on, 

Cried Oh. Shanrsp. 

Froth fills bis chaps; he sends a grunting 
sound. 

And part be c/mrn5, and partbefoams the ground. 

Jjrydcn. 

ChiirrCd in his teeth the foamy venom rose. 

Addison. 

The nu'cliatiisni of nature, in converting our 
aliment, consists in mixing with it aniinnl juices, 
and in the action of the solid parts, churning them 
together. ArbnthiMt on Aliments. 

2. To make butter by agitating tlic milk.] ! 

The churning of milk hringelh forth bulf<'r. 

Pan irhi 

You mny try tlie force of imagination, ujioti 
std}iiig the coming of butter after the chuinnt^ 

Buctnis Nni. Tlist. 

CilURRWORM. n,s, [from cyjnpan, Sax.] 
An insect that turns about nimbly; 
called also a fancricket. 

Skinner, Philiips, 

To CuusE. See To Choose. 

Cn yla'ukocs. adj. [from chi/le,] Be- 
longing to chyle ; con.sisling of chyle. 

Wlicn the sj)irits of tlic ch>le Imvclnlf fer- 
n ented the chnlarvous muss, it has the state of 
drink, not ripened by fermentation. 

Floifc r on the Ilnmaurs. 

CHYLE, n, 8. [%vX^.] The white juice 
formed in the stomach by digestion of 
the aliment, and afterwards changed 
into blood. 

This powerful ferment, niingiing with the parts, 
riie lesen’d mass to milky chyle converts. 

Blackmtr 

'J he chyle cannot pass through the smallest ves- 
sel**. Arbuthnot. 

Chyufa'ction. «. s, [from chyle,^ I'lie 
act or process of making chyle in the 
body. 

Drinking excessively during the time of chyU- 
factum, stops perspiration. Arbuthnot on Alitnmu. 

Chyufa'ctivk. adj. [from chylus, and 
/ado, to make, Lat.] Having die power 
of making chyle. 

Chylovoe'tick. and iroiti#.] 

Having the power, or the office, of form- 
ing chyle. 


According to the force of the chylapoetich organs, 
more or less chyle may he extracted from the same 
food. Arbuthnot. 

ChyTous. adj. [from chtjle.] Consisting 
of chyle ; partaking of chyle. 

Milk is the chylom part of an animal , already 
prepared. Arbuthnot. 

1. Made by cliymistiy. 

I’m tir’d with waiting^r this cfcymirfc gold, 
Which fools us young, and heggais ns whi*n old. 

Dryden., 

The medirinrs arc ranged in boxes, according 
to their natures, whether chymical or Galenical 
preparations. Watts. 

2. Relating to chymistry. 

Me thinks alre.^dy, from this chymick flame, 

T see a city of mor<‘ j>rccioiis mold. Dryden. 

With cliymick art exalts the mineral pow’rs, 
And draws the aromalick stnds of flow is. Pope. 

Chy'mic. n. 8. A chymist. Obsolete. 

The ancients observing in that material a kind 
of metallic natuie, seem to have resolved it into 
nobler use : an art now utterly lost, or perchance 
kept up by a few chymics. WotUm. 

Ciiy'mically. (idv. [from c/<ym ica/.] In 
a chymical manner. 

CHYMIST. n..?. [See Chymistry.] A 
professor of chymistry; a philosopher 

I by fire. 

I The starving chymist, in his golden views 
Supremely bl<*st. riyfirsFssayon Man. 

Chy'mistry. n.8. [derived by some from 
juice, or kvu to melt ; by others 
from an oriental word, kema black. Ac- 
cording to the supposed etymology, it 
is written with y or c.] 

An art whereby sensible bodies contained in 
vessels, or capalde of being contained therein, are 
so changed by means of certain iiistrumeiils, and 
piincipally fire, that their several poweisand vir 
tues aie thereby discovered, nilhaviow to philo- 
sopliy or medicine. Boerhaaiv 

Operations of chymistry fall short of vital force : 
no cnymist cun make milk or hl(»od of grass. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CiRA'Rious.at/;. Lat. from ri- 

(ms food. I Relating to food ; useful for 
food ; edible. 

CfnoL. n.s, [ciboule^Fr.] A small sort 
of onion used in salluds. This word i.s 
common in the .Scotch dialect ; but the 
/ is not pronounced. 

Ciboulcs, or .scullions, aie a kind of di'generate 
onions. Mortinitr. 

CICATRICE. 7 r . , . T 
CICATRIX. J "• *• 

1. 'Fhe scar remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, nn em- 
blem of war, here on liis sinister cheek. Shakesp. 

2. A mark ; an impression ; so used by 
Shakespeare less properly. 

Lean bnt upon a rush, 

The cicatrice and capable impre.ssure 

Thy palm some raomeiits keeps. Shakesp 

ClCATRfSANT. w. 5. [from dcatrive,] 
An application tliat induces a cicatrice. 

CicatrEsive. atff. [from deal rice.] Hav- 
ing the qualities proper to induce a cica- 
trice. 

Cicatriza'tion, n.s. [from dcatrice,] 

I, The act of healing the wound. 

A vein bursted, or corroded, in the lungs, is 
looked upon to be for the most part incurable, be- 
cause of the motion and coughing of the lungs tear- 
ing the gap wider, and hindering the conglutina- 
tion macicatrizaUon of the vein. Harvey. 


2. The state of being healed, or skinned 
over. 

The first stage of healing, or the discharge of 
matter, is called digestion; tlie second, or the 
filling up with flesh, incarnation ; and the last, 
or skinning over, cicatrization. Sharp's Surgery. 

To CTcatkize. V. a. [from cicafrij.] 

1. To apply such medicines to wounds, 
or ulcers, as heal and skin them over. 

Quincy, 

To hcal^nd induce the skin over a sore. 

We incariicd, and in a few days cwotrizcd if 
with a smooth cicatrix. Wkenum on Tnmtni7 <f 

Cl'cRLY. n. .V. [myrrhus.] A sort of herb. 
Cichora'crous. adj. [from dehor ium, 
Lat ] Having the qualities of succory. 

IViuieticks evacuate the salt serum ; as all acid 
diureticks, and Uic testaceous and hitter cichora- 
ceons plants. Flayer. 

CiCH -PEA.SE. n, 8 . [c/rcr.] A plant. 

To CreURATE. y. a. [eicuro, Lat.] To 
tame; to reclaim from wildness; to 
make tame and tractable. 

Poisons may yet retain some portion of their' 
natures ; >et Are so refracted, cicurated, and sub- 
dued, as hot to make good their destructive ma- 
lignities. Brou'iis Vulgar Fjrrours. 

Ck’u'ration. n.s. [from cicMrafr.] The 
act of taming or reclaiming from wild- 
ness. 

This holds not only in domestick and mansuete 
birds, for then it unght be the effect of cicuration 
or institution ; but in the wild. Bay onthe Creation. 

OLDER, n.s. [cidre, Vr. sidra, Itah sict^ 
ra, Lat. ermi^a, 

1. All kind of strong liquors, except wine. 
This sense is now wholly obsolete. 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits 
pressed. 

We had also drink, wholesome and good wine 
of the grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of that 
country ; a wonderful pleasing and refreshing 
drink. ^ ^ Bacon. 

3. The juice of apples expressed and fer- 
mented. This is now the sense. 

To the utmost hounds of this 
Wide universe Silurian cider bom, 

Shull please all tastes, and triumph o’er the vine. 

Philips 

Cf DERI. ST. n, 8 . [from ddcf\] A maker 
of cider. 

Wlien the cideiists have taken care for tlie best 
fruit, and ordered them after the host manmrthey 
could, ^et hath their cider generally proved pale, 
sliarj>, imd ill tasted. Moi timer. 

Ci'derkin. n.,\\ [fromdder.'j 

A low word used for the liquor made of the 
murk or gross matter of apples, after the cider is 
pressed out, and a conv(‘iiicnt quantity of boiled 
water uddc<ltoil; the w hole infusing for about 
forty-eight hours. Phillips's Wond of Words. 

Cnltrkin is made for common drinking, and sup- 
plies the place of small beer. Mortinitr 

CiELiNG. n.s. See Ceiling. 

CIERGE. n.s. [Erench.] A candle car- 
ried in processions. 

Ci'liary, adj. [dlium, Lai.] Bcloiigini: 
to the eyelids. 

The ciu^ processes, or rnlher the ligaments, 
observed in the inside of the sclerotick tunicles 
of the eye, do serve instead of a muscle, by the 
contraction, to alter tlie figufc of the eye, 

Ray on the Creation 
CiLi'cious. adj. [from cilicium haircloth, 
Lat.] Made of hair. 

A garment of camel's hair, that is, made of 
some texture of that hair ; a coarse garment, a 
cUicious or sackcloth habit, suitable to the auste- 
rity of his life. Broom t Vulg.Err. 
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Cima'r. See SiMAR. 

Cime'liarch. m. », [from 
Hie chief keeper of plate, vestments, 
and things of value, belonging to a 
church ; a church-waiden. Diet. 
Ci'MBTER.IitS. [cfmiforrfl, Span, and Por- 
tug. from chimeteir, Turkish. Bluteau’s 
PortugueuDict.] A sort of sword used 
by the Turks, short, heavy, and recur- 
vated, or bend backward. Hiis wokI is 
sometimes erroneously spelt scimitar, 
and scymiter-, as in the following ex- 
amples. 

By this icimitar,^ 

That ilcw the sophy and a Persian prince, 

Thai won three fields of sultan Solyman. ^kesp. 

Our armours now may rust, our idle tcymiters 
Hang by our sides for ornament, not use. Dryden. 
Ci'nctuke. II. t. [cinctura, Lat] 

1 . Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whose cloak and ciTicture 
Hold out this tempest. ^ ^ Shakesp. 

Columbus found th’ American so girt 
With feaiherM cincture, naked else, and wild. 

Milton. 

He binds the sacred cincture round his breast. 

Pope. 

f. Aninclogure. 

The court and prison being within the cincture 
of one wall. Bacon's Henry VII. 

S. [In architecture.] A ring or list at the 
top and bottom of the shaft of a column ; 
separating the shaft at one end from the 
base, at the other from the capital. It is 
supposed to be in imitation of the girths 
or ferrils anciently used to strengthen 
and preserve the primitive wood co- 
lumns. Chambers. 

(.’rNDEll. II. s, [ceindre^ Fr. from cineres, 
Lat.] 

1 . A mass ignited and quenched, without 
being reduced to ashes. 

I should make very forges of iny cheeks, 

Tliat would to cinders bum up modesty. 

Dill I but speak ih v deeds ! Shakes}). 

There is in smillrs cindtr.% by some adlie^ion of 
iron, sometimes to be found a magiicticul opera- 
tioii. ^ IhoicH. 

So snow on .^.tna does unmclted lie. 

Whose r*. lling ilamcs and scatter’d cinden flv. 

iVallcr. 

2, A hot coal that has ceased to flame. 

If from adowii the hopeful chops 

I'lie fat upon a cinder dwps, 

To stinking smoke it turns the flame. Sirl/i. 
('IN PEH-WENCH. 1 «. s. [cindcT and wo- 
CiNDER-wriM AN. j man.] A woman 
w'hose trade is to rake in heaj)s of ashes 
for cinders. 

'1 jM under so much nasty rubbish laid, 

To find it out’s Uie cinder-womans trade, 

KswifOii Satire. 

She had above five hundred suits of fine eJuaths, 
and yet w ent abroad like a cinder-wench. 

Arhiithtwt's Hh,t. of John Bull. 

In the black form of cinder-wench she eaine, 
When love, the hour, the place Jiad banish'd 
sliaine. Gau. 

CINEHATION. n.s. [from cintres, Lat.] 
The reduction of any thing by fire to 
ashes. A term of chymisiry. 
CiNERI'tious. adj. [cintricius, Lat] 
Having the form or state of ashes. 

The nerves arise from the glands of the cineri- 
tiota part of the brain, and arc lenuinated in all 
parts of the body. Cheyac. 

CiNE'RULENT. aiff. [from cineres, [.at.J 
Full of ashes. Diet. 


Ci'nglk. n.s, [from ctngti/iiin, Lat] A 
girth for a horse. Diet. 

CfNNABAR. n. s. [cinnaJuTM, Lat.] Cin- 
nabar is native or factitious: the facti- 
tious cinnabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnattar is the^ ore out of whicli quicksilver is 
drawn, and consists partly of a mercurial, and 
partly of a sul])hureo-ocbreous matter. 

Woodward's Met. Fossils, 

^ The particles of mercury uniting with the par- 
ticles of sulphur, compose ctnnahar. Newtons Opt. 

Cinnabar of Antimony, is made of 
mercury, sulphur, and crude antimony. 
Ci'nnamon. n.s. [cinnamomum, Lat.} 
The fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
island of Ceylou. Its leaves resemble 
those of the olive, both as to substance 
and colour. The fruit resembles an acorn 
or olive, and has neither the smell nor 
taste of the bark. When boiled in wa- 
ter, it yields an oil, which, as it cools and 
hardens, becomes as firm and white as 
tallow ; the smell of which is agreeable 
in candles. The cinnamon of the an- 
cients w'asdiflerent from ours. Chambers. 

T^'t Araby extol her happy coast, 

Her cinnu/ium and sweet amomutn boast. Dry. Frt6. 

Cinnamon JVafer, is made by distilling 
the bark, first infused in bai*ley water, in 
spirit ol* wine, or white wine. Chambers. 
CINQUE, n.s. [French.] A five. It is 
used in games alone ; but is ofren com- 
pounded with other words. 
CiNQUE-FoiL. n.s. [cmguef€uille,Fr.] 
A kind of five-leaved clover. 
Cinque-pace. n.s. [cinqne pas, Fr.] A 
kind of grave dance. 

V\uoing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
jig, u ineasuie, and a cinque-})aLy. Tlie first suit 
1 .S hot and hast^ , like a Scotcii jig, and full as fan- 
tastical; the wedding, iiiuime.riy and mode.st, as 
H measure full of state and gravity ; and then 
eunicb repentuuee, and, ■with liis bud legs, falls 
into the cinijut-pact luster and faster, till be sinks 
into his grave. Shakesqi. 

CiNQUE-PORTS. n.8. [cinquB ports, Ft.] 
lliuse liaveus that lie towa/ds France, and 
tlierefoie have been thought by our kings to be 
such a!> ought must vignantly to be (>l).servcd 
against invasion. In wnicli respect, the places 
wliere (bey are have a special governour or keep- 
er, railed fi> his oilier Ixird \\ arden of the cinqne 
jiorts ; and tli\crs prUileges granted to them, n.s a 
partieular j.iiisdielion ; their warden having the 
auUiority of an admiral among them, and sending 
out wrn> in his own name. The cinque ports urv 
Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Hastings, Vvinchclsea, 
Kuinney, and lliilie ; .some of which, us the num- 
ber e\c«M*ds five, must either be added to the first 
inslitution by s )ine later grant, or accounted as 
uj'pendaiiis to some of the rest. Cowell, 

1 hey, that bear 

I’he cloth of st'.te above her, aie four barons 
Of iUc cinque po! t\. Shakesp. 

(.liNQUE-bPo'j TED.fidj. Having five 8|)ots. 

On her left brea.st 

A mole, cinque spotted, like the crimson drops 
1 (ir bottom of a cowslip. Shake^. 

Ci'oN. n. s. [sioTi, or scion, French.] 

1, A spnnit; a hhoot from a plant, 

\\ e h.i\o teasoii to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal our inibilted lusts; whereof J take 

(hi*., that J »>u rail love j to be a sect orriim. Shak. 

The .siulely Caledonian oak, newly settled in 
Ills triiimpiiant throne, begirt with cions of Jiis ow n 
nnal stem. ^ llomU. 

li. The slioot engrafted or inserted on a 
stock 


Tlie etoa over-ruleth the stuck : and the stock is 
but passive, and giveth aliment, out no motion, lo 
the graft, Bacm. 

CITHER, n. s. [chi/re, Fr. z^ra, ItaL 
cifra, low Lat. from an oriental root.] 

1. An arithmetical character, by which 
some number is noted ; a figure. 

2. An arithmetical mark, which, standing 
for nothing itself, increases the value oi 
the other figures. 

Mine were the very cipher of a function. 

To find the faults, whose fine stands in record, 
And let go by the actor. Shahnp. 

If the people be somewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation 
or translation. Bacon. 

As, in accounts, ciphers and figures pass for real 
sums, so names pass for tilings. l^uth, 

3. An intertexture of letters engraved usu- 
ally on boxes or plate. 

Troy fiam'd in burnish’d gold ; and o’er the 
throne. 

Arms and the Man in golden ciphers shone. 

Pope. 

Some mingling stir the melted tar, and some 
Deep on the new-shorn vagrant’s heaving side 
To stamp the master’s c/ji/kt ready stand. Thoms. 

4. A character in general. 

In succeeding times this wisdom began to be 
written in ciphers and characters, and letters bear- 
ing the form of creatures. 

Ruieigh's History if the World. 

5. A secret or occult manner of writing, 
or the key to it. 

This book^ as long liv’d ns the elements, 

In cipher writ, or new-made irlioms. Donne. 

He Avas pleased to eonimand me to .stay at Lon- 
d -n, to »i ml and receive all liis letters ; and 1 was 
furnished with nine several ciphers, in order to it. 

Denham. 

7b Cipher, v.n. [from the noun.] To 
practise arithmetick. 

You have been bred to business ; you can eipfter: 

1 wonder you never usc’d your pen and ink. 

Arbuthnot. 

To Ci'pHER. V. a. To WTite in occult cha- 
racters, 

lie frequented sermons, and penned notes : his 
notes he ciphered with Greek characters. Hayw. 

To Ci'rcinatk. v.a. [ciVr iwo, I-at] To 
make a circle ; to compass round, or turn 
round. Bailey. 

Circina'tion. n.s. \circinaiio, Lat.] 
An orbicular motion ; a turning round ; 
a measuring with the compasses. 
CrKCLE. w. s. [yircnlus, Latin.] 

1 . A line continued till it etuis where it 
begun, having all its parts equidistant 
from a common centre. 

Any thing that moves lound about in a circle. 
in le.s.s time than our ideas nre wont lo succeed 
one another in our minds, is not perceived to 
move ; but seems lo bi a perfect inlire circle of 
that matltr, or coloiii, and not a part of a circle in 
iu(>tion. Locke. 

By a circle I understand not here perfect geo- 
metrical circle, but an orbicular figuie, wh^ote 
length is equal to its breadth ; and Avhich, as te 
fcen.se, may seem circular. Newton's Opiicks, 

'J'hen a dee[)er still 

In circle follow ing circle, gathers sound 

'I’o close the fate of things. Thomson's Summ, 

2. The space included in a circular line. 

3. A round body ; an orb. 

It is he that sittelh upon the circle of the earth. 

Xsausk. 

4. CompasR; inclosurc. 

A great magician. 

Obscured in the circle of the forest. Shakesp. 

5. An assembly surrounding the prindpd 
person. 
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To have a box where eatmcbi ting, 

Apd| Ibromost in the eMe, eye e kmg. 

Pcpe^s Horace, 

6. A company; an assembly. 

I will call over to him the whole circle of beau- 
ties that are disposed asKMig the boxes. Additon, 

£rer since that time, lisander visits in every 
circle, ^ ^ Tatlcr. 

7. Any series ending as it begins, and 
perpetually repeated. 

There be fruit trees in hot countries, which hhve 
blossoms and ^^oung fruit, and young fruit and 
rijM? fruit, almost all the year, succeeding one ano- 
ther ; hut this circle of ripening cannot be but in 
succulent plants, and hot countries. Bacon. 

Tims in a cirt'le runs the peasant’s pain, 

And the year rolls within itself again. Dryd.Virg. 

8. An inconclusive form of argument, in 
-which the foregoing proposition is pro- 
ved by the following, and the following 
proposition inferred from the foregoing. 

That heavy bodies descend by gravity ; and 
again, that gravity is a quality wlier^y an heavy 
body descends, is an impertinent circle, and teach- 
eth nothing. Glanville^s Scenm, 

That fdijacy, called a rtVrte, is when one ot the 
premisses in a syllogism is questioned and oppo- 
sed, and wc intend to prove it by the conclusion. 

Watts*t Logick. 

9. Circumlocution; indirect form of 
words. 

Has he given the lye 
In rirr/e or obliq^uc, or semicircle, 

Or direct parallel ? You must challenge him. 

Fleichcr\ Queen irf Corinth . 

10. Circles of the German Empire, Such 

provinces and principalities as have a 
right to be present at diets. They are 
in number ten. Trevoux. 

To Of RCLE. V, a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To move round any thing. 

The lord's, that ere appointed to circle the kill, 
had some days before planted themselves in places 
convenient. Bac on. 

Another rynthia her now journey runs, 

And other planets cucle other son^.Fope'bDunciad, 

2, To inclose ; to surround. 

What stern ungentle hands 
Have lopji’d and hew’d, ancT made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, those sweet ornaments, 

\V hose circling shadows kings have sought to sleep 
in ^ Shakesp. 

W bile those fond arms, thus circling you, may 
])ro\e 

ISlore heavy chains than those of hopeless love. 

JVwr. 

rnseen, he elided thro* the joyous crowd, 

\\ itli daikiu ss ended and an ambient cloud. Pape. 

S. To circle in. To confine ; to keep toge- 
ther. 

\\ V term those thing dry which have a consist- 
ence within themselves, and which, to enjoy a 
determinate figure, do not require the stop or 
liiiidiance of another body to limit and ctre/e tncni 
m on Bfulies, 

Circle. v,n. To move circularly ; 
to end where it begins. 

The well fraught bowl 
Circiei incessant : whilst the humble cell 
With quavering laugh and rural jests resounds. 

, Philipe. 

Now the circling years disclose 
The day predestiira to reward his woes. Pape'iOd. 

Ci'rcled. a(^. [from ctVc/c.] Having the 
fonn of a circle ; round. 

Til* inconstant moon, 

That monthly changes in her circled orb. Skaketp, 

CYrclet. n,$, [from circ/c.] A circle; 
an orb : properly a little circle. 

Then take repast, till Hesperus displtw’d 
His golden circlet in the western shade. PopfeOd. 

Circling, participial adj, [^m Toctr- 


f fc.] Having the form of a circle ; cir- 
cuit; round. 

Bound he surveys, and well might, where he 
stood 

So high above the circling canopy 

Of night’s extended shade. MiUon*s Paradise Lost. 

CrRCUIT. n. [circMif, Fr. circuiius, 
Lat.] 

1 . The act of moving round any thing. 

There are four moons also perpetually rolling 
round the Planet Jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the •>un. 

n atu on the Mind. 

2. The space inclosed in a circle. 

He led me up 

A woody mountain, whose liigh top was plaiti, 

A circuit wide inclos’d. Mthon*s Pur. Lost. 

3. Space ; extent; measured by travelling 
round. 

He attributeth unto it smallness in respect of 
circuit. Htwker. 

Tlie lake of Bolsena is reckoned one-and-twenty 
miles in circuit. Addistm on Italy 

4. A ring ; a diadem ; that by which any 
thing is incircled. 

And this fell tempest sliall not cease to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my hi'ad 
Do calm the fury of this rnad-nrdiuM llaw. Shak 

5. The visitations of the judges for hold- 
ing assizes. 

'Ric circuits, in former times, went but round 
about the pale ; as the circuit of the cy nosura 
about the pole. ^ Duvus 

6. The tract of country visited by the 
judges. 

7. Long deduction of reason. 

Up Into the w'atcb tower get, 

And sec all things despoil’d ot fallacies ; 

Thou shalt not peep thro’ lallices of eves, 

Nor hear thro* labyrinths of cars, nor leain 
By circuit or collections to discern. Donne. 

Circuit of action, [In law.] Is a longer 
course of proceeding to recover the 
thing sued for than is needful. Cowell. 
To Circuit, v. n, [from the noun.] To 
move circularly. 

Pining with equinoctial heat, unless 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep. 

Quick circuiting. Philips. 

Circuit e'er. w. a. [from circuit.] One 
that travels a circuit. 

Like your fellow circuitcer, the sun, you Irnvt 1 
the round of the earth, and behold all ihe ini(|ui- 
lies under the heavens. Pope. 

Circui'tion. n. s. [circuitio, Lat.] 

1. The act of going round any thing. 

2. Compass ; maze of argument. 

To aiiprehend by wlial degretj, they lean to 
things in show, though not in deed, repugnant 
one to another, requirctli more sharpness of wit, 
more intricate dreuitions of discourse, and depth 
of judgment, than common ability doth yield. 

Fwker. 

Ci'RCULAR. adj, [circularis, Lat.] 

1. Round, like a circle; circumscribed by 
a circle, 

ITie frame thereof seem’d partly circular, 

And part triangular. Fahy Quein. 

He first inclos’d for lists a level ground : 

The form was circular. Diydcn s Fables. 

Nero’s port, composed of huge moles running 
round it in a kind oi circular figure. 

Addison on Italy. 

2. Successive in order; always returaing. 

From whence the innumerable race of things 

By circular successive order springs. Roscommon. 

3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. 

Had Virgil been a circular poet, and closely ad- 
hered to history, how could the Romans have bad 
Dido } Dennis. 


4. Ending in itself : used of a paralogism, 
where the second proposition at once 
proves the first, and is proved by it« 

One of Cartes’s first principles of reason'mg, af- 
ter he had doubted of every thing, seems to be 
too circular to safely build upon ; for he is for 
proving the being of God from the truth of our 
faculties, and the truth of our faculties from the 
being of a God. BakeFs Reflect, on Learning. 

5. Circular iMter, A letter directed to 
several persons, who have the i^ame in- 
terest in some common affidr; as in the 
convocation of assemblies* 

6. Circular Lines, Such straight lines as 
are divided from the divisions made in 
the arch of a circle ; as the lines of sines, 
tangents, and secants, oil the plain scale 
and sector. 

7. Circular Sailing, is that performed on 
the arch of a great circle. 

Circula'rity. n.s. [from ctreufor.] A 
circular form. 

The heavens liavc no diversity or difference, 
but a simpluity of parts, and eoniformity in mo- 
tion, tontiimully siuceeding each other; so that, 
from what point soever we compute, the account 
will be cuiiintoii unto the whole circularity. Brown, 

Ci'rcularly. adv. [from ctVeuZar.] 

1 . In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it consists of several re- 
gions, involving one ataotlier like orbs about the 
same centre ; or of the several elements cast cir- 
cularjv about each other. ^ Burnet. 

2. With a circular motion. 

Trade, which, like blood, should circularly flow. 
Stopp’d in tlieir channels, found its freedom lost. 

Dryden, 

Every body, moved circularly about any centre, 
recedes, oi endeavours to recede, from that centre 
of its niutioii. Roy. 

7h Cir'culate. It. n. [from circulus,] 

1. To move in a circle ; to run roiuid ; to 
return to the place whence it departed 
in a constant course. 

If our lives motions theirs must imitate. 

Our knowledge like our blood must circulate. 

Denham, 

Nature is a perpetual motion ; and the work of 
the universe circulates without any interval or re- 
pose. UEstrange. 

2. To be dispersed. 

As the minis of calumny are perpetually at 
work, a great number of curious mventions, issued 
out from time to time, grow current auiong the 
party, and circulate tlirough the whole kingdom. 

Addison. 

7b Circulate, v.a. To put about. 

In the civil wars, tlie money spent on both sides 
was ciiculated at home ; no publick debts con- 
tracted. Sioijt. 

Circula'tion. n. s, [from circulate,’^ 

1 . Motion in a circle ; a course in which 
the motion tends to the point from which 
it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than tlie 
circulatiun of the blood, miknown till the last age ^ 
Burnet's Theory. 

As much blood passetb through the lungs as 
through all the rest of Uie body : the drculatum is 
quicker, and heat greater, and tlieir texture ex- 
tremely delicate. ArlnUhnot on Alments. 

2. A series in which the same order is al- 
ways observed, and things always return 
to the same state. 

As for the sins of peace, thou hast brought up- 
on us the miseries of war; so for the sins of war, 
thou seest fit to deny us the blessing of TORce,and 
to keep us in a circuiation of miseries. iC.Charke. 
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God, bjr the ordinary rule of nature, permits 
this continual circulation of human things. 

Sw^on Modem Vacation. 
3, A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 
When file wosUe saith of the Jews, that they 
crucified the Lord of Gl(^ ; and when the Son 
of man, being on earth, aimmeth that the Son of 
man was in heaven at tlie same instant, tliere is in 
tliese two speeches that mutual circulation before 
menUoned. Hooker. 

Ci'rculatory. n, s. [from circulate,] A 
ch 3 rmical vessel, in which that which 
rises from the vessel on the fire is col- 
lected and cooled in another fixed upon 
it, and falls down again. 
Ci'rculatory. [from circulated 

Circulatory letters arc the same with 
Circular Letters. 

Circuma'mbiency. n.tf. [fromciVcum- 
ambient.] The act of encompassing. 

Ice recciveth its figure according unto the sur- 
face it concrcteth or the circumambiency which 
conformeth it. Bran'll 

CmCUMA'MBlENT. adj. [circum and 
ambio, Lat.] Surrounding; encompass- 
ing; inclosing. 

The ctreumafuhttmt coldness towards the sides of 
the vessel, like the second region, cooling and 
condensing of it. iVilkms. 

Fo Circuma'mbulate. v. n. [from ciV- 
cum and ambulo, Lat.] To walk round 
about. Diet. 

To CIttCUMCrSE. r.fl. [circumcido,LsLt.] 
To cut the prepuce or foreskin, accord- 
ing to the lau^ given to the Jews. 

They came to circumcise the child. Luke. 

One is alarmed at the industry of the whigs, 
in aiming to sfrengtJjen their r<iuted party h> a 
reinforcement from the nrc/iwriVd. SwtJt's'Fiam. 
CiRC’UMCl'siON. n.s. [froniciramchc.] 
The rite or act of cutting off the foreskin. 

I'luy left a race behind 
Like to themselves, distinguish.iMe scarce 
From Gentiles, but by circumcision sain. Milton 

To CIKCUMDU'CT. v. a, [nVew/ndwro, 
Lat.] To contravene ; to nullify ; a term 
of civil law. 

Ac ts of judicature may he cancelled and cnemn- 
ducUtl bv the will and direclUJii of the jiulge; as 
uUo b\ the consent of the parties liligaiit, lufore 
the* judge has jnonouuccd and given senf<‘ii( e. 

Auhih' s Pii}ei's;i>n 

Circumduction, n. s. [from circum- 
duct.] 

1. Nullification; cancellation. 

The citation may be cirenmd noted, though the 
(ief( udaut should iiot afipcar ; and llie lieteiidarit 
must be cited, as a cncnmdnctum recpiires. 

Auhjjc's Varcrgim. 

2. A leading about 

1>\ long cnctnnduction perhaps any truth may 
be derived from any otlier truth. ffnoktr. 

CIUCU'MFLllLNCE. n. s. [circumfcrcn- 
tia, Lat.] 

1. The periphery; the line including and 
surrounding aii}' thing. 

EiUmI tlius far thy bounds, 

I’his be thy ^ust circumjircucct O uorld ’ MilUm. 

Because tfie hero is the centre of the main ac- 
tion, all tile lines from tin ciicuinjonire l< mi to 
niDl alone. [Jnjdtu 

Fire, moved ninildy in the cnr.,}iifi u iicF a 
circle, makes then hole cncumji n mt ippear liki 
a circle of fire. ^ " Amton 

2. The space inclosed in a clrek*. 

So his VI ill 

Pronounc’d among tlic god N, i.u * b\ .in oath, 

That shook hcav'n's wholi ru cninjcnuci, rou- 
firm'd. Milton. 
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Ifc first inclos’d for lists a level ground, 

The whole dreumf 'erenee a mile around. 

Ih^cn*s Fables. 
S. The external part of an orbicular body. 
The bubble, being looked on by the light of the 
clouds reflected from it, seemed red at its appa- 
rent firciir^erenre. If the clouds were viewed 
through it, the colour at its circun^'erence would be 
blue. Ncioton*sOpttcs. 

4. An orb; a circle; anything circular 
or orbicular. 

His nond'rbus shield, large and round 
Beilina him cast ; the broad circuti^erence 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon. Milton. 

To Circu'mference. r. a , [from the 
noun.] To include in a circular space. 
Not proper. 

Nor is the vigour of this great body included 
only in itself, i»r circumjerence by its surface *, but 
diffused at indeterminate diataiiecs^ 

Browns Vulgar Frronrs. 

Circumfere'ntor. n.s. [from ciitmwi- 
ferOf Lat. to carry about.] An instru- 
ment used in surveying, for measuring 
angles, consisting of a brass circle, an 
index with siglits, and a compass, and 
mounted on a staff, with a ball and sock- 
et. Chambers. 

Ci'KCUMFLlcx. ft . s . [from circnmjlexns, 
Lat.] An accent used to regulate the 
pronunciation of syllables, including or 
participating the acute and grave. 

The cnriimjH i keeps the voice in a middle tune, 
and there foie la the Latin is compounded of both 
tile other. Holder. 

Circu'mfluknce. n.s. [from circum- 
/luent,] An inclosure of waters. 
CIHCU'MFLURNT. adj. [from circum- 
jiuens Lat.] Flowing aound any thing. 

I rule llie Paphian rare, 

\\ hose bounds the deep circiimjlucnt weaves cm- 
braec ; 

A dulious people, and indusliious hW.PitjnsOdp. 

Cl ucu'm i'LUOUs. adj. [circumjluus, Lat.] 
Environing with watm. 

Ife the world 

l>uilt on circimjluinis waters calm, in wide 
Crj stallnie otcaii. Miltony Far Lost. 

J..urtes’ son, girt willi circumJinou'> tidi s. 

Pope's (h/i/sstiy. 

(’ikcumfora'neous. adj. [rircumjora- 
fii us, Ljit.] Wandering from house to 
liouse: as, a circumforaneous fiddler, 
one tiiat play.s at doors. 

To ClKCUMFirSE. v. a. [cirumfusu.\‘, 

I Jit.] To pour round ; to spread every 
way. 

Mtn see better when their eyen arc ngains! tlie 
sun or candle, if they pul their liand before their 
eje The glaring sun, or candle, weakens the 
e\e ; whereas the light circumjH.u.'d is enough for 
the perre,jtjoii. Bacinisl^’at Ilist. 

1 1 IS army , cirnnnfwid on either wing. ^ Milton. 
E,irth, with her nether ocean circumjm'd, 

1 lieir pleasant dwelling house. Milton. 

This ii\mph tm (/od f'ephisus had abus’d, 
tViili aJl iiis winding waters fircMm/</s’d. 

'yldduons Oi id. 

Circumff'silk. adj. [circum and /wv?7/.v, 
J.at.] 'J’hat which may be poured or 
spread round any tiling. 

Artist ilixine, whose skilful hands infold 
1 lie X ictim’s jioni with circumfusile gold./\y»t Vhi. 

C I R r u M F u'.s 1 o N . n. s. [from circumfuse.] 
The act of .«j)reading round; the state 
of’ being jioiired round. 

To CIUCUT.iCi YRATE. v. a. [circum and 
gt/rusy Lat.] To roll round. 
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All the glands of the body be cougerlei of va 
nous Mrts of vessels curled, circumgyrated, aud 
complicated together. Rty on the Creaiim, 

Circumgyra'tion* «. #. (mim ctrciwf- 

gyrate,] The act of running roundL 

The sun turns round his own axis in twenty-five 
days, from Lis first being put into such a ctreum- 
gjfeatkm. Ckeyne. 

CiRCUMJ a'cent. a^, [circun^acensX^t,] 
Lying round any thing; bordering on 
eveiy side. 

Circumi'tion. n. s, [from circumeOp dr- 
cumitum, Lat.] The act of going round* 

Diet, 

ClRCUMLIOA'TION.fl.S.[circilJ«/lgO,Lat.] 

1 . The act of binding round. 

2. The bond with which any thing is en- 
compassed. 

Circumlocu'tion. n, s, [circumlocutio, 
Lat.] 

L A circuit or compass of words; peri- 
phrasis. 

Virgil, studying brevity, could bring these 
words Into a narrow compass, which a translator 
cannot render without circumlocution. Drydeu. 

much prefer the plain Billingsgate way of 
calling names, because it would save abundance 
of lime, lost by circumlocution, Sioift. 

2. The use of indirect expressions. 

7'liese people arc not to be dealt withal, hut by 
a train of my story and circumlocution. L' Estrange. 

Circummu'red. adj. [circum and witi- 
rus, Lat.] Walled round ; encompassed 
with a wall. 

lie liatli a garden circummured with bricks. 

Shakesp. 

Circum na'vig ABLE, adj, [from circum- 
navigate.] That whicli may be sailed 
round. 

Tlie being of Antipod<*.s, the habitahletiess of 
tlie torrid zone, and the rendeiing the wliolc tcr- 
1 aq neons globe circiunnavigahU'. Hay on theCrcat'um, 
To ('IKCUMNA'VIGATK. v. a. [circum 
and navigo, Lat.] To sail round. 
Circumnavigation, n.s. [from cir- 
cumnavigate •] The act of sailing round, 

W hat he says conceruiug the circumnavigatiim 
of Afric.i, froiii the straits of Gibraltar to the Red 
Sea, is very lemarkable. Aihathnnt on Coins. 

Circumna vigator, n. s. One that 
sails round. 

Circumplica'tion. n.s. [circumplicOf 
Lat.] 

1. Tlie act of enwrapping on every side. 

2. The state of being enwrapped. 
Circumpo'lar. adj. [from circum and 

polar.] Stars near the north pole, wliich 
move round it, and never set in the 
Northern latitudes, arc said to be cir- 
cumpolar stars. 

Circum POSITION, w. s. [from circum 
and position.] Tlie act of placing any 
thing circularly. 

Now is your season for rirrwmpos/t/nn, by tiicx 
or badvcts of earth. Liilyns Kal'endar, 

Circum ra'sion. n.s. [circumrasio,ljnt.] 
'File act of sliavingor paring round. Z>fC. 
CUK'UMIUITATION. 71. s. [citcuin and 
roto, Ijit.] 

1. The act of whirling round with a mo- 
lion like that of a wheel; circumvolu- 
tion; eireumgyration. 

2. The state of being whirled round. 
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T« ClRCUMSCRI'BE. r. «. [cjtcimii and 

$erib», Lat] , 

1 . To inclose in certain bnes or boundanes 
3. To ^und ; to Kmit 5 to confine. 

The good Andronicvs 
With honour and with fortune h return’d ; 

From whence he circumscribed witli his sword, 
And brought to yoke, the enemies of Home. 

Shaketp* 

Therefore must bis choice be cirennuerib^d 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
hereof lie ’» head. Stmhap. 

He form’d the pow’rs of hcav n ^ 
Such as he pleas'd, and circumscribed their l^uig ! 

MUton. 

I'he action great, yet cireumMenb*d ^ timy 
U’he words not forc’d but sliding into rhime. Drjgl. 

The external circumstances wTilcbdo aCCorapM^y 
men’s acts, are those which do circumscribe and 
limit them. StUUngJleet. 

You arc above 

llie little forms which circumscribe your sex. 

Southern. 

CiRCUMSCBi'PTiON. n.s. [circumscfiptio, 

Lat,] 

1. Determination of particular form or 
magnitude. 

In the circumscription of many leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and seeds, nature affects a regular figure. 

Ray tm the Creation, 

2, Limitation; boundary; contraction; 
confinement. 

I would not my unhoused free condition 
Put into circumscription and confine. ^akesp. 

Circumscriptive, adj. [from circum- 
scribe,] Inclosing the superficies; mark- 
ing the form or limits on the outside. 

Stones regular, are distinguished by their exter- 
nal forms : sucli as is circumscriptive, or depending 
upon tlie whole stone, as in the caglc-stonc, is pro- 
jHirly called the figure. Grew. 

due UMSPE'CT. adj. [circumspectus, 
Lat.] Cautious ; attentive to every 
thing ; watchful on all sides. 

None arc for me, 

I’Imt look into me withconsid’rate eyes : 

High reaching Huckingham grows circumspect. 

Shakisjf. 

Men of their own nature circumspect and slow ; 
but at the time discountenanced and discontent 

Hauward. 

Tlie judicious doctor had been very watchful and 
circumspect, to keep himself from being imposed 
upon. Boyle. 

Circumspe'ction. If. 8, [from circum- 
spect.] Watchfulness on every side; 
caution ; general attention. 

Observe tlie sudden growth of wickedness from 
want of cure and circumsjjcctum in the first iropres- 
tions. Clarendon. 

So saying, his proud stc[i he scornful turn’d. 
But with sly circumspection. Milton’s Far. Lost. 

Circumspe'ctive. adj. [circumspicio, 
circumspectum, Lat.] Looking round 
every way; attentive; vigilant; cau- 
tious. 

No less alike the politick and wise, 

All sly slow things, with circumspectioe eyes. Pope. 

Circumspe'ctivkly. adv. [from circum- 
spective.] Cautiously j vigilantly ; at- 
tentively ; with watchfulness every way ; 
watci) fully. 

Ci'RCUMSPECTLY. adv, [from circum- 
spect,] With watchfulness every way ; 
cautiously ; watchfully ; vigilantly. 

Their authority weighs more wiui me than tlie 
concurrent suffrag<‘8 ofa thousand eyes, who never 
examined the thing so carefully ma circumspectly. 

Rav on the Creation, 

Cl'RCUMSPECTNESS. fl. I. [from circuM- 
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specL] Caution; vigilance; watchful- 
ness on every side. 

Travel forces cirenmspectnest oh those abroad, 
who at home arc nursed in security. Wotton. 

CmCUMSTANCE. n. s. [circumstantia, 

Lat] 

1 . Something appendant or relative to a 
fact : the same to a moral action as acci- 
dent to a natural substance. 

When men are ingenious in pickhlg out ctreum- 
stancesot contempt, they do kindle their auger 
much. Bacons Essaw. 

Our confessing or concealing persecuted truths, 
vw and change their very nature, according to 
different circumstances of time, place, and persons. 

South. 

2 . The adjuncts of a fact, which make it 
more or less criminal ; or make an accu- 
sation more or less probable. 

Of these supposed crimes give me leave, 

By circumstance, but to ac<}uit myself. Shakesp. 

3 . Accident; somethingadventitious, which 
may be taken away without the annihila- 1 
tion of the principal thing considered. 

Sense outside knows, the soul thro' all things 
secs j 

Sense, circumstance ; she doth the substance view. 

Davies. 

4 . Incident; event: generally ofa minute 
or subordinate kind. 

He defended Carlisle with very remarkable ciV- 
cumstances of courage, industry, and patience. 

Clarendon 

The sculptor had in his thoughts the Conqueror's 
weeping tor new worlds, or the like circumstance 
ill history. Addtmi. 

I'he poet has gathered those circumstances which 
most terrify the imagination, and which rcall\ 
h^pcii in (he raging of a tempest. Addison’s Sped. 

5 . Condition; state of affairs. It is fre- 
quently used with resjiect to wealth or 
poverty; as, good or ill circumstancta. 

None hut a virtuous man can liopc well in all 
circumstances. Bacof} 

V\ei.U{.lit not to conclude, (hat if there he ra- 
tional inli.ihitants in any of the plauets, they must 
Uiereforc have human nature, or heinvolvetl In tlie 
ciicumstances of our world. Bentleq. 

When men are easy in their circumstance, they 
arc naturally eneuiicb to innovations. 

Addison’s Freeholder. 

To Ci'rcum STANCE. V. a. [from the 
noun.] To place in particular situation, 
or relation to the things. 

To worthiest things. 

Virtue, art, beauty, foiUme, now 1 see, 

Bareness or use, not nature, value hriii£;s ; ! 

And such as they arc cii cumslanc’d, they he. Donne. 

Ci'rcumstant. adj. [circumstans, bat.] 
Surrounding; environing. 

Its beams fly to sisit the remotest parts of the 
world , ami it gives niuiiuu to all circumstaut bodies. 

Dighy on the Soul. l 

Circumsta'ntial. adj. [chxutn stand- 
alts, low Lat.] 

1 1 . Accidental ; not essential. 

This ficree abridgment 
Halk to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction would be rich in. SluiKc-^p. 

This juri ••diction in the essentials of it, is .is olrl 
as Christianity ; and those cirrtimAtaatw/ additions of 
secular encuurugement, Christian princes thought 
necessary . Stmth. 

V\ lio would not prefer a religion (hut differs frui;« 
our own in the circumstantials, before one that dif- 
fers from ilia the essentials ? Addt.stm's Freeholder. 

2 . Incidental; happening by chance ; ca- 
sual. 

Virtue ’s but anguish, when *tis several, 
occasion wak’d, aud circumstantial, Donne. 

3* Ftdl of small events; particular detailed. 
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He had been provoked by men’s tedioiii and 
circumstantial recitals of their affairs, dr by their 
nmlUplied questions dbout his own. Friar’s Dedic 

ClRCl^MSTAKTXA^UTY. If. S. [from CiV- 
cumtiantiaLy The appendage of dr- 
cumstances ; state of any thing as 
modified by circumstances. 

CiRCUMSTA'NTft ALLY. adv. [from circum^ 
stentiai,^ 

1. Accordmg to circumstance ; not essen- 
tially ; accidentaHy. 

Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only 
circumstantially different. ‘ GUaivillc’s Scepsis. 

2. Minutely ; exactly ; in evAry dreum- 
stance or particular. 

Lucian agrees with Homer In every point dr- 
cumstantially. ^ « Broome. 

To Circumsta'ntiate. V. ir. [from cir- 
cumstance.] 

1 . To place in particular circumstances ; 
to invest with particular acddeiits or 
adjuncts. 

If the act were otherwise circumstaniiaied, it 
might will tlmt freely, which now it wills freely. 

Bramhall. 

2. To place in a particular condition, as 
with regard to power or wealth. 

A number infinitely superionr, and the bestetr- 
eumslantiated imaginable, are fur the succession ut 
Ilunover. Swift. 

To CIllCUMVA'LLATE. v. a. [circum^ 
valloj Lat.] To inclose round with 
trenches or fortifications. 
Circumvalla'tion. n..s. [from drctiin* 
vallate.] 

1 . I'he art or act of casting up fortifications 
round a place. 

When the exar first acquainted himself with 
mathematical learning, he practised all the rules 
of circumm I lotion aud contravuilaiioii at the siego 
of a town in Uvonia. Watts, 

2. The fortification or trench thrown up 
round a place besieged. 

This gave respite to finish those stupendous cir- 
cumvallatiom and barricadoes, reared up by sea and 
land. Hotoel. 

Cincvyi\h'cTlo^.n.s.[circumvectio, Lat.j 

1. The act of carrying round. 

2 The state of being carried round. 

To CIRCUM VE'NT. v. a. [ch'cumveniOf 

I Lat.] To deceive; to cheat; to impose 

I upon ; to deltule. 

He, fcdriug to be brtravc<l or circumvented by 
his cruel brother, fh d to fiaiharossa, 

KnoUc'i's History irf the Turks. 

As his niBlice is \igilaut, be rcsteth not to cir- 
cumvent the sons of the first deceived. 

Frou'ns Vulgar Frtours. 

Should man 

Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Milt. Par. Lost. 

Obstinately bent 

To die uridauiiti d, and to circunwent. Dryden. 

CiRf’UMVKNTioN. ft. 8. [from circumvefit.] 

1 . Fraiid ; imposture ; cheat ; delusion. 

The inequalit y of the match between him and 

the subtlest of us, would quickly appear by a fatal 
circumveiition : (here must be a wisaora from above 
to over-reach this hellish wisdom. Simth. 

If he is in the rity, he must avoid haranguing 
against circumvention in commerce. 

Collier ef Popularity. 

2. Prevention; pre-occupation. This.sense 
is now out of use. 

Whatever hath been thought on in tins state. 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circimx^tion. Shakesp. 

To Circumve'st* V. a. [circumreslio^ I^at.] 

o cover round with a garment. 

8 • 
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Who on this base the earth didSt Srinljr fonnd, 
And inad'st the deep tocircnmwtr it round. 
CiRCUMVOLA'TtoN. «. f. [from circum- 
volo, Lat.] The act of flying rotind. 

To Circumvo'lve. o. h. [circumvolvo^ 
Lat.] To roll round ; to put into a cir- 
cular motion. 

Could solid orbs be acconimudatccl to plia^no- 
irona, yet to ascribe eacli j>j)here an intelligence to 
circumvolve it, were unphiiosophical. 

Glanville^s Scepm. 

Circumvolu'tion. n. s, [circumvolutm, 
Lat.] 

1, The act of rolling round. 

2, The state of being rolled round. 

The twisting of the guts is really either a cir- 
cumvolutimi, or insertion of one part of the gut 
within the otlier. Arbuthnot. 

3, The thing rolled round another. 

Consider the obliquity or closeness of tliese eir- 

cnmwlutimis ; the nearer tlicy arc, the higher may 
be tlu* instrument. IVilkim. 

Cf'UCUS. 1 n, s. [ctrcMs, Lat.] An open 
Ci'rque. j space or area for sports, 
with seats round for the spectators. 

A pleasant valley, like one of those circuses^ 
which in great cities somewhere doth give a plea- 
sant spectacle of running horses. Siditeq. 

The one was uhout the cirque of Flota, the 
other upon tlioTurt eian mninitaiu. Slilllngjicct. 

See the cirque falls ! ih’ unpiilar’d teniph' nods ; 
Streets pav’d with heroes, Tyher choak’d with 
gods. J*opc. 

CIST, n, s, [cista, Latin.] A case; ategu 
ment : commonly u.sed in medicinal lan- 
guage for the coat or inclosure of a 
tumour. 

Ci'sTED. adj. [from ci«f.] Inclosed in a 
cist, or bag. 

Ci'STERN. «. 8, [chterna, Latin.] 

1. A receptacle of water for domestick uses. 

Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, 

but that which fulls into his ow n cistern, that must 
relieve him. ^ South. 

2. A reservoir ; an inclosed fountain. 

Had no part as kindly staid behind 
In the wide cisterns of the lakes confnrd. 

Did not the springs and rivers drcncli the land, ' 
Our globe would grow a wilderness of sand. 

hlacknwre, 

3. Any receptacle or repository of water. 

So half my Egypt were submerg’d, and made 

A cistern for scaT^ snakes. Shukesp. 

But there 's no bottom, none. 

In Illy voluptuousuesi: your wives, yourduughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
Tlie cistern of my lust. Shakesjn 

erSTUS. If. s, [Lat.] The name of a 
plant. The same with rockrose. 

CiT. «. s, [contracted from citizen.] An 
inhabitant of the city, in an ill sense ; a 
pert low townsman ; a pragmatical trader. 

Wc bring you now to show what different things 
The cits or clowns arc from the courts of kings. 

Johnson. 

SRi<ly your race, or the soil of your family will 
dwindle into cits or squires, or run up into wits or 
madmen. Tatler. 

Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth ; 

But Bug and D-4, their honours, and so forth. 

Pflpe. 

CfTADBL. ft. 8. [citadei/ef French.] A 

fortress ; a castle, or place of arms, in a 
dty* 

As he came to the crown by unjust means, as 
«njuftly be kept it ; Iw force of stranger soldiers 
in eitadeli, the nests oi tyranny and murderers of 
liberty. 5idaev. 

1 'll to my charge, the citaael, repair. Vtyii. 
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Ci'tal. n. 8. [from cite.] 

1. Reproof ; Impeachment. 

He made a blushing dial of himself, 

And chid his truant youth. Shakap. 

2. Suhimons; citation; call into a court, 

3. Quotation ; citation. 

Cita'tjon. #1. 8. [citatio, Lat] 

1. The calling a person before the judge^ 
for the sake of trying the cause of action 
commenced against him. A^liffe*8 Parer. 

2. Quotation ; the adduction of any fm- 
sage from another author ; or of another 
man’s words. 

3. The passage or words quoted ; a quo- 
tation. 

The letter-writer cannot read these citotums with- 
out blushing, after the charge he liath advanced. 

Atterhury. 

View the principles in their own authors, aiid 
not in the citations of those who would confute 
them. ^ ^ Watts. 

4. Enumeration ; mention. 

These cav-^ n elfect a c<»nsump<ion eiulornick to 

this island ; tlit re leinuitis a citation <»f such as may 
produce it ill un\ country. Jhtn cyan Consumptions. 

Ci'tatory. adj [from To cite.] Having 
the power or form of citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he camiot 
come with .safety, he may freely appeal, though 
an appeal be infiihitcd in the letters citatary. 

Aulvges Vnrergon. 
To CITE. V. a. [cito. Latin.] 

1 . To summon to answer in a court. 

He held a late court, to w hich 
She oft was ched by them, but appear’d not. Shah. 

Forthwith the cited dead, 

Of all past age.s, to the general doom 
Shall hasten. Milhm. 

1’his power of citing, ami dragging the defv ndant 
into court, was taken away. AqJifles Parergon. 

2. To enjoin ; to call ujwn another autho- 
ritatively ; to direct ; to summon. 

I speak to yon. Sir Thurio ; 

For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shakesp. 

'fhis sad experience cites me to reveal, 

And what I dictate is from what I feel. Prior, 

3. To quote. 

Demonstrations in scripture may not otherwise 
be shewed than by citing them oul bf the sci^ture. 

That passage of Plato, which I cited before. 

Bacon. 

Ill banishment he wrote those verses, which 1 
cite from his letter. Dryden. 

CfTER, «. s. [from cite.] 

1 . One who cites into a court, 

2. One who quotes ; a quoter. 

I must desire the citcr henceforward to inform 
us of his editions too. Atterhury. 

Cite'ss. n. s. [from cit.] A city woman. 
A word peculiar to Dryden. 

Cits and rhe«es raise a joyhil strain ; 

'Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dryden. 

CfTHERN. n. 8. [citkara, Latin.] A kind 
of liarp ; a musical instrument. 

At wliat time the heathen had profaned it, even 
ill that was it dedicated with songs and cithemt, 
and harps and cymbals. Maec. 

Ci'tizen. II. 8. [civUf Lat. citoyen, Fr,] 

1. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner; 
not a slave. 

All inhabitants within these walls are not pro- 
perly cituens, but only such as are called fr#>emen. 

RaUMs History. 

2. A townsman; a man of trade; not a 
gentleman. 

When he speaks not like a cktsen, 
You find him like a soldier. eShahesp. 

3. An inhabitant ; a dwells in tmy plaOe. 
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IW iVbm noisy Rbtne secure he hivet. 

And one more dtaen to Sibyl gives. Blfdai. 
Cl'TtzEN. [This 18 only in SkAei^ 
peare.] Having the qualities of a dU« 
zen; as cowardice^ meanness. 

So sick I am not, yet I am not well ; 

Bht not so cUbsm a wanton, as 
To seem to die ere sick. SHahesp. 

Ci'TRiNK. a4i» [citrim8, Lat] Lemon 
coloured ; of a dark yellow. 

I1ie butterfly, papilio major, has its wings 
painted with c<tHfieeiKtblack,bothlrj long streaks 
and spots. ^ ^ GreSk 

By citrine urine of a thicker consistence, the sail- 
ness of phlegm is known. Ftoyer on the Humown. 
Ci'TRiNE. a. 8. [from citrlnus, Latin*] 

' A sjiecies of crystal of an extremely pure, dear, 
and fine texture, generally free from flnsfri and 
blemislics. It h ever found in h long and ilendCr 
column, irregularly hexanguiar, and terminated by 
an hexanguiar pyramid. It is froni one to four nr 
five inches in leiiglh. Tliis stone is ver\ plentiful 
in the West Indies. Our jewellers have learned hi 
call it citrine ; and cut stones for rinrs otit of it, 
which arc mistaken for topa/(>H. JIill on FmiU. 
CiTRON-TREE. If. s. [from citrus, I^t] 

It hath broad stiff leaves, like those of the laurel. 
The flowers consist of many leaves, expanded like 
arose. The pistil becomes an oblong, thick, flc^hy 
fruit, very full of juice. Genoa is the great nur- 
sery for these trees. One sort, witli it painted 
fruit, is in so great esteem, that the smgle fruitv 
are sold at Florence for two sliiliiiigs each. Miller. 
May the sun 

With citron groves achirn a distant soil Addison, 
CiTRON-WATER, n. s. Aqua vittfj, dis- 
tilled with the rind of citrons. , 

Like citron -loalers matrons cheeks intlHirie. Pope. 

|-Ci'trtjl. n. s. The sAme with pumpion, 
so named from its yellow colour, 

CITY. n. 8. [pile, French; cicllas, Lat] 

1. A large collection of houses and inlia- 
bitants. 

Men seek safety frtini nninber better united, and 
from walls and fortifications, the use whereof is tx) 
make (he few a mutch fur the nmiiy ; this is the 
original of cities. Temple. 

City, in a strict sense, means the lu)U‘‘t*8 inclosed 
within the walls : in a larger sense, it reaches to all 
the suburbs. Ikar^. 

2. [In the English law.] A town corpo- 

rate, that hath a bishop and a cathedral 
church. Cowelt. 

3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as 
distinguished from other subjects. 

What is the city but tlie fieople — 

—•True, the fieople are the city. Shahes}f. 

I do sii.sfiect I have done some offence, 

That seems disgracious in the cUy's eye. Shakesp. 

Ci'ty. adj. 

, Relating to the city. 

His enforcement of the city wives. Shakerp. 

He, I aci use, 

The city ports by this hath enter’d. Shakesp. 

2, Resembling the manners of the citizens. 

Make not a city feast of it, to let the meat cool 
ere we can agree upon the first cut. Shakesp. 

Cl'vET. n, 8. [civette, Fr. zibetta, Arabic, 
signifying acent.] A perfume from the 
civet-cat. 

The civet, or civet cat, is a little animal nut 
unlike our cat. It is a native of the Indies, Perm 
Braxil, Guinea. The perfume is formed like a kind 
of ^ease, in a bag under its tail, between the anus 
and pudendum. It is feathered from time to time, 
and abounds in proportioii as the animal is fed. 

Trtmn. 

Civet is of a baser birth than tar ; the very un- 
cleanly flux of a cat. Smkesp. 

Some putrefactions and excrements do yield (>x- 
celJent odours ; as civet and musk, and, as some 
think, ambergrease. Bocon'a Natutai History. 
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CiTICK. ICfWWi 1#%] 

to civil honours or practices ; not ^i-l 

litary* 

Witli Aouai rayi TuUy : 

Behind, Rome’s cemus wwts with ctvick crowns, 
Axifi the gije^ fether of his couivtry owns. 

am. jfiviUh 

1. Relating to the community; pMUtifial; 
retating to <Jie city w government. 

God gave them lawiiof dml regimen, ,Rnd 
not pmnnil their commonweal to be 
miy^other laws tlian Ms own. . ** Boeiiar, 
Fart such as appert*^ 

To civil justice j pact, .. r ^ 

Of siicritice. 

BtU there is anotliar ui^'ty, which womM Dc;Uott 
advantageous to our country ; and that is, your 
endeavour after a ciaii, a political union ^ u*® 
whole nation. ^prett. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a 
community. 

Break not your promise, unless it be unlawful or 
Irap 08 sil>le ; cither out of your natural, or out of 
your civil power. Ta^l^. 

3. Not in anarchy ; not wild ; not with- 
out rule or government. 

For rudest minds with harmony were caught. 
And civil life was by the muses taught, ftoscommon* 

4. Not foreign; intestine. 

From a civil war God of his mercy defend us, 
as that which is most desperate of all others, ^ 

Bacon fo Villien. 

5. Not ecclesiastical ; as, the ecclesiastical 
courts are controlled by the civil. 

0. Not natural ; as, a person banished or 
outlawed is said to suffer ciw7, though 
not natural, death. 

7. Not military ; as, the civil magistrate's 
authority is obstructed by war, 

B. Not criminal ; as, this is a civil pro- 
cess, not a criminal prosecution, 

9. Civilized; not barbarous, 

Eimldiul was very rude and barbarous ; for it is 
hut even the other day since Eucland grew civil. 

denser on Jrelatid. 

10. Complaisant; civilized; gentle; well 
bred; elegant of manners; not rude; 
not brutal ; not coarse. 

I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and Imriuoiiious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at her song. Shakesp. 

lie was ciiil and well-natured, never refusing to 
teach iujotlier. Vrydens Dufrunoy. 

And fall tliese sayings from that gentle tonpe. 
Where civil speech and soft persuasion hung.^ Prior. 

11. Grave; sober; not gay or shewy. 

I’hus night oft see me in thv pale career, 

Till civil suited morn appear. MiUons Poems. 

12. Relating to the ancient consular or 
imperial government ; as, civil law, 

W<) woman had it, but a civil doctor, Shakesp, 

Civilian, n. s. [civil is, Lat.] One that 
professes the knowledge of the old Ro- 
man law, and of general eauity. 

The nrofesHors of tliat law, called civilians, be- 
cause tne civil law is their guide, should pot be 
discountenanced nor discouraged. 

Bacon's Advice to Vitlim. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art unknown 
to all ancient civilians, and writers upon govern- 
ment. Suiji. 

Civiusa'tion. ft. 8. [from civil.] A 
law, act of justice, or judgment, which 
renders a criminal process civil ; which 
is performed by turning an informa- 
tion into an inquest, or the contrary. 

Harris. 
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Civi’uTY. B. ». yrom civil.] 

I. FicMlom from bubarity j Uie state of| 
being civilized. 

The Eu^isb were at firit as itopt and warlike a 
people as ever tb/c Irish ; and yet are now brought 

a that civility, that no nation excelleth them 
goodly couvcrbalion, aud ah tlie studies of 
knowledge and Immauity. Imoyser. 

^ Divers great monarchies have risen jfr, out barba- 
rism to civility, and fallen again to ruip. { 

Bmtkf on Ireland, j 

Wheresoe’er her conqneritig eagles fled, 

Arts, learpuig, and cimUy were spread. 

VenhamU Poms. 

2 , Politeness; complaisance; elegance of 
behaviour. 

Art thou tlius bolden’d, man, by thy distress? 
Or else a rude despiscr of good muniicrs, 

That in civiUty thou seem’st so einply ? Skahesp. 

He, by his great civility and aflabllity, wrougfit 
very much upon the people. Clarenwm. 

1 should be kept from a publication, did not, 
what your civility calls a request, your greatness 
command. South. 

We ill point of civOity, yield to others in our 
own houses. Swiji. 

3, Rule of decency ; practice of politeness. 

Love taught him shame ; and shame, with love 
at strife, 

Soon taught the sweet civUities of life. Vryden. 

To CfviLizK. V. a, [from cin7.] To 
reclaim from savageness and brutality ; 
to instruct in the arts of regular life. 

We send the graces and the muses forth 
To civilize and to instruct the North. Waller. 

Mu^us first, then Orpheus, civilise 
Mankind, and give the world their deities. 

Denham. 

Amongst those who are counted the civilhcd f>arf 
of mankind, this original law of nature still takes 
place, Jjtckc. 

Osiris, or Bacchus, is reported to have cmli.ciJ 
the Indians, and reigned amongst them fifh-two 
years. ArlnUhwl. 

Ci'viLlZER. n. 8. [from civilize.] He 
tliat reclaims others from a wild and 
savage life ; he that teaches the rules 
and customs of civility, 

Tlie riuilwers.^— the disturbers say ; 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 

BhiUps's Briton. 

Ci'viLLY. adv. [from civil.] 

1. In a manner relating to government, or 
to the riglits or character of a member of 
a community; not naturally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one cora- 
nion law; for that a multitude should, witiiout 
harmony, concur in the doing of one thing (for 
this is civilly to live), or should manage cumtminity 
of life, it is not possible. Jlotikn. 

2, Not criminally. 

That Qcciisatioii, which is pulilick, is either 
nw7/v commenced for the private satisfaction of 
the party injured ; or else criminally, that is, for 
some jiiibliCK punishment. Aiflifft. 

3. Politely ; complaisantly ; gently ; with- 
out rudeness ; without brutality. 

I will deni civilly with his p< eiiis ; noUiing ill is 
to fie spoken of the dead. Dryden's I*ref. to his huh, 
1 would have had Aliiieria and Osmyn parted 
civilly ; as if it was not proper for lo\ers to do so, 
ColUi r of the Stage. 

He thought them folks that lost tliei'r way, 

And ask’d them civilly to stay. Prior. 

4. Without gay or gaudy colours. 

The diambers were handsome and cheerful, and 
furnished civilly. Bacou'^ Keio Atlantu, 

ClZB. n. 8. [perhaps from incisa, I.at. 
shaped or cut to a certain magnitude.] 
Hiie quantity of any thing, with regard to 
its external form : often written size. 


CIA 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce 
them to tome other rice or figtire, then there is 
none of itself to give them the eke ilnd'Ilgiire 
which they have. Orem's Comobgia. 

Clack, n. s. [klatckm, Germ, to rattle, 
to make a noise.] 

1. thing t^hAt makes a lasting and 
importunate noise: generally used in 
contempt for the tonjgue. 

But still his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlasting clack 

Set all men’s cars upon the rack. ^ Hudibrat. 

Fancy flows in, aud muse files high ; 
fic knows not when my clack will lie. Prm. 

2. The Clack of a Mill. A bell that rings 
when more com is required to be put in. 

Says John, just at the hopper will I stand, 

And mark the clack how justly it will sound. 

Betterton. 

To Clack, v . n. [from the noun.] 

1, To make a chinking noise, 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To Clack, r. a. As to clack wool, is to 
cut off the sheep's mark, which makes it 
to weigh less, and so yield the less cus- 
tom to the king. Cowell. 

Clad. part. pret. [This participle, which 
is now referred to clothe, seems origi- 
nally to have belonged to cloden, or 
some such ivord, like kletdtn, Dutch.] 
Clothed; invested; garlied. 

So oft in feasts witli costly clianges clad, 

To crammed maws a spratt new stomach brings. 

Sidney. 

He hath clad liimself with a new garment. 

1 Kings. 

Beyond 

The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milton. 

Ibeir prayers clad 

With incense, where the gulden altar fum’d 
By their ureat intercessor. Milton 

‘But virtue too, as well as vice, is clad 
In flesh mid blood. Waller. 

To licr the weeping hcav'ns become serene ; 

For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. Dryd. 

The courtiers were all most magnificently clad. 

Swift. 

To CLAIM. V. a. [eJamer, French.] To 
demand of right ; to require autliori- 
tatively ; not to beg or accept as favour 
but to exact as due. 

If onl y one man hath a divine right to obedicnee^ 
no body ran claim that obedience but he that can 
shew his riglit. LecAe. 

We must know how the fir>»t ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came hv l»is authority, before vc 
can know who lias a light to succeed him in it. 

lAwke. 

Poets liave undoubted right to claim. 

If not the greatest, the most lasting name. Congreve. 

Claim, w. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A demand of any thing, as due. 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 

May then make all the claim that Artiiur did. 

Shaheep. 

Forsworn thyself ! The traitor’s odious name 
I first return, and then disprove thy claim. JJryden. 

W'ill lie not, therefore, of the two evils chuse the 
least, by submitting to a master who hath no im- 
mediate fltttw upon him, rather than to another 
who hath already revived several claims upon liim^ 

Sw^t. 

2. A title to any privilege or posaession in 
the hands of another. 

Eitlicr there must have been but one sovereign 
over them all, or else every father of a family had 
been as good a prince, and bad as good a clam to 
royalty , as these. Locke, 

3. In law. 
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A detnaud of mny thing that U In the posseffion 
of another, or at the least out of his owu } as rhnfnj 
bjr charter, claim by descent Coweli 

4. The phrases are commonly to make 
claim, otto lay claim* 

The king of Prussia lays in his chum for Neuf- 
Chktei, as lie did for the principality of Orange. 

Aaduon on Italy, 

If God, by positive grant, gave dominion to any 
man, primogeniture can lay no claim to it, unless 
God ordained. Locke, 

Claimable. a(h\ [from claim.] That 
which may be demanded as due. 
Claimant, n. s. [from claim.] He that 
demands any thing, as unjustly detained 
by another. 

CLAf MER. !!• 8. [from claim*] He that 
makes a demand ; he that requires any 
thing, as unjustly withheld from him. 
Clair-obscure, ii. s. See Clare-ob- 
scure. 

7(t; Cla'mber. v.n. [probably corrupted 
from climb: as climber, clamber.] To 
climb with difficulty, as with both hands 
and feet. 

The kitclien malkin pins 
Her richest luckram ’bout her reecny neck, 
Clamb'ring the walls to eye hiiii. ^aketp. 

When you hear the drum, 

Clamber not you up to the ca^emeuts then. 

Shakesp. 

The men there do, not without some difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine with 
them. Ray. 

They were forced to clamber over so many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of so many 
precipices, that they were very (»ften in danger of, 
their lives. Addison' :» Fiei'lwhUr.l 

To CLAMM. ft. a. [in some provinces, to 
cleam ; from claemian, Sax. to glue 
together.] To clog with any glutinous 
matter. 

A swarm of wasps got into a honey- pot, and 
there they clo;y ed and emmmed themseK till tliere 
WHS iio getting out again. ^ ^ L'Kstrange 

The s,irigs were all daubed with liiiio, and tlie 
birds rlam}ned and tak^n. L'Kstranfrc. 

Gla'mminess. If. 8. [from clammy.] Vis- 
cosity ; viscidity ; tenadty ; ropiness. 

A greasy pipkin will spoil the clamminess of the 
glue. Mmon. 

Cla'mmy. adj. [from clamm.] Viscous; 
glutinous; tenacious; adhesive; ropy. 

Hodieu clammy Hiid cleaving, have an appetite, 
at once, to follow another body, and to nold to 
themselves. ^ Bacon 

Neither the brain nor spirits can conserve mo- 
tion : the former is of such a clammy consistence, 
it can no more retain it than a quagmire. 

Guinmlle^s Scepsis. 

Aghast he wak’d, and starting from his bed, 

Culd sweat, in clammy drops, his limbs o’erspread. 

Dryden. 

Joyful thou’lt sec 

llic clammy surface all o’er-stiowii with tribes 
Of greedy insects. Philips. 

1 here is an unctuous clammy vapour that arises 
from the stum of grapes, w heii they lie mashed to- 

§ ether in the vat, which puts out a light when 
ipped into It. Addison on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy sweats, 
paleness, and at last a total cessation of pain, are 
signs of a gangrene and approaching death. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Cla'moROUS. adj\ [from clamour.] Voci- 
ferous; noisy; turbulent; loud. 

It is no sufficient argument to say, that, in urg- 
ing tbeie ceremonies, none are so clamorous as iia- 
pists, and they whom papists suborn. Hooker. 
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He kiss’d her lips 

With such a clamormu smadk, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd. I5hake$p, 

At my birth 

The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clam*rom in the frighted fields. 

Shakesp. 

With the clamorous report of war 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakesp. 

Then various elements a^nst thee join'd, 

111 one more various autmaJ combin'd. 

And fram'd the dam'roua race of busy human kind, 

Pope, 

A pamphlet that will settle tiie wavering, in^ 
struct the ignorant, and Inflame the clamorous. 

Swyf. 

CLA'MOUR. II. 8* [clamor, Lat.] 

1, Outcry; noise; exclamation; vocife- 
ration. 

Revoke thy doom. 

Or whilst 1 can vent clamour from my throat, 

I'll tell thee, thou do’st evil. Shakesp, 

The people grew then exorbitant in Uieir cw- 
maurs for justice. ^ King Charles, 

The maid 

Shall weep (b * fury of my love decay’d ; 

And weepi i; fallow me, as lliou do’st now, 

With idle c/ imanrs of a broken vow. Prior. 

2. It is used sornetiiues, but less fitly, of 
inanimate thing.s. 

Hcr(‘ the loud Arno’s boist’rous clamours cease, 
That witli submissive murmurs glides in peace. 

Addison. 

To Cla'mour. V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To make outcries; to exclaim; to voci- 
ferate ; to roar in turbulence. 

The obscure bird clamour'd the live long night, 

Shakesp. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in n tribu- 
nitious manner ; for that is to clamour counsels, 
not to iulorm them. Bacon's Essays. 

2. In Shakespeare it seems to mean, ac- 
tively, to stop from noise. 

Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 

Shakesp. 

CLAMP, n. s. [clamp, French.] 

1. A piece of wood joined to another, as 
an addition of strength. 

2. A quantity of bricks. 

To burn a clamp of brick of sixteen thousand, 

they allow seven ton of coals. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To Clamp, v. a. [from the noun.] 

When a piece of board is fitted with the grain 
to t' r end of another piece of bo.ird cross the grain, 
(lie first bo.-ird is cUimprd. 1 bus the ends of tables 
are commonly clamped to jin’i»er\e them from 
warping. Moxon's Mechanical Exercises. 

Clan. n. s. [probably of Scottish origi- 
nal ; klaan, in the Highlands, signi&s 
children.] 

1. A family ; a race. 

'I’liey around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their sever^ clam, 

Swarm {jopulous, unnuraher’d. Milton. 

Milton was the poetical son of Spenser, and Mr. 
Waller of Fairfax ; for we have our lineal descents 
and clans as well us other families. ^ Dryden. 

2. A body or sect of persons, in a sense of j 
contempt. 

Partridge and the rest of bis clan may hoot 
me for a c^eat, if I fail in any single particular. 

Swjfim 

Cla'ncular. adj\ [clancularius, Lat.] 
Clandestine; secret; private; conceal- 
ed; obscure; hidden. 

I.«t us withdraw all supplies from our lusts, 
and not by any secret reserved affection give 
them clane slat uds to maintun their rebellion. 

Decay of' Piety. 

CLAN DESTINE. a4j^[cl(inde8tinu8, Lat.] 
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Secret; hidden; private; in an all 
sense. 

I'ho' nitrous tempests, and elandestme deatii. 
Fill d the deep caves and num'rous vaults beBeaUi 

Blackmort. 

ClandS'stinbx.y. adv. [from dander 
tine.] Secretly; privately; in private; 
in s^^ret. 

There have been two printed papers elandetUsiehf 
spread about, whereof no man is able to trace the 
original. Swift. 

CLANG, n. 8. [clangor, Lat.] A duurp, 
shrill nmse. 

With suoli a horrid ekmg 
As on mount Sinai rang. 

While tlie red fire and smould’ring clouds out- 
break. MUSon. 

An island salt and bare. 

The haunt of seals and ores, and sea-mews clang. 

MilSn. 

What clangs were heard in German skies afar. 
Of arms and armies rushing to the war ! Dryden. 

Guns, and trumpets clang, and solemn sound 
Of drums, o’ercame their groans. Phillips. 

To Clang, v. n. [clango, Lat.] To clat- 
ter ; to make a loud shrill noise. 

Have I not in a })itclied battle beard 
Loud 'larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets 
claw f Shakesp. 

I'ne Libyans, clad in armour, lead 
The dance ; and clanging swords and shields they 
beat. Prior. 

To Clang, v. a. To strike together with 
a noise. 

The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their mystic dance, and clang'd their sounding 
arms ; 

Industrious with the warlike diu to quell 
Thy infant cries. Prior. 

Cla'ngovr. n.s. [clangor, Lat] A loud 
shrill sound. 

In death he cried, 

Like to a dismal clangour heard from far, 

\S arwirk, revenge my death. Shakesp. 

With joy they view the waving eiisiens fly, 

And hear tne trumpctscbingour pierce tne sky. Dry. 

Cla'ngous. a((f. [from clang.] Making 
a clang. 

We do not observe the cranes, and birds of 
lung nerk.s, have any musical, but harsh and ckm- 
gous throats. Brown. 

Clan k. n. s. [from clang.] A loud, shrill, 
sharj) noise, made by the collision of 
hard and sonorous bodies. 

They were joined bv the melodious clank of 
marrow-bone and cleaver. SpectaSor. 

To CLAP. V. a. [clappan, Sax. klappen, 
Dutch.] 

1. To strike together with a quick motion, 
80 as to make a noise by the collision. 
Following the fliers, 

With them he enters ; who, upon the sudden, 

Chmt to their gates. Shakesp. 

Men shall clap their hands at him, and shall 
hiss him out of his place. Job. 

Have you never seen a citizen, in a cold morn- 
ing, clapping Jiis sides, and walking before hit 

shop ? Dryden. 

He crowing clapp'd liis wings, th’ appointed call 
To chuck bis wives together in the hall. 

Dryden's Fabks. 

Each poet of the air her glory sings. 

And round him the pleasM audience clap tlicir 
wings. Dryden. 

He had just time to get in and clapio tlie oikt, 
to avoid the blow. Locke on Educatum. 

In flow'ry wreathes the royal virgin drest 
His bending horns, and kuicfly clapt his breast. 

Addison. 

Glad of a quarrel, straight I clap the door, 

Sir, let me see your works and you no more. Pofts. 

, To add one thing to another implying 
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da» idM of K«iethiii|r bM( 7 ,.iaMi[^ted, 
ormdden. 

'iliey clap mouth to mouth, wing to wiag, and 
leg to leg ; nnd to, after a sweet liudng, fall 
down into lakes, Carew, 

This pink is one of Cupid's carriers : clap on 
more sans ; pursue. Shahap. 

Smooth temptations, like the son, make a 
maiden la^ her veil and robe ; which persecu- 
tion, like the northern wind, made her hold fast, 
and clap close about her. TayUir. 

If a man be highly commended, we thitik him 
sufficiently lessened, if we cUm siii, or folly, or in- 
firmity into his account Tayk^*$^IMng Hah, 
Razor- makers generally clap aAffiall bar of Ve- 
uice steel betweeu two imaUhai||^ Flemish steel. 

Mo3Nm*t M i m i hiical Exerctia. 
Tlie man clapt his fingers one day to his mouth, 
and blew upon them. ^ VEttrange, 

His shield thrown by, to mitigate the smart. 

He clapp'd his hand upon the womidcd part. 

Dryden, 

If you leave some space empty for the air, then 
clap your hand upou me mouth of the vessel, and 
the fishes will contend to get uppermost in the 
water. Ray on the Creation, 

It would be as absurd as to say, he clapped spurs 
to his horse at St. James's, ana galloped away to 
the Hague. Adduon, 

By liavhig their minds yet in their perfect free- 
dom and indiffcrency, they pursue tmth the better, 
having no biass yet clapped on to mislead them. 

Locke. 

1 have observed a certain cheerfulness in as 
bad a system of features as ever was clapped toge- 
ther, which hath appeared lovely. Adduon*a Spect. 

Let all her ways be uncuiifin’uj 
And cUip your padlock on her mind. Prior. 

Socrates or Alexander might have a fool’s coat 
cfapt upon them, and perhaps neither wisdom nor 
majesty would secure them from a sneer. 

Watts on the Mind. 

8. To do any thing with a sudden hasty 
motion, or unexpectedly. 

Wf were dead asleep, 

And, how wc know not, all clapt under hatches. 

bhakesp. 

He was no sooner entered into the town, but a 
scumbling soldier clapt hold of his briddlc, which 
he thouimt was a begging or in a drunken 
fashion. Wotton’s Lif ’e of Buck, 

So much from the rest of his countrymen, and 
iitdeecl from his whole species, that his friends 
would have clapj)ed him into bedlam, and have 
bccced his estate. ^ ^ Spectator. 

Have you observ’d a sitting hare, 

List’uiiig, and fearful of the storm 

(Jt . /Tiis and hounds, clap back her ear ? Prior. 

Wc vill take our remedy at law, and clap an 
action upon you for old debts. 

Arbuthnot's History cf John Bull, 

4. To celebrate or praise by clapping the 
hands; to applaud. 

I have often heard the stationer wishing for 
those hands to take ofif his melancholy bargain, 
which clapped its performance on the stage. 

Dedication to Dryden*s Spantsh Friar. 

h. To infect with a venereal poison. [See 
the noun.] 

If the patient hath been clapt, it will be the 
more difficult to cure him the second time, and 
worse the third, Wiseman, 

U*t men and manners cv’ry dish adapt ; 

W iio’d force his pepper where his guests are clapt f 

King. 

Oa To clap up. To complete suddenly, 
without much precaution. 

A^o longer than wc well could wash our hands, 
To clap this royal bargain up of peace. Shakesp, 
Was ever match clapt up so suddenly ? Shake^. 
A peace may lie clapped up witii that sudden- 
ness, that the forces, which are now in motion, 
may unexpectedly fall upon his skirts. 

HoweU't Vocal Forest, 

7* To clap up. To imprison with little 
formality or delay. 


Being presented to the emperor for his admi- 
r^le beauty, be was known, and the prince c/npti 
him up as his inveigler. Sandys, 

To Clap. v. n. 


1. To move nimbly with a noise. 

Every door flew open 
T' admit my entrance ; and tlieii clapt behind me, 
To bar my going back. Dryden. 

A whirlwind rose, that with a violent blast 
Shook all the dome ; the doors around me clapt. 

Drydm. 

2. To enter with alacrity and briskness 
upon any thing. 

Come, a song.— — 

«*.Shall we clap into *t roundly, witliout saying we 
are hoarse ? Shakesp. 

3. To strike the hands together in ap- 
plause. 

All the best men arc ours j for 'Its ill hap 
If they hold, when their Indies bid 'em clap. Shak. 
Clap. n. $. [from the verb.] 

1. A loud noise made by sudden collision. 

Give the door such a clap as you go out, as will 

shake the whole room, ana make every thing rat- 
tle in it. Saift. 

2, A sudden or unexpected act or motion. 

It is monstrous to me, that the south-sea should 

pay half their debts at one clap. Smjt's liters. 

8. An explosion of thunder. 

There shall be horrible claps o( thunder, and 
flashes of lightning, voices and earthquakes. 

Hakewill on Providence. 
The clap is past, and now the skies arc cli ar. 

Drydeiis Juv. 

4. An act of applause. 

The actors, in the midst of an innocent old play, 

are often startled in the midst of unexpected claps 
or hisses. Addhon. 


5. A sudden or imexpected misfortune. 
Obsolete. 

0. A venereal infection, [from clapoir, 
Fr.] 

I’ime, that at last matures a clap to pox. Pope, 

7. [Witli falconers.] The nether part of 
the beak of a hawk. 

Cla'pper. n. s, [from clap.] 

1. One who claps with his hands ; an ap- 
plauder. 

2. The tongue of a bell. 

lie hath a heart as sound as a bell, nnd his 
tongue is the clapjer; fur what his heart lliinks, 
his tongue speaks. Shakap. 

I saw a y«»ung lady fall down the other day, 
and she much resembled an overturned bell with- 


out a clapper. Addtum. 

3. Clapper of a Mill. A piece of wood 
shaking the hopper. 

To Cla'pperclaw. v, a. [from clap and 
clatv.] To tonguebeat; to scold. 

They are clapperclawing one another. I’ll look 
on. Shakesp, 

They 've always been at daggers-drawing. 

And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras. 

Cla'renceux, or Cla'rencielx. n. s. 
The second king at arms: so named 
from the duchy of Clarence. 

Clare-obscure, n. s. [from clarus 
bright, and obscurus, Lat.] Light and 
shide in painting. 

As masters in the clare-obscure 
W ith various light your eyes allure ; 

A flaming yellow here they Spread, 

Draw ott in blue, or charge iu red ; 

Yet from these colours, oddly mix’d. 

Your sight upon the whole is fix’d. Prior. 


Cla'ret. ». 8. [clairetf Fr.] French! 
wine, of a clear j^e red colour. 

Red and white wme are in a trice confounded 
Into claret. Boyle. 


The claret smooth, red as the lips wc press 
In sparling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 

_ , Thomson, 

Claricord. m. a. [from clamu and 
chorda^ Latin.] 

A musical instrument in form of a spinette, but 
more ancient. It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and 
seventy strings. Chambers, 

Clarification, n. t. [from clar^p.] 
The act of making any thing dear from 
impurities. 

Liquors are, many of them, at the first, thick 
and troubled ; as muste, and wort : to know the 
means of accelerating rfiir^icatum, we must know 
tlie causes of clarification. Bacon. 

To CLA'RIFY. v. a. [clarffier, French.] 

1. To purify or clear any liquor; to 
separate from feculencies or impuri- 
ties. 

Tlie apothecaries clarify their syrups by whites 
of eggs, beaten with the* juices which they would 
clarify ; which whiles of eggs gather all the dregs 
and grosser parts of the juice to them ; and after, 
the syrup being set on the fire, the whites of eggs 
themselves harden, and arc taken forth. Bacon, 

2. To brighten ; to illuminate. This 
sense is rare. 

The will vs as then ductile and pliant to all tlie 
motions of right reason : it met the dictates of a 
clarjhed understanding half way. South. 

'Inc Christian rcligiou is the only means that 
God has sanctified, to set fallen man upon his legs 
again, to clarify his reason, and to rectify his win. 

South. 

To Cla'rify. »• To clear up; to 
grow bright. 

Whosoever hath his mind fraught with manv 
thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify 
and break up in the discoursing with another ; he 
marshuilcth ids thoughts more orderly, he secth 
how they look when they are turned into words. 

Bacon*s Essays. 

Cla'rion. n. s. [clarin, Spanish ; from 
clarus loud, Lat.] A trumpet ; a wind 
instrument of war. 

And after to his palace he them brings, 

With shams, and trumpets, and with clarions 
sweet ; 

And all the w'ay the joyous people sings. Spenser. 
Then straight commands, that at the warlike 
sound 

Of trumpelH loud, and clarions, be uprear'd 
The niignly standard. Miltons Paradise Lost. 

Let fuller notes th’ aiiplauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion iauour in your praise. Pope. 

Cla'rity. n.s. [clarti, French; claritas, 
Latin.] Brightness ; splendour. 

A by abundant clarity invisible ; an under- 
standing which itself can only compreliend. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 
but the augcls of li^t in all their clarity. 

Brown's Vulgar Ertours. 

Cla'ry. It. 8. [herminium^ Lat.] An 
herb. 

Plants that have circled leaves do all ai^und 
with moisture. The weakest kind of curling is 
roughness ; as in clary and burr. Bacon's Hat. Hist. 

To CLASH. V. n, [klet8en, Dut. to make 
a noise ] 

1 . To make a noise by mutual collision ; 
to strike one against another. 

Three times, as of the clashmg sound 
Of arms, we heard. Denham. 

Those few that should iiappen to clash, might 
rebound after the collision. Bentley. 

How many candles may send out their light, 
without cUaning upon one another I which argues 
the smallness tn the parts of light, and the jarge- 
ness of the interstices between particles of air and 
other bodies. Cheyne. 
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2. To act with opposite power, or con- 
trail direction. 

Neither wee there eny queen-mother who 
might cUuh with bis counsellors for authority. 

vacnn. 

Those that arc not convinced what help thi.s is 
to magistracy, would find it, if they should 
chance to ctath, Houth. 

3. To oontradict; to oppose* 

WhoKaver there are men, there will be claAiui; 
some time or other: and a knock, or st contest, 
spoils all. . 

The absurdity in this instance is obvious } inxi 
yet every time that dashing luetaphors^^ {lut 
together, tlds fault is committed. SpectaH^r. 

Clash, v.a. To strike one tiling 
against another, so as to produce a noise. 

llie nodding statue cUiih’d his arms. 

And with a sullen sound, and feeble .cry, 

Half sunk, and half pronounc’d the word of vic- 
tory. Dryden. 

Clash, w. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A noisy collision of two bodies. 

The clash of arms and voioe of men we hear. 

Denham, 

He nobly aeia’d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and slaughter, and the clash of arms. Pope. 

2. Opposition; contradiction. 

Then from the clashes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like sparks from flint’s collision, springs. 

Denham. 

In the very next line he reconciles the faiUyrs 
and scriptun?, and shews there is no clash betwixt 
them. Atterbury. 

CLASP. «. f. Ichespe^ Dutch.] 
a, A book to hold any thing close ; as a 
book, or garment 

The scorpion’s claws here grasp a wide extent, 
And here the crab’s in lesser clasps arc bent. 

Addison. 

He took me aside, opening the cla^ of the 
parohment cover, Arbuthnot and Pape. 

2. An embrace, in contempt. 

Your fair daughter. 

Transported with no worse nor better guard. 

Hut with a knave of hire, a gondalicr, 

To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor. Shakesp, 

To Clasp, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To shut with a clasp. 

Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and do open the scriptures ) which being 
hut read, remain, in comparison, still clasped. 

Hooker. 

There Caxton slept, with Wyiikin at his side ; 
One clasp’d in wood, and one in strong cow hide. 

Pope. 

2. To catch and hold by twining. 

Direct 

1 be clasping ivy where to climb. Milt. Par. Lost. 

3. To hold with the hands extended ; to 

inclose between the liands. I 

Occasion tunuHli the iiandJe of the bottle first 
to he received ; and after the belly, which is hard 
to clasp. Bacon. 

4. T o embrace. 

Thou art a slave, wdiom fortune’s tender arm j 
With favour uever clasptt but bred a dog. Shah. 
Thy suppliant, 

I beg, and clasp thy knees. Milton*s Par. I^ost. 
He btoop’d below 

The flying spear, and shunu'd the promis'd blow ; 
Then creeping, clasp'd the heroes knees, and 
pray’d. Dryden. 

Now, now he chupt her to his panting breast ; 
Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith. 

5. To inclose. 

Buys, with women’s voices. 

Strive to 8)*eak big, and clmp their female joints 
In stiff unwieldy arms against thy crown. !^ak. 

Cla'speR. ». s. [from ciaspi] The ten- 
drils or threads of creeping plants, by 
which Ch^ cling to other things for sup- 
port. 


The (endreis or cUtspers of plants are given only 
to such species as have weak and infirm stalks. 

Ray OH the Creation, 

Cla'spknife. «. s, [from c/asp and 
knife.] A knife which folds into the 
iiandle. 

CLASS, n. 5. [from classis^ Latin.] 

1 . A rank or order of persons. 

Segrais has distinguished the n*ader.s of poetry, 

I according to their capacity of judging, into three 
classes. Dryden, 

2. A number of boys learniitg the same 
lesson at the school. 

We shall be sri/rd away from this lower class 
lu the school of know ledge, and our conversation 
elmll be with angels uini illuminated spirits. 

Watts on the Mind. 

3. A set of beings or things ; a number 
ranged in distribution, under some 
common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one set 
make a very considerable class of men. 

Addisons Freeholder. 
Wlirile’er of mongrel, no one c/as-s udiniti> 

A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Pttpe., 

To Class, v. a. [from the noun.] To’ 
ran ere according to some stated methodj 
of distribution ; to range according to 
difl'erent ranks. 

I considered that, by the classing and niethodi- 
ziiig such passages, 1 might instruct the reader. 

Arbuihuot on Coins. 

Cw'ssick!" } 

1. Kelating to antique authors ; relating 
to literature. 

Poetick fields encompass me around. 

And stiii I .seem t<i tread on Wassic/v ground, Addis. 

With them the genius of ctassick marning dwel- 
Icth, and from tlicm it is derived. 

Felton on the Classiclts. 

2, Of the first order or rank. 

From this standard the value of the Roman 
weights and coins are deduct'd ; in the settling of 
which I have followed Mr. Greaves, who may be 
justly leckoued a classical author on this subject. 

Arbuthnot on (Joins. 

Cla'ssick. n. s. [c/a^sicus^ Lat.] An 
author of tlie first rank : usually taken 
for ancient authors. 

The classicks of an age that heard of none. Pojie. 

ChcTSSIS, n. s. [Latin.] Order; sort; 
body. 

He had declared his opinion of that classis of 
men, and did all he could to hinder their growth. 

Clarendofn. 

To CLATTER, v, n. [clacjtunge a rattle, 
Saxon.] 

1. To make a noise by knocking two 
sonorous bodies frequently togetlier. 

Now the sprielitly trumpet from afar 
Had rous’d the neicliing steed.s to scour the fields, 
While the fierce riders clatter'd on their shields. 

Dryden. 

2. To utter a noise by being struck toge- 
ther. 

All that night was heard an unwonted clattering 
of w eapons, and of men ruuniug to and fro. 

KnoUcs's History. 
Down sunk the monster-bulk, and press’d tlic 
ground ; 

Ills arms and clattering shield on the vast body 
.sound. Dryden. 

Their clattering arms with the fierce shocks 
resound ; ' 

Helmets ard broken faunccs spread the ground. 

CranviUe. 

3. To talk fast and idly. 


Here ip a great 4 im1 of good 
Lost fwiiek of telling ; 

Now, siker, 1 see thou ao'st but 
Herm may come of melling. q i em ir . 

All those airy speculations, which betted not 
men's manners, were only a noise and cUstUring of 
words. Decay rf Ptehp 

To Cla'tter. V, a. 


1 , To strike any thing bo as to maik^ il 
soiind and rattle. 


I only with an oaken staff will meet thee, 

! And raise such outcries on thy clatteFd iron, 

Tlmt thou oft shah wish thyself at Gath. Miltim, 
When all the bees are gone to settle. 

You clatter still your brazen kettle. Swifi. 

2. To dispg|ei jar, or clamour: a low 
word. Martin, 

Cla'tter. n. 8. [from the verb.] 

1 , A rattling noise made by the frequent 
and quick collision of sonorous bc^es. 
A clatter is a clash often repeated with 
great quickness, and seems to convey 
tlic idea of a sound sharper and shriller 
than rattle, [See the verb,] 

I have seen a monkey overthrow all the dislies 
and plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleasure of 
seeing them tumble, and hearuig tlie clatter they 
made in their fall. 5u»/f. 

2. It is used for any tumultuous and con- 
fused noise. 


By this great clatter t one of greatest note 
Seems bruited, Shakap. 

Grow to be short, 

Throw by your clatter, 

And bamirc the matter. Ben Jonson, 
O Tlourk’s jolly boys 
Ne’er dreamt of tlu‘ matter, 

Till rous'd by the noise 
And musical claiter. Swjft. 

The jumbling particles of matter 
b» chaos make not such a clutter. Su'jft. 

Cla'vated. adj, [clavatusy Lat,] Knob- 
bed : set with knobs. 

These appear filairily to have been clavated 
spikes of some kind of echinus ovarius. 

Woodward on Fossih, 

Cla'udent. adlj, [claudens, Lat.] Shut- 
ting; inclosing; confining. Diet. 

To CLA'UDICATE. v. n, [claudico, Lat.] 
To halt; to limp. Diet. 

Claudica'tion. n, s. [from claudicate.] 
The act or habit of halting. Diet, 

Clave, [the preterite of cleave.] See 
Cleave. 

ClaVellatkd. a^, [clarellatus, low 
Lat] Made with bunit tartar : a chy- 
mical term. Chambers. 


Air, transmitted through clavellated ashes into 
an exhausted receiver, loses weight as it passes 
through tbciu. Arbuthnot, 

Cla'ver. n, s. [clappep Sax.] This 
is now universally written clover^ though 
not so properly. See Clover. 

Cla'vicle. n. s. [clavicula, Lat] Tlie 
collar bone. 

Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto 
their mouths ; us most that have clavicles, or collar 
bones. BrovM, 

A girl was brought with angry wheals down 
her neck , tow ards the clai iclc. Wiseman's Surgery, 

Clause, n. s, [clausula, Lat] 

] . A sentence ; a single part of a discourse; 
a subdivision of a larger sense; so 
much of a sentence as is to be con- 


strued together. 

God niny he glorified by obedience* and obeyed 
by performance of his will, although no special 
clause or sentence of scripture be in every such 
action set before men’s eves lowarrantit. Hooker, 
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% An ttkide, or pMtienl«> rttoulotion. 

HhtelauK is untrue concerning thcbish^^^ 

When, ufter his death, they were sent both to 
lews knd Gentiles, we find not this clause in their 
commission. , . , 

Cla'ustrai^ [from clau$trum, lft.i 
l^lating to a cloyster, or religious 
house. 

Clautiral ptiors arc such as preside over monas- 
teries, next to the abbot or chief govem^iMn 
suth religious hou^s. 

Cla'usurr. w. s, [clausura, Lat.] Con- 
finement; the act of shutting ; the state 
of being shut. 

In some monasteries the severity of the ejav^re 
is hard to be bom. Geddes. 

CLAW. n. s. [cUp»n, Sax.] 

1 . The foot of a heart or bird, attned with 
diarp ilails; or the pincers Or holders 
of a shell-fish. 

I saw her range abroad to seek hbr food, 

T* embrue her teeth and claim whb lukewarm 
blood. Spenser, 

What's justice to a man, or laws, I 

That never comes within their claws ? Hudibtas, 

He softens the harsh rigour of the laws. 

Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpv 
claim, Gatin . ' 

2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 

To Claw. v. a, [clapan, Saxon.] 

1. To tear with nails or claws. 

Look, if the wither’d elder hath not his poll 
daw'd like a parrot. ^ Shakesp. 

2. To pull, as with the nails. 

I am afraid we shall not easily claw off that 
Lame. South. 

3. To tear or scratch in general. 

Bui wc must claw ourselves with shameful | 
And heathen stripes, by their example. Undibras. 

'i’liev for their own opinions stand fast, 

Only to have them claw'd and cauvast. Hudibras. 

4. To scratch or tickle. 

I must laugh when I am merry, and clawno man 
in his humonr. Shakesp. 

5. To flatter: an obsolete sense. See 

Clawback. 

fl. To claw offs or away. To scold; to 
rail at. 

You tliank the place where you found money ; 
but the jade Fortune is to be clawed amy for ’t, if 
} ou should lose it. V Estrange 

ClaSvba< K. 11 , s, [from claw and back,] 
A flatterer; a sycophant; a wheedler. 

The pope’s clawbacks. Jewel. 

Cla'wed. adj, [from claw,] Furnished 

or armed with claws. 

Among quadrupeds, of all the clau^d, the lion 
is the strongest. Grirty’s Cosmologia. 

CL\Y. n. s, [clai, Welsh ; kley, Dutch.] 

I • Unctuous and tenacious edrth, such as 
will mould into a certain form. 

Clays arc earths firmly coherent, weighty and 
compact, still, viscid, and ductile to a great dc- 

g ree. wliilc moist ; smooth to the touch, not easily 
rcaking between the fingers, nor readily diffusi- 
ble in water; and, when mixed, not readily sub- 
•idlfig from It. mi on Fossils. 

Deep Acheron, 

Whose troubled eddies, thick withCoce and cloy, 
Are whirl’d aloft, VryeLn. 

Expose the day to the rain, to drain it 
•alts, that the bricks may be snore darable. ~ 
mwlward on FossUm, 
The sun, which softens wax, will harden dnfu, ' 
^ Witts. 

Clover is the best way of Improving cloys, 
where munuie is scarce. 'MotOmer^s Himandry. 

S, [In poetry.] Earth in general; the 
terrestrial element. 


C L E 

Wliy should our clay 

Over our spirits so much sway ? Dmne. 

To Clay. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with clay ; to manure with day. 

Tills manuring laMsfifty years : then the ground 
must be clayed again. " Moiiimer's ffusbandry. 

Clay-cold. adj. [clay and cold,] Life- 
less ; col<] as the unanimated earth. 

I wash’d his clay-cold corsr with holy drops, 
And saw him laid in hallow’d ground. Emoe 

Clay-pit. n. s, [clay and pit,] A pit 
where clay is dug. 

Twas foimd in a chiy-pit. Woodward on Fossils. 

CLAYEfs. Vi. s, [claye, Fr. In fortifica- 
tion.] Wattles made with stakes inter- 
wove with osiers, to cover lodgments. 

Chambers, 

Cla'yey. a^\ [from clay,] Consisting 
of clay ; abounding with clay. 

Some in a lax or sandy, some a heavy or clayey 
soil. Dei'hani. 

Cla'yish. a^. [from clay.] Partaking 
of the nature of clay ; containing parti- 
cles of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwholesome drink ; per- 
haps, by being breWed with a thick, muddish, and 
clayish water, whicb die brewers covet. 

Harvey on Cousnmptiom 

Cla'ymarl. n, s. [clay and viarl,] A 
whitish, smooth, chalky clay. 

Claymarl resembles clay, and is neara-kinto 
it ; blit is more fat, and somefimes mixed with 
chalk-stones. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

CLEAN, adj, [jgldn, Welsh; cliene, Sdx.] 

1, Free from dirt or filth ; as, clean water. 

Both his hands, most filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on higli extent. 

And fain'd to wash themselves incessantly ; 

Yet nothing cleaner were for such intent, 

But rather fouler. Fairy Queen. 

They make ckan the outside of tlie cup and of 
the pmtter, but within they are full of extortion 
and excess. Matthew 

He that hath clean hands and npurc heart.Pw/ms. 

Create in me n clean heart, O God ! Psalms. 

2. Free from moral impurity ; chaste ; 
innocent; guiltless. 

3. Elegant; neat; not unwieldly; not 
cnciunbcred with any thing useless or 
disproportioned. 

The timber and wood are in some trees more 
clean, in some more knotty. B^icon’s Nat. Hist. 

Yet thy w list is stiaigiit and clean 
As ( ’upul’s shaft, or Hermes’ rod. Waller. 

4, Not foul with any loathsome disease ; 
not leprous. 

If the plague be somewhat dark, and spread not 
in the skin, the priest shall pronounce him clean. 

Leviticus. 

6. Dexterous ; not bungling ; feat ; as, a 
clean trick; aCfraTileap; a c/ed^i boxer. 
Clean, adv, 

1, Quite; perfectly; fully; completely. 
This sense is now little used. 

Their actions have been clean contrary unto 
those before mentioned. Hooker. 

Being seated, and domestiok broils 
Clean overblown. ^aknp. 

A philosopher, pressed with the same objection, 
shapes au answer clean contrary. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

2. Without miscarriage; in a dexterous 
manner. 

Pope came off clean with Homer ; but they say, 

j Broome went before, and kindly swept th^v^. 

I To Clean, v. a, [from the adjective.] 
To free from dirt or filth. 
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Their tribes adjusted, dem'd tbeir vigorous 
wings. 

And many a circle, many a short essay. 

Wheel’d round and round. Thmam, 

Cle'anlily. adv, [from cleanly,] In a 
cleanly manner. 

Cle'anlinbss. It. B. [from cleanly,] 

1. Freedom fixOTi dirt or filth. 

1 shaiJ speak nothing of the extent of this city, 
the cleanliness of its streets, nor the beauties of iis 
pia^xa. Addison. 

2. Neatness of dress ; purity; the quality 
contrary to negligence and nastiness. 

The mistress thought it either not to deserve, or 
not to need, any exquisite decking, having no 
adorning but deanlincss. ^ Sidney. 

From whence the tender skin assumes 
A sweetness above all perfumes ; 

From whence a cleanliness remains. 

Incapable of outward stains. Sw^, 

Such cleanliness from hoad to heel ; 

No humours gross, or frowzy steams, 

No noisome whiffs, or sweaty streams. Swift, 

Cle'anly. adf, [from clean.] 

1. Free from dirtiness; careful to avoid 
filth ; pure in the person. 

Next that shall innuntain ’sparagus be laid, 
Full’d by some [?Uin but cleanly country maid. 

Dryden. 

An ant is a very cleanly insect, and tlirows out 
of her nest all the smalt remains of the corn on 

j which she feeds. Addison. 

2. That which makes cleanliness. 

In our fantastick dimes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 

3. Pure; innocent; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more sweetly 

relishing and cleanly joys, than those that derive 
from successful trials. OlanvilU. 

4. Nice; addressful; artful. 

Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 
All thoHc royal signs had stole away. apeftser. 

We can secure ourselves a retreat by some 
cleanly evasion. VEstrame's Fabkt, 

Cle'an ly. adv, [from clean.] Elegantly ; 

neatly ; without nastiness. 

If 1 do grow great, 1 11 leave sack, and live 
cleanly, as a nublciiiau should. Shakesp. Henry IV. 

Clk'anness. h, b. [from r/enn.j 

1. Neatness; freedom from filth. 

2. Easy exactness ; justness ; natural, 
unlaboured correctness. 

He shewed no strength in shaking of his staff, 
but the fine cleanness of bearing it was delightful. 

Sidney. 

He minded only the clearness of his satire, and 
the cleanness of expression. Dryden s Juvenal. 

3. Purity; innocence. 

I’he cleanness and purity of one’s mind is never 
better proved, than in discovering its own faults 
at first view. Pope. 

To Cleanse, v. a. [clEenjrian, Sax.] 

1. To free from filth enr dirti by washing 
or rubbing. 

Cleanse the pale corps with S religious hand 
From the polluting weed and common sand. 

Pnor. 

2. To purify from guilt. 

The blueness of a wound cleM$etk away evil. 

Proverbs, 

Not all her odorous tears can cleanW her crime, 
The plant akme deforms the happy ^me. Deed. 

3. To free from noxious hufnoiiM by 
purgation. 

Const thou not minister to a mind diseas’d. 
And, with some sweet obUvious antidote, 

Cleanx the stuSTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart P Shakesp, 

This oil, combined with its own salt and tugar, 
makes it saponaceous and cleansing, by wliich qua^ 
fity it often helps digestion, and excites apatite 
irbuthnot un AUments, 
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4. To free from leprosy. 

Shew thyself to the priest, offci for thy 
ckanting those things which Moses cotatnaiided. 

Mark, i. 44. 

5. To scour ; to rid of all offensive thin^^s. 
This river the Jews proffered the poiH; to cleanse, 

so they might have what they found. 

Addiion on 

Cls'ANSBR. n. t, [claMifene, Sax.] That 
which has the quality of evacuating any 
foul humours, or digesting a sore; a 
detergent. 

If there happens an imposthume, honey, and 
even honey of roses, taken inwardly, is a good 

^Tbuthnot* 

CLEAR. [clair, Fr. klaer, Dutch; 
clarus, Lat.] 

I. Bright; transpicuous; pellucid; trans- 
parent; luminous; without opacity or 
cloudiness; not nebulous; notopacous; 
not dark. 

The stream Is so transparent, pure, and clear. 
That, had the self-euatnour*d youth gaz’d iiere, 
He but the bottom, not his face, had seen. 

Denham. 

2. Perspicacious ; sharp. 

Michael from Adam’s eyes the film remov’d, 
AVhich that false fruit, that promis’d clearer sight, 
Had bred. Miltons Paradise Lost. 

A tun about was every pillar there ; 

A polish’d rairrour shone not half so clear. 

Dryden*s Fables. 

3. Cheerful; not clouded witli care or 
anger. 

Sternly he pronounc’d 
The rigid interdiction, which resounds 
Yet dreadful in mine car, though in my choice 
Not to incur ; but soon his clear aspect 
Return’d, and gracious purpose thus renew’d. 

Miltoji. 

4 Free from cfmids; serene. 

I will darken the earth in a clear day. rimas. 
And the clear sun on bis wide watery glass 
Gaz’d hot. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

b. Without mixture ; pure; unmingled. 
f>. Perspicuous; not obscure; not hard to 
be understood ; not ambiguous. 

We pretend to give a clear acc<miit how thunder 
and lightning is produced. Tt nifde. 

Many men reason exceeding e/ear and iidnl\ , 
who know not bow to make a syllogism. l.ockc. 
7. Indisputable ; evident ; undeniable. 
Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear victory ; to our part loss, and rout 
Through all th’ empyrean. Miltons Paradise Jjost. 

d. Apparent ; manifest ; not hid ; not 
dark. 

1*110 hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken, 
Stretcird out to th’ amplest reach of prospect lay. 

Milton. 

Unto God, who uiiderstandetli all their secret 
cogitations, they are clear and manifest. Hooker, 
The pleasure of right reasoning i.s still the greater, 
i\y how much the consequences arc more clear, 
tiid the chains of them more lon|^ 

iBumet's Theory, 

9. Quick to understand; prompt; acute. 

Mother of science, now I feel thy power 

Withm me clear, not onl y to discern 
Tilings in their causes, hut to trace the ways 
Of highest agents, deem’d however wise. Mllson. 

10. Unspotted; guiltless; irreproachable. 

Pu pc an has been so clear in his great office. 

Shakesp. 

Think that the cUarett gods, who make them 
honours 

Oftaen*! impostibtihlei, have jirescrv’d thee. 

Shakesp 

Hepentaoce so altereth and chinceth a man 
through the mercy of God, be he never so de- 
filed, that it maketh him pure and cleai. 

Whitgiftc. 


I'hough the peripatetick philosophy has been 
most eiuinent in its way, yet other sects Imve not 
been wholly clear of it. Locke. 

Statesman, yet friend to tmth, in soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear. Pope. 

11. Unprepossessed; not preoccupied; 
impartial. 

liudppe, of whom one look, in a cUar judg- 
ment, would have been more acceptable than ml 
lier kindness so prodigally bestowed. Sidney. 

12. Free Brom distress, prosecution, or im- 
puted guilt 

The cruel corp’ral whisper’d in my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tint, would seime clear. Gay. 

13. Free from dedfuctions or encum- 
brances. 

Hope, if the success happens to fail, Is clear 
gain.s as long os it lasts. Coliter against Desmir. 

Whatever a foreigner, who purchases land 
here, gives for it, is so much every farthing clear 
gain to the nation ; for tliat money comes ckariu, 
without carrying out any thing fur it Locke. 

1 often wish’d that 1 had clear. 

For life, six hundred pounds u-year. Swift. 

14. Unencumbered ; without let or hin- 
drance; vacant; unobstructed. 

If he be so far beyemd his health, 

Methinks he should the* sooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the gods. Shakesp. 

A f)ost-hoy winding his horn at us, iny com- 
panion gave* him two or three curses, and left the 
way clear for him. ^ Addison. 

A clear stage is left for Jupiter to display his 
omnipotence, and turn the fate of armies alone. 

Pope's Essay on Homer, 

15. Out of debt. 

16. Unentangled ; at a safe distance from 
an^ danger or enemy. 

1 hiding ourselves too slow of sail, we put on a 
comjiel/ed valour, and in the grapple I hoarded 
tlicm : on the instant they got clear of our 'jilip. 

Sl.nkt^. 

It requires care for a man with a dou}»le desiirn 
to keep clear of clashing with his own reasonings. 

L'lCstrange. 

17. Canorous; sounding distinctly, plain- 
ly, articulately. 

I inueli approved of my friend’s insisting upon 
the qualifications of a good aspect and a clear voice. 

Addison. 

Hark ! th’ numbers soft and clear 
Gently steal upon the car ; 

Now louder and yet louder rise. 

And fill with spreading sounds the skies. Pope. 

18. Free; guiltless: with from. 

1 am clear from the blood of this woman. 

Susanna. 

None is so fit to correct their faults, as he who 
is clear from any in his own writings. Dryden. 

19. Sometimes with of. 

The air is clearer rf gross and damp exhalations. 

Temple. 

20. Used of persons. Distinguishing; 
judicious ; intelligible ; this is scarcely 
used but in conversation, 

Clkar. adv, 

1. Plainly; not obscurely. 

^ Now clear I understand 

What oft my sleddiest thoughts have search’d in 
vain. Milton. 

2. Clean ; quite; completely. A low word. 

He imt his mouth to her ear, and, under pre- 
text OT a whisjier, bit it clear off. L*Estrange, 

Clear, n, s. A term used by builders 
for the inside of a house; the space 
within from wall to wall. 

To Clear, v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make bright, by removing opacous 
bodies; to brighten. 

Your eyes, that seem so clear, 

'S are but dim, shall perfectly be tlien 
Open’d and clear'd, Miltoti's Par, Tm$, 


like Bcmi In his face, when rushing iordi. 

He sweeps the skies, wad clears theotetiSy North. 

Drydiss, 

A savoury dish, a homely treat. 

Where all is plaiu, where all is neat, 

Clear ^ the cloudy foreheads of the great. Dryd, 

2. To fioe from obscurity, perplexity, or 
ambijraity. 

To clear up the several parts of this theory, I 
was willing to lay aside a great many other spe« 
dilations. Burnet's Theory, 

When, In ^ knot of the play, no other way it 
left for the discovery, then let a god descend, and 
clear the business to the audience. Drydru. 

By mystical terms, and ambiguous phrases, be 
darkens what he should clear up. Boyle, 

Many knotty points there are, 
Which all discuss, but few can clear. Prior, 

3. To purge from the imputation of guilt ; 
to justify; to vindicate; to defend: 
often with from before the thing. 

Somerset was much cleared by the death of 
those who were executed, to make him appear 
faulty. Sir John Haywitrd, 

To clear the Deity from the imputHtion of t 3 ^- 
ranny, injustice, and dissimulation, which none^ 
throw upon God with more presumption than 
those who are the patrons of absolute necessity, it 
both comely and Christian. 

Bramhall against Hdhbts, 

^ To clear herself, 

For sending him no aid, she came from Egypt. 

Dryden, 

I will appeal to the reader, and am sure he will 
clear mojr^ partiality. laden's Fables, 

How ! wonldst thou clear rebellion P Addison, 
Before you pray, clear your souls from all those 
sins, which you know to be displeasing to God. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 

4. To cleanse: with of, or frosn. 

My hands arc of your colour ; but I shame 
To wear a heart so white : 

A little water clears us of this deed. Shakesp 

5. To remove any encumbrance, or env- 
barrassment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a 
door, having a wall on ouch li.nul of it; from 
which having cleared the earth, he forced open 
the door. ^ Wilkins, 

Tins one mighty sum has clear'd the debt. 

Dryden, 

A statute lies hid in a block of marble ; and the 
art of the statuary only clears away the superflts- 
ous matter, and removes tlie rubbish. 

Addison's Si)€Ctator, 
Multitudes will furnish a double proportion to- 
wards tlic clearing of that expence. 

Addison's Freeholder, 

6. To free from any thing offensive or 
noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, succeed 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dryd, 
It should be Uie skill and art of the teacher to 
clear their heads of all other thoughts, whilst they 
are learning of any thing. Locke on Education, 
Augustus, to establish the dominion of the seas, 
riegca out a powerful navy to clear it of the pirates 
or Malta. Arbuthnot, 

1, To clarify ; as, to clear liquors. 

8. To gain without deduction. 

He clears but two hundred tliousand crowns a 
ycATf nfltcr h&vinc deffttyed &I1 the cli&r£C8 of work* 
ing the salt. Addison, 

9, To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would clear up their under- 
standings, and animate their minds with virtue. 

Addison's Spectator* 
J^O. To clear a Ship, at the custom-house, 
is to obtain the liberty of sailing, or 
of selling a cargo, by satisfying the 
customs. 

To Clear, v, n, 

1. To grow bright; to recover transpa* 
rency. 
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Softralaiky ciMrmoiwHhoatftttonn* 5^ 
% Settietiinef with up. 

The milt, that bung about my mind, ckan^. 

Take heart, nor of the laws of late corophUn : ' 
Tho* now 'tis cloudy, ’twill clear up again Nome, \ 
Advise him to stay tHl the weather clean up, 
for you are afraid there will be rain. 

Sw^t'i Directum to the Oroimi, 
$, To be diseogagea encuinluraxioeej 
distress, or entanglements. 

He that cleart at once, will relapse ; for, find- 
ing himself out of straits, he will reveit to his 
customs ; but he that cUaretk by degrees, induceth 
a habit of frueality, and gaixteth as well upon his 
mind as uponliis estate. Bocrni*# Emye. 

Cle'arancb, n. #• [from clear.] A cer- 
tificate that a ship has been cleared at 
the custom-house, 

Clb'arer, n. i. [from clear.] Brightener ; 
purifier ; enlightener. 

Gold is a wonderful riearer of th^ understand- 
ing : it dissipates every doubt and scruple in an 
instant. Adduon. 

^LE^ARLY, adv. [from char.] 

I • Brightly; luminously. 

Mysteries of grace and salvation, which were 
but darkly disdosed unto them, have unto us 
more clearly shined. Hooker. 

2. Plainly; evidently; without obscurity 
or ambiguity. 

Christianity first clearly proved tliis noble and 
important truth to the world. Hogers. 

3. With discernment ; acutely ; without 
embarrassment or perplexity of mind. 

There is almost no man but secs clearlier and 
sharper the vices in a speaker than ttie vii tues. 

Ben Jmaon. 

4. Without entanglement or distraction of 
affairs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
business ; and he (hat divideth too much, will 
never coiuc out of it r/em/y. Bacon s 

5. Without by-ends; without sinister 
views ; honestly, 

Wlien you are evamhiing these matters, do not 
take into ronsideralum any si iisiul or worldly in- 
terest ; but deal clearly and impartiHlIy with your- 
selves. ' TiUotion. 

6. Without deduction or cost. 

7. Without reserve ; without evasion ; with- 
out subterfuge. 

By a rertdin day they should cleaily relinquish 
unto the king all tiicir hinds and possessions. 

DaviCh on Ireland. 

Cle'arness, n. s. [from char.] 

1 . Transparency ; brightness. 

It may be, ne eolation doth not only cause 
cleamcii and splendour, but swet tness of savour. 

Bacons Nat. lltst. 
Glass in the furnace grows to a gi eater magni- 
tude, and refines to a gieatcr r/ear/iesx, only as the 
breath within is more powerful, and llie lieat 
more intense Bacon. 

2. Splendour ; lustre. 

jLove, more clear tlian yoursedf, with the clear- 
ncf», lays a night of sorrow upon me. Sidney, 

3. Distinctness ; perspicuity. 

If he chain es to think right, he does not know 
Imw to convey his thoughts to another with clear- 
neu and perspicuity. Addmm's Sj^t. 

4. Sincerity ; honesty ; plain dealing. 

When the case req^uired dissimulation, if they 
used it, the former opinion spread abroad, of theur 
good faith and clearness of dealing, made them 
almost invincible. ^ Bacon, 

5. Freedom from imputation. 

1 require a clfomeu. Shaketp, Macbeth. 

Clear-sighted,^*, [c/ear and atgAf.] 
Perspicuous ; discerning ; judicious. 
Voi. 1. 
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CUant^UednoMou wisdom*! judgment leads ; 
And sense, her vassal, in her footsteps treads. 

Denhofn. 

Ta CUARSTARCH, V. A. [from char and 
darcA.] To stiffen with starch. 

He took his present lodging at the mansion- 
house of a tailor’s widow, who washes, and can 
deantareh his bands. Additen. 

To CLEAVE V. ft. pret. I clave, [cleopan, 
Smc. khven, Duten.] 

] . To adhere ; to stick ; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhesion, is ef- 
fected when some cleainng body U mixed with the 
liquors, whereby the grosser part sticks to that 
cleaving body. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

Water, in small quantity, cleaveth to any thing 
that is solid. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

When the dust groweth into hardness, and the 
clods cleave fast together. ^ ^ Jol). 

The thill cameieon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the tiling to which he cleaves. 

Dryden. 

2. To unite aptly ; to fit. j 

New honours come upon him, 

Like our strange garments, cleave not to tlicir 
mould, 

But with ihe aid of use. Shakesp. 

3. To unite in concord and interest; to 
adhere. 

The apostles did conform the Christians accord- 
ing to the pattern of tlie Jews, and made them 
cleave tlie better. Hooker. 

The men of Judah chive unto their king. Sam. 

If you shall cleat eta my consent, when^tis 
It sliall make iiunour for you. ^ Shakes 

The people would revolt, if they saw any of 
the French nation to cleave unto. 

Knolli‘s*s Hist, of the Turks 

4. To be concomitant to ; to be united 
with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or be- 
getting faith, his grace doth cleats to the one, and 
fiirsnke the other. Hooker. 

To CLEAVE, V. a. pretcr. I clove, I clave, 

I chft ; part. pass, cloven, or chft. 
[cleopan, Sax, kloven, Dutch.] 

1 To divide with \iolcnce; to split; to 
part forcibly into pieces. 

And at their passing cliavc th’ Assyrian flood. 

Milton. 

The fountains of it are said to liave been rUwen, 
or hurst open. Burnet's Theory of the Eaith. 

The blessed minister his wings di-splay ’d. 

And, like a shooting-star, lie cleft the night. 7-^ri/rf. 

Rais’d on her dusky wings, she cleaves the skies. 

Ih ytlen. 

Wliom with such force he struck, he fell’d him 
down, 

And cU^t the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 

Or had tlie sun 

Elected to the earth a nearer seat. 

His beams had chjt the hill, tlie valley dry’d. 

Blackmore. 

Where whole brigades one chainpion’i arms 
o’erihrow. 

And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickcll. 

Not half so swift the Irembling doves can fly , 

hen tlie fierce eagle cUaves the liquid sky. Bape. 

2. To divide ; to part naturally. 

And every beast that parteth the hoof, and 
cleaveth tlic cleft into two claws. Deuteronomy. 

To Cleave, v.n. 

1 . To part asunder. 

Wars ’twixtyou twain, would be 
As if the woridT should cleave, and tliat slain men 
Sliould solder up the rift. 

Shakesp. Antony ann Cleopatra. 

The ground clave asunder that was under them. 

Nusnben. 

He cut the cUaving sky. 

And in a moment vanish’d from her eye. 

Po^gOdysmy.^ 
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2* To suffer division. 

It ckavet with a glossy polite substance, not 
plane, but with some little unevenness. 

Neutons Opticks, 

Cleaver, n. s. [from cleave.] 

1, A butcher's instrument to cut animals 
into jointi. 

You gentlemen keep a parcel of roaring bullies 
about me day and night, witli liuszas and hunting 
horns, and riogitig the changes on butchers clea- 
vers. Arhuthnot. 

Tho’ arm’d with all thy cleavers, knives, 

And axes made to hew down lives. Hudibras. 

2. A weed. Improperly written Cliver. 
Clkes, tt. The two parts of the foot of 

beasts which are cloven-footed. Skinner^ 
It is a country word, and probably cor- 
rupted from claws. 

Clef, w. s. [from c/^key, Fr.] In musidt 
a mark at the beginning of the lines of 
a song, which shews the tone or key in 
which the piece is to begin. Chambers. 
Cleft, part. pass, [from cleave.] Divided; 
parted asunder. 

Fat with incense strew’d 

On the ckft wood Milton's Par. Lest. 

I never did on cleft Parnassus dieam. 

Nor taste the sacieii Heliconian stream. Dryden. 

Cleft, n. s. [from cleave.] 

1. A space made by the separation of 
parts ; a crack ; a crevice. 

The cascades seem to break through the cl^tl 
and crarks of rocks. Addison s Guardum. 

The extremity of this cape has a long cl^t in it, 
which was enlarged and cut into shape Agrip- 
})a, wliu fimdc this the great port for the Homan 
fleet. Addison on Italy. 

The rest of it, being more gross and ponderous, 
does not move far , but lodges m the crags, 
and sides of the rucks, near the bottom of tliem. 

Woodward. 

2. In farriery. 

C/<y/5 appear on the bought of the pasterns, and 
are caused by a sluif) and malignant humour, 
which frets the skin , Hiid it is accompanied with 
pain, anti a noisome steiuh. Fairiir's Diet. 

Ills horse it is the lu raid’s weft ; 

No, ’tis a marc, and hath a clijt BenJonson. 

To Cle'ftgraft, v.a. [cleft and graft.] 
To engraft by cleaving tlie stock of a 
tree, and inserting a branch. 

Filberts may he clejlgi'oftcd on tlie common nut. 

Mortimer. 

I Cle'mency, n. $. [chmence, Fr. dementia, 

Lat.] 

1. Mercy; remission of severity ; willing- 
ness to spare ; tenderness in punishing. 

1 have stated the true notion of clemency, mer- 
cy, c'um|>assion, good-natuie, humanity, or what- 
ever else it may be called, so fai as is consistent 
with wisdom. Addison. 

2. Mildness ; softness. 

Then in the clemency of upward air 
Wu’Jl scour our spots, and tiic dire thunder scar. 

Dryden. 

CLETVIENT, adj. [chmens, Lat.] Mild ; 
gentle ; merciful ; kind ; tender ; com* 
passionate. 

You arc more clement thin vile men. 

Who of their broken debtors take a third. 

Letting them thrive again on the abatemeiit. 

Shakesp, 

Clench. See Clinch. 

To Clepe, St. a. [clypian, S«k«] To eall ; 
Obsolete. 

Three crabbed months had sowr’d themselves to 
death, 

Ere 1 could make thee open thy white hand, 

And ctepe thyself mj Jove. Shakeep 
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CLE'^LGY, i. Fr. clerut, Lat. 

n^n^f G^k.} body of men set 

api^ by du^ ordination for the service 
of God« 

’ We hold that God*f clergy are a state which 
hatii'^baeiYi «bd wtti be as long as there is a chorch 
upon earth, necessary, by Die plain word of God 
himself ; a etate whereuiHo the rest of God’s peo> 
pie must be subject, **'*as ’'touching the things that 
apMrliin ‘to their soars healDl. Booker, 

, Jthe convocation jfive a greater sura 
Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 
Did to his predecessors patt witlial. Shkketp. 
Cle'Iioyman, n.s, [ciergjf and man,] A 
man in holy orders; a man set apart for 
ministration of holy things ; not a laick, 
How I have sped amoiw tho clergymen^ 

Tlie siimi I have collected shall express, l^hokesp. 

It seem*, to be in the power of a reasonable cler- 
gyman to make the most ignorant man cainpre> 
ueiKl liib dutv. Umif 't. 

Cle rical, ad/, [clericus, Lat.] Relating 
to the clergy : as^ a clerical man^ a man 
in orders. 

In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges 
they use to line the table^iucn. Bacon i Nat. Hut. 
Unless we may more properly read clari- 
chords, 

CLERK, n, s. [clejiic. Sax. clericus, Lat.] 

1. A clergyman. 

All persons were styled eierltf, that served in 
the church of Christ, whether they were bishofis, 
priests, or deacons. Aylijfe. 

2. A scholar ; a man of letters. 

They nlight talk of book-learning what they 
would ; but, for his part, he never saw more un- 
featy fellows than great clerks were. Sidney, 

Tne greatest cleih being not always Die ho- 
nestest, any more than the wisest, men. South, 

3. A man employed under another oa a 
writer. 

My lord Bassanio gave his ring away 
Unto Die judge ; and then Die boy, his clerk, 

That took some pains in writing, ne begg'd mine. 

ShakesjK 

My friend was in doubt whether he could not 
exert the justice upon such a vagrant ; hut not 
having his clerk with him, who is a necessary 
counsellor, lie let the thought drop. Addmn. 

4. A petty writer in public offices ; an 
officer of various kinds. 

Take a just view, how many may remark, 

Who's now a lord, his graiidsire was a clerk. 

Ciranville. 

It may seem dilhcult to inake out the bills of 
fare for the suppers of VitelHus. I question not 
but an expert clerk of a kitchen can do it. 

Arbuthnot. 

5. The layman who reads the responses to 
the congregation in the church, to direct 
the rest. 

Cle'rkship, II. s, [from clerk.] 

\, Scholarship. 

2, The office of a clerk of any kind. 

He sold (he clerkship of his parish, when it be- 
came vacant. SwiJCs Miscellanies. 

Cleve, I In composition, at the begiri- 
Clif, > niiig or end of the proper 
Clive, } name of a place, denotes it 
to be situated on the side of a rock or 
hiU; as, Cleveland, Clifton, Slancliff. 
CLE'^R# adj. [of no certain etymology.] 
1. Deocteroii«:8kilfuL 

It wti the de«0nr mockery of the two. 

V Estrange. 

1 fesd Dyer*s Ictto more for the style than Die 
news. The man has ackmr pen, it musihe owned. 

Adduon*s freeholder. 

S.Jurt; fit; proper; oommodious. 
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He can't but think 'twouid sound more clever, 
To me, and to my hdrs for ever. fape, 

3, Well-shaped; handsome. 

She calltfd him j^djr-guts, and he called her 
lousy Peg, though tne girl was a Dght clever wench 
as any was. Arbuthnot, 

4. This is alow word, scarcely ever used 
but in burlesque or conversation ; and 
appUed to any thing a man likes, with- 
out a settled meaning* 

Clk'verly, adv. [from c/ever.]Dexterous- 
ly; dtly; handsomely. 

These would iiiveigte rats with th* scent. 

And sometimes eaten them with a snap. 

As cleverly as th’ ablest trap. HiuUbras. 

A rogue upon the highway may have as strong 
an arm, and take oif a mail s head as cleverly as 
the executioner. South, 

Cleverness, n. s. [from c/cerr.] Dexte- 
rity ; skill ; accomplishment. 

CLEW, n, s. [cljiye. Sax. klouwen, Dutch.] 

1. Thread wound upon a bottom; a ball 
of thread. 

Eftsoons untwisting his deceitful clew, 

He ran to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenser, 

While, guided by some c/eie of heavenly Duread, 
The |)erplex’d labyrinth wc backward tread. 

lioscommon. 

Tliey see small cieuw draw vastest weights along, 
Not ill their bulk, but in their order, strong. Uri/d. 

2. A guide; a direction: because men di- 
rect themselves by a clew of thread in 
a labyrinth. 

I'his alphabet must be your own clew to guide 
you. J folder. 

Is there no way, no thought, no licam of light ^ 
No clew to guide me thro’ tnis gloomy maze, 

To clear my honour, yet preserve my faith ^ Smith. 

The reader knows not how to transport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, for want of 
some clew, or connecting idea, to Itw hold of. 

Watts's Logick, 

3. Clew of the sail of a ship, is the lower 

corner of it, which reaches down to that 
earing wliere the tackles and sheets are 
fastened. Harris, 

To Clew, v, a, [from clew, a sea-term.] To 
clew the sails, is to raise them, in order 
to be furled ; which is done by a rope 
fastened to the clew of a sail, called tlie 
clew-garnet. Harris. 

To C/LICK, V. n. [cliken, Dutch ; clique- 
ter, French ; or perhaps the diminutive 
of clack,] To make a sharp, small, suc- 
cessive noise. 

The solemn ileath-watch click'd, the hour she 
died j 

And shrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gay. 

ClTcker, II. s. [from click.] A low word 
for the servant of a salesman, who stands 
at the door to invite customers. 

Cli'ckkt, n. a. [from c/ick.] The knocker 
of a door. Skinner, 

CLFENT, n, s, \cliens, Latin.] 

1. One who applies to an advocate for! 
counsel and defence. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate 
some commendation, where causes are well hand- 
led ; for that upholds in the cUcut Die rcputatiDii 
of his counsel. Bacons Essays. 

Advocates must deal plainly with their clients, 
and tell the true state of their case. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. It may be perhaps sometimes used for 
a depe^ident in a more general sense, as 
it was used among the ^mans. 
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I do think they are your hieiids and c tseni Sf 
And fearful to distarh yon. Ben Jeittem 

Cli'entex), particip. af(f» [from elimt] 
Supplied with clients. 

This due occasion of discouragement, the wont 
condidoned and least eliented peDvoguers do yet, 
under the sweet kodt of revenge, convert w a 
more plcnttfal prosecuDon of actions. 

Carew's Survey of CemwaU, 

CLJENrEfhnja,s.[elienteh,Lat]rne condi- 
tion or office of a client A word scaioo- 
ly used. 

There's Varus holds good quarters with him ; 
And, under the pretext of clientele. 

Will be admitted. Ben Jonaon, 

Cli' ENTSHIP, n, s, [from client.] The eon- 
dition of a client. 

Patronage and cUentAiip among the Komans aL 
ways descended : the plebeian houses had recourse 
to the patrician line which liad formerly protect^ 
them. Dryden. 

Cliff, n.^ [clivus, Lat, clip, cliop,S!ax.] 

1. A steep rock ; a rock, according to Skin- 
ner, broken and cro^gy, [rapes,] 

The liciicadians did use tu precipitate a manfrotn 
a hieh clijj into Die seu. Baam's Nat. Hitt, 

Mouiituineers, that from Severus came, 

And from the craggy cliffs of letrica, Dryden, 

Wherever ’tis so found scattered upon the 
shores, there is it as constaiilly found lodged in 
the cliffs thereabouts. Woodward. 

2. The name of a character in musick. 
Properly Clef. 

Clift, n. s. The same with Cliff, Now 
disused. 

Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 

High growing on the ton of rocky clijt. Spenser. 

CLIMA'CTER, n. s. ] A certain 

space of time, or progression of years, 
which is supposed to end in a critical 
and dangerous time. 

Elder times, seltling their conceits upon clhnae- 
rm,clidor from one unoDicr. Browns Vulg. Err, 

Clim acte'rick, I adj. [from climacter,] 

Climacte'rical, j Containing a certain 
number of years, at the end of which 
some great change is supposed tobefal 
the bo(ly. 

Certain observable years are supposed to be at- 
tended with some considerable cliange in the 
body ; as the seventh year ; the twcnty-lirst, made 
up of three times seven ; the forty-ninth, nueie 
up of seven times ; the sixty tliird, bring 

nine times seven - and the riglity-tirst, which is 
nine times nine ; which two hist are called Die 
grand clhnactLricks. 

The numbers seven and nine, multiplied into 
thciuselves, do make up sixty- three, commonly 
esteemed the great climocterwiti of our lives. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Your lordship being now arrived at your great 
climarterique, \ct give no proof of the least decay 
of your cvcelfeat judgment and comprehension. 

Dryden, 

I My mother is something better, thougli, at her 

I advanced age, every day is a cUmacUrick, Pope, 

CLFMATE, n. 

1. A space upon the surface of the earth, 
measured from the equator to the polar 
circles ; in each of which spaces the long- 
est day is half an hour longer than in that 
nearer to the equator. From the polar 
circles to the poles, climates are mea- 
sured by the increase of a month. 

2. In the common and popular sense, a re- 
gion, or tract of land, differing from ano* 
ther by the temperature of the air. 

Betwixt th' extremes, two happier elimateshdld 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. DryA, 
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Oki wWmw Imppy eKmate an wc thrown fDryd. 

’ Thia went of moving the passions cannot be of 
•ny grCat'ttte in the northern climata* Swift, 

Tp CUMATB, V. n. To inhabit. A word 
only in Skaketpeare. 

The blessed gods 

Purge all iiifectioii from our lur, whil|t yon 
Do climate here. , annice^. 

Cu'maturb, ft. The same with Cli- 
mate. Not in use. 

Such harbingers preceding still the fetes. 

Have heaven and earth together demonstrated 
Unto our climaturei and countrymen. Shaketp. 
Ct/M AX, n. f . [axi/oif.] Gradation ; ascent ; 
a figure in rhetorick, by which the sen- 
tence risesjipradually ; as Cicero says to 
Catiline, Thou do’st nothing, movest no- 
thing, thinkest nothing ; but 1 hear it, 1 
see It, and perfectly understand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is 
difficult ; and yet tlie conclusion, by a due climaa, 
is evermore the best. Dryd. Juv .Dedication. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac’d, 
Still rising in a climax, till the last, 

Surpasfingall, is not to be surpast. Granville. 

To CLIMB, Va n. pret. clomh or climbed ; 

E . clomh or climbed^ [chman. Sax. 

men, Dut.] To ascend up any place ; 
to mount by means of some hold or foot- 
ing. It implies labour and difficulty, 
and successive eiForts. 

You tempt the fury of my three attendants. 
Lean famine, quartering steel, and climbinc lire. 

Shakesp. 

When shall I come to th’ top of that same hill ?— 
—You lio climb up it now. Ix>ok, how we labour. 

Shakesp. 

Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and iu)on 
lus feet. 1 Siim. 

As a thief 

Into the window climbi, or o’er the tiles, 

So clomb the first grand thief into God’s fold. 

Milton. 

Thou sun ! of this great world both eye and soul, 


Acknowledge him tliy greater ; souiicf his praise 
In thy eternal course, hotJi when thou climb'st. 
And when high noon hast gain’d, and when thou 
fall’st. Milton*s Paradise Lost. 

No rebel Titan’s sacrilegious crime, 

By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. 

Roscommon. 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud tlie day, 

Dryden. 

What controuling cause ^ 

Makes waters, in contejiipt of nature’s laws, 
Climb up, and gain tli’ aspiring mountain's height ? 

lilackmare. 

To Climb, v, a. To ascend ; to mount. 

Is’t not enough to break into iny garden, 
Climbing my walls, in spite of me tlie owner ^ Shak. 

Thy arms pursue 

Paths of renown, and climb ascents of fame. Friar. 

Forlorn he must and persecuted ily ; 

Climb the steep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 

Climber, n. s. [from climb J\ 

1. One that mounts or scales any place or 
thing ; a mounter ; a riser. 

I wait not at the lawyer’s gates, 

Ne shoulder climbers down the stairs. Carew's Surv. 

Lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 

Whereto tlie cumber upward turns his face. Shak. 

2. A plant that creeps upon other supports. 

Ivy, brioiiy, lioney-suckles, and other climbers, 
must be dug up. Mortimer, 

3. The name of a particular herb. 

The seeds are gatiierud into a little head, end^ 
ing ill a kind of rough plume ; whence it is called 
by the country people old man’s beard. Miller, 
To Cli'mbkr, V. Ha [from clamber.] To 
mount with effort ; to climb. 

Ill sealing tlie youngest to plucke ofif his becke 
Beware bow yc cRmber for breaking your n^ck. 
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Climb, n. t. [amtinctedfromc/tiittfff, and 
therefore properly poetical.] Climaite 
region ; tract of eardi. 


He can spread thy name o’er land and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 

^ Mikon. 

They apply die celestial description of other 
climes unto their own. Brown's Vulg, Err, 

Of beauty sing, her shining profess view, 
From cUme to clime the dasxhng It&t pursue. 

Granville. 

We shall meet 

In happier elima and on a safer shore. Addison. 

Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful seasons in 
temperate climes, are common and familiar bless- 
ings. Aiterbury. 

To CLINCH, Va da [clyiu^a. Sax. to knock, 
Junius; dingo, in Festus, to encom- 
pass, Minshewa] 

1. To hold in the hand with the fingers 
bent over it. 

Simois ruwis the bodies and the shields 
Of heroes, whose dismember’d hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed spear. 

linden. 

2. To contract or double the fingers. 

Their tallest trees are about seven feet high, the 
tops whereof I could but just reacli with my fist 
clinched. Swijt. 

3. To bend the point of a nail in the other 
side. 

4. To confirm ; to fix: as, to clinch an dr- 

gumenta 

Clinch, n, s. [from the verb.] 

1 . A word used in a double meaning; apun ; 
an ambiguity ; a duplicity of meaning, 
with an identity of expression. How it 
obtains this meaning i.s difficult to find, i 
A nail caught on the other side, and dou- 
bled, is a nail clinched ; a word taken in 
a different meaning, and doubled in 
sense, is likewise a clinch. 

Such as they arc, I hope they will prove, with- 
out H clinch, luciferoiiH j searching after the nature 
of liglit. Boyle. 

Pure clinches the suburhian muse affords, 

And I'onton waging liurmlcss war with words. 

Di yden. 

Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. 

Pope. 

2. That part of the cable which is fastened 
to the ring of the anchor. 

ClTncher, n. 8. [from clinch.] A cramp; 
a holdfast ; a piece of iron bent down 
to fasten planks. 

The wimbles for the work Calypso found ; 

With those he pierc’d ’em, and with clinchers 
bound. Pifpe. 

To CLING, v.n. pret. I clung ; part / 
have clung, \klynger, Danish,] 

1. To hang upon by twining round ; to 
stick to ; to hold fast upon. 

The broil long doubtful stood ; 

As two s})cnt swimmers tliat do cling together, 

And choak their art. Shakesp, 

The fontanel in his neck was descried by the 
clinging of his hair to the plaster. Wisemans Surg. 

When they united and ♦ogethcr clang, 

When undistinguish'd in one heap they hung. 

Blackmore. 

See in the circle next Elixa plac’d. 

Two babes of love close clinging to her waist. Fdpe. 

That they may the closer cling. 

Take your blue ribbon for a string. Swift, 

2. To adhere, as followers or friends. 

Most popular consul he is ctowh. metliinks : 
How the rout cling to him ! Ben Jenson's Cataline, 

3. To diy up ; to consume ; to waste ; tot 
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plneAway. [Eechnsen 
ed tree.] 

If thou spenk*st false, * 

Upon the next tree shaft thou hang alive, - 
TtU famine cling tliee. SbakUp, Mtsdheth. 

Cli'ngy, a((f. [from c/ittg.] Apt to dmg ; 
adhesive. 

Cli'nicaC io lie down.] 

Clinick, ) Those that keep their beds ; 
those that are sick, past hopes of reco- 
very* A clinical lecture is a discourse 
upcm a disease^ made by the bed of th> 
patient. 

A clinical convert^ one that is convert- 
ed on his death-bed* This word occurs 
often in the works of Taylor. 

To CLINK, V. a, [perhaps softened from 
clank, or corrupted from click.] T( 
strike so as to make a small sharp noise. 

Five years ! a long lease for the clinking of pew. 
ter. Shakesp, 

To Clink, v. n. To utter a small, sharp, 
interrupted noise. 

’J’he sever'd bars 

Submissive clink against y our bra/en portals. PW^v. 

Underneath th* umbrella's oily shed. 

Safe thro’ the wet on clinking pattens tread. 

Gays Trivia, 

Clink, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A sharp successive noise ; a knocking. 

1 heard the clink and fall of swords. Shakesp. 

2. It seems in Spenser to have some unusual 
sense. I believe the knocker of a door. 

Tho’ creeping clote, behind the wicket's clink. 
Privily be peeped out thro’ a chink. Spenser. 

CLlSaUANT, adj. [Fr.] Dressed in 
embroidery, in spangles,' false glitter, 
tinsel finery. 

T(»-day tlic Frenrh, 

All clinaimnf, all in gold, like heathen gods, 

Shone down the English. 

To CLIP, r. a. [clippaii. Sax.] 

I. To embrace, by throwing the arms 
round ; to hug ; to enfold in the arms* 

He that befoie shunu’d her, to shim such harms, 
Now rmis and takes her in liis clipping arms. 

Sidney. 

Here I clip 

The anvil of my sword, and do contest 
Hotly and nobly with iliy love. Shakesp. 

O nation, that thou couldst remove 
I'bat Neptune’s arms, who clarpah thee about. 

Shakesp. 

Enter the city ; clip your wives, your friends ; 
Tell them your feats. Shakesp. 

The jades 

Tliat drag the tragick meJancholy night. 

Who with their drowsy, slow, and flagging wings, 
Clht dead man's ^aves. Bhake 

The male restetli oi 


Shakesp 


ike^. 

on the hack of tho female, clm- 


ping and embracing her with his legs about tne 
neck and body. JRay. 

2. To cut with sheers, [klipper, Danish ; 
klippen, Dutch ; apparently from the 
same radical sense, since sheers cut by 
inclosing and embracing.] 

Your sheers come too late to cUp the bird’s 
wings, that ^ready is flown away. Sidney. 

I'nen let him, that my love shall blame, 

Or cUp love’s wings, or quench love’s flame, 

Snchliiigi 

He clips hope’s wings, whose aky bliss 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 

But love had clipp'd his winipiaDd cut him short. 
Confin’d within the purlieot of his court. 

Dryden's Fabkt. 

If mankind had had wings, as mrhaps some 
extravagant atheists may think us dencient in that, 
all the world most have oonsaiucd to clip them. * 

BentUy. 
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Bjr this lock, this sacred luck, I swear, 

Which ucYcr more shall join its parted hair, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew 

Pope, 

He spent every day ten hours doxiug, elhping 
papeca, or durnii^ hisatockings. 

S. Sometimes with qff^. 

We should then have as much feeling upon tlic 
cl^h^ ojf 'M. hair, as the cuttiug off a nerve. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

4. It is particularly used of thoae who di- 
minish coin^ by paring the edges. 

This design of new coinage, is just of the nature 
of clyjptMg. Locke. 

5. To curtail ; to cut short. 

Ail my reportage) with the modest truUi : 

Nor more, nor dipt, hut so. ^ Stiakesp. 

Mrs. Mayoress dipped the king^s £ngiish..dd<iei. 
Even iti l.omliin tiny dip their words after one 
niHUiKM about tiu f'ourt, another in the cit^, und 
H third in the :>ithurhH. Swijt. 

6. To confine ; to hold ; to contain. 

Where ij* he living, clipt in with the sea, 

Wlio calls me pupil •' Shakei^. 

To Clip. w. n. A phrase in falconry. 

Some falcon stiKip* at what her eye design’d, i 
i^d with her Ciigeriiess the quarry miss’d, 

Straight flies at check, and dips it clown the wind. ! 

Dryden. 

Clipper, n, s. [from clipJ] One that de- 
bases coin by cutting. 

It is no English tieason to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow tlie king 
Himself will be a clipper. Shakesp. 

No coins jileased seine mee.aiUsU more than 
those which nnd passeu inrough the hands of an 
old Kuroan dipjyer. Addisoji. 

Clipping, n. 5. [from clip.] The part 
cut or clipped off‘. 

Beings purely maieria I, without sense or thought, 
as the cltj^ings of our beards, and parings of our 
nails. Locke. 

Cli'ver. n,s. An herb. More properly 
written cleaver. 

It grows wild, the seeds sticking to the clothes 
of such as pass by them. It is sumetimeo used in 
medicine. Miller. 

CLOAK, n. 8. pacb, Saxon.] 

1. 'fhe outer garment, with which the rest 
are covered. 

You may bear it 

Under a doke tliat is of any lencth Shukrsf). 

'llwitclokcs were cloth of silver, mixed with 
gold. Drydeu. 

All arguments will he as little able to prevail, 
as the wind did with lite traveller to part with liis 
cloak, wliicli he held only tIu faster. Lorkc. 

Nimbly he rose, and east his garment down , 
That instant in hh cloak 1 wrajit me round. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

2. A concealment ; a cover. 

Not usingyour hlyerty fora cliwk of malicious- 
ness. Peter. 

To Cloak, v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To cover witli a cloak. 

2. To bide ; to conceal. 

Most heavenly fair, in deed and view. 

She by creation was, till .she did fall ; 

Thencefortii she sruight for helps to cl^ik her criniss 
withal. Spenser. 

Clo'ak-bag. w. 8. [from cloak and bag,] 
A portmanteau ; a bag in which clothes 
are canied. 

Why dost thou converse with that trunk of hu- 
mours, that ituffed doakbag of guts ^ Shakesj). 

I have already fit 

(^8 in my cloakbag) doublet, hat, hose all 
That answer to them. Shaheep, 

CLOCK, fi. 8, [chides Welsh, from clock a 
bell, Welah and Armorick ; cloche Fr.] 
1, The instrument whidi^ by a series of 
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mechanical movement^ tdls the hour 
by a stroke upon a bell. 

If a man be in sickness or pain, the time will 
seem longer witlioutaciocfc or hour-glass than with 
it. Baem. 

The picture of Jerome utualiy deaeribed at his 
study, is with a deck hanmug by. 

Brmoiirs Vulgnr Bmmrs. 
1 told the docks and watch’d the wasting light. 

iMtn. 

. It is an usual expression to sayi fvhat 
is it of the clocks for What hour is it? 
Or ten o'clock, for the tenth hour. 

What iift o’clock f— — • 

- - - 'Upon the stroke of four. Shakesp. 

^ Macicaus set forward about ten o’clock in the 
night. ^ ^ KnoUes. 

About nine of the diH*k at night the king march- 
ed out of the North -port. Clarendon. 

3. The clock of a stocking ; the flowers or 
inverted M'ork about the ankle. 

His stockings with silver docks were ravislied 
from him. Swift. 

All insect ; a sort of beetle. Diet. 

Clo'ckmaker. #1. s. [clock and maker.] 
An artificer whose profession is to make 
clocks. 

Tills inequality has been diligently obsen'cd by 
several of our ingeniouH dockmakers, and equa- 
tions been made and used by them. Derham. 

Clo'ckwork. It. s. [from clock and work.] 
Movements by weights or springs like 
those of a clock. 

So if iinprcjudic’d you scan 
The gfiitigs of this dock-work, man ; 

You find a hundred movements made 
By tine devices in his head : 

Biit ’tis tilt stonmeh’s solid stroke, 

Tliat tells this being what’s o’clock. Prior. 

Within tliis hollow was Vulcan’s shop, full of 
fire and clockimrk. Addison. 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. 

Arbuthnot. 

CLOD. It. s. [club, Sax. a little hillock ; 
klotte, Dutch ] 

1. A lump of earth or clay ; such a body 
of earth as cleaves or hangs together. 

The earth that casteth up from the plough a 
great clod, is not so good ns that which casteth up 
a smuller dod. Bacon. 

I’ll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and strike together flints 
And clods, th’ ungrateful senate and the people. 

Ben Jomon. 

Who smooths with harrows, or who pounds 
with rakes, 

The crumbling clods. Drydcn. 

•2. A turf; the ground. 

}\yzantians boast, that on the clod. 

Where once their sultan’s horse has trod. 

Grows neither grass, nor shrub, nor tree. Stvift. 

S Any thing concreted together in a 
cluster. 

Fisliernien who make bole.s in tlie icc to dip up 
fish with (heir nets, light on swallows congealed 
in cLnls of a slimy substa.ice ; and carrying them 
lionic to their stoves, the warmth resturetli them 
to life und flight. i'arcw, 

4. A lump ,* a mass of metal. 

One at the forge 

Labouring, two iiinsty clods of iron and bras^ 

Had melted. Miltm. 

5. Any thing vile, base, and earthy ; as the 
body of man, compared to his soul. 

And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, 
thousand torches, flaming bright, 

'lY clods, 

:nt. SffCttser. 
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In whicli a thousand torches, naming l _ . 
Do burn, that to us, wretched earthly c/ntfs, 


in dreadful darkness lend desired ligi 
The spirit of roan. 

Which God inspir’d , cannot together |)eri8h 
With this corporeal clod. MUton's Pa/radm Lost. 


CLO 

How the purer spirit is united to tfaii dad, it u 
knot too hard for our degraded inteUeet# to untie. 

CHossidUs. 

In moral reflections there roust be heat, a» weU 
as dry reMon, to inspire this cold dod of clay 
which we carry about with us. Bwrssd'o Thsmf, 

6. A dull, gross, stupid fellow ; a dolt* 

ITic vulgar ! a scarce animated did, 

Ne’er pleas'd with aught above ’em. Df3|deii. 

To Clod, r. n, [from the tioun.] To 
ther into concretions : to coagulate i for 
this we sometimes use clot^ 

Let us go Aad the body, and from the stream, 
With layers pure, add cleansiag herbs, was!) off 
The clodded gore. MiUms, 

To Clod. e. a, [from the noun,] To pelt 
with clods. 

Clo'ddy. adj. [from clod ] 

1 . Consisting of earth or clods ; earthy ; 
muddy ; miry ; mean ; gross ; base, 

Tlif glorious tun, 

Turning with splriidoiirof his precious eye 
The meagre dmidy enxth to glitteiinggold.S/iokcfp, 

2. Full of clods unbroken. 

These lands they vow always under furrow about 
Michuclmds, and leave it as cloddy as they can. 

Morlimcr't Husbandry. 

Clo'dpate. n. s. [clod and pate.] A sttt- * 
pid fellow ; a dolt ; a ihickskuU. 
Clo'dpatkd, adf [from vhd-pate.] Stu- 
pid ; dull ; doltish ; thoughtless. 

My dodpated relations spoiled the greatest ge- 
nius in the world, when tl)e> bred me a mecna- 
nick. Arbuthnot, 

Clo'dpoli.. n. $. [from clod and poll.] 
A thickskull ; a dolt ; a blockhead. 

This* letter being m> evccllciitly ignorant, he 
will find that it comes from a dodpoll. Shake^. 

To CLOG. V, a. [It is imagined by Ski»^ 
net' to come from log ; by Casauhon de- 
rived from xAoi^ a dog’s collar, being 
thought to be first hung upon fierce 
dogs.] 

1 . To load with something that may hinder 
motion ; to encumber with shackles ; to 
imj>ede, by fastening to the neck or leg 
a heavy piece of wood or iron. 

If you find so much blood in his liver as will 
dog the foot of a flea. I'll cal the rest of the ana- 
tomy. Shak^. 

Let a man wean himself from these worldly im- 
pediments, that heie clog his soul’s flight. 

Digby ofi the Soul. 

The wings of birds were with ice and 

SHOW'. Jhyden. 

Fleshly lusts do debase men’s minds, ana cktg 
their spirits, make them gross and foul, listless 
and imactive. ^ TMplson. 

Gums and pomatums shall his flight restimin, 
While doggd he bcatN his silken wings in vain. 

Pope. 

2. To hinder; to obstruct. 

I’lie gutter’d rocks and congrejrated sands, 
Traitors enstcep’d to dog llie guntlcss keel. Shah. 

His majesty's ships were over-pestered^ and 
clogged with grout ordnance, whereof there is su- 
perfluity. Raleigh. 

3. To load ; to burthen ; to embarrass. 

Since thou hast far to go, bi*ar not alon^ 

The dogging burthen of a guilty soul. 

You’ll rue the time 
That dogs roc with this answer. &iahesp. 

They lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning 
breath ; . . . j k. 

It came, but clogg'd with symptoms of bis death. 

Lrydes^ 

All the commodities arc dagg'd with 
tiotts. Aaasmo. 
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4. InthefbUowing passage it is in^proper, 
for its meaning always includes hin- 
drance* 

Clocks and jacks* though the screws and teeth 
of the wiieels and nuts be never so smooth, yet, 
if Uiey be not oiled, will hardly move ; tnough 
you Hag them with never so much weight 

jRay ea tie Creotioa. 

To Clqo> V. ft. 

1. To coalesce ; to adhere. In this sense^ 
perhaps, only corruptly us^ for clod or 
clot* 

Move it sometimes with a broom, that the seeds 
dar not together. Evelyn, 

ft* To be encumbered or impeded by some 
extrinsick matter. 

In working through die bone, tlie teeth of the 
saw will begin to cm^. SJutrp^i Surgery. 

Clog, n. a. [from the verb.] 

1 . A load ; a weight ; any encumbrance 
hung upon any animal or thing to hin- 
der motion. 

l*ra glad at soul 1 have no other child ; 

For tliy escape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogt on them. Sfiaketp. 

1 dkfbut prompt the age to quit their c/cgs. 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. 

MiUon*9 Paradise Regained, 
As a dug, committed close 
For some otTence, by chance breaks loose. 

And (]uit8 his cine ; hut all in vain, 

He still draws a^r iiiui his chain. Hudibras. 

£• An encumbrance ; a hindrance ; an ob- 
struction ; an impediment. 

Weariness of the nosh is an heavy clog to tiie 
will. looker. 

They’re our clqgi, not their own : if a man be 
Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley's free. Donne. 

Their prince made no other step than rejecting 
the pope's supremacy, as a clog upon his own 
power and passions. Swift. 

Slavery is, of all ihiiigs, the greatest clog and 
obstacle to speculation. Su ijt. 

5, A kind of additional shoe, worn by wo- 
men to keep them from wet. 

4, A wooden shoe. 

In France tlic peasantry goes barefoot j and the 
middle sort, througlnoit all that kingdom, mokes 
use of wooden clogt. Harvey an Consumptions. 

Clo'gginess, n. s. [from c/oggy.] The 
state of being clogged. 

Clo'ggy, adj. [from r/og.] That which 
has the power of clogging up. 

By additnnients of some such nature^ some 
grosser and cloggy parts are retained *, or else 
much subtilized, and otherwise altered. 

Boyle's History of Firmness. 

CLOISTER, n. «. [clas, Welsh ; clauptep, 
Saxon; closfer, Germ, klooster, Dut. 
claustro, Ital ; cloistre, Fr. claustrum, 
Lat.] 

1. A religious retirement ; a mcmastery ; a 
nunnery. 

^ Nor ill a secret cloister doth he keep 
These virgin spirits until their marriage day. 

Davies. 

Some solitary cloister will I choose. 

And there with holy virgins live im mur’d. Bryden. 

How could be have the leisure and rctirediicss 
oi the cloister, to perform those acts of devotion. 

, Atterbury. 

2. A peristyle; a piazza. 

To Clo'ister, V, a. [from the noun.] To 
shut up in a religious house ; to con- 
fine ; to immure ; to shut up firom the 
world. 

Cloister thee in some religious house. Shahesp. 

They have by commandment, tlmugh in form 
of courtesy, cbistered is within these walla for 
three, days. Bacon 
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It was of the king’s acts to cUiieter the queen 
dowager in the tmunery of Bermondsey. Bacon. 

Nature aflfords plenty of beauties, that no man 
need pomptain if the deformed are cloutered op. 

Rymer's Trageaies, 

Clo'isteral, [froro cloioler,] Soli- 
taiT ; retired ; religiously recluse. 

l/jmn this ground many cloisteral men, of great 
learning and devotion, prefer contemplation be- 
fore action. Walton's Angler. 

CLO'iSTEnED,oarfictp.adj.[framclouter.^ 

1. Solitary ; inhabiting cloisters. 

Ere the bat naih flown 
His cloister'd flight, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shahesp. Macbeth. 

2. Built with peristyles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Komans had commonly two 
cloistered open courts, one serving for the women’s 
side, and tnc other for the men. Wotton's Architect. 
Clo'istrks.s, n s. [from clohter.] A 
nun ; a lady who has vowed religious 
retirement. 

Like a clohtreu die will veiled walk. 

And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-ofleiiding brine. Shahesp. 

Clokk, «. s. See Cloak. 

Clomb, [pret. of To climb ] 

Ask to w hat end they chmb that tedious height. 

Spenser. 

So clomb this first ^and tliief into God's fold. 

MUton's Par. Lost* 

To Cloom, V. a* [corrupted from ckam, 
clsemian. Sax. which is still used in some 
provinces.] To close or shut with glu- 
tinous or viscous matter. 

Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom 
up the skirts, all but the door. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

To CLOSE, V. a* [closa, Armorick ; klui/s, 
Dutch ; chs, Fr. clausus, Lat] 

1 . To shut ; to lay together. 

Sleep instantly fell on me, call’d 
By nature as in aid, and clos'd mine eyes. 

Milton*s Par. los/. 
When the sad wife has clos'd her husband’s eyes; 
Lies the pale corps, not yet entirely dead ? Prior. 

1 soon shall vUit Hector, and the shades 
Of my great ancestors. Cephisu, thou 
Wilt Tend a hand to close Ihy mistress* cycs.Philips. 

2. To conclude ; to end ; to finish. 

One frugal supper did our studies close. Dryd. 
I close this with niy earnest desires that you will 
seriously consider your estate. 

Wake's Preparation for Death. 
Edward and Henry, now the Umst of fame ; 
And virtuoua Alfred, a more sacred name ; 

After a life of generous toils endur’d, 

CUts'd their long glories with a sigh, to find 
Tir unwilling gratitude of base mankind. 

Pofte's Horace. 

3. To inclose ; to confine ; to reposite. 

Every one 

According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him cksfa. Shahesp. 

4. To join ; to unite fractures ; to consoh- 
date fissures. 

The armourers accomplishing the knights, 

With busy liammers closing rivets up. Shahesp. 
There being no winter yet to c/osc up and unite 
x;re the. earth to its fo 


>emg 

and 


its parts, and reslcre the. earth to its former com- 
pactness. Burnet. 

As soon as any public rupture happens, it is 
iniracdialely closed up by moderation and rood 
offices. Addison on Italy. 

All the traces drawn there are immediately cUs^ 
up, as though you wrote them with your finger on 
the surface of a river. Watts on the Mind. 

To Close, v* ii« 

1. To coalesce; to join its own parts tc^ 
ther. 

They, and all that appertained to them, went, 
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down alive into the pit, aud tlic eaUli closed epon 
tl>em. Kumbers xvl. $8. 

In plants, you may try the force of imaginatiim 
upon the lighter motions, as upon theit closityt and 
Oj^ning. Bacon. 

2. To close vpon* To agree upon ; to join 
in. 

Th^calowsy of such a design in us would in- 
duce France and Holland to close upon some loea 
sures between them to our disadvantage. Temple. 

3. To close with. \ To come to an agree- 
To close in with, f ment with ; to com- 
ply with ; to unite with. 

fntire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtuyus 
gentlewoman, to close with us. 

Shahesp. Henry JV. 

It would become me lie! ter, than to close 
In terms of friendship wUh thine enemies. 

Shahesp. Julius Csrsar. 
There was no such defect in man’s iindvrstHini- 
ing, but that it would clo^e v ith the evidence. rSIrtiU/i. 

He look the time wlien Richard was depos’d, 
And iiigh and low with happy Harry clo^a. Dryd. 

Pride is so unsociable a vice, that tlirre Is no 
closing with it. ^ Collier of Friendship. 

This spirit, poured upon iron, lets go the wa- 
ter ; the acid spirit is more attracted l»y the fixed 
body ; and lets go the water, to close uith the fixed 
body, Neu ton's Optichs. 

Such a proof tis would have been closid with cer- 
tainly at tlic first, shall be set aside easily after- 
wards. Aiterbnry. 

These governours bent all their thoughts and 
applications to close in idth the people, now the 
stronger party. Swift. 

4. To close with. To grapple with in 
wrestling. 

Close, n. s. [from the verb.] 

J. Any thing shut ; without outlet. 

The admirable elTccts of this distillation in close, 
which is like the wombs and matrices of living 
creatures. Bacon. 

2. A small field inclosed. 

1 have a tree, which grows here in my close. 
That mine own use invites me to cut down, 

And shortly must I fell it. Shahesji. 

Certain hedgers, dividing a close, chanced upon 
a great chest. Carew's Survty (j' Cornwall. 

B The manner of shutting ; in this anct 
the following sense it is pronounced as 
cloze. 

The doors of plank were ; their close exquisite, 
Kept with a double key. Chapman. 

4. The time of shutting up. 

In the close of night, 

Philomel begins her heavenly lay, Drydin. 

5. A grapple in wrestling. 

Tlie king went of purpose into the North, laN - 
ing an open side unto Perkin, to make him cviuc 
to the closf, and so to trip up his heels, hasing 
made sure in Kent heforcliaml. Bacon. 

Both fiil'd with dust, but starting up, tlic tliird 
cUme they had made. 

Had not Achilles’s self stoorl up. Chapmom. 

0. Pause ; cessation ; rest. 

I’hc air, siicli pleasure loth to lo<»e 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heaveuly 
close. MilOm. 

At ev’r> cltw; she made, th’ attending throng 
Replied, 'and bore the burden of the song. 

Drydena Fables. 

7. A conclusion or end. 

Speedy death, 

llie close of all my miseries and the balm, Mdt. 

Thro* S,> ria, Persia, Greece, she goes ; 

And takes the Rotrans in tlic clotbi Prior. 

Close^ ai(;. [from the verb,] 

1. Shut fast, so as to leave no part c^n ; 
as, a close box, a close house. 

We suppose this bag to be tied ckae about, to- 
wards the window. Wilkhu* 

2. Having no vent ; without inlet ; secret ; 
private ; not to seen through. 
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itJcr eotild his atts tbo elm t vitard wear, 

To ’icape their eyes whom guilt had ta^ht to 
fear. - Jfryden, 

3;Canfined ; Bthgnant; without ventilation. 

, If the rooiii¥ be low-roofed, or full of windows 
a^d doors : the one maketh the air elm, and not 
; and the other maketh it exceeding unequal. 

I Baconl'i Mat, 

4* Compact; solid; dense; without in- 
terstices or vacuities, 

■''‘The inward substance of the earth is of itself 
ai^Atlntfofsi mass, cUm and Oompact. 

Jlumet't Theory, 
The gulden globe being put into a press, which 
was dnveii by' the extreme force of screws, the 
water made itself way t}«^’ tJie pores of that very 
dm metad. Loche. 

5, Viscous ; glutinous ; not vc^atile. 

This oil, which noiiriHlies the lamp, is supposed 
of so cl 0 $f and tcaiacsout a subStanco, that k may 
slowly evafjorate. WiUdns, 

5. Concise ; brief ; compressed ; without 
exuberance or digression. 

You ^Jay your thoughts so date together, that 
were tliey eUuer, Ihey would be crowded, and 
even a due connection would be wanting. 

Dryden s Juvenal. 
Where the original is dote, no version can reach 
it in ilte same compass. Drydcn. 

Head these instructive leaves, in which consinre 
Fresnoy’a close art, and Drydeu’s native iiVG.Pope. 

7. Joined without any intervening distance 
or space, whether of time or place. 

Was I a man bred great as Home herself, 

Equal to ail her tides f that could stand 
Cute up with Atlas, and sustain her name 
As strong as he doth heav’n ) Ben Jonstm. 

We must lay aside that lazy and ialJacious me- 
tliod of censuring by the Jump, and must bring 
tilings dm to the test of true or false. 

Burnet's Theory. 

riaht the spring crocuses dose to a wall. 

Mortimer. 

^ Where’er my name I find, 

Some dire misfortune follows dose behind. Pope. 

8. Approaching nearly ; joined one to an- 
other. 

Now we sit dose about this taper here, 

And Gail in quesdon our necessities. Shakesp. 

9. Narrow ; as, a close alley. 

10. Admitting small distance. 

Short crooked swords in doser fight they wear. 

Vryden. 

1 1 . Undiscovered ; without any token by 
which one may be found. 

dote observe him for the sake of mockery. 

Clote, in the name of jesting ! lie you there. Shak. 

12. Hidden ; secret ; not revealed. 

A dm intent at last to shew me grace. Spenser. 
Some spagyrists, that keep their best things 
dose, will do more to vindicate their art, or oppose 
their antagonists, dian to gratify die curious, or 
benefit mankind. Boyle, 

13. Having the quality of secresy ; tnis^. 

Constant you are. 

But ycl a woman ; and for secresy, 

No lady closer. Shakesp. 

14. Having an appearance of concealment; 
cloudy ; sl^ 

That f /osc aspect of his 

- Does shew the mood of a much troubled breast. 

Shakesp. 

ir>. Without wandering; without devia- 
tiem ; attentive. I 

I discovered no way to keep c*ur thoughts dm 
to their business, but, by frequent attention, get- 
fin^ the. habit of attention. Locke. 


36. Full to ibepoiiit; home. 

1 am engagittg in a large dispute, where the ar- 
gVBKnta are not like to reach clote on either side. 

17« Retired; solitaiy, ^^en. 
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He kept himself ciMe because of Saul.Cknmickf. 

18. Seduded firom communication ; as, a 
close prisoner. 

1 9 . Applied to the weather^ dark ; cloudy, 
not clear. 

Close. adv» It has the same meaning with 
closely, and is not always easily distin- 
guished from the adjective. 

1. Nearly ; densely ; secretly. 

He his sleep 

Disturb’d not, waldng ctooe th’ approach of morn. 

Milton. 

Behind her death 

Cloie following pace for pace, not mounted yet 
On his purple horse. Milton. 

2. It is used sometimes adverbially by it- 
self, but more frequently in composition. 
As, 

Close-banded, ltd;. In close order; 
thick ranged ; or secretly let^ued,whidi 
seems rather the meaning in this pas- 
sage. 

Nor in the house which chamber ambushes 
Clm-handed, durst attack me. Milton. 

Close-bodied. a((;\ Made to fit the 
body exactly. 

If any clergy shall appear in any close-bodied 
coal, they shall be suspended. Aylijje's Parergon. 

Close-handed, aaj. Covetous. 

Galba was very elm-handed : I have not read 
much of his liberalities. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Close-pent. adj. Shut close; without 
vent. 

Then in some dm-fent room it crept along, 
And, smould’ring as it went, in silence fed. Dryd, 

Clo'sely. adv. [from close,] 

1. Without inlet or outlet 

FutUng tlie mixture into a crucible dmly luted. 

Boyle. 

2. Without much space intervening; nearly. 

Follow Fluellyn dmly at the heels. Shake^. 

B. Attentively. 

If we look more dmly, wc shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind. 

Pope. 

4. Secretly ; slily. 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, scut .some dmly 
into the village, in the diurk of the night. 

Carew t Surxvy oj Cornwall. 

5, Without deviation. 

I hope 1 have translated dmly enough, and 
given them the same turn of verse which they had 
in the orighiai. Dr^en. 

Clo'seness, n. s. [from close.] 

1. The state of being shut ; or, the qua- 
lity of admitting to be shut without in- 
let or outlet. 

In drums, the cloteneu round about that orc- 
serveth the sound, maketh the noise come forth 
of the drum-bole more loud than if you should 
strike upon the like skin extended in the open air. 

Bacon's Nat. Hat, 

2. Narrowness ; straitness. 

. Want of air, or ventilation. 

1 took my leave, being half stifled by the close- 
ness of the room. Swifi. 

4. Compactness; solidly. 

How could particles, so widely dispersed, com- 
bine into that dmnett of texture ? Bentley. 

The haste of the spirit to nut forth and thcc/ose- 
ness of the bark, cause prickles in houghs 

Bacon's Natural History. 

5. Recluseness ; solitude ; retirement. j 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To cloteneu, and the bettering of my mind. Shak. 

6. Secrecy ; privacy. 

To his comederatei he was constant and iust, 
but not open. Such was his enquiry, and sucli bis 
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dosenem, is they stood in the light tow«rtff 
and he stood in the dark towards tbm. 

BaamsMernyVlL 

A journey of much adventure had been not 
communicated with any of his roigesty’s eounseL 
lors, being carried with great clotenm, liker a b»> 
siness of love than state. WotUm, 

We rise not against the piercing judgment of 
Augustus, nor toe extreme caution or eutenm of 
TitH^rius. Bacon's Ettaip, 

This prince was so very reserved, that lie would 
impart nis secrets to no body ; whereupon thie 
cloteneu did a JittJe perish his understanding. 

CdHer of Priendship, 

7. Covetousness ; sly avarice. 

Irus judged, that while be could keep his po- 
verty a secret, he should not feel it ; he improved 
this'thouglit into an affectation of dmntn and 
covetousness. Additon't Spectator. 

8. Connection ; dependance. 

The actions and proceedings of wise men run 
in greater cloteneu and coherence with one ano- 
ther, than thus to drive at a casual issue, brought 
under no forecast or design. South, 

Closer, n. s. [from close.] A finisher ; a 
concluder. 

Clo'sestool. n. s* [close and stool,] A 
chamber implement. 

A pestle for liis truncheon, led the ran ; 

And nis high helmet was a close-stool pan. Oarth, 

Clo'set, n. s, [from close,] 

1, A small room of privacy and retirement. 

The taper burneth in your dmt. Shakesp,. 

He would make a step into his closet, and after 
a short prayer he was gone ^ ^ ^ WotUns. 

2. A private repository of curiosities and 
valuable things. 

He should have made himself a key, wherewith 
to open the closet of Minerva, where those fair 
treasures are to be found in all abundance. 

Dryden't Dufresnoy. 

He furnishes her closet first, and fills 

The crowded shelves with nirities of shells. 

Drydais Fables, 

To Closet, v, a. [from the noiin.] 

1. To shut up, or conceal, in a closet. 

I’he heat 

Of thy great love once spread, as in an urn, 

Doth dmt up itself. Herbert, 

2. I'o take into a closet for a secret inter** 
view. 

About this time began the project of clmthg, 
where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom 
were privately catechised by his Majesty. Swift. 

Closh. 71. s. A distemper in tlie feet of 
cattle ; called also the founder. Diet, 

Clo'sure. n. 8. [from close.] 

1. The act of sliutting up. 

The chink was carefully closed up : upon which 
cloture thtTe appeared not any change. 

Boyle's Sitting of the Air. 

2, That by which any thing is dosed or 
shut. 

I admire your sending your last to roe quite 
open, without a seal, wafer, or any cloture wliat- 
ever. Pope to Simft. 

S. The parts inclosing; inclosure. 

O thou bloody prison ! 

Within the guilty closure of thy walls 
Richard the Second here was hack’d to death. 

Shakesp. 

4. Conclusion ; end. Not in use. 

Wc'll hand in hand ail headlong cast us down. 
And make a mutual closure of our Uouhc. Shakesyi, 

CLOT. n.s. [probably, at first, the same 
with clod, but now always applied to 
different uses ; or rather kloite, Dutch, a 
mass.] Concretion ; coagulation ; grume. 

The white of an egg, witfi spirit of wine, doth 
bake Uie egg into dott, as if it began to poch. 

Barm. 

The opening itself was stopt with a clot of gro^ 
mo us blood. Wiseman's Surgery, 
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IV Cm>T« n. [from th^ mmn ; or from 

Kottermk Dutdh.] 

1« To fyvm clots^ or clods ; to hang toge- 
ther* 

Huge tmwieid V bonei, lasting remains, 

Of that giganticK race ; whicli, as he breaks 
The cldttM glebe, the plowman hapl^ fiuds.PAt^pt. 

8. To concrete ; to coagulate ; together into 
concretions: as^ clotted milk, clotted 
blood. 

Here mangled limbs, here brains and 
Ue clotted. 

8. To become gross. 

CLOTH. It. «. plural clothe or clothes. 
[cla%, Saxon.] 

1 . Any thing woven for dress or covering, 
whether of animal* or vegetable substance. 

A costly of gold. Dratfton. 

The Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that king- 
dom. Swift. 

S. The piece of linen spread upon a table. 

Nor let, like Ntpvius, every error pass ; 

The musty wine, foul clot/#, or greasy glass. 

5* The canvas on which pictures are deli- 
neated. 

I answer yon right painted from whence 
you have studied your questions. Sliakep. 

Who fears a sentence, or an old man’s saw, 
Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe. Shakesp. 

This idea, which we may call the goddess of 
painting and of sculpture, descends upon the mar- 
ole and the cUah, and becomes the original of these 
arts. IhydetL \ 

4. Any texture put to a particular use. j 

Tlie king stood up under hiB cloth of state, took 

the sword irom the protector, and dubbed the Lord ' 
Mavor of Ijoudon knight. Sir John Hayward. 

1^1 make the very greeu cloth to look blue. 

Ben Junson. 

5. Dress ; rniment. 

I’ll ne’er distrust my God for cloth and bicnd, 
While lilies flounsli, and the raven's fed. Quailcb. 

6. Cloth ^ taken absolutely', commonly means 
a texture of wool. 

7. In the plural. Dress ; habit ; garment ; 
vesture ; vestments : including whatever 
covering is worn on the body. In this 
sense always clothes, pronounced clo's. 

He with him brought Pfjeuc, rich array’d 
In Claribeliut ’s clothes, _ Spenser. 

Take up these clothes here quickly ; carry them 
to the laundress in Datcliet mead. Shukesp. 

Strength grows more from tlie warmth of ex- 
ercises Uidii of cloaihs. Temple. 

8. The covering of a bed 

Gazing on her midnight foes. 

She turn’d each way her frighted head. 

Then sunk it deep beneath the clothes. Prior, 

To Clothe, v. a. pret. 1 clothed, or clad\ 
particip. clothed, or clad, [from cloth.\ 

), To invest with garments ; to cover with 
dress, from cold and injuries. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zrmbla having lived in 
Denmark, where lie was clothed, look the first op- 
portunity of making hU escape into nakednesss. 

Addistm's Freeholder, 

'Hie Britons, in Carsar’s time, painted their bo- 
dies, and clothed themselves with the skins of 
beasts. Swi^t. 

With superior boon may your rich soil 
Exuberant nature’s better hlchsiiigs pour 
O’er every Und, the naked nations clothe. 

And be th’ exhaustless granary of a world. 7%4>mion. 

2. To adorn with dress. 

We clothe and adorn our bodies ; indeed, too 
much time we bestow upon that. Our souls also 
are to be clothed with holy habits, and adonied 
with good works. Ray on Creation, 

Emoroider'd purple clothes the golden beds. 

Pope's Statius. 

S. To invest, as with dothes. 


gore, 


pro. 

Philips. 
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Iput on righteousness, and it clothed me. Jah, 

Hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ^ Jo^. 

I will alio clothe her priests with salvation. Pio/. 

If thou becst he j but O how fall’n ! how chang'd 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 

Cloth* d with transcendent brightness, dio'st out* 
shine 

Myriads though bright ! MUion. 

They leave the shady realms of night, 

And, cloth d in bodies, breatbeyour upper light. 

l^den. 

Let both use the clearest language In which piey 
can clothe their thoughts. WalU on the Mind. 

4. To furnish or provide with cloth^. 

Drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags. Prov. 

To Clothe, v. n. To wear clothes. 

Care no more to clothe and eat. Skak.Cymbeline. 
Clo'thier. n. 8, [from cloth.] A maker 
of cloth. 

The cloth ers nil, not able to maintain 
The many to iheiii ’longing, have put olT 
The sjjinsters, carders, fullers, weavers, , ; 

Shakesp. Henry Vllt. 

His commissioners should came clothiers to take 
wool, paying only two parts of the price. 

Hayward. 

Tlicy shall only spoil the clothier's wow, and 
beggar the present spinners at best. 

Grauni*s BuU (f Mortality. 

Clo'thing. n.8. [from To clothe.] Dress; 
vesture ; garments. 

Thy bosom might receive my yielded sprigbt. 
And thine with it, in hcav’ns pure clothhig drest. 
Through clearest skies might take united fiiglit. 

Fairjax. 

Your bread and clothing, and every necesMary 
of life, entirely depend upon it. Swyt 

Cloth she' ARER. n.8. [from cloth and 
shear.] One who trims the cloth, and 
levels the nap. 

^ My fiitlier is a poor man, and by his occupa- 
tion a cloth-shearer. Hakewiuon Prmidence. 

Clo'tpoll. n. 8, [from clot mdpolL] 

1 . Thickscull ; blockhead. 

What says the fellow, there ^ call the clotpoll 
back. ^ Shakesp. 

2, Head, in scorn. 

1 have sent Cloten’s clotpoll down the stream. 

In embassy to his mother. Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

To Clo'ttkr. V, n. [klotteren, Dutch.] 
To concrete ; to coagulate ; to gather 
into lumps. 

He dragg'd the trembling sire, 

Slidd’ring thro’ cioiterd blood and holy mire. 

Drydens ^.neid. 

Clo'tty. adj. [from clot,] Full of clods; 
concreted ; full of concretions. 

The matter expectorated is thin, and mixl with 
thick, ck)(tv,blui!>h streaks. Haraey on Consumptions. 

\ Where land is clotty, and a shower of rain soaks 
through, you may make use of a roll to break it. 

Morluner. 

CLOUD, n. s. [The derivation is not 
known. Minshew derives it from claudo 
to shut ; Somner from clod ; Camubon 
from darkness; Skinner from 

kladdcf Dutch, a spot] 

I . Tile dark collection of vapours in the 
air. 

Now are the cbttds, that lower’d upon our hou'»c, 
In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Shaken. Richard HI. 

As a mist is a multitude of small but solid glo- 
bules, which therefore descend ; so a vapour and 
therefore a watery cloud, is nothing else but a con- 
geries of very small and concave globules, which , 
tliereforc ascend, to that height in which they are 
of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
suspended, till, by some motion in the air, being 
broKcn, tliey descend in solid drops ; either small, 
as in a mist ; or bigger, when many of them run 
together, as in rain. Grew'eComologia. 


_ of 

all ||he^ mete^Siri ^ fumislhing watpi^iiiJ^yp^tgto 
tlic qarlh. They consist of ve^ small 
wat^r, and m elevatt^l a good mstaneeaWo 
furfa(H5 6i the earth ; for a ciCud is nothing but a 
inist flyhm high in the ahr, as a mist is nothing 
but a elom here below. Lnetle. 

Hdw vapours, turn’d to clouds, obscure the sky *, 
And eUmdi, dissolv’d, the thirsty ground supply. 

‘ i " Roscommon.* 


The dawn is overcast* thomornins iow’rs* 

And heavily in clouds brings on the qay. Addsten. 


2. The veinq^ marks, or stains, in stones 
or other Indies. 


3. Any state of obscurity or darkness. 

Tbo* poets may of inspiration boast. 

Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is lesti. Wtdler. 

How can I see the brave End young 
Fall in the cloud of war, and falf unsung ? Addnen, 


4, Any thing that spreads wide ; as a 
crowd, a multitude. 

, i l^e objfclion c6mcs to no mote than this, li at, 
amongst a cloud of witnesses, tlierc ^as one of no 
very good reputation. Atterbury. 

To Cloud, v a, [from the noun.] 

1. To darken with clouds ; to cover with 
clouds ; to obscure. 


2* To make of sullen and gloomy appear- 


ance. 

Be not dishearten’d then, nor elmd tlvose looks. 
That to be more clitTrful and serene. MUton, 

What sullen fury eloutls his scornful browtPtigf^ 

3. 7b obscure ; to make less evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud ahd 
darken the clearest truths, no man could miss his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay if Piety. 

4. To variegate with dark veins. 

The handle smooth and plain. 

Made of the clouded olive’s easy grain. Pope. 

Cloud, v.n. To grow cloudy; to 
grow dark with clouds. 

Clo udberry, n.s. [from cloud and her- 
ry; cImmmmoTvs.] The name of a 
plant, called also knotberry. Miller. 

Clo'udcapt. adj. [from cloud and cap ] 
Topped with clouds ; touching the 
clouds. 

The cloudcapt towers, the gorwous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great ^obe itself, 

Yca, all which it inherits, shall dissolve. Shakesp. 


CLOUDCOMPE'LLiNO.arf/. [A word form- 
ed in imitation of 9tfs>aiyi^srm, ill under- 
stood.] An epithet of Jupiter, by whom 
clouds were supposed to be collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a rolu* 

Of cannons, echo’d from th’ affrighted shore ; 
With loud resemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the seed of cloudcompeUmg Jovt. Waller, 
Supplicating move 

Thy just complaint to clowlcompelling Jove. Dryi* 

Cloudily, adv. rfrom cloudy.] 

1. With clouds; darkly. 

2. Obscurely ; not perspicuously. 

Some had rather have good discipline dcfivered 
plainly, by way of precepts, than cUmdUy en^ 
wrapped in allegories. ^ Sjfimter, 

lie was commanded to write so cloudily by Cor- 
nutus. Xhrydin. 

Cl'oudiness. fi.s. [from cloudy.] 

1. The state of being covered with clouds; 
darkness. 

You have such a February face, « 

So full of frost, of storm, and chmdinest. Shakesp. 

The situation of this island exposes it to a con- 

I tinual cloudinm, which in the summer renders tha 
ur colder, and in the winter warm. 

Harvey mConsumpliims. 

2. Want of brightness. 
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1 8KW a doady Hungtirian diamond made clearer 
by lying in a co d liquor ; whereini he aflirined, 
that upon keeping it longer, the stone would lose 
more of itf ehudi^, Bnyle, 

Cloudless, a^. [(tom cloud*] Without 
clouds; clear ; unclouded ; bnght; lumi- 
nous; lightsome; pure; undarkened. 

ThU Partridge soon shuIl view m cloudless skies. 
When next be Took'* tiiro' Galilwo’s eyes. Pope. 

How many such there iinist be in the va^st ex- 
tent of space. H naked c>e in ar/oud/eMnightniay 
give us some faint giimpse. Cheyne. 

Cloudy, ndj. [trom r/oudJ] 

1. Covered With clouds ; obscured with 
clouds ; consisting of clouds. 

As Moses entered into the tabernacle, iho ehudy 
pillar dcscemiod. and stood at the door. Exodus, 
« . Dark ; obscure ; not intelligible. 

]f you content yourself frequently with words 
instead of ideas, or ^^ith cloudy and 'confused no- 
tions of thingSi how iin]>cnctrab)e will that dark- 
ness be ! Watts on the Mind. 

3. Gloomy of look ; not open, nor clieerful. 

So my storai'-beaten heart likewise is cheer'd 
Witli tllat sun-shine, when cloudy looks are clear'd. 

Spenser. 

Witness ray son, now in the shade of death, 
Whose bright outshining beams thy cloudii wrath 
Hatli in eternal darkness folded up. Shakesp. 

4. Marked with spots or veins. 

5. Not bright, wanting lustre. 

I saw a cloudy diamond. Boyle. 

Clove. «. [the preterite of cleave.] See 
To Cleave. 

Oy on’s angrv blade so fierce did play 
On th' other slicimet, which as Titan shone, 

That quite it clove his plumed crest in twuy. 

Fairy Queen. 

CLOVE, fi. s. [cloUi Fr. a nail, from tiie 
similitude of a clove to a nail.J 
1 . A valuable spice brought from Ternate 
in the East Indies. It is the fruit orj 
seed of a very large tree. | 

seems to brtheru<limcirtor beginning of 
a fruit growing upon clove-tree'^. 1 

Brairns Vulgar Envurs. 

% Some of the parts into which garlick se- 
parates, when the outer skin is torn off. 
[In this sense it is derived from clove, 
the preterite of cleave.] 

*Tis mortal sin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove vf garlick is a sacred power. Tate^sJuv. 

Clove-gillyflower, n. s, [from its 
smelling like c/ores.] 

This genus may be divided into three classes ; 
1. TTie cl ovc-gillyflower, or carnation. Si. The 
pink. 3. Tlie sweet WillUm. The carnation, or 
clove^ill vflower, are distinguislied into fourclas.s- 
es. Tlie first, called flakes, hasdng two colours 
only, and their stripes large, going quite through 
the leaves. The second, called oixars, have flowers 
striped or variegated witli three or four different 
colours The third are piqiiettes : these floweis 
have always a white ground, and arc spotted with 
scarlet, rt’d, purple, or other colours. 'I’he fourth 
arc caihd paiiiteu ladies : these have (heir petaks 
of a red or purple colour on the upper side, and 
are white underneath. Of each ot these classes 
then- are nmuerous varieties. The true clove-cil- 
ly flower has been long in use for making a cordial 
'•yrup. There are two or throe varieties commonly 
broijeht to the markets, which differ greatly in 
goodness , some having very little scent, wrlicn 
compared with the true sort Miller. 

Cf.O'vEN. part, pret. [from cleave.] See 

n CLEAVE. 

There is AulidUw, list you what work be makes 
A moiw vinm e k mn maty Shakesp. 

KowhetfMbigli ^ 

Tlw ekwenonks and lofty pines do lie. WalUr. 

A chap-fallen beawpi^ hanging ^ 

The cloven helm, and irch of victory. Dryden. 
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Clove *f-POOTED. \ a^\ [cloven and/oot, 
Cloven-hoofed, f or hoof.] Having 
the foot divided uito two parts ; not a 
round hoof; bisulcous. 

There arc the bisulcous or cloven-hocfed ; as ca- 
mels and beavers. Brown*s Vulgar Err. 

Tlie cloven-footed flend is banish’d from us. 

Dryden. 

Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and 
cloven footed, frequeat the waters. Ray on the Great. 

CLO'VEK. properly: 

Clovbr-ohass. j e/arer;cl«pep,Sax.] 

1. A species of trefoil. 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 
Tlie freckled cowslip, bnmet, and green emer. 

Shakesp. 

Nature shall provide 

Green grass and fatt'uiug clover for their fare. 

Dryden. 

Clover improves laud, by the great quantity tif 
cattle it maintnins. Mot*timer*s Husbandry. 

My Blouzclinda is thS blithest lass, 

Thun primrose sweeter, or the clover grass. Gay, 

2. To live in Clover, is to live luxuriously ; 
clover being extremely delicious and 
fattening to cattle. 

Well, Laureat, was the night in clover spent. 

Ogle. 

Clovered a^\ [from clover.] Covered 
with clover. 

Flocks thick nibbling thro* tlic clover d vale. 

Thomson. 

Clough, ii.jp. [dough, Saxon.] The cleft 
of a hill ; a did*. In composition, a hilly 
place. 

Clouoh. n. 8. [In commerce. An allow- 
ance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight for the turn of the scale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when 
sold by retail. 

CLOUT, n. 8. [dut, Saxon.] 
t « A doth for any mean use. 

His garment nought but many ragged clouts, 
With thorns together piun'd, and patch’d was. 

Spenser. 

A chut upon that head, 

Where late the diadem stood. Shakesp. 

In pow’r of spittle and a clout. 

Whene’er he please, to blot it out. Swft. 

2. A patch on a shoe or coat. 

3. Anciently, the mark of white doth, at 
which archers shot. 

He drew a good bow ; he shot a fine shoot ; he 
would have ciapt in the clout at twelve scurc.Shak 

4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from 
wearing. 

To Clout, e. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To patch ; to mend coarsely. 

I thought he ^lept, and put 
Myclotited brogues from off ray feet, whose rudeness 
Answer’d my steps too loud. Shakesp. 

llic dull swain 

I I’rcads on it daily with his clouted shoon. Milton. 

2. To cover with a doth. 

Milk some unhappy ewe, 

Wliosc clouted leg her hurt doth shew. Spenser. 

3. To join awkwardly or coarsely together. 

Many senteuces of one meaning chuted up to- 
gcUier. Ascham. 

Clouted, participial adj. Congealed; 
coagulated ; corruptly used for clotted. 

I've seen her skim the cUnitcd cream. 

And press from spongy curds the milky stream. 

Gay. 

Clo'utebly. adj. [probably by corrup- 
tion from louterfy.] Clumsy ; awkward: 
as, a clouterly feUow. 
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The single wheel plough is a very ekmterhmsrU 
• Martmm^iJHndSndry. 
CLOWN, ft. 8. [imagined by SSUnmer^d 
Juniui to be contracted from toloneu. 
It eeeme rather a Saxon word, corrupted 
from lown ; loen, Dut, a word nearly of 
the game import.] 

L A rustick ; a country fellow; a diurL 

He came with ail his clowns, horsed upon cart- 
jades. Sidney. 

The chwntp a boist’rous, rude, ungovern’d crew. 
With furious baste to the loud summons flew. 

Dryden. 

2. A coarse, ill bred man. 

Ill youth a coxcomb, and in age a cleum, Speet. 

A country squire, represented with no other vice 
but that of being acfoicn, and having the provin- 
cial accent. Swyt, 

Clownery. fi.jr. [from cfoiefi.] lU-breed- 
ing ; churlishness ; rudeness ; brutality. 

The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill-na- 
ture. VEstrange. 

Clo'wnish, a^, [from clown.] 

1 Consisting of rusticks or downs. 

Young Silvia beats her breast, and cries aloud. 
For succour from the cloiomsh neighbourhood. 

Dryden. 

2. Coarse ; rough ; rugged. 

But with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He brusheth oft. Spenser*s Fairy Qum. 

3. Uncivil; ill-bred ; ill-mannered. 

Wbat if we essay’d to steal 
The clownish fool out of your father’s court ? 

Shakesp. 

4. Clumsy ; ungainly. 

With H grave look, in this odd equipage, 

Tlie clownish mimick traverses the stage. Prior. 

Clo'wnishly. adv. [from clownish^ 
Coarsely ; rudely ; brutally. 

Clo'wnishness. n.8. [from cfotwiM*.] 

1. Rusticity ; coarseness; unpolished rude- 
ness. 

Even his Dorick dialect has an incomparable 
saeelnesb in its cloumkhness, Dryden. 

If the boy should not make legs very gracefully, 
a dancing master will cure that defect, and wipe 
ofl' that plainness which the a-la-mode people call 
ctomiUhness. Locke. 

2. Incivility ; brutality. 

Clown’s Mustard, n. #. An herb. Diet. 

To CLOY, V. a. [enelouer, Fr. to nail up; 
to stop up ] 

1. To satiate ; to sate ; to fill beyond de- 
sire; to surfeit ; to 1511 to loathing. 

The length of those speeches had not cloyed 
Pyrocles, though he were very impatient of long 
deliherations. Sidney. 

ri'e very creed of Athanasius, and that sacred 

I hymn of glory, arc reckoned as suneifluiiies, which 
we must m any case pare awa_y , Jest we clou God 
with too mucli service. Hooker. 

Who can cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By hare imagination of a feast ^ Shakesp. 

‘Cuiilinimilv varying the same sense, and taking 
up what he had niore than enough inculcated be- 
fore, he sometimes cloys his readers instead of sa- 
tisfying them. Dryden. 

Whose little store her well taught mind does 
please, 

Nor iiinrh’d with want, nor chud with wanton 
case. ‘ Rj^seommon. 

Intemperance in eating and drinking, instead of 
dclightiiie and satisfying nature, doth but load 
and cloy ft. . TiUotson. 

Settle, chyd with custard and with praise. 

Is gather’d to the dull of ancient days. PopCa 

2, It seems to have, in the following pas- 
sage, another sense ; perhaps to strike 
the beak together. 
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HU royal bird 

,l^Q«a Uw immortal wio^ ^od chy$ hU be^, 

A» wbea hi» god U pleas?. Shake^, 

a To nail up guns, by striking a q^ike 
into die touch-hole. 

Clo'yless. aty. [from clojf*] Hiat ofj 
which too much cannol be had; that 
which cannot cause satiety. 

Epicurean cooks 

Sharpen with ebyteu sauce his appetite. 

Clo'yment. n. 9, [from cloy*] Satiety ; 
repletion beyond appetite. 

Alas ! their love may be call’d appetite : 

No motion of the liver, but the oaiate, 

That suders surfeit, cloyment, and revolt. Shaketp. 

CLUB. # 1 . 8, [from clwppa, Welsh ; klup^ 
pelf Dutch.] 

1. A heavy stick ; a staff intended for of- 
fence. 

He strove his combred club to quit 
Out of the earth. Spenser i Fairy Qneen. 

As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher slew him 
with U>e stroke of a clnJb. Haymrd. 

Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Hri/d. 

2 . The name of otie of the suits of cards. 

The clubs black tyrant first her victim died, 

Spile of liis haughty mein and barb’rous pride. 

Fopc. 

3. [From cleopan to divide. Skinner.] 
The shot or dividend of a reckoning, paid 
by the company in just proportions. 

A fuddling couple sold nle . their humour was 
to drink drunk, upon their own liquor : they laid 
down their c/uh, and this they called forcing a 
trade. UEstrange. 

4. An a.sseml>ly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions, 

Wliat right has any man to meet in factious chifts 
to vilifv the government? IJryd. Medul.^Ded. 
6. Concurrence ; contribution ; joint 
charge. 

He’s lunind to vouch them for his own, 

'I’ho' got b’iiuplicite gencr.it ion, 

And general club of all the nation. Hxidibras. 

To Club, v, «. [from the noun ] 

J . To contribute to a common expence in 
settled proportions. 

2. To join to one effect ; to contribute 
separate powers to one end. 

Till grosser atom-*, tumbling in the stream 
Of fancy, madly met, and cmhh’d into a dream. 

Dryden. 

Every part of the liody seems to club and con- 
tribute to the seed ; else Mhy should parents, born 
blind or deaf, sumetinics generate children with 
tlic same impel fections^ Ray. 


^ Let sugar, wine, and cream together cluh, ^ 

To make that genile viand, syllabub. King 

The owl, the raven, and thV* bat, 

Ctuhb'd fur a featliei to his hat. Swift, 

To Club, v, a. To pay to a common rec- 
koning. 

Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 
Will club their testers now to take your life. Fupe. 

Fibres being distinct, and iinprccnatcd by dis- 
tinct spirits, how should they clnh their particular 
informations into acoiiimon icica ? Coll, on Thought. 

Clubhea'dkd. aey. [club and head.] 
Having a thick head. 

Small cinbheaded anterina). Derham, 

Clubla'w. n. «. [club and law."] Regu- 
lation by force ; the law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy establishment seem 
to have recourse to the laudable method of clublaw, 
when they find all other means for enforcing the 
absurdity of their ojiinions to be ineffectual. 

Addisons Freeholder. 

Clu'broom. n. f. [club and room.] The 
room in wliich a club or company a»- 
Bembles. 
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These ladies resolved to give the pictures of 
their deceased husbands to the clubroom, 

AddUm*s Spectator. 

To Cluck, u. n. [cloedan, Welsh ; c/o- 
ehatf Armorick ; cloccan. Sax. ; kiockaif 
Dttt.] To call chickens, as a hen. 

She. poor hen, fond of no second brood. 

Has cluck'd thee to the wars. iSkok. Comlanus 

Pudtlings, though hatched by a lien, if she 
brings them to a river, in they go, though (lie 
hen clucks and calls to keep them out. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Clump, n. s. [formed from lump.] 

4. A shapeless piece of wood, or other 
matter, nearly equal in its dimensions. 

2. A cluster of trees; a tuft of trees or 
shrubs : anciently a plump. 

Clumps, n. s. A numbscull. Skinner. 

Clu'msily. adv. [from clumsy.] Awk- 
wardly without readiness ; without nim- 
bleness ; without grace. 

He walks very clumsily andjridiculously. 

” ’ ; Creation. 


Ray on the 

This lofty humour is clumsily and inartificially 
managed, when affected. Collier on Frulc. 

Clu'msiness. ti.8. [from clumsy.] Awk- 
wardness ; ungainliness ; want of readi- 
ness, nimbleness, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to 
clumsiness an<l ignorance, which either’ wants pro- 
IMT tools, or skill to use them. Collur on Fume. 

CLUMSY, ad/. [This word omitted in 
the other etymologists, is rightly de- 
rived by Bailey from lompsch, Dutch, 
stupid. In English, lump, clump^ lump- 
ish, dumpish, clumpishly, clumsily, 
clumsy.] Awkward, heavy, artless, un- 
handy, without dexterity, readiness or 
grace. It is used either of persons, or 
actions, or things. 

The matter ductile and sequacious, apt to be 
moulded into sucli shapes and iiutehincs, even by 
clumsy fingers. Ray. 

Put tliou in clumsy \er&c, imlick’d, unpointed. 
Hast shaiucfully defy’d, Dryden. 

1 hat clumpy outride of a porter. 

How could it thus conceal a courtier ? Su ft. 

Clung. The preterite and participle of 
cling. 

Clung, adj. [clunju. Sax.] Wasted with 
leanness ; shrunk up with cold. 

To Clung, v. n. [clunjan. Sax.] To 
dry as wood does, when it is laid up 
after it is cut. See To Cling. 
CLUSTER, n. s. [clyptep. Sax. klistcr, 
Dutch.] 

. A bunch ; a number of things of the 
same kind growing or joined together. 

Graj>e» will continue fresh and moist all winter, 
if you hang them cluster by cluster in the roof of 
a Harm room. Bacon. 

A swelling knot is rais’d ; 

Whence, in short space, itself the chislcr shows, 
And from earth’s moisture, inixt with sun-bcuins, 
grows. Denham. 

The saline corpuscles of one liquor do variously 
act upon the tinging corpuscles of another, so us 
to make many of tlieiii associate into a r/an/cr, 
whereby two trauspareut liquors may compose u 
coloured one. b,ewlmu 

An elm was near, to whose embraces led, 

The curling vine her swelling clwsfc/v spread. Pope. 

2. A number of animals gatliered together. 
As bees 

Pour forth their populous youth about tlie hive 
In clusters. Miltons Farad. Lost. 

Tiiere witli their clasping feet together clung, 

Aud a long cluster from tlie laurel hung. Dryden, 
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3. A body of people collected'/ ii* 
cemtempt. 

We lov'd him ; but iik« beasts, 

And coward nobles gave way to your c/uftfra, 

Who did boot him out o' Ur’eity. 

My friend took his station among a of 
mob, who were making tbemselvas roeitywitii 
their betters. Addmm. 

7b Clu'ster. v.n, [from the noun.] *'To 
grow in bunches ; to gather iqto bunches; 
to congregate. ' 

Forth flourish’d thick the ehtst&ing Vine. » Milt, 

^ Great father Bacchus, to my song rgpair ; , 

For clastering graj es arc thy peculiar caie. Uryd, 
Or fiom the forest falls the choker' d ^ilow. 
Myriads of gems. Thnmovls Winter. 

To Clu'ster. V. a. To collect any thing 
into bodies. ’ 'I 

Cluster grape, n. s. [from c/u^fi*and 
grape.] ! 

The snmll black grape is by some called the 
currant, or clustergrape ; which I reckon the for- 
wardest of the black sort. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Clu'stery. adj. [from cluster.] Grow- 
ing in clusters. 

To CLUTCH, v.a, [of uncertain etymo- 

lofry-] 

1 . To hold in the hand j to gripe ; to grasp. 

Is this a dagger I sec before me, 

I’lie handle towTd niy hand ? Come, let me clutch 
thee. u bhakem. 

Like moles within us, heave and cast about ; 

And, till they foot and clutch their prey, 

I'liey never cool. Herbert. 

2. To comprize ; to grasp. 

A man may set the pi^c^ together i^ his bead, 
and clutch the whole globe af one ihteliccttml 
grasp. Collier oh Thbugkt, 

3. To contract ; to double the hand, so as 
to seize and hold fast. 

Not that I have the power tn clutch my baud, 
When his fair angels would salute my palm, 

* Shukeim. King John. 

Clutch, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . gripe ; grasp ; seizure. 

2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the 
talons* 

It was the bard fortune of a cock to fall into the 
clutches of a cut. 1* Estrange. 

3. Hands, in a sense of rapacity and cruelty. 

Your greedy slav’ring to devour, 

Before 't was my oin clutches pov/'r. Hudtbras. 

Set lip the covenant on crutclies, 

'Gainst those who have us in tlieii clutches. Hudib. 

1 must have great leisure, and little care Of my- 
selt, if I ever more come near the clutches of such 
a giant, SliUingJiect. 

CLUTTER, n. j. [See Clatter.} A 
noise ; a bustle ; a busy tumult ; a 
hurry ; a clamour. A low word. 

He saw what a clutter iXwra was with huge, 
over-grown j>ots, pans, and spits. L' Estrange. 

I'hc fuv’ritc child, tlidt just begins to prattle. 

Is very humoursonie, and makes great clutter, 

Till he has windows on hisbiead and butter. King. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter? 

Why ever in these raging fits. 

To Clu'tter. ft. w. [from the noun.] To 
make a noise, or bustle. 

Cly'ster. fi. s. [x^tirng.] An iiyactipn 
into the anus* ^ ' ' 

If nature relieves by a diarrhs^ Without sinking 
the strength of the patient. It li not to be stopt, 
but promoted gently by eintdlient clysters. Arbuth. 

ToCOACE'RVATJS, r.a. [coiiccn?o,Lat.] 
To heap up together. 

The collocation ef the spirits in bodies, whe- 
ther tlic spirits be waeerwte or diffused. 

JBocoh’i Not. Hist. 
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Coacerta'tiox. m. *. [from coa^ate.] 
The act of hooping, or state of being 
heaped, together. 

The fixing of it is the equal spreading of the 
tangible parts, and the close coac<Tvatum of them. 

Bacm*t Nat Hist 
COACH* n* $. [cache, Fr. kotczy, among 
the Hungarians, by whom this vehicle 
is said to have l)een invented. Min- 
shew,'] A carriage of pleasure or state, 
distinguished from a chariot by having 
scats fronting each other. 

Basiliuh attciuied fi»rhcr in a coach, to carry her 
abroad to see some sports. Sidney, 

A better would you fix ? 

Tliei) give a coach and six. Pope, 

Sii|»|H)se tli.il IdSl week luy coach was within 
nM i (.1) of overturning in a smooth even way, and 
tlr.iwn by very gentle horses. Sw^t. 

To (’oAc ii. r. a, [from the noun.] To 
carry in a coach. 

1 he needy poet sticks to all he meets, 

Coach'd, called, trod upon , now louse, now fast. 
And cairy ’d oil* in some dug's tail at last. Pope, 

CoAcn-iiox. n, s, [coach eniA box,] Tne 
seat on which the driver of the coach 
sits. 

Her father had two coachmen, wlien one was 
in the coachitox, if (he coarh swung but the least 
to one side, she used to shriek. 

Arhuthnol's History of John Bull. 
Co ACH-HIRB. n. s. Money paid for the 
use of a hired coach. 

You exclaim as loud as those that praise, 

For scraps and coach-hire, a young noble’s plays. 

Drydien. 

My ex peaces in coach-hire make no small ar- 
ticle. Spectator. 

Coach-house, w. s, [coach and house,] 
The house in which the coach is kept 
from the weather. 
liCt him lie in the stable or the coach-house. 

Swift 

Coach-maker. n,s, [coach and maker,] 
The artificer whose trade is to make 
coaches. 

Her chariot is an empty liazcl-nut, 

Made bv the joyner Sipiirrel, or old Grub, 

'J'lirie out of mind the fairies coach-makers. Shah 
J aUe care of > our wheels : gel a new' set bought, 
and probably the coach-rrutktr will consider you. 

Swift 

Coach-man. w. s, [coach and man.] 
The driver of a coach. 

Thy nags, the leanest tilings alive, 

So ver\ hard thoii lov’st to drive , 

I luTirJ thy aiiMous rt)<ir^ma7i say. 

It Costs tiu V mure in whijis than liay. Prior. 

Mie ct.iuiMunikd her trembling coachman \<) 
drivi hi 1 eluiiot near the body of her king South 

7b COA'CT. r. n. [from caw and nr/.] 
To act ether : to act in concert. Not 

llM* 1, 

r*ut if 1 t# 11 liow these two did coactf 
Shall I not l>e in publishing a truth ? Shakc.^. 

Co\'(’TiON. n.s, [coactus, Lsii,] Com- 
pulsion ; force, either restraining or iin- 
jielling. 

It had the passions in perfect subjection ; and 
(fhoiigh Us command over them was piTsuasive 
and fioHtical, yclilhad the force of coaction,m<\ 
despotical. 6out/i 

CoA'criVE. [from caaef.] 

I. Having the fom of restraining or im- 
pelJing ; compulsory ; restrictive. 

The Levitical priests, in the old law, never 
arrogated unto tlietnselves «ny temporal or cooc- 
tire |>ower. Raleigh. 

% Acting in concurrence. Obsolete. 
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Imagination, 

With wbaf s unreal thou eoactiu art. Shakesp. 

Coadju'mbnt. n.8, [from con arid atffu- 
mtnium, Lat.] Mutual assistance. Die/. 
Coadju'tant. «. 9 , [from con and nd- 
juto^ Lat] Helping; operating. 

Thracius coatffutant, and the roar 
Of fierce Euroclydon. PkiUpt. 

Coadju'tor. fi. «. [from con and siffu* 
tor, Lat.] 

1. A fellow-helper, an assistant, an as- 

sociate, one engaged in the assistance of 
another. ’ 

1 should not succeed in a project, whereof I have 
had no hint from my predecessors the poets, or 
their seconds or coadjutors the criticks. Ihyden. 

A\v«,n the friendly coadfutor (lies. Uartlis Disp. 

A govMimanof a dirtt'rent make, 

\\ hum Pulitts, once Vaiiesa’s tutor. 

Had fix’d on for her coadfutor. Swift. 

2. [In the canon law.] One who is im- 
powered or a])pointcd to perform tlie 
duties of another. 

A bishop that is unprofitable to his diocese ought 
(o he deposed and no coadjutor assigned him. Ayl. 

CoADJu'vANCY. II. 8, [from ccn and aa- 
juvo, F.at.] Help; concurrent help ; con- 
tribution of help ; co-operation. 

Crystal is a mineral bod^', in the differenre of 
stones, made of a lentous percolation of earth, 
drawn from the most puigand limpid juice there- 
of, owing to the coldness of the earth some con- 
currence and roadhtvancy, but not immediate de* 
termination and emciciicy. Browns Vulg. Err. 

Coaduni'tjon. II. 8. [from con, ad, 
nnitio, Lat.] The conjunction of dif- 
ferent substances into one mass. 

Boflies seem to have an intrinsick principle of, or 
corruption from, the coadunition of fiartieJes en- 
dued with contrary qualities. Hale's Urig. of Monk. 

To COAGMENT. v. a, [from con and 
agmen, Lat,] To congregate or heap 
together. T have only found the parti- 
ciple in use. 

Had the word been coagmented from that sup- 
posed fortuitous jumble, this hypoUiesis had been 
tolerable. Crlunviile. 

Coagmenta'tion. n, s, [from coag- 
metii.] (Collection, or coacervation, into 
one mass ; union ; conjunction. 

The third part rests in the well joining, cernent- 
int, and cougmentation of words, wlien it is 
Miiuofh, gentle, and sweet. Ben Jonstm. 

Coa'gulable. adj, [from coagulate.] 
T'hat which is capable of concretion. 

.Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often 
drenched with rain-water, the liquor will then 
ex ti act a fine and transparent substance, coaguUtblc 
into vitriol Boyle. 

To COAT^ULA'rE. v. a. [from coagulo, 
I^t.] To force into concretions ; as, by 
affusion of some other substance to turn 
milk. 

Roasted in wralli and fire, 

And thus o’ersized with coagulate gore Shakesp. 

Vivi'Hcation ever consistethin spirits uttenuate, 
w hicii the cold doth congeal and CiMgulaic. 

Bacons Natural History. 

Bitumen is found in lumps or coagulated luasses 
in some springs. Woodward's Nat. Hist. 

The milk ui the stomach of calves, which is 
cmgulaied by the runnet, is again dissolved and 
rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. 

Arbuihnot. 

To Coa'gulate. V. n. To run into con- 
cretions, or congelations. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third 

f iart sjiirit of wine, and two parts milk, coagulaicih 
ittle, but luingleth ; and the spirit swims not 
above. bacon. 
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A^ut the'fihlrii pwrt of the oil oKve, which was 

driven over in&uthe receiver, did there 
late into a whitish oodyi almost like batter. JMfe 

Coaqula'tion. «. #. [frewn coagulate.^ 
J • Conej^on ; congelation ; the act of oo* 
hgulating ; the state of being coi^latedL 

2. The body fiirmed by coagulation. 

As the suDitSnee of coagulations is not merely 
saline, nothing dissolves them but whatpenetratea 
and relaxes at the same time. ArbuthnOt 

Coa'oulative. adi, [from congulatei] 
TThat which has the power of causing 
concretion, or coagulation. 

To manifest the coagulative power, we havw 
sometimes in a minute arrested the fluidity of new 
milk, and turned it into a curdled substance, 
only by dexterously mingling with it a few drop# 
ol good Oil of vitriol. Boyle, 

(Joagdi.a'tor. n. s, [from coagulate,] 
That whi<‘h causes coagulation. 

Cmgulahyrs of the humours, are those things 
whicl) I'Npel the mo.st fltiid parts, as in the case of 
incr^ssalini;, or tliickeniiig : and by those thiUgiS 
which suck up some of the fluid parts, as ab- 
sorbents. Arbuthnnt, 

COAL. n. s, [col, Sax. kol, Germ, kole, 
Dut. kul, Danish.] 

1. The common fossile feweL 

Coa/ is a black, sulphurous, inflammatory mat- 
ter, diur out of the ear til, sewing for fewcl, com- 
mon in Europe, though the English coal is of roost 
repute. One species of pit coal is called cnnnel, 
or canok coal, which is found in the northern coun- 
ties ; hard, glossy, and licht, apt to cleave into 
thin flakes, and, when kindled, yields a continual 
blaze till it he burnt out. i'hamhers. 

Coals are solid, dry, opakc, inflammahli’ sub- 
stances, found in large strata, splitting imrizoii- 
tally more easily than in any oilier direction ; of 
a glossy hue, soft and friable, not fusible, hut 
casil> iiitlammable, and leaving a l‘0’g‘* residuum 
of ashes. lidl on I'ossik, 

But nire, enfore’d, falls by her own consent; 

As roaU to ashes, w hen the spiiit’s spent. Denham. 

We shall meet with tlie same mint r<d lodged 
in coals, that elsewhere wc found in marie. 

WotHluard's Nut, Hist. 

2. The cinder of scorched wood ; charcoaL 

Whatsoever doth so alter a body, as it returneth 

not again to that it was, may be called ultcralio 
major ; as w hen cheese is made of curd.s, or coats 
of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon 

3. Fire ; any thing inflamed or ignited. 

You are no .surer, no. 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 

Or hailstones in the sun. Shakesp. 

You have blown this coal betwixt my lord and 
me. iS/I(iA:fSjHarf 

The rage of jealousy then fir’d his soul, 

And hin face kindled like a hurning coal. Dryden 

To Coal. r. a, [from the noun.] 

1 . To bum wood to charcoal. 

Add (he tinner’s care and cost in huying the 
wood for this service ; felliiic, framing, and piling 
it to be burnt: in fetching tlie same, when it is 
coaled, Ihrougn such far, foul, and cumbersome 
w av s. Crtwe’i Survey of Cornwall. 

Charcoal of roots, coaled into great pieces, lasts 
loncer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon 

2. To delineate with a coal. 

Marvailing, haoaled out rhimes upon the wall, 
near to the picture. Camden. 

Coal-black, adj. [coal and black-] 
Black in the highest degree ; of the co- 
lour of a coal. 

As burning /Etna, from his boiling stew. 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 

And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy smoke. 

Fairy Queen. 

Ethiopians and negroes become coal-lmck fitnu 
fuliginous cfllorescencies, and complexional tin^ 
turcs. Bfosen. 

CoaUhlack his colour, but like jet it shone ; 

His legs and flowing tail were white aloue. Diyd. 
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CoAirBOX. n. [cM^ind .iox] A box 
to cany coals to the 
IieBV« B p«I of dlilj water^ a c(Mmc, a bottle, 
a broom and soch otbar dlisightly thiajgs, Sw^t, 

Coal-fish. ft. t. [asellut A 

spedeB of beardless gadus* 
Coal-mine. n. B. [coal and A 

mine in which coals are dug ; a cbai-pit. 

Springs injure land, that flow acdU-mmes. 

Mortimer. 

Coal-pit. n. s, [from coal and jotf .] A 
pit made in the earth, generdly to a 
great depth, for digging coals. 

^ A leaf of the polypody aiud, found in the 
sinking of a coalpit, Woodvxird, 

Coal-stone, r. s, [coal and stone.] A 
sort of cannel coal. See Coal. 

Coalstonc flames easily, and burns fieely ; but 
holds and endures the lire much longer than coal. 

Woodward. 

Coal- WORK. n. s. [coal and work,] A 
ooalery ; a place where coals nre found. 

There is a vast treasure in the old English, from 
whence authors may draw constant supplies ; as 
our oflicert make their surest remits from the nml- 
works and the miues. Felton. 

Co'alkry. n. 8. [from coal.] A place 
where coals are dug. 

Two fine staluctitai wore found hanging from a 
black stone, at a deserted vault in licuwelm)ahTi/. 

Woodward. 

To COALE'SCE. v, n. [coalesco, Lat.] 

1. To unite in masses by a spontaneous 
approximation to each other. 

\\ Jk’ii vapours are raised, they hinder not the 
trausf>arcncy of tlic air, being (ir^ided into parts 
t^ small to* cause any reflection in their superli- 
cies ; but when llicy begin to coalesce, and con- 
stitulo globules, those globules become of a con- 
venient .size to reflect some colours. Newton, 

2. To grow toftetlier; to join. 
Coale'scence. n.B. [from cotf Tlie 

act of coalescing ; concretion ; union. 
Coalition, n. s, [from coalesce, coali' 
turn, Lat.] Union in one mass or body ; 
conjunction of separate parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mass of heterogeneous consisten- 
cies, and every part tlicreof u coalition of distin- 
guishable varieties. Granville. 

In the first coalition of a people, their pro.spect 
b not great : they provide laws for their present 
exigence. Hale. 

Tis necessary that these squandered atoms 
should convene and unite into great masses : with- 
out such a coalition the chaos must have reigned 
to all eternity. Bentley. 

Co'aly. adj. [from coal.] Containing 
coaL 

Or cmly Tine, or ancient hallowM Dec. Milton. 

Coapta'tion. n. s. [(rom eon &nd apto, 
Lat ] 7 lie adjustment of parts to each 
other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, 
the bell is struck, and the other actions belonging 
to the engine are performed by virtue of tlic size, 
shape, bigness, and coaptation of the several parts. 

lioyle. 

The same method makes both prose and verse 
heautifiii, which consists in the judicious coapta* 
t 'lon and ranging of the words. Broome. 

lo COAUCT. ) V, a. [coarcto. 
To COA'RCTATE. f Ut.] 

1. To straiten ; to confine into a narrow 
compass. 

The wind finding the room in the form of a 
trunk, and coarclated therein, forced the atones of 
the window, like pellets, clean through it. Bacon, 

To contract power ; to restrain. 
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If a man coareti himtelf to the extremity of an 
act. he must blame and iiiiputejt to liimselft that 
he has thus coarcud or straitened himself so far 

JyBffe. 

Coarcta'tion. n.s. [from coarct.] 

1. Confinement; restraint to a narrow 
space. 

The greatest winds, if they have no coarctation, 
or blow not hollow, give an intcriour sound. Bacon, 

2. Contraction of any space. 

Straiten the artery never so much, provided 
the sides of it do not meet, the ves.scl will con- 
tinue to beat, below or beyond the coarctation. 

Bay. 

Restraint of liberty. 

Election is ofiposed not only to coaction, but 
also to coarctation, or determination to one. 

Bramhall. 

COARSE, adj. 

1. Not refined; not separated from im- 
purities or baser parts. ^ 

I feel 

Of what coarse metal ye arc moulded. Shakesjh 

•I. Not soft or fine .* used of cloth, of 
which the threads are large. 

Rude ; uncivil ; rough of manners. 

4. (iross ; not delicate. 

'Tis nol the coarser tye of human law 
That hinds their ])i*ace. Thomson. 

5. Inelegant ; rude ; unpolished. 

Praise of A'irgil is aguiuht myself, for presum- 
ing to copy, in my coarse English, his beautiful 
ex I »ressious. Drydcn. 

6 Not nicely expert ; unfinished by art 
or education. 

Practical rules may be useful to ^uch as are re- 
mote from advice, and to coai'se practitioners, 
which they are obliged to make use of. Arbuth. 

7. Mean; not nice; not elegant; vile. 

Ill consort, and a coarse perfume, 

Disgrace the delicacy of a feast. litiscommon. 

A C(k(rsc and iisele'ss dunghill weed, 

Fix'd to one spot, to rot just us it grows. Otuay. 

From this coarse mixture of terrestrial parts, 
Desiic and fear by turns possess their hearts. 

Drydcn. 

Co'arsely. adv, [from coarse ] 

1. Without fineness : without refinement. 

2. Meanly ; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but 
fared coarsely and poorly, according to tlie ap- 
parel he wore. Broun. 

3. Rudely ; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the 
bad too coarsely used. Dri/den. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be pleased to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s 
poetry, coancly translated, but which yet retains 
some beuutie.s of the author. Drydcn. 

Co'arseness. r. s. [from coarse,] 

1 . Impurity ; unrefined btate. 

First know the inatrrial.s whereof the glass is 
made ; then consider what the reason is of the 
coarseness ordearne.ss. Bacon's hssai^s. 

2. Roughnecs ; want of fineness. 

3. (Irossness; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coarseness of the ilhistra- 

tion) as dogs in couples, should be of the same 
size. L' Kstrungc, 

4. Roughness ; rudeness of manners. 

A base wild olive he remains ; 

The shrub the coarseness of the clown retains. 

Garth. 

6. Meanness ; want of nicety 

Consider the penuriousiicss of the Hollanders, 
the coarseness of their food and raiment, mid their 
little indulgences of pleasure. Addison on the War. 

COAST, n. s. [caste, Fr. costa, Latin.] 

1. The edge or margin of the land next 
the sea ; the shore. It is not used for 
the banks of less waters. 
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He poes in English ships the Holland coastf Drtf. 

2. ft seems to be taken by Newton for side, 
like fhe French coste. It was likewise so 
used by Bacon. 

The svutli-east is found to he better for ripen- 
ing of trees than the south-west ; though the 
soudi-west be the hottest emsi. Ikicon. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in some .sides of 
the crystal, inclines and bends tlie rnys towards 
the coast, of uqusual refraction ; otherwise the 
rays would not he refracted towards that a-asi 
rather tlian any Other eoeuit, both at their ineulei.c'* 
and at Uieir emergence, so as toemcige by a ctm 
trary situation of the ctmt. Newtons Optirkt 

3. The Coast u clear, [a* proverbial ex 
pression.] The danger is over; the 
enemies have marched off. 

G«»ing out, and seeing that the coast was elver, 
Zelmane dinmissed Musidorus. biiiucy. 

The royal spy, when now the coast was clear 
Sought not the gai den, but retire 1 unseen, Dryd 
To UoAST. V. n, [from the noun.] 'J'e 
sail close by the coast ; to sail within 
sight of land. 

But steer my vessi 1 with a stendy hand. 

And coast along the .sboie in .sight of land 

Dryden's Vtrp^il. 

The ancients masted only in their navi^aiii.u, 
seldom taking Ihr open sea.* Arhulluiot on L'oin\. 

To Coast, v. a. To suil by ; to bail non* 
to. 

Noarrhus, theadmirnl of Alexander, not Know- 
ing the compass, w'as fain t<) coast that shi le. 

Jlronn's 1 ulf^ir I'rrours. 
The trreatest enfert.iiimu nt wt fwuml in counting 
it, were thesevcinl prospects of vNoiahs, vine^aoU, 
ineitdows, und corn-fu'ldd which lie on tin' liorders 
of it. Addistm on Italy. 

Co'as PER. R. 8, [from coast,] lie that 
sailj^ timourously near ihc shore. 

In our small skiff we iniiht not iaunch too far; 
We here but coasUrs, not discov'n rs are. Ihyden. 

COAT\ 7/. s, [cotte, Fr, cotta, Ital.] 

1. The upper garment 

He was annul with a coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was five thousand .sjiekeis of 
hi ass. 1 Samuel. 

I he coat of munv colours they brought to theii 
fatluT, ami said, this ha\e we found : km»w now 
wheihei it he thy son’s coat or no. Gciusis. 

2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in Lisin- 
fancy; the lower part of a woman^s 
dress. 

A friend’s younger son, a child in coats, was 
not easily brought to his hook. Locke, 

3. 'Flic habit or vesture, as demonstrative 
of the office. 

For his intermeddling wdtli arms, he is the more 
excusable, because many of his ciHtL, in tliosc 
times, lire not only martial direcl(»is, but eoni- 
manders. Houvl's Vocal FaresS, 

Men of Ids coni .should be niindin.; their pray ’rs» 
Ami nol among ladies, to give themselves airs. 

4. The hair or fur of a beast ; the cover- 
ing of any animal. 

He clad 

Tlicir nakedness with skins of beasts ; or xlain, 
Or, as the snake, with youthful coat repaid ; 

And thought not much to clothe his enemies. 

Milton, 

Give your horse some powder of brimstone in 
lii.s oats, and it will make his cont lie fine. 

Mortimer's Usubmidry. 
You have given xii itiilk 
In luscious streams, and lent us ^ur ovni coot 
Against the winter’s cold. Thomsons Spring. 

5. Any integument, tuntek, or covering. 

The eye is defended with four coots or skins. 

Peacham. 

Tlie optick nerves have their medullary parp 
termhiating in tlie brain, their teguments termi- 
nating in the coats of the eye. 

Derhams PhysicthTheobgy. 
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^mber is a Dodule, invested with a 60 $t, called 
mck-araber. Woadtoard m fUtUt, 

That on whtdi the ensigns armorial are 
portrayed. 

The herald of love's mighty king, 

In whose coat armour richly are display'd 
All sorts of fiowers the which on earth do spring. 

Spcfuer, 

Cropp'd arc the flower-de-luces in your arms 
Of England's coat one half is cutaway. 

Shak^. Henry VI. 

At each truin{Yet was a hamier bound. 
Which, waving in the wind, display'd at large 
Their master's coat of aims and knightly charge. 

Dryfien, 

To Coat, v, a. [from the noun.] To 

cover : to invest ; to overspread ; as, to 
coaf a retort ; to root a ceiling. 

To COAX. V. a. To wlterclle; to flatter, 
to humour. A low vrord. 

The nurse liad changed her note ; she was inn/- 
fling and mitmg thc child ; that's ajrood dear, 
says she. ^ L'Kstrange 

i coax ! I wheedle’ T'ni abo\e it. 

Faraohm 'g Fccruiting Officer. 

Co'axer. n. 5. [trom the verb.] A 

wheedler ; a flatterer. 

Cob. a word often used in the com- 
position of low terms ; corrupted from 
cop, Sax. kopf^ Germ, the head or top. 
Cob. w. s. 

1. A sort of sea-fowl ; called also seo-cob. 

Phillips, 

S. In some provinces, and probably in old 
language, a spider ; whence cobwebs 

Co'balt. n. s, A marcasite frequent in 
Saxony. 

Cobalt is plentifully impreimated with arsenick ; 
contains copper and »»oiue silver. Being suhlimed, 
florcs are of a blue colour: these, German 
mineralogists call zaflir. Woodward 

CdbaU a dense, compact and nouderous mi- 
neral, very bright and sliining, ana much resem- 
bling some of the anlimonial ores. It is found in 
Gerimiliy, Saxony, Bohemia, and England ; but 
ours is a poor kind. From colndt are produced the 
three sorts of arsenick, white, yell<»w, and red , 
as also f atfre and smalt. Hill on Fossih. 

To COBBLE, r. a. [kobler, Dan.] 

1* To mend any thing coarsely: used 
generally of shoes. 

If you be out. Sir, I can mend you —Why, 
Sir, cobble^ oil. SItaJtcsp, Julius Ca gar. 

They’ll sit by \W tire, and nresuroe to know 
What’s done i’ th’ capitol , niaking parties strong, 
And feeble such as stand not in their liking 
Bdow tlici. cMIcd siloes. Shahesp. Coxiotanus 
Many uuderldyers, when they could not live 
upon their trade, have raised themselves from 
(Miing to fluxing. Ul^rangc, 

2. To do or make any thing clumsily, or 
unhandily. 

Reject the nauseous praises of the times ; 

Give thy base poets back their cobbled rhimes. 

Dryden. 

Believe not that the whole universe is ‘mere 
bungling ami blundering, nothing effected for any 
put pose or design, but oil ill-iavourcdly cMled 
and fumbled together. Bentley. 

Co'bbler. n. $, [from cobble,] 

1. A mender of old shoes. 

Kot many years ago it happened that a cobbler 
had the auiuiig vote tor the life of a criminal. 

Addwm on Italy. 

2. A clumsy workman in general. 

, What trade arc you ?— • 

Truly, Sir, in leipect of a fine workman, I am 
but, as you would say, a ccbbley-. 

Shakegp. JuUug Cagar, 

S. In A kind of pzmrerbial sense, any 
mean person. 
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Think you the jpeat prerogiltite t* ei^oy 
Of doing ill by virtue of th« race ? 

As if wM we esteem in eobblen base 
Would the high family of Brutus grace. Dry. Juv. 
Co'niRONS. n. s. [roft and troa.] Irons 
with a knob at the upper end. 

i'he implenieuts of the kitchen : as spits, ranges, 
calnront, and pots. Bacon t Pk^al Bematm. 
Co'bishop. n. #. [con and dMAap.] A 
coadjutant bi^op. 

Valerius, advanced in years, andaGrecianby 
birth, not qualified to pteaeli in the l/atln tongue, 
made use of Austin as a cobuhap, for the benefit 
of the church of Hinpo. Aylijfe. 

Co'bnut. If. s. [coft and m/f .] A boy's 
gome ; tlie conquering nut. 

Cc/bswan. n. s. [rob head, and swan.] 
Hie head or leading swan. 

1 am not taken 

With It rn/>vm?tt or a high iiiouutiiig bull. 

As fooli«^li I^d.iaiid Euiopa were. 

Ben Jmixons Caialine. 
Con WE R If. 8, [kopmh, Diit.] 

I . The web or net of a spider : from cob 
a spider. 

The luckless Clarion, 

With \iolent swift flight, forth carried 
Into the cursed lobw^t whicli his foe 
Hdcl fr.tiue<i for his final oserthrow. Spenser. 

Is Mip|)er ready, the house trimmed, rushes I 
strewed, diid coftu’fhs swept ^ I 

Shakegp. Taming of the Shrew. 
The spider, in the house of n burgher, fell pre- 
sently to her network of drawing ciwivhs up and 
down UF^mnse. 

. Any snare, or trap : implying insidi- 
ousness and weakness. 

For he a rope of sand could twist 
As touiih as learned Sorhonist ; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for scull 
1 hdt’s empty when the moon is full. Hudihras 
Chronology «tt best is but a cobweb law, and he 
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broke through it with his weight. Dryden 

Laws are like abwebSf which may catch ‘small 
flics, but let wasps and hornets break through. 

Swijt. 

Co'coA. n, 8. See Cacao. 

Cocct'FEROUS. adj. [from xwmof, and 
fero, I^t.] All plants or trees are so 
called that have berries. Quinep. 

Co'ciiiNKAL. n. 8. [cocAfin7/ti, Span, a 
woodlouse.] 

An insect gathered upon the opuntia, and dried • 
fnnii which a beautiful red colour is extracted. HiU. 

Co'chlkary. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a 
screw, Screwform; in the form of a 
screw. 

'I'Imt at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wrealhy 
spires, and cochlcary turnings about it, whicii 
Hgreeih with the description of tlie uniconi's horn 
in A^liaii. Broum's Vulg, Err. 

Co'cHLEATED. adj. [from cochlca, Lat.] 
Of a screwed or turbinated form. 

Two pieces of stone, struck forth of the cavity 
of the umbilici of shells, of the same sort with 
tlie foregoing : they are of a cochleuied figure. 

Woodward on Fosgih. 

COCK. n. s. [cocc, Saxon ; cog, Fr.] 

1. The male to the hen; a domestick 
fowl, remarkable for his gallantry, 
pride, and courage. 

Cockg have great combs and spurs ; hens, little 
or none. Bacon's Nat, Hiit. 

True cocks o’ th* game, 

That never ask for what, or whom, they fight; 
But turn 'em out, and shew 'em but a foe. 

Cry liberty, and that’s a cause of quarrel. Dryd. 

^ ^ Tlie careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed anu defend^ by the fearless cock. 

Thomson* i Spring. 
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St. The male of mtjf emidl birdt^ 

Calves and phihHkiphen, tygers and lAMiomm, 
cock sparrows and roquets, exactly rttemhlo mm 
another in tlie formation of the pineal gland. 

. Arbuthnot md Papa, 

3. The weathercock that shews the direc- 
tion theVind by turning. 

Youxtttaracti and hurricanes, spout 
TUI yott have drench'd our steeples, drown'd tlSi 
cocks ! i^akesp. 

4. A spout to let out water at will, by 
turning the stop ; the handle had pro*, 
bably a cock on the top. Things tliat 
were contrived to turn, seem anciently 
to have had that form, whatever was 
the reason. 

When every room 

Hath ]»l,iz*d with lighl'i, *and bi«iy’d with niijw> 
sii(*ls> , 

I have retir’d me fo a wasteful cock, 

And set mine e^e^ at How Shahesp, 

It were good'tliere were a little nwk made in the 
belly of ilie npjicr glass. Bacons Nat. Hist, 

'J bus the small p’tt, which hasty hands unlock, 
S])irts in the gaidtners eyes wlio turns the cock, 

Pojm. 

5. The notcli of an arrow, 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that 
strikes with the flint, [from crera, ItaL 
the notch of an arrow. Skinnir. Per- 
ha])8 from the action, like that of a ^‘k 
pecking ; but it was, 1 think, so called 
when It had not its present form.] 

VV ith linsty rage he »inalch’d 
His gunshot, that in holsters watch’d ; 

And bending rock, helevel’d full 

Against th’ outside of faigol’s skull. Hudihrm. 

A scven-«hot gnu carries powder and bullert 
for seven rharps and discharge# Under th* 
hreech of the barrel is one box for the powder; 
a little before the lock anotlu r for tlu^ bullets ; b<v 
biiul the rec/c a charger, which curries the nowdev 
from the box to a funnel at the further ena of the 
lock. Grew. 

7. A conqueror; a leader; a governing 
man. 

Sir Andrew is the cock uf the club since he Iffil 
us. Addwm. 

ATy schoolmaster call'd me a dunce and a fool ; 
But at culls 1 was alway s the cock of the schooL 

Su^ 

8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a 
morning. 

We were carousing till the second cock. Shah. 
lie begins at curfew, and goes till the first cock. 

Shahesp. 

9. A cockboat ; n small boat. 

They take view of all sized cocks, barges, and 
fisherbuats hovering on the coast 

Carew'g Survey of ComuxtU. 
The fishermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diniiiiish’d to her cock ; her cock, a Imoy, 

Almost loo small for sight. Shahesp. 

10. A small heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 

A# soon as the dew is off the ground, spread 

the hay again, and turn it, that it may w ither ou 
the other side : then handle it, and, if you find 
it di^, make it up into cocks. Mortimer. 

11. The form of a hat. [from the comb 
of the cock.] 

You see many a smart rhetorician turning hit 
hat in his hands, moulding it into several different 
cocks. Addigtm, 

J2. The style or gnomon of a dial. Cham. 

13. The needle of a balance. 

14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant; 
exulting. 

Now I am a frisker, all men on me look : 

What should 1 do but set cock on the hoop f 
Ce^en*s F 
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Toalltodta a mutiny aiMMaijrBtteiUl , 
Tuowiilactcacllta JMiy/ > . Slukt^. 

For Httdibra«it hJio tbouglit b* had won 
The^di asceriainaa^gunt 
And having r^^nted the whole troopi 
With victory wa» cock a hoop, md3m»* 

To Cock. v. a* [from the noan.l 
1. To set erect ; to hold bolt upi^t as a 


cock holds his head. 

This is that muscle which performs the molirnt 
so often mentioned by the Latin poets, when they 
talk of a man’s coemnr his noso, <nr playing the 
rhinoceros. Addtion, 


Our Lightfoot barks, and cookt his eaw ; ^ 

O’er yonder stile see liUbberkin appears. Gay iFoi. 

Dick would cock his nose in scorn, 

But Tom was kind and lovinc. ^ Swyt. 
£. To set up tlie hat with an air of petu- 


lance and j)crtnes8. 

Dick, who thus lonii had passive sat. 

Here strok’d his chin and cock'd his hat. Prior. 

An alert young fellow cocked his hat upon a 
friend of his who catered Addisons Spectator. 
8. To mould the form of the hat. 

4. To fix the cock of a gun ready for a 


discharge. 

Some of them holding up Ihcir )iistols, cocked, 
near the door of the house, which they kept open. 

Drydens Dedication, Mneid. 

5* To rai.8e hay in small heaps. 

Sike mirth in IVIay is meetest for to make, 

Or summer shade, under the cocked hay. 

Spenser s Pastorals. 

To Cock, v, w. 


1 . To strut ; to hold up the head, and look 
big, or menacing, or pert. 

Sir Fopliug is a fool so nicely writ ; 

Tlie ladies would mistake liiin for a wit ; 

And when he sings, talks loud, and cocks would cry, 
1 vow, methinks, he’s pretty company. Drydtn. 

Every one cocks and struts upon it, and |»r(*- 
tends to overlook ns. Adaisons (inardian. 

2. To train or use fighting cocks. 

Cries out ’gainst cocking, since he cannot bet. 

Jicn Jonson. 

Cock, in composition, signifies small or 
little. I 

Cocka'oe. n, s, [from coc/c.] A rib- 
band worn in the hat. 


Co'cKATKiCK, n. s, [from cock, and 
arcep, Sax. a serpent.] A serpent sup- 
posed to rise from a cock's egg. 

They ^^ill kill one another by the look, like 
cockatrices. Shukr^qi. 

This was the end of this little cockatrice of a 
Ling, that was able to destroy those that did not 
espy him fiist. liacoti. 

' This cockatrice is soonest crushed in the shell ; 
but, if it grows, it turns to a serpent and a dragon. 

Taiflar. 

My wife ' ’tisshe, the very cockatrice ! Congreve, 
Co'CKBOAT. w. 8, \cock and boat,'\ A 
small boat belonging to a ship. 

That invincible armada, which having not fired 
a cottage of ours at land, nor taken n cockboat of 
ours at sea, wandered through the wilderness of 
the northern seas. Jiacon. 

Did they think it less dishonour to God to be 
like a brute, or a plant, or a coctdxMt, than to be 
like a man > Slillmgjicet, 

Co'CKBKoTH. n. s. Broth made by boil- 
ing a cock. 

Diet upon spoon-meats ; as veui or cockhroths 
prepared with French barley. Harvey on Consump. 
Co'CKc K<) wi N G.R.«]cocA:and crow.] The 
time at which cocks crow ; the morning. 

Ye know not when the master of the house 
eometli ; at even, or at midnight, or at the cock* 
crowing, or in the morning. Mark. 

To Cocker, r. a. \co^ueUner^ Fr.] To 
Giode ; to fondle ; to mdulge. 


Most children^* constitutions are spoiled by 
cockerimg and tenderness. Locke on EAucatkn. 

He that will give bis sou sugar plums to make 
him learn, does but authorise his Iov« of pleasure, 
and cocker up tiiat propensity which he ought to 
subdue. Locke on Edueatim. 

Bred a fondling and an heiress, 

Dress’d like any Lady Mayoress, 

Cocker'd by the servants round. 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swifl. 

Co'CKER. II. s, [from cock.] One who 
follows the sport of cockfighting. 

Co'cKEREL. n.s. [fromcoc^.] A young 
cock. 

Which of them first begins to crow ?— > 

The old cock The cockerel. Shakesp. 

What wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy 
spurs 

Are grown to sharpness. Dr^den. 

Co'cKET. n.s. [c)f uncertain derivation.] 

A seal belonging to the king’s customhou^e : 
likewise a scroll of parchinout, sealed, and de- 
livered the officers of the customhouse to incr- 
chdiits, as a warrant that their merchandize is en- i 
tered. Cowell. ; 

Ihe greatest profit did arise by the cocket of 
liides ; for wool and woolftlls were ever of little 
value ill this kingdom. Davies. 

Co'cKFiGH7\ n. 8. [cock find Jigkt.] A 
battle or match of cocks. 

In cockjights, to make one cock mf»re hardy^ 
and the other more cowardly. Hacons l^at. Htk. 

At the seasons of football and cor^/ig/i tm^, these 
little renublicks reassume their national liatred to 
each other. Addison. \ 

Co'cKHORSE, adj. [rocA: and ^orse.] On 
horseback; triumphant; exulting. 

Alma, they strenuously maintain. 

Sits cockhtrrse on her throiie the brain. Prior. 

COCKLE, n. s. [coquille, Fr.] 

1. A small testaceous fish. 

It is a cockle or a walnut shell. Shaketp. 

We may, I think, from the make of an oyster, 
or cockle, reasonably conclude, that it has not 
main, nor so (piick, senses as a man. Locke. 

Three common cockle shells, out of gravel pits. 

Woodward. 

2. A little or young cock. Obsolete. 

They bearen the crag so stiff and so state. 

As cockle on bis dunghill crowing crank. 

Spensn's Pastorals. 

Co'cKLE-STAiRS. «.«. Wuuiiiig or spiral 
stairs. Chambers. 

i C ockle, n.s. [coced, Sax. lolium, zi- 

[ zania, I At.] A weed that grows in corn, 
the stime with conirosc ; a sjjecies of 

p?ppy*,. , . 

In soothiiip; them, we nourish gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolence, sedition. MnA, 

Good seed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The soil’s disease, and into cockle strays. Donne. 

To Co'cKLE. v.a. [from cof A-Zf .] To con- 
tract into wrinkles, like the shell of a 
cockle. 

I Show’rs soon drench the camblet’s a/ckled grain. 

I Guv. 

CoVkleo. adj. [from cocAr/r.] Shelled; 

I or perhaps cochleate, turbinated. 

Love’s feeling is more soft and sensible 
Than are the tender horns of cockled snails. Shah. 

Co'CKLOFT. n. s, [cock and loft.] The 
room over the garret, in which fowls 
are supposed to roost ; unless it be 
rather corrupted from coploft, the cop 
or top of the house. 

If the lowest floors already burn, 

Cocklqftt and garrets soon will tako their turn. 

Dryderss Juvenal, 

My garrets, or rather my cockuyts indeed, are 

I very indifferently fumuhea; but they are rooroi 

I to lay lumber in. Sw^. 


Co'cKktASTKR. n.s. [cock said mitUer.] 
One that breeds game cooks. 

A cockmaster bought a parUtidge, and turned it 
among the flKlUing cocks. VEttrar^. 

Co'CKMATCH. It. s. [cock and match.] 
Cockfight for a prize. 

At the tame time that the lieads of parties 
serve towards one another an outward shew of 
good breeding, their tools will not so much as 
mingle at a cockmatch. Addkon. 

Inough quail-flahting is what is most taken 
notice of, they had doubtless cockmatchet also. 

At’6»tlinot and Pope, 

Co'cKNKY. fi. s. [A word of which the 
original is much controverted. The 
French use an expression, pals de co>> 
caigne, for a country of dainties ; 

Paris cst pour un richt un pots d$ 
cocaigne. Poileau. 

Of this wor<l they are not able to settle 
the original. It appears, whatever was 
its first ground, to be very ancient, Ixs 
ing mentioned in an old Normanno- 
Saxon poem : 

Far in see by west Spayng, 

Is a loud yhote cocayug. 

On which Dr. Hicks has this remark : 

Nunc coquin, coquint: quse olim 
apud Gallos, otio, gulie, et ventri dedi- 
tos, ignavum, ignavam, desidiosum, dt- 
sidiosam, segnem, significabant. Hinc 
urhanos, utpote a rusticis laboribus ad 
vitam sedentiaram et desidiosam avoca- 
tos, pagani nostri olim cokaignes, quod 
nunc scribitur cockneys, voCabant. Et 
pocta hie noster in monachos & moniales, 
ut segne genus hominum qui, clesidice 
dediti, ventri inclulgebaut, & coquipae 
amatores erant, malevolentissime inve- 
hitur ; monasteria & monastlcam vitam 
inde scriptionc terrtc ccckaintce para- 
bolice perstringens.] 

1. A native of London, by way of contempt. 

So the cockneif dirt to the cels, when she put 
tliem i’ tlf pas»ly alive. 

^ Shakesp. King Leas 

For who is such a cockney in iiis heart. 

Proud of the frtenty of the southern part. 

To scoiu that union, by which we may ^ 

Boast ’twas his countryman that writ this play ? 

Dorset. 

The cockney, travelling into the country, is sui- 
prized at inaiiy common practices of rural affairs. 

Watts. 

2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, 
despicable citizen. 

I am afraid this great lubber the world will 
prow H cockney. Shakesp. 2'weyth Night. 

Co't’KPiT. ri. 8. [cock and pit,] 

1 . The area where cocks fight. 

Can this cockpit hold 

The vasty field of France ^ Shake^. 

I And now have 1 cained the codmt of the west- 
ern world, and academy of arras, lor many years. 

HoweVt Vocal rarest. 

2. A place on the lower deck of a man ot 
war, where are subdivisions fm* the 
purser, the surgeon, and his pMMl 

Harrig. 

Co'cR*s-coMB. n. «• [eodk ojid comb.] A 

plant. 

Co'cK's^HBAD, fi.f* A plan^ named also 

sainfoin. Milter. 

Co'CKSHUT. ft,#* [firom cucAr and lAtfL] 
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The dose of the evenings at whidi 
time poalt^ go to roost. 

svfTey and himaelf. 

Much about cochahut timci from troop to troop 


went tiirougii the arnw. 

Co'cKSPUR. fi. s. [cocifc and ^wr.] Vir- 
ginian hawthorn. A species of medlar. 

Miller. 

Co'CKSURE. adv. [from cock and sure. 
Confidently certain; without fear or 
dididence. A word of contempt 
We steal, as in a castic, citchtury, Shakeaji. 
1 thought myself cocksure of Iris horse, which 
he readily promised me. Pojte's Letters. 




Sax, 


Co'CKSWAlN. n 
The officer who has the command of the 
cockboat. Corruptly CoxoN. 

Co't’KWEED. n. s. [from cocArand weed. 
The name of a plant, called also Dittan 
der, or Pepperwort, 

Cocoa, n. «. [cacaotal. Span, and tl>ere 
fore more pro|>erly written rarao.] 

A species of paltn-troc, cultivated in the East 
and West Indies. I’he bark of the nut is inade 
into cordage, uiid the shell into drinking bowls. 
The kernel alfords them a wholesome food, and 
the milk contained in the shell a cooimg liquor. 
The leaves are used for thatching their houses^ 
and are wrought into baskets. ^ MilUi 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oh' 
long figure ; is composed of u thin hut hard and 
woody coat or skin, of a d«irk blackish colour ; 
luid of a dry kernel, filling up its wliole cavity ^ 
fleshy, dry, firm, andfattlsh to the touch, of a 
dusky colour, an agreealile smell, and a plcasciiit 
and t^culiar taste. It^ was unknown to us till 
the (liscovery of America. Tlie tiec is of the 
thickness of a man’s leg, and but a few feet in 
height; its bark rough, and full of tuberrbs; 
and its leaves six or eight incht s Ioul^ half us 
much in breadth, and pointed at tin, ci.<ls. 'J’he 
flowers are succeeded by the finit, wliich i> large 
and oblong, resembling a cucum her, five, six, or 
eight inches in length, and thiee oi tour in tliu k- 
iiess ; when fully ripe, of a purple colour. \\ ith 
in the cavity of this fruit are lu<l;»ed tin* rocna iiut- 
usualiy about thirty in number ihWs Mai. bUd. 

Amid’ those orchards of the sun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa's iidlk^ bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its freslieain^ine. 

Co'CTiLK. adj. [cocf i/a«, Lat.] 
baking, as a brick. 

Co'cTiON. fi. 8, [coctio, Lat.] 
of boiling. 

llic disease is sometimes attended witli expec- 
toration from the lungs, and tliat istiikenotl by 
tacaction and resolution of tlic fevtrisli matter, or 
tenuinates in suppurations or a g niirrene 

Atbutlinat an Diet. 

COD. \ n. 8. \aseilu8.'\ A sea 

Co dfish, j fish. 

COD. n. 8. [cobbe, Rax.] Any case or 
husk in which seeds are lodged. 

lliy com thou there luay’st safely sow, 

Where in full coda last ^ ear rich pease did grow. 

May. 

They let pca&e lie in small heaps as they are 
Tcapeo, till they find the hawm and cod dry. 

Mortimers llaslfandry. 

To Cod. v. n. [from the noun.] To in- 
close in a cod. 

AM codded grain being a destroyer of weeds, an 
Imprciver of land, and a pre]>arcr of it for other 
crops. Mortimer. 

Co'ODERS. H, $. [from corf.] Gatherers 
of pease. Diet ' 

Code. n. $. [eoie*, Lat.] | 

1. A book. 

S. A book of the civil law. 


homum. 

Made by 
ITie act 


COE 

We find in the Theodo4ian and Justinian eode\ 
the interest of trade wy w«U provided for. 

Arhuthiwt on Coina. 

Indentures, cov’nants, articles they draw. 
Large as the fields themselves : and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their glosses are. 

Pope'a Sat, 

Co'dicil. ft. 8. ^codffct7/tif, Lat.] An ap- 
pendage to a will. 

llie man suspects his lady’s crying 
Wa« but to gain him to appoint her, 

By cotlicilt a larger jointure. Prior. 

Codi'lle. n. 8. [codille, Fr, codillo, 
Span.] A term at ombre, when the 
game is won. 

She sees, and trembles at th* approaching ill ; 
Just in tlie jaws of ruin, and codille. 

Pope'a liitpe of the Lock. 

To CO'DLE. e. a, [coquo, coclulo, Lat. 
Skinner.] To parboil ; to soften by tlie 
heat of water. 

CoTimng. n. 8, [from To codie, ] An 
ap})le generally codied, to be mixed 
with milk. 

In July Ci»me pilliflowers of all varieties, early 
pears and plums in fiuit, gennitings and ctHihng\. 

hacon'a Lssays. 

Their entertainment at the height, 

In crcaiii and eodbngs rev’lling with delipht. 

Kinfs Coohrif, 

JIc let it lie all winter in a grim*! walk, south of 
a C(}dlin^ hedge. morihner's Biishandi'y. 

A cotUing. ere it went his lip in, ^ 

Would straight become a golden pippin. Swifl. 

Cok'fficacy. n. s. [con ancl efficacia^ 
Lat.] The power of several things act 
ing together to produce an effect. 

\Ve cannot in general infer the efiiraev of those 
stars, or coefficacy particular in medications. 

Ihoum's ^ tyr. 
CoEFFi'ciRNCY. n. 8. [von and efficio, 
Lat.] Co-operation ; the state of iicliiig 
together to some single end. 

The managing and carrMiig on M this work, 
by the sjririts jiistruiiicMt.ii cot then ncn. lequncs 
tliut they be kept togethtr, wul mt ilistiiictioo m 
dissipation. ttlomtlk's .Snpo.s 

CoEFFi'cTENT. n. 8, [coH and rjficunsj 
I.-at.] 

. That which unites its action with the 
action of another, 

. [In algebra.] Such numbers, or given 
quantities,that are put before letters, or 
unknown quniitilies, into wliich letters 
they are supposed to b(‘ multiplied, and 
so do make a rectangle or product, with 
the letters ; 4 h x, c x x ; where 4 

is the coefficient of 4 b of b x, and 
c of r X X, Chambers. 

3. In fluxions. 

The coefficient of any generating term (in fluxi- 
ons) is the quantity arising by the division of that 
term, by the generated quantily. Chumbirs. 

Cov!liack Passion, [aoixi the belly.] A 
diarrhoea, or flux, that arises from the 
indigestion or putrefaction of fcKxI in 
tlic stomach and bowels, whereby the 
aliment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed like 
corrupted stinking flesh. Quincii/. 

Cof/mption. n.8, [coemptio, Lat.] The 
act of buying up the whole quantity of j 
any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for resale, 
where they arc not restrmoed, arc CK*at mcnns to 
enrich. liacona 1 'assays. 

CoE'gvAL. [from con and equalis, 


COE 

Lat] Equal; beiiur of tbs aame nolr 
or dignity wMi anower. 

Heniy the Fifth did sometime propbeiy. 

If once he came to be a cardinal, 

He’U jmiake his cap coequal with the crown. 

Shahnp. Henry VL 
Coequa'uty. n. s. [from coequal.] Tha 
state of being equal. 

To COFRCE. V. a. [coerceo, Latin.] To 
restrain ; to keep in order by force. 

^Punishments are manifold, that they may coerce 
this profligate sort. Ayliffe'a Parergon. 

Cok'rciblb, ac(j. [from coerce.] 

1. That may be restrained. 

2. That ought to be restrained. 
Coe'rcion. ». 8, [from coerce,] Penal 

restraint ; check. 

I’he coercion or execulion of the sentence in eo- 
clebiiiblical courts, is only by cxcoiniminication of 
the fierson contniuacioiis. Ilale'a Common I^to, 
Government hns coercion and animadversion 
upon such as neglect their duty ; without wlrich 
coercive power, all governincut is toothless and 
precarious. South. 

CoeTicive. adj. [from coetre. 

1. That which has the |)ower of laying 
restraint. 

All th ngs on the surface spread, are bound 
By Iheircodcirc vigour to the ground ! Blackmore. 

2. That which has the authority of re- 
straining by punishment. 

For ininisterH to set k that tliemsclves might 
have coirrivc power over the churth, would liave 
bet n hardly construed. JItioker Pufice. 

'J'lie viiiiies of a gtneral, or a king, are pru- 
dence, ctiunsti, active foititude, coeinn power, 
awful coiinnand, anti theexereise of ni.ignaMiniity, 
as well as justice. Drydeu. 

Coks.sk'nti al. adj. [a w and mrwf //?, 
Latin.] Participating of the same es- 
sence*. 

riie I, ird OUT God is hut one God, in which iifc- 
ilivisibh t.niis ut* .nloie tin l.tlhir, as bt mg aU 
tout tilt i t»l lilmself, we L'lorily tliat et'iisuhsUiiv 
ti.il \\t)iil, winch IS thf Smi ; we hless and iii.ig- 
nil\ tl.nt r,Hss(niiti! ^piiii eltruiilly jiroceeding 
tio .1 butli, winch IS the Holy Gliost. Hooker. 
CoKSSENTJ A idTY. n. s. [from ramm- 
tial.] Participation of tiu* same essence. 
Coeta'neoi s. adj. [cow and Lat.] 
Of the .same age with another: with io. 

Eve wdN tdti as Adam, and Gain tht'ir stm emUt^ 
neons unit) both. Broun'.'* 1 nlf>ar Lironrs. 

Every fault h.ith pemil eflects, cotiuntous to the 
act. (im\ 

'I'hrougli the body every member sustains ai.- 
otlier; and all arc cmianeous, because none can 
subsi:>t alone. Bentb y's Si rmonx. 

Coete'knal. adj. [con and eeternus, 
Lat.] Equally eternal with another. 

Or of the eternal coetemal bt am • 

MilUm'a Parad. Lost. 

Coetf/rnai.ly. adc. [from coeternal.] 
In a state of equal eternity with ai>« 
other. 

Ariushad dishonoured Iris cottemally hesoiien 
Son, Hooker. 

Coktf/rnity. n. s. [from coeternal.] 
Having existence from eternity equal 
with another eternal being. 

I'he eternity of the Son’s geiicralioii, and hii 
certmnfy and "consubstaiitiality with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven, and was iucas- 
nule. Hammond' a PundametUak. 

COE'VAL. adj, [cotsvus, Latin.] 

1. Of the same age. 

Even Irib teeth and wliite, like a young flock, 
Coeml, and ucw-shorn, from tbo cleat biook 
llcccnt, ^SDr. 
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t. Of ihe same ag# with another; fol- 
lowed by with. 

This rciigion cannot ptetcnd to be coewl with 
man. Huk* 

The monthly rerolutions of the moon, or the 
diurnal of the earth upon its own axis, t^the 
v<e^ by polhesis, are coeval with the former. BeiUl* 

Silence, coeval wUh eternity t 
Thou wert, ere nature first began to be : 

*l'was one vast nothing all, and ail slept fast in 
incc! ^ Pope. 

8. Sometimes by to, 

Although we hud no monuments of religion an- 
deiitcr than idolatry, we have no reason to con- 
clude that idolatrous religion was coeval to man- 
kind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Coe'val. n. s, [from the adjective.] A 
contemporary ; but properly one not 
only living at the same time, but of the 
same time of life. 

As it weYe not enongli to have outdone all your 
coevals 111 wit, you will excel them in good-naimv. 

Pope. 

CoE'vors. at/j, [coeevus, Lat.] One of 
the same age. 

Tlicn it should not have been the first, as sgp- 
jposiiig some otlier thing coevoas to it. South. 

To Coexist, v, n. [con and txisto, Lat.] 

1. To exist at the same time. 

The three siais that cociUt in heavenly coustel- 
lutioiis, are a multitude of stars. 

Hale's Orig. (f Monk. 

Of substances no one has any clear idea, far- 
Uier than of certain simple ideas coeiitting to^e- 

2. Followed by with. 

It is sutiicient t)i/il we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, 
which we can in our minds npply to duration, with 
wliicli the motion or appearance iicyct coeiisted. 

Lih he. 

CoexTstenck. n. s, [from coexist.] 

1, Having existence at the same time with 
another: with to, 

Locke f who in the preceding lines has 
coexist td with, has here coexistence to 

The measuring of any duration, by some mo- 
tion, di’i ends not on tlie real cociisUncr of that 
thing to that motion, or any other [leiiuds oi re- 
volution. J.ochc. 

2. More commonly followed by with. 

We can demonstrate the being of God\ eternal 

ideas, und llieir cuciwicncc with Lim. Urew's Cos. 

CoEXi'sTKNT. adj, [from coexist.] 

1. Iliiving cxibtence at tlie same time with 
another : with to, 

^ To the measuring the duration of any thing by 
time, it is not requisite that ih.tt thing should be 
fUieiisteut to the motion we ineasme by, or any 
other jieriodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent necessity, but ra- 
cxiiUnt wUh the act. Jirumhalt's 4nswvr to Hobhes. 

Time is taken for so much of duration as is co- 
emUiit with the motions of tlie great bodies of tlie 
univeise. Lwke. 

All that one point is either future or past, and no 
parts arc coexistent or cotemporary witli it. Bentley. 

To Coexte'nd. V, a, [cow and vxtendo, 
Lat.] To extend to ihe same space or 
duration with another. 

Every motion is, in some sort, coextended with 
tlie body moved. (h'cw's Cosmotogia. 

Coextk'nsion. n. a, [from coextend,] 
The act or state of extending to the 
same space or duration with another. 

Thougli it be a spirit, 1 find it is no inconveni- 
€Bice to have some analogy, at least of coeitension, 
with niy body. Hale. 

COTFEE. n, a. [It is originally Arabick, 
pronounced caheu by the Turks, and 
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cahuah by the Arabs.] lire tree is a 
secies of Arabiek jessamine. 

^ It is found to succeed as well in the Caribbee 
islands as in its native place of growth : hut whe- 
ther the cofee produced in tlie West indies will 

S rove as good as thatfioin Mocha in Arabia Felix, 
me wilt discovei. Miller, 

Cot 1 EL denotes a diiiik prepared from the ber- 
ries, very fumiliar in Euiope for these eighty 
years, and among the Turks tor one hundred and 
fifty. Thevenot, the traveller, was the first who 
brought it into Franco ; mid a Greek servant, call- 
ed Pasqua, brought into England by Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, a Turkey iiierchaiit, in to make 
his cojfect first set up the profession of cofieeinaii, 
and introduced the drink among us. Chambers. \ 
They have in Turkey a rlriiik called cofee, made 
of a berry of the same iiatiie, as black as soot, and 
of a strong scent, but not aromatical ; which they 
take, beaten into powder, in watei, as hot as 
they can drink it. 'J’lus dunk cuiufortelh the 
brum and heal t, and he) j>eih digestion. Bunni 
'I’o part her time ’iwixt reading and bohea. 

Or o’er cold cofee trifle with tlie spoon. Pope 
CoT?fei jiousk. n.s. [ctfjftc and home.] 
A house of entertiiinmeiit where coflfee 
ia Rold> and the guests are supplied with 
news-papers. 

At ton, from coffeehotisf or play 
Keturiiiiig, finishes the day. Prior. 

It is a point they do not concern themselves 
about, farther than perhaps us a subject in a 
coffeehouse. Suijt. 

Co'ffkeman. n. s. [coffee and maw.] 
One that keeps a coifee-housc. 

Consider your enemies the Laecdemoninns ; 
did ever you hear that tliey preferred a cofinnan 
to Agesildus ? Addison. 

Co'ffkepot. w. s, [ciffee and pot.] Tlic 
covered pot in which coffee is boiled. 
CO'FFER, n. s. [coppe, Saxon ] 

1. A chest generally for keeping money. 

Tvn o iron cofers hung on either side, 
tVith piccious metal full as tliey could hold. 

Fainf Queen. 

I'lic lining of his coffers shall make coats 
I’o deck our soldiers fur these Irish wars. 

Shakc^p. Richard It. 
If you destroy your goveriiour that is wealthy, 
you must druse another, who will hll his coffers 
out of what is left. L'Kslrauge. 

2, Treasure. 

lie would discharge it without any burlhcii to 
the queen’s enfers, tor honour sake. 

Bacon's Advice to Villnrs. 

3. [In architecture.] A square depressure 
in each interval between the modillions 
of the Corinthian comice, usually filled 
witli some enrichment. ( hnmhirs. 

4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment 
across a dry moat, from six to seven loot 
deep, and from sixteen to eighteen 
broad ; the upper part being marie of 
pieces of timber, raised two foot above 
the level of the moat ; which little eleva- 
tion has hurdles laden with earth for its 
covering, and serves as a parapet with 
embrasures . Cham bers. 

To Co'ffer. V. a, [from tlic noun.] To 
treasure up in chests. 

Trea.sure, us a war might draw forth, so a peace 
succeeding might cafer uj>. Bacon's Henry V II. 

Co'ffeker of the King^a Household. 
It. a, A principal officer of his majestj^s 
court, next under die comptroller, that 
in the compting-house and elsewhere, 
hath a special oversight of other officers 
of the household, tor their good de- 
meanour in their offices. Cowall. 
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COTFIN. w. a, [cojin, French.] 

1 . The box or chest in which dead bodies 
are put into the ground, it is used both 
of wood and other matter. 

He went as if be had been the coffin that carried 
himself to his Hqmlchre. Sidney. 

J^ot a flower sweet 

On my black coffin let there be strowii. 

Shukisp. TutJfthT^fight. 

One fate they have, 

The ship their coffin, anil the sea their grave. Wall. 

The joiner i.s litting screws to your effin. Swijt. 

2. A mould of paste for a pye. 

Of the paste a coffin will 1 rear, 

And make two pasties of your shameful heads. 

^ Shaketp. 

3. A paper case, in form of a cone, used 
by grocers. 

4. In farriery. 

Coffin of a hiint , is llie whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, lucliiditig the coffin bone. 1'he 
coffin bone is a ftiiiail •'iKiiigy bone, inclosed in (be 
iiiulst ot (he hoof, ami pos&essiiig (l«e whole form 
of the foot. Panni's Diet. 

To Co'ffin. t>. a. [fiom the noun.] To 
inclose in a coffin. 

W< uld’st thou have laugh’d had I come coffffu'd 
home, 

Tliat weep’st to see me triumph ? Shak. Coriolanut. 

Let me lie 

In prison, and here be coffin'd when 1 die. Jhnne. 

Co'ffin MAKER, n. i. [coffin and maker.] 
One whose trade is to make coffins. 

Where will be your Sextons, coffinmakers, and 
pliimmc rs ^ Taller. 

To COG. V. a, [A word of uncertain ori- 
ginal, derived by Skinner from coque* 
liner, French.] 

1. To flatter; to wheedle; to sooth by 
adulatory bpeeches, 

ril mountebank llicir loves, 

Cog their liearls from them, aiul come homebelov’d 
or all the trade's in Rome. Shakc^. Coriolanus. 

2. To cog a die. To secure it so as to 
direct Its fall ; to falsify. 

Rut th( n my study was to cog the dice, 

And dext’rously to throw the lucky sice. 

J)rvden's Per. Satires. 

For guineas in other men’s hieeches, 

Your gainestcrs will |ialiu and will cog. Siv^t. 

\e g}lllalll^ of Si wgate, whose fingers are met 
In diving in j ocki ts, or cogging of dice. Swift. 

3. To oi)trudc by falscliood. 

The outcry is, that I abuse his demonstration 
by afaisificaViun, by cogging m ihe word. 

TiUotson, Prffact. 

I have cogged in the word to serve my turn 

Stilling Jiett. 

Fustian tragedies, or insipid eomcdu s, have by 
concerted applauses, been cogged upon the town 
for masterjiieccs. Dennis. 

To Cog. v. w. To lye; to wheedle. 

Now stcalctb he, now will he crave ; 

And now will he eosen and cog. Tusser, 

JNIrs. Ford, 1 cannot co^; 1 cannot prate, Mrs. 
Ford ; now shall I sin in my wish. 

Shakesp. Merry IFiwi of Windsor. 

COG. n. s. The tooth of a wheel, by 
which it acts upon another wheel. 

To Cog. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix 
cogs in a wheel. 

Co'gbncy. n. a. [from cogent^ Force ; 
strength ; power of compelling ; corp 
viction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of science, be- 
cause they are self evident, have been supposed 
innate ; although nobody ever shewed the founda^- 
tion of their clearness and cogency. Locha. 

COGENT, adj. [cozens, Lat] Forcible; 
resisdess ; convincing ; powerful ; hav- 
ing the power to compel convicUon. 
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Such Is the ecfentforce of nature. ^ Prior, 
They hare contrived methods of deceit, oiw 
repugnant to another, to evade, if possible, this 
most cogemt proof of a Deity. JBentkv. 

Co'oKNTLY, adv. [from cogent,] Witn 
resistless force ; forcibly ; so as to force 
conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to those proofs, as 
veak or fallacious, which our own existence, and 
the sensible parts of the universe, offer so clearly 
and cogently to our thoughts. Xorice, 

Co'OGER. ft. s, [from To cog,] A flat- 
terer ; a wheedJer. 

Co'gglestone. n. s, [cuogoht Ital.] 
little stone ; a small j)ebble. Skinner. 
Cg'gitable. adj, [from cogito, Lat. 
That which majr be thought on ; what 
may be the subject of thought. 

To COGITATE, v, n, [cogito, Lat. 

To tliink. Diet. 

Cooita'tion. n. s, [cogitaiio, Lat.] 

1. Thought; the act of thinking. 

their co^tation^ darkened, and being 
strangers from the life of God, from the ignorance 
which is in them. ^ ^ Hwker. 

A picture puts me in mind of a friend : the in- 
tention of the mind, in seeing, is carried to the 
object represented ; which is jio more than simple 
coMitaiitm, or apprehension of the person. Stilling Ji. 

This Descartes proves tliat brutes have no cogi- 
tntumt because they could never be brought to 
signify their thoughts by any artificial signs. 

11 a u on the Crmtion. 
These powers of cogitation, and volition, and 
sensation, are neither infierent in matter n^s sucfi, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion and modi- 
fication of it. Bentley. 

2. Purpose ; reflection previous to action. 

The king, perceiving that his desires were in- 
temperate, and bis cogitathms vast an<l irregular, 
began not to brook him well. Bacons Henry VII. 

S. Meditation ; contemplation ; mental 
speculation. 

On some greaf charge employ’d 
He seem’d, or lixt in vogUaUon deep. 

MitlOfis Pavad. Ja^sI. 

Co'tiiTATTVE. adj. [frotn roe iVo, I. at.] 

1. Having the power of thought and re- 
flection. 

U these powers of cogitidi m and sensation are 
neili»er inherent in matter, nor acquhai*!! to mat- 
ter they proceed from some cogitative bide lance, 
whicli we call spirit and soul. Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation, 
The carl had the closer and more reserved coun- 
tenance, being by nature moie cogitative. Il'ottew, 

roGNA^TiON. n, 8, [co^natw, Lat.] 

1. Kindred; descent from the same ori- 
ginal. 

Two vires I shall mention, as beinc of near 
cognation to ingratitude; piide, and harcT-hearted' 
net>s, or want of compasbion. Stmth. 

Let the criticks tell me what certain sense they 
could put upon either of these four words, by their 
mere cognation with each other. Watts on the Mind. 

2. Relation ; parddpation of the same 
nature. 

He indiiceth us to ascribe effects Unto causes of 
uo cognation. Browns Vnfg. Err. 

Coonisee'. n. s. [Inlaw.] lie to whom 
a flne in lands or tenements is acknow- 
ledged. ‘ Cowell, 

Co'ONisouR. II* »* [In law.] Is he that 
passeth or acknowledgeth a flne in lands 
or tenements to another. Cowell, 
COGNITION. It. «» [cognitio, Lat.] 
Knowledge; complete conviction. 
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1 will not be myself, nor have e^pikion 
Of what I feel : 1 am all patience. 

Shdfm, Troilut and Cresnda. 
God, as he created all tnlugs, so is lie beyond 
and in them all ; not only in power, under his 
subjection ; or in his presence, as in his cognition } 
but in their very essence, as in the soul of their] 
causalities. Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 

Co'oNiTl VE. , adj. [from cognnus, Lat, ~ 
Having the power of knowing. 

Unless the understanding employ and exercise 
its cognitive or apprehensive power about these 
terms, there can be no actual appreliension of 
them. Soiith*s Sermons. | 

Co'gnizablk. adj. [cognoisable,Fr.] 

1 . That falls under judicial notice. 

. Liable to be tried, judged^ or exa 
mined. 

Some are merely of ecclesiastical cognizance 
others of a mixed nature, such as arc cognizable 
butii in ilie ecclesiastical and secular courts. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Co'gnizance. n. s, [connoisance, Fr.] 

1. Judicial notice; trial; judicial autho- 
rity. 

It in worth the while, however, to consider how 
we may discountenance and prevent those evils 
which the law can take uo cognizance of. 

V Estrange. 

Happiness or misery, in converse with otherSj 
depenasupon tilings which human laws can take 
no cognizance of. South. 

The moral crime is completed, there are only 
circumstances wanting to work it up for the cog- 
nizance of the law. Addiani 

, A badge, by which any one is known 
And at the king’s going away the carl’s servants 
stood, in a seemly iimniier, hi their livery coats, 
with cognizances, ranged on both sides, aiid made 
the king a bow. Bacons Henry V II. 

These wer(‘ the proper cognizances and coat- 
arms of the tribes. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

COGNO'MlNxAL. adj, cognomen, Lat.] 
Having the same name. 

Nor do those animals more* rosemhle the crea- 
tures on eartl), lloui they on earth the constella- 
tions, which pass nmier animal names in heaven ; 
nor the dou-hsh at sea imitli iiiom* make oul the 
(log (jf the iaiid, limn his cognouiin il or namesake 
ill the heavens. Broun's Vulg. l.rr. 

Cognomina'tion. n, s, [cognomen, 
Lat.] 

A surname ; the name of a family. 

A name added from any accident or 
quality. 

Pomjiey deserved the name Great ; Alexander, 
of the same cognomination, was generalissiniu of 
Greece. Brown. 

COGNO'SCENCE. n. s. [cognosco, Lat.] 
Knowledge ; the state or act of know- 
ing. Diet, 

CoGNo'scTBLK. odj, [cognosco, Lat.] 
That may be known ; being the object 
of knowledge. 

Tlic same that is said for the redundance of 
matters intelligible and cffgnMcible in things natu- 
ral, may be applied to things artificial. 

Hide's Orig. of Mankind. 

To COHA'BIT. V. a, [cohabito, Lat.] 

1. To dwell with another in the same 
place. 

The Philistines were worsted by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country mure than a con- 
quering army ; they were not able to cohabit witli 
that Indy thing. South, 

2. To live together as husband and wife. 

He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet 

had 0 design to cohabit with her m such. 

Fiddes's Sermons. 

Coha'bitant. n. «. [from cohabit.] An 
inhabitant of the same place. 
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The Qppretied ludiani protest e^dait that bee* 
ven wlm the Spenhirdf aie to be their odmbib^ 
Dceojiqf Piety^ 

Couabita'tion* It. $, [from conabit.] 

1. The act or state of inhabiting the same 
place with another. 

2. The state of living together as map* 
ried persons. 

Which defect, though it could not evacnite • 
marriage after e^Mfitati 0 n, and actual oonsurrh- 
mation, yet It was not enough to make void a 
con tract. Bacon's Henry V IL 

Monsieur Brumars, at one hundred and two 
years, died for love of his wife, who was ninety- 
two at her death, after seventy years cohabitation, 

Tatler. 

Cohf/ir. n. s. [coh/eres, Lat.] One of 
several among whom an inheritance is 
divided. 

Married persons, and widows, and virgins, aie 
all coheirs in the inlieritatice of Jesus, if they liw 
within the laws of their estate. Taylor's HolyLAv. 
Cohe'iress. n, s, [from coheir,] A wo- 
man who has an equal share of an !]>• 
hcritance with other women. 

To COHE'RE. V, n. [cohareo, Lat.] 

I. To stick together ; to hold fast one to 
another, as parts of the same mass. 

Two pieces of marble, having their surface ex- 
actly plain, polite, and apjilied to each other in 
such a manner as to iiiterce[)t the air, do cohera 
firmly together as one. IPivtduard. 

We find that the force, wl>ereby bodies coAcrf, 
is very much greater when liny come to immiv 
diate contact, than wlicn lltcv aie at ever so small 
a finite distance. Cheync's PfiiloMyyhkal Principles. 

JVone want a place ; for all their centre found. 
Hung to the goddess, ami cuher'd nruuml ; 

Not cli)scr, orb in oil) conglob d, are seen 
The hu/ziug beea about their duskv (pieen. 

Popes Uunciud. 

To bo well connected ; to follow re- 
gularly in the order of discourse, 

3. To suit ; to fit ; to be fitted to. 

Had lime coher'd with j>l.icc, or place with 
wisluiig. Shakisp, 

, agree. 

Coherence, ) n, s. [coharentia, 

Cohe'rency. f I-at.] 

That state of bodies in which their 


parts are joined together, from what 
cause soever it proeetMls, so that they 
resist divulbion and separation ; nor can 
be separated by the same force by w hich 
they might be simply moved, or, being 
only laid upon one another, might be 
parted again. Quine?/, 

The jircssure of the air will not explain, nor 
can be a cause of, the coherence of the jiarticles 
of uir themselves. Loch'. 

Matter is either fluid or solid ; words that may 
comprehend the middle degiecs between extreme 
fixedness and co/iemiey, and the most rapid intes- 
tine motion. Bentley. 

2. Connection ; dependency ; the relation 
of parts or things one to another. 

It shall be no trouble to find each controversy's 
resting-place, and the ca/nmnee it hath witli ihirrg«>, 
either on which it dependeth, or which depend on 
it. Hooker, Preface. 

Why between sermons and faith shoiiKl there 
be ordinarily that coherence, which causes have 
with their usual effects ? Hooker, 

3. The texture of a discourse, by which 
one part follows another regularly and 
naturally. 

4. Consistency in reasoning, or relating, 
so that one part of the discourse does 
not destroy or contradict the rest. 
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Mtrefice of snam direet tendency of 

idi the pM oT it to the et^niMUt in hnnd, are 
mofteniiiientlv to be found in him. 

^Loeke^sFr^toSi. PauTt Epittia. 
Cohe'rent. adj\ [coAterem, Lat,] 

1. Sticking together ; so as to resist sepa- 
ration. 

By coagulating and diluting, that ia, making 
their parts more or less coherent, 

Arimthnot on AUmentt, 


Where all must full, or not coherent be ; 

And all that rises, rise in due degree. 

Pape's Emy on Man, 

2. Connected; united. 

The mind proceeds from the knowledge it 
stends possessed of already, to that which lies 
next, and is coherent to it, and so on to what it 
aims at. , 

S. Suitable to something else ; regularly 
adapted. 

Instruct my daughter. 

That time and place, with this deceit so lawful, 
May prove coherent, 

Shaketp, AWiioell that ends well 

4 . Consistent; not contradictory to itself. 

A coherent thinker, and a strict reasoner, is not 
to be made at once by a set of rules. 

Watts's Logick. 

Cohe'sion. n, 8. [from cohere,] 

1, The act of slicking together. 

Hard pm tides heaped tocether touch in a few 
points, and must be separable by a less force than 
breaks a solid particle, whose parts toudi in all 
the space between them, without any pores or in- 
terstices to weaken their cohesion. ^lewton's Opt. 

Solids and fluids difler in the degree of cohesion, 
which, being increased, turns a fluid into n solid. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. The state of union or inseparability. 
What cause of their cohesion can you find ? 
What props support, what chains the fabriek 
bind ? Btackmore. 


S, Connection; dependence. 

In their tender years, ideas that have no natu- 
ral cohesion come to be united in their heads. 

Locke. 


Cohesive, adv, [from cohere,] I'liat 
has the power of sticking to another, 
and of resisting separation. 
Cohe'siveness. n, s, [from cohesive,] 
Tile quality of being cohesive ; the qua- 
lity of resisting separation. 

To Cohi'bit. r. a, \cohibeo, Lat.] To 
restrain ; to hinder. Diet, 

To C(yilOU\TE. v,a. To pour the dis- 
tilled liquor upon the remaining matter, 
anti distil it again. 

Tlic juices of an animal body are, as it were, 
ro/iofiatei/, being excreted, and admitted again into 
the blood with the fresh aliment. Arbuth. on Alim. 

Cohoda'tion. n,s, [from cohobafe,] A 
returning any distilled liquor again up- 
on what it was drawn from, or upon 
Iresh ingredients of the same kind, to 
have it the more impregnated with tlieir 
virtues. Qiuincy. 

Cohohaihn is the pouring the liquor distilled 
from any thing back upon tlie remaining matter, 
and distiUiiig it again. Locke. 

This oil, dulcihed by cofiohation with anaroiua- 
tizod sjiirit, is of use to restore the digestive fa- 
culty. Grew's Musaum, 

Co hort, n. s, [cohors, Latin*] 

1. A troop of soldiers in the Roman ar- 
mies, containing about five hundred foot. 

The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, 
and ensigns, from hence, as l^oiu any of their j>ro- 
vinces. Camden. 

a, [In poetical language.] A body of 
warriours. 
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^ arch-angelic powV prepar’d 

For twift descent ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton's Par, Lott, 

Here Churchill, not so prompt 
To vaunt as fight, his hardy coWto join'd 
With Eugene. Philip's JUenheim. 

Cohorta'tion. n. a. [eohortatio, Lat.] 
Encouragement by words; incitement. 

Diet, 

G01F« n. s, [coiffct Fr. from cofea, for 
cucufa^ low Lat.] The head-dress ; a la- 
d^s cap ; the seijeant’s cap. 

judges of the four circuits in Wales, al- 
thou^ they are nut of the first magnitude, nor 
need pc of the degree of the coif, yet are they con- 
siderable. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 

No less a man than a brother of the ro//‘ began 
his suit, before he had been a twelvemonth at the 
Temple. Addison, Spectator. 

Instead of home-spun coifs were seen 
Good pinners edg'd with culbertine. Swift. 

Co'lFRD. adj, [from coif.] Wearing a coif. 
Co'iFFURE. n.a, [cofffurepFr.] Head- 
dress. 

1 am pleased with the coiffure now in fashion, 
and think it shews the good sense of the valuable 
part of the sex. Addison. 

CoiGNE n ,s. [An Irish term, as it seems.] 

Fitz Thomas of Desmond began that extortion 
of coigne and lisery, and pay ; that is, he anti his 
army took horse meat and man's meat, and mo- 
no y , at pleasure. Davies on Ireland. 

COlGISiE. n,s, [French] 

1. A comer. 

No jutting frieze. 

Buttress, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Halil made hfs pendant bed. Shakesp. Macbeth, 

. Sec you >ona' coin o' th’ capitol, yond’ corner 
Slone ? Shakesp. 

2. A wooden wedge used by printers. 

To COIL# V, a, [cueillir, Fr.] To gather 
into a narrow compass ; as, to coil a 
rope, to wind it in a ring. 

The lurking particles of air, so expanding them- 
selves, must necessarily plump out the sides of 
the I ladder, and so keep them turgid, until the 
pressure of ihe air, that at first coiled them, bo re- 
admitted to do the same thing again. Boyle 

Coil. n,s. [Aro/hren, Germ.] 

1. Tumult; turmoil; bustle; stir; hurry; 
confusion. 

Who was 80 firm, so constant, that tliis coU 
Would not infect his reason. Shakes}). Tempest. 
Vou, niistre#‘s, all this coil is 'long of you. Shah. 
In that 8U'<*p of death, what dreams may come. 
When wc have shuffled olT this mortal coil, I 

Must give us pause. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

2, A rope wound into a ring. 

Coin, v.s, [coigne, Fr.] A corner; any 
thing standing out angularly ; a square 
brick cut diagonally: called often quoin, 
or quhte, 

COIN. n,s, [by some imagined to come 
from cuneus a wedge, because metal is 
cut ill wedges to be coined.] 

1 . Money stamped with a legal impres- 
sion. 

He gave Dametas a good sum of gold in ready 
coin, which McudlcdH had bequeathed. Sidney. 

You have made 

Your holy hat be stamp’d on the king'.s coin. 

Shakesp. //HiryVIll. 
1 cannot tell how the poets will succeed in the 
explication t>f coins, to which they arc generally 
very great stiaiigers. ^ Addison. 

She now contracts her vast design. 

And all iier triumphs shrink into a coin. Pofie. 

2. Payment of any kind. 

The loss of presen t ad vantage to flesh and blood, 
is repaid in a nobler com. Hammond' sFundamentals. 
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To Coin. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To mint or stamp metals for money. 

They cannot touch me for coining : I am the 

kirm. ^ Shakesp. 

They never put In practice a thing so necessary 
as coiTU'ii momy is. Peaehamsf Antiquities. 

Tenants cannot coin rent just at quartcr-diy, 
but must gatlier it by degrees. Loclce. 

Can we be sure titet this medal was really coined 
by an artifice^, or’ h out a product of the soil from 
wtiencc it was taken ? i entley. 

2. To make or invent. 

My lungs 

Coin words till their decay, against those measles 
Which we disdain shuulci tetter us. 

Shakesp. Carialanus 

3. To make or forge any thing, in an i.l 
sense. 

Never coin a formal lye on't. 

To make the knight o'crcome the giant. 

I Hudihras. 

Those motives Induc'd Virgil to coin his fable. 

Dryden. 

Some talc, sonic new pretence, he daily coin'd, 
To sooth his sister, and delude her mind. 

Drydeiis Vi gi', 

A term is coined to make the rouveyauee easy. 

Attcrbiny. 

Co'iNAGE. n. s. [from coin,] 

1. The art or practice of coining money. 

The care of tlie coinage was comiuilted to the 

inferiour raapstrates ; and I don't find that they 
had a publick trial, n.s we solemnly practise in 
tins country. Arbuthnot. 

2. Coin; money; stamped and legiti- 
mated metal. 

This is conceived to be a coinage of some Jews, 
in derision of (Jhristlans, who nrst began that 
portniit. Broun. 

Moor was forced to leave off* coining, by the 
great crowds of peojile coutiiiuaJiy offering to re- 
turn his coinage upon him. 6’wi/t. 

3. The charges of coining money. 

4. New production ; invention. 

Uunoccsxary coinage, as well ns mmecessary re- 

I vival of words, runs into aiTcctatiou ; a fault to be 
avoided on eiilicr hand. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

5. Forgery; invention. 

I bis is the very coinage of your brain ; 

This bodiless creation ecstney 

Is vi’iy cunning in. Shakesp. Hamlet, 

To COINCI'DE. v.n. [coincido, I^t.] 

] . To fall upon the same point ; 1 1 met t 
in the same point. 

If tb(' equator and eclipUck had coincided, it 
w<nilfl liavc rendered the annual revolution of the 
cartli useless. Cheyne. 

2. To concur; to be consistent wiUi. 

1 lie rules of right Judgim-nt, and of good ratio- 
cination, often coiiwide with each other. 

irotts'f Logick, 

Coincidence, n . s . [from coincide .] 


1. The state of several bodies, or lines, 
falling upon the same point. 

An universal equilibrium, arising from the ctnn- 
cidtnee of iiifiulte centres, can never be naturally 
acquired. Bentley. 


2. Concurrence ; consistency ; tendency 
of many things to the same end; occur- 
rence of many things at theUMnne time. 

Tlie very concurrence and cdpsddence of so mar 
ny evidences that contribute to the proof, carrica 
a'great weight. Hate. 

ik It is followed by with. 

The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 
tiiiih one another, and with the plane of the eclip- 
tick, is very near the truth. 

Cheyne 5 Philosophical Principles 
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Coi'ncident. adj. [from crnndde,'] 

1, Falling upon the «aine prnnt 

Thf*jic circle# 1 viewed through a piisra ; and, 
ai I weut from them, they came nearer and nearer 
together, and at length tocame coincident. 

Newtons OoticL. 

12. Concurrent; consistent; equivalent: 
followed by with, 

(MiriiiUiitiity teacheth nothing but what i# per- 
fectly suitable to and caincidtnt with the ruling 
prineiplesi of a virtuous and well-iticiined nian. 

^ ' Siiuth. 

Tl. css words of our apostle are e\aell\ cnincidLiit 
that con.roverted passage in his d^scoll^^e to 
the Atheutans. Hentlcii, 

CoiNDlCATioN. n,s, [fromconixnd iuefi- 
CO, Lat] Many symptoms betokenin/^ 
tile same cause. 

Co'iNER. /I. s, [from cot??.] 

1 . A maker of money ; a niintcr ; a stam- 
per of* coin. 

My f.dher was 1 know not where 
When I was stamp! : some co ?irr with his tools 
Aladc me a counU rjeil, SluiKc^p. C ifndwlim . 

It is easy to lin<t\lc.signs that never entered into 
the thoughts of the sculptor or tlte coiner, 

Addison on Medals. 
There arc only two patents reFerred t<i, lujth less 
advantageous to the cnincr than this of W'ood. 

Suft. 

2. A counterfeiter of the king’s stamp ; a 
maker of base money. 

S. An inventor. 

J)iony. sills, a Greek coinei' of etymologies, is 
commended l»y Alheiueus. Cumilcn's Hcrnains. 

Te CoJO'iN. v,n, [ra/i/wwgo, Lat.] To 
join with another hi the same office. 

Thou may’st with something, and thou 

dost. 

And that beyond cominissioii. 

Shakesp. Twelfth Night. 
Co'iSTRiL. n.jy. A coward ; a runaway; 
corru]ited from kestrel, a mean or de- 
generate hawk. 

He’s a c<»ward and Rcostril, that will not drink 
to my niece. Shakesp Tweljtii Nii^lil. 

CoiT.w.s.i^ A:ofc adie, Dutch] A thing 
thrown at a certain mark. See Quoit. 

The time they wear out at coits, ka;vl^''i or the 
like idle exercises. Carew's Snnrp of Cornwall. 
Col'TiON. n. <. [ceiV/o, Ijit.] 

1. Cf'pulation ; the act of genemtion. 

I cannot but admire that philosophers should 
iiiiagine frogs to fail from the clouds, e nsi lering 
how o}>enly they act Uieir coition, f>roiluce spawn, 
tadpoles, and frogs. llni/on the Cr< ation. 

He is not made productivT of his kind, Imt by 
coition w i th a female, ( rren 's C 'tunnnloirh). 

2. The act by which two bodies come to- 
gether. 

B,v Gilb<*rtus this motion is termed coition, not 
made by any faculty attractive ot one, hut a svn- 
droiiie and concourse of each. Browns Vulg. tlrr. 

Coke, w, s, [Perhaps from coquo, Skin- 
ner.'] Fewel made by burning pit-coal 
under earth, and quenching the cinders ; 
as charcoal is made with wood. It is 
frequently used in drying malt. 
CoTander. n.JT. [ce/e to strain, Lat.] 
A sieve either of hair, twigs, or metal, 
through which a mixture to be separat- 
ed is poured, and which retains the 
thicker p^; a strainer. 

Take a thick woven Qsior colander, 

Through which the pressed wiuob arc strained 
cJejir. May. 

Ail the viscera of the body are but as so muiiy 
oelofiderf to separate several juices from the blood. 

Ray otithe Creatum. 
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The brains from nose and mouth, and either ear, 
rame issuing forth, as through a colander 
The curdled milk. Dryden. 

Cola'tion. n.s. [from cola, Lat.] The art 
of filtering or straining. 

Co'laturk. n. 8. [from cola, Lat] 

1. The act of straining ; filtration. 

2. The matter strained. 

CoTbrrtine. n.s. A kind of lace worn 

by women. 

Go, hang out an old frisniieer gorget, with a 
yard of yellow colhertine again. 

Congreve's Way rfthe World. 

DifT rence rose between 

Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Colhertine. Young. 
Co'LcoTiiAR. n. «. A term in chymistry. 

CoU’oihar is the dry substance which remains 
after distillation, but commonly the caput inor* 
tuum of vitriol. Quincy. 

Calco'hitr. <»r vilri«d burnt, though unto a recl- 
iit's*., conluining tfu* fixed salt, will make good 
ink. Brown. 

(-Old), [cob, Saxon; kalf, (ierman.] 

1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; wanting* 
warmth ; being without heat. 

The diet in the state of manbooii ou^ht to be 
solid ; autl their chief drink water cold, because 
in biieh <i .stale it has its own natural spirit. 

Arlnithnot on Aliments. 
The aggregated soil 

T)»’ath, with Ids mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 

As with a trident smote. Milton. 

2. Causing sense ol cold. 

Bids US seek 

Some fiettcr shroud, some better warmth, to cherish 
Our limbs beiuimb’d, ere this diiiriia) .star 
Ix‘ave cold the night, how we his gatlier’d beams 
Ri^flected, may with matter sere fument. Milton. 

3. Chill ; shivering ; having sense of cold. 

O noble English, that could entertain, 

With half their forces, the full power of France ; 
And let anotlier half stand laugiiing by, 

All out of work, and cold for action. 

Shakesp. Henru V. 
i. Havnig cold qualities; not volatile; 
not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker nerccfilion of the 
heat of ilie suii tliuu the hot herns ; as <4 cold hand 
will soon* 1 laid a little warmth than an hot 

Bacons y ai .U'lSt. 

5. Indifferent ; frigid ; wanting passion ; 
wantiii" /e.il ; without concern ; nnac- 
tive ; unconcerned ; wanting ardour. 

'I’Iktc sprung up one kind of men, with whose 
zeal and forwarane.ss the rest being compared, 
were thought to he marvellous cold and dull. 

Hooker's Fnface. 
Infinite shall be made cold in religion, by your 
example, that never were hurt by reading books. 

Ascham. 

Temp rately proceed to what you would 
I’hiis vudentf^ rcilross,— .Sir, iUcsv cold ways, 
That seem like prudent helj>s, are very poisonous. 

Shakesp. 

New dated letters these, 

Their cold intent, teiiour, and substaiuv thus ; 

Here doth he wish his person, and his power. 

The which he could iioi levy. Shalasp. Henry IV. 

We should not, when llw*hlotKl was cold, have 
threatened our prisoners with the sword. 

Shakesp. CymbelifU. 
To see a world in ilamcs, and an host of angels 
in the clouds, one must be niucli of a stoick to be 
a cold and unconcerned spectator. 

Burnet's Prrface to the Theory of the Eartk 
No drum or trumpet needs 
T inspire the coward, or to warm the co'd; 

His voice, his sole appearance, makes them br>]d 

Dryden. 

O, thou hast touch'd me with thy sacred tlieme, 
And my <M boart is kindled at tfiy flame. Howe. 

A man must be of a very cold or degenerate 
temper, whose heart doth not bum within him in 
the midst of praise and adoration. 

Addison's Freeholder. 
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6. UnaSecting; otiable to move the poe* 
sions. 

What a deal of cold business doth a man mlspend 
the better pan of life in ? In scattering compi^ 
ments, tenaeruig visits, foJlowingfeasts and plays. 

Ben/ensom. 

Tlie rabble are pleased at the first entry of a 
disguise ; but the jest grows cold even with them 
too, when it comes on in a second scene. 

Addison on JtatyL 

7. Reserved; coy; not aflfectionatc ; not 
cordial ; not friendly. 

Let his knights have colder looks 
Among you. ^ Shakesp. King Lear. 

The cnmiutsiioners grew more reserved, arid 
colder towards each other. Clarendon 

8. Chaste; not heated by vitious appetite. 

You may 

Convey your pleasures in a spacious })lcnty, 

And yet stv'v cold, the time you may so hood- 
wink ; 

We’ve willing dames enough. Shakesp. Macheth» 

9. Not welcome ; not received with kind- 
ness or warmth of affection. 

My master’s suit will be hutrohl, 

Since she respects my mistress’ love. 

Shakesp. Two Genfkmen Verona. 

10. Not hasty; not violent. 

11. Not affecting the scent strongly 

She made it good 

At the edge corner, in the coldest tiiult. Shakesp. 

12. Not having the scent strongly affected. 

Smell this business will) a sense as cold 

As is a dead man’s nose. Shakesp. Winter's Tale. 

Cold. n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1 . The cause of the sensation of cold ; tlie 
privation ofheat ; the frigorifick power. 

Fair lined slippers for the cold. Shakesp. 

Heat ami cold are nature's two hands, whereby 
she chiefly worketli : mid heat we have in readi- 
ness, in resfiect of the fire ; but for cold, wc must 
stay till it conuth, or set k it in deep caves, or 
high mountains : and when all is lione, we eaimot 
obtain it in any great (legret*. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

1 he sun 

Had first his precept so to move, so shine, 

As might allVct the earth with cold and heat 
Srarce tolerable, and from the north to c.ill 
Decrepit winter, from the south to biing 
Sohtilial summer’s heat. Milkm. 

2. 1'he sensation of cold ; coldnesh ; cliil- 
ne.ss. 

When she saw her lord prepar’d to part 
A deadly cold ran .shiv’ring to her heail. Dm. Fob. 

3. A disease caused hy cold ; the ubstri^c- 
tion of perspiration. 

What disease hast thou ’ 

A whoreson add, Sir ; a cough.67iafc.He»ri/I V . 

Lei no ungentle cold, destroy 
All taste we have of heavenly joy. Rosi'ommon. 
Those rains, so covering the earth, might p#o- 
videntially contribute to the disruption of it» hv 
stopping all the pores and all evaporation, which 
would make the vapours within struggle vioierJy, 
as we get a fever hy a cold. Burnet, 

CoTdly. adv. [from cold.] 

1. Without heat. 

2. Without concern; indifferently; neg- 
ligently ; without warmth of temper or 
expression. 

What England lays, say briefly, gentle lord : 

We coldly pause for thee. Sfiahe^ KmgJ*nm 
SwiA seem'd to wonder what he meant. 

Nor would believe my lord bad sent ; 

So never ofler'd once to stir. 

But coldly said. Your servant, Sir. $w^. 

CoTdness. n. 8. [from cold.] 

I. Want of heat; power of causing the 
sensation of cold. 

He relates the excessive eoldnem of the water 
they met witli in summer in that icy r^on, whe» 
they were forced to winter. Boyls's EKptrmmM. 

tae 
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Such WM the dtfcord, which did first disperse 
ForiDi order, beauty, through tlte universe ; 

V^ie dryness moisture, coUineu heat resists, 

All ^at we have, and that we are, sub^sts. 

Detihatn, 

% Unconcern; frigidity of temper; want 
of seal; negligence; disregard. 

Divisions of religion are not only the farthest 
spread, liecause in religion all men presume thcra- 
*selves interested ; but they are also for the most 
part, hotlier prosecuted: forasmuch as eddneut 
which, in other contentions, may be tho^lit to 
proceed from moderation, is not in these sofovour- 
ably construed. Ho 0 hef*sDtdication. 

If, upon reading admired passages in authors, 
he finds ncoldneis and inditference in his thouglits, 
he ought to conclude, that he himself wants the 
fiscuity of discovering them. Additan, 

It betrayed itself in a sort of indiffcrouce and 
carelessness in all her actions, and coldnm to her 
best frieuds. Arbuthnot. 

8 . Coyness; want of kindness; want of 
passion. 

Unhappy youth! how will thy coldness raise 
Tempests and storms in his afflicted bosom ! 

Addison i Cato. 

Let cvVy tongue its various censures chuse, 

A‘ solve with coldness, or witli spite accuse. Prior. 

4. Chastity; exemption from vehement 
desire. 

1’he silver stream her virgin coldnesit keeps, 

For ever murmurs, and forever weeps. 

Pofie's Ivindwr Forest. 

COLE, rt, s. [cafl, Saxon.] A general 
name for ail sorts of citbbage. 
Co'lkseed. 7h s, [from cole and seed^] 
Cabbage seed. 

Where land is rank, it is not good to sow wheat 
after a fallow ; hut cohsced or barley, nml then 
wheat. -Wo; tirmr, 

Co'lkwort. n,s. Sax.] A 

species of cabbage. 

The decoction of vole uorts is also recommended 
to bathe tliem. Wminanofcw Erifsipdas 

She to<<k the colcu'orts, which h<'V hu*tlMnd got 
From hisovMi ground (a small well-water’d spot;) 
Shi* stiipp’d the stalks of all their leaves , the best 
SIk* ciiird, and then with haiwl;^ eare slu drehsM 

Ih pden. 

How turnips hide their swelling lieails below, 
And how the closing ce/euwfs upvNaids grow. 

Gap. 

Co'lick. n.s, \coFtcus,\jxi,'\ 

It .strictly is a disorder of tlic colon ; hut loosely, 
any clisorifei of the stomach or bow'clsj that is at- 
tended with pain. There are four sorts : 1. A bi- 
lious cohvk, which proct eds from an abundance <it 
ncrimom nr choler iriitaling the bowels, so as to 
oceabiim cimtinu.il grijas, and generally with a 
loosenes«- ; uii i th.sisbest maimged with lenitives 
and eiuollnits, A lla tulen t ee/ir/c, which is 
pain in the bowels, fr <m lletusesand wind, which 
distend them into unetjtml and unnatural capaci- 
ties; and this ih munaged with carminatives and 
moderate openers. An hysterical ro/ir^, whicli 
arises from disordi rs of the womb, and is commu- 
nicated by consent of pints to the bowels; and is 
to he treuted with the oidinai^ b^hleiickh. d. A 
nervous eo/ie/c, whu h is fioin convulsive spasms 
and coutoitioas nt the guts themselves from some 
disordeis of die spnils, or nervous fiiiid, in their 
component librc' ; wheieby tlieir capacities are 
lu many places slieightened, and sometimes so as 
to occasion obstinate obstructions : this is best 
remedied by biisk catbaitieks, Joined with opiates 
and ciuoliient diluters. 'J'iierc is also a sjiecies of 
this distemper, w hich is commonly called the stoue 
colick, h> consent of parts, from the irritation of 
the stone or gravel in the bladder or kidneys ; 
and this is most commonly to lie treated by ae- 
pbriticks und oily diuretioks, and is greatly as* 
sisted with the carminative turpentine clysters. 

Quincy. 

Colichs of infants proceed from acidity, and the 
air in the aliment expanding itself, wluie the an* 
meut ferments. Arbuthnot. 
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Co'lick. adj. Affecting the bowels. 

Intestine stone and ulcer, eolick pangs. MUton. 

To Colla'pse. V. It. [collabor, collapsuM, 
Lat.] To fall together ; to close so as 
that one side touches the other. 

In consumptions and atrophy the liquids are 
exhausted, and tim sides of the canals collapse-, 
therefore tlic attrition is increased, and conse- 
quently the heat. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Colla PSION, n. s, [from collapse,] 

1. The act of closing or collapsing. 

2. The state of vessels closed. 

GO'LL AR. 11 . 8. [collmr, I^t.] 

1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 

Thai's nothing, says the dog, but the fretting 
of my collar : nay, says the woif, if there be a coF 
lar ill the case, I know better things than to sell 
iny liberty. U Estrange 

Ten brace and more of greyhounds ; 

With golden mu/xles all their mouths were hound, 
And collars of the same their neck surround 

Dry (ten's Fables. 

2. The part of the harness that is fastened 
about the horse’s neck. 

Her waggon spokes made of long spinners legs, 
The traces of the smallest spider's web, 

Tlie cottars of the moonshine's watry beams. 

Shakesp. 

3. The part of the dress that surrounds 
the neck. 

4. To .^lip the Collar, To get free ; to es- 
cape ; to disentangle himself from any 
engagement or difficulty. 

When, as the ape him heard so much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his likiim baulk, 

11c would have slipt thecollar handsomelv. 

liuhbmi's Tale 

5. A Collar of Brawn, is tlie quantity 
l)ound up in one parcel. 

Collar-hone. n. .v. [from collar and 
hone.] Tlic clavicle ; the bones on each 
side of the neck. 

A page riding heliind the cv’ach, fell down, 
bruised Tiis face, and broke his right colluv-bone. 

irWmflrt's Suigi ry. 

ToCc/llar. v.a. [from the noun ] 

1. To seize by tlic collar; to take by the 
throat. 

2. To collar Zf/r/*, or other meat ; to roll 
it up, and bind it hard and close with a 
siring or collar. 

To COLLATE, v. a, \confero, collalum, 
Lat.] 

1 . To compare one thing of the same kind 
with another. 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indi- 
gested thing, if it he but a cjnn’uiMure of a few 
notions that are at hand and o( t u”, and not e\t it- 
ed from a sufliiciciit numheruf in*'! ’uccs.imd lliove 
W(1 1 collatt d. Paeon's if ist 

could not rclhujui'yh their Judaism, and 
embrace Cbiistianity, w iihnut considering, w *igh- 
ini;, and collating both religums. , South 

2. To ctrllate books ; to examine if nothing 
be wanting. 

.*5. To bestow ; to confer. 

'fhe siunificance of the sacrament dis])oses the 
spirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the spi- 
rit of God, there consigned, exhibited, and collated, 
TayUw's Communicant. 

4. With to. To place in an ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

He thrust out the invader, and collated Ainsdorf 
to the benefice : Luther |>ci formed the consecra- 
tion. Atterhury. 

if a patron shall neglect to present unto a bene- 
fice, void above six mouths, the bishop may collate 
theieufito. Ayliffe. 
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Colla'teral. adj. [eon and loins, Lat] 

1. Side to side. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. Shakesp. 

Thus saying, from his radiant seat he rose 
Of high collateral glory. Miltons Par. Lost. 

2. Running parallel. 

3. Diffused on either side. 

But man by number is to manifest 
His sincle imperfection ; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply’d 
lu unity defective, which requires 
Collateral love and dearest amity. 

Miltons Par. Last. 

4. In genealogy, those that stand in equal 
relation to some common ancestor. 

The estate and inheritance of a person dying 
intestate, is, by right of devolution, according to 
the civil Jaw, given to such as are allied to him, 
ex latere, commonly styled collaterals, if there be 
no ascendants or * descendants surviving at the 
lime of his death. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

5. Not direct; not immediate. 

They shall hear and judge 'iwixt you and me ; 
If by direct or hy collatt ml hand 

They find us touch'd, wc will our kingdom give 
To ^ou in satisfaction. Shakesp 

6. Concurrent. 

All the force of the motive lies within itself : it 
receives no coLlattral strength from exUrnal ron‘i- 
deriilioiis. AtUrhury. 

Colla terally, adv. [^^rom collateral.] 

1. Side by side. 

These pullies may be multiplied according to 
sundry (lilit*rcnt situations, not only wJien they 
are suhordiuiite, hut also when they arc placed 
culluterally. U'llkim. 

2. Indirectly. 

By asseiting tlie scripture to be the canon of 
oui l.iiib, i have createrl two enemies : the pajiisb 
more dneetJy, because they liave kept the scrip- 
ture from us ; and the fanaticks nioie collaterally, 
beciinsc they have assumed what amounts to an 
infallibility in the private spirit. Dryden. 

3. In collateral relation. 

Collation, n.s. [collatio, Lat.] 

1 . 'Lhe act of conferring or bestowing ; 
gift. 

Neither arc w'e to give thtuiks alone for the first 
collation of these benefits, but also for their preser- 
ve t lou. Hay on the Creation. 

2. Comparison of one copy, or one thing 
of the same kind, with another. 

In Hu* disquisition of truth, a ready fancy is of 
great use ; pro vi vied that collation doth its ufflee. 

Grew's Cosmologia. 

I leturnyou your Milton, whicli, upon coUation, 
I find to oe revised und augmented in sevcr.il 
places. Pope. 

3. In law. 

Collationis the bestowing of a beiufice, by the 
hi-bop that hath it in his uw'ii gift or patronage ; 
ami diilers from institution in this, that institu- 
tion into a benefice is performed hy the bishop at 
the pKseatatiuu of another who is patron, or hath 
the p, ill on's right foi the time. CowelL 

Bishops sluiuld be jtlaced b^ odlatum of the king 
uudei his letters patent, without any precedent 
election, or confiimatiun ensuing. Hayward. 

4. A repast ; a treat less than a feast. 

Collati'tious, adf [collatifius. Lat.] 
Done by the contribution of nQany. 

Diet. 

Collator, n. s. [frgm collate.] 

1. One that oompaW copies* or manu- 
scripts. 

To read the title* they mve an editor or collator 
of a manuscript, you would take him for the glory 
of letters. Addison. 
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One who presents to an ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

A jnaiidatory cannot intorrupl an onlinary col- 
lator, till a month is expired from ibe day or nrf 
sentdfioii. ytyltjfe. 

ToColla'ud. v,a* [collattdo, L&U} To 
join in praising. Diet, 

CO'LLE\GUE. M.s. Lat.] A 

partner in office or employment. An- 
ciently accented on the last syllable, 

it mij;iit In* soon tIuU I intend 
M(Tr> witli jiuflicc sendinu thce.MiVZon. 

Tin* u L^cnls, upon dciiiiHr of thf crown, would 
kt*C]) llu* peace witliout colleagues. Swift. 

To Colle'acue. i». a, [from the noun.] 
To unite with. 

Collcdgncil with this ilream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to (K’stcr us with message, 
Ini}iurting the surrender of those lands. 

Shakesj). HaniUt. 

COLLE'CT. v,a. [coliigo, coUectum, 
Lat.] 

1. To gather together ; to bring into one 
pla((‘. 

’I'is nuMnory alone that enriches the mind, 
preser\ing what our bihour and industry daily 
collect. IlV/fd. 

2. draw many units, or numbers, into 
one sum. 

Let A man collect into one sum as great a num- 
ber as lit* pleases, this multitude, how great soever, 
lessens not one jot the power of adding to it. 

Jjocke. 

3. To gain by observation. 

The leverend care I beat unto ii)> lord, 

Made nit collect these dangers m the duke. 

Shalu sj), Henry'S L 

4. To infer as a consequence ; to gather 
from premises. 

How great the force of erroneous persuasion is, 
we nia> collect from our Sasiour* s }>rt niuniUon to 
his disciples. Vicayof Vieiy. 

Tluy conclude they cm have no idea of infi- 
nite space, hccau.sc tfiey can have n<» idea of infi- 
nite matter ; which consequence, 1 conceive, is 
very ill collected. Locke. 

5. To C( I feet himself. To recover from 
surprise ; to gain command over his 
thoughts ; to assemble his sentiments. 

colit cud ; 

No more amazement. Shakesp. Tempest. 

All lighted imicli, 

I did in time colUct ni\ selt, and thought 
Tliis was so, and no sl'uniher. ShaL Winters Tale 
Prosperity unexpected often maketli m<*n care- 
less and remiss; wheieas they, who receive a 
wound, become more vigilant and colltcud. 

Hayward 

As when of old some orator renown ’d 
In Athens or free Home, w here clo(|uenee 
Flourish'd, since mute, to some great cause ad- 
dress'd, 

Stood in himself collected, while each part, 

INIotioii, cacli act won audience, ere the tongue 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his zeal of right. 

MilUm. 

Co'llect. n.s, [collecta, low Lat.] A 
short comprehensive prayer, used at the 
sacrament ; any short prayer. 

Then let your devotion be humbly to say over 
proper coUccts. Taylor*s Guiae to Divotum, 

Coulecta'neous. adj, [colhetaneui, 
Lat.] Gathered up together ; collected ; 
notes compiled various books. 
Colle'ctbdlt. [from collected.'] 

Gathered in one view at once. 

The whole evolofion of ages from everlasting to 
overlasting U ao eoUectodijf and preseiitifickjy re- 
pieaeiited to God. alarc. 
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Colle'ctible. adj. {tram collect] That 
which may be gathered from the pre- 
mises by just consequence. 

Whether thereby be meant Eiiphratei, is not 
collectible from the followiim words. 

Brown's Vulgar Errmirs. 
Colle'ction, n.s, [from collect,] 

1 . The act of gathering together. 

2. An assemblage ; the things gathered. 
No jH.Tjnr’d knight desires to quit thy arms, 

Fiiirest collection of thy sex’s charms. ^ Prior. 
1 ho gallery is hung with a collection of pictures. 

^ Addison. 

3. The act of deducing consequences; 
ratiocination ; discourse. This sense is 
now scarce in use. 

If once we descend unto probable eoZf eel iem, we 
arc then in the territory where free and arbitrary 
determinations, the territory where human laws, 
take place. Jlookcr. 

Thou shall not peep through lattices of eyes. 
Nor hear thro’ labyrinths of cars, norlenm 
Jly circuit or collections to discern. Donne. 

4. A corollary ; a consectary deduced from 
premises ; deduction ; consequence. 

It should lie a weak coUection,\i w hercas wc say, 
that wlun (’hrist had overcome the sli.tijmess of 
death, he then opened the kingilum of heaven to 
all believers; u thing in such sop alliriiied with 
circiinistaiices, weie taken as insinuating an op- 
posite denial before that circumstance be accom- 
plished. Hooker. 

This label 

Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make IK* collccthn of it. Shake.fp. Cymheline. 
When she, from sundry arts, one skill doth 
draw ; 

Gath’ring, from divers fiiglit, one act of war ; 

From iiidii v cases like, one rule of law ; 

These her collections, not the senses are. Davies. 

Collecti'tious. adj. [coUcctitius, Lat.] 
Gathered up, 

Colle'ctive. adj. [from collect; collec- 
tif. Fr.] 

1. (iatliered into one mass ; aggregated ; 
accumulative. 

A body coUectiie, it containeth a huge multi- 
tude. Hooker. 

Tlie three forms of government dilfer onlv by 
the civil adininistration being in the IiamN of one 
or twi», calle«l kings; in a senate, called the no 
hies ; or in the iieople collective or leprescntdllve, 
who mav he called the commons. Suift. 

'I’lie Jitl'erence between a comixmnd and a rol- 
hctiLL idea is, that a cumponnd iueu unites things 
of a difierent kind; but n collective idea, things 
of the same. Watts's Logic k. 

2. Employed in deducing consequences ; 
argumentative. 

Antiquity left many falsities coiitroulable not 
only by critical and collective reason, but contrary 
observations. Brown. 

3. [In grammar.] A collective noun is a 
word which expresses a multitude, 
though itself be singular ; as a compa- 
vy ; an army, 

Colle'ctively. adv. [from collective,] 
In a general mass ; in a body ; not sing- 
not numbered by individuals; in 
te aggregate; accumulatively; taken 
togetlier ; in a state of combination or 
union. 

Although we cannot be free from all sin collec- 
tively, ill fcuch sort that no part thereof shall be 
found in us, yet distribulively all great actual of- 
fences, as they oflfer themselves one by one, both 
may and ought to be by all means avoided. 

Hooker. 

Singly ar d apart many of them are subject to 
exception, yet coUectively they make up a gxxl 
moral evidence. Hale. 
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The other part of the water was condensed at 
the surface or the earth, and sent forth coUtetiveiy 
into s|anding springs and rivers. 

Woo€hoard*s Nsa, Hist. 

Colle'ctor. n, 8. [co/frefor, Lat,] 

1. A gatherer; he that collects scattered 
things together. 

2. A compiler ; one that gathers scattered 
pieces into one book. 

The grandfather might be the first collector of 
them into a body. Hale's Common Lawtf Engl. 
Volumes without the collector's own rcilcctioiis. 

Addison. 

’!l^e boat English historian, when his atile grows 
antiquated, will be unl\ considered as a tedious 
relator of facts, and perhaps consulted to furnish 
materials for «oine future collector. Stoyt. 

. A tax-gatherer ; a man employed in 
levying duties or tributes. 

A great part of this treasure is now embezzled, 
lav'isMcd, and feiisted away by collectors, und other 
ofliccrs. Temple. 

The commissions of the revenue are disposed 
of, and the collectors arc* uppoinled b^ the com- 
missioner. Swift. 

Colle'gatary. n. s. [from con and le- 
gatum, a legacy, Latin.] In the civil 
law, a person to whom is left a legacy in 
common with one or more other persons. 

Chambers. 

CO'LLEGE. If. s. [collegium^ Lat.] 

1. A community ; a number of persons 
living by some common rules. 

On barht'd steeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of tlie bees in May. D 'ryden. 

2. A society of men set apart for learning, 
of religion. 

lie is return’d with his opinions, 

Gather’d from all the famous colleges 

Almost in Christendom. ShaKcsp. Henry \ 111. 

1 would the college of the cardinals 
Would chuse him pope, and curr\ him to Home. 

Shakesp. 

This order or socief v is sometimes called Solo- 
mon’s house, and sunietimcs the college of the six 
da> s work. Bacon, 

, The house in which the collegians re- 
side. 

Hultlah the prophetess dwell in Jerusalem in 
the college. h mgs, 

4. A college, in forming universities, is a 
lecture read in piiblick, 

Coli.e'gi AL. adj. [from college.] Relat- 
ing to a college ; possessed by a college. 
Collegian, n.s. [from ro/Age.] An in- 
habitant of a college ; a member of a 
college. 

Colle'gtatr. adj. [coliegiatus, low Lat.] 

1. Containing a college ; instituted after 
tlie manner of a college. 

I wish that yourselves did well consider how 
opposite certain of your positions arc unto the 
state of collegiate societies, whereon the two uni- 
versities consist. Hooker, Pr^'ace. 

2. A collegiate church was such as was 
built at a convenient distance from a ca- 
thedral church, wherein a number of 
presbyters were settled, and lived toge- 
ther in one congregation. Ayl\ffe't Par. 

Colle'giate. n.s. [from college,] A 
member of a college ; a man bred in a 
college ; an university man. 

These are a kind of eropiricks in poetry, who 
have got a receipt to please ; and no collegiate like 
them, for purging the |>assions. liymer. 

Co'llkt. n.s. [Fr. from collum, Lat. the 
neck.] 
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t , Anciently something that went about 
the neck ; sometimes the neck. 

2. That part of a ring in which the stone 
is set. 

3. A term used by turners. 

To Colli'de. V. a, [collido, Lat.] To 

strike against each other; to beat, to 
dash, to knock together. 

Scintillations arc not the ascension of air uuon 
collision, but hifluinniable effluences from tjic bo- 
dies collided. 

Co'llier. n, s. [from coaLj 

1. A digger of coals; one that works 
the coal-pits. 

2. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in coals, 

I knew a iiobleraan a great grasier, a great 

bcriuan, a great co/Zier, and a great landman, Bac. 

8, A ship tlmt carries coals. 

Co'llierv. n.s. [from collier.} 

1 . The place where coals are dug. 

2. The coal trade. 

CtyLUFtoWER. n,s* [Jlos hrasica; from 

caj)l, Sax. cabbage mdjlourr] properly 
cauliflower.] A species of cabbage. 
Colligation. n.$. [colligatio, Lat.] A 
binding together. 

These the midwife contrivelh into a knot, 
whence tlmt torluosity or iiorh^sitv in the navel, 
occasioned by the colligation of vessels. 

Brou'n\ Vulgar hironrs. 

Colli M ACTION n.ft. [fromcoilimo,ljiy] 
The act of aiming at a mark ; aim. Diet. 
CoLLiNEATloN. w. s. [colUmo, Lat.] 
The act of aiming. 

Co'lliquablk. adj. [from coUiquaie.] 
Easily dissolved ; liable to be melted. 

The tender consistence renders it the more coV 
liqiuihlc mia consumptive. flanjCiton Coimmptmw. 

Colli'quament. n.s. ^framcol/iquale.] 
The subsLince to which any thing is 
reduced by being melted. 

CoTliquant, adj. [from coUiquaie.] 
That whicli has the power of melting or 
dissolving. 

TaCO'LLlQUATE. v.a. [ra/%/ro, Lat.] 
To melt ; to dissolve ; to turn IVom solid 
to fluid. 

The fire melted the glass, that made a great 
shew, after what was colUquuUd had been leiuoved 
from the hro. iWe- 

The fat of the kidneys is apt to be coUiquated 
through a great heat from within, and an ardent 
colliquative fever. Harvep on Consumptions. 

To Co'lliquate. V. n. To melt; to be 

dissolved. 

Ice will dissolve in fire, and coUiqmtc in w'ater 
or warm oils. Browns Vide. Err. 

Colliqua'tion. n.s. [colliquatio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of melting. 

Glass may be made b^ the bare collianation of 
the salt and* earth remaining in the ashes of a 
burnt plant. Boi/le. 

From them proceed rarefaction, coUiqnatwny 
concoction, maturatiop, and most effects of na- 
ture. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

2. Such a temperament or disposition of | 

the animal fluids as proceeds from a lax 
compages, and wherein they flow off| 
through the secretory glands faster than 
tliey ought. Quincy. 

Any kind of universal diminution and colliqua- 
turn of the body , Harvey on Consumptions. 

Colliquative. adJ. [from co/liquate.] 
Melting; dissolvent. 
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A colliquative fever is such as is attended with 
a diarrhma, or sweats, from too lax a contexture 
of the fluids. Quincy. 

It is a consequent of a burning colliquative fe- 
ver, wliereby the humours, fat, and flesh of the 
bociy are melted. Harvey. 

Colliquefa'ction. n. s. [colliquefacio, 
Lat.] The act of melting together ; re- 
duction to one mass by fluxion in the 
Are. 

After the incornoralion of metals by simple col- 
liquejactwny for tiie better discovering of the na- 
ture and consents and dissents of metaU, it would 
be tried by incurpuruting of their dissolutions. 

Bacon's Physical Ucmains. 

Collision, n.s. [from a>//f.v/o, Lat.] 

1 . The act of striking two bo<l ies toge I her. 
Or, by collision of two bodies, grind 

The air attiite to fire. mtlUnds Par.lMst. 

The flint and the steel you m,^y move apart as 
long as you please ; but it is the hitting and col- 
lision of them that must make tiiem strike ficc. 

Ihntlcy. 

2. The state of being struck together ; i 
clash. 

1 ’lien from the chishes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like sparks from flint’s coUisiony snrings. 

Denham. 

The devil sometimes borrow’cd fire from the 
altar to consume the votaries ; and, by the mutual 
collision of well-meant zeal, set even orthodox 
Christians in a ILime. Decay Piety. 

To COLLOCATE, v. a. [colloco, Lat 
To place ; to station. 

Tf you desire to superinduce any virtue upon 
person, take the rreatuic in which that virtue 
IS most eminent : of that creature lake the parts 
wlierehi that virtue is colliK'ate. Bacon. 

COLLOC ACTION, n.s. [collocafiot Lat.] 

1 . The act of placing ; disposition. 

2. The state of being placed. 

In the colliH'ution of the spirits in bodies, the coU 

location is.<‘ijuai or unequal; and tlie spirits coa- 
<erv.ite 01 dilluscd. Bacon. 

Collocu'tion. n.s. [collocutio, Lat, 
Conference ; conversation. 

To Collo'gu k. V. a. [probably from col 
loquor, Lat.] To wheedle ; to flatter ; to 
please with kind words. A low word. 
Co'llop. n. s. [It is derived by Min- 
shew from coal and ep, a rasher broiled 
upon the coals ; a carbonade.] 

1. A small slice of meat. 

Sweetbread and collops were with skewers 
prick’d 

About the sides. Dryden's Fables. 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profess’d ; 

It up hut two disnes nicely drest : 

i ica 


Uorae, Mr page, 

i me with your welkin eye, sweet villain, 
jar’st, ray coUop. Shtikesp. irintir’s Tale. 
Thou art a coUop or my flesh. 


Then sent up 

What signifies Scotch collops to a feast ? 

Kings Cookery. 

2. A piece of any animal. 

I’hc lion is upon his death-bed ; ^ not mi enemy 
that docs not apply for a coltap of him. L’Kitran^c. 

3. Ill burlesque language, a child. 

Come, Sir page, 

I.ookonra 
JMostdear’. , 

Thou art a coUop of my 
And for thy sake 1 have shed many a tear. 

Shaketp. Henry VI. 

Collo'qui AL. adj. [from colloquy.] W^hat- 
ever relates to common conversation. 
Co'lloquy. n. s. [colloquiumt Lat.] Con- 
ference; conversation; alternate dis- 
course; talk. 

My earthly, by his heav’nly over-power’d, 

In that celestial coHofuy sublime, 

As with an object that excels the sense, 

Dazzled, and spent, sunk down. MiU. Par.Lost. 
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In retirement make frequent eoUofuietf or short 
difcoursings, between God and tliy own soul. 

Taylor. 

CoTlow. n.s. [More properly colly, 
from coal.] 

Callow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coats, or yvood.Wooaward on Fossils. 
CoLLU'CTANCY. n. s. [coUuctor^ Lat.] 

A tendency to contest; opposition of 
nature. 

CoLLUCT ACTION, ft. s. [coUuctatio, Lat] 
Contest; struggle; contrariety; oppo- 
sition ; spite. 

The thcrinm, natural baths, or hot springs, do 
not owe tlieir heat to any coUuctaiion or efferves- 
cence of the minerals in them. Woodward*sNa.Hist. 

To COLLU DE, v.n. [coUudo, Lat.] To 
conspire in a fraud ; to act in concert ; to 
play into the hand of each other. 
CoLLU'sioN. n.s. [coUttsio, Lat.] 

Collusion is, in oiir common law, a deceitful 
agr<*enienl or cumpnet between tv\o or more, for 
tne one part to bring an action against the other 
to some evil purpost* ; as to defraud a third of his 
riglit. ^ Cowell. 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or dishones- 
ty of weavers, or the collusion of both, the ware 
was had, and the price excessive. Suijt. 

CoLLu'sivK. adj. [from collude.] Frau- 
dulently concerted. 

CoLLu'sivELY. adv. [from collusive^ In 
a manner fraudulently concerted. 
CoLLu'soRY. adj. [from colludo, Lat] 
Carrying on a fraud by secret concert. 
Co'lly. n.s. [from coal,^ The smut of coal. 

Suppose Ibon saw her dressed in some old hir- 
sute attire, out of fashion, coarse raiment, be- 
smeared with soot, re//y, pcM fumed witho|>op»' 
nax. Burton on Melancholy. 

To Colly, v. a. To grime with coal ; to 
smut with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That, in a speen, unfolds both hcav’n and earth ; 
And, cre a man hatli pow’r to say , behold, 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up, Shakesp. 

COLLV'RJVM. n.s. [Latin.] An oint- 
ment for the eyes. 

COLMAR, n.s. [Fr.] A sort of pear. 
Co'logn n.s, Isa deep brown, 

very light bastard ochre, which is no 
pure native fossil ; but contains more ve- 
getable than mineral matter, and owes 
its origin to the remains of wood long 
buried in the earth. HiUon Fossils. 
Co'lon. n.s. [iiu>ja9 a member.] 

1. A point (:) used to mark a pause 
greater than that of a comma, and less 
than that of a period. Its use is not very 
exactly fixed ; nor is it very necessary, 
being confounded by most with the se- 
micolon. It was used, before punctua#* 
tion was refined, to mark almost 


any 

sense less than a period. To apply it 
properly, we should place it, perhaps, 
only w'here the sense is continued with- 
out dependence of grammar or construc- 
tion ; as, / love him, / detfhte km: I 
have long ceased to trusi, btk shall never 
forbear to succour Mil. 

2. The greatest and widest of all the intes- 
tines, about eight or nine hands breadth 
long. It begins where the ilium ends, 
in the cavity of the os ilium on the right 
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«i(ie ; firom thence ascending bj the kid- 
ney on the same side, it passes under 
the concave side of the liver, to which 
it is sometimes tied, as likewise to the 
gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in 
&at place : then it runs under the bot- 
tom of the stomach to the spleen in tlie 
left side, to which it is also knit: from 
thence it turns down to tlie left kidney ; 
and Uience passing, in form of an S, it 
terminates at the upper part of the os 
sacrum in the rectum. Quincy. 

Now, by your criieity hard bouud, 

X strain iny guts, my colon wound. 

The contents of the colon are of a sour, fetid, 
acid smell in rabbits. Floyeron the Hummin, 

CO'LONEL. n. s. [of uncertain etymolo- 
gy. Skinner imagines it originally volo- 
nialis the leader of a colony. Minsherv 
deduces it from colonna a pillar : as, pa- 
trio, columen ; exercitus coiumcn. Each 
is plausible.] The chief commander of 
a regiment ; a field officer of the highest 
rank, next to the general officers. It is 
now generally sounded with only two 
distinct syllables, col nel. 

7''hc chiefest help must bo the Crtre of the colo‘ 
nfl, that hath the government of all his garrison. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Captain or colonel^ or kniglil in arms, 

Whose chance on Uicse defoiicv less doors may 
seize, 

If deed of honour did thee ever please, 

Guard them, and him uithiri protect from harms. 

Milton. 

Co'lonelship. n.s. [from colonel.] The 
office or character of colonel. 

While he continued a subdltern, he complained 
against titc pride of colonels t(»wards their oOicers ; 
yet, ill a few minutes after he hud lecuved liiv 
cumiiiission for urr ginient, hec(»iifcssed Unit o>lo- 
neUhip wus n)ming fast upon )»im. Smjt 

Colonize, r. </. [from c*o/o«y.] To 
pl.'int with inhabitants ; to settle witli 
new planters; to plant with colonies; 

I here ua«) never an hand diavtii, (liat did dou- 
l>!e lilt' KNt of the hahitnhle woihl, before this; 
tor so a man I’iny tnilv term it, it he shall put to 
accoum as well thattirat is, as that which ma\ be 
liereufter, by the farther occupation and cobmzmsr 
of those couiiliies : and yet it cannot be artirim d, 
if out speak inpcnviously , that it was the prnpairJi- 
tion of the Christian tail'll that was the a<i.nn,iiit < t 
tJiit discovery, tntiy, and plantation ; but 
and silver, and teiep 'ral proht and glorv ; so that 
what was first in (lod’s providence, w,is but ^c- 
lond in inair.s appetite and intenuon. 

Jincons Jfolif U\tr 
Druina bath ndv.iiitace l>y acipiest of islands, 
which she cobnizeth ancf fortifieth daily. 

lioioel's focal Forest. 

v.’olonna'de n.s. [from colonna, Ital. a 
column.] 

1 . A peristyle of a circular figure ; or a 
sscries of columns disposed in a circle, 
and insulated within 6\de.Builder*8 Die. 

1I( re circlin'; cobumuln the ground inclose, 

And here the marble statues breathe in tows. 

Addimi 

2. Any series or range of pillars. 

FtJffyou my colonnadts < xteml their wlnu^.Pepe. 

CO'LONY. «« s. [evionia, I^t.] 

1. A body of people drawn from the mo- 
ther country to inhabit sorr.c distant 
place. 

To these new inhabitants and colonies he p,ave 
the same law under which they wok* born and 
bred. ^ense^ on Ireland. 
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Rooting out these two rebellions septs, he 
placed English eolonia in their rooms. 

Daviet on Ireland. 
Crisis, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is report- 
ed to have civilized the Indians, planting cobnies, 
and building cities. Athnthnat on Coim. 

2. The country planted ; a plantation. 

The rising city, which from far you sec, 

Is Carthage, and a Tyrian rohmy. Drpden^eVkgii 
Co'lophony. ft. s, [from Colophon, a 
city, whence it came.] Rosin. 

Of Venetian turftciitine, slowly evaporating 
about a fourth or fifth part, the remaining sub- 
stance sutfered to cool, would afford me a cohe- 
rent body, or a fine colofdiony. Boifle. 

Turpentines and oils leave a colophony^ upon a 
separation of their thinner oil. 

Fbxfcron the Humours 
Coloqui'nteda. ft. s. [colooynthis, Lat. 
xoAokosOk-] The fruit of a plant oftlic 
same name, brought from the Levant, 
al)out the bigness of a large orange, and 
often called hitter apple. Both the seed 
and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is a 
violent purgative, of considerable use in 
medicine. Chambers. 

Co'loratk. adj. [coloratus, Lat.] Colour- 
ed ; dyed ; marked or stained with some 
colour. 

Had the tunicles and humours of the eye bt'cn 
cobrate, many rays from visible objects would 
have been stopt. Bap. 

Coloka'tion. n. s. [coloro, Lat.] 

1. The art or practice of colouring. 

Some bodies have a more deparlable nature 
than others, as is evident in cobrathn ; for a .small 
quantity of saffron will tinct more than a great 
quantity of hrasil. Bacon. 

2. The state of being coloured. 

Amongst ruriosities I shall place caloratimi, 

thougli somewhat better; for licauty in flowers is 
thoii pn -eminence. Bacons Nut, Hist 

ColorTfk’K. adJ. [colorificus, Lat.] 
'fhat which lias the power of producing 
dyes, tints colours, or hues. 

In this composition ol white, the several rays 
do not ‘'uflci any change in ihciT colojiftch qualities 
by acting npoirone another; but are only mixed, 
and by a mixture of their colours produce white. 

KewUms Ooticks. 

COIiO'SSE. 1 n. s. [colossus, Lat.j A 
COLO'SSllS. j statue of enormous mag- 
nitude. 

N' t 1<» m ntion the walls and palace of ^»ab^- 
lun, the pv lamids of Egypt, or cobsse of Rhodes. 

Temple. 

'J'liere huge coUnms rose, with tiopliios crown’il, 
And niniek charm ters were graved around. Eewe. 

('o^.os^E'AN. adj [co/o.yw'WS Lat.] In 
form of’ a colossus ; of the height and 
bigiu’ss of such a statue ; giantlike. 
CCVLOUll. n.s. [color. Lot.] 

1. The appearance of bodies to the eye 
only ; hue : dye. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of solid bodies, 
whe/i we (*er<xive them to be a red, or blue, or 
green linclnrc of tlie surface ; but a ])Uilosophical 
idea, when we consider the various colours to be 
(lillcrent sensatioiib, excited in us by tlie refracted 
ra^' 6 of light, reflected on our eyes in a dilFeient 
maimer, according to the dift'erent size, o. .shape, 
or situation of the particles of which surfaces are 
conipo.oed. ^ irarO. 

Her hair shall be of what colour it please God. 

Shahesp. 

For tlumgh our eyes can nought but cofoiin see. 
Yet colours give them not their power of sight. 

Dai ic^. 

The liclils of colours arc more refrangible one 
(hail anoUier .11 this order; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, deep violet. Newton's Opiichs. 
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8. Hie freahneae or appearanoe of blood 
inthefiioe. 

Mj obeelu no louger did their ctinirbowrt. 

JJtytfjH. 

A sndden horror seis'd his giddy head, 

And his ears trickled, and his colour fled. Drydm 

3 . The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure just begins to lire. 

The tieoch'rous cotown the fair art betray. 

And all the bright oreation fades away. Pope. 

4. The repre.xentaticm of any flung auper- 
ficially examined. 

Their wisdom is only of this world, to put false 
coburs upon things, to call good evil, and evil 
good, against the conviction of their own coiw 
sciences. Sw^. 

5. Concealment; palliation; excuse; au- 
perficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt ; I have the wars for 
my cclour, and my pension shall seem the mons 
reasonable. ^ Shahesp. Henry IV. 

Their sin admitted no cobur or excuse. 

King Charles. 

6. Appearance ; pretence ; false shew. 

Under the colour of comniendiiig him, 

1 have access my own love to prefer, Shahesp. 

Merchants came to Rhodes with a great ship 
laded with corn; under the cobur ot the side 
w hereof, they noted all that was done in the city. 

Knotles's Hist, of the Turks. 

7. Kind; species; character. 

Boys and women are, for the most part, cattle 
of this colour. Shahesp. As you like it. 

8. In the plural, a standard; an ensign 
of war : they say the colours of the foot, 
and standard of the horse. 

He at Venice gave 

His body to that pleasant country's earth. 

And bis pure soul unto his captain Christ, 

Under whose coburs he had fought so long, 

Shahesp. Rickard 11. 

Against all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

1 mu.st advance tlie colours of my love. 

And not retire. Shah, Merry Wives (f Windsor. 

The banks were filled with companies, passim’ 
all along the river under their cobun, witn trum- 
pets sounding. Knolies. 

9. Colours is used singularly by Addison. 

An author compaies a ragged coin to a tattered 

coburs. Addison. 

To Co'i.ouR. f’. a. [coloro, I..at.] 

] . To mark with some hue, or dye. 

Till’ rav*»i to speak pronerly, are not coburrd : 
in them thiTe is nothing else than a certain power 
an 1 dispi sition to stir up a sensation of this or tlia^ 
coloui. ^ Keaton sOpticks. 

2. To palliate; to excuse ; to dress in spe- 
ciotis colours, or fair appearances. 

1 told him, that 1 would not favour or colour in 
aiu sort bis former folly. Ilalnjrh'b Fssays 

ill ei»/i)iir5 tin* faheliood of A', ir.is by an ex- 
press cotiimanu from Jupiter to forsake the queen. 

Ih ydci.'s Dedicat. jEneid. 

3. To make plausible. 

WV have scarce heard of an insiirreclion tliat 
was not coloured with giicvances of the highest 
kind, or countenanced by one or nion* l>ranehes 
of the legislature. Addison's Freeholder. 

4. To colour a Strangtr'.s (iouds, is when 
a freeman allows a forei^rtter to enter 
goods at the custom-house in his mime ; 
so that tlie foreigner pay.s hut single du- 
ty, when he ought to pay double. 

Phillips. 

To Co'lour. V. n. To blush. A low 
word, only used in conversation. 
Cc/lourable adj, [from colour.] Sp^ 
cious ; plausible. It is now little used. 

They have now a colourable pretence to with- 
stand innovations, having accepted of other laws 
and rules already. Spessser. 
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tlifv weT« glad to lay hold on so ctimtrahU a ! 
matter, and to traduce him as an author of suspi- 1 
cious innovation. Hooker. \ 

1 sacrificed ecclesiastical government and 
revenues to their covetousness and ambition, they ! 
would have found no colourable necessity of an ^ 
Sfniy. King Vharle$. 

We hope the mercy of God will consider us 
unto some mineratU»n of our offences ; yet had 
not the sincerity of our parents so colourable ex- 
pectations. Brovm^s Vnl^r Krrourit. 

Co'LouRABLY. adv. [from colourable,] 
Speciously ; plausibly. • 

The process, howsoever coUnirably awarded, 
hath not hit the very mark whereat it was directed. 

Bacon 

Co'LOURED. participial adj, ^from co-; 
lour.] Streaked ; diversified with a va- 
riety of hues. 

The coloured are coarser juiced, and therefore 
not so well and e«jually concocted. 

Bacons Nat. Hisi. 

Co'louring. n.s. [from co/o?/r.] The 
part of the iiainter’s art that teaches to 
Jay on his colours with propriety and 
beauty. 

But as the slightest sketch, if justly trac’d. 

Is by ill colouring but the more disgraced; 

So ijy false learnmg is g<Jod s<'iise defac’d. Pope. 
Co'lourist. ?/. «. [from co/ai/r.] A pain- 
ter who excels ui giving the proper co- 
lours to his di‘si^n.s. 

Titian, Paul Veronese, VanUyck, and the rest 
of tlie good colouris s, have come nearest to riature. 

Drqdens Dufremoy. 

Co lourless, adj. [from colour.] With- 
out colour ; not distinguished by any 
hue; transparent, 

I’ransparent substances, as glivss, water, and 
air, when made very thin by being blown into 
bubbles, nr otherways formea into plates, exhibit 
various colours, according to their various thin- 
ness ; alUiough at a greater thitkness tlicy ni)- 
pcar very clear and cmourliss. Newton's Optich. 

Pellucid rufm/r/c4s glass or water, by being beat- 
en into apowder orfrotli, do acquire a very nitensc 
whiteness. Bentky. 

COLT. n.s. [coir, Sax,] 

1 . A young horse : used commonly for the 
male offspring of a horse, as filly for the 
female. 

The caU hath about four years of j^rowth, and 
so the fawn, and so the calf. Bacon h Nat. Hist. 

Like colts or unmauaged hones, we start at 
dead bones and lifeless blocks. Tatflor's Holtf Liv, 
No spurts, but what belong to war, they know ; 
To break the stubborn co/t, to bend the liow. 

VrydetisMneid. 

2. A young foolish fellow. 

Ay, that^ a colt, indeed ; for he doth nothing 

but talk of bis borse. Shakesp. Merchant of Venice. 

To Colt. v. n. [from tlie noun.J To frisk ; 
to be licentious ; to run at large without 
rule ; to riot ; to frolick. 

As soon as they were out of sight by themselves, 
they shook off their bridles, and oegaii to colt 
anew more licentiously than before. 

Spenser's State <f Jrelarul. 

To Colt. v. a. To befool. 

What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus ? 

Shakesp.HctirylV. 

CoLTS-FOOT. n. 8. [fuisUago ; from colt 
and foot.] It hath a radiated flower, 
whose disk consists of many florets, but 
the crown oomposed of many half flo- 
rets: the embryos are included in a 
multifid flower-cup, which turns to 
downy seeds fixed in a bed. Miller, 
COLTS-TOOTH. n.8. [from colt and tooth.] 
1. An imperfect or superfluous tooth in 
young horses. 
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2. A love of youthful pleasure ; a disposi- 
tion to the practices of youth. 

Well said, lord Sands ; 

Your colts-tooth is not cast yet ? 

—No, my lord; nor shall not, while I have a 
stump. Shakesp. 

Coulter, n.s. [cultop, Sax. cw/Zer, Lat.] 
The sharp iron of a plough that cuts the 
ground perpendicularly to the share, 

Co'ltish. [from colt,] Having the 
tricks of a colt ; wanton. 

Co'LUBRiNRud;. [eo/w^rmiis, T^t.] 

1. Relating to a serpent. 

2. Cunning; crafty. 

CoTumba^Y. n.s» [columbarium, Lat.] 
A dovecot ; a pigeon-house. 

The e.irih of columhariest or dovehousei, is much 
desired in the artifice of salt|)etro. 

Brown's Vulg Er»*. 

Co'lumbine. w. s. [cd/r/wA/wfl, Lat.] A 
plant with leaves like the meadow rue. 

Miller. 

Columbines arc of several sorts and colour*,. 
They flower in the end of May, when few other 
flowers shew. Morlnner 

Cd'lumbine. n. s. [rohtmbinus, Lat.] A 
kind of violet c^our, or changeable 
dove colour. Uicl. 

CO'LUMN. n.s. [columna, Lat] 

1. A round pillar. 

Some of the old Greek co/umru and altars, were 
brought from the ruins of Apollo's temple, at 
Delos. ^ Vtacham. 

Hound broken co/wmrw clasping ivy twin’d . 

Pope. 

2. Any body of certain dimensions press- 
ing vertically upon its base. 

Tlie whole w'eight of any column of the atmo- 
sphere, and likewise the sncciflck gravity of its 
basis, are certainly known by many expenments. 

BeutUy. 

3. [In the military art.] The long file or 
row of troops, or of baggage, of an army 
in its march. An army marches in one, 
two, three, or more columns, according 
as the ground will allow. 

4. [With printers.] A column is half a 
page, when divided into two e(]ual })arts 
by a line passing through the niiildle, 
from the top to the bottom ; and, by se- 
veral parallel lin(‘s, pages are ofien divi- 
ded into three or more columns, 

Colu'mnar. lodj* [from column,] 

Columna'rian. ) Formed in columns, 

White columnar spar, out of a stonr-pit. 

Wotnlu^rd on Fossils. 

CoLU'RES. It. s. [coluri, Lat ; neXov^oi ] 

Two great circle^ supposed to pavs thruiigh llic 
poles of the world : one through the equinoctial 
points, Aiies and Libra ; the other throuuli the 
solstitial points. Cancer and Capi icurn. 'J hey aie 
called the equinoctial and soUlilial colures, and di' 
vide the ecliptick into four equal jiarts. The 
points where they intersect the ecliptick arc call- 
ed the cardinal lioiiits. Harris. 

Tlnice the equinoctial line 
lie circled ; four times cross’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traversing each colure. MiUon, 

CO'MA. n. s. [nipM.] A morbid disposi- 
tion to sleep; a lethargy. 

Co'mart. n. 8. This word, which I have 
only met with in one place, seems to sig- 
nify treaty ; article ; from con, and mart, 
or market. 

By the sam^cowart. 

And carriace of the articles design’d. 

His fell to Hamlet. Shakegp. Hamlet. 
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Co'm ATE. n.s. [con and mofe.lCompakiicm. 

My comaies and brothers in exile. 

Shahap Atyou likek, 
CoMATo'sE. [from coma.] Lethar- 
gick : sleepy to^a disease. 

Our best castor is flrom Rushih ; the great and 
principal use whereof, is in hysterical and comatoH 
cases. Grew. 

COMB in tlie end, and Comp in the be- 
ginning, of names, seem to be derived 
from tlie British kum, which signifies a 
low situation. Oibson^s Camden. 

Comb, in Corw/sZk, signifies a valley, and 
had the same meaning anciently in the 
French tongue. 

COMB. n. s. [camb, Sax.; kam, Dut.] 

1. An instrument to separate and adjust 
the hair. 

By fair Ligea’s golden cmnb, 

Wlirrywilh ^le sitn on diamond rocks, 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks ^ Milton. 

1 made an instruineut in fasluoii of a comb, 
wliost teeth, being in number sixUtu, were about 
an inch and a halfhroad, and the intervals of tlie 
teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 

2* The top or crest of a cock, so called 
from its pectinated indenture'^. 

Corks have great combs and spurs, hens little or 
none. Bacun. 

High was hisftimb, and coral-red withal. 

With dents embattled like a castle wall. Drifden. 

3. Th(j cavities in which the bees lodge 
tlieir Iioney. Perhaps from the same 
word which makes tlie termination of 
towns, and signifies hollow or deep. 

’1 his in affairs of state, 

Employ’d at home, aludes within the gate, 

'1 o fortify the combs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins, hat the fabrick UiU.Dry.VirgiL 

To Comb. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To divide, and clean> and adjust the 
hair with a comb. 

Her care shall be 

To comb your noddle witli a three-legg’d stool. 

Shakesp. 

Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet 
would a|)|)e:ir ^oung, find means to make their 
hriii black, by comlnng it, as they say, with a lead- 
en comb, or the like. J3<iC(»n. 

She with ribbons tied 

His tender neck, and comb'd his silken hide. 

Dryden'sJFiieid. 

There was a sort of engine, from which were 
extended twenty long poles, wherewith Uie mai>* 
mountain combs liis head. Swift. 

2 . To lay any thing consisting of filaments 
smooth, by drawing through narrow in- 
terstices ; as, fa comb wool. 

Comb-brush, n.s. [comb and brush.] A 
brush to cl( an combs. 

Com b-m aker. n. s. [comb and maker.] 
One wIio.se trade is to make combs. 

This wood is of use for the turner, engraver, 
carver, and comhmaker. Mortimer*! Huwmdry. 

ToCO'MBAT. r. Ji, [combattre. Ft,] 

1. To fight : generally in a duel, or hand 
to hand. 

Pardon me, I will not embat in my diirL 


2. To act in opposition, as «dd and 
alkali combat. 

Two planets rushing fnH|»m^[ieet midign 
Of fleroest opposition mmid sky. 

Should combat, and their jairiug spheres confou^ 

To Co'mbat. V . a. To oppose ; to fight. 
Their oppressors have changed the scene, and 
combated tl^ opinions in their true shape. 

Decay rf Piety. 
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Love yields at last, ihuu eomhated by pride, 
And she submits to be the Boman's bride. 

Granville, 

Co'mbat. «.«• [from the verb,] Contest; 
battle ; duel ; strife ; opposition : gene- 
rally between two, but sometimes it is 
used for battle. 

Those regions were full both of cruel monsters 
and monstrous men ; all which, by private com- 
bati, they delivered the countries of. Sidney. 

The noble combat that, ’twixt joy and sorrow, 
was fought in Paulina ! She had one eye declined 
for the loss of her husband, another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfilled. Shakesp, 

The combat now by courage must be tried. 

Dryden, 

Co'mbatant. u. s, [combattant, Fr. J 

1. He that rights with another; duelHst; 
antagonist in arms. 

So frown’d the niight 3 '^ combatanUt that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. MUt, Far. Lost, 
Who, single combatant, 

Buel'd their armies rank’d in proud array, 
Himself an army. ^ MUton^sAgonutts. 

He with his sword unsheath’d, on pain of life, 
Commands both combatants to cease their strife. 

Drifden. 

Like despairing combatants they strive against 
you, as if they hud beheld unveiled the magical 
bhield ot Ariosto, which dazzled the Ix'holders 
with loo much brightness. Dryden. 

2. A champion. 

When any of these combatants .strips liis^ terms 
q£ ambiguity, 1 shall tliink him a cnampion for 
knowledge. Locki. 

S. With/or before the thing defended. 

Men become combatants Jor thosc.opiuions. 

Lockc. 

Co'MBER. n.s, [from row ^ 1 .] He whose 
trade it is to disentangle wool, and lay 
it smooth for the spinner. 

Co'mbinate. afij. [from cwnbinc,] Be- 
trothed ; promised ; settled by compact. 
A word of Shakesjnare, 

She lost a iiohlc brothei ; with him the sinewr 
of her fortune, h<‘r marriage dowr) : with both, 
her CuinbinaU hus»bdiid, tliis w(.ll*seeiuiiig Angelo. 

Shakesp, Measure Jor Measure. 

Combination. n,s, [fromrowiiinc.] 

1 . Union for some certain j)urpose ; asso- 
ciation ; league. A combination is of 

' private persons ; a confederacy, of states 
or sovereigns. 

This cnmiing cardinal 
The articles o* th’ ctmdnnatum drew , 

As himself pleas’d. Shakesp Henry XIU 

2. It is now generally used in an ill sense ; 
but was formerly indifferent. 

'1 Lev aim to ^et nil to their own will and pow- 
er, under the disguises of lioJy combniations. 

King Charles. 

3. Union of bodies, or qua]itie.s ; commix- 
ture ; conjunction. 

These natures, from the moment of their first 
cojubinatum, have been and are for ever insepam- 
ble. Hooker. 

Resolution of romjxnind bodies by fire, does 
not so much enrich miuikiiid as it divides the bo- 
dies; as upon the score of its making new' com- 
pounds by new comhinations. " Tioifle 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pritic 
and bfud-heartedness. South. 

4. Conflation of ideas in the mind. 

Iliry never puffer any ideas lobe joined in their 
understandings, in any other or stronger comluna- 
tinn than what tlieir own nature and correspon- 
dence give them. h>cke. 

5. Combination is used in mathematicks, 
to denote the variation or alteration of 
any number of quantities, letters, sounds, 
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or the like, in all the different manners 
possible. Thus the number of possible 
changes or combinations of the twenty- 
four letters of the alphabet, taken first 
two by two, then three by three. Sic, 
amount to 1,391,724,288,887,252,999, 
425,128,493,402,200. Chambers, 
To COMBI'NE. V, a. [combiner ^ Fr. hinos 
jungere, Lat.] 

1. To join together. 

Let us not then suspect our happy state, 

As nut secure to single or combind. 

MiltoH*i Par. Lost. 

2. To link in union. 

God, the best maker of all marrmges, 

Combine your hearts in one, your realms in one. 

Shakesp. 

Friendship is the cement whirh really combines 
mankind. Oorenment oj the Tongue. 

3. To agree; to accord ; to settle by com- 
pact. 

My heart’s dear love is set on his fair daughter ; 
As mine on hers, so hers is set on mine. 

And alt combin'd, save wliat thou must combine 
By holy marriage, Shakesp. Romeo and Juliet. 

4. To join words or ideas together : oppp- 
sed to analyse. 

To Combi'ne. V, n, 

1 . To coalesce ; to unite each with other. 
Used both of things and j>ersons. 

Honour and policy, like unsever’d friends 
1’ th* w ar, do grow together : grant that, and tell 
me 

In pence what each of them by tli’ other loses, 
'I’liut they combine not there ^ Shakesp. CorioUtnus. 

2, To unite in friendship or design. 
Combine together ’gainst the enemy ; 

For these duuiestick and particular broils 

Ai e not t he q uestion here. Shakesp. h ing Lear. 

You with ^ our foes combim\ 

And seem your own destrucliun to design. 

Drudin 5 Anrengzchf . 

Co'mbi.ess. adj. [from comb.] Wanting 
a comb or cre.st. 

\\ hat, is 3 'our crest a coxcomb — 

—A comhli'is cock, so Kate will be iny hen. Shah. 

COMBU ST, adj, [from comhuro, combus^ 
turn, Lat.] 

Wlien a planet is not above eight degrees and a 
half distant fioiii the sun, either heh»re orafur 
liiiii, it is said to be combust, or in combustion 

Hanis. 

Combustible, adj. [comburo, combus- 
tum, Lat.] Having the quality of catch- 
ing fire ; su.sceptible of fire. 

Charcoals, made out of tlie wood of oxycedar, 
are while, hecdu.se their vapours aie rather sulphu- 
reous than of any other combustible substance. 

Brown's Vulg. IJrr. 
Sin is to the soul like fire to combustible matter ; 
it assimilates before it destio 3 H it. ^ South. 

Hiey are but strewed over with a little peni- 
tential ashes ; and will, us soon as they meet with 
rombustib/e nintlcr, Aanw out. Decay oj Fifty. 

'I’he fl.ane shall still remain ; 

Nor, till the tin I |>eiish, can dec.iy, 

By nature form’d on things combustible to ]»rey. 

Dryden. 

Combu'stibleness. n,s, [from combus- 
tible,] Aptness to take fire. 
CoMBU'sTioN. n. 8. [French.] 

1 . Conflagration ; burning ; consumption 
by fire. 

The future combustianof the earth is to hr usher- 
ed in and accompanied with violent impressions 
uj)on nature. Burnet. 

2. I'umult ; hurry ; hubbub ; bustle ; bur- 
ly burly. 
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Mutual ctTmAtutioru, bloodsheds, and wastes may 
enforce them, through very faintness, after the ex- 
perience of so endless miseries. Hooker. 

Prophesying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire cotnbustian, and confus’d events, 
JSfew-hatch’d to th’ woeful time. Shak. MaehetK 

Those cruel wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster, brought all England into an horri- 
ble combustion, Raleigh, 

How much more of pow’r, 

Army against array, numberless to raise 
prcddful dWitMAiwM warring, and disturb, 

Though not destroy, their happy native seat ! 

Milton. 

But say, from whence this new combuHion 
springs ? Dryden. 

The comet moves in an Inconceivable fury and 
combustion, and at the same time with an exact re- 
gularity. Addison's (hiardian. 

To COME. t>. It. pret. camCf particip. 
come,] coman, Sax. komen, Dut. Aom- 
men^ Germ.] 

1. To remove from a distant to a nearer 
place ; to arrive : opposed to go. 

And troubled blood through his pmc face was 
seen 

To come and go, with tidings from the heart. 

Fairif Queen. 

Ciesar w'ill come forth to-day. Shak. Julius Cas. 

Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 

I spake unto thecrovvn as having sense. 

Shakesp. Henry 

The colour of the king doth come and go. 
Between liis purpose and his conscience. 

Shakesp. King John. 

llic Christians having stood almost all the day 
in order of battle, in the Hmlit of the enemy , vainly 
expecting when lie shoulnrmnc forth to give them 
buttle, returned at night unto their camp. 

Knollcss Hist, of the Turks. 

’Tis true, that since tlie seimte’s succour came, 
They grew more bold. Dryden's TifrannichLuve. 

I'liis Christian woiiidn ! 

All • there the misehief comes. Roue's Royal Coniert, 

2. To draw near ; to advance towards. 

By tlie pricking of niy tliuiulis, 

Soiiictlmig wicked this way comt.s. Shaknp. Mach. 

3. To move in any manner towards ano- 
ther ; implying the idea of being re- 
ceived by another, or of tending towards 
another. The word always respects 
tlie place to which the motion tends, 
not that place which it leaves; yet this 
meaning i.s sometimes almost evanescent 
and im])erceptible. 

I did hear 

The galloping of horse : who was’l came by ’ 

Shakesp. ]\(aihilh 

Bid tliem cover the table, serve in tlie meat, 
and we will come in to dinner. 

Shakesp. Merchant of Venice. 

As soon as the romnmiuimeiit cuiiu uhro.id, the 
rhil treii of Israel brought in ahumlunce the fust 
fruits. ^ ^2 Chronicles 

Knowledge is a thing of tlieir own inveniion, 
or which they come to hy fair reasfinliig 

Uuniil’s Theory. 

It is impossible to come near \our l(»idsliip, at 
any lime, without receiving some iii\ out. C ongni^. 

None may come in view hut such as aie nerii- 
neni. Jjockt 

bio jiorception of bodies, at a ilistancc, may be 
acrounled for by thi* motion of particles coming 
from them, and striking on our organs, Jjockc, 

Ihoy take the colour of what is laid before 
them, and as soon lose mid resign it to the next 
that happens to cotnein their way. Lockc 

God has made the iiitellectual world harnioni- 
ous and beautiful without us; but it will never 
come into our h(‘ads all at once. iMcke. 

4. T’o proceed ; to issue. 

Beholfl my son, which came forth of my bovveh, 
seeketh my fife. 2 Sam. xvl. 11 

5. To advance from one stage or condition 
to another. 
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da„t not U.ve .tt«iked one of wh^h W^. 

vpon Spain, yet he was taken order with 

^"sedltiow* tumults, and seditious fames, differ 
no more but as brother and sister; if it cjwis to 
that, that the best actions of a stale arc taken in 
an UJ sense and traduced. -Bf '«• 

His soldiers had skirmishes with the Numidlans. 
•0 that once the skirmish was like to con^ to a 
just batUc. 

When it came to that onw, they that had most 
flesh wialied tiicy had had less. Xi Estrang . 

Every new sprung passion is a part of the 
action, except we conceive nothing action till the 
players come to blows. ^ Viyden. 

The force whereby bodies cohere is very much 

S eater when they come to immediate contact, 
an when they are at ever so small a hnite dis- 
tance. Cheyne's PhilotnphuM^ Pnnci^es. 

6. To be brought to some condition either 
for better or worse, implying some de- 


gree of casualty: with to. 

One said to Aristippus, ^lisa straii^ thing why 
men sliould rather give to tlic poor than to philo- 
sophers. He answered, because they think tlieni- 
selves may sooner ei>me to be poor tlian to be plii- 
lo80|)hers. Bacon’s 

Ilis sons come to honour, and lie kuowetli it not. 

Je/>. 

He being come to the estate, keeps a busy family. 

Locke. 

Yon were told your master had gone to a tavern, 
and come to some iiiischancc. Suift. 

7« To attain any condition or character, 

A serpent ere he comes to be a dragon. 

Does eat a bat. BcnJonsoiCs Caialine. 

He wonder’d how she came to know 
What he had done and meant to do. Hudilrras. 

The testimony of eonscienee, thus informed, 
comes to be so autliciitick, and so much to be 
relied upon. South, 

B. To become. 

So came I a widow ; 

And never shall have length of lif' enough 
I’o rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 

ShaKfsp. }knry IV. 

When be retiiriis from hunting, 

T will not speak with him ; .hji v J am sick. 

If you come slack of former .ser\ ices, < 

You shall do well. Sfinktsp. King Ijcar. 

How come the publiein ju‘!tilied, but by a short 
and humble pra3'er^ Duppa's Uulcsfor l^cvotion. 

1). To arrive at some act or habit, or dis- < 
position. 

They would quickly come to have a natural ab- 
horrence for tliut which they found made tliciu 
sliglitcd. iMKke. 

10. To change from one state into another 
desired ; as tlie butter comes^ when the 
parts begin to separate in the chum. 

It is reported, that if 3011 lay good store of ker- 
nels of gmpes about tlie root of a vine, it will 
make the vine come earlier, and prosper better. 

Bacons Katural History, 

Tlien butter doev refuse to emne. 

And love proves cross and buiiiouTsome. Hud’ibras. 

In the coming or sprouting of malt, as it must 
not come too little, so it must not come too much. 

Morttmei'. 

11. To become present, and no longer 
future. 

A time will romc, when my matururmuse 
In Caesar’s wars a nobler theme shall chuse. 

Drv^i’i Virgil. 

12. To become present, and no longer 
absent. 

lliat *8 my joy 

Not to have seen before ; for nahire now 
Comet all at once, confounding niy delldit. 

D^en's King Arthur. 
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Meanwhile the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
ApoUo cometf and Neptune came along. 

Pope’s Odyssey, 

Come tlicn, my friend, my mnins, come along, 
Thou master of the poet and uie song I Pope, 

13. To happen; to fallout 

The duke of Comwal, and Regan his du chess, 
will be here with him this night.— 

—How conics that? Shdketp, King Lear, 

14, To befal as an event. 

! Let me alone that I may speak, and let cime on 
me what will. Jobt xiii. 13. 

1 16. To follow as a consequence. 

Those that arc kin to the king, never prick 
their fingers but they say, there is some of the 
king’s blood sfult. How conies that? says he, that 
takes upon him not to conceive : the answer is, 

I am the king’s poor cousin. Sir. 

Shakesp. Henry IV. 

16. To cease very lately from some act or 
state ; to have just done or suffered any 
thing. 

David said unto Uriah, earnest thou qot from 
tby jounw-'y ? ^ Sumuett li. 10, 

17. To come about. To come to pass ; to 
fall out; to come into being. Probably 
from the French venir a bout. 

And let me speak to th’ 3^ct unknowing world. 
How these things came about, Shakesp. 

That cherubim, which now appears as a God to 
a human soul, knows very well that the period 
will come about hi eternity, wlien the human soul 
shall be as perfect as he himself now is, 

Addison's Spectator. 
I conclude, however it cowies a6ou/, that things 
are not as they should be Siujt. 

How' comes it abottlf that, for above .sixty' 3 curs, 
affairs have been placed in the hands of new men. 

Swift. 

IB. To come about. To change ; to come 
round. 

The wind came about, and siUled In the West 
for many days. Bacons New AUanlis. 

On better thoughts, and my urg’d reasons, 

Tliey arc come about, and won to the true side. 

Bui Jotison. 

19. To come a^ain. To return. 

There came water thereout; and when he had 
drunk, his sphit camt again, and he revived. 

Judges, XV. 19. 

20. To come after. To follow. 

If any man will come after me, let him deny’ 
himself,* and take up his cross and follow me. 

Matthew, x\i. 2d. 

21. To come at. To reach ; to get within 
the reach of; to obtain ; to gain. 

Neither sword nor sceptre can comr at consci- 
ence; but it is above and bcytuid the ro.n ti of 
both, Snckihig. 

Cats will cat and destroy your iiKiruTu, if thiy 
can come at it. L ri I on’s hatendur 

In or<ler to come at a true knowledge of 01 r- 
sclves, we should consider how far wc may deserse 
praise. ,^ddiwi. 

Nothing makes a woman more esteemed by t l v 
opposite sex than chastity, and we al aovv ^iii/e 
tlio*-c most w ho are hi-irdest to come at, h'f/js Spevt . 

22. To come by. To obtain ; to gain ; to 
acquire. This seems an irregultir and 
improper use, but has very powerful 
authorities. 

■ Things most needful to presme this life, are 
most prompt and easv for all living cre.itures to 
come by. . 

Love is like a child, 

That longs for every thing that he can come by. 

Shakesp. 


Thy case 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou Milan, 

I’ll come by Naples. Shakesp. lempest 


Axe yoii not ashamed to inforce a poor widow 
to 10 rough a course to come by her own ? 

Shake^. Henry IV. 
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The ointment wherewith this is done is made 
of divers ingredients, whereof the strangest and 
hardest to come by is the moss of a dead man 
unburied. Bacon's Natural HiiUry. 

And with that wicked lye 
A letter they ernne by, 

F rom our k mg’s majesty . Denham . 

He tells a sad story, how hard it was for him 
to come by the book oCrrigantius. Stillmgfieet. 

Amidst your train this unseen judge will wait, 
Examine how you came by all your state. 

Drydens Aure»ig?cbe. 

23. To come in. To enter. 

What, arc you there? come in, and give some 
help. Shakesp. 

The slmjile ideas, united in the same subject, 
are as perlcctly distinct as tliose that come ui by 
dillVrent senses. l^ke. 

24. To come in. To comply; to yield; 
to hold out no longer. 

If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of tljcso 
wars, should offer to come in and submit liimself 
to her majesty, would you iu>t have him received ' 
Spensenm Ireland. 

26. To come in. To arrive at a port, or 
place of rendezvous. 

At what time our second lh'( t, which kept the 
narrow seas, w. income in and joined to our main 
iieel. Bacon. 

Tliere was the riymouth squadron now come in, 
Which ill tlie Strcights hist winter was abroad 

Dryden. 

26. To come in. To become modish ; to 
be brought into luc. 

Tlicn came licli cloaths and grareful action in, 
Then instruments weic taught mure moving notes. 

UiK^common. 

Silken garments did not come in till late, and 
tlie use oi tlu in in men was often restrained by law. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

27. To come in. To be an ingredient; 
to make part of a composition. 

A ceneious contempt of that in which too many 
men jducc their happiness, must come in to 
hi ighten Ins churaclcr, AlttrbuTXf. 

28. 7a come in. To accrue from an es- 
tate, trade, or otherwise, as gain. 

1 litid rather h«* mad with him that, wh< n he had 
notlring, thought all the ships that came into the 
haihour his; ihaii withy ou that, when you h.ive < > 
much Lommg in, think y ou have nothing Suckling. 

29. To come in. To be gained in abun- 
dance. 

Svveelhcirt, wp shall he rieh c>'e we depart, 

If fair ingv rr»we tlnis plentifully in. Shakc'^p. 

30. To covic in fur. To be early enough 
to obtain: tiiken from hunting, where 
the dogs that are slow get nothing. 

Slmpe and beauty, worih ami education, wit 
ami »mdemlaudnig,*i;ent!c natiue and agreeable 
humour, honour ami virtue, were to come in for 
tlicir sli.ue ofsucli contiaets. Temple, 

If thinkinc: is essential ‘to matter, stocks and 
stones will cmiiL in Jar thcii share of jirivil^c. 

Collier on Thought. 

One who had in their rear excluded been, 

And cmdd not Jor a taste o' th’ flesh come in, 

Licks the solid earth. Tate's Juvenal, 

The rest came in for subsidies, whereof tliey 
sunk considerable sums. Surift. 

31 . To come iti to. To join with ; tobring 
hrip. 

They marched to Wells, wlicre the lord Ahdlev 
with whom their leaders had before secret intelli- 
geiice, came in to thpm ; and iSes by them, with 
great gladness and cries of joy. Acceptod as tl^r 
general. Baeens Henry VII. 

32. To come into. To comply with; to 
agree to. 

The fame of their virtues will make men ready 
to come into cTery thing that is done for thepiib** 
lickgoofl. Atterbury, 
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aa* Tocome near. To approach ; to resem- 
ble in excellence : a metaphor races. 

Whom voii cannot equal or come near in doing, 
you woulu destroy or ruin with evil speuking. 

Ben Jmumi Ditcoi>crici 
The wlu)le ntchicved with such admirable in- 
vention, that nothing ancient or modern seems to 
came near it. TempU . 

31* To come of. To proceed, as a de- 
scendant from ancestors. 

Of l*riaiu’s royal race nn mother came, 

Drud(»'i> 3^neul. 
Self-love is so natural an infirmiU , that it makes 
us parlidl even to those that come oj us, ns well as 
ouiselves. J^Kstrnngt. 

35. To come of. To proceed,, as effects 
from tlieir causes. 

Wi/1 you please, Sir, be pone ; 

I told you what would come oj^ this. 

Shaki'sp, JVhiicr*s Tah 
The hiccough comes (^‘fulness of meat, especi- 
ally in children, whicli causeth an e\teusion of 
the stomach. ^ Buco/i. 

This rooics adjudging by the eye, witbout eon 
suiting the reastm. 7u h^lrange. 

My young master, whatever comes on’t, must 
have a wife looked out for liim by that time be is 
of ^e. ^ Locke. 

30. To come off. To deviate ; to depart 
firom a rule or direction. 

Tl»e figure of a l»ell jiartaketh of the pyraniis, 
but yet coming off and dilating more suddenly. 

liaconh Natural Uislorp 

37. To come off. To escape ; to get free. 

I knew the foul enchanter, though disguis’d ; 
Enter’d the \ei \ Imie-tw igs of his sjiells, 

And y el came ojf. Milton. 

How ttiou wilt here come off, surmounts my 
reach. ^ Milton. 

If, upon such a fair and full trial, he can come 
effy he IS then clear and innocent. &nUh. 

Those lliut are in any signal danger implore his 
aid ; and, if they come irff safe call their deliver- 
ance a miracle. Addison. 

$8. To come off. To end an affair; to 
take good or bad fortune. 

Oh, bravely came we ojf, 

When with a volley of our needless shot, 

After such bloody toil, wc bid good-night. 

Sliukesp. King John. 
Ever since Spain and England liave had any 
tiling to debate < me with Uie other, the Englisri, 
upon all encounters, have come off with honour 
and the better. Jiucon. 

We must expect sometimes to come off bv the 
worst, before we obtain the final conquest. Calamy. 

He oft, in such attempts as these. 

Came ojf w itli glory and success Hudtlnw. 

39. To come off from. To leave ; to forbear. 

To come off Jrwn these gra\e disquisitions, I 

would clear the point by one instance more. 

Felton on the Ciasswks. 

40. To come on. To advance; to make 
progress. 

Things seem to come on apace to their former 
state. Bacon. 

There was in the camp both strength and i 
victual sufficient for the obtaining of the victory, 
if they would not protract the war until winter 
were remeen Knolle$'s History. 

The se.a came on, the south with mighty roar 
Hisiicrs’d and dash’d the rest upon tiic rocky 

shore. JJryden. 

So travellers, who waste the day, 

NpUng ut length the setting sun, 

Th^inend their pace as night comes on. Granville. 

41* fb come on. To advance to combat. 
Tlie gmt ordnance once discharged, the armies 
earn m on, and joined battle. 

KneUcs'i Hislont oJ the Turks. 
Kfiymer, come on, and do the worst you ran ; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Driplen. 

42. To cotne on. To thrive; to grow big ; 
to grow. 
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I Come pn, poor babe ; 

I Some pow eifii! spirit instruct tlie kiu*$ and ravens 
To be thy nurses. Shakesp. Winter's Talc. 

It should seem by the exfieriments, both of tlie 
malt and of tlie roses, that they will come far 
faster on in water than in earth ; lor the nourish- 
ment is easier drawn out of water than nut of 
earth. Bacon's Natural History, 

43. To come over. To repeat an act. 

44. To come over. To revolt. 

They are perpetually teizing their friends to 
come over to them. Addison's Spectator. 

A man, in changing his side, not only nifikes 
himself bated b\ those be left, but is seldom 
heartily esteemed by those he comes om r to. 

Addison's Sfiectator. 

45. To come over. To rise in distillation. 

PerliH])*! also the pblegmntick liipior, that is 
wont to come ovei in this analysis, may, at least 
ns to p<irt of it, be produced by the ojierntion of 
the fire. Hoyle. 

4(1. To come out. To be made publicfe. 

llefore his hook Came out, 1 had undertaken tlie 
niiswci of sc\ era I others. SliUingJiect. 

I have been tedious; and, which is worse, it 
conies out from the first draught, and iintorrecfed 

Dt ydi n. 

47. To come out. To appear upon trial ; 
to bo discovered. 

it is indeed come out at last, that we arc to look 
on the saints as inferior deities. Stilling fleet. 

'J he weight of the denarius, or the seventh of 
a Koinnn ounce, comes out sixty-two giains and 
four-sevenths. Arbuthnot. 

40. To come out with. To give a vent to ; 
to let fly. 

Thos<* great masters of ebvmical arcana must 
be provoked, before tliey will come out with them, 

Boyle. 

49. To come to. To consent or yield. 

What is tills, if my parson will not come tot 

Swiff 

50. To come to. To amount ta 

The emperour imposed so great a custom upon 
all corn to be transported out of Sicily, that the 
very customs came to ns much as both (he jiricc of 
the corn tind the freight together. 

Kuollcs's History of the Turks. 
You saucily pretend to know 
More lb lU ^ (iiur di\ idcnd comes to. Iludibras. 

Animals either feed upon vegetables immedi- 
ately, or, \^)»k1i ctmes to the same at lust, upon 
other annuals which have fed upon them. 

Woodumrds Natural Historu. 
He pays not this tax immediately, yet his 
purse will find it by a greater want of money than 
tliat comes to, ‘Locke. 

51. To come to himself. To recover his 
8en.ses. 

He falls into sweet ccstacy of joy, wherein I 
shall leave him till he comes to himself. Temple. 

52. To come to pasi. To be effected ; to 
fall out. 

Tt cometh, we grant many times to past, that the 
works of men being the same, tlicir drifts and 
purpose therein are divers. Hooker 

How comes it to pass, that some liquors cannot 
pierce into or moisten some bodies.wbich are easily 
pervious to other liquors ? Boyle's Hist of Firmness. ' 

53. To come up. To grow out of the 
ground. 

Over- wet, at sowing-time, with us breedeth 
much dearth, insumucfi as tiie com never cometh 
up. Bacon. 

If wars should mow them down never so fast, 
yet they may be suddenly supplied, and come up 
again. Bacon. 

Good intentions are the seeds of good actions ; 
and every man ought to sow ilicm, wbetlier they 
come up or no. Temple. 

54. To come up. To come into use ; as, n 
fashion comes up. 

55. To came up to. To amount to. 
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He prepares for a surrender, asserting that ab 
tliese wlU not come up to near the quuitity 
requisite. Woodward's Naturalniitory, 

50. To come up to. To rise ; to advance. 

Whose Ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to th* truth. Shakep. WitOeFs Tale. 

Cunsideratiuns there arc, that may make ns, if 
pot mme up to tlie character of those who rejoioe 
in tribulatioiii, yet at least satisfy the duty of be- 
ing patient. Wake's Freparationjor Death. 

The vestes byssinee* which some ladies wore 
must have been of such extraordinary price, that 
there is no stulf in our age comes up to it. 

Arouthnot on Coins 

When the heart Is full, it is angry at all words 
that cuiinot come up to it. Swift 

SjT. To come up with. To overtake. 

5B. To come upon. To invade ; to attacK. 

1 hree hundred horse, and three thousand foot 
English, Commanded by Sir John Norris, were 
charged by Parma, coming upon them with seven 
thousand horse. Bacon. 

When old age comes upon liini, it comes alone, 
hriiignig qu otiier ev il with it but itself. South, 

59. To come. In futuiity; not present; 
to happen hereafter. 

It bcrvcth to discover that which is hid, as well 
as tuforetcl that which is tocome. Bacon's Nat, Hut. 

In tirres iocomt. 

My waves shall wash the walls of mighty Rome. 

Dryden. 

Taking a least' of land for years to come, at the 
rent of one hundred pounds. Locke. 

60. Come is a word of which the use is va- 
rious and extensive, but the radical sig- 
nification of tendency hitherward is uni- 
formly preserved. When we say he 
came from a place, the idea is that of 
returning, or arriving, or becoming 
nearer; when we say he went from a 
place, we conceive simply departure, or 
removal to a greater distance. The 
butter comes: it is passing from its 
former state to that which is desired ; it 
is advancing towards us. 

Come, [participle of the verb.] 

'J’hy words were heard, and 1 am come to thy 
woids. Daniel. 

Come. A particple of exhortation; be 
quick ; make no delay. 

Come, let us make our fethcr drink w ine. 

(ftn. xix. 32. 

Come. A particle of reconciliation, or in- 
citement to it. 

Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt ; 
The only dillereiicc is, 1 dare laugh out. Pupa. 

Come. A kind of adverbial word for 
when it shall come ; as, come Wednesday, 
when Wednesday shall come. 

Come CuDdlciiias, nine years ago she died. Gay. 

Come. n.s. [from the verb.] A sprout 
a cant term. 

That tlie malt is sufficiently well dried, you may 
know both by the state, and also by the failing 
off of the come or sprout. Mortimer*s Husbandry. 

Comk'oian. n. 8. [£ram comedy.] 

1. A player or actor of comic parts. 

2. A player in general; a stage-player ; 
an actress or actor. 

Mel issarioii, jirctty honey-bee, when of aeumr- 
diitn she became a wealthy man's wife, would bean- 
luted Madam Pitliias, or Prudence. 

Camd. Remssbtt. 

3. A writer of comedies. 

Sctiliger wllleth us to admire Plautus as a tome* 
d'uin, but Terence as a pure and elegant speaker 
Peacltam Poetry* 
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COTdlBY. *. *. [coiBwIfa, Lat.] Adra- 
matick repiesentation of the l^hter 
of mankind, with an intention to 
ftiulcft vice and fiilljr ridiculous: opposed 

to trageiy. 

Your honour’s players 
iLn come to play a pleasant comedy, 

Shidxtp* Taming ef the Shrew, 

A long, exact, and serious comedy ; 

In every scene some moral let it teach. 

And, if it can, ot once bo^ please and prcaw. 

yopc* 

Co'meliness. n. s, [from comely, ] Grace ; 
beauty ; dignity. It signifies something 
less forcible than beauty, less elegant 
than grace, and less light than prettiness, 

A careless comelmeu with comely care. Sidney. 

The service of God hath not such perfection of 
grace and comelineu, as when the dignity of llie 
place doth concur. Honker. 

They skilled not of the goodly ornaments of 
poetry, yet were sprinkled with some pretty 
flowers, which gave good grace and comelinete. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Hardly shall you meet with man or woman so 
aged or ill-favoured, but, if you will commend 
them for comeliness, nay and for youth too, shall 
take it well. South. 


There is great pulchritude and comehnes^ of pro- 
portion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. 

Ray on the Creation, 
A horseman’s coat shall hide 
Tliy taper shape, and comeliness of side. Prior. 


CO'MELY. adj, [from become; or from 
c^eman, Sax. to please.] 

1 Graceful ; decent; having dignitjr or 
grandeur of mein or look. Comeliness 
seems to be that species of beauty which 
excites respect rather than pleasure. 

If the prinripal part of beauty is in decent mo- 
tion, no marvel tlutugh nersonsmycars seem many 
times more amiable ; for no youth can be conicfii 
but by panlou, and considering the yimth as to 
inakc*up (be tomcliness. Ihron. 

Ilf Dial is cewu/v, when old and decrepit, suicly 
WfiS veiy beautiful when he was >oung. Soulfi. 

'I'hou art a coinely, young, and valiant knight. 

iJiydcn. 

2. Used of things, decent ; according to 
propriety. 

Oh, wlinl a world is this, when what is comrhf 
Envenoms him that heais it. Shak. As you likt it. 

This is a l»H])pier and more comHif time. 

Than when these fellows ran about the stieets, 

( rving conlusioii. Shakes}), CtmoUtiins. 

(’o'aiely. adv. [from the adjective,] 
Handsomely ; gracefully. 

To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance 
comely, be very necessary for a couitly genlleinan. 

Ascham's Schotylmaster. 
Co'mer. n,8, [from come.'] One that 
comes. 


I’ime is like a fasliionablo host. 

That sHcliily shakes his parting guest by th’ hand 
But with his arms oiitstietch’d, as he would fly. 
Grasps in the comer: welcome ever smiles. 

And farewel goes out sighing. 

Siiake^. Trod. a)id Cres 
Yourself, renowned prince, then stood as faij 
As any comer [ have look’d on yet, 

For my HtfecUun. Shahap. Merchant if Venia 
Plants move upwards; but, if the sap puts u! 
too fast. It maketh a slender stalk, which will no 
•upnort the weight; and therefore these are a 
swift and hasty comers. Bacot 

It is natural to be kind: to the lastcomcr. 

VEstrangi 

Now leave those joys, unsuitlng to thy age. 
To a frc.Hb corner, and resign the stage. Vrydet 


The renowned champioB of our lady of Loretto, 
and the miraculous translation of ner cliapel; 
aoout whicli he hath published a defiance to the 
trorid, and offers to prove it against all comers. 

StiUingfteet, 

There it is not strange, that the mind ^ould 
give itself up to the common opinion, or render 
itself to the first comer. Locke, 

House and heart are open for a friend ; the pM- 
sage is easy, and not only admits, but even in- 
vites, the comer. South. 

C01MET. n,s. [comefa, Lat. a hairy star.] 

A heavenly body in the planetary legion, ap- 
pearing suddenly, and again disappearing ; and, 
during the time of its appearance, moving tlirougli 
its proper orbit like a planet. The orbits of comets 
arc ellipses, having one of their foci in the centre 
of the Bun ; and being very long and eccentrick, 
they become invisible when in that part most re- 
mote from the sun. Comets, popularly called blar- 
ing stars, are distinguished from otlier stars by a 
long (rain or tail of light, always opposite to the 
sun ; hence arises a popular division of comets into 
three kinds, bearded, tailed, and hatred comets; 
though the division rather relates to tJic ciiticrent 
circumstances of tin* samecoanf, than to the phai- 
nomcna of tlie several. Thus, when the comet is 
eastward of the sun, and moves from it, the comet 
is said to he Ijeardcd, harhutus, because the light 
marches before it. When the light is westward of 
the sun, the comet is said to be (ailed, because the 
train follows it. When the comet and the sun arc 
diametrically opposite, the earth being between 
them, the train is hid behind the body of the 
comet, excepting a little that appears around it, in 
form of a border of hair, hence called crinitus. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton, the tail of a co- 
met is a very thin vapour, emitted by the head or 
nucleus of tm* comet, ignited by the neighbourhood 
to the sun ; and this vapour is* furnished by the at- 
mosphere of the comet. 1 he vaixmrs of comets be- 
ing thus dilated, rnrclicd, and cufTiised, lu.iy pro- 
bably, by iiieansof tlieirown gravity , beattiactcrl 
down to the j Janets, and become Intermingled with 
their atmospheres. For the coiisi rvatioii of the 
w.iter and moisture of tli<‘ jilanets, comiti seem ab- 
solulcly nujuisite ; from whose condensed vapours 
and exhalations ail that moisture which is spent in 
vegetations and putri (a<.tions, and turm il into dry 
earth, may be resupplied and recruited ; for all 
g( tables increase wholly fronillimls, and turn, by 
fuitrctaction, into earth. Hence the quantity of 
dry catth must coiitniually increase, and the nioi- 
stuie of the globe decieasc, and at 1 ist he quite 
esa]iorated,if it have not a continual supply » And 
1 suspect, adds .Sir Isaac, that the spirit which 
luakes the finest, sublilest, ami best part of our 
air, and which is absolutely requisite for the life 
and being of all tilings, comes principally from 
the comets. 

The same great author has romputed tliat the 
sun’s heat, in the comet of lOJk), was, to his heat 
with us at Midsummer, ns twenty-eight thousand 
to one ; and that the heat of the body of the comet 
was near two thousand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He also calculates, that a globe of 
red-hot iron, of tlie dimensions of our eartli, would 
scarce he tool hi fifty thousand years. If then 
the comet be supposed to cool a liuiidied tliiics as 
fast as red-hot iron, yet, sinc<‘ its heat was two 
tliousand times greater, supposing it of llie big- 
ness of the earth, it would not he cool in u miUion 
of years. Trevous,. Chambers. 

And wherefore gaze this goodly company , 

As if they saw some wond’rvms munuiuent, 

Some comet, or unusual prodigy * 

Shnkti>p. Idmmg of the Shrew. 

Such his fell glances as the latal iigiit 
Of staring cornels. Crashaw. 

1 consideicd a comet, or in the lancnage of tho 
vulgai, n bJa/iiig star, as a sky-rocket discharged 
by an hand that is almighty. Addison's (hiardian. 

Fierce meteors shout their arbitrary light. 

And comets march witli lawless horrors bright. 

Priori 

Co'metary. )adj. [from comet.] Re- 
Come'tick. J latin^ to a comet. 

Refractions of light arc in the planetary and co- 
metary regions, as on our globe. 

Cheync's Phil, Prm, 


CO'MFrr. n.8, [beliaria arida, Lat. ton^ 
fit, Dut. It uiould seem that both are 
formed by hasty pronunciation from 
confeot,] A dry sweetmeat ; any kind 
of fruit or root preserved with sugar, 
and dried. 

By feeding me on beans and pease. 

He crams in nasty crevices. 

And turns to con^U by bis arts, 

To make me relish for desserts. Hudibras, 

To Co'mfit. V. a, [from the noun.] To 
preserve dry with sugar. 

I'he fruit that does so qmckly waste. 

Men scarce can «ee it, much less ^te, 

’Thou confitett in streets to make it last. Cowley. 

Co'mfiture. n.s. [from confit, or con- 
fecture,'] Sweetmeat 

From country grass to confitwtts of court, 

Or city’s quelque-choies, let not report 
My mind transport, Donne. 

To CO'MFORT. v.a. [comforto, low Lat. 
Salvia comfortat nervos. Schol, Sal,] 

1, To strengthen ; to enliven ; to invigo- 
rate. 

The evidence of God’s own testimony, added 
unto the natural assent of reason, conceniing the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the same. Hooker. 

Light excelleth in comforting the spirits of men : 
light varied doth the same effect, with more no- 
velty. This is the cause why precious stones 
comfort. Bacon* s Natural History. 

I Some of the abbots had been gnili^ of contort- 
ing ami assi!>ting the rebels. Aylijfts Paterson. 

2. To console; to strengthen the mind 
under the pressure of calamity. 

They bemoaned him, and comforted him, over 
dll thc‘( vii that the Loid had brought upon him. 

Job, xlii. 11. 

Co'mport. n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Support; assistance; countenance, 

P»\jiings made a wild chace upon the wild 
Irish*, wlicre, in respect of the mountains and 
fastnesses, he did little good, which he would 
needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
should receive underhand from the earl of Kildare. 

Bacon 

The king did also appoint commissioners for 
the filling of all such as were of any valu^ and 
had any hand o^artaking in the aid or comfit ot 
Perkins, or the Comishmen. liacon. 

2. Consolation; support under calamity 
or danger. 

Her soul heaven’s nueeu, whoae name she bears, 
In comjoit of her moUier’s fears. 

Hath plac'd among her virgin train. 

Ben Jonson. 

As they have no i^preliensioii of those things, 
so they need no comfort against them. Ttllotson 

3. That which gives consolation or sup- 
jKirt in calamity. 

I will keep her ign’rant of her Kopid, 

I'o make her heav’nly conforts of oespoir, 
lYhen it is least expected. 

Shdketp. Metmurefor Measure. 

Your children were vexation to your youth, 
but mine shall be a comfort (o your age. 

S^akesp!aichard HI. 

We need not fear 

To p^s commodiously tliis life, tustfuja’d 

By tiim with many comforts, till we 

In dust, our fimd rest and native home. Milton. 

Co'mfortablb. [fiom comfort.] 

I. Receiving comfort; susceptible of com- 
fort ; dieorful: of persons. Not in use. 

For my sake hooarimtohle; hold death 
A while at the aim’f end. 

Shakespeare, At you Hke it 
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My lord leans wond’roualy to dUcontent; 

His mnjoriubic teiMDer has forsook liira ; 

He is ijuicli out of nralth. Shaketp, Timm. 

2. Admitting comfort ; of condition. 

What can promise him h comfortable appLarttnco 
before Ills drcMidful judge ? South. 

3. Dii»peosing comfort ; having the power 
of giving comfort. 

lie hud no brother, which, though it be com 
fcnrtable for kings to hove, yet drawetli the sub 
jects e\es abuic. Jiacon s Henry \ II 

Tliebies of many miserable men were saved, 
and H con^fortuhle p'roiision ina<ie for their sub- 
sistence. l)ry(lin\ I'altUs, Vtdicathm. 

Co'mfoutakly. adv. [from cot/ijorfabie.] 
In a coinforUihle manner ; with clteer- 
fulness; without dcs|mir. 

lT|>on ^ iew of the sincerity of tliat performance, 
hope comlorUthly and cheerfully for God\s pei- 
fiuiiiancc. Hammond. 

Cf)'MF()KTKR. n. s. [from comfort.] 

1. One that administers consolation in 
misfortunes ; one that strengthens and 
suppoi Is the mind in misery or danger. 

Tliib ver^ praver of C'liriht obliiiiied ungels to be 
bont him, as com/e/ fci' in his agonv. Hooker. 

The hcav’ns haie blest you wiHi a goodly son, 

To be a comjortcr wlitn be is gone. 

t^iakeap. TiichardUl. 
Nineveh is laid v\aste, wlio will In moan her? 
w hence shall I seek coinjorters for thee ? 

Arhnntah, iii. 7. 

2. The title of the Third Person of the 
Holy Trinity ; the Paraclete. 

Co'mfortlkss. adj, [from co7nfort.] 
Wanting comfort; being without any 
thing to allay misfortune: used of per 
sons as well as things. 


COM 

X never yet the tragick muse essay'd, 

Peterr'd by thy illimitable maid : 

And when 1 venture at the Comtek stile, 

Thy scornful lady seems to mock my toil. Waller. 

A Comtek subject loves an humble verse ; 
Threaten sconts a low and Comtek stile ; 

Yet comedy sometimes may raise her voice. Hose. 
Thy tragick muse gives smiles, thy Comtek sleep. 

Dryden. 

2. Raising mirth. 

Stalely triumphs, mirthful comick shows, 
Such as befit the pleasure. Skakem. Henry VI, 
Co'ming. n. s, [from To come.] 

1. The act of coming; approach. 

Where art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to meet 
My comingt M^eii far oil ? MiUons ParMtse Lost 
Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild. Miltons Paradise Lost. 

2. State of being come; arrival. 

May 't please you, noble Madam, to withdraw 
Jntoyour piivate cliamber ; we shall civeyou 
Tlie full cause of our rowiwg Shakesp. Henry V III. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of ceiiaiii birds amongst them at Ihoir 
certain seasons, and leaving them at others. JLocke. 

Coming-in. n.s. Revenue; income. 

Ileie’s n small trifle of wives; eleven widow's 
and nine maids is a simple eotni^gdn fur one man. 


Shake.sp. 

What arc thy rents? what arc tliy comings~int 
O ceremony, shew me but thy worth ! 

U h.if is thy toll, O adoration ? Shuk. Henrif V, 
Coming, partivipal adj. [from come.] 

1 . I^ond ; forward ; ready to come. 

Now' will 1 be 3 our llosalind in nmore coming 
on dispi'sition ;uiid, ask inc what you will, I win 


Yet shall not m\ death he comfortlCitSt receising 
it b\ your sentente. ^ Stdneu. 

h( le wasucase, > wrouiibl wi liwoiid’rous art, 
Peep, dark, uneasy ,*d»iletul,C()»i/i>rl/cM. h'axry Q. 

News fitting to the niuht ; 

Black, fearful, co;^i)r(hss, and horiiTib’. 

bhtihsp. King .John, 
On thy feet thou stood’ st at last, 

Tliough comfortless, as when a father mourns 
Hischiliiien, all in view distmy’d at once. Milton. 

That unsociable comJortlc.ss deafness had not 
quite tired me. Huijt. 

Co'mfrey. n.s. [consolida, iM.comfnCf 
Fr.] A plant. Miller. 

Co'mical. adj. [comicusj I^t.] 

1. Raising mirth ; merry ; diverting. 

The greatest re*>emblancc of our author is in 
the fanniiar stile and pleasing way of relating 
comical adventures of that nature. 

Dryden s Fables, Preface. 

Something so comical in tfic voice and gestures, 
that a man can hardly forbear beinc pleased. 

. ul/luon OH Italy, 

2. Relating lo comedy; befitting comedy; 
not tragi c^al. 

That ail might appear to be knit up in a comical 
conclusion, the duke's daughter was afterwards 
joined in marriage to the lord Lisle. Hayward. 

'Hiev dein it t«) be tragical, because its catas- 
trophe is a wedding, which liath ever been ac- 
counted comical. Gay. 

Co'mically. adv. [from comical.] 

1. In such a manner as raises mirth. 

2« In H manner befitting comedy. 

Cosmic A LNBSS. n #. [from comical.] The 
quality of being comical; the power of 
raising mirths | 

CO'MICK. ai(;\ [cemicus, Lat. comique, \ 
Fr.] 

1. Relating to comedy; not tragick. 


grant it. ^ " Shakesp. 

TJuil very lapidary liimsrlf, with a coming sto- 
mach, nnif in tlie cock’s place, w'ould have made 
the cock’s choice. WMrunge. 

That he had been so olfectiouate a husband, was 
no ill argument to the coming dowager. Dryden, 
On niurning wings how active springs tlie 
mind ! 

How Cdsy e\ery labour it pursues, 

How Coming to* the poet cv’ry muse t Papers Hor, 

Future ; to come. 

Prai.se of great acts he scatters, as a seed 
^Vhich m%i^v the bke in coming ages breed. Hoscom. 
CoMflTAL. a((j, [comiiiaf Lat. an assem- 
bly of the llomans.] Relating to the 
assemblies of the people of Rome. 
Co'mity. n.s. [cowi7//v, Lat.] Courtesy; 

civility ; good breeding, Did, 

Co mma n. s. [KofAixct.] 

1. The point which notes the distinction 
of clauses, and order of construction, in 
the sentence; marked thus [,]. 

Commas and puiiits they set exactly right. Pope, 

2. Tlie ninth part of a tone, or the inter- 
val whereby a semitone or a perfect tone 
exceeds the imperfect tone. It is a term 
used only in theoricai musick, to shew 
tlie exact proportions between concords. 

Har. 

To COMMA'ND. v.a. [commander, Fr. 

mando, Lut.] 

1. To govern ; to give orders to ; to hold 
in subjection or obedience: correlative 
to ohej/. 

Look, this feather, 

Obeying with niy wind wrhen I do blow. 

And yielding to another when it blows. 

Commanded mways by the greater gust ; 

Such is the lightness of you common men. 

Shakesj). Hent'y VI. 
Christ could command legions of angels to his 
fescue. Decay of Piety. 

Sliould li^, who was thy lord, command tnee no w 
With a harsh voice, and supercilious brow, 

To servile dnties. llrydcn'i Pm. Sat. 5„ 


COM 

The queen commands and vre*ll obey« 

Over the hills, and faraway. ; oidSosig. 
2. To order ; to direct to be done : Con- 
trary to prohibit. 

My Conscience bids mo ask, wherefore you havw 
Cotnmanded of me these most pois'nous com. 
pounds.^ ShaXm, 

We wilt sacrifice to the Lord our God, as ht 
shall command us. ^ Fxodns, viii. tt 

Whatever JiyjKiCrites austerely talk 
Of inirity, and place, and innocence, 

Detamiiig as impure what God declares 
Pure, and comrminds to some, leaves (rev to all. 

Our maker bids increase : who bids abstain 
But our destroyer, foe to Gud and man? MUUm, 

3. To have in power. 

If the strong cane support thy walking hand, 
Chuirmcn no longer shall the wall command. 

Gay's Trivia, 

4. To overlook ; to have so subject as that 
it may be seen or annoyed. 

Up to the Eastern tower, 

Whose height commands as su^ect all the vale, 

To see the sii'ht. Shukes)t. Troilus and Cresdda 


His eye might there command wlierever stood 
Cit\ , of old or modern fame, the scat 
Of mightiest empire. Milton. 

One side commands a view of the finest garden 
in the world. ^.ddisons GuardUm. 

5, To lead as a general. 

'J’hose he commands move only in command. 
Nothing ill love. Shakesp. MacbetK 

ToComma'nd. v.n. To have the su- 
preme authority; to possess tlie chief 
power ; to govern. 

Tliosc two commanding powers {;f the soul, tlie 
understanding and the will. South. 

Comma'n d. n. $. [from the verb.] 

1. The right of commanding; power; su- 
preme authority ; it is used in military 
affairs, as magistracy or government in 
civil life ; with over. 

Take pity of jour town iind of your people. 
While yet my sokliers arc in mj command. 

Sliahi.yt. Henry V, 
lightning fill her awful hand. 

And make the clouds seem all at her command. 

Waller. 

He assumed an absi lute conmand oi er his 
readers. Dryden. 

2. Cogent authority ; dc.spotism. 

Command nmi force may often create, but can 
never ciirc‘, an aversion ; and whate\tT any one is 
brought lo by coinpulslun, he will lea\e as soon 
as lie can. Locke ou I diicatum. 

3. The act of commuiiding ; the mandate 
uttered; order given. 

Of this tire we mrij not taste nor tout li ; 

God so cummuiuU d, and left tiiat command 
Sole daughter of In'- voice. Milton s Par. Jjost. 

As tJiere is no prohibition of it, so no commaud 
for it. Taylor. 

'J’hc captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide thro’ the gloomy shade, and leaVe the main. 

Drydm. 

4. The power of overlooking or surveying 
any place. 

The steepy stand, 

Wliich overlooks the vale with w ide commands 

Dryden s Mndd. 

Comma'nder. n.s. [from command.] 

1 . He that has tlie supreme authority ; a 
general; a leader ; a chief. 

We’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by tbee ; 
Love tlice as our commander and our king. Shah. 

I have given him for a leader and commander to 
the pc^le. iWiioA, iv. 4 

The Romans, when commanders in war, spake CD 
tlieir array, and styled them. My soldiers. 

Bacon's Apopthpt m . 
Cliarlei, Henry, and Francis of France, mtaa 
adveutuied rath& as soldiers than as commandcfc^ 

Hayward. 
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Sir Phelim O'Neil appeared m their cmmander 
ta ihlef. Ctairendan, 

Supreme conimdiuier both of sea and 

The beroick action of some great cmnmander, 
enteiprlsed for the common good, and ho^ur of 
the Christian cause. , Diyaen, 

Their great commanders, by credit in Uieir ar- 
mies, fell into tlic scales as a counterpoise to the 
people. Stmjt. 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 
mallet, with an handle about three foot 
long, to use in both hands. Moxon. 

8. An instrument of surgery. 

The glossocoinium, commonly called the com- 
monder, is of use in the most strong lough bodies, 
and where the luxation hath been of long conti- 
nuance. Wiseman t Surgery. 

CoMMA'NDEHY. H.s, [from command.] 
A body of the knights of Malta, be- 
longing to the same nation. 

Comma'ndment. w.s. [commandement, 
Fr.] 

1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 

They plain! y require some special commandment 

for that whicli is exacted at their hands. Hooker. 

Say, you chose him more after our command- 

menty 

Thau guided by your own affections, 

Shaketp. CorioJanus, 

By the easy commandment by Ootl given to 
Adam, to forbear to feed thereon, it pleased God 
to make trial of his obedience. 

llaUigJii Hist, (f the World. 

2. Authority; coactive power. 

I thought that all things had been savage here, 
And therefore put [ on the countenance 
Of stern commandment. Shakthj). As you like it. 

3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the 
decalogue given by God to Moses, 

And he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
coveimiit, and the ten commandments. 

Eiodus, xxxiv. 28. 

Comma'NBRESS. ti.s. [from commander.] 
A woman vested with supreme authority. 

To prescribe the order of doing in all things, is 
a peculiar premgative, which wisdom hath, as 
queen or sovereign comtnandress, ovci all otlier vii- 
tues. fjodker. 

Be you commandrr^ therefore, princess, (pieen 
Of airoiir foiees, be thy word a law . Fail fax. 

Cdmmate'rial. aaj. [from con and ma~ 
tcria.] Consisting of the same matter 
with anotlier thing. 

The beaks in birds are commatcrial witli teeth. 

hactm. 

The body adjacent and ambient is not comma- 
terial, but merely heterogeueal towards Uie body 
to be presei vcd. Bacon. 

Commateria'lity, n.s. [from comma- 
terial.] llesemblance to something in 
its matter. 

Co'mmeline. n. g. [commelina, Lat] A 
plant. Miller. 

Comme'morable. adj» \^m commemo- 
rate,] Deserving to bementioned with ho- 
nour ; worthy to be kept in remembrance. 
To Comme'morate. V . a. [con and me- 
moro, Lat.] To preserve the memory 
by some public act; to celebrate so- 
lemnly. 

Such is the divine mercy which we now com- 
memorate ; and, if we commemorate it, we shall re- 
joice in the Lord. Fiddes. 

Commemora'tion. n.8. [from comme- 
morate.] An act of public celebration; 
solemnization of the memory of any 
thing. 


COM 

That which is daily offered in the churdnis a 
daily commemoration of that one sacrifice ofilhred 
on the cross. Taylor. 

St. Austin believed that the martyrs, when the 
comn^naratioru were made at their own sepulchres, 
did join their prayerR witli the churches, in be- 
half of those who there put up their supplications 
to God. StilUngHeet. 

^ Commemoration was formerly made, with thanks- 
giving, in honour of good mm departed this 
world. Ayliffes Parergon, 

Comme'morative. adf. [from commemo- 
rate] Tending to preserve memory of 
am thing. 

The annual offering of the Paschal lamb was 
commemorative of that first Paschal lamb. AtUrb. 

The original use of sacrifice was commemorative 
of the original revelation ; a sort of daily memoriul 
or record of what God declared, and man believed. 

Forbes. 

To COMME'NCE. v. n. [commencer, Fr.] 

1. To begin ; to take beginning. 

Why liath it given me earnest «)f success, 
Commenei/ig in a truth > Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Man, conscious of his iiiimortality , cannot be 
without concern for that state that is to commence 
after this life. Ro^(rs. 

2. To take a new character. j 

If wit so much from ign’rance undergo, 

Ah ! let not learning too commence its foe ! Pojie. 

To Comme'nce. v.a. To begin ; to make 
a beginning of: as, to commence a suit. 

Most shallowly did you these arnm commence. 
Fondly brought here, and foolishly sent hence*. 

Shakep. 

Comme'ncement. n.s. [from commence.] 
Beginning; date. 

The waters were gathered togetlier into one 
place, the third day from the commencement of the 
creation. Woodunird's Nat. Hist. 

To COMMF/ND. v.a, [commendo, Lat] 

1 . To represent as worthy of notice, regard, 
or kindness ; to recommend. 

After Barbarossa was arrived, it was known 
how effectually the chief bassu had commended 
liiin to Suly man. Knollcss Hist 

Among the objects of knowledge, two espe- 
eldlly commend tlieuiselves to our coiiteraplalion ; 
the knowledge of (jod, and the knowledge of our- 
selves. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Vaiii-glory is a principle 1 commend to no man. 
Decay oj Piety. 

2. To deliver up with confidence. 

To thee 1 do commend iny^ watchful soul. 

Ere 1 let fall the windows of mine eyes : 

Sleeping and waking, O defend me*stiJI ! 

Shakesp. Richard III. 

Father, Into thy hands 1 commendm^ spirit. 

Luke. 

3. To praise ; to mention with approbation. 

Who is Silvia? What is she. 

That all our swains commend her? 

Holy, fair, and wise is she. ^ Shakesp, 

Old men do most exceed in this point of folly, 
commending the days of their youtn they scarce 
remembered, at least well unde» stood not. 

BiMuns Vulgar Errours. 

He lovM my worthless rhymes ; and, like a 
friend, 

Would find out something to commend. Cowley. 

Historians commrmi Alexander for weeping 
when he read t|ie actions of Achilles. 

Drydens Virgil's ASneid, Dedication. 

Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and someiliing to commend. 

Pope, 

4. To mention by way of keeping in me- 
mory ; to recommend to remembrance. 
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Slgnioi Anthonio 
Commendi him to you.— »■ 

——Ere I ope his letter, 

1 pray you tell me how my good friend doth* 

Shakep. Merchant cf Venice. 

5. To produce to favourable notice. 

The chorus was only to give the young ladies 
an occasion of entertaining the French king with 
vocal musick, and of commending their own voicef 
Dryden's Dujremoy. 

6. To send. 

These draw the chariot which Latinus sends. 
And the rich present to Uie prince commends. 

Dryden's A^ntid, 

Comme'nd. n. s. [from the verb.] Com- 
mendation. Not now in use. 

Tell her 1 send to her my kind commends: 

Take special care my greetings be deliver’d, 

bhakesp. Richard IL 

Commendable, adj. [from comjweitd.] 
Laudable ; worthy of praise. Anciently 
accented on the first syllable. 

And ]»ower, unto itself most commendoble, 

Hath not a tomb so evident, ns a chair 

T’ extol what it liath done. Shakesp, Coriolanus. 

Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are 
not only comely, but commendable. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

Many heroes, and most wortliy persons, being 
suiBciciitly commendable from true and unrmes- 
tionable nierit, have received advancement from 
falsehood. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, in 
a soft peaceful posture ; but is adorned with em- 
blems that mark out the military genius of her in- 
habitants. This is, 1 tliink, the only commendable 
quality that Uie old poets have touched upon in 
tile description of our country. Addis, on Med. 

Comme'ndably. adv. [from commmda^ 
hie.] Laudably; in a manner woithy 
of commendation. 

Of preachers the shire holdcth a number, all 
commendably labouring in their vocation. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

COMME'NDAM. [commenda, low Lat.] 

Commendam is a benefice, which, being void, ii 
commended to the charge and care of sonic suffi- 
cient clerk, to be supplied until it be conve- 
niently provided of a pastor. Cowell. 

It hud been once mentioned to him, that his 
peace should be made, if he would resign his hi- 
••lioprick, and deanery of Westminster; for be 
had that in commendam. Clarendon. 

Comme'ndatary. n.s. [from comiwf n- 
dam. ] One who holds a living in com- 
mendam. 

Commenda'tion. [from commend.] 

1. Recommendation; favourable repre- 
sentation. 

This jewel and my gold arc yours, provided I 
have your commendation for my more tree enter- 
tainment. Shakesp. Cymbelme. 

'The choice of them should be by the commendto- 
turn of the great officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. Praise ; declaration of esteem. 

His fame would not get so sweet and noble an 
air to ffy in as in your breath, so could not you 
find a fitter subject of commendation. Sid]^. 

3. Ground of praise. 

Good-nature is the most godlike tammmdafim 
of a man. Drydews Jueestd, Dedication. 

4. Mess^e of love. 

Mrs. ]^ge hit her hearty c iaiai ei i dflrtm i t to yon 

too. Shakesp. 

Hark you, Margimt, 

No princely enmmeiuiatiofit to my king 
——Such commendations as become a maid, 

A virgin, and his servant, say to him. 

Shakesp, Hcnfy VL 
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COMMfi'NDATORV.II^*. [fi?om COlfMllfllrf/ 
Favourably representative; containing 
praise. 

Tt doth much add to a man’s peputation, and is 
like pcrfietual letters commendatory, to have good 
forms ; to attaiu them, it almost sufficetli not to 
despise them* JBocon’s hstays. 

We bestow the flourish of poetry on those com- 
metidaton/ conceits, which popularly set forth the 
eminency of this creature. Bacon s Vulg. Err, 
If I can think that neither he nor you despise 
me, it is a greater honour to me, by far, llniii if all 
the house of lords writ commendatory verses upon 
me. ^opc, 

Comme'nder. ft. s, [from commend.] 
Praiser. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by most 
of the same coumenders and disprovers. Wotton. 

Commensa'lity. n. s. [from commensa- 
lis, Lat,] Fellowship of table ; the cus- 
tom of eating together. 

They being enjoined and jirohibltcd certain 
food.s, thereby to avoid community with the Gen- 
tile*,, upon promiscuous commtnisa)ity. 

Brown's Vnlg, Err. 
CoMMENSiTRABi'UTY. n. s. [from com- 
mensurable.] Capacity of being com- 
pared with another, as to the measure ; 
or of being measured by another. Thus 
an inch and a yard are commensurable, 
a yard containing a certain number of 
inches ; tlic diameter and circumference 
of a circle are incommensurable, not 
being re(Iuceal)le to any common mea- 
sure. Proportion. 

Some pliire (he csnencc thereof in the propor- 
tion of parts, conceiving it to consist iu a comely 
commensurability of the vihole unto the purl.s, and 
the parts between thrmsches. Brown. 

CoMME'NSURARbK. odj, [con and me n- 
sura, Lat.] Reducible to some common 
measure ; as a yard and a foot are mea- 
sured by an inch, 

Comme'nsiirableness. n. s, [from com- 
mcnmrable.] Comraensurability ; pro- 
portion. 

'J’lierc is nn cmtimensitrahleness iietwcen this ob- 
ject and a created uiulerstaiuling, yet there is a 
congruiu and connaturality. 

1 {'ale's Origin of Mankind. 

To COMME'NSURATE. c.a. [cow and 
mensura, Lat.] To reduce to some com- 
mon measure. 

That division is not natural, but artificial, aud 
by agreement, a.s the aptest terms to commem^u 
rate the longitude oi places. Browns Vnlg. Fir. 

Commk'n.surate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Reducible to some common measure. 

They permitted no intelligence between them, 

other than by the inedi ation of some organ 
equally commensurate to soul and body. 

Government oj the Tongue. 

2. Equal ; questionable to each other. 

Is our knowledge .adequately commemurate with 
the nature of things ? GlanvUlc s Hcepsis. 

Those who are persuaded that tliey shall cojiti- 
tinc for c\er, eamiot chuse but aspire after a hap- 
piness commimurate to their duration. Tillotson, 
Nothing commensurate to the dt sires of human 
nature, on which it could fix as its ultimate cjid. 
Without being carried on with any farther desire. 

Tiogers's Sermons. 

Matter and gravity are always commensurate. 

Bentley. 

Comme'nsdrately. «</»;. [from commen- 
Mirate.] With tbe capacity of mea- 
suring, or being measured by some 
other thing. 
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We are constrained to make the day serve to 
measure the year as wall as we caii, though not 
cmmemisratety to each year ; but by collecting the 
fraction of days in sevml years, till they amount 
to an even day. Holder on Time. 

Commensura'tion. It. s. [from comfneit- 
iuratc.] ProportioD ; reduction of some 
thinM to some common measure. 

A body over great, or over small, will not be 
thrown su far as a body of a middle sise ; so that, 
it seemeth, there miistoe actmmensuratimox pro- 
portion between the body moved and the force, 
to make it move well. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

All fitness lies in a particular romme/uurarion, or 
proportion, of one thing to another. &futh. 

To CO'MMENT. v. n, [commentor, Lat.‘ 
1. To annotate ; to write notes upon an 
author ; to expound ; to explain : with 
upon before the thin^ explained. 

Such are thy secrets, which my life makes good, 
And comments on thee ; for in cvVy thing 
Thy word*) do find me out, aud parallels bring, 
Ainl in another make me understand. Hemert. 

Criticks having first taken a liking to one of 
these poets, proce<;ded to comment on him, and 
illustrate him. JUryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

I’hey have contented themselves only to com- 
ment upon those texts, and make the best copies 
they could after those originals. Temple. 

indeed 1 hate that any man should be idle, 
while I must translate and comment. Po;)e. 

2. To make remarks; to make observa- 
tions. 

Enter his chamber, view his lifeless corps. 

And comment then upon his sudden death. 

Shaketp. Henry \l. 

Co'mment. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Annotations on an author; notes; ex- 
planation ; exposition ; remarks. 

Adam came into the world a philosopher, which 
appeared by his writing the nature of things upon 
their names: he could view essences in them- 
selves, aiul read forms without the comment of 
their respi cthe properties. South's Sermons. 

All the volumes of philosophy. 

With all their comments, never could invent 
So politiek an itiblrument. Prior. 

l*ro])er gestures, aud vt hement exertions of the 
voice, arc a kind of commciif to what he utters. 

Addisim's Spectator. 

Still, with itself compar’d, his text peruse ; 

Ami let your ewamrat be the Mantuan muse. Pope. 

2. Remarks; observation. 

In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That evciy nice oli’cucc should bear its comment. 

Shakesp. 

Forgive the comment tliat my passion made 
U])on tli^ feature ; for ray rage was blind. 

Shakesp. King John. 
All that is behind will he by way of comment 
on tlmt jiart of tbe church of England’s cliarit^'. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Co'mmentary. n.s. [conmentarius, Lat.] 

1. An exposition ; book of annotations or 
remarks. 

In religion, scripture is the best rule ; and the 
church’s universal practice, the liest commentary. 

King Charles, 

2. Memoir ; narrative in familiar manner. 

Vere, in a private commenta^ which he wrote 
of that service, testified that eight hundred were 
slain. Bacon. 

They shew still the ruins of Cmsar’s wall, that 
reached eighteen miles in length, as he has de- 
clared it in tbe first book of his commentaries. 

Addison on Italy. 

Commbnta'tor. n* [from comment.] 
Expositor ; annotator. 

1 have made such exprrsitions of my autbor.s, as 
no commentator wUl for give me. Dryden. 
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Sem of the c^mmenHtmo ^ Vf^ihat Maraya 
was a lawyer who had lost his cause. 

Addison on Myk 
Galen’s commentator tells us, that bitter sub- 
staiioes euigeiMler eboler, and bum the blood* 

AHntthssat on AHmmtt. 
No emmentater can more silly pass 
O’er a ieam’d unintelligible plaoe. Pope^ 

Co'MMENTER. II. #• [fi*om comment] One 
that writes comments; an expbuner; 
an annotator. 

Slily as any commentator goes by 
Hard words or sense. Jkume. 

COMMENTI'TIOUS. [conmatHtiua, 

Lat.] Invented ; fictitious ; inaginaiir. 

It Is easy to draw a parallelism between that 
ancient ana this modem nothing, and make good 
its resemblance to that cmmentitums inanity. 

GlanvUle'tiScepslM. 

COMMERCE, n.f. [comntcrcttim, LM. 
It was anciently accented on the last 
syllable.] 

1. Intercourse ; exchange of one thin^ for 
another; interchange of any tmng; 
trade ; trafBck. 

Places of publick resort being thus provided, 
our repair thither is especially for mutual confer- 
ence, and, as it were, commerce to be had between 
God and us. Hooker, 

How could communities. 

Degrees in schools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable sliores. 

But by degrees stand in authentick place? 

Shakesp. Troilus and Crestida. 

Instructed ships shall sail to q^iiick commerce, 

By which remotest regions arc ally’d ; 

Which make one city of the universe, 

Where some may gain, aud ali may be 8U}mly’d. 

Dryden. 

These people bad not any commerce with the 
otlicr known parts of the world. Tiltotson. 

In any country, that hath commerce with tlie 
rest of the world, it is almost impossible now to be 
without the use of silver coin. Lockc. 

2. Common or familiar intercourse. 

G<;od-nature, which consists in overlooking of 
faults, is to be exercised only in doing ourselves 
justice in tbe ordinary commerce and occurrences 
of life. Addison. 

To Co'm merge, ft. II. [from the noun.] 

1 . To traflRck, 

Ezekiel in the description of Tyre, and of the 
exceeding trade that it nad with the East, as the 
only mart town, recileth both the ))cople with 
whom they commerce, and also what commodities 
every country yielded. ItaUigh. 

W hen they might not converse or commerce with 
any civil men ; whither should they fly but into 
the woods aud mountains, aud there live in a wild 
manner. Sir J. Davies. 

2. To hold intercourse with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted state, 

With even step and niusine gait, 

And looks c<tmmercing with Uie skies. 

Thy wrapt soul sitting in thine eyes. Milton, 

Comme'rcial. adj. [from commerce.] 
Relating to commerce or troffick. 

To COMMIGRATE. v.n. [con mdmigro, 
Lat.] To remove in a b^y^ or by con- 
sent, from one country to another. 

Commigra'tion. n. $. [from commit 
grate.] A removal of a large body of 
people from one country to another. 

Both the inhabitants of that, and of our world, 
lost ail memory of tlmkcoaimilcmtuivi hmioa. _ 
}Veodward*tH0t*lBtt^ 
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COMMINATION. •.*. [comnUnatio, 

Lat*] 

1, A threat ; a denundation of punishment, 
or of vengeance. 

Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit 
to sechide from us j to fence them nM only by 
precept and commimtkm, but with diificalty and 
Impostibilities. Decay ef Viety, 

2. The recital of God’s threatenings on 
' stated days. 

CoMMi'NATORY. [^om comminu- 

Hon .] Denunciatory ; threatening. 

To Commi'nglb. e. a. [commiiceo, Lat.] 
To mix into one mass ; to unite inti- 
mately ; to mix ; to blend. 

Blest are those, 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, 

To sound what stop she please* Shake^). Hanuet. 

To CoMMrNGLE. ». «. To unite one 
with another. 

Dissolutions of gum tracacanth and oil of sweet 
almonds do not commingle, the oil rcraaming on 
the toji till they be stirred. Bacon’s Physical Rem. 

COMMINU'IBLE. adj. [from comminute.] 
Frangible; reducible to powder; sus- 
ceptible of pulverization. 

The best diamonds are comminuible ; and arc so 
far from breaking hammers, that they submit 
unto pestilation, and resist not any ordinary 
pestle. Brown. 

To CO'MMINUTE. v. a. [comminuo, Lat] 
To grind; to pulverize; to break into 
small parts. 

Parchment, skins, and cloth drink in liquors, 
though themselves be entire bodies, and not com- 
minuted, as sand and ashes. Bacon^s Nat. Hist. 

Commtnu'tion. n.$, [from comminute.] 

1. The act of grinding into small parts ; 
pulverization. 

The jaw in men, and animals furnished with 
grinders, hath an oblique or transverse motion, 
necessary for commimUum of the meat. 

Ray on the Creation. 
This smiting of the steel with the Hint doth only 
make a comminution, and a very rapid whirling 
and meliing of some particles ; but that idea of 
fiamc is wholly iu us. Bentley, 

2. Attenuation. 

Causes of fixation are the even spreading of 
the spirits and tangible parts, the closeness of the 
tangible parts, and the jejuncuess or extreme com- 
minution of spirits ; of which the two first may be 
joined with a nature liquefiable. Bkicon, 

CoMMi'sERABLE. odj. [from commise^ 
rate.] Worthy of compassion ; pitiable ; 
such as must excite sympathy or sorrow. 

It is the sinfullcst thing in the world to desti- 
tute a plantation once in mrwardness : for besides 
the dishonour, it is the guiltiness of blood of many 
commiterable persons. Bacon's Ijuays. 

Tins was the end of this noble and commUerable 
person, Edward eldest son to the duke of Ciarciice. 

Bacon's Hew'y VII. 
To COMMI'SERATE. v. a. [from con 
and misereor^ Lat.] To pity ; to look 
on with compassion ; to compassionate. 
Then we must those# who groan beneath the 
weight 

Of age, disease, or want, commiterate. Venham. 

We should qommiserate our mutual ignuranoe, 
and endeavour to remove it. I^ke. 

Commisera'tiok. fi. s. [from eommut' 
rale.] Pity; compassion; ten4eniess; 
or ooQCem anotner's pains. 
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These poor seduced creatures, whom J can nei- 
ther speak nor think of but with much cornmiscra- 
tion and pity. Hooker, 

Live, and hereafter say 
A mad man’s mercy bade thee run away. 

-' — I do defy thy commiseration. 

And apprehend diee for n felon here. 

Shakesp. Romeo and Juliet. 

God knows with how much commiseration, and 
8orici((>u<!t caution, 1 rarrled on that business, that 
1 might neither eiiet>iirage tlie rcbcln, nor discou- 
rage the protestaiits. King Charles. 

She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Iinnioveahle, till peace, obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Atlam wrought 
Commiseratum, Miltons Par. Lost. 

From you their estate may expect enecluul 
Comfort ; there aic none from whom it may not 
deserve commiseration. Spratt. 

No where fewer beggars appear to ch.irm up 
commiseration, yet no wliere is there gre.<ter clia- 
rity. Grant's Bills of Mortaliti^. 

I prevailed with niyhelf to go and see him, 
partly out of commiseration, mid partly out of cu- 
riosity. Swift. 

CO'MMISSARY. n. s. [commissarius, low 
Lat.] 

1. An officer made occasionally for a cer- 
tain purpose; a delegate; a deputy. 

2. It is a title of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
appertaining to such as exercises spiritual 
jurisdiction (at least so far as his com- 
mission fjerinits) in places of the diocese 
so far distant from the chief city, as the 
chancellor cannot call the subjects. 

Cowell. 

The commissaries of bishops have authority only 
in some certain place of the diocese, and in some 
certain causes oi the jurisdiction limited to them 
by the bishop’s commission. Ayltffe. 

3. An officer who draws up lists of the 
numbers of an army, and regulates the 
procuration and conveyance of provision 
or ammunition. 

But is it thus you English bards compose ? 

With lluiiick lays thus tag insipid prose f 
And when you should your heroes deeds rehearse, 
Give us a commissary's list in verse ? Prior. 

Co'MMissARiSHiP. n. s. [from commis- 
saty.] The office of a commissary. 

A commissariship is not gruntablc for life, so as 
to bind the succeeding bishop, though it should 
be confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

Aylijje's Parergon. 

COMM f SSI ON. n. a. [commissio, low Lat.] 

1 . The act of entrusting any thing. 

2. A trust ; a warrant by which any trust 
is held, or authority exercised. 

Commission is the warrant, or letters patent, that 
all men exercising jurisdiction, either ordinary or 
extraordiiuiry, have for their power. CouelL 

Omission to do what is necessary. 

Seals a commission to a blank of danger. 

Shuhesp. Trmius and Cressida, 
The subjects grief j 

Comes through commissions, which compel from i 
each 

The sixth pari of his substance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakesp. Henry VIIl. 

He led our powers ; 

Bore (he commissum of ray place and person ; 
lire which iiuraediacy may well stand uj», 

And call itself your brother. Shakesp. King Lear. 

lie would have tlicm fully acquainted with the 
nature and extent of their office, and so he joins ! 
commUsion with instruction : by one be conveys 
power, by the other knowledge. South. 

d. A warrant by which a military officer 
is constituted. I 
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Solyman, fdled with the vain hope of the con- 
quest ftf Persia, gave out hh commissions into all 
parts of his empire, for the laising of a mighty' 
army . Knnilcs's H islory of the Turks. 

I was made a colonel ; though t gained ray 
commission by the horse’s virtues, having leapt 
over a six-bar gate. Addison's Freeholder. 

He for his son a gay commission buys, 

Who drinks, whores,' fights, and in a duel dies. 

Pope. 

4. Charge ; mandate ; office; employment. 

It was b(nh a strong commission, rani a strange 
oliediencc to a commission, for men, in the raiifst 
of their own blood, and being so furiously as- 
sailed, to bold their bauds contrary to the laws of 
nature and necessity. Bacon's War with Spain. 

Such commission from above 
I have receiv’d, to answer thy desire 
Of knowledge within bounds. Miltons Par. Itost. 

At his cotninand the storms invade ; 

The winds hy U\s commiimm blow, 

Till with a nod he bids them cease. Dryden. 

He hoie liis great commission in his look ; 

But sweetly temper’d awe, and soften’d all he 
spoke. Dryden. 

5. Act of committing a crime; perpetra- 
tion. Sins of commission are distin- 
guished in theology from sins of o^nission. 

Every commission of sin introduces into the soul 
a certain degree of iiardiiess. South's Sermons. 

He indulges himself in the habit of known sin, 
whether commission of soinetliing which Ciud hath 
forbidden, or the omission of something com- 
manded. Roger's ^rmoiu. 

0. A number of people joined in a trust or 
office. 

7. 1'he state of that which is entrusted to 
a number of joint officers ; as, Hie broad 
seal was put inlo commission. 

8. [In commerce.] The order by which a 
factor trades for another person. 

To Commission, v.a. [from commission.] 

1. To empower; to appoint. 

2. To send with mandate or authority. 

The peace polluted thus, a chosen band 
He first commissions to the Latian land, 

In threal’ning embassy . Dryden's .Sneid, 

To CoMMi'ssioNATE. V.a. [from com- 
mission.] To commission ; to empower ; 
not in use. 

As he was thus sent by bis father, so also were 
the apostles solemnly commissionated by him to 
preach to the Gentile world, who, with indefati- 
gable industry and resolute sufleri'igs, pursued 
the charge; and sure this is competent evidence, 
that the design was of the most weighty im- 
portance. Decay oj Piety. 

Commissioner, n. s. [from commission.] 
One included in a warrant of authority. 

A commissioner is one who hath commission, as 
letters patents, or other lawful warrant, to execute 
any puolick office. CmoeU. 

One article they stood upon, which I with your 
eommissamers have agreed u|H>n. Sidn^ 

These commissioners came into England, with 
whom covenants were concluded. Hayuard, 

The archbishop was made one of the commis- 
sioners of the treasury. Clarendoru 

Suppose itinerary commissioners to inspect, 
throughout the kingdom, into tlie conduct of 
men in office, with respect to motnlt and rel'^ion, 
as well os abilities. Swjft. 

Like are their merits, like tewards they share ; 
That shines a consul# this eonmmumer. 

Pope's Duneuut. 

CoMMi'ssuRR. II. I. 

Joint; a |dace wb^ one part is joined 
to another. 

8&L 
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All thenc inducements cannot countervail the 
luGonvenieiice of di^ointing the eommiuuret ^ith 
so nian^ strokes of tne cbissel. 

Wctton^s Architecture. 

This animal is covesred with a strong sliell, 
jointed like armour by four transverse eommusurei 
in the middle of the body, connected tough 
membranes Ray on the Creation. 

To COMMIT. Icommit/o, Lat.] 

1 . To intruit ; to give in trust ; to put into 
the hands of another. 

It is for your health, thus to commit 
Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. 

Shakesp. 

2. To put in any place to be kept safe. 

ITicy who arc desirous to commit to racraory, 
mieht nave case. 2 Mac, ii. 25. 


1 hey who arc ciesirous lo commit lo mcinury, 
might nave case. 2 Mac, ii. 25. 

Is my muse controul'd 

By servile awe ? Born free, and not be bold ! 

At least VII dig a hole within the ground, 

And to tlie trusty earth commit the sound, 

Dryden's Perntts. 

3. To send to prison ; to imprison. 

Here comes oie nobleman that committed the 
prince, for striking him about Bardolpli. 

Shahesp. Henry IV. 
They two were committed, at least restrained of 
their liberty. Clarendon. 

So, though my ankle she has quitted, 

My heart continues still commuted ; 

And, like a ball'd and main-priz'd lover, 
Although at large, 1 am bound over. Httdibras. 

4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be 
guilty of a crime. 

Keep thy word justly ; swear not ; commit not 
with man’s sworn spouse. Shakesp. King Lear, 
Letters out of Ulster gave him notice of the in- 
humane murders commuted there upon a multi- 
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Manchester had orders to march thither, hav- 
ing a committee of the parliament with him, as 
there was another committee of the Scottish par- 
liament always in that army ; there being also 
jiow a committee of both kingdoms residing at 
London, for carrying on the war. 

Clarendon. 

All corners were filled with covenanters, confu- 
sion, committee men. and soldiers, serving each 
I other to their eiuls of revenge, or power, or profit ; 
and these committee men and soldiers were pos- 
sest with this covenant. IValton. 

Commi'tter. ff.#. [from Per- 

petrator ; he that commits. 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men’s sins, but a deriver of the whole 
guilt to himself * yet so as to leave the committer 
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Let them reflect how they would bo a^tod 
should they meet with a man on horseback, in hi 
breeches and jack-boots, dressed up in a commodi 
and a nightraii 

Spectator, 

She has contrived to show her principles by thn 
srttins of her commode; so that it will be impos* 
sible for any woman that is disaffected to be In 
the fashion. 

Addison's Freeholder, 
She, like some pensive statesman, walks de- 
mure, 

And smiles, and hugs, to make destruction sure ; 
Or under high commmles, with looks erect, 
Barefuc’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. 

GlanvUk, 

COMMODIOUS. a€(f, [commodus, Lat.] 


guilt to nimselt* yet so as to leave llie committer 

as full of guilt as before. South. 1, Convenient ; suitable ; accommodate to 


Committible./m(/, [froinc/)»i»M‘<.] Liable 
I to be committed. 

Besides the mistakes committihlg in the solary 
j compute, the diffeieiice of chronology distuilis 
I his computes. Brown. 

I To CoMMi'x. v.a, [commiscco, I.at.] To 
mingle ; to blend ; to mix ; to unite with 
j things in one mass. 


any purpose; fit; proper; free from 
hindrance or uneasiness. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in ; 
for being so near the moon, it had been too near 
the suu. 

Raleigh's History, 

To that recess, commodious for surprise, 

When purple light shall next suffuse the skies, 
With me repair. 

Pope's Odyssty. 


A dram of cold dissolved in aqua regia, with a a. ™ .. 

dram of copper in aqua foriU commiitd, gave a Useful; SUltcd to wants Of necessities, 
great colour. Jiacon. If think wr ought to prove the ceremo- 

I have written against the spontancon. g. ncra- "if tl’oj do greatly deceive them- 

tion of frogs in the clouds; or, on the caith, out of seizes. , . , Hooker, 

dubt and lain water ccjwmufd. Pacchus had found out the making of wine, 

Raif on the Creation. and many things else commodious for mankind. 

II is manifest, by this experiment, that tlicrom- Jialeii(h's History of ike World, 

mired im|>ressions*of all the colours do Mir up and I have done their part, 

beget a sensation of white ; that is, that whiteness By sending this commodious plague, 

is compounded of all the colours. Jh yden's Oedipus, 

Kiwton's Opticls, ^ , Maro s mu>r, 

, Thrice sacred muse, commoditms precepts gives, 

OM MI XTON. W. 5. [from COmmtX,] Mix- instructive to the swains. Philips, 

tore; incorporation of diflerent ingre- C()MMo'DiousLY.«rf»;.[fromcommorf<ow#.] 


tude of tlie Protestants. Clarendon. ® upnew. 

A crecjung young fellow committed matrimony COMMfXTON. Tt.S. [from COmmtX,] Mix- 


witli a brisk guiiiesome lass. 

L'Fetrangc, 

’Tis policy 

For son and father to take rlith^rent sides ; 

Then Iand.s and tenements commit no ta*ason. 

Dry den. 

5. To put togrether for a contest ; a Latinism. 


Ray on the Creation. 

Il is manifest, by this experiment, that the com- 
miied im|>ressions*of all the colours do Mir up and 
beget a sensation of white ; that is, that whiteness 
is compounded of all the colours. 

Newton's Opticls, 


clients. 

W’ere thy commiiion Greek and Trojan, so 
Tha» thou rould’st say, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Ti<»jan. 

Sfuilesj), TroUusatul Cressida. 


Il«» bpcoM.inuly aoes l>l,.l.,,K.lis cxercUe If CoMMl'XTION. M *. [from Mix- 

oftice, and bea.souttbly fo/nmU the opponent with . . . o ^ . 

the respondent, like a long practised moderator. turc ; incorporation; union ot VHl’lOUSj 

More's Dll inc Dial. substances in one 111 .w. j 

, To place in a state of hostility or incon- Some spt des there be of middle and participat- 
gl’llity: a Latinism. imjnatuns, that is, of bird^and beasts, as baits, 

Harry whose tuneful and well-measured song 7 

rirsl taught our English rausick how to .spaa "I'-b .'f rt"'""'? ‘5 *-V'l 

W’’ords with just note and accent, not to scan either . there beiiic a commution of both in the 

With Midas' car»,fommiHoig short and loiig, rtllier than adaption or remenl of he one 

° unto the other. Brown s I ulg. hn . 


the respondent, like a long practised moderator. 

iVJ ore's Dninc Dial. 

0. To place in a state of hostility or incon- 
gi’uity: a Latinism. 

Harrj', whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English inusick how to span 
W’'ords with just note and accent, not to scan 
With Midas^ ears, committing sliort and loim. 

Milton. 

COaMMi'TMENT. Ti, 8, [fwm commit,] 

1. Act of sending to prison ; imprisoment. 

It did not appear by-'any new examinations t»r 
rommhmen/j, that any other person was dibcuvcied 
or imjicached. 

Bacon. 

They were glad to compound for his bare com- 


CoMMi'xTURE, n.s, [from commix,] 

I . The act of mingling ; the state of being 
mingled; incorporation; union in one 
mass. 

In the commirtnre of any thing that is more oily 
or sweet, such bodies are lea'*! apt to nutief> , the 
air workiuE little upon them. Bacons Nat. Hist. 


the Tower, whence he was within few [2. The ma.ss formed by niinglingdifTerent 


days ciil«irged. 

Clarendon. 

I have been considering, ever since my commit- 
ment, what it might be proper to deliver upon this 
occEbiun. 

Sicift. 

2. An order for sending to prison. 

COMMI^TTEE. n, s, [from commit.] 

TiKMie to whom the consideration or ordering 
8lliu^ matter ii referred, <*ither b> some court to 
teMn It beloogi^ or by consent of paities. As 
in parliament, after a bill is read, it is eiilier 
agreed to and passed, or not agreed to , or neither 
of these, but referred to consideration of some 


appoint^ by the house to examine it farther, who r* * » ^ 

thereupon are called a commitUee. l^OMMO DE« II. 


things ; composition ; compound. 

Fair ladies, mask’d, arc roses in the hud, 
f)r angels veil'd in clouds ; are roses blown, 
Dismabk’d, their damask sw'cc t commiiture shewn. 

Shakesj}. 

My love and fear glew’d many friends to thcc ; 
And now I fall, thy tough commuinres melt, 
Impairing Henry, strenglh’ning niispn/ud Y(»rk. 

Shakesp. 

There is scarcely any rising but by a commhture 
of good anrl evil arts. Bacon. 

All the circumstances and respect of religion 
and stale inteniiixed together in their commixture, 
will better become a royal history, or a council- 
table, *han a single life. Wotton. 

vOmmo'dk# !!•#• [FrJ The head-dress 
of women. 


1. Conveniently. 

At the large foot of an old hollow tree. 

In a deep cave seated vommodiouUy, 

Ills ancient and hereditary house, 

I’hcre dwelt a good subbtaiitial country mouse. 

Cowley, 

2. Without distress. 

Wc need not fear 

To pass commodiouslu this life, sustain’d 
By him with many comforts, till wc end 
In dust, our fund rest and native home. 

MtlUm's Par. Lott, 

3. Suitably to a certain purpo.se. 

Wisdom may Iiuvi framed one ond the same 
thing to serve commodnntsfy for divers ends. 

Hooker, 

Galen, upon the consideration of the body, 
tiialleimes any one to find how the least fibre 
might be more commodionsly placed for use or 
eomeb'ness„ South's Sermons. 

Commc/biousness. n. $, [from commodi- 
ous,] Convenience; advantage. 

The place requirelb niany cireiimslances ; as 
the situation near the sea, for the coinmodiousnem 
of an intercourse with England. Bacon. 

Of cities, the greatru'bs niul riches increase ac* 
cording to tlie commodiousncss of their situHtiaii in 
fertile countries, or upon rivers and haveiib. 

Temple. 

Commo'ditv. n.s. [commoditas, Lat,] 

1. Interest ; advantage ; profit. 

They knew, that howsoever men may .‘cek 
their own commodity, yet, if this were done with 
injury unto others, it was nut tube suffered. 

Hooker, 

Commodity, the biass of the world, 

1'he world, which of itself is poised well. 

Till tills ailvantage, this vile drawing blast. 

This sway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indiffereiicy, 

From all direction, purjmie, course, intent. 

Shokov^ KksgJdmu 
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After mucH debateimt of fhe eommtditia or. 
dUpommodities like io eniue, they ooiicluded. 

Hayioord* 

S. Convenience; particular advanta^. 

There came into her head certain versea, wlilch, 
if «be had had present commodUy, she would have 
rejoined as a retraction to the other. Sidney* 

She demanded leave, not to lose this long 
sought-for commodity of time, to case her 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn 
either by tlie commodity of a foot-path, or the de- 
licacy or the freshness of the fields. 

Ben Joraon s Dwcovencs. 

It had lieen difficult to make such a mole whore 
they had not so natural a commodity as the earth of 
Fozzuula, wliicli immediately hardens in the wa- 
Additon on Italo. 

9, Wares ; merchandise ; goods for traf- 

ftek. 

All iny fortunes are at sea ; 

Nor have I money nor commodity ^ rr • 

To raise a present sum. Shakap. Mercn. (f Venice. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, 
the common measure. Locke. 

Of money, in the commerce and traffick of 
mankind, the principal use is that of saving the 
commutation of more bulky commodities, 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

CoMMODo'iiK. w. 8, [probably corrupted 
from the 8j)anish Cd/;/m/7nrfrtf/dr.] The I 
captain who commands a squadron of 
ships ; a temporary admiral. 

CO'MMON. w. 8. [communis, Lat.] 

1. Belonging equally to more than one. 

Though life and sense be cam mow to man and 

brutes, and their opeialions in many things alike ; 
yet bv (his form ho lives the life of a man, and 
not or H brute j and hath the sense of a inan, and 
not of a brute Hale's Oripn of Mankind 

lie who hath rereived damage, has,*l)i‘sides tlie 
right of juinishment cominon to hiin with oUici men, 
a purticular riglil to .s<‘ek leparation. Liwkc. 

2. Having no possessor or owner, 

Wlieie no kindred arc to lie found, wc see llie 
possessions of a private man revert to (he coinmu- 
Jiity, and m» i)ecomc again perfec tly conunou , nor 
c«in any one have a propeity in (Ik'iii, otheiwisc 
than in’ other things common !»> natuic. T^n'kc. 

3. ^ ulgar; mean; notdistinguisiu’d byaiiy 
excellence ; often seen ; c.isy to be had; 
of little value ; not rare ; not scarce. 

Or ns the man, v\hom princes do advance 
Upon their gracious inciry-seat to sit, 
i)oth common things, of course and eircuiiistnnce, 
'I’o the reiiorts of common men commit. Ur/r/cs 

4. Puhlick; general; serving the use of all. 

lie was advised by a pniliainent-imin, not to be 
strict in reading all the common prayer, but iiiak<* 
some variatioti. Un/nm. 

1 need not mention the old cornmnn shore of 
Rome, which ran frt)in all parts of tiie town, with 
the current and violence oi an ordinary river. 

Addt^im on Itnlu. 

5. Of no rank; mean ; without birth or 
descent. 

Look, as I blow this feathc-r from my face, 

And us (ho air blows it to me again. 

Such is the lightness of you common men. 

Shakesj). Henry \ 1. 

Flying bullets now, 

To cverute his rage, appear too slow ; 

They miss, or sweep but common souls away : 

For such a loss Opuuiii his life must pay. Waller. 

0. Frequent ; usmil ; ordinary, 

Theic is an evil which I have seen common 
among men. Ecclcs. vi. 1. 

The Papists were the most ctmmon place, and 
the butt against whom all the arrows were di- 
Tccted. Clarendon, 

Neither is it strange that there should be m>8- 
leries in divitnty, as well as in the commonest opera- 
tions in nature. ikoift, 

7, Prostitute* 

Vou I. 
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Tls a strange thing, the impudence of tome 
women 1 was Uie wora of a dame who herself was 
common. VEstmnge, 

Hipparchus was going to marry a comnum wo- 
man, but consulted Thilander upon the occasion. 

Spectator, 

8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as signify 
both action and passion are called com- 
mon ; as, asperno I despise, or am des- 
pised ; and also such nouns as are both 
masculine and feminine^ as parens. 

Co'mmon. «, s. [from the adjective.] 
An open ground equally used by many 
persons. 

Then take wp down his load, and turn him off. 
Like to llip empty ass, to shake his ears, 

And gr.v^e in commons. Shakesp. Jtilius Caxar. 

Is not the separate property of a thing the great 
cause of its eiiucarment ? Does any one respect a 
common ns nuicli ns lie does his garden ? South. 

Co'mmon. adv, [from tlie adjective.] 
Commonly; ordinarily. 

I am more than common tall. Shak. As you like it. 

Tn Common, 

1. Equally to be participated by a certain 
number. 

By making an explirile consent of every com- 
moiTer iH'cesNii v to anyone’s appropriating to him- 
self any ]mrt of wh.it is given in common^ children 
or servants could not cut (he meat which their 
father or master had ])rovided for themin rommow, 
without assigning to every one his peculiar part. 

Locke 

2. Equally with another; indiscriminatoly. 

In a work of this nature it is iinpossihic to 
avoid puerilities; it having that in eomrmm with 
dictionaries, and books of antiquities. 

Arbuthnot on Csin^. 

To Co'mmon. V. n. [from the noun.] To 
have a joint right with others in some 
common ground. | 

Co'mmon Law, contains those customs 
and usnges which have, by long pre- 
scription, obtained in this nation the 
force of laws. It is distinguished from 
the statute law, whicii owes its authority 
to acts of parliament. 

Co'mmon Plf.a.s. The king’s court now 
held in Westminster Hall, but anciently 
moveable, fwe/n observes, thattill 1 1 enry 
111. granted the ma^na chart a, there 
were but two courts, the exchequer, and 
the king’s bench, so called because it fol- 
lowed the king; but, upon the grant of 
that charter, the courl of common plca.s 
was erected, and settled at \\ e.stminsttT. 
All ci>il cause.s, both real and ]>ersoiial, 
are, or were, formerly tried in this court, 
according to the strict lawsof thi^ realnt ; 
and ! ortcscuc represents it the only 
court for real causes. 1'hc chief ludge is 
called the lord chief juhlicc of the com- 
man phas^ and he is assisted by three or 
four associates, created by letters patent 
from the king. Coiceit. 

Co'mmonabi.k. adj. [from common.] 
What is held in common. 

ISlwch good land might l>e gained frovn forests 
and rhuses, and from other commonahh places, so 
as there be care taken that the ]ioor commoners 
have nu injury. Bacon to VHUcrs. 

Co'MMON AtJE. n. s. [from co/awow.] The 
right of feeding on a common; the 
joint right of usuing any thing in com- 
mon with others. 


COM 

Co'mmonaltt. n.t.rftoaicMMMNNwa', 

Fr.] 

1. The commoo pe<^; the people of 
the lower lanL 

Bid him strive 

To gain the love o’ th’ commmaky ; the dohe 
Sh Jl govern Bnglead. 

There is in every state, as we know, two fmr- 
tlons of subjects ; the nebles, and the commonalty. 

Bacon, 

Tlic emmet joiaed in her popular tribes 
Of commonalty, Milton's Par, Lost, 

All gcntlei^ are almost obliged to it ; and 1 
know no reason we should give that advantage to 
the commonalty of England, to be foremost in brave 
actions. Dryden. 

2. The bulk of mankind. 

1 myself too will use the secret acknowle^ment 
of the commonalty, bearing record of the God of 
Gods. Hooker 

Co'mmoner. It. s. [from common.] 

1 . One of the common people ; a man of 
low rank, of mean condition. 

Doubt not 

The cmnmoners, tot whom wc stand, but they, 
U[u)n their ancient malice, will forget. 

Shakesp, Coriolaniu, 
His irreat men durst not pay their court to him, 
till lie iiad Hutiated his thirst o'f blood by the death 
of some ot Ins loyal commoners. Addisons Freeholder. 

2. A man not noble. 

This commoner has worth and parts. 

Is prais’il for Hrms, or lov'd for arts : 

His liead aches for u coronet ; 

And who is bless’d that is not great.? Prior. 

3. \ mt'mber of the lioiibe of commons. 

'I'licMt* ih hardly a greater difference between 

two fliinsrs, than tliete is between a repre.scnting 
commam r in bis publick calling, and the same per- 
son in common life. Smift. 

I. One who has a joint right in common 
ground 

Much land might be gained from commonable 
places, so as theic be caic taken that the poor 
commonets have no injury. 

Bacon's Advice to Villiert. 

5, A student of the second rank at the 
university of Oxford ; one tliat eats at 
the common table. 

6. A prostitute. 

Behold this ring, 

Whose high respect and rich validity. 

Did lack a parallel : yet, for all that. 

He gave it to a commoner o' th’ camp. Shakesp 

Commoni'tion. n. s. [commonitio, Lat.] 
Advice; warning; instruction. 
Co'mmonly. adv. [from common,] Fre- 
quently ; usually ; ordinarily ; for the 
nio«t part. 

This hand of your’s requires 
IMnch castigation, exercise devout ; 
for here ’s a strong and sweating devil here, 

Th.it commonly rebels. Shakesp. Othello. 

A great disease may change the frame of a body, 
tliongh, if it lives to recover strength, it comnumiy 
n turns to its natural constitution. Temple. 

Co'mmonness. n, s. [from conifiion.] 

1. Equal participation among many. 

Nor cun the commminess of the guilt obviate tlie 
censure, there being nothing more firequent than 
for men to accuse their own fi^ilts in other persons. 
Government 

2. Frequent occurrence ; freao^y. 

Blot out that maxim, res ndmt mu male adndnis- 

trari: the commonnas maketiBie not know who is the 
author ; but sure he muithe SGfkne modern. Swift. 

To Commonpla'cb. V. a. To reduce to 
general heads. 

I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting 
and comtnonplach^ an universal history from the 
historians. 


Za 


Fekon. 
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CoMMO^iPLA CjR-BOOK. n* A hook in 
which things to be remembered arc 
ranged under general heads, 

1 turned to my c(mm(mptatt'‘h()ok, and found Ids 
case under the word ceguette. Taller. 

Co'mmons. w. s. 

1. The vulgar; the lower people; those 
who inherit no honours. 

Little office 

Tfic Itatefiil C(mmiyns will perform for us ; 

K&cept, like curs, to tear us all m pieces. 

' Shakesp. Rtch. II. 

Hath he not pass’d the nobles and the commons 

Shakesp. 

Tliese tlirec to kings and chiefs their .scenes dis- 

illtiY a I 

I'he re.st beton: the ignoble emmoas play. 

Drpden t Fables. 

The gods '.rfrreatcr nations dwell around, 

And, on the right and left, Uie palace bound ; 

Tlie commons w here they can : the nobler sort, 

\\ itii winding doors wide open, front the court. 

Drydcn. 

2 . Tlie lower house of parliament, by which 
the {>eofMe arc represented, and of whicli 
the members are chosen by the people, 

]My good lord, 

How now for niitigatum of this hill 
Urg’d by the commons? Doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? Shakesp. Henry VI. 

In tiu' house of cemmons many gentlemen, un- 
•atisfied of his guilt, durst not cbnuemn him. 

King Charles. 

3. Food ; fare : diet : so called from col- 
leges, wh(‘re it is eaten in common. 

He painted himself of a dove colour and took 
his commons witli tiie piceons. U Estrange. 

ftlean while she queneh'd her fury at the hood, 
And with a lenten s:dlud cotil’d her blood : 

’J’heir commtvis, though hut coarse, weie nothing 
seant ; 

Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. 

Dryden. 

The doctor now obe^’s the summons, 

Likes both his company and commons. Swif't. 

Commonweal. 7 n. s, [from ro»i- 
Commonwe'alth. } mon ami weal, or 
wealth.] 

J . A polity ; an established form of civil 
life. 

Two foundations bear up nublick societies ; the 
r>ne inclination, whereby all men desire sociable 
life ; the other an order agreed u])on, tovching 
the manner of their union in living toccther ; the 
latter is that which we call the law of a common- 
weal. Hooker. 

It was impossible to make a commonu>cal in Ire- 
land, without settling of all the estates and posses- 
sions tinoughout the kingdom. Davies on Ireland. 

A c«)ntiimal parliament would but keep the 
commonweal in tune, by preserving laws in tlu ir 
vigour. hnjg Charles. 

1 ht-re is no body in the commonweallh of learn- 
ing who docs not profess himself a lover of truth. 

Locke. 

2. The publick ; the general body of the 
people. 

Such a prince. 

So kind a father of the commonweal. Shah. 11. IV. 

Their sons are well tutored by you : you are a 
good member of the commonwealth. 

Shakesp. Love's Labour Lost. 

3, A government in wnich the supreme 
dower is lodged in the people ; a re- 
pi^btiok. 

Did he, or da 3^ any of them, imagine 
Hie cods would ileqs to such a Stygian practice, 
Agomst that comsaontMulth which they have 
founded ? Jonsim. 

Comrnonwealihsysm uodiing more, in tlieir ori- 
ginal, but Uge cities ; though .sometimes, )>v force 
of order and discipline, they have extended them- 
selves into mighty dominions. T&nple. 


COM 

Co'MMORANCJEk ) n, s» [from comma- 
Co'm mor ancy. j rmt.] Dwelling ; 

habitation; abode; residence. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of comma- 
ranee f of witnesses is plainly and evidently set 
forth. Hale. 

I An archbishop, out of his diocese, becomes sub- 

i 'ect to the archbishop of the province where he has 
lis abode and commorancy. AyUffe's Parergon. 

CO'MMORANT* [commoram, Lat,] 
Resident; dwelling; inhabiting. 

The abbot may demand and recover Tiis monk, 
that is commorant and residing hi another monas- 
tery. Aylifft's Parergon. 

Commo'tion. «. s. Icommotio, Lat.] 

1. Tumult ; disturbance ; combustion ; 
sedition; publick disorder; insurrec- 
tion. 

flatt’ry he hatli won the common hearts ; 
And, when he’ll please to make commotiont 
’Ti.s to be fear’d they all will follow liini. 

Shakesp. TfenryX}. 
Ye shall hear of wars and commotions, hi' not 
terrified. Lake, 

I’he Iliad con*.ists of battles, and a continuni 
commotion; the Odyssey in patience and wisdom. 

" Jlrortme « Notes on the Odyssey. 
2. Perturbation; disorder of mind ; heat; 
violence; agitation. 

Some strange commotion 
Is in his brain ; he bites his lips, and starts. 

Shakesp. Henry VI IT. 
He could not debate any thing without some 
commotion, w licn the argument was not of moment. 

Clarendon. 

3. Disturbance; restlessness. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake 
happened, that he would allay the commotions of 
the water, and put an end to the earthquake. 

Uhadtertrd’j Natural History. 

Commo'tionkr. # 1 . s, [from commotion.] 
One that causes commotions; a dis- 
turber of the peace. A word not in 
use. 

'I’he ppoj))e, more regarding comm.'tinnrrs than 
connnissioueis, flocked together, as clouds cluster 
against a “toi 111 . ‘ lluynard. 

To CoMMo'vR. V. a. [commoreo, Lat.] 
To disturb ; to agitate ; to put into a 
violent motion ; to unsettle. Not used. 

Straifrht the sands, 

Commov'd around, in gathering eddies plav. 

I'homson's Summer. 

To CO'MMUNE. v. n. [communico^ 1 at.] 
To converse ; to talk together ; to im- 
part sentiments mutually. 

So long us Ciuyon with her communed, 

Unto the ground .she cast her modest eye , 

And ever and anon, with rosy rid. 

The bashful blood her snowy cheeks di<l d>e. 

Fairy Queen. 

I will commtnte with \ou of such things' 

That want no ears but yours. 

Shakesp. Measure for Measttre. 
They would forbear open hosiilily, and resort 
unto him peaceably, that they might commune to- 
gether as friends. Hayward. 

Then commune, how that clav they best may ply 
Their growing woik. Mikon's ’Purtulise Lost. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are those that, 
for the most part, men reason of within them- 
selves, and always those which they commune about 
with others. Locke. 

Communicability. «. s. [from com- 
municahle.] The quality of being 
communic^le; capaubility to be im- 
parted. 

Commu'nicablb. [from communi- 
cate,] 


COM 

1. Tbut which may becoiue the commoR 
poMBMiBii of more than one ; with io. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it bo- 
hooveth that the word of God be so likewise. 

• Bosdser. 

2. That which may be recounted ; that 
of which another may share the know * 
ledge: with to* 

Nor lot thine own inventions hope 
lliings not reveal’d, which th’ invisible king. 

Only omniscient, hath suppress'd in night. 

To none commumcabk in earth or heav’n. 

Miltons Paradise Lm 

3. That which may be imparted. 

The happy ]ilnce 

Rather inflames Ihy torment, representing 
Lost bliss, to thee no more communicable. 

Milton's Pot. Rem. 

Commu'nicant. «. s. [from eommu^ 
cate.] One who is present, as a wor- 
shipper, at the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper; one who participates of the 
blessed sacrament. 

Communicants have ever used it ; and we, by 
the form of the very utterance, do shew we use it 
as communicants. HiX)ker. 

A constant frequenter of worship, and a never- 
failing monthly communicant. Atterbury's Sermimt. 

To COMMIJ'NICATE. v. a. [communico, 
Lat.] 

1 . To impart to others what is in our own 
power; to give to others as partakers; 
to confer a joint possession ; to bestow. 

Common benefits are to be communicated with 
all, hut peculiar benefits with choice. Bacon. 

Where God is worshipped, llicre he communi- 
cates his blessings and holv inflin'iiccs. 

Taylors IVorthy Communicant. 
Wliich of the Grecian chiefs consorts with thee.^ 
But Diomede dcsire.s n);y company, 

And still commu7iicates his jirmse vVith me. 

Dryd(ns Fables. 

2. To reveal ; to impart knowledge, 

lleairied diligentiv , and do comm tnnVutc wisdom 

liherally ; T do not Iiidc her riches. TI’mcZ. vU. 1,1 

3. It had anciently the preposition with 
before the person to whom coinnuinica- 
tion, either of benefit or knowledge, 
WH^ made. 

Chailes the Hardy would communicate his s>t»- 
rrets u'dii none; and, least of ail, those secrets 
s\hich troubled him most. Bacon. 

He roinmunicaled those thoughts ouK with the 
lord Dighv , the lord (’oiepeper, and ihe ciiancx'U 
lor. * ( I’lrendon. 

A journev of much adventuu’, which, to shew 
the strengtli of his |)rivary, hud been before not 
communicated with any other. Wotton. 

-1, Now it lias only to: Clarendon uses 
Txith wilh and to. 

Let him, that is tangiit in the word, communi- 
cate unto him that icacheth. Galatians, vL 6. 

His majesty frankly' promised, that he could 
not, in any degree, cimmnnicate to any person the 
matter, before he had taken and communicaied to 
them his own resolutions. Clarendon. 

I'liose who speak in publick are better hcasd 
when they discourse by a lively gCiiius and ready 
memory, than when they read all they would 
communicate to their heariTS. Watts, 

To Communicate, v. ». 

1. To partake of the blessed sacrament 

The primitive ChrtsUans communicated every 

day. Tbykir. 

2. To have smnething in common with 
another; as, the houtes communicate; 
there is a passage between them, com- 
mon to both, by which either may be 
entered from the other* 

The whole body is nothing hut a t^tem oi 
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fQcIi canalsi which aU commttnicaie with one ano- 
tiler, mediately or immediately. Arbuih. m Alim, 

Communica'tion. n. ». [from rommimt* 

eate.] 

1. The act of imparting benefits or know- 
ledge. 

Both togetiier serve completely for the recci>-, 
tioa and commuaiicatumof learnetf knowledge. 

Holder's KlemenU of Speech, 

2. Common bounda^ or inlet; passage 
or meanv^ by which from one place 
tliere is a way without mtenruption to 
another. 

The map shew* the natural comnrnnicatioti pro- 
▼ideiice has formed between the riverH and lakes 
cAsk country at so great a distance from the sea. 

Addison on Italy, 

The Enxinc sea is conveniently situated for 
trade, by the communication it has both with Asia 
and Europe. Arbuthnot. 

B, Interchange of knowledge; good intel- 
ligence bet ween several persons. 

Secrets may be carried so fur, os to .^top the com- 
municalitm iieceisary among all who liave the nia- 
nagenient of ailuirs. ^ Swift. 

4. Conference; conversation. 

Abner had communicatkm with tin? elders of Is- 
rael, saying, yc sought for David in times past to 
be king ov<‘r you : now then do it. S? Sam. iii, 17. 

The chief end of language, in conmunkutum, 
being to lu‘ iiiider‘»tood, words serve not for that 
end, when any word d tvs not exeite in the hearers 
the same idea which it s lands for in the min I of 
the speaker. Locke. 

Commd'nicaTIVE. a((j. [from communi- 
cate.] Inclined to make advantages 
common ; liberal of benefits or know- 
ledge ; not close ; not selfish. 

Wc conceive them more than sonic envious mid 
mercenary gardeners will thunk us for ; hut they 
deserve not the name of that rommuHirative and 
noble profession. Evilyns hatendar. 

Wcliavepaid for our want of pivnlence, and 
determine fur (he future to lit* less communicative. 

Suijtund Pope. 

COMMIJ'NICATIVICNESS. w, s. [from com- 
municative.] The quality of being 
communicative, of bestowing or impart- 
ing benefits or kntiwlcdgc. 

lie is not only the most eommnnicHtive of all 
beings, but he will also coiiirauiiicate himself in 
such measure as entirely to satisfy ; otherwise 
some degrees of communicitlicencss would be want- 
ing. Norris. 

Commu'nion. n. s. [communio, Lat.] 

1 . Intel course ; fidlcnyship ; common pos- 
session ; participation of sumetliing in 
common ; intcrcimiigc of transactions. 

Consider, finally, the angels, as having with us 
that communion which the apostle to the Hebrew s 
noteth; and in regard whereof angels have not 
disdained to profess themselves our fellow ser- 
vants. Hooker. 

Wc are not, by ourseUes, suffieieiit to furnish 
ourselves with competent stores for sucli a lile us 
our nature doth desiie ; theiofore we are natumIK 
induced to seek communion and fellowship with 
others. ^ Hooker. 

The Israelites had never any communion or af- 
fairs with the Ethiopians. Huliigh, 

Tlum so pleas’d, 

Canst raise tby creature t<i what height thou wilt 
Of unicA, or communion, deified. 

Milton's Par. Last, 

We maintain cmnmnhn witli God liimseJf, and 
are made in the same degree pur takers of tiie di- 
vine nature. Tiddes, 

%. The bommon or piiblick celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper ; the participation of 
the bleased sacrament. 


They tesblved that the liandiiigaftiieeMitiitt- 
mn table in alt churches should be alteied. 

Clarendon. 

Tertuiiian reporteth, that the picture of Christ 
was engraven upon the eommunion cup. 

Peacham on Drawing, 

3. A common or publick act. 

Men began pnbliekly to call on the name of 
the Lord ; iliat is, they served and jiraised Ood 
by communion, and in publick manner. 

Raleigh's History if the World. 

4. Union in the common worship of any 
church. 

Bare communion with a good cliurch can never 
alone make a good man; if it could, wc should 
have no bad ones. ^ South. 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the com- 
munion of that church. StiUingJieet. 

Commu nity, n. s. [communitas, Lat.] 

1. Tlie commonwealtli ; the body poli- 
tick. 

How could communities, 

Degrees in scliouls, and brotherhood in cities, 

But by degree stand in authentic place ? 

Shakesp, Troilus and Cressida. 

Not in a single person only, but in a community 
or multitude o? men, Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Tliis parable may be ajitly enough expounded 
of the laws that secure a civil rommunily. 

L'Estranee, 

It is not designed fur her own use, but fur uie 
whole community. Addison's Guardian. 

The love of bur country is impressed on our 
mind for the preservation of the community. 

Addimi's Freeholder. 

He lives not for himself alone, but hath a re- 
gard in all his actions to the great community. 

Atterbury. 

2. Common possession; the state contrary 
to property or appropriation. 

Sit up and revel. 

Call all the great, the fair, and spirited dames 
Of Rome about (hce, and begin a fashion 
Of freedom and community. ^ Pen Jon<on. \ 

'J’he undistinction of many in the community of! 
nanii'. or inisapplication of the act of one unto 
the other, hatli made some doubt tljoreof. 

lirown's I'nigar Eirmirs, 

This text is far from proving Adam sole pro- 
prietor ; it iv a confirmation of flie original ctmimu- 
nitv of ail things. Lwke. 

3. Frequency ; commonness. Not in 
use. 

He was but, ax Uic curkow is in June, 

Heard, not regarded ; seen, but with such eyes, 
Ax, sick and blunted with community, 

Alford no extraordinary gaze. Shakc.ip. 

CoMMUTABi'LiTY. fi. 8. [from commut- 
abk.] The quality of being capable of 
exchange. 

Commu'tablk. adj. [from commute,] 
That may be exchanged for something 
else ; that may be bought off, or ran- 
somed. 

Commuta'tion. n. s. [from voramute.] 

1. Change ; alteration. 

An innocent nature could bate nothing that 
was Innocent : in a word, so ereat i'. the conniiu- 
tatum, that the sou) then haled onU that which 
now only it loves, i. e. sin. s.uith\s St'nuons. 

2 Exchange ; the act of giving one tiling 
for another. 

The whole universe is supported by giving and 
returning, by coiumerce and commuUnum. 

South's Sermons. 

According to the present temper of mankind, 
It is absolutely necessary that there be some me- 
thod and means of commiUation, as that of money. 

Raij on the Creation. 

The use of money, in the commerce and 
traffick of mankind, is that of saving the com- 
mutation of more bulky comiao<rKiox. 

irbuthnot on Caini, 


3. Rantm; the act of exdiangfhg a cor- 
poral for apecuniaiy punishment. 

The law of God kad allowed an evasion, that is, 
by way of esmmutatim or redemption. Br&wn- 

Commu'tative. ai(f. [from cemmufe.] 
Relative to exchange ; as, commutative 
justice, that honesty which is exercised 
in traffick, and wnich is contrary to 
fraud in bargaini. 

To COMMUl'E. V. a. [emrnuto, Lat.] 

1. To exchange ; to put one thing in the 
place of another ; to give or receive one 
thing for another. 

This will commute our tasks; exchange these 
pleasant and gainful ones, which God assigns, for 
those uneasy and fruitless ones wc impose on our- 
selves. Decay Piety. 

2. To buy off, or ransom one obligation 
by another. 

Some commute swearing for whoring as if for- 
bearance of the one were a dispensation for the 
other. L'Estrange. 

To Commute, v. n. To atone ; to bar- 
gain for exemption. 

Those institutions which God designed for 
means to further men in lioliiu ss, they look upon 
as a )>riviltgc to serve instead of it, and to com- 
mute for it. South's Sermons. 

COMMI'TUAL. adj. \con and muinuL] 
Mutual ; reciprocal. Used only in 
poetry. 

Love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands. 
Unite commutual in most sacred hands. 

Shahsp. Hnmkt. 

There, with commutual zeal, wc both nad stru\e 
Ju acts of dear benevolence and love ; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals in cuininand 

Ptipe's Odyssey. 

CO'MPVCT. n. s. [pactnm, J-at.] A 
contract ; an accord ; an agreement ; a 
mutual and settled a}>pointment between 
two or more, to do or to forbear some- 
thing. It had anciently the accent on 
the last s\ liable. 

I hope the king made peace willi all of us ; 

And the compact is firm and true in me, 

Shakesp. Richard 111. 

In tile beginnings of tpceeh there was an im- 
plicit compart, founded upon cuimnon consent, that 
such worils, voices, or gesture'., should be 
whereby they would express their thoughts. .Swutft. 

To Compa'ct. V. a. [compingo, compac- 
ivm. Lit.] 

1. To join together with firmness; to 
unite closely ; to consolidate. 

Inform her full of my particular fears : 

.And thereto add such reasons of \onr own. 

As ni.iy compact it nmre. Shakesp. King IjCar. 

Nor are tlie nerves i>t his cmupactid strength 
Strelcli’d and dissuivM into unsinew'd length. 

Denham. 

By wliat degrees this earth’s compacted sphere 
U.IS hajdeii’d, woods, and rocks, and towns, to 
bear. Roscommon. 

This disease is more dangerous, as the solids are 
more strict and compacted, and consequently more 
so as people are advanced in age. Arbuth. on Diet. 

Now the bright tnn compacts the precious stone. 
Imparting ladttnt lustre like his own. 

Orm. 

2. To make out of something 

c^wipoct of jars, grow mos^i, 

We sliall have shortly dls^ottiTO the spheres. SRuk. 

3. To league with. 



oaths, 

Ihottgli they would swear down each particular 
fact, 

Were testiinoiiies? Shakesp. Measure for Measure, 
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4. To join together; to bripg into 
igretem. 

We aee the wotM to coeiBaeM* that each thing 
’ preaerveth other ana al86 itself. Hooker, 

COMPA'CT. a^*. [compactus, Lat.] 

!• Firm; solid; dose; dense; of firm 
texture* 

la not the density greater in free aiid open 
•paces, void of air and other grosser iKMiiesi tlmn 
within the pores of water, glass, crystal, pros, ami 
other compact bodies. AVitTon s Optich 

Without attraction, the dissevered particles of 
the chaos could never convene into such great 
compact masses os tlie plapts. Bentley. 

% Composed; consisting. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact, Shakegp. 

A wand’ring fire. 

Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
And the cold environs around condenses. 

Kindled through agitation to a flame. Milton 

3. Joined; held together. 

In one hand Pan hat a pipe of seven reeds, 

compact with wax together. Peacham 

4. Brief, and well connected ; as, a com 
pact discourse. 

Where a foreign tongue is elegatit, expressive, 
close, and compact^ we roust study the utmost force 
of our language. Pelion, 

Compa'ctednkss. n. s, [from compact- 
cd.] Firmness ; density. 

Sticking or compactedness, being natural to den- 
sity, requires some excess of gravity in proportion 
to the density, or some other outward violence, to 
bleak it. Higby m Bodies. 

Those atoms are supposed iufidiigihle, ex- 
tremely compacted and hard ; y/hic\\ ampactednen 
and hardness is a oomonstrution that nothii^ could 
be produced by them. Cheyne, 

Compa'ctly. adv, [from compact,'] 

1. Closely; densely. 

2. With neat joining; with good compac- 
ture. 

Compa'ctness. «, 8, [fro^ compact.] 
Firmness; closeness; density. 

Irradiancy or sparkling, found in many gems, 
is not discoverable in tins, for it coiucth short of 
their compactness and dnrity. Brown. 

The best lime mortar wifi not have attained its 
utmost ampactnesi, till fourscore jears after it has 
been employed in building. This is one reason 
why, ill demolishing ancient fabrics, it is easier to 
break the stone than the mortar. Boyb 

The rest, by reason of the compactness of terres* 
trial matter, cannot make its way to wells. 

Woodward 

Compa'cture. n. 8, [from compact.] 
Structure; manner in which any thing 
is joined together; compagination. A 
good word, but not in use. 

And over it a fair portcullis hung, 

Which to the gate directly did incline. 

With comely compass, and compactare strong, 
Neither unseemly sho^ nor yet exceeding long. 

Fairy Qtieen. 

COMPAGES. n. #. [Lat.] A system of j 
many parts united* 

The organs in animal bodies are only a regular 
compa ga of pipes and vessels, for the fluids to pass 
through. nay. 

Comp AGIN a'tion. n. t. [compago, Lat.] 

; structure ; junction ; con- 
'Mmq; ountexture. 

iiitiie or broken compagination of the roag- 
nedoal &bridi siliider it. Brown*t Vulg. Err. 
Co'MPAKABLSNKSfl. It* t. [from com- 
The quaUlj^ of bemg a good 
companion ; goc i ab mP am* A word not 
now in uie* 

Htf eyes full of mmy dtaplicity , his words of 
hearty ecmpouMeitm, 3idn«y. 
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Companiablb. a^ [ftem companyi 
Social ; having the qualifaeg of a com- 
panion; sociable; maintaining friendly 
intercourse. 

Towards his queen he was noUiing uxorious, 
but companta/>le and respective. Bocm’iTfenry Vll, 

Compa'nion. n, 8. \compagnon, Fr.] 

1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
verses, or with whom he shares his hours 
of relaxation. It differs from friend, as 
acauaintance from confidence. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone } 
Of sorriest fancies yoor companions make? 

Shakesp. Macbeth 
Some friend is a companumAt the table, and will 
not continue in the day of thy afllictiun. 

E^les. vl. 10. 

With anxious doubts, with raging passions torn, 
No sweet companion near with whom to mourn. 

Prior 

2. A partner ; an associate. 

Epajihroditus, my brother and companion in la- 
bour, and fellow soldier. Phil. ii. 25, 

Bercav'd of happiness, thou may*st partake 
Ilis punishment, et..rnal misery ; 

W'hicli would be ail his solace and revenge, 

Thee once to gain companion of his w»>e. Milton 

A familiar term of contempt; a fellow. 


I scornyou, scurvy companion! What? you poor, 
base, rascally, cheating, iack-liniien male ! av\a\ 
yon mouldy rogue, away ! Shakesp. Henry iV 
It gives ooldiiess to every petty companion t( 
spread rumours to niy defamation, where I cannoi 
Ih* present. Raltigh 

Compa'nionable. adj . [from compn 
nion .] Fit for good fdlowship ; social; 
agreeable. 

He bad a more companionable wit, and swayed 
more among the good fellows. CUtren 

Compa'nionably. adv. [from campa- 
nionabie.] In a companionable manner, 
Compa'nionship. n. #. [from compa- 
nion ] 

1. Company; train. 

Alcibiades, and some twenty horse, 

All of companionship. Shakesp. Timon. 

. Fellowship; association. 

If it he honour in your wars to seem 
The same you arc not, which, for your best ends. 
You call your policy ; how is Y less, or worse, 
'i'hat it siiuli hold companumship in peace 
With honour as in war ^ Shakesp. Coriotnnm 

CO'MPANY. n. s. [compagnie, Fr. ; 
either from con and pagus one of the 
same town ; or con and panis one tliat 
eats of the same mess.] 

I. Persons assembled together; a body oi 
men* 

^ Go, carry Sir John Falstnff to the Fleet ; 

Take all his company along with him. 

Shakesp. Henry IV 

Honest company, I thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myself 
To this most patient, sweet, and virtuous wife. 

Shakesp 

. Persons assembled for the entertainment 
of each other; an assembly of pleasure. 

A crowd is not company ; and faces arc but a 
gallery of pictures, where there it no love. 

Baconlt Essays 

3. Persons considered as assembled for 
conversation ; or as capable of conver- 
sation and mutual entertainment. 

Monsieur Zolicliem came to me among the rest 
of the good catnpsmy at the town. Temple. 

Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom 
of habitudes, and conversation with the best com 
pony of both ieaet, Is uecsisary. Vryden 
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4. The state of a companion; theactofae* 
oompanying; cemversation ; fellowih^ 

It if more pleasant to enjoy the 
that can speak such words, tluin by such iroraa lo 
be persuaded to follow solitariness. Si&u. 

Nor will I wretched thee 
In death forsake, but keep thee empam, 

HrydetCs Fdblss, 

Abdallah grew by degrees so enamoured of her 
conversation, that ne did not think he lived when 
he was not m coo^pony With his beloved Balson. 

GuasdUtH. 

5* A number of persons united for tlie 
execution or performance ^ any thing ; 
a band. 

Shakespeare was an actor, when there mmm 
seven companiet of players in the town together* 


a. Persons united in a joint trade t)r part- 
nership. 

7. A number of someparticular rank or pro- 
fession^ united by some charter; a body 
co^oratc ; a subordinate corporation* 

This emperor seems to have been the first who 
incorporated the several trades of Home into com- 
panies, with their particular privileges. 

Arhuthnot on Coins. 

8. A subdivision of a regiment of foot; so 
many as are under one captain. 

Every captain brought with him thrice so many 
in Ills company as was expected. 

Knolles's History of the Turks, 


o.{ 


To hear Company, \ To accompany; 
To keep Company, f to associate 
with ; to be companion to. 

I do desire thee 
To hear me company, and go with me. Shakesp. 

Those Indian wives are loving fools, and may 
do well to keep company with the Arrlas and Portias 
of old Home. ^ Vryden, 

Admitted to lhat equal sky. 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Popes Essay on Man. 

Why should he call her whore ? Who keeps her 
comjMny f Shakesp. Othtlh. 

10. To keep Company. To frequent houses 
of entertainment. 

1. Sometimes in an ill sense. 

To Co'mpany. r. n, [from the noun.] To 
accompany ; to attend ; to be compa- 
nion to ; to be associated with. 

I am 

The soldier that did company these three. 

Shakes}). Cymbetme. 

'Hms, through what path soe’er of life we rove, 
K^oeompantes our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 

To Co'mpany. v. n. 

1. To associate one's self with. 

1 wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 

1 Cor, V. 9. 

2. To be a gay companion. Obsolete* 

For tliere thou needs must lenm to laugh, to lye, 

To face, to forge, to scofif, to company. 

Spensers Hubberd*$ Tate. 

Co'mparablb. a(^\ [from To compart.] 
Worthy to be compared; of equal 
regard; worthy to contend for pre- 
ference. 

'Hiis present world affordeth not any thina cm- 
parable xmio the pnblick duties of religion. Hooker. 

A man compt^le with any of the captains of 
that age, an exoelleiit soldier both by sea and land. 

KnoUes's History the Tvrhs. 

There is no blessing of life comparable to tbe en- 
joyment of a discreet and virtuous friend. 

Addison's Spectetter. 

Co'mparably. adv. [frpm pmpnrable*'] 
In a manner or degree worthy tq; be 
compared. 

There could no form for inch a royh! me he 
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Compa'ratbs. *. *. j;from eomjMre.] 

' In logick, the two things compared to 
Okie anodise 

Comp a'rativk. a^\ [emnparaiivui, Lat] 

Egtimated by campanBOQ; uot pou* 
tive; not absolute. 

I’hou wert dignified encmgha 
Ev’n to the point of envy, If ’twere made 
Comparative for yoor virtues, to be stiied 
The under hangman of his realm. . ^ 

Shaketp.CymbeUne. 

There resteth the conwarative, that is, granted 
that it is either lawful or binding ; yet whether 
oOMtr thinas be not to be preferred before the ex- 
amOon of heresies. Boctm. 

The blossom is a positive good : although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a rom- 
parative good. Bacon. 

Tliis bubble, by reason of its comparative levity 
to the fi uid that incloses it, would necessarily ascend 
to the top. Bentley. 

Having the power of comparing dif- 
ferent things. 

Beauty is not known by an eye or nose ; it con- 
sists in a symmetry, and it is Uie comparative faculty 
which notes it. GlanvUle^t ScepsU Scientijica. 

3. [In grammar.] The comparative degree 
expresses more of any quantity in one 
thing than in another; as^ the right 
hand is the stronger. 

Compa'ratively. adv, [from compara- 
tive.] In a state of comparison; accord 
ing to estimate mode by comparison ; 
not positively. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
esteemed good or evil comparatively, and not posi< 

'*“1 ' - Bacon. 

I com- 
: with 

the evil mingled in its composition ; so he is a 
good man that is better than men cuinmonly are, 
or in whom the good qualities are more than the 
bad. Temvle. 

The vegetables being comparatively lighter than 
the ordinary terresuiarmatter of the globe, sub- 
sided last. Woodward, 

But how few, comparattvely, are the iiistHiices 
of this wise application ! Uogen. 

To COMPA'RE. V. a. [comparo, I at.] 

1 . To make one thing the measure of ano- 
ther; to estimate the relative goodness 
or badness, or other qualities of any one 
thing, by observing how it differs from 
some^ing else* 

I will hear Brutus speak,—— 

X will hear Cassius, and compare their reasons. 

Shakesp. 

Tliey measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves among themselves, are not 
wise. Jf Cor. x. 18. 

No man can think it grievous, who considers 
the pleasure and sweetness of love, and the glo- 
rious victory of overcoming evil with good ; and 
then compares these with the restless torment, and 
perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
•pint.. TxUatum. 

He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
taken the pains to compare one, two, and three, to 
six, cannot chuse but know Uiey are equal. 

JLoche. 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make 
of present and future pleasure and pain, when they 
ore compa ed togeiher,and to the absent considered 
as future. Locke. 

2. It may be observed^ that when the 
oompanflon intendi only aimflitude or 

. ilbiatratioti by iikaiess, we uae to before 
the thing broqght fiir illuatradon; aa^ 
be cmnpartd anger to a fire* 


esteemed good or evii comparatively, ana not posi 
lively or si in ply. Baciw 

In this world, whatever is called good, is com 
paratively with other things of this kind, or wit 
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Solon compared the people unto the sea, and ora- 
tors and counsellors to the winds ; for that the sea 
would be calm and quiet, if the wbids did not 
trouble it. Bac<m*$ ApopHthegnu. 

3* When two persons or things are com- 
pared, to discover their relative propor- 
tion of any quality, with is used before 
the thing used as a measure. 

Black Macbeth 

Will seem as nurc as snow, being compar'd 
With my connneless harms. Shakesp. Mac6ct/i. 

'I’o compare 

Small things loith greatest. Milt. Par, Reg 

He carved in ivory such a maid so fuir, 

As nature could not with his art compare. Dn/dcn. 

If he CAmparci this translation with the original, 
he will find that the three first staiuas are rendered 
almost word for word. Addisons S^wetator. 

4. To compart is in Spenser used after the 
Latin comparo for to get ; to procure ; 
to obtain. 

But, hoSli fiom back and belly, still did spare 
To fill Ills bags, and richcji to compare. Fairy Q. 

Compa're. n. .V. [from the verb.] 

1. The state of being compared ; compa- 
rative estimate ; comparison ; possibility 
of entering into comparison. 

There 1 the rarest things have seen, 

Oh, things without compact t Suckling. 

As their small galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall ships. Waller. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious. ^ Milton's Par. Lost. 

2. Simile: similitude ; illustration by com- 
parison. 

True swains in love shall, in the world to come, 
Approve their trutlis by TroiJus; when their 
rhimes. 

Full of protest, and oath, and big compare. 

Want similies. Shak. Troilat and Cressida. 

Compa'rison. n. s. [comparaisoUf Fr,] 

1 . The act of comparing. 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with those 
of a nmn, leckons his claws among them, which 
are niiicli more like those of a lion : so easy it is 
to tlrive on the cirmpurison too far to make it good. 

Grew's Mwurum. 

Our author saves me the coiyparison with tra- 
gedy ; for he says, that herein he is to imitate 
tlie tragic k poet. Dryden. 

2. The state of being compared. 

If we will rightly estimate what we call good 
and evil, wo shall had it lies much in comparison. 

l.ocke. 

Objects near our view are apt to be thought 
greater than those of a larger size that are more 
remote ; and so it is with pleasure and jiain ; the 

f iresent is apt to carry it, and those at a distonce 
lave the disadvantage in the comparison. Locke. 

3. A comparative estimate ; projiortion. 

If men would live as religion requires, the 
world would be a most lovely and desirable place, 
in comparison of what now it is. Tillotson. 

One can scarce imagine how so plentiful a soil 
should become so miserably unpeopled, in com- 
parison of what it once was. 

Addisons Remarks on Italy. 
4. A simile in writing or speaking; an 
illustration by similitude. 

As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand com- 
parisoH, had been something too fair and too 
for any lady. Shiucesp. 

5. [In grammar.] The formation of an 
adjective through its various degrees 
of signification; as, strong, stronger, 
strongest. 

To COMPA'RT. V. a. [compartir, Fr. 
from con and partior, Lat.] To divide ; 
to mark out a general design into its 
various parts and subdivisions. 

\ make liaste to the caatine and comparting of 
the whole work* Wotton's ArchUecturc. 
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Comra'rtimrrt. n. t. [eompurUmatt, 
Fr.] A division of picture, or design. 

The circumference is divided intJ tweh'c cam- 
pattUnenti, each containing a complete picture. 

Pape. 

CoMPARTi'tion. If. s. [from co^arL] 

1. The act of comparting or dividing. 

I will come to tlie compartition, by wliich the 
authors of this art understand a graceful and use- 
ful distribuiion of the whole groundplot, both for 
rooms of office and entertainment. Waiton. 

2. The parts marked ou^ or separated ; a 
separate part. 

Their temples and amphitiioatres nee^d no 
compartiiions. IVotton’s Architecture. 

Compa rtment, n. s. [from comparti^ 
ment, F r.] Division ; separate part of 

a design. 

I’lic sijtiare will make you ready for all manner 
of compartments, bases, pedestals, and buildiiif's^ 
Peacham on Vramng. 
To CO'MPASS. V. a. [compasser^ Fr. 
compassare, Ital. passihus metiri, Lat,] 

1. To encircle ; to environ ; to surround ; 
to inclose : it has sometimes around^ or 
about, added. 

A darksome way, 

'fliat deep descended through the hollow ground. 
And was with dread and horrour compassed dround. 

Fairy Queen. 

I see thee compass'd with thy kingdom’s peers. 
That speak my sointatioa in tiieir minds. 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 
Now all the blessings 

Of a glad father compass tiiec about ! Shak. Tempest, 
The shady trees cover him with their shadow ; 
the willows of the brook compass him about, 

Job,il.t2. 

Observe the crowds that compass liim 

Vi'vden's Virgil, 

To dare that death, I will approacli yet nigi er ; 
Thus wert thou compassed with circling fire. 

Dryden. 

2. To walk round any thing. 

Old Choriueus comjxiss'd thrice the crew, 

And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 

Which thrice he sprinkled round. 

Dryden's /Eneid. 

3. To beleaguer ; to besiege ; to block. 

Thine eueniics shall cast a trench about thee, and 

compass ihcc round, and keep thee in on every side. 

Luke, XIX, 43. 

4. 1 o grasp ; to inclose in the arms ; to 
seize. 

5. To obtain ; to procure ; to attain ; to 
have in the power. 

'Fliat whicii liy wisdom ho saw to be requisite 
for that people, was by as great yt^om comjHmed. 

His master being one of great regard, 

In court to compass any suit not haFd. 

Hubberd'i TaU 

If I can check my erring love, 1 wil| ; 

If not, to compass her I'll use my skill. Shakesp. 

How can you hope to compass your deshpUt ^ 
And not dissemble tliem ? Denhams 
He had a mind to make himself lAaster of Wey- 
mouth, if he could compass it without engaging 
his army before it. Clrnmidon. 

The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs 
of Constantinople and Alexandria ; so loth U the 
poiM to lose the remembrance of any title that he 
hath once compassed. JBemvfootL 

Invention is the first part ne* 

cestary to them both ; yetno^MlAMrwas* orever 
can be given, how to comjmtllfU. Ihyden*s 
The knowledge of what It flood and what la 
evil, what ouglit and what ou^t not to be done, 
is a thing too huge tohe compassed, and too hard to 
be mastered, wiUiMt bndns and study, parts and 
contemplation. South. 

In cv'ry work regard the writer’s end^ 

Since none can coif^tats more than they intend 

Papot 
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6. [In law.] To take measures prepara^ 
lory to any thing \ as, to compass the, 
death of the kinff, i 

Compass, n. s, [from the verb.] 

1. Circle; round. 

I’his dny I breathed first ; time is come round ; 
And where I did begin» there shall I end : 

]VJ^ life is run its ampass. Sliakctp, JuUui Casar. 

2. Extent; teach; grasp. 

0 Juliet, 1 already know tl\y grief J. 

It strains me j)a!»t thV onnpass of iny wits. Shah'sp. 

Tlmtuhich i-, out of the comna» of any man’s 
power, is to that luaii imposssihle. South' f Sormow. 

How few there are may be justly bewailed, the 
compasx of (Iioiu extending but from the time of 
liiupocrates to tliat of Marcus Antoninus. 

Temple. 

Animals in their generation arc wiser than the 
sons of nun; but tlicir wisdom is confined to a 
few parfiouluib, and lies in a very narrow compau. 

AdJisunt Sjfectatar. 
Tins author Imlb tried the force and compask of 
our language with much success Swift. 

3. Space ; room ; limits, either of time or 
space. 

No less than the compass of twelve hooks is 
taken im in these. Pope's Essay on Homer's Battles. 

The English are good confederates in an entt r- 
pri/c whicTi may be dispatched in a short compass 
of lime. Addisons Freeholder. 

Y'Ou have heard what hath been here done for 
the poor by the five hospitals and the workhouse, 
within the compass of one year, and towards tlie 
end of a long, expensi\e war. Atierbury. 

’ 4. Enclosure; circumference. 

And their mount Palntlnc, 

Tl’’ imperial palace, c/»n?iu*5 hure, and high 
The structure. Milton's Paradise Hegamed. 

I Old Home from sudi a race deriv’d her birth, 
AVliieh now on seven high hills triumphant reigns. 
And in that compass all the world contains. 

Vrydcjss Virgil. 

5. A departure from the right line; an 
indirect advance; as, to fetch a compass 
round the camp, 

G, Moderate space ; moderation ; due li- 
mits. 

t’.ertain it is, that in two hundred >car8 before 
(] sj>eak within comjm.ss) no such Cwimnission had 
been executed in either of these niovinccs. 

Davies OTi Ireland. 
Nothing is likelier to keep a •man within com- 
pass, than the having coicstantly betore his e^es 
the stale of his aftairs, in a regular course of ac^ 
count. ^ Eoc/u’. 

7. The power of the voice to express the 
notes of musick. 

You would sound me from my lowest note tij 
the top of my compass. 'Sliukesp. Hamlet. 

From harnu>n>, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame Ingan : 

From harmony to iiarinony 
I iirongh all tlw'comfmss of the notes it ran, 

The diapason closing full in man. Dtyden. 

[Thi.sisrarely used in the singular.] The 
infttnimcntwith’wbich circles are drawn. 

If the^" he two, they are two so, 

As stitf twin cimpassis are two : 

'1 by soul, the fixt foot, makes no show 
'iVmovc ; but doth, if tli’ otlier do. Donne. 

In his hand 

He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God's eternal store, to circuinsciibc 
Tlib Utrfverse, and ail created things. 

Mdum s Paradise Ixist. 

To fix one Ibiftt of their compass wherever they 
think fit, and eittetid the other to su( h trrnhfc 
Jencths, withoQt deiciibing any circumference at 
sU, 1 $ to leave iif and theirndves in a very nnct‘r- 
tainitate. ir//t 

9. The instrument compjosed of a needle 
and card, whmrcby mariners s^r. 

The breath of reUfifon 0t the sails ; profit is 
the compass by which factious men steer their 
course. Kmg Charles. 
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Rude as their ships was navigatioa then, 

No useful compass or meridian known : 

Coasting they kept the land within their ken, 
And ku«w no north hut when the pole-star shone.' 

Dryden. 

With equal force the tempest blows by turns 
' From ev’ry comer of the seaman's compass. 

Howe's Jane Shore. 
lie that first discovered the use of die compass, 
did more for the supplying and increase of useful 
cum modi ties, than those vHio built workhouses. 

Locke. 

10. In old lan/piage there was a phrase, to 
come in compass, to be brought round. 
COMPASS-SAVV. W. 8, 

Tlio compass-saw should not have its teeth set, 
as other haws have ; but the edge of it should be 
made so broad, und the back so thin, that it may 
cMsily follow the broad edge. Its office is to cut 
ft round ; and ther<*foro the edee must be made 
broad, and the back thin, that the back may have 
a w ide kerf to turn in. Moxm. 

COMPA'SSION. n, s. [compassion, Fr. 
from con and patior, Lat ] Pity ; com- 
miseration ; sorrow for the sufferings i 
of others ; painful sympathy. 

Yc had compassion of me in niy bonds. 

Hebrews, x. 3>1. 

Their angry hands 

My brothers hold, and vengeance these exact ; 
l'lii.s pleads compassion, and repents tiu' fact. 

Diyden's Fables. 

The good-natured man is apt to be moved with 
campassum for those misfortunes or infirmities, 
which another would turn into ridicule. 

Addmn's Sjiecialor. 

To Compa'ssion. V. a, [from the noun.] 
To pity ; to compa.ssionate ; to commi- 
serate. A w^ord scarcely used. 

0 heavens ' cannon hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compassion him ? 

bhakesp. Titus Andronicus. 

Compa'ssionate. adj, [from compas- 
sion.]. Inclined to compassion ; inclin- 
ed to pity; merciful; tender; melting; 
soft ; easilj' affected with sorrow by the 
misery of others. 

'1 here never was any Ijeart truly great and ge- 
nerous, that was not also tender ami amipaidonate. ' 

South'.^ Sei'motn 

To Compa'shionate. v. a, [fiom the 
noiin.] To pity ; to commiserate. 

Experience layetli princes loni estuics before 
their e\e‘», and withal persuades llum to rompas- 
sionnte theiusches. Baliigh. 

Com)ia^tana1ei> my pains, and pities me ' 
li<it lit compassion, when ’tis void of love 

Addmn's Cato. 

Compa'ssionately. adv, [from compas- 
sw7iatc.] Mercifully ; tenderly, 

'ilie fines were assigned to the rebuilding St. 
raul’s, and thought therefore to be the more .se- 
vcrcl v imposed, and the less compassionately reduc- 
<-d aiid excused. Clarendon. 

CoMPATE'RNiTY. w. s, [con and pater-- 
nitas, Lat.] 

G<jssjpred, or compatemity, by the canon Jaw, is 
a spiritual affinity ; and a juror that was gossifi to 
cither of the parties iiiight, in former times, have 
been cliaJlenged as iiotmdiirerent by our law, 

Vavies's b'tate of In land. 

Compatibility. #i, s. [from compatible.] 
Consistency ; the power of co-existing 
with something else; agreement with 
any thing. 

COMPATIBLE* a€(f, [corruptetl by an 
unskilful compliance with pronuncia- 
tion, from competihle, from compete, 
Lat. to iuit, to agree. Competihle is 
found in gooid writers, and ougnt always 
to be used,] 
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1. tO) Bt ftr; wttfc ; 

ndt iticcbmmis ta 

The object dt tko w^Il is such a good as li cSlM- 
patible to an iateHaoUiai aattne. 

Hale's Origin tfUsMod. 

2. Consistent; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together such qualities aa 
aro by naUirc the most compatible ; valour with 
anger, meekness with piety, and prudence with 
dissimulation, Broome. 

COMPA'TlBLBNESfi. It. 8. [frmn COMpnti- 
hh.] Consistenegr; agretement wi^ any 
thing. 

Compa'tibly. adv. [from oompmtihle.] 
Fitly; suitably, 

Compa'tient. a<Hj- [from conwcApoiipr, 
Lat] Suffering together. Dief, 

Compa'triot. n,8. [from con nnApatria^ 
Lat.] One of the same country. Diet. 

The governor knew he was so circumspect as 
not to adhere to any of the factions of the time, 
in a neutrality indifi'ercntly and friendly entertain- 
ing all his compatriots. Drtmmond, 

Compeer, n, a, [compar, Lat] Equal; 
companion; colleague; associate. 

Sesdstris, 

That monarchs harness'd, to his chariot yok'd 
Base servitude, and his detinon’d compeers 
linsh’d furiously. Philips 

To Compe'er. V. a, [from the noun.] To 
be equal with ; to mate. 

In his ow'u grare he doth exult himself 
More than in your advancement. 

——In my right, 

By me invested, he compeers the best. 

Shakesp, King Lear, 

To COMPEX. V. a. [compello, Lat.J 

1. To force to some act; to oblige; to 
constrain; to necessitate ; to urge irre- 
sistibly. 

You will compel me then to read the will ? 

Shakesii. Julius Ceesar, 
The spiimcrs, carders, fullers, compvU'd by hun- 
ger. 

And kck of other means, in desp’mte manner 
Baring th’ event to the teeth, are ail in uproar. 

bhaherp. 

He refused, and said, 1 will not cat : but his 
servants, together with the woman, compelled him. 

1 bamuil, xxvii. eS. 

But first the kiwlcss tyrant, who denies 
Tt> know' their (rod, or message to regard, 

Alust be compell'd by signs and judgments dire. 

Milton. 

All tliesc blessings could but enable, not compel, 
us to be happy. i'Uircndtyn. 

Wljoh* drt^ves of minds aie by the driving god 
Comi>( U'd to drink tin* ilet p J^^tlican flj>od. Di mien. 

2. To take by force or violence ; to ravi.sh 
from ; to seize. This signification is 
uncommon and harsh. 

The subjects giief 

Comes through C(tmmissh)iisv\ hicli eompiL from each 
The sixth part of iiis substance, tcj U* Jevu d 
Without delay. Shahup. HetiryXlll. 

3. To gather together, and unite in a com- 
pany. A Lntinisin, compcHtre gregem, 

lie to the town r<*iurn’d, 

Attended by the chiefs who fought the field, 

Now fiicndfy mix’d, and in one troop cmnptlVd. 

Dryden. 

4. To seize ; to overpower. 

Bur men secure nor guards nor Gentries held. 

But easy sleep their weary limbs compell'd.JJrvden. 

Comp k/lla ble. adJ. [from compel,] That 
may be forced. P^aps it should be 
compel lible. 

CompellaTion, n. a. [from compello, 
Lat] The style of address; the word 
of salutation. 
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The Stile best fttted for all persons, on all occa- 
iiofis^ to use, is the ctmpdiatxm ^ which 

mr Saviour first taught. Oappa t JctiJet <f I^taoNan. 

The peculiar iompeUatian of the kings in Franca#, 
is hy tin, which is nothi^else but^tker. Temple. 

Compe'llb'R. m. #. Ijnrom compeL] He 
that forces another, 

COMPENP. It. a* [compendium^ Lat.] 
Alnidgmait; summary; epitome; con- 
traction; breviate. 

Fk in memory the discourses, and abstract them 
into brief eompendt. Watts’# Improvement (j^’the Mind. 

Comp&ndia'rious. a4f. [com/>r«rfiflriiw, 
Lat.] Short; contract^; summary; 
abridged. 

CoMPBNDio'siTY. II. «. [from compcudi- 
1,1 Shortness ; contracted brevity. 

Diet. 


Compb'ndious. a^. [^toxa compendium.] 
Short; summary; abridged; compre- 
hensive ; holding much in a narrow 
space ; direct ; near ; by which time is 
saved, anti circuition cut off. 

They learned more compendiom aud expeditious 
ways, whereby they shortened their labours, and 
gained time. Woodward. 

Compendiously, adv. [from compendia 
ous,] Shortly; in a short method; 
summarily ; in epitome. 

By the apostles we have the substance of Chris> 
tianimlief compendiously drawn into few aud short 
articles. Hooher. 

The state or condition of matter, before the 
world was a making, is compendiously expressed by 
the word chaos. Bentley. 

Compe'ndiousness. n.s. [From compen- 
dious.] Shortness ; brevity ; compre- 
hension in a narrow compass. 

The inviting easiness and compcmliousnessot this 
asset t ion, should dazxic the eyes. Bentley's Senrum. 

COMPENDIUM, n. s. [Lat.] Abridg- 
ment ; summary ; breviate ; abbrevia- 
ture ; that which holds much in a narrow 
room ; the near way. 

After wc are grown well ac'|nninted wilh a 
short syijtera, or compendinin of a ^c/onec, w hicli is 
written in the pluiiifst and most siin Ic niaiiiier, 
it is then oroper to read u Urger reiiul.ir treHlise 
on that subject. Watts on the Mind. 

Compe'nsablk. adj. [compnimte.] That 
which may be recomiiensed. 

To COMPE NSATE if. a. [compenw, Lat.] 
To recompense ; to be equivalent to ; 
to counterbalance; to countervail; to 
make amends for. 

The lengtii of the night, and the dews thereof, 
docom^iensaieV e heat of the day.Bueun « Nat. Hist. 

The pleasures of life do not compensate the mise- 
ries. Prior. 

Nature to these, without profusion kind, 

The proper orguns, proper pow’rs, assign'd j 
Each seeming want compensated of course, 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force. Pope. 

Compensa'tion.h.a [from compensate.] 
jRccompence ; something equivalent : 
amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compe^mtion of his 
service iii the wars, called a parliament. Bacon. 

Ail other debts may compensation find ; 

But love is strict, ana will be paid in kind. 

Dryden’i Aurcngzehe. 

Compe'nsative. ai^. [from compenoate,] 
lliat which compenfiates; that which 
ODuntervails. 


To Compb'nse. V. 0 . [compenso, Lat.] 
To compemate; to countervail; to be 


equivalent to; to counterbalance; to 
recompense. 

It seemetb, the weight of the quicksilver doth 
notCMi|i«niathe weight of a stone# more Uum the 
w^ht pf Uie aqua-fortis. Bacon's Natural History. 

The joys of the two marriages were compensed 
with the mouruings and funerals of prince Artb iir . 

Bacon's Henry Vll. 

To COMPERENDINATE. r. a. [com- 

I perendinoj Lat.] To delay. 
Compkkendina'tion. n. s. [from com- 
perendinate.] Delay ; dilatoriness. 
Co'mpetence. 1 n. 8. [from compe- 
Co'mpetency. j tent.] 

1. Such a quantity of any thing as is suf- 
ficient, without superfluity. 

Something of hj>eech is to be indulged to roni- 
rnoii civility, more to intimacies, and a ampetency 
to those recreative discourses which niamtain the 
cheartuliiess of society. Oov. <j the Tonfruc. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 
is equal to the necessities of life. 

For competence of life T will allow yon, 

Tliat lack of means enforce you not to e\ il. 

Shake.ip. Henry IV. 

It is no mean hapidness to be seated in the 
mean: supeiduity comes sooner by white hairs, 
but cowipftenei/ lives longer. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 

A discreet learned clergyman, with a cdmpelrnry 
fit fur one of his education, may be an entertaining, 
an useful, and souietimcs u neWssary cuiiipunion. 

Swift. 

Reason’s whole ^deasure, all the joys of sense. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, aim competence. 

Paf)c. 

3. [In law.] The power or capacity of a 
judge or court, for taking cognisance of 
an affair. 

CO MPETENT. adj. [competens, Ut] 

1. Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate. 

If thrro be any power in imagination, the dis- 
tance must lic competent, the medium not adver^sc, 
and the body apt and proportionate. Boo. Nat. His. 

2. Adaptetl to any purpose without defect 
or superfluity. 

The greatest captain of the English brought ra- 
ther a guard, than a competent army, to recover 
Ireland. Davies on Ireland. 

To draw men from great excess, it is not amiss, 
though we use them unto somewhat less than is 
competent. Hooker. 

3. Reasonable ; moderate. 

A competent number of the old being first lead, 
the new should succeed. Hooker. 

'J’he clergy have gained some insight into men 
and tilings,* and u competent knowhulge of the 
world. Atterburys Sermons. 

4. Qualified; fit; & competent is one 

whohas a rightof jurisdiction in the case. 

Liet us first consider how competent we arc for the 
office. Government of the Tongue. 

5. Consistent with ; incident to. 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of 
things, who never slumbers nor sleeps, but is not 
competent to any finite being. Locke. 

Co mpetently, adv. [from competent ] 

1. Adequately ; properly. 

I think it hath been competency proved. Bentley. 

2. Reasonably; moderately; without su- 
perfluity or want. 

Some ;daccs require men competently endovicii ; 
but none think the appointment to be a duty of 
justice hound to respect desert. Wotton. 

COMPE'TIBLE. adj. [from comnefo, Lat. 
For this word a corrupt ortnography 
has introduced compatible.] Suitable 
to ; consistent with. 

It is not canpatUde wkh the grace of Ood to 
much as to iucliue any man to do evil. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 


Those are properties not stall competibk to body 
or matter, though of never so pure a mixture. 

ClanvUie 

The duration of eternity a* parte ante is such as 
is only competihle to the eternaJ God, and not com- 
municable to any created being. Sir Matthew Bale. 

Compe'Tibleness. n. [from competi- 
hle.] Suitableness; fitness. 
COMPETITION, fi. s, [from con and 
pftitio, Lat.] 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the samt^ 

' time ; rivalry : contest. 

'I'he ancient fiaines of discord and intestine wars, 
u})oii tile compeiiiion of both houses, would agaui 
return. Baccn. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could 
not come in competition. Dryden's Dujresnoy. 

Though wliat pnuhices any degree of pleasure 
he in itself good, and what is apt to ufodfuce any 
degree of pain Iw evil, yet often we cfo not call it 
so, wlien it comes in con^etition: the degrees also 
of I leasiire and pain have a preference. " Locke. 

Wc should he ashamed to rival inferiours, and 
dishonour our nature by so degiading a competitam. 

Bogers. 

2. Double claim ; claim of more than one 
to one thing ; anciently with to. 

Competition to the crown tlierc is none, nor can 
be. Bacon. 

3. Now with for. 

The nrize of beauty was disputed till yon were 
seen ; but now all pretenders have withdrawn their 
claims : there is no competition but for the second 
place. Dryden. 

Compe'titor. n. s, [con and petitor, 
Lat.] 

] . One tliat has a claim opposite to ano- 
ther’s ; a rival : with /err before the thing 
claimed. 

How furious and impatient they be. 

And cannot brook competitors in love. 

Shakesp. Titus Andronicus. 

Some undertake suits witli purpose to let them 
fall, to gratify the competitor. Bacon. 

Cicercius and Scipio were competitors/or the of. 
ficc »»f praetor. Tatler. 

He who trusts in God has the advantage in pre- 
sent felicity ; and, when we take futurity into the 
account, stands alone, aud is acknowledged to have 
no competitor. Rogers. 

2. It had formerly of before the thing 

claimed. 

Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms against 
Ins brother Mecliemetes, competitor ^ the king 
dom. KnoUetls History 

3, In Shakespeare il seems to signify only 
an opponent. 

Tlie Guilfords are in arms, 

And every hour more competitors 

Flock to the rebels. Shakesp. Richard II I 

Compila'tion. n. $. [from compilo, Lat J 

1. A collection from various authors. 

2. An assemblage ; a coacervation. 

There is in it a small vein filled with spar, prf«* 

bably since the time of the compilation of the mass 
Woodward on Fosdls 

To COMPFLE. v.«. [compile, Lat.] 

1. To draw up from various authors; to 
collect into one body. 

2. To write ; to compose. 

In poetry they compile the prahUM rifttious 
men and actions, and satires agailnal vice. Tempts. 

By the accounts which aamti have left, they 
might kam that the face of tea and land is the 
same that it was when those accounts were cnmpih- 
ed. Woodward's Natural History. 

’llie regard he had for his shield, had cau^d 
him formerly to ediepUie a dissertation concerning 
it. Arbutknot and Pope. 

3. To contain; to comprise: not used. 
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After 80 long a rade as I hate ran 
Thronigh fairy Ta^id, which Ihoie ai* books rompife. 
Give leave to rest me* Sptnur, 

4 . To make up ; to compose^ Not U8ed< 
Liori lUbCi nplandiiw and more wild, 
Slave to his pridtt and ail Ws 'nerves jicing natu- 
rally 

Of eminent strength) stalks out and preys upon a 
V' ^Chapman* $lliad, 

Comfi'lement. n« .#♦ [from compile" 
Coacemtion ; the act of piling togetlier 
4he act ^heaping up. ^ 

I was encouraged W'hSsdy hbw 1 could build a 
man ; for there is a moral* au well as a natural or 
artificial con^ilemeni, and of belter materials. 

Wottoti on Education, 
Compi'ler. It. 8, [from lyompile. ] A col- 
lector; one who frames a composition 
from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables ; 
those we call compiler. Bacons New Atalantis. 

Some painful compilers, who will study old lan- 
guage, may inform the world that Robert earl of 
Oxford was high treasurer. Su>jft, 

Compla'cence, 7 «. s, [complacentia, 
Compla'cency. f low Lat.] 

1. Pleasure: satisfaction; gratification. 

1 by conversing cannot tltcsr erect 
Prom prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 

' Milton. 

When the supreme faculties niovo regulaily, the 
inferior affections followhig. there arises a serenity 
and complacency upon the whole soul. South 

Diseases extieuiely lessen the ioin]tlaccncc we 
have ill all the good things of this life 

Atterburys Sermons 
Others nroclaim tlie infirmities of a great man 
with sHtUiaction «ikI comphcenci/. if (hey discover 
none of the like in (heiuselvcs. AddutOusSpictalor. 

2. The cause ol‘ pleasure ; joy. 

0 thou, in hoav’n und eurllj (he only peace 
Found out for mankind utuiet writh ' ‘O tiiou, 

My sole complacence ! MdLons Paradise lAist. i 

3. Civility; complaisance; softness of 
manners. 

They were not satisfied with their governour, 
and apj)rehensivc of his rudcucs-j and want of 
coniphu'eiu u. Cliinndon. 

ills LU at Imraanity appeared in the benevolence 
of his aspect, the cothplaccncy of l»is behavituir, and 
tile toite of his voice. Addosons Pniholdci'. 

Complacency and truth, and iiinnly sw<eriiess. 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and smootfi his thoughts. 

Addison. 

Witn mean complacence ne’er betray your trust, 
Nor he so civil as to prove unjust. Pojn 

COMPtA'CENT. [complacfns.Lixt.] 

Civil ; affable ; soft ; complaisant. 

To CO.MPLA'IN. lb n. [compiahtdre, Fr.] 

1. To mention with sorrow or resent- 
ment: to miiriiiur; to lament, ^\ith 
of before the cause of sorrow ; some- 
times with on. 

T.'rd Hastings, 

Humbb compla'mwg co her deity, 

Got my lord cltainbeiiain his hl/erty. 

Shahesf). Pichard Til. 

1 will speak in tlie anguish of my spirit ; I will 
COf^lum in the hitterne-s of luy aoiil. Job, vii. 11. 

Sliali I, like th< < , on Fri<l ly night complain? 

For on tliat day was C<JLur de Leon sliin. I 

Drudens Fables. 

Do not all men complain, even these as well «ts : 
others^ of the great igu jmiu e ot iimnkiml ’ I 

^ But net's Pref. to Theory t^'F^irth. I 

'Ihus a( curs’d, 

In midst of water 1 complain of thirst. Ihyden. I 

2. Sometimes with jor liefore the causal 
noun. 

Wherefore doth a livtiim^ man complain, a man 
for the punishment of hii fUif * Imhi. iii. ij9. 

3. To informagainst. 

Now*, master Shallow, von*ll complain of me to 
the councils Shakeq>. Merry Wives rf tVindsor. 


COM 

To Compla'in. V. dr. [Thia aense is rare, 
and perhaps not very proper.] To la- 
ment ; to MwaiL 

Pale death our valiant leader hatit oppress’d, 
Come wreak his loss whom bootless ye cemyp^n, 

ioKifax. 

Gaufride, who couldst so well In rbime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow slain. 

Dryden't Fables, 

They might the grievance inwardfy complom. 
But outwaraly they needs must temporize. 

Dan. Civil War. 

Compla'inant. n. s. [from compiain.] 
One who urges a suit, or commences a 
prosecution, against another. 

Conjj>rcve and thhi author arc the most eager 
complainants of the dispute. Colliers Difmce. 

Compla'iner. ». s. [from complain.] 
One who complains ; a murmurer 
lamenter. 

St. Jude observes, that the murmurers and com- 
plainci's arc the same who speak swelling words. 

Ofwcmment rft^ Tongue. 
Piiilips is a complainer; and on this occasion I 
fold lord Carteret, that complainers never succeed 
at court, though railers do. Swift. 

Compla'int. n. s. [complainte, Fr.] 

I, Representation of pains or injuries; 
lamentation. 

1 cannot find any cause of complaint, that good 
laws have so muclf been wanting unto us, as we to 
tlu*m. Hooker* s Dedication. 

As for me, is my complaint to man. Jo6, xxx. 4. 

Adam saw 

Already lu pari, though hid in gloomiest shade, 

'I’o sorrow uhandon’d, hut worst felt within, 

And in a troubled sea of passion toss’d, 

Thus to disburtheii sought with sad complaint. 

Milton. 

, The cause or subject of complaint; grief. 

The pttverty of the clergy in England hath been 
the complaiiU of all who wiUi well to the church. I 

Suift, 

3. A malady ; a disease. 

Om , in a compla'mt jof his bowels, was let blood 
till he liad starccany left, and was perfectly cured. 

Arbuthnot. 

4. Reraonatrance against ; information 
against. 

Full tf vexation, come 1 with complaint 
A^!ain^t my child. Shuk. Midsum. Niglifs Dream. 

Ifi cmI straight this day 1 stand 
Hefore iny jikIlc, either to uiuh-rgo 
My self tfie total crime, or to accuse 
?»! % otln I self, the partnei of my life ; 

hos« failjjjj, while lier faith to me remains, 

1 should conceal, and not expose to blame 
l?y my complauU , but strict necessity 
bubniKs im , ami calamitous constraint. Milton. 
Against the goddess these complaints he made. 

Drydcn*s Auneid. 

Complaisa'nce. n. 8. [coinplaUancr^ 
Fr.] Civility ; desire of pleasing ; act 
of adulation. 

Her death is hut in complaisance to her. Drtfden. 
You must also be industrious to discover tlic opi- 
nion of y our enemies ; foi you may be assured, 
that they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 
thing to'complamnce, Drydafs Dufrettioy. 

Fair Venus wept the sad disaster 
Of having lost her fav’rite dove : 

In complaisance poor Cupid mourn’d ; 

His grief reliev’d his mother’s pain. Prior. 

COMPLAISA'NT. adj. [complaUant, Fr.] 
Civil ; desirous to please. 

Ibcre are to whom ray satire seems too bold ;] 
Scarce tt/ wise VcXqx crmwlmsant enough, 

And something said of Chartres much too rough. 

Pope. 

Complaisa'ntly. adv. [from complaU- 
ant^ C*vill3r ; with desire to please ; 
ceremoniously. 


COM 

In plenty itaitlng, tantalii 'd ki state, 
cmnAhantly help’d to aUlliate : 

IVealed, etrais’d, ana tir’d, 1 take ny leave. Ptpe, 

Complaisa'ntness. fu $. j;mHn cm - 

plaUanL] Civility; oompliiuioe. DM. 

To Com pla'nate. \ v. a. [from plmmo. 

To Compla'nb. J Lat.] To level; 
to reduce to a fiat and even surfiice. 

The vertebrs of the neck and badt-bone are 
made short andcim^la7tated,and firmly braced wHh 
muscles. Derkam. 

Comple'at. See COMPLETE. 

Co'mplement. fi. s. [ccmplementum, 
Lat.] 

1. Pei^ection ; fulness; completion ; lUMpi** 
pletement. 

Our custom is both to place it in the fironi of 
our prayers as a guide, and to add it In the end of 
some principal limbs or parts, as a complmewt 
which fully perfecteth whatsoever may be defec- 


tive in the rest. 


Booker. 


They as they feasted had their fill. 

full cmnplment of all their ill. HuhhertCs Tale. 


Fora 

For a complement of these blessings, they were 
enjoyed by the protection of a king of the most 
harmless disposition, the must exemplary piety, the 
greatest sobriety, chastity, and mercy. Clarendon. 

The sensible nature, in its complement and inte- 
grity, iiath five exterior powers or faculties. 

Hale*s Origin of Mankind, 

2. Complete set; complete provision ; the 
full quantity or number. 

The sod of love himself inhabits there. 

With all his rage, and dread, and pief, and care ; 
His complement of stores, and total war. Prior. 

3. Adscititious circumstances; appendages; 
parts not necessary, but ornamental ; 
whence ceremony was called comple- 
mentf now corrupted to compliment. 

If the case perinitteth not bapti-mi to liave the 
decent complements of ba[>(ism, better it were to 
enjoy the body without his furniture, than to wait 
for this, till the opportunity of that, for which we 
desire it, be lost. Hooker. 

These, which have lastly sprung up, fox cample* 
ments, rites, and ceTemoiiies of church actions, 
are, in truth, for the greatest part, such silly 
things, tliat very easiness doth make them hard 
to be disputed of in serious manner. Hooker. 

A doleful case desires a doleful song. 

Without vain art or curious complements. Spenser, 

Garnisird and deck’d in modest compliment. 
Networking with the car, but with the eye. Sfiak. 

4. [In geometry.] What remains of a 
quadrant of a circle, or of ninety de- 
grees, after any certain arch hath been 
retrenched from it. 

6. [In astronomy.] The distance of a star 
from the zenith. 

6. Complement of the Curtain, in fortifica- 
tion, that part in the interiour side of it 
which makes the demigorge. 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Loga- 

rithm, is what the logarithm wants of 
1 0,000,000. Chambers. 

COMPLETE, adj. [completus, I.At.] 

1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 

With us the reading of scripture is a part of our 

cliurrh liturgy, a spi^cial portion of tnS service 
which wc do to God ; and not an exercise to spend 
tlie time, when one doth wait for another comiug, 
till liio assembly of them that shall afterwards 
worship iiim be eomwlelf. ^ Hooker. 

And ye are complete in him which is the he«i of 
all principality and power. Colossians, it. 10. 

Then lunrvpl not, tiiuu great and complete man. 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax. Shdk, 

2. Complete, having no degi^i cannot 
prqperiy a^it more and moet. 

aft) 
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If an}' disposition should appear towards so good 
a work, tlic assistance of the legislative power 
would be necesiary to make it mare complete, Sw^ 
B* Finished ; ended ; concluded. 

Ihis course of v mily almost compleie, 

Tir’d III the field of Jile, 1 liope retreat Prior. 
To CoMPLE'Tfi. V, a. [from the noun.] 
To perfect ; to finish. 

Mr Sanderson was completed master of arts. 

iValton. 

Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appett act ^ Mtitnn 

lo town ht conu s, rmpl<t(s the nation’s hop( , 
And heads tlie hold train d-haiids, and bunis a 
pope P^Pf' 

Comple'tely. (idv. [from complUt ] 
Fully; perft^ctly. 

1 ht n tt 11 us, liow you c m your bodies roll 
Through sptici , of matter bi) ( omplctely full ’ 

Blachnm t 

Wh itcvcr person would nspiic to be tompltUlxt 
witty, sinirt, humorous, iml p( litc, must he ihk 
lo retain in his rm inoiy cvci} single scnti nc( ton 
t lined in tlii^ work 

CoMPJj iLMJNT. n.s [fiom comphii- 
rrKut, IV ] 'J'he act of completing^. 

\IIjvn in lo ^ivL }uii, fioin tilt htsl authois, 
tin < nt 11, tin ii 1u(uit> , ll ( jr)v\(li tlitihii^t 
and lilt t )iitpl(i t SI j( III 11 ^ the Itoiiiiii 

DtU n j, iOu( nation Iti Uiuunl 

CoMPii irisi^s. n,s [fiom complih] 
Pcifcctioii , tlie st ite of Ik uiij coinplcic, 

1 Laimot ill w lli< ir wi *li in s idi \ inmpltltni'iS 
and HU II il) lit \ i to(\tliil< ins St U h (liaiUs 
lilt Si parts to milt uj» tin lompUtons^ lA 
an> suhjict 11 aits s J 

Comply iion. w s. [fiom <vmph((.] 

i. AccomjilislmK lit; act of fulfilling; stite 
of being fulfilled. 

Tfurt w IS i fi 11 ( n lu li nmony and t msi ni of 
all tilt diMiu ] rt dll li ms, itctniii;; tlitii <<»m; k- 
tion in ( lirisl SuUh 

S. Utmost lie io lit ; per t( ct state. 

lit 11 il i s It till uh nst ( I in} It lion of an ill < li i 
rat tti t ) Ik ir a lu ik \ Itnti tolhi lust nun J o}u 
rOMPLLX. \adf. {(owphiits, Uit] 

C OMPLLXI i) I CompoNiU ; of many 
j) uts ; not simple , inclu ling many p ir 
titulars, 

lo e\j rcss (.owjilutd si,.Mif < i(jons, tlu y I j >k a 
lihtrlytot mpoi lul tnd pu ( t t ^t (liti ett tUii< si f 
iillouabli foiiii'* into iiiixtu i s 1 u visit nt ]h ntn 
Idi as Ml idt I p oi Si {] inipit oiu s, I c ill t tu/i 
pi j sutli IS I uil\ _ lilt Ilk, a 111 in, tlu inn 
VI rsi wliitli ih ni_li ( ni| Ik iti d of V iiious sjjji 
pie ult IS t (II UinU IS III idt up of snupk oiu s, 
ytlart t msitkit 1 1 ic i hv iLstlt is one Lot It 
A stt<M (1 u \ t SSI iiti d nil tit , ( ailed a pioptrtN 
soiutlnnt s ut t s t( w lid luuki ig up tlic tssentt ot 
acomp/frluing Mulls 

\\ ith such ptifi t tioii fi lin’d I 

111 this c mpU i i>tu])tiuluiis sclu int of tlinitis 1 
Iho nson s Spiuig 

Complex n s. [fiom the adjective] 
Compln.ition ; collection. 

1 his p nahk ottlu \\t (hliii‘^suppercoiupr( iicnds 
in It tilt wlioit (ompUt ol all the hkssiiigi* and pri- 
vikgts cxhihitt tl hv tlu gosptl Siuth s iicrnwns 

CoMPLh XEDNi s&. w.r [from compha,] 
Complication , invtilution of many par-J 
ticular parts in one integral ; contra- 
riety to simplicity ; compound state or 
nature. 

rrom the complciLilnct^ nf these moral ideas, 
Uierc iolltiwgaiinihti intonvtnitnce, that the luiiid 
camiot easily ictuin those precise coinbinutiouB 

Lticke 

Complexion, n.s, [comfilfTio, Lat.] 

1. The indosure or involution of one tl^g 
in another. | 

‘VoL I. 


COM 

Though the terras of propositions may be com- 
plex, yet where the composition of the argument 
is plain, simpk, and n giilar, it is properly called 
a simple syllogism, since the < omii/erum does nut 
belong to the syllouistick turiu of it Ti'<iUs 

2, The colour ot the external parts of any 
body. 

Men judge by tho<(»mp//’Tum of tlic sky 
The state mid lacliiiatioii of the il tv 

Shulisp U7chard IJ 

Whdl SCL >i)n 111 those papirs tint vou lost 
So ninth compUi ION ^ S//iAtsp // /oi/ \ 

IL so takis on \t ndi r <5i) r iiK v “isl ill lu ir 
rud iiiarikiml, so < in ts ail Lves iliu^litirs of 
w h it com) h II III so \ s i Sliakcsji 

\\ li> d fh not I inut\ lluii refine tlu wit, 

And tiood ( mp/i II /i Hi titv 111 * will Danes 
Niccius hm 1 II rt ndi istlu 111 iiisigi lin int to 
grtat juip vs, > i it polishcb tluir iowy/umn, 
and 111 ikes their spnits seem more vi^oioi s 

( oUn I on Pi ult 

If IwiU on i hi u k mm, Truiiovir ill tlu 
eiiiitiLiit I CIS nisi ( til iXt onifd tt n 1 ttiison s ret 

3 The ten'}Ki itino ol tl c body, . c(oid- 
ino tt> tiio v.iijons pioportions of the 
four nudfc d hmnouis. 

IisiK (il nihihllticnl ^nnr complru ins irc, 

Th i iiuily ui li i it ir nu n ••houkl w n 

Vi i/f/f/i s J ablt$ 

I or fun J il h m| i rs Ik t ml I st r\ ic( th iw , 

'J lu wtidiiti 1 Mill Its 11 n lu kiu \v , 

An 1 IS in ( I I I ni ol ii itiin iw 
How she (tvifl in did divid mil hitw Viifd 
J hf iiKlIinlsit pi vidi HI, nun il this tu/n 
pkii n must be m lit 1 >i tlu n nt« n j 1 itu n 1 1 

Jim IK/ s I In oil} tj ill Larlh 
lx t iiii 1 null h ink suj u nu 
C)i *k I jm si k or hli od, or jdili gni, 

It in ikc s no difi it ni e m tlu etc, 

Noi IS roui/ k I 11 lu Hour s j I ICC Suijt 

CoMPLl xioNAJ adj [{lomt ompli non J 
Depending on the complcMon or tem- 
per imcnt of the body. 

"'Nt 11 in I otiur im ids rec< i\c diflcrcnt fine 
tuns tl III} I \ nil ( Ulorcsic ncu s, nnd ck 

sccticl s ill \ % < i is ihcv )vutdke oi the fulium us 
and (kill mIhu lu iiu uis 1 umn 

l^u run wiH I It pi< c i i (V, from cmH < r (t m- 
pUtiuinl ji pullets, wiU not wholly cxcludt tunu 
idV uui ot (id i iddes ' 

CoMiM 1 xioN VLLY. oflv, [tiom com- 
pli tiotf,] complexion. 

All Imli m I II Si nt \u to Ah v nuk r i f ur vvo- 
iiiaii, fid With I isoiis, citlui h\ c nvcrsc viT eo- 
})ulatiou tonijiU in nalli} to <ii stu > i i i 

J I mil s I ff^ai I in ms 

C()MPLLXi\. adv [liom i.] In 

a toinplcx manner; not simply. 

CoMPLh'xMss. n.s. [fiom comphv,] 
The st.ite ot being complex. 

CoMCiixiin w. V. [fiom compff't] 
The involution or complication of one 
thing vv ith otln rs. 

CoMPLlANCh It r. [fiom COW/ /?/ ] 

1. 1 lie act of vicldnio to an} tk ne or de- 
mand ; attoid; submission. 

] am t ir fiom t vtiising tli it turn) liauce^ for j»k- 
nar} consent it \\ s not, to Ins eksoi i non 

hing Chat Its 

We art fi<e fiom aii\ nert ss n v lii teiium ition 
of our Will to . 111 ^ piiUeular actum, and fiom a 
neciiisarv torn} Itanci with oui desire , si t upon any 
particuUr, and then appealing preferable, 

D t the king meet compliance in v our looks, 

A irce ami read> vm Idiiig to liis wishes ^ Roue 
Ihe ae lions to which the world solicits our 
conijiltanct, aie sius, which forfcii eteindexpee 
tations Jlvgas 

M hat comphancis will remove dissension, while 
the liberty tuiiUnues of professing wiiat new opi- 
nions we please ? ^u.\lt. 


COM 

1 2. A disposition to yield to others; com- 
plaisance. 

He was a man of few words, and of |;Teat com- 
phance, and usually delivered that as his opinion, 
which he foresaw would be grateful to the kina. 

Clarendon 

CoMFLi'ANT. aiff. [from compfyj] 

1. Yielding, benmng. 

1 he compUant bougiis 

\ It Ided them Milton's Paradise Lost, 

2. Civil ; complaisant. 

Vo CO'MPLIC ATE. a. [complico, Lat.] 

1. To en tingle one with another; to join; 
to involve mutually. 

1 hough the particular actions of war are com- 
pheatt in fact, yet they arc separate and distinct 
m right Baton 

In (dse our offence against God hath been com- 
pluatid w'lth injury to iiitii, we should make res 
titiitioa Idlotson 

When the disease is comyUcated with other dis- 
eases, unt must euiisidcT that which is most dan- 
ge nuis Ajbuthmt on Diet, 

1 here are a multitude tif Imniaii actions, which 
have so iiiany complicated cirt uinstanci s, aspects, 
and situ itions, with repaid to time and ]>lacc, per- 
sons mid things, that it is impossihU for any one 
to jidss d right judgment eonctrning them, with- 
out tiiu rmg into most ol tiitse circumstances 

B atti 

2. 7 o unite by involution of parts one in 
another. 

( ommotion iiilhe parts may make them apply 
tlu mstlvts, one to another, or lompluate and ais- 
poM them after the maimer reuuisiU to mak 
tlu in slick Hoyle's llist of htrmmss 

3. To form by complication; to form by 
the union of several jiarts into one in- 
tegral. 

Dreadful was the dm 

or hissing thiouch the hall ’ tint k swarming now 
W lih LLiniptuattdmoMiajSy htad and tad 

Ml /ton’s Par Lost. 
A man, an army, the univtrse, are complicated 
of various simple ideas, or complex idtas made 
up of snupk ones, Locke 

Co MPLU ATE. aiff, [from the verb,] Com- 
pounded of a multiplicity of parts. 

^\ll it pleasure would felicitate his spuit, if he 
could gr isp all in a survey , as n pnintc r runs over 
a cnmphiuic piece wrought by 1 itian or ]\a[)liacl 
Watts on tht Mind, 

Co'mplicatenkss. fi. s. [from comph- 
c ait .] The state of being complicated ; 
intricacy ; perplexity. 

Jlicrt IS great variety of intelligibles in the 
woil i, so much oinecteu to our senses, and every 
vcMid object IS full of subdivided multiplicity 
an* I lomplicaUness Halt s Origin Mankind 

Complica'tion. ». s, [from complicaie,] 

1. Ihe act of involving one ming in 
another. 

2. The state of being involved one in 
another. 

All our pievanccs are either of body or of mind, 
CT m compficationt of both L'Kstrange 

Ihe notions of a confused knowledge are al- 
ways full of perplexity and compUcatwnSt and sel- 
dom m order. If dkim. 

L. The integral consisting of xmaj things 
involved, perplexed, and anlML 
B\ adiuittmg acompiirattaiiofideas, and taking 
too many ihings nt once Into one auesiion, the 
mind IS ua//kd and bewildered. Watts's Logteh, 

Co'mplh e. n. [Fr. from complex an 
associate, low Lat.] One who is united 
with others in an ill design ; an asso- 
ciate ; a confederate ; an accomplice. 

3 A S6l 
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To smit, victorious noble fatlirr, 

To quell the rebclss aaU their compLicn. 

bhakesj), IfcnryW. 

Justice \^as affcrMardi done upon the ollcn- 
ders, the principal being hatreed and quartered 
in Sjuithlkld ; and divers of liis ciunftints 
fiecuted in diverN parts of the lealui. IJatjmird. 

Tiic ntarquis prevailed with the king, that l»e 
might oul^ turn his brotlier out of the gurrisun, 
after justice was done upon his compticeg. 

Clarendon. 


COM 

‘Co'mpline. [compline. Ft, cofnple^ 
ttnum, low Lat.] The last act of wor- 
ship At night, by which the service of 
the day is completed. 

At morn ana' evo, besides their anthems sweet. 
Their peuy tuastes, and their complmet meet. 

Iluhherd** Talc. 


COM 

The malccontented sort, 

That never can the present state cofoport, 

But would as often change as they cuan^ wiU. 

Daniel 

2. To behave ; to carry : with the recipro- 
cal pronoun. 

At years of discretion, and compart yourself at 
this rantipole rate ! Congreve's Iray of ike World, 


If a man were but of a sflpfs life, it is well if he ^ ^*“3**^ y 

sts till even song, and then '^ays his compline an t^OMPO RT. ft, 8, |^irom the Verb.j He 


uviiw upwii ^11) compime an 

^ , i-larendon. hour before tlie tnuc. Taydar*s Holy Living. 

COMPLI.^R Anian complo're. [mn/5.<cro, Lat.] 

of .-m easy temper ; a man of ready com- lamentation together.’' . . 


pliunce. 

Suppose a hundred new einplnv menla were 
erected on nuip<»s(‘ (o gr.ilify run/;/hu>, an insup- 
porJahle dimeultjy would remain. 

CO'MPLliVlBNT. ff.s, [compItmcNty Tr.J 
An act or exprebsion of ci\ility, usually 
understood to include some hypocrisy, 
and to mean less than it d(*clares: this 
is jiroperly complement , scJinclhing su- 
pertlnous, or more than cMougli. 

Heohseived few co/nplimenh ni mutter of arms, 
but sueb as piovid anger did i nliU to him. .Sidney. 

M> servant, .'sir ^ ’IwHsmvei Mi(‘rr\ world 
Since lowly feigning was call’d vomjdinnnt : 

\ ' are serviint to the duke (irsnio, youth Shah. 

One whom (he imisick of his own v.iin tongue 
Doth r.ivKli, like ( nchanting h.iiinony * 

A man of contphmt whom light .m<J wrong 
Have cho.se as nnipne of ilieir meeting bhalcLbp. 
W liai honour that, 

But tedious waste ot tnm , to sit and hear 
So nmnv h«>lhw\ com pi menus and l>es, 

Outlandish flat teiifs ' Milton'y f*>(r. Hep^uiucd. 

\ iriue, rtligion, lie.oen, and eternal happiness, 
aie not tntli s to he given up in a complimrui, or 
sacij/jxed to a jest Jiuotn. 

loi'o MPLIMENT. V. a, [from the noun.] 
To sooth with acts or expresbions ot' 
respect ; to flatter ; to ju-aise. 

It was not to eompUment a soeietv , so much 
above llattery, and tJic regardless air* of coiuwon 
apnlaiises. * ^ (Hanulle 

Alonarchs should their inward soul disgui-ie, 
Dissemble and command, be false and wise j 
By ignominious arts, for servile ends, 

Shomd compUrnait their foe.s, and shuiitheii friends. 


COMPLOT. w. s. [Fr. from comphtwTi\ 
for complexurn, low Lat. Menage A 
confederacy in some secret crime; a 
plot ; a conspiracy. 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
Ihe purpose of the comidot which ye fell. 

Uidihcrd's Tale. 

I know their complot is to have niy life. 

Shak{.sp. Henry VI. 

To CoMrEo'T. r,a. [from the noun.] To 


haviour; conduct; manner of acting 
and looking. 

1 shall ucc/ount concerning the rules and man- 
ners of deportment in the lecejviiig, our comport 
, and eonveisation in and aftei it. 

TayUrr\ \V<vrihy Cmmuniemd. 
know tliem well, and mark’d their rude ccwifiort; 
In of tmnjiest tlu y command alone, 

Aiui iMTi^jutsits precarious on the throne. 

‘ Dryden's Fables. 

CoMPffKTySy^BBE. adj, [from comport,] 
Consistent;' /T^ot contradictory. 

V’e cast the rulet* and cautions of this art into 
some ciunporlahlt inelih‘>d. Tfotto/i’s Architecture, 


form a plot ; to conspire; to join in any Com Po'rt A NCK. n) [from comport.] 


secret design, generally criiuinal. Behaviour; gesturc^-^of ceremony. 

Nor evei b\ advised purpose meet Cioodly comporlauce eachy to other bear, 

To plot, contrive, or camp/of any ill. And entcrhim themselves w» ith courfsies meet. 

iS/ia/vtsp. iiicnard II, Fairy Ctitsen. 

A few lines aftei, vve find them eomp/u/toi/f to- t 

geiher, and coutiiving a new scene of miscMes to COMPORTMENT, n, S, COtnpOtf,] 

tiieTrojiiis. Tope. Behaviour; practice. \ 

CoMPI.o'TTER. 71, S, [Croin complot,] A The will of God is like a sti night unalterable 
con.s])irator ; one ioinod in a plot. vmious of tlw 

.Tocasi.i too, no longer now my sisfor, creature, cither thwarting ^ns | ule or 

Is found complotur Uiihe horrid‘<lecd. ^ scveralflinbitudes of^Uns 

' Oedipus. serious and <U voiit conApf^etment on these 

To COMPLY, t’. n, [S/iintier derives it solemn occasions, shcgivesanrv4''*I*!'-'d«disveTy 

from the French complahr; but pro- often too mueh w.mtea. Addm^^f^^ Irceholdn. 

bably it comes fiom complier to bend COMPO SE. v,a. com 


often too much w.inte 


to. Plier is still in use.] To yield to ; 
to be obsequious to ; to accord with ; to 
suit with. It has tvilh before as well 
peisoip as thinnrs. 

'1 he rising smi complies uUh our wenk si_ht, 

Sfioidd rumnhmerit their foe.s, and shuiitheii friends. Tiiht gii*U die tlouds, tlieii shew.shis glolu «»1 light 

Pttor. ,, nu//<i. 

The watchman gave so very goMt a tliump at I hoy did servilely comply mih the people in 

my door, that I awaked, and heard inysilf com- woishipp-ng G(k 1 by bem>d)le images and repn- 
p/imtv»nd with the usual halutation. TalUr, biaUtioU' Jtllo{\on. 

To CO'MPUMKNT. ». n. 'I'o use cwomo- Tl.<- (rutl. »r »l,ii.e, will no. cnmrh -uM o.n 

. , , , conceits, and bind Itself to our interest, hlmson. 

nious or adulatory language. Remember 1 am she w ho M.V 'd y our life. 

I make the interlocutors upon CM’Cdbioii compli- Vonr loving, lawful, and complipng wife, Dryden. 

meip with one another, honk. He made Ins wish with his estate comply; 

She compliments Menehm very ImmlsoMK l\ , Jus fui to live, yet not afraid to die. Vnor. 

[(^omponens, Lat.] 

CoMPLiME?NTAL. odj, [from arntfll '^^at which constitutes a compound 

ment.l Expressive of respect or civility ; body. 

hignesa of tlie raOT».wcnt parts of natural 

implying complimente. ^ 

1 come to speak witti raria fiom tiie jinnce ./ ./ PJewton’s Opticks. 

Trmlus: I will make a ri>mnh/»eata/ assault upon rr» r . i» 

him. Shakesp.TrwlugaidCressUa. 7o COMPORT, v. n, [comporter, Ir. 

Languages, fi>r the most part, in terms of art and from pot'fOy Lat.] To agree ; to suit : 

erudition, ret din their original poverty, and rather Bv wnVA 

grow rich und abundant in complimc'ntal phrases, ^ ^ * j .u • j- » 

i.i<i .udifralh, rioHon. Iconic pim snot cTOd there, »omc vain d.,port 

This falsel.uo.1 of Ulysses is iiitirely com,,U- this side sin, tnt/E that place may rimpm 

tneuial and olhc tons. Broome, d i. j a 

COMPLIME'NTALLY. adv. {(TomcompU- Such doe. not comport «atA the nature of^^^ 

Itietttal.] In the nature of a coropH- It is not every man's talent to distinguish aright 

ment; dvffly; with artful or false ci- ?“>“ prod^raay wan^t our chanty, 

• 1 ;^ ^ and how far our chanty may comport with otir pru- 

• ... , . dencc. VFMrange. 

This ipeech htf been condemned as avaricious : Children, hi the things tb^ do, if they comport 

Rustathius jadget it ipokcn artfully and compLi- with their age, find littte di^nce, so lliey may 

mentttihf, Broome. be doing. Locke, 

Covpume'ntsr. «. 8. [from cotnpli- To Compd'rt. r. if. 
memt.] One given to compliments; a \. To bear ; to Cfiidufe. This is a Gallick 


Some piety s not good there, some vain disport 
On this side sin, iwta that place may comport. 

Donne, 

Such docs not compart with the nature of time. 

Holder. 

It is not every man's talent to distinguish aright 
how far our pruden^ may warrant our chanty, 


pono, Lat.] j 

1. To form a mass by joining different 

things together, ^ 

Zi‘al i.ugiil to he composed of the higb’*<^‘'t degfecs 
of all pious .lUcclJons. * 

2. To place any thing in its pro|y^i’ forni 
and uiethod. 

I lui pcaci fill iir.iv v my corps compose T1 h’l/d. Xn. 

How doth till scaoxat'lly compunf itMrlfkf” « h‘v id 
siijicrhcios, and with the curlh iimkeu]) .'•jdie- 
lical roundiicss g Ray. 

B. To dispose; to put in the propel state 
for any ])urp()se. \ 

Tho whoh army sri*mfd well cowpeser/ lo^>htain 
that by their swords, which they cmild i»‘^t hy 
their jien. Clarmwian 

4. To put together a discourse or| sen- 
tence ; to write as an author. i 

W ords so pleasiue to God, as those whirch tlk* 
Son of God himself Tialh composed, were nolil I*^**^*^ 
bU‘ for men to frame. mifouher. 

The greatest conqueror in thi** nation, a&ftcr the 
manner of the old urecian Lyric! s, did fg*<)t only 
compose the word.s of his divim* odes, but g#.^‘nemlry 
set them to musick himself. middisau. 

5. To constitute bv Ireinc: narts of al'vhok. 


piety s not good there, some vain disport To Constitute by Iwing |)arts of a 

side sin, teita that place may comport. ^ ^ Nor did Israel ’scape 


Th' infection, when their burrow’d gold 
TIte calf in Oreb. ^ Milton*s FA’** * 

A few useful tilings, confounded with 
des, dll their memories, and compose their 
tual {Hissesiions. di Iv 


and how far our charity may comport wilh our pru- 1 G. I'o calm ; to quiet 


mce. VEstrange. 

Children, hi the thin» they do, if they comport 
th their age, find littm diflWence, so tliey may 


flatterer. 


signification. nOtndopted among us. 


He would undertake the journey with IjVim, by 
which all his fears would be composed. 

You, that had taught them to subdue tl'TWir foes. 
Could order teach, and their high tp'ritt 

^ WaUer* 

Compm thy mind ; | , 

Kor frauds are here contriv'd, uor force dlfc»tg» 
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He, haTing a ftiW command over the -water, had 
power to stul and compote it, as well as to move 
and disturb it. Woodwards 

Yet, to compose this midnlf^ht noise. 

Go freely search where’er you please. ^ Prior, 

7. To ^ju8t the mind to any business^ by 
freeing it ffom disturbance. 

The mind, being thus disquieted, may not be 
able easily to compose and settle itself to prayer. 

Jhippas Rules Jor Ikvoiim 

Wc beseech thee to compose her thoughts, and 
preserve her reason during her sickness. Smft. 

8. To adjust ; to settle : as, to con^se a 
difference, 

9. [With printers.] To arrange the letters ; 
to put the letters in order in the com 
posing stick. 

10. [In musick.] To form a tune from 
the different musical notes. 

CoMPo'sED. participial adj, [from com- 
pose.'] Calm ; serious ; even ; sedate. 

In Spain there is sotnethiug still more serious 
and composed in the maimer of tlie inluibitants. 

Addison on Italy. 

The Mantuan there in sober triumph sate. 
Compos'd liis posture, and his look sedate, rope. 

(JoMPo'sEDLY. adv [froiu compost d.] 
Calmly; seriously; sedately. 

A man was walking hett)re tho door very com-, 
posedly wifliout a hat. One crying, Heic is tl'e 
fellow that Kdled llieduke; eveiy body asked, 
which is he^ Tli- man without the hat vety enn 
posedly answeicd, I am lie. Clartndon 

CoMPo'SEDNEss. n. 8. [(‘vom composed ] 

Sedateness ; calmucss ; tranquillity. 

lie (hat will think to any purpose, must Imvt 
fixedness ami composcdncss ol humour, as well as 
smartness of parts. Nonis 

CoMPo'sER. n.s, [from compose.] 

1. An author, a writer. 

Now will he the li'hl st ason of foruiing tiiom 
to be able writeis diid coniposct » in evtjy cxcelh iit 
mailer. Ah/lon 

It the tlioiiizhts of such uutlioib have nolhinic in 
them, they at least do no li.iriu, and '•hew an 
Iionest inJustry, and a good intdition in tin* rom- 
Addisons bniholdu. 

2. He that adapts the mu jiek to >\()rds ; 
he that forms a tune. 


For the flat li of the theorvl on in no wise rm- 
ccrucd, fhe(V)/n/i<HC’r<if if nnet look to th<it. (( oodu. 

Fui composition, J |)t( U'l im vI Liidovieo, a most 
judicious and sweet cinuphsir Peacfiiimoo Muswk. 

The comjioscr h is so exjirossed my seiis^ , win ic 
I intended (o move the jiassums, that he see. .is 
to have het ii llie poi I as well as tlie cam;»esci . 

i/, V It ii'i, Alhion and Alin lui/s, Preface. 

<k)MP() sri t.. r/f/; [compositusj l.at.J 

Tlie comp <\ t( o dll in atchilecluie is the last of 
the five orders of loluiiiiis; so named, because 
its capital is composed out of those of the other 
orders ; and it is also called the Komuii ami ha- 
lick order. Ifarris. 

Some are of opinion that the composite pill.irs of 
thi.s arch were in imitation of the j illai^ of Solo- 
mon’s temjile. Addii<on, 

Composition, n.s, [compositio, Lat.] 

1, I'he act of forming an integral of va- 
rious dissimilar parts. 

We have exact foniis of composition^ whereby 
(bey incorporate almost as iliey were natural 
simples. Bacon's Hew AtUmtis. 

In the time of tlie Vneas reign of Peru, no 
composiiuni was allowed by the laws to be used in 
])oint of medieme, but uufy sinqiles pro}ier to eacli 
disease. ^ Temple. 

2. The act of bringing simple ideas into 
complication : opposed to analysis, or 
the separation of complex notions. 

Tlie investigation of dimcult thiugv, by the 
method of uiiaTy sis, ought ever to precede tlie me- 
thod of composition. fiewtons OpticKs. 


8 . A mass formed by mingling difielrent 
ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity, in age, is an excellent com* 
position for business. Bacon's Essays, 

Vast ])illars of stone, cased over with n compo^ 
sition that looks the most like marble of any thing 
one can imadne. Addism, 

Jove mix’d up all, and his best clay employ’d, 
Then call'd Uic happy composition Floyd. Swifl, 

4. The state of being compounded ; union ; 
conjunction ; combination. 

Contemplate things first in tlicirown simple na- 
tures, and afterwards view them in composition with 
other things. ^ IVatts. 

5. The arrangement of vai'ious figures in 
a picture. 

1 be disposition in a picture is an assembling of 
many parts ; is also called the composition, by which 
is meant the distribution and orderly placing of 
things, both in general gnd in particular. 

* JJryden's Vufresnny. 

6. Written work. 

Writers are divider! concerning the authority of 
the greater [lart of tliose compositions that ])ass in 
his name. L' Estrange. 

That dis hie prayer has alway s been looked upon 
as a cmnposition ut to have proceeded from the 
wisest of men. Addison. 

When 1 read rules of criticism, I eiiquiie after 
the works of the author, and by that means disco- 
ver what ho likes in a composition. 

Addison's (juardian. 

7. Adjustment ; regulation. 

A picacher, in the invention of matter, election 
of words, rom/wish ion of gesture, look, pronuncia- 
iioii, iiiutiou, useth all these faculties at once. 

lien JonsoHS DtscoiHiries. 

B. Compact ; agreement ; terms on which 
differences are settled. 

To take away all such mutual grievances, inju- 
ries, and wrongs, there was no way Imt only by 
erung upon composition and agnemmit amongst 
llieiii-( Ives. And again, all publiek reginuuit, of 
w h.it kind soever, seeineth e\ ideiitly to have arisen 
from di liberate advice, consultation, and composi- 
I t/ou between men, judging it convenient and be- 
I liovtful. Hooker. 

Thus we are agreed ; 

1 cinve our comjiostfum iiuiv be writti ii 

AikI si a I'd bilwieii U',. Shak. Anton q and Clconat, 

U ill ir i i.uiage droops, and, hopeless now , they 
; Wl'^ll 

For conqiosilwn with tli’ unconquird fish. Waller. 
|0. The act of discharging a debt by pay- 
ing part ; the sum paid. 

10. Consistency; congrulty. 

There is no comjutsilion ni iIicnc news, 

'I'luit Live-* (hem < ledit 

— Indeed they are dispropiution’d. 

Shakisp, Othello. 

11. [In grammar.] The joining of two 
words together, or the prefixing a par- 
tick* to another word, to anirruetit, di- 
niiiiibh, or change its signiticatiun. 

12. A ecrttiin method of demonstration in 

I luatliematicks, which is llie reverse of 
llie analytical nietliod, or ol’ resolution. 
It proceeds upon j)riiici])k‘b in them- 
selves self evident ; oii delhiitions, po.s- 
tulates and axioms, and a previously de- 
monstrated series of propositions, step 
j by step, till it gives a clear knowled/^ 
of the tiling to be demonstrated. This 
is called the synthetical method, and is 
used by Eucliil in his Elements. Harris, 
CoMPo'siTivE. adj. [from compose.] 
Compounded ; or, having the power of 
j compounding, Dief. 


CoMPo'siTOR. fi, B, compose.] Ho 
that ranges and ai^usts the t} 7 >e 8 in 
printing ; distinguished from the press- 
man, Rrbo makes the impression upon 
paper. 

CO MPOST, n. s. [Ft. compositum, Lat.] 
A mixture of various substances for en- 
riching llie ground; manure. 

Avoid what is to come, 

And do not spread the compost on the weeds, 

To make them noikcr. ^ Shakesp. Hamlet. 

We also have ureat variety of composts and soils, 
for the making o? the earth fruitful. 

Bacon's Atlantis. 

Water young phinfcd shrubs, amornum espe- 
cially , wliich you can hardly refresh too often, and 
it rcquiies abundant compost, Evelyn's Kalendar, 

There, as liis dream foretold, a cart he fbuiid. 
That carried compost forth to dung Uie ground. 

Drydcft. 

Ill vain the nursling grove 
Seems fair awhile, clierish’d with foster earth ; 

But when the alien composl is exhaust. 

Its native poverty again pievaiU. Philips. 

To CoMPo'.ST. V, a. [from the noun.] To 
manure; to enrich with soil. 

By removing intovvoise eartli, or forbearing to 
COwpDif the earth, water-mmt lunieth into lield- 
inint, and the colcwort into rape. 

Barons Natural History. 

As for earth, it composteih itself; for T knew* a 
arden that had afield jjonred upon it, and it did 
ear fruit eveeJiently. Bacon's Natural History. 

CoMpeysTDHE. n, s. [from compost,] 
Soil ; manure. Not used. 

Tlie earth ’« a thief. 

That feeds and breeds by ncompostnre stol’n 
from gen’ral excrements. Shakcsji. Timm 

CoMPo'suRE. n. 8. [from cotnpose.] 

1. I'he jicl of composing or inditing. 

Their own forms arc not like to be so .sound, or 

compri hen^ive of the nature of the duty, as forms 
of piiblick coiaposart. Ntng Charles. 

2. Arrangement ; combination ; mixture ; 
order. 

Ill nt e langnasres arise, when, by institution and 
agreement, sm li a composure of letterv, >.11011 a 
word, is intended to signify such a cerUiii tiling. 

Holder on KUments td i^pecch. 

Fiom the various composures and combinations 
of these corj'uscles together, happen all the varie- 
ties of the bodies formed out of them. 

Woodward's Natural History 

3. The form arising from the disposition 
of the various parts. 

In composure of his face. 

Liv’d a fair but manly grace. Crashaw. 

4. Frame ; make ; temperament. 

To reel the streets at noon, and stand the buffet 
\\ itii slaves that smell of sweat ; say this becomcf 
him : 

As bis com^umre must be rare indeed, 

\\ horn tiicse things cannot bhunish. 

Shakesp, Antony and Cleofiatra 

The duke of Buckingham sprung, witliout any 
help, by a kind of congenial composure, to the like- 
ness of our late sovereign and master. Wotton. 

5. Adjustment. 

God will rather look to the inward raptures of 
the mind, than to the outward form and composure 
01 the body. ,, 

6 . Composition ; framed 

Discourses on such occofigns ttldom the 
productions of leisure, and ihould be rend with 
those favourable attowanoUt mi are made to hasty 
composures, Atterbury, 

In the composwrmoi men, remember you are a 
roan as well as they ; and it is not Uieir reason, 
but your own, that is dven to guide \ ou. 

%^attsontlwMtnd. 

7 . Sedateness; ealniness; tsanquillity. 

S()3 
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To whom the virgin majesty of Eve, 

As one who loves, and some uukliuincss meets, 
With sweet austere eampomre thus replied. Milton. 

The calmest and serenest hours of life, when the 
passions of nature are aJl silent, and the mind 
enjoys its most perfect compontre. Watts's 
8. Agreement; composition; settlement 
of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbndge gave the fairest hopes 
of an happy composure. Charleii. 

Van guard ! to right and left the front unfold, 
That all may see, who hate us, how we swk 
Peace and composure. Milton's Paradise Lost, 
'i'hiiigs were not brought to an extremity : there 
seems yet to be room left for a composure ; here- 
after there may be only for pity. Drydcn. 

Compota'tion. n.«. [compotatio, Lai.] 
The act of drinking or tippling together. 

Secrecy to words spoke under the rose, only 
mean, in compotation, irotu the ancient custom in 
sympoliack lueetnigs, to w^r chaplets of roses. 

Browns Vulgar Krroun. 
If thou wilt prolong 
Dire compotalion, forthwith reason quits 
Her empire to confusion and misnile, 

And viiin debates; then twenty toiigue.s al once 
Coiisiure in senseless jargon ; nought is iicaul 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 

Philips. 

To COMPO'UND. r. fl. [compono, Lat.] 

1. To mingle many ingredients together 
in one mass. 

2. To form by uniting various parts. 

Whosoever compoundeth any like it, shall be cu( 

off. ExoiiiiSt x\x. 

It will be difficult to evince, that nature does 
not make deeompounded bodies ; 1 mean, mingle 
together such bodies as are already compounded of 
elementary, or rather of siiniile ones. 

Boyle's Sc(ptical Chi/mist. 
The ideas, being each but one single perception, 
are easier got than the more complex ones ; aiul 
tliercfore are not liable to the uncertainty v, hicli 
attends those compounded ones. LiK'ke. 

3. To mingle m dilferent positions ; to 
combine. 

We cannot have a single image that did not 
enter through the sight j hut we nave the power 
of altering and compounding those ima|!es into all 
the varieties of picture. Addisons Sjjcctator. 

4. [In grammar.] To form one word from 
two or more words. 

Where it and Tigris 'embrace each otlier ujuUm 
tlie city of A|)aiiiia, there do they agree of a joint 
and compounded name, and are called Piso-Tigru. 

Raleigh's Uutory oj the II or Id. 

5. To compose by being united. 

Who’d be so mock'd with glory, as to live 
But ill a dream of friendship.'' 

To have his pomp, and fill what .state compounds^ 
But only panited, like ids varidsliM fi k luls ! 

iihaknp. Timon. 

d. To adjust a difference by some lece.s- 
sion from the rigour of claims. 

1 would to (iod all strifes were well compounded ! 

Shakesp. 

If there be any discord or .suits between hii> of 
the family, they are compounded and u^ipeased. 

Bacon's Allanlh. 

7. To discharge a debt by paying only 
part. 

Shall I, ye gods ! he cries, my debts compound ? 

Cay. 

Th'CoMFO^tJND. V. n. 

1. To come to terms of agreement, by 
abating something of the first demand. 

It has /or before the thing accepted or 
remitt^. 

They were, at latjL glad to compound for his bare 
commitment to the Tower. Clarendon. 

Pray but for half the virtues of this wife ; 
Cmpoundfof all the rest, with longer life. Dryden. 
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2. To bargain in the lump. 

Here ’s a fellow will help you to-morrow ; com- 
pound with him by the year. 

Shanesp. Measure for Measure. 

3. ''lo come to terms, by granting some- 
thing on eacli side. 

Cornwall comfmjmdtd to furnish ten oxen after 
Hichaclmos fur tliirty pouiuls. 

Cai'ew's Surveii of Comvmll. 
Once more 1 come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If Jor thy nuibom thou wilt now compound, 

Before tliy most assured overthrow ? 

Shakesp. Henry V. 
IMadc all the lo^al stars recant, 

ComfHmnd, and tuTke the coveihuil. Hvdihras. 

But useless all, when he despituiiig found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. 

Jh'Qdins JurennL 
I'ararelsus and his adniiiers have componndtd 
with the Galcnists, and brought a luiveu use of 
chyiuical medicines into the piesent practice. 

Temple, 

4. To determine. Thi.s is not in use. 

\\ V heie d( liver, 

Siihsciihivl by flieroiiMils and patricians, 

'J'oixi (her uilli the s« al o’ th’ M'luite, what 
\V < h.wc compoumUd oil Shitkc.yK i'oriolanus. 
Co'MPoUMt. a/lj, [from the verb.] 

1. Fonned out of many ingredients; not 
simple. 

Tile .incient elec Irum had in it a fifth of silver to 
llie gold, and iiiiide a compound mclal, as lit for 
most iiv s as Jiacon. 

Conpotnd Mihsl Hires are made up of two or 
riiori' ‘^imple sulislaiiti -. Logick. 

2. fin grnuim.ii,] ('omposed of two or 
inoie words ; not .simple. 

I’liosi who are Ins eie.itesl admirers, st*cm 
])lcas( d widitln 111 as beauties, Is|uakol hiseem- 
pim/id I pil.K'ls. Pope. 

3. ('umpound or a*:^*j;rr^atvd Flower, in 

botany, is .‘'Uch as con.sis.t»? of many little 
flowers, concurring together to make uj) 
one whole one ; each of whicli has its 
style and stiimiiia, and adhering seed, 
and are all ctnilained within one and 
the s/mie e.*»lyx: sueh are the sunflower 
and (biiidelioii. Jlarri,s. 

Co'Minn N i). n. s, [from the verb.] The 
ma>‘' ionneJ by the union of many in- 

gie(li(‘ii|s. 

For pii'si lit use or profit, this is the rule cim- 
sid r the piu e of the two siiaplo hoilies , eoiisnh i 
again tin di^i if\ of t)u one .ibote the other in 
usi ; (Inn s<e d \ou can iimke a compound, that 
vmII save moie in puce than it will !<»'>e in digliily 
of the us« hucon'b Vlm.^icat lUmams. 

As mun a rempoitud and mixture vif llcNh us 
well as sjMiit. Svith's l^crmons. 

Love wlr, do we one passion eull, 

\\ hen ’tis n e mp otwl of them idl ; 

\\ here hot .nid told, where .shaip and sweet. 

In all till ir equipages meet" invifl. 

Com i»()'un da ule. adj. [from com pound.] 
Capable of being compounded. 

CoMFo uNDiiil. n. .y. [from To com- 
pound.] 

1 . One who endeavours to bring parties 
to terras of agreement. 

Those hoftneri*, sweetners, compounders, and 
e\pe(lient-mungeri», who ahakc their heads so 
strongly. ^ ^ Swift, 

2, A mingler; one who mixes bodies. 

To COMPREHE'ND. v. a. [comprehmdo, 

Lat.] 

I, To comprise ; to include ; to contain ; 
to imply. 

If there be any other commandment, it is briefly 
comprehended in this saying, namely, Ihou sliHll 
love thy neighbour as thyself, Rom. xiii. 9. 
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It would be ridiculous to grow old in the study 
of every necessary tiling, in an art which commrt* 
hends so many several parts. Dryden s Ih/remoy. 

2. To contain in the mind ; to understanef; 
to conceive. 

Home was not better by her Horace taught, 
Than we aic here to comprehend his thouglit. 

Tis unjust, that they who have not the least no- 
tion of heroic writing, bhould therefore condemn 
the pleasure which others receive from it, be- 
cause they cannut compi'ehcnd it. Dr^en. 

Comprkhe'n&ible. adJ. [comprehensi- 
ble, Fr. comprehemibilh, Lat.] 

1. Intelligible; attainable by the mind; 
conceivable by the und<‘r.sttinding. 

'J'lie hoji/iui sels the hounds between the en- 
lightened and daik parts of tilings, bt tween what 
i.s and what is not comprchenuhlc by us. Lockc. 

2. Possible to be comprised. 

Lest this part of knowledge should «^ee ii to iiiiv 
not comprt fungible by axiom, we will sit dowii 
some heads of it. Bacon. 

CoMPREiiKNSiBLY. ade. [from compre- 
hensible.] great power of signi- 

fication or undnrst.mding; significantly ; 
with great extt'iit of .sense. 4'illot.soii 
seems to have used comprehensibly for 
comprehensivt It/. 

The words wisdom #ind righleuusix ss are coni- 
monlv used vtr> comprehinsibly, so as to signify 
all religion and Cirliu’. TiUoUtm. 

Compreue'nsion. u.s. [compreliensio, 
Lat] 

1. The act or (pi.ality of comjnising or 
containing ; inclusion. 

In the Old 'festament there is a close comjire- 
hensinn of tin Ikx w , m ihi iSi w an ojien discovi ry 
of the Old. Hnokir. 

The comprclu of an idea, rvg.iuis .til is.seii- 
tial modes and p>o|> rlie-. ot it ; so b uly, in its 
comptchensUm, laki's in soliditj, figure, quantity, 
mobility. W alti/i, Log ck 

2. Sumiuarv ; epitome ; compt*ndium ; 
abstract; abri.lpmeiit in which much is 
comprised. 

If wc would draw a short iihstiutt if liiimau 
happiness, Iniiu lo^u flur all the v.iiioun iii^u di- 
enlsof it, and diui''! ihein into one px tt riptioii, 
we must at last 1 i\ on tins wisi‘ .mil religi •U'. 
aphorism in my tc vt, as the sum and 1 1 n piclu luuon 
of all. Rogers. 

;L Knowledge ; cttpacity ; j>om t r of the 
mind to admit and contain niniiy ideas 
at once. 

You give no pr- . f of dteav id \oie indgmenf, 
and ctnupu III nifU u id «.li iIiiults, w itiiin the com- 
pass ul an hnnm. ni.decstaudiiiv, Dniden. 

4. [1« rhetoric k.J A trojte or figure, by 
wliich the name of a wliole is ]nit for a 
part, or that of a ])nrt for the whole, or 
a defi n'te number for an indefinite. 

Harris, 

Comprehensive, adj. [from compre- 
hend.] 

1. Having the power to com prehen 1 or 
understand many things at once. 

He must have been a man of u most wonderful 
comprehensive nature, because he has taken into 
the compass of his Canterbury Tales the various 
manners and humours of ihe'^wiiole EugUsh na- 
tion in his age ; nut a siiude character has cscnjinci 
him. Dryden s Fables, Pryfarc. 

His hand unstairf d, his uncorrupted lieart. 

His comprehensive bend ; all interests weigh'd. 

All Europe sav’d, yet Britiun not betrav'd. 

Pope I Fpistlm. 

2. Having the quality of comprising 
muc’i ; compendious ; extensive. 
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cr;."'.s.v«.-*[£^'2S' 

*en«»e.] In a comprehensive manner. 
Comprehe'nsiveness. n.». [from com- 
JreAmsire.] The quality of 
much in a few words or narrow c<OTpa88.| 
Compare the beauty 
legends on ancient coins, jlddu. <"» dnc. 

To COMl’RE'SS. va. [compresmt. Eat.j 
1. To force into a narrower compass; lo 
squeeze together. 

Her^pt^^r%’®'>> with bloom of beauty blest, 
AiStahir cave tie yielding nymph^^^^ 

Tliere was in the island of lo, a young ffrl 
a genius, who delighted to assoemte 

with the mii‘ies, \ 

Co'MPKES.s. n. r. [from *e verb.] B j 
Bters of linen, by which surgeons suU 
their bandages for any 

**1 'Cit^^dlin iutercipient about the ankle and 
upper /.art of the foot, and by ee»F‘« ban- 
duge dressed it up. 

Compressibi lity, n . «. [fromcompm- 
*i We.] The quality of being compressi- 
ble; the quality of ailmitung to be 
brought by force into a narrower com- 
pass f as air may be compreswd, but 
water can by no violence be reduced to 
less space than it naturally occupies. 
CoMPRE'ssible. adj. [from compress. 
Capable of being forced into a narro wer 
compass ; yielding to pressure, so as that 

Ztler Mcounts for air s hfiug cimprjuiW.’. 
matter, acc f/ifyac’s l‘kiliMi>hicul Fnunples. 

Comprk'ssibleness. n.s. [from com- 
pressibte.-] Capability of being pressed 
close. . ' 

CompRE'ssion. n.«. [comprcMto, Lat.J 
The act of bringing the parts of any 
body more near to each other by vio- 
lence; the quality of admitting such an 
effort of force as may compel the body 
compressed into a narrower spwe. 

Whcin'vcr a solid body is pressed, tbcf® ■* S'* 
Inward tumult in Uie P"‘*' X 
themselves from the ermiprcision , ‘‘“s 

cause of all violent motion. 

The powder in shot, being dilated » /“'b a 
flame asendurelh notcempreiiion, movcUi m round, 
STSame being .in the nature of a hqmd bs.dy. 

‘“^emrar^lSe edicts of the eempre-i- of the 
moisture of the brain, “P"'* 

" worry Michael, tlic Comish poet, pipd this 
uDon hw oateu pific for merry Enulaiid, but with 

a mocking compreslion for Normandy. CVimrf. ifem. 

He that shall find out an hypothesis, by 
« ater may be so rare, and yet ^t be capable of 
Imneuim by force, may doubtless, by the same 

hyimthesis, make gold and water, thaUiibt 
bodies, as much rarer as he plca^, so that bt-ht 

may fiidateadypassage through transparja^^^ 

Stances. - 

COMPHtfSSVEBv !!•«. [fipom COUtpTfM.J 

The act or force of oue body pressing 
f^ainst anothert 
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Wc tried whether heat would, notwlihstand- 
log so forcible a ^ the Air. 

TuCoMPRl'NT. ».«. {comprimere, Let.] 

To print together : it is commonly taken, in 
„w, for the deccitfiii printing of “'«>'b' '' • 
m book, to the /X*. 

To CoMPRi'sE. V, a. [comprertdre, com- 
pris, Fr.l To contain; !o comprehend ; 
to include. 

Necessity of shortnesh caubclh men to cut oil 
impertiuentdiscourdeb, and iu compute 

ter in few words. . i * 1 ,,. 

Do they not, under dcKitriiic, co|n,m- hnid . 
same that wc inicnd by malli rs ..1 l.ulli 1 )* ii 'l 
they, under discipline, cumpnsc the 

'''’Tis'the piillulcd los'C that iimlliplics; 

But friendship docs two souls iii one 

Comproba'tion. n.s. [comprobu, J^t.J 
Proof; attestation. 

That isotib csIcciiKd a IcimI h'lsl 

receives comirrobalion from the luoulhs ot .it l> ust 
two witnesses. . 

CO'MPllOMllsE. M. *. [romi>romnsum 

Lat.] • e , 

1. Compromise is a mutual promise of two 
or more parties at diflerenco, to rider the 
ending of their controversies to the ar- 
bitrement or equity of one or more arbi- 

tOWlU. 

tratorSe ^ v • i 

2. A compact or bargain, in wluch some 
concessions are made on each side. 

Wars have not wasted it, for viarrii he hath 
not ; 

But basely yielded, upon eompumyse. 

That whiih his aneestors ulcluev .1 « ..h blow 

To Co'MPROMiSE. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To compound ; to adjust a compact by 
mutual concessions : as, they compro- 
mised the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Shakespeare it means, unusually, to 

accord ; to agree. ^ 

Laban and himself were compronm d. 

That all the ycailings, which were bticuk d and 

Should fall as Jacobs hm\ . r t’ • 

bhakesp. Merchant of T cmcc 
CoMPROMisso'RiAL. adj, [from compro- 
mise,] Relating to a compromise. 
Comprovincial, n-s. [from co?i and 
provincial.] Belonging lo the same 

the consecration of an aichbish.m, all his 
comproomemU ought to give 

COMPT. n. s. [compte, Fr. edvipntus, Lat.] 
Account; computation ; reckoning 
Your servants ever 

Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in 


To makrtHeit audit at your highness’ 

Still to return your own. ifiutop. hmg J'wii. 

To COMPT. V. a. [compur, 1 r. | lo com- 
pute; to number. We now me lo 
Count, which see. 

Co'mptible. odj. [fromrewp/.] Account- 
able; responsible; ready to give ac- 
count ; subject ; submissive. 

Good beaulies, let mo sustain my scorn ; 1 am 
vow coroptifcJf evento the least sinister usage. Shak. 

To COMPTRO'LL. v.a. [This wwd is 
written by some authors, who did not 
attend to the etymology, for control ; 
and some of its derivatives are wntten 
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in the same manner.] To controll ; to 
over-rule ; to oppose, 

COMPTRO'LLBR. n, 8. [from comptroll ] 
Director ; supervisor ; superior inlend- 
ant; govemour. 

This night he makes a supper, and a great one, 

To many lords and ladies: 

I was spoke to. with Sir Henry Guilford. 

This night to be comptroUen. i>hak. Henry VIIL 
Tlie comptrollerg of vulgar opinions pretcml tc» 
find out such a similitude in some kind of ba- 
booii^ J cwyRt 

Al\ f.itcs iierniU mo not froin hence to fly j 
Km lie, the grvat compPrdUr of the sky.^ 

COMPTr.o'U.ERSHIP. ». *• [from fO/HjJ- 
tnlhr.] Siipcrintendance. 

1'lu* LMN !<• for stannery-CHUses is annexed to the 
cotnpiiolMip. Carew's Survey of Cttmwall. 

COMPIJ'LSATIVELY. adv. [from compulsa- 
iorn.\ With force ; by constraint. 

Claiissa. 

CoMPU'LSArouY. adj. [from compulsvr, 
Ijit.] Having the force of compellmg » 
coactive. 

Which is no other, 

But to recover from us by strong hand. 

And tcni.s compuhatory, those fores.iid lands 
So by his lather lost. Sliakcsp. Hamlet, 

COMPIJ'LSION. n. s. [compulsto, Lat.J 

1 . 1 he act of compelling to something ; 
force ; violence of the agent. 

If reasons were as ])lc‘nty as black berries, 1 
would give no man a reason on compuUion. 

” Shukcbp. Heniy i\ . 

Thouglits, whithtrhavc ye led me? with that 

Compnhon ilnis transported’ MilUmy Par. Jarf. 

bm h sweet compulsum dotli in inusltk d*-'* 

To lull the dangliK-rs of iiceesHi v. , Milton. 

2. I he state of being compelietl ; violence 
suflerctl. 

Compulaon is in an agent capable of volition, 
wiRii llie beginning or continuation of any action 
is eonlr.n v to ibc piefcreuce of Ins innid LiH'ke. 

\\ lien the fierce foe bung on our liriikeii real, 
With what compulsion and laborious flight 
We sunk thus low ! Millm s 1 ur. Loit. 

'] his tai lilt \ is fieo from compulsion, niid so spon- 
taneous, ami* ficc from detemunatiou 1»^> the par- 

liciihi ohi.it. , . in 1, 

I’lj'isihl^ there were others wlio assisted Iiarolu, 
lurtlv outof fear and cowpnLion* ^ _ 

' • Hale on Common Iaiic 

Compu'lsive. ff</;.[from compuUer^ [Fr. 
compnUus, Lat.'] Having the power to 

compel; forcible. 

Tlie Danube, vast and deep. 

Supreme of rivers ! to the frightful brink, 

Vrg’d by compw /lire arms, soon as they reach d. 
New terror cliill’d their veins. r tulips. 

The clergy would be glad to recover their duef 
by a more short and compuUioe method. ojcijt. 

Compu'lsively. adv. [from compulsive.] 
By force ; by violence. 
Compl'lsivene.ss. n. «. [from compul- 
sive^ Force ; compulsion. 
Compu'lsouily. adv. [from compulsory.] 
In a compulsory or forcible manner ; 
by force ; oy violence. 

To say ihnt the better deserver hadb such n|yt 
to govern, as be may compuUorili^WlOf^ th* 

I less worthy, is idle, 

CoMPt/LSORY. UmputMre, Fr.] 

Htiving the power of necessitating or 
compelling. 

He errethin this, to think that actions pro- 
ceeding from fear, are properly compulsory acXwi^ 
which, in truth, aits not only voluntary, but free 
actions j neither compelled, so much as phy- 
aically uc-cessitated* Bramhall againft llohhi «. 
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Kindly it would be taken to comply with a 
although not compulsory. Su}\ft. 

compu nction. It. 8. [componction, 
Fr. from pungo, puncium to pnek, Lat.] 

1. The power of pricking; stimulation; 
irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing spirit, which, 
with such activity and compunction, luvadcth tlie 
brains and nostrils of those that receive it.^ 

lirou n's J iilgar Errours, 

2. The state of being pricked by the con- 
science ; repentance ; contrition. 

He aeknow ledged iiis dihloyalfy to the king, 
with expressions of great compuvetion. Clarendon. 

Compu'nctiolis. afij. [from compunc- 
tion.^ llepentunt; sorrowful ; tender. 

Sloji U|> til access and passage to remorse. 

That no compunclioHii visitings of nature 
Shake niy, fell purpose. Shakesp. Macbeth, 

Compli'nctivk. a(fj, [from conipunciion.] 
Causing remorse. 

Compurgation, n. s, [compurgatio, 
Lat.] Th(‘ practice of justifying any 
man's veracity by the testimony of 
another. 

Compurga'tor. m.j. [Lat] One who 
bears his testioiony to die credibility of 
another. 

The next (juarry, or chalk-pit, will give abun- 
dant attrstatjon : these are so obvious, Uiat I need 
not be far to seek for a compnrp;ator. 

11 iHMlward\ Nut. Hist. 
Compu'tablk. adj. [from compute,] Ca- 
pable of being numbered or computed. 

If, instead of t\^enty-four letters, there were 
tweijty-four iniliions, As lho''e tuenty-four mil- 
lions area finite number, so uould ail combina- 
tions theieof be finite, tbougli not easily compulu- 
blc by arithmeliek. li(fh 's Dngin of' Mankind. 

Computation, n, .v. [from compute,] 

1. The act of reckoning; calculation. 

My (ir/ncely father 
Then, by just comptitulion of the time. 

Found tlidl the isMio was not his. S'uik. Rich. ITT. 

2. The sum collected or settled by cal- 
culation. 

Wc pa.ss for women of fifty: many additional 
years are thrown into femaJe 'compulations of this 
nature. Addisons Guardian. 

To COMPUTE, v.a, [compufo, Lat.] To 
reckon ; to calculate ; to number ; to 
count 

Compute how mncli water would be requisite to 
lay the earth under water. 

BurneCs Theanj of the Earth. 
Where they did compute by weeks, \et still llie 
year was measured bv moiilbs HoUeron Time. 

Alay! not flaz/led’with their noon-tide ray, 
CompuU’ the morn and ev’iiing to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fume, 

A talc that blends their glory with their shame. 

Pope. 

Compu'te. w.«. [computus, Lat] Com- 
putation ; calculation. 

Tiiougli there wen: a fatality in this year, yet 
divers wtie (Uit in their arcount, aherriiiff several 
w-ays from llie true ami just compute; and tMlling 
that one year which jicrhaps might be another. 

liroicu's Vulg. Kri'. 

Compu'ter. n.s. [from compute,] llec- 
koiter; accountant; calculator. 

Tbe kaleiidart of these cnmpnteis. and the ac- 
OOtints of tbe^stt day B, arc dirtVienr. Hr. Eulg. Lrr. 

I have kJtown wfwc* *uch ill computers, as to 
juiaeinc the many miUtous in stocks so much real 
wealth. Siv'yt. 

Co'MPUTlST. ft. 8, [compuiisie, Fr.] Cal- 
culator ; one skilled in the art of num> 
bers or computation. 
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The treasurer waa a wise man, and a strict com" 
putist. Wotton. 

We conceive we have a year in three hundred 
and sixty-five days exact: computisU tell us, that 
we e.scape six hours. Brown. 

Co'mrade. II. s. [camerade, Fr. from ca- 
mera a chamber ; one that lodges in the 
same chamber, contuhemio ffuitur,] 

1. One who dwells in the same house or 
chamber. 

Rather I abjure all roofs, and chusc 
To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. 

Shakesp. King Lear. 

2. A companion ; a partner in any labour 
or danger. 

He permitted them 

To put out both thine eyes, and fetter'd send thee 
Into tlu' common prison, tlicre to grind 
Among the slave.s and asses, thy comrades. 

As good for nothing else. Miltons Agonistes. 

A footman, being newly married, desired his 
comrade to tell him ireely what the town said of it. 

Swijl. 

Con. a Latin inseparable preposition, 
whicli, at the beginning of words, sig- 
nihes union or association : as concourse, 
a running together ; to convene, to come 
together. 

Con. [abbreviated from contra against, 
Lat.] A cant word for one who is on 
the negative side of a question ; as, the 
pros and cons. 

To CO'S, v.a, [connan. Sax. to know ; 
as, in Chaucer, Old wymen connen mo- 
chil thinge ; that is. Old women have 
much knowledge.] 

1. To know. 

Of muses, Ifobhiiiol, I amne wo skill 
Enough to me to paint out my unrest. Spens. Past, 

2. To study ; to commit to memory ; to 
fix in the mind. It is a word now little 
in use, except in ludicrous language. 

IVetty answers ! have you not been acquainted 
willi goldsmiths wives, and coinid them out of 
rings *' Shakesp . 

litre are your parts; and T am to entreat you 
to con them by to-monovv night. 

'Shaki.yp. Midsummer Night's Drrarn. 
Our undtrstanding cannot in this body arrive 
so dearly to the knowledge of God, anil things 
invisible,* a.** by ordeily over the visible 

and inleriour cTeafiires. Milton. 

Shew it him wiittcn; and, having the other 
iils.i wiillen in the paper, shew him that, after he 
lias cinmcd the first, and require it of liim. 

Holder's Elements of Speech. 
The books of which I’m chiefty fond, 

.Are siieh .is vou have v^hilom conned. Prior. 

All this vviiile .Tohu had conned over such a ca- 
tali'gnc of hard words, as were enough to comure 
up the devil. Arbutnnot. 

3. To con Thanks ; an old expression for 
to thank. It is the same with s^aroir gre, 

I con him no thanks for 't, in the nature he de- 
livers it. Shakesp. 

Tiy CONCA'MERATE. v,a, [concamero, 
Lat] To arch over ; to vault ; to lay 
concave over. 

Of the upper beak, an indi and a half consisteth 
of one enneamerated bone, bended downwards, 
and tootlu*d as the oilier. Ortw's Museum. 

CoNCAMERATiON. n,8, [from concflwc- 
rate,] Arch; vault. 

What a romance is the story of those impossible 
concamerations, and feigned rotations of solid orbs ! 

UlanviUe's Scepsis. 

To CONCATTCNATE. v.a, [from catena, 
Lat. a chain.] To link together; to 
unite in a succesiive order. 
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Concatena'tion. n.8, Ibomconcate 
naie.] A series of links ; an uninter* 
rmti^ unvanable succession. 

The stoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable cvm- 
catenation of causes, reaching to the eucit acts of 
man s wilk South. 

Concava'tion. ft. 8, [from concave.] 
The act of making concave. 
CONCATE. aelf, [concavu8, Lat.] 

1. Hollow witliout angles ; as, the inner 
surface of an eggshell, the inner curve 
of an arch : opposed to convex. 

These great fraguients falling hollow, inclosed 
under their concave surface a great deal of air. 

Bumefs Tlieory. 

2. Hollow. 

Have you not made an universal shout. 

That Ty tier trenibled underneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of your sounds 
Made in his concave shores ? Shak, Julius Casar, 
For hi.s verity in love, I do think him as coa- 
cavc as a covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Shakesp. As you like it. 

Conca'veness. n, 8, [from concave,] 
Hollowness. JDict, 

Conca'vity. n.s. [from concave.] In- 
ternal surface of a hollow spherical i r 
spheroidical body. 

Niches that contain figures of wliite marble 
should not be coloured in weir concavity too black. 

JVottofi. 

They have taken the inipresse.s of these shells 
with that exijuisiie nicencss, that no metal, when 
melted and cast in a mould, can ever po.ssibly re- 
present the concavity of that mould with greater 
exactness than these dints do the concavities of the 
shells, wherein they were moulded. 

Wooilward's Nat, Hist. 

Concavo-concave, adj. Concave or 
hollow on both sides. 
Concavo-convex, adj, [from concave 
and convex,] Concave one way, and 
convex the other. 

T procured another conrin’o-ronrea plate of glass, 
ground on both sides to the same .splicrc with the 
former plate. Newton. 

A concavo"convcx pentangular plate, a 

^heil that belongs to the entiochus. 

11 ooiiward on Fossils. 

Conca'vous. adj. [concavus, Lat.] Con- 
cave ; hollow without angles. 
Conca'vously. adv. [from concavous.] 
Witli liollowness ; in such a manner as 
discovers the internal surface of a hol- 
low sphere. 

The dolphin tliat carrieth Arion is concavously 
inverted, and hath its spine (lepres«»(‘{i. 

Brown's Vulgar Errmtrs, 

To CONCE'AL. v, a. [conctlo, Lat.] To 
hide; to keep secret; not to d vulge ; 
to cover ; not to detect. 

He oft finds med’eine, who his grief imparts ; 

Rut double griefs affiict concealing hearts. Fairy Q. 

(voine, Cateshy, thou art sworn 
As deeply lo efl’ect what wc inti’ud. 

As closely to conceal what we impart. 

Shakesp Richaid III. 
Ulysses himself a<lds, he was the most eloquent 
and the most silent of luen : he knew that a w ord 
sj)oke never wrought so much good us a word coiv- 
ccaled, Broome. 

There is but one way I know of conversing 
safely with all men, thatjs, not by concealing what 
w'c say or do, but by saying or doing notbm||r tliat 
deserves lo be concealed. 

Conce'alable. adj. [from amceal,] Ca- 
pable of being concealed ; possible to 
be kept secret, or hid. 

Keturning a lye unto hii Maker, and presumbig 
to put ofif tlie searcher of hearts, he oenied the 
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omnUciencT of God, wheteiUtto there is nothing 
tonetaiabie. Bmvn*i Vulgar Err. 

CONCEALKDNBSS. II* [from conceaL] 
The state of being conoealed; privacy 
obscurity. Diet 

Coi^cba'lbr. n*«. [from cancco?.] He 
that conceals anv tfing. 

^ey were to undergo the penalty of forgery 
and the concealer of the crime was c^uull v guilty 

Clarendon 


CoNCK ALMENT. It. s. [from conceaL] 

1. The act of hiding; secrecy. 

She never told her love ; 

But let concealmenit hhe a worm i’ th hud. 

Feed on her damask cheek. Shah. Tio. Night, 
lie is a wortliy gentleman, 

Exceedingly well read, and profited 

In itrange concealments. Shake^. Henry IV. 

Few own such senthnents ; yet this concealment 
derives rather from the fear of man than of any 
'Being above. GUinviUe, 

2. The state of being hid; privacy; de- 
litesccnce. 

A person of great abilities is zealous for the 
good of mankimi, and as solicitous for the twirfa/- 
ment as the pciformance of illustrious actions. 

Addisons Erceholdcr, 

3. Hiding-place ; retreat ; cover ; shelter. 

The choice of this holy name, as the most ef- 
fectual concealment of a wicked design, supposes 
mankind satisfied that nothing but what is just is { 
directed by the principles of it. Rogers. 

The cleft tree 

Offers its kind eonceatment to a few. 

Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 

Thonvum. 


To CONCEDE, v. a. [concedo, Lat.] To 
yield; to admit; to grant; to let pass 
undisputed. 

By expurgatory animadversions we might strike 
out great numbers of hidden qualities ; and, liav- 
ing once a conceded list, we might with more safely 
attempt tlieir reasons. ^ , Bmin. 

This must not he conceded without limitation. 

Ihiflc, 

The atheist, if Tf)u concede to him that fortune 
may be an agent, doth presume himself safe and 
invulnerable. Bentlci/. 

CONCEIT. n,8. [concept, Fr, conevptus, 
Lat.] 

1. Conception; thought; idea; image in 
the mind. 

Here the very shepherds have their fancies lift- 
ed to so high conceits, as the learned of other na- 
doni are content both to borrow their names, and 
imitate their cunning. Sidncif. 

Impossible it was, that ever their will should 
change or incline to remit any part of their duty , 
without some object having force to avert their 
conceit from God, Hooker, 

His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this 
morning : 

There *s some coneeU, or other, likes him well, 
When that he bids good-morrow witli such sjnrit. 

Shahxsp. 

In laughing iliere ever prccedetb a conceit of 
somewhat ridiculous, and Uiercfore it is proper to 
man. Baiam^s Natural Hist. 

t. Understanding; readiness of appre- 
hension. 

How often, alas ! did her eyes say unto me, that 
they 'loved t and yet I, not looking for such a 
matter, had nut tny conceit o(>oii to understand 
them. Sidney. 

The first kind of things appointed by laws hu- 
mane, ooiitaineth whatsoever is good or ovil, is 
Aotwithstandiiig more secret than that it tail be 
oiscerned by every man’s present conceit, without 
fume deeper discourse and judgment. Hooker. 

1 ihairbe found of a quick eoneek in judgtnent, 
and Ahall be admired. Wisdom, viii. li. 

S. Opinion, generally in a sense of ton- 
tempi ; inuigmatioin ; tanlaatical 

notion. 


I know not how conceit may rob 
Tlie treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the tlieft. Shakesp. King IjCar. 

Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all 
easily with it, when yet above common sense. 

Locke. 

Malbranche lias an odd conceit. 

As ever enter’d Frenchman’s pate. Prior. 

4. Opinion, in a neutral sense. 

Secst thou a man wise in lii** ow it conceit f 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. 

Prooerbs, xxv. 12. 

I shall not fail t’ approve thr f.iir euneeir 
The king liath of you. Shakesp. Henry VITT. 

5. Pleasant fancy ; gaiety of imagination; 
acuteness. 

His wit is as thick as Tewksbury mustard : 
there is no more conceit in him tliiui is in a mallet. 

Shakesp. lUnrtj IV. 

Wliilehe was on his way to the L»id)cl, a freak 
took him in the head to go off with a connu. 

L' Lstrange. 

G. Sentiment, as distinguished from ima- 
gery. 

Some to conceit alone their works ronfine, 

And glitt’ring thoughts struck out at cv’ry lino. 

Pope. 

7. Fondness; favourable opinion; opi- 
nionative pride. 

Since by a little .studying in learning, and groat 
conceit of Inmseif, he has lost his religion ; may he 
find it again by harder study, under lumibier 
truth. Bcotliy. 

8. Out of CouceH with. No longer fond of. 

Not flmt I dale assume to myself to have put 

him out of‘ conceit with it, by having convinoetl him 
of the fantasticalness of it. Tillotson, Vrejace. 

Whdt hath chiefly put me out of conecit with 
this moving mamief, is the fiequcnt dibupj)«»inl- 
meut. Swift. 

To Conce'it. V. a, [from the noun.] 
conceive ; to imagine; to think; to be- 
lieve. 

One of two bad ways you must conceit me, 

Ei 1 )i<T a cow a rd , t >r a* flatterer. Shak. J u 1. Ca sar. 

They looked hu gnat matters at tlieir h.iuds, 
ill d. cause which tlicy conceited to be for the liberty 
oi the subject Baron. 

He conceits himself to be struck at, when lie Is 
not so much as thought of. U Estrange. 

The strong, by micciting themselves weak, are 
thereby rendered as unactivc, and consequently 
as useless, as if they rcaJly were so. South's Sermima. 

Cos ce'iteb, par ticip. adj, [from conceit.] 

1. Endowed with fancy. 

He was of counteiiaiice amiable, of feature 
comely, active of body , pleasantly conceited, and 
sharp of wit, Knolks. 

2. Proud; fond of himself; opinionativc ; 
affected; fantastical. 

There is another extreme in obscure w'riters, 
which some empty conceited heads arc apt to run 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want of 
sense. Felton on the Classirh. 

\ If you think me too conceited, 

I Or to passion quickly heated. Swift. 

AVhat you write of roe, would make me more 
conceited than what I scribble my self. Pope. 

3. With q/* before the object of conceit. 

I Every man is btiildmg a several way, impotently 
conceited of his own model and his own materials. 

Dryden. 

If wc consider liow vitious and corrupt tlie 
Athenians were, how conceited rf their own wit, 
science, and politeness. Bentley. 

Conck'itedly. adv. [from conceUtd.] 
Fancifully; whimsically. 

* Conceitedly dress her, and be assign’d 
By you fit place for evc^ flower and jewel ; 

Make her for love flt fuel. Donne, 

CoNCE'iTEDNESS. ». 9, [from conceited.] 
Pride; opinionatlveness ; fondnesa cn 
himaelf. 


When men think none wortly esteem, hut sticfi 
as claim under their own pretences, partiality and 
conceitedness make them give the pre-cuiiiieiicc. 

Collier on PHde, 

Conce'itless. [from conceit.] Stu- 

E id; without thought; dull of appre- 
ension. 

Think’st thou I am so shallow, so conceitless, 

To be seduced by thy flattery. 

Shakesp. 'Two Gent, cf Verona. 

Conce'ivable. adj. [from coyimre.] 

I . Tlvdt may be imagined or thought 
If it weu* possible to contjivc an invention, 
whereliy any conveivahle wciglit may be moved by 
any amcdiabU power, with the Kamc quickness 
without othei instrument, the works of nature 
Would be too imieh subject to art. Wilkins. 

2. T'hjit may be understood or believed. 

The frceziiiir of the words in the air, in tlic 
Nqrtheiu clones, is as cona ivuhlr an tliis strange 
union. Olanvillvs Scepsu. 

It Is not cnnrditthlc, that it .shouhl he indeed 
that \ery poison, wln)se sha|)e and \oue it ms- 
Atlirlnny's Sermong. 
CoNCE'IV ABLENESS. «. $ [from row- 
ccivabie.] 'I’he quality of being con- 
ceivable. Diet. 

Concf/ivably. adv. [from conceivable.] 
In a conceivable or intelligible manner. 
To CONCE'l\'E, V. a. [concevoir, Fr. 
conciperc, Lat,] 

1. To admit into the womb ; to form in 
the womb. 

I was shapeii in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother coam’iT me. ^ Psalm li. 5. 

2. 'I o form in the mind ; to imagine. 
Nebuchridne/z.tr hath conedoed a purpose 
against you. .Jeremiah. 

'1 Ills man coacchcd the iliikc’.s death ; but what 
was the motive of tlnit fLloiiious conception, i.s in 
the clouds. Woiton. 

S. To compreliend ; to under.<ttand ; *s, 
he conceives the whole system. 

This kiss, if it durst speak, 

Would stretch tliy spirits up into tne air: 

Conceit e, and fare thee well. Shak. King Lear. 

4. I'o think ; to be of opinion. 

If you rompeue my geiilienian with Sir John, 
you will hardly conceioe him to have been bred in 
the same cluu.ilc. Swjfi. 

To Conce ive, v. n. 

1. To think ; to have an idea of. 

The griev’d commons 
Ilardly conceive of me ; let it be nois’d. 

That, through our intercession, this revokement 
And pardon comes. Shakesp. Henry VllJL 

O what avails me now that honour high*. 

To imve conceiv'd of God ! or that salute, 

Hail, highly favour’d, among w'onien blest! Milt. 

Conceive of things clearly and distinctly in their 
own natures ; conceive of things completely in all 
their parts ; conceh'e of things comprehensively in 
all their properties and relations ; conedre of thin^ 
extensively hi all their kinds ; conceive of thmn 
orderly, or in a proper method. Watts's Ldj^Jk. 
2. To become pregnant. 

I The flocks should conceire when they came to 
1 , ... Genesis. 

1 he beauteous maid, whom he bcheld,possess’d; 
Conceiving as she slept, her fruitful womb 
Sweird with the founder of immortal Borne. Addk. 

Conce'iver. e. a. [from conceive.] Ont 
that understands or app rnli ft l i di . 

Though hereof prudent symbolt and pious alle- 
gories be made by wiser dmaimt, yet comnuiB 
heads wiU fly unto superidtioas applications. 

j^eownfs Vulgar Errours. 

Concent, m. e.*|[dtMiceEffie, Lat.] 

1. Concert of voieee ; haimony; concord 
of sound. 

It is to becomidered, that whatsoever virtue h 
In numbers, for conducing to concent of note«<, b 
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rather to be ascribed to the antc>nuniber than to 
tiic entire number Bacon. 

2. (Consistency. 

Reasons borrowed from nature and the school- 
men, as subservient mcdhims, carry a iiiusirk nod 
concent to that which God liatU said in his word. 

J)r. Maitu. 

Tis in concent to his own principles, wiiich 
allow no merit, no intrmsick worth, to ac coiunauv 
one state tnoa* than another. Atterhunf. 

To CONCENTRATE, r. a, [concentrer, 
Fr. from con and centrum, Lat.] To 
drive into a narrow compass ; to drive 
towards the centre : contrary to expand 
or dilate^ 

Spirit of vioepir, conrentraird dU(\ retlnccd to its 
greatest strength, will coagulate iIk* seriun.^ 

ArhuiJinnt nn Alhnenit. 

Concrntra'tion. n,s, [from 
frate,] Collection into a narrow space 
round the ccntie; comprcbsion into «i 
narrow compass. 

All circular bodies, that receive a conrrnlmtton 
the light, ii\ustbc shiidowed io a circular luan- 
nei. Pcai hum on Prim mg. 

7o Conck'ntke. v.n, [concent7rr, Fr. 
irom fan and centrwu, Lat.] To tend 
to one common centre ; to ha\ e tin* 
same centre witli someth in , jlj else. 

The bricks having first been foinied in a riicu- 
lar mould, and tlKii out, before tl cii l)uiuing, iiilo 
four quarters or iikmc, the sides afteiwurds iuiu so 
closeU, and the ]>oints ciiHcewtir so esactlv , that 
the pijl.irs uj)|>, ar one iiithe jnece. 

All tlitseim live so many lines drawn fioin 
several i>hj( ets, tliat some way u 1 ite to him, and 
eoamitre ill hull. Halt. 

To Conc^e'ntrk. V. //. 'I’o direct or con- 
tract towards one centre*. 

The lid\ inu a jiart less to animate, will siive to 
concriitie the spnits, ainl make tliv. u m* i< ctiive 
in the rest. I)u'uu oj 

In the cona nlilng all their pucunis hi ams 
Ofsaeiid inlluonce! Mdiou 

CoNCL NTlUC \L. \ a'lj. [conn nt) tens, 
Con'CR'ntuice. / l.at.] lloing one 
ctMumon centre. 

If, as in water sti'r’d, more i iicles he 
]’ii/du( M by one, love sur h adtliiions lukc ; 

'fliosc, like so many sjiheres, but one lieav'ii make, 
For tiiey are ail concentrick uutu thee. Pnmn . 

Any subsl.inee, pitched stead v op'i.i two poinf'-, 
as on an avis, and moving about on (h.il avis, also 
describes a circle concentrick to the avis. 

l^fojons tlechatiK d Ficrchs 
If the cr^ stallinc humour had been concuilin <( 
to the sclerodi s, llie e^e would not have adnntti d 
a whole liemispfiere at one viev^ . limi on the Crent. 

If a stone be thrown Into stagnating water, thi* 
waves excited thereby continue soiuetmi<’ tonri'^e 
in the place where tl»e stone fell into the water, 
and are pro{Nigatcd from thence into conccnti'icK 
circles upon the surface of the water to gieat dis- 
' tanres. AVano/'v O/gir/w 

The manner of its concretion is by cancentncal 
rings, like those of an onion al>out the fusf kernel. 

Arhuthnnt on Pit t. 
Circular revolutions in concf ntrirk orbs about the 
sun, orothercentr.il body, could in no wise be 
attained without the power of tlie Divnu* arm. 

Ihnilcifsi Sermons. 

CONCE'PTACEE. «. «. [concept acvlum, 
LtkL] in which any thing is con- 

tained; a vessel. 

There is at this day resident, in that huge eon- 
ceptacle, water enougn to effect such a delude. 

Wmdward^i Wltnral llnioro, Pttface. 

CoscEPTJBLE. adf. [from concipio, con- 
ceptum, Lat.] That mav be conceived ; 
intelligible ; capable to be understood. 
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I Some of hit attributes, the manifestations 
tliereof, are not erily higniy delectable to the in- 
I teilective faculty, hut are most suitable and easily 
conccpuble by us, because apparent in his works. 

Hale\ Origin qf ' Mankind. 

Conce'ptioR. n. a. [conceptio, hat.] 

1. The act of conceiving, or growing 
quick wdth pregnancy. 

I will greatly multiply tliy sorrow by iby ccncep* 
turn ; in sorrow thou shall bring forth children. 

GenetiSt iii. 16. 

Thy sorrow T will greatly multiply 
Ry tfiy conception; children thou sholt bring 
111 soriov^' foith. 

MiUan^t Paradise Lost. 

2. The state of being conceived. 

.Toy had the like conception in our eyes, 

And, at th.u instant, like a babe sprung up. 

Sfiakesp. 

Our own productions flatter us : it is impossible 
not to hf fond of them at the moment of their 
conception. 

Dryden^s Dufresnoy. 

3. Notion ; idea ; image in the mind. 

Ab ciitici ptiom are the images or resemblances of 
things to the mind within itself, in the like man- 
ner ate words or naines the marks, tokens, orre- 
seinhianees of tlioHc conciptions to the minds of 
llieni vihom we coiivcr.se with. South's Sermons. 

t ’oiisult the .icutcst poets and speakers, and they 
will confess that their ouickest, most admired cim- 
ceptumy, wcie such as darted into Uieir minds, like 
sudden tl.ishcbof lightning, they knew not how, 
noi wlu iicc ; and not by any certain consequence, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it 
is in m.iitcrs of ratiocination. South's Sermons. 

'lo have i.ghl conc^twn.s about them, we must 
bring our uudci standings to the inflexible natures 
ami unultei.ible relations of things, and notendea- 
vour to bring things to any preconceived notions 
of our own. Locke. 

4, Sentiments ; purpose. 

Thou but reincnibrr’st me of my own conception. 

I luiv c pt rccived a most faint neglect of late ; which 
1 lu\ I i.iila r hlrimcd as my own jealous curiosity, 
than as a v cry pretence and purpose of unkindness. 

Shakesp. King Lear. 
IMi vise your highness, note 
Hl^ d ni.n lous cohccptum in this point ; 

\<*t liK ii h d bv liiv wish to your high person,! 

His wdl Is mos{ maligminl, and it stretches 
JlcV'UJdyon to your friends. Shakesp. lienryVUl. 

5. Apprehension ; knowledge. 

And as if beasts conceiv’d wh.it reason were, 
And th »l conrcplion should distinctly show 
i hoy slniuld the name of reasonable bear; 

For, vut hunt reason, nunc could reason know. 

Davies. 

(I Conceit ; sentiment ; pointed thought. 
He is loo flitulent sometinics, and sometimes 
too rii v ; many ti aes unequal, and almost always 
foiced*, and, hesUles, is full of conceptioni, points 
of epigram, and witticisms; all wliich are not 
onl\ below the dignity of heroick verse, but con- 
trary to its nature. Dryden's Juvciwl, Dedication, 

Conof/ptious. adj. [conceptum, Lat] 
Apt to conceive ; fruitful ; pregnant 
Common mother, . 

Fhisear thy fertile and concept iousyfomh; 

Let it no more bring out to iagrateful man. 

Shakesp. Timon. 

Conce'ptive. a^. [conceptum, Lat.] 
Capable to conceive. 

In hot climates, and where the uterine parts 
exceed in heat, by the coldnesn of this simple they 
may be reduced into a conceptive constitution. 

Brown's Vutgar Errours. 

To CONCE'RN. v.a. [concemer^ Fr. con- 
cerno, low Lat] 

1. To relate to ; to belong to. 

Exclude the use of natural teaaoning about the 
sense of holy scripture, coDcerning the articles of 
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our faith ; tad then, that the scripture doth 
com the articles of our faith, who can assure us ? 

HoSten^ 

Count Claudio may hear; for what f would 
speak of concerns him. Shodtesp. 

Qracious things 

Thou hast reveal’d : those chie^ which concern 
Just Abraham, and his seed. Mikon*s Bar. Lost. 

This place concerns not at all the dominion of 
one brother over the other. Lockc^ 

2. To affect with some passion ; to touch 
I nearly ; to be of importance to. 

I would not 

The cause were known to them it most concerns. 

Shedtesp, 

Our wars witli France have affected us in our 
most tender interests, and concerned us more than 
those with any other nation. Addison on the War* 
It much concerns them not to suffer tha kl^ lo 
establish his authority on this aide. 

Addison on ItaJy* 
The more the authority of any station in socie^ 
is extended, the more it concerns publick happ^ 
ness that it be committed to men ferine God, 

Rogers s Sermons, 

3. To interest ; to engage by interest. 

I knew a young negroc who was sick of the 
small-pox ; I found by enquiry, at a person’s con- 
cerned for him, that the little tumours left whitish 
specks behind them. Boyle on Colours, 

Above the rest two goddesses appear. 

Concern'd for each ; here Venus, Juno there. 

Dryden'sMneid^ 
Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns 
itself to own and asset t the interest of religion, by 
blasting the spoilers of religious persons and 
places. South's Sermons. 

Whatever past actions it cannot reconcile, or 
appropriate to that present self by consciousness, 
it can be no more concerned in iliaii if they had 
never been done. Locke. 

^ They think themselves out of the reach of pro- 
vidence, and no longer concerned to solicit bis f^ 
vour. Rogers. 

4. To disturb; to make uneasy, 

III one compressing engine 1 shut a sparrow, 
without forcing any air in ; and in an hour the 
bird began to pant, and be concerned, and in less 
than an tiour and a lialf to be sick. Derham. 

5. To concern himself* To intermeddle ; 
to be busy. 

Being a layman, I ought not to have concerned 
myself vfiih speculations which belong to the pro- 
fession. Dryden. 

Conce'rn. n.a. [from the verb.] 

1. Business; affair: considered as relating 
to some one. 

Let early care thy main concerns secure, 

Tilings of less moiuent may delays endure. 

Denham. 

This manner of exposing the private concerns of 
families, and sacrificing the secrets of the dead to 
the curiosity of the living, is one of those licen- 
tious practices, which mi|Ait well deserve the ani- 
madversion of our government. Addis. Freeholder. 

A Hcatlien emiieror said, if the gods were of- 
fended, it was tlieir own concern, and they were 
able to vindicate themselves. Sw^. 

Religion is no trifling concern, to be performed 
in any careless and superficial manner. Rogen, 

2. Interest; engagement. 

No plots th’ alarm to his retirements give ; 

Tis all mankind’s concern that he should live. 

Drydam* 

When wo speak of the conflagration^ of the 
world, these have no concern in the question. 

Burnet's Theory the Earth. 

3. Importance; moment. 

Mysterious secrets of a high concern. 

And weighty truths, solid conviocingseiito* 
E^lain’d by unaffected eloquence, noscomman. 

The mind is stunned and daazled amidst that 
variety of objects : she cannot apply herself to 
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fhote tiuugs which we of the utmost C0ncem to 
her. Addit(m*t Special. 

4 . Passion ; affection ; regard. 

Ah, what amcervi did both your souls diride ! 
Your honour gave us what your love denied. 

Drydtn. 

O Marcia, let roe hope thy kind concern*. 

And gentle wishes, follow lue to battle. 

Additon U Cato, 

Why all this concern for the poor? We want 
them not, as the country is now managed : where 
the plough has no work, one family can do the 
business of fifty. Swift, 

CpKCB'rnedly. adv, [from concern,'] 
With affection : with interest. 

' 1?hey had raore positively and concernedly wed- 
ded his cause, than they were before understood 
^ SO have done. Clarendon, 
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If it carry with it the 
traordinary, if annreh^ 
company it, tlie idea is 1 


on of something ex- 
and concernment ac- 
^ to sink the deeper. 

Locke, 


Conce'RNING. prep, [from concet'n\ 
this word, originally a participle, has 
before a noun the force of a preposition.] 
Relating to ; with relation ta 1 

There is not any thing more subiect to errour, ’ 
tlian the true judgment concerning tiie power and 
forces of an estate. Bacon, 

The ancients had no higher recourse than to na- 
ture, as may appear by a discourse concei'ning 
this point in Straoo. Brown. | 

None can demonstrate that tlere is such an is- 
land as Jamaica; yet, upon testimony, I am free 
from all doubt concerning it. TUlotson, Pr^'ace. 

Conce'rnment. n. s. [from concern.] 

1. The thing in which we are concerned 
or interested ; affair ; business ; interest. 

To mix with thy concernments £ desist 
Heiicefurtli, nor too much disapprove my own, 
Milton** Agonufta, 

This slievs's how useful you have been, 

To bring the kina’s concernment* in. Hudihra*. 
Vet when we>e sick, the doctor's felcht in 
haste, 

Leaving our great concernment to the last.PenAam. 

VV^hen my concernment takes up no more room 
or compass than myself, then, so long as I know 
■where to breathe and to exist, I know also where 
to be happy. South, 

He that is wise in the utfairs and concernment* 
of other men, hut careless and negligent of his 
own, thcat man may be said to be busy, but he is 
not wise. TUlotton. 

Our spiritual interests, and the great cojicern- 
menu of a future state, would doubtless recur of- 
ten. Atterbury, 

Propositions which extend only to the present 
life, are small, compared with tliose that have in- 
fluence upon our everlasting conrrrnTOenti. 

Watti on the Mind. 

2. Relation : influence. 

Sir, *ti8 of near concernment, and imports 
No less than the king’s life and Jionour. 

Denham** Sophy. 

He justly fears a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. 

Ihyden** Indian Emperor. 

3. Intercourse; business. 

The great concernment of men is with men, one 
amongst another. Ijocke. 

4. Importance ; moment. 

I look upon experimental trudis ms matters of 
great concernment te> mankind. Boyle. 

5. Interposition; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl, without 
■any other approbation of her father, or concern- 
ment ill it, than sulfcriiig him and her to come 
into his presence. CkatMon, 

G. Passion ; emotion of mind. 

While they are so eager to destroy the fame of 
others, their ambition is manifest in Uieir eoncem- 
ment*. Vryden. 


To CONCfi'RT. V, a. [concerter, Fr. 
from concerfare, Lat. to prepare them- 
selves for some public exhibition, or 
performance, by private encounters 
among themselves.] 

1. To settle any thing in private by mu- 
tual communication. 

2. To settle ; to contrive ; to adjust. 

Mark how, already, in his working bruin, 

He forms the well-concerted scheme of mischief. 

Rowe. 

Co'nckrt. n. s, [from the verb.] 

1. Communication of designs; establish- 
ment of measures among those who are 
engaged in the same affair. 

All those discontents, how ruinous soever, have 
uriseii from the want of a due communication 
and concert. Swift. 

2. A symphony; many performers playing 
to the same tune. 

Concert a'tion. it. [concertatio, Lat] 
Strife; contention. 

Conce'rtative. adj, [cancer lot ivus, 
Lat] Contentious; quarrelsome; re- 
criminating. Did. 

CC^CE'SSION. n. s. [concessio, I-at] 

L ime act of granting or yielding. 

concmion of these charters was in a parlia- 
mentary way. Hale** Common Law England. 

2, A grant ; the thing yielded. 

I still connted myself unditninished by my 
largest co)ice.%nons, if by them I might gain the 
love of my people. King Charles. 

When a‘ lover becomes satisfied by small com- 
pliances, without further pursuits, then expect 
to find popular assemblies content with smtill 
concess'ums, SwiJ\ 

Con c' ESS ION ARY [from concession.] 
Given by indulgence or allowance. 

Conce'ssively. adv. [from ooncession.] 
By way of concession; as, yielding; 
not controverting by assumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and concesnvely ; 
not e on iro verting, but assuming the question, 
which, taken as granted, advantaged the illation. 

Brown* * Vulg. Errour*. 

Conch, n. 5 . [concha^ Loit] A shell ; a 
sea shell. 

He furnishes her closet first, and fills 
The crowded shelves with rarities of shells : 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conch* he drew, 
And all the sparkling stones of various hue. 

Dryden** Fables. 

Co'nchoid. n. s. The name of a curve. 

Conci'liar. [concilium, IM] Re- 
lating to a council. 

Having been framed by men of primitive sim- 
plicity, ui free and crmctMor debates, without any 
ambitious regards. Bak(n^*s Reflections on Learmng, 

To CONCI LIATE, v. a. [ccnciVic, Lat.] 
To gain ; to procure good will ; to re- 
concile. 

It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conci- 
liate affection. Brown's Vulg. Errour*. 

Concilia'tion. n.s. [from conciliate,] 
Tbc act of gaining or reconciling. Diet, 

Concilia'tor. n. a. [from conciliate.] 
One that makes peace between others. 

Conci'liatory. adJ. [from conciliate.] 
Relating to reconcil^tion. Diet, 
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CoNcfNNiTY. fi. f. [from condnnitei* 
Lat.] Oeceticy^; fitness. 
CONClNNOUS. adj. [concinnouisLat.] 
Becoming; pleatpant; agreeable. 
Co'ncionatoey* aty* [concionatorim, 
coficie, Lat.] Uked at preachings or pub- 
lick assemblies. 

Their comeliness unhegutled the vulgar of the 
old opinion the loyalists had formerly isKised into 
tiicm by tbetr concionctory invectives. Howel. 

CONCl'SE. adi. [concisua cut, Lat.] 
Brief ; short ; broken into short periods. 

I'he concise stile, which expressetli not enough, 
but leaves somewhat to be understood. 

Ben Jonsott** Ducooeries, 
Where the author is obscure, enlighten him; 
where he is too brief and concise, amplify a little, 
and set his notions in a fairer view. 

Watts on the Mind, 
Concise'ly. adv. [from concise.] Briefly; 
shortly ; in a few w ords ; in short sen*, 
tences. 

riysscs here speaks very concisely, and he may 
seem to break abruptly into the subject. 

Browne on the Odyssey, 
Con Cl 'sen ESS. n. «. [from concise.] Bre- 
vity; shortness. 

Giving more sco{h: to Mezentius and Lausus, 
that version, which has more of the majesty of 
Virgil, 1ms less of his conciseness. Dryden. 

Concision, n. .t. [concisum, Lat.] Cut- 
ting off; excision ; destruction. 
Concita'tion. If. s. [concitaiio, Lat] 
The act of stirring up, or putting in 
motion. 

Tlie revelations of heaven are conceived by un- 
mediate iiluniination of the soul ; whereas the de- 
ceiving spirit, by concitatwn of humours, produces 
conceited phuiitasmes. Brown. 

Conclama'tion. n. s. [conclamatiOfLat,] 
An outcry or shout of many together. 

Diet. 

Co'nclave. n. $. [conclave, Lat^, 

1 . A private apartment 

2 . The room in which the cardinals meet; 
or, tite assembly of the cardinals. 

^ I thank Uic holy conclave for their loves ; 

They ’ve sent me such a man 1 would have wish’d 
for. 

It WHS said of a cardinal, by reason of his ap« 
parent likelihood to step into St, Peter s chair, 
that in two camtaus he went in pope and came 
out again cardinal. South's Sermons. 

3. A dose assembly.. 

Forthwith a conclave of the gpdhead jaeetf, 
Where Juno in the shinmg eenalftj^^ Omih. 

To CONCLU DE. iTSi. [coiffcIWo, JLat.] 

1. To shut. 

I I’lic very person of Christ, therefore, for ever 
and the self-name, was only, touching b^ily sub- 
stance, concluded witliin the grave. Hooker. 

2, To include; to comprehend. 

hath concluded them all in unbelief, tliat 
he might have mercy upon all. Romans, xi. 32. 

U. To collect by ratiocinati^ 

The providences of God ala fliMiacuimsIy ad- 
ministered in this world : jo that no man can con- 
elude God’s love or hatfid to any person, by any 
thing that hefals him. rUMsofu 

4. To decide {o' determine; that is, to 
shut or close tfae dispute. 

Youth, ere it sees the world, here studies rest; 
And age, returning Utence, concludes it best. 

Drydon. 

But no frail man, however great or high, 

Can be conehtded blest before ne did. Addis, Otid. 

5. To end ; to finish. 


VoL. I. 
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Is it conoluded ilMll he pivrtector > 

It is determined, not yet $ 

But so it must bt« n Uie Ithtt nuscerry. 

Skake^. Rich. Ill 
I will doneh^ thi§ mtt with tlte speech of a 
counsellor of state. ^ Racon, 

These ere my theme^ aad how the war began, 
And how opnofoded by the godlike man. 

Dryden's JEntid, 

0. To adbvthe final determination. 

The king would never endure that the base 
multitude should frustrate the authority of thej 
parliament, wherein their votes and consents were , 
amclnded. Bacm't Henry VII. 1 

If therefore they will appeal to revelation for 
their creation, they must be concluded by it. ' 
/fate’s Oriff/m cf Mafdeind. 
He never refused to be conclftdM by the autho- 1 
rity of one legally summoned. Atterbury, 

To Conclu'de. V, ». 

1. To perform the last act of ratiocina- 
tion : to collect the consequence ; to de- 1 
termine. 

For w by should wc the bu^ soul believe, 

When boldly she conclude of that and this ; 

When of lierself she can no judgment give, 

Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor wnat she 1 
is ? Vavia. 

The blind man’s relations import no necessity 
of concluding^ that though black was tiic roughest 
of colours, therefore white should be the sniooih- 
cst. Boyle on Colours. 

There Is something infamous in the very at- 
tempt ; the world will cowlude 1 had a guilty con- 
science. Arbuihnot's History of John Bull. 

2. To settle opinion. 

Can we conclude ution Luther’s instability as I 
our author has done, because, in a single notion, 
no way fundament^, an enemy writes that lie 
had some doubtings ? Atterbury. 


CON 

]. Determinatlo ^jS nal dedsion. 

Ways of pcocemUjmnclusion there are but these 
two certain ; the dpii sentence of judicial deci- 
sion, given by authority thereto appointed within 
ourselves ; the other, the like kmd of sentence 
given by a more universal authority. Htoker. 

2. The collection from propositions pre- 
mised ; the consequence. 

The conclimon of experience, from the time past 
to the time present, will not be sound and per- 
fect. Bacon’s War with Spain. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds. 
Out of tlicir match a true conclusion brings. B umVi. 
Ilien doth the wit 

Build fond conrlnsions on those idle grounds ; 

Then doth it dy the good, and ill pursue. Davies. 

I only deal by rules of art, 

Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Conclusions of astrology. Hudibras. 

It is of tlie nature of principles, to yield a ciw- 
clusion different from themselves. THUytson. 

He granted him botii the major and the minor 
but denied him the conclusion. 

Addison's Freeholder, 

. The close ; the last result of argumen- 
tative deduction. 

Let us hear the concluean of the whole matter 
Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man. Ercles. xii. 33. 

1 have been reasoning, and in conclunon have 
ght - 


Swyt. 
experi- 


tliought it h(‘st to return to what fortune hath 
made my home. 

4. The event of experiments; 
ment. 

Her physician tells me, ^ 

She has pursued cone/ustinu infinite 
Of easy ways to die. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 

We [jractise likewise all conclusum of graftin^g 
and inoculating, as well of wild trees as fniU 
tiees. Bacon's New Atlantis. 


*1^ 


I question not but your translation will do ho- 5 gjid . t;|ie Jugfh part 

.ur IP our country ; for I concbule of it already ' j 4 ‘ 

tmtiioieperforjimncM. AdtUsm to fope. , ,elf fu breathe out thi. one iiiv 


nour 
from 

3. FinaUv to determine. 

They huniblv sue unto your excellence, 

To tiave a goodly peace concluded of 
Betwten the realms of l:lngland and of France 

Shaktsp. 

4. To end. 

And all atouiid wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s assurance, and a train of lyes, 

That, made in Just, conclude in perjuries. 

Dryden's Fables. 

^ *We’lJ tell when 'us enough, 

Or if it wants the nice amcJuding bout King, 

Conclu'dency. I*, f. [feom concludent,] 
Consecj^ueAoe ; reguto proof; logical 
deduc^on of raiaof). 

Judgment ooncemin^ things to be known, or 
the neglect and ctmcdmency of them, ends in de- 
cision. Hale. 

Conclu'dent. adj, [from conclude] 
Decisive ; ending in just and undeniable 
consequences. 

Tliough these kind of arauments may seem 
more obscure, yet, upon a due consideration of 
them, they are highly cousi'queiitial and coiu'lu- 
dent to my purppso. Halt's Origin rf Manhtnd. 

COKCLB'DlNdLir. adv. [from conclude.] 
With uncontrovertible evidence. 

£xamine whether the opinion \ou nuet with, 
repugnact to wiiat you formerly emhued 
witli, be caneludfstgly dem mi alrated or liut Digby, 

CONCLU'SIBLK. 


_ , .. , jet I will strain my- 

self to breathe out this one invocation, which shall 
be iny conchmon. Howel. 

G. In Shakespeare it seems to signify si- 
lence ; cunfinenient of the thoughts. 

Your wife Octaviu, with her modest ejes 
And still cmictuswn, shall ucmiire no honour, 
Heiuuriug upon me. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Concll'sive. adJ. [from conclude.] 

I. Decisive; giving the last determina- 
tion to the opinion. 

Tiie agrceiii:^ vote's of boili houses were not by 
any law or reason conclusive to my jurigment. 

King Charles. 

'J'he last dictate of the understanding Is not 
always absolute in itself, nor conclusive to the will, 
yet it produces no antecedent nor external neces- 
sity. BramhaXVs Answer to Holibes. 

They have secret reasons for what they seem to 
), which, whatever they are, tli^ mnst'be equal- 
ly conclusive for u.s as they were lor them. Rogers. 

Kegularly consequential. 

Those that are not men of art, not knowing 
the true foriiiH of syllogism, cannot know whether ] 
they ure made in right and conclusive modes and | 
figures. Locke. 

CoNCLU'sivELY. adv. [from conclusive.] 
Decisively ; with final determination. 

This I speak only to desire Eupolis not to speak 
jK^reinptorily, or conclusively ^ touching the point 
of possibility, till they have’ heard me deduce the 
meims of tile execution. Bacon. 

uij, ^ fi,$,\ftomconclum€,] 


Determinable ; certain by regular proof. 

Tis as certainly conelussbk from God s pre- 
science, that they will voluntarily do this, as 
Utat they will do it at all. Jlarnnwnd. 

CoNCLi;'sioN. n.s. [from conclude.] 


Power of determining the opinion ; re- 
gular consequence, 

Consklriutioii of things to be known, of their 
several weights, conclusivenem, or evidence. 

Hate's Origin (f Mankind. 
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To Congo A'OUL ATE. v, a. [from con and 
coagulate.] To curdle or congeal one 
thing with anotlier. 

The saline parts of those, upon their solution 
by the rani, may work upon those other substan- 
ces, formerly co^woagulated witii thorn. 

Boyle's Kaperiments. 
They do but coagulate themselves, with <v»s- 
coaguluting with them any water. 

Boyle's History of Firmneu, 

Concoagu'latjon.w.^. [from concoagu- 
late,] A coagulation by which different 
bodies are joined in one mass. 

To CONCO'CT. V. a. \concoquo, JjLat.] 

1. To digest by the stomach, so as to 
footl to nutriment. 

Tlic working of purging medicines cometh two 
or three hours after the medicines taken ; fur that 
the stomach first makeih a proof, wliother it can 
concoct them. Bacon. 

Assuredly he was a man of a feeble stomach, 
imnble to concoct any great fortune, prosperous 
or adverse. Hayward. 

The vital functions are performed by general 
and constant laws ; the food is concocted, tlie heart 
beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. 

Cheynts Philostyphical Principles, 
The notions and sentiments of others judgment, 
as well as of our own memory, makes our pro- 
perty : it does, as it were, concoct our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of oiirsidves. 

Watts o?t the Mind, 

2, To purify or sublime by heat; to height- 
en to peHection. 

The small close-lurking minister of fate. 

Whose Itiirh concocted venom tlirough the reins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thomsons Summer. 

3. To ripen. 

Tlie root which coni iiiucth ever In the earth, is 
still conCfKtcd by the earfli ; and fruits and grains 
are half a year in cmu'ocling, whereas leaves are 
out and perfect in a mouth. Bacm. 

CoNCo'cTiON, n, s, [from concoct.] Di- 
gestion in the stomach; maturation 
by heat ; tlic acceleration of any thing 
towards purity and perfection. 

This hard rolling is between conrociion and a 
simple maturation. Bacon's Natural History. 

The constanlCHt notion of concoction is, that ft 
should signify the degrees nf alteration of one body 
into auotiier, from crudity to perfect concoctum^ 
which Is the ultimity of that action or process. 

Bacon's Natural History, 

He, tJiougli he knew not which soul spake. 
Because botli meant, both spake the same, 

Aliglit til nee anew roucoctwn take. 

And part far purer tlinii he came. Donne. 

Con CO LOUR, adj, [coneolor. Lat.] Of 
one colour; without variety. 

In concolour animals, and such as are confined 
imto the same colour, we measure not their Ix^aufy 
thereby ; fur if a crow or blacklnrd giow white 
we account it more jiretty. Brown, 

Con co'mit ANTE. \ w. s. [from concomf^ 
Conco'mitancy. f for, Lat.] Subsm- 
tence together with another thing. 

The secondary action siibsistcth not alone, but 
in concomitancy with the other : so Uie nostrils' ate 
useful for respiration and smelling, but the prin 
cipal use is smelling. Brown . 

To ar^e from a concomitancy to a causality 
is not infallibly conclusive. Glanville's Scepm* 

CONCOMITANT, adj. [concomit^ 
Lat.] Conjoined with ; concurrent with j 
coming and going with, as collateral^ 
not causitive or consequential. 
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The ipirit that furthereth tlie extension or dila- 
tation or bodies, and is ever concomitant witli po- 
rosity and dryness. Jiacon* 

£t has pleased our wise Creator to annex to se- 
veral objects, as also to several of our thoughts, a 
eonromitant pleasure ; and that in several omects, 
to several degrees. Locltt, 

Conco'mitant. n.8. Companion; per- 
son or thing collaterally connected. 

These effects ate, from the local motion of the 
air, a concomitant of the sound, and not from the 
1iK>und. 

He made him the chief coneemt^ant of his llhir 
apparent and only son, in a journey of much ad- 
venture, Wotton. 

In consumptions, the preternatural cmicomitants, 
an universal neat of the body, a torrainous diar- 
rheea, and hot distillations, have all a corrosive 
quality. llarocy on Comnmptiom. 

Hie other concomitant of ingratitude is liard- 
heartedness, or want of compassiun.Ssitt/i’s Hemt. 

Horror stalks around, 

Wild slarinc, and his sad concomitant 
Despair, of abject look. PhilipH. 

Reprom h is a concomitant to greatness, as satires 
and invectives were an essential jiart of a Jtoinun 
triumph. ^ ^ddnon. 

And for tobacco, who could bear it? 

Filthy roncomttunt of claret! Ptior. 

Wlicic antecedents, concomitants and conse- 
quents, causes and clfects, signs and thinp sig- 
nihed, suhiects and adjuncts, are necessarily con- 
nected wiin each otliir, \se may infer. Waits. 


Conco'mitantly. adv. [from concomi- 
tant,'\ In company with others. Diet, 
To CoNro'MiTATE. V, a. \concomitafvs, 
Lat.] IV) be collaterally connected with 
anv thing ; to come and go with another. 

iViis simple bloody spectntion of the lungs, is 
diffeicnced from that whicli concomilates a pleurisy. 

IJarveo on Cinwimption. 

CONCORD. «. a. \i(mcordia, Lat.] 

J. Agreement between persons or things; 
suitableness of one to another; pr‘acc; 
union ; mutual kindness. 

IJad I J should 

Pour the sweet milk of concoid into hell, 

Uproar the uiioersal fieace. Shohsp. Macbeth, 
What concord hath Christ with Ueli.il’ 

a. Cor. vi. th. 


One shall rise 

Of ])ioud ambitious lieait, who not content 
With fan equality, fraternal state, 

Will arrogate dominion un<lescr\ 'd 
Over his brethren, and quite dispossess 
Concord and law of nature from llie earth. Milton. 
Unsafe within the wind 


Of such commotion ; such as, to set forth 
(Jreat llimgs by small, if, nature’s Cimeerd broke, 
Among ilie conVtellations war were sprung. 

Kind fwinwd, lieaveniy born ! w hose blissful 
reign 

Iltilds this vast globe in one surrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world ! Tickd. 


2. A compact. 

Tt npp(‘areth by thccnncml made between Ifen- 
ry an 1 Roderick" thelrisb King. Davies on Ireland. 

3. ilarmony; consent of Bounds. 

I'lic mini w ho hath not musick in himself, 

Nor is m>t mov’d with conaml of sweet sounds, 

Is (it for treason. ShakesjK Merck, if Venice, 

4. Principal grammatical relation of one 
word to another, distinct from regimen. 

Have those who have writ about declensions, 
com'ords, and syntaxes, lost their labour ? JUteke. 

Co kco'r DANCE, w. 8, [concovdantia, 
Lat.] 

Agreement 

2. A book which shews in how many 
texts of scripture any word occurs. 

I shall take it for an opportunity to tell you, 
how you arc to rule tlic eity out of a concordance. 
South's SernmUf Dedication, j 


Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, 
having Uie principal word, introduce as much of< 
the versa as will serve your turn. 

An c>ld concordance hodud long since. 

S, A concord in grammar; one of the three 
chief relations in speech. It is not now 
in use in this sense. 

After three concordances learned, let tlie master 
read unto him the epistles of Cicero. 

Ascham's Schoolmaster, 

Conco'rdant. adj, [concordans, Lat.] 
Agreeable ; agreeing ; correspondent ; 
harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points concordant 
to their natures, professions, ana arts, common- 
wealths would rise up of themselves. 

Brownes Vulg. Errours. 

Conco'rdate. §!•. s, [concordat, Fr. 
concordatum, Lat.] A compact ; a con- 
vention. 

How comes he to number the want of synods in 
the Gallican church among tlie grievances of that 
concordale, and as a mark of iSieir slavery, since 
lie reckons all convocations of llie clergy in En- 
gland to bo useless and dangerous ? Swijt. 

Conco'rporal adJ, [from concorporo, 
Lat. to incorporate.] Of tlie same body. 

Diet, 

To Conco'rporate. r, a, from an and 
corpus,] To unite into one mass or sub- 
stance. 

When we cuncorporate the sipi witli the signifi- 
cation, we conjoin the word with the spirit. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

To Conco'rporatk. v, n, [con and cor- 
pus,] To unite into one body. 

Til us we chastise the god of wine 

ilh water that is feminine, 

I Mtil the cooler nymph abate 

I I is wrath, and no concorporate, Cleaveland. 

CoNroRPORA'TioN. n,8. [from conror- 
porate,] Union in one mass ; intimate 
mixture. Did, 

(-ON COURSE. 71. s, [concursus, Lat] 

1. The confluence of many persons or 
things to one place. 

Do ail the nightly guards, 

Tlie city’s watches, with the people’s fears, 

The concourse of all good men, strike thee nothing^ 

Ben Jonson. 

TIic coalition of the good frame of the universe 
was not the piodnct of chance, or fortuitous con- 
course^ of particles of matter. Ka/e’^ of Monk. 

Vain is his force, and vainer is his skill. 

With such a concourse comes the flood of ill. 

Drydens Fables, 


Tliere is the cohesion of tlie matter Into a more 
loose consistency, like day, and diereby it is pre- 
pared to the concrement of a pebble or flint. 

Hdltt Origin <f Mankind, 

Concre'scense, II. 8 , [from con€r^80o, 
Lat.] The act oi^ quality of mowing by 
tlie union of separate particles. 

Seeing it is neither a substanee perfect, nor in- 
choate, now any other substance should thence 
take concresence, bath not been tauglit, 

Uateigh's History oj the World. 

To CONCRETE, [concresco, Lat] To 
coalesce into one mass ; to grow by the 
union and cohesion of parts. 

The mineral or metullick matter, tlius concret- 
ing with the crysUHine, is equally diffused 
thoughnut the body of it. Woodward, 

When any saline liquor is evaporated to a cuti- 
cle, and let cool, the salt conn*etes in regular 
figures ; wliich argues that the particles^f the salt, 
before they ctmcrctcd, floated in the liquor at equal 
distances, in rank and file. Newton, 

The blood of some who died of the plague 
could not be m.ide to concrete, by rea'>t-ii of the 
putrefaction begun. ArbuthnoL 

To Concret'e. V, a. To form by con- 
cretion; to form by the coalition of 
scattered particles. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers bo- 
dies, that are concreted out of others, is beyond 
all dispute : we sec it in the metcoT.H. 

Hale's Origin (f Mankind. 

Co'ncrete. adf, [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coa- 
lition of separate particles into one 
mass. 

Tlie first concrete state, or consistent surface, of 
the chaos, must be of the same figure as the last 
lii^uid state, Bimiet, 

2. [In logick.] Not abstract: applied to a 
subject. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, where- 
by those concrete immes, God and man, when we 
speak of Clirist, do take hilcrchaiigvahly one an- 
other’s room ; so that, for truth of speech, it 
skilleth not whether we say that the son of God 
hath created the world, ana the sun of iniui by his 
death hath saved it; Offlse that the son of man 
did create, and the son of God died to save, the 
world. Hooker. 

Concrete terms, while they express the quality 
do also either express, or imply, or refer to some 
subject to which it belongs ;’ as whit||b round, 
long, broad, wise, mortal, living, dead rjlpi these 
arc nut always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
sense ; for a knave, a foul, a philosopher, and 
many other concretes, are substantives, as well as 
knavery, folly, and philosophy, which are the 
absirac’t terms that belong to tliein.TfattiN i ogick. 


2. The persons assembled. 

The prince'with wonder hears, fromev’ry part, 
The noise and liusy concourse of the mart. 

Drydens Virgil. 

3. Tlie point of junction or intersection 
of two bodies. 

So soon as tlie up]ver glass is laid upon the low'cr, 
so as to touch it at one end, and to touch the drop 
at the other end, making with the lower glass an 
ancle of about ten or fifteen minutes ; the drop 
wifi begin to move towards the concourse of tlie 
glasses, uiul will conliiiuc to move with an accle- 
rated motion, till it ariives at that concourse of tlie 
glasses. Neu ton. 

Concre'mation. tt, 8, ffrtm concremo, 
Lat. to burn together ] The act of burn- 
ing many tilings together. Diet, 

Con'crement. n, 8, [from concresco, 
Lat,] The mass ftnrmed by concretion ; 
a collection of matter growing together. 


I Co ncrete, w. s. A mass by con- 

cretion ; or, union rf varioui parts ad- 
! hering to each other. ^ 

If gold itself be admitted, as it must be, for a 
jmrous concrete, the propnrUon of void to body, in 
the texture of common air, will he so much the 
greater. Bentley 's Sermons, 

Ccncre'tely. adv, [from conc7*efe.] In 
a manner including the subject with the 
predicate ; not abstractl^f^ 

Sin, considered not ahirtiictMy (at the mere 
act of obliquity, but with such a spe- 

cial dopendance of it itpon the will as serves to 
render th agent^^llty. Norru, 

Concre'ten^. If. 8, from concrete.] 
Ck>agulation; collection of fluids into a 
solid mass. Diet, 

Concre'tion. n.s, [from concrete,] 

L The act of concreting ; coalition. 
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2. The mass formed ]by a coalition of se- 
parate mrtides. 

Some {Janets, upon the tup of the sea* are sup< 
poped to grow of some comretian of slime from 
th* Water, where the aea aturreth little. 

I Becen*! Natural HiUory, 

Heat, in general, doth not resolve and attenu 
ate the juices of a human body : for too great 
heat wilfproduce cvncrelwn$,Arbuthnnt on Alments. 

Conor b'tive. adj- [from Ha- 

ving the power to produce concretions; 
coagulative. 

W^n wood and other bodies petrify, we do 
not ascribe their induration to cold, but unto saii- 
nous spirit, or ce/teref me juices Brownes Vulg^ Err. 

Concre'ture. II. s. [from concrete,] A 
mass formed by coagulation. 
Concu'binage. n. s. [from concuhi 
nnge, Fr. concubinatus, Lat.] The act 
of living with a woman not married. 

Adultery was punished with death by the anci- 
ent heathens : coi^cubinage was permitted. Broom. 

CO'NCUBINE n. s. [concti^titc, Lat,^ 
A woman kept in fornication; a whore; 
a strumpet. 

1 know i am too mean to be your queen, 

And yet too good to be your concubine. 

Shake^. Henry VI. 
Whoa his great friend was •luitor to him to par- 
don an offender, he denied him: afterwards, 
when a concubine of liis made the same suit, lie 
panted it to lier ; and said, Such suits were to 
be granted to whores. Bacon. 

He caused him to paint one of his concuhinest 
Campaspe, who liad tlie greatest share in his afff’C- 
tion. Vryden. 

The wife, though a bright goddess, thus give* 
place 

To mortal concubines of fresh embrace. Granville. 

To CONCUXCATE. v, a, [conrw/ct?, Lat.] 
To tread, or trample, under foot. Diet, ^ 
Conculca'tion. n. s, [from concukatio, 
Lat.] Trampling with the feet. Diet. 
Concupiscence, n. s. [from concupi- 
scentia, Lat.] Irregular desire; libi- 
dinous wish ; lust ; lechery. 


We know even secret concunisccnce to Ik? sin ; 
and are made fearful to ofleiia, though it be Imt 
in a wjip^t'riug cogitation. Hooker. 

In ^dgjtl^cs the evident signs 
Of fowwictipiicfncc ; whence evil store, 

Ev’n shame, the last of evils. Milton's Par. Ixfst. 

Nor can they say, that the ditfcrence of climate 
inclines one nation to concupitcenrt and sciiMi.ii 
pleasures, another to blood-thirstiness ; it would 
discover great ignorance not to know, that a peo- 
ple has been overrun with recently invented vice. 

Isentlcy's Sermons, 

CONCUTISCRNT. adj. [concupiscens, 
Lat.] Libidinous ; lecherou**. 

He would not, hut 1)> gift of my chaste body 
To his concuviscent intemperate lust, 

KeJease my nrolhrr. ShaKesp. Measure for Men*. 

Conccpisck'ntial. adj. [from cowrit- 
piscent.] Relating to concupiscence. 

Diet. 

CONCOTI'SCI BLB. adj. {comupheihilis, 
Lat] Impressing desire ; engrer ; desi- 
rous ; Inclining to the pi^uit or attain- 
ment of any thing. 

The schools reduce all the paMions to tliese two 
heads, the amcnpisciblc and ir/iicthle appetite. 

SetUh'i Sermons. 

Tv C ONXU'R. V. n. [roncurro, Lat] 

1. To meet in one point. 


CON 

Though reason favour them, yet sense can hard- 
ly allow them ; and, to satisfy, both these must 
concur. Temple. 

2. To agree ; to join in one action, or opi* 
nion. 

Acts which shall be done by the greater part of 
my executors, shall be as valid and etiectual as if 
all my executors had concurred in the same. 

Smjt'sUstWill. 

3. It has with before the person with whom 
one agrees. 

It is not evil simply to cunciir with the lieatbcns, 
either in opinion or action; and tiiat conformity 
with them is only then a disgrace, when we follow 
them in that they do amiss, or generally in that 
they do without reason. Hooker. 

4. It has to before the effect to which one 

contributes. ’ 

Their affections were known to concur to the 
most desperate counsels. Clarendon. 

Extremes in natme e»|ual good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to general use. Pope. 

5. To be united with; to be conjoined. 

To Imve an orthodox belief, and a true profes- 
sion, concurring with a bad life, Is only to deny 
Christ with a greater solemnity. ^ ^ South. 

Testiinoiiy is the argument ; and, if fair proba- 
bilities of reason concur with it, this ar|vumeijt 
hatli all thu strengtii it can have. TUlotson. 

6. To contribute to one common event with 
joint power. 

When outward causes conmr, the idle are soon- 
est seized by this infection. Collier on the Spleen, 

Concu'rrence. I ^ 1 

/-w. I trom cowctir.J 

Concurrency./ ** •' 

1 . Union ; association ; conjunction. 

We have no other measure but our own ideas, 
with the concurreme of other probable reasons, to 
persuade us. I.ockc. 

2. Agreement; act of joining in any de- 
siffn, or measures. 

I'heir concunence in (lersnaslon, about some ma- 
terial points belonging to the same polily, is not 
strange. Hooker^ Pi rjace. 

j he eeacarmirf of the peers in that fury , can 
be imputed to the irreverence the judges w*ere in. 

Clarendon. 

Tarquin llu* proud was expelled by nn univer- 
sal concurrence of nobks hucI pet»ple. 

Swijt on the Diss m Athens and Rome, 

3. Combination of many agents or cir- 
cumstances 

S^^nick w ith these great concurrences of things. 

Crash aw . 

He views our bchavoiir Ih every concunrncc of 
affair s, and sees us engage in all the possibililies 
of action. Addison's Spectator, 

4. Assistance ; help. 

Freni tin se sublime images we collect the great- 
ness of the work, and the nccessitv of the divine 
concurrence to it. Rogers. 

5. Joint right ; equal claim. 

A bishop niijjht have officers, if* there was a 
cmiriirrewry of jurisdiction between him and the 
archdeacon. Ayliffe. 

Concu'rrent. adj. [from cowetir.] 

1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing in the 
same act; contributing to the same 
event ; concomitant in agency. 

I conjoin with these laws the personal presence 
of the king’s son, as a concurrent cause of this 
refdrnmtinn. Jhtuies on Ireland. 

lor, without the concurrent consent of oil these 
thn-f parts of tlie legislature, no such law is or 
can be made. , Hale, 

'I'his ‘ole vital faculty is not sufficient to exler- 
niiri.'ite iK.xioiis jiumours to the peiijiliery , unless 
the aniuml laculty Ue ( onevirent wilu it, to supply 
till Id r« «« with aiiiiiK.I spirits. Harvey. 
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Ail combin’d , 

Your beauty, and my impotence of mind ; 

And his ctmcurrcnt dome, that blew my fira ; 

For still our kindred f^uls bad ono desire. 

Dryden*t Fabla, 

2. Conjoined ; associate ; concomitant 
Tliere is no difference between the concurrent 
echo and the iterant, but the quicknes or slowness 
of tlie return. Bacon, 

Concvj'rrbnt n. t. [from concur.] That 
which concurs ; a contributory causie. 

To all affairs of importance there are three ne- 
ccssary concurrents, without which tiiey can never 
be dispatched ; time, industry, and faculties. 

Decay ej Piety, 

CONCU'SSION. n. s, [concussion Lat.] 

1. The act of shaking ; agitation ; treme- 
factions 

It is believed that great ringing of bells, in po- 
pulous cities, hath dissipated pestilent air ; which 
may be from the concussion of the air. 

Bacons Natural History, 
The strong concussion on the heaving tide 
Koird*back the vessel to the island’s side. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

2. The state of being shaken. 

There want not instances of such an universal 

concussiim of the whole globe, as must needs imply 
an agitation of the wlKde abyss. 

Woodward's Natural History, 

CoNcu'ssiVE. adj. [concussus, Lat.] Ha- 
ving the power or quality of shaking. 

To CONDE'MN. v. a, [condemfw, Lat.] 
I.To find guilty; tj doom to punish- 
ment : contrary to absolve. 

My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And ev’ry tongue biings in a sev'ial talc, 

And cv’ry tale condemns me foi a vilhiin. 

Shakesp. Richard III, 
Is lie found guilty ^ ' » 

— ■ Yes, truly, is he, ana cotuientn'd iipoift 
Shakesp. Henry \ III. 
Considered as a judge, it condemtu vyheie it ought 
to absolve, and {Ironouncc'i absolution wliere it 
ought to condemn. Fiddes's Sermons, 

2, It has to before the punishment, 

llic »t>n of man shall ho botmyed unto the 
scribes, and they shall condemn him to dcatlu 

Matt. XX. 18. 

3, To censure; to blame; to declare cri- 
minal ; contrary to approve. 

Who then shall blame 
Ills pester’d senses to r^roil and start, 

U hen ail that is within him does condemn 
Itself for being there Shakesp. Mai'bctk. 

The poet, who flourished in the scene, is con- 
demned in the ruclle. Dryden's JEneid, Preface, 
lie who was so unjust as to do his brother an 
injury, will scarce be so just as to condemn himself 
for if Locke, 

They who approve my conduct in this partis 
cuJar, are mucli more numerous than tho8<j who 

Spectator, 


condemn it. 

4. To fine. 

And the king of Egypt pnt iiim down at Jeru- 
salem, and condemned tlie land in an liundred ta- 
lents of silver. * CkronieUt, 

5, To shew gilt by contrast. 

1 he righteous that is dead shall condemn the un- 
godly which arc living. Wudom. iv. 16. 

Conde'mnable. adj. [from condemn,} 
Hlameable ; culpable. 

He coimnancis to deface the print of a cauldron 
in ashes ; which strictly to observe, were condemn 
able superstition. Brown, 

Condrmna'tion, n. s. [condemna^ 
tin, Lat.] The sentence by which 
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any one is doomed to punishment; the 
act of condemning; the state of being 
condemned. 

There is therefore now no ctmdemnaiion to them. 

HomaiUt viii. 

Condb'mnatoby. a^\ [fism condenm/j 
Passing a sentence of condemnation, 
or of censure* 

He that passes the Srst condemnatory sentei|M:e, 
is like the incendiary in a popular tumult, who is 
chargeable with all those disorders to which be 
gave rise. Government of the Tongne, 

Cokde'mner. n. 8. [from condemn.] A 
blamer ; a censurer ; a censor. 

Some few are the only refusers and condemnors 
of this calhollck pracdce.Tavlor's Worthy Commun. 

Conde'nsable. adj, [from condensate.] 
That which is capable of condensation ; 
that which can be drawn or compressed 
into a narrower compass. 

This agent meets with resistance in the move- 
able j and not being iii the utmost extremity of 
density, but condensable yvt further, every resist- 
ance works something upon the mover to condense 
it. on the Soul. 

To Conde'nsate. V. it. Uondenso, Lat.] 
To condense ; to make thicker. 

7b Condensate, v.a. To grow thicker. 

Conde'nsate. a^. [condensatus, Lat.] 
Made thick ; condensed ; compressed 
into less space. 

Water by nature is wliite ; yea, thickened or 
condeusaiCt most white, as it appeared! by the hail 
and snow. reacham. 

Condensation, n. s. [from conden- 
sate.] The act of thickening any body, 
or making it more gross and weighty : 
opposite to ranf action. 

Ii by natural arguments it lna^ be proved, that 
water, by condeusaiiont may l>ocome earth ; the 
same reason teaehetli, that cartii, rarefied, may 
become water. Hnlci^h's Ilbttory. 

By water-glasses the account was not regular; 
for, ‘from attenuation and condemation, the iiours 
were slioiter in hot weather llian in cold. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 
The supply of its moisture is by rains and snow, 
and dews and condensation of vapours, and per- 
haps by subterraneous passages. Bcntlni. 

To UONDE'NSE. tJ. a. [condenso, 

To make any body more thick, close, 
and weighty ; to drive or attract the 
parts of any body nearer to each other ; 
to inspissate : opposed to rarefy. 

Moving in so high a sphere, he must needs, as 
the suti, raise man} envious evlialations ; which, 
condtimd by a popular odium, were cacahle to 
cloud tile bnghest merit. tiUtg i'haiks. 

Some lead their youtli abroad, while some con- 
dense 

Their liipiid store, and some in cells dispense. 

* ^ Ihyddds yifgU. 

Such dense and solid strata arrest the vap )ur 
at the sill face of the earth, and collect ami condt ave 
It there. Woodiratd. 

To Condk'nse. V. n. To grow close 
and weighty : to withdraw its part^j 
into a narrow compass. 

The water falling fiom the upper parts of the 
CHVc, does presently there condense into little 
stones. Boyle's Sccjit, Chum. 

All vapours, when they begin to condense and 
coalesce into small parrels, become fir-t of tluit 
bigness whereh} a/urc must berellecltd, before 
they can constitute other colours. Newton's Opticks. 

Condk'nse. a{(f. [from the verb.] Thick ; 
dense; conden^ted; close; massy; 
weighty. 

Tliey colour, shape, ami si/c 
A5.^ume, as likes them best, condense or rare. Milt. 


They might be separated without eonsocUting 
Into tae huge condense bodies of planets. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Conden'ser. II. c. [from condestse.] A 
stong metalline vessel wherein to crowd 
the air, by means of a syringe fastened 
thereto. Quincy. 

Con de'nsity, n. s. [from condense.] The 
state of being condensed; condensation ; 
denseness; density. 

CoN^MRS. n. s. \conduire, Fr.] 

Soto as stand utmti high places near the sea 
coast, at the time ot herring fishing, to make signs 
to the fishers which way the ahole passeth, which 
may better appear to such as stand upon .some 
high cliff, by a kind of blue colour tliat the fish 
causetli in the water, than to th se in the ships. 
These be likewise called huers, by likelihood of 
the French, buyer, exclainare, imd balkcis. 

Cowell, 

To CONDESCE'ND. v. n. [condescen- 
dre, Fr. from condescendo, Ijit.] 

1. To depart from the privileges of supe- 
riority by a voluntary submission; to 
sink willingly to equal terms with infe- 
riours ; to sooth by familiarity. 

This method carries a very luimble and conde- 
scending air, when he that instructs seems to be 
the enquirer. Watts. 

2. To consent to do more than mere justice 
can require. 

Spain’s mighty monarch, 

In gracious clemency does comkscend, 

On these conditions, to become your friend. 

Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

He did not primarily intend to appoint this 
way ; but condescended to it, as aeconuuoclatc to 
their present state. Tdlotson 

3. To stoop ; to bend ; to yield ; to sub- 
mit ; to become subject. 

(’’an they think me so broken, so debas’d, 

With rorpornl servitude, that iiiy mind ever 
Will condiscend to such absurd comiudiid'j ? Milt. 

Nor shall iii} res<»lutiou 
Disarm itself, wdx condc^end to parly 
Witli foolish hopes. Denham's Sophy. 

Cundesce'ndence. n. s. [cevdescen- 
dance, Fr.] Voluntary subniiasion to a 
state of equality with infenmirs, 

Condescen'dingly. adv. [from raw r/<.9- 
cending;.] By way of voluntary humilia- 
tion ; by way of kind concession. 

W'e condescendingly made Luther’s works um- 
pires in the contro\er.>y. Attcilmry, 

Condrsce'nsion. II. s. [from conde- 
scend ] ^ oluntary humiliation ; de- 

scent from superiority; voluntary sub- 
mission to equality with inferiours. 

It foibids juitle, and ambition, and vain glory ; 
and comniandv luimilit}', and modest} , and con- 
desrension to others. ^ Tdlotum. 

('ourtesy and condescension i> an ba])pv quality, 
which never faiU to make itv way into the eond 
opinion, and into the very lieart ; and allays tlie 
envy which always attends a high station.^ 

Attciburu's Sermons. 

Raphael amidst his teiidcniess, shews such a 
dignity and condescension in all his bthaviour, as 
are suitable to a sujierior nature. Addison. 

Condekce'nsivk. adf. [from condes^ 
(end.] Courteous; willing to treat with 
inferiours on equal terms ; not haughty ; 
not arrogant. 

CON ni'(iN. [adj. condig^nm, Lat.] Wor- 
thy of a person ; suitable ; deserved ; 
merited : it is always used of something 
deserved by crimes. ; 


Unless it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign punishment. 

Shakesp. Henry 

Consider who is your friend, he that woald 
have brought him to ctmdign punishment, or be 
that has saved him. Arbuthnot. 

CoNDi'oNNESS. n. s. [from condign.] 
Suitableness ; agreeableness to deserts. 

Diet. 

Condi'gnly. adv. [from reiiAgE.] De- 
servedly ; according to merit. Did. 
Co'ndiment. n.s. \condimentwn,Lsx.] 
Seasoning; sauce; that which excites 
the appetite by a pungent taste. 

As fur radish utid the like, they are for condi- 
tnents, and not fur uourishment Bacon’i Nat. Hist. 

Many things are swallowed by animals rather 
for condiment, gnnt, or medicament, than any sub- 
stantial nutriment, vinrmm. 

CondiscLple. n. s. [eWfsdfjpicli^^^t.] 
A schoolfellow. 

To CO'NDITE. V. a. [condiv, Lat] To 
pickle ; to preserve by salts or aroma- 
ticks. ' 

Much after the saradnSauneT as the suear doth, 
in the conditing of pearl, quinces, and the like. 

Greia’i Museum. 

The most innocent of them are but like con- 
dited or pickled mushrooms, which, carefully cor- 
rected, may be harmless, but cun never do good. 

Taylor's Hule (f Living liolu. 

Con'ditement. n.'s. [from condite.] A 
composition of conserves, powders, anti 
spices, in the fo^.of an electuary.D/r f. 
CONDITION. liTs. [condition, Fr. evn- 
ditio, Lat.] 

1. Quality ; that by which any thing is 
denominated good or bad. 

A rage, whose neat hath this condition, 

Tliat nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 

Snakesp. King John. 

2. Attribute; accident; property. 

The king is but n man : the violet smells, the 
clement sliew!,, to him as to me : all his senses 
have but buuiaii conditions. Shakew. 

It seemed to us a condition and property jji- 
vine Powers and Beings, to be liiddeii anil unseen 
toqllH'rs. Bacon. 

I’bey will be able to c<m serve tbeir pruperlit s 
mu haiigod in passing through several mediums ; 
which is another condition of the rays of light. 

Newton'M&ticks. 

3. Natural (juality of the mind ; ; 

temperament; complexion. 

The child taketh most of his nature of the mo- 
ther, besides speech, manners and hirlination, 
which are agreeable to the conditions of Uieir mo- 
thers. Spenser on Ireland. 

The best ami soundest of his time hath been 
but rash ; now must we look, from his age, to re- 
ceive not alone tlie imperfections of long engraft- 
ed conditions, but tlie unruly way wardiiess that in- 
firm and cholerick years bring with them.Sha/ce^). 

4. Moral quality ; virtue or vice. ^ 

.Tupiter lit hot and moist, tein|«erate, modest, 

honest, adventurous, liberal, merciful, loving, and 
and taithful ; that is, giving these iuclinHtions : 
and tlierefore those ancient kings, oeaulified with 
tticsc conditions, might be called tliereafter Jupiter. 

Jiakigh's Hiiimf «»f World. 

Socrates espoused Xaatu^ omy ibr her ex- 
treme iii conditions, above iD that sex. S^k. 

5. State external ciarcumstances. 

* To us nil, 

That feel the hn|||bs of the days before. 

And sulfer the ofi^ion of tliese times 

To lay au heavy and unequal hand 

Upon (-ur humours. Shakesp. Henry IV. 

It was not agreeable unto tiie condition of Para- 
dise, and state of innocence. Brown's Vule. Err. 

Kstimate the greatness of this mercy % tlie 
condition it finds the sinner in, when God voucli- 
sttfes it to them. South's Semums. 
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Dill wc perfeclly know the state of our own 
to^Uion, and what was most proper for us, wc 
might have reason to conclude our prayers not 
heard, if not answered. IVake't Preparation. 


This is a principle adapted to every passion and CoNDI'TION AlX'i'* 


faculty of our nature, to every state and condition 
of our life. Itogers. 

Some desponding people take the kingdom to 
be in no condititm of cncouiaging so iiuuiorous a j 
breed of beggars. ^ Sw^t 

Condition^ circumstance, is not the thing; 
is the same in subject as in kin^. 

Voptit hs$ay on Man, 

G, Rank. 

1 . lam, in my condition^ 

A prince, Mirajula. Shakesp. Tempett. 

The kiiiff him'»elf met with many entertain- 
ments, at the charge of particular men, which had 
been rarely practised till then by the persons of 
the best condition. Clarendon. 

7. Stipulation ; terms of compact. 

Condition ! 

What condition can n treaty find 
i‘ th’ part Unit is at mercy'* Shahsp, CorioUtniis. 

I yield upon conditions.— We give none 
To traitors : strike him down. J3. Jemsons Cataline, 
lie could not defend it above ten days, and must 
then submit to the worst conditions the reliels were 
like to grant to his periOit, and to his religion. 

Clarendon. 


And as this clear proposal of the promliCf may To CONDU'CE.^ r. ft. Iconduco^ Lat.l 

inspirit our endeavours, to is tbecondttionaitty moat rp nn • t/i mnfrihnfsk • 

efficacious to necessitate and engage them. 1 0 promote an end , tOCOlitrJDute, to 

Deroy Piety. Bcrve to some purpose ; followed bv fo. 

/ONDI'TIONAIX^. adtf* [from COndi- ^The boring of holes in this kind of wood, and 

tional.] With oertein limitations ; on “* “ •**“*‘^ 


Vecay if Piety, 
ode. [from condi- 


tional.] With oeruin limitations; on tnenmyiug « aowaa, seemed to 

I particular terms ; on certain stipulations. The means and preparations that may conduce 
1 here entail unto tlie enterprizc. Macon. Holy War, 

TIic crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; Every man does love or hate things, accord- 

Conditionalhf^ that here thou take an oath log as he apprehends them to amduce to this end. 

To cease tlufl civil war. Shakesp. henry VL or to contradict it. I'iUotton, 

A false apprehension understands that positive- They may conduce to farther discoveries for cora- 
ly, which was but conditionally expressm^ pletiug the theory of light, Newton. 

•v I t Urown’s I u^gfli|pouri. 2h CoNDu'cE. V. a. Toconduct; to ao- 

We see large prefermentd tendered to mu* but . j ... u 

condiYioniriii/* iiptnt iiifi doing wicked offices ; con- Company; in order to sxiew thewi^y* 

science shall here, according to its office, interpose In this sense I have only found it in tile 

and protest. ^ following passage. 

Con D1 TION ARY. adj» [from condition.] conduce hither the princess Heiv- 

Stinulatcd. rietta Maria. Woitm. 

Would God in merry dispense with it as a CONDUC'iDLE. adj. [conduciUlU. Lai.] 
ditiom/n/, yet wr could not be happy without it, ^ it a * 


Many arc apt to believe reini«*sion of nuis, but 

they believe it witliout the condition of repentance. CONDl TION ATE. ad^.^ [from the verb.j 


Secure me but my solitary ccH ; 
*Tis all 1 ask him. Dryden'i 


8 Don Sebastian. I 


Tayior. Established on certain terms or condi- 
Thosc barb’rous pirates willingly receive tions 

Conditions, such as we are pleas’d to give. Waller. fn i l . i x l i i 

MakJ our rmul, turns with voncairtivo king— to be pwUcu ar and 

Secure me but my solitary cell ; abso iite, duly under, ood. i, general, but com!,. 

"fis all 1 a.k him: ^Vrvdai's Dm Sehntian. “> "o* 

X The wnting* in viipch the terms of Conditioned, adj. [from condition.] 
a^eement are comprised; compact; Having qualities or properties good or 
bond. bad. 

Go with me to a notary, seal me there 'Phe dearest fiiend to me, the kindest man, 

\ our single bond ; and in a merrv sport. The best condition d. Shakesp. Merchant of Venice. 

TfdX7acr"um<!;;u& TpCONDO'LE. «. «. [condoleo. Lat.] 

Express’d in the condition, lot the forfeit ^ To lament with thosc that are in misfor- 

Denominated. Shakesp. Merchant qf Jenice. tune; to express Concern for the mise- 

To CONDI'TION. e. fi. [from the noun.] ^cs of others. It has with before the 

To make terms; to stipulate. person fur whose misfortune we profess 

It was conditimed between Saturn and Titan, i*. 4 .^ 

that Saturn should pul to death all his male chil- grief. It 18 opposed to congratulate. 

dren. liakigh's History. * mends w ould have cause to rejoice, rather 

Small towns, which stand stifl' till gre.it ‘.hot condole with you. 'Jempli. 


tmwniirit, vri wr i.uuiu iiwi tiavtuy wiujuui il, m j • • 

as a natural qualification for heaven. Norris. Having the pOWCr of Conducing ; having 

7<) Condition ATK. r. a. [from condi- a tendency to promote or forward ; with 

tion.] To qualify ; to regulate. to. 

I’hat ivy ariseth but where it may be supported, To both, the medium which is mo.st prcmitioua 
we cannot ascribe tile same unto any science there- wtd conducibic, is air. Bacon^s ^at. liistory. 
in, which suspends and amditionutes its eruption. Those motions of generations and coriuptions. 

Brown s Vulgar Kirours. and of the condnabUs thereunto, are wisely and 

^'ONDfTIONATE. adj. [from the verb.] admirably ordered and conteinporatcd by the 

T, . 1 1 * 1 J f • A. T rector of all Ihinirs. hale. 

Established on certain terms or condi- None of these magnetical experiments arc suffi- 
tions. cient for a perpetual motion, though those kind 

Tlmt which is mistaken to be particular and of qualities acemmoatconducibleuiuoii. . 
ab.sohite, duly understood, is general, but rondi- Wilkim s Mathematical Magick. 

tionatc: and belongs to none who shall not per- .Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reasonable ser- 
foriii the condition. Hammond. vice : all his Jaws are in themselves conducihle to 

ONDl'TIONED. adj. [from the temporal interest of tl.m that ..l.se.voU.era. 

Having qualities or properties good or CoNUu'ciBLKNESS. n. s. [from condim- 

.11 1 . ^^^•] The quality of contributing to any 

1 he dearest fiiend to me, the kindest man, . i ^ T%tA 


'I’he dearest fiiend to me, the kindest man, 1 ^ ^ 

The best condition d. Shake^. Merchant of Venice. end, IJICI. 

To CONDO LE, v. n. [co«do/fO, Lat.] Condu cive, adj. [from conduce.] That 


Enforce thein, by war’s law condition not. Donne. 

Tis one thing, I luiisl coafess, to condition fur a 
good office, and another thing to do it gratis. 

X Vllslrangc. 

ConjmVional. adj. [from condition.] 

1 . By way of stipulation ; not absolute ; 
made with limitations ; granted on par- 
ticular terms. 

For the use we have his express commandment, 
fur tlie elTcct his conditional promi.se . so that, with- 
out obedience, to the one, there is of the other no 


To lament with thosc that are in misfor- 
tune ; to express concern for the mise- 
ries of others. It has with before the 
person fur whose misfortune we profess 
grief. It is opposed to congratulate. 

Your friends would have cause to rejoice, rather 
Oihii condole vitfi you. TempU. 

1 cougratuldte with the beasts upon this honour 
done to their king ; and must amdole uith u-* poor 
mortals, wlio arc rendered incapable of paxing 
our respects. Addison. 

To Condo'le. V. a. To bewail with ano- 
ther, 

I come not, Sampson, to condole thy cliance. 

As these perhaps ; yet wish it had not been. 
I’hough for no fiicnilly intent. Milt, Agnnistes. 

Why should our poet petition Isis for Tier s.'ifc 
delivery, and afterwards condole her miscarriag'’ ^ 
. Drqden 


I which may contribute; having the 
powey of forwarding or promoting ; 
with to. 

An action, however conducive to the good ox 
our country, will be represented as preiuaieial to 
it. Addisotis Freeholder, 

Thosc proportions of the good things of this 
life, whicli are most consistent witli tlifc interf'St 
of the soul, are also must cunductcc to our present 
j felicity. Rogers. 

CoNDli'clVENESs. It. 8. [from coitrfwciuc.] 
The quality of conducing. 

I mention some examples of the conducU eness of 
the Biuallucss of a body’s parts to its fluidity. 

. Bi>i)lc. 


ssurance. Hooker. CoNDC/lEMENT. n. 8. [from COtidole.] 

Many scriptures, though a^ to their formal terms Grief; SOITOW ; mourning, 

hcv mxo nhsiiintp. vrt h,. In ♦Ii.tv * » » O 


they 1^* absolute, yet as to their sense tlic^ are 
coiuH^nal. ‘ i l^uth. 

This strict necessity they simple call ; 

Another sort there is conditional. Dryd. Fahlts. 


AnoU.« T. ;iK.ra U '^Dr^U. fa,, Us. 

S. [In gramiTuir and logick.] Expressing Condolence, n. §. [condolanccy Fr.l 


some condition or sujiposition. 

CONDlVlONAL. II. I. [from tlu* adjective.] 
A limitation. A word not now in use. 

He iftid, if he were wire that \ouug.man were 
king Edward’s son, he wa^d never bear kirns 
aojainst him. This case leeml^hard, bfHh in n- 
spcct of tlie conditional, and In rc.pfct of ihe 
other words. Bacon's Henry V’lX. 

Conditionality, w. [from condi- 


As these perhaps ; yet wish it had not been. CO'NDUCT. n.t. [conduit, Fr. wnmid 
J hough for no fiiendly intent. Milt, Agnnistes. * . I nt 1 

Why should our poet petition Isis for Tier s.'ife QUCIUS, L.ai.J 
delivery, and afterwards condole her miscarriag'’ ^ 1. Management ; economy. 

. Dn/den Young men, in the conduct and manage of ac- 

ONDoLemENT. n. S. [from condole.] tions, embrace more than they can hold, stir more 

Grief- sorrow • mournino* and fly to the cud without 

unei, sorrow, mourning. considerktiun of the means. Bacon. 

r , . , , f rsevere reason arc our liopes and fears ! 

In obstinate fcmio/fmoK, i. a course 

Of iinpious .tubbormiess, uimionlv ^u f. luckily bcgmi, 

wc svish undone ? 

ONDOLence. n. 8. [condolancc, Fr.]! Dryden's Juvenal. 

The expression of grief for the sorrows 2. The act of leading troops; the duty of 


of another ; the civilities and messages 
of friends upon any loss or misfortune. 

The reader will excuse this digression, due bv 
way of condolence to my worthy brethren. Arbutfi. 

CondoLek. n. s. [from condole.] One 
that joins iu lamentation for the misfor- 
tunes of another. 


general. 

Conduct of armies is a prince’s art. 


The reader will excuse this digression, due bv Convoy ; escortc ; guard, 
ly of fcm/o/cncc 10 my worthy brethren. Arfiut/l. His majesty, 

Nnn'i.Ru. n. ifrsnu coudoh.l One I’®'.'""’* 


sped of tlie conditional, and In rc,p* ct of ihc LEK. n. 8. j^irom cewttOfc.j Ibis ctmifMCt to convey me lo the Tower, 

other words. Bacon's Henry Vll. that joins lii lamentation tor the misror- Shakesp. Richard III. 

'owniTioTtf A'r t»pv a ffrnm rnn/H tuues of another ^ ashamed to ask the king footmen and 

.ONDITIONAWTV. W. #. urom condi- luues or anotner. t horsemen, and conduct for safeguard against our 

f tonal.] Ihe quality of being condi- Condonation, n. s. [condonatto, larti.] adversaries. } Esdrat. 

tional; limitation by Certain terms. A pardoning; a forgiving. Diet. d. The act of convoying or guarding. 
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CON CON 


Some three or four of you* 

Go, gWe him courteous conduct to this piece. 

Skukt^, 

6, A warrant by which a convoy is 
pointed, or safety is assured. 

6. Exact behaviour; regular life. 

Though alJ regard for reputation is not ^uite 
laid aside, it is so low, that very few think virtue 
and conduct of absolute necessity for 

ToCondu'ct. V. a [conduire, Fr.] 

1. To lead ; to direct ; to accompany^ in 
order to shew the way. 

1 shall strait conduct you to a hill side, where I 
Ww point you out the right path. 

MUtim on Education, 

O may thy powV, propitious still to me, 
Csndurt luy steps to nnd the fatal tree, 

111 this deep forest ! DrydevCi JEneid. 

2. To usher, and to attend in civility. 

Pray receive tlicm nobly, and conduct tUem 
into our presence. Shakesn. Henry VIII. 

Ascanius bids tlicm be emduettd in. 

Vrydenh Mneul 

d. To manage ; as, th conduct an qffair. 

4. To head an army ; to lead and order 
troops. 

Conducti'tious. ' adj. \conductitim, 
I-at] Hired ; employed for wages. 

The persons were neither titularies nor perpe- 
tual curates, but intirely conductitious, and re- 
movable at pleasure. Ayliffe, 

CoNDu'croii. SI, s.^'ffrom conduct.] 

1. A leader; one who shews another the 
way by accompanying him. 

Shame of change, and fear of future til ; 

And acal, the blind conductor of the will. Vryden, 

2. A chief ; a general. 

Who is cmiductor of his people ? — 

As *tis said, the bastaid son of Glo’ster. 

Shaketp, King Lear, 

3. A manager ; a director. 

If he did not entirely project the union and 
regency, none will deny niin to have been the 
chief conductor in both. ^ Addison. 

4. An instrument to put up into the blad- 

der ; to direct the knife in cutting for 
the stone. Quincy. 

CoNDU'CTRESS. n. s. [from coiidttct.] A 
woman that directs ; directress. 

Co'nduit. n. 8. [conduit, Fr.] 

1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of^ 
waters * an aquetiuct. 

Water in conduit pipes can rise no higher 
Than the well head (roni whence it first doth 

sprii^. Davies, 

This face of mine is hid 
In sap consuming winter's drizzled snow, 

And all the conduits u( niy blood froze up.Shaketp. 

God is the iouutain of honour ; and the conduit, 
by which he conveys it to the tons of men, are 
virtuous and genesous practices. South. 

These organs ore the nerves which are the con- 

duits to convey them from without to their audi- 
ence in tile brain. Locke. 


Wise nature likewise, they suppose 
Has drawn two conduits down our nose. 


Prior. 


2. The pipe or cock at which water is 
dratsn. 


1 clmrjge and command, that the conduU run 
nothing bui claret wine. Shakesp. Henry V I, 

Conduplica'tion. n.s. [conduplicatio, 
IjbA.] a doubling; a dujuicace. 

Con B. n.S. TS lei 

ArUloilf.] A solid body, of which the 
base is a circle, and which -ends in a 
point. ^ 

Co'ney. See Cony. 


lb confabulate. V. ft. [et^nfalmlo, 
Lat] To talk easily or carelessly toge- 
ther ; to chat ; to pra^e. 
Confabula'tion* «. 8. [confahulatio, 
Latl Easy conversation; cheerful and 
careless talk. 

CoKFA'BULiMpY. adj. [ftooi confabu- 
lale.] Belonpiig to talk or prattle. 

CoNFARREATiON. n. 8. [confarrcatio, 
Lat. from far corn.] The solemnization 
of marriage by eating bread together. 

By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was 
by corfarreationmned to the husband. 

Aifli^^s Par. 

To CO'NFECT. v. a. [con/ectus, Lat.j 
To make up into sweetmeats ; to pre- 
serve with sugar. It seems now cor- 
rupted into comfit. 

Co'nfect. n. s. [from the verb.] A 
sweetmeat. 

At supper cat a pippin roasted, and «muetencd 
with sugar of roses tuid carrawuy confects. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

Confe'ction. n.S. [confect io. Lat] 

1. A preparation of fruit ; or juice of 
fruit, with sugar ; a sweetmeat. 

Hast thou not learn’ d me to preserve ^ yea so. 
That our great king himself doth woo me oft 
For my coi^ectionsf Shakesp. Cymbelme 

They have in Turkey and the East certain con- 
fections, which they can servets, which are like to 
candied conserves, and are ruade of sugar and le- 
mons. Bacon's Katurul History. 

He saw him devour fish and flesh, swallow 
wines and spices, corrections and fruits of number- 
less sweets and flavours. Addison. 

2. An assemblage of different ingredients; 
a composition ; a mixture. 

Of best things then, what world shall yield 
corftciion 

To liken her Shakesp, 

There will he a new correction of mould, which 
pcrtiaps will alter the seed. Bacons Nat. History, 

Confe'cTIONARY.w. s. [from confection.] 
One whose trade is to make sweetmeats. 

Myself, 

Who had the world as my corfectvmary. 

The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of 
men 

At duty, more than I could frame employments, 

Shakesp. 

Conf'ectioner. n.8. [£rom confection.] 
One whose trade it is to make confec- 
tions or sweetmeats. 

Nature’s coii/ccfwner, the bee, 

Whose suckers are moist alchiroy, 

'Fhe still of his refining mold 

Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 

Conjectioners make much use of whites of^^. 

Confede'racy. n. s. [confederation, 
Fr, feedus, Lat] A league; a contract 
by whicli several persons or bodies of 
men engage to support each other ; 
union ; engagement ; federal compact. 

What conjederacy have you with the tmitors 9 
Shakesp. Lear. 

Judas sent them to Rome, to make a lea^e of 
amity and confederacy with them. 1. Mace. yiii. IT. 

Yngil has a vfluAe confederacy against him, and 
I must endeavour to defend him. Dryden. 

llie friendships of the world are oft 
Cotfederacu'siw vice, or leagues of pleasure. ^ddii. 

An avaricious man in office is in confederacy 
with the whole clan of his district, or dejiend- 
ance ; which, in modern terms of art, is called 
to live and let live. 


To CONFEDERATE, v. a, [confedereTt 
Fr.] To join in a league ; to unite ; to 
ally. 

luey were cmj/ederafedwith Charles’s enemy. 

Knoiles, 

With these the Picrcies them corfederate, 

And as three heads conjoin m one mtent. Daniel. 

7b Conpe'deratk. v. n. To league; to 
unite in a league. 

By w rds men come to know one another’s 
minds ; by those they covenant and conjederate. 

South. 

It is a confederating with him to whom the sacri- 
fice is ofleicd. Atterbury. 

Confederate. ae(). [from the verb.] 

United in league. 

For they have consulted together with one con- 
sent : they are conjederate against thee. 

Psalm Ixxxiii. 5. 

All the swords 

In Italy, nnd her confederate arms, 

Conlil hot have made this pcace.6/iflJc. Coriolanus, 

While till* mind of man lookoth upon second 
causes scutten‘d, it may sometimes rest in them, 
and go no farther ; but when it beholdeth the 
chain of them confederate and linked together, it 

j must need fl\ to providence and deifj . Bacon. 

I Oh race cnnjtd'ratc into ciimes, that prove 

I Triumphant o’er th* eluded rage of Jove ! 

Pope's Statius. 

In a confederate war, it ought to be considered 
which party has the deepest share in the quarrel. 

Suijt, 

CoNFE'DERATF.w.#[from the verb,] One 
who engages to support another ; an ally. 

Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty pre*^ 
late, 

With many more conjcdcrates, are in arms. 

Shakesp, Richard IJI, 

Wc still have fresh recruits in store, 

If our conJtderaUs can afford us more. 

Drydtn's jEneid. 

Confedera'tton. n. s. [confederation, 
Fr.] I-.eague ; compact of mutual sup- 
port; alliance. 

I'he three princes enter into some strict league 

, amt coujederatum amongst themselves. 

Bacon*s Henry VII. 

Nor can Uiose confederations or designs be du- 
rable, when subjects make bankrupt of their al- 
legiitnce. King Charles. 

7b CONFER, v. n. [f on/ere, 
ferer, Fr.] To discourse with artother 
upon a stated subject ; to ventilate any 
question by oral discussion ; to converse 
solemnly; to talk gravely together; to 
compare sentiments. 

Y'ou will hear us carfer of this, and by an au- 
ricular assurance have your satisfaction. 

Shakesp. King Lear, 

Heading makes a full man, conference a ready 
man, and writing an exact man ; and therefore, 
if a man write nttlc, he had need Ila^ e a great 
memory ; if he confer little, he had need liavc a 

f )»ijsent wit ; and, if he read little, he had need 
lavc much cunning, to seem to know tliat he 
doth not. ^ Bacon. 

When they had commantle^PjAlfl 16 go aside 
out of the council, they ommw unong them- 
selves. Acfi, h. 15. 

He was thought to oorfer with the Lord Cole- 
peper upon the subject; but had some particular 
thoughts, upoupitiich ho then cot^erred witli no* 
body. ™ Clarendon. 

The Christian princess in her tent confers 
With fifty of your leam’d philosophers ; 

Whom wUh such eloquence she does persuade. 
That they are captives to her reasons made. 

Dryden s i yrunnic Love. 
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To Confe'r. V. a. 

1. To compare ; to examine by compart 
eon with other things of the same kind. 

The words in the eignth verse, conferred witn 
the same words in the twentieth, make it iuhiu- 
fest. litUcigh. 

If we amfer these obsen'ations with others of I 
tlie like nature, we may find c.iusc to rectify the 
gtmeral opinion. tloule. 

Pliny cotif erring his authors, and coiuparing 
tlieir works tocctlicr, found thoM* that went in*- 
fore traiiscribcnf by those that followed. Bnasn. 

2. To give; to bestow: with on before 
him who receives the gift. 

Rest to the liinhs, and quiet I conjer 
On troubled minds. Waller. 

The coiyemng this liotiour upon him would iu> 
crease the credit he had. Ctarendon. 

Coronation to a king, cof}fert no royal authority 
upon him. ^ HoutL 

There is not the least intimation in scripture of 
tills privilege cor^erred upon liie Roman cliurch. 

IHllotson. 

Thou cof^erreft the benefits, and he receives 
them ; the first produces love, and tlic last ii^ra- 
titude. Arbnthnot HUt. of' John Bull. 

3. To contribute ; to conduce : with to. 

The closeness and compactness of the parts 
resting together, dotii much conjtr to tlie strength 
of the union. GlanvtUe. 

Co'NFERENCEn. 8, [conference, Fr.] 

l.The act of conversing on serious sub- 
jects ; formal discourse ; oral discussion 
of any question. 

1 shall grow .skilful in country' matters, if I 
have often corftrence with your servant. Sidney 
Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal 
and piety inovetli to be instructors of others In 
conference; sometime of tlicin it is taught, wliuiii 
the church hath railed to tlie public, either read 
ing thereof, or interpreting. Ilooktr 

What passion imngs these weights upon my 
tongue ! 

I cannot speak to her ; yet she urg’d conference. 

iShakesp. 

2, An appointed meeting for discussing 
some point by personal debate. 

3. Comparison ; examination of different 
things by comparison of each with other. 

Our diligence must search out all helps and fur> 
theranccs, *vhich scriptures, councils, laws, and 
the mutual corfarence of all men’s collections and 
observations, may aiford. Hooker. 

conferetice of these two places, containing 
so titoellent a ixiece of as this, exprc.ssea 

by to worthy a wit as Tully^ was, must needs 
bring on pleasure to him that inaketli true account 
of Iwtiing. % Aachatns Schoolmastei’. 

Conf£'rrer.ii.«. [from confer,’] 

1 . He that converses. 

2. He that bestows. 

To CONFESS. V, a. [confesser, Fn] 
confiteor, confessum, Lat] 

I. To acknowledge a crime; to own a 
failure. 

He doth in some sort confets it. ■ —— ■ I f it be | 
cotff’eaed, it is not redressed. 

Shakesp. Merry Triues of Windsor. 
fcuHs wltii imman grief confess ; 

•Til tboa art chakE’d. Prior. 

f.' ft liaa 0 ^ bdbre the thing confessed, 
when it is used reciprocally. 

Cotfm ihee freely of thv ih» ; 

For to deny each article sW wath, 


Csutnot retmre nor choke the itrong conception. 

Sftakesp. UthelL). 

3. To disclose the state of the conscience 
to the priest, in order Uil repentance 
and pardon. 


CON 

If our sin be only agalust God, yet to eevfm 
to Ills minister may be of good use. 

WaM PrtparatUm for Death, 
4. It is used witk the ifeciprocal pronoun 
Our beautiful ^ttyry took the opportunity 
conf essing hersc^' toithis celebrated wther. 

Addison*s Spectator, 

5. 1'o hear iibe confessim of a penitent, 
as a priest. ‘ 

6. To own to avow ; wprofess; not to 
deny. 

Whosoever therefore shall confess me before 
men, Ijiiu will 1 confess also before ray Father 
which is ill heaven; but whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Fatiicr which is in heaven. Matt. x. 32. 3o. 

7. To grant; not to dispute. 

If that the king 

Have any w ay your good deserts forgot, 

Wliicli hecon}esseth to be manifold, 

He hid-t you name your griefs. Shakesp, 

'Ihc}' may have a eli'ar view of good, gicat 
and ron/tssed good, without being concerned, ifj 
^tliey c<ni make up tiicir liappincss without it. 

Lerke. 

8. To shew ; to prove ; to attest. 

I'all thriving trees dnfess^i tlic fruitfid mold ; 
The reddening apple lipens Jierc to cold. 

Pope*s Odyssey. 

0. It is used in a loose and unimportant 
sense, by way of introduction, or as an 
affirmative form of speech. 

I must confess I was most pleased with a beau- 
tiful prospect, that none of tnem have mentioned. 

Addison on Italy. 

To Confess, v. n. To make confesaioii; 
to disclose : to reveal ; as, he is gone to 
the priest to confess. 

Confk'ssedly. adv. [from confessed.] 
Avowedly ; indisputably ; undeniably. 

I.,abour is confessedly a great part of the curse, 
and tlierefore no woudef if men fbf from it. South. 

Great geniuses, like great mrnisters, tliough 
they arc confcMcdly the first in the cumiuonweallii 
of letters, must be envied and caiuimuatcd 

Fo})e's Essay on Homer. 

Confe'ssion. n. s. [from confess.] 

1. The acknowledgement of a crime ; the 
discovery of one's own guilt. 

Your engaging me first in this adventure of 
the Mozn, and desiring the story of it from me, 
is like giving one (he torture, atidt then asking his 
confession^ which is bard usage. Temple. 

2. 1'he act of disburdening the conscience 
to a priest. 

You will liBve little opportimiw to practise 
such a confessitm, and sjlPuid therefore supply the 
want of it by a due pcfiormancc of it to uud. 

Wakens Preparationjor Death, 

3. Profession ; avowal. 

Wlio, before Pontius Pilate, witnessed a good 
cojUession? ^ 1 Tim. vi. 13. 

If there he one amongst the fair’st of Greece, 
Tliat loves his mistress more than in confessum, 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth 
In other arms than hers ; to him this challenge. 

Shakesp. 

4. A formulary in which the articles ofj 
fiuth are comprised. 

CONFB'SSIONAL. n, s. [Fr.] 'pie seat or 
box in which the confessor sits to hear 
the declarations of his penitents. 


CON 

Confe'ssob. n,s, [tonfesseur, Fr,] 

1. One who makes profession of his faith 
in the face of danger. He who dies for 
relijjion, is a martyr; he who suffers 
font, is a confessor. 

The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles is so 
orthodoxiy settled, as caimot be questioned with- 
out dangeir to our religion, which hath been sealeR 
with tJic blood of to many maityrs and cotfessars. 
Bacon* s Advice to y'lUiers, 
Was not this an excellent confessor at least, if 
not a martyr, in this cause ? StiUingHeet. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr Sr cots- 
fessor lie concealed in Uic flourishing limes ot 
Christianity. Addison's Spectator. 

It w’as the assurance of a resurrection tnatgsva 
patience to the confessor ^ and courage to tbs mar«> 

2. iie that hears confessions, and preso^^ 
rules and measures of penitence. 

See that Claudio 

Be^ executed by nine to-morrow morning . 

Bring him his confessor p let him be prepar’d ; 

For tnat’s the utihost of liis pilgrimage. Shakesp. 

If you find any siuJ^iat lies heavy upon you, 
disburthen yourself orit into the bosom of your 
cotfessor, who stands between God and you to 
pray for you. Taylor. 

One must be trusted ; and be thought her fit. 

As passing prudent, and a parlous wTt ; 

To tins sagacious confessor he went. 

And told her. ^ Dryden's Wfeof Bath. 

3. He who confesses his crimes. Diet. 


In one of tlie churches I saw a pulpit and con- 
fessional, very finely fnJaid with Japis-Iazuli. 

Addison on Italy. 

Confe'ssion ARY. n. s, Iconfessionaire, 
Fr.] The confession-chair or seat, where' 
the priest sits to hear confessions. Diet, I 


Confe'st. a^. [a poetical word for con- 
fessed.] Open ; Kiiiiwn ; acknowledged ; 
not concealed ; not disputed; apparent. 

But wherefore should I seek, 

Since the perfidious author stands conjest ? 

This villain has traduc'd me. Jiotpe's Royal Conv, 

Conff/stly. adv, [from confest.] Undis- 
putably ; evidently ; without doubt or 
concealment. 

They address to that principle wliich is ctnifeslfy 
predominant in our nature. Decay of Piety. 

CoNFi'ciENT. adj. [conjlciens, Lat] That 
causes or procures ; effective. Diet. 
Confidant, n. s. [confident, Fr.] A 
person trusted with private affairs, com- 
monly with affairs of love, 

Martin composed his biilet-deux, and entrust- 
ed it to his confidant. Aibuthnot and Pofw. 

To CONFIDE. V. n. [confido, Lat.] 
To trust in ; to put trust in. 

lie alone won’t betray, in whom none will con- 
fide. Congreve. 

Co'nfidence. n, s. [conjidentia, I..at.] 

1. Firm belief of another's integrity or 
veracity ; reliance. 

Society is built on trust, and truvt upon confi- 
dence of one another’s Integrity. South. 

2. Trust in his own abilities or fortune ; 
security; opposed to dejection or timi^ 
dity. 

Alas, my lord, 

Your wisdom is consum’d in confidence • 

Do not go forth to-day. Shanesp. Julius Ceesetr. 

His limes being rather prosperous than calm, 
had raised his confidence by surcess.lW. ifen.VlI. 

He had an ambition anef vanity, and acottfidence 
in himself, which sometimes intoiicatcn, and 
transported, and exposed him. , Clarendon. 

3. Vitious boldness; false opinion of h« 
own cxcellendes : opposed to modest jf. 

Ike fervent rcprcliciider.s of things establisliw 
by public authority, are always confident and 
bola-spirited men ; but tlieir confident^, for ll« 
most part, riseth from too much credit given lu 
their own wit®, for which cause they are seldom 
free froiwverrfjrs, Hookc', Dedicatm. 
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4 . Consciooineif of innooence; honest 
b^ness; ^ iiitegrity. 

Beloved, if ow li^eondeeuitit ikot,OiettKave: 
we emfidence ^owitrdf (^od. t UL 21. 

Be merciful tmto tbejt^ wUcli have not the c<m> 
JitUnee of good worki. 2 Eid.viii. 96. 

Just co^dtnGtf M|d netfte rlghteousnevs, 

And honour. milkn*t Par, XM* 

5* That whidk gives or causes oontideoce, 
boldness, or security. 

Co'NriDENT. adj. [from confide.] 

1 . Assured beyond doubt. 

He ii to sure and eor^dent of his particular elec- 
tfon, M to resolve he can never fall. 

Hammond at^ FundomeHtaU. 

X am cor^fident, that very much may be done to- 
wards the improvement of pbiloiopbr. Boyle. 

^ Positive ; affirroitive ; dogmatical : as, 
k confident talker. 

9. Secure of success; without fear of mis- 
carriage. 

Both valiant, as men despising death ; both 
coffidentt as unwonted to be overcome. Sidney. 

Douglas and the Hotspur, both together, 

Are oonjident against the world in anus. 

Skaketp. Hen IV. 

Be not confident in a plain way Keel, xxxii. 21. 

People forget how little they know, when they 
grow confident upon any present state of things. 

South. 

4 . Without suspicion; trusting without 
limits. 

He, true knight, 

No lesser of her honour confident, 

Than I did truly 6nd her, stakes this ring. 

^ Shahetp. Cymbeline, 

Kome, he as just and gracious unto me, 

Atl am cu7jfident and kind to thee. 

Shakeip. Titu$ Androniem. 

6. Bold to a vice ; elated with false opi- 
nion of his own excellencies ; impudent. 

Co'nfident. n. s. [from cen/jrfe.] One 
trusted with secrets. 

If ever it conics to this, that a man ran say of: 
his confident, he would have deceived me, he has 
said enough. South. 

You love me for no other end, 

But lo become my confident and friend ; 

As such, 1 keep no secret from your sight. 

Vryden'i Aurenpehe. 

Co'nfidently. adv. [from confident,] 

I « Without doubt ; without fear of mis- 
carriage. 

We shall not be ever the less^ likely to meet 
with success, if wc do not expect it too cotfidently, 

Atterbury, 

2. With firm trust. 

The maid becomes a youth | no more delay 
Your vows, but look, andlDon^dently pay. Dryden. 

8t Without appearance of doubt ; without 
suspecting any failure or deficiency; 
positively; dogmatically. 

Many men least of all know what they them< 
selves most cotjfidently boast. Ben Jonton, 

It is strange how t^ ancients took up experi- 
ments upon credit, and yet did build great mat- 
ters upon them : the observation of some of tiie 
best of them, delivered confidently, is, that a vessel 
filled with ariies wUl receive the like quantity of 
water as if It bad been empty ; this Is uttcrW un- 
tnm. Bacon. 

Every foot ma^ believe, and pronounce roqA- 
dentlyi butwise men will conclude firmly. &ut/i. 
Co'npi]>bm,tnB88. ii.«. [frome0i{iK«feiif.] 
Favourable opinion of one’s own powers; 
assurance. Diet. 

Configuba'tion. ». «. {configuration, 
Ff.] 

1. The form of the various parts of any 
thing, at they are adapted to each other. 
Vot. 1. 
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Tim different effects of fire and water, which 

>we call heat and cold, result from the so differing 
eopfigu*adon and acitatkm of tlte|r particles. 

^ CdmenU'tScepde, 

No other account can beaten of the different 
animal secretions, than taeStTctent ctnfiguration 
and action of the solid parliWMbtot on Alimentt. 

There is no plastick viftaipPterned in shaping 
them, butthecm^urorioiti oft^particles where- 
of they consist. (, Woodioard, 

2. The face of the horoioope> according to 
the aspects of the planets towards each 
other at any time. 

7b Conpi'gube. e.fl. [from jSgwo, Lat.] 
To dispose into any form, by adaptation. 

Mother earth brought forth leg^, arms, and 
Other members of the body, scattered and distinct, 
at their full ^owth | wbich coining together, ce- 
menting, ancTso cottfigu/ring themseives into human 
shape, made lusty men. Bentley* t Sermons. 

CO NFINE. ». s. [confinis, Lat. It had 
formerly the accent on the last syllable.] 
Common boundary ; border ; edge. 

Here in these cnnjinet silly have 1 lurk*d, 

To watch the waiiiing of mine enemies. 

Shakesp, Bkh, III. 

You are old : 

Nature in you stands on the Very verge ^ 

Of her confine. Shakesp. King Lear. 

The cai^fies of the river Niger, where the ne- 
groes are, are well watered. Bacon. 

Twas ebbing darkness, past the noon of night. 
And Phosphor on the confines of the light. 

Drydens Fables, 

The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of 
the sun, is applicable to duration, where no mo- 
tion was ; as the idea of a foot, taken from bodies 
here, to distances beyond the confines of the world, 
where are no bodies. Locke, 

Co'npiite. a^o {confinii, Lat.] Bor- 
dering upon; beginning where the 
other ends ; having one common boun- 
dary. 

To Confi'ne, V. n. To border upon ; to 
touch on different territories, or regfons : 
it has with or on. 

Half lost. I seek 

What readiest path leads where your gloom;j^ 
bounds • 

Confine with hcav’n. MUt<m*t Par. Lost. 

Full in the midst of this created space. 

Betwixt heav’n, earth, and skies, Utere stands a 
place 

Coffining on all three. Dryden. 

To Confi'ne. V. a. [confiner, Fr. con- 
finis, Lat.] 

1. To bound ; to limit : as, he confines 
his subject by a rigorous definition. 

2. To shut up ; to imprison ; to immure; 
to restrain within certain limits. 

ril not over the threshold.— 

— — Fy» you coffine yourself most unreasonably ; 
come, you must go visit the good lady. 

Shake^. Coriolanus. 

1 had been 

As broad and gen’ral as the casing air : 

But now I*mcabbiii’d, cribb*d, cotfin*a, bound in. 

Sitakesp, 

3. To restrain ; to tie up to. 

Children, permitted the freedom of both hands, 
do oft times awfine unto the left, and are not with- 
out aceat difficulty restrained from it. 

BiromCs Vtdg, Kn, 

Make one man's fancies, or failings, coifinki^ 
laws to others, and convey them as such to thew 
lucceeders, Bofie, 

Where honopr or where conscience does not 
bind, 

No other tie shall shackle me ; 

Slave to myself I will not be ; 

Nor shall my future actions be cafiiCd 

By my own present mind. 
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If the gout continue, I confine myself wholly to 
the milk diet. Temple, 

He is to cp^ne himself to the compass of num- 
bers* and the slavery of rldme. - Dryden. 

CONFfNELESS. a^, [from confine!] 
Boundlem ; unlimited ; unbounded : 
without end. 

I^toem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my eotfineless harms. Shak. Macheih, 

Conpi'nement. fi.s. [from confine.] 
Imprifionment ; incarceration ; restraint 
of liberty. 

Our hidden fbdS 

Now joyful from their long corfinement rose. 

Dryden*s Virgil 

The mind hates restraint, and is apt to fancy 
itself under confinement when the sight is pent up. 

Addison, 

As to tlie numbers who are under restraint, 
people do not seem so much surprised at the con- 
Jinement of some, as the liberty of others. Addifsis. 

Confi'ner. n, s. [from confine.] 

1 . A borderer ; one that lives upon con- 
fines ; one that inhabits the extremo 
parts of a country. 

The senate hath stilt'd up the confiners, 

Shah^. CymbeUne, 
Happy confiners you of other lands, 

Tlmtsbfft ^ our soil. DankVs Civil War, 

2. A near neighbour. 

Though gladness and grief be opposite in na- 
ture, yet they are such neighbours and cotfiners in 
art, that the least touch of a pencil will translate a 
crying into a laughing face. 

3. One which toudies upon two difierent 
r^ions. 

^ The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures are such as have no local motion ; 
such as oysters. Boom, 

Confi'nity. If. s, [condnitas,^ Lat.] 
Nearness; neighbourhood; contiguity. 

Diet. 

To CONFrRM. V. a. [confirmo, Lat.] 

1. To put past doubt by new evidence. 

The testimony of Christ was corfirmed in yon. 

lCor.\.€. 

So was his will 

Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath. 
Which shook heav'u's whole circumfereiice, coi^ 
firmed, MsUon. 

Whilst rU die stars that round her boni, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Ctnfirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

AdJSson*s^peetater, 

2 . To settle ; to establish either peahiODs 
or things. 

I confirm thee in the high priesthood, and ^ 
point thee ruler. 1 Mac. xL oF. 

Confirm the crown to me and to mine bdrs. 

Shakesp. Bau VI. 

3. To fix ; to radicate. ^ , 

Fernelius iie^r cared a eeifirmed 

4. To complete ; to perfect. 

He only liv'd but till he was a man ; 

The whidi no sooner had his prowess corfirm^d. 
But like a man he died. Shakesp, MaebeA, 

5. To strengthen by new solemnities or 
ties. 

That treaty, so prejudicial, 
remitted rather than confirmed. 

0. To settle or strengthen in restJution^ 
or purpose^ or opinidn. 

- CMfim'd then 1 resolve, 

I A^m shall share Efttb me in bliss or woe MtUon. 
They in th^ sine though firm, stood more eon. 

Believe and be rofi^rm'd. Milton. 

t. To admit to the full privileges of a 
(Hiristtan^ by imposition of hands. 

SC 37* 
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Tlioie wbich ore thti tMfiriml, wre thereby 
•tt|ipoted to be fit for odmbfion to the Meramenf. 

H him H i wtff i Fw it damt ntMtt. 

COirn'RMABLB. [ftdtn CWifim.] 

Ttuit iriiidl If Cifhtbk of ineontefitabfe 
evidence. . 

It my f«cei?e • imiiioiit inmte, m Ji «»»S^ CdNl’l'fiGATiijl.^ 
iMi by many eimmplet. Bmm $ Vuig, Err, i — - . “ 

CoimitMA'TiON* fi. A [from ceiijcm.] 

1* The aict of estmblishhiff any diM or 


establishhii; any thing 
person; fetdement ; esUblismnent. 

Embrace and love this man.-** 

••—-With brotlter^i Jove 1 do It.— 

—•And let heaven 


It wM Judged that be ehoaid he banifhed, indi 
Alt whole ectate ted adeed» and hit 

houset pvIM down. Bmnm. 

Whaievft fiih the rutgar fry e»od, 

Mcmg to 

By thSir owh WMptmdboatedto bin. 

DryMiJmmU, 

^ fftcm the verb.] 
Tranafenfid to the public aafi^ The 
accent in jAetepfim ia on the first 
syUaliift. 


CON 

marfiKne. »nkeif>, Hawn 

h«k mHIm the eaidi a hordm th 

A man would ba coutmt to atrtve with him- 
If If, and e w ilhe t vMi iwil dUfiOaltksi, in hopes of 
a nidhty rewiwd. * 
baifali Into franfflw dam iwyfinhwbri^ 
Seemi oV a thouiand waves to burn. 


Afe, b 
Unto ’ 


Thy lands and goods 
by the laws of Venice, eonfucate 
dw state of Venice. Shtk. Merck, 


Co'HmcT. n.,. [eoii/iietm, i*tj 
1 A violent coUMtati or oppotitioii eTtwo 


WitnoM bow dear 1 hold this e 


rVIII. 


S. Evidence by which any thing is awer- 
tained ; additional proof. 

A false report hath 
Hooou’-’d with confwmaHm your great judgment. 

SmUcu, 

The sea-captains answered, that they wo^ 
parfomn his command ; and in oon^wmadm there- 
of promised not to do any thing which beseemed 
not valiant men. Knollei*$ Hitt. 

3. Proof; convincing testimony. 

WanCnff frequent eoi^matim in a matter so 

confirmable, their affirmation carrieth but slow 
persuasion. Brawn. 

The arguments brought by Christ for the con- 
firmation of his doctrine, were in themselves suffi- 
cient. South. 

4 . An ecclesiastical rite. 

Wh^ is prepared for in catecliising, Is, hi the 

L most pro- 
d from the 

_ . consists in two 

parts : the child’s undertaking, in his own name, 
every part of the baptismal vow (having first ap- 
proved himself to understand it) ; and to tliat pur- 
pose, that he may more solemnly enter this obli- 


substances. 

Pour depblugmed spirit of vinegm upon salt of 
Urtor, and tbafs will be such a or)f|^ or ebullition, 
as if there were scarce two more contrary bedl^ 
In nature. ^ 


CONFiefr ACTION. B.s. [from COR/ISCOf e 
Tbe act of transferring the ferfeii 
goods of criminals to publidt use. 

It was in every man^s eye, what great forfei- 
tures and CMjfhcotums he bad at that present to 
help himself. Bohoa’s nen, VII. 

Co'nfitknt. II. s. [coi^fcns, Lat.] One; 
confessing ; one who confesses his feults< 

A wide difference Uiere is between a meer eon- 
fitent and a true penitent. Decay ef 'Fkty, 

Co'nfiturb. II. s. [Fr. from ceit/ecfif- 
ra, Lat.] A sweetmeat ; a confection ; 
a comfit. 

It is certain, that there be some houses wherein 1 3. Contest; Strife; contention. 
coffiiwret and pies will gather mould more than m 
others. Bacon. 

We contain a coifihtre house, where we make all 
sweetmeats, dry and moist, and divers pleasant 
wines. Bacon. 

To CONFl'X. 


R ty fc 

3. A combat; a %ht between two. Itis 
seldom used of a general battle. 

The luckless corfikt with the giant stout, 
Wherrin captiv’d, of life or tfeath lie stood in 
dhnbt. ^tenm 

It Is ray fi.ther's face. 

Whom ia this confiict I unawares have kllTd. 

SMop. 


V. a. [eonJigOi etmjixum^ 
Lat.] To fix down ; to fasten. 

As this Is true, 

Let roe in safety raise roe from ray knees ; 

Or else for everbe cotfixed here, 

A marble monument ! Shah. Meatwrefiie Mkature. 


grtoiA brmrng jome g^fatiwr with Him, not Confla'grant. «*'. iconjlaeratn, L«.] 

Burning togeth«rinvolv4iSagenml 
fire. 


take for him, but as a witness to testify his enter- 
ing this obligation. Hammond on Fundamentalt, 


Conpirma'tor. n. s. [from cenfirmo, 
Lat] An attester ; he that puts a mat- 
ter past doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive confirmatory 
and test of things uncertain, Uic sente of man. 

BromCt Vuig. Err. 

OoNFfRMATORY. adj, [from vovjtrm,1 
fpving additional testimony ; establish 
mg with new force. 

CoNFfRMBDNESS. ir.s. [from confirm’^ 
Confirmed state ; radication. 

If the difiRkrulty arise from the confirmednest of 
habk, every resistance weakens the habit, abates 
tbe difficojfy. Decay of Piety. 

CONPi'RMBR# II. 9 , [from confirm.] One 
that confirms ; one that produces evi- 
dence or strength ; an attester ; an es- 
tabBsher. ^ 

Be these sad sighs confirmert of thy words ^ 
Then speak again. Shakeip. King John 

The oath or i lover is no stronger than the word 
of a tapster : they arc both the confirmert of false 
leckonings. Shakap. 

4}onfi*8CABLE. aifj. [from confiscate.] 
Liable to forfeiture, 

'T 0 f^iXtrSC^^THSo. V. a. [conjErcorf, 

i.«r in publicum addicere; 


Thenndse 

From the corfiagrant mass, purg’d and refin’d. 
New licav'ns, new earth. Miiton't Par. Lott. 

Conflagra'tion. n. #. [conflagratio, 
Lat.] 

A general fire spreading over a large 
space. 

The opinion deriveth the complexion from the 
deviation of the sim, and the conflagration of all 
tilings under PJiaftoii. Browns Fu%. Err. 

Next o’er the plains, where ripen’d harvests 
grow. 

Hie ruiming conflagration spreads below. 

Addison" t Ovid. 

Mankind hath had a gradual increase, not- 
v^ithstanding ^hat fioods and ctm/fegrotami, aiid 
ilie religious profession of celibacv, may have in- 
tern! pled. BeniUvt Serm^. 

2. It is generally taken for the nrc which 
shall consume this world at the consum* 
mation of things. 

CoNFLA'TioN. II. s. [rofi/Eefttiw, Lat.] 

I . The act of blowing many instruments 
together. 

The sweetest harmony is. when every part or 
instrument is not heard by itself, but a confiation 
of them ail. Bacon. 

A casting or melting of metal. 


There Is a kind of merry war betwixt signior 
Benedick and her : they never meet but there’s# 
skirmish of wit between them.— Alas! he gets 
nothing by that. In our last conflict, four of his 
five wits went hahing off. SHakmgp, 

4. Struggle; agony; pang. 

No assurance touching victories can make pre- 
sent conlliett so sweet and easy, but nature will 
shrink nom them. Hooker. 

If he attempt this great ciiange, with what li^ 
bour and ccnjtset must be accomplish it ! Hagen. 
He perceiv’d 

Th’ unequa] conflict then, as angels look 
On dying saints. Thomton*t Summer. 

Co'nfluence. n. a. [confluo, Lat.] 

J • The junction or union of several streams. 

Nimrod, who usurped dominion over the rest, 
tat down in the very confluence of all those rivert 
which watered Paradise. ^ ^ 

Haleighft History the ff/arld. 
Bagdct is beneath the confidence of Tigris and 
Euphrates. Brerewood on La^iaget. 

In the veins, innumerable little rivulets have 
their conjtuence into tbe great vein, the common 
channel of the blood. Bentley. 

2. The act of crowding to a place. 

You sec this confluence, this great flood of visa- 
tors. Shaketp. 

Sonic come to mal^ merry, because of the con- 
fluence of all sorts. 

You had foond by experience the trouble of all 
men’s confluence, and for all matters to yourself. 

Bacon to ViUiert. 

3. A concourse; a multitude crowded 
into one place. 

This will draw a confluence of people from all 
parts of the country. Temple. 

4. CoUection; concurrence. 

We may there be instructed how to rafe all 
goods by those that will concentre into tbe foUcity 
we shalTpossets, which shall be made up of Mm 
cwi^aeiice, perfection, and pqrpetwty 


» m mmou mar^ tn jmtfiicwm uaaicere; ^ »ai lovs. 

Smflsm,, 1 * 1 ^ originally ^fieth, COTiFLUENT. [eMi/befM.Xat.] Rtm- 

• lumper, or freil; but A bending or tanung. ning one into aiwther 5 meeting. 


snatosxysaicmly the ig^ror’s treasure, 
becauae it waa anefemtiy kept in such 
hampers. Cowell,] To transfer private 
property to the prince or publick, by 
way of penalty for an ofiboce. 


ireCONFLI'CT. a. R. [eorMgo, Lat.] 
Tostrivc; to conteit; to fight; to strug- 
gle : to contend ; to encounter ; to en- 
gage : prtqfterly by striking against one 
another. 


At length, to make their various currenti ooe, 
The congregated floods together run : , 

These eluent streams make some great itw § 
head, 

By stores lUil melting and descending ^ 

Biaekmete. 
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CoNFurx. ikA Lat ] 

]. TIm Imnoa tt 9 «veail cimaat$ ; figo-| 

Kiioti, bjf of liiAetiiic t«(>. 

infect the iouna ptioe and divert his grain. SM, 

t. Crowd : nmilitttde ooUecftod. 

He quickly, 1^ the general cmMus and con> 
Gonfse of the whole poop«e« streightuied hii qw 
tors. ^ipkitwidcvi. 

To the cates cast round thine eye» end see 
What issuing forth, or enlMng in. MilUm, 
Comvo'fLU. a4j* [oon/iieiww, J 
•ttming: the eama fim; wearing the 
same form ; resembling. 

Variety of tunes doth dispose the spirits to va- 
riety of passions conform unfo them, 

Te CONFO'RM. v* a. [eenfermo, X^at.] 
To reduce to die like iqopwance, shapej 
or manner^ with sometouig else ; with 
to. 

Then followed that most twtura! effect of con- 
feming one’s self to that which she did like. 

Sidney. 

Theapostles^idepn/brm the Christians, as much 
as might be, according to the pattern of the Jews. 

Booker. 

Demand of them wherefore they cen/Smnot 
tliemselves wito the order of the church ? Hooker. 
To CoNFO'RM. p, n. To comply with ; 
to yield : with to. 

Amona mankind so few there ar^ 

Who will corffbrm to philosophick fare. Dryd, Juv. 

Conpo'rmable. adL [from cotuorm.] 
1, Having the same icmn ; using the same 
manners ; agreeing either in exterior or 
moral diaracters ; similar ; resembling. 

The Gentiles were not made cotffhrtnable unto 
the Jews, in tliat which was to cease at tlie com- 
ing of Christ. Hool^. 

t, ft has commonly to before that with 
which there is agreement. I 

He gives a reason covformdble to the principles. I 

Arhuthnoi. 

%, Sometimes tetf A, not im|)roperly ; but 
to is used with the verb, i 

The fragments of Sappho give us a taste of her 
way of writing, perfectly covformable with that 
character we find of her. Addison's Spectator, 

4. Agreeable; suitable; not opposite; con- 
sistent. 

Nature is very consonant and emformabU to her- 
self. Newton. 

The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapses, aie preferable to the works of an inferior 
auUior, scrupulously exact, and conformabh to all 
the rules of correct writing. Addison. 

5. Compliant ; ready to follow directions ; 
submissive; peaceable; obsequious. 

Fve been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all time to your will cor^ormable. 

Skokesv. Henry VIU. 
For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield them- 
selves williiiffly conformable, in whatever sliould 
be required, it was their doty. Hooker, 

Suen dduMons are reformed by a confosTnabU 
devotion, and the well-tempered seal of the true 
Christian spirit. Spnm. 

CONFO'EMABLy. aiv. [from conform- 
able,] With conformi^; agreeably; 
suitably : it has to. 

So a mao observe the agreement of his own 
iinaginatiioiii, and talk oonijfomably. It is all cer- 
tain^. hoelw. 

I nave treated of the sex cordormabh to this de- 
flnition. Addinm. 

Confoema'tzok. «. #. [Fr. con/orma- 
Ho, Lat.] 

1. Ibe form of things, as relating to each 
other ; the particular texture and oon- 


CON 

sisteiice of the peels of a bofot e»id 
4isporiti(m to make a whots: as light 
^ Wtrent cobmrt i$ r^teted from 
bodki, according to iiirir deferent ooik- 
finmation. ^ 

Varides are found in the dKfomtuatursl dii 
of the mouth, and senml osnAnsatisw of 
OTMOS. Holder. 

Whece there lmp|iens to be such a structure and 
confirmation of the earth, as that the fire nai^ pass 
freaty into these spiral, U ttei mdll^ sets 
out. Woodymrd^t Nat. Hist. 

SU The aot of prodjgtcu^ suitableness, or 
ocaiformity, to any tiling : with to^ 

Virtue and vice, sin and boliuess, and the cmi- 
formation of our hearts and lives to the dutios of 
true mligion and morality;, are Unngs of more eon* 
sequetioe than the furiutuionf understsndin|^ 

Confo'rmist. n. t, * [from cetform^] 
One that complies with foe womip of | 
the church of Engird; xwt 4 dissen 
ter. 

They were not both nonconformists, neither 
both coitformltti. Danhn. 

CoNPo'RMXTY. n, i, [from conform.'] 

1. Similitude; resemblance; the state of { 
having foe same character of manners or 
form. 

Ey the knowledge of truth, and exercise of vir- 
tue, man, amongst the creatures of this world, as- 
pireth to the greatest conformity with God.Hooker. 

Judge uot what is best 
By pleasure, though to nature seeming meet ; 
Created as thou art to nobler end. 

Holy and pure, corformity divine ! Milt.Par.Lost. 

Space and duration have a great cof^ormity in 
tills, that they are justly reckoned amongst our 
sii^le ideas. iLocke. 

This metaphor would not have been so j^neral, 
had there not been a conformity between the men- i 
tal taste and the sensitive taste. 

Addison* s Spectator . ! 

2, It has in some authors with before the| 
model to which the conformity is made. 

The end of all religion is but to draw us to a 
coiformity with G od. Decay (f Piety. 

3. In some to. 

We cannot be otherwise happy but by our coa- 
formitv to God. TMlotson. 

Conformity in building to otlier civil nations, 
hath disposed us to let our old wooden dark 
houses fall to decay. Graunt. 

4, Consistency. 

Many instances prove the cotformity of the es- 
say wUn tlic notions of Hippocrates. 

Ar6iitk?u)t on AUments. 

Conforta'tion. n. s. [from conforto, 
a low Latin word.] Collation of strength; 
corroboration. 

For corroboration and confortation, take such 
bodies as arc of astringent quality, without mani- 
fest cold. nacon*s Nat. Hist. 

To CONFCXUND. v,a. [confondre, Fr, 
confundo, Lat.] 

1. To mingle things so that their several 
forms or natures cannot be discerned. 

Let us go down, mud there eotfbtmd their lan- 
guage, that they may uot understand one imo- 
thers speech. Gen. xi. 7. 

Two planets rushing from asj^t malign, 

Of fiercest opposition, in mid sky 
Should combat, " " * ^ 


2. To perplex ; to compare or xneiitioi], 
without due distinction. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are won^ 
because they agree in many things, to be con- 
Jhanded. , . HoyU. 

They who strip not ideas from the marks meu 
use for them, but cotfound them with werds, must 
lia' e endless dispute. Xicfcs. 


CON 

a To disturb the a^prriMMinn by 
tinet words OP notions. 

I ws yet to think, that meu find their shufifo 
ideas agme, thoueh, in dlMoarse, they crn&m 
one another with diiliwoil names. Loeka. 

4* To forow into consternation ; to PFr- 
plox ; fo terrify ; fo omaao ; iM astoi^^ 
tostuidfy. 

8q tl;e Son of God ; and Satan stood 
A white as teUte, confbnnded what to say. 

Milt, Tar. Reg. 
Now with foifos surrounded, 

Despairfog, crnfmiM, 

He tremblei. ho mows. 

Amidst RhodopA snows. Pope's St. Ce^UU. 

5. To destroy ; to ovgrthrow. 

Tlie s iw ee te et honey 
Is Inathsorae in Us own delick>iiiiieis> 

And in the taste emfounds the appiditt. Sktlmp. 
The gods confound thee t dost thou hold there 
still ? Sbohetp, 

Let them be confounded in all their pawer and 
might, and let their strength be broken. 

Daniel, xxi. 

So deep a malice to confound the race 
Of mankind iii one ro<it. Milton, 

CoNFo'uNDBD. portkip. [froiu con^ 
found,] Hateful; dctei^alue ; eilor- 
mous ; odious ; a low cant word. 

A most confounded reason for his brutish concep- 
tion. Crew. 

Sir, I have heard another story : 

He was a most cotfounded Tory ; 

And grew, or he is much belied, 

Extremely dull before ho died. 5ip^r. 

CoNFo'UNDEDhY. adv, [from cottfoun- 
ded.] Hatefully ; shamefully : a l0w 
or ludicrous word. 

You arc confoundedly given to squirting up and 
down, and chattering. Vlbstnnge. 

Thy speculations begin to smell confoundedly of 
woods and meadows. Additon*9 Spectator. 

CONPO'UNDER. It. g. [from COI^Oteilti.] 
He who disturbs, perplexes, terrifies, or 
destroys, 

Confrate'rnity. 11 . g. [fromcofi and 
fraternitas, Lat.] A brofoerhood; a 
body of men united for some rriigious 
purpose. 

We find days appointed to be kept, and a con- 
fratemity established for that pur^se, with the 
laws of It. ^ingfieet. 

Confrica'tion. ft. 8, [from con and 
frico, Lat,] The act of rubbfog qghinst 
any thing. 

It hath been reported, that ivy hatli grown eut 
of a stag's horn i which they suppose md rather 
come from a confrieottan of the bom upon the ivy, 
than from the lioni itself. Bacon, 

To CONFRO'NT. v. a, [cot^ronter,VT,] 
J. To stand against another in full ;rilew ; 
to face. 

He spoke, and then eonfrontt the bnll ; 

And on his ample forehead, aimingfuU, 

The deadly stroke desoenoM. Hrydmft Ftygt/. 

2. To stand &ce to face, in opjiositioQ to 
another. 

The East and West churehei d fid^b oth egsfronit 
ihe Jews, and concur with ' Hoalier. 

mth bought bloo^^wSilwwl have an- 
swered blows. 

Strength mateh*d with stiesgfh. and power om- 
frontM power. Skakesp. Kmg Mn. 

Bellena's bride|noni, lapt in proof, 

OmfremluA him wi selr comparisons, 

Po&t against popt rebellious, arm jeainst arm. 

Shah, Macbeth. 

3, To epposst^me evidence to another in 
open courts 
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We heg^ to his unkindnea# onto him t he 
•eeing bimaelf con/fwia^ by went not to 

deniiu* hot to justify his cnicl fhlsefiood. Sidney, 
4* To oompore one iluiig with another. 
Whan 1 with a verse, I only 

shew you the MAO 4i^ executed by different 
hands; Jddmtti on Medab. 

Confronta'TION. n,i. [Fr,] The act 
of bringing two evidences itce to &ce. 
To COI^ITSE. V. a. [con/utmi, Lat] 

1. To disorder ; to disperse irregularly. 

Thus roving on 

In confiu^d march forlorn, the advent’rous bands 
View’d first their lamentable lot» and found 
No test. Milton, 

2* To mix, not separate. 

At length an universal hubbub wild. 

Of stunmng sounds and voices all cotftu^df 
Borne through the hollow dariE, assaults hit ear. 

Milton. 

S, To perplex, not distinguish; to ob- 
scure. 

We may have a clear and distinct idea of the 
existence of many thines, though our ideas of I 
their intimate essences and causes are veiy coid'udd ' 
and obscure. Watt$'$ Lngio. 

4. To hurry the mind* 

Confus’d and sadly she at length replies. 

Pope's Statius. 

Confusedly, adv. [from con/used.] 

1. In a mixed mass ; without separation. 

These four nations are every where mixed in 

the Scriptures, because they dwelt cm^usedly to- 
gether. Rakish's History, 

2. Indistinctly; one mingled with another. 

The inner court with horror, noi.9e, and tears 

Conjus'dly fill'd ; the women’s shrieks and cries 
The arched vaults re-echo. Denham. 

On mount Vesuvius next he fix’d his eyes. 

And saw the smoaking tops cot^us'dly rise ; 

A hideous ruin ! ^ Addison on Italy. 

1 viewed through a prism, and saw tliem most 
ionfnsedly defined, so tnat I could not distinguish 
their smaller parts from one another. 

Newtons Opticks. 

Heroes and heroines shouts eoi^'m'dly rise, 

And base and treble voices strike the skies. P<ipe. 

3. Not clearly ; not plainly. 

He confusedly and obscurely delivered hit opi- 
nion. Clarendm. 

4. - Tumultuously: hastily ; not deliberate- 
ly ; not exactly. 

The propriety of thoughts and words, which 
are tlie hidden beauties of a play, are but conjnsrd- 
ly judged in the vehemence of action. Dryd. 

C6nfu'sedne.ss, n. s. [from confused*\ 
Want of distinctness ; want of clearness. 

Hither unto these titles of honour carry a kind 
of corfusedness, and rather betokened a successive 
office than an established dignity. 

Carew's Survey of ComioaU. 
The cause of the confusedness ot our notion.s, 
next to the natural inability, is want of attention. 

Non’is. 

CoNFu'sioN. fi. s, [from confuse.] 

1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous med- 
ley. 

God, only wise, to punish pride of wit^ 

Among men’s wits hath this canjnswn wrought ; 

As the proud tow’r, whose points the clouds 
did hit, * 

By tongues corfimon was to ruin brought. Davies. 

2. Tumult; disorder. 

God it not a God of sedition and C(mfusim, but 
of order and of peace. Hookh, Prdace. 

This is a happier and more comely time, 

Than when these fellows ran about the streets 
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4. Oveitbrow; destrttctioil. 

The strength of - 

Shall draw btm in to his cor^mon. Skdkesp* Mae. 
6. Astonishmeut ; distmetion of mind; 
huriy of ideas. 

Coffnsion dwelt In ov’iylaoe. 

And fear in ev'iy heart, 

When waves on waves* and golpbi in gulphs, 
O’ercame the pilot’s art* &ccMor. 

CoNFU^TABLB. 04/* [^1^ cof||rt(fs.J Pos- 
sible to be disproved; possible to be 
shewn false. 

At the last day, that inquisitor shall not present 
to God a bundle of oalnnmies, or eonfutabla ac- 
cusations : but will offer unto his onmiscience a 
true list ot our transgressions. Brown. 

Confdta'tion. a. «• [cemfisSoHo^ Lat] 
The act of confuting ; disproof. 

A eoifidaidm of atheism from toe frame of the 
world. Bentl^. 

To CONFUTE, e. a. [con/tifo, Lat] To 
convict a£ errour or ralsehood ; to dis- 
prove. 

He could on either side dispute ; 

Confutet change hands, and still coiifiite.HudVrrai. 

For a man to doubt whether tliere be any hell, 
and thereupon to live as if there were none, but, 
when lie dies, to find iiimselfcof/utedintheflames, 
must be the height of woe. South. 

CO'NGE. «. s. [co«r5, Fr.] 

1. Act of reverence; bow; courtey. 

The captain salutes you with congd profound. 

And your lady ship curt sics half way to the ground. 

Swiff. 

2. Leave; farewell. 

So courteous cong6 both did give and take, 

Witli right hands plighted, pledges of guod-will. 

Fmry Queen. 

To Co'noe. V. ». [from the noun*] To 
take leave. 

I have cof^eed with the duke, and done my 
adieu witli his nearest. 

Shakesp. Alls well that ends well. 

CO'NGEiy ELIRE is French; and sig- 
nifies, in common law, the king’s per- 
mission royal to a dean and chapter, in 
time of vacation, to chuse a bishop. 
The king, as sovereign patron of ali 
archbishopricks, bishopricks, and other 
ecclesiastical benefices, had in ancient 
times the free appointment of all eccle- 
siastical dignities ; investing them first 
per baculnm Sf annulum, and afterwards 
by his letters patent In process of 
time he made the election over to others, 
under certain forms and conditions ; as, 
that they should, at every vacation, 
before they chuse, demand of the king 
a congd d*rlire, that is, licence to pro- 
ceed to election* Cowell. 

A woman, when she lias made her own choice, 
for form’s sake, seudsa rungi? d' eUre to her friends. 

Sjyeciator. 

Co’ngk. It. 5. [In architecture.] A moul- 
ding in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which serves to separate two 
members from one another: such is 
that which joins the shaft of the column 
to the cincture. Chambers. 


Cywff cotfutiois. ' Hv Shakesp. Coriolanus. 
3* indistinct corobfnaliois. 

Tiie coi^usitm of two diBbrent ideas, which a 
customary connexion of them in their minds hath 
made to them almost one, $tl$ their heads with 
false views, and their msonttigs with false con- 
sequences. Locke. 
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A vtpooiy deli^ lies, to snow ^ 

Thmsm s whssr, 

2. To bind or ik, as 1|^ cold. 

Oh,geiitleiMj(i*ieel see! dead Henry’s woimds 
Openlheir opMsal’d moutlit, and bleed afresh. 

Shaf^. Rich. Ut 

Too much sadness hath congeal'd your blood* 

7b CoNOg^AL. V* n* To concrete ; to 
gather into a mass by cold, 

I In the midst of molten lead, when it begfnneth 
to congeal, make a little dent, into which put 
quicksilver wrapt in linen, and it will fix and run 
no more, and endure the bsmmor. Booms. 

When water congeals, the surface of the ice it 
smooth and level, as the suifoce of the water was 
before. Burnet's Theory. 

Congb'alment. 11 . s. [from congesd,} 
The clot fanned by congelation ; coi^ 
cretion. 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends ; 
Tell them your feats, whilst they with joyful tears 
Wash thecofigealmcfit from your wounds. 

Shakem. Antony and Cleopatra, 
Conos'lable. aclf. [from congeal.] Sus- 
ceptible of cong^tion; capable ot 
losing its fltddity. 

The consistencies of bodies are very divers : 
dense, rare, tangible, pnmmatlcal, fixed, hard, 
soft, congelabk, not cmigelable, liquefiable, not li- 
quefiable. Bacon. 

The chymists define salt, from some of Us pro- 
perties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and cim- 
gelabU again by coldi into brittle glebes or crystals. 

Arhuihnot on Aliments. 

Congela'tion. n. $. [from congeal.] 
1. The act of turning fluids to solids by 
cold. 

Tlie capillary tubes are obstructed either by 
outward compression or congelation of the fluid. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
There ate congelations of the redundant water, 
precipitations, and many other operations. 

Arbuthnot on dir. 

2. State of being congealed, or made solid 
by cold. 


To CONOF/AL. r. a. [eonge/o, Lat.] 

1. To turn, by frost, from a fiuid to a solid 
state. 

VN'hat more mlisculous thing may be told, 

Than ice which is congeal'd with senseless cold, 
Should kindle fire by wondcrfril device ? Spenser. 
In whose capamooi womb 


Many waters and springs will never freese j and 
many parts in rivers and lakes, where there are 
mineral eruptions, will still persist without conge* 
lotion. Brown's Vulg. Krrours. 

CONGENER, n. s. [Lat] Of the 
same kind or nature. 

The cherry-tree has been often grafted on tlw 
laurel, to which it is a congener. Miller. 

Congene'Rous. «cf/* [covgener, Lat,] 
Of the same kind; arising from the 
same original. 

Those bodies, being of a congenerous nature, do 
readUy receive the impressions of tbeir nature. 

Brown's Vulg. Krrours. 

From extreme and lasting colds proceeds a great 
run of apoplexies, and other congenerous disvHhet. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

Conge’nerousness. n.8, [from cou* 
generous,] The quality of being from 
the same original; brionging to the 
same class. Diet. 

CONGE'NIAL. atff. [con and gmtts, 
Lat.] Partaking of the same genius; 
kindred ; cognate : in Swift it is fol- 
lowed by with. 

He sprung, without any help, by aklnd of eva- 
genial composure, as wc may term H, to the like- 
ness of our late sovereign and master. ^ Wotton. 

Y uu look with pleasure on those tilings which 
are somewhat cengnial, and of a remote kindred to 
your own concepTiuns. Dryden's Dedieat. rf Jwc* 

Smit with the love of sister arts we came. 

And met congenial, mingling flame with flamai 

Rope. 

He acquires a courage, and stifihess of opini^. 
nut at all congenial with him, Swift • 

a8J 
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CoMovMiA'tjrry. n.*. [fraa 
«/.] Partid«(tioa of the Muiie,geiiiu* ] 
cognation Mmisd, or natme. 

CoMOE'KUt.nBse.fi.a. [Ann eomaM.] 

Cognation. 

Cokob'nitb. ot^. [cottgent^iM, Let.] 
Of the same Imtui ; bom with atwtiMr; 
connate: begottm together, 

M«uy coneluaioiii of moral and Intellectual 
troths, seem, upon this account, to be con^CfiltewUh 
us, connatural to usj 
frame of the soul. 

Did we leam an alphabet in our embryo-state ? 
And how comes it to pass, that we are not aware 
of any such eongenite appr^ensions ? Olanv, Seep. 

Co'kobr* Me #• [cofigrtie^ Lat] The 
aea-eeU 

Many fish, whose slmpo and nature are much 
like the eel, frequent both the sea and fresh rivers , 
as the mighty conger, taken often in the Severn. 

Wakon^t Angler. 

Conob'bies. n. t. [Lat.] A nuusofi 
amall bodies heaped up together. 

The air is nothing but a emgeiw or heap of 
small, and for the roost part of Mxible, particles, 
of several sizes, and of all kinds of figures. Boyle, 

To CONGE'ST, r. a. [congrro, conges- 
turn, Lat.] To heap up ; to gather to- 
gether. 

Conob'stiblb. a^\ [from congest] 
That may be heapM up. Diet 

Congf/stion. II. 8. [congestio, Lat.] A 
collection of matter^ as in abscesses and 
tumours. Quincy. 

Congestion is then said to be the cause of a tn- 
tnqur, when the growth of it is slow, and without 
pain. Wiseman. 

Co'noiary. ft, s. [congiarium, from 
congius a measure of com, Lat.] A 
gift distributed to the Roman people or 
soldiery, originally in com, afterwards 
in money. 

We see on tlicm the emperor and general offi- 
cers, standing as they distributed a congiary to the 
soldiers or people. Addison. 

To CONGLA CIATE. v.n 
atus, Lat.] To turn to ice. 


[C07tg/aC4- 


No other doth properly congladate but water : 
for the determination of quicksilver is properly 
fixation, and that of milk coagulation. 

Browns Vulg. Errow's. 

Conglacia'tion. n. s. [from cong/a- 
cia/e.] The state of being changed, or 
act of changing, into ice* 
if crystal be a stone, it is concreted by a mineral 
spirit, and lapidifichl principles ; for, while it re- 
mained in a fluid body, it was a subject very unfti 
for proper conglaciation. Broum. 

To CO NGLOBATE, t. a. [cong/oba- 
(us, Lat.] To gather into a hard firm 
ball. 

The testicle, as is sdd, is one large congkhated 
gland, consisting of soft fibres, ail m one convo- 
lution. Gmo. 

Co'nolobatb. «*’. [from the verb.] 
Moulded into a firm ball, of which the 
fibres are not disdnctly visible. 

Fluids are separated firom the blood in the liver, 
and the other cimg^otcand conglomerate glands. 

Che^e*$ Philot^kal Prmcipks. 

Co'nolobatbly. adv. [from conglo- 
bate.] In a spherical form. Diet. 
Comoloba'tion. ».«. [ftom conglo- 
bate.] A round body; ejection iqto a 
round mass. 


In thii .pawn are diieemed many speck., or littlo 
amgtobatiims, which in time become black. Brown. 
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To COKOLO'BB. «. «. TeongMa, Lit.] 
To ntiier into a round maw; to con* 
sdioBte in a ball. 

Then he founded, then eongiob^A 
Like things to like. MilM$ ParoAke Lm. 

For ail their centre found. 

Hung to the goddess, and cohered around t 
Not closer, orb iu orb congkb'd, are seen 
The buzzing bees about ^ir dusky queen. 

Pope's Duneiad, 

To CoNGLO BB* Vo fi. To coatefce into a 
round mass. 

Thither they 

Hasted with glad precipitance, up-roH'd 
As drops on dust conglobhg from the dry. 

MiUon*t Pasradise Lost. 

To CONGLOMERATE. V. 41. [conglo- 
mero, Lat.] To gather into a 1^11, like 
a ball of thread; to inweave into a round 

The liver is one great congiamerated gland, com- 
posed of innamerable small glands, each of which 
consisteth of soft fibres, in a distinct or separate 
convolution. Orew's Cosmologia. 

Conglo'merate. adj. [from the verb.] 
J. Gathered into a round ball, so as that 
the constUutent parts and fibres are dis- 
tinct. 

Fluids are separated in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and comUmerate glands. 

Cheyne's Philosophical Principles, 
!. Collected ; twisted together. 

The beams of light, when they arc multiplied 
and conglomeratet generate heat. Bacon*s Nat. Hist, 

Conglomera'tion. n. s. [from con- 
glomerate.] 

1. Collection of matter into a loose ball. 

. Intertexture; mixture. 

The multiplication and conglomeration of sounds 
doth generate rarefaction of me air. Bac.Nat.Hist. 

To CONGLUTINATE. v.a. [conglu- 
ftno, Lat] To cement; to reunite; to 
heal wounds. 

To Conglxj'tinate. v. n. To coalesce ; 

to unite by the intervention of a callus. 
Conglgtin'ation. n.8. [from cowg/ii- 
tinate.] The act of uniting wounded 
bodies ; re-union ; healing. 

The cause is a temperate cong/ixfination ; for both 
bodies are clammy and viscous, and do bridle the 
deflux of humours to tlie hurts. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

To this elongation of the fibres is oxAingthe 
union or conglutination of parts separated by a 
wound. Arbuthnot OH Aliments. 

Conglu'ti NATIVE, atfj. [from oong/a- 
tinate.] Having the power of uniting 
wounds. 

Conglutina'tor. ft. s. [from conglu- 
tinate.] That which has the power of 
uniting wounds. 

The osieocolla is recommended as a conghitina- 
tor of broken bones. Woodward on Fossils. 

Congra'tulant. adj. [from congra- 
tulate.] Rejoicing in participation ; ex- 
pressing participation of anotlier's joy. 

Forth rush’d in liable the great consulting peers. 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and uith like joy 
Congratuhnt approach'd him. MuCon. 

To CONGRATULATE, v. a. {gratu- 
tor, Lat ] 

1. To compliment upon any happy event; 
to express joy for the good of another, 

I congratulate OUT English tongue, thatitlias been* 

, enriched wiUi words from ail our neighbours, 

Watts's XdCgie. 

2. It has sometimes the accusative case of 
the cause of joy, and to before the person. 
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.^ecel^stlcal nniott within yomielves, I am 
ifewJy to congmulate to yon. Spia$t*t Sem. 
The subjects of England mav congrattUnts la 
ttomhra:, thtttbe ^ .f 
the demency of our king, secure us. 

_ ^ , Hryden'i Pr^ace to Aurmgsebe. 

To CONORa'tulatb. v. n. To rejdicein 
panidpetion* 

I cannot but coqgrotttlofe with my country .which 
hath outdone allBurope in advancing conversation. 

Sw^t. 

Congratula'tion* II. #. [from colirni. 

ftt/dfr.] 

1. The act of proSessing joy for the hap- 
piness or success of another. 

2. The form in which joy for the happi- 
ness of another is professed. 

Congra'tulatory, a<^*. [from cottgra- 
tulate.] Expressing joy for the good 
fortune of another. 

To Congre'b. V. n. [from gre, Fr.] To 
agree ; to accord ; to join ; to unite. 
Not in use. 

For government. 

Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing ui a full and natural close. 

Shakesp. Henry V. 

To Conorb'et. V. n. [from cow and 
greet.] To salute reciprocally. Not in use. 

My office hath so far prevail'd, 

That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 

Y ou have congreeted Sfuike^. Henry V. 

To CO'NG REGATE. c. a. [congregOp 
Lat.] To collect together ; to assem- 
ble ; to bring into one place. 

Any multitii& of Christian men congregated, 
be termed by the name of a church. Hoolkcr. 
These waters were afterwards congregated, and 
called the sea. Raleigh*s History ^ the Woridp 
Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling 
winds, 

Tlie gutter'd rocks and congregated sands, 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 

Their mortal natures. ^akesp. Othello. 

The dry land, earth ; and the great receptacle ^ 
Of congregated waters, he call’d seas ; 

And saw tliat it was good. Milton's Par. Lost. 

Heat congregates homogeueal bodies, and sepa- 
rates heterogeiieal ones. Newton's Opticks. 

Light, congregated by a burning glass, acts most 
upon sulphureous bodies, to turn them into fire. 

Newton's Opticks, 

To Co'ngregate. V. It. To assemble ; 
to meet ; to gatlier together. 

He rails, 

Ev'n there where merchants most do congregate. 
On me, my bargains. Shakesp. Merchant of’ venke. 

Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 

Equals with equals often congregate, Denham. 

Co'n GREG ATE. o^. [from the verb.] 
Collected ; compact. 

Where the matter is most eongrejmte. tbeedd is 
the greater. Bacows Natural History. 

Conorega'tion. w. f. [from congpre- 

gate.] 

1. The act of collecting. 

Tlie means of reduction oy tlie fire. It but by 
congregation of homogeneal parts. Bacon. 

, A collection ; a mass of vacii|ia parts 
brought together. ^ 

This brave o’erohanging fiSnanMiit appears no 
other thing to me, than a luiil and pestilent emt- 
gregtttion of vapours. Shake^, 

3. An assembly pet to worship God m 
publick, and hm doctrine. 

The wo^s which the minister first pronounceth, 
the whole congrq go Ksa shall repeat after hlm.Hooker 
The practice of those that prefer houbes before 
churches, and a conventicle before the congrega- 
tion. ^utU. 
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wmiM iooS’al^utKefli, they ptrt of 

their cangrtgaitim out of ootfAteiunoe, wd Uie 
other asleep. 

CoNORBOA'TtOKAt. [from eongrt* 
PubUdc; peAdningto A eoti- 
gre^tion or assembly. It is a word 
used of such (ihristiatis as hold every 
acmgregation to be a separate and inde- 
pendent church. 

CO'NGRESS. «. s. [cofigresjir#, Lat.] 

1. A meeting ; a shock ; a conflict. 

Here Pallus tirges oiii aitd Lshius there ; 

llieir congrm in the iieid mat Jove witbitaAd8> 
Both doom'd to falii but fml by greater hands. 

l>n/dtn*iJEtiieid. 
From these laws may l>e deduced the roles of 
the congteMtti and reflections of two bodies. 

Ckeyne't Philmophioal Princtplet. 

2. An appointed meeting for settlement of j 
affairs between different nations : as the 
congress of Cambray. 

Congbb'ssive. [from cdiigress.] 

Aleeting; encountering; comingtogether. 

If it be understood of sexes conjoined, ml plants 
arc female ; and if of disjoined and congrestive ge- 
neration, there is no male or female in them. | 
Brouwi'i Vulgar En'oui's. 

ToCONGIlU'K. tJ.fi. [from coagruo, Lat] 
To agree ; to be consistent with ; to 
suit ; to be agreeable. Not in use. 

Our sovrrcitrn process Imports at full, 

B\’ letters congrumg to that edbet, 

The present death of Hamlet. Shaketp, Hamlet, 

CoNGRU'ENCE. II. s. [congrutntia, Lat^ 
Agreement; suitableness of one thing 
to another ; consistency. 

Conoru'ent. a4j* [congruens^ Lat.] 
Ag^reeing; correspondent. 

Tlicse planes were so separated as to move upon 
acomiuon side of the eongn<enf squares, as an axis 
Cheyn^i Philouphical Principles. 

Congru'ity. n, «• [from congrue.] 

1. Suitableness ; agreeableness. 

Congruity of opinions to our natural constitution, 
is one great inoeutive to their reception. Glanville. 

2. Fitne-^s; pertinence. 

A whok sentence may fail of its congruity by 
wanting one particle. Sidney, 

3. Consequence of alignment; reason 
consistency. 

With wliat ctmgrui^ doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to the 
church of Christ ? Hooker. 

4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which 
exactly correspond^ when laid over one 
another, are in congruity. 

Co'norijment. fi. s. [from congrue.'l 
Fitness ; adaption. Not in use. 

The ctmgrument and harmonious fitting of pe- 
riods in a sentence, hath almost the fastening and 
force of knitting and conncxion,BenJon.Duewery, 

Co'noruous. adj. [congruus, Lat.] 

J . Ameable to ; consistent wiA. 

l&e of God is so many ways manifest, 

and the obedieiice we owe him so congruous to rea- 
•on, that the of a great part of mankind give 
tasttmony to the law of nature. Locke, 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to; pro- 
pmtionatc or co mR Uusurate. 

The faculty isinfliiiti, the object inflniCe, and 
they infinitely congruous to one another. 

Lheypsds PkUmphicaL PrmerpUs, 

3. Rational ; 6t« 

Motives that address theMSiives to our reason, 
are fittest to be employed upon reasonable crea- 
Urcs : it IS no ways ctmgrwut$ that God should be 


CON 

•!#ays frighteohig men hito an atkhhiKMgemc^ 
OfthetniS. MeiMn. 

Co'NGRVovBtT. odv. ttmgtwm, 
Suitably ; pArthiintily ; etnWdiWtitly. 

This conjecture is to be regarded, because, am- 
gfwmsky ^to it, bhC haVhig warmed the bladder, 
found n then lights ufiS 

Co'NioAiy) dtCi. Lj^ leaving 

Co'NtoiG I tMiorm ofacone^or mind 


CON 


shaped conicallif, or like a 
f falls tlirougb 


Tow’ring firs in eonick forms arise, 

And with a pointed spear divide the skies. Prior. 

A brown fiiut of a eonkk figure : the basis is 
oblong. Woodward. 

I'bey are conical vessels, with their bases towards 
tlie heart ; and, as they pass on, their diameters 
grow still less. ArbvShnot, 

Co'NicALLY. adv. [from cofiicaL] In 
form of a cone. 

In a watering pot^ 
sugar-loaf, filled with water, no liquor 
the holes at the bottom, whilst the gardeuer keeps 
his thumb upon the orifice at the top. 

BoyU*t Spring <ftko Ait, 

Co'nicalness. ft. $. [from conical" 
The state or quality of being conical. 
CoNiCK Section^ n.s. A curve line arising 
from the section of a cone by a plane. 
Conick Sections, \ n. s. That part of | 
Co'nicks. j geometry which con 

siders the cone, and the curves arising 
from its sections. 

To CONJE'CT. 1 ^. w. [cot0echm, Lat.] 
To guess ; to conjecture. Not in use. 

I intreat you then. 

From one that but imperfectly cotpects, 

Your wisdom would not build yourself a trouble. 

Skakesp. 

Conje'ctor. n. $. [from eonjeet,} A 
guesser; a conjecturer. 

For so conjecton would obtrude, 

And from thy painted skin conclode. 
Conje'cturable. adj. [from conjecture.] 
Being the object of conjecture ; possible 
to be guessed. 

Conje'ctural. adj. [from conjecture.] 
Dependingon conjecture; said or done 
by guess. 

Tliey’ll sit by th’ fire, and presume to know 
Who thrives and who declines, side factions, and 
give out 

Conjectural marriages. I^ketp. Corwlanus. 

Thou speak’st it falsely, as 1 love mine honour, 
And mak^stroq/erturof fears to come into ma.Shak. 

It were a matter of great profit, save that I doubt 
it is too conjectural to venture u|M)n, if one could 
discern what com, herbs, or fruits, are likely to be 
in plenty or scarcity. ^ Beevm. 

The two last words arc not in Callimachus, and 
consequently the rest are only corpecturaLBroome. 

Conjectural'ity. n.s, [from conjee- 
tural.] That which depends upon guess. 

They have not recurred onto chronology, or the 
records of time, but taken tliemselves unto proba- 
bilities, and the eospecturality of philosophy. 

Browns Vulgar Errmirs. 

Conjb'cturally. adv. [from conjectu* 
rtf/.] By guess ; by conjecture. 

Whatsoever may be at any time, out of Scrip- 
ture, but probably and corpecturally surmiied. 

Hodker. 

Let it be probably, i»t corpecturally, proved. 

Maine. 

Conje'ctukk. «• ». [andeetura, L«t.] 

1. Guess ; imperfect kn^ledge; prepon- 
deration of optnioB vitboat pro^ 

In the euting irf joU, * m.n eumot, upon my 
CTound of reason, bring the event so much as un- 
der corpecture. South, 


S. Urn; w&m: coaa^Hkm, Not 
iatiM. 

Nw. amwteln smtfSBUwef . Dm, 

Shsdeom. Henry V. 
STvCoNyE^tWRE. r« tf. [from m nouuej 
1K> gfuesi ; to jti%e 1>Y guess ; toontn- 
tain an ephdon l«£e probabilHy. 

Wlteti we fook upon Saek'Migeai equally may 
orumynotbe, tuiman mason oan then, at the best, 
font e^eeture what will be. South. 

CoNJEcrnRER. 3. s. [from c^ecturi.] 
A guesser; one who foriais opinion with- 
out proof* 

If we should believe very grave aotpeeuemss 
carniverous animals now were not flesh shwfaiera 
then. BrvSa. 

I shall leave corpoeturm to their own Imagini^ 
tions. vfdffMffis. 

Comi'ferovs. a^. [eonutmijiro, Lat,] 
Such trees^ or l^bs^ are eo^eroM, at bear a 

aany 

liey are rlM, the several celfis 
in the cone open, and the seeds drop out. Of this 
kind arc the fir, pine, and beech. Qumey. 

To Conjo'bblb. r. a. [from eon toge^ 
ther, andjobbemol the head.] To con- 
cert; to settle; todlscuss. A low cant 
wori 

What would a body think of a minister tliat 
should cotpolible matters of state with tumblers, 
and confer politicks with tinkers ? VEstrange. 

To CONJOIN. V. tf. [conjoindre, Fr. 
eonjungo, Lat] 

1. To umte : to consolidate iifto one. 

Thou wrongest Piritlious, and not him alone ; 

But, while 1 live, two friends corpom'd in one. 

Dryden. 

2. To unite in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment, 
W'hy you should not be conjoin^ I charge 
You on your souls to utter it. Shakesp. Much Adj. 

. To associate ; to connect. 

Common and universal spirits convey the ac- 
tion of the remedy into the part, and corpoin the 
virtue of bodies far disjoinea. Bivwn*t Vtug, iVr. 

Men of diflfering interests can be reconciled in 
one communion \ at least, the designs of all can 
be cofjpcined in ligatures of the same reverence, 
and piety, and devotion. Toyhr. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly eon- 
jdlned with what he knows already. Locke. 

To CoNJo'iN. V. n. To league ; to unite. 
This part of his 

Qorpoim with my disease, and helps to end me. 

Shakesp, Henry IV. 

CoNJo'iNT. a4f^ [Mf^oint, Fr.] United ; 
connected; associate. 

Conjoint Degrees. [In musick.] Two 
notes whidi immeoiately follow each 
other in the order of the scale ; as ut 
and re. Diet, 

CoNJo'iNTLY. adv, [from conjoint.] In 
union ; together ; in assocuMn ; joint- 
ly ; not apart. 

A gross and frequent error. ceauBoniy commit- 
ted u) the use of doubtful remedies# eoeioMy 
with those that are of approved riittiei.^ ^ _ 

Brom*t Fate. Bn. 
The parts of the body, separately, make known 
the passions of the soul, or else co^obiflyon^itn 
the other. Drffden* 

Co'NisoR. See CoGNisoim. 

CCWJUGAL, Md. Tcotf/Ugalit, L»t.] 
Matrimonial; banging to marriage; 
connubial. 
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to bare great power andt 


t «oaW 4iot fafiwy B«wywi<ht Oie jmok <wo. 
oMnibtlarfMj^.aAmMvwhM liMUthat 
the flootl watt borne. Sj/tamr. 

Co^iooAi.i.T. Mb. 0tm tm^uM 
l£*riiiioiuai4r; oan^^ 

Tit CotaooATB. 0 . a. [coiifligt, Latr} 

1. ftejofaitojaminmatn^; toinita. 

tThw 4i*«iag well tteniofo m wvAiMp. 
gate him both power and ooeailon to oor^HgoMat 
ploaaoiO the Norvan ettd the Saxon boutet^^^^ 

SL lb infloct vaibi; to dedine verbe 
tlHWiigfa <teh' inriow terminatioiu. 

Co'iuveATK. n. «. [e^tigatut, Latin.] 
Agreeing in derivation with another 
word, am therefore generally reaem- 
bling in aignification. 

, Hlf grammatical argunienti grounded upon the 
dmivauon of spontaneous from nmte, weighs 
notbipg: we hate learned itt that coit/u* 

fetes are sometimes in name only, and not in 
Seed* 

Conjugate DUmeiar, or Aim. [Id geo- 
metry.] A right line bisecting the 
transverse diameter. Chambm. 

Conjugation, n . «. [eenjiigafte, Lat] 

1. A couple } a pair. 

The heart is so Ssr from affording nerves unto 
other parts, that U receiveth very few itself from 
the sixth coypug atm or pair of nerves. Bruim. 

% The act of uniting or compiling things 
together. 

The general and Indefinite contemplations and 
notions of the elements, and their amiugatums, 
are to be set aside, being but notionai ; and iIJi- 
mited and indefinite axioms are to be drawn out 
of measured instances. Bacon. 

AU the various mixtures and conjngatitm of 
atoms do beget notliing. Bentley. 

8. The 6ma of inflecting verbs through 
tbdr series of terminatiaiis. 

Have those who have writ so much about de- 
dcnsioiu and eonjugatiom, about concords and 
syntaaeg loft their labour, and been learned to no 
pu^p^ > Locke. 

4. Union ; assemblage. 

The supper of the Lord is the most sacred, mys- 
terious, and useful eoi^ugation of secret and holy 
things and dutiot. Taylor. | 

CONJUNCT. Lat.] Con- 

joined; concurrent; united. Not in 


It pleas’d the king his master to stnke at me ; 
'When he, coi^nct, and flatt’ring his displeasure, 
Tript me behmd. ISnakegt. King Lear. 

CoNJifNCiTiOM. «. 4. [csn/iMotio, Lat] 

1. Union ; association ; league. 

With our small coi^unction we should <m. 

To see how fortunek dispos'd 4o ui. Shdhoe^. 

He will unite the white rose and the red ; 

Smile beiwfett upon his fair eoieunctien. 

That long hathinuMn’d upon their enmity ! Shak. 

The treaty save dbroad a reputation of a strict 
oo ^u n c Uo n anAacMly betvrcen them. Jkeon. 

fiian can ejM tso great matter by his personal 
strength, but as be acts in society and comanetiofi 
with otheis. South. 

An invisible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
aodjottls by strange, secfct. and unaccounubie 
any^nctwnt. South. 

i. The oongnMt of two planets in tbo 
•erne degree of the lodia^ where Ihiqr 


Ood, n^tber by drawing waters from Ihe deep, 
by any ^oi^umetion of the stars, should bu^ 
them nuder a second flood. Eeief|A 

Hu a moie virtues ud vices within, 
hisdireifr Cannot be chicrve theh iufiuences hi 
iMt efipoiitleBS and e mhiacri s m , in their eld- 
tiidU and deprestiont ? fie shall soooar find iek 
thannatuieexhaailed. Bygoer. 

Bemyern a^ Cmm wm two otgm 4 • 

faagnitttde, that thmr conjunction was as fatal as 
thSt opposition. Sooft. 

8. A wmd medi use of to oonaect toe 
daufiei of a period together, and to sig- 
' niQr their relation to one another. 

Clarke. 

Conjunctive, adj. [conjunctivus, lei.] 

1. Closely united. A sense not in use. 

She 's so conjunctive to m v life and soul, 

Tliat, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. Shdketp. 

2. [In grammar.] The mood of a verb, 
used siibsequently to a ccmjunction. 

CoNJifNCTlVELY. adv. [from cor^unc- 
live.] In union ; not apart. 

Tliese are good mediums confuncHvely taken, 
that is, not one without the other. firmon. 

Conju'nctivenbss. 11. s. ^from copjunc- 
tire.] The quali^ of joining or uniting. 

Conju'nctly. adv. [from conjunct.] 
Jointly ; tegether ; not apart. 

Conju'nctuee. n. g. [conjancture, Fr.] 

]. Combination of many circumstances, 
or causes. 

I never met with a more unhappy conjuncture 
of afidrstban in the hosioess of that earl, Kmg Ch. 

Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 
object, and a fit coij/uncture of circumstances. 

dddium*f Spectator. 

2. Oepasion ; critical time. 

Such censures always attend such coryuncturet ; 
and find fisult for what is not done, as with that 
which is done. Clarendon. 

8, Mode of union; connexion. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articula- 
tion, and cofyunctura of letters in words. 

Holder*t Elementt if Speech. 

4. Consistency. 

I was willing to grant to presbytery what with 
reason it can pretend to, in a coryuncturc with 
episcopacy. King Charlet. 

Conjuration, ii. s. [from conjure.] 

1. The form or act of summoning another 
in some sacred name. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed : 
Under this conjuratton speak, my lord. Skaknp. 

2. A magical form of words ; an incanta- 
tion ; an enchantment. 

Your coq/uratum, fair knight, is too «t|rong for 
my poor spirit to disobey. Sidney. 

What druffs, what charms. 

What conjuration, ana what mighty maffick, 
for such proceeding! am charg'd withiu, 

I won his daughter with f Shaketp. Othello. 

3. A plot; a conspiracy. Diet. 

To CONJURE. V. a. [conjuro, Lat.] 

1. To summon in a sac^ name; to en- 
join with the highest solemnity. 

He oonclnded wiUi sighs and tears to conjure 
tliem, tliat they would uo more press him to con- 
sent to a thing so contrary to his reason. 

Clmndm. 

The oboich may address her sons in the form ( 
St. Paul does the Phiilppums, wh^ he 
them to unity. Pmyfricty. 
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1 eonjure you ! Ijet bim know, 
Wlmla^er was done against him, Cato did U« 

Addiaon'e €e$o 

8, To Imid many by an oath to some ooip* 
mon dmigm This sense is rare. 

fl[e in pin*ud rebellious arras 
Dieir utter hm the third part of heav’n’s sons 
Cen^d rainit the Highest. 

MUtm*t Fafoditg Lott. 

8. To inBucooe niagick ; to affect by 
endumtment ; to diarm. 

What black magidan eoi^ura up this fiend, 

To stop devoted onaHtable deeds f ShtJeetp. 

What is he, whose griefs 
Bear such an emphasis ^ whose juirase of sorrow 
Conjuret the wand'ring stars, and makes them 
stand 

Like wonder-wounded bearers ? Shtdtetp. 

I thouglit their own fears, whose bleek arts 
first raised up those turbulent spirits, would force 
them to coiyure them down again. Atiig Charles. 

You have coiffured up persons that exist i^o 
where else hut on old coins, and iiave mane our 
passions and virtues visible. Addhon. 

4. It is to be observed, that when th^fl 
word is used for summon, or comtpire, ka 
accent is on the last syllable, coe^rc ; 
when for charm, on the firs^ odnjure^ 

To Co'njurb. V. fi. To practise diarms 
or enchantments ; to enchant. 

* My invocation is honest and fair^ and his mis 
tress s name I eotyurt only but to raise op him. 

Shaketp, Romeo and JulieU 


Out of my door, you witch f you hag, yon bag* 
gace, you pouicat, you runaway ! Out, Cut, cut . 
rJJ coiyure you, J’Jl lortuneteil you 1 

Shjeetp. Merry Wtveegf' Windm* 

Co'njurer. ft. 8 . [from cait/tfir.] 

1 . An enchanter ; one tjbat ufieg cfiarmg. 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurers 
Establish him in his true sense agwi. Shdkeop. 

Figures in Uie book 

Of some dread cpq^urer, tliat would enforce nature. 

3>oime. 

Thus has he done you Bcitsh consorts right ; 
Whose husbands, should they pry dike niiiie to- 
night. 

Would never find you ip your conduct slipping, 
Tho’ they turn'd coxyuren to take you trippiim. 


2. An impostor who pretends to secret 
arts ; a cunning man. 

From the account the loser brings. 

The coifrer knows who stole the things. Prior, 

3. By way ofininy. a coo* 

jecture ; . iiian of sagacity. 

Though ants are very knowing, I den'i take 
them tuiVe cotymprss and thereforatbey cnuiilaot 
guess that X liud put some corn in that 

CoNJU^EMENT. II. s. [ftom fofiftire.j 

Serious injunction ; solemn demand. 

1 shfiuid not be induced but by your earnest 
intreaties and serious eoi^repieiitt. MUtmt. 

Conma'scsmcb. [(MM and Mucor, 

Lat.] 

1. Common bir& ; prodoc^ji|||aWM 
time; cnmntnoiQr trfbirli|k 
S. Being p»diieea>tqgMliirisitlk aaotlMr 
being. 

CmMtuM IwMiknMMd Asm ijemfiioai birtb. 

wi.dpi{M, ,wt ei.,i . | w » SS c<mlsliiin^ OiOT • 
dutinotwo of mu. Braan tTulg, Brr. 

a VlMMt«fjiiniii||gor growing together: 

impr^fpeily. , 
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Symph^fi? 4eiiot«t i imtmcfmce, or .Rowing 

«o|0W^. mietoMkfi. 

Connate. [from cim and natus, 

Lat.] ^ <Bom urith anothar : being of the 
tettie^bMk 

Many, whM^ctariaU notions in the spc 

4o them in this.SEml^. 


iMlti 


ins tu 'he reflected, some at a 


greaCe& rad odiers at a less thickness, of thin 
pifites or^SiAibai^ ari>^mitf><iiith tlie ray^* and 
MRtttitiiible** » ^ \ */ijt jf (1 , OpUcki* 

Co NNA'Ttllt Al. ^ai^. [CM» ®nd natural. 

1. Cnjt*rf’wii^thfc‘1siriti^T <toBn«!i»d,by 

. i" b’J'"' 

First iti 1 ^’, mindiw^.^ 

Vo^lonm andi know the irutn of evVy^mg j 
"Which is amnatuxal, rafLhorn MAth it«, Davtet, 
lli^se atfccth)ftSoTff CTra iefewfl^ 'ttMd'id we 
do thej^^t V 

2. Participation of die 

ls tW>m^iy«rbofi^ea, ,, 

These iNuoftii pawiprai^JiQy, wp p^ay come 
Todlmth, and mix with our cminatural dust ^MiU, 

'o..,Up4!s:^3issn«. 

Pow^rfm at greatest distanoolb Mte 
With s€fcrit amity 1 1 i MilionUPdr, lost. 

ConnaturV 44TT* ». [fw»n conna^ 
d«ra/.] Falrticipationoftb^ same nature; 
natural 

There is a (^m^urdfUy and con|yuity between 
that knowledge and those halilts, and that future 
estate of the soul, s Hale, 

CoNNA'TUKALiY. fflhotti connatu- 

ral] In coexist^ce wmi nature ; ori- 
ginally. 

Some common notions seem cofwaiuralljf engra- 
ven in the soof, antecedently to discussive ratioci- 
nation. Half. 

Conna'tuiIaiNESS. n.a. ^romronna- 
tural.^ Partidpation of the same na- 
ture ; natural union. 

Snobis tha etfmaturalness of our corruptions, ex- 
cept we looked for an account hereafter 

* ' Pearson on the Creed. 

TbCONNE'CT. e. a, [ceit«ef/o, I^t.] 

1. To jom ; to link ; to unite; to conjoin ; 
p fasten together. 

The corpuscles that constitute the quicksilver 
wul be so artsneeted to oAe anotlier, that, instead 
Of a fluid body, they will appear in the form of a 
‘ted powder. Boyle. 

2. To unite by interventkm^ as a cement. 

The natural order of the connecting ideas must 
dhsect the syllogisms ; and a roan roust see the 
connexion of each intemiediate idea with those 
ti^t it connects, before be can use it in a 

3. To^n in a just series of thought, or 
regular construction language: as iAe 
autAdr oomieett Afo trasoM wtlL 


C ON 

By chains and wiHidfatrac^rc tween 

Behead whole troops at oncCk PhtSi 


Conne'xioNa m #« [ftom €0nnex» or 
eonnexi^, Lat] 

1. UmoQ,; junepkm; the tet of Atstening 
together ; the atate ojt bning ftatmid 
ti^ether. 

My heiirt, which by a leeiet haimony 
StiU roovea with thine, join’d in connes^m sweet 

Mihon, 

There roust be a future itatS xthere the (*ternal 
apd inseparable rimnexiofi betwieen virtue and hap- 
pmess shall be manifested. 

Jfugt relation to something precedent or 
subsequent ; consequence ot argumen- 
tation ; coherence. 

Contemplation of human nature doth, by a ne- 
cessary connexion and cliain of causes, carry us up 
to the l^ity. ^ ^ Hale. 

Each intermediate idea must be such as, in the 
whole chain, hath a visible connexion with those 
two it is placed between. Locke. 

A conscious, wise, reflecting cause. 

That can deliberate, means elect, and And 
Their due connexion witli the end design’d. 

BlacMn. Creation. 

Conne'xive. adj. [ik>m conneor.] Hav- 
iM the force of connexion ; conjunctive. 


To Conne'ct. V. n To cohere : to have] 
just relation to things precedent and 
subsequent This is Mdom used but 
in conversation. 

CoNNE'cTivELY. adv. [from connect] 
In conjunction ; in union; jointly ; con- 
jolbdy: cmyunctly. 

The people*s power is great and indispatable, 
whoimrer they cm unite cownectwely, or by depu- 
tatioii, to exert it. 5i^. 

To CoHStfXa Va ae^^onnexum^lAt] To 
join or link togetha^; tofiis^toeach 
other. 

Those birds who are tanght some words or sen- 
tences, cannot connex tbeaf ^jnls or sentences in 
euhereuce with the matter Nmch they signify. 

BM$ Origm rfMe^nd. 


'i1ie predicate and subject arc joiiie J in a form 
of words by connexive particles. Tfotti’s Lngick. 

CoNNiCT ACTION. It. s. [from connicto, 
Lat] A winking. Diet. 

Connivance. ^ n. #. [from connive.] 

J. The act of winking. Not in use. 

. Voluntaiy blindness ; pretended igno- 
rance ; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate usury by declaration, 
than to suffer it to ra^ cmnimnce. Bacon. 

Disobedience, having gained one degree of li 
berty, will demand another: every vice inter- 
prets a connivance, an approbation. South. 

A connivance to adroit half, will produce ruin, 

* Sw^ 

To CONNrVE. V. n. [conniveo, Lat.] 

1. To wink. 

This artist is to tcath them how to nod judici- 
ously, to connive with either eye Spectator. 

2. To pretend blindness or ignorance ; to 
forbear ; to pass iiiicensured. 

The licentiousness ofiiiferiours, and tlieremiss- 
nesH of supenours, the one violates, and the other 
connives. Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he persuades authority 
to connive at his own vices, he will desire its pro- 
tection from the effects of other men’s. Rogers. 

He thinks it a scandal to government to connive 
at such tracts as reject all revelation. Swift. 

CONmiSSEUE. n. s. [Fr.] A judge; 
a critick. It is often used of a pretended 
critick. 

Your lesson leanit, you’ll be secure 
To get the name of connisseur. Swift. 

To CO'NNOTATE. v. a. [con and nota, 
Lat.] To designate something besides 
itself; to imply ; to infer. 

God’s foreseemg doth not include or connotate 
prc-detenainuig, any more than 1 decree with my 
Intellect. Hammona. 

CoNNOT ACTION* II. #. [from connotate.] 

Implicatioii of something besides itself ; 
inference; illation. 

By reason of the co-exfstence of one thing with 
another, th re aris^ a vartoof relation or eonnota^ 
turn between them. Origin if Mankind \ 

Ptaf o by hi^ ideas meani Only the divine essence 
with this connotatienf as it is variously imi table or 
participablc by created beings. Narris. 


CO N 

r hCpNirdi'TB. p. a. [cm and nef/i, Lat] 
To imply ; to betoken ; lo include. 

\n ^e fapenri notfop of iC omimteialra a 
oertabii tvuaMeneas of it 

CONNifBlAL. ndf. [r<MI9t«»fo}!l, lot] 
Mattwoniai; tutptial; pertaining io 
marriage j conjqg^^^ 

Shoula second loye a pleasing flame inspire^ 
Ano the obaste quean oMftifhfooites 

CCNOfD. II. #• 

partaking of a cone; approaching to dm 
form of a cone. 

The tympanum Is not capable Of tension a# a 
drum : there remains another way, by draa^ it 
to the centre into a conoid form. 

ifotder’i Blemcnu 

CoNof DICAU it^f. rfroiO conoid^ Ap. 
preaching to a coni<^ fortn, to the form 
of a round decreasing. ^ 

To CONQUA'SSATE. r. o. [conyuaeio, 
Lat.] To shake; to agitate. J^ot In 
use. 

Voinits do violently conynaifate the lung 


Conquassa'tion. n. e. [from confuae- 
sate.] Agitation ; concussion. 

To CO'NQUER. o. o. [conquerir^ Fr, 
conquirere^ Lat.] 

1. To gain by conquest ; to over-nm ; to 
win. 

They had conquered them and brought them 
under tribute. 1 Mac. viii, H. 

Welcome, great Sta|lrite, aud teach me now 
All I was bom to know ; 

Thy scholar's victories thou dost outdo ; 

He conquer'd th’ earth, the whole world you. 

Qowley. 

’Twas fit. 

Who cimquer*d nature, should preside o’er wit. 

Pope. 

We conquer'd France, but felt our captive’s 
charms ; 

Their arts victorious triumph’d o’er our arms. 

Pipe. 

2. To overcome ; to subdue ; to vanquw. 

Botli tugging to be victors, breast to breast; 

Yet neither conqueror nor ronmiered. 

Shakesp. Henry VI. 

The conquer'd also, and inslav’d by fhr. 

Shall, with their freedom lost, all virtde lose 
And fear of God. Milton, 

Anna conquers but to save. 

And governs but to bless. Smith, 

3. To surmount; to overcome; as, he 
conquered his reluctance. 

To Co'nQUSB. V. ft. To get the victory; 
to overcome. 

Put him to choler straight : he hath been us’d 
Ever to conquer and to have his word 
Of contradiction. Shakeap. Coriolanut. 

Equal success had set these champions high, 
And both resolv’d to conquer or to die. Waller. 

The logick of a conquering sword has no pro- 
priety, Decay if Piety. 

Co'nqu£RAEi.E. a4). [from conquer.] 
Possible to be overoenue* 

While the heap is small, and the pssdculsrs 
few, he will And it easy iitd eonqnerMi. Smttk. 

Co'nqueror. n.s. [friMii 
1. A man that has obtained a^ victoiy; a 
victor. 

Bound with triumphant garlands will J coma. 
And lead thy daughter to a conqiseror't Md. 

Snahesp. Ritqterd HI* 
Tlie gain of civil wan will not allow 
Bags for the conqiseicr*t crew. Csmey. 

A Glitiok that attacks authors In leputetiou, is 
as the slave who called out to the conMcrce, 
member, Sir, that yon are a man. Adau. Guard. 
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% One that subdues and ruins ooun* 
tries. 

Deserving freedom more 
Then those their conquerorg^ who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin wheresoe'er they rove. 

Miltons Farad. Regainei. 

That tyrant ffod, that restless conqueror. 

May quit his (ueasure to assert his puw'r. Prior, 

Co'nquest. n, 8. [conqueste, Fr.] 

1. The act of conquering ; subjection, 

A perfect conquest of a country reduces all the 
people to the condition of subjects. 

Dames on Ireland, 

ft. Acquisition by victory ; thing gained. 

More willingly 1 mention air, 

This our old conquest ; than remember hell, 

Our hated habitation. Milton^s Par, Regained. 

0, V'ictory ; success in arms. 

I must yield my body to the earth, 

And, by niy fall, the conquest to my foe. 

ShajJsp. Henry VI. 

I’ll lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed ; 

To whom I will retail my conquest won. 

And she shall be sole victress. Shak. Richard III. 

Not to be o’ercome, was to do more 
Than all the conqticsts former kings did gain. 

Diyden. 

In joy s of conmtest he resigns his breath. 

And, fill’d with England’s glory, smiles in death. 

Addison. 

CONSANGUrNEOUS. adj. [consangui- 
neU8, I^t.] Near of kin ; of the same 
blood ; related by birth, not affined. 

Ami noUconsanguineons ? Am I not of her blood ? 
^ Shakesp. 

Consanoui'nity. n. s. [consanguinitas^ 
Lat.] Relation by blood ; relation by de- 
scent from one common progenitor; 
nearness of kin; distinguished from 
ajffinity, or relation by marriage, 

I've forgot my father ; 

I know no touch of consanguinity. 

iihakesp. Troilus and Cressida. 

There is the supreme and indissoluble consan 
guinitp Jind .society between men in general ; of 
which the lieathen poet, whom the apostle calls 
to witness, saitli, We arc all his generation. 

Bacons Holy War. 

The first original would subsist, though he out- 
lived iiii (oriiKs of cotuanguinitu, and oecaine a 
stranger unto his progeny. Browns Vulg. Err. 

Christ has condescended to a cognation and | 
consaiiguinily with us. South, j 

Consarcina'tion. n. 8. [from consar- 
cino, Ijxt. to piece.] The act of patch- 
ing together. Dief. 

CONSCIENCE, n. «. [rowscien/fc, Lat.] 

1. The knowledge or faculty by which 
we judge of the goodness or wicked- 
ness of ourselves. 

When a people have no touch of conscience, no 
sense of their evil doings, it is bootless to thiuk 
to restrain them. Spensei'. 

W lui against faith and conscience can be heard 
Infallible? Milton's Par. Lost. 

Conscience has not been wanting to itself iii en- 
deavouring to get the clearest information about 
the will of Go(i. &u(h. 

But why roust those be thought to 'scape, that 
feel 

Those rods of scorpions, and those whips of steel. 
Which conscience shakes ? Creech's Juvenal. 

No courts created yet, nor cause was heard ; 
But ail was safe, for conscience was their guard. 

Dryden*s Quid. 

Comcjence signifies that knowledge which a man 
hath of his own thoughts and actions ; and be- 
cause, if a mun jiiHgeth fairly of his actions by 
Oomparing them with the law of God, his mind 
will approve or condemn him, this knowledge or 
cot scttuce may be both an accuser and a judge. 

ir T 
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ft. Justice ; the estimate of ctmscience ; 
the determination of consdence; ho- 
nesty. This is sometimes a serious, 
and sometimes a ludicrous sense. 

This is thank-worthy, if a man, for conscience 
toward God, endure grief. 1 Peter, ii. 19. 

Now is Cupid a child of coascimee; he makes 
restitution. ^ Shakesp. Merry Wives (f Windsor. 

He had, against right and conscience, by shame- 
ful treachery, intruded himself into another man’s 
kingdom. Kmlles. 

What you reouire cannot, in conscience, be de- 
ferred beyond tliis time. MUton. 

Her majesty is obliged in conscience to endea- 
vour this by her authority, as much as by her 
practice. ^ Swift. 

3. Consciousness ; knowledge of our own 
thoughts or actions. 

Merit, and good works, is the end of mon'.s 
motion ; aud conscience of the same is the accom- 
plishment of nian's rest. Bacon. 

The reason why the simpler sort are moved with 
authority, is the consdence of their own ignorance. 

Hooker. 

The sweetest cordial wc receive at last, 

Is conscience of our virtuous actions ) ast. Denham. 

Hector was in an absolute certainty of death, 
and dejiressed with the conscience of being in an 
ill cause. ^ Pope 

4. Real sentiments ; veracity ; private 

thoughts. 

Dost thou in coruscience think, tell me, ^Emilia, 
That there be women do abuse their husbands 
In suen gross kind f Shakem. Othello. 

They did in their consciences know, that he was 
not able to send them any part of it. Claretulon. 

5. Scruple ; principle of action. 

We must make a conscience in keeping the just 
laws of ftuperiours. Tayhr's Ihdv J/n'tng. 

Why should not the one inake a.s much consci” 
cncc at betraxing for gold, as the other of doing 
it for a crust? ^ L' Estrange. 

Children aietrnx'ellers newly arrived in a strange 
country ; we should thcieforc make conscience not 
to mislead them. Locke. 

6. In ludicrous language, reason ; reason- 
ableness. 

Why dost thou weep ? Can’s! thou the corucicnce 
luck, 

To think I shall lack friends • Shakesp. Timon. 

Half a doaen fools are, in all conscience, as many 
as you sliould require. Swift. 

Conscientious. adJ. [from conscience.] 
Scrupulous; exactly just; regulated by 
conscience. 

Lead a life in so consdentious a probity, as In 
thought, word, and deed, to make good the cha- 
racter of an honest man. L' Estrange. 

Conscie'ntiously. adv. [from consci- 
entious.] According to the direction of 
conscience. 

More stress has been laid upon strictness of 
law, tlian cotisdcnthusly did ikdoiig to it. 

UEstrangc, 

Tlicrc is the erroneous as well as the rightly m- 
foriued conscience ; aud, if the conscience hap- 
pens to be deluded, sin does not therefore cease 
to be sin, because a man committed it conscien- 
tiously. South. 

Conscie'ntiousness. n. s. [from con- 
8cientiou8,] Exactness of justice ; ten- 
derness of conscience. 

It will be a wonderful amsdentionsness in them, 
if tliey will content themselves with less profit 
than tliey can make. JCorlcc. 

Co'nscionable. aiff. [from conscience,] 
Reasonable; just; according to con- 
science. 

A knave very voluble ; no farther consdonable 
than in putting on the raeer form of civil and 
humane seeming. . Shakesp. 

Let my debtors have consdonable satisfaction. 

WotUm. 
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Co'nscionableness. It. 8 , [from con - 
scionable ,] Equity ; reasonableness, 

DicU 

Co'NSCiONABLY. adv, [from conscicna- 
bie.] In a manner agreeable to con- 
science ; reasonably ; justly. 

A prince roust be used conscumably as well as a 
common person. Taylor's Holy Living, 

Co'nscious* adi. [conscius, Lat.] 

1. Endowed with the power of knowing 
one's own thoughts and actions. 

Matter hath no life nor perceiition, and is not 
conscious of its own existence. Bentley's Sennons. 

Among substances, some are thinking or con* 
scious beings, or have a power of thought. 

Wt^tis Logiek. 

2. Knowing from memory; having the 
knowledge of any thing without any 
new information. 

I'lie damsel then to Tancred sent, 

Who, conscious of tli’ occasion, fear'd th* event 

Dryden. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any 
thing : with to. 

I’hc rest stood trembling, struck with awe 
divine ; 

A'.neas onl\ , conscious to the sign, 

Presag’d ll*»’ event. Druden's Mndd. 

Hoses or honey cannot be tliougnt to smell or 
taste their own sweetness, or an organ be consetous 
to its luusick, or gunpowder to its fiashini* or noise. 

Bentley's Sermons, 

4. Bearing witness by the dictate of con- 
science to any thing. 

The f|ueen bail been solicitous with the king on 
his behalf, being emwiaus to herself that he bad 
been encouraged by her. Clarendon. 

Co'nsciously. adv, [from conscious,] 
With knowledge of one's own actions. 

If these perceptions, with their consciousness, 
always remained in the mind, the same thinking 
thing would bo always consciously present. Locke. 

Co'nsciousness. n.s, [from conscious.] 

1. The perception of what passes in a 

man's own mind, Locke, 

If spirit be without thinking, I have no idea of 
any thing left ; therefore conscwwwfsb must be its 
essential attribute. TTuttk’s Logiek. 

2. Internal sense of guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until from 
the consciousness of his provocations, it become 
his interest there should be none. 

Guvemment of the Tongue. 

Such ideas, m> doubt, they would have had, 
had not their conscUnisness to themselves, of their 
ignorance of them, kept them from so idle an at- 
tempt. ^ ^ Ltwke. 

An honest mind is not in the power of a disho- 
nest; to break its peace, there must be some 
guilt or consciousness. Pope. 

Co'nscript. adj, \jrota cansertbo, Lat.] 
A tenn used in speaking of the Roman 
senators, who were callra Patres con- 
scripti, from their names being written 
in the register of the senate. 
Conscription, n.s, [coiwci'iptio, Lat.] 
An enrolling or registering. Diet, 

To CONSECRATE. «. njcoiuecro, 
Lat.] 

1. To make sac^ ; appropriate to 
sacred uses. 

Enter into the hojkist by the blood of Jesus, by 
a new and living way, wnich he hath conseem^ 
for us. 

Shall I abuse tbiiconiecrotfd gift , 

Of strength, agahi retumbig with my 
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ABhbop ougH not toeonieemtftachttichwhioh 
tbo piUgon httt b«Mt for filtfaiy gain, and not ibr 
^irae^Totion. AyUfft. 

S. To dedicate inviolably to some puli- 
colar purpose^ or person .* with to. 

He ghtll eomeetvite unto the Ix>rd Che days 
bit twaration* and ahalt bring a Iamb of the nrct 
year fcr a meipaM ofeiog. Numb, ri. IS. 

%. To^lbufioniae. 

Co'lfSBCRAtB. at&’* [fro® the verb.] 
Consecrat^ devoted, devote, 

'dedicated. 

The water cmMettaUiox gacrifice 
Appears all black. Walier, 

hfaouldst thou but bear I were bcenoous i 
And that this body, cmsecrate to thee. 

By iii^an lust should be contaminate. 

Shoketp, Comedy if Errourt, 
The cardinal, standing t^fore the choir, lets 
them know that they were assembled in tliat con- 
tecrate place to sing unto God. BacoiCt Henry VII. 

into these secret gliades, cried she. 

How dar’st thou be so bold 
To enter, coruecrate to me ; 

Qr touch Uns hallow’d mold ? Drayton t Cynthia. 

To^nsecrator. n. s. [from eonsecrate.l 
One that performs the rites by which 
any thing is devoted to sacred pur- 
poses. 

‘Whether it be not against the notion of a sacra 
ment, that the contecrator alone should partake of 
it. Attcrimry. 

Coksecra'tion. n.s. [from consecrate ' 

1. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and 
devoting things or persons to the ser- 
vice of God, with an application of cer- 
tain proper solemnities. Aylifffs Par, 

At we erection and contecration as well of the 
tal^macie as of the temple, it pleased the Al- 
mi^ty to give a sign. ^ Hooker. 

The coniucration of his God is upon his head 

Numb. vi. T. 

We must know that consecration makes not a 
place sacred, but only solemnly declares it so. the 
gift of the owner to God makes it God's, and 
consequently sacred. South. 

2. The act of declaring one holy by cano- 
nization. 

'Rie .calendar swells with new consecrations of 
saints Hale. 

CO'NSECTARY. adj, [from consecta 
rius, Lat.] Consequent; consequen- 
tial ; following consequence 
From the inconsistent and contrary determina- 


tions thereof, cantectary impieties and conclusions 
may arise, Brown. 

Co'nsectary. n.s. [from the adjective.] 
Deduction from premises ; consequence ; 
coroUaiy. 

These irroposltloiis are camecianet drawn from 
the observations. IFipodioord's Kat. Hist. 

Consecu'tion. n. i. [conseesUio, Lat] 

1. Train of consequences; chain of de- 
ductions ; concatenation of proposi- 
tions. 

Some coniecutumt arc so intimately and evidently 
oonnexed to or found in the premises, that the 
conclusion is attained, and without any thing of | 
radocinativc progress. iSsle. 

% SuoMrion. 

In a quick emssecution of the colours, the im- 
preMloaof every colour remains in the sensorium. 

Newtons OpHckt. 

A In astronomy. 

The month of conseeaSsm, or, as some term it, 
of premssion, it the spaee between one conjunc- 
tion or the moon with the snu unto another. 

Bnnmt’f Vulgar Errours. 

The moon makes ftmr qMlerly s^ons within 
her little year, or month of emsecution. 

Holder. 
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CONSECUTIVE. [cMtaecwfi/, Fr,]{ 

1. roUowiiig in tnun; nniatemipted 

sncc^ve. 

That obligation npon the lauds did not come 
into disuse nut by fifty eonseeuHve years of ex- 
en^tion. ^ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2. Coni^amitial $ regularly succeeding. 

This is seeming to comprehend only tlic actions 

of a man, conseeutwe to volition. Leeke. 

Conse'cutively. adtf. Ffrom consecu 
the.] A term used in the school phi 
losophy, in opposition to antecedently, 
and sometimes to effectively or causally, 

Diet 

To Conse'minatb. v. a. Uonsemino, 
Lat.] To sow different seeds together 

Dief, 

Consb'nsion. ft. 8. [consemio, Lat. 
Agreement; accord. 

A great number of such living and thinking par- 
ticles could not i.ossibly, by their mutual contact, 
and pressini! und btrilciiig, compose one greater 
individual uninial, with ouc mind and under- 
standing, und a vital constiwion of the whole body 

Bentley, 

CONSENT, n. s. [wnsensua, Lat.j 

1. The act of yielding or consenting. 

I am far from excusing or denying that compli- 
ance ; for plenary consent it was not. ^ K. Charles. 

When thou canst truly call these virtues thinei 
Be wise and free by heaven's consent and mine. 

Drydens Fers. 

2. Concord; agreement; accord; unity 
of opinion. 

The fighting winds would stop there and admire 
Learning consent and concord from his lyre. 

Cowl. Darideis. 

3. Coherence with; relation to; corres- 
pondence. 

Demons found 

In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 

Whose power hath a true consent 
With planet or with element. Milton. 

4. Tendency to one point; joint opera- 
tion. 

Such is the world’s great harmony, that springs 
From union, order, full consent of things. Pope. 

5. Inphysick. 

The perception one part has of another, by 

means of some fibres ana nerves common to them 
both ; and thus the stone in the bladder, by velli- 
cating the fibres the e, will alhct and draw them 


so into sjiasras, as to atfect the bowels in the same 


manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, 
and cause a colick ; and extend their twiches some- 
times to the stomach, and occasion vomitings. 

Quincy. 

To Conse'nt. V. n. {consentio, Lat.] 

. To be of the same mind ; to agree. 

Though what tliou tell’st some doubt within mi 
move. 

But more desire to liear, if tbou consent, 

The full relation. MiUon, 

. To co-operate to the same end. 

To yield ; to give consent ; to allow ; 
to achnit : with to. 

Ye comets scourge, the bad revolting stars 
That have ronsostcduiUo Heniy’sdcath. 

ohakesp. Henry \1, 
In tills we eosssent unto you, if ye will be as we 
be. Genesis. 

What in sleep thou didst abhor to dream. 
Waking thou never wilt eomesst to do. Milton. 

Their num’rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with beav’n conieiif 
To all they wrote. Waller. 

Consentaneous, atff. Iconsentaneus, 

Lat] Agreed>le to; consistent with. 

In the pictttfc of Abnduun lacrifidug hii too, 
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Isaac is described a little boy, which is ndM* 
ssfitotieouiiinto the ciroumstanoe of the teati 

Bromds Vulk. Ant. 
It wiu cost no pains to bring you to the knom 
ins, nor to the practice ; it b^g very agruiebSi 
and consmUmomu to every one's natoie. 


Hommoad'f JPracl Cat. 

Consenta'nbouslt. adv. [from cm. 
sentaneous.] Agreeably; consistently; 
suitably, 

Paracelsus did not always write so conmiim^ 
oujM to himself, that his opinions were confidant^ 
to be collected from every place of his writhigfH 
where he seems to express it. BcsJiai 

Consbnta'neousnesb. n.,. [fromevo. 
untaneout,} Agreement; condstevus. 

ZMcA 

Conse'ntient. a4j. [cctuentient, IaA.I 
Ageing; united in not dllp 

fering in aentiment. 

The authority due to the consentient judgaSail 
and practice of the universal church. 

Oiford Reasons against the CooemmS 

CO'NSEQUENCE. n. s, [comegueutia, 
Lat.] 

J. That which follows from any cause or 
principle. 

2. Event ; effect of a cause. 

Spirits that know 

All mortal consequences have pronounced it 

i^akesp. Macbetk 

Shun the bitter consequence ; for know. 

The day thou eutest tiiereof, thou shall die. MUl 

3. Proposition collected from the agrees 
ment of other previous propositions ; dev 
duction ; conclusion. 

It is no good consequence, that reason alms at 
our l>eing happy, tlierefore it forbids all voluntary 
sutFeriiigs. Decay ef Piety. 

4. The last proposition of a syllogism : 
as, what is commanded by our Saviour 
is our duty; prayer is commanded, 
cons, therefore prayer is our duty. 

Can syllogism set things rigid ? 

No, majors socm with minors fiyht ’ 

Or, boiii in friendly consort join'd. 

The consequence limps false behind. PtSm. 

5. Concatenation of causes and effects; 
consecution; 

Sorrow being the natural and direct oflbrdf sitss, 
that which first brought sin into the world, luusft^ 
by necessary consequence, bring in sorrow too. 

fioutk. 

I felt 

That I must after thco, with this thy son r 
Such fatal consequence unites us three. 

Miltons Parad, Z^m. 

6. That which produces consequences; 
influence; tendency. 

Asserted without any colour of scripture-prook 
it is of very ill consequence to the superstruenng of 
good life. Hammaid. 

. Importance; moment. 

The instruments of darkness 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

The anger of Achilles was of such conseguesspe, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece. 

Addmm*s SpeetaOm. 
Their people are sunk in poverty, ignoranoB, 

and cowardice ; and of as little consequence f 

men and children. 

Co'nsbquent. a4f. \conscau8nf,tA'\ 

1. Following by rational deauction. 

2. Following as the effect of a caom; 
with to. 

It was not a power possible to be inherited, 
cause the right was consequent to, and built on, an 
act perfectly personal. techs. 

3. Sometimes with upon. 
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tlili Mtiiftciieii or dlsMtbfaotloB, emmpmt 
^pon % mill's icting suitably or unsnltabl j to oon- 
«Aeiioe, is i prbscwte not OMily to be worn oat. 

Ssutfc. 

Co'NSEQUENT. ft. $* 

1«< Consequence ; that which follows from 
previous propositions hy rational deduc- 
tion. 

Doth it follow that they, being not the people 
eCOod, are in uothmg to be followed ? This con- 
MOfuetU were good, if only the custom of the 
people of Ood is to be obaenred. Hooker. 

1« fiJSect; that which follows an acting 

weie ill paid ; and they were ih governed, 
wtiifin IS always a coniefuent of ill payment. 

Hatui on Ir^nd. 

He^ could see eomefuenU yet dormant in their 
principies, and efiects yet unborn. South, 

Gdnsequb'ntial. iuff, [from come- 

1 , Produced by the necessaiy concatena- 
tion of effects to causes. 

We sometimes wrangle, when we should debate ; 
A amtequaUial ill whimi freedom draws ; 

A bad effect, but from a noble cause. Prior, 

ft. Having the consequences justly con- 
oacted with the premises ; conclusive. 

Tliough these kind of arguments may seem ob- 
scure ; yet, upon a due consideration of them, 
they arc highly comeptentuU and concludcnt to my 
purpose. HaU*i Orig. rf Mankind. 

Cdnseque'ntially. adv. [fromcoiwe- 
guential,] 

1 . With just deduction of consequences ; 
with right connexion of ideas. 

Nobody writes a book without meaning some- 
^ing though he may not have the faculty of writ- 
ing consequentially, and expressing his meaning. 

Addison's Whig Psaminer. 

ft. By consequence; not immediately; 
eventually. 

This relation is so necessary, that God himself] 
omnat discharge a rational creature from it ; al- 
though consequentially indeed be may do so, by the 
iBnimlation of such creatures. l&Hth, 

ft. In a regular series. 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar 
awake, and dreamt consequentially, and in con- 
tinued unbroken schemes, would he be in reality 
a king or a beggar f Addism. 

Consequb'ntialness. It. s, [from eon- 
mqutntUl,'] Regular consecution of 
ds^urse. Diet 

Co'nsequently. adv. [from coiwe- 
jEenf.] 

1 . By consequence ; necessarily ; inevita- 
bly ; by the connexion of effects to their 
esuses. 

^ the most perfect poem a perfect idea was re- 
quired, and consequently all poets ought rather to 
imitate it. Dryden. 

Tl»e place of the several sorts of tenestrial mat- 
ter, sustained in the fluid, being contirigent and 
uncertabi, their intermixtures with each other are 
oonsequtfaly so. Woodvjard. 

ft. Inconsequence; pursuantiiy. 

^ere is consequently, upon this distinguishing 

m ie, an inward satisfaction or dissaUbfaction 
cart of every man, after good or evil. South, 

Co'nsequentness. n.s, [from con^e- 

S ueni.] ReguW connexion of proposi- 
ions ; consecution of discourse. 

Let them examine the consefuentness of the whole 
body of the doctrine 1 deliver. • 

I>igby on the Soul, Dedication, 
Conse'rvablb. adj. [from comervo^ 
Lat. to k^.l Capable of bemg kept| 
or maintainea. 
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CoNaE'RVAKCT. flit, [from eomoervamsp 
Lat.] Courts hdd by the Lord Mayor 
of I^don, fbr the preservation of the 
Btiiery on the river Thmei|» ftr© called 
Courto of Conservancy, 

C^asRVA'TiON. ft. #. [oanoervatio, 

L The act of preserving; care to keep 
from perishing; continuance; protection. 

^ Though there do indeed happen some altera- 
tions in the globe, yet they are sucli as tend rather 
to the benefit and conseriytften of the earth, and 
iU productions, tliau to the disorder and destruc- 
tion of both. Woodward*s Nat. Hist. 

ft. Preservation from corruptioiik 

It is an enquiry of excellent use, to enquire of 
the means of preventing or staying of putrefac- 
tion ; for therein consisteth the means of conserva- 
tUm of bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hint 

Conse'rvative. adj. [from eoneervo, 
Lat] Having the power of opposing 
diminution or injury. 

Tlie spherical fleore, as to all heavenly bodies, 
so it agreeth to lignt, as the most perfect and con- 
servative of all others. Peacham. 

Conserva'tor. «. s. [Lat.] Preserver ; 
one that has the care or office of keep- 
ing any thing from detriment^ diminu- 
tion! or extinction. 

For that you declare that yon have many sick 
amongst you, he was warned by the conservator 
of the city, that he should keep at a distance. 

Bacons Neio Atlantis. 

The lords of the secret conneii were likewise 
made conservators of the peace of tlie two king- 
doms, during tlie intervals of parliament. Clarem. 

Such individuals as are the single consenmtors of 
their own species. Hales Origin of Mankind. 

Conse'rvatory. n,s, [from constrvo, 
Lat.] A place where any tiling is kept 
in a manner proper to its peculiar nature, 
as, fish in a pond, com in a granary. 

A conservatory of snow and ire, such as tliry use 
for delicacy to cool wine in summer. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

You may set your tender trees and plants, with 
the windows and doors of the greenhouses and 
conservatories open, for eight or ten days before 
April. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

The water dispensed to the earth and atmo- 
sphere by the great abyss, that subterranean con- 
servatory, is by that metms restored back. 

WooduHird't Nat. Hist, 

Conse'RVATORY. adj. Having a preser- 
vative quality. ZHct, 

To CONSERVE, v, a. [comervo, Lat.] 

1. To preserve without loss or detriment, 

Notniiig was lost out of these stores, since tlie 

art of conserving what others have gained in know- 
ledge is easy. Temple. 

They will he able to conserve their properties 
unchanged in passing through several mediums ; 
which is another condition of the rays of light. 

Neivton's upticks. 

2. To candy or pickle fruit, 

Conse'rve. n,8, [from the verb.] 

1. A sweetmeat made of the inspissated 
juices of fruit, boiled with sugar till 
they will harden and candy, 

Will’t please your honour taste of these con- 
serves'^ Shakesp 

They have in Turkey and the East certain con 
fectioiis, which they call servets, which are like 
to candid conserves, and are made of sugar and 
lemons. ^con $ Nat. Hut. 

The more cost they were at, and the more sweets 
they bestowed upon them, tlie more their 
Stunk. . DeuMis, 

2. A conservatory or pila^e m which any 
thing is kept. This sense is unusual. 
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Tuberoses will not endure thf .wet of this sea- 
son; ftierefore ret the poU into i^coiMniK 
keep them dry. Evdyn'sX)dajii^ 

Corse'rvbr. ft. «. [from GonsfiTvi^ 

1. A layer up; a i^utor; fOMjtliatpia- 
serves anything fimi losaosdiniinmon. 

He hath tieen most ipdastrlous both collector 
ana conterver of choice ;deee» hi that kind. 

HayiMl,^ 

In the Eastern region^lbere se^s to bavp been 
a general custom of the priests having been tba 
perpHual or ^ 

‘I. A prepaiwiWEiicanBaKVesin ' 

Cf^NSE'ssiON. n. *. rcoiMSiaifti LatL A 
sitting 

Conse'ss^r. n: fiLatj u < Om uwt ,aits 
wifltotlii^,.’ , , Ifiet. 

To CONSl'Ol^ 

~ . To thitiit ufeon with ease ; to poaw * 
to examin'i';'^ sift; to study. 

At our more consider'd time wjc'll rcad^ 

Answer, and think qpon this budfiess. 

ft. To ^W the view’j not^omi^M 
the exig^pinaiioi^. ^ ^ 

It seems ncce^Sbtiry hr thl^ cHdice Of persanMfor 
greater employ meiits, to constdrr their bodiea'aa 
well as theff imnds and ages and health at well as 
their abilities. Temple, 

3. To have regard to ; to respect ; not to 

despise. ‘ ^ ^ 

Let us eendder dine another to proeokc UBtolov& 
and to good works. ^ H^nreuu, x, 24 

4. In t& ingper^jLive mood jt is a kind of 
inteijection ; a word whereby atteotfon 
is summoned. 

Consider, 

Thy life hath yet been private, most part spent 
At home. Milton's Par. Begiine^ 

5. To requite; to reward one for his 
trotible. 

Take away with thee the very scrvicet thou 
hast done, which if 1 have not enough Conlufeivd, 
to be more thankful to ihec sluill be my study, 

Shakesp. mnrer^iToie. 

To Consider, v. n, 

1. To think maturely: not to judge 
hastily or rashly. 

None considercth m his heart, neither is there 
knowledge nor understanding. Isaiah, xliv. 1. 

2. To deliberate ; to work in the mind. 

Widow, we will condder of your suit ; 

And come some other time to know our mind. 

Skakem. Henry. VI. 

Such a treatire might be eonsuhedhyjurymTO, 
beibre they consider of their verdict. 

3. To doubt ; to hesitate. 

Many nia^’d considciings did throng, 

And press'd in with this cantion. SIwe. iViVlll. 

*Twas grief no more, or grief and rdge were one 
Within her soul ; at last 'twas rage aiono; 

Which burning upwards, in succession dries 
I’he tears that ituod contidering’m her eyes. 

Drydim'f Mia. 

Consi'derable. adj. [from cofititfer.] 

1. Worthy of consideration ; worthy of 
regard aud attention. 

Eternity is iuflmtcly the most eoatidcrobli dura 
tirn. TUUftson 

It is eonnderable, that some had in. 

scriptions on them, expretuqgUunilii timja were 
burning. Wdkms. 

2. Respectable; above neglect; deserv- 

notice. 

Men considerably in aH worthy professions, emi- 
nent in many ways of life. , s Semorn. 

1 am so einsidMile a man, tlmt I amnotluiy 

lets than forty iUttUings a year. Addu. Irtehoider. 

3« Important; valuable. 
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Christ, instead of applauding St. Peter's seal, 
apbraided hlsabsurdity, that could think his mean 
aids comidtrabU to him, who could command le- 
gions of angels to his rescue. Decay Piety. 

In paintii^ not every action, nor every person^ 
Is coHiuierable enough to enter into the cloth. 

Drydent Dvfretnoy, 

Many can make themselves musters of as conii- 
dendfle estates as those who have the greatest por- 
tions of land. Addmm. 

4. More than a little. It has a middle 

signification between little and great. 

Many brought in very considcrabU sums of mo- 
ney. Clarendon. 

Very probably a anuiderable part of the earth 
is yet unknown. Wilkint. 

Ihuse earthy particles, when they came to be 

collected, would constitute a body of a very can- 
mderable thickucss and solidity. 

Btimet'i iHieary the Earth. 


CON 


CON 


Every cough, though severe, and of some con- 
dderahte continuance, is not of a consumptive 


It it not possible to act otiierwlse, comddria^ 
the weakness of our nature. " * * 


deraUJ\ The quality of being coon 

. rftam CONSi-QN. Ct.] 

CONSIDKBATION. R.,. jo give to another iLiy thfng, with^ 


nature, uor presages dissolution and tlie grave. 

Btackmort, 

Consi'derablenisss. fi. s. [from con- 
nd€rable,‘\ Importance ; dignity ; mo 
ment; value; desert; a claim to notice, 
We lutisi not always measure the contiderahltness 
of things by their most obvious and iiniucdiute 
usefulness, but by iheir fitness to make or contri- 
bute to the discovery of tilings highly useful. 

lioyle. 

Their most slight and trivial occummees, ‘ by 
being their they think acquire a cotuiderableneu, 
and arc forcibly jmjmsed upon the comnany. 

Covemment qf the Tmgue. 
CoNSi'OERABLY. adv. [from comider- 
ahle.] 

1. In a degree deserving notice^ though 

not the liighest. ^ 

And Europe still considerably ahins 
Both by their good example and tlicir pains. 

Roscommon. 

2. With importance ; importantly. 

I desire no sort of favour so much, us that of 
serving you more considerably than 1 have been 
yet able to do. Pope. 

CoNSl DERANGE, fi. s, [from comi- 
der,] Consideration; reflection; sober 
thought. 

After this cold considerance, sentence me ; 

And you are a king, speak in your state 
What 1 have done that misbecame my place. 

Sbakeip. nenry IV. 

Consk'deraI'E. adj. [cowideratus, Lat.] 

1. Serious ; given to consideration ; pru 
dent ; not rash ; not negligent 

I w ill converse with iron-witted fools, 

And ujirespcciivc boys : none arc for mCj 
I'liat look into me with considerate eyes. 

Shakesp, Richard III. 
ilihieas is patient, considerate^ and careful of I 
his people. ^ Vrydens Fables, Preface. 

1 grant it to be in many cases certain, that it is 
such as a considerate man may prudently rely and 
proceed upon, and bath no just cause to doubt of. 

Tillotson. 

The expediency, in the pre.sent juncture, may 
appear to pvery considerate roan. Addison. 

2. Having respect to ; regardfuL little 
used. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be presumed more cotmderate of praise. 

^ Decay of Piety. 

3* Moderate; not rigorous. This sense 
if inudi us^ in conversation. 
CoNSl'PBRATKLY. adv. [from conn- 
derate.] Calmly; eoolly; prudently. 

Cireums taijcet are of lacb force, as they sway 
an ordmaiy judgment of a wise man, not fully 
and conmderemy jponderlsiff the matter. 

Baem*$ Cmm of Good and Evil. 

CoNSfDERATENESS* E. «. [from COnti- 


1. Theactttf oonaldering; mental view; 
regard; notice. 

As to present happiness and misery, when that 
alone comes in connneratian, and the consequences 
are removed, a man never dmses amiss. Locke, 

2. Mature thought; prudence; serious 
deliberation. 

Let ns think with consideration, and consider 
with acknowledging, and acknowledge with ad- 
miration. Sidney. 

The breath no sooner left his father's body. 

But that his wildness mortified in him ; 
Consideration, like an angel, came. 

And whint th* offending Adam out of him. 

Shakesp. Henry V. 

3. Contemplation ; meditation upon any 


- , - _ with the 

right to it, in a formel manner ; to give 
into other hands ; to transfer; some^ 
times with to, sometimes over to. 

Men, by free gift, consign over a place to tlie 
Divine worship. South. 

Must I pass 

Again to nothing, when this vital breath 


Ceasing, consigns me o'er to rest and deatii? 


Prior. 


tiling. 

The love you bear to Mupsa hath brought you 
to the consideration of her virtues, and that consi 
deration may have made ^ou the more virtuousi 
and so the more wo thy. ^ Sidney. 

4. Importance ; claim to notice ; worthi 
ness of regard. 

Lucan is Uic (uily author of consideratum among 
the Latin poets, who was not explained fur the 
use of the dauphin ; because the whole Pharsalia 
would have been a satire upon the French form of | 
government. Addison's Freeholder, 

5. L^qiiivalent ; compensation 

We are provident enough not to part with any 
thing serviceable to our bodies under a good con- 
sideration, but make little account of our souls. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Foreigners can never take our bdls for pay 
meat, though they might pass as valuable consi 
deratiotis among our own people. Loi'ke. 

6. Motive of action; influence; ground 
of conduct. 

1'he comideration, in regard whereof the law 
foriiiddeth these things, was not because those 
nations did use them. Hooker. 

He had been made general upon very partialj 
and not enougti deliberated, considerations 

Clarendon. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other conside- 
rations, to search an asylum. Dryden. 

I'he world cannot pardon your concealing it, 
on the same consideration. Dryden, 

, Reason ; ground of concluding 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved with 
such considerations as have been before set down. 

Hooker. 

U ses, not thought upon before, be reasonable 
causes of retaining that which other considerations 
did procure to be instituted. Hooker, 

8. [In law.] Consideration is the mate- 
rial cause of a contract, without which 
no contract bindeth. It is cither ex 


At the day of general account, good men ok 
then to be over to anotlier state, a state 

of everlasting love and charity. Atterhum 

2. To appropriate; to quit for a certain 
purpose. 

Tlie French commander consigned it to the ose 
for which it was intended by the donor. 

Dryden s Fables, Dedication. 

3. To commit; to entrust. 

The four evangelists eomigned to writing that 

history. Addison. 

Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 

Consign'd the youUiful consort to his care. 

Pope's Odyssey, 

To Consi'gn. c. If. 

1. To submit to the same terms with an- 
other. This is not now in use. 

lliou hast finish'd joy and moan ; 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. Shakesp. Cymh. 

2. To sign ; to consent to. Obsolete. 

A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson 
of modesty : it were a hard condition ior a maid 
to consign to. Shakesp, 

Consiona'tion. II. s. [from consign.] 

1. The act of consigning ; the act by which 
any thing is delivered up to another. 

As the hope of salvation is a good disposition 
towards it, so Is despair a certain consignation to 
eternal ruin. Taylor. 

2. The act of signing. 

If we find that wc increase in duty, then wo 
may look upon the tradition of the noly sacra- 
mental symbols as a direct consignation of pardon. 

Taylor^s Worthy Communicant. 

Consi'gnment. n.s. [from constgu.] 

1. The act of consigning. 

2. The writing by which any thing is 
consigned. 

Consi'milar. adj. [from eonstmilit, 
Lat.] Having one common resemblance. 

Diet. 

To CONSrST. V. n. [consisto, Lat.] 

1 . To subsist ; not to perish. 

He is before all things, and by him all thin^ 

Coiassiaus. 


pre«^, as if a man bargain to ^iveL^continue fixed, without 

ftvAnfir aniliinrrci trki* A rmrap • nr fklai^ inn_ I -ni . • % -.t n ■ i_ 

riame dotli not mingle with name, as air doth 


twenty shillings for a horse ; or else im- 
plied, as when a man comes into an inn, 
and taking both meat and lodging for 
himself and his horse, without bargain- 
ing with the host, if he discharge not 
the bouse, the host may stay his horse. 

Cowell. 

CoNSi'oERER. n. s. [from consider.] A 
man of reflection ; a thinker. 

A vain applause of wit for ao impious jest, or 
of reason fur a deep amsiderer. 

Government of the Tongue, 

CoNsfDERiNO. rrhis is a kind of con- 
junction ; it had been more grammati- 
cally written considered: vi, Fr . ; but 
considering is dlways used.} If allow- 
ance be made fiir. 


with air, or water with water, but only remalneth 
contiguous ; as it conieth to pass betwixt consiss- 
ing bodies. Bacon's Nat. Hkt. 

It is aeainst the nature of water, being a flexible, 
and ponderous body, to consist and stay itself, aud 
not fall to the lower parts about it. 

Brerewoodon Languagss. 

To be comprised ; to be contained. 

I pretend not to tie the hands of artists whose 
skill consists only in a certain manner which they 
have affected. 

A great beauty of letters does often ceiuiff in 
little passages of private conversation, and refea* 
eoces to particular matters. Walsh. 

4. To be composed. 

The land would consist of plains,^ and valltea, 
and mountains, according as the pieces of this 
ruin were disposed. Bsimet. 

6. To have being concurrently; to co- 
exist 
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Kecessity «nd election ctnnot eondit twther 
III the same act. BramhaU agaUut Hobba* 

0. To agree ; not to oppose ; not to con- 
tradict; not to counteract: it has tetVA be- 
fore die thing compared, or coexistent. 

J^ts majesty would he willine to consent to any 
tSung that could conmt wiik liis conscience and 
honour. Clarendon. 

I^othing but what may easily conntt uith your 
plenty* your prosperity, is requested of you. 

Sjpratt*9 Sermont. 

You could not help bestowing more than is von* 
Stting v)ith tile fortune of a private man, or with 
the will of any but an Alexander. 

Drydent Fahlei^ Dedkatim. 

It cannot conntt with the Divine Attributes, that 
the impious man’s joys should, upon the whole, 
exceed those of the upright. Atterbwy. 

Health contistt with temperance alone. ^ 

The only way of securing the constitution will 
be by lessening the power of domestick adver> 
series, as much as can contitl with lenity. Sw^i. 

CoNSi'sTENCE. \ #1. «. [consistent ta, 

CoNSl'STENCY. j low Lat.] 

1. State with respect to material exist- 
ence. 

Water, being divided, maketh many circles, till 
it restore itself to the natural contistence. 

Bacons Nat. Hitt. 

The eonsistencietof bodies are very divers : dense, 
rare, tenpible, pucumaticul, volatue, fixed, deter, 
minute, indeterminate, hard, and soft. 

Bacon t Nat. Hist. 

There is the same necessity for the Divine in- 
dueiice and regimen, to order jmd govern, con- 
serve and keep together, the universe in that con- 
nstence it hatli received, as it was at first to give it, 
before it could receive it. 

Halc*t Oripn of Mankind. 

1 carried on my enquiries fartoer, to try whe- 
liicr tliii rising world, when formed and diiished, 
would continue always the same, in the same form, 
structim*, and consistency. Bnmet. 

2. Degree of denseness or rarity. 

Li*t the expressed juices be boiled into the con- 
Hstcnce of a syrup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

8. Substance ; form ; make. 

His friendship is of a noble make, and a lasting 
eonsistenev. South's Sermont. 

4. Durable or lasting state. 

Meditation will confirm resolutions of good, 
and give them a durable consistence in the soul. 

Hammond. 

These are fundamental truths that lie at tlie 
bottom, the basis upon which many others rest, 
and in which they have their connstencies fining 
and rich in store, with which they furnish the 
mind. Lockc. 

5. Agreement with itself, or with any 
other thing ; con^uity ; uniformity. 

That consistenev of behaviour, whereby he in- 
flexibly pursues those measures which ^pear the 
tabic. Addis. Freeholder. 


flexibly pursues those measures which ^pear the 
most just and equitable. Addis. Freeholder. 

6. A State of rest, in which things capable 
of growth or decrease continue for some 
time at a stand, without either ; as the 
growth, consistence^ and return. 

Chambers^ 

Consistent. a^\ [consistensf Lat.] 

1 . Not contradictory ; not opposed. 

With reference to such a lord, to serve, and to 
be free, arc terms not consistent only, but equiva- 
lent South. 

A great part of their politicks others do not 
think consistent with honour to practise. 

Additonon Italy. 

On their own axis as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the tun ; 

So two consitteni motions act the soul, 

«\nd one regards itself, and one the whole. 

Pope*tBs9ays. 

Shew roe one that has it in his power 
To act conistent widi himself an hour. Pope. 

The fool confiUtni, and the falie lincere* 
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2. Firm; not fluid. I 

Pestilential miasms Insinuate into the humoral 
and conAttent parts of the body. 

Haney on Consumptions, 

The sand, contained within the shell, becoming 
solid and consistent, at the same time that of the 
stratum without it did. Woodward's Nat. Hitt. 

Consistently, adv. [from consistent.] 
Without contradiction ; agreeably. | 

Tlic Phoenicians are of this character, and the 
poet describes them consistetUly with it : they are 
proud, idle, and efleminate. Broome. 

Consisto'rial. adj. [from consisiori/.] 
Relating to the ecclesiastical court. 

An ofiUcial, or chancellor, has the same consisto- 
rial audience with the bishop himself that deputes 
him, Ayliffe't Parergon, 

CONSISTORY. It. 8. [consistoriunif 
Lat.] 

1. The place of justice in the court Chris- 
tian. Cowell. 

An offer was made, that, for every one minister, 
there should be two of the people to sit and give 
voice in the ecclesiastical consktory. Hooker. PreJ. 

Pius was then hearing of causes in consistory. 

Bacon. 

Christ himself, in that great consistory, shall 
deign to step down from his throne. South. 

2. The assembly of cardinals. | 

How far 1 ve proceeded, | 

Or how far further shall, is warranted I 

l)y a commission from the consistory, | 

Yea the whole consist' ry of Rome. Shak. H. VIII. 

A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the church, 
were religions to be tried by lives, would have 
lived down the pope and the whole consistory. 

Aiterbury. 

3. Any solemn assembly. 

In mid air 

To council summons all bis mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfold Involv’d, 
A gloomy consistory. ^ ^ MiUon't Parad. Reg, 

At Jove’s assent, the deities around 
In solemn state the consisting crown'd. 

Pope's Statius. 

4. Place of residence. 

My other self, my counsel’s consistory, my oracle, 
1, as a clild, will go by tlir direction. 

Shakesp. Bichard III. 

CoNSo'ciATE. n.s. [from conjoefo, Lat,] 
An accomplice ; a confederate ; a part- 
ner, 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as con- 
sociatet in the conspiracy of Somerset. Hayward. 

To COlijgO'CIATE. V. a. [consocio, Lat ] 

1 . To unite ; to join. 

Generally the beat outward shapes are also the 
likeliest to be consoeiated with good inward facul- 
ties. H otton on Education. 

2. To cement ; to hold together. 

The ancient philosophers always brought in a 
supernatural principle to unite and consociate the 
parts of the chaos. Bwmet. 

To CoNSO'ciATE. V. 11 . To Coalesce ; to 
unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be separated again, with- 
out ever dmandatni^into the huge condense bodies 
of planets. Bentley's Sermont. 

Consocia'tion. n. s. [from consociate.] 

1. Alliance. 

There is such a comociation of offices between 
the prince and whom his favour breeds, that they 
may hdp to sustain his power, as he their know- 
iedra. Ben Jonson*t Discoveries. 

2. Union; intimacy; companionship. 

By so long and so various consociation with a 
prince, he had now gotten, as it were, two lives 
m Ms own fortune and greatnesss. Wotton. 

Conso'lable. adj. [from console.] That 
which admits comfort. 

To Co'NSOLATE. V. 0. [consolor, Lat.] 


CON 

I To comfort ; To console ; to soodi in 
misery. Not much used. 

. 1 will begone, 

That pitiful rumour may report my fiight. 

To consolate thine ear. 

Shakesp. All's well that ends well. 

What may somewhat consolate all men th^l ho- 
nour virtue, we do not discover the latter t cen t 

I of his misery in authors of antiquity. 

jBfoum’i Fidjg. Err. 

Consola'tion. n. 8. [consolaiio^ux.] 
Comfort^ alleviation m miseiy^ 8i!ich 
alleviation as is produced by partial 
remedies. i 

We, that were in the jaws of deadi, were now 
brought into a place where we found nothing but 
consolations. JS^Bon. 

Against such cruelties, 

With inward consolpiiims recompens’d ; 

And oft supported so, as shall amar^ , ' 

Their proudest persecutors. MiUon*s Pafad. Lott. 

Let tlie righteous persevere with ||>atieiice, sup# 
ported with this consolation, that their labour shall 
not be in vain. Rdg€i4. 

Consola'tor. n.s. [Lat.] Aoomibftv. 

Conso'latory. n.s. [from coiuadots .] 
A speech or writing oontainmg topicks 
of comfort. 

Consotatories wut 

With studied argument, and much penouioa 
soiight. 

Lenient ot grief and anxlooi thought 

Muton*t Agpnistes. 

Conso'latoby. [from consolate.] 
Tending to give comfort. 

To CONSOLE. V. a. [consolor, Lat.} TPo 
comfort, to cheer, to free flom’ lfae 
sense of misery. 

Others the syren sisters conipass rounds f 
And empty heads console with empty somm.* 

Pope's Dunciad. 

CONSOLE, fi.k. [Fr.] Inardiitectiire, 
is a part or member projecting in man- 
ner of a bracket, or shouldernpi^^ 
serving to support a conuco, bust, vase, 
beam, and frequently used as keys of 
arches. Chamksrs. 

Conso'ler. n.8. [from conso/e.] One 
that gives comfort. 

Pride once more appears upon the stage, as tbe 
great consoler of the miseries of man. 

Comment, an Pope's Essay on Mok. 

Conso'lidant. aehV [from consolidate.] 
That which has the quality of uniting 
wounds. 

To CONSO LIDATE, e. a. [comsoUder, 
Fr. solidus, Lat.] 

1 . To form into a compact and solid body, 
to harden ; to unite into a solid mass. 

The word may he rendered, either he stretched, 
or he fixed and consolidated, the earth above the 
waters. Burnet’s Theory. 

The effect of spirits in stopping hemorrhages, 
and consolidating tbe fibres, is well known to chi- 
rurgeons. Afbutknot. 

2. To combine or unite two pariiamen- 
tary bills into one. 

To Conso'lidatb. v.ii. To grow firm, 
hard, or solid. 

In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryness maketh 
them more apt to consolidate. Bacons Nat. Hitt. 

The sandy, sparry, and flinty matter was then 
toft, and susoeptibla of any form in these shelly 
moulds ; and itconiMrted and became hard after- 
wards. Woodward's Nat. Hist. 

CoNSouDA'TiON. ft. (. [from c<m$oU- 
date.} 
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1. The act of uniting into a aolid mass. 

The coMolidatum of the marble, and of the stone, 
did not fall out at random. Woodtoard't Nat, Hist, 

t. The annexbg of one bill in parliament 
to another. 

8, Ihlaw, it is used for the wmbining 
and uniting of two benefices in one, 

Cowell, 

CoNSOLiDATrvE. adf, [from consoH- 
date.'\ That which has the quality of j 
healing wounds. JUict, 

Co'NSONANrE. \ n. s. [consonance, Fr, 
Co'NsoNANcy.} consonans, Lat] 

1. Accord of sound. 

The two principal conumaHces tlmt most ravish 

the ear, are by the consent of all nature, the fifili 
and the octave. Wotton. 

And winds and waters flow’d 
In consonance, Thomson's Spring. 

2. Consistency; congruence; agreeablc- 
ness. 

Such decisions held consonancy and congruity 
*riih rcsofolions and decisions of former tinier. 

Hate's Lena rf Kngtand. 

I have set down this, to shew the perfect con- 
ionancy of our persecuted church to the doctrine 
of scripture and antiquity, Haminond on Fundam. 

%, Agreement; Cbncwd; friendship. A 
sense now not used. 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellow- 
ship, bv the consottancy of our youth. 

Sftahesp. Hamlet. 

CO'NSONANT. adj. [consonaris, Lat.] 
Agreeable; according; consistent; fol- 
lowed by cither with or to. 

Were it consonant unto reason to divorce these 
sentences, the former of which doth shew how 
the falter restrained. Hooker, 

That where nnicli is given there shall be much 
require 1, Is a thing consonant with natural cqiiity. 

Dtcay of Piety. 

Religion looks ronstniant to itself. Decay of' Piety. 
He discovers how Cimsonant the account which 
Moses hath leh of the prinittlve earth, is to this 
from nature. iVoodward. 

Consonant, n.s. [consonans, L ^ t .] A 
letter which cannot be sounded, or but 
imperfectly, by itself. 

In all vowels the passage of the mouth is o])en 
and free, without any appulse of an oigun of 
speech to another • but in all con$onanh there is 
an appulse of the organs, sometimes (if you ab- 
•tract the comonanis from the vowels) wholly pre- 
cluding all sound; and, iu all of them, raoic or 
icss checking and ahettiiig it 

Holder $ Elmenti ef Si>Cech. 
He considered these as they had a greater mix- 
ture of vowels or consonanti , and accordingly em- 


ployed them as the verse requires a greater smooth, 
ness. Pope's Essay on Homer. 

Co'nsonantly. adv, [from consonant.] 
Consistently ; agreeably. 

This as consonantly it preacheth, tcaclieth, and 
deiivereth, as if but one tongue did speak ibr all. 

Nouker, 

Ourselves are formed according to that mind 
which frames things consonantly to their respective 
natures. Cianville^s Scepsis. 

If he will speak consonantly to himself, he must 
lay that happened ui the original constitution. 

TUlolson, 

Co^lfSONANTNESS. II. a. [from conso^ 

I Item/.] Agreeableness; consistency. 

Diet. 

6o^HBOfiOVB. aUff* [consomts, Lat.] 
Agreeing in Boand ; symphonious. 

CoNSOPi ACTION. Hit. [from consopto,! 
Lat] llifeact ofkyftig tbsleep. Little 
in use. j 

One of his roavlros is, that a total abstinenoe | 
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from intemperance is no more philosophy, than 
total eonsoputtion of the senses is repose. 

Du^toPope. 

CO'NSORT. «. s. [consors, Lat It had 
anciently the accent on the latter syl- 
lable, but has it now on the former. 
Milton has used diem both.] 

1 . Companion ; partner; generally a part- 
ner of the b^ ; a wife or husband. 

Fellowship, 

Such as T seek, fit to partidpate 
All rational delight ; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human consort. Milton, 

Male he created thee, but tliy ronsert 
Female for race ; then biess’d mankind, and said 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 
Tliy Bellona, who thy consort came 
Nut only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham, 
lie single chose to live, and sliunn’d to wed 
Well pleas’d to want a consort of his bed. 

Vryden's Fables. 

His warlike amazon her host invades, 

Th’ imperial consort of tiie crown of spades. Pope, 

2. An assembly; a divan; a consultation 

In one consort there sat 
Cruel revenge, and runcurous despite, 

Disloyal treason, and lieart-burnlng hate. Fairy Q. 

3. A number of instruments playing to- 
gether ; a symphony. This is probably 
a mistake for concet't. 

A consort of mnsick in a banquet of wine, is ns 
a signet of carbuncle set in g 

4. Concurrence; union. 


Take it singly , and it carries an air of levity , 
but, in consort with the rest, has a meaning quite 
different. Atterbury 

To Conso'rt. V. n, [from the noun, " 
To associate with; to unite with; to 
keep company with. 

Wkat will you dof Let’s not consort with them 

Shakesp. 

Which of the Grecian chirfb consorts with thee ? 

Drydcn. 

To Conso'rt. ». a. 

1. To join ; to mix ; to many. 

He, with his coTiwrtcd Eve, 

The story heard attentive. Milton's Par. Lost. 

lie begins to consort himself with men, and 
thinks himself one. Locke on Education. 

, To accompany. Not used. 

I’ll meet with you upon the mart. 

And afterward consort you till bed time. Shdk^. 

Conso'rtable. ad), [from con^arL] To 
be compared with ; to be ranged with ; 
suitable. Not used. 

He was consortable to Charles Brandon, under 
Henry VIII. who was equal to him. Wottim. 
Conso'rtion. n. s. [consortio, Lat.] 
Partnership; fellowship; society. 

Diet, 

ConSpb'ctable. adj. [from conspectus, 
Lat.] Easy to be seen. Diet. 

Conspkctu'ity. n. s. [from conspectus, 
Lat.] Sight ; view ; sense of seeing, 
This worn is, I believe, peculiar to 
Shakespeare, and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your bissou conspectuities glean 
out of this character ? Shakesp. Corwfanus 

Conspe'rsion. n. s. [conspersio, Lat] 
A sprinkling about. Diet, 

CoNSPicu'iTY. n. «. [from conspicuous.] 
Brightness ; favourableness to the sight. 

If this definitioii be clearer than the thing de- 
fined, midni^ijt may vie for conspicuity with noon. 

Glanmlle's Scepias. 

CONSPICUOUS, adi. [conspicuus, Lat.] 
1. Obvious to the flight; seen at a dis- 
tance. 
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Pteawlltucontpicwiuf Or whatehaMS 
Abienu thee ? flltWi ParaTlm 

2. Eminent; frunous; distinguished. 

He attributed to each of them that virtue which 
he thought most conspicuous in them. 

Dryden's Juvenal, DedkaOm, 
l]iy fathef I merit pouits thee out to view, 
sets thee in the tairest point of light, 
lo make thy virtues or thy faults conipteiMus. 

Aadison's 

^ The house oflords, 

Cdnipieuims scene ! Pope's Epist. <f Homstk 

Conspicuously, ado. [from eonwiesh 

ous.] ^ 

1. Obviously to the view. 

These methods may be preserved eompicuoustuk 
and intirely distinct. Wafts'i Logkin 

2. Eminently; famously; remaricabjy. 
CoNSPj'cuousNESS. ft. i. [from conspi- 
cuous.] 

1. Exposure to the view; state of being 
visible at a distance. 


Looked on with such a weak light they appen 
well proportioned fabricks ; yet they appear so 
but in that twilight, which is requisite to theh 
conspiciiousneu. Boyle's Proem, Euoy. 

, Eminence; fame; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the ai>> 
thors consijicuousneu, Boyle on Coloum 

Conspi racy, n. s. [conspiratio, Lat.] 

1. A private agreement among several pev^ 
sons to commit some crime ; a plot ; a 
concerted treason. 

0 conspiracy \ 

Sham’st ihou to shew thy dang'rous brow by ntgh^ 
When evils are most free ^ Shak. Julius Cataa, 

I had forgot that foul conspiracy 
Of the beast Caliban, and nis confed ’rates. 
Against my life. Shaktsj). Tempest, 

When scarce he had escap’d the blow 
Of faction and conspiracy, 

Death did his promis'd hopes destroy. Drydm. 

2. In law, an agreement of men to do any 
thing ; dways taken in the evil part It 
is taken for a confederacy of two, at the 
least, falsely to indict one, or to procure 
one to be indicted, of felony. Cowell. 

. A concurrence ; a general tendency of 
many causes to one event. 

When the time now came that misery was ripo 
for him, there was a conspiracy In all heavenly and 
earthly things, to frame fit occasions to lead him 
unto it. Sidnem 

llie air appearing so malicious in this roorbinc 
conspiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 

Harvey on Consumptions 
Conspi'EANT. ad}» [conspirans, Lat.] 
Conspiring ; engaging in a conspiracy 
or plot; plotting. 

Thou art a traitor, 

Conspirans ’gainst this liigh illustrious prince. 

Shakesp. Ring Leas. 
Conspira'tion. n. s. [conspiratio, LaL] 
An agreement of many to one end. 

One would wonder how, from so diflering pre- 
mises, they should infer the same conclusion, were 
it not that the conspiration of interest were too 
potent for the diversity of judgment. 

Decay if Pie^ 

Conspi'rator. n. i. A man engaged in 
a plot ; one who has secretly concerted 
with others commission of a dime ; a 
plotter, 

Acliitujihel is amongst the consjnrators with Al>» 
salom. 3 Samueb 

Stand back thou manifest conspirator ; 

Thou that contrivest to murder our dread lotA 

Shakesp. Henry VL 
But let the holdcontpira^ bewaie : 

For lieav’n makes princes its peculiar care. _ 

Dryden's ^anith F*ir 
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One pet into bit hand a note of the whole con- 
IBiracy against him, lagelher with all the imuim 
CNT the coamtmtofi* SwrtA. 

r# CONSPl'RE. V. n. [amtmro, Lat.] 

I. Ipavonoertacrioiei to plot; tohatdi 
aoctet treason. 

Tell me what they deteire, 

That docoMptre my death with devilish plots 
Of damned witchcraft Shahap, Rkh. III. 
What was it 

That mov'd pale Cassius to oonipiref 

Shakem, Antony and CUopaira. 

They took great indignation, and conspired 
•gainst the king. Apocrjfpha. 

Let the air be excluded ; for that undermineth 
the body, and conspireth with the spirit of the 
bo^ to dissolve it. Bacon. 

Inere is in man a natural possibility to destroy 
the world ; that is, to conspire to know no woman. 

Brown*t Vulg. Err. 

The press, the pulpit, and the stage. 

Conspire to censure and expose our age. Uoscom. 

fi. To agree together : all things con- 

spire to make him happy. 

So moist and dry, when Phoebus shines, 
Conspiring give the plant to grow. Heigh. 

CoNSPiRER. ft. s. [from conspire.] A 
conspirator ; a plotter. 

Take no care, 

Who chafes, who frets, and where conipirm are : 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be. Shak. Macb. 

Conspiring Powers. [In mechanicks.] 
Ail such as act in direction not opposite 
to one another. Harris, 

CojtspuRCATiON. n. s. [from con- 
^mreo^ lAt.] The act of defiling ; de- 
filement ; pollution. 

CO'NSTABLC. n. s. [comes stabuli, as it 
is supposed.] 

!• Lord high constable is an ancient officer 
of the crown. The function of the con- 
stable of England consisted in the care 
of the common peace of the land in 
deeds of arms, and in matters of war. 
To the court of the constable and mar- 
shal belonged the cognizance of con- 
tracts, deeds of arms without the realm, 
and combats and blazonry of arms 
within it. I'he first constable of Eng- 
land was created by the Conqueror, and 
the office continued hereditary till the 
thirteenth of Henry VTIl. when it was 
laid aside, as being so powerful as to be- 
come troublesome to tlie king. From 
tJiese mighty magistrates are derived the 
inieriour constables of hundreds and 
franchises ; two of whom were ordained, 
in the thirteenth of Edward 1. to be 
diQsen in every hundred, for the con- 
servation of the peace, and view of ar- 
mour. These are now called high con- 
stables : because continuance of time, 
and increase both of people and ofibnees, 
have occasioned others in every town of I 
inferiour authority, called petty consta- 
bles. Besides these, we have constables 
denomitiated from particular plj^es ; as, 
constable of the Tower, of Dover Castle, 
of the Castle of Carnarvon ; but these 
are properly castellani, or ^vemours of 
castles. Cowell. Chambers. 

When I came hither, I wtf lord high constable, 
4|id duke of Buckingham : now poor Inward 
bohun. 
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The knave conslabk had set me i’ tb* stocks, 
i’ tbl common stocks, for a witch. 

Shakesp. Merry Wives if Windsor. 

The ejmstable being a sober man, and an enemy 
to sedition, went to observe what they did. 

Clarendon. 

2. To over-run the Constable, [perhaps 
flrom contestable, Pr. the settled, firm, 
and stated account.] To spend more 
than what a man knows himself to be 
worth : a low phrase. 

Co'nstableship. It. s. [from constable.] 
The office of a constable. 

This keepership is annexed to the constableship 
of the castle, and that araiitcd out in lease. 

Careu)*s Surtfey qf CcmwalL 

Co'NSTANCY. n.s. [constanUa,Lai.] 

]. Immutability ; perpetuity ; unalterable 
continuance. 

The laws of God himself no man will ever deny 
to be of a different Cunstitution from the former, 
in respect of the one’s constancy, and the muta- 
bility of the other. ^ Hooker. 

2. Consistency; unvaned state. 

Incredible, that constancy in such a variety, such 
a multiplicity, should be the result of chance. 

Bay on the Creation. 

8. Resolution ; firmness ; steadiness ; un- 
shaken determination. 

In a small isle, amidst the widest seas, 
Triumphant constancy has fix’d her seat ; 

111 vain the syrens sing, the tempests beat. Prior. 

4. Lasting affection ; continuance of love, 
or friendship. 

Constancy is such a stability and firmness of I 
friendship, as overlooks and passes bv lesser 
faiiiues of kindness, andyet still retains the same 
habitual good-will to a friend. South. 

6. Certainty; veracity: reality. 

But all the story of the nieht told over, 

More witnesseth than fan^s images. 

And crows to something of great constancy, 

But, however, strange and admirable, ^akesp, 

CO'NSTANT. aey. [comtans, Lat.] 

1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

If you take highly rectified spirit of wine, and 
dephlegined spirit of urine, and mix them, you 
may turn these two fluid liquors into a constant 
body. Boyle's Htst. of Firmjtess. 

2. Unvaried ; unchanged ; immutable ; 
durable. 

The world’s a scene of changes, and to be 
Constant, in nature were inconstancy. Cowley. 

3. Firm; resolute; determined; immov- 
able ; unshaken. 

Some shrewd cqnteuts 

Now steal the colour from Bassanio’s cheek : 

Some dear friend dead ; else nothing in the world 

Could turn so much the cunstitution 

Of any constant man. Shak. Merchant <f Venice. 

4. Free from change of affection. 

Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained 
constant friends. ^ Sidney. 

5. Certain; not various; steady; firmly 
adherent : with to. 

Now through the land his care of souls he 
stretch^, 

And like a primitive apostle preach'd ; 

Still cheerful, ever constant to his call ; 

By many follow’d, lov'd by most, admir’d by all. 

Vryden. 

He shewed his firm adherence to religion, as 
modelled by our national constitution; and was 
constant to its offices in devotiou, both in publick, 
and in his family. Adda. Freeholder, 

Co'nstantly. adv. [from consfaiif.] 
Unvariably ; perpetually ; certainly ; 
steadily. 

It is strange that the fathers should never ap- 
peal ; nay, that they ihoold not comtoirt^do^ 
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To CONS TEXL ATE. v.n. [constellatsts, 
Lat.] To join lustre ; to shine with one 
general light. 

The several things which engage our affisetions 
do, in a transcendent mauner, shine forth and 
eonsteilate in God. Boyle. 

To Conste'llate. r. 0 . To unite several 
shining bodies in one splendour. 

Great constitutions, and such as are constellated 
iuto knowledge, do nothing till they outdo all. 

Brown's Vulg. Err. 

These scattered perfections, which were divided 
among the several ranks of inferiour natures, were 
summed up and constellated in ours. 

GUmsnlle's Scepsu. 

Constella'tion. n. $. [from constel- 
late.] 

1. A cluster of fixed stars. 

For the stars of heaven, and the amstelMimi 
thereof shall not give their light. Isaiah, xiii. 10. 

the earth, the air, resounded; 

The hcav’ns and all the constellations rung. 

Milton's Farad, Lost. 
A constellation is but one ; 

ITiough ’Its a train of stars. Dryden, 

2. An assemblage of splendours, or exr 
cellendes. 

The condition is a constellatum or conjuncture of 
all those gospel graces, faith, liope, charity, self- 
denial, repentance, and the rest. 

Hammond's Pract, Catechism. 

Consternation, n. s. [from constemo, 
Lat] Astonishment; amazement; alienr 
ation of mind by a surprise; surprise; 
wonder. 

They find the same holy conitematuw upon 
themselves that Jacob did at Bethel, which ha 
called the rate of heaven. ^ South. 

^ic natives, dubious whom 
They must obey, in constermation wait 
TUI rigid conquest will pronounce their 

To CO'NSTIP ATE. v.a. [fromcon^tipo, 
Lat.] 

1. To crowd together into a narrow room ; 
to thicken ; to condense. 

Of cold, the property is to condense and con- 
stipate. ^ Bacon. 

It may, by amassing, cooling, and constipating 
of waters, turn them into rain, Uay on the Crea. 

There luiglit arise some vertiginous motions or 
whirlpools in the matter of the chaos, whereby 
the atoms might be thrust and crowded to the 
middle of those whirpools, and there constipate 
one another into great solid globes. Bentley. 

2. To stuff up, or stop by filling up the 
passages. 

It is not probable that any aliment should have 
the quality of intirely constq)ating or shutting up 
the capillary vessels. Arbuth. on Alim. 

3. To bind the belly, or make costive. 

Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the 

powder of some loadstones in this, doth rather 
constipate and bind, than purge and loosen the 
belly. Brown's Vulg, Esr. 

Constipa'tion. n.s. [frem constipate.] 

1. The act of crowding any thing into 
less room; condensation. 

This wor]|rqt|i by the detention of the spirits, 
and constipate of the tangible ^ 

It requires either absolute fulnett jod^ltMtter, or 
a pretty cloie eonsAsation afld inlitvd tdntact of 
iu particles. ' Bentley. 

2. Stoppage ; obstruction by plenitude. 

The (Wtivitv of the gall occasions a r<»is#njw- 
tian of the belly. Arbuth. on Aim. 

8. The state of having the body botmd. 
Constituent, adj. [conMueta, Lat.3 
That which makes any thing what it is; 
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necessary to ; es- 

ee^tUl : tRaii of which any thinff con- 

dwifM'iMOte r^MiAtenr msttuf of 
• out uf tliii i 

fund. ^ r UotxluartL 

It is impossibl^''thit iw **•> 

cmutituent (ikrticfl^s, slujuld be so luslJ^ adapted 
as to^^tob cilte another Id eecM'V point. 

^ i ' . T ^fgnUyUi Semhns. 

L.* The person or thing wludh ^4)on^ltntes!| 

' or setUes any thing m^kg ^peculiar atate. 
Their fir^s^ ctvmbosure and ori^Jltfen iff quh^b ^ 
higher and nobh'r enns/ituni/ than cl)un(*e. i 
//rtW’4 m^ht ^ Maniliari. 

2. That which is necossafy jtp the .sub-lj 
sistenoe of any t[utig4 mm t. ^ 

The Obstruction of the noeiesitciiyiiR A^reat ini> 
)>ediin<int to nutrition; for the Ivmpli hi Uvuse 
glands is a necessary constUimit 'gv t)ie aliment. 

« /!. on Alim. 
the' re- 
presentatives in parliament disregard 
their co^stifurnh. 

To CO'NSTITUTE. o. a, [constituo, 
Lat.] 

1. To give formal existence; to make, 
any thing what it is ; to produce. | 

Prudence is not only a moral but Christian vir- 
tue, such as is necetsary to the canstiiutinif of all 
others. Decay oj Piety, 

2. To erect; to establish. 

We must obey laws 8{*pointed and cmtHtuted 
by lawful authority, not against the law of God. 

Tuifiers Holy Living. 

It will be necessary to consider, how at first 
those several churches were couxtituiedt that wc 
may understand how in this one church they were 
all united. Peanon. 

d. To depute ; to appoint another to an 
office, 

Co'nstituter. n. a. [from constitute. 1 
He that constitutes or appoints. 
Constitu'tion. n. a. [from constitute.'] 

1 . The act of constituting, enacting, de- 
puting, establishing, producing. 
i. State of being; particular texture of 
parts ; natural qualities. 

This is more beneficial than any other canstitu- 
turn. Bentley. 

'fbls light being trajected through the iiarailel 
isms, if it suffered any change by the rcfractioi. 

I)V tlx 
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He defended himself with undaunted courage, 
arid less passion than was expected from his eanr 
ifiitutUm. ^ Clarendon. 

0. Established fptm of government ; sys- 
tem of laws and customs. 

The Norman coiiquering all by might, 

Mixing car customs, and the form of right. 

With foreign comitutiom he had brought. Daniel. 
7. Particular law ; established usage ; esta- 
blishment; institution. 

Wia lawfully may ubbcrve Uio positive cotufltu- 
tioni'of- uuT'own churclies. ^wker. 

Comtiiniion, properly speaking In the sciuie of j 
Otvil law, Js that law wliicn is mide aqd pjdpined 
by some King or emperor ; yet tlie canonists, by 
ndding die word eaeved to ft, make it to signify 
' wiA same'as an ecclesiastical canoi^ « * , - 


prisms, it it suttcred any 
oi one, it lost that impression by the contrary re* 
fi action of the other: and so bi'iiic restored to its 
pristine conttUution, became of the same cundi- 
tioii as at first. Newtons Opticks. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongst many bad effects of this oily conttitn- 
turn, there is one advantage ; such who arrive to 
age, are not subject to stiicture of fibres. 

Ar6uth. on Alim. 

4. Temper of body, with respect to health 
or disease. 

If such men hanpen, l*y their native eonstitu^ 
tions, to fall into tne gout, either they mind it not 
at all, having no leisure to be sick, or they use it 
like a dog. Temple. 

JBeauU is nolbingelse but a just accord and bar- 
nKmy or the members, animated by a healthful 
eaneatuHon. Drydcn. 

6. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the comtituthn of a dull 
head, thinks no better way to vltew himself wise 
than by suspecting every thing in his way. Sulneii. 

Some dear Inend dead ; else noUiing in the 
world 

Could turn so much the constitution 

Of any constant man. Shakeap. Merck, (f Venice. 


. Ayligs- 

CONSTITU TIONAt. odj. [frpjn COHStUu 
tioki] . ’ • ‘ i I 

1 . Bred in the constitution ; radical. 

it is DQt pfubalile any constitntional illness will 
be communicated with the sinall-pox by inocula- 
tion. Sharpes Surgery. 

2. Consistent with the civil constitution ; 
legal. 

Constitu'ttvk. adj, [from constitute.] 

1 . That which constitutes any thing what 
it is ; olomontal ; essentia} ; productive, 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, 
that is, such as, neither naturally constitutive nor 
mcrelj destiuctive, do preserve or destroy. 

Broum.*a Vulg. Prr. 
I'lie elements and constitutive parts of a schis- 
matick, being the esteem of himself, and the 
contcmjJt of others. Decay oj Piety. 

2. Having the power to enact or ekablish. 
To CONSTRAIN, o. a. [constraindre, 

Ft. constringo, Lat.] 

1. To compel ; to force to some action. 

I'hy sight, which should 
Make our ejes flow with joy, 

Cenitraiw them weep. Shahesp. Coriolanus, 

Numur subdued, is England's palm alone ; 

The rest besieg’d, but wc constrained the town, 

Drydcn. 

2. To hinder by force ; to restrain. 

My sire in caves constrains the winds. 

Can with a breath their clainVous rage appease ; 
They fear his whistle, and forsake the seas. Dry, 

3. To necessitate. 

The scars upon your honour, therefore, he 

Does pity as constrained blemishes. 

Nothing deserv’d. Shakesp. Antony and CUopatra. 

When to his lust .(Eeysthus gave the rein. 

Did fate or we tlie adiut’rous act constrain f 

Pope's Odyssey. 

4. To violate ; to ravish. 

Her spotless chastity, 

Inhuman traitors ! you constrain'd and forc’d. 

Skakesp. Titus Andronicus. 

5. To confine ; to press. 

When amidst the fervour of the feast, 

The Tyrian hugs and funds thee on her breast, 
And with sweet kisses in her arms constrains. 

Thou luay’st infuse thy venom in her veins. 

Drydcn. 

How the strait stays the slender waist constrain. 

Cay, 

0. To constringe. j 

When winter frosts conUrain the field with cold, 
The scanty root can take no steady hold. Drydcn. 

. To tic ; to bind. 

Scarce the weary god had clos’d his eyes. 
When rushing on with shouts, he binds incnaiiis 
The drowsy prophet, and hU limbs constrains. 

Drydcn. 

. To imprison. 

Constrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
With pr.ty-colour'd plumes, a ebattring 

, To force ; to produce in opposition to 
nature. 
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In this northern tract our hoarser throats 
U tier unripe and ill constrained notes. Waller. 

10. To restrain ; to withhold. 

The soft weapons of paternal fiersuasions, after 
mankind began to forget the original giver of life, 
became overweak to resist the first inclination ef 
evil : or after, when it became habitual, to con- 
strain it. Raleigh. 

CONSTRA'INABLE. oij/. [from con- 
strain,] Liable to constraint ; obnoxfe 
ous to compulsion. 

Whereas men before stood hound in conscience 
to do as reason teacheth, they are now by virtue 
of human law constrainable ; and if they outwardly 
transgress, punishable. Hooker. 

CoNSTRA'iNEOLY. cdv. [from con^ 
strain.] By constraint ; by compulsion. 

What occasion it had given^ them to think, to 
their greater obduration in evil, that through a 
froward and wanton desire of iiinqvatiun we did 
constrainedly those things, for which conscienot 
was pretenaed. Hooker 

Constra'iner. fi. a. [from constrain.] 
He that constrains. 

Constra'int. n. s. [ contrainte, Fr,] 

1. Compulsion ; compelling force ; vio- 
lence; act of overruling the desire ; coiv 
finement. 

I did suppose it should be on constraint ; 

But, heuv'ii be thank’d, it is but voluntary. 

Shakesp. King Johns 

Like you, a man ; and hither led by fame. 

Not by constraint, but by my choice, 1 came. 

Dryden's Indian Pmverour. 
The constant desire of btijipiness, and tne con^ 
straint it puts upon us to act for it, nobody, I 
think, accounts an abridgment of liberty. Locks. 

2. Confinement. Out of use. 

His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 

Thro’ long imprisonment, and hard constraint. 

Spenser, 

ToCONSTRI'CT. v.a. [constringo, con- 
strictum, Lat.] 

, To bind ; to cramp ; to confine into a 
narrow compass. 

. To contract ; to cause to shrink. 

Such things as constrict the fibres, and strengthen 
the solid parts. Arbuthnot on Viet. 

Construction, n.s. [from 
Contraction ; compression ; forcible con- 
traction. Compression is from an out- 
ward force, constriction from some qua- 
lity ; as the throat is compressed by a 
bandage and constringed by a cold. 

The air, whicli these receive into the lungs, may 
serve to render their bodies equiponderant to the 
water ; and the constriction or dilatation of it may 
probably assist them to ascend or descend in tlie 
water. Ray on the Creation. 

CoNSTRi'cTOR. n. 8. [cortstrictor, Lat] 
That which compresses or contracts. 

lie supposed the constrictors of the eyelids mutt 
be strengthened in the supercilious. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 

To CONSTRI'NGE. v.a. [constringo, 
Lat.] To compress ; to contract ; to 
bind ; to force to contract itself. 

’flic dreadful spout, 

Which sbinmen do the luirricano call. 

Constring' a in mass by the almighty sun. 

Shakesp, Troilus and Cresdia. 
Strong liquors, especially infiainmatory spirits, 
intoxicate, constringe, harden the fibres, ana coar 
gulate the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Constri'noent. [constringens, 

Lat.] Having the quality of binding or 
compressing. 
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Trj a deep well* or a consenratory of foow, 
where the cold may be more c<mitringent, 

icon's Nat, liBit, 

Winter binds 

Our strengtheuM bodies in a cold embrace 
Conttrimgent, Thomton't Winter, 

Tb CONSTRUCT, r.tf. [constructuiljBX.I 

]« To build ; to form ; to compile ; tocon- 
etitute. 

I*et there be an admiration of those divine attri- 
butes and prerogatives, for whose manifesting ho 
was pleased to eanstract this vast fabrick. 

Boyle' t Utrfulnm rf Natural Philoeaphy, 

S. To form fythe mind ; ae, he cowiruct- 
ed a new system. 

Construction, n.s. [consti^uctio, I^t.] 

I. The act of building, or piling up in a 
regular method. 

e. Tne form of building ; structure ; con- 
formation. 

There’s no art 

To shew the minds construction in the face. Shak. 

The ways were made of several layers of flat 
stones and dint : the construction was a little vari- 
ous, according to the nature of the soil, or the 
materials whidi they found. Arbuthnot. 

8. [In grammar.] The putting of words, 
duly chosen, together in such a manner 
as is proper to convey a complete sense. 

darkens Latin Grammar, 

Some particles constantly, and others in cer- 
tain conttructiota, have the sense of a whole sen- 
tence contained in them. Locke. 

4. The act of arranging terras in the pro- 
per order, by disentangling transposi- 
tions ; the act of interpreting ; explana- 
tion. 

This label, whose containing 
Is so from sense in hardness, that I can 
Make no collection of it ; let him shew 
His skill in the comtruciion. Shakes^. Cymbeline. 

5. The sense ; the meaning ; interpreta- 
tion. 

In which sense although we judge the apostle’s 
worths to have been uttered, yet nereuiilo we do 
not require them to yield, that think any other 
cou<ilruction more sound. llooker 

He that v ould live at ease, should always put 
ti»e best co;n( ruction on business and conversation. 

Collier on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own jiaturc, produces good will 
towards men, and puls the mildest construction 
Uj)oii every accident that befals them. Spectator. 

G. Judgment ; mental representation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reasonable construc- 
nonsseem strange, or savour of singularity, that 
we have examined this fioint. Browns ViJg. Err. 

7. The manner of describing a figure or 
problem in geometry. 

8. Construction of Equations^ in algebra, 
is the method of reducing a known equa- 
tion into lines and figures, in order to a 
geometrical demonstration. 

CoNSTRu'cTURE. II. 9, [from conUruct."] 
Pile; edifice; fabrick. 

They shall the earth’s constructure closely bind. 
And to the centre keep the parts confin’d. Il/acfcm. 

To CONSTllUli. V, a. [construe, Lat.] j 

1 . To range words in their natural order ; 
to disentangle transposition. 

I’ll teach mine eyes, with meek humility, 
I»ve*Icarned letters to her e^es to read : 

VViiich her deep wit, that true heart's thought can 
spell, 

Will boon conceive, and learn to construe well. 

Spenser. 

Construe the times to their necessities. 

Ami you shall say, indeed, it is the time, 

And iiot the king that doth you injuries. 

Shakesp, Henry IV . 


2* To interpret; to explain; to shew the 
meaning. 

I must crave that I be not so understood or con- 
strued, as if any such thing, by virtue thereof, 
could be done without the aid and assistance of 
God’s most blessed spirit. Hooker. 

Virgil is so very figurative, that he requires (1 
may iiImo.st say) a grammar apart to construe him. 

Dryden. 

Thus we are put to construe and paraphrase our 
own words, to tree ourselves cither from the igno- 
rance or malice of our adversaries. Stilling^et. 

When the word is construed into its idea, the 
double meaning vanislies. Addis, on AncientMedaU. 

ToCO'NSIUPllATE. w. <i. [canstupro, 
Lat] To violate ; to debaucli ; to defile. 

CONSTU'PRATION. II. s. [from constu^ 
prate^'\ Violation; defilement 
CONSUBSTANTIAL. adj. [consuhstan- 
tialiSi Lat.] 

1. Having the same essence or subsistence. 

Tlic Lord our God is but one God ; in wliich 
indivisible unity, notwithstanding we adore the 
Pather, as being altogether of himself, we glorify 
that comubstanMl Word, which is the Son ; we 
bless and magnify that co-essential Spirit, eter- 
nally proceeding from both, which is the Holy 
Ghost. Hooker. 

2. Being of the same kind or nature. 

It coiitinueth a body consubstantial with our bo- 
dies ; a body of the same, both nature and mea- 
sure, which It had on earth. Hooker. 

Ill their conceits the human nature of Christ 
was not consubstantial to ours, but of another kind. 

Brereu'ood. 

Consubstantia'lity. n.s: [from con- 
substantial,] 

1. Existence of more than one, in the same 
substance. 

’i’hc eternity of the Son’s generation, and his 
co-eternity and ennsnhstaniiaUty with the Father, 
w hen he came down from heaven. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

2. Participation of the same nature. 

To Consubsta'ntiate. r. a. [from con 
and substantia, Lat.] To unite in one 
common substance or nature. 

CoNsuBSTANTiATiON. w. s. [from con- 
suhst antiate.] The union of the body of 
our blessed Saviour with the sacramental 
element, according to the Lutherans. 

In the point of corwdfstantiation, towards the 
latter end of his life,hc changed hismmd.Atterbury. 

CONSUL, n. 8. [consul, constilendo, Lat] 

1. ITie chief magistrate in the Roman re- 
publick, 

Or never be so noble as a consul. 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shak. C^yriolanus. 

Consuls of mod’rate power in calms were made ; 
When the Gauls came, one sole dictator sway’d. 

Dryden. 

2. An officer commissioned in foreign parts 
to judge between the merchants of his 
nation, and protect their commerce. 

Co'nsular. adj. [consularis, lat] 

J . Relating to the consul. 

Tlie consular power had only the emnments, 
without the force, of the ro^ al authority .4.S«crmh»r. 

2. Consular I\^n. One who hatl been 
consul. 

Hose not the consular men, and left their places, 
So soon as thou sat’st down ?Rt’H Jonsoni Catalinc, 

Consu'late. n. s. [consulatus, Lat] The 
office of consul. 

His name and consulate were eflaced out of all 
publick registers and in8cription!»./lddiii)wo»Jta/y, 

Co'nsulship. n. «. [from censw/.] The 
office of consul. 


The patricians should do very ill. 

To let the consiUship be so defil^il. 
n,, , , , Jonson's CatabMS, 

The lovely boy, with his auspicious face. 

Shall Pollio s consulship and triumph grace. JDrwd, 

To CONSULT, V. n. [consufto, I^t.fXo 
take counsel together ; to deliberate in 
common ; it has with before the person 
admitted to consultation. 

Fivery man, 

After the hideous storm that Allow’d, was 
A thing inspir’d ; and, not consulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempest. 
Dashing the garment ot this peace, ahoded 
The sudden breach on’t. ^akesp. Henry VIII. 

A senate-house, wherein three hundred and 
twenty men sat consulting always for the people. 

^ 1 Mac. vlli. 15. 

Consult not with the slothful for any work. 

Fccles xxxvii. 

He sent for his bosom friends, with whom he 
most coufidently cetnsulted, and shewed the paper 
to tlicm, tlio contents whereof he could not con- 
ceive. Clarendon. 

To Consult, v. a. 

1. To ask advice of; as, he consulted his 
friends ; to consult an author. 

2. To regard ; to act with view or respect to. 

We are, in the first place, to consult the neces- 
sities of life, ratlier tliun matters of ornament and 
delight. L'Estrange, 

The senate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with so great a soul consults its safety. 

And guards our lives, while he neglects nis own. 

Addison, 

3. To plan ; to contrive, 

^ Thou hast consulted shame to thy house, by cut- 
ting off many people. Hob. li. 10. 

Many things were there consulted for the future, 
yet nothing was positively resolved. Clarendm, 
Consult, n. s, [from the verb. It is vari- 
ously accented.] 

J. I'he act of consulting. 

Yourself in person head one chosen half, 

And march t’ oppress the faction in consult 
With dying Dorax. ^ Dryden' s Don Sebastian, 

2, The effect of consulting; determination. 

He said, and rose the first ; the council broke ; 
And all tlieir grave consuUt dissolv’d in smoke. 

Dryden's Fables, 

3. A council ; a number of persons assem- 
bled in deliberation. 

Divers meetings and consults of our whole num- 
ber, to consider of the former labours. Baron, 

A consult of coquets below 
Was call’d, to rig him out a beau. Sud/t. 

Consultation. n.s, [from consu/f,] 

1. The act of consulting ; secret delibera- 
tion. 

'I'bc chief priests held a consultation with the 
elders anti scribes. Mark xv. 1. 

2. A number of persons consulted toge- 
ther ; a council.* 

A consultation was called, wherein he advised a 
salivation. ^ Tftirman of' Abscesses. 

3. [In law.] Consult atio is a writ, whereby 
a cause, being formerly removed by pro- 
hibition from the ecclesiastical court, or 
court Christian, to the king's court, is re- 
turned thither again ; for the judges of 
the king's court, if, upon comwing the 
libel with the suggestion of the party, 
they do find the suggestion false, or not 
proved, and therefore the cause to be 
wrongfully called from the C(»urt cliris- 
tian ; then, upon this consultation or de- 
liberation, decree it to be returned again. 

Cowell, 

CoNsu'lter. ft. a. [from constil/.] One 
3 E 
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„ ^ WWU.M- » « not to repine; 

a u j I though not highly pieued. 


dome much 1 andT wond’roui 

. Iwh, 

OmtemptuQi^ prpiid^ »et on^reTcnjM /md flpite. 

ij^im'tAgoni^u. 
Rqme, the proudeet pait of heathen world, 
eptf^’.^ined up nipit oo^emptuous opiipuix of the 
Jews, Atterhury. 

CoNTK'Mt^wbtfdLV. hih. ’ ' ffWrt con* 
tmpiuimM,} With dchrri despite; 
scornfully; despitefhily* ^ 

£ throw my name agtiinst the brnildng stoelet 
Trainfihng ctmtemfitttmtMiy on thyidiadem; Buikap, 
The a|)us(ies and most emiiu^Chi^ltans were 


poor, ami used contempt nously.Taylor\ 

If he govern » lyruntiici^y > itt lyouth, he wUl 
he treated conttmptuuusly iji e« (ind tti€ i>le^r 
hih enemies, tiie mure uitolerhliMjdif *) 

VIjttrange 

A wihc man would not spoefe contemptuously of i 
a })riuce, though out of hit duiiuiiioii|» Titiettm, 

Conte'mptuousn'ESS. n. h. [frotn cihji- 
tempimms^'l Disposition to contempt ; 
insolence. Diet. 

To CONTE'ND. v. )i. \cohteni[o^ Lat,] 

J . To strive ; to stniggle ip opposition. 


Hector's forehead Npit fortli blood 
At Grecian swords tonitoAiiig SHakotp Coriotdntu 
HU wonders and his pmises do contend 
Which sliould be thine or Jus» Shakesp Macbeth. 

Deatli and n<ilnredt>o#i«e»fd flflwiit tiieni, > ' 
Whether Uiey live oi die. Shakesp. ^theth 
Distress not the Moabites, neitlier contomi W 4 th 
them in battle ; for I will not gue thee of their 
land. JJeiU, H. 

2. To vie ; to act in emulation. 

You sit above, and see vain mon below 
Contend for what you only can bebtow. Jhyden 

3. It has for before the ground or cause 
of contention. 

The question which our author wotlW contend 
for, If lie did not forget it, is, wJiat persons have 
a right to be obeyed. Locke. 

4. Sometimes about. 

He will find that many things tie fiercely cou'* 
tended about were trivial. Decay of Piety. 

5. It has with before the opponent. 

1 his battle faren like to the raurning's war. 
When dying clouds contend with arow'ing light. 

Shakesp. Henr^, Yl. 
If we consider him as oar Maker, we cannot 
contend u ith him. Temple. 

(]* Sometimes against. 

In ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour Shakesp. Coriolanu*. 

To Conte'no. V. tf. To dispute any thing; 
to contest. 

Thm airy limbs in sports tliey exercise. 

And on the green cont^ the wrestler's prize. 

Dryden'i Mneid. 

A time of war at lengtli will come, 

When Carthage shall contend the world with Rome 

Dryden. 

Thus low we lie, 

Shut from this day and that contended tky.Dryd. 
CoNTENDENT. n.s. \fvom contend. } An- 
tagonist ; opponent ; champion ; com- 
batant. Not used. 

In all notable chances and revolutions, the cos^ 
tmAsoU have boen^till made a prey to the third 
parly. VIjtrange. 

CoNTBNDnH. 11. f. [from contend.] Com- 
batant; champion* 

The contenders for it look upon it as undeniable. 

Locke. 

Those disputes often aiiae in eoijd earnest, where 
the two contenders do really believe tlie different 
propostUons which they 

Watts on the Mini, 


euy: 


^ , . . . , , j Nine, 

Qua would have thought she should bare been 
eeateaf ^ . 

To managb weU that mighiy goyemmeat Dryd. 
Who is content, is happy. , , ^ Locke. 

A, with the ftaie^is in^ 

rhea be is perfectly without any uneasineisuLacke, 


Foe to loud praise, and frlcn'd to learne'd case, 
C6»£nM In the' vale of pbiioe. ‘ 

I , , Ptye'efipiwiei. 
2. Satisfied, so as not to oppose. 

H^ilshffer lawfdi censuie. Sbaiitftt* CoridffhUs. 

frt» fcdNTBt^T. ». a. (fram ih^Juj^e^^e,] 

aoasto stop complaint; pot 
to offend i to appeaMf, wfdieut plenaiy 
;)iwj}iness oc c<aopIcte gr^tjfiratiaiu / 

, Coident thyiH^f with this m^^Taud Iqt diis _ 
tisf^ thee, ^ I fiat 1 love thee. ^ Sidney. 


fused ldc4s, where dearer areni Be atiaSned. 

.Ifotts'i Logick. 

S. To please ; to gratify., k . 

Is the adder better than tUe ed, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye.Shahasp. 

It doth much content me, * 

To^ hear him so inclin'd. ^ahesp. Hamlet. 

If « man so temper liis actions, as in sonu' one 
of thcin he doth content every fkcfioii, iKc musick 
of praise will be fuller. fiifcan. 

Wheat is cofitented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting w ith a suitable gain. Carew's Cornwall. 

Content, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happiness; such satisfaction 
as, though it does not fill up desire, ap- 
peases complaint. 

Nought's had, all’s spent, 

Where our desire is got without dsnt^, 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 

One thought content Uie good to be enjoy’d ; 
This every little accident destroy’d. Dr^. 

A wise content his even soul secur’d ; 

By want not shaken, nor by wealth allur'd. 

Smith on PhiUps. 

2. Acquiescence; satisfaction in a thing 
unexamined. 

Others for language all their care express, 

And >alue books, as women twii, for dress : 

I heir praibe is still— •flic stile is excellent , 

Tlic sense they humbly take upon content. 

papers Epistles. 

3. [From contentus, contained.] That which 
is contained, or included, in any thing. 

I’hough my heart's content firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that shall from mine eyes appear. 

Shakesp 

Scarcely any thing can be determined of the 
particular contents of any single mass of ore by 
meie insnectiou. Wooduwrc. 

Experiments arc made on the blood of healthy 
animals : in a weak habit serum might afford other 
contents. Arbuthnot. 

4. The power of containing ; extent ; ca- 
pacity. 

This island had then fifteen hundred strong ships 
of great content. Bacon. 

It were good to know the wometrical content, 
figure, and situation of all the lauds of a kingdom, 
according to uatural bounds. 

Craumt's Bids ef Mortality. 

5. Tiiat whicli is comprised in a writing. 
In this sense the plural only is in use. 

1 have a letter from her, 

Of such eosstessls as you will wonder at. Shakesp, 
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I shall prove these writings not counterfeits, 
but authentick ; and the contents true, and worthy 
of a divine original. Qrew's Cosmdtogia. 

contents of both books come before those of 
the first book, in the thread of the story. 

Addison's Spectator. 
CoNTipN’rATiON. n. 9. [from content.] Sa- 
tufyjc^op ; qoutent. Out of use. 

i s^ no ^tier warrant than my own conici* 
ence, n6if no^^atdr pleakerd than mine own con- 
tentition^ Sidney. 

Kqtt^tecn ^r^s spac^ during the minority of 
Oordianus, Uie govhrnmcnt ’Was with great ap- 
plaud in m^ds cf Misitheut, 

artKKlaiijt< * Bacon. 

The sMshi twg after bicrasted with a 

new rust, and is the saiife, a cut of which hath 
beon.eimrayod and exhibited, to the great content 
tattdh of the learned. AHnah^ and Pepg. 

C^NTeWted. Tfrom can- 

' ^ teiffi ’Satisfied ; sft qui A j repining ; 

^ 'not aemancUng motei;; easy^ tliough not 

plenarsly happy. 

l^bmbsla, in hope by salTeranee to obtain am* 
other kingdom, seemed contcntrdwiUjtk|e^we#> 

not of otlier worlds, ^ 

Contented that thus far^has jbeen revealed, 

N.t only, but of hig1,«|^c.^ ^ 

If be can descry 

Seam nobler fuc approach, to him he calls, , 
And begs his fate,' a^id thOn conteltited fuHs. ^ 

Denham. 

To dntant lands Vertuninus never roves. 

Like you contented with his native groves. Pops. 

Contentedness. n. s. [from contented.] 
State of satisfaction in any lot. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a calmer of 
unquiet thought, a moderator of passions, a pro* 
oorer of contentedness. Waltons Angler. 

Contention, n. s. [contention Lat] 

1. Strife ; debate ; contest ; quarrel ; mu- 
tual opposition. 

Can we with manners ask what was the differ* 
eiicc ' 

■ 1 . 1 . .Ill Safely, I think ; 'twas a contention in pub- 
lick. ShaKesp. 

Avoid foolish questions and genealotries^ and 
contentions and strivings. ^ Tit. lii . 9 

Can they keep tlicmsclves in a perpetual ccmteir- 
lion with their ease, their reason, and their Goct 
and not endure a sliort combat with a sinful cu»- 
tom ? Decay a/ Piety. 

The ancients inHilc rontrntum the principle that 
reigned in the chaos at first, and then love ; the 
one to express the divisions, and the other the 
union of all parties in the middle and common 
bond. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

2. Emulation ; endeavour to excel. 

Sons and brother at a strife ! ^ 

What is your quarrel ’ how began it first ’ 

———No quarrel, but a sweet contention. 

Sh^esp. Hen. \ 1. 

3. Eagerness ; zeal ; ardour ; vehemence 
of endeavour. 

Your own earnestness and contention to effect 
what you are about, will continually suggest to 
you several artifices. Jttolder. 

This is an end, which at first view appears 
worthy our utmost contention to obtain. R^ers, 

Contentious. [from conffnrf.] Quar- 

relsome ; given to debate ; perverse ; not 
peaceable. 

Ibou thinkest much that this eontentum storm 
Invades us to the skin. Shak. King Lear, 

There are certain contentious humours that am 
never to be pleased. UEstrange. 

Rest made them idle, idleness made them cu- 
rious, and curiosity conteniwus. Decay rf Piety. 
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Contentious Jmudkthn. [In kw.] A 
court which has a power to judge and 
determine differences between contend- 
ing parties. The lord chief justices^ and 
judges, luve a contentious Jurisdiction ; 
but ^e lords of the treasury, and the 
commisaioners of the customs, have hone, 
being merely judges of accounts and 
transactions. Chambers, 

CoNTENTiousLY. adv, [from eonitn- 
tious.] Perversely; quarrelsomely. 

We shall not eowtentiouily rejoin, or only to jus- 
tify otur own, but to applaud and'conlina his ma> 
tiircr assertions. Brown, 

Contb'ntiousness. ft. s, [from conten- 
ttous.] Proneness to contest ; perverse- 
ness ; turbulence ; quarrelsonf^eness. 

Bo not contentiousness, and cruelty,^ and study of 
revenge, seldom fail of retallaaon. 

BentUy'i Serndm. 

Conte'ntless, adj. [from content^] Dis- 
contented; dissatisfied; uneasy. 

* Best states, contentlat, 

Have a distracted and most wretched heln^ 
Worse than the worst, content. Skaketp. ^mon 

Contb'ntmknt. II. s, [from content, the 
verb.] 

J. Acquiescence, without plenary satisfkc- 
tion. 

Such men's contentment must be wrought by i tra- 
tagem : the usual method of fare is not for*thera. 

Hooker. 

Submission is the only reasoning between a 
creature and its Makef, and contentment in his 
will is the best remedy we can apply to misfor- 
tunes. Temple. 

^ ^ Contentment t without external honour, is humi- 
lity ; without the pleasure of eating, temperance. 

Grew*$ Cosmologia. 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 
Those call It pleasure, and contentment these. 

Pope's Emy. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 

Tis all blank sadness, or coulinuai tears. Pope. 

2. Gratification. ! 

At Paris the prince spent one whole day, to give 
bis mind some cotUetUment in viewing of a famous 
city. Wotton. 

0)NTe'rminous. adj, [conterminusJuaX,'] 
Bordering upon ; touching at the boun- 
daries. 

This conformed so many of them, as were con- 
terminoui to the colonics and garrisons, to the Ro- 
man laws. Hale. 

CoNTERRANEOus. af(;\ [contefTaneus, 
Lat.] Of the same country. Diet, 
To CO'NTEST. v, a, [contester, Fr. pro- 
bably from contra testari, Lat.] To dis- 
pute ; to controvert ; to litigate ; to call 
in question. 

''fis evident upon what account none have pre- 
sumed to contest the proportion of these ancient 
pieces. Dryden's Dufresnoy, 

To Contest, v, it. 

1. To strive; to contend; followed by 
with. 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the plea- 
sure of contetting with it, when there are hopes of 
victory. Burnet. 

Tovie ; to emukte. 

1 do contest 

As hotly and as nobly with thy Jove, 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against thy valour. Shakesp, Coriolanus, 
Of man, who dares in pomp withJore contest, ! 
Udc bang'd, immortal, and supremely blest ? 

repels Odyssey, | 


CON 

Contest, n. #• [from the verb. It is now 
accented on the first syUable.] Dispute; 
difference ; debate. 

This of old no less ctmtests did move, 

, Than when fbr Homer's bhrlh sevki cities strove. 

Denhadi. 

A definition is the only way wliereby the mean- 
ing of wordk catf be known, without Idavihgrhoin 
for cbntest about it ^^ke. 

Leave all noisy contests, all hnmodest olamours, 
SEtid brawling language. ' Watts. 

Contb'stablb. aty. [freun conteti,] lliat 
nky be Contested ; disputable^ ^ntro* 
vertible. 

Contestableness. n. s, [from contesta- 
hh,] Possibility of ctmtest.. Diet. 

Contest ACTION, n.s, [from contest,) The 
act of contesting ; debate ; strife.' 

Boors Ahtit visits forbidden, aB^» which Wasi] 
worse, divers contestations even with the queen 
hcrsel(, Wotton. 

After years spent in doiuestick, nnsoclabte con- 
testations, she found means to widtd raw. Chtrendon. 

To CONTEX V, IS. [eontexo, Lat.] To 
weiiye together; to unite by interposition 
of parts^ This word is not in use. 

Nature may contex a plant, though that be a per- 
fectly niixt concrete, w^out having all the ele- 
ments previously presented to her to compound 
hof. \ 

The fluid body of quicksilver is centered with 
the salts it carries up in sublimation. Boyle. 

Context. «.#. [coniextus, Lat.] The ge- 
neral scries of a discourse ; the parts of 
the discourse that precede and follow 
the sentence quoted. 

That chapter is really a representation of one, 
which hath only the knowledge, not practice, of 
his duty ; as is manifest from the context. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Context. adJ. [from contex,) Knit to- 
gether ; film. 

Hollow and thin, for lightness ; but withal con* 
text and firm, for streiig^. 

Verham's Phynco-Theolney. 

Conte'xture. n. $. [from contex.) The 
disposition of parts one amongst others ; 
the composition of any thing out of se 
{^rate parts ; the system ; the constitu 
tion ; the manner in which any thing is 
woven or formed. 

He was not of any delicate contexture ; his limbs 
rather sturdy than dainty. Wotton. 

Every species, afterwards expressed, was pro- 
duced from that idea, forming tnat wonderful con- 
teiUire of created beings. Drydens Dufresnoy. 

Hence ^gan relax* 

The pound's contexture ; hence Tartarian dregs, 
Sulnhur and nitrous spume, enkindling fierce. 
Bellow'd within their darksome’caves. Philips. 

Iliis apt, this wise contexture of the sea. 

Makes it the ships, driv’n by the winds, obey ; 
Whence hardy merchants sau from shore to shore. 

Blackmore. 

CONTIONATION. h. s, [coniigfiatio, Lat.] 

1. A frame of beams joined together ; a 
story. 

We mean a porclu or cloister, or the like, of 
one contignathn, and not in storied I uUdiiigs. 

Wotton' s Architecture. 

Where more of the orders than one shall be set 
in several stories or contignations, there must be 
an exquisite care to plaoe the columns one over 
another. Wotton. 

2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick 
of wood. 
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Contiguity, ils. [from eontimomij Ac 
ti^ contact^ situation hvwmdi two ho* 
diqs ox cquntriias ^pch upon each other. 

i He defined mi^etical attraclion«bl *li^ a natu- 
turiil imlbitlbn ^ disposiiibn'^ciMVoHflihJ'UTko 

TfSn^imbdhite^cohftgiittv of that 
arealpdS. ' Safe's Mankind. 

[somiem> Ml 

* each other ; . , , i,; 

Flsoaeiliiyi nbt mingle with Rame^ as air doth 
: with idryior^water%ith water, bat only rdmawKrfh 
contiguaSisy As* it cometh to paMibetiriat oonsliiting 
' bodies. ^ n? ^ BSrm'isMat. Hist. 

‘ The loud misrule . ^ 

$ Of cbdCsifhfremov'dv; lest fierce evtrftoes, 
ConfiVaods, mitohll'distempes the whole ficaoso. 

Milton. 

. >lilie East and West, » i i 

Upon tile globepa mathematick p«hxt 
Ou^ dirim : ba|i|nness and mispry, . 

And air extremes," are still cantiguoiis. 

DinihanCsSdphy. 



«f^ewed'i. (00 near. 
paper 4id uot appear fully divide^ from one ano- 
ther, bpj^j(ci:med c(mt(gnoui at one of fheir angles. 


b. It has'iomcitimes with. 
Wsfteiv’hdlnL 
moisteneih Itnkj 


Kewtdn's Optwiks. 


iguout isUhtit, ooeletfa it, but 
Bacon's Nat, Hist. 


Contiguously! adv. [from contiguous*) 
Without any ipterveoipg spaces.. . 
Thusdtteitibroil'd, they take theinprqper place* 

‘ Tile tirxt of kin contmwusly embm/ce. 

And fees arc sunder’d by a larger , 

CONTIQUQUS^fESS. 11. s. [froM‘ tOfiti^-‘ 
ous.j Close.uonnexion ; coherence. 

Did* 

Conti n rn ce. \ [eenttiiciil le, Lat.f 

CONTINENCY.I 

1. Restraint ; eommnd of on^e’s selfi 

Ho knew what to say ; be knew also when to 
leave off, a continence which is practised by few 
writers. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

2. Forbearance of lawful pleasure. 

Content without lawful vene^, is continence ; 
without unlawful, chastity. Crew's Cosmologia. 

3 Chastity in general. 

Where is he 

—In her chamber, making a sermon or conti» 
nency to her, and rails, and swears, and rates. 

Shakesp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Suffer not dishonour to approach 
Th' Imperial seat j to virtue consecrate, 

To justice, continence, and nobility. 

Shakesp, Thus Andsnswem, 

4. Moderation in lawful pleasures. 

Chastity is either abstinence or contmenre : ab- 
stinence is that of virgins or widows ; contincfur, 
of married persons. Taylor. 

5, Continuity ; uninterrupted course. 

Answers ought to be made before the same 
judge, before whom tlie depositioNg wiwe pr(»- 
duced, lest the continence ofihe ooarie akoulo be 
divided ; or, in other terms, lest there should be 
a discontinuance of the cause. AyHffe's Parergm. 

COOTINENT. adf. [emtinens, Lat.] 

1. Chaste ; abstemious inlawful pleasures. 

lifiB 

Hath been as continent, as chaste, .{^“c 
As I am now uu^ppy. Shakesp, WnUer s Tale, 

2. Restrained ; moderate ; temperate. 
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I pray you, have a(N)rUuiefiiCorbear«ncc, till the 
ipoed of lu9 rage goaa jilo^wctr, Skaketp, King Lear, 

3* Continuous ; c(H)nected» 

llic north-east part of Asia, if not cmilinerU with 
the west side of America, yet certainly is the least 
disjoined by sea of all that coast of Asia. 

Brereivood on Languages. 

4. Opposing ; restraining. 

My desire 

All continent impediments would o’erbear,^ 
lhat did oppose my will. Shakesp, 

Cc/ntinent. n,s. [continens, Lat] 

1. J^nd not disjoined by the sea from other 
lands* 

WliotlitT this portion of the world were rent 
IJy the rude ocean from the conrinent, 

Or thus croiited, it was sure design’d 
1 o be the sacred refuge of mankind. Waller. 

The declivity of rivers will be so much the less, 
and therefore the continents will be tlte less drain- 
ed, and wUl gradually increase in humidity, 

Bentley's Sermons. 

2. T hat which contains any tiling. This 
sense is perhaps only in Shakespeare, 

O cleave, my sides ! 

Heart, once be stionger than thy continent ; 

Crack thy frail case. Shak. Antony and Cl^atra. 
Close pent up guilts 

Hive your contending continents. Shak. King Lear. 

To CONXrNGE. V. n. [contingo, Lat.] 
To touch ; to reach ; to happen. Diet, 
Conti' N gence. ) n. s. [from contingent.'] 
Contingency, f The quality of being 
fortuitous ; accidental possibility. 

Their credulities assent unto any prognosticks, 
vhich, considenne the een/btfCrtci/ in events, arc 
only in the picbcuiire of God Jh'oicn*s Vulg. T.rr. 
for once, O hrav’n I unfold iliy adamantine 
hook ! 

If not thy firm, iiuiuu table decnv , 

At loasf tlic second page of ‘juat co/dm^cnev, 
Such as consists vvilh will* originally itoo.Drydtn. 

Atisfotle says, we arc not to hnifd eertaiu ruics 
ui>oji tlic contingency oi huiuau actions. Simth. 

Contingent, adj. [continsenSf Latin.] 
Falling out by chance ; accidental ; not 
determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard aaturallj implies in it, first, soiucthing 
future; secondly, soin<‘tliing Sootfi. 

1 first informed my self in all imi erial ciiciim- 
stances of it, in m<»fe places than one, that llu ic 
might be nothing casual or contingent in any one 
of those circumstances. IVotidu'urd. 

Conti ngent, fi.s. 

1. A thing in the hands of chance. 

ll.y contingents vfc aie to understand those filings 
winch come to pass wjtliLint aijy human forecast. 

Orriu's C'osmnlogia. 
His understanding could elniost pierce into fu- ' 
tine ctmtingents, his conjectures iniprovini; even 
to prwfihccy. South's Sermons, 

2. A proportion that falls to any person 
uj)on a division ; thus, in time of war, 
each jmnee of (iermany is to furnish 
his contingent of men, money, and mu- 
nition. 

Conti ngently. f/r/ti. [from contingent.] 
Accidentally ; without any settled rule. 

It i» dig ged out «>f the e.nlh cnntingcntlyf and I 
indifferently, us the pyrit.v and airat< 

lVo(x/iAod\ Nat. Hilt, 
CoNTrNGENtNESs. n. ,s. [from contin- 
genf.] Accyentalncss. 

O^NTiNVAL. a^j. [cmtbuiu^, Lat.] 

1. Ince-ssant; proceeding without inter- 
ruption ; successive without any spare 
of titne between. Conthtml is u.sed of 
li'jie, atjd coiifinnous of place. 


He that is of a merry liear^ hath a emhnual 
least Brombs* 

Other care perhaps 

May have diverted from emstinual watch i 

Our forbiddec. Milton. 

'Tis all blank sadoeta* or eeniiaiual tears. Pi^e. 
2. [In law.] A continual claim is made 
from time to time, within eveiy year and 
day, to land or other thing, wlbidi, in 
some respect, ve cannot attain without 
danger. For example^ if 1 be disseised ' 
of land, into which, though I have right 
into it, 1 dare not enter for ftar of bat- 
ing ; it behooveth me to hold on my right 
of entry to the best opportuni^ of me 
and mine heir, by appro^hing as near it 
as 1 can, once every year as long as I 
live ; and so I save the right of entry to 
my heir. Cowell. 

S. It is sometimes used for perpetual. 
Continually, adv. [from continual.] 

1. Without pause ; without interruption. 

The drawing of boughs into the inside of a room 
wlicre fire is continually kept, bath been tried with 
grajves. Bacon. 

2. Without ceasing. 

\\ hy do not all animals continwUy incite in 
bigness, during the whole space of their lives ? 

Bentley's Sermons. 

Continuance, it. s. [from continue.] 

1. Succession interrupted. 

Tlic brute immediately regards his own preser- 
vation, or the continuance of his species. 

Addison*s Spectator. 

2. Permanence in one state. 

Continuance of evil doth in Itself increase evil. 

Sidney. 

A chamber where a great fire is kept, though 
the fire he at one stay, yet with the continuance 
continual/y hatii its heat iacreasecL Sidney. 

These Romish casuists speak peace to the coii- 
sciences of men, by suggesting something which 
shall satisfy their niiuds, notwithstanding a known 
avowed continuance in sins. South. 

3. Abode in a place. 

4f. Duration ; lastingness. 

You cither fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you cull in question the continuance of his 
love. Shakem. Twelfth Night. 

Iheir duty depending upon tear, the one was 
of no greater continuance than the other Hayward, 
That j)IcaMire is not of greater continnancey 
wliich arises from the prejudice or malice of its 
lu arers. Addison^s Freeholder. 

5. I’erseverance. 

To them who, by patient continuance in wclU 
doing, seek for gloiy, and honour, and immorta- 
lity, eternal life. Romans ii. 7. 

6. Progression of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, 
which i.i continuance were fashioned. 

Psalm cxxxh. 16. 

7. Resistance to separation of parts ; con- 
tinuity. 

Woof, tow, cotton, and ravvsilk, have, besides 
llie desire of continuance in regard of the tenuity 
of their thread, a crecdiiicss of moisture. Bacon. 
CoNTlNUATK. adj. [continuatus, Lat,] 

1. Immediately united. 

We are of him and in him, even as though onr 
ver> flesh and bones should be made contniuaie 
with his. liooler. 

2. Uninterrupted ; unbroken. 

A most incomparable man, breath’d, as it were, 
To an untirable and rontinuate goixlm-Hs. 

Shakesp. Timm 

A clear body broken to small piece** jjruducelh 
wliite ; and bccometh most block whila it is 


tmuote mad undivided, as we eee In dm waters 
and tuck glasses. Peackam. 

Conti'nxjatkly. adv. [from continuate.] 
With continuity ; without interruption. 

Tlw water ascends gently, and by intermissions: 
but it foils eonUnuately antf with force. WUkUia. 
ContFnuation. n.a. [from continuate.] 
Protraction, or succession uninterrupted. 

These tilings must needs be the works of Pro- 
vidence, for the cotitinuaiion of the species, and 
upholding the world, Jlau, 

The Homan poem is but the second part of tl£ 
llias ; a cantinuatum of the same story. Drygen. 

Conti'nuative. n. $. [from continuate.] 
An expression noting pezwumenoe or 
duration. 

To these may be added amtirmatives : as, Rome 
remains to this day ; which includes at least two 
propositions, vis. Rome was, and Rome is. 

Watts's Lfigick. 

Continuatob. n.t. [from continuate.] 
He that continues or keeps up the series 
or succession. 

It seems injurious to Providence to ordalu a way 
of production which should destroy the producer, 
or contrive the continuation of the species by tlie 
destruction of tJie cantinualor. Brown's VsUg. Err. 

To CONTFNUE. v. n, [coniinuef\ Fr, com^ 
tinuo, Lat.] 

1. To remain in the same state, or place. 

The multitude continue with me now three day8» 
and liave nothing to eat. Matthew xv. 

The popular vote 

Inclines here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire. ^ JBthon. 

Happy, but for so happy ill secur’d. 

Long to continue. ^ MUtm, 

He six days and nights 

Continued making, Milton. 

2. To last ; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom shall not continue, 

t Samuel, riii. 14. 
For here have we no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come. llelrreus xiii. 1 4 

They imagine that an animal of the longest du- 
ration should live in a continued motion, without 
that rest whereby all others continue. 

Brown's Fu(g. J>r. 

3. To persevere. 

If ye continue in my word, then arc ye my dis- 
ciples indeed. John vni. 31. 

Down rush’d the rain 
Impetuous, and continued till the earth 
No more was seen. MiUon. 

To Continue, v. a. 


J. To protract, or hold without interrup- 
tion. 

O rontinne thy loving kindness unto them. 

Psalm xxwi. 10. 

You know how to make yoursdf happv, by 
only continuing such a life as you have bven long 
accustomed to lead. Pope. 

2. To unite without a chasm, or intervene 
ing substance. 

The use of the navel is to continue the infant 
unto the mother, and by the vessels thereof to 
convey its aliments and sustenance. 

Broum's Vulg. Err. 

The dark abyss, whose boiling giilph 
Tamely niHur’d a Bridge of M ond'rous length. 
From IieJ) emtinued, reaching th’ utmost orb 
Of this frail world. Milton's Par. Lost. 

Here Priam’s son, Deipliohiis, he found. 
Whose face and limbs were one continued wound ; 
ilishonest, with lopp’d arms, thu youth u|>poar8, 
Spoil’d of his uoic, and shorten’d of his cars. 

Dryden's JEncid. 

Wliere any mrdion or succession is so slow, as 
that it kecps’not oace with the ideas in our minds, 
there the scries or a constant continued successhm 
is lost ; and we perceive it not but witli certain 
gaps of rest between. Licke. 
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Conti'nusdlv. »iv. [from cmUMued.} 
Withont inMhfuptkm ; without ceosing. 

Bv perieveranoe, I do not understand a tmii- 
imaiff uniform^ equal course of obedience, and 
•u^ as is not interrupted with the least act of sin. 

JVorrw. 

Conti'nuer. n. s, [from continue,] JJitv- 
ing the power of perseverance. 

Iwould my horse had the speed of your tongue,', 
and so good a continuer. 

SliakespMuchadoalHiut Nothing. 

Continuity, a.#. {esmlinmUs^ Lat.} 

1. Connexion uninterrupted; cohesion; 
dose union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an ap- 
]>etite of union, and evitation of solution of can- 
tmuUy, Bacon' t Nat. hut. 

After the great liahts there must be great sha- 
dows, which we caU reposes ; because lu reality 
the sight would be tired, if it were attracted by a 
continuity of glittering objects. Drytien. 

It wraps il^f About the flame, and by its con- 
tinuity hinders any air or nitre from coming. 

Addison on Itaiy. 

2. In physick. 

That texture or cohesion of the parts of an ani- 
mal body, upon the destruction or which there is 
•aid to be a solution of continuity. Quincy. 

As in the natural body a wound or solution of 
continuity is worse than a corrupt humour, so in 
the spiritual. Baron's Essays. 

The solid parts may be contracted by dissolv- 
ing their cirntmuity ; for a fibre, cut through, con- 
tracts itself. Awuthnot. 

Continuous, adj. [continuus, Lat.] 
Joined together without the intervention 
of any space. , 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, 
the dark intervals must he diminished, until the 
neighbouring rings become continuous, and are 
blended. Neuton's C)pticks. 

To whose dread expanse, 

Continuous depth, and woiid’rous length of course, 
Our floods are rills. Thomson's Summer. 

To CONTO'RT. r. a, [contartus, Lat.] To 
twist ; to writhe. 

Tlic vertebral arteries are variously contorted. 

Ray. 

Air seems to consist of spires contorted into small 
spheres, through the interstices of wliich the par- 
ticles of light may freely pass. Chcync, 

Conto'rtion. n. «.[trom contort,] Twist; 
wry motion ; flexure. 

Disruption tlicy would be in danjger of, upon a 
great and sudden stretch or contortion. 

Rayon the Creation. 

How can she acquire those hundred graces and 
motions, and airs, the caatorttons of every muscular 
motion in the face ^ Swift, 

CONTOUR, n,s» [Fr.] The outline; 
the line by which any figure is defined 
or terminated. 

Co NTRA. A Latin preposition^ used in 
composition^ which sig^es ag^ainst. 
CONTRABAND. u</;. [eontradandojtal, 
contrary to proclamation.] Prohibited; 
illegal ; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an irrev e rent ex- 
jirevsion, or a thought too wanton, in the cargo, 
let them be slaved or forfeited, like ctmtraband 
goods. Dryden's Fables, Prrf. 

To Co ntraband. V, a, [from the affec- 
tive.] To import goods prohibited. 

To CO'NTRACT. v,a. [contractus, Lat.] 

1 . To draw together into less compass. 

Why love among the virtues is not known ; 

It is, that Jove cenfreeti them all in one. Donne. 

t. To lessen ; to make less ample. 

in all things desuetude does oMeroct and narrow 
our faculties. Government the Tongue, 


5. To draw the parts of any thing to- 
gether. 

To him the angel with contracted brow. Milton. 

4. To make a bargain. 

On him thy grace did liberty bestow ; 

, But first contracted^ that, if ever found, 

His bead should pay the forfeit. Dryden's Fables. 

6. To betroth ; to affiance. 

Tiie truth is, she and I, long since contracted, 
Are now so sure that nothing can dissulvc us. 

Shaktsp. 

She was a lady of tlie highest condition in that 
country, and contracted to a man of merit and 
quality. Tatlcr. 

6, To procure ; to bring ; to incur ; to 
drtiw ; to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contract good store, 
while moving in so high a sphere. King Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought. 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 
And each from each contract new strength and 
light. ^ Fof)e. 

Such behaviour we contract by having much con- 
versed with persons of liigh stations. Sw^t. 

7* To shorten : as, life was contracted. 

8. To epitomise ; to abridge. 

To Contract. t>. n. 

J . To shrink up ; to grow short 

Whatever empties the vessels, gives room to the 
fibres to contract. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2, To bargain ; as, to contract Jhr a quan^- 
tity of provisions, 

Co'ntract. part, adj. [from the verb.] 
Aflianced; contracted. 

First was he contract to lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witness to that vow. 

Shakesp. Richard III. 
Co'ntract. n. s, [from the verb. Ancient- 
ly accented on the last syllable.] 

1, An act whereby two parties are brought 
tc^etber ; a bargain ; a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contract, ' 
with the consent to execute them by common 
.strength, they make the rise of all civil govern- 
ments. Temple. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a statesman's 
skill ? 

Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will ? Pope. 

2, An act whereby a man and woman are 
betrothed to one another. 

Touch’d you the bastardy of Edward’s chil- 
dren?— 

—1 did, with hii contract with lady Lucy, 

And his contract by deputy in France. 

Shakesp. Richard HI. 

3, A writing in whidi the terms of a bar- 
gain are included. 

Contractedness, n, s. [from contract- 
ed.] The state of being contracted ; con- 
traction. Diet, 


ContractibY LITY. fi. s, [from contrac- 
tible,] Possibility of being contracted; 
quali^ of suffering contraction. 

By tills continual contractibiHty and dilatabillty 
by aifTerent degrees of heat, the air is kept in a 
constant motion. Arbuthnot. 

Contra'ctible. a^, [from contract,] 
Capable of contraction. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and coiOroetMc, 
are capable to be iufiated by the admission of air, 
and to subside at the expulsion of it 

Arbuthnot on AUments. 

Contra'ctibleness. n. s. [from con- 
tractible,] The quality of suflering con- 
traction. Diet. 

Contra'ctile. adj. [from contract,] 


Having the power of contraction, or of 
shortening itself. 

The arteries arc elastick tubes, endued witli a 
contractile foTCe, by which they srpieexe and drive 
thv blood still forward. Arbuthnot on Aliments 
ConTRA'ction. ti, s, [contract io, Lat.] 

1 . The act of contracting or shortening, 

I'he main parts of the poem, such as the irible 
and sentiments, no translator can prejudire imi 
by omissions or contractions, Pope's Fjsay on IJounr. 

2. The act of shrinking or shrivelling. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the stomach into invo- 
luViiary controftioni. Arbuthnot on Aliments 

3. The state of being contracted, or dra\\ n 
into a narrow compass. 

Some things induce a contraction in the^ nerve 
placed in the mouth of the stomach, wliicli a 
great cause of appetite. Bacon 

Comparing the quantity of contraction and dila- 
tation made by all llie degrees of each colour, i 
found it greatest in the red. NciLion's Optkks. 

4. [In grammar.] The reduction of two 
vowels or syllables to one. 

5. Any thing in its state of abbreviation or 
contraction : as, the writing is full of 
contractions. 

Contractor. n.«. [from coTifracf.] One 
of the parties to a contract or bargain. 

liCtthc measure of your afiirmatioD or denial lie 
the understanding of your contractor ; for he tint 
deceives the buyer or the seller Iw speaking 
is true, in a sense not understond by the otlirr, U 
a Utief. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

All matches, friendships, and societies are dan- 
gerous and inconvenient, where the contractors art 
not equals. L' Estrange. 

To CO'NTRADICT. v. a. [contradiev, 
Lat.] 

1. To oppose verbally; to assert the con- 
trary to what has been asserted. 

It is not lawful to contrmiict a point of history 
which is known to all the world, as to make Hun- 
xubal and Scipio contemporaries witli Alexander. 

Dryden. 

2, To be contrary to ; to repugn ; to op- 
pose. 

No truth can contradict any truth. Hooker . 
I coiitradirt your bans ; 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. 

Shakesp. King L(ar. 
CoNTRADfcTER. «. 8, [from contradkt.] 
One that contradicts ; one that opposes ; 
an opposer. 

If no contradicfcr appears herein, the suit w !l 
surely be good. ^ Ayiife's Parrg 

If a gentleman is a little sincere in his rej^rcsen 
tations, he is sure to have a dozen amtradtetors. 

Slip's View rf Ireldiui . 
Contradiction, n, s. [from contradict.] 
1. Verbal opposition; controversial asser- 
tion. 

Tliat tongue, 

Inspir’d with contradiction, durst oppose 
A third part of the gods. Minon't Par. 

(£l^er him that endureth such contradictioi! 
of sinners against himself, lest ye be wearied. 

Hebrews xii 

3, Inconsistency with itself; iiieoiignut> 
in words or thoughts. 

Can he make deathless deiCh ? That were 
Strange conIradictHm, which to God himself 
Impossible is held ; an argument 
Of weakness, not of power, Mibon's Par. 

The apostle’s advke, to he angry and sin n<*i. 
was a contradiction in their philosophy. 

Souths Sermons 

If troth heonee perceived, we do thereby 
perceive whatsoever is false in eontradietion to it. 

Grfu;’s Cesmologw 

4. Contrarie^s in thought or effect. 
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adj , [from contra - 


Ail crow in those minds, which 

neither absoJutelv climb the ruck of viitue, nor 
freeJjr sink into the sea of vanity. iMney. 

Laws human must be made without amtt'adtc- 
tion unto any positive law in scripture. Hooker. 

Contradictious, 
diet,] 

1 . Filled with contradictions; inconsistent. 

The rules of decency, of government, of justice 
itself, are so different m one place from what they 
arc in another, so party-coloured and contradictimu, 
that one would think the species of men altered 
according to their climates. CoUter, 

2. Inclin^ to contradict ; given to cavil. 

8. Opposite to ; inconsistent with. 

Vv here the act is unmanly, and the expectation 
ininiural, or contradictmtt to the attributes of God, 
our hopes wc ought never to entertain. Collier, 

CoNTRADl'CTIOUSNESS. It. S. [from CCII- 
tradicUous,'] 

1. Inconsistency ; contrariety to itself. 

This opinion was, for its absurdity and contra- 

dictiouineu, unworthy of the refined spirit of Plato. 

Norris, 

2. Disposition to cavil ; disputatious temper. 

CoNTRADi'cTOBiLY. cdv. [from contro 

dictor^.] Inconsistently with himself; 
oppositely to others. 

Such as have discoursed hereon, have so di 
versely, contrarily, or con^adictorily delivered 
themselves, that no affirmative from theuce can 
be reasonably deduced. Broum, 

Contra dictoriness, n. s . ffrom con- 
iradictory,'] Opposition in the highest 
degree. ~ 


Contradi'ctory. adj, [contradictorius, 

hat.] 

1. (^posite to ; inconsistent with, 

llie Jews hold, that in case two rabbles should 

ha])pen to contradict one another, they were yet 
bound to believe the contradictory assertions of| 
both. ^uth*M Sermons. 

The schemes of those gentlemen arc most ab- 
surd, and contradictory to common sense. 

Addison's Freeholder. 

2. [In logick.] That which is in the full- 
est opposition, where botli tlie tenns of 
one proposition are opjiositc to those of 
another. 

CoNTRADi'CTORY. n.a. A proposition 
which opposes anoUicr in all its terms ; 
contrariety ; inconsistency. 

It is common with princes to will contradictor ieSj 
for it is the solecism of power to think to ccuu- 
luand the end, and yet not to endurt the means. 

JJaco/i. 

To ascribe unto him a power of election, not to 
chusc this or that indinerently, is to make the 
same thing to be determined to’t)iie, and to be not 
dctermineil to one, which are contradictories. 

BramhaWs Aiwccr to Hohbe%. 

Contradisti'nction. II. a. [from con- 
tradistinpiish,'] Distinction by oppo- 
site qualities. 

We must trace the soul in the ways of intellec- 
tual actions, whereby wc may come to the dis- 
tinct knowledge of what is meant by imagination, 
in contradistinction to some other powers. 

Glanvitte's Scepsis. 
That there are such things as sins of infirmity, 
JD contradiaincthn to those of presumption, is a 
trutli nut to be questioned. South. 

To CONTRADISTI NGUISH, r. a, [from 
contra and dtH/n/^sA.] To distinguisli 
not simply by differential but by oppo- 
site qualities. 

'I'he primary ideas wc have peculiar to body, as j 
coHtradistingutslied to spirit, are tiie cohesion of so- 
lid, and consetjuently separable, parts, and a pow- ' 
cr of communicating motion by impulse. Ldfclic. 


These are our complex ideas of soul and body, 
as contradiitingwshea, Locke, 

CoNTRAri'ssvBB. M.<. [firom contra and 
Jitture."] 

Contusions, when great, do usually produce 
fissure or crack of tne scull, either in the same 
part where the blow was iiifiicted, and then it is 
called fissure ; or in the contrary murt, in which 
case it obtains tlie name of ecntn^mre.Wiseman. 

To CONTRArNDICATE. v. a. [contra 
and indico, Lat.1 To point out some 
pecubar or ind jWital symptom or me- 
thod of cure, contrary to what the ge- 
neral tenour of the malady requires. 

Vomits have their use in this malady ; but the 
age and sex of the patient, or other urgent or 
contramdieating symptoms, must be observed. 

Harvey on Conswmptions, 

Contraindica'tion. II. s. [from contra- 
indicate.] An indication or symptom, 
which forbids that to be done which the 
main scope of a disease points out at first 

Quincy. 

I endeavour to give the most simple idea of the 
distemper, and the proper diet : abstracting from 
the complications of the first, or tlie contramdica- 
lions to the second. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Contramu're. n,s.lcontremure, Fr.] In 
fortification, is an out- wall built about 
the main wall of a city. Chambers. 

Contrani'tency. n. s . [from contra 
and nitens, Lat] Reaction ; a resist- 
ency against pressure. Diet. 

Contraposition, n. s, [from contra 
and position,] A placing over against 
Contrareoula'rity. It. 8, [tvomcontra 
and regularity.] Contrariety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppos- 
ing, or at least its natural ajitness to oppose, the 
greatest and best of ends ; so that it is not so pr^ 
|>erly an irregularity as a contraregularity, Norris, 

Contra'riant. adJ. [contrariant, from 
contrarier, Fr.] Inconsistent; contra- 
dictory : a term of law. 

The very depositions of witnesses themselves 
being false, various, contrariant, single, inconclii- 
dent. Ayli^e's Parergon. 

Co'ntraries. n. s. [from contrary,] In 
logick, propositions which destroy each 
other, but of which the falsehood of one 
does not establish the truth of the other. 


If two universals differ in quality, they arc con- 
traries ; as, every vine is a tree, no vine is a tree. 
7'liese can never be both true together, buy they 


Watts's Logicl 

n , 8 . [from conlrarietas , 


may be both false. 

Contrariety 

Ijit.] 

1 . Repugnance ; opposition. 

The will about one and the same thing may, in 
contrary respects, have contrary inclinations, and 
that without contrariety. Hooker. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, 
in her foulness I beheld Pamela’s fairness, still 
looking on Mopsa, but thinking on Pamela. Sidn. 

He which will perfectly recover a sick, and re- 
store a diseased, body under health, must not en- 
deavour so much to bring it to a sta'c of simple 
c 'ntrariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety unto 
those evils which are to be cured. ^ JliU)ker. 

It principally failed by late setting out, and by 
some cojitrariety of weather at sea. ^ Wotfon. 

Their religion iiad more than negntive amtra- 
riel \f U, virtue. Decay of Piety. 

1’liere is a contrariety between those tilings that 
cmisi'ience inclines to, and thiiM* that entertain 
lljc SCUM'S. South. 
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These two interests, It is to be feared, cannot 
be divided ; but they will also |irove opposite, 
and, not resting in a We diversity, quickly rise 
into a contrariety. SotUh, 

lliere is nothing more common than eontra/riety 
of opinions ; nothing more obvious than that ene 
man wholly disbelieves what another only doubts 
of, and a third stedfastly believes and firmly ad* 
beres to. Lock*. 

2. Inconsisteii^ ; quality or podtioR de« 
structive of its opposite. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here ; 

How can these contrarieties agree ? 

Shakesp, Henry IV. 

Contra'rily. adv, [from contrary,] 

1 . In a manner contrary. 

Many of them conspire to one and the same 
action, and all tliis contrarily to the laws of sp»» 
cifick mavity, in whatever posture the body be 
formecl. Ray on the Creatum, 

2. Different ways ; in different directions. 
Though ail men desire happiness, yet their wilh 
Try them so contrarily, Biid consequently some 

them to what is evil. Locke, 

Contra'riness. n.s. [from contrary ,] 
Contrariety ; opposition. DicL 

Contra'rious. adj, [from contrary,] 
Opposite; repugnant the one to the 
other. 

God of our fathers, what is man ! 

Ibat thou towards him, with hand so various. 

Or might 1 say contrarious, 

Tcmper’sl tli^ providence through his short 


course 

Contba'biously. 


adv . [from 


Milton. 

contra - 


rious ,] Oppositely ; contrarily. 

Many things, having full reference 
To one consent, may work contrariously. 

Shakesp. Henry V. 

adva [contrary and 


Contra'riwise. 
wise.] 

1. Conversely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move stool, 
and in smaller urine ; and so, contrariwise, some 
in greater quantity move urine, and in smaller 
stom. Bacons Natural History, 

Every thing that acts upon the fluids, must, at 
the same time, act upon the solids, and contrari. 
wise. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Oppositely. 

The matter of faith is constant ; the matter, 
contrariwise, of actions, daily changeable. Hooker. 

This request was never before made by any 
other lords ; but contrariwise, they were humble 
suitors to have the benefit and protection of the 
English laws. Davies on Ireland. 

The sun may set and rise : 

But wc, cimtrariwise, 

Sleep, after cur short light, 

One everlasting night. 

Raleigh's History of the World. 

CONTRARY, adj. [contrarius, Lat] 

. Opposite ; coulmdictory ; not simply 
different, or not alike, but repugnant, so 
that one destroys or obstructs the other. 

Peiliaps some thing, repugnant to her kind. 

By strong antipathy the sonlmay kill ; 

But what can he contrary to the mind. 

Which holds all contraries in coucord atill ? ^ 

. Inconsistent ; disagreeing. 

lie that believes it, and yet lives ctmtrary to it, 
knows that he hath no reason for what ho does. 

TiUatam. 

I'lio various and contrary choices that men 
make in tlie world, do not argue that they do not 
ail pursue good ; i>ut that the same thing is not 
good to every man alike. Locke. 

. Adverse ; in an opposite direction. 
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The ihip WM h) the midst of the see, tossed 
with ^ weffi . fisr wind wes contrary, 

* Mditht jfiTt M. 

Ck)'KTBARY, R. «. (Am the adljective.] 

1. A thing of ofmonte qualities. 

No co w hwrfei hoMi tuore eiitipathy, 
Thnninadsimheknnve. shatS^» King Itut. 

He sting 

Why controf^et Ihed thunder in the cloud. 

C0wlei/*s BaifMf. 

Hon^r should be concern’d in honour’s cnuie ; 
That is not to be cur’d by contrariHf 
As bodies are, whose health is often drswn 
From rankest |>oisons. S(fUmru*$ Oroei^. 

% A proposition oontraxy to aomo otaer; 
A contrary to the allegation^ 

The instances brought by our anOiDr mw but 
slender proofs of a right to civil power and do- 
minion in Ute first-born, and do rather thew the 
esatrarv. Loche. 

3a On the contrary. In opposition; on 
the other side. 

He pleaded still not guilty : 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary . 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confessions, 
Ofdiverse witnesses. Shaketp, Henry VIII. 

If justice stood on the side of the single person, 
it ought to give good men pleasure to see that 
right should take j^ace ^ but when, onthe contrary ^ 
the commonweal of a whole nation is overborn 
by private interest, what good man hut must la- 
ment ^ Sufift. 

4. To the contrary. To a contrary pur- 
pose ; to an opposite intent. 

They did it, not for want of instruction to ihe 
contrary StiUingfleet. 

To Contrary, v. a. [contrarier, Tr.] 
To oppose ; to thwart ; to contradict, j 

When I caroo to court, 1 was advised not to 
contrary the king. Latimer. 

Finding in him the force of it, he would no fur- 
ther contrary it, but employ all his service to 
medicine it. Sidney. 

CO'NTRAST. n. s. [contrast e, Fr.] 
position and dissimilitude of figures, by 
which one contributes to the visibility 
or effect of another. 

To Contra'st. V. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To place in opposition, so that one 
figure shews another to advantage. 

2. To shew another figure to advantage 
by its colour or situation. 

The figures of the groups must not l>e all on a 
side, tlidt is, witli their faces and bodies all turned 
the same way ; but must contrast each other by 
tlieir several positions. Dryden, 

CoNTRAVALLATlON. 11, 8 , [from confra 
and ratio, Ijit.] The fortification thrown 
up by the besiegers, round a city, to 
hinder the sallies of the garrison. 

When the late czar of Muscovy first acquainted 
himself with inatlieniatical learning, lie practised 
all the rules of circumvullation and cmUramlUi- 
tion at the siege of a town in Livonia. 

Logick. 

To CONTRAVE NE. ». a. [contra and 
venio, Lat.] To oppose; to obstruct; 
to baffle. 

Contrave'nkr. n. tf. [from contravene.] 
He who opposes another. 
Contrave'ntion. n. $. [Fr.] Opposi- 
tion. 

If Christianity did not lend its name to stand 
in tiu* gup, and to employ or divert these humours, 
they must of necessity be spent in contraventions 
to the laws of the land. Swift, 

Contraye'rva. It. s. [contra agwnstv 
and yrrre a name by which the Spaniards 
call black hellebore ; and, perbaj^, some- 
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timet pdMn in general] A ^Mcies of 
Mithiroftii growing in Jenunee. iriwre 
it it much need as an alexM>***>^* 

JIfUier. 

CokTRBcta'tiom. n. a. f^eoHtrectatio, 
Let.] A toudbing or handling. JOiet. 

CONTSIBOTABT. atff. [fiwn con and 
tributary.] Paying tribute to the same 
sovereign. 

Thus wo are engaged in the objects of geometry 
and arithmetick *, yea, the whole mathematicks 
must be contributory, and to them all nature pays 
a subsidy. OUsimlle's Scejms. 

To CONTEFBUTE. v. a. [conMbuth 
Lat.] To give to some common stock : 
to advance towards some common de- 
sign. 

England contributes mnch more than any other 
of the allies. Addison on tne War, 

His master contributed a great sum of money 
to the Jesuits church, which is not yet quite 
finished. Addison on Italy. 

To Contri'bute. V. n. To bear a part ; 
to have a share in any act or effect. 

Whatever praises may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a single beauty in 
them to which the invention must not contribute. 

Papers Essay on Homer. 

Contribution, n. s. [from contri- 
bute.] 

1. The act of promoting some design in 
conjunction with other persons. 

2. That which is given by several hands 
for some common purpose. 

It hath pleased them of Macedonia to make a 
certain contribution for the poor saints. jRom. xv. £6. 

Parents owe their children not only material 
subsistence for their body, hut much more spiri- 
tual contributions for their mind. Htgby. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary cm- 
trihutions. Crannt^s Bills of Mortality. 

3. That which is paid for the support of 
an army lying in a country. 

The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc’d aficction ; 

For they liave grudg’d us contribution. 

Shakesp. Julius Casar. 

Contri'butive. adj. [from contribute.] 
That which has the power or quality 
of promoting any purpose in concur- 
rence with other motives. 

As the value of the promises renders them most 
proper luccnlives to virtue, so the nianrierof pro- 
posing we hlmll find also Inghly cnntrihutii>e to the 
same ciui Decay qj Piety. 

CoNTRfBUroR, n. s. [from contribute.] 
One that bears a part in some common 
design ; one that helps forward, or 
exerts his endeavours to some end, in 
conjunction with others. 

I promis’d we would be contributors, 

And bear Iiis charge uf wooing, whatsoe’er. 

Shakesp 

A grand contributor to our dissenlions is passion. 

Decay Piety. 

Art thou a true lover of thy country ^ zealous 
for its religious and civil liberties ? and a cliearful 
contributor to ail those publick ex peaces which 
have been tliought necessary to secure them > 

Atterbury, 

The whole people were witnesses to the build 

[ ing of the ark and tabernacle j they were all con- 

I tr&utors to it. Forbes, 

Contri'butory. adj. [from contribute.] 
Promoting the same end; bringing 
assistance to some joint design, or in- 
crease to some common stock# 
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To CONTRrSTATE. e. a. [cot. tristo, 
IiOt.] To sadden ; to make sorrowful ; 
to n^e melancholy. Not used. 

Blackness and darkness are but privatives, and 
therefore have little or no activity : somewhat 
they do contrwtate, but very little. 

Baeon*i Jjfat. Hist. 

Contrista'tion. n. s. [^from contri>^ 

I itaie,] The act of making sad; the 
state of beii^ made sad; sorrow ; hea- 
viness of heart; sadness ; sorrowfulness ; 
gloominess; grief; moan; mournful- 
ness ; trouble ; discontent ; melancholy. 
Not used. 

Incense and nidorous smells, such as were of 
sacrifices, were tliought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to dispose men to devotion ; which they may 
do by a kind of sadness and contristatim uf the 
spirits, and partly also by heating and exalting 
tficmj Bacon’s Nat. Hut, 

CONTRITE, aiff. [contritus, Lat] 

J. Bruised; much worn. 

2. Worn with sorrow ; harassed with the 
sense of guilt ; penitent. In the books 
of divines, contrite is sorrowful for sin, 
from the love of God and desire of pleas- 
ing him ; and attrite is sorrowRil for 
sin, from the fear of punishment. 

I Richard’s body have interred now ; 

And on it have bestowed more contrite, tears. 
Than from it issued forced drops of blood. 

Shakesp. Henry V 

With tears 

Wat’ring the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. 

MiUon 

The contrite sinner is restored to pardon, and, 
through faith in Christ, our repentance is entitled 
to salvation. Rogers. 

Contri'teness. n. s. [from contrite.] 
Contrition ; repentance. Diet. 

Contri'tion. n. s. [from contrite.] 

1. The act of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. 

Some of those coloured powders, which pain- 
ters use, may have tlicir colours a HtUe changed, 
by being very elaborately and finely ground ; 
w*here 1 see not what can be justly pretended for 
those changes, besides the breaking of their parts 
into less parts by lliat contntom. 

Kewlm’s Opticks. 

2. Penitence ; sorrow for sin : in the strict 
sense, the sorrow which arises from the 
desire to please (rod; distinguished 
from attrition, or imperfect repentance 
produced by dread of hell. 

What is sorrow and contrition for sin^ A being 
grieved with the conscience of sin, not only that 
wc have thereby incurred such danger, but also 
that we have so unkindly grieved and provoked 
so good a God. Hammond's Practical Catechism. 

I Fruits of more pleasing favour, from thy seed 
Sown with contrition in his heart, than those 
Which, his o\^n hand manuring, all fhe trees 
Of Paradise could have produc <i. Milt. Par. Lest, 

Your fasting, cmtntim, and mortification, when 
the church and state appoints, and that especially 
in times of greater riot and luxury. 

Sprat! s Sermons. 

My future days shall be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel will 1 ouild with large endowment. 
Where every day an hundred aged men 
Shall all Imld up their witlier’d bands to henv'ii. 

Dryden, 

CoNTRi'vABLK. a((f. [from contrirc.] Po^ 
fiible to be plann^ by the mind ; |)o8si- 
ble to be invented and adjusted. 

It will hence appear how a prrpcnial motion 
may seem easily eontrivaole. H Ukins’s Da dalus. 
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CoNTRi'vANCB. H. $. [from c«ntrke.] 

1. The act of contriving ; exoogitatim ; oie 
thi^ contrived. 

There is no work impoiuble to these confrt- 
vance*, but there may be ai much acted by this art 
es can be fucied by imagination. 

mUttruf Mathematical Magick 
Instructed, you*ll explore 
Divine contrivonce, end a God adore. 

Blackmare'i Creation, 

2a Scheme; plan; disposition of parts or 
causes* 

Our bodies ore made according to the most cu- 
rious aitifice, and orderly contrivance, 

GlanviUe't Scepeit. 

3. A conceit; a plot; an artifice. 

Have I not manag’d iiiv confnwmce well, 

To try 3 our love, and make you doubt of mine? 

Vryden. 

There might be a feint, a contrimnee in the mat- 
ter, to draw him into some secret ambush. 

Atteiiiury. 

To CONTRITE, r. a- [conirouver, Fr.J 

1 . To plan out ; to excogitate. 

One that slept ill the contriving lust, and waked 
to do it. Slmke^, King Lear. 

What more likely to contrive this admirable 
frame of the universe than inhnite wisdom ^ 

lillotson 

Our poet has always some beautiful design, 
■which he first establishes, and then contrives the 
means which will naturally conduct him to Ins 
end I>ry(len. 

2. To wear away. Out of use. 

Tlirce ages, such as mortal men contrive, 

Fuirjf Qnccn. 

Please y<‘, we may r<mfnw tlii^ afteniooii, 

And (|ualr carouses to our mistress’ health. Shak. 

To Contrive, r. n. To form or design ; 
to plan ; to scheme ; to complot. 

Is it enough 

lliat masking habits, and a borrow’d name. 

Contrive to hide my plenitude of shame ^ Prior. 

ContriTement. n, s. [from contrive.] 
Invention. Diet. 

Contriver, n. s, [from contrive.] An 
inventor; one that plans a design; a 
schemer. 

I, the mistress ofynorcharms, 

Tlie close contriver ot ail harms. 

Was never call’d to bear my part. Shah. Mach. 
Epeus, w ho tlie fraud’s contriver was. JCenkam. 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver, Pope : 

None loves his king and country better. 

Yet none wa^ ever less their debtor. Swi/i. 

Scenes of blood and desolation, I had painted 
as the common efl^ects of tliose destructive ma- 
chines . whereof, ho said, some evil genius, enemy 
to mankind, must have been the first contriver. 

Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

CONTROX. n. s. [controle^ that is, 
conire role^ Fr.] 

1. A register or account kept by another 
officer, tliat each may be examined by 
the other. 

2. Check; restraint. 

l^t ]iartial spirits still aloud complain, 

Think themselves injur’d that they cannot reign ; 
And own no liberty, but where they may, 

Without control, upon their fellows prey. < 

WoUcr. 

He shall feel a force upon himself from within, 
and from the eentrol of his own principles, to en- 
gm him to do wortliily. South. 

If the sinner shall wiu so complete a victory 
dver his aotiscience, that ail those considerations 
shall be able to strike no terrour into his mind, lay 
no restraint upon his lusts, no control upon his ap- 
petites, he b certainly toe strong for the means of 
grace, tSsuth'i filrrmoai. 
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Speak, what Fhsebus hi» inspired thy ml 
For oomimott «aed, and spepk 

3. Power ; airtliority ; miperfaxtenden^ 
The beasts, the fishes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males’ subjects, and at their centrslt. 

Shaketp* 

To CoNTRoX V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To keep undex check by a coimter rec 
koning, 

2. To govern; to restrain ; to subject. 
Authority to convent, to control, to punish, as 

far as with excommunication, whomsoever they 
tliiuk worthy. Hooker. 

Give me a stairof honour fortnine age ; 

But not a sceptre to control the world. 

S/iokesp. Titia dndrometis. 
Who shall contrd me for my works ? Eccl. v. 3. 
I feel my virtue stniggiing in my soul : 

But stronger passion does its power control. 

Dryden’s Aurengi^, 
With this be did a herd of goats control. 

Which by the way he met, and sliiy stole ; 

Clad like a country s\«aiu he pip’d and sung, 

And playing diuvc his jolly troop along. 

Dryden, 

O, dearest Andrew, says the humhie droll, 
Henceforth may X obey, and thou contiol. Prior. 

3. To overpower ; to confute ; as, he con- 
trolled all the evidence of huadvereary, 

As for tlie time while he was in the Tower, and 
the manner of his brother's death, and his own 
escape, she knew they were things that a very few 
coulU control. Bacon*s Henry VII. 

Contro'llaele. adj, [from control.] 
Subject to control ; subject to command ; 
subject to be over-ruled. 

Passion is the drunkenness of the mind, and 
therefore, in its present workings, not controllable 
by reason. South. 

CoNTRo'iXER. n. s. [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or re- 
straining ; a superintendent. 

He docs not calm his coiitumelions spirit, 

Nor cease to be an arrogant controller. 

Shakesp. Henrii VI 
The great vonirdlei j>f t>ur fate 
Deign'd to be man, and liv’d in low estate. 

Diyden. 

ControXlership. n. s. [from con- 
troller.] The office of a controller, 
Contro'lment. w. s. [from control.] 

1. The power or act of superintending or 
restraining. 

2. The state of being restrained; restraint. 

They made war and peace with one another, 
without controlment. Davies on Ireland. 

3. Opposition ; confutation. 

Were it reason that we should sufler the same 
to pasi without controlment, in that current mean- 
ing, whereby every where it prevailetli. 

Hooker. 

4. Resistance ; hostility. 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controlment for cmtiolmcnt. Shake'ip. King John. 

Controve'rsial. adj. [from contro- 
versy.'] Relating to disputes; disputa- 
tious. 

It happens in controversial discourses as it does 
in the assaulting of towns, where, if the ground 
be but firm wherein the batteries are erected, 
them is no farther enquiry whom it belongs to, 
so it ttflTords but a fit rise for the present 

Co'ntboveksy. n. $. [conirovtrtia, Lat] 
I. Ditpate ; debate; agitatitm of contrary 
opinimu ; a du^e ia commonly oral, 
end a amtrowr^ in writing. 

How cometh it to paif that wc are so rent with 
mutual contentiooii sai that the ohuitb ii so 
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Mflli tMbkid ? Hmmn htd^beea willing to Istra, 
1 ^ wigh tkwfo diod tbs wendstf 

broughtforth. Hooker. 

coa <w s» if|y groi^t ii tlie tnysteij^of^g^ 

Wild imtmem Ibeti, whieb long had slrat. 
Into the firom mki’d eloitters leapt VhOusm. 

This lelt fie veeiki Ibr eontrenmy about the title, 
nor for encroacbmeBton Uie right of others. Locke. 

2. A suit in law. 

If tliere be a controversy between men, and they 
come unto judgment, that the judges may judge 
them, then they shall justify the righteous and 
condemn wicked. Deuteronomy, sxv. 1. 

3. A quarrel 

Tbo Lord hath a controversy witli the nations. 

Jer. xxr. 31 

4. Opposition ; enmity. This is an un- 


enmity. 

usual sense. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside, 

And stciiimiiig it with hearts of controveri^. 

Shahem. JttUus Conor. 

To CO'NTROVERT. v. a. Uf^fitrovcrto, 
Lat.] To debate ; to ventilate in oppo- 
site books ; to dispute any tiling in writ- 
ing. 

u any person shall think fit to controvert them, 
he may do it very safely for me 

Cheyrie*s Philosophical Principles. 

Hooker seems to use the word coniro- 
verse, if it lie not an en’atum. 

Persudbiou ought to be fully settled in men's 
iiearts, that, in litigatioiiH and controvn^'d causes 
of such quality, the will of God is to have tlumi 
to do whatsoever the seiilcuce of judicial and 
final decision shall determine* Hooktr, 

Controvf/rtiblk. adj. [from contro- 
vert.] Disputable ; that may he the 
cause of controversy. 

Discoursing of matters dubious, and many cm- 
tronriible wc cannot without arrogancy in- 

treat a crcduht.N, or implore any lartlier absent 
than the probability of our rousdns and verity <'f 
our experiments. Brotin's Vulgar hridurt 

Controvf/rtist. n. i. [from contro- 
t’f?/.] Disputimt; a man versed or en- 
gaged in literary wars or disputations. 

W lio can think himself so consideralile as not 
to dreml tlu-s luiuhty man of demonstration, this 
prime «>f coutunnid>i, this great lord and posses- 
sor of first jiriiicipies *' IdlotSinu 

Contumacious, adj. [conlumax, Lat.J 
Obstinate; perverse ;itubbom ; inflexible 

He is in law said to be a contumacious persfin, 
who, on Ins appearance afterwards, departs the 
court without leave. A^flifje's rarergm. 

There is anotlicr very cfficacums method lor 
subduing of the most oustinate amtu/narions siii~ 
Her, and bringing him into the ohedlenre of tlte 
faith of Christ. Hammond's Fundamentals. 

Contumaciously, adv. [from ron/i/mfl- 
cious.] Obstinately; stubbornly; in- 
flexibly; perversely, 

ContumaVtousness. r. s. [from con- 
tumacious!] Obstinacy ; perverseness ; 
inflexibility ; stubliornness. 

From the description I have given of it, a judfp 
ment may be given of the difficulty and contuma- 
ciouifieis of cure, Wisevson. 

CO'NTUMACY. n. s. [from contumacia, 
Lat.] 

1. Obstinacy; perverseness ;stubbomiieii ; 
inflexibility. 

Such acts 

Of contumacy will provoke the Highest 

To make death in us live. Milt. Par. TjM. 

2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and di»> 
obedience to any lawful summons or 
judicial order* Aylifds Parergen,, 
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Tktwa eertlfietlM do onlji in Um gnomlity, 
Motion tbe pnrtj’i c wm imac iii ondiHioMionco. 

‘ dyiiycVKwion.; 
CoNTUMx'uai^t* 4N(f« [cQntumelkius, 
Lat] 

J. Reproachfbl; rude; sarcastick; 
temptuous. 

Wilh scolfi and scorns, and cnntumeU&ut taunts. 
In openniaf<k(*t-plaef prodno'd they mo 
To M a publick spectacle. Shahexp. Hmry VI. 

la all the qnarr^ and tumnlts at Home, though 
the people frequently proceeded to riido contume- 
Uotix language, yet no blood wa* eeer <lhawit in 
any i^>opulu commotioha, till the tioio of the 
Crraccbi. Swift. 

X. JiKdiited Xo utter reproadi cr i^eactise 
insults ; brutal ; rude. 

There is yet another sort of cowtumelumB persons, 
«iio indeed are not chargeable with that circam> 
stance of ill employing their wit; for thj^ use 
none of it. Oovemment of the Tongue. 

Giving our holy Tirgins to the stain 
' Of contumdUout, beasUy, madbrain'd war. 

Shakap. Timon. 

ft. Productive of reproach ; shamdful ; ig* 
fiominious. 

As it is in the higbest degree injurious to them, 

^ mo iLi> coniumelioui to him. Vccap of Piety. 

Contume'liously. adv. [trom contu- 
melious,] Reproadifully ; contemptuous- 
ly; rudely. 

The people are not wont to take so great offence, 
when they arc excluded from honours and offices, 
as when their persons are contumelioiuly trodden 
upon. Hooker. 

Fie, lords ! that you, being supreme magistrates, 
Tlius cotUuuieliously should break the jieace. 

Shake^. Henry VI. 

Contume'liousness. II. s. [from con- 
tumelious.] Rudeness ; reproach. 

CO'NTUMELY. n. s. [contumelia, Ut] 
Rudeness; contemptuousness; bitter- 
ness of language ; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in the hands 
erf a few of the wealtnieht, then laws, providing 
for continuance llicieof, must make the punish- 
ment of contunuriy and wiong, oftcred unto any of 
the c<*mnion sort, sharp and grievous, tliat ho (he 
evil initv be j)i evented. Hooker. 

'J’h’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s co«- 
tumciy. 

The pang of despis’d love, the law’s delay. 

Shakesii. Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and depressed with some 
bittenieHs and contumely. Clarendon. 

Why should any man be troubled at the contu- 
meUeb 'oi those, whose judgment deserves not to 
l>c valued ^ ^ TUlotson. 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title, whieh 
claims evemution fr4)ui thought, and arrogates to 
its wearers the prciogative of brutes. 

Addis. Gttard. 

To CONTU'SE. r. a, [contusus, Lat.] 

1 . To beat together ; to bruise. 

Of their roots, barks, and seeds, rmtused toge- 
ther, and mingled with other earth, and well 
watered with warm water, there came forth herbs 
much like the other. Bacon. 

2. To bruise the flesh without a breach of 
the continuity. 

The ligature contH.^s the lips in cutting them, 
so that (hey require to be digested before they 
can unite. Wiseman. 

CoNTU'.sioN. n. s. {from cenfusw.] 

1 . The act of beating or bruising. 

2. The state of being beaten or bruised. 

Take a piece of glass, and reduce it to powder. 
It acquiring by contusion a multitude or minute 
surfaces, from a diaphanous, degenerates into a 
white body, noyk on Cdourt* 
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3. A bnuM ; a coopretibn pf the fibres, 
ffistinguished from a woimi 

.< 11 ^ lira, who in ragslMraett 
Aged amttmm, and all bruise, of tune. 

_ , SMcen. Henry VI. 

The bones, in sharp colds, wax brittle ; and all 
dfntiuloiy, In hard weather, are more hard to cure. 

Bacon. 

Convale'scknce. \ M. $. [from con- 
Convale'scency. / valesco, Lat] Re- 
newal of health; recovery frrom a 
disease. 

Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, 
she recovered her spirits to a reasonable oonvales-- 
cence. Clarendon. 

CONVALESCENT, adj. [convalescens, 
Lat.] Recovering; returning to a state 
of health. 

Conve'nable. [cojivenable, Fr.] 

1. Consistent with ; agreeable to; accord- 
ant to. Not now in use. 

He is so meek, wise, and merciable, 

And with his word his work is ccomnahle. 

Spenser^s Pastorals. 

2. That may be convened. 

‘Tc COKVE'NE. V. n. [conrenio, Lat.] 

1. To come together; to associate; to 
unite. 

The fire separates the aejueous parts from the 
otliers, wherewith they were blended in the con- 
crete, and brings them into the receiver, where 
th^ convene into a liquor. Boyle. 

Ill short-siglited men, whose eyes are too plump, 
the refraction being too great, the rays converge 
and convene in the eyes, wfore they come at the 
bottom. Newton's Opticks. 

2. To assemble for any publick purpose. 

There are settled periods of tlicir conviuing, or 

a liberty left to the prince for convoking ilie legis- ' 
lature. Locke. 

To Conve'ne. V. a. 

1. To call together ; to assemble ; to con- 
voke 

^’o man w'as better pleased with the eomarnwg 
of this narlinraent than myself. King Charles. 

All the factious and schismatical people would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, con- 
vene themselves by the sound of a bell. Clarendon. 

And now Ih’ almighty father of the gods 
Ccwvcncs a council in the blest abodes. Pope's Stat. 

2. To summon judicially. 

By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and 
cisilcnu'jes, cannot be convened before any but an 
ecclesiastical judge. Aylijffe. 

Convenience. \ n. s, [convenienta, 

Conve'niency. j Lat.] 

1. Fitness ; propriety. 

Conveniency is, when a thine or action is so fit- 
ted to the circumstances, Uiid tlie circumstances to 
it, that thereby it becomes a thing convenient. 

Perkini: 

In things not commanded of Clod, yet lawiul, 
because jierinitted, the question i\ hat light 
shall shew us the convenwncy which one Imth 
above another ? Hooker. 

2. Commodiousness ; ease ; freedom from 
ditticultics. 

A man ]>utting all his pleasures into one, is like 
a traveller's putting nil his poods into one jewel ; 
the value is the same, and the conrcnicnce greater. 
South's Sermons. 

Every man must want something for the con- 
veniencif of his life, for w hich be must l>e obliged 
to others. CaUtmfs Sermons. 

There is another convenience in this nielLiod, 
during your waiting. Swijl's Direct, to the Footman. ! 

3. Cause of ease ; accommodation. 

If it have not such a convenience^ voyages must ■ 
be very uncomfortable. B ilkins s ISlath, Magick. 


C O Is 

A mail alters liifl mind rs the work proceeds 
convenitnee more, t. 

wutdh he had not thought when he began. 

Ihyden's FaMa, Pr^aee 

Tnw was a pair of spectacles, a pocket pei 
swetive, and several other little canveniencies, 1 
did not think myself bound in honour to discover. 

. Stvift's GulUveFs Ik-aveU. 

4. Fitness of time or place. 

U se no farther means ; 

But, with all brief and plain com^eniency. 

Let me have judgment. Shakesp. Merck, qf' Venice. 

CONVE'NIENT. adj* [convefiiens^ Lat] 

1. Fit; suitable; proper; well adapted; 
commodious. 

The least and most trivial episodes, or under 
actions, arc either necessary or convenient ; eitlicr 
so necessary, that without them the poem must 
he imperfect ; or so convenient, that no others can 
be imagined more suitable to the place in which 
they are. ^ ^ Dryd. Dedication to the JF.nchl. 

Health itself is but a kind of temper, gotten 
and preserved by a convenient mixture of contra- 
rieties. ^ Arhuthfiot on Aliments. 

2. It has either fo or for before the follow- 
ing noun : perhaps it ought generally 
to have for before persons, and to be- 
fore things. 

Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me 
with food convenient jor me. Prow xxx. ft. 

There are some arts that arc peculiarly conve- 
nient to some particular nations. TUtotson. 

Conve'niently. adv. [from conveni- 
ent.] 

1. Commodiously ; without difliculty. 

I tliis morning know 

Where we shall find him most conveniently. 

Shakesp'i Hamlet. 

2. Fitly ; with proper adaptation of part 
to part, or of the whole to the effect 
proposed. 

It would be wonh the experiment to inquire, 
whether or no a sailing chariot might be more enn- 
veniently framed w iili moveable sails, whose force 
may he impressed from llitir motion, equivalent 
to those in a wind-mill. Wilkins. 

CO'NVENT. w. s. [conventus, Lat.] 

1. An assembly of religious persons ; a 
body of monks or nuns. 

He came to Leicester ; 

Lodg'd in the abbey, whore the reverend abbot, 

W ith <til Ills conrent, honourably receiv’d him. 

Shakesp. 

2. A religious house ; an abbey ; a monas- 
tery ; a nunnery. 

One seldom finds in Italy a spot of ground 
more agreeable than ordinary, that is not covered 
with a convent. Addison, 

To Conve'nt. V. a. [convenio, Lat.] 

To call before a judge or jiulicature. 

He with his oath 

By all probation will make up full clear, 

W^henever he’s convented. Shakesp. Meas. for Meas. 

'They sent forth theii precepts to attach men, 
and convent them before thenisehes at private 
houses. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Conve'nticle. w.. s. [conventiculumf 
I.at.] 

1. An assembly ; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abstain from all con- 
rcnticles of men whatsiHwer ; even, out of the 
church, to have nothing to do with publick busi- 
ness. Parergon. 

2. An assembly for worship. Generally 
used in an iU sense, including iieiesy or 
schism. 

It bchoveth, that the place where God shall be 
served by the whole church be a publick place, 
for the avoiding of privy auiventicles, which, co- 
vered with pretence of religion, may serve unto 
dangerous practices. Hooker. 
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Who hi from iteeplos mid tMr 9Mn«d toimd, 
In iieldt dieir tuUen canventiele$ found. Jkyden. 

A sort of meiK who aie content to be iitUed of | 
the church of England, who perbejpt attend its 
service in the morning, end go with their wives 
to a convetuicle In the afternoon. Swifl. 

8. A secret assembly ; an assembly where 
conspiracies are formed. 

Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 
(Myself bad notice of yow conventicles) 

And all to make away my guiltless life 

Shakap, Henry VI, 

4. An assembly, in contempt, 

If he revoked this plea too, ’twas l^cauie he 
found tite expected council was dwindling into a 
conventicle f a packed assembly of Italian bishops 
not a fiec convention of fathers from all quarters. 

Atterbury. 

Conve'ntjcler. n. s. [from conventicieV 
One that supports or frequents private 
and unlawful assemblies. 

Another crop is too like to follow ; nay, 1 fear, 
it is unavoidable, if the conventiciert be permitted 
still to scatter. Dryden. 

Conve'ntion. n , «. [conventio, Lat,‘] 

1. The act of coming together; union; 
cotilltion; junction 

They arc to be reckoned amongst tlie most 
general affeeti ms of the conventions, or associa- 
tions, of several particles of matter into bodies of | 
any certain denomiiiatioiu JBoyle, 

2. An assembly. 

Public cmitH:ntions are liable to all the infirmi- 
ties, follies, and vices of private men. Sioifi. 

3. A contract; an agreement for a time, 
previous to a definitive treaty. 

Conve'ntional. adj. [from conven- 
tion.] Stipulated; agreed on by com- 
pact. 

Conventional services reserved by tenures upon 
grants, made out of the crown or knights service. 

‘c’« C< 
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Hale's Common Law, 

Conve'ntionary. a4j. [from conven- 
tion,] Acting upon contract ; settled by 
st^ulations. 

Tlie ordinary covenants of most conventionary 
tenants are, to pay due capon and due harvest 
journeys. Comes Survey. 

Convk'ntual. adj, [conveniuety Tr\] 
Belonging to a convent ; monastick. 

Tliose are called conventual priors, that have the 
chief ruling power over a luoiiastery. 

AyUjl^*s Parergon. 

Conve ntual. II. a. [itom convent.] A 
monk ; a nun ; one that lives in a con- 
vent. 

1 Jiave read a sermon o( a conventual, who laid 
it down, that Adam could not laugh l^forc the 
fail. Addison's Spectator. 

To CONVE'RGE. v. n, [convergo, Lat.] 
To tend to one point from dijSTerent 
places. 

Where the tn\ s from ail the points of any ob- 
ject meet agam, after they have been made to 
converge by reflexion or refraction, there they 
will make a picture of the object upon a white 
body. NewUm*t OpHchs. 

Ensweeping first 

I'hc lower skies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven. Thomsons Autumn, 

Conve'rgent. \adj. ^from converge,] 

Convb'rginq, j Tending to one point 
fitnn different parts. 

Converging 5ertfi. See Series. 

Convb'rsable. [from converse. It 
is sometimes writteti conversible, but 
improperly; convenant, conversation, 
conversable,] QuaUfled for conversa- 
tion ; fit for company ; well adapted to 


the recygocri ooiwmttMcaticnoIttcmgh^ 
communicative. 

That fire and levify which mahei the young 
scarce convertible, when teiiipered by years, makes 
a gay old age. Adiken, 

CoNVB'R8ABLENBS8.fl.f. [from CORMr- 
sabfe,] The Qualify of being a pleasing 
companion; nuency of talk. 

Convb'rsably. adv, [from eanvtrsabk.] 
In a conversable manner; with the 
qualities of a pleasing comtnunicative 
companion. 

Convr'rsant. adj, [conversant. Fr.] 

1. Acquainted with ; having a knowledge 
of any thing acquired i^iliarity and 
habitude ; Miliar : with in, 

llie learning and skill which lie had by being 
conversant in Uicir books. Hooker. 

Let thorn make some towns near to the moun- 
tain’s side, where thoj may dwell together with 
neighbours, and be conversant in the view of the 
wtirld . S/ienser’s Slate of Ireland, 

Those who are conversant in both tlie tongues, 

I leave to make their own judgment of it. 

fMremy-j 

He uses the diflercut dialects as one Who mkrj 
been conversant with them all. 

Pope's Essay on Homer. 

2. Having intercourse with any ; acquaint- 
ed ; familiar by cohabitation or mllow- 
shin ; cohabiting : with among or with 

All that Moses commanded. Joshua read before 
all the congregation of Israel, with the woineii, 
and the little u..es, and tlie strangers that were 
conversant among Uiem. Jos. viii. 

Never to be infected with delight, 

Nor conversant with ease and idleness. 

Shakesp. King John, 
Old men who have loved jonng company, and 
been cofiwrsant continually with them, have bt^en 
of long life. Boron. 

Gabriel, this day by proof thou nhalf behold, 
Thou, and all angels conversanl on earth 
With man, or men’s aifairs, how 1 begin 
To verify that solemn message. Milt, Par. Reg. 

To such a one, an ordinary cofieehouRe gleaner 
of the city is an arrant statesman, and as much 
superiuur too, as a man coni^sant about Whitehall 
and the court is to an ordinary shopkeeper. 

Locke. 

3. Relating to ; having for its object ; con- 
cerning : with about, formerly in. 

llie ruatters wherein church polity is conversant, 
are the publick religious duties of the church. 

Hooker. 

If any think education, because it is conversant 
about children, to be but a private aiid dumestick 
duty, he has been ignorantly bred himself. 

Wotton an Education. 
Discretion, considered both as an acconiplish- 
meiit and as a virtue, nut only as conversant about 
worldly afifairs, but as regarding our whole exist- 
ence. Addis, i^ect. 

ftidtflercnce cannot but be criminal, when it is 
emversant about objects which are so i^ar from be- 


ing of an inditTerent nature, that they are of the 
highest importance to ourselves and our country. 

Addis. Freeholder. 

Conversa'tion. n. s. [conversatio, Lat.] 

I« Familiar discourse; chat; easy talk *’ 
opposed to a formal conference. 

^e went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy 
her tbougbti with the sweet conversation rA her 
sister. Sidney. 

Wliat I mentioned some time ago in conversa- 
tion, was not a new thought, just then started ^ 
accident or occasion. Swift. 

2. A particular actof diaCoursing upon any 
subject : ai, im JUul « loRg convenation 
on tAat fuatioH. 

, Conunerce; intercourse; fitmiliarify. 


d o n 

The JtaowledM of toen and manners, the ftee^ 
dom elf huMtndeif imd eomiemtkm with heap 

Jhydstu 

His upptrent, open guilt; 
ms conversation with Shore's wife. 

Shsdasp, BMard XU. 

4. Bekaviour) manner of acting fai com- 
mon life. 

Hsving your emimmUon honest among the 
OentUes. IPeter. 

5« Practical habits ; knowledge by long ac- 
quaintance. 

I set down, out of long esperietice in business 
and much eonmsation in books, what I thought 
pertinent to this business. Bacon, 

Bytapetience and oonimotion with these bodies, 
a man may be enabled to sive a near conjecture at 
the metalfic ingredients or uiy mass. Woodward. 

Conve'rsative. oijf, [from converse.] 
Relating to publick life, and commerce 
with men ; not contemplative. 

Finding him little studimis and contemplative, 
she chose to endue him with conversaiive qualities 
of youth, Wetton. 

To CONVE'RSE. e. r. [converser, Fr. 
conversor, Lat.] 

1. To cohaint with; (o hold intercourse 
with; to be a companion to: followed 
Jby with. ^ 

By approving the sentiments of a person with 
whom he conversed, in such particulars as were just 
he won him over from those points in which lu; 
was mistaken. Addisons Freeholder. 

For him who lonely loves 
To seek the distant hiili, aiid tliere converie 
With nature. Thomson's Summer. 

2. To be acquainted with ; to be familiar 
to action. 

I will converse with Iron-witted fools, 

And unrespective boys : none are for me, 

That look into me with considerate eyes. 

Shakesp. Rickard III. 
Men then come to be furnished with fewer or 
more simple ideas from without, according at the 
objects they converse with atford greater or less 
variety. ^ Loche. 

3. To convey the thought* redprocally in 
talk. 


Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend. 
Converse with Adam. Milton's Par. Lost. 

Much less can bird ua'tk beast, or fish with fowl. 
So well converse. Milt. Par. Lost. 

4. To discourse familiarly upon any sub- 
ject : with on before the thing. 

We had conversed so often oti that subject, 
nicated his Ihoiiuhtsc^ " ^ 

1 


he had roiuinunicatcd his thoughts of it so full^ 


had not the least remaining difl 
Vryden's Du^resnoy. 


to me, that 
culty. 

6. To have commerce with a difterent sex. 

Being asked by some of her sex, in how long a 
time a woman might be allowed to pray to the 
gods, after having conversed wth a man? If it 
were a husband, says she, the next day ; if a 
stranger, never. Guardian. 

Co'nverse. r. s, [from the verb. It is 
sometimes accent^ on the first sylla- 
bley sometimes on the last. Pope has 
used both : the first is more analogical.] 

1. Conversation ; manner of discoursing 
in familiar life. 

His converse is a system fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit. Svnji, 

Oen’rous converse, a soul exempt from pride. 
And love to praise with reason on his side. Pope, 

Form'd by thy converse happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

2. Acquaintance; cohabitation ; fiunOiarity. 
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Though it b« iwoiidliiittd, by iti TOiatbu to 
flofh, to « tefreftria) eonvem ; it ii» Oho tho 
BUB, without ooaftaKihuitiDg iti beami . 

Apol* 

By such a lirue omnwrte with periom of d^Reretit 
ioeM» w« thali find that there are perioneof good) 
leoao aita virtue, perions of piety and woftlr. 

B* [In ^ometry ; from cmvermi,] A pro^ 
posmon is said to be die canvtrmot ano- 
ther, when, after drawing a cionduMon 
trom something first proposed> we pro- 
ceed to suppose what had been bnore 
concluded, and to draw from it wlmt h^ 
been supposed. Thus, if two sid^ qf 
a triangle be equal, the angl^M oMusw 
to those sides are also etjual ; tne eeit- 
verse of the proposition is, that if two 
angles of a triangle be equal, the sides 
opposite to those angles are al^ equal. 

Chambers* 

Conve'rsely. adv. [from c^hverse.] 
With change of order; in a contrary 
order; reciprocally. 

Convb'rsion. n. s. [ conv ^ sio , Lat 

1, Change from one state into another; 
transmutation. 

Arliiicial eonimion of wtbiifnto ics, Is Wsrk 
of a few hours ; and this of air nay be tried by a 
month*B space. ^ Bacon, 

There are no such natural gradations, and con- 
veniont of one metal and mineral into another, in 
the earth, as many have fancied. 

WoodwardU Natural Hittory. 

Tlie conversion of the aliment into fat, is not pro- 
perly nutrition. AHnUhnot on Aliments. 

8, Change from reprobation to grace, from 
a bnd to a holy life. 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They passed through Plienice and Samaria, de- 
claring tne conversion of the Gentiles. Acts xv. 4. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argu- 

ment ; as, no virtue is vice ; no vice is 
virtue. ^ Chambers. 

6. Conversion of Equations, in algebra, is 
tlie reducing of a fractional equation into 
an integral one. 

Conve'rsive. adj. [from converse.'\ Con- 
versable; sociable. 

To CONVE'RT. r. a. [converto. Lat.] 

1 . To change into another substanog^ to 
ti'ansmute. 

If the whole atmosphere was ismvertedintowater 
it \«ould make no more than eleven yards water 
about the earth. Burnet, 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

Augustine is coniwried by St. Ambrose's sermon, 

when lie came to it on no such design. Hammond. 

3. To turn from a batl to a good life. 

which converteth the sinner from the errour 
of his way, shall save a soul from death, and shall 
hide a multitude of sins. James, v. SO. 

Then will I teach transgressors thy ways, and 
sinners shall be cotwerted unto thee. Pjo/in li. 13. 

4. To turn towards any point. 

Crystal will catlify into electricity, and convert 
the needle freely placed. Brounss Vulgar Err, 

5. To apply to any use ; to appropriate. 

The abundance of the sea shall be converted 
unto thee, the forces of tlie Gentiles shall come 
unto thee. lx. 5. 

He acquitted himself not like an honest man; 
for he ecnoerted the prises to his own use. 

Arhuthnot on Coins. 


CON 

The papists cannot ahlde this praposlj^n tpn* 
verted: aU sin is a transgression of the law ; but 
every transgression of the law is sin. The a}>osUe 
llierefore turns It for us : all unrighteousness, says 
he, is sin, but every transgression of the law is 
unrighteousness, say s Auttiq, upon the place. Halei 

To CoNvg'RT.n. n. To undergo a change; 
to be trannnuted. 

The love 6f Wihked'fi4etods coeferti to fear : 

That fear, to hate.' ' ShaJm Mcba/rd^lL 

*fliey rob out of it a red dust wliltn converteth 
into worms, which they kill Ntith wide. 

> rr / it ♦. 

Co'N^lBRrrl a. [from the tc*.*]' Aj 
peMlliitdKiiiyerted from' one opinto oxj 
ond prhstkse^to another. ' 

The Jesuits did not persuade the C^terCs to lay! 
aside the use of images. ^ 

StUUngfeeCs Dtfeneecf Discourse on Horn. Idol. 
When rlatoiiinni prevailed, the converts to! 
Christianity of that school interpreted Hp(y,Writ{f 
according to that philosophy. Locke. 

Let us not imagine tlwt the first coneetu only 
of Christiaiiity were concerned to defend their re- 
ligion. Bogen. 

Convb'RTRR* 8. a. [from convert.^ One 

CoNVEATiBfLiTY. ft. «4 tfrom convifu 
tible.^ XheiWality l^^ng posable | 
" to 6? oefixrikei 
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Conve'xed. partiei^. add. [fVom emvex."] 
Formed convex ; protuberant in a div 
cular form. 

Dolphins are itfaight : nor have they their spine 
eofivexcd, or moih^oiisidemblyembowed than ei- 
ther sharks, porpoises, whales, or other cetaceous 
^ aniip^.^p I ^ i Bsmon's Vulg, Err. 

, {from aonvexed.] 

oenyegt 

' They 'heortnHrti tbthietedfeimiokdd'Hi one piece ; 
yet the dolphin, that darneUiAripn', Is coticavou^Iy 
toverted, and hath depressed. 

J'Hi .ai ^ Broom sVidg. Err, 

CoNVE'jd^I*#.^ i . ' [frdm thro- 

tuberanCj^ in a ^jtcular form. 

Convex* glasses supply the defect of plumpness 
in the eye, and* by incrcajuqg the refeactiun, make 
the rays cduv^gC soonbl*, so as to convene dis- 


tinctly at the bottom of the eye 'the ^ass have 
a (|ea Opticks. 

If ver© so piercing as to* descry even 

pppke.jwalUtfeQbjects a hundred leagues o(f, it 
would do us little service ; it would be terminated 
by nelghbootiue hUis and woods, or, in the largest 
and evenesf 4>im, by the very convexitv of the 
earthi ^ ^ Beniiey. 

CoWViTxiV. arfe, [from In a 

Convex form. 

AliUoit all, both blunt and sharp, are ranmiy 
conical ; they are all along convex, not only per 
omhttttm, but between both ends. Gretds Musaum. 

CojfVfi'xNEsa. It. s. (from convex.] Sphe- 
roidical protobqrance ; convexity. 

Convexo-concave, aeff. Having the 
hollow on the inside corresponding to 
the external protuberance. 

These are the phenomena of thick eonvexo-con^ 
cave plates of glass which arc every where of the 
same thickness. Newton. 

To CONVETT. v. a. [conveho, Lat] 

1. To carry ; to transport from one place 
to another. 


6. To change one proposition into ano- 
ther, so that what was the subject of the 
first becomes the predicate of me second. 


Conve'rtible. [from convert] 

1. Susceptible of change; transmutable ; 
cimable of transmutation. 

Minerals are not conoerMeinio auc^r species, 
though of the same genus; new reducible into ano- 
ther genus. Harvey. 

The gall is not an alkali } but It is alkalescent, 
concepuble and csmertible mto a corrosive alkali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. So much alike as that one may be used 
for the other. 

I’hough it be not the real essence of any sub- 
stance, It is the specifick essence, to which our 
name belongs, and is convertible with iL Loike. 

Many, that call themselves Protestants, look 
upon our warship to be idolatrous as well as that 
of the Papists ; and put prelacy and iiopcry toge- 
ther, as terms convertible. Suijt. 

Conve'rtibly. adv. [from convertible.] 
Reciprocally; with interchange of terms. 

There never was any person ungrateful, wlio was 
not also proud ; nor, converttbly, any one proud^ 
who was not equally ungrateful. South's Sermons, 

Co'nvertite. n. s. [converii, Fr.] A con- 
vert ; one convert^ from another opi- 
nion. Not in use. 

Since you are a gentle convertUe, 

My tongue shall hush again this storm of war. 

Shfdiesp, King John. 

Nor would I be a convertite so cold. 

As not to tell it. Donne. 

CO'NVEX. a(i(f. [roxvcxtw, Lat.] Rising 
in a circular form ; opposite to wncave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this also, to 
imitate the convex mirroiir, and to place nothing 
which glares at the border of his picture. 

Dtydens Dujresnoy. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 

Will not the motion to a distance burl 
Whatever dust or sand you on it place, , 

And drops of water from its convex face ^ 

Blaekmore on the Creation. 

Co'NVBX. n. *. A convex body; nbody 
mvdling exteraelly into a circuUr form. 

A comet draws « long fxla'd*^ Wmc j 
From east to west bums thro th etliereal n^e, | 
And hdf hcav'n’s comes glitters with the fli^e. 


Let letters be given me to the govemours be- 
yond the river, that they may convey me over till 
I come into Judea. Neh. \i. 7. 

I will convey them by sea, in floats, unto the , 
place Uiou shult appoint me. 1 Kings, v. 9. 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A diyiue natural riuht could not be^ conveyed ^ 
down, without any ;)Iain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. Locke. 

3. To remove secretly. 

There was one comeyed out of my house yester- 
day in this basket. Shak. Merry Wives Windsor. 

4. To bring any thing, as an instrument 
of transmission ; to transmit. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the senses have conveyed any in, I 
conceive that ideas in the understanding arc coeval 
with sensation. Locke. 

5. To transfer; to deliver to another. 

The earl of Desmond, before his broiling forth 
into rebellion, conveyed secretly all hU lands to 
feoffees in trust. Spenser. 

Adam's property or private dominion could not 
convey any sovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not 
having a right to inherit all his father's posses- 
sions, could not thereby come to have any sove- 
reignty over his brethren. LKkt. 

6. To impart, by means of something. 

I hlen fill one another's heads with noise and 
sounds, hut nmuev not thereby their thoughts. 

Locke. 

That which uses to produce the idea, though 
conveyed in by the usual organ, not being taken 
notice of, there follows no sensation. Locke. 

Some single imperceptible bodies must coino 
feom them to the eyes, and thereby cmim to the 
brain some motion which produces those ideas. 
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Titej giTe eaeigjr to ouroxfmtoii, ant) 
our thoughtf in more ardent and intense phrases* 
than any iii our own tongue. Additoni^cl 

7. To import; to intmuce. 

What obscured light the hent^ns did grant* 

Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. 

Shaken . Comedy of' Err. 
Others comoy themselves into the mind ay more 
senses than one. Locke. 

8. To manage with privaty. 

X will convey tlie business as I shall dnd means* 
and acquaint you withal. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Hugh Capet also, who usurp’d the crown. 

To find his title with some shews of truth. 

Convey'd himself us heir to th’ lady l^gare. 

Sbakup. 

Con vf/yanck. n. s. [from convey.] 

J . The act of removing any thing. 

lell iu‘i, thou mail’st away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uneJe Kivtrs ; ay, and for her sake, 

Itiad’st quick conveyance with her good aunt Ann. 
^ • ShlhBop. Rick. III. 

2. Way for carringe or transportation. 
Following the liver downwaivt, there isconvey^ 
ance into the countries named in the text 

Raleigh's Hist, of the World. 
lion V '*4 * ought to be coufnied to places where 
tlinre is no cmreyance iCT t!**'hcr to places ai vent, 
so as to quit the* cost of the carriage. Temp/e. 

d. Tho method of removing secretly from 
one place to another. 

Your liiibband's liere at hand ; bethink you of | 
some convevofKX : in the house you cannot lilde 
him. ^ Shakesp. 

4. The means or instrument by which any 
thing ib conveyed. 

Wo (>owt upon tilt morning, arc unapt 
lo give or to lorgive ; but when we’ve stuff'd 
'flsese pipes, and lliesc conveyances of blood, 

W’ith wine and feeding, we have suppler souls. 

Shakesp. Coriolanks. 
How such a variety of motions should be regu* 
Idrl\ conducted, in such a wilderness of passages 
and distinct avenues by mere impciiouts and ma- 
tt^iial conveyances, I hd\e not the least conjecture. 

(•Ian. Sim. Dog. 

5. T ransmibsion ; delivery from one to an- 
other. 

Our author lias provided for the descending and 
ctmvcyance down of Adam’s monarchical power, or 
pakrnal dominion, lo posterity . Locke, 

6. Act of transferring property ; grant. 

Doth not the act of the parents, in any lawful 
grant or emu cyantY, bind tliiii heirs for everthtre- 
nnto ^ Spengtr on I) eland 

7. Writing by wliich property is trans- 
ferred. 

The very coniiyances of his lauds will hardly lie 
in tills box ; and must the inhcritoi himself have 
no more Shakceft. Hamlet 
^ This begot a suit in ihe (’h.mcerv before the lord 
Co\fiitr\ , who found the comeyances in law to be 
&o firm, that in justice he must decree the land to 
the carl. ^ Clarendon. 

8. Secret management ; juggling artifice ; 
private removal ; secret substitution of j 
one thing for another. 

It cqmcth herein to pass with men, unadvisedly 
fallen into eiror, as with them whose state hath no 
ground to uphold it, but only the lielp which, by 
iubtile conveyance, thej draw out of casual events, 
arising from day t<j das , till at length they be clean 
•pent. ^ Hooker. 

CiOMt conveyance, and each practice ill 
Of cosinage and knavery. Spenser's Hvb. Tale. 

I aai tills day come to survey the Tower ; 

Since Henry 's deatb, I fear, there is conieyance, 
Shakesp. Henry VI. 

Can tliey not juggle, astd with slight 
Conveyance play witli wnma and right ? Hudikras. 

Conve'yancer, If. $. [from conveyance.] 

A lawyer who draws writings by which 
property is transferred. 
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Ookve'ysr. II. s. {fyom cothwy.] One 
who carries or tmumits awmixig friim 
one place or person to another. 

Tlie eonoeyen of waters of these titties content 
thenisolves with one indi of fkll in six hundred 
feet. Brtrewood on Lttnguag9s> 

Tliose who stand before earthly princes, in the 
nearest degree of approach, who are the disposers 
of their favours, and eoattsyert of their will, to 
others, do, on that very account, challenge high 
honours to themselves. AdMury, 

To CONVTCT. t>. LatJ 
J • To prove guilty ; to detect in guilt. 

And they which heard it, being convicted by 
their own conscience, went out one by one. 

Johii,VUi. 9. 

Things, that at the first shew seemed possible^ 
by ripping up tlie performance of them, have been 
convicted oS imposstbility. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

2. To confute; to discover to be false. 

Although not only the reason of any head, but 
experience of every hand, may well convict it, yet 
will it not by divers be rejectea. Brown's Vulg.Err. 

3. To shew by proof or evidence. 

If there be no such thing apparent apon record, 
they do as if one should demand a iog|Ky by virtue 
of some written testament, wherein there being no 
thing specified, he pleadeth that there it must 
need, be, sdS Vma.*!! BfgiwieWj from the love 
which always the testator bim; 
that these proofs will convict a testament ti^ have 
tliat in it, which other men can no where by read- 
ing find. Hooker. 

CoNVi'CT. a^. [rather the partkipie of j 
the verb.] Convicted ; detected in guilt. 

Before I be convict by course of law. 

To threaten me with death, is roost unlawful. 

Shakeyf. Etch, HI. 
By the civil law, a person convict, or confessing 
his ow n crime, cannot appeal. Aylifcs Favergon. 
Convict a papist he, and I a pact. 

Fope'h Epist. (f Horace. 

Co'nvict. n. 8. [from the verb.] A per- 
son cast at the bar ; one found guilty of 
the crime charged against him ; a cri- 
minal detected at his trial. 

On the score of humanity, the civil law allows 
a certain space of lime both to the convict and to 
persons confessing, in order to satisfy the judg- 
ment. Ayl^^e's Farergon. 

CoNvi'cTioN. n. 8. [from convict.] 

1. Detection of guilty which is, in law, ei- 

ther when a man is outlawed, or appears 
and confesses, or else is found guilty by 
the inquest. Cowell. 

Tlie third best absent is condemn’d. 

Convict by flight, and rebel to all law j 
Comiction to tlie serpent none belongs. 

Milton's Par. Lost. 

2. The act of convincing; confutation; 
the act of forcing others, by argument, 
to allow a position. 

^^hen therefore the apostle requircth ability 
to convict hercticks, can we think he ludgeth it a 
thing unlawful, and not rather needful, to use the 
principal instrument of their cmuiiction, the light of 
reason ? ^ Hooker. 

The manner of his conviction was designed, not 
a« a peculiar privilege to him, but as a standing 
tnirade, a lasting argument for the coftvirtirm of 
others, to the very end of the world. Atterhury. 

3. State of being convin^d. 

Their wisdom is only of this world, to put false 
colours upon things, to call goad evil, and evil 
g' jd, against the conviction of thek own con- 
sciences. Sivift. 

CoNvi'crrvE. [Wpni cwwfct.] Hav- 
ing the power of convincing. 
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7bCOWTlSCE.«<«. (cMMRMbLat] 

1 . To fhrcaaiqr one to acknowledge a jpoiw 

teatsd pmjfion. 

ThatvAMtliiw. .Utid* «Ui« bwn mdM- 
▼oiiriugto«M«^aMi(iA and to paimd. (hwa 
to, 1* neoOiar but wfant Ood Umdf dofli f-rtb- 
culariy recommend to us, as proper for human 
consitotiQiu ^ irnKsom 

Bntfhaving shifted ev’iy form to ’scape, 
Gnufinc’d of conquest, he resum’d his shape. 

Drydens Virgin 

History Is all the light we bare In many cases : 
and we receive from it a part of the ueefui 
truths we have, with a oorwmdng evidence. 

lochr. 

2. To convict ; to prove guilty o£ 

To eoRvifice that are ungodly amoim them, 

of all their ungodly deeds. Jude, 15. 

The discovery of a truth, formerly unknown, 
doth rather convince man of ignorance, than nature 
of erronr. Bxdeigh 

O seek not to convince me of a crime, ' 

Wliich I can ne’er repent, nor can you pardon. 

Drydtn. 

3. To evince; to prove; tomanifeet; ho 
vindicate. Not in use. 

Your Italy contains none so accoinpusiied tt 
courtier, to eomnee the honour of my mistress. 

&ud(esp. Cyrnbelim, 
This letter, instead of a confutation, only urgeth 

M. Cheynel’s part was to eonvmee. Dr. Maine. 

4. To overpower; to surmount. This 
sense is now obsolete. 

Dicre are a crew of wretched souls 
That stay his cure ; their malady convinces 
’Hie great essay of art. Siakesp. Macbeth. 

Knaves be such abroad. 

Who having, by tJieirown importunate suit. 

Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 

Convinc'd or suppled them, they cannot chiisc 
But they must olab. Shakesp. Othello. 

When Duncan asleep, his two chamberlains 
Will 1 with wine apd wassel so conviwe, 

That memory, the Warder of the brain. 

Shall he a luiue. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

CoNVfNCEMENT. 9t. 8. [%lin COUPtflCe.] 
Conviction. 

It that be not convincement enough, let him 
weigh the other also. Decay <f Piety. 

Convi'ncible. atf;. [from ctmrtncf.] 

1. Capable of conviction, 

2. Capable of being evidently disproved 
or detected. 

Upon what uncertainties, and also convincihle 
falsities, they oftcnerected such emblems, we have 
delivered. Broum. 

Convi'ncingly. adv. [from caitvtiirc.} 
In such a manner as to leave no room 
for doubt or dispute ; so as to produce 
conviction. 

This he did soparticularly and convincknely, tiiat 
those of the parliament were in great contusion. 

Clarendon. 

The resurrection is so convincmgly attested by 
such persons, with such circumstances, that they 
who consider and weigh the testimony, at what 
distance soever they are placed, cannot entertain 
any more doubt of the resurrection than the cru- 
cifixion of Jesus. Atterbury. 

Convincingness, n. s. [from convince 
ing.] The power of convincing. 

To CONVrVE. V. a. [convivo, Lat] To 
entertain ; to feast. A word, I beUeve, 
not elsewhere used. 

First, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent, 
Tlierein the full convioe you. 

Shakesp. Troilus and Cresmda, 
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CoiIviVai. Ra* 

CovTl'viAl * } M tmg to an entertain- 
aunt; feaw; weial. 

1 w«f the first who set ep festivals ; 

Netvshh hM tastes our appetites did force, 

But fill'd wUh cenversatioti and discourse $ 

Which taaets, emivial meetings we did name. 

Denhann, 

Yoer social and cnnmi I spirit is such, that it 
is a faappiiiess to Jive ami converse witii you. 

Vr, Niwton. 

Conu'ndrum. n. s. A low jest; a quib- 
ble ; a mean conceit : a cant w<^* 

Mean time he smoaks, and laughs at mern tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or conundnm quaint. PhUip$. 

To CO'NVOCATE. v. a, [convooo, I-at.] To 
call together; to sommon to an assembly. 
Convocation, n. [canvocaiio, Lat.] 

1. The act of calling to an assembly. 

Diaphaiitus, making a general cotwocaiionf spake 
to them in this manner. Sidney. 

2. An assembly. 

On the eighth day shall be an holy contocotion 
unto you. /«es. xxiii. 20. 

8. An assembly of the clergy for consul- 
tation upon matters ecdesiastical, in 
time of parliament ; and, as the parlia- 
ment consists of two distinct houses, so 
does this; the one called the upper 
house, where the archbishops and bisKcps 
sit severally by themselves; the other 
the lower house, where all the rest of | 
the clergy are represented by their de- 
puties. CowtlL 

1 have made an oifer to his majesty, 

Upon oiir spiritual convoeationt 

As touching France, to give a greater sum 

Ihan ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his predecessors part withal. Shak. H. IV. 

Tills is tfie declaration of our church about it, 
made by those who met in convecathn. 

StilUngfleet. 

To CONVO'KE. s. a, [convoco, Lat.j To 
call together; to summon to an assembly. 

Assemblies efsiofciv their legislature at the times 
tliat their consdtution, or tlieir own ad)ournment, 
appoints, if there be no other way prescrilied to 
convokv them. Locke. 

Whiii next tlie morning warms the purple east, 
Conioke tlic peerage. ^ Pme’o Odyotey. 

The senate originally consisted all of nobles, 
the ]>cof>le being only conwked upon such occasions 
as fell into their cognizance. « Su^i. 

To CONVOLVE, v. a, {convoho^ Lat.] 
To roll together ; to roll one part upon 
another. 

He writh’d him to and fro amvolvd. Miltnn. 

It is a wonderful uriifioe how newly hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, because she emits 
no web, nor hath any testriue art, can conwh^ the 
stubborn leaf, and ‘bind it with tlie thread it 
weaves from its body. Derbam, 

Us’d to milder scents, the tender race 
By thousands tumble from their honey’d domes 
Gnivole'd and agonizing in the dust. 

IhomuHiM Autumn. 

Oo'nvoluted. part, [of the verb I have 
found no example.] Twisted; rolled 

upon itself. 

Tltis ditfers from Muscovy-glass only in this, 
tliat the plates of that arc flat and plain, whereas 
these are convofuted and urflected. 

Woodward on Fomls. 

Convolb'tion. It. a. [eonvoiutio, Lat ] 

1. The act of rolling any thing upon it- 
self; the state of being rolled upon itself. 

Observe the conwdtUion of Uie said nbres in ail 
eaher glauds, ‘m the saiae or some other manner. 

Grtw's Coimokfia. 
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A thinisatid secret, lubtio pipit bestow, 

From which, by num’rous cenzeiittipfii wottiio, 
Wrapp’d with th' attending nerve, and twuted 
round. Btaekmore* 

2* The state of rolling together in company. 

And toss’d wide round, 

O’er the calm sea, la eotmhUion swift 

The feather’d eddy floats. Thomi(m*t Auttmn. 

To CONVOY, e. a. [convoyer, Fr. from 
conviare, low Lat.] To accompany by 
land or sea, for the sake of defence: as, 
he was convoyed hy ehipe of war, 

Co'nvoy. ft. 8, [from the verb. Ancient- 
ly the accent was on the last syllable ; 
it is now on the first.] 

1. One attending on the road by way of] 
defence. 

Had not God set peculiar value upon his tem- 
ple, he would nut have made himself his people’s 
convoy to secure them in their pass^c to it. 

" Sermons. 

My soul grows hard, and cannot death endure ; 
Your convoy makes the dangerous way secure. 

J)ryden*s Aurengtehe. 

Convoy ships accompany their merchants, till 
they may prosecute tlie voyage without danger. 

Dry den* $ Prd\ Dufresnoy. 

2. The act of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where a«r* 
vices were done ; at such a bresr^ at such a con- 
voy. Shakesp. Henry V. 

Swift, as a sparkle of a glancing star, 

1 shoot from hcav’u to give biro safe convov. 

Mdton*s Paradise liegained. 

3. Conveyance. Not now in use. 

Sister, ns the winds give benefit. 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep, 

But let me hear from you. Skakesp. 

Co'nusance. If. s, [cottousance, Fr.] Cog- 
nizance; notice; knowledge. A law 
term. 

To CONVU'LSE. v, a. [convulsus, Lat.] 
To give an irregular and involuntary 
motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the loosen’d, aggravated roar. 

Enlarging, deeneiimg, mingling peal on peal, 
Crush’d horrible, conmUing heaven and earth. 

Tfiomson. 

Convu'lsion. n, s, [convuisio, Lat.] 

1. A convulsion is an involuntary contrac- 

tion of the fibres and muscles, whereby 
the body and limbs are preteniaturally 
distorted . Qu incy . 

If my hand be put iulo motion by a convulsion^ 
the indifiercncy of tliat operative fa‘culty is taken 
away. ^ Lt)cke. 

2, Any irregular and violent motion ; tu- 
mult; commotion; disturbance. 

AH have been subject to some concussions, and 
fall under the same convuttums of stale, by dissen- 
sions or invasions. Temple. 

Convu'lsive. adj, {convuhif, Fr.] That 
which produces involuntary motion; 
that which gives twitches or spasms. 

They are irregular and convulsive motions, or 
strucGlungs of the spirits. Halp*sOripnof Mankind. 

Shew me the flying soul’s conwlsun, strife. 

And all the anguish of departing life . 

Drydtns Aurengwebe. 

Her colour chang’d, her face 'was not tlie same, 
And hollow groans from her deep spirit came ; 

Her hair stood up ; convulsive rage possess d 
Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring 
breast. Dryden. 

In silence weep. 

And thy convaiiive sorrows inward keep. Prior, i 

CONY. II. [ianin. Germ, cmnil or! 
eoHHtn, Fr. auticulw, Lat] A rabbit ; ! 
an that borroughi in the grwnd. 


COO 

With a short-legg’d hen, 
lAmoni and wine for sauce ; to these a esmy 
Is not to be despair’d of, for our rooeey. 

Ben Jansoics Epigrams. 

The husbandman suffers by hares and conus, 
which eat the corn and trees. Martimer*s Hush, 

Cony BOROUGH, n. «. A place where 
rabbita make their holes in the ground. 

To Co'NTCATCH. V, n. To catch u cony, 
is, in the old cant of thieves, to cheat ; 
to bite ; to trick. 

1 have matter in my head against you^ and 
against your conycatching rascals. 

Shakesp. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Co'nycatcher. If. A thief; a cheat ; 
a sharper ; a tricking fellow ; a rascal. 
Now obsolete. 

To Coo. v, n, [from the sound.] To ci’y 
as a dove or pigeon. 

The stockdove only through the forest cooes, 
Mournfully hoarse. Thomson*s Summer, 

COOK. It. 8, [coquus, Lat.] One whose 
profession is to dress and prepare vic- 
tuals for the table. 

One mistress Quickly is in the manner of his 
nurse, or his dry-nurse, or his cook, or his laundry, 
his washer, and his w ringer. 

Shakesp. Merry IViccs of Wmdser. 

The new-born babe by nurses overlaid, 

And tlie cook caught within the raging fire he 
made. D^en. 

Their cooks could make artificial birds and fishes, 
in default of the real ones, and which exceeded 
them in the exquisiteuess of the taste. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cook-maid. n. 8, [cooh and maid,] A 
maid that dresses provisions. 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife 
had turned off one of the Imst cook-maids In Eng- 
land. Addison, 

Cook-room. n. s. [cook and room,] A 
room in which provisions are prepared 
for the ship's crew. I'he kitchen of a 
shm. 

The commodity of tliis new cook-room tlie mer- 
chants having found to be so ^cat, as that in ail 
their ships the cook-rooms ure TmiU in their fore- 
castles, contrary to Uiat which had been anciently 
used. Paleiglis Essays. 

To Cook, v, a, [eoquo, Lat] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Had eitner of the crimes been cooked to their 
palates, tliey might have changed messes. 

Decay (f Puty 

2. To prepare for any purpose. 

Banging is tlie word. Sir ; if you be ready for 
that, you are well cookt. Shakesp. Cymbtline. 

Coo'kbry. n. 8, [from cook,] The art of 
dressing victuals. 

Some man’s wit 

Found th* art of cook*ry to delight his sense : 

More bodies are consum’d and kill’d with it, 
Than with the sword, famine, or pesdlence. Davies. 

Ev’ry one to cookery pretends. King's Cookery, 

These are the ingredients of plants bcfiire they 
are prepared by cookery. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

COOL, adj, [koelen, Dut.] 

1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 

He set his leg in a pail-full, at at he could 

well endure It, renewing it as itgr^ eati. Temple. 

2. Not zealous ; not ardent ; not angiy ; 
not fond ; without passion : as, a cooi 
friend; a cool deceiver. 

Cool, n, $. Freedom from heat; soft and 
refreshing coldness. 

But see where Lucia, at her wonted hour. 

Amid Uic cool of you high marble arch. 

Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Adduon s Calm, 
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Fhili^ wu mjoy tog the ^ w onfrig. 2. Wwt of s8«stia» } ' 

■nK«g tte dew, timt h> y wijr tthg ebout xhey mrted with SgA 

him. and thil |;avi9 the air a IMmeM. other, asWthei •caiceluifMd'toinMt an|n^ Ciar. 


Snow Ihej «ae in Nafiles instead of ioe, becaoH 
as they saj. it OoUt or congeals any Ji<^ttor sooner. 


wheels of carriages. 




CooMBg iHT Comb. n. t* [comble* 


tioiMeh. Ai^kiu* M Diet. S. It is used in Seooand fiv the Hides. 

2. To quiet passion ; to calm anger; to dust urhidt falls ftum laige coda, 
moderate zeal. Coomb, or Comb. n. a. [conMie, Pr. 

My Lord Norti.un.bcrl«t.d eumulut, Lat. a heap, awwier.] A mea- 

llc will krt-p li» jealously to hi^lTi^ re^ of oom coDtainii^ fouT buabda*' 

pine in pri\atee because he will be apt to fear JBMtV* 

.O.UOJI1 etiect it may produce COOP. «. .. [kuypc. Dut 

Had they thought they had been fighting only X. A baiTet; & VCSSCl fOT the preservation 
otluT people’s quarrels, perlmps it might have of liquids. 

y^ooL-'r! n. ^e A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 

1 a To grow less hot. Grac^ls was siain the day the chickens refused 

2. To grow less warm with r^ard to to eat out of the and Claudius Fulcher un- 
passion or inclination. derwent the like success* when he cCntemned the 

My humour shall not coU ; I will incense Ford tripndiary augurstions. Bmm. 

to deal with poison j I will possess him with vel- v*®*? Many cfemMed 

idwness. ^getter m a coop. VEfrange. 

You never cool while you read Homer. Dr^. m0 COOF. e. 0. [from the XIOUH*] Io 


COO COP 

OOM. B.f. [wMNe, Fr.] , t. Toeiinn^SiDndodnganiilH^^ 

. Soot that gatittn oV«r ail tf)i«n'a'inoath. Hii<iM(cy wtli mi. fsidre Wi 

PhilUpi. 

That matter diat vnlcB 'ont of the AUtbewMameMMeiiii^n^idlKeMm 
wbeeliofoarriagei. 

It i. used in S^d fi» dm uadeii 

dust whldt falls flom laige coals. human ItMrty coeperafet wt»k it* sire tahjects ^ 

OOMB, or Comb. «. a. [comhfc, Pr. yoiKtourmmpfrtewion. JW 

ctmnh/iw, Lat. a heap, i^'MKer.] Amea- *Jjy**2«*J 

sure of com oontaininar four bnibda*' ^ contribulmg or coDentriag 


PkHlips. 


.^dison on 1 2, That matter tiiat wm^ out of the 


to hi^iTimd rel Sure of com containing four bushdtse . 
will be apt to fear JBuileV* 

itsslisci? copp...t [ih9« Di.t 

been fighthig only 1. A barrel; a vessel for the preservation 
aps it might hiwc of liquids. 

2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 
or sheep. 


to the same end. » 

We might work any efihet without and againsl 
matter ; and this not holpen by the cooperahon of 
angels or spirits, bat only by tbi unity and har- 
mony of nature. Becon’i Nat. £fitk 

Coo'pKEATivK. «<(/. [from cooperate.] 
Promoting the same end jointly. 


Gracchttswasslaintheday the chickens refused Coo FERATOIU II. S* COOpCTafe.] 


You never cool while you read Homer. Hryd. 

I’m impatient till it he done; I will not give 
myself liberty to think* Jest I should cool. 

Congreve' 9 Old Bachelot, 
Co'oLER. «. s. [from cool.] 

1. That which has the power of cocdii^ 
the body. 

Cooltn are of two sorts ; first, those which pth- 
duce an immediiite sense of cold, which ore such 
as have their parts in less motion than those of 
the organs of feeling ; and secondly, such m, by 
j'artirular vtscidh^^ or crossness of parts, give a 
an ater consistence to the animal fluids than they 
had licforc, whereby they cannot move so fast, 
and therefore will have less of that intestine force 
on which their heat depends. The fonucr are 
fruits, all acid liquors, and common water ; and 
the latter are such as cucumbers, and all sub- 
stances producing viscidity. Quincy, 

In dogs or cats there appeared the same neces- 
sity for a cooler as iti man. liarvey on Consumptions. 

Acid things were used only as coolers. 

Ari>uth7Uft on Aliments. 

2. A vessel in which any thing is made 
cool. 

Your first wort being thus boiled, ladc off into 
one or more coolers^ or cool-backs, in which leave 
the sullage behind, and let it run ofi fine. 

Mortimers liuibandry. 

Co'oLLY, adv. [from cool.] 

1. Without heat, or shar;) cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 

And fresh bedew’d with cvcr-spouliiig streams, 

Sits cwl/y calm Thomson's Summer. 

2. Without passion. 


to eat out of the coop ; and Clandius Fulcher un- 
derwent the like success* when he cCntemned the 
tripndiary augurfdions. Brown. 

There were a great many cfstamed oamns to- 
gether ii4 a coop. JjEttraw. 

To Coop. 0 . a. [from the noun*] To 
shut up in a narrow compass; to confine ; 
to cage; to rmprlson; when it is viieci 
absolutely, it has ol^n* perhaps always, 
the intensive particle up. 

That pale, that while-fac’d shore. 

Whose foot spurns back the ocean’s roaring tides, 
And coopt from other lands her islanders. 

Shakesp. King John. 

The Englishmen did ctup tm tlie lord Haven- 
stein, ^hat he stirred not; andf likewise held in 
strait siege the town. Bacon. 

Ill the taking of a town the poor escape better 


He that* by joint endeavours, prmnotes 
the same end with others. 

Coopt ACTION, n. s. [coopto, Lat.] Adop* 
tion; assumption. 

COO'RDINATE. atff. [con and ordinatusy 
Lat] Holdingibe same rank ; not bein^ 
subordinate. Thus |liell*fish may be d^ 
vided into two coordinate vkinds, crait»- 
ceous and testaeeons; eadhiiif which is 
i^n divided into many species, suber* 
Snate to the kind, but coordinate to 
each other. 

Tlie word Analyids fHpiifiet tlie general and pan* 
ticnli^ beads of a discourse, with their mutual coiii- 
vpMStkms, both coerdiwiU and stibordinate, drawn 
out into one or more tables. Watts. 


than the rich ; for the one is let go, and the other i 

is plundered and coopid up. L'T^range. CoO RDINATjJl.Y. tf«P. [p*®® coordinate,] 

Twice conquer’d cowards* now your shame is In the same rank ; in the Same relation ; 


Twice conquer’d cowards* now your shame is In the same rank ; in the sbme relation ; 

shown, without subordination. 

CrtJp rt up a second time witliin 3 'onr town ! ^ , ri* j* 

\\ ho dare not is^uc forth in open field. li^yd..<Eneid. COO RDIN ATENESS. W, S. ^iTOm^ COersfl* 
One world suffic’d not Alexander’s mind : itsf/f .] The state of being Coordinate. 

Coop’d «p he earth Coo'RDINATION. H. 5. [fWim Mord«fia<e.] 

Coop’d up In a narrow isle, obsrrvinc drrami The State of bolding tlie same rank ; of 

^ standing in the same relation to some- 

thi„|,hlgh«,coll.B..Wn. . 

Jhy&Ct JEneid. *n this higli court of parlmment there is a rare 
The contempt of all other knowledge, a. if it con^inatimi of power, • whotewlne mixture bo- 
worc nothing in compariwm of law or phvoick, twtxtmoiiarehv. optiniary, and democracy. 

of astrology or chy mistry , <Y«p« the underxtaiiding Houxl t I'rc-emm^ of ParUament. 

up within narrow bounds, and hinders it from When these petty intrigues of a play are so ill 
looking abroad into oUier provinces of the iiitcl- ordered, that they have no coherence with the 
Icctuaiworid. Locke. other, 1 must grant that Ly.sidius has reason to tax 


She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, Icctuai world. ^ Locke. 

lid fresh bedew’d with cvcr-spoutiiig streams, They die cooped in close by the laws of their 

ti coolly enUn Thomson's Summer. cotintriex, and the strict guards of those whose 

Without passion. 

Motives that address themselves rooWy to our ^ W hat'oii^p whole armies m our walls again !F( 7 >e 
a son, are fittest to he employed upon reasona** COOPBE. ft. f. [coupc Fr.j A motion 
e creatures. Attcrbury. in (laocing. 

OLNESs. ft. 8. [from cool.] Co'oPER. ft. 8. [coop.] One that makes 

Gentle cold ; a soft or mild degree of coops or barrels. 


reason, are fittest to he employed upon reasona^ 
ble creatures. Atterbury. 

Co'oLNESs. ft, 8. [from cool.] 

1. Gentle cold; a soft or mild degree of^ 
cold. 

This difference conxisteth not in tlie heat or ; 
coolness of spuritH ; for cloxt-s and other spices, nap- I 
flmr and petroleum, ha\c exceeding hot spirits, | 


Societies of artificers and tradesmen, belonging 
to some towns corporate, such as weavers and Cvfl 
coopers, by virtue of their charters, pretend to the 
privilege and jurisdiction. Child. u 


bot^ a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, but Co'OPERAGE. ft. 8. [from COOpCT.] The 


nat inflamed. Bacon h Kat. Hist. 

The toad loveth shade and coolnm 

Bacon's Kat. Hist. 

Yonder the harvest of cold months laid up. 
Gives a fresh coolness to the ro,> al cup : 

There ice, like crystal, firm onrl never lost, 
Tempers hot July with December’s frost. WdUer. 
llie sheep enjoy the oaolnm of the shade. 

J)ryden*s Virgil. 


price paid for cooper’s work. 
ToCOCyFERATE.v.fl.[cofiatid opera, Lat.] 
1. I'o labour jointly lyith' another to the 
same end ; it has tftif A before the agent, 
and to before tb^ end. 

I It piizxicth audMi||aMl}t the conceits of many, 
that pcriiafii eomterate with him, 


Standing in the same relation to some- 
thing higher ; collateralness. 

^In this higli court of parlmment there is a rare 
coordination of power, a wholesome mixture be- 
twixt monarchy, optiniacy, and democracy. 

' 1 towel's Vre^eminenqe of Burliament. 

When these jietty intrigues of a play are so ill 
ordered, that they have no coherence with the 
other, 1 must pant that Ly.sidiuxhas reason to tax 
that want of diie connexion ; for coordtnaihm in a 
play ib as dangerous and unnatural as in a htafec. 

Dryden on Dramatic Poesy, 
Coot, n, s, [maerdcotf, L)ut. coice, Fr!] 
A small black water-fowl, seen often in 
fens and marshes. 

A lake, the haunt 

Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant. 

DrydenU Fables. 

COP. fi. «. [A:op, Dut. coq, Sax.] The head; 
the top of any thing ; any thing rising to 
a head : as, a cop, vulgarly cock, of hay; 
a cob casdf, pro;)erly cop-castle, a smml 
castle or house on a hill ; a cob of cherry- 
stones, for cop, a pile of stones one laid 
upon another; a tuft on the head of birdaw 
Copal, n. s. The Mexican term fora gurou 
Copa'kcenary. II. s. [from coparetntr.] 
Joint succession to any inheritance. 
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COP 

In defcent to all the datighteri in atpanenay, 
Ibr want of tom, the chief houie ii allotted to toe 
eldest daughter. BMb Hittan/ rf Common Law. 

COPA'RCENER. n. «. [nroni con and 
Lat.] 

C^yMf^Mcfiareo&erwue called pareeaers: and, 
in common law, are such at have equal portion in 
the inheritance of the ancestor. Cowell. 

Thb great lordship was broken and divided, 
and partition made Mtween the five daughter! : 
In every of these portions, the eopaoeenen severally 
exercised the same jurisdiction royal, which the 
earl marshal and his tons had used in tlie whole 
province. JDaoiet on Ireland. 

Copa'rcbny. n.i. An equal share of| 
c^rceners. Phillipo’i World ofWor do* 

COPARTNER . n. i. [co and jparfiicr,] 
One tiiat has a share in some common 
stock or affair; one equally concerned ; 
a sharer; apartaker; apartner. Milton 
has used it both with of and tn. 

Our faithful friends, 

Th’ associates and copartnm of our lost. 

MiUon*i Par. Lott. 


Shall I to him make known 

and give him to partake 
i me? 


As yet my cliange. 

Full happiness with me ? Or rather not ; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r. 
Without copartner 9 Milton t Par, Lott. 

Rather by them 

I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 
Copartner in these regions of tlie world. 

Milton* t Par. Regained. 
Copartnership, r.s. [from ctmariner.] 
The stote of bearing an equal part, or 
possessing an equal share. 

In case the father left only daughters, the 
daughters equally succeeded to their father as iu 
eopartnerthip. Hale. 

Co'PATAiN. a4f. [from cq».] High raised; 
pointed. Hanmer. 

Oh, fine villain! a silken doublet, a velvet hose, 
a scarlet cioke, and a coj^ain hat ' 

Suutetp. Taming the Shrew. 
Copa'yva. n. s, [It is sometimes written 
capivi, copivi, capayva^ copayva, cu- 
payva, cupayba.] A gum which distils 
from a tree in Brasil. It is much used : 
in disorders of the urinary passages. 
Cope. n. s. [See Cop.] ! 

1. Any thing with which the head is 
covered. 

2. A sacerdotal cloak, or vestment worn 
in sacred ministration. 

3. Any thing which is spread over the 
head ; as the concave of the skies ; any 
archwork over a door. 

All these things that are contained 
Within tills goodly cape, both most and least, 
Their being have, atm daily are increast. Spenter. 

Over head the dismal hiss 
Of fiery djirts in fiaiaing volleys flew. 

And flying vaulted cither host i%ith fire ; 

So, under fiery cope, together rush'd 

Both battles main. ^ MiUon*t Par. Lott. 

I'he scholar believes there is no man under the 
cope of heaven, who is so knowing as his master. 

Dryden. 

To Cope, v, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cover, as with a cope. 

A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, 
and coped over head. Additon on Italy. 

2. To contend with ; to oppose. 

Know my name is lost. 

By treason’s tooth bare gnawii, and canker-bit ; 
Yet am I noble as the adversary 
1 come to cope. , Shaketp. King Lear. 

3 . To reward ; to give in return. 

1 and ni^ friend 

Have, by your wisdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous peiudties; in lieu whereof, , 

You h 


COP 

Three thousand ducats, due unto the Jew. 

We fireeiy copt your courteous pains withal. Shah, 

To Cope. v. n. 

]. To contend ; to struggle; to strive, lt| 
has with before the thing or person op- 
posed. [Inthissense it is a worn of doubt- 
ful etymology. The conjecture of 
derives koopen to buy, or some 

other word of the same import ; so that 
to cope with signifies to interchange 
hlowi, or any thing else, with another.] 
Ldci our trains 

March by us, that we may peruse the men 
We should liave cop*dwitkal. Shak. Hen. IV. 

It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this shame, 
That ajwt with death itself, to ’scape from it. 


But Eve was Eve ; 

. This far his over-match, who, self-deceiv’d, 

And rash, beforehand had no better weigh'd 
The strength he was to cope with, or his own. 

Milton, 

They perfectly understood both the hares and 
the enemy they were to cope withal. VEttrange. 

On every plain. 

Host cop'd with host, dire was the din of war. 

PkUipt, 

Their generals have not been able to cope with 
the troops of Athens, which 1 have conducted. 

Additon* t Whig Examiner, 

If the mind apply itself first to easier subjects, 
and things near a-kin to what is already known ; 
and then advance to the more remote and knotty 
parts of knowledge by slow degrees, it will be 
able, in this manner, to cope with great difficulties, 
and prevail over them with amazing and himpy 
success. WatU on the Mind, 

2. To encounter; to interchange kinc^ 
ness or sentiments. 

Thou fresh piece 

Of excellent witchcraft^ who of force must know 


The royal fool thou coptt mth. Shak. IVint, Tale, 
Thou art e'en as Just a maiK 
As e'er my conversation cop^ withal. Shak. Hamlet, 

To Cope. v. a. To embrace. Not in use. 

1 will make him tell the tale anew j 
Where, how, how oft, how lung ago, and when. 
He bath, and is again to cope your wife. 

Shaketp. Othello. 

Co'PESMATE. n. s. [perhaps ioxrvpemate, 
a companion in drinking, or one that 
dweUs under the same cope, for house.] 
Companion ; friend. An old word. 

Ne ever staid in place, ne spake to wight, 

Till tliat the fox his copematc he had found. 

Hi^berd't Tale, 

Co'piER. n. i. [from copy,] 

1. One that copies ; a transcriber. 

A coin is in no danger of having its characters 

altered hHctijiim and transcribers. Addis, on Coins. 

2. One that imitates ; a plagiary ; an imi- 
tator. 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, and 
a poet but a plagiary of others. Dryden s Dufretnoy, 

Let the faint copier, on old Tiber's shore, 

Nor mean the task, each breathing bust explore ; 
Line after line with painful patience trace. 

This Homan grandeur, that Athenian grace. 

Tickel. 

Co'piNO. n. $, [from cope.] The upper 
tire of masonry which covers the wall. 

All these were«>f costly stones, even from the 
foundation unto the coping. 1 Kings, vii. 9. 

The coping, the moailliuns, or dentils, make a 
noble shew by their graceful pnjeclions. 

Addisons Freeholder. 

COTIOUS. adj. [conia, Lat ] 

1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant; in 
great quantities. 

Hose, as in dance, the stately trees, and spread I 
Their branches hung witli copiont fruit. Milton. | 


COP 

Full measure only bounds 
Excess, before the all-bounteous ''king, who 
showYd ^ 

With ropima hand, rejoicing in their joy. Milton. 

This alkaline acrimony indicates the eopiout usa 
of vinegar and acid fruiU. Arbuthnot on Almentt. 

The tender heart is peace. 

And kindly pours its copious treasures forth 
In various converse. Thornton's Spring. 

% Abounding in words or images ; not 
barron; not confined ; not concise. 

Hail, Sion of Ood, Saviour of menr tiiy name 
Shall Ire the eopiout matter of my song 
Henceforth, and never shall my harp thy praise 
Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise disjoin. 

Milton. 

Co'piouSLY. adv. [from cepiousi] 

1. Plentifully ; abundantly ; in great 
quantities. 

2. At large ; without brevity or concise- 
ness; diffusely. 

These several remains have been so copioutly de- 
scribed by abundance of travellers, and other wri- 
ters, that it is very difficult to make any new dis- 
coveries on so beaten a subject. Additon. 

Copiousness, n. $. [from copious.] 

1. Plenty; abundance; great quantity; 
exuberance. 

2. Diffusion; exuberance of style. 

l^e Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the 
copioutnett of Homer, and the Latin poet made 
it ois business to reach the conciseness of Demos- 
thenes. D^en. 

Co'piST. n.#. [from A copier; a 

transcriber ; an imitator. 

Copland# n.s. A piece of ground in 
which the land termmates wim an acute 
angle. IHct. 

Co'ppBD. a^. [from cop.] Rising to a 
top or head. 

It was broad in its basis, and rose copped like a 
sugar-loaf. Wiseman's ^rgery. 

A galeated eschinus being copped and some- 
what conic. Woodward. 

Co'ppEL. n. s. [This word is variously 
spelt; as copel, cupel, tuple, and cupple ; 
but 1 cannot find its etymology.] An 
instrument used in chymistry, in the 
form of a dish, made of ashes, well 
washed, to cleanse them from all their 
salt ; or of bones thoroughly calcined. 
Its use is to try and purify gold and 
silver, which is done by mingling lead 
with the metal, and exposing it in the 
coppel to a violeut fire a long while. The 
impurities of the metal will then be car- 
ried off in dross, which is called the 
litharge of gold and silver. I'he refiners 
call the coppel a test. Harris. 

CO'PPER. n. s. [koper, Dut. cuprum, Lat.] 
One of the six primitive metals. 

Copper is the most ductile and malleable metal, 
after gold and silver. Of a mixture of copper and 
lHpi.s calmninaria is formed brass ; a composition 
of copper and tin makes hell-metal ; and copper 
and brass,^ melted iu equal quantities, produces 
what the French cull bronze, used for figUfes aiui 
statues. 

Copper is heavier than iron or tin ; but lighter 
than silver, lead, and gold. Hill on 

Two vessels of fine copper, precious as gold. 

Esra, viii. 97. 

Co'ppER. n. s. A vessel made of copper : 
commonly used for a boiler larger than 
a moveatle p^. 

They boiled it in a copfter to the half ; then they 
poured it into earthen vessels. 

Bacon's Katural Hittary. 
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Copper-nose. n. s. [copper and nose,] 
A red nose. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher 
is too flaming a praise for a good complexion : 1 
had as lieve Helen's golden tongue had com- 
mended TroHus fur a eo^per-noic, Shakeq>. 

Gutta rosacea ariseth in little hard tubercles, af- 
fecting the face all over with great itching, which 
being scratched, looks red, and rises in great 
welks, rendering the visage fiery ; and makes 
coppcr-nffKS, as wc generally express them. 

I^iseman. 

Copper-plate, n.s, A plate on winch 
pictures are engraven for the neater im- 
pression^ distinguished from a wooden 
cut. 

Copper-work. n. s. [copper and work,] 
A place where copper is worked or ma- 
nufactured. 

I'his is like those wrought at copper-worhs. 

Woodward. 

Copperas, n.s. [kopperoose,li>ut, cou- 
perouse, Fr. supposed to be found in cop- 
per mines only.] A name given to three 
sorts of vitriol; the green, the bluish 
green, and the white, which are pro- 
duced in the mines of Germany, Hun- 
gary, and other countries. But what is 
commonly sold here for copperas^ is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kind of stones 
fdiiiid on the sea-shore in ELssex, Hamp- 
shire, and so westward, ordinarUy called 
gold stones from their colour. They 
abound with iron, and are exposed to 
the weather in berls above ground, and 
receive the rains and dews, which in 
time breaks and dissolves the stones: the 
liquor tlial runs ofl’ is pumped into boil- 
ers, in wliich is first put old iron, which, 
in boiling, dissolves. This factitious 
peraSt in many respects, agrees with the 
native green vitriol. Chambers, Hill, 

It may be questioned, whether, in this opera- 
ti(»u, the iron or copperas be transmuted, from the 
cognation of ayppcias s\ith copper, and the iron 
remaining after eonversion. Drown. 

Co PPERSMiTH. n. s, [copper and smith.] 
One that manufactures copper. 

Salmoiieus, as the (irecian tale is, 

\\ as a mad coppersmith of Elis ; 

Up dt las forge by morning peep. Swi/i. 

Co'ppERVvoRM. 71 . s. [teredo, Lat.] 

! . A little worm in ships. 

2 . A worm that fretleth garments. 

3 . A worm breeding in one’s hand. 

Ainsworth. 

Co PPERY. ad/, [from copper.] Contain- 
ing copper ; made of copper. 

Some springs of Hungary, highly impregnated 
wiili vitriohrk salts, dissolve the body of iron put 
into the spnne, and deposite, in lieu of the irony 
particles carried off, copperi/ particles brought with 
the water out of the inMojibouring copper-mines. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

COTPICE. n.s. [covpeaux, Fr. from cou- 
per to cut or lop. It is often written 
copse,] Low woods cut at stated times 
for fuel ; a place over-run with brush- 
wood. 

A land, each side whereof was boumled both 
with high timber trees, and copses of far more 
bumble growth. Sulney. 

Upon the edge of yonder roppicc, 

A ttaod, where you may have the fairest shoot. 

^hake^. 
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In coppice woods, ifyon leave staddles too tliick, 
they run to bushes ana briars, and have little clean 
unoerwood. Bacon. 

The willows, and the hazel copses green, 

Shalt now no more be seen 

Fanning their joyous leaves to their soft lays. Mttt. 

Raise trees in your seminaries and nurseries, 
and you may transplant them for coppice ground, 
walks, or hedges. Mortimers HuMandiy. 

The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the dis- 
covery of coal-mines. Locks. 

Co'pPLE-DUST. «. s. [probably for coppel, 
or cupel dust,] Powder used in puri- 
fying metals, or the gross parts sepa- 
rated by the cupel. 

It may be also tried by incorporating powder of 
steel, or copper-dust, by pouncing into tiie quick- 
silver. Bacon. 

CoppLB-STONES are lumps and frag- 
ments of stone or marble, broke from 
the adjacent difis, rounded by being 
bowW and tumbl^ to and again by the 
action of the w ater. Woodward, 

Co'pPLKD. a^j. [from cop.] Rising in a 
conick form ; rising to a point. 

There is some difference in this shape, some 
being flatter on the top, oiliers mure coppl^. 

Woodward on Fossils. 
Copse, n, s, [abbreviated from coppice.] 
Short wood cut at a certain growth for 
fuel; a place overgrown with short 
wood. 

The east quarters of the shire are not destitute 
of copse woods. Carew*s Survey oj Cornwall. 

Oaks and brambles, if the copse be buru’d, 
Confounded lie, to the same ashes turn’d. Waller. 

But in what quarter of the copse h lav. 

His eye by certain level could survey. l)rud. Fab. 
To Copse, r. a. [from the noun.] To 
preserve underwoods. 

Tlie neglect of copsing w'ood cut down, hath 
been of very evil consequence. 

Swift's Address to Parliament. 

COPULA, n. s. [Lat.] The word wliich 
unites the subject and predicate of a 
proposition ; as, hooks arc dear. 

The copula is the form of a proposition ; it re- 
presents the act of the mind, atnrinine or denying. 

Watts's Logirk. 

To COTULATE. v.a. [copulo, Lat.] To 
unite ; to conjoin ; to link together. 

If the force of custom, simple and separate, be 
great, the force of custom copulate, and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. Bacon. 

To Co'puLATE. V, n. To come together 
as different sexes. 

Not only the persons so copulating are infected, 
but also tficir children. Wisc/nan's Surgery. 

Copula'tion. n.s. [from copulate ] The 
congress or embrace of the two sexes. 

Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are 
prohibited as uiihoiiest. liiwker. 

Co'pulative. ad), [copulativus, Lat.] 
A term of grammar. 

Copulative propositions are those which have 
more subjects or predicates connected by affirma- 
tive or negative coiijunetions ; as, riches and ho- 
nours are temptations to pride \ Ciesar conquered 
the Gauls and the Britons; neither gold nor 
jewels will purchase immortality. Watts s Logick, 

COPY. n. s. [copie, Fr. copia, low Lat. 
guodcuipiam facta est copmexscribendi. 
Junius inclines, after his manner, to de- 
rive it from miwO* labour; because, says 
he, to copy another's writing is very 
painful and laborious.] 

1. A transcr^t from the archetype or 
original. 
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If virtue’s self were lost, we might 

T? ^ write. Walkr, 

I have not the vanity tt> toink my copy equal to 

cHnjZiiiiUs 

He stept forth, not only the copy of God’s hands, 
but also the cc^i^ of bis perfections, a kind of 
image or representation of the Deity in small. 

SdutA’i Sermons, 

The Inmans having sent to Athens, and the 
Greek cities of Italy, for coptei of the best laws, 
chose ten legislators to put them into form. Swift. 

2. An individual t>ook; one of many 
books : as, a ^ood or fair copy. 

The very Jiaving of the books of God was a 
matter of no small charge, as they could not be 
had otherwise than in written capiu. Booker. 

3. The autograph ; the orimnal ; the ar- 
chetype ; ^t from whi(£ any thing is 
copiea. 

it was the copy of our conference : 

In bed he slept not, for my urging it ; 

At board he fed not, for my urging it. 

ShaJ^. Comedy of Errtmrs. 

Let him first learn to write, after a c^, all tin 
letters in the vulgar alphabet. Holder's Elem. 1^. 

The first of them 1 nave forgotten, and cannot 
easily retrieve, because the copy is at the press. 

Drydm. 

4. An instrument by which any convey- 
ance is made in law. 

Thou know’st that Banquo and his Fleance lives; 
But in them nature’s copy s not eternal. Shak. Mac. 

5. A picture drawn from another picture. 

Copy-book. n. s. [copp and hook.] A 

book in which copies are written for 
learners to imitate. 

Copy-hoi, D. it. s. [copy and hold.] A te- 
nure, for which tenant hath nothing 
lo shew but the copy of the rolls made 
by the steward of his lord’s court : for 
the steward, as he enrolls other things 
done in tlie lord's court, so he registers 
such tenants as are admitted in the court, 
to any parcel of land or tenement belong- 
ing to the manor ; and the transcript of 
this is called tlie court roll, the copy of 
which the tenant takes from him, and 
keeps as his only evidence. This is 
called a base tenure, because it holds at 
the will of the lord ; yet not simply, but 
according to the custom of the manor : 
80 that if a copy-holder break not the 
custom of the manor, and thereby for- 
feit his tenure, he cannot be tum^ out 
at the lord's pleasure. These customs 
of manors vary, in one point or other; 
almost in every manor. Some cop^ 
holds are finable, and some certain : uiat 
which is finable, the lord rates at what 
fine or income he pleases, when the te- 
nant is admitted into it ; that which is 
certain, is a kind of inheritance, and 
called in many places customary ; be- 
cause the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, tlic next of blood paying the 
customary fine, as two shillings for an 
acre, or so, cannot be denied his admnh 
sion. Some copy-holders have, by cue- 
tom, tlic wood groining upon their own 
land, which by law they could not have. 
Some hold by the verge in ancient de- 
mesne ; and though they hold by copy, 
yet are they, in account, a kind of free- 
holder ; for, if such a one commit fe- 
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lony, the king hath annum, dim, and 
vaitum, at in case of freehold. Some 
others hold by common tenure, called 
mere copy-hold ; and, they committing 
felony, their land escheats to the lord 
of the manor. CowelL 

If a customary tenant die, the widow shall have 
what the law calls her free bench in all his copy- 
hold lauds. Addistm. 

CoPY-HOLDEK. H. s. [from copyhold.] 
One that is possessed of land in copyhold. 

To Co'PY. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To transcribe; to write after an original: 
it has sometimes out, a kind of pleonasm. 

He who hurts a harmless neighbours peace, 
Who loves a lye, lame slander lielps about, 

Who writes a libel, or who ccrpien out. Pape's Epist. 

*2, To imitate ; to propose to imitation ; to 
endeavour to resemble. 

He that borrows other men’s experience, with 
tliis design of copying it out, possesses himself of 
otie of the greatest advantages. Vccaq of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their souls inflame 
To copy out their great forefathers fame. 

Vrydens King Arthur. 

To copy her few nymphs aspir’d. 

Her virtues fewer swains admir’d. Swift. 

To Co'PY. v.n. I 

1. To do any thing in imitation of some- 
thing else. 

Sonic imagine, that whatsoever they find in the 
picture of a master, who has acquired reputation, 
must of necessity he excellent j and never fail, 
when they copy, to follow tlie bad as well as the 
good things. Drydens Dufresnoy. 

2. It has sometimes from before the thing 
imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no 
privilege to alter features and lineaments, under 
pretence that Ins picture will look better. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in 
particular, seem very often to have copied ajicr it in 
their dramutick writings, and in their j|(ieius upon 
love. Addisons Spectator. 

To Coque't. It. a. [from the noun.] To 
entertain with compliments and amo- 
rous tattle ; to treat with an appearance 
of amorous tenderness. 

Vou are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord 
looking on to see how the gamesters l>lay, and I 
railing at you botli. Stoif't. 

To Coque't. v. n. To act the lover ; to 
entice by blandishments. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 

Was married to the Tunbridge beau, 

I saw coquetting t’ other niglit, 

111 publick, with that odious knight. Swift. 

Coque'try. n.s. [coqueterie, Fr.J Affec- 
tation of amorous advances; desire of 
attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple of charm- 
ing women, who had all tlie wit and beauty one I 
could desire in female companions, without a dasii | 
of coquetry, lliat from time to time gave me a great 
many agreeable torments. Adatsons Spectator. 

COQUE'TJ'E. n.s. [coquette, Fr. from 
coquart a prattler.] A gay, airy girl ; a 
girl who endeavours to attract notice. 

Tlie liglit coquettes in sylphs aloft repair, 

And sjiort aiul flutter in the fields of air. Pope. 

A coquette and a tinder-box are spark-led. 

Arbuthnot and Po})e. 

Co'racle. n. 8, [cwru^gle, Welsh, proba- 
bly from corium leather, Lat.] A boat 
used in Wales by fishers, made by draw- 
ing leather or oiled cloth upon a frame 
of wicker work. 

CO RAL, ft. 8. [corallium, Lat.] 


1. Red is a plant of as great hardness 
and stony nature, while growing in the 
water, as it has after long exposure to 
the air. The vulgar opinion, that coral 
is soft while in the sea, proceeds from a 
soft and thin coat, of a crustaceous mat- 

I ter, covering it while it is growing, and 
whicli is taken off before it is packed up 
for use. The whole coral plant grows to 
a foot or more in height, and is variously 
ramified. It is thickest at the stem, and 
its branches grow gradually smaller. It 
grows to stones, without a root, or with- 
out any way penetrating them ; but as it 
is found to grow, and take in its nou- 
rishment, in tlie manner of plants, and 
to produce flowers and seeds, or at least 
a matter analogous to seeds, it properly 
belongs to the vegetable kingdom. 

Iliirs Mat. Med. 

In the sea, upon the south-west of Sicily, much 
coral is found. It is a submarine plant ; it hath no 
leaves *, it brauclielh only when it is under water. 
It is soft, ifnd CTcen of colour ; but being brought 
into the air, it oecometh hard and shining red, as 
we see. Bacon's Natural HisUrry. 

This gentleman, desirous to find the nature of 
coral, caused a man to go down a hundred fathom 
into tlie sea, with express orders to take notice 
whether it were hard or soft in the iilace where it 
groweth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

He hears the crackling sound of coral woods. 
And sees the seciet source of subterranean floods. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

A turret was inclos'd 
Within the wall, of alabaster white, 

And crimson coral, for the queen of night, 

Who lakes in Sylvan siiorts her chaste delight, 

Dryden, 

Or where ’s the sense, direct or moral, 

That teeth are pe < 11 1, or lips are cor<i/ ^ Prior, 

2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks, imagined to assist 
them in breeding teeth. 

Her infant graiidaiue’s coral next it crew \ 

The bells she gingled, and ilie whistle blew. Pojic. 

Coral-tree. n. s. [corallodendron, Lat.] 

It is a native of America, and produces very 
beautiful scarlet flowers j but never any seeds in 
the European gardens. Miller. 

Co'ralline, a^. [corallinus, Lat.] Con- 
sisting of coral; approaching to coral. 

At such time as the .sea is agitated, it takes up 
into itself terrestrial mutter of all kinds, and in 
particular the coralline matter, letting it full again, 
as it becomes calm. Woodward. 

Co'ralline. n. s. [from the adjective.] 

Coralline is a sea plant used in medicine ; but 
mucli inferior to the coral in hardness, sometimes 
greenish, sometimes yellowish, often rcddisli, and 
frequently while. Hdl. 

In Falmouth there is a sort of sand, or rather 
coralline, that lies under the owse. Mortirn. Hush. 

Co'ralloid. Ke- 

Co'r A LLO 1 D A L, / scmbling coral. 

Now that plants and ligneous bodu , may indu- 
rate under water, without approaclm.ent of air, 
wc have experiment in coralline, w.th many coral- 
loidal concretions. ^ Bivicn. 

The pentadroiis, cohinniar, coralloid bodies, that 
are composed of plates set lengthways of the 
body, and passing from tlie surface to the axis 
of ii, U’oodu'orci on Fossils. 

Cora'nt, n. s. [courant, Fr.] A lofty 
sprightly dance. 

It w harder to dance a ccrant well than a jige ; 
80 in conversation, even, easy, and agreeable, 
more than points of wit. Temple. 

I would ns soon believe a widow in great ^ief 
for her husband, because I saw ber dance a corant 
about hit colflu. H alik. 


Co'RBAN. W.5. [Ulp] An alms-basket; 
a receptacle of cliarity ; a gift ; an alms. 

Hiey think to satisfy all obligations to duty by 
tbeir corhan of religion. King Charles, 

Corban stands for an offering or gift made to God. 
or his temple. The Jews sometimes swore by 
corhan, or tlie gifts offered unto God. If a man 
made all his fortune corban, or devoted it to God, ho 
was forbidden to use it. If all that ho was to give 
his wife, or his father and inotlier, as declared 
corlHin, he was no longer permitted to allow them 
necessary subsistence. Even debtors were per- 
mitted to defraud tbeir creditors, by consecrating 
their debt to God. Our Saviour reproaches the 
Jews, ill the Gospel, with these uncharitable and 
irreligious vows. By this word siicli persons were 
likewise meant, as devoted themselves to the ser- 
vice of God and his temple. Corban signifies also the 
treasury of the temple, where tlie otferiugs, wliieli 
w'cie made in money, were depo.siled. Calmet. 

CoKBE. adj. [courbe, Fr.] Crooked. 

^ Forsiker thy head very totlie is, 

So thy corbe shoulder it leans amiss. 

Sjwmcrs Pastorals. 

Co'bbeils. n. s. Little baskets used in 
fortification, filled with earth, and set 


upon the parapet, to shelter the men in 
firing upon the besiegers. 

Co'Rbel. n. 8. [In architecture.] The re- 
presentation of a basket, sometimes 
placed on the heads of the caryatides. 
Co'rbel. ) ^ 

Co'kbil. j 


1. A short piece of timber sticking out 
six or eight inches from a wall, some- 
times placed for strength under the se- 
migirders of a platform. 

2. A niche or hollow left in walls for 

figures or statues. Chambers. 

CORD. n. 8. [cort, Welsh ; chorda, Lat. ; 
corde, Fr.] 

1 . A rope ; a string composed of several 
strands or twists. 


She let them down by a cord through the w in- 
dow. Jos. ii. 5. 

Form’d of the finest complicated thread. 

These iium’rous cords are lliro’ the body spread. 

Blackmorc. 

2. The cords extended in setting up tents, 
furnish several metaphors in scripture. 

Thine eyes shall see Jerusalem a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that shall not be taken down, 
none of the stakes thereof shall ever be removed, 
neither shall any of the cords thereof be broken. 

Isaiah, xxxiii. i?(). 

3. A quantity of wood for fuel, supposed 
to be measured with a cord ; a pile eight 
feet long, four high, and four broad. 

CoKD-MAKER. n. 8. [cord and make.] 
One whose trade is to make ropes ; a 

I ropemakcr. 

Cord-wood. n. s. [corrfand wood.] Wood 
piled up for fuel, to be sold by the cord. 

To Cord. v.n. [from the noun.] To bind 
with ropes; to fasten with cords; to 
close by a bandage. 

Co'rdage. ii. 8. [from corrf.] A quan- 
tity of cords ; the ropes of a ship. 

Out cordage from her ttore, and cables, should 
be made. 

Of any in that kind most fit for marine trade. 

DravUn. 

They fastened their ships, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas 
nor corpse. Paleigh. 

Spain mrnished a sort of rush called spartum, 
useful for cordage and other parts of shipping. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 
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Co'RBBB. [from card^ Made of ropes. 

This night he meMOiethy with a corded ladder, 

To climb celestial SilTia’t chamber window. Shak. 

Cordeli'br. ft. #• A Franciscan Mar : so 
named fiom the cord whidi serves him 
for a cincture. 

And who to assist but a grave cordelier. Prior. 

COHDIAL. B.f. [from cor the heart, Lat.^ 

1. A medicine that increases the force of | 
the heart, or quickens the circulation 
S. Any m^icine that increases strength, 
A cordial, properly speaking, is not always what 
increaseth the force of the heart ; for, by incre^ 
ing that, the animal be weakened, as in in- 
flammatory diseases. Whatever increaseth the 
natural or animal strength, the force of moving the 
fluids and muscles, is a cordial: these are such 
substances as bring the serum of the blood into the 
properest condition for circulation and nutrition ; 
as brutiis made of aiiiiuHi substances, milk, ripe 
fruits, and whatever is endued with a wholesome 
but nut pungent taste. ArbtUhnot on Alimentt. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
exhilarates. 

Then with some cordials seek for to appease 
Tlic inward languor of my wuuiidcd heart, 

And then my Imdy shall have shortly ease ; 

But such sweet cordials puss physicians art. Spenser. 
Ctvrdiali of uity give me now, 

For 1 too weak wi purges grow. Cowley. 
Your warrior offspring that uf>held the crown, 
The scarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the most pleasing objects I can nnd. 

Charms to my sight, and cordials to iny mind. 

JJryden. 

Co'rdial. adj\ 

1. Reviving; invigorating ; restorative. 

It is a tiling 1 make, which hath the king 

Five times redeem’d from death : 1 do nut Know 
Wh.it is more cordial. Shakesp. Cyrnheline. | 

He only took cordial waters, in which we infused 
sometimes purgatives. Wisemans Surgery. 

2. Sincere ; hearty ; proceeding from tiie 
heart ; without hypocrisy. 

Doctrines are infused among iliristians, which 
are apt to obstruct or intercept the cordial super- 
structing of Christian life of renovaliuii, w here the 
foundation is duly Imd. Hammond. 

He, with looks of cordial love. 

Hung over her enamour’d. Milton. 

Co'rdiality. n.s. [from cordial.] 

1 . Relation to the heart 

That the antients had any such respects of cor- 

diality, or reference unto the heart, will much be 
doubted. Brown. 

2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrisy. 
Co'kdially. adv, [from cordial.] Sin 

cerely ; heartily ; without hypocrisy. 

Wliere a strong inveterate love of sin has made 
any doctrine or proposition wholly unsuitable to 
the heart, no argument, or demonstration, no nor 
miracle w hatsoever, shall be able to bring the heart 
cordially to close with, and receive it. South's Serm. 

Co'rdi ner. n. s. [cordonnier, Fr.] A shoe- 
maker. It is so used in divers statutes. 
CORDON* n. s. [Fr.] In fortification, 
row of stones jutting out before the ram- 
part and the basis of the parapet. 

Chambers. 

CO'RDWAIN. n.s. \Cordoican leather, 
fix>m Cordocaixi Spain.] Spanish leather. 
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Give me that man 

lliat is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my hearTs core ,* ay, in my heart of heart. 

Shakesp. Hamlet. 

2. The inner part of any thing. 

In the core of the square she raised a tower of a 
furlong high. Saleigh’s History qf the World. 
Dig out the cores below tlie surface. Mart. Hush. 
They wasteful eat. 

Through buds and bark, into the blacken’d core. I 

Thomson. I 

3. The inner part of a fruit which con- 
tains the kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually 
with warm water, will make a fruit with little or 
no core or stone. Bacon. 

4. The matter contained in a boil or sore, 

Launce the sore, 

And cut the head ; for, till the core be found. 

The secret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 

J^ryden's Virgil. 


Her straight legs most bravely were emb^’d 
In goidea buskini of costly cordwata. Fairy Qneen. 

Corow a'inbr. fi.«. [uncertain whether 
fhmi Cordovan^ Spanish leather, or from 
cord, of which shoes were formerly 
made, and are now nsed in the Spanish 
West Indies. TremutJ} A shoemaker. 

CORE. n. s. [canerf Ft. s cor, Lat.] 

1 . ' 


. It isused by Bacon for a body or collec- 
tion. [from corps, Fr. pronounced core.] 
He was more doubtful of the raising of forces to 
resist the rebels, than of the resistance itself ; for 
that he was in a core of people whose affections he 
sus{)ected. Bacon's Henry VII. 

CORIA'CEOUS. adj. [coriaceus, Lat.] 

1. Consisting of leather. 

2. Of a substance resembling leather. 

A stronger projectile motion of the blood must 
occasion greater secretions and loss of liquid parts, 
and from thence perhaps spissitude and carhceotu 
concretions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Coria'nder. It. s. [coriandrum, Lat] A 
plant. 

The species are, 1. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller 
testiciiluted coriander. The first is cultivated for 
the seeds, which are used in medicine ; the second ] 
sort is seldom found. Miller. 

Israel called the name thereof manna ; mid ii 
was, like coriander seed, white. Exodus, xiii. 

CO'RINTH. II. s. [from the city of that 
name in Greece.] A small fruit, com 
monly called cun'nnt. 

Now will the cminths, now the rasps supply 
Delicious draughts. ^ rhUips. 

The chief riches of Zant consist in corinUis, 
which the inhahilauts have in great quantities. 

Broome. 


Cori'nthi AN Order, is generally reckon- 
ed the fourth, but by some the fifth, of | 
the five orders of architecture ; and is 
the most noble, rich, and delicate of| 
them all. Vitruvius ascribes it to Cal- 
limachus, a Corinthian sculptor, who is 
said to have taken the hint by passing by 
the tomb of a young lady, over which a 
basket with some of her playthings had 
been placed by her nurse, and covered 
with a tile ; the whole having been placed 
over a root of acanthus. As it sprung up, 
the branches encompassed the basket ; 
but arriving at tlie tile, bent downwards 
under the comers of it, forming a kind 
of volute. Hence Caliinachus imitated 
the basket by the vase of his capital, the 
tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the 
volute. Villalpandus imagines the Co- 
rinthian capitd to have taken its origi- 
nal from an order in the temple of So- 
lomon, whose leaves were those of the 
palm-tree. The capital is adorned with 


two rows of leaves, between which little 
stalks arise, of which the sixteen volutes 
are formed, wh^ support the abacus. 

Harris. 
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Bel^ these flgures are large columni of the 
CorMdan order, adorned with fSrult and flowers. 

CORK. a. «. [oortea, Lat. korek, Dut. 
Hie ^Ues, anno redennte, festns 
Corticem asirichtm pice aimoveWt 
Amphora fumum btbere instiiutm 

Consuls TuUo. Hor.] 

1. A glandiferous tree, in all respects lik^ 
the ilex, excepting the bark, which, in 
the corktree, 18 thick, spongy, and soft. 

rru . Miller. 

The cork tree grows near the Pyrenean hills, and 
in several parts of Italy, and the north of New 

Mortimer. 

2. The bark of the cork tree used for stop- 
ples, or burnt into Spanish black, it 
IS taken off without injury to the tree. 

3. A piece of cork cut for the stopple of 
a bottle or barrel. 

I pr’ythee take the cork out of thy moutb, that 
I may drink thy tidings. Shakesp. As you likeii. 

Be sure, nay very sure, thy cork be good : 

Then future ages shall of Peggy tell, 

That nymph that brew’d ana bottled ale so welL 

King. 

Nor stop, for one bad cork, bis butler’s pay. Pope, 
CORKINO-PIN. n.s. A pin of the Ingest 
size. 

When you put a clean pillow-case on your lady’s 
pillow, be sure to fasten it well with three corking^ 
pins, that it may not fail off in the night. 

Sioijt's Directions to the Chambermaid. 

Co'rky. a£(f. [from cerA:.] Consisting of 
cork ; resembling cork. 

Bind fast his corky arms. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Co'rmorant. n.s, [cormorant, Fr. from 
corvus marinus, Lat] 

1. A bird that preys upon fish. It is nearly 
of the bigness of a capon, with a wry 
bill and broad feet, black on his body, 
but greenish about his wings. He is 
eminently greedy and rapacious. 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 

Live register’d upon our brazen tombs ; 

When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 

Tir endeavour of this present breath may buy 
Tliat honour wliich shall ’bato his scythe’s keen 
edge. ^kesp. 

Those ^led birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, 
puttock, and cormorant. Peacham om J^awing. 

Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a eormorant. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Not far from thence is seen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fishing cormorant. Dryd. Fab. 

2. A glutton. 

CORN. ft. s. [copn, Sax. kom. Germ. It 
is found in all the Teutonick dialects ; 
as, in an old Runick rhyme, 

Hagul er kaldastur coma. 

Hail is the coldest grain.] 

1 . The seeds which grow in ears, not in 
pods ; such as are made into bread. 

Except a cum of wheat fell into the jpound and 
die, it abideth alone. 

llie people cry you mock’d them ; aud, of late. 
When com was giveuthemgratis, you repin’d.^haA 

2. Grain yet unreapeq, standing in the 
field upon its stalk. 


All the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining com. Shakesp. King Ism. 

Landing his men, he burnt the com aU thert- 
abouts, iriiich was now almost ripe. 

KnoUes's History ^ the TWrhs. 
Still a murmur runs 

Along the soft incUning fields of com. Thorns. Aut. 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthreahed. 

Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like 
as a shock ofcomcoDieih in his season. Job v. 26 . 
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4. An ezcresctnce on the feet, hard and 
painful ; prctobly so calledfromitsfonn; 
though by some supposed to be denomi- 
nate from its eoTfiroiK or homy sub- 
stance. 

Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu*d with comi, we’ll have a bout with vou. 


The mail that makes his toe 
What he his heart should make. 

Shall of a com cry woe. 

And turn his sleep to wake. 5kak. A. Lear* 

Even in men, aches aud hurts and corns do en- 
grieve either towards rain or towards frost 

Bacon t Nat, HitUry, 

Tiic hardest part of the com is usually in the 
middle, thrusting itself in a nail ; whence it has 
the Latin appellation of clam. ^ Ifiieman. 

He first that useful secret did explain, 

That piicking corns foretoid the gath’riuR rain. 

Goy’s FaitonU, 

It looks as there were reguiar accumulations 
wd gatherings of humours, growing perhaps in 
some people as corns. ^ Arbuthnot. 

Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting corm, 

An ohfer’d fee from Radcliif scorns. Swift. 

To Corn. v.u. [from the noun.] 

1. To salt; to sprinkle with salt. The 
word is so used, as Skinner observes, by 
the old Sax^ms. 

2. To granulate. 

Corn-field, n. A field where com is 

growing. 

It was a lover and his lass, 

That o’er the green com^eld did pass. 

Snahetp. At you like it, 

You may soon enjoy the gallant sights of ar- 
mies, aiicamproents, and standards waving over 
your brother's conoids. Pope. 

Corn-flag. n.r. [com and Jlag,] A 
plant. 

Miller enumerates eleven species of| 
this plant, some with red flowers, and 
some with white. 

Corn-floor, «.r. The floor where com 
is stored. 

Thou hast loved a reward upon every com-ftoor. 

Hot. IX. 1. 

Corn-flower, n, s, [from com and 
Jlower,] 

There ^ certiun com-fiowers, which come sel- 
dom or never in other places, unless they be set, 
but only amongst comj as tlie biue-bottlc, a kind 
of yellow mar\gold, wild poppy, and furniitory. 

bahifft Natural Hitt^. 

Com-ftowen are of many sorts : some of them 
fiower in June and July, and others in August. 
The seeds should be sown in March : they rei^uire 
a good soil. Mortimer. 

Corn-land. n. s, [corn and land,] Land 
a|mropriated to the production of grain. 

Pastures and meadows are of such advantage to 
husbandry, that many prefer them to com landt. 

Mortimer’g Jfusbandry, 

Corn-master, it. i, [com and master.] 
One that cultivates com for sale. Not 
in use, 

I knew a nobleman in England, that had the 
greatest audits of any man in my time ; a great 
grasier, a great slieep-inaster, a great timber-iuan, 
a grt‘at collier, a great com^matter, and a great 
leadmau. Bacon. 

CoRN-MARiooLD. II. f. [from com and 
marigold,] A flower. 

CoRN-MiLL. n.i. [corn and mill.] A 
mill to grind com mto meal. 

Save the more laborious work of beating of 
h^p, by making the axle-tree of the com-miUt 
lutiger than ordinary, and placing pins in it to 
liisc largo hammers. Moiiimer. 

GobN'PIPB. n. I. [from corn and pipe,] 
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A pipe made by riitdng the joint of a 
green italk of corn. 

Now the shrill com-fipet, echoing loud to arras. 
To rank aud file reduce the stragghxm swarms. 

^ ^ Tickel. 

Corn-rocket, it. t. [from com and 
rocket,] A plant. 

Corn-rose. r. s. A species of poppy. 

CoRN-SALLAD. It. s. [from com and 
sallad,] 

Com-tallad is an herb, whose top-leaves are a 
sallet of themselves. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Co'rnaoe. II. $. [from come, Fr. comti, 
Lat.] A tenure which obliges the land- 
holder to give notice of an invasion by 
blowing a horn. 

Co'rnchandler. it.s. [com and chand- 
ler.] One tliat retails com. 

Co'rnc UTTER, n. s, [from com and cut,] 
A man whose profession is to extirpate 
corns from the foot. 

The nail was not loose, nor did seem to press 
into the flesh ; for there h^ been a comeutter, who 
had cleared it. fViseman. 

I have known a comeutter, who, with a right 
education, would have been an excellent phy- 
sician. Spectator, 

eSuAN-TREE.}” *- Lat] 

The cornel-tree beareth the fruit commonly call- 
ed the comet or cornelian cherry, as well from the 
name of the tree, as the cornelian stone, the colour 
whereof it somewhat represents. The wood is 
very durable, and useful for wheel-work. 

Mortimer. 

Take a service-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an 
elder-tree, which wc know have fruits of harsh 
and binding juice, aud set them near a vine or fig- 
tree, and see whether the grapes or figs will not 
be the sweeter. ^ Bacon's hat. History, 

A huntress issuing ft ora the wood, 

Reclining on her cornel spear she stood. Dryden, 

Mean time the goddess, in disdain, bestows 
The roast and acorn, brutal food ! and strows 
The fruits of cornel, as they feast around. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed ; 
Cornels and bianible-berrics gave Uie rest, 

And fulling acorns furnish’d out a feast. Vryd. Ovid. 

Corne'lian stone. See Carnelian. 
CORNEMUSE. n.s. [Fr.] A kind of 
rustick flute. 

Co'rneous. ac(j. [comeus, Lat] Homy ; 
of a substance resembling horn. 

Such as have corneous or homy eyes, as lobsters, 
and crustaceuus animals, are generally dimsighted. 

Broum. 

The various submarine scrubs are of a corneous 
or ligneous constitution, consisting chiefly of a 
fibrous matter. Woodward. 

CO'RNER. It. s. [cornel, Welsh ; cornier, 
Fr.] 

1. An angle; a place inclosed by two 
walls or lines^ which would intersect 
each other, if drawn beyond the point 
where they meet 

2. A secret or remote place. 

There 's nothing I have done yet, o’ my con- 
science. 

Deserves a comer. Sfiakesp. Henry VlII. 

It is better to dwell in a comer of a house top, 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide house. 

Proverbs, xxy.f^ 

I am persuaded that none of these things are 
liidden nom him ; for this thing was not dune in 
a comer. AcU, xxvi. *6. 

All theinhabiunts, Inevciycomcrof the island, 
have been absolutely reduced under his immediate 
subjection. Doties. 

Those vices, that lurk in the secret comers of 
t)ie soul. Additon. 
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3. The extremities ; the utmost limit : thuf 
eve^ comer is the whole nr every part. 

Might I but ^rough my prison, once a day, 
Beliold this maid, all comers else a' th’ evth 
Let libertv make use of. Shaketp. Tempest. 

£ turn’ a, and tried each comer of my lied. 

To find if sleep were there ; but sleep was lost. 

J)ryd. 

Corner-stone, r. s, [comer and atone.] 
The stone that unites the two walls at 
the comer ; the jfmncipal stone. 

See you yond* coin o’ th’ capitol, yond corner- 
stone f " Shaketp. 

A mason was fitting a comer-stone. 

Howel's Vocal Forest. 

Corner-teeth of a Horse, are tlie fore 
teeth between the middling teeth and 
the tushes ; two above and two below, 
on each side of the jaw, which shoot 
when the horse is four years and a half 
old. Farrief'^s Diet. 

Co'rnerwise. adv. [comer and tewe.] 
Diagonally ; with the coraer in front. 

Co'rnet. r. s. [cornetle, Fr.] 

1. A musical instrument blown with the 
mouth : used anciently in war, probably 
in the cavalry. 

Israel played before the Lord on psalteries, and 
on timbrels,^ and on comets. 2 Sam. \i. 5, 

Other wind instruments require a forcible 
breath ; as trumpets, comets, and hunter’s horns. 

Bacons Natural Hi^oiy. 

Comets and trumpets cannot reach his car ; 
Under an actor's nose, he ’s never near. 

Dryden's Juvenal, 

2. A company or troop of horse; perhaps 
as many as had a comet belonging to 
them. This sense is now disused. 

Tlicse noblemen were appointed, with soms 
comets of horse and bands of foot, to put them* 
selves h<‘yond the hill where the rebels were en* 
camped. Bacon. 

Seventy great horses lay dead in the field, and 
one cornet was taken. Hayward. 

They discerned a body of five comets of horse 
very full, standing in ve‘ry good order to receive 
them. Clarendon. 

3. 'The officer that bears the standard of 

a troop. 

4. Comet of a Horse, is the lowest part of 
his pastern, that mns round the coffin, 
and is distinguished by the hair that 

i 'oins and covers the upper part of the 
toofi Farrier's Diet. 

5. A scarf anciently worn by Doctors. 

Diet. 

G. A head dress. Diet. 

1. Cornet of Paper, is described by Skin* 
ner to be a cap of paper, made by re- 
tailers for small wares. 

Co'rnetter. r. s. [from comet.] A 
blower of the comet. 

So great was the rabble of trurapetters, comci- 
ters, and other musicians, that even Claudius him- 
self might have heard them. HakewiUon P^atid. 

Co'RNiCE. R.a. [comiche, FV.] tile high- 
est projection of a wdl or column. 

Tlie cerntre of the Palaxso Farnese, which makes 
so beautiful on effect below, when viewed more 
nearly, will be found notto have its just measures. 

Dryden's Dujrepwy. 

The wails were nusssy brass, tne cornice high 
Bhie metals crown'd, iii colours of the sk v. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Cornice Ring, [In gunnery,] The next 
ring from the muzzle backwards. 

Outmhers. 
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Co'rnicle. n. s, [from cornu, Lat.] A 
little horn. 

There will be found, on either side, two black 
filameuis, or membranous strings, wliich extend 
unto the long and shorter cornicle, upon protru- 
sion. Jhvwn'i Vulgar Errours. 

CoRNl'cULATE. «<(/. [from evrnu, Lat. 
A term in botany. 

Cai'niculate plants are such as produce many dis- 
tinct and horned pods ; and coruiculate flowers arc 
such hollow flowers as have on tlicir uj)per part a 
kind of spur, or little horn. Chambers. 

CoRNlFiCK. adj. [from cornu and /ado, 
Lat] Productive of horns; making 
horns. Did, 

Corni'gekous. adj. [corniger, Lat.' 
Horned ; having horns. 

Nature, in other animals, hath placed 

tlie horns Jughcr, and reclining; as in bucks. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

rORMCOPLE. n. s. [Lat] The horn 
of plenty ; a horn topped with fruits and 
flow ers in the hands of a goddess. 

To CoRNU'TE. v.a. [cornntus, Lat.] To 
bestow horns ; to cuckold. 

Cornu'ted. adj\ [cornutus, Lat.] Graft- 
ed with horn ; horned ; cuckolded. 
Cornu'to. w. s. [from cornutus, Lat] 
A man homed ; a cuckold. 

The [leaking cormUo, her husband, dwelling in 
a continual laruiii of jealousy. 

Shakti>p. Merry Wiics <d'^Vindsor, 

Corny. adJ. [from cornu, horn, Lat] 

1. Strong or hard like horn ; horny. 

Up stood the corny reed, 

Eiubatterd in her held. Milton’s Par. Lost. 

2. [from co/7t] Producing grain or com. 

Ttll me why the ant, 

'Midst summer’s plenty, tlimksof winter’s want ; 

U \ constant journeys "caieful tt» prepare 

Ifei stores, aiid bringing home the cvmi/ ear. P»w. 

3. Containing com. 

They lodge in habitations not their own, 

B3 their high ciops and corny gizzards known. 

Dry den. 

Co'rollary. n. s. [coro//rtrmm, Lat. from 
corolla ; finis coronal opus : corollair, 
Fr.] 

1 . The conclusion : a corollary seems to 
be a conclusion, whether following from 
the premises necessarily or not. 

Now since we have considered the malignity of 
tliis sin of detraction, it is hut a natural cviollary, 
that we enforce our vigilance against it. 

Government e/ the Tongue. 
As a corollary to lliis preface, in* which 1 Jmve 
done justice to others, lowe .somewhat to myself. 

DryiUns Fables, Prtjace. 

2. Surplus. 

Bring a corollarv, 

Rather than w ant. Shakesn, Tempest. 

CORONA, n.s. [Lat.] A large flat mem- 
ber of the cornice, so called because it 
crowns the entablature and the wdiole 
order. It is called by workmen the 
drip. Chambers. 

la a cornice the gola or c\ matium of the corona, 
die coping, the nioddhuns or deiitelh, make a 
noble shew by their giract ful jirojections. .Spcct. 
Co'RONAL. n.s. [corona, Lat.] A crown; 
a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchot with a coronal. 

And Hymen alsocrowji with wreaths of vino. SpcM. 
Co'ronal. acy. Belonging to the top of 
the head. 

A man of about forty-five years of age came to 
mr, uith a round tubercle oetween the sagittal 
ami couDuil :jutuie. jVueman. 
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Co'ronart. [coronanus, Lat.] 

1 . Relating to a crown ; seated on the top 
of the head like a crown. 

The basilisk of older times was a proper kind 
of serpent, not above three palms long, as some 
account ; and differenced from other serpents by 
advancing his head, and some white marks, or 
coronary spots, upon the crown. Brown. 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, 
which are fancied to encompass the 
heart in the manner of a garland. 

The substance of the heart itself is most cer- 
tainly made and nourished by the blood, which is 
conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. 

Bentley’s Sermons. 
CoRON ACTION, ft. 5, [from corona, Lat.] 

1. The act or solemnity of crowning a 
king. 

Fortune smiling at her work therein, that a 
scaffold of execution should grow a scaffold of 
coronation. Sidney. 

Willingly I came to "Denmark, 

To shew ray duty in your coronation. Shah. Ilaml. 

A cough, Sir, which 1 caught with ringing in 
the king’s affairs upon his coronation day. 

^ahesp. Henry IV. 

Now empress fame had publish’d the renown 
Of Sh— -'s coronation through the town. 

Drydens Macfl. 

2. The pomp or assembly present at a co- 
ronation. 

In pensive thought rccal the fancied scene, 

See coronations rise on cv’ry green. Pope. 

Co'roner. n,s. [from corona.] An officer 
whose duty is to enquire, on the part of 
the king, how any violent death was oc- 
casioned; for which purpose a jury is 
impannelled. 

Go thou and seek the coroner, and let him sit 
o’ my uncle ; for he ’s in the third degree of drink ; 
he ’s drowned. Skakesp, 

Co ronet, n. s, [coronetla, Ital. the di- 
minutive of corona a crown.] 

1. An inferiour crowni worn by the no- 
bility. The coronet of a duke is adorned 
with strawberry leaves ; that of a mar- 
quis has leaves with peai’ls interposed ; 
that of an earl raises the pearls above 
the leaves ; that of a viscount is sur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a 
baron has only four pearls. 

In his livery 

Walk’d crowns and coronets; realms and islands 
were 

As plates dropt from bin pocket. 

Shakesp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
All the rest are countesses. 

—Their coronets say so. Shakesp. Henry Mill. 

Nur could our nob’Us hope their hold attempt, 
Who ruin’d crowns, would rirroncfi exempt, Dryd. 

Peers and dukes, ami all their sweeping Inim, 
And garters, stars, and eoronefs appear. Pope. 

2. An ornamental head-dress, in poetical 
language. 

I’fie rest was drawn into a rorwict of gold, richly 
set with pearl, ^ ^ Sidney. 

Under a coronet his flowing hair, 

In curls, on cither cheek play’d. Milt. Par. Lost. 

Co rporal, n, s. [corrupted from caprh 
ral, Fr.] Tbe lowest officer of the in- 
fantry, whose office is to place and 
remove the sentinels. 

The cruel corp’ral whisper’d in my ear, 
xive jiounds, it rightly tipt, would set me clear. 

Gay. 

Corporal of a Ship* An officer that 
hath the charge of setting the watches 
and sentries, and relieving them ; who 
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sees tbat all the lolrliers and saiiors keep 
their arms neat and dean^ and teaches 
them how to use them* He has a asate 
under him. HarriM. 

CO'RPORAL. [corporel, Fr.] corpus, 
Lat.] 

1 . Relating to the body ; belonging to the 
body. 

To relief of lazars and weak age. 

Of indigent faint souls past corpora/ toil, 

A hundred alms-houses right well supplied. 

Shakesp. Henry V. 

Render to roe some corporal sign about her, 
More evident than ibis. Shaketp, Cymbelme. 

That God hath been otherwise seen, with cor- 
pora/ eyes, cxceedeth the small proportion of ray 
understanding. Raleigh. 

Beasts enjoy greater sensual pleasures, and reel 
fewer corporal pains ; and are utter strangers to all 
those anxious and tormenting thoughts, which per- 
petually haunt and disquiet mankind. Atter^ry. 

2. Material ; not spiritual. In the present 
language, whtm body is used philosophi- 
cally in opposition to spirit, the word 
corporeal is used, as, a corporeal being ; 
but otherwise corporal. Corporeal is, 
having a body; corporal, relating to the 
body. This distinction seems not an- 
cient. 

Whither arc they vanish’d? 

Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shuk. Macbeth. 

And from these corpora/ nutriments, perhaps. 
Your bodies may at last turn all to spiiit. 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Corpora'lity. n. a. [from corporal.] 
The quality of being embodied. 

If this liglit he not spiritual, yet it apfiroacheth 
nearest unto sjuiitiiality ; and if it have any cor- 
porality, then, of ail other, the most subtife and 
pure. Raleigh's UuUrry. 

Co'rporally. adv. [from corporal,] 
Bodily, 

The sun is corporally conjoined with basiiiscus. 

Brown, 

C CORPORATE, adj, [from corpus, Lat.] 

1. United in a body or community; 
enabled to act in legal processes as an 
individual. 

Breaking forth like a sudden tempest, he over- 
run all Munster and Connaught, defacing and 
utterly suhvirling all corporate towns that were 
not strongly walled. Sjmiscr on Ireland, 

The nohfes of Athens being not at this time a 
corpoi'ate assembly, therefore the resentment of the 
comuioiis was usually turned against particular 
persons. Swift. 

2. (ieneral ; united. 

They answer in a joint and corporate voice, 

'I’hat now they are at fail. Shakesp. Timon. 

Co'rporateness. n, s, [from corporate.] 
The state of a body corporate ; a com- 
munity. Diet 

Corpora'tion. n. s. [from corpus, Lat] 

A corfforalion is a body politick, authoiiied by 
the kiim's charter to have a common seal, one 
head officer or more, and members, able, by their 
common consent, to grant or receive, in law, any 
thing witiiiu the compass of their charter: even 
as one luaii umy do liy law all thii^gs, that by law 
he is not ioi hidden ; ami bindetli the succetsort, 
as u single man binds his executor or heir. Cowell, 
Of aimels we are not to consider only what they 
are, and do, in regard of their own being ; but 
that also which cuncerneth them, w tliey are 
linked into a kind of corptiration amongst Uienip- 
selves, and of society with lucn. Haeher, 

Of this we find some foot-steps in our law, 

WMiich doth her loot from God and nature take ; 

'leu thousand »n<*n she doth together draw, 

And of them all one corporation make. Damm. 
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Cor'poraturb. n. <. [from corpus, Lat.] 
l^e itate of being embodied. Diet. 

CORPO'REAL. a4j. \corporeus, Lat.] 

1. Having a body ; not immaterial ; not 
spiritual. See Corporal. 

The swiftness of those circles attribute. 

Though numberless, to his omnipotence, 

Tliat to corporeal substances could add 

Speed almost spiritual. _ MiUon's Var. Lott. 

Having surveyed the image of God in the soul, 
we are not to omit those characters tliat God im- 
printed upon the body, as mucli as a spiritual* 
substance could be pictured upon a conwreal. 

South s SerfiMM. 
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y n . «. [corpukntia, Lat.] 


thy i 

And thou from thy corporeal poison freed. Vryd. F, 

Fix thy corporeal and internal eye ^ 

On the young gnat, or new engender'd fly. Prior. 

2. It is used by Swift inaccurately for 
corporal. 

I am not in a condition to make a true step 
even on Aimsbury Downs ; and 1 declare, tliat a 
corporeal false step is worse than a political one. 

Swift. 

Corpore'ity. il «. [from corportm^ Lat] 
Materiality ; the quality of being em 
bodied; me state of having a body; 
bodiliness, 

Since philosophy aflirmeth, that we arc middle 
substances between the soul and the body, ibev 
must adroit of some corporeity, which supposetn 
weight or gravity. Brown. 

It is the saying of divine Plato, that man is 
nature’s horizon, dividing betwixt the upper he- 
misphere of immaterial intellects, and this lower 
of corporeity. Glanville's Scepsis. 

The one attributed corporeity to God, and the 
other shape and figure. Stilling jieet. 

Corporifica'tion. n.8s [from corpo- 
rifyi\ The act of giving body or pal- 
pability* 

To CoRPo'RlFY. V. a. [from corpus, Lat.] 
To embody; to inspissate into body. 
Not used. I 

A certain spirituous substance, extracted out of j 
it, is mUuUten for the spirit of the world corpori- 
jied. Boyle. 

Corpse. t®®**-*'*’ 

1. A body. 

That lewd ribauld 

Laid first his filthy hands on virgin cleene, 

'i'o spoil her dainty corse, so fair and shecnc, 

Of Chastity and honour virginal. Spenser. 

2. A body, in contempt 

Tliough plenteous, all too little seems 
To ftuU this man, this vast unhide-bound corps. 

Milton. 

He looks as man was made, with face erect. 
That scorns his brittle corps, and seems asham’d 
He’s not all spirit. Dryden's Dou Sebastian. 

8. A carcase ; a dead body; a curse. 

Not a friend 

Greet my poor corps, where my bones shall be 
thrown. Shahesp, 

There was the murder’d corps in covert laid. 
And violent death in thousand slices display’d. 

Dryden's Fables. 

See where the corps of thy dead son approaches. 

Addison. 

The corpse was laid out upon the floor by the 
emperor’s command ; be then bid every one light 
his flambeau, and stand about the dead body. 

AddUons Guardian, 

4 . The body, in opposition to the soul. 

' Cold numbness streight bereaves 
Bar corps of sense, and th’ air her soul receives, 

Denham. 

5. A body of forces. 


Co'RPULENCE 
Co'rpulency ^ 

1. Bulkiness of body ; fleshiness ; fulness 
of flesh. 

To what a cumbersome unwicldincss, 

And burdeiious corpulence, my love had grown. 

Donne. 

It is but one species of corpulency; for there 
may be bulk without fat, from the great miantity 
of muscular flesh, ihe case of robust people. 

Arbuth. OIL Alim. 

2. ^issitude ; grossness of matter. 

Trie musctilous flesh serves for the vibration of| 
the tail ; the heaviness and coj^iulency ol the water 
requiring a great force to divide it. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Co'rpulent. «<(/. [corpulentus, Lat.] 
Fleshy ; bulky ; liaving great bodily 
bulk. 

We say it is a fleshy stile, when there is much 
periphrasis, and circuit of words ; and when, with 
more than enough, it grows fat and corpulent. 

Ben Jonson's Jjisciweries. 
Excess of nourishment is hurtful ; for it mukclh 
the child coipulent, and growing in breadth rather 
than in height. Bacon. 

CO'RPUSCLE. n. «. [corpusculum, Lat.] 
A small body ; a particle of matter ; an 
atom ; a little fragment. 

It will add much to our satisfaction, if those 
corpuscles can be discovered with microscopes. 

Newton's Opticks, 
Who knows what are the figures of tlie little 
corpuscles that compose and distinguish diflerent 
bodies ? If atts’s IjOgick. 

CoRPU'seuLAR. 7 adj. [from corpus- 
CoRPUSCULA UiAN. 3 ctt/ttui, Lat.] Re- 
lating to bodies; comprising bodies. It 
is the distinguishing epithet of that phi- 
losophy, which attempts the rational 
solution of all physical appearances by 
the action of one body upon another. 

As to natural pbilo.sophy, I do not expect to see 
any princi[)lcs proposed, more comprehensive and 
iuteliigible than the corpuscularian or mechanical. 

Boyle. 

This may be said, that the modem corpuscnla- 
rians talk, in most things, more inteUigibly than 
the pcripateticks. Bentley. 

Tnc mechanical or corpuscular philosophy, 
thougli rad venture the eldest, us well as the 
best in tne world, had lain dead for many ages in 
contempt and oblivion. * Bentley. 

Co'rracle. See Coracle. 

To Corra'dk. V. a, [corrado, Lat.] To 
rub off ; to wear away by frequent rub- 
bing ; to scrape together. 
Corradia'tion. n.s. [con and radius, 
Lat.] A conjunction of rays in one 
point. 

The impression of colour w orketh not but by a 
cone of direct bcamn, or right lines, wliercof the 
basi.s is in the object, and the vertical point in the 
c^e ; so as there is a corradtation, and cunjunction 
of beams. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

To CORRE'CT. v. a. [corrigo, correctum, 
Lat.] 

1. To punish; to chastise; to discipline. 
Sad accidents, and a state ol affliction, is a 

school of virtue ; it corrects levity, and interrupts 
the confidence of sinning. Taylor. 

After he has once been corrected for a lye, you 
must be sure never after to pardon it in him. 

lAH'ke on Education. 
Children being to be restrained by the parents 
only ill vicious things, a look or nod only ought 
to correct them when they do amiss. 

LtKke on Education. 

2. To amend ; to take away faults in writ- 
ings, life, or things. 
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Tins is a defect in the first make of some men’s 
minds, which can scarce ever be corrected after- 
wards, either by learning or age. 

Burnet's Theory, Prtf. 
Correcting Nature, from what actually she it in 
individuals, to what she ougiit to be, and what 
she was created. Drydcn. 

Iwrit, because it amused me; I corrected, be- 
cause it was us pleasant to me to correct as to 
write. Popes Preface. 

The mind may cool, and be at leisure to attend 
to its domestick concern ; to consider what habit 
wants to be corrected, and what uiclinatiun to be 
subdued. Rogers, 

3. 1 o obviate the qualities of one ingre- 
dient by another, or by any methotl of 
preparation. 

O happy mixture ! wherein things contrary do 
so qualii;v and coiTcct the one the danger of the 
other’s excess, that neither boldness can make us 
presume, as long as we are kept under with the 
sense of our own wretclieilness ; nor, while we 
tru.st in the mercy of (iod througli Christ Jesus, 
fear be able to tyrannize over us. Hooker, 

As, inliahitual gout or stone, 

The (»nly thing that can be done, 

Is to correct y«>ur drink and diet. 

And keep the inwu'd foe* in quiet. Prior. 
In cases of acidity, water is the proper drink : 
its quality of relaxin^iay be corrteted by boiling 
it with some animal stfbstances ; as ivory or harts- 
horn. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To remark faults. 

Corre'ct. adj. [correchis, Lat,] Revised 
or flnished with exactness; free from 
faults. 

What verse ran do, he has perform’d in this. 
Which he presumes the most correct of his. 

Drydens Aur. Prol. 
Ahvays use the most correct editions : variouf 
readings will be only troublcfiome where the sense 
is complete. Felton. 

Corre'ction. n.s. [from correct.] 

1. Punishment; discipline; chastisement; 
penalty. 

Wilt thou, pupil like 
Take thy correction mild! s , kiss the rod ? 

Shakesp. Rich. 11. 
An oflensive wife, 

That liatb enrag’d him on to ofler strokes. 

As he is striking, holds his infant up. 

And hangs resolv’d coireciUm in the arm 
That was uprear’d to execution. 

6hakcsp. Henry IV. 
Wc are all but children here unuer tlie great 
master of the family ; and he is pleased, by huju’s 
and fears, by mercies and conectUms, to Instruc t 
us in virtue. If atts. 

One fault was too gre.it lenity to her servants, 
to whom she gave good counsel, but too gentle 
correction. A rbul h not. 

2. Alteration to a better state ; the act of 
taking away faults ; amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, may la\e tlie 
same liberty with my writings ; if, at least, they 
live long eimugh to deserve correction. 

Drydens Fables, Preface. 

3. That which is substituted in the place 
of any thing wrong. 

Corrections or improvements should be adjoined, 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper 
places. Watts. 

4. Reprehension; animadversion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, 
establislung their assertions not only with great 
solidity, but submitting them also unto thecc>rrec- 
tion of* future disco veiy. Broum. 

5. Abatement of noxious quaJitic.s by the 
addition of something contrary. 

To make ambitious, wholesome, do not take 
A dram of country’s dulncss ; lu^t add 
Corrections, but as chy mists purge tlie bad. Donne. 
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CoRRs'cTio>r£R. II. «. [fwm correcttonJ] 
One that has been in the house of cor- 
rection ; a jail-bird. This seems to be 
the meaning in Shakespeare, 

1 wUl have you soundly swinged for this, you 
blue-botUeiogue ! you filtny famished correctimer! 

^uikesp. Henry IV. 

Corrb'ctivb. aifj, [from correct.] Hav- 
ing the power to alter or obviate any 
bi^ qualities. 

Mulberries are pectoral, corrective of bilious 
alkaU. 

Arbuthnot. 

Corrective, n.s, 

1. That which has the power of altering 
or obviating any tiling amiss. 

The hair, wool, feathers, and scales, which all 
animals of prev rlu swallow, are a seasonable and 
necessary corrective, to prevent their greediness 
from hliiiig themselves with too succulent a food. 

Jlay on the Creatim. 

Humanly speaking, and according to the me* 
thod of the world, and the little coirectives sup> 
plied hy art and discipline, it seldom fail" but an 
til principle has its course, and nature makes good 
its blow. 

South* s Sermons. 

2. Limitation ; restriction. 

There seems to be such an instance in the regi- 
ment which the human soul exerciseth in relation 
to the body, that, witii certain correctives an<t 
exceptions, may give some kind of explication or 
adumbration thereof. 

Hale's Origin (f Manhintl. 

Corre'ctly. adv. [from correct.] Accu- 
rately ; exactly ; without faults. 

There am ladies, without knowing what tenses 

...i ..j 


and participles, adverbs and nrepositiuus arc, 
speak as properly and as correctly as most gentle- 
men who have been bred up in the ordinary nic- 
tnods of grammar schools. Locke on Education. 

Such lays as neither ebb nor flow. 

Correctly cold, and regularly low. 

Pope's Essay on Criticism. 

Corre'ctness. It. j. [from rorrre/.] Ac- 
curacy ; exactness ; freedom from faults. 

loo much labour often takes aw ay the spirit, 
by adding to the pulisiiing *, so that there remains 
nothing but a dull correctness, a piece without any 
considerable faults, but with few beauties. 

Dryden's Dufresnoy. 

The softness of the flesh, the delicacy of the 
shape, air, and posture, and the correctness of de- 
sign, in this statue, are inexpressible. 

Addison on Italy. 

Late, ▼cry late, correctness grew our care. 
When the Ur'd nation breath’d from civil war. 

Pope. 

Those pieces have never before been printed 
from the true copies, or with any tolerable degree 
of correctneu. 

Sw^t. 

Corre'ctor. n. s. [from correct.] 

1. He that amends^ or alters, by punish- 
ment or animadversion. 

How many does zeal urge rather to do justice 
on some sins, than to forbear all sin ! How many 
rather to be correctors than practisers of religion. 

Sj^tt's Sermons. 

With all his faults, he sets up to oe an universal 
reformer and corrector of abu.scs, and a remover of | 
^cvauces. Swift. 

% He that revises any thing to free it 
from feults; as the corrector of the 
press, that amends the errours com- 
mitted in printing. 

I remember m person, who, by his style and 
litemture, seems to have been the corrector of a 
hedTO press in Littlc-BriUin^ proceeding gra- 
dually to an author. 

S. In medicine. 
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Such an ingredient in a composition, as guards 
i^aiiist or abates the force of another^ as the 
lixivtal salts prevent the grievous vellicationB of I 
resinous purm, by dividing their particles, and ' 
preventing their adiiesion to the intestinal mem- 
branes i and as spices and carminative seeds assist 
the 0|)eration of some catharticks, by dissipatinjg 
wind. In making a medicine, sucli a thing » 
called a corrector, which destroys or diminishes a 
quality that could not otherwise be dispensed 
with ; tliuii turpentines are correctorf of quicksilver, 
by destroying its ftuxUity, and making it capable 
of mixturi'. Quincy. 

To CO'RRELATE tt. n. [from con and 
relatus, Lat.] To have a reciprocal re- 
lation, as father and son. 

Co'rrklatk. n.s. One that stands in 
the opposite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to cease to be a fa- 
ther, hy casting off* his sou ; and another for him 
to cease to tie so, by the death of his son : in this 
the relation is at an end for want of a correlate. 

South. 

Corrk'lative. acj/. [con and rclativus, 
Lat.] Having a reciprocal relation, so 
that the existence of one in a particular 
state depends upon the existence of 
another. 

Father and son, husband and wife, and such 
other correlative terms, seem nearly to belong one 
to another. South. 

Giving is a relative action, and so requires a 
correlative to answer it : giving, on one part, trans- 
fers no proj>efty, unless there be an accepting on 
the other. South. 

Corre'lativeness. n. s. [from correla- 
tive.] I'he state of being correlative. 
Corre'ptiok. fi.f. [corripto, correptum^ 
Lat.] Objurgation; chiding; reprehen- 
sion ; reproof. 

If wc must be talking of other peopIe*s faults, 
let it not be to defame, but to amend them, by 
converting our detraction into admonition and 
fraternal correption. Government of the Tongue, 

To CORRESPO'ND. v.n. [con and re- 
spondeo, Lat.] 

1. To suit; to answer; to be proportion- 
ate; to be adequate to ; to be adapted 
to ; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another suc- 
cessively throughout the year, are found not to 
be equal, and will not justly corretpond with any 
artificial or mechanical equal measures of time. 

Holder on Time. 

Words being but empty sounds, any farther 
than they are signs of our ideas, wc cannot but 
assent to them, as they corretpond to those ideas 
we have, but no farther than that. Locke. 

2. To keep up commerce with another by 
alternate letters. 

Correspo'ndence. 1 n.s. [from cor- 
Correspo'ndency. 3 respond ] 

1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one 
thing to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations, 
and the actions of men in this qur state of morta- 
lity, sucli correspondence there is as maketh it ex- 
pedient to know in sonic sort the one, for the 
othcris more jicrfect direction. Hooker. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their course ; 
and tlieir habitudes, correspoMencies, and relations 
kt ep the same to one another. ^ ^ Lockc. 

. Intercourse ; reciprocal intelligence. 

I had discovered those unlawful corresDondencies 
they had used, and engagements they had made 
to embroil ray kingdoms. Ling Charles. 

Sure the villauis hold a correspondence 
With the enemy, and Unit they would betra^us. 
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It happens very oddly, that the pope and 1 
should nave the same tnought much aoout the 
tame time : my enemies will be apt to say, that 
we hold acorrnpondwice together, and act by con* 
cert in this matter. Adddtm^ 

3. ^endship; interchange of offices or 
civilities. 

let such military persons be assured, and well 
reputed of, rather than factious and popular; 
holding also good correspondence with tne other 
great men in the state. Bacon, 

Corrsspo'ndent. a4j. [from rorrfj- 
pond.] Suitable; adapted; agreeable; 
answerable. 

What good or evil is there under the sun, what 
action correspondent or repugnant unto the Jaw 
which God* hath imposed upon his creatures, but 
ill or upon it God doth work, according to the 
law which himself hath eter^Jy purposed to 
keep. Hooker. 

And as five zones th* etherial regions bind. 

Five correspondent are to earth assign^. 

l>ryd. Ovid. 

Corrbspo'ndent. n.s. One with whom 
intelligence or commerce is kept up by 
mutuM messages or letters. 

He was pleased to command me to send to him, 
and receive from him all his letters from and to 
all his correspondents at home and abroad. 

Denham's Dedication, 


Correspo'nsive. adj. [from corres- 
pond.] Answerable; adapted to any 
thing. 

Priam's six ||ates i* th' city, with massy stapief^ 
And corresponsive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the sons of Troy. 

Shakesp. Triolus and CrettiJa. 

CORRIDOR. n.s.{¥r.] 

. [In fortification.] The covert way lyiM 
round the whole compass of the fortin- 
cations of a place. 

2. [In architecture.] A gallery or long i^ 
round about a building, leading to se- 
veral chambers at a distance from each 
other. Harris. 

There is something very noble in the amphk 
theatre, though the high wall and corridors that 
went round it are almost iiitirely ruined. 

Addison on Itsdy. 

Co'rrigible. adj. [from corrigo, Lat] 

1 . That which may be altered or amended* 

2. He who is a proper object of punish- 
ment ; punishable. 

He was taken up very short, and adjudged cor- 
rigible for such presumptuous language. 

Hot^l'sTocal Forett. 

3. Corrective ; having the power to cor- 
rect Not proper, nor used. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners ; so that, if we will either have 
it steril wiili idleness, or manured with industry, 
the power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our will. Shaketp. Othelia. 

CoRRi'vAL. It. a. [con and rival.] Rival; 
competitor. 

They had goveniours commonly out of the two 
families of the Geraldines and Butlers, both adr 
versorics and corrivals one against the other. 

Spenser on Ireland. 
He, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without anrival all her dignities. Shah. H. IV. 

CorriValry. ft. s. [from corrival.] 
Competition; opposition. 

Corro borant, adj. [from corrohorati.] 
Having the power to give strength. 

There be divers sorts of bracelets fit to comfort 
the spirits ; and they be of three intentions, vMr 
gcrant, corroborant, and aperient. 

Bacons Nat. Hiti. 
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To CORRQ'BOSATE. v. a, [cm ro- 
horo, L«t.j 

1v To con^ ; to otabliBh. 

|f^M 4 viiiiLwdil<>ioteth, though tti an i!l-^vonve4 
inaiiutiee^ ^te ii no trusting to the force of na^ 
nor to the hnfrery of words, eRce|)t it be eor- 
Mfomre by custom. Bacon. 

% To itrengthen ; to make atrong. 

To fortify imagination there be three ways ; the 
authority whence the belief is derived, means to 
quicken and corroborate the imagination, and 
inean^ to repeat it and refresh it. nocon. 

It was saidiUnit the prince himself had, by the 
sisht of foreign courts, and observatlpus on the 
diRerent natures of people, and ridei of govern- 
ment, much OKcited ana awaked his*8pirits, and 
corroborated his judgment. ^ Wotton. 

As any limb wwl and duly exercised gr<jws 
stronger, the nerves of the body arc corroborated 
thereby. 

Corrobora'tion, II. 8. rfrom corrobo- 
rate.] The ac5t of atrengtnening or con- 
firming; confirmation by some addi- 
tional security ; addition of strength. 

The lady herself procured a bull, for the bettor 
corroboration of the marriage. Bacon* s Henry A^TI. 

Corro'borative. <!<(/. [from corrobo- 
rate. ] Having the power of increasing 

strength. 

In the enre of an ulcer, with a moist intern- 
peries, as the heart is weakened by too much hu- 
tnidity, you are to mix corroborativei of an aslriu- 

§ ent /acuity ; and the ulcer also requireth to be 
ried. Trisem^w’s Surgery. 

To CORRODE. t?.«. [corrodo, Lat] To 
eat away by degrees, as a menstruum ; 
to prey upon; to consume; to wear 
away gradually. 

^ Slates men purge vice with vice, and may corrode 
The bad with bad, a spider with a toad ; 

For so ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 

And make her do much good against her will. 

Donne. 

Wc know that aqua-fortii- corrMis; c<ippcr, 
which is it that gives the colour to verdigroasc, is 
wont to reduce it to a grecn-hlne solution. 

Bo\)lcon Colours. 
The nature of mankind, left t«i’ itself, wovdd 
»noii have fallen into dissoiitilxoi, without the in- 
cessant and convding invasions of «(> long a lime. 

HaLc'i, Oi tgin oj Mankind. 
Hannibal the Pyrent'ans past, 

And styepv Alps, tlio mounds that nature cast; 
A'ld with fonw/ot/; juices, as he went, 

A passage through the living ruck he rent. 

Drydcn*i Juvenal. 
Fnhes, which neither chew their meat, nor 
grind it in tlieir stomachs, do by a dissolvent li- 
quor there provided, corrode and reduce it into a 
chylus. Hay on the CreatUm, 

The blood tuniing acrimouitmsj anrodes tlu« 
vessels, producing aiinoatall the diseases ,)f the 
inllaniinatory kina. Atbuthnai. 

Should jewouiy its venom once ditTuse, 
ConofUng every thought, and blasting all 
Love's paradise. Thomsons Spring. 

Corro'dent. adj. [£rom corrode.] llav- 
ing the power of corroding or wasting 
any thing away. 

Corrodibi lity, n.s. [from corrodible.] 
Tlie quality of being corrosible ; possi- 
bility to be consumed by a menstruum. 
Corro dible, a^. [from corrode.] Pos- 
sible to be consum^ or corroded, 

Met<iU, although corrodible by waters, yet will 
m)t sutrer a liquation from the powerfuUcst heal 
communicable unto that element. 

Brown's Vulg. F.rr. 

Co*<lkODY. n,8. [from corrodo^ Lat.] A 
dcfiiication from an allowance or salary, 
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fiir some other than the origiiid puN 
pose. ^ 

Besides these floating burgesses of tro ocean, 
there are certain flying citisens of the air, which 
prescribe for vseorrody therein. Carew. 

In those days even noble persons/ and other 
niewer men, ordered eorrodies and pensions to 
their chaplsdns and servants out of churches. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

CoRRo'aiBLE. adf. [from corrode.] Pos- 
sible to be consumed by a menstruum. 
This ought to be corrodible. 

Co RRo's IDLENESS. It. s. [from ro»To«- 
ble.] Su sceptiblity of corrosi on : rather 
cotTodibilify. Diet. 

CoBRO'sioN. n. 8. [corrodo, Lat.] The 
power of eating or wearing away by de- 
grees. 

Corrosinn is a particular sjiecies of dissolution of 
bodieis, cither by an acid or a saline menstruum. 
It is almost wholly designed for the resolution of 
bodies mo>t strongly' compacted, as bones and me- 
tals ; so that the mcnstrmims here employed have 
a considerable moment or force, 'riiesc !ix|uors, 
whether acid or urinous, are nothing but suits dis- 
soUed in a little phlegm; therefore these being 
solid, and consecpicntly containing a considerable 
quantity of matter, do both attract one another 
more, and are also more attracted by the particles 
of the body to be dissolved : so when the more solid 
bodies are put into saline meustruums, the at- 
traction is stronger than in other solutions ; and 
the motion, which is always proportional to the 
allractiuu, is more violent: so that we may easily 
conceive, when the motion is in such u manner 
increased, it should drive the salts into the pores 
'of the bodies, and open and loosen tlieir cobesii n, 
tliough ever so firm. Quincy. 

A kind of poison work etk either by cinrofion, or 
by a secret malignity and enmity to nature. 

Jiacon's Nat. Hist 

That corrosum and dissolution of bodie8,cven the 
most solid and durable, which is vulgarly ascribed 
to the air, is caused merely by the action of water 
upon them ; the air lH*ing*so fur from iniuring and 
preying upon the bodies it environs, tuat it con- 
tributes to tlieir security and preservation. 

R’iiwlifartl. 

CoRRo'siVE. adj. [from corrodo, Lat. It 
was anciently pronounced with the ac- 1 
cent on the first syllable, now indiffer- 
ently.] 

1. Having the power of consuming or 

j wearing away. 

Gold, after it has been divided by corrosive li- 

I (piors into invisible parts, yet may presently he 
])recipitated, so as to appear again in its ow n form. 

(hi w\ ('iKmolo^ia 

The sacied sons of veUKCam-e, on whose cou.se 
Conosive famine wails, and kills thi* sear. 

Thdmium's Spring. 

2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance ol ceremonies be a corrosive 
to such as oppugn them, undoubtedls to such as 
maiiilaiu them it can be no great pleasure, when 
tliev hcliold that svhich they revciencc is op- 
pugned. * Hooker. I 

Corrosive, n.s. 

1. That which has the quality ni wasting 
any thing away, as the flesh of an ulcer, 

lie meant liis con'osiirs to api)l y. 

And with strict diet tame his stubborn malady. 

Fairy Q^ecn. 

2. That which has the power of fretting, 
or of giving pain. 

Such speeches favour not of Ood in him that 
useth them, ami unto virtuously disposed minds 
the> aregiiovuus cerrustufs. Hooker. 

Away r though partini: be a fretful corrosive, 

It l« applied to a deathful ^ound. 

‘ ^ Shshesp. Henry VI. 
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Caw is no cure, but rather cmmhe, « ‘ 

For thiugs that are not to be remedied. 

i ^kaketp. Hempyi, 

CoRRo'siVELT. adv. [from eorrocive^ 

1. Like a corrosive. 

At first it tasted somewhat corrmively. 

BoyU OH Soltpare. 

2. With the power of corrosion. 

CoRRo'stVENESS. fi. s. [from coiTowve.] 

The quality of corroding or eating 
away ; acrimony. 

We do infuse, to what he meant for meat, 
Corrtysiveness, or intense cold or heat. Donne. 

Salt{>etre betrays upon the tongue no heat imr 
corrositieness at all, but coldness, mixt with a some- 
what languid relish retaining to bitterness. Boyle. 

Co'Rrugant, adj. [from corrugate.] 
Having the power of contracting into 
wrinkles. 

To CO'RRUGATE. v. a. [corrugo, Lat.] 
To wrinkle or purse up, as the skin is 
drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 
other cause. Quincy. 

The cramp cometh of contraction of sinews: it 
cometh cither by cold or drvness, for cold and 
dryness do both of them conltuet and corrugate. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Corruga'tion. n.8. [from corrugate] 
Contraction into wrinkles. 

The pain of the solid parts is the comigntim or 
violent agitation of fibres, when the spirit^ are it- 
ritated by sharp humours. Floyei' onihe Jlnmonrs. 

To COllRUTT. V. a. [corrumpo, corrupt 
tus. Lat.] 

1 . To turn from a sound to a putrescent 
state ; to infect. 

2. To deprave; to destroy integrity; to 
vitiate ; to bribe. 

1 fear lest by any means, as the serpent be- 
guiled Eve through his subtilty, so your minds 
should be corraptm from the sinuilicitv that is in 
Christ. 2 Corinthians, xi. 3. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

1 C^ormthiam, w. 33. 

All that have miscarried 
By umlerhand, corrupted, foul injustice. 

Shalas}). Richard HI 

I havi hoard it said, the futest time \s% rorra/i 
a nuui’s wife, is when she’s fallen out with her 
husband. Shaketp. Coriolunns. 

But 5tny, I smell a man of middle eartli ; 

With trial fire touch me liis finger-end ; 

It lu‘ be chaste, the tKunc « ill bark descend, 

And turn liitt to no pain ; but if he start, 

Jt is the flesh of a con'upted heart. 

Sliuhtsp. Merrif fPitfCs Windsor. 

T.anguage being the conduit whereby men con- 
vey tlieir knowledge, he that makes an ill use of 
it,’ thovich he does not corrupt the fountains of 
kuowletlge, which aie in things, yet he stops the 
j)ipes. hocke. 

Hear the black trumpet thro’ the world pro- 
cluiin, 

That not to be corrupiid is the shame. Pope. 

3. To spoil ; to do mischief. 

To Corrd'pt. v.a. To become putrid; 
to grow rotten ; to putrefy ; to)M^ 

The aptness or propensioit^w dt wiHsr to 

! Lonupt or jmtrefy , no iloubt ^ Is to be found before 

I it break forth into luanifqifct effects of diseases, 
blasting, or the like. Bacon. 

Corrupt, adj. [from To cojrupt.] 

1. Spoiled ; tainted ; vitiated in its qualities. 

fcoar*!e hoary moulded bread tin soldiers thrust 
Upon Iht points of their spears, railing against 
Ferdinand, who with such corrupt and P^^’dtnt 
bread would feed them. A nolh s. 

2. Unsound ; putrid. 

\\1 
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«uperfluott8 fte4li did n>t> 
Amendment reaay *till at hand did wMt, 

To id^k U out vith pincers fiery Imt, 

That soon in him was left no corrupt jot. Spenser. 
8. Vitious ; tainted witib wickedness ; with 
out integrity. 

iiCt no carmpt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that which is good to Uie use of 
edifying. Kphmam, iv. 529. 

corrtipt, and tfunted in desire. Skakesp. 
These kind of knaves 1 know, which in tins 
plainness 

Harbour more craft, and more eerrnpter ends. 
Than twenty silky ducking observants. 

Shakesp. King Lear, 

Some, who imve been corrupt in their morals, 
have yet been infinitely solicitous to have their 
children piously brought up. Soutiii Sermons. 

CoRRU'PTER. «. «. [from ccwTKpf .] He 
that taints or vitiates ; he that lessens 
purity or integrity. 

A wa v» away, corrupters of my faith ! Shakesp. 

Fronl the vanity of the Greeks, tlie corrupters 
of all truth, who without all ground of certainty 
vaunt tlieir antiquitv, came the errour first of all. 

Ualeigh's Hist, rf the World. 
Those great corrupters of Christianity, and in- 
deed of natural religion, the Jesuits. Addison. 

Corruptibi lity, n. s. [from corrupti- 
bit.] Possibility to be corrupted, 
CoRRu'PTTBLE. aflf, [from eormpf.] 

1, Susceptible of destruction by natural 
decay, or without violence. 

Our comtptihle bodies could never live the life 
tliev shall Ine, were it not tliat they are joined 
with hi> body which is incorruptible, and that his 
is in ours us a cause of iuunortaiit^ . Hooker. 

Il is a devouring coiruption of the essential 
niixtuie, which, cousisuiig chiefiy of an oily mois- 
ture, \b corruptible thiough dissipHtion. 

Hariicp on Consumptiom. 
I'hc several parts of which the woild consists 
being in their nature corruptdtk^ it is more tlian 
probable, that, in an infinite duration, tl»is frame 
of things would long since have been dissolved. 

Tillotson. 

2. Susceptible of external depravation ; 
possible to be tainted or vitiated. 

CORRI/PTIBLENKSS.M s, [from corrupiU 
ble,'\ Susceptibility of corruption. 
CoRRU'PTlBLY. adv. [from corrupt ibh.] 
In such a manner lo be corriijiled, or 
vitiated. 

It is t{>o late ; the i,fc of all lii<> blood 
Is toueb’d con'uptibly. Shakop. King Lear. 

Corruption, w . [corruplioy Lat.] 

1. The principle by which btHlies tend to 
the separation of their parts. 

2. Wickedn ss; perversion of principles; 
lo.ss of integrity. 

Prciepts of mouiiity, besides the natural ror- 
rupHtyn of our tempers, which makes us averse to 
them, are so abstracted from ideas of sense, that 
tb^ seldiim get an oppuriunity for descriptions 
ana iuiages. Addison on the Oeorgicks. 

Amidst a/mtpUon, luxury, and rage. 

Still le^\^e Some ancient virtues lo our age. Pope. 

Tike wise contrhm^, on his end intent, 

Omful this fatal err^r to prevent, 

A^ keep the waters fironi corruption free, 

Mix’d them with sal^ and season’d all the sea. 

Blackmore. 

4. Hattmrarpusmam^* 

5. The tendency to a state. 

After my death I wish iko trthcr herald. 

No other speaker of my Ibruig actions. 

To keep mine honour from tmtuption, 

But such an houett chronicler as Griffith. 

Shakesp. Henry VIII. 
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6. Caui«, or meani, of d^pnnrctioa. 

The region hath b^ conquest, and corruption of I 
otlier languages, received new and differing names. ' 

RttUigKs History. 
All those four kinds of corruption are very com- 
mon in their language; for which reasons the 
Greek tongue is become much altered. 

Brereusood on Languages 

7. [In law,] An infection growing to a 

man attainted of felony, or treason, and 
to his issue ; for as he loseth all to the 
prince, or other lord of the fee, so his 
issue cannot be heir to him, or to any 
other ancestor, of whom they might have 
claimed by him ; and if he were noble, 
or a gentleman, he and his children are 
made ignoble and ungentle, in respect 
of the father. Cowell 

CoRRU'pTlVE. adj. [fromcorrupf.] Hav- 
ing tlie quality of tainting or vitiating. 

Garry iiig a settled habitude unto the corruptive 
ortciiiuls. Broum's Vulg. Err. 

It should be endued with aii ai'id fermeni, or 
some anruptive ipiality, for so speedy a dissolu- 
tion of the meat and preparation of the ch\ie. 

Ray m the Creation. 
CoRRu'PTLESS. adj. [from corrupt.] In- 
susceptible of corruption ; undecaying. 
Ail around 

TIic borders with corruptless myrrh arc crown’d. 

Dryden. 

CoRRu'PTLY. adv, [from corrupt.] 

I, With corruption ; with taint; with vice; 
without integrity. 

O that estates, degiees, and offices. 

Were not deriv’d corruptly! that clear honour 
Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. 

Shakesp. 

We have dealt very corruptibly against thee and 
have not kept the commandments. 

Nehemiah, i. 7. 

, Vitiously; improperly; contrary to 
purity. 

We have corruptly contracted most names, both i 
of iiien and places. Camdtn's Rtmaim. I 

CoRKU'p TN bss. 71. s. [from C07'rupt.] The 
quality of corruption ; piitrcstence ; 
vice. 

C(y RSAfR. 71. B, [Fr.] A pirate; one 
M^lio profe.sscs to scour the sea, and seize 
merchants. 

CoRsK. n.s. [corpSy Fr.] 

1. A body. Not in use. 

For he was strong, and of no mighty corse. 

As ever w ieldcd spear in warlike hand. Spefi:,er. 

, A dead body; a carcase: a poetical 
word. 

That from her body full of filtliy sin. 

He reft her iiateful head, without remorse ; 

A stream of coal-black blood forth gushed from 
her corse. Spenser, 

Set down tlic corse ; or, by saint Paul, 

I’ll make a corse of him that disobeys. 

Shakesp. Richard HI. 
What may this mean? 

That thou, dead eorsCy again in complete steel 
Revisif’st thu^ the glyinpses of tlie tiiooii, 

Making night hideous ? Shukesp. HamUi. 

Here lay him iiuwii, iny friends, 

Full in my sight, Uiat I may view at leisure 
The bloody corse, and count those glorious wounds. 

Addisim. 

Co'r.selet, n. s. [corsdet, Fr.] A light 
armosr for the forepart of the body. 

Some shirts of nmik, some eoats of phUe put on, 
Some don’d a cuiracc, sotiiea corslet bright. Fah^'. 
They lash, thi^ fain* they past, they strive to 
bore 

Tbeir amlete, aad their ibimiesi parts explore. 

Drydett. 
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But heroet, who o’eroome or die»^ 

Have their hearts h ang ext remety hi||^ ; 

The strings of which, in battle’s ueat, 

Against their very omdtte beat JfNfiaa 

CO^RTICAL. [cikrfeir, Wk, Lat.] 
Barky; belongingtotheouterpi^; be- 
longing to the rind ; outward. 

Their last extremities form a little gland (all 
these little elands together make the cortical part 
of the brain^ termhiatifig in two little vessels* 

Cheyne^s Phibsaphical Prvneifdes. 

Co'kticatbd. a^. [from cortieatut, Lat] 
llesembline the bark of a tree. 

This Rfiimm is a kind of Bxnrd, a quadruped 
corticated and depitous ; that is, without wool, 
or Jniir. Brown. 

Co'RTicosE, adj. [from coriicoBUB, Lat.] 
Full of bark. Diet. 

Corve'tto. n. B. The curvet. 

Von must draw the horse in his career with his 
nianuge, and turn, doing the corveito and leaping. 

Reach am on J Jr awing. 

CORV'SC AST. adj‘. [coruBCo, Lat] Glit- 
tering by flashes ; flashing. 
Corusca'tion. n. a. [cot’uscatio, Lat.] 
Flash ; quick vibration of light. 

We see that lightnings and coruscations, which 
arc near at bund, yield no sound. 

Bacon's Nat. HUt 
We may learn that sulphureous steams abound 
in tile bowels of the earth, and ferment with mi- 
nerals, and sometimes take fire with a sudden oh 
ruscation and explosion. ^ NewUm's Optwks. 

How heat and moisture mingle in a mass, 

Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze ; 

Why nimble coruscations strike the eye, 

Aim! bold tornados bluster in the sky. 

Garth's Dispensatory. 

Cory'mbiatbd. adj. [corymbus, Lat.] 
Garnished with branches of berries. 

Diet. 

Corymbi'fkrous. adj. [from corymbuB 
and feroy Lat.] Bearing fruit or ber- 
ries in bunches. 

Cvvomhjjerous plants are distingubhed into such 
a v have u radi.itc flower, as the sun-flower; and 
smhus have a naked flower, as the he i up-agri- 
mony, and nmgw(»rt: to which are addi d thov 
a-kiii hereunto, such as scabious, teasel, thistle, 
and the like. Quinry. 


(VRV'MBUS n.t. [Lat] 

Amongst the ancient botanistH, it was used t# 
cxpres> die bundles or dusters of In rries < f ivy 
amongst ntodem hotanisit, it isu^cd ho a cum 
pounded diseous flowei, whose su ds ;m m.t 
j»ous, or do not fly aw,iy in duun. sueh arc flm 
flowers of daisies, andc«»nnnoii mai^gohl. Quiucii. 

Cosci'NOMANCY. n. s. [from *e<r*W a 
sieve, and ptamiat divination.] I'he art 
of divination by means of a sieve. A 
very ancient practice, mentioned by 
Hieocritus, and still used in some parts 
of England, to find out persons unknown. 

CAatnberB. 

Cose'cant. n.s, [In geometry,] The 
secant of an arch, which is the comple- 
ment of another to ninety degrees. 

Harris. 

Co'sHKRiNO. n. I* [Irish.] 

Coshtrings were visitatiaiis and progresses made 
by the lord and his followers atiioiig his tenants ; 
w herein ha did eat them (as the English proverb 
is) out of house and home. Hovick 

Co'sirr. n B. [from cousert old Fr. to 
sew.] A botcher. Hammer. 

Do you make an alehouse of my lady’s hoMe, 
that ye squeak out your cosier catches, without 
any mitigation or lemorse of voice? 

Shakesp. Tw0h Night, 
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Co'siNE. II. [In geometry.] The right 
•ine of an arch, which is the comple- 
ment of another to ninety degreesHiarm. 
Cosmk'tick. ndj. [iio<rp»T*<d 5 .] Having 
the power of improving beauty ; beau- 
tifying. 

Wo better cosmetich than a severe temperance 
and purity » modesty and Immility, a giacious 
temper aild calmness of spirit; no true beauty 
without the signatures of these graces in the very 
countenance. Iwy ^ Creation. 

Fit St rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover’d, the cosmetick pOvr*rs. Pope 

CO'SMTCAL. a^\ [«^v,4^.] 

1 . Relating to the world. 

% Rising or setting with the sun; not 
acronycal. 

The ciismical ascension of a star we term that, 
when it ariseth together with the sun, or in the 
same degree of tne ecliptick wherein the sun 
abideth, Brown's Vulg. Frr. 

Co'sMiCALLY.rtdw. [from cosmicaf*] With 
the sun ; not acronycally. 

From the rising of this star, not comically^ that 
is, with the sun, but lieliacully, that is, its emer- 
sion born the rays of the sun, the ancients com- 
puted their canicular d(i}s. Brown. 

Cosmo'gony. n.s. [xocTfA^ and yosn.] 
Tlie rise or birth of the world ; the cre- 
ation. 

CoSMO'G a APH KH. «. S. [«oa-/x^and y^a(pw.] 
One who writes a description of the 
world; distinct from geographer, who 
describes tlie situation of particular 
countries. 

Tlic ancient eesmii^aphm di» place (he dixision 
of the east and western ticinispnere, that is, the 
first term «)f longitude, in the Canary or Fortunate 
Islands, conceixiiig these |uirts (he extremest ha- 
bitations westward. BrounsVnIg Knours. 

Cosmogra'puical. adj. [from como- 
gfv//?////.] Relating to the general de- 
scription of the world. 

Co.SMOGRA'PHiCALLY. adv. [from cos- 
mographical,] In a manner relating to 
the science by which the structure of 
the world is discovered tmd described. 

The terrella, orsphejicnl magnet, co^mpgraphi- 
rally set out with circles of the globe. 

Browns Vulg. Fir. 

COSMO GRAPHY, w. s. [x6<rf,^ and 
yfx^u.] The science of the general 
system or affections of the world: dis- 
tinct from geography, which delivers 
the situation and boundaries of particu- 
lar countries. 

Here it might see the world without travel, it 
being a lesser scheme of the creation, nature con- 
tracted, a little conmographif, or nnip of the uni- 
verse. South. 

Cosmopo'mtan. \ «. 5 . [aocrfjLf^ and 

COSMO'POMTR. j woxirfii,] A citi- 
zen of the world ; one who is at home in 
every place. 

Co'ssET. n, s, A lamb brought up with- 
otit the dam. 

If thou wilt bewail my woeful teen, 

I shall thee give yond’ rowt for thy pain. Spens. 

COST. w.tf. \ko8tt Dut. As this word is 
found in the remotest Teutonick dia- 
lects, even in the Islandick, it is not 
probably derived to us firom the Latin 
eausto ; though it is not unlikely that 
the French couBtrr comes from the 
Latin.] 
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1 . The price of ahy thing. 

2. Sumptuousness; luxury. 

The city woman bears 

The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders. Stak, 

Let foreign princes vuini^^ boast 
The rude effects of pride and cost 
Of vaster fabricks, to which they 
Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller* 

3. Charge ; expeiice. 

While he found his daughter maintained with- 
out bis costt he was content to be deaf to any 
noise of infamy. Sidney. 

I shall never hold that man my friend. 
Whose ton^e shall ask me for one penny cost 
To ransom nonie revolted Mortimer. Shak. H IV. 

Have we eaten at all of the king’s cost f or hath 
he given us any gift ? 2 Samuel, xix. 42. 

And wilt thou, O cruel boast! 

Put poor nature to such coHf 

() * ’twill undo our common mother, 

To be at charge of such another. Crashaw 

It is siiance to see any ecclesiastical pile, not 
by ecclesiasiical cost aim influence, risine above 
ground; especially in an age in which men’s 
mouths are open against the church, but their 
hands shut towards it. South's Serrmnis. 

He w hose tale is best, and ))lcases most, 

Should win his sapjier at our common cost. 

Drydens Fabler 

Fourteen thousand pounds are paid by Wooil 
for the purchase of his patent: what were his 
otlicr visible rests, I know not ; what his latent, is 
variously eon|ccturt»d. Swijt 

4. I^)ss ;* fine; detriment. 

What they had fondly wished, proved after- 
wards to their cttets over true. 

Knolles's Hist of the Turks. 

To Cost r. n. pret. cost; participle cost, 
[coaster, Fr.] To be bought for ; to be 
had at a price. 

The dagger and poison arc always in rendiness , 
hut to bring the action to extremity, and then re- 
cover all, will require the art of awntir, and cost 
him many a pang. Dri^tUn. 

Co'sTAi. T^t. a rib.] Belonging 

to the ribs. 

llenhv are excluded all cetaceous and cartila- 
ginous fi>lies; many peetiual. vvhose ribs are rec- 
tilineal, and many* r<«sta^ which have (heir ribs 
embowed. * Browns Vulg 1 it. 

Co stard, n.s. [from coster, a head.] 

1. A bead. 

lake him over the costard with the belt cf tbv 
sword Shaktsp. Jtwhard Ut 

*2. An apple round and bulky like the 
licad. 

Many country vicars an* diiven to shifts ; and 
if our ereed v patrons hold uv to such conditums, 
tlie\ will m.ike us turn costa/'/ mongers, gra'-Icrs, 
or sell ale. barton on Melancholy. 

CO'STIVE. adj. [const iprit us, Lat. con- 
st ipt\ Fr] 

1. Bound in the body ; having the excre- 
tion *< obstructed. 

\\ lien the passage of the gall becomes obstriitt- 
ed tiu bod\ grows rostiee, and the excrements of 
the bellv wiiite, Broun. 

U lnle faster than his costirc brain indites, 
Pfiilo’s quick hand in flow mg letU rs writes : 

Ills case appears to me like honest 1 eaque s, 

AN hen he was run away with by his legs. Prior. 

2. Close; unpcrraeable. 

Clay in dry stusons is costive, hardening with 
the sun and wind, till unlocked by industry, «o as 
to admit of the air and heavenly inflneneea. 

Wertimfr’s Hu^umdry. 

Co'sTiVENESS. n.«. [from cosfire.] The 

i state of the body iu wliich excretion is 
obstructed. 

Costivcncss dispersci malign putrid fumes out of 
tlie guts and mesentery into all parts of the body, 
occasioning head-aches, fevers, loss of amietile, 
and disturbance of concoctiun. Harvey^ 
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Cottivenm has ill effects, and b hard to be dealt 
with hy nhysick ; purging medicines ratlieir in- 
creasing than removing the evil. Locke <mEdu. 

Co'sTLiNESs. n.8. [from fosfty.] Sump- 
tuousness; expensiveness. 

Though not with curious costliness, yet with 
cleanly sufficiency, it entertained me. Sidney. 

Not have the frugallersonsof fortune any reason 
to object the coalincss ; since tliey frequently pay 
dearer for less advantageous pleasures. Gian. Seep. 

Co'sTLY. [from cosL] Sumptuous; 
expensive ; of a high price. 

Costly ihy habit as thy purse can buy, 

But m I exprest in fancy ; rich, not gamly , 

For the apparel oft procTaims the man. Shak. Ilatn. 

Leave for a while thy costly country-seat ; 

And, to be great indeed, forget 

The naiiscoiH pleasures of the great. Vryden 

The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the 
moil costly piece of work on the earth, when com- 
pleted. Addison. 

He is here speaking of Paradise, which he re- 
presents as a niost charming and delightlTuI place ; 
abounding with things not only useful and conve- 
nient, but even the most rare and valuable, the 
most costly and desirable. Woodward's J^at. Hist. 

Co'stmary. 71.8. [coshK, Lat.] An herb. 

Co'sTREL. n.s, [supposed to be derived 
from coster.] A bottle. Skinner. 

Cot. 1 At the end of the names of places, 

CoTK. > come generally from the Sax. 

CoAT.j cot, a cottage. Gibson. 

COT. n.s. [cot. Sax. cwt, Welsh.] A 
small house; a cottage; a hut; a mean 
habitation. 

What that usage meant, 

W hkh in her cot die daily practised. Parry Q 

Besides, his rot, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Aie now on sale . and at our sheep cot now, 

By rt .ison of his absence, there is nothing 
1 hat V oil w ill teed on. Shak. As you like it. 

Htvekidli made himself stalls for all manticr of 
beasts, and rots f r flocks. 2 Chronicles, xxxii. 28. 

A Matclv timple slioots within tiie skiis; 

'I he eioti hols ot their cot in columns rise ; 

1 In pav« nu nt, polish’d marble they behold ; 

'11k gat( s with sculpture grac’d liie spiies and 
tiles of gold. Ih'yd Baucis and Vhiltrnon. 

As T »ve voinlifeaf'd on Ida’s top, ’tis said, 

At l>oor IMiileimm’s cot to take a ncd. Ff«toa 

Cot. 71, s. An abridgment of cotqtiean. 

CoTA'NGt NT. n. s. [In geometry ] The 
tnng('nt of an arch which is the comple- 
ment of another to ninety degrees. 

Harris. 

To Cote. r./z. This word, which I have 
found only in (^hapman, seems to sig- 
nify the same as lo have behind. To 
overpast. 

Words her worth h.ui prv»v’d with dc*ecrs, 
Had more ground been ail )w'il the nice, and cotid 
far Ins steeds. Chapman's Iliads 

Cote'mpokary. adj. [r^w and tempsis. 
Lit] Living at the same time ; coeta- 
net ms ; contemporary, 

VMidt would not, to a rational man, catempo- 
niry with the first voucher, have appeared proba- 
ble, is now used as certain, because scvcralhave 
since, from him, said it one after another. Locke 

Gotland. n,s, [cot and 
appendant to a cotta^r^- ' 

Co'tqukan. n. 8. [prAably from coquin, 
Fr.] A man who busies him.self with 
women's affairs. 

Look to the bak'll meats, good Angelica ; 

Spare not for cosy-**" 

— *Oo, go, youCufouean, go; 

Get you to bed. Shaken). Homeo aiul Juhet. 

Astateswotukn is as ridiculous a creature as a 
catyuean: each of the sexes should keep within its 

1 bounds. Addison. 
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You have given us a lively (>icturc of husbands 
hen-pecked: but you have never touched u|>on 
one of the quite diflerent character, and who goes 
by the name of colquean, Addison. 

Co'ttagb. n. s, [from cot,'] A hut ; a 
mean habitation ; a cot ; a little house. 

TIjc sea coast shall be dwellings and cottages for 
•hepiieids, and folds for flocks. Zeph. ii. 6. 

They were right glad to take some comer of a 
poor cottage t mid there to serve God upon their 
knees. Hooker. 

The self-same sun that shines upon his ctmrt, 
Hides not his visage from our cvtftagc. but 
Looks on l)oth alike. Skakesp Winters Tale. 

Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes 
nurse their children, look to the iiffairs of the 
hou.se, visit poor cottages, and relieve their iie- 
cessilies. Taylor's Holy Lioiiig. 

It is difficult for a peasant, bred up in the 
obscurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the 
splendors of a court. SotUh. 

Beneath our humble cottage let us haste, 

And here, unenvied, rural (Uiuticb taste. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Co'ttager. n, s, [from cottage.] 

1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from <»ur farms 

Call forth our cottagers to <ii ms. _ Swift. 

The most ignorant Insli cottager will not sell his 
cow fur H groat. Swijt's Address to Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on 
the common, without paying rent, and 
without any land of Jiis own. 

The husbandmen and plow'iueu be hut as their 
work-folks and labourers ; or else mere coiUtger.s, 
which are but housed [leggars. hacons lien. Vll. 

The yconwnry, or iiiiddie people, of a condition 
between geulleuicn and cottagers Bacons ll. VII. 

Co'TTnm. n. 8, [from cot,] One wlm 
inhabits a cot. Z^lct. 

COTTON. n,8, [named, according to 
Skinner, from the down that adheres to 
the mala cotonea, or quince, called by 
the Italians cotogni; M'hence cottone, 
Ital. cotton, Fr.] 

1. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick us a rowling-pin, 
and covered with cotton, that its liaidness may not 
be offensive. irw//ian. 

2. Clotli made of cotton. 

Co'tton. w. s. a plant. 

The sjiecies arc, 1. Shrubby cotton 2. The most 
excellaiit American rotten, with a greciiish seed, 

S. Annual shrubby cotton, of the island of Provi- 
dence. 4. The tree rotten. 5. I’lee retton, with u 
yellow flower. The first sort is cultivated pli nti- 
i'ully in raiidia, J..eiunos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, 
and at tuples; as also between .Terusaleiu and 
Damascus, from whence the cotton is brought an- 
nually into these northern parts of Kurope. I’he 
cotton is the wool which incloses or wraps up tlie 
seeds, and is contained in a kind of brown husk, 
or seed-vessel, growing upon tliis shrub. It is 
from this sort that the vast (piantities (^f cotton are 
taken, which furnish our parts of the world. The 
second and third sorts are annual : these are cul- 
tivated in the West Indies in great plenty. But 
the fourth and fifth sorts grow in Egypt: these 
abide many years, and often arrive to be trees of 
great magnitude. Miller. 

To Ca'TRON. V. n. 

I, Tp W* vlfli l^^nap. 

3. To cement; to unite with: a cant 
word. 

A quarrel will end ill one of you being turned 
off. In which case it wUl not be easy to cotton with 
another. ' Swift. 

To COUCH, r. n. [eotmUnr, Fr.] 

1. To lie down on a plaet of repose. 

If I court more women^ couch with more 
men Sltaketp. 
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Doth not the gentleman 
Deserve as full, as fortunate a bed, 

As ever Beatrice shall caach upon t Shaketp, 
When love’s fair goddess 
Couch'd witli tier husband in his golden bed. 

Vryden't Mneid. 

2. To lie down on the knees, as a beast 
to rest. 

I'rees bent their heads to hear him sing his 
wrongs, 

Fierce tygers cotich’d around, and loll’d their 
fawning tongues. Dryden's Virgil. 

These, when death 

Comes like a rushing lion, couch like spaniels, 
Willi lolling tongues, and tremble at the paw. 

Dryden. 

B. To lie down in secret, or in ambu.sh. 
We’ll conch i’ th’ castle-ditch, till we .see the 
light of our fail ies. bhak. Merry Wives of Jl'indsar. 

'i'lie eail of Angus couched in afurruw, and was 
passed over for dead, until a horse was brought 
f*)r his escape. Hayward. 

4. To lie in a bed, or stiatura. 

Blessed of the Loid be his land, for the dew, 
and for the deep that coucheth bencHlh. 

Dent xxviii. IS. 

5. To stoop, or bend down ; to lower in 
fear, in pain, in respect. 

Thc^e coachings, and these lowly curtesies, 
Might stir the blood of ordinary men. 

Shakesp Julius Ctcsar 
Issacliaris a strong ass couching down between 
two burdens. Genesu, xlix. M. 

To Couch, r. a, 

1 . To repose ; to lay on a place of repose. 

Where uubruis’d \outh, with unstulT d brain, 
Doth conch his limbs, theic golden sleeu) doth 
leigii bhakesj). 

2. To lay down any tiling in a bed, or 
stiatinn. 

If the weather be warm, we imniedintcly couch 
malt about an inch thick ; but if a hotter season 
require it, we spread it on the floor much thinnei. 

Mortimer's Husbandry, 
The sea and the land make one globe ; and the 
waters roMc/i themselves, ai^close as may be, to the 
centre of this globe, in a spherical convexity. 

Burmt's Theory oj the Earth. 

3. To bed ; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day tii use at Gaza, to couch pot- 
sherds, or ve'^scls of earth, in their walls, to gather 
the wind fioiii the top, and to imss it down in 
spouts into looms. Bacon \at Hist. 

4. To involve; tn include; to comprise. 

But A>ho will call those noble, wh<» deface, 

Bv meaner acts, the gloii» s of their race ; 

VVhose Olds tide to tiuir lathers’ fume 
Is couch'd III (he dead letb-rsof (heir name ? 

Drydtns Juveiud. 
'lhat great argument fora futuie state, which 
St. I’aulhath couched in the woids 1 have read to 
you. . ttvrhurys Sermons. 

5. To include secretly; to hide: with 
under. 

The foundation of all parables, is some analogy 
or similitude between tiie topical or allusive puit 
of the parable, and Uie tiling couched under it, and 
intended by it. South. 

There is all this, and more, that lies naturally 
couched under this allegory. J'Fjstrang^c. 

The true notion of tlm institution being lost, Uie 
tradition of the deluge, which was zouched under 
it, was thereupon at length susticnded and lost. 

WooduHird's Natural History. 

6. To lay close to another. 

And over all with brazen scales was arm’d, 

Uke plated coat of steel, so couched near, 

That nought might pierce. ^ Spenser, 

7. To hx the spear in the rest, in the pos- 
ture of attack. 

The knight ’gan fairly couch Ids steady spear, 
Ai.J fiercely ran at him with rigorous might.^^. 

Before e^ van 

Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their spears, 
Till thickest legions close.^ MiUotft Par, Lost. 
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The former wav’d jo air 
Hit flaming sword ; .dBneas couch'd his spear. 

Drydens ASneid. 

8. To depress tlie condensed crystalline 
humour or film that overspreails the pu* 
pil of the eye. This is improperly 
called couching the eye, for couching the 
cataract: with equal impropriety they 
sometimes speak of couching the patient, 
Suine artist, w hose nice hand 
Cotiches Uie cataracts, and clears his sight. 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes rushing on his eyes. Dennis. 

Whether the cataract be wasted by being sepa- 
rated from its vessels, 1 have never known posi- 
tively, by dissecting one that had been couched. 

Sharp 

(’ouch. n. 8, [from the verb.] 

1 . A seat of repose, on wliich it is comnxin 
to lie down dressed. 

.So Satan fell ; and straight a fiery globe 
Of angels mi full sail of wing flew nigli, 

Who on their | lu my vans receiv’d Inra soft 
Fiom his uneasy station, and upbore. 

As on a floating coae/i, ihii>ugh the blithe air. 

Milton s Paradise Regained, 
To hdl on couches rich with citron sleds, 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 

Drifdvns Virgil's Georgickt, 
O yc immortal pow’rs, ihatguard the just, 
Watch round his couch, and soften his repose ! 

Addison's Cato, 

2. A bed ; a place of repose. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch foi luxui^ and damned incest. 

Shakesp. Hamlet. 
Dire was the tossing, deep llie gioans ! despair 
Tended the sick, busiest from couch to couch. 

Milton's Par. IjosU 

This gentle knight, inspir’d by jolly May, 
Forsook liis early couch at early day. Dryd, Tab, 

3. A layer, or stratum. 

This heap is called by mallster^ a anich, or bed, 
of raw malt. Mortimers Husbandry, 

Co'ucuANT. adj. [couchant, Fr.j Ly- 
inff down ; squatting, 

if n lion were the coal of Jnduh, yet were it not 
probably a lion rampant, but rather couchant or 
dormant. Brown, 

As a tiger, w ho bv chance hath spy ’d, 

Jn some purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 

.Straight couches eiose ; then rising, chuitees oft 
J lis couchant w'atch. Milton's far. jMsi, 

CO'UCJIKE. n.s. [Fr.] Iledtinie; the 
time of visitinjnr late at night. 

^Jom• of her sylvan sul'jects made their court ; 
D‘vces and couchees pa^^’d witlioul resoit Drya, 
Co'ucHEK. n.s. [from cowrA.] He that 
couches or depresses cataracts. 

Co'ucH FELLOW, n.s. [couch and ft How.] 
Bedfellow ; companion. 

I have grated upon luy good friends for llirex: 
rtprieves foi wm, and your conchjelbw, Niiu; or 
else you had looked through the grate like a ge« 
luiny of baboons. Shakesp. 

Co'ucHGRASs. n, s. A weed. 

Tlie couchgrass, for the first year, insensibly nflM 
roost plants in sandy grounds apt to graze. 

Mortimer's Husbandrw, 

COVE. n.8. 

1. A small creek or bay, 

2. A shelter ; a cover. 

CO'VENANT. n.8. [convenant, Fr. c&n* 

ventum, Lat.] 

i. A contract ; a stipulation. 

He makes a covenant never to destroy 
The earth again by flood ; nor let the sea 
Sumass his bounas. MUton*s Par. 

The English make the ocean their abode, 

Whose ready sails with ev’ry wind con fly. 

And make a coo'nant with th’ inconstont sW 
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Some men live M if they had made a cmmant 
with hell : let divines, fathers, frienda, say what 
they will, they stop their ears against them. 

UEftrange. 

An agreement on certain terms ; a com- 
pact. 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we nowcon- 
sider it, betwixt God and man ; consisting of mer- 
cies, on God’s part, made over to roan ; and of j 
conditions, on man’s part, required by God. 

Hammond's Practical Catechism, 
8. A writing containing the terms of agree- 
ment. 

I sliall but lend my diamond till your return ; 
let there be covenanis drawn between us. 

Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

To Co'vENANT. V, n. [from the noun.] 

1 . To bari^ain ; to stipulate. 

His lord used commonly so to covenant with 
him, wliit’h if at any time the tenant disliked, he 
might freely depart at his pleasure. 

Spenser's State of Ireland. 

It had been covenanted between him and the 
king of England tliat neither of them should treat 
of peace or truce with tlie French king. 

Haytoard on Edward VI. 

By words men come to know one anotlicr’s 
minds ; by these they covenant and confederate. 

South, j 

Jupiter covenanfed with liim, that it should he j 
hot or Cold, wet or dry, calm or windy, us the 
tenant should direct. I/Estrange, j 

8. To agree with another on certain terras ; 
with for before either the price or the 
thing purchased. 

Tliey covenanted with him for iliirty pieces of 
silver. Matthew 

Pointing: to a heap of sand, 

For cv’ry grain, to live a year demand ; 

But, ah‘! unmindful of tlretfect of time, 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. 

Garth's Ovid. 

Covenante'e. n.8. [from rorritfluf.] A 
party to a covenant; a stipulator ; a bar- 
gainer. 

Both of them were respective rites of their ad- 
mission into the several c<ivenants, and the cove- 
nantees become thereby entitled to the respective 
privileges. Aylijfc's Parergon. 

Covena'nter. n,s. [from covenant,] 
One who takes a covenant. A word 
introduced in the civil wars. 

The coveruinters slmll have no more assurance of 
mutual assistance each from other, after the taking 
of the covenant, than they had before. 

Oijord Jleastm against the Covenant. 

CoVenous. adj, [from covin*] Fraudu- 
lent; collusive; trickish. 

I wish some means devised for the restraint of 
these inordinate and covenous leases of lands, 
holden in chief, for hundreds or thousands of 
Bacon's Office of ' Alienation, 

To COTER. r. a. [cowmV, Fr^] j 

I . Tooverspread any tjiing witii something 
else. 

The pastures arc cloathed with flocks, the val- 
leys alto are covered over with com. Psal, Jxv. lA 
Sea cover* d sea. 

Sc wiUiottt ihote. iiiUon. 

1 he flamme mount appear'd 
In Dothan cover'd with a comp of fire. Milton. 

Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, 
serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. ! 

Shakesp, Merchant ef Venice, 

8. To conceal under something laid over. 

Nor he their outward only with the skins 
Of beasts, but inward nakedness, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteousness 
Arraying, cover'd from his fathers sight. MUton, 
Cover me, ye pines ! 

Te cedars with umumerable boughs 

Ride me, that I may never see them more. Milt, 


In life’s cool vale let my low scene be laid, 
Cover me, gods, with ’lempe's diickest sliade. 

Cowley. 

Or lead me to tome solitary place, 

And cover iny retreat from human race. 

Dryden't Virgil. 

3. To hide by superficial appearances. 

4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit serve only to cover nonsense 
with shame, when reason has first proved it to be 
mere nonsense. ^ Watts. 

5. To conceal from notice or punishment. 

Charity shall cover the multitude of sins. 

1 Peter, iv. 8. 

Thou may’st repent. 

And one bad act witli many deeds well done 
Muy’st cover. Milton. 

6. 1'o shelter; to protect. 

His calm and blameless life 
Does with substantial blessedness abound, 

And the soft wings of peace cover him round. 

Cowley, 

7. To incubate ; to brood on. 

Natural historians observe, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their songs hejxin a little 
before breeding time, and end a Tittle after; that 
whilst the hen is covering her et'cs, ihe male gene- 
rally takes his sUiiid upon a neighbouring bough 
witnin her hearing, and by that means amuses 
and diverts her with his songs during the wliole 
time of her sitting. Addisons iqyectator. 

B. To copulate with a female. 

9. To wear the hat, or garment of the head, 
as a mark of superiority or independence. 

That king liad conferred the honour of grandee 

I upon him, which was of no otimr advantage or 
signification to him, than to be covei-ed in llie pre- 
sence of tliat king. Dryden. 

Co'vER. n, s, [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing that is laid over another. 

The sccundine is but a general nwer, not shaped 
according to the parts ; the skin is sJiaped accord- 
to the fiarts. Bacon. 

I'he fountains could be strengthened no other 
way than by making a strong cover or arch over 
tlicra, Burnet's Theory. 

Orestes’ bulky rage, 

Unsatisfied with margins closely writ. 

Foams o’er tlie covers, and not finish’d yet. 

Dryden s Juvenal. 1 

With your hand, or any other cover, you slop 
tlie vessel so as wholly to exclude the air. 

Ratf on the Creation. 

2. A concealment; a screen ; a veil; a su- 
perficial appearance, under which some- 
thing is hidden. 

The truth and reasim of things may be artifi- 
cially and effectually insinuated, under the coi'er 
cither of a real fact or of a supposed one. L'Estr. 

As tlie spleen has great iiiconvcniencieH, so the 
pretence ol it is a handsome cover fur imperfec- 
tions. Collier on the Spleen. 

3. Shelter ; defence from weather. 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge 
in tlie field, wliich grew now to be very cold, 
whilst his array was under cover, tliey might be 
forced to retire. Clarendon. 

Cover-shame, n.y. [cover md nhame,] 
Some appearance to conceal in- 
&my. 

I Docs he put on holy garments for a cover-sjwme 

I of lewdness ? Dryden's bpanish Friar. 

Co'v BRING, n.8, [from cower,] Dress; 

I vesture ; any thing spread over another. 

The women took and spread a covering over the 
well’s mouth. « Sam, xvu. 19, 

Bring ^omc covering for this naked soul, 
Whoml’Jl intieat to lead me. Shak, King Uar, 

1'hrough her flesh niethinks is swn 
The brighter soul that dwells within ; 

Our eyes the subtle covering pass. 

And set the lily through its gloss, Cowley* 


Dicn from the he rais’d a royal bed, 

With cov'rings of Sidouian purple spread. 

Dryden's Fables. 

Sometimes Providence casts thing ao, that truth 
and interest lie the same way ; and when it is 
wrapt up in this covering, men can be content to 
follow it. South. 


Co verlet, n. 8. [couvie/it , Fr.] The 
outermost of the bedclothes ; that under 
which all the rest are concealed. 

Lay her in lilies and in violets, 

And ‘silken curtains over her display, 

And odour’d sheets, and arras cot)erlets. Spenser. 

This done, the host produc’d the genial bed, 
Wliich with no costly coverlet they spread. 

Dryden's Fables. 

I was, for want of a house and bed, forced to lie 
on the ground, wrapt up in iny coverlet. Swift. 

Co'VKRT. n. 8, [from cover; convert^ Fr.] 

1 . A shelter ; a defence. 

Let mine outcasts dWell with thee, Moab ; bo 
thou a cutiert to iliciii from the face i f the spoilers. 

Isaiah, xvi. 4. 

There shall be a lalierrmcle for a shadow in the 
day-time from the licat, and for a place of refuge, 
and for a coveit from storm and rain. Isaiah, iv. 6. 

They are by sudden nliirni, or watch-word, to 
be Called out to their military motiuns, under sky 
or covert, according to the seas<m, us was the U(>- 
man wont. MiUon on Education. 

It was the hour of night, wlicn tints the Son 
Commun’d in silent widk, then laid him down 
Under the hospitable covert nigli 
Of trees tliick Interwoven. Milton. 

Now have a care your carnations catch not too 
mueli wet, therefore retire them to covert.^ 

Evelyn's Kalcnd ir. 

2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow’rds him 1 made ; but he was ’ware of me. 
And stole into the covert of the wood. 

Shakesp. Borneo and Juliet, 
I shall be your faithful guide, 

Through this gloomy covert wide. Milton, 

Thence to tlie coverts, and the conscious groves, 
The scenes of liis past triumphs and his loves. 

Denham. 

Deep info some thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the stars or sun. 

Dryden's State oj Innocence. 

The deer is lodg’d ; I’ve track’d her to hercuuerf • 
Be sure ) e mind the word ; and when 1 give it. 
Rush in at once, and .«ei/e upon your prey. 

Addison's Cato. 


Co'vert. aelj, [couverf, Fr.] 

1. Sheltered ; not open ; not exposeil. 

You are of either side the green to plant a 
covert alley, upon carpenter’s work, about twelve 
foot in height, by which you may go in shade into 
the garden. Bacon. 

The fox is a beast also very prejudicial to the 
husbandman, especially in places that are near 
forest-woods and coirrt places. Mortim, Hush. 

Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield. 

Pape's Essays. 

2. Secret; hidden ; private; insidious. 

And let us pri'seiilly go sit in council, 

How covert matters may be best disclos’d 
And open perils surest answered. 

Shakesp, Julius Cetsar. 

By what best way, 

Whether of open war, or 
We now debate. 

CoVert. acfj, [couvt^i Fr.] The state 
of a woman shelteied by marriage un- 
der her husband; m covert baron^ feme 
covert. 


xnsieaa oi ncr MHig unuer coven umun, w 
' ' self I to have my body dii- 


undcr covert feme 

sbled, and my head fortified ! 


Dryden's Spanish Frw. 
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CovEBT'WAY. N. *. [from cmtrt and 
way.'] 

U iii, ill fortification, a spac^ of gronnd level 
with the field, oa Uie ed^ of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranghig quite round the half 
moons, or other work» toward the country. One 
of the greatest difhculties in a siege is to make a 
lodgment on the ccvrrt-way^ because usually the 
besieged pallisadc it along the middle, ami under- 
mine it on all sides. It is sometimes called the 
corridor, and sometimes the counterscarp, because 
it is on the edge of tlie scarp. Harris. 

Co'vERTLY. adv, [frolucocerf.] ^lecretly; 
closely; in private; with privacy. 

\et still Aragnol (so liis ftie was hight) 

I<ay lurking, covert Iq him to surprise. 

Spensers !\IuiopvtmM. 
How can’s! thou cn)ss this niairnige 
—Not houcsth , in\ loid , but so covert lift that no 
dishonesty slmll ai)] e.ir in me. 

Much ado about Nothing. 
Amongst the poets, Peisius cowrtlif strikes at 
Nero; some of wliuse verses lie recites with sc*»rn 
and indignation. Drtfden 

Co'vEUrNKSS. n.s, [from rorrrf.J Se- 
crecy ; privacy. Diet. 

Co verture, n. s. [from covert,] 

J . Shelter ; defence ; not exposure. 

It ma^v be it is rather the shade, or otlier re/'cr- 
turc, that tliey take liking in, than tlic virtue of 
the herb. Bacons Nat. Hat. 

He suv\ thoii shame, that sought 
Vain coiHn'turfs. Miltons Par. Jxtst. 

The wimN being so fierce, and so severe, as not 
to suffer any thing to tlirive beyond the heiglit of 
u shrub, in those islands, unless protected by 
walls, or other like covtUurc. Woodward. 

2. [In Jaw.J T'lie estiUe and condition of a 
niarri(*d woman, w'ho, by the laws of our 
realm, is in pot estate viri, and therefore 
disabled to contract with any, to the pre- 
judice of herself or her husband, without 
his allowance or confirmation. Cowell. 

The infancy of king Edward \T. and the eo- 
vntnre of queen Mary, did, in fart disable tlicm 
to aceoiuplisli the conquest ot inland. 

JJui'us on Irtland. 

To (X)'VET. v.a. [conioiter, Fr.] 

1. To de.sire inordinately; to desire be- 
yond due bounds. 

Jf it be a sin to covert lionour, 

I am the most oltendiiig man olive. Shah. lien. V. 

1 am yet 

Unknown to woiuan . uev«‘r was forswroni ; 

Scarcely liavc am ted wb.it was mine own , 

At no time broke m> faith. Shttkrp. Macbeth. 

O lather! can it he, lhai souls sublime 
lleliirn lo visit our te.ie'.trial clime 
And that the gen’rous lunid, reliMs’d by death, 

Can coift l.i7\ limbs and moittil breath^ 

Dipdeiis JF.ntid. 

2. To desire earnestly. 

All things coveting as much as may bo to be 
like unto (lod in being ever; that which cannot 
hereunto attain [lejsonally, dotii seek to continue 
itself another way, iiy offspring and propagation. 

Hooker. 

Hut roiv’l earnestly the best gifts. ICV. xii. 31. 
To Cti'vET. V, n. To have a strong de- 
sire. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, which 
while s^aie coveted njter, they have erred from the 
faiUt. 1 'Hm. vi. 

UoVetablr. aijy [from covet] To be 
wished for ; to be coveted. Diet 

CoVetise. n.s. [Citnvoitise, Ft,] Ava 
rice; covetousness of money. Not in 
use. 

Most wretched wight, w^m nothing might 
suffice, 

Whose greedy lust did lack in greatest store ; 

Whose need bad end, but no end covetae. Fairy Q. 
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Co'vETOUS. adj. [eanvoiteux, Fr,] 

1. Inordinately desirous; eager. 

While cumber’d with my ^p(mig clothes I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Stain’d with my blood tli* ennospitable coast. 

HryderCs JEneid. 

2. Inordinately ea^r of money ; avaricious. 

An heart they have exercised with ewetous 
practices. £ Peter, ii. 14 

What he cannot help in his nature, you must 
not account a vice in him : you must in no ways 
say he is covetous. Shakesp. 

Let never so much probability hang on one side 
of a coixtons man’s reasoiiiiig, aiid money on tlic 
other, it is easy to foresee which will outw'cigli. 

Locke. 

3. Desirous ; eager : in a good sense. 

Sheba was never 

More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue, 

'Hum this fair soul shall be. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not his own, at the | frfectioii*or evci llemy of his 
neighbour, is not covetous of the virtue, but of its 
rewaul and leputatlon ; and Uirii his iiUculions 
are polluted. Tuiilor's lUtlcoJ L/wnig Holy. 

Co'vK rousLY. adv, [from covetous.] Ava- 
riciously ; eagerly. 

If he care not for’t, lie will supply us easily ; if 
lie covetously reserve it, how slmll ’s get itP Shak. 

Co'vETOUSNE.ss. n s. [from corefoi/y.] 

1, Avarice; inordinate desire of money; 
eagerness of gain. 

He that takes pains to serve the ends of coixt- 
ousness, or ministerH to another’s lust, or keeps a 
shop of impurities or inlcmperancc, h idle in the 
worst sense. TayUrrs Holy Living. 

Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit, and sinics 
it into the eai Ih. Tdlntson. 

*2. Eagerness ; desire : in a neutral sense. 
^Vllen workmen strive to do better than well, 
They do confound tlieir skill in covetousness. 

Shakesp, King John, 

Co'VEY. n. s. [couvee, Fr.] 

1. A hatcli; an old bird with her young 
ones. 

2. A number of birds together. 

A bight of wasps and can y of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a suf> of him, to quench 
their thirst. U Estrange. 

A cort y of partridges spiiiiging in our front, put 
our infaiitiy in disorder, AtUiUons Freeholder. 

'riiere would be no walking in a shady wood, 
without spriugiiig a covey of to.ists. 

Addisons Guardian 

COUGH, w. s. [liudty Dut.] A convulsion 
of the lungs, veiJicated by some bliarp 
serosity. 

Jn consumptions of the lungs, when nature cau- 
noi expel the rough, men fall into fluxes uf the 
belly, uini then they die. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

for his clear sake long restless niglits you bore, 
Wliile ruitliiig coughs hi» heaving vessels tore. 

Smith. 

To Cough, v- n. [kucken, Dut.] To have 
the lungs conrulsed ; to make a noise in 
endeavouring to evacuate the peccant 
matter from the lungs. 

Thou didst drink 

The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would rough at. 

Shakesp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Thou hast quarrelled with a man for coughing 
ill the street, because he hath wakened thy dog 
that hath lain asleep in the sun. 

Shakesv. Romeo ami Juliet. 
Hie first problem enquiretli why a man doth 
cough, but not an ox or cow ; whereas the con- 
irary is often observed. Broion. 

if any humour be discharged upon the lungs, 
they have a faculty of casting it up by coughing. 

Ray on the Creatum. 

J cough like Horace* and Uio’ lean, am short. 

Pope*s Epistles. 
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To Cough. To eject by a cough ; 
to expectorate. 

^ If the matter be to be discharged by expeetor»» 
tion, it must flrst pass into the substance of the 
luties ; then into the nspera arteria, or weasand ; 
aiicT fnini tlience be coughed up, and spit out by 
the mouth. Wtieman’i Surgery, 

Co'uoHER. It. $. [from cough*] One that 
coughs. Diet* 

Co'viN. 7 If. J, A deceitful agreement 
Co'viNB. 3 between two or more, to 
the hurt of another. CowelL 

Co'viNG. n* s, [from forc.] A term in 
building, used of houses that project 
the ground-plot, and the turned pro- 
jecture arched with timber, lathed and 
plastered. Harris* 

Could [the imperfect preterite of can* 
See Can.] Was able to; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitting the 
story, it is that which I desired ; but if slenderly 
and meanly, it is that wliicli 1 could attain unto. 

2 Mac. XV. 3B. 

What if he did not all the ill he could f 
Am I oblig’d by thiU t* assist his rapines, 

And to maintain his murdeis ? 

Drydens Spanish Friar, 
Co'uLTER. n, s, [cultir, Lat] J'he sharp 
iron of the plougli, which cuts the eartn 
perpendicular to the share. 

The Israelites went down to sharpen every man 
his share, and his coulter, and his ax, and his maW 
tock. 1 Samuel, xiii. 20. 

Literature is the grindstone to sharpen the cout^ 
ters, to w het their natural faculties. 

Hammond on Fundamentak, 
The plough for stiff clays is long and broad ; 
and the couhir long, and very little bending, with 
a very large wing. Mortimer. 

CO'UNCIL, n.s. [concilium, Lat.] 

1. An assembly of persons met together 
in consultation. 

The cliicf piiests, and all the council, sought false 
w’ltneHS. Matthew, wv’i. 59. 

The Stygian council thus dissolv’d ; and forth 
In order came the grand iiifenml peers Milton. 

In histories composed by politicians, they are 
for drawing up a perpetual sciieine of causes ami 
events, and preserving a constant correspondcMicc 
between the camp and the council table. 

Addison's Spectator. 

2. Act of publick deliberation. 

The scepter’d heralds call 
To council in the city gates : anon 
Groy -headed men and grave, wiih warriors mix’d, 
Asstinblr, and liarangues are heard. Milton. 

3. An assembly of divines to delil>erate 
upon religioti. 

Some borrow all their relimon from the fathers 
of the Ghristian church, or iroui their .sy nods or 
councils. Watts* 

4. Per.sons called together to be consulted 
on any occasion, of to give advice. 

'riicy being thus asscmhlcMl, are luoie properly 
a cmnunl to Inc king, the great council of the king- 
dom, to advise Ids imijesty in those things of 
weight and difficulty, winch concern both tlte 
king and people, than a court. 

Bacon's Advice to VilUers. 

5. The body of privy counsellors. 

Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, you made bold 
To Curry iiitoTlandcrs the great seal. 

Shakesp. Henry VIIl. 
CouNCiL-BOARD.if.s.[rouitct7and Hoard.] 
Council-table; table where matters oi 
state are deliberated. 

He hath commanded. 

To-morrow morning to tlie council-board 

He be convened. Shakesp. Henry Vlll. 
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When ehip-money wat transacted at the council- 
hoard, (hey looked upon it as a work of that 
power they were obliged to trust. Clarendon, 
And rallasi if she broke the laws, 

Must yield her foe the stronger cause ; 

A shame to one so much ador'd 
For wisdom at Jove's cowicil-board. 

CO'UNSEL, n,$, [consilium. Lat] 

1. Advice; direction. * 

Thcypiis as much difTerence between tlie covn 
ad friend giveth, and that a man giycth 

himself, as there is between the countel of u friend 
and of a hatcerer. ^ Bacon. 

llie best countel he could give him was, to go to 
his parliament. Clarendon. 

Bereave me not, 

Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

countel, in this utteruiost distress. ^ \fJUon. 

f . Clonsultatlon ; interchange of opinions. 

I hold as little countel with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. ^ lihak. lien. IV. 

3. Deliberation ; examination of conse- 
quences. 

They all confess, therefore, in the working of 
that first cause, that counsel la. used, reason fol- 
lowed, and a way observt d. Hooker. 

4. Prudence ; art ; machination. 

O how comely is the wisdom of old men, and 
understanding and countel to men of honour. 

llcctu^. XXV. B. 

There is no wisdom, nor m derslandiiig, nor 
countel, against the Lord* Vrov. xxi. :K). 

5. Secrecy ; the secrets entrusted in con- 
sulting. 

The players cannot keep countel; they'll tell ail. 

i^uike'ip. 

6. Scheme; purpose; design. Not in use. 

The countel of the Lord standeth fur ever, tlic 

thoughts of his heart to all generations. 

Fsalm xxxiii. tl. 
O God, from whom all holy desires, all good 
emmteU, and all just works do proceed. 

Common Prayer. 

*7. Those that plead a cause ; the counsel- 
lors. This seems only an abbreviature 
usual in conversation. 

Your hand, a covenant; we will have these 
things set down by lawful cor/ use/ Shah CyrnhcUnc. 

For the advocales and couhm.1 tliat plead, j/ati- 
ence and gravity of learning \> an essenti.il part 
of justice ; and an overspeaking judge is no well- 
tuned cymbal. Bacon. 

What says my countel learned in the law ? Pope, 

To Co'UNSEL. v.a, [consilior, Lat.] 

1 . To give advice or counsel to any per on. 

But say, Lncetta, now wc are alone, 

Would st tliou then countel me to full hi love ? 

Shaketp, 

Truth shall nurse her ; 

Holy and beav’nly thoughts still countel her. 

^ ^ Shaketp. Henry VTIT. 

Tliere is dannr of being unfaithtull \ countelled, 
and more for the good of them tiiat countel than 
for him that is countelled. Bacon. 

Ill fortune never crushed that man whom good 
fortune deceived not ; 1 therefore have counselled 
my friends never to trust to her fairer side, though 
she seemed to make peace with them. 

Ben Jonsmi*s Ditcotrriet. 
He supports my poverty with his wealth, and 
I coufuel and instruct him with my learning and 
experience. Taylor. 

2. To advise any thing. 

The less had oeen our shame. 

The less his counseWd crime which brands the 
Grecian name. Vryden't Fables. 

Co'uNSELLABLE. adj, [from counsel,'] 
Willing to receive and fedlow the advice 
or opinions of others. 

Very few men of so great parts were more cotm- 
adltdle than he ; so that be would seldom be in 
danger of great enouri, if he would communicate 
hii own thought! to disquisition Clarendon, 
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Co'UNSELLOR. n, 8. [from counsel. This 
should rather be written counaeller.] 

1. One that gives advice. 

His mother was his countelhr to do wickedly. 

2 Ckron. xxii. 3. 
She would be a counsellor of good things, and a 
comfort in cares. Wisdom, viii. 9. 

Death of thy soul ' Tho.se linen cheeks of thhie 
Are counsellors to fear. Shaketp. Macbeth. 

2. Confidant; bosom friend. 

In Mitli green piilaces the first kings reign'd, 
Slept in their shades, and angels entertain’d j 
With such old ctmnsellors they did advise. 

And by frequenting sacred groves grew wise. 

Tl aller. 

3. One whose province is to deliberate 
and advise upon publick affairs. 

^ V’ou are a coumcUvr, 

And by that virtue no man dare accuse yon. 

Shaketp. Htnry VIII. 
Of counsellors there are two horts : the first, cmi- 
tiliaru nail, as 1 iim\ leini them; such are tlie 
prince of Wales, and ollieis of t!\e king’s sons: 
hut the ordinary sort of cnmistliors are such as the 
king, out of a due coiisi<lcraliun of their woilh 
and abilities, and withal of their fidelitj to his 
person and to his crown, calleth to be of council 
with him, in lus ordinary government. 

‘ bacons Advice io Villiers. 

4. One that is consulted in a case of law; 
a lawyer, 

A counsellor bred up in the knowledge of the 
niiiiiicipal and statute laws, may hoi«estTy infuriu 
a just prince how far his prerogative extends. 

Dryaens Juicnal, Dedication. 

Co'uNSELLOKSHlP. n.s. [from counsel- 
lor.] Tile office or post of a privy coun 
sellor. 

Of tlie great offices and officers of the kingdom, 
(he most j/art are such as cannot well be severed 
from the counscllorthip. 

Bacon* 5 Advice to Villiers, 
To COUNT. V, a. [compter, Fr. compu- 
lare, Lat.] 

1 . To number ; to tell. 

Here thro’ this graU‘ I can count every one, 

And view the Frenchmen. 

Shaketp Henry VI. 
The vicious count their years; virttous,’ their 
acts. Johnson 

For the preferments of the world, he that would 
reckon ujron all the accidents that they dep'Mul 
u})on, may as well undertake to count tiie sands, 
or to sum up infinity. Sout/i. 

When men in sickness liug'riiig lip, 

They count the tedious hours by months and years 

Dryden. 

Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 

Thy slaughter’d sons now smile, and think they 
wt>n. 

When they can count more Theb«in ghosts tlinn 
theirs. Diydcn. 

2. To preserve a reckoning. 

Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongst them at their 
certain seasons, and leaving them at others. 

Locke, 

3. To reckon ; to place to an account. 

He believed in the I.ord, and lie counted it to 
him for righteou.sncss. Genesis, xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman's pains is to be counted i 
into the bread wc cat ; the labour of those who 
broke the oxen, roust all be charged on the ac- 
count of labour. Locke. 

4. To esteem; to account; to reckon ; to 
consider as having a certain chairactar, 

whether good or evil. 

When once it roroprehendeth ai^ thing above 
thii, as tlic differences of lime, affirmations, ne- 
gations, and contradictions in speech, we then 
count it to have some use of uatoral reason* 
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Count not tliine handmaid for a daughter of 
Belial. Ismru 

Nor shall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The public \ marks of honoui and reward 
Conferr’d upon me. Miltons 'ffOhittet. 

You would not wish to count this man a foe ! 

In friendship, and in hatred, ob:itiuatc. 

Philips t Briton. 

5. To impute to ; to charge to. 

All the IiupussibiiiticH, winch poets 
Count to extravagance of loose description, 

Shall sooner be, Houes Ambitious Stepmother. 

To Count, v. n. To found an account 
or scheme : with upon. 

1 thirik it a great err/mr to count upon the genius 
of a nation, as a standing argument in all a^s. 


Count, v.s. [compte, Fr. computus, Lat.] 

1. Number. 

'rimt we up to your palaces may mount, 

Of blessed saints for to increase tlic count. 

Spenser’s F.pithal. 

2. Reckoning; number sutnined. 

By my rm^nt, 

1 was your mother much upon llicsc years. Shah, 
Since I saw you last. 

There is a change upon you.— — » 

——Well, I know not 

What counts hard fortune casts upon niy lace. 

Shaketp. 

Count, n.s. [comfe, Fr. comes, Lat.] A 
title of foreign nobility, supposed equi- 
valent to an earl. 

Go'll NT ABLE. adj. [from count.] That 
which may be numbered. 

The evils which you desire to be recounted are 
very many, and alinosi co/intofife with those which 
y/exe hidden in the basket of Pandora. 

Spenser’s Ireland. 

CO'UNTENANCE. n. s. [contenance, Fr.] 

1 . llie form of the face ; the system of the 
features. 

2. Air; look. 

A made countenance about her mouth, bctwceit 
simpering and smiling; her head, bowed some- 
wliul d wn, seemed to Idiiguish with over-much 
idleness. Sidney. 

Well, Snfl'idk, yet then shult not see me blush* 
Nor clifinge my countenance for this arrest: 

A heart unspoitcd is not easily daunted. 

Shakesp. Henry VI. 
So spake our sire, and by his count'naftce seeiu’il 
Entering on studious thoughts abstruse. Milton. 

I'o whom, with rount'tmricc calm, and soul sedate, 
'rhus Turniis. Dryden %Mneui. 

3. Calmness of look ; composure of face. 

She smil’d severe ; nor with a troubled look, 

Or trembling hand, the fun’rul present took ; 

Ev’n kept her count'nance, when the lid remov'd 
Disclos’d the heart unfortunately lov’d. 

Dryden 8 Fables. 

The two great inuxims of any great man at 
court arc, aludys to keep his countenance, and 
never to keep hi.s word. Su^. 

4. Confidence of mien ; aspect of assur- 
ance: it is commonly used in tlicse 
phrases, in countenance, and out of 
countenance. 

The night beginning to nlMlw 90m fetiring 
place* Uic gentIewoman^'«feA wuS if emmtenttnee 
before she began her speech. Invited me to lodge 
that night with her fatiycr* iMney. 

We will not make your countenance to fall by 
the aiiswer ye shall receive. . . 

Bacon’s New Atlantie. 

Their best friends were out •/ eountaumet. be^ 
cause they found that the imputations, which 
their enemies had laid upon them, were well 
grounded. 


Clomidon. 
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Your examples will meet it at evey;y t rn, and 
put it cut of cmuitenoftee in etcry place: even in 
]irivate coriieri it will toon lose confidence. 

Sermons, 

If the outward profession of religion and virtue 
were once in practice and countenance at court, r 
good treatment of the clergy would be the neces- 
saiT consequence* Snift, 

If those preachers would look about, (hey would 
find one part of tijcir congregation out oj counte- 
nance, and the other asleep. . Swift. 

It is a kiiid of ill manners to offer objections to 
a fine woman, and a man would be out counte- 
nance that should gain the superiority in such a 
contest : a coquette logician may he rallied, but 
not contradicted. Addisons Freeholder, 

It puts the learned in countenance, and gives 
them a place among the lashionable j»art of man* 
Xintl. Addison s Freeholder. 

5. Kindness or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face. 

\et ihe stout fairy, ’niongst the middest crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 

And Uiat gieat princess too, exceeding proud, 

'I’hat to strange knight no better countenance al- 
low’d. Spenser. 

0. Patronage; appearance of favour; ap 
pcarance on any side ; support. 

The church of Christ, which held that profes- 
sion which had not the publick allowance and 
countenance oi authority, could not use the exer- 
cise •£ the Christian religion hut in pr'nate. 

Hooker. 

His majesty maintained an army hero, to give 
strengtli ami connltmnce to the civil magistrate. 

• Davies on Ireland. 

Now then we’ll use 

His countenance f(»r the battle ; which being done, 
Li^t her who would lie rid of him devise ^ 

His speoily taking off. ^ Shak. King Lear. 

This is the magistrate’s ueculini province, to 
gi *’C countenanct to piety and virtue, and to rebuke 
vice and profaneness. AUerburq. 

7. Superficial appearance; show; resem- 
blance. 

The election being d<»ne, he made countenance 
of great discontent thereat A^chanis SriuPilmasttr. 

Oh, you blessed niinlsUrs ab(»ve ! 

Keoji me in patience, and willi ripen’d tiiuu 
L nfold the evil, whieli is here wrapt up 
In c^umtc/Minee. Shakc<<p. ^(usurfjor Measure. 
Biautd’s love 

JMside me exchange my state with Tiunio, 

\Miile he did iwMi my tountenancL in the town 

Shiihe'>}). 

To Co'fNTEN AN(’K. r. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To support; to patronise ; to vindicate. 

Neither shall thou countenance u poor man in 
his cause. J^iodiis 

This coneiit, though connt>'nanct d h^ learniti 
men, is nut nude out either by evjicrieiice or ica- 
S'jii. _ B^ou n 

Ibis national fault, of being so \ery talkative, 
looks iiatuial and graceful in one that has grey 
nails tf) cminlenunce it. Addmh. 

*2. To make a show of. 

l/acb t(» these ladies love did countenance, 

Apd to bis mistiess each himself strove to ad- 
vante Sptnser 

3. To act .‘suitably to any thing; to keep 
up any appearance, 

Nldlcolm' Jlanquo! 

A* from \ M f trr\v*‘s ri‘<e u|),aii(J walk like sprites, 

'I o cmnittniiKc tins horn ur. Shukcp Macbeth. 

•1. To eitC©ura<4c: to appear in defence. 

At the first delccnt < n sIkim bo was not im- 
mured with a wooden vessel, but be diil counli- 
nanee the landing iubti long-boat Wottan, 

Co'UNTENANCER. 11.#. [from counte- 
nance,’] One that countenances or sup- 
poris another. 

Co unter, w. [from count.] 
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Will you with counter lum 
The vast proportion of his infinite I Shakesp, 
lliou^b these half-pence are to be received as 
money in the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no 
better than cmintm. 

Stoyi*s Consid, on Wood's Coin 
. Money, in contempt. 

Wlien Marcus Brutus grows so covetous, 

I'o lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods ! with ail your thunder-bolts 
Dash liim to pieces. Shakesp. Julius Casar. 

3. The table on which goods are viewed, 
and money told, in a shop. 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our emmters every 
iiiglil ; and tlien goes out, and spends it uimn our 
cuckold-makers. Diydcn 

In half-whipt muslin needles useless lie. 

And shuttlecocks across the counter fly. 

pap's Trivia. 

Sometimes you would see him behind his coiciv 
ter selling broadcloth, sometimes measuring linen 

Arhuthnoi. 

Whether thy counter shim* with sums untold, 
And thy wide-grasping hand grows black with 
gold. ^ Su^'t. 

4. Counter of a Horse, is that part of a 
horse’s fore hand that lies between the 
shoulder and under the neck. Far. Diet. 

Co'uNTER. adv. \contre, Fr. contra, Lat.] 

. Contrary to ; in opposition to: it is com 
monly used with the verb run, perhaps 
by a metaphor from the old tournaments. 

Shall w'e erect two wills in God’s, and make 
the will of Ids purpose and intention run couniei' 
to the will of his approbation ? Sntih. 

The profit of the merchant, an»l the gain of the 
kingdom, arc so far from being always parallels, 
that frequently they run counter one to tlie other. 

ChtM oti Trade. 

^ He thinks it brave, at his first sttliiig out, to 
signali/e himself in running counta' to all the rules 
of virtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way; contrarily to the right 
course. 

How cheerfully on the false trail they cry, 

Oh, this is counter, ^ou false Dani.sh dogs! 

SJuikci'p. Iljmlet. 

3. Contrary ways. 

A man, wh<nn 1 cannot d<*ny, may oblige me 
to use pt rsuasioiis to aiunlur, w*bitb,*at tlic same 
time 1 .im spe.ikim:, I m.iy wish may not prevail 
on him . in this case, it is’ plain, the will and the 
desire run count tr. lA)cke. 

4. The face, in ojiposition to the buck. 
Not in use. 

They bit one anotlur wiib darts, as the other 
do with tlicir Irinds, wbi<b they never throw 
cou/iUr, but at the back ot tin. Ibcr. 

Stndq\ Journal. 

5. This word is often found in crimposition, 
and may be placed before either nouns 
or verbs used in a sense of opposition. | 

That design was no souiut known, but others I 
of an oj)jiositc party were aj)pohitcd to set a cmin- 
tcr-pctiUoii on foot. CUnendon. 

To Countera'ct. r. a [counter and act,] 
To hinder^any thing from its effect by 
contrary agency. 

In this case we can fmd no principle within 
him strong enough to couniaact that principle, 
and to relieve him. South. 

To CouNTEUBA'LANCE.r.tf. \counUr and 
balance.] To wei^h against; to act 
[ip-ainst Muth an opposite wei/rht. 

'J’hen* was so miicli air drawn out of ihe vessel, 
that the remaining air was not able to enunter- 
balanti the merniriai cylinder. hoxdc. 

F( w of Adam’s children are not bom with 
bias, which it is the business of cdu(‘ation 
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But jMtccful kiagf„o’fr martial people set, 
Each other’s poise and counterbalance are, 

Dryden's An. Mirab. 
Money is the counterbalance to all other things 
purchaseable by it, and lyiiig, as it were, in tiie 
opposite scale of commerce. Locke. 

To Counterbu'ff, v.a. [from counter 
and buff.] I'o impel in a direction op^ 
gosite to the former impulse ; to strike 

The giddy ship, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stuiin’d with the diff’rcnt blows ; then shoots 
amain, 

Till counterbuff*d she stops, and sleeps again. 

Dryden. 

Countkrbu'ff. n. s. [counter and Inff.] 
A blow in a contrary direction ; a stroke 
that produces a recoil. 

He at the second gave him such a counterbufi, 
that, because Phalantus was not to be driven from 
the saddle, tlie saddle witli broken girths was 
driven from the horse. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and show 
What house you come of, by the blow 
You give Sir'Quintin, and the cuff 
You ^cape o’ th’ sandbags counterbuff. BenJonson. 

Co'untercaster. n.s. [from^counter, 
for a false piece of money, and caster.] 
A word of contempt for an arithmeti- 
cian; a book-keeper; a caster of ac- 
counts ; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had seen the proof 
At Tlhodes, at C’yprus, must be led and calm’d 
By debtor and creditor, this countercastcr. 

Shaketq). Othello 

Co'uNTERCHANGE. n. s. [counter and 
change.] Exchange; reciprocation. 

She, like harmless lightning, throws lier eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her master, hitting 
Each object with a joy. The cm<«fcrr//flngc 
Is seveimly in all. Shakisp. Cpmbelmt. 

To COU'JNTERCTIANGE. V.a. To 
and receive. 


give 


tillier to Uke off, or counterbalance. 


L(fcke. 


1, A false piece of money u»ed asa means Counterbalance. a. [from the verb.] 
of reckoning. 1 Opposite weight ; equivalent power. 


Countercha'rm. n. s. [counter and 
charm.] That by which a charm is dis- 
solved ; that which has tlie power of de- 
stroying the effects of a charm. 

Now touch’d by countercharms they change 
again, 

And stand majcslick, and recall’d to men. 

Ihypt ’s Odqsscv. 

To Countercha'rm. v.a. [from counitr 
and chai'm.] To destroy the effect of 
an enchantment. 

hike u spell it was to keep us invulnerable, and 
so rounUrcliarm all (mr crimes, that they should 
onl^ be active to please, not hurt us. 

DicayoJ Pit tv. 

To Counterche'ck. v.a. [counter ami 
check.] To oppose; to stop with sticU 
den opposition. 

Countercheck, n. a. [from the verb.] 
Stop; rebuke. 

If again I said his I card was not well cut, lie 
would say I lye: tins is called the conntcrc^'ck 
quarrelsome Shakesp. 

Counterdra'w. v.a. [from eownfer 
and draw.] W'itli painters, to copy a 
design or painting by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other 
transparent matter, whereon the strokes, 
appearing through, are traced witli a 
pencil. Chamhet's. 

Counterf/vidence. II. i. [from coim- 
ter and evidence.] Testimony by 
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wliiclj the di^ition of tome former 
witness is opposed. 

Sense itself cfetrcis its more palpable deceits by 
m minter-ei^idence, and the more ordinary impos* 
tores seldom outlive tire first experiments. 

Glanv, Scepi. 

We have Httle reason to question bis testimony 
in this point, seeing it is backed by others of good 
rredit ; and all because there is no courUerevid^e, 
nor any witness, that appears gainst it. 

Lumet's Theai'y if the Earth, 

Tb CO UNTERFEIT. v»a, [contrefaire^ 

Pr-] 

1. To copy with an intent to pass the copy 
for an original ; to forge. 

Wtiat art thou, 

That coHntefeiU the person of a king ? 

Shakesp. Henry IV. 

U came into this priest’s fancy to cause this liul 
to counterfeit and m'rsonatc the second s<>n of Ed- 
ward IV. sup]U)sea to be murdered. Baceu’s H,y II 

There have been some that could couiUcrU ii the 
distance of voices, which is a secondary omect of 
hearing, in such sort, as, when they stand fast b\ 
you, N(»u would think the speech came from afar 
off ill a feaiful manner. lirtCon'& A'uf. Iltsl. 

Say, lovely dreaic., where coiihlsl thou find 
Shadows to *co««rcjycif that face ^ ^ WulUr. 

Il hapjicits, th il not one single line or th< ugl t 
is contained in tins iiupt»sture, although it aj)|vais 
that they who couuUfcited me liad heard ut the 
true one. Su'iji. 

2. To imitate; to copy; to resemble. 

And, oh, you mortal engines ! whose nide throats 

Tir immortal Jove's dieud clamours counterfeit, 
Farcwel ! SfinhcHp. Othello. 

t) Eve ! in evil Irnur thou didst give oar 
I'o that false worm, of whomsoever taught 
To counterfeit man’s voice. Milton s l*ar. Loft. 

To counterfeit, is to pul <in the likeness and ap- 
pearance of some real excellency : Jlristol-stoiiOs 
would not pretend to be diamonds, if thcie never 
had been diamonds. Tillotson. 

Co unterfeit, adj, [from the verb.] 

1. That which is made in imitation of an- 
other, with intent to pass for tlie origi- 
nal ; forged ; fictitious. 

1 learn 

Now of my own experience, not hv talk, 

How counterfeit a coin the\ me, who friends 
Ht.ir in t'-eir siipeiscriidiou ; in jirospcn ny daxs 
Ihev swarm, but in adverse wilhiliaw ilu'ir lieai'. 

^ Mi/ton. 

General observations drawn fiom ]iai tienl ir‘>, 
are the jewels of knowle ige, eojupreiieiuliiiL 
great st<ii*e in u lillle ro uii ; hut they aie Uieiebin* 
to l)c made with tlie greater care and cautii/ii, lest, 
if we take C(»anOTy</t for true, our shame be the 
giealer, w hen our stock comes to a severe scrutinv . 

Loc/ic. I 

2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. 

True friends appear less mov’d than counterfeit. 

liosvomhion. 

Co unterfeit, w. s, [from the verb.] 

1. One who personates another ; an im- 
postor. 

1 am no connteifeil ; to die is to he a counterfeit ; 
for he is iniilhc countcijut of a man, who hath 
not the life of a man. ^ ShoKtsp. 

This priest, In’ing utterly unacquainted with tlie 
true Iverson, accoi ding to wiiose pattern he should 
•hai>e his countojeit, } et could think it possible 
fur iiim to instruet his player, either in gesture or 
favhions, or in fit answer's ti) questions, to come 
m>iir the reseinhlante. Bacon. 

Hut trust me, child. I’m much inclin'd to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter, AddUm'tOv, 

2. Something made in imitation of ano* 
tlicr, inteniied to pass for that which it 
resemhle-s ; a forgery. 

Aly father was I know not where, 
When I was stampt. Some coiner, with his tools. 
Made me a counterfeU ; yet ray mother H*cm'd 
The Dian uf that lime, Shaketp, Cymbdke. 
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Tlierc would be no count erf tiu but for the sake 
of something real ; though pretenders seem to be 
what they wally are not, yet they pretend to l>c 
something that re:dly is. Tillotson. 

Co'UNTBRFEiTKR.fi^[from counterftit*] 
A forger ; one who contrives copies to 
pass for originals. 

Henry the j^cond altered the coin, which was 
corrupted by counteij'eiten, to the great coo^l of 
thecommoiiweahli. Camden. 

Co'UNTKRFEiTLY. adv, [from counter-^ 
feit,] Falsely; fictitiously; with for- 
gery. 

Since the wisdom of their choice is rather to 
have niy caji than my heart, 1 will practise the in- 
sinuating nod, anti oe off to them niunt counter- 
feitlp. Shakesp. Corioinnus. 

Counterfe'rment. n.s. [coww/er and 
ferment.'] Ferment opposed to ferment. 

What unnatiiTal motions and counteferments 
must a nifdlfy of inteiiiperaiicu produce in tlie 
hotly ! luMi 1 heholti a taHliioiiahlc table, X fancy 
T see inmiiiit*r.\blo tlislcmpcrs lurkinir in ambus- 
cade among the dislu*s. Addisons Spectator. 

Counterff/sance. n.s. {contrefaisunre, 
Fr.] The act of counterfeiting ; forgery. 
Not in use. 

And his m ui Uf ynold, with dno connterfesanee. 
Supports liU credit and his countenance. 

Huhherd's Tale. 

Such is the face of falselumd, such the sight 
Of foul Jy uessa, when her borrow’d light 
Is laid away, and countcfesancekiuis^u. FuirnQ. 

Counterfort, n.s. [from counter and 
fort.] 

Counterforts, buttresses or spurs, arc pillars serv- 
ing to support xvalls or terrassos sul*ject to bulge. 

Chamhus 

Counterga'ge. n. s. [from cou7itvr and 
^age ] In carpentry, a method u.sed to 
measure the joint.s, by translerring the 
breadth of a mortice to the place where 
tlie tenon is to be, in order to make 
lliPin fit each other. Chamber s. 

C<)UNTEU(;ua'ri>. n.s. [from counter 
and guard ] A small rampart, with pa- 
rapet and ditch, to cover some part of 
the bo ly of the plaee. JSUHtary Diet. 

Counterli'ght. n. s. [from counicr and 
light.] A window or lijiht oppo^ite to 
any thing, which makes it appear to a 
disadvantage. Chambers. 

To Countekma'nd. r. fl. \contretnandcr, 
Fr.] 

1 . I'o order the contrary to \x hat was or- 
dered or intended before • to contradict, 
annul, or repeal a command. 

In states nntoriously irreligicms, a secret and 
irresintible power countermand* their deepest pru- 
jecls, and smites their policies with fiustration 
and a curse. South 

2 . 'Fo oppose ; to contradict the orders of 
anotlter. 

For us to alter any thing. Is to lift up ourselves 
against God, and, as it were, to cou7Uerman(l him. 

Hoi^ker. 

3. To prohibit 

Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick 
bodies, because he esteems the blood a bridle of 
the gall. Han^p. 

Counterma'nd. n.s. [conffrf?iand, Fr.] 
Repeal of a former order. 

Have you no countermand for Cl.uidioyet, 

But must he die lo-morrow ? Shak.Meas for Mens. 

To Countermarch, r.fi. [cownfer and 
ntorcA.] To march backward; to march 
in indirect \rays. 
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Counterma'rch. n.s. [from the verb.] 
t. ^ Retrocession ; march backward ; march 
in a different direction from the former. 

How luch an infinite numl cr of thiugt 
placed with such order in the memory, notwitn- 
•tending the tuiiuilts, marches, and countcrmarchei 
of the animal spirits ? Collier on Ihmtgkt. 

2. Change of measures; alteration of con- 
duct. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by such countermarches and retractions, 
as we do nut willingly impute to wisdom. 

Burnet's Theory^' the Earth. 

CouNTERM ARK. n.s. [counteT and mark.] 

1 . A second or third mark put on a bale 
of goods belonging to sevei^ merchants, 
that it may not be opened but in the 
presence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldsmiths company, 
to shew the metal is standard, added to 
that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth 
of horses that have outgrown their na- 
tural mark, to disguise their age. 

d*. A mark added to a medal a long time 
after it is struck, by which the curious 
know the several changes in value which 
it has undergone. Chambers. 

To Co UNTERM a'rk. V. a. [counter and 
mark.] 

A iiorse is said to he countermarked, when his 
conuT treti) are artificially made hollow, a false 
mark being uiadc in the hollow' place, in imitation 
of tliu eye of a bean, to conceal the horse’.s age. 

Farrier slJict. 

Countermi'ne. n.s. [ciwn/er and wiwf.] 

1 . A well or hole sunk into the ground, 
from which a gallery or branch runs 
out under ground, to seek out the ene- 
my’s mine, and disappoint it. 

I Militai'y Diet. 

After this they mined the walls, laid the pow- 
der, and rammed ilio moullis ; but the eituens 
m<i(le a countermine, and thereinto they poured 
saeh a plent y of water, that the wcl powder couhl 
not he lited.* Hapimrd. 

2. Mcau.s of opposition ; means of coun- 
teraction. 

He tliinking himself contemned, knowing no 
countermine contempt but terror, began to 

let nothing pass, which might bear the colour of 
a f.nilt, without sharp punisliinent. Sidnep. 

A stratagem by which any contrivance 
is defeated. 

The matter being brought to a trial of skill, the 
countermine was only an act of self-preservation. 

Vljlrange 

To Countermi'ne. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To delve a passage into an enemy’s 
mine, by which the powder may eva- 
porate without mischief. 

2. I'o counterwork ; to defeat by secret 
measures. 

Thus infallibly it must be, if mira- 
culously ruunterminc us, ana forlis Uum 

we can do against ourselves.’^ Decay 4f Piety. 

Countermo'tion. n.s, [counter imd 
motion.] Contrary motion; opposidmi 
of motion. 

That resistence is Mcmntermotum, or equivalent 
to one, is plain by this, that any body which is 
pressed, must needs press again on the body that 
presses it. Higbu tm the 

If any of thewstumiiw spiritsshould happen to 
fall foul upon oUicrs which arc outward hound, 
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these C9*mtermotiom would nterset them» or ocoa^ 
sioii a later arrival Colliei'. 

Countkrmu're. n,B, \contremur, Fr. 
A wall built up behind another wall, to 
aupply its place. 

The great shot tiding through the breach, did 
beat down houses ; but the couTUcmure, new built 
gainst the breach, standing upon a lower round, 
It seldom touched. Knollcs. 

Countkrna'tural. a((j. [coun/rr and 
Contrary to nature. 

A ctuuumption is a couHtcniatural hectick ex- 
tenuation of the body. Harvey on Cmtumptio/M. 

COUNTERNO'ISE. [cott«fr*rand noisr,] 

A sound by which any other noise is 
overpowered. 

Tliev ondeavourt'd, cither by a Constant succes- 
sion of sensual delights, to charm and lull asleep, 
or else by a countenwiif of revellings and riotous 
excchses to droun, the softer wbisjH'rs of their 
CojiM'ieiicc. Cnlamy's Sermons. 

CoUN TliRo'pENiNG. ti, s, [fotiw/fr and 
An aperture ur vent on the 
contrary side. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part disposed to receive it, and 
maik the place for li.counieropcninf'.Sliarp'sSnrfrery. 

Countkrpa'ce. n,s, [counter and pace.] 
Contrary measure ; attempts in opposi- 
tion to any scheme. 

When the least counterpaces are made to these 
resolutions, it will then be time enough for our 
malcconteiits. Siii/t 

Co'UNTKRPANK. n. s. [con/npoinf, Tr.] 
A coverlet for a bed, or any tiling else 
woven in squares. It is sometimes 
written, according lo etymology, cai/w- 
terpoint. 

In ivory coffers 1 have stuff’d my crowns ; 
lu Cyprus chests my nrra:* counterpanes. Sliaheap. 

Counterpa'rt. n,s. [counter and part.] 
The correspondent pari ; the part which 
answers to another, as the two jiapers 
of a contract ; the part which fits ano- 
ther, as the key of a cypher. 

In some things the law.s of Normandy agreed 
with the laws of England ; so that tl>ey bcem to 
be, as it were, copies or connUrparts otk* of an- 
other. Hale's ImwoJ f 'u" and. 

An old fellow with a yonng wench, iim; pass 
for a counterpart of this fable. L' i'Mrangc. 

Oh counterpart 

Of our soft sex ; well are you made our lords : 

So bold, so great, so god-like are you form’d, 

How can you Jovr so sill v things as women 'Dnfd. 

He is to consider the tlicmght of his author, and 
his words, and to find out the counterpart to each 
in another language. Dryden. 

Ill the discovery, the two di’Terent {dots look 
like counterparts and copies of uiu another. 

Addvk,ns Spectator. 

Countekple'a. [from counter and 
plea.] In law, a replication : a«, if a 
stranger to the action begun desire to be 
admitted to say what he can for the safe- 
guard of his estate, that which the de- 
maqitet iUegeth against this request i^ 
diBed a mitUirplea. Cowell. 

Counterplot o- [aninter and 
To cppi^one machination by 
another; to obviate art by art. 
Counterplot. fi.«*[AQin the verb.] An 
^ifice opposed to on artifice. 

" The wolf tb^t had a plat upon the kid, was 
confounded by aceunterpM of the kid’s upon the 
wolf ; and such a cottiUerplat as tlie wolf, with ail 
his sagacity, was not able to somI! out. L* Estrange. 
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Co'uNTERPOiNT. ». 8. A ooverlet woven 
in squares, commonly spoken counter^ 
pane. See COUNTERPANE. 

To Counterpoise, p.a. [counter and 
poise.] 

1. To counterbalance ; to be equi-ponde- 
rant to ; to act against with equal weight. 

Our spoils we Imve brought home 
Do more than counterpoise a full third part 
'I'hc charges of the actioii. Shakesp. Coriolansts. 

The force and the dist.^nce of weights counter- 
poising one unoiUert ought to be reciprocal. 

Digby on the Soul. 

2. To produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight. 

The lieaviness of bodies mu^t be counterpoised 
by a plummet fastened about the pulley to the 
axis. Mf/ki/w. 

3. To act with equal power against any 
jierson or cniise. 

So mans freeholders of English will bo able to 
he.jr<l Hiui ta connietpoise tliv rent Sjjetmr on Ir land. 
Co'lJ NTERpoisE. n.s. [from counttr and 
poise.] 

1 . Lquiponderance ; equivalence of weight; 
etpial force in the opposite scale of the 
balance. 

Take hei by the hand, 

And tell her she is thine*; b) whom I promise 
A counierjyoiset if noi in thy estate, 

A balance moie replete. 

Skakesf}. AU\ icellthat ctuh well. 
Faslening that to our exact Iml'uice, we put a 
metaiiinc counUt poise into the o^iposite .scale. 

Jioylcs Spring if the Air. 

2. The state of being pldced in the oppo- 
site scale of the balance. 

Tir Eternal hung forth his golden scales, 
Wherein all things created first he weigh’d, 

The penduhms round earth, with halane’d air 
la eoinUcr/wV. MitUm's Par Lost. 

3. Equipollence : equivalence of power. 

The bectmd nobles urvu counterpoise to the higher 

nobility, t'mt lliey urow not too potent. Pucim. 

Their generals, by their eredit in the army, 
were, with tlie magistrates and other civil ollicers, 
a sort uf counterpone to the powti ot the people. 

CoUNTERPo'lsoN w. s. [couuftT and 
poison.] Antidote; medicine by wh id i 
the dfects of poison are obviated, 

Counterpoisoiu must be adujited to the cansp ; 
for exjiijiple, in poison from subiiiuale corrosive, 
and at-senick. Arbuthnnt. 

Counterprk'ssure. n..v. [rawwfrr and 
prm'Mre.] Dppositc force ; power act- 
ing in contrary direction.^. 

Does it not all mechanick heads confound, 

That troops of atoms from all parts around. 

Of equal number, and ot equal force. 

Should lo this single point direct their Course ; 

That ao the eounterprewire yv'ry way, 

Of eqii'U vigour, might their motions slay, 

Aud by a steady pause the w h^le iu quiel lay ? 

Blackmore. 

CouNTERPRo'jECT. tt. B. [counter and 
project.] Correspondent part of a 
scheme. 

A clear reason why they never sent any forces 
to Spain, aud >vby the obUgation uotto enter into 
a treaty of peaa* with France, undl that entire mo- 
narchy was yielded as a preliminary, was struck 
out of the coitnterprr^eGt by the Dutch. Swi/t. 
To CouNTERPRO'vB. V. a. [from counter 
and proTf .] Toikuke off a desig n in black 
lead> or red chalk, by passing it through 
the rolhtig-press with another piVe of 
paper, both beifig moistened with a 
sponge. CkanAers. 
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To COUNTERROL*^ v. n. [counter and 
roll. This is now §p»nera]Jy written as 
it is spoken, control.] To preserve the 
power of detecting frauds by another 
account. 

Countkrro'lment. H 8. [fVom roifnfsr- 
roL] A counter account ; controlment. 

This manner of exercising of this othce, hath 
many testimonies, intercliangeable warrants, and 
counterrolments, whereofeach, running throng the 
hands, and resting in the power of many several 
per.s()iis, is sntliciwt to argue aud convince all 
manner of fulseiiood. Bacon. 

Co'dnterscaup n.s. [from roua/rr and 
scarp.] 1’hat side of the ditch which 
is next the camp, or properly the 
talus that supports the earth of the co- 
ver-way ; although by this term is often 
understood the whole covert-way, with 
its [larnpet and glacis : and so it is to be 
understood when it is said tlie enemy 
lodged themselves on the counterscarp. 

Harris. 

To Counters Ton v. a. [from comter 
and .vig?/.] To sign an order or patent 
ofasuyieriour, in quality of secretary, to 
render it morcauthentick. Thus charters 
are signed by the king, and count er si gn^ 
eel by a secretary of state, or lord chan- 
cellor. Chambers. 

Countkrte'nor. n. s. [from covnteraud 
tenor.] One of the mean or middle parts 
of musick ; so called, as it w’cre, oppo- 
site to the tenor. Harris. 

I am deaf: I his deafnesH luiqualificx me for all 
conipany, except a few frictids with countei'tenor 
voiceji. ’ Sii ijt. 

Countertide. n.s. [roufitrr and tide.] 
Contrary tide ; fluctuations of the water. 

Such were our countertidcs at land, a.nd so 
"Presaging of the fatal blow-, 

In your prodigious ebb and flow. th'yden. 

CouNTKRTfMK. n. s, [counter and time ; 
covi retemps, Fr.] 

1 . The dtdence or resistance of a horse, 
tlmt intercepts his cadence, anti tlie mea- 
sure of his manage. Farritr's Diet. 

2. Defence; opposition. 

L<'t cheerfullncss on hap[y fortune wait. 

And give not thus the counterlimcio f«itc. 

Dryden s An rengtebe. 

Countertl'rn. n.s. [m/n/erand turn.] 
The cataslatu Dilled by the Hnmatih stalu!),the 
heigh and full growlli df the play, we may cull 
jiroperly the connteiturn, which destroys that ex- 
pectation, I'lubruiis the action iu new dilTicultics, 
and leaves you far diatant from that hofx* in which 
it found you. Dryden on Dramatick Poesy. 

To COUNTERVA'J L. v.a. [contra and 
valeOi \jaX..] To be equivalent to ; to have 
equal force or value ; to act against with 
equal power. 

In some men there may be found such qiialitlrs 
as arc able to countervau those exceptions which 
might be taken against thern, and such men’s 
authority is not likely to be shaken off. Hooker. 

And tnercwithal he fiercely at him flew, 

And witti important outrage him a*«aifd ; 

Who, soon prepar’d to field, hb §wtnd faith 
drew, 

And him witli equal valour coutUervaiPd. 

Fahy Quern. 

The outward streams, which descend, must he 
of so much force as to countervail all that weight 
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whereby the aicending iide does exceed the other. 

WiUMt D^dalut. 

We fife to oofimute, thet, upou balancmg the 
•ocount» tlie pront at last will hardly cxmntervaU 
the incouyeuiences that go along with it. 

® Vmangt. 

Counterva'il. n.tf. [from the verb.] 

1. Equal wei^t; power or value sufR- 
dent to obviate any effect or objection. 

% That which has equal weight or value 
with something else. 

Surely, the present pleasure of a sinful act is a 
poor countenml for the bitterness of the review, 
which begins where the action ends, and lasts fur 
ever. SouthUSertnons. 

C 0 .UNTERVIEW. n,i. [counter mUL view J\ 

1 . Opposition ; a posture in which two 
persons front each other. 

Mean while, ere thus was &iim*d and judg’d on 
earth, 

Within the gates of hell sat Sin andDeatli, 

In counterview. MilUms Par. iMist. 

2. Contrast ; a position in wliicii two dis- 
similar things illustrate each other. 

I have drawn some lines of Linper’s character, 
on purpose to place it in coiinterview or contrast 
with tl»at of the other conipuny. 

To Counterwork, v.a, [counftr and 
work*] To counteract; to hinder any 
effect by contrary operations. 

But hcav’n’s great view is one, and that the 
whole : 

I’liat ccunlirworks each folly and caprice ; 

That disap[ioints ih* ellect of ev’ry vice. Pope. 

Co untess. fi,s. [comiiissa, hoit. comtessc, 
Fr.] The lady of an earl or count. 

I take it, she that carries up the train. 

Is that old noble ladv, flie duchess of Norfolk. 
—It is, and all the rest are counU^^CH. 

iihahcsjt, Hnirq VII [. 

It is the peculiar happiness of the amniess of 
Abingdon to have been so trulv lt»vc<l hy^ou 
while she wan l\vh\g, und so gtatefully honoured 
after .slie was dead. iJrqdeu. 

Col N ' ll xNG-H OUSE. n.s. [cou?t( and 

fwUiSv.] 'file room appropriated by tra- 
ders to their books and accounts. 

Aleti in trade seiduiii think <»f l.i\ ing out money 
u}w ij l.tncl, till their prulit has hioiigln them in 
moie than their trade ran well einj)lt>> ; and (li<ir 
idle bugs cumbering tlieii vountiu^ lunn,r<i, jmt 
them upon emptying them. Locki. 

C o UN’rLKS.s, [from cofAit/.] innume- 
rable; without number; not to be reck- 
oned. 

A n . h at for fear, and Ion ing kiss for kiss, 
1'riN‘lu.iihei iM.ia us u nders on th;^ lips: 

() were lh» sn n or these that 1 s’liould pay 
CimntUs*!a\\{\ infinue, vi t >N<)uld 1 pay them. Sfuik. 

Hut oh, her mind, that orcus whicn includes 
legions ofmi‘'chief, ceuutlm multitudes 
Of former curses. Dome. 

By otic Cifuntleas sum ofNvocs opprest, 
lloarv with citres, and ignoruul of rest, 

M e find tl»e vital sprmgs relax’d and worn ; 

'llius, thro' the round of age, to chil.ilioml wi* 
MM urn. ^ Prior. 

I see, 1 cried, his woes, a counties train ; 

J see his friends uVru helm'd beneath the main. 

Pope\ Odussey. 

CO'UNTRY. «. s, [contr^e^ Fr. cotiiraia, 
low Lat. supposed to be contracted from 
cottferrafa.] 

1 . \ tract of hmd ; a region, as dislin- 
guislietl from other regions. 

Thev require to be examined concerning the 
drseriptions of those cauHtrtes of which they would 
be inlormed. 5praft. 

2 . The }iarts of a region distant from ci- 
ties or courts ; rural parts. 

Would I a house for happiness erect, 

Nature alone should he the architect 
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She’ build it more conyenient than sreat, 

And doubtless iu the country chase her seat, 

Cowley. 

I see them hurry from country to town, and then 
from the town back again into me cmmtry. Sped. 
S, The place which any man inhabits, 
or in which he at present resides. 

Send out more horses, skirre the country round, 
Hang those that Ulk of fear. Shakeep. Macbeth. 

4, The place of one’s birth ; the native 
soil. 

Tire king set on foot a reformaiiun iu the onw 
mctits and advantages of our country. Spratt. 

0 save my country, heav’n ! shall be your last. 

Pope. 

5, The inhabitants of any region. 

All the country, in a general voice, 

Cried hale upon him : all their pray’rs and love 
Were set ou Hereford. ohaketp. Henry IV. 

COU'NTRY. atlj. 

1. llustick ; rural ; villatick. 

Cannot nyuntry wench know, that, having re- 
ceived a shtlluig from one that owes her three, 
and a shilling also from another that owes her 
tlirec, the remaining debts iu each of their haiuis 
are erpial ? hteke. 

1 never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot 
should confitie himself to country dances. Spectator. 

He comes no nearer to a positive, clear idea of 
a positive infinite, than the country fellow had of 
the water which was yet to pass the channel of 
the river where he stood. Locke. 

Talk but with country people, or young people, 
and ;^ou .shall find that the notions they apply 
tliis naine to, are so odd, that nobody can imagine 
they were (aught by a rational man. Ijocke. 

A eouMtry gentleman, learning Ijatin in the uni- 
versity, reiuoves thence to his niuiisiun-housc 

lA)cke. 

'i'he low mechanicks of a country town do some- 
what outdo him. I^Kke. 

Come, we’ll e’en to our country seat repair, 

The nativ e home of innocence aiid love. Norris 

2. Of an interest opposite to that of courts ; 
as, the country ptirty, 

3. Peculiar to a region or people. 

She laughing the cruel tyrant to scorn, spake in 
her eouvirq language. 2 Maccabees, vii, 27. 

4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 

We make a country man dumb, whom wc will 
not allow to speak but by the rules of giumiii.ir. 

Drqden's Vnfrestwu 
Co'UNTRYMAN. w. s. [trom country and 
man.] 

1 . One born in Uie same country, or tract 

of ground. Locke . 

See, who c<»mes here ? 

JNl y countryman ; but yet 1 know him not. 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Homer, great hard ' so fate ordain’d, arose j 
And, b«>ld as were hi', conntrifmcn in fight, 

Snatch’d tlieir f.iir actions from degrading prose, 
And set their hat.lles in eternal light. Prior 
The Hritisli soldiers act with greater vigour 
unrler tlie conduei of one whom they do not con- 
sider only as their leader, but as their rounfrymua. 

Addison on t/ie ITur. 

2. A rui^tick; one that inhabits the riu*al 
parts. 

.Ml that have business to the^ court, and all 
coitnirymtn roMiing up to the city, leave their 
wives Hi the country. Crruttul. 

3. A farmer ; a husbandman. 

A countjyman took a boar in Ids corn. L’Est. 
Co'uNTY. ii.s. [comtcj Fr. comitatus, Lat] 
1. A shire; that is, a circuit or portion of 
the realm, into wdiich the whole land is 
divided, for the administration of jus- 
tice ; so that there is no part of tile king- 
dom but what lieth within some county. 
Every county is governed by a yearly 
officer, called a sheriff, who puts in exe- 
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cation all the commands and judgments 
of the king’s courts. Of these counties 
four are termed county -palatines, as that 
of Lancaster, Chester, Durham, and 
Ely. A county-palatine is a jurisdiction 
of so high a nature, that the chief go- 
vernor of these, by special charter from 
the king, sent out all writs in their own 
name ; and did all things touching jus- 
tice as absolutely as the prince himself, 
only acknowledging him their superior 
anti sovereign. But this power hks, by 
a statute in Henry VIII. his dme, been 
much abridged. There are likewise 
counties corporate, which are certain ci- 
ties or ancient boroughs upon which our 
princes have thought good to bestow ex- 
traordinary liberties. Of these London 
is one, York another, the city of Chester 
a third, and Canterbury a fourth. And 
to these may be added many more ; as 
the county of the town of Kingston upon 
Hull, the county of the town of Haver- 
fordwest, and the county of Litclifield. 
County in another signification, used 
for the county court. CowtU. 

Discharge your powers unto their several coun- 
ties. 

As wc will uurs. Shakesp. Henry IV. 

He caught his death the last county ses-sions, 
where he would go to see justice done to a poor 
widow-woman, and her fatherless childr n. 

Addison’s Spedator. 

2. An earldom. 

S. [ro//?;>f(5.] Acount; a lord. Now whol- 
ly obsolete. 

The gallant, Noung, and noble ccntleinan, 

The county P.tns Shahsp. Romeo and Jnlid. 

He nnide Hugh Lupus coaiity palatine uf Ches- 
ter, and iriiNo that earldom to liim and his heirs, 
to hold the same, da libne ad gUidium, sient rex 
it iwbot Augliam ad cornnam. JJariis. 

(\)VPE'L. n.s. [Fr.] A motion in danc- 
ing, wlten one leg is a little bent ami 
suspended from the ground, and with 
the oUier a motion is made forwards. 

Chambers. 

COUPLE, n.s. [couple, Fr. copula, Lat.] 

1 . A chain or tie that Iiolds dogs together. 

I’ll keep my i,table-siand Mhcrc 
1 lodge my wite ; I'll go In coupU\s with her, 

Than when I feel and see no further trust lu r. 

Shakesp. 

It is in some .sort with friends as it is with tings 
m couples; they should be uf the same size and 
Immuur. L’ Lstrangc. 

2. Two; a brace. 

He was taken up by a couple of shepherds, and 
by them brought to life again. Sidney. 

A sclioolmaster, who shall teach my son ami 
your, I will f»rovide ; yea, thongh the three do 
cost me a couple of luindreil pounds. Ascham. 

A »>iece of crystal inclosed a couple of drops^ 
which naked like water when they were shaken, 
though terhups they arc imtbhiaJtari^ of 
air. 

By adding one to ont^ind hawe the complex 
idea of a ample. ^ Locke. 

3. Amaleaudhisfettiiile. 

So shall all the coupks three. 

Ever true in loving he. Shak. MUh. Night's Dr. 

Oh ! Hlav • 

I lost a ctntple, iHit *twlxt heaven ;ind eintli 
Might thus have stood, begetting wonder, as 
You gracious couple do. Shak. H mter's Tale, 

I have n ad of a feigned commonwealth, where 
tlws marriotl cos^Uurc permittei , before they con- 
tract, to see one another naked. Bac. New Atlantis. 

4'27 
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He said : tl e careful couple join their tears, 
And then iuvfjkc the gods with pious prayers. 

Vrpdtn. 

All succeeding generations of men are the pro- 
gen^f of one priiiiitivc couple. Bentlcy't Sermons. 

To Couple, r. o. Lat.J 

1. To chain together. 

HuntsnmUilcharge thee, tender well m^hounds; 

And couple Clowdcr it'ith the deep-mouth 

2. To join one to another. 

Wluit greater ills liiivt* the heav’ns in store, 

To ciMtple coming liariiis with sorrow past. Sidney 
And wluTCHtK Vr we went, like Juno’s swans, 
Still we went conpUd and inseimrahle. 

Snakchp. As you like it. 
Put tile taches into the loops, and couple the 
tent together that it may be one. Eixhlus, xxvi. 11.1 
They behold your chaste conversation couplcUl 
with fear. 1 /Vtcr, iii. tij. j 

Their concernments were so coupled, that if iia-i 
ture had not, yet their religions would have made j 
them brothers. ^ South. 

'J hat man makes a mean figure in tlic eyes (d 
reason, wt.o is measuring syll.ildes and coupling; 
rhiiues, whon he should be ineuding his own soul, 
and securing his own immortality. Pope. 

S. To marry ; to wed ; to join in wedlock, j 

I shall rejoice to we you so coupled, as niay he ; 
lit both fui your honour and your satisfaction. 

1 am just going to assist with the archbishop, in 
degrading a parson wliDroMp/csall our beggars, by 
winch I shall make one Imppy man. Siviji 

To Co'uFLE. r.7i. To join in embraces. 
Waters in Africa, being rare, divers sorts of 
lieasts come from several parts to drink ; and so 
being refreslied, fall to couple, and many times 
with several kinds. Bacon. 

Thou, with thy lusty crew, 

Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 

And coupled with them, and begot a race. 

MiUon^s Paradise Pesaitted. 
That great variety of brutes in Africa, is rea- 
son of tlic ra< eting together of brutes <if several 
species at water, and the promisciious couplings of 
males and females ot several species. 

J laic's Ongiiuif Mankind. 
After this alliance, 

Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with 
sheep. 

And every creature conple w ith his foe. 

Drifden 8 Sj>avish Friar. 

Couple-beggar, n.s. [cortj/le and drg'- 
g'ar.] One that makes it his business to 
marry beggars to each other. 

No counle-heggar in the laud 
E’er join a such numbers hand in hand. Su ift. 

Couplet, n. s . [Fr.] 

1 , Two verses ; a pair of rhymes. 

Then would they cast away their pii»es, and 
holding hand in hand, dance by the only cadence 
of their voices, which they would use in singing 
some short couplets, whereto the one half lx*gin- 
ning, the other half should answ’er. Sidney. 

Then at the last, an only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought; 
A m*edicss Alexandrine ends the song, 

That like a wounded snake drags its slow length 
along. Pope. 

In Pope I cannot read a line, 
put with a sigh 1 wish it mine ; 

\Vhen he can in one couplet lix 
More seme than I can do in six. 

It girMiuesuch a jealous lit, 

^ T rox take^in and his wit ! Swift 

2* A pair as of ewives. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 

Ere that lu r golden coujfiets are disclos’d, 

His silence will sit drooping. Shak. Hamlet. 

COURAGE. 9.S. [cm^ge,Tr. from cor, 
Lat.] Bravely; aettva fortitude ; spirit 
of enterprize. 

The king-beeoi^l graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, forotude, 

1 have no relish of fikem. Shakesp. Macbeth, 
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Their ctiscipline 

Now mingled with their courage. Shokeap.Cymhel. 

Hope arms their courage; from their tow’rs 
they throw 

Their darts witli double force, and drive the foe. 

Dryden. 

Courage, tlmt grows from constitution, very of- 
ten fursinces a man when he has occasion for it ; 
and wlien it is only a kind of instinct in the soul, 
it breaks out on all occasions, without judgment 
or discretion. That courage which arises from tlie 
sense of our duly, and from the fear of offending 
Him that made* uh, acts always in an uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates of right rea- 
son. Addisons Guardian. 

Nothing but the want of common courage was 
the cause of their misfortunes. Simft. 

Courageous, afij. [from ciJiira^r.] 

1. Brave; daring; bold; enterprising; 
adventurous; htirdy; stout. 

And he that is rourugeous among the mighty, 
sii.ill lire HVkiiy naked in (hat day. Amos, li. lt>. , 

IjcI us iniuale tlu‘ courageous example of St. 
Paul, who chose ll.«‘n to magnify his olfice when 
ill men conspired to lessen it. Attevhury. 

2. It is used ludicrously by Shakespeare 

for outrageous. | 

lie is vers courageous mad about his throwing 
iiitct I lie water. Shahe.sp. 

Coup a'geou.sly. ado. [from courageous.] 
Bravely ; stoutly ; boldly. 

The king the next day presented liim battle up- 
on the plain, tlie lieliis there being open and 
chniiipaign : the eat I conrugconsly conic down, and 
joined huttle wiih him. Bacon's Henry V\l. 

Co u K A'<i Ko u .s N E8.S. w . s. [from courage - 
Bravery; boldness; spirit; cou- 

ra;re. 

Nican r, hearing of the manliness and the con- 
rageousn ess that they Imd to light for their country, 
durst not try the matter by tlie sword. 

2 Maccabees, xiv. 18. 

Coura'nt. ) ft. s. [courante, Fr.] See 

CoURA'NTO. ( COKANT., 

1. A nimble dance. 

ril like a maid the better, while I have a tooth 
in niy head : why , he is able to lead her a cou- 

j ranto. Shakesp. 

1 2. Any thing that spreads quick, as a pa- 
per of news. 

7(>Coukij. r. n. [courier, Fr.] To bend; 
to bow; to stoop in supplication. Not 
in use. 

In the fatness of these pursy times, 

Virtue itvelf of \ ice must pardon heg. 

Yea, courb and woo, for leave to <lo it good. 

Shakesp. Hamlet. 

CoYjrieu. n. s. [courier, Fr.] A messen- 
ger sent in liaste ; an express ; a runner. 

I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 

Shakt.\p. Timnn. 

This thing tlie wary Bnssa well perceiving, by 

j speedy couriers advertised Sniyman of the enemy s 
purpo'se, requesting him with ull speed to lepair 
with his army to Tauris. KnollcssH’istory. 

COURSE, n. 8. [course, Fr, cursus, Lat.] 

1. Race; career. 

And some she arms with sinewy force, 

And some with swiftness in the course. Cowley. 

2. Passage from place to place ; progress. 
To this may be referred, the course of a 
river. 

And when we bad finished our course from Tyre, 
we came to Ptoleinais. Acts, xxu 7. 

A light, by which the Argivc sauadron steers 
Their silent coarse io ilium's well kuown shore. 

Denham, 

5. Tilt ; act of running in th« lists. 

But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, 
which, at the third course, he received of Plialan- 
tus- Sidney. 
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4. Ground on which a race is run. 

5. Track or line in which a ship stdla, or 
any motion is performed. 

0. Sail ; means by which the course is per- 
formed. 

To the courses we have devised studding-saih, 
sprit-sails, and lop-sails. Raleigh' sEssayt. 

7- Progress from one gradation to ano- 
tlier ; process. 

When the state of the controversy is plainly de- 
termined, it must not be altered by anothet dis- 
putant in the course of the disputation. Watts. 

8, Order of succession ; as, every one tn 
his course. 

If any man speak in an unknown tongue, let it 
he hv tv\o, oral the most by three, and that bv 
course, and let one interpret. 1 Cor. xiv. Sjf. 

f). Stated and orderly method or manner. 

If she live lone, 

And in the end meet the old course of death. 
Women will all turn nion^tvm. Shakesp. King la^ar. 

I’he duke cannot d.'iiy tlic course of law . Hhak. 

If God, by his revealed declaration, fir*,t gave 
rule to any man, he, that will claim hv that title, 
must Inive the same jiositive grant of God for his 
succession; for, if it has not direclud thenmrscof 
its descent and convey ance, no body can suci'ccd 
to this title of the first ruler, Idicke, 

10. Scries of successive and methodical 
procedure. 

The glands did resolve during lier course of 
physick, and she continueth vei^ well to this day, 
Iv'oam/in’s Surgei^. 

11. The elements of an art exhibited and 
explained, in a methodical series. Hence 
our coMratrs of philosophy, anatomy, chy- 
mistry, and mathematicks. Chambers. 

12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 

Grittus, perceiving the danger he was in, l>egnu 
to doubt with liimself whut course etc best fur 
him to take. Kmlles. 

'That worthy deputy finding nothing but a com- 
mon misery, took the l)e.st course lie possibly could 
to establish a comuioiiwealth in ln>luud. 

V<irir.s on IrcUmd. 

He placed commissioners there, wlio governed 
it only in a course of discretion, pan marri d, jmrt 
civil. Dumesnn IrclumL 

Give willingly what I can take by force ; 

And know, obedience is your safest eoar.'sc. 

Dryden s A ureugsthu. 

But if a right course betaken with ehiblren, 
there will not be so nnieli need of common rewards 
anil punisiimeut.s. IakUc. 

’ J'ifi time wc should deeren 
\\ liat course to laki*. Addison's Cato. 

'The stMifile obsiTving how, in aii ('onicntioos, 
they w'eie forced to yield to tlie Irihmu'- ami peo- 
ple, thougiitil their w meal course to give v\uy also 
to lime. Swift. 

13. Method of life; train of actions. 

A woman of so working a mind, and so velia- 
ment spirits, as it was hap.iy she took a good 
course ; oi otlicrwise it would have been terrible. 

Sidney. 

His addiction was to curses vain ; 

His eompanies unletter’d, rude, and shallow ; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, sjmrti. 

Shakesp i/«iry V. 

As the dropsy-man, the more he drinks,’ tha 
drier he is, and the more he still desires to drink ; 
even so a sinner, the more he sins, the aplcr is Iw 
to sin, and more desirous to keep still a coarse in 
wickedness. Perkint. 

Men will say, 

Tka^ beauteous Emma vagrant rourset took. 

Her fatiier’s house and civil life forsook. Prior. 

14. Natural bent ; uncontrolled will. 

It is best to leave nature to her course, who ia 
the .sovereign physician in most diseases. Temple, 

So ev’ry servant took his coarse, 

And, bud at first, they all grew worse. PHor. 
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15. Catamenia. 

'fh« stoppage of women's eounei, if not sudden* 
ly looked to, sets them undoubtedly intoa con- 
«uinption, dropsy, or some other dangerous dis- 
ease. Harvey on Constimpt4on$. 

16. Orderly structure. 

The tongue dedicth the whole body, and set- 
teth on fire the course of nature. James, lii. 6- 

17 . [In architecture.] A continued range 

of stones, level or of the same height, 
tliroughout the whole length of the 
building, and not interrupted by any 
aperture. -Harris. 

18. Series of consequences, 

1 9 . Number of dishes set on at once upon 
the table. 

Worthy Sir, thou blecd'st,^ 

Thy exercise hath been too violent 

For a second course of fight. Shakesp, Ccriolanus. 

Then with a second course the tables load, 

And with full chargers offer to the god. 

Drydeu^s JEneid. 
You are not to wash your hands till after you 
have sent up your second course. 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 
So quick retires each flying course, you*<i swear 
Snneho’s dread doctor and his wand were there. 

Pape. 

20. Regularity ; settled rule. 

21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they l)clicvcd in God, but they 
live as if they thought there was none ; their vows 
and promises are no more than words of course. 

V Estrange. 

22. Of course. By consequence. 

Whh a mind unprepossessed by doctors and 
commentators of any sect, whose reasonings, in- 
terpretation, and lunguace, which I have been 
used to, will cj' course make all chime that way 
and make another, and perhaps the geiiume 
meaning of the autlior, seem harsh, strained, atid 
uncouth to me. Locke. 


23. Of course. By settled rule. 

Sense is of' course annex'd to weal tit and power 
No muse is pnmf against a golden shower. Garth 

Neither shall I be so far wanting to myself, as 
not to desire a patent, grantetl of course to all \ise- 
ful projeciots. * Sw'ift. 

To Course, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hunt; to pursue. 

llie big round tears 

Cours'd one another down bis innocent nose 
111 piteous chase. Shakesf), As you like it. 

The king is hunting the deer ; I am coursing 
myself. Shake^. Jauks Tdibour 

Where's the thane of Cawdor.^ 

W'e cours'd him at the heels, and had n purpose 
To be his purveyor. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

2. To pursue with dogs that hunt in view 

It would be tried also in flying of hawks, or in 

courting of a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

I am continually starting hares for you to course ; 
we were certainly cut out for one another ; for m^ 
temper quits an amour just where thine takes it 
up. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

3. To put to speed ; to force to run. 

When ttiey have an appetite 
To venery, let them not drink nor eat, 

And course them oft, and tire them in the lieat. 

May's Virf^. 

To Course, v. n. To run ; to rove about. 

Swift as quicksilver it courses through 
Tlie nat'ral gates and alleys of the body. 

Shak. Hamlet. 

The blood, before cold and settled, left the liver 
white and pale, which is the badge of pusillani- 
niity and cowardice; but tlic sherris warms it, 
ana makes it course from the inwards to the parts 
titreme. Shakesp. Hen. 1\ . 

Ste did 10 course o'er my exteriours, with such 
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a jireedy intention, that the appetite of her eye ' 
did seem to scorch me up like a burning-glass. | 
Shakesp. Merry Wim of Windsor. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, ^nowy fair. 
And tall as stags, ran loose, and cours'd around 
his chair. Drydtn, 

All, at once I 

Relapsjng quick, as quickly re-ascend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguish, and renew, 

All ether coursing in a raaxe of Imlit. 

Thomson's Autumn. 

Co'uRSER. n.s. [from coum; courrier ; 
Fr.] 

1. A swift horse; a war horse: award 
not used in prose. 

lie proudly pricketU on his courser strong. 

And Attn ay him pricks with sjnirs of shame and 
wrong. Spenser. 

Then to Ins absent guest t’'e king decreed 
A pair of coursers, born of heav’nly breed ; 

Wlio from their nostrils breath’d ethcrial fire, 
Whom Circe stoic from her celestial sire. 

Drydens JEneid. 

Th’ impatient courser pants in every vein. 

And, pawing, neeins to beat the ilistant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already cross’d. 
And, ere he starts, a tliousaiui steps arc lost. Poj)C. 

. One who pursues the sport of coursing 
hares. 

A leash is a leathern thong, by which a falconer 
holds his hawk, or a courser leads his greyhound. 

Hanmer. 

COURT, n. s. [cour, Fr. koert, Dut. cur- 
tis, low Lat.] 

1. The place where the prince resides; 
the palace. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and 
squires, 

Men so disorderly, so debauch’d and bold, 

'I’liat this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shew s like a riotous iim ; epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern, or a hrothel. 

Than a grac’d palace. ^ Shakesjt. King Lear. 

it shall be an habitation of dragons, and a court 
for owls. Isaiah, xxvi. hS. 

His exactness, that every man should have his 
due, was such, that you would think lie had never 
seen u court the politeness with which this jus- 
tice WHS administered, would convince you he iie 
ver had lived out of one. Prior's Dedication 

A suppliant to your royal court I come. 

Pope's Odyssey 

2. The hall or chamber where justice is 
administered. 

Are you acquainted with the ditTereiice 
That holds this present question in the court t 

Shakesp. 

St. Paul being brought unto the highest court 10 
Athens, to give an account of the doctrine he had 
preached cunccriiing Jesus and the resurrection, 
took occasion to iiiipriut on those magistrates s 
future state. Atterbury. 

3. Open space before a house. 

You must have, before you come to the front, 

three co?4rti; a green court plain, with a wall 
about it ; a second court of the same, but more 
garnished, with little turrets, or other embellisli- 
nients, upon the wail ; and a third court, to square 
with the front, not to be built but inclosed with a 
naked wall. ^ Bac(m. 

Suppose it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the 
meanest man in the tragedy must come and dis- 
patch his business, rather than ir the lobby or 
court yard (which is fitter for him) for fear tlie 
stage should be cleared, and the scenes broken. 

Dryden. 

4. A small opening inclosed with houses^ 
and paved with broad stones^ distin- 
guished ftom a street. 

6. Persons who compose the retinue of a 


pnnee. 

I'heir wisdom was so highly esteemed, that 
•oine of them were always employed to follow the 
courti of tlieir kings, to advise tliem. Temple. 


c o u 

Persons who arc assembled for the ad- 
ministration of justice 
Any jurisdiction, military, civil, or ec- 
clesiastical. 

If any noise or soldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by some apparent sign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. 

iSkak. Henry VI. 

The archbishop 
Of Canterbury , accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 

Held a late court at Dunstable. Shak. Hen.VllJ. 

I have at last met with the procecdiims of the 
court baron held in that behalf. S^ctator, 

The art of pleasing; the art of insinu- 
ation. 

Him the prince with gentle court did board. 

Spenser. 

Hast thou been never base.’ Did love ne’er 
bend 

Tliy frailer virtue to betray thy friend ? ^ 

Flatter me, make thy court, and say it did ; 

Kings ill a crowd would have their vices hid. 

Dryden s Aurengzebe. 
Some sort of people, placing a great part of 
their happiness in strong drink, are always for- 
ward to make court to my young master, by oftV-r- 
ing that which they love* Iwsst themst*! vcs. Lockr. 

1 have been considering why poets Itave such 
ill success in making their court, since they arc- 
allowed to lie tlie greatest and best of all flatterers : 
the defect is, that they flatter only in print fir in 
writing. Swift to Gay 

9. It is often used in composition in most 
of its senses. 

To Court, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To woo; to solicit a woman to mar- 
riage. 

Follow a shadow, it flics you ; 

Seem to fly it, it will pursue : 

So court a mistress, she denies you ; 

Let her alone, she will court you. Ben,Tons. Ftrrest. 

Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 

The neighb’ring princes court her nuptial bed. 

Dryden' sACneid. 

Alas ! Sempronius, wouldst thou tiUk of love 
To Marcia, whilst her father’s life’s in danger ? 
Thou might’ St as well court the pale trembling 
vestal, 

"While she beholds the holy flame expiring. 

Addiuni’s Catu. 

Ev’n now, when silent scorn is all they gain, 

A thousand court you, though Uiey court in vain. 

Pope. 

2. To solicit ; to seek. 

I'heir own ease and satisfaction would quickly 
teach children to court commendation, anu avoid 
doing what they found condemned. 

Locke on Education. 

3. To flatter; to endeavour to please. 
Court-chaplain, n. s. [court ond chap- 
lain."] One who attends the king to ce- 
lebrate the holy offices. 

The maids of honour have been fully c<alviDce^i 
by a famous caurt-chaplam. Sa ift. 

Court- DAY. n.s. [court and day.] Day 
on which justice is solemnly a^inis- 
tered. 

The judge took time to deliberate, and the next 
court-day he spoke. Arhwthnat and Pope. 

Court-dresser, it. s^co^4iid dress- 
er.] One that dresse# #9 or per- 
sons of rank ; a flatterer. 

*niere are many ways of fallacy ; such arts of 
giving colours, appeafanceft,ai)d resemblances, by 
Uiis cottft-dresser,Taii^. Locke. 

COURT-PAVOUE. n. $. Favours or bene- 
fils bestowed by princes. 

We part with the Wessings of both worlds for 
pleasures, emm^avourt, ana commissions ; and 
at last, when we have sold ourselves to our luM 
we grow sick of our bargain. L' Estrange. 
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Court-hand. n.s. [cimrr andAtfitdf.] 
llie hand or manner of writing used in 
records and judicial proceedings. 

He can make oblif^tionsi and write court-hand. 

Shakesp. 

Court-lady. «.«, [cotir/ and A 
lady conversant or employeti in court. 

The same stud^, long continued, is as intoler- 
abio to them, as the appearing Jong in the same 
clatbes car fashion is to a court-lady, Locke. 

Co'vRTEOUS. adj. [courtoiSf FrJ Elegant 
of manners; polite; well-bred; full of 
acts of respect. 

He hath deserved worthily of liis country ; and 
his ascent is not hy such easy degrees, as those 
who have been su]»ple and courtcoits to tlie people, 
Shak. Conolanus. 

They are one while couitanis, civil, and oblig- 
ing; hut, within a small time after, arc superci- 
lious, '•harp, troublesome, fierce, and exceptions. 

ISouth. 

Co'URTEOUSLY. adv. [from courteoui;.] 
Respcci fully ; civilly; complaisantly. 

He thought them to be genilemen of much more 
worth than their habits bewrayed, yet he let them 
courteously pass. Tl oUtm. 

Whilst Christ was upon earth, he was not only 
easy of access, he did not only canrteonsly rcccivv 
nil that addressed th(MUselvcs to him, but also did 
not distlttin himself to travel up and down the 
country, Calatny's Sermons. 

Alciiious, being jirevailed npon by ilie glory of 
his name, entertained him cousieously. Tiivoinc. 

CoURTEOUSNKSS. w. X. [from courttous.] 
Civility ; complaisance. 

Co'cjRrKSAN. I w..y. Icoriisrina, low Lat.] 
Co'uRTEZAN. ( A woman of the town; a 
prostitute ; a sti umpet. 

Tis a brave night to c<ml u courtezan. 

Shak, King Lear. 

With them there arc no stews, no dissolute 
houses, no courtesans, iu>r any thing of that kind ; 
nay thes wonder, with dotesfatioii, at you in Eu- 
rope, wfiicli permit sucli things. 

Lacotis \cu) Atlantic. 

The rorinlhian is a column lasciviously decked 
like acoMrt(;«», ll otton. I 

Cljarixus, tlie brother of Sappho, in hive with 
Rliod<»pr the courlezan, spent his whole estate 
npon her. Addison. 

Co'URTESY. n s. [courtoisie, Fr. carte- 
sia, Ital.] 

1. Elegance of manners; civility; com- 
plaisance. 

Sir, you fire very welrome to our house : 
li must appear in otlief ways than words, 

Therefure 1 scant this hi< al’hing courtesy. 

ShuLfsp. Merchant of Venice. 

Who ha\e seen his estate, his liosjiilality , ids 
courtesii to strangers. Veucham. 

He, who was com pounded of all the elements 
of nllaldlify and lourtcsy towards till kind of [leo- 
ple, hrouL'iil himse lf tei a habit of neglect, and 
even of rmlene^i'', towareis fhe queen. Clarendon. 

Courtesy is sooner found in lowly shades 
With smoky rafteis, than in t.ip’stVy halls. 

And courts of piiuees, whence it In si was nam'd. 

, - Milton 

So gentle f>f eonditif)!! was In* kiuiwn, 

That through the court his courtesy was blown. 

^ hrydens Fables. 

f . ^ All act of ciTil% or respect. 

You spurn’d me «ach n day ; another time 
Yon chH rl me dog ; uiidy for the se courtesies, 1 
17/ /end you thus mue^t money. 

Skak^. Merchant of Venice. 

Repose you there, white C^o the hard house 
Return, and force their se«fM|Ml eourtf^sy. 

j, Skake^ . K ing tear. 

When t wa* ^ at Exeter, 

The mayor ill courtesy ahew*d mdthe castle. 

Shdlfeap. Bkhard III. 


Sound all the loftv instraraeiits of war, 

And by that musick let us all embrace ; 

For heav’n to earth some of us never siwl 
A second time do such a courtm. 

Henry IV. 

Other states, a880Tedly,cannot be justly accused 
for nut staving fur the first blow : or for nut ac- 
cepting PoTypnemus's couftesy, to oe tlie last that 
simll be eaten up. JBocon. 

S. I'he reverence made by women. 

Some country girl, scarce to a rourr'sv bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 

I Tf, supercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 

I She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

The poor creature was as full of courtesies as if 
I had been her godinotlier: the truth on 't i.s, 1 
endeavoured to make her look something Chris- 
tian-like. Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

4. A tenure, not of right, but by the fa- 
vour of others ; as, to hold upon cour- 
tesy, 

5. Courtesy of England. A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inherit rix , 
that is, a woman seised of land, and ^et- 
teth a child of licr that comes alive into 


the world, though both the child and 
his wife die forthwith, yet, if she were 
in possession, shall he keep the land dur- 
ing his life, and is called tenant per le- 
gem AngleBy or by the courtesy of Eng- 
land. Cowell. 


To Co'uRTESY. V. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To perform an act of reverence: it is 
now only used of women, 

Toby ajiprouchcs, and court' sics there to me. 

Shaka^. 

The petty traffickers, 

That court'sy to them, do tiiem reverence. Shak. 

2. To make a reverence in the manner of 
ladies. 


If I should meet her in my way, 

We hardly court'stf to eacli other. Prior. 

CoTrtier. n.s, [fromcoMrf.] 

1 . One that frequents or attends the courts 
of princes. 

He hath been a courtier, he swears.——— 

If any man doubts that, let him put me to m> 
purgatitm. 1 have trod a ni<*asure ; I have flat- 
tered a lady ; I have been politiek willi my frh ml, 
smooth with mint enemy ; 1 have undoiie three 
tuylor.s; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. Shahsp, As you like it. 

You are a fl.ittering boy ; now, 1 see yoti’ll be 
arour.itr. Shakesp. Merry iVivesof Windsor 

You know I am no courtier, nor versed in slatc- 
aflairs. Bacon. 

Tile priuetpal figure in a jiicture, is like a king 
among liis courtiers, who ought to dim the lustre 
of his attendants. Dryden. 

2. One that courts or solicits the favour of 
another. 


What 

Made thee, all honour’d, honest Homan Brutus, 
With the arm’d rest, courtiers of beauteous free- 
dom. 

To drench tiie capitol ^ Sholrsp.Ant. and Cleop. 

'/'here was n<»t among all our princes a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard HI. ; not out 
of fear, but wisdom. Suckling. 

Co'URTiNE. See CURTAIN. 
Co'uRTLiKE. adJ. [court and like.] Ele- 
gant; polite. 

I Our Knclish tongue is, 1 will not say as sacred 
j as the Hen^rew, or as learned as the Greek, but as 
lliK-iit a.s the Latin, as courteous as the Spanish, 

, Hs eourtlike os tlie French, and as amorous as (lie 
I Italian. Cumdens Remains. 

Co urtliness, n. s. [from courlly.] l‘:ie- 
gance of manners ; grace of mien ; com- 
plaisance; civility. 


The slightest part that you excel in, is emtrtH* 
ness. Lmd DigbytoSkKenelmDigl^ 

Co'uRtlino. r, «. [fipOTfi cowrL] A cour- 
tier ; a retainer to a court. 

Cowrtling, 1 rather thou should’it utterly 
Dispraise my work, than praise it frostily. 

BenJanaon. 

Co'URTLY. ae(f. [from court.] Relating or 
retaining to the court; elegant; 
flattering. 

In our own time (excuse some courtly strains) 
No whiter page than Addison’s remains. Pope, 

I Co'uRTLY. adv. In the manner of courts; 
elegantly. 

I They can produce nothing so courtly writ, or 

I which expresses so much the conversation of a 

I gentleman, as Sir John Suckling 

I Dryden on Vramaiick Poetry. 

Co'uRTSHiP. n.s. [from coitrL] 

1. T'he act of soliciting favour. 

He j)aid his courtship with the crowd, 

As far as modest pride allow’d. Swffi. 

2. The solicitation of a woman to mar- 
riage. 

Be merry, and emjiloy 3 "our chiefest thoughts 
To courtship, and such ^air ostentsof love. 

As shall conveniently become you there. 

Shakesp. Merchant Venice. 

In tedious courtship we declare our pain,^ 

And ere we kindness find, first meet disdmti. 

Dryden's Indian Kmperor. 

Every man, in the time of courtship, and in the 
first entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour like 
my correspondent’s holiday suit. Addis, Guard. 

3. Civility ; elegance of manners. 

My courtship to an university. 

My modesty 1 give to soldiers* bare ; 

My patience to a gamester’s share. Donne. 

COUSIN, n.s. [cousin, Fr. consangui- 
ntus, Lat.] 

1. Any one collaterally related more re- 
motely than a brother or sister. 

Mnchclh un^iCftin'd him. 

Oh Viiliant cousin ! worthy cenlleman ! Shakesp 

Ty ' alt, my cctwfn ! 0 niy brother’s cliild ! 
Unhappy sight ! alas, the blood is spili’d 
Of m y dear kinsman. Shakesp. Romeo and Juliet 

Thou art, great lord, my father’s sister's son, 
And cousin gernmn to great Pri.iin’s seed. 

Shakesp. Troilvsand Cressida. 

2. A title given by the king to a nobli^ 
man, particularly to those of the coun- 
cil 

COW. 72 . s. [In the plural anciently kine, 
or keen, now commonly cows ; cu, Sax. 
koe, Dtit.J I'lie f male of the bull ; the 
horned animal with cloven feet, kept for 
her milk and calves. 

We sec that the horns of oxen and coirs, for the 
most part, are larger than the bull’s; wliich is 
caused by abundnr.ee of niuisture, which in the 
horns of tlie bull faiieth. Baron. 

After the fever is diminished, tisses and goats 
milk may be necessary ; yea, a diet of row's milk 
alone. ll isemansSingery. 

Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cou*s, 

He sought liimself some liospitaide lionse, 

Good Creton cntc'rtain'd his godlike guest. 

Dryden't Fabks, 

To Cow. V. a. [from coward, by contrac- 
tion.] To depress with fear ; to oppress 
with habitual timidity. 

MacdulT was from his mother’s vrorob 
Untimely ripp’d,— 

Accursed be that tongue that tells me so. 
For it hath cow'd niy belief part of man. 

Shakesp Macbeth. 

By reason of their frequent revolts, they have 
drawn upon themselves the pressures of*warso 
often, that it seems to have somewhat cotoed their 
spirits. ilawcl'i Vocal Forest. 
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For when men by their wires are cow'd, 

Tlicir horns of course are understood. Hudibrat, 

Cow^HKRD. ». \caw^ andhj^b, Sax. a 
keeper.] One whose occupation is to 
tend cows* 

Cow-HOXJSE. fi.s. [coti; and Aoiue.] The 
house in which kine are kept. 

You must 1 k>u8c your niilch-cows, that you 
give bay to, in your cowhouse all night 

Mortimer. 

Cow-leech. «.<. [coic and feecA.] One 
who professes to cure distempered cows. 

Te Cow-leech, v. n. To profess to cure 
cows. 

Though there are many pretenders to the art 
of farrtcring and cowieecning, yet many of them 
are very ignorant, especially in the countrr. I 
Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Cow-WKED. n. s» [cow and weed,] A spe- 
cies of chervil, l 

Cow-WHEAT. n.s. [cow and wheat,] A 
plant 

COWARD. M. s. [cotiard, Fr. of uncer- 
tain derivation.] 

1 . A poltroon ; a wretch whose predomi- 
nant passion is fear. 

Pyroclcs did such wonders, beyond belief, as 
was able to lea<l Musidorus to courage, tliotigli 
he had been born a coward. Stdneu. 

There was a suldier that vaunted, before Julias 
Caesar, of tlie hurts he hjtd received in his face. 
Cssar, knowing him to Ik init a coward, told hint, 
You were best take hi-cd, next time you run tivsas , 
bow you look back. JSacofU 

Some arc brave one day, and cowards another, 
ai great captains have often told me, from their i 
own cxjierience and observation. Temple. 

A couHird docs not always escape with disgrace, 
but soinetiines also he loses his lire. ^uth. 

Tremble ye not, ob friends! and couktrds fly, 
Doom'd by the stern Teleu.uchus to die ’ 

Pope's Odyssey. 

2. It is sometimes used in the manner of 
an adjective. 

Having morj mini than wit about me, I <1k*w ; 
And rais^ the house with loud and couard cries. 

Shakesp 

Invading fears repel my rouiard jov, 

And ills forcs(»cn the present bliss destroy. Prior, j 

Co'WARDiCE. w. tt, [from coward.] Fear ; | 
habitual timidity ; pusillanimity ; want 
of courage. j 

Certes, Sir knight, ye been loo much to blame. 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead ; 

And with foul emoardire his carcase shame. 

Whose living hands immortaliz'd his name. 

Fairy Queen. 

Gallant and fearless courage will tiun into a 
native and heroick valour, and umke them hate 
the cowardice of doing wrong. 

Milton on Education. 

None was disgrac'd ; for falling is no shame, 
And cowardice afone is loss of fame : 

The vent’rous knight b from the saddle thrown, 
But 'tb the fault of fortune, not his own. 

Drydens Fables. 

Thb great, this holy, Uiis terrible Being, is pre- 
sent to all our afTections ; sees every treacherous 
inclination of our heart to desert hU service ; and 
treasures up, against the day of his wrath, the se- 
cret rottstrdtcf which deters ut from asserting his 
cnuie^ which prevails on us to complimeut the 
vices of the great, to applaud the libertine, and 
laugh with the profane. Rogers's Servsom. 

Co'WABBLiNBSS. «. *. [from eowordljff,] 
Timidity ; cowardice. 

Co'wABOLT. a4i' [from cotcurd.] 

1. Fearful; timoroas; puiillan im oua. 


An l^ryptian soothsayer made Antoiiius believe 
that his genius, otherwise brave and confident, 
was in the presence of Octavius poor and coward- 
ly. ^ Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Ba Mean ; befitting a coward ; proceeding 
from fear. 

I do find it cowardly and vile, 

For fear of what might fall, so to prevent 

The lime of life. ShaMiqt. Julhu Catar. 

Let all such as can enlar^ their consciences 
like hell, and style a cowardly silence h) Christ’s 
cause discretion, know, that Christ will one dav 
scorn them. South. 

Co'wAROLY. adv. In the manner of a 
coward ; meanly ; vilely. 

Ho sharply reproved them as men of no cou- 
rage, who had most cowardly turned their backs 
u}>on their enemies. Knolles. 

Co'WARDSHiP. n.s, [from The 

cliaructer or qualities of a coward ; mean- 
ness : a word not now in use. 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare : Ills dishonesty appcais in having his friend 
herein necessity, and denying him; and for his 
cowardship, ask* Fabian. Shakesp. \ 

To Co'WKSL. V, w. [cwrrian, Welsh ; cour- 
ber, Fr. or perhaps borrowed from the 
manner in which a cow sinks on her 
knees.] To sink by bending the knees ; 
to stoop ; to shrink. 

Let the pail be put <»ver the man’s head above 
water, then he cower dow n, and the pail be pressed 
down with him. ^ Bacon. 

1 lie tplilting rocks coic’r'd in the sinking sands 

I And would not dash me with tliuii ragged sides. 

I Shakesp, 

As thus he spake, each bird and beast bchela, 
Approaching tvo and two ; these roicVwglow 
With blandi&iniient, each bhd stoop’d on Ins 
wing. Milton. 

Our ddiiie sits coto'ring o’er a kitciicn fire, 

I draw frcbh air, and iidture’s works admire Dryd. 

Co'wisH. adj, [from To coiv, to awe,] Ti 
morous ; fearful ; mean ; pusillanimous ; 
cowardly, ^ot in use. 

It b the cowhh terrour of his spirit, 

That dares not undertake : he’ll not feel wrongs 
Which lie him to an answer. Sink. King I^eai . 

Co'wKEEPER. tt, s, [cow and keeper,] 
One whose business is to keep cows. 

The terms coiokeeper and hogherd are not to be 
used ui our poetry ; but there are no finer word> 
in the Greek language. Broome. 

COWL. II, s. [cujle, Sa\on ; cuculiuif, 
Lat] 

1. A monk's hood. 

You may imagine that Francis ConifieJd did 
scratch his elbow, when heliad sweetly iii\ rated, 
to sietiify his name, saint Francis witli his friery 
eott’el in a cornfield. Camden. 

What differ more, you cry, than crown and 

‘ cowl? 

I’ll tell you, friend, a wise man and a fool. Pope. 

2. [Perhaps from cool, cooler, a vessel in 
which hot liquor is set to cool.] A vessel 
in which water is carried on a pole be- 
tween two. 

Cowl-staff, n.s. [coia/ and The 
staff on which a vessel is supported be- 
tween two men. 

Mounting him upon a cowl-st^, 

* Which (tossing him something high) 

1 He apprehended to be Pegasus. Su^Hng. 

t The way by acowl-iia^is safer : nie staff must 
have a bunch in the middle, somewhat wedgeiike, 
and covered with a soft boUter. Wmamsm. 

O'WSLIP. n.s, [parafyiisi cufhppc, 
Sax. as some thinjc> frooi their resem- 
blance of scent to the breath of a cow ; 


perhaps from growing much in pasture 
grounds, and often meeting the cow^s 

. . 

Cowslip IS also called pacil, grows wild in the 
meadows, and is a species of primmse. Miller. 

He might as well say , that a cowslip is as white 
as a hly. Sidney. 

Where the bee sucks, there suck I ; 

In a cowslip's bell 1 lie. Shah. Tempest. 

Thy little sons 

Permit to range the pastures ; gladly they 
Will mow the cowslip posies, faintly sweet. 

Philips. 

Cows-LUNOWORT. It. s, A specics of 
Mullein. 

Co'xcoMB. n, s. [cock and comb, corrupt- 
ed from cock's comb.] 

1 . The top of the head. 

As the cockney did to the eels, wlien she put 
them i’ the pasty olive ; she rapt them o’ th’ c»i- 
combs with a stick, and cricri, Dovsn, wantons, 
down f Shaht sp kin» TjCar. 

1. T'hc comb resembling that of a cock, 
which licensed fools wore formerly in 
their caps. 

There, take my cotcomfc: wljy, this fellow has 
banished two of nis daughters, aiul did the third 
a blessing against his wdl : if tliou follow him, 
thou must needs wear niy coxcomb. Shakesp. 

3. A fop ; a superficial pretender to know- 
ledge or accompli.dinients. 

L sent to her. 

By this same coxcomb tliat we have i’ Ih’ wind, 
Tokens and letters which she did resend. Shak. 

1 scorn, qnotli.she, tliou coarem/i silly, 

Quaiter or coiiucil fiom a foe. ffudibras. 

It is a vanity for every pretending coicomh to 
make himself one of the *i>arly .still with his bet- 
ters. L’ Estrange. 

J’hcy oveiflowcd with smart repartees, and 
wen* only distinizuished from the mteiuiid wits 
by being called cincomh^, though they deserved 
not so scuudalous a name. * Dryden. 

Some .ue hewildei’d in the maze of schoofs. 

And some niadecoico/nfts, nature meant but fools. 

Pope. 

i. kind of red flower, 

Coxc’o'mical. Off/, [from coxcomb.] Fop- 
pi .sh ; conceited ; a low word, unwor- 
thy of use. 

Because, as lie was a very natural writer, and 
tlie^ were witliout prejudice, without preposses- 
sion, without alfeclatimi, and without the influ- 
ence of coicomical, senseless cabal, they w'cre at 
liberty to receive the impressions which things 
naturally made on their minds. Dennis. 

COV. [cot, Fr. from quietus, Lat] 

1. Modest; decent. 

Jason is as coy as is a niaide ; 

He looked piteously, but nought he said.C/iauret 

2, Reserved; not accessible; not easily 
condescending to familiarity. 

And vain deliglu she saw he light did pass, 

A foe of folly and immodest toy ; 

Still solemn sad, or still disdainful coy. Spenser 

Like Finebus sung tiie iiu less am'Vous boy : 
Like Daphne she, as lovely, aud as coy. WaiUr. 

Ac this season every smile of the sun, like the 
smile oiucoy lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. 

Pope, 

The Nile’s coy source. Grainger. 

To Coy. v, n. [from the 

1. To behave with tofqi 

miliarity. 

What, cog^ it again 1 
No more ; but make pe nappy to my 
That is, without your stniggUng.Dryd.Ji. Art 

Rerire! Ibegyomleaveme.— 

-Tbttf toeoyic! ^ « 

With one who knows you too I Rowe s J. 

2. To make difficult; not to condescend 
willingly. 


tofqactfm- 
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Tfhccfljf’d 

To bear Cuminius speak, 1*11 keep at home, 

t^ukfSDp Cofiolatntt, 
To Coy. r. a, [forrffco^,] iS^lure. Not 
in U8e. 

1*11 mountebank their loves, 

Coy their hearts from them, and conic home be- 
loved 

Of ail the trades in Rome. Shnkesp. Coriolamts, 
Co YLY. advp [from coy.] With reserve 
with disinclination to familiarity. 

ITiis said, his hand he royly snatch’d away 
From forth Antinous' hand. Chapmans Odyssey. 

Co'yness. ». s, [from coy ] Reserve ; un- 
willingness to become familiar. 

When the sun Imtli warmed the earth and wa- 
ter, three or four male cai ps will follow a female , 
and blu* pulling on a seeming coyness, thi^ force 
her tbrotigh w fi'ds and flags Walton. 

When the kind nymph would coyness feign, 

And hides but to be found again. Dryden. 

Co TSTREL. n,s, A species of degenerate 
hawk. 

One they might trust, their common wrongs to 
wreak : 

The musquet and the coystrel were loo weak. 

Too fierce the falcon. Dryd. Hind and Panther, 

Coz. fi.s. A cant or familiar word, con 
tracted from cousin. 

Be merry, cot ; since suildcn sorrow 
Serves to say thus, some good thing comes to- 
morn»w. Shakesp 

To CO'ZEN . V. a. f To cose is in the old 
Scotch dialect, as Junius observes, to 
chop or change; whence cozen to cheat ; 
because in such traffick there is common- 
ly fraud.] To cheat ; to trick ; to de- 
fraud. 

Let the queen pay never so fully, let the mus 
ter-iiidster view them never so diligently, let the 
dejnit;^ or general look to ihein never so exactly, 
yet they can cozen them all. Spnwrr. 

(ioring loved no man so i^cll but that he would 
cozen him, and expose him to publick mirth for 
huMiig been cozened. Clarendon. 

lie that sutieis a government to be uliused by 
carelessness or neglect, di»es the same thing with 
him that maliciously and corruptly sets hniiself to 
euzen it. L'Kitran^e, 

You are iiol obliged to a literal belief of what 
ibe poet says ; but you are pleased with the image, 
vsilhoul being coznitd by the fiction. Dryden 
What if 1 please to lengllien out his date 
A da^ , and take a pride 1 1 cozen fate. 

Dryden s An rengzebe. 
riiiidren may be cozened into a knowledge of 
the letleis, an<i be taught to read, without per- 
ceiving it to be any thing but a sport. 

Locke on Education 


Co ZKNAGE. fi. s. [from cozen.] ]7raud ; 
deceit ; artifice ; fallacy ; trick ; 
the practice of cheating. 

They say this town is full oi cozenage, ^ 

As nimble iiiifglers that deceive the eye, 
DjmcuisimI cheaters. Shakesp. 

Wisdom wtthoin honesty is rnecr craft and cot' 
enage; and therefore the reputation of honesty 
mast first be gollcii. Mvhich cannot be hut by liv- 
ing well ; a good hie is a main argument. 

lien Jonsous Discovenes. 

Tlicre’s no such thing as that we beauty call, 

It is meer caitnage .ill , 

For though lli^e long ago 
lik'd certain eidouriwiingled so and so, 

That doth not tie me ni^ from chusnit: new. 

Suckling. 

looi^inary appeanmoei offer themselves to our 
impafieiit minds, which euterlain these counter- 
feits, without the least sui|^on of their cosemr/re. 

OUsnvilU's Scepsis. 

Strange cozenage ! none woidd live past years 
again, 

Yet all hope pleasure in what yet teroains ; 
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And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running eould not give. 

Dryden' s Aurengzehe. 
But all these are trifles, if we consider the fraud 
And casenage of trading men and shopkeepers. 

Swift. 

Co'ZENER. n.s. [from cozen.] A cheater; 
a defrauder. 

Indeed, Sir, there are casenets abroad, and there- 
fore it behoves men to be warv. 

Stuikesp. TTintcr’i Tale. 

CRABr%. s. [epabba. Sax. krabbe, Dut.] 

1. A crustaceous fish. 

Those that cast their shell are, the lobster, the 
crah, the crawfish, the hodmandod or dodnian, 
and the tortoise- The old shells are never found j 
so as it is like they scale off and crumble away by 
degrees. Bacons Nat. llist. 

The fox catches crah fish with his tail, which 
Glaus Magnus saith he himself was an eye witness 
of. Derham. 

2. A wild apple ; the tree that bears a wild 
apple. 

Noble stock 

Was graft witli crab tree slip, whose fruit thou art. 

Shakesp. 

Fetch me a doisen crah tree staves, and strong | 
ones ; these are but gwitches.iSAokesp. HenryVIll. 

When roasted crahs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl. Shakesp. 

Tell wl»y a pafL taking nourishment from a 

crah stuck," shall have a fruit more noble Uian its 
nurse and jiarent. Taylor. 

3. A peevish morose person. 

4. A wooden engine with three claws for 

launching of ships, or heaving them into 
tlie dock. Phillips. 

, llie sign in the zodiack. 

parts the Twins and Credit the Dog di- 
vides, 

And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. 

Crccck. 

Crab. adj. It is used by way of contempt 
for any sour or degenerate fruit ; as, a 
crab cherry, a crab plum . 

Better i leanings their worn soil can boast 
Than the craJ) vintage of the neighb'ring coast. 

Vrydm. 

Cfa'bbed. adj. [from crab.] 

1 . Peevish ; morose : cynical ; sour. 
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S. Difficulty; peiplexity* 

Grabber. n . s . 

The poor fish have eiieiniet enough, beside inch 
umiaturai fishwroen as otters* the cormorant, and 
the craber, which some call the water-rat. 

WaUon's Angler 

Crabs-eyes. n.#. Whitish bodies, round* 
ed on one side, and depressed on the 
other, heavy, moderately hard, and 
without smell. They are not the eyes 
of any creature, nor do they belong to 
the crab, but are produced by the cesn* 
mon crawfish : the stones are bred In 
two separate hw, one on each side of 
the stomach. l%ey are alkaline, absor- 
bent, and in some degree diuretidi. JTtY/. 

Several persons had, in vain, endeavoured to 
store themselves with crabs'eyes. Boyk. 

CRACK, n.s. [kraeckt Dut.] 

1* A sudden disruption, by which the 
parts are separated but a little way from 
each other. 

2. The chink ; fissure^ or vacuity made by 
disruption ; a narrow breach. 

Contusions, when great, do usually produce a 
fissure or crack of the skull, either in the same 
part where the blow was inflicted, or in the ooisf 
trary part. Wiseman. 

A‘t length it would crack in many places ; and 
those crackst as they dilated, would anpear of a 
pretty good, but yet obscure and dark, sky-co- 
lour. Newton's Optichs. 

1 . The sound of any body bursting or falV- 
ing. 


A man of years, ^ et fresh as mote appear, 
1 nue, 


Of swartii complexion, ami of crabbed 
TJiar him full of iiielaiicholy did shew. Spenser. 

O, she is 

Ten limes iiuirc gentle than her father’s crabbed; 
And he’s compos’d of harshness. Shak, Tempest. 

. Harsh; unpleasing. 

'I hat was when 

Three crahhtd months had sour’d themselves to 
death. 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand. 

And dope th\self my love. Shak. Winter'sTale. 

How eharniing is divine philosophy ! 

Not harsh and crabbed, us dull fools suppose, 

Hut musical as is Apollo's lute. 

And a perjmtual feast of iiectar’d sweets. 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. Milton. 

3. Difficult; perplexing. 

Beside, he was a shrewd philosopher. 

And had read ev’ry text and gloss over ; 

Whate’er the crabbed' st author hath. 

He understood b* implicit faith, Hudihras. 

Lucretius had chosen a subject naturally rrafrfK'd. 

Dryden. 

Your crabbid rogues that read Lucretius 
Are against gods, you know. Prior. 

Cra'bbedLY. adv. [fromcrabbed.] Pee- 
vishly ; morosely ; with perplexity. 
Cra'bbedness. n.s. [fromcrabbed.] 

I. Sourness of taste. 

Sourness of countenance ; asperity of j 
manners. 


If I say sooth, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. 

Shakesp Macbeth. 

Now day appears, and with titc day the king, 
Whose early care had robb’d him of his rest : 

Far off the cracks of falling houses ring. 

And shrieks of subjects pierce his tender breast. 

Dryden. 

4. Any sudden and quick sound. 

A fourth start eye ! 

What ! will tlie line stretch out to Ui’ crack of 
doom ? Shakesp. 

Vulcan was employed in hammering out thui>- 
dcrbolts, that every now and then flew up from 
the anvil with dreadful cracks and flashes. 

Addison. 

.5. Change of the voice in puberty. 

And let us, Paladour, though now our voices, 
Have got the mannish crack, sing him to th* 
ground. Shakesp. 

6. Breach of chastity. 

1 cannot 

Believe this crack to be in my dread mistress, 

So sovereignly being honourable. 

Shak.Wwter'sTale. 

7. Craziness of intellect. 

8. A man crazed. 

1 have invented projects for raising millions, 
without hurthcnlng the subject ; but cannot get 
the parliamenl to nstcii to me, wha look uj>on me 
as a crack and a projecCbr. Addison, 

0. A wliore in low language. 

10. A boast. 

:s, and vain-glorious cracks, 
fort did bend their batteries. 

Spenser. 

11. A boaster. This is only in low pDrase. 
To Crack, v. a. [kraecken, Dut«] 

1. To break into chinks; to divide the 
parts a little from each other. 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with fresh 
and warm Fitter out of the stable, a good thick- 
ness, lest the frost crack them. Mortimer. 

2. To break; to split. 

O, madam, my heart is crack'd, it’s crock'd. 

Shakstp. 

m 


All 


Leasings, backbitings, 
11 those against tliatloi 
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Thou will quttTel with * roan for crgchhi nuti.l 
Imvhig 110 oUror reason bat because thou hast haaelj 
eyes. Shakitp, 

Should some wild fig*tfee take her natire beat. 
And heave below Uie gaudy monument, 

Would cradt the marble titles, and disuse 
The clmraoters of all the lying verse. Vryd* Juv* 
Or as a lute, which in moist weather tings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her strlogs. Donne* 
Honour is like tnat glassy bubble, 

Tliat finds philosophers sura trouble : 

Whose least part crack% the whole does fly. 

And wits arc crock’d to find out why. Huaibras, 

0. To do any thing with quickness or 
smartness. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like oilier folks : 

He takes bis chirping pint, he crackt his jokes. 

Pepe, 

4. To break or distroy any thing. 

You’ll crack a quart together ! Ha, will you not ? 

ShcHknp, 

Love cools, friendship fails off, brothers divide : 
in cities, mutinies ; in countries, discord ; in pa- 
laces, treason i and tho bond cracked 'twixt son and 
father. Shakesp. King Lear. 

5. To craze; to weaken the intellect. 

I was ever of opinion, that the philosopher's 

stone, and an holy war, were but the rciidezvous 
of cracked brains, that wore their feather in their 
heads. hacmit Uoiy War. 

He tlioucht none poets till their bruins were 
crackt. Roscommon. 

To Crack, w. n. 

1. To burst ; to open in chinks. 

By misfortune it cracked in the coolinp, whereby 

we were reduced to make use of one part, which 
was straight and intire. Boyle. 

2. To full to ruin. 

Tlie credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, 

cracks when little comes in, and much goes out. 

Dryden. 

3. To Utter a loud and sudden sound. 

1 will board her, tliough she chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crock. 

Shakesp. 

4. To boast: with o/*. 

To look like her, are chimney-sweepers bmek, 
And since her time are colliers counted bright, 
And Ethiops of their sweet complexion crack . 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 

Shakesp, 

Crack-brained, adj. [crack and brain- 
ed.] Crazy ; without right reason. 

We have sent you an answer to the ill-grounded 
sophisms of those crack-bmined fellows. 

Aiituthnot and Pope. 

Crack-hemp. it. s. [crack and hemp.] 
A wretch feted to the gallows ; a crack- 
rope: furcifer. 

Come hither, crack-hmp. 

•——I hope I may chuae, bir. 

•Come hither, you rogue : 

W hat, have you forgot me ’ 

Shakesp. Tamine tf the Shrew. 

Crack-rope, n, s. [crack ana rope.] A 
fellow that deserves hanging, 
Cra'cker. n. 8. [from crack^ 

1. A noisy boasting fellow. 

What cracker is tins same that dcafs oiir ran 
With this abundance of superfluous breath ? 

Shakesp. King John. 

2. A quantity of gunpowder confined so 
as to burst with great noise. 

The bladder, at its creaking, gave a great re- 
port, almost like a cncker, Boyle. 

^ And when, for furious baste to run. 

They durst not stay to fire a gun, 

Have done ’t witli bonfires, and at home 
Made squibs and crackers overcome. Hudibras 
Then fuiious he herons his march, 

Drives rattling o’er a nraaen arch, 

\\ ilh sqnitis and crockero arm’d, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Sw^. 

To C&a'cklb. V. n. [from cracl:.] To 
Voi.. 1 
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make crackt; to make ttoail andj 
firequent noitee ; to decrepitate. 

All these motions, wi^h we saw, 

Are but os ice which craekim at a thaw. Donne.' 

I fear to try new love. 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 

lliat crackles underneath them. Dryden. 

Caught her dishevelPd hair and rich attire ; 

Her crown and jewels crackled in the fire. 

DiWra’s JEneid. 

Marrow is a specifick in that scuiyf linHch oc- 
casions a crockliryg of the bones ; in which case 
marrow performs its natural function of moisten- 
ing them. Arbuthnot on Alimenis. 

Cra'cknel. n, s. [from crack.] A hard 
brittle cake, 

Albce my love he seek with daily side, 

His clownish gifts and curtesies 1 disdain, 

His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit. 

. Spenser. 

Pay tributary cracknels, which he sells ; 

And with our offerings help to raise his vails. 

Jh-ytlcns Juvenal 

CRADLE, n. s. [cpabel. Sax.] 

1. A moveable bed, on which children or 
sick persons are agitated with a smooth 
and equal motion, to make tliem sleep. 

She had indeed, Sir, a son for her cradle, ere she 
had a husband for hei bed. Shakesp. King l.ear. 

No jutting frieze, 

Buttrlcc, nor cuigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed and procrcant cradle. 

SItakes}}. 

ills birth perhaps, some paltry village hides, 
And sets his cradle out of fortune’s way. Dryden. 

A child knows his nurse and lijs cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced 
age. LocU. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas, so nigh ! 

To Jive is scarce distiiigui.Hird from to die. Prior. 

Me let the tender office long engage. 

To rock the cradle of reposing age ; 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death. 

Ptfpe. 

2. It is used for infancy, or the first part 
of life. 

He knew them tube inclined altogether to war, 
and therefore wholly trained them up, even from 
their cradles, in arms and military exercises. 

Spenser's Ireland. 

Die new duke’s daughter, her cousin, loves her 
being ever, from their cradles, bred tt) 2 etlicr 

Shakesp. Js you Uke it. 

They should scarcely depart from a fi>rmof wor- 
ship, m which they had been educated from their 
cradle.^ Claf endon . 

3. [With surgeon *?.] A case for a broken 
bone, to keep off pressure. 

4. [With shipwrights.] A frame of lim- 
ber raised along the outside of a ship 
by the bulge, serving more securely 
and commodiously to help to launch her. 

Harris. 

To Cra'dle. r. a. [from the substan- 
tive.] lb lay in a cradle ; to rock in a 
cradle. 

He that hath been cradled in majesty, will not 
leave the Uironc to play with beggars. 

Glanville*s Afudlonius. 

Tlie tears steal from our eyes, when in the street 
With some betrothed virgin’s berse we meet ; 

Or infant's fuu’ral, from the cheated womb 
Convey’d to earth, and cradled in a tomb. Dryden. 

He snail be cradled in ray ancient shields, so fa- 
mous through the universities. Arbutknot and Pope. 
Cradle-clothes, n. s. [from craale 
and clothes.] Bed-clothes belonging to 
a cradle, 

O could it be prov’d 

That some night-tripping fairy had exchang’d, 

In cradle^loaths, our children, where they lay. 
And call mine Percy, his PlaiiUgenet ; 

1 hell would 1 have bis Harry, and he mine. Shak. 
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CRAFT, ft. s. [cpsppt. Sax, ereft, in old 
Welsh.] 

1. Manual art; trade. 

I hear an objection, even from some well-mean- 
ing inra, that these delightful crafts may be divert 
ways ill applied in a laud. Wotton's Architecture. 

2« Art; ability; dexterity. 

A poem is the work of the poet ; poesy is Ws 
skill or craft of making, the very fiction itsdf of 
the work. ^ ^ BenJoneon. 

3. Fraud; cunning; artifice. 

The offence is holy that she hath committed ; 
And this deceit loses the name of crt^l, 

Of disobedience, or unduteous title. Shakesp. 

This gives us a full view of wonderful art and 
craft in raising such a structure of power and ini- 
quity. ^ Ayliffe. 

4. Small sailing vessels. 

To Craft, v. n. [from the noun.] To 
play tricks ; to practise artifice. Now 
out of use. 

Yon ’ve made fair hands, 

You and your crafts ! You ’ve crajud fair. 

Shakesp Conolanut. 

Cra'ftily. adv. [from crafty.] Cun- 
ningly ; artfully ; with more art than 
honesty. 

But that which most impaired his credit, was 
the common report that lie did, in all things, fa- 
V(mr the Christians ; and had, for that cause, 
crajlily |)ersiiaded Solynmn to take in hiiml the 
uiil or Innate Persian war. Knolles. 

Ma> he not craftily infer 

The rule of frlendshi]) too severe, 

Which chain him to a hated trust ; 

Which make him wretched to be just ^ Prior 

Cra'ftinkss. n.s. [from crajtp.] Cun- 
ning; stratagem. 

lie taketh the wise in their own craftmess. Job. 

Cra'ftsman. n. s. [cra/i and man.] 
An artificer; a manufacturer; a me- 
chanick. 

That her became, as polish’d ivory. 

Which cuiming crq/tiffion’j hand hath overlaid 
\\ ith fair vermillio'n. Spenser, 

What reverence he did throw away on slaves, 
Wooing poor craftsmen with tlie cratt of smiles. 

idiahesp. 

W liat a resemblance this advice carries to the 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow craftsmen ! 

Decay of Piety. 

Cra'ftsm ASTER, w. s. [cra/t and mas- 
ter.] A man skilled in his trade. 

He is not his crafismastcr, he doth not do it 

- right, Shakesp. 

There is art in pride : a man miglit as soon 
learn a trade. Those who were not brought up to 
it, seldom prove their craftsmastei . Collier on Pride. 

Cua'fty. a(ff. [from craft.] Cunning; 
artful ; full of artifices ; fraudulent ; 
slv. 

Nay, vou may think my love was crafty love. 
And c.ill it cunning. 6'M’Csp. Jiing John. 

This oppression did, of force and necessity, make 
the Irish a crafty people ; for such as are oppressed 
and live in slavery, arc ever put to their snifts. 

Davits OH Ireland. 

Before lie came in sight, the crafty god 
His wings dismiss’d, but still retam*d 

No body was ever so cumiip|||||itoeoneial their 
being so ; and every bodyf ni thy and dlsiruttfu. 
of eMy men. Locke. 

CRAG. n. s. 

1. Crag is, in Briti^ a rough steep rock : 
and u used in Ibe same sense in the 
northern counties at this day. Gibson. 

2. The rugged jarotubcrances of rocks. 

And as mount Ema vomits sulphur out. 

With clilts of btiming progs, and fire and smoke. 

Pakrfox. 
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kmt tboo, lli^ wM^ng wgy, 
Where springs down I’roin the steepy crags do beat, 

Wotton, 

A lion spied a goat upon the rragof ”**^*‘' 

8. Thenedk* 

ITiey looken btgge, as bulls tliat been bate, 
And beaten the cm so stiff and so state. Spenter, 
4* The email end of a neck of mutton: 

Cha'ogbd. adj. [from eraf.] Full ofj 
inequalities and prominencies. 

On a huge hill, 

Cragged and steep, truth stands. Cranhaw 

CrVogedness. n. #. [from cragged. 
Fulness of crags or prominent rocks. 

The eraggednm or steepness of tliat mountain, 
mukeih manv parts ot it in a manner inaccessible. 

BrereiM»d. 

Cra'ooiness. n. i. [from craggy.^ The 
state of being craggy. 

Cra'ggy. ad^. [from crag."] Rugged 
full of prominences ; rough to walk on, 
or climb. 

That same wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 

Far underneath a craggi) clift ^ pight, 

Dark, doleful, dreary, lil^a greedy grave. Stienter. 

It was imi'ossible to pass up ilie woody and 
craggy lulls, without the loss of inesc coiunmnders, 
Ualcigh's Esfays. 

Mountaineers tliat from Severus came, 

And fn>in the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. ^ Dryden. 

The town and rcpublick of St. Marino statids 
on the top of a very high and craggy mountain. 

Addiatm on Italy. 

To CRAM. V. a. [epamman. Sax.] 

1. To stud*; to dll with more than can 
conveniently be held. 

As much love in rhyme, 

As would be cramm'd up in a sheet of paper, 

Writ on both sides the leaf, margentand all. Shak. 

Being thus crammed in the basket, a couple of 
Ford’s knaves were called. 

Shakap. Merry W iv« tf Windior. 
Thou hast spoke as if thy eldest son should be 
a fool, whose skull Jove cram with brmns. 

Shakesp. lu^e^th Night. 
Cram not in people by sending too fast company 
after corapanv ; but so as the number may live 
well in the plantation, and not by siirciiarge Ite in 
penury. ^ Bacon. 

2. To fill with food beyontl satiety. 

You’d mollify a judge, would cram a suuire ; 

Or else some smiles from court you may desire. 

King. 

1 am sure children would be freer from diseases, 
if they were not crammed so much as they are by 
fond mothers, and were kept wi.olly from tlesh the 
first three years. Locke. 

As a man ipay be eating? ail day, and, for want 
of digestion, is never nourished ; so these endless 
readers may cram themselves in vain with intel> 
lectual food. WatU on the Mind. 

But Annius, crafty seer. 

Came crammed with capon from whore Pollio 
dines. Pape. 

8. To thrust in by force. 

You cfOOT these words into mine cars, atreinst 
The stomach of my sense. Shaketp. Tempest. 
Hilffer, quoth Iiudibras, this sword 

thy false throat cram that word. I 
- , HudHras . ' 

fkte has eramm^s all into one lease, 
ibid that even now eapiring. Dryden*s Ckomenes. I 
'tb another printed V^per it is roundly ex» 
pressed, that he will etam his brass down our 
throali; Suriji. 

Ta Cram. v. it. To0t beyond satiety. 

The godly dame, who failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or wttli her chaplain cramt. 

Pope. 

Cra'mbo. r. f. [a cant WPrd , probably 
without etymology.] A play at which 
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one gives a word, to wiiidi another 
finds a rhyme ; a ]4»yme. 

So Mssvias, when he dr^M'hls skull 
To celebrate smae stihurb trwll. 

His siniilies in order set, 

And cv’ry cranAo he could get. Spenser. 

CRAMP. ». a. [krampe, Dut. erampe, Fr." 

1. A spaam or contracdon of tlie limbsi^ 
geneiR^y removed by warmth and rub- 
bing. 

For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have crampi, 
Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up. 

Shakesp. Temper. 
In a retreat he outruns any lacquey ; marry, in 
coming on, he has the cramp. Shakesp. 

The cramp cometh of contraetion of sinews: 
which is manifest, la that it cometh either by cola 
or dryness. ^ Bacon’s Natural History. 

Hares, said to live on hemlock, do not make 
good the tradition ; and he that observes what ver- 
tigoes, cramptt and convulsions follow tlieroon, in 
these animals, will be of our belief. 

Brown's Vuigar Emmrs. 

2. A restriction ; confinement ; obstruc- 
tion; shackle. 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, 
and lays a man under incapacities of serving his 
friend. L'Estrangc. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by 
which two bodies are held together. 

To the uppermost of these there Aould be fas- 
tened a sharp craple, or cramp of iron, which may 
be apt to take liold of any place where it lights. 

Cramp, a^. Difficult; knotty: a low 
term. 

To Cramp, r. a. [from the noun.] 

. To pain with cramps or twitches. 

When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, ev’n 
then 

A waturish humour sweii’d, and ooz’d again. 

J>ryden*s Virgil. 

. To restrain ; to confine ; to obstruct ; 
to hinder. 

It is impossible to conceive the number of in- 
conveniencics that will ensue, if borrowing be 
cramped. Bacon. 

’I'hcre are few but find that some companies be- 
niiinh and cramp tliero, so that in them they can 
neither speak nor do any thing that is handsome. 

Olanville's ^ejfsis. 
He who serves has still restraints of dread upon 
his spirits, which, even in the midst of action, 
cramps and ties up his activity. South's Serinons. 

Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the 
sense of prophecies. Burnet's Theory. 

'riie antiquaries arc for cramping their subjects 
into as narrow a space as they can, and for reducing 
the whole extent of a science into a few generm 
maxims. Addison on Italy. 

Marius used all endeavours for depressing the 
nobles, and raising the people, particularly for 
cramping the former in Uieir power of judicature. 

No more 

’fh’ expansive atmosphere is cramp'd with cold. 

But full of life, and vivifying soul. 

Thomson's Spring. 

3. To bind with crampirona. 

Cra'mpfish. n. s. [from cramp andjish.] 
The torpedo, which benumbs the hands 
of those that touch it. 

Cra'mpiron. It. s, [from cramp and 
iron.] See Cramp, sense 3. 
CrVnagb,r.s. [craiiffgifim, low Lat] A 
liberty to use a crane for drawing up 
M ares from die vessels^ at any creek of the 
sea or wharfs upto the land, and to make j 
profit of it It signifies also the money I 
paid and taken for the same. Cowell. 
CRANE, n. $. [epan, Sax. kram^ Dut.] 
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t. A bird with a long beak. 

like a crane, or a iwanow«to did I chatter.XjotaA 
ThM small hifisatry warr’d on by cranes. MUten. 

2. An instrument made with ropes, nullies, 
and hodcs, by which great weignts are 
raised. 

In case the mould about it be so ponderous as 
not to be removed by any ordinary force, you may 
then raise it with a rraite. Mortimer. 

Then commerce brought into tlie publick walk 
The busy merchant, the big warehouse built. 
Rais’d Ine strong crane. Thomson's Autunm» 

3. A siphon; a crooked pipe for drawing 
liquors out of a cask. 

Cranes-bill. II.S. [from cruiir and 6ttf.] 

1. An herb. 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, 
used by surgeons, 

CRA NIUM, n. t. [Lat.] The skull. 

In wounds made by contusion, when the era. 
nium is a little naked, you ought not presently to 
crowd in dossils ; for if that contused nesh be well 
dijzested, the bone will iucam with the wound 
wRhout much difiiculfy. Wisemans Surgery. 

CRANK, ft. s. [This word is perhaps a 
contraction of crane-neck, to whicn it 
may bear some resemblance, and is part 
of the instrument called a craite.] 

1. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned 
square down, and again turned square to 
the first turning down ; so that on the last 
turning down a leather thong is slipt, to 
tread t^e treddle-wheel about. Moxon. 

2. Any bending or winding passa^. 

I send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart to th* seat o’ th* brain ; 
And through the cranks end offices of man,^ 

ITic strongest nerves, and small inferiour veins, 
From lue receive that natural comneten^, 
Wliereby they live. Shakesp. Cmiolanm. 

3. Any conceit formed by twisting or 
changing, in any manner, the form or 
meaning of a word. 

Haste thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthml jollity, 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nous and becks, and wreathe.d smiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek. Milton. 

Crank, adj. [from onkranck, Dut. Skin- 
ner.] 

1. Healthy; sprightly: sometimes cor- 
rupted to cranky. Not in use. 

'iney looken bigge., as bulls that been bate, 

And beareii the crag so stiff and so state 
As cockle on his dunghill crowing cranke. Spenser 

2. Among sailors, a ship is said to be 
crank, when, by the form of its bottom, 
or by being lo^ed too much above, it 
is liable to be overset, [from kranck. 
Put. sick.] 

To Cra'nkle. r.n, [fremcrank, as it sig- 
nifies something bent.] To run in and 
out ; to run in flexures and bindings. 

See liow this river comes roe cranikUng hi« 

And cuts me from the best of all my laud 
A huge half moon, a monstrous cantie out. 

Shakesp. Henry IV. 
To Cra'nkle. V. a. To break into uiv- 
equal surfaces ; to break into angles. 

Old Vaca's stream. 

Forc’d by the sudden shock, her wonted track 
Forsook, and drew her humid train aslope, 
Crankling her banks. PhUlps. 

Crinkles, n. $. [from the verb.] Ine- 
qualities; angular prominences. 
Cra'nkness. n. $. [from crank] 
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1. Health; vigour. 

2. Disposition to overset. 

Cra'nnied. [firom craitny.] Full 

of chinks. 

A wall it as I would have yon think, 

That had iu it a eranmed hole or chink* S^tahttp* 

A Tory fair fhiit, and not unlike a citron ; but 
somewhat rougher chopt and cmmwisdi vdlgBrly 
conceived the marks of Adam’s teeth. 

Brman’s Vu^ttf ^nwin. 

CRA'NNY. «. 8. [cren, Fr. crena, Lat] A 
chink; a cleft; a fissure. 

The eye of the understanding is like the eye of 
the sense ; for as you may see great objects j^ro' 
small cranntei or holes, so you may see great axioms 
of nature through small and contemptible in- 
stances. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Anci tiierefora beat and laid about. 

To find a cranny to creep out. Hudibras, 

In a firm building the cavities ought not to be 
filled with rubbish, but with brick or stone, fitted 
to the crarmics. Dryden. 

Within the soaking of water and springs,’ with 
streams and currents m the veins and crannies. 

Burnet's Theory. 

He skipped from room to room, ran up stairs 
and down stairs, from the kitchen to the ganets, 
and he peeped into every cranny. 

Arb'uthnot's John Bull. 

Cbape. n. 8, [crepa^ low Lat.] A thin 
•tuff, loosely woven, of which the dress 
of the clergy is sometimes made. 

And proud Roxana, fir’d with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape shall sweep the stage. 

owift. 

» To thee I often call’d in vain, 

Against that assassin in crape. Swift. 

Tis from high life high characters are drawn ; 

A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. Pope. 

Crapulence, n. s. [crapula a surfeit, 
Lat.] Drunkenness; sickness by in- 
temperance. . Diet, 

Crapulous, adj, [crapulosust Lat.] 
Drunken; intemperate; sick with in- 
temperance. Diet, 

To CRASH. v,n. [a word probably formed 
from the thing.] To make a loud com- 
plicated noise, as of many things falling 
or breaking at once. 

There shall be a great crashing from the hills. 

Zeph. i. 10, 

When convulsions cleave the lab’riiig earth, 
Before the dismal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houses crash. 

Smith, 

To Crash, v, a. To break or bruise. 

My master is the great rich Capuiet ; and if 
you oe not of the house of Montague, 1 pray you 
come and crash a cup of wine. Stiaheep. 

Mr. IVarburton has it, crush a cup of ^ 
wine. 

To crash, says Hanmer, is to be merry: 
a et'ash being a word still used in some 
counties for a merry bout. It is surely 
better to read crack. See Crack. 

Crash • ii. #. [from the verb.] A loud 
sudden mixed sound, as of many things 
broken at the same time. 

Senseless Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with fiamiiig top 
Stoops to his base \ and, with a hideous mask, 
Takes prisoner Pyrrhus’ ear. Shakesp, Hamlet. 

Murdli/ing sat 1 by the hazard-table : 1 looked 
upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of beau- 
ty, and the Cro h of worlds, with ns much con- 
tempt us ever Plato did. Pojte. 

CKA'SIS. n, s, [itfaUr*^.] Temperature; 
constitution arising from the various 
properties of humours. 

Tne fuuc'iet of men ure so immediately diver- 
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aified by the individual enuii, tlwt every man owns 
something wherein none is like him. Glemville, 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, lust, 
and anger ; as these inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar rrosti and constitution of the blood and 
spirits. South, 

CRASS. [crassus, Lat.] Gross; 
coarse; not thin; not comminuted; not 
subtle ; not consisting of smidl^rts. 

Iron, in aquafortis, will fall ebullition, 

with noise and eniicatioii ; as alsb a crass and 
fumid exhalation, caused from the combat of the 
sulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous spirits of' 
ammfortis. ^ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

metals are intermixed with the common terres- 
trial mattci, so as not to be discoverable by human 
industry ; or, if discoverable, so diffused and scat- 
tered amongst the crasser and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never lie possible to separate 
and extract it. Woodward's Natural History. 

Cra'ssitude. n, s. [cramfudo, Lat,] 
Crossness; coarseness; thickness. 

They must bo tint thin, as a leaf, or a piece of' 
paper or parchment ; for, if they have a greater 
crassitude t they will alter in their own body,Uiough 
they sjiend not. ^ Bacon. 

The Dead Sea, which vonriteth up bitumen, is 
of that cra^tude, as living bodies, bound hand and 
foot, cast into it, have been borne up, and not 
sunk. Bacon's Natural History. 

The terrestrial matter carried by rivers kito ifte 
sea, is sustained therein partly by the greater cras- 
situde and gravity of the sca-watcr, and iiartly by 
its constant agitation. Woodward. 

Crastina'tion. n. s. [from eras, Lat 
to-morrow.] Delay. Diet. 

Cratch, n. s. [creche, Fr. crates, Lat.] 
The palisaded frame in which hay is 
put for cattle. 

When, being expelled out of Paradise by reason 
of sin, thou wertWld in the chains of death ; 1 
was inclosed in the virgin’s womb, 1 was laid in 
the cratch, I was wrapped in swatliling-cloaths. 

Hakewill on Providence. 
Crava't. n. 8. [of uncertain etymology.] 
A neckcloth; any thing worn about 
the neck. 

Less delinquents have been scourg’d, 

And hemp on w'ooden anvils forg’d ; 

Which others for cravats have worn 
About Uieir necks, and t(M>k a turn. Hudibras, 

llie restriciives were applied, uncover another, 
to her throat : then we put her on a cravat. 

Wiseman's Surgery. 

To CRAVE. V. a. [epapan. Sax.] 

1. To ask with earnestness ; to ask with 
submission ; to beg ; to entreat. 

What one petition is there found in the whole 
Litany, whereof we shall ever be able at any time 
to say, that no man living iieedcth the grace or 
bciient therein craved at God s hands ? Hooker. 

As for ray nobler friends, 1 crave Uieir pardons j 
But for the mutable rank-scented raaii^ , 

Let them regard roe as I do not flatter. 

Shakesp Coriolanus 

The poor people, not knowing where to hide 
themselves from tlie fury of their enemies, nor of 
whom to crave help, fled as men and women dis- 
mayed. Knolks 

1 would crave leave here, under the word action, 
to comprehend Uie forlK'araiicc too of any acUoii 
projK>scd. Locke. 

Each ardent nymph the rising current craves. 
Each shepherd’s pray’r retards the parting waves. 

Prior. 

2. To ask insatiably. 

I’ho subjects armM, the more their princes gave, 
Th’ ad van luge only took the more to n'ave. 

Deriham. 

Him dost thou mean, who, spite of all liis store, 
Is ever craving, and will still be pwir ’ 

Who cheats tor halfpence, ami who doffs his coat 
To save a farUilng in a ferr\ -boat ^ Drvd. Persius. 

3. To long ; to wish unreasoniibly. 
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^vlty pushes us on from one vain dfthie to an- 
other, in a regular vicissitude and succession of 
ermngs and satiety. VRstrange. 

He 18 actually under the fmwerof a temptation, 
and the sway of an impetuous lust ; both huriyiiig 


him to satisfy the cravings of it by some wicked 
action. SsiUh. 

4. To call fi>r importunately. 

Bestow 

Your needful counsel to our businesses, 

Which crave the instant use. Shakesp. King Lear. 

The antecedent concomitants and effects of such 
a constitution, are acids, taken in too great quan- 
tities ; sour eructations, and a craving appetite, 
especially of terrestrial and absorbent substances. 

Jhhuihnot on Ahments, 

5. Sometimes with for before the thhig 
sought. 

Once one may craife fir love, 

But more would prove 

This heart too little, that too great Suckling, 

Cra'ven. n. 8. [derived by Skinner from 
crave, as one that craves or beg»his lile: 
perhaps it comes originally from' the 
noise made by a conquered cock.] 

1. A cock conquered and dispirited. 

What, is your crest a coxcomb ’— — * 

—A comblcss cock, so Kate wHl be my hen. 
—No cock of mine ; you crow too like a rraoeii. 

Shakesp. 

2* A coward; a recreant; a weak-hearted 
spiritless fellow. 

Is it fit this soldier keep his oath ? 

——He is a craven and a villain eis«>. Shak, H. V . 

Cra'ven. adj. Cowwrdly ; base. 

Upon Ills coward breast 
A Woody cross, and on his craven crest 
A bunch of hairs discolour’d diversly. Suenser, 
V^hethcritbe 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple, 

Of thinking too precisely on th’ event ; 

A thought whicn, quarter’d, hath but one part 
wisdom, 

And ever three parts coward. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Yet if the innocent some mercy find, 

From cowardice, not ruth, did that proceed ; 

His noble foes durst not his craven kind 
Exasperate by such a bloody deed. Fairfax. 

To Cra'ven. r. a. [from the noun.] To 
make recreant or cowardly. 

’Gainst self-slaughter 
There is a prohibition s«> divine, 

That cravens my weak hand. Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

Cra'ver. w. 8. [from crave.'] An insati- 
able asker. It is used in Clarissa. 

To Craunch. V. a, [schrantsen, Dut. 
whence the vulgar gay more properly 
to scraunch.] To crush in the mouth. 
This word is used by Swift. 

Craw. n. s. [kroe, Dan.] The crop or 
first stomach of birds. 

In birds there is no mastication or comminution 
of the meat iu the mouth: but, in such as aie 
not carnivorous, it is immediately swallowed into 
the crop or craw, or at least into a kind of ante- 
stomach, which I have observed in many, especi- 
ally piscivorous birds. ^ Bay on the Creatim. 

Cra'wfish. n. 8. [sometimes written crey- 
fsh, properly crertce ; in Fr. eerevisse.] 
A small crustaceous fis^tpRtMfHMndcs; 
the small lobster of |M)8l water^ 

Those that cast thei|*|iietl are the lobster, tho 
crab, the craufih, tJtfS nodmandod or doduiati, 
and the torUiise. ^ Baam, 

Let me to crack live cravifiAi recommend. Pofie. 

The common cmdish, and the larac craw- 
fish, both produceHte stones called crabs ej Cb.HW. 

To CRAWL, e. n. [krieien, Dut.] 

1. To creep; to move witli a slow mo- 
tion ; to mc^ve witliout rising from the 
ground, as a M'orm. 

4.\h 
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i law them under a greeu mantling vine* 

That erawlt along the ude of von Biiian hSlK 

MUum. 

That eraadif^ tnaect, who from mud began ; 
WanB*d by my beanu* and kindled into man ! 

Drytien, 

The streattu* but just contain’d within their 
bounds* 

By slow degrMs into their channels crawl; 

And earth increases as the waters fall. Dryden. 

A worm finds what it searches after, only by 
feeling, as it crotois from one thiim to another. 

Grew's Comologia, 

The vile worm, that yesterday began 
Tocraipi; thy fellow-creature, abject man. Prior, 

S. To move weakly and dowly, or timo- 
rously. 

Tis our first intent 

To shake all cares and business from our age, 
WhUe we unburthen’d crawl tow’rd deaili. 

Shahcip, King Tjcar. 
They like tall fellows crent out of the iiolos ; 
and secretly crawling up the battered walls of the 
foTU got into it. Knoilet. 

For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of 
Egypt, it is very apparent they went with great 
leisure, and cmwUd close by the shore-side. 

Heylyn, 

A look so pale no quartane ever gave ; 

11iy dwindled legs seem crawling to a grave. 

Dryden » Juvenal, 
He was hardly able to crawl about the room, 
far less to look after a troublesome business. 

ArbuthnoCe John Bull, 
Man is a very worm by birth, 

Vile reptile, weak and vain ' 

A while he crawls upon the earth. 

Then shrinks to earth again. Pope, 

It will be very necessary for the threadbare 
gownmaii, and every child whu can erawlt to 
watch the fields at harvest-time. Sw^t, 

3* To advance slowly and slily. 

Cranmer 

Hath mnei’d into the favour of the king, 

And is his oracle. Shakesi?, Hairy VIII. 

4. To move about hated and despised. 

Reflect upon that litter of absurd opinions that 
crawl about the world* to the disgrace of reason. 

South, 

How will the condemned sinner then crawl 
forth, and appear in his filth, before that uiidefiled 
tribunal ? South, 

Behold a rev’rend sire, whom want of grace 
Has made the fatlier of a nameless race, 

CmuA through the street, shov’d on, or rudely 
press d 

By his own sons, that pass him by unblcss’d • Pope, 

Cra'wler. n, 8, [from croit’/.] A cree- 
per; any thing that creeps. 

Cra'yfish, n. 8, [See Crawfish.] 
The river lobster. 

The cure of the muriatick and armoniack sait- 
ness requires tlimv meats ; as snails, tortoises, 
jellies, and rravhsAw. Flayer. 

Cra yon. «. i. [crayon, Fr.] 

1. A kind of pencil ; a roll of paste to draw 
lines with. 

Let no day pass over you without drawing a 
Ihie ; that is to say, without working, without 
giving some strokes of the f cncil or the crayon. 

Dryden s Dujresnoy 

3. A drawing or design done with a pencil 

T 0 ^AZE. V. a. fArnscr* Fr. to break to 

piaws,] 

1, To break ; to cniiliL; to weaken. 

Ill this consideration, the answer of Calvin unto 
Fairel, concerning the ebUds^ of popish parents, 
doth seem crated, Hwlter. 

Relent, sweet Hermia; and* JLysander, yield 
Thy crated title to my certain light. Shakesp 
Till length of years, 

And sedentary nombness, crate toft limbs. 

Miltm. 
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Then tlirough tlie fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
Go<l looking forth, will trouble all bU host. 

And erase their chariot wheels. MiUon. 

2. To powder. 

The tin ore passeth to the crfftkig mill, which, 

between two grinding stones, bruiseth it to a fine 
sand. Cartw's Surrey, 

3. To crack the brain ; to impair the in- 
tellect. 

llov*d him, friend. 

No father his son dearer, true, to tell thee. 

That grief hath eras’d my wits. Shakagi, King Lear, 
Wickedness is a kina of volun^y heiisy, and 
a chosen distraction ; and every sinner does wilder 
and more extravagant things than any man can 
do that is crated and out of his wits ; only with 
this sad difiercnce, that he knows better what he 
does. TiUotson. 

Cra'zedness. «. 8, [from crazed.] De- 
crepitude; brokenness; diminution of| 
intellect. 

The nature, as of men that have sick bodies, so 
likewise of the people in the crasedneu of their 
minds, possessed with dislike and discontentment 
at things present, is to imagine that any thing 
would help them. /footer. 

Cra'ziness. n. s. [from crazy.] 

, State of being crazy ; imbecility ; 
weakness. 

Touching other places, she may be said to hold 
them as one should do a wolf by the ears ; nor 
will I speak now of the craziness of her title to 
many of them. UoweVs Vocal Forest. 

2. Weakness of intellect. 

Cra'zy. adj. [rcrazd, Fr.] 

1. Broken; decrepit. 

Come, my lord. 

We will bestow you in some better place, 

Fitter for sickness and for cra*v age* Shah. /fen. VI. 

hen people are crasy, and in disorder, it is 
natural for them to groan. L'Fttrange, 

2. .Broken-witted; shattered in the in- 
tellect. 

The nuccii of night, whose large command 
Rules ail the sea and half the land. 

And over moist and eraty brains, 

In high spring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras. 

3. Weak ; feeble ; shattered. 

Physick can but mend our cravy state. 

Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 


Were it possible that the near approaches of eter- 
nity, whether by a mature age, a crasy constitu- 
tion, or a violent sickness, should aniaee so many, 
had they truly considered. IVake. 

Creaght. n. 8. [An Irish word.] 

In these fast places, they kept their creoghtSt or 
herds of cattle, living by the milk ol the cow, 
w it hout husbandry or tillage. Davies on Ireland. 

To Crraght. V. n. 

It was made penal to tlie English to permit the 
Irish to rrfflgft for graze upon their land s,or present 
them to ecclesiastical benefices. Davies on irelantl. 

To Creak, v. n. [corrupted for cracAr.] 

1 . To make a harsh protracted noise. 

Let not the creaking of shoes, nor the rustling of 

silks, betray thy poor heart to women. 

Shakesp, Kii^^ Lear. 

No door there was th' unguarded house to keep, 
On creaking hinges turn’d, to break bis slecp.Bryd. 

2. It is sometimes used of animals. 

Ihe creaking locusts with my voice conspire, 
They fried witii beat, and 1 with fierce desire. 

Dryden. 

CREAM, n. s. [cretnor, Lat] 

, The unctuous or oily part of milk, 
which, when it is cold, floats on the top, 
and 28 changed by the agitation of the 
churn into butter; the flower of milk. 

It is nut your inky brows, your black silk hair, 
Y onr bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That c.an entame my spirits to your worship. 

Sfiakesp, 
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X tm u vigUaut as a cat to steal cream, 

Shakesp, Henry 1V« 

Cream is matured and made to rise speedily, by 
potting in cold water ; which, as it seemeth, get* 
teth down the whey. Bacon's Natural History, 

How the drudging goblin swet. 

To cam bis crsam-bowl duly set ; 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn. 

His shadowy flail hath thresh’d tlie com. Milton. 

Let yomr various creams incircied be 
Witii swelling fmit, just ravish’d from the tree. 

Xing 

Milk, standing some time, naturally separates 
into an oily liquor called cream ; and a thinner, 
blue, and mure ponderous liouor, called skimmed 
milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. It is used for the best part of any 
thing: as, the cream 0 / a jest. 

To Cream, v. n. [fixmi the noun.] To 
gather cream. 

Tliere arc a sort of men, whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pond ; 

And do a wilful stilTncss entertain, 

With purpose to be drest in an opinion 
Of wisdom, gravity, profound conceit. 

Shakesp Merchant Venice. 

To Cream, v. a. [from the noun ] 

1. To skim off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quintessence of 
any thing : so used somewhere by 
Swift. 

Cream-faced. adj\ [cream and faced.] 
Pale; coward-looking. 

’niou cream-fac d lown. 

Where got’st thou that goose look ’ 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Crf/amy. a(ff. [from cream.] Full of 
cream ; having the nature of cream. 

CREANCE. n. $. [Fr.] Is, in falconry, 
a fine small line, fastened to a hawk’s 
leash when she is first luretl. 

CREASE, n. s. [from creta, Lat chalk. 
Skinner.] A mark made by doubling 
any thing. 

Men of great parts arc unfortunate in business, 
because they go out of the common road . I once 
desired lord Bolinpbroke to observe, ihirt the clerks 
used an ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to divide 
paper, which cut it even, onb requiring a strong 
hand ; whereas a sharp jienknife would go out of 
the crease, and disfigure the paf^er. Swift. 

To Cre'ase. V, a. [from the noun.] To 
mark any thing by doubling it, so as to 
leave the impression. 

To CREATE, v. a. [ri'fo, I^t.] 

1 . To form out of notliing ; to cause to 
exist 

In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. ^ ^ Gentm. 

We having but imperfect ideas of the operations 
of our minds, and much imperfecter yet or the ope- 
rations of God, run into great ditliculties about 
free created agents, which reason cannot well ex- 
tricate itself out of. Lockf. 

2. To produce ; to cause ; to be the occa- 
sion of. 

Now is the time of help : your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, and make women fight. 


His abilities were prone to create in him great 
confidence of undertakings, and this was like 
enough to betray him to great errours and many 
eiieniies. King Charles. 

They eclipse the clearest truths by dimoulties of 
their own creating, or no man cuuIq miss his way 
to heaven for want of light. Decay yf Piety. 

None knew, till guilt created fear, 

What darts or poison’d arrows were. 

Botemmon, 

Must I new bars to my own joy create, 

Refuse myself what I had forc'd from fate ? 

Dryden s Aurengtebe, 
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Long ftUtinfenee It troubleiome to add oontti- 
latioiifi bvtteunOatineMitcrtatMinthe ttommch. 

Arbuthmot* 

8. To beget 

And tbe Uine there emte 
Ever shall be fortunate. Shdke^» 

4. To invest with any new chanwtflr. 

Arise, my knights o’ tb’ battle : 1 ertala you 
Companioui to our person, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your estates. 

Shaketp, CymbeUne, 

6. To give any new qualities ; to put any 
thing in a new state. 

The best British undertaker had but a propor- 
tion of three thousand acres for himseu, with 
power to ertaU a manor, and hold a court-baron. 

David on Ireland. 

Crba'tion. 11 . s. [from create.] 

1. The act of creating or conferring exist- 
ence. 

Consider the immensity of the Divine Love, 
expressed in all the emanations of his providence ; 
in nis creation, in his conservation of us. Taylor, 

% The act of investing wiUi new quali- 
ties or character: as, the creation of 
peers. 

8. The things created; the universe. 

As subjects then the whole creation came, 

And from their natures Adam them did name. 

Denham. 

Sucli was the saint, who shone with ev’ry grace. 
Reflecting, Moses-like, his master’s face : 

God saw his image lively was express’d. 

And his own work as his creation bless’d. 

Dryden*t Fables. 

Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Ik’ excessive heats or coldness of the year. 

Dryden’i Virgil. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when, 
Before the low creation swarm’d with men. FameL 

4. Any thing produced, or caused. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling as to sight P Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a false creation. 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Crea'tive. adj. [from create.] 

1. Having the p6wer to create. 

But come, ye generous minds, in whose wide 
thought, 

Of all his works, creative beauty burns 

With warmest beam. Thomsons Spring. 

2. Exerting the act of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of t)ie'\nr.ient of days in 
the first instance, and of his creative power, is a 
research too great for mortal enquiry. ^uth. 

Crea'tor. fi. s. [creator, Lat.] The 
being that bestows existence. 

Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
llie great Creator, from his work return’d 
MagniSceut ; his six days work, a world. 

Milton. 

When you lie down, close your eyes with a 
short prayer, commit yourselt iuto the hands of 
your faithful Creator ; and when you have done, 
trust him with yourself, as you must do when you 
are dy.ng. Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 

Crb’aturb. r. s. [creatura, low Lat.] 

1. A being not self-existent, but created 
by the supreme power. 

Were tliese jiersons idolaters for the worship 
they did not give to the creator, or for the worship 
they did jgt ve to his creatures f StiUingfeet. 

2. Any thing created. 

God's first creature was light. Bacon's New. Ail. 

Inifierfi'Ct the world, and all the creatures in it, 
must be acknowledged in many respects to be. 

lotion. 

3. An animal, not human. 

The queen pretended satisfaction of her know- 
ledge only in IdlUng erwtures vile, as caU and 
dogs. Shah^. Cymbelme. 


4. A general term for man. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find ; 

But for his love, and fur her own self sake, 

She wander’d had from one to other Ind. Spenser. 

Most cursed of all creatarei under sky, 

Lo, Tantalus, I here tormented lie. Spenser. 

Though he might burst his lungs to call for 
help, 

No creature would assist or pity him, Boscommon. 
6. A word of contempt for a human 
being. 

Hence ! home, you idle creatures, get you home : 
Is this a holiday r Shakem, Julius Cosar. 

He would into the stews. 

And from the common creoturei pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour. ohakesp. Hich. III. 

I’ve heard that guilty creatures, at a play, 

Have, by the very cunning of the scene, 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d their malefactions. 

Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Nor think fo-niglit of thy ill nature, 

But of thy follies, idle creature. Frier. 

A good poet no sooner communicates his #orks, 
but It is imagined he is a vain young creature, 
given up to the ambition of fame. Fope. 

6. A word of petty tenderness. 

I And then. Sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand ; 

[ Cry, Oh sweet creature! and then kiss me hard. 

Shakesp. 

Ah, cruel creature, whom dost thou despise ^ 
T)ie gods, to live in woods, have left the skies. 

Drydens Virgil. 

Some young creatures have learnt" their loiters 
and syllables by having them pasted upon little 
tablets. ^ ^ Watts. 

7. A person who owes his rise or his for- 
I tune to another. 

He sent to colonel Massev to send him men, 
which he, being a creature of Essex’s, rt'fuscd. 

CUiiendan. 

Hic duke’s creature he desired to be esteemed. 

Ctarendtm, 

Great princes thus, when favourites they raise, 
To justify their grace, their creatures praise. 

Dryden. 

The design was discovered by a person whom 
every body knows to be the creature of a certain 
great man. Swift. 

Cre'aturely. adj. [from creature.] 
Having the qualities of a creature. 

The several parts of relatives, or creaturclv infi- 
nites, may have finite proportions to one another. 

Cheync's Fhilosophtcal Principles. 

Cre'bitude, n. s. [from creber frequent, 
Lat.] Frequentness. JDict. 

Cre'brous. ac(f. [from creber, Lat.] 
Frequent. Diet. 

CREDENCE, n. s. [from credo, Lat. 
credence, Norman, Fr.] I 


1. Belief; credit. 

Nc let it seem that credence this exceeds. 

For he that made the same was known right well 
To have done much more admirable deeds ; 

It Merlin was. Spenser. 

Love and wisdom, 

Approv'd so to your majesty, may plead 
For ample crcdewcc. 

They did not only underhand give out 
was the true carl , but the friar, finding some 
credence in the people, took boldness in the pulpit 
to declare as much. Bacon. 


Shakesp. 
that this 


2. Thai which gives a claim to credit or 
belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their let- 
tent Pf credence, they were led to a chamber richly 
famished. Hayward. 

CREDENDA^ n. s. [Lat.] Things to 
be believed; articles of faith: distin- 
guished in theology from agenda, or 
practical duties. 


j ^ Diese were tlic great articles and eredendn of 
Christianity, that so much startled the world. 

’ ^th. 

Cre'pent. a4j. [ertdens, Lat.] 

1. Believing ; easy of belief. 

Then wei^ what loss your honour may sustain, 
If witli too credent ear you list’ his songs. 

Shakesp. Hamlet. 

2. Having credit ; not to be questioned. 
Less proper. 

My authority bears a credent bulk, 

That no particular scandal o.ice can touch, 

But it confounds the breather. 

Bhaik. Meamrefor Measure 

Crkde'ntial. n. $• [from credens, Lat] 
That which gives a title to credit ; the 
warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. 

A few persons of an odious and despised conn < 
try could not have filled tbe world with believers, 
had they not shewn undoubted credentials from the 
Divine Person who scat them on such a message. 

Addison on the Christian Religwn. 

Credibility, n. «. [from credib/e.] 
Claim to credit ; possibility of obtaining 
belief; probability. 

The first of those ojjinions 1 shall siiew to be al- 
together incredible, and the latter to have all the 
credibility and evidence of which a thing of lliut 
nature is capable. TiUoison. 

Calculate the several degrees of credibiUty and 
conMction, by which the one evidence surpasseth 
the other. Atterburo. 

Crr'di BLE. adj. [credibilis, Lat.] Worthy 
of credit ; deserving of belief ; having 
a ^ust claim lo belief. 

The ground of credit is tlie, credibility of things 
credited ; and things arc made credible, either by 

I the known condition and quality of the utterer, 

I or by the manifest likelihood of truth in them- 
selves. Hooker. 

None can demonstrate to me, that there is such 
an island as Jamaica ; yet, upon the testimony of 
credible persons, ] am free from doubt. Tillotson. 

Cre'diblrness. fi. i. [from credible.] 
Credibility ; worthiness of belief ; just 

1 claim to belief. 


The credibleness of a good part of these narratives 
has been confirmed to me by a practlser of phy- 
sick. Boi/rc. 

Crf/dibly. adv. [from credible.] In a 
manner that claims belief. 

This, with the loss of so few of the English as it 
scarce credible ; being, as hath been rather con- 
fidently than credibly reported, but of one man, 
though not a few hurt. Bacon. 

CREDIT, n. s. [credit, Fr.] 

1. Belief faith yielded to another. 

When the people heard these words, they gave 
no credit unto them, nor received them. 

1 Mac. X 46. 

I may give credit to reports. Addison's ^ctator. 

Some secret trutlis, from learned pride con- 
ceal’d. 

To maids alone and cliildren are reveal’d : 

What though no credit doubtins wits may give. 
The fair and innocent shall sUll believe. Pope, 

2. Honour; reputation. 

I published, because I was told I tpUjiA please 
such as it was a credit to 

B. Esteem ; good opinjiA 

Tliere is no decaying tg^liant, or inward beg- 
gar, hath so many tric^ to uphold the credit of 
their wealtli, as thes4 empty persons have to 
maintain the credit of their somciency. Bacon. 

His learning, tlion^ a poet said it. 

Before a play, woulolosc no credit, Su ift. 

Yes, while 1 live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to bis grave. 

Papers Horace. 

4. Faith; tesdmwijr: dial which procure, 

I belief. 
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Wr are contetiie*! to take thii upon jour creditt 
and to think it maj be. Hooker, 

ITie things whicn we |>roperly believe, be onlj 
such as are received upon the credit of divine tes- 
timony. Hooker, 

ITie author would have done well to Iwve loft 
•o great a paradox only to the credit of a single as- 
sertion. Locke. 

6. Trust reposed, with regard to pro- 
perty: correlative to 
Credit is nothing but the expectation of money, 
within some limited lime. Locke. 

6. Promise given. 

They have never thought of violating the pub- 
lick credit, or alienating the revenues to other 
uses Uiau to uiiut they have been thus assigned. 

^ Addiion. 

7. Influence ; power not compulsive ; in- 
terest. 

She employed his uttermost credit to ^lieve us^ 
which was as great as a beloved son with a mo- 
ther. Sidney. 

Tltey sent him likewise a copy of their suppli- 
cation to the king, and desired him to use his cre- 
dit that a treaty might be entered into. Clarendon. 

Having credit enough with his master to pro- 
vide for nis own interest, he troubled not himself 
for that of other men. Clarendon, 

To Cre'dit. v.a. [credo, Lat.] 

1. To believe. 

Now T change my mind, 

And partly credit things that do pres^e. 

Shake$p. Jiilius Casar. 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this union 
and motion, we need no more than to consider it. 

Glanville. 

2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. 

May here her monument stand so. 

To credit this rude age ) and show 

To future times, that even we 

Some patterns did of virtue sec. Waller. 

It was not upon design to credit these papers, 
nor to compliment a society so much above flat- 
tery. Glanville. 

At present ;you credit tlic church as much by 
your govenimcnt, as you did the school formerly 
hyyour wit. ^ South. 

3. To trust; to confide in. 

4. To admit as a debtor. 

Cre'ditable. adj. [from credit.'] 

1 . Reputable ; above contempt. 

He settled him in a good creditable way of liro 
ing, having procured him by his interest one of 
the best places of the country. 

Arbuthnot'i John Bull. 

2. Honourable; estimable. 

The contemplation of things, tliat do not 
set VC to promote our happiness, is hut a more 
specious sort of idleness, a more pardonable and 
creditable k ind of ignorance . TUhtMon . 

Cre'ditableness. n. s. [hxnn credita- 
hh.] Reputation ; estimation. 

Among all these snares, there is none more 
entangling than the creditableneu and repute of 
customary vices. Decay Piety. 

Crr'ditably. adv. [from creditable.] 
Reputably ; without wsgrace. 

ATar^.^ill chose rather to neglect their duty 

r y aim credttMy, than to get a broken pate in 
church's only to be rewarded with 

f'af 1%):ich will bren their hearts too. South. 

Cre'bitor. It. s. Imditor, Lat.] 

I. He to whom a ddbt is owed; he that 
gives credit : corrdiiive to debtor. 

There came divers of Aaibnio’s crediton in ray 
company to Venioe, that iWiar he cannot chuse 
blit break. ^ Skakexp. 

I am so used to consider mjfoK as creditor and 
debtor, that 1 often state my Mounts after the 
same unnticr, with regard to iieaven and my own 
fc^al Additon't Spectator. 
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No man of honour, as that word Is iisimlly un> 
derstood, did ever pretend that his honour obliged 
him to be cliaste or temperate, to pay Ids credit, 
to he usefttl to his country , to do good to man- 
kind, to endeavour to he wise or leorned, to r^ard 
Ids word, his promise, or his oath. 

2. One who credits, one who believes. 
Not used. 

Many sought to feed 
The easy crediton of novelties, 

By voicing him alive. 

Credu'lity. n. s. [creduliU, Fr. credu^ 
litas, Lat.] Easiness of belief ; readi- 
ness of credit 

The poor Plangns, being subject to that only 
disadvantage of honest hearts, credulity, was per- 
suaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in some mea- 
sure, be cured, by learning to set a high value on 
truth. Watti't Logick. 

CREDULOUS, a^f* [credulus, Juat.] 
Apt to believe; unsuspecting; easily 
deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brotlier noble, 

Wliose nature in so far from doing harm, 

That he suspects none. Shakesp. Kiw Lear. 
ho now enjoys thee credulous all gold. 

Who always v.(cant, always amiable, 

Hopes Ihce, of flattery gales 
Uumindfu), hapless tbey. 

T* whom thou untry 'd seem’.t fair. Milton. 

Cre'dulousnrss. n. s. [from credulous.] 
Aptness to believe ; credulity. 

Creed, w. s. [from credo, the first word 
of the apostles creed.] 

1 . A form of words in which the articles 
of faith are comprehended. 

The larger and fuller view of this foundation is 
set down m the creeds of the church. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, 
say that one who writes a treatise of morality 
ought not to make in it any collection of mural 
precepts ? Fiddes's Sermons. 

2. Any solemn profession of principles or 
opinion. 

For me, my lords, 

I love him not, nor fear him ; there 's my creed. 

Shakesp, 

To Creek, v. a. [See To Creak.] To 
make a harsh noise. 

Shall I slay here, 

Creekin^ my shoes on the plain masonry ? Shakesp, 

CHEEK, n. s. [cpecca, Sax. kreke, Diit.J 

1. A prominence or jut in a winding 
coast. 

As streams, which with their winding banks do 

Stopp’d by their creeks, run softly through the 
plain. ' Davies. 

They on the bank of Jordan, by a creek, 

Where winds with reeds and osiers whtsp’ring 
play. 

Their unexpected loss and plaints outbreathed. 

Milton. 

2. A small port; a bay ; a cove. 

A law was made hero to stop their paiia^ in 
every port and creek. Davies on Ireland. 

U. Any turn, or alley. 

A back-friend, a shoulder-clapper ; one that 
commands the passages of alleys, creeks, and nar- 
row lands. Shakes}}. 

Cke'eky. a^\ [from creak.] Full ofi 
creeks; unequal; winding. 

Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 

Po'ir’d fortli a water, wlio«c outgushiug flood 
Kim hathiny all the creeky shore a-flot, 

Whereon the Itiojan princc’spilt Turnus* blood. 

Spenser. 

To CREEP. V. n. pret. crept, [cpypan, 
Sax. krepan, Germ.] 
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1 . To mova with the belly to the ground, 
wtehout legs, a worm. 

Ve that walk 

The earth, and afailely iMtd, or Lowly creep ! 

^ Miikm. 

And every ei«w^lhiiwtkat creeps the ground, 

MtUoh. 

XT they cannot cHsttngubh creeping from flying, 
letthemlay down VbgRl and take up Ovid da 
Ponto. Dryden, 

2. To grow along the ground, or on oUier 
simp^s. 

The grottos cool, with shady poplars crown'd, 
And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. 

Dryden. 

3. To move forward wid^out bounds or 
leaps, as insects. 

4. To move slowly and. feebly. 

To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 

To tne last syllable of reeordud time. 

Shakesp. Macbeth 
Why shonictva man 

Sleep when he wnkes, am creep mio the jaiindioa 
By Ming peevish ^ Shakesp. Merchant ^'Vemee. 

lie who creeps after plain, dull, c‘ominon sense, 
is safe from committing absurdities, but oau never 
reach the excellence of wit, Dryd. Tyrm. toie. 

5. To move secretly and claiideatindy. 

I’ll creep up into the chimney.— 

—There tJicy aUays use to discharge theil 
birding-pieces : creep into the kiin-hote. 

Merry M'lwi ^ Windsor. 

WliHte yr you are, 

Tliat in this desart inaccessible, 

Under the shade of mclancholv boughs, 

Lose and neglect the creeping hours of lime, Shak. 

Of this sort are they which creep into liouses, 
and lead captive silly women. ^ Timothy, iii. 0. 

Thou malkeKt darjcucss, and it is night wherein 
all tlic beasts of tho forest do creep forth. 

Psalm civ. 90. 

Now and then a work or two has crept in, to 
keep his first design in countenauce. Atterfnery, 

6. To move timorously without soaring, 
or venturing into dangers. 

Paradise Ixist is admirable ; but am 1 iberefutc 
bound to maintain, that there are no flats amongst 
his elevations, when it it evident he creeps along 
sometimes for above an hundred lines together ? 

Drydcn. 

We here took a little boat, to creep along the 
sea-shore as far as Genoa. Addison on Italy. 

1. To come unexpected ; to steal forward 
unheard and unseen. 

By those gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, 
nay he flies, into the favour of poor silly women. 

Sidney. 

It seems, the mantage of his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his conscience.—— 

——No, his conscience 

Has crept too nearanotber lady. Shak, Hen. VHI. 

Necessity enforced tliem. after they grew full 
of people, to spread themselves, and creep out of 
Shinar, or Babylonia. Bakigh't History. 

None pretends to know from how remote cor- 
ners of those frozen mountains some of those 
fierce nations first crept out. Temple. 

It it imt to be exf^ted that every one should 
guard his understanding from being imposed on 
by the sophistry which crequ into roost of the 
hooks of argument. Lseke, 

3. To behave with servility ; to fawn; to 
bend. 

They were us’d to bend, 

’J'o send their smiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 

I'o holy altars. Shakesp, Troilusand Cressida. 

Cre eper, w. b. [from creep*] 

I. A plant that supporta itself by means 
of some stronger body. 

Plants that put forth their sap hastily, have ho- 
dit’s not proportionable to their length ; therefore 
the> are winders or creepert, as Ivy, brkmy, and 
woodbine. Bacon, 
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t. An iron uied to dide along tho grate 
in kitchena. 

a. A kind pf patten or ck^ worn by 
women. 

Crbb'pholb. n. b, \creep and hole.] 

]. A hole into which any animal IMgr 
creep to eacape danger. 

2* A aubterfuge; an excuse. 

Crbe1»ingly. adv. [from creeping*] 
Slowly; after the manner of a re^e. 

TI»(B joy , which wrought into Pygmalion • mind, 
wti even auch as, by each degrw of Zelmane’s 
words, creeptHg/y entered into Phlloclea's. Sidney* 

Crbr'fi,b. «. *.‘[from creep.] A lame 
peraon; a cripple. 

She to whom this world must itself refer 
As suburbs or the microcosm of her, 

She, she is dead, she’s dead when thou know'st 
this. 

Thou know’st how lame a creepk this world Is. 

Donne* 

Crbma'tion. n. a. Icrematio, Lat.] A 
burning. 

CREMOR. n. *. [Lat.] A mUky sub- 
stance ; a soft liquor resembling cream. 

The food is swallowed into the stomacli, wliere, 
mingled with dissolvent juices, it is reduced into 
a chyle or eremar, Hay 

Crenated. crena, Lat.] 

Notched ; indented. 

The cells arc prettily crenattd, or notched, quite 
round the edges ; but not straited down to any 
depth. Woodward. 

CaE'PANE. It. s. [With farriers.] An 
ulcer seated in the midst of the forepart 
of the foot. Farriefe Diet. 

To CREPITATE, v. n. [crepiYo, Lat.] 
To make a small crackling noise. 

Crepitation, n. s* [from crepitate,] 
A small crackling noise. 

Cre'pt. particip,[£rom creep.] 

There are certain men crept in unawaset. Jude. 

This fair vine, but that lier arms surround 
Her married elm, hadcrept along the ground. P<]pe. 

CREPU'SeULE. ft. B. [from crepuiculum, 
Lat.] Twilight. Diet. 

Crepg'sculous. a4i» [crepuBculum, l^t.] 
Glimmering ; in a atate betwem light 
and darkness. 

A close apprehension of die one, might perhaps 
afford a glimmering light and erqnuculout glance 
cd the oUier. Broum, 

Ttie beginnings of pliilosophy were in a crepue- 
adou$ obscurity, and it is yet scarce past the dawn. 

^ GUmvUk*$See^ 

CR£'SCENT. aif . [fram tn$eo, Lat] in> 
creasing; growing: inastateofinenaae. 

1 have seen bam in Hrituiu ; he waa then of a 
orsseent note. Shnkem. CjiuMme. 

With theM In troop 

Came Astoieth, whom the Phouiiciaiw odi’d 
Astarte, queen of heaven# with cvetoeut boms. AClt. 

Cre'scbnt. II. i. [creBcenB, Lat] The 
moon in her state of increase ; any simi- 
litude of the moon increasing. 

My pow’r 's arretcent, and my augndng hope 
Says it wih come to th* full Aak. Jtnt end Clap. 

Or Bactriau sophy« (rom the honia 
Of Turkish crescent, Imvcs all waste beyond 
Tlie realm of Aladule, in hb retreat. JHUtsn. 

Jove in dusky clouds involves die skies, 

And the faint crescent shoots by fits before dielr 
eyes. Dryden. 

And two fair erescentt of translucent horn 
The brows of all their young increase adorn. 

Pyie*$ Odyaey. 

Ckb'scivb. ttij. [from meco, Lat] In- 
creasing; growing. 
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So the prince obKur’d hit contempledon 
Under the veil of wildness, whicli no doubt 
Grew, like the summer grass, fastest by niidity 
Unseeu, yet creteive in his faculty. Siutk. Ren. V. 

Cress, ii. b. [perhaps from creBco^ itj 
being a quick grower ; noBiurtimm, 
Lat.] An herb. 

Its flower consists of four leaves, placed in form 
at a cross : tite pointal arises from die centre of 
the flower-cup, and becomes a roundish smooth 
fruit, divided into two cells, and furnished widi 
seeds, generally smemth. Miller. 

His court, with nettles and with crestn stor’d, 
With soups uribought, and sallads, blest his board. 

Pope. 

Cresset, n. b. [croissettef Fr. because 
beacons had crosses anciently on their 
toM.] A great light set upon a beacon^ 
li^t-house, or watch-tower. Hanmer. 
l%ey still raise armies in Scotland by 
carrying about the fire-cross. 

At ray nativity 

'The front of heav’n was full of fiery sparks, 

Of burning erfuets. Shake^i. Henry IV. 

Prom the arched roof. 

Pendent by subtle magick, many a row 
Of starry lamps, and biasing creueti, fed 
With naphtha and usphaltas, yielded light 
As from a sky. Mtitim*s Paradise Lost. 

CREST. It. B. [crista^ Lat.] 

1 . The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet ; the helmet. 

His valour, shewn upon our crests to-day, 

Hath taught us how to cherish such high deeds, 
Ev’n in tlie bosom of our adversaries. 

Shakesp. Henrif IV\ 

2. The comb of a cock : whence Miiton 
calls him crested. 

Others on ground 

Walk'd firm ; the crested cock, whose clarion 
sounds 

The silent hours. Milton^s Par. Jjost. 

S. The ornament of the lielmct in heraldry. 

Of what esteem crests were, in tlie time of king 
Edward the Third’s reign, may appear by his giv- 
ing an eagle, which be himself had formerly bom, 
for a crest to William Moiitacute, earl of Sansbury . 

Camden*s Remains. 
The horn ; 

It was a crtH ere thou wast bom : 

Thy father’s father wore it. Shak. As you like it. 

4. Any tuft or ornament on the h^ ; as 
eome which the poets assign to serpents. 

Tlieir crests divide, 

And, tow’rmg o'er his head, in triumph ride. 

Dryden s Virgil. 

5. Pride; spirit; fire; courage; loftiness 
of mien. 

When horses sliould endure the bloody spur, 
They fall their crests, Shakesp. 

Crb'sted. a(fj. [from erect; criefatus, 
Lat.] 

1. Adorned with a plume or crest. 

The bold Ascalonites 

Tlien grov’ling soil’d their crested liclmcts in the 
dust. Milton. 

At dlls, fur new replies he did not stay ; 

But lac’d his crested helm, and strode away . Dryd. 

2. Wearing a comb. 

l*he crested bird shall by experience know, 

Jove made not him his master-piece below. Dryd. 

Crest-fallen, adj. [crest and fall.] 
Dejected; sunk; dispirited; cowed; 
he^ess; squritless. 

1 warrant you, they w ould whip me with their 
fine wits, tiU I were as crestfallen as a dried pear. 

Shakesp. Merry Wii^ qf Windeor. 
They prolate their w’ords in a whining kind of' 
querulous tone, as if they were still complrinlng 
and crestfallen. Htnoeu 

Crb'stijess. «<(;. [from crat.] Not dig^ 
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tiified with coat-armour; not of ony 
eanincBt family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Claieace^ 
Third sou to the third Edward king of England# 
Sprung crests yeomen from so deep a root. Shak. 

CRETA'CEOUS. a^. [creta chalk, Lat.] 

1. HAFing the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 

What gives the light, seems hard to say ; whe- 
ther it be the cretaceous salt, the nitrous salt, or 
some igneous particles. Grew. 

2. Abounding with chalk. 

Nor from tlie sable ground expect success, 

Nor from cretaceous, stubborn aud jejune. PkiUps. 

CretVted. a^. [cretatus, Lat.] Rub- 
bed with chalt Diet. 

CreTicb. n. B. [from crever^ Fr. cr^are, 
Lat. to burst] A crack; a dm; a 
narrow opening. 

1 pried me through the ereciee of a wall, 

When for his hand lie had his two sons heads. 

Shakesp. 

I thought it no breach of good-manners to peep 
at a crevice, and look in at people so well efii- 
ployed. Addison*s Spectator, 

To Cre'vice. e. a. [from the noun.] To 
crack ; to flaw. 

So laid, they are more apt in swagging down to 
pierce with their points, than in tlie lacent posture, 
and so to crevice the wall. Wottou s Architecture. 

CREW. n. B. [probably from qiub, Sax.] 

1. A company of people associated for any 
purpose : as gallant crew^ for troops. 

Chevy»chase. 

There a noble crew 

Of lords and ladies stood on every side, 

Wlilch with their presence fair the place much 
beautified. ^ Spenser. 

2. The company of a ship. 

llie anchors dropp’d, his crew die vesselt moor. 

Dryden*s JEneid. 

3. It is now generally used in a bad sense. 

One of the banish’d crew, 

1 fear, hath ventur’d from the deep, to nuse 
New troubles. Mutants Par. Lest. 

He, with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 

Marcliing from.£den tow’rds the west, shall find 
The plain. MiUon*s Par L st. 

The last was he, whose thunder slew 

The ‘fitan race, a rebel crew. AdAuon. 

Crew, [the preterite of crow.] 

The cock crew. Bi6/e. 

Crk'wrl. n. B. [kltwd^ Dot.] Yam 
twisted, and wound on a knot or balL 

Take silk or crewel, sold or silver thread, and 
make these fast at the bent of the hook. 

WotSonk AnaUr. 

CRIB. n. 8. [cpybbe. Sax, crib. Germ.] 

1. The rack or man^ of a stable. 

Let a beast be lord of beasts, and bis crib shall 
stand at tlie kiqg’s messe. Shake^, Hamlet. 

I'he steer and lion at one erih shall meet, 

And baimlesBMrpenta lick the pilgrim’s t^Pope. 

2. The stall or cabin of an ex. 

3. A small habitation ; a cottage. 

Why rather, sleep, lest thou in eribt. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretduuojlmi^''^^ > 

Than in the pmum’d chan||K|orttie 

To Crib. v. a. [fronvfibe noun.] To shut 
up in a narrow h|Wtation ; to confine ; 
to cage. 

Now I am cabbkiM, enbb% confin’d, bound in 
To saucy doubts m fears. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Cri'bbaob. n. I. A gome at cards. 

Cri'bblb. r, $. [crihrum, Lat.] A com- 
tieve. DJef. 
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Cribra'tion« ii« s, [eribro, Lat.} The 
act of or separating by a sieve. 

Crick, n. a. 

1. [Fromcn'ceOfltal.] The noise of a door. 
% ^From qxyc^f Sax. a stake.] A painful 
stifihess in the neck. 

CRfcKET. R, s. [krekel, from kreken to 
make a noise, Dut.] 

1. An insect that squeaks or chirps about 
ovens and fireplaces. 

Didst thou not hear a noise - 
•■•I heard the owl scream, and the crickets cry. 

Sh^sp. 

Far from all resort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth. ^ Milton, 

The solemn death-watch click'd the hour she 
died, 

And shrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gap. 

2. [Fromcpyce, Sax. astick,] A sport, at 
wliich the contenders drive a ball with 
sticks in opposition to each other. 

The judge, to dance, his brother serjeant call ; 
The senator at cricket urge the ball. . Pope. 

3. [From kriechen, Germ, to creep.] A 
low seat or stool. 

Cricketing Apple. «. s. A small 
species of apple. 

Cri'er. tt, «. [from cry!\ The officer whose 
business is to cry or make proclamation, 
lie opeiieth his mouth like a crier, Ecci xx. 15. 
The criers command silence, and the whole mul- 
titude present stand in a suspense. 

Brcreu'ood on Languages, 
The crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood. 

Who gape among the crowd for their precarious 
food. l^den, 

CRIME, n. s. [crimen, Lat. crime, Fr.J 
An act contrary to right ; an offence ; a 
great fault ; an act of wickedness. 
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All three persons that had held chief place of] 
authority in their countries ; all three ruined, not| 
by war, or by any other disaster, but by justice and 
sentence, as delinquents and criminau. Bacon. 

Cbi'minally. adv. [from criminal,] 
Not innocently ; wickedly; guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all subjects, they 
may be criminatlp employed on all. Rogers, 

Cri'minalness. n, s, [from criminal,] 
Guiltiness ; want of innocence. 
Crimina'tion 


High God, be witness that I guiltless am ; 

But if yourself, Sir knight, ye guilty find, 

Or wrapped be in loves of foriuer dame, 

With crime do not it cover, but disclose the same. 

Undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 

Of tasting. MiUon. 

Like in punishment 

As in their crime. MiUon. 

No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. Pipe. 

CrFmeful. adj. [from crime and full,] 
Wicked ; criminal ; faulty in a high de- 
gree; contrary to duty; contrary to 
virtue. 

You proceeded not against these feats. 

So crimefiU and so capital in nature. Shak. Hamlet. 

Cri'meless. adj. [from crime.] Inno- 
cent; without crime. 

My foes could not procure me any scathe. 

So long as 1 am loval, true, and crmeless, 

Sltakem, Henry. VI. 

Criminal, atff. [fromcnW.j 
1 . Faulty ; contrary to right ; contrary to 
duty; contrary to law. 

Live thou, and to thy mother dead attest. 

That clear she died from blemish criminal. Spenser. 

approve in our friend, we can nardly 
WmWmoed to in ourselves. Rogers. 

% CMlty; tainiM'with crime; notinno- 

The neglect of any relative duties, ren- 
der! ns criminal in the ll|pt of God. R^ers. 
R. Not dvil : as, a maninal prosecution ; 

the criminal law. 

Cri minal, n. t, [from mime.] 

1. A roan accused. 

Was ever criminal Ibrbid tonlitod ? 

Curb your iil-inanncr'd seal. Thydcvis Span. Fr 

2. A man guilty of a crime. 


n. 8, [criminatio, Lat.] 
The act of accusing ; accusation ; ar- 
raignment; charge. 

Criminatory, adj, [from crimino, Lat.] 
Relating to accusation ; accusing ; cen- 
sorious. 

Cri'minous, adj, [criminosus, Lat.] 
Wicked ; iniquitous ; enormously guilty. 

Tlie punishment that belongs to that great and 
criminous guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 
claim to all mercies, which are made over to him 
by Christ. Hammond. \ 

Criminously. adv, [from criminous.] 
Enormously ; very wickedly. 

Some particuidr duties of piety and charity, 
wliicli w ere most ci mmanslit oimtted before. Hamm. 
Cri'minol’snkss. n. s [from criminous.] 
Wickedness; guilt ; crime. 

I could iiewr beronvineed 4>f anj such enminouS’ 
nessm iiim,H«i wiliiimlj toevpose hls^ifefolhe^tloke 
of justice, and malice of his enemies. King Chailes 

Cri'mosin. adj, [crimOsino, Ital; com- 
monly written as it is pronounced, 
crimaon.] A species of red colour, 

l^pon her head a crimson coronet, 
ith damask roses and dalUdilics set. 

Bay leaves between. 

And primroses green. 

Embellish the white violet. Sjt€n»er's Pastorals. 
Crimp, adj, [from crumble, or crimble,] 

1. Friable ; brittle ; easily crumbled ; 
easily reduced to powder. 

Now the fiiwler, warpM 
By these good omens, with swift early steps, 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 
glades. Philips 

2. Not consistent; not forcible: a low 
cant word, 

'fhe evidence is crimp; the witnesses swear back- 
wards and forwards, and contradict themselves ; 
and his tenants stick by him. ArbuthnoCs J. Bull. 

To Cri'mple. r. a. [from rumple, crum- 
pie, aimple,] To contract; to corru- 
gate ; to cause to shrink or contract. 

He passed the cautery through thorn, and ac- 
cordingly cnmpled tlieni up. Wiseman's Surgery, 
CRrMoON. n. s. [crimosino, Ital.] 

1. Red^ somewhat darkened with blue. 

As crimson seems to be little else Uian a very deep 

red, with an eye of blue ; so some kinds of red 
tu be little else than heightened yellow. 

Boyle on Colours, 
Why does the soil endue 
The blushing poppy with a crimson hue ? Prior, 

2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet 
rosed over with the virgin aimson of modesty, if 
she deny the appearance of a naked blind boy, in 
her naked seeing self? Shaketp, Henry V . 

Beauty*! ensign yet 

Is crimson in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Skakesp, 
The crimson stream distain’d his arms around, 
And the disdainful soul came rushing througii the 
wound. Dryden's Mneid. 

To Cri mson, v. a. [from the noun.] 
To dye with crimson. 

Pardon me, Julius. Here wast thou bay’d, 
brave hart ! 

Here didst thou fall ; and here thy hunters stand 
Sign'd in tliy spoil, and crimimi’d in thy Irthe. 

Shaketp, 
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CRf NCUM. 11. [a cant word.] A cramp ; 
acontr^ion; whimsy. 

For jealousy is but a kind 
Of dap and of the mind. Hudibras, 

Cringe, r. a, [from the verb,] Bow ; 
servile civility. 

Let me be gtatoful ; but let far from me 
Be iawiting crfiife, and tolse dissembling looks. 

To CRINGE, e. #. [from kriechen, Gerim] 
To draw together; to contract. 

Whin him, fellows. 

Till, like a boy, you see him cringe his face. 

And whine aloud for mercy. Shok. Ant. and Cl^, 

To Cringe, r. n. [kriechen, Germ.] To 
bow; to pay court with bows ; to fawn; 
to flatter. 

Flatterers have the flexor muscles so strong, that 
th^ are always bowing and cringing, Arbuthnet. 

The cringing knave, who seeks a place 
Without success, thui tells his case. Sw^. 


Lat.] 

Diet. 


Crini'gerous. at^. [criniger, 

Haiiy; overgrown with liair. 

To CRI'NKLE. v. n, [knnckelen, Dut] 
To go in and out; to run in flexures: 
diminutive of cranhle. 

Unless some sweetness ut the oottom lie. 

Who cares for all the cf inkling of the pie ? 

King's Cookery. 

To Cri'nkle. V. a. To mould into ine- 
qualities. 

Crinkle, n, s, [from the verb.] A 
wrinkle ; a sinuosity. 

ClirNOSE.at//. [fromrriaa, Lat.] Hairy. 

Diet. 

Crino'sity. n, s« [from crinose,] Hairu 
ness. Diet, 

CRITPLE. n. $. [cpypel. Sax. krepel, 
Dut.] A lame man ; one that has lost 
or never enjoyed the use of his limbs. 
Donne, wim great appearance of pro- 
priety, writes it creeple, from creep. 

He, poor man, by your first order died. 

And that a winged Mercury did bear : 

Some tardy cripple had the ppuntermand. 

That came too lag to see him buried. Shakesp, 

I am a cripple in my limbs ; but what decajt 
are in my mind, the reader must determine. 

Vryden. 

Among the rest there was a lame cripple from 
his birth, whom Paul commanded to stand upright 
on his feet. Betmey. 

See the biind beggar dance, the cripple sine, 
I'he sot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope. 

To Cri'pple. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
lame; to make lame; to deprive of the 
use of limbs. 

Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 

And chalk is in his cnppled fingers found. Dryi 
Tettyx, the dancing-master, threw himself from 
the rock, but was crippled hi tiie fall. Addison. 

CRi'ppLENESS.R.s.[fromcrfppfr.] Lame- 
ness; privation of the limbs. Diet, 
Crisis, n . «. 

1. The point m which the disease kills, or 
changes to the better ; the decisive mo- 
ment when sentence is passed. 

Wise leeclies will not vain receipts obtrude ; 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 

Till some safe cristi authorixc tlielr skill, DtW#*. 

I. The point of time at which any amir 
comes to the height 
This hour 's the very crisis of your fate ; 

Your good or ill, your infamy or tome. 

And all the colour of your tile, depends 

On this important now. Dryden's Spanish Friar. 
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Theundertokiiig* which I aid now la^wgdowni 
Was entered vpou in the very crisis of ihelate re- 
bellion, when it was the duty of every Briton to 
contribute his utmost aaeistAnce to the govem- 
ineiii, tu a manner tmislibh to his station and 
abilities. . Addkm's freeholder. 

CRISP. ad[}'. [eritpm, 

1. Curled, 

Bulla a c moMertn on the fi^headthan cowa 

Boeon. 

Tile Etiiiopian black, flat nosed, and erhp 
haired. BaU, 

2. Indented ; winding. 

You nymphs, caird Kaiads, of the winding 
brooks, 

With vour sedg’d crowns, and ever harmless 
looks, 

Leave your criip channels, and on this green land I 
Answer your summons: Juno does command. 

bhahesp. I 

ia Brittle; friable. i 

In frosty weather, musick within doors sound- 1 
eth better ; which may be by reason, not of the 
disposition of the air, but ot the wood or string 
of the instrument, which is made more crisp, and 
•0 more porous and hollow. Bacon*s Nat, Hist. 

To Crisp, v.a. [crUpo, Lat.] 
la To curl ; to contract into knots or 
curlsa 

Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks. 

Ran fearfully among the tremblinc reeds, 

And hid his crisp'd head in tlie hollow bank. 

Shakesp. Hen. IV. 
Young I’d have him too ; 

Y’ct a man, with crisped hair, ^ 

Cast in thousand snares and rings. 

For love's fingers, and his rings. Ben Jonson. 
Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflammations 
in general, but also crisps up the vessels of the 
dura mater and brain, and sometimes produces a 
gangrene. Shafts Surgery. 

To twist. 

Along the crisped shades and bow’rs 
Bevels the spruce and jocund spring. Milton. 

t. To indent ; to run in and out 

From that saphine fount the crisped brooks, 
Kolling on orient pearl and sands of gold, 

Kan nectar, visiting each plant. Milton. 

Crisp ACTION. «. s, [from crisp.] 

1. The act of curling. 

% The state of being curled. 

Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the 
f|uantity, crispation and colours of them ; as he 
lions are hirsute, and have great manes ; the she’s 
are smooth, like cats. Bacon. 

CrTspino-pin. ft, a [trom crisp,] A 
curling iron. 

llie changeable suits of apparel, and the man- 
tles, and tile wimples, and too ^ 

Crispisu'lcant. [cngptWcMt, 
iata] Waved, or undulating, as light- 
ning is represented. ^ JDicL 

Cri'spn£S 8« fi. A [fromcr^ji^] Curled- 
ness. 

Cri'spy. [from crisp.] Curled. 

So are those eritpy snaky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry of a second bead, 

&utkeip. Merchant (f Vemce. 

Critb'rion. n. s. [nfstw^w.] A mark by 
which any thing is jud^d of, with re- 
gard to its goodness or luidness. 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the 
badge of primitive believers; but we miijr be 
kiuiwfi by the contrary crirerton. 

CfhnviUe's Scepsis 
We have here a sure infallible criterion, by 
which eveiy iiuiii lUay.diiicover and find out the 
grai'ious or ungracious disposition of his own 
ieart. South. 

Vci.. T. 


By what ^erian do you eat, d*ye ddnk. 

If this is pris’d for sweetness, that for stink ? 

JW* Horace, 

CRITICK. ft. s, [ngorsm.] 

1. A man skilled in the art of jud^ngtsf 
literature ; a man able to distingmsh the 
faults and beauties of writing. 

This settles truer ideas in men’s nunds of seve- 
ral things, whereof we read the names in ancient 
authors, than all the large and laborious argu- 
meiitsof criticks. Lo^e. 

Now learn what morals criticks ought to show. 
For ’tis but half a judge’s task to know. Pope. 

2. An examiner ; a judf;c. 

But you with pleasure own your errours past, 

And make each day a critick on tne last, Pojie. 

3. A snarler ; a caqMT ; a caviller. 

Criticks 1 saw, that ollicrs names deface, 

And flx their own with labour in their place. 

Pope. 

Where an author has many beauties consistent 
with virtue, piety, and truth, let not Ij^tle cri- 
ticks exalt theiiiselves, and shower down their ill> 
nature. Watts. 

4. A censurcr, a man apt to find fault. 

My chief design, next to seeing you, is to be 

a seveie critick on your and you neigiibour. Swift. 

CRrTiCK. ar/j. Critical, relating to criti- 
cism : relating to the art of judging of 
literary performances. 

Thence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 
But critick learning flourish’d most in France 

Pope. 

Cri'tick. n.s. 

j I. A critical examination ; critical re- 

[ marks ; aiiimatlversions. 

1 should be glad if 1 could persuade him to 
continue his good offices, and write such another 
critick on any thing of mine. Hryden. 

1 should as soon expect to sec a critiaue on the 
poesy of a ring, as on the inscription or a medal. 

Addison on Medals. 

2. Science of criticism. 

If ideas and^ words were distinctly weighed, 
and duly considered, they would aflord us an- 
other sort of logick and critick than what wc have 
been liithertu acquainted with. J^icke. 

What is every x ear of a wise man’s life, but a 
censure and critique on the past ? Bope . 

Not that my quill (o criticks was confined : 

My verse gave ampler lessons to mankind, rope. 

To Cri'tick. V. n. [fi ora rri/icA:.] To 
play the critick ; to criticize. 

They do but trace over the paths that have been 

i beaten by tlic ancients ; or counui nt, critick, and 
flourish upon iliem. Temple. 

Critical, adj. [from criHck.] 

1. Exact ; nicely judicious ; accurate ; 
diligent. 

It is submitted to tlic judgement of more critical 
ears', to direct and determine what is graceful and 
what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was so critical in the rites of religion, 
that he would never have brought in such prayers 
as these, if they had not been agreeable to the 
Roman customs. Stilling Jleet. 

2. Relating to criticism : as, he wrote a 
critical dissertation on the last play. 

3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. 

What wouldst thou write of me, if thou sliouldst 

praise mef— 

O, gentle lady, do not put me to *t ; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. Shakesp. Othelh^ 

4. [from crisis.] Comprising the time at 
which a great event is determined. 

The moon is supposed to be measured by se- 
vens, and the critical or decretory days to be de- j 
IH'iident on that number. Browns Vulg. Err. j 

5. Decisive; nice. j 

Opportunity is In respect to time, in some sense, | 

as lime is in respect to eternity * it is the small 


moment, the exact point, the critical mUmte, on 
which every good work so much depends. 

Spratt's Semans. 

The people enunot but resent to see their ap- 
prebensiout of the power of France, in to aWieal 
a mneture, wholly laid Mide. Swtii. 

6. Producing a crisis or change of tne 
disease : as, a critical sweat. 

Critically. adt>. [from critical.] 

1, In a critical manner ; exactly ; curi- 
ously. 

Difficult it is to understand the purity of Eng- 
lish, and criticaUy to discern good wnters from 
bad, and a proper stile from a corrupt one. Dryd. 

These shells, Which are digged up out of the 
earth, several hundreds of winch I now keep by 
me, have been nicely and critically examined by 
very many learned men. Woodward. 

2. At the exact point of time. 

Cri'ticalness. n. s. [from critical.] 

Exactness ; accuracy ; nicety ; in- 
cidence at a particular point of time. 

To Criticise, y. v. [from critick.] 

1, To play the critick ; to judge; to write 
remarks upon any performance of litera- 
ture ; to point out faults and b^ties. 

They who can criticise so weakly, aMrimagine 
I have done my worst, may be convince, at llieir 
own cost, that I can write severely with more case 
tlidu I can ‘gently. Hryden. 

Know wdl each ancient’s proper character ; 
Without all this at once before your eyes. 

Cavil you may but never criticne. Fife. 

2. To Animadvert uiwn as faulty. 

Nor would I have his fattier look so narrowly 
into these accounts, as to take occasion from 
thcDce to criticise on his expcnces. Locke. 

To CrTticise. V. a. [from critick.] To 
censure ; to pass judgment upon. 

Nor shall I look upon it as any breach of 
rity, to criticise the author, so long as 1 keep 
clear of the person. • Add’ieii. 

Cni'xiCiSM. n.s. [from critick,] 

1 , Criticism, as it was first instituted by 

Aristotle, was meant a standard of judg- 
ing well. Dry den* 8 Innocence, Pref. 

2. Remark ; animadversion ; critical ob- 
servations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick, who has 
nut shewn, even in the style of his critirismi, that 
he was a master of all the eloquence and delicacy 
of his native tongue. Addison. 

To CR0.4K. V, n. [cpacezzan, Sax. crih 
care, Ital. crocitare, Lat.] 

1. To make a hoarse low noise, like a 
frog. 

The subtle swallow flies about the brook. 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. 

May's Virjgil. 

So when Jove’s block descended flrom on high. 
Loud thunder to its bottom shook the bog, 

And the hoarse nation croak'd. Pope. 

Blood, stuifd ill skins, isBritbb Christians fo^; 
And France robs marshes of the croaking brood. 

Gay. 


2. To caw, or cry asaraven^w lOeow. 

The raven himself m^lioarse. 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Ptt 
Under my battlemenu. 

The hoarse raven, on J 
By croakif^ from the lef^ 

blow. _ 

At the same time M walk of elms, vrith the 
croaking of the ravenfi looks exceeding solemn 
and veneiable. Addism. 



3. It may be uafS in contempt for any 
disagreeable or offensive murmur. 

l-heir undcrstliwlings are but little instructed, 
when all their wkole time and f>ains is laid out to 
Still the Ot their own bellies. Lacks. 
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CaoAK. ». $. [from the VAb.] Ute cryl 3. Soldier* who infidels un- 


or voioe of a mg or nven. 

The twilkm ikhni tiie river’s watry hat ) 

The frdfs renew the erwile ef their loquacious 
race. D^en, 

Wu that a raven’s eroeh, or my son's voice ? 

No matter whieh* 1*11 to tim grave and hide me. 

Lee. 

CRo'CBOtJS. [ercceust Lat.] Con- 

tisting oi like safiron. Diet A % In contempt, an old woman. 


der the banner ^ the cross. 

Crons, n. s. [qtoii% Sax. acx»iduig to 
Verstegam^ kramk. Dot. .according to 
Skinner^] 

1. An old ewe. 

Fresh herrings plenty Michel brings. 

With fatted ermsi, and such old things. 


CRO'ciTATtOKa n. a. [croeitatio, Lat] 
The croaking of frogs or ravfflas. Diet. 
CROCK. n.t. [kruiek. Out.] A cup; 

$ay vessel made of earth. 

Cro'ckbrt. «. ». Earthen ware. 
CROCODILE. [frmn via*' saflran. 


Take up the bastard. 

Take 't up, 1 say ; give 't to thy crone. 

Skaketj^, Wkter'f Tele. 

The crone being in bed with him on the wed- 
ding night, and finding his aversiou, endeavours 
to win his affection byreason. Dryden, 

Cro'nbt. Re s. hair which grows 
over the top of* a horse’s hoo£ 


when the Scots, your constant crrnito, 

The espousers of your cause and monies. Hudib. 
To oblige your enmy Swift, 

Bring our dame a new year's gift. 

Strange an astrologer should die 
Without one wonder in the sky ! 

Not one of all his crony stars 
To pay their duty at his herse 1 
CROOK. R.s. [croc, jS-.] 


Steift. 


Swift. 


Prior. 


and IsJusf fearing.] An amphibious vo~ I Cro'n Y. n, $, [a cant word.] An old ac- 
racious animal, in shape resembling a| quaintance; a companion of long stand- 
liaurd, and found in Egypt and the In 
dies. It is covered with very hard scales, 
which cannot, without great difficulty, 
be pierced; except onder the belly, 
whe^the skin is tender. It has a wide 
thrdHlf with several rows of teeth, shaip 
and separated, which enter one another. 

It runs with great swiftness ; but does 

not easily turn itself It is long lived, 1. Any crooked or bent instrument, 
and is said to grow continually to its 2. A sheephook. 

^ Scmem fifteen oreighteencu. xn 

bits long. Crocodiles Jay their eggs, ® Cowlcy. 

resemblmff goose-eggs, sometimes ^ left hit crooks he left his flocks, 
mountinl to near the water- 

side, covering them with the sand, that g. Any thing bent ; a meander, 
the heat of the sun may hatch them. There fall those saphire-colour'd brooks, 

Calmei, ^bich cuuduit-like, with curious cruoks, 

Gloster'i slww * Sweet islands make in that sweet land. Sidney. 

Beguiles him ; as the mouruful crocodile CrooK. V. 0. [croc/tCT, Fr.] 

With sorrow snares relenting paMcngers.^^ ^ ^ 1. To bend, to tum into a hook. 

^ It is highly probable, that Uiis disease proceeds 
from a redundant acidity, because vinegar will 
soften and crook tender bones. Arbuthnot on Viet. 
2. To pervert from rectitude; to divert 
from the original end. 

Whatsoever ^airs pass such a man's hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends ; which must needs 
be often eccentrick to the ends of liis master or 
state. Bacon. 

To Crook, v. n. To be bent; to have a 
curvature. 

Their shoes and pattens are snouted and piked 
more than a finger long, crooking upwards. 

Camden. 


Shak^. Hen. VI. 

Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar uuto the | 
Nile. Bmon’i Fuilg. Err. 

Cseiar will weep, the crocodile will weep. Dry, 

Enticing croeodUes, whose tears are death } 
Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. 

GUnville. 

Crocodile is also a little animal, otherwise called 
stiiu, very much like the iiaard, or small crocodile. 
It lives by land and water ; has four short small 
legs, a very sharp musxle, and a short small tail. 
It is pret^ enough to look at, being covered all 
over with little semes of the colour of silver, inter- 
mixt with brown, and of a eoM colour upon the 
back. It always remains little. IVewux. 


CRo'coDmNE. a<(f. [crccodilimu, Ut] cko'okback. n. [cr^kand too*.] 
Like a crocodile. Diet. ^ ^ reproach for a nuu that has 

Crocds. *. #. A Bower. gibbous dioulders. 

Threw, “t rte .Krep Or»y SSffih. 

Croft, r. s. [qiopc. Sax.] A little close Cro'okbacked. aiff. Having 
joining to a house, that is used for corn ®houlder8. 
or pasture. 

This have I learn d, Europa. Drvden*t Juvenal. 

my flocks h^ by . i’ th' hilly orqrtji 1'here are millions of troths that a man is not, 

pn this glade. MUUm . , or may not think himself, concerned to know ; as, 

COOISA'OE. Y\ t. [croisodf, Fr. from *“'8 "*• 

COOISAOO. fetw^a cross.] A holy [croefier, Fr.] 

war; awarcarliifi on against infidels i, n.tsthiigbt; curved. 


A dwarf as well may for a jgiant pus, 
Ls neproe fo 
Be call'd £ui 


und^ the banner of the cross. 

See that he take tl^ ahme of Urban, because 
a pope of that name did font institute the emsado ; 
and, as with an holy trttai(pet, did stir up the I 
roynge for the Holy Xatsd. . Aicon. | 

Cro'ises. r. a. ' 

1. Pilgrims who carry a cross 


A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
wl Ich intercepts the sight of the sounding body ; 
and sounds are propagated as readily through 
crooked pipes, as ihrougn straight ones. 

Net^orit Optichs 
Mathematicians say of a straight iipe, that ii is 
as well an Index of iU own rectiiudc as of the tib- 
liquityof acrcokrdoue. Woodward'h l\ut. Hut. 
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• WxbShSf; biriiqiie; anfractiioaa. 

A man shall never want croMt paths to walk 
in, If he Uifokf that he is in the right way, mhem 
ever he kaa the fool|KiR^of others to follow. 

LoeM 

Among the cfsehidkneii on eve^ hedge, 

The glow-wa«ai Ughtg^his mm* Thomi. Summer. 

3. Perverse;^ untoward; without recd- 
tude of nuRd; given to obliqui^ cf 
conduct 

They have oormpted themseives ; they ate n 
perverse and crooked generation. Deut. xxxiL 5. 

Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigested lump I 
As crooked in thy maimers as thy shape. 

Shtdu:^. Bemyyt 
We were not bom crooked ; we learned those 
windings and turnings of the serpent South. 

Croo'kedly. adoe jpom crooked.] 

1. Not in a straight Ime. 

2. Untowardly ; not cmnpliantly. 

If we walk perversely with God, he wit] walk 
crookedly towards ns. Taylffr't Buie qf Lining Hoby. 
Croo'kednesb. r. s. [from crooked^ 

. Deviation firom stra^htness ; curvi^ ; 
the state of being inflected ; inflection. 

Me that knowetb what is straight, doth evbn 
thereby discern what is emohod; .beceuse the ab- 
sence of straightness, in bodies capable thereof, 
is cTodkedntn, Hooker. 

. Deformity of a gibbous body. 

When llio heathens offered a sacrifice to their 
false gods, they would make a severe search to 
see it there were any croakedneu or spot, any un* 
cleanness or deforroi^, in tlieir sacrifice. 

Taylor*i H’ortky Communtcanl. 

CROP. R. s. [epop, Bax.] The craw of 
a bird ; ^ the first stomach into which its 
meat descends. 

In birds there is no mastication or commiuuTton 
of the meat in the mouth ; but in such as are not 
carnivorous, it is immediately swallowed hito the 
crop or craw. Bay. 

But fluttering there they>ne$Ue near the throne. 
And lodge in habitations not tiicir own, 

By their high cropf and corny gizzards knowiL 

Dryden. 

Cro'ppull. adj. [crpp and full.] Sa- 
tiated; witha full belly. 

He, stretch'd out all the chimney's length. 
Basks at the fire his hairy strength ; 

And, crm-Jullf out of door be Bings 
ErCfthe first cock bis matin rings. Milton. 

CroVsick. odj. \crop and sick.] Sick 
with repletion ; side with excess and de- 
bauchery. 

Strange odds ! whCre erojhtick drunkards must 
engage 

A hungry foa, and arm’d with sober rage. 

i Tate I JmenaL 

[ClioP. R««. [epoppa. Sax.] 

1. The hii^iest partner end of any thing; 
as the head of a tree, the ear of com. 
The harves|ptlie com gathered ofl* a 
field; the prodiict.of the field. 

And this of all my harvest hope I have, 

Nought reaped but a weedy ertm of care. 

^)enter*t Pattorula. 
Ltb'riiig the soil, and remiing plenteous crop, 
C^, wine, and oil. Miltorii Parodite Lott. 

Tlic fountain wliich iroro Helicon proceeds, 

'Tliat sacred stream, should never water weeds. 

Nor make the crop of thorns and tliistics grow. 

Rfiscoiwwis. 

Nothing is more prejudicial to your erm than 
mowing of it too soon. Mortimer t JfusMfidry, 

3. Any thing cut off. 

Guiltless of steel, and from the rasor free. 

It falls a plenteous crop reserv'd for thee. 

Vryden't Fobkt. 

To Crop. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cut off the ends of any thing; to 
mow; to reap; to lop. 
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t^ropfd are tiM Aow«f-de*luees in your arms ; 

Of England’s coat^ pne half is cut away. 

Shokap. nenry VI. 

He, upon whose side 
The fewest roses aie darn'd from the tree, 

Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 

All the budding hononrs on riiy crest ; 

1 11 crop, to make a garland for my head. 

&!Shetp. Hmry XV. j 

i will crop off from the top of his young twigs 
a tender one, and will plant it upon an high] 
mwntain. E$Aiel, xvii. 

There are some tears of trees, which are comb* ' 
ed from the beards of goats ; for when the goats 
bite and crop them, especially in the mornings, 
tlie dew being on, the tear cometli forth, and 
hangeth upon tlieir beards. Bacon^t Nat* Hut. 

No more, my goats, shall I beliold you climb 
Tlie sleepy cliffs, or crop the flow’ry thyme ! 

jMyden'i Virgil. 

2« To gather before it falls. 

O fruit divine ! 

Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus 
croppa. MUtofi. 

Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bosom drops ; 
XVhfle force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. 

iSenham, 

Death destroys 

The parent’s hopes, and cropt the growing boys. 

Creech. 

To Crop. v. n. To )rield harvest. 

Royal wench ! 

She made neat Cmsarlay his sword to-bed ; 
lie plough’d lier, and she cropt. 

Shaketp. Antony and Cleopatra 

Cro'pper. II. 8, [from crop.] A kind 
of piifeon, with a large crop. 

Tiicre be tame and wild pigeons ; and of tame 
there l>e croppen, carriers, runts. Walum't Angler. 

Cro'sier. It. s. [croiser, Fr. from croix, 
a cross,] The pastoral staff of a bishop, 
which has a cross upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is also danger 
from them ; as in the times of Anselmus and 
Thomas Becket, who, with their crotim, did al* 
most try it with the king’s sword. Bacon. 

Grievances there were, I must confess, and 
some incongruities in my civil government ; 
wherein some say the crorier, some say the distaff, 
was too busy. HoweVi England' $ Tears. 

Her front erect with majesty she bore, 

Tlie erttgier wielded, and the mitre wore. Dryd, 

Cro'slet. It. 8, [croi88eht, Fr.] 

1. A small cross. 

Then Una ’gan to ask, if aught ho knew. 

Or heard abroad, of that her c&mpion true, 

That ill his armour bare a crotUt red. Spenser. 

Here an unfmish'd diamond croilet lay, 

To which soft lovers adoration pay. Gay's Fan. 

2. It seems to be printed in the following 
passage, by mistake, for corselet* 

The croslet some, and some the cuishes mOali, 
WUb sUver plated, and with ductile gold. 

lira's £ne^. 

CROSS, It, s. [croiXf Fr. croce, Ital, crux, 
Lat.] 

1. One straight body laid at right angles 
over another ; the instrument by which 
the Saviour of the world suffered death. 

Tlicy make a little cross of a quill, longways of 
that part of tlie quill which hath Uie {nth, and 
crossways of that piece of the quill without pith. 

Boccn’i Nat. Hist. 

You are first to consider seriously the infinite 
love of your Saviour, who offered himself for you 
as a sacrifice upon the cross, 

Taylor's Guide to the Penitent. 

2. The ensign of the Christian religion. 

Her holy faith and Christian crow oppos d 

Against the Saxon gods. Howe. 

3. A monument with a cross upon it tof 
excite devotion, such as were anciently 
set in market-places. 
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' She doth' stray about 
By holy crowei, where she kneels and 

4* A line drawn through another. 

5. Aiw thing that thwarts or obitnicts ; 
mismrtune ; hindrance ; vexation ; op- 
position; misadventure; trial of pati- 
ence. 

Wishing unto me mai^ erostes and mischances 
in my love, whensoever Ishoold love; iSidnsy. 

Then let us teach our trial patience, 

Because it is a customary crou. S^akesp. 

Heaven prepares good men with crosses ; but no 
ill can happen to a good man. Ben Jonson's Viscotf, 

A great estate bath great crones, and a mean 
fortune hath but smali ones. 

Ta yin's Rule rf Living Holy. 

6* Money, so called because marked with 
a cross. 

He was said to make soldiers spring up f)ut of 
the very earth to follow him, though he had not 
a crou to pay them salary. Howell's Vocal Forest. 

Where«is we cannot much lament our lost. 

Who neither carried back nor brouglit one crou. 

Dryden. 

7. Cross and Pile, a play with money ; 
at which it is put to cl^ce whether the 
sidey which bears a cross, shall lie up- 
ward, or the other. 

Whacum had neither crow nor ; 

His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibras. 

This 1 humbly conceive to be perfect boys play ; 
crou, I win, and pik, you lose ; or, what’s your’s 
is mine, and what's mine is niy own. Sw^. 

8. Church lands in Ireland. 

The absolute palatines made their own judges, 
so as the king’s writ did not run in those counues, 
but only in the church lands lying within the 
same, which were called the craw ; wherein the 
king made a sheriff ; so in each of these counties 
palatines there was one sheriff of the liberty, and 
another of the crow. Sir J. Dames. 

Cross, [from the substantive.] 

1. Transverse ; frUing athwart something 
else. 

Whatsoever penumbra should be made in the 
circles by tlie crou refraction of the second prism, 
that penumbra would be conspicuous in the right 
lines which touch those circles. Newton. 

The sun, in that space of time, by hb annual 
contrary motion eastward, will be advanced near 
a degree of the ecliptick, crou to the motion of 
the equator. Holder on Time. 

The ships must needs encounter, when they 
either advance towards one anotlier in direct lines, 
or meet in the intersection of cross ones. Bentley. 

2. Oblique; lateral. 

Was this a face. 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder. 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of miick crow lightning ? Shakesp.^ King Lear. 

3. Aaverse ; opposite : often with f o. 

We're both love’s captives ; but willi fate so 

crow. 

One must be happy by the otiicr’s loss, Dryden. 

Crou to our interests, curbing sense and sin ; 
Opiiress’d without, and undermin’d within, 

It inrives through pain. Dryden. 

It runs crow to the belief and apprehension of 
tlie rest of mankind ; a difficulty which a modest 
am! good man is scarce able to encounter. Atlerh. 

4. Perverse; iintractable. 

When through the trou circumstances of a 
man’s temper or condition, the enjoyment of a 
pleasure would certainly expose him to a greater 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 

South. 

5. Peevish; fretful; ill-buraour^. 

Did ever any man upon the rack affUct himself, 
because he liad received a crow answer from his 
mistress.? ^ 

All crou and distasteful humours, and vmatever 
else may render the conversation of men grievous 
and uneasy to one another, must be shunn^^^^ 
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6. Contrarv; opntradictory. 

The mind brings all theends of akuif and van- 
out ky^thesb together { sees how one part co- 
heres with, and dei^nds upon, another ; and so 
clears off all the appearing eonliarietief and eon- 
iradiotions, that seemed to lie crew and uncovth, 
and to make tlie whole unintelligible. South, 

7. Ckintraiy to wish ; iiiifortunate. 

We leem the great reasonableness of not oniy 
a contented, but also a thankful acquiescence m 
any condition, and under the crowew and severest 
passages of Providence. South. 

I cannot, without some regret, behold the emw 
and unlucky iscee of my design ; for, by my dis^ 
like of disputes, I am engageam one. GUmviUe. 

8. Interchange. 

Evarchus made a cross marriage also with Deri- 
laus’s sister, and shortly left her with child of the 
famous Pyrocies. * 9dss^. 

Crou marriages, between the king’s seto and the 
archduke’s daughter; and, again, between the 
archduke’s son and tlie king’s daughter. 

Bacon's Hcfsry VII. 

Cross, prep* 

]. Athwart; so as to intersect any thing ; 
transversely. 

The enemy had, in the woods before them, cut 
down great trees crow the ways, so that their horse 
could not ]> 08 sibly {mss that way. KnoUes. 

Betwixt the midst and tiwse, the gods assign’d 
Two habitable seats of human kind ; 

And crou their limits cut a sloping way. 

Which the twelve signs in beauteous order sway. 

Dryden's Virgti. 

CrMt his back, as in triumphant scorn. 

The ho()e and pillar of the house was bom. 

Dryden's Fables. 

2* Over; from side to side. 

A fox was taking a walk one night crow a 
village. L’Eilraaft. 

To Cross, v. a* [from the noun.] 

1. To lay one body, or draw one line^ 
athwart another. 

This forc’d the stubbom’st, for the cause, 

To crow the cudgels to the laws ; 

That what by breaking them ’t had rain’d. 

By their support might be maintain’d. Hudibras. 

Theloxia, orcross-bill, whose bill is thick and 
strong, with the tips crouing one another, with 
great readiness breaks open m-cones, apples, and 
other fruit, to come at their kernels ; as if the 
crouing of the bill was designed for this service. 

Dermm's Physico-Thetdogy. 

I shall most carefully observe, not to crow over 
or deface the copy of your papers for the future, 
and only to niara in tlie margin. Pope. 

A hunted hare treads back her maxes, and 
crosses and confounds her former track. Watts. 

2. To sign with the cross. 

Friars 

Resort to farmers rich, and bless their halls. 

And exoFci*«c the beds, and crow the walls. Dryd 

3. To cancel : as, to cross an article* 

4. To pass over. 

He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Hel- 
lespont, which he crossed, and made a visit to the 
Greek emperor at Constantinople. Temple, 

Wc found the hero, for whose only xakc 
We sought the dark abodes, and cross’d the bitte* 
lake. Dryden. 

b. To move laterally, oM iquel y, or 
athwart; not in oppond|p|(|MfSl^ 
ume line. 

But he them spying, 5gsXL to turn aside, 

For fear, as seem^, jpISr some feined loss ; 
More greedy they c^sidus, fast towards ^ do 

croii. Spenser, 

6. To thwart ; to interpose obstruction ; 
to embarrass ; to obstruct ; to hinder ; 

to counterf^ ^ . 

Still do I mss this wretch, whatso ha Uket^ 
hand. 
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Tbt king no loi^ could iopdore 
TbUf to he crm^d m whkt ho m intend. DaM, 
He wu 10 grett nneneinjr to Bigbv and Cole- 
peper, ^ho were only preaent In deoates of the 
war with the officers that he amed all they pro* 
posed. CUnrenion, 

Buried in private, and so suddenly ! 

It ermm my desigm which was t’allow 
The rites of fonem dtting his degree. Dryden. 

Swell’d with our late successes on the foe. 
Which Trance and Holland wanted pow*r to rrwfj 
We urge an unseen fate. Dryden. 

The firm patriot there. 

Though still by faction, vice, and fortune muf, 
Shall ^d the generous labour was not lost. 

Adduon t Cato. 

7* Not to concur, to be inconsistent with, 
Then their wills clash with their understandiuj 
and their appetites erm their duty. Lxi 

8 . To contravene ; to hinder by authority 
to countermand. 

No govemour is suffered to go on with any one 
course, but upon tlie least information he is either 
stopped and cronsed, or other courses appointed 
him firom hence. Spemer on Ireland, 

It may make my case dangerous, to cron this 
in the smallest SHutkap, Meamrefor Measure, 

9. To contradict. 

In all this there is not a syllable which any ways 
craueth us. Hooker. 

It is certain, howsoever it crou the received 
opinion, that sounds may be created without air. 

Bacon* i Nat. Hitt. 

10 


To debar ; to preclude. 

From his loins no hopeful branoh shall spring, 
To cron me from the golden time 1 look for. 

tShaketp. 

To Cross, v. it. 

1. To lie athwart another thing. 

2. To be inconsistent. 

Men's actions do not always crou with reason. 

Sidneo. 

Cross-bar-shot. r. s. A round shot, 
or great bullet, with a bar of iron put 
through it. Harris, 

To Cross-examine. r,a. [cross and pjt- 
amine.] To try the faith of evidence 
by captious questions of the contrary 
party. 

If we may but crou-examine and interrogate 
their actions against their words, these will soon 
confbss tl.e invalidlly of their soleiiine&t confes- 
sions. ^ ^ Dicuif of Pietif. 

The judges shnll, as they think fit, inicrrogate 
or crou-eiamine tiic witnesses. Spectator. 

Cro'ss-STAPF. II. s. [from c?'oss and 
staffs,] An instrument commonly called 
the fore-staff) used hy seamen to take 
the meridian altitude of the sun or 
stars. Harris, 

Cro'ss-bitb. n. s. [cross and bite.] A 
deception ; a cheat. 

The fox, that trusted to liis address and ma- 
nage, witiiout so much as dreaming of a crou^bite 
from so silly an animal, fell hiifisclf into the pit 
that he had digged for another. V Estrange. 

To Cro'ss*bite r, a. [from the noun.] 
To contravene by deception. 

No rhetoriok must l»c spent against crou-biting 
^^Mgb^ovidcnce, and frighting him out of his 

That many points there are, 

Wbkb all disCttM, put few can clear ; 

A« nature silly hadtejught fit, 

For some by cuds, idw^bUe wit. Prior, 

2uo'bb-bow. n.B. [oross and bow,] A 
missive weapon, by placing a 

bowr athwart a stock. 

Gentlemen sufifer their liMU to run wild in 
their woods and waste grodML where they are 
hunted and killed with e ii cw l ii l ' and pieces in 
the manner of deer. Oenwtj' Cornwall. 
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The master of the crm4mm, lord Bimbures. 

Shuketp. 

Testimony is like the shot of along bow, which 
owes its efficacy to tlie force of the shooter ; ar- 
gument is like the shot of the cron-hots, eaually 
forcible whether discharged by a giant or a dwarf. 

Boyle, 

Cro'ss-bower. fi. 0. [ftom cross*bow."^ 
A shooter with a cross-bow. 

The French assisted themselves by land with 
the crost-hoipers of Genoa against the English. 

Uakignt Etsayt, 


Prior. 


Cro'ssgrained. [cross and gratit.] 

1. Having the fibres transverse or irre- 
gular. 

If the stuff proves crottgrained in aiw pari of 
its length, then you must turn your stuff to plane 
it the contrary way, so far as it runs cros^grained. 

Mason. 

2. Perverse; troublesome; vexatious. 

We find ill sullen writs, 

And crou-jgrained works of modem wits. 

The wonder of the ignorant. Hudihrat. 
The spirit ot contradiction, in a erm-grainea 
woman, i.s incurable. VE^ange. 

She was none of your cross-grained, termagant, 
scolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as 
live in the house with. ArbuthnoCs John Bull, 
But wisdom, peevish and crou-grain*d, 

Must be oppos'd, to be sustain'd. 

Cro'ssly. adv. [from cross.] 

1. Athwart ; so as to intersect something 
else. 

. Oppositely; adversely; in opposition 
to. 

He that provides for this life, but takes no care 
for eternity, is wise for a moment, but a fool for 
ever ; and acts as uiitowardJy and crmlo to the 
reason of things, as can be imagined. TUlotson. 

3. Unfortunately. 

Crossness, n. s. [from rrow.] 

1. Transverseness; intersection. 

2. Perverseness; peevishness. 

I'he lighter sort of malignity, turneth but to a 
CTdwaess or aptness to oppose; but the deeper 
sort, to envy, or mere mischief. Bacon, 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of crou- 
ncu or Imniour. Charles. 

Who would have imagined lliat the stiff croisness 
of a poor captive should ever have had the power 
to make Hainan’s scat so uneasy to him ^ L'Estr. 

They help us to forget the crossneu of men and 
things', compose our cares and our passions, and 
lay our disappointments asleep. 

ColUer oj the Entertainment rf Books. 

Cro'ssrow. n. 8. [rrojrs and row.] Al- 
phabet; 80 named because a cross is 
placed at the beginning, to shew that 
the end of learning is piety. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, 

And from the crossrow niucks the letter G ; 

And says a wizard tola him, that by G 

His issue disinherited should be. Shak. Richardlll, 

Cro'sswind. n.$. [cross and wind.] 
Wind blowing from the right or left. 

The least unhappy perwns do, in so fickle and 
so tempestuous a sea as this world, meet with many 
more cither crosswindt or stormy gusts than pros- 
perous gales. Boyle. 

Cro'sswav. II. a. [cross and way.] A 
small obscure path intersecting the chief | 
road. 

Damn’d spirits all. 

That in crosttoaw and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Cro's^wort. n. a. [from cross and 
wort.] 

It hath soft leaves, like the ladies bedstraw, 
from which it differs in the number of leaves that 
are produced at every joint : which in this are 
only four, disposed tn form or a cross. Milter. 
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Crotch, n. «. {croc, Fr.] A book or 
fivk. 

There Is a tradition of a dilemma tliat Moiv> 
ton used to raise the benevolence to higher rates ; 
and some called it his fork, and some his crotch. 

" Bacon's Hen.Xil. 

Save elme, ash, and crab tree for cart and for 
plough. 

Save step for a-style of the crstch and the bouga 

Tutter 

Cro'tchkt. II. s. [crochet, Fr.] 

1 . [In musick.] One of the notes or cha * 

racters of time, equal to half a minim, 
and double a quaver. Chambtrs. 

As a good harper, stricken far in years, 

Into whose cunning hands the gout doth fall, 

All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, 

But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davies 

2. A support ; a piece of wood fitted into 
another to support a building, [from 
croch a fork.] 

A stately temple shoots within tlie skies. 

The crotchets of their cot in columns rise. Dre 

S. [In printing.] Hooks in which words 
are included [thus.] 

4. A perverse conceit ; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, 
which crept into her, tended either to twitch or 
enlarge the ivy. ^ HoweU 

The horse smelt him out, and presently a a'otchet 
came in his head how he might couuieriiiine him. 

VKstrange. 

To Crouch, t. w. [crochu crooked, Fr.] 

1. To stoop low ; to lie close to the 
ground: as, the lion crovches to his 
master. 

2. To fawn ; to bend servilely ; to stoop 
meanly. 

Every one that is left in thine house, shall coma 
and crouch to him for a piece of silver and a morsel 
of bread. 1 Sam. ii. B6. 

At his heels, 

Leasht in like hounds, should famine, sword, and 
fire, 

Crouch for eiufdoymcnt. Shakesp. Hen. V. 

They fawn anu mmek to men of parts, whom 
tliey cannot ruin ; quote them, vihcu they aw 
present; and, when they are absent, steal theit 
jests. Dryden. 

Too well the vigour of that arm they know : 
They lick the dust, and crouch Uneath their fatal 
foe. Dryden. 

Your shameful story shall record of me, 

The men all ciouch'.l, and left a woman free. 

Dryden. 

CROUP, n. s. [croupe, Fr,] 

1, The rump of a fowl. 

2. The buttocks of a horse. 

Crou p a'd ES. n.«. [from cr<w/i.] Higher 
leaps than those of corvets, that keep 
the fore and hind quarters of the horse 
in an equal height, so that he tru.s<^es 
his legs under his belly without yei iv- 
ing. Farriet's Did . 

CROW. n. s. [epajpe, Sax. corvus, Lat.] 

1. A large black bird that feeds upon tlie 
carcases of beasts. 

The crpiDi and choughs, that wing the niklway 
air, 

Shew scarce so gross as beetles. Shak. King Imst. 

To crows he like imperial grace atlords. 

And choughs and daws, and such rejmhlick birds. 

Dryden. 

. To pluck a Crow^ is to be industrious 
or contentious about that which is of 
no value. 

If you dispute, we must even pluck a erme 
about it. VEstr<$t.ge, 

Rewlve, before we go, 

Tliat you and X must pull a crow. fhdthras. 

U. 
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d. A pieceof iron* with abeak^ uAed as a 
lever to force open doors ; as the Latins 
called a book corvut* \ 

llie crow is used as a lever to lift up the ends 
of great heavy timber, and then they thrust the 
daws between the ground and the timber ; and 
laying some stuff behind the crow, they draw the 
outer end of the shank backwards, and so raise 
the timber. ^ Moson^t Mechanical Exercitet, 
Get roe an iron crow, and brine it straight 
Unto my cell. Shak^» jRomep aim Juliet, 

Against the gate employ your crom of iron. 

Southern, 

4 . [From To crow*.] The voice of a cock* 
or the noise wluch he makes in his 
gaiety. 

Cao'wFOOT. It. 8 , [from croic and foot ; 
in Lat. ranunculus,] A flower. 

Cno'WFOOT. n. i. [from crow and foot,] 
A caltrop, or piece of iron with four 
points, two, three, or four inches long; 
M that whatever way it falls, one point 
is up. It is used in war for incom- 
moding the cavalry. Military Diet, 

To Crow. e. n. preterit. / crow, or 
crowed; J have crowed. [qia)>an. Sax.] 

1.^ To make the noise which a cock makes 
in gaiety or defiance. 

But even tlien the morning cock crew loud. 

Shakeep, Hamlet. 
Diogenes called an ill physiciati, cock. Why f 
saith he. Diogenes answered. Because when you 
crow, men use to rise. Bacon. 

That the lion trembles at the crowing of the 
cock, king James, upon trial, found to be fabu- 
lous.^ ^ llakewiU. 

Witliin this homestead liv'd, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, I 

So hight her cock. Dryden'i Fables. \ 

9. To boast; to bully; to vilpour; to, 
bluster ; to swagger. | 

Selby is crowing, and, though always defeated 
by his wife, still crounW on. Grandiaon. 

CROWD, n.s. [cnu«. Sax.] 

1. A multitude confusedly pressed toge- 
ther. 

9 . A promiscuous medley, without order 
or distinction. 

^ He could then compare the confusion of a mul- 
titude to that tumult he had observed in the Ica- 
rian sea, dashing and breaking among its crowd 
of islands. Pope, 

8, The vulgar ; the populace. 

He went not with the crowd to see a shrine. 

But fed us by the way with food divine. 

Dryden't FabUt, 

4 . (Trom erwth, Welsh.] A fiddle. 

Hark how tlie ministrels 'gin to shrill aloud 
Their merry rousick that resounds from far. 

The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling croud, 
That well agree withouten breach or jar. 

Spenaer'i EpUh, 

His fiddle is your proper purchase. 

Won in tlie service at the courches ; 

And by your doom roost be allow'd 

To be, or be no more, a crowd. HudXbrat, 

To Crowd, v.a. [fkom the noun.] 

1. To fill with conmsed multitudes. 

A mind which is ever crowding its memory with 
thinp which it learns, may cramp the inv^tion 

8. To press close together. 

The time misorder'd, doth in common sense 
Crowd us and crush us to this monstrous form. 

To hold our safety op. Shahetp. Henry IV. 

It seems probable that the sea doth still grow 
narrower from age to age. and sinks more within 
its channel and the bowels of the earth, accord- 
ii(g as it can make its way into all Uiose tubterra- 
ocous cavities, and cnjwd the air out of them. 

Bvmet'i Theory. 
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Am the mind itself is thought to take up no 
space, so its actions seem to require no time ; but 
many of them seem to be crowded into an instant. 

Locke. 

Then let us fill 

This little interval, this pause of life, 

With all the virtues we can crowd into it. 

Addioon*tCato, 

3. To incumber by multitudes. 

How short is Kfe! Why will vain courtiers 
toil, 

Aud crowd a vainer monarch for a smile ? 

Granville. 

4. To crowd Sail, [a sea phrase.] To 
spread wide the sails upon the yards. 

To Crowd, v. n, 

1. To swarm ; to be numerous and con- 
fused. 

They follow their undaunted king : 

Crowd through their gates ; aud, in the fields of 
light. 

The shocking squadrons meet in mortal fight. 

Dryden'a Virgil. 

2. To thrust among a multitude. 

A mighty man, had not some cunning sin 
Amid&t so many virtues crowded in. 

Cotvley*t Davideia. 

Cro'wder. n.s. [trom crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chase sung by a blind crowder. Sidney. 
Cro'w KEEPER, n. s. [crow and keep.] 
A scarecrow. 

Tliat fellow haudles his bow like a crowkeeper. 

Shakeap. 

CROWN, n. 8. [couronne, Fr. kroone, 
Diit. corona, Lat.] 

1. The ornament of the head which de- 
notes imperial and regal dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thy crown * 
—My crown is in my heart, not on my head : 

My crown is call’d cuntenl ; 

A croum it is that seldom kings enjoy. 

Shakeap. Henry VI. 
Look down, you gods, 

And on this couple drop a blessed crown. 

Shakeap. Tempeat. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chuse him pope, aud carry him to Rome, 
And set the triple crowr* upon his head. 

Sfuikeap. Henry Yl. 
Is it not as great a presumption m us to become 
God's sons ; and to inherit kingdoms, and to 
hope for eroivna, and thrones, ana sceptres, as it 
is to sit down with liim as his guests ? 

KettleweU. 

2. A garland. 

Receive a croum for thy well ordering of the 
feast. ^ ^ Ecclua. 

3. Reward ; honorary distinction. 

They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but 
we an incorruptible. ^ 1 ix. 25. 

Let merit crowns, and justice laurels give, 

But let me happy by your pity live. iJryd. Epiat. 

4. Regal power ; royalty. 

The aucccssiuii of a crown in several countries 
places it on different heads. hacke. 

5. The top of the head, in a contemp- 
tuous sense. 

If he awake. 

From toe to ermaa he'll fill our skins with pinches, 
Make us strange stuff. Shakeap. Tempeat. 

While his head was working upon this thought, 
tlie toy took him in the croum to send for the 
songster. L Estrange. 

l^hold • if fortune or a mistress frowns. 

Some plunge in business, others shave their 
crouma. t>ope. 

0. The top of any thing, as of a moun- 
tain. 

Upon the crown o' th* cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? Shi^eap. King Lear. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the sWopy 

Of the bare mountiuos, roll with ruin down. 

Vryden a JEnsad, 
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7* Part of tbe hat that covers the head* 

1 <mce opened a remarkable atheroma : it waa 
about as big as the erouavof a man's hat, and lay 
undemMth the pectoral muscle. SKoip'i Surgery. 

8. A piece of money anciently stamps 
with a crown ; five shillings. 

Trust not your servants, who may miiinfoim 
you, by which they may perhaps gain a few 
crowfis. Bacon. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread 
which is so brown, 

May satisfy his appetite, and owe no man a 
croum. SuehUng. 

An ounce of silver, whether in pence, groats, 
or cTOum-pieces, stivers of ducatoons, or in bullion, 
is, and eternally will be, of equal value to any 
oUier ounce of ^Iver. Locke. 

9. Honour; ornament; decoration; ex- 
cellence ; dignity. 

Much experience is the crown of old men. 

Ecclua. XXV. 6. 

Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, and 
longed for, my joy and crown, stand fast in the 
Lord. Philip, iv. I. 

10. Completion; accomplishment. 

Crown-imperial, n.s. [corona impe- 

rialis, Lat.] A plant 

To Crown, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To invest with &e crown or regal or- 
nament 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Hastings had pronounc'd your part ; 
1 mean your voice for crowning of the king. 

shakeap, Richard III. 
Her who fairest does appear, 

Crown her queen of all the year. Vryden. 

2. To cover, as with a crown. 

Umbro, the priest, the proud Marrabians led, 
And peaceful olives ermim'd bis hoary head. 

Lryden'a JEneid, 

3. To dignify ; to adorn ; to make illus- 
trious. 

Thou hast made him a little lower than iic an- 
gels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour, 

PsttlmviU. 5. 

She shall be, to the happiness of England, 

An aged princess many nays shall see her, 

Aud yet no day witliout a deed to crown it. 

Shakeap. 

4. To reward ; to recompense. 

Urge your success : deserve a lasting name , 
She’d crown a grateful and a constant name. 

Roscommon. 

5. To complete ; to perfect. 

Tlie lasting and crowning privilege, or rather 
property, of friendship, is constancy. South. 

6. To terminate ; to finish. 

All these a milk-white honeycomb surround, 
Which in the midst the country banquet crown'd. 

Hryden, 

Cro'wnglass. n, s. Hie finest sort of 
window-glass. 

Crownpost. «. s, A post, which in 
some buildings, stands upright in the 
middle, between two prind]^ ratlers. 

Cro'wnscab. n. «. A stinKing filthy 
scab, that breeds round about we cor- 
ners of a horse’s boo^ and is a ^ n ce r- 
ous and painful sore. 

I Crown-thistle, n. sjii^^^^nrana Imps- 
rialis.] A flower. ,5^ 

Cro'wnwhkkl. n.li The upper wheel 
of a watch next m balance, which is 
driven by it. 

Cro'wnworks. m. s. [In fortification ] 
Bulwarks ad|kbced towards the field, 
to gain some^lw or rising ground. 

Hatris. 
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Cro'wnkt. m. [from oramn.] 

1. The same with earona/. 

2. In the ibBowaw pamgo seems to 
sij^fy chief end; hwt^puiposet pro* 
b^ly frornjfCitfrraromi/ apiis. 

Oh, thii false toul of Egypt^! thia gay charm ! 
Whose eye beck'd forth niy wars, andcwl'd them 
home; ^ ^ 

Whose bosom was my troiwicf, my chief end ; 
14ke a right gipsy hath, at fast and loose. 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of loss. 

Shala^. Antony and Cieopatra, 

Cro'wtoe. It. s. [crow and foe.] 
plant. 

Brine the rathe primrose that forssdsen diet, 

The tufted ctwdoe, and pale jessamine. Miltmu 

Cro'ylstone. ft. s. Crystallised cauk 
In this the crystals axe small 

Woodward's Fossils 
CRU'cial* adi» [cruxt cruets^ Lat. 
Transverse ; intersecting one another. 

Whoever has seen the practice of tlie crucial 
incision, must be sensible of the false reasoning 
used in its favour. Shaim. 

To Cru'ciatk. t. a. [crucio, Lat.] To 
torture ; to torment ; to excruciate. 
Cri/cible. ft. s, [crucibulum, low Lat. 

A chemist's melting wt, made of earth 
so called, because uiey were formerly 
marked with a cross. 

Take a quantity of good silver, and put it in a 
crucible or iiitrUiiig cruse, and set them on the fire, 
well covered round about with coals. 

Peaeham on Drawing. 

Crwi'ferous. adj. [emr and ^o, 
Lat.] Bearing the cross. l}ict 

Cru'cipier. n. s. [from crucify.] He 
that inflicts the punishment of cruci< 
fixion. 

Visible judgments were executed on Christ's 
crucijiceri. Hammond, 

Cru'cifix. fi. s. [erueifixus, Lat.] A 
representation in picture or statuary ofj 
our Lord’s passion. 

There stands at the upper end of it a large cru- 
c^, very much esteemed. The figure of our 
{saviour represents him in his last egonies of 
death. Adduon on Italy, 

Crucifixion, n. s. [from a'ucijixus, 
Lat«] The punishment of nailing to a 
cross. 


This earthquake, according to the opinion of 
many learned men, happened at our Saviour’s 
cruc^inon. AddUoaon Italy. 

Cru'ciform. adJ, [crux and forma, 
Lat.] Having ^e form of a cross. 

To CRUCIFY, r. a. [crucijieo, Lat.] 
To put to death by nailing we hands 
and feet to a cross set upright. 

They crucify to tliemsclves the Son of God 
afresh, and put him to an open shame. Heb, vi. 6. 

But to tlie cross he nails thy enemies. 

The law that is against thee, and tlie sins 
Of all roankiud, with him there crucify'd. Milton, 

^4}MWI(MR0VS. adj. [cructger, Lat.] 

Bearing tbA^voss. | 

CRUD. «.## ^commonly written curd. 
See Curd.] Alh^cretion of any liquid 
into hardness or mflness ; coagulation. 

CRUDE, adj. [ci^, Lat.] 

1. Raw; not subdued by Are. 

2. Not changed by afi^^roeess or prepa* 

ration. ^ 

Common crude salt, iNilMiratMolved in com- 
mon ayua fortu, will give w power uf working 
upon gold, Boyle. 
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Fermented liquors have qdit0'*a8fllBrent quail 
ties from the plant itself ; fortio fratt, taken crude, 
has the intoxicating qnaittynif wine. 

ArbuthnotmAtim, 

3. Harsh; unripe, 

A juice so crude as catmot be ripened to the 

degree of nourishment. Baeen'i Net. Hitt, 

4. Unconnected; not well digested in thq 
'Stomach. 

While the body to be converted and altered is 
too strong for the efficient that sliould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth fast tlie first form or 
^oonsistenoe, it is crude and inconcoct ; and the 
process is to be called crudity and incoucoction. 

Beopfi's Nat. Hist. 

5. Not brought to perfection ; ^nnflnished ; 
immature. 

In a moment up they turn'd 
Wide the celestial soil ; and saw beneath 
Th* originals of nature, in their mide 
Conception. Milton's Parad, Lost, 

6. Having indigested notions. 

Deep vers’d in books, and shallow in himself, 
Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milton. 

7. Indigested ; not fully concocted in the 
intellects. 

Others, whom mere ambition fires, and dole 
Of provincf s abroad, which they have feign'd 
To their crude hopes, and 1 as amply promis'd. 

Bert Jonsot 


d 

Jonson 

What perodventore may seom full to me, may 
appear very crude and maimed to a stranger. 

Dijgby on the Soul. 

Absurd expressions, crude abortive thoughts, 
All the lewd legions of exploded faults, noscotn. 

Cru'dely. adv. [from crude.] Un- 
rijpely ; without due preparation. 

Th’ advice was true, but fear had seiz’d the 
most. 

And all good counsel is on cowards lost : 

The question crudely put, to shun delay, 

*Twas carried by the major part to stay. Drydtn. 

Cru'deness. If. s. [from crude.] Un- 
ripeness; indigestion. 

Cru'dity. If. s. [from crude.] 

1. Indigestion ; inconcoction. 

They are very temperate, whereby they pre- 
vent uidigcstion and crttduiet, and consequently 
putrescence of humours. lirawn. 

A diet of viscid aliment creates flatulency and 
crudities in the stomach. Arbuthuot. 

. Unripeness j want of maturity. 

To Cru'dle. V. a. [a word of uncertain 
etymology.] To coagulate ; to congeal, 

I felt my crudled blood 

Congeal with fear ; my hair with horrour stood. 

Dryden't JEneid. 

The Gelons use it, when, for drink and food, 
They mix their crudled milk with horses blood. 

Dryden't Virgil, 

Cru'dy. adj. [fromemrf.] 

. Concreted; coagulated. 

His cruel wounds with crudy blood congeal'd. 
They biuden up so wisely as they may. Spenser, 

2. [from crude.] Raw ; chill. 

Shenis sack ascends into the bsain ; dries me 
there all the foolish, dull, and crudy vapours 
which environ it. Sbaketp. 

CRU'EL. adf* [cruel, Fr. crudelis, Lat] 

. Pleased with hurting others ; inhu- 
man ; hard-hearted ; void of pity ; want- 
ing compassion; savage; barbarous; un- 
relenting. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that stern 
lime. 

Thou shouldst have said. Go, porter, turn the kej ; 
A! cmeCs else subscrib’d. Shakesp. King Lear, 
If thou art that cruel god, whoso eyes 
Delight in bipod, and human sacrifice. 

DfwUn*t Indian Emperor, 

, [Of things.] Bloody; miscliievous; 
destructive; causing iiain. 
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^Consider ,'pled enemies; for they are maav. 
and tliey baM tat with cruel hatred. 

Ptaha SX.V. IR 

We beheld one of Ihe cruektt fights between 
two knights, iliai^.ewar hath adorned the loos* 
martial story. 


CRifKLLT. tfdr; [from cruel.] 

1. In a crud manlier; inhumanly; bar- 
barously. 

He relies upon a broken reed, that not only 
basely foils, but also cruelly pierces, the haa«. 
that rests upon it South. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom erwUy you bold in bands. 

Dryden*s Awrcfigtebe. 

2. Painfully; mischievously. 

The Scottish arrows being sharp and slender, 
enter into a man or horse most cruelly, notwith- 
standing they arc shot forth weakly. 

«S^enier on Ireland. 
Brimstone and wildJire, though tliey burn 
ertieUy, and are hard to quench, yet make no 
such fiery wind as gun-powder. Bacon. 

Cru'elness. fi. s. [from cruel] In- 
humanity ; cruelty. 

But she more cruel, and more savage wild, 

Tliaii either lion or the lioness, 

Shames not to be with guiltless blood defil'd ; 
She taketh glory in her cruelneu. Spenser 

Cru'elty. [cruauU, Fr.] 

1. Inhumanity; savageness; barbarity: 
delight in the pain or misery of others. 

The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our dastard nobles, 

Have suffer a me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Bioroc. SbakesjK Coriolanus. 

2. Act of intentional affliction. 

There were great changes in the world by the 
revolutions of empire, the cruelties of conmicring. 

Temple. 


and tlm calamities of enslaved nations. Temple. 

Cru'entat*. «<&■. [cruentatus, Lat.] 
Smeared with blood. 

Atomical aporrheas pass from the cruentute 
cloth or weapon to the wound GlanvUle*t Scepm. 

Cru'et. n. s. [icruicke, Dut,] A vial for 
vinegar or oil, with a stopple. 

Within thy reach I set the vinegar ; 

And fill'd the cruet with the acid tide, 

While pepper-water worms thy bait supplied. 

Swyi. 

Cru'ise. It. s. [Aritidre, Dut.] A small 
cup. 

1 have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a little oil in a cruue. 1 Kings, 

The tram prepare a crtiite of curious mould, 

A cruise of rragrance, form'd of burnish'd gold. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

[CRUISE, n.s. [croise, Fr. from tlie orL 
gmal cruisers, who bore the cross, and 
plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 
search of plunder. 

To Cruise, v.ti. |^from the noun.] To 
rove over the sea in searce of opportu- 
nities to plunder ; to wander on the sea 
without any certain course. 

Cru'iser. h, 8. [from cruise.] One that 
roves upon the sea in search of plunder. 

Amongst the cruisers it was coinplatned, that 
their surgeons were too active in amputating fiac- 
iured member. fVisenum. 

CRUM. I n. 8. [cjTuma, Sax. ki^ntfmc, 

CRUMB.} \}\xt. I^ummel, Oerm.] 

1. The soft part of breacl, not the crust. 

Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb 

only thill cut; and let it be boiled in milk til) a 
growjlo a pulp. Bacon. 

2. A small particle or fragment of bread. 
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More fiunilier nown^ the ubie erm$ 
Attnethb eiendtorleot Thmtm*i Tfbrter. 
ToCmifuvUL- 9. a. [ftomcmmi.] To 
InvaktiitoawdlpiMea; to omialaHle. 

Fteth ii but the gloM wbicb holds the dust 
That measures all our tlioe> which also shatts 
Be trumbled into dust HmUfL 

He with his hate wand can unthiead toy jdiniU, 
AM mmlkk all toy siaenn* 


of ^le estates. Hole’s Low Akglmd. 

At the same time we were crmhUd into various 
nctions and parties, all aiming at by-interests, 
without any sincere tegard for toe pnolio good* 

Attd^fUfy, 

Ibe bill leaves toiee hundred pounds a-year to 
the mother cbuich ; which they can divide like- 
wise, and crumble as low as their will and pleasure 
will dispose of them. Su^. 

T# Critmblb. 0 . fi. To &11 into sm^ 
piecet. ^ 

There is so hot a summer In my brain. 

That all my bowels crumble up to dust 

Shakop. King John, 

Nor is the profit small toe peasant makes. 

Who smooths with barrow, or who pounds witii 
rakes. 

The cnimhliiif clods. VrpdtiCt Georgicht, 

Ambition sigh’d : she found it vain to trust 
The faithless column, and the crumbling bust. 

Pope. 

If toe stone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
plus in the form of gravet iirfiuthnot on Diet, 

What house, when its materials mrumble, 

Must not inevitably tumble ? Swiff. 

For the little land that remains, provision is 
made by the late act agairut popery, that it will 
daily crumble uvruj, Swifl. 

Cru'henal. ii.«. [fiomcmaKiui^ Lat] 
Ajptirae. 

• Ae fat ox, that woonnt ligye in the stall. 

Is now fast stalled in her erumenal. Speneer^i Pott. 

Crb'mmYa [fromcnfm.] Soft. 

CRUMP, aiff. [qtump, Sax. krom, Dut. 
krumm. Germ.] Crooked in back. 

When the workmen took measure of him, he 
was cruem sliouldered, and the right side higher 
than the left. UErtrange. 

To Cru'mple. V. a. [from crump ; or 
corrupted from rumple, rompelen, Dut.] 
To draw into wrinldes; to crush toge- 
ther in complications. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing 
his palm to two or three that stood by him, they 
entiled it into all shanes, and diligently acanned 
every wrinkle that could be made. Adduon, 

Cru'mpuno. It. $9 A small degenerate 
apple, 

To Crunk. 7 e. n. To cry lik^ m 
To Cru'nkle. ) crane. Diet 

Cru pper, r. #. [from croupe, Fr. the 
buttocks of the horse.] That p«rt of the 
horseman's furniture that reaches from 
the saddle to the taih 

Clitophon had received cucii m blow, that he 
had lost the reins of his hdise, with hit bead well 
nigh touching the of the horse. Sidnep. 

Where have you left toe money toat 1 gave 
you? 

sixpence that I liad a Wednesday last, 
To pay toe saddler for my mistress' er u pp tr , 

Shaketp, 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither spar’d 
His utmost force, and each forgot to ward ; 

The bead of this was to the saddle bent, 
tlie other backward to the crupper sent. Dryden, 

Cru'ral. ai(;. [from crus, cruris, Lat] 
Belonging to the leg. 

The sharpness of the teeth, and the strength of 
toe crural muscles, in lions and tygers, are the 


C R U 

cauie cf toe great and haMtual kninorality of 
t those animals#- Jrbemnet, 

'• Croibadb. 

1. Anexpemtion agambthe infidek. 

2# A coin stamped with a cross. 

Believe me^ 1 had ratherhave lost my purse 
Puli of crutadoet. Shahetp. Othello, 

Cruss. See Cruisb. 

Crv'sbt. ft, i. A goldsniith's melting 
pot. Phillips, 

To CRUSH.' e. a. [ecraser, Fr.] 

1. To press between two opposite bodied ; 
to squeeze; to frnree by compressum. 

The ass thr»t herself unte the wall, andomth- 
ed Balaam’s foot against the wall. 

Numben, xxii. S5. 
Cold cantos rheums and defluxions from the 
head, and some astringent plasters cru$h out pu- 
rulent matter. Bacon, 

He eruthed treasure out of his subjects purses, 
by forfeitures upon penal laws. Bacon. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Cruth’d the sweet jmitotiof misused wine. MuUm. 
I fought aud feu like mCf hut efeath deceiv’d 
me : 

1 wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me. 

To crush my soul out. DrydenU Don Sebastian, 

2. To press with violence. 

You ^ekk him far— 

— — I don’t extend him, Iw : within himself 
Cruth him tomther, rattier than unfold 
His measure fully. Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

When loud winds from dilTrent quarters 
rush. 

Vast clouds encount’ring one another crtisk. 

Waller, 

3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 

Put in their hands thy bruising irons of wrath, 
That they may crush down, with a heavy (all, 
Th’ usurping helmets of our adversaries ! 

Shakesp, Birhardlll, 
Vain is tlie force of man. and heav’n’s as vain. 
To crush toe pillars which the pile sustain. 

Dryden*s JEneid. 

i. To subdue ; to conquer beyond resist- 
ance. 

They use them to plague their enemies, or to 
oppress and cruik some ot their own too stubborn 
freeholders. Spenser on Ireland, 

Mine emulation 

Hath not toat honour in ’t it had ; for 
1 thought to crush him in an equal foic^ 

True sword to sword. Sltaketp, Corwhmusa 

This act 

Shall bruise tlie head of Satan, crush his strength^ 
Defeating un and death, bit two main arms. 

MUton. 

What can that roan fear, who takes cme to 
please a Being that is so able to crush all his ad- 
versaries P a Being that can divert any misfortune 
from beialling him, or turn any such misfortune to 
his advantage ? ddebson’s Guardian. 

To Crush. v« ti. To be condenaed; to 
come in a close body. 

Crush, n. s, [from the verb.] A colli- 
sion ; the act of rashii^ together. 

Thou shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds, 

Addison's Caio. 

CRUST. # 1 . s, [crusta, Lat.] 

1. Any shell, or external coat, by which 
any body is envelt^ied. 

1 have jtiiuwii the statue of an emperor quite 
hid ttuder a crust of dross. Addison on Medals* 

% An incrustation; collection of matter 
into a hard body. 

Were the river a confusion of ueversomaiiy 
ditferent bodfet, if they had been all actually dis- 
solved, tocy would at least have formed one m- 
tifmed cruet ; m we see the scorium of metaif%l.* 
ways gathers into asoiid piece. Addison m Ucly, 
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The viscous cruie ttopi the entry of the chyle 
into the lacteals. Arbuthnat an AHmeuts, 

3. The case of a pie, made of meal, ond 

baked. ^ 

He was never sufifered to go abroad, for fear of 
catching odd ; when he should have been hunt- 
ing down a buck, he was by his mother’s 
lemmiiig how to season it, or put it in crust, 

Addison’s Sasetatat 

4. The outer hard part of bread. 

Hi* Impenetrable crust ttiy teeth defies, 

And,pet^d with age, securely lies. DryAJuv, 

6. A waste piece m bread. 

Y* are liberal now, but when your turn is sped. 
You’ll wish me chock’d with eveiy crust of bread. 

Dfi^. 

Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crusts. UPslr. 

To Crust, e. a. [fixim the noun.] 

1. To envelop ; to cover with a ham case. 

Why gave you me a monarch’s soul. 

And crusted it w itii bate plebeian clay ? Dryden. 

^ Nor is it improbable but that, in process ot 
time, tlie whole surface of it may be crusted over, 
as the islands enlarge themselves, and the banks 
close ill upon them Addison on Italy, 

And now their legs, and breasts, and bodies 
stood 

Crusted with hark, and hard’ning into wood. 

Addison, 

In tome, who have run up to men without edu- 
cation, we limy observe many great qualities 
darkened and ecHpwd ; their minds are crusted 
over, like diamonot in the rock. Felton, 

2. To foul with concretions. 

If your roaster hath many musty, or very foul 
and crusted bottles, let those be the first you truck 
at the alehouse. M?!. 

To Crust, v. n. To gather or contract a 
crust ; to gain a hard covering. 

1 contented myself with a plaster upon the 
place that was burnt, which cruded and healed lu 
very few dtyfc Temple, 

Crust a'ceous. adj. [frxrni crusta, Lat,] 
Shelly, with joints ; not testaceous ; not 
with one continued uninterrupted ahell. 
Lobster is crustaceous, oyster testace- 
ous. 

It Is true, that there are some shells, such as 
those of lobsters, crabs, and otheis of crustacema 
kiuds, that are very rarely found at laud. 

Woodward*t Nat. Jfat. 

Crust a'ceousnbss. n.t. [from cnisfa- 
ceous,] The quality of having jointed 
shells. 

CRifsTiLY. adv. [from crusty.] Pee- 
vishly; snappishly; harshly. 

Cru'stiness. It. s. [from crusty,] 

1. The quaUtyof a crust. 

2. Peevishness; morosenesfo ^ 

Cru'sty. af(f. [from crust] 

1. Covered with a crust. 

The egg itself deserves our notice : its parts 
within, and its crusty coat without, are admirably 
well fitted for the bushiest of incubation. 

Derham*s Physico^Theology, 

2. Sturdy; morose; snappiao : a low 
word. 

CRUTCH, .ft. a. {croeuf, &aL croce, Fr. 
crucke, Germ.] 

1. A support usediiy crii0m*^^ * 

Ah, thin king Henry ttupRte away his rrutcA, 
Before his tegs be firm tMtoar his IxKiy. 

^ Shakesp Henry VI. 

Hence, therefore, ttgiHi nice crutch : 

A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel, 

Must glove this haiito Shakesp. Henry l\ . 

On toete new CT#tofics let ttiem learn to w alk. 
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wai originally the distance from the el- 
bow, bending inwards, to die extremity 
of the middle finger. This measure is 
the fourth part of a well-proportioned 
man's stature. Some fix the Hebrew 
cubit at twenty inches and a half, Paris 
measure ; and others at eighteen. Calmet, 
From the tip of the eJbow to the end of the 
long linger, is naif a >fard, and a quarter of the 
tteture ; and makes a ciihvt, the first raeaaure we 
r^d of, the ark of Noah being framed and mea- 
urod bv cubits. Holder on Time. 

Measur’^ by cubit, length, and breadth, and 
height. Milton. 

The Jews used two sorts of cubits; the sacred, 
and the profane or common one. 

Arbuthnot on Meastircs, 
Wlien on the goddess first I cast my sight, 
Scarce seem'd her stature of a cubit height. Pope. 
Cu bital. aifj\ [cubitalis, Lat.J Con- 
taining only the length of a cubit. 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called 
pygmies, the towers of that city being so high, 
tliat unto men below they appeared in a cubital 
stature. Broivns VtU^, Err. 

Cu'cKiNGSTOOL. fi.s. An engine in- 
vented for the punishment of scolds and 
unquiet women, which, in ancient times, 
was culled tumbrel. Cowell. 

These mountwi on a cliair-curule. 

Which moderns call a cucking-nool, 

March jiroudly to the river’s side. Hudihras. 

CU'CKOLD. n. s. [cocu, Fr. from coukoo.] 
One that is married to an adultress; 
one wliose wife is false to his bed. 

But for all the whole vvorltl ; why, who would 
not make her husband a cuckold, to make him a 
monarch^ I should venture purgatory for’t. 

iihakesp. Othello. 

There have been, 

Or I am much deceiv’d, ciicfcoWs ore now' ; 

And many a man there is, ev’ii at this present, 

Now whiu? I speak this, holds his wife oy th’arm, 
That little thinks she has been sluic'd in *8 ab- 
sence. Shakesp. 

For tliuugh the law makes null th' adulterer’s 
deed 

Of lands to her, thecurfeoW may succeed. 

7>rydct»’» Juvenal, 
Ever since the reign of king Charles II. the al- 
derman is made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is 
debauched, and adultery and fumicatiou are com' 
mi t ted behind the scenes. Swift. 

To ClfCKOLD. V. a, 

1* To corrupt a man’s wife; to bring upon 
a man the reproach of having an adul- 
terous wife; to rob a man of his wife's 
fidelity. 

If thou canst cuckold him, thou do'st thyself a 
pleasure, and me a snort. Shakesp.^ Othello. 

2. To wrong a husoand by unchastity. 

But suffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 

Nor strut in streets with aruasouian pace ; 

For that’s to cuckold thee before thy face. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 
Cu'cKOLBLY. aiff. [firom cuckoidJ] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a cuckold; poor; 
1 ^;. inwardly ; sneaking. 

B»0r ciMBWMb iuave, 1 know him not : yet I 
wrong him to call wi poor ; they say the j^ons 
knave hath raassei of lsoney. 

Shalm^>^erry WwesifWwdtor. 
Co'clCOLDMAKBR. «. [cuckold and 

make,] One that it H lkp s a practice of 
corrupting wives. 

If I spared any that bad *.^<1 to hit, either 
young or old , he or she, cockoM^ -or cuMdrOaker, 
let me never hope to tee a ehblWHun, 

^ MSf Henry Vlll. 

One Hernando, cudtotdmal^w this city, con- 
trived to steal her away. Viifdeidi SpasM Friar, 


and 


cue 

Cu'cKOLDOM. fi. i. [from cuchM.] 

1. The act of adultery. 

She is thinking on nothing but her coloneJj 

conspiring cuckMdom against me* 

X)ryden*s Spasdih Friar. 

2. The state of a cuckold. 

It is a true saying, that the last man of the pa- 
rish that knows of his cucholdom, is himself. 

Arbuthnot'^s John Bull. 

CU'CKOO. 11 . s. [cticti/tfr, Lat. eweew^ 
Welsh ; cocu, Fi*ench ; cokkock, Dutch ^ 
I . A bird whidi appears in the spring, and 
Is said to suck the eggs of otner birds, 
and lay her own to be hatched in their 
place : from which practice, it was usual 
to alarm a husband, at the approach of | 
an adulterer, by caUing cuckoo : which, 
by mistake, was in time applied to the 
husband. This bird is remarkable for 
the uniformity of his note, from which 
his name in most tongues seems to have 
been formed. 

Finding Mopsa, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, 
alone with Pamela, 1 came in. Sidney. 

The merry cuckoo, messenger of spring, 

His trumpet shrill hath tin ice alreaay sounded. 

Spenser. 

The plain song cuckoo gray. 

Whose note full many a man dotli mark. 

And dares not answer, nay. Shakesp. 

Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot 
by night : 

Take heed ere summer comes, or birds af- 
fright. Shakesp, 

I deduce, 

From the first note the htdlow cuckoo sings. 

The symphony of spring; and lotich a theme 
Unknown to fai 


ame ; the passion of the grove. 

Thomson 


2. It is a name of contempt. 

Why, what a rascal art th<iu, then, to praise 
him so for running > i. .— -A- horst back, ye cuckoo; 
—but a-foot, he will not budge a (out. 

Shakesp. Henry IV. 

Cu'cKOO-BUD. \ If. 9, [cardaminus., 
Cu'cKOO-FLowER. J Lat.] The name 
of a flower. 

When dasies pied, and violets blue, 

And cuckoodwds of yellow hue. 

Bo paint the meadows much bedight. 

Nettles, cuckoo-duel's. 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds, ^lak. King Lear. 

Cu'CKOO-SFiTTLE. II. s, [cuckoo and Spit- 
tle,] 

Cieekoo-tpUtle, or woodseare, is that spumous 
dew or exudation, or both, found upon plants, 
especially about the joints of lavender and rose- 
mary ; observable with us about the latter end of 
May. Broum's Vulg. Err, 

Cu'cuLLATE. 7 adj* [cuculatugf ho^ed, 

Cu'CtJLLATED.J Lat.] 

1. Hooded ; covered, as with a hood or 
cowl. 

2. Having the resemblance or shape of a 
hood. 

They are difiTerently cueuUated, and cspuciied 
upon Che head and back. Bmons Vuig. Err, 

CuWmber. n.s. [cucumis, Lat,] The 
name of a plant, and also ctf the fruit of| To 
that plant. 

It hath a flower consisting Of one single leaf, 
bell-shaped, and expanded toward the top, and 
cut into many segments ; of which some are male, 
or hair n, having no embryo, but only a large 
style in the midoJe, chargem with farina : others 
are fismale, or fruitful, bewO fastened to an em- 
bryo, which is afterwards changed into a fleshy 
fruit, for the most pdlf oblong and turbinated, 
which is divided into three or four ceHs, inclosing 
many oblong seeds. The species mt, t. The] 
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common cucumber. S. The white euoumhei 
S. The long Turkey cucumber. RUHw 

How cucumbers along tlie surface creep. 

With crooked bodies and with hellios deep. 

J)ryden*s VbrpL 

CUCURBITATJEOUS. adj, [from cwmr^ 
hita, Lat. a gourd.] 

Cucurbitaceous plants are those which resembk 
a ^urd ; such as the pumpion and melon. CHamb, 
CutuRBiTE. n. $. [cucurbita, Lat.] A 
chyraical vessel, commonly callra a 
boefy, made of earth or glass, in the 
shape of a gourd, and therefore called 
cucurbite, Quincy, 

I have for curiosity^s sake distilled quicksiltKer 
in a cucurbite, fitted with a capacious glass head. 

Boyle on Coknm, 
Let common yellow sulphur be put into a css- 
cinbite gloss, upon which pour tho strongest aqun 
fortis. SUrtimer. 

CUD. n, s, [cub, Sax.] I'hat food which 
is repositeil in the first stomach in order 
to rumination, or to be chewed again. 

Many times, when my roaster’s cattle came 
hither to chew their cud in this fresh place, 1 
might sec the young bull testify his love. Sidney, 
You ranpe tlic pathless wood, 

While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cud. Dryd, 

Cu'dden. ) n.s, [without etymology.] A 
Cu'ddy. j[ clown ; a stupid rustick ; a 
low dolt : a low bad w ord. 

The slavering cudden, propp'd n|)im his slafl*. 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryd. 

To Cu'ddle V. n, [a low word, 1 believe, 
without etymology.] To lie close ; to 
squat. 

Have you mark’d a partridge puako. 
Viewing the tow'rinp fukon nieli^ 

She cuddles low behind the Lnake ; 

Nor would slie sta>, nor dajes she lly. 

CUDGEL, n, s, \^udse. Dut.] 

1. A stick to strike with, lighter than a 
dub, shorter than a pole. 

Vine twigs, while they arc green, are brittle ; 
yet tlic wood, dried, is extreme tough ; and was 
used b> the captains of armies, amongst the Ro- 
niBus, lor their cudgeh. Bacon. 

Do not provoke the rage of stones 
And cudgels to thy hide and bones : 

I'remble and vanish. ^ HudihrasL. 

The ass was ipiickly given to understand, with 
a good cudgel, the (iitTerciicc betwixt the ona 
pi^fellnw Hiid the other. VEstrange. 

His surly officer ne’er fail’d to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 

Drvdcn'i JuvenaL 
This, if well reflected on, woula make peopia 
tttore wary in the use of the rod and tlie 

The wise Cornelius was convinced, that these, 
being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone loan fencing or ciid{gef-playiiig. 

Awulhnot and Pope. 

2, To cross the Cudgels^ i.s to forbear tlui 
contest, from the practice of cudgel- 
players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way, tliaii it would b# 
to contend at first, and then cither to enw thi 
cudgels, or to be baffled in the conclusion. 

^ HEstrangs, 

0 Cu'bgel. v,a, [from the noun.] 

To beat with a stick. 

My lord, he speaks most vilely of you, Ukt u 
foul-mouthed man as he is ; and said he would 
you. Shakesp. Henry IV, 

Tlie ass courting his master, just as the spuriiel 
had done, instead of being stroked and aadi 
much of, is only rated off and cudgelled for all hb 
courtship. SouiL 

Three duels he fought, thricc ventur’d his life; 
Went home, and was eudgeWi agaiu by hli wifli, 


Prior 
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% To beat in general. 

Cudgel thy braini no more about it ; for your 
AuU afs will not mend hu pace with beatine. 

p. Hamlet, 


A good woman hap|>ened to pa^n by , ai a com- 
pany of young fellows were cuagelUng a walnut- 
tree, and asked them wbat they did that for. 

VEstrange, 

Cddobl-proof. ae(;. Able to resist a 

stick. 

His doublet was of sturdy buff, 

And though not sword, yet cudgel’proof, Hudibras, 

Cu'dlb. n.8. A small sea-fish. 

Of round fish there are britt, sprat, cudles, eels, 

Careu). 

Ct/DWKED. n. [from cud and weed,] 
A plant. Miller* 

Cue. n,$, \ queue, a tail, Fr.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing; as, the 
long curl of a ivig. 

Z, The last words of a speech, which the 
player, who is to answer, catches, and 
regards as intimation to begin. 

Pyrumus, you begin: when you have spoken 
your speech, enter into that brake; and so every 
one according to his cue. 

Shakexp. Jirlidftmmer Night* 8 Dream. 

S. A hint; an intimation ; a short direc- 
tion. 

What \ Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
lliat he should weep for her ^ What would he do. 
Had ho the motive and the cue for passion 
I'hat 1 have ? He would drown tlic stage with 
tears. ^akesp. 

Let him know bow many servants there arc, of 
both sexes, who expect vans ; and give them their 
cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves the house. 

Swi/t. 

4 . The part which any man is to play in 
his turn. 

Hold your hands, 

Doth you of iny inclining, and the rest : 

WVre It my cue to fight,! should have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakesp. OlheUo. 

Neither is Otto here a much more taking gen- 
tlenian : nothing appears in his cmc to move pity, 
or any way make the audience of his party. I 
Rymer*i Tragedies qf the last Age. 

5. Humour : temjier of mind : a low word. 

CUE flPO. n . s, [Span.] To be in cuerpo, 

is to be without the upper coat or cloke, 
so as to discover the true shape of the 
cuerpo or body. 

Exposed in cuerpo to their rage. 

Without my arms and equipage. Hudibroi. 

CUFF. It. s. [zuffa, a batUe ; zuffare to 
fight, Ital.] 

K A blow with tlie fist; a box; a stroke. 

The priest let fall the book. 

And as he stoop'd again to take it nj3, 
llie ma<}-hrainM bridegroom took him such a cujf, 
That down fell priest and book, and book and 
priest. Shakesp. 

Tlicrc was no money bid for argument, unless 
the p<K*t and the player went to cuffs in the ques- 
tion. Shakesp. 

He pive her a cuff on the ear, and she would 

prick liim with her knitting-needle. 

Arhuthnot*s John Bull. 

Tlieir own sects, which now lie dormant, would 
he soon at cufjs again with each other about power 
and preferment. Sudfl, 

2. It is used of birds that fight with their 
talons. 

To Cuff. v. n. [from the noun.] To 

fight; to scuffle. 

n ipping farces acted by the court, 

Wliile the ]K*crs cuff to m&e the rabble sport. 

Drydeus Juvenal, 

To Cuff. v,a* 


C U L 

1. To strike with the fist. 

IMl after him again, and beat him. ■■■■■■ * — 
•—•Do, cuff him soundly; but never draw thy 
sword. Shakesp. 

Were not you, niy friend, abused, and atped, 
and kicked ^ Congreve's Old Bachelor. 

2. To strike with the talons. 

Those lazy owls, whoperchM near fortune's top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings j 

To cuW down iiew-fiedg’d virtues, that would rise' 
lb nobler heights, and make the grove harmoni- 
ous. Otway. 

The dastard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kawg her craven kind does bring, 
Who, safe in numbers, cu^ the noble bird. Dryd. 

They with their quills did all the hurt they coird. 
And cuff'd the tender chickens from their food. 

Dryden. 

3. To strike with the wings. This seems 
improper. 

Hov’ring about the coasts, they make their 
moan. 

And cujf the clifi's with pinions not their own. 

Dryden's JEneid. 

Cuff. n. «. [coeffe, Fr.] Part of the sleeve. 

He railed at fops ; and, instead of the common 
fashion, he would xisit his mistress in a morning 
gown band, short cuffs, and a peaked heard. 

Arhutknot. 

Cuf NAGE, n. s. The making up of twine 
into such forms, as is commonly framed 
into for carriage to other places. 

Cowell, 

CUI'RASS. n. 8. [cuirasse, Fr. from cuir 
leather; coraccia, Ital.] A breastplate. 

The lance pursued the voice without delay. 
And pierc’d tiiii cuirass, with sucli fury sent. 

And sign'd his bosom with a pur, le ti it. Dryd. 

Cuira'ssier. n.s, [from cuirass,] A man 
at arms ; a soldier in armour. 

The field, all iron, cast a gleaming brown, 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuirassiers, all in steel, for staiidiiic fipht. Milton. 

The picture of St. George, wherein he is de- 
scribed like a cuirassier, or horseman completely 
armed, is rather a symbolical image than any pro- 
per figure. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

CuiSH. n. 8, [cuisse, Fr.] The amour 
tliat covers the thighs. 

I saw young Harry, witli his beaver on, 

His cuisnes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, 

Rise from the ground like feather’ Mercury. 

Shakesp. Jitnry IV. 

The croslet some, and some the cuishes mould, 
With silver plated, and witli ductile gold. 

Dryden' s JEneid, 

But what had our author to wound vEneas with 
at so critical a lime > And how came the cuishes 
to he worse temjiercd than the rest of his armour P 

Dryden, 

Cu'ldees. It. s, [colidei, ImX,] Monks 
in Scotland. 

Cu'leRAGE. n, 8, The same plant with 
Arse-smart. Ainsworth, 

Cu'linary. adj, {culina, J^t.] Relat- 
ing to the kitchen ; relating to the art 
of cookery. 

Great weight may condense those vapours and 
exhaiations, as soon ns thc^ shall at any lime be- 
gin to ascend from the '•uii, and make tliein pre-j 
seiitly full hack again into him, and by that action 
iucrease his heat ; nnu li after the nmnner that, in 
onr earth, the air increases the lieal oi a nluiary 
fite Ncietort. 

To those who, by reason of their northern 
exposition, will ho still forced to he ai the expence 
of culinary fires, it will reduce tlic price of their 
manufacture. ArbtUhnvi. 

To CULL, r.a, [curiHir.Fr.] To aelect 
from others ; to pick out of many. 

The best of every thing they had being cuUed 
out for theinsel ves,‘if there were in their flocks any 


C U L 

poor diseased thing not worth the keeping, they 
thought it good enough for the altar of God. 

Haakir. 

Our engines shall he bent 
Against tJie brows of tliis resisting town: 

Call for our chiefest men of discipline, 

To cuU the plots of best advantage. 

Shakesp, King John, 

Like the bee, culling from ev’ry flow’r. 
Our thighs ore packt with wav, our mouths with 
honey. Shakesp. 

I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
CuUing of simples. Shakem, Bomto and Juliet. 

Then in a moment fortune snail cuU forth. 

Out of one side, her happy minion. 

Shakesp. King John. 
Tlte choicest of the British, the Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman laws, being culled, as it were, this 
grand charter was extracted. 

HowtVs Parley of Beasts, 
When false flow’rs of rhetorick thou would’st 


cull. 


Dryden. 


Trust nature, do not labour to be dull. 

From his heid he culls, 

For slaughter, four the fuiicst of his hulls. 

Dryden's Ftrgtf. 

When the current pieces of the same denomi- 
nation are of different weights, then tlic traders 
in money cull out the heavier, and melt tliem down 
with profit. Locke 

With humble duty and officious haste. 

I’ll cull the fartliest mead for thy repast. Prior. 

Tile various off ’rings of the world appear : 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil, 

And decks tlie goddess with the glitt'ring spoil. 

Pope. 

Cu'ller. II. 8, [from cull.] One who 
picks or chooses. 

CU'LLION. n. $* [from coglione a fool, 
Ital. or perhaps from scullion. It seems 
to import meanness rather than folly.] 
A scoundrel ; a mean wretch. 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of such a cnllion, 

Shakesp. Taming (f the Shress, 

Up to the breach, you dogs ; avaunt you c^illioms. 

Shakesp. 

Cu'llionly. adJ. [from cullion.] Hav- 
ing the qualities of a cullion ; mean ; 
ba^. 

ril make a sop o’ Ui’ moonshine of you : you 
whoreson, cuUwnly, barber-monger draw. 

Shakesp. King Lear. 

Cu'llumbine. It. s. [more properly spelt 
Columbine.] The flowers of this 
plant are beautifully variegated with 
blue, punde, red, anil white. A/iV/er. 

Her goodly bosom, like a strawberry bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cuUumbtnes. Spenser. 

CUXLY. n.s. [coglione, Ital, a fool.] A 
A man deceived or imposed upon ; as by 
sharpers, or a strumpet. 

Why should you, whose mother-wits 
Are furnish’d w’ith all perquisites, 

B' allow’d to put all tricks upon 

Our cully sex, and we use none? Hudibras. 

Yet the rich euUies may their boasting spate : 
I1iey purchase but sophiscated ware. Dryden. 

He takes it in mights dudgeon, blouse I won’t 
let him make me over by dee d^ j/i^^ 

To Cu'lly. r. a, [froip4ie noun.] Tobe- 
foc\ ; to cheat ; t^'ltick ; to deceive ; to 
impose upon. 

Culm^FEROUS. Odf. [culmus, tmdfcro, 
Lat] 

Cufmiferous plants are such as have a smooth 
jointed 8talk«vrfaid usually hollow ; and at each 
joint the stalf ^wrapped about with single, imr 
TOW, long, srarp-pointed leaves, and their lecda 
are conttuiied in chaffy husks. QniMcy 
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There ere alto several sorts of grasses* both of 
the Cyprus and eulm^ervut kinds ; some srith 
broader* others with narrower leaves. 

Woodward on Fossils. 

Theproperest food of the vegetable kingdom is 
taken from the farinaceous or mcal^ seeds of some 
euhn^erout plants ; as oats, barley, wheat, rice, 
rye, maiee, ^nie, millet. Arbuihnot. 

To CU'LMINATE. «. «. [cti/men, LatJ 
To be vertical; to l)e in the meridian. 

Far and wide his eye commands : 

For sight no obstacle found here, or shade. 


But aU sunshine ; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate ^oni th' equator. MiUon^t Par. tost. 

Culmina'tioNv n, a. [from culminate.] 
The transit of a planet through the me- 
ridian. 

Culpability, n. l [from culpable.] 
Blameableness. 

CULPABLE, atff. [culpabilis^ Lat] 

1. Criminal. 

Proceed no straiter ’gainst our uncle Glo’ster, 
Than from true evidence of good esteem 
He be approv’d in practice cnlpable. Sltak. H. VI. 

2. Guilty ; with of. 

Tliese being perhaps culpable (f this crime, or 
favourers of their friends. Spenser's State of ’lrel. 

% Blameable; blamewortliy. 

The wisdom of God setteth before un in Scrip- 
ture so many admirable patterns of virtue, and no 
one of them without somewhat noted wherein 
they were culpable ; to the einl that to Him alone 
it might always be acknowledged, Thou onlu art 
kdf/t Vum omit/ art Just* Hooker. 

All such ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 
culpable; forasmuch as it was in every man’s 
power to have prevented it. South. 

Cu'LPABLENESS. ft. s. [from Culpable.] 
Blame; guilt 

Cu'lpably. adv. [from culpable.] Blame- 
ably ; criminally. 

If we perform this duty pitifully and culpablift 
it is not to be expected we should communicate 
holily. Taylor. 

Cu'lprit. It. 8. [about this word there is 
great dispute. It is used by tlie judge 
at criminal trials, who, when the pri- 
soner declares himself not guilty, and 
put himself upon his trial, answers Cul- 
prit, God send thee a good deliverance. 
It is likely that it is a corruption of 
Quilparoit, May it so appear; the wish 
of the judge being that the prisoner may 
be found innocent.] A man arraigned 
before his judge. 

1 he knight apfiear’d, and silence they proclaim ; 
Then first the ndprit answer’d to his name ; I 

And, after forms of law, v^as last requir’d ' 

To name the thing that woman most desir’d. Dry. 

An author is in the condition of a culprit; the 
])ul)lick are his judges: by allowing too much, 
and condescending too far, ne may injure his own 
cause; and by pleading and asserting too boldly, 
he may displease the court. Prior's Pr^'. to Solomon. 

Cu'ltbr. n. s, [culler, Lat.] The iron of | 
plBk^h perpendicular to the share. 
It 19 oommoiik written coulter. 

Hw fallow !ees 

The darnel, hemlock, Ipid rank fumitory. 

Doth root upon ; whin 4kit the cidter rusts 
That should deracinate inch savagery. 

Shakesp. Henry V. 

To CULTIVATE, v. a. [eultivcr, Fr.] 

1. To forward or improve ,Uie product of 
the earth bv natural indo^. 

TboK excellent leed. imjptaM in your birth, 
will, if aiUwated, be most flovruRing in produc- 
tioa ; and, as the soil is good, and no cost nor care 
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wanting to improve it, we must entertain hopes 
of the richest harvest. FeUon on the ClamchM. 
2. To improve ; to meliorate. 

Were we but less indulgent to our faults, 

And patience had to cultivate our thouglits, 

Our muse would Nourish. Waller. 

To make roan mild and sociable to man. 

To cuUivale the wild licentious savage 
With wistlom, discipline, and liberal arts, 

Th’ embellishments of life. Adduon*s Cato, 

Cultiva'tion. n.s. [from cultivate.] 

L. The art or practice of improving soils, 
apd forwarding or meliorating veget- 
ables. 

2. Improvement in general ; promotion 
melioration. 

An innate light discovers the common notions 
of good and evil, which, by cultivation and im- 
provement, may be advanced to higher and 
brighter discoveries. South. 

A foundation of good sense, and a eultmtion of 
learning, are required to give a seasoning to re- 
tirement, aud make us taste the blessing. Dryden. 

Cultiva'tou. n. s. [from cultivate.] One 
who improves, promotes, or meliorates ; 
or endeavours to forward any vegetable 
product, or any thing else capable ofl 
improvement. * 

It has been lately complained of, by some cul- 
tivators of clover grass, that from a great quantity 
of the seed not any grass springs up. Boyle. 

CU LTURE, n. s. [cuKura, Lat.] 

1 . J'he act of cultivation ; the act of tilling 
the ground ; tillage. 

Give us seed unto our heart, and culture to our 
understanding, that there may come fruit of it. 

2 EsdraSt viii. 6, 

These three last were slower than the ordinary 
wheat of itself, and this culture did rather retard 
than advance. ^ Bacon. 

The plough was not invented till after the de- 
luge ; tnc earth requiring little or no care or mb 
tnre, but yielding its increase freely, and without 
labour and toil. Woodward. 

Where grows Where grows it not ? If vain 
OUT toil. 

We ought to blame the cukare, not the soil. 

Fix’d to DO spot is happiness sincere. Pope. 

They rose as vicorous as the sun ; 
Tlien to the culture of the willing glelw. Thomson. 

2. Art of improvement and melioration. 

One might wear any passion out of a family by 
culture^ as skilful gardeners blot a colour out of a 
tulip that hurts its ucauty. Toiler . 

To Cu'lture. V* a. [from the noun,] To 
cultivate ; to manure ; to till. It is used 
by Thomson, but without authority 
Cu'lver. n.s. [columba, Lat, culpjie. 
Sax.] A pigeon. An old word. 

Had he so done, he had him snatch’d away, 
More iigiit than cuh'er in the fanlcon’s fist. Spens. 

Whence borne on liquid wing. 

The lountling culver shoots. Thomsons Spring. 

Cu'lvekin. n. s. [colouvrine, Fr,] A 
species of ordnance: originally a hawk. 

A whole cannon requires, for every charge, 
forty pounds of powder, and a bullet* of sixty- 
four pounds ; a culverin, sixteen pounds of powder, 
and a bullet of nineteen pounds ; a dcmi-culuerin, 
nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve 
pounds. WUkin's Math. Magic. 


Here a well polish’d mall gives us the joy 
To see our prince his matcliless force employ : 

No sooner has he touch’d the flying ball, 

But ’tis already more than half the mall ; 

And f jch a fury from his arm *t has got. 

As from a smoiukiag eulverin ’twere ihot. Waller. 

Cu'LV£RKBY/fi*## A flowcr. 

Looking down Ui|b|^ow8 I could see a girl 
cropping culverhyt ’Ho eowiUps, to imike gar- 
lands. Walton I Angler^ 


CUM 

To CUOMBER. V. a. [kommeren, iomU^ 
ren to disturb^ Dut.] 

1. To embarrass ; to entangle ; to obstruct. 
Why asks he what avails him not in fight* 

And would but ewnOer and retard his fii^t. 

In which his only exo^noe is plac’d ? 

You give him death that intercept his haste. 

Dr^a’i FaNsa. 

Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 
Clogg’d with his cloaths, and cumber'd with hia 
years. Dr^en. 


The learning and mastery of a tongue, being 
uneasy and unpleasant enough in itsdf, should 
not be cumberea with any other difficulties, as is 
done in this way of proceeding. Locf«. 

2. To crowd or load with something 
useless. 

Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 

Shakap. Timon. 

The multiplying variety of argument*, espe- 
cially frivolous ones, is not only lost labour, but 
cumbers the memory to no purpose. Loche. 

3. To involve in difficulties and dangers ; 
to distress. 

Doroestick fury, and fierce civil strife. 

Shall cumber all the ports of Italy. 

ShaMsp. Julius Ctesar. 

4. To busy; to distract with multiplicity 
of cares. 

Martha was about much serving, Lukr. 

5. To be troublesome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden ’ It makes 

the better hedge ; where, if it chances to prick 
the owner, it will tear Uie thief. 

Grew's Cosmologm. 

Cu'mber. n.s, [komber, Dut.] Vexation; 
burdensomeness; embarrassment; ol>- 
struction ; hindrance ; disturbance ; dis- 
tress. 

By the occasion thereof I was brought to as 
great cumber and danger, as lightly any might 
escape. Sidney. 

Tims fade thy helps, and tlius thy eumben 
spring. ^ denser. 

The greatest ships are least serviceable, go very 
deep in water, are of marvellous charge and feav- 
ful cumber. Raleigh. 

Cu'mbersome. aty. [from cumber.] 

1. Troublesome; Vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any 

day, to break off so pleasing a company, witti 
going to perform a cumbersome obedience. Sidney. 

2. Burdensome ; embarrassing. 

1 was drawn in to write the fir^t part by aeri- 
dent, and to write the second by some defects in 
the first: tliese are the cumberstmie perquisites of 
authors. Arhuthiwt on AUsnents. 

3. Unwieldy ; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumbersome, and scarce to 
be readily managed. Newton's Opticks. 

Cu'mbersomely. adv. [from cumber- 
some^ In a troublesome manner ; in a 
manner that produces hindrance and 
vexation. 

Cu'mbersomeness. n. s. [from cumber- 
some.] Encumbrance; hindrance; ob- 
struction. 

Cu'mbrance. n* s, [from cumber,] Bur- 
den ; hindrance ; impediment 
Extol not riches then, tlie toil of fools, 

The wise man’s cumbrance, if nut snare ; more apt 
To slacken virtue, and abate her edge. 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praise. 

MUton. 

Cu'mbrous. adj. [from cumier.] 

1. Troublesome; vexatious; disturbing. 

A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him molest, 

All striving to infix then* feeble stings. 

That from their noyance he no where can rest. 

^psiiisr 

2. Oppressive ; burdensome. 
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H«aecforth 1 fly not death, nor wonld prolong 
Ufe much ! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 
lUicsl aiid eabksst, of thU cumhrota charge. MiU. 

They rear’d him from the ground, 

And from liis ewmhrtm vms his limbs unbound ; 
llien lanc’d a vein. Drydai, 

Possession’s load was grown so jg;rcat, 

He sunk beneath the eumbrout weight. Swift, 

9, Jumbled ; obstructing each other* 

Swift to their several quarters hasted tlien 
The cumbrous elements, earth flood, air, fire. Milt, 

Cu'mfrey. n. s. [consolida,] A medici- 
nal part. 

Cu'min. n.Se [cumtnumy Lat.] A plant 

Miller. 

Rink smelling rue, and cumin good for eyes. 

Spenser. 

To CU'MULATE. v.a. [cumulo, Lat] To 
heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty shoals of shells, 
bedded and cumulatedt heap upon heap amongst 
earth, will scarcely conceive which way these 
could ever live. W^ward. 

Cumula'tion. n. s. The act of heaping 
together. JJict. 

Cuncta'tion. n. a. [cunctatio, Lat.] 
Delay ; procrastination ; dilatoriness. 

It is most certain, that the English made not 
their best improvements of these fortunate events ; 
and that especially by two miserable errours, 
cunctation in prosecuting, and haste in departure. 

Hayward. 

The swiftest animal, conjoined with a hea\y 
body, implies that common moml, festina lente ; 
and that celerity should always be contempered 
with cunctatUm. Broun, 

CUNCTATOR, n.s. [Lat.] One given 
to delay ; a lingerer ; an idler ; a slug- 
gard. Not in use. 

Others, being unwilling to discourage such 
eunctatm, always keep them up in good ho^’e, 
that, if they are not yet called, they nuy yet, with 
the thief, be bi ought in at the last hour. 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

To CuND. V. n. [from konnen to know, 
Dut.] To give notice : a provincial or 
obsolete word. See CoNDER. 

They are directed by a balkcr or huer on the 
cliff, who, discerning the course of tlie pilchard, 
cundethi as they call it, the master of each boat. 

Carew's Survey of CommU. 

CU'NEAL. adj, [cuneua^ Lat.] Relating 
to a wedge; having the form of a 
wedge. 

Cu'neated. adj. [cuneus^ Lat.] Made 
in the form of a wedge. 

Cu'neiform. adj. [from cuneus and /or- 
ma, Lat.] Having the form of a wedge. 

Cuneiform bones, n, s. The fourth, 
fifth, and sixth bones of the foot; thus 
called from their wedge-like shape, 
being large above and narrow below. 

Diet. 

Cu'nnkr. It. 9. [fcpas.] A kind offish 
less than an oyster^ tl^t sticks close to 
the rocks. Ainsworth. 

CU'NNING. adj. [frmn connan^ Sax. 
konnen^ Dut. to know.] 

1. Skilful; knowing; well instructed; 
learned. 

Schoohnasters will 1 keep within my house. 

Fit to instruct her youth.— cunning men 

1 will be very kind ; and liberal 

To mine own children, in good bringing up. Skak, 

1 do present you with a man of mine. 

Cunning in musick and the mathematicks. 

To instruct her fully iu Uiose ssiencei. Shakap. 


Wherein is he good, but to taste sack and drink 
it? Wherein cunning t but in craft? Wherein 
craRy, but in villainy ? Shaketp. Henry IV. 

Send me now therefore a man cunning to ‘work 
in gold and in .silver, and that can skill tx> cut and 
to grave. it Chronicles, 

When IVdro does the lute command. 

She guides the cunning artist’s hand. Frior. 

2. Performed with skill ; artful. 

And over them Arachiie high did lift 
Her canning web, and spread her subtile net. 
Enwrapped in foul smoak, and clouds more black 
than jct. Spenser. 

And there beside of marble stone was built 
An altm, carv’d with cunning imagery ; 

On which true Christians blood was often spilt. 
And holy inurf^ rs often done to die. Spenser. 

Once put out thy light, 

I’hou cunning' $t pattern of excelling nature, 

I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy reluniiae. Sitakesp. Othello. 

3. Artfully deceitful; sly; designing; 
trickish ; full of fetches and stratagems ; 
subtle; crafty; subdolous. 

The^ small wares and pcllv points of cunning 
arc infinite, and it were a good deed to make a list 
of them ; for nothing clotli mure liiirt tlian that 
cunning men puss for wise. Bacon. 

Men will leave truth and misery to such as love 
it ; they are resolved to be cunning: let others run 
the hazard of being sincere. South. 

4. Acted with suhtilty. 

The more he nrritested, the more his father 
thought he dissemoled, accounting his integrity to 
be but a cunning face of falsehood. Sidney. 

Cu'nning. n.s. [cunninje. Sax.] 

1. Artifice; deceit; sliness ; sleight; craft; 
suhtilty; dissimulation ; fraudulent 
dexterity. 

What if 1 be not so much the poet, as even that 
miserable subject of his cunningt whereof you 
speak ? Sidney. 

We take cunning for a sinister or crooked wis- 
dom ; and certainly there is a great diflcrcnce be- 
tween a cunning man and a w ise man, not only in 
point of honesty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 

Discourage running In a child ; cunning is the 
ape of wisdom. Locke. 

2. Art : skill ; knowledge ; right-hand cun- 
ning. 

Cu'NNiNGLY. adv. [from cunning.] Art- 
fully; slily; suhtilely; by fraudulent 
contrivance; craftily. 

Amongst other crimes of tliis nature, thf re was 
diligent enquiry made of such as had raised and 
dispersed abiuitand tumour, a little before the 
field fought, that the rebels had the day, and that 
the kin^s army was overthrown, and tlip king 
fled ; whereby it was supposed, that many suc- 

I cours were cunningly put oil and kept back. 

Bacon’s Henty VII. 

I must meet ray danger, and destroy him first ; 
But cunningly and closely. Dennam's Sophy. 

When stock is higli, tliey come between, 

Making scconddiand their ofters ; 

Then cunningly retire unseen, 

With each a miirion in his coflers. Swift. 

Cu'nningman. n. s. [cMitning and man.] 
A man who pretends to te]l fortunes, 
or teach how to recover stolen goods. 

He sent him for a strong detachment 
Of baadle, constable, and watchmen, 

T* attack the cunningman for nlundcr 
Committed falsely on his lumber. Hudibras 

Cu'NNiNGNESS. n.s. [from cunning*] 
Deceitfulness; sliness. 

CUP. n. s. [cup, Sax, kop, Dut. coupe^ Fr.] 

1. A small vessel to drink in. 

Thou sbait deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his band, 
after the former mauuer thou wast his butler. 

Geaesit* 

I 


Ye heav’iily pow’rs, that guard 
The British islet, such dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from social cup«. Ph.tiim. 

2. The liquor contained in the cup: tne 
draught. 

Which when lire vile enchantresH perceiv’d, 
With cup thus charm’d imparting she deceiv’d. 

Spenser. 

All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue and all foes 
The cups of their deserviiigs. Shaketp. King Lear. 
Will ’t please your lordthlp, drink a cup of sack ? 

Shaketp 

Tliey that never had the use 
Of the ^pc’s surprising juice. 

To the first delicious cup 
AH their reason render up. Waller. 

The best, the dearest fav’rite of the sky 
Must taste that cup ; for man is born to oie. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

3. [In the plural.] Social entertainment ; 
merry bout. 

Then shall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as household words, 

Be in their flowing cups freshly remember’d. 

Shaketp. Henry V. 
I^t us suppose that I were reasoning, as one 
friend with another, liy the fireside, or in our cupt, 
without care, without any great aflection to eitnqv 
party. KnoUet. 

^ It was riear a miracle to sec an old man silent, 
since talking is the clist'ase of age : but, amongst 
cujMt makesiully a wonder. Ben Jenson's Dis^. 
Thence from cups to civil broils ! Milton. 

Amidst his caps with fainting shiy’ring aeia’d. 
His limbs disjointed, and all o^r diseas^, , , 
His hand refuses to sustain the bowl. 

Dryden's Persius. 

4. Any thing hollow like a cup : as, the 
husk of an acorn : the hell of a flower. 

A pyrites of the same colour end shajie placed 
in the cavity of another of an hemispherick figure, 
in much the same manner as an acorn in its cup. 

Woodward an Fossils. 

5. Cup and Can. Familiar companions. 
The can is the large vessel out of which 
the cup is filled, and to which it is a 
constant associate. 

You boasting tell us where you din’d, 

And how his lordship was so kiud ; 

Swear he ’s a most facetious man ; 

That yon and he are cup and can : 

You travel with a heavy load. 

And quite mistake preferment’s road. Suijt. 

6. [cotiper, Fr, to scarify.] A glass to 
draw the blood in scarification. 

Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups. 
the scarification ought to be made with crooked 
instruments. Aidiuthnot. 

To Cup. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To supply with cups. This sense is 
obsolete. 

Plurapy Bacchus, with pink eync, 

In thy vats our cares be drown’d*; 

With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d 1 
Cup us, till the world go round. 

Shaketp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

2. [couper, to cut, Fr.] To fix a glass bell 
or cucurhite upon ^e skin, to draw the 
blood in scarification. 

The clotted bk>od lies licayjjMiMi kMai, 
Corrupts, and there remains 0!v^te of art ; 

Nor breaUiing veins nor asudng will prevail ; 

AU outwaxd remedies inward fail. 

Dryden's Fables. 

You have quartered aH the foul langnace upon 
me, ihatcoulo be raked out of the air of Ibllings- 

§ ate, without knowing who I am, or wlicther 1 
eserve to be cupped and scarified at this rate. 

Spectator. 

Blistering, Mpmg, and bleeding, are seldom of 
use but to UM idle and intemperate. 

Addmn s Sptciatm. 
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Him the damn’d doctor! and his fricuds im< 
inur'd ; 

'fhey bled, they cupp'd, they purg’d ; in short 
they cur’d. Pope. 

Cupbb'arer. n. $. 

1 , An officer of the king’s householtl. 

There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an intimation 
of the king’s pleasure to wait and to he swoni his 
servant, and shorUy after his cupbearer at laye ; 
and the sutumer following be was admitted in 
ordinary. Wotton, 

2. An attendant to give irae at a feast. 

'J’his vine was said to be given to Tros, the fa- 
ther of Priam, by Jupiter, as a recoin pence for his 
carrying away his son Ganymede to be Ins cup- 
beat cT. Broome. 

Cu pboard, n.s. [cup and bojab, a case 
or receptacle. Sax,] A case with shelves, 
in which victuals or earthen ware is 
placed. 

Some trees arc best for planchers, as deal ; some 
fur tables, cupboards, and desks, as walnut. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Codrus had but one bed ; so short, to boot. 

That his short wife’s short lees hung dangling out : 
His Clipboard's iicad six earthcrii pitchers ^ac’d. 
Beneath them was his trusty tankard pla^d. 

JDryden's Juvenal. 

Vet their wine and their victuals these curmud- 
gcon-hibbards 

Lock up from my sight, in cellars and cupboards. 

Swijt. 

To Cu'PBO ARD. ti. a, [from the noun.] To 
treasure in a cupboard ; to hoard up. 
llie belly did remain 

r th’ midst o’ tlie body, idle and unactive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with tlie rest. bhakesp. Coriolanus. 

Cvpi'Dirr. n. s. [cupidiias, Lat.] Con- 
cupiscence; unlawful or unreasonable 
longing. 

ClfPOLA, n. tf. [Italian.] A dome; the 
h cm i .spherical summit of a building. 

Nature seems to have designed the head as the 
cupola to the most glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with supcrnumeiary ornaments, 
we destroy the symmetry of the hutimn figure, 

Adduon's iipectatoi'. 

Cu'ppEL. n. 8. See Coppel. 

There be other bodies fixed, as we see in the 
stuff wliereof cuppels are made, wliieli they puf 
iiuo furnaces, upon which fire worketh not. 

Bacons i\af. Hist. 

Cu'PPER. w. s. [from cup.] One w'ho 
applies cupping-glasses ; a scarifier. 

Cupping-glass, n. s. [from cup and 
^lass.] A glass used by scarifiers t« 
draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 

A bubo, in this case, ought to he drawn out- 
ward by cupping-glasses, and brought to suppiira- 
tiuii. 


Cu preous, adj, [cupreus, Lat.] Cop- 
pery ; consisting of copper. 

Having hy the intervention of a little sal armo- 
nlttcK, made copper infiammable, I took some 
small grains, and put them under tlie wick of a 
buniiiig candle; whereby they were with the 
melted tallow so kindled, that the green, not blue, 
of the cupreus body did bum. Boyle. 


CviL n,$. [korre, Dut See Curtal.] 

1. A worthless degenerate dog. 

*TJs a good dog. 

—A cur, .Sir,— — 

--Sir, he ’s a good dog, sad a fair dog. Shaken). 

Here’s an old dru <1*1"*, eur turned off to .shift 
for himself, for want of the very teeth and lieels 
that he had lost In his maftei^l service. U Estrange 
A cur may bear 

Hie name of tiger, lion, or wosti^r 
Iknotes the n^lest or the lUhiM^ast. 

Drydcnt Juvenal. 


2. A teim of reproach for a man. 

What would ye have, ye curs, \ 

That like not peace nor war? Skake^. Corialanus. 

This knight had occatiou to inquire the way to 
St. Anne’s Xane; the person, whom he spoke to, 
called him a young popish cur, and asked him, 
who made Anne a saint? Addison. 

Cu"rable. adj. [from cure.] That ad- 
mits a remedy ; that may be healed. 

A consumption of the lungs, at the beginning, 
herein differs from all other curable diseases, that 
it is not to be worn away by change of diet, or a 
cheerful spirit. Harvey. 

A desperate wound must skilful hands employ, 
But thine is curable by Philip’s boy. Drud. Juv. 

Cu’rableness. ft. 8. [from curable,} Pos- 
sibility to be healed, 

Cu'racy. n.8. [from curflfc.] Employ- 
ment of a curate, distinct from a bene- 
fice ; employment which a hired clergy- 
man holds under the beneficiary. 

They get into orders as soon as they can, and, 
if they ho very fortunate, arrive hi time to a 
curacy here in town. Sunjl. 

CU'KATE. It. s, [curator, Lat.] 

1. A clergyman hired to perform the du- 
ties of another. 

He spar’d no pains ; for curate he had none, 

Nor durst he trust another with his care. 

Dryden'i Fables. 

2. A parish priest. 

Bishops and curates, and all congregations. 

Common Prayer. 

I thought the English of curate had been an 
ecclesiastical hireling.— No such matter; the 
proper import of the word signifies one who has 
the cure ol souls. Collier on Pride. 

Cu'ratesh ip. It. 8. [from curate,] I'lie 
same with curacy. 

Cu'rative. adj. [from cure!] Relating 
to the cure of diseases ; not preservative. 

The therapiuick or curative physiek, we term 
that which restores the patient unto sanity. 

Browns Puig. Err. 
There may be taken propt‘r useful indications, 
both preservative and curative, from the qualities 
of the air. Arbuihnot. 

arRATOR. n.8. [Lat.] 

}. One that has the care and superintend- 
ence of any thing. 

1 he curators of Bedlam assure us, that some lu- 
naticks are persons of honour. Sunjt. 

2. A guardian appointed by law. 

A minor canmR appear as a defendant in court, 
but h> his guard lull .Hid curator. Ayli^e'sParergon. 

CURB. n. s. [tourbtr, to bend, Fr,] 

1. A curb is an iron chain, made fast to 
the upper pait of the branches of the 
bridle, in a hole called the eye, and run- 
ning over the beard of the horse. 

Farrier' 8 Diet 

The ox hath his bow, the horse his curb, and the 
fuulcon tiis bells ; so man hath his desires. 

Shakesj). As you like it. 

So four fierce coursers, starting to the race, 

Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace ; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threut'uiiig cries they 
fear. ^ ^ Dryden. 

2. Restraint; inhibition ; opposition ; hin- 
drance. 

The Roman state, whose course will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thousand curbs 
Of more strong links asunder, than ran ever 
Apriear in your iiiijiedimeiit. Shak Coriolanus. 
We remain 

In stri .test bondage, though thus far remov’d, 

l^idcr th’ inevitable curb, reserv’d 

His captive multitude. Milton's Par. Lost. 

By these men^^wl^ion, that should be 
The curb, is made Wepur to tyranny. 

Denham's Sophy. 


Even they, who think us under no viiher tie to 
the true interest of our country, will allow this to 
be an effectual cur6 upon us. Atterbury, 

3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, 
which runs along the inside of a horse’s 
hoof ; that is, on that part of the bool 
that is opposite to the leg of the lame 
side. Far. Diet. 

To Curb. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To guide or restrain a horse with a curb. 

Part wield their arms, part curb the foaming 
steed. ^ ^ ^ MUtots. 

2. To restrain; to inhibit; to check; to 
confine ; to hold back. 

Were not the iaws planted amongst them at the 
first, and had they not governors to curb and keen 
them still iu awe and obedience. Spetuer on Jrel, 

Then thou, the mother of so sweet a child, 

Her false imagin’d loss cease to lament. 

And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild. MiU. 

If sense and learning are such unsociable impe- 
rious things, he ouglit to keep down tlie growth 
of his reason, and curb his intelicctuHls. 

Collier on Prtds, 

Knowing when a mune should be indulged . 

Id her full flight, and when she should be curbed. 

Roscommon, 

At this she curb'd a groan, that else had come ; 
And, pausing, view’d the present in the tomb. 

Dryden's Fables, 

Till force returns, his ardour we restrain. 

And n^rb his warlike wish to crus the main. Dryd. 

Some poor cottage on the mouiitain’s brow. 
Where pinching want must curb thy warm desirea. 
And liousehold cares suppicss thy genial fires. 

Prior, 

Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 

And wisely curb'd proud man s pretending wit. 

Popa. 

3. Sometimes with/r<^m, 

Yet you are cuih'd}rom that enlargement W 
The consequence of the crown. ^ bfiakesp. (fymb. 

4. In the following passage it signifies, 1 
think, os in French, to bend. 

Tliough the course of the sun he curbed between 
the tropics, yet arc not those parts directly sub- 
ject to ids perpendicular beams unhabitable or 
extremely hot. Ray. 

CURD. n.8. [See Crudle.] The co- 
agulation of milk ; the concretion of the 
tliicker parts of any liquor. 

Milk of itself is such a compound of cream, 
curds, and whey, as it is easily turned and di»> 
solved. Bacon. 

This niglit, at least, with me forget your care ; 
ChesiiutH, and curds and cream, shall be your 
fare. Dryden. 

Let Sporus tremble.— W hut! that thing ofsilk? 
Spurus, that mere white curd of ass’s milk ? Pope. 

To Curd. v.a. [from tlie noun.] To tuni 
to curds ; to cause to coagulate. 

Maiden, docs it curd thy blood, 

To say I am thy mother;' 

Shakesp. All's veil that endsweU, 

To Cur'dle. V. n. [from curd.] I'o co- 
agulate ; to shoot together ; to concrete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red roses, keep 
the milk somewhat faoiu turning oi curdling in the 
stomach. Bacm, 

^ Sonic to the house. 

The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight. 

Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese. 

'rhmnsmis Summer. 

To Cu RDLE. V. a. To cause to coagu- 
late; to force into concretions. 

His changed pow ers at first thenikclves not felt. 
Till curd /fd cold his courage ’gau t’ assail. Spenser. 

Mixed will) the sixth pari of a spoonful of milk, 
it burnt to the space of one iiundred pulses, and 
tlic milk was curdled. ^ Bacons Nat. Hist. 

My soul is ail the same, 

IJnmov’d with fear, and mov’d witli rourtiai fame , 
But my chill hluod it curdled in my veins. 

And scarce the tliadow of a man remains. 

h Dryden's VirgiU 
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Sr*n now n fatal draught works out my soul ; 
1SlT*n now It curdlei In my shrinking veins 
The lasy blood, and frecaes at iny heart. Smith, 

Tliere is hi uie spirit of wine some acldi^, by 
which brandy curdta milk. Flayer. 

Cu'rdy. aaj. [from curd,] Coagulated ; 
concreted ; full of curds ; curdl^. 

It differs from a vegetable emulsion, by coagu- 
lating into a curdy mass with acids. 

Arbuthnot an AtimenU, 

CURE. n. 8, [cura, Lat.] 

i.ilemedy; restorative. 

This league that we have made 
Will give her tadncas very little cure ; 

Brother of England how may we content 
lliis widow lady ? Shalasp, King Jahn. 

Cold, hunger, prisons, ills without a cure. 

All these he must, and. guiltless oft, endure. 

DryderCt Fables. 

Now we’re ador’d, and the next hour displease j 
At first your cure, and after your disease. Crany. 

Horace advises tlie Homans to seek a seat in 
some remote part, by way of a cure for the cor- 
ruption of manners. Swffi. 

2. Act of healing. 

I do cures to-day and to-morrow. Luke,x\n.32. 

8. The benefice or employment of a curate 
or clergyman. | 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be said against entangling property, spinning out 
causes, squeezing clients, and making the laws a 
greater grievance than those who break them. 

Collier, 

To Cure, v, a, \curo, Lat.] 

!• To heal ; to restore to health ; to re- 
medy ; to recover : with of before tlie 
disease. Used of patients or diseases. 

The bones, in sharp colds, wax brittle; and 
therefore all contusions of bones, in Imrd weather, 
are more difficult to cure. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

Here the poor lover, that has long endur’d ^ 
Some proud nymph’s scorn, his fond passion’s 
cur’rf. ^ , IValler. 

1 never knew any man cured of inattention. 

Hear what from love un practis’d hearts endure, 
From love, the sole disease tliou const not cure. 

Pope. 

2. To prepare in any raanneri so os to be 
preserved from corruption. 

The beef wutild bo so ill chosen, or so ill cured, 
as to stink many tiroes before it came so far us 
Holland. Temple. 

Cu reless, aiff. [cure and /m.] Without 
cure ; without remedy. 

Bootless arc j)laints, and aireless arc my wounds ; 
No way to fly, nor strength to hold out flight. 

Skakesp. Henry VI. 

Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleu ruin. Shaketp Merchant of Venice. 

If, said he, < 

Your grief alone is hard captivity. 

For love of hedv’n, with patience undergo { 

A cureless ill, since fate will have it so. jUrt/d. Fab* 

Cu'rer. n. 8. [^om cure.] A heeder; a 
physician. 

lie is acurcr of souls, and you a curer of bodies : 
if you should fight, you go against the iiair of 
your professions. Shakesp. 

Tltc indexterity and worst success of the most 
famous of our consumption curm, do evidently 
demonstrate their dimness in beholding its causes* 
Harvey an Coniumptums. 

Cu'RPEW. n.s, [couvrefeu, Fr.] 

1. An evening-peal, by which the Con- 
queror willed that eveiy man should 
rake up his fire, and put out his light ; 
ao tliat in places, at mis day, where a 
bell is customarily run towards bed- 
time, it is said to ring curfew* Cowell. 

You, whose pastime 

Is lo make midnight mushrooms, tliat rejoice 
To hoar the solemn curfew* Shaketp, Tempest, 


Oft on a plat of rising ground 

1 hear the far oK curfew sound, 

Over some wide-water’d shore. 

Swinging slow with sullen roar. Milton, 

2. A cover for a fire; a hreplate. 

But now for pans, pots, curjewst counters, and 
the like, tlie beauty will not be so much respected, 
so as the compound stuff is like to pass. Bacon. 

Curia'hty. n.8, [from curiaiis, Lat.] 
The privileges, prerogatives, or perhaps 
retinue, of a court. 

Tile court and curiality. Bacon to Villiers. 
CuRlo'siTY. n, 8. [^froTn curious,] 

1 . Inquisitiveness ; inclination to enquiry. 

2. Nicety ; delicacy. 

When thou wast in thy guilt, and thy perfume, 
they mocked thee for too much curiosity ; in thy 
rags thou knowest none, but art despised fur the 
contrary. Shakesp, Timon. 

3. Accuracy ; exactness. 

Qualities arc so weighed, that curiosity in nei- 
ther can make choice of cither's rooieiy. 

Shak. King Lear, 

Our senses, however armed or assisted, too 
gross to discern the curiosity of the workmanship 
of nature. Bay. 

4. An act of curiosity ; nice experiment. 

There hath been practised also a curiosity , to setj 
a tree upon the north side of n wall, and at a little 
height, to draw it through the wall, and spread 
it upon the south side , conceiving that tlie root 
and lower part of the stock should enjoy the 
freshness of the sliade, and the upper boughs and 
fruit, the comfort of the sun ; but it sorted not. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hist, 

5. An object of curiosity ; rarity. 

We took a ramble together to see the curiosities 
of this great town. Addison’s Freekoider. 

CU'RIOUS. adj* [curiosus, Lat.] 

1. Inquisitive ; desirous of information ; 
addicted to enquiry. 

Be notcuneui in unnecessary matters ; for more 
things arc shewn unto thee than men understand. 

Ecclus. iii. 23. 

Even then to them the spirit of lyes suggests 
That they were blind, because they saw not ill ; 

And bVeatli’d into tlicir uncomipted breasts 
A curious wish, which did corrupt their will. 

Davies, 

If any one too curious should enquire 
After a victory whicli we disdain 

[ Tlien let liim know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron saint of injur’d Spain. Dryden, 

Header if any curious stay 
To ask my hated name. 

Tell them, the grave that hides roy clay 
Conceals me from my shame. Wesley. 

2. Attentive to; diligent about: some- 
times with after. 

It is pity a gentleman novery curious after things 
that were elegant and beautiful, should not have 
been as curious as to their origin, their uses, and 
their natural history. Woodward, 

3. Sometimes with of* 

Then thus a senior of the place replies. 

Well read, and curious o/' antiquities. Dryd, Fab, 

4. Accurate; careful not to mistake. 

Till Arianisin had made it a matter of wcat 
sharpness and subtlety of wit to be a sound brtiev- 
ing Christian, men were not curious what sylla- 
bles or particles of speech they used. Hwker, 

6. Difficult to please ; solicitous of perfec- 
tion ; not negligent; full of care. 

A temperate person is not curious of fancies and 
deliciousfiess ; fie thinks^ not much and ^eaks 
not often, of meat and drink. Taylor, 

6. Exact; nice; subtle. 

Both Uiese senses embrace their olijects at 
greater distance, with more variety, and with a 
more euriota discrimination, than the other sense. 

Holder. 


7. Artful ; not neglectful ; not fortuitous. 

A vaiic obscur’d the suushitie of her eyes. 

The rose within herself her sweetness clos’d ; 

Each ornament about her seemly lies, 

By curious chance, or careless art, compos’d. 

Fairj'at 

8. Elegant ; neat ; laboured ; finished. 

Understanding to devise curious works to work 
in gold. Exodus. 

9. Rigid ; severe ; rigorous. 

For curious I cannot oe with you, 

Signior Baptista, of whom I hear so well. 

Shakesp. 

Cu'riously. adv, [from curious.] 

1. Inquisitively ; attentively ; studiously. 

^ He looked very curiously upon himself, some- 
times fetching a little skip, as if he said his 
strength had not yet forsaken him. Sidney. 

At flrst I thought there had been no light re- 
flected from the water in that place ; but oTjserv- 
ing it more curiously, 1 saw within it several smaller 
round spots, which appeared much blacker and 
darker tliaii the rest. Newtons (flicks. 

2. Elegantly; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and springs, thn’ 
never so curiously wrought, and artificially set, 
but the winding of them up, that roust give mo- 
tion to tile watch. South 


3. Artfully ; exactly. 

4. Captiously. 

Curl. n. s* [from the verb.] 

I. A ringlet of hair. 

Siie apparelled herse lf like a page, cutting off 
her hair, leaving nothing but tne short cum to 
cover that noble head. Sidney. 

Just as ill act he stood, in clouds enshrin’d, 

Her hand she fasten’d on his hair behind. 

Then backward by his yellow curls she drew; 

To him, and him alone, confess’d in view. 

Dryden s Falles. 

2. Undulation ; wave; sinuosity ; flexure. 

Tlius it happens, if the glass of the prisms be 
free from veins, and their sides be accurately plain 
and well polished, without those numberless 
waves or curls, which usually arise from the sand 
holes. ’ Newton's Optkks. 

To CURL. r. a* [krollen, Dut. 

Sax. krillc, Dan.] 

1. To turn tlie hair in ringlets. 

What hast thou been 

—A serving man, proud in heart and mind, 
tliat curled my hair, wore gloves in my cap, 
served the lust of my mistress^ heart, and did tl»e 
act of darkness with her. Shakesp, King Luir. 

2. To writhe ; to twist* 

3. To dress with curls. 

If she first meet the curled Antony, 

He’ll make demand of her a kiss. SItakejp. 

They, up the trees 

riimbing, sat thicker than the snaky locks 
1 hat curl d Megmra. Miltons Par, Jxnt. 

4. To raise in wave8> undulations^ or sinu- 
osities. 


The visitation of the winds, 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top. 

Curling tlieir monstrous heads. 

Shakesp. Henry IV. 

Seas would he pools, without the brushing sat 
To curl tlie waves. 7tl0ks. 

To Curl. v.n. ■ wl' 

1. To shrink into ringWil. 

Those slender aerial mdies are separated ana 
stretched out, which otherwise, by reason of their 
flexihleness and weight, would flag or curl. 

Boyle. 

2. To rise in undulations. 

To every nobler passion of the town ^ 

The curling billows rowl their restless tide ; 

In parties noW they straggle up aiid down, 

At armies, unoppos’d, for prey divide. ^ ^ 
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IViiiU curUng smoaki from viUtge tops we seen 

Pope. 

S. To twist itself. 

Then round her slender waist he c^irVd, 

And stamp’d an image of himself, a sov’reljrn of 
the world. DrydenU FabUi. 

Cu'rlew. ft.s. [courlieu, Fr. arquata, 
Lat.l 

1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak, 
of a grey colour, with red anil black 
spots, 

Atnong birds we reckon creysers, curleuVt and 
pulfiiis. Carew, 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with 
longer legs. It runs very swiftly, and 
frequents the corn-fields in Spain^ in 
Sicily, and sometimes in France. 

Trevoux, 

CURMU'DOEON. n,s. [It is a vitious 
manner of pronouncing ccetir mechant, 
Fr. an unknown correspondent.] An 
avaricious churlish fellow; a miser 
niggard ; a churl ; a gritier. 

And when he has it in his claws, 
lie’ll nut be hide- bound to the causic ; 

Nor shalt thou find him a cunnudgeont 
If thou dispatch it without grudging. HvAibras. 

A man’s way of living is commended, because 
he will gi\c any rate for it; and a man will give 
any rate rather than pass for a poor wretch, or a 
penurious curmudgeon, Lockc. 

Curmu'dgeonly. adj, [from curmud- 
geon.] Avaricious ; covetous ; churlish ; 
niggardly. 

hi a country where he that killed a hog invited 
the neighbouriiood, a curmudgeonly fellow advised 
with his companions how he might save Uie 
charge. UKstrange. 

Cu'rrant. n.8, [ribes, Lat.] 

1. The tree hath no prickles; the leaves 
are large: the flower consists of five 
leaves, placed in form of a rose; the 
ovary, which arises from the centre of 
the flowcrcup, becomes a globular fruit, 
produced in bunches. 

2. A small dried grape : properly written 
Corinth. 

They butter’d curranU on fat veal bestow’d, 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey stew’d ; 
Insipid taste, okJ friend, to them who Paris know', 

V\ lierc rucorabole, shallot, and the rank garlick 
grow. 

Cu'rrency. n. 8. [from current.] 

1 . Circulation ; power of passing from 
hand to hand. 

1 he currenctf of those half-pence would, in tlie 
uul^c^^Hl opinion of our people, be utterly de- 
structive to this kingdom. Swyi. 

2. General reception : as, the report had a 
long cuiTcncy. 

3. Fluency ; readiness of utterance; easiness 

^pronunciation. 

4^ Ocvn^tultaGe; constant flow; uninter- 
imted course. 

The cfcrrency of to establish a custom, 
ought to be with a eimthlUumdo from the beginning 
to the end of the tenn ptiwcribed. AyUjlfe*i rarerg. 

5. General esteem ; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. 

He that thiiiketh Spain to some great over- 

• ' — 1 '1— ybc. 


match for this estate, assisted lU it is, and may 
is no good miiitman, but tak^ S^atness of king- 
dom*, according to their bulk lild currency^ and 
after intniisick value. bacon. 


CUR 

6. The papers stamj^ in the English co- 
lonies by authority, and passing for 
money. 

CU'RRENT. a4j. [carwis, Lat.] 

1. Circulatoiy ; passingfrom hand to hand 

Shekels of silver, current money with the mer- 
chant. Gen. 

That there was enrremt money in Abraham’s 
time, is past doubt, though it is not sure that it 
was stanipt ; for .lie is said to be rich in cattle, in 
silver, and in gold. Arhuthnot. 

2. Generally received; uncontradicted; 
authorative. 

Many strange bruits are received for rurrent. Sid 
Because such as openly reprove supposed dis- 
ordeisof state arc taken for principal friends to 
tlie common benefit of all, under this fair and 
plausible colour, whatsoever they utter pasveth 
for good and curretU. Hooker, 

l^iave collected the facts, with all possible im- 
partiality, from the current histories of those times. 

Swift. 

1. Common ; general. 

They have been trained up from their infancy 
in one set of notions, without ever hearing or 
knowing what other opinions arc current among 

mankind. Watts. 

About three months ago we Imdacurrciit re- 
])ort of the king of France’s death. Addwm. 

4. Popular ; such as is established by vul- 
gar estimation. 

We are also to consider the difference between 
wortli Hii merit, strictly taken : that is a man’s in- 
trinsick, this l»is cuirent, value ; which is less or 
more, as men have occasion for him. Grew's Com. 

5. Fashionable; popular. 

Oft leaving what is natural and fit. 

The current lolly proves our ready wit ; 

And autliurs think their reputation safe, 

Whicii lives as lung as fools are pleas’d to laugh. 

Pope. 

6. Passable ; such as may be allowed or 
admitted. 

Fouler tlmn heart can think thee, tliou const 
make 

No excuse current, but to hang thyself. 

Sh'akesp. Pick. Ill 
7* is now passing ; what is at present 
in its course ; as the cuiTent year. 
Cu'rrknt. n. 8. 

1. A running stream. 

Tlie current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Ihou know’st, being stopp’d, impatiently doth 
rage 

Butrt licnhitcourse is not hindred, 

lie rodke.s sweet musick with th’ enaracll’d stones. 

Skakesp. 

Tlicse inequalities will vanish in one place, and 
presently appear in another, and seem perfectly 
to move like waves succeeding and destroying 
one another; save that their motion oftentimes 
seems to be quickest, as if in that vast sea they 
were carried on by a current, or at least by a tide. 

BoyU. 

Hcnv'n her Eridanus no more shall boast, 

Whose fame in thine, like lesser current, ’s lost ; 
Thy nobler streams shall visit Jove’s abodes. 

To shine among tlie stars, and bathe the gods. Den. 

Not fabled Po more swells the poet’s lays, 

While through the sky his shining current Strays. 

Ptyye. 

2. [In navigation.] Currents are certain 
progressive motions of the water of the 
sea in several places, either quite down to 
tfie bottom, or to a certain determinate 
depth ; by which a ship may happen to 
be Carried more swiftly, or retanied in 
her course, according to the direction ofl 
the current, with «r against the way of[ 
the ship. Harris. 

, Course ; progression. 
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^ The castle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 
invested by Phebldas the Laccedemonlan iMidb* 
ously ; which drew on a resurpriae of the castle, 
A recovery of tlie town, and a airrau of Uie war, 
even into the walls of Sparta. JBocan. 

Cu'rrentey. adv. [from current.] 

]. In a constant motion. 

2. Without opposition. 

The very cause which roaketh the simple and 
mnorant to think they even see how the word ol 
God runneth currently on your side, is, that theh 
minds arc forestalled, and their conceits perverted 
beforeliand. Hooker, Pr^acs. 

3. Popularly; fashionably; generally. 

4. Without ceasing, 

Cu'rrentness. n. a. [from cwrrenf.] 

1. Circulation. 

2. General reception. 

3. Easiness of pronunciation. 

When substantialnesB combineth with delight- 

fulness, and currentness with stayedness, how can 
the language sound other than must full of sweet- 
ness ? Camden's Remains. 

Cu rrier, n.s. [coriarins, Lat.] One 
who dresses and pares leather for those 
who make shoes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bear- skin of a huntsman, 
and laid him down ready money for it. VEstr. 

Warn’d by frequent ills, tlic wny they found 
To lodge their loathsome carrion under ground; 
For useless to the currier were their hides. 

Nor could their tainted flesh with oeean tides 
Be freed from filth. Dryden’s FirgU, 

Cu'rrish. adj. [from cur,] Having Ula 
qualities of a degenerate dog ; brutal ; 
sour; quarrelsome ; malignant ; churlish ; 
uncivil ; iinattractablc* ; impracticable. 
Sweet speaking oft acurris/i heart reclaims. SiJL 
No care of justice, noi no rule of reason. 

Did henceforth ever enter in hi*? mind, 

But cruelty, the sign of currish kind. Hubb. Tairk 
In fashions wayward, and in love unkind : 
ForCiipid deigns not wound acurruh mind. raq/. 

I would «»hc were in heaven, so she could 
Entreat some pow’r to change this currish Jew. 

Shal^. 

She says your dog was a cur; and tells you, 
currish thanks is good enough for such a 

To CUHRY. V. a. [corium leather, Lat.] 

1. To dress leather, by beating and rulv 
bing it. 

2. To beat ; to drub ; to thresh ; to chat- 
tise. 

A deep design in’t to divide 
The well-affected that confide ; 

By setting brother against brother. 

To claw and curry one another. Hudibras, 

I may expect her to take care of her family, and 
curry her hide in case of refusal. Addison 's Spec. 

3. To rub a horse with a .scratching instru- 
ment, so as to smooth his coat, and pro- 
mote his flesh. 

Frictions make the parts more fieshy and full ; 
as we see both in men, and in the currying of 
horses : the cause is, for that they draw a neater 
quantity of spirits and blood to the parts. Baron. 

4. To scratch in kindness ; to rub dowE 
with flattery ; to tickle. 

If I had a suit (o master Shallow, I would hn 
mour his men ; if to his men, 1 would cuny with 
master Shallow. Shakesp. 

5. To curry Favour. To become a J&- 
vourite by petty officiousness, slight 
kindnesses, or flattery. 

lie judged them still ovcr-abjrctly to fawn 
upon the luMthens, and to curry favour with In- 
fidels. Hooker. 

This humour succeeded so with the puppy, that 
an ass would go the same way to work to curry 
favour for himself. UEstranga. 

4b0 
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Mtiij/ ami 

camiA An iisiw ipibuiaeDt used £>r| 
Cttnyin£;<M^ tiMiitighorBet. 

He hst k cle^ iAm Itom ■ little pilnt tlim 
from ft >oii|( de^Uoft; ftnd to he would hm of 
ttrigik and ikrum, if Umi^ of a ewnrya^ and 
oymbal, he cou'd tee t^p^ li^ ^ inargiiifmftli 
plctucetofUioteiuttrumentt. L»eke. 

To CURSte v.de [canpm, Sox.] 

1. To wish evil to; to execrate; todevote. 

Cwne me this people, for tliey are too mi^t^ 
for me Niimi>ert. 

After Sol^man had loOired upon the dead body, 
and bitterly cimed the same, he caused a grtw 
weiaht to be tied unto it, and to cast into the sea. 

KnoUet, 

What, yet again! the ihhd time bast thou 
curst me : 

llihl Imprecation was for Laios* death, 

And thou hast wisiied me like him. Dry, and X<ee. 

2* To mischief; to aiHict ; to torment. 

Oh impious realms and barb'rous kings Impose 
The plagues, and cane ’em with tnefi tons as 
thote. Pope. 

To CuRSK. V. n. To smjprecate ; to deny 
or affirm with imprecation of divine ven* 
geance. 

Thy tilver about which thouctowditf and speak- 
est of also in my ears, behold the silver is with 
me. •f'ttd. zid. i. 

Curse, n.s. [from^theverb.] 

1. Malediction; wish of evil to another. 

Neither have I suiFcrcd my mouth to sin, by 
wishing a curse to his soul. ^ ^ Joo 

X never went from your lordship, but with a 
longing to return, or without a hearty curie to him 
who invented ceremonies, and put me on the ne- 
oess^ of withdrawing, Dryden, 

t. Affliction ; torment; vexation. 

Cune oil the stripling I how he apes his sire 1 
Ambitiously sententious, Adduon*t Cato. 

Cu'RSEH. participial adj* [from curse.] 

1 . Deserving a curse ; hateful ; detestable ; 
abominable ; wicked. 

Merciful pow’rs ’ 

Restrain in nic the caned thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repose. Shak. Macbeth 

2. Unholy ; unsanctified : blasted by a 
curse. 

Come, lady, while heav’n lends us grace, 

Let us fly this cursed place, 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 

With some other new device, 

Not a waste or needless sound. 

Till we come to holier ground. MiUen. 

3. Vexatious ; troublesome. 

Thu curud quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient still. 

Though griev’d, yet subject to her husband’s 
win. Dryden. 

One day, 1 think, in Paradise he liv’d ; 
Destin’d llie next liis journey to parsue, 

Where wounding thoma ftiicl cursed thistles 

Cu^RSEDLT. adva[teommrsed.] Misera- 
bly; shamefiillly; alwroantword. 

Satisfaction and'restktttihp Kift so ewned^y hard 
en the gizsards of our p^blioftkii. l/mivnge. 

I^re tills b a natlop duR b eumdly ahwid of 
being over-run with tdo much pollteuess, and can- 
Not regain one great geoiaabat at the ckpcdce Sf 
another. 

Cu'RSRBNEss. n. $. [from enrie^j 1%€ 
alitteofbehigunderacum ^ 

CtfBSHiP. n. a. 
meanness ; scoandiddiip. 

How durst be, I say, ftpppift thjr cwMo, 
DQftinit arms, aothqiityt aud worship ? Hudma, 

CVfiSITORa n. s. [Lat] An officer <w 
itlerk belonging to the Changwy, that 
out original wnti. Iney 
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called derks of course^ in the odth of| 
the derks of Chancery. Of these lliere 
are twen^-four in number, whkti have 
certain shires allotted to each of 
into which they make out sudi original 
writs as are required. They are a cor- 
poration among themselves. Cowell. 

Then’- 

the 

rNrntor in Chancery 
lands do lie, and by him is a writ of covenant 
thereupon drawn, ana ingrossed in parclunenC. 

Bacon. 

Cu'rsorart. a(fj. [from cursus, Lat.] 
Cursory ; hasty ; careless. A word, I 
believe, only foundin the following line. 

1 have but with a cunorary eye 
O’erglanc’d the articles. Shaktip. Ben. V. 

Cu'rsorily. adv. [from twrsory.] Has- 
tily; without care; without solicitous 
attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther disowns, as 
any one that views the place but curtonly must 
needs see. Atterhury, 

Co'RSORiNESS. fi.s. [from cursorp.] 
Slight attention. 

CU'USORY. a4f. [from euworfu*. Lat] 
Hasty ; quick ; inattentive ; careless.^ 

The first, upon a cunory and superficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man. AdMton 

Curst, adj. Froward; peevish; malig- 
nant; misdiievous; nudidous; snarl- 

Mr. Mason, after his manner, was very merry 
with both parties , pleasantly playing both with 
the shrewd touches of many curst Mva, and with 
the small discretion of many lewd schoolmasters 
Ascham's Schoolmaster. 

Cunt cows have short horns. Proverbs. 

I pray you, thoughyou mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt roe I was never curst, 

1 have no gilt at all in shrewishness , 

I am a right maid, for my cowardice ; 

Let her not strike me. Sliokeip Mtdn Night’s Dr. 

I’U gf» see if the bear be gone from tlic gentie- 
man, and how much he hath eaten • ihejr are ne- 
ver curst but when they are hungry. 

•Sha/cfsp TV inter s 7a2c. 

Her only fault, and that is fault enough. 

Is, that she is intolerably curst, 

And shrewd and forward, so beyond all measure. 
That, were my state far worscr tliaiint is, 

I would not wed her for a mine of gold. 

When 1 dissuaded him from his iiiteiit, 

And found him night to do it with crost speech 
X threaten’d to discover him. Shak. Kmg Lear. 

And iltough his mind 

Be ne’er so etirst, his tongue is kind. Craihaui. 

Cu'rstness. n.*. [from n/r^f.] Peevish- 
ness ; frowacdness ; malignity. 

Then, noble partners, 

Touch you the sourest points with sweetest terms, 
Nor curetueit grow to the matter 

Shakesp. Antony and Ckopaira. 

Her mouth she writh’d, her forehead taught tO 
frown, 

Her eyes to sparkle fires to love unkim^ ; 

Her sallow cheeks her envious mind did shew, 

And ev’ry feature spoke aloud llie cuntt^ui ft 

Cu|tT, a^. [from eurtus, Lat.] Short. 

ftftJCiRTAIL. [curto.Ut.] ftw^ 
lAjlciently written curtal, which pdini^^ 
ift more proper ; but dogs that hid llhw 

, toils cot being called curtal dogs, 
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' that aai mirlafrd v^all fiahr prqpoMan^ 

peiorm d, unnnish’d, sent before ray time 

4 breathing world. 

Then shorid w« pnmelYeidandipe. 

A^ cartoS our owp prtvde^ > HudiknUf 

I Scnbi^Miri jmnd us over their trash ip prose and 
veree, w ith idropiiiiabie curtaihngt and quaint nio- 

Xait general employ, and expence of their 
titM, wont^ as a^rediy curtail and rcUencU the 
ordmary meahi ftFkttowledge and erudition, at it 
would shortan ithaopboetutudea of vioe. 

Woodward. 

Peihapa dils homour of speaking no more fhfto 
we RtUft, has so miserably enffoiZM some of bur 
words : and, in ftuniliar writings ar^ conversa- 
tions, Uieybfteiil^ all bnividlf dritsyHahlei. 

8. It b« qri>efi)re the 

The count assured the coujr^ that Fact nis anta- 
gonist, had taken a wrong name, havih^ cttrioflhl 
It (f three letters , fur tliat his name was not Fact, 
hut Factum , 

Cu'rtail Dog. n.s. A Atsilawid, at 
mutilated according to the forest ladhi| 
whose tail is out 6fF, and who is there- 
fore hindered ill ^bursing. Perhaps this 
word may be the original of cur. 

I, amared, ran from her as a wilch : and 1 
think if my breast had not been made of faith, 
and my heart of steel, she had transformed me to 
a curtail dog^ and made me turn i’ tlf wheel. 

iSiaketp. Comedy qf JBnours 

CUOTAIN. n.s. [cor/ina, Lat.] 

1 . A cloth contracted or cimnd^ at plea« 
sure, to admit or exducfe the light; to 
conceal or discover any thing ; to shade 
a bed ; to darken a room. 

Their curtains ought to be kept open, so as to 
renew the air. ArbuthnotmDiet. 

Sol through white curtams shot a Um’roiis ray. 
And op’d those eyes that most eclipse the d^* 

Pope. 

I’hy hand, mat Dolnest ! lets the curtain fisll, 
And universal darkness buries all. Pope. 

2. To draw the Curtain. To close it, ao 
as to shut out the light, or conceal the 
oMect. 

I must dratv a eurUsin before the work for a 
while, and keep your patience a little in sumnse. 

rj I— Burner’s ITiary. 

Once more I write to you, and this once will oe 
the last . tlie curtain will soon be drawn between 
my friend and me, and nothing left but to wish 
you a long good lu’ght. ^ Pope, 

3. To open it, so os to discern the objert. 

So soon as the all-cheering sun 
Should in the farthest east begin to draw 
The shady cm tain from Aurora's bed 

Shaken. RonuoandJuliU.. 

Let them sleep, let them sleep on. 

Till this stormy night bo gone, 

And tb’ eternal morrow dawn ; 

Then the curtain will be drawn. Craift<nf. 

4. [In fortification.] lliat part of the 

wall or rampart that lies between iwo 
bastions. MiliiuTjy 

The govcmotjir,. not discouraged, suddenly of 
timber and boards rftbed up a o«raitN twel ve foot 
high, at the back of hts soldiera*' * 

[CUETAlN-LRCrllUlUa. 

.IVhfttWdfeW hfftWhAwives are bred » 


Bccordiu^ d>at noli(in.l 
1* lb cut off; to cut swSt; to shorten. 



, i H urvaensjutew. 

^ I SheoughttoexeiftJpeaathoriij of thecurram- 

wiwdwM Vttl^ly conceived to wam bwa-ffr. md, tf »he 9m >»'« of » Kb<-lh"m 
ofUMlyto To 

with curtains. 
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Now oW OM wr iSie mrid 

NitiifoMiiia &imd0 tlrait 

, "Jlmctirtmn'ddmp^ fBukMa^k 

Tlrnwmi'ikigpaammidmo, 

When w^ o IlMW 
And tmiMd mm Rcw wi e l ^eop iflg cwre. Sfcofc* 
fidt» in hev<ionii)AB’i Inet feoew incl^*d, 

On Dolnesi* lep tli’ wtohAed heed lepot^d : 

Him cloeeehoeoitam'd rouiKi with vapours blue, 
And ihlttMutpriiilded with Umnw Pope. 

CiTdrr ATB iJUiamce* n. $* [In astronomy.] 
Ttie dirtanod oTaplanets place fronH tlie 
mm, riiduced to the edipdck. 
Cueta'tion* n.9» [fhnn cMrfo» to short- 
en^ Lat] Ttid interval a pla- 

net's distance fhim the sun and the cur- 
tate dlsUnce. 

Cu'rtsy. See Couetbsy. 

Cu'bvAteo* 04i* Lat] Bent ; 

crooked. 

Cueva'tion. fi.f« rciirvo^ Lat] The act 
of bending or crocOung. 

Cu'rv AtURB. «• a. [from cam.] Crook 
edness; inflexion; manner of bending. 

Xt b h^t alter the manner of the catenarian 
carve, by which it obtaias that curvature that is 
safest ibr the iocloded marrow. 

Cheyne*i PhUotcphkal PrineipUs. 
Flaccid it was beyond the activity of the mus- 
cle, and curvature of the ossicles, to give It a due 
lentton. Holder 

CpEFB. oA*. [curvus, I.at] Crooked; 
brat; innectra; not straight. 

Unless an iiitriuiick principle of gravity or at- 
traction may make it describe a curve line about 
the attracting body. Bentlep, 

C Urvb. n.t. Any Ihing lient : a flexure 
or crookedness of any particular form. 

And as you lead it round, in artful curve, 

With eye mteotive mark Ihespiiuguig game. 

f nifmton. 

To CURVE, v. o. |adNe>Lat.] To bend; 
to CTQok ; to infldct# 

And the tongue b drawn back and curved. 

Holder. 

To CURVET. V, n. [corvettare, Ital.] 

1. Toleap; tobound. 

Cry holla ! to thy tongue, I pr*ythee, it curvets 
Utticaionably . Shakeep. AtyouUke tt. 

Himself he on an earwig set. 

Vet scarce he on bis back could get, 

SooR and high be did curvet. 

Ere he himself could settle. Prayton. 

Seb*d with nuwonted pain, surprisd with 
fright. 

The wounded steed eurveti ; and, rais’d upright, 
L%hts on hb feet before : his hoofs behind 
.Spring up in air aloft, and lash the wind. 

DrydetCt JEndd. 

2. TofrUk ; to be licentious. 

Curve't. n.<. [from the vrab.) 

1 * A leap ; a bound. 

2. A frouck ; a prank. 

CuRviLf NEAR. adj. [cwnm and Umea, 

: of a crooked line. 



Ay ftoni iu „ 
lUlo a eurvUbeear 
peated evaiy minutoi 
2. Composra of 
CuRfviTr. R.#. 



idaqraupon admir* ^ 

OdI Clmius, aa4s0ne other of mjr men: 
rU have tbott'i^ onaHriWeas hi my fern. 

Be not as common 

I4H tbembaroc?u#kwa#byyou. SkekOmiolmiut. 

But, ere they mt, oHioioui Bands Uyv 
IVo euthienM sturd with straw»^ seat to raise ; 
Coarse, but the best she had. l)ryden*$Seblei. 

An eastern king put a judge to death for an ini- 
quitous sentence; and orifered fab hide to be 
stuifed into a cuskkrn, and placed upon the tribn* 
nai^ for the son to sit on. Sw^. 

Cu'sHiONBD. at(j, [from e$uhi(mA Seated 
on a cushion ; support by cushipns. 
Many, who are etffhmed upon thrones, would 
have remained In obscurity. Dissertation on Parties. 
CUSP. n. 1. [eutpis, Lat.] A term us^ 
to express the points or hmms of the 
moon, or other luminary. Harris, 
Cu'sPATEB. 1 adj, [from cuspis, Lat.] 
Cu'spi dated, j a wem expressing the 
leaves of a flower ending in a point. 

Qtttncy. 

Cu'sTARD. n.s. [ctv«fard, Welsh.] A 
kind of sweetmeat made by boiling eggs 
with milk and sugar tul the whole 
thickens into a mass. It is a food much 
used in city feasts. 

He cramm’d them, till their guts did ehe, 

With cawdte, cuttard, and plumb cake Htidibras 
Now iD^^'rs and sbrieves all hush’d and satiate 

Yet eat, m dreams, the cuttard of the day. Pope. 
Cu'sTODY. It. s. [custodia, Lat.] 

1. Imprisonment ; restraint of liberty. 

The conncU remcHistranced unto queen Eliza- 
beth, the conspiracies against her life, and there- 
fore they advised her, that she should go less 
abroad weakly attended ; but the queen answer- 
ed, she had rather be dead than hi cuttody. Bacon. 

For us enslav’d , is custody severe, 

And stripes and arbitrary punishment j 

Inflicted. Milton't Par. Lott. 

2. Care ; raardianship ; charge. 

Under 3ie custody and cha 

Merari, shall be the boards of 




Under Sie custody and charge of the sons of 
“me tabernacle. 


So 


Numb iii.36. 

We being stranms here, how dar’st thou trust 
worn 


itaebargef 
m oflence it w 


^om thine own custody ^ Shaken 
were, rashly to depart out of trie 
city committed to their cuaody. KnoUes. 

There is generally but one coin stampt upon 
the occasion, which is made a present to the per- 
son who b celebrated on it : by this means the 
whole flrame ia in his own euttody. Additon, 
3. Defence ; preservation ; security. 

There was prepared a fleet of thirty sliins for 
the custody of the narrow seas. Bacon, 

CUSTOM. 11. #. [ cottum,Tr,} 

1, Habit; habitual practice. 

Blood and destroetkm shall be so in use, 

That mothers shall but smile when Uiay beliold 
Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war ; 

All pity ohoak^d with cuitm of fell deeds. 

Shahetp. JulmtCemr, 
Oudtmt a greater power than nstmtp, seldom 
feib to make them worship. Ladle. 


m 


m 


draws the oelesflid {2. Fashion ; common way of actings 


motion, and forcel llA 
that it must be 

Ckcym, 

lines. 

Crooked- 


ness. 

The joined ends of tiud kOiMd the incus re- 
ceding, make a mees asilts.pits at that joint, 
•sid£!r greater eufsfBf 


And the priest’s custom with the people Rite, 

-«* nuM oflered sacriilee, the pifest’s 

* * IS In seething. 


servant Ssni^ wjhile the flesh was 
with a flesh-book three teeth hi hb haqdl. 

l£a.ii. 

3. EEotblssheil Biafmoir. 

According ^ flf piiesfsoife, 

Ms bt was to iHim lareipwliio ho weiu intoflm 
temple of the L^,u^ luke,U 

4. Prac(icqc?^|||iv|^ 


ootiretimf votes. 

5. AnAatlqi^ Ut 

and the oonsenli onoestotBi^ iias 

been, and is didly, pracdsetL WAjcan- 
not say, that this or t^t is a ouHm, tat- 
ospt we can justify that it ludli CQOtbi^ 
soone hundred years ; yet, becaosodiat 
is hard to prove, it is enough for tbd 
proof of a cMsfom, if two or more can de- 
pose that th^ heard their fiithenr say, 
that it was a cuttom all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathm ato 
say, that it was likewise a custom in 
their time. If it is to be proven 
record, the continuance of a hundred 
years will serve. Custom is eithra ge- 
neral or particular: gesmral, dial which 
is current through England * particular^ 
is that whiidi belong to this or 
county; os ^pivelkind to Sent, orthU 
or that lordsmp, city, or town. Custtm 
diners from prescription ; forciMfom is 
common to mmre, and prescription it 
particular to this or that man ; prescrip- 
tion may be for a far shorter tune tlmn 
custom, CowtU* 

7. Tribute ; tax paid for goods imported 
or exported. 

Thv retidue of there ordinary finances be cw- 
tual or uncertain, as be the escheats and forfei- 
tures, the customs, buticragv, ana imposts. Borvu. 

Those comnioditiea may be dispersed, after 
having paid the customs in j&igland. Temple. 

Customs to steal is such a trivial thing. 

That ’tis their charter to defraud their ktng.Di^ 
Straim tells you, Uiat Britain bore heavy tairei, 
especially the cuitemf on the importation of the 
Gallick trade. ArbutkosS, 

Cu'stomhousb. II. 8, The house wbm 
the taxes upon gpods imported or ex- 
ported are collected. 

Some euttomhoMse olficets, birds of passage, and 
oppressive thrifty squires, are the only thiiving 
people amongst us. Sw^. 

CulsTOM ABL^. adj. [from ctisfom.] Com- 
mon ; habitual ; frequent. 

CU'STOMABLENESB. II. f . [from CtUf OM- 

ble.] 

1. Frequency; habit 

2. Confonnity ^ custom. 

Cu'sTOMABLY. sidv,. [finm customable*] 

According to custom. 

Kingdoms liave custonably heen carried away 
bv jwt of sucoesfton, aoco^g to proaknlty of 

Cu^flTOMARiLY. odv, \ttam cuJoS^^ 
Habitually ; ocunnionly. 

To call God to witness truth, or a lye pmhapi, 
or to appeM to him on eveiy mvlal oc<mile|^ Ig 
common discourse, customaruu without ootoiiteiw 
tlon, u one of the highest indignities and alfreitto 
that can be offered mm. 

Cu'SToifARiirEss n.s* p— r ] 

Frequency ; oommonuess ; frequent oc- 
curtrace. 

A vice which forits gniltmar the ijMep* 
est, and for its custos&riiim ui frMaeiMUt,^ 

whld. OW b, ngte-jg 

wsvrwvwiw yp sau'y 

4St 
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(^afowAKT. - 

1* iQHBnndm' to 'ataefiiiwd ewMi; 
' (locatd^ to pMicriptiMi. 

FVfIt you tf It miy ttand wSth tune 
of tettr Tolceii thin I eontttl; I h«vo Itere 


Mvoru iwui( 


out 


Mtelit ht coBdocf^ie to ft^ie od^iee oi 

Isnowleclge, kj the prejudioef of 
education and eudman/ belief. Glmviue'i Soejmt. 

9. Hbbitualo 

We thould aroid the profiiiie and irtovereiitiitr 
of Ood'a name, bV cursing, or cuttaniohf t#ear- 
ing t and take tod of the neglect of hit worship, 
or any thtog belonging to it. IHton. 

to Ustial; wonted, 

£v’n now t met him 
With cMto^nof^ compliment, when he, 

' Waltii^ iiit eyes to th' contrary, aiui failing 
A Ii)[> of much contempt, tpeeds from me. Shak. 
Cu'fTOMED* a^. [fVrotnntofoin.] Usual; 

» common ; tibat to which we are accus- 
tomed. 

No natural ethalationin the sky, 

No common wind, uo cuttomed event. 

But they will pluck away its nat'ral cause, 

And caU them meteors, prodigies, and signs. 

Shaketp. King John. 

ClfSTOMER. n. r. [firom custom.^ 

V One who fbequentt any place of sale for 
the sake of purchasing?. 

One would think it Overdone’s house ; for here 
be many old customers, Shakesp Meas.for Ideas. 

A wealthy poet take^ more pains to hire 
A flattering audience, than poor tradesmen do 
To persuade customers to buy their goods. Roscom. 

Lord Strut has t espoke his liveries at Lewis 
Baboon’s shop : Don't you see how that old fox 
steals away your cuftomeri, and turns you out of 
your business every day ? ArbtUhnot. 

Those papers are grown a necessary part in cof- 
feehouse furniture, and may be rekd by emtomtn 
Cf ail ranks for curiosity or amusement. ^ Sw0t 
1 shewed you a piece of black and white stuif, 
just sent from the dyer, which you were plensed 
to approve of, and be niy customer for. Swift. 

9, A common woman. This sense is now 
obsdete. 

I marry her I— What a customer f Pr’ythoe bear 
soiim ciiarity to my wit , do not think it so un- 
wholesome. Shakap* OtheUo. 

Cd'stkel. II. jr. 

1. A buckler-bearer. 

2. A vessel for holding wine. Ainsworth, 
To CUT. pret. cut. part. pass. cut. [pro- 
bably from the French couteau a knife.] 

1. 1*0 penetrate with an ed^ed instru- 
ment; to divide any continuity by a 
aharp edge. 

Ah, rut my lace asunder. 

That my great heart may linve some scope to bear, 
Or else 1 swoou with this dead kitUng news. 

Shokesp.%chardnL 
And when two hearts were join'd by mutual 
love. 

The sword of justke Mi upon the knot, 

And Severe ’emutordver. lOryMsSpmuh Friar. 
Some I have cut away with icissars. 

t. To hew. , , 

Tby servants c«i sklil f/o mt It^mbar in Lebanon. 

f Ctomli. 

I. To carve ; to make sculpttm. 

Why should a man, whose blood w warm witlan, 
gii like his grandsire cut in alabaster f Shskap. 

’fh€ tf ts defaced by tto ; to to plea 
of it is neatly M upon the wall of a ueighb^ing 
building. ^ Mmsn, 

4. To form any thing by tutting. 

. And they dtd htki toe gold 
iiid cut it into wires. htod^ xaaiie* X 

5« To divide by passing through. 


Prior. 

Prior. 


CUT 

rapid swifutoM to liquid / 

A^todhGertstosattoepointOfday, 

- _ . .. 

0. Topietce withanyimeasywisaamn. 
The man was Mto to hesrt^srMi toie eenso- 
Jations. ' 

7. To divide pack# of card.. 

Suphte they in their heav*n remain. 

Exempt from passioo and from pain ; 

And frankly leave us, human elves. 

To cut and shuffle for ounelvea 
We sure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourselves both cut and shuffled Uiem. 

Take a fresh pack, nor is it worth our grieving, 
Who cuts or shuffles with our dirty leaving. 

G^ville.' 

8. To intersect; to cross: as, onelinectifs 
another at right angles. 

9. To cut down. To fell ; to hew down. 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the 

mountains of Cilicia. KnoUes, 

10. To cut down. Toexcel; to overpow- 
er ; a low phrase. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he ruts 
down the finest orator, and destroys the best con- 
trived argument, as soon as ever nc gets himself 
to be heard . Addison* s Count TarW. 

11. To cut off. To separate from the 
other parts ny cutting. 

Aud toey caught him, and cut ejf ids thumbs. 

Jud. i. 6. 

12. Tocftiiff. To destroy ; to extirpate ; 
to put to ctoth untimely. 

All Spain was first conquered by the Bomans, 
and filled with colonies from them, which were 
still increased, and the native ^aniards still cut 
off, Spenser on Ireland. 

Were I king, 

I should the nobles for their lands. 

Skaketp. Mach^h. 
This great commander was suddenly cut off" by 
a fatal stroke, given him with a small contempti- 
ble instrument. Hotoel. 

Irenteus was Ukevflse cutoff by martyrdom. 

Addison. 

Ill-fated prince t too neglig^t of life ! 

Cut off III the fresh ripeiiius prime of manhood, 
Even in the pride of life. rhUipssIIistrest Mother. 

13. To cut off* To rescind ; to separate ; 
to take away. 

Fetch the will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut iff some charge in iegacm** 

Shak. Julius Casar. 

^ cuksoff twenty ^eart 

Skakesp. JuUus Cesar. 
Presume not on thy God, whoe’er he be : 

Thee he regards not, owns not, hntii enttff 
Quite from hit people. MUton*iAgoniste8. 

The proposal of a recom|>ence from men, c^ iff 


OUT 

fiverypmwtoltoii^'tottiaericecifaisr.ve. 

Cuttff fifom btoe ubandoiJd to desMr, 

In some few pqstiug fatal hours is hurl’d 
From wealth, from powV, from love, and from 
to world. Prior 

Why sho^ tooM who wait at altars he cut iff 
from partaking in the general benefits of law, or 
of nature. 

18. To cut qff. Tp interrupt ; to silence. 

It is no grace to a judge to shew quickness of 

conceit in loo short. 


IB* To cutoffs To i^XMtrophise; to ab- 
breviate. 

No vowel can be cut iff Men aaotofr wh 
cannot sihk the pronunciation of If. jh 

20. To cut out. Toskape; toftintt.' 

By the pattern of mine own thoulhts Jest cut 
the purity of his. ShakesptWhtttrhiM. 

I, for my part, dp not like images cutM in jw- 
niper, or other garden-stuff : they be for 6iiild 


There is a large table at Montmomney cut out 
of the thickness of a vine stock. Thapie. 

The antiquaries being but indifflerent taylw, 
they wrangle prodigiously about the eutog out 
to toga. Arhuthnat on Comt 

Iney have a large forest cut out into walks, 
tremely thick and ^oomy. Ad di 


to hopes of future rewards. Smsdridge. 

14. To cutoff. To intercept ; to hinder 
&om union or return. 

The king of this island, a wise man and a great 
warrior, handled the matter so, as he cut off their 
land forces from their ships. oaam. 

Ilis party was so much inferior to the enemy, 
that it would infallibly bo cut iff. Cktrendim. 

15. To cut iff. Toputanend to; toob- 
viate. 

To cut iff contentions, commitsiouers were ap- 
pointed to make certain the limits. Hayward, 
To cut iff all further mediation and mterposb;j 
fion, the king conjured him to give over 

ftt'qucnt occarions of brutal rage and 1 

nmee. Admen. 

16. To eiif off. To withhold. 

We gre coneprued to cut iff all ooctsUxniimdi 

tooie who seek occasion, that they may liave 
whereof to accuse us. V itegtel. 

IT, Toi«i^i*afc 


21 . To cut out. To seneme ; to contrive. 

Havins a most pernicious fire kindled within 

the very Dowels of his own forest, he had work 
enougii cut him out to extinguish it. Hewd. 

Every man had cut out a ^ace for hhnadf in his 
own thoughts : 1 could reckon up in our army 
two or three lord-treasurers. 

22. To cut out. To adimt. 

You know I am not cutout for writing a treatise, 
nor have a genius to pen any thing cxacUyr 

Jlymer. 

23. To cut out. To debtor* 

I am cut out from any tolna but oommon an- 
knowledgements, or common discourae. Pope. 

24. To ctif out. Tu Used ; to outdo. 

25. To cut short*, To hinder from, pro^ 
ceeding by sudadn iEterruption. 

Thus much he spuk^^ and more he would have 
said, 

But tlie stern hero turn’d aside his head, 

Aud cut him short. JinfiMtJEneid. 

Achilles cut him short i and to* i^plied,^ 

« My worth, allow’d in words, is in effect demed. 

Hryden, 

26. To cut short. To abridge : aa» the 
soldiers were cut short of their pay. 

27. 7b cut up. To divide an animd into 
convenient pieces. 

The boar’s inteiuperaooe, and the note upon 
him afterwards, on the Outof him up. that be 
had no brains in his head, may be monuiaed into 
a sensual man. VFstrange. 

28. To cut up. To eradicate. 


Who cut up mallows by the bosbei, eEd juni- 
per-roots for their meat Joh. 

I'his doctrine cuts tq» all government by the 
roots. 

To Cut. v.n. j 

U To xna^^ dividing ; to divide 

by passing through. 


by the 
Locke. 


When the teeth are ready 
is rubbed with hard 8ub8t~“ 
a natural luttliict, hfi^'ct. 


fdn of lithotomy. 
He saved the Uvea AFtousands by his manner 
of cutting for to iton|ifi‘^ 

3. Tok^teribre : ^ a horse that cuts. 
ICUT. part. adj. Prepared for use : a me- 
tiyhor from hton timber. 

Sets of fitoseti cor and diy, 

Bvermotew tongue supply. 
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CUT 

Cut. [from the noua*] 

t. The action ot a sharp o^^Cdged instru- 
ment $ Ae blow of an ax or sword. 

8. The hnpressicii tKt separation (rf*con* 
tinuity, made bjr an edge or sharp in- 
strument : disdogoished fiom that made 
by perfpitttiaa with a pointed instru* 
ment. 

5. A wound made by cutting. 

Sharp weapohs, according to the force, cut into 
the bone manj wa^» ; which aUt are called fedei» 
and are reckoned among the fractures. 

Wifemaa’s Swrgery* 

4. A channel made by art. 

This j^reat cut or ditch Sesastrit the rich king of 
Egypt, and long after him Ptolemus Pbiladelphus, 
purposed to have made a great deal wider and 
deeper, aud thereby to have let the Red Sm into 
the sfediterranean. Kwtlkt, 

6. A part cut off fhim the rest. 

Suppose a board to be tt^ foot long, and one 
broao, one cut is reckoned so many foot. j 

jUarttmer*! Hutbaukdry. ' 

6. A small particle ; a shred. | 

It hath a number of short cuts or shreddings, 
which may be better called wishes than prayers. 

^ Hooker. 

7. A lot made by cutting a stick 


My lady Zelmane aud my daughter Mopsa may 
draw euU, and tbc shortest cut speak first. Sidney. 

A man may as reasonably draw cuts for his te- 
netSi and regulate his persuasion by tlte cast of a 
die. Lueke. 

8. A near passage, by which some angle 
is cut off. 

The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great 
calling, and instead of their cutting their way to it 
through (he knowledge of the tongues, the fathers, 
and councils, they have taken ano^cr and a shorter 
cut. iouth. 

There is a shorter cut, an easier passage. 

Decay 1 ^' Piety, 

The evidence of my sense is simple ana imme- 
diate, aud therefore I have ^t k shorter cut there- 
by to the assent to the vmhof the thiims so evi- 
denced. . ibis’s Origin tfmankind. 

But die gentleman would needs see me part of 
my way, and carry me a short cut through his own 
ground, which saved roe half a mile's riding. 

Smft'iEeimmer. 

0. A picture cut or carved upon a stamp 
of wood or copper, and impressed from 
it. 

In this form, according to his description, he is 
set forth in the prints or cute of martyrs by Ceval- 
Itfius. Brown, 

It is, 1 believe, used improperly by 
Additon. 

Madame Uacier, from some old cute of Terence, 
fancies that the larva or persona of the Roman 
actors was not only a viaard for the face, but had 
false hair to it. Addiion on Italy. 

10. The stamp on which a picture is 
carved, and by which it is impressed. 

11 . The act or practice of divimng a padt 
of cards. 

How can the muse her aid impart, 

Unskill’d in all tlie terms of art f 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
, | |f(I Uw i W|) ^ the (huOe. a>Mi the CM. 

$i, fhiluoa: Aim: shape; manner od 
cutting into ahafWii. 

Their clothes are afoW^h a Pagan cut too. 
That, sore, they’ve wom'dit Christeudora. 

^ Shak Henry Vm. 

His tawny beard was equal grace 
Both of his wisdom and his face ; 

Incut and dye so like a ^ 

A wddeu view it would bdwe. Hvdibni. 
The V were lo familiarly aeawwied with him, ai 
l«kiMretbey«7ca*ofijaMM MSiitfim. 


CUT 

, (^Odrenbvebreealm^iMtfbrtlieirewwMMe, 
bat heeauMtheliayteg them iaaimifc«r itep to- 
wards manhood* Xpd^. 

A third dcsirct you to observe well the toga on 
such a reverse, and asks you whether you can in 
conimenoe heUetu the. ifoeve of it to be of the 
true Roman cut. Addmn, 

Sometimes an old fdlow ^1 wfar this or that 
•cart uf cut in his doadit wlli great hitegritV. 

AAdiit 

Wilt thou buy t^re some high headsofXe 
newest cut for my daughter ? 

Arhuthnot^t BittarytfJehm BuU. 

IS. It seems anciently to have signified a 
fool or cully. To cut still si^iifies to 
cheat, in low lan^age. 

Send her money, knight, if thou hast her not in 
tlie end, call me cut. Shaketp. Tweyih Night. 

14. Cut and long taiL A proverbial ex- 
pression for men of all kinds. It is bor- 
rowed from dogs. 

He will nuuiitain you like a gentlewoman.——** 
Ay, that I will, come cut and Lmg tail, under the 
degree of a si^uire. t%ak. Merry Wives of Windujr. 

At qitinliii he, 

In hoiioui of this hridHiiee, ' 

Hath challeu.M either wide emmtee; 

Come cut and long tail ; for tliere be 

. Si X bachelors as hold as tie. Ben Jons. Undenoood. 

I Cutaneous, [from cults, Lat.] de- 


lating to the skm. 

This serous, nutritious mass is more readily cir- 
culated into the cutanatm or remotest parts of the 
body, Floyeron Humourt, 

Some sorts of etUaneous eruptions arc occasioned 
by feeding much ou acid unripe fruUs and farina- 
ceous substances. Arbuthnot. 

Cu'ticle. n. #. [cuiicula, Lat.] 

1. The first and outermost covering of 

the body, commonly called the scarf- 
skin. This is that soft skin which rises 
in a blister upon any burning, or the ap- 
plication of a blistering plaster. It sticks 
close to the surface of the true skin, to 
which it is also tied by the vessels which 
nourish it, though they are so small as 
not to be seen. When the scarf-skin is 
examined with a microscope, it appears 
to be made up of several lays of exceed- 
ing small scales* Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and 
gristles, and li^ments and membranes, and mus- 
cles, and tendons, and nerves and arteries, and 
veins and skin, andetuteleand nail. 

Bentley's Serm. 

2. A thin skin formed on the suiwe of 
any liquor. 

When any saline liquor is evaporated to euHele, 
and let cool, the salt concretes in regular figures ; 
which argues that the particles of the salt, oefore 
they concreted, fioateo in the Hquor at equal dis- 
tances ill rank and file, Newton tCfptichs, 

CtJTfcuLAR. adj, [fhxn cults, Lat.J Be- 
longing to the skin. 

CuTR, stifles knowledge or skill. So 
Cuthmn is a knowing conqueror ; Cuf A- 
red, a knowing counsellor; Cuthbert, 
famous for skill. Much of the same na- 
ture are Sophocles and Sophianus. 

QVtmu^e Cantdm. 

ItSifTLASS. n. #• [coutelas, Fr.] Tliis word 
is written sometimes cuf Axes, sometimes 
cuttUax: in Skakuftart, ewrtkaxe ; and 
in Pope, A broad cutting 

sword; the word ii miidi in nse among 
the seamen. 

Wen ^lol better 

Tbatldid lohaKiUMate Bks a flttal 


CUT 

To file lodgmente of Wi herd be nm, 

3|V^ te fiu poAMt afopt beneath 

two hfo outhA kamek’d the snouting bl^, 
These quarter’d, ting’d, end fix’d on foAa of 
wood. Bern 

Cv'TUS. «. •. [eM(«tlAr. Fr.] Ou 
itiuM or idl, k^voi. 

That ihe did give, 

Pw all the world Hkeefitlmpoetry 
Upon a knife ; love me, and leave me not. fiM* 
In a bye cuUer’i shop he bought a tmpenny 
knife : so cheap was the instrument of this 
attempt. 

He chose no other instrument than an ordinary 
kiiife, which he bought of a common cutler. 

Clarendon, 

Cu'tpursb. u. 9, \cut and pur#e.]J One 
who steals by the meth^ of cutting 
purses : a common practice when tACB 
wore their purses at their mrdlcB, as was 
once the custom. A thief; a robber. 

To have an open ear, a quick eye, and i nimble 
hand, IS necessary for a cuhmrte. 

Shahesp. WintePtTak, 
A vice of kings, 

A cutpurte of the empire and the rule, 

Hiatuoiu a slieif ihe precious diadem stole. 

Aud put it in his pocket. Shah. HaudCL 

Was there no felony, no bawd, 

Cutjmrse, nor burglary abroad > Hfsdibrm* 
If we could imagine a uholc nation to be cul- 
purses and robbers, would ibere then be kept that 
square dealing and equity in such a monstrous 
den of thieves ? Bentleys Semumt. 

Cu TTKR. It. 8. [from cut."] 

1. An agent or instrument that cuts any 
thin|^. 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. r/itmorcf.] The teeth that cut the meat, 

xlie moJares, or grinders, arc behind, nearest 

the centre of motion, because Uieru is a greater 
strength or force required to chew the meat than 
to bite a piece ; and the cutters before, that they 
may be ready to cut ofiT a morsel from any soliH 
food, to be transmitted to the grinders. 

Kay on the Creatioss. 

4. An officer in the Exchequer that pro- 

vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
sum paid upon them ; and then casts 
the same into the court to be written 
upon. CowelL 

Cu'T-THROAT. ft. I. [cwf and throat.] A 
ruffian ; a murderer ; a butdier of men ; 
an assassin. 

W ill yon then stffibr these robbers, atUihroait, 
base people, gathered out of all the comers of 
Cbristenaoro, to waste your countries, spoil your 
cities, murder your people, and trouble all your 
seas ? KnoUee. 

Perhaps the eHt-Ukreat may rather take bis copy 
from the Parisran massacre, one of the liorridest 
instances of barbarous inhumanity that ever was 
known. South, 

The ruffian robbers by no jusfioe aw’d. 

And unpaid cut-thr«ie soldiers am abroad : 

Those venial souls, who, harden'd in each lOt 
To save complaints ami prosecution, kill. 

Dryden'tJuc^ 

CuV-tHBOAT. a^\ Ciwel; id^iuajaii 

bartwrout. 

If to take above fifty In the hundted be extre- 
mity, this in truth can be none other than cut* 
throat and abominable dealing. 

Caret^iSwrveu^CcfmmiL 

CifTTiNO* fi. #• [firom cut.] A plfioe cm 
off; a chop. 

The burning of thecuttingi of vlim, and C|Mfin| 
them upon land, doth teucogood. Bam s Nat. JT 
axe propa^ted abo% gioniidby tii^W 
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CUTTLE. «.«. [«via.] Afiah,which, 
whm he ie pnmaw tiy a fish of 
fiamn out hy ytl ' 

‘fiaiMlntiie #atierMM escimes. 

It if ioamibft *<n«|*> ^ v» i>l«od of sll 

bircU^ imd heaiti, should ho of li TOd 

ooUiir, and only the blood of the cuttk should he 
as black as ink. Bacon. 

He that uses mjsny words <br the etplaiuiiig ainr 
subject, doth, like the cuUk dsh, hide himself for 
the most part in his own w. Smonihe Oreation, 

Ci/ttlb. fisVe [from cuiiU^ A foul- 
iDouthetl frilow ; d fellow who blackens 
the character of others* Hanmer. 

Away, you cutpurse rascal ; you filthy bung, 
away t by this wine, TH thrust my kniie in your 
mouldy chaps, if you play the saucy ruffle with 
me. Shoke^. HetnylV. 

Cy'cle. n* t. [iyclus, Lat. a^icA0*.] 

1* A circle. 

2. A round of timeg a space in whidi the 
same revolutions ^gin again ; a perio- 
dical space of time. 

We do more commonly use these words, so as 
to style alesser space a cycle, anda greater by the 
name of period ; and you may not improperly 
call tlie beginning of a larg^ j^od the e^lm 
thereof. Holder onTtme. 

S. A method^ or account of a method, con- 
tinued till the same course begins again. 

We thought we should not attempt an unac- 
ceptable work, if here we endeavoured to present 
our gardeners with a complete cycle of what is re- 
quisite to be done througnout every month of the 
year. Emyn*t Kalendar, 

4. Imaginary orbs ; a circle in the hea- 
vens. 

How build, unbuild, contrive 
To save appearances *, how gird the sphere 
With centrick, and excentnek, scribbled o’er 
Cycle and eptcyclei orb in orb ! Milton. 

CY'CLX)ID. ii.s. [from lumXcir^c, of xvkA^, 
and shape.] A geometrical curve, 
of which the genesis may be conceived 
by imagining a nail in me circumfer- 
ence of a wheel : the line which the nail 
describes in the air, while the wheel re- 
volves in a right line, is the cycloid. 

CycloIdal. adj, [from cifcloid,] Re- 
lating to a cycloid; as the cycloidal 

r ce, is the space contained between 
cycloid and its substance. Chamhen. 
CYCi^P.£Df A. ft. s. [x^icX0< and wmAms.] 
A circle of knowledge ; a course of the 
sciences. 

Cy gnet, n.s. [from eyenus, Lat.] A 
young swan. 

1 am the cygnet to this pale fiiint swan, 

Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. 

. ^ Shahetp. King John. 

So doth the swan her downy cygnet$ save, 
Keeping them piis'ners undemeam her wings. 

_ . Shak. HenryYl. 

CygMte, from mj, turn white. 

Bacon^e Nat. Hitt. 
Young engnett are good meat, If faUed with 
oats ; but, fed with weeds, ^y taste fishy. 

CmNDER. n.t. 

hanng two flat ramim and one flooikr. 


C Y N 

The quantity of water whieh eve^ revolution! 
does carry, according to any inclination of the cy- 
heewU, fcrtrt. IWWn*. 

The square will midie yea raady Ibr all mamterj 
of eompartmenit, bases, pedestals, plots, and 
buildings : your eyUnder, for vaulted tmretsi and 
round buildings. Peaeham. 

Cyli'ndrioal. 1 [from twlinder.] 

Cyli'ndrick. j Partaking of the nature 
of a cylinder ; having the form of a cy- 
linder. 

Minera fierri stalaotitia, when several of the cy- 
Undnek strim are contiguous, and grow togetlicr 
into one sheaf, is called brusliiron ore. 

Woodv)ard*i Natural History. 

Obstructions roust be most incident to such 
parts of the body where the circulation and the 
elastick fibres are both smallest, and those glands, 
'which are the extremides of arteries formed into 
cylindrical canals. Arhuth. on Alim. 

Ctma'r. n. t. [properly written Miner.] 
A dight covering ; a scarf. 

Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, 
Her body shaded with a slight rumor; 

Her bosom to the view was only bare. Dryd. 

CYMATWM. n. $. [Lat. from nvisAnof 
a little wave.] A member of architec- 
ture, whereof one half is convex, and 
the other concave. There are two sorts, 
of whidi one is hollow below, as the 
other is above. Harris. 

In a comice, the gola, orcymotium of the coro- 
na, the coping, tlie modillions, or dcntelli, make a 
noble show by their grace fulprojctions.Spertotor 

Cy'mbal. It. s. [cymhalum^ Lat.] A mu- 
sical instrument. 

The trumpets, sackhuts, psalteries, and fifes, 
Tabors, and C 3 (fnbah, and the shouting Homans, 
Make the sun dance. Shahesp. Vorwlanus 

If mirth should fail. I’ll busy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars ; 
Trumpets and drums shall fright her from the 
throne. 

As sounding cytnbalt aid the lab’ring moon. 

Dryden^s A urengvebe. 

CyNA'NTHROPY. ft. 8. [»us/r xt/r^, and 
etf^^uw^,] A species of madness in which 
men have the qualities of dogs. 

CyNARCTO'MACHY. Uwv, 

A word coined by butler^ to denote 
bear-baiting with a di^. 

Tliat some occult design &tb lie 
In bloody eifnarctomachy. 

Is plain enough to him that knows 

How saints lead biothcrs by the nose. Hudibras. 

Cynkge'ticks. fi.a. [xwMynrixw.] The art 
of hunting ; the art of training and hunt- 
ing with dogs. 

Tliere are extant, iu Greek, four bimks of rvne- 
gsricks, or venation, BroumtVulg Err. 

Cy'nical. } atiy. [xi/»Mil>^] Having the 

Cy'nick. 3 qualities of a dog; currish ; 
brutal; snarling; satirical. 

He doth believe that some nuw-faiigled wit (it 
is his cynical phrase) will some time or other find 
out his art. ^ WUkins 

Cy'nick. n.#. [x^wx^.] A philosopher 
of the snarling or currish sort ; a follow- 
er of Diogenes ; a rude man ; a snarler ; 
a misantraxme. 

How vilely doth this cyniefc riiime 

Gat yoahenoe, fitrah ; saucy fellow, bence. Nidk, 


c z A 

A 

, Without these precauti^ tke man degeneratet 
into a cynich, tht woman into » coquette: Um 
man grows sullen and fuereae, the woifiaA ilDpdP> 
Unentandfantatikal. / 

Cr'MfoaUHS. «... rfrom i iA».wn».J The 
star near th« north pole, by vhiia uiL 
ors steer . 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tuFled trees, 

Wliere perhaps some beauty lies, 

The evNosure of udghbouring eyes. MiUan 

Cy'on. Bee CiONf 

Gather cyom for grafifs before the buds smout. 

EvtltfH. 

Cy'press-trbb. It. a [cffpresauf ^ Lat.j 

1* The cy frets is a tall straight tree, pro- 
duced with i^reat difficulty. Its frmt is 
of no use : its leaves are bitter, and the 
very smell and shade of it are dange- 
rous. Hence the Romans locked upon 
it to be a fatal tree, and made use of it 
at funerals, and ki mournful ceremoiiies. 
The cypreis-tree is always green, and 
never either rots or is ivorm eaten. 

Calmt. 

In ivory coffers T have stuffd my crowns *, 

In eupreu chests my arras counterpanes. Shaketp. 

Me taketh the cyinciiand the oak, which nO 
streugtheneth for himself among the trees of the 
forest . Isa. xUv, 14. 

Poplars and alders ever-quivering pli^d. 

And nodding cypress form’d a fragrant shade. 

Pope’s Od^tCH. 

2. Being anciently used in funerals, it is 
the emblem of mourning* 

Poison be their drink, 

Their sweeitest shade a grove of cypress trees. 

SfuJkesp. Henry VI. 

Cy'prus. ft. 8. [I suppose from the place 
where it was made ; or corruptly from 
cypress, as being used in mourning.] A 
tniD transp^nt black stuff. 

Lawn as vmite as driven snow, 

Cyprus black as e’er was f?row. Shdk. Wint. Tale. 
A ryprib, not a bosom, 

Hides my poor heart ! Shahesp. 

CYST. I fi. s. [xufK.] A bag containkig 

CY'STIS. 3 some morbid matter. 

In taking it out, the cystu broke, and shewed 
itself by its matter to be a meliceris. * 

Wisenum^s Surgery. 

Tliere may be a consumption, with a purulent 
spitting, when the vuinica is contained in a cysf 
or bag i upon the breaking of which the patknt 
is commonly sufibcated . AHmthnot on Diet. 

Cy'stick. aty. [fromc^sf a bag.] Con- 
tained in a bag. 

The bile is of two sorts : the cysffck, or that 
contained in the gall-bladder, a sort of repository 
for the gall ; or the bepatick, or what flows iiri- 
mediately from the liver. Ashuthnot. 

Cysto'tomy. n. s. [xoVk and rifsw.] The 
act or practice of opening incystii tu- 
mours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR. n.s. [A Sclavonian word, written 
more proper^ fear.] The titia of the 
emperour of Ruaria. 

CEARfNA.fl.f. [from CMT.] 
of Roam* 
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DAG 


DAB 

T% b a ottticiiiftiit nmrfy approaching 
-^3 in mtoA to T, but fanned by a 
•tronger appulse of the tongue to the 
upper part ef the mouth. The sound 
or& mJSiig/tfilis uniform^anditie ne- 
▼eroiute. 

DACA'PO. [ItaL] A term in jnueiok, 
which signi^ing fVom the head or the 
beginnings means that the first part of 
the tuneihould be repeated at the con- 
clusion. 

To DAB. r. a. [dau^ett Fr.] To strike 
gently with something soft or moist. 

A Bore shduld never be wiped by drawing a 
piece of tow or rag over it, bat only by dabbing it 
with fine lint. Sharp 

Dab. u. «. [from the verb.] 

1* A small lump of any thing. 

8. A blow wHh aomethmg moist or soft. 

3. Something moist or slimy thrown upon 
one. 

4 . [in low language.] An artist; a man 
expert at something. This is not used 
in writing. 

5* A kind of small fiat fish. 

Of flat fish there are rays, flowks, dabs, plaice. 

Canw 

Da'b-chick. If. r. A small water fowl, 
called likewise DoMick, and Didap- 
per^ and Dipchick. Columbus. Ray. 

A dab‘Chieh waddles through the copse 
Ou feet and wings, md and wades, and hops i 

To DA-BBLE. .. «. Itabbelen, Dut] 
smear ; to daub ; to ipatter ; to besprin- 
kle; to wet* I 

A shadow, like an angel, witli bright hair 

in blood. Shaken Aickordlll. 

I scamfled, and dabbled the wound with oil of 
turpentine. ^ Wueman'i Surgery. 

Su^t, 


Dacb. n.#. [of uncertainderivudon: in 
most provinces called done. Lmeiscui.] 
A snudl river fish, rcnembling a roach, 
but less. 

Let me live harmleady, and near the brink 
Of Trent w Avon have a dwelling place ; 

Where I may see my quill or cork down sink 


hayten. 


Mean while the South, rising witli dabbled wings, 
A sable cloud athwart the weikiu flings. 

7oDa'bblb. v.n. 

1. To play in water; to move in water or 
mud. 

Neither will a spirit, that dwells with stars, 
dabhie iu this Impoter mind GlmvUle^t Apol 
The Iktle one complained of her legs, that she 
could neither awim uor dabble with them. 

But when lie found the boys at play, 

An 1 saw them dahHrng in their clay. 

He stood behind a stall to lurk, 

And mark the progress of Oieir work. 

2, To do any thing in a slight^ superficial, 
or shallow manner; to tamper. 

Sliakespeare shall be put Into yourbandt, as 
clear and as fair as it came out or them: though 
1 think, have been dakMhig hero aiid fhete 
^ had umre reverenee 4br the 
.uMiter and left every thing it^- 

, AaerbUf tal^ 
Da BBLER. II, g. prom dabbk.’i \ 

1. One that plays 4iawater. 

8. One that meddlet without mastery ; 
one that never goea^ the bottom of an 
affair; a supernd4 ttteddler. 

He dares not complain of wloqth-ach, leat our 
iahblen in politicks shooldlf^ rpady to swear 
qgguist him fbr disffibetlpl^ ^ 


With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, ^ date, Walu 
Da'cttUb. It# s. [AasroXat a singer.} A 
poetical foot consisting of one long syl- 
lable and two short, like the joints of a 
finger; asedndidds. 

Dad. 7 it. s. [The child's Way of ex 
Da'ddy. 3 pressing/o/Acr. It is remark- 
able, that. In all parts of the world, the 
word for father, as first taught to chil- 
dren, is compounded of a and t, or the 
kindred letter d, differently plat^ ; as 
iad, Welsh ; wfla, Or. atta, Gothick ; 
tata, Lat.] Father. 

I was never so bethumpt with words, 

Since first I called ny brotlier's father dad. Shak 
His loving mother left him to roy care ; 
fine cliila, as like his dad as he could stare ! Gay, 

To DADE. V. a. To hold up 1^ a leading 
string. 

The little children, when they learn to go. 

By painful mothers daded to and fro Iht 

DMDAL. adj. [flfWa/ics, Lat.] 

1. Various; variegated. 

2. Skilful ; this is not the true meaning, 
nor should be imitated. 

Nor hath 

The dadal hand of nature only pour*d 
Her gifts of outward grace. Pkilipi 

Da'pfodil. 7 If. #. [Supposed 

Daffodi'lly. >by Skinner to be 

Daffodowndi'lly. j corrupted from 
asphodelus,] \ 

This plant hath a lily-flower, consisting of one j 
leaf, whicli IS bell-shawled, and cut into six seg- 
ments, which incircle its middle like a crown ; but 
the cmpalemcnt, which Luninionly rises out of a 
membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or round- 
ish fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in three 
parts; is divided into three cells, and full of 
roundish seeds. Miller. 

Strew me the green round with daffodamddlte$, 
Aad cowslips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. 

Spenter. 

Bid amaranthas all his beauty shed. 

And doff oddites fill their cups with tears. 

To strew (he lanreat herse where Lycid lies. Mtk 
Ttte daughters of the flood liave seotchM the 
mead 

For violeu pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head : 
Die short narci«sus, and mf infill, 

Panries to please Hie sight, ana cas«a sweet to 
smelf. Drydebt 

Wo Dabt. b. b. [contracted from do aft ; 
that k, to throw back, to throw To 
toifi abide ; to put away^with contempt; 
to thvdw away slightly. Not now in use. 

The iiimbl«.footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And Ills comradM, that ds)f« ute world aside, 

And bid it pass. Skakmp, HmyXV. 

I would Ami bestow’d (|u| dotage on me 1 
would att^tbsf igapeou, and 

Dag. n.i. 

1 . 


DAI 

2. A hUMtgiin; aiOM; 

•m^tlM potpoiM dii^, being 
curied 8ecr^;r, anSlSMng quMdiief mid. 
denly. It is in neiSlitr semb aownsed. 
ToOao. v.a. [ftonanvle.] Toda^ls; 
to bemira; to let Min Uwwatoe: • 
low word. 

DA'GOER. «... [(IsgMe,Fr.] 

1. A short sword ; a poniard. 

She ran to her son’s dagger, and struck herself 
a mortal wound. Sidney. 

This sword a dagger had his page. 

And aras but little tor his age ; 

And therefore waited on him «o 
As dwtsifs upon knights-errant do. Hudlbras, 
He strikes himself with his di^gger; but being 
ihtemipted by one of his friends^ be stubs him, 
and breaks the dagger on one of hii ribs Addkam. 

2. ^ [In fencing schools.] A blunt blade of 
iron with a basket hilt. Used for defence. 

5. [With printers.] The obelisk; a mark 
m reference in form of a dagger ; as [t]» 
Da'ggersdrawing. 11 . $. [dagger and 
draw.] The act of drawing daggers ; ap- 
proach to open violence^ 

They always are at daggersdramng, 

And one another clappe^awing. Hudibrat. 

I have heard 6f a quarircl in a tavern, where oJI 
were at deggersdrawing^ till one desired to know 
the subject Sf the quarrel. Stotfu 

To DA'GGLE, v.a. [fimn dag dew; a 
word, according to Mr. Lye, derived 
from the Danish ; according to Skinner, 
from naj sprinkled, Or bea^an to dip. 
They are probably all of the same root.] 
To dip negligently in mire or water ; to 
bemire; to besprinkle. 

To Da'gglb. V. II. To be in the mire; to 
run through wet or dirt. 

Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town. 

To fttoh and carry sing'^ng up and down. iW. 

Daogleotail. [oaggie and tail.] 
mired ; dipped in the water or mud ; 
bespattered. 

The gentlemen of wit and pleasore are apt to 
be choaked at the sight of so many duggledtaU 
parsons, that happen to fall In their way. Sunft, 

DAILY. a£(f. [bii 2 bCp Sax.] Heppening 
every day, or very ftequendy; done 
everyday; ^otidiaB. 

Mudn are we bound to heaven 
In daHy thanks, that gave us such a prince. Shak 
Cease, man of woman born * to hope relief 
From dmly trouble, and continued grwf. Prior, 

Dai' LY. ad«* Eveiy day ; very ofteiL 
Let that man with better sense advise. 

That of the world least part to u» is read; 

And daUy how through hardy enterprise 
Mmy greit iyi^isaKliiMOVered. FriimQmm. 

A man with whem I Converted alfltoft diritolbr 
yeatrtegethar.'’ PhSm. 

Dai'ntily. ado. [from doiiifw.] 

1. Elemntly; d^intely. 

TtnOi b » uid .(K. ihM 4.01 

not .he* thcniaik. and mnUnit^ .fd 

dtenglit”’^* ^ *****^^ 

e. Dejicioudy; pleasantly. ' 

ThSoba. ntgloti wi wrtWiV d g m fc rnHWad. 
with luck 

W2 
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$, Niocfy; cevieawniattdjr; lerv^dbady. 
4. SyiimiiiWy »< ftidwudy. 
Da'imtiness. n.s. [from <win(y.] 

I. DdiMW}'«MAlMM. 

wittt (lioald jet Ay paUta plf«M f ' 

ft, Elegance $ ilicety. \ 

The duhe exeeeded fn dbe dmithim of hi# 
and foot, and the eadl ia ^ fine fh«pe of his 
htiidf. Wottm> 

d. Delicacy; deliciopeness. 

• - ’ wof the 

the niaa* 


It was more notoTiooi for 

proTisioD which be served in than 
aiiiesB jof the dish. HakewUl on Prtwidonce. 

4. Squea^ishness; fastidiouatiess, 

df sand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath 
dUoDuried without any daintinen. ^ Wotton. 

6. CeremoniousAets ; acrupulosity. 

D adh [derived by Skinner from 

dain, an old fWicIi wo^ for delicate: 
which yet 1 cannot find in dictionaries.] 

1, Pleasing to the palace; pf exquisite 
taste; delicious. 

Higher concoction Is required for sweetness* or 
pleasure of taste* and theiefoie all your dainty 
plumbs are a little dry. ^ ^ ^ Bacon. 

£. Delicate; of acute sensibility; nice; 
squeamish; soft; luxurious; tender. 

j'bis is the slowest* yet the daintiett sense ; 

For ev*n the ears of such as have no skill 
Perceive a discord* and conceive offence ; 

And knowing not what’s good, yet find the ill. 

Davies. 

They were a fine and daintv people ; fni^ and 
yet elegant, though not military. Bacon. 

3. Scrupulous; ceremonious. 

Which of you all 

Will now deny to dance? She tliat makes dainty, 
I'll swear hatn cams. Shaketp. Homeomd Juliet. 

Therefore to horse ; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking* 

But shift away. Shak, Hacbeth, 

4. Elegant; tenderly, languishingly, or 
effeminately beautiful. 

My house, within the city. 

Is richly furnished with plate and gold. 

Basons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. Shok. 

Wliy should ye be so cruel to yourself. 

And to those dainty limbs, which nature tent 
For gentle usage and soft delicacy ? Milton. 

5. Nice; affectedly fine : in contempt. 


Your dainty speakers have the curse, 
ad causes down to worse. 


Prior, 


To plead ba< 

Dainty. 

I. Somethingmceordelioate;adelicacy; 
something of exquisite taste. 

Be not desirous of his dainties ; for they are de- 
eeitfui meat. Proverbs, xxUi. 3. 

A worm hiaedeth in meal* of the shape of a 
large white maggot, which is given as a great 
damty to nightiqgales* jS^is* 

She then prdflue'd her (Udry afore, 

And unbougbt doinHes of the poor. Prvdsn. 

The shepherd swains^ with sore abwdanee 

On Uu%t ^ock and mral dsMcs foast. Ffpp. 

ft, A word of fondness formerly in use, 
Why» I 

But yet tlioa 111^1 have fieedoRi. T f mpmt , 

llieie*f a fortune coming 
Towards yoo* dakny, thatwifi take tCee thus. 
And set thee aloft. BenJm^fm, 

DAIRY. ff.s. rftomdley^ mold woed^ 
milk. Mr. i^.] 

1. The occupation or art of making vm* 
tiotts kinds offood firemmilk* 
fitoomds were turned much la Engiaad eMher 


iMikis admnetd the trade 
utter. Tmpk, 

ft. The place where milk is manufticturw 

You have no more worth 
Than the coarse and country foiiy, 

That dodi haunt the hearth or dma^. Bets Jonson. 

What ftom my dames and my folds contam I 
A theutann Iambi that wander on the plain. Dr^. 

She in pens Ids fiocks will fold. 

And then produce her dairy ptore. Drydsn. 

i. Pasturage; milk farm ; ground where 
milch oatde are kept. 

Dairies, being well housewived, are exceeding 
commodious. Bacon, 

Children, in dairy countrlos, do wax more tall 
than where they feed more upon bread and flesh. 

Bacon. 

DAfRYMAlP. n. i. \daify and maid,] 
The woman servant whose business is to 
manage the milk. 

The poorest of the sex have still an itch 
To know their fortunes, equal to the rich ; 

The dairymaid enquires if she shall take 

The trusty taylor, and the cook forsake. Dryden. 

Come up quickly, or we sliall conclude that 
thou art in love with or 


in 

maids. 


one of Sir Roger's clqtn/- 
dddison. 

Da'isy. n,i, [bs^eyeaje day's eye. 
Chaucer.] A spring flower. 

It hath a perennial root ; the stalks are naked, 
and never branch out : the cup of Uie flower is 
scaly and simple, divided into many segments to 
the foot-stalk. The flowers are Tadiated ; and the 
heads, after the petals are fallen off, resemble ob- 
tuse cones* ^ . MUler. 

When daisies pied, and violets blue, , 

And lady smocks all over white. 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue. 

Do. paint the meadows much bedight. Shakeyff. 

As he passerl, the woods put forth their blos- 
soms, tlie earth lier primroses and dayt-eyes, to 
behold him. nowel. 

Now hawthorns blossom, now the daines spring ; 
Now leaves tlie trees, and flow'rs adorn the ground. 

Pope. \ 

This will find thee picking of dames, or smelling 
to a lock of hay. ^ Addison. 

Fair handed Spriqg unbosoms every grace ; 

The daity, primrose, violet Thomson. 

Dale. n.$. [dalei, Gothick; dal, Dut. 
and Germ.] A low place between bills ; 
a vale ; a valley. 

Long tost with storms, and beat with bitter 
winds, 

High over hills, and low adown the dale, 

She wander'd many a wood, and measur’d many a 
vale. Fairy Quem. 

Before tlie downfall of the fairy state, 

This dak, a pleasing region, not unhlest, 

This iak possess’d they, and bad still possess’d. 

TicKcU 

He steals along the lonely dale. Thoms. Sprtng 

Da'lliancs. 91. f. [firm dally.] 

1. laterehange caresses ; acts of fond- 
ness. 

Look thou be true : do not give dalUance 
To much the rein : the strongest oaths are straw 
To th’ fire I’ th’ blood, Shahetp. Tempest. 

Nor gentle purpose, nor endeariiig smiles. 
Wanted ; nor youthful dalUance, aS neieeiiis 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league. 

Alone aa they. Mikost. 

ni head my people ; 

Then think of dalliance when the danger’s o'er: 
My warlike spirits work now another way* 

And sours tun’d to trompeta. Drydks, 

ft. Conjugal conversation. 

' Th« giant, self-dismayed with the sound, 
Whm oe with his Duessa da l ti an c o fawid, 
la Qiste eame rushing forth from innM bov^r. 

Fairy Qiicos, 

That bower not mystick, where thasap&nt kingi 
Hold dsUisfiee with Ms foir Egyptian ipouM. 

Mdton, 


DAM 

Thoudahn’stmefor thysfre* 

Atidiny fair son hereshow’st me, the dearpledpt 
Of damanee had with thee in heav’n. SSkon, 

t. Delay; procvastuiation. 

Both wind and tide stay feu this gentlemau > 
And 1, to blame, have held him here too long.— 
joQcmd load, you pse this didliivice to excuse / 
Your tMUach of premise. Skutii^ 

DA^LLtBR. n. {fiicm dally,] A trifier ; 
a fcmdler. 

The daily dallkn ivith pleasant Words, whh 
smiling pountenuttoes, and with wagers purpose** 
to be lost before they were purposed to be made 

Aseham 

Da'llop. n. 9 . {<ff unknown etymology. 
A loft, or clump: not in use. 

Of barley, the finest and greenest ye And. 
Leave standingiudolknittilltiiiieytdo bind.Tumff. 

To DA'LLY. r. n, [doUen, Dut to trifle.] 
1. To trifle; to ^lay the fool; toamuge 
one's self with idle play ; to lose tiaie 
in trifles ; to procrastinate idly. 

Take up thy master t 

If thou shouldst dally half an hour, his Ufo, 

With thine and all that offer to d^end him, 

Stand in assured lost, Skahosp.KmglAsr 

He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, ’tis now no time U> dally, 

Ihe enemy begin to rally. ihsMbm. 

We have trifled too long already : it It madness 
to daUy any longer, when our souls are at stake. 

Calamy*siSanmm. 
One hundred thoasand pounds must be ladsed ; 
for there is no dallying with hunger. Smyjt. 

S, To exchange caresses; to play the WW* 
ton; to fondle. 

He h not lolling on a lewd love bed. 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Not daUying with a brace of courteMns, 

But meditating with two deep divines. 

. To sport ; to play ; to firoiidc. 

She her airie buUdeth in t^e cedar’s top. 

And dallks with the ydpdf ^<1 sconii the sun. 


4. To delay. 

They that would not be reformed by that oor- 
rectioii, wlierein he dallied with them, shall feel a 
judgment worthy of God. Wisdom, xii. 96. 

To D Ally. v. a. To put off ; to delay ; 
to amuse till a proper opportunity. 

He sat down to perform service, not by the 
haxard of one set hsttle, but by dollying Off the 
time with often skirmishes. ^ KnolmsHut, 
Dam. n, s. [fhnn dame, which formerly 
signified mother. Had Nero never hem 
an emperour, shoulde never his dame 
have be slaine, Chaucer,] 

1. The mother: used of beast, or other 
animals not human. 

The dam runs lowing up and down, 

one went, 
lou,8lwk. 



, have your 

prayers.— Alas, my child, says the iaa^ wh|eh of 
the rods sbaU I gly tor ^Esl^, 

Bmds bring but one morsel ef meat «t a^thne, 
and have not fomer, it nu^ be, Iheis Steen or 
eight jouim in the nest together, wMch. at the 
return ofSeir dmns, do alfat om 
gieediness* hoM nplhdr heeds 
^A hunm ipother, iu 
togtatkm. tV 

^ This hvatlsipM of mins; 

If the fosoe of Bplucena s 
Hence with it, end, together with the dam, 
CommiltbemtothelSs. Shokosp.Wmter^sTok. 
Dam. ns* [dam, Dut] A mole or bank 
tnoonfine wator. 

jy when the sdh breaks o'er its bounds. 

And overflows the level grounds. 

Those banks and dams, that like a tkreen 
Did keep it out, now keep it ia 
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DAM 

* N<rt with so fterce a rage tbe foaming Hood 
Boars» when he finds his rapid course withstood ; 
Bears down the 4am with unresisted sway, 

And sweeps tiie cattle and the cots away. Diyd. 

Let loose the itltts to all your wat*ry store, 
Bear down the dmm, and open every door. JDryd. 

The inside of the dom must be very smootli and 
itreight ; atid If it It made very sloping on ewh 
aide, it is the better. jMorttmer’i Husbandry, 

To DAM. [bemman, pojicbemman, 
Sax. darntnen, Dut.] 

1. To confine, or shut up, water by moles 
or dams. 

I’ll have the current in this place damm*d up j 
And here the smug and silver Trent shall run 
In a new chaimcl, fair and evenly, Shakc$p,H.Yl. 

Home I would go, 

But tliat my doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Till’d and aomnCd up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when tlieir game will ^ring. 

utvMy. 

Boggy lands are fed by springs, pent by a 
weight of earth, that dams in the water, and causes 
it to spread. Mortimer. 

'Tit you must drive that trouble from your soul ; 
As streams, when dammed, forget their ancient 
current. 

And, wotid'rmg at their banka, in other channels 
flow. Smith. 

it, Itistisedby 4SAiiA:etpfarooffire,andby 
Milifm of light. 

The more thou dumm’it it up, the more it burns. 

Shahesp, 

Moon ! if your influence be quite dammed up 
With black usurping mists, some jgentle taper, 
Though a rush-cuiiale from the wicker hole 
Of some clay habitation, visit us 
With thy long levcll’d rule of streaming light. 

Milton 

DAMAGE. 9t. a, [doma^e^ Fr.] 

1. Mischief; hurt; detnment. 

Gross errours and absurdities many commit for 
want of a friend to tell them of them, to the great 
damage both of their fame and fortune. Bacon. 

Such as were sent from thence did commonly 
do more hurt and damage to the English subjects 
than to the Irish eiiemica, their continual cess 
and extortion. Davies. 

He repulsed the enemy vc*ry much to their da. 
mage. Clarendm. 

4. Loss; mischief suffered. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have dispeopled heav’ti, 

My damage fondly deem’d ! MUton. 

5. The value of mischief done. 

They believed that they were not able, tliough 
they snould be willing to sell all tiiey have iu Ire- 
land, to pay the damages which had been sustained 
by tlie war. Clarendon. 

4. Reparation of damage ; retribution. 

The bishop demanded restitution of the spoils 
taken by the Scots, or damages hr the same. l^on. 

Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the several 
particulars which i have related to you, I may 
uot sue her for damages in acourt of justice? 

• Addison. 

5. [In law.] Any hurt or hindrance that 
a man taketh in his estate. In the com* 
mon law it particularly signifies a part of 
what the jurors be to enquireof; ibr,af- 

given of the vrincipal cause, 
wjtfWLewhie a^ed their consciences 

, Imicliing costSplrhich are the charges of 
suit, and damagl^ which contain the 
hindrance which tte plaintiff, or deman* 
dant hath suffered, Jfy means of the 
wrong done him by'^lhe defendant or 
tenant. CowtlL 

When the j'udge had awardii^ue damages to a 
person m(o whose fletd a mjllfbboar’s oxcu had 
trnke, It is reported that he rewefsed his own sen- 
tenet , when he heartl that the oxen, which had 
duuc tins nnscluel, wete his own. Watts. 
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To Da^aq£« U.ah li(om AilidUn.] To 
mischief ; to injure; to impidr; tohurt; 
to liorm. 

1 consider timo u an hnmsnie ocean, intb 
which many noble authors are entirely swallowed 
up, many very much sbattered and dodged, some 
quite disjointed and broheii Um ftol. Adiflfoa. 

To Da'm AGE. V, n. To take damage, or 
be damaged. | 

Da'maobable. [fborn dlsuMge.] 

1. Susceptible of hurt: ai^ damageable 
goods. 

2. Mischievous: pemidotta. 

Obscene and immodest talk is oflTennve to the 
purity of God, ddmggea6lc and infectious to the 
innocence of our neijpibours, and most pernicious 
to ourselves. Oovemmentiftne Tongue. 

Da'mascene. it«r. [damascenus, from 
Damascus.] A small plum ; a dam- 
son, as it is now spoken. 

In April follow the cherry-tree In blossom, the 
damascene and plum-trees in blossom, and the white 
thorn ill leaf. Bacon. 

In fruits the white commonly it meaner, as in 
pear plums and damaxenesi aud the choicest 
plums are black. Bacon, 

DA'MASK. n. s. [damasquin, Fr. damas- 
chino, ItaL from Damascus,] 

1. Linen or silk woven in a manner in- 

vented at Damascus, by which part, by 
a various direction of die threads, exhi- 
bits flowers or other forms. | 

Not any weaver which his work doth boast ! 
In diaper, damask, or in lync. Spenser. 

Wi|^ your shoes, foi want of a clout, with a 
damask napk in. Sw^*s Rules to ^rvanis. 

2. It is used for red colour in Fairfax, 
from the damask rose. 

And for some deale perplexed was her spirit, 
Her damask late, now chang'd to purest white. 

Faixfax. 

TaDA'MASK. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To form flowers uiM>n stuffs. 

2. To variegate; to diversify. 

Tliey sat recline 

On tiie soft downy bank, damask'd with flowers. 

Milton. 

Around liim dance the rosy hours. 

And damasking the ground with flow’rs. 

With ambient sweets perfume the morn. FetOon. 

3. To adorn steel- work with figures ; prac- 
tised, I suppose, first at Damascus. 

Damask-plum. See Plum. 

Damask-rose. «. s. The rose of Da- 
mascus ; a red rose. See Rose. 

Damask^oscs have not been known in Ettglmd 
above one hundred years, and now are socoiniDon. 

Bacon. 

Ko gradual bloom is wanting from the bud. 

Nor broad camatitms, nor gay spotted pinks, 
Nor, shower'd from cv’ry bush the damask-rose. 

Thomson. 

Da'maskening. ft. s, [from damasqui- 
ner, Fr.] The art or act of adorning 
irrni or steel, by making incisions, and 
filting them up with gold or silver wire ; 
used in enriching the blades of swords, 
and locks of piswt, Chainhers. 

DAMF^ II. s. [dame, Fr, dama, Span.] 

1. A lady; the old title of honour to wo- 
men. ^ 


Tht ward dame originaHy signified a mistress 



Uie country. 

Bless you, fair daaie/ I ara not to you known, 
Though 111 your sUteofboQourlain perfect Shak. 
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As ^ proud dome, the lord proteetor*i wij^.Mk 
§htttyoiire»oufh,daivief Skdkstp.uinghsm, 
Sov'rei^i Of crOaturef« universal dimet JiUSsm, 
2. It is Still used k poetiyflwr women of 
rank. 

His fhther Fauwg laCauiieiiflaii dome _ 
And f^queiU right 

Buy with thehaiard cgliiafktiietf WoXkr, 

$. Mistress of alow ftmily* 

They killed the poor cock : Pa, say they, If it 
were not for his waking our dame, she would not 
wake us. L’Eitraqgi. 

4. Woman io generaL 

We've wUliog dames enough ; there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves. 

Dames-violet. n. s, A plant, called al- 
so queen's gillyflower. Miller, 

To DAMN. v,a, [damno, Lat.] ' 

1. To doom to eternal torments in a future 


state. 

It is most necessaiy, that the church, by doc- 
trine and decree, do damn and send to heUfbr ever 
those facts and opinions. Bacon. 

2. To procure or cause to be eternally con- 
demned. 

Ihat which he continues ignorant of, having 
done the utmost lying in his power that he might 
not be ignorant of it, shall not damn him. 

South' sSermom 

S. To omidemn. 

His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and conscience will record the fault. 

Drydem. 

4. To hoot or hiss any publick perform- 
ance; to explode. 

Theydomn themsel ves,nor will my muse descend 
To clap with such who fools und knaves commeufi 

Drydem. 

For the great dons of wit, 

Pheebns gives them full privilege alone 
To damn ait others, and cry up their own. Dryd. 

You are so good a criticK, that it it the greatest 
happiness of the modem poets that you do not 
hear their works ; and, next, that you are not so 
arrant a critick as to damn them, like the rest, 
wittiout hearing. Pops. 

Da'mnablb. adj. [frorntfamit.] 

1. Deserving damnation; justly doomed 
to never-ending punishment. 

It gives him occasion of labourhig with greater 
earnestness elsewhere, to entangle unwary minds 
with the snaies of his damnable opinion. Hooker. 

He ’s a creature unprepar'iJ , unmeet for death ; 
And to transport him tn xhe mind he is 
Were damnable. Shidtesp. Meas for Meas. 

As be does not reckon every schism of a damm> 
oMe nature, so he is far from closing with the new 
opinion of those who make it no crime. Sunfh 

2. It is sometimes indecently used in a 
low and ludicrous'sense ; odious ; per- 
nicious. 

O thou damnable fellow 1 did not I pluck thee by 
the nose for tliy speeches ? Shak Meas. for Msui, 

Da'mnably. adv, [from damnable.} 

1. In such a manner as to incur eternal 
punishment ; so as to be excluded from 
mercy. 

We will propose the question, whether thuti 
who hold tlie fundaniejitals of luith may deny 
Christ damnably, in respect of those eoustqtieiiOM 
that arise from tliem ? Se r m m 

2. It is indecently used in a ludicroiia 
sense; odiously; hatefully. 

The more sweets they bestowed upon them, 
the more d07n»afi/y their conserves ttuuk^ JOiimk. 

I Damn Action. n,s. [fromdifnBn.] jSaduh 

I sion from divine mercy ; oondflinnation 

I to eternal punishment, 

464 
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Re that ba^ been ailHgbted with the fean of| 
hdl» or lemembert how often be hath be^ ipaied 
IK>m an horrible dammtwnt will not be ready to 
strangle bis brother for a trifle. 

Ttt^lar't Worthy Cooummieant, 
Now mince the sin, 

And mollify deMHotton with a phrase : 

Say you consented not to Sancho’s death, 

But oaiely not forbade it. Dryden, 

Da'mnatory. [from d^miKifortue.] 
Containiiijl^g eentence of condemnation. 
Da'mned. ptirt4dj, [fromrfemit.] Hate- 
ful ; detestable ; abhorred ; abomln^le. 
Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Maeboth. Shahea, Macbeth. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark oe i 

A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

Shdketp. Hamlet . ' 

But, oh ! what damned minutes tells he ov’r, 
Who doats, yet doubts; suspects, yet strongly 
loves. Shak^, 

Dare not 

To brand the spotless virtue of my prince 
With falsehoods of most base and damrCd con- 
trivance. Rowe. 

Damnific, adj, [from damnify, Pro- 
curing loss; mistmievous. | 

To Da'mnify. V. 0 . [from damniJtcOi 
Lat.] 

1. To endamage; to injure; to cause loss 
to any. 

He, who has suffered the damage, has a right 
to demand in his own name, and he alone can 
remit, satisfaction : the damned person has the 
power of appropriating the goods or service of 
tlie offender, by right of self-preservation. Locke. 
To hurt ; to impair. 

When now he saw himself so freshly rear. 

As if late fight had nought him damwjftfd. 

He was dismay’d, and %an his fate to fear. 

Fairy Queen. 

Da'mningness. n, s, [from damning.] 
Tendency to procure damnation. 

He may vow never to return to those sins which 
he hath had such experience of, for the emptiness 
and damningnm of them, and so think himself a 
complete penitent. Hammond, 

Damp. adj. [dampe, Dut.] 

1. Moist : inclining to wet ; not complete- 
ly dry; foggy. 

She said no more : the trembling Troians hear, 
O'erapread with a damp sweat and holy rear. 

Dryden, 

2. Dejected ; sunk ; depressed. 

AU these and more came flocking, but with 
looks 

Downcast and damp : yet such wherein appear’d 
Obscure some glimpse‘s of joy. Milton, 

DAMP. n.s. 

1, Fog ; moist air ; moisture. 

Night; not now, as ere man fell, 
Whoiesom and cool, and mild ; but with black 
air 

Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 

Miiton. 

A rift there was, which from the mountain’s 
height 

Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light ; 

A breathing-place to (iraw the damps away. 

A twilight of an intercepted day. J^yden. 

2. A noxious vapour exh^ed from the 
earth 

The heat of the sun, in the hotter seasons, pe- 
netrating the exterior parts of the earth, excUes 
Uiuse tmneral exhalations in subterraneous ca- 
verns, which are called damps : these seldom hap- 
pen but in the summer-time; when, the hotter 
the weatlierls, the more frequent are the damps. 

KWword. 

S. Driectlon ; depression of spirit ; doud 
of the mind. 
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Adam, by this from the cold sudden damp 
Recw’ring, and bis sontter’d spiiits return’d, 

To Blichaei thus his bumble wordi a4dm*k*<l* 

MUtm. 

His name struck every where so great a damp, 
A» Archimedes through the Roman camp. Robe* 

£v’n now^ while thus 1 stand blest In thy pre- 
sence, 

A secret damp of grid comes o’er my thooghto. 

Addison. 

An eternal state he knows and confesses that 
he has made no provision for, that he is undone 
for ever : a prospect enough to cast a dome over 
his sprightHept hours. Rogers. 

This commendable resentment against me, 
strikes a damp upon that spirit in all ranks and 
corporations of men. Swifi 

To Damp. p. a, ^firom the noun.] 

1. To wet; to moisten; to make humid. 

2. To depress ; to deject ; to chill ; to dull. 

The very loss of one pleasure is enough to 
da^ the relish of another. L’jEifrongc. 

Dread of death hangs over the mere natural 
man, and, like the hand-writing on the wall, 
damps all bis jollity. ^ Atterbury. 

It would be enough to damp their warmth in 
such pursuits, if they could once reflect, that in 
such course they will be sure to run upon the very 
rock they mean to avoid. Swyt. 

3. To weaken ; to abate ; to hebetate ; to 
discourage. 

A soft body dampeth the sound much more than 
a hard. Bacon. 

4. To hebetate; to abate motion ; to dis- 
courage: to dull* 

Usury dulls and danya all industries, improve- 
roeiits, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be stirring, if it were not for this slug. Bacon. 

Unless an age too late, or cold ^ 

Climate, or ymirs, tuimp xny intended wini 
Depress *d. Milton. 

Da'mpishness. ft. 8. [from damp.] Ten- 
dency to wetness ; fogginess; moisture. 

It has been used by some witli great success j 
to make their walls thick ; and to put a lay of | 
chalk between the bricks, to take away all damp- 
ishneu. Bacon, 

Da'mpness. n. s, 
ture; fogginess. 

Nor need they fear the dampness ol the sky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly ; 
'Twas only water thrown on sails too dry. Dryden. 

By stacks Uiey often have very great loss, by 
tlie dampness of the ground, which rots and spoili 
it Mortimer, 

Da'mpy. adj. [from damp.] Dejected; 
gloomy; sorrowful. 

The lords did dispel dampy. thoughts, which 
the remembrance of his uncle might raise, by ap- 
plying him with exercises and disports. Hayward. 

Da'msel. n. 8. \damo%8tlh, Fr,] 

1. A young gentlewoman ; a young wo- 
man of distinction; now only u^ in 
verse. 

Kneeling, 1 ray servant’s smiles implore,^ 

And one mad damsel dares dispute my pow’r. 

Prior. 

2. An attendant of the better rank. 

With her train of damsels she was gone 
la shady walks, the scorching heat to shun. 

Dryden. 

8. A wench ; a country lass. 

The clowns are whoremasters, and the damsels 
with child. Oay, 

Da'mson. n. #. [corruptly from dama8^ 
cene.] A small black plum. See Da- 
mascene. 

My wife desir’d some damsontt 
And made me climb with danger of my life.Shok. 

Dan. n. s« [from dominuSt as now don 
in Spain« and donna, ItaL from domina,] 


[from damp,] Mois- 
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The old tim of honotM^^ mfi^ u m 
now maMer. I know nW (Imt a 
wu ever vMd at proae, and imagW it 
to have been rather of ludicroui knport. 
1km Cluuccit well of EngUdi undefiled. 

Douglass, 

This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 
boy. 

This signor Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Skok. 

Pick, if this story pleaseth thee. 

Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. 

^ Prwr’j Alma. 

To DANCE, e. a. [danger, Fr. dan^ar. 
Span and some think from tanzar, 
Arab, a dance ; as Juniug, who loves to 
derive from Greeks thinks, from 
To move in measure; to move wiUi 
steps correspondent to the sound of in- 
struments. 

What say you to young Mr. Fenton? Ha 
capers, he oanesf, he lias eyes of youth, lie writes 
verses. Shakesp. 

To Dance Attendance, v, u. To wait 
with simpleness and obsequiousness. 

Men are semner weary to dance attendance at the 
gates of foreign lords, than to tarry the good lei- 
sure of their own magistrates. Kaleighe Essays. 

It upbraids you. 

To let your father’s friend, for three long months. 
Thus dance attendance for a word of audience, 

Dryden. 

To Dance, r. a. To make to dance; to 
put into a lively motion. 

Thy grandsire lov’d thee well ; 

Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee. Shakesp. 
^ Diat 1 see thee here, 

Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt’ heart. 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

Ill pestilences, the malignity of the infecting 
vapour danceth the principm spirits. Bacon. 

Dance, n. s. [from the verb.] A motion 
of one or many in concert, regulated by 
musick. 

Our dance of custom, round about the oak of 
Heme the Hunter. Shakesp. M. Wives rf Windsor. 

The honourablest part of talk is to give the 
occasion, ami a(min to moderate and pass to some- 
what else ; for uien a man leads the dance. Bacon. 

But you perhaps expect a modish feast, 

W'ith ain’ruus songs and wanton dances grac’d* 

Dryden. 

Da'ncer. n. 8. [from dance.] One that 
practises the art of dancing. 

He at Philippi kept 

His sword e’en like a dancer, while I strook 
Die lean and wrinkled Cassius. Shakeqi. 

Musicians and dancers ! take some truce 
With these your pleasing labours ; for great use 
As much weariness as perfection brings. Donne. 

I'lie earl was so far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer. Wotton. 

it is a u*>uu) practice for our funambulonrs, or 
dancers on Uie ro|^, to attempt somewhat like to 
flying. Wilkins. 

He, iierfect dancer ! climbs the rope, 

And balances your fear and hope. Prior. 

Nature, I thought, perforro’ci too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 

And, vex'd, 1 found that the Tnnbmp’a hinfl 
Had o’er the dancers mind towgmtflcn^^ 

Prise. 

Da'ncinom ASTE V [doHce and mag- 

ter.] One who tMiches the art of danc- 

^^^le apes were taught their ancs tricks by a 
daacingmaster. VlMrangc. 

The legs of a dancingmaster, and the fingers of 
a musician, fliU, as it were, naturally, without 
thought or palUi. into recuiar and admirable mo- 
tioiif. L>cke on Understandvig* 

so' *4®5 


Voul, 
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OA'ffCiiwmooL, m. (damcmg^ an^ Da'nokrlbss. mff. [^m doi^er.] With- 


D A R 


danoitu 
Thpy fi 


Tha MchoolwheM the art 


To wAsh the tkhii of beam md fowls fatiewitli^ 
would l(Mp tem from gsowing eUmk in motet 
weather. Grev. 


Thoy hm HI to the {kigHdi <teflell^p^fcAA)hb 
And ttach U^olti^ faii||h| «tid owift courantos ; 
Saving our Rnme U QolY In our heels. Shak^, 
A certain alg^tten mg endowed a dancing- 
ichnol for the instmctbn or apes of quali^. 

L/Ettmngi. 

Damdb'UOK. n. t. [dent de lion, JPr.] 
The name of sfdanL 

It agioes in all respects with the hawkweed, but 
only hi lU having a tingle naked stalk, with one 
Sower opou the fop. Miller. 


out hazard; withoift riaque; axenipt ZenSJT^ ^ 

I «1 ■-■- - Da'nkish. asff. Sonwwhct dank. 


There left me. 


Shahmfln 


Da'nqkwd*. n4f. ^«r.] Ha- 71 , dap. ». n. [compua^vm dip.l lb 
aardous ; perilous ; fuM of dsMcr. jet M gently Uo the inter; a word, I 

A mmn tm *n ill i/inmus Is -» z„ LS. ... ^ 


A man of an ill tonnie it dangmm in hit city. 

^ J&rlut. ii. 
All met! counse] me to take eway fhy iifo, like- 
ly fo bring forth.uottilng bnt darmenm and wick- 
ed effecto. Sidney. 

Already we have conquer'd half the war, I 
And the lest danginm part it left behiiid.J^rydcn. 


believe^ only used anghprie 
I have taught him how fo Catch a chub, by 
dapping with a grasshopper. Walton, 

Dapa'tical. a^je [fhmi tcMg, Lat.] 
Sumptuous in ^eer. Bailey„ 


Dia'NMPBAT. II.A [dandw, Fr.] A lit- Hazardously; periloudy; with danger, and ^ive ; lively without bulk. It is 
tie follow ; an urchin : a word used But for your son, believe it, oh believe it, usually s^ken in contempt, 

nometinMie in fondneea aomntimpfl in Mott dai^'^refsity you have with him prevail \i. And on the tawny sands and shelves, 

aonietinm m lonaneaa, sometimes m if not m^t mortal to him. Shake^. CarManut. Trio the pert fairies and the dapper elves. MilUm, 

contempt, A. sort of naughty persons .A pert dapper spark of a niagpie fancied the 

^ DA'NDLE, e, e, Dut.l Have practis'd dangerouuy against your state, birds would never be governed till himself should 

To ^ea child on the knee, or in the pitches and with conjurors. Sfcafcm. ®it at the helm. L Eetrangt, 


7h DANDLE, e. «. IdamdeUn, Dut.] 

]. To shakea child on the knee, or in the 
hands^ to please and quiet him. 

Than abaU ya tuck, and shall be bom unon her 
sides, and be dandled upon her knees. J$aiah. 

Thy Utile brethren, which, like fairy sprights, 

Oft skip info our chamber those sweet nights. 

And kUi*d and dandled on thy father’s knee, 
liVara brib'd next day to teU what they did see. My constant love would dangerouUy be tried. 

Donne. Dryden. 

Baem Da'noerousness. «. «. [fromrfflnffe- 
SfmJSncS’e’iion ramp’d, and In hi, paw roiM.] Danger ; hazard ; peril. 

Dandled the kid. MiUm. I shall not need to mind you of jutting of the 

Motion occasions sleep, as we find by the com- dangerouineu of diseases, by the mildness of the 

mon use of rocking froward children in cradles, part aficcted. Boyle. 

Their child shaU be advanc’d. “g*® 

And be received for the enipCTor's heir; gif,] To hang loose and quivering. 

And Jet the emperor dandle him for his own. Qo, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks.SAak. 

Shaken. He’d rather on a gfobit dangle. 

They have put me in a silk gown, and a gaudy Tlian miss his dear delight to wrangle, Jiudibras. 

fool’s cap ; X am ashamed to be dandled thus, and Codriis had but one l^d ; so short, to boot, 

cannot look in the glass without blushing, to see That his short wife’s short legs hung dangling 

myself turned into such a little pretty master. out. Dryden. 

Additott^g Guardian. With dangling hands he strokes Ui’ imperial 

3. To delay ; to procrastinate ; to protract robe, 

by trifles ; not in use. And with a cuckold’, air command, the 

. Csptain. do .0 d^te their dorap, and dally b„, have you not with thoughl beheld 

in the jerviOT, a. if they would not have the ene- The .word hing dangling o’er ftc .hiiJd > Prwr. 

my subdued. Spenser. & -a •» 

Da NDLER. n $. [from dandle,] He that 2. To hang uiion any one ; to be an hum- 


usually spoken in contempt. 

And on tne tawny sands and shelves, 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. MilUm, 
A pert dapper spark of a magpie fancied tb» 
birds would never be governed till himself should 
sit at the helm. VEgUrange, 


thhAthir>tod!low«Ij?toE^^^^^^^^ PA'pPEHiiNo.n. s. [from 

mmrnmdmFundMMHtai,. dwarf ; a dandiprat, Aitmnt 


Hammmd m FundamtntaU. dwarf ; a dandiprat. Aitmnrth. 

Plutarch .ay., Telesllla, a noble lady, being DATPLF adi. ffrom oppUi as VOmmeUA 
dangerouilu tick, was advised to apply her mind i ^ i " * 

A.. Markt»rl with vAi*iniia nnloura* variA. 


to poetry. Peacham. 

If it were so, which but to think wete pride, 


m. Marked with various colours; varie- 

r gated ; streaked ; imbricated ; it is 

used chiefly of animals. 

My country neighbours do not find it iropossi- 
hie to think of a lame horse, till they have run 
over all beings that are, and then pitch on dapple. 
the 

the To DVpplb. V. a, (from the adjective.] 
To streak; to vary ; to diversify with 
colours 


dandles or fondles children. 
Da'ndruff. n. I. [often written don- 
drrff^t from ran the itch, and bpop sor- 


ble, useless, harmless follower. Dar. 1 w. A 

ITie Presbyterians, and other fanaticks that DaRT. | ISailtt/, 
dangle after them, are well inclined to puli down w-. ' ^ 

the present establishment. Sv^ift. AJace, 


But under him a grey steed did he wield, 
W'lio.HC sides with dappled circles were eudight. 

kSpenjfT. 

The gcnllc day 

Dapples the drowsy east with spots of grey. 

’Shahesft. 

Horsts that are dappled turn white; and uid 
squirrels turn grisly. Bacon. 

The lark be^nn his flight. 

From his waten-umer in the «kici, 

Till the dnpjded dawn doth rise. MiUem 
The dappled pmk, and blushing ri.se, 

Deck my charming ( liioe’s hair. Prurr. 

I’he gilds, to curse I'amela with herfMTsy’rs, 
Gave the gill ctmch aud dappUd Flanders marcs. 

Pope, 

)ar. \n.s,A fish found in tlie Severn. 
)art. j Bailey, Dart is the same with 


did, filthy.] Scabs in the head; scurf da ngler, n. s. \&om dangle.] A man o. n. pret. /diir^ ; the pre- 


at the roots of the hair. 

Da'newort. ft. s, A spedes of elder; 
called also dwarf-elder, orwallwort. 

DA'NGER. n. #. \^nger^ Fr. of uncer- 
tain derivation. Skinner derives it firom 
damnum^ Menage fhnn angaria, Min- 
iheuj from death, to which Ju iitttf 
seems inclined.] Risque ; hazard ; perfl. 

They that sail on the sea, t^ of the diiiq|er. 

, JScchii. xliu. 94. 

*vit enllis in danger to be set at nought. 

aSs, z. fr. 

Me hath writ this my affection to your 

honoiir, and to no otMfwfonce of danger. 


me nair. hangs about women only to waste 

I. r. A species of elder; ® 

irf-elder, or wallwort. A dangler is of nelUier aez. Halph. 

r. \^nger, Fr, of uncer- DANK. adj. [from tuncken, German. 
. Sfannfr derives it from Skinntr.] Damp; humid; moist; 
tage from angaria, Min- 

death, to which Juniua ^ the maiden sleeping found 


More da 
Than from 


:er now from 
ic rocks, the 


alone we find, 
ws, and the wind. 

WaUer, 


To Da'nger. r. a. [ftom li|e noun*] To 
put in hazard ; to andaiiMie 
Pompe^s son sttaasiM 


for the main soldier ; whose qi 
The tides o’ tb’ world may 


On the dank and dirty ground. Shakesp. 

Yet oft they quit 

The dank, and rising oa suff pinions tour 
The mid aereal sky. Milton, 

Through each thicket, dank or dry, 
like a bilmk mist, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight search. , MiUon, 

Now that the fields are d«i*, and ways arc mire, 
Where shall w» sometimes meet, and by the fire 
waste a sullen day ? Milton. 

£fy tne rushy-firinged bank. 

Where grows foe wUlow and tbaoekr dank, 

Jdy §Bang chariot sl^ys. Mdton. 

Mtegiii my vow'd 

Picture, the sacred well oeefettef t* have hung 
My dasik and droMdlig SMWlS ,,,, j 

To the stem god of sea. Jfilfse. I 


terite / dared belongs to the active dare ; 
part. I have dared, [bcappun, Sax. der- 
ren, Dut] To have courage for any 
purpose : not to be afraid ; to adven- 
ture, to be adventurous. 

Dairest thou be as good as tliy word now 
Why, llal, tiiou kiiowcst, as thou art but a man, 
I dare } but as tliou art a priuce, 1 fear thee. 

Shakesp. 

I dors do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is nouc. Shakap. 

I’hey ore both hanged ; and so would this be, 
if he durst steal any Uiing adventurously Shaken^ 


1 ney are ftotii banged ; and so would this be, 
if he durif steal any Uiing adventurously Shaken 
Neither of them was (If that temper as to dtm 
any dangerous fact. Hayward, 

The idlhrr bore it with undaunted soul, 

Like oue who durst his destiny coiitroul. Dryden. 

Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows 
both to be cautious and to dare, as occastou ofl’eia. 


We dttre not build much upon such a notllm or 
doctrine, till it be very folly examined. Watla. 

To Dare, v, a, pret I dared, not t 
dvnt. To challenge ; to dtQ^. 
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I nem in my life 

md hear a challenge urg’d more modestly, 

Unleit a brother should a brother dart 
To gentle exercise and proof of arms. Shakeq>. 

Here she stands : 

Take but possession of her with a touch ; 

I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shakt^ 

He had many da^^s come iialf seat over ; and 
aometimes passing further, came and lay at the 
fliouth of the harooor, dating them to fight. 

Kneliet.* 

Masters of the arts of policy thought that they 
Might even defy and dare Providence to the face. 

South. 

All cold, but in her breast, X will despise; 

And dare all heat but that in Celia’s eyes. 

Rotcommon. 

Hmc ! I dare thee to discover 
Such ayoutli, and such a lover. Dryden. 

Presumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Inmortal power, and brave the thuuderer. 

Granville, 

To Dare Larks. To catch them by means 
of a looking*glass, or by keeping a bird 
of prey hovering aloft, which keeps tliem 
in a naae till caught ; to amaze. 

^ Shrimps are dipped up in shallow water with 
little found nets, not much unlike that which is 
vsed for daring larks. Carew. 

As larks lie dor’d to shun the hobby’s flight. 

Dryden. 

Dare. n. a. [from the verb.] Defiance ; 

challfflige. 

Sextus Pompeius 

Hath given the dare to Cesar, and commands 
The empire of the sea. Shaketp. 

Dare. Ik a. A small fish, the same with 
dace^ Leuciseus. 

Dare'ful. [dare and Jnll.] Full of | 

defiance ; not hi use. 

We might have met them darrfid, beard to 
beard, 

And heat them backward home. Shaketp, 

D ASKING, adj. [from dare.l Bold ; ad- 
venturous; fearless; courageous; intre- 
pid; brave; stout. 

The last Georgick has many metaphors, hut 
iMt so daring as tills ; for human passions may be 
more naturdly ascribed to a bee than to au in> 
animate plant. Addunn, 

The song too daringt and the theme too great. 

Prior, 

Grieve not, O daring prince, that noble heart. 

Pope, 

Da'RIKgly. adv. [from daring,] Bold- 
ly ; courageously; fearlessly; impu- 
dA|}itly; outrageously. 

I$bme of the great principles of rctigion are 
eMy opsnly and danngly attacked from the 
press. Attethury. 

Your brother, fir’d with his suceess, 

Too daiingly upon the foe did press. Jlalifax, 

Da'riivgness, 

Boldness. 

DARK. adj. [oeopr. Sax.] 

1 . Not light ; wanting light. 

FIcance, his son, who keeps hirft company. 
Must embrace the fate of that dark hom.Shaketp, 

While we converse with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it dark. Waller, 

2. Not of a showy or vivid colour. 

If the p ague be somewhat dark, and the plague 
spread not iu tlie skin, the priest shall pronounce 
him cleait. J^aitieui, 

111 Muscovy the geuerglity of the people are 
mortt inclinea to have dark coloured hair than 

flaxen. Boyle, 

3. Blind ; without the enjoyment of light. 

Thoovrtelciied daughter of a dark old man, 

• OaUduct roy weary etcps.Dryden and Lec't Oedtput 


n. 8. [from' dmrng.] 
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4* Opake; not tra&i^mnt : as, lead is a 
dark body. 

5. Obscure; not perspicuous' 

What tnaly seem dam ait the Arst, will after- 
waidf be found more plain. Hodker, 

* Mean time we shall express our darker purfmse. 

Shaketp. 

a Not enlightened by knowledge; igno- 
rant. 

The age, wherein he liv’d, rrmdatk; but he 
Could not want sight, who taught the world tu 
see. Denham, 

7. Oloomy ; not cheerful. 

All men of dmk tempers, aceordkig to their de 
gree of melancholy or enthusiasm, may find con- 
vents fitted to their humours. Additon on Italy, 

Dark. n. $. 

1. Darkness; obscurity; want of light 

Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the duniiest smoke of hch, 

I'hat my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav’ii peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, hold ! iiold ! Shakesp. Macbeth, 

Cloud and cver-d urine dark 
Surrounds me 1 from the cheerfuiways of men 
Cut off. Milton. 

Whereas seeing requires light, and a free me- 
dium, and a right Hue to the objects, we can liear 
iu the dark immur’d, and by curve lines. 

Holder, 

2. Obscurity ; condititm of one unknown. 

Ail he says of himself is, that he is an obscure 
person ; one, I suppose be means, tliat is in the 
dark, Atterbury. 

3. Want of knowledge. 

1111 we ourselves perceive by our own under- 
standings, we are as much in tiie dark, and at 
void of knowledge, as before. Locke. 

To Dark. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
darken; to obscure; obsolete. 

Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth 
dark 

Her goodly light, with smiles she drives away. 

Speiuer, 

ToDa'hkek. v.a. [from rfarfc.] 

1. To iniiko dark ; to deprive of light. 

Black with surrounding forests then it stood. 
That huna above, and darken d all the flood. 

Addison, 

Whether the darken'd room to muse invite, 

Or whiten’d wall provoke the skew’r to write. 

Pope, 

2. To cloud ; to perplex. 

Such sAt his'vnsdoni, that his confidence did 
seldont -rAWicfi hisfbresight, especially in tilings 
near hand. Bacon. 

3. Torfottt; to sully. 

The luats and passions of men do sully and 
darken tholr miads, even by a natural influence. 

. TiUotson. 

To DA'KKEJi. V. n. To grow dark. 
Da'rkling. [A participle, as it seems, 
from darkk, whfch yet I have never 
found ; or portalps a kind of diminutive 
from dark, as yrung, youngling.'] 
Being in the dark ; being without light ; 
a word merely poetical. 

O, wilt thou darkling leave me’ do not so. 

Shaketp. 

Darkling stands 

The varying shore o’ w world. Shaketp, 

The wakeful bird 

Sings darkling, and, in shadiest covert hid. 

Tunes her nocturnal note. Mlton. 

Darkling tliey mourn their fate, whom Circe’s 

With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter’d, and in brutal shapes confin’d. Dryd. 

Da rkly. adv. ffiponi dark.] In a situa- 
tion vwd of light; obscurely; blindly; 
gloomily; uncerti^y* 
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For well you know, and can record alone, 
What fariK* to future times conVeya hut 
down. * 




Da'rkness. n.8. [from rfarifc.] 

1. Absence of light. 

parkneu was upon the face of the deep.Genesia 

I go whence I shall not return, even to the land 
of darkneat and tho riiadow of death. Job, 

2. Opakeness ; want of transparency. 

3. Obscurity; want of perspicuity, diffi- 
cultness to the understanding. 

4. Infernal gloom ; wickedness. 

1'he inspuraents of darknett tcU as truths ; 

Will us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. Shaketp. 

5. State of being intellectually clouded ; 
ignorance; uncertainty. 

All the light truth hat, or can have, it from 
the clearness and validity of those proofs upon 
which it is received ; to talk of any oilier li^t 
in the nnderstanrling,isto put ourselves lathe dork, 
or in the power of the prince of darknetk. Loeke. 

6. The empire of Satan, or the DeviL 

Who hatli delivered us from the power of darkr 
ness, and translated us into the kingdom of hit 
dear Sou. — 


Da'rksome. adj. [from dark.] Gloomy; 
obscure ; not well enlightened ; not lu- 
minous 

lie brought him thro* a darktome narrow past 
To a broad gale. Spenter. 

And her lair eyes, like stars that dimmed were 
With darksome cloud, now shew their goodly 
beams. ^tenter. 

You must not look to have an image in any 
thing lightsome ; for even a face in iron, red-hol^ 
will not be seen, the light confounding the small 
ditierei.cr8 of lightsome and darksome, which shew 
the figure. Bacon. 

A darksome cloud of locusts, swarming down. 
Must eat, and cn the ground leave nothiugj^n. 

He, here with us to be. 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day, • 

And chose with us a darksome bouse of mortal clay. 

MUum. 

Mistaken blessing, which old age they call, 
’Tis a long, nasty, darhotne hospital. Dryden. 

The darksome Pines, that o’er yon rocks recun’d. 
Wave high, ana murmur to Die buUow wind. 

Pope. 

Darling. af^\ [beoplin^ Sax. dimi- 
nutive of dear.] Favourite; dear; be- 
loved; regard^ with great kindness 
and tenderness. 

Tis not for a generous prince to countenance 
oppression and injustice, even iu his most darling 
favourites. H Estrange. 

Have a cure lest some belov’d notion, or s me 
darling science, too fv prevail over your mind. 

Watte. 

Da'rling. n.8. A favourite; one much 
beloved. 

Young Ferdinand they suppose is drown’d. 
And liis and my lov’d darling. Shaketp. 

In lliamcs, tnc ocean’s darltng, England’s pride. 
The pleasing emblem of his rmgn docs glide. 


MiPtftiOII. 


She became the darling 

To Darn. v. a. fofHf&iMain ori^naL] 
To mend hokshylnutatingthe texture 
of the stuff. ^ 

Will fee thy linsii wash, or hosen dam f Gap. 

He spent every day ten hours in his closet, in 
darning his stockings, which he performed to ad- 
mimJjn. Suijt, 

Da'rneu H. fc [lolium.} A weed grow- 
ing in the fields. 
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He w»8 met ev"n now 

Crown'd with rank fu roller and furrow- weeds, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
III our sustaining com. Shaknp. 

y^ ant VC com for bread ! 

»T A-II J . J III.. Ct-L 


DAS 


DAT 


Twas full of darnel ; do you like the taste. Shak. Vrydm» 

No fruitful crop t^ stcily fields return ; 6. To mingle; to adulterate; to change 

Bui oats and darnel choak flic rising corn. Dryd. wane admixture. 

7b Da^RRAIN. r. a. [This word is by Ju- Wbacum, bred to doth and draw, 
nius referred to dare: it seems to me Not wine, but more unwholesome law. BudiMioi. 

more probably deduciblc from arran- ticular circumstances, as may prevent ilUnatured 

ger la battaille ] applications. Addi$an. 

1 . To prepare for battle ; to range troops revealed trut^am doiM and adulte- 

A 1 ; or mixture of fliblrf and human inven- 
tor battle. . . * tions. Spectator, No. 5^. 

eJing u,em.c!;c. otherT«Mn- 7- To form Or skrtch in haste ; cwelessly. 

j j •' _ 1.... Ne.vfr WM /ittih d attf.. fit luck v lilt. 


5. To agitate any liquid^ so aa to make! ^ modem wit. all printed trash is 

the fuiface fly off. nuro'rous breaks and daeha. Mft, 

At once the blushing oars and brasen prow ' blow ; act : ludicrous. 

JJrtiA up the sandy waves, and ope the depths be- back, you lords, and give us leave awhile, 

low. Vrydan. —She takes upon her bravdy at first dathMak, 

6. To mingle; to adulterate; to diange I^ash. adv. An expressiem of the sound 


of water dashed. 

Hark, hark, the waters fall ; 
And, with a murmuring sound, 
Daih, doth, upon the around^ 
To gentle slumbers call. 


rated witli a mixture of fliblrs and human inven- 
tions. ^ectator, No. 580. 


ans ; Slid then darratnilig a kind of battle, but ^ „ { 

without arms, the CaBsarians got the over hand. A fool so just a copy of a wit. PepeJ 

Catew's Snrvcv of Cornwall 8. To obliterate ; to blot ; to cross out. 
eking of the duke of Vork ; ^ 

for they are at hand. Siud<e. whole copy extremely, and to a degree that, I 

nght ; of Single com- four, may displease you. Pope. 

9 . To confound ; to make ashamed sud- 
l denly ; to surprize with shame or fear; 

\ ^ depress ; to suppress. 

thrown by the hand ; propp’d manna, and coul^ make the worse appear 


•nat^d gentle slumbers cafl. Vrydmu 

Addiaon. DA'STARD. w. s. [abay^pi^E. Sax.] A 
n^foven- Coward; a poltron; a man infamous 
No. 580. for fear. 

doe&lv Tl'® cruelty and envy of the people. 

Permitted by our dattard nobles. 

» Have siitTer’d me by th’ voice of slaves to he 

Pope. Whoop’d out of Hume. Shalcap., 


Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York ; 
VarruM your battle ; for they arc at hand. Slud<e. 
S. To apply to the fight ; of single com- 
batants. 

Therewith they *gM» to hurleu greedily, 
Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Spenaer. 

DART, n, s. [dardf Fr.] 

1. A missile weapon thrown by the hand ; 
a small lance. 

Here one is wounded or slain witli a piece of a 
rock or flint, there another with a dart, arrow, 
or lance. Peacham. 

O’erwhelm’d with darts, which from afar they 
fling, 

The weapons round his hollow temples ring. 

Dryden. 

(In poetry,] Any missile weapon. 

To Dart, v, < 1 . [from the noun.] 

1. To throw offensively. 

He wets his tusks, and turns, and dares the 
war; 

Tli' invaders dart their jav’Hns from afar. Dryden. 

2. To throw; to emit; as, the sun darts 
his beams on the earth. 

Pan Came, and ask’d what magick caus’d my 
smart ; 

Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pope. 

To Dart. c. n. ‘ 

1. To fly as a dart. 


Who now my matchless valour dare oppose ? 
How long will Dares wait his dastard foes r Dryd. 

Dattard and drunkard, mean and insolent ; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of tliy might, 

In threats the foremast, but the last in tight. Dryd. 

Bug-bear thoughts, in the minds of children, 
make them daatai^a, and afraid of the shadow of 
darkness ever after. Locke, 

Curse on their dastard souls, they stand asto- 
nished ! AddiKm. 


Dropp’d manna, and could make the worse appear ri * 

I'he better reason, to perplex and dash To Da STARD. V. a. To temfy ; to mtl- 

Alaturest councils. MiUon. midatc; to desert with cowardicei to 

Y’enrly enjoin’d, some say, to undergo dispirit. 

This annual, humbling certain number’d days, y,P ^ j. %. — 

To doth their pride and joy for man seduc’d.Mi/t. maJllv «miU 

An unknown hand still check’d my forward joy dastards manly souls with hope and 

Dash'd me v/ithh[\iahea.Dryden and Lee's Oedipua. m rv ^ j 

To dash this cavil, read but the practice of SO 1/ASTARDlSE. V. 0. [from dOStaru,} 


And dastards manly souls with hope and fear. 

Dryden, 


Christian emperors. I^th. 

After they had sufliciently blasted him in his 
personal capacity, they found it an easy work to 
dash and overthrow him in his political. Sbuth. 

Nothing dashed the confidence of the mule like 
the braying of the ass, while he was dilating upon 
liiswucalogy. ^ L'E^ange. 

Tm nymph, when noUiing could Narcissus 
move, 

Stili dash'd with blushes foi ber slighted love. 

Addison. 

Some stronger now’r eludes our sickly will ; 
Dashes our rising nope with certain ill. Prior. 

Dash the proud gamester in bis gilded car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a star. 

Pope. 

To Dash. v. r. 


2. I'o let fly with hostile intention. To Dash, v, n. 

Now, d«rriwg Parthia, art thou struck. Slialcesp. ^ v 

To DASH. v.a. [The etymology of this 1. To flvoffthe surface bv a violet motion. 

word in an v of its Mnses i« verv ^If‘ne vesrel , be suddenly »topt fa it, motion, 
wora, m any or its senses, is veiy 4},^ iiouoi* continues its motion, and dasdies over 

uoubtful.] the sides of the vessel. Cheyne, 

1 . To throw or strike any thing suddenly 2. To fly in flashes with a loud noise, 

against something. • On each hand the gushing waters play. 

If you dmh a stone against a stone in the hot- And down the rough caacade, all dsnhmg^^^U, 
tom of the water, it maxeth a sound. Bacon. inomsen, 

A man that cuts liiiMelf, and team hi, own 3, Jo through WBteT, W M to Duke 

flesh, and dashes his liead against the stones, does , ^ ^ 

not act so unreasonably as Uie wicked man. It ny. 

TUlotson, Doeg, tho' without knowing how or why, 

2 . To break bv collision, SP“"’“ •»><**><>“• <'«**’'* ‘Wck widto. 

Tbr, that .und high have nmny bhuU to .faike “»d TOimenje, nerer out mm. Dryd. 

theni; ^ Dash. R. «. Tfrom the Verb.] 


And, if they fall, they dofh themselves to pieces. 

Snakcip. 

David’s throne shall then be like a tree, 
^n^ing and overshad’wiiig all the earth ; 
dr ia M eunte, that shall to pieces dads 
Au dionarchlei beiMof throughout the world. 


I To intimidate ; to deject with cowadice ; 
to dispirit: to depress; to terrify; to 
make an habitual cowai^ 

He such things to urge against our mir- 

As, now^clar’d, would blunt my sword in battle. 
And dastardise my courage. Dryden. 

Da'starply. atf;. [from daitard.] Cow- 
ardly ; mean ; timorous. 

Brawl and clamour is so arrant a mark of a 
dastardly wretch; that he does ms good as call him- 
self so that uses it VEstraage. 

Da'stardy. 91. a. ffrom dastard.} Cow- 
ardliness; timorousness. 

Da'tary. r. a. [datarius,] An officer of 
the chancery of Rome, tl^ugh whose 
hands benefices pass. Diet. 

DATE. R. a. \dattt, Fr. from datum, Lat.] 

1. The time at which a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginning. 

2. The time at which any event happened. 

3. The time stipulated when any thing 
shall be done. 

His days and times are put. 

And my reliance on hb (inicted dates 

Hu snut my credit 2Wn. 

My father’s promise ties me not to time ; 

And bonds witnout a date, they say, are void. 

Dryden. 

4. End; conclusion. 

What time would spare, from steel receivu its 
date} 

And monuments, like men, submit to fate. p^. 


S. To throw water m laphes. 

Dashing water on them may prove the best re- 
medy. Mortimer. 

bfiddling his head, am) pedne to earth his view. 
With ears and chest that mI the morning dew. 

Ticket. 

4. To baspatter; to bMprinlde. 

This tempest, 

Dashing the gurtnent of this PSaoe, aboded 
The sudden oreach on’t Shake^, Henry VIIT. 


Dash. R. #. [from the verb.] Andtonds without a date, they say, 

1. Collisitm. 4. End; conclusion. 

By the touch ethereal rous’d, What time would spare, from steel rcccivu it 

The dash of cjouds, or imtaUng war gate ; 

' JW fighting winds, while all is calm below, monuments, like men, submit to fate. Five 

rid. They furious spring. ^ ^ Thomson. 5^ Duration ; contmuance. 

Milton. 2 . Infusion ; something worse mingled in a CouJd the declining of this fate, O Wend, 

small proportion. Our dote to immortality extend? Venhm. 

t)cst re- There it nothing which one regards so much r* j j 

^ xnd pity, u imioconce, when wnflragant mass, puigd and lefin d, 

IS view, hg, :a It a dash of foUy . Addision. ®«®» endleu djrtj, 

: dew. , , . . f. 4. 4. rounded in righteousness. mttton. 

Ticket. 3. A mark m wn^ : a line to note 3 , dactylut] The fruit of adate-tree. 

a pause, or omission. Hold, take these keys, and fetch more tpiees. 

He is afraid of letters and characters^ of notes nurse, 

d and dosha, whttdi, set tog^sM, ^ sig^^o- ...Jrhey call for dolet and qnincei in thejiMtjy- 
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Date-trbb. II. f. See Palm, of which 
it is a species, 

To Date, v, a. [from the noun.] To note 
with the time at which any thing is 
written or done. 

Tis ftll one, in respect of eternal duration yet 
behind, whether we begin the world so many nw- 
iions or ages ago, or daU from the late era of| 
about six thousand years. Bentley. 

To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound, 

B ope. 

Da'teless. aiff* [from date.] Without 
am fixed term. 

The fly-slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateleu limit of thy dear exiles. Shakesp. 

Dative, ]dativus, Lat.] 

1. [In grammar.] The epithet of the case 
that signifies the person to whom any 
thing is given 

2, [In law.] These are termed dative exe- 

cutors, who are appointed such by the 
judge* s decree ; as administrators with 
us here in England. Ayliffe. 

To DAUB. V. a. [dahhen^ Dut dauber ^ Fr.] 

1. To smear with something adhesive. 

She took for him an ark of bullrushes, and daub- 
ed it with slime and with pitch. Eiodus. 

2. To paint coarsely. 

Hasty daubing will but spoil the picture, and 

make it so unnatural as must want raise light to 
set it off. ^ Cftway. 

They snatched out of his hands a lame imper- 
fect piece, rudely daubed over with too little re- 
flection. Dryden. 

If a picture is daubed with many bright and 
glaring colours, the vulgar admire it is an excel- 
lent piece. ^ Watts. 

S. To cover with something specious or 
groB8, something that disguises what it 
lies upon, 

So smooth he daubed his vice with shew of virtue. 
He liv’d from all attainder of suspect. Shakap. 

4 . To lay on any thing gaudily or ostenta- 
tiously. 

Since princes will have such things, it is better 
they should be graced with elegancy, than daubed 
with cost. ^ Bacon. 

Let him be datb'd with lace, live high, and whore; 
Sbtnetimes be lousy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
To flatter grossly. 

let every one, Itierefore, attend the sentence 
of his conscience ; for, ho may be sure, it will 
not daub nor flatter. Smith. 

To Daub v. it. To play the hypocrite : 
this sense is not in use. 

I cannot daub it further ; 

And yet 1 must. 

Da'uber. It. #. [from daub,] 

1 . One that daubs. 

2. A course low painter. 

What they called his picture, bad been drawn 

at length by the daubers of almost all nations, and 
•till unlike him. Drifden. 

Parts of different species jumbled togetW, ac- 
cording to the mad imagination of the ^u/ier, to 
cau«e laughter. Dr^en. 

A sign-post dauber would disdain to paint 
The one-eyed hero on hb el^hant. Dryden, 


I'he treacherous tapster, Thomas, 
Haim a new angel two doors from us, 
I one * • • • • • 


Swift* 


As nhe as daubers bands can make it 

2. A low flatterer. 

Da'ubry. ft. #. [from shfti.] An old 
word for any thing artfbl. 

She works by charms, by spoils; and such 
daubry as this is beyond our memeut. Shtdtesp. 

Da'uby. adj, [from daub,'] Viscous | 
glutinous; adhesive. 


DAW 

Not in vain th* industrious kind 
With dauby wax and flow’rs tbe chinks have lin’d. 


Some the gall’d ropes with dauby marling bind. 
Or sear^lotn masts with strong tarpawling coats 


Da'ughtsr. ft. i. [dauktar, Gothi<dc, 
bohtejt, Sax. dotter, Runick; dohier, 
Germ, dochter, Dut.] 

1. The female offspring of a man or wo- 
man. 

Your wives, your daughters, 

Your matrons, and your mhids, could not fill up 
The cistern of my lust. Shaketp. j 

Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, | 

With rosy lustre purpled o’er the lawn. Pope. 

2. A daughter in law, or son’s wife. 

3. A woman. 

Jacob went out to see the daughters of the land. 

Gencni. 

4. JTn poetry.] Any descendant. 

5. The female penitent of a confessor. 

Are you ot leisure, holy father, now , 

Or shall I come to you at evening mass ?— • 

«— My leisure serves me, pensive daughter, now. 

SftoJtCMp* 

To DAUNT. V. a, [domter, Fr. domt- 
tare, Lat] To discourage; to fright; 
to intimidate. 

Ffiurfax, whose name in anus thro’ Europe rings. 
And Alls all mouths with envy or with praise. 
And all her jealous monarefaswith amaxe, 

And rumours loud, which daunt remotest kings. 

Jlft^en. 

Where the rude ax, with heaved stroke, 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt. 

Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. Milton. 

Some presences daunt and discourage us, when 
others raise us to a brisk assurance. Glimville. 

Da'untless. ai(;\ [from daunt] Fear- 
less ; not dejected ; not discouraged. 

Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntless spirit of resolution. Shakesp. 

Dauntless he rose, and to the tight return’d : 
Wtlh shame his glowing cheeks, his eyes witli 

fury bum’d. Dryden s Virgil. 

He, not by wants or woes oppress’d. 
Stems the bold torrent with a dauntless breast. Drvd. 

The utmost weight of affliction from ministerihl 
power and popular hatred, were almost worth 
beannt', for the glory of such a dauntless conduct 
as he has shewn under it. Pope. 

Da'untlessness. ft. s. [from dauntless.] 
Fearlessness. 

Daw. ft. s, [supposed by Skinner so 
named from nis note ; by Junius to be 
corrupted from dawl ; the (German ful, 
and dol in the Baravian dialect, having 
the same signification.] The name of a 
bird. fthnvdulu. 

1 will wear my Heart upon my sleeve, 

For drtM'i to pecK nt Shakexp. Othello. 

If death dt> oucnch us quite, we have great wrong, 
That daws, and trees, and rocks should last -o long, 
When we must in an instant pass to nought. Davits. 

The loud daw, his throat displaying, draw s 
The whole assembly of his fellow daws. It'aller. 

DAWK. If. s. A cant word among the 
workmen for a hollow, rupture, or inci- 
sion, in tlieir stuff. 

Observe if an} hollow or dawks be in tbe length. 

Moson. 

To Dawk. v. a. To mark t^ith an incision. 

Should they apply that side of the tool the 
edge lies on, the swift coming about of (be work 
would, where u siiiail irregularity of stuff should 
happen, jobb the edge into the stuff, and so dawk 
it. Jllotoil. 

To DAWN. V. ft. [supposed by the ety* 
mologists to have been originally to 
dayen, or advance towards day,] 


DAY 

1. To grow luminous ; to begin to grow 
light 

I have ^n troubled in my sleep this t^gjhtj 
But dauniing day new comfort hath insplroJMirik 
As it be^ to daum, towards the first di^ af 
the week, came Mary Magdalene to see the sepal- 
chre. *** Matthew. 

All night I slept, oblivious of my ; 

Aurora dawn*d and Phoebus shin’d in vain. Pqpe. 

2. To glimmer obscurely. 

A Romanist, from the very first daummg of 
any notions in his understanding, hath this prin- 
ciple constantly inculcated, that he must believe 
as the church. ^ Locke. 

3. To begin, yet fiundy; to give some 
promises of lustre or eminence. 

While we behold such dauntless worth appear 
In dawning youth, and souls so void of fenr.Dryd. 

Thy hand strikes out some free design, 

W hen life awakes and dawns at every une* Pape. 

Dawn. n. s, [from the verb.] 

L. The time between tbe first appearance 
of light and the sun's rise, reckoned 
from the time that the sun comes within 
eighteen degrees of the hoiizoiil 
Then on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ 
lb seaich the land, but give tail day to joy. 

2. Begmning ; first rise. 

These tender circumstances diffuse a dawn of 
serenity over the soul. Pope. 

Such their guiltless passion was. 

As in the dawn of time inform’d the lieart 
Of innocence and undissembling trutli. TiUatton, 

DAY. ft. $, [bse^, Sax.] 

1. Tbe time between the rising and set- 
ting of the sun, called the ar^cial day. 

Why stand ye here all tiie day idle ? Matthew. 
Of night impatient, we demand the day ; 

'Hie day arrives, tlien for the night we pray • 

I'he night and day successive come andW, 

Our lasting pains no interruption know.BZuc/cmore. 
Or object new 

Casual discourse draws on, which intermits 
Our days work. MV ton. 

2. The time from noon to noon, or from 
midnight, to midnight called the natural 
day. 

llow many hours bring about the day, 

How man} <iau« will finisli up the year. Shahsp. 

3. Light; sunshine. 

Let us v.tik honestly, as in he day; not in 
rioting and drunkeimess. Homans. 

The wef»t } cl glimmers with some streaks of day: 
Now spurs ihc lated traveller apace, 

'J'o gain the timely inn. Shake^. Marheth. 

Around the tields did nimble lightning play. 
Inch oriel 'd us hy fils, and Miatch'd the day ’ 
’Midst ihis was heard tile shrill and tender erv 
Of well-picas’d ghosts, which in tlie storm didfflv. 

Dryden. 

Vet are we able only tc survey 
Dawnings of beams, and promises of day. Prior. 

4. Any time specified and distinguished 
from other time; an age; the time. 
In this sense it is generally plural. 

After him reigned Gutlieline his heir. 

Tile iustest man and truest in his days. Fairy Q. 

1 tliiuk, in these days, one honest man is obliged 
to acquaint another who are his friends. Popt. 

We have, at this time of day, better and more 
certain means of information than they had. 

^ HMirard. 

5. Life: in this sense it i^^iipokliail^ plural. 
He never in his igcfn iroke hts word ; 
that is, in his iMtfe Hfe. 

Ho WM D0V« al a loss in his days for a frequent 
answer. Carte’s Life (f Omumtte 

6. The day of contest ; the contest; the 
battle. 

His name iSrack fear, bis conduct won the day ; 
He came, lie saw, he seis’d the struggling prey. 

Jioscommon. 
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ttdbli tfatnet do hwHij in tbo ww ; 

IIm day oimott itself professes touts, 

And little is to do. Skdhap, Matheth. 


Da'tsprtno. «. •• FAw 


DAY DAZ DEA 

IteaiMtiniiMClohMvaljiBtbewtf; for art thou, • I dare not tnut theie em ; 

llw dag almMt itaelf piaftaaes ^onia, Tbat mak it tbjricH tit dagmum, to p^oiw They dance in miitt, and d ^i rd t mth anrprise. 

And little is to do. Shaken, Matheth, The fpngeance prest f Fairy Queen, Drydem, 

. An wpMinteaor ^ ^ • “* o«wn; the nwt ap- 1. One «f the lowert c£ the three ordcn 

Of ifroy debtor! do not keep their dM, pearance of l^t. of the clergy. 

Deny tbeir banda, and dm eernte to pay. So ail ere deumriiig, nnder oooiciout nicbt, Likewiie muit the deieoM be grave.t Tim. iii. 8. 

X must with patieM all m terms atiend.Dryden. Secret they niusiiM, and in order set. Jmifeii, The constitutions that the apostles made con- 

1 A day appointed for eome commemora* *»’^*** hesfe'n fessh^bfesring, pure and eerning deacons and widows, are very inl^unely 

^ The Held of Arineonrt, ‘”™' '>«««“’«»“»<» a-YKl^tland.] An overaeer the^! 

Feaghtontbedepof Criipin&iipianus.Shiilceyi. Oa'tstar m t tdtv'talA ttorl The S. And also the m aater ef an fatcorpofaled 
. ^eai*!y to <%; without certainty or naming 'gUr.* ' ^ company. 

«**hma«ce. ImeanttomokaherAir. eodfieo, andwUe, De'aconess. n. ». [firom tfcoco*.] A fe- 

Bararia Jmth been taught, that merit and Mr- of greatest blood, andyet mors good than great ; male officer in the ancient church. 


m^aaj mamvaa wfWMWS, IBM«a ««Waa aviWWO iW yUJp 

X must with patieiice all the terms attend.Ihydm. 
6 . A day appointed for eome commemora* 

The field of Agineonrt, 


For what art thoo, 

Tbat mak’st thyself his dayemaa^ to Mlong 
The fsngeance prest i Fairy Queen, 

>A'T8PRf NO. «« a« Fdbv and The 

riseof theda^S the dawn; theni^ap- 
pearance of Ik^t. 

So all ere dayn^, nnder oonscbus night. 
Secret they fiiusVd, and in order set. liftaoii. 
The breath of hearv'U fessh^Uewing, pure and 
sweet. 

With dayrpring bom, here lease me to respire. 


9. From da^ to day ; without certainty or 
eontinuaace. 

Barsria hath been taught, that merit and ser- 
sioe doth oblige the Spaniard bnt/hm day to day. 

Haeon, 

To-Day. On this day. 

To-day, if ye will hear his Toioe, harden not 
your hearts. ^ Ptabn, 

The past b ail by death possest, 

And frugal fete, tbat guards tlic rest, 

By giving, bids ns nve to-day, Fenton. 

DaVbsp. n. s, [day and bed,'\ A bed 
used fer idkiiess and luxury in the day- 
thne. 

Calling my officers about me, in my branchf*H 
velvet gown ; bavins come down from a daybcd, 
wherd i hwseieft On via sleeping. 

Smkrtp. Twifth Kight 
DA'YBOOtCe If. s, [from day and book.] A 


momuig star. 

I meant to make her fidr, aod free, and wise. 


than great : male officer in the ancient chun 

• sea"*^' De'aconry 1 w. s. [from deacon.] The 
BenJotmm. De'aconship. j office OT dignity of a 
deacon. 


Sunk though he be beneath the wstry floor j floonrin ^ ^ 

So sinks the day- Aar in the ocean bed, ueacon. 

And yet anon repakihio dittoping head. Mikon, DEAD, adjt fbeab, Sax, dood^ Dut] 
Da'ytime. «. 8. [day and flwr.] The 1 . Deprived of life; exanimated. 
time in wlxich there is light: opposed Tlicciueen, my lord, is dead; 

to niffht. ■■■—*.■ S he should have died hereafter 

^ ^ another thin^j^wlien they 

and flirtji most by night, are alive, from what they are when dead. Bale, 

done wiUi things not done, and is a terror to great hof>eie*t^ lover fled, 

cities. Haeon. Or 


no ni^n mosi oy nigni ; sne mingiein um.gs ^ 

lone wiUi things not done, and is a terror to great hof>eie*t^ lover fled, 

* M ‘ * k 1 * * I . . . disdainful glances shot him dead, Drxd, 

My ants never brought out their com but in the ^ ® . /. 1 ^ 

when Ac moon did shiner and kept it under 2. With of before the cause of deaUl. 


tradesman's journal ; a book in which all Da' ork. n. r< 
the occurrences of the day are set down, imposed by the 
Da'YBRKAK. II. r. [day md break,] 'Fhe True labour in th 
dawn ; the first appearance of light. ** 


ground in the daytime, Addwm. 

1a' ORK. n. 8, [day and work,] Work 
imposed by the day ; daylabour. 

True labour in the vineyard of Iby lord, 

Ere prime thou hast A" imposed daywork done. 

Fairfax. 


TcDAZE. . [D;«s.sax ] Tp over- 


DAYtA'BODR. «. ,. [dayrnd labonr.] wth light ; to strike with too 

Labour by the day ; labour divided into lustre ; to 

daily taslw. ^ suddenly mtro- 

Do A Ood exact daviohottr, light denkd, duced ... , 

I fondly ask ? Udten. They smote the glistering armies, as they stand, 

DayUibottr was but an hard and a dry kind of With quivering beams, whicli daPd Ae wondVing 
livelihood to a man that could get an estatewith eye. Fairfax. 

two or Aree strokes of his pen. SoiAh. Po«r human kind, all dat d in open day, 

DaYDA'BODRER. n.*, [from doyMour;] WU. •ndblijrflymi.. ttoway.^. 

One that works by the day. [^ther dr^rf See Dai- 

In one night, ere glimpse of morn, SY.] Besprinkled With daisies. 

His shadowy flail hath threshM the corn I^t us 

That ten da vlalwuren could not end. Milton. Find out Ae prettiest dasied plot we can. 

The daiflabout'or, in a country village, has com- And make him a grave- Shakesp. CymbeUne. 

monly biit a small pittance of courage. Lockc. 7 ;^ Da'zZLE, V, a. [See DAZE.] 
Da'ylioht. n, 8, [day and light,] The i, Xo overpower with light ; to hinder the 


They smote the glistering armies, as they stand, 1 5 , Unactive ; motionless. 


This Indian told theni, Ait, mistaking their 
course, the crew, all except himself, were dead ty 
hunger. ^ ^ ^ ArhuAnot. 

3, Without life ; inanimate. 

All, all but truA, drops dead-bom from the 
press, 

Like the last gazette, or like Ae last address.Pcpe. 

4. Imitating death ; senseless ; motionless. 
^ At Ay rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the cha- 
riot and horse are cast into a dead bleep. Psalma. 

Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and 
backbone, we know is used for procurine efeoa 
8tce{>s. Bacon. 


With quivering beam!, whicli dat'd the wondVing „„eti,ne! bi^MiV rod rometimro 

-TV !»!>!• -1 lower, according to tlie quick vent and abim- 

Poor human kind, all to d m open day , dance, or the dead 8 ala 4 ma scarcity. Coreto. 

Err after bliu, rod blindly rou! thsir way. Jhgd. ^ay, there’! a time when ev’n Uie rolling year 
Da'ZIED. adj, [rather dasied. See Dai- Seems to stand still ; dead caltM arc in the ocean. 

cv 1 1 1 iLuLri wifli When not a breaA disturbs Ihfe drowsy main.Ler. 

SY.J isespnnKiea witn daisies. ^ 

.p. , , ^ j A a. ^ ^ ployed time lying upon Aeir hands, nor the nn- 

To D A'ZZLE, *. a. [See DAZE^ ^ ThiV^olour often carrie* the mind awny, jt». 

1. To overpower with light ; to hinder the it dcceiveth the sense j and it seemnA to the tyo 
.tt-.nrflh. right by ydto 5 

own them. Nought hut a blank remains, a dead void space. 

IIow is It that some Witt ^ , A step of life, that promis'd such a race. Dryden. 

That now they daxtUd are, now clearfy see^^^^ ^ 

■ thJi;hr;‘C<to«i’up:?. Strodf^r^^^i 

Will donb now thU earth^ with their Perauadc a prince that he ia irreainible, and he 

Iniuflerably bright JUiJ^ „jj, ^ ,„riou! an attribute 

The place! that have eithw ihinrog ^ lie jgad and uaelc!! by him. Addiam. 

or manners, have no occasion for Aem : a daxzlti^ ^ n.eli . . ;iwaro*wwa1/%wA/l 

expression rather damages Aem, and serves only 8* I^ll • gk>omy , unemployed. 

... * -t* ai u-.— .... Pnnai Trav«tilin 0 nv<*r AmaniiR. ihpn rnvpmd with 


light of tile day^ as opposed to that of 
tlie moon, or a taper, 
liv this Ae drooping daylight *gan to fade. 

And yield his room to sad succeeding night 

Fairy Queen, 

Thou shalt buy Ais dear, 

If ever 1 thy face by daylignt see. 


Tv Da'zzle, V, a. [See DAZE.] 
1 . To overpower with light ; to In 


action of the sight by sudden lustre. 

Fears use to be represented in such an imaginary 
fashion, as they rather dasxle men’s eyes Aan 
open them. Bacon. 

IIow is it that some wits are mterrapted, 

That now they daaled are, now clearly see ? 


Now go Ay way. Shakesp, 2. To Strike or surprise with splendoiir. 

They, by dayi^ht passing through the Turks Those heavenly shapes 

fleet, recovered the haven, to Ae joy of the be- wiu now this earAlj with Aeir blaze 

aieeed ( hmtian!. KjwKei. Injufletably bright. Miltm 

lie stands in daylight, and disdains to hide jji,. places that have either shining sentiments 

honour he is tied . Dryden. q, manners, have no occasion for Aem : a dan*“^ 

V\ III 5 on murder a man iii plain daylight ^Dryd, expression rather damages Aem, and serves c 

I hough rough bears in covert seek defence, to eclipse their beauty. P 

White foxes stay, with seeming innocence ; Ah, friend ! to daole let Ac vain design; 

daylight can dispense. J>Tn(d. To raise Ae thought, or touch the heart, be th 

y ifediet he illuminated by the ordinary pris- P 

AKfid? colours, they will appear neither of their nn. •« T'rt nvtmnwM 


nwfici colours, they will appear neither of their nr.i «« si Tn l>p nvemowered 

.wn dagttglu colon»f nor of the colour of the " '? ‘’® oveiI»werea 

light east on tliera, but of Borne middle colour be- With light; to lose the power ot Blgat, 
tween both. Kewtont Optiekt, Daxsle mine eyes ? or do 1 see Arec sons ? 

. _ mil... - •' Kk..Lmmm. 


ligitt east on tliera, but of Borne middle colour be- 
tween both. Kewtont Optiekt, 

Day-lily. n. 8, The seme with Aspho- 
del, wliich see. 

Da'ysman. n. 8. [day oxAman,] An old 
word for umpire. AkwmaHk^ Perhaps 
rather, sure^. 


^ Skaketp. I 


Coirc, boy, and go wiA nm ; thy sight is young, q s^ill ; obscure, 
ud you shall reaef when miue begins to daxsh, ^ . 


Travelling over Amanus, Aen covered with 
deep snow, they came in the dead winter to Alep- 
po. Knollen 

There is someAing unspeakably chearful A a 
spot of ground which is covered w ith trees, that 
smiles amidst all the rigours of winter, and gives 
us a view of the most gay season in the midst of 
that which is the most dead and mcianchoty. 

Addmn* 


And you shall read when miue begins to daxsle, 

Shakesp. 

An overlight maketh the eyes dank, insomuch 


All overiignt maxeto toe eyes aawc, iiibuiiiui;ii ... 

Wi^STro S lO^mving no rewmblance of Hfe 


Their flight was only deferred until they might 
cover their disorders by the dead darkness of tlie 
night. Hayward, 
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D E A 

At t necond fittiag* tbougii I alter not the 
} miut tou^ the same features over 
a(g^ juid dhange the dead \ 

11. Obtuse; 4ull$ out sprightly: us^^j 
sounds. 

We took a bell of abent two inches in dianie< 
ter at the bottom, which was sapported In the 
midst oHhe eatHy of the receiver by a bent stick, 
in which when H was dosed up, the bell seemed 
to sound more dead dian it did when just before it 
sounded in the open air. Boyle* 

12. Dull; ftj|gia; not animated; not af- 


How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that 
ts composed in the most elegant tomis of speech, 
wfesn it is not heig^tenrd'by aoJemnity of phrase 
from the sacred writings. ^ Jdditon. 

13. Tasteless; vapiu; spiritless; used af | 
liquors. 

14. Uninhabited. 

Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry 
ditches. Arbutknot, 

15. Without the natural force or efficacy ; 
as, a dead Jlre» 

16. Without the power of vegetation : as, 
a dead bough, 

17. [In theology.] The state of spiritual 
death, lying under the power of sin. 

You hath he quickened, who were dead in tres> 
passes and sins. Ephet. ii. 1. 

The Dead. n. s. Dead men. 

Jove saw from high, with just disdain. 

The dead inspir’d witli vital life asain. Dryden. 

The ancient Romans generally buried their dead 
near the great roads. Additon. 

That the dead shall rise and live again, is be- 
yond the discovery of reason, and is purely a 
matter of faith. Locke. 

The tow ’ring bard had sung, in nobler lays, 
How the last trumpet wakes tbe lazy dead. Smith. 

Dead. it. s. Time in which there is re- 
markable stillness or gloom ; as at mid- 
winter and midnight. 

After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy 
then, is to expect an narvest in the dead of win- 
ter. South. 

In tbe dead of the night, when the men and 


their dogs were all fast asleep. UlUtrange. 

At length, in dead of night, the ghost appears 
Of her unhappy lord. Dr^en. 

To Dead. e. ii. [from tbe noun,] To lose 
force, of whatever kind. 

Iron, as soon as it is out of the fire, deadeth 
straitwaya. fiocpn’i Natural Hutory, 

To Dead. \ 

To De'aden. f ■ ' 

1. To deprive of any kind of force or 
sensation. 

That the sonnd may be extinguished or deaded 
by discharging the pent lur, before it ooroeth to 
the mouth of the pteoe, and to the open air, is 
not probable. Bacon. 

It is requisite that the tympanum be tense, and 
hard stretched, otherwise the laxness of that mem- 
brane will certainly dead and damp the sound. 

^ . Bolder. 

This motion would be quickly deadened by 
countermotions. Glanvdle's Sceptie Scient^iea. 

We will not oppose any thing to them that is 
bird and stubborn, but by a smt answer deaden 
their force by degrees. Bumet*i Theory. 

Our dreams are great instances of that activity 
which is natural to the human soul, and whiw 
u not in the power of sleep to deaden or abate. 

Spectator. 

Ancones are such things as relax the tension 
of the ndected nervous fibres, or destroy the pur- 
ticular acrimony which occasions tlie pain; or 
what deadetu the sensation of the brain, by pro- 
curing sleep. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

t. To make vapid, or spiritless. 


D £ A 

19 ki.beer aod tbe wm, as w«U within w«ter as 
above, at all. 

Bacon, 

Dead-doing, pario adj, [dead and do,] 
Destructive; KiUiiig; oMschievous ; ha- 
idttgihe power ito mate dead. 

H<4d, Q dnardord, your dead hand, 
TluBikniiiJie.«ried, tarn your hum^thrall. 

i^pefiier. 

They never, care bow many others 
They kill, without regard or mothers. 

Or wives, or children, so they can 

Make up some fierce dead-dohig man. Hudanat. 

DbaOtUET. AyZ.] Hope- 

less eaiigence. 

And have tio power at att^ nor shift. 

To help itself at a deadAjft. Hudibrat. 

Deadly, aiffo [from dead,] 

1, Destructive ; mortal ; murderous. 

She then on ^meo calls —As if that name, 

Shot from from the deadly level of a gun, 

Did murthcr her. Sfutketp. 

Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 

Asa north wind bums a too ionvard spring ; 

Give sorrow vent, and let the sluces go. Dryden, 

2, Mortal ; implacable. 

The Numldians, in number itxfinite, are deadly 
enemies unto tbe Turka. KnoUei. 

De'adly. adv, 

1. In a manner resembling the dead, 

Dkc dumb statues, or unbreathing stoims, 
Star’d each on other, and look’d deadly pfde.Shak. 

Young Arcite heard, and up he ran wiili hastC; 
And asird him why he look’d deadly wan I 

Dryden, 

2. Mortally. 

I will break Fharaoh’s arms, and he shall groan 
before liim with the groanings of a deadly wounded 
man. Ez. xxx. 24. 

3. Implacably ; irreconcileably ; destruc- 
tively. 

4. It 18 sometimes used in a ludicrous 
sense, only to enforce the signification 
of a word. 

Mettled schoolboys, set to cuff, 

Will not confess that they have done enou^. 
Though deadly weary. Urrerv. 

John had ^bt an impression, tliat Lewis was so 
deadltt cunnnig a roan, that he was afraid to ven- 
ture himself uone with him. Arbu^not. 

De'adnbss. n, a, [from dead.] 

1. Frigidity ; want of warmth ; want ofj 
ardour ; want of affection. 

His grace removes the defect of incrination, by 
taking oil our natural d ea d n e u and dbafieetton to- 
wards Uiem, ^ Rogers. 

2. Weakness of the vital powers; Ian- 
gour ; faintness ; inactivity of the spirits. 

Your gloomy -e^s betray a dtadness, ^ 

And inward languishing. Dryden ondLrc’r Oedipue. 

3. Vapidness of liquors ; loss of spirit. 

Dcadness or flatness in cyder is often occasioned 

by the too free adiuksion of air into the vessels. 

Marttmer. 

De'adnettle. n. a. A weed; the same 
with archangel j 

Dead-reckoning, n. t, [a sea term ] 
That estimation or conjecture which 
the seamen make of the place where a 
ship is, by keeping an account of her. 
way by the log, by knowing the course > 
they have steered by the compass^ and 
by rectif^fing all with allowance for drift 
or lee way ; so that this reckoning is 
without any observation of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and is to be rectified 
as often as any good observation can be , 
had. 
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DEAF, ad/o [doofi Dut] 
i . Wanting the sense of hearing. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is 


^ ^ Itifected minds 

To then deaf pillows will discharge their secreU. 


The chief design here Intended is to instruct 
such as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by 
consequence of their want or hearing. Holder, 
If any sine atfiict our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife. 

Till death shall bring the kind relief, 

We must be patient, or he derf. Prior. 

Thus yon may stili be young to me. 
While 1 can better hear mt see: 

Oh ne’er may fortune shew her spite, 

To make roe de(^, and piend my sight 
2o It has to before the thing tliat oi^t to 
be heard. 

1 will be deaf to pleading and eicmei ; 

Nor tears nor prayers shall purchase out abuses* ‘ 


Ob. that men’s ears should be, 
Tocouuitldeaf but not to flattery! Shaketp, 

Whilst virtue courts them ; but, alas, in va^ ! 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 

Derf to her fondest call, mind to her greatest 
charms. Hoseommon. 

Not so, for once indulg’d, they sweep the main ; 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. Drpd. 

Hope, too long with vain delusion fed, 

Derf to the rumour of fallacious feme. 

Gives to the roll of death his glorious naiiie.Pqpe« 

3. Deprived of the power of faearinff. 

Derf with the noise, I took my hasty flight : 

No mortal courage can support the fright. Dryd. 

4. Obscurely heard. 

Nor silence is within, nor voice express. 

But a deaf noise of sounds that never cease ; 
Confus’d and chiding like the hollow roar 
Of tides receding from th* insulted shore. Dryd, 

Tlic rest were seiz’d with sullen discontent. 
And a derf rourmui through tbe squadrons went. 

Dryden. 

To Deaf, v, a. To deprive of the power 
of hearing. 

Hearing hath derfd our sailors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there’s none know what fe 
say. Donma, 

A swarm of tbeiraerial shapes appears. 

And, flutt’ring round his temples, oeiyt his ears. 

Drj/den. 

To Dea'fen. V, a, [from deaf,] To de- 
prive of the power of hearing. 

But Saliut enters ; and, exclaiming loud 
For justice, deajent and disturbs the crowd.Drpd. 

From shouting men, and horns, and dogs, ‘'he 
flies. 

Deafen dund stunn’d wIUi their promiscnnui cries. 

Addison. 

De'aply. adv, [from deaf.] 

1. Without sense ^ sound. 

2. Obscurely to the ear. 

De'afness. II. s. [from ifieq/l] 

1. Want of the power of hearing; want 
of sense of sounds. 

Those who are deaf and dumb, arc dumb by 
coutequence from their derfnem. Holder^ 

The Duuciad had never btien writ, but at his 
request, and for his derfnm% for, had he been 
able to converse with me, do you tWpk 1 bad 
amused my time so UI ? ^ ^ Pope. 

2. Unwillingness to hear. ^ 

I found such m derfmeLdmi no declaration from 
the bbhope could iypt pfece. Kmg Charke. 

DEAL. a. a, [deil, Dut.] 

1. Part 

A great deal of that which had been, was now 
to be removed out of the church. Hooker. 

2. Quantity; degree of more or less. It 
was fomerly joined with different words, 
to Ihnit its meaning ; as, aome deal, in 
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iome degree, to some amount: we now 
either eay. a p*eat deal, or a deal with- 
out an adject^e ; but this is commonly, 
if not always, ludicrous or contemp 
tuous. 

When men's affections do frame their opinions^ 
they are in defence of errour more earnest, a great 
deal, than, for tbe roost part, sound believers in 
the maintenance of truth, apprehending accord- 
ing to the nature of that evidence which scripture 
^rieldcth. Hooker, 

There is, indeed, store of matters, fitter and 
better a great deal fur teachers to spend time and 
labour in. » Hooker. 

To weep with them that weep, doth ease some 
deJi 

But sorrow flouted at is double death. Shake^, 
What a deal of cold business doth a man mis- 
peiid the better part of life in ! In scattering com- 
pliments. and tendering visits. Ben Jmtm. 

The charge some deaf thee haply honour may, 
That noble Uudone had while here he lived. 

Fairfax. 

Possibly some never so much as doubted of the 
safety of tiieir spiritual estate ; and, if so, they 
have BO much the more reason, a great deal, to 
doubt of it. Souih. 

The author, who knew that such a design as 
this could not be carried on without n great deal 
of artifice and sophistry, has puzzled and per- 
plexed his cause. Addison. 

3. [From the verb to deal.] The art or 
practice of dealing cards. 

How can the muse her aid impart, 

Unskill'd in all the terms of art? 

Or in harmonious numbers nut 
The deal, the shulfle, and the cut ? Swift. 

4. [deyl, Dut.] Fir-wood, or the wood of | 
pines. 

I have also found, that a piece of deal, far 
thicker than one would easily imagine, being pur- 
posely interposed betwizt my eye, placea in a 
room, and the clearer daylight, was not only 
somewhat transparent, but appeared ouite through 
a lovely red. Boyle on Colourt. 

To Deal. v. c. [deelen, Dut.] 

J. To distribute; to dispose to different 
persons. 

Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring tl»e 
poor that are cast out to thy house. Isaiah, Ivui. 7. 
One with a broken truneneon deals his blows. 

Dryden. 

His lifted arms around his head he throws. 

And deals in whistling air his empty blows. Dryd. 

ITie business of mankind, in this life, being 
rather to act than to know, their portion of know- 
ledm is dealt them accordingly. Addison. 

How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 

And Horae deals out her blessings and her gold. 

TickeU. 
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With the fond maids in palmlitry he dedk, 
They tell the secret which he first rtveali. Prior. 

2. To act between two persons ; to inter- 
vene. 

Sometimes he that dealt between man and man, 
raiseth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater interest than he haUi in either. Bacon, 

3. To behave well or ill in any transaction. 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impar- 
tially, but that he will acknowledge all this to be 
true. ^ TiUotson. 

4. To act in axiv manner. 

Iwo deep enemies, 

Foes to my rest, and my sweet sleep*i disturbers. 
Are tliey that 1 would have thee dew upon. Shak. 

5. To deal hy. To treat well or ill. This 
seems a vitious use. 

Such an one deal* not fairly hy bis own mind. 

L! J -I-U. 


Had the great men of antiquity been possessed 
bev would 


they would have made an 
out their lectures to the 


of the art of printinj 
advantage of it, in d ^ 
pubiick. Addison. 

If you deal out great quantities of strong liquor 
to the mob, there will be many drunk. Watts. 

2. To scatter ; to throw ab^t. 

Keep me from tiie vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe’s devoted issue felt, 

When hissing through the skies tlie feather'd 
deaths were dealt. Dryden. 

S. To give gradually, or one after another. 

nightly mallet deals resounding blows. Cay. 

4. To difitribote the cards. 

ToDbal. v.fi. 

1. To traffic; to tramact basiness; to 
trade. 

ft is generally better to deal by speech than by 
letter ; and hy a man himself, than by the tnedia- 
tioii of a third. Bacon. 

Tills is lu drive a wholcsomt trade, when all 
otlier petty merchants deal hot fiof parcels 

Decay qf Piety. 

They buy and tell, they desU and tram. SoutL 


nor conducts his own understanding wght Loeke, 

6. To deal in. To have to do witn ; to be 
engaged in ; to practise. 

Suiters are so distasted with delays and abuses, 
that plain-dealing, in denying to deal in suits at 
first, is grown nut only honourable, but also gra- 
cious. Bacon. 

Tlie Scrijiture forbids even the countenancing a 
poor man in his cause ; which is a popular way 
of preventing justice, that some men have dealt 
in, though v^ithuut that success which they pro- 
posed to themselves. Atterbury. 

Among authors, none draw upon themselves 
more displeasure than those who deal in political 
matters. Addison. 

7*rue logick is not that noisy thing that deals all 
in dispute, to which the former ages had debased 
it. Wattses IjOgiek. 

7. To deal with. To treat in any manner; 
to use well or ill. 

Neither can the Irish, nor yet the English lords, 
think tliemselves wronged, nor hardly dealt with, 
to have that which is none of their own given to 
them. Spenser's Ireland. 

Wlio then shall guide 

flis people ? Who defend ? Will they not deal 
Worse with his followers, than with him they 

dealt ? Milton. 

If a man would have his conscience deal clearly 
with him, he must deal severely with that. 

South^s Sermons. 

God did not only exercise this providence to- 
wards his own people, but he dealt thus also with 
other nations. TiUotson, 

But 1 will deal the more civilly with his two 

poems, because nothing ill is to be spoken of the 
dead, Dryden, 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, 
dealing plainly with me in tlie matter of my own 
trifles. Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the cause, as well as of 
the men, who have been thus dealt with by their 
country. Swi/'t, 

8. To deal with. To contend with. 

If she hated me, I should know what passion 
tjo deal with. ^ Sidney. 

Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the 
country, 1o govern the people, easy to be dealt 
with woilst they stand in fear. Hayward, 

Then you upbriud me ; lam pleawd to see 
You 're not so perfect, but can fail like me; 

I have no God to deal with, Dryden. 

To DEAUBATE. v. a. [dealbo, Lat.] To 
whiten; to bleach. 

Dealba'tion. n. $. [dealbatio, Lat.] 
The act of bleaching or whitening; 
rendering things white which were not 
so before ; a word in little use. 

All seed is white in viviparous animals, and 
such as have preparing vessels, wherein it receives 
a msiiifuld deaUnaum. Browns Vulgar Errourt. 

De aler, n. $• [from deal.] 

1. One that has to Oo with any thing. 

1 find it cummon with these tro^l dealers in wit 
and learning, to give themselves a title from thi |r 
first adventure. bwif't. i 
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2. A trader or trafficker. 

Where firaud !• permitted and connived at, tha 
honest dealer is uways uadone, and the knave 
geu the advantage. GulUter** Dravelt, 

3. A person who deals the cards, 
De'alino. n. a. [ftpm daal] 

], Practice; action. 

Concerning the deaHmu of men, who adminit- 
ter government, and unto whom the execution of 
that law belongeth, they have their judj^ who 


sitteth in heaven. 

What these are ! 

Whose own hard deaUngs teach them to suspect 
The thoughts of others. ShsHesp. 

But this was neither one pope's fault, not one 
prince's destiny : he must write a story of the 
empire, that means to tell of all their dealings in 
this kind. ^iHgh. 

2* Intercourse. 

It were to be wished, that men would promote 
the happiness of one another, in all their private 
dealing, among those who lie within their influ- 
ence. Addison. 

3. Measure of treatment ; mode in whi^h 
one treats another. 

God’s gracious dealings with men, are the aids 
and auxiuaries necessary to us in the pursuit of 
piety. Hammiynd. 

4. Traffic ; business. 

The doctor must needs die rich ; he had jmat 

dealings hi his way for many years. &offt. 

DEAMBULATION, n.a. [deamhulatio, 
Lat.] Ihe act of walking abroad. 
Dea'mbulatory. adj. {deamhuL 
Lat.J Relating to the practice of walk- 
ing abroad. 

DEAN. n. a. [decanus, Lat doyen Fr.] 

From the Greek word iina; in Imglish, ten, 
because he was anciently set over ten canons or 
prebendaries at least in some cathedral church. 

Aylijfe's Purergon. 
As there are two foundations of cathedral 
churches in England, the old and the new (the 
new are those which Henry VlII. upon suppression 
of abbeys transformed from abbot 4<r prior, and 
convent, to dean and chapter) so there are two 
means of creating these deans j for those of the old 
foundation are brought to their dignity much like 
bishops, the king first sending out nis conge d'eUre 
to the chapter, the chapter then chusing and Uic 
bishup confirming them, and giving his mandate 
to instal them. Those of the new foundation are, 
by a shorter course, installed by virtue of the king’s 
letters patent, without either election or cun&- 
mation. 

This word is also applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels ; as 
the dean of the kind’s chapel, the dean of the 
Arches, the dean of M. George’s chapel at Wind- 
sor, and the dean of Booking in Essex. Cowell. 

The dean and canons, or prebends, of cathedral 
churches, were of great use in the church ; they 
were not only to be of counsel with the bishop for 
his revenue, but chiefly fur government in causes 
ecclesiastical. Use your best means to prefer such 
to those places who are fit for that purpose.Bocon. 

De'anery. n.a. [from dean.] 

1. The olfice of a dean. 

He could no longer keep the deanery of the 
chanel-royal. Cbsrtndtm. 

2. Tne revenue of a dean. 

Put both deans in one ; or, if that 's too much 
trouble, 

Instead of the deans make the deanery double 

Sw^, 

3. The hc«8e of a dean. 

Take her by the hand, away with her to iha 
deanery, and dispatch it (juickly. ^takaifi. 

De'anship. It. a. [from deiiJi.] The 
office and rank of a dean. 

DEAR. aifj. [beop,Sax.] 

1. Beloved; favourite; darling, 
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Your brother Glo’fter hales you. 
tiO| he loves nie» and he holds me dear. 

Shdkegp. 

The dear, dear name the bathes in flowing tears, 
Hangs o*er tlie tomb. Addwmr Ovid. 

And the last joy was dearer than the rest. Fape. 

Valuable ; of a high price ; costly. 

What made directors cheat the South-sea year ? 
To feed on ven'soii when it sold so dear. Poipe. 

S. $ca)*ce ; not plentiful : as^ a dear year, 
4. It seems to be sometimes used in Shake- 
ipeare for deer ; sad ; hateful ; grievous. 
What foolish boldness brought thee to tlieir 
mercies. 

Whom Uiou in terms so bhmdy, and so dear. 

Hast made thine enemies ? Sfiake$p.Ttoey‘th Night. 
Let us return, 

And strain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. Shaketp, Tinum. 

Some dear cause 

Will in concealment wrap me up a* while ; 

When 1 am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shak. King Lear. 

Would 1 had met my deareet foe in hcav^, 

Or ever I had seen that day. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

The other banisliM son, with ins dear sight 
Struck pale and bloodless. Shak. Titm Anaroniciu^ 

Dear, n, s. A word of endearment ; 
darling. 

That kiss 

i carried from tlice, oMr ; and my true lip 
Hath virgiiiM it e*cr since. Shakerp. Coriolanus. 
Go, dear ; each minute does new danger bring. 

Dryden. 

See, my dear. 

How lavish nature has adom*d the year. Dryden. 

De'arbought. aeff, [dear and fiought,] 
Purchased at an high price. 

O fleeting joys 

Of Paradise, dearhought with lasting woe. Milton. 

Such dearbought biensings happen evVy day, 
Because we know not for what things to pray . 

^yden. 

Forget not what my ransom cost. 

Nor let lay dearbouglh soul be lost. Roscommon. 

Dearling. n. 8, [now written darling,] 
Favourite. 

'piey do feed on nectar, heavenly wise, 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the rest 
Of Venus’ dfarlings, througli her bounty blest. 

Spenser. 

De'arly. adv, [from dear.] 

1. With great fondness. 

For the unouestionablc virtues of her person 
and mind, he loved her dearly. Tvotton. 

2. At an high price. 

It is rarely bought, and then also bought dearly 
enough with such a fine. Bacon. 

Turnus shall dearly pay for faitli forsworn : 

And corps, and swords, and shields, on Tybcr 
born. Dryden. 

My father dotes, and let him still dote on*; 

He buys his mistress dearly with his throue.Ori/d. 

To Dearn. r. a. [bj^nan, Sax. to hide.] 
To mend clothes. See Darn. 
De'arness. n. 8, [from dear.] 

1. Fondness ; kin^ess ; love. 

My brother holds you well, and in dearness of 
heart hath holp to enect your ensuing marriage. 

nn. X. . Shakesp. 

1 ne whole senate dedicated an altar to Friend- 
ship, as to a goddess, in respect of the great dear- 
ness of friendship between them two. Bacon. 

lie who hates his neighbour mortally, andwisely 
too, must profess all the deameu of* friendship, 
with n^adiness to serve him. SotUh 

2. Scarcity ; high price. 

Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which 
is seen in the deamm of corn. 

De'arnly, adv. [beojin. Sax,] Secretly; 
privately ; unseen. Obsolete. 
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At last, as chanc'd them by a forest side 
To pass, for succour from the scorcliing ray, 

They heard a rueful voice, that deamly cried 
With piercing shrieks. Spenser. 

Dearth, n. s. [from dear,] 

1. Scarcity which makes food dear. 

In times of dearth, it drained much coin out of 
the kingdom, to furnish us with com from foreign 
parts. Bacon. 

There have been terrible years dearths of corn, 
and every place is strewed with beggars ; but 
dearths are common in better climates, and our 
evils here lie much deeper. Swiji, 

2. Want ; need ; famine. 

Pity the dearth that 1 have pined in, 

By longing for that food so long a time. Shakesp. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows, 

Eat freely with glad heart ; Tear here no dearth. 

Milton. 

3. Barrenness ; sterility. 

The French have brought on themselves that 
dearth of plot, and narrowness of imagination, 
which may be observed in all their plays. Dryden. 

To Dearti'culate. V. a, [de and arti- 
cuius, Lat.] To disjoint ; to dismember. 

Diet 

DEATH. It. 8, [beaji, Sax.] 

]. The extinction of life : the departure of 
the soul Brom the body. 

He is the mediator of the New Testament, 
that by means of death, for the redemption of tlie 
transgressions, they which are called might le- 
celve the promise of eternal inheritance. 

Ueb. ix. 15. 

They say there is divinity in odd numbers, ei- 
ther in nativity or death. Shakesp. 

Death, a necessary end, 

Will come when it will come. Shak. Julius Ceesar. 

He must his acts reveal. 

From the first moment of his vital breath. 

To his last hour of unrepeiiting death. Dryden. 

2. Mortality ; destruction. 

How did you dare 
To trade and iraflkrk with Macbeth, 

In riddles and aflfairs of death f Shakesp^ 

3. The state of the dead. 

In swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakesp. 

4. The manner of dying. 

Thou slialt die the deaths of them that are slain 
in the midst of the seas. Eteldel xxviii. 8. 

5. The image of mortality represented by 
a skeleton. 

1 had rather be married to a death's head, witli 
a bone in hU mouth, than to cither of these. 

Shakesp. 

If I gaze now, *tis but to see 
What manner of deaths head ’twill be. 

When it Is free 
From that fresh upper skin. 

The gazer*s joy, and sin. Suckling. 

(). Murder ; the act of destroying life un- 
lawfully. 

As in manifesting the sweet influence of his 
mercy, on tlie severe stroke of his justice ; so in 
this, not to suflfer a man of death to live. Bacon. 

7. Cause of death. 

They cried out, and said, 0 thou mnn of Go'l, 
there is death in the pot. 2 Kings, iv. 40. 

He caught his death the last co.inty-scssions, 
where lie would go to see justice done to a poor 
w'idow-wonian. Addison. 

8. Destroyer. 

All the endeavours Achilles used to meet with 
Hector, and be tlic death of him, is the intrigue 
wliich comprehends the battle of the last day. 

Brou'nt's flew of Epic Poetry. 

9. [In poetry.] The instrument of death. 

Deaths invisible come wing’d witli fire ; 
They bear a dreadful noise, and straight expire. 

Dryden. 
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Sounded at once the bnw, and swiftly flies 
1 he feather’d death, and hisses through the skies. 

Drydaim 

Oft, as in airy rings they skim the lieath. 

The claiii'rous lapwings feel the leaden death. Pope, 

10. [In theology.] Damnation; eternal 
torments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all sin and 
wickedness, from our ghostly enemy, and from 
everlasting death. Ch urch Catech ism . 

De'athbed. n,8. [death and bed.] The 
bed to which a man is confined by mor- 
tal sickness. 

Sweet soul, take heed, take heed of jierjury ; 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Shakes}). 'Othello. 

Thy death bed is no lesser than the land 
Wherein thou licst in reputation sick. 

Shakesp. Richard II. 
These are such things.as a man snail remember 
with Joy upon his heath-bed ; such as shall cheer 
and warm liis heart, even in that last and bitter 
agony. Souths Sermons. 

Then round our death-bed ev’ry friend should 
run. 

And joy us of our conquest early won. 

Dryden's Tables. 
A dcath-hed figure is certainly the iiuist hum- 
bling sight in the world. CoUter on the Value ofloje. 

A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be 
neglected, because it is tlie last thing that w e can 
do.^ Atterhury. 

Fame can never make us lie down contentedly 
on a death-bed. Pope. 

De'athftjl. atff. [dtafh and full.] Full 
of slaughter ; destructive ; murderous. 

Your cruelly was such, as you would spare his 
life for many ileathful torments. Sidney. 

Time itself, under the dial shade of whose 
wings all things wither, hath wasted tliat lively 
virtue of nature in roan, and beasts, and plants. 

Jlaleigh. 

Blood, death, and deat^’u/ deeds, are in that 
noise, 

Ruin, destruction at the utmost point. Milton. 
These eyes behold 

The deaihful scene ; princes on princes roll’d. 

Papa, 

De'athless. adj. [from death.] Immor- 
tal ; never-dying ; everlasting. 

God hath only immortality, though angels and 
human souls be deathless. Boole. 

Their temples wreatli’d with leaves that still 
renew ; 

For deathless laurel is the victor’s due. Dryden. 

Fwth and hope themselves shall die. 

While diathless charity remains. Prior. 

De'athlike. adj, [death and like,] Re- 
sembling death ; still ; gloomy ; motion- 
less ; placid ; calm ; peaceful ; undis- 
turl)ecl ; resembling either the horrours 
or the quietness of death. 

Why dost thou let thy biavc soul lie supprest 
In deathlike slumbers, while thy dangers crave 
A w aking eye and hand ? Crashaw, 

A deathlike sleep ! 

A gentle wafting to immortal life ! Milton. 

On seas, c n earth, and all that in them dwell, 

A deathlike quiet and deep silence fell. Waller. 

Black Melancholy sits, and round her throw s 
A deaihliKe slumlier, and a dread repose. Pope. 
Dkath's-door. [death and door.] A 
near approach to death ; the gates of 
death, v6aou It is now alow phrase. 

1 m\ self knew a person of great sanctity, who 
was alflictcd to death's-donr with a vomiting. 

Taytor's RVthj/ Communicant. 
There was a poor young woihan, (har had 
brought heiself even to deaths door with grief for 
her sick husband. VEstrange. 

De'athsman. n, 8, [death and man.] 
Executioner ; hangman ; lieadsnian ; 
he that executes the sentence of death. 

He’s dead ; I’m only sorry 
He had no other deathsinan. 

SP 
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Ai deathmen you have rid this sweet young 
prince. Shakesp 

Je'athwatch. n. s, [death and watc/i 
An insect that makes a tinkling noise 
like that of a watchj and is supersti 
tiously imagined to pro^osticate death 
Tile solemn deathu'at^ click’d the hour she 
died. Gay. 


We learn to presage approaching death in a fa 
mily by ravens, and little worms, which we there- 
fore call a deathwatch. IFatti. 

Misers are muckworms, silkworms beaus, 
And dcathwatchcs physicians. Pope. 

To DEAURATE. t. a, [deauro, Lat.] To 
gild, or cover with gold. Diet 

Dead RATI ON. n,s. [ivomdeaurate.] The 
act of gilding. 

Deb A ccii ACTION, w.s. [dehacchatio, Lat.] 
A raging ; a madness. Diet 

To DEiiA'RB. V. a. [from de and harboy 
Lilt.] To deprive of his beard. Did, 
To Deba'rk. V, a. [deharquer, Fr.] To 
disembark. Did, 

To Debar, c. a, [from harJ] To ex- 
clude ; to preclude ; to shut out from 
any thing ; to hinder. 

The same boats and the same buildings arc 
found in counti<‘s dehaired from all commerce b^ 
unpassablc mountains, lakes, and deserts. 

Raleieftt JLsiays. 

Not so strictly hath our Lord impost 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 
Refreshment, whether food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind. ^ Mdton. 

Civility, intended to make us easy, is eiunluy 
cd in liiying chains and fetters upon us, in debar- 
ring IIS of our wishes, and in crossing our most 
reasonable desires. Smji, 

To DEBA'SE, v. a, [from base.] 

] . To reduce from a higher to a lower state. 

ilonier intended to teach, that pleasure and 
sensuality debase men into beasts. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 
As much as you raise silver, you debase gold, for 
tliey arc in the condition of two things put in 
opposite scales ; as much as the one rises, the 
otlur falls. Locke. 

2. To make mean ; to sink into meanness ; 
to make despicable ; to degrade. 

It is a kind of takini; God’s name in vain, to 
debase religion with such frivolous disputes. Hooker. 

A mini of large possessions lias not leisure to 
consider of every slight expence, and will not 
debase himself to the management of every triilc. 

Ihyden. 

Restraining otliers, yet himself not free j 
Made impotent by pow’r, debat'd by dignity .i)ryd. 

S. To sink ; to vitiate with meanness. 

He ought to be careful of not letting his subject 
ddtase his style, and betray him into a meanness of 
exiYrcssinn. Addisoh. 

Hunting after arguments to makegood one side 
of a question, and wholly to refuse those which 
favour the other, is so far from giving truth its 
due value, that it wiiolly debases it. Locke. 

4 . To adulterate ; to lessen in value by base 
admixtures. 

fie reformed the coin, which was much adulte- 
imtedi^iad dAased in the times and troubles of 
kiflurlKephtn. HaU. 

\VordB so debased and hard, no stone j 

Was hard enough to touch them on. Hudibrat, 
De^BA'ssment. ft. 8. [from deboie.] The 
act of debasing or degrading ; degrada- 
tion. 

It is a wretched ddfosement of that sprightly fa- 
culty, the tongue, thus to be made the interpreter 
to a goat or boar. Oovenmeat oftite Tongue. 

Drba',ser. If. 8. [from deboie.) He that 
debases; he that adulterates; he thaj 
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degrades another; he that sinks the 
value of things, or destroys the dignity 
of persons. 

Deba'table. a^. [from debate.] Dis- 
putable : that which is^ or may be, sub- 
ject to controversy. 

Tlic French requested, that the debotobZe ground, 


1 nc r rencii requested, Uiat tne deMtoote ground, 
and the Scottish hostages, might be restored to the 
Scots. Haywardi 

DEBATE. n.8.[debat,¥T.] 

1. A personal dispute ; a controversy. 

A way that men ordinarily use, to force others 

to submit to their judgments, and receive their 
opinion in debate, is to require the adversary to 
adroit what they alledge as a proof, or to assign 
a belter. Loc&. 

It is to difTuse a light over the understanding, 
in our enquiries after truth, and not to furnish the 
tongue with debate and controversy. Watts's Logick. 

2. A quarrel ; a contest: it is not now used 
of hostile contest. 

Now, lords, if hcav’n doth give successful end 
To this deliate that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields. 

And draw no swords hut what are sanetified.Shak. 

’fis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a state ; 
Betwixt the dearest friends to raise debaie.l^den, 

To Deba'te. V, a. [dehatre, Fr.] To con- 
trovert ; to dispute ; to contest. 

Debate thy cause with thy neighbour himself, 
and discover not a secret to another. 

Proverbs xxv. 9. 
He could not debate any tiling without some 
commotion, even when the argument was not of 
moment. Clarendon. 

To Deba'te. V. n. 

1. To deliberate. 

Your scv’ral suits 

Have been consider’d and debated on. Shakesp. 

2, To dispute. 

He presents that great soul debating upon the 
subject of life and death with his intimate ft iends. 

Tatlcr. 

Deba'teful. adj. [from debate.] 

1 . [Of persons.] Quarrelsome ; contentious. 

2. [Of things.] Contested ; occasiouing 
quarrels. 

Deba'tement. n. s.[from debate.] 
Controversy ; deliberation. 

Without delmtemeut further, more or less, 
lie should (he bearers pul to sudden death. Sihak. 

Deba'ter. n. 8. [from debate.] A dis- 
putant ; a controvertist. 

To DEBA'UCH. v. a. [desbaucher, Fr. de- 
hacchari, Lat] 

1. To corrupt ; to vitiate, 

A man must have got bis conscience thoroughly 
debauched and liardened, before be can arrive to 
the height of sin. ^ South. 

Tills It is to counsel things that arc unjust ; first, 
to debauch a king to break his laws, and then to 
seek protection. Dryden's Spanish Friar. 

2. To corrupt with lewdness. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and sqaires, 
Men so disorder d, so debauch'd, and bold, 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Sfmkesp. King Lear. 

3. To corrupt by intemperance. 

No man’s reason did ever dictate to him, that it 
is rtasonable for him to debauch himself by intem- 
perance and brutish sensuality. TUloison. 

Deba'Xjch. n. 8. [from tlie verb.] 

1. A fit of intemperance. 

He will for some time contain hiro^lf within 
the bounds of sobriety ; till within a little while 
he recovers his former debauch, and is well again, 
and then his appetite returns. Calamy. 

2. Luxury ; excess ; lewdness. 

The first (thysiciaiis by debauch were made ; 
Excess began, and sloth sustains, the trade. Dryd. \ 
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Debauch b'e. n. 8. [from deshauchis Fr.] 
A lecher ;.a drunkard ; a mao given to 
intemperance. 

Could we but prevail with the grtaUsstd/^muthem 
among us to change their lives, we should find it 
no very hard matter to change their judgments. 

South 

Debaucher. n. «. [from debauch.] One 
who seduces others to intemperance or 
lewdness ; a corrupter. 

Deba'uchery. n. s. [from debauch.] The 
practice of excess ; intemperanoe ; lewd- 
ness. 

Oppose vices by their contrary virtues ; hypo- 
crisy by sober piety, and debauchery by temper- 
ance. Spevtt. 

These magistrates, instead of lessening •uormi- 
ties, occasion just twice as much debauchery as 
there would be without them. Sw^, 

Debau'chment. n.8. [from Abauch.] 
The act of debauching or vitiating ; cor- 
ruption. 

llicy told them ancient stories of the ravishment 
of chaste maidens, or the debouchment of pstinns, 
or the extreme poverty of learned persons 

Taylor's Rule ^ Living Holy. 


\v. a, 

.f Tc 

overcome in war : not now in use. 


To debf;l. 

To DEBETLATE, 


[debcllo, Lat.] 
To conquer ; to 


It doth notably .set forth the consent of all na- 
tions and ages, in t)ie approbation of the exlir- 
p&4ing and aebelbting of giants, luunsters, and fo- 
reign tyrants, not only as lawful, hut as merito- 
rious even of divine honour. Bacons Holy War. 
Him long of old 

Thou didst dehel. and down from heaven cast 
With all his army. Mlltm. 

Debklla'tion. n.s. [from diheUatio. 

Lat] The act of conquering in war. 
Debenture, n.#. Lat from 

dt'beo.] A writ or uote, by which a debt 
is claimed. 

You modern wits, should each man bring his 
claim. 

Have dt*s|>emtc debentures on your fame ; 

And little would be left you, I'm afraid. 

If all your debts to Greece and ll«>nie were nniil 

Sin ft 

De'bilr adj. [debilis.fMt.] Weak ; feeble ; 
languid ; faint ; without strength ; im- 
becile ; impotent 

I have not wash’d rny nose that bled, 

Or foil’d some tiebile wretch, which without note 
There’s many else have done. Shakesp 

To DEBI LITATE. v.a. [debinfo, Lat.] 
To weaken : to make faint ; to enfeeble ; 
to emasculate. 

In the lust of the eye, tlie lust of the flesh, and 
the pride of life, they seemed as weakly to full us 
their debilitated posterity ever after. 

Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The spirits being rendered languid, are incapa- 
ble of purifying Uie blood, and debilitated in at- 
tracting nutriment. Hartey on Cansumptiom. 

Debilita'tion. n.8. [from debilitatio, 
Lat.] The act of weakening. 

The weakliest cannot return any thing of 
strength, honour, or safety to the liead, but a de- 
bilitation and ruin. King Charles, 

DebiTity. n. 8. [debiiitas, Lat] Weak- 
ness ; feebleness ; languor ; faintness ; 
imbecility. 

Methiiiks 1 am partaker of thy passion, 

Ajtd in thy case do glass mine own dehUUy.Siduev. 

Aliment too vaporous or perspirable will sub- 
ject it to the incoiiveniencies of too strong a per- 
sjiiration, which arc debility, faintness* and some- 
times sudden death. Arbuthnot. 
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DEBONAIR, adj. [debonnaire, Fr.] Ele- 
gant; civil; well-bred; gentle; com- 
plaisant . an obsolete word. 

Crying, let be that lady debonair, 

Thou recreant knight, and soon thyself prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Spemer. 

Zephyr met her oucc a-maying ; 

Fill’a her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonair, Milton. 

The nature of the one is debonair and accost- 
able ; <»f the other, retired and supercilious ; the 
one quick and sprightful, the other slow and sa- 
turnine. liomCs V(Kal Foreit. 

And she that was notonty passing fair. 

But was withal discreet and debonair, 

Kesolv’d the passive doctrine to fulfil. Dryden. 

Debona'irly. adv. [from debonair,’] Ele- 
gantly ; with a genteel air. 

DEBT. n. «. \dehitum, Lat. dette, Fr.] 

1. That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died greatly in debt ; Well, 
■ays one, if he be gone, tht'u he hath carried five 
hundred ducats of mine with him into the other 
world. hacons Apothegms. 

The debt of ten thousand talents, which the 
servant owed the king, was no slight ordinary 
■urn. ^ Duppa'i Devotions. 

To this great loss a soa of teais is due ; 

But the whole debt not to be paid by you. Waller. 

Swift, a thousand pounds in debt. 

Takes horse, and in a mighty fret 

Rides day and night. Swift. 

2. That which any one is obliged to do or 
suffer. 

Your son, ray lord, has paid a soldier’s debt ; 

He only liv’d but till he was a man. 

But like a man lie died. Shahesp. Macbeth. 

De'bted. part, [from debt. To Debt 
is not found.] Indebted ; obliged to. 

Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I stand debted to this gentleman. Skakesjh 

Debtor, n.s. [debitor, Lat.] 

1. He tjifit owes somethingto another. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the liar- 
hariaiLS, both to the wise aud to the unv^ise. 

Horn. i. 14. 

8. One that owes money. 

ril bring your latter hu/ard back again, 

And thankfully rest debtor for the firM. Shahesp. 

If ho his ample puliu 
Should haply on ill-fated slioulder lay 
Of debtor, strait liis body, to the touch 
Obsequious, as whilom knights were wont, 

To some enchanted castle is convey’d. Philips. 

There died my father, no man’s Vector j 
And there I’ll die, nor worse, nor l>elter. Pope. 

Thu case of debtors in Rome, for the first four 
centuries, was, after the set time for payment, no 
choice but either to i)ay, or be tlic creditor’s slave. 

Swift. 

$. One side of an account book. 

When 1 look upon the debtor side, I find siicli 
innumerable articles, that I want arithmctick to 
cast them up ; but when I look upon tlic creditor ' 
■ide, I find little more than blank paper. ^Iddisori. 

Debulli'tion. h. s. [debullitio, Lat] A 
bubbling or seething over. Diet, 

Decacu'minated. adj. [decacuminatue, 
Lat.] Having the top cut off. Diet, 
Deca'de. # 1 . $, [Him, Or. decas, Lat.] The 
sum of ten ; a number containing ten. I 

Men were not only out in the number of some 
days, the latitude of a few years, but might be 
wide by whole olympiads, and divers decades of 
years. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

We make cycles and periods of years ; as, de- 
cades, centuries, and chiliads, chiefly for the use 
of computations in history, chrouoI(^, and astro- 
nomy. holder on Time. 

iUl rank’d by ten ; whole decades, when they 
dine, 

Mott want a Trojan slave to pour the wine. Pope, 
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Db'cadency. n.s, [decadence, Fr.] De- 
cay: fall. Diet. 

Db'caoon. n,s. [from Hm ten, and yvsm 
a comer.] A plain figure in geometry, 
having ten sides and angles. 
De'calogue. n. 8 [^x«Xsyd^^ Gr.] The 
ten commandments given by God to 
Moses. 

The commands of God are clearly revealed both 
in tlie decfdogue and other parts of sacred writ. 

Hammond. 

To DECA'MP. V. n. [decamper, Fr.] To 
shift the camp ; to move off. 

Deca'mpment. n. «. [from decamp,] The 
act of shifting the camp. 

To DECA'NT. v, a. [decanto, Lat. decan- 
ter, Fr.] To pour off gently by inclina- 
tion. 

Take aquafortis, and dissolve it in ordinary 
coined silver, and pour the coloured solution into 
twelve times as much fair water, and then decant 
or filtrate the mixture, that it may be very clear. 

Boyle. 

They attend him daily as their chief. 

Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 

Decanta'tion. n. s, [decantation, Fr.] | 
The act of decanting or pouring off 
clear. 

Deca'nter. n. 8. [from decant,] A glass 
vessel made for pouring off liquor clear 
from the lees. 

To Deca'pitate. V. a, [decapito, Lat.] 
To behead. i 

To DECA'Y. V. n, [dccheoir, Fr. from de 
and cadcre, Lat.] To lose excellence ; 
to decline from the state of perfection ; 
to be gradually impaired. 

llic inonarch oak, 

Three centuries he grows, and three he stays 
Supreme in state, and in three more dvcaijs.Dryd. 

1 he garlamls fade, the vows are worn away ^ 

So dies her love, and so my hopes decay. Pope. 

To D KC a'y . V, a. To impair ; to bring to 
decay. 

liifiriiiity, that decays the wise, doth ever make 
bet »er flip fool. Shakt^p 

Cnf oil’ n stock of a tree, and lay that which 
you cut oir to putrefy, to see whether it will decay 
the rest of the stock. Bacon. 

He was of a very small aud decayed fortune, 
and of no good education. Clarendon. 

Decay'd ny time and wars, they only prove 

I Their former beauty by your former love. Dryd. 

In Spain our springs, like old men’s children,' he 
Decay'd and wither’d from their iiifaucy. Dryden. 

It is so ordered, that almost every thing which 
corrupts the soul decays tlie body. Addison. 

DecaV. n. s. [from the verb.] 

L Decline from the state of perfection; 
state of depravation or diminution. 

What comfort to Uiis great decay may come. 
Shall be applied. Shahesp. 

She has been a line lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben Jonson. 

And those decays, to speak the naked truth, 
I’brough the defects of age, were crimes of youth. 

Denham. 

By reason of the tenacity of fluids, and attri- 
tion of their parts, and the weakness of elasticity 
in solids, motion is much more apt to be lost than 
got, and is always upon the decay. Newton, 
Each may feel increases and decays, 

And see now clearer and now darker 6ajB.Pope, 

Taught, half by reason, half by mere dec^. 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away. Fope, 

2. The effects of diminution ; the marks of 
decay. 
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They think, that whatever is called old must 
have the decay of time upon it, aud truth too were 
liable to mould and rottenness. Locke 

3. Declension from prosperity. 

And if thy brother be w axen poor, and fallen 
in decay witli thee, then thou shalt relieve him. 

XXV. 55. 

1 am the very man 

That, from your first of difference and decay, 

Have followrd your sad steps. Shakesp. King Lear. 

4. The cause of decline. 

He that seckclh to be eminent amongst able 
men, hath a great task ; but that is ever good for 
tJie publick : but lie that plots to he the only fi- 
gure among cyphers, is the decay of a wiioie age. 

liacon, 

Deca'y ER. n. 8. [from decay.] That which 
causes decay. 

Your water is a sore decayer of your wliorson 
dead body. Shakesp. llamUt. 

DECEA'SE. n. s, [dccesuus, Lat.] Death ; 
departure from life. 

Lands are by human law, in some places, after 
the owner’s decease, divided unto all his children ; 
in some, all desceiideth to the eldest son. Hooker. 

To Dece'ase. V, n. [decedo, Lat.] To die ; 
to depart from life. 

He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night Shakesp. 

You shall die 

Twice now, where others, that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, shall but once decease. 

Chapman. 

His latest victories still thickest came, 

An, near the centre, motion doUi increase ; 

'I’ill he, {tress’d down by his own weighty name, 
DifI, like the vestal, under spoils decease. Dryden. 

DED.E'IT. n.s, [decepiio, Lat.] 

J . Fraud ; a cheat ; a fallacy ; any practice 
by which falsehood is made to pass for 
truth. 

I\1 y lips shall not speak wickedness, nor my 
tongue utter deceit. JW» xxvii. 4. 

2. Stratagem ; artifice. 

Ills demand 

Springs not from Edward’s well-meant honest 
love, 

But from deceit, bred by necessity. Shah. 

3. [In law.] A subtile wily shift or de- 

vice ; all manner of craft, subtilty, guile, 
fraud, wilincss, sleigbtncss, cunning, co- 
vin, collusion, practice, and offence, used 
to deceive another man by any means, 
which hath no other piopcr or particular 
name Imt offence. Cowell, 

Dkce'itful. adj. [deceit and full,] Frau- 
dulent ; full of deceit. 

I grant him bloody. 

Luxurious, avaricious, faWj dece tfal, Shnkusp. 

The lovely young l^Aviuia once had fiiends. 
And fortune smil’d, dcceitjul, on her birth. 

Thomson. 

DECE'iTFULLY.fff/u. [fromdfecfif/tt/.] Frau- 
dulently; with deceit. 

Exercise of form may be deceitfully dispatched 
of course. irotfen. 

Dece'itfulness. n. s. [from deceitful,] 
The quality of being fhmdolent; ten- 
dency lo deceive. 

The care of this world, apd the deceitfulness of 
richei, choke the word, ^ he becometh unfruit- 
ful. Mot. xii St. 

Decb'ivable. aiff. [from deceive.] 

1. Subject to fraud ; exposed to impoe- 
ture. 

Man wai not only deeeivable in his integrity, 
but the angrli of light in all 
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Mow would thou raenow, blfnd, ana thereby 
DeceivabU, in most things as a child 
Helpless > hence easily contemn’d and scorn'd 
And lost neglected. Milton, 

2. Subject to produce errour ; deceitful. 

It is good^ to consider of deformity, not as .. 
sign, which is more dcceivublet but as a 'cause which 
seldom failetli of the etfecL Baron. 

He received nothing but fair promises, whicli 
prored deceivable, Hayward. 

O everfailing trust 

In mortal strength ! and oh, a hat not in man 
Deceivable and vain ? Milton, 

Dece'ivablkness. n. s, [from deceiva 
ble,] Liableness to be deceived, or to 
deceive. 

He that has a great natron, has the advantage 
of his negligence and deceiiHibleness. 

(rnverntnent <f the Tongue, 

To DECEIVE, e. a. [decipio, Lat.] 

1. To cause to mistake ; to bring into er- 
rour ; to impose upon. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a divine right of primogeniture to both 
estate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by stratagem. 

3. To cut off from expectation, with of 
before the thing. 

Tlie Turkish general, derc'ivd o/* Ins expectation 
withdrew his fleet twelve nnles «jtf’. Knolles, 

1 now believ’d 

The happy day approach’d, nor arc mv hopes 

deenv'd. Dryden, 

4. To mock ; to fail. 

They rais’d a feeble rry with trenihling notes, 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their gasping throats. 

Dryden. 

5. To deprive by fraud or stealth. 

Wine is to he forborne in cunsu?nptions, for that 
the sf»irits of the wine pfe\ on (he viscid juice of 
the body, intercoiniiion with the spirits of the 
body, and so deceive and rob them of Iheir nou- 
rishment. Bacon. 

PliUit fruit trees in large hordeis, and set there- 
in tine (lowers, but thin a. id s^mringly, lest they 
deceive the trees. * Bacon. 

Dece'iver. n. 8, [from //crritn] One that 
leads another into ernmr ; a cheat. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more ; 

^[en were dcccivei% e\er : 

One foot in sea, and one <m shore ; 

To one thing eoiislant never. Shakesp. 

As for Perkin’s dismission out of France, they 
interpreted it not us if lie were detected for a 
counterfeit deceiver. Bacon. 

Those voices, actions, or gestures, which men j 
have not by any eonipacl agreed to make the in- 
struments of convCN ing their thoughts one to an- 1 
other, are no! the proper instrnineiils of deceiv- 
ing, so as to denominate the person using them a 
liar or deceiver. ^ South. 

It is to he admired how any deceiver can be so 
weak to foretel thirds near at hand, when a very 
few months must ot necessity discover the impos- 
ture. Swift. 

Adieu the heart-expanding bowl, 

And all the kind deceivers of the soul. Pope, 

Dece'mber. n. s. [dfcember, Lat] The 
last month of the year ; but named de» 
comber, or the tenth month, when the j 
year b^n in March. 

Men are April when they woo, and December 
when tliey wed. Shakesp. As you like it. 

What should we speak of 
Mfhen we arc old as you f When we shall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakesp. 

Decb'mpeoal. a4j» [from decempeda, 
Lat.] Ten feet in len^. Diet. 

Dece'mviratb. If. a. (deemviratm, Lat.] 
The digni^ and ofBce of the ten go- 
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vemours of Rome, who were appmnted 
to rule the commonwealth imUad of 
consuls ; their authority subsisted only 
two years. Any body of ten men, 
DpyCENCE ^ [drcenco, Fr. decet, 
DECENCY.! Lat.] 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality 
becoming ceremony : decence is seldom 
used. 


Those thousand decencies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. Milton, 

In good works there may be goodness in the 
general : but decence and gracefulness can be only 
in the particulars in doing the good. Sprat, 

Were the offices of religion stript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies of worship, they would not make 
a due impression on the minds of those who assist 
at them. Atterbury. 

She speaks, behaves and acts just as she ought 
But never, never reach'd one gen’rous thought ; 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. Pope. 

2. Suitableness to character ; propriety. 

And must I own, she said, my secret smart, 
What with more decence were in silence k^t P 

Dryden, 

Tlie consideration immediately subsea ueht to 
the being of a thing, is wliat agrees or aisames 
with that thing ; what is suitable or unsuitalde to 
it ; and from this springs the notion of decency or 
indecency, that which becomes or misbecomes. 

South. 

Sentiments wliicli rai.se laughter, can very sel- 
dom be admitted with any decency into an heroick 
poem. Addison. 

3. Modesty ; not ribaldnr ; not obscenity. 

Immodest words admit of no defence ; 

For want of decency is want of sense. Roscommon. 
Dece'nnial. adj, [from dteennium, Lat] 
What continues for the space of ten 
years. 

Dkcenno'val. 7 ad[f, [decern and no- 
Decen NOT ARY. I rm, Lat] Relating 
to the number nineteen, 

Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponne- 
sian war, constituted a decennoval circle, or of 
niimteen years ; the same which we now call the j 
golden number. Holder. 

Seven months are retrenched in this whole de- 
cennovary progress of the epaefs, to reduce the 
accounts ot her motion and place to those of the 
sun. Holder. 

Df/cent. adJ, [decens, Lat] 

. Becoming ; fit ; suitable. 

Since there must be ornaments both in painting 
and poetry, if they are not necessary, they must 
I at least he decent ; that is, in their due place, and 
I hut moderately used. Dryden, 

2. Grave ; not gaudy; not ostentatious. 

(Joroe^ pensive iiun, devout and pare. 

Sober, sled fast, and demure, 

All in a robe of darkest grain 
Flowing with majestick train. 

And sable stole of Cyprus lawn 

O’er the decent shoulders drawn^ Milton, 

3. Not wanton ; not immodest 
De'cently, adv. [from decent.] 

1, In a proper manner^ with suitable be- 
haviour ; without meanness or ostenta- 
tion. 

They could not decently refuse assistance to a 
pe^^on, who liad punished those who had insult- 
ed their relation. Broome. 

Perform'd what friendship, justice, truth re- 

quire ; 

Whp* could be more, but decently retire ? Swift. 

2. Without immodesW. 

Pastliopeof safety, ^aa his latest care, 

Like failing Csesar, decently to die. Drydm, 

DkceptieFlity. n, [bom deceit,] Lia^ 
bleness to be deceived. 
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Snmeerrours are so fleshed in u^, that tliey 
maintain tlieir interest upon the decepUbility of uuf 
decayed natures. Ghmoidg. 

Liable 


Dsceptible. adj, [fW)m deceit ] 
to be deceivetl ; open to imposture ; sub- 
ject to fraud. 

The first and father cause of common errour, 
is the common intirmity of human nature ; of 
whose deceptible condition, perhaps, there should 
not need any other eviction, than the frequent 
errours we shall ourselves commit. Brown, 

Dece'ption. It. 8, [deceptio, T-at.] 

] . The act or means of deceiving ; cheat ; 
fraud ; fallacy. 

Being thus divided from truth in themselves 
they are yet farther removed by advenient decep- 
tion. Brown, 

All deception is a misapplying of those signs, 
which, by compact or institution, were made the 
means of men’s signifying or conveying their 
thoughts. South, 

2. The state of being deceived. 

Reason, not impossibly, meet 
Some specious object by the foe suborn’d. 

And fall into deception unaware. Afi/tpn. 

Dece'ptious. ai^, [from deceit,] Deceit- 
ful ; apt to deceive. 

Yet there is a credence in my heart. 

That doth invert th’ attest of eyes and ears ; 

As if those organs had deceptions functions, 
Created only to calumniate. Shakesp. 

Dece'ptive. a(fj. [from deceit] Having 
the power of deceiving. Diet. 

Dece'ptoby. aiff. [from deceit] Con- 
taining means of deceit. Diet. 

DECE'RPT. [decerptus, Lat] Crop- 
ped ; taken off. Diet 

Dece'rptible. adj. [decerpo, Lat] That 
may be taken off. Diet. 

Dece'rption. 11 . s. [from decerpt.] The 
act of cropping or t^ing off. Diet. 
Dece'rtation. ft. s. [decertatio, Lat] A 
contention ; a striving ; a dispute. Diet. 
Dece'ssion. n. $. [deccsew, Lat] A de- 
parture ; a going away. Diet 

To Decha'rm. V. a. [decharmer, Fr.] To 
counteract a charm ; to disenchant. 

Notwithstanding tlic help of physick, he was 
suddenly cured by decharming the witchcraft. 

Harvey. 

To DECI DE. V. a. [decide, Lat] 

1 . To fix the event of ; to determine. 

Tlic day approach’d, whenfortnne should decide 
Th’ important enterprize, and give llie bridc^^ 

2. To determine a question or dispute. 

In council oft, ana oft in battle tried, 

Betwixt thy master and the world decide. Grams. 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree. 

And soundest casuists doubt ? Pope. 

Db'cidence. It. 4* [decidentia, Lat.] 

1 • The quality of being shed, or of i&lling 
off. 

2. The act of falling away. 

Men observing the decUence of their horn, do 
fall upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, 
and successively reiieweth again. 

Broum's Vulg. Bn. 

Decider, n. s. [from decide.] 

1. One who determines causes. 

I cannot think that a jester or a monkey, a 
droll or a puppet, can be proper judges or deetdmn 
of controversy. « J ® 

The man Is no ill decider in common caiM of 
property, where party is out of the question, jbjfk 

2. One who deten^es quarrels. 
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DECI DUOUS, adj. {deciduus, Lat.] Fall- 
itig ; not perennial ; not lasting through 
the year. 

In butaiiy, the perianlhiura, or calyx, it decidu- 
out, with the Aowor. Quktcy* 

Dbci'duocjsness. 9t. a. [from deciduou$.] 
Aptness to fall ; quality of fading once a 
year. Diet* 

De'cimal. adj. {decimuSf Lat] Num- 
bered by ten ; multiplied by ten. 

, In the way we take now to name numbers by 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 
beyond eighteen, or, at most, four and twenty 
decimal progressions, without confusion, hockt. 

To DE'CIMATE. v* a. [decimus, Lat.] To 
tithe ; to take the tenth. 

Decima'tion. m. 8. [from decimate*] 

U A tithing ] a selection of every tenth by 
lot or otherwise. 

2. A selection by lot of every tenth soldier^ 
in a general mutiny, for punishment. 

By decimation and a tithed death, 

Take thou the destin’d tenth. Shdketp, 

A decimation 1 will strictly make 
Of all who iny Chariiius did forsake ; 

And of each legion each centurion shall die. 

Dryden, 

To DECITHER. v. a. [dechiffrer, Fr.] 

J . To explain that which is written in ci- 
phers ; this is the common use. 

Zelmanc, that had the same character in her 
heart, could easily decipher it. Sidney. 

Assurance is writ in a private character, nut to 
be read, nor understood, but by the conscience, 
to which the spirit of God has vouchsafed to de- 
cipher it. South. 

2. To unfold ; to unravel ; to explain : as, 
to decipher an ambiguous speech* 

5* To write out ; to mark down in charac- 
ters. 

Could 1 give you a lively representation of gnilt 
and honour on this hand, and paint out eternal 
wrath and decipher eternal vengeance on the oilier, 
then might 1 shew you the condition of a sinner 
hearing himself denied by Christ. South. 

Then were laws of necessity invented, that so 
every particular subject might And his priiiciual 

E leasure deciphered unto him, in the tables of his 
wf. lacke. 

4. To Stamp ; to characterise ; to mark. 

You are both deciphered 

For villains mark’d with rape, Shahetp. 

Deci'pherer. fi. s. [from decipher*] One 
who explains writings in cipher. 
Decision, r. s, [from decide.] 

!• Determination of a difference, or of a 
doubt 

The time approaches. 

That will with due decision maice us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe. 

Shahetp. 

Pleasure and revenge 

Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true decision. &iaketp. 

The number of the undertakers, the worth of 
tome of them, and their seal to bring the matter 
to adecitim, are sure arguments of the dignity 
and im^rtance of it. Woodwara. 

War IS a direct appeal to God for the decision of 
some dispute, which can by tio other means be de- 
terminecl. AUerbury, 

2, Determination of an event. 

Hieir arms are to the last decision bent. 

And fortune labours witli the vast event. Dtyden. 
S* It is used in Scotland for a narrative, or 
reports of the proceedings of the court 
of session there. 

DscfsiVB. Off;* [frmn decide*] 
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1 , Having the power of determining any 
difference ; conclusive. 

Such a reflection, thougli it carries nothing per- 
fectly decisive in it, yet creates a mijghty confi- 
dence in his breast, and strengthens htm much in 
his opinion. Atterbury. 

This they are ready to look upon as a determi- 
nation on trieir side, and decitiu of the contro- 
versy between vice and virtue. Rogers. 

2. Having the power of settling any event. 

For on th* event. 

Decisive of this bloody day, depends 

The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 

Deci'sively. adv* [from decisive*] In a 

conclusive manuer. 

Decisiveness, n.s. [f^ decisive*] The 
power of ailment or evidence to ter- 
minate any difference, or settle an event. 

DsefsoRY. a4f> [from decide.] Able to 
determine or decide. 

To Deck, v* a, [decken, Dut.] 

1. To cover; to overspread. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or grey. 

In honour to the worid’s great Autlior, rise ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise. Milton. 

2. To dress ; to array* 

Sweet ornament ! that decks a thing divine. 

Shahetp. 

Iiongmay’st thou live to wail thy children's 
loss, 

And see another, as I see thee now, 

Decked in thy rights, as thou art stall'd in mine. 

Sfuikesp. 

She sets to work millions of spinning worms, 
That in their green shops weave the smooth-hair’d 
silk, 

. To deck her sons. Milton. 

1 3. To adorn ; to embellish. 

But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Hi to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb. 

Spenser. 

Now the dew with spangles decked the nound, 
A sweeter snot of earth was never found. Dryden, 
The god shall to his vot’ries tell 

Each conscious tear, each blushing grace, 

That deck'd dear Kloisa’s face. Prior. 

Deck, n* s. [from the verb.] 

1. The floor of a ship. 

Her keel plows hell, 

And deck kr.ocks heaven. Ben Jonton. 

We liave also raised our second decks* and given 
more vent thereby to our ordnance, trying on nur 
nether overloop. tialcieh. 

If any , born and bred under deck, had no other 
information but wliat sense affords, he would Ije 
of opinion that the ship was as stable as a house. 

Glanville. 

On high-rais'd decks the hauehty Belgians ride. 
Beneath whose shade our humW frigates eo. 

Dryden. 

At sun-set to their ship they make return. 

And snore secure on decks till rosy morn. 

Dryden^s Iliad. 

2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other. 

Besides gems, many other sorts of stones are re- 
gularly figured : the amianthus, of parallel threads, 
as in the pile of velvet ; and the sclenites, of pa- 
nrilcl plates, as in a deck of cards. Grew. 

De'cker. n. $* [from deck.] A dresser ; 
one that apparels or adorns ; a coverer, 
as a tahh-decker. 

To DECLA IM. v. n* [declamoy Lat.] To 
harangue ; to speak to the passions ; to 
rhetoricate ; to speak set orations. 


inst 

[ifon. 
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What are his mischiefs, consol ? You dedaim 
Against his manners, and corrupt your own. 

Ben Jemton. 

The splendid declamingt of novices and men of 
heat. South. 

It is usual for masters to make their boys declaim 
on both sides of an argument. Swiji. 

Dress op all the virtues in the beauties of ora- 
tory, and declaim aloud on the praise of goodness. 

Watts. 

DsCLA'iif £R. R. s. [from declaim.] One 
who makes speeches with intent to move 
the passions. 

Your salamander is a perpetual declamer agaii 
jealousy. Addis 

Declama'tion. n*$. [declamatio, Lat.] 
A discourse addressed to the passions ; 
an harangue ; a set speech ; a piece of 
rhetorick. 

The cause why declamations prevail so great K , 
is, for that men suffer tliemselves to be deluded*. 

Hooker. 

Thou mayest forgive his anger, while thou 
makest use of tlic plainness of his declamation. 

Taylor. 

Declam a'tor r.s. [Lat.] A declaimer ; 
an orator ; a rhetoncian: seldom usi-d. 

Who could, I say, hear tliis generous derlama- 
tar, without being fired at his noble zeal ? Tatter. 

Decla'matory. adj. [declamatoriua, 
Lat.] ^ 

1. Relating to the practice of declaiming ; 
pertaining to declamation ; treated in the 
manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while suspended his interment, »?id b( - 
came n declamatory theme amongst the religious 
men of that age. IVonan. 

2. Appealing to the passions. 

He has run himself into his own declamatory 

way, and almost forgotten that he now setting 
np for a moral poet. Dryden. 

Deola'rable. adj* [from declare.] Ca- 
pable of proof. 

This is declarable from the best writers. Brown. 

Declara'tion. r. 8 . [from declare.] 

1. A proclamation or affirmation ; open ex- 
pression ; publication. 

His promises are nothing else but declarations, 
whttt God will do for tire good of men. Hooker. 

Though wit and learning are certain and habi- 
tual perfections of the mind, yet the declaratUm 
of them, which alone brings the repute, is sub- 
ject to a thousand hazards. South. 

There are no where so plain and full declarations 
of mercy and love to the sons of men, as are made 
in the gospel. Tillotson. 

. An explanation of something doubtful. 
Obsolete. 

S, [In law.] Declaration ( declaratio ) is 
properly the shewing forth, or laying 
out, of an action personal in any suit, 
though it is used sometimes for both per- 
sonal and real actions. Cornell, 

Declara'tive. [from declare.] 

] . Making declaration ; explanatory. 

Tiie names of things should be always taken 
from something observably dedaraSke of their 
form or nature Grem. 

2. Making proclamation. 

To this we may add the iwf pepuli, so declaratim 
on the same side. Sm^. 

Decla'ratorily. adv. [from deciara- 
toty*] In the form of a declaration ; not 
in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciaius the civilian, and Fraiiciscus 
de Cordua, have both declaratorily confirmed the 
same. Broun s Vulg. Err. 
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Decla'batory. adj. [from declare.] 
Affirmative ; expressive ; not decretory 
no^ promissory, but expressing some- 
thing before promised or decreed. Thus, 
a declaratory law, fa a new act confirm- 
ing a former law. 

i Iteae btessiogs mre not oul v declaratory of the 
px)d uleH»urc and intention <»)*Ciod towards them, 
out likewise of the natural tendency of the thing. 

TilUiUtm. 

To DECLA'RE. v. a. [deciaro, Lat.] 

1. To clear ; to free from obscurity: not 
in use. 

To declare this a little, we must assume that the 
surfaces of such bodies arc exactly smooth. 

Boyle. 

2. To make known ; to tell evidently and 
openly. 

tt hath been declared unto me of yon, that there 
arc contentious among you. 1 Cor. i. 11. 

The sun by certain signs declara^ 

Both when the s(ui(h 'projects a stormy day, 

And when the clearing north will put}' the cloud 
away. Drydent Virgil. 

5. To publish ; to proclaim. 

Declare bis glory among the heathen. 

1 Chron. xvi. 24. 

4, To shew in open view ; to shew an opi- 
nion in plain terms. 

In Ca'sar's army somewliat the soldiers would 
have had, yet th'ey would not declare themselves 
in it, but only demanded a discharge. Bacon. 

We arc a considerable body, who, upon a pro- 
per occasion, would not fail to declare ourselves. 

Addkon. 

To Decla're. V. n. To make a declara- 
tion ; to proclaim some resolution or opi- 
nion, or favour or opposition: with for 
or against. 

The internal faculties of will and undersfandliig 
decreeing and declaring against them. Taylor. 

God is said not to have left liimseif w'itJiout 
witness in the world; there being somelliing fixed 
in the nature of men, that will be sure to testify 
and declare for him. South's Sermons. 

Like fawning courtiers, fur success they wait ; 
And tlien come smiling, and declare Jar fate. 

Dryden. 

Decla'rement. n. s. [from declare.} bis- 
covery ; declaration ; testimony. 

Cr y stal will calefy into electricity ; that is, into 
a power to attract straws, or light bodies ; and 
convert the needle freely placed, which is a de- 
eiarement of very different parts. Brown. 

Decla'rer. u. s. [from declare,] A pro- j 
claimer; one that makes any thing 
known. 

Decle'nsion. n. 8. {declinatio, Lat] 

J . Tendency from a greater to a less de- 
gree of excellence. 

A beauty-waining and distressed widow. 

Even in the afternoon of her best days, 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts. 
To base declentian, Shakesp. Rich, 111. 

Take the picture of a man in the greenness and 
vivacity of nis youth, and in tlie latter date and 
derlensum of his drooping years, and you will 
scarce know it to belong to the some person. 

South's Sermons. 

2. Declination ; descent. 

We may reasonably allow as much for the de- 
eknsion of the land from that place to the sea, as 
for the immediate height of the mountain. 

Burnet's Thoory. 

X Inflexion ; manner of changing nouns. 
Dectensum is only the variation or change of 
the termination of a noun, whilst it continues to 
signify tiie same thing. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Decli'nable. adj. [from decline.] Hav- 
ing variety of terminations : as, a dec/ia- 
OM notui. 
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Declina'tion. tt.„8. fdeclinatio. Lat.] 

1 . Descent ; change mnn a better to 
worse state; dlmlnutioEi of vigour 
decay. 

The queen, hearine of the declination of a mo- 
iinrchy, took it so ul, as she would never after 
hear of his suit. ^ Bacon. 

Two general motions d! animations have, that 
is, their beginning and increase ; and two more, 
tliut is, their state and decimation, 

Brown*s Vulg. Err. 

Hope waits upon the flow’ry prime ; 

And summer, though it be less gay. 

Yet is not looked on as a time 
Of declination or decay. Waller. 

2. The act of bending down: as, a decli- 
nation of the head. 

3. Variation from rectitude ; oblique mo- 
tion ; obliquity. 

Supposing tlieie were a declination of atoms, yet 
will it not cllect wliat they intend j for then they 
do ail decline, and so there will bo no more con- 
course than if they did pcrpoudicularly descend. 

Ray. 

This declination of atoms in their descent, was 
itself cither necessary or voluntary. Bentley. 

4. Deviation from moral rectitude* 

I'lidt a peccant creature should disapprove and 

repent of every declination and violation of the 
rules of just and honest, this right reason^ dis- 
coursing upon the stock of its own principles, 
could not but infer. South's Sermons. 

, Variation from a fixed point. 

I'here is no declination of latitude, nor variation 
of the elevation of the pole, notwitlistanding what 
some have asserted. Woodward. 

[In navigation.] The variation of the 
needle from the direction to north and 
south. 

[In astronomy.] The declination of a 
star, we call its shortest distance from 
the equator. Brown. 

5. [In grammar.] The declension or index 
ion of a noun through its various termi- 
nations. 

9. Declination of a Plane [in dialling] is 
an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
either between the plane and tlie prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the east 
or west ; or else between the meridian 
and the plane, if accounted from the 
north or south. Harris. 

Declina'tor. 7 R. 8. [from decline.] 
Declinatory. > An instrument in di- 
alling, by which the declination, recli- 
nadon, and inclination of planes are de- 
termined. Chambers. 

There are several ways to know the several 
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planes ; but the readiest is by an instrument call- 
ed a declinatory, fitted to the variation of your 
place. Mexon. 

To DECLTNE. v. n. [declino, Lat.] 

1. To lean downward. 

And then with kind embraces, tempting kisses. 
And with declining head into his bosom, 

Bid him shed tears, as being overjoy'd. Shakesp. 

2. To deviate ; to run into obliquities. 

Neither shall thou speak iu a cause to decline 
after many, to wrest iudgmetit. Exodta xxtii. 2. 

3. To shun ; to avoid to do any thing. 

4. To sink ; to be impaired ; to decay. Op- 
posed to improvement or exaltation. 

Sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, the 
father should be as a ward to the son. Shakesp. 

They'll be by th’ hre, and presume to know 
WhatS done r th' capiiot ; who’s like to rise, 
Who thrives, and who declines, Shakesp, 
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Sometimes nations will decline so low 
Erom virtue, which is reason, that no wrong, 

But justice, and some fatal curse annex'd. 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. 

That empire must deline. 

Whose chief support and sinews are of coin. 

Wallm 

And nature, which all acts of life designs. 

Not like ill poets, in tiie last declines. Denham. 

Thus then my lov'd Buryaks appears ; 

He looks the prop of my declining years ! Drydam 
Autumnal warmth declines ; 

Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun. Dryden. 

Faith and morality are declined among us Sw^. 

God, in his wisdom, hath been pleased to load 
our declining years with many sufferings, with die- 
cases, and decays of nature. 3|0^. 

To Decli'ne. V. a. 

1. To bend downward ; to bring down. 

And now fair Plurbus 'gan decline in haste 
Ills weary waggon to the western vale. Spensce 
And leaves the semblance of a lover, fixt 
In melanrlioly deep, with liead declin'd, 

And love-dejected eyes. Thomsen. 

2. To shun ; to avoid ; to refuse ; to be can* 
tious of. 

He bad wisely declined that argument, though 
in their coraiuoii serinoiis they gave it. Clarendon. 

Since the muses do invoke my pow’r, 

1 shall no more decline that sacred bow’r, 

Where Gloriuna, their great mistress, lies. Waller^ 
'i hough 1 the business did decline, 

Yei I contriv’d the whole design, 

And sent them their petition. Denham. 

If it should be said that minute bodies are in- 
dissoluble, because it is their nature to be so, that 
would not be to render a reason i;f the thing pro- 
posed, but, in effect, to decline rendering any.Ikmla 

Could Caroline have been captivated with the 
glories of this world, she had diem all laid befuni 
her ; but she generously declined them, because 
she saw the acceptance of them was inconsisteot 
with religion. Addison, 

Whatever thcyj’udged to bo roost agreeable or 
disagreeable, they would pursue <;r dedme. AtteHSm 

3. To modify a word by various termina- 
tions ; to infiect 

You decline inusa, and conitnie Latin, by the 
>r, or with some Lnglish translation. 


help of u tutor. 


Watts. 


Decline, n. s. [from the verb,] The state 
of tendency to the less or the worse ; 
diminution; decay. Contrary to in- 
crease, improvement, or elevation. 

Tliy rise of fortune did I only wed. 

From* its declme determin'd to recede. Prior. 
Those fathers lived in the decline of literature. 


DECLI VITY, n. s. [declivis, Lat.] IndL 
nation or obliquity reckoned downwards; 
gradual descent, not precipitous or per- 
pendicular ; the contrary to accHvity. 

Ilivers will not flow unless upon declmty^ and 
their sources be raised above Uie earth's ordmary 
surface, so that Uiey may run upon a descent. 

Woodward. 

1 found myself w)U>k my depth ; and tlia decH^. 
vUy was so small, that I walked near a mile bc£oiw 
1 got to tlic shore. GuUmr's Trsneb. 

Dbcli'vovs. [tifclitfis, Lat] Gra- 
dually descending ; not precipitous ; not 
perpendicularly sinking; the contrary 
to acclivous ; moderately steep. 

To DECO'CT. V. a. [decoquo, decoctumg 
Lat.] 

1. To prepare by boiling for any use ; to 
digest in hot water. 

Sena toselli its windino^x by decocting ; and iub* 
tile or windy spirits are taken off by incension of 
evaporation. Bacon 
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is. To digest by the heat of the stomach. 

There she decocts^ and doth the food prepare ; 
There she distrilmtes it to cvVy vein ; 

There she cxijels what she may fitly spare.Daeuv. 

S. To boil in prater, so as to draw the 
strength or virtue of any thing. 

The longer raaJt or herbs are decocted in liquor, 
tlie dearer it is. ^ Bacon. 

4. To boil up to a consistence ; to strenglii- 
en or invigorate by boiling : this is no 
proper use. 

Can sodden water, their barley broth, 
Decoct tiieir cold blood to such vnliant hcai^l^tak, 

Deco'ctible. adj, [from decoct] That 
which may be boiled, or prepared by 
boiling. Diet, 

Dkco'ction. n, s. [decocturh, Lat.] 

1 . The act of boiling any thing, to extract 
its virtues. 

In infusion the longer it is, the^ greater is the 
art of the gross body thatguetli into the liquor ; 
ut in decoction, though mure goetli forth, yet it 
either purgeth at the top, or setticth at the bottom. 

Bacon. 

The lineaments of a white lily will remain after 
the strongest decoction. ^ Arhuthnot. 

2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 

They distil their husbands land 
In decoctions ; and are manuM 
With ten cmp’rics, in their chamber 
Lying for the spirit of amber. Ben Jofunn. 
If the plant be boiled in water, the strained li* 
quor is called the decoctUm of the phnt.Arbuthnot. 

Okco'cture. n. 8, [from dccoct,] A sub- 
stance drawn by decoction. 
Decolla'tion. n. s. [dccoUatio, Lat.] 
The act of beheading. 

He, by a decollation of all hope, annihilated his 
mercy : this, by an immoderancy thereof, de- 
stroyed his justice. Brotvn. 

Decomposite, adj, [decompositus, Lat.] 
Compounded a second time ; compound- 
ed with things already composite. 

Decomposites of three metals, or more, are too 
long to inquire of, except there be some composi- 
tions of them already observed. Bacon. 

Decomposition, n. s. [decompositus, 
Lat.] The act of compounding things 
already compounded. 

We consider what happens in the compositions 
and decomposUiotu of saline particles. Boyle. 

To DECOMPO'UND. v.a. [dccompoiio, 
Lat.] 

1 . To compose of things already compound- 
ed ; to compound a second time ; to form 
by a second composition. 

Nature herself doth in the bowels of the earth 
moke decompounded bodies, as wo sec in vitriol, 
cinnabar, and even in sulphur itself. BoiiU\ 
Wlicn a word stands tor a very complex idea, 
that is cunifioundcd and decompounded, it is not 
easy for men to form and retain that idea exactly. 

Locic. 

If the violet, blue, and green be intercepted, the 
R'Diaining yellow, orange, and red will compound 
upon the pa[»er an orange ; and then, if the inter- 
cepted colours be let pass, they will fall upon this 
compounded orange, and, together with it, decom- 
pound a white. ^ Newton. 

2, To resolve a compound into simple parts. 
Tliis is a sense that has of late crept irre- 
gularly into chymical books. 

Deco'mpounh. verb.] 

Composed of things or words already 
compounded ; compounded a second 
time. 

The pretended salts and sulphur are so far from 
bring elemcntarv parts extracted out of the body 
•f nsercurv that they are rather, to borrow a terra 
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of the grammarians, decompound bodies, made up 
of the wh(ile metal and the menstruum, or dther 
additaments cmpluyed to disguise it. Boyle. 

No body should use any compound or decom- 
pound of the substantial verbs. ArbuthnotandPi^. 

De'corament. It. s. [from decorate,] Or- 
nament ; embeUishment. Diet. 

To DE'CORATE V, a. [decora, Lat.] To 
adorn ; to embellish ; to beautify. 

Dkcora'tion. ft. 8. [from decorate,] Or- 
nament ; embellishment ; added beauty. 

The ensigns of virtues contribute to the orna- 
ment of figures ; sudi as the decorations belonging* 
to the liberal arts, and to war. Dr^en. 

I'his helm and heavy buckler £ can spare, 

As only decorations of the war : 

So Mars is arm’d fur glory, not for need. Dryden. 

Decora'tor. w. 8, [from decorate,] An 
adorn er; an embellisher. Diet. 

Dkco'rous. a^, [decorus, Lat.] Decent ; 
suitable to a character ; becoming ; pro- 
per ; befitting ; seemly. 

It is not so decorous, in respect of God, that 
he should immediately do nil the meanest and 
trifiingest things himself, without any iuferiour or 
subordinate minister. Bay. 

To DECO'RTICATE. v.a. [d€Cortico,LBX.,] 
To divest of the bark or husk ; to husk ; 
to peel ; to strip. 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after 
it is wcllwashcd, and boil it in water. Arbuthnot. 

Deco'rtioation. n.s. [from decorticate.] 
The act of stripping U)e bark or husk. 

DECORUM, n. s. [Lat.] Decency ; be- 
haviour contrary to licentiousness ; con- 
trary to levity ; seemliness. 

If your master 

Would have a queen bis beggar, yon must tell bim 

1'hat majesty, to keep decorum, must 

No less lx*g than a kingdom. ^ ^ Shakesp. 

1 am far from suspcctinjg simplicity, which is 
bold to trespass in points ot decorum. Wotton. 
Beyond the fix’d and settled rules 

Of vice and virtue in the schools. 

The better sort shall set before ’em 

A grace, a manner, a decorum. Prior. 

Gentlemen of the army should be, at least, 
obliged to external decorum: a profligate life and 
character should not be a means of advancement. 

Swift. 

He kept with princes due decorum, 

Yet never stood iii awe before ’em. Swift, 

To DECOT. V, a, [from koey, Dut acage.j 
To lure intx> a cage ; to entrap ; to draw 
into a snare. 

A fowler had taken a partrit’gc, who otFured to 
decoy her enmnanions into the snare. L* Estrange, 
Dccoy\( by the fantastic blaze. 

Now lost, wild now renew’d, he sinks absorpt. 
Rider and horse. Thomson. 

Deco'y. n. s. [from the verb.] Allure- 
ment to mischiefs ; temptation. 

The Devil could never have had such numbers, 
had he not used some decoys to ensnare- others. 

Goi'cmment of iUe Tongue. 

These exuberant protluctions of tlie earth be- 
came a continual decoy and snare : they only ex- 
cited and fomented liists. Ivoodioord. 

An old dramdrhiker is the Devil’s decoy. Berkley, 

Deco'yduck. It. 8, A duck that lures 
others. 

There is a sort of ducks, called decoyduckt, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their rctirenicnU, 
where arc convenicncies made fur catching them. 

Aforttmer. 

To DECRE ASE, v, n. [decresco, Lat.] 
To grow less ; to be diminished. 
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From the moon is the iigi. of feasts, a light that 
decreaseth in her perfection. Meclet, xllll. T, 

U nlo fifty years, as they said, the heart annually 
iucrcaseth the weight of one drachm ; after which, 
in the same proportion, it decreaseth, 

Broumfs Vulg, Err. 

When the sun comes to his tropic ks, days in- 
crease and decrease but a very little for a great 
while together. Newton. 

To Dbcrea'se. V. a. To make less; to 
diminish. 

He did dishonourable find 
Those articles, which did our state decrease. Dan. 

Nor cherish’d they relations poor. 

That might decrease their present store. Prior. 

Heat increases the fluidity of tenacious liquids, 
as of oil, balsam, and honey ; and thereby de- 
creases their resistance. Newton. 

Decre'ase. n, s. [from the verb.] 

1. The state of growing less ; decay. 

By weak’ning toil and hoary age o’crcome. 

See thy decrease, and ha!>tcn to thy tomb. Prior. 

2. The wain ; the time when the visible 
face of the moon grows less. 

Sec in what time the seeds, set in the increase 
of the moon, come to a certain height, and how 
they differ from those that are set in the decrease 
of the moon. Bacon. 

To DECRE'E. V. n. [decretum, Lat.] To 
make an edict; to appoint by edict ; to 
establish by law ; to determine ; to re- 
solve. 

They shall see the end of the wise, and shall 
not understand what God in his counsel hath de- 
creed of him. Wisdom, iv. 

Father eternal ; thine is to decree ; 

Mine, both in heav’n and earth, to do thy will. 

Mikon. 

Had heav’ii decreed that I should hYe enjoy, 
Heav’n bad decreed to save unhappy Troy. ihyd. 

To Decrees, v. a. To doom or assign by 
a decree. 

Thou sholt also decree a tiling, and it shall be 
established. Job. 

The king their father. 

On just and weighty reasons, has decreed 
His sceptre to the younger. 

Decre'e. n.s. [decretum, Lat.] 

1 . An edict ; a law. 

If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 

There is no force in the decrees of Venice, Shak. 

There went a decree from Ceesar Augustus, that 
all the world should be taxed. Lukeii, 1. 

Are we condemn’d by fate’s unjust decree. 

No more our houses and our homes to see ^ Drud. 

'J'he Supreme Being is sovereignly good ; he 
rewards the just, anef punishes the unmst • and 
the folly of man, aud not the denw of Leaven, is 
the cause uf human calamity. Broome. 

2. An established rule. 

When he made a decree for the rain, and a way 
for the lightning of the thunder. Job xxviii. 

3. A determination of a suit, or litigated 
cause. 

4*. [In canon Jaw,] An ordinance, which 
is enacted by the pope himself, by and 
with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil assembled, without being consulted 
by any one thereon.AyitjffVs Portrgon. 
Decre'ment. n. 8. [darementum, Lat.] 
Decrease ; the of growing less ; the 
quantity lost by decreasing. 

Upon the tropick, and first descensiou from our 
solstice, we are scarce sensible of declinatiun ; 
but declining farther, our decrement accclerajes : 

. we set apace, and in our last days precipitate into 
oor graves. Brown’s Vulgar Emmrs. 

Rocks, mountains, and the other devations of 
the earth, suffer a continual decrement, and grow 
lower and lower. Wootlward. 

4,10 
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DECREPIT. «<(;. [decrepitus^ Lat.] Wast- 
ed anti worn out with age ; in the last 
stage of decay. 

Decrepit inisor ! base» imoble wretcli ♦ Shahesp. 
Of men’s lives, in this decrepit age of the world , 
many exceed fourscore, and some an hundred 
years. ^ llaleigk. 

'l ids nope is decrepit^ and the bell goefh tor 
him : take order that there be chosen a pof«» of 
fresh years. Bacm, 

Dea^qdt superstitions, and such as liad their 
nativity in times beyond all history, are fresh in 
the ob^rvatiun of many heads Brown t Vulg. Err. 

And from the north to call 
Decrcpu Winter. Milton, 

Who this observes, may in his body find 
Deciepit a^e, but never in his mind. ’ Denham. 

dropp'd on his staff, and stooping as he goes, 

A painted mitre shades his furrow’d brows j 

'I’lie p d, in thU decrrjjit forin 

Tfie eHirh'iw enter’d, and (luffrui ts survey’d. Ptne. 

The charge of witclierafidnspires peoj>le witli a 
malevolence towards those poor derreput parts of 
our vjiecies, in wluuii hinmn nature is defaced by 
iufinniiy oud dotaj^ , Addison. 

To DECREPITATE, r. n. {decrepo^Mt,] 
’i’o calcine salt, till it has ceased to 
crackle in tbe^mek^ < / . 

So will it tome pass in a pot of salt, uhimug't 
decrepitated. Browns Cw/^. Err. 

Dkcrf.pit ACTION, n. s» [from deertpi- 
fair.] The crackling noise which salt 
makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 
cible. Quinep. 

DECRK PiTPfE^JS. I n. [from decrepit."] 
Deck k'pi TUT) E. f The last stage of 
decay ; tlae last effects of old age. 

]M(<ther earth, in this her barrenness and decre- 
pitness of age, can procreate such swarms of curi- 
ous cjipines. Bentlev. 

Decre'scent. adj, [from decrescem, lAt.] 
Growing less ; being in a state of de- 
crease. 

Dec RENTAL, adj. [decretum, Lat.] Apper- 
taining to a decree; containing a decree. 

A decretal epistle is that which the pope decrees 
either by himself, or else by the advice of his car- 
dirais : and this must be bn his being consulted 
by some particular person or persons thereon. 

Ayliife's Parergon. 

De'cretal. n. s, [from the adjective. J 

1. A book of decrees or edicts ; a body of 
laws. 

The second room, whose walls 
Were painted fair with memorable gesit 
Of magistrates, of courts, of tribunals, 

Of laws, of judgments, and of decretals. Spenser. 

9, The collection of the pope’s decrees. 

Traditions and decretals were made of equal 
force, and as authentical as the sacred charter it- 
self. HotoeVi Vocal Forest. 

Decre'tist. n. s. [from decree,] One 
that studies or professes the knowledge 
of the decretal. 

Tfje decretists bad their rise and bed m ting under 
the reign of the emperor Frederick Sarbarossa. 

Ayliffe*s Parerg. 

Dfi'CRETORY. [from decree.] 

1, Judicial ; deflxi^ve. 

There are lenitives that friendship will apply, 
before it will be brought to the decretory rigours 
of a condemning sentence. South's Sermons. 

9. Critical ; in which there is some defini- 
tive event. 

The motions of tbe moon, ttipposed to be mea- 
sured tw sevens, and tbe critical or decretory days 
depend on that namber. BromU Vulgar Errours. 
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Dscri’al, ft. a. [from decry,] Clamorous 
censure ; hasty or noisy condemnation ; 
concurrence in censuring any thing. 

7o DECRY'. V, a. [decrier, IV.] To cen- 
sure ; to blame damoroualy ; to clamour 
against. 

Malice in criticks reigns so high, 

That for small errours they whole playsdea^.Dryd. 

Those measures, which are extolled by one half 
of the kingdom, are naturally decried by the other. 

Addison. 

^ They applied themselves to lessen their autho- 
rity, decried them as hard and unnecessary re- 
straints. ^ ^ Rogers. 

Quacks and Impostors are still cautioning us to 
beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats 
only to make more way for their own. Swifi. 

Decu'mbence. \ n,8, [decumbo, Lat.] 
Decu'mbenov. i The act of lying 
down ; the posture of lying down. 

Tills must come to pass, if we hold opinion they 
lie not down, and enjoy no dectimhence at all ; for 
station is properly noTest, but one kind of motion. 

Broums Vulg. Err. 
Mot Cf)n%?dering the ancient imnner of decum^ 
henry, lie imputed this gesture of the beloved dis- 
ciple unto rusticity, or an act of incivility. 

Broum's I ulg. Err. 

DEru'MniTURR. n, s, [from decumbo,Lfit,] 

1 . The time at which a man takes to his 
bed in a disease. 

2. [Iti astrology.] A scheme of the hea- 
vens erected for that time, by which the 
prognosticks of recovery or death are 
discovered. 

If hut a mile she travel out of town, 

The pldiietary hour must first be known, 

And lucky mument : if her eye but akes, 

Or itches, its decumbiture she takes. Dryden. 

De'cuple. adj, [decuplus, Lat.] Tenfold ; 
the same nura^r ten times repeated. 

Man's length, that is, a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the sole of tlie foot, is decuple unto his 
profundity *, that is, a direct line between the breast 
and tlie spine. Brown's Vtdg. Err. 

Supposing there be a thousand sorts of Insects 
ill this island, if the same proportion holds be- 
tween the insects of Englana and of the world, as 
between plants doroestick and exotick, that is, 
near a decuple, the species of insects will amount 
to ten thousand. Hay. 

Decu'rion. n. s, [decurio. Lat.] A com- 
mander over ten ; an officer subordinate 
to the centurion. 

He instituted deairions through botli these colo- 
nies, that is, one over every ten families. Temple. 

Decu'rsion. It. s. [decurnu, Lat] The 
act of running down. 

What is decayed by Uiat deeursAon of waters, is 
supplied by the terrene fiecet which water bri^. 

Decurta'tion. II. [deeurtatio, Lat] 
The act of cutting short, or shortening. 
To DECU'SSATE. v. a, [decueeo, Lat.] To 
intersect at acute angles. 

This it performs by the action of a notable mus- 
cle on each side, having the form of the letter X, 
made uf> of many fibres, decussating one another 
longways. Hay. 

Decussa'tion. [from decussate.] The act 
of crossing ; state of being crossed at un- 
equ'.l angles. 

Though there be decussation of the rays in the 
pupil of the eye, and so the image of the object 
in the retina, <»r bottom of the eye, be inverted ; 
yet doth not the object appear inverted, hut in 
its right or natural posture. Ray, 
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To DEDE'CORATE. v. a. [dedeeoro.lM.] 
To disgrace ; to bring a reproach upon. 

Acto 

Dedecora'tion. iitS. [from dedecoraU.] 
1 he act of disgracing ; disgrace. JDicf • 
Dede'corous. [dedecus, Lat.] Dis- 
graceful ; reproaehfm ; shameful. Victo 

Dedenti'tion. m. s. [de and dentitio 
Lat.] Lose or shedding of the teeth. 

Solon divided life into ten septenaries, because 
in every one tiiereof a man received some sensible 
mutation : in the first is dedentitim, or falling of 
teeth. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

To DEDICATE, v. a. [dkdico, Let] 

1. 1'o devote to some divine power; to 
consecrate and set apart to sacred uses. 

A pleasant grove 

Was shot up higti, full of the stately tree. 

That dedicated is to Olympick Jove, 

And to his son Alcides. Spenser. 

The princes offered for dedicating the altar, in 
the day that it was anointed Numb, vii. 10. 

Warn’d by the seer, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate, this wond’rous frame. 

Dryden. 

2. To appropriate solemnly to any person 
or purpose. 

I’liere cannot be 

Ibat vulture in you, to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves. Shakesp. 

Ladies, a gen’ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all : this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. Shakesp. 

He went to learn the profession of a soldier, to 
which he had dedicated himself. Clarendon. 

Bid her instant wed, 

And quiet dedicate her remnant life 

To the just duties of an humble wife. Prior. 

3, To inscribe to a patron. 

He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated 
them to the lord Biirghley. Peacham^ 

De'dicate. aefj. [from the verb.] Conse- 
crate; devote ; dedicated, appropriate, 

Pray’rs from preserved souls. 

From fasting maids, whose names are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. Shakesp. 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus assigned 
unto him, leaveth now to lie of the nature of the 
other nine parts, wiiich are given us for our world- 
ly necessities, and becometh as a thing dedkaSe 
aud appropriate unto God. %felman. 

Dedica'tion. It. s. [dedicatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of dedicating to any being or 
purpose; consecration; solemn appro- 
priation. 

It cannot be laid to many men’s charm, that 
they have been so curious as to trouble oishops 
with placing the first stone in the churches ; or so 
scrupulous as, after the erection of them, to maka 
any great ado for their dedication. ^ Hooker. 

Among publick solemnities there is none sa 
glorious as that nnder the reign of king Solomon, 
at tbe dedication of the temple. Addisonm 

2. An address to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hill. 

Sat full-blown Bufo, puffd by ev’ry quill ; 

Fed by soft dedication all dayloiw, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in song. Pope. 

Dedicator, n. s. [fwMn dedicate.] One 
who inscribes his work to a patron with 
compliment and servility. 

Leave dang’rous trutlis to uniuccestfol satires* 
And flattery to fulsome dedicators. Papf 

DE'DiCATdkv. adj. [from dedicate,] Cbm 
posing a dedication ; complimental 
adulatory. 

Thus I should begin my epistle, if it were a de 
dicatory ope ; but it is a mendly letter. Pepa 
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Dedi'tiok. ft. i. [deditio, LAt.J The 
act of yielding up any thing ; surren- 




It w«8 not a complete conquest, but rather a 
dedUion upon terms and capitulations agreed be- 
tween tile conqueror and the conquered. Hale, 

To DEDU CE, r. «. [deduce, Lat.] 

I. To draw in a regular connected seriei, 
from one time or one event to another, 

1 will deduce him from his cradle, through the 
deep and lubric waves of state and court, till he 
was swalioued in the gulph of fatality. 

Wattmi Buck, 

O goddess, say, shall 1 deduce my rhimea 
From the dire nation in its early times ? Pope, 
To form a regular chain of consequen- 
tial propositions. 

Heasou is nothing but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truilis from principles already known. 

Locke. 

dL To lay down in regular order, so as 
that the following shall naturally rise 
from the foregoing. 

Lend me your song, ye nightingales t oh pour 
The masy-running soul of melody 
Into iny varied verse ! while I deduett 

the first note the hollow cuckoo sings, 

^The symphony of spring. Thonuum. 

Deduxement. n. «. [from deduce.] 
The thing deduced; the collection of 
reason ; consequential proposition. 

Praise and prayer are his due worship, and the 
rest of those aidnccmentt which 1 am confident are 
the remote efiects of revelation. Dryden. 

Dedd'cible. adj. [irom deduce.] Cob 
iectible by reason ; consequential ; dis- 
coverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducihle from many 
grounds, yet shall we evidence it but from few. 

Brown' i Vulg. Err. 
Tlie gcucrnl character of the new earth is pa- 
radisaical ; and the particular character, that it 
hath no sea : and both are apparently deducihle 
from its formation. Burnet. 

Sj far, therefore, as conscience reports any ihing 
agreeable to or deducihle from these, it is to be 
hearkened to. South. 

All properties of a triangle depend on, and are 
dcducibU from, the complex idea of three lines, in- 
cluding a space. Locke. 

Dedd'cive. a^. [from deduce.] Per- 
forming the act of deduction. Diet. 
To DEDU CT. V. a. [deduco, Lat.] 

1. To substract ; to take away ; to cut off ; 
to defalcate. 

We deduct from the computation of our years 
that tiarl of our time which is spent in inci^tan- 
cy ot infancy. ^ Norris. 

t. To separate ; to dispart ; to divide. 
Now not in use. 

Having yet, in his deducted spright. 

Some sparks remaining of that heavenly fire. 

Spenser. 

Deduc'tion. w. s. [deduct iOf Lat.] 

1. Consequential collection ; consequence; 
pmposition drawn from principles pre- 
mised. 

Out of scripture such duties may be deduced, 
by some kind of consequence ; as oy Jong circuit 
of deduction it may be that even alitfuth, out of 
smy truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 

Set before you the moral law of God, with such 
deductum from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or 
our own reason, well iiifi)rn]cd, can make. Diippa. 

That by diversity of motions we should spell out 
things not resembled by them, we must attribute 
to some secict deduction ; but what this deduction 
ahoiiid be, or by what mediums this knowledge is 
advanced, is as dark as ignorance. GUinoUk. 

You have laid the experiments together in such 
a way, and made such deductiom from them, as 1 
have not hitliertu met with Bouse. 

VolL 


All cross and distasteful humours are cither ex- 
pressly, or by clear consequence and deduction, 
torbiadeii in the New Tesiameiit. Tillatson^ 
A reflection so obvious, tliat natural instinct 
seems to have suggested it even to those who never 
much atteuded to deductions of reason. Ilogers. 

2. That which is deducted ; defalcation. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account ; 
Make fair deductions ; see to what they mount. 

Pope. 

Deduc'tive. aiff. [from deduct.] De- 
ducible ; that which is or may be de- 
duced from a position premised. 

All knowledge of causes is deductive ; for wc 
know none by sitiifile intuition, but through the 
meditation of their eflccts. Gumville. 

Dedu'ctively. adv. [from deductive.] 
Consequentially ; by regular deduction; 
by a regular train of ratiocination. 

'I’here is scarce a popular errour passant in our 
days, which is not either directly expressed, or de- 
ductively contained, in this work. 

Browns Vulg. Err. 

DEED. It. s. [baib. Sax. daed, Dut.] 

1. Action, whemer good or bad; thing 
done. 

From lowest place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by tli’ doer’s deed. Shak. 

The monster nought replied ; for words were 
vaiu. 

And deeds could only deeds unjust maintain. Dryd. 

The same had not consented to tlie council and 
deed. Luke. 

We arc not secluded from the expectation of re- 
ward for our charitable deeds. Sinalridge's Serm. 

2. Exploit; performance. 

I, on the other side, 

Us’d no ambition to comineud my deeds ; 

The deeds themselves, tho’ mute, spoke loud the 

doer. MtUon. 

Thousands w'cre there, in darker fame tli.il dwell, 
Whose deeds some nobler poem shall ndom.Dryd. \ 

3. Power of action ; agency. 

Nor knew I not 

To be with will and deed created fiee. Milton. 

4. Act declaratory of an opinion. 

They desire, with strange absurdity, that to the 
same senate it should belong to give full judgment 
ill matter of excommunication, and to absolve 
whom it pleased them, clean contrary to iheir own 
former deeds and fiaths. Hooker. 

6. Written evidence of any legal act. 

The solicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which 
was impc'Hched to be fraudulent. Bacon. 

lie builds bin house upon the sand, and writes 
the deeds by which he holds bis estate upon the 
face of a river. South. 

6. Fact ; reality ; the contrary to fiction : 
whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens seen 
The stage arise, and the big clouds descend ; 

So now in very deed I might behold 

The pond’rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 

Meet like the hands of Jove. Lee's Oedipus. 

Dee'dless. a4i* [from deed.] Unac- 

tive ; without action ; without exploits. 

Speaking in deeds, and deedless in his tongue. 

Shakesp. 

Instant, lie cried, your female discord end, 

Ye deedlesi boasters l and the song attend. Pope. 

To DEEM. v.n. part, dempt, or deemed, 
[domgan^ Goth, doemen, Dut. be man, | 
Sax.] ^ ' 

1. To judge ; to conclude upon conside- 
ration; to think; to opine; to deter- 
mine. 

Here ckc that famous golden apple grew, 

For which th' Ideaii ladies disagreed, 

TUI partial Paris dempt it V'^eiuis’ due. Spenser. 

So natural is the union of religion with justice, 
that we may boldly deem there is neither, where 
both are not. Hooker. 


He who to be deemed 

A Md, Icap'd fondly into A^tna iSaiiief. UUllom. 

These blessings, friend, a deity bestow’d ; 

For never can 1 deem him less tlian god. Drydm, 
Nature, disturb’d. 

Is deem'd vindictive to have chang’d her course. 

Thomeon. 

2. To estimate ; to make estimate of: this 
sense is now disused. 

Do me not to dy, 

Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjust, 
That hath, maugre her spite, thus low me laid in 
dust, Spenser. 

But they that skill not of so heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy, or admire, 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 

But not to deem of tier desert aspire. (Spenser. 

Deem. n.s. [from the verb.] Judgment; 
surmise ; opinion. Not now in use. 

Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, 

—1 true • how now ? what wicked deem is this ? 

Sluikesp. 

Dee'mster. n.8. [from deem.] A judge: 
a word yet in use in Jersey and me Isle 
of Man. 

DEEP, adj, [beep, Sax.] 

1. Having length downwards; descending 
far ; profound : opposed to shallow. 

All trees in high and sandy grounds are to bn 
set deep, and in utry grouiias more shallow. 

Bacon, 

The gaping gulph low to the centre lies. 

And twice as Jeep as earth is distant from the skies, 

Dryden. 

2. I^w in situation ; not high. 

3. Measured from the surface downward. 
Mr. Iliilley, in diving deep into the sea in a div- 
ing vessel, found, in a clear sun-shine day, that 
when he was sunk many fathoms deep into thn 
water, the upper part of his hand, on which tbn 
suti shone directly, appeared of a red colour. 

Newton. 

4. Entering far ; piercing a great way. 

This avarice 

Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious root. 

Shakesp, 

For, even in that season of they ear, the ways 
in that vale were very deep. Ciatendon. 

Thou hast not strength such labours to sustaiii : 
Driuk hellebore, my boy ! drink deep, and scour 
thy brain. Dryden, 

5. Far from the outer part. 

So the false spider, when her nets arc spread. 
Deep ambush'd in her silent den does lie. Dryd, 

6. Not superficial ; not obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the sense lies deep, 
the mind must stop and buckle to it, and stick 
upon it with labour and thought, and close con- 
templation. Ijichc. 

1. Sagacious; penetrating; having the 
power to enter far into a subject. 

Who hath not heard it spoken. 

How deep you were within the books of bcav’n > 

Shaken . 

The spirit of deep phrophecy she hath. Shakesp. 
He’s meditating with two deep divines. Shak, 
He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projects docp 
Of enemies, of aids, battles, and leaguea, 
riausihle to the world, to me worth nought. MUt. 

I do nut discover the helps which this great roan 
of deep thought mentions. ^ ^ Ifdee* 

8. Full of contrivance ; poUtkik ; inaida* 
ous. 

When T have most liMd to employ a friend. 
Deep, hollow, Ireachiatm# and full of guile. 

Be he to me. Shakesp. Rwh. III. 

9. Grave; solenm. 

O God I if my deep pray’rs cannot appease thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng’d on my "'“deeds. 

Yet execute wrath on roe alone. Shak K. 111. 

Nor awful l%osbus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper silence, or with more regard. Dryd. 

10. Dark*coIoured 
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With deioer brown the grove wm overspread. 

II. Having a great degree of stilness^ or 
gloonii or Badness. 

And the Lord God caused a de^ to fall 
upon Adam. Gcnesut ii. 

18. Depressed; sunk; metaphorically low. 
Their dtm poverty abounded into the riches of 
their liberality. 2 C<ninthian$t viii. 2. 

13. Bass ; grave in sound. 

Hie sounds made by buckets in a well, arc dop- 
er and fuller than if the like percussion were made 
in the open air. ^ ^ Bacon. 

Dbep. It. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. The sea ; the main ; the abyss of wa- 
ters ; the ocean. 

Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God 
above, who sheweth his wonders in the deep. Bac. 

What earth in her dark bowels could not kr'C)) 
From greedy man, lies safer in the deep. Walter. 

^ Whoe’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
These rites of Neptime, monarch of the deep. Pope. 

2. The most solemn or still part. 

There want not many tliat do fear, 

In deep of night, towalkbythisHeme^s o^k.Shnh. 
Thu deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak. 
Virgin face divine 

Attracts the hapless youth through storms and 
waves, 

Alone ill deep of night. Philips. 

To Dk'epen r. «. [from deep,] 

1 . To make deep ; to sink lar below the 
surface. 

The city of Rome would leccive a great advan- 
tage from tlie undertaking, AS it Mould raise the 
banks and deepen the hed of the 'ntier. Addison. 

2. To darken ; to cloud ; to make dark. 

You must deepen your colours so, that the orpi- 

ment may be the highest. Pcucham. 

3. TomaKesado^gloolm^ Sec Dkep, adj. 

Her gloomy presenre saddens all the Mcne, 
Shades ev’ry flow’r, and daikons ev’jy gn en, 
Deeaens thc'murmurs of tlic falling lloodi», 

And brealiies a browner horror on the woodb. Pope. 

Deep-mouth ed. adj. [deep and mouth.] 
Having a hoarse and loud voice. 

I Huntsmen, I charge thee, tender m ell my hounds; 

And couple Clowcler with the deep-moutfid Hrach. 

Shakesp. 

Behold the English beach 
Pales in the ilood with men, with wives and boys, 
Whose shouts and claps outvoice Uiat dap moutnd 
sea. bhakesp. 

Then toils for beasts, and lime for birds were 
found, 

And deep-mouthed dogs did forest walks surround. 

Drpdai. 

Hills, dales, and forests far bebind remain^ 

While the warm scent draws on the deejt-month'd 
train. Gap. 

Deep-musing, adj. [deep and muse.] 
Contemplative ; lost in thought. 

But he deep-musing o’er the mountains stray'd, 
Througii many thickets of the woodland shade. 

Pope. 

Deeply, adv, [from deep.] 

1. To a great depth; far below the surface. 

Fear is a passicii that is most detvlp rooted in 
our natures, and ik w s immediately from the prin- 
ciple of 8elf-i»tescrvatiou. Tillotson. 

Those improbions we^e made w^hen the brain 
was mote 8asce]itivc of them; they have been 
engraven at the proper season, and therefdrc 
th^ remain. Waiu. 

2. With great study or sagacity ; not su- 
perhciaTlv ; not carelessly ; profoundly, 
i. Sorrowfully; solemnly; with a great 
degree of seriousness or sadness. 

He sighed deeply in his spirit. Mtsrk, viii. 12. 
Klockins so dee^ hath swora mt'er more to come 
in bawdy-house, that Ite dares mit go hoiue.Bon. 

Upon the deck our careful aenrru stood, 

And deeply rous'd on the succeeding day. Dryd. 
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4. With a tenden^ to darkneif of colour. 
Having taken of the deeply md juice of buck- 
thorn berries, I let it drop upon white paper. 

Boyle. 

5. In a high degree. 

To keep his promise with him, he had deeply 
offended both his nobles and ))eople. 

Bacon*s Henry VII. 
De'bpness. ft. a. [pom deep.] Entrance 
far below the surface ; profundity ; 
d^th. 

Cazzianer set forward with great toil, by reason 
of the deepness of the way, and heaviness of the 
great ordnance. Knolles. 

Some fell upon stony places, and tlicy withered, 
because they nad no deepness of earth. Mat. xiii.5. 

Deer. n. s. [beop. Sax. thier, Teutonick ; 
Mfp, Gr.] That class of animals which 
is hunted for venison^ containing many 
subordinate species ; as the stag or red 
deer, the buck or fallow deer, the roe- 
buck and others. 

You have l*MUn my men, killed my drer, and 
broke oper juy lodje. Shakesp. 

The fiale that held my lovely detr. Widler. 

To Dtl'A'CE. r, a. [r/e/V/iiv, Fr.] To 
destroy ; to raze ; to ruiii ; to disfigure. 

Give me leave to speak as earnestly in truly 
commending it, as you have done in untruly and 
unkindly defacing and slandering it. Whitgifte. 
latal this marriage, 

Brfactng monuinents of conquerM France, 
Undoing all. bhakesp. 

Pav liTcn siv tlinimand, and deface the bond..S7ia)c. 
W hose statues, freezes, colimms broken lie, 

And, thougli dt fac'd, the wonder of tin* vyc.Vryd. 
One nobler w'retcli can only ri.se, 

'Fib he whos • fury shall deface 

The stoick’s image in fhib piece. Prior. 

Defa'cemlnt. «. s. [from dtfacc.] 
Violation ; injury ; rasure ; abolition ; 
destruction. 

But what is this image, and how K it defaced r 
The poor men of Lyons will tell >ou, that the 
image of God is purity, aud the dijaccmeut 

Paeon. 

Defa'cer. n. s. [from deface.] De- 
stroyer ; abolislier ; violator. 

That foul d facer of God’s hand^ work 
Tliy womi) let loose, to chuce Ub to our graves. 

Shakesp. 

Defa'ilance. n. s. [defaUlance, Fr.] 
Failure ; miscarriage ; a word not in 
use. 

’I’hc affections were the autliors of that iinhai)- 
f»y defailance. Gtanville. 

To DEFA LCATE, v. a. [from fah, 
(aids a sickle ; defalquer^ Fr.] To cut 
off ; to lop ; to take away part of a pen- 
sion or salary. It is generally used of 
money 

Defaipa tion. n. s. [from defalcate.] 

I Diminution ; abatement ; excision of 
I any part of a customary allowance. 

■ 1 he tea-tahle is set forth with its customary bill 

of fare, and without any defalcation. Addisim. \ 

To Defa'lk. V. a, [See Defalcate.] | 
To cut off ; to lop away. 

What he d folks from some insipid sin, is but to 
make some other more gustful. Decay (f Piety. 

Drfama'tion. n, s. [from defame.] Ihe 
act of defaming or bringing infamy 
upon another ; calumny ; reproach ; 
censure ; detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of coiiturodious lan- 
guage of any one, wtUi an intent of raising au ill 
fame of tlic party ; and this extends to writing, as 
by defamatory libels ; and to deeds, as reproach- 
tul Dostures, signs, and gestures, Aylffe. 
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_Be silent, and beware, if such you see ; 

Tie dfamatUm but to say, thaPs ne. Drydm. 

Many dark and intricate motives tifere are to 
detraction and df amotion; and many malieioiis 
spies are scorching into the actions of a great man. 

Defa'matory. atff. [from defame.] 
Calumnious; tending to defame; un- 
justly censorious ; libellous ; falsely sar- 
tiried. 

Tlie most eminent sin is the spreading of drib- 
matory reports. ^ Government f the Ton^se. 

Augustus, conscious to himself of manv crimes, 
made an edict against lampoons and satires, and 
df amatory writings. Diyden. 

To DEFAME, v. a. [de and fama, Lat.] 
To make infamous ; to censure falsely 
in publick ; to deprive of honour ; Ut 
dishonour by reports ; to libel ; to ca- 
lumniate ; to destroy reputation by eitlier 
acts or words. 

I licard the dtfaming of many. xx. Id 

The^f live as ii* they professed cliribtiniiity inero- 
ly in hpiU\ to df ami it. Decay f Piety. 

My guilt thy crowing virtues did d^dme ; 

My blackness blotted tliy uublemibh’ii name. 

Dryden. 

Defa'me. If. s. [from the verb.] Dis- 
grace ; dishonour : not in use. 

Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death, 

And hung their conquer’d arms for more di fame 
On gallow trees. Spenser. 

Defa'mer. n. s. [ivom defaoie] One 
that injures the reputation of another ; 
a detractor ; a calumniator. 

It may be n useful trial of the natience of the 
defamed, yet the defamer has not tlic less crime. 

Govern meat if the Tongius. 
To DEFATIGA'I'K. it a. [defatigOt 
Lat] To weary ; to tire. 

The power of these men's iudustrics, never de- 
fatigatvdf hath been great. Dr. Maiyse. 

Defatiga'tion. n.s. [defatigaiio, Lat] 
Weariness ; fatigue. Diet. 

DEFA ULT'. If. [defaut, Fr.] 

1 . Omission of that which we ought to do ; 
neglect. 

2. Crime; failure; fault. 

Sedition tumbled into England more by thr 
d fault of governors than the people's. Haywood. 

*VVe, that know what ’tis to fast and pray. 

Are peniient fur your dejnult tu-day. Shahtsp. 

1/i‘t me not raslily call in doubt 
Divine prediction : what if all foretold 
Hail been fulfill’d, but thro' mine own d fault, 
Whom have I to complain of but self? Mitt. 

Partial judges we are of our own exct'Uencies* 
and other men’s d faults. Swift. 

3. Defect; want. 

In d fault of the king’s pay, the forces were lak! 
upon tne subject. ^ Davies. 

Cooks could make artificial birds end fishes, bi 
dfoult of tlic real ones. Arhuthnot on Cuiua. 

4. [In law.] Non-appearance in court at 

a day assigned. CowtlL 

To Default, v. n. [from the noun.] 
To fail in performing any contract oi 
stipulation ; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract. 

Defa'ulter. r. 8. [from the verb.] One 
that makes default. 

DEFE'ASANCE. n. #. Ft.] 

1. The act of annulling or abrogating any 
contract or stipulation. 
i2. Defeasance is a condition annexed t) 
j an act ; as to an obli|g;ati 0 D, a recognV 
I eance, or statute, wmcb performed by 
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die obligee^ or the cH^isee, the aet is 
disaUed and made void, as if it had 
never been done. ^ CowelL 

S. The writing in wliich a defeasance is 
contained. 

4. A defeat; conquest; the act of con- 
Bering ; the state of being conquered. 
Obsolete. 

That hoarv kingi ivith all his train, 

Being arrived where that champion stout, 

After his foe’s di^easancet Hid remain, 

Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain. Spens. 

Defb^siblb. [from defaire, Fr. 

to make void.] That which may be 
annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a defeasible title, so 
was never well settled. Davies. 

DEFF;AT. a. A [from dtfaire. Fr.] 

1. The overthrow of an army. 

End Marlb’rough’s work, and finish the defeat. 

Adaison. 

2. Act of destruction ; deprivation. 

A king, upon whose life 
A damn^ drfeat was made. Shak. 

To Deff/at. V, a, [from the noun.] 

1. To overthrow ; to undo. 

Defeat thy favour with usurped beard. Shah. 
Ye gods, yc make the weak most strong ; 
Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do dtfeat. Shah. 

They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by tlie 
lord j\louiit|(>y. Bacon, 

2. To frustrate. 

To Ills accusations 

He pleaded still not guilty, and alleg’d 
Many slmrp reasons to dejeat the law. Shah. 

Death, 

Then due by sentence when thou didst transgress, 
Defeated of liis sei/ure, many days, 

Gfv’n thee of grace. Milton. 

Discover’d, and defeated of your prey, 

You skulk’d. Ihpden. 

Tie finfis himself naturally to dread a superior 
Being, that can at all his designs, and uisa])- 

point all Ills hopes. Tillotson. 

3. 'Fo abolish ; to undo ; to change. 
Defe'attjke. n, s, [from de and feature,] 

Change of feature ; alteration of coun- 
tenance : not in use. 

firit f hath chang’d me, 

And can'ful hour*, with time’s defonned hand, 
Hath written strange defeatures in my face. i^h. 

To DEFECATE, v, a, [defeeco, Lat.] 

1 . To purge liquors from lees or foulness ; 
to purify ; to cleanse. 

I practised a way to defecate the dark and mud- 
dy oil of umber. Boyle. 

Hie bltmd is not snfBcicntly defecated or clari- 
fied, but remains muddy. Harvey. 

Piovide a braacn tube 
inflext ; self-taught and voluntary flies 
The defecated ru|uor, llirough the vent 
Ascending ; tlirn, i>y downward tract convey’d, 
Spouts into sul))ect vessels lovely clear. Bhilips. 

2. To purify from any extraneous or noxi- 
ous mixture ; to clear ; to brighten. 

Wc defecate the notion from materiality, and 
abstract cpiautity, place, and aU kind of corpo- 
reity from it. Glanvllle. 

Defb'cate. adj, [from the verb.] Pur- 
ged from lees or foulness. 

We are puaxied with contradictions, which are 
no alisurdities to defecate faculties. GlanvUle. 

Tiiis liquor was very d^’ecatCt and of a pleasing 
golden colour.) Boyle. 

Defec a'tion. ft. a. . [defmatio, Lat.] 
Purification ; the act of clearing or pu- j 
rifying. | 

Irie spleen and liver are obstructed in their 
ofiieGs or dfecatiimt whence vicious and dreggish 
blood. Harvey. 

DEFECT. n.i. [rfr/ccfits, Lat] 
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1. Want; absence of something necessary; 
insufficiency ; the fault opposed to su- 
perfluity. 

Errors have been corrected, and dfects supplied. 

Davies. 

Had this strange energy been less. 

Drfect bad been as fatal as excess. Blachmore. 

2. Failing ; imperfection. 

Oft ’tis seen 

Our mean secures us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. Shahesp, 

3. A fault ; mistake ; errour. 

We had rather follow the perfections of them 
whom we like not, than in dejects resemble them 
whom we love. Hooker. 

You praise yourself, 

By laying dejects of iudgment to me. Shakesp. 

Trust not yourself ; but, your defects to know, 
Make use of ev’ry friend— and ev’ry foe. Pope. 

4. Any natural imperfection ; a blemish ; 
a failure, without direct implication of 
any thing too little. 

Men, through some defect in the organs, want 
words, yet fail not to express their universal ideas 
by signs. Loehc. 

To Defe'ct. u.n. [from the noun.] To 

be deficient ; to fall short of ; to fail. 
Obsolete, 

Some lost themselves in attempts above huma- 
nity ; yet the enquiries of most dejected h_y tlie 
way, and tired within the sober circumference of 
knowledge. Bromis Vulg. Dr)*. 

Defectiiu'lity. n. s. [from defect ibie.] 
The state of failing; deficiency; im- 
perfection. 

The perfection and sufficiency of Scripture has 
been shewn, as also the defechbility of that narti- 
cular tradition. Lord JJigby to Sir Ken. ihghy. 

The corruption of things coiruptible dejumis 
upon the intrinsical dejiciUpilitv of the connection 
or union of the parts of ihimrs corpotal. 

//ah ’4 Origin of Mankind. 

Deff/ctibt.e. adj. [from defect.] 

Imperfect ; deficient ; wanting. 

The evtniordinary persons, thus highly favour- 
ed, were for a great part of their lives in a dr/tc- 
tihlc condition. Hale. 

Df.fe'ction. «. s. [defection Lat.] 

1. Want ; failure. 

2. A falling away ; apostacy. 

This de/<rtwn and falling away from God was 
first founu in angels, and afler«urd4 in men. 

Ualeigh. 

If we fall away after fasting of the good uord 
of God, how criminal must such a dejection be • 

AtUrhurii. 

There is more evil owing to our original fh /c c- 
tion from God, and the foolish juid evil disposi- 
tions that arc found in fallen muu. llVd/s. 

3. An abandoning of a king, or state ; re- 
volt. 

He was diverted and drawn from hence by tlie 
general drfection of the whole realm. l)auc$. 
Neitlief can tliis be meant of evil govi'inours 


or tyrants, but of some perverseness and dejection 
in tne very nation itself. 


Bacon. 

Defk'ctive. adj\ [from defect ivu^, Lat] 

1. Wanting the just quantity. 

Nor will polidied lonbcr, although it send forth 
a gross and corporeal ex halcineiit, he found a long 
time defective upon the exactest scales. 

Brouii’s Vulg. Fit. 

2. Full of defects ; imperfect ; not suffi- 
cient ; not ade<|uate to the purpose. 

It subjects them to all the diseases depending 
11 nan a Adective projectile motion of the blood. 

Arbuthmt mi Aliments. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
that thi.x is the best of four or five hypotheses pro- 
posed, which are all defective. Locke, 

If it renders us perfect in one accomplishment, 
U generally leaves us dfective in another.A(i(cHion. 
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3. Faulty ; vitious ; blameable^ 

Our pagedy writers have liecii notdriOttt^ 
in giving proper sentiments to the pemofif 
they introduce. itffdiiifi 

Defective or deficient Nouns, [Ingram* 
mar,] Indeclinable nouns, or such as 
want a number, or some particular case. 
Defective Verb, [In grammar.] A verb 
which wants some of its tenses. 
Deff/ctiveness. n. s. [from defective,] 
Want ; the state of being imperfect ; 
faultiness. 

The lowness often opens the building in breadth, 
or the defectiveness of some other particular makes 
any bingie purl appear in perfection. Addison. 

DEFE'NCE. n. s, [defensio, Lat.] • 

1. Citiard; protection; security. 

Bcliohoam dwelt in Jeriualcm, and boUt cities 

for defence in J udah. 2 Chronicles^ il. 5. 

Tlii' Lord is your pnitecllon and strong stay, a 
dijence fjuin heat, and a cover from the sun, 

FccUs. xxxiv. 16. 
Be thou my strong rock for an house of defence 
to save me. Vtahn Xxl. t. 

Against all this tlicre seems to be no defence, but 
that of 8up|>orting one established form of doctrine 
and discipline. ^ ^ Sw^i, 

2. Vindication ; justification ; apology* 

Alexander beckoned with liis hand, and would 

have made his (hyoirr unto the ])e()plc.dct8,xix.83. 
'Flic youthful prince 

With scorn replied, and made this bold defence. 

Dryden, 

3. Prohibition : this is a sense merely 
French. 

Severe defences may be made against wearing 
any linen under a certain breadth. Temple. 

4. Resistance. 

5. [In law.] The defendant's reply after 
declaration produced. 

6. [In fortification.] Tlie part that flanks 
another work. 

To Defe nce, v. a. \dcfensius, Lat.] To 
defend by fortification : not in use. 

The city itssclf he strongly fortifies, 

Three sides by six it well defhiccd has. Fainfast, 

Defe'nceless. adj, [from de/cnce.] 

1, Naked; unarm^ ; unguarded; not 
provided with defence ; unprepared. 

Captain or cidoncl, or knight in arms, 

Whose chance on tlien* defcucekss doors may seize. 
Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 

Milton, 

My sister is not so dejennlesi, left 
Ab yon iir.agine : !>he has u hiddiii strength 
\\ jiich y nn 1 1 member not, Milton, 

A 1) me ! that fear 

Comes ihimd’ring h.ick with dreadful rev< lution 
On my d^em'clci^ liead. Milton, 

On a sla\e disarm’d, 

Dr/cncc/css, and submitted to my rage, 

A l)fise revenge is vengeance on myself. Dryden. 

2. Impotent ; unable to make resistance. 

ill such u multitude of men employ » 

Theii si length against a weak d fenceless 

To DEFE'ND. v, a. [dcfmdoi^Juut de* 
fendre, Fr.] 

1. To stand in defence ^ ; to protect ; to 
support. 

'There arose, to ddhnd Israel, Tola the son of 
Puah. Judges. 

Deliver mo from mine enemies, O iny God : 
defend mo from tlieiD that rise up against me. 

Psaimhx.t. 

HeaVn dfesid your souls, that you think 
1 will your serious and great business scant.anak. 

2. To vindicate ; to uphold ; to assert ; 
to maintain. 
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The queen on tlie throne, hy God's assistancet 
is able to drfend herself against all her majesty's 
enemies and allies put together. 

3* To fortify ; to secuio. 

And here tb' access a gloomy grove drfends^ 
And here th’ nnnavlgable lake extends. Dryden. 

A village near h was d(ftnded by the river. 

Clareiulm. 

4 . To prohibit : to forbid, [defendre, Fr. 

Where can you say, in any manner, age. 

That ever God drfended marriage ? Chaucer, 

O kons ! like one of us man is become, 

To know both good and evil, since his taste 
Of that d^endm fruit. Milton. 

The use of wine is little practised, and in some 
places d^ended by customs or laws. Ten^U. 

A. lb maintain a place, or cause, against 
those that attack it. 

Let me be foremost to drfend the throne, 

And guard my father's glories and my own. Pope, 

So nave I seen two rival wits contend, 

One briskly charge, one gravely wise d^end.Smith, 

Defe'ndale. adj, [from defend*'] That 
may be defend^. 

Defe'nbant. dA*. [from deftndos Lat] 


Defensive ; fit tor defence. 

line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means drfendant. 

^lakesp. 

Defe'ndant. n. 8, [from the adjec- 
tive.] 

1. He that defends against assailants. 

Tiioae high towers, out of which the Romans 

might more conveniently fight with the defendants 
on tlie wall, those also were broken by Ardvinie- 
des' engines. Wilkins's Math. Magic. 

[fn law,] The person accused or sued, 

^is is the day appointed for the combat. 

And ready are tn’ appellant and d^endant. Shah. 
Piaiutid' dog, and bear dejendant, Hudibras. 

Defe'nber. ils. [defensor, Lat] 

J. One that defends ; a chamfiion. 

Banish your dfenden, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 

As most abated captives, to some nation 
Tliat won you without blows. Shahesp. 

Do’st thou not mourn our pow’r employ'd in 
vain, 

And the defenders of our city slain ^ Dryden. 

2. An asserter ; a vindicator. 

Undoubtedly there is no way so effectual to 

betray the truth, as to procure it a weak d^’ender. 

South. 

3. [In law.] An advocate ; one that de- 
fends another in a court of justice. 

Jefensative. n. i. [from defence.] 

1. Guard: defence. 

A very unsafe drfensative it is against the fury 
of the lion, and surely no better than virginity, or 
blood royal, which Pliny doth place in rock-broth. 

BrounCsVulg.Err. 
If the bishop has no other defensatives but ex- 
communication, no other power but that of the 
keys, he may surrender up his pastoral stuff. South. 

2. (In surgery.] A banoage, plaster, or 
the like, used to secure a wound from 
outward violence. 

Defe'NS^ble. a^. [from defence.] 

!• That tttly be uefended. 

A field, 

Which nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 
Did seem to make d^etedkle. Shakesp. 

They must make themselves drfensiblr both 
•gainst the natives and ag^st strangers. Bacon. 

Having often heard Veiiioe represented as one 
of the roost defensible cities in the world. 1 in- 
formed myseinn what its strength consists.riddu. 
2* Justifiable; right; cqpible of vindi- 
cation. 

I conceive it very dfemMe In disarm an adver- 
sary, and disable him vom dditig mischief. Coifier. 


D E F 

\ Defe'nsive. a4j. [dtfetuif, Fr. from 
defendens, Lat.] 

1. That serves to defend; proper for de- 
fence ; not offensive. 

He would not be persuaded by danger to offer 
any offence, but only to stand upon the best de- 
fennve guard he could. Sidney. 

My uiipreparedness for war testifies for me that 
1 am set on the dfensive part. Kmg Charles. 

Drfensive anus luy by, as useless here, 

Where massy balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. 

Waller, 

2. In a state or posture of defence, 
what stood, recoil'd, 

Dfensive scarce, or with pale fear surpris'd. 

Fled ignominious. Milton. 

Defe'nsive. n. s* [from the adjective.] 

1. Safeguard. 

Wars preventive, upon just fears, are true de- 
fensives, as well as on actual invasions. Bacon. 

2. State of defence* 

His majesty, not at all dismayed, resolved to 

stand upon the defemioe only. Clarendon 

Defe'nsivfly. aUv. [from defensive.] 
In a defensive manner. 

Defe'nse. part. pass, [from defence.] 
Defended. Obsolete. 

Stunt men of arms, and witli their guide of power, 
Dke I'roy's old town dfenst with liion's tower. 

Fauj'ax, 

To DEFE'R. v.n. [from differOf Lat.] 

1. To put off ; to delay to act. 

He will not long defer 
To vindicate the glory of liiji name 
Against all competition, nor will Jong 
Endure it. Milton. 

Inure thyself betimes to the Jove and practice 
of g<M>d deeds ; for the longer thou deferrest to be 
acquainted with them, the less every day thou 
wilt find thyself disposed to them. Atleiburif. 

2. To pay deference or regard to another’s 
opinion. 

To Defe'r V. fl. 

. To withold ; to delay. 

Defer the promis’d boon the goddess cries. Pope. 
Neither is this a matter to be dejerred till a more 
convenient lime of peace and leisure. Swif t. 

2. To refer to ; to leave to another’s judg- 
ment and determination. 

The commissioners dejerred the matter unto the 
earl of Northumberland, who was the principal 
man of authority in those parts. Bacon. 

De'ference. n. s. [deference, Fr.] 

1. Regard ; respect, 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, 
and Iiurace in lyric poetry, but out of dej'erence to 
his friends he attempted neither. Dryden. 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, by 
observing those persons, for wliose wisdom and 
goodness he has the greatest deference, to be of a 
contrary sentiment. Sufi, 

2. Complaisance ; condescension. 

A natural roughness makes a man uncotnplui- 
sant to otliers ; so that he has no dferenct for their 
inclinations, tempers, or conditions. Locke. 

3. Submission. 

Most of our fellow subjects are guided either 
by the prejudice of education, or by a dferetuct 
to the judgment of those who,^ l^rhaps, in their 
own hearts, disapprove the opinions which they 
industriously spread among the multitude. Addis. 

De'ferent. adj. [from deferens, oi rfe- 
fero, Lat.] That carries up and down. 

The figures of pipes or concaves, through which 
sounds pass, or of other bodies dtferent, conduce 
to the variety and alteration of the sound. Bacon. 

De'ferent* n. #. [from the adjective.] 
That which carries; that which con- 


D E F 

though air be the most favourable drfereSt oi 
sotttMs. Bacm^ 

Db'fsrents. n, 8. [In surgery,] Cer- 
tain vessels in the human b^y, npjpotstr 
ed for the convqrance of humours from 
one place to another* Chambefs. 

DEFIANCE. 


n. 8. [from deft, 



He swung about his head. 

Nor is it just to bring 
A war without a jusi d^nce made. 


Shakap. 


veys. 

It is certain, however, it crosses Die received 
opinion, that soonds may be created without air. 


Dryden 

2. A challenge to make any impeachment 
good. 

3. Expression of abhorrence or contempt. 

The Novatian heresy was very apt to attract 

well meaning souls, who, seeiim it bade such 
press defiance to apostacy, could not suspect that 
It was itself any defection from the faith. 

Decay if Piety. 

Nobody will so openly bid defiance to common 
sense, as to affirm visible and direct contradictions. 

Loche. 

DEFFCIENCE, \ #i* s. [from deficio. 
DEFI CIENCY, f Lat] 

1. Want; something less than is necea- 
sary. 

What is to be considered in this case, is chiefty, 
if there be a sufficient fulness or deficiency of blooil, 
for did'erent methods arc to be taken. 

Arbnthnot on Diet. 
There is no burden laid upon our posterity, nor 
any dtficiency to be hereafter luuilt up by out- 
selves, which has been our case in so iiiany*^othcr 
subsidies. Addisoti, 

. Defect ; failing ; imperfection. 

Sealiger, finding a defect in the leason of Ari- 
stotle, intioducclii one of no less dificicncy hint- 
self. Bi an n's Vulg, Err. 

Thou in thyself art perfect, and ui thee 
I.S no dijtcience found. Jbliltm. 

W e ihid, in tmr own natnre«», too great evitlenoe 
of intellectual dtficicnce, and deplorable confessium 
of human ignorance. Clanvilb. 

What great dficience is it, if we come short of 
others P S^nrat. 

The characters of comedy and tragedy are nevef 
to be made [terfcct, but always to oe drawn with 
some specks of frailty and deficiencct such as they 
have been described to us in history. Dryden. 

Deficient, adf [dejiciens, from deft* 
cio, Lat.] Failing; wanting; defect- 
ive ; imperfect. 

O woman ! best of all things as the will 
Of God ordain’d them : his creating band 
Nothing imperfect or deficient left. Milton. 

Figures arc either simple or mixed : the siinplh 
be either circular or angular; and of circular, 
either complete, as circles, or dejident, as ovals. 

Wotum. 

Neither Virdl nor Homer were dfficient in any 
of the former beauties. ^ Dryden.. 

^ Several thoughts of the mind, for which we'hava 
either none, or very d^icient names, are diligently 
to be studied. Locke 

Deficient Numbers, [in arithmetick] 
are those number^ whose parts, added 
together, make less than the integer 
whose parts they are. 

Defi’er. II. 8. [from de ft, Fr«] A dhal» 
len^; a contemner; one that dam 
and defies. 

If it not then high time that the laws tboubl 
provide, by the most prudent and effectual meaiffe* 
to curb those bold and insolent ddien of Heavenr 

TiUottim. 

To DEFFLE. e* a* [arilan. Sax* from 
/tt/foul.] 

1* To mi^e foul or impure; to make 
nasty or filthy ; to dirty. 
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Tim It « thiug, Harry, known to many in our 
lind by the name of pitch *, thit pitch, at ancient 
writers do report, doth d^U, ^uikap. 

He it juitiy reckoned among the greatott pre> 
latet of this age, however his character mav be 
dejgrd by mean and dirtv hands. 

3. To pollute; to make legally or ritually 
impure. 


Tnat which dlcth of itself he shall not eat, to 
d^le himself therewith. Lev, xxii. 8. 

Neither shall he defUe himself for his father. 

Lev, xxi. 11. 


To corrupt chastity ; to violate. 

Ev’ry object his offence reviFd ; 

The husband murdered, and the wife d^l*d. 

Prior, 


4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate; to 
make guilty. 

Forgetful ness of good turns, defiling of soulsj 
adultery, and shameless uncleanuess. 

Wud, xiv. ed. 

Ood requires rather that we should die, than 
d^le ourselves with impieties. Stilling Jeet, 

Let not any instances of sin d^k your req^sts. 

To Defi'le. t. n. [dejiler, Fr.] To' 
march ; to go off file by file. 


Defi'le. n. s. [ de^te, Fr. from Jile a 
line of soldiers, which is derived from ! 
filum a thread.] A narrow passage; a 
long narrow pass ; a lane. 

There is iii Oxford a narrow d^U, to use the 
military term, where the partisans used to en- 
counter. Addison, 

Defi'lement. If. a. Ffrom defile.'] The 
state of being defiled ; the act of defil- 
ing; nastiness; pollution; corruption; 
d^edation. 

Lust, 

By unchaste looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. ^ Milton. 

The unciiastc are provoked to see their vice ex- 
posed, and the chaste cannot rake into such filth 
without danger of defilement. Spectator. 

Defi' LER. n. a. [from defile,] One that 
defiles ; a coirupter ; a violater. 

At the last trcfncnduous day, 1 shall hold forth 
in iny arms iiiy much wronued child, and call 
aloud for vengeance on her duller, Addison, 

Defi'nable. adj. [from define.] 

1 . That which may be defined; capable 
of definition. 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwise de- 
6ne, than uy saying it is infinite ; as if infinite 
were definaok, or innnity a subject for our narrow 
understanding. Vryden. 

3. That which may be ascertained. 

Concerning the time of the end of the world, 
the question is, whether that time be d^nabk or 
no. Burned Theory. 

To DEFTNE. tf. a. [dfinio, Lat. definer, 
Fr.] 

1. To give the definition; to explain a 
thing bv its qualities and circumstances. 

whose loss carfst thou mean, 

That dost so well their miseries difine f Sidney, 

Though dining be thought the proper way to 
make known the proper signification, yet Uiere are 
some words that will not be d^ned, Locke. 

t. To circumwn-ibe ; to mark the limit ; 
to bound. > 

When the rings appeared only black and white, 
they were very distinct and well defined, and the 
blackness seemed as intense at thiit of the centrd 

Newton, 

TV Obfimb. O.K. To determine; tode> 
ode; to decree. 

The uiiiust judge is the capital remover of land- 
marks, when be dtfineUi anfitt of laudt and pro- 
pwtiei. Bacon. 


Defi'Ker. n. f. [from d^ne.] One 
that explains ; one that describes a tiling 
by its qualities. 

Your God, forsooth, is found 
Incomprehensible and infinite ; 

But is he therefore found ? Vain searcher 1 no : 
Let your imperfect definition show. 

That nothing yon, the weak d^ner, know. Prior. 

DETIN ITE. a^. [from definitue^ Lat.] 

1. Certain; limited; bounded. 

Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, 
and here, by your moans, had the sight of the 
goddess, who lu u definite compass can set forth 
infinite beauty. Sidney, 

2. Exact ; precise. 

Idiots, iu this case of favour, would 
Be wisely definite. Shakesp. 

In a diarge of adultery, the accuser ought to 
set forth, ui the accunatory libel, or inquisition, 
which succeeds in the place of accusation, some 
certain and definite time. Ayliffe*s Parergon. 

De'pinite. n. s. [from the adjective.] 
Thing explained or defined. 

^ Sfiecial bastardy is nothing else hut the defini- 
rion of the general ; and the general, again, is no- 
thing else but a definite of tlie special. Aylifje. 

De'finiteness. n. s, [from definite,] 
Certainty ; limitedness. Diet, 

Definition, n. s. [definitio, Lat. de- 
finition^ Fr.] 

1. A short description of a thing by its 

properties. J 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from my 
particular consideration of him ; for projiriety of 
thoughts and words is only to be found in him. < 

Dryden, 

2. Decision; determination. 

3. [In logick.] The explication of the 
essence of a thing by its kind and dif- 
ference. 

What is man ^ Not a reasonable animal merely ; 
for that is not an adequate and distinguishing d^‘- 
nition, Bcntky. 

Defi'nitive. atff. [definitivus, Ijat,] De- 
terminate ; positive ; express. 

Other autliors write often dubiously, even in 
matters wherein is expected a strict and d^’iutiee 
truth. ^ Browns \wg. Err. 

I make haste to the casting and comparting of 
the whole work, it being indeed the very definkh'c 
sum of this art, to distribute usefully and grace- 
fully a well cliosen plot. fVotton, 

Definitively, adv. [from definitive,] 
Positively ; decisively ; expressly. 

Definitively thus I answer you : 

Your love deserves my thanks ; but my desert ; 
llnraeritable, shuns your high request. Shakesp. 

Bellarmiuc saith, because we think that the 
body of Christ may be in many places at once, 
locally and visibly ; therefore we say and hold, 
that the same body may be circumspectively and 
d^nitively in more places at once. Hall. 

That Mctheuselun was the longest lived of all 
the children of Adam, we need not grant ; nor is 
it d^nitiiely set down by Moses. Bnwn’iTuJg.Frr. 

Defi'nitiveness. n,s. [from definitive,] 
Decisiveness. Diet. 

DeflaoRABI' LITY. ft. 8. [from defiagro, 
lat] Combustibility; the quality of 
taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have spent more time than the opinion of 
the ready defagrainlitv, if 1 may so S|>eak, of salt- 
petre did permit us to imagine. Boyk, 

Dbfla'grablk. adj. [from defingro, 
lat] Having the quality of wasting 
away wholly in fire, without any remains. 

Our chymical oiN, supposing that they were 
exactly pure, yet they would be, as the best spirit 
of wine 18 , but the luore infiammablc and defiag. 
fobk, Boyle. 


Dbflaora'tion. is. s. IdefiagraiiOt 

Lat.] 

A term frequently made use of in cliymUtry, 
for setting fire to several things in their prepara- 
tion ; os m making iLtiiiops with fire, with sal 
p*'unella3, and many others. Quincy, 

The true reason why paper is not burned by the 
flame that plays about it, seems to be that tlia 
aqueous part ot the 8j)irit of wine, being imbibed 
by the paper, keeps it so moist, that the fiame of 
the sulphureous parts of the same spirit cannot 

! fasten on it ; and therefore, when the defiagraiUm 
is over, you shall always find the paper moist. 

Boyk. 

To DEFLECT, v. n. [d^ecto, Lat.] j'o 
turn aside ; to deviate from a true course 
or right line. 

At some parts of the Axorcs the needle d^ctrth 
not, but lieth in the true meridian : on the otlier 
side of the Axores, and this side of the equator, 
the north point of the needle wheeicth to the west. 

Browns Vulg, Err. 

For, did not some from a straight course deflect. 
They could not meet, they could no world erect. 

Blackmare, 

D^fle'ction. n. $. [from defiecto, Lat] 

1. Deviation ; the act of turning aside. 

Needles incline to the south on the other side 

of the equator ; and at llic very line, or middle 
circle, stand without defiection. Brmvn's Vulg. Err. 

2. A turning aside, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] llie departure of a 
ship from its true course. 

Defle'xbre. ft. [from Lat] 

A bending down ; a turning aside, or 
out of the way. AVt 

Deflora'tion. n, s. [defloration^ Fr* 
from defloratus, Lat.] 

1 . The act of deflouring ; the taking away 
of a woman's virginity. 

2. A selection of that which is most va- 
luable. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great measure, 
the defiaration of the English laws, and a transcript 
of them. Hale, 

To DEFLO'UR. r. a. [defiorer, Fr.] 

1 . 'Fo ravish ; to take away a woman’s 
virginity. 

As is the lust of an eunuch to deflowr a virgin, 
so is he that executeth judgment with violence. 

Eccltts. XX. 4 . 

Now will 1 hence to seek my lovely moor. 

And let my spleenful sons this trull aefiour. Shak. 

2. To take away the beauty and grace of 
any thing. 

How on a sudden lost. 

Defac’d, defiourid, and now to de.ath devote ? Milt. 

If he died young, he died innocent, and tefora 
the sweetness of his soul was de^/iourednnd ravished 
from him by the fiames and follies of a froward 
age. Taylor, 

Dkflo'urer. n, s. [from deflour.'] A 
ravisher ; one that takes away virginity. 

1 have often wondered, that those deamdrtrs of 
innocence, though dead to all the sentiments of 
virtue and honour, arc not restrained by humanity. 

Addkon. 

Deplu'ous. adj . 

1 . I’hat flows down. 

2. That falls off. / 

Deflu'x. ft.a, ^fiuxui, lAt] Down- 
ward flow. 

Both bodies arc clamm^j, and bridle the deflns 
of humours, without penning them in loo much. 

Bacon. 

Deflu'xioI^, n. 8. [defiuxio, Lat.] The 
flow of humours downwards. 

We see that taking cold raovetb looseness, by 
contraction of the skin and outward parts ; and to 
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doth cold likewise cam rheunii and de/ltuionil Defo'RSOR* 


from the head. 
DB'FtY. adt. 


[from deft.] 


Bacon. 

Dexterous- 


[from fareeur, Fr.] I 


One that overcomes and casteth out by 
force. A law term. Blount. 


» defraud, . .. l..,! 

To the instnunciit ; To rob or deprive by a wile or trick ; to 


Tliev dauncen defly, and singen sootc, 

In their merriment. Npenscr. 

Defoeda'tion. n. s. [from defadus, 
Lat.] The act of makin^r filthy ; pol- 
lution. This is no English word ; at i 
least, to make it English, it should he 
written drfedation. 

What native unrxlinciiishablc beauty must be 
impressed and instiuefed tijioufih the whole, whieh 
the defadatum of so lu.inv parts by a ba«i printer, 
and a worse editor, could not hinder from sin'uing 
forth ! hentU y. 

Defo' RCEMENT. It. s, [from force,'] A 
withholding of lands and tenements by 
force from the right owner. 

To DEFO'RM. r. a. [deformOi f-at.] 

} • To disfigure ; to make ugly ; to spoil 
tlic form of any thing. 

I that am curtaird of ail fair proportion. 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Defofnn dt uiillni sit’d,' sent before iny time 
Into tliis breatiiiiig world, scarce half made ui). 

Shakesy. 


To rob or deprive by a wile or trick ; to _ , 

cheat ; to cozen ; to deceive ; to be- NOTION 


DEG 

Nature doth abhor to make hii couch 
With the d^nct, or sleep upon the dead, Stmk* 
In many cases, the searchers are able to report 
the opinion of the physician who was with the 
patient, as they receive the same from the fdeiidi 
of the drfunct, * Ortnmk 


)bfu'nction. n. #. [from defimeU] 

guile : with of before the tiling taken . .u t? i. .t. « t t 

I ^ ® Nor did the French possets the Salique latld 

Dy irauci. XJntil four hundred one and twenty years 

That no man go beyond and defraud liis bi other After defunction of king Pharamond. Shaken 

in any matter, because that the Lord is the uven- rsc'r'V' tjiic r« ^ 

ger of all such, as we also have forewarned you 1/rjr I C. O. kT» irom m 

and testified. Theas. iv. ii fide decedere, or some like phrase, to fall 

My son not tiic poor DTliis living ami -fVom allegiance to rebellion, contempt 

make not the nced\ eves to wait ln!>g. l ed. iv. 1. * If 1 * 

Churchp.s seem injuicd and defrauded tf ihcir or insult.J 
rights, when places, not sanctirud as they arc, 1, To call tO COmbat ; tO challenge» 
prevent them uunect b:>aiily in that prc-emmcnce j again ^ 

ami lion., nr. Ihniker. thee to tlie trial of mor&J fight. Milim. 

lliero tlipy, «lio Imilhcrs heftor claim disown, W'licic seek retreat, now innocence is fled 
Expel f leir parents, ami ii.iirp the throne ; Safr j,, that guard, I dur.t even hell dt/u ; 

De/nnui tUcir clients. «“d' lo lucre sold, Witliout it, tremble now when heav’n is nigh. 


Shakesp. 

Wintry blasts 

Ddcrm tlie year delightfess. Thornton. 

2. To dishonour ; to make ungraceful. 

Old men with dust deformed tlicir hoary hair, j 

Dryden. 

Defo'rm. a^f, [deformis, Lat.] Ugly ; 
disfigured ; of an irregular form. 

I did proclaim. 

That whoso kill’d that monster most deform, 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. 

Spenter. 

So spake the griesly terror ; and in shape, 

So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. Mittm. 

Sight so deform what heart of rock could long 
Dry -eyed behold ? Milton. 

Deform ACTION, ti. «. [deformatio, Lat.] 
A defacing ; a disfiguring. 

Defo'rm ED. participal adj. Ugly ; want- 
ing natural beauty. 


and holUriir. Hooker. 

TJiere they, who brothers better claim disown, 
Expel their parents, ami usurp the throne ; 
Defrtnui their clients, and, to lucre sold. 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold, Dryden. 

But now he seiz’d BiKseis’ heav’nly charms, 
i And f/niv valour’s prize df/ rands mv anus. 
j There is a poition of our lives which eveiy "I'^e 
! man may justly reserve for his own jiarticuhir use, 
without*d</r«udi«g his native country. Dryd. 

Defrauda'tion. «. 8, [dejraudo, Lat.] 
Privation by fraud. 

Their impostures are worse than any other, de- 
hidriig not only into peeuniary de/’raudfft/ons, but 
the irrcpaiahlc deceit of death. Droaii’s fulg- 7'it. 

Defra'ijDEU. n, s, [from defraud,] A 
deceiver ; one that cheats. 

The profligate in morals grow severe, 

Vefraudets and s^xophants sincere. B/ar/cwore 


vv itliout It, tremble now when lieav n is nigh. 

Agis, the Tycian, stepping forth whh pride, 
j To single fight the boldest foe dejied. Dryden, 

2. To treat with contempt ; to slight. 

As many fools that stand in lietter place. 
Garnish’d' like him, that for a tricksy word 
Drfy the matter. Shakeap, 

Defy' n.s, [from the verb.] A chaD 
lenge ; an invitation to fight : this it 
now hardly used. 

At this the challenger, with fierce dtfif, 

Ills trumpet sounds ; the challengM makes reply: 
With clangour rings tlic field, resounds the vault- 
ed sky. Vruden, 


Tb DEFR.Vy. j-.tf. [df/rai/cr. Ft.] To Oepv'er. n. i. [from de/v ] 


bear the charges of; to discharge ex- 
pences. 

fJe would, out of his own revenue, difray tlip 
charges belonging to the sacrifices. 2 Mae. ix. lb. 

It IS easy to lay a charge upon any town ; 1 ut 
to foresee how the same may be niiswered and 
dtfrayrd, is tlie chief part i/f good advisement. , 
Spensers State of Ireland . , 


ed sky. Dryden, 

^^efy'er. w. s. [from deft/,] A chal- 
lenger ; one that invites to fight : more 
properly dtfier. 

God may revenge the affronts put upon them 
such iiunudent defyen of both, as neither be- 
lieve a Goa, nor ought to bo believed by man. 


It IS easy to lay a charge upon any town ; 1 ut » kiiM, nor ought to bo believed by man. 

foresee how the same may be aiiswered and South. 

/rayrd, is tlie chief part i/f good advisement. DEGENERACY, ft, S, [fihom rfrgMKTjftO, 
Spensers State of Ireland. Lat.] 

It is long since any stranger arrived in tins part, i ^ -.r-i. .. e 

id therefore take ye no care ; the state will defray ^ ^ departure from the Virtue of OUT UIV- 

II .4.1 ^ x! -A ... - 
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you all the time you stay ; neither shall you stay 
one day the less for that. Bacon. 

Defra'yer. n. 8, [from defray.] One 
that discharges expenccs. 


an ugly manner, 


T'he payment of expenccs. 


[from defray.] 


Dkfo'rmedness. fi.f. [from <f^</riwerf.] DEFT. adj. [bajpr. Sax.] Obsolete 


Ugliness ; a disagreeable form. 
Defo'rmity. n.s. [deformitas,T9X.] 

I . Ugliness ; ill-favouredness. 

I, in this weak piping lime of pekee, 

Have no delight to pass away the time, 

Ijiihss to spy my shadow in the sun, 

Ami descant on mine own deformity. Shakesp. 

ri(j|)er dej'oTMity si'ems not in the fiend 
J50 horrid as in woman. Shakesp. 

Wliere sits deformity to mock my body, 

To shape my legs of an unequal sisse, 

'To disproportion me in every part. Shakesju 
Why should not man, 

RetaiiUij ^ sti ll divine .similitude 

In pifi, ||Md .such tiejormiiies be free, 

...-A 1... 


And for bit Maker’s image sake, exempt ? Milt, 1 2* In a skilful maimer, 

, 1 L.. ^ 1*. */» I A, I* _ ... ^ 1. . 


1. Neat; handsome; spruce. reUgfon; wh?cd! 

2. Proper; fitting. 

You go not the way to examine : you must call 3. Meanness, 
the watch that are their accusers.— k- There is a ki 

Yea. marry, that’s Uie dejtat way . ShakfjR, „ poorness an 

3. Heady; dexterous. sUvm, 

Loud fits of laughter seiz’d tlie guests, to see 7b DEGE'Nl 

The limping god so deft at his new ministry. Dryd. i 

'The wanton calf may skip with many a bound, r ii r 

And my cur. Tray, play dcjlcst feats ttMuind.Gay* ^ ® 

De'ftly. adv. [from dtft.] Obsolete. 2. To fall fi 
1. Neatly; dexterously. state. 

Come, high or low. When wit tr 

Tliyself and olhce dejtly show. Shdk. Macbeth. into insolence i 


>u stay cestors. 

2. A desertion of that which is good* 

Une contracted a great deal of 

weakness and impoteney by our wilfiii degeneraeu 
frav.] goodness ; but that grace, which the gospel 

' ofifers to us for our assistance, is sufiicient for us. 

TUiotsau. 

»te. The ruin of a state is generally preceded by an 

universal degeneracy of manners, and contempt of 
religion, w hich is entirely our cate at present. 

Swijt 


2« Ridioulousnesii ; the quality of some- 
thing worthy to bSfeughed at, or cen- 
sured. 

In comedy there is somewhat more of the worse 
likeness to 1^ taken, because it is often to produce 
laughter, w hicli is occasioned by the sight of some 
d^ormity. ^ Drydi n. 

S Irregularity ; inoniioAt^ss. 

No glory ti more to be envhit than that of due 

I .1. ±.l .J.A 


Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerless meed. 

Full well could dance, and d^ly tune the reed. Gay* 

DEFU NCT, a4j. [defunclut, Lat.] Dead ; 
deceawd. 

I therefore i>eg it not ^ 

To I lease Uie palate of my appetite ; 

T\or !o comply with heat, the yoim^ affects. 

In roe defunct, and nroper Hatisfaciioii. Shakesj). 
Here entity anti quiddity, 

n.i • ti. I 


WO glory If mm lo oe enviop wan tnat oi n.ie ordefunct bodies', fly. Jiudibras. 

«. / [frorn thcadjcctive.] One 
kke to exceed the benefit of reforming. A'. CharUs. that is deceased; a dead man or woman. I 


There is a kind of sluggish resignation, ns well 
as poorness and dqgeneracy of spirit, in a stale of 
slav^. Addiam. 

To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. [degenerare, 
Lat. degenerer, Fr. degenerar, Span.] 

1 • To fall from the virtue of ancestors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a base 
state. 

When wit tnmsf^sseth decency, it dereneraltt 
into insolence and iraniety. TUtotaon. 

3. To fall from its kind ; to grow wiki or 
base. 

Most of those fruits that use to be grafted, if 
they be set of kernels or stones, degenerate, Bacom. 

Deoene'rate. adj. [from the verb,] 

1. Unlike his ancestors: fallen from the 
virtue and merit of his ancestors* 

Thou art like enough 
To fight against me under Piercy’s pay ; 

To dog his heels, and curt’sy at his froi^Jif, 

To show how much thou art degenerate. Shakeap 

Yet tlfon hast greater cause to be 
Aslmm’d of them, than they of thee ; 
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DEG 


D EG 


DEJ 


ihimemu Irom tbcit^Mcieiit brood, 

iUace the court allow’d them food. Sw^. 

t. Unworthy; base; departing from its 
kind or nature. 

So all shall turn degerCratCt all deprav’d ; 

Justice and temperance, truth and laith, forgot ! 
One man except. Milton, 

When a^ man so far becomes degenerate as to 
quit the principles of human nature, and to be a 
noxious creature, there is commonly an in jury 
done some person or other. L^ke, 

Oegb'nbratenbss, n,8. \£rom degene- 
rate.] Degenenu^ ; a being grown 
W'ild. or out of kind. 

I 

Degenera'tion. n. s. [from degene- 
rate.] 

1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s 
ancestors. 

2. A falling from a more excellent state to 
one of less worth. 

3. The thing changed from its primitive 
state. 

In plants, these transplantations are obvious ; 
as that of barley into oats, of wheat into dariieli ; 
and those grains which generally arise among 
corn, as cockle, aracus, oegnops, and other degene-- 
ratioriM, Brown’s Vulgar Emmrs. 

Degene'rous. adj\ [from degener, 
Lat.] 

1. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue 
and merit of ancestors, 

2. Vile; base; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of some men’s 

immoderate demands ever betray me to that deec- 
sseroHS and unmanly slavery, which should make 
me strengthen them by my consent. K. Charles. 

Shame, instead of piety, restrains them from 
many base and degencrous practices. Somli, 

Degeneivns passion, and for man too base, 

It scats its empire in the female race ; 

Tliere rapes, and, to make blow secure. 

Puts datt’ry on, until the aim be sure. Dryden. 

Dege'nerously. adv, [from degene- 
rous,] In a degenerate manner ; base- 
ly ; meanly. 

How wounding a spectacle is it to see heroes, 
like Hercules at the distaif, thus degenerousla em- 
ployed ! Vecayofriety. 

Degluti'tion. fi. B. [deglutition, Fr. 
from deglut io, Lat.] The act or power 
of swallowing. 

U hen the deglutition is totally abolished, the 
jmtient may be nourished by clysters. 

Arbuthnot m Diet 

Degrad ACTION, n, s, [degradation, Fr.j 

1. A deprivation of dignity ; dismission 
from office. 

The word degradation is commonly used to de- 
note a deprivation and removing of a man from 
hii degree. AyhJJe. 

2. Degeneracy; baseness. 

So deplorable is the li^adatton of our nature, 
tliat whereas before we bore the image of God, 
we now retain only tlie image of men. South. 

3. Diminution, with respect to strength, 
efficacy, or value. 

4. [In painting.] A term made use of to 
express the lessening and rendering con- 
fused the appearance of "distant objects 
in a landscape, so as they may appear 
there as they would do to an eye placed 
at that distance from them. Diet. 

To DEGRADE, v. a. [degrader, Fr.] 

1 . To put one from his degree ; to deprive 
him of his office, dignity, or title. 


He should 

Be quite degraded, like a hedgebom swain 
That doth presume to boast of gentle blood.Sfcak. 

2. To lessen ; to diminish the value of. 

Nor shall thou, by descending to assume 
Man’s nature, le.ssen or degrade thine own Milton. 

AH higher knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded. Milton 

3. To reduce from a higlicr to a lower | 
state, with respect to qualities : as, gold 
is degraded into silver. 

Dbgrava'tion. n. s. [from degravaiuht 
of degravo, Lat.] The act of making 
heavy. Did. 

DEGRE'E, n. s. [degrd, Fr. from gra- 
dus, Lat] 

1 • Quality ; rank ; station ; place of dig- 
nity. 

It was my fcirtune, common to that age. 

To love a lady fair, of great degree, 

The which was born of noble parentage. 

And set in liighest seat of tliirjuly. Spemtr 

Icmhraec willingly the ancient received course 
and conveniency of that discipline, winch teacliclh 
inferior degrees and orders in the church of God. 

Hooker. 

Suroly men of low are vanity, and men 
of high degree arc a lye : to be laid in tlic balance, 
they are ^together lighter than vanity. 

♦ rmlm Ixii. 9. 

Well then, Coleville is your name, a kniglit is 
your degree, and your place the dale. Shakesp, 
Degree neiiig vizarded, 

Til’ unworlhiest shews as fairly in the maskaS/iak. 

This noble youth to madness lov’d a dame 
Of high degree, Ilonoria was her name. Dryden. 
Farmers in degree ; 

He a good hiishand, a good housewife she. Dryd, 

But is no rank, no station, no degree. 

From this contagious taint of sorrow free ^ Prior. 

2. The comparative state and condition in 
W'hich a thing is. 

The book of Wisdom nolcih degrees of idolatry, 
making that of worshipping petty and vile idols 
more gross than simply the worshipping of the 
creature. Bacon. 

As if llierc were degrees in infinite, 

And Heav’n itself had rather want perfection 
Than punish to excess. Drydi n. 

Poesy 

Admits of no degrees ; hut must ho still 
Sublimely good, or despicably ill. Roscommon. 

3. A step or preparation to any thing. 

Her first dtgire w .IS by setting forth her beau- 
ties, truly in nature not to be misliked, but as 
much advanced to the eye, as abased to the judg- 
ment, by art. AWnri/. 

N\ hicli sight the kiiowledgeof myself might bung 
Whicli io true wisdom is the first degree. Dams. 

4. Order of lineage ; descent of family. 

King Jjatimis, in the third degrees. 

Had Saturn autlior of his family. Dryden, 

5. Orders or classes. 

The several degrees of angels may probably have 
larger views, and be endowed with capacities able 
to set before them, as in one picture, all their past 
knowledge at once. Lockc. 

G. Measure; proportion. 

If ait the parts are cfqiially heard as loud as one 
another, they will stun you to lhatdrorff, that you 
will fancy your cars were torn in pieces Dryden, 

7. [In geometry.] The three hundred and 
sixtieth part of the circumference of a 
circle. The space of one degree in the 
heavens is accountetl to answer to sixty 
miles on earth. 

Li minds and raauners, twins oppos'd we see ; 
In the same sign, almost the same degree.Dryden, 

To you who live in chill degree. 

As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden, 

8. [In arithmetick.] A degire consists of 
three figures, viz. of three places, com- 


prehending units, tens, and hundreds ; 
so three hundred and sixty* five is a de- 
gree. Cocker's Arif hmeitek 

9. The division of the lines upon several 
sorts of mathematical instruments. 

10. [In musick.] The intervals of sounds, 
which are usually marked by little Hues. 

Diet. 

11. [In philosophy.] The vehemence or 
slackness of the hot or cold quality. 

The second, third, and fourth degrees of heat 
are more easily introduced than the first: e\cry 
one is both a preparative and a step to the iie\t. 

South. 

By Degrees, adv. Gradually ; by little 
and little. 

Their bodies are exercised in all abilities both 
of doing and sufiTering, and their minds acquaint* 
ed by degrees with danger. Sidney. 

Doth not this etherml medium, in passing out 
of water, glass, crystal, and other compact and 
dense bodies, into empty spaces, grow deiiseurand 
denser by degrees / Newton. 

Exulting ill triumph now gw'cll the bold notes ; 
111 broken air, trembling, the wild musick ‘ 
lill by degrees remote ai»d small, 

The strains decay, 

And melt away, 

In a dying dj ing fall. Pape. 

A person who is addicted in play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at first, by 
degrees contracts a strong inclination towards it 
Spectator, No. 447. 

Degust a'tion. n. s. [deguHatio, Lat.] 
A tasting. Diet 

To DEHO'RT. r, a. [dehortor, Lat.] 
To dissuade ; to advise to the contraiy. 

One severally dehorted all his followers from 
prostituting mathematical principles unto com- 
mon apprehension or practice. Wilkins. 

The apostlcb vehemently dehort us from unbelief. 

Ward. 

Dkhorta'tion. w, s. [from dehortor, 
Lat.] Dissuasion ; a counsclHng to the 
contrary ; advice against something. 

The author of this episllc, and llie rest of the 
apostles, do everj where vehemently andeuruest- 
ly dehort from unbelief: did tliey never read 
these dehortations f Ward on Jn/idehty 

Dehortatory. adj. [from dehortor 
Lat.] Belonging to dissuasion. 

Deuo'uter. n. 8, [from dehort.] A 
dissuader ; an adviser to the contraiy. 

DE1CIDE. M. 8, [from deus and aedo 
J.at.] The murder of God ; tlie act o 
killing God. It is only used in speak- 
ing of tixe death of our blessed Saviour. 

Explaining how Perfection sufTer’d pain. 
Almighty languish’d, and Eternal died ; 

How by her patient victor Death was slain, 
And earth profan’d, yet bless’d witli deicide * 

Prior. 

To DEJE'CT. V. a. [dyicio, Lat] 

1. I'o cast down ; to afflict ; to grieve ; to 
depress; to sink; to ffiscourage ; to 
crush. 

Well, 1 am your theme ; you start oi 

me ; 1 am d^ected ; ignorance itiOB |s a pinmniet 
o’er me ; use me as you will, Shakesp. 

The lowest, loost Mctei thing of fortune. 
Stands still in esperihoe ; lives not in fear ! Shak. 

Nor think to die igfects my lofty mind ; 

All tliai I dread is leaving you behind ! ^ Pope. 

2. To change the form with grief; to 
make to look sad, 

Eitcas hero^tieheld, of form divine, 

A godlike yoalh in giitt’ring armour sbiae, 

Witli great Marcellas keeping equal paw. 

But gkioiuy were his eyes, deeded was his face. 

Dryden. 
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Dbjb'ct. \dgectuMi Lat.] 

down; afflicted; low-spirited. 

I am of ladies most d^tet and wretched, 
That BQckM the honey m his musick vows. 

Dejs'ctbdly. aiv* 


SJtak. 

[from dgect:] In 

a dejected maimer; s^ly; heavily, 

No man in that passion doth look strongly, 
bat d^tctcdUf : and that repulsion from the eyes 
diverteth the spirits, and gives heat more to the 
ears, and the parts by them. ^ Bacm. 

Dbjb'ctsdnbss. n. s» [from dejected.] 
The state of being cast down ; a low- 
ness of spirits. Diet. 

Dejf/ction. n. s. [dejectionf Fr. from 
deject io, Lat.] 

1. Lowness of spirits ; melancholy ; de- 
pression of mind. 

What besides 

Of sorrow, and and despair, 

Our frailty can sustain, thy tidings bring. Milton. 

Deserted and astonishea, he sinks into utter de- 
jection ; and even hope itself is swallowed up in 
de^air. Rogers. 

C. Weakness; inability. 

The effects of an alkalescent state, in any great 
degree, are thirst and a dejection of appetite, which 
putrid things occasion more than any other. 

Arbuthnot on AUmenU. 

3. [In medicine.] Going to stool. 

The liver should continually separate the cho- 
ler from the blood, and empty it into the iiites- 
tinos ; where there is good use for it, not only to 
provoke dejection, but also to attenuate the chyle. 

Half on the Creation. 

Deje'cture. n. s. [from deject] The 
excrement. 

A disease opposite to spissitude is too great flu- 
idity, the symptom of which are excess of animal 
secretions ; as of perspiration, sweat, urine, liquid 
dejectures, leanness, weakness, and thirst. 

Ai^uthmt on Aliments. 
Dejera'tion. n. s. [from dejero, Lat.] 
A taking of a solemn oath. Diet. 

Deifica'tion. n. s. [deijication, Fr.] 
The act of deifying, or making a g<xl. 
De'iform. adj, [from deus and forma, 
Lat.] Of a godlike form. 

To DEIFY. V. a. \deifier, Fr. from deus 
and Jio, Lat] 

1. To make a god of ; to adore as god ; 
to transfer into the number of the divi 
nities. 

Daphnis, the Acids delight, the shepherds love, 
Heiiown’d on earth, and deified above. I)ryde7i. 

The seals of Julius Cffisar, which we know to be 
tnti(|ue, have the star of Venus over them, though 
they were all graven after his death, as a note 
that he was deified. Dtyden. 

Persuade the covetous man not to de^'if his 
money, and tlic proud man not to adore hiiiiself. 

South. 

Half of thee 

Is deified before thy death. Prior. 

2. To praise excessively ; to extol one as 
if he were a god. 

He did again so extol and defy the pope, as 
made ili Hhat he had said in praise of his master 
and miftMttS seem temperate and passable. Bacon. 

To DEIGN. V. n. [from daigner, Fr. of 
dignor, Lat.] To Youchsafr ; to think 
worthy. 

Deign to descend now lower, and relate 
What may no (ess perhaps avail us known. 

MUton. 

O deign to visit our forsaken seats. 

The mossy fountains, and thegfeen retreats. 

To Deign, r. a. To giimt ; to permit ; 
to allow. 

Now Sweno, Norway’s king, craves composi- 
tion ; 


D E L 

Cast I would we deign him burial of his men, 

' Till he disburs’d ten thousand dollars. S 
Deigning. «. #. [from 
vouchsafing; a thinking worthy. 

To DEfNTEORATB. c. a. [from de and 
integro, Lat.] To take from the whole ; 
to spoil ; to diminish. Diet. 

Dei'parous. 0 ^, [deiparWfLsX.] That 
brings forth a god, the epithet applied 
to the blessed virgin. hict 

DEISM, n. a. [deisme, Fr.] The opi- 
nion of those that only acknowledge one 
God, without the reception of any re- 
vealed religion. 

Deism, or the principles of natural worship, are 
only the faint remnants or dying flames of revealed 
religion in the posterity of Noim. Dryden. 

De'ist. n. s. [deist e, Fr.] A man who 
follows no particular religion, but only 
acknowledges the existence of Goci, 
without any other article of faith. 

In the second epistle of St. Peter, certain deists, 
as they seem to nave been, have laughed at Uic 
prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

De'istical. adj. [from deist.] Belong- 
ing to the heresy of the deists. 

Weakness does not fall only to the share of 
Christian writers, but to some who have taken the 
pen in hand to support the deistital or antichristiau 
scheme of our days. Watts. 

De'ity. n. s. [ddit^, Fr. from deltas, 
Lat.] 

1. Divinity ; the nature and essence ofi 
G(k1. 

Some things he doth as God, liecause his deit^ 
alone is the spring from which they flow ; some 
things as man, because they issue from his mere 
human nature ; some things |oinilv as both God 
and man, because both natures colicur as princi- 
ples thereunto. Hooker. 

With what arms 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim j 
Of deity, or empire. ^ MUton. 

2. A fabulous god ; a term applied to the 
heathen gods and goddesses, 

W'ill you suffer a temple, how poorly built 
soever, but yet a temple of ^our deity, to be razed ^ 

Sidney. 

Give the gods a thankful sacrifice when it 
pleaseth their deities to take the wife of a man from 
nira. Shakesp, 

3. The supposed divinity of a heathen 
god ; divine qualities. 

I’hey on their former iourney forward pass. 

With pains far passing that long wandering Greek, 
That tor his love refused deity. ^ Spenser. 

Heard you not what an humble suppliant 
Lord Hastings was to her for his delivery ? 

—Who humbly complaining to hei deity, 

Got ray lord chamberlain bis liberty. Shakesp, 
By what reason could the same deity be denied 


DEL 

Try exactly the fime wliereln sound is ddgtdL 

2. To accuae; to inform againit. 
Dkla'tion. fi. 8. [delath, Lat,] 

1. A carriage ; conveyance. 

In delathm of sounds, the inclosure of them pre» 

serveth tliem, and causeth to be heard fbr- 
ther. 

It is certain, that the delation of light is in an 
in^t. Bacoss. 

There is a plain delation of the sound from the 
teeth to the instrument of hearing. Baeess, 

2. An accusation ; an impei^hment. 

Dela'tor. n. 8, [delator, Lat.] An ac- 
cuser ; an informer. 

What were these harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and inexpleably covetous } Sandays's 

Men have proved their own delators, and disco- 
vered their own most important secrets. 

Government of the Tongue. 
No sooner was that small colony, wherewith 
tlie depopulated earth was to be replanted, coma 
forth of die ark, but we meet with Cliam, a deUh' 
tor to his own father, inviting his brethren to IbM 
execrable spectacle of their parent’s nakedness, 
Government rfthe Tongm. 

To DELAT. r. a. [from delayer, Fr.] 

1. To defer ; to put off. 

And when the people saw that Moses delayed 
to come down out of the mount, the people ga- 
thered themselves together unto Aaron. 

Exod. xxxii. 1, 

Cyrus he found, on him his force essay’d ; 

For Hector was to the tenth year dc(ai/e’d.Dryd<ii, 

To hinder ; to frustrate ; to keep sus- 
pended. 

. To detain, stop, or retard the course of. 

Thyrsis, whose artful strains have oft delay* d 
The niiddiiiig brook to hear his madrigal. MiU. 

She flies the town, and mixing with the throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along: 

Wand ’ring through woods and wilds, and devious 
wa^> 8, 

And witirthpst* arts the Trojan match delays. Dry, 
Bp mindful, goddess, of tliy promise made ! 
Must sad Ulysses ever be delay d ? Papa* 

To Dela'y. ft. n. To stop ; to cease from 
action. 

'llierc seem to be certain bounds to the quick- 
ness and slowness of the successiou of those ideas 
one to anotlier in our minds, beyond which they 
can neitlicr delay nor hasten . Laeka, 

Dela'y. ft. 8. [from the verb,] 

1 . A deferring ; procrastination ; linger* 
ing inactivity. 

1 have learn’d that fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay ; 


unto Ldurentia and Flora, which was given to 
"V’emis ^ naleigh. 

Dei.acera'tion. n,8. [from rfr//iaTo, 
Lat.] A tearing in pieces. Diet. 
Delacryma'tion. ft. 8. [delacrymatio, 
Lat.] A falling down of the humours ; 
the waterisliness of the eyes, or a weep- 
ing much. Diet, 

Delacta'tion. n. i. [delactatio, Lat.] 
A weaning from the breast. Diet. 
Dela'psed. [from delapsus, Lat] 

[With physicians.] Bearing or falling 
down. It is used in speaking of the 
womb, and the like. Diet. 

To DELATE, v. a. [from delatus, Lat] 

I . To carry ; to convey. i 


Delay leads impotent and snall-pac’d beggary. 

kakesp. Rich'. III. 

The conduct of our lives, and the management 
of our great concerns, will nut bear delay. Locke, 

2. Stay; stop. 

The keeper charm’d, the chief without delay 
Pass’d on, and took th’ irremeable way. Dryden. 

Dbla'ybh. n. 8. [from delay.] One that 
defers ; a putter off. 

DELECTABLE, adj. [delectahili$, Lat] 
Pleasing; delightful. 

Ev’ning now approach’d: 

For wu have also our ev’nmg, and our mom ; 

We ours fur clmugc delectable, not need. Milien. 

He brought ibee into this delicious grove. 

This garden, ])tanted with the trees of God ; 
Delectable both to behold and taste I ^ JIsEIm. 

Some of his attributes, and the mnnifestationa 
thereof, arc not only highly delectable to the intel- 
lective faculty, hut are suitably and easily coja- 
ceptible by us, because apparent in his works ; 
as Ids g^iodiiess, beneficence, wisdom, and power. 

Hak 
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T}ie apple’s outward form, 
ikkeiablet the witless swain beguiles ; 

'Ull that with writhen mouth, and spattering 
noise, 

He. tastes the bitter morsel. Philips* 

DeUe'ctableness. «. s. [from delecta- 
ble^ Delightfulness: pleasantness. 

Delk'ctably. adv. Delightfully; plea- 
santly. 

Delect ACTION, n. s. {delectatio, Lat] 
Pleasure: delight. 

Out break the tears for joy and delectation. 

Sir T. More, 

To DELEGATE, e. a, [de/ego, Lat.] 

1. To send away. 

£• To send upon an embassy. 

B. To entrust; to commit to another’s 
power and jurisdiction. 

As God hath imprinted liis authority in several 
parts upon several estates of men, os princes, pa- 
rents, spiritual guides ; so he hath also delegated 
and committed part of his care and providence 
unto them. Taybr. 

As God is the universal monarcli, so we have 
all the relation of fellow-subjects to him ; and can 
pretend no farther jurisdiction over each other, 
than what he has delegated to us. Decay of Piety. 

Wliy does he wake the correspondent moon, 
And ml her willing lamp with liquid light ; 

Commanding her, with delegated pow’rs, 

To beautify the world, and bless the night ? Prior. 

♦. To appoint judges to hear and deter- 
mine a particular cause. 

De'legatk. n.s. [delegatus, Lat.] A 
deputy ; a commissioner ; a vicar : any 
one that is sent to act for^ or represent 
another. 

If afterher 

Any shall live, which dare true good prefer, 

EvTy such person is her delegate^ 

T’ accomplish that which should have been her 
fate. Donne. 

Tliey must be severe exactors of accounts from 
their delegates and ministers of justice, Tai^hr. j 

Ix*t tlie young Austrian then her terrours bear, 
Great as he is, delegate in war. Prior, 

Elect bv Jove, his delegate of sway. 

With joyous pride the summons I’d* obey. Pope. 

Delegate, adj. [delegatus, Lat] De- 
puted ; sent to act for, or represent, ano- 
ther. 

Princes in iudgment, and their delegate judges, 
must jiidge the causes of all persons uprightly and 
impartially. Taylor. 

De'legates [Court of,] A court where- 
in all causes of appeal, by way of devo- 
lution from either of the archbishops, 
are decided. Ayliffes Parer gon, 

Delega'tion. n.s, [delegatio,Lat7\ 

I . A sending away. 

£. A putting in commission. 

B. The assignment of a debt to another. 

Deleni'fical. a((f. [delen^cus, Lat.] 
Having virtue to assuage or ease pain. 

Diet. 

To DELETE, v.a, [from deleo, I..at.] To 
blot out. Diet, 

Deleterious, adj. [dcleterius, Lat.] 
Deadly; destructive; of a poisonous 
quality. 

Many things, neither deletericits by substance 
or quality, are yet destructive by figure, or some 
occasional activity. Brouni, 

Db’letery. a^. [from dcleterius, Lat.] 
Destructive ; deadly ; poisonous. 

Nor doctor epidemick, 
though stor’d with deUtery med’eines, 

Vot. I. 
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Which whosoever took is dead since. 

E’er sent so vast a colony 

To both tiie under worlds as he. ffudskras, 

DELK'tion. n. s. [deletio, Lat] 

1. Act of razing or blotting out. 

2, A destruction. 

Indeed, if there be a total deletion of every per- 
son of the o]>pf)sinp party or country, then the 
victory is complete, because none remains to call 
it in question. Hale. 

Delf. 1 n. s, [from belpan, Sax. to 
Delfe. J dig.] 

1 . A mine ; a qu/irry ; a pit dug. 

Yet could not sucli mines, wiihuiil great pains 
and charges, if at all. be wrought : the delfs would 
be so flown with \iaters, that no gins or machines 
could suifice to lay and keep them dry. 

Pay on the Creation. 

2. Earthen ware ; counterfeit China ware, 

I made at Delft, 

Thus barter lionour for a piece of delf! 

No, not for (^linn’s wide domain itself. SmaH. 

Deliba'tion. n.s. [delibatio, Lat.] An 
essay ; a taste. 

To DELI BERATE, v.n. [delibero, Lsit,] 
To think, in ord( r‘to choice ; to hesitate. 

A conscious, wise, reflecting cause, 

WHiich freely moves and acts by reason’s laws ; 
"I'hat can deliberate means elect, and find 
Their due connection with the end design’d. 

Blachmore. 

AVhen love once pleads admission to our hearts. 
In spite of all the virtue we can boast. 

The woman that deliberates is lost. Addhon, 

Dkli'beuate. adj. [deliberafus, Lat.] 

1. Circumspect ; wary ; advised ; discreet 

JMost Grave-belly was deliberate, 

Not rash like bis accusers. Shak. Coriolanns. 

2, Slow; tedious ; not sudden ; gradual. 

(’ommonly it is for virtuous considcMtions, ilmt 
wisdom so far prevailetli \'ith men as to make 
them desirous of and deliberate death, against 
the stream of their sensual inclination. JJoohir. 

Keboes are some more .sudden, and chop again 
as ''Oon as the voice is delivered ; others aic more 
ddihciote, that is, give more space between the 
\oire and the echo, which is caused by the local 
nearness or distance. Baron 

Deli'berately. adv. [from deliberate^ 

1 . Circumspectly ; advisedly ; warily, 

ilc jinlges to a hair of little indecencies ; knows 
better than any man what is not to be written ; 
and never hazards himself so far as to fall, init 
plods on deliberately ; and, as a grave man ought, 
IS sure to put his stalF before him. Drydin. 

2, Slowly ; gradually. 

Dkli'berateness « s. [from deliheraie,] 

Circumspection ; wariness ; coolness ; 
caution . 

They would not stay the fair production of 
acts, in tin order, giavily, ’ind be- 
fitting n parli.imcnt. King Charles. 

Deliberation, n.s. [deliberation IM.] 
The act of deliberating ; thought in or- 
der to choice. 

If nmnkind had no power to avoid ill or clioose 
good liy free deliberation, it should never he guilty 
of any thing Ilut w as don<*. 

IJammond'sVui damentah, 

Drli'beuativr. adj. [dciibtrof*vus, Lat.] 
Pei taining to deliberation ; apt to con- 
sider. 

Deliberative, n.s. [from the adjective.] 
Tile discourse in which a question is 
deliberated. 

in deliberatnes, the point is, what h evil ; and, 
of good, whdt is grealei ; and of evil, what is less. 

Bacon. 

DE'LIC ACY. ft. s. [dclicatesse, Fr. of 
deliciee, Lat.] 
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1. Daintiness ; pleasantness to the taetc; 

9“ **o’»pb*iblo thoughts intent, 

What choice to choose for delicacy best, flfillia 

2. Nicety in the choice of food. 

3. Any tning highly pleasing to the senses. 

These delicacies 

I mean of taste, sight, smell, herbs, fruits, and 
flow’rs. 

Walks, and tlie melody of birds. ililtim. 

4. Softness ; elegant or feminine beauty, 

A roan of goodly presence, in whom strong 

making took not away delicacy, nor lieauty fierce- 
ness. ^ Sidney. 

5. Nicety ; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the delica- 
cy of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. 

Dry den. 

You may sec into the spirits of them all, and 
form your pen from these ^neral notions an^ de- 
licacy of thought and happy words. Tettoa. 

6. Neatness ; elegance of dress. 

7. Politeness of manners: contrary to 
grossness. 

8. Indulgence ; gentle treatment. 

Persons bom of families noble and rich, derive 
a weakness of constitution from the ease and lux- 
ury of their ancestors, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple. 

9. Tenderness ; scrupulousness. 

Any zealous fur promoting the interest of hit 
country, must conquer all that tenderness and 
delicacy, which may make him idraid of being 
spoken ill of. Addison 

10. Weakness of constitution. 

1 1 . Smallness ; tenuity. 

De Lie ATE. adj. [delicat, Fr.] 

1. Nice; pleasing to the taste; of an 
a^ecable flavour. 

The choosing of a delicate before a more ordi- 
nary disii, is to be done as other human actions 
are, in which tliere are no degrees and precise na- 
tural limits described. TayUnr. 

2. Dainty ; desirous of curious meats. 

3. Choice ; select ; excellent. 

4. Pleasing to the senses. 

5. Fine ; not coarse; consisting of small 
parts. 

As much idood passeth through the lungs as 
throucli all the body ; the circulation is quicker, 
and lieat greater, ami their texture is extremely 
delicate. Arbutnot onAlim. 

6. Of polite manners ; not gross, or coarse. 

1 7. Soft ; effeminate ; unable to bear hard- 
ships. 

witness this army, of such mass and rliarge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakesp. 

Tciuier and delicate persons must needs h(‘ oft 
angry, they have so many tilings to trouble them, 
which mure robust natures have little sense of. 

JBttom. 

8. Pure ; clear. 

^Vhere they most breed and haunt, 1 have ob- 

1 •serv’d 

The air is delicate, Shakesp. 

Df/licately. adv. [from delicate.] 

1 . Beautifully ; with soft elegance. 

That which will distinguish his styli^CcMa aU 
other poets, is the elegance of his yttsrdi* mtd the 
iiumeruusness of his verse : Uicreli nothing uo de- 
licutely turned in all thgHoilian Itingaagc. Dryd. 

Ladies like variegalpd ttllips show, 

Tis to tlicir changes Imlf their charms we ow e ; 
Such happy spots the nice admirer take, 

Fine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 

2. Finely ; not coarsely. 

5. Daintily. 

Eat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not 
troublesome to thyself or others in the choice of 
thymeats, or the delicacy of thy sauces. Tayi^. 

S R 
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4. Clioioeiy. 

5. Ffllitdj. 

6. Effeminately. 

BBrucATENESS. fl. «. [from delicaie.] 
Hie atateofbdngddicste; tenderness ; 
softaess; effeminacy. 

The delicate wobmui among you would not ad- 
venture to eet the lole of her toot umii the ground, 
for deUcaUnm end tendcmess, Dcut. xxviiK A6. 

De'LICATSS. si. s. [from delicate.] Nice- 
ties ; rarities : that which is choice and 
dainty. 

The shepherd’s homely curdi. 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle. 

Ail which secure and sweetly he eiyoys. 

Are far beyond a jirincc’s delicatet, Shakesp, 
They llieir appetites not only feed, 

With delicates of leaves and marshy weed, 

But with thy sickle reap the rankest land. Dryd. 

With absUneuce all Mlicatet he sees, 

And can regale himself with toast and cheese. 

King*» Cookery. 

De'lic£S. fie #. pie [delicia, Lat.] Plea- 
sures. This word is merely French. 

And now he has pour’d out ins idle mind 
In dainty deltcet and lavish J03 s, 

Having his warlike weapons cast behind. 

And flowers in pleasures and vain pleasing toys. 

iipenscr. 

Deu'CIOUS. a((j. [dclicieuXf Fr. from de- 
licaius^ Lat.] Sweet ; delicate ; that af- 
fbrds delight; agreeable; charming; 
grateful to the sense or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam’s diso- 
bedience Almighty God chased liiiii out of Para- 
dise, the fairest and must dtlictout part of the 
earth, into some oilier tiie most barren and un- 
pleasant. ^ Woodward, 

In liii last hours his easy wit display : 

Like the rich fruit he sings, delicious in decay. 

Smith. 

Still on that breast enamour’d let me lie, 

Still drink delicious poison Irom thy eye. Pope. 

Deli'ciodsly. adv. [from delicious.] 
Sweetly ; pleasantly ; delightfully. 

How much she hath izlorified herself, and lived 
deliciously, so much torment and sorrow give her. 

llev. xviii. 7. 

Deli'ciousness. It. s. [from delicious.] 
Delight ; plea'»ure ; joy. 

The sweetest honey 
Is loathsome in its own delicioianess, 

And in Uie taate confounds the appetite. Shak. 

Let BO man ludge of himself, or of the blessings 
aind efficacy of tin- sacrament itself, by any sensi- 
ble relish, by the gust and delictousness, winch he 
sotiietimes perceives, and at other times does not 
perceive. Taylor. 

Deliga'tion. n.i. [deligatio, Lat.] ‘ A 
binding up in chirurgery. 

The tliird intention is deligatimi, or retaining 
the parts so joined together. Wisemans Surgery. 

Deli'ght. II. tf. [delice, Ft. from delector^ 

Lai.] 

I. Joy;content; satisfaction. 

Saul commanded his servant, sayinz, Commune 
wiUi David secretly, and sav. Behold the king 
Hath delight in thee, and all his servants love thee. 

' 1 Sam, xviii. 22. 

t. That which gives delight. 

Come, listera, Aem we u p his iprights. 

And shew the beat Ut^deUglOs : 

We*il ctwrm tlie atr to fbn a sound. 

While JOB perform yoar ontick round. Shaketp. 

Titus Veapasian was not the delight of hu- 
man kind : the universal O^pire made him only 
Biore known, and more povmful, but could not 
make him more beloved. Dryden. 

Ebe was his care, his hopo,|^ bis delight : 
Most In his tliought, and ever tight. Dryd. 

r» DELIGHT. V. 41 . [4MlHr«r.Lat.] To 
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pleaie ; to conteiit; to MttaQri ^ >ror(l 
pleuuK. 

The priuee* ieliOuing their c«noei>i with eon* 
firming their knonneto, Meing irlxMn the .ev 
discipline differed from the umd service, had 
pleasing entertainment Sidney. 

Dek^ (byMif alio In Ihe Lord, and be shall 
gi^ tnw the desires of thine heart. Pt. zxxvii. 4. 

Poor insects, whereof some are hteo, delighud 
with flowers, and tlieir sweetness ; others beetles, 
delighted with other kinds of viands. Locke. 

He heard, he took, and (muring down his throat, 
Delighted, swill’d the lar^ luxurious draught. 

Pope. 

To Deli'ght* v. n. .To have delight or 
pleasure in. It is followed by in. 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing ? 

^Sam. xxiv. 

Blessed is the man thatfeareth the Lord, that 
delighteth greatly fnhis commandments. 

Psalm exit. 1. 

Deli'GHTFUL. a(^. [from delight and 
full.] Pleasant ; charming ; fuu of de- 
light. 

He was given to sparing in so immeasurable 
fort, that he did not only bar hhiiself from the* de- 
lightful, hut ulinustfrom the necessary, use thereof. 

^ Sidney. 

No spring, nor summer, on the mountain seen, 
Smiles with gay fruits or witli delighful green. 

Addison, 

Delightfully, adv. Pleasantly ; charm- 
ingly ; with delight. 

O voice! once heard 
Delightfully, increase and multiply ; 

Now death to licar ! Milton. 

Deli'ghtfulness. If. s. [from dtlight,] 
Plea.sure ; comfort ; satisfaction. 

But our desires tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us iliere to set our chief delightfnlness. 
Where but a batting place is all uur portion. 

Sidney. 

This indeed shews the excellency of the objeeb 
but doth not altogether lake away the deligfajid- 
ness of the knowledge. luhtfum. 

Drli'ghtsome. adj. [from delight.] 
Pleasant ; delightful. 

The words themselves being so ancient, the 
knitting of them so short and intricate, and the 
whole periods and compass of his speech sode- 
lightsome for the roundness, and so grave for the 
strangeness. Spenser. 

God has furnished every one with the same 
means of exchanging hunger and thirst for de- 
lightsome vigour. Grew. 

Deli ghtsomely. adv. [from delight- 
some.] Pleasantly ; in a delightful man- 
ner. 

Deli'ghtsomeness. n. s. [from delight^ 
some.] Pleasantness ; delightfulness. 

To DELI NEATE, v. a. [del into, Lat] 

1 . To make the first draught of a thing ; 
to design ; to sketch. 

2. To paint ; to represent a true likeness 
in a picture. 

The Ihenlia pictorials very large: with the 
same reason they may delineate old Nestor like 
Adonis H. Cuba with Helen’s face, and Time with 
Absalom’s head. Brown, 

3. 'io describe; to set forth in a lively 
manner. 

It followeth, to delineate the region in wliich 
God first planted bis delightful jprden. Raleigh. 

I have not here time to delineate to you the 
glories of God’s heavenly kingdom ; nor, indeed, 
could I tell you, if I had, what the happiness of 
that place and portion is. Wake. 

Delinea'tion. n.s. Iddineatio, Lai.] 
The first drau^t of a thing. 

In tlie orthompkics] schemes, there should be 
a true delUuadm,mA the just dimensions. 

Mortimer. 
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Dbu'nimbht. m.«. [deaniMoOttai, Lat] 
A Diitigatiiw, or aasuagiDg. JUiat. 
DEU'NQUENCY. «.«. [dettiutimtiak 
Lat.l A fiiult : a More in olt^i a 
misdeed. 

They never punish the grestest snd nuMt into, 
lerable delinquency of the tumults, and thdr ea- 
citers. KiniCkafke. 

Can 

Thy years determine like die age of roan, » ^ 
That thou should’st my deUnquenoiet enquire^ 

And witli variety of tortures tire t 

Sandifs Paraphrase qfjdb. 
A delinquent ought to be cited in the plm or 

i ’urisdiction where the delinquency was committed 
»y him. Ayliffe. 

Delinquent, n.s. [from delingutus, 
Lat.] An offender ; one that has com- 
mitted a crime or fault. 

Such an envious state. 

That sooner will accuse the magistrate 
Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 
The treason is not acted, than believe. Ben Jonsois. 

All ruined, not by war, or any other disaster, 
but by justice and sentence, as delinquents and 
criminals. Bacon. 

lie had, upon frivolous surmises, been sent for 
as a delinquent, and been brought upon his knees. 

Dndtn. 

To DE'LIQUATE. V. ft. J^deliqueo, Lat] 
To melt; to be dissolved. 

It will be resolved into a liquor very analogoua 
to that which the chymlsts make of salt of tartax, 
left in moist cellars to deliquate. Boyle. 

Such an ehullition as wc sec made by the u)i»> 
ture of some chymical liquors, as oil ot Vitriol and 
deliquated salt of tartar. Cud worth. 

Deliquation, n. s. [deliquatio, Lat] 
A melting ; a dissolving. 
DELlQuIUAf. n. s. [Lat A chymical 
term . ] A distil lationA>y dissolving any 
calcined matter, by hanging it up in 
moist cellars, into a lixivious humour, 

Diet 

Deli'rament. n.s. [deliramenium, hat.] 
A doting or foolish fancy. Diet, 

ToDELrilATE. v.n. [deliro, Lat] To 
dote ; to rave ; to talk or act idly. Diet. 
Dklira'tion. n.s. [deliratio, Lat] Do- 
tage ; folly ; madness. Diet. 

Deli'rious. adj. \delirius, Lat] Light- 
headed ; raving ; doting. 

The people about him said he had been for 
some hours delinous ; but when I saw him he had 
his understanding us well as ever 1 knew. Swift. 
On bed 

Delirious flung, sleep from liis pillow flics. Thoms. 

DELtlUUM. It. B. [Lat.] Alienation of 
mind; dotage. 

Too great al^rity and promptness in answers 
ing, especially in persons naiurallv of another 
temper, is a sign of an approaching dt/irium ; and 
In a feverish aelirium there is a small inflamma- 
tion of the brain. ArhuthnotonDiet. 

Delitiga'tion. n.s. [from dtlitigo, 
Lat.] A striving; a chiding; a con- 
tending. 

To DELITER, r. a, [delivret', Fr,] 

1. To set free ; to release. 

Thus she the captive did deliver ; 

The captive thus gave up his quiver. Prior. 

2. To save ; to rescue. 

Deliver me, O ray God, out of the hand of the 
wicked, out of the baud of the unrighteous Aud 
cruel man. Psalm Ixxi. A 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Braiqford ; but that my adnnrahlc dexterity of 
wit, counterfeiting the action of an old woman, 
delivered me. Shaketf. 

400 
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A wmeo ^ ; to put into one's bands ; 
lo mign ; to give up ; to yield. 

tn atw case thou' shalt deliver liim the pledj 
again wmn the sun goeth down. Dent xxiv. 1_ 

And ysWd said to hiniy('aust thou bring me 
down to this company P And he said, Swear unto 
me by Ood) that tliou wilt iieitlicr kill me, nor de- 
liver me into the hands of my master, and 1 will 
bring thee down to this company. 1 Sam. 

Tfiey obeyed not thy commandments, where- 
fore thou hast delivered us for a spoil, and unto 
Ct^tivity. Tub, Hi. 4. 

4 . To give ; to offer ; to present. 

Now therefore receive no more money of your 

acquaintance, but deliver it for the breaches of 
the house. ^ 2Kingt. 

Thou shalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, 
after tlie former manner, when thou wast his but- 
ler. Gen, xl. 15. 

It was no wonder that they, who at such a time 
could be corrupted to frame and deliver such a 
petition, would not be reformed by such an an- 
swer. Dryden. 

5. To cast away ; to throw off. 

Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' ex- 
alted mind 

All sense of woe deliven to the wind. ^ Pape, 

6. To disburden a woman of a child. 

On her fright wd fears, 

Slie is something before her time deliver'd. 

Skakem. 

Tully was long cre he could be delivered or a 
few verves, and those poor ones too. Peachnm. 

7. To speak ; to tell ; to relate ; to utter ; 
to prcniounce. 

A mirth-moving jest, 

Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 

Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 

I'hat aged cars play truant at his tales. Shdk. 

Tell me your highness* pleasure, 
What from your grace I shall deliver to him. Shak. 

1 knew a clerg^^man who appeared to deliver his 
sermon without looking into liis notes. bu'iji. 

8. To exert in motion. Notin use. 

Procles wcnied so to overrun his age in strength, 
that Musidorus could not perform any action on 
horse or foot more strongly, or deUver that strength 
mure nimbly. Sidney. 

To Deli ver over, v.a, 

1 . To put into anotliers hands ; to leave 
to the discretion of another. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine ene- 
mies ; for false witnesses are lisen up against me, 
and sucli as breathe out cruelly, Psalwxxvii. 12. 

The cotis(ai>le8 have delivered her over to me, 
and she shall huve wliippiiig enough, 1 warrant 
her. Shakesp. 

2. To give from hand to hand ; to trans- 
mit 

If a true account may be expected by future 
ages from the present, your lordship will be de- 
livered over to posterity in a fairer character tlian 1 
have given. Dryden. 

To Deliver wp. v.a. To surrender ; 
to pve up. 

lie that spared not his own son, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not, with him also, 
freely give us ail things P Horn. viii. 52. 

Are tile cities, that I got with wounds. 
Deliver'd up again if h peaceful words P Shukap. 

flappy having such a son. 

That would delim' up his grcatucss so 

Into the hand of justice. Shaketp. 

Deliverance, n.s. [delivrance, Fr.] 

J. The act of freeing from captivity, sla- 
very, or any oppression ; rescue. 

He hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of light to the blind, to set at liberty thoso that 
are bound. Ijuke. iv. 18. 

O Ood, command deliimnces for Jacob. 

Paalm xliv. 4. 

Whate’er befalls, your life shall be my care ; 
One death or one dcliv ranee we will share. Dryd. 
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2. The act of delivering * thing to mo- 
ther: nowoommoly called dtlimy* 

3. Tfaeaot of bringing children. 

Ne!cr mother 

BriofcM deliverance more. Shah, 

People have a superstitious beEef, that in the 
labour of women ithelpetb to the my deliverance. 

Bacm. 

4. The act of speaking ; utterance ; pro- 
nunciation : now commonlv delivery. 

If seriously I may convey my tnoughts 
In this my light deuveranee. 1 have spoke 
With one that in her sex, her years profession, 
Wisdom and constancy, hath amazed me more 
Than 1 dare blame my weakness. 

Shak. AWi well that endt well. 

Deliverer, n.s. [from de/f tw.] 

1. A saver: a rescuer; a preserver; a re- 
leaser. 

^ It doth notably set forth the consent of all na- 
tiotis and ascs, in the approbation of the extirpat- 
ing and debellacing of giants, monsters, ana fo- 
reign tyrants, not only us lawful, but as merito- 
rious even of divine nonour ; and this, although 
the deliverer came from the one end of the world 
unto the other. Bacon. 

By that seed 

Is meant thy great Deliverer, who shall bruise 
l*he serpencs Head. Milton. 

Andrew Doria has a statue erected to him at 
tlie entrance of the doge's palace, with the glori- 
ous title of deliverer of the commonwealth. 

Addison. 

Him their deliverer Europe does confess ; 

All tongues extol him, all religions bless. 

Halifax. 

2. A relator ; one that communicates some 
thing by speech or writing. 

Divers chyniicnl experiments, delivered by so- 
ber authors, have been believed false, only be- 
cause the meiisiruunis were not as highly rectified, 
or exquisitely depurated, ns those that were used 
by the deliverers of those extierimeiits. Boyle. 

Delivery. w.,¥. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of delivering. 

2. Release ; rescue ; saving. 

He swore, with sobs, 

I'hat he would labour my delivery. Shakesp. 

3. A surrender ; act of giving up. 

After the delivery of your royal father’s person 
into the hands of the army, 1 undertaking to the 
queen mother,^ that I would find some means to 
get access to him, she was pleased to send me. 

Denham. 

Nor did he in any decree contribute to ilic 
delii'cry of his house, which was at first imagined, 
because it was so ill, or not at all, defended. 

Clarendon. 

4. Utterance ; pronunciation ; speech. 

We allege what the scriptures themselves do 

usually speak, for the saving force of the word of 
God ; noi with restraint to any certain kind of 
de/i)>rrv, but iiowsucver tlie same shall chance to 
be made known. Hooker. 

I was clmrmed with the gracefulness of his fi- 

gure and delivery, as well as with his discourses. 

Addison. 

5. Use of the limbs ; activity. 

Musidorus could not perform any action on 

horse or foot more strongly, or deliver that strength 
more iiiinblY, or become* the dilivery more grate- 
fully, or employ all nn»re virtuously. Sidney. 

The earl was* the taller, and roucJi &fi stronger ; 
but the duke liad the neater limbs, and freer de- 
livery IVotton, 

6. Childbirth. 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth near 
the time of her delivery, is in pain, and crieih out. 

Isaiah, xxvi. 7, 

Dell. n. «. [from dal, Dut.] A pit ; a 
hole in the ground; any cavity in the 
earth, wider than a ditch and narrower 
tlian a valley. Obsolete. 
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'pto while, the same unhappy cwt. 
y hvr hurt doth shew. 

Fell Iieadlong into a dell. „ 

I know wh lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood. MiHan. 

Bui. foes to sunshine, most they look delight 
In delli and dales, conceal'd from human sight. 

TwiwU. 

Dblph* n. t. [fi'om Delft, the name of 
the capital of Delftland. J A fine sort of 
earthen warce 

A supper worthy of herself ; 

Five nothings in five plates of delph, Sw^. 

Db'ltoidb. aeU. [from delta, the fourth 
letter of the Greek alphabet ; so called 
by reason of its resembling this letter.] 
An e][)ithet applied to a triangular mua- 
cle arising fimm the clavicula, and fWun 
the process of the same, 'whose action is 
to raise the arm upward. 

Cut still more of the deltoide muscle, and carry 
the arm backward. Sharp's Surgery, 

Delu'dable. adj. [from delude.] Liable 
to be deceived ; that is easily imposed 
on: rather de/tidt^/e. 

Not well understanding omniscience, he b not 
so ready to deceive himsmf, as to falsify unto him 
whose cogitation is no ways deludable. 

Brown's Vulg. Err, 

To DELUDE, v. a. [deludo, Lat.] 

1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive; to 
impose on. 

O, give me leave, I have deluded you ; 

*Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke. 

Shakesp. Henry VI, 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
Of profiTer'ei peace, delude the Latian prince. 

Drydms. 

2. To disappoint ; to frustrate. 

Delu'dbr. n.s. [fromde/ndef.] Abeguiler; 

a deceiver; an impostor; a cheat; a 
false pretender. 

Say, flatterer, say, all fair deluder speak ; 
Answer me this, ere yet my heart does break. 

Granville. 

And thus the sweet deludert tune their song. 

Pope. 

To DELVE. V. a, [belpan, Sax. dehen, 
Dut. perhaps from a hog. 

Jtiams.] 

1. To dig; to open the ground with a 
spade. 

It shall go hard, 

But I will delve one yard below the mines. 

And blow them at the moon. Shakesp. 

Delve of convenient depth your thrashing floor ; 
With temper'd clay then fill and -face it o'er. 

Dryden. 

The filthy swine with delvmg snout 
The rooted forest undermine. PhHipe. 

2. To fathom ; to sifi; ; to sound one’s opi- 
nion, Figuratively. 

WImt's his name and birth ? 

—I cannot delve him to the root : his father 
Was caird Siciiius. Skakesp, 

Delvb. n B. [from the verb.] A ditch ; 
a pit ; apitfri ; a den ; a 

He by and by* 

His feeble feet directed tp ^ err; 

Which to that shadypWsmm brought at last. 
Where Mammon crql Aid son his treasury^ 

Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you neveryet in France ; 

And oy leadaron. for tiie nonce, 

That turn round like grhidle-stooes. 

Which they dig out fro' the delves, 

For their bairus bread, wives, and selves. 

BenJemen. 
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Dblvb af Coulh. A certain quantity of 
coals dug in the mine or ^it. Diet. 
De'lvbR. II, $. [from delee. j A digger ; 
one that opens the mund with a spade. 

DE LUGE, n. $. [dduge, Fr. from dilu- 
eium, Lat] 

. , A general inundation ; laying entirely 
under water. 

The apostle doth plainly intimate, tliat the old 
world was subject to perish by a deluge, as this 
is subject to perish by conflagration. ^ 

Bumei I ihecTu* 

2. An overflowing of the natural bounds 
of a river. 

But if with bays and dams they strive to force 
His channel to a new' or narrow course, 

No longer tlien within his banks he dwells, 

First to a torrent, then a deluge, swells. DenJutm. 

S. Any sudden and resistless calamity. 

To De'luge. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To drown ; to lay totally under water. 

The restless flood the land would overflow. 

By which tlie deluged earth would useless grow. 

Blackmore, 

Still the battering waves rush in 
Implacable, iiW delug'd by the foam. 

The ship sinks, fouud’ring in tlie vant abyss. 

Philips. 

2. To overwlielm ; to cause to sink under 
the weiglit of any calamity. 

At length corruption, like a general flood, 

Shall deluge all. Pope. 

Dklu'sion. n.8. [delusio, L&t] 

1 . The act of deluding ; a cheat ; guile ; 
deceit ; treachery ; fraud ; collusion ; 
falsehood. 

2. The state of one deluded. 

3. A false representation ; illusion ; er- 
rour ; a chimerical thought. 

Who therefore seeks in these 
True wisdom, finds her not, or by deUmon, 

Milton. 

I waking, view’d with ^ef the rising sun, 

And fondly mourn'd the dear delusion gone. Prior. 

^ Delb'sive. adj\ [from de/u.ws, l^t] Apt 
to deceive ; beguiling ; imposing on. 

W'hcn, fir’d with passion, we attack the fair, 
Delusive sighs and brittle vows we bear. Prior. 

Tiic happy whimsey you pursue. 

Till you at length believe it true •, 

Caught by your own delusive art, 

You fancy first, and then assert. Prior. 

While the base and grovelling multitude were 
iistcMiiiig to the delusiie deities, those of a more 
erect aspect and exalted spirit separated them- 
selves from the rest. Toiler, No. 81. 

Phamomena so delusory that it is very hard to 
escape imposition and mistake. U'oodward. 

Delu'sory. ad/, [from ddums^ Lat.] 
Apt to deceive. 

This confidence is founded on no better foun- 
dation than a desultory prejudice. Clanville. 

De'MAGOGBE. It. S. A 

ringleader of the rabble ; a popular and 
factious orator. 

W’ho were the chief demagomxes and patrons of 
send for them, to flatter and embolden 
them. King Charles. 

A plausible, infignificaut word, in tlie mouth 
of an expert demagogue, |sa dangerous and dread- 
ful weapon. South. 

Demosthenes and Cicero, though each of them 
a leader, or, at the Greeks called it, a demagogue, 
in a popular state, yet team to differ in their 
practice. Swift. 

Dema'in. ) 

Deme an. > e. # . Fr.] 

Dbme'snb. j 

1. That land which a man boida originally 
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of himself, called dominium by the ci- 
vilians, and opposed to feodum or fee, 
which signifies those that are held of a 
superior lord. It ik sometimes used al- 
so ibr a distinction between those lands 
that the lord of the manor has in his own 
hands, or in the hands of his lessee, de> | 
mised or let upon a rent for a term of 
years or life, and such other lands ap- 
pertaining to the said manor as belong 
to free or copyholders. Phillips. 

2. Estate in land. 

Having now provided 
A ^ntleman of noble parentage, 

Oftair demesnes, youthful, and nobly allied Skak. 

Tliat earldom indeed had a royal jurisdiction 
and seigniory, though the lands of that county in 
demesne were possessed for the most part by the 
ancient inheritors. Davies. 

3. Land adjoining to tlie mansion ; kept 
in the lords own hand. 

Those ads for plaiitin:; forest trees have hither- 
to been wholly iiu^flectual, except about the de- 
mesnes of a lew genlteiiien ; and even there, in 
general, very unskilfully in.ule. Siei/t. 

To DEMA'ND. v. a. [demander, Fr.] 

1. To claim ; to ask for with authority. 

I’lie pound of flesh which I demand of him. 

Is dearly bought ; ’tis mine, and 1 will have it. 

Shakesp 

2. To que.stion ; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David 
detnanded of him how Joub did, and bow the peo- 
ple did, and how the war prospered 

2 Sam \i 7. 

If any friend of C®sar\s demand h by Ihutus 
rose against Cu*sar, this is 1113 ' ans\^er ; ‘N(tt ihat 
I loved Csesar less, but tlwt I loved Home more. 

Shakisp. 

Voui»c one. 

Inform us of thy fortune^ ; for, it seems, 

They crave to be demanded. Shakcsi>. 


They crave to be demanded. Shakes}}. 

Tnc oracle of Apollo being demanded, when 
the war and misery of Greece should have an 
end, replied, When ihev would double the altar 
in Delos, which was of a cuhick form. 

Peacham on Geometry. 

3. [In law.] To prosecute in a real ac- 
tion. 

Dema'nd. n . s . \ demande , Fr.] 

1. A claim ; a challenging ; the asking of 
any thing with authority. 

This raallrr is by the decree of the watchers, 
and tlie demand by the word of the iioly ones. 

i)an. iv, 17. 

Giving vent, gives life and strength, to our ap- 
petites ; and he that has the conndence to turn 
nis wishes into demands, will be hut a little way 
from thinking he ought to obtain them. Locke. 

2. A question ; an interrogation, 

3. The calling fora thing in order to pur- 
cha.se it. 

My bookseller tells me, the demand for those 
my papers increases doily. Addison. 

4. [In law.] The asking of what is due. 
It hath also a proper signification distin- 
guished from plaint ; for all civil actions 
are pursued either by demands or 
plaints, and the pursuer is called de- 
mandant or plaintiff There are two 
manners of demands, the one of deed, 
the other in law : in deed, as in every 
preecipe, there is express demand ; in 
law, as every entry in land distress for 

I rent, taking or seizing of goods, and 
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such like acts, which may ba done 
out any Ivords, are demands in law* 

JBloun^ 

DemVndablb. a^. [from demand.] 
That may be demanded; requested; 
asked for. 

AH sums demandable, for licence of aiienatibn 
to be made of lands hulden in chief, have been 
stayed in the way to the hanaper. Bacon. 

Demandant, n. «• [from demand.] 

1. He who is actor or plaintiff in a real 
action, because he demandeth lands. 

Coke. 

2. A plaintiff ; one that demands redress. 

One of the witnesses deposed, that dining on a 
Sunday with the demandant, whose wife had sat 
below the souire's lady at church, she the said 
wife dropped some expressions, as if she thoimht 
her husband ought to be knighted. Spectator. 

Drma'nder. n.8. [dcmandeur,TT.] 

1. One that requires a thing with autlkO- 
rity. 

2. One that asks a question. 

3. One that asks for a thing in order to 
purchase it. 

They grow very fast and fat, which also hettes- 
eth their taste, and deliverctb them to the demon., 
ders ready use at ail seasons. Caress. 

4. A (iunner; one that demand** a debt. 

Deme'an. n. a. [from Fr.] A 

mien ; presence ; carriage ; demeanour , 
deportment. 

At his feet, with sorrowful demean, 

And deadly hue, an armed corse did lie. Speraer. 

1 To DEMEAN, v.a. [Grom drmener, Fr.] 

1 . To behave ; to carry one’s self. 

Those plain and legible lines of duty m quirtng 
us to demean oursehes to (>od humbly ami do* 
voiitly, to our governors obediently, and to out 
neiglibours justly, and to ourselves soberly aiid 
teni|)crately. ^ MiUh. 

A man cannot doubt but that tliere is a God ; 
and that, according as he demeans innisclf towards 
him, he will make him liapjiy or miserable for 
ever. TiUaison. 

Strephnn had long perplex’d his brains. 

How with HO high u nymph he might 

Defnean himself the wcdding-niglit. Swift. 

2. To lessen ; to debase ; to undervalue. 

Now, out of doubt, Antiphoiis is nmd ; 

Elst he would never so demean himself. Shakesp 

Deme'anour. n.8. [dem€ncr,Fr.] Car- 
riage ; behaviour. 

Of so insupportublr a pride he was, that wJiese 
his deeds migrit vs ell stir envy, bin demeanour did 
rother breed disdain. Suifie^ 

Angels best like us, when we are most like nolo 
them in all parts of decent demeanour. IIa}ker, 
His gestures fit’rce 

He mark’d, and mad demetmoHr, then alone. 

As he suppos’d, all unobserv’d, unseen. Miltem. 

Thus Eve, witli sad demeanour meek, 

III worthy I. MilUm. 

He was of a courage not to be daunted, which 
was manifested in uirhis actions, especially in bri 
whole demeanour at Riiee, both at the landing and 
upon the retreat. Clarerulm. 

Deme'ans. n.8, pi. properly dtmesnu. 
An estates in lands ; that which a man 
possesses in his own right. 

ToDKMEMATE. t.n. [demenio,Ut.] 
7 o make mad. 

Dementa'tion. n.8. [denhentatio,Lal.] 
Making mad, or frantick. 

De'merit. n. 8. [dem^rite, Fr. from dr- 
merilus, of demn*eor, Lat] 

i. The opposite to merit; ill deserving; 
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iriiat tnaketone wiwthy of blame or pu- 
nishment. 

They fhould not be able once Ut stfr, or to mur- 
iiiar> but it should be known, and they shortened 
aceordiiiff to their demerit$, Spenteron fretand* 
Thou uv*8t by me, to me thy breath resign ; 
Mine is the ment, the demerit thine. Drpdm. 

Whatever they acquire by llicir industry or in* 
mnuity, should be secure, unless forfeited by any 
aemmt oi olfence against the custom of Uie family. 

Temple. 

fi. Anciently the same with merit ; desert. 

I fetch my life and being 
from men of royal sieye ; and my demenii 
May speak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As Ibis that I have reach a. Shakeep. Othello. 

7b Demerit, v.a, [dmeriter, Fr,] To 
deserve blame or punishment. 

Deme'rsed. adj. [from demersus, of de- 
mer^Oy Lat.] Plunged ; drowned. Diet, 

Deme'rsion. n. s. \demtrsio, Lat.] 

I. A drowning. 

£. [In chymistry.] The putting any me- 
dicine in a dissolving liquor. DicL 

Demk'sne. Sec Demain. 

DE'MI. inseparable particle^ [rfcmi, Fr. 
dimidium, Lat.] Half; one of two 
equal parts. This word is only used in 
composition, as demigod f that is, half 
human, half divine. 

Demi-cannon. n.s. \demimd cannon.] 

Demi-can NON Lowesf. A great gun that 
carries a ball of thirty pounds weight 
and six inches diameter. The dia- 
meter of the bore is six inches two eighth 
parts. Diet, 

Demi-cannon Ordinary. A great gun 
six inches four eighths diameter in the 
bore, twelve foot long. It carries a shot 
six inches one sixth diameter, and thirty- 
two pounds weight. Diet. 

Demi-cannon ^ the greatest Size. A 
gun six inches and six eighth parts dia- 
meter in the bore, twelve foot long. It 
carries a ball of six inches five eighths 
diameter, and thirty-six pounds weight. 

l^ct. 

Wbat ! this a sleeve, *tis like a demi-cannon. 

Shakesp, 

Ten engines, that shall be of equal force cither 
to a cannon or demi-cannm, culverin or demi-eul- 
veriii, may be framed at the same price tiiat one of 
these will amount to. Wilkim. 

Demi-culverin. n.s. [demi and cul- 
verin.] 

Demi-culverin of the lowest Size, A 
gun four inches two eighths diameter in 
the bore, and ten foot long. It carries a 
ball four inches diameter, and nine 
pounds weight. Diet. 

l)RMi-cuLVERi}f Ordinary. A gun four 
inches four eighths diameter in the bore, 
ten foot long. It carries a ball four inches 
two eighths diameter, and ten pounds 
eleven ounces weight. 

Demi-culverin, elder Sort. A gun four 
inches and six eighths diameter in the 
bore, ten foot one third in length. It 
carries a ball four inches four eighth 
parts diameter, and twelve pounds ele- 
ven ounces weight. Military Diet. 

They continue a perpetual volley of demi-ail* 
terins. Halei^h, 


The army left two demi-cttivermt, and two other 
good guns. Clarendon. 

Demi-devil. [demtand devil.] Partaking 
of infernal nature; half a devil. 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-dttnl, 

Why he hath thus ensnar’d my soul and boflv ^ 

Shak. Otfirllo. 

Demi-god. If. J. [demi and god.] Par- 
taking of divine nature ; half a god ; an 
hero produced by the cohabitation of di- 
vinities with mortals. 

He took bis leave of them, uhose eyes bade 
him farewel with tears, making templcb to him ns 
to a demi-god. Sidneij 

B^ods, or aneels, demi-godi. Milton. 

Transported demi-godi blood round. 

And men grew heroes at the sound, 

Enflam’d with glory’s charms. Vffjte. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (wliat’s mighty odd) 
A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope. 

Demi-lance, n.s. [demi and lanre.] A 
light lance ; a short spear ; a half-pike. 

On their steel’d heads their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. 

Dryden. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 

Fasten’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 

Drifdtn. 

Demi-man. n.s. [drmi* and iwan.] Half 
a man : a term of reproach. 

We must adventure this battle, lest we perlsli b> 
the complaints of this barking demi-man. Knollcs. 

Demi-wolf. n.s. [demi and wolf.] Half 
a wolf ; a mongrel dog between a dog 
and wolf: lycisca. 

Spaniels, curs, 

Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are ’cleped 
All by the name ofdogs. Siak. Macbeth. 

‘ Demi'se. n. s. [from demetre, demis, de- 
mise, Fr.] Death ; decease. It is sel- 
dom used but in formal and ceremonious 
language. 

About a month before the demise of queen Anno, 
the author retired. Swift, 

To DEMI'SE. V. a. \demis, demise, Fr.] 
To grant at one’s cieath ; to grant by 
will ; to bequeath. 

My executors bhall not have power to demise 
my lauds to be purchased. Swift's hast Will. 

Demission, n, s. [demissio, Lat.] Degra- 
dation ; diminution of dignity ; depres- 
sion. 

Inexorable vigour is worse than a lasche demis- 
sion of sovereign authoritv- V Estrange. 

To DEMIT. II. a. [demitto, Lat.] To de- 
press ; to hang down ; lo let fall. Did. 

When they are in their pride, that is, advanc- 
ing their tram, if they decline their neck to the 
ground, they presently demit and let fall the same. 

Brown's Vu^ar Errours. 

DEMO'CUACY. n.s. [J^^aoh^sitI*.] One 
of the three forms of government; that 
in which the sovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, 
but in the collective body of the people. 

While many of the servants, by industry and 
virtue, arrive at riches and esteem, tile na- 
ture of the government inclines to a democracy. 

Temple. 

The majority, having the wliole power of the 
community, may employ all that power in making 
laws,iiiid executing those laws ; and there thefonn 
of the goveniraent is a perfect dcmon acy. Locke. 

Democra'tical. adj. [itom democracy.] 
Pertaining to a popular government; 
popular. 

lliey are still within the line of vulgarity, and 
ue dcmocratical enemies to truth. Brawn s Vulg.Er. 

As the govcrnraeni of England has a mixture of 
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dmocraticeU in it, so the right is partly in the p*o» 
!****• AfhuthmL 

0 DEMO'LISH. v.a. [dvmolir, Fr. rfe* 
molior, Lat.] To throw down buildings ; 
to raze ; to destroy. 

I expected tlie fahrick of my book would long 
hince Imvc been demolished, and laid even with the 
, . , , . . Ttllolum. 

Red hjghtning play d along the firmament, 

And their demolish'd works to pieces rent. Vrifden. 

DkmoTisher. It. 8. [from demolish,] One 
that throws down buildings ; a destroy- 
er ; a layer waste. 

Demolition, n.s. [from demolish,]The 
act of overthrowing or demolishing 
buildings ; dcfttruction. 

Two cciillemen should have the direction in the 
of Dunkirk. 

DK'IMON, n.s. [d(imon,\jiX.^aipMit^ A 
spirit ; generally an evil spirit ; a devil. 

I felt him strike, and now 1 see him fly : 

Curs’d demon ! O for ever broken lie 

Those fatal shafts, by which 1 inward bleed JPrior, 

DeMONI'ACAL. ) |. rx* J t 

DliMo'NIACK. 1 "'O- 

1 . Belonging to the devil ; devilish. 

He, all unarm’d, 

Rliall chase thee with the teirorof his voice 
From thy demoniack liolds, possession foul. Milt. 

2. Influenced by the devil ; produced by 
diabolical possession. 

Denumiack phrensy, moping melancholy. Milam. 


|Demo'niack. n.s. [from the adjective.] 
One possessed by the devil ; one whose 
mind is disturbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean spirits. 

Those lunaticks and demoniacks that were re- 
stored to their ritrht mind, were such as so^ht af- 
ter him, and believed in him. Bentley. 

Demo'nian. [from demon.] Devil- 
ish ; of the nature of devils. 

Demonian spirits now, from the clement 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call’d 

' Powers of fire, air, water. Milton. 

Demono'cracy. n. $, [I'ai/Mivand x^arliii.] 
The power of the devil. Diet. 

DkMONo'lATRY. n.S. [iesip.u9 andXtSTpiia.] 
The worship of the devil. Diet. 

Demonology, n.s. '[^'ai/xanr and 
Discourse of the nature of devils. TTius 
king James intitled his book concerning 
witches. 

Demo'n.strablk. adj. [demonsirabilis, 
Lat.] That which may be proved be- 
yond doubt or contradiction ; that which 
may be made not only probable but evi- 
dent, 

'I’he grand articles of our Lelief arc as demonstra^ 
hie as gcoraeiry. GUmmUe. 

Demo'nstrably. adv. [from demonstra- 
ble.] In such a manner as admits of 


certain proof; evidently ; beyond possi- 
bility of contradiction. . * 

He should have compelled his vdidstert to ex- 
ecute the law, in cases tiiatiiemiMMfiwbly concerncii 
the puhlick peace. 4" Clarendon. 


To DEMO'NSTRAITE. ti. a. [dvmonstro, 
Lat.] To prove with the highest degree 
of certainty ; to prove in such a manner 
as reduces the contrary position to evi- 
dent absurdity. 

Wc cannot demonstrate these things so as to 
shew that the contrary often involves a contra- 
diction. TiUctson. 
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Demon svR ACTION, n.#. \dmon9trati0, 
Ut] 

1. The highest de^pree of deducible or ar* 
gument^ evidence; the strongest de- 
gree of proof ; such proof as not only 
evinces the position proved to be true, 
but shews the contrary position to be 
absurd and impossible. 

What appcareth to be true by strong and invin- 
cible demQmtration, such as wherein it is not by 
any way posMhle to he deceived, thereunto the 
mind dt>th nccf^iaril^r yield. hooker. 

\\ here the agreement or disagreement of any 
thin;: is pldinly and clearly perceived, it is called 
demofiil ration. Locke. 

2 . Indubitable evidence of the senses or 
reason. 

Which way soever we turn ourselves, we arc en- 
countered with clear evidences and sensible de- 
monstrattons of a Deity. TUlMson. 

Demo'nstrative. \dtmon8irathus, 
Lat.] 

1 . Having the power of demonstration ; 
invincibly conclusive ; certain. 

An argument necessary and demomtrativet is 
such as, oeing proposed unto any man, and un- 
derstood, the man cannot choose but inwaidly 
yield. hooker. 

2. Having the power of expressing clearly 
and certainly. 

Painting is necessary to all other arts, because 
of the need which they have of demonstrative fi- 
gures, which often give more light to the under- 
standing than the clearest discourses. Dryden. 

Demo'nstratively. adv. [from demon- 
sfru/tpc.] 

1. With evidence not to be opposed or 
doubted. 

No man, in matters of this life, requires an as- 
surance either of the good which he designs, or of 
the evil which he avoids, from arguments demons 
ttt'aiively cvTlaiii. South. 

Jt iist, 1 demonstratively prove. 

That feet were only maae to move. Prior 

2. Clearly ; plainly ; with certain know- 
ledge. 

Demonstratively understanding the 8im])licity of 
perfection, it was not in the power of eartii to 
work them from it. P/ on n. 

Drmonstra'tor. n.8, [from 
strate.'] One that proves; one that 
teaches ; one tliat demonstrates. 
Demonstra'toiry. adj. [from demon- 
8trat€,'\ Having'tbe tendency to demon- 
strate. 

Demu lcent, adj. [demulcens, Lat.] Sof- 
tening ; mollifying ; assiiasive. 

Peav*. being deprived of any aromalick parts, 
are mild and demulcent Xn the highest decree j but, 
being full of aerial particles, arc flatulent, when 
disiolved by digestion. Artnithnot. 

To DEMU'R. r. w. [demeurer, Fr. dimo- 
rare, Ital. demorari, Lat.] 

1. To delay a process in law by doubts 
and oidections. See Demurrer. 

To thS plea the plaintitf demurred. 

Waltons Angler. 

2. To pause in utHBirtainty; to suspend 
determination ; to Hesitate ; to delay the 
conclusion of an affair. 

Upon this rub the EngUahjsnibassadours thought 
fit to demur, and so sent into jiCtigland to receive 
directions from the lords of tM'Coiincil. Hayward. 

Running into demands, thu^trxpect from us u 
•udderi resolution in things w^reiii the devil of 
Delphos would demur. vroums Vulg F.rr. 

He must be of a very slug/fish or querulous 
humour, that shall demur upon setting out, or dc 
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mand htgbef cficotsrageiiieiiti than the iiope of 
^ 3 - Decoy f Piety. 

News of my death firom rumour he receiv'd, 
And what he wish’d he easily believ’d : 

But long demurr’d, tito’from my hand ne knew 
I liv’d, so lotli he was to think it true. Dryden^ 

5. To doubt ; to have scruples or difficul* 
ties; to deliberate. 

There is something in our composition that 
thinks and apprehends, and reflects and delibe- 
rates, determines and doubts, consents and denies; 
that wills and demurs, and resolves, and chuses, 
and rejects. Bentley. 

To Dem u'r. V. a. To doubt of. 

I'he latter 1 demur ; for in their looks 
Much reason, and in their actions, oft appears. 

Milton, 

Demu'r. n. 8. [from the verb.] Doubt; 
hesitation ; suspense of opinion. 

O progeny of heav’n, cnipyrenl thrones f 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seiz’d us, though undismay’d. Milton. 

Certainly the highest and dearest concerns of a 
temporal life are infinitely less valuable than those 
of an eternal ; and consequently ought, witliout 
any demur at all, to be sacrificed to them, when- 
soever they come in competition with th€m.iSbut/t. 

All my demurs but double his attacks ; 

At last he whispers, Do, and we go snacks. Pope. 

DEMUllE. adj. [des maurs, Fr.] 

1 . Sober; decent. 

Lo ! two most lovely virgins came in place, 

With countenance demure, and modest grace. 

Spenser. 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure. 

Sober, stedfust, and demure. Milton. 

2 . Grave; affectedly modest : it is now 
generally taken in a sense of contempt. 

After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I 
know my place, as 1 would they should do theirs. 

Shnkesp. 

lliere be many wise men, that have secret hearts 
and transparent countenances ; yet this would be 
done with a demure abasing of your eye some- 
times. Bacon. 

A cat lay and looked so demure as if there bad 
been neitlier lite nor soul in her. L Estrange. 

bo cat, transform’d, sat gravely and demure, 

Till mouse appear’d, and thought himself secure. 

Dryden. 

Jove sent and found, far in a country scene, 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look serene ; 

From which ingrecJnenis, first, the dext’rous boy 
Pick’d the c/emurf,the aiikward, and the coy. 6u i/t. 

To Dkmu're. V. n. [from the iioun.J To 
look with an affected modesty: not used. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes. 

And still conclusion, shall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shakesp. 

Demu'rely •adv. [from drmurt.’] 

1 . With affected mmlesty ; solemnly ; with 
pretended gravity. 

Put on a sober habit, 

Talk with respect, and swear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely, 

Shakesp. 

Esoji’s damsel, turned from a cat to a woman, 
sat \cry demurely at the board’s end, till a mouse 
ran before her. ’ Bacon. 

Next stood Hypocrisy with lioly leer. 

Soft smiling, and demurely looking down ; 

But hid the dagger underneath the gowii.Drydeti. 

2 . In the following line it is the same with 

solemnly. Warbfirton. 

Hark, how the drums demurely wake the sleep- 
ers ’ Shakesp. 

Demu'reness, n.8. [from demure.] 

1. Modesty ; soberness ; gravity of aspect. 
Her eyes liavtng in them such a cheerfulness, us 

nature seemed to smile in them ; themgh her mouth 
and cheeks obeyed to that pretty demurenes^, 
which the more one marked, the iiturc one would 

JuiIlo* tile poor soul apt to believe. Siilnetf. 

2. Affected modesty; pretended gravity. 
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Demu rraob* [fim Aii^s} A«i«V» 
lowance made by merchantt to piaitira 
of ships^ for their atay in a port behind 
the time appointed* 

Demu'rrbr. n. s, [demeureTf tr, u e* 
nere in aliquo loco, vel morari.] A kind 
of pause upon a point of difficult in nn 
action; for, in eveiy action, the contro- 
versy consists either in the fact, or in the 
law : if in the fact, that is tried by the 
jury ; if in law, then is the case plain to 
the judge, or so hard and rare, as it 
breedeth just doubt* I call that plain to 
the judge, wherein he is assured of 
the law ; and in such case the judm 
witli his associates, proceeds to juog- 
ment without farther work. But when 
it is doubtful to him and his associates^ 
then is there stay made, and a time taken, 
either for the court to think farther upon 
it, and to agree, if they can ; or else for 
all the justices to meet together in the 
Chequer-chamber, and, upon hearing 
that which the serjeants can say of both 
parts, to advise, and set down as law, 
whatsoever they conclude firm, without 
farther remedy. Cowell, 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto thow 
was a demurrer. Aylijffe*t Parergim. 

DEN. n,s, [ben, Sax.] 

1 . A cavern or hollow running horizontal- 
ly, or with a small obliquity, under 
ground ; distinct from a bole which runs 
down pciqpcndicularly. 

They here dis|(M>rstd, some in the air, some on 
the earth, some in the waters, some aiiiouest the 
minerals, detis, and caves under the earth. Hooker, 

2. The cave of a wild beast. 

\\ hat, ^Imll they seek the lion in his den, 

And fright him there ? Shakesp. 

The tyroiit’s den, whose use, thouch lost to fame* 
Was now Ih’ apartment of the royal dame ; 

The cavern, only to her fattier known, 

By him w'as to ids darling daughter shown. Dryd. 

’7 is then the sha{K*lcss liear his den forsakes ; 

111 woods and fields a wide destruction makes. 

Dn/den. 

3. Den, the termination of a local name, 
may signify either a valley or a woody 
place ; for the Saxon ben imports both. 

(iibsotVs Camden, 

Denary, n, 8. [a word formed between 
deny and nay.'] Denial ; refusal. 

To her in hante, give her this jewel : say, 

My love can give no place, bide wo dinay. Shak. 

DrNDRO'logy. fi. S', [^sslpss and' Xoylk*.] 
The natural history of trees. 

Deniable, aeff, [from ^eny.] That which 
may be denied ; tliat to which one may 
refuse belief. 

The negative authority is also detiiabU Iw rea^ 
son. Breum, 

Deni al, n. s. [from Awy.] 

1. Negation ; tlie contrary to affirmation. 

2. Negation ; the contrary to confession. 

No man more impudent to deny, wliere proofs 

were not manifest ; no man mure ready to confess, 
with a re)>enting manner of agcravating hit own 
evil, Inhere dcn'utl would but make the fault fouler. 

Sidney. 

3. Refusal ; the contrary to grant ; allow- 
ance, or concc.ssion. 

Here comen your father ; never make denial : 

I nmst .iiui will iiavt* Catherine loniy wife. Shak, 
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The ieM of Imdiiig, ond hoity wtmiiig as 
tniubtod us much. JBaem, 

..jBfe, •riBV^fStesh ftttempt/ls repelled 
' wkh fiditt demob, weaker then before. Dtyden. 

4^ ; coobmy to acknowledg- 

ment df adherence. 

~ tareca- 

i are the 

, , r confessions or 

denwis of him. Smth. 

Deni'er. it.f. [firomden^.] 

t. A contradictor ; an opponent ; one that 
bolds the negative of a proposition. 

By the word Virtue the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man, and the denier by the 
word Virtue means only courage, or, nt most, our 
duty towards our ueighhour, without including 
the Idea of the duty winch we owe to God. Watts. 

EL A disowner ; one that does not own or 
acknowledge. 

If it was so mrful when Clirist looked his denier 
into repentance, what will it be when he shall look 
him into destruction ? SotUh. 

8, A refuser ; one that refuses. 

It may be I am esteemed by my denter sufficient 
of myself to discharge ray duty to God as a priest, 
though not to men as a prince. King Charles. 

Dbme'r. ft. s, [fh>m denarius, Lat.] It is 
pronounced as deneer, in two syllables.] 
A small denomination of French money ; 
the twelfUi part of a sous. 

You will not pay for the glasses you have burst ? 
——•No, not a aenier. Shakesp. 

To DE'NIGllATE. a. [denigro, Lat.] 
To blacken ; to make black. 

By suffcTing some impression from fire, bodies 
are casually orarlificially denigrated in their natu- 
ral complexion : thus are charcoals made black by 
an infection of their own suffitus. Broum*sVulg. Er. 

Hartshorn, and other white bodies, will be de- 
nigrated by heat ; yet camphire would not at all 
lose its whiteness. Boyle. 

Denigra'tion. n, s, [denigratio, Lat.] 
A blackening; or making black. 

These are the advenient and artificial ways of 
denigrationt answembiy whereto may be the natu- 
ral progress. Broien. 

In several instances of denigration, the metals 
are worn off, or otherwise reduced into very mi- 
nute parts. Boyle. 

Deniza'tion. n. j. [from denizen.] Tlie 
act of infranchising, or making free. 

That the mere Irisli were reputed aliens, appears 
by the charters of denization, which in all a^cs 
were purchased by them. Davies. 

DENIZEN. 1 w. s. [from dinasddyn, a 

DENISON, j manofthecity ;ord/;ic5y(/£/ 
free of the city, W’^elsh.] A freeman ; one 
infranchised. 

Dinizen is a British law terra, which the Saxons 
and Angles found here and retained. Davies. 

Thus tir Almighty Sire began : ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of blest abodes, 

From whence these murmurs ? Dryden. 

A great many plants will hardly, with nursing, 
be* made to produce their seed out of their native 
soil ; but cofu, so necessary fur ait people, is fitted 
to grow and to seed as a free denison of the world. 

Oi^ew. 

He summons straight his denixtns of air: 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair. Fm. 

To De'nizen. V. a. [frtmi the noun.] To 
infrancliise ; to make free. 

Pride, lust, covetise, being several 
To these three places, yet all are in all ; 

Mingled thus, their issue is incestuous ; 

Falseliood is denixeti^d, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 

Deno'minablb. ai(i. [denomino, Lat] 
That may be named or denoted. 

An iiifl'Oiimation consists of a sangiiineous 
afliu xioii ,or else is deneminable from other humours, 
according lo the predominancy of melancholy, 
(phlegm, or choler. Brownes Vulgar Erroun. < 
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To DENaMmATE. «.«. ldemmiM,Lat.] 
To name ; to rive a name ta 

The cumiiiinid£le purpose of conseoratlon belag 
not of every one understood, they have been con- 
strued as though they had supersUtiously meant 
either that those places, which were denominated 
of angels and saints, should serve for the worship 
of so glorious creatures ; or else those glorious 
creatures for defence, protectiou, and patronage 
of such places. Hooker. 

Predestination is destructive to all that it esta- 
blished among men, to all that is most precious to 
human nature, to the two faculties that denominate 
us men, understanding and will ; for wliat use can 
wc have of our understandings, if we cannot do i 
what we know to be our duly ? And, if we act 
not voluntarily, what exercise have we of our 
wills ? Hammond. 

Denomination. n.s. [denominatioJuBt] \ 
A name given to a tiling, which common- 
ly marks some principal quality of it. 

But is there any token, aeiMminafion, or monu- 
ment of the Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as 
there is of the Scythians ? Sp^seEsStaie Jrel. 

The liking or disliking of the people gives the 
play the denomination of good or bad ; but does 
not really make or constitute it such. Dryden. 

Philosophy, the great idol of the learned part 
of the heathen world, has divided it into many 
sects and denominations ; as Stoicks, Peripateticks, 
Epicureans, and the like. South. 

All men are sinners : the most righteous among 
us must confess ourselves to come under that de- 
nomination. Bogers. 

DENO'MiNATiVE.at^*. [from ffcwominafe.] 

1 . That which gives a name ; that which 

I confers a distinct appellation. 

12. That which obtains a distinct appella- 

' tion. This would be more analogically 
denominable, I 

Tile least denominative part of time is a minute, 
the greatest integer being a year. CocktEs Arith. 

Denominator. n.s. [from denominate.] 
Tile giver of a name ; the person or thing 
that causes an appellation. 

Both the seas ui one name should have one 
common denominator. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Denominator of a Fraction, is the num- 
ber below the line, shewing the nature 
and quality of the parts, which any inte- 
ger is supposed to be divided into : thus 
in 8 the denominator shews you, that 
the integer is supposed to be divided in- 
to 8 parts, or half quarters ; and the nu- 
merator 6 shews, that you take 0 of such 
parts, I. e. three quarters of the whole. 

Harris. 

When a single broken number or fraction hath 
for its denominator a nuiuber consisting of an unit, 
in the first place towards the left hand, and no- 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called a 
decimal fraction. Cocker's Arithmeticks. 

Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient 
arising from the division of the antecedent by the 
consequent : thus 6 is the denominator of the pro- 
portion that 30 hath to 5, because b) 30 (6 j his 
is also called the exponent of the proportion, or 
ntio. •raw™. 

Dbnota'tion. n.». [deMtatio, Lat] The 
act of denoting. 

To DENOTE. ».«. [«fcno<o,Lat.] Tonuu-k ; 
to he a sign of; to betoken ; to shew by 
signs : as, a quick pulse denotes a fever, 

TVDENOU'NCE. v.a. [denwncio, Lat, 
denoneer, FV.] 

1. To threaten by proclamation. 

Idcnmmceunto^outlui d.y,th.tye ihsU »r^ 

ly perish. Otutl 
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% wicked ways 
Shall iMm admonish, denouncing wratn to come 
On their impenitence. Mikm. 

They impose their wild conjectnres for laws 
a|Mn others, and denounce war against all (hat rt- 
ceive them not. Decay ^‘Piety, 

2. To threaten by some outward sign or 
expression. 

He ended browning, and his look denounc'd 
Desperate revenj^, and battle dangerous 
To less than gods. Milton. 

The sea grew white ; the rolling waves from far 
like heralos, first denounce the waFry war. Dryd. 

3. To give information against; to delate; 
to accuse publickly. 

Archdeacons ought to propose parts of the New 
Testament to be learned by heart by inferior cler- 
gymen, and denounce such as are negligent. 

Aylife's Parergon. 

Denou'ncement. w. s. [from denounce.] 
The act of proclaiming any menace ; the 
proclamation of intended evil ; denun* 
ciation. 

False is the reply of Cain ..pon the dennuncemeitl 
of his curse. My iniquity is greater than can be 
forgiven. Brown. 

Denou'ncer. n.s. [from denounce.] One 
that declares some menace. 

Here comes the sad denouncer of my fate, 

To toll the mournful knell of separation. Dryden. 

DENSE. adj.[densus, Lat.] Close; com* 
pact ; approaching to solidity ; having 
small interstices between the constituent 
particles. 

The cause of cold is the density of the body ; 
for all dense bodies are colder than most other bo- 
dies, as metals, stone, glass ; and they are longer 
In heating than softer facies. Bacon. 

In the air the higher you go, the less It is com- 
pressed, and consequently the less dense it is ; and 
so the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe. Locke. 

To De'nshire. V. a. A barbarous term 
of husbandry. 

Burning of land, or bum-bating, Is commonly 
called deigning, that is, Devonshiring or Denbigh'^ 
shiriftg, because must used or first invented there 

Mortimer 

De'nsity. n.s. [densitas, Lat.] Closeness ; 
compactness ; close adhesion, or near ap- 
proach, of parts. 

While the densest of metals, gold, if foliated, is 
transparent, and all metals become transparent if 
dissolved in menstruiims, or vitrified, the opacity 
of white metals ariseth not from tiicir density alone. 

Newton. 

llie air within the vessels being of a less density, 
the outward air would press their sides together; 
and, being of a greater oertstty, would expand them 
so as to endanger the life of the animal. 

Arbuth. on Aliments. 

DE'NTAL. adf. [denta/is, Lat.] 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth, 

2. [In grammar.] Pronounced principally 
by the agency of the teeth. 

The Hebrews have assimed which letters are 
labial, which dental, and miioh guttural. Boroa. 

The dental consonants are easy, Uierefore Jet 
them bo next; first the labial-dentalf, as also the 
lingua-dentals. Holder. 

Db ntal. 11 . s. A small shell-fiah. 

Two small black and shining pieces stem, by 
the shape, to have beqa formed m llie shell of a 
dental. Woodward. 

DEmE'LLL n. s. [Itnl.] MocHIIons. 

Tlie mudillions, or dentelli, make a noble show 
by graceful projections. Spectator, N o. 415. 

DenticulaTiok.!!.#. [denticulatus, Lat.] 
The state of being set with small teeth, 
or prominencies resembling* teeth, like 
thoM of a saw, 
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IIu oirils Ihc dentiruhtim of the edges of the I 
bill, or thoiie suiall oblique incisions made for ihe 
better retention of the prey. Oretd^s Musenm. 

Denti'culateb. adj. [denticu/aius, Lat] 
Set with Binall teeth. 

Ds'ktifricb. n.e. [densand/rico, Lat] 
A powder made to scour the teeth. 

Is this grey powder a good dentifrice f R. /on*. 

The shells of all sorts of shell-fish, being burnt, 
obtain a caustick nature : most of them, so ordered 
and powdered, make excellent dentijruret. 

Grew*s Museum. 

To Denti'se. r. a. [denfelet'j Fr.] To have 
the teeth reneweti. Not in use. 

The old countess of Desmond, who lired till 
she was seven score, did dentise twice or thrice, 
casting her old teeth, and others coming in their 
place. JBacon. 

DentTtion. n.s. [dentition LatJ] 

] . The act of breeding the teeth. 

2. The time at which children's teeth are 
bred. 

To DENU'DATE. V. a, [denude, Lat.] To 
divest ; to strip ; to lay naked. 

Till he has denmated himself of all incumbrances, 
be is unqualified . Decay cj Piety. 

Den UD ACTION, n. «. [from demdate,] 
The act of stripping, or making naked. 

ToDenu'de. v.a. [denudo, Lat] To 
strip ; to make naked ; to divest. 

Not a treaty can be obtained, unless we would 
denude ourself of all force to defend us Clarendon. 

If in suiiimer-time you denude a vine-branch of 
its leaves, tlic grapes will never conic to maturity. 

Pay on the Creation. 

The eye, with the skin of the c ye-lid, is denu- 
ded, to shew the muscle. Sharp's Surgei u 

Dknuncia'tion. fi.s. [denunciation Lat.j 
The act of denouncing ; the proclama- 
tion of a tlireat ; a publick menace. 

In a dennnciatum or indiction of a war, the war 
is not confined to the place of the quarrel, but is 
left at large. ^ Bacon. 

Christ tells the Jews, that, if they liclieve not, 
they shall die in their sins, did they never reail 
those denuncia turns? Ward. 

Midst of these denunciations, and notwitlisUnd- 
ing the warning before me, [ commit myself to 
lasting durance. CongreiK. 

Denuncia'tor. n.s. [from denuncio, 

Lat] 

1 . He that proclaims any threat, 

2. He that lays an information against an- 
other, 

Ihe denunciator does not make himself a part> 
in juilcnieiit as the accuser does. AyUjJe's Farerg. 

To DENY', v.a. [denier, Fr. denego, Lat.] 

1. To contradict: opposed to 

2. To contradict an accusation; not to 
confess. 

Surah denied, saying, I laughed not; for she was 
afraid. Genesis. 

3. To refuse ; not to grant. 

My young boy 

Hath an asficct of intercession, which 

Great nature cries— rlenv not. Shakesp. 

Ah, charming fair, said I, 

How long can >011 my bliss and yunrsdeny^Dryd. 

4h To aimegate ; to disown. 

It shall be therefore awitness unto you, lest you 
dem your God. ^ ^ Jm//. xviv. tp. 

B. To renounce ; to dij,regard ; to treat as 
foreign or not belongitig to one. 

The best sign and fruit of dmying ourselves, is 
mercy to others ^ Sprntt. 

When St. Paul says, If in this li(e only vie hji\c 
hope ill Christ, wc are of alj npii most miserable ; 
he considers Christians as denying themselves m 
the pleasures of this world* for l^ie sakt* of Christ 

Atterbury. 
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To DEOBSTRU'CT. v.m. [deohitruo,Lat] 
To clear from hxmeiiima^/to free from 
such things as fainckr A pastage. 

It is a singular good waumHtCfb*^iiaeful for de- 
ehstructing the pores of the bod v. i 

[ Mare't Antidote against Atheism. \ 

Such as carry off the fseces and mucus, dedbstruct ] 
the mouth of the laoteaJs, so as the chyle may have ! 
a free paesago iatq tko frlood. Arbutknat on Diet. 

De'obstruent. II. 8 . Xdeobstruena, Lat] 
A medicine that lias the power to resolve 
viscidities, or to open by any means the 
animal passages. 

All sopes aro attenuating and deobstruent, rc- 
solvirg viscid substances. Arbutknat on Aliments, 

De'odand. it»s. [Deo dandum, Lat.] A 
tiling given or forfeited to God for the 
pacifying his wrath, in case of any mis- 

I fortune, by which any Christian comes 
to a violent end, without the fault of any 
reasonable creature ; as, if a horse should 
strike his keeper, and so kill him ; if a j 

I man, in driving a cart, and endeavouring 

I to rectify something about it, should fall 
so as the cart-wheels, by r&nning over 
him, should press him to death ; if one 
should be felling a tree, and giving 
warning to company by, when the tree 
was near falling, to look to themselves, 
and any of them should nevertheless be 
slain by the fall of the tree ; in these 
cases the horse, the cart wheel, cart and 
liorscs, and the tree, are to be given to 
God ; that is. sold and distribute to the 
poo. 1 , for an expiation of this dreadful 
event, though occasioned by unreasona- 
ble, senseless, and dead creatures : and 
though this be given to God, yet it is 
forfeited to the king by law, as executor 
in this case, to see the price of these dis- 
tributed to the poor. Cowell. 

To DEO'PPILATE. v.a. [de andi oppih, 
Lat.] To deobstruct ; to clear a passage ; 
to free from obstructions. 

Dkoppila'tion. n.s. [fvomdeoppilate.] 
The act of clearing obstructions ; the re- 
moval of whatever obstructs the vital 
pa.ssages. 

Thouu;h the erosser parts be excluded aeain, y et 
are the dissoluble parts extracted, whereby it be- 
comes efl< dual in deoppilatiom. Browns Vulg.Er 

Deo'ppilative. adj. [from deoppilate.] 
Deobstruent. 

A ]>hysician prescribed him a dcoirpilative and 
purgative apozeni. llarmy. 

Deoscula'tion. n.s. [deosculaiio,Lat] 
The act of kissing. 

We have an enumeration of the several acts of 
worship required to be performed to images, viz. 
processions, geimlluxions, thurjfications, and deos- 
cnlattons. StiUingJleet, 

To Depa'int. V. a. [depeinf, Fr.] 

1 , I'o picture ; to describe by colours ; to 
paint ; to site w by a painted resemblance. 

He ilid unwilling worship to the saint 
'J hat rin his shield dqmnttd he did see. Spenser, 

2. 'Po describe. 

buch ladies fair would I depaint 
Til roundelay , or sonnet quaint. Gay. 

To DI:PA'11T. V. n. [depart, Fr.] 

I. To go away from a place : with from 
before the thing left. 
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When the people dtporled away, Susannah went 
into her g^en. Susam, fii 

Ho said unto him, go in peace ; so he departed 
Jrm him a little way. f Kings, r. 

They departed quickly frum die septikore, with 
fwr and great joy, and did run to whig his di^ 
ciples word. Mot. xxviik 

He, which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart; his passport shall be made. Shah 

Barbarossa, appeased with presents, departed 
out of that bay. ^ KnoUik 

And couldst thou leave me, cruel, thus alone ? 
Not one kind kiss from a departing son ! 

No look, no last adieu ! Dryden. 

2. To desist from a practice. 

He cleaved qiito the sins of Jeroboam, he d&‘ 
parted not therefrom. 2 Kings, iii. 3. 

3. l^'o be lost ; to perish. 

I'he good departed away, and the evil abode 
still. 2Esd. iii 

4. To desert ; to revolt; to fall away ; to 
apostatise. 

I In transgressing and lying aeainst the Lord, 

I and departi/tg away from our God. Jiamh.lix. 13. 

5. To desist from a resolution or opinion. 

[ His majesty prevailed not with any of them to 
depart from the most unreasonable of all their 
mauds. ^ Clarendon. 

6. To die ; to decease ; to leave the world. 

As her soul was in dqmrting; for she died. 

Gen. iii. 5, tO. 

Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, according to thy word. J>ukc,xxU. 

As you wish Christian peace to souls dmarted. 
Stand these poor people's friend. '^Shakesp. 

To Depa'rt. V, a. To quit ; to leave ; to 
retire from. Not in use. 

You’ve had disnalch in private by the consul; 
You are will'd by liiiu this evening 
To depati Borne. BeriJonson. 

ToDkpa'rt. v.a. [parlir, Fr. pariior, 
I.at] To divide; to separate: a chy- 
mical term. 

Depa'rt. n. s. [depart, Fr.] 

1. The act of going away : now depav’^ 
inre. 

1 had in charge, at my depart from France, 

To marry princess Margaret. Shakesp. 

2. Death. 

When your brave father breath’d his latest gasp. 
Tidings, as swiftly as the post could run,^ 

Were Drought me of your loss and his depart. 

Shahsp. lienry VI. 

3. [With chymists.] An operation so 
named, because the particles of silver are 
departed or divided from gold, or other 
metal, when they were before melted to- 
gether in the same mass, and could not 
be separated any other way. Diet. 

The chymists have a liquor called water of de 
part. Bacon. 

Depa'rter. n.s. [from diparf.] One 
that refines metals by separation. 

Department, n.s. [depart ement, Fr.] 
Separate allotment ; province or busi- 
ness assigtied to a particul^^ person : a 
French term. 

The Roman fleets, during their command at 
sea, had their several stations and departments : 
the most considerMble wns the Alexandrian fleet, 
and the second was the \trican. Arbuthnot. 

Depa'rtuhk. n.s. [f rom </<7)ar<.] 

1. A going away. 

For thee, fellow, 

Who needs must know of her dejHi* ture, and 
Dost seem so ignorant, we'll force it from the#* 

Dy a sharii torture. Shtikeep. 

What beside* 

Of sorrow, and dejection, and despair, 

Our frailly can sustain, tliy tidings bring ; 
Departure from this happy place Milton. 
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They were icen not only all^ Uic while onr Sa- 
viour was upon earth, but survived after his ^ 
ptsHure out of this world. Addison. 

fi. Death; decease; the act of leaving the 
present state of existence. 

Happy was their good prince in his timely de- 
parture^ which barred liim frum the knowledge of 
nis sou’s miseries. Sidney. 

8. A forsaking; an abandoning; with/row. 

llie fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, 
are phmses of like importance. Tilhtum 

Depa'scent. adj\ [depacem^ Lat.] Feed- 
ing. 

To Dkpa'sture. a. [from depascor, 
Lat.] To eat up ; to consume by feed- 
ing upon it. 

Tliey keep their cattle, and live themselves, in 
bodies pasturing u])on the mountains, and remov- 
ing still to fresh land, as they have depastured the 
former. Spenur. 

To Depatj'perats. v. a. [depanpero, 
Lat.] To make poor; to impoverish; 
to consume. 

Liming dues not depauperate; the ground will 
last long, and bear large grain. Mortimer. 

Great evacuations, which carry off the nutriti- 
ous humours, depauperate the blood. Arbuthnot. 

Depe'ctible. [from depecto, Lat.] 
'Tough ; clammy ; tenacious ; capable 
of being extended. 

It may be also, that some bodies have a kind of 
lentor, and arc of a more depeclible nature than oil, 
as we sec it evident in coloration ; fora small quan- 
tity of saffron will tinct more than a very great 
(juantity of brazil or wine. Baam. 

To Depf/inct. V. n. [depeindre, Fr.] To 
depaint; to paint; to describe in co- 
lours. A word of Spenser, 

The red rose medlied with the white y fcrc. 

In either check dqmnrten lively here. Spenser. 

To DEPEND. v,n. [dependeo, Lat] 

1. To hang from. 

From the frozen beard 

Long isicics dqiendt and crackling sounds are 
heard. Dryden, 

From gilded roofs dqiending lamps display 
Nocturnal biMins, tlidt emulate the day. Dryden. 
'{ here is a chain lot down from Jove, 

So strong, that from the lower end, 

They say, all human things depend. Swift. 

The direful monster was afar oescried. 

Two bleeding babes depending at her side. Pope. 

2. To be in a state influenced by some 
external cause ; to live subject to the 
will of others : with r/pon. 

W’e work by wit and not by witchcraft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Shahesp 

Never he without money, nor dqyend upon the 
curtesy of others, which may fail at a pinch. Bacon. 

3. To be in a state of dependance; to 
retain to others. 

He then desir’d 

Of fifty to disquantity your train ; 

And the remainders, that shall still depend, 

To he such men as may besort your age. l^iakesp. 

4. To be connected with any thing, as 
witli its cause, or something previous. 

llie })eace and Imppiness of a society depend on 
Uic justice and fidelity, the temperance and cha- 
rity, of iU members. Bogers. 

5. To be in suspense ; to be yet nndeter 
mined. 

By no means be yon persuaded to interpose 
yourself in any cause de^iendtng, or like to be df- 
pendmgi in any court of justice. Bacon. 

Tlie judge corrupt, the long depending cause. 
And doubtful issue of misconstrued laws. Friar. 

6. To depend upon. To rely on; to trust 
to; to rest upon with confidence ; to be 
certain of. 
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He resolved no more to depend upon the one, or 
to provoke the other. Clarendon. 

But if you’re rough, and use him like a dog, 
Depend upon it— he'll remain incog. Addison. 

1 am a stranger to your characters, further than 
as common fame reports them, which is not to be 
dqiended upon. Swift. 

DePE'NDANCE.> r/* j 
Depe'ndancy.} depend.] 

1. The state of Imnging down from a sup- 
porter. 

2. Something hanging upon another. 

On a neighb’ring tree descending light. 

Like a large cluster of black grapes the^ show. 
And make a long dependance from the hough. Dryd. 

3. Concatenation; connexion; relation of | 
one thing to another. 

In all sorts of reasoning, the connexion and dc- 
pendance rtf ideas should be followed, till the mind 
is brought to the source on which it bottoms. Locke. 

4. State of being at the disposal or under 
the sovereignty of another : with upon. 

Every moment we feel out dependance upon God, 
and find tliat we can neither be happy without 
him, nor think ourselves so. Tillotson. 

5. The things oi persons of which any man 
has the dominion or disposal. 

Never was there a jirince bereaved of his dc- 
pendancics by his council, except where tliere hath 
been either an over-greatness in one counsellor, 
or an over-strict combination in liivers. Bacon. 

The second natural division of power, is of such 
men who have acquired large possessions, and 
consequently dqwrulencies ; or descend from an- 
cestors who nave left them great inheritances. iSuii/t. 

6. Reliance ; trust ; confidence. 

Their dependancies on him were drowned in 
this conceit. Hooker. 

They .slept in peace by night, 

Secure of bread, as of returning light ; 

And with such linn dependance on the day. 

That need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray. 

Dryden. 

7. Accident ; that of which the existence 
presupposes the existence of something 
else. 

Modes 1 call such complex ideas, which, how- 
ever compounded, contain not in them the sup]) 0 - 
sition of subsisting by themselves, l»nt aie consi- 
dered as dependanacs on, or affections of, sub- 
stances ; such are the ideas signified by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder. Lockf. 

Dkpe'ndant. adj. [from depend,^ 

1 . Hanging down. 

2. Relating to something previous. 

3. In the power of another. 

On God, as the. roost high, all inferior causes in 
the world are dependant. Hooker. 

Dependant, n. s. [from depend.] One 
who lives in subjection, or at the dis- 
cretion of another ; a retainer. 

A great abateiiicut of kindness appears as well 
in the general dependantSf as in the duke liimself 
also, and your daughter. Shakesp. 

For a six-clerk a person recommended a de- 
pendant upon him, who paid six thousand pounds 
ready money. Clarendon 

Hib dependants shall quickly become hit prose- 
lytes. South. 

Depe'ndence. \ n. s. [from dcpvndo, 

Depe'ndency. I Lat. This word, 
with many others of the same termina- 
tion, are indifferently written with ance 
or encCf ancy or cncy^ as the authors 
intended to derive them from tlie Latin 
or French,] 

L A thing or person at the disposal or dis- 
cretion of another. 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, not 
upon account of covetousness, but of dominion, 
that we may create dependencies. Collier on Fride, 
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2. State of being subordinate, or subject in 
some degree to the discretion of another; 
the contrary to sovereignty. 

Let me report to him 

Your sweet dependency, and you shall find 
A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindness, 
Where he for uruce is kneel’d to. ^akesp. 

At their setting out they must have tlicir com- 
mission, or letters patent, fiom the king, that so 
they may acknowledge their dependency upon the 
crown of Eiij^Iand. ^ ^ - Bacm. 

3. lliat winch is not principal ; tliat which 
is subordinate. 

We speak of the sublunary worlds, this earth, 
and ilsd(pf/idtncia,whichroseoutof achaos about 
six thousand years ago. Burnet's Theory 

4. Concatenation ; connexion ; rise of con- 
senuents from premises. 

Her madness liath the oddest frame of sense ; 
Snell a dependency of thing on tiling. 

As ne'er I heard in madness. Shaketp. 

5. Relation of any thing to anotlier, as of 
an effect to its cause. 

1 took pleasure to trace out the cause of effects, 
and the dependence of one thing upon another ir. 
the visible creation. Burnet's Theory. 

6. Trust ; reliance ; confidence. 

The expectation of the performance of onr 
desire, is that we call dependence upon liiiii fur help 
and assistance. Siillinf^ect, 

Depe'ndknt. odj. [dependms, Lat, This, 
as many other words of like termina- 
tion^ are written with ent or ant, as they 
are supposed to flow from the Latin or 
French .] H anging down . 

In the time of Charles the Great, and long 
since, the whole furs in the tails weic dependent ; 
but now tliat fashion is left, and tlie spots only 
worn, without the tails. Ftacham. 

Depe'ndknt, w. s. [from deptndens, Lat.] 
One subordinate ; one at the discretion 
or disposal of another. 

We are indigent, defenceless beings ; tfie crea- 
tures of his power, and the dependents of his pro- 
vidence. Rogers. 

Depe'nder. n. s. [from depend.] A 
dependent ; one tliat reposes on the 
kindness or power of another. 

What shall thou expect. 

To be depender on a tiling ilrit leans ? Shakesp. 

Deperdi'tion. n. s. [from deperditus, 
Lat.] Loss ; de.struction. 

It may be unjust to place all efficacy of gold in 
the non-omission iT weights, or deperattion t.f any 
ponderous particles. Brown. 

Dephlkgm ACTION. 71, s. [from dephh^m.] 
An operation which takes away from 
the phlegm any spirituous fluid by re- 
peated distillation, till it is at length 
left all behind. Quincy, 

In diveis cases it is not enough to separate tha 
aqueous narts by dephUgniation ; for some liquors 
contain also an unsuspected quantity of sinail cor- 
puscles, of somewhat an earthy nature, which, 
being associated with the saline ones, do clog aiul 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. 

To DEPH LE'GM. I r. a, [dephle^o. 
To DEPHLEGMATE. J low Lat.] To 
claar from phlegmi or aqueous insipid 
matter. 

We have sometimes taken spirit of salt, and 
carefully dephlegmcd it. Boyle, 

DepuLE'GMEDNBSS. n. S. [from de- 

phkgtn.] The quality of being freed from 
phlegm or aqueous matter. 

The proportion betwixt the coralline solution 
and the spirit of wine, depends so much upon tha 
strength of the former liquor, and the dephlegmcd^ 
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nesf of the liiUcr, that U Is scarce p»osalfbfe to dc-i To DEPO'NE. P, a. [depono, Lkt.] 

To lay downaa a pledge or security. 

■ ■ ‘ ‘ ■ “ 2. To risque upon the aucoeta of an ad- 

venture. 


. JBmi 

To Depi'ct* depictum, 

1, To paint ; to pogrtray ; to repteso^ in 
colou^. 


'ITie cowards of Lace demon dephHed iiiioh‘ tt»eiT 
•iihllds the most terrible beasts they couldiii^gfne. 

2. To describe ; to represent an action to 
the xnind. 

When the distractions of a tumult are sensibly 
depicted, every object unci every occurreittii:^ att so 
presented to your view, that while you read» yot 
seem indeed to aee them. Feftcn^ 

Depi latory, w. s. [de and ptlus^ Lat.j 
An application usecl to take awa^jhair.^ 
Dk'piloi^s. adj. [dt and ju^t^ 

Without hair. , ^ 

This aninmi is a kind of luurdy or qeachuped 
corticated and depitnus ; tliat is, without Woof, 
furr, or hair. Rruwa 

Deplanta'tion. n. .V. \dtplanfo, Lat 
The act of taking plants up from the 
bed. Diet 

DepLe'tion. n.s. [dtpleo, dephtuit,\.SLt 
The act of emptying. 

Abstinence and i* slender diet attenuates, be- 
cause depleiiou -of the vessels ^ives room to the 
Amid to expand itself. Arbnthnot 

Dbplo'rable. adj, [from deploro^ Lat.] 

1. Lamentable ; that which demands or 
causes lamentation ; dismal ; sad ; cala- 
mitous; raiserabie; hopeless. 

This was the d^phrahle coudjtijon to which (he 
kina was reduced. Clarendon, 

'flic hill, of all weapons, gives the most ffHastly 
and dejibrablc wounds. Temple, 

It will be considered in how deplorable a state 
learning lies in that kingdom. Su^t. 

2. It is sometimes, in a mtwe lax and Jo- 
cular sense, used for contemptible; 
despicable: as, dtplorahk nonsense; 
deplorable stupidity. 

Deplo'rablkness. w. s, [from depfora- 
bie,] The state of being deplorable; 
misery; hopelessness. Did, 

Deplorably, ado, [bom dtplorjibU,] 
I.amentably ; miserably ; hopelessly 
often in a sense of contempt. 

Notwithstamling all their tali of rcayun and 
])hiJo3ophy, God knows, tiicy arc deplorubtif straii 
gers t»» them ' jiauth 

Deplo'katk. adj, [d^ploralm, Lat ] La- 
mentable ; hopeless. 

Tlie case is therr nexit rfr7)/(yrurc, wheb toward 
goes over to the wroni^ ''ide. L'Kriran^fc 

Deplora'tioj^. n. s. [from deplore,} 
The act of deploring, or of lamenting. ' 

To DEPLOHL, a. a.ldrploro, Lat.j To 
lament ; to bewail ; to wail ; to mourn ; 
to bemoan ; to expres.s sorrow. 

But chaMc DImia, who his death deplet'd. 

With vtsculauiaii iWbA hw life restor’d. Ih^dcn. 

• UArci^ ilmsdttflifc , 

" Hiji iUffenngs, yet Pah*mon suHcm mqrc. ' Dryden. 

it. ‘i [frfftu afjil(ire,y A 
lamenter ; a inc^ii^er bhij'that latneAts. 
DEPLl#Bl'A'Tt<»W'.W)‘*. [deplitmtio, L#,] 

1. Apliimmg.iorpbiiking^tlMfcaihcri 

2. [In surgeiy.] A »weHing rf tb*' eye- 

lids,' acoonk^i^ tm fall 6f the 
bair* iVom tJi« Phillips. 

To DEPLUME. V ‘a: Jfc and p/jtma, 
Lat.] To strip of ill'mtbei^. 


On this I would depone 

As much, as any cause I’ve known. Hndibrae, 

Depo nent, w. #. [from deponOf Lat.] 

1 . One that deposes his testimony in a court 
of justice ; an evidence ; a witness. 

2. [In grammar ] Such verbs as have no 

active voice are called deponents^ and 
generally signify action only ; as, ear 
1 confess. Clarke* s Latin Grammar, 

To DEPOTULATE. v, a, [depopvlor, 
Lat.] To unpeople; to lay waste; to 
dcstrtjy inhabited houses. 

Where is this viper, 

That wouhl dijuipuldtc the cit^, and 
Be every iiiun himself p Shaketp, 

^ Tie turned his arms upon unarmed and unpro- 
vided people, t<» spoil only and depopulate, con- 
trary to tlie laws both of war and j)eace. 

Hacon's Henry VII. 
A hind c\liansted to the last retimins, 
De}>oj>ulated towns and driven plains. Dryden. 

Giitii death, in different shapes, 
Depopulates the nations, thousands fall 
His victims. Philips. 

Depopula'tion. It. 8, [from depopulate,^ 

The actor unpeopling; havock; waste 
destruction of mankind. 

^ How didst (hou grieve then, Adam ! to beliold 
The end of all thy offspring, t*iid so sad, 
DipopuldUon / 'Iiiee another flood , 

Of tears and sorrow a flood, thee also drown’d, 
And sunk thee as thy sons. Milton. 

Remote thou hear'st the dire effect of war. 
Depopulation. Philips. 

Depopula'tor. If. s, [from depopulate,^ 
A dispeopler ; a destroyer of mankind ; 
a waster of inhabited countries. 

To DEPO RT. T. a, [deporter, Fr.] To 
carry; to demean; to behave: it is used 
only with the reciprocal pronoun. 

i.et an ambassador deport biiiiself in the most 
graceful maimer before a piiuce. Pope. 

Dkpo'rt. n. s, [from the verb.] Demea- 
nour ; grace of attitude ; behaviour ; 
deportment 

She Delia’s self 

In cait surpass’d, and goddess-like deport. Milton. 

Of ijjiiJiiie age one rising, eminent 
In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong. 

Milton. 

Deporta TioN. n. s, [deportatio, Lat] 

1, Transportation; exile into a remote 
j)art of the dominion, with prohibition 
to change the place of residence. 

2. Exile in general. 

An abjuration, wl ich is a deportation for ever 
into a foreign land, was anciently with us a civil 
death. AitUfe. 

Depo rtment. n,s, [deportement, Fr.] 

1. Conduct; management; manner ofi 
acting. 

1 will but sweep the way with a few notes 
touching the duke’s own deportment in that island. 

Wotton. 

2. Demeanour; behaviour. 

'ilie coldness of his temper, and the gravity of 
his deportment, carried him safe through many dif- 
ficulties, and ho lived and died in a great station. 

Suijt. 

To DEPO'SE. V, a, [depono, Lat.] 

I, To lay down; to lo%e; to let fall. 

Its sliores are neither advanced one jot further 
into tlie sea, nor its surface raised by additional 
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iu4 ft hy the yearly ifmndaU^j< 

2. To degrade frtwn a throne or high sta- 
tion. " ‘ 

First, of the kitigr what shall of him become? 
The (duke yet lives that Henry sladl depote, 

Shaheepk 

|Uay your sick fame still langui.sh till U die ; 
Then, as the greatdst curse tifat I can give^ 
Unnitied be depos'd, and after five. Dryden, 

Deposed consuls, and captive princes, might 
have preceded him. Tatter. 

3. To take away ; to divest ; to stnp of : 
not in>U8& 

Wa may my glory and njy state depose^ 

But not my griefs ; still am Iking of tfiose. Shak, 

4. To give testimony ; to attest. 

Twas lie llmi made yon to dejiiosr ; 

Your oatli, mj lord, is vaiu and frivolous. Shalcesp, 
ft wus usual fur him that dwell in SoiilhwarR, 
or ‘rothlll-streof, to depose the yearly rent or vnlu- 
alion of lands lying in the north, dr other remote 
part of the realm. hacim. 

To examine any one ofn his oath. Not 
now in use. 

According to onr law, 

Dmsse him in the justice of his cause. 

To Depo'se. V, n. To t>cai^ witness. 

Love straight stood up and deposed, a lye could 
not conic from the nioiiili of Zehuane. Sidneys, 

Depo'sitary. «, 8, [dfpositarius, Lat.] 
One with whom any thing is lodged in 
trust. 

I gave yon all. 

*-^lVUdc you my guard iaiis, my depositaries ; 

But kt'pt a reservation, to be follow’d 
With such a number. Shakesp, 

To DEFO'SITE. v, a, [depositum, Lat.] 

1 . To lay up ; to lodge in any place. 

Die eagle got leave here to deposite her eggv. 

L'Kitianf^e. 

Dryden wants a poor square foot of stoue, to 
shew where the ashes of one of the greatest poefa 
on earth are deposited. ^ Garth. 

When vessels were open, and the in^xts had fren 
arress to the aliment within them, liedi diligently 
observed, that no other sjieries were produced, but 
of such as he saw go in and feed, and deftosite their 
epps theie, which they would readily do in all 
pulrefaclion. ^ Bentley. 

2. To lay up as a pledge, or security. 

To place at interest. 

God commands us to return, as to him, to tlio 
pool, his gilts, out of mere duty and thankfulness ; 
not to deposite them with him. In hopes of meriting 
by them. ^ Spratt 

, To lay aside. 

J'he riiflicully will he to persuade the depositing 
of those Insfs, which liave, by I know not wlmt 
fa»cinRtiori, so endeared tlieiiiselves. Decay of 'Pveiy. 

Deposite. n. s, [deposittm, Lat.] 

, Any thing committed to tlie trust and 
care of another. 

. A pledge ; a pawn ; a thing given as a 
security. 

. The state of a thing pawned or 
pledged. 

Tliey had since Marseilles, and fairly left it : 
they had the otlicr day the Valtoline, and now 
have put it in dqxmte. Bacon, 

Deposi'tion. n, 8. [from dtpositio, Lat] 

The act of giving pubifek testimony. 

If you will examine the veracity of the fatliers 
by those circumstnncei usually considered in depo- 
sttions, you will find them strong on their side. 

K Digby, 

A witness is obliged to swear, otherwise his 
position is not valid. Ayliffe's Farerjpm, 

The act of degrading a prince uom 
sovereignty. 
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S. pn cation la^ ] Deposition ' pppperly 
BignUies.a solemn depriving of a man of 
his clerical orders. Aylrjft^s Parer^n, 
Depository, n.s. [from deposite.] The 
place where any thing is lodged^ Depo- 
sitary is properly used of persons, and 
depository of places ; but in the follow* 
iiw example they are confounded. 

Tlie Jews themselves are the defnaiittries of all 
the prophecies which tend to their own donfusion. | 

’ Addison. 

Defray a'tion. n. s. [depravation Lat.] 

1. The act of making any thing bad; the 
act of corrupting ; corruption. 

The three forms of government have their seve- 
ral perfections, and are subject to their several 
depravatwns : however^ few states are ruined by 
defect in their institutions, but generally by cor- 
ruption of manners. Hwift. 

2. I'he state of being made bad ; degene- 
racy; depravity. 

We have a catalogic of the blackest sins that 
human nature, in its highest dqtravation, is capa- 
ble of committing. South. 

8. Defamation; censure: a sense not now 
in use. 

Stubborn criticks are apt, witliout a theme 
For drpavaUon, to square all thc.sex. Shah^, 

To DEPKA'VE. v. [depravo, Lat.] To 
vitiate ; to corrupt ; to contaminate. 

We adniir«‘ the providence of God in the conti- 
nuance of scrii)ture, iiutwilhsianding the endea- 
vours of infidels to abohsli, and the fnaudulencc of 
bercticks to drprave^ the same. Hooker. 

Who lives tlnit ’s nut dcjtravedf or depraves f 

Shakesp. 

But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt, both mind and will dqrrav'd ? 

MiUon. 

A taste which plenty does deriraife, 

Loaths lawful good, and lawless ill does crave. 

JDruden. 

Depra'vkdness. n. 8, [from deprave.] 
Corruption ; taint ; contamination ; vi- 
tiated state. 

What sins do y ou mean ^ Our original de^rraved- 
ncsi, and proneness of our eternal part to ail evil. 

Hammond, 

Depra'vkm ENT. ft. 8. [from deprave.] A 
vitiated state ; corruption. 

lie makelh men believe, that a|iparitions are 
cither deceptions of sight, or meldiicholy deprave- 
menU of fancy. Brown. 

Defra y Eli. n. 8. [from deprave.] A 
corrupter ; he that causes depravity. 
Depra vity, n. s. [from deprave ] Cor- 
ruption : a vitiat<*d state. 

To DEPRECATE, r. a. 

1 . 'To beg off ; to pray deliverance from ; 
to avert by pra\er. 

la dejrrccattng of evil, wc make an humble ac- 
knowledgment ot puilt, and of God’s justice in 
chastising, as well us clemency in sparing, the 
guilty. Grew. 

Poverty itwleed, in all its degrees, men are easily 
persuade'il to deprecate from themselves. Rogers. 

The judgmentsi which we would deprecate are 
not removed. Smnlridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: amongst 
the three evils he petitioned to be delivered from, 
he might have deprecated greater evils. 

Bakers R^ections on Learning. 

2. To implore mercy of: this is not 
proper. 

A t length he sets 

Those darts, whose points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his power. Prior, 

Dbprbca'tion. n.s. [deprecation Lat.] 

1. Prayer against evil. 


I, with leave pf speech implor’d, - , , ^ 

And humble deprecation, thus replied. HljUton. 

Sterntitation they gunCraHy fcotteeived to ^ a 

, Mod sign, ora had one ; and so, upon this mdtioa. 
tliey commonly used a gratulation for the one, 
ana a deprecation for the other. Eroim. 

2. Intreaty; petitioning. i 

3. An excusing; a begging pardon for.* ^ .* 

Deprecative. 1 atff. [from deprecate.] 

Deprecatory. \ That serves to de- 
precate ; apologetick ; tending to avert 
evil by supplication. 

Bishop Poi understanding that the Scottish king 
was still discontent, being troubled that tho ouca- 
sloii of breaking of the truce should grow from his 
men, sent tnuuy humhlc and deprecatory letter^ to 
the Scottish king to appease him. Baeon. 

Depreca'tor. ft. 8. [deprecatory’ Lat.] 
One that averts evil by petition. 

To DEPRECIATE, v. «. [depretiare, 
Lat] 

1 . To bring a thing do;i|vn to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. 

Tliey presuined upon that mercy, which, in all 
their conversations, they endeavour to deiircHnie 
and misrepresent. Addison. 

As there arc none more ambitious of fame, than 
those w'lio are coiners in poetry, it is very natiirnl 
for such as have not succeeded in it to dcpfieiateiiie 
works of tliose who have. Spect^tor^ 

To DEPREDATE. t». a. [depnesdarv 
Lat.] 

1. To rob; to pillage. 

2. To spoil ; to devour. 

It maketh the substance of the body more solid 
and compact, and so less apt to be consumed and 
depredated by' the spirits. Bacon. 

Depreda'tion. n. 8. [depreedatio, Laf.j 

1. A robbing ; a spoiling. 

C'oniniis^ioners were appointed to determine all 

matters of piracy and depredations lictweeii tliil suh- 
jcct s of both knigdoius. Hayu m d 

'riie land had never been before so free from 
robberies mid depredatums as through his reicn. 

Ti’eUon 

Were there not one who had said, Hitlierto 
shalt thou come, and no farther; we juight well 
ex{>ect such vicissitudes, such clashing in nature, 
and such depndations and changes of sea and iaiirl. 

IVooduim d. 

2. Vorai'ity ; w^aste. 

Tlie speedy dqrredation of air upon watrv mois- 
ture, and veisioii of the same into air, uppeanth 
in notliing more visible Uian in the sudden dis- 
charge or vanishing of a little cloud of brt.ith, or 
vapour, from glass, or Uie blade of m sword, nr any 
such polished body. Bacon. 

Depredator, n.s. [depreedaJ or, \^ftt.] 
A robbcT ; a clevourer. 

It is reported, that the shrub called oiu Lady’s 
Seal, which is a kind of hriony, and coleworts, set 
near together, one or both will die . the chum is, 
for that they be both great depredators of (he eaitli, 
and one of them starsetli the other. Bacon. 

We have three that collect the ex|MTiMients, 

I whicli are in all hooks ; these we lali deprrdaUus. 

Racon. 

To DEPREHE'ND. v. a. [deprf^nejtdo, 
J.At.] 

1, To catch one; to take unawares; to 
take in the fact 

That wretched creature, being deprehended in 
that impiety, was held in ward. ^ Hooker., 

Who can believe men upon their own authority, 
tliat are once deprehetuUd in so gross and impiouil 
an imposture ^ Aliire, 

2. To discover; to find out a thing; 
to come to the knowledge or understand** 
ing of. 


" ^ pf the ndni^ pgrts ni hpdjef, 

. do so great effects, are invisible, andTlicur 

^ to the eye ; but yet they are to he deprthinded 
J^TCw>cricpce. J^con. 

DMkE'HENSiBLK. adj. [ftom deprehi^d.] 
^ . Tn'at may be caught ’ ^ 

2 -, JThat be apprehended, or disco- 
wed. Diet. 

Deprehe'nsibleness. n. s. 

1: <yf being caught. 

2. Intelligibleness ; easiness to be under- 
stood. i . ‘ 

Deprbhe'nsion. n. s. [deprekensio, Lat.] 
1. A catching or taking* unawares, 
j 2. A dfscoveiT. 

To DEPRE'SS. v. a', [frdm depmsds, of 
deprimo, Lat.] * 

1. To press or thrust down. 

2. To let fall ; to let down. ^ 

The same thing I have tried by letting a gli^bc 
rest, and ratsing^ar dqtrcuing the cyc,or otherwM 
moving it, to hiake the angle of a just mamdtuae. 

TfeMon. 

3. To humble; to deject; to sink. 

Others depress theix own minds, despond at tlir 

first difficulty, and conclude that the making any 
progress in knowledge is above their capacities. 

Locke. 

If wc consider how often it breaks the gloom, 
which is apt to depress the mind, with trapsient tni- 
cxpected gleams of joy, one would take care not ui 
grow too wise for someata pleasnuL of life., Addis. 

Passion can aepiess or raise 

The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 

Deprf/ssion. ft. s. [depressio, Lat.] 

1. The act of pressing dnwn. 

Bricks of a rectangular form, if laid one by ano- 
tlier in a level row between supporters sustaining 
the two ends, all the pieces ht tween willneccssarilv 
sink by their own gia\it\ ; aid much more, if 
they suffer any depression bv other weight abote 
them. , / Tlnt/ow. 

2. The sinking or falling in of a surface. 

The beams of light are sncii subtile bodies, that, 
in respect of them, ese.i suifaces, that aie sensiM v 
smooth, are not exactly so • t!ie\ h.i\(‘ their owp 
dig^te of roughness, u’.iisisting of little protdfi^ 
ranees and drprrJUKWis; and conseijiieutly suchiiic- 
quililies may sutfice to gise hodics dmerent co- 
lours, as we see in marble tliat appears white or 
blark, or red, or Idue, even when most carefully 
iwlished. Boyle 

If the bone be mucti depressed, and the fissure 
ronsiderabiy large, it is ilien at yonr rlioice, whe- 
ther you will enlarge that fissure, or continue it for 
the evacuation of tlie matter, and forl»ear tl c use 
of the trejiun not doubting but a small depression 
of the hone will either rise, or cast off, by Die be- 
nefit of iialiire. Wueman. 

3. The act of humbling ; abasement. 

Defrresvonof the nobility may make a king more 

absolute, but less s.ife Bactm. 

Depression of an liquation [in algebraj 
is the bringing it into lower and mure 
simple terms by division. Diet. 

Dkpr RSSioN of a Star [with astronomers] 
is the distance of a star from the horizon 


l>clow, and is measured by the ait:h of 
the vertical circle or azimuth^ passing 
through the star^ intercepj^ 
the star and the honsop. ' Diet. 

Dsprb'ssor. fi. s. [d^essor, Lat.] 

1 . He that keeps or presses down. 

2 . An oppressor. 

Depre'ssoe. [bi anatomy.] A term 
given to sevenal muscles of the body, 
action is to depress tbt parts to 

, which they adhere. 499 
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Db'primknt. a<&‘. [from depriment, of 
deprimo, Lat ] An epithet applied to 
one of the straight muscles that move 
the globe or ball of the eye, its use being 
to null it downwards. 

The exquisite equilibration f>f all opposite and 
•nUgouist luuucled !•» etfecled partlji by tlie natural 
posture of the body and the e^c, which is the case 
of the attulient and depriment muscles. Dcrlutm. 

Depriva'tion. ?i. s» [from dt and pri- 
mtiOf Lat.] 

1. The act of depriving, or taking away 
from. 

2. The state of losing. 

Folds whose end is destruction, and eternal de- 
privation of bcinp:. Bentley. 

DErRiVATioN [inlaw] is whcnnclergy- 
man, as a bishop, |)arson, vicar op pi e- 
bend, is deprived, or deposed from his 
preferment, for iiny matter in fact or law. 

Phillips. 

To DEPUITE. r. ar. [from dt and pHtOy 
Lat.j 

1. To bereave one of a thing; to take it 
away from him : witli of. 

God hath deprived her oj wisdom, neither hath 
he tniparU'd to her understanding. Joh^ xxxix. 17. 

ile lamentod the loss of an excellent servant, 
and the horrid manner in w hich he had been de- 
prived a]' him. Clarendon. 

Now wretched Oedipus, deprived e/' sight. 

Led a long death in everlasting night. Pope. 

2. To hinder; to debar from: Milton 
uses it ivitlioiit of. 

Fiom his face I shall he hid, deprived 
Ilis blessed countenance. Milton. 

J’he ghosts rejected, are th* unhappy crew 
D^iv\l q/’ sepulchres and funVul due. Dryden. 

3. Xo release ; to free from. 

Most liappy he, 

M hose least delight sufficeth to deprive 
Kenienibrance oj all pains which him opprest.Spea. 

4. To put out of an office. 

A niinisler, dvjrrh'ed for ineonformity, said, that 
if tlie^ deprived htui, it sliould cost an hundred 
men’s lives. Bacon. 

Drptu, 71. s. [from dap, of diepj Dut.] 

1. Deepness; the measme of any thing 
from the surface downwards. 

As for men, they had buildings in many nhiees 
higher than the depth of llie water. Bacon. 

We have large and deep caves of several depths; 
the deepest are sunk six hundred fathoms. Bacon. 

'I’he left to that unli.i^ipy region tends, 

Which to the depth of 'i arlarus descends. Dryd. 
For tho’, in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite ; 

In poetry the height we know, 

’1 is only infiiiite below. Swift. 

2. Deej) place ; not a shoal. 

'Ihe false tides skim o’er the cover’d land, 

And seamen with dissembled depths betray. Dryd. 

3. The abyss; a gulph of infinite profun- 
dity. 

When he prepared the heavens I was there, 
when he »et a compass upon the face of the depth. 

. Prov. vlii. ilT. 

4. The middle or height of a season. 

And in tJic depth of winter, in the night. 

You plough the ragiag seas to coasts unknown. 

.... . ...-r . . Denham. 

.ilie earl of Newcastle, in the depth ol winter, 
rtscued the city of York from the re^ls. Clarend. 

5. .Abstruseness; obscurity. 

There ara neater depths and obscurities in an 
elaborate and weli-wrhten piece of nonsense, than 
in the most abstruse tract m lebool divinity. 

Addssm't Whift Kiaminer. 

Depth of a Squadron wr Battalion, is the 
number of men in the file. Military Diet, 


ToDETTHEN. e.e. To 

deejien, or make deeper. Diet. 

To Dkpu'cklate. V. a. [depueder, Fr.] To 
deflour ; to bereave of virginity. Diet. 
Dkpu'lsion. n. s. \dtpuhio, Lat.] A 
beating or thrusting away. 
Dkpu'lsory. adj. [from depulsuB, Lat.] 
Putting away ; averting. Diet. 

To DETURAT'E. e. a. [depurer, Fr. from 
dcput'go, Lat.] To purify ; to cleanse ; 
to free any^ thing from its impurities. 

Chemistry enabling us to depurate bodies, and 
in some measure to anali/e I lieui, and take asunder 
their heterogeneous parts, in many chemical exin*- 
riments we may, better than in others, know what 
rtiaimcr of bodies we employ. Boyle. 

Dk'pl^rate. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Cleansed; freed from dregs and impu- 
rities. 

2. Pure ; not contaminated. 

Neitlier can any boast a know ledge depnratefwm 
the dc hieiiieiit of s contrary, wiimii this atmos- 
phere of llesh. GlanvUle. 

D EPr RATION. If. s. [depurafio, Lat.] 

1. The act of separating the pure from the 
impure part of any thing. 

Brimstone is a mineral body, of fat and inflam- 
mable parts ; and this is either used crude, and 
called sulphur vioe ; or is of u sadder colour, and, 
niter depuratum, such as we have in niagdeleons, 
or rolls of a lighter j'cllow. Broum's Cul^. Krrours. 

SVhat hath heeii hithcrio discoursed, inclines us 
to look upon the ventilation and depuration of the 
blood as one of the principal and constant uses of 
re^iration. Boyle. 

2. The cleansing of a wound from its 
matter. 

To Depu're. V. a. [depnrer, Fr.] 

J . To cleanse ; to free from impurities. 

2. To purge ; to free from some noxious 
quality. 

It jiroduced plants of such imperfection and 
liariutul quality, as the waters of Ihe general flood 
could not so wash out ordepure, hut that the same 
defection bath had coiuinuaiice in the very gene- 
ration and nature of mankind. Baleigh. 

Deputa'tion. n. s. [deputation, Fr.] 

1. The act of deputing, or sending away 
with a special commission. 

2. Vicegerency; the possession of any 
commission given. 

Cut me oflT the heads 
Of all the favorites that the absent king 
In deputation left behind him here. 

When he was personal in the Irish war. Shakesp. 

He looks not Uilow the moon, but hath de- 
signed the regiment of sublunary afluhrs into sub- 
lunary depulutions. Brown, 

The authorityof conscience stands founded upon 
its vicegerency and dqmtation under God. Simth. 

To DEPUTE. V. a. [deputer, Fr.] To send 
with a special commission ; to impower 
one to transact instead of another. 

And Absalom said unto him. See thy matters 
are ^od and right, but there is no man deputed of 
the king to hear. 2 Sam. 

And Liiius thus, deputed by the rest, 

Tlie heroes welcome and thetr thanks express’d. 

liotcommon, 

A bishop, by deputing a priest or chaplain to ad- 
miiusier w sacraments, may remove him. 

AyliffVt ParergoH, 
Pe'puty. n,f, [deputi,Tr, from depu* 
tatus, Lat.] 

1. A lieutenant; a viceroy; one that i$ 
appointed by a special commission to 
govern or act instead of another. 


He exercisetb dominion over them as the viee* 
gerent and deputy of Almighty God. 

^ Hale I Origin ef IKumkinrii 

lie was vouched his immediate deputy upon 
earth, and vicervy of the creation, and lord lieu- 
tenant of the world. iS^tkv 

2. Any one that transacts business for an* 
other. 

Presbyters, absent through infirmity from their 
churches, might be said to preach by those deputies^ 
who, in their stead, did but read homilies. Hooker. 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined 
to a place ; but where friendship is, all ofliices of 
life are, us it were, granted to him and his drouti / ; 
for he may exercise tiiera by his friend. Bac^ 

3. [In law.] One that exercises any offico 

or other thing in another man's right, 
whose forfeiture or misdemeanour £all 
cause tlie officer or person for whom he 
acts to lose his ollice. Phillips. 

To DKgiJA NTiTATE. V. a. [Trom de and 
gnaniitas, Lat.] To diminish the quan- 
tity of. 

This wc affirm of pure gold ; for that which Li 
current, and passelli in stamp ainongHt ns, by 
leasou of its allay, whicli is a [iroporiion of silvex 
or copper mixerf therewith, is rietuaily dequanti- 
tated by fire, and possibly by freuueiit cxtinctiotw 
firou'tcs Vulg. Errours. 

Drr. A term used in the beginning of 
names of places. It is generally to he 
derived from beoji a wild beti^t, unless 
the place stands upon a river ; for then 
it may rather be fetched from the British 
dur, i. e. water. (libson's Camden. 

To DeraVtnate. V. a. [deraciner, Fr.] 

1 . To pluck or tear u}) by the roots. 

Her fallow Ices 

The darnel, hnulock, and rank fiKuitory 
Doth root upon ; while tliat the culler rusts 
That siiouid deraciiuitc such savagery. Shakesp. 

2. To abolish; to destroy; to extirpate. 

To DEIlV'ICiN. ) r. a. [disrationare, or 

To DEIIATN. / dirationarc, Lat,] 

1. To prove; to justify. 

When the jiarson of any church is disturbed Co 
demand tytbes in the next parish by a writ of tndi- 
cavit, the jmtron shall have a writ to demand the 
advowson of the tvilies being in demand : and 
when it is d era igneef, then shall the pica pass in 
the court Christian, us far forth as it is deratened iu 
tlie king’s court. lilount. 

2. To disorder; to turn out of course. Diet. 


DERA'IHNMENT.) re i • i 

Dera'inment. } 

1. Tlie act of deraigning or proving. 

2. A disordering or turning out of course. 

3. A discharge of profession ; a departure* 
out of religion. 

In some places the Milistantive dvrnignment b 
used in the very literal significatton with tlie 
French disrayer, or dcsnmger ; tlmt is, turning out 
of course, displacing or setting out of order ; aa, 
deraignmeni or departure out of religion, and i/sh 
raignment or discharge of their profession, wliicli 
is spoken of those religious men who forsook their 
orders and professions. Blount. 

Dera'y. n. s. [from desrayrr, Fr. to turn 
out of the right way.] 

1. Tumult; disorder; noise. 


2. Merriment; jollity; solemnity; not hi 
use. Douglasa. 

To Derb. r. a, [bepian, Sax.] To nurt. 
Obsolete. Some think that in the ex^ 
ample it means daring. 

So from immortal race he does proceed, 

That mortal hands may not withstand his might ; 

Drcd for his Herring doe, and bloody deed ; 

Fur all in blood and spoil is his deliglit. F, Quem. 
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Dbreliction. It. «. \derelictio, Lat. 

1. Theactof forsaking or leaving; aban- 
donment* 

B* The state of being forsaken. 

There is no other thing to be looked for, but the 
effects of God’s most iust dis|>lcasure, the with- 
drawing of grace, dereliction in this world, and in 
the wond to come confusion. Hook^. 

De'relicts, n. s. pL [In law.] Goods 
wilfully thrown away, or relinquished, 
by the owner. Diet, 

To DERTOE. v. a. [derideo, Lat.] To 
laugh at ; to mock ; to turn to ridicule; 
to scorn. 

Before such presence to offend with any the 
least unseemliness, we would be surely as loth as 
tljcv who most repiehend or deride what we do. 

^ ^ Hooker. 

What shall be the portion of those who have 
derided God’s word, and made a mock of every 
tliiiiu that is sacred and religious ? TUIatetm. 

1 nese sons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Insult my darkness, and my groans doride. Pope. 

Some, that adore Newton for his fluxions, de- 
ride him for his religion. Berkley. 

Deri'ber. n. $, [from the verb.] 

1. A mocker ; a scoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
blasphemies, and like contempts offered by deri- 
den of religion, fearful tokens of divine revenge 
have been known to follow. Hooker. 

R. A droll ; a buffoon. 

Deri'sion. n. 8. [derisio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of deriding or laughing at. 

Are we grieved with the scorn and derision of 

tlic profane^ Thus was the blessed Jesus despised 
atid rejected of men. itt^ers. 

Vanity is the natural weakness of an ambitious 
man, wliich exposes him to the secret scorn and 
derisittn of those he converses w ith. Addium. 

2. Contempt; scorn; a laughing-stock. 

1 am in derisim daily ; every one mocketli me. 

Jer, XX. 7. 

I'hou nmkest us a reproach to our neiglibours, 
a scorn and a derision to them that arc round about 
us. Psalm xliv. 13. 

Ensnar’d, assaulted, overcome ; led bound, 

Tliy foes derision, cujitive, poor, and blind. 

Into H dungeon thrust. Milton. 

Deri's I VE. adj. [from deride,^ Mock- 
ing; scoffing. 

O’er all tlie dome they quaff, they feast ; 
Derisii^e taunts were spread Irom guest to puest, 
And each in jovial mood his iiiatc address d. Pope. 

Deri'sory . adj. [dcrisorius, Lat.] Mock- 
ing ; ridiculing. 

I) ERi'v An LK. adj. [from derive.] Attain- 
able by right of descent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and 
standard of all lionour dtrimhle upon me, that 
tiiosc who honour him shall be honoured by him. 

South. 

Derivation, n. s. [dtrivaiio, Lat.] 

1. A draining of water; a turning of its 
course. 

When the water began to swell, it would every 
way discharge itself by any descents or declivities 
of the ground : and these issues and derivations 
bein^ once made, and supplied with new waters 
pushing them forwards, would continue theii 
course till they arrived at the sea, just as other 
rivers do. Burnet. 

2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word 
from its original. 

Your lordship here seems to dislike taking | 
notice that the derivation of Uie word Smbstance 
favours the idea wc have of it ; and your lordsliip 
tells me, that very little weight it to be laid on 
it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 

8* The transmission of any thing from its 
source. I 
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As touthing tradiUoiiHl communication# and 
tradition of those truths tliat 1 call connatural and 
engraven, I do nut doubt but many of those 
truths have had the help of that derivation. \ 

Bait's Origin of Mankind. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawing of a hu- 
mour from one part of the body to 
another. 

Dentation differs from revulsion only in the 
measure of the distance, and the force of the me- 
dicines used : if we draw It to some very remote, 
or, it may be, contrary part, wc call tliat revul- 
sion : if only to some neighbouring place, and by 
gentle means, we cal! it Srivatim. Wiseman. 

5. The thing deduced or derived: not used. 

Most of them are the genuine derivations of the 
hypothesis they claim to. Glanville. 

Deri'vative. adj. [derivatims, Lat.] 
Derived or taken from another. 

As it is a derivative perfection, so it is a distinct 
kind of perfection from that which is in God, 

Hale. 

Derivative, n. s. [from the adjective.] 
The tiling or word derived or taken 
from another. 

For honour, 

Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I stand for. ^ Shakesp. 

Tlic word Honestus originally and strictly sig- 
nifies no more than creditable, and is but a dm- 
vative from Honor, which signifies credit or ho- 
nour. South. 

Derivatively, adv. [from derivative.] 
In a derivative manner. 

To DERITE. V* a. [deriver, Fr. from 
derivo, Lat.] 

1. To turn the course of water from its 
channel. 

(’oinpany lessens the sliarae of rice by sharing 
it, and abates the torrent of a common odium by 
derixnng It into many channels. ^th, 

2. To deduce ; as from a root, from a 
cause, from a principal. 

They endeavour to derive the varieties of co- 
lours from the various proportion of the direct 
progress or motion of these globules to their cir- 
cumvolution, or motion about their own centre. 

Boyle. 

Men derive their ideas vi duration from their 
reflection on tire train of ideas they observe to 
succeed one another in their own undcrsiandings. 

Locke. 

From these two causes of the laxity and rigidity 
of the fibres, the nieihodi^ts, an ancient set of phy- 
sicians, derived all diseases of human bodies whli 
a great deal of reason ; for the fluids deriiv their 
qualities from the solids. Arbuihnot. 

3. I'o communicate to another, as from 
the origin and source. 

Christ having Adam’s nature as wc have, but 
incorrupt, dvrixeth not nature, but incomiption, 
and that immediately from his own person, unto 
all that belong unto him. Hooker. 

4. To receive by transmission. 

'I'his property seems rather to have been derived 
fiom the prelofian soldiers. Decay Piety. 

The censers of these wretches, who, I ..in sure, 
could derix'e no sanctity to them from their owui 
persons ; yet upon this account, tlia' they had 
been consecrated by the oircriiic incense in them, 
were, by God's special cominana,8equestcred from 
all coiiihion use. South. 

5. 'lo communicate to by descent of blood . 

Besides the readiness of parts, an excellent dis- 
position of niuid is derived to your lordship from 
the parents of two generations, to whom 1 have 
the noiiour to be known. Feltm. 

6* To spread ; to diffuse gradually from 
one place to another. 

The streams of the publick justice were derived 
into every part of the kingdom. Dainu. 
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7. [In grammar.] To trace a word f om 
its origin. 

To Deri've. V. n. 

1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 

He that resists tlie power of Ptolemy, 

Resists the pow’r oi lieav’n ; for pow’r from 

’ hcav’n 

Derives, and roonarchs rule by gods appointed. 

Pnor. 

2. To descend from. 

1 am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he. 

As well pussest. Shaketp. 

DbriVeRi n. 8. [from derive.] One that 
draws or fetches, as from the source or 
principle. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men’s sins, but also a deriver of the whole 
iiitire guilt of them to himself. Souiti. 

Dkrn. [beapn. Sax.] 

1. Sad ; solitary. 

2. Bartoousi; cruel. Obsolete, 

Dernie'r. Last. It is a mere French 

word, and used only in the following 
phrase. 

In the Imperial Chamber, the terra for the pro- 
secution of an appeal is not circumscribed by the 
term of one or two years, as the law elsewhere 
requires in the empire; this being the demxer 
resort and supreme court of iiidicature. Ayhfie. 

To Derogate, v. a. [aerogo, Lat.] 

1. To do an act so far contrary to a law or 
custom, as to diminish its former extent : 
distinguished from abrogate. 

By several contrary customs and stiles used 
here, many of tbone civil and ca.ion laws arc con- 
troiilcd and derogated. Hale. 

2. To lessen the worth of any person or 
thing ; to vilify. 

To Derogate, v. n. 

1. To detract; to lessen reputation : with 
from. 

We should be iitjiirious to virtue itself, if we 
did derogate from them whom tlicir indust^ hath 
made great. Hooker. 

2. To degenerate; to act beneath one’s 
rank, or place, or birth. 

Is there no derogation in ’t ? 

—You cannot derogate, niy lord. Shaketp. 

Derogate, adj. [from the verb.] De- 
graded ; damaged ; lessened in value. 

Into her womb convey sterility ; 

Ury up in her the organs of increase, 

And from her derveate body never spring 
A babe to lionour her ! Shak^. King Lear. 

Deroga'tion. n. s. [derogatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of weakening or restraining a 
former law or contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambassage, with 
good respects, to entertain the king in good af- 
fection ; but nothing whs done or handled to the 
derogation of Uie king’s late treaty with the Ita- 
lians. ^ ^ Bacon 

That w Inch enjoins the deed is certainly God's 
law ; and it is also certain, that the scripiure, 
wjiich allows of the will, is neither the derogatvyu 
not relaxation of that law. South. 

2. A defamation ; detraction ; the act of 
lessening or taking away the honour of 
any person or thing. Sometimes with 
to, properly with from. 

miich, though never do necessary, they could 
not easily now admit, without some fear of denh 
gationfroM their credit ; and therefore that which 
once mey had done, they became for ever after 
lesolute to maintain. ifoofcer. 

So surely be is a veiy brave man, neither is that 
any thing which 1 speak to his derogaUon ; for iu 
fbat I said he is a mingled people, it is no di^ 
praise. ^ietaer on IrelanA 
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TIjc wisest prince* need not think it any di- 
Tniniition to their greatness, or derogatum to tlieir 
sufficiency, to rely upon counsel. ^ Bacon. 

J say not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do 
I contradict any thing whicli 1 have formerly said 
in his just praise. Vrt/den. 

None of these patriots will think it a derogation 
from their merit to have it said, that they received 
many lights and advantages from their intiinncN 
with my lord Somers. Addison. 

Derogative, ad/, [dn'ogativus, Lat/ 
Derogating ; lessening the honour of: 
not in use. 

That spirits are eorpore al, seems tome a conceit 
derogatii'C to hiinseh, and sneh as he .should rather 
Jahour to oveithrow ; yet iheieby he estabiisheth 
the doctrine of lusttatmns, ainulels, and charms. 

Browns Vulg. Erronrs. 

Dero'gatorily. adr. [from deroga- 
tory.'] In a detracting manner. 

Diet. 

Dero'gatoriness. n. s. [from deroga- 
tory.] The act of derogating. Diet. 

Dero'gatory. adj. [derogatorius, I.at,] 
Detractions ; that lessens the honour of; 
dishonourable. 

They live and die in their absurdities, passing 
their days iu ))erverled appieheiisions and concep- 
tions of the world, unto Go<l, aud (he 

wisdom of the cr<’ati()n. Brown. 

Tliese deputed heiiins art* dcrogafoni from the 
wisdom and power of ilie /tutlior of Xature, who 
doubtless can govern ( liis m.ichme he could cteatc, 
bv more diiett and etts\ mothods than eiijpl(y> in^j 
hese subservient divimiiea. Cht'um. 

Dkrvis. n. s. [dvrvi.s, Fr.] A Turkhdi 
j>rie>t, or monk. 

Even (here, whore Christ vouchsaf'd to (each, 
Their dtniscs dare an impostor jueaelr. Sutidu'>. 

The dervts at fnsj ujn ie sinue “ciuple (<f violat- 
ing his promise to (he dvin^ fuadruran ; but t(d«l 
him, at last, llmt It could ('oirceal nothing fiom so 
excellent a prince. bpeclalor. 

DE'SCANT. 7/. s, \di^cauii), Ital ] 

1. A song or lutic c'<>m])()st\l in ])arts. 

Nay, now you .rt' l<-o II. if, 

And mar the concord with t^o h.^-'h oUrvant. 

Shaki'sji. 

The wakeful t.i.'ln 'iig,tlr 

All night long her amorous dacani sung, Milton. 

2. A discourse; a d ; a disqui- 

sition branched out into .several division.s 
or heads. It is couiiuoiily used as a 
word of censure or cotitempt. 

I^ook you get a pray r’r-hook in yi*ur hand, 

And stand between tw«) climi hruen, ynod rny lord; 
For on tirat ground I’ll burld a itoly drscant. 

Shakcsfi, 

Kindness would snppl.ml our ui kind report- 
ings, and severe descunti upon our hiclhrerr, 

CJoi'vnwunt tj the Tongue, 

To Descant, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To sing in parts. 

2. To discourse at large ; to make .speeches ; 
in a sense of censure or contempt. 

Why I, in (his weak piping time of peace, 

Have lio delight to pass ,iway the time, 

Unlets to spy niy shadow iu the sun, 

And dacaiU on mine own detonnity . 

Shalicsjt, Richard III. 
Coni'st thou for (bis, vain boa&ler, to survey 
me. 

To detcaiU on my strength, and give thy verdict ^ 

Milton. 

A virtuous man should lie pleased to find peo- 
ple descanting upon his actions, because, when (hey 
are thoroughly canvass^ and exitminerl, they 
turn to his nonour. Addison. 

To DESCE'ND. r. n, [descendo, Lat.] 
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1. To go downwards; to come from a 
higher place to a lower ; to fall ; to 
sink. 

The rain descended, and the floods came, and 
tire winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and 
it fell nut, fur it was founded upon a rock. 

Matthew, vii. 95. 

The brook that descended out of the mount. 

DevUeronomu, ix. 91. 

He cleft his head with one descending blow. 

Dryden. 

Foul with stains 

Ol^ushiiig torrents and dBecemding rains. Addison. 

O goddess ! who, deecending from the skies, 
Vouchsafd thy presence to my wond’ring eyes. 

< Pope. 

2. To come down, in a popular sense, im- 
plying only an arrival at one place from 
another. 

He shall descend into battle, and perish. 

1 Samuel, XX vi. 10. 

3. To come suddenly or violently ; to fall 
upon as from an eminence. 

For the pious sire prc.servc the son : ^ 

His wish’d return with happy pow’r bemend. 

And on the suitois let thy wrath descend. Pope. 

4. To go down : in a figurative sense. 

He, with hoKiest mcditatluns fed, 

Into himself descended. Milton. 

5. To make an invasion. 

The goddess f^ives th’ alarm ; and soon is 
known 

ITic Grecian fleet descending on the town. 

Dryden. 

A foreign son upon the shore descends, 

Whose martial flinut from pole to pole extends. 

Dryden. 

G. To proceed as from an original ; to be 
derived from. 

Despair descends from a mean original ; the o/T- 
spring of fear, laziness, and imj’Mitienec. 

Collier against Despair, i 
Will is youn/zer brother to a baronet, and dc- 
scendid of the ancient family of the Wimbles. 

Addison. 

7. 1 o fall in order of inheritance to a siic- 
c<'8.sor. 

Should we nlhiw that all the pro|>erty, ail the 
C'ttate of the father ought to descend to the eldest 
son ; yet tlie father’s natural doiuiniou, the pater- 
nal power, cannot descend unto him by inherit- 
ance. I.ocke. 

The inheritance of both rule over men, and pro- 
perty iu things, sprung from the same oriiiitial, 
ami "were to dcsccud by the same rules. Bockr. 

Our authoi provides for the descending and coii- 
veyaiue down of Adam’s iiiouarchieaT power to 
posterity , by the inheritance of his heir, succeed- 
ing to Ills fatiier’s authority. Litcke. 

0. I'o extend a discourse from general to 
particular considerations. 

Congregations discerned tlie small accord that 
was auiiaig themselves, when tliey descended to 
particulars. Decay of Piety. 

To Desce'nd. V. a. To walk downward 
upon any ])]a'ce. 

He ended, and they both descend the hill ; 
J)e-cended Adam to the bow’r, where Eve 
I.,ay sleeping. Milton. 

fa all our journey through the Alps, as well 
when wc cliinhed as when we descended them, we 
Ivad still a river running .along with the road. 

Addison, 

In the midst of (his plain stands a high hill, so 
very steep, that there would be no mounting or 
dtscending it, were not it made up of h loose cruni- 
hied earth. Addism. 

Descendant, n, $. [descendant, Fr. 
descendens, Lat.] The offspring of an 
ancestor ; he that is in the line of gene- 
ration, at whatever distance. 

I’he descendants of Neptune were planted there. 

Bacon. 
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O, true descendant of a patriot line. 

Vouchsafe this picture of thy soul to sec. Dryden, 
He revealed his own will, and their duty, in a 
muto ample manner than it hud been declared to 
any of my descendants ^fore them. Aiterhury, 

Desce'ndent. [descendens, Lat.'] 
It seems to be established, that the sub- 
stantive idiould derive the termination 
from the French, and the adjective from 
the Latin.] 

1, Falling; sinking; ctoming down; de^ 
scending. 

There is a regress of the sap in plants from 
above downwards ; and thisdesc^^ent juice is that 
which principally nourishes both fruit and plant. 

Bay on the Creation. 

2. Proceeding from another, as an original 
or ancestor. 

More than mortal grace 

Sj^^aks thee descendent of ethereal race. Pope. 

Desce'ndible. adJ. [from descend.] 

1* Such as may be descended ; such ae 
may admit of a passage downwards. 

2. Transmissible by inheritance. 

According to the customs of other countries, 
those honorary fec^ and iiifeudations mere descend- 
ible to the eldest, ami not to ail the males. ^ 

Hale's Common Law if England. 

Desce'nsion. 71. s. [descensio, Lat,] 

1. The act of going downwards, falling, 
or sinking; descent. 

2. A declension ; a degradation. 

From a got! to a hull ' a heavy detrension 

It was Jove’s case. From a Prince to a 'pren- 
tice ! a low transformation : that shall be mine. 

Shakesp, 

3. [In ai^tronomy.] Right descension is the 
arch of the equator, which descends with 
tlie sign or star below the horizon of a 
direct sphere. 

Ohl'Mjue desernsion is the arcli of tlie equator, 
wliich wait the sign below the horizon 

of aw oblique spbeie. Oxannm. 

Def(’k'nsion AL. adj. [from </rsct'rt«io7i,] 
Relating to dcwi rnl. 

D ESC E NT. 71. s. [descensus, Lat, descentc, 

1. The act of parsing from a liigher to a 
lower place. 

Why tin fragm»’nti, from a mouwtHiii rent, 

Tend to tla* earth with such a .swift descent ? 

Blackmore. 

2. Progress dow'uwtirds. 

Ohseiving such gradual and gentle descents 
downwards, iu those parts of the creation that are 
beneath men, the rule of analogy may make it 
probable, that it i^ so also in things above. Locke, 

3. Obliquity ; inclination. 

The heads and sources of rivers flow upon a 
descent, or an inclining plane, without which tliey 
could not flovv at ail. irWuturd’i A'at. Hitt. 

4. D)west place. 

From ih’ exfremest upward of thy head 
To the descent aud dust below thy tvet. Shakesp. 

5. Fall from a higlier stale ; degradation. 

O fold descent, that I, who erst Contended 
With gods to sit the highest, aiul now constrain'd 
Into a beast, and mix with hrstial slime 
This essence to iucaiimtc and iuibrute. Milton. 

G. Invasion; hostile entrance into n king- 
dom : in allusion to the height of ships. 

At the first descent on shore, he was not immured 
with a wooden vessel, hut he did countenance tlie 
landing in his long-boat. WotUm. 

7’he duke was general himself, and made (hat 
unfortunate descent ii|H>n the Isle of Rhee, which 
was attended with a miserahie retreat, in which 
the flower of the army was lost. Clarendon. 
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Arilff truf judges, in your own defence, 
Contruui tiiosc f«|>Iing»,'aiid declare for sense ; 
For, should the fools prevail, they stop not there, 
But make their next aetcent upon the lair. 

Dryden. 

7 . Transmission of any tiling by succes- 
sion and inheritance. 

If the agreement and consent of men fir^f gave a 
sceptre into any one’s hand, that also^oat direct 
its descent and conveyance. ^ 

8. The state of proceeding from an origi- 
nal or progenitor. 

All of them, even without such particular 
claim, had great reason to glory iu llu'tr common^ 
detcent from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, to whom 
Uie promise of the blessed seed was severally made. 

Atterhury. 

9. Birth; extraction; process of lineage. 

I give my voice on rWchard’s side, 

To bur my mas'tei’s heirs in true descent.^ 

God knows, I will not do it. Sfiakesp. 

Turnus,fc>r higli descent and graceful mien 
Was first, and favour’d by thcX#atian queen. 

Dryd&n 

10. Offspring; inheritors; those proceed- 
ing in the hue of generation. 

Tlie care of our dthcait perplexes us most, 
Which must be born to certain woe. Milton. 

From him 

His whole descentt who thus shall Canaan win, i 

Milion. 

11. A single step in the scale of genealogy ; 
a generation. 

No nitin living is a thousand descents removed 
from Adam himself. Hooker. 

'I'licn all the sons of these five brethren reign’d. 
By due succejih, and all their nephews late. 

Even thrice eleven descents the crown retain'd, 

Till aged Ilcii by due heritage it gain’d. 

Fairy Queen. 

12. A rank in the scale of subordination. 

How have 1 then with whom to hold converse, 

Save with the creatures which 1 made, and those 

I'u me inferior ; infinite descents 

Beneath what other creatures art* to thee.^ Milton. 

To DESCRI BE. V. a. \desiriboy Lat.] 

1. To delineate; to mark out; to trace : 
as a torch waved about the head describes 
a circle. 

2. I'o mark out any thing by the mention 
of its properties, 

1 pray thee, overname them ; and as thou 
nam’st them, I will dfsei /he them ; and aeeqrding 
to iny description, level at my utTection. 'Shakes^. 

He that writes well in virse will often send his 
thoughts in search, tlnoiigh all (he treasure of 
words that expiess any one idea in the same lan- 
guage, that so lie mas comport with the measures 
of the r 'sine, or with his own most beautiful 
and vivid*sentmieiits of tiie thing he dcsciibes. 

nVit/i. 

3. To distribute into proper heads or divi- 
sions. 

Men passed through the land, and described It 
by cities into se\en parts in a hook Jos wiii. lb 

4. To define in a lax manner by the 
promiscuous mention of qualities gene- 
ral and peculiar. See PKiiCKlPTiON. 

Descri'brr. w. Ss [from dtsertbe,] lie 
that describes. 

From a plantation and colony, an island near 
Spain was by llie Gieek dr named Ei^thra* 

Brown, 

Descri'er. n. s, [from tlie verb.] A 
discoverer; a detector. 

The glad descrier shall not miss 
To taste the nectar of a kiss. Crathaw, 

Dkscri'ption. fi.s. [descriptio, Lat.] 

t. The act of delineating or expressing 
any person or thing by perceptible pro- 
perties. 
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2. The sentence or passage in wJiich any 
thing is described. 

A pjct miLst refuse all tedious and unnecessary 
descriptions : a rube whicli is too heavy, is less an 
ornament than a burthen. Dryden. 

Sometimes, misguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for streams iiniiiortahx’d in song, 
lluit lost ill silence and oblivion lie. 

Dumb are their fountains, and their cliannels dry,, 
That run foi ever hy the muse's skill, 

And ki the Muootli desertion murmur still. 

Addison. 

3. A lax definition. 

The sort of definition, which Is made up of a 
mere coMt'dion of the most reniarkahlc parts or 
properties, is called an imperfect definition, or a 
description; wherenB the definition is railed per- 
fect, when it is curojmsed of the essential ditrer- 
ence, adiled ky gciier4il nature or genius. 

4. ’^I'he (jaalities expressed in n description. 

rii pay six tlumsaial, and deface the bond, 

Before a friend of this description 

Sliall lose a hmr. Shakesp Merchant of Venice. 

To DESCRY'. V, a, [descrier, Fr.] 

1 . To give notice of any thing suddenly 
discovered: as, the scout descried the 
enemy, or gave notice of tlieir ap- 
proach. Tills sense is now obsolete, 
but gave occasion to those which are 
now in use. 

2. To spy out ; to examine at a distance. 

And the house of Joseph sent to descry Bethel. 

Judges, i. 23. 

Edmund, I think, is gone to descry 
The strength o’ th’ enemy. ' Shakesp. 

Our merchants, to their great charges, set forth 
fleets to descry the seas. Abbot 

3. To detect ; to find out any thing con- 
cealed. 

Of tlie king they got a sight after dinner in a 
gallery, and of the queen mother at her own 
tabic ; ill neither place dcKried, no, not hy Cadi- 
net, who liud been lately ambassador in England. 

BuUon. 

4. T^ discover; to perceive by the c}e; 
to see any thing distant or obscure. 

Thu.s dight, into the court be took his way ; 
Bcib tliroutfh the guard, which never him descried, 
And thruu^t the watchmen, who him never spied. 

JIubberd's Tale. 

Tlie spirit of deep pro^diecy she hath ; 

What ’s past and what’s to come she can descry. 

Shah sn, 

'J'liat planet would, unto our eyes, descrying only 
that part whereon the light falls, appear to be 
horned, us the mooti seems. Ualcigh. 

And now their way to earth they had descried, 
To I^aradise fijsl tending. Milton. 

Although the niotum of light be not deserted, no 
argument can be made from thence to prove that 
1/ght is not a boily. T)ighy. 

A tow’r so high, it seem’d to rcacli the 8k> , 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could descry 
All Ilium. Denham. 

Once more at least look back, said 1 ; 

i *. TK'^M'lf kUbaliargcglassdtMTv. Prior. 

Des(’Ry'. «. 8. (from the verb.] Disco- 
very ; thing discovered. 

How near ’s tlie other army ? 

—Near, and on speedy foot, the main dcser^j 
Stands in tlie hourly tlioiight. Shakesp. 

To DE'bEC'R.ATE. f>. a, [desact.*, Lat.] 
To divert from the puq)ose to which any 
thing is consecrated. 

The founders of monasteries imprecated evil 
on those who should desecrate their donations. 

Salmon* s Survey, 

Desecra'tion. It. s. [from desecraU,] 
The abolition of consecration, 

De'srrt, II. s. [desertum, Lat.] A wil- 
derness; solitude; waste country; un- 
inhabited place. 
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Be alive again 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword. 

If trembling I inhibit, then protect me 
’J he baby ijf a girl. Shaktsf, 

He, looking round on e\ery side, bcliehl 
A pathless desert, dusk with horrid sh 4 di*s. 

Milton. 

De'sert. [deserius, Lat.] Wild ; 
waste; solitary; uninhabited; uncul- 
tivated; unfilled. 

I have words 

Tliat would be howl’d out in the desert air, 

Where hearing should not catcli them Shakesp 

lie found him in a desert land, and in the waste 
howling wilderness. Deuteronomy, xxxii, 10. 

The promise'* and bargains between two imn 
in a desert island are binding to tlicni, though thiy 
are perfectly in a state of nature, in reference to 
one another Locke. 

7b DI^IVUT. V. a, [desirter, Yr, destre, 

Lat.] 

1. To forsake; to fall away from ; to leave 
meanly or treaelierously ; to abandon. 

I do not H'lm mher one man, who heartily 
wished the passing of that bill, iliat ever deserted 
them till the kingdom was in a flume. Dryden. 

2. 'Fo leave ; to quit. 

What is it that hidds and kee]»s llie orbs in 
fixed stations and intervals, against an iueessanl 
and inheient tendency to desert tlicm> hcnllcy. 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in 
which one is enlisted. 

Dese rt, n, s. [properly dessert : the word 
is originally French.] The last course ; 
the fruit or sweetmeats with which a 
feast is conclutJed. See DksSERT. 

Dese'rt. w. s. [from deserve,] 

1. Qualities or conduct considered with 
respect to rewards or punishments : de- 
gree of merit or demerit. 

Being of necessity a tiling cumn/on, if is, 
through the manifold f/ersuasioiis, dispositioiis, 
and occasions of men, with eijuul desert both of 
praise and dispraise, shunned by some, hy olhen 
desired. "Hooker. 

The base o’ ih’ mount 

Is rank’d with all deserts, all kind of natures. 

That labour on tbe busuin of this sphere 

'I’o propagate their states. Shakesp. 

Use eveiy man after his desert, and who shall 
’scape whipping ^ Shakesp. 

2. Froportional merit ; claim to reward. 

All deceit imjiorts on eiiualit^ between the good 

confened, and the good ticserved, or made due. 

South 

3. Excellence ; right to reward ; virtue. 

More to move you, 

Take my dtstrls to his, and foin them both. Shah. 

DEsr/ui'ER. 77. s. [from desert.] 

1. lie that l)n.s forsaken his cause or his 
post ; commonly in an ill sense. 

'J'he incnibcrs of both houses, wl o at first with- 
drew, were counted deseiitrs, and outed of their 
places in pail/.iiin nt. King Charles. 

Streight to ihcir ancient cells, recalfdTrom air, 
The reconcil’d deserieis will repair. Dryden. 

Hosts of di sn ters, who your honour sold. 

And basely broke your faith for bribes of gold. 

Diyden. 

2. He that leaves the army in which lie is 
enlisted. 

They are the same deserters, whether they stay 
iu our own camp, or run over to the enemy’s. 

Decay Piety. 

A deserter, who came out of the citadel, says 
the garrison is brought to the utmost necessity. “ 

Tatler, No. h9. 

3. He that forsakes another; an abon- 
doner. 

The fair icx, if they had the deserta\m their 
power, would certainly have shewn him more 
mercy than tlie Bacchanals did Orpheus, Dryden. 
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Thou, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean <kterter of thy brother's blood. Pope. 
Dese'rtion. «. s. [from desert,] 

1 . Tlie act of forsaking or abandoning a 
cause or post. 

Every compliance that we are persuaded to by 
one, is ii contradiction to the comiuantls of the 
other ; and our adherence to one, will nect<isaril^ 
involve us in a desertion of the other. lingers 

2. [In theology.] Spiritual despondency ; 
a sense of the dereliction of God ; an 
opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Clirist lu'iirs .nul svn»patlii/es with the apiritual 
agdiiios of a soul under dcstrthm, or the pressures 
of some stiiopng artliction. South. 

Dese'rti.kss. a///, [from drserf.] With- 
out merit; without claim to favour or 
reward. 

Site said she lovM, 

liov’d me dcst/fh's; ^ho with shame confest 
Another fl.um li.id seiz’d upon my breast. Dryd. 

To DESF;K^ E. v. a, [deservir, Fr.] To 
be worthy of either good or ill. 

I’hose they honoured, as having power to is oik 
or cease, as inen desDretl of them. /fuoker. 

Some of us love \ ou isell ; and even th<^se some 
Envy your great djestrvuigs, and good name. 

Sliakesp. 

All friends shall taste 
The wages of tlieir \i»tue, and all foes 
I’iie cup of tlu ir d( sereings. Shakrsn. 

W h.it he (h'sen ts of y uu and me t know . SImk. 
^et well, d luue would end 
The misery : I dt^erv'd it, and woidd bear 
ISlv ow n desen ings. Mlfton. 

‘A mother cannot give him death : thoueh he 
Dc3t( n rs i t , he di set ec< it not from me. Drifth n. 

Since mv Oiazwi's death lliase not seen 
A beauty so deserting to be (jueeii. Drydcn. 

To Deserve, w n, I'o be worthy of 
rewaid. 

Accoiding to the rale of natural justice, one 
man nm\ merit and dtseti'e of another. South. 

Courts’ are the places w here best manners flourish, 
Where the df'itriing ought to rise. Otway 

lir* l.a<l been a person of great dcscri'mgi lioiu 
* the rtpulrlick, was uii admirable speaker, au<l 
scry po))iilar. 

Dk.s‘lrvedi.y. adv. [from dt serve.] Wor- 
tliily; according to desert, whether of 
good or evil. 

For him 1 was not sent, nor yet to free 
That pcjiple victor otiCe, now vile and base, 

JDeit? I fd/iz made vassal. ^ Milton. 

A man dr^tr if’dli/cuts himself off from the allec- 
lions of thut cummuiiity which ho endeavours to 
subvert. Addison. 

De.se'kver. n. s. [from deserve.] A man 
who merits rewanis. It is used, I think, 
only in a g(K)d sense. j 

Their love is never link’d to the deserver. 

'J ill Ins deserts are pass’d. ^ .ShaKtyt. 

IIra\y, with sonic high minds, is an over- 
vrcightot obligation; or otherwise great descroers 
do, pcrchdiiLc, grow iiitolerdble presumers. 

Wotton. 

Emulation will never he wanting amongst 
pools, wluu puTiicular rewards and prizes arc 
propost'd to the best dcservers. Dryden. 

DesiVcamts. n. 8. [from desiccate.] 
Applications that dry up tlie flow of 
DOres; drier.s. 

iTtis, ill the beginning, may be prevented by ' 
desiccants, and wasliifil. W iseman. 

To DE'SICCATE. V. a. [destcco, Lat.] 

1. To dry up ; to exhaust of moisture. 

Ill bodies desiccated by heat or age, when the na- 
tive spirit goetb forth, anil the moisture with it, 
the air with lime getteth Infl6 (lie pores. Bacon. 

Seminal ferments were eWated from the se.i, 
or some St^ocaUd placet fketmd, by the heat of 
the suu. ^ Hale, 

t. To exhale moifUm# M 


Where there is moisture enough, or superfluous, 
their wiue hclpeth to digest and desiccate tlie mois- 
ture. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Desicca'tion. «. s. [from desiccate.] 
The act of making dry; the state of 
being dried* 

If the sjiirits issue out of the body, there follow- 
eth desiccation, induration, and cunsuroptioii. 

Bacon. 

DESfcgATiVK. a<^. [from desiccate.] 
That which has the power of drying. 

To Desi DERATE, tt. a. [dtsidtro, Lat.] 
To want ; to miss ; to desire in absence. 
A word scarcely used. 

Eclipses are of wonderful RHsistance toward the 
solution of this so desirable and so much dcMV/crat- 
ed problem. C/ni/nc. 

DES] DETtAHIM. [Lat.] Somewhat 
which enquiry has not yet been able to 
settle or discover; as, the longitude i^ 
the desideratum of navigation. I'he tri- 
section of an angle, and the quadrature of 
a circle, are the desiderata of geometry. 
Desi'diose. ad/* [dmWievw^, Lat,] Idle; 

lazy ; heavy. Diet. 

To DESI GN, v.a. [dedgno, Ijxt. dessiner, 
Fr.] 

1. To purpose; to intend any thing. 

2. 1 o form or order with a particular pur- 
pose: with /or. 

I'lu* acts of r< ligioiiH worship were ) nrposely de- 
signed for the aeknowledgiiKMit of a living, w hoin 
the most excellent creatures arc hound to adore as 
well as we. ^ Stdltngjlcet. 

Yon are not /i»r obscurity design d, 

Dut, like the sun, must ch’eer till human kind. 

Dryden. 

fl. To tievote intentionally ; with to. 

One of those places w as d«i^ned by the old man 
to his son. ^ ^ Clarendon. 

He was born to the inheritance of a splendid 
furlniic ; he was dcsignid to the study of the Jaw. 

Jhiidtn, 

L To plan ; to project; to form in idea. 

, \\ e are to oh>erve whether the picture or out- 

lines be well drawn, or, ns more elegeint arii/ans 
term it, well designed ; then, whether it he well 
coloured ; which be the two cencral heads. Wotton. 
Thus while they speed their pa<e, the prince 
j d( signs 

\ Tlic new elected scat, and draws the liiie.H. Dryd 
5. To mark out by particular tokens: 

I little used. 

’lis not enough to make a man a subject, to 
convince biin that there is regal power in the 
world ; hut tliere must be ways of designing and 
knowing Uie person to whom this regal power of 
light belongs. Locke. 

DesFgn. ff. 5. [from the verb.] 

1. An intention ; a purpose. 

2. A scheme ; a plan of action. 

is he a nrudent man, as lo his temporal estate, 
that lays aesigns only for a day, without a^ pros-> 
pect t ) the remaining part of bis life ? TtUotmi. 

3. A .scheme formed to the detriment of 
another. 

A sedate settled design upon another man\ life, 
ut him in a state of war with him against whom 
e has declared such an intention. Lockc. 

4. The idea which an artist endeavours to 
execute or express. 

I <ioubt not but in the designs of several Greek 
medals one may often tee the hand of an Apelles 
'ir Frotogenes. Addmm. 

'i lie hand strikes out some new design, 

Vv'here life awakes and dawns at every line. Pime, 

De.si'gnaivle. adf. [designo, Lat.] Dis- 
tinguishable ; capable to be particularly 
marked out* 


The power of all natural a^nts is limited : the 
mover mast be confined to observe these propoi^ 
tions, and cannot pass over all these infinite 
able degrees in an instant. 

Design ACTION, n. s. [designation LatJ 

1. The act of pointing or marking out bjr 
some particular token. 

This IS a plain designation of the Duke of Marl- 
borough; one kind of stuff used to fatten land is 
called marie, and every body knows that borough 
is a name for a town. 

2. Appointment; direction. 

william the Conqueror forbore to use that claim 
in the hegiuniiig, hut mixed it with a titulary pn^ 
teiice, grounded upon tlie will and designdum of 
Edward the Confessor. Bacon. 

3. Import; intention. 

Finite and iuflnitv seem to be looked upon by 
the mind as the modes of quantity, and to be a^ 
tributed primarily in llicir first designation only to 
those tilings which have parts, and are capable of 
increase or diminution. Locke. 

Desi'cjnedly. adv, [from i/fsigii.] Pur- 
posely ; intentionally ; by design or 
purpose ; not ignorantly ; not inadver- 
tently ; not fortuitously. 

Uses made things ; that is to say, some things 
w ere made designediu, and on purpose, for such an 
use as they serve to. Ray on the Creatien. 

The next thing is sometimes designedly !o put 
children in pain , but care must be taken that thh 
be done when the child is in good humour. Locke. 

Desi'gner. n.s. [from 

1. One that designs, intends, or pur|K)8es ; 
a purposer. 

2. A plotter ; a contriver ; one that lays 
schemes. 

It has therefore always been both the role and 
practice for such designers to suborn the puhiick in- 
terest, to countenance and cover tlieir pri\«ite. 

Decay of Piety. 

3. One that forms the idea of any thing in 
painting or sculpture. 

There is a creat iiflinify between designing and 
ptietry ; for the I.atiii poets, and tlie desigyurs of the 
Homan niedal>, lived vei > near one another, arul 
were bred up to the saine’relisli for wit and fancy. 

Addison. 

DesEgning. participial adj. [from de^ 
sign.] Insidious; treacherous; deceit- 
ful ; fraudulently artful. 

Twould sh»*\v me poor, indebted, and compell'd. 
Designing, mercenary ; mid I know 
You would not wish to think 1 could be bought. 

Sotifftem 

Desi'gnles.s. adj. [from dcstVif.] With- 
out intention ; without oesign; un- 
known; inadvertent. 


Desi'gnlessly. adv. [from designless.] 
Without iuteiition ; ignorantly ; inad- 
vertently. 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the 
designlessly conspiring voices ureas differing as tbt 
conditions of the respective singers. Boyle. 

Desi'gnment. n. s. [from design.] 

1. A purpose and intent. 

The sanctity of the Christian religion excludes 

I fraud and falsehowd from the dcstgnmerUs and aims 
of its first pioinuigatiirs. Decay PietiL 

Tis a greattr credit to know the ways of capu- 
VBling nature, and making her subserve our pur- 
jioses and daignments, than to have learned all the 
intrigues of policy. GUmcHk. 

2. A scheme of hostility. 

News, lords ! our wars are done ; 

Die desjierate tempest hath so bang’d the Turks, 
That their ded^anent halls. Shakagk 

She received advice bolliof the king’s desperate 
estate, and of the duke's designmenU against Iter. 

Hayward 
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a. The idea, or aketch, of a work. 

The icenest which represent cities nud coun- 
tries are not really suoii, hut only painted on 
boards and canvas ; but shall that excuse the ill 
paiiiture or dengnment of them ? ^ Dr^en, 

When absent, yet we conquer’d in his riant ; 
For though that some mean artist’s skill vi^re 
shown 

In minglUig colours, or in placing light, 

Yet still tlie lair desigiment was hi& own. Dtyden, 

Desi'rable. aiy, [from desire,] 

1, That which is to be wished with 
earnestness. 

Adjudged cases, collected by men of great 
sagacity, will improve his mind toward acquiring 
this detirahle amplitude and extent of thouj^.^^ 

He cannot but confess, that it is a thing the most 
iesirabU to man, and most agreeable to the good- 
ness of God, that he should send forth his iight 
and his truUi by a special revelation of his will. 

Rogers. 

2, Pleasing; delightful. 

She tlien let drop some expressions about an 
agate snuff-box : 1 immcdifitely look the hint, and 
bought one ; being unwilling to omit anv thing 
that might make me desirable in her eyes. Addison. 

Our own sex, our kindred, our houses, and our 
very iiaines, seem to have something good and 
desvrable in them. Watts. 

DESFRE. n.s. [deWr, Fr. deseo, Ital, de- 
siderium, Lat.] Wish; eagerness to 
obtain or enjoy. 

Desire is the uneasiness a man finds in himself 
upon the absence of any thing, w hose ineseiit en- 
joy ment carries the idea of delight with it. Locke. 

Drink provokes, and miprovokes ; it provokes 
the desire, but it takes away the performance. 

Shakesp. 

Desire's the vast extent of human mind : 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. 

Dry den. 

It is in a man’s power only to observe what the 
ideas are that take their turns in his understand- 
ing, or else to direct the sort, and call in such as 
he hath a dtsire or use of. Locke. 

To Desi're. u, a. [desirei^ Fr, deside- 
rare, Lat] 

1 . To wish ; to long for ; to covet. 

Thou shall nut desire the silver or cold. 

Dent. vii. 25. 

2. To express wishes ; to appear to long. 

Jove beheld it with a desiring look, Dryden. 

3. To ask ; to intreat. 

Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner, 

—I humbly do desire your grace of pardon ; 

1 must away this nicht, ^ Shakesp. 

Hut since >ou take such int’rest in our woe, 

And Tint’s (lisustVous end desire to know, 

I will reslruin my tears, and briefly tell 

What in uui last and fatal night befell. Dryden. 

4 -. To recjuire ; to demantl. Not in use. 

A iloletul case desifcs a doleful song. 

Without vain art or curious compliments. Spenser. 

Desi'rkr. n. s, [from desire.] One that 
IS eager of any thing ; a wisher. 

I will counterfx'it the hcwilchnicnt of some 
popular man, and give it bountifully to the df- 
tiren. " Shakesp. 

DesFrous. atfj. [from desire.] Full of j 
desire; eager; longing after; wishing 
tor. 

The SHTue piety w Inch maketh them that are in 
authurit\ desirous to please and resemide God by 
justice, inflameth every way men of action witii 
xeal to do good. Hooker. 

Re not desirous of his dabitits; for they are 
deceitful meat, Pt'ov. xxiii. S. 

Men arc drowsy and detitom to sleep before the 

of an ague, and yawn and stretcli. JBocon. 

Adam the while. 

Waiting desirous her return, had wove 
Of choicest flow’rs a garland. Milton. 

Vot. 1. 
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Conjugal adectioo, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 

Hath led me on, desirous to behold 

Once more thy face. Milton. 

DesFrousness. n. s. [from desirous.] 
Fulness of desire; eagerness. Diet, 

DbsFrously. adv, [from desirous.] 
E^erly ; with desire ; with ardent 
wirfies. Diet, 

To DESl'ST. n. [desist o, Lat.] To 
cease from any thing; to stop: with 
from, 

Demt, thou art discern’d, 

And toil ’at in vain ; nor me in vain inulest. Milton. 

There are many who will not quit a project, 
Ihough they find it pernicious or absurd ; out will 
readily desist from it, when they arc convinced it 
is impracticable. Addison. 

Desi'stance. n. s, [from desist,] The 
act of desisting ; cessation. 

Men usually give freeliest where they have not 
given before : and make it both the motive and 
excuse of their desistance from giving any more, 
that they have given already. Boy/c. 

Desi'tive. a^, [desitus, Lat.] Ending; 
concludcnt; final. 

Inceptive and desitive propositions are of this 
sort ; ttie fogs vanish as the sun rises ; but the 
fogs have not yet begun to vanish, therefore the 
sun is not yet risen. Watts. 

Debk. II. s, [disch a table> Dut.] An 
inclining table for the use of writers or 
readers, made commonly with a box or 
repository under it. 

Tell her in ihe desk. 

That’s cover’d o'er with Turkish tapestry. 

There is a purse of ducats. Shakesp. 

lie is drawn leaning on tidesk, with his bibie 
before him. Walton's Angler. 

1 have been obliged to leave mifinishcd in my 
desk the heads of tw'o essays. Pope. 

Not the dfsfc with silver nails, 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor staiidish well japann'd, avails 
'Jo writing of good sense. Swift. 

De'solate. adj. [dtsolatus, I-at.] 

1. Without inhabitants ; uninhabited. 

Let us seek some deso/ate shade, and there 

Weep our sad bosoms empty. Shakesp. 

This hero appears at lirst in a desolate island, 
sitting upon the side of the sea. Broome. 

2. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid waste. 

This city will be desolate, without an inhabitant. 

Jcr. xxvi. 

3. Solitary ; without society. 

To DESOLATE, v. a. [dtsolo, Lat] To 
deprive of inhabitants ; to lay waste ; 
to make desert. 

Tlie island of Atlantis was net swallowed by 
an earthquake, but was desolated by a particular 
deluge. Bacon. 

Thick around 

Thunders the sport of those, who with tlie gun. 
And dog inipatienl bounding at the shot. 

Worse than the season desdate tlie fields. Thoms. 

De'solai ELY. adv. [from desolate.] In 
a desolate manner. 

Desola'tion. n, s. [from desolate.] 

1. Destruction of inhabitants ; reduction 
to solitude. 

What w'ifli your praises of the country, what 
with your discourse of the lamentable desolation 
thereof made by those Scots, you have filled me 
with H great compassion. Spenser's State of Irei. 

Without her follows to myself and thee. 
Herself, the land, ami many a Christian soul, 
Death, desolation, ruin, ann decay. 

2. Gloominess ; sadness ; melancholy ; 
destitution. 

Tliat dwelling place is unnatural to mankind ; 
and then the terribleness of the continual motion. 
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the desolation of the fur being fiom comfort, the 
eye and the ear having ugly images before it, doth 
still vex the mind, even when it is best armed 
agHjnsl it. Sidney. 

Then your hose shall be ungartered, and every 
thing about you deraonstrau* a careless desolation. 

Skahesp. 

My desolation does begin to make 
A better life. Shakesp. 

To Complete 

Tlie scene of desolation, stretch'd around 
The grim guards stand. Thomson 

3, A place wasted and forsaken. 

How is Babylon become a desolation among 
the nations ! Jer. 1. US. 

DESPAT R. fi. #. [desespoir, Fr.] 

1. Hopelessness ; despondence ; loss of 
hope. 

Despair is the thought of the unattainahlenes 
of any good, which works differently in men’ 
minds ; soinetimcs producing uneasiness or pain, 
sometime.^ rest and indoiency. lj)cke. 

You had cither never attempted this change, 
set on with hope ; or never discovered it, stopt 
with despair. ^ Sidn^. 

We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed j we are perplexed, but not ih despair. 

2 tv. iv. S 

Wcnrieil, forsaken, and pursued at last, 

AH safety in despair of safety |)lac’d. 

Courage he thence resumes, resolv’d to bear 
All their assaults, since ’tis in vain to fear. Denh. 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care ; 

One lov’d with hope, one languish’d with despair. 

Dryden. 

2. That which causes despair ; that of 
which there is no hope. 

Strangely visitt*d people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye ; 

The mere despair of surgery, he cure.s ; 

Hanging a golden stamp aoout their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakesp. 

3. [In theology.] Loss of confidence in 
the mercy of Clod. 

Are not all or most evangelical virtues and 

f races in danger of extremes’' As there is, God 
nows, too often a defect on the one side, so there 
may he an excess on the other : iiiav not hope in 
God, or godly sorrow, be perverted Into picsump- 
tion or despair ? 6pratt. 

To DkspaTr. V. n. [despero, Lat.] To 
be without hope ; to despond ; with o/ 
before a noun. 

Though thou (Irewcst a sword at tliy friend, yet 
despair not ; for there may be a turning. 

Keclits. xxii. 21. 

Wc commend the wit of the Chinese, who de- 
^air (f making of gold, hut are mad upon mak- 
ing of silver. Bacon. 

Never despair ft God’s blessings here, or of 
his reward lieieatter, but go on as you have 
begun. Wake. 

DespaTrer. It.*, [from despair.] One 
without hope. 

He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes despaireis hope for good success. 

Dryden. 

DespaTrful. atff. [despair and Jull.] 
Hopeles.s. Obsolete. 

That swwt but sour desvaiiful care. Suiney. 
Other cries among the Irish savour of the Scy- 
thian barbarism ; as the lamentions of their burials, 
with despairjul outcries. Spenser. 

DrspaTrinoly. aiv, [from dMpmrtit^.] 
In a manner betokening bopelesgness or 
despondency. 

He speaks severely and despairingly of our so- 
ciety. Boyle. 

To DESPATCH, v. a, [depescAer, Fr.] 

1. To send away hastily. 

Doctor Theodore Cole^, a sober man, I d#- 
spatched immediately to Ctrecht, to bring the 
moxa, and learn tbe exact method of niin^ it. 
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The good uJineas, Whose pAtemal care 
liilus’ uhsciice couid no longer bear, 
pe^pateh'd Achates to tlie slops in haste, 

To give a glad relation of the past. Dryden, 

2. To send out of the world ; to put to 
death. 

Edmund, I think, is gone. 

In pity of his misery, to detpatch 
His knighted life. Shaken, 

And tlje company shall stone tlieni with stones, 
and despatch them with their swords. 

I’sek. xxiii. 47. 

In combating, but two of you will fVdl ; 

And we resolve we will despatch you all. Dryden. 

Despatch me ouickly, I may neatli forgive ; 

1 shall grow leuaereluc, and wi^h to live. Dryden, 

3. To perform a business quickly ; as, 1 
di\spaf('hvd \i\y affairs, anti ran hilber. 

lijeu'lviie ej)rjimamled he hi" eiuiri(it>mati to 
<lii\e wiih<Jiit Cv'iising, and U\ despatch thejournes , 
the judgment oi Ciod now following him. 

a Mac. ix. 4. 

TSio sooner one action d/*spfffcAe</, which, h\ 
such u determiiNitioii as the will, we me ^etupoii 
hut another uiieasiiiesj* is reud^. to set us on work. 

Locke. 

4. To conclude an affair with anotlier, 

What, arc the hrothei*. parted ? 

—They have despatch'd y^hli Poinpey j he is gone 

Shdkcsp, 

Despa'tch. w. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Hasty execution ; speedy performance 

Affected de.^pntch is one of the most dangerous 

things to business that can be. Bacon. 

You’d see, could yon hei inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, site wishes hirdcsftatch ; 

Tlien to a woman’s meaning would you look 
Then read her backward. * (irnnviile. 

The desjyatch of a good oflicc i> very often a 
beneticial to the solicitor as the good office itself. 

AddiikiUi. 

2. Conduct; mnnnpremont. Obsolete. 

V' U slldll put 

Tills niiiht’ great business into my despatch, 

W'hich shaii, to hIJ our nights Hint day s to come, 
Give solely sovereign sway and niaslerdoni. 

Shakesji. 

3. Express ; hasty messenger or message : 
as despatches were sent away. 

Despa'tchfui- adj, [from despatch,] 
Bent on haste ; intent on speedy exe- 
cution of business. 

So saying, with dcspatchjul looks in haste 
She turns, on liospiiahle thoughts intent. Milton. 

JiCt one despatchful bid some swain to lead 
A well fed buDoct from the grassy mead. Pope. 

DE'SPERATE. adj. [dcspti'atust Ijxi,] 

1. Withouthope. 

Sinee his exile she hath despis’d me most ; 
Forsworn my compauv, and railM ut me, 

That I am desperate ot ohlHiniiig her. Shakesp. 

2. Without care of safety; rash; preci- 
pitant ; fearless of danger. 

(’un \on think, my lords, 

That any Knglismnan dare give me counsel, 

Or he a know n friend ’gainsthis highness’ pleasure, 
Thougli he be grown ao desperate to be honest, 

And live a subject ^ Shakesp. 

He who goes on without any care or thought 
of reforming, such an one we vulgarly call a des- 
perete person, and tlml sure is a most damiiiug 
•in. Hammond. 

B, Irretrievable; unsurmountable ; irre- 
coverable. 

These debts may be well called desperate ones ; 
for a mad man owes them. S^adketp. 

In a part of Asia, the sick, when their case 
oomes to be thought desperate^ are carried out and 
laid ou the earth, before they are dead, and left 
there. Locke. 

1 am a man of desperoH ‘fertimes, tliat is, a man 
whose friends are ; Ibr 1 never aimed at any 
other fortune than in friends, Pape tu Swift. 
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4. Mad; hot-brained; furious. 

Vt’ere it not tlic part of a desperate physician to 
wi.sh liis friend dead, rather than to apply the 
best endeavours of his skill for his recovery r 

Speiisei'*t Stait of Ireland, 
6. It is sometimes used in a sense nearly 
ludicrous, and only marks any bad qua« 
lity predominating in a high degree. 

Concluding ail mere desfrate sots and fools, 
’riial durst depart from Aiistotle’s rules. Pope. 

De'sperately. adv, [from deuperate.] 

1. Furiously; madly; without attention 
to safety or danger. 

"V'our eldest daughters have foredone themselvos 
And drsp’rateip are dead. Shakesn, 

There might be somewhat in it, that he tvouid 
nof ha\e done, or desired undone, when he broke 
foil!) us dispcrately as before he had done un- 
civilly. B roan's Vulg, Krr. 

2. In a great degree; violently: this 
sense is ludicrous. 

She fell desperately in love witli him, and took 
a voyage into Sicily in pursuit of him. Addison. 

Dk'speratkness. 71 , s, [horn despiTafe.] 
Madness ; fury ; precipitance. 

I’lic going on not only in terrours and amaze- 
ment of rouscicnce, but also boldly, hojiingly, 
confidently, in wilful habits of sin, is culled a 
desjierateness also; and the more bold thus, the 
more desperate. Hammond. 

Despera'tion. n. s, [from desper'ate,] 
Ilopjlessness; despair; despondency. 

Desperation 

Is all the policy , strength, and defence, 

Timt Home ciiii make against them. Shakesp. 

As long as we aie guilty t»f any past .sin, and 
liaNe no p omisc of reiiiis^ion, whatever ( 


lure care b<*, 
our industry, 
sinned. 


our fn- 

this desperation of success chills nil 
and we sin ou because we have 
Hammond. 

DE'SPI CABLE. adJ, [desjdcabiiis, Lat.] 
Contemptible ; vile ; mean ; sordid ; 
worthless. It is apjdied equally to per- 
sons or things. 

Our case were iniserahle, if that wherewith we 
most endeavour to jdeasc (lod were in his sight si; 
vile aiul des^neahlc as mtii’s disdainful speech 
would make it. ^ Hooker. 

Their heads as low 

Ihjw’d down in battle, sunk before the spears 
Of dcspic<dde lot's. Milton. 

All the earth he gave thee to possess and lule, 
N(» (i(spicable gift. Milton. 

IS d less even in thi> drs^dcahle heio, 

'J’han when my name shook Africk with affiight, 
And froze yoiir hearts beneath your torrid zone. 

Dryden. 

All the quiet thattould he experted from sucli 
a reign, must he the result of absolute power on 
the one hand, and a despicable slavery on the 
otlier. Addison. 

When men of rank and figure pass away their 
lives in criminal pursuits and practices, they ren- 
der tJieniselves more vile and dtspicable than any 
innocent man can he, whatever low station his 
fortune and birth have placed him in, Addison. 

De'spicableness. w. 8. [from despiva^ 
bit’,] Meanness ; vileness ; worthless- 
ness. 

We consider the great disproportion between 
the tiifinity of the reward and the despicahlenest of 
our service. Decay sf Piety. 

De'spicably. adv, Jfrom despicable,] 
Meanly; sordidly; vilely. 

Here wanton Naples crowns the happy shore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor despicably poor ; ! 

I'he town in soft soieimiities cieli^hts, I 

And gentle poets to her arms invites. 

Addison. 

Despi'sable. adj. [Cram despise,] Con- 
temptible ; despicable ; regarded with 
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. A word scarp^ly ufed but 
in low converaation. 

I Bill obliged to you for taking notice of « poor 
old distre^cd courtier, cuminonlv the most despise 
aple thing ni the worlii. Arbuthnot to Pops. 

ToDESFI'SE. if. li. [despiser, old Fr. 

Skinner: despicio, Lat.] 

1* To Kcom ; to contemn ; to slight ; to 
disrespect. 

For, 16, 1 wH! make thee small among the hea- 
thfn, and despised among men. Jer. xlix. 15. 

My sous their old unhafipy sire despise, 
Spoil’duf his kingdom, and depriv’d of eyes. 

Pope, 

2. In Shakespeare it seems once to signify 
abhor, as from the Italian despettare. 

Let not your ears despise my tongue for ever, 
Which sliall pti^sess tlit'iii with the Ticaviest sound 
That I ver y el they heard. Shakesp. 

Despi ser. n, s. [from despise,] Con- 
temner ; sconier. 

Art thou tliiis boldcn’d, ninn, hy thy distress, 
Or else a rude despiser of good manners. 

That in civility tliou seem’st so t*mpty ? Shakesp. 

Wisdom is commonly, at long running, justi- 
fied even of her despisers. 

Government of the Tongue. 
Thus the atheists, libertines, and despisers of 
religion, usually pass under the name of free- 
thinkers. 

DESPITE, n, s. [spijt, Dut. dipit, 
Fr.] 

1. Malice; anger; malignity; malicious- 
ness ; spleen ; hatred. 

Thou wretch ! despite o’crwhelm thee ! 

Shakesp. 

With men these considerations are msually the 
causes of despite, diwlain, or aversion from otners ; 
but with God they pass for reasons of our greater 
tenderness towards others. Spratt. 

2. Defiance ; unsubdued opposition. 

The life thou gav’st me first, was lost and done ; 
TUI with thy warlike svv(»rd despite of fate. 

To my determin’d time thou gav’st new date. 

Shakesp. 

My life thou shall command, hut not my shame : 
The one my duty owes ; but my fair name. 

Despite of death, that lives upon my grave, 

Tu dark dishonour’s use thou stialt not nave. Shah, 
Kni>w I will serve the fair in thy despite, Dryd. 

1 have not (juitted yet a victor’s right ; 

I’ll make yovi liappy iii your own despite. Dryden. 

Say, would the tVuder creature, \u deynte 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night. 

Its life mauitaiu BlMknwre. 

Thou, with rebel iuvideuce, didst dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian ; 

And, in desmte ev’n of thy falher’i justice. 

To stir the niciious rubble up to arms. Rowe 

3. Act of malice; act of opposition. 

His punishment, eternal misery, 

It would he all his solace mid revenee. 

As udesjiite done aguinst the Most High, 

Thee once to gmn companion of his woe. MilUm 

To Despi'tk. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
vex ; to offend ; to disappoint ; to give 
uneasiness to. 

Saturn, with his wife Rliea, fled by night; set- 
ting the town on fire, to despite Bacchus. 

RaUigh. 

Despi'teful. ad], [despite and full.] 
Malicious ; full of spleen ; full of hate ; 
malignant; mischievous: used both of 
persons and things. 

I, his desyitfnl Juno, sent him forth 
From courtly iriendswith camuiug foes to .se. 
Where dcatn and danger dog tlic heels of worth. 

Shakesp. 

Preserve m from the hands of our d^pii^nl atul 
deadly enemies. A' .imj" Charles. 

Mean while the heinous and despUrful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradise, was known 
In beuv’n. miUon. 
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DESPi'TEFOtLY. adv. [from ifspiitful.] 
Maliciously ; malignantly. 

Prny for Ihein ihiit despitefutly ase you and per- 
secute you. Matthew, v, 44. 

Dks(pVteful>iess. n. s. [from detUfite* 

/u/.] Malice; hate; mali^ity. 

Let us examine him with ^eapit^'uhiess antil tor- 
ture, that we know liis nieekneiiii, and jprov^ )us 
patience. WUd, ii, ^9. 

Dkspi'teous. adj, [from despite.] Ma- 
licious; furious. A -word now out of 
use. 

The knight of the rcd-crois, when hiinh^f spied 
Spurring so hot wiUi rage deqiileous, , < 

'Gan faiily coucli his spear. Tuity Queen, 

Turning tleapiteous torture out of door. Shakesp. 

Despi'teoxjsly. adtK [from deepitecus.] 
In a furious manner : not in use. 

The mortal .steel despUemisly entail’d 
Deej) in their fle.sh, quite thro' the iron vralls, 
I’liat a large purple stream adown their ginmbeux 
falls, i&KWAcr. 

To DESPOIL. I’, a. [despolio, Lat.j 

1. To rob ; to deprive : with of. 

De$poiled of warlike arms, and knpweii shield. 

Spetiser. 

You are nobly bom, 

DenoiVd <f your honour in your life.^ Shakesp. 

lie waits, with hellish rancour imminent. 

To intercept tliy way, or send thcc back 
Despoird ())” iiiniieeuce, of faith, tf bliss. Milton. 

lie, pale ns death, dvsjMil'd oj his array, 

Into tlie queen’s npnrtiiient takes his way. Bryd. 

Ev’u now thy aid, 

Eugene, with regiments unequal prest, 

Awaits • this day if all his honours gain’d 
IksmiU him, if \)i‘y succour opportune 
Dctencls not the sad hour. Philipt. 

2. To divest by ;iny accident. 

These formed stones, despoiled if their shells, 
and exposed u]K)n the surface of the ground, in 
time moulder away. Woodward. 

3. Simply to strip : not in use. 

A groom can despoil 

Of puissant aims, and laid in easy bed. Spenser. 

Despoliation, n. s. [from despofio, 
LaU] The act of despoiling or strip- 
ping. 

To DESPO'ND. V. a. [despondeo, Lat] 

1. To despair ; to lose hope ; to become 
hopeless or de.sperate. 

It is every mau'.s duty to labour in his calling, 
and not to despond for any miscarriages or disap- 
pointments that were not in his own power to 
prevent. L'i^tranfi^c. 

There is no surer reined v for superstitious and 
drspondiuf:; weakne.s^, than first to govern ourselves 
by the best improvement of tliat reason which 
providence has gi\eu uh for a guide ; and then, 
when we ha\e done our owm parts, to rommit all 
chearfully, f»»r the rest, to the good pleasun* of 
heaven, will) trust and resignation, L' Lslran^c. 

J'h \ sick is their n.uie : 

The learned leeches in despair depart, 

And shake their heads, dispondin^ of their art. 

Dryden. 

Others depress their own minds, despond at tlie 
first dillicullv ; and conclude, th.it making any 
progress in knowledge, farther than serves llieir 
ordinary business, is above tiwdr capacities. 

lAJcke. 

2. [In theology.] To lose liope of tfie 
divine mercy. 

He considers what is the natural tendency of 
such a virtue, or such a vice : he is well nppnzed 
that the leprcscaiation of some of these things 
may convince the understanding, some may ter- 
rify the conscience, some may allure the slothful, 
and some encourage the despoitding mind. U atls 

Despo'ndency. n, s. [from despondent.] 
Despair; hopelessness; desperation. 
Despo'ndrnt. adi. [despondens, LaI.] 
Despairing ; hopeless ; without hope. 


it is well known, both from ancient and inqtlcrn 
experience, llmt the very boldcit atheists, out (*f 
their debauches and company, when they chance 
to be surprised with solitude or sickness*, arc the 
most suspicious, timorous, and dc.<yondcn( w retches 
in the world. Iknjtlry. 

Congregated tlirusbeo, lirmets, sit 
On Uk? rfead tice, a dull despimdant flock. Thom. 

'To DESPO'NSATE. v. a. [desponso, 

» Lat.] To betroth ; to nfliance ; to unite 
by reciprocal promises of marriage. 

DkspoNsa'tion. n.s. [from desponsafe.] 
The act of betrothing persons to each 
other. 

DE'SPOT. 71. 8. [herwmt.] An absolute 
prince ; one that governs with unlimited 
authority. This word is not in use, ex- 
cept as applied to some Dacian prince ; 
as, the despot of Servia, 

Despo'tical. 7 [from rff».vpof.] Ab- 

Despo'tick. ) solute in power; un- 
limited in authority ; arbitrary ; unac- 
countable. 

God’s universal law 
Gave to the man dcspotick power 
Over his female in due awe, 

N or from that right to part an hour. 

Smile she or lowre. ^ ^ Milttm. 

In all its directions of the inferior faculties, rea- 
son conveyed its suggotiuns with clearness, and i 
enjoined tlieni with power : it had tlu* iiassions in 
pel fed subjection ; though its commaiui over them 
was but pcrsua.sivc and political, yet it had tfie 
force of coactive and desnotfcni South. 

\Vc miry see in a neigubouriiig government the 
ill consequences of having a r/«/ii»ttck jirincc ; for 
notwithstanding there is v.ist extent or lands, and 
many of them better than those of the Swiss and 
Giisons, the common people among the latter are 
in a mnch hettei situation. Addison. 

Patriot.swcre forced to give way to the maflness 
of tlie people, who were lunv wliolly bent ujion 
.single aud despotiek .slavery. Swift. 

Despo'ticalnkss. n.s. [from despotic 
cal.] Absolute authority. 

De'spottsm. 71. s. [despotisme, Fr. from 
despot.] Absolute power. 

To DESPU'MATE. v.n. [de.ymmo, Lat.] 
To throw off parts in foam ; to froth ; 
to work, 

Despuma'tion. 71. s. [from despa mate.] 
The act of throwing off excreiuentitious 
parts in scum or foam. 

Dksquama'tion. 7f. s. [from squama, 
Lai.] T'Jie act of scaling foul bones. 
A term of chirurgery. 

Dessert, n.s. [dcsserte,Tx.\ The last j 
course at an entertainment; the fruit or 
sweetmeats set on the table 'atter tlie 
meat. 

'to give thee all thy due. thou hast tlie art 
To make a supper with a line dessert. Dryden. 

At vtmr dissert bright pewter com* «• too liitt , 
When your last course was well serv'd up in p .ite. 

King. 

Tu DE'S11N.\TE. r. a. [f/r.s//wo, Lat.] 
T'o design for any particular end or i)ur- j 
pose. 

J^inls arc destinated to fly among the hraiichcs 
of trees and hushes. Hay on the Crea. 

Destination, n.s. [from desiinate,] 
The purjKise for which any thing is ap-* 
pointed; the ultimate design. 

The passages through which spirits are conveyed 
to the members, being almost infinite, and each of 
them drawn through .so many meanders, it is won- 
derful that they should perform their regular derts- 
fiatiMs without losing their way. UlanviUe: 


There is a great variety of apprehensions and 
fancies of men, in the destuiatiim and a^>plicatLn 
of things to several ends luul ust‘>,. Hale 

To l>K'sriNE. V. a. [dcstino, Lat.] 

1. To doom ; to devote ; to appoint un- 
alterably to any state or condition. 

Wherefore cense we then? 

.Say they wdio counsel war : we arc decreed, 
Kcscrv’tl and destin d to eternal woe ; 

V\ iiatcver doing, what can wre suil'cr more ? 

Milton. 

All altars flame ; before each altar lies, 
Drench'd in his goic, the destind sacrifice. 

Dryden. 

2. To apjioint to any use or purpose. 

Too thin blood strays into the immediately sub- 
ordinate vesseds, which are datined to carry hu- 
mours secreted fiom tlie h’ood. 

Arhuthnoi on Aliments. 

3. To devote ; to doom to punishment or 
misery : used absolutely. 

May hcav’ii around this destind head 

The choicest of its curses shed. Prior. 

4. To fix unalterably. 

'J'he infi'rnal juduc’s dreadful pow’r 
From the dark urn shall throw tliy destind hour. 

Prior 


De'stiny. n. s. [destiace, Fr.] 

1. The power that spins the life, and de- 
termines the fate, of living beings. 

Thou art iiciilu i like thy sire or dam ; 

But, like a foul mis-sliapni stigmalick, 

Mark’d liy the destiniis to be avoided. Slinkcsp 

2. I'ate ; invincible nccc.ssity. 

lie said, dear daughter, rigliily may I rue 
Tlie fall of famous childieii born of me; 

But who can turn the stream of destiny, 

Oi break the cluiin of stionc recessity, 

\V hich fast is tied to .love’s cle.n il seat.’ 

Fairy Queen. 

Ilow can hearts, not fiee, be tried whetiier they 
.serve 

Williiiiror no, who will luit m hat they must 
Bv dc'^tiny. and can no other chuse? Milton 
*i-?ad ll'^ great destiny hut Luveii thee skill 
To know,* as well as pow’r to act, her will. 

Denham, 

Chance, <•' forceful destiny, 

Which forms in caie^cs liitl wliale’cr shall he. 

Dryden. 

3. Doom ; condition in future lime. 

At tlic pit of Acheron 
Aloel me i’ tli’ morning ; thillier he 
Will come to know his destiny. Shaketp 

DL'STITUTE. atij. [(kxlitufus, Lat.] 

1. Forsaken ; abaiKloned : with of. 

To forsake the true God of heaven, is to fall 
into all such evilx upon the face of the earth, pa 
men, vither destituti of grace divine, may commit, 
or unprotecti'd from aluive, may endure. Hooker. 

2. Abject ; fricndleps. 

lie* will regard the pru\er of the destitute, ai^ 
iu)t dtsjiise theii prayei. * ^salmcVi. 17. 

3. In want of. 


Take tlie destin’d way 

'J'o find the regions /cof day. Dryden. 

Nothing can he a greater instance of the l<»\e 
th.it mankind has for lihertN . than such a savai^e 
luonutnin co\ered witli people, and the Campania 
of lioine, which lies in the same country, d«ti- 
b/te of' iiihahiianlh. ' Addison. 

Destitution, n. s. [from dcsiitnte.] 
W ant ; the state in which something is 
wanted : applied to persons. 

'riiRl destUuthm in food and cloalhitig is such an 
iiiqiediment, irt, till it be removed, suffcretli not 
the mind of man to admit any other care. Hooker. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, 
are not left in fo great destitution, that justly any 
man should think the ordinary means of 
life token fi%i them. ,, , , 

The order ef paying the debts of contract or re- 
rtitution is set dewnV the civil laws of a 
dom : in dettitutim or want of such rules, we art to 
observe the necessity of the creditor, the Ume of 

wn 
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the delay, and the special obtigatioiift of friend- 
shh» Taylor. 

To DESTROT. v. a. [destruo, Lat. de- 
9 truire, Fr.] 

1 . To overturn a city ; to raze a building ; 
to ruin. 

The Lord will destroy tliis city, Gen, acix. 14. 

2. To lay waste ; to make desolate. 

Solyman sent his army, which burnt and de- 
stroyed the country villages. Knoltes, 

3. To kill 

A people great and many, and taH as the Ana- 
kirns ; but tiie lx»rd destroyed them before them, 
and they succeeded thein, and dwelt in their 
stead. Deut. U. 21, 

'Tis safer to be that which we destroy. 

Than by destruction dwell in doubtful joy. 

Shaketfi, 

The wise Piovidcncclmtb placed a certain anti- 
pathy liotweeu some animals and nnstiy insects, 
wiieieb\ thov delight ill their destruction, thoueh 
ibr'y use them not as food ; as the peacock ae-’ 
ittnt/s snakes and adders; ihe wedrel, mice and 
lais ; spiders, flics ; and sonic sorts of flies destroy 
Spiders. ^ Hale. 

4. To put an end to ; to bring to nought. 

Do wc not see that slothful, intemperate, and 

incontinent persons destroy their bodies with dis- 
eases, their reputations witii disgrace, and their 
faculties with want ? ^ Bentley. 

There will be as many sovereigns as fathers ; 
the mother too hath her title, which dettroi/i the 
sovereignty of one supreme monarcli. Xacke. 

Destro yer, n, s. \irom destroy,] The 
person that destroys or lays waste; a 
murderer. 

It is said, that Assnr both founded it and ruined 
it : it may be understood, that Assur the founder 
was the son of Shem, and Assur the destroyer was 
an Assyrian. Baleigk. 

Triumph, to be styl’d great conquerors, 

Patrons of mankind, goes, and sons of gods \ 
Destroyws rightlier call’d, and slayers of men. 

Milton. 

Yet, guiltless too, this bright destniyrr lives ; 

,At random wounds, nor knows tlie wound she 
gi>es. Pope. 

DESTRU C'ITBLE. adj. [from destruo, 
Lat] Liable to destruction. 
Destructibi'lity. 71. s. [from dcsfrwf- 
tible,] Liableness to destruction. 
Destru'ction, II. s, [destructio, I^t] 

1- The act o* destroying ; subversion ; 
demolition. 

2. Murder; massacre. 

'Tis safer to be that which we destroy, 

Than by destruction dwell in doubtful juy. Shak. 

3. The stale of Ixeing destroyed ; ruin ; 
murder suffered. 

If that your moody discontented souls 
Do Ilin>ug1i the clouds behold this present hour. 
Even for revenge mock niv destruction. Shakesp, 

\V hen that winch we iimuortal thought 
We saw s » near destruction brought. 

We felt what you did then endure, 

And tremble yet, as not secure. Waller. 

4 . The cau.se of destruction ; a destroyer ; 

depopulator : a consuming plague. 

ibc destructum that wastelh at iioon-ilay. 

Pidlm xci. 6. 

5. pn theology.] Eternal death. 

Afoad is the way that leadeth to dtstructUm. 

Mattheic. 

DbSTRIT'CTIVE. a^. [destructivus, low 
Lat.] 

1. That which destroys ; wasteful; caus> 
ing ruin and devastation ; that which 
brings to destruction* 

In ports and roads leauite, 

DsrtmoNte nres anoiui whole fleets we send. 

Dryden. 
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One may think that the continuation of exist 
cnce, with a kind of resistatice to any destructiie 
force, is the continuation of lelidity, Locke. 

2. With of. 

He will put an end to so abaord a practice, 
w Inch makes our most refined diversions destnic- 
iive oi' all politeness. Addison. 

Boili are defects equally destrstetive rf true re- 
ligion. Briers, 

3. With to. 

In a firm bnildine, even the cavities ought not 
to be filled with rubbish, which is of a perishable 
kind, destructive to Uie strength. ^ Dryden. 

Excess of cold, as well as beat, puns us ; be- 
cause it is equally destrncUve to that temper which 
is necessary to the preservation of life. Locke. 

Destru'ctively. adv. [from destruc- 
tive.] Ruinously; mischievously; widi 
power to destroy. 

What remains hut to breathe out Moses’s wisli 
O that men were nut so destructively foolish ! 

Decay of Piety. 

Destru'ctivkness. n.s. [from destruc- 
tive.] The quality of destroying or 
ruining. 

I’he vice of professors exceeds the desh'uctii'e- 
ness of the most hostile assaults, as intestine trea- 
chery is more ruinous than foreign violence. 

Decay if Piety. 

Destru'ctor. n. s. [from destroy,' 
Destroyer; consumer. 

llelmont wittily calls the fire the destructor and 
the artificial death of things, Boyle. 

Desuda'tion. n. s. [desudatio, Lat.] 
profuse and inordinate sweating, from 
what cause soever. 

De'suetude. It. s, [deauetudo, Lat. 
Cessation to be accustomed; discon- 
tinuance of practice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of bar- 
barous {icople, those countries were quickly fallen 
off, writh barbarism and desuetude, from their former 
civility and knowledge. Hale. 

W’e see in all things how desuetude does con- 
tract and narrow our faciillies, so that we can ap- 
prehend only those things w herein wc are con- 
versant. Goieminent of the Tongue. 

De'sultory. ”1 adj. [tlestti tortus, 
Desulto'rious. J Lat.] Roving from 
thing to thing ; unsettled ; immethodi- 
cal ; unconstant. DesuUoriuus is not 
in use. 

Tis not for a desultory tliought to atone for a 
lewd course of life; nor for any thing but the su- 
perinducing of a virtuous iiabit upon a vicious 
one, to (qualify an clfectuai coiiscrsion. UFstr. 

Let but the least trifle cross his way, and his 
desultorious fancy presently takes the scent, leaves 
the unfinished anci half-mangled notion, and skips 
away in pursuit of tlie new game. Harris. 

Take iny desultory thoughts in their native or- 
der, as they rise in niy tiiiiid, without being re- 
duced to rules, and marshalled according to art. 

Felton on the Classicks. 

To De.su'me, V. a. [deaumo, Lat.] To 
take from any thing ; to borrow. 

I’his pebble doth suppose, as pre-existent to it, 
the more simple matter out of which it hdemmed, 
the heat and Influence of the sun, and the due 
preparation of the matter. ^ Hale. 

They have left us relations suitable to those of 
ACiiai/aiid Pliny, whence they desumed their nar- 
rations. Broun. 

Laws, if convenient and useful, arc never the 
worse though they lie desumed and taken from (he 
iaw.s of other countries. HaU\ 

ib DETA'CH. v.a. [detacher, Fr.] 

1. To separate; to disengage; to part 
from something. 

The heat takes luong with it a sort of vegetative 
and terrestrial matter, which it dataches trom the 
uppermost stratum. Woodward. 
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I'he several parts of It are detached one frohi 
the other, and yet join again, one cannot tell how» 

Pope. 

2. To send out part of a greater body of 
men on an expedition. 

If ten men are in war with forty, and tlic lattes 
detach only an equal number to the engH^menty 
what benefit do they receive from thleir sopo- 
riority P AddisosK 

Deta chment, n. s, [from detach.] A 
body of troops sent out from the main 
army. 

The czar dispatched instructions to send out 
detachments of liis cavalry, to prevent the king at 
Sweden’s joining liis army. Taller, No. 65, 

Besides materials, which are brute and bliiidy 
Did nut tins work require a knowing mind, 

Wlio for the task should fit detachments chuse 
From all ihe atoms ^ Blackmmio. 

To DETAPL. r. a. [detailier, ¥r.] To 
relate particularly ; to particularise ; to 
display minutely and distinctly. 

They will perceive (he mistakes of these philo- 
sophers, Hiul he able to answer (heir argaroeiita, 
without m^ beiug obliged to detail them. Cheyne. 

Deta'il. 71. s. [detail, Fr.] A minute 
and particular account. 

I cbn.se, rather than trouble the reader with a 
detail here, to defer tLcm to their proper place. 

Wiodward. 

I was unable to treat this part of my subject 
more in detail, without becoming dr\ ana tedious. 

Pope. 

7b DETAIN, n.s. [ditineo,]joX..] 

1. To keep that which belongs to an- 
other. 

Detain not the wages of the hireling ; for every 
degree of detention of it, beyond the time, is in^ 
justice and uncharilableness. Taylor. 

2. To withhold ; to keep back. 

These doings sting him 

So venomoiikh , that buining shame detains hha 
From his (’orJelia. Shakesp^ 

He 1ms dcscril>ed the passion of Calypso, and 
the indicent advances she made to detain bins 
from his country. Broome. 

. To re.strain from departure. 

Let us detain thee until wc shall liave made 
ready a kid. ^ Judges, xiii. IS. 

Had Ornlicus sung it in the nether sphere. 

So much tlie hymn had pleas’d tlie t 3 'raiU's ear, 
The wife liad been detain d to keep her husband 
there. ^ Dryden. 

, To hold in aistody. 

Deta'inder. 71. A. [from (/f/iiifi,] The 
name of a writ for holding one in cue- 
tody. 

Deta'iner. 71. s. [from i/rfotit.] He 
that holds back any one’s right; hi* 
that detains any thing. 

Judge of the obligation that lies upon all so^t 
of injurious persons ; the sacrilegious, the 
tailors of tithes, and cheaters of luen’s inherit- 
ances. Taykrr 

To DETE'CT. v. a. [detectus, Lat.] 

To discover ; to find out any crime or 
artifice. 

There’s no true lover in the forest ; else sighing 
every minute, and grouning every hour, wouiu 
detect the lazy foot of time as well as a clock. 

Shidtait>. 

Though should I hold my peace, yet thou 
Wouldst ea.s)iy detect what I Vonteul. Milton 

To discover in general. 

'J'he utmost infinite ramifications and iiioscuhk 
tions of all the several sorts of vessels may easily 
be detected by glasses. Bafp 

Drte'cter. n. a. [from detect.] A dip- 

coverer ; one that finds out what an* 
other desires to hide. 
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Oh, heavcni ! that ttiis treason were not ,* or 
tiut I the detccter, Shahetp, 

ilypociiiy lius a secret hatred of \t9 detecter; 
that which will bring it to a test which it cannot 
pass. Decay Piety. 

Detr'ction. n. ff. [from detect. ] 

1. Discovery of guilt or fraud ; or any 
other fault. 

Should I come to Iier with any detection in my 
faaiKi, I could drive her then from tlie wairt of her 
purity. Shakaxpt 

That is a sign of the true evangelical seal, and 
note for the detection of its contrary : it slioutd 
abound more in the mild and cuod«naturi*d atVec- 
tioQs, than iii the vehement and wrathful passions, 

Spratt. 

Detectioii of the incoherence of loose discourses 
was wliolly owing to tlie syllogistical form. Locke. 

S. Discovery of any thing hidden. 

Nut only the sea. but rivers and rains also, are 
uistru mental to tlie dctccnea of amber, and other 
fossils, by washing away the earth and dirt that 
concealcit them. Woodward. 

Dete/ntion. n. s. [from detain.] 

1 . The act of keeping what belongs to 
anotlicr. 

How goes the world, that I am thus cncount’red 
With cUm’rouA claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
Aud^ the detention of lung since due debts, 
Against my honour ? Skakeap. 

2. Confinement ; restraint 

This worketli by detention of the spirits, and 
consiipatiun of the tuiigibli* parts. Bacon. 

To DETE'R. V. a. [deterreo, Lat.] I'o 
discourage by terrour; to fright from 
any thing. 

1 never yet the Iragick strain assay’d, 

Detcrrd by tliy inimitable maid. Waller. 

Man^ and |K)tent enemies tempt and deter us 
from our duty *,301 oiir case is not hard, so l<»ng as 
we have a greatei strength on our side. 7\lloUon. 

Ik’auty or uubeconungness arc of more lorce to 
draw or 'deter imitation, timn any discouses which 
can be made to (hem. lAKke. 

The ladies may not be deterred from correspond- 
ing with me by (bis mciliod. Aadison. 

Aly own face deters me fiom niy glass ; 

And Kneller only shews w'lut ( elia was. Prior. 

To DE'rE'RCiE. v,a. [detei'go, Lot.] To 
cleanse a sore ; to purge any part from 
feculence or obstructions. 

Consider tiie part and habit of body, and add 
or diminish your simplts as you design to dcUige 
or incarn. M'tsrmun. 

Sea salt j»reserves bodies, through which it 
passetli, fioiu corruption ; mid it detergetk the 
vessels, and keeps tlie fluids from putrefaction. 

Arbuthnot. 

Detk'rgent. adj. [from deterge.] That 
wJiich cleanses. 

The food ought to be nourishing and detergent. 

Arbuthnot. 

Deteriora'tion. n.s, [from deferior, 
Lat.] Tile act of making any thing 
wor.se ; the state of growing worse. 
Determent, n. s. [from deter.] Cause 
of discouragement ; that by which one 
is deterred. A good word, but not 
now used. 

I'his will not be thought a discouragement unto 
spirits, w'h ch endeavour 10 udvantuge nature by 
art ; nor w ill the ill succesa of some he made a 
sadjeieut detennent unto others. Broaiis Vul. Err. 

These are not all tiie deiermenU that opposed 
uiy obeying you. Boyle. 

Dstk'uminable. [from determine.] 
That which may be certainly decided. 

W'helher all plants have seeds, were more easily 
dLeterminabU^ it we could conclude concerning 
harts-tungue, feme, and some others. 

Brownes Vulg. Err. 

About this matter, which seems to easily detei^ 


mmablehy sense, accurate and sober men widely 
disagree. Bttyle. 

To DETE'RMINATE. v.a. [determiner, 
Fr.] To limit ; to fix ; to determine ; 
to terminate : not in use. 

The fly-slow hours shidl not determinate 
Tha dateless limit of thy dear exile. Shaketp. 

Dete'rminate. a((f. [determinatus, 
Lat.] 

1. Settled; definite; determined. j 

Demonstrations in numbers, if they are not, 

more evident and exact than in extension, yet 
they are more senerai in their use, and determi* j 
note in their application. L^ockei 1 

To make all the planets move about tlie sun in 
circular orbs, there must be given to each, by a 
determinate impulse, those present particular de« 
grccs of velocity which they now nave, in pro* 
portion to their distances from the sun, and to the 
quantity of the solar matter. Bt^ley. 

2. Established; settled by rule ; positive. 

Scrijitures arc read before tlic time of divine 

service, and without either choice or stint aji- 
pointed by any determinate order. Hooker. 

3. Decisive ; conclusive. 

r th* jirogreis of this business. 

Ere a determinate resolution, he, 

1 moan the bishop, did require a respite. Skakesp. 

4. Fixed; resolute. 

Like men disused in a long peace, more deter- 
minate to do, than skilful how to do. Sidney. 

5. Resolved. 

My determinate voyage is mere extrava^^. 

Dete'rminately. adv. [from deterkti- 
nate.] 

1. Resolutely ; with fixed resolve. 

'The <iuecn obeyed the king’s commandment, 
full of raging agonies, and determinately bent that 
she wouiu seek 'ail loving means to wiu2eimane« 

Sidney. 

In those errors they are so determinately settled, 
that they pay unto falsity the whole sum of what- 
soever love is owing unto God's truth. Hooker. 

2. Certainly ; unchangeably. 

Think thus with yourselves, that you have not 
the making of things true or^ false ; but that the 
truth and existence of things is already fixed and 
settled, and that the principles of religion uic al- 
ready either determinately true or false, before you 
think of them. Ttllotsou. 

Determina'tion. «. [from deter- 
minate.] 

1. Absolute direction to a certain end. 

When wc voluntarily waste much of our lives, 

that reiiiissness can by no means consist with a 
constant deierminatum of will or desire to the 
greatest apparent good. Locke. 

2 . ITie result of deliberation ; conclusion 
formed ; resolution taken. 

I’hey have acquainted me with their determina- 
tion. which is to go home, and trouble you uo 
im,re. Shak^. Merck, of Venice. 

The proper acts of the iatcflect arc intclleciiun, 
deliberdUuii, and determination or d<*cisioii. 

Hale's Oi^m of Mankind. 

Ills much disputed by divines, concerning the 
power of man’s will to good and evil in the slate 
of innocence *, and upon very nice and daogerons 
precin ces stand their dcterminatiows on either side. 

South, 

Consult thy judgment, alfcctions, and inclina- 
tions, and make thy determination upon ycry 
particular; and be always as suspicious of thy- 
self as possible. Calamy, 

3. Judicial decision. 

He confined the knowledge of governing to jus- 
tice and lenity, and to the speedy dctwmnatimi 
of civil and criminal causes. GuUtoer 1 IVaveli. 

Dete'rminative. adj. [from deter- 

1. That which uncontroulably directs to 
a certain end. 


That individual action, which is justly punished 
as sinful in us, cannot proceed from the special 
iiifltieace and dcterminatii'e power of a just cause. 

Bramhall against Hobbes. 
2. That which makes a limitation. 

^ Jf term added to make up the complex sub- 
ject docs^ not necessarily r,r constantly belong to 
u, tlien it is a determinative, and liimti tiie sub- 
ject to a particular pwt of its extension; as, 
every piovs man shall be happy. Watts. 

Determina'tor. n. s. [from determi- 
nate.] One who determines. 

They have recourse unto the great determnator 
of virajnity, conceptions, fertility, and the in- 
scrutHRe infirmities of the whole body. Brown. 

To DETERMINE, v. a. [determiner, Fr. 

deitrmino, Lat.] 

I. To fix; to settle. 

Is it coiichided he .shall be protector ? 

—It is dttermind. not roncluded yet ; 

Rut so it imisi be, if the king rai.scarry. Shakesp 

More ji.irticularly to detennine the proper sea- 
son for gruiimmr, I do not see how it can b« 
made a study, but as an introduction to rUetorick. 

Locke. 

;2. To conclude ; to fix ultimately. 

Frobabilily, in the nature of it, supposes timt 
a thing may or may not be so, for any thing that 
yet appears, or is certainly determined, on tl»e 
other side. South. 

Milton’s subject was still greater than Homer's 
or Virgil’s : it does not determine the fate of single 
persons or nations, but of u whole species. 

Addison 

Destruction hangs on every word we speak. 

On every thought, till the concluding stroke 
Determines all, and closes our design. Addtson. 

SL To bound ; to confine. 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been da- 
termined by the view or sight ; so that whatsoever 
is invisible, either in respect of the fineness of 
tlie body itself, or the smallness of the parts, or 
of the siibtilty of the motion, is little cnqiiired. 

Bacon, 

The nrincipium individuatiunis is existence it- 
self, wliich determines a being of any sort to a 
particular time and place, iitcummunicablc toti^o 
beings of the same kind, Locke 

No sooner have they climbed that hill, which 
thus determines their view at a distance, but a 
new prospect is opened. Atterhury. 

4, To adjust ; to limit ; to define. 

He that has settled in his mind determined ideas, 
with names atlixed to them, will be able to dis- 
cern their dillcrences one from another, which it 
really disiinnuishing. Locke. 

5. To influence the choice. 

You have the captives 

Who were tlie opptisites of this day’* strife ; 

We do renuire them of you, so to use them 
As we shdii find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. ^ yiakesp. 

A man may suspend the act of his choice from 
being determined for or ai^inst the thing pro- 
posed, till he has examined it. Locke. 

As soon as the studious man’s hunger and thirst 
makes him uneasy, he, whose will was never de- 
termined to any pursuit of good cheer, is, by the 
uneasiness of hunger and thirst, presetitly ^eto- 
mined to eating and drinking. Lirke. 

G. To resolve. 


.Touathan knew that it was detenmned t f Ins 
father to slay David. 1 Sam. xx. 33. 

7 . To decide. 

1 do not ask whether bodies m exist, that the 
motion of one cannot be without the motion of 
another: to determine tills either way, is to beg 
the question for or ^gpuust a vacuum. Locke, 

6. To put on end to; to destroy. 

Now where is he, that will not stay so long 
'1111 sickness hath determin’d me ? Shakesp. 


To Detb'rminb. v.n. 

1. To conclude; to form a final concliu 
flion. 
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Ktc ! now exj)rct great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will soon detffnnine or impose 
New laws to be observ’d. MiUim. 

2. To settle opinion. 

It is iiuliiTerent to the mat ter in hand which wa y 
the learned shall dcterm'ute of it. Lockc. 

3. To end ; to come to an end. 

The^ w'ere aj)prehcuded, niul after ronvietion i 
the <lauecr detenuined by their tlcallis. llaiitrard. 

All pleasure spriii^^ing fioni a eialificd passion, 
as most of the iJeasme of sin does, must nerds 
determine m'iIIi (hat pasMon. 

4 . To niiikc a dcci‘?ion. 

Site sooti shal! know of us 
How hoiKMii.ihly and how kindly we 
Deti rniiiK fm her Skakesp, 

5. 1\) end cou'^equontially. 

Uevoluieos t)i ‘•taU. many times, make way 
for ne\N instihititms and fuuiis, and often deter- 
mtm in eithr r ‘cdint; up sotiio tyranny at home, 
or brinpinp insunseeoiupiest fromuhtoad. Temple. 
(#. I'o resnho conct'rniiip^ any thin^. 

\ow, noble peers, the cause why we nre met 
Is to dflcnnine of the coronation. Shahesp. 

Dkteiira'tion. n,$, [de and I.at. 
detnrev, Fr.] Discovery a^y tiling 
by removal of the earth that hides it ; 
the act of unburying. 

Tills coiu’cins the raisin^: of new mountains, We- 
tm'ationx, or lire de'oM.i’on of earlli dow-n ujjou 
tlie xalleys from llio hills and higher grounds. 

iroo/bi ard. 

Pr.TE'RSioN. w. .V. [from deicr^o, (.at.] 
'Die act of cleansing a sore*. 

I endeav our»’d hut the niatler coiilrl 

not he diseh.iiged. TI isew/or 

Di.Ti/Rsivr.. (ff//. [from dc/rr^i'.] Hat- 
ing the power to cleanse. 

Detf/rsive. n.A\ All application tluit 
lias the potter of cleaiisiiii; wounds. 

e frc<,ueotI\ set s,mplo uIcts alHicted with 
sliar,) hum nil s, whir’i corrode them, and render 
tbeia p.iu'ul ‘'tT'lid nlci'r-^, if not tiiuelN relieved 
l»\ </f t( ( w'u » and leuients. ll Vi'/a./u. 

To UF ril'S'r. r. r/. [d,f'sfor, Lat.] To 
hale ; to ;iblif>r ; t > ai> >niin'ik'. 

>sigh there'o tire e\< '-<la imr d beast 
Durst ni't aj^pioacli ; for lie \\ i-, deadly made, 

And all that life i reserved did dittst. 1 airy Queen. 

Glory tirtovs gailty of dtUstul eiiiiics, 

AVliin foi fame's s ike, for ] no-e, an out.Mird part, 
\Vc bend to that the woi kite.' (»t' llie iiea,t 6/mA. 

I ’vc liv'd in such di'-h'Tioor, that the nods 
Dite>,L luv l)a*enL’S. Sluihrsp. 

'llierc is (hat mifurally in the lieart of man 
whicdi abhors sin as sin, and oonserjiu jitlv vvouM 
iiiaki hi. a dftes'f it biMli in liiruself and others tot). 

S(tl(th, 

W * o dares tliiiik one thing, and another tell, 

3ly lieait di/ev/A him as t!i** gati’s ot hell. I'iju . 

DT.Tli'sTAIlLE. udj. [IVom diti’st.'] Il.ilf 
lid ; abhorred ; ahoininablc ; odious. 
IbLnolM, div(»rc’«l, v^rongM, spigliterl, *^10)1. • 
detr'^f iklt <lia(fi. Slmkr^p 

lie desio-d liim to er)iidtler that Iroth ariine'' 
eroisisted ot' Ch’-islians, t<» wlrtan notliijjg is more 
dcti'.tuhb ih II elTision <»f lu m ui blood, llaifuuid. 

Deti/.s r \r.bY. adr. [from detesfabh,] 
Hatefidly ; abrrminably ; odiously. 

It slurnls l*t rt> stiem,iii/eii b\ the apastle, as a 
temper ol iMinl leiol* ring neu so dtlulnhlu bad, 
that the great eiiemv of muokind neiilier can nor 
desires to ludke them vvor.se. .Smith. 

Detest A'T iofi. it. s. [frotn d^M.] 

1, Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 

7'htn only did minfortune la.ike her see what 
.she had done, especially finding in us ratlier de- 
testation tliaii pity. Sid nr n. 

2. It is soinetimcs used with for ; but oj 
seems more proper. 

'I’hf detestatim you express 
Fm' vice in ail its glitfring dress. SuiJ i . 
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I Our love of God will inspire uS with a detettd- 
timfor sill, as what is of all things most contrary 
I to Ills divine nature. Swijt, 

Dete'stkr. n. s. [from detestJ] One 
that hates or abhors. ^ 

To Dethro'ne. i>. fl. [defroncr, Fr. de 
and ihronus, Lat.] To divest of regality ; 
to throw down from the throne ; to de- 
prive of regal dignity, 

Dkti'nue. ff. 8. [defbiue, Fr.] A writ 
that lies against him, who, having goods 
or chattels delivered him to keep, re- 
fuses to deliver them again. Cowell, 
Detona'tion. n.s, [ddono, I-at.] Some- 
what more forcible than the ordinary 
crackling of salts in cidcination ; ns in 
the going off of the pulvis or aurum 
fulminans, or the like. It is also iiseil 
for that noise which liappens upon the 
mixture of fluids that ferment with 
viol<*ncc, as oil of turpentine wilJi oil 
of vitriol, resembling Clio explosion of 
gunpowder. Quincy, 

A new coal is not to he ca^^t <.n the nitre, till 
the dHomition occasioueil by the toimer he either 
iiuite or almost alloeelher emled ; unless itchanre 
that (he puthiig matter do blow Uie coal too soon 
out of the crucible. Beyle. 

To DLTONIZL, v. a. [from dvtouoy 
I.at.] To 'udciiie with detonation. A 
chemical term. 

jNineU'cn pa'‘ts in twenty of detnnhed nitre is 
d<"tioye<l in cigliicen days. Aromhnot on In*. 

To I’^eto'rt. r.ff. [def ortns, of del orqtfcoy 
Lat.] To wrest from the original im- 
port, meaning, or design. 

T'lev have assumed what amounts to an infulll- 
bility III the private spirit, and have deimied texts 
of M'liptuie to the sedition, disturbance, and de- 
stiuetion of the civil gvivernnieut Drydcn. 

To DMTKA'IT. r. a, [ddraefutu, Lat. 
drlr{fdn\ IV.] 

1. To derogate; to take away hy einy, 
calumny, or censure, any thing from the 
rejmtation of another: witli /’row. | 

Thfise were assistants in private, but not trusted 
to nmnugc the .illuiis in ])uhli<*k ; for ibat would 
detract Jrvin the honour 01 llie })iincip<tl .uubassa- 
dor. Ihicoii. 

No envy can detract from tliis : it will shine in 
liistorv, and, like bwaiis. grow* whiter the 1 iiger 
it endures J)rydcn. 

2. I'o take away ; to wo'thdniw. 

1j\ the largeness of (he eoruiei s they huulor 
b ui tlie light williin, and likrwisc detract much 
fr »iu tin view of the front wiihout. IVoilon. j 

The Tiniliiiude of partners does dctreect nothing I 
from eaeh priv.ite sbau*, noi dots the publiekuess 
of it les-on proj«riety in it. lUndc. 

l)i:ruA'cTi:R. n,8. [from ddract,] One 
that takes aw'ay finothcr’s reputation ; 
one tliat impairs the honour of another 
injuriously. 

i am rigbi gl.id to be thus satisfied, in th.it 1 
vet was iiev'-r able till mm* to choke the montli of 
Hueb dt tractcriev^hU the eertuiii knowledge tif their 
.slamlerous untruths. Spemenm hcland. 

Whether we arc son^tirely Miit of their hiy alty 
upon the present foo of povernmeiit, as you may 
im ij.ia', their drtreicUrs make a qiieslioii. Suft. 
'Away the f;nr Jelrarters went, 

And gave by turns their eemmies vent. Stiijt. 

Detua'ction. n. s, [delracfw, Lat. de- 
traction y Fr.] 

Detraction, in the native importance of the 
word, signifies the w’ithdrawing or taking off from 
a thing ; and, as His applied to the reputation, it 
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denotes the impairing or lessening a man in poini 
df fame, rendering him less valn^ and esteemed 
by others, which is tlie final aim of detraction, 

T .. 

I put myself to thy direction, and 
I Jnspeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid ujion myself; 

For strangers to my nature t%atm 

Fume, that her high birth to raise 
Seem’d erst so lavish and profuse. 

We may justly now accuse 
Of detraction from her praise. Milton, 

If detraction could invite us, discretion surely 

would contain us from any derogatory intention. 

. . Bnnim, 

1 0 put a stop to tlie insults and detractions jf 
vain men, I resolved to enter into the examina- 
tion. Woodward. 

To consider an author as the subject of oblo- 
quy and detraction, we may observe with what 
pleasure a work is received by tlie invidious part 
of mankind, in which a writer fulls short of him- 
self. Addison. 

DrtraWory. adj, [from detract.] De- 
famatory by denial of desert ; derogOr- 
tory. Sometimes with to, properly 

'I’liis is not only dcroeatory unto tlie wisdom of 
God, who hath proposed the world unto our know- 
ledge, and I hereby the notion of himself; but also 
detracten ii unto the intellect and sense of man, ex- 
pressedly disposed for that impiisition. Brown. 

In ineiilioiimi: (he |oys of hruveii, I use the ex- 
pressions f find less detreictory from a theme above 
onr praises. * Boyle. 

Tlie detractory lye takes from a great man tlie 
lejuilaliou that justly belongs to him. Arbiithnot. 

Detk a'ctukss. n.s, [from detract,] A 
censorious woman. 

If any shall detract from a lady’s character, un- 
less she bi* abs(‘i)t, (he said d'ctructrcss sliall lie 
foithvvith ordeied to tlie lowest place ofthe loom. 

Aeieiison, 

DETRIMENT, n.s. [defrimentum, Lut.] 
Loss ; damage ; mischief ; diminution ; 
harm, 

Dillicuit it must be for one Christian church to 
abolish that which all had ri ceived and held for 
the •‘j-ate of many ages, and that without any do- 
triment iiiilo rcliuroii. Ildokor. 

1 (an r<*pair 

That detriment, if such it be, to lose 
belf-losl. Milton. 

If your joint pow'r prevail, th’ afl'nirs of hell 
No dvtrmi ret nei d fear ; go, ami be strong. 

Milton. 

There 1 ften fall out so many things to be done 
on the sioiden, that some of them must of ne- 
eessil> In nr jli'ctcd (or that whole > ear, which is 
llie greatt si ditriment to this whole my sterv. 

Eitlyn's hdlendar. 

Ja t a familv hnrn but acamlle a night lest than 
tlic usii.il jiumher, and they may take in the 
Spectator without dctrimceit to their private af- 
fairs. Addbum. 

Detrimental, adj, [from ditriment.] 
MisfJiievous ; Iiarmful ; cau.sing loss. 

Among all honorary levvards. whii li are neither 
dangerous nor drlrimcnlul to the donor, I remern- 
bei none so reni.irkahle as the titles which are bi*- 
stowed by the eni,ieror of China : these are never 
pivui to any sahjetl till the subject is (lead. 

Addison, 

Ohstinaey in j*rr jndlees, which are detrimenteU 
to our coujitrv , ought not to b<‘ mistaken for vir- 
tuous resolution au(J firmness of mind. Addison. 

Detri'tion. u. s. [deftro, detritus, I.at.] 
'Che act of wearing away. Diet, 

To DETRU DE, v.a. [detrudo,LB.t.] To 
tbnifit down ; to force into a lower 
place. 

Snell as are detruded down to hell, 

Either for shame they still themselves retire, 

Oi, tied in chains, they in close prison dwell. 

Davits. 
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Phil sophers zft of opinion, that tlie souls of> 
Mn ma^y, for their miscarriages, be detrudtui^lfito 
the bodies of beasts. Loeke, 

At th)r coiniJHiiid the vcrnul sun awakes 
The torpid shj>, detruded to Uie root 
By wintry winds. Viomstm, 

To DETRU'NCATE. u. a. [dvtrunco, 
Lat.] To lop ; to cut ; to shorten by 
deprivation of parts. 

Detkd NT ACTION, n. 5. [from (Irfrun- 
I hc act of lopping or cuttinor. 
Detrd'sion. n, s. [from r/f7n/w’o, Lat.] 
The act of thrusting or forcing down. 

From lliis detrusion thowateis Ut\Miids (lie 
side, the parts towuriis the polt* must l»e inucli in- 
creased. Ktil uf.unut't Unmet. 

Deturba'tion. w. «. [de/t/fOo, Lat.] 
The act of throwitig down ; dcgvida- 
tion. 

Devasta'i ION. n. s. [dtimto, J^t.] 

Waste ; liavock ; desolation ; dc.st ruc- 
tion. 

By devastation the rouE;h warrior cuius, 

And farmers fatten most when limme reigns. 

(.forth. 

That fi«jod which overflowed Attica, in the days 
Ogyiges, and that which dn»wned Thessaly ni 
Deuralmn’s lime, made cruel havock and tlceas- 
tation aiiionp tiiem. Woodward. 

Deuce, n. s, [dcuT, Fr.] 

1. Two : a word used in games. 

You are a gentleman and a camester ; then, I 
am sure, you know' how much the gross sura of 
deuce ace amounts to, Hhahesp. 

'2. The devil. See Dr.usK. 

To DEVE'liOp. v.a. [drvi’l (tper, Fr.] To 
disengage from somctliing that eidblds 
and conceals ; to discntattgle ; to clear 
from its covering. 

Take him to duu-lopf if you can, 

And hew the block oil, and get out tlic man. 

Duticiad. 

DEVF/RaEN(M2. n.s. [divergent ia, Lilt] 

' Declivity ; declination. JDtet. 

ToDevk'st. a. [dcvfster, Fr. dc and 
vf.sfiti, I^t,] 

1 . To stn[); to deprive of clothes. 

I'rlends all bul now, 

In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Vevestiug them foi Ix’d. Shahesp. 

Then of his aims Androccus he deirsis, 
llih sword, his shield, he takes, and plumed ciests. 

Denham, 

2. To annul ; to take away any thing good. 

What HU* those breadies of the law of nature 
and nations, w hich do forfeit and deiv^t all right 
.iiui title in a nation to uovenmienl ? Bacon. 
B. 'Fo free from any thing bad. 

Come on. tlmu little inn ite of this breast, 
Which for thy sake fiom passions 1 devest. Prior. 

DEVE'X. adj, [devexus, I^t.] Bending 
down ; declivous ; incurvated down- 
w^avds. 

Deve'xity. n.s. [from i/crr.r.] Incurva- 
tion dowywrds ; declivity. 

To Dk'viate. r, n. [de via decederCf Lat.] 

1. To wander from the right or common 
way. 

The rest to some faint menning make pretence. 
But Shad well never dtriatcs into sense. Drydcn. 

Tims Pegasus, a neaier way to take, 

Alay holdlyder/ate from the common track, Pi^e. 

What makes all physical and moral ill.^ 

There nature deviates, and here wanders will. 

Pope. 

Besides niaccs which may deviate from the sense 
of the author, it would be kind to observe any 
deficiencies in the diction. Poire. 

% To go astray ; to err ; to sin ; to offend. 


Devia'tion. n. S. [from deviate.] j 

1. The act of quitting the right way; 

errour ; wandering. I 

These bodies constantly move round in tlie' 
same tracks, without making the least deviation. | 

Cheyne. 

2. Variation from established rule. 

ltdvin'» once surseyod tlu* true and proper na- 
tural iiljdiibit, we mas ea'^ily discover tbe diiia- 
fioiii it, ill all the .il,ibiibets in use, either by 
defect of sinole clmr.u teis, of letters, or b> et>n- 
fusioii of lilt m. Iloldir. 

Oftence ; obliquity of conduct. i 

Worthy poisons, if inadver‘ently drawn into a 
deviaiiou, will endeavour instantly to recover their * 
lost ground, tluil they may not himg crior into 
lml)it, Clarissa., 

Devi'ck. n.s. [devise, Fr. devha, Ital.J 

1. A contriv.incc ; a stratngcin. 

i his is oiii dt'i'ict , 

That Fulstiiti at lljdt oak .shall meet with us. 

SJiuhc.s]}. 

He intemb’d it as a |)ulilick device to lessen their 
interest, mid keep them low in the worhi. 

Atierhnry. 

2. A dc‘?ign ; a scheme formed ; project ; 
speculation. 

Touching tlio exchange of laws in prac tice with 
laws in dci'irc, whieli they say are better for the 
state ol the church, if thc*y miglit take place ; the 
farther we evaiiiiue Ihe’m, the greater cause we 
find to conclude, although we continue the sHiiie 
we an*, the harm is not great. DooKcr. 

His device is against Babylon, to destroy it. 

There are many devices in a man’s heart ; iiover- 
tlieless the counsel of the Lord shall stand. 

Prov. xix. 1?J. 

3. The emblem on a shield ; the ensign 
annorial of a nation or family. 

Then ehiinge wo shields and theii dt rices boar; 
Let fiaud supply the want of force hi war. Di'ud. 

Ilibernid’s harp, device of her command, 

And parent of lier mirth, shall there be seen. 

Prim\ 

They intend to let the world see what party 
Uiey are of by fiuures and designs upon these fans; 
as the kniglits-erranl use I to di.stinguish tlieni- 
selves by devices on their shields. yiddisvn. 

4. Invention ; genius. 

lie’s gentle ; never schooled, and yet learned ; 
full of noble device, of all sorts enchaiitinply be- 
loved. Shakfsp. 

DE'VIL. 71. s. [biopul. Sax. diabohts, 
I .at. It were more properly written 
dive}.] 

1 . A fallen angel ; the tempter and spiri- 
tual enemy of mankind. 

Are you a man ? 

— — Av, and a itold one, that dare look on that 
Wliicir might ap|»al the dm/. Shakes]). 

2. A Mocked man or woman. 

See thyself, devil ; 

Projier deformity seems not in the fiend 
So liorriil as in woman. Shakiyp. 

3. A ludicrous term for mischief. 

A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 

But to bo tax’d, ami beaten, is the dm'/, (iratmllc. 

4 A kind of expletive, expressing won- 
der or vexation. 

'I’lie thiiurs, we know , are neither rich nor rare ; 
Bul wondei how the dm/ they got there ! Pope. 

5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an ad- 
verbial sense. 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 

A Proverb. 

De'vilish. adj. [from efew/.] 

1 . Partaking of the qualities of the devil; 
diabolical ; mischievous ; malicious ; de- 
structive. 

i Oynecia mistrusted greatly Cccropia, because 


she iiad heard much of the devilish wickedness ul 
her heart. Sidney. 

^ For grief thereof and devilish despight. 

From his infernal furnace forth he llircw 

H iigc flames, that diiimied all the heaven’s light, 
Enroll’d in duskish smoke and brimstone blue. 

Sjrenser. 

lie trains his dm’/w/i engin’ry, impal’d 
Oijcv’ry siile with shadow y squudruns deep. Mi/t. 

2. Having coniumnieation with the devil. 

The diichcss, by his subnrnatiou. 

Upon my life began her devilish practices. Shak. 

3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A (In ill.»h kn.’ivv I besides, the knave is hand- 

sonii*, \()iing, and bly th ; all those rerj nisi les are 
ill him that delight. Shahesp. 

4. Exeeshive : in a ludicrous sense. 

Thy hair and beard arc of a difFcrent dye, 

Short of a foot, distorted of an eye ; 

With all these tokens of 'a knave complete, 

If slioii .1 t liMiicsl, ihoii ’it (InJ'shcUvnt. Addis. 

Di'/vii.i Mii.Y. (idv. [from dcrifis/i.] In 

.'1 nuaniur i-uitingthe devil; diabolically. 

'1 Ikjso triimpclers threatened them with coiili- 
niial alarms of d.iriiiration, if llrry did not ven- 
ture life, forltuK*, and all, in that whiclr wickedly 
and t/tu/n/z/y tliose impostors called the cause of 
(iod. South. 

De'vilktn. 7i.fi. [^rom devil.] A little 
devil. Clarissa, 

De'vious. adJ. [devivs, Lat.] 

1. (>nt of the common track. 

Oerisa kept behind ; Iry choice we stray 

Through ev’ry dark ami ev’ry dciunns way. Drifd. 

In this niiiiute dti'im/s subject, 1 have been ne- 
cessitated to evjrlain myself in more words than 
niay seem iiecdlul. Holder 

2. Wandering; roving; rambling. 

Every muse, 

And every blooming pleasure, waitw’ithout 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk Thom. 

3. Erring : going astray from rectitude. 

One firiams step, at first setting out, frequently 

leads a person into a wilderness of doubt and 
error. CUmssu. 

Sonii* lower muse, perhaps, who lightly treads 
Thedtranri paths wlreic wanton fancy leads. Howe. 

4. It is usett like\i’ise of persons. Roving ; 
idly vagrant ; erring from the way. 

To DEVISE, r. a. [deviser, Fr. as of </< - 
visat'c to look about. Skbincr.] 

1. To contrite ; to form by art; to in- 
vent ; to excogitate ; to strike out by 
thought. 

Whether they, at their first coming into the 
land, or afterwarrls, by trading with other nations 
which bad letters, learned lliein of tliem, ornt- 
vised them auiong themselves, is very doubtful. 

Spenser's State Ireland. 

He could by bis skill draw after him the weight 
of five tiuuisarrd bushels of grain, and devise tlio.se 
rare engines which shot small stones at hand, but 
gre.it ones afartUE Pcacham, 

Ye M'lis r»f art, one curious piece dev'ise, 

From whose eoustiuclure motion shall arise. 

Blackmire, 

2. To plan ; to scheme. 

Behold I frame, evil against you, and dciise .i 
device against you. Jer. xiii. 11. 

To Devi'se. r. 71. To consider ; to con- 
trive ; to lay plans ; to form scheincb : 
anciently with of. 

Her merry fit she freshly ’ganto rear, 

And did ^ ‘joy and jollity devise, 

Herself to cherish and lier guest to cheur. Fairy Q. 

Bat silli now safe ye seized have the shore. 

And well arrived are, high God be blest. 

Let us devise of case and everlasting rest. Fairy Q. 

Since wc are so far entered, let us, I pray you, 
a little devise ^ tliose evils by which that country 
is h«*ld in thli wretched case, that it cannot, at 
you say, be recured, Spenser s Ireland. 

Devise bul how you’ll use him wlieu he comes, 
and let us two detsse to bring him thither. Shsk. 
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Devi se. n. a. [devise, a will, old Fr.] 

1 . The act of giving or bequeathing by 
will. 

This word is properly attributed, in our com- 
mon law, to him that l>equeaths his poods by his 
last will or testament in writing ; and the reason 
is, because those that now appertain only to tim 
devisour, by this act are distributed into man\ 
parts. Coinfi. 

'Die alienation is made by devise in a last will 
only, and the third part of these profits is there 
dctuHiidablc. Locke* 

2. Contrivance. See Device. 

God hath omitted nothing needful to his pur- 
pose, nor left Ins intention to be accomplished 
^ tnir divises. tJooker. 

To Devi's E. r. a. [from the noun.] To 
grant by will. A law term. 

D kvislk". n, s. He to 'whom something 
is lK‘qiieatho(l by will. 

Dkvi'ser. n. s, [from devUe,] A con- 
triver ; an inventor. 

Being divided from truth in themselves, they 
are yet farther removed by advenient deception ; 
for true it is, if 1 say they are daily mocked into 
errqur b> derners. Broun. 

The authors of useful inventions, the devuters 
of wliolesomc laws, as were the philosophers of 
antient times, were honoured as the fathers and 
propliets of tJieir country. Greta. 

Devi'scdr. n, s. lie that gives by will. 
See Devise. 

DE'VITABLE. adj. [devitabilis, Lat. 

Possible to be avokled ; avoidable. 
Devita'tion. w. s, [ffevifatio, Lat.] Tlic 
act of escaping or avoiding. Die/. 

Devo'id. ad/, [vu/de, Fr.] 

J. Empty; vacant; void. 

VV lien I awoke and found her place devoUU 
And nought but j)re')'«ed grass where she iiad l^cn, 

I sorrow’d all so niucli as earst 1 jo^ ’d. 

Fairn Queen. 

2. Without any thing, whether good or 
evil ; Tree from ; in want of. 

He flung it fnun liim, and deioid of dread 
{ poll liimliglith h aped without heed, 

luiirv Queen. 

That the soul and angels ixrc dci aid of quantity 
and dimension, and that they have nothing to do 
with proper locality, is gpiierally opiiiioned. 

GlanrtUe. 

The motion of this chariot will still be easier as 
it ascends l.igher, till at Iciiiith it shall become ut- 
terly deioid of gravity, w lien the least strength 
will be able to bestow ujutii it a swift motion. 

11 ilhns Malh.Magtck. 
Jlis warlike riiiiid, his soul devoid of fear. 

His high designint!: thoinrhts were figur'd there, 

As wlitn, by magick, ghosts are iiiaile appear. 

Drydi n. 

We Tvrians arc not so deioui of sense, 

Xor so remote from Plnelms’ influence. Dryden. 

Devo'ir, n. s. [devoir, Fr.] 

1. Service. \ sense now not u.sed. 

lo restore again the kingdom of the Mama- 
1 likes, he ortcred him their utmost devoir and ser- 
''•ce. ^ Knolles. 

2. Act of civility or obsetjuiousness. 

Cenllenien, who do not design to marry, yet 

pay their dersurs to one particular fair. Spectator. 

Aukward a d supple, each deiotr io pay, 

She hatters her good lads twice a-day, Porte. 

7b DEVO'LVE. v,a. [derolvo, Ijit.] 

1. To roll down. 

Tliro^ splendid kingdoms he detoitf% hi«» nm/c, 
Now wanders wild through solitary tracts 
Of life-deserted sainl. 'Ihomson. 

2. To move from one hand to another. 

Upon the duke of Ormond the king had w ludls 

devolied the care and dispoiitioii of all atlair» m 
Ireland. Tempi r. 

Because they found too much confusion in sm h 
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a multitude of statesmen, they devolved their whole 
authority into the hands of the council of sixty. 

Addison. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was de- 
vobed upon that family. Swiji, 

I'he matter which devolves from the hills down 
upon the lower grounds, does not considerably 
raise and augment them. Woodwara. 

To DEVOLVE, v. n. 

1. To roll down. 

2. To fall in succession into new hands. 

Supposing peo]»le, by wanting spiritual bless- 
ings, did lose all their right to ieiiiporai, yet that 
forfeiture must devolve only to the supreme Lord. 

Decay of Piety. 

Devolu'tion. n. 8» [devohUio, Lat.] 

1. The act of rolling down. 

The raising of new mountains, deterrations, or 
the derolutwn of earth down upon the valleys Iroiii 
the lulls and high grounds, will fall under onr con- 
sideration. WoiHlwurd. 

2. llemoval successive from hand to hand. 

The jurisdiction exercised in those courts is de- 
rived from the crown of Eiigland.aiid the last dcM- 
lution is to the king by way of appeal. Hale. 

Devora'tion. ». s. [devoro, Lat.] The 
act of devouring. Diet. 

To DEVOTE. V. a» [dvuoveo, devotus, 
iMt.] 

1. To dedicate; to consecrate ; to appro- 
priate by vow. 

No devoted thing that a man shall devote unto the 
I./ord, of all that he hath, both of man and beast, 
and of the fit Id of his possession, shall be sohl 
or redeemed. ^ f ee. xxvii. yi. 

W hat black magician conjures up this fiend, 

To stop delated charitable deeds ^ ^hake'ip. 

Tbev, impious, dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

2. To addict ; as to a sect, or study. 

While we do admire 
This virtue and this moial discipline, 

Let ’s be no sloicks, nor no stocks, X pray ; 

Or so devote to Aristotle’s checks, 

As t)iid he an outcast quite abjur’d. Shakesp, 
If persons of tins nidkc should ever dciote tUem- 
S'^lves to seieiice, the\ should be well assured of a 
solid and strong constitution of l)od\. 11 alts, 

3. T\) condemn ; to re.sign to ill. 

Aliens were delated to their rapine and desjiight. 

Decay oj Pit ty. 

Ah wliy, Penelope, this causeless fear, 

To rendi'i sleep’s soft blessings insiiieere ^ 

Alike devote to sorrow’s din extreme 
d he day reflection and the midnight dicam. Pope. 

4. To addict ; to ffive up to ill. 

The Romans having once debauched their senses 
with the pleasures of other nations, they detvted 
themselves unto all wickedness. Grcie. 

5. To curjjc ; to execrate ; to doom to de- 
struction. 

I fly 

Those wicked tents devoted ; lest the wrath 
Impendent, raging into sudden flame, 

Distinguish not. Milton. 

1 o destruction sacred, and devote, 
lie with his whole fiosWity must die. Milton 

Goddess of maids, and conscious of our hearts, 
So kee p me from the vengeance of ihy darts, 

^V hicli Niobo’*. deiHited issue felt, 

W hen, hissing through the skies, the featlier’d 
deaths were dealt. Diyden. 

Let her, like me, of ev’ry joy forlorn, 

Delate the hour when such a wretch was born ; 
lake me to deserts and to darkness run. Howe. 
D I. VO TE, adj. For devoted. 

How on a sudden lost, 

Defac’d, deflower’d, and now to dcalh devote > 

Milton. 

Dkvo'tedness. n.s, [from devote.] J'hc 
8ttte of being devoted or dedicated ; 
con.Hecration ; addictednesf, 

VV hatever may fall from niy |H!n to her disnd- 
vdiUage, relates to her but as she was, or may 
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again be, an obstacle to your devotedness to aera 
pTiick love. BoyU, 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may 
be styled natural religion; that is to say, ade^ 
votedness unto God, so as to act according to his 
will. Crew. 

Devotee'. «. s. [devot, Fr.] One erro- 
neously or superstitiously religious; a 
bigot. 

DEVOTION, n.s. [devotion, Fr. «b- 
voiio, Lat.] 

1. 'rhe state of being consecrated or de- 
dicated. 

2. Piety ; acts of religion ; devoutness. 

Meantime her warlike brother on the seas 
His waving streamers to the winds disjilays, 

And vows fur his return with vain devotion pays. 

Dryden 

3. An act of external worship. 

Religious minds me inflamed with the love of 
piihlick deivtion. Hooker. 

For as 1 jiassed by and beheld your devotion, 1 
found an altar with this insciiplion. To the un- 
known God. Acts, xvii. 23. 

In vain doth man the name of just cxjiect. 

If Ills devotions lie to God neglect. Denham. 

4. Prayer ; expression ot devotion. 

All ag(‘d holy man. 

That day and night said his devotion. 

No oUier worldly business did apply. 

Fairy Qoeen. 

Your delation has its opportunity : wc must 
pray always, but chiefly at certain times. 

Spratt. 

5. The state of the mind under a strong 
sense of dependence upon God; de- 
voiitness; piety. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence bis good 
Descends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Dire cted in delation, to adoie 
And worship God siijneme, wlio made him chief 
Of all his works. Milton. 

From the full choir when loud hosannas rise, 
And swdi the pomp of dreadful suciiliee ; 

Amid that scene, if some relenting eye 
Glance on tlu* stone where our cold reliques lie, 
Delations sr It slniii sU al a thought from hcav’ii, 
One huiuiiu Uat shall diop, and be forgiv’n. 

Pope. 

Lh wlitm may be considered eillier as an »»xprcise 
of publick or private prayers at set times and oc- 
casions, or as a temjier of the mind, a state and 
disposition of the heart, which is rightiv afifected 
with such exercises. Law on Christ's Perjettion. 

6. An act of reverence, respect, or cere- 
mony. 

Whither away so fast ^ 

—Upon the like divotion as ^ ourselves, 
Togralulati the gentle princes there. Shaketp. 

7. Strong alfcction ; ardent love ; such 
as makes the lover the sole property of 
the person loved. 

Be opposite all j.hinetsof good lurk 
To niy proceeding, if, vviih pure heart’s love, 
Immaculate devotion, holy tlioiights, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 

Shaketp. 

He bad a particular reverence fiir tlie peisonof 
the king, and tlie more exiMoHliiiarv deivtion for 
that of the prince, as In* li.ul had the honour to 
be trusted with his ediu.ilinn. Clarendim. 

8. Earnestness; arth.iir; eagernebs. 

He seeks their hat(‘ with greater dciefkm than 
they cun r( luh r it him , uiui leaves nothing unduim 
that nM3 fully discover him their ujiposite. 

Shahesp. 

f). Dis|KKsal ; power; state of dependence 
on any one. 

Arundel CHhtle would keep that rich comer of 
the country at bis majesty’s devotion. Claretsdon. 

Devotional, adj. [fiom devotion.] 
Pertaining to devotion ; annexed to 
worship; religious. 

bl2 
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Vor are the soberett of them so apt for lAittt dim 
compliance and juncture of hhaftiy^^iliich*^ 
1 desire to hear inltoly offices, to be peMpied 
with me. ^ King CSSrUt. 

The fovourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a ver^ easj rate, by a few de- 
ttttfe looks, with fome devothtud poitares and gri- 
maces* Simih, \ 

Devo'tionalist. n. s. [from devotion,] 
A man zealous without knowledge; su* 
perstitiously devout. 

To DEVOUR. V, a, [devoro, Lat] 

1. To eat up ravenously, as a wild beast or 
animal of prey. 

We will say some evil beast hath deoound liim> 

Genfiit. 

We’ve willing dames enough : there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to dctmir su many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 

Finding it so inclin’d. SJiahap 

So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws, Shahettp. 

2. To destroy or consume with rapidity 
and violence. 

A fire dtvonreth before them, and behind them 
a flame bumelli. Joe/, ii. 3. 

H«m diie .t tempe-t from Mycena* pour’d, 

Our plains, our lem()le8, and our town dtvour'd ; 

It was the waste of war Dryden. 

Notwithstanding tiiat ScKJrates lived in the time 
of ih\i devouring pestilence at Athens, he never 
caught the least infection. Addison. 

8. To swallow up ; to annihilate. 

lie seem’d in swiftness to denour the way. Shuk. 
Such a pleasure as grows fresher upon enjoy- 
ment ; and though coutinuully fed upon, yet is 
never devoured. South. 

Death stalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does some loose remnant of thy life deiHtur. Dryd. 

4 . To enjoy with avidity. 

Longing they look, and gaping at the sight, 
Devour her o’er and o’er wuh vast delight. Dryd. 

Drvo'urer. n. $. [from devour,] A con- 
sumer ; he that devours ; he that preys 
upon. 

Ituiiie is but a wilderness of tveers ; 

Tvgers must prey, and Koiik atlords no prey 
Bui me and mire: bow liapjjy .Tit thou, tlien, 

I rora these dewurert to be bduisIuHl ! Shahesp. 

Since those leviathans aio wiihdi.iwn, the lesser 
dciouren supply their place: lioud sulci eds> to 
viidencc. Decay of Viety. 

Carp and tench do best togellter, all other fish 
lietag devounrs of their spawn. Mortimer. 

DEVOUT, ftdj, [devoiue, Lat.] 

1. Pious ; religfious ; devoted to holy duties. 

We must be constant and devout in the worship 
of om God. and ready in all acts of benevolence 
to our nciglihour. Rogers. 

2. Filled with pious thoughts. 

For this, with soul deiont, he thank’d the god; 
And, of success secure, return'd to his abode. 

Dryden. 

8. Expressive of devotion or piety. 

Anon dry ground appears, and from bis ark 
The ancient sire descends with all bis train ; 

Uien with uplifiad hands, and eyes devout, 

Grateful to heav’n. Milton 

Devo'utly. [from devout,] Piously; 
with ardent devotion ; reli^n’ously. 

Her grace rose, and with modest paces 
Came to the altar, where she kueel’d : and saint- 
like 

Cast her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray’d damtly. 

Shaketp. 

One of th ' wise men having a while nfteiitively 
and devoutiv viewed and contemplated this pillar 
and cross, fell down upon his face. Bacim. 

Her twilights were more clear than our mid-day, 
8ho dreamt devouiUer thgn most use to pray. 

Donne. 
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^ 0 my soQlk dewmtly think, 

^How, witn affrighted eyes, > 

Thou saw’st the wide extended deep 
In ail ttr horrors rise ! 

To second causes we leein to trust, withent en* 
press'mg, so aevautHf as we ought to do, our de^^ 
peiidatice on the first. AUerbury, 

Deusb. n, s, [more properly then deuce, 
Junius, from Dusius, the name of a 
certain species .of evil spirits.] The 
devil ; a ludicrous word. 

’Twas the prettiest prologue, as he wrote it ; 
Well, the deuce take me if I ha’u't forgot it. 

Congreve. 

DEUTERo'OAMT.n.s. [^ii^s^ aud 
A second marriage. Diet. 

Deuteronomy, n. s, [Ik^n^ 

The second book of die law ; the fiRli 
book of Moses, i 

Deutero'scopy. n. s. and 

anoeeio),] Tlie second intention ; the 
meaning beyond the literary sense ; not 
in use. 

Nut attaining the deatenMCnpv, or second inten- 
tion <>£ the words, they are fam to omit their con- 
seqiiiiices, coherences, figures, or tropologies. 

Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

DEW. n. s. [heap. Sax. daaw, Dut,] The 
moisture upon the ground. 

^ Fogs which we frequently observe after sun-set- 
ting, even in our hottest months, are nothing but 
a vapour consisting of water ; which vajmor was 
sent up in greater quantity all the foregoing day, 
tlian now in the evening : but the sun then being 
above the liorizou, taking it at the surface of the 
earth, and rapidly mounting it up into the atmo- 
splicie, It was nut discernible: the sun being now 
gone off, the vapour stagnates at and near the 
earth, and saturates the air till it is so thick as to 
be easily visible therein : and when at length the 
heat there is somewhat further spent, wliich is 
usually about the middle of the night, it falls down 
again* in a deu% alighting upon i.erbs and other 
vegetid)les, w hicb itebensbes, cools, and refreshes. 

Woodward. 

Never yet one hour in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of sleep. 

But Willi his timTous dreams was still awak’d. 

Shakesp. 

lliat churchman bears a bounteous mind, in- 
deed ; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us ; 

His dew falls ev’ry where. Shakesp. 

Sne looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash’d with dcu'. Shah. 

Deals and rain are but the returns of m i*f va- 
pours condensed. Baron. 

Now sliding streams the thirsly plants renew, 
And feeil their fibres with revivin’g dew. Rope. 

To Dew. v. a. [from the noun.] To wet 
as with (lew ; to moisten ; to bedew. 

A trickling stream of balm m st sovereign, 

And dainU dear, which on the giound still fell. 
And overflowed all the fertile plain, ^ 

it had Hewed lieeii witli timely rain. E. Queen. 

With him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of us. 

———Or so much as it needs 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drow’U llic weeds. 

** Shakesp. 

Give me thy hand, 

That I may dew It with my mournful tears. Shak. 

He ceas’d ; discerning Adam with such joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, beeudtwd m tears, 
Without the vent of words, which these he 
breath’d. 

Paloraon above tlie rest nppc.irs 
In sable garments, dew d with gushing tear^. 

Dryden. 

In Gallick blood again 

He dews hU recking sword, and strows the |^ound 
With headless ranks. Fat/ipi. 

De'wberry. n. s, [Iroro dew and berry,] 


DEW 

M they liere tmokt tlte vnon 
^iMIafrukiiiiittst.be m^eitstood to kNiui ras- 
berrtei, which are also of the bramble kind. 

Metnsntf, 

kl*a with apricocks and dewberries, 

WM^ purple grapes, green figs, and mulbetries. 

Shakesp. 

DbWbsspbb^xt. part, [doe «nd S*- 
tfrenf,] Sprinkled with dew. 

This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had *uVu theu supper on the savoury herb 


Of knot-miss dewoesprent, and were m foid» 

I sat me down to watch upona bank 
ith ivy canopied, and hiterwove 
With flaunting hon^Hrackle. Milton 

Dew-burning, adf* [iVom dew and 
' bumin/i.] The meaning of this com- 
pound is doubtfuL Perhaps it alludes 
■ to the sparkling of dew. 

He, now to prove his late renewed might. 

High brandishing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upuil his crested scalp so sore did smite, 

That to the i^cull a yawning wound it made. 

Fairy Queen 

De'wdrgp. n. s, [dew and dt'op.] A drop 
of dew which sparkles at sun-nse. 

I must go seek some dewthops here. 

And hang a pearl iu every cowslip’s car. Shakesp. 

An host 

Innumerable as the stars of night, 

Or stars of morning, dewdroiis, which the sun 
Ini pearls ou ev’ry leaf, and ev’ry flower. Milton. 

Rest, sweet as*^ deunlrojis on the fluw’ry lawn.. 
When the sky oimns, and the morning dawns ! 

Ttckell. 

De'wlap. n, s, [from lapping or Hcki 
the dtw,] 

1. The flesh that hangs down from the 
throat of oxen. 

Large rowles of fat about his shoulders slung, 
And trom his neck the double dewlap hung. 

Addison, 

2. It is used in Shakespeare for nhpBaccid 
with age, in contempt. 

And sometimes lurk I in a gossip’s bowl. 

In very likcm‘s5 of a roasted crab j 

And when she drinks against her lips T bob, 

And on the wither’d deulap pour the ale. Shah. 

De'wlapt. a(p\ [from dewlap.] Fumisli- 
ed with dewlaps. 

Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dculapt like bulls, whose tliruats had hanging at 
’em 

Wallets of flesh ? Shakesp 

The dewlapt bull now chases along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein. Gay. 

Dew-worm. n. s. [from dtwmd wdmt.] 
A worm found in dew. 

For the trout, the dew wyrtn, which some call 
the lob worm, and the brandling, are the chief. 

Walum 

DkVy. adj, [ftom rfetr ] 

1 . Resembling dew ; partaking of dew. 

From the earth a dewy mist 
W’^ent up, and water'd all the ground, and each 
Plant or (he field. Milton, 

Where two adverse winds, ^ 

Sublim’d from dewy vapours in mid sky, 

Engage with horrid shock, the tuffied brliie 
Roars stormy. h Pkiispt, 

2. Moist with dew ; rosciAr ' 

The joyous day ’gna^tariv to appear, 

And fuir*Aiirora frgM tier dewu bM 
Of aged I’ithon^'gan herself to rear. 

With rosy choeka^ for shame as blushing red. 

^penier 

I'lie with honied (high, 
lliat at harflow’ry work doth sing, 

And the Waters murmuring, 
ith %uch consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy feather’d sleep. Milton 
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Hit dewy loekt diatiU’d 

AnibroiML Milton. 

BfBidea the succour which cold Ancien yields, 
The rocks of Heriiicus luid dewy fields. Vryden. 

Dk'Xl'EH. adj. [Lat.] The right ; not 
tlie left. A tenn used in heraldry. 

My niotlitr’s blood 

Runs on the dfttcr check, and this sinister 
Bounds in inv sire*!. Shahesp, 

DEX'l EUrl'Y. ». «. [dexteritas, Lat] 

1 . Ileadiness of limbs ; activity ; readiness 
to attain skill ; skill ; expertness. 

S. Readiness of contrivance ; quickness of | 
expedient ; skill of management. 

His%^isdom, by uftCTi rvadiuf^ from )>erils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver hiin&elt 
from dangers, when they pressed him, than into 
a providence to prevent ana remove them afar oil'. 

liactm. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art 
and dtxtcrity. Simtk. 

Tlie same’ Protestants may, by their dexterity, 
irake tliemsilves the national reirgion, and dUpose 
the churcli-ie venues, among their pastors. Swift. 
Dk'xtehovs. adj. [dextet\ Lat.] 

1. Expert at any manual employment; 
active ; ready : as, a dvxttrous workman 

For both their deit'rous hands the lance could 
wield. Piipe. 

2. Expert in management ; subtle ; full of | 
exp^ients 

They confine themselves, and are derterons ma- 
nagers enough of the wares and products of that 
corner with which they content themselves. I^hc. 

Df/xterously. adv. [from dexterous,] 
Expertly ; skillfidly ; artfully. 

The magistrate sonu'tinies cannot do his own 
odice dexterously, but by acting the minister. Smth, 
But then niv study was to cog the dice, 

And deitWously to throw the lucky sice. Dryden. 

De'xtral. adJ. [dexter, Lat.] The right; 
not the left. 

As for any tunicles or skins, w hich should hinder 
the liver from enabling the dextra/ parts, we must 
not conceive it ditfuseth its vfirtuc by mere irradia- 
tion, but bjy its veins and proper vesstls. 

Browns I'nig. Frr. 

Dextra'hty. «. s. [from dcxtral.] The 
state of being on the right, not the left, 
side. 

If there w'ere a determinate prepotency In the 
fight, and such as ariseth from a constant root in 
nature, we might expect the same in other aiii- 
maU, whose parts are also dilTerenced by deitrality. 

Brown's Vulg. Eir, 

Uiabe'tes. n. s. A morbid 

copiousness of unne; a fatal coliiqua- 
tion by the urinary pa^sagea. 

An increase of that secretion may accompany the 
general colfiniiatiom ; us in fluxes, hectic sweats 
and coughs, diabetes, and other consumptions. 

Derhams Physico-Theology. 

Diabo'lical.I [from diet bolus, Lat.] 
Diabo'lick. j Devilish; partaking of 

the qualities of the devil; impious; 
atrocious; nefarious; pertaioing to the 
devil. 

This, in other beasts observ'd, 

Jfkfubt flight target of diabolick pow'r, 

Active within, l^yond the sense of brute. Milton. 

Does not tlie aSabittous, the envious, and die 
revengeful man know very well, that the thiist of 
blood, end efTectetioii oi crosnmiuii by violence and 
oppreaskm, is • most diabolical outrage unun Uie 
lewf 0# Ood^ and Nature ? /; hMrangc. 

The practice oi lying is a diabolical exercise, and 
tb^ that use it are the devtl'a children. Bay. 

Damned epirho most needs lie all envy, despair, 
and rage ; and have to much of n diabolical nature 
in theui, as to wish sit men to sttaie tbkir ini-ery. 

AtUrbury. 
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DtACODWM. n. #. The| 

syrup of poppies. 

DjaCO'USTICS. It. S. [iknalfrm^.] The 
doctrine of sounds. 

DTADEM. #f. s. [diadema, Lat.] 

1. A tiara; an ensign of royalty bound 
about the head of eastern raonarchs, 

'ITie sacred diadem in pieces rent, 

And purple robe gored with many a wound. 

iS^pcnser. 

A list tlie coblers’ temples tics, 

'To keep the huir out of their eyes ; 

From whence ^tis plain the diadem, 

That princes w^ear, derives from them. Swift, 

2. The mark of*royalty worn on the head 
the crown. 

A crown. 

Gulden in shew, is hut a wreath of ihorns ; 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares and sleejiless nights. 
To him who wears the regal diadem. Miltm, 

^ WIu should ill ravish llien that diadem 
Fiotii \mir ^ley temples, which the hand of time 
Must vhorll> plant on his-' Denham. 

Fui Mon, liiat once made diadems her prey. 

And stopt mir pnnee in his triunipliunt way. 

Tied like a mist before tins ladiaiit day. kiMcem 

Di'ademed. [from dia dim ] Adorn- 

ed w’itJi a diadem ; crowned. 

Not so, when diademed with rays divine. 

Touch'd with the flame that breaks from virtue's 
shrine. 

Her jiriestless muse forbids the good to die, 

And opes the temple of eternity. Pope, 

DfABKOM. w. s, [^ta^^ofAsw.] The time in 
xvhich any motion is performed ; the 
time in which a pendulum performs its 
vibration. 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of 
an inch, an inch one tenth of a pliilosopldcul foot, 
a plidusophical foot one third of a pendulum ; 
whose dtudroms, in the latitude of forty -five de- 
grees, are each equal to one second of time, or u 
sixtieth of a minute. Ixtcke, 

DHii'RESis. n. $. The se})ara<* 

lion or disjunction of syllables ; as aer. 
Diagn (/stick, w. s. l^tayw^Kv.] A symp- 
tom by which a di^cabe is distinguished 
from others. 

I shall lay down so oe indisputable marks of 
this vice, that whenever we sec the tokens, we 
may conclude the plague is in the house let us 
hear your diagnnsticks. Collier on Pride, 

One of our |)ii>sicians proved disappointecl ot 
his proguosticks^ or ratlicr duignostich. 

Hai-vey im Consumptions. 

DIA'GONAL. adJ. Reaching 

from one angle to another^ so as to di- 
vide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

'I'he monstrosity of the badger is ill-contrived, 
and with some disadvantage ; the shortness being 
fixed into the legs of one side, tiial might have 
been more pro{>erly placed u; on the diagonal 
movers. Brown's Vulg, Kri inn’s. 

All sorts of stone compowd of j^ranules, will cut 
and rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicu- 
lar, or in a db'gonal, as horizontally and parallel to 
the side of the strata. Woodtoard. 

Dia'gonal. n. s, [from the adjective.] A 
line drawn from angle to angle, and di- 
viding a square into equal puts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two 
lines, viz. the side and diagonal of a square, w hereof 
tlie diagonal is an inch t«iiig, be may have the idea 
also of he division of that luie into a certain num- 
ber of equal parts. lAwkc. 

Dia'gonally. ddv. [from diagonal.] In 
a .liagonal directioo. 

The right and left are not defined by philoso- 
phers according to cornmna acceptance, that is, 
respccrively frJiu oiw man unto anoilter, or any 
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constant site in each, as Uiough that should be tlit 
right in one, which, upon conuunt or facing, stands 
mwart or diagonally unto tlie oilier ; hut were dia» 
tinguished aceorriing unto their activity, and pie* 
dominant Ivcomotiou, on the cither siife. 

Brown's T iEJrr. 
Df AORAM. It. s. A delinea- 

tion of geometrical figures ; a mathema- 
tical scheme. 

Many a fair precept in poetry is like a seeming 
demonstration in the matheroaticks ; very specious 
in the diagram, but failing in the nicchanick ope- 
ration. Dryden. 

Why do not tlie.se persons make n diagram of 
tliese eugitatiye lines and angles, and deiuunstrafe 
their properties of perception and appetite, mi 
plainly as we know the other properties of tri- 
angles and circles P Bentley. 

Di AGRY Di ATEs. w. s. [from diftgiydium, 
L/it] Strong purgatives made with 
diagrydium. 

Aji I'liolerirk humours ought to l>e evacuated 
by diiip’ud'iatcs, mixed with tartar, or some nciil, 
of rhubarb powder. Hoyer. 

Dl'AL. II. 5. [dtalc, Skinner,] A plate 
marked witli lines, wdieie a hand or 
shadow shows the hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is short : 

To spend that shortness hiiHciv were too long. 
Though life did ride upon a dial's point 
Still ending at tli' arrival of an lioiir. 

Sliakesp. Henry IV. 

If the motion he very slow, we perceive il not : 
we have no sense of the accretive motion of plants 
or animals : and the sly shadow steals away upon 
the dial, and the quickest eje can discover no 
more than that it is gone. Clanvdle. 

Dial-platk. w. 5. [dial nr\i\ plate.] That 
on which hours or lines are marked. 

Strada tells us that the twro ft lends, being each 
of them possessed of u magneticul iieeilie, made 
* i.verilnntr it with the foui 


kind of dial-plate, insvr 

aiid twenlv letiers, in the same ninnner os the 
hours of fbe day are maiked upon the ordinary 
diuPplate, Addison's SpretoUn 

DFALEC r. n. s 

1. The Kubdlvision of a langiirtpe ; as the 
Attic, Doric, Ionic, /Eolic di.ilects. 

2. Style ; manner of exjiression. 

When themselves do practise that wheri'of the> 
write, they cimuge their dialect ; and those W4 rd« 
they shun, as if there were in them .some secret 
sting. Hobker. 

3. Language; speech. 

Ill her > outh 

There is a prone and sf>eechless ('>itdirt, 

Such ns moves men. Shalnf Mms. for Mcas. 

If the conferring of a kindness did not bind the 
person upon whom it was conferri.d to the re- 
turns of gratitude, why, in the universitl diu/tcf 
of the world, are kindnesses still called obliga- 
tions ? South. 

Dialk'ctical. adj. [from dialeciivk.] 
Logical; arguinental. 

Tlnisc dialectical subtleties, that the schoulinen 
eiiiploy about jihysioli •picul mvsterie.s, more de- 
clare tne wit of him that uses tkem, than increase 
the knowledge of sober lovers of truth. Bovlc. 

DIALF/CTICK. n.s. [^»«AiaW] Logick; 
the art of reasoning. 

Df ALLING. n. s. [from dial.] The scia- 
terick science ; Hie knowledge of sha- 
dow ; the art of constructing dials on 
which tlie shadow may show the hour. 

Df ALiST. II. s. [from dial.] A constructer 
of dials. 

Sciciitifick dialitts, by the geometrick coiisidara- 
tions of lines, have found out rules to mark out 
the irregular motion of the sluidow its all latitudes . 
and on all planes. *' 
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Dia'logist. n. $. [from diaUgue,] A 
speaker in a dialogue or conference ; a 
'writer of dialogues. | 

DrALOGUE. n, s, A con- 

.ference; a conversation between two or| 
more, either real or feigned. 

\\ ill you hear the dialogue that the two learned 
men have compiled in p ai$c of the owl and cuc- 
kow ? ^ Shnkesp. 

Oh, the impudence of thU wicked sex ! La&ci- 1 
vious dialflguet arc innocent with you. i 

Dryden*s Spanish Friar. 
In dialogues is FleJchcrS praise ; 

He niov d tlie mind, but had not pow’r to raise. 

Drptlen. 

To Df ALOOUE. i>. a. [from the noun.] 
To discourse with another ; to confer. 
Dost dialogue yvith thy shadow? Shah. Timnn. 
Dialy'sis. n, s, [AisAvotk.] Tlie figure 
in rhetorick by which syllables or words 
are divided. 

DIA^METER. n. s, and The 

line which, passing through the centre 
of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides it into equal parts. 

Tlie HpfKT between the earth and the moon, ac- 
cordinj 5 to Iholemy, is seventeen limes the dui- 
niettr of the eai li, which iij«kes, in a jiross hc- 
coimt, about one Imndred and twenty thou>>:iiid 
milts. liulcigh. 

The buy of TMajilcs is the most deli|;hl(ul one 
that I evtr saw ; it lies in almost around ligure 
of about thirty miles in the diameter. 

Addison on Italy. 

Dia'metkal [from diamettr.] De- 
scribing the diameter; relating lo the 
diameter. 

Dia'mrt RALLY, adv. [from diameiral.] 
According to the direction of a diameter; 
in direct opjiosition. 

Christian piety is, beyond all other things, </;a- 
metrallii opposed lo profaiieiicss and impiety of 
actions. Hammond. 

D I A 1. r I? I r A L. adj, [from diame ter.] 

1. I'csciibing a diameter. 

2. Observing the direction of a diameter. 

I’lie sin of calumny is set in a most diamctriral 
opposition to the evningelical piecejjl of h Mug 
X iir neighbours as ourselves. Gov oj the Trugue, 

Diame'tricali.y. adv. [from diamt- 
frical.] In a diametrical direction. 

He persmnlcd the king to consent to what was 
dunnetHCudu smanist iiis conscience and his lionoiir, 
Hint, ill trill li, Ins seeinity. Ciarendon. 

rtius ini(‘ic>'|.t( d in its passage, the vapour, 
wliah cannot peiu trate the stratum diametric all if, 
elides along the lower surface of it, permeating the 
horizontal nileiv.il, which is betwixt the said 
dense slraluiu and that which lies undcmcalli it. 

Woodicard. 

Diamond. «. [diamante Vr. adamas, 
l.at. 

The diamond, the most valuable and hardest of 
ail the gems, is, when pure, peifectly clear unci 
(H'llucid us the purest water; and i» eminently 
distinguislu'd from all other substances by its vi- 
vid s{ncndour, and the briglitness of its retlexioiis. 
it is extremely various in sliuju; and si/e, being 
found in the greatest quantity very small, and the 
larger ones extremely seldom met with. The 
largest ever known is that in the possession of the 
Gii at Alogult which weighs two hundred and 
sevetity-iiiae carats, and is cuin[)uted to he worth 
se\eii nuiKlreil and seventy -nine thousand two 
hundred and forty-four pounds. The diamond 
bear^ the foicc of the stronwst fires, excent tlie 
coiirentiated solar rays, without hurt; and cveir 
that iiilinitely fiercest of all fires docs it no injury 
unless directed to its weaker parts. It bears a 
glass house fire fur many days, and if taken care- 
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fully put, and suffered to cool b? degrees, U found 
as t^ht ami beautiful as before ; but if taken 
hastily out, it will sometimes crack, and even 
split into two or three pieces. Tlie places where 
we have diamonds arc the East Indies and the Bra- 
sils; and though they are usually found clear and 
colourless, yet they are sometimes slightly tingled 
with the colours of the other gems, oy Die mix- 
ture of some nu'tuiliiie particles. Hill oti Fossils. 

Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner j 
Or, for the diamond, the chain you promis'd. 

Shakesp. 

I see how thine eye would emulate the diamond: 
thou hast the right arched beat of the brow. 

Shahesp. 

The diamond is preferable and vastly superior to 
all others in lustre and bi aiity ; as also in hard- 
ness, w hieh renders it more ilurahlc and lasting, 
and therefore much more valuable, than any other 
slmie. Wayward. 

The diamofid is by mighty monarch s worn, 

Fair «s the star tiuit ushers in the mom. Blachm. 

'file livtdy diamond drinks thy purest rays. 
Collected l(i;ht, compact. ^Thomson. 

Di'apase. n. vaauf.] A chord in- 

cluding all tones. The old word for 
diapason. See Diapa.son. 

Ami 'twivl them both a quadrant was the base, 
Pioportion'd eipially by seven and niue ; ' 

Mine whh the circle set in heaven’s place, 

All which cunqiuett d made a good diapate. 

Spenser. 

The sweet numbers and melodious nieasures, 
With which I wont the winged woids to lie, 

Ami make a tuneful diupase of pleasures, 

M\»w being let to run at liberty. Spenser. 

DiAPA'sON. n. S. [li« vaffuf.] 

Diapason denotes a chord which includes all 
tones; it is the same with that we call an eighth, 
or an octave ; herauM* there are but seven tones 
or notes, and then the eighth is the same again 
with tlic first. Jiariis. 

It discovereth the true coiiicidenrc of sounds 
into diapasons, which is the return of the .suiue 
sound. Bacon. 

iiarsh din 

Broke the fair musick that all creatures niade 
To tlicir great D»rd, whose love their motion 
sway’d 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

111 first obedience, and their state i-f good. Milton. 

Many a sweet rise, inaii> as sweet a fall, 

A full-mouth diapason sw.illows all. Crashaw. 

From harmony, fioui heavenly h.irniony, 

This universal frame began ; 

From harmony to h.irniony 
I'brouph all the compass of the notes it ran, 

'Fhe diapason closing full in man. Dryden. 

DTAPEll. n. s, [diapre, Tr. of uncertain 
etymology, 

1. Linen cloth w'oven in flowers, and vither 
figures; the finest species of figured 
linen after dama.sk, 

Mot any d.unsel, which her vauntclh most 
Ih skilful knitting of soft silken twine ; 

Nor any weaver, which his woik doth bo.i.st 
III diapri'l in damask, or in iyne, 

Miiilit in their diverse cuiinuig ever dare 
With tins so curious net-work to comjiarc 

Spenser 

2. A napkin ; a towel 

l^ft one nlteiul him vcith a silver huso.’ 

Full of roM^-wdter, and bestrew 'U with Ibiwcr-. ; 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diapt., . 

Shakesp. 

To Di'aper. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To variegate; to diversify ; to flower. 

For fear the stones her tender foot should 
wrong, 

The ground he strew’d with flowers ail along. 

And diaper'd like the discolour’d mead. 

Spenser. 

Flora used to death our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, dicipcrcd with various flowers, 
and chequered with delightful objects. 

‘ ^Oiiel s Vocal Forest. 
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1 2, To draw flowers upon clothes. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work bo bro- 
ken, and taken, as it were, by the half ; for reason 
tells you, tliutyoor fold must cover somewliat 
unsfeii. Peacham on Ih'awh/g. 

DiaPI! ANE^ITY. If. <t, [from hm^assim.] 
Transparency; pellucidness; power of 
transmitting light. 

Because the outward coat of the eye ought to 
be pellucid, to transmit the light, which, if the 
eyes should always stand open, wonbi be ajit to 
grow dry and shnnk, and loose their dinphaneiii/ ; 
therefore arc Clie eyelids so contrived as ofim 
to wink, that so they may, as it were, glaze and 
varnish them over with the moisture they con- 
tain. Bay. 

Diapha'nick. ffdf. [A« and 
Transparent ; pellucid ; having tlie power 
to transmit light. 

Air is an element siipciior, and lighter than 
water, through whose vast, open, subtile, diapha- 
nick, or transparent body, tlie light, afterwards 
created, easily transpired. Haleigh. 

diaphanous, odj. [^’la and ^anw.] 
Transparent; clear; translucent; pellu- 
cid ; capable to transmit light. 

Aristotle culleth light a quality inherent or 
cleaving to a diaphanous b«idy. Baletgh. 

vv lien he had taken oil the insect, he found 
in the Ic af very little and diaphanous eggs, exactly 
like to those w'bich yet remained in the tubes of 
the fly’s womb. Bay. 

DiAPHORe'ticK. et//. Su- 

dorifick ; promoting a diaphoresis or 
perspiration ; causing sweat. 

A diaphoTctick mcdicii e, or a sudorifiek, is 
something tbiit will provoke .sweating. Watts. 

JJiuphoirtirkSf Oi ptoiiiotersof perspiration, help 
the oieans of digalion, beemise the attenuation 
(d tin* .ibnieiit makes it perspirable. Arhuthnot, 

Di'aFHRAGM. n. [^satp^ayf^es.] 

1. T he inidrifl* wJn’ch divides tlie upper 
cavity of tbe body from the lower. 

2. Any division or partition which divides 
a liollow body. 

Tt couMsts (.f a fascicTilusof bodies, round, about 
one six 111 of an inch in diameter, Ikllow, and 
parted into uunitrous cells by means of (ioi- 
phrugms, lliick set ihrougliout* the whole bugih 
of tlie body. ITDix/irurd on Foss/ls. 

DI MlRHOE'A. 71. s, A flux 

of the belly, whereby a })t‘r.son frequent- 
ly goes to stool, and is cured either by 
purging off the cause, or restringirg the 
bo^vels. Qahicy/. 

Daring his diarrhaa I healed up the fontauel.v 

II isnnan. 

Di ARRHOF.'riCK. fiJJ. [from diarrhua.] 
Promoting the flux of the belly ; solu- 
tivc ; purgiitive. 

INIillet is dUnrrhxtick, clcunsing, andustfuliii 
di'-eases of the kidneys. ArbuilMOt. 

Di'auy. n. s. [diarivm, Lat.] An ac- 
count of the transactions, accidents, and 
observations of every day ; a journal. 

In sea v«>yage‘‘, where there is nothing to be 
seen but sky and sea, men make ihafses * but, ui 
Innd-travel, wherein so muck^fls lo w observed, 
they omit it. Bacon. 

r go on in my Initfilded diary. Tat/et'. 

Di a'stole. n. [AaraM.] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a short 
syllable is riwide long. 

[2. The di^on of the heart. 

The t:^le seems to resemble the forcible 
bending of a spring, and the diastole its flying out 
again to its natural state. Bay on the Creation. 
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Dia'style. and a fuUar.] A 
tort of edifice^ where the pillars stand 
at such a distance from one another^ 
that tliree diameters of their thickness are 
allowed for intcrcolumniation. Harris, 
Diatk'ssekon. It. s. [of hk, and 
four.] An interval in musick, composed 
of one greater tone, one lesser, and one 
greater semitone ; its proportion being 
as four to three. It is called, in nuisical 
composition, a perfect fourth. Harris, 
Diato'nick. [of The ordinary 

sort of inusick which proceeds by dif- 
ferent tones, either in ascending or de- 
scending. It contains only the two 
greater and lesser tones, and the greater 
semi-tone. Harris, 

Diaze'utick Tom, [of Im and 
In the ancient Greek musick, disjoined 
tuo fourths, one on each side of it; and 
which, being joined to either, made a 
fiflth. 'I his is, in our musick, from A to R. 

'i'lioy allowed to this diazeutick tone, which is 
our La, Mi, the pronorUon of nine to ei^iit, as 
beinu: tlie unaltcrahle ditrcrenco of the fifth and 
fouitli. Harris 

Di'bble. n. «. [from dipfei, Dut. a sharp 
point, Skinntr ; from dabble, Junius, \ 
A small spade; a pointed instrument 
with which the gardeners make holes 
for planting. 

Through cunning, with dibble, rake, nmitoeW, 
and spade, I 

By line and b\ level trim garden is made. 

Tusser*s Husbandry \ 

Di'bstone. w. s. A little stone which 
children throw at another stoi e. 

1 have seen little giils excrri«e wlioh* hours to- 
gether, and take Hbundaiice of pains, to be expert 
at dibstones. Ijocke. 

Dica'city. n,,s, \dicaciia,s, Lat.] Pert- 
ness ; suuciness. Hid, 

DICE. It. s. The plural of die, see DiE- 

It is above a buudred to one against aiiv parti- 
cular throw, that yow do not cast auv given set of 
faces with four cubical dice, because there are so 
many several combiiuitiuiis of the six faces of four 
dice : now, after you have cast all the trials but 
one, it is still as luuch odds at the last reiuaining 
time, as it was at the first. Iknllcy. 

To Dice, v, n, [from the noun.] I'o 
game with dice. 

I was virtuously given as a gentleman need 
to be, viituous enough; swore little; diced not 
above seven times a week. Shakap. Hen. IV. 

DfcB-BOX. ». s. (dice and box,'] The 
box from which the dice are throw^rt. 

What would you say, should you see the spark- 
ler shaking her elbow for a whole night together, 
and thumping the table witii a dice-box 

Addis. Guard. 

Di'cer. n. M, [from dice,] A player at 
dice ; a gamester. 

Tliey make marriage vows 
At false as dicert oaths. Shaknp. Hamltt. 

DtCU. lllis word seems corrupted from 
for do it, 

Bich men tin, and I eat root : 

Moch good dick thy good he«t, Apemantus. 

Shaken. Tm. 

Dicho'tomy. n. i. [h^triptU,] Distribu- 
tion of ideas by pain. 

Some persons have disturbed tha eider of na- 
ture, ana abused their readers by su adectationof 
dichotomiet, tricbotoiiijef, sevens, twelves, dec. 
I<ct the nature of the sutiject, conikllred toi^ther 
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with the design which you have in view, a/ways 
determine the number of parts into which you di- 
vide it. fVatti. 

DfcKENS. A kind of adverbial exclama- 
mation, importing, as it seems, much 
the same with the devil ; but 1 know not 
whence derived. 

Where had you ihis pretty weathercock 
I cannot tell w hut the dickens his name is my 
husband hud him of. Sh. Mer^p fViva (f Winds, 
What a dickens does he mean tv a trivial sum ? 
But lia’n't you found it, Sir ? Coiigr. Old Back. 

Di cker of Leather, n, s. [dicra, low 
Lat.] Ten hides. Diet, 

To prCTATE. r. fl. [dicto, Lat] To 

deliver to another with authority; to 
declare with confiilence. 

I'he spoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And studded amber darts a golden ray ; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realuis ufiove, 

Mv wonder dictaiis is the dome of Jove. Pope’s Od. 

\\ liutsocver IS dictated to us by God himself, or 
by men who are divinely inspired, must be believ- 
ed with full assurance. Walls. 

Di'ctate. n. V. [dictafvm, Lat] Rule 
or maxim delivered with authority ; pre- 
scription ; prescript. 

Those right helps of art, which vull scarce be 
found by those wlio servihly confine thcmselvesi 
to th<* dututes of others. LiK'ke. 

1 credit what the Grecian dictates say. 

And Saiiiian sounds o’er Scota’s hills convey. 

, Prierr. 

Then let this dictate of my love prevail. 

Pope’* Od. 

Dict ACTION, n. 8, [from dictate.'] The act 
or practice of dictating or prescribing. 

Diet, 

DICTA TOR, n. s. [Lat.] 

1 . A magistrate of Rome made in times of 
exigence and distress, and invested with 
absolute authority. 

Kind dictators made, when they came home. 
Their vanquish’d foes free citizens of Rome. 

Ha//er. 

Julius with honour tam’d Rome’s foreign foes ; 
But patriots fell, ere tlie dictator rose. Prior. 

2. One inve.sted with absolute authority. 

Unauiiufuit tliey all cunimit the care 
And inaiia{,uiieiit of this main enterprise 
To him, their gnat dutator. Mdlon 

3. One whose credit or authority enables 
him to direct the conduct or opinion of 
others. 

Aor is it a vuiaJl power it gives one man over 
anoilier, to have the autliority to be the dictator of 
principles, and tcachvrof umpie&tionnblc truths. 

Locke. 

That riches, honours, and outward splendour, 
should set up persons for dirb/tm to all the rest 
of mankind, is a most shameful iuvasion of tiie 
right of our uutiersiandiug. TVatts. 

Dictato' IKLadj, {from dictator] Au 
thorative ; confident ; dogmatical ; over- 
bearing. 

A young acaderaick often dwells upon a jour- 
nal, or an observutor that treats of trade and po- 
liticks in a dictatorial stile, and is lavish in the 
praise of the author. Watts. 

Dictatorship* n. s. [from dictator.] 

1, The office of dictator. 

This is the solemneit title they can confer un- 
der the prineedom, being indeed a kind of dicta- 
torship, Watton. 

2. Authority ; insolent confidence. 

V is is that perpetual dietaiorship which Is ex- 
ercised by Lucretittf, though often In the wrong. 

jJtyden. 

Di'ctatvrb. fi. «. [dieMitra.La.t.'} The 

officeof a dietttor; dictotonhip. Diet. 
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Di'ction. ii. t. [diction, Fr. dictio, Lat] 
Style; Isngua^; expreMion. 

There appears in every part of Ins dictknt or 
expression, a kind of noble and liohi i urity. 

Drydtn, 

Dictionary, w, s, [dutionarium, l^it.] 
A book containing the tvords of any 
language in alphabetical order, with ex- 
planations of their meaning ; a lexicon ; 
a vocabulary ; a word-book. 

Some have delivered the polity of spirils, and 
left an account that they stand iii aw'e of charms, 
spells, and conjurations ; that they are afraid of 
letters and characters, note.s and dashes, which, 
set together, do signify nutiiing ; and not only in 
the dictionary of man, but in the subtler vocahu- 
larv of Satiui. Brown's Vulgar Lnoitrs. 

is it su(h a fault to tiunslale sliuuiacru imuges? 

I see v^hut a good thing it is to have a eoud ca- 
ihuliek dictionary. Stillingjictt, 

An ariii^, or a parliament, is a collection of 
iiitM) ; a dictionary, or nomenclature, is a collec- 
tion of words. * Watts. 

Did, of do. [bib, Sax.] 

1. The preterite of do 

Thou ran St not say I did it. ShaPe^ 

\\ hat did tliat greatness in a woman’s mind 
Ill lodg'd, and weak to act what it design’d. 

J Jr yd in. 

2. The sign of the preter-imperfect tense, 
or perfect. 

W hen did his pen on learning fix a brand, 

Or rail at arts he did not understand ^ JJryden., 

3. It is sometimes used emphatically ; as, 

1 did really love him. 

Dida'ctical.^ a(lj, Precep- 

Dida'ctick. f live; giving precepts; 
as a didactick poem is a poem that gi\e8 
rules for some art ; as the Georgicks. 

The means used to th's purpose arc partly di- 
dactical, and paitlv protreptical ; riemonstiating 

' the truth of the gospel, and ilien urging the pro- 
fessors of those trudisto be stedfH.st in the faith, 
and to liewaro of infidelity. U'ard onlnJidcUty, 

Di'dapper. m. s, [from dip ] A bird 
that dives into the water. 
Didasca'lick. flf//, ] Pre- 

ceptive; didactick, giving precepts in 
Rome art. 

I found it necessary to form some story, and give 
a kind of body to the pix-ni : under what soecies it 
mny lie comprehended, whether didnsm/icK or he- 
roick, I leave to ihejndgment of thf eri licks. Prim*. 

To Di'dder. V. a. [difidern, Tout, zittern. 
Germ.] To quake with cold ; to shiver. 
A pnnincial word. bkinner, 

Di Jus'j . The second person of the preter 
tense of do. See Did. 

Oil last and liest of Scots ' who didst maintain 
country’s freedom from a foreign reign. Dryd, 

Didu'ction. n, s, [diduciio, LatJ Sepa- 
ration by withdrawing one part from 
the other. 

He ought to shew what kind of strings they aiu 
wiiicli, though strongly fastened to the insioe of 
the receiver and superficies of the bladder, must 
diaw us forcibly one as another, in comparison of 
ti ose that within the bladder draw so as to hinder 
the diduction of its sides. BoyU, 

To DIE, V. a. [deaj, Sax. a colour.] To 
tinge; to colour; to stain. 

So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain’d, as died her cheeks with pale. 

Miihm. 

All white, a virgin saint she sought the skies ; 
For marriage, though it sullies not, it dies, Dryd. 

Die. ft. i, [from the verb,] Colour; tinc- 
ture; stain; hue acquired. 
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It wm help me nothing 

To pleed mine innocence ; fot th«t die « on me, 
WhTch meke. my whifet part^b^. 

We have dainty works of feathers of wonderful 
lustre, eacellent lile., ».d 

Darkness we sec emerges into light. 

And shining suns desceml to sable mgnt : 

Kv'n heav’n itself receives another die, 

When weaiied animals in slumbers he 

OfmidniKhteasej another, whcii the grey 

Of morn preludet tlic splendour of tbe da t . 

It is sirprisingto "i ' 1’^ ,'V!?^ 

•tamped upon the aspect ; to see the chet ks take 

the die of the passions, and tirwaT 

lours of thouglu. ^ 

To Die. v, n, [beabian, Sax.J 

1. To lose life; to expire; to pass into 

another state uf existence. 

Thou dost kill me with thy falsehood : and i 
grieves me not to die, hut it grieves me that thou 
Srt the nuirthcrer. , 

Nor ditl the third his conquests qng 
Dying ero scarce he had hegun to live. Jddu. Ov, 
‘Oil let me live my own, and die so too . 

To live and dk is all I have to do. Denham. 

2. To perish by violence or disease. 

The diraonly served to confirm hiiii m his first 
opinion, that it wa.s his destiny to dw in 
ing combat. , ,. 

Talk not of life or ransom, he replies ; 

Patroclus dead, wlioevcr meets me, dies: 

In vain a single Trojan sues for » 

But least the sons of Pnain s hateful race , 

J)ie then, my friend \ what btmts it to deplore . 

'1 he great, t\«e good Patroclus is no more I 
He, tar iby better, was foredtiom <1 to die ; 

And tbou, dost thou, bewail 

*. hhas byWtore an instrumewt of deatlr. 

n.i . ' . ^i...n j;,. i\,i iliii «\amrrl * tbeir 


Their young men shall die by the sword : their 

Vj , j:- I... r.iiiitw. .//•r/.m 


sons and daughters shall die by famine 

4 . Of before a disease. , 

They often come into the world clear, and with 

the appearance of .sound bodies ; which, notwith- 
standing, have been infected with disease, and have 
died of It, or at least have been very infirm. 

'' Wueman. 

5. For commonly before a privative, and 
of before a positive cause: these prepo- 
sitions are not always truly distinguished. 

At first she startles, then she stands ^ » 

At last with terror she from thence doui ily, 

And loaths the wat’ry glafs wliereiii she gaz d, 

And shuns it still, altho’/f>r thirst slie die. 

He ill the loadeii vineyard diesjor ihirst. Addis. 
Hipparchus being passionatelv foini of his own 
wifcj^wlio was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped 
ond died his fall. , , Adduon. 

6. To be punished with death. 

If 1 die for it, as no less is threatened me, the 
king my «1<1 ma.tcr mu.t be relicv^ ^ 

What is the love of our neighbour ?— 

—The valuing him as the image of Ood, one for 
wliom Christ died. Hammond. 

7. To be lost; to perish; to come to no- 
thing. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone r 
Of sorriest fancies your companmii making, 

Using those thoughtswhich should indeed Imvedied 
With them they think on. SiioIm.MacbHh. 

If any ioverciguity, on account of his property, 
had been vesteef in Adam, which in truth there 
was not, it would have died with him. Locke. 

W liatcver pleasure any man may take in spread- 
ing whispers, he will find greater satisfaction by 
letting the tecrei dk withinTiis own breast. 

B. To sink ; to faint. 

His heart died within him, and lie became as a 

9. [In theology.] To perish everlastingly 
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10. To languish with pleasure or tender- 
ness. 

To sounds of heav'iily harps she diet away. 

And melts in visions of eternal day. Pope, 

11. To vanish. 

This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 

When dying clouds contend with growing light. 

Shakfsp, 

llic smaller stains and blemishes may die away 
and disappear .amidst the brightness that surrounds 
Uiem ; but a blot of a deeper nature casts a shade 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole 
cliaracier. Addisons Spectator. 

12. [In the style of lovers.] To languish 
with affection. 

The young men acknowledged, in love-lottersv 
that they died for Rebecca. Tatler. 

13. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the grouiui, 

and die. it ahideth alone ; but if it die, it hringeth 
forth much fruit. John. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 

Die. n,x, pi dice, [dt, Fr. f//.9, Welsh.] 

1 . A small cube, marked on its faces with 
numbers from one to six, which game 
sters throw in play. 

Keep a gamester from the dice, and a gootl stu- 
dent flora his book, and it is wonderful. Shukesp. 

I have set my life upon a cast. 

And I will stand the hazaid of the die. 

Shakesp. Rich. III. 

lie knows which way the lot anil the die sliull 
fall, M perfectly as if they were already cast. 

South. 

2. Hazard ; chance. 

Eftsoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon staid, 

Temp’ ring the pasHum with advisement slow, 

And musl’riug might on enemy dismay’d ; 

For th’ equal die of-war lie well did know. Fairy Q. 

S(» both to battle fierce arranged are; 

In whii h his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my spear : such is the die of war. FahryQ, 
Thine is th’ adventuie, thine the victory : 

Well has thy fortune turn’d the die fur thee.Dryd 

3. Any cubick body. 

Young creatures have learned sitelling of words 
bv havinii them pasted upon little fiat tablets or 
dies. Watts. 

Die. n. s. plur. dies. The stamp used in 
coinage. 

Such variety of dies made use of by Wood in 
stamping his money, makes the discovery of coun- 
terfeits more difficult. Smji 

Di'er. n. 8, [from die.] One who fol- 
lows the trade of dying; one who dies 

clothes. . ,, 

The fleece, that has been by the dier slaiiyl, 
Never again its native whiteness gain d. Waller 
There were some of very low rank and pnffes- 
•ions who acquired great estates : cobblers, dten, 
and shoemakers gave puhlick shows to the |)^ple- 
Arbuthmd on Coins 

Dl'ET. n. 8. [dieeta, low Lat. ^mna.] 

1, Food ; provisions for the mouth ; vic- 
tuals. 

They cart d for no other delicacy of fare, or cu- 
riosity of diet, than to raaiiitam life. RmUigh. 

Time may come, when men 
Witii angels may participate ; and find 
No inconvenient diet, nor Uio light fare. Mdton. 


O incuiivciiivi.. — o , 1 ur I 

No part of dirt, in anv leasmi. i* so healthful, so 
natural, and so uKrciable to tlic stomach, y go^ 

“Incite" proper dirt ftrhumW: 

dies where acrimony is to be purged or avowed , 
but 'r^t wliere the cauJ. are 

void of all saline quality. Armhnot. 

2. Food related by the rules of m^cme, 
for the prevention or cure of anjr disease. 
T ^ n.i vatHfsr flume diet for certain seasons, 

sfs -sir 

the body more, and uoublc it less. uacon. 
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1 restrmiied myself to so regular a diet, as to eat 
fiesh but once a "day, and little at a time, without 
salt or vinegar. Temple. 

3. Allowance of provision. 

For his diet, there was a continual diet given 
him by the king. Jeremiah. 

To Di'bt. V. a. [from the noun.] 

I * To feed by the rules of medicine. 

She diets him with fosting every day, 

The swelling of his wounds to mitigaic. 

And made him pray both curly and eke late. 

Fairy Qttccn. 

Shew a while like fearful war, 

To diet rank mint Is sick of happiness, 

And purge th’ obstructions which begin to stop 
Oiir very veins of iile. Shakesp. Henry lY. 

He was not taken well ; he had not din’d : 

Tiie veins unfiH’d, ourhloffd is cold ; and then 
We powt upon tlic morning, are unapt 
To give or It) forgive ; hut when we’ve stuff’d 
Ihesc pipes, and tlie-se conveyances of blood, 

With wine and feeding, we have »<upnler souls, ^ 
Tlian iiionr priestlike fasts; therefore I’ll watch him 
'liU he be dietetL to my request. Shakesp. Coriol. 

I will attend my husband, be his nurse. 

Diet his sickness ; for it is inj office. Shakesp. 

Hcnceh)rth my early care 
Shall tend tiiee, and tlic fertile burden ease ; 

Till, dieted by tliee, I grow mature 
In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. 

Jlliften. 

We have lived upon expedients,u of which no 
country had less occasion : we have aictrd a healthy 
body into a consumption, by plying it with phy- 
lick instead of food. Swift. 

2. 'I'o give food to. 

I’m partly led to diet ray revenge, 

For that I (it) suspect the ‘lusty Moor 
Hath leapt into my scat. ^ Shakesp. OtheUo, 

3. To board ; to supply with diet. 

To Di'et. V. n. 

I'o eat by rules of physick. 

2. To eat ; to feed, 

I join vv ith thee calm peace and quiet ; 

Sparc fast, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton, 

Di'et-drink. n. s. [diet and drink.] 
Medicated liquors ; drink brewed with 
medicinal ingredients. 

The observation will do that better than the 
lady’s dict~drinla, or apotliecary’s medicines. Loefce. 

Di'et. n. 8. [from dies, an appointed day, 
Skinner ; from diet, an old German 
word signifying a multitude, Jufitus.] 
An assembly of princes or estates. 

An emperor in tiUc without territory, who can 
ordain nothing of importance but by a diet, or as- 
sembly of llie estates of many free priiicc.s, eccle- 
siastical and temporal. Raleigh. 

Di'etary. adj. [from diet.] Pertaining 

to the rules of diet. Ihct. 

Df ETER. n. s. [from diet.] One who pre- 
scribes rules for eating; one who pre- 
pares food by medicinal rules. 

He sauc’d our broth as Juno had been sick, 

And he her dieter. CyndyeUne. 

Dirte'tical.I [^lawririitii.] Relating 

Dibte'tick. f to diet ; belonging to 
the medicinal cautions about the use of 
food. 

He received no other cotu^^n to refrain 
from cold drink, which wis but i cau- 

tion, and such as culinary prescription might have 
afforded. BrownU Vulg. iir. 


loroeu. . — 

This book of Cheyne’s became the ^ 

conversatioii, and produced even sects in the dj- 
etetick philosophy. Arbuth^ on Abi^U, Frtf. 
To DI FFER. iJ. n. [difero,La^] 

1. To be dietinguished from ; to have pro- 
parties end qualities not the same with 
those of another person or tiling. 

U\1 
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If the pij'c t>c a little wet on the inside, it will 
make a sound from the same pijie dry. 

Bacon. 

Thy prejudices, Syphax, won’t discern 
What virtues grxjw from ignorance and choice, 
N(*r how the hero diffen from the brute. Add.Cato. 

The several parts of the same animal differ in 
their qualities. ^ Arbuthnot. 

2. To contend ; to be at variance 

A man of judgment shall sometimes hear igno- 
rant men differ ^ uiui know well within himself that 
those which .so differ mean one thing, and yet they 
themselves never agree. Bacon. 

IlerennconlroH'd you may in judgment sit ; 
We’il never differ with a crow'dea pit. Howe. 

3. To be ol‘a contrary opinion. 

In things purely speculative, ns these arc, and 
no ingredients of our faith, it is free to differ from 
one another in our opinions and sentiments. 

liumrCi Theory. 

There are certain measures to be kept, which 
m.t\ leave a tendency rather to gain than to irritate 
those who dilJer with you in their .sentiments. 

Addisons Freeholder. 
Others differ v>\t\\ me about the truth and reality 
of these spuculatious. Cheyue. 

Di'fference. n. 5 . [diJTcrentia, Lat.] 

1 . State of being distinct from something ; 
contrariety to identity. 

\\ here the faith of the holy cliurcli is one, a 
difference between cu.stoius of tlic church doth no 
harm. i hooker. 

2. The quality by which one differs from 
another. 

This nobility, or difference from (he i uigar, was 
not in the beginning given to the ^succession of 
blood, hut lo the .suere.s'sion of virtue. Baleyrh. 

Thus, born alike, from virtue first heg^ati 
The diff 'rence that disfingnish’d man from man : 
fie claim’d no title from descent <»f bIo»al ; 

But that, which iiiuilc him nolde, made him good. 

Drydcn. 

Thougli it be useful to discern every variety 
that is to be found in nalme, yet it is iiot conve- 
nient to consider every difference that is in things, 
and divide them into ‘distinct classe.s under every 
inch difference. Locke. 

3. The disproportion between one thing 
and another, caused by the qualities of 
eaeli. 

You shall “ec great difftretice betwist our Bohe- 
mia and your Sicilia. Shahesp. irmfcr's Tale. 

Oh the strange difference of man and man ! 

To thee a woman’s services are due , 

Mv sool usarps iny body. Shakesp. K. Lear. 

here might he seen a great difference between 
men practised to fight, and men accustomed oiil \ 
to spoil Llaynard. 

4. Dispute ; debate ; quarrel ; controversy. 

What was the difference F 

— ■■■■■..■It was a contention in puhlick. Shak.Cynib. 

He is weary of h/s life, that hath a difference with 
any of ihem,*and will walk abroad after daylight. 

Sandys. 

Nothing roiild have f.dlen out more noliickily 
than that there .should be .such differences among 
them about that which they pretend to be the only 
means of ending diffiunces. TUlotson. 

5. Distinction. 

Our constitution does not only make a difference 
between the guilty and the innocent, htit, even 
among the (,uiliy, between such as are more or 
less criminal, Addison's t'recholdcr, 

6 . Point 


in tjucstion ; ground of contro- 
vert. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
TImU holds this present question iii the court? 

Shakesp. 

*5. A logical dhstinction. 

Some are never without a diffennee : and coni- 
inotily, by amusing men with a subtilty, bland) 
the matter. Bacon 

$. Evidences of distinction ; difTerential 
marks. 
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Henry had the title of sovereign, yet did not 
put those things in eaecution which are the true 
marks and differencei of sovereignty. Davies. 
9. Distinct kind. 

This is notoriously known in some differences of I 
brake or fern. Browns Vulg. Err. | 

To Di'ffbrence. V. a. [from the noun 
To cause a difference; to make one 
thing not the same as another. 

Most are apt to seek dl the differences of letters 
iu those articulating motions ; whereas several com- 
binations of letters are framed by the very same 
motions of those organs which are commonly ob- 
served, and arc differenced by other concurrent 
causes. holdn'. 

Grass differcnceth a civil and well cultivated re- 
gion from a barren and desolate wilderness. Buy. 

We see nothing that differences the courage of 
ISInestheus from that of Se gesthus. 

Pope's Essay on Homer. 
Different, adj. [from diffei\'\ 

I . Distinct ; not the same. 

1’here nre covered galleries that lead from the 
palace lo five different churches. Addison on Italy. 
•2. Of contrary mialities. 

The Britons change 

Sweet native home for unncciistom’d air. 

And other climes, where diff erent foodaiidioil 
Portend distempers. Philips. 

3. Unlike; dissimilar. 

Neither the shape of faces, nor age, nor the 
colour, ought to be alike in all figures, any more 
tlian the hair; becau.se iiieii arc as different from 
eath other, as the regions in which they are born 
are different. Drydcn s Dujresw'y. 

Happiness consists in things which produce 
pleasure, and in the absence of those which cause 
aiiv pain: now these, to different men, are very 
dipcrcrtt things. Locke. 

Difi kre'ntial Method^ is applied to the 
doctrine of inhnitesinials, or infinitely 
small quantities, called the arithmetick 
of fluxions. It consists in descending 
from wltole quantities to their infinitely 
small tlifferences, and comparing toge- 
tlur these infinitely small differences, of 
what kind soever they be : and from 
thence it ttikes the name of the difftren- 
Hal caV’ulus, or analysis of infinitesi- 
mals. Harris. 

Di'I'FFRKNTLY. adv. [from dijft:reni.\ 
In a difl'erent manner. 

He may ccnsifjer how differently ho is affected 
by the same thought, wliicli presents itself in a 
tfie-t* wijier, from what lie is when he finds it de- 
li \ ere 1 by an oidniary geniu<i Addi%on. 

D i'f KERIN (iLY. odv. [from djffet ittg ] 

In a dilferent manner. 

Such protuberant and concave parts of a surface 
may remii the light so as to vary a co- 
lour. Boyle. 

DIFFIXTU. adj. [difficUis, Lat.] 

L Diflicult : hard ; not eahy ; not obvious. 
Little lined. 

That that should give inot-on to an unwieldy 
bulk, wbicli itself hath i.eith'r hulk nor motion, 
is of as dijjicil apprehension as ai.\ myHteiy in na- 
ture, f ' larivi lie's Scepsis. 

Latin was not more difficile 
Than tf> a blackbird ’tis to whistle. Hudibras. 
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There be that in their nature do not affect th# 
good of others: the lighter sort of maligiiity 
tiirneth but to a crossness, or frowardness, or apt- 
ness to oppose, or dfficiiness, m* the like ; but the 
deeper sort, to envy and mere mischief. Bacon, 

DIFTICULT. aifj. [difficUU, Lat.] 

1 . Hard ; not easy : not facil. 

It is dijficuh in the eyes of this people. Zachar. 

2. Troublesome; vexatious. 

3. Hard to please ; peevish ; morose. 

Df FFicuLTY. adv. [from dijfficult.] Hard- 
ly; with difliculty. 

A man, who has always iiidulp d himself in the 
fi lUfficHlty be per- 


2. Scrupulous ; hard to be persuaded. 

Tlic cardinal fmdiiic the pope difficil in granting 
the dispensation, doth use it as a principal argu- 
ment, co» cerning the king's merit, that he had 
fonchi’d none of those dealers which had been le- 
vied by popes in England. Barm. 

DiFFi'tdLiyESS. «. a. [from Dif- 

ficulty to l>e persuaded ; incomplianc e ; 
impracticabili^. A word not in u'^e, but 
proper. 


full en|oyment of his station, wifi 
suaded to think any methods unjust that offer' to 
continue it. /fqrtrs’j &ymMM. 

Di fficulty, n. s. [from difficult : dif-^ 
Fr.] 

1. Hardiness; contrariety to easiness or 
facility. 

The iclieion which, by this covenant, we en- 
gage ourselves to observe, is a work of labour and 
dijfiruUy ; a service that requires our greatest care 
and attention. Bogers, 

2. That which is hard to accomplish ; that 
which is not easy. 

1'liey mi.stakc dijfinilties for iinposiibilitics : n 
pernicious mistake certainly ; and the nioie i»er- 
nicious, for tliat men are seldom convinced of it, 
till their convictions do them no good. South. 

3. Distress; opposition. 
ri:u3, by degrees, he rose to Jove’s imperial seat ; 

rhusdijlicultifsprove a soul legitimately great. Ib'vd. 

4. Perplexity in affairs ; uneasiness of cir- 
cumstances. 

They lie under some difficuHics by reason of the 
cnipcr‘or’s displeasure, who has feirhidden their 
niaiiufdcturers. ^ Addison on Italy. 

5. CIbjection; cavil. 

Men should consider, that raising difficulties 
concerning the mysteries in religion, canhotiiiakc 
them more wise, learned, or virnious. Swift. 

To DIFFIDE. ft. fi. {diffido, Lat.] I’o 
distrust; to have no confidence in. 

\\ ith hope and fear 
The woman did the new .solution hear: 

The man diffides in his own augury^ 

And doubts the gods. Drydcn 

Di'ffidence. n. s. [from diffidv.^ 

1. Distrust; want of confidence in other.*. 

No man almost thought himself secure, and 
men durst scarce commune or talk one wdtli ano- 
tlier ; hut there was u general diffidence every 
whcir. Baron’s henry Vlf- 

You have brought scamlal 
To Lr.’K'l, diffidence of God, anil doubt 
In lechh' hearts, propense <*iiough hrf(»re 
T(» w , 1 V or. Milton's Agonistrs. 

2, Doiiiit; want of confidence in ourselves. 

If the evidence of its heint:, or hat this is its 
true seJisc, be only on prohahi'* jproefs, (»in assent 
can reach no higher than an assurance (<r diffideiwe 
arising from the more or less uj'pr.rent prohuhility 
of the proofs. itW.r. 

lie silent always when you drudu your s«>nse , 
And speak, though suie, with seeiiiihg (h^fnlruce. 

Whatsoever atheists think mi, or whatsocvei 
they look on, all do adminisl«T s,v||je rensons for 
8usjvic‘i(/ii arid lest po^silily they limy he 

in the wrong ; and I lien it is a tVai fill thing to 
fail into the iiaiids of the living (iod. Bentley. 

Diffident. af(j. [from dijfidr.] 

1. Distrustful; doubting^ others. 

Be not diffident 

Of wisdom ; she deserts thee not, if thou 
Dismiss net her, wrhen most thou need’st her iiigh. 

Milton. 

Pliny speaks of the .Seres, the same peoplc,witb 
the Cliitiese, as being very shy and diffident in 
their mam er of dealing. A^bnthnot. 

2. Doubtful of an event, used of thin/ars ; 
uncertain. 
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I was really so diffident of it, as to let it He 
me these two years, just as you now see it. 

Pope. 

8 . Doubtful of himself ; not confident. 

t am not so cuuiidcnt of my own suiTicieiicy, as 
not willingly to admit the counsel of others ; but 
yet I am not so diffident of niyseJf, as brutishly to 
submit to any man’s dictates. King Charles. 

] 31 stress makes the bumble heart d[ffi£sv(t. 

Clarissa. 

lo DIFFl'ND. r. a. [diffindo, Lat] To 
cleave in two ; to split* ' Did, 

DiFFi'ssiON. II. s. [dijfissio, Lat ] The 
act of cleaving or splitting. Did, 

Diffla'tjon. n. [rfi^cre, Lat.] The 
1 a blast of wind. 

Diet, 

Di'ffluknck. 1 w. [from Lat.] 

Di'ffldkncy. f The quality of falling 
away on all sides ; the effect of fluidity ; 
the contrary to consistency. 

Icc is vvuu*r congealed by the frigidity of the 
air, whereby it acqnirrth no new form, but ra- 
ther a consistence or determination of its dijjhiency ; 
and utmitteth nut iis essence, but condition of 
tluidity. Brown's Vulg. Erroun. 

Di ffluent, a^, [dijffluens, Lat!] Flow- 
ing every way; not consistent; not 
fixed. 

DITFOUM. adj, [from forma, Lat.] 
(h)ntrary to uniform ; having parts of dif- 
ferent structure; dissimilar; unlike; ir- 
regular: as, a diffi.rm flower, one of 
which the leaves are unlike each other. 

The unequal refracti«4is ufdifform rays proceed 
not from any contingent irregularities ; such us 
are veins, an uneven polish, or fortuitous position 
of the port's of glass. Kewtm. 

Diffo'rmity. II. 8. [from difform,] Di- 
versity of form ; irregularity ; dissimili- 
tude. 

W hile they inurniur against liic present dispo- 
sure of things, they desire in them a difoi mUy 
from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind 
that funned all things best. Brown' Vulg. Err. 

Diffra'nchisf.ment, V. s, Ifranc/iise, 
Fr.] The act of taking away tlic privi- 
leges of a city. 

To DIFFUSE. V, a, [dijfmus, Lat.] 

1 . To pour out upon a plane, so that the 
liquor may run every way ; to pour with- 
out particular direction. 

When these vsaters l>egan to rise at first, long 
before they could swell to the height of the raouu- 
tains, they would disuse themselves every way. 

Burnet's Theory. 

2, To spread; to scatter; to disperse. 

Wisdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create ; instead 
Of spirits malign, a belter race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffuse 
His good to worlds, and ages, inhiiite. Milton. 

No st'Ct wuiitf its apostles to propagate and d//- 
fuse it. Decay nj Piety. 

A chief renown’d in war, 

Whose race shall bear aloft the Latian r.aine, 

Aud through the conquer'd world dtjjuse our 
fame. Dtydcn, 

His eyes diffits'd a venerable grace, 

And charity itself was in his face. 

Dryden's Good Parson. 

Diffu'se. [diffu^us, Lat.] 

1. Scattered ; widely spread. 

2. Copious; not concise. 

Diffi/sed. tcipn/ ai(;. [from dif- 

fuse,] This Word seems to have signiftra, 
in Snake$peare*i timei the same as wild, 
uncoutbi irregular. 
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Let them from forth a sawpit rush at once, I 
With some diffused sung, Shak, M, W. (ff Winds/or. l 
He grows like savages, ' 

To swearing and stern lo(»ks, diffus'd attire, | 

And every thing that seems iinimtural. | 

Shakesp. Henry V. j 

Dl FFU'sEDLY . ndv [from diffused,] W ide- 1 
ly ; dispersedly ; in manner of that which 
is spread every way. 

Diffu'sednes.s. w. .V [from dffused.] 
'Fhe state of being diffused ; dispersion. 
Diffu'sely. adv, [from diffuse,] 

1. Widely; extensively. 

2. Copiously ; not concisely. 

Diffu'sion. If. 8, [from diffuse.] 

L Dispersion ; the sUitc of being scattered 
every way. 

Whereas all bodies art either l»v comniunica- 
tion of their natures, or l»\ tlie impressions and 
signatures of their motions, the ditinsioti of snerli s 
visible secineth to parlicipah* more <jf the ittriiicr 
operation, aud the species umlible of ihc I ifier. 

Bucon's Ai/t. History. 

A sheet of very well sleeketl marble piq er did 
not cast distinct colours upon the wail, nor throw 
its light with an eoual diffusion; but threw its 
beams, unstained anu bright, to this and that part 
of the wall. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Copiousness ; exuberance of style. 

Diffu'sive. adj, [from diffuse.] 

1. Having the quality of scattering any 
thing every way. 

Diffnsuc of themselves, where’er they pass 
They make that warmth in olheis they expect ; 

Their valour works like bodies on a glass, 

And docs its image on their im n | roject. Dryd. 

2. Scattered ; dispersed ; having the qua- 
lity of suffering diffusion. 

All liquid bodies arc diff usitH: ; for their parts, 
being in motion, have no connexion, but glide and 
fixH olT any way. Butnet'b Theorq of' the Earth. 

No man is of so general and diffusive a lust, as to 
prosecute his amours all the world ovei. South. 

The stars, no huiger overlaid with weigld. 

Exert tlieir heads from undeineadi the muss, 

And upward shoot, and kindle us they pass, 

And witli diffusive light adorn tlicir heav’nly 
place. Dryden. 

Cherish’d witli liope, and fed with joy, it grows : 
Its clieerful buds their opening bio mi ciisclose, 
And round the happy soil diffusive odour flows. 

Prior. 

3. Extended. 

Tliey are not agreed among thenKclves where 
infallilVility is sealed , whether in the pope alone, 
or a council alone, or in both togt tJier, or in the 
diffusive body of (’liristiaiis. 7 'illotson. 

Diffu'sively. adv. [from dffusire,] 
Widely ; extensively ; every way. 

DiFFu'sn ENESS. n. «. [from dffusive.] 

1 . Extension ; dispersion ; the power of | 
diffusing ; the state of being diffused. 

2. Want of conciseness ; large compass of 
expression. 

The fault that I find with .i inodeni legend is its 
diffusiveness: you have soiiieiiuies ihewliole side 
oi a medal over-run with it. Addis, on Med, 

To DI(i. r. (I. pretcr. du^, or dicrgid : 
part. pass, dug, or digged, [bic, Sax. 
a ditch ; dyger, Dan. to dig.] 

I, To pierce with a s|>nde. 

Then said he unto me. Sun of man, dig now in 
the wall ; and when I had digged in the wall, I 
l^beld a door. Ezek. 

% To form by digging. ^ 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the 
walh of Jerusalem, which you have broken down ; 
and to fill up the mines that 30U have digged, by 
craft and »ubUety. to overthrow the »«me^ 
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He built towers in the iteMrt. and ^iggeii mMiv 
wells ; for he hud much cattle, ft Ckron. xxvi. kO, 

3. To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a sYiade. 

The walls of your garden, without their furiii 
ture*, looks as ill as tho'ne of your house ; so that 
you caoiiot dig up your garden tm> often. Temple. 

He first to dig the ground, be first to burn 
The branches lojit. Ihxfden's VirgU. 

4. To pierce witli a sharp point! 

A rav'nous vulture in his open’d side 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breast ; 

The growing liver still supplied Uie feast . 

Dryden's /Eneid 

5. To ^ain by digging. 

It is digged out of even the highest mountains, 
and ail |)arts of the earth contingently ; as the 
])y rites. H'it^uvird!. 

Nor was the ground alone requir’d to bear 
Her aiiimul income to the crooked share ; 

Hut ii^reedy mortals, ruinmaoing her store, 

Digg'd from her ciUruiis first the precious ore. 

Dryden's Ovid. 

To Dio. v.n. To work with a spade ; to 
work in making holes, or turning the 
ground. 

They long fur death, hut it cometh not ; and 
for it more than for hid treasures. Job, iii. Cl. 

riie Italians have often dug into hindi, describ- 
ed in old authors as the places where statues ui 
obelisks stood, and seldom failed of success. 

Addison’s Travels. 

To Dig np, v. a. To throw up that which 
is covered with earth. 

If I digg'd lip thy forefathers graves. 

And bung their rotten cofFms up in chains, 

It would not slake mine ire. Shakesp 

Di'gamy. n. s. [Ay»jt*U.] Second mar- 
riage ; marriage to a second wife after 
the death of tlie first : as bigamy, hav • 
ing two wives at once. 

Dr. (^hanipny only proves, that archhi.^hop 
Craimier was twice married ; which it nut de- 
nied ; but brings nothing to prove that such 
biiraniy, or digamy rather, deprives a bishop of 
the lawful use of his power of ordaining. 

Bishop Feme. 

Di'gkrent. adj. [digerens, Lat.] That 
which has the power of digesting, or 
causing digestion. Diet 

Di'gest. n, 8. \digesta, Lat] The pan- 
dect of the civil law, containing the 
opinions of the ancient lawyers. 

1 had u purpose to make a particular digest, ur 
recompileroent to the laws uf mine own nation. 

Bacon. 

Laws in the digest shew that the Romans ap- 
plied themselves to trade. Arhuihnvt en Coins, 

TdDlGF/ST. V. a.‘[digrro, digest it 

1. To distribute into various classes or repo- 
sitories ; to range or dispose methodically. 

2. To concoct in the stomach, so as that 
tlie vaiious particles of food may be ap- 
plied to their proper use. 

H little faults, proceeding on disieniptr. 

Shall not be wink’d ut, how shall we stietch our 
eye, 

When capital crimes chew’d, swallow’d ami 
digested, 

Appear ? Shakesp. Hetsry V. 

^cii then has organs to iegm his ftmd ; 

One to beget, and one receive, the brood. Prior. 

3. To soften by beat, as in a boiler, or in a 
dunghill : a chemical terra. 

4. To range methodically in the mind : to 
apply knowledge by meditation to its 
proper use. 

Chosen friends, with sense refin’d, 


Learning dyeifed well. 


Thomson. 
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6. To reduce to any plan, scheme, or me- 
thod. 

Our play 

Leaps o'er the vaunt and firstlings of those broils, 
'Ginning i’ th’ middle : starting thence away 
To wlial may be digeaed iu a play. S^taketp. 
G. To receive without loathing or repug- 
nance ; not to reject 

First, let us go to dinner. 

—Nay, let me praise you while I have a stomach. 
—No, pray thee, let it serve for lablc-talk ; 

'ihen, howsoe’er thou speuk'st, ’mong other things 
I shall digest it. Snakesp. Meirhant oj f cniee. 

The pleasance of numbers is, that rudeness and 
barbarism might the better taste and digest the 
lessons of civihi y. Peacham. 

7* To receive mul enjoy. 

(’ornwal and Albany, 

With my two duugliiers dowei.s, higest the third. 

Shakesp. 

C. [In chinirgery.] To dispose a wound 
to generate pus in order to a cure. 

To Dige'st. r. «. To generate matter, 
as a wound, and tend to a cure. 
Dige'ster. n. 8. [from digest,] 

1. He that digests or disposes. 

2. lie that digests or concocts his food. 

People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, 

are great caters and ill digesters. Arbuthnot 

3. A strong vessel or engine, contrived by 
M. Papin, wherein to boil, with a very 
strong heat, any bony substances, so as to 
reduce them into a fluid state. Quittci/, 

That which causes or strengthens the 
concoctivc power. 

Kice is of excellent use for all ilJuesse.s of the 
stonifich, a great restorer of health, and a great 
digester. Temple. 

Dige'stible. adj. [from digest.] That 
which is capable of being digested or 
concocted in the stomach. 

I'liofte nitdiciiies that purge by stool are, at 
the first, not digestible by the stomurh, and there- 
fore mo^e immediately downwards to the guts. 

Baam's Xat. Hud ary. 

Dige'stion. w. if. [from digeht.] 

1. The act of digestion or concocting food 
in the stomach. 

Now good dincstian wait on appetite, 

And healtii on utilli. Cihaki.sp. Machfth. 

Digrs.ion is a fermentation begun, because tliere 
are all the recjulsites of such a feriuejitatiim ; 
heat, air, and motion : hut it is not a comj>lete 
fermentation, l)ecausc that rc(pnrei> a greater time 
tl’an the continuance of the aliment in the sto- 
luach : vegtt.ihie putietaction risemhles very 
imich animal digestion. Arbuthnot on AUmtnts 
Qmnility of food cannot be determined by mea- 
sures and weights, or any general Lessian ruks ; 
hut must vary with the vigour of di-ca^s of age or 
of health, and the use or disuse of air or of exer- 
cise, with the changes of aj)petite ; and then, by 
what every man may find or suspect of the pre- 
sent strength or weakness of digestion. Temple. 

Every mtirsel to a satisfied hunger, is only a 
nr w labour to a tired digestion. South. 

2. Tlie preparation of mutter by a chemical 
heat. 

We conreivt , indeed, til'll a perfect good con- 
crKttion, or digisiiou, or maturation <jf some me- 
tals, will produce i^-old. Baron’s Nat. Ilutirry. 

X)id chynilck chancr the furnaces prepare, 

Haise all tin* labour-houses of the air. 

And Jay crude vaji«mrs indigation theic ^ Blackmore. 

3. Retiu'etion to a plan; the act ol inetlio- 
di^iijg; the maturation of a design. 

The digestion of the counscU in Sweden is made 
in senate, consisting of forty counsellors, who are 
generally the greatest men. Temple. 

4. "I'he act or disposing a wound to gene- 
rate matter. 
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5. The disposition of a wound or sore to 
generate matter. 

The first stage of healing, or the discharge of 
matter, is by surgeons called digestion, 

Sharp*s Surgery. 

Dioe'stive. a^\ [from digest] 

1. Having tlie power to cause digestion, 
or to strengthen the stomach. 

A chilifactu^ menstruum, or a digestive prepa- 
ration, drawn from species or individuals, whose 
stomachs peculiarly absolve lapideous bodies. 

Broim's Vulg. Krrours. 

2. Capable by heat to soften and subdue. 
The earth and sun were in that very state; the 

one active, piercing, and digestive, by its heat ; the 
other passive, receptive, and stored with materials 
for such a production. Hale. 

3. Methodizing; adjusting. 

To business, ripen’d by digestive thought, 

This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 

Dige'stive. n. $, [from digest.] An ap- 
plication which disposes a wound to ge- 
nerate matter. 

1 dressed it with digestive. Trisero. on Abscesses, 
Digk'sture. ft, 8, Concoction: not used. 

Neither lie yourself always to cat meats of easy 
digesture ; such us veal, sweetbreads. Harvey. 

Di gger, n. s. [from dig.] One that 
opens the ground with a spade. 

When wc visited mines, we have been told }>y 
diggers, that even when the sky seemed clear, there 
would suddenly arise a steam so tliick, that it 
would put out tlieir candles. Boyle. 

To Di'ght. V, a, [ bihtan to prepare, to 
regulate, Sax.] 

1. To dress; to deck ; to bedeck; to em- 
bellish ; to adorn. It seems always to 
signify the past ; the particle passive is 
dight, as dighted in Hudibras is per- 
haps improper. 

I-rCt my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale ; 

And love tlie high em bowed roof, 

With antiek pilmr, niassv proof ; 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting u dim religious light. Milton. 

Just so the proud insulting lass 
Ariay’dand dighted Hadibrus. Hudibras. 

2. To put on. 

On his head his dreadful hat he dight. 

Which maketli him invisible to sight. Hub. lale. 

Dforr. u. s. [digitus, Lat.] 

1. T'hc measure of length containing three 
fourths of an inch. 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty- 
five digits high, or somewhat more, the quicK- 
siiver will not full, but remain suspended in the 
tube, because it cannot prevs the subjacent ine.r- 
cury with so great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of 
the atmosphere. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the 
sun or moon. 

3. Any of the numbers expressed by single 
figures; any number to ten ; so called 
from counting upon the fingers. 

Not only the numbers seven and nine, from 
considerations abstruse, have been extolled by 
most, hut all or most of other digits have been a*s 
mvstically applauded. Brini'us Vulg. Krrours. 

Di'gitated. adj, Ffrora digitus, Lat.] 
Branched out into oivisions like fingers ; 
as a digitated leaf is a leaf composed of 
many small leaves. 

For animals multifidous, or such as are digitated, 
or have several divisions in their feet, there are 
but two that are uniparous ; that is, men and i‘ie- 
pliants. Browns Vulg. Krrours. 
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Digladia'tion. n* s, [dig/adiatio, Lat.] 
A combat with swords ; any quarrel or 
contest. 

Aristotle seems purposely to intend the cUerisa- 
ing of controversial airlaJtations, 1^ his own af- 
fection of an intricate (n>scunty. Glanville's Seep. 

DfoNlFiED. adJ, [from dignify.] Invest- 
ed with some dignity: it is used chiefly 
of the clergy. 

Abbots are itiled dign\fied clerks, as having some 
dignity in the church. Aylife^t Parergon. 

Dignifica'tion* n. s, [from dignify.] 
Exaltation. 

T grant that where a noble and ancient descent 
and merit meet m any man, it is a double dignpi* 
cation of that person. Walton* s Angftr, 

To DfCNlFY. V, a, [from dignus and 
facio, Lat.] 

1. To advance ; to prefer ; to exalt. Used 
chiefly of the clergy. 

2, To honour ; to adorn ; to give Instre to ; 
to improve i)y some adventitious excel- 
lence, or honourable distinction. 

Such a day, 

So fouglit, so follow’d, and so fairly won, 

('ame, not till now to dignify the times 

Since C!a;sar’s fortunes! Shakesp. Henry IV. 

Not that we think us worthy such a guest, 

But that your wortli will dignify our feast. 

Ben Jonson. 

No turbots dignify my boards ; 

But gudgeons, fiuunders, what my Thames affords. 

Pope. 

Di'gnitary. n. s. [from dignus, Lat.] 
A clergyman advanced to some dignity, 
to some rank above that of a parochial 
priest. 

If there be any dignitaries, whose preferments 
are perhaps not liable to the accusation of super- 
fluity, they may he persons of superior merit. Swift. 

Di'gnity. n. s. [dignitas, Lat.] 

1. Honk of elevation. 

Angels are not any where spoken so highly of 
as our I^ird and Saviour Jesus Christ, and are 
not in dipiity eoual to him. Hooker. 

2. Grandeur or mein; elevation of aspect. 

Some men have a native dignity, which will 
procure them more regard by a Took, than oihcri 
can obtain by the most imperious commands. 

Clarissa, 

3. Advancement; preferment; high place. 

Faster than spring-time show’rs comes thought 
on thought. 

And not a thougnt but thinks on dignity. Shak. 
For those of old, 

And these late dignities heap’d up to them. Shak. 

4. [Among ecclesiasticks ] By a digni/y we 
understand that promotion or preferment 
to which any jurisdisetion is annexed. 

Ayliffts Panrgon, 

5. Maxims ; general principles : 

The sciences concluding from dig! hies, and prin- 
ciples known by themselves, receive not satisfac- 
tion fiom prohuble reasons, much less from hare 
assevi'rations. Brown. 

6. [In astrology.] The planet is in dignity 
^\hen it is in any sign. 

Digno'tion. n, s. [from.dignosco, Lat.] 
Distinction ; distinguishing mark. 

That temperamental dignotiotis, and coniecture 
of pnw'uleiit humours, may he collected from 
spots in our nails, we are not averse to concede. 

Brown's Vulg. J^oun. 

To DIGIIE'SS. V, n. [digressus, Lat.] 

1. To turn aside out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main design of a dis- 
course, or chief tenour of an argument. 
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In the pursuit of au argument there is hardly 
loom to digreu into a particular deftnition, as 
often as a man varies the siguificatiou of any 
term. Locfce. 

3 . 1 o wander ; to expatiate. 

It secmolh (to di^rcu no farlluT) that thcTar- 
tarians, spieading so far, cannot lie the Israelites. 

Brerewood, 

4 . Togo out of the right way, or common 
track ; to transgress ; to deviate : not in 
use. 

I am come to keep my word, 

Thoui:]i in some part nm forced to digress. 

Which at more leisure I will so excuse 

A.S vuu slmll well be satisfied, Sliakfsp. 

Illy iiohle sliape is but a form of wax, 

Digrcs'^Dii* from the valour of a man. Sliakesp. 

DigrkSsion. W..9. ldig:ressio, Lat.] 

1. A passage deviating from Uie main te- 
noiir or design ol' a discourse. 

The good man tliought so much of his late con- 
ceivcil commonwealth, that all other matters were 
but d/^n’C5Sio//s to him. bidnep. 

He, she knew, would intermix 
< rateful (Hfi^rmdons, niid solve high dispute 

nil ('oii )ugHl can sses. MUion. 

Here some dignssion 1 must make, t’ accuse 
Tiice, in> forgcltul .uid nngr.iteful muse. Denham. 

1 o Cvuiteiit ami till the eye of the umlerstnml- 
iiijr, the liest Jiutliors soriiikle their woiks with 
pleasing d/gros/o/i?, with which they lecreafe the 
iiiimis ot tin ii rca^lcrs. Drifden. 

2. Deviation. 

'i'lie r/io-n <!,siiin of tlie sun is not equal; but, near 
the equinoctial intc'rMcth ns, it is imht and great- 
er, near the soKtiees, moie oblique and lesser. 

Brown k Vulg. J'rrours. 

Duudica'tion. n.s. [d/jud/catio, Lat.] 
Judicial distinction. 

Dike. n. s. fbic, Sax. d^A', Erse.] 

1. A channel to receive water. 

The dffKek au* fill’d, and with a roaring sound 
'I’lie riMiiu ri\ers float the iictlior ground. 

Drxjdcns Virg. 

'[’he Kino of thfkes^ than wlioni no sluiee of mud 
V» ith (leejier salde blots the silver flood. 

Popes Vunciad. 

2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

(jod, that breaks u[) tlie flood-gates ot so groat 
a (Kluge, and all the art and niclu‘>li^ of man is 
Hot sullicient to raise uj) dylu’i and ramparts 
atrainsl it. Cmi/ei/. 

'Jo DILACKUATli. v.a. [dilacero, Lat ] 
To tear ; to rend ; to force in two. 

The in^nnl, at the aeeomplislied [leriod, strug- 
gl'Mg t<i tome forth, dilan rates and breaks tlio.se 
paits wloeii rtsti.jined linn before. 

Brotens Pulg. Errours. 

Dilacf.Ra'tion. n.s, [from dilaceratio, 
l.at.] The act of rending in two 

'1 he greatest sensation of pain is by the obstruc- 
tion ot the small vesscU, and dilacLrativn of the 
neivous tibres. Arhuthmt. 

To Dila ni atk. V. a, [ddaitio, Lat. j To 
tear ; to rend in pieces. 

KhIIkt than they w-ould diUtnialc tlie entrails of 
tluir own mother, and expose her thereby to be 
ravished, the> met half way inn gallant kind. 

Jloieers Eng. Tears. 

To DIL VIMDATE. p. «. [dilapido, I-at.] 
'J'o go to ruin ; to lull by decay. 
Dilapidation, w. s. [diiapidatio, Lat.] 
The incumbent’s suffering the chancel, 
or any other edifices of his ecclesiastical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by neg- 
lecting to repair the same : and it like- 
wise extends to his committing, or suf- 1 
fering to be committed, any will’nl 

VoL. L 
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waste in or upon the glebe-woods, or 
any other inheritance of the church. 

Ayliffdi Parergon. 

Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent 
the dilapidatums of the chancel and mansion-house 
belonging to Ine rector or vicar. Ayliffe's Parer. 

DilatabiTity. n.s, [from dilatable.] 
The quality of admitting extension. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatabUity or 
extensiveness of the gullets of serpents : I liave 
taken two adult mice out of the stomach of an 
adder, whose neck was nut bigger than my little 
finger. Bay. 

By this continual contractibility and dilatabUity, 
by diiferent degrees of heat, the air is kept in a 
constant motion. Arbulhwt. 

Dilata'ble. adj. [from dilate.] Capable 
of extension. 

'Ihe windpipe divides itself into a great num- 
ber of branches called bronchia : these end in 
small air bladders, dilatable and contractible, ca- 
pable to be inflated by the admission of air, and 
to subside at the expulsion of it. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dilata'tion. n. s. [from dilaiatio, Lat.]] 

1 . The act of extending into greater space ; 
oppo.sed to contraction. 

'I’be motions of tlie tongue, by contraction and 
dilatation, aie so easy anu so subtle, that \ou can 
hardly conceive or distinguish them aright. 

Holder. 

2. Tlie state of l)eing extended ; the state 
in which the parts are at more distance 
from each other. 

Joy causeth a cheerfulness and xigour in the 
eyes; singing, leaping, dancing, and sometimes 
tears : all these arc the cfletts of the dilatation, 
and coining forth of the .spirits into the outward 
fiarts. Bacon's A'at. liistorxf 

The image of the sun should be drawn out into 
an oblong form, either by a dilatation of e^ery 
ray, or by any other casual inequality of tlie re- 
fractions. Kni'lon. 

To DILATE. ». a. [dilalo, Lat] 

1. To extend ; to spread out ; to enlarge: 
opposed to contract. 

But ye thereby much greater glorv pate, 

'riiaii had xe sorted with a print* ’s peer , 

For now your light doth more itself diUite, 

And 111 my \iarkm ss pro, Tier doth apjicar. Spenser 
Satan alarm’d, 

r ulleetinp all his might, dilated stood, 

Like Teneriff, or Allas, unreinov’d. Milton. 

Ofiener of mine exes. 

Dim erst ; dilated spirits, ampler heart, 

And growing up to godhead which foi thee 
Chieliy I sought , without tine can desj>ise. Milt 

Through all the uir lus sounding strings dilate 
Sorrow, like that xvhich touch a t.ui hearts of 
late. If allcr. 

Diffus’d, it rises in a higher sj.hcre ; 

Dilates its drops, and softens ii to aii. Prior 

I mark tin* various fuiy of tlie winds ; 

Tlie'.e neither seasons guide, nor order binds . 
The\ now dilate and now conlrucl tin ir force , 

\ arious tlieir speed, but endless is iheir course. 

/’M-. 

The .second refnicrion would spread the ia>s 
one wax as much as the first doth anothei, ami so j 
dilate the image in bie..dth as much as the lust 
doth in lengtli. \eiLlon. 

2. To relate at large; to tell diffusely and 
copiously. 

But he would nut endure that woful (beam 
For to dilate at large ; but urged sore. 

With piercing xxoids, and pitiful iiiij>Iore, 

Him hasty to arise. Fairy Queen. 

I obserxdng, 

Took once a pliant liour, and found good means 
To draw' from Iut a prayer of eruest heart, 

'i’hat 1 would all my nilgriiiiage dilate, 

lieieof by parcels she had somciliinp heard, 

Bui not distinctixclx . ^hakc'qt. Olhillo. 
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To Dila'te. V. n. 

1. To widen; to grow wide. 

His heart dilates and glories in bis strength. 

Addisms. 

2. To speak largely and copiously. 

It may be hehoveful for princes, in matters of 
grace, to transact the same publickly, and by 
tnemselves ; or their ministers to dilate upon it. 
and improve their lustre, by any addition or elo- 
quence of speech. Clarendon. 

DiLA'TOR.n. f. [fpom dilate.] That which 
widens or extends. 

'I'lie buccinatores, cw Oiowers up of the checks, 
and the dilators of the nose, are too strong in cho- 
lerick people. Arbuthnot. 

DiTatoriness. n.s. [from dilatory.] 
The quality of being dilatory ; slowness : 
sluggishness. - 

DTLATORY. adj. [dilatoire, Fr, dilato- 
riuSt Lat.] Tardy ; slow; given to pro- 
crastination ; addicted to delay; slug- 
gish; loitering. 

An inferior council, after former tedious suits in 
a higher court, would be but dilatory, and so to 
little jiurpose. Ilayward. 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ^ 
Thou know’st we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft ; 

And wit depends on dilatory lime. Shah. Othello. 

These cardinals trifle with me ; I abhor 
This di/atery sloth, and trick.s of Home. 

Shahesp. Henry VIII. 

DUatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the braxT, noble, honest, galKint man, 

To throw herself away ou fools and knaves. 

Oltoay, 

A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruel- 
ties without design. Addison's Spectator. 

Dilv/ction. n.s. [dilectio, Lat.] The 
act of loving ; kindness. 

So free is Christ’s dilection, that the grand con- 
dition of our felicity is our belief. 

Boylis Seraphic Love. 

DiLE'MM A. n. 8. [J«X>j^/ut«.] 

1. An argument equally conclusive by 
contrary suppositions, A young rlicto- 
rician applied to an old sophist to be 
taught the art of pleading, and bargained 
for a certain reward to be paid, uhen 
he should gain a cause. The master 
sued for his reward, and the scholar en- 
deavoured to elude his claim by a di- 
lemma: If I gain my cause, I shall with- 
hold your pay, because the judge’s 
atvard will be against you ; if I ]o«e it, 
I may withhold it, because I shall not 
yet have gained a cause. On the coq- 
traiy, says the master, if you gain your 
cause, you must pay me, because you 
arc to pay me when you gain a cause ; 
if you lose it, you must pay me, be- 
cause the judge will award it. 

A dilemma, that Morton Ui>cd to raise benevo- 
lence, some called ids fork, and somff faU crotch. 

Bneant Henry VII. 

Hope, whose weak beims min’d is 
Alike if it succeed, and If it miss ; 

Whom good or ill does equally confound , 

And botli the hornadf fatc^ s dilemma x% ound C inri. 

2. A difficult or doubtful choice ; a vexa- 
tious altenuftive. 

A strong dilenmia in a desp‘r.*itc case ’ 

To act with iii^my, or quit the place. Sidji. 

A dire dilenma ; eiiher way I’m sped ; 

If foes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 

Pope. 
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Di'lioence. n. «. [diligentia, Lat] In- 
dustry; assiduity; constancy in busi- 
ness; continuance of endeavour; unin- 
termitted application ; the contrary to 
idleness. 

Do tii\ diiigencc to come bliurtly unto nte. 

Brethren, give diligence to make your calling 
and election sure. ^ Bet. i. 10, 

DrLIGlv.M\ ai(j, [diiigens, Lai.] 

J. Constant in application; pei severing 
in endeavour ; assiduous ; not idle ; not 
negligent; not lazy. 

8tH'st lllou a mini diligent in hi& husiness, he shall 
stmirl ht'foit* Kings. }*mi\ xxii. iJ9. 

2. Constiintly applied; prosc<!uted with 
activity and pei severance ; assiduous. 
AjuI the judges shall make diligait iii(|uisitioii. 

JJeut. xix. 

DfiJUENTLY. [from di/igf /it.] With 
assiduity; with heed and perseverance; 
not earelcbsl}'; not idly ; not negligently. 

If >ou iii juiro not atlenli\<.ly iiud diligentlu,^ 
you shall newr be .;blc to discern a nuinner of 
mechanical inolions. Bacon. 

The aucicnls have diligcnllu examined in what 
Consists the beauty of good postures. 

Z)ri/d. Dufres. 

Dill. «. s. [bile. Sax.] It hath a slender, 
(ibrose, annual root ; the leaves are like 
those of fennel; the seeds are oval, 
plain, streaked, and bordered. 

DiU is ^ai^(^l of seed, which is rijie in August. 

Mortimer. 

DILU'CID. adj, [dilucidus, Lat] 

1. Clear; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obscure. 

To i)i LUCID ATE. v.a, [from dilucidare, 
Lat.] To make clear or plain ; to ex- 
plain ; to free froni obscurity. 

I shall not extenuate, imt o,x plain aSid diluci- 
date, according to the custom of llu* ancioiits, 

Jlrumn’s I’lWg. l.rronrs. 

Dilucida'tion. n. s. [from dilucidatio, 
Lat.] The act of making clear ; expla- 
nation ; exposition. 

DrLUEN r. adj. [diiuens, Lat.] Having 
the ])ower to thin and attenuate other 
matter, 

Di'luent. n, $. [from the adjective.] 
Tliat wiiich ihins other matter. 

There i.s no real diluent but water ; every fluid 
is diluent, it contains waicriiiit. Arbuth. on Ah. 

To DlLU'l’E. v.a. [dUuo, Lat.] 

1. 'To make thin ; to attenuate by the ad- 
mixture of other parts. 

Drinking a large dose of diluted tea, as she was 
ord« reil by a physician, she got t«) bed. Locke. 

J’he aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demui- 
cenl to temper, or acid to subilne. Arbuth. on Alim. 

2. 'Fo make weak. 

'Hu- chamber was dark, lest these colours should 
he diluted and weakened by the mixture of any 
adventitious light. Newton. 

Dilv' i'&, adJ. Thin; attenuated. 

if the red and blue colours were more dilute and 
iKtek, the distance of the images would be less 
than an inch ; and if they were more intense and 
foil, that distance woala be greater. Newtim. 

Delv'tbr, n. 8. [from tiimo.] That which 
makes any thing else thin. 

Water is the only dilnter, and tlie best dissolvent 
of most of the ingredients of our aliment 

AHfudtnot m AUmenti. 

Dilution. «. i. W/Vu/io, Utt.] The act 
oi‘ making any tbiag thin or weak. 
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Opposite to dilutUm is coagulation, or thicken- 
ing, which is performed by dissipating the most 
Ji(iuid parts by lieat, or by insinuating some sub- 
stances, w hicn make tlie parts of the fluid cohere 
more strongly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Dilu'vian. adj. [from diluvium^ Lat.] 
Relating to the deluge. 

8u])puse that this diluvian lake should rise to 
the mountain tot>s in one place, and not diil'usc 
itself ('(jually into all countries about. 

Burners Theory. 

DIM. adj. [bimme. Sax. dy, Welah ; dow, 
Erse.] 

1. Not having a quick sight; not seeing 
clearly. 

For her true form how can my spark discern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear r Dairies. 

2. Dull of apprehension. 

The uuderstamliiig is dim, and cannot by its 
nuturullight discover spiritual tiuths. Bogers 

3. Not clearly seen; obscure, imperfectly 
discovered. 

\\e might he able to aim at some dim and 
ceeming coiiceplion, how rimlt^r might begin to 
exist hy the power of that eternal first Being. 

Locke. 

Soinetlung, as dim to our internal view, 

Is tlius perhaps the cause of all we do. Pope. 

4. Obstructing the act of vision; not lu- 
minous; somewhat dark. 

Her face right wondVous fair did seem to lie, 
That her broad beauty’s beam great brightness 
threw 

Through the dim shade, that all men might it see. 

Spetuer. 

To Dim. v. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To cloud; to darken; to hinder from a 
full perception of light, and free exer- 
cise of vision. 

As NS here the Almighty's lightning brand does 
light, 

It dims the dazed eycn, and daunts the senses 
<[iiite. Soenser's V. Queen, 

It hath been observed by tne ancients, that 
much use of V enns doth dim the sight ; and yet 
eunucli.'i, winch are unable to generate, are nc- 
vcitlicle-.s uIh.) dim sighted. Ihcon. 

J wry one ilcclares against blindness, niid jel 
w)i</ uh.tost is not fund of that which dims his 
sight.'* Litcke. 

Ft>r thee 1 dim these eyes, and stuff this ln‘«ui, 
W iih all such reading as was never re'ad. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

2. To make less bright ; to obscure. 

A ship that through the oc<‘an wide. 

By conduct of some star, doth make her way, 
*^VVhen as a storm hath dimm'd lier trusty guide. 
Out of her course doth wander far astray. Upcnser. 

All of us liavc cause 
To wail the dimming of our shining star. 

^ikesp. Richard III. 
Thus while he spake, each passion dimm'd his 
face. 

Thrice chang’d. ^ Milton. 

'rim principal figure in a picture is like a king 
among his courtiers, who dims all his attendants. 

Dryden. 

DIMENSION, w. 8. \dimensio, Lat.] 

Space contained in any thing ; bulk ; 
extent; capacity. It is seldom used 

but in the plural. The three dimen- 
sions are length, breadth, and depth. 

He tried ^ 

I’iie to lib, sutd found the strait dimensions wide. 

Dryden 

My gentleman was measuring my walls, ami 
tak.ug Uie dimensions of tlie room. Swi/l. 

Dimensionless. [from dimension.] 
Without any definite bulk. 

In tlicy pass’d 

Dimensionless through beav'uiy doors. Milton. 
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Dime nsive. adi. [dimen8U8, Lat.] That 
which marks the boundaries or outlinea. 

All bodies have their measure, and llicir space • 
Bat who can draw the soul’s ditnensive lines 

Davies. 

Dimica'tion. n.8. fdimicafio, Lat.] A 
battle; the act of fighting; contest. l)ici. 
Dimidia'tion. n.8. [dimidiatio, Lat.] 
The act of ludving ; division into two 
equal parts. Dicf. 

To DIM TNI SH. v. a, [diminuo, Lat.] 

1. To make le.^s by abscission or destruc- 
tion of any part: the opposite to in- 
ert use. 

That we cull good which is apt to cause or iu- 
crease pleasure, or diminish pain in us. Loc/ce 

2. To impair ; to lessen ; to degrade. 

Impiously they thought 
I'liee Id diminish, and fiom thee withdraw 
The nuniher of tliy worshippers. Milton. 

3. To take any thing from that to which 
it belongs : the contrary to add. 

Nothing was dhaimWitv/ from the safety of the 
king by the imprisunmeiit of the duke. Ilautcard. 

\ e shall not add unto the w ord which I com 
mand you, neither shall you diminidi aught from 
it. Dent. iv. 2. 

To Dimi'nisu. v.n. To grow less; to 
be impaired. 

What judgment I had, increases rather than 
diminishes ; and thoughts, such as they are, come 
crowding in so fust upon me, that my only diffi- 
culty is to chuse or to reject. Dryden. 

Crete’s ample fields diminish to our eye ; 

Before the Boreal blasts the vessels ffy. 

Pope's Odifsseif. 

Dimi'nishingly. adv. [from diminish.] 
In a manner tending to vilify, t>r lessen. 

I never heard him censure, or so much as speak 
diminishinghi of any one that was absent. Lin'ke. 

Diminution. [dimhittfio, L'lt.] 

1. The act of making less: opposed lo 
augmentation. 

Ihe one is not capable of any dhninuticn or aug- 
mentation at all by men; the othei apt to admit 
botli. limtker, 

2. Tlie state of growing less : oppo.sed to 
incrca8e. 

The gravltatine power of the sun is tiansiuittvii 
tiuough the vast bodies of the planet** wiiliout any 
flimuiulton, sobs to act upon all ilieir ptrrs, to 
tlu'ir very centres, with the same ioree, and »ic- 
cordiiig to the same laws, as if the p irt upon 
which it acts were not surrounded with liie body 
of the planet. Neu'tmi. 

Finite uiul infinite seem to be lookeil upon as 
the modes of (.{uantity, and to be attributed pri- 
marily to those things which are capable of in- 
crease or diminutimi. Locke. 

3. Discredit; loss of dignity; degradation. 

Gladly to thee 

ileroick iaurel’d Kugenc yields the prime ; 

Nor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 
In military bonour next. Phii^ 

4. Deprivation of dignity; injury of re- 
putation. 

Make me wise by thy truth, for iny own soul's 
salvation, and 1 shall not regard the world's opL 
nioii or diminution of me. King Charles. 

’I'hey might raise the rejnitatiou of another, 
though they are u diminution to his. Adda. Sped. 

5. [In architecture.] The contraction of 
the diameter of a column, as it ascends. 

Diminutive, atff. [diminuiipmt L^t.] 

Small ; little ; narrow ; contracted. 

The poor wren, 

The most diminutive of birds, will fight. 

Her young uues in her nest, against the owl. 

iiiakttiK Macbeth. 
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It n the interest of mankind, in order to the ad- 1 In her forehead’s fair half<*roundi 


irance of knowledge, to be sensible they have yet 
attained it but in poor and diminutive measure. j 
Olanville's Scepsis. \ 

The light of man’s understanding is but a short, 
diminutive^ contracted liglu, and looks not beyond 
the present. South. 

If the ladies should once take a liking to such a 
diminutive race of lovers, we should, ni a Ittilo 
time, see mankind epitomised, and thi whole S|.e- 
cies in miniature. Addison. 

1'hey know how weak and aukward iimuy of 
those litlle diminutiie discourses are. Watts. 

Dimi'nutive. n.s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A word formed to express littleness ; 
as iapilluH, in Lat. a Utile atone ; mai- 
tenet te, in Fr. a little house \ maniken, 
in £nf]^. a litlle man. I 

He afterwards proving a duinty and eflFemiuatc 
oulh, was coiumuiily called, by the di/ninutiir of 
is name, Peterldu or Perkin, bacons Hen. Vll. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live ; 
Was then a knave, but in diminutive. Cotton. 

2« A small thin^ : a sense not now in use. 

Follow his chariot ; monsler-like, be shewn 
For poor’st dminuUves, tor doits ! Shakesp. 

Dimi nutively, adv. [from diminutive.] 
In a diminutive manner. 

Dimi'nutivkne.ss. n.a. [from diminu- 
tive.] Small luss ; littleness ; pettyneas ; 
want of bulk ; want of dipjnity. 

Di'mish. adj. [from dim.] Somewhat 
dim ; somewhat obscure. 

’fis true, but let it not be known. 

My c^^es arc somewhat dimuh grown ; 

For lutiure, always in the riglu. 

To youi decays ndujits niy sight. Swjf't. 

Di'missory. a((j. [dimisaoriust Lat.J 
That by whieli a man is dismissed to 
another jurisdiction. 

A bishop (»f another dioccss ought neither to 
ordain or admit a ciuk, without the coiiseiii of liis 
own proper bialiop, and without the letters dimjs- 
sorif. Ayliffe's Parcr^on. 

Di'mitty, n. s. a fine kind of fu.stian, 
or cloth of cotton. 

1 directed a trowise of fine dimitty. Wiseman. 

Di'mly. adv. [from dim.] 

1. Not with a quick sight ; not with a 
clear perception. 

Uns|)eakahle ' who sitt'st above these heav'ns, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen, 

111 these lh\ lowest wt.rks. Milton. 

2. Not brightly ; not luminously. 

Tn the heginuiug (»f our pumping the air, tlie 
match appeared well lighter!, though it had al- 
most filled therc'ccivcr wuth fumes; but by deg.ecs 
it burnt more and more dimly. 

Boyle* t Spring of the Air, 

I saw th* angelick guards Iroin earth ascend, 
Griev’d they must now no longer ni.m attend ; 

1 he beams about tlieir temples dimly sh(»ne ; 

One would have thought tliu crime had been their 
own. Dryden. 

Di'mness. n,8. [from dim ] 

1 . Dulncss of sight. 

2. Want of apprcliension ; stupidity. 

Answerable to this dimness of their perception, 

was the whole system and body of their religion. 

Veeay ijf ‘ Piety. 

DIMPLE. 11. 4. [dint a hole ; dintle a 
little hole ; by a careless pronunciation 
dimple. Skinner,] A small cavity or de- 
pression in the cheek, chin, or other 
part. 

The dimple of the upper lip it the common mea- 
sure of them all. Grew. 


Love sits in open triumph crown’d ; 

He ill the dimple of her chin, 

In private state, by friends is seen. Prior, 

To Di'mple. V. n. [from the noun.] To 
sink in small cavities, or little inequali- 
ties. 

The wild waves master’d him, and suck’d him 
HI, 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the main Dryden. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams tun dimpling all the way. Pope. 

Di'mpled. adj. [from dimple.] Set with 
dimples. 

On eath side her 

Stood j>retty dimpled boys like smiling Cupids. 

Sliukesj). 

Di'mply. adj. [from dimple.] Full of 
dimples ; sinking in little inequalities. 

As the smooth sutface of the dimply Hood 
llie silver-si ipper’d virgin lightly trod. 

11 arton's Isis. 

DIN. n.a. {8yn a noise ; bynan to make 
a noise, Sax. dpna to thunder, Island- 
ick.] A loud noise ; a violent and con- 
tinued sound. 

And all the way he roared as he went, 

That all the forest with astonisiiment 
'I'hercof did tremble ; and llic beasts therein 
Fled fast away from that so dreadful din. * 

Ilubheid's Tale. 

O, ’twas H din to fright a monster’s car ; 

To make an cartiimiake : sure, it was the loar 
Of a whole herd of lions. Shakesp. Tempest. 

Wliile the cock with lively din 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 

And to the stack, or the barn-door. 

Stoutly struts his dame before. Milton. 

Now night over lieav’n 
Inducing darkness, grateful truce impos’d, 

And silence, on the odious dm of war. Milton. 

How, while the troubled elements around. 
Earth, water, air, the stunning dhi resound, 

Thro’ streiinisof smoke and adveisc fire, he rides, 
While every shot is levell'd at bis sides. Smith 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
aiiulher, arc, by education, custom, and the con- 
stanl din of then party, st* coupled in lludi minds, 
tliat they alwaya appear there together. Locke. 

To Din. v. a. [fromtlie nomi.] 

1. To stun with noise; to Iiarass with 
clamour. 

Rather live 

To bait thee for his bread, and dm your ears 
W itli hungry cries. Otways Venice Preserved. 

2. 1^) invpress with violent and continued 
noise. 

WMiat shall we do, if his majesty puts out a 
proclamation commanding us t«» 't *ke Wood’s half- 
pence ? This hath been often d'nnid in my ears. 

Siitjt. 

To DINE. r. n. [dintr, Fr.] To etit tlic 
chief meal about the middle of the day. 

I’erhaps some nierchaiil hath invited him, 

And from the mart he ’s sonu where gone to 
dinner • 

Good sister, let us dine, and ne\eT fret. Shohesp. 

M.> self, he, .nid m\ si>ter, 

I To-(lav did dine t<»gether. Shakesp. 

I He would dine with him the next da>. Clarend. 

Thus, of your heroes and brave bo;y s, 

I With w boiii old Homer makes such noise, 

I The greatest actions I can find, ^ 

j Arc, that they did their work and din d. Prior. 

To Dine. v.a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed. 

Boil tills restoring root in gen’rous wine. 

And set beside the door the sickly stock to dine. 

j Dryden*s Ftrgfl, 

Dine'tical. adj. [Jkw«#-.] Whirling 
round; vertiginous. 
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Some of late have concluded, from ipota In the 
sun, which appear and disappear again, that, be- 
sides the revolution it lunketli with its orbs, it 
hath also a dinctical motion, and rolls upon its 
own poles. Broivns Vulgar E/rronrs. 

A spherical figure is most commodious for dine- 
tical motion, or revolution upon its own axis. Jlay. 

To DING, pret dung, v. a. [dr ingen, 
Dut.] 

1 . To dash with violence. 

2. To impress with force. 

To Ding v n. To bluster; to bounce; 
to htift*. A low word. 

He liutrs and dings, because wc will not spend 
the little we have left, to gel him the title of lord 
Strut. Arbuthnot. 

Ding-dong. n. s. A word by which the 
sound of bells is imitated. 

1-et us all ring fancy’s knell; 

Ihiig, dong bell. Shakesp. 

Di'ngle. n 8. [from ben, or bin a hollow. 
Sax.] A hollow between lulls ; a dale. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle nr huslij dell of this wild woou ; 

And every bosky bourn from side to side. 

My daily walks and ancient m >giibuurhoud. 

Miltim. 

Dining-room. n.a. [dine and ro/w.] 
The principal apartment of the house ; 
the room where entertainments are 
made. 

He went out from the dining-room before he had 
fallen into errour by the intemperance of his meat, 
or the deluge of drink. Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Di'nner. n.s. [diner, Fr.] The chief 
meal ; the meal eaten about the middle 
of the day. 

Let me not stay a jot for dinner: 

Go, get it ready. Shnke.\p. King Lear. 

Before dinnn and supper, as often as it is con- 
veuirut, or can be had, let the public prayers of 
the church, or some parts of them, be said pub- 
licly m the family. Taylor. 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the past, 

The qilany share, their plenteous dinner haste. 

Dryden’s yKiuid. 

Di'nner-time. n.s. [dinner and time.] 
The time of dining. 

At dinner-time, 

I pray you, have in mind where we must meet. 

Shakesp. 

I'hen from the mint walks forth the man of 
rhyme, 

HHp|)y ti) catch me just at dinner-time. Pope, 

DINT. n.s. [byn'c, Sax,] 

1. A blow ; a stroke. 

Much daunted with that dint, her sense was 
daz’d ; 

Yet, khidluigrage, hersc If she gather’d round. 

£Jpenser. 

Neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in these bright arms, 

Though temper’d heav’niy ; for that mortal dint. 
Save he who reigns above*, none can resist MUum. 

2. The mark made by a blow ; the cavity 
remnining after a violent pressure. 

He embrac'd her naked body o’er ; 

And, straining hard the statue, vra| afraid 
His hands haumadc a dint, the maid. 

Dryden. 

3. Violence; force; power. 

Now you weepi and, 1 perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity^ ‘ Shakesp. Julius Cesar. 

We are to wrait the whole Spanish monarchy 
out of the hapds of the enemy , and, in order to 
it, to worUbar way into the heart of his country 
by dint of mskB. Addison. 

The dcvdk4)tbuil now chafes along the plain. 
While burning love ferments in cv’ry vein ; 

His woll-arm’d firont against his rival aims. 

And by the dint of war liis mistress claims. Gay 

J:22 
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TfiDiNT. v,a» [from the noun.] Tomaik 
with a cavity by a blow, or violent im 
pression. 

With prvcdy force each other both assail, 

And strike so fiercely, that tliey do impress 
Deep'dinted furrows in llie batter'd mail : 

I'hc iron walls to ward their blows were weak and 
frail. Fairy Queen. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your solitary bonei 
No more shall you return to it alone ; 

Itnursctli sadness; and \our body’s print, 

Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint 

Dmnf. 

Deep-r/mted wrinkles on her cheeks she draws j 
Sunk arc her eyes, and toothless are her jaws. 

Drifdeiit Mneid. 

Dinumkka'tion. n, 8, [dinumeratio, 
Lat.] The act of numbering out singly 
Dioce'san. ft. s, [from dioce\s.] A bishop, 
as he stands related to his own clergy 
or flock. 

As a diacenan you arc like to «)nt(lo yourself in 
all (Jthor caj)acities, and exeinj)lify every word of 
this discourse. South. 

I have heard it has been advised by a diocesan 
to his iiiferior clergy, that they should read some 
of the most celebrated sermons iirinted by others. 

Tatler. 


DrOCESS. n. 5 . [dimeesis ; a (ireck word, 
compounded of and The 

circuit of every bishop's jurisdiction; 
for this realm has two divisions, one 
into shires or counties, in respect of| 
temporal policy ; another into dioceses, 
in respect of jurisdiction ecclesiastical 

Cotveli. 

None ought to be admitted by any bishop, but 
siidi as have dwelt and remained in bi^ diocess a 
convenient time. Whitgift. 

He should icgard the bishop of Rome as the 
islanders <if Jersey and Guernsey do him of Con- 
stance in Normandy ; that is, nothing at all, since 
by that French bisliiop’s refusal to sweat unto our 
king, those isles were annexed to the dutcess of 
WincheNter. lialeiglCs Essaus. 

St Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in- 
trusted v\ith a large dutcess, containing many pat- 
ticular cities, under the immediate govoinmeul of 
their respective ciders, and those deriving autlio- 
rHy from his ordination. Sinith. 

DIO PTRICAL. 7 «. [WV«* ] Af- 

DIO'PTRICK. 3 fording a medium for 
the sight; assisting the sight in thei 
view of distant objects. I 

Being excellently well furnished with dioptrical 1 
glasses, he had not been able to see th<- sun 
spoUe<l. Boulc 

View the asperities of the moon tlirough a diop- 
trick glas*., and venture at the pro[iortion of her 
hills l)y their shadows. More sAntid. against Atheism. 

Dio'ptkicks. n.8. A part of opticks, 
treating of the different refractions of| 
the light passing through different me- 
diums ; as the air, water, glasses, &c. 

Harris. 

DlORTHO'siS. n.S. of to 

make straight] A chirurgical opera- 
tion, by which crooked or distorted 
membm are netored to their primitive 
and r^lar shape. Harris. 

To DIP. V. a. pret. dipped: particip. dip- 
ped, or dipt [bippan. Sax. doopen, 
Dut.] 

3 . To immei^e; to put into Iny liquor. 

'fbe person to be baptised turtle dftppert in wa- 
ter ; and such an immersion or toping ought to 
be made thrice, according to tbo wnon. 

Ptimgojs.| 
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Old Curinens compass'd thrice the crew. 

And dipp'd an olive-Wanch in holy dew. 

Which thrice he sprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invok’d the dead, and then dismiss’d the crowd. 

DryderCs JSneid, 

He turn’d a tyrant in his latter days. 

And from the bright meridian where be stood, 
Descending, dtppd iits hands in lovers' blood. 

Dryden*s Fables. 

The kindred arts shall in their praise conspire. 
One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre. Pope, 
Now, on fancy’s easy wing convey’d, 

The king descended to tlr Slysiau shade ; 

I'herc in a dusky vale, where Lethe rolls, 

Old Bavius sits to dip poetic souls. Pope's Dune, 
So Ashes, rising from the main, 

Can soar with moisten'd wings on high 
'J'he moisture dried, they sink again, 

And dip their wings again to Ay. Swift. 

2. To moisten ; to wet. 

And though not mortal, yet a cold shudd’ring 
dew 

Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Sjieaks thunder. Milton. 

3. To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt, wlilK with the encou- 
ragements of sense, custom, facility, and shame of 
dejiarting from what they liave given themselves 
up to, they go on till they are stilled. V Estrange. 

' ^ ioubt, he was a little d/pt 
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In Richard’s time, 1 do . 
in the rebellion of the commons. Drydens Fables. 
4. To engage as a pledge : generally used 
for the first mortgage. 

Be careful still of the main chance, my sun ; 
Put out the principal in trusty hands, 

Live on the use, and never dtp thv lands. 

Drydens Persius. 

To Dip. v. n. 

1. To sink ; to immerge. 

We have snakes in our cups, and in our dishes ; 

and whoever dips too deep will And death in the 
pot. V Estrange. 

2. To enter ; lo pierce. 

The vulture dipping in Prometheus' side. 

His bloody beak with his tom liver dyed. 

Granville. 

3. To enter slightly into any thing. 

When [ think all the re{)Ctitioii$ arc struck out 

ill a co|>> , 1 sometiiiies And more upon dipping in 
the Arj»t volume. Pope. 

4. To take that which comes first ; to 
chuse by chance. 

With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou jius- 
sess’d ? 

Wouldst thou prefer him to some man? Suppose 
1 dipp'd among the worst, and Stains chose 

Dryden's Persius. i 

Di'pciiick. n.s. [from dip and cAick,] 
The name of a bird. 

Dipchick is so named of his diving and littlenesH, 

Carew. 

Dipe'talous. adj, [Ik and wiro^vor,] 
Having two flower leaves. 

Di phthong, n. s. [li^$o»»>^.] A coali- 
tion of two vowels to form one sound ; 
as vain, leaf, Ceesar. 

We sec how many disputes the simple and am- 
biguous nature of vowels created among gramma- 
rians, and how it has begt#t the mistake concern- 
ing diphthongs : all that are properly so are sylla- 
bles, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be sig- 
niAed by that word. Holder's Elements if SpeecJi. 

Make a diphthong of the second eta and iota, in- 
stead of their being two syllables, and the o^cc- 
tiun is gone. Pope. 

Di'ploe. It. 8. The inner plate or lamina 
of the bkuU. 

Diplo'ma. n.8. [MrAaipua.] A letter or 
writing conferring tome privilege; so 
called^ because they used formerly to 
be written on waxed tablet, and folded 
together. ^ 
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Di'ppbh. It. 8. [from dip,} One that tbpi 
in the water. 

Dipping Needle, n. 8. A device which 
shews a particular property of the mog- 
netiek needle, so that, besides its pola- 
rity or verticity, which is its direction 
of altitude, or height above the horizon, 
when duly poised about an horizontal 
axis, it will always point to a determined 
degree of altitude, or elevation above 
the horizon, in this or that place respect- 
ively. 

Di'psas. n. s. [Latin, from to 

thirst.] A serpent, whose bite produces 
the sensation of unquenchable thirst. 

Scorpion, and nsp, and ampIiishccnH <lire, 
Cordstes horn’d, hydrus, and ellops drem. 

And dipsas. Milton. 

Dl'pTOTE. n. s. A noun consist- 
ing of two cases only. Clarke. 

DfPTVCH. n. s. [diptyvha, Lit. two leaves 
folded together.] A register of bishop* 
and martyrs. 

The coinmcmorution of saints was made out of 
the diptych^ of the church, as a]j])ears liy multi- 
tudes of places in St. Austin. Stilling/ icet. 

DIRE. adj. [dir us, Lat.] Dreadful ; dis- 
mal ; mournful ; liorriblc ; terrible ; evil 
in a great degree. 

VV omen Aglit, 

To doff their dire distresses. Shahesp. Macbeth. 

More by inteiiiperaiice die 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth shall 
bring 

Diseases dire ; of which a monstrous crew 
Before thee shall apjiear. Milton. 

Hydras, and gorgons, and chinimras dire. 

Milton. 

Orwlinl the cross dirc-h>oking planet smiles. 

Or hurtful worm wiiJi canker'd venom bites. 

Milam. 

Dire was the tossing, deep the groans, despair 
Tended the sick. ^ Milton. 

I)isrv»i(l ’ ilnr sister of the slaughter’d pow’r, 
S.uall .it her birth, but rising ev'ry hour . 

Wliile *.c.iicc till* skies her horrid head t ah bound, 
She sl.tlks on cuiih, and siiai.es the world around. 

Pope. 

DIRKTVl'. adj. [direct us, Lat.] 

1. Straight; not crooked, 

2. Not oblique. 

Tiie ^hips Wi)uhl move in one niid llie same sur- 
face; ami consM(iieinl\ mii*.! iie»-ds encounter 
when tliey eiiliei adv.tiice to\..».ds one .mother, in 
direct lines, or mtet in the intersection of cross 
lilies. ^ Bentley. 

3. [In astronomy.] Appearing to an eye 
on earth to move progressively tlirough 
the zodiac ; not retrograde. 

Two gcomaiitick Agures were display’d 
Above his lie^^vd, a warrior and a maid, 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. 

Dryden’s Fables. 

4. Not collateral, as the grandson suc- 
ceeds his grandsire in a ditret line. 

5. Apparently tending to some end, as in 
a straight line. 

Such was as then the state of the king, as it 
was no time by direct means to seek her And 
such was the state of his captivated will, as lie 
would delay no tiiuo of seeking her. Sidney. 

He that does this, will be able to cast off all that 
is superAuous : he will see what is pertinent, wluU 
coherent ; what is direct to, what slides by, the 
question. uoche. 

6. Open ; not ambiguous. 

Tliere be, that are in nature faithful and sin- 
cere, and plain and direct, not crafty and involved. 

Bomi. 
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7. Plain; express. 

He no where, that I know, says it in direct 
words. Locke. 

To Dire'ct. V. a, [dirigo^ directumflAt.] 

1 . To aim or drive in a straight line. 

Two eagles from a mountain’s height, 

By Jove’s command, direct their rapid flight. Pope. 

2. To point against as a mark. 

The 8|>ear flew hissing thro’ the middle space, 
A.nd pierc’d his throat, dWeeted at his face. 

Drydent Mneid. 

3. To regulate ; to adjust. 

It is not in man that walketh to direct his steps. 

Jer. X. ii3. 

Wisdom is profitable to direct. ^ Ecclut. x. JO. 

All that is in a man’s power, is to mind what 
the ideas are that take their turns in liil under- 
standing ; or else to direct and sort, and call in 
such as lie desires. Locke. 

4. To prescribe certain measure; to mark 
out a certain course. 

He dirccteth it under the whole heavens, and 
his lightning unto the ends of the earth. 

Job, zxxvii. S. 

5. To order ; to command ; to direct is a 
softer term tlian to command. 

Dire'cter. If. 8, [director^ Lat.] 

1. One that directs ; one that prescribes. 

2. An instrument tfint serves to guide 
any manual operation. 

Dirf/ction. w. s. [directio, Lat.] 

1. Aim at a certain point. 

Those men’s (»j)inic>ns are nut the product of 
judgment, or the consequence of reason ; hut the 
eifects of chance uiul hazaid, of a mind fiuatiiig 
at all adventures, without choice, and without dt~ 
rectioH. Locke. 

The direction of good works to a good end, is 
the only principle that distinguishes charity. 

Smalridge. 

2. Motion impressed by a certain impulse. 

No ]iarticlc of matter, nor any combination of 

particles, that is, no hod > , can either iimve of itself, 
or of itself alter i he diVfWwa of its motion. Cheyne. 

3. Order; command; prescription. 

From the counsel that St. Jerome givctli Laeta, 

of taking heed how she read the apocrv pha ; as 
also by Uie help of other learned men’s judgments, 
delivered in like case, we uiuy take direct hn. 

Hooker. 

Ev’n now 

I put myself to thy direction. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

The nobles of the people digged it, by the di- 
rection of the Ittw-giver. Kumh. xxi. 18, 

Men’s passions and God’s direction seldom 
agree. King Charlu. 

General directions for scholastic disputers, is, 
never to dispute upon mere trifles. Watts. 

4. Regularity ; adjustment. 

All nature is hut art unknown to the* ; 

A II chance, direction which thoucuust notsee.Pt^c. 

Directive, n. s. [from direct.] 

1. Having the power of direction. 

A law therefore, generally taken, is a direetivi 
rule unto goodness of operation. Hooker, 

A power of command there is without all ques- 
tion, tiiough there be some doubt in what faculty 
this command doth principally reside, whetlier in 
the will or tlie understanding. The true resolution 
is, that the directive command for counsel is in the 
understanding; and the applicative command, or 
empire, for putting in execution of what is direct- 
ed, is in the will. Bramhall aguinU Hobbes. 

On the directive powers of the former, and the 
regularity of the latter, whereby it it capable of 
direction, depends the generation of all bodies. 

Grew. 

2. Informing; shewing the way. 

Nor visited by one dirertiue ray, 

From cottage streaming, or from airy hall. Thoms. 

Dirk'ctlv. adv. [from direct.] 

1. In a straight Une ; rectilineidly. 
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The more a ^dy is near to the eyes, and the 
more directly it is opposed to them, tlie more it is 
enlightened ; because the light languishes and les- 
sens, the farther it removes from its profier source. 

Drydens Dujresnoy. 

There was no other place assigned to any of this 
matter, than that wbercunto its own gravity bore 
jt, which was only directlv downwards, whereby 
it obtained that place in the globe which was just 
underneath. Woodward. 

If the refracted ray be returned directly back to 
the point of incidence, it shall be refracted by the 
incident ray. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Immediately ; apparently ; without cir- 
cumlocution ; without any long train of 
I consequence. 

Infidels, being clean without the church, drnv 
directly, and utterly reject, the very principles of 
Christianity, which herctickt embiace erroneously 
by misconstruction. Hooker. 

No man hath hitherto been so impious, a.s plain- 
ly and directly to cuiidemn prayer. Hooker. 

By asserting the scripture to be the canon of 
our faith, I have unavoidably created to myself 
enemies in the papists directlu, l»ecause they have 
kept the scripture from us what they could. 

Dryd. Pref. to Religio Laid. 

His work directly temls to ikise sentiments of 
honour and virtue in his readers. Addis. Freeholder. 

No reason can be assigned, why it is best fitr 
the world that God Almighty hath absolute pow- 
er, which doth not directly prove tliat no mortal 
man should have the like. Swift. 

Dire'ctness. n.s. [from direct.] Straight- 
ness ; tendency to any point ; the nearest 
way. 

They argued from celestial causes only, the con- 
stant vicinity of the sun, and the directness of his 
rays ; never suspecting that the body of tlie earth 
had so great an elHciency in the changes of the air. 

Jientley. 

Dire'ctor. n. 8. [director, Lat.] 

1. One that has authority over others ; a 
superintendent ; one that has the gene- 
ral management of a design or u ork. 

Himself stood director over them, with nodding 
or stamping, shewing lie did like or luisiike those 
things he did not uiuJerstand. Sidneif. 

in all aflairs thou sole director. Swijt. 

2. A rule ; an ordinance. 

Cumnion forms were not design'd 

DirecUm to a noble mind. Swift. 

3. An instructor; one who shews the 
proper methods of proceeding. 

They are glad to use counsellors and directors in 
all their dealings of weight, as contracts, testa- 
ments. ^ Hooker. 

4. One who is consulted in cases of con- 
science. 

I am her director and her guide in spiritual af- 
fairs. Drvden. 

5. One appointed to transact the affairs 
of a trading company. 

What made directors cheat in south-sca year? 

Pope. 

6. An instrument in surgery, by which 
the hand is guided in its operation. 

The manner of upeuiiig with a knife, is by sbd- 
ing it on a director, the groove of which pre\'ontt 
' its being misguided. Sharp’s Swgery. 

Dire'ctory. n. 8. [from director.] The 
book which the factious preacliers pub- 
lished in the rebellion for the direction 
. of their sect in acts of worship. 

As to the ordinance concerning the dtreefory, we 
cannot consent to the taking away of the book of 
common prayer. Os^’ord Reasons against the Cov, 

'Di'rbful. aiff* [This word is frequent 
I among the poets, but has been censured 
aa not analogical ; all other words com- 
1 pounded with full consisting of a iob- 
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stantive and full; as, dreadful, or full 
of dread ; joyful, or full of joy.] Dire ; 
dreadful; dismal. 

Point of spear it never piercen would, 

Nc dint of dir^'ul sword divide the substance 
could. Faint Quitu. 

Butyet At last, whereas the direful fieild 
She saw not stir, off shaking vain Hllright, 

She Higher drew, and saw that joyous eml ; 
Then God she pray’d, and thank’d her faithful 
knight. ^ Fairy Queen. 

DirHul hap betide that hated wreirh 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. 

Shakesp. 

The voice of God himself speaks in the heart 
of iiien, whether they understand it or no j and by 
secret iiitiniations gives the sinner a foretaste of 
that dtrc/iii cup, which he is like to drink more 
deeply of hereafter. South. 

1 curs'd the dir^nl author of my woes : 

*Twas told again, and thence my ruin rose. Dryd. 

Achilles* wrath, to Greeks the direful s[)ring 
Of woes iinnuiuber’d, heavenly goddess! sing. 

Pojie. 

Di'renkss. n. 8. [from</m*.] Dismaliiess; 
horror; hidcousness. 

Direness, familiar to my slanght’rims thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. Shakesp. Madieth. 

Dire'ption. n s. [direptio, I.at.] The 
act of plundering. 

Dirge, n, s. [This is not a contraction of 
the Lat. dirige, in the popish hymn, 
Dirige gressus mens, as some pretend ; 
but from tlie Teutonic dprke, laudare 
to praise and extol. Whence it is possi- 
ble their dyrke, and our dirge, was a 
laudatory song to commemorate and 
applaud the dead. Verst egan. Hacon 

apparently derives it from dirige.] A 
mournful ditty ; a song of lamentation. 

Tir imjierihl jointress of this warlike .state 
Have we, as ’iwvre, with a defeated jo\, 

Willi mirth in funtral, and with dirge in niar- 
riuge. 

In oquiil K-4ije wcitibing delight and dole, 

Taken to wife. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Meanwhile the b( dy of Richard, after Jiiaiiv 
indignities and re|)roacl\es, the dinges and obse- 
quies of the common people towards tyrants, was 
obscurely buried. Bacon. 

You from above shall hear each day 
One dirge dispatch’d unto your clay ; 

These your own anthems shall become. 

Your lasting epicedium. Sandys. 

All due measures of her tnouming kept. 

Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept. 

Dryden. 

Di'rigent, a^, [dirigens, Lat] 

The dirigent line in geometry is that mong which 
the line describent is carried in the generation of 
any figure. Harris. 

DIRK, n, s. [an Er.<?c word,] A kind of 
dagger used in tlie Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

In vain thy hungry moiintainceri 
Come forth in all their warlike geers. 

The shield, the pi.stol, dirk, and dagger, 

I In which they daily wont to sw'agger. TickelL 

To Dirke. Vs a. To spoil; to ruin. Ob- 

solete. 

Thy waste bimess but cumbift^tho ground, 
And dtrkei the beauties of toy blossoms round. 

Spenser. 

DIRT. n. t. rdf ^9 Dut. dirt, Islandi^.] 

1. Mud ; film ; Sire ; any thing that sticks 
to the cloti^ or body. 

They, Wmag dirt in uoblo verse, 

Rusti^ mulosophy rehearse. Denham. 

Numbers itogage tneir lives and aboiirs ta heap 
togetlicr a liltle <Brt that ^hall bu v them in the 
end. Wake. 
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Tlie sen rises as liigh as ever, though the great 
heaf)> of dirt it briugs along with it arc apt to 
choak up the shallows. Adaisoti. 

Mark by w hut wretched steps their glory grows j 
Friiin c/trt and sea>weed as proud Venice rose : 

In each how guilt and greatness eoual ran, 

And all that rais’d the hero sunk Uie nmit. P(fe. 

Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life ? 

Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. Pope, 

2. Meanness; sordidness. 

7b Dirt. v,a. [from the noun.] To foul; 
to bemire ; to make? filthy ; to bedaub ; 
to soil ; to pollute; to nasty. 

Ill company ii> like a dog, who dirts those most 
whom he loves best. Sui^t. 

DiRT-iME. n.s. [dirt and pie.] Forms 
moulded by children of clay, in imita* 
tion of pastry. 

I’hon settest tli> heart upon that which hasnew> 
1\ left (‘If makiiig of f/irt-pi«, and is but prepuring 
itself f<»r a green-sickness. Suckling. 

Di'rtily. adv. [from dirtp,] 

1. Nastily; foully; filthily. 

2. Meanly ; sordidly ; shamefully* 

Such gold us that wherewithul 
Chimi()ues from each mineral 
Are dirtily and desperately guird. Donne. 

Di rtiness. n,s. [from airij/.] 

1. Nastiness; filthiness; foulness. 

2. Meanness ; basenes.s ; sordidness. 
Di'rty. adj, [from dirt.] 

, 1. Foul; nasty; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in nase diiraiice, and contagious prison, 

Haurd thither by mechanic, dtrtv hands, ^akesp. 

2. Sullied; cloudy; not elegant. 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and tlie sweet taste 
into an oily one. Locke. 

3. Mean; base; de.spicable. 

Such employments are ilie diseases of labour, 
and the rust of time, which it contracts nut hy 
lying still, hut hy dirty eiuploynieiit. 

7<ivl<rr’s tioly Living. 
Marriages would he maile up upon more natu- 
ral motives than meerdirtj/ interests, and increase 
of riches without measure or end. Temple. 

'flu y conu* at length to grow sots and epicures, 
mean in their discourses, and dirty in their prac- 
tices. South. 

To Di'rty. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To foul ; to soil. 

I'i.e lords Strutts lived generously, and never 
used to dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and e niii- 
teis- Arhullnwl. 

2. To disgrace ; to scandalize. 
DIUUTTION. n.r. [din/ptio, Ut.] 

1. 7'he act of bursting, or breaking. 

2. nie state of bursting, or breaking, 
j)is. An inseparable particle used in com- 
position, implying commonly a priva- 
tive or negative signification of the word 
to which it is joined ; as, to e/rm, to dis- 
arm : to join, to disjoin. It is borrowed 
from des, used by the French and 
Spaniards in this sense i as, desnouer to 
untie; desftrrar to banish: from the 
Ijoiindei as, ntruo to build; destruo 
to destroy. 

DisabjTity. n.s, [from disable.] 

1. Want of power to do aify thing ; weak- 
ness ; impotence. 

Our ronsideratiun of creatom, and attention 
onto scrip Lures, are not in theuiislyes thing^i of 
like disobiUty to breed or beget Dtwker. 

Many withdrew themselves oat af pure faint- 
ness, and disabilUyto attend thedPtkclusion. 

Haleigh. 
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He that knows most of himself, knows least of 
his knowledge, and the exercised understanding 
is conscious of its diifiHUiy. GlanviUe. 

I'he abiJity of luankind does not lie in the im- 
potence' or ambilUiei of brutes. Locke. 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any 
purpose ; legal impediment. 

A suit is comiiicnced in a temporal court fur an 
inheritance; and the defetidant pleads, m disability, 
that the plaiutitf is a bH.Htnrd. Ayhj/e'i Parergon. 

I'ins disadv.uitage which the dissenters at pre- 
sent lie under, r»l a di)>ahUuy to receive church 
preferments, will be easily remedied by the repeal 
of the test. Sui/i. 

To Disa'ule. V. a. [dis and able.] 

1. To deprive of force; to weaken; to 
disqualify for any act. 

Tlie invasion and rebellion did not only disable 
this king to beacoiKiiicror, but tleprived fiim both 
of his kingdom and life. Davit is Ireland. 

Nor so is overcome 

Satan, whose fall from heaven, a deadlier bruise 
Disabled not t<» give thee thy deutii’s wound iMi/t. 

A ("liristian's life is a perpetual exercise, u 
wrestling and warfare, for which sensual pleasure 
disables him, hy yielding to llidtenemv w'ith wlnim 
he must stiive. Taylors Holy Living. 

2. To hinder from action : used of things. 

I have known a great fleet disabled for two 

months, and thereby lose great occasions by an 
indisposition of the admiral. 'Temple. 

3. To impair; to diminish. 

1 have disabled mine estate, 

Ry shewing something a more swelling |)orl 
Timn my faint means would grant continuance. 

Shakesp. 

4. To deprive of usefulness or efficacy. 

Farewel, Monsieur Traveller; look you lisp, 
and wear strange suits ; disable ail the beneiits of 
your own country. Shakesp. 

Your days I will alarm, I’Jl haunt your nights, 
And worse than age disable ^our delignts. Dryden. 

5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifi- 
cations. 

1 will not disable auY for proving a scholar, nor 
yet (iissenibie that I have seen many Imppily 
forced upon the course to which by nature tney 
seemed much indisposed. Wotton. 

To Disabu se, v. a. [dis and abuse.] To 
set free from a mistake ; to disentangle 
from a fallacy ; to set right ; to un- 
deceive. 

I'he iiupusture and fallacy of our senses impose 
not only on common heads,* but even more remned 
mercuries, who base the advantages of an ini- 
jiroved leason to disabuse you. Glannile's bccpsis. 

riios^* teetli fair Eyce must not show, 

If sIk* would bite : her lovers, though 
Like birds they stoop at seeming grapes, 

Are disubuid w*hcn first she gtapes. ir«Wcr. 

If hs simplicity you ni'^ant a general defect in 
those that profess angling, 1 hope to disabuse yon. 

Waltons Anglei'. 

('haos of thought and passion, all confus'd; 

Still by himself autisM or disahuid. Pope. 

Dis ACCOM MO DA'TiON.,r<.«. [</« and ac- 
commodation.] The state of being unfit 
or unprepared. 

Devastations have happened in some places 
more than in others, accordiin; to the accommoda- 
tion or disaccommodatum of them to such calami- 
ties. Hole’s Origin Mankind. 

To Disaccu'stom. V. a. [dis and ac- 
custom.] To destroy the force of habit 
by disuse or contrary practice. 

To Dlsackno'wledoe. v. a. [dis and 
acknouf/ede:e.] Not to acknowledge. 

I’lie nianiitr of denying Christ’s deity here pro- 
hibited, was, by words and ored exprcbsioTis ver- 
bally to deny and disachtou ledge it. South. 

DiSACQUAiNTANCB. n.s. [dis and ac- 
quaintance.] Disuse of familiarity. 
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Conscience, by a long neglect of, and disac- 
quairUance w ith itself, contracts an inveterate rust 
or soil. SoiUh. 

Disadva'ntaok. n.s. [dis and advan» 
tage.] 

1. Loss ; injury to interest : as, he sold to 
disadvantage. 

2. Diminution of any thing desirable, as 
credit, fame, honour. 

Chaucer in many things resembled Ovid, and 
that with no disadvantage uu the side at the mo- 
dern author. Dryden. 

Tlie most shining merit ^oes down to posterity 
with d'tsiidvantage, when it is nut placed hy writers 
in its proper li^it. Addison's Freeholder. 

Those parts already published give reason to 
think, That the Iliad will appear with no disadvan- 
tage to (hdtimmort.il noem. Addison's Freeholder. 

I’lieir leHtimoiiy will not be of much weight to 
its disadvantage, since they are liable to the com- 
mon objection of condemning what they did not 
understand. Swift. 

3. A state not prepared for defence. 

No fort can be so strong, 

Ne fleshly breast can armed be so sound, 

But will at last be won with batt’ry long, 

Or unawares at disadvantage found. Fairy Queen. 

To Disadva'ntage. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To injure in interest of any 
kind. 

All other violences are so far from advancing 
(’hrisiianity, that they extremely weaken and dis- 
advantage It. Decay of' Piety. 

Disadva'ntagkable. aifj. [from dis- 
advantage.] Contrary to profit; pro- 
ducing loss. A word not used. 

In clearing of a man's estate, he may as well 
hurt himself in being too sudden, as in letting it 
run on too long ; fur hasty selling is commonly 
as disadiantageable as interest. Bacim. 

Disadvanta'grous. adj. [from disad- 
vantage.] Contrary to intere.st; con- 
trary to convenience ; unfavourable. 

A multitude of eyes will narrowly inspect every 
part of an eminent man, consider him nicely in 
ail views, and not be o little pleased when they 
have taken him in the worst and most disadvanta- 
geous lights. Addisons Spectator. 

Disadvanta'geously. adv [from dis- 
advantageous,] In a manner contrary 
to interest or profit ; in a manner not 
favourable. 

An approving nod or smile serves to drive you 
on, and make you displ^ yourselves more' disud- 
vantagrousiy. Government i^ the Tongue. 

Disadvanta'gkousness. n. s. [from 
disadvantageous.] Contrariety to profit ; 
inconvenience; mischief; loss. 
Disadve'nturous. adj. [dis and adven- 
turous.] Unhappy ; unprosperou.s. 

Now he hath left you here, 

To be the record of his rueful loss, 

And of my doleful disadventnrous death. Fairy Q 

To Dlsaffe'ct. V. a. [dis and affect.] 
To fill with discontent; to di.scontent; 
to make less faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted to disaffect and discontent 
his majesty’s late army. Claremltm. 

Disaffected, part. adj. [from disqffeet.] 
Not (li.sposed to zeal or affection. Usually 
applied to those who are enemies to the 
government. 

By denying civil worship to the emperor’s sta- 
tues, which tiic custom llien was to give, they 
were proceeded against as disaffected to the enk 
peroT. HiiUingJieet. 
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Disapfe'ctbdly. aiv. [from disqffect- 
eif*] After a disaffected manner. 

Disaffb'ctkdness. «. «. [from disaffect- 
ed.] The quality of being disaffected. 

Disaffe'ction. n.s. [from disaffect.] 

1. Dislike; ill-will, 

111 making laws, princes must have regard to 
the public (liMnositiuiis, to the Htlections and dts- 
ajfectiimi, of tlie people; and umst not iiitrotluce 
a law witli public sc.mdal and disph-astir.*. 

Tailor's JluLe oj Holy Living. 

Want of zeal for the government; 
want of ardour for the reigning prince. 

Ill this ttfic, evory ihiiija; diiliked by (hose who 
think with the majority, is culled diwij/cciion. Swijt. 

3. Disorder; bad constitution: in a phy< 
sical sense. 

The disease look its urigiual merely from the 
dvaaffection of the part, and uot from the peccancy 
of the humours. TV<srman. 

Disaffi rm ANCK. n.s. [dis aud affrm,] 
Confutation ; negation. 

That kind of reasoning which rcduccth the op- 
posite conclusion to soinclhing that is apparently 
absurd, is u deuionst ration in disaffirmance of any 
thing tiiut is aHtrnied. UalL 

To Disaffo'rest. v.a. [dis and forest .] 
To throw open to common purposes; 
to reduce from the privileges of a forest 
to the state of common ground. 

'I he commissioners of the treasury moved ti e 
king to some foicsts of his, explaining 

themselves of such forests as lay out of the way, 
not near any of the king's houses. Bacon. 

How happy’s he, which hath due place assign’d 
To iiis beasts ; and disajfnrcHed his mind ! Donne. 

To Disagree', v. n. [dis and agree.] 

1. To differ ; not to be the same. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all 
distinct ideas to diMgree; that is, the one not to 
be tlie other. Locke. 

2. To differ; not to be of the same 
opinion. 

AVhy both the bands in worship disagree, \ 
And some adore the ilow’r, and some the tree. 

Dryden. 

S. To be in a slate of opposition fol- 
lowed by from or wuV/i, before the 
opposite. 

It contnineth many improprieties, disagreeing 
almost in all things Jrom the true and proper de- 
scription. Brown. 

Strange it is. that they reject the plainest sense 
of scrii'lnre, because it seems to disa^ee with 
what they call reason. Mterbury. 

Disagree'able. a(f/. [from disagree.] 

1. Contrary; unsuitable. 

Some demon, an eiiem^y to the Greeks, bad 
fiirccd her to a conduct disagreeable to her since- 
riu. Broome. 

2. tJnpleasing; offensive. 

To make the sense of esteem or disgrace sink 
the deeper, and be of the more weight, either 
agreeable or disagreeable things should constantly 
accompany these ditl'crent states. Locke, 

Disag ree'a BEEN ESS. n. $. [from dis- 
a^eeahle^ 

1. IJnsuitableness; contrariety. 

2. Unpleasantness; offensiveness. 

A fatlier will hug and embrace his beloved son, 
fox all the dirt and foulness of his cloaths ; tlie 
df artless of the person easily apoioguing for the 
disagreealdenest of the habit. South, 

DisaoRRR'ment. n.s. [from disagree.] 

J. Difference; dissimilitude; diversity; 
not identity ; not likeness. 

These carry sucli plain and evident notes and 
characters, eitlier of disagreement or affinity with 
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one another, that the several kinds of them arc 
easily distinguished. B'oudward, 

2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety o(^ 
sentiments. 

They seemetl one to cross another, as touching 
their several upinionn about tlie necessity of sacra- 
ments, whereas in truth tlieir disagreement is not 
great. Hooker. 

To Disallo'w. V . a. [dis and allow.] 

1. To deny authority to any. 

Wben, said she, 

Were those first councils disahoio’d by me ? 

Or where did 1 at sure tradition stride, 

Piovidcd still it were apostolic.’ 

Drydetis Hind and Vanther. 

2. To consider as unlawful ; not to permit. 

Their usual kind of disputing sin wetli, that 
they do not disallow only these Uoiiiis}i ceremo- 
nies which are uiijirofitalile, but count all iiiipro- 
fitahle which are iloiiiish. ILxtker. 

3. To censure by some posterior act. 

It WHS known that the most ominont of those 
who professed his own prineijiles, publickly dis- 
allowed his proceedings. Swilt. 

4. To censure ; not to justify. 

There is a secret, inward foreboding fear, that 
some evil or other will follow the doing of that 
which a man’s own conscience disallows him in. 

South. 

To Disallo'w. v. n. To refuse permis- 
sion; not to grant; not to make or 
suppose lawful. 

(jod doth in converts, licing married, allow' 
continuHnee with infideKs, xind yet disallow that 
the faithful, when they are free, should enter into 
bonds of wedlock witli such. Hooker. 

Disallo'w ABLE. adj. [from disallow.] 
.Not allowable ; not lo be suffered. 
Disallo'wance. n.s. [from disallow.] 
Prohibition. 

God accepts of a thing suitable for him to re- 
ceise, and for us to give, where he does not de- 
clare his refusal and dual/oiaancii of it. . South. 

To Disa'nchor. V . a. [from dis and an- 
chor.] To drive a ship from its anchor. 

To Disa'nimate, ft, a. [dis and animate.] 

1. To deprive of life, 

2. To discourage ; to deject ; to dq)ress. 

The presence of a king engenders Iost amongst 
his subjects and his loyal friends, as it disanimates 
his enemies. Shakes}). Henry VT. 

He was confounded and disanimated at his pre- 
sence, and added. How can the s<*rvant of my 
lord talk with my lord? Boyle's Seraphic Love. 

Disanima'tion. n.s. [from disanimate.] 
Privation of life. 

They cannot in reason retain that apprehen- 
sion after death, as being affections which depend 
on life, and depart upon d’atnimttiion. 

Broron's Vulgar Errours. 

To Disannu'l. V. a. [dis and annul. 
This word is formed, contrarily to ana- 
logy, by those who, not knowing the 
meaning of the word annul, intended 
to form a negative sense by the need- 
less use of the negative particle. It 
ought therefore to be rejected, as un- 
gframmatical and barbarous.] To annul; 
to deprive of authority ; to vacate ; to 
make null ; to make void ; to nullify 

The Jews ordinances for us to resume, were to 
check our Lord himself, which hath disannulled 
them. Hooker. 

That gave him power of disannulling of laws, 
and disposing of men’s fortunes and estates, 
the like points of absolute power, being in tliaai*' 
selves harsh and odious. Bacon. 
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To be in both worlds full. 

Is more than God was, who wns hungry here t 
Would thou his laws of fasting disannul f 

, Herbert. 

VN’iIt thou my judgments disannul? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyself of blame ? Sandys 

Disannu'lment. n.s. [irom disannul.] 
The act of making void. 

To Disappe'ar. v.n. [disparoifre, Fr.] 
To be lost to view ; to vanish out of 
sight ; to fly ; to go away. 

She disup})eaT*d, and left me dark 1 I wak’d 
To lind her, or for ever to deplore. Milton. 

When the night and winter disapjiear, 

The purple morning rising with the year 
Salutes tlie npring. Dryden. 

The pictures drawn in our minds arc laid in 
fading colours, and if not suinctiiucs refreshed, 
vaiiiMli and disappear. Locke. 

Criticks I .saw that others names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place; 
Their own, lii.e others, soon tlieir place resign’d. 
Or disap})card, and left the first hi'liind. rope. 

To DiSAPHf)TNT. V . a. [r/#.yand appoint^ 

1 . T'o defeat of expectation ; to balk ; to 
hinder from something expected. 

The sujierior Being can defeat all his designs, 
and disappoint ail his liopes. Tillotsivi, 

Whilst the cha.iipion, with rcdonl led might. 
Strikes home the javTm, liis retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and disappoints the 
blow, ^ 'Iddi.vrt. 

'Hiere ’s nothing like surprisine the rogues : 
how will they be disajmointfd, when they licar 
that thou hast prevented their revenge ! 

Arbuthnot's Hist, of John Bull. 

We are nrit only tortured by the reproaches 
which are ollered us, but are disappointed by the 
silence of men when it is unexpected, and lium- 
bled even by thi ir pruise.s. Addison. 

2. It has of before the thing lost by dis- 
appointment. 

The Janizaries, disappointed by llic bassas of* the 
spoil, received of the Douuty of Solyman a great 
largess. KnoUet. 

Disappo'intment, n. s. [from disap- 
point.] Defeat of hopes ; miscarriage 
of expectations. 

It is impossible for us to know what are cala- 
mities, and what arc blessings. How many acci- 
dents liave passed for misfortunes, which have 
turned to the welfare and prosperity of ilic per- 
sons in whose lot they have fallen f How many 
disappointments have, in their consequences, savtH 
a man from ruin ! Spectator. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not 
thoroughly considered the value, our disapptiini- 
nwnt will be greater than our pleasure in the frui- 
tion of them. Addison's Spectator. 

Dis approba'tion. n. s. and appro- 

bation.] Censure ; con^mnation ; ex- 
pression of dislike. 

He was obliged to publisti his letters, to shew 
his disapprobation of the publishing of others. 

Pope. 

To Disappro've. V . a. [desapprouver. 
Fr.] 

1. To dislike : to censure, 

I reason'd much, alas ! bat more 1 lov’d ; 

Sent and recall’d, ordain’d atid dtiqnrpv’d. Priot . 

Without good breeding 

Tliat only makes superior a t i t m bfaW* d. Ptft. 

2. To reject as #diked ; not to oon^rm 
by concurreinpe. 

A project lbf% it^ty of barrier with the States 
was transmitted hither from Holland, and was 
disttpproved^vi by our courts. Swift. 

Di'sard. W. *. [bifi. bip3. « fool. 
Skinner^ dutmr, Fr. Junius.'] A prat- 
tler ; a boarting talker. This word is 
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Inserted both by Skinner RndJuniui; 
but I do not remember it. 

To Disa'rm. V. a. [disarmer, Fr.] 

1 . To spoil or divest of arms ; to deprive 
of arms. 

An order made by both bouiesi for disam- 
ing all the papists in England. Clarendon. 

lam still the same, 

By diilerent ways still moving to one fame; 

And by disarming you 1 now do more 

To save the town, than arming you before. Dryd, 

2. It has ^before the arms taken away. 
I'hcy would be im mediately disarmed cf their 

great nmgazine of artillery. Locke. 

To Disarra y, r.a. [dis and array,'] To 
undress any one ; to divest of clothes. 

So, as she bad, the witch they disarrayed. 

Fa iry Queen. 

Now night is come, now soon her disarray, 

And in hci bed her lay. Spenser's EpUhalamium. 

Disarra'y. II. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Disorder; confusion ; loss of the regu- 
lar order of battle. 

lie returned towards the river, to prevent such 
danger as tlie disarray, occasioned by the narrow- 
ness of the bridge, might cost upon them. 

, Hayward. 

Disarray and shameful rout ensue. 

And force is added to the fainting crew. 

Dryden's Fables, 

2. Undress. 

DisassiduTty. n.s. Absence of career 
attention. 

The Cccilians kept him back ; as very wel 
knowing that, upon every little absence or disassi- 
diiity, he shoula be subject to take cold at his 
buck. Wotton. 

DISA'STER. n.s. [desasire, Fr.] 

I . The blast or stroke of an unfavourable 
planet. 

Stars shone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
fall; 

Disaslcrs veil’d the sun ; and the moist star. 


v«.ii null 9 uiiu «.iiv iiiviisv ^ 

Upon whose iiilluence Neptune’s empire stands, 
tViis sick almost to doomsday' with eclipse. Shah. 

2. Misfortune; grief; mishap; misery; 
calamity. 

This day black omens threat the brightest fair 
That e’er deserv’d a watchful spirit’s care, 

Some dire disaster, or by force or slight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wra])t ii 
night. Pojft'. 

To Disaster, v,//, [from the noun.] 

1. To blast by the stroke of an unfa- 
vourable star. 

Ah, chaste bod of mine, said she, which never 
heretofore couldst accuse me of one dellled 
thought, how canst thou now receive that dtsas 
icred changeling? Sidney. 

2. To afflict ; to mischief. 

These arc ll»c holes where eyes should be 
which pitifully disaster the cheeks. Sfuikcsp. 

Ill his own fields, the swain 
Disastcr'd stands. Thomson. 

Disa'strous. adj. [from disaster,] 

1 . Unlucky ; not fortunate. 

I'httt seemeth a most disastrous day to the Scots, 
not only in regard of this overthrow, but for tliat 
tjypon tne same day they were defeated by the 
English at Floodcufield. Hayward, 

2. Gloomy ; threatenih|^ misfortune. 

The moon* 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twiHgjbl sheds 
On half tlic nations. Milton. 

a. Unhappy ; calamitous ; npiserable ; 
struck with affliction. 
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Immediately after hit return from tliis very ex- 
pedition, inch disasfirdta cnhuadtks befbl his fa- 
mily, that he burnt two of hb children himself. 

South. 

Fly the pursuit of my disastrous love ; 

From my unhappy neighbourhood remove. 

Vryden. 

Disa'strovslt. adif. [&om disasirous*] 
In a dismal manner. 

Disa'strousness. n. s, [Brom disastrous,] 
Unluckiness ; unfortunateness. Diet, 
To Disavou'ch. e. a* [dis and avoucii.] 
To retract profession ; to disown. 

Thereupon they flatly disawuch 
To yield him more obedience or support. 

Daniel. 

To Disavo'w. e.fl. [dis and avow,] To 
disown ; to deny knowledge of ; to deny 
concurrence in any thing, or with any 
person. 

The heirs and posterity of them which yielded 
the same, are cither ignorant thereof, or do wil- 
fully deny, or stedfastly disavow it. 

Sfrenstr's State of Ireland, 

The English did believe his name was therein 
abused ; which he manifested to be true, by Jts- 
awwing it openly afterwards. Hayward. 

To deal in person is good, when a man’s face 
hreedeth regard, and generally when a man will 
reserve to himself lilterty eitlier to disavow or to 
expound. Baron. 

A roan that acts below his rank, doth but dis- 
avow fortune, and seenieth to be. conscious of his 
own want in worth, and doth but teach others to 
envy him. Bacon. 

He only docs his conquest disarm^, 

And thinks too little what they found too much, i 

Dryden. 


Wc are reminded by the ceremony of taking 
an oath, that if is a pa*rt of that obedience which 
wc learn from the gosjKl, expressly to disavow all 
esasions and mental reservations w^hat^oever. 

Addiain's Frecholdt 

Dc. 
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The raiigM powers 

Disband, and wand’rhig eaeb several 
Pursues. Milton, 

Tlie common soldiers, and inferior officers, 
should be fully paid upon their disbandins^ 

Were it not for some small remainders of piety 
and virtue, which are yet left scattered among 
mankind, Immwi society would in a short space 
disband and run into confusion, and the earth 
would grow wild and become a forest. Tillotssn. 
2. To be dissolved. 

While rocks stand, 

And rivers stir, thou canst not shrink or quail ; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things shall disband. 
Then shall tliou be my rock and tower. 

Herb. 
To 


Disavo wal. n,s, [from disavow,] 
nial. 

An earnest disavowal of fear often proceeds fiorn 
fear. C/arksjwi, 

Disavo'wment. n, s, [from disavow. 
Denial. 

As touching the Tridentinc history, his holiness 
will not press you to any disavowmait thereof. 

H otfon. 

To Disau'thofizE. v, a. [<//sand autho- 
rise.] 1 o deprive of credit or authority 
The obtrusion of such particular instances as 
these, me iiisiifficiciil to disauthorise a note ground- 
ed upon the final intention of nature. IVotUm. 

To Disiia'nd. V. a. [dis and hand.] 

1. To dismiss from military service ; to 
break up an army ; to dismiss soldiers 
from their colours. 

They disbanded themselves, and returned every 
man to his own dwelling. Knolles's Hist. 

Pythagoras bids us in our station stand, 
TillOod, oar general, shall us dtsfiand. Denham. 

I am conteiu to lead a private life ; 

Disband my army to si-rurc the state. 

Dryden 8 /Uirengzebe. 
Bid him disband his legions. Addison's Cato. 

2. To dismiss from service. 

Some imagine that a quantity of water, suffi- 
cient to make such a deluge, was created upon 
that occasion ; and, when the business »• as done, 
all disbanded again, and annihilated. Woodward. 

To Disba'nb. r. ft. 

1. To retire from military service ; to se- 


parate ; break up. 

Then Juno, pitying her dkastiywiKte, I Our navy was upon the point of disbanding, and 

Sends Iris down, lier paogs to taiagnU:. Denham. I many of our men come ashore. Bac. War with Sp, 


To Disba'rk. v, a. [debarquer, Fr.] 
land from a ship ; to put on shore. 

'Fogethcr sail’d they, fraught with all the things 
To service done by land that miglit belong. 

And, when occasion serv'd, disbarked them. 

Fairf. 

The ship we moor on these obscure abodes ; 
Disbark the sheep, an ofTering to the gods. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Disbeli'ef. II. 8, [from disbelieve.] Re- 
fusal of credit ; denial of belief. 

Our belief or disbcluf of u thing does not alter 
the nature of the thing. TUbtson. 

To Disbeli eve, v.a. [dis and believe,] 
Not to credit ; not to hold true. 

The thinking it impossible his sins should be 
forgiven, though he should he truly penitent, is a 
sin, but rather of infidelity than despair; it being 
the dishelieiing of an eternal truth ot God’s. 

Hammond's Pract. Cateck. 
Sucli who profess to d'isbilki>e a future state, are 
not always eipially satisfied with their own rea- 
sonings. Atterbuiy. 

From a fondness to some vices, which the doc- 
trine of futurity rendered iineaw, they brought 
tlirmseKes to Hoid)t of religi in ; or, out (T a vain 
allVctalion of •*erinL' further llian other men, pre- 
tended to didtchtri iL Pnir^rs. 

DisniiLl'Evi'.R. n. s, [from disbelieve.] 
One who refuses l)clief; one who de- 
nies tiny position to be true. 

An humhle soul is fii;;ht('iied into sentiments, 
bec!iu>e a nmii of great name pionouueis heresy 
upon the contrary sentiments, ami casts the disbs- 
lit’vtr out of the church. Watts. 

To Disbe'nch. v, a, [dis and bench,] To 
drive from a seat. 

Sir, I hope 

My words disltcnch'd you not? 

——No, Sir ; yet oft, 

hen blow shave made me stay, I lied from words. 

tihakrsp. 

To Disbra'nch. V. a. [dis and branch,] 
1 o separate, or break off, as a branch 
from a tree. 

She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
From her inateinal sap, perforce iimst wither. 

And come to deadly use. Shake'll). King Lcm\ 
Such n.s arc newly phmtcd, need not be dts- 
branched till the sup begins to stir, that so tlie 
wound may be healed wiiiiout a scar. 

Pulyn's halendar. 

To Dlsbu'd. r. a, [With n;ard(*nor.s.] To 
tak(t away the branches or sprigs newly 
put forth, that are ill placed. Diet. 

To Disbu'rden. V. a, [dis and burden,] 

1, To ease of a burden ; to unload. 

The river, with ten branches or streams, dts- 
hardens himsc'lf within the Persian sea. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Disburden'd heav’n rejoic’d. Milton. 

2. To disencumber, discharge, or clear. 

They removed cither by cosnalty and tempest, 

or by intention and design, cither out of lucre of 
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cold, or for the S^rdeniM of the coontHes Bor* 
cbtrsed wiih inoltitudet ofitihabitantH. 

Hal€*t Origin of Mankind, 
We shall duhurden the piece of fliosc hard iba- 
dowings, ^hich are always ungraceful. 

Dryden't Dufresnoy. 

3. To throw off a burden. 

Better yet do I live, that though by ray thoughts 
I he plunged 

Into my life's bondage, 1 yet may disburden a pas- 
sion. Sidney. 

Lucia, dulmrden all thy cares on rne. 

And let me share thy most retir’d distress. 

Addiaon'i Cato. 

To Disbu'rden. V. n. To ease the 
mind. 

To DISBURSE, v. a. [debourser, Fr.] 
To spend or lay out money. 

Money is not disburted at once, but drawn into 
a long length, by sending over now twenty thou- 
sand, and next half year ten thousand pounds. 

^ ^ Spenter. 

i Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 

‘ Till he dUhurs'd ten Uiousand dollars. Shaketp. 
As Alexander received great sums, he was no 
less generous and liberal in disbursing of them* 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Disbu'rsement. n. s. [dchoursemtnt, 

Fr.] 

1. Act of disbursing or laying out* 

The queen’s treasure, in so great occasions of 
dishut'sementst is not always so ready, nor so plenti- 
ful, as it can spare so great a sum together. 

Spenser's Ireland. 

2. Sum spent. 

Dtrbu'rskr. n. s. [from disburse,] One 
that disburses. 

DISCA'LCEATED. adj, [discaiceatus, 
Lat.] Stripped of shoes. 
Discalcea'tion. n. s, [from discal- 
crated,] The act of pulling off the 
shoes. 

The cu«itom of discalccationt or putting off their 
shoes at uieul.s, is conceived to have been done, 
Hs by that iiieaus keeping llieir beds clean. | 

Broum's Vu/g. Errours. 
Disc a'N dy. V, n. [from dis and cand^,] 
To dissolve; to melt. Ilanmer. 

The hearts 

That spHuierd me at heeU, to whom I gave. 

I’lieir wishes, do discandy, melt their sweets 
On hloHNoniing Ca*sdr. Shahesp. 

To Dis( a'rd. V, a. [dis and card.] 

1 . To throw out of the hand such cards as 
are useless. 

2. To di.siuiss or eject from servict? or cin- 
ployiueut. 

These men being certainly jewels to a wise man, 
consiilering what wtmders tiiey were able to per- 
form, \et were discarded that unworthy prince, 
as not* worthy the hohliiig. Sidniy. 

'Iheir eupr.iins, if thr^\ list, diVt/rd whoin tht\> 
ple.i'-e, and send aw ay such as will peihaps willing- 
ly be nd of that dangerous anti haid service. 

Spenser's State Ireland. 
Should we own that we have a very imperfect 
idea of substance, would it not be hard to charge us 
w ith discarding snhHlunc.e out of the world ? Locke. 

Justice discards party, friendship, kindred, ujid 
is always therefore represented as hiiiid. 

Addmm's Guardian. 
They blame the favourites, and think it nothing 
exliaoidiuary that the queen should be at an end of 
her patience, and resolve to discard them. Swift. 

i do not conceive why a sunk discarded party, 
who neither ex)>ect luir desire more than a quiet 
life, should be charged with endeavouring to in- 
Iroiluee popeiy. Swift. 

Disca'knatk. a(ff. [dis, and euro flesh ; 
scarnuto, Ital.] Stripped of flesh. 

''I is belter to own a judgment, though but 
with a carta suppellex of cuheiout notions ; than a 

VoL. I. 
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memory, like a sepulchre, fhndshed with a load of] 
broken and discamaU bones. GtantfiUe. 

rTo Disca'se. v, a. [rfw and case,]. To 
strip ; to undress. 

Fetch me tiie hat and rapier in my cell : 

I will disease me, and myself present. Shah, Temp, 

To DISCERN. ». fi. [discemo, Lat] 

] . To descry ; to see ; to discover. 

And behold among the simple ones, 1 discerned 
among the youths a young man void of under* 
standing. Prou. vii. 7. 

2. To judge ; to have knowledge of by 
comparison. 

What doth better become wisdom than to dis- 
cern what is worthy the loving ? ^ney. 

Does any here know roe ? 'Dus is not Lear : 
Docs Lear walk thus, speak thus ? Where are his 
eyes ? 

Either his motion weakens, or his dtscemiim 
Are letliargied. Siakesp. 

You shall be rul’d and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Belter than you yourself. Shahesp. King Lear. 

3. To distinguish. 

To discern such buds as are fit to produce blos- 
soms, from such as will display themselves but in 
leaves, is no didicult matter. Boyle. 

4. To make the difference between. 

They follow virtue for reward to-day ; 
'lo-morrow vice, if she give better pay : 

We are so good, or bad, just at a price ; 

For nothing else discerns tlie virtue or vice. 

Ben Jonson. 

To Disce'rn. V, n, 

1. To make di.stinction. 

Great part of the country was abandoned to the 

spoils of the soldiers, who not troubling themselves 
to discern between a subject and a rebel, whilst 
their liberty lasted, made indifferently profit of 
both. Hayward. \ 

The custom of arguing on any side, even against 
our |>ersnnsions, dims the itiidci standing, and makes 
it by degree.H lose the faculty of discerning between 
truth and falsehood. Locke, 

2. To have judicial cognizance: not in 
use, 

h discerneth of forces, frauds, crimes various of 
stcliionate, and the inchoations towards crimes ca- 
pital, nut actually perpetrated. Bacon, 

Disce'rnkr. n. s. [from discern.] 

1. Discoverer ; he that descries 

’’fwas said they saw but one; and no discemer 
Durst wag his tongue in censure. 

Shahesp. Henry VIII. 

2. Judge ; one that has the power of dis- 
tinguishing. 

Do WHS a great observer and discerner of men’s 
natures and humours, and was very dexterous in 
rnnqilinnce, where he found it usefiil. Clarendon. 

IIow unequal discemers of truth they are, and 
e.'i'-ily exposed unto erroiir, will appear by their 
uiic|uali{ied intellectuals. Browu't, 1 i rr. 

Di.sce'rniule. or//, [fiom discern.] Dis- 
coverable; poiceptible; distinguishable; 
apparent. 

It is indeed a sin of so poss, so formidable a 
bulk, that there needs no helf) of upticks lo render 
it discernible, and therefore 1 lU'ca not farther ex- 
patiate on it. (uwernment vj the Tongui 

All this is easily discermble hy tlic ordinary <li‘i- 
Courses of the understanding. * A*’* h, 

Disce'rni BEEN ESS. It. s. [from disctrni- 
blc,] \’iubleness. 

Disc e'rni ELY. adv, [from discemibie.] 
Perceptibly ; apparently. 

Consider what Uijctrines arc infused discernibly 
amongst Chiistians, most apt to obstruct or inter- 
rupt tlK* Christian life. Hammond. 

Discerning. ptfrL adj. [from 
Judicious; knowing. 

Tliis hath been maintained not only by warm 
enthusiasts, but by cooler and more discerning 
Leads. Atterbury, 
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Disce'rninoly. adv, [from discerning.] 
Judiciously ; rationally ; acutely. 

lliese two errours Ovid lias most discermngUi 
avoided. GortS. 

DiscE'rNMENT. w. s. [from discern.] 
J udgment ; power of distinguishing. 

A reader that wants discernment, loves and ad- 
mires the characters and actions of men in a wrong 
place. Ereehdder. 

To DISCE'RP. V, a, [discerpo^ Lat.] To 
tear in jpieoes ; to break ; to destroy by 
separation of its parts. Diet, 

Disce'RPTIBLE. adj. [fromrfwcfiy.] Fran- 
gible; separable; liable to be destroyed 
by the disunion of its parts. 

What is most dense, and least porous, will be 
most coherent and least discerjrtible. Glanv. Scepsis. 

Matter is moveable, this immoveable ; matter 
discerpldde, this indiscerptible. More. 

Discertibi'lity. n. s. [from discerpti- 
ble.] Liableness to be destroyed by 
disunion of parts. 

Disce'rption. n. s. [from discerp.] The 
act of pulling to pieces, or destro^^ing by 
disuniting the parts. 

To DISCHA'RGE. e. a. [dteharger^ Fr.] 

1. To disburden; to exonerate; to free 
from any load or inconvenience. 

IIow rich in humble poverty is he, 

Who leads a quiet country life ; 

Discharg'd of business, void of strife! Dryden. 

2. To unload ; to disembark. 

I will convey them by sea, in fioats, unto the 
place that thou shall appoint me, and will cause 
thcMii to be discharged Kings. 

3. To til row off any thing collected or ac- 
cumulated ; to give vent to any thing , 
to let fly. It is used of any thing violent 
or sudden. 

Mounting his eyes, 

lie did discharge a horrible oath. Slutk. Hen. VIII. 
Infected minds 

To Ihcir deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

Shakesp. Macbeth, 

Nor were those hlust’ring brethren left at large, 
On seas and shores their fury to discharge. 

Dryden s Ovid 

Soon may kind hcav’ii a sure relief tirovide ; 
Soon may your sire dischaige the vengeance due, 
And ail your wrongs the proud ojiprcssors rue. 

Pope's Odys^y, 

Discharge thy shafts ; this ready bosom rend. 

Poite's Statnis. 

4. To unload a gun. 

A conceit ruunctli abroad, that there should he 
a white powder, which will discharge a piece with- 
out noise. Bacon. 

'Die galleys aho did oftentimes, out of their 
prows, discharge their great pieces against the city. 

K Holies' s History. 

\' e discharged a pistol, and had the sound re- 
turned upon us fifty-six times, though thoairw'as 
" Addison on Italy. 

5. To clear a debt by |)ayment. 

Deatli of one person can be paid but once. 

And that she has discharged. Soak. Ant. and CleojK 

Now to the horrors of that uncouth place 
He passage lu'gs with unregarded pmy x. 

Ana wants two farthings lo disdmegenhtntc. 

£hyden*s JuvenaL 

WTien foreign trade iinportt more than our com- 
modities will pay for# we contract debts beyond 
sea ; and tliose fUFtt paid with money, whon’they 
will not take our goods to discharge them. Locke. 

6. To send away a creditor by pay- 
ment* 

If he had 

The present tnoney lo discharge the Jew. 

He would not take it. Shakesp, Merchant of Vemce, 

7* To clear a debtor. 
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A grateful miad 

By owing owei not, but still pays ; at once 
Indebted and discharg’d, ^ ^ Milton. 

8. To set free from obKfi^oii. 

If one man’s fault could diacMarge another man 
of his duty, there would be no p^e left for the 
common omces of society. VEitrainge. 

When they have taken a dcjy©f,aiid are conse- 
quently grown a burden to their friends, who now 
think themselves fully discharged, they get into 
orders as soon as they can. Sw^t, 

9. To clear from an accusation or crime ; 

to absolve : with of, i 

Tliey wanted not reasons to be dwehetrgcd ^ all ] 
blame, who are confessed to have no gr^t fault,! 
even by tlieir very word and testimony, in whose j 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever bitlierto been 
esteemed to ^ small. ^ Hooker. 

They are imprudent enough to discharge them- 
selves of this blunder, by laying the contradiction 
at Virgil’s door. Drydcn. 

10. To perform ; to execute. 

Had I a hundred tongues, a wit so large 
As could their hundred offices discharge, 

Dr^ien*s Fables. 

11. To put away; to obliterate; to de- 
stroy. 

It IS done by little and little, and with many 
essays ; but all this dischargeth not the wonder. 

Caron's Natural History. 
Trial would also he made in herbs poisonous and 
purgative, whose ill quality perhaps may be dis- 
charged, or attempered, by setting stronger poisons 
or purgatives by them. Bacon, 

12. To divest of any office or employment; 
to dismiss from service: as, he dis- 
charged his steward; the soldier was 
discharged, 

13. To dismiss ; to release ; to send away 
from any business or appointment. 

Discharge your pow’rs unto their several coun- 
Ues. Shakesp, 

When Ciesar would have discharged the senate, 
in regard of a dream of Calphurnia, this man told 
him, he hoped he would not dismiss the senate till 
his wife had dreamed a better dream. Bacon. 

14. To emit. 

The matter being suppurated, 1 opened an in- 
flamed tubercle in tlic great ancle of the left eye, 
and discharged a well-concocted matter. 

TTiseman’s Surgery. 

To Discha'rge. V. n. To dismiss itself ; 
to break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 
discharge. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Discharge, n. «. [from the verb,] 

1. Vent; explosion; emission. 

As the beat of ail springs is owing to subterrane- 
ous fire, so wherever there are any extraordinary 
discharges of this fire, there also ore tlie iieighbtmr- 
ing spnngs hotter than ordinary. W^ward. 

2. Slatter vented. 

The hemorrhage being stopped, tlie next oc- 
currence is a thin serous discharge. I^arp's Surgery. 
8. Disruption ; evanescence. 

Mark the discharge of the little cloud upon glass 
or gems, or blades of swords, and you snaP see it 
ever break up first in the skirts, and last in the 
middle. ^ hactm's Natural IlUtory. 

4. Dismission from an office : as, the go- 
vemour solicited his discharge, 

Rekfaae from an obligation or penal^. 
Ha warns 

V$, haply too tccura of oar discharge 
From penalty, because from death releas’d 
Some Quy^. ^ MiUon. 

e. Absolution from a crime. 

The text expresses the soosid aatate of the con- 
science, nut barely by its not accusing, but by its 
not coudemuing us ; which woifll^ ports propierly 
an acquittance or of i plan upon some 

precedent accusation, ana a ^ «rial and cogniz- 
ance of bis cause. &uth. 


7. Ransom; price ransom. 

O, all tny lUbpas defeated 
’fo free him hence ! But death, who sets all free, 
Hath paid bis ransom now and foil discharge. MiU. 

8. Performanoe; execution. 

The obligations of hospitality and protection are 
sacred ; notliing can absolve us from the discharge 
of those duties. L'Estrange. 

8. An acquittance from a debt. 

10. Exemption; privile^. 

Tliere is no discharge in uiat war, neither shall 
wickedness deliver those that are given to it. 

Eccl. viii. 8. 

Discha'rger. n. a. [from discharge.] 

1. He that discharges in any manner. 

2. He that fires a ^n. 

To abate the bommlation of gunpowder, a way 
is promised by Porta, by borax ana butter, which 
he says will make it so go off, as scarcely to be 
heara by the discharger. Brown. 

Disci'nct. ac[f, [discinctus^ Lat.] Un- 
girded ; loosely dressed. Diet, 

To DisefND. V. a. [disrindo, Lat.] To: 
divide ; to cut in piece.s. I 

We found several concretions bO M»ft, that we 
could easily discind them betwixt our fingers. Boy/e. 

DISerpLE. n. s. [discipvlus, Lat.] A 
scholar; one that professes to receive 
instructions from another. 

He rebuked disciples vi\\o would call for fire from 
heaven upon whole cities, for the neglect of a few. 

aing Charles, 

The commemorafinff the death of Chrj*>t, is the j 
professing our.seives the dm'ivles of the crucified 
Saviour; and that eiigugetn us to take up his 
cross and follow him. Uommond, 

A young disciple should behave himself so well, 
as to gain the auection and the car of his instruc- 
tor. Watts. 

To Disci'plr. V, a, [from the noun.] 

1, To train ; to bring up. 

He did look far 
Into the service of the time, and was 
DiscipUd of tlie bravest. Shakesp. 

2. To punish ; to discipline. This word 
is not in use. 

Slie, bitter peivincc ! with an iron whip 
Was wont him to disciple every dav, Spenser. 

Disci'pleship. fi.s. [from disciple.] The 
state or function of a disciple, or follower 
of a master. 

That to w'hich justification is promised, i.s the 
giving up of the whole soul iiitircly unto Christ, 
undertaking discipUship upon (Christ’s terms. 

Hammond's Bract. Catech. 

Discipu'nable. adj. [disripiinabilis, 
Lat.] Capable of instruction; capa- 
ble of improvement by discipline and 
learning. 

Discipli'nableness. n. s. [from disci- 
plinable.] Capacity of instruction ; 
qualification for improvement by educa- 
tion and discipline. 

We find in animals, especially some of them, as 
foxes, dogs, a|ies, horses, and elephants, nut only 
perception, phantasy, and meniory, common to 
most if not all animaJs, but soinethnig of sagHcity, 
providence, and disctplinahleness. Hale. 

Disciplina'rian. adj, [from discipline,] 
Pertaining to discipline. 

What eagerness in discyUinarian uncertflintiex, 
when the love of God and our neighbour, evangeli- 
cal unquestionables, are neglected ! Clan. Scepsis. 

Disciplina'rian. n. [discipltna, 

Lat.] 

1. One who rules or teaches with great 
strictness ; one who allows no deviation 

I from stated rules. 
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2. A follower of the presi»yteriaki seet» so 
c^^ fh>m their perpetual damour atout 
disdpline. 

They draw those that dissent into dislike with 
the state, as puritans, or disciplinarians. 

Sanders. Pat, 

Disciplinary, aifj , Idisciplina , Lat.] 

1. Pertaining to disdpfine. 

2. Relating to government. 

Those canons in behalf of marriage were only 
disciplinary, grounded on prudential motives. 

Bishop Fense, 

3. Relating to a regular course of educa- 
tion. 

Tliese are the studies, wherein our noble and 
gentle youth ought to bestow tlicir time iu a diiri* 
plinary way. MUtm. 

DI'SClPLlNE. It. s, [discipltna, Lat.] 

J. Education; instruction; theactofeuk' 
tivating the mind ; the act of forming 
the manners. 

lie had charge my discipline to frame. 

And tutors nouriturc to oversee. Spenser, 

The cold of the northern parts is that wliich, 
without aid of discipline, doth make the bodies 
hardest, and the courage warmest. Baeon. 

I'ljcy who want that sense of discipline, heav- 
ing, are also by consequence deprived of 

Tt is by the. assistance of the eye and the ear e»> 
pecially, which are called the senses of disciplino, 
that our minds arc furnished with various parts of 
knowledge. Watts. 

2. Rule of government ; order ; method 
of government. 

^ They hold, that from the very apostles time 
,ti(I this present age, wherein yuursefii s iniagiTu; 
yo have found out u right pattern of “ound dwrr 
pUne, there never was any tune safe to he follow ecL 

Hooker. 

As we are to believe for ex'^er the articles of evaik- 
gelicul doctrine, so the precepts of discipline xw 
are, iu like sort, bound for ever to observe. Hooker. 

\\ bile we do admire 
Tills virtue and tliis moral discipline, 
lA’t ’s be no stoicks. Suihesp. 

3. Military regulation. 

This opens all 3 our victories in Scotland, 

Your discipline in war, wisdom in peace. Shakesp. 

Let crooked steel invade 
The lawless troops which discipline disclaim. 

And their supcrtluous growth with rigour tame.. 

Dryden. 

4. A state of subjection. 

The most perfect, who Imve their passions in tlie 
best discipline, arc yet obliged to be coiulantl y on 
their guard. ’ lingers. 

5. Any thing taught ; art ; science. 

, Art may be said to overrome and advance na- 

! ture in tiicse nieohanieal disciplines, wiiicli, in this 
respect, are much to be preferred. Wilkiiu, 

0. Punishment ; chastisement ; correc- 
tion, 

A lively cobit r kicked and spurred while bw 
wife was carrying him, and bad scarte passed a 
day without giving her the disewUne of (he strap. 

Addisons Spectator. 

1, External mortification. 

j I’he love of God makes a man chaste without 

I the laborious arts of fasting and exterior discipline ; 

I be reaches at glory without any otlier arms but 

1 those of love. TayUrr. 

To Di'scipline- v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To educate ; to instruct ; to bring up. 

Wc are wise enougli to begin when they nic 
very young, and discipline by times those othtr 
creatures we would make useful and good lot 
somewhat. IsKhe. 

They were with rare prepared and disciphued 
for confirnialiou, which they could not hi rive ;it 
till they were found, upon exaniiimtion, to have 
made a sufficient progress iu the knowledge 01 
Christianity. Addison on the Christian Heligwn. 
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2. To rapilate; to kent in order. 

Tbev look to U 9 * as we sUould judge of an atmy 
of wel^ditci/^Hned soldiers at a distance. 

Derhaini Atiro-'Th$Ql0gy. 

5. To punish ; to correct ; to chastise. 

4. To advance by instruction. 

The law appear^! impcrfcct» and but g^v’n 
With purpose to resign them in full time 
Up to H better covenant^ ditciplhCd 
From shadowy types to truth, from ilosh 

To Disclai'm. V. a. [dis and claim,] To 
disown ; to deny any knowledge of ; to 
retract any union with ; to abrogate.; to 
renounce. 

You cowardly rascal ( nature dUchumt all share 
in thee : a taylor made thee. Shakesp. Khi^ Lear. 

He calls the gods to witness their olfence ; 
Disclaim the war, asserts his innocence. 

DrydeiCt Mneid. 

We find our Lord, on all occasions, duclaiming 
all pretensions to a temporal kingdom. Bagers. 

very few, among those who profess themselves 
Ciiristiuns, dUcLaim all conceni for their souls, dis- 
own the authority, or renounce the ex pcctatioiis, 
of the gospel. liogert. 

Discla'imkr. n. s. [from disclaim,] 

1. One that disclaims^ disowns, or re- 
nounces. 

t. [In law.] A plea containing an express 
denial or refusal. Cowell, 

To Dibclo'se. r, a, \di$cludo, Lat. dis 
and cloBC^ 

1 . To uncover; to produce from a state of 
latitaiicy to open view. 

Ill this deep quiet, from what source unknown, 
Those seeds of fire their fatal birth discUtse; 

A nd first few scatt’ring sparks about w ere blown, 
Biff with tilt* flames that to our ruin rose. Drydcn. 

Then earth and ocean various forms disclose. 

J)7'ydcn. 

The shells being broken, struck off, and gone, 
the stone included in them is thereby disclosed and 
set ut Woiklward. 

2. To hatch ; to open. 

It is reported by the ancients, that the ostrich 
la^cth lier eggs under sand, where the heat of the 
sun disclosctn them. ^ Baam. 

8. To reveal ; to tell ; to impart what is 
secret. 

There may ho a reconciliation, except for up- 
braiding, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or atreu- 
rherinis wound ; ftn from tliese things every friend 
will depart. ^ Ecclns. 

If T disclose my passion, 

Our friend shin ’s at an end ; if I conceal itj 
The world will call me false. Addison s Cato, 

Disclo'ser. n, s. [from disclose,] One 
that reveals or discovers. 

Disclo'surr. n, s. [from disclose,] 

1. Discovery; production into view. 

The producing of cold is a thing very worthy the 
inquisition, both for the use and disclosure of causes. 

Bacon, 

2. Act of revealing any thing secret. 

After so happy a marriage between the king and 
her daughter, slie was, upon a sudden mutability 
and disclosure of the king’s mi ud, severely handled. 

Bacon. 

Disclxi'sion. fi. s, [disclusus, Lat.] 
£mih.sion. 

Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued shadow of the earth should be broken by 
sudden miraculous eruptions and disclusioMSof ligHt 
to prt vent the art of the laiithom-maker. AJorr. 

Discolora'tion. fi, s. [from discolour.] 

1. The act of changing the colour; the 
act of staining. 

2. Change of colour ; stain ; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a sound 
stale to wiiat the pliysicians call by a general name 
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of a cacochymy, spots and dtfcotaratsimiof the skia 

^**^‘ ^”* Arbuthnat. 

To DISCO'LOUK. v, a, [decoloro, I^t.] 
To change from the natural hue; to 
stain. 

Many a widow’s husband groveling lies^ 

Coldly embracing the discotour'd eartn* 

^ , Shakesp. K, John. 

Dnnk water, either pure, or but discoknired with 

. . , , Ttmpb. 

suspicions, and fantastical surmise. 

And jeahjusy, with jaundice in her eyes. 
Discolouring all she view’d. Dryden, 

He who looks upon the soul through its outward 
Mtions, sees it through a deceitful medium, which 
IS apt to discolour and pervert the object. 

Addison's Spectator. 
Have a care lest some^ beloved notion, or some 
darling science, so prevail over your mind as to 
discolour all your ideas. Watts 

To DISCoImFIT. V, a, [desconfire, Fr. 
sconfiggere, Ital. as if from disconfigere, 
Lat.] To defeat; to conquer; to van- 
quish; to overpower; to subdue; to 
beat ; to overthrow. 

Fight against that monstrous rebel, Cade, 
Whom, since, I heard to he discomfy^. Shakesp. 

Joshua discomfited Amalek and nis people with 
the edge of the sword. Exodus, 

He, fugitive, declin’d superior strength ; 
Discomfited, pursued, in the sad chace 
Ten thousand ignominious fall. Philips. 

While my gallant countrymen are employed in 
pursuing rebels half discomfited through the consci- 
ousness of their guilt, 1 shall improve those victo- 
ries to the good of my fellow subjects. Addison. 

Disco'mfit. n,s, [from the verb.] De- 
feat ; rout ; overthrow. 

Fly you must : incurable disconfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our present party. 

Shakesp. 

Dagon must stoop, and shall ere long receive 
Such a discomfit, as shall quite despoil niru 
Of all these boasted trophies. Milton's Agonistes, 

Disco'mfiture. n, s. [from discomjit,] 
Defeat ; loss of battle ; rout ; ruin ; 
overthrow. 

?iad tidings bring I to you out of France, 

Of loss, of slaughter, and discomfiture. Shakesp, 
Behold, every man’s sword was against his fel- 
low, and theic was a very great disc,mtjiiure. 1 Sam. 

Whut a defeat and iliscomfiture is it to a man, 
when he comes to use this wealth, to liiui it all false 
metal ! ('•orernnicut oj the Tongue, 

He sent his angels to fight for hi.s people; and 
the discomfiture and slaughter of great hosts is at- 
tributed to their assistance. Atterhury. 

Discomfort, n. s, [dis and com- 
fort,] Uneasiness; sorrow; melancholy; 
gloom. 

I'his liiniself did foresee, am! therefore armed his 
clinrcii, to the end they might surtain it witliout 
disctimfort. ^ liookci'. 

Discomfort guides my tongue. 

And bills me speuK of uotliing but despair. Shah. 

In solitude there is not only discomfirrt. but 
w’eakness also. Simth. 

To Uisco'mfort. V . a. [from the noun.] 
To grieve ; to sadden ; to deject. 

Her champion went aw'ay discomjorlcd as uMich 
us discuinflted. *S'« iucy. 

His funeral shall not be in our camp, 

Lest it disi'omfort us. Shakesp. Julias Casar. 

Discomfortable, adj, [from discom- 
fort] 

1, That is melancholy and refuses comfort. 

DiscomfortabU cousin, know’st thou not 
Tlial w hen the .seaiching e;> e of Ileav’n is hid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world ? 

Shakesp. 

2. That causes sadness. < 

WImt! did that help poor Dorus, whose eyet 

couhl curry unto him no other new's but dwra^uft- 
abie f Sidney . . 
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To OticoMME'ND. V, a„ [dU and com- 
meud*] To blame ; to censure ; to 
mention with disapprobation. 

Absolutely we cannot discommend, we cannot 
ahsolutfly approve, either willingness to live, or 
forwardness to die. Hooker. 

How you will all be wits ; and he, I pray, 

And you, that discommend it, mend the play. 

Denham. 

Keither do 1 discommend the lofty si^ le in tragedy, 
which is naturally pompous and magnificent. 

Dri/din. 

Discomme'KDABLE. adj, [from discom- 
mend,] Blameable; censurable: de- 
serving blame. 

^ Pusillaniinity is, according to Aristotle’s mora- 
lity, uy'ice very discommendable. Ayliffe'sPm'crgim. 
DISCOMME'ND ABLENESS. # 1 . 8, [from 
discommendable,] Blameableness ; li- 
ableness to censure. I)ici, 

Discommenda'tion. ft. a. [irom discom- 
mend.] Blame; reproach; censure. 

Tully assigns three motions, whereby, without 
any discommendation, a man might be drawm to be- 
come an accuser of others. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

Discommk'nder. 71. 8, [from discom* 
mend ] One that discommends ; a dis- 
praiser. 

To Discommo'de. It. a, [dis and com- 
mode, Fr.] To put to inconvenience; 
to molest ; to incommode. 
Discommo'dious. adj. [from discom- 
mode,] Inconvenient ; troublesome ; 
unpleasinp^. 

So many thousand soldiers, unfit for any labour, 
or other trade, must either seek service and em- 
ployment abroad, which may be dangerous ; or 
else employ themselves here at home, wliich may 
be discommodious. Spenser's State of’ Ireland. 

Discommo'dity. n. s, [from discom- 
mode.] Inconvenience ; disadvantage ; 
hurt; miscliief. 

We speak now of usury, how the discommodities 
of it may be best avoided, and the commodities 
I retained : or how, in the balance of commodities 
anti discommodities, the qualities of usury arc to be 
reconciled. Bacon. 

It is belter that a ship should be preserved with 
some discommodity to the sailors, than that, the 
sailors being in health, the ship should perisli. 

Hayward. 

To DISCOMPO'SE. v, a. [d^iompostr 
Fr.] 

J . To disorder ; to unsettle. 

The debate upon the self-denying ordinance bad 
raised many jeulotisie.s, and discomposed the confi- 
dence that had formerly been between many of 
them. Clsrendm. 

2. To ruffle ; to disorder. 

Now Betty from her master's bed had flown» 
And softly stole to discempose her own. 

3. To disturb the temper ; to agitate by 
perturbation. 

No more, dear mother : ill in death it shows, 
Your peace of mind by rage to discompose. Dryden. 

4. To offend ; to fret ; to vex. 

Mmi, who possess all the advantages of life, arc 
in a stale where there arc many accidents to disor- 
der and discompoe, but few ty Diease them. Suitt. 

5. To displace; todieem: not in use." 

'I'hongh lie was dark prince, and infinitely 

suspicious, he never put down or discomfmsed a 
counsellor or uear servant. Bacon. 

Discompo'SURE. 77. s. [from discompose.] 
Disorder; perturbation. 

He threw himself upon hi.s bed, lamenting with 
much pasttion, and with abundance of tears ; and 
continued in this melancholick discomvosure of 
mind many days. Clarendon. 
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To Disconce'rt. V. a. [dis and con- 
cert.] 

1 . To unsettle the mind ; to discompose. 

You need not provoke their spiritii by outra^s : 

a careless eesture, a word, or a look, is enough to 
disconcert Itiem. Cmlier. 

2. To break a scheme ; to defeat a machi- 
nation. 

Disconfo'rmity. «. s. [dis and con- 
fonniti/.] Want of agreement ; incon- 
sistency. 

Lyes arise from enrour and mistake, or malice 
and forfiery ; they consist in the disaneement and 
duconformily betwixt the speech and the conception 
of the mind, or the conceptions of the mind and 
tlte thingb themselves, or the speech and the 
things. Hakcwul on Providence. 

Discongru'ity. n.8. [dis and congruitj/.] 
Disagreement ; inconsistency. 

I'here is want of capacity in the thing, to sus- 
tain such a duration, from the intrinsic^ discon- 
gniity of the one to the other. 

HcUe*8 Origin of Mankind. 
Disco'nsolate. adi. [dw and console.] 
Void of comfort; hopeless; sorrowful; 
melancholy. 

See Cassius all disconsolate, 

With PIiidHrus his houdman, on this hill. Shakesp. 

If patiently thy hiddiiic they obey. 

Dismiss them not disconsolate. Milton. 

The ladies and the knights, no shelter nigh, 

V\ ere dmpjiing wet, disconsolate and wan, 

And through their tliiii array receiv’d the rain. 

Drydcn. 

Tlie moon reflects the sunbeams to us, and so, 
by iJiumiiiating the air, takes away in sonic mea- 
sure the disconsolate darkness of our winter nights. 

Pay, 

Disco'nsolately. adv, [from discon- 
solate.] In a disconsolate manner ; 
comfoi^essly. 

Disco'nsolatenkss. n. s. [from discon- 
solate.] The state of being discon- 
solate. 

Disconte'nt. «. 8. [dis and content.] 
Want of content ; uneasiness at the pre- 
sent state. 

I sec your brows full of discontent, 

Your hearts of sorrows, and your eyes of tears. 

Shihesp. 

Not that their pleasures caus’d her discontent. 
She sigh’d, not that they stay’d, but thatslie went. 

Pope. 

Disconte'nt. ad/\ [dis and content.] 
Uneasy at the present state; dissatis- 
6ed. 

were of their own nature circumspect 
and slow, discountenanced and discontent; and 
those the earl singled as Attest for iiis purpose. 

llayward. 

To Disconte'nt. V. a. [from the noun.] 
To dissatisfy; to make uneasy at the 
present state. 

1 know a discofitented gentleman. 

Whose humble means match not his haughty 
spirit. Shedtesp. 

The discontented now are only they 
Whose crimes before did your just cause betray. 

Dryden. 

Discontb'ntrd. participial adj. [from 
diicantent.] Uneasy; cheerless; ma- 
levolent 

Let us know 

Wbat will tie up your disetfidented sword. Shakesp. 

Tliese arc, beyond comparison, the two greatest 
evils in this world ; a diseased b^y, and a dw'on- 
Sessted mind. Tillotson. 

The goddess, with a dis e m U n i s d air, 

Seems to reject him, tho’ she (pOhlU his pray’r. 

Pope. 


DiscoNTE'NTBDNBSe. n* f t [from dis- 
contented] UneiMmess ; want of ease ; 
dissatisfaction. 

A beautiful bust of Alexander the Great casts 
up his face to heaven with a noble air of grief, or 
discontentedness, In his looks. Addison^rTravels. 

Discontk'ntment. n. s. ^m discon- 
tent.] The state of being discontented ; 
uneasiness. 

These are the vices that flll them with general 
discontentment, as though the bosom of that fa- 
mous church, wherein they live, were more noi- 
some than any dungeon. Hooker. 

The politick and artificial nourishing and enter- 
taining of hopes, and cariying men from hopes to 
hopes, is one of the best antiaotes against the imi- 
son 01 disamtentmentt. Bacon. 

Discontinuance, n. s. [from discon 
tinue.] 

1. Want of cohesion of parts ; want of union 
of one part with another ; disruption. 

The stillicides of water, if there bo enough to 
follow, will draw themselves into a small thread, 
br'Chuse they will not discontinue; hut if there be 
no remedy, ‘then they cunt themselves into round 
drops, vs liich is the ‘figure that saseth the body 
most from discontimiance. Bacon^s Nat. Hist. 

2. Cessation; intermission. 

Let us consider whether our approaches to him 
are sweet and refreshing, and if wc are uneasy 
under any long discontinuance of our conversation 
with him. Atterhury. 

3. [In the common law.] An interruption 
or breaking off ; as discontihuance of pos- 
session, or discontinuance oi process. The 

o( discontinuance of possession is, 
that a man may not enter upon his own 
land or tenement alienated, whatsoever 
his right be unto it, or by his own autho- 
rity ; but must seek to recover posses- 
sion by law. The effect of discontinuance 
of plea is, that the instance may not be 
taken up again, but by a new writ to 
begin the suit afresh. Cowell. 

Discontinua'tion. n. s. [from dis- 
continue.] Disruption of continuity; 
breach of union of parts; disruption;! 
separation. | 

upon any discontinuation of partx, made cither 
by bubbles, or by shaking tlic glass, the whole 
mercury falls. Newton. 

To Disconti'nue. v. n. discontinuer, Fr.] 

1. To lose the cohesion of parts ; to suffer 
separation or disruption of substance. 

All bodii’s, ductile and tensile, as metals, that 
will be draun into wires; wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into yarn, or thread ; have in them 
the appetite of not discontinuing strong, which 
maketh them follow the force that pulleth them 
out, and yet so as not to discontinue or forsake 
their own body. Bacm. 

2. 1 o lose an established or prescriptive 
custom or right. 

I’hysclf shaltdwcontinttcfrom thine heritage that 
I give thee, and I will cause time to serve thine 
enemies. Jer. 

To Discontinue, v. a. 

1. To leave off; to cease any practice or 
habit. 

Twenty puny lies 3*11 tell, 

That men shall swear 1 ve discontint^ school 
Above a twelvemonth. ^ Shak^. 

Examine thy customs of diet, sleep, exercise, I 
apparel, and tbe like ; snd try, in any thou shall 
judge hurtful, to dise^inue it by littie and little ; * 
but so, as if thou find any inconyenieucc by tlic 
change, thou come back to it again. Baesn. 

2. To break off; to interrupt. 


pwK b tbit utoMty, in lUl btton, of .ntlMw 
to be conjoined in eynabfes and words, through 
the voluble motions of the organs from one stop 
or figure to another, that they modify and dIserL 
minate the voice, without appearing to discontinue 
it. Holders Elements of Speech. 

Discontinui'ty. h. s. [dis and coe^ 
tinuitp.] Disunity of parts; want of 
cohesion. 

That discontinuity of parts is tbe principal cause 
of tbe opacity of bodies, will appear by coiisides- 
ins tliat opaque substances become transparent by 
filling their pores with any substance of equal, or 
almost equal, density with their parts. Neieton. 

Disconve'nience. ft. s. [dis and conve- 
nience.] Incongruity; disagreement; 
opposition of nature. 

Fear ari&cth many times out of natural antipa- 
thies of nature ; but, in these disconveniencies of 
nature, deliberation hath no place at all. 

BramhalVs Ansioer to Hobbes, 

DFSCORD. n. s. [discordia, Lat.] 

J. Disagreement; opposition ; mutual an- 
ger ; reciprocal oppugnancy. 

See what a scourge is laid upon your hate, 

That lieav’n finds means to kill your joys with 
love ! ^ 

And I, for winking at your discords too, 

Have lost a brace of kinsmen. 

Shakesp. Borneo and Juliet. 

He is a false witness tiiat speaketh lies, and that 
soweth discord among brethren. Proi^bs, 

2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, 
particularly of sounds. 

Take but degree away, untune that Hiring, 

And hark what discord IoIIowe ; each thing meets 
In mere op|)ugniincy. Shakesp. Trod, and Cress. 

Discord, like that of munic’s varioiib parts. 
Discord that makes the harmony of heuits ; 
Discoid, that only this dinpute ‘shall hiing. 

Who best shall love tlie duke and serve the king. 

Dryden. 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which K'ou enust nut see ; 
All discord, harmony not understuud ; 

All partial evil, universal good. Pope. 

3. [In music.] Sounds not of themselves 
pleasing, but necessary to be mixed with 
others. 

It is sound alone that doth immediately and iiv 
corporeally affect most ; this i.s most manifest in 
music, and concords and discords in music : for all 
sounds, whether they be sharp or flat, if they bt* 
sweet, have a roundness and eqvialily ; and if they 
be harsli, are unequal : for a discord itself is but a 
harshness of divers sounds meeting. Baron. 

I It is the lark that sings so out of tunc, 

I Straining harsh disrordsawi unpleusing sharps.5^. 

f How doth music amaze ns, when of discords sIk* 
maketh tlie sweetest harmony ! Peacham. 

To Di'scord. V. n. [discordo, Lat.] To 
disagree; not to suit with. 

Sounds do disturb and alter the one the otlier , 
sometimes the one drowning the other, and making 
it not heard; sometimes the one jarring and discord^ 
ing with the other, and making a confosion. Bactm. 

Disco'rdance. 1 n. s. [from discord.] 
Disco'rdancy. j Disagreement ; op- 
position; inconsistency. 

Disco'rdant. adj. [discordans, Lat.] 

1. Inconsistent ; at variance with itself. 

Myrrha was joy’d the welcome news to hear, 
But, clogg’d with guilt, the joy was unsincere ; 

I So various, so discordant is the mind. 

That in our will a ditferent will we find. Drydien. 

2. Opposite; contrarious. 

The discordant attraction of some wandcriivg 
comets would certainly disorder the revolutions of 
the planets, if they approached too near them. 

Cheym 

3. Incongruous ; not conformable. 

Ilitlier conscience is to be referred ; if by a com- 

I parisoii of things done with the rule there be a 
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eonfontncy^ ihen fblloyrf the sentence of appro* 
batiim } if the (^nteiice of con- 

deninatioii. Bale t Origm if Manhnd. 


Disco'rdantly. adv. [peom discordant.] 

1 . linconsistently ; in disagreement with 
itself. 

2. In disagreement ivith another. 

Two strlnuof a musical instrument being struck 
together, nixing two noises tliat anive at the ear 
at the same time as to sense, yield a sound diifer- 
iuff from either of them, and as it were compound* 
eriof botli ; insomuch, that if tliey be ditcardantlv 
tuned, tliough each of them struck apart would 
yield a pleasing sound, yet being struck together 
they make a harsh and troublesome noise. 

Boyle on Cohurt, 

S. Peevishly; in a contradictious manner. 


To Disco'vkr. V, a, [iUcouvrir, Fr. dis 


and cover,] 

1. To shew ; to disclose ; to bring to Ught ; 


to make visible. 


2. To expose to view. 

The cover of the coach was made with such 
joints, that as they might, to avoid the weather, 
pull it up close, so they might put each end down, 
and remain as di$covered and open-sighted as on 
horseback. ^ Sidney. 

Go draw aside the curtains, and discoitr 
The several caskets to this noble prince. Shakesp. 

He ditcovereth deep things out of darkness, and 
briugeth out to liglit the shadow of death. 

Job, xii. 

8. To shew; not to shelter ; to expose. 

And now will I diicoccrhcr lewdness. llotca. 

Law can ducooer sin, but not remove. ^ Milton. 

4. To make known ; not to disguise ; to 
reveal. 

Wc will pass over unto those men, and we will j 
discover ourselves unto them. Isa. xiv. 8. 

Eve, who unseen 

Yet all had hcar<l, with audible lament 
JMscover'd from the place of her retire, Milton. 

5. To ken ; to espy. 

V\ hen wc had discovered Cyprus, we left it on 
the left hand, ^ Acts. 

6. To find out ; to obtain information. 

He shall never, hy any ulteraliou in me, discover 
my knowledge of his mistake. Pope's Letters. 

7. To detect ; to find though concealed. 

Up he starts, 

JMscoi'er'd and surpris’d. ^ Milton. 

Man with strengtli and free will arm’d 
Complete, to have discover'd and repuls’d 
\N liutever u lies of foe or seeming friend. Milton. 

B. To find things or places not known 


before. 

.Some to discover islands far away. ^ Shakesp. 
Another part in squadrons bend their march 
On bold adventure, to discover wide 
'1 imt dismal world. Milton. 


So of things. The Germans discover- 
ed printing and gunpowder. 

0. To exhibit to the view. 

Some high climbing hill, 

\Vhi( h to bis eye discovers unaware 

I'he goodly pros|>ect of some foreign land, ! 

First seen, or some reiiown'd metropolis 

With glist’iing spires and battlements adorn’d. 

Milton. 

Not light, hut rather darkness visible, 

Serv’d only to discover sights of woe, Milton. 

Disco'vkraule. adj. [from discover.] 

1 . That wliicli may ^ found out 

That mineral matter, which is so intermixed 
wUli the commun and terrestrial matter, as not to 
be discoivrable by human industry ; or, if discover- 
able, diffusetl and scattered amongst the crasser 
matter, can never be separated. 

TvuodtMird*i Natural History. i 

Revelation may assert two things to bo joined, 
whose connection or agreement is not discoverable 
by reason. IFattt. 


DIS 


2. Apparent; exposed to view. 

They were deceived by Saton^and that not ini 
on invisible situation, but in an open and dwroaers 
able apparition, that is, in the form of a script. ' 
Broien’i Vulg. Erroun, 

It is concluded by astronomers, that tne atmos- 
phere of the moon hath no clouds nor rains, but a 
perpetual and uniform serenity ; because nothing 
discoverable in tlie lunar surface is ever covered and 
absconded by the interposition of any clouds or 
mists. Bentley. 

Discoverer, n. s, [from discover.] 

1. One that finds anything not known 
before ; a finder out. 

If more be found out, they will not recompense 
the discoverer's pains, but will be litter to he cast 
out. Holder. 

Places receive appellations, according to the 
language of the discover^*, from observations made 
npoii the people. Broome. 

The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in those 
early times ; and the Portuguese were not the first 
discoverers of that navigation. Arbnthnot on Coins. 

An old niaiden gentlewoman is the greatest dis- 
coverer of judgments ; she cun tell you what sm it 
was that set such a man’s house on lire. 

Addison's Spectator. 

2. A scout ; one who is put to descry tbe 
posture or number of an enemy ; specu- 
lator. 


Here stand, my lords, and send discoverers forth, ] 
To know the numbers of our enemies. Shakesp, 

Discovery, ii. s. [from discover.] 

1. The act of finding any thing hidden. 

Of all who since have us a the open sea, 

Than the bold English none more fame have won ; 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven’s high way, 
lliey make discoveries where they see no sun. 

Dryden. 

2. The act of revealing or disclosing any 

secret I 


What, must I hold a candle to my shame ? 

They in themselves, good sooth, are too, too light. 
Why ’tis an olHce of discovery, love, 

Ana 1 should be obscur’d. 

Shakesp. Merchant rf Venice. 
Things that appeared amiable by the liglit of 
this world, appear of a different odious hue in the 
clear discoveries of the next. &uth. 

It would he ti»*cessary to say something of the 
state to which the war ‘hath reduced us j such a 
discovery ought to be made as late as possible. 

Svift 

To Discou'nsel. V. a. [dis and counsel.] 
To dissuade; to give contrary advice. 
Obsolete. 


But him that palmer from that vanity 
With temperate advice discounselled. Spenser. 

Discount, n. s. [dis and count.] The 
sum refunded in a bargain. 

His whole intention was, to buy a certain 
ouantity of copper money from Woo'd, at a large 
aiscount, and sell them as well a& he could. 

SiL'ift. 

To Discount, v, a. [from the noun.] 
To count back ; to pay back again. 

My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death I pardon : 
My prayers and penance shall discount for these, 
And beg of bcav’n to charge the bill on me. 

Dryden. 

The farmers, spitefully combin’d, 

Force him to take hts tithes in kind ; 

And Parvisol discounts arrears 

By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift. 

To Discou'ntenancb. v. a, [dis and 
countenance.] 

1. To discourage by cold treatment. 

Unwilline they w-erc to discountenance any man 
who was willing to serve them. CUtnndon . , 

I The truly upright judge will always couAta* 

I nance right, and discountenance wrong. Mterbwy, 

l2. To abaah ; to put to shame. 
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Wisdom, in discourse with her, 

Loses discountenanced, and like folly shews. MHttm. 

He came, and with him Eve, more loth, tho* first 
To offend ; discountenanc'd both and discompos’d. 

.. Milton. 

How would one look from his majestic brow. 
Seated as on the top of virtue’s hill, 
Discount'nance her despis'd ! Milton. 

Discob'ntenance. n. s. [dis and coun- 
tenance,] Cold treatment; unfavourable 
; unfriendly regard. 

He tliought a little discountenance upon those 
persons would suppress that spirit. Clarendon. 

All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable so- 
ever, were still attended witli very apparent du- 
countenance. Clarendon. 

In expectation of the hour of judgment, he pa- 
tiently bears all the difficulties of duty, and the 
discountenance be meets whh from a wicked and 
prophane world. Uogert. 

DiSCOU'NTEN ANGER. II.#. [from rfftfCOtfll- 
itnance^ One that discourages by 
cold treatment ; one that depresses by 
unfriendly regard. 

Rumours of scandal and murmurs against tlie 
king, and his government, taxed him lor a great 
taxer of his people, and discounteiusncerothis nobi- 
lity. Bacon. 

To DISCOU'RAGE. v. a, [dhourager, 
Fr. dis and r ouruge.] 

1. To depress ; to deprive of confidence ; 
to deject ; to dastardize. 

I might neither encourage the rebels insolence, 
nor discourage the protestants lovalty and patience. 

^ King Charles. 

Tlie apostle with great zeal discourages too un- 
reasonable a presumption. Bogers. 

2. To deter ; to fright from any attempt : 
with from before the thing. 

Wherefore discourage ye the heart of the ohil- 
dreu of Israel from going over into the land ? 

Numbers. 

3. It is irregularly used by TfUipfewith to 
before the following word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, 
unless you destroy them yourself, or discourage 
them to stay with you. by using them ill. Tempn. 

Discourager, n. s. [from discour- 
age.] One that impresses diffidence and 
terrour. 

Most men in years, as they are generally dis- 
couragns of youtn, are like old trees, which, be- 
ing past bcaVinu tbeinselves, will suffer no young 
plants to flouri'»Ti beneath them. 'Pope. 

Discou'ragement. n. s, [from discou- 
ra^e.] 

1. The act of deterring, or depressing hope. 

2. Determent ; that which deters from any 
thing ; with from. 

Amongst other impediments of any inventions, 
it is none of the meanest discouragements, that tliey 
are so generally derided by common opinion. 

Wilkins, 

'pie books read at schools and colleges are full 
of incitements to virtue, and discauragmnent fiom 
vice. Su'ijt. 

8. The cause of depression, or fear : witli 
to, less properly. 

To things we would liave them learn, the great 
and only discouragement is, that they are called to 
them. Loch. 

DISCOURSE, n. #. Fr. dis- 

eursus, Lat.] 

!• The act of the understanding, by which 
it passes from premises to consequences. 

By reason of that original weakness in the in- 
struments, without which the understanding part 
is not ablt In this world by discourse to work, the 
vciy conosIt of painfulncss is a bridle to 
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Sure he that made us with such largo diicourte, 
Looking before tuid after, gave us nut 
That ca^tabilit^ and godlike reason 
To rust m us umis'd* ^utke^, 

The act of the mind vrhicli connects proposi- 
tions, and deduccth conclusions from them, the 
schools call discourse; and we shall not miscall it, 
if we iiante it reason. ^ GlamiUe. 

2. Conversation ; mutual intercourse of| 
lan|ruage ; talk. 

He waxeth wiser than himself, more by an 
hour's discourse, than a da^ ’s meditation. 

Bacm, 

In thy discourse, if thou desire to please, 

All siicfi is courteous, useful, new, or vitty ; 

Usefulness coim s by labour, wit by ease, 
Courtesy grows in court, news in the city. 

Herbert 

The vHiH]uisird party with the victors join'd. 
Nor wanted sweet discourse, the banquet of the 
iniiid. Dryden. 

3. Effiision of language ; speech. 

'lopical and superficial arguments, of which 

theie is store to be found on both sides, filling the 
head with variety of thoughts, and the mouth with 
copious discourse, serve only to amuse tlie under* 
stajuiing and enterttuu Gonipan3% Locke. 

4. A treatise ; a dissertation either written 
or uttered. 

The discourse here is about ideas, which, he says, 
are leal things, and seen in God. Locke. 

Plutarch, m his discourse upon garrulity, com- 
mends the lidelity of the companions of Ulysses. 

Pojies Odyssey. 

‘To Discou'rse. r. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To converse; to talk; to relate. 

How wert thou handled, being prisoner? 
Discourse, I pr\vthce, on this turret’s top. Shakesp. 

Oi various tinngs discoursing as be pass’d, 
Anchises hither bends. Dryden. 

2 To treat upon in a solemn or set man- 
ner. 

I’hc g'^neral maxims we are discoursing of are not 
known to childien, ideots, and a great part of 
ni nktnd. ^ Locke, 

3. 'io reason; to pass from premises to 
consequences. 

Any yet the powVs of her discoursing thoughts, 
I’rom the collection is a diverse thing. Dauies. 
Brutes do want that (luick discoursing power. 

Dm tes. 

To Discob'rse. V. a. [from the noun.] 
To treat of; to talk over; to discuss. 

Go with us into the abbey here, 

And let us there at large discourse all our fortunes. 

Shakesp. 

Discou'rser. n. s, [from discourse.] 

1 . A speaker ; an harangucr. 

'I’he tract of every thing 
W ould by a good disrourser lose some life, 

\ Inch action s self was tongue to. ShakesjK 

2. A writer on any subject; a disser- 
tafor. 

Phllologcrs and critical disamrsers, who look be- 
yond ihe uhvions exteriors of things, will not he 
anti»y at our narrower explorations. Brown. 

hiiL it seems to me, that such discoursers do rea- 
soiv upon short views, and a very moderate com- 
pass of thought. Sudft 

Discoi 'rsive. adj. [Lvom discourse.] 

1 . Passing by iiitermOTiate steps from pre- 
mises to consequences. 

'Hje soul 

Beason receives, lUid reason is her being, 

Discoursive, or iutuitive ; disc<»urse 

Is oftest yours, the latter is most mirs. MiUon. 

2. Containing dialogue ; interlocutory. 

I’be epic is every where inb rlaced with dia- 
logue, or discoursive scenes. 

Dryden on Dramatic Poesy. 
Oi scou'rteous [dis and courteous.] 
Uncivil; uncomplaisanti defective in 
good manners. 
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He resolved to unhdtM Sie first diseonrteons 
knight he should iMeft. MaUewe’s Don Quixote. 

Discou'rtbsy. 11.#,. [iMssmd courtesy.^ 
Incivility ; rudeness ; act of disrespect 
As if chearfultiesi had been tediousiiess, and 

f ood entertainment had been turned to discourtesy, 
e would ever get himself alone. Sidney, 

Be calm in arguing ; for fierceness makes 
Error a fault, and^ truth discourtesy. Heibert. 

^ He made me visits, maundering as if I had done 
him a discouilcsy. Wiseman. 

Discou rteously, adv. [from discotirte- 
0 U 8 ,] Uncivilly ; rudely. 

Di'scous. adj. [fromd/jcMs, Lat.] Broad ; 
flat; wide. Used by botanists to de- 
note the middle, plain, and flat part of | 
some flowers^ such as the Hos solis^ Sfc. 

Quincy. 

DISCRE'DIT. fi. 8. [d^crediter, Fr.] Ig- 
nominy ; reproach ; lower degree of i 
infamy ; disgrace ; imputation of 
fault 

Had I been the finder out of this secret, it would 
not have relished among my other discredits. 

Shakesp. 

Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not full to 
work, but be lazy, and tlien certify over their 
country to the discredit of a plantation. Bacon. 

That they may quit their morals without any 
discredit to their intellect uhIs, they fly to several 
stale, trite, pitiful oh|ections and cavils. South. 

'I'is the duty of every Christian to be coneerned 
for the reputation or discredit his life may bring on 
his profession, Rogers. 

Alas, the small discredit of a bribe 
Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the scribe. 

Pope. 

To Discre'dit. V. a. [d^crediter, Fr.] 

I. To deprive of credibility; to make not 
trusted. 

He had framed to himself many deceiving pre- 
mises of life, which I have discremted to him, and 
now is he resoUed to die. Shakesp. 

!. To disgrace ; to bring reproach upon ; 
to shame; to make less reputable or 
honourable. , 

'i'ou had left unseen a wonderful piece of work, 
which not to have been blest withal, would have ' 
discredited ^oii. Shakesp. 

He is comiueiidcd that makes a saving voyage, 
and least d'lscreiUts his travels, who returns the 
same man he went. H'otton, 

He, like a privileg’d spy, whom nothing can 
Discredit, libels in)W ’gainsteach CTeat man. Donne. 

Reflect how glorious it would be to afipear in 
countenance of discredited duty, and by example of 
piety revive the declining spirit of religion. Rogirs. 

Without care our best actions will lose much of 
their influence, and our virtues will be often dis- 
credited witli the appearance of evil. Rogers. 

3. 1 o distrust ; not to credit ; not to hold 
certain. 

DISCREET, a^. [discrete Fr.] 
i . Prudent ; circumspect ; cautious ; so- 
ber ; not rash ; not precipitant ; not 
careless ; not hardily adventurous. 

Honest, discreet, quiet, and godly learned men, 
will not be withdrawn by you. Whitgijte. 

Less fearful than discrei’t. 

You love the fundaiiu iital part of state, 

More than you doubt the charge of 't. Sfiakesp, 
To cider years to be discreet and grave, 

Then to old age maturity she gave. ^ Denham. 

It is the discreet man, not the witty, nor the 
Jeanied, nor the brave, who guides tlie conversa- 
tion, and gives measures to society. 

Addisons Spectator. 

2. Modest; not forward. Not wall autho 
riaed. 

T)ca*- vouth, by fortune favour’d, but by love. 
Aids ! not favotird Icsf, be still as now 
Discreet, Thomson. 
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Discreb'tLY. udtf. [frmn discreetA Pru- 

dently; cautioiiily; ehviuiiispecny. 

Poets lose half the praise they should have got. 
Could it be known wiimt they discreetly blot. 

^ The labour of obedience, loyalty, and subjio^ 
tion, is no more but for a man honestly and ds^ 
creeily to sit still. South. 

Profit springs from hvLtlte discreetly us’d. PhiUpe. 
The dullest brain, if gehtly stirr’d. 

Perhaps may waken to a humming bird ; 

The most recluse, dstcreetly opened find 
Congenial object in the cockle kiiul. Pope's Dun. 

Discree'tness. n. s. [from discreet.] 
The quality of being discreet; dis- 
cretion. 

DrSCREPANCE. n. s. [discrepantia, 
Lat.] Difference ; contrariety ; dis- 
agreement. 

Diversity of education, and disa'epancy of those 
principles wherewith men are at first imbued, and 
wlierein all our after reasonings are founded. 

Lora Dighy io K. Dighy. 

Discrepant, adj. [disertpans^ Lat.] 
Dilferent; disagreeing; contrary. 

To Discre'te. v.a. [discretus, Lat.] To 
separate; to discontinue. 

As fur its diaphaneity, it enjoyetli that most 
eminently ; us having its earthly and salinous parts 
so exactly resolved, that its body is left imporous, 
and nut cmcretrd by atomical tci minalions. Broum. 

Discre'te. af{/. [discre/us, Lat.] 

1. Distinct; disjoined; not continuous. 

Hheretc q nan lily, or diftermt individnals, arc 

measured by number, without any breaking coiv 
tinuity ; that is, in things that have continuity , as 
continued quantity and motion. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

2. Disjunctive; as, I resign my tife^ but 
not my honour, is a discrete proposition. 

3. Discrete Proportion is when the ratio 

between two pairs of numbers or quan- 
tities is the same ; but there is not the 
same proportion between all the four: 
thus, 6 : B : : 3 : 4. Harris. 

Discre'tion. n. s. [from discretio, Lat.] 

1, Prudence; knowledge to goveni or di- 
rect one's self; skill ; wise management. 

Nothing then was further thought upon for 
the manner of governing ; but all iiermittcd un- 
to their wisdom and discretion whicli were to rule. 

Hooker. 

A knife may be taken away from a child, with- 
out depriving them of the benefits thereof which 
have years and discrclim to use it. Hooker. 

It is nut g<M)d that children sliuuld know any 
wickedness : old folks have discretion, and know 
the world, Shakesp. 

All this was order’d by the good discretion 
Of the right reverend cardiiiul of York. 

Shakesp. Henry VIIL 
The jileasure of commanding our passions is to 
be preferred before any sensnal pleasure ; becuuae 
it is the pleasure of wisdom and discretion. 

Tillotson 

But care in poetry must still be had, 

It asks discretion ev'u in running mad. Pope. 

There is no talent so useful towards rising rn 
the world, or which puts men more out of the 
reach of fortune, than discretion, a species of lower 
prudence. Sw^t, 

2. Liberty of acting at pleasure ; uncoi>- 

trolled and unconditional power : he 

flurrenderfi at discretion ; that is, without 
stipulation. 

Discrr'tionary. at^\ [from discretion.] 
Left at large; unlimited; unrestrained. 

A deacon may have a dlt)>entation for enteis- 
ing into orders before he is twenty-three years 
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dl tM $ tnd ithdkcretwmy Hi the Visbop to ad- 
aMlUm to Qiat ordet at vrbat time thinki fit. 

Barergon. 

The mi^or being a perton of conimiunate cx- 
peiiettee» wu invetted with a diicretianarj/ 

Discre'tive. [discretus, Lat] 

I. [In logick.] IMscretive propositions 
are such wherein various^ and seemingly 
t^posite, judgments are made) whose 
variety or distinction is noted by the par- 
ticles but, though, yet, 6cc. as, travellers 
may change their climate, but not their 
temper; Job was patient, though his 
grief was great. ^ ^ Watts, 

ft. [In grammar.] Discretive distinctions 
are such as imply opposition ; as, not a 
man, but a beast, 

Discri'minable. adj, [from discrimu 
nate,'] Distinguishable by outward 
marks or tokens. X>tcf . 

To DISCRI'MINATE. v, a, UUscrimino, 
Lat.] 

1. 1 o mark with notes of difference ; to dis- 
tinguish by certain tokens from another. 

Oysters and cockles and muscles, which move 
not, have no discrimmait sex. ^ Bacons Nat. Hist. 

There are three sorts of it differing in fineness 
from each other, and discriminated by the natives 
by three ))eculiar names. Boxilc. 

The right hand is ducriminated from the left by 
a natural, necessary, and never to be confounded 
distinction. South. 

Although the features of his countenance be no 
reason of obedience, yet they may serve to daert- 
mmate him (Vom any other person, whom she is 
not to obey. Stillingfleet. 

There may be ways of discriminating the voice ; 
as by acuteness and gravity, the several degrees 
of raising and falling from one tone or note to ano- 
ther. Holder. 

2. To select or separate from others. 

Tou owe little less for what you are not, than 
for tshat jou are, to that discriminating mercy, to 
which alone you owe your exemption from mise- 
ries. Boyle. 

Discri'minateness. n. s. [from discri- 
minate,] Distinctness ; marked differ- 
enoe. Diet, 

Discrimin ACTION. «. 8, [from discrimi- 
natio, Lat.] 

1. The state of being distinguished from 
other persons or things. 

'J’licre is a reverence to be shewed them on the 
account of their discrimination from oilier places, 
and separation for sacred uses. StxlUngjkct. 

2. The act of distinguishing one from an- 
other ; distinction ; difference put. 

A satire should expose nothing but what is 
corrigible ; and make a due dtscrmiiuUion between 
tlmse that aie, and those who are not, the proper 
obiec ts of it. Addisons Snectator, 

By that prudent discrimination made between 
the offenders of different degrees, he obliges those 
whom he bus distiugutshed as objects of mercy. 

Addison's Freeholder. 

3. llie marks of distinction. 

Take heed of alietting any factions, or apply- 
ing any publtck discriminations in mutters of reli- 


gion. 


King Charles, 


itng 

Dlters arise from the first original dtscrmina-> 
turns of voice, by way of articulation, whereby the 
t^r is able to judge and observe the differences of 
vocal sounds. holder. 

Discriminative, a^, [from discrimu 
naff.] 

1. That whichmakes themarkof distinc- 
tion ;chOTacteri8tical. 

The only standing tost, and discrimimtive clia- 
racteristick of any metal or mineral, must be 
leugtu for in the consliiuent mailer of it. Troodw. 
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2. That which observes distinction. 

Discriminative Providence knew before the na-J 
tute and course of all things. ^ 

Mcre*s Anttdnee against Atheism. 

Discri'minous. adj, [from discrimen, 
Lat.] Dangerous; hazardous. Noi 
usual. 

Any kind of spitting of blood imports a very 
disetiminous state, unless it happens upon the gap- 
ing of a vein opened by a iilcthory. 

iiarvey on Consumptions. 

Discu'bitory. adj. [dtscu&tfortus, Lat.] 
Fitted to die posture of leaning. 

After bathing tlicy retired to bed, and refreshed 
themselves witli a repast; and so that custom, by 
degrees, changed their cubiculary beds into dUcu- 
bUori/. Brcnmis Vulg. Errours. 

Discu'mbency. n, s, [discumbens, Lat.] 
The act of leaning at meat, after the 
ancient manner. 

'ilie Greeks and Romans used the custom of 
discumbencif at meals, which was upon their left 
aide : for so their right hand was free and ready 
for all service. Broum's Vulg. Errouts. 

To Disou'mber. V. a. [dis and c?mber.] 
To disengage from any troublesome 
weight; to disengage from impediment. 

His limbs discumber'd of the clinging vest, 

He binds the sacred cincture rounds his breast. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

To Disci/re. V. a. [decouvrir, Fr.] To 
discover; to reveal. A worf perhaps 
peculiar to Spenser, 

I will, if please you it discurc, assay 
To fuse you of that ill. Fairy Queen. 

DISCUllSIVE. at^\ [discurstf, Fr, from 
discurro, Lat.] 

1. Moving here and there; roving; de- 
sultory. 

Some noises help sleep : as the blowing of the 
wind, and the trickling of water : they move a 
gentle attention ; and whatsoever moveth atten- 
tion, without too much labour, stillcth the natural 
and discursive motion of the spirits. Bacon. 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 
premises to consequences; argumenta- 
tive, This is sometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written discoursive. 

1 nerc is a sanctity of soul and body, of more 
efficacy for the receiving of divine truths, lhan 
the greatest pretences to discursive demonstration. 

More's Divine Dialogues. 

lliere hath been much dispute touchinjg the 
knowledge of brutes, whether they have a kmd of 
discursive faculty, wiitcli some call reason. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Discu'rsively. adv. [from dheursive.] 
By due gradation of argument. 

We have a principle within, whereby we think, 
and we know we think ; whereby we do discur- 
»vely, and by way of ratiocination, deduce one 
tiling from another. Hale. 

Discu'rsory. adf, [discursor, Lat] Ar- 
gumental; rational. 

DtSCUS. It. s. [Lat.] A quoit ; a heavy 
piece of iron thrown in the ancient 
sports. 

From Elstrens’ strong arm the discus ff les, 

And lings with uniuatcii’d force along the skies. 
Pope's Odyssey. 

To DISCU'SS. V, a, {discutio, discussum, 
Lat.] 

L. To examine ; to ventilate ; to dear by 
disquisition. 

Wc arc to discusi only those genend exertions 
which have been taken. fwoker.; 

His usage was to commit the ciirtitfhw of causes 
privately to certain persons learned in tne laws. 
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2. To disperse: commonly applied to a 
humour or swelling. 

Many arts were used to discuss the beginnings 
pf new affection. Woitom 

3. To break to pieces. 

Consider the threefold effect of Jupiter's tri- 
sulk, to burn, discuss, and tcre bratc. 

Broion's Vulg. Erronn. 

Discu'sskr. n. s. [from discuss.] He that 
discusses ; an examiner. 

Discb'ssion. n. s. [from discuss.] 

1. Disquisition; examination; ventilation 
of a question. 

Truth cannot l>e found without some labour 
and intention of the mind, and the thoughts dwel- 
ling a considerable time upon the survey and di^ 
cushion of each particular. iiouth. 

Various disenssions tear our heated brain : 
Opinions often turn ; still doubts remain ; 

And whoindiilgt's thought, increases pain. Prior, 

2. [In surgery.] Discussion or resolution 
is nothing rise but breatiiing out the 
humours by insensible transpiration. 

flwfmiin. 

DisciJ'ssiVE. ad/ [from discuss.] Hav- 
ing the power to discuss or disperse any 
noxious matter. 

Discu'tient. n. s, [discufiens, Lat.] A 
medicine tliat has power to repel or 
drive back tlie matter of tumours in the 
blood. It sometimes means the same as 
carminative. (^incy. 

The swellings arising from these require to be 
treated, in their beginning, with moderate repel- 
lents and discutients. IHwniaii. 

To DISDAIN. V. a, [didaigner, Fr.] To 
scorn ; to consider as unworthy of one's 
character. 

There is nothinjo; so great, which I will fear to ilo 
for you ; nor nothing so small, which I will disdain 
to do for you. Sidney 

They do disdain us much beyond our thoughts. 
Which makes me swe.it with wrath. ^akesp. 

What safe and nutl> 1 might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, 1 disdain Slid spurn. Shah. 

Tell him, Cato 

Disdains a life which he has power to offer. Addis 

Disda'in. It. s, [sdegno, Ital.] Con- 
tempt ; scorn ; contemptuous anger ; 
indignation. 

Children being haughty, through^ disdain and 
want of nurture, do stain the nobility of tlieir 
kindred. * Ecclus, 

But against you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 
Gods ! now my aoul is mov’d with Just disdain ! 

rope's Odyssey. 

Disda'inful. at^. [disdain and JulL] 
Contemptuous ; haughtily scornful ; 
indignant 

There will come a time when three words, ut- 
tered with charity and meekness, shall receive afar 
more blessed reward, than three thousand volumes, 
written with disdai^ul sharpness of wit. Hooker. 
'Ine queen is obstinate, 


Ayliffe's Farergon. 


Stubborn to justice, a^t t’ accuse it. 


Shahesp. 


Disdainful to be tried by 't. 

^ek through tins grovo; 

A sweet Athenian lady i» m love 
With a disdcd^ful youth : anoint his eyes ; 

But do it when the next thing he espies 
Shall be the lady. ^ Shahesp. 

But those I can accuse, 1 can forgive : 

By my dasdoiafui silence let them live. Drydtn 
rhe disdtimiU aoul came rushing thnuigh the 
wound, 

DlSDA'lMVtDLLT. ttdv. Ffrom disdainful. \ 
ContemiAuoualj: witn haughty scorn; 
with indignation. 
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Either greet him not» 

Or e ee dudainfullyf which shell shake him more. 

Sluiketp. 

It is not to insult and domineer, to look dUdain- 
Julljf, and revile imperiously, that procures esteem 
from any one. South. 

Disdainfulness, n. s. [from disdain- 
fuLI Contempt ; contemptuousness ; 
haughty scorn. 

Can I forget, when they in prison placing her. 
With swelling heart, in spile md dxxv aisdainfiUnen, 
She lay for dead, till I help’d with unlacing lior. 

Sidney. 

A proud disilauifuhiess of other men. Aichatn. 

DISEA'SE. fi. s. [dis and ease,'] Distem- 
per ; malady ; sickness ; morbid state. 

What’s the dbeatf he means? 

•—’'Jill rail’d the evil Shakesp, Macbeth. 

And Asa, in the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign, was diseased in his feet, and’ his disease 
was exceeding great ; and in his disease he sought 
not to the Lord, but to the physicians. Chron. 

It is idle to profiose remedies before we are 
assured of the disease^ or to be in pain till we are 
convinced of llie danger. 

Saint's Pntjectihr the Advancement (f Reltgion. 
intemperance 

In meats and drinks, which in the earth shall bring 
Diseases dire. Milton. 

Tlien wasteful forth 

Walks the dire pow’r of pestilent disease. 

Thomsons Summer, 

To Disea'se. v,a. [from the noun.] 

I . To afflict with disease ; to torment with 
pain or sickness ; to make morbid ; to 
infect. 

We are all diseased, 

And with our surfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourselves into a burning fever. 

^lakesp. 

Flatterers yet wear silk, drink wine, lie soft. 

Hug their diseased |jcrfunies, and have forgot 
1 hat ever Timon was. ^ Shakesp. 

Let her alone, lady : as she is now, she will but 
disease our better mirth. Shakesp. 

He was dwased in bU feet. 1 Kings. 

A lazar>house it seem’d, wlierein were laid 
N umbers of all diseas'd, all maladies 
Of giiastly spasm, or rucking torture. Milton. 
2. I'o put to pain ; to pain ; to make un- 
easy. 

Though great light be insulferable to our eyes, 
yet the nighest degree of darkness does not at all 
disease them. IjKke. 

Disea'skdnkss. n. «. [from diseased.] 
Sickness ; morbidness ; the state of 
!)eing diseased. 

This is a restoration to some former state ; not 
that state of indigency and diseasedness. 

Burnet's Theory. 

Dise'dged. adj. [dis and edge,] Blunt- 
ed; obtunded; dulled. 

I grieve myself 

To think, when thou shall be disedgd by her 
Whom now thou tir’st on, how tliy memory 
Will then be pang’d by me. Shakesp. Cymbelinc. 

To Disemba'rk. V. a, [dis and embark,] 
To carry to land. 

I must unto the road, to disembark 
Some necessaries. Shakesp. Two Gent, of Verona. 

To Disembark, v, n. To land; to go 
on land. 

There disembarkii^ on the green sca-sidc. 

We land our cattle, and Uic spoil divide. 

Ptrpe's Odyssey. 

To Disembi'ttrR, v, a. [dis and embit- 
ter,] To sweeten ; to free from bitter- 
ness ; to clear from acrimony : an un- 
usual word. 

Encourage such innocent amusements as may 
disembitter the minds of men, aitd make them 
mutually rejoice in the tatne ajmrt^hle satisfac- 
tions. Adaisan's Freeholder. 


DIS 

I Disembo'died. [tfil and emhodied,] 
Divested of the biray. 

To Disembo'gub. e. a, [dUemboucher, 
old Fr. iSlfriitnor.] To pour out at the 
mouth of a river ,* to vent 
Rivers 

In ample oceans dUemhogtCd, or lost. Dryd, Ovid. 

Rolling down, the steep Tinmvus raves, 
And through nine channels disembogues his waves. 

Addison, 

To Disembo'gue. V, n. To gain a vent ; 
to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, 
the rivers make iiintimeraole turnings and wind- 
ings, and at last disembogue in severm mouths into 
the sea. Cheney. 

Disembo'welled. participial a^f, [dis 
and embowel,] Taken from out the 
bowels. 

So her disenAomlVd web 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen spreads, 

Obvious to vagrant flics. Philips. 

To Diskmbro'iu V. a, [deboviller, Fr.] 
To disentangle ; to free from perplexity ; 
to reduce from confusion. 

Then earth from air, and seas from earth were 
driv’n, 

And grosser air sunk from etherial heav’n ; 

'I’hus disembroil'd, they take their proper iilacc. 

Dcyden. 

The system of his politicks is disembroiled, and 
cleared of all those incoherences and independent 
matters that are woven into this motley fneco. 

Addisons Whig Esamincr. 

To DiskNA'ble. V. a, [dis and enable.] 
To deprive of power ; to disable j to sink 
into weakness ; to weaken. 

Now aee has overtaken rac* ; and want, a more 
iiisufl'cranle evil, through the change of the times, 
has wholly disenabled me. Dryden. 

To Disencha'nt. v,a, [rfwand enchant.] 
To free from the force of an enchant- 
ment; to deliver from the power of 
charms or spells. 

Alas ’ let y our own brain disenchant you. Sulney. 
IMuse, stoop tby disenchanted wing to truth. 

Denham. 

Haste to thy work ; a noble stroke or two 
Ends all the charms, and disenchants the grove. 

Dryden. 

To Disencu'mbf.r. V, a, [dis and encum- 
btr.] 

1. To discharge from encumbrances ; to 
free from clogs and impediments; to 
dishurtlien ; to exonerate. 

It will need the actual intention, the particular 
stress and application of Uic whole soul, to disen- 
cumber and set it free, to scour oft' its rust, and re- 
iiK^ve those hindrances which would otherwise clog 
and check the freedom of its operations. Spratt. 
The disencumber a soul 

Flew off, and left behind the clouds and starry 
pole. Dryden. 

Dreams look like the amusements of the soul, j 
when she is disencumber'd of her machine : her 
snorts and recreations, when she has laid her 
charge asleep. ^ Spectator. 

2. To free from obstniction of any kind. 
Dim night had disencumber'd hcav’n. Milton. 
llie church of St. Justina, designed by Palladio, 
is tile most haiidsoiiie, luminous, disencumbered I 
building in the inside, that I have ever seen. 

Addison on Italy. 

Disencu'mbrance. n,8, [from the verb.] 
Freedom from encumbrance and ob- 
struction. 

1 lu'rc are many who make a figure below what 
their fortune or merit entitles them to, out of mere 
choice, and an elegant desire of ease and dhencum- 
hrancc. Spectator. 

To Disenga'ge. V. a, [dis and engage.] 


DIS 

1. To separate from abytliii^ 
it is in union. 

Some others, hdxiff very tight, would float tip 
and down a good whUe, hMore th^ could wholly 
disengage themselves and descend. Burnet's Theory. 

2. To disentangle ; to clear from impede 
ments or difficulties. 

From civil broils lie did us disengage ; 

Found nobler objects for our martial rage. Walkr, 
In the next paragraph, 1 found my author pretty 
well disengaged from quotations. Aitmuiy, 

3. To withdraw, applied to the affection ; 
to wean ; to abstract the mind. 

It is requisite that wc should acquaint ourselves 
with God, that we sliould frequently disengage 
our hearts from earthly pursuits. Attermry. 

I'he consideration that should disengage our 
fondness from vyorldly things, is, that they are 
uncertain in their foundatiou ; fading, transient, 
and corruptible in their nature. Rogers. 

4. To free from any powerful detention. 

When our mind's eyes are disen^ag^d and free. 

They clearer, farther, and distinctly see. Denham 

5. To release from an obligation. 

To Disen ga'ge. v, n. To set one's self 
free from; to withdraw one’s affections 
from. 

Providence gives us notice, by sensible deeleiv- 
gions, that we may disengage from the world by 
degre es. Collier on Thought, 

Disenga'ged. participial adj. [from 
disengage ] 

1. Disjoined; disentangled. 

2. \'acant ; at leisure ; not fixed down to 
any pcarticular object of attention, 

.3. Released from obligation. 
DiSKNGAViEDNESS. n. s, [from disen- 
gage,] The quality of being disengag- 
ed ; vacuity of attention ; freedom from 
any pressing business ; disjunction. 
Diskng a'gkment. n. s. [from disengage,] 

1. Hclease from any engagement, or obli- 
gation. 

2. Freedom of attention ; vacancy. 

To Disentan'gle. v. a, [dis and en- 
tangle,] 

1 . To unfold or loose the parts of any thing 
interwoven with one another. 

Tiiougli in concretions particles so entangle one 
another, that they cannot in a short time cleat 
themselves, yet they do incessantly strixe io disen- 
tangle tlK’iiiselves, and ^ct away. Boyle, 

2. 1 o set free from impediments ; to tfis- 
embroil ; to clear from perplexity or 
difficulty. 

Till they could find some expedient locxplicafie 
and disentangle themselves out of this l.‘ib>rinth, 
they made no advance towards supplying their 
armies. ^ Clarendon. 

The welfare of their souls requir^ a belter jud^ 
nient than their own, either to gui^ them in their 
duty, or to disentangle them from a tcmjitatiun. 

South. 

3. To disengage ; to separate. 

Neither can God himself be otherwise mider- 
stood hy us than as a mind free and disentangled 
from alf corporeal mixtures. Stillingfieet, 

7b Diskntk'rre. V, a, [dis and enterrer, 

I Fr,] To unbury ; to take out of the 
grave. 

Tiiough the b/indness of some fanaticks have 
savagi-d on the bodies of the dead, and have been 
so injurious unto worms as to disenterre the hodiei 
of the deceased, yet had they therein no design 
upon the soul. Brown's Vulg, Fmaurs, 

To Disenthral, v, a, [d[<« and enthral,] 
To set free; to restore to liberty; to 
"rescue from slavery. 
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But God my soul sliall disenthral; 

For I upon Ills name will call. Sandies. 

If religion were false, bad men would set the 
utmost force of tlieir reason on work to discover 
that falsity, and thereby disenthral themselves. 

^ Simth. 

7b Disenthro'ne. v.a. [dh and en- 
throne.'] To depose from sovereignty; 
to dethrone. 

Either to disenthrone iheKing of heaven 
We war, if war be best ; or to regain 
Out own riglU lost. Milton* 

To Diskntra'nce. v,a. [dis and en- 

trance,] To awaken from a trance, or 
deep sleep. 

Halpho, by this time disentranc’d, 

lT])on his bum himself advanc’d. Hudibras. 

To Disespo'use. v,a. [dis and espouse,] 
To separate after faith plighted, 
j Such was the rage 

Of Turnus, for Lavinia disei^oui’d. Milton. 

Dises pe'em. n, s, [from dis and esteem,] 
Slight regard ; a disregard more mode- 
rate than contempt. 

\Vhcn any one, by miscarriage, falls into discs- 
tccm,hc will fall under neglect and contfmjit, 

J,ochc. 

T# Diseste'em. v,a, [from tlie noun.] 
To regard slightly ; to consider with a 
slight degree of contempt. 

Should Mars sce’t. 

That horrid hurrier of men, or .si>e tlial belters him, 
Minerva, never so incensM, they could not dis<s'- 
tvvni. Chapman. 

But it this sacred gift you disairem, 

Then cruel plagues shnirfall on l*riain’8 Mute. 

Denham. 

I would not be thought to dhesteem or dissumle 
the study of nature. L<)cAc. 

Disestima'tion. n,s. [dis and n*sfi Ma- 
th, Lat] Disrespect; dibesteeni. 

Disfa'vour. n,s, [dis and favour,] 

1. Discountenance; iinpropitioiis regard ; 
unfavourable aspect ; unfavourable cir- 
ciim stance. 

2. A state of ungraciousness or unacco])t- 
ablcness ; a stite in which one is not fi- 
voured. 

While free from sacrilege, he was at peace, as it 
sserc, with (iod and nian ; but after his s.iciih'ge 
he in dis/aivur with both. Spefman. 

3. Want of beauty. Diet. 

7b Diska'vour. V, a, [from the noun.] 

T"() discountenance; to withholdor with- 
draw kindness. 

Might ru»t tliose of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
cess to her mnjesly, receive her own coniinands, 
and he couiiteiiaucud or di^'uvoured according as 
they obey ^ Su'ijt. 

Distavourkr, n.s. [from disfavour,] 
Discountenancer ; not a favourer. 

It was verily thought, that had it not been for 
four great di^famtrers of that voyage, the enter- 
pri/.c had succeeded. Jkicoti. 

Disfiguration, w. s, [from di.^ffun,] 

1 . The act of tlisfiguring. 

2. The stale of being disfigured, 

:.b Deformity. 

To Disfkutre. !?. a. [dis and Jt^urc,] 
T'o change any thing to a worse form ; 
to deform ; to mangle. 

You are but as a form in wax 
By him iniprinled, and within Ids power 
To le.i\e (he figure, or dw/zgarc it. Shahesp. 

Ill lids the anthiueand well-noted face 
Ot phiiu old form is much disfigured, Shahesp, 
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^ Abject is their punishment, 
Di^jmring not Go'd’s likeness, but their own, 

Or, if his Tikeness, by themselves defac’d. Milton. 

Uriel, on the Assyrian mount, 

Saw him disfigured more than could beful 
Spirit of happy sort. Milton. 

A nose Hatter, ora mouth wider, could have 
consisted, as well as the rest of his figure, with 
such a soul and such parts as made him, di figured 
as he w'as, cajiable to be a dignitary in thechurcli. 

Locke. 

Nor would his slaughter'd army now have Jain 
On Africk’s sands, di^igurd with their wounds, 
To gorge tlic wolves and vultures of Nuinidia. 

Addisoyis Cato, 

His long altsence, and travels which had disfi- 
gured him, made him altogether unknown. 

Brootnc on F.pic Poetry. 

Disfigurement, n, s, [from disfguj'e.] 
Defacement of beauty ; change of a bet- 
ter form to a worse. 

The difigurement that travel or sickness has be- 
stowed ifpoii him, is not thouglit great by the Inrly 
of the isle. Suckling. 

And they, so perfect is their misery, 

Not once perceive their foul difigurement. 

Milton's Comus. 

To Disfo'rkst. v,a, [dis and forest,] To 
reduce land from the privileges of a 
forest to the state of common land. 

To Disfra'nchise. v, a, [dis and fran- 
chise,] To deprive of privileges or im- 
munities. 

Disfra'nchisement. fi,s, [from dis- 
franchise,] The act of depriving of 
privileges. Diet, 

To DiSFifRNiSH. v,a, [dis and fuj'tiish,] 
To dcjirivc; to unfurnish; to strip. 

]\Iy rirlies are these poor huhilimeuts, 

Of which if Nou should here di^farnhh me, 

You lake the sum and suhs»tance that I have. Shah. 

lie durst not dhfnrnUh that country either of .so 
great a cuimujiiider, or of the wonted gairisons. 

Knolles's History. 

To Di.sg a'rnish. v,a, [dis and garnish.] 

1 . To strip of ornaments. Diet, 

2. 7^) take guns from a fortress. 

To Di.stii.oTiiFY. v,a. [dis and glorifi/,] 
To de])rive of glory ; to treat with in- 
dignity. 

.So l)ai:<»n shall he magnified, and God, 

IJesides whiUii is no god, compar’d with idols, 
JJisghfi'iJiul, hl.tsphcurd, and had in scorn. Milt. 

To Dis(Jo'r(;e. v. a, [dcgorgtr, Fr. from 
gorg( tlic throat.] 

1. To (li.scharge by the mouth ; to spew 
out; to vomit. 

So, so, th(*n common dog, didst thou duigorge 
Thy glntton ho^oin (»f iho ro>al Uichanl? 

And now thou wouldst eat thy dead vomit up. 

Shahesp. 

From the distant shore thev loudly iduglit. 

To see his hea\ing breast disgorge the briny 
draught. ^ Drydeii. 

2. To pour out with violence. 

All lir emhosseil *<oies and headed evils. 

That thou with licence of lice l«iot ^M^l catighr, 
Wouldst thou disgorge into the gcncial wo«ld ? 

Shahesp. 

The deei>-diaw*mg h.irks do there disgorge 
Their warlike fi.iui;l>t'»g«*. Shahesp. 

i liev uunc along the hanks 
Of four infernal toms, tha» dispjrge 
Into the burning lake tiieii baleful streams. Mill, 

t’ountrics nmcli annos ed w ith earilMiuakes have 
volcanoes; and lliese aie eoustaiitiy all in tlnmes, 
whenever any eaitln;uake happens; Ihey disgorg- 
ing that lire which was the cause of the disaster. 

Dcrkam. 

Disora'ce. n.t. [disgrace, Fr.] 
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1 1. State of l)eing out of favour, ■ 

1 2. State of ignominy ; dishonour ; state of 
I shame. 

Like a dull actor, now 
I have forgot my part, and 1 am out 
Even to a full disgrace. Shahe»p, 

Poetry, liowsoever censured, i.s not fallen from 
the highest stage of honour to the lowest stair of 
disgrace. Peacham. 

8. Act of unkindness. Obsolete. 

To such bondage he was for so many courpos 
tied by her, whose disgraca to him were craced 
by her excellence. Sidney. 

4. Cause of shame. 

And is it not a foul disgrace » 

I’o lose the bultyirit of thy face ? Baynctrd, 

And he whose amueiice disdain'd a place, 
Brib’d by a title, makes it a disgrace. Broun. 

To Disgra'ce. V, a, [from the noun.] 

1. To bring a reproach upon; to disho- 
nour, as an agent. 

We may not so in any one s]>ecinl kind admire 
lier, that we disgrace her in any other ; but let all 
her ways be according unto their place and degree 
adored. Hooker. 

Men’s passions will carry them far in misrepre- 
senting ail o}>iniun whicli they have a mind to dis- 
grace. ^ Burnet, 

2. To bring to shame, as a cause ; as, his 

I ignorance disgraced him, 

3. To put out of favour ; as, the minister 

! was disgraced. 

Disgra'gkful. adj. [disgrace and full.] 
Shameful; ignominious; rej^roachful; 
procuring shame. 

Masters must conect their servants wifligcn- 
Ihiiess, prudence, and nicrcv ;iu)twith upbraiding 
uiid disgracejul JangUdiie, hut with sucIj only as 
may express andrepr()^c the fault, and ameiirl the 
per.von. Tailor's Rule of Living IJolu. 

To retire behind their chariots, was as little dis- 
graceful then, as it is now to alight from one’s 
hor.se ill a battle. Pope. 

Dis(}Ra'cefully. adv, [from disgrace- 
ful,] In disgrace; with indignity; ig- 
nominiously. 

1 he senate lm^e cast you forth 

Disgracfnllif, to be the coi.iinon tale 

Of the whole city. Ih n .loK^an's Calalinc, 

Dusgra'cefulness. h,s, [from disgract- 
ful.] Ignominy. 

D I SG K a Y’ E R. w. s. [from di sgj'ace,] One 
that exposes to shame ; one that causes 
ignomin3\ 

1 have given good advice to tliose infamous 
disgracers of the ^ev and calling. Sicift. 

DisgraYtous. adj, [dis and gracious,] 
Unpleasing. 

1 do susjiect 1 have done some offence. 

That seems disgracious in the city’s eye. Shahesp, 

To Disgui'se. V, a, [deguiser, Fr. dis 
and guise,] 

1 . To conceal by an unusual dress. 

IIow might we disguise him ? 
—•Alas ! I know not ; there is no woman's gown 
big enough for him. 

Shahesp. Merry Wires of IVindsor. 

Disguis'd lie came ; but those his children dear 
Their parent soon discern’d through his disguise. 

MiHon. 

2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; 
to cloak by a ftdse shew : as, he disguised 
his anger. 

3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 

They saw the faces, which too well they knew 
Thougli then disguis'd in dcatli, and smear d uli 

1 With filll[ obscene, and dropping putrid gore. 

Dryden s Anetd 
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Ifoie dtiteoua «t her call, 

Than at Circean call the herd dttfutiV. MUtoiL 
I/lysses wakes, not knowing^mphtce where he 
was ; because Minerva made all tmnga Jippear iu 
a di^iued view. Pope. 

4 . To deform bv liquor: a low team, 

1 have jast left the riaht worshipful, and his 
myrmidons, about a sneaaer of five gallons : the 
Whole magistracy was pretty well dkgwted before 
I gave tlieni the slip. i^pccto*or< 

Disgui'se. ft. «. [from the verb.] 

1. A dre^s contrived to conceal the person 

that wears it. 

They generally act in a di^guim themaclves, 
and thercfi»re mistake al[ outward show and ap- 
pearances for liypocris^ in others. 4c* ** 
Since I in ArciU' cannot Arcite find, 

The world may search in vain with all their -eyesi 
But never penetrate through this dUgttUe* 

Orydtttft PahUi, 

t, A false appearance ; counterfeit show« 

Hence guiity joys, distastes, surmises, 

PalMi oath's, Calse tears, deceits, dkgtuset. Pope, 

8. Disorder by drink. 

We see we've burnt our cheeks ; and mine own 
tongue 

SphU what it speaks : the wild dugwMe hath almost 
Anlickl us. Shakesp, Antony and CkapatTa. 

Disgui'sement. n.s. [from disguise ^ 
Dress of conccalraent 
Under that dh^nminfni I should find opportu- 
»it 3 to reveal m 3 self to the owner of my iieart. 

Sniney. 

The marquis thought best to disniask his beardj 
and told iiiiu, tlwt he was going cos'ertly to take 
a secret view of tlie forwaroik'ss of hii majesty’s 
fleet: this did somewhat haiidsoiuel 3 ’^ heal the dis- 
guisement, Wotton. 

Disgui'ser. n. s, [from disguise.] 

J. One that puts on a disguise. 

I hope he is grown more disengaged from his in- 
tentueas on his own atfairs, which is quite the re- 
verse to you, unless you are a very dextrous dn- 
guiser, Su'ift, 

2. One that conceals another by a disguise; 
one that disfigures. 

Death 's a great disgnuer. Shakesp. 

DISGU ST, n. 5 . [degout, Fr,] 

1. Aversion of the palate from any thing 

2. ill humour ; malevolence ; offence con- 
ceived. 

manner of doing is of more consequence 
than the tiling done, and upon that depenas tl e 
satuifaction or duguU wherewith it is received. 

Lockc. 

Thence dark disgutt and hatred, winding wiles 
Coward deceit, and rufliau violence. Inonisun. 

To Disgu st, v. a. [degouter, Fr. degus- 
to, Lat.] 

1. To raise aversion in the stomach; to 
distaste. 

2. To strike with dislike ; to offend. It is 
variously constructed with at or with 

If a man were disgusted at marriage, lie would 
never rex:i)ium<'ud it to his friend. Atlei'bury. 

Xiiose unenlaiged souU arc disgusted with the 
wonders which the microscope has discovered. 

WatU. 

8. To produce aversion : with from. 

Want disgusts me front having to do with an- 
swer-jobbers, IS, tiiat ihe 3 ^ have no conscience. 

Suryt 

Disgu'stfvl. adj., [disgust and full,] 
Nauseous ; that whiw causes aversion. 

I have finished the most diigust/ui task that ever 
I undertook. Sw^t, 

D18H. If,#, [oiyc. Sax, Erse ; dis- 
cus, Lat] 

J . A broad wide ia which food is 

served up at the tame. 
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Of these he murdert one $ be boils the flesh, 
And lays tthe mangled morsels dish. Jhrffden. 

I saw suDOBg the ruins an old heathen «ltar,| 
with Uiis particularly in it, that it is hollowed likeH 
a dish at one end ; but it was not eud on 
which the sacrifice was laid. Addison.; 

2. A deep hollow vessel for liquid food, 

' Who would rob a hermit of hjs weeds. 

Mis few books, or his beads, or maple ttisht 
Ordohisfp^hatiiBny viotenoe? MUson, 
A ladle tor our silver dish 
Is what 1 want, is what I with. Prior. 

3. The meat served in a dish ; any tMUti- 
cular kind of food. 

1 have here a dish of doves, that I would bestow 
upon your worship. Shakesp. Mereh. ^ V^aice. 

Let's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 

Let's carve him as a duk fit for the gods, 

Kot hew him as a carcass fit for liounds. 

Shakesp, Julius Cesar. 
The contract you pretend with that base wretch,; 
One bred of alius axul foster'd with cold dishes, * 
With scraps o' th' court ; it is no contract, none, 

Shakesp, 

'Tis not tlie meat, but 'tis thu appetite. 

Makes eating a di lmlit ; 

And if 1 like une dim 

More than anotiier, that a pheusant is Suckling. 

The carfli would have been deprived of a most 
exccUenrt and wholtHioiiie fare, and very nany de- 
licious didus that we have the use ana benent of. 

TFoodtoord. 

Many people would, with reason, prefer the 
gripijie of an hungry belly, to those dishes which 
are a least to others. - Locke. 

4. A kind of measure among the tinners, 
They measure block-tin by die dish, which cuu- 

taineth a gallon. Carew. 

To Dish. t;. a. [from the noun.] To serve 
in a dish; to send up to table. 

For conspiracy, 

I know not how it tastes, tliougn it be dish'd 
For me to try. Shakesp. Winters Tale. 

Dish-clout. n.s. [disAand clout.] The 
cloth with which the maids rub their 
dishes. 

A dish-ebut of Jaqiienelta'she wears next his 
heart for a favour. Shakesp. Loir's Labour Jjost, 
Send them op to their masters with a dish chut 
pinned at their tails. SwyVs Direclimu to the Cook. 

Dish-washer, n.s. [dish and washer,] 
The name of a bird : mergus. 
DISHABILLE, adj. [deshabilU, Fr.] Un- 
dressed ; loosely or negligently dressed. 

Queens are not to be too ne^gcnily dressed or 
dishabiUe. Dryden's Dufresnoy. 

Dishabi'lle. ft. s. Undress; loose dress. 

A woman, who would preserve a lover’s resj ect 
to her person, will lie careful of her appearance 
licforc him when in dishabille. Clarissa. 

To Disha'bit. V. a. [This word I have 
found only in Shakespeare.] To throw 
out of place ; to drive from their habi- 
tation. 

Blit for our approach those sleeping stones 
By the compuNion of their ordinance, 

133'^ this time from their fixed bc^ds of lime 
Had been diskabited, and wide hnvock made. 

Shakesp. King Lear. 

Disha'rmony. ft. s. [dis and harmony.] 
Contrariety to harmony. 

To Dishea'rten, v.a. [dis and heaHen.] 
To discourage ; to deject ; to terrify ; to 
depress. 

To dishearten with fearful stutences, as though 
■ulvalion could hardly be hoped for, is not so con- 
sonant with Christian charity. Hooker. 

Bo not disheartened then, nor cloud those looks 
That wont be more cheerful and serene. MiUon, 
Yet neither thus disheartened nor dismay’d, 

The time prepar'd 1 waited, HUton. 


DIS 

It is 8 oontidemtlon that mighbdu&curtsfi those 
who are engaged against the common advepsanes , 
that they promise themselves as much from the 
folly of enemies, as i^om the power of thehr fHeiids. 

SHUht^keL 

Hen cannot say, that the greatness of an evil 
and danger is an encouragement to men to run 
upon it ; and that the greatoess of any good and 
happiness ouj^t in reason to didiearten men from 
the pursuit out, Tillotssm. 

A trae Christian lervonr is more than the alli- 
ances of our potent friends, or even the foars of 
oai disheartefikd eiytmits. Atterbury. 

Dishb'rison. fkd. [dt> and Acrison.] 
The «ct of debarring from inheritance. 
To Dishe'rit. v.a. [dis and inherii.] 
To cut off from hereditary succeassion; 
to debar from an inheritance. 

He tries to restore to their rightful heritage such 
good old English words as have been long time 
out of use, almost disherited. denser. 

Kor how the Dryads and the woodland timin, 
Jhsherited, ran howliug o’er the phiin. Dr yd. Fab. 

To DisheVel. v.a, [dechevela\ Fr.] To 
spread the hair distmerly ; to throw the 
hair of a woman negligently about her 
head. It is not ofr^ used but in the 
passive parade, 

A gentle lady all alone, 

With garments rent and hair disheoelled. 

Wringing her hands, and making piteous moan 

bpenser. 

After followed great numbers of women weep- 
ing, with dishevelled hair, scratching their fac< s, 
and tearing themselves, after the tuamier of tlie 
country. Krudlet. 

A troop of Trojans mix’d with these appear, 
And mourning matrons witii diskevcU’d hair. 

Dry dens Xnetd. 
The flames, involv’d in smoke 
Of incense, from the sacred altar broke. 

Caught her dishcvell'd hair and rich attire. 

Dryden*s ACneid. 

You this mom beheld bis ardent eyes, 

Saw liis arm lock’d in her dkheveWd hair. Smith. 

Di'shing. adJ, [from dish.] Concave; 
a cant terra among artificers. 

For the form of the wheels, soiiu* make them 
more dishing, as tlie 3 ' cull it, than others ; that is. 
more concave, by setting off tlie spokes and fellies 
more outwards. Mortimer. 

Disho'nest. ai(j. [dis and honest.] 

1 . Void of probity ; void of faith ; faithless ; 
wicked ; fraudulent. 

Justice then was ncitlicr blind to discern, nor 
lame to execute. It was not subject to be im- 
pwed upon by a dplud<‘d fancy, nor yet to lie 
oribed by a giozing appetite, for an utile or juenn- 
dum to turn the balance to a false or dishonest ser>- 
tence. bouth. 

He lays it down as a principle, that right and 
wrong, no] * 


luncst and dislnrnest, arc defined only by 
laws,"aiid not by nat urc. Locke. 

2. Unchaste ; lewd. 

To-morrow will we be married.— J do desire it 
with all my heart ; and 1 hope it is dishonest de- 
sire, to desire to be a w oinnn of the w orld. 

Shakesfi. As you like k. 

3. Disgraccil ; dishonoured. 

Dishonest with lopp’d arms the youth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nose, and shorten’d of his cars. 

Dryden. 

4. Disgraceful ; ignominious. These two 
senses are scarcely English, being bor- 
rowed from the Latin idiom. 

She saw her sons with purple death expire. 

Her sacred domes iiivolvM in roiling fire; 

A dreadful series of iutestitie wars, 

Inglorious triumphs, and dishonest scars. Pope. 

Djsho'nestly. adv, [from dishonest,] 

bW 
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1. Without faith ; without probhy ; feith- 
kwly; wickedly. 

I nrotest he had ttte chain of me* 

Tha' mo 9 t duhonettly lie doth deny it. SkaJtetp, 

t. Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchastely. 

A wise datt^ter shall btingan inheritance to 
her husband'; rat she that Uveth diihone$Uy is her 
father’s heaviness. £cc. xxii, 4. 

OiSHO'NESTY. n. 8. [^from dMcned.] 

L Want of prdbity ;;fmtMeiflne8s; violation 
of trust 

Their fortune dfcpendij upon their credit, and a 
sthin of open public duhon^fty must be to their 
disadvauta^. ^ Swift. 

't. Unehegtity; incontinence; lewdness. 

Mrs. Ford, the honest woman, tlie modest wife, 
th# virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
tier hu^diand ! 1 suspect without cause, mistress, 
do I «Heoven be my witness you do, if you sus* 
{rect me in any dishonesty. Shakesp. 

Dishonour, n. a. [dU and honour.] 

1. Reproach ; disgrace ; ignominy. 

Let not iny jealousies be your dishotuwrs, 

But mine uwn safeties. Shakesp.Macbeth. 

He was pleased to own Lazarus even in the dts- 
hmtoHr<i of the grave, and vouciisafed him, in that 
despicable condition, the glorious title of his 
friend. Soyle*s Seraphick Love. 

Take him for your husband and your lord ; 

’'Hs no dishonour to confer your grace 

On one descended from a royal race. Dryd, Fables. 

2. Reproach uttered ; censure ; report of 
infamy. 

So pood, that no tonpuc could ever 
Pronounce dishonour of her ; by my life 
Sh<‘ ne\ cr knew harm doing. Shakesp. Hen, VIII. 

To Disuo'nour. v,a. [dfw and Aowowr.] 

1. To disgrace ; to bring shame upon ; to 
blast with infamy. 

It is no vicious blot, murther, or foulness. 

No uncli.iste action, or dishonoured step, 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour. 

Shaka^ 

This no more dishononn you at all, 

Than to take in a town with gentle words, 

W liich else would put you to your fortune. 

S/mkeip. Conolanun 

A woman that lionourcth Iter husband, slmll be 
judged wise of all but she that dishononreth hnu 
in hei piidc, stiall be counted ungodly of all. 

Feel. xxvi. 26. 

We are not so much to strain ourselves to make 
those virtues appear in us which really we have 
not, as t«» avoid those imperfections which may 
duhan uir us. Dryden^s Dujretnoy. 

5. To violate chastity. 

3. I'o tivut witli indignity. 

Oim glimpse of glory to my issue give. 

Grac’d for the little time he nas to live : 
Ditkoamrr’d hy the king of men he^stands *, 

His rightful prize is ravish’d from his hands. 

Drydens Iliad. 

Disho'nourablr. adj. ThromdiaAoneMr.] 

1. Slmmeful; reproachful; ignominious. 

He dia dishonourable 6nd 

Those arriclea which did our state decrease. Dan. 

2. Being in a state of neglec^ir disesteem. 

He that is honoured in t^verty, how much 
more in riches ’ and lie that is di^onouraiie in 
riches, liow much more in poverty? Eochtto. x. 31. 

Disho'nourer. n.8. [from dishonour,] 

1. One that treats another with indignity. 

Pn lu liing how meritorious with the gods 
It would be, to ensnare an irreligious 
Dishonourer of Dagon. Milton. 

2. A violater of chastity. 

To Disho rn* v.a, [dis and Aom.] To 
strip of horns, 

Wc’tl dishorn the spirit, 

Aiid mock Idm home to Windsor. Shakesp, 


Disru'mour. fi.i. and Aifmettr.] 
Peevishness; ill humour; tmeasy state 
of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thine 
tliat betrays inattention or diskumotifv are also cri> 
minal. Spectator. 

DisiMpro'vement. n. s, [dis and im- 
provement] Reduction from a better 
to a worse state ; the contrary to melio- 
ration ; the contrary to improvement. 

Tlie final issue of the matter would be, an utter 
neglect and dismprovement of the ^rth. Norris. 

I cannot see how this kingdom is at any height 
of improvement, while four parts in five of the 
plantations, for thirty years past, have been real 
disimprovementt. Sajft. 

To Disinca'rcbrate. v.a, [dis and tn- 
carcerate,] To set at liberty; to free 
from prison, 

'Hie arsenical bodies being now coagulated, and 
kindled into fiamtng atoms, require dry and warm 
air, to open the earth for to disincarevrate tie same 
venene oodles. Harvey. 

Disinclin a'tion. n, s, [from disincline.] 
Want of affection; slight: dislike; ill 
will not heightened to aversion. 

Disappointment gave him a disinclination to the 
fair sex, for whom he does not express all the rc- 
sjiect possible. Aibuthiiot and Vojie. 

To Disincline. v,a, [dis and incline.] 
To produce dislike to ; to make disaf- 
fect^ ; to alienate affection from. 

They weie careful to keep up the fi ars and ap- 
prehensions ill the people of dangers and designs, 
and to disincline them fioiu any reverence or aucc- 
tion to the queen, whom they begun every day 
m(»re iinplacuhly to hate, and conseaueutly to 
disoblige. Clarendon. 

Disingenu'ity. n,s, [from disingenu- 
ous,] Meanness of zirtifice ; unfairness. 

They coutr.ict a habit of ill-nature and disingc- 
nuity necessary to their allairs, and the tempei of 
tliosb upon whom they are to work. Claiendon. 

Disinge'nuous. adj, [dis and ingenu- 
ous ] Unfair; meanly artful ; vitiously 
subtle ; sly ; cunning ; illiberal ; unb^ 
coming a gentleman ; crafty. 

’Tis disingenuous to accuse our age 
Of idleness, who all our pow’rs engage 
In the same studies, the same course to hold. 

Nor think our reason for new arts too old. 

Denham. 

It was a disingenuous way of proceeding, to op- 
pose a judgment of charity concerning tlieir 
cluirch, to a judgment of reason concerning the 

’ nature of actions. SiiUingflcet. 

I There cannot be any tiling »o disingenuous and 
misbeeouiing any rational cr»*atuir, as not to y ield 
to plain reason, and the conviction of clear arcu- 
meiits. LoAe. 

Disinge'nuously. adv, [from disinge- 
nuous.] In a disingenuous manner, 

Disinoe'nuousness. [from disingenu- 
ous,] Mean subtil ty ; unfairness ; low 
craft. 

I might press them with the unreasonableness, 
the dimgenwoisnen of embracing a profession lo 
which their own hearts have aiiiiiward reluctance 
Gtnirnment of the /’< ngut 

Disinhe'RISON. n,s, [dis mid inhirit.] 

1. The act of cutting off from any heredi- 
taiw succession ; the act of di'sinherituig. 

If he stood upon hi% own title of the house of 
Lancaster, inherent m his jiersou, he knew it was 
a title cohdemoed by jiarimment, and generally 
pTiMudged hi the coiunnm opinion of the realm, 
that it tended directly to the disinhe^^ison of the 
Ihwj of York. Harem’s Hetiry Vll. 

The chief minister of thoTeveiiue w aa obliged to 
prevent, and even oppose, such dismJwrjsm. 

Clarendon. 


2* The state of being cut off trom an he- 
reditary right. T 

In respect of the ciFects and evil consequences, 
the adultery of the woman is worse* as bringing 
bMtardy into a family, and disinherisons or ^emt 
injuries to the lawful diildrcn. Taylor. 

To Disinhb'rit. V . a, [dis and inheiHf.] 
To cut off from an hereditary right j to 
deprive of an inheritance. 

Is it then just with us to disinherit 
The unborn nephews for the father’s fault’ Dories. 

Unmuftle, ye faint stars ; and thou, fair moon. 
Stoop tliy pale visage through an aiubci cloud, 
And disinherU chaos that reigns here 
In double night of darkncHS, and of slander. Milt. 

Posterity stands curs’d • fhir patrimony. 

That I must leave ye, sons ’ O were I able 
I’o waste it all myself, and leave ye none ; 

So disinheritedt how would ye bless 

Me, now your curse ’ MUUm. 

Of how fair a portion Adam disinherited hit 
whole ])usterity by one single prevarication ’ 

Smtfi. 

To Disinte'r. V, a. [from dis and inter,] 
To unbury ; to take as out of the grave. 

The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the wise, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper cducatioi 
might have disinterred, Addison. 

Disi'nterEssed. adj. [dis and inleresse, 
Fr. It is written disinterested by those 
who derive it immediately from interest, 
and I think more properly.] Without 
regard to private advantage ; not biassed 
by particular views ; impartial. 

Not that tradition’s parts are useless Iim*, 
When gene nil, old, dmntcres8*d, and clear. Dryd 

Disi'nteressment. n. s. [disandinter- 
essement, Fr.] Disregard to private ad- 
vantage ; disinterest ; disinterestedness. 
This word, like chm^ges in tlie same 
sentence, is merely Gallick. 

He has managed some of the chargos of the 
kingdom with known ability, and laid Oiemdowri 
with entire dmntercssment Prior*s Postscript. 

Disinterest, n. s. [dis and interest] 

1. What is contrary to one's wish or pros- 
perity ; that which any one is concerned 
to prevent, 

'rhey judge it the great d smterest to Rome. 

GlanvUU. 

2, Indifference to profit ; superiority to re- 
gards of private advantage. 

Disinterested, ad}, [from dhint crest.] 

1. Superior to regard of private advan- 
tage; not influenced by private profit. 

As disinterested as yon appear to tlw* world, lui 
man ib morn in the power of that prevailing fa- 
vourite passion than youi self. ^ buift. 

2. Without any concern in an affair ; with 
out fear or hope 

Disi'nterestedi.y. adv. [from disintet- 
ested.] In a disinterested manner. 

Disinterestedness, n. ». [fromdisin- 
terested.] Contempt of private interest ; 
neglect of personal profit, 

Tlie«e expTCsaioni of seifinhtieM atHl dismterested- 
71CSS have been used in a very loeie and indetermi- 
nato maiiuer. Broun 

Disi'ntricatk. r,o, [dis and intri- 
cate.] To distntangle. 

To Disinvi'tk. V . a , [dis and iiwaVr.] 
To retract an invitation. 

To Disjoin, r. a, [disjoindre, Fr. dis 
and join.] To separate; to part frrnn 
each other; li> disunite; to sunder. 

539 
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Never shall my harp thy praise 
Forget, nor from thy father’s praise di^oin* MiUon. 

Lest ilitrercnt degree 
Disjoin us, and 1 then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. Milton. 

Happier for me, that all our hours assign’d 
Togciiier we had liv’d j ev’n not in death dhjoiinl. 

iJnftU'n. 

Never let us lay down our arms against France, 
till we have utterly diyoined her from the Spanish 
monarchy. Addinni. 

To Disjoi'nt. r. a. [dis and joint.] 

1. To put out of joint. 

Be all their ligaments at once unbound. 

And liieii dt^joiiued bones Ui powder ground. 

Sandys. 

Vet w Iial could swords or poison, racks or tiaine. 
But mangte and r/w<>mf the brittle frame ? 

More fatal ileiir^ ’s wurd^ ; they murder'd Emma’s 
fame. t^rior. 

2. To break at junctures; to separate at 
the part where there is a cement. 

Mould'ring arches, and dvijointtd columns. 

Irene. 

B. To break in pieces ; to dilaniate. 

Hutatioii must disperse in air 
Ail things which on the rapid oib appear ; 

And if IK) piiw’or that motion should eontroul, 

It must d}sjiunt and dissipate the whole. lUackm. 

Should ii barbarous Indian, who had never seen 
a jialace oi a ship, \ lew the separate and diisionittd 
parts, he would he aide to foim but a very lame 
uud dmk idea of either of those excellent and 
useful inventions. 

4 . To carve a fowl. 

5. To make incoherent ; to bretik the re- 
lation between the parts. 

'I'iic constancy of your wit was not wont to 
bring forth such diyoinud speeches. Sidney. 

But now her grief has wrought lier into frcii/.y j 
The images her troubled fancy f rms 
Arc incoiiercut, wilil ; her words disjointed. Smith. 

To Disjoi'nt. V. n. To fall in pieces. 

Let both worlds d’njoint, and ail things sutler. 
Ere we will eat our nieul hi fear. bkak. Mudntfi. 

Disjoint, participle, [from the verb.] 
Separated; divided. We now write 
disjointed. 

Young Fontinbras, 

Holding a weak supposal of our worth, 

I’hinks by our late rlear brother’s death 
Our state to be disjoint and out of frame. 

Shukesp. Hamlet. 

Disjudica'tion. n.s, [dijudicatio, Lat.] 
Judgment ; determination ; perliapsonly 
mistaken for dijudication. 

The disposition of the organ is of great import- 
ance in the dujudications we make of [jolours. 

Boyle on Colours. 

Dis.ju'nct. adj. [disjunctus, Lat.] Dis- 
joined ; separate. 

Disju'nction. n. s. [from disjunction 
Lat.] Disunion; 8e{)aration; parting. 

You may 

Enjoy your mistress now, from whom you see 
'Ijiere’s no di^unctwn to be made, but by 
Vour ruin, Sliakcsp. IVinter^s Talc. 

There is a great analogy between the body na- 
tural and )>oiitic, in winch the ecclesiastical or 
spiritual part justly supplies the part of the soul ; 
and the violent separation of this from the other, 
does as certainly infer deatli and dissolution, as 
tlie didunction of the body and the soul in the 
natural. South. 

Disju'ncti VE. adJ. [disjunctivus, Lat.] 

1 • Incapable of union. 

Such principles, whose otoim arc of that dit- 
Jnncttve nature, as not to be united in a sufhrient 
number to make a visible nmas. Grew. 

2. That which marks aeparatlon or oppo- 
sition : as« / love him, or fear him. 
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There are such words as di^unctive conjunctions. 

Watts. 

3. [In logick.] A disjunctive proposition 
is wlien the parts are opposed to one 
another by disjunctive particles ; as, It 
is either dap or night ; The weather is 
either shiny or rainy ; Quantity is either 
length, breadth^ or depth. The truth 
of disjunctives depends on the necessary 
and immediate opposition of the parts, 
therefore only the last of these exam- 
ples is true : but the two first are not 
strictly true; because twilight is a me- 
dium between day and night ; and dry 
cloudy weather is a medium between 
shining and raining. Wattses Logick. 

A diyunctive syllogism is when the major pro- 
position is disjunctive : as, the earth moves in a 
circle, or an ellipsis, but it does not move in a 
circle, tlicrcfore it moves in an ellijisis, 

H Logick. 

Disju'nctjvely. tff/w. [from dijunctive.] 
Distinctly’ ; separately. 

What he <»l>scivesof the nnm hers disjnnelively 
and apart, reason soiigests to be applicable to the 
whole body united 

Causes f the Decay of Piety. 

DISK. n.s. [discus, Lat.] 

1 . The face of the sun, or any planet, as 
it appears to the eye. 

'1 he disk of Bhu’bus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at lirst but as a bloodshot eye. Dryden. 

It is to be considered, lhal the rays, which are 
equally refrangible, do fall up<>ii a circle answering 
to the sun’s disk. Newton 

Mercury’s disk 

Can scarce he caught by pIiilo.so])!iic eye, 

Lost in the near etfulgeiice. Thomson. 

2. A broad piece of iron thrown in tlie an- 
cient s|K)rts ; a quoit. 

The crystal of the eye, which in a fish is a hall, 
in any laiul animal is a disk or bowl ; being hereby 
fitted for tlie clearer sight of the object. Grew. 

In areas varied with mosaic art, 

Some whirl the disk, and some the jav’Iin dart. 

Pope. 

Diski'ndness. n.s. [dis and kindness.' 

1. Want of kindness; want of affection; 
want of benevolence. 

2. Ill turn ; injury ; act of malignity ; de- 
triment. 

This discourse is so far from doinc any diskind- 
ness to the cause, that it docs it u real service. 

Woodward. 

Disli'ke. n. 8. [from tlie verb.] 

1. Disinclination: absence of affection; 
the contrary to fondness. 

He then them took, and tempering goodly well 
Their contrary disUkes with loved means, 

Did place them all in order, and compel 
To keep themselves within their sundry reigns, 
Tc^etiier link’d with adamantine chains Spenser. 

Your dislikes, to whom 1 would be fdeasing. 

Do cloud iiiy joys with danger and with sorrow. 

Shukesp. 

God’s grace, that principle of his new birtli, 
gives him coiitiiiuai dulike to sin. 

Hammond's Pract. Catechism. 
Our likings or disUkes arc founded rather upon 
humour ana fancy, than upon reason. 

Ij Estrange. 

Sorrow would have been as silent as thought, as 
severe as philosophy. It would have rested in 
inward senses, tacit dislikes. ^uth. 

The jealous man is not anny if you dislike 
another j but if you find those faults wliich are in 
his owr character, you discover not only your 
dulike of another, out of himself* Addison. 

2. Discord; diBsension; disagreement. 
This sense is not now in use. 


D I S 

Tills said Aletei, and a murmur rose 
That shew’d dislike among the Christian peers. 

Fairfaa 

To Disli'ke. v. a. [dis and like.] To dis* 
approve; to regard without afiPection; 
to regard with ill will or disgust. 

What most ho should dislike, seems pleasant to 
him ; 

What like, offensive. Shaikesp. King Lear. 

Ye dislike, and so undo 

Hie players, and disgn^ the poet too. Denham, 
Whosoever dilikes the digtessions, or grows 
weary of them, may throw them away. T^ple. 

Disli'kefbl. adj. [dislike and full,] 
Disaffected ; malign : not in use. 

I think it brst, by an union of manners, and 
conformity of initids, to bring them to be one peo- 
j)le, and to put away the dislik^ul conceit oi the 
one and the other. Svenser's Itxiand. 

To Disli'ken. v.a. [dis ana liken.] To 
make unlike. Unusual. 

Muffle your face, 

Dismantle you ; and, as yon can, dislihen 
The truth of your own seeming. 

Shukesp. Winter's Tala. 
Disli'keness. n. s. [dis and likeness,] 
Dissimilitude ; not resemblance; unliko- 
ness. 

That which is not designed to represent any 
thing but itself, can never be capable of a wrong 
rcprcsenfiitiuii, nor mislead us from the true aj)- 
prelieiKsion of any thing by its dislikeness to it: 
and such, exreptnig those of substances, are all 
oiir own complex ideas. Locke, 

Disli'ker. n.s. [from dislike.] A disap- 
prover; one that is not pleased. 

There is a point, v^bicli whoever can toiicli, wiH 
never fail of pleasing a majority, so gieat that tlie 
dislikcrs will be forced to full hrwith the herd. 

Sicijt. 

To Djsi.i'mb. V. a. [dis and limb.] To 
dilaniate : to tear limb from limb. Diet. 
To Disli'mn. v.a. [dis and limn,] To 
iinpaint ; to strike out of a picture, 

I hat which is now a horve, even w ith a thought 
I’he rack didimns, and makes it indistinct 
As water is in water. Shdkesp. Ant. and Cleop. 

To Dislocate, v.a. [dis and locus, Lat.] 
1. To ptit of the proper place. 

After some time tlie strata on all sides of the 

f jlohe were dUlocated, and their situation varied, 
>eiug elevated in some ]>laccs, and depressed in 
others. Woodward. 

2. To put out of joint; to disjoint. 

Were’tni\ liliiess 

To let these hands obey my bfiiliiig bhiod, 

They ’re apt enough to d'ulocatc and tear 

Thy flesli and bones. Shuiusp, King Lear, 

Disi.oca'tion. n.s. [from dislocate.] 

1. The act of shifting the places of things. 
2. The state of being displaced. 

The posture of rocks, often leaning or prostrate 
shews that they had some dislocation from their 
natural site. bumet. 

3. A luxation ; a violent pressure of a bone 
out of the socket, or correspondent part ; 
a joint put out 

It might go awry either within or without tlie 
tifiper, as often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and 
80 cause a dislocation, or a strain. 

Crew's Musaum, 

To Dislo'dge. V. a. [dis and lodge.] 

1, To remove from a place. 

The shell-fish which arc resident in the depths 
live and die there, and arc never dislodgtd or re- 
moved by storms, nor cast upon the shores ; which 
the littomlcs usually are. Woodward. 

2. To remove from an habitation. 

These senses Just, behold a new defeat. 

The 8oui dislodging from another teat. 

Drydtn's JuvenaU 
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8. To drive an enemy from a station. 

My sword can perfect wliat it Ims begun, 

And from your walls ditlodge that haughty son. 

Dryden. 

4. To remove an army to other quarters. 

The ladies have pro vail’d, 

Tlie Volscians are ditlodg^df and Marcus ^ne. 

ShaKCsp. 

To Dislo'dge. V. n. To go away to 
another place. 

Soon as midnight brought on Iho dusky hour, 
Friendliest to sleep, and silence, he resolv’d 
With all his legions to dislodge, Milton. 

Disloy'al. adj» [de^loj/al, Fr. dis and 
loyal.] 

1. Not true to allegiance; faithless; false 
to a sovereign ; disobedient. 

Foul distrust and breach 
Disloyal ; on the part of man, revolt 
And disobedience, Milton. 

2. Dishonest ; perfidious. Obsolete. 

Such tilings, in a hiisc disloyal knave, 

Are tricks of custom ; but, in a inan that ’s just, 
'I'hcy ’re cold (ielations working fiom the heart, 
That passion cannot rule. Shakesp. Othello, 

3. Not true to the marriage-bed. 

The liidy is disloyal, 

■— I. ■■ Disloyal! The word is too good to paint out 
her wickedness. Shakesp. 

DisUrtfal town ! 

Sjjcak, didst not thou 

Forsake tliy faith, and break thy nuptial vow ? 

Di‘tf(len. 

4. False in love; not constant. The three 
latter senses are now obsolete, 

Dislo'yally. adv. [from disloyal.] Not 
faithfully ; treacherously ; disobediently. 
Dislo'yalty. u,s. [from disloyal,] 

1. Want of fidelity to the sovereign. 

Let the truth of that rc'ligion I profess be repre- 
sented to judguient, imt in the disguises of levity, 
schism, hetes^ , novelty, mid disloyalty, K. Charles. 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A sense now 
ob.solete. 

There shall appear such seeming truths of Hero’s 
disbyally, that jealuusy shall be calietl assurance. 

Shakes]). 

DrSM.\L. adj, [dies malus^ Lai, an e\i\ 
day.] Sorrowful ; dire ; horrid ; melan- 
choly ; uncoinibrtable ; unliappy ; dark. 

'i'he tliane of Cnwdcr’gan a dismal conflict. 

Shakesp. 

He hears 

Oil all sides from innumerubie tongues 

uni\ei.sal ili^s. Milton. 

]\or yet in horrid .sliude or dismal den, 

Nor no’cent set ; hut on the grassy herb 
Fearless, uiifeurM, he slept. Milton. 

'File dismal situation waste and wild, 

A dungeon lionihle! Milton. 

Such a variety of dismal accidents must liavc 
bioken the sjiiriis of any man. Clarendon. 

On the one liaiid set the most glittering temp- 
tations to discord, and on the other view the dis- 
tnal ctlects uf it. Decay of Piety. 

nreadful gleams, 

Dismal screams. Pirpc. 

Di smally, adv, [from dismal.] Horri- 
bly ; sorrowfully ; uncomfortably. 

Di'sm ALNESS. s. [from rftefl/.] Ilor- 
rour; sorrow. 

To Disma ntle, v,a. [dis and mantle.] 

1 . 1'o deprive of a dress ; to strip ; to de- 
nude. 

He that makes hla prince despised and under- 
valued, and beats him out of his subjects hearts, 
ruay easily strip him of his other garrisons, having 
already dispossessed him of his strongest, by dis- 
mantUng liiiu of his honour, and seiaing his repu- 
tation SiUtth. 


2. To loose ; throw off a dress ; to throw 
open. 

This is most strange ! 

That she, who ev’n but now was your best object. 
Dearest and best, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour. Shakesp. King Lear. 

3. To strip a town of its outworks. 

It is not suificient to possess our own fort, with- 
out the- dismantling and uciuotishiiigof our enemies. 

Ifakewill. 

4. To break down any thing external. 

Ilis eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground ; 
His nose dismantled in his mouth u found*; 

His jaws, cheeks, front, one undistinguish’d 
wound. Dryden. 

To Disma'sk. V. a. [dis and mask.] To 
divest of a mask ; to uncover from con- 
cealment. 

fair ladies mask’d are roses in the bud, 

Or angels veil’d in clouds ; arc roses blown, 
Dismask'd, their damask sweet commixture shewn. 

^ Shakesp. 

The marquis thought best to dismask his beara ; 
and told him that he was going covertly. Wotton. 

To DISMA'Y. V. a. [dtsmayer. Span.] 
To terrify ; to discourage ; to affright ; 
to depress ; to deject. 

Tiieir mighty strokes their habcrjcoiis dismay'd. 

Spejiser. 

Enemies would not l)C so troublesome to the 
western coasts, nor that country itself would be 
so often dismayed with alarms as they have of late 
years been. ^ liuleiglds jEwai/s. 

He will not fail thee; fear not, neitlier he dts~ 
mayed. ^ ... Dent. 

Nothing can make him remiss in the practice 
uf his duty; no prospect of interest can allure 
him, no fear of danger dismay him. Atterhury. 

Dlsma'y. n.s. [aesmayo, Span.] Fall of 
coqrage ; terrour felt ; desertion of mind ; 
fear impressed. 

All sate mute. 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and 
eadi 

In other’s countenance read his own dismay. Milt. 

This then, not minded in dismay, yet now 
Assures me that the bittcruc.Hs of death 
Is past. Milton. 

Di.sma'yedness, n.s. [from dismay.] 
Dejection of courage ; dispiritedness. 

'Mic valiantcst feels inward dismayedness and 
y ct llie fearfuiiest is ashamed fully to shew it. 

Sidney. 

DTSME. n. s. [Fr.] A tenth ; the tenth 
part ; ty the. 

Since the first sword w’as drawn about this 
question, 

Ev’ry tithe soul ’raongst many thousand dismes. 
Hath been as dear as Helen. 

Shakesp. Troilits and Cressida. 
'File pope began to exercise his new rapines by 
a compliance w'lth king Edward, in granting him 
tw'o yours disme from the clergy. Aytiffe's Parerg. 

To Disme'mber. v.a. [dis and member.] 
To divide member from member ; to di- 
lacerate ; to cut in pieces, 

I am with both, each army hatli a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

‘I’licy whirl asunder and dismember me. Shakesp, 
O, that we then could come by Cirsar’s spirit. 
And not dismember Ca'sar ! but, alas ! 

Cursar must bleed for it. Sha1a;sp. 

A state can never arrive to it.<» period in a more 
deplorable crisis, than when some prince lies ho- 
vering, like a vulture, to devour or dimanher its 
dying carcass. Sm^t, 

Fowls obscene dismembered his remains, 

And dogs had torn him on Uic naked plains. 

Pvjpe^s Odyssey. 

Those who contemplate only the tragnients or 
pieces of science dispersed in short unconnected 
discourses, can never survey an entire body of 
truth, but must always view it as deformed and 
dismembered. Watts. 


To DISMrSS. V. a. [dimissus, LatJ 

1. To send away. 

We commit thee lliithcr, 

Until his army be dismiss'd from him. 

Shakesp. Henry IV. 
He dismissed the assembly. Acts, xix. 41. 

2. To give leave of departure. 

11^ our young l ulus be no more. 

Dismiss our navy from your friendly shore. 

l)rydrns T7r^i/, 

3. To discard ; to divest of an office. 


Dismi'ssion. n.s. [from dimissio, Jjit.] 

1. Dispatch ; act of sending away. 

So pois’d, so gently she descends from high, 

It seems a soft dismission from the .sky. Dryden. 

2. An honourable discharge from any 
oflicc or place. 

Not only thou degrnd’st them, or remit’st 
To life obscure, which were a fair distaisdott ; 

But Ihiow’st lliem lower than lliou didst exalt 
them higli. Milton s Agonistes. 

3. Deprivation ; obligation to leave any 
post or place. 

You must not stay here longer ; your dimission 
Is come from C<rsi«r. Shakesj). Ant. and Clcop. 

Ta Dismo'utoage. v.a. [dis and m or 
gaffe.] To redeem from mortgage, 

lie disimyrt^agcd ihc crown (hmiesnes, and left 
behind a muss of gold. IJowd's Vocal Forest. 

To Dismount, v.a. [detnonter, Fr.] 

1 . To tlirow off an horse. 

From this flying steed unreiu’d, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime, 
Dismonnted, on th’ Alcian field I full. Milton 

2. To throw from any elevation or place of 
honour. 

3. To throw a cannon from its carriage. 

The Turk.s artillery, planted against that tower, 
was by tlie Christian cannoneers dismounted with 
shut from tho tower, and many of the gunners 
slain. KnoUes. 


To Dismo'unt. V. n. 

1, To alight from an horse. 

When he came w'ithin sight of that jirodigluus 
army at Agincourt, he ordered all his cuvnliy to 
(lismowit, and imphue upon tlieir knees a blessing. 

Addisons Freehohltr. 

2. To descend from an elevation. 


To Disn a'turalizk. v. a. [dis and natu 
ralize.] To alienate ; to make alien ; to 
deprive of the privileges of birtlt. 
Disna'tured. adj. [dis and tiahire.j 
Unnatural ; wanting natural tenderness ; 
devoid of natural affection. I'nusual. 

If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen, that it may live, 

And be a thw art diswa/ur’d torment to lier. 

Shahesp. Khfg Lear. 

Disobedience, n.s. [dis and obedience.] 

1. Violation of lawful command or prohi- 
bition ; breach of duty due to superiours. 

Th’ offence is holy that she hath committed ; 
And this deceit lo-ucsthe name of craft, 

Of disobedience, or unduteous title. Shakesp. 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, sing heav’nly muse. Milt 

Murder, adultery , or disebcdiaiec to parents, have 
a general notion aiitecedently to laws. StiHingfieet. 

I’his is not disubcdieivx, but rebellion; ’iis dis- 
claiming the sovereignty of Christ, and renounc- 
ing all mieciauce to his authority. Koger*. 

2. Incompliance. 

If planetary orbs the sun obey, 

Why should Uie moon disown his> sovereign s\^ ay 
Why in a whirling eddy of her o«n 
Around the globe terrestrial shouhi she rim ? 

This disobedtince of the moon will pnjve 
Tlie sun’s bright orb does not the planets move. 

Blackmara. 
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Disobedie'nt. aif. [di» and obedient^ 
Not observant of law&l authority 
guilty of the breach of lawful com 
mands^ or prohibition. 

The mau of God unto the word 

of the Lord. 1 Kingt^ xiii. S6. 

To Disobe'y. 0 . a. [dur and obay,] To 
break commands, or transgress prohi- 
bitions. 

She absohitclv bade him, and ho durst not know 
how to dMeif, 

He^si(*thiQ*diW»rvtbegodicoram«ud, 

Not wiliiug to forsake this pleasant land. Denham. 

Disoblioa'tion. a. a. [d« and obliga- 
tion.] Offence ; cause of di^ust. 

j| he receded fiom what he had promised, it 
would be such a ditobligtaUm to the pnuce tluit he 
would never forget it. Clarendon. 

Tiiere can be no nialioe, a»d co»s«quentlj< no 
crime or duobligation. L JCstrange. 

To DISOBLIGE, v. a. [dis and okHge.] 
To offend; to disgust; to give offence 
to. A term by which offence is ten- 
derly expressed, 

Asfilcy had been removed from that chargOi 
and \^ds thereby so much that lie quitted 

the kiiig’s party. Clarendon. 

Those, though in highest place, wlio slight and 
diiohlige their friends, shall infallibly come to 
know the value of them, by having none when 
they shall most need them. South. 

It is in the power of more particular persons in 
thia kingdom, than in any other, to distress the 
eovcionieat, when they are divtfdiged. 

Addtson s Freeholder. 
M\ plan has given offence to some gmiUomen, 
whom u would not be very safe to dkohUge. 

Addison's Guardian. 
We lavs and eateero our clergy, and are apt to 
lay some wviebt upon their opinion, and would 
uut Willingly diioblige them. 

Suifl concerning the Sacramntal Test. 
If a woman suffers lier lover to see she is loth 
to disoblige iiira, let her beware of an encroachcr. 

Clarissa. 

Disobli'giNG. participialadf, [from dis- 
obli^eJ] Disgusting; unpleasing; of- 
fensive. 

Peremptoriness can befit no form of uader- 
•tanding; it renders wise men disobliging and 
troublesome, and fools ridiculous and contempt i< 
hie. Government oj the longue. 

DisoBLrGiNGLY. adv, [from dUoblig- 
tug.] In a disgusting or offensive man- 
ner ; without attention to please. 
Disobli'gincness. n.s, [from disoblig- 
ing.] Offensiveness ; readiness to dis- 
gust. 

Diso'roed. adj, [dis and orb.] Thrown 
out of the proper orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from Jo^ c, 

Or like a star disorb'd. Shak. Troilus and Cressida. 

Diso'rder. n. s. [dis and order; des- 
ovdre, Fr.] 

1. Want of regular disposition; irregu- 
lanty ; confusion ; immethodical distri- 
bution. 

When I read an author of genius witliMUt me- 
thod, 1 fancy myself in a wood that ahouiulH with 
mu'jy nobie ul>jccts, rising among one another in 
the greatest conl’usi«m and duorrler. Sperlatoi’. 

2. Tumult; disturbance; bustle. 

A greater favour this disorder hrmight 
Unto her servants, than their awful iVioiight 
Durst entertain, when thus conipcll’d tlicy prest 
I’lii* V ieiding marble of her snowy breast. Waller. 

3. Neglect of rule; irregularitr. 


DIS 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Po^. 
4 Breach of laws; violation of standing 
institution. 

There reigned in all man blood, manslaugliter, 
disquieting of mod meu,^ fbigetfulness of good 
turns, and disorder in marriiqp}!. JVisd. xiv. Hd. 
5. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
economy which causes health ; sickness ; 
distem^r. It is used commonly for a 
slight mseose. 

l^easure and pain are only different constitu- 
tions of the mind, sometimes occasioned by dis- 
order in the body, or sometimes by thoughts in 
the mind. ^ Locke. 

({. Discomposure of mind; turbulence of] 
passions. 

To Dis'order. V. a. [dis and order,] 

1. To throw into confusion; to confound; 
to put out of method; to disturb; to 
rume ; to confuse. 

Eve, 

Not so repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing, 
And tresses all dtsoi'der'd, at his feet 
Fell humble. Milton. 

Yon disorder*d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from stones, where clouds of dust 
arise. Dryden. 

The incursions of the Goths, and other baihii- 
rous nations, disordered the affairs of the Roman 
empire. Arhuihrwt. 

•2. To make sick ; to disturb the body : as, 
my dinner disorders me. 

3. To discompose ; to disturb the mind. 

4 To turn out of holy orders ; to depose ; 
to strip of ecclesiastical vestments. 

Let him he stript, and disordered; I would fain 
see him walk in querpo^ that the world may be- 
hold the inside of a friar. Dryden*s Span. Fnar. 

Dis'ordered* [from disorder.] Dis- 
orderly ; irregular; vitious ; loose; unre- 
strained in behaviour: debauched. 

Heie do you keep a hundred knights and squires 
I\Ien so disorder'd f so tlehauch’d and bold. 

That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shakesp. King Lear, 

Diso'rderedness. n. s. [from disor- 
dered.] Irregularity; want of order; 
confusion. 

By that disorderedness of the soldiers, a great 
advantage was offered unto the enemy. KnoUts. 

Disorderly, adj. [from disorder.] 

1. Confused ; immethodical ; williout pro- 
per distribution. 

1'hosc obsolete lavs of Henry I. were but dtstrr- 
derly, confuted, and general tilings; rather cases 
and shells of administration than institutions. 

hale. 

2. Irregular ; tumultuous. 

The^ thought it the exlremest of evils to put 
themselves at the mercy of tliose hungry andrhs- 
e/*de//y people. Jiacon. 

His thouLdils, which are the pieinres and re 
suits <tf pHusituis, are penernlly such as natundly 
arise from iliose disorderly motions of our spirits.* 

Dryden. 

A dworderlt/ multitude coiUcnding with (hehcaK 
of the legislature, is like n man in a fit under the 
conduct of one in the iuliiess of his health and 
strength. ^ Addmn. 

3. Lawless; contrary to law; inordinate ; 
contrary to the rules of life ; vitious. 

He rep’^oved them for their disordfrlif .isseiii- 
hhesagHiiibt the {reaceable people of the realms. 

Ilauuard. 


DIS 

Naked savages fighting disorderly with stones^ 
by appointmeitt of their commandeta, truljr 
and absolutely be said to war. BakigL 

2. Without ww; inor^Bfiately. 

We behaved not ourselves disprdcriy amon| ^o o. 

Diso'rbinatb. ai^. [dis md ordinate.] 
Not living by the rules of virtue ; in- 
ordinate. 

'J'liese not disordinate, yet causeless suffer 
llie puiiishnieiit of dissolute days. Milt. Agonistes. 

Diso'rinately. adp. [ftom disordinate,] 


Diso'rderly. adv. [from disorder.] 

. Without rule ; witliout method ; irregu- 
larly ; confusedly. 


Inordinately; vitiously. 
Diso'rientated. adj, [dis and orient,] 
Turned from the east ; turned from the 
right direction ; thrown out of the pro- 
per place. Harris, 

To Diso'wn. V, a. [dfrandoton.] 

1. To deny ; not to ^low. 

Then they, who brother’s bettor claim disown. 
Expel their parents, and usurp the throne. 

Dryden*s AHneid. 

2. To abnegate ; to renounce. 

^ When an autlior has publickly disowned a spu- 
rious piece, they have disputed his uaine with 
him. Swijt. 

To DISPA'ND. v.a. [dispando, Lat.] To 
display ; to spread abroad. Diet. 

Dispa'nsion. n. s. [from dispansus, Lat.] 
The act of displaying; the act of spread- 
ing ; diffusion ; dilatation. 

To DlSPAllAGE. v. a, [from dispar^ 

Lat.] 

1. To marry any one to another of in- 
feriour condition. 

2. To match unequally ; to injure by union 
with something inferiour in excellence. 

3. To injure by a comparison with some- 
thing of less value. 

f. To treat with contempt; to mock; to 
flout; to reproach. 

Ahax, his sottish conqueror, he drew 
God’:, altar to dispa7ftgf and displace, 

For one of Syrian mode. Milton's Par. Loot. 

Thou durst not thus disparage gloiiims arms. 
Which greatest heroes have in battle vorn, 

Their ornament and safety. Miltons Agonistes. 
Thej' will defy 

That winch they love most tenderly ; 

Quarrel with luinc’d pies, and disparage 
'I heir best and dearest friend, plum-porrid^. 

5. To bring reproach upon ; to be the cause 
of disgrace. 

How .shull frail pen, with fear disparaged. 
Conceive such sovereign glory and great houti- 
tiiicd ? Spenser. 

His religion sat easily, naturally, and grace- 
fully upon him, without* any of those foi bidding 
nupeardutes vhicii sometimes disparage the ac- 
tions of men sincerely pious. Atterbnry. 

Dispa'r AOKMENT. n.s. [from disparage,] 

1. Injurious union or comparison with 
feoiTifthing of inferior excellence. 

They fake it for a disparagement to sort thciu- 
selve-, vifh any other than tlieeiiemie\s(»l the pub- 
lic k peae<*. ^ I'Tstrango. 

2. l^In law.] Matching an heir in mar- 

riage under his or her degicc, or against 
deetMicy. Cowell, 

You viougfull;^ do requlit* Mopsa to so greats 
dispurugenant, as to wed her father’s servant. 

Stdntju 

She was much affectionate to her own kindred, 
v lnch did stir great env> in the lords of (lie kirie’i 
side, who r (iuit(e<l her blood a duparagcmenl to m 
mingled with the king’s. Baews, 

3. Keproach; disgrace; indignity. 
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11M d«i(h MiAftH )lM 4 eld Im lind ^ 

Hii hownit atahw «d(ii nmoour mmI delicti 
Aeltd great ditpatagoMni makes to uis former 
i^ht ^Pf^‘ 


casionedi 

liarity, are tfiwamea witii lacrion. rro*n/» 

'Tw no dh^agetnetdUi philosophy, Aat it ow- 
not deify . GUmviUe. 

Reason Is a weak, diminutive light, compared 
to revelation ; but it ought to be no diaparagment 
to a star that it is not a sun. South. 

^ly upon your beaaty : *twere a dtaparagement 
fit that to talk of oandkiotis, when you are certain 
of making your owa terms, 

Simthem t Innocent Adultery. 

4. ft has to before the person or thing 

age, when not to pleasure 
Tills seems an honour^ not duparagement. Denham. 

The play was never intended for the stage ; nor, 
without disparagement to tlic author, could have 
succeeded. Dryden. 

Dispa'raoer. n.So [from duparage.] 
One that disgraces ; one Umt treats with 
indignity ; one that contrives an unequal 
mat^. 

Dt SPARATES. ft. 9 . [iWwn rfw/wrrflrfa, Lat 
Things so unlike tliat they caimot be 
compared with each other. 

Dispa'rity. n. ». [from Mspar, Lat.] 
t. Inequality ; difference in degree either 
of rank or excellence. 

Between Elihu and the rest of Job’s familiarSi 
the greatest disparity was but in years. Hooker, 
Among unequals, wliat society 
Can sort, what harmony or true delight ? 

Which must be mutual, in proportion duo 
Civ’ll and receiv’d ; but in dinariiyi 
The one intense, tlic other still remiss. 

Cannot well suit with cither, but soon prove 
Tedious alike. Milton^s Par, Lost. 

There was as great a di^aritv between tlie prac- 
tical dictates of the understanding, then and now, 
db there is between empire and advice, counsel 
and command. ^ ^ South. 

Men ought not to associate and join themselves 
together ill the same office, under a disoarity of 
coud I Ikm . Ayl^ts Farcrgm. 

Some members must preside, and others obey 
and a disparity in tlie outward condition is iieces 
»arj to keep ^verul orders in mutual dependance 
on cad I other, Rogers, 

2. Dissimilitude; unlikcness. 

Tv Dispa'rk. V. a, [dis and park*] 

1 . To throw open a park. 

You have fed upon my signiories, 
yforc 


Dupurk'd my parks, and fell’d my forest woods. 

Shakeap 

2. To set at large ; to release from enclo- 
sure. 

They were suppos’d 
By narrow wits to be inclos’d ; 

'I’Ul his free muse tlircw down the pale# 

And did at once dispark them all. Waller, 

To Dispa'rt. V. a. [dis and part ; de~ 
partir, Fr. dispertior, Lat.] To divide 
in two ; to seplu^te ; to break ; to burst 
to rive. 

'Mie gate nor wood, nor of enduring brass, 

But of more worthy substance framctl was ; 

Ooubi V dihinrtedi it did luck and close, 

That when it locked none might through it pass. 

Spenser, 

On citlirr aid« ^ 

Duparhd chaos overbuilt exclaim’d, 

And with rebounding surge the bars assail’d. 
That scorn’d his indignation. 

’Die rest to several places, 

Disparted, and between spun out die air. MiUon, 
Disparted Britain mourn’d their doubtful sway, 
And dreaded both, when ueitber would obey. 

rfWFt 


Milton, 


DIS 

Tlie pilgrim oft 
At dead of night, ’mid nis orison, hears, 

Aghast, the voice of time disparting tow’rs. Bier. 

Dispa'ssion. ft. ». [from elif and pamon.] 
Freedom from mental perturbation ; ex- 
emption from passion. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or dis- 
passion, is called by the Scopticks iiidisturbance, 
by the Molenists quietism, by cominou men peace 
or conscience. Temple. 

Dispa'ssionate. a<&‘. [from and p/itf- 

sionate,^ Cool ; calm ; impartial : mo- 
derate; temperate: it was sometimes 
written dispassienated. 

You have, as all dispauionated men may judge, 
folfilled the poet’s dennition of madness. 

Dr, Maine. 

Wise and dupassionate men thought he had been 
proceeded with very justly. Clarendon, 

To Dispe'l. V. a. [dispello, Lat.] To 
drive by scattering ; to dissipate. 

If the night 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 

Disperse it, as now li^ht dispels the dark. MHton. 

When the spirit brings light unto our minds, it 
dispeU darkness ; wc see it, as we do that of the 
sun at noon, and need not the twilight of reason 
to shew it. Locke. 

Dl SPENCE. n,s, [dispence, Fr.] Ex- 
pence; cost ; charge ; profusion. 

It was a vault ybuUt for great dispence. 

With many ranges rear’d along the wall, 

And oiie great chimney, whose long funnel 
thence 

The smoke forth threw. Fairy C^ueen, 

To DISPE'ND. V. a. [dispendo, Lat.] To 
spend ; to consume ; to expend. 

Of their commodities they were now scarce able 
to dispend the third part. 

Spenser*s State of Ireland. 
Dispe'nsary. #1. 9. [from dujmse.] The 
place where medidnes are clispensed. 

To thoe the lov’d dispens'ry I resign. Garth, 

Dispensation, n. s. [nom dispensation 
Lat.] 

1. Distribution; the act of dealing out 
any tiling. 

This perpetual circulation is constantly pro- 
moted by a dispensation of water promiscuously 
and iiidl^'crently to all parts of the earth. 

WooiluHird's Not. Hist. 

2. The dealing of God witli his creatures 
method of providence; distribution of| 
good and evil. 

God delights in the ministries of his own choice, 
and the methods of grace, in the aconoray of hea- 
ven, ami the di^nsatioia of eternal happiness. 

Taylor's Wortliy Communicant. 
Neither arc God’s methods or intentions differ- 
ent in his dispensations to each private man. Rogers, 
•Do thou, my soul, the destin’d period wait, 
When God shall solve the dark decrees of fate ; 
His now unequal duqiensutions c\chT, 

And make all wise and beautiful appear, Tkkell, 

3. An exemption from some law ; a per- 
mission to do something forbidden ; an 
allowance to omit something com 
manded. 

A dispematfon was obtained to enable Dr. Bar- 
row to marry. Ward. 

Dispensa'tor, n. s. [Lat] One em- 
ployed in dealing out any thuig ; a distri- 
nuter. 

As her majesty hath made them dispensators of 
her favour towards h*»r people,^ so^ it bchoveth 
them to shew themselves equal distributers of the 
same. 

Dispk'nsatory. n. a. [from dispense^ 
A book in which the composition of me- 


DIS 

dicines is described and directed ; in the 
Greek, a Pharmacopeia, 

The dcscrqHion of the ointment is found In 
the chymical dispensatory. ^ Bacon's Kat. Hist* 
A whole dimensatory was little enough to -meet 
with, and sumce to ail tlieir wants. Hammond, 
Our materia medica is large enoneh j and, to 
fqcrk Into our dhptnsatoriet, one would think no 
disease incurable. Baker, 

To DISPE'NSE. V. a. [dispenur, Fr.] 

“ , To deal out ; to distribute. 

Those now, that were dispensed 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my forAnowledgc. Milton. 

Those to whom Christ has coitiniitted the dis- 
pensing of his gospel. Decay F/ety. 

At &ngth tlm muses stand restor’d again, 

While you dispense the laws, and guide Uie state. 

Dryden, 

To them but oarth-bom life they did dispense. 
To us, for mutual idd, celestial sense. 

Tate's Juvenal. 

*2. To make up a medicine. 

3. To dispense tvith. To excuse ; to grant 
dispensation for ; to allow : bwore 
things. 

To save a brother’s life, 

Nature dispenses tolih the deed. SItedtesp. 


How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by 
ithi 


pensing with outFis, absolving subjects from allegi- 
ance, and cursing, or threatening to corse, as long 
08 their curses were regarded, tfe popes have not 
wrought innumerable mischiefs. Raleigh, , 

Rules of words may be dispensed vntk. Watts, 

4. To dispense with : beibre persons. To 
set free from an obligation. This con- 
struction seems ungrammatical. 

^ I could not dispense with myself from making a 
voyage to Caprea. Addison on Italy, 

•. To dispense with. To obtain a dispen- 
sation from ; to come to agreement with 
This structure is irregulv, unless it bt 
here supposed to mean, as itmay, to dis- 
count ; to pay an equivalent. 

Hast thou not sworn allegiance unto me.^ 

Const thou dispense with heav’n for such an otth ? 

SItakesp, 

Dispe'nse. n. 8, [from the verb ] Dis- 
pensation ; exemption : not in use. 

Then rcliqnes, beads, 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds. JUihim. 

Dispe'nser. n. r. prom dispense,] One 
that dispenses ; one that deak out an 3 r 
thing; a distributer. 

The ministers of that household are the dis- 
pensers of that faith. Spratt. 

lliose who stand before earthly princes, who 
are tlie dispensers of their favours, and conveyors 
of their will to others, challenge high honouis. 

Atierbury. 

To Dispe'ople. v,a, [dta and peoph.] 
To depopulate ; to empty of pec^le. 

The Irish, banished into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, seeing t^ir 
lands so dispeofied and weakened, come dovt n into 
tlic pkww. hpenser. 

ConSagrations, and great droughts, do not 
merely dtspeaple, but destroy. Baton. 

Hh heart exalts him inthaharm 
Already done, to have dupeoptettieav'n. Miltm. 

Kings, furious and severe, 

Who claim’d the dties, dispeopled air and floods. 
The lonely lords of empty ^ilds and woods. Pope. 

Dispe'oplbe. ft. s, [from dispeople.] A 
depopulator; a waster. 

Nor drain 1 ponds the golden carp to take : 

Nortrewloforpke 8 ,ii«q^<»»oftIielaKe. Oay, 

To Dispb'rgb. r. a. [di^trgo, To 
sprinkle ; to scatter. Shakesp, 
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Tff DISPE'RSE. t\a, [dtspersus, Lat.] 

1. To sciitter ; to drive to different parts. 

And 1 iicatterf'd them among the heathen, and 
the^ were dUperted through the countries. 

Euk, xxxvi. 19. 

2. To dissipate. 

Soldiers, disperMC yourselves. Shukesp. 

If the night 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or coiiee.il'd, 

DispviM it, as iioiv ligiit disj)eN the dark. Milton. 

3 . 'J o deal a’)out; to distribute. 

Bring nkiugtli.it loved wealth, he could not 
eniure to havi iiade ^iek, nor nny obstruction to 
tontiuuL in the g Ue vein which dipeneth that 
hi >od. Bacon. 

1 ) 1 s I’ i-:'Rs h n i. Y . af/y. [from dispersed,] In 
a (Iii»porscil luaniun*; vSt'paratdy. 

'liu ( \(|ui^iie wits of boim few, peiadvenfure, 
«re nhie, JunirDdilu heir aiul there, to find now a 
Word, iin.l llten a stMitente, wliicli may be more 
p.ob.ihly Misjjceted, tli.iu e.isib cleared, of erroiir, 

Hooher. 

Those minerals are either found in grains, dh~ 
ptr&idlif iutermiM d with the coipuscles of earth or 
s.iihI, or else suiiasscd into balls or nodules. 

WtKidward. 

Disbc'rsedness. n.s. [from dispersed, 
'I'he state of being dispersed ; dispersion 
Oispk'rsednkss. «. s, [from disperse. 
Thinness ; scatt<*rcdness. 

The Inirid parts of Afrit k are by Piso resem- 
bled to a libbard’s skin, the distance of whose 
spots represent the disposed wc&s of liabitatlons or 
towns in Airick. Bru t u aod on Languages. 

Dispe'rskr. w. s, [from disperse,] A 
scatterer; a spreatier. 

Those who art phased witli defamatory libels, 
so far as to approve the autliois and dLspensetjof 
them, ate as guilts as if tliej liad com] used them. 

Sp(Ctaior. 

Di-sPe'rsion. n,s, [from disptrsio, Lat.^ 

1 . Tlie act of scattering or spreading. 

2. 1*1 tc state of being scattered. 

Noah bt gnu from thence his dispasion. Hultigh. 
After soman> diAgmiuas, and so mans divisions, 
two or three of us niav ytt be g.ilhc’ud togeiber- 

Popt. 

To Dispi'rit. r,a. [disand spirit.] 

1. To discourage; to deject; to depress; 
to damp ; to terrify ; to intimidate ; to 
fright; to strike with fear. 

(.’erlain il is, th.it the jiooi man apfieartd sh 
dtspiriUd, that he spokt but few words afh r hi 
Cd.Mc Ujioii the sc iih)ld Vlarendon 

'i he }»iovi«lenre of Clod strikes not in with 
till III, hut rl.idies, ami cm n di'^ptnts, alltluireii' 
lit .iNoi.f-, and makes tlx ir dev’gns htartless and 
ini 111 . til il. Soiitli. 

SteuU to my |tjin(iplts, and not di^tjdrtted with 
my mil ctlon^,*^ lia\e overcome all dilnculties. 

Dryden. 

Amidst all the lionoius that are paid him, he 
feels nothing in luiiisi U hut a poor, we.ik, disjii- 
nted mortal, yicldingto the lawj> of corruption. 

Jlngfrs. 

2. To exhaust the spirits ; to oppress the 
constitution of the body. 

He has dispiriltd himsilf by a debauch, nnd 
drank away his good humour. ColUer. 

DjSPI'RITEDNESS. w. s. [from dispirit, ] 
Want of vigour; want ol vivacity. 

Diet. 

To Displa'ce. V, a, [dis and place.] 

1. To put out of place ; to place in another 
situation : as, tlie chessmen are displacid. 
t. 'fo put out of any state, condition, of- 
fice, tru^Jt, or dignity. 
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To displace any who are in, upon displeasure, is 
by all means to Be avoided, unless there be a ma- 
nifest cause for it. Bacon. 

Abdal, who commands 
The city, is the prince’s friend, and therefore 
Must be displac'd, and thou shall strait .succeed 
him. Denham. 

A rclij^ion, established by God himself, should 
not be displaced by any thing, under a demonstra- 
tion of that divine power that first introduced it. 

iSout/i. 

One then may be duqiUtc'd, nnd one may reign ; 
And want of merit render birthright vain. 

Dryden. 

3. To disorder. 

You have displac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 

With most admir’d disorder. Shakesp. 

Displa'crncy. n. s, [displicentia, Lat.] 

1 . Incivility ; disobligation. 

2. Disgust ; any tiling unpleasing. 

The dLsplacencics tliat he receives, by the conse- 
quences of his excess, far outweigh all that is 
grateful in it. Decay oj Piety. 

To Displa'nt. V. a, [dis and plant,] 

1 . To remove a plant. 

2. To drive a people from the place in 
which they have fixed their residence. 

All those countries, wliich, lying near unto any 
mountains, or Iiisli desarts,ima lieen planted with 
English, were shortly duplanted nnd lost. Spenser. 

J may justly account new plantations to he the 
clnldreii of former kingdoms : I like a plantation 
ill a pure soil; that is, where people arc md dis- 
plantcd. Bacon. 

Displanta'tion. n, s, [from dis and 
pfajtiatio,] 

1. The removal of a plant. 

2. The ejection of a people. 

The Edeuites were garrisoned to resist the Assy- 
rians, w hose displantatwn Seiiacherib vaunted of. 

llaUigh. 

To DISPLA'Y. V, a, [desployer^ Fr.] 

1. To s])rcad wide. 

The nortlieni wind his wings did broad display 
At lii.s coiiniiand, and reared him up light. 

lairy Queen. 

'I'hcre be liim found all carelessly display'd, 

In secret shadow from the sunny ray, 

On a sweet bed of lilies softly laid. Fairy Queen. 

2. To exhibit to tlie sight or mind. 

Y on speak not like yourself, who ever \et 
Have stood to charity, and display'd th’ ellects 
Of disposition gentle. Shakesp. 

'I hou lieav’n’s alternate beauty can’st display, 

The blush of morning, and the milky way. 

Dryden. 

The works of nature, and the words of revela- 
tion, disiday truth to mankind in characters so vi- 
sible, that those, who arc not quite blind, may 
rtad. Jacke. 

I’lie storm the da^k I,yra*an groves display'd, 
And first to light expos’ll the sacred shade. 

Pojie's Statius. 

Say h»’w this instiiimcnt of love began ; 

And in iminortHl stiuins display the fan. Cay. 

3. To carve ; to rut up. 

lie carves, displays, and cuts up to a wonder. 

S})ectator. 

4. To talk without restraint. 

The very It How which of late 
Display'd vo sfciicily against your highiieis. Shah. 

5. 'Fo set ostentatiously to view. 

They an* all cunched in a pit, with obscured 
lights ; whic h, at the very instant of our meeting, 
they will at once display to the night. Shahesji. 

Displa'y. 71. 8. [from the verb.] An ex- 
hibition of any thing to view. 

Ourenobled understandings take the wings of 
till* morning to visit the woild above u aid 
have a glorioiif display of the higlii -U foim nf 
cu aU d eKCelleiicies. ( ilunt die. 


DIS 

We can with the greatosl coldness behold iht 
stupendous ditplays of omnipotence, and be in 
transports at the puny essays of human skill. 

Spectatar* 

Displea'sance* «- 8. [from displaue.] 
Anger ; discontent. Obsolete. 

Cordell said, she lov’d him as behov’d : 

Whose simple answer, wanting colours fair 
’Po }>aint it forth, him to displcasance mov’d. 

Fairy Queen, 

Displea'sant. adj, [from displease,] 
Unplensing ; offensive ; unpleasant* 

Wliut to one is a most grateful odour, to another 
is noxious and displeasani ; and it were a misery 
to some to lie stretched on a bed of roses. 

Gian. Seep. 

To Disple'ase. v,a. [dis and please,] To 
offend ; to make angry. 

God was displeased with this thing. 

1 Chron. xxi. 7, 

To Displease, v, n. To disgust; to 
raise aversion. 

Foul sights do rather displease, in that they ca- 
che the memory of foul things, tlian in the imme- 
diate objects; and therefore, in pictim‘s, those 
foul sights do not mucli ollend. Bac. Aat. Hist. 

Your evlrcme fondness was perhaps as disp/eoa- 
ing to God before, as now your extreme uHliction. 

Temple. 

Sweet and stinking commonly serve our turn 
for these ideas, which, in effect, is little more 
than to call tliem pleasing or displeasing; though 
tlie smell of n rose and violet, both sweet, are 
certainly \cry distinct ideas. Locke. 

Displk'asingness. n.s, [from displeas- 
iwg*.] Offensiveness ; quality of of- 
fending. 

It is u mistake to think that men cannot change 
their displeasinifncss or imliirerenc;t , (hat is in ac- 
tions, into pleaaiireund desire, if they will do but 
wimt is in their power. * Ijocke, 

Displf/asure. n, s. [from displease.] 

1. Unea&incfs ; pain received. 

I\ hen good is jiroposed, its absence carries die- 
plinsitre or pain with il. Lccht, 

2. Oflence ; pain given. 

fs'ow slirill 1 be more blumcle»s tlmn the P)iib»* 
tines, Iboii^b 1 do them a displeasure. Judges. 

3. Anger ; indignation. 

True repentance may be wrougiil in the hearts 
of such us fear God, and ^et incur ids displeasure, 
the deserved elfecl whereof is eternal death. 

Hooker, 

He should beware that he did not provoke So- 
iy man’s heavy diydca.snrc against him. Knolles, 
Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
Fioin ills dhpleasurc. Milton. 

Though the rcciprocalncss of the injury ought 
to allay the displeasure at it, yet nun so much 
more consider wliut they sutler than what they do. 

Decay of’ Tirty, 

On mo alone thy just displeasure lay ; 

But take tliy judgments from this mourning land. 

Dryden. 

Y’'ou*ve shewn how mucli you my content de- 
sign ; 

Y>t, ah ' would hcav’n’s d’uqileasure jiass like mine ! 

Drvdtn, 

Nothing is in itself so jiernicious to communi- 
ties of 1< arned men, as the displeasure of their 
juinec. Addison's Freeholder. 

4. State of di.sgrace; state of being dii- 
coiintcnanccd ; disfavour. 

He went into Iceland, being in displeasure with 
tlir jmpc for overmuch familiarity. 

Pcacham on Msaie, 

To Dirplf.'asure, V, a. [from the noun.] 
To displease ; not to gain favour ; not 
to win affection. A word not elegant, 
nor now in uie . 
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YiUtxt^wy ^ or 

li«tli bv the iit it Impoiiible wxnf oilier 

should M over greet JBeoee. 

To DlSPLaOE. It B. [di^lodo, Lat] To 
disperie with a loud noise; to vent with 
violence. 

Stood rank’d of seraphim another row. 

In potture to ditpUda tueir tecoud tire 
Of thunder. MiUm. 

DisPLO'siON. M.#. [from displostu, Lat.] 
The act of diaploHin^; a sudden burst 
or dispersion with noise and violence. 
Dispo'rt. II. », [di$ and 9porti] Play ; 
spbrt; pastime; diversion; amusement; 
merriment* 

She list not hear, but her ditporU pursued ; 

Aod ever bode him stay, till time the tide renew’d. 

Spcruer. 

His dupcrU were ingenuous and manlike, where- 
by he always learneif somewhat. 

Hayiourd an Ed, VI. 

She busied, heard the sound 
Of rustling leaves ; but minded not, as us'd 
To such duport before her through tlie field. 

Milton, 

To Dispo'rt. V. a, [from the noun.] To 
divert 

He often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to dispart himself. Shak, 

To Dispo'BT.r. n. To play ; to toy ; to 
wanton. 

Fresh gales and gentle ahs^ 
Whisper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung rote, ftuug odours, from Uic spicy shrub 
Disporting f Milton. 

Lootic to the winds their airy garments fiew ; 
Tlio glitt'ring textures of the lilmy dew 
Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies, 

Where light disparts in ever mingling dyes. Pope. 

Dispo'sal. n. s, [from dispose.] 

1. The act of disposing or regulating any 
thing ; regulation ; dispensation ; distri- 
bution. 

Tax not divine disnosal ; wisest men 
Have err’d, and by oad women been deluded. 

2. Tlie power of distribution ; the right of 
bestowing. 

Are not the blessings both of this world and 
Uie next in his disposal / AUerbury. 

$, Government ; management ; conduct. 

We slinll get more true and clear knowledge by 
one rule, than by taking up principles, and there- 
by putting our minds into the disposals of others. 

Locke. 

f. Establishment in a new state ; dismis- 
sion into new hands. 

1 am called olF from public dissertafi^ms by a 
domestick affair of gieat luiporlaiicc, which is no 
less tlian the dUptml of in\ sister Jeuuv for life. 

Tatlc.-, So. 75. 

To DISPO'SE. V, a. [disposer, Fr. dis- 
pono, Lat.] 

1. To employ to variou.s purposes ; to dif- 
fuse. 

Thus, whilst she dhl her various pow ’r d/ipote, 
Tlie world was free from rants, wars, and w'oes. 

Prior. 

2. To give ; to place ; to bestow. 

Yet see, when noble benefits shall prove 
Not well dispos'd, the mind giown once corrupt, 
They tuni to vicious forms, ten times more udy 
'J’han ever they were fair Shakesp. 

Of what you gathered, as most your own, you 
have disposed much in works of public piety. 

Spratt. 

3. To turn to any particular end or conse- 
quence. 

Endure, and conquer ; Jove will soon dispose 
To future, good our past and prescut woes. Dryd, 
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4. To adapt ; to (cam for any purpose. 

These wheu the knighta bokela, they 'gan 

pose 

Themteives to court, and eaoh a damsel ohoae. 

i^cwirr. 

But if thee list unto the court to throng. 

And there to haunt after the hoped prey. 

Then must thou thee dispose atiother way. 

HuiS^*s TeU, 

5. To frame the mind ; to give a propen- 
sion ; to incline: wilb to. 

Suspicions dispose kings to tyranny, husbands 
to jeafousy, and wise men to irresolution and me- 
iaucholy. Bacon. 

The meroorv of what they had suffered, by 
being without it, easily disposed them to do this. 

Clarend. 

He knew the seat of Paradise ; 

And, as he was dispos'd, could prove it 

Below tho moon, or else above it Hudsbfas. 

This disposes men to believe what it teaches, to 
follow what it advises. Temple. 

A man might do this now if he were malicious- 
ly dispoKd, and had a mind to bring matters to 
extremity. Dryden. 

Although the frequency of prayer and fasting 
may be ot no eifica^ to dispose God to be more 
gracious^ yet it is of great use to dispose us to be 
more objects of his grace, Smatridge, 

If mere moralists find themselves disposed to 

S lide, lust, intemperance, or avarice, they do not 
link their morality concerned to check them. 


6. To make fit: with /or. 

I'ius may dispose me, perhaps, /ar the reception 
of irutli ; but helps me not to it. Locke. 

7. To regulate ; to adiust. 

Wak’d by the cries, in’ Athenian chief arose 
The knightly forms of combat to dispose.^ 

Dryden's Fables. 

8. To dispose of., To apply to any pur- 

pose ; to transfer to any other person or 
use. * 

All men are naturally in a state of fierfect free- 
dom to order their actions, and disjjoserf their 
posse.*ision8 and persons, as they think fit, within 
tlie bounds of the law of nature. Locke. 

Dispose i^'thc meat with the butler, or any other 
crony. Swift. 

9. To dispose of. To put into the hands 
of another. 

As j>hp is mine, I may dispose of lier : 

\Vliich shall be either to this gentleman. 

Or to her death Shak. 

I have disimed of her to a man of business, who 
will let her see, that to be well dresseil, in good 
humour, and cliearful in her family, are the arts 
and sciences of feiiia'c life. Tatler. 

10. To dispose of. To give away by autho- 
rity. 

A rural fudge diipoi’d /beauty’s prize. Waller. 

11. To dispose of. To direct. 

The lot is cast into the lap ; but the whole dis- 
pifsing t/icreof is of the Lord. Procerin. 

12. To dispose of. To conduct ; to behave. 

They must receive in'ilructions how to dispose 
of themselves when they conic, whiLh must be in 
the nature of laws unto them. Bacon to ViUiers. 

VA. To dispose of . To place in any condition. 

For die rcinainiug doubt. 

What to resolve, uiid how dispose ot me, 

Be warn’d to cast lliat useless care aside. D yd.Fab. 

14. To dispose of. To put away by any 
means. 

They require more water than can be found, and 
more than can be disposed tf, if it was found. 

Burnet. 

To Dispo'se. V. n. To bargain ; to make 
terms. Obsolete. 

When she saw you did suspect 
She had dispos'd with Ciesar, and that your rage 
Would not oe purg’d, she sent word she was dead. 

^ Skakesp. 
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Dispo'sb. n. t. [from the vert>2] 

I. Power; manageoMiit ; with 

at or to. 

All that is mine I leave at thy dispose ; 

My goods, my lands, my reputation. Shakesp 
It shall be ray task 

To render thee the Parthian at dispute. MUton. 

Of all your goodness leaves to our dispose. 

Our liberty’s the only gift we chusc. 

Dryden*s Indian Emperor 

3, Distribution; act of government; dis* 
pensation. ^ 

All Is best, though oft we doubt 

What th’ unsearchaoJe dispose 
Of highest wisdom brings about. 

And ever best found In the close. Milt, Agon. 

3. Disposition ; cast of behaviour. Obsedete, 

He hath a person, and a smooth di^ose, 

To be suspected ; fram’d to make women false. 

Shedtesp. Othello. 

4. Disposition ; cast of nfiind ; inclination. 
Obsolete. 

lie carries on the stream of his dispose 
Without observance or respect of any, 

In will peculiar. Shake^. Trod and Cressida, 

Dispo'ser. n. 8. [from dispose ] 

1. Distributor; dispenser; bestower. 

Tlie magistrule is l>otli the beggar and the dis- 
poser of wnat is gc>t by hegclug. 

GrounPs Bills tf Mortality. 

2. Governor ; regulator ; director. 

I think myself obliged, whatever my private 
apprehensions may he of the success, to do my 
duty, and leave events to their disjioser. Boyle. 

All the reason vi mankind cannot surest any 
solid ground of satisfaction, hut in making tliat 
God our friend, who is the absolute disposer of ail 
things. South. 

Vvould I had been disposer of thy stars. 

Thou shouidst have iiad thy wiso, and died ia 
wars. Dryden. 

3. One who takes from and gives to whom 
he pleases. 

But brandish’d high, in an ill omen’d hour. 

To thee, proud Gaul, beliold thy juslcst fear, 
llic master sword, of thj pow’r. Prior, 

Disposi'tion. n.s. [fiome//.rposifto«Lat.] 

1. Order ; method ; distribution. 

Touching musical harmonv. w'hether by instru- 
ment or voice, it being of high and low, in due 
proportionable dismsinnn, such notwithstanding 
IS the force thereof, and so very pleasing eilecu 
It hath, in that verv part of man which is most 
divine, that some have been thereby induced to 
think, that the soul itself by nature is, or bath in 
it, liurmony. Hooker, 

I'ndcr tfiis head of invention is placed the dis- 
position of the work, to put all things in a beauti- 
tul order and harmonv, that (he whole iniw be of 
a piece. l)ry,i< ns Dufresnoy, rr^act, 

1 d'>k vilicllier tile conmetion of the extremes 
be not tmne clearly seen, in this simple and natu- 
ral (Itopwiion, than in the perplexed repetitions 
and jumble of five or six syllogisms ? Locke, 

2. Natural fitness ; quality. 

Refrangibllity of the rays of light is their dispo- 
ntion to lie refracted, or turued out of their way, 
in passing out of one transparent body oc Madium 
into another, Neisisii. 

3. Tendency to any act or Mtcs* 

This argueth a great dUposition to putreiaction in 
the soil and air. Bacon's Nat. Jiittosy. 

Disposition is when the power and ability o^ do- 
ing any thing U ^ward, and ready upon every 
occasion to brftk Into acdon. Locks 

Bleeding Is to be used or omitted according to 
the syinpHo,..! which affect the brain : it K'lieves 
in any inflaisimatory dimoiituia of the coat of tha 
nerve. ^ Arimthnot m Diet. 

4. Temper of mind. 

4 A 
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I l»ve mo^ forlheir takei, .i^ore than 

of inan'a dit^tipn is 

I^aer been 

The Ihwartincf of vonr dUpodtUm, if 

You hui not snew'd them now you were dispos’d, 

Er^ tUvy laClcM power to (^ss ^ou. Shak. Cariol. 

54 Aficcdon of kindness or ill-will. 

1 take myself to he as well inform’d as' most 
men in the dumautkfnt of each people towards the 
otlier. Stv^, 

6, Predominant inclination. 

As they pinch one another hv tlie din^ition, he 
cries out,* no mure. &ioketp. Anth» am Cleopatra. 

The love >%e hear to our friends (s generally 
caused by our findfiig the same ditpcdtion in them 
' wliich uc feel in ourselves. Pope, j 

j 7. Assortment ; adjustment of external dr 
cumstance'^ : not used. 

* I crave Ct ftUfHihition for niy wife. 

Due reference of pUeo and exhibition, 

As levels with her breeding. SImkesD. Othello. 

DisPo'stTlVE. rtcf/. [from dispose.] That 
which implies disposal of any property ; 
decretive. 

The words of all judicial acts are written nar- 
ratively, unless it be in sentences wbereiu dispaii- 
(tve and enacting terms arc made use of. 

Ayliffe't Parergm. 

Dispo'sitively. adv. [from dispositive. 

1. In a dispositive manner. 

2. Respecting individuals ; distributively, 

That axiom in philosophy, that the generation 
of one tiling is the corruption of another, although 
ft be substantially true, concerning tlie form and 
matter, is also di^osUively venfed m the cHicient 
or producer. Browns Valg. Err. 

Dispq^sitor. n. s. [from dispose.] The 
lord of that sign in which the planet is, 
and by which therefore it is overruled 


To Disposse'ss. V. a. [dis and possess.] 

1 . To put out of possession ; to deprive ; 
to disseise. 

The blow from saddle forced him to fly ; 

Else might it needs down to his manly breast 
Have cleft Ids bead in twain, and Idc thence dis- 
passed. Fairy Queen. 

Thou shalt hold the opiii'oii of Pytliaeoras, ere 
1 will allow of thy wits ; and fear to kill a wood- 
cock, lemt tliou dispossess the soul of thy graiuhinie. 

Hhakesp. Twelfth Night. 
Let us sit upon the ground, and 'tell 
How some have ix-en depos’d, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the gliosts they dispoueu'H. 

Shukesp. Richard II. 

1 w'ill cliusc 

Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world. 

And dispossess her all. Shakesp, Txmon. 

In thee L hope ; thy siiccjurs 1 invoke. 

To v»in the crown whence 1 am dispossess'd ; 

For like renown a waiteth on the stroke, 

To cast the haughty down, or raise th’ oppress’d. 

hjahj^’oT. 

The children went to Gilead, and took it, and 
dispossessed the Anioritc which was in it. 

Numb, xxxii. 59. 

This inaccessible high strength, tlie seat 
Of Deity supreme, us disposscu'dt 
He tmsted to have seiz’d. MtUon. 

Restless Amata lay 

Fir’d with disdain tor Turnus Hispossesst, 

And the new nuptials of the Trojan guest. 

Drydens Mneid. 

% It is generally used with (/^before the 
thing ^en away. 

Charles resolved, with a ptiiMSnt army, to pass 
over, and to Hmmim the pirate iff Tunis. 

^ TnoUes's History. 


DIS 

No DOwV shall dhssiitsSM 

My fooughtsVthat eaiSSppiuest. 

Detiham. 

O fairest of all creatures, hist and best 
Of what heav'n msde* haw thou dispossess'd 
Of all thy native glories ! Dvd. $tate tf Itmocenee. 

Nothing can create more trouble to a roan than 
to endeavour to dHpessm him ^ this conceit. * 

TUlotsm. 

3. Formerly with /raw. 

Tliey arrogate dominion undeserv’d 
Over their hretlireii, and quite diyniieis 
Concord and law of nature from the earth* 

Milton. 

It will be found a work of no small difficulty to 
dispesseu and throw out a vice from that heart, 
where long possession begins to plead prescrip- 
tion. South. 

DiSFa'4>URB, n. s. [from dispose.] 

1. Dispostti; government; power; ma- 
nagement. 

Ill his disposnre is the orb of earth. 

The lliroiic of kings, and all uf human birth. 

Sand. 

'Tlicy quietly surrendered both it and themselves 
to h is d isposu i c. Sandy's Journey. 

Whilst they murmur against the present dispo- 
sure of things, they do tacitly desire in them a 
diiToriiiity from the primitive rule, and the idea of 
that mind that formed ail things best. 

Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. State; posture. 

They remained in a kind of warlike disposurt, 
or perhaps little better. R'otton. 

Dispra'ise. n.s. [die md. praise.] Blame; 
censure ; dishonour. 


DIS 


diSerant inm' In i 
md « &w otlwm. <nii lula tba I 

• f J ^ 


hake^. 


If I can do it^ 

By aught that I can speak in his disprau 
She shall not long continue love to iiim. 

I’o roe refiroach 

Ratlier belongs, distrust, and all dispraise. Milton. 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breasts ; no weakness ; no contempt, 
Dispraise, or blame. Milton's Agonista. 

1 need not raise 

Trophies to thee from other men's dispraise. 

Denham. 

Looks fright not ment the general has seen 
Moors 

With as bad faces ; no dispraise to Bertran’s. 

^ Dryden. 

If any writer shall do this paper so much ho- 
nour as to inscribe the title of it to others, the 
whole praise or dispraise of such a performance 
will heloim to some other author. Addimm. 

Aly faults will not be hid, and can be no dis- 
praise to me that they will not ; the clearness of 
one’s mind is never better proved than in disco- 
vering its own faults. Pope. 

To Dispra'isb. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
blame ; to censure ; to condemn. 

In praising Antony, Fve disprais'd Cssar. 

Skdhesp. 

No abuse, Ned, in Uie world ; honest Ned, 
none : I disfiraued him before tlie wicked, that 
the wicked might not fall in love with him ; in 
which doing, T have done the part of a careful 
friend. Shakesp. Henry IV. 

The criticks, while they like my wares, may 
dispraise my writing. Spectator. 

Dispra'iser. it.«. [from dispraise.] A 
censurer ; one who blames. Diet. 
DispRA'iSiBLB. adj. [from dispraise.] 
Unworthy of commendation. Diet. 
Disprai'sinoly. adv. [from dispraise.] 
With blame ; with censure. . 

Micliael Cassio ! 

That came a wooing with you : many a time, j 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, \ 

Hath ta’en your part. Shemesp, Othello. 

To Disprbad. r. a. [dwand tpnad.'\ To 


In ^ ward, 

.. I tbo'iainefiirM 

•s in Latin composition, and inM^, di& 
ferent va)'a; in diffinent Obraotiooa. 
Thia word it poetical. 

A, morning inn bar Vpaa* dbpreoitn dear. 
And in her fue lur (mwawl mercy doth sppetr. 

Spenser. 

Over him art, strlvfhg to compare 
With nature, did an arbour green dispreadt 
Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair. 

Through which the fragrant eglantine did spread 
His pricking arms, emraU'd witli roees red. 


Above, below, around, with art ditpread, 

Tlie sure enclosure folds the genial b^. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Dispro'fit. ff. i. [dis and profit.] J>088; 
damage ; detriment. Diet. 

DrsPBo'oF. n. s [dis and proof.} Con- 
futation ; conviction of errour or false- 
hood. 

His remark contains the grounds of his doctrine, 
and oflers at somewhat towards the dispro^' of 
mine. AtierOury. 

I need not offer any tiling farther in support of 
one, or in disproof of the othdt, Kogers. 

To Dispro'pbrty. v. a. [i& and pro- 
perty.] To dispoeseas of any property. 

Diet. 

Dispropo'rtion, «. 8. [dis and propor- 
tion^ Unsuitableness m form or quan- 
tity of one thing, or one part or the 
same thing, to another; want of sym- 
metry ; disparity. 

Not to affect many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree. 
Whereto we sf*c in all things natuiy tends : 

Fob ! one may smell, in such, a will most rank. 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural. 

Shakesp. OtheUo. 

Reasoning, I oft admire 
How nature, u ise and frugal, couki commit 
Such disjnoportioHS ; with superfluous hand 
So many nobler bodies to create, 

Greater, so many fold, to this one use. MilUm. 


Perhaps, from greatness, state and pride, 
urpri&ed, sne may fail : 
i does disprop^ion hide. 


Thus surprised, sh 

Slt.*ep does dispro^ , 

And, death resembling, equals all. Waller 
For their strength, 

The disproportion is so gn‘at, we cannot but 
Expect a tutal consequence. Denham's Sophy. 

What did the liquid to th’ assembly call. 

To give their aid to form the pond’rous ball ? 

First tell us, vihy did any come ^ next, why 
In such a disproportion to the dry ? 

Blackmore't Creation. 

That we are designed for a more exalted 

f >ine8s than can be derived from the things of tins 
ife, we rtay infer from their vast disproportion U> 
the desires and capacities uf our soul. Rogers 

To Dispropo'rtion. v. a. [from th« 
noun.] To mismatch ; to join things 
unsuitable in quantity or form ; to join 
unfitly. 

Theio sits deformity to mock my body. 

To shape my legs of an unequalsize, 

To disproportion me in every part. Shakew. 

Distance and men’s fears have so enlarged the 
truth, and so duyiroportioned every thing, tiiat we 
have made the little troop of discontents a gallant 
army, and already measured by the evening sha- 
dow. Suckling. 

Musjck craveth your acquaintance : many are 
of such dispropertitmed spirits, that they avoid hev 
company. Reaeham. 

We* on earth, with undisoording voice# 

May rightly answer that melodious poise ; 

As once we did, till disproportum'd slo 
Jan’d against nature’s chime. 
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Dispsopo'STioKAaiBi 0^. [firom Hi- 
proftrtion,} l^kikuStible in mm or 
qnanti ^ ; Oot mgukted In H|purd 
to fomititing elM>^ 

IhNibM and few* M the iharpett pudoM : 
thltiogli these fmise ofitioks mil that v<m setli llJte 
tie evening shedowii disprmffrtwufSie to $he troth, 
and ftningel^ longer |him toe troeeubsti^^ 

Had the oUiqidtjr been greater, the earth had 
not been able io endure the di^proportumable dif> 
ferencesof season* Bmm. 

We are apt to idt too great a value on temporal 
blessings, and have too law and di^proMrtimubie 
esteem of spirltaal. Smairidge. 

There is no wine of so strong a body as to bw 
such a diifnipartiotiabk quantity of water as sixty 
parts. Broome, 

Dispropo'rtionaqlsnbss. fi. f. [from 
disprcportionable*] UnsuitableneM to 
something else. 

Dispropo'rtiokablt. ado. [from dit- 
proportion.] Unsuitably ; not symme- 
trically* 

We have no reason to think much to sacrifiee to 
God our dearest interests in this world, if we con> 
sider how dupraportionablif great the reward of our 
sufieriugs sh^l oe in another. TiUaUon. 

Dispropo'rtional* a^. [from dUpro- 
portion.] Dii^roportionable; unsym- 
metrical ; unsuitable in quantity or form 
to something else. 

Dispropo'rtiokally. ado. [from ift«> 
proportional.] Unsuitably Mrith respect 
to quantity or value* 

Disproportionate, adj. [from dupro- 
portion,] Unsymmetrical ; unsuitable 
to something else either in bulk^ form, 
or value. 

None of our members are crooked or distorted, 
or dupropoiiionate to the rest, either in excess or 
defect. Ray, \ 

It is plain that men have agreed to a dUpropdr^ 
tionate and unequal possession of the earth.L(^lce. j 

Dispropo'rtionately. ado. [from dis- 
proportionate. Unsuitably ; unsymme-| 
tric^ly. 1 

Dispropo'rtionateness. It. a. [from 
disproportionate,] Unsuitableness in 
bulk, form, or value. 

To Disprove, v. a. [dis and prove.] 

1. To confute an assertion ; to convict ofj 
errour or falsehood. 

Tills exposition they plainly disprove, and shew 
^ manifest reason, that of David the words of 
David could not possibly be meant. Hooker. 

This Westmoreland maintains. 

And Warwick shall ditproite it. Shakesp. 

I'he traitor’s odious name 
I first return, and then disprove thy claim. 

J)rydcns Fables. 

It is easier to affirm than to disprove. Holder. 

Tliat false suppoiition I advanced in order to 
disprove it, and by that means to prove the truth 
of my doctrine. Attei'^bin^. 

We see the same assertions produced agaiii, 
without notice of what hath been said to disprove 
them, ^ ^ Sw'^. 

i. To convict a practice of errour. 

They behold those thinui disproved, disannulled, 
and rejected, wliich use bad made in a manner 
natural. Hooker. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremo- 
nies, then our conformity with the church of Rome 
in some such is not hitherto as yet disproved, al- 
though papists were unto us as heathens were 
onto Israel. Hooker. 

S, To disapprove ; to disallow. 

Some tbmgs are good, yet in so mean a degree 
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of goodness, that men are only not duprovetl, nor 
disaliowed of God for them. Hooker. 

DispRdVsR. ft. s. [from disprove.] 

1. Onia that disproves or confutes. 

2. Om that blames; a oensurer: if the 
Ibpowing passage be not ill printed fr>r 
Osappraver. 

The single example that our annals have yield- 

! ed of two extremes, within so short time, by 'most 
at the same commenders and disproven, would 
require no slight memorial. Hlkhm. 

Dispu'nisbablb. <ufj. [dit rndptmOka- 
Me.] Without penal restraint 

No leases of any part of the said lauds shall 
ever be made, other than letMs for years not ex- 
ceeding thirty-one, iu possession, and not in re- 
version or remainder, and not dispunishable of 
waste. Swifi's tjost Will. 

To Dispu'rse. V. a. [dis and purse.] To 
pay ; to disburse. It is not certain that 
the following passage should not be 
written disburse. 

Many a pound of my own proper store, 
Because 1 would not tax the ueeay commons. 
Have 1 dispwned to the garrisons. 

And never ask’d fur restitution. Shak. Hen. VI. 

DIsfu'tablb. adj. [from dispute.] 

1. Liable to contest; controvertible ; that 
for which something may be alleged on 
opposite sides. 

If they arc not in themselves disputable, wliy 
are they so much disputed ? South. 

2. Lawful to be contested. 

Until any point is detcrmiticd to be a law, it 

remains disputable by every subject. Su'i/t. 

Di'sputant. If.#, [from dispute; dispu- 
tans, Lat.] A controvertist ; an arguer ; 
a reasoner* 

Notwithstanding these learned disputants, i( was 
to the unschoIasticK statesman that the woild owed 
their peace, defence, and liberties. Ix)cke. 

Our disputants put me iti mind of the sknttle 
fish, tliat, when lie is unable to extricate himself, 
blackens all the water about him till lie becomes 
invisible. Spectator. 

Dispu'tant. adj. Disputing ; engaged 
in controversy. Not in use. 

Tliou there wast found 
Among the gravest rabbles, disputant 
On puiiils and questions fitting Moses’ chair. Milt. 

Disputa'tion. «. #. [from disputatio, 
Ut.] 

1 . The skill of controversy ; argunientation. 

Consider what the learning of disputation is, and 
how they are employed for the advantage of ihe^ii- 
selves or others, whose business is only the vain 
ostentation of sounds. lAicke. 

2. Controversy ; argumental contest. 

Well do I find, by the wise kuitting together of 
your answer, that any diqnitation I can use is us 
much too weak as I uiiwoithy. ^ Sidney. 

Till some admirable or unusual tteridont hap- 
pens, as it hath in some, to work the beginning of 
a lietter alteration in the mind, disputation about 
the knowledge of God coroniouiy prevaileth lit lie. 

lltioker. 

Disputa'tious. adj. [from disputt.] In- 
clined to dispute ; cavilling 

A mail must he of a ver> disputatious temper, 
that enters iulo slate controversies with an^ of the 
fair sex. Addison. 

Dispu'tative. adj. [from dispute.] Dis- 
posed to debate ; argumentative. 

Perhaps this practice might not so easily be 
perverted, as to raise a cavUlmc, disputotive, end 
sceptical temper in the minds of youth, 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

To DISPUTE. v.n. [dUputo, Lat.] To 
contend by argument ; to altercate ; to 
debate ; to argue ; to controvert. 
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If attempts of the pen hivf often proved unfit, 
thoso of' the sword are more so, and figbtiiig is a 
worse expedient than deputing. Decay Piety. 

The atheist can pretend no obligation of con- 
science, why ho should dispute agauist 

Did not Paul and Barnabas dimute with vehe- 
laeace about a very little jiuini ot conveiiiency ? 

Atterimry, 

To Dispu'tb. v.a. 

1. To contend for, whether by words or 
action* 

Things were dispsMsB befbre they daimi to be de- 
termined : men afterwards were not to dispute 
any longer, but t<> oo^y. Hooker. 

So disimte the price, 

As if you fought before Cynaria’s eyes. 

Bidden s Indian Emperor. 

One says the kingdom is his own : a Saxon 
drinks the quart, and swears lie’ll dispute that With 
him. Toller. 

2. To quf'Stion ; to reason about. 

Now 1 am sent, and am not to dispute 
My prince’s orders, but to cxecuie. Ur yd.lnd.Emp. 

3. To discuss ; to think on: a sense not in 
use. 

Dispute U like a man. 

———I shall do so ; 

But I must also feel it as a man. Shakesp. Maeb. 

Dispu'te. n. 8. [from the verb.] Contest; 
controversy ; argumental contention. 

The question being about a fact, it is begging 
it, to bring as a proof an hypothesis which is the 
verv thing in dispute. Lochs. 

'file eaith is now placed so conveniently, that 
plants thrive and tluuri&h in it, and animafs live : 
this is matter of fact, and beyond all dispute. 

Bentley. 

Dispu'teless. adj. [from dispute.] Un- 
disputed ; uncontrovertible. Diet. 

Dispu'ter. n. s. [from dispute,] A con- 
trovertist ; one given to argument and 
opposition. 

Both were vehement disputers against the hea- 
tlien idolatry. ^ SliUmgfieet. 

'J’hesc conclusions have goncrHll^’ obtained, and 
have been ncknowledi'Cil even by dispii/rr* them- 
selves, till with idboui they had suHcd their con- 
victions. H(gers. 

Disqualification, n.s. [from disqua- 
lify.] 'That which clisqualilies ; that 
which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as asnflicient disaualificatUm of a 
wife, that, speaking ot her liusWid, site said, 
God forgive him. Spectator. 

To Disqua'lify. r. a. \dis and qualify,] 

1. To make unfit ; to disable by some na- 
tural or legal inij eilimeiit. 

Such persons ns slinll confer benefices on uti- 
woitli\ and disqualified | ors<M«s. after a notice or 
correctiiiu uiM'n, tuall b.r that tarn be dcjprived 
of tlie power of presenting unto such beiiences 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

2. It has commonly fer before the objec- 
tive noun. 

I know no cmi loyment for which piety disqua- 
lijiet. Swyt. 

common illness utterly disqualifies nie for 
ell conversation *, I mean iny deafufM. Sw^'t, 

3. To deprive of a right or claim by some 
positive restriction ; to disable ; to ex- 
cept from any graht. Swift has from. 

The church of England is the only body of 
Christians w hich disqualifies those, wHo are em- 
ployed to preach Its doctrine, from sharing in the 
civil power, fartlier than as senators. 

Sujt on the Sacramental Test. 

To DiSQUA'OTiTy. ft. a. [dis and quan- 
tity*] To lessen ; to diminish. Not used. 
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Be entreatiM) 

Of fifty ta litijruiiiitity your tn^ii ; . 

And tlie remamden, tout fhalt stHI aepetia, 

To be such men as may basort yoar'age^'SMkap 

Disquiet, n* s, [tfif and jrttfel.] Unea« 
siness ; restlessness; want of tranquilli- 
ty ; vexation ; disturbance ; anxiety. 

He that, opoti a true principle, Ikes withoat 
any disquiet ot thought, may be said to be happy. 

' L*£ttrvnge, 

If we give way to our passions, wo do but gra- 
tify ourselves fur the present, in order to our fu- 
ture disquiet. TUleitson. 

1 had rather live in Ireland than under the fre- 
quent disquiets of hearing you are out of order. 

DisquTet. adj. Unquiet ; uneasy ; rest- 

JevS^. 

I |>ms Iiusband, be not so disquiet ; 

' I he niLui via.. v\ell jf you were bu coulciu. 

^akesp* 

To Disqui'et. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
disturb ; to make uneasy ; to harass ; to 
vex ; to fret ; to deprive of tranquillity. 

Thu prond Roman him duauieted. Fairy Queen. 
Why art thou so vexed, O my soul? and why 
art thou so duqni^d within me ? Psalm. 

By anger and impatience the mind hdisquietedf 
and is not able easily to compose itself to wayer. 

Bttppa. 

Thou, happy creature, art secure 
From all tlie torments we endure ; 

Despair , ambition, jealousy. 

Lost friends, hor love, disquiets thee. Boscom. 

Disqui'etbr. It. s. [from disquiet.] A 
disturber ; a harasscr. 

Disqui'etly. adv. [from disauiet.] With- 
out rest ; anxiously; uneasily ; without 
calmness. 

Treachery, and all ruinous disorders, follow us 
disametly to onr graves. ^ Shakesp, King Ixm. 

He rested disquietly that night ; but in the morn- 
ing 1 found him calm. Wiseman. 

Disqui'etn ess, n, s. [from disquiet] Un- 
easiness ; restlessness ; anxiety; disturb- 
ance. 

All otherwise, said he, 1 riches rede, 

And <iecni tiiem root of all disquietness. Fairy Q. 

Arius won to liimself both tollowers and great 
defenders ; whereupon much disquietness ensued. 

Hooker, 

Disqt'Tetude. n. s [from disquiet.] Un- 
easiness ; anxiety ; disturbance ; want of| 
tranquillity. 

Little iiappiiiess attends a great character, and 
to a inultltnne of disquietudes the desire of it sub- 
ject-i an anihit'ous mind. Addison's Spectator. 

'I'is the best fircscrvati^e from all those tempo- 
ral fears and disqufctudes, which corrupt the eii- 
joynicnt, and embitter the livSfB, of men. Rogers 

Disqlisi'tion. n. s. [disquisitio, Lat.] 
Examination ; disputative enquiry. 

God luith reserved many tilings to his own re- 
solution, wh(>se determinations we cannot hope 
from flesh : hut with reverence roust sfispend unto 
that great day, whose justice shall eitlier condemn 
our curiosity, or resolve our disquuitiont. Hitiitm. 

*Tis indeed the proper place for this disqiusition 
coacerning the antediluvian earth. 

Woodward's Nat. Hist. 
The royal society had sgood effect, as it turned 
many of the greatest geitiuies of that age to the 
dufumtkmt of natural knowledge. dddiiTl^iecMtor. 

The nature of animal diet may he discovered 
by taste, and other sensible nuanties, and some 
general rules, without particular disqfuintion upon 
every kind. Arbuthnot. 

T#Disba'nk. t. «. [t&MdranJIr.] To 

degrade fiom hii nmlb ' Diet. 
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bisRBOA'lD. n. i. , and regard.'} 
Slight no^'; o^tenapt. 

To Disrega'rI). «. the noun.} 

To B%ht: to neglect; to cobtenm. 

Since we are to t^od to the poor, to tlnin* 
gers, to enemies, thole whom nature Is too apt to 
make us despite, dktwmrd, or hate, then undoubt- 
edtg we are to do good td aU. Spratt. 

Inofo ftstt which God halk diiregsarded hither- 
tq, be may regard for the time to come.SmoIrh^e. 

SMious of good, man dtsitgorded fame, 

And useful kaowlodge was his eldest oiauBhehn. 

DiSRfiOA'itBEUL* ««{;. [disregard and 
full.] N^ligent ; contemptuousa 
Disrega'rbvully. adv. [from disregard- 
fuL] Negligently; contemptuously. 

D I s R e'li s H n. s. [dis and relish.] 

L. Bad taste; nauseousness. 

Oft they assay'd. 

Hunger and thirst ooiistmiuing; dmgg'd as oii 
With hatcfullest d^treltiit, wriiird tUejr jaws 
With sot>t and cinders fill'd. Mi/ton. 

2. Dislike of the palate ; squeamishness. 
Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they 
are shewn nut to be useful to health, because «€ 
an indifl'erency or dmeliA to tliem. Loeht. 

Ta Disre'lish. e. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To make nauseous ; to infect with an 
unpleasant taste. 

Fruits of taste to please 
True appetite, and not ditreltth thirst 
Of nectarous draughts between, from milky 
stream. Milton. 

Hie same anxiety and solicitude that embittered 
the pursuit, disrelishes the fruition itself. Rogers. 

2. To want a taste of ; to dislike. 

TTie world is become too busy for me : every 

body is so concerned for the pubtick, that all 
private enjoyments are lost, or aisreUshed. Pope 

Disreputa'tion* n. $. [dis aod reputa- 
flow.] 

1 . Disgrace ; dishonour. 

I will tell you what was the course in the happy 
days of queen Elizabeth, whom it is no disreoula- 
tion to follow. JAiCon. 

2. Loss of reputation ; ignominy. 

The king fearing lest that the bad success might 
discourage his pt'ople, and bring disreputation to 
Uiuiself, forbad any report to be made. Hayward. 

Gluttony is not of so great disr^nitation amongst 
men as druukeimess. Taylor's' Holy Living. 

Disrepu'te. fi. s, [dis and repute.] Ill 
character ; dishonour ; want of reputa- 
tion. 

cast a slur upon tlm 
goveruing principles 
South. 

Disrk'spect. n. s. [dis and respect ] In- 
civilily; want of reverence; irrever- 
ence ; an act approaching to rudeness. 

Any disrespect to nets of state, or to tltc persons 
of statesmen, was in no time more penal. 

Cdarendon. 

Aristotle writ a methodical discourse cuncenniig 
these arts, chusing a certain benefit befoie tlie ha- 
zard that might accrue from the vain ditresM^s of 
ignorant persons. Wdkins. 

What is more usual to warriours than impatiena‘ 
of bearing the least affront or disrespect 9 Pope. 

Disrespe'ctful. a(^j. [disrespect and 
full.] Irreverent; uncivil. 
Disrkspe'ctfully. adv. [from disre- 
spectful.] Irreverently; uncivilly. 

We caimot believe our posterity will think so 

to appear ami- 
able. Addifwt'f Spectator. 


How studiously did they ca 
ifig’s person, and bring his ( 


kifie'f ^ 

under a disrepute. 
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Ta Vo Ik Idle and r«k,] Te 

xanSkiki to vimoNVrt 

Thui'when they bad the wh/^ tZiiniM quite, 
^d an her dlthy flsature opea shpwii,.^ 

They let her go at wUi| and wander ways un- 
known. Spenser. 

VUhibe ptaaot the^td^ 

Ihy ihtfai^S Ifeiamphls'er thk savkges* 

These two mat Ttefrs 

glory, theoneby jttdgimt, theoflier by Violence. 

. , . , , Wotton. 

Who win be {>fqvaiM with tb disrobe hirasoif at 
once of all bis bid opintbns, knd prqtqncos to know- 
ledge and learning, and turn himwf out stark 
naked in quest afresh of new notions? JLneke. 

Disruption, n. s. [disrupHo, Lat.] 

1 , 1'he net of breaking aRunder, 

This secures tiiem fnmt disruption, which they 
would be ill danger of, upon a sudden stretch or 
contortion. Ray. 

2. Breach ; rent ; dilaceration. 

The agent whidi effected tbi’s disruption, and 
dislucation of the strata, was seated within tlie 
eartii. t Woodward. 

If raging winds invade the atmosphere, 

Their force its curious texture ennnut tc^. 

Nor make disniptiim.in the threads of air. Blackm. 

DISSATISF AUCTION, ft. S. [dis SCSd sOtis- 
factioh.] The state of being dissatisfied ; 
discontent ; want of somediing to ccxm* 
plete the wish. 

^ He that changes his condition, out of Impa- 
tience and dissaiufaction, wiien he has tried a new 
one, wisiics for bis old again. V Estrange. 

The ambitious man has little happiness, bui is 
subject to much uneasiness ami d’lssati^action. 

Addisofits Soectator. 

In vain wc try to reiuedy the defects ot our ac- 
quisition, by varying the object t the same dissa- 
ti^action pursues us Uirough the circle of created 
goods. Rogers. 

Dissatisfa'ctoriness. n. s, [from dis- 
satisfaeforp.] Inability to give content. 

Dissatisfactory, adj. [from dissatisfy ] 
That which is unable to give content. 

Tc Dissatisfy, v. a. [dis and satisfy.] 

1. To discontent ; to displease. 

The advantages of life ill not hold out to tlie 
length of desire ; and, since they arc not big 
enough to satisfy, tiiey sliouid not be big enough 
to dissatisfy. Celiicr. 

2. To fail to please ; to offend by the want 
of sometliing requisite. 

I still Tuiaiu Miiue of my notions, after \our 
lordship's having ap]ieared dissoti^ed with tnenu 

I^U. 

Ts DISSE'CT. V. a. [disseco, Lat.] 

1. To cut in pieces. It is used chiefly of 
anatomical enquiries, made by separa- 
tion of the parts of animal bodies. 

No mask, no trick, no favuur, no reserve; 
Dissect your milid, examine every nerve. 

Roscommon. 

Following life in creatum we dissect. 

We lose it in the moment wc detect. Pope. 

2. To divide and examine minutely. 

This paragraph, tlmt has not one ingenuous 
word throughout, 1 have dissected for a sample. 

Atterbury. 

Djbsb'ction. ft. s. [dissectio. Lat.] 

J. The act of separating the parts of ani- 
mal bodies : anatomy. 

Siie cut her up ; but, upon the dissethon. found 
her just like other hens. L'Estrangn. 

1 shall enter upon the dstssetim of a coquet'a 
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Iwf, «adMUiittililoate tUt ctirtoui piece cf ana- 

%omf* Aidim, 

S* Nice M^iiiatioii* 

Such fti^t aa(|Airlet into nataie, ic trne and mo 
perfect • dkteetkm oi hmnan kind, it the work of 
extraordinarjr diJiaeaoe. OrwviUe. 

ToDim:iZf^p.ifk [dii9d9er,rr.] To 
dispoeteiM ; to depnve. It is commonly 
used of a Ifyjii act. 

S HC so dimM of hii griping gross, 
le luiight his Ihrillant spear again iTssay’d 
hfs hrasa-plated body toeniboss. Fairy Queen. 
If a prince should aiwe a man, besides his an- 
cient patrimony whkm his family had been dtt- 
eeited of, aifadditionBl estate, uem before in the 
pussessHm of bi«( ancestors, lie could not be said to 
re-establish lineal succession. Leche, 

Dissb'isin. n. f, [from dissewr^ Fr.] An 
unlawful dispossessing a man of his land, 
tenement, or other immoveable or incor- 
poreal right CovedL 

Disse'izor. n. s. [from disHize.l He 
that dispossesses another. 

To DISSETMSLEL r. a. [disHmulo, Lat. 
iemblance^ distemblaucet and probably 
diisembler, in old French.] 

I. To hide under false appearance ; tocon- 
ceal ; to pretend that not to be which 
really is. 

She answered, that her soul wts God*s ; and 
touching her faith, as she could not chan^, so 
she would not dmemble it. Hayward. 

2. To pretend that to be which is not* 
This is not the true signification. 

Your son Lucentio 

Doth love my daughter, and she loveth him, 

Or both diatemblc deeply their afTections. Shokap. 

In vain on the dmenutled motiier'i tongue 
Had cunning art and sly persiiusiou iiuiig ; 

And real care in vain, anu native love, 

In the true parent’s panting breast had strove. 

Prior, 

To Disse'mble. V. It. I 

1. To play the hypocrite; to use false 
professions ; to wheedle. 

Yc dusembled in your hearts when ye sent me 
unto the Lord your God, saying, Pray for us. 

Jertmuh xlii. 30. 

I would dmemhle with my nature, where 
My fortunes, and my friends, at stake, requir’d 
£ sliouid do so in honour. ^ Shakesp. Cormanus, 
Tliy function too will varnish o’er our arts, 

Ajid sanctify dtuend)Ung. Ilouv't AnUf, ^epm, 

2. Shakespeare uses it for fraudulent; un* 
performing. 

1 that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by dutembliri nature, 
Deform’d, unfinish’d. Shakesp. Richard 111. 

Disse'mblbr. n s. [from dmemble,] An 
bjrpocrite ; a man who conceals his true 
disposition. 

Thou dost wrong me, thou distembler, tiiou. 

ithakeep. 

The French kino, in the business of Mace, was 
the greater dissemble of the two. Bac. Henry V II. 

Such a!i one, whose virtue forbiddeth him to be 
base and a ditsembler, shall evermore iiaiig under 
the wheel. Thtlcigli. 

Tlie queen, with rage itiiiam’d. 

Thus greet# him : Tnou dissembler, wouldst thou dy 
Out of my arms by stealth ^ Denham. 

Men will trust no farther than they judge a per- 
son for sincerity fit to be trusted : a discovered 
dtsiembier can achieve nothing great and conside* 
able. SouRi, 

Disse'mblinqly. adv, [from dissemble,] 
With dissimulation ; hypocritically. 

They might all have been either dimemblmgly 
spoken, or falsely reported of the equity of tlie 
barbarous king. KmUes, 


D I s 

To DISSE^MINATE. v, a, [dissemino, 
Lat.] To scatter as seed ; to sow ; to 
spread every way. 

m uses are made of it many times in stirringup 
•editions, lebelfions, in di umis u a l ng of heresies, 
ai,d iafildqg of prejudices. j 

}iamnumd*i Fundamentali. 

There is a nearly uniform and constai.t 6re or 
hoMidimeminaUd throughout the body of the eartii. 

Woodward. 

The {cwf are indeed dimmmated through all 
the trading parts of the world. Addison*s Spwtator. 

By firmness of mhid, and freedom of speech. : 
the gospel was dmemmated at first, and must still 
be maintained. Atterbury. 

Dissemination, n. s, [dissminatio, 
Lat] The act of scattering like seed ; 
the act of sowing or spreading. 

Though now at the greatest distance from the 
beginning of errour, yet we are almost lost in its 
dmeminalion, whose ways are boundless, aiul con- 
fess no circunucriptiun. Brou'n. 

DisseminaTor. ti s, [dhsemintttor,LBt,] 
He that scatters ; a scatterer ; a sowel* ; a 
spreader. 

Men, vehemently thirsting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the disufmina- 
ton of novel doctrines. Decay of Piety. 

DlSSfi'NSION. It. s. [dissensio, Lat.] Dis- 
agreement ; strife ; discord ; contention ; 
difference ; quam^l ; breach of union. 

Friend ntm^ lut sworn. 

Whose hours, whose bed, whose meal, whose ex- 
ercise. 

Arc still together ; who twine, as Hwere, in love 
Unseparabm, shall within thif hour, 

On a ditsemion of a doit, break out 
To bitterest enmity. Shakesp. Coriolamu. 

Now join your bands, and with your hands your 
hearts. 

That no dissension liindcr government. Shake^. 

He appeased the dusrn^ then aiisinK a^ut 
religion. BnhUes. 

Grown 

In wealth and multitude, factious they grow * 

But first among the priests dissensim springs. MUt. 

Debates, dissentumi, uproars are thy joy ; 
Provok’d without offence, and practis’d to de- 
stroy, Dryden. 

Disse'nsious. as[f,[£rom dissension.] Dis- 
posed to discord ; quarrelsome ; factious; 
contentious. 

Either in religion they liave a dissensious head, 
or ill the common weaitli a factious head. 

Ascham's Schoolmaster. 

Who arc they that complain unto the king 
That 1 am stern ? They love iiis grace but lightly, 
That fill lus ears with such dusensiout rumours. 

ISiakesp. 

You dissenmns rogues, 

That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourselves scabs. Shakesp. Cmolanus. 

To DISSE'NT. V. n. [dissentio, ImI,] 

1. To disagree in opinion; to think in a 
contrary manner. 

Let me not be any occasion to fiefraud the pub- 
lick of what is l>e8t, by any morose or pi rverse 
dissenthif^s. King Charles. 

What cruelty of heathens has not hcc.i^ match- 
ed by the inhumanity of dmenting Christians ^ 

Decay (f Piety. 

There are many opinions in which multitudes 
ol men dissent from us, who are as good and wise 
as ourselves. Addison, 

2. 1 'o differ ; to be of a contrary nature. 

We see a general agreement in the secret opi- 
nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 
the religion which is true, and to shun, as hurt- 
ful, whatever dissenieth from it, but that most 
wiiich doth farthest dissent. Hooker, 

8, To differ ftom the established church. 


D I S 

How will dissenting brethren reliiU.’ 

What will inaliEiianis say ? Hudibeas, 

Diser'nt. f». s. [nmm the verb.] 

1. Disagreanent ; difference of opinion ,* 
declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propositions, where though the proofs in view 
arc or most moment, yet there are grounds t<» 
suspect that there is proof as considerable to be 
produced on the contrary side ; there suspense 

' ortfissnirare voluntary actions. Licke. 

What could be the reason of this general dusent 
firom the notion of the reiuriection, seeing that 
almost alt of them did believe the immortality id 
the soul ? Bentley's Settuoiis 

2. Contranety of nature ; opposite quality. 
Not in use. 

llie dissents of the menstrual or strong waters 
may hinder the Incorimration, as well as tlic d/s- 
sfttt of the metals. Therefore wheie the nienstrUii 
aie tlie same, lUid ^et the incorpoMtioii fullooi ih 
not, the disxeut is in the metals. Bat nn 

Dissenta'neous. adj. [from dUwtttt] 
Disagreeable ; inconsistent ; contrary. 

Disse'nter. n.s. [from dissent.] 

1. One that disagrees, or declares his dis- 
a^eement, from an o|)inion 

They will adroit of matter of fact, and 
with iltssenters In that ; but differ only in asd^n- 
iiigof reasons. I,ockt 

2, One who, for whatever reasons, refuses 
the communion of the English church. 

Dissertation, ft. s. [dissertation Lat.j 
A discourse ; a disquisition : a treatise. 

Plutarch, in his dissertation upon the Pccts, 
quotes an instance of Homer's judgment In clos- 
ing a ludicrous scene with decency imd instruL- 
lioii. Broonie m the Odyssey. 

To Disse'rvb. V. a. [rfis and serve.] To 
do injury to ; to mischief ; to damage ; 
to hurt ; to harm. 

Having never done the king the least service, 
lie took tlie first opportunity to dtiserve him, ami 
epcBecit against him from the beginning of the 
Tebellion. CwrtnAlon. 

Desires oC things of this world, by their un- 
dency, pruraute or dutfrve our interests in ano- 
ther. Rogers. 

Disse'Rvice. n. s. [dis and set'vice.] In- 
jury ; mischief; ill turn. 

We shall rather perform good offices unto truth, 
tlian any disservice unto relaters who have wi 11 
deserved. Brou^n. 

Great sicknesses make a sensible alteration, 
but smaller indispositions do a proportionable dis- 
service. Collier. 

Dissk'rvicbablb. adj. [from disservice.] 
Injurious ; mischievous ; hurtful. 

DiSbE'RViCEABLENESS. ft. s. [from die- 
serviceable.] Injury ; harm ; hurt ; mia- 
chief ; damage. 

All action lieiiig for some end, and not the end 
itbi'lf, its aptnos to be commanded or forbidden, 
must be founded upon its serviccableness or dts- 
senneeahk ness to some end . Non u. 

To DisseTtle. V. a, [dis and settle.] To 
unsettle ; to unfix. 

To DisseTer. V. a [dts and sever In 
this word the particle dib makes n< 
change in the simification, and therefore 
the word, thou^ supported by great au- 
thorities, ought to De ejected our 
language.] To part in two ; to break ; 
to^vide; to sunder; to sqiarate; to 
disunite. 

Shortly had the storm so dissevered the company, 
which the day before had tarried together, tliat 
most of them never met again, but were swal- 
lowed up. Sidney. 
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The of fleets bath been the orerthrow 

of many actions. Raleii^h. 

Ail downright rains imevet the Tiolence of out> 
ragcous winds, and level, the mountainous billows. 

BAdeigh. 

Du$ever your united strengths, 

And part your minglvd colours once again. Skak. 

The meeting points the sacred hair amever 
From tlie fair head, for ever and for ever. Pope. 

Di'ssidencb. n. t. [disudeo, Lat] Dis- 
cord ; disagreement. JDUt, 

Dissi'UfiNCR. n.tf. [dissilio^' Lai] The 
act of starting asuodeif. . . ^ « 
Dissi'lient. [dissiijeni, Lat.] Start- 
ing asunder ; bdrsting in twb* 
DissiLfTioN. fi, s. [dimlio, Lat.] The 
act of bursting in two ; the act of start- 
ing different ways. 

The air having much room to receive motion, 
the dusilUion of that air was great., 

Bojile't Spring of the Air. 

Dissimilar, adj, [dis and simiiar.] Un- 
like ; heterogeneous. 

Simple oil is reduced into disrimilor parts, and 
yields a sweet oil, very ditTering from sallet oil. 

Boyle. 

The light, whose rays are all alike refrangible, 

I call simple, humogeneai, and similar; and that, 
whose rays are some more refrangible than others, 
I call compound, licterogcncal, and dmimilur. 

Kni^ton. 

If the fluid be supposed to consist of heteroge- 
neous particles, we cannot conceive how those 
dissimilar parts can have a like situa‘ion. Bentley 

Dissimila'rity. «. s. [from d/ss//jit7ar.] j 
Unlikeness ; dissimilitude. 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy in 
this life, whenever the attractions of sense cease, 
the at:quired principles of dissimilarity must rcqjel 
these beings from their centre : so tliat the pnii- 
dpie of reunion, being set free by death, must 
dnve these beings towards God their centre ; and 
tlie principle of forcing him to repel 

tlieiii with infinite vi<.lentc' from him, must make 
them infinitely’ iuiser<d)ie. Cheyjie. 

Dissimilitude, n. «. [r/{Wmi7/fudu,Lat.j 
Unlikeness ; want of resemblanot*. 

Thereupon grew marvellous dissimiUtudes^ and 
by reason tiiereuf jealousies, heartburnings, jars, 
and discords. Hiioker. 

We doubt whether the Lord, in difTcrem cir- 
cumstances, did frame his people unto any utter 
dissimilHude, either with Kgy ptiaiis, or aav other 
nation. litMker. 

The dissimilitude between the Divinity and ima- 
ges, shews that images are not a suitable means 
whereby to worship Gad. ^ Stillin" fleet. 

As liumari society is founded in the similitude 
of some things, so it is promoted by some certain 
dimmilitmles. ' Grew. 

Women are curious observers of the likeness of 
children to parents, that they may, upon finding 
djuimiUtude, have the pleasure of" hinting unchas- 
tity. Pone's Odyssey f Notes. 

Dissimul ACTION, n.tt. [dis\imuiatio, hat.] 
The act of dissembling ; hyjiocrisy ; fal- 
lacious appearance ; false pretensions. 

Dissimulation is but a faint kind of policy *, for 
it asketh a strom: wit, and a strong heart, to know 
when to tell truth, and to do it. Bacon. 

He added not ; and Satan, bowing low 
Hit grey dmimulathfls, disappear'd 
Into thin air diffus’d. Miltm. 

Ditiimulation may l>e taken for a bare conceal - 
meiit of one’s roincT; in which sense we comnioniy 
say, that it is prudence to diMcmbie injuries. 

South. 

DrssiPABLE. adj. [from dissipate.] Ea- 
sily scattered ; liable to dti^rsion. 

The heat of those plants is very dmpablc, whicii 
under the earth 1$ contained md held in ; but 
when it cuiucth to the air it exhaleth. 

j3acMi’!i Natural History. 


The parti of plants «re very tender, u consist- 
ing of corpuscles which are extremely small and 
li^t, and therefore the more easily dmipabk. 

Woodwasd,*i Natisral History. 

To DJ'SSIPATE. V. a, [dittipaiMt, Lat.] 

1. To scatter eveiy way; to diqpe^. 

Tbo heat at length grows so great, that It Main 
dissipatet and bears off those corpuscles whi^ it 
brou^tt Woodward. 

It 18 covered with skin and hair, to quench and 
dissipate the force of any stroke, and retard the 
edge of any weapon. Bay. 

The circling mountains eddy in, 

From the bare wild, the dissipated storm. Thomson. 

2. To scatter the attention. 

’fhis slavery to his passions produced a life ir- 
regular and dissipated. Savage*s Life. 

S. To spend a fortune. 

The wherry that contains 
Of dissipated wealth the poor remains. London. 

Dissipa'tion. n.s. [dissipation Lat.] 

1 . The act of dispersion. 

The effects of heat are roost advanced when it 
worked! upon a body without loss or dissipation of 
the matter. Bacon. 

Abraham was conteniporary with Paleg, in 
whose time the famous dissipatUm of mankind, and 
distinction of languages, happened. 

Uale ^ I Origin (f Mankind. 

2. The state of being dispersed. 

Now 

Foul dissipation follow’d, and forc’d rout. Milton. 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if that 
heat which is continually steaming out of the 
earth he preserved, its dtsstporion prevented, and 
the cold kept off by some building, this alone is 
ordinarily sufficient to raise up the nitre. 

ffootlward. 

3. Scattered attention. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by 
snatches, and been prevented from finishing them 
by a thousand avocations and dissipations. Swift* 

To Disso'ci ATE. V* a* [dissocio, Lat.] To 
separate ; to disunite ; to pari. 

In the dbiSociating acti »n, even of the gentlest 
fire, upon a concrete, there perhaps vanish .some 
active and fugitive particles, whose »nesenco was 
requisite to contain the concrete under such a de- 
terminate form. Buylc. 

Disso'lvable. adj. [from dh.wlir.] Ca- 
pable of dissolution ; liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not dissolvahle by the mois- 
ture of the tongue, act not upon the ‘taste. 

Newton. 

Dissoluble, adj, [dissolubilis, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of separation ; having one part 
separable from another by heat or mois- 
ture. 

Nodules, reposed in cliffs amongst the earth, 
being hard ana not so dissoluble* arc left behind. 

. Woodward's Nat. Hist. 

Dissolubi'lity. n. «. [from dmolubk.] 
Liahleness to suffer a disunion of purls 
by heat or moisture ; capacity of being 
dissolved. 

Bodies seem to have an intrinsick principle of 
alteration, or corruption, from the dissolubility of 
their parts, and the coalition of several particles 
endued with contrary ond destructive (iiialities 
each to other. Hale's Origin if Mankind. 

To DISSOLVE. V. a* [dissolvon Lat.] 

J . To destroy the form of any thing by dis- 
uniting the parts with heat or moisture ; 
to melt ; to liquefy. 

I have heard of anchovies dissolved in sauce. 

Dryden. 

The whole terrestrial globe was taken all to 
pieces, and dissolvedt at tne deluge. Woodward. 

2. To break ; to disunite in any manner. 


then that all these, thingi shldl 
solved, what manner of pertoill oo|^t ^ to bef 

it Jfis Ha 

S. To to break tbfl ties of any 

thing. 

Down fell the dtike,'hii jolnti dissolv'd asunder, 
Blind With the light, and iai^en dead with won- 
der. FanfoM. 

Witness these ancient emalret of the earth. 

In height of all their flowing wi^lt]i dissolv'd* 

The commons live, by no divisions nsnt't 

Bui the great monarch’s death dissolves the go- 
vernmeiit. Dryden* 

4. To separate persons united ; as, to dt#« 
solve a league. 

She and I, long since contraoied, 

Are now so sure tliat nothing can dissolve us. 

Shakesp, 

5. To break up assemblies. 

By the king’s authority alone, and by his writs, 
parliaments are assembled ; and by him alone 
they are prorogued and dissolved, but each house 
may adjourn itself. Bacon to Villiers, 

6. To solve ; to clear. 

And 1 have heard of thee, that thou const 
make interpretations and dissolve doubts. 

Dow. V, Ifl. 

7. To break an enchantment 

Highly it enneems his glory now 
To frustrate and dissolve the inagick spells. 

^ Milton* 

B. To be relaxed by pleasure. 

Angels dissolv'd in hallelujahs lie. Dryden* 

To Dissolve, v n. 


1. 1 o be melted ; to be liquefied. 

All piurcfaction, if it dissolve not in rarefaction, 
will in the end issue into plants or living creatures 
bred of putrefaction. ^ ^ Bacon, 

As wax dissolves, as icc begins to run 
And trickle into drops liefore the sun, 

So melts the youth, and languishes away. 

Addison's Ovid. 

2* To sink away ; to fall to nothing. 

If there he more, more wwful, hold it in j 
Fur I iim alnuist ready to dissolve, 

Ih’nriug of this. Shakesp, King Lear, 

3. '1 o melt away in pleasures. 

Disso'lvent. adj* [from dissolve*] Hav- 
ing the power of dissolving or melting. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, 
moistened with the spittle, is first chewed, then 
bw allowed into the stonmeh, where, being mingled 
with cut juiees, it is concocted, macerated, 
and redu( id into a chyle. Bay. 

Disso'lvent. 7/. s. [from the adjective.] 
That which has the power of disuniting 
the parts of any thing. 

Spittle ‘.M a great dissolvent, and there is a great 
quantity of it in the stomach, being swallowed 
constantly. Arbuthnot. 

Disso'lvbr. 7t. 5. [from d/^Wr^.] That 
which has the power of dissolving. 

Fire, and the more subtle dissolver, putrefaction, 
by dividing the particles of substances, turn them 
black. Arbuthnot* 

Hot mineral waters arc the l»cst dissolvers of 
jihlegm. Arbuthnot* 

Disso'lvible. adj* [from dissolve. It it 
commonly written dissolvable, but lett 
properly.] Liable to perish by dissolu- 
tion. 


Man, that is even upon the intrinsick consti- 
tution of his nature dissolvible, must, hy being in 
ail eternal duration, continue immortal. 

Hate's Origin ot MsmkimL 
DISSOLUTE. ai{/. Idissoluius, Lat.] 
Loose ; wanton ; unrestrained : dissolved 
in pleasures ; luxurious ; debauched. 

A giant huffe and tall. 

Who him disarmed, dissMute, dismay’d, 

Dnawares surpris’d. Fairy QueOK 
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Suoh tUIttid (it lUMow land, 

Andl^at our w|Uati^ #iid rob our pus 
Whila he, ^oun^ wanpm, efieminate 
Takei on the pomt of honour, to support 
8o dindlute a crew. Shakcup, ^hard II. 

A man of little ennrity, or abstinence in plca- 
aurei ; yea, toioeunius lumost dmoluie. Haymrd. 

They coord in seal, 

Tlienceforth shall practise how to live secure. 
Worldly, or dwolutCt on what their lords 
Sliidl leave thent to, enjoy. Milton* 

Ine true spirit of reli|;ion banislics indeed all 
levity of behaviour, all vicious and diuolute mirth : 
hut, In exchange, fiUs the mind with a |)erpetual 
serenity, Addison's Spcctatoi^ 

llie beauty of religion the most dmdnte are 
forced to acknowledge. liogen. 

Di'ssolutely. adv, [from dmoluie.] 
Loosely ; in debauchery ; without re< 
straint. 

Whereas men have lived dissolutrlp nnd unright- 
coubly, thou hast tormcnlcd them with their own 
abominations. Wtsdom. 

Dissoluteness ji.s. [from dissolute.] 
Looseness ; laxity of manners ; debauch- 
erv. 

If we look into tlie common management, wc 
shall have reason t(» wonder, in the great dissolute- 
neu of manners whicli the world complains of, 
tliere are any footsteps at all left of virtue. 

Lorfcc. 

Dissolu'tion. n. s. [dissolutio, Lat] 

1. The act of liquefying by heat or mois- 
ture. 

2. Tile state of being liquefied. 

3. The state of melting away ; liquefaction. 

I am as subject to heat as butter ; a man of 
continual dissolution and thaw. 

IShakcsp. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

4. Destruction of any thing by the sepa- 
ration of its parts. 

The elements were at perfect union in his body ; 
and tlieir contrary qualities served not for the dts- 
mlution of the compound, but the variety of the 
composure. ^uth. 

5. The substance formed by dissolving 
any body. 

Weigh iron and aqtia-forlis severally ; then dis- 
solve tlie iron in t)»c aqua-fortis, and weigh the 
dissolution. Bacon. 

6. Death ; the resolution of the body into 
its constituent elements. 

The life of man is always eitiier increasing to- 
wards ripeness and perfection, or deelming and 
decreasing towards rottcniitss <uid dissolutum. 

llaleigh's History. 

We evpccted 

Immediate dissolution^ which wc thought 
Was meant by death that day. MiU. Par. Lost. 

7. Destruction. 

He determined to make a itrc&ent dissolution of 
the world. Hooker. 

He thence shall come. 

When this world’s dissolution shall be rii e. 

Milton. 

Would they have mankind lay aside all care of 
pro^sions by agriculture or cotnineice, because 
possibly tim cisiolution of the world may happen 
the next moment ^ Bentley. 

8 . Breach or ruin of any thing compacted 
or united. 

Is a man confident of wealth and power Why 
let him read of those strange unexpected dissolu- 
iknu of the great moiiarciiies and governments of' 
tiie woiid. ^tk. 

0. The act of breaking up an assembly. 

10. Loosener of manners; laxity; remiss- 
ness ; dissipation. 

A longing: after sensual pleasures is a dusolution 
of the spirit of a man, and makes it loose, soft, 
and wandering, miapt for noble or spiritual em- 
ployments. Bp. Taybr. 
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Fame makes the mind loose and sayith, scatters 
tlw spirits, and leaves a kind of dimlutUm upon 
all the faculties. South. 

An universal dissolution of manners began to 
prevail, and a professed disregard to ail fixed 
principles. Atterbury. 

DrSSONANCE. ft. s. j^dissonansf Lat. 
dissonance, Fr.] A mixture of harsh, 
unpleasing, unharmonious sounds ; un- 
suitableness of one sound to another. 

Still govern thou my sung. 

But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers. Milton. 

The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none 
can decide with confidence on tlie liarmoiiy or 
dissonance of the numbers of tliesc times. 

Garth's Prejace to Ovid. 

Di'ssonant. adj. [dissonans, Lat.] 

1 . Harsh ; unharmonious. 

Hire Ntce lite strain, and dissonant, to sing 

1’he cruel raptures of the savage kind. Thomson 

2. Incongruous ; disagreeing: with from . 

Wimtean be more dissonant from rcuum and 
nature, than that a man, naturally inclined to 
clemency, should shew hiuiHcif unkind and inhu- 
man ? Hakewill on Providence. 

3. With to : less properly. 

When conscience reports any thing dissonant to 
trutli, it obliges no more tlian the nilsediood re- 
ported by it. South. 

To DISSUA'DE. v, a. [dissuadeo, Lat.] 

1. To dehort ; to divert by reason or im 
portunity from anv thing. 

Wc submit to Caesar, promising 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
Wc were dissuaded by our wicked queen. 

Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

2. To represent any thing as unfit or dan- 
gerous. 

This would be worse ; 

War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike 
My voice dissuades. Miltons Par. I^ost. 

Not ililBdeiit of thee, do I dittuade 
1’hy absence fiom my sigiit. ^ Mtlion's Par. Lost. 

I'd fain deny this wish, whicli thou hast made , 
Or, what I cauT deny, would fain dismade. 

Addisons Ovid. 

Dissua'der. n.s. [from dissuade.] He 
that dissuades. 

Dissua'sion. fi. s. [dissuasio, Lat] Ur- 
gency of reason or importunity against 
any thing ; dehortation. 

Endeavour to preserve yourself from relapse 
by sucii dissuasions fioni love, as its votaries call 
invectives against it. Boyle. 

Dissua'sive. adJ. [from dissuade.] De 
hoitatory; tending to divert or deter 
from any purpose. 

Dissua'sive. n.s. Dehortation; argu- 
ment or importunity employed to turn 
the mind off from any purpose or pur- 
suit 

The meanness, or the sin, will scarce be dissua 
sites to those who Imve reconciled themselves to 
both. Government of the Tongue. 

To Dissu'nder. v.a. [dis and suvder. 
This is a barbarous word. See Disse- 
ver.] To sunder ; to separate. 

But when lier draught the sea and earth dissuu- 
der'd, 

Tlic troubled bottoms turn’d up, and 5i»e to tin- 
der’d, Chavman. 

Dissy'llable. n. s. [Ao-ovx?^^.] A 

word of two syllables. 

No roan is tied, in modern poetry, to observe 
any farther rule in the feet of his verse, bui that 
they be dystyUabla ; whether spondee, ^ 

Unmoique, it matters not. Vryaen. 

Di'staff. n, s. [bij-tficj:, Sax.] 


DIS 

1. The staff from which the flax is drawn 
in spinning. ' 

In sum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 

Who Neptune’s web on danger’s distaf spins, 

With greater pow’r than she did make them wend 
Each way, as she that age’s praise did bend. 

Sidney. 

Weave thou to end this web which I begin ; 

I will the distaff hold, comt* thou and spin. Fairf'. 

Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot, witli the band ; 
And Malkin, withner distafff'm her band. Dryd, 

2. It is used as an emblem of the female 
sex. So the French say. The crown of 
France never falls to the distqff'. 

In my civil government some say the crosier, 
some say the distaff", was too busy, 

HoweCs England's Tears, 

See my royal master murder’d. 

His crown usurp’d, a distafff" in the throne. Xhrifd. 

Distaff-thistle, n. s . A species of 
thistle. 

To Dista'in. V . a . [ifisand stain .] 

1 . To stain ; to tinge with an adventitious 
colour. 

Nor ceas’d his arrows, till the shady plain 
Sev’n mighty bodies with their blood distam, 

Dryden's WurgU. 

l^lace on their heads Uiat crown dulaind vritli 
gore, 

Whicli those dire iiands from mv slain father tore. 

Pope. 

2. To blot ; to sully with infamy. 

He understood. 

That lady, whom I had to me assimi’d. 

Had both distaind her honourable blood. 

And eke the faith which she to me did bind. 

Fairy Queess. 

The worthiness of praise distains his worthy 
If he tliat’s prais’d himself bring the praise forth. 

Shakesp. 

Some theologtcians defile places erected for re- 
ligion, by defending oppressions, distaming their 
professions by pubushiiig odious lUitruths ninm 
report of cAhers. 5tr J. Hayttard. 

DFSTANCE. n. s. [rfisfancc, Fr. distan- 
Ha, Lat.] 

L. Distance is space considered barely in 
length between any two beings, without 
considering any thing else between 
them. Locke. 

It is very cheap, nolwitlistanding the great dis- 
taiwe between tlie vineyards and the towns that 
sell the wine. Addison on Italy. 

As he lived but a few miles distance from her 
father’s house, he bad frequent opportunities of 
seeing her. Addison. 

2. Remoteness in places. 

Caesar is still dispos'd to give us terms. 

And waits at distance till he hears from Cato. 

Addison. 

Tiiese dwell at such convenient dritonce, 

Tliat each may give his friend assistance. Prior. 

8. 1'he space kept between two antagonists 
in fencing. 

We rome to see fight * to see thy pass, thy 
stock, thy reverse, thy distance. 

S^ahap. Merry IFtret tf Windsor. 

4. Contrariety ; opposition. 

Banquo was your enemy, 

So is lie mine ; and in such bloody dakanee^ 

I'hat every minute of his liciiig thniits 
Against my iiear*st of life. Skakssp. Macbeth. 

5. A space marked cm the course where 
horses run. 

This was die horse tliat ran the whole field out 
of distance, and won the race. L Estrange. 

6. Space of time. ^ 

you must do H by distance of time.2 

I help m preface by a presenpt, to tell that 

there is ten years distance octweeu one at* d im 

other. Fnar, 
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7* Remoteness in time either pastor future. 
We hare at much assurance of these things, as 
things future and at a distance are capable of. 

TUUdson* I 

To iudge right of blessings prayed for, and yet 
at a dmanee, we must be sole to know thines fu- 
ture. Smah'idge. 

8. Ideal disjunction ; mental separation. 

The quHliiies tlmt affect our senses are. in the 
t)nl^;s tiicmselves, so united and blended, that 
there is no separation, no distance between them. 

Locke, 

9> Respect; distant behaviour. 

I lione your modesty 
know what aatance to the cniwn if due. 

Dryden, 

''I'is by rpf|>ect and distance that authority is 
upheld. Atterbury. 

If nmnn makes n»e keep ray distance, the com- 
fort is, he keeps his at the same time. 

10. Retraction of kindness; reserve; alie- 
nation. 

On the part of heav’n, 

Now alienated, distance and distaste. 

Anger, and just rebuke, and judgment giv’n. 

Milton. 

To Distance, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To place remotely ; to throw off from 
die view. 

J'hat which gives a relievo to a bowl, is the 
quick light, or white, ^^hi^h appears to be on the 
side, nearest to us, and the black by c(jnsec|uence 
distances the object. Dryden's Vujresnpy, 

2. To leave behind at a race the length of 
a distance ; to conquer in a race with 
great superiority. 

Each daring love-r, with adventVous pace, 
Pursued liis wishes in the dung rous race ; 

JJkc the swift hind the houndnig damsel dies, 
Strains to the goal ; the distune' dlover dies. Gay. 

DfsTANT. a^, [distans, I^at.] 

1. Remotewin place; not near. 

This heav’n which wc behold 
Distant so high. Milton. 

I felt 

'I hough distant fiom the worlds between. Millm 
The woiid’roiis rock the Parian tiinrhle shone, 

And seem’d to diHnnt sight of solid stone. Pope. 

Narrowness of mind should be cured bv read- 
ing histories of oast ages, and of nations and 
couutries dUtant from our own. 

Watts's Imprm cment (f the Mind. 
The senses will discover things ne.ir us with 
sudicfcnt exactness, and things distant also, so far 
as they relate to our necessary use. 

WatWs Logick. 

2. Remote in time either past or future. 

S, Remote to a certain degree: as, ten 

years, ten miles, distant. 

4. Reserved ; shy. 

5. Remote in nature ; not allied. 

X hat besides this unhappy servility to custom 

can reconcile men, that own Christianity, to a 
practice so widely distant from it ? 

. ^ Gov. of the Tongue. 

(>. Not obvious ; not plain. 

It was one of the first distinctions of a well-bred 
man to express every thing obscene in modest 
tt»rnis and dutant phrases ; while the clown cloth- 
ed those ideas in plain homely terms that arc 
the most obviouH and natural, Addiso 7 i's Spectator. 

Dista'ste. h. i, [dis and taste.] 

1. Aversion of the palate ; disrelish ; dis- 
gust 

ife gives the reason of the distaste of satiety, 
and of the pleasure m novelty in meats and 
*^diiks. Baeon'i Nut. Bistory. 

2. Dislike ; uneasiness. 

Pro.spenty ia not wtUumk many fears and dis- 
rostes, airi adveilityif not without comforts and 
hopes. Bacons Lssays, 
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3. Anger; alieiu^ioii o{ nffectioa. 

Julius Cwsar was by arolamatioii termed king* 
to try how the people would take it : the people 
shewed great rourmur and disUttSe at it. 

Baoew'i Apophthegm, 
The king harttig tasted of the envy or the peo- 
ple, for his iroprisimment of Edward rlantegenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more distastes of that 
kind by the imprisonment of De la Pole sJso. 

Hemry VII. 

On the part of heaven. 

Now alienated, distance and distaste. 

Anger, and j u st rebuke. Milton* t Par. Lett. 

With stem distaste avow’d. 

To their own districts drive the suitor crowd. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

To Dista'ste. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. 1 o fill the mouth tidth nauseousness, or 
disrelish, 

Dang’rons conceits are in their nature poisons, 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste. 

But, with a little act upon the blood. 

Burn like the mines of sui]>hur, Shakesp. Othello. 

2. To dislike ; to loath. 

I’d have it come to question ; 

If he distaste it, let him to iny sister. I 

Shakesp. King Lear. I 
T am unwilling to believe that he doth it with 
a design to play tricks, and fly-blow nw words to 
make others distaste them. Stillingfieet. 

3. To offend ; to di.<;gust. 

He thought it no policy to distaste the English 
or Irish by a course of reformation, but souant to 
please them. Davies. 

4. To vex ; to exasperate ; to sour, 

I'he whistling of the winds is better rousick to 
contented tiiimis, than the opeia to the spleenful, 
ambitious, diseased, distasted, and disirucled souls. 

Pope. 

Dista'steful. adj. ldista.9te and full.] 

I. Nauseous to the palate ; disgusting. 

What to one palate is sweet and delicious, to 
another is odious and d'utast^'uL Clanv. Sceps'u. 

1 2, Offensive ; unpleasing. 

The visitation, though sf»iiicwhat distast^ul to 
the Irish lords, was sweet and welcome to die 
cumuion people. Davies. 

None hut a fool dista^eful truth will tell ; 

So it be new and please, 'tis full as well. Dryd. 

Distasttjul humours, and whatever else may 
render the conversation of men grievous and un- 
easy to one another, are forbidden hi the New 
'IVs lament. I'Ulotson. 

3. Malignant; malevolent. 

After diitastrful looks, 

With certain half-caps, aiid cold moving nods. 
They froiie me into silence. Shakesp. Timon. 

'J'hc ground might be the distastejul averseness 
of the Cliristiau from the Jew. Jiroten. 

Diste'mper. n. s. [dis and tempn\] 

1. A disproportionate mixture of parts ; 
want of a due temper of ingretlients. 

2. A disease ; a malady ; the peccant pre- 
domiiianoe of sonic humour ; properly a 
slight illness; indisposition. 

They heighten distempers to diseases. Suckliug. 

It argues sickness and distemper in tiie mind, as 
well as in the body, when a man is continually 
turning and tossing. South. 

3. Want of due temperature. 

It was a reasonable conjecture, that those coun- 
tries which were situated directly under the tro- 
pick, were of a distemper uniniubitahle. 

Raleigh* i Ilistary. 

4. Bad constitution of the mind ; predo- 
^.liuance of any passion or appetite. 

If Ittllc faults, proceeding on distemper. 

Shall not be winkM at, how shall we stretch our 
eye 

At capital crimes ? Shakesp. HefSry V. 
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5. Want of 4»« bduKS beWem oontnuies 

tenwrof M.,iniii.tftlngnte. tnd 
imq to kwpi m bodi UmpwMid immmm c«o> 
sbt Ilf ciiiitranet, 

6. in humour of nnnd ; depravity of 
hatkm. 

I was not forgaU^ of those sparks, which some 
men’s dktetnpen Ibrtuerly studied to kindle in par- 
littiueiit. King Omim. 

7. Tumultuous disorder, 

Still as you rim, the aUte, exalted too, 

Finds no distemper whlld'iU obaus’d by you. 

Waller. 

8. Disorder ; uneasiness. 

There is a sickness^ 

Which puts some of us indittemper; but 
1 cannot name the disease, and It is caught 
Of you tliat yet are well. Shakesp. WwUer*s Tak. 

To Diste'mpeh. V. a. [dis and temper.] 

1. To disease. 

Young son, it argues a ditSemper^d head. 

So soon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. 

Shakesp. Romeo and Juliet. 

2. To disorder 

In madness, 

Being full of supper and distempering draughts. 
Upon malicious bravery, dost thou come 
To start my guilt ’ Skakequ. OtheUo, 

He distempered himself one night with loim and 
hard study. Boyle*s History rf Fluids. 

3. To disturb ; to dll with perturbation ; 
to ruffle. 

Tliou sce’st me much distemjierd in my mind ; 
Pull'd back, and thi n push'd forward to be kind. 

pryden. 

4. To deprive of temper or moderation 

Distemper'd zeal, sedition, canker'd hate. 

No more sliall vex the church and tear the state. 

Dryden. 

They will have admirers among posterity) and 
be ctptally celebrated by those whose minds will 
not be oLtempered by interest, passion, or par- 
tiality. Addison's Freeholder. 

5. To make disaffected, or malignant. 

Once more lu-day well met, distemper d lords ; 
The king by me requests ;^our presence straigbt. 

Shakesp, 

Distf/mperate. ai(/. [dis and temper^ 
afe.] Immoderate. 

Aquinas objecti th the distempet^te heat, which 
he supposeth to be in all places directly under tlie 
sun. Raleigh's History. 

Diste'mpkrature. n.s, [from distem^ 

perate.] 

I J • Intcmpcratencss ; excess of heat or cold, 
or other qualities. 

I’hrough Ibis dislemperaiure wc see 
The seasons alter ; hoary- headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh ktp of the crimson rose. Sfutketp. 

They were consumed by the di.Hcomroodities of 
the country, and the distemperature of the 

2. Violent tumiiltuousness ; outrageous* 
ness. 

3. Perturbation of the mind. 

Thy eariiitess doth me assure 
Thou art uprous’d by some distemperature. Sheik, 

4. Confusion ; commixture of contrarietief; 
loss of regularity. 

At your birth 

Our grandanie earth, with this distemperature, 

111 passion shook. Shakesp. Henry IV. 

Tell how the world fell into this disease, 

And how to great distemperature did grow. Daniel. 

To DISTEND, r a. [distendo. Lat.] To 
stretch out in breadth. 

Avoid enormous heights of seven stories, as 
well as irregular forms ; and the contrary fjtjll* 
low distends fronts, is as unseemly. n 
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liKnu||0 itpwt* Thmtan. 

DisTlrar. pdrt. pau, [ditbntu$, Lat-] 
Smad, Not ufod. 

SoiTO otliers were new driven and dUtent 
Into great Ingots and to wedges square, 

Some id round plates witliouteii luoninient. 

j^Tenser. 

Distb'nt. fia «• [from distend.] 'I'he 
space throu^ #hich any thing is spread ; 
breadth. Not much in use. 

Those arches are the gracefullest, which, kcep> 
ing precisely the same height, shall yet he distend- 
ea one fourteenth part longer, which addition of 
dittetit will coniSer much to their beauty, and detract 
but little from their streni^h. Wstton. 

Diste'ntion. It. s. Idisfentio, Lat.] 
la The act of stretching ; state of things 
stretched. 

Wind and distention of the bowels are slgtis of a 
bad digestion in the intestines ; for in dead ani- 
mals, when there is no digestion at all, the dtstea- 
tion is in the greatest extremity. Arbuthvot. 

2. Breadth ; space occupied by the tiling 
distended. 

3. Tjie act of separating one port from an- 
other; divarication. 

Our legs do labour more in elevation than in 
distention. Wotton*s Architecture. 

To Disthro'nizb. v. a. [dis a^ throne.] 
To dethrone ; to depose from sovereignty. 
Not used. 

By his death he it recovered ; 

But Peridurc and Vigent him diuhronixed. 

Fairy Queen. 

Di'stich. n.s. [diVtcAon, Lat] A couplet; 
a couple of lines ; an epigram consisting 
only of two verses. 

The French compare anagrams, by themselves, 
to gems ; but when they arc cast into a disttch, or 
epigram, to gems enchased in cnamclied gold. 

Camden s liemains. 

The bard, whose distich all commend, 

In power, a servant; out of power, a friend. Pope. 

To UlSTIX. w. n. [dhtillo, Lat] 

1 ^ To drop ; to fall by drops. 

^ 111 vain kind seasons swell’d tlic teeming grain ; 
Soft sliuw'rs distiWdj and suns grew warm, m vain. 

Pope. I 

Crystal drops from min’ral roofs diitiZ. 

2. To flow gently and silently. | 

The FiUphrates distiileth out of the mountains of 
Armenia, and fulleth into the gulph of Persia. 

lialeigVs History. 

3. To use a still ; to practise the act of dis- 
tillation. 

Have I not been 

Thy pupil long ; Hast thou not team’d me how 
To make perfumes, distil, preserve ^ 

Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

To Disti'l. v, a. 

1 . To let fall in drops ; to drop any thing 
down. 

They pour down rain, according to the vapour 
thereof, which the clouds do drop and distil upon 
man abundantly. Job, 

The dew, wliich on the tender grass 
1'he evening had dislilCd^ 

Tc pure rose-water turned was, 

Ine shades with sweets that fill’d. 

Drayton* s Cynthia. 
From his fair head 

Perfumes distil their sweets. Prior. 

The roof isyaulled, and dutils feesh water from 
every part of it, which fell upon us as fast as the 
first droppings of a shower. Addison on Italy. 

2. To force by lire through the vessels of 
distillation ; to exalt, septate, or purify 
by fire ; as, distilled spirits. 

There hangs a vap’rous drop, profeond ; 

I’ll catch it ere it comes to ground ; 

VoL I. 
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And that, dktUTd by ma^k slights, 

Shall raise up artifitial sprighte. ^aketp. Mach. 

3. To draw bv distillation; to extract by 
the force of fire. 

Ibe liquid dksflfad from bensoin is subject to 
frequent victssHudes of iuidity and firmness* 

HayUk 

4. To dissolve or melt. 

Swords by the lightning’s subtle force distUCd, 
And the cold slieatu with running metal fill’d^ 

Adhkm. 

Distiixa'tion. It. s. [disfillaiiot Lat.] 

1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 

2. The act of pouring out in drops. 

3 That which falls in drops. 

4. The act of distilling by fire. 

Water by frequent autUlations changes into 
fixed earth. Kewton. 

The serum of the blood, by a strong distUlationc 
affords a spirit, or volatile alkaline imt, and two 
kinds of oil, and an earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

5. The substance drawn by the still. 

I suffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be 
stopt in, like a strong distiliatwn, with cloaths. 

Shakesp. 

Distillatory, aifj. [from distil.] Be- 
longing to distillation ; used in distilla* 
tion. 

Besides those grosser elements of bodies, salt, 
sulphur, and mercury, inCTedients of a ro<tre sub- 
tile nature, extremely little, and not visible, may 
escape at the junctures of the distillatory vessels. 

Disti'llrr. n. f. [from distil.] 

1. One who practises the art or trade of] 
distilling. 

I sent for spirit of salt to a very ciDincnt distUler 
of it. I^le. 

2. One who makes and sells pernicious 
and inflammatory spirits. 

Disti'lment. n. s. [from distil.] That 
which is drawn by distillation ; Ahat 
which drops. A word formerly used, 
but now obsolete. 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

And ill the porches of mine ears did pour 

The leperuus distU mint. Shaketp. Hamlet. 

DISTINCT, ai^. [distinettfs, Lat.] 

1. Different ; not the same in number or 
in kind. 

Bcllarmin saitli, it is idolatry to give the same 
worship to an image which is due lo God ; Vas- 
quez saith, it is idolatry to give distinct worship : 
therefore, if a man would avoid idolatry, he must 
give none at all. Stillmgjieet. 

Fatherhood and property are distinct titles, and 
began presently, upon Adam’s death, to be in 
dutinct persons. Locke. 

2. Different ; separate ; being apart, not 
conjunct. 

The intention was, that the two armies, which 
marched out together, should afterwards be dis- 
tinct. Clarendon. 

Men have immortal spirits, capable of a plea- 
suic and happiness distinct from that of our bodies. 

Tillritson 

3. Clear; unconfused. 

Hcav’ii is high, 

High and remote, to see from thence distinct 
Each thing on earth. MUton. 

4. Spotted; variegated. 

Temptsluous fell 

His arrows from llie fourfold-visag’d four, 

Distinct with eyes ; and from the living ''hwls 
DUtmet alike witli multitude of eyes. MUton, 

5. Marked out; specified. 

Dominion hold 

Over all living things that move on th’ earth, ^ 

Wherever thus created ; for no place 

Is yet distinct by name. MUton. 
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Dwti'nction. n. «. [diOitutio, iM."] 

1. The net of ducerning one as prefenwie 
to the other. 

In the wind atid tempest of fortune’s fMwn, 
Diftiiicfion, witb’a broad and powerful fan, 
Tttffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakesp. 

2. Note of difference. 

3. ^ofipurable note of superiority. 

4. That by which one differs from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the distinction 
betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior parts 
of matter. Dieke 

5. Difference regarded; preference or ne- 
glect in comparison with something else. 

Maids, women, wives, without dhuinetum fall ; 
The sweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers 
ail. Dryden. 

6. Separation of complex notions. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circuniHiantial branches, which 
Distinction should be rich in. Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

7* Division into different parts. 

The distinction of tragedy into acts was not 
known ; or, if it were, it is yet so darkly deliver- 
ed to us, that we cannot make it out. 

Dryden on Dramatick Poesy. 

8. Notation of difference between things 
seemingly the same. 

The mixture of those things by speech, wl.ich 
by nature are divided, is the mother of all error: 
to take away therefore that error, which confusion 
brtedeth, distinction is requisite. Hooker. 

Lawfulness cannot be handled without iiniifa- 
tions and diirinctums. Bacon's Holy fVar. 

'I'his will puzzle all your logick and distinctions 
to answer it. Denham*i Sophy, 

From this distinction of real and apparent good, 
some distinguish happiness itito two sorts, real 
and imaginary. Norris. 

9. Discernment; judgment. 

Distinctive, adj. [from distinct.] 

1. That which marks distinction or €iiflfer«« 
ence. 

Fur from the nntal hour, distinctive names. 

One common right the great and lowly claims. 

Pofiie's Odyssey 

2. Having the power to distinguish and 
discern ; judicious. 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe 
it, and the more judicious «ind disttnettee neads do 
not reject it. JBruion. 

Distinctively, adv. [from dUtincHve.] 
Particularly ; not confusedly. 

1 did all my pilgrimage dilate. 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 

But not distinctively. tUiakesp. Othello. 

Distinctly, adv. [from distinct.] 

1. Not confusedly; without the confusion 
of one part witn another. 

To make an echo that will report three, pr four, 
or five words distmclly, it is requisite that the body 
pi'rcussiiig be a good distairce off. 

UucaiM Nat. Hi.t. 

On its sides it was bounded pretty distinctly, 
but on its ends very confusedly and indiotiiictly'. 

Newtons (^^iti^s. 

2. Plainly : clearly. r ' 

The object 1 could first disHneify view. 

Was tall streight trees, wITieh on the waters fiew. 

Dryden. 

After the light of the sun was a little worn < ff 
iny eyes, 1 could see nil the parts of it distinctlu hy 
a glimmering^iefieotion that played upon them 
from the surraoaof tlie water. Addison. 

Distinctness, n. s. [from distinct.] 

1. Nice olmrvaction of the difference be- 
tween difl^nt things. 

*rhe membranes and humours of the eyi aie 
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perfectly ^ueM, aiid voki of coloofi for the 
clearneiis, end the diftiiictfteu, of vision. 

Hay m Creation. 

2. Such separdtidn of thiia^ tig mAkei them 
easy to ^ separaj^ly ofbwrv^ 

To pi§Tl'J(iGV^SIir Pf, a. [ditliHgw, 

^^2 . t (tyi <• / 'It. M 

1. To note the oivenity of things. 

> Rightly ii^ by conceit of the mind, 

to sever tilings ditteieot Ia netore, luid to discern 
wherein they dill’cr. Hooker. 

2. To separate from others by some mark 
of honour or prefisrenee. 

They dutinguuk my poems from tliose of other 
men, and have made me thdr peculiar care. l)ryd. 

. Let us revolve lliat roll with strictest eye, 

\\ iiere, sale from time, duftngaish'd actions lie. Pr. 

3. To divitfe l>y pro|>er notes of diversity' 

Moses duthtgutsha the causes of the hood into 

those that beioim to the heavens, and those that 
belong to the euruifAho rains, and the abyss. 

Buruetj Theofv. 

4. To know one from another by any mark 
or note of difference. 

So long 

As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 

Distinguiih him from others, he aid keep 

Tlie deck. Shahetp. CymbeUne. 

We have sot yet been seen in any house, 

Nor can we be ditUnguith'd, by our faces, 

Fur man or master. Shaketp. Tam. ^'the SkreuK 
"By our reason we are enabled to dittingttuh good 
from evil, as well as truth from falsehood. 

WatWi Lagick. 

5. To discern critically ; to judge. 

Sweet prince, th’ untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit ; 

Nor more cainyou dUtitiguish of a man. 

Than uf his outward shew ! Shakesp. Rich. HI. 

6. To constitute difference ; to specificate ; 
to make difierent from another. 

St Paui*s Epistles contain notliing but points 
of Christian instruction, amongst which he sel* 
dura fails to eidarge on the great and dutinguithing 
doctrines of our holy religion, « Locke. 

7. To make known or eminent. 

To Distinguish, v, n. To make dis- 
tinction ; to find or shew the difference. 

He would warily distinguish between the profit 
of tile merchant and the gain of the kingdom. 

Child’s Duconrse on Trade, 
The readejrs must learn by all means to distin- 
guish betweeu proverbs, and those polite speeches 
wiiich bcauU^ coiiversation. Suift. 

Distinguishable. a((f. [from distin- 
guish.] 

1 . Capable of being distinguished ; capa- 
ble of being known, or made known, by 
notes of diversity. 

Impeniient, they left a race behind 
like to themselves, distinguishable scarce 
From Gentiles, but by circuufcision vain. Millon, 
The acting of the soul, us it relates to percep- 


tion and decision, to choice and pursuit, or aver- 
sion, is distinguishable to us.Hole’i Orig. Mankind, 

I shall distribute duty into its pnnci^ial and 
eniineiit parts, disttuguishable as they relate to God, 
our ..eighhour, and ourselves. Gov. oj the Tongue. 

Being dissolved in aqueous Juices, it is by the 
eye dUtingimhfthie irum the solvent body. Boyle. 

A siiiipTe idea, being in it'teif uncuiupounded. 
contains nothing but one uniform apnearunce, or 
couc^tioii in tiie mind, and is not dmmgmthabU 
into ditferent ideas. Locke. 

Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

I would endeavour that my betters should seek 
me by the merit of something distmgmshablet iii- 
itcadof my seeking them Swift. 

Distinguished, participial [from 
distinguish.] EnuDent; titoscendent ; 
eatraordinary. 
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For tins committed, with many aggravations ofl 
ffuilt, the furnace of wrath will tin seven times' 
hotter, and bum with a dSsHssgaisMl fury. Rogers, 

Never on man did heavenly laVoar shitie 
With rays so stirong, disHnguidihit^mA divine. 

IVpe*# Odyssey. 

DisT];'.SOui9iiiEk. n. ■$. [fiom diHin- 
guuk.] . .. .. 

1. A judicious observer ; one that accurate- 
ly diteOns one thing firom another. 

Tf writers be just to the memory of Charles II. 
they cannot deny him to have been an exact 
knower of mankind, and a perfect dktmguisktr of 
their talents. Vryden. 

2. He that separates one thing from ano- 
ther by proi^ marks of divers!^. 

Let 118 admire the wisdom of God in this dis- 
tingaiBite of tiiiriis, and visible deity, the sun. ^ 
hroums Vnlg. Err. 

DlSTfNGUlSHlNGLY. adv. [from dis- 
tinguishing,] With distinction; with 
some mark of eminent preference. 

Sonic call me a Tory, because tiie heads of that 
party liave been distinguishingly favourable to me. 

Pope. 

DiSTf NOUISHMENT. ». s, [from distin- 
IpitrA.] Distjinction; observation of dif- 
ference. 

‘ To make corrections upon the searchers reports, 

1 considered whether any credit at all were to be 
given to their distinguishments. 

Graunfs BilU of Mortality. 

To DISTO'RT. V. a. [distortus, Lat.] 

1. To writhe; to twist; to deform by irre- 
gular motions. 

1 sec her taste eSch nauseous draught, 

And so pbliginoly am caught ; 

1 bless the hand from whence they came. 

Nor dare distort my face for shame. Stoft. 
Now mortal pangs distort his lovely form. 

® Smith. 

2. To put out of the true direction or pos- 
ture. 

With fear and pain 

Distorted, all roy nether shape thus grew 
Transform’d. Milton. 

Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do dark- 
en and distort the understandings of men. Tillots. 

3. 1'o wrest from the true meaning. 

Sometliirig must be distorted beside the intent 
of the divine inditer. Peacham on Poetry. 

Disto'rtion. n.f. [disloiiioy Lat.] Ir- 
regular motion by which the face is 
writhed, or the parts disordered. 

By his distortions he reveals his pains ^ 

He by liis tears and by his sighs comjfdains. Prm\ 

111 England we see people iulled asleep with 
solid and elaborate discourses of piety, who would 
be warmed and transported out of tneiiiselves by 
tbe biilowings and dwortions of enthusiasm. 

Addison's Spectator. 

To DISTKA'CT. v. a, part. pass, distract- 
ed ; anciently distraught ; and some- 
times distract, \disiractu8, Lat.] 

1. To pull different ways at once. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the me- 
ridian ; but being distracted, driveth that way 
where the greater and powerfullcr Part of the 
earth fs placed. ^ ^ Browns Vulg. Err. 

2. To separate ; to divide. 

By sea, by sea. 

—Most worthy Sir. you therein throw away 
The absolute soldiership you have by land ; 

Distract your army, wmen doth most consist 
Of war-mark’d footmen, ^akxsp. Ant. and Cleon, 

3. To turn from a single direction towards 
various points. 

If lie cannot wholly avoid the eye of the ob- 
server, he hopes to distract it by a multiplicity of 
the object. South, 
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4. To fiQilie mind 

ration*; to p^ex; to commnd; to 
haraaii, . 

Wliil*I.nftT tityteirowl wiiOfcii M te,. Pi. 
Come, cousin, caosi thou quake, and change 
thy colour. 

Murder thy breath in middle of a word. 

And then again begin, and stop again. 

As if thou wert diUraught and im? with terror ? 

Sfiaketp, Rich. Ill 

It would burst Corth ; but I raeover breath ; 

And sense distract to fci^ yell wM I utter. 

Mikon*s AgoidsteB, 
He possesses a quiet and cheerful mind, not af^ 
flicted with violent paaaions, or disSracted with im- 
moderate cares. 

If our sense of hearing were a thousand tii^ 

3 uicker than it is, how would a perpetual noise 
istract us ! We should, in the quietest retirement, 
be less able to sleep or meditate than in tbs 
middle of a sca-fiuht. Locke. 

5. To make matf: properly, by an unsettled 
and vagrant fancy ; but, popularly, to 
make m^ in whatever mode. 

Wherefore tlirong you hither 
—To fetch my poor distracted husnand hence 
Let us come in, that we may bind him fast. 

And bear him home for his recovery. 

Shakesp. Comedy tf Errours. 
Better I were distract, 

So sbouki my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs. 

And wOe^, Ire wrong imagination, lose 

The knowlecfge of themselves. Mtak. King Lear. 

She was unable in strength of mind to bear tliv 
grief of his disease, and fell distracted of her wits. 

Bacon. 

You shall find a cSstracted man fancy himself a 
king, and with a right inference require suitable 
attendance, respect, and obedience* Locke, 

Distra'ctedly. adv, [from distract,] 
Madly ; frantickly. 

Metbought her eyes had cross’d her tongne ; 

For site did speak in starts distractedly. 

Shak^, Twelfth Night. 

Distra'ctedness. n.Sp [from distract,] 
The state of being distracted ; madnessu 
Distra'ction. n. s, [distractio, Lat.] 

1. Tendency to different parts; separa- 
tion. 

While he was yet in Home, 

His power went out in such distracnons, as 
Beguil’d ail spies. Shakesp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

2. Confusion ; state in which the attention 
is called different ways. 

Never was known a night of such distraction. 
Noise so confus’d and dreadful ! jostling crowds, 
'That run and knew not whither. 

Dryd. Span. Fr 

What may we not hope from him in a time of 
quiet and tranquillity, since, during the late diV 
tractionSfhe has done so much for the advantage 
of our trade } Addisons Freeholder. 

3. Perturbation of mind ; violence of some 
painful passion. 

The irascible passions follow the temper of tlie 
heart ; the concupiscihle distractions, the crasis of 
the liver. Brown, 

The distraction of the children, who saw b<ith 
their parents expiring together, would have melt- 
ed the hardest heart. Tatler. 

4* Madness; frantickness ; loss of the wits ; 
vagrancy of the mind. 

Madam, this is a mecr distraction : 

You turn the good we offer into envy. Shakesp 
So to mad jR^ntheiis double Thebes appears. 

And furies howl in his distemper’d cars ; 

Orestes so, with like distraction tost. 

Is made to fly his mother’s angry ghost. TVattet 
Commiserate all those who labour under a set 
tied distraction, and who are shut out from all tiie 
pleasures and advantages of human commerce. 

AUerbury. 
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fc DUtoiMMn ^dbentd ; ^ftraice of sen- 

timfuto. ■ 

The two omim hy quiet neer tmtik other, 
without improving the Oonfntion ukI ihitroctiMi 
wbieh the cbg'a Toroei were too inclined 
to. Clarendon. 

Di8TRA'cTivB.4M(f. [Aun dUtTMt.] Caus* 
itiR perplexiQr. 

Oft grown unmindful through ditiractwe caret, 
I*?e ftretch*d my armi, and touch’d him un* 
awarei. Dryden, 

To DISTRAIN, v. d. [fixim diofringo, 
Lat] 

1, To seiie; to lay hold on as an indemni- 
fication for a debt* 

Hcre’ft Beauford, that regardt not God nor king, 
Hath liere dtKram'd the Tower to hit use. Shafu 

2. To rend ; to tear : not in use. Spenser, 

To Distra'in. V, n. To make seizure. 

I'lie earl answered, 1 will not lend money to my 
superior, upon whom I cannot distrain for the debt. 

Camden*s Remains. 

BIimk), his rent to have rein’d 

Upon the British diadem dUtratnd. Marvel. 

Distra'inbr. II. a. [from duifratJi.] He 
that seizes. 

Distra'int. n. a. [from distrain.] Sei- 
zure. Did. 

Distra'vght. parted;, [from distrad.] 
Distracted. 

He had been a g('od military man in his days, 
but was then distraught of his wits. Camd, Rem. 

DISTRE'SS. n. s, [destresse, Fr.] 

1. The act of making a legal seizure. 

He would first demand his debt , and, if he were 
nut paid, he would straight go and take a distress 
of goods and cattle, where he could find them, to 
the value. Spenser. 

Quoth slu*, some say the soul’s secure 

Against distress and forfeiture. Hudibras. 

2. A compulsion in real actions, by which a 
man is assured to appear in court, or to 
pay a debt or duty which he refused. 

Cowell. 


5.‘jrhe thing seized by law. 

4. Calamity ; misery ; misfortune. 

There can 1 sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Tune my distresses, and r^ora my woes. Shahem. 

There shall be signs in the sun, and in the 
moon, and in the stars ; and upon earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity, tlie sea and the waves 
roaring. Luke, xxi. 

People in nfiliction or distress cannot be hated 
by generous minds. Clarissa. 

To Distrb'ss. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To prosecute by law to a seizure. 

2. To harass ; to make miserable ; to crush 
with calamity. 

Distress not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle. Deut. ii. 9. 

I am distressed for thee, my brotlier Jonathan. 

2 Sam. i. 26. 

Distre'ssful. adj. [distress and full.] 

1. Miserable; full of trouble; full of 


misery. 

I often did beguile her of her tears. 

When I did spe^ of some distrestf'ul stroke 
That my youth sufler’d. mahesp. Othello. 

The ewes still folded, with distended thighs, 
Unmilk’d, lay bleeting in distret^ cries, 

Pope’s Odyssey. 

Distressful and desolating events, which have at- 
tended the mistakes of pouticians, should be pre- 
sent in their minds. Watts. 


2. Attended with TOverty. 

He, with a body fili’d, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, cramra’d with dittresf/iU bread. 

Shakesp. 

To DISTRrBUTE. t;. a. [distribuop Lat.] 


To divide amongst more dmn two ; to 
dieal out; to dispensate. 

The king sent over a great store of gentlemen 
and warlike people, amongst whom he distributed 
the land. Sbeiuer. 


The spoil got on the Antiates 
Was not distributed. Shakesp. Coriskmu. 

She did distribute her goods to all them that 
were nearest of kindred. Judith, xvi. 24. 


Distri'buter. fi« a. [from distribute,] 
One who deals out any thing ; a dis* 


penser. 

There were judges and dktrihuters of justice ap- 
pointed for the several parts of liis donhuions. 

Addison an Italy. 

Of that peculiar mat^ out of which tlie bodies 
of vegetables and of animals ^ formed, water is 
the common vehicle and distributer to the parts of | 
those bodies. Womward. 

Distribu'tion. n. s. [distributio, Lat] j 

1. The act of distributing or dealing out 
to others ; dispensation. 

Of great riches Uiere is no real use, except it be 
in the distribution. BacorCs Essays. 

Providence has made an equal diitributum of na- 
tural gifts, whereof each creature severally has a 
share. U^trange, 

Every man in a great station would imitate die 
queen m tlie distrio^ion of oflkes in his disposal. 

Swift. 

2. Act of giving in charity. 

Let us govern our charitoble distributions by this 
pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circula- j 
tion of benefits and returns. Atterbvry. 

3. [In logick.] As an integral whole if dis- 

tinguished into its several parts by divi- 
sion ; so the word distribution is most 
properly used, when we distinguish a 
universal whole into its several kinds of 
species. Watts. 

Distri'butivk. adf* [from distributive.] 

1. That which is employed in assigningto 
others their portions ; as, distributive 
justice, that which allots to each his sen- 
tence or claim. 

If justice will take all, and nothing give. 

Justice nicthinks is not distributive. Dryden. 

Observe the distributive justice of the authors, 
which is constantly applied to Uie punishment of 
virtue, and the reward of vice, directly opposite 
to tlie rules of their best criticks. Swifi. 

2. That which assigns the various speaes 
of a general term. 

Distri'butively. adv» [from distribu- 
tive.] 

1. Ry distribution. 

2. Singly ; particularly. 

Although wc cannot be free from all sin collec- 
tively, ill such sort that no part thereof shall be 
found inherent in us; yet, distributively At the 
least, all great and grievous actual offences, as 
they offer tlieiuselves one by one, both may and 
ou^it to be hy all means avoided. ^ Hooker. 

3. In a manner that expresses singly all 
the particulars included in a general 
term ; not collectively. 

An universal terra is sometimes taken collec- 
tively for all its particular ideas united together; 
and sometimes distributively, meunmiieRch of them 
single and alone. tVatts's Ivgkk, 

District, n. s. [districtus, Lai.] 

1 . The circuit or territoiy wit liin which a 
man may be compelled to appearance. 

Cowell. 

2. Circuit of authority ; province. 

His governors, who furmed themselves upon the 
example of their grand roouarque, practised all tjbfi 
arts of despotick government in their respective 
districts. Addison. 
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, With stem distaste svow’d, 

To their own districts drive the suitor crowd. 

. Papers Odyssey 

8. Region ; country ; territory. 

Those districts whicli between the tropicks lie. 
The scorching beams, directly darted, fry. Biackm. 

Distri'ction. n. •. Lat.] 

Sudden display, A word little used. 

A smile plays with a surprizing agreeableness in 
the eye, breaks out witli the brightest dutncttoii, 
and sits like a glory upon tlie countenance. 

Collier on the Aspect. 

To Distru'st* r, a. [dis and trust.] To 
regard with diffidence; to diffide in; 
not to trust 

He sheweth himself unto such as do not distrust 
him. Wisdom. 

Distru'st. ft. jr. [from the verb.] 

1. Discredit ; loss of credit ; loss of confi- 
dence. 

To me reproach 

Rather belongs, distrust, and all dispraise. Milton. 

2. Suspicion ; want of faith ; want of conii** 
dence in another. 

You doubt not me : nor have 1 spent my blood. 
To have my faith no better uiidetutood : 

Your soul’s above the baseness of distrust ; 

Nothing kut love could make you so unjust. Dryd, 

DiSTRU'STFWt adj. , [diftrutl and fui(.\ 

1. Apt to diui ust i Biisplcious. 

Oeneials of lea harbour diUrustful thquclits In 
their breasts. Boyle's Seraphick Ls/ve. 

2. Not confident ; diffident. 

The ffreat corrupters of discrmiUe have not been 
so distrustful of themselves Govern, qt' the Toitgue. 

3. Diffident of himself ; modest ; tknorous. 

Distrustful sense with modest caullcm speaks ; 
But rattling nonsense in full vullies breaks. Pope. 

Distru'stfully. adv, [from distrust- 
ful.] In a distrustful manner, 
Distru'stfulnbss. If. s, [fh>m distrust^ 
fuL] The state of being distrustful ; 
want of confidence. 

To DISTU RB. V. a. [disturho, low Lat.] 

1. To perplex ; lo disquiet ; to deprive of 
tranquillity. 

He that has his own troubles, and the happiness 
of his neighbours, to disturb Idm, has work enough. 

Collier on Ettvy. 

His youthwilhwants and hardships must eiipage *. 
Plots and rebellions must disturb his age. P»n>r. 

2. To confound ; to put into irregular mo- 
tions. 

3. To interrupt ; to hinder : as, care dis^ 
turhs study. 

4. To turn off from any direction : with 
from. This is not usual. 

It oft-times may succeed, so as perhaps 
Shull grieve him, if! fail not; and disturb 
His inmost counsels from tlieir destin’d aim. Milt 

Distu'rb. n. 8. [from the verb.] Confu- 
sion ; tumultuary emotion. 

Instant without disturb they took alarm, 

And onward move embattel’d. Milton, 

Disth'rbance. n. s. [fnm^isturb*] 

1. Perplexity ; interruption4i(t||2Mtted state. 

Tlie denomination of money o b bfe m t trade, and 
I the alteration of that /iseeaunly hdngs disturbanct 
lo it. Locke. 

2. Confusion ; disorder of thoughts. 

They can 4 variety of complicaled ideas 

without fatlj^ or disturbatite. Watts on the Mind. 

3. Tumult ; violation of peace. 

ThSa nischief had not then befairu, 

And more that shall befal ; iniiiiniernble 
Ditturhaneet on earth through female snares. Milt. 

Oistu'rber. II. s. [from disturb.] 

bbb 
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1. A viohter of peace; he that cuuet to* 
mults and pnblick diiordera. 

He stands m ttie sight both ot God and men 
most jutil V blameable, as a needless duhtrber of Uie 
peace of God’s choich, and tut autfior of dissen- 
sion. Hooker. 

Men that make an insult npon societr* ought to 
be hombieds as dUturben of the pubiick tranquil- 
lity Addmn. 

Xe great distarhen, u^ho in endless noise. 
Xnbbod and horror, seek unnatural joys ; 

For what is all this bustle, but to shun 

Those thoughts with which you dare nut )>e alone ? 

Groma/fe. 

2. He that injures tranquillity; he that 
causes perturbation of mind. 

Two deep enemies. 

Foes to mv rest, and my sweet sleep’s diituHten, 

*' Shakem. 

To Distu'rn. V. a. [dis and iurn.] To 
tuni off; to turn aside. Not in use. 

He glad was to Uiitmn that furious stream 
Of war on us, tliatelse had swallow’d them. Don. 

Disvalua'tion. n. s. [dh and valua- 
/toft.] Disgrace ; diminution of reputa- 
tion. 

What can he more to the ditvaluoHon of the 
power of the Spaniard, tlian that elcveu tliousand 
English should have marched into the heart of his 
countries ? Bacon. 

To DtSYA'LiJE. e. a, [dis and value^] To 
undervalue ; to set a low price upon. 

Her reputation was ditvalued 
In levity. Shaketp. Measure far Measure. 

The very same pride which prompts a man to 
vaunt and overvalue what he is, does as forcibly 
incline him to contemn and disavow what he has. 

Government of ' the Tongtte. 

To Disve'lop. V. a. [developer, Fr.] To 
uncover. 

Disu'nion. n. s. [die and untoti.] 

I. Separation; disjunction. 

Rest is most opposite to motion, the immediate 
cause of dtsunian. GlanviUe*t Sceptit. 

D'minum of the corporeal principles, and the 
vital, causetb death. Grew^t Comologia Sacra. 

Let not peace be made before the dimnian of 
France and Spain. Addison's State f the War. 

The strengili of it will join itself to ireuce, and 
grow the closer to it by its disunion from the rest. 

Addison on the War. 

t. Breach of concord. 

To Disunite, v. a, [die and uitt/c.] 

1. To separate ; to divide. 

The beast they then divide, and disunite 
The ribs and limbs. Pope's Odyssey. 

2. To part friends or allies. 

To Disuni'te. V. n. [die and tfni/f.] To 
fall asunder ; to become separate. 

Wliile ever^ particular nieiiiber of the pubiick 
provides solely for itself, the several joints of the 
body politick do separate and disunite, and so be- 
come unable to support the whole. South. 

Disu'nity. w. s. [dis and unitp.] A state 
of actual separation. 

Disunity is the natural property of matter, which 
is nothing else but an infinite congeries of physical 
monads. More. 


Dlf it's AGE. itk 8. [dis and wage.'] The 
gradtial cessation of use or custom. 

They cut off presently such things as might be 
extinguished without dinger, leaving the rest to be 
abolished by diiuiqgeUirougli tract of t\mc.Uookcr. 

Disu'se. n. «. [dis and ifse.] 

1. Cessation of use; detiiatilde; want of 
practice. 

'fhe disuse of the tongue ii the only effectual re- 
medy agaittft these. ddimds Guardian. 

% Cessation of custom. 

'iliat obligation upon the JandsdW not prescribe, 
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or come into dimtSt hut iy iHty comseotlvB jesri. 

Mutkmt. 

To Disu'sb. e. e. [dU mi ttir.] 

]. To cease to make ttsffoft 

Tis law, uioogh cuatoni now diverts Ae oonrw ; 
As nature’s institute Is y«| In ffneek 
Uncancell’d thouflh disufj. Ikydeds FdhUs. 

Priam in arms dWd invests Us limbs decay'd. 

Dryden. 

2. To disaccustom : with fiimot to; more 
properly from. 

btsuse mejrom the queasy pain 
Of being belov'd and loving. Doans. 

He shall his troops for fighting fields prepare. 
Disus'd to toils and triumpns of the war. 

Dryden's JEneid. 

ToDisvo'uch. v.a*^ [di$ and vavch.] 
To destroy the credit of ; to contradict. 

Every letter he hath writ hath disvouch'd ano- 
ther. ^Mikesp. 

Disut'tted. [rfiif and I0i7.] De- 
prived of the wits; mad; distract. A 
word not in use. 

She ran away alone , 

Whicli when Uiey beard, there was not one 

But hasted after to be gone. 

As she had been diswitted. Drayton*s Nymphid. 

Dit. n. t. [rfieW, Dut] A ditty ; a 
poem ; a tune. Obsolete. 

No bird but did her shrill notes sweetly sing; 

No song but did contmn a lovely dit. Qu^. 

Dit ACTION, n. s. [diiatus, Lat] The act 
of enriching. 

Those eastern worshippers intended rather ho- 
mage than ditation ; the oiessed virgin comes in the 
form of poverty. HaWs Contemplations. 

DITCH. «. 8. [bic, Sax. diik, Erse.] 

1. A trench cut in the ground, usually be- 
tween fields. 

Some asked for manors, others for acres thet 
li^ convenient for them ; that he would pull down 
Ilfs fences, and level his ditches. 

Arbuthiwt's History if John Bull. 

Sudden the ditcha swell, the meadows swim. 

Thomson, 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: 
used sometimes of a small river in con- 
tempt. 

In the great plagues there were seen, in divers 
ditches and low rounds about London, many 
toads that liad taib three inches long. Bacon. 

3. The moat with which a fortress is sur- 
rounded. 

The ditches, such as they were, were altogether 
dry, and easy to be passed over. Knolles. 

4. Ditch is used, in composition, of any 
thing worthless, or thrown away into 
ditches. 

Poor Tom, when the foul fieud ruges, eats cow- 
dung for sallets, swallows the old rat, and the 
diten-dog. Shdkesp. 

To Ditch. ». a. [from the noun.] To 

make a ditch. 

I have employed my time, besides ditching, in 
finishing MSy travels, Slcift. 

Ditch-delivered, [ditch and de- 
liver,] Brought forth in a ditch. 
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written wit)i wflehmi aoA 


Wildi enthumo- 

tick. 

Pindar does new words and figures roll 
Down U» isnpetuoua dUhmeibiSt tide. CmOsy, 

Ditta'nder. ft. a, The rimie with pepi 
perwort 

Di'ttany. n, a. [dMampna, Let.] 

Dittany hath been renowned, fbr many ages, 
upon the account of Its sovereign qualities in 
medicines. It is generally brought over dry from 
the Levant. MUer, 

Virgil reports of dktsmy, that the wild goats eat 
it when they are shot with darts. 

More’s Antidote agednst Aihekym 

DfrriED. dcf;. [from ditip,] Sung ; adapt- 
ed to musick. 

He, with his soft pipe, and smooth dittied song, 
Weil knows to still the wild winds when they 
roar. Milton, 

DriTY. n, 8, [dichf, Dut.] A poem to 
be sung ; a song. 


Although we lay altogether aside the considera- 
tion of ditty or matter, tlie very haroiotw of sounds 
being framed in due ^rt, and carried from ilie car 


to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is, by a na- 
tive puissance and efficacy, peatly available to 
brina to a perfect temper whatsoever is there 
troubled. Hooker, 

Being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an English ditty lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. Shak. 

StriKO the melodious harp, shrill timbrels ring. 
And to the warbling lute soft aitties sing. Sanays. 

His annual wound in Lebanon, allur’a 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate, 

In amTous ditties, all a summer’s day. MiHon, 

Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper'd to th* oaten flute; 

Rough satyrs danc'd. Milton. 

They will be sigh ing and singing under thy in- 
exorable windows lamentable duties, and call thee 
cruel. Drydeti. 

Diva'n. n, s, [an Arabick or Turkish 
word.] 

1 . The council of tlie Oriental princes. 

2. Any council assembled : used commonly 
in a sense of dislike. 

Forth rush’d in haste the great consulting peers. 
Rais’d fcom the dark divan, and with like joy 
CongratuJant approach’d him. Mihon. 

I Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 

Who heard the consult of the dire divan. 

Poj)e*s Odyssey. 

To DIVA'RICATR. v. n, [divaricatus, 
Lat.] To be parted into two ; to be- 
come bifid. 

The partitions are strained across ; one of them 
divaricates into two, and another into several small 
ones, Woodivard. 

To Diva'ricate. V, a. To divide into 


Finger of birth-strangled balie, 

Ditch^eliver'd by a drab. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Di'tchkr. «. 8, [from ditch,] One who 
digs ditches. 

You merit new employments daily. 

Our thatcher, ditcher, gard’ner, baily. Surijl. 

Dithyra'mbick. n. s. [dithprambue, 
Lat.] I 

1. A song in hommr of Bacchus; in which 
I anciently, and now among the Italians, | 
the (Ustraction of ebriety is imitated. 


a slender pipe is produced forward towards the 
I throat, wbereinto it is at last inserted, and is there 
d varicated, after the same manuer us tlie sper- 
I mntick vessels. Greie. 

Divarica'tion. n. r. [divaricatio, Lat.] 

1. Partition in/totwo. 

j Dogs running before their masters, will stop «t 
a divarication of the way, till tliey see which hand 
their masters will take. Roy, 

2. Division of opinions. 

To take away all doubt, or any probable divarim 
cation, the curse is plainly specified. 

Brown's Vulg. Brrouru 
To DIVE. V, n, [bippan, Sax.] 

1. To sink voluntarily under water. 

lam not yet informed, whether when a diver 
dUeth, having his eyes open, and swimmeth upon 
his back, he sees tiungs m the 
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kioviid oor |ii4b spifT d 
An^ fike a wtndHi|| tlia^arii di^dei, | 

llie iMttnd gmm i whdi fate’s tiem> 
Abhor to dive oeueath the sootbem s«A* 

Dri/den’s nfY<V. 

That the tdr in the hiood* vessels or live booles 
has a comnionieatioR With the outward air. I 
think, seems plain, from the f xperln>cnts of iiu* 
man creatures being able to Itear air of much 

r ter density jiulwit^, aud of much less upon 
tops of muuatauis, provided the changes be 
made ^aduaJly. Arbuthnot. 

2. To go under water in search of any thing. 

Crocodiles defend those pearls which he iw lite 
lakes : tlie poor Indians are eaten up by them, 
when they otoc for die pearl. Ualcigh't 
I'he knave deserves it, when he tempts the main, 
Wham folly lights fer kings, or diva fur gain. Pope. 
S. To go deep into any question^ doctrine, 
or science. 

The wits that dh'd most deep, and soar'd most 
high, 

Seeking man’s pow'rs, have found his weakttess 
^uch. Davies. 

He performs all this ontof his own fund, without 
diving into the arts and sciences for a supply. 

Dryden. 

^ Whensoever we would proceed boy/'iid tlmse 
simple ideas, and dive farther into the nature of I 
things, we fall presently into darkness and ob- 
scurity. . lA)cke. 

You swim a-top, and on the surface strive ; 

But to the depths of nature never dire. Dlackmore. 
You shouicl liave dev’d into my inmost thoiiglits. 

Phdips. 

4. To inimerge into any business or con- 
dition. 


I Sweet prince, th* untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dic’d into the world’s decett, 

Nor can distinguish. Shaketp. Richard III. 

&. To depart from observation ; to sink. 
Dive, tnoughts, down to my soul. ^ Shahetfi. 
To Divk. V, a. To explore by diving. | 
Tlieu Brutus, Rome’s first martyr, 1 must name ; 
Tiic Curtii bravely dic'd the gulpii of fame. I 

Deniiam. 


7b Dive'll, r. a. [dhelio, Lat.] To pull; 
to separate ; to sever. 

They begin to septate j and may be easily di- 
veUed or parted asunder. Brmvn't Vulg. 'Err. 

DiVer. n. a. [from dive,] 

1. One that sinks voluntarily underwater. 

Perseverance gains Uie dicer’s prize. 

Papers Diinciad. 

2. One that g^oes under water in search of 
treasure. 

It i.s evident, from the relation of divers and 
fishers for ncarls, that there are many kinds of 
shell-fish which lie perjietually concealed in the 
deep, skreeiied from our sight. ITouduuird. 

3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
study. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no 
superficial and floating artificer : but a diner into 
causes, and into the mysteries of proportion. 

Wotton^M Architecture. 

To DIVE'RGR. v, n, [divergo, Lat.] To 
tend various ways from one point. 

Ilomogeneal rays, which fimv from several 
points of any object, and fall p^endicularly on 
any reflecting surface, shall afterfrards diverge 
from so ninny points. Neivton, 

Dive rgent, [from divergens, Lat.] 
Tending t,6 various parts from one 
point ^ 

DfvERS. [diversui, Lat.] Several; 
sundiy; more than one. It is now 
grown out of use. 

We have divers examples in the church of inch 
as, by fear, being compelled to sacrifice to strange 
gods, repented, and kept still the office of preach- 
ing the gospel. l^Ugyi, 
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The teeth breed when the child is a year and 
a half old t then they oHit them, and new ones 
come about ieven years ; but dsoers have backward 
teeth come at twenty, some kt thirty and forty. 

Bacon's Natural Hmory* 

Divers letters were iliot Into the city with ar- 
rows, whcrbiti Solyman's cowiotts were revealed. 

KndUes. 

Divers friends thought it strange, that a white 
diy body sliuuld acquire a rich colour upon the 
emision of spring-water. Boyle on Colours. 

Di'vkrsk. adf. [diversut, Lat] 

1. Different from another. 

Four great beasts came up from the sea, divffse 
one from another. Van. VNHI. 

2. Different Irom itself ; various ; multi*- 
form; diffused. 

Eloquence is a great and diverse thing, nor did 
she yet ever favour any man so much as to be 
uhufly hiM. BeitJoiunn. 

3. In different directions. It is little used 
but in the last sense. 

The gourd 

And thirsty cucumber, when they perceive 
I’ll’ approaching olive, with resentment fly 
Iler fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
JJhvrse, detesting contact. Philips. 

To seize his papers. Curl, was next thy care ; 
Ilis papers light fly diverse tost in air. 

Pope's Dunciad. 

Divbrsifica'tion. n. a. [from diver- 
«?/)/•] 

1. 'The act of changing forms or qualities. 

If you consider how variously several things 

may DC compounded, ydu will not wonder that j 
such fruitful principles, or manners of diver^a- 
tion, should generate diffisriiig colours. 

Boyle on CoUnirs. 

2. Variation ; variegation. 

3. Variety of forms ; multiformity. 

4. Change; alteration. 

This, which is here called a change of will, is 
tnot a chanp;e of his will, but a change in the ob- 
ject, which seems to make a diversificejm of the 
will, but indeed is the same will diversmed. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Diversify, v. a- [diversifier, Fr.] 

1. To make different from another ; to dis- 
tinguish ; to discriminate. 

There may be many species of spirits, as much 
separated mid ditxrtijied one from another as the 
species of sensible things are distinguished one 
from another. f Locke. 

Male souls are diversified with so many charac- 
ters, that the world has not variety of materials 
buflicicnt to famish out their difTcrent hichnatif>iis. 

Addison's Spectator. 

It was easier for Homer to find proocr senti- 
ments for Grecian generals, tliM lor Nliitun to 
diversify his infernal council with prupei cha- 
racters. Addison's Spectator. 

2. To make different from itself; to vary ; 
to variegate. 

The cvuntry bekig diverdfied between hills and 
dales, woods and plains, one place more clear, 
another mure darksome, it is a pleasant picture. 

Sidney. 

There is, in the producing of some siic'des, a 
composition of matter, whicli may be much di- 
versified. ' Bacon 

Divr'rsion. It. s, [from divert.] 

1. The act of turning any thing off from 
its course. 

Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, 
work retention of the sap for a time, and diversum 
of it to the sprouts that were not forward. 

Bacon's^ Nat, History. 

I have ranked this diversion of Christian practice 
among Uie effects of our contentions. 

^ Deo^ if Piety. 

2. The cause by whidi any thing is tumcSl 
from its proper course or tenancy* 
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Fortunes, honour, friends. 

Are mere diversiom from love’s proper obiect, 
Which only is itself. Denham's Ssphy. 

3. Sport ; somethii^ that unbends the mind 
by turning it off from care. JDstfersion 
seems to be something lighter than 
tmnsement, and less fotdble than p/ea- 


sure. 

You for those ends whole days bi counsil sit. 
And the diversions of your youth forget. WaiUar. 

In the hook of games and diversiom, the reader’s 
mind may be supjiosed to be relaxed. 

Addison's Spectator. 

I Such productions of wit ai|d humour as expose 

I vice and folly, furnish useful dkersioiis to readers. 

Addison's Freekoldfr, 

4. [In war.] The act or purpose of drawing 
the enemy off from some design, by 
threatening or attacking a distant part. 
Dive'rsitv n. s. [diversity, Fr. from 
diversitas, Lat,] 

1. Difference; dissimilitude; unlikeness. 

Then is there in this diversity no contrarmty, 

Hooker, 

They cannot be divided, but they will prove 
opposite ; and, not resting in a bare divernttf, rise 
into a contrariety . ’South , 

^ The roust common diversity of hiimun coiistitu* 
tioiit arises from the solid parts, as to their difle- 
reiit degrees of strength and tension. 

Arhuihnot on AUment. 

2. Variety. 

The diversity of ceremonies in this kind ought 
not to cause dissension in churches. Hooker, 

^ Society cannot subsist without a diversity of sta- 
tions ; and if God should grant every one a middle 
station, he would defeat me very scheme of hap 
piiiess proposed in iL Rogers. 

3. Distinct being ; not identity. 

Considering any thing as existing at any deter- 
mined time and place, we compare it with itself 
existing at another time, and thereon form Uie 
ideas of Identity and diversity. Locke. 

4. Variegation. 

A waving glow his bloomy beds display. 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. * Pape. 

Di'versly. adv. [from diverted 

1. In different ways; differently ; variously. 

The lack we all have, as well of ghostly as of 
earthly favours, is in each kind easily known ; 
but the gifts of God are so diversly bestovied, that 
it seldom appeareth what all receive: what all 
stand in need of seldom lieth hid. Hooker. 

Both of them do diversly work, ns they have 
their medium diversly disposed. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

Whether the king did permit it to save his 
purse, or tq communicate the envy of a business 
displeasing to his peopie, was dive^y interpreted. 

Baem, 

Leicester bewrayed a desire to plant him in Uie 
queen’s favour, which was diversly interpreted by 
such as thought that great artisan of courts to da 
nothing by chance, nor much by affection. Wotton 

The universal matter, whicn Moses coinpre 
hendeth under the names of heaven and earth, U 
by divers diverUy understood. Raleigh's History. 

William’s arm 

Could nought avail, however Aim’d in war ; 

Nor armies leagu’d, that diversly assay'd 
To curb his power. ' ^fPkdips. 

2. In different directipnlilp^ difibrent 
points. 

On life’s vast oceaumtri^ we sail ; 

Reason the card, kfet passion is the gale. Pope. 

To DlVE'RTf F.'i. [diverto, Lat.] 

1. To tumdf flmti any direction or course. 

1 rather will iabject me to the malice 
Of a divetkA Mood and bloody brother. Shahetp, 

Knots, W the conflux of the mating lap, 

Infect the sound pine, and dkert his grain, 

Tortlve and emuit, from his course of grovwi. 

Shofcop. 
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Me hnds no reason to have hit rent abated, be- 
cause a greater part of it U dkmied firom bis land- 
lord. Ladee. 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, 
and gave a new turn to ridicule. 

4ddi90n*i Freeholder, 
Nothing more is requisite for producing all the 
variety of colours, and degrees of refrangibility, 
than that the rays of light M bodies of rntTerent 
siaes ; the least of which may make violet, the 
we^est and darkest of the colours, and be more 
easily diverted hy refracting surface s from the right 
course ; and the rest, as Uiey are bigger and big- 
make the stronger and more lucid colours, 
due, peril, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more mfficultly dmrted. Newton, 

2. To draw forces to a different part. 

The kings of Kngiand would have had an abso* 
lute conquest of Irdaiid, if their whole p»)wer had 
been employed ; hut still there anise sundry occu> 
sions, which divided and diverted their power some 
other way. Davies on Ireland. 

I. To withdraw the mind. 

Alas, how simple, to these cates compar’d, 

Was tliai crude apple that diverted Kve ! 

Milton's Paradise Regained. 
They avoid pleasure, lest they should have their 
affections tainted by any sensuality, and diverted 
from the love of him who is to be the only com- 
fort. Addison on Italy. 

Maro’s muse, nut wholly bent 
On what is gainful, sometimes she diverts 
From solid counsel. Philips. 

4. To please ; to exhilarate. Sec Diver- 

SION. 

An ingenious gentleman did divert or instruct 
the kingdom hy liis [tapers. Su^. 

5. To suDvert ; to destroy ; in Shakespeare, 
unless it belong to the first sense. 

Frights, changes, horroiirs, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and luarried calm of states. Shahesp. 
Dive'RTRR. n. s. [from the verb.] Any 
thln^ that diverts or alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious study, a rest to his 
mind, a cheerer of his spirits, and a dix'ericr of 
sadness. WulUm. 

To DIVERTFSE. r. a, [diverfisvr, Fr, 
diver to, Lat.] I'o please : to exhilarate ; 
to divert. A uord now little used. 

Let orators instruct, let them divertisc, and let 
them move us ; this is what is jiroperly meant by 
the word salt. Dryden. 

Divk'rtisement. n, s, [divertissement, 
Fr.] Diversion ; delight ; pleasure. A 
woid now not much in use. 

How fond soever men are of bad divntisement, 
it will prove mirth which ends in heaviness. 

Coi'trnment of' the Tongue. 
Dive'rtive. adj, [from divert, ^ Recrea^ 
tive; ainusive; exhilarating. A word 
not fully authorized. 

^ 1 would not exclude the common accidents of 
life, nor even things of a pleasant and divertive 
nature, so they are innocent, from conversation, i 

Bikers. 

To DIVE'ST. r. a, [devestir, Fr. The 
English word is therefore more properly 
written devest. See Devest.] To strip ; 
lo mal^c naked ; to denude. 

Then of bi$ arms Androgeus he dmus ; 

Hhi iwords, his sbicRIf he takes, and plumed crests. 

Denham. 

Let as divest the mV phantom of temporal hap. 
piness of ail that Taise lustre and ornament in 
which the pride, tlie pas^ons, and tlie foil> of 
men have dressed it up. Hcgm. 

Dive STURE. n. $, [from dwestJ\ The 
act of putting oC 

Tlie divesture of nortality dispeom them from 
those laborious and avocating dudes which are 
hare requisite to be performed. 

BayUfs Seraphick Love. 
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DiTt'oABLB. [fivnaWA.] Sepa-j 
nte; diflerent; parted. A word not] 
in UM. 

How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commoroe from Mdahle shores ? Shahesp. 
Divi'dant, [firom dmde,] Differ- 
ent ; separate. A word not in use. 

Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 
Whose procreation, residence, and birth 
Scarce is dmdant, touch with several fortunes. 

Sutkep, 

To DIVIDE, t. d. [divido, Lat.] 

1,. To part one whole into different pieces. 

^JDiv^the living child into two, and give half 
to the one, and half to the other. 1 Kings. 

Let old Tiniotheus yield the prise, 


Or both divide the crown ^ 

He rais’d a mortal to the skies. 

She drew an angel down. Dryd. St. Cecil. 
Tlicy were dMed into httle iude[»eii(lein socie- 
ties, speaking dilTercnt languages. Locke. 

2. To separate; to keep ap^, by standing 
as a partition between 

Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 

waters, and let it divide tlie waters from the waters. 

Genesis. 

You must 

Where seas, and winds, ana desarts will divide you. 

Dryden. 

3 To disunite by discord. 

There shall five in one house be divided, Luke, 

4. To deal out; to give in shares. 

Then in the midst a tearing groan did break 
The name of Anthony : it was divided 
Between her heart and Hps. Skakesp. 

Divide the prey Into two parts : between them 
that took the war upon them, mIio went nut to 
battle ; and between all the congregation. Numb. 

Cfiam and Japhet were beads and prinees over 
their families, and had a right to divide the earl h 
by families. Locke. 

To DivFbe. V, ft. 

1. To part ; to sunder. 

2. To break friendship. 

Love cools, friendship fiills off. 

Brothers divide. Snakesp. King Tear. 

Dividend, w. s. [from divide,] 

1. A share; the part allotted in division. 

Each person sliidl adapt to himself his peculiar 
share, lifce other dividends. Decay ^ Piety 

If on such petty merits you confer 
So vast a priae, let each his portion share : 

Make a just dividend : and, if not all. 

The greater part to Hroiucde will fall. 

Dryden s Fables. 

2. [In arithmetick.] Dividend is the num- 
ber given to be parted or divided. 

€ocker*8 Arithmetick* 

Divi'der. n. 8. [from divide.] 

1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 

According as trie body moved, the divider did 
more and more enter into tlie divided body ; so it 
joined itself to some new parts of the mediiim, or 
divided body, and did in like manner forsake 
otliers. the Soul. 

, A distributor ; he who deals out to each 
his shore. 

Who made me a judge or divider over you ? Luke. 

3. A disuniter; Uie person or cause that 
breaks concord. 

Money, the great divider of the world, hath, by 
n strange revolution, been the great uniter of a 
divided people. Swyt. 

4. A particular kind of compasses. 
Divi'dual. adj. [dividum, Lat] Divid- 
ed ; shared or participated in common 
with others. 

Slie shines, 

Revolv’d on heav’n’s great axle, and her reign 
With thousand lesser Tights dividual holds, 

With thousand thottsand stars ! Milton. 
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Ditina'tiok. II. r^SN^Latl 

1. EUnhutim u Bprediolian or finteUin^ 
of flitm thing,, vliii£ me of . secret 
and hidden nature, and cannot be known 
by any hitman mmns. 

AviWe’t Parergon. 
Certain tokens they noted m birds, or in the 
entrails of beasts, or by otlter the like frivolous 
dtvmetuuMu Hooker, 

Surely there is no enchaittment against Jacob, 
neither is there any dimnatian against Israel. 

Numbers 

His countenance did imprint an awe. 

And naturally all souls to his did bow ; 

As wanns of divination downward draw, 

And point to beds where sov’reign gold doth grow. 

Dryden. 

The excellency of the soul is seen by it.s power 
of divining in dreams : that several such aivtna- 
tions have Keen made, none cun question who be- 
lieves the holy writings. Addison 

2. Conjectural preside or prediction. 

Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 

And I will take it as a sweet disgrace. 

Shakesp, Henry lY 

DIVTNE. a^. [divinns, lit.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of God. 

Her line 

Was hero-make, half human, half divine, Dryden. 

2. Proceeding from (xod ; not natuml; not 
human. 

Tlie benefit of nature’s light is not thought ex- 
clndecl as unnecessary, because tlie necessity of a 
divme light is magnified. Hooker. 

Instructed, you’d explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Btackmotr 

3. Excellent in a supreme degree. In this 
sense it may admit of comparison. 

The divinest and the richest mind. 

Both by art’s purcliase and by nature’s dower, 
That ever was from heav’n to earth confin’d. Dav. 

4. Presageful ; divining ; prescient. 

Yet ofl his heart, divine of something ill, 

Misgave him ; he tJie fault’ring measure felt. 

Milton. 

Divi'ne. w. s. 

1. A minister of the gospel ; a priest ; a 
clergyman. 

Claudio must die to-morrow : let him I>e fur- 
nished with divines, and have all charitable pre- 
paration. Shakesp. 

Give Martins leave to proceed in his diicourse ; 
for he spoke like n divine in armour. , ^ 

Bacons Holy War. 
A divixtc bus nothing to say to the wisest coiH 
gregatiou, which he may not 'express in a mannel^ 
to be understood by the iiieuncst among them. 

Mft. 

2, A man skilled in divinity ; a theologian, 

Th’ eternal cause in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the first divines. 

Denham, 

To Divi'ne. V. a. [divino, I^t.] To fore-* 
tel ; to foreknow ; to presage. 

W hy dost thou say king Richard is depos’d ^ 
Dar’st thou, thou little better thing than earth. 
Divine his downful ^ Shakesp 

To DivFnk, V. n, 

1 . To utter prognostication. 

Then is Crosar and he knit togelhci .— -If I 
were to divine of this unity, 1 would not prophesy 
so. SKaktsp. 

The prophets thereof divine for money. 

Mic, iii. 11. 

2. To feel presages. 

If secret powers, 

.Suggest but truth to my divining thoughts, 

This pretty lad will prove our country s bliss. 

3. To conjecture ; to guess. 

The best of commentators can hot gnesi at hb 
meaning; none can be ceruun he nas dkfified 
rightly. Dryd. Juvenal, Dedicatitnu 
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He took it with a hem, and soon divmd 
The seenilng te^ wei not lor nought design’d. 

Drydeth 

In change of torment wonhl he ease : 

Could ^ou dtuifie what lovers beari 
Sven ^oU| Prometheus, would confess 

There is no vulture like despair. QranmUe, 

Divi'nely. adv, [from divine.] 

1. By the agency or influence of God. 

Faith, as we use the word, called commonly di* 
vine faitli, has to do with no propositions but those 
which are supposed to be divinely inspired. Loeke. 

This topick was very fitly and dxvmehf made 
use of by our apostle, in his conference with phi- 
losophers, and the inquisitive people of Athens. 

Bentley, 

S. Excellently ; in the supreme degree. 

The Grecians most divinety have given lo the 
active perfection of men, a name eapressine both 
beauty and goodness. limker. 

Shu fair, divitiHy fair ! fit luve for gods. MiUon, 

Exalted Socrates! divinely brave! 

Injur’d he full, and dying he forgave ; 

Too uobk.* for revenge. , Creech's Juvenal, 

S, In a manner noting a deity. 

His golden horns app^r'd. 

That on the forehead shone divinely nriglit, 

And o’er the banks diffus’d a yellow light. Addis. 

Divi'neness. «. s. I^from divine.] 

1. Divinity ; participation of the divine na^- 
ture. 

Is it then impossible to distinguish the divineness 
of this book from that which is humane ^ Grew. 

2. Excellence in the supreme degree. 

By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not. 

An earthly paragon : behold divineness 
No elder tiuu) alloy. Shakesp. Cymheline. 

Divi'ner. n. s. [from To divine.] 

1. One that professes divination^ or the art 
of revealing occult things by superna- 
tural means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim 
to me, calieti me Dr* niio,Hnd swore J was assured 
toiler; told me what privy marks 1 liad about 
me. iihakesp. Comedy (j Lrr. 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of 
delusion, flic devil runs into corners, exercising 
meaner trumperies, and acting his deceits in 
witches, magicians, diviners, and such inferior 
seducers. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Conjecturcr; guesser. 

If he himself be conscious of nothing he then 
thought on, he must be a notable diviner of 
thoughts, that can assure him that he was think- 
ing. lAicke. 

Divi'n KRESS, n. s. [from diviner.] A 
prophetess ; a woman professing divina- 
tion. 

The mad dirineress had plainly writ, 

A time should come, but many ages yet, 

In which sinister rq^stinie^ordain, 

A dame should drown with all her feather’d train. 

Dryden. 

Divi'nity. fi. 8. [divinilC\ Fr. from c/i- 
vinitas, Lat.] 

1. Participation of the nature and excel- 
lence of God ; deity ; godhead. 

As with new wine intoxicated both. 

They swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings. 

Wherewith to scorn the earth. MiUm. 

When he attributes divinity to other things 
than God, it is only a divinity by way of partim- 
pa lion. ^ Stilling Jleet. 

2. God ; the Deity ; the Supreme Being ; 
the Cause of causes. 

Tis the Divinity that stirs within us, 

Tis Heav’n itself that pumts out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man. Addison. 

3. False god, I 

Vain idols, deities that ne’er before 

In Israel’s lands had fix’d their dire abodes, 
Beastly dtmkiet, and droves of gods. Prior. 
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4 Celestial bdng. 

God doubtJeH can govern Ifait maclilnr be oonld 
create, by more direct and easy metbpds than sm- 
pl^ing these subservient dhimtiet. Cheyne. 

5. The science of divine things; theolpgy. 

Hear him but reason In dwMy. 

And, all admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the king wore made a prebde. 

Skmkesp, 

Trust not my age, 

My reverence, calling, nor divmtty, 

If this sweet lady lie not guiltless nere 

Under some biting errour. Shakeep. 

Among hard words I number those which are 
peculiar to^ divinity, as it is a science. Swift. 

6. Something supernatural. ^ 

Tliey say there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance, or death. ^laketp. 

DIVISIBLE, aiy. [divUibilis, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of lieing divided into parts ; dis- 
cerntible; separable. 

VVhen wc frame in our minds any notion 
matter, wc conceive notiiing else but extension 
and bulk, which is impenetrable, or divisible and 
passive. Bentley's Sermons. 

Diylsibi'lity. n, s. [divisibility, Fr.] 
The quality of admitting division or se 
paration of parts. 

Tlie moht palpable absurdities will press the 
asserters of infinite diviubUity. Gkmville's Sceotis. 

This will easily appear to any oiic, who will let 
his thoughts loose in the vast expansion of »ace, 
or divisimity of matter. Liocke. 

Divi’sibleness. n. g. [from divisible.] 
Divisibility. 

Naturalists di<tagrce about the origin of motion, 
and tlie indefinite aivm6/meif of matter. Boyle. 

Divt'sion. n. s. [divisio, Lat] 

1 . 1 he act of dividing any thing into parts. 

2. The state of being divided. 

Thou madesi the spirit of the firmament, and 
comniunded it to part asunder, and to make a 
division betwixt tlie waters. 2 Esdr. vi, 41. 

3. 1'hatby which anything is kept apart; 
partition. 

4. T’he part which is separated from the 
rest by dividing. 

If we look into communities and divisions of 
men, wc observe that the discreet man, not the 
witty, guides the conversation. Addison's Spect. 

5. Disunion; discord; difference. 

There was a division among the people, because 
of him. John, vii. 43. 

As lo our divisions with the Romanists, were 
our difierences tlie product of heat, they would, 
like small clefts in the ground, want but a cool 
season to reiucnt them. Decay Piety 

6. Parts into which a discourse is distri- 
buted. 

In the divisions I have made, I have endeavour- 
ed. the best I could, to govern myself by the di- 
versity of matter. ^ Locke. 

Express tl»e heads of your dwitions in as few 
and clear words as you can, otherwise 1 never can 
be able to retain them. Stvi/t. 

7. Space between* the notes of musick, or 
parts of a musical composure ; just time. 

Thy tongue 

Makes Welsh as sweet as ditties higlily penii’d 
Sling by a fair queeii'in a summer’s Dower. 

With ravishing division, to her Jute. 

Siakesp. Henry IV. 

Our tongue will run divishnt in a tune, not 
missing a note, even when our thoughts are tot^Iy 
engaged elsewhere. GlanviUe. 

8. Distinction. 

I will put a division between my people and thy 
people. , Esudus. 

9. [In arithmetick.] The separati^ or part- 

ing of any number or quantity given^ 
into any parts assigned. Caefcer. 
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10. Subdivision; distinction of the genera) 
faito spedet. 

Abound 

In the dwition of each several aime, 

Acting it many ways. Shaketp. Macbeth. 

DivfaoB. 11. 1. [divisor, Lat.] The num- 
ber giveni by which the dividend is di- 
vided ; the number which shewed) how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided 
into. 

DIVORCE. It. f. [divorce, Fr. from rfi- 
vortium, Lat] 

1 • The legal separation of husband and wife. 

Divorce is a mwful separation of husband and 
wife, made before a competent judge, on due cog- 
nisance Imd of the cause, and sufficient proof 
made thereof. Ayliffe's Parrrgtm. 

To restore the king, 

He counsels a divorce, a loss of her, 

That like a jewel has hung iwenly >ears 
About his neck, yei never lost her lustre. 

Shakisj). Henry VIII. 

Hu had in Ins eye the divorce wiiich had passed 
betwixt the emperor and Scribonia. 

Dryden s Dedication to the JEneid. 

2. Separation ; disunion. 

Sucli motions may occasion a farther alienation 
of mind, and divorce of affections, in her, fnim my 
religion. K. Charles. 

1 Jiese things, to be a bastard, and to be bom 
out of lawful wedlock, are convertible the oua 
with the other ; and ’tis hard to make divorce be- 
tween those things that are so near in nature to 
each other, as being cotivertible terms. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

3. The sentence by which a marriage if 
dissolved. 

4. 1'he cause of any penal separation. 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end j 
And, as tlie long divorce of steel falls on me^ 

Make of your prayers one sweet sacrifice, 

And lift rvjy soul lo beav’n. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

To Divo’rce. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To separate a husband or wife from the 
other. 

2. To force asunder ; to separate by violence. 

Were it consonant unto reason to divorce these 
two sentences, the former of which doth shew how 
the latter is restrained, and, not marking the for- 
mer, to conclude by the latter of them ? Hooker. 

The continent and the island were continued 
together within men’s remembrance, by a draw- 
bridge ; but arc now divorced by the downfalleii 
cliffs. Carnv's Survey of' Cornwall. 

So seem’d her youthful soul not eas’ly forc’d. 

Or from so fair, so sweet a seat divorc'd. Waller. 

3. To separate from another. 

If ihv.u wert not glad, 

I would divorce me from thy mother’s tomK 
Sepuicii’ring on aduitress. Shakesp. K, Lear. 

If so be it were possible, that all other orna- 
ments of mind might be had in their full perfec- 
tion, neverthelcbs the mind that should posaesi 
them, divorced from piety, could be but a spectacle 
of cumtuiscrutiori. Hooker. 

4. To take away ; to put away 

I dare not make myself so guilty, 

To give up willingly that noble title 
Your master wed me to ; nothitij 
Shall e’er divorce my dignities. 

Aerial pasture the lungs wir^ 

Constant embrace by turns, ' 
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[fiwn divorct.l 


Divo'rcbhent. ».«. 

Divorce; sepuMioiio 
Write her a w of dxmrtemtnt, anS giro it i. 
her hand, stm her out of his bouse. 

^ Deut. xxiv. 1. 

Divo'rcbii. B. I. [from divorce.] The 
peirson or cauie wliich produces divorce 
or separitiaQ 

MB 
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Death is tlie violent cstmager of acquaintance, 
the eteriiHl divorcer of marriage* 

DnSmimd^t Cffpr. Grove. 

Divre'tick. «£(/. Having 

the power to provoke urine. 

Diuretickt are decoctions, emulsions, and oils 
of emollient vegetables, that relax the urinary 
passages : such as relax ought to be tried before 
such as force and stimulate. Those emollients 
ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them from 
perspiring, and on empty stomachs. AHmthrwt. 

Graciful as John, she moderates the reins. 

And whistles sweet her diuretick strains, xoung. 

DIU'RNAL at/i. [diurnut, Lat] 

1. Relating to the day. 

We ohserre in a day, which is a short year, the 
greatest heat about two in the afternoon, when 
the sun is p«ift the meridian, which is the diurnal 
solstice, and the same is evident from the thermo- 
meter. Brown*i Vulg* tirr. 

lliiiik, ere this diurnal star 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather’d beams 
Keilected. may with matter sere foment* Milton, 

, Constituting the day. 

Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth’s other part, and rise in ours ? 

Prior. 

3. Performed in a day ; daily ; quotidian. 

The prime orb. 

Incredible how swift, had thither rowl’d 
Diurnal, Milton. 

The diurnal and annual revolution of the snn 
have been, from the beginning of nature, constant, 
regular, and univ( rsally observable by all mankind. 

Locke 

Din'RNAL, ft. s. [diurnal. Fr.] A journal; 
a day-book. 

Diu'rnally. adv. [from diurnal] Daily; 
every day. 

As we make the enquiries, we shall diumally 
communicate tlrem to the publick. Tatler. 

Diutu'rnity. It. 8. [diulurfiitus, Lat.] 
Length of duration. 

Sumi a coming, as it might be said that that 
generation siioulti not pass nil it was fulfilled, they 
needed not suptMJse ot such diutumitu, 

Hrown^t Vul. Lrr. 

To DIVULGE. V, a. [divulgo, Lat.] 

1, To publish ; to make publick ; to reveal 
to the world. 

Men are better contented to have their com- 
mendations suppressed, than the contrary much 
dit ilged. Hooker. 

I will pluck the veil of modesty from the so 
seeming mistress Page, and divulge Page himself 
fur a secure and wilfin Actcoii. 

Shakesp. Merry Wives of Windor. 

These answers, in the silent night receiv'd, 

The king himself divulg'd, the land believ'd 

Dryden'i Mneid. 

You are deprived of the right over your own 
sentiments, ot the privilege ofevery human crea- 
ture, to divulge or conceal them. Pope. 

\ The cabinets of the sick, and the closets of the 
dead, have ticcn ransacked to publish private let- 
ters, and divulge to all mankind the most secret 
sentiments of friendship. Pope. 

2. To proclaim ; to declare by a publick 
act. 

This is true glory and renown, when God, 
Looking on tli earth, with approbation murks 
^The just man, and divulges him through heav'n 
Tb all luf aitgitib, who with true applause 
Rmunt hi$ praises. Milton's Par. Lost. 

OlvifLOER* n, t. "(from divulge.] A pub- 
lisher; one thsi Ueposes to publick 
view. 

I think not ony thing in my letters could tend 
so much to ipy reproach, as the pdious divulging 
of them did to the infamy of the dimdgen. 

K. Charles. 

Divv'lsios. n . «. [<KniWo. Lat.] The 
act of plucking awiqr. 
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Aristole, in Ms Ethicki, takes up the conceit 
of the beaver, and the divulsim of hit testicles. 

firaten'i Pu(g- Err. 

To Di'zkn. r. a. (Thii word seems cor- 
rupted from nfteAf.] To dress; to deck; 
to rig out. A low word. 

Your ladyship lifts up the sash to be seen ; 

For sure 1 nad mmn'd yon out like a queen. ^ 

DfzzARD. n. #. [from dizzy. ] A bloIS- 
head ; a fool. Diet. 

Dizziness, n. s. [from dizzy. ] Giddi- 
ness ; whirl in the head. 

Fixed seriousness heats the brain in some to dis- 
traction, and causeth an aching and duress in 
sounder heads. ^ ^ Glanville. 

DIZZY, adj. [bip, birij, Sax.] 

1. Giddy ; vertiginous ; having in the head 
the sensation of turning round. 

Ail on a sudden miserable pain 
Surpris’d thee, dim thine eyes and diny swam 
InJarknew. , . MiUm , Par. Lnt. 

2. Causing giddiness. 

How fearful 

And ditty ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

Shakesp. K. Lear. 

3. Giddy; thoughtless. 

What followers, what retinue const thou gam ? 
Or at thy heels the din y multitude. 

Lunger than thou canst iced them on thy cost 
® Milton. 

To DfzzY. V. a. [from the adjective,] To 
whirl round ; to make giddy. 

Not the dreadful spout, 

Which shipmen do the hurricane) call. 

Shall ditty with more clamour Neptune’s ear 
In his descent, than shall my prompted sword 
Falling on Diomede. Shakerp, Troilus and Cressiaa 

To divide him inveiitormlly, would dizzy ihc 
aritbinctick of memory. Shahisj). 

To DO. V. a. Thou dost, he doth or does ; 
preter. did; part. pass. done, [bon, Sax. 
doen, Dut] 

1. To practise or act any thing g«iod or bad. 

Thuu hast done evil above all that were }>efore 
thee. 1 

Hee evil, and do good, 1 

2. To perform ; to achieve. ! 

They help, who hurt so small ; ^ I 

And he hath nothing done, ihnldoth not all. Daniel. 

ix*arn to live well, that thou may St die so too ; 
To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 

What is the reason a man’s arm won’t smile 
and frown, and do all the inullcctuol postures of 
the countenance ? Collier. 

3. To execute ; to discliarge. 

May one, that is a herald and a prince. 

Do a fair message to his kingly ears r 

Shakesp. Troilus and Cremda. 

Pindarus is come 

To do you salutation from his master. 

Shakesp. Julius Casnr. 

The jury prayed of the senate a guard, that 
they might do their consciences. Paeon. 

4. To cause. This structure is obsolete. 

A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenser. 

Nought can quench mine inly ilamiiig side, 

Nor sea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 

Nothing but tieath can do me to respire. Jutry Q. 

5. To transact 

The thing was not done in a corner. 

Acts, xxvi. 26. 

G. To produce any effect to. another. 

If he did not care whether he had their love or 
no, he waved inditfcreiUly ’twixt doing ihem nei- 
ther good nor harm. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

Tlmu hast, Sebastian, done good feature sliame. 

Shakesp. 

If t'lere be any g^d thing to be dmc, 

That may to thee ^ ease, and graw to me, 

Speak to me. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Tis true, I did lo ; nor was it in vain . 

She did me right, and satisfied my vengeance, Rowe. 


D O 

You do her too much hoooor : she hath neither 
sense nor taste, if she dares to refuse you, Swy^. 

7. To bave recourse to; to practise as the 
last effort : commonljr In the ferm of a 
passionate interroganon. 

What will ye do in & end thereof? Jer. v. 31. 

8. To perform for the benefit or hurt of 
another. 

I know what God will do for me. 1 Sam, xxii. 3. 

Acts of mercy done to the poor, shall be accept- 
ed and rewarded as dons to our Saviour hirotelf. 

Atterbury. 

9. To exert ; to put fnrlii. 

Do tliy diligence to come shortly unto me. 

S Ttm. IV. 9. 

10. To manage by way rf intercourse or 
dealing ; to have business; to deal. 

1 have been deterred by an indisposition from 
having much to do with steams of so dangerous a 
nature. Boyk. 

Wliat had f to do with kinn and courts ? 

My humble lot had cost me im beneath them. 

Roue. 

11. To gain; to effect by inffuence. 

It is much that a jest with a sad brow will do 
with a fellow that iiever had the ache in his 
shoulders. Shakesp, Henry IV, 

His queen, notwilhstandine she had presented 
him With divers children, and with a crown also, 
though he would not ackiiowledge it, could do lu)- 
thing with him. Bacon. 

12. To make any thing what it is not. 

Off with the crown, and with the crown his head , 
And whlliit we breathe take him to do liiro dead. 

Shakesp. 

13. To finish ; to end. 

As for this mercy, 

Which he intends for Lear and for Cordelia, 

The h.ittle done, and they within our power. 

Shall never see liis piudon. Shakesp, 

Go to the rcadliu; of some part of the New 
Testament, not carelessly, or in haste, as if you 
had a mind to have done; hnt atientively, hs to 
he ubh to give some aveounl of w'hat you have 
read. Duppa. 

tiiL%Mil)rk hinds, ns .soon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulse would run. 

Dryden. 

14. To conclude ; to settle. 

They did their woik and din’d. ®ner 

When all is done, there is no roan ran serve hit 
own interest better than by serving God. 

Tdhtson. 

15. To put. 

Why, ’v\arwick, who should do the dnkc to 
death ^ Shakesii. 

’I'he lord Aubrey Verc 

Was done dealli. Shakesp. Henry VI. 

10, The phrase, what to do with, signifies 
how to bestow ; what use to make of ; 
wliat course to take ; how to employ ; 
which w.nv to get rid of. 

Men are many limes brought to that extremity, 
that if it were not for God, they would not know 
uhat to do with themselves, or how to enjoy them- 
selves for one hour. Tillotson, 

To Do V. n, 

1 . To act qy behave in any manner well 
or ill. 

Ibilo this day tliev do after the former manners : 
they fear not die Lord, neither do they after the 
law’ and connnimdment which the Lord com- 
manded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings, 

.\s every prince should govern as he would de- 
sire to be governed, so every subject ought to obey 
as he would desire to be ulieyed, according to the 
inaxiin of doing as we would ne done by. Temple. 

2. To make an end ; to conclude. This it 
only in the compound preterite. 

You may rumble a whole day, and every mi»- 
ment discover something new ; but when you 
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lulire hMre but t notion 

iai ^t)jgb< W igjpicmtn-. 

9 l ^ ce^^e 

to care abcml ^ ibtt ^baiat from ktoti(ce or 
paictiee compound preterit^. 

K^maw aardteaie ol’dlftonHed partlet to 

doitroy one myi uulevtf tiiey <irero MUre to uiasliar 
them when th^ iMui n/tme mh tlwtn. mlUng/ie^t, 
I have CHdueer, fmen T h»ve 

Bwerlrd sohie objectiolni, 

Wc have not yet done with aiBentltig *o prof^ 
sitions at drst )la(ur^8* understanding thmr 

terms. loeke. 

Having done with iudi amusements, we give up 
what #c CHimot disown. Pope. 

4 . To fare ; to be with regard to sickness 
or health. 

Good w'oman, how dost thou ? 

—•The better that it pleases your good worship 
to ask. Shakeap. 

5. lb succeed ; to fulfil a purpo^. 

Come, His rto matter; we shall <ie without him. 

Afidivm 

You Would do well to prefer a btU agrainst all 
kings and parliaments since the conquest ; audj 
if tliat wouH d»t challenge the crown. 

Collier on Duelling. 

0. To deal witli. 

No man, who hath to do with the king, will 
think himself safe, unless 3*011 be his good angel, 
and guide hnu. Bacon. 

7. To do is used for any verb, to save the 
repetition of the word : as, J shall come, 
hut if /donof, gqaway\ that is, if J 
come nof. 

Thus painters Cupids paint, thus poets do 
A uaki|jg god, blind, young, with arrows two. 

' . Sidney 

If any thing m the w orld deserve our serious 
study and consideration, tiiosc principles of reli- 
gion Vo. ^*liUoison. 

Take all things which relax the veins ; for 
what doea so, pi events bo vigorous a motion 
through the arteries. Arbuthnot. 

8. Do 18 a word of vehement command, 
or earnest request: as, help me, do; 
make haste, do. 

Xf thou hast lost thy land, do not also lose thy 
cunstaiiry ; and if thou must die n little sooner, 
3Ct do not die impatiently. T</)// Rule oj Lw. Holy. 

—Loose me.— I will free tlue. 

—1^0, and I’li be thy slave. Dmdcn\ King Aith, 

V. To do is put before verbs bometimes 
expletively : as, / do love, or I Uve; 
/ did love ; or J loved, 

1 lit lurks do atknovs ledge God the Father, 
crtHtorof heaven and earth, being the tiisl Per- 
son Jii the Triiiit} , though they deny' tlie rest. 

JBacayri Holy War, 

I Ids just reproach tlieir virtu" doea evcitc. 

Dryden^s JCnitd. 
Expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 

10. Sometimes emphatically ; as, / do 
hate him, but will not wrong him. 

Perdition catch iiw soul 
But I do love thco ; and when I love thee not. 
Chaos is come again. Sbukcaj^. Olhello. 

11. Sometimes by way of opposition: as, 
/ did lave him, but scorn him now. 

To Doat. V, n. See To Dote. 
DO'CIBLIL adj\ [docilis, Lat.] Tract- 
able ; docile ; easy to be tau^t. 

Tlie asinine feast of sow-tliistlCi and brambles 
IS commonly let before them, as all the food and 
enterUinment of tbeir teuderest and most docible 
age. MiUon. 

Do'cibleness. ft. s. [from docible,] 
Teachableness ; docility $ readiness to 
learn. 

1 might enlarge in commendation of the noble 
hound, as also of the deciblema'* of dugs in ge- 
Aerai. Tl alum s Angler, 
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1. ‘Vwiehabie; dully 
' •M|f* , > I ' It 4 > 

Do,l« MMniMW MPttMMwd I. wlwtetw they 

..IfiSwo™ *.»,« ..y*- 

Soon docUe toiim staSSdt acts of ill, > 

,With Biniies I could betray, with temper kiII.Pruir- 

n* «* [£^oci 7 t 7 ^, Fr. from da- 
Hi it as, Lat] Aptness to be tau|;ht; 
readiness to learn, 

AH the perfection they idtowed ins uuderstand- 
•ing was aptness and docikty, and idi that they at- 
tiibuted to hi& will was a possibility to be virtu- 
ous. South. 

What is more admirable than the fitness of 
ev cry creature for our use ? the i^dHty of an cle- 
piiant, and the iiisiticney of a camel for travelling i 
in de&aris f Grew. 

Dock* it. $, [oocca. Sax.] A plant ; 
weed. 

The species arc seventeen, ten of which grow 
wild, several of them being used in medicine'; 
and the sort called the oiiental burdock, is said 
to be the true rhubarb. MtUer, 

Nothing teems 

But hateful dorks, rough thiitles, kecksies, bum. 
Losing both heatfty nnii utility. Shakeap. ihnryV 
JMy love for gentle Bermot faster grows 
Than yon tall iJtych that rises to thy nose : 

Cut (low 11 Hie dock, Hwill sprout again ; but know, 
Ta)vc roottl out again will never grow. Swi/t. 

DOCK. iLr. 

1 . The atuinp of the tail«^hich renpiins 
after 4>^king. 

2 . The sml part of the 

The tail of a great rhhMKKiroS is not well de^ 
scribed % Bontius. l*ho mk is about Imlf an 
inch tipiCK, and two Inches i^ad, like mi apo- 
tnecaryVspakla. Jmuaeum, 

D6 ck. It., s, [as some imagine oi‘ lixiroi;<3 
A place where water^if let m or out at 
pleasure, where ships ai*c built or laid up. 

The boatsn ain and mariner may bring religion 
to what dock they niease* Howel. 

Tliere are doc^ 101 their gallies and mon of war, 
us well av work-houses for ail land and n8v.tl pic- 
paralions. Adduon. 

To Dock. v« ||i^{from dock a tail.] 

1 . To cut off a tail. 

2. To cut any thing short, 

One or two stood constant ceiifry, who docked 
ail fuvoufs handed down; and spread a huge in- 
visible net between the prince ind subject, through 
which nothing of value coeld pass. 

SuiJCa Examiner. 

3. To cut off a reckoning ; to cut oif an 
entail. 

4. To lay the ship in a dock. 

Do'cket. n,s, A direction tied nponj 

goods ; a summary of a larger writuig. 

Dat, 

DO CTOR, n. s, {doctor, Lat.] 

1, One that has taken the highest decree 
in the faculties of divinity, law, or idiy- 
eick. In some universities they have doc- 
tors of musick. In its original irhjport, 
it means a man so well verged in his fa- 
culty, as to be qualified to teach it. 

No Woman had it, but a civil doctor. 

Who did refuse Uirce tbousaiid ducats of mu, 

And beggM the ring Skakc^i. Merchant of Venkse , ! 

Then stood there un one m the council, a Pha- 
risee, namecl Ganwhel, a doctor of laws, >lcti v, 34 . 

2, A man skilled in any profession. . 

Tlien subtle doctors scriptures Juade Uieir pride. 
Casuists like cocks, struck out eacli other’s e\ev. 


DOC 

4 would vote bis doctor beat, 

' Wi|Ii absolu^ exclusion U) the rest prpi|ii 
3. A physician ; one who undertakes the 
cure of diseases 


By tned^emo life may be prolong’d, vet death 
t.T . .. p tymbehne. 


^ ,, j.roione 

WiU sttixe the doctor too. Shakeap, 

^ IIpw does 3 our patient, doctor f-mm 
—Not so sick, my lord. 

As site is troubled whii thick coming fancies. 

^aheap. Mucheth. 

CliUdien will not take those medicines from the 
doefer’s li^nd, which they will from a muse or 
mother. Government of the Tongne 

To ’pothi'corics let the leam’d prescribe, 

I hat men may die without a double bribe ; 

Let them but under tlieir sMperiors kill, 

When doriors first have sigu’o the bloody bill. 

Drydcn. 

He that can cure by recreation, and make plea- 
sure the vehicle of health, is a doetbr at it iti good 
earnest. Collier. 

In truth, iiiye parts in ten of those who reco- 
vered, owed their lives to the strength of nature 
and a good constitution, while such one happened 
to be the doctor, Swyi. 

4, Any able or learned man. 

simplest person, that can bat apprehend 
and speak sense, is as much judge of it as the 
greatest doctor iu4ho school. Digby of B^ies. 

To Do'otor. V, a, [from the noun.] To 
l^ysick ; to cure ; to treat with medi- 
mes. A low wo^. 

I><ycTO|iAL. flA*. [dactoralis, U^.] Re- 
lating to the qegpbo of a doctor.' 
Do'cTORALLY.^ifo. [from doctoral,] In 
manner of a doctor. 

The physici.ins resorted to lifm <0 toheh bis 
^sc,^ and consider of his disease doctepUly at 


ffahetmll, 
[from doctor,] The 


leir departure. 

DolcroKSHip. n,s, 
rank of a doctor. 

From a scholar he became a fellow, aniil then 
the president of (he college, after he had received 
ail the gxgccs and degrees, the proctorship and 
the dw'toi ship. Clarendon. 

Doctrinal. a||^'.^<docfriiia> Lat] 

1. Containing doctnfte, or something for- 
mally taught. 

1’he verse naturally affords ns the doctrinal pro- 
position, which Hhnll be our subject. Soit^th. 

2. Pertaining to the act or gleans of l:each- 


ing 

To this end the word of God no otherwise serv- 
etli, than only in the nature of adoctnna/ instru- 
incnl. ^ Hooker. 

Whflt special property or quality Is that, which 
being no where fouml hut in hermuns, niaketh 
Ihemcitcctual fo s.tye houL, and liaveth all other 
doctriml means besides destitute of vital cfiicac3. 

Hocker. 

Doctri'nal. If, s. Something that is 
part of doctrine, 

Noi smh ns assent to every word in scripture, 
can be said in doctrmals to deny Christ, 

Dcx’TrTnally. adv. [from doctrine,] 
In the form of doctrine ; positively ; as 
necessary to held. 

Scripture accommodates Itaetf ^ 
nions, and ©luuloys t\it asuglpBl'^'l^ 
w ithout dehverihg any concerning 

tJicse points. Aiy* 

Do'ctbine. «« al^mrina, Lat.] 

1. The princmIllMitr positions of any sect 
or ma8 tq;|p !tot which is taught. 

To articles of faith and dtrtnne, no 

man ihinlpKlt law hil . new laws of government, 
what Ch|nx^ or comnmn weallh is tlicre which 
niaketlip^ either at one time or other ^ Hocker. 

Ve afKtlie sous ol cJergii*, wiio bring all their 
doctrniei mhly to the light, and invite men with 
freedom to examine them Atterhury. 

That great principle m natural philosophy is the 
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INmUm to#arfi each oilier, Miidr 

% The net of teach ^4 

He «aid unto them in ms dPdrine^ Mark, iv. 

Do'cuMinNT. ft. s. [documentum, Lat.] 

1. Precept; instrtiction ; direction. 

It is » most necessary instruction and document 

for tboa^ that as her majesty made them dispeii- 
saUnrs oi Ivor favour, so it helioveth them to shew 
themselves equal distributors. Bacon. 

IiParneri should not be too much crowded with 
a heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one 
time. ^atti. 

2. Precept, in an ill sense ; a precept inso- 
lently authoritative, magisterially dog- 
niatica], solemnly trifling. 

Gentle iusinuatioiis pierce, as oil is the most 
penetrating of all liquors ; but in magisterial do- 
cuments men think themselves attached, and stand 
upon their guard. Gooemment if the Tongue. 

It is not unnecessary to digest the documents ofi 
cracking authors mto several cUsmu. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 

DO'DDER. ft. 8. [toutcren to shoot up, 
Dut. SkinuerJ] 

Dodder is a singular p1.iiit * when it first shouts I 
from the seed it has little roots, which pierce the 
earth near the roots of other plants ; but tbe ca- 
piihinients of which it U formed soon after cling- 
ing about the^e plttnfs, the roots wither away, 
from i\h time it propagates itself along the stalks 
of tbe plant, entangling itself about them. It has 
no leaves, but consists df capillaineots or stalks, 
brownish with a cast of red, which run to great 
lengths. Tiiey have tubej^es, which /iv Ujem 
fast down to the plant, and by means of which 
they absorb the juices destined for its nourish- 
ment- HilL 

Do'ddered. adj\ [from dodder Over- 
grown with dotlder ; covered with su- 
percrescent plants. 

Kear the hearth a laurel grew, 

Dodder’d with age, whoso bough s cnevm pass round 
The household gods, and shade the ifoiy ground. 

Dryden’s j/Eneid. 
The peasants wre enjoin’d 
Sere-wood, and firs, aiitf dmder’d oaks to find. 

Dryden’s Fables 

Dode'caoon. ft. 8. [IvW and yu»U.] 

A figure of twelve sides. 
DoDECATEMO'RION. n. S, 

The twelfth part. 

Tis dcdectuetnnrion, thus describ’d : 

Thrice ten degrees, wiiich every sign contains. 

Let Iwelm tenaust, that not one part remains ; 

It follows sireiffht, that every twelfth confines 
Two whole ana one half portion of tbe signs. 


jit Kkei 


DOF 

about this « t’other ^ 

ing a fisw wicKeti, and Ibatkg lieHlfiyit. by wnief 
no mm m cm a dm. ^ 

4. The word in ellits Bmm in low nm 
vulgspr. ^ / 

Do'|tKiN« fi« t. \itkjfdklm, am] a doit- 
kin or little f| citbtemptuous mme 
for 0 low coin. ^ 

1 ivoald not buy them fbr a dodktn. 

Lily’s Grammar cmttru0di 

Do'dman. fi. 8. The name of a osh. 

l^lsh that cast their shell are the lobster, the| 5, This 
crab, the craw-fish, the liodmandod or dodman, 
and tbe tortoise. Bacon. 

Doe. n. [from ba, Sax. daa, Dan. 
dema, Lit] 
a buck. 

Then but forbear your food a Iktie while, 

While, like a doc, I go to find my fawn, 

Ami give it food. Shakesp. As you like it. 

Bucks have homs,^ does none. Bacon’s Nut Hist, 

The fearful doe 

And flying stag amidst the greyhounds go, 

Dryden*! Vvrgil 

Doe. tu 8. [from To do,'] A feat ; what; 
one has to do ; what one can perform. 

No sooner he does peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe.Budibras. 

Do'er. n, 8. [from To do,] 

I. One that does any thing good or bad. 

So foul a thing, O ! thou injustice art, 

That tort’rest both the doer and distisst. Daniel. 

It may he indeed a public crime* or a Odtional 


n O G 

a. To togetiiS'Ui’ 

• . Vou^ejwtoSeaH^ 

"•SSf ■ 

4. To shift w; to aeky ; to reSit to naio- 
thertiroe; to,pvitp% 

Every day tliOM di^st mi uMl some device* 
lago ; and rather keen st fi’om im all convedtsney , 
than suppUcft me wick Hw advaulife of 

Away, I wlU naiejiave ip dqjv^ you,— 
-ipCanst tbou so df# Much Ado, 
word u m mm ^konses obsolete, 
and setiroeiy imsd micept fry nisttcks; 
yet it is a pure and commodioaifword. 

A she deer; the female ofl DOG. n. s. ^dog^he, Dut. canU, Cat] 

1. A domestic animal remarkably various 
in his fifties ; cotUDrising the masti^, 
the spaniel, the bulloog* the greyhound* 
the hound, the terrier, the cur, with 
many others. The larger sort are used 
as a guard ; the less for sports. 

Such smiting rogues as tliehi* soot be very piiftion! 
Konege, ulfirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ov’iy gale and vary of ihrii masters. 

As knowing nought, like d<)gs,^but foIli^in|j^ 

itoi 


Why should we not tliink a watch and nisi 
as distinct species one from another, as a norse 


Shakesp. King } 
map 


It may he inneett a public crime* or a nduonal 
mischief, yet it is but a private act, and the doer 
of it may eban^q pay bis hpad for bis presump- 


I 


may ebaneq U> pay 

tiou. 

. Actor; agent. 

3i(h thus mr we open the things tHik bavo been 
done, let not tho pHncipal doers themuelves be 
forgotten. Hooker. 

PeWformer. 

One juagelh the priaO’k} the best'iker, of which 
they are no less gmd than great princes are of | 
triumphs. ^ Sidney. 

An active, dr busy, or valiant person. 
Fear not, my lord, we will not stand to prate ; 
Talkers are no good dim; be assur'd, 

Wc go to use our bands, and not our tonnes. 

Shakesp, 

I’h<'y are gtyat speakers but small doers ; creater 
ill shew than it) deed, Knolless nihtory. 

5. One that habitually ppMorms or prac- 
tises. 

Be dim of the word, and not hearers only. 

Common Pniyer. 

In this wc shew ourselves weak, and unapt to 
be dim of his will, in that we take upon us to be 
controllers of his wisdom. Hooker. 


Creech, 

To Dobge. V, n, [probably corrupted from I Does. The third person from do, for doth. 

doe; to shift, and play sly tricks, like ~i. .. - 

a d(^.] » 

1. To use craft ; to deal with tergiversa- • ^ ^ rc j 

tion ; to play mean tricks; to use low V' f- w 

!• To put off dress. 


Thoueh Ictidiug to foreigners, upon use, doth | 
not at aU alter the balance of trade between those | 
countries, yet it does alter the exchange between 


those countries. 


Locke, 


shifts. 

If in good ofiRces and due retributions we may 
^ not be pmebing and niggardly, H argues an earthly 
ignoble mind, i^ere wc have apparently 
wvpnged, and dodge in the amends. 

-a -f a CmUemplatum. 

The eonsideratktt iteuld make men grow weary | 
of dodgine and South, j 

2. To [diif t place as atiolber approaches. 

For Ijc had, any time Udft tia.years full, 

Didg’d with him lietwixt CaiiibfPW ^nd tbe Bull. 

, " MiUon. 

3. To play fruit and loose ; to Ki/ftB expec- 
tations and disappoint them. 

You know my daision for MSirtha. and what a 
dance she hat led sie ; she dodged mm me above 
thirty years. Addis^ 

The chaffering wiih dissenters* euu dodging 


put 

You have deceiv’d our trust, 

And made us d/f' our easy robes of peaee, 

To crush our ola limbs in ungentle steel. 

Shakesp. Henry IV. | 
Dof those links. Milton, Agonistes. 

NiUore, in awe to him. 

Had hj}"d her gaudy trim, 

Wi^ her great master so to gympathue. Milton. \ 
Tliat judge is hot, and doft his gown. 

D^uden’i Juvenal 
Alcides doffs the Boa’s toieny hide. Rowe. 
To«trij» ; to di«ft of tair ttung. 

Why art thou troi4>lcd, Hhrod ? What vain fear 
Tl^ tMood-revolviug breast doth movef 
Heav'n’s king* who dofft himself our flesh to 

Comes not to rule in wrath* hot mrt in love. 

Craskaw. 


andadogf Locke. 

The clamour roars of men, and boys, and dogs. 

Thomson, 

2. A constellation cajiled Sirius, or Cani- 
cula, rising and setting with the sun 
dudng the canicular days, or dog days. 

Among the southeni constelliilions, two there 
are who bear the name of the .d«J the one in six- 
teen degrees laBtude, containing on tbe left thigh 
a star m the first magnitude, usuSmy called Pro- 
cyon, or Anticanus. Broom’s Vu/gar Errours. 

It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 
And Argo’s keel that broke iho frotliy tides. 

Creech. 

3. A reproachful name for a man. 

1 never heard a passion so confus’d. 

So strange, outrageous, and so vaiiable, 

As the dog Jew did utter in the stri’ets. Shakesp. 

Beware of dogs, bew are of evil workers 

Phil. in. 2. 

4. To give or send to Use Dogs , to throw 
away. To go to the Dogs i to be ruin- 
ed, destroyed, or devoured. 

Had whole Colepcper’s wealth been hops and 
hoes, 

Could he himself have sent it t > ihc <log% f Pope. 

5. It is used as the term for the male of 
several species: as, the dog fox, the 
dog otter. 

If ever I thonk any man. I’ll thank you ; but 
that they coil compliments is like tlie encounter 
of two aog apes. Shakesp. 

The same ill taste of sense will serve to join 
Dag foxes in the y<'ke, and sheer the swim.Dryd, 

6. Dog is a particle added to any t^g, 
to mark meanness, or degeneracy, or 
worthlessness : as, dog rose. 

7b Dog. r. a. [from the noun.] To bunt 
as a dog, insidioiisly and ind^tigably. 

1 have dogg’d him like his murtlierer. Shakesp. 
I, hisde«pitcfulJuno, sent him forth 
From Cowy friends, with camping foes to Kve, 
death and r 


I danger dog the heels of worth* 


Where < 


Sorrow do^^sln, 

Afllictions loHed. Herbert. 

I feat tbe dread events that dag them both. 

Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the pertou 
Of our renowned sister. MUton, 

Tliese spiritual joy I are dogged by no sad sequels. 

Qkn/oiUo. 

Z have been pursued, dogged and w«y-l^ 
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DO a 

^ ewk now tcoM 

I, ai^ btsuU j9;^i tbd^lwk 


DOG 


rmats^f^f^WiAm^ 

OlM'nsBin. [i^ andjIiA*^.] 
kind of ^ ; . 

ftlfinic lU- 

next t» 


OocM^st^a. nt!(f. [({ff| 

teeth in fte niiinaa i 


grinders.; the qre-t 




dkidina offers 

of hard 


liicJflor-eeeth IrtTWSWiig of harB jubattooai, 
as hoses and ttsts, grimhm or iiUU«teeth ; for dl 
Tiding of fleshs sharp*pointcd or dog-teeth. 

Arbuthnoi on AlUnmU, 

Doo-TKXCK. II. i. trick.] An 

ill turn; surly or brutal treatment. 

Learn better manners^ or I shall senre you 
dog-trick ; Til make you know your rider. 

JOryams Don Sebattuin, 

Do'gsanb. n. s« [dog and bane.] 
plant. Miller. 

Do'oberrY’TREB. a kind of cheny. 

Do'gbojlt. n. 9* [dog and bolt.] Of| 
this word 1 know not the meaning, un 
less it be, that when meal or flower is 
sifted or bolted to a certain degree, the 
coarser part is called dogboU, or flour 
for dogs. 

His only solace was, that now 
His doghoit fortune was so low, 

That either it niufl quickly end, 

Or turn about again, and mend. Hudihras. 

Do'gbriar. w. #. fdog* and ^rffir.] The 
briar that bears the hip; the <ynosbaton. 

Dogche'ap. <«(/. [dogandcAe/ip.] Cheap 
as dogs meat ; cheap as the oual bought 


^ mdtftp. Bbiiy VL 

IW mile* an horiebatk Iwd tmy jo| ^ 

But fiwtiitie unto them turn’d dogged. 
Do'aoEbVY.^ adnk [ftom doggi 
lenly ; gloomily ; sourly m( 
t| 0 o'O 6 BPNESS. ft. s. [from dogged. 
CHkxim of mind; sullennois; morose 


JAmn dog^ for Its mean 
A ship with one 


for dogs. 

Good store of harlots, say you, and dogcheap. 

Vryden. 

Do'gdays. n.8. [dog and days.] The 
days in which the dog star rises and 
sets with the sun, ^vulgarly reputed un- 
wholesome. 

Nor was it more in iiis power to bo without 
promotion and titles, than for a healthy man to 
in the sun, in the brighest dag-daifs, and re> 
main without warmth. Clarendon. 

Dv)'gdraw. n.s, [dog and draw.] A 
manifest depreltension of an oflender 
against venison in the forest, when he is 
found drawing after a deer by the scent 
of a hound which he lends in his hand. 

Cowell. 

Doge. n. s. [dodge^ Ital ] The title of the 
chief magistrate of Venice and Genoa. 

Boria has a statue at the eutnuice of the doges 
palaoe, with tlie title of deliverer of the common- 
wealth. Addaon. 

Do gfish, n. s. [from dog and Jibh.] 
Another name for a shark. 

It is part of tlic jaw of a shark or dog-iuh» 

vvoodward. 

Do'gfly. n, s. [dog atxdjly.] A vora- 
cious biting fly. 

Thump- buckler Mars began, 

And at Minerva with a lance of brass hu'^ head- 
long ran ; 

These vile words ushering bis blows. Thou dog- 
fyf what’s the cause 

Xbou iuakest gods light thus ? Chapman's Jtied. 

Do'goed adf. [from dog.] Sullen; 
sour; morose; ill-humoured; gloomy. 

Your uncle mutt not know your are dead : 
rUtti these aogge4 spies with raise reports. 

Shohup. King John. 


Dci'OGER. If. S. 

ness. 54:tnfier.J 
mast. 

Do'QGEREt. adj. [from dog.] Loosed 
from the measure or rules of regular 
poety; vile; despicable; mean: used 
of verim. ' 

Then hasten Og and Doeg to rehearse, 

Two fools that cratch their u^eble sense on verse ; 
Who by my muse to all succeeding times 
Shall live, in spite of their own d^'rel rhymes. 

Jjryden. 

Your wit burlesque ntay one step higher climb, 
And in his sphere may judge all dogg'rel rhyme. 


stner b 


It is a dispute among the Qriticks, whether bur- 
lesque poetry runs best in hcroick verse, like that 
of the Dispensary ; or in doggerel, like that of 
Hudibras. Addison^t Sj^ectator , ' 

Do'ogeREL. It. 8. Metipi, despicable, 
worthless verses. 

The band and head were never lost^f tho$c 
Who dealt in dogg'rel, or who pin’d in prose. 

Dryden's Juvetial. 

The vilest doggWel Grubstreet sends 
Will past for yours with foes and friends. Sudt. 

Do'ggish. adj. [from dog.] Chiprlish; 
Itrutal. 

and 


Do'ghearted. gt^’. [dog- 
Cruel ; pitiless ; ^malicious. 

A His unklndtjess, 

That stript her from his benediction, turn’d her 
To forcicn casualties, gave her dear rights 
To his aogheai ted daughters. Shakesp. K. Lear. 

Do'ghole. n. s. [dog and hole.] A vile 
hole ; a mean habitation. 

France is a doghole, and it no more roerils the 
tread of a man’s Toot : to the wars. Shake^. 

But, could you L>e content to bid adieu 
To tlie dear playhouse, and the plavcrs too, 
Sweet country seats are purclias’dev^ry wlitrc, 
With laud ami gardens, atkss price lliau here 
You hire a darksome doghole by the year. 

Dryaen's Juvenal 

Reverse your ornaments, and haiig Iheiu ull 
Oil some palcli’d doghole ek’d with ends of wall. 

i*ope. 

Do'gkknnel. n. s. Fdoff and ketiml.] 
A little hut or house for dogs. 

A certai^oblemaii, beginning with ndogkennel, 
never livecTto finish the palace he had contrived 

Dryden. 

I am desired to recommend a dogkcnnel to an^ 
tliat shall want a pack. ^ Taller 

Do'glousk. fi. s. [dog and louse.] An 
insect that harbours on dogs. 

DOGMA, n.s. [Lat] 

1 . Established principle ; doctrinal notion. 

Our poet was a stoick philosopher, and all his 
moral sentences are drawn from the dopoasof that 
sect. ^ Dryden. 

. [In canon law.] Dogma is that detar- 
mination which consists in, and baa 
a relation to, some casuistical point of 
doctrine, or some doctrinal part of the | 
chi-istian faith. Ayliffds Parttgon. | 
Dooma'tical. \ add- [from dogma.] Au- 
Doom a'tick. j thoritative ; magisterial ; i 


DOG 

pewitive; in the manner of a irftikMo- 
pher 1a)dng down the first prtnapwof 
a aect. 

Tim diin and bounded intellect of man seldom 
wpsperpusly idventures to be dogmatical about 
things that approach to inSnite, whetlier in vast- 
ness or iittJeuess. 

I NUd by my natural diffidence and scepticnml 
fora whiit, to take up that dogmaiwal way, which 
is so tnucii his character. Drudefi. 

Learning gives us a discovery of our iguorance] 
and keeps us from being preremptory and d^ma- 
ucal ill our determimitioiis. Coum on fitde. 

Critteks write in a positive dogmattek way, 
witliout either langunge, genius, or iinaeinatioii. 

Spectator 

One of these authors it fndeed so grave, sen- 
tentious, dogmatics^ a roguS, that there is no en- 
during iihu. Swijt. 

Dogmatically, adp. [from dogmati- 
cal.] Magisterially; positively. 

I shall riot presume to interpose dogmatically in 
a controversy, which I look never to see decided. 

South. 

Dogma'ticAlness. n.s, [from dogma* 
tical.] llie quality of being dogmancal ; 
magisterialness ; mock^uthority. 
Do'gmatist. n. s. [aogmatisie, Fr.] 
A qiagisterial teacher ; a positive asser- 
ter ; a bold advancer of principles. 

I could describe the vanity of bold opinion, 
which the dogniatists themselves demonstiate in ail 
the controversies they are engaged in. 

Glanviic't Scepus, 
A dosnmtist in religion is not a gnat way off 
from a higoi, and is in high danger of growint; up 
to be a bloody persecutor. 

fVatts’s Improvement tf the Mind. 
To Do'omatizb. V, It. [from dogma.] 
To assert positively ; to advance with- 
out disfrust ; to teach magisterially. 

These, with the pride of dogmatiting schools, 
Impos’d on nature arbltary rules; 

Forc’d her their vain inventions to obey, 

And move as learned frenzy trac’d the way. 

Blackmore. 

DoGMATfzBR. 91.^. [ftom dogma tisBc.] 
An asserter ; a magisterial teacher ; a 
bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the con- 
fessions of our cliurch, are not properly charge- 
able cillier on PapisU or Protestants, but on par- 
ticular dogmatize! s of both parties. Ifammond. 

Do'grose. n.s. [dog and rose] The 
flower of the hip. 

Of the rough or hairy ctcresceiice, those on the 
briar, or dogrose, arc a" ^od instance. 

. hei ham's Phystco-Tkeology. 

Do'gslrep. ils. [dog BnJi sleep.] Pre- 
tended sleep. 

Juvenobindeed mentions a drowsy husband, 
who raiscQ an estate by snoring ; but tlien he is 
leprosented to have slejit what the common peo- 
ple call dog-sleep. Additm. 

Do'o«meat. II. s. r<i/ag and meof .] Re- 
fuse ; vile stuff ; offal Like the flesh sold 
to feed dogs. 

His reveri.nco bought of me the tower oftJbHh 
the market ; these are huVfcsmiMit tp ttmd. 

Do'ostar. h. 8. [di g a|||M 
Lat.] The stai^ w^i»P^ the name to 
the dogdayi. 

Alt shun th ^JIlfe g dqg-itor’f sultry heat. 

And from town retreat. Add. 

Do'gstojGI^ n.8* [from dag and /aoM.] 

Do'gtrOT. «. 8. [dog and fraf .] A gen- 
tle tlittl,]ike that of a dog. 

ThSt^f^d, they both advan’d, and rode 
A dogtftt througn the oawlmg crow d. Hudilrrat. 
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P O L 

Dogweary. 0^. [d^ an^ «Mi 
tl^ed «8 a dog { itmy. 

Oh, master, maiier, T lim Wlttch*c |,90 long, 
That I'm dogueart^ Shahe^, ^'the Shrew. 

Do'gwood. n,s A apecits of conielian 
cherry. 

Doi'ly. n. 8. A species of woollen stufl^ 
so called, 1 suppose, fl*oni tlie name of 
the first maker. 

Wt* should be weary of one set of acqtiairih 
aiicc, though ncxer so good, as we are of one 
suit, thwugn n< vc r so fine • a fool, and a doi/y stud, 
would now and thcii find days of grace, and he 
worn for vanity. Congtevrs Way cf the WotUJ, 

Do'ings. «. s, [from To do. This word 
has hardly any singular.] 

1 I’hings done ; events; transactions. 

I have but kdl'd a fly.— 

—But Iiuw if that fly had a father and motlicri 
lion would he hang his slender glided wmgs, 
i\nd hu/ iamciiUd doings in tlic mrl Shakesp 

2 Fiats; actions: good or had. 

riti m vt d *gree was to mark all Zilman’ 
dmigb, s)je(cheb, and fanhions, and to take them 
unto hciself, as ^pattern of i^orthy proceedings 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
jyiy faculties nor jierson, yet will he « 

The chronicles of my doing, lot me say 
^ Tis hut tlic fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue must go through Shaken, Hen. V 111 
At length a rn trend sire among tneni came, 
And of iTicir doings great dislike declar'd, 

And testified agrunst their ways Milton. 

3. Behaviour, conduct. 

Never the earth on liis lound shoulders bare, 

A maid fram’d up from Jngh orh/w chgree, 

'J hat III her doings better could compare 
Mirth with respect, fivv words with curtesy 

Sidney 

4. Conduct ; di«ipcnsaticm. 

Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of roan 
to wade far into the doings of the most Higb. 

Hooker. 

5. Stir ; bustle ; tumult. 

Shall there he then, in the mean while, no do- 
ings f Hooker. 

G. Festivity ; merriment : as, jolly doings, 
7. This word is only used in a ludicrous 
hcnse, or in low mean language. 

Alter such miraculous doingi, wi aic not ;vcl in 
a condition of bringing France to our terms 

Doit. n. a. [dvj/t, Dut doyght, Erse.] 
A small piece of money. 

When tiiey will not gi\e a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to s c a dead Indian 
Shakeip Tempest 

In Anna’s wars a solditr, poor ami old, 

Had dtarN earn’d a little pnrst of gold , 
lir’d wiih*a ttdious iimrcii, out IikUlss night 
He slept, pour dog ! and lost it to kWikit Pope. 

DOLE. n. 8, [fromdea/; baplan, Sax.] 

J« 'The act of distribution or dealing. 

It was your presurmise, ^ « 

That in tiic dole of blows your son might dnip. 

Shakesp 

The personal fruition in any man cannot reach 
feci great riches there ui a custody of tiiem, or 
awwer of dole and donative of them, or a fame 
of sohd use to the owner. Bacon. 

At her gwral dole, 

£ach receives hi« anSeWoSpul. Cleax^eland, 

3. Any thing dealt dk distributed. 

Now my masters, hSppy tdflt he his dole, say 
1; every man to his business. % Shakesp 
Let us, that are unhurt and wlioB, 

Fall on, and happy man be N dote, fJudthras. 

3 ProvmanB or money distributed in cha* 
rity. V 

'Ihcv had such Arm dependence oaths day. 

That rieed grew pam|*«f*<i»^,and forg^ ; 


D 

Which by the htisi|ry loat ii eltfin dliUMttflt’d. 

A tv. . , ^ ‘ 

I. Blows dealt dut* v 

Wha|1f his eyesight, lor to tireal's God ^ 
Npthiokit bird, by minicle restored, ^ 1 

He ndw be dealing dole among bis foes, 

Atvd over heaps of slaughter’d walk 

dolor,] Grief; sorrow; nuseijr^j 

Yonder they lie ; the poor old man, thrfr father, 
making such pitiful dole over them, that all behol- 
ders take his part with weejiing 

Shakesp. As you like it. 
Our sometime sister, now our queen, 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge m maniage, 
III equal sc.ile weighing deliglitaiicTdo/e, 

Taken to w ife. Skal^sp. Hamlet. 

They might hope to dm ngc 
'I’orment with ease, and booncst lecompenso 
JJdfi with di light Mtlion*srar Lost 

To Dole. v. a. [from the noun.] Tsidcal; 

to distribute. Diet. 

Dolk. n. s. Void space left in tillage. 

Diet. 

Do'leful adj, [dole and full.] 

1. Sorrowful; dismal; expressing grief ; 
querulous. 

hlie earnest^ entreated to know the cause 
thereof, th a < either she might cumfort or accom- 
pany h^doU fnl humour. Sidney, 

For none hut you, or who of you it learns, 

Can riglifuily aread so dol^ul lay. Spenser. 

VMtn screwed face, and doh^ul whtpe, they 

only ))ly with senseless harangues of conscience 
agalast carnal ordinances. ^ Semth. 

Just then the hero cast a dgfgful cry. 

And ill those ardent flames beean to fry : 

The contagion ra^’d within his veins. Hryd. 

2. Melittcholy ; alHicted ; feeling grief ; 
sorrowuil. 

How oft my doldul sire cry’d to me, tarry, son, 
V\ hin first he spy a my lose ' Sidney. 

3. Dismal ; impressing sorrow ; dolorifick. 
It watcrith tin* heart to the < nd it iimv fructify , 

luakith the \irtuou*«, in trouble, full of mas^nam- 
mity and (oiiraei , strielh as a most appiovod 
renu(l> a^'ains»t all doleful and heavy ,icudcnts 
which Ijitnl men in this uresint life Ila Kti 

No light, hut radier darkness visible, 

Scrv d only to disco.er sights of ww*, 

Jligionsof soriow, de/c/»d shades, wliere peace 
And rest cun never dwell ’ Miltons Par Lost 
Hanpy the m irtal man, who now at last 
Has tliotight tills doUful vale of nus’ry past ; 

Who to his destin’d stage has carried on 

The tedious load, and laid his burdtn down. Prior. 

Do'lefully. adv. [from doleful ] In a 
doleful manner; sorrowfully ; dismally ; | 
querulously. ** 

Do'lefulnkss. n, s. [from doleful.] 
Sorrow ; melancholy. 

2. Querulousilltiui. 
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3. Dismalness. 
Do'lesome. af{f. 
choly ; gloomy ; 
dolefid. 


[from dole.] ,Melan- 
dismal; sorroivful; 


Hell-ward bending o’er the beach descry 
The dolesome passage to th* infernal sky. Fnpe’s Ody 

Do'lesomely. flrfr. [from dolesome,] In 
a dolesome manner. 

Do'lesomeness. n. #. [from dolesome. ] 
Gloom; mekneholy; msmalneBS. 
Doll. n . s . 

1. A contraction of Dorothy. 

Doll tearsheet. Shakesp. 


tjm kou 

0D|.OE|>ICK, 
kt*which 
e twdn ratuiMdk 
;h oWuctedX% 
ck motion fiee pkssuge e\ 

Ihis, by the siiAness ami 
insi ndhlc, and not doloidick. krbuthnot on Air. 

Dolorous, adf, [nom dolor, Lftt.] 

1. Sorrowful; doleful; dismal; gloomy; 
impressing sorrow. 

W e are tauglit, by his example, that tjie pre- 
sence of doUrrons and dreadful objects, e\en in 
minds most ])crfect, may, as clouds, overcast all 
Seasonable joy. Hooker, 

You take me in too doloitfi a sense . 

1 i^akc t* you for your comfort Shakesp, 

Throngli many a dark and dreary vale 
They pass’d, and many a^region aoloms. 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery alp. 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades 
of deatli. Milt0n*s Par, Lost. 

Talk not of ruling in this doVrout gloom, 

Nor tliink vain words, he cried, can case my 

doom. Pope, 

2. PainfliL 

Tliclr dispatch is (juick, and less dolorous than 
the paw of tlie bear, or teeth of the lion 

Morels Antidote^ against Atheism. 

Do'lour. n. 8. [dolor, Lat,] 

1. Grief; sorrow, 

Fve words too few to take my leave of you, 
When tlic tongue’s ofhte should he prodigal, 

To breathe th’abundaiit dolour of the heart.iS^k. 

2. Lamentation ; complaint. 

^ Never troubling him either with asking ques- 
tions, oi hudijig fault with his imlaiichoTy; hut 
rather fitting (o his dolour dolorous discourses uf 
their oWu and other f(*lks misforluiies. Sidtiey. 

3. Fain ; pang. 

A mind fixed and l*eflt upon somewhat that is 
good, doth avert tliu dolours of death Bacon. 

Dolphin, n, s. [delphin, Lat though 
tile dolphin is supposed to be not the 
same fish.] ITie name of a fish. ^ 
Ills delighls 

Wire dolphin like; they shew’d lus back almve 
7 lu* (leiutut thev liv’d m. Shakesp. 

Draw ruling upon goal*., e.igLH and doL 
phiiis Peachasn. 

DOLT. «. jt. [dolj Tcutonick.] A heavy 
stupid fellow; a blockhead; a thick- 
scull ; a loggerhead. 

liCt doUs in haste sorhc alter fair erect 
To those htgii pow’rs, which idly sit abovc.$tdn8^ 

1 hou hast nut 1i ilf that power to do me harm, 
As 1 have to be Imrt oh gull, oh dolt. 

As ignorant as dirt * Shakesp, Othello 

Like men condemn’d to tliundcr oolts, 

Who, ere the blow, hi come mere dolts ; 

They neither have the hearts to stay, 

Nor wit enough to run away. Iludibras. 

Wood’s adult’ratc copper, 

Which, as he scatter’d, we, like dolls, 

Mistook at first for thunder-bolts. 

Do'ltish. n. 


Swift. 
Stupid ; 


s, [from dolt,] 
rnean^ dull; blockish. 

Dametas, the most arrant doltish clown that ever 
was without the privilege of a bauble. Sidney. 

Do MABLE. adj, [domalfilis, 1-at.] Tame- 
able. D^t. 

Do'main. n,i, [demain€,Tr,f[om dmi- 
nium, ImX. 

1. Dominion ; ^pire. , ^ 
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Wiio to hia God this coh^i raU*d : 

ThoQ|^ ligntainig atrikc the dome again, 

Tb* matt who built it shall be pral-i’d. Prior, 

Stringer \ whpe*er thou art, securely rest 
Affianc'd in ray flilth, a friendly guest ; 

Approach the do?ne, the social banauct share. 

Pope*s Odyssey, 

S. A hemisjAi&rical arch; a cupola. 
DOMESTICAL.! Tiit 

DOME'STICK I 

1* Belonging to the house ; not relating to 
things publick. 

The necessities of man had at th^ first no other 
fielps and supplies than diimciticaf; such as that 
which the prophet implieth, saying, Cun a mother 
forget her chird? Hooka. 

The practical knowledge of the domestick duties 
is the principal glory of a woman. Clarissa. 

2. Private ; done at home ; not open. 

In this their domestical celebration of the Pass- 
over, they divided supper into two courscs.fioo/ce». 

Bebolding tlms, O nappy as a qui en > 

We cry , but shift the gaudy, flatt’ring scene, 
View her at home in her domestick liglit. 

For thitiier she must come, at least at lught. Cram\ 

3. Inhabiting the house ; not wild. 

The faitiiml prudent husband is an honest, 
tractable, and domesHck animal. Addison'is bpect. 

4. Not foreign ; intestine. ^ 

Domestical evils, for that wo think we can mas- 
ter them at all times, are often permitted to run 
on forward, till it be too laic to recall tlieiii. 

Hooker t Deduatwn. 

Equality of i^o domestic pow’is 
Breeds scrupulous facUon Slink /Int. and Cleap. 

Combine together ’gainst Ur tiitiuy ; 

For these domestick and particular In oils 

Are not the question btre. Shakesp King Lear. 

Sutii they wer9, ^ho might pribuine t’ have 
4|h)nc 

Much for the king and honour of the state , 

Having the chiefest actions undergone, 

Both foreign and domrsticuf, of lute. Daniel, 

Next to the sin of lliost who began that rebellion, 
theirs must needs be, who hindeicd the spee^ sup- 
pressing of it, by domestick disseiitious K. Ckarlts. 

To Dome'sticate. v, a. [from domes- 
tick,] To make domestick; to with- 
draw from the publick. , Clarissa, 

Dome'stick. It. 8, One kept in the same 
house. 

, A servant dwells remote from all knowledge of 
his lord’s purposes ; lie lives us a kind of foreigner 
under the same roof ; a domestick, and yet a straiigtr 
too. South 

To Do'mify. V a, [domifico^ Lat] To 
tame. JOict, 

Do'minant. [dominant, Fr. domi- 
nans, Lat.l Pj^ominant; presiding; 
ascendant." 

T(t> DOMINATE, v.a. [dominatus, Lat] 
To predominate; to prevail over the 
rest. 

I thus conclude my theme. 

The dominating humour makes the dream. Dryd, 

Domination, n. «. [<fomtnaIio, Lat.] 

1. Power; dominion. 



£. Tytai^: aiiolentao^ 

MaxiiKpm traded with the^ths hi the paodnctl 
of bis estate in TfameU, ih6 p4ace of hi oaU» 

vity; whitW he l^red. to withdraw the 
aHijust domkiatiOH of QpUius Mahrluut. . . 

, highly eitlted in power; , IHed off 
L* — beings. ? r 

iv’n qf hca^Sis, and all the powers 

By thee created ; and by thtc threw dow^ 

Tn’ Stpirlog dominations, Milton Par, IdOt. 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 

Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, pow'rs I 

MiUou. 

Do'minative. adj, [fiolh dominate,] 
Imperious; inscdeiit. Diet 

DOMINA'TOR. n. s, fLat.] The pre- 
siding or predominant power or influ- 
ence. 

Jupiter and Mars are donnnaiois for this north- 
west pait of the world, which niaketh the people 
impatient of sirvitude, lovers of hhuty, maitial, 
ana courageous. Camden s Remains 

To Domine'er. V. n. [dominor, Lat.] 
To rule with insolence ; to sw ell ; to 
bluster ; to act without controul. 

Go to the feast, Ircvcl, and domineer , 

Caiouse full measure. Slbkfijp. Taw. of the Shrew. 

llie voice of coiiscieflC^ now is low and weak, 
chastising the passionf, Ai old Eli did his lustful 
domineering sons. ^ South, 

Both would tlieir little ends secure j 

He sighs for freedom, she for pow’r ; 

His wishes lend abroad to roam. 

And hers to domineer at home Prior 

Domi'NICAL. adJ, [dominicaiis, Lat.] 
That which notes the Lord's day, or 
Sunday. 

The cycle of the moon serves to sheurihe epacts, 
and that of the sun tiie dominical letter, through- 
out all iheir variations. Holder on Time, 

Domi'nion, n, s, [dominium, Lat.] 

1. Soverei^ authority ; unlimited power. 

1 hey on the earth 
Dominion exercise, and in the air, 

(’hiefly on man. Milton. 

He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl. 
Dominion absolute , that tilght we liold 
By his donation : but man over man 
He made not lord. Milton 

Blest use of powV, O s'lrtuous pndc in kings ’ 
And like Ins bounty whence dominion spungs 

fickell 

2. Power ; right of possession or use, with- 
out being accountable. 

He could not have private dominion over that, 
which was under the private dominion of another. 

Loch. 

3. Territory ; region ; district ; considered 
as subject. 

The donations of bishopricks tlie kings of Eng- 
land <lid ever retain mail their dommawk, when tin 
pope’s usurped autlionty was at the highest. 

Davus on Inland 

4. Predominance ; ascendant. 

Objects placed foremast ought to be more finish- 
ed than those cast behind, and to have dominion 
over things confused and transient. 

Diyden^s Dufresnoy. 

5. An order of angels, 

t'k a _ll 


By him were all Uimgs created, visiblo and in- 
visible, whether they bo thrones or dominiorw, or 
principalities or powers. Col. i. 10. 

Don. n, s. [domtntts, Lat.] The Spanish 
title for a gentleman ; as, Don Quixote. 
It is with us used ludicrously. 

To the great dons of wit, 

Pheebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryd, 


b ^ 

DdStnij^. •. «. [fifottufon.] QiudSWj)l 
rapit of a genfl^an 6t knight. » 

Titi hcme of (hose, 

sour faiQitotn-friends, as you suppose ; 

But JMpb himself, your trusty squire, 
Wh’basdragg’d your donshtp out o‘ th’ miie, 

, Hudibras 

[To dp on.] To put on ; 
to IxiveM wJui ; Hhe contrary to dojg^. 
Obsolete. 

The piuple raMing left her crirnsnu bed. 

And of pulre vermilion hue. 

Fairfax 

Her helm the virgin dowCd, Fairfax, 

W iiat I should t mm this robe, and trouble you ’ 

Sh4Jcesp, 

Do'nary. n. 8. [donarium, Lat] A thing 
qiven to sacred uses. 

Dona'tion, n. a. [donatio, Lat.] 

1. Tile act of giving any thing; the act 
of bestowing. 

He gave us only over beast, fish, fowl, 
Douiiniun absolute , that right we hold 
By his donation. ^ MtUon*s Paradise T ost 

.After donation there in an absolute change and 
alienation made of the proptrty of the thing given 
wliich being so alienated, a iiiun has no more to 
do with it tliaii witii a thing bought with another’s 
money. South. 

2. The grant by which any thing is given 
or conferred. 

Howsoever the letter of that donation may he 
unregarded by nun, yet the sense tlicrcof is so 
imprinted in their hearts, as if every one laid 
claim for himself unto that which was conferred 
upon all. lialeiglis Essays 

Jiie kingdoms of the world to thee were giv’n, 
Permitted rather, and by ihtc usurp’d ; 

Otlit r donation none thou cunst produce. Milton, 

Donative, n. s. [donatif, Fr. fromrfo- 
natus, Lat.] 

1. A gift; a largess ; a present; a dole of 
money distributed, 

lh(‘ Iloman emperor’s custom was, at certain 
solemn tunes, to bestow on his sultiiers a donative , 
which donativi they received wearing garlands up- 
on their heads Hooker. 

1 lu^ wi ic entertained with publick shews and 
donalnts, to make them mute easily digest thur 
lost liberty. Drydcn 

2. [In law.] A benefice merely given and 

collated by the patron to a man, without 
either presentation to the ordinary, or 
institution by the ordinaiy, or induction 
by his orders. Cowtll. 

Never did steeple carry double truer , 

His is the donative, and mine tbe cure. Cleirlnnd. 

Done, part, pass, of the verb To do, 

Anqllier like fair tree eke grew thereby, 

W hereof whoso did eat, eftsoons did know 
Both good and ( vil . O mournful meiMy / 

That tree, througb one roan’s fault, filth done us 
all to die. Spetuer's Fairy Queen, 

Done, a kind of inferjation. The word 
by whicli a wager is concluded : when 
a wager is oflered, be that accepts it says 
done, 

Done: the wagec ? Shdkeap, Tempest, 

One thing, sweet liSart, t vUl askr 
Take me for a tiew<lto1iion*d mask. 

•^Done : but my burgrin shall be this, 

i’ll throw my laaA off when I kiss. Cleaveland. 

’Twas (kgi md done, and the fox, b\ consent, 
was to bKW judge. L' Estrange. 

Do'njOK. 8, [now corrupted to dun- 
geo^^ from domnionum, low l^t. accord- 
ing to Menage*] The highest and strong- 
est tower of die castle, where prisone.s 
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were kept; a« in It is meir] 

used of subteneiieaui prisons 

The grete toure» thut wis le liikke and itrongi 

Which of Uie caaUe was the chief da 

Wherein the knightcs were m piiauit. 

Was evhi joynant to the garden-wall, 

Ther as thisXmeh had her playeing. Chaucer. 

Oo'nob. n. s. [froiii douo, Latl A 
« beatower; one who gives any tmng. 

liittOM thick besicjge the danar*t cate. 

And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The pruims’d dole* DrydeiCiJuvmal. 

It IS a mighty check to beneficent tampers to 
consider how often good designs are frustrated and 
perrerted to purposes, whicn, could the dooms 
themselves have foreseen, they would have been 
▼cry loth to promote. Atterbury. 

Doojd'le. ft. g. [s cant word^ perhaps 
corrupted from do little : faineanL'] A 
trider; an idler. 

To DOOM, V , a . [beman. Sax,] 

1. To judge. 

Him through malice fairn. 

Father of mercy and grace ! thou didst not doom 
So strictly, but much more to pity incline, Mi/ton. 

2. To condemn to any punishment ; to 
sentence. 

He may be doom*d to chains, to shame, to death, 
While proud Hippolilus shall mount his throne. 

Smtih. 

Justly th’ imparttRl fates conspire. 

Dooming that son to be the sire 
Of such another so?j. Granville. 

3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 

MiiUTs, the strict inquisitor, appears, 

And lives and crimes, with his assessors, hears ; 
Round ill his urn the blended bails he rowJs, 
Absolves the just, and doom thceuilty souls. 

Dryden's Mneid. 

4. To command judicially or authorita- 
tively. 

Have I a tongue to doom my brother’s death, 

And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? 

bihakesp. 

5. To destine ; to command by uncontrol- 
lable authority. 

Fate and the gods, by their supreme commaad, 
Have doomed our ships to seek the Lufian laud 

Dryden's A'neid 

I have no will but w hat your eyes‘orddin , 

Destii ’d to love, as they are doom'd to leigii. 

Granville 

Doom, n, s, [bom, Sax. doem, Dut,] 

I. Judicial sentence; judgement. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all Ins pow’rs do yield , 
And huinhl^ tons, willt haliers on their necks, 
Eiqiect your highness’ doom of life or death. Mo/c. 

To Satan, first in sin, his ditom applied. 

Though in mysierious terms, judg’d us then best. 

Milton. 

And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Must have been lost, adjudg’d to death and hell 
By door% tievcrc. Mtkon. 

In the great da^, wherein the secrets of all 
hearts shall l>c laid oj>en, no one shall be made to 
answer what be kiiows nothing of, but shall re- 
ceive his doom, his conscience accusing or excus- 
him. Locke. 

great and final judgment 
Seareti Windior Castle, elves, within and out : 
Staew ItMCk, Ouphes, on every sacred room. 
That it may stiuid till UMiperpetual doom. Shak. 

8. Condemtgttion ; juiHdil sentence. 

Revoke thy dam, 

Or wJiiJst I can vent clamour frtmi my throat. 

I’ll tell thee thou dost evil. 8kakap. King Lear. 

4. Determination declared. 

If friend or foe, Jet him be gently oaM 
—Revoke that doeai of mercy, for tbClIgord. 

Skakesp. 

5. The state to whwfa one i* dwtined. 






And homely 

r ^ ^iHsfde^siUad. 

6 . Ruin ; deftlriMtiou. 

From the iaitta4bfl»» at laH, botli MljUiiir doom ; 
And the tame ute aoF kArpingMtii m Rome. 

, 

Doo'msbay. n. $. yhom tatd ' 

Aar of* fliiiil and universal Jifdg^ 
ment ; the last, the great dity. ' ' ( ] 

Men, wives, and childreniinre, cry oat.unilruk^l 
At wwere doomsday. H^udte^. Jatks ItW. 

Tliey may serve for any theme, and never be^ 
out of date until doomsday. Brown's Vuig* £rrours. 

Our souls, not yet prepar’d for upper light, 

Till doomsday wander in tiie shades of night; 

’Hiis only holiday of all the year, 

We privileg'd in shui * " 



shaiishine may appear. Dryden. 
The day of sentence or condemnation, 

All-souls day is my body’s doomsday , 

Shakesp. ktehard HI. 

Doomsday-book. «. $. [ doomsdai / and 
book .] A book made by order of William 
the Conqueror, in which the estates of] 
the kingdom were re^stered. 

The Danes also brought in a reckoning of mo- 
ney by ores, per eras, which is mentioned in 
doom day-hook. Camden 

DOOR. ». «• [uop, uupe, Sax. dosTts , 
Erse.] 

[ , The gate of a house ; that which opens 
to yield entrance,^ JDoor is used of houses, 
and ^ates of cities or publick buildings ; 
except in the licence of poetiy. 

All the castle quaked from the ^ouud, 

And every door of free-will open Hew, Fatry Q. 
In the side, a door ^ 

Contriv’d ; and of provisions laid In large, 

For man and beast. Milton's FarMtse Lost. 

To the same end men scv'ral parts may treac^ 
As mator doors into one temple lead. Denham. 

For without lilies there can be no art, any more 
than there can be a house without a door to con- 
duct >ou in. Dryden. 

2. In familiar language, a house ; often in 
the plural, doors . 

Lay one piece of fit sh or 6sh in the open niri 
and another of the same kind and bmness within 
diwrs, liacon's l\at IJibtoi'y. 

JiCt him doubt whidlier his clothes l>e warm, 
and so go naked , wncthcr his house lie firm, and 
live without doers. Decay of Peily. 

Marlin’s olhcc is now the second </oor in the 
street, where he will s 'e Parnel. ^ Arbuthnot. 

Lambs, though they are bred within doois, and 
never siw the actions of their own speries, push 
at those who approach them with their foreheads. 

Addisons Spectator. 
The sultan entered again the peasant’s house, 
and turned the owner out of doors, 

Addison's Guardian. 

8. Entrance ; portal. 

The tender blades of grass appear ; 

And bufis, that yet the Mast of Eurui fear, 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 
year. Di yden. 

4. Passage ; avenue ; means of approach. 

The indispensable necessity of sincere obedi- 
ence, shuts the door against all temptations to 
carn^ security. Hammond, 

5. Out of dooTt or doors. No more to 
be found; quite gone; fairly sent away. 

Should he, who was thy lord, conuuand thee 
now, 

With a harsh voice and superoiliout brow, 

I’o servile duties, thou would'st fear no more ; 

The gallows and the whip sue out of door. 

Vixen's Perstus. 
His imaginary title of fiitherhood is out doors, 
and Cain » no prince over file brotlier. lawke, 

6. At the door of an^ one. Imputable ; 
chargeable upon him. 


to: 

A sedh^siwofd Kdii to f hiefl. tipt un- 
ptuMed is hilllsitorsNA 

Oo'pRCASS. «. ,|iliMW vme-] The 
A^e iu wMefa She 

Do'oRkeepbr.' ftiA {ttiier^d Ivqper.] 
Porter ; one that keeps the ei||»aiice of 
a house. , 

He that hath given tlie foUovriog MiiaUmoes to 
thee, dcbiros to be even a doarkeepetm God’s bouse, 
and to be a servaxxt to the meanest ei God’s ser- 
vants. Taylor's Pryfaos, 

Do'qubt. n,s. A paper oonteining a war- 
rant. 

Before the institution of this office, no doqueS 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for p^on of 
alienation made, could be purphi^d without an 
oath. Bacon's Office Alknatson. 

Do'rmant. adj, [dormant, Fr.] 

1. Sleeping. 

He u dragon ! if he be, ’tis a very peaceful one : 

1 can insure his apger is dormant ^ or, should he 
seem to rouse, ’tis well lashing him, and he will 
sleen like a top. ^ Congreve's Old Bachelor, 
With this radius he is said to strike and kill his 
prey, for which he lies, as it were, dormant, till 
It swims within his reach. Crew’s Museum, 

2. In a sleeping posture. 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not a lion rampant, but railier couchant and dor- 
^niant. Brown 

B.Trivate ; not publick. 

There were other demant musters of soldiers 
throughout all ’parts of the realm, that were put 
in re^ioess, but^t drawn togetlicr. 

Bacon's War wUh Speun, 

4, Concealed ; not divulged. 

It would be prudent to reserve these privileges 
dormant, never to be produced hut upon great oo* 
casions. Swijt. 

5. Leaning ; not perpendicular. 

Old dormant windows roust conless 
Her iieains : their glimmering spectacled! 

Sti lick with the spi ndor oJ| her^hjOie, ^ 

Do tir oHicc of a burning-glass. Cleitveland. 

Do'rmitory. n, s. [dormitorium, Lat.] 

1 . A place to sleep in : used commonly 
for a room witlt many beds. 

Rooms rimt have thorough lights arc left for on- 
tcrtainmcnt, and those that have windows on one 
side fur dnrmitones. Mortimer, 

^J(tkcd mourns the dormitoru wall, 

And Jones and Boyle’s unilea labours fall. 

Popes Di 

2. A burial place. 

’Ihe places where dead bodies are buried, are 
in Latin calkd cucmiterut, and iu LiigiisbJor/m/a- 
ritfi. Aifltljc's Patel gon. 

Do'rmobse. n, s, [dormio to sleep, and 
mouse,] A small animal which passes a 
large part of the winter in sleep. 

Come, we all sleep, and aie mere dormice flies, 

A little less than dead ; more dull nets hangs 
On ub than on the muon. Ben Jenson's CataUne. 

After they have lain a little wmlo, they grow as 
drowsy as dormice, unless they are rouMd. 

CoUier on Thought. 

Dorn, n, s, [from dot^n, a tiiom.] 
The name of a fish ; perhaps the same 
as the thomback. 

The coast is stored both with shell-fish, as scab 
lops and sheathflsh ; and flat, as torbeto, derm, 
and holy but. Csntvs, 
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Do'Hrick.. n. h f«f Deorttick to Flm-t *f ^ “y 

«nt, wlwm ^ iWKle.1 A q>^ ori 


'Bum ckm tw^.in Sootbtnd &r the 
tdile. 

To DOOU. «rf . {<*r atunki, Teiit<»uck.] 
To deafea^ fta|^ with noiw. 
wocd i Ini^ORly HI iSfrfMiNv** 

OojMU tt.i, [lo named probably fhH% 
the niMse whu^t be makes.] A kiiid 
dying ins^ reowtkable far flying with 
a bid 

Some insects fly with four wings, as all the va- 
gkQpeimo^s# or sheath-winged, as« beetles and 
ibm. ‘ Bram's Vulgar Bnoun. 

The daihr orhcdge-chafer's chief markaarc these ; 
his head is small, like that of the common beetle : 
this, and Ids eyes, black : his shoulder-piw, and 
the middle of iiis belly, also black ; ^ ‘ ^ ““ 

der the wing-shells spotted with white, 
shelts, legs, and the end of his toil, which is long 
and nat-pi luted, of a Hght chesnut : his breast, 
especially, corcred with a downy hair. 

Greu)*$ Museum. 


u In. 8, [from dorsum the back.] 
it. j A pannier; a basket or bag, 


Do'rsel< 

Do'rsrr, 

one of whicb hangs on either side a 
beast of burthen, for the reception of| 
things of small bulk. It is corruptly 
spoken, and perhaps written, dossel. 

Dorsi'ferous. \aclj. [dorsum and fero, 

DoRsf PAROL’S. / or^flrio, Lat.] Having 
tlte property of bearing or bringing forth 
on the back. It is used of plants that 
have the seeds on the back of their 
leaves, as fein ; and may be properly 
used of the American frog, which brings 
forth young from her back. 

Do'rturk. n.s, [contracted from rforwii- 
ture; dormiiura, Lat. dortoir, Fr.] A 
dormitory ; a place to sleep in, I 

He led us to a gallery like a darturCf where he 
shewed us along the one side seventeen cells, veiy 
neat. Bacon* 

Dose, n.8* [J^k,] I 

1, So much of any medicine as is taken 
at one time. Quincy, 

The too vigorous dose too fiercely wrought. 

And added fury to the strength it brought. 

Dmfdcns Virgil. 

In a vehement nain of the head he prescribed 
the juice of the tliapsia in warm water, without 
mending the dose, Arbuthnot. 

S. Any tiling nauseous. 

If you can tell an ignoramus in power and 
place that he has a wit anil undestanding above 
all the world, T dare undertake that, as fulsome 
a dou as you give him, he shall readily take it 
down. Sotah. 

3. As much of any thing as falls to a man's 
lot Ludicrously. 

Ko sooner does he peep into 
Tlie worl^ but he has done his doe ; 

Married ms punctual dose of wives, 

It cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Budibras* 

4. Quantity. * 

AVe pity or laugh at those fatuous eatravagaots, 
while yet ourselves have a eoniidW)le dose of 
wliat makes them so. Granville. 

5. Itis oAm uiednf theutmoatqQaittity of| 
strong liquor that a man can swallow. 
He has' his^ dose ; tbset i», he can cany 

eoS no more. 

To DofiS. e. a« ^ ^ 

1, To proportioR a xnedidne properly to 
the patient or disease. 

Plants seldom used in medicine, being esteemed 


% To give pb 3 nRck,cr any thing nauseeUa/ 
to any man : in a hidicrous sense. 

Do'saiL. n, s* [corrupted from d&rsel, 
something laid upon ^ part] A pled- 
get; ant^ule or lump of lint to te laid 
on a sore. 

Her complaints put me upon dressing with such’ 
medicaments as basiltcou, with prsccipTtate, upon 
a dostU. Wiseman. 

Dost, [the second person of do,] 

Why then dost treat me with rebukes, instead 
Of kind condoling caics, and friendly sorrow ’ 

Aaduoris Cato. 

DOT. n, s, [This is derived by Sfemner 
from dotier, Ger, the white of an egg ; 
and interpreted by him a grume of pus.i 
It has now no such signification, and 
seems rather corrupted from jot a point] 
A small point or spot made to mark any 
place in a writing. 

To Dot. v, a. To mark with specks. 

7b Dot. v,n, [from the noun.] To make 
dots or spots. 

Do'^age. n. s. [from dote*] 

1. Loss of understanding; imbecility ofj 
mind ; deliriousness. 

The soul in all hath one intelligence , 

Though too much moisture m an intanl's brain, 

And too inucli diincss in an old man’s sense, 
Cannot the print fc of outward things rctahj : 

Then doth the soul want work, and idle sit ; 
And this we childishness and dotage call. Davies. 

I hold, that perfect joy makes ml our parts 
As joyi\d as our hearts : 

Our senses tell us, if we please not them. 

Our love is but a dotugCjoradream. SucMing. 

2, Excessive fondness. 

If on your head my fury does not turn, 

Thank tuc fond dotage which so much you scorn. 

Vryden. 

Do'tal. adj. [dotalis, Lat.] Relating to 
the portion of a woman; constituting 
her portion ; comprised in her portion. 

Shall 1, of one poor dotal town possest, 

My people thin, my wretched country waste, 

All exil’d prince, and on a shaking throne, 

Or risk my patiou’s subjects, or my own ^ 

GartlCsOvid 

Do'tard, n. s. [from dote,] A man 
whose age has impaired his intellects ; a 
man in his second childhood, called in 
some provinces a iwichild. 

Dotard, said he, let be thy deep advise, 

Seems that through many years thy wits thde fail, 

And that weak old halh'ieft ihee ni»thinK wise. 
Else never should thy judgment be so frail. Fairy Q. 

The sickly dotard wants a wife. 

To draw off his last dregs of life. Prior. 

Dota'tion. n. s, [dotatio, Lat.] The 
act of giving a dowry or portion. Diet, 

To DOTE. V. n, [doten, Dut. radoter, Fr.] 

1. To have the intellect impaired by age 
or passion ; to be delirious. 

Unless the fear of death make me dt*tc, 

I see my ion. bhakesp. Cotnedy oj Errours. 

A sword h upon the liars, and they shall dote : 
a sword is upon her miglity men, and they shall 
be dismayed. , . , !• 36* 

Time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin’d in your lonely cell ; 

Go, be the temple and tlie gods your calv ; 

Pennit to men the thought of peace and war. 

Druden*s Mn^d. 

When an old woman begins to dwe, and mow 
diatgeabie to a parish, she is turned Into a wTtdi, 
and fills the country with extravag^t flinekg. 

Addvsou^sS^ctatot, 
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2# To be in love to extremity. 

He vras st^ken with great affection tdsHhrdi 
ine, which since is grown to such a doting mss, 
^P**^.* T** ^ i*l®ce sometimes to re- 
tire in freely. mney. 

i have long loved her, and b<»stowed much on 
bet, foUowea her with a dotmg obscrvancc.iS^kr*. 

To Dote upon. To regard with excessive 
fciixineis ; to love to excess. 

All their prayers and lovo 
Were set on Hereford, whom tliey doted on. 

And blesed, mod grae’d. bhakesp. Henry IV. 

Forgive me, that 1 do not dream on Uiec, 
Because thou seest me dSto Ufmtt my love.6Mfip. 

All the beauties of the court besides 
Are mad in love, and dote upon your person. Denk. 

Mark those who dote on arbntary power. 

And you shnil find ’m either hot-braui’d youth. 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden, 

Would you so dole upon your first desire^ 

As not to entertain a nobler nre Dryden*s Jnd. Bmp. 

Wc dote upon this present workT, and the enjoy- 
ments of it ; and ’tis not without pain and fear, and 
rcluctancy, that we arc tom from them, as if our 
hopes lay all within the compass of Utis lile.Bwmet. 

0 death all eloquent ! you only prove 

VV hat dust we dote on, when ’tis man wc love.Pope. 

Dotted. <«(/. [from the verb ] Stupid. 
Not used. 

^ His senseless speech and doted ignorance 
The prince had marked well. Spenser. 

Do'ter. n. 8. [from dote.] 

1. One whose iinderstandmg is impaired 
by years ; a dotard. 

What should a bald fellow do with a comb, a 
dumb doter with a pipe, or a blind man with a 
looking-glass. BurUm. 

2. A man fondly, weakly, and excessively 
in love. 

If in black my lady’s brow ne deckt, 

It mourns that painting and usurping air 

Should ravish doters with a false aspect ; 

And therefore is she bom to make black fmr.Shak. 

Our doters upon red and white are incessantly 
pexpicxed by the incertainty both of the conti- 
nuance of their mistreii’i kindness, and of the 
lasting of her beauty. Boyle. 

Do'tingly. [from dofiwg.] Fondiy; 
by excessive fondness. 

lliat he, to wedlock dotingly betray’d. 

Should ho{>r in this lewd town to hnn a maid ! 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

Do'ttard. n. 5. This word seems to sig- 
nify a tree kept low by cutting. 

For great trees, we see almost all overgrown 
trees in church-yards, or near ancient buildings, 
and the like, are pollards and dottards, and nut 
trees at their full height. Bacon. 

Do'tterel. n, s. [from dote.] The name 
of a bird that mimicks gestures. 

We see how ready apes and monkeys are to 
imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 
dotterels, wc sec how the foolish bird playeth the 
ape in gestures. ' Bacon. 

DO'UBLE. etdj. [double^ ¥r, dupkx^ Lat 
duple, Erse.] 

1 . IVo of a sort ; one emresponding to 
the other ; in pairs. 

All things are donhle one against another, and 
he hath made nothing Htdai* xlu. hd. 

2. Twicer much; eipKiii^ tibe same 
quantity repc^pMfft* It ie sometimes used 
with fo, and admetimes without. 

Great Imsiurs are great burthens; but on whom 
They arefid with eiiw, he doth bear two loads ; 
His ceMmim still be tUmble to his joys. 

In hiiy mUty. Ben Jmuon's Catalmt. 

1 he sunt of forty tliousand pomids is almost 
dtm^ to what is sufficient. Su'\ft's Drop. Letters. 

3. Having one added to another ; having 
fntve than onein thesameorder clrparaUeL 
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It !ii a curioiiiiy also to make flowm donible^ 
which i& ctTectcd hy often removing them Into 
new earth ; as* on the contrary part, dtni^e flow- 
ers, by neglecting, and not retnoviim pn^ve siin 
gle. Baron*! Nat. I^Iistary, 

1 met a reverend, fat, old gouty friar. 

With H paunch swolu so high, his doubU chin 
Might rest upon't. Dryden's Sjwn. Friar. 

4* Twofold; of two kinds. 

Thus cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 
(jave mischief birth, and made that mischief bold 
And douhle death did wrelched man invade, 

By steel assaultinl, and hy gold botra>'d* 

Jh^den^s Ovid. 

No star apnrnrs to lend his friendly light; 
Darkness and tempest nmke a double nignt. Dryd. 
5, Two in 11 umber. 

And if one pu\scr did not both sec and hear, 
Our sights and sounds would always double be. 

Davies. 

(). Having twice the effect or influence 
bavin;? the power of two. Not used. 

Tlic inagiiilico is much bclov’d, 

And lo«lh in his clicct a voice potential, 

As (htih/e as the duke’s. ^akesp. Othello. 

7. Deceitful ; acting two parts, one openly, 
the other in secret. 

1’ th’ presoiice 

lie would say untruths, Atid be ever douhle 
llolh in his words and mcaniiig.iAaA:. Henry VlII. 

Fifty thousand could keep rank, that were not 
of double heart. 1 Chron. xii. .xk 

Doiiblk-plea. fi. s. [duplex placifum, 
Lat.] Is that in which the defendant al 
ledges for liimself two several matters^ 
in bar of tlie action, whereof either 
suflicient to efl’ect his desire in debarring 
the plaintiff. Cowell, 

DorBLE QUARREL, is a complaint made 
by any clerk or otlicr to the archbishop 
of the province, against an inferiour or- 
dinary, for delaying justice in some cause 
ecclesiastical. The effect is, tliat the arch 
bishoj) directs his Icttcr.s, under the au- 
thentical seal, to all clerks of his pro- 
vince, commanding them to admonish 
the said ordinary within nine days to do 
the justice required, or otherwise to cite 
him to appear before him or his oflicial ; 
andlastly to intimate to the said ordinary, 
tliat if he neither performs the thing en- 
joined, nor ajipears at the day assigned, 
he hiniiclf will proceed to perform the 
justice required. And this seems to be 
termed a (inddc-tjuarrel, because it is 
mo t commonly made against botli the 
j’ulge, and him at whose petition justice 
Is delayed. CowelL 

Double, udv. Twice over. 

T JMU iK^t SO old in proportion to them as I for- 
mcilv was, which I c>m prove by arithmetick ; 
for then 1 was double theii age, which now I am 
not. ^ ^ SwifL 

J^Quble is much used in composition, genC' 
fftlly for doubli/y two w^ays ; as, double- 
edgedf having an edge on each side : or 
for twice the number or quantity; as, 
double-died, twice died. 
Double-biting, adj. ^double and bite.] 
Biting or cutting on either side. 

But most their luok<i on the black monarch bend, 
i Jxs nsino muscles and his brawn cumioal^ ; 

IIjs douhle^bUmf' nx, and beamy S)>ear, 
bach asking a gigantic fores to rear.JJryd. Fables. 

D ouble BUTTONED, aeff. [doMemd 
buttoned.] Having two rows of buttons. 
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Others you*|Iie6 when all the town't afloat. 
Wrapt in th’ embraces of a kersey coat, 

Or dauble-buttddd frieze. Gay*t Tritm. 

Double-dealer. «. s. [double and deal- 
f r.] A deceitful, subtle, insidious fellow 
one who acts two parts at the same time 
oiiewho says one thing and thinks another' 
Double-dealen may pass muster for awhile ; but 
all parties wash their hands of them in the con- 
clusion. ^Estrange. 

Double-dealing, n. a. [double and 
dealing.] Artifice; dissimulation; low 
or wit^ed cunning ; the action of one 
thing with the profession of another. 

Thou shalt not he the worse for me ; there’s gold, 
—But that it would be double-dealing, Sii J would 
yom could make it another. ShakespPiu>tlJt Night. 

Our poets have joined tocether such qualities as 
are by nature most conijiHtibio ; valour witli an^er, 
meekness with ]>iety, and ]iriidence with dissiiiiu- 
latioii : this last uinuii was necessary for the good- 
ness of Ubsses; for, without that, his dissimula- 
tion might have degenerated into wickedne.ss and 
douhU-aealing. Broomes View oj Kpic Poetry. 

To Double-die. v. a. [double and die.^ 
To die twice over. 

Yes, I*Ii to the royal bed. 

Where first the masteries of our mve were acted; 
And double-die it with imperial crimson. 

Drqden and Lee 

Double-founted. adj. [double and 
fount.] Having two sources. 

Here the double- hunted stream 
Jordan, true limit eastward. Milton. 

Double-handed, adj. [douhle and 
hand.] Having two hands. 

All things being double-handed, and having the 
appearances both of truth and falsehood, vWiere 
our aircctions have engaged us, we attend only 
to the former. GlanvUle's Scepsis . 

Double-headed, adj. [double and 
head.] Having the flowers growing one 
to another. 

The double rich scarlet nonsuch is a large dou- 
ble-htaded flower, of the richest scarlet colour. 

Mortimer. 

To Double-lock. v. a. [douhle and lock.] 
To shoot the lock twice ; to fasten with 
double security. 

He iiiimedintely doubh-lockcd his door, and sal 
down Cdiefully to reading and comparing both his 
orders. TotUr, 

Double-minded, adj, [irom douhle and 
mind.] Unsettled; undetermined. 

A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways. 

James, 

Double shining, adj. [double and 

ahine,] Shining with double lustre. 

He was 

Among the rest that thcie did take delight 
To sec the sports of double-shimng day. Sidney. 

Double-tongued, adj. [double, and 

tongue.] Deceitful ; giving contrary ac- 
counts of the same thing. 
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as often as wa will, wltkoiri bdim ever kble to 
«top or IS that which glm ns 
thc^j^ of knmcnilty. 

rWi wan only the va^ of the aUver. theaa wai 
besides a tentli part of that number or talents of 
gold, which, if gold was reckoned in a decuple 
proportion, will iust double Uiemm.Arbuth. oH Com. 

2. Contain twice the qnamity, 

;^U8 reinforc’d eMiUft the adkarie fleet* 

Still doubling ours, brave Rupert MU tha wiw. 

^ ^ ' i)r»3en. 

3. To repeat ; to add. 

He saw pround Arcite and fleice Palemon 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow ; 

Like lightning flam’d their falehhms towttd tiro 

IhydetL 

4. To add one to anotiher in the same order 
or parallel. 

'1 hou sliait double the curtain in tlie tabernacle 
_ Exodui. 

5. To fold. 

He bougiit her sermons, psalms, and graces, 
And doubled down the usefal places. Prior, 

6. To pass round a headland. 

Sailing along the coast, be doubled the promon- 
tory of Carthage, yet famous for the ruins of that 
proud city. Knolles. 

Now we have the Cape of Good Hope in siffht, 

the trade-wind is our own, if wc can but doubU it. 

Dryden. 

To Do'ublk. V. n . 

1. 'To increase to twice the ^[uantity. 

’Tis observed in particular nations, that within 
the spac(‘ of three hundred years, notwithstanding 
all cab ual ties, the number of men double. 

Burnet's Theory. 

2. To enlage the stake to twice the sum in 
play. 

Throw i£gypt’s by, and offer in the stead, 
Oflci— the crown on Bernice’s head : 

I am resolv’d \o double till I whi.Dry.TyrannicLove 

3. To turn back, or wind in running. 

Under the line the sun crosseth the line, and 
niakcth two summers and two winters ; but in the 
skirts of tlic loirid zone it douhleth and goeth back 
again, and so maketh one long summer. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

Who knows which way she points? 

Doubling and turning like a hunted hare 
Find out tlie meaning of her mind who can Dryd. 
keen thy hunters, and thy scent so strong, 


Th^ till ns aim doublings cannot biive thee long. 
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The deacons mu.st be grave, not douhle-tonpicd, 
not given to much wine, nor greedy of filthy hicrc. 

1 Tim. 

For much she fear’d tlie Tyrians douhle-tongu'd. 
And knew the town to Jupo^s care belong’d. 

Dtyden's Virg. 

To Do'uble. tp. a* [from the adjective,] 
To enlarge any quantity by addition 
of the B&mo quanti^. 

Humour doth double voice and echo 
The niiml»'’rs of the fear’d, Shakesp. Henry IV. 

Bay him six thousand, and deface the borirl ; 
Doulile six thousand, and then treble that. Shak. 

Our foc*’a too proud the weaker to assail. 

Or doubles his dishonour if he fail. Dryden. 

Ibis power of repeating or doubling any idea we 
have of any distance, and adding it to Uie former, 


I. To )day tricks ; to use sleights 
Do'uble. n.s. 

1. Twice the quantity or number. 

If tl (' thief be iouiid, let him pay douhlc.F.iod. 
In all the four great jears of mortality above 
mentioned, 1 do not lind’tlmt any week the plague 
increiibed to the double ot the precedent week above 
five times. Gruuut's Mortality. 

2. Strong beer; beer of twice the common 
strength. 

Here’s a pot of good double, neiclibour; drink* 
and ftar not your man. Shakesp. Henry \ 1. 

* A turn used to escape pursuit. 

Man is frail, 

Convulsions rack Ids nerves, and cares bis breast; 
Hi:s flying life is chas’d by rav'ning pains, 
Through all his doubles, in the winding veins. 

Blackmore. 

4. A trick ; a shift ; an artifice. 

I'hese men are too well acquainted with the 
chase* to be flung off by any false steps or doubles, 

Addison. 

Dc/ubleness. n. a, [from double.] The 
state of being double. 

If you iliink well to carry this as you may, the 
doublcnes^ of the benefit defends the deceit ironi 
reproof. ShaAesflly 

Do'ubleh. n. a, [from double.] He that 
doubles any thing. 

Do'ublet. n. a. [from double.] 
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1. Tltt iiMer gahneuft of a num; the 
aiaiMooM j ao ciiDed from b^g double 
te ‘evamtli,' or h^uee it muces the 
drese double* 

• man U, when he goci in 
hli dQublct axMSjimKfe nud leaves 0k wit! 

Skahe^^, 

|fi« do^kkt^M of sturdy buff, > 

ibid thou^not sword yet cudgel proof. BudUh) 
It is common enough to see a countryman In 
the doublet and breeches of his great uranamth^. 

dddfootien itufyt 

They do but mimkkauoieiit wits at best, 

A.S apes 'OUT grandsirese in their dsuhisti drest. 

Pojie. 

% Two ; a pair. 

lliose dooblett on the tides of his tail teem to 
add strength to the mascies which move the tail 
fins. Orew*$ Museum, 

DOXTBLON* fi.a. [Fr.] A Spanish coin 
containing the value of two pistoles. 
Do'ubly. orfe. [ftnm daublt.'X In twice 
the quantity ; to twice the degree. 

You^ Hollis, on a muse by Mars ^got, 

Born, Csesar like, to write atid act great deeds. 
Impatient to revenge his fatal shot, 

His nc;ht hand douhlif to his left succeeds. Dryden. 

Haply at nigl»t ho docs with horror shun 
A widow’d daughter, or a dying son : 

His ncighhour's offspring lie to-morrow sees, 

And doubly feels his want in their increase. Prior. 

To DOUBT. i\ n, [doubter, Fr. dubito, 
Ut.] 

1. I'o question ; to be in uncertainty. 

Even in matters divine, concerning some things, 

wc may lawfully doubt and suspend our judgment, 
inclining neither to one side or other, as, namely, 
touching the time of the fall both of man and an- 
gels. Hooker. 

Let no man, while he lives here in the world, 
doubt whether there is any hell or no, and there- 
upon live so, as if ahsulutely there were none. 

&mth, 

I doubt not to make it appear to be a tuonstrous 
folly to deride holy things. Tilhtson. 

Onn we conclude upon Luther’s instability, be- 
cause in a single notion, no way fnndainemai, an 
enemy writes that he had some doublings ? Atterb. 

2. To question any event; fearing the 
worst. 

Doubting tilings go ill, often hurts more 
Th.ni to be sure they do. Shukesn. Comhtlinc, 
Admitting motion, this I urge to snew 
Invalid, that which thee to domt it mov’d. Milton. 

3. Sometimes with of in both the fore- 
going senses. 

Solvman said he had hitherto made war against 
divers natioin^, and always had the victory, 
whereof he doubted not now also. 

KnuUei^s History if the Turks. 
Havel not manag’d iiiy coutrivancu well. 

To try your love, and make you doubt of’ mine ? 

Di'oden. 

4. To fear ; to be apprehensive of ill. 

r doubt there’s deep resentment iu his mind, 

For the late slight his honour suffer’d there. Otuaif. 

If there were no fault in the title, I doubt there 
arc too many in the body of the w*ork. 

Baker on Leamiug. 
This is enough for a project, without any name ; 

1 doubt more than will be reduced into practice. 

Stoif't. 

6. To suspect ; to have suspicion. 

The king did nil his courage bend 
Against those four which now before him were, 
Doubting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel, 

6. To hesitate; to be in suspense; to 
waver undetermined. 

What fear we then, why doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire ? Milton. 

At fust the tender blades of grass appear, 

And buds, that yet the blast ot Eurus rear. 

Stand ut the door of life, and doubt to clotlie the 
year. Dryden^ 
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Ta Doubt, 9. #. i . 

1. To hold questionable; to think tinoer'* 
tejui. 

2. To think endangered 

He from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted hia empire. MUiom's Pond. Lott. 

3. To fear ; to suspeet. 

He* did ordain the interdicts and prohibitions 
which we have to make entrance or strangers, 
which at that time was frequent, doubting novel- 
ties and commixture of manners. Bacon. 

If they turn not back perverse ; 

But that t doubt. MUton, 

You that will be less fearful than discreet, 

That love the fundamental part of state. 

More than you doubt the change of it, prefer 
A iiolde life before a long. lihaketp. Voriolanus. 

4. To distrust ; to hold suspected. 

To teach vain wits a science little known, 

T’ admire superior sense, and doubt their own. 

Pope. 

Doubt, n, s. [from the verb.] 

1. Uncertainty of mind; suspense; un- 
determined state of Opinion. 

Could any difficultv have been proposed, the re- 
solution would have been as early as the proposal ; 
it could not have had time to settle into doubt.South. 

Those who have examined it, arc thereby got 
past doubt in alt the doctrines they ptofess. Locke. 

2. Question ; point unsettled. 

Hippocrates commends the flesh of the wild 
sow above the tame ; and no doubt but tlie animal 
is more or less healthy, according to tlie air it 
lives in. Arhuthnot on Alhnents. 

’Tis past a doubt. 

All Bedlam or Parnassus is let out. Pope. 

3. Scruple; perplexity; irresolution. 

Our doubts aio traitors, 

And make us lose, by fearing to attempt. 

The good we oft might win, ^ Shakesp, 

4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life shall bang in doubt before Huh* ; 
and thou shall fear day and night, and shall have 
no assurance of thy lire. Dent. 

I’m bound in 

'I’o sauc^' doubts and fears. ^ ^ Shakesp. 

5. Suspicion ; apprehension of ill. 

I desire to be present with you now, and to 
change my voice : foi 1 stand indoubt of vou. 

^ I OaC. iv. 20. 

0. DifBculty objected. 

To every doubt your answer is the same, 

It so fell out, and so by chance it came. BlacKm. 

Do'ubter. n. s, [from doubt.] One 
who entertains scruples ; one who hangs 
in uncertainty. 

Do ubtful, adj. [doubt and full.] 

1. Dubious; not settled in opinion, 
Metliinks I should know yon, and know this 

man ; 

Yet I am doubtful. Sluilesp. King T.ear. 

Thus they their doubtful cuiiMiiutions ended. 

Mtliou. 

2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning : 
as, a doubtful expression. 

3. That about whicli there is doubt, that 
which is not yet determined or deeided ; 
obscure; questionable; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, I am not willing 
to intermix matter doubtful with that wliich is out 
of doubt ; for as in capital causes, wherein but 
oue man’s life is in question, the evidence ought 
to be clear ; so much more in a judgment luioii a 
war, which is capital to thousands. ^ Bacon. 

In doubtful cases, reason still determine.^ for the 
safer side ; especially if the case be not only 
doubtful, but also highly cqiicerning, and the ven- 
ture M a soul and an eternity. ^ 

Tliemetes first, ’tis doubtful whether hir’d. 

Or so the Trojan destiny requir’d, 

Mov’d that the ramparts mignt be broken down. 

Dryileti. 
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4. fihuwdooa: of uncertain event. 

We Imve sustain’d one day in doubtftd fitht. 
What heav’n’s high Lord had pow’rfullest. MUton, 
New counsels to debate 

What doubtful may ensue. Milton. 

5. Net secure ; not without suspicion. 

Our manner is always to cast a doubtful and a 
more suspicious eye towards that, over which we 
know we have least power, ^ Hooker, Dedication. 

6. Not confklent ; not without fear. 

With doubtful feet, and wavering resolution, 

I come, still dreading thy displeasure, Samson. 

Milton 

I'his was at first fesolved 
If we wcie wise, against so great a foe 
Con tending, and so doubtf'td what might fall. Milt. 

7* Partaking different qualities. 

Looks 

Downcast and damp, yet such wherein appear’d 
Some glimpse of joy, which on his count'nance cast 
Like doubtful hue. Milton. 

Do'ubtfully. adv, [from doubtful.] 

1. Dubiously; irresolutely. 

2. Ambiguously ; v;ith uncertainty of 
meaning. 

Knowing how doubtfully all allegoricH may be 
construed, and this book of mine being a conti- 
nual allegory, I have thought good to discover 
the ^neral intention. I^nser. 

Nor did the goddess doubtfully declare 
Her alter’d mitid, and alienated cure. Dryden. 

Do'ubtfulness. n.s. [from doubtful.] 

1. Dubiousness; suspenbe ; instability of 
ojpinion. 

Though doubtfulness or uncertainty seems to be 
a medium between certain truth und'certaiu false- 
hood in our minds, yet there is no such medium 
! in things themsehes. IVatts. 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent uses as comprehensive 

and equivocal terms as he can, to involve his ad- 
versary in tlie dimbtjulntss of his expressions ; and 
therefore the answerer, on his side, makes it his 
phiv to distinguish as much as he cun. Locke. 

Most of his philiisophy is in broken sentences, 
deliveieil with much douhtfubiess. Baker on Learn, 

3. Hazard; uncertainty of event or con- 
dition. 

Do'ubtingly. adv. [from doubt.] In 
a doubting manner ; dubiously ; with- 
out confidence. 

WliHtsoevcr a man imagineth doubt high/, or with 
fear, must needs do hurt, if imagination have any 
flower at all ; for a man reprcsenlcth tliat ofteiier 
that he fearelh, tlian the contrary* Bacon's N. ihst. 

Doubtless. adJ. [from doubt.] free 
from fear; void of apprehension of 
danger. 

IVetty child, sleep doubtless nnd secure, 

Thai Hubert, for the wckIiIi of all the woild. 

Will not offend thee. Shukes2i. King John. 

I am doubtless, I can purge 
]N1> self of nmny 1 am charg’d wiuial. Shak. H. IV 

Do ubtless, afv. Without doubt; with- 
out question ; unquestionably. 

Doubtless he would nave made a noble knight 

Sh^sp. 

All their desires, deserts, ot expectations the 
Conqueror had no other mcaiia to^satisfy* hut by 
the estates of such as had npMMM open enemies 
to him, end doubtless many persons suf- 
fered in this kind. ^ ^ Common Law. 

Doubtleu many nm tire fitmlly lost, who yet 
have no men’s sins to mnswer fur but their own. 

South. 

Mountains ImtndoubUess tmich higher than 
they are at : the rains have wadied away 

the soil, thU'liatleft the veins of stujies shooting 
out them. H Wiea-a. 

Doubtkm, oh guest t great laud and praise were 
mine, ^ 

if, affcer social rites and gifts bestow d, 
i stain’d mv hospitable hearth with blood. 

Pope's Odyssey. 
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Douce't* n,i. Ula9mi$ R^JrAairtard 
TbiM ward T nnd only li^' m fib nl tr , and 
in Ainsworth. 

Do'ucker, n. «. \eolymbu9\ fVom To 
douck, corrupted from To duck.] 
bird that dipe in the water. 

llie colymbf, tir d(tucher8, or looti^, are admira- 
bly cooformed for diving, covered with thick 
planuige, and their featheri so slippery tiidt water 
caiiuut nioiaten them. 

DOVEl. «. s, [palumbus ; duro, old Teu- 
tonick; taub, dayb^ (ierm.] 

1. A wild pigeon. 

So shews a snowy dflve trooping with crows, 

As yonder lady o’er her fellows shows. 

Shakesf), Homeoand Jultet, 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from aboro, 

Smit with iter varying plumage, sjiare the dovef 

Pape, 

Not half so swift the trembling davet can fly 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky j 
Not lialf so swiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When through the skies he drives the trembling 
doic$. Pope. 

2. A pigeon. 

I have here a dish of dove$, that 1 will bestow 
upon your worship. Shakesp, Merck, of' Venice, 
Do'vecot. n. a. [dove and cot.] A small 
bmlding, in which pigeons are bred 
and kept. 

like an eagle in a dovecott I 
Elutter’d your Volsclans in Corioli ; 

Alone 1 did it. Shakt^, ConoUmui, 

DoVehousb. II. 8. [dove and house.] A 
house for pigeons. 

The hawk sots up for protector, nnd makes 
havock in the dnvehonte. V Estrange, 

But still the dovchouse obstinately stood. Dryd. 

DoVetail. n.s. [dove md tail,] A form 
of joining two bodies together, where 
that which is inserted has the form of a 
wedge reversed, and tlierefore cannot 
fall out. 

Dot? OH. n. s, [bah, Sax. Dut.] 

1, The paste of bread, or pies, yet un- 
baked. 

When the gods inoulde<l u{) the paste of man, 
Soi.ie of their dongh was left upon their hands, 
for want of souls, and so they made Egyptians. 

iJrifden 

You that from pliant paste would fabricks raise, 
Expecting thence to gain immortal praise. 

Your knuckles try, and let your sinews know 
Their power to kneed, and give the form to dough. 

A mg. 

2. My cake is dough. My affair has mis- 
carried ; my umertaking has never 
come to maturity. 

My cake is dough, but i’ll in among the rest ; 

Out of hope of ml, but tny share of the feast. 


If this doughty faistoite hslh aoxhoaottr or eoiw 
science left, he ought to bog pvldo^ BtUihig/leet. 

She smil’d to soe tho dmghiy hoio slhia ; 

But, at her smUo, the hoeu rmdv’d kfMp* 

Do'ughy. adj. [from XMMoand 

soft; uohardemd. • . 

Your son was misled with a sdlfiildhste fellow 
tliere, whose villaiuotts saffron wouM have made 
all the unbaked and doughy youth of s notion in 
his colour. Shakespi 

To DOUSE, g. a. [Kon ; but probdbly it 
is a cant wmrd formed fhom the smind.J 
To put over head suddenly in the water 
To Douse, v. «. To fall suddenly into 
the water. 

It is no jesting trivial inaUer, 

To swing f th’ air, or douse in water. Hudibras, 

Do'wager. n. s. [douairiere, Fr.] 

1. A widow with a jointure, 

iShe lingers my desiies, 

Tiike to a stepdame or*a dowager. 

Long wintering on a young man’s revetnie Skak. 

w idows have a greater interest in property than 
eillier maids or wives ; so that it is as unnatural 
for a dmiager as a freeholder to be an enemy to 
our constitution. ^ Addmn, 

2. The title given to ladies who survive 
their husbands. 

Catharine no more 

Shall he culled queen ; but princess dowager, 

And widow to prince Arthur. bhak H. VIII. 
Do'wdy. n. s. An awkward, illdressed, 
inelegant woman. 

Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench 
Dido, a dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipsy i Helen and 
Hero, siidiims and harlots. Shak. Uotneoand Juliet, 
The bedlam train of lovers use 
T’ inhance the value, and the faults excuse ; 

And therefore ’tis no wonder if we see 
They doat on dowdi/eo and deformity. Xhyden. 
Do'wdy. adf. Awkward. 

No housewifery the dowdy creature knew ; 

To sum up all, her tongue confess’d the shrew. Cay. 


\ fi. s, [douaire, Fr,] 


DOWER. 

DO'WERY. / 

1. That which the wife bringeth to her 
husband in marriage. 

His wife brought in dow*r Cilicia’s crown, 

And in herself a greater dnw*r alone. Dryden. 


Hr 


uiil^ dHUchter in a stranger’s p< 

For sory want, lie could not pay a aow'r. Pape. 

Rich, though depriv’d of all her little store. 
For who can scMze fair virtue’s better dowr? 

Melmoutk 

. That which the widow possesses. 

Ill*) patrimonial territories of Flanders were in 
dowtr to his raotber-iu-law. Bacons Hen. VII. 


•ow r ; 
fou)V. 


Dououba'ked. ctO*. [dough Bnd baked.] 
Unfinished; not hardened to perfec- 
tion ; soR. 

For when, through tasteless flat humility. 

In doughbdldd nion some harralcssness we see, 
Tis but his phkgm that’s virtuous, and not he. 

Donne. 

Do'ughtt. a4f. Sax. deught, 

virtue, Dut.] 

1. Brave; noble; ilfaiitrioas ; eminent 
Used of men and things. 

Such restless passion did all ni^t, torment 
The flatt’riim courage of that fatty knight, 
Devising now that doughty tonmamant 
With greatest boaonr bo acHfoven Fairy Q. 

2. It is now ggldoiil used bMit ironically, 
or in burlesque. 


3. The gifts of a husband for a wife. 

Ask roe never so much dowery and gift, and I 

will give according as you shall say unto me ; but 
give roe the damsel to wife. uen. xxxiv. 12, 

4. Endowment; ^ift. 


What spreading virtue, what a sparkling Are, 
How great, how pientifiU, bow rich a doior, 

Dost uiou within this dying flesh inspire ! Davies. 

Do'werbd. adj. [fttam dower. \ Portion- 
ed : supplied with a iH^ion. 

Will you with those uiflniitios she owes. 
Unfriended, new adopted to our hate, 

Dauer’d with our curse, and stronger’d with our 
oath. 

Take her, or leave her? Shakesp. KingLtstr, 

Do'werlesb. [fkem dower.] Want- 
ing a fortune ; unportioned. 

Thy dow*ykm daughter, king, thrown to my 
chance. 

Is queen of us, and ours, and ourfldr Prance. Shak. 
Do wlas, n. s. A coarse kind of linen. 
Dowlas, flltby dOwks ;< X have given them away 
to bakers wivev tliey have made boulters of 
them. ^ SkaJeesp. 

Down. n. t. {dmm, Danidi.] , 


D O.V 

1. SoftfiMilbm. 

No more shall you return lo It alone ; 

It iiurseth sadness : and your body’s 
like to a grave the yieldmil Alka^th diilt 

^ ihnim 

We tumble on oordsisi, tasd hwnt the hiosdng 
Of a short niinuie’s slumber. IMtom’t 
A tender weekly oonstitatkMi Is very mw 
owing to the use of dmin beds. to^. 

2. Any tiling Uiat or ihoHifies. 

Thou bosom softness ! doom of all my cares ! 

I could recline my thqimhcs ujion this meest 
To a forgetfulness of all my griefs. 

And yet be happy, Qmndho. 

3. Soft woed, or tender hmr. 

t love my husband «tlll ; 

But love him rh he was when youthful groc^ 
And the flrstdoan, began to shade Iris face. Dryd, 
On thy chin tim springing beard began 
To spread a doubtful down, and promise man. 

IVisr. 

4. The soft fibres of plants which uing 
the seeds. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we flnd* no 
wind, sheweth a wind at hand ; as wheafhsUiers, 
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or down of thistles, fly to and fro in the air. 

Bacon's Nat. 

Like scatter’d down, by howling Eurus blown 
By rapid whirlwinds from his mansion thrown. 


IBst. 


DOWN. ft. s, [bun. Sax. dune, Erse, a 
hill,] A large open plain ; properly a 
flat on the top of an hill. 

On the downs we sec, near WiUon fair, 

A hasten’d hare from gieedy greyhound go. 

Sidney, 

Lord of much riches which the use renowns^ 
Seven thousand broad-toU’d sheep graz’d on his 
doums. Sandys. 

Not all the fleecy wealth 

That doth enrich those downs is w ortb a thought, 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 

Milton. 

Hills afford pleasant prospects ; as they must 
needs acknowledge who have been on the downs 
of Sussex. Ren/. 

How Will-a-wisp misleads night-faring clowns 
O'er hills, and sinking bogs, and patliless downs. 

Gay. 

To compass this, his building is a town, 

His pond un ocean, his parterre a down. Pope. 

Down, prep, [abuna, Sax.] 

Along a descent; from a higher place 
to a lower. 

I/Ct go thy hold when a great wheel runs doirn 
hill, lest it break thy neck with following it ; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw 
alter. Shakesp. King Lear. 

^ A mail falling down a precipice, though in mo- 
tion, is not at iibortv, because be cannot stop 
that motion if he would* Loeke. 

, Towards the mouth of the river. 

Mahomet pots his chief substance into certain 
boats, to be conveyed down tlie river, as purpos- 
ing to fly. AnoUes. 

Down. adv. Not up, 

. On the ground; from the height at 
which any thing was to a lower situa- 
tion. 

Whom they hit, none on their feet might stand. 
Ibough standing else as rocks ; hut down they fell 
By thousands. MiMs Parad. XmS. 

Dmvn sinks the giant with a thund’ring sound. 
His pond’roui limbs oppress the trembilng^grm^. 

2. Tending towards the ground, 

3. From former to latter times : as» thb 
has been the practice down from the 
conquest. 

4. Out of sight ; bdow tlie lioriaoii* 

b70 



DOW 

-V. .^SZSTiUXtSi 0. dock. 

tiie goes twelre* Shakm, Maebeih, 

6, TO « Uttal wi:jbetion! atea of men 
and tbinn 

WiMt ttSmmvt the subject, after the decoc- 
tioiii II coutMn to bo boiled down, iwitfa the ad# 
ditionof HMtpli tMer, toaiaptd fat. 

m Alinmtgu 

6. Into disgrace; into declining reputa* 
tion. 

He shar’d our diiddood o’iii’ eromi. 

We had so paitifuHy preaeVd down ; 
iuid forc’d OS) though agaimt the grain, 

T’ have calls to preach it up again. Hudibran, 

It hat bcefi stul pj^achea up, but acted down ; 
and dealt with as the eagle in the fable did u ith 
the ovster, carrying it up on high, timt by letting 
It falC he might dash it in pieces. South. 

There is not a more melancholy object in the 
learned world, than a man who has written hini- 
seif down* AddUon. 

7* (answering to «p.] Here and there. 

Let them wander up and doom for meat, and 
grudge if they be not satisiied. Pkdmlix. 1/5. 

liowN. mterj» 

1. An exhortation to destruction or demo- 
lition. 

Go, some pull down the Savoy ; others to the 
inns of courts : down with them all. Shahsp. 

If there be ten, shrink not, hut doiwi with them. 


But now tlicy cry, down with the palace, fire it, 
Pull out th’ usurping queen. JJryden. 

2. A contemptuous threat. 

Down, down to hell, and say 1 sent thee thither. 

Shakrsp. 

Down. [Togo,’] To be digested ; to be 
received. 

If he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
will down ; and if he be not hungry, ’iis not fit 
he should eat. Locke. 

1 know not how absurd this may seem to the 
masters of demonstration , and probably it will 
hardly f/oim with any body, at first hearing. Locke. 

7b Down. v,a, [from the particle.] I'o 
knock ; to subdue ; to suppress ; to con- 
quer. 

The hidden beauties secinM in wait to lie, 

To down proud hearts that would not willhm die. 

Sidney. 

Do'wncast. adj, [down and ra.vf.] 
Bent down ; directed to the giound. 

Wnntmi hniguishing borrowed of her oyts the 
douncast look of moilesty. Suhuy, 

]\J y wily nurse by lung experience found. 

And first disco\er’(l to luy soul its wound ; 

’Tis love, said she ; and then my downcast eyes. 
And guilty dumbness, witness’d iny surpiixe. 

Dryden. 

Thy downcast and thy disorder’d thoughts. 

Tell me my fate : I ask not the success 

cause hus» found. Addison's Cato. 

Downfal. n, 8, [from down md fall.] 

1. Ruin ; calamity ; fall from rank or state. 

Why dost thou say king Richard is depos’d ; 

gar St thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
hisdauin/iiff ^mhesp* Richard ll. 

Wc have seen some, by the ways by which 
they had designed to rise uncontrollably, to have 
directly procured their utter doumjal. South. 

2. A sudden fall, or body of diings falling. 

Kach downfai of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels, rolls a silver stream. 

. Dt'ydeti. 

3. Destruction of fabricks. 

Not more aghast the matrons of renown, 

When tyiant Nero buru’d tli’ imperial town. 
Shriek’d for the downfal in a doleful cry. 

For which their guiltless lords were doom’d to die, 
# X>ryden' 

Downfallen. participial hdf. [down 
and fall,] Ruined ; ^len. 


DOW 

The lattd It tiow divbrced by the dowMka 
iteep cliffs on the fiitther ride. 

C«r. Aim. if CmmaXL 
DownoYbed. [doom and gpred,] 
Let doiim in circalar wrinkles. 

Lord Hamlet, with his stockings loose. 
Ungarter'd and downgwtd to bfs^ncles. Shakeip* 

Do'wNHitL. n.^. [dott^fiandAiV/.] De- 
clivity; descent. 

Heavy the iitird, and stiff, he sinks apace: 
And thougii ’tis downhill all, but creeps along 
the race. Dryden, 

Do'wnhill. atff. Declivous; descend- 
ing. 

And the first steps a downhill greensward yields. 

Congreve, 

Do'wnuooked. adj. [down and looA.] 
Having a dejected countenance; gloomy; 
sullen; melancholy. 

Jealon«.y, suffus’d with jaundice in her eyes, 
Discolouring all ‘•lie view’d, in tawney dress'd ; 
Downtook'd, and with a cuckoo on her nst. Dryd. 

DovirNLYiNG. adf. [do/vn and lie.] 
About to be in travail of childbirth. 

Downright, adv, [down md right.] 

1 . Straight or right down ; down perpen- 
dicularly. 

A giant’s slain in fight, 

Or mow’d o’erthwart, or cleft doionright. Hudih, 

2. In plain terms ; without ceremony. 

Elves, away • 

We shall chide downright it 1 longer stay. Shah. 

3. Completely ; without stopping short. 

’I'his paper put Mrs. Bull in such a passion, 

that she fell downright into a fit. Arbuth7wt. 

Downright. a^\ 

1. Plain; open; apparent; undisguised 

All admonition from a dead author, or a caveat 
from an impa’^tial pen, will prevail more than a 
downright adMce, which may be misluken as 
spoken magisterially. ^ Bacon. 

It is downright madness to strike where wc have 
no power to hurt. ^ VFstrange. 

The merchant’s wife, who abounds in plenty, 
is not to have downright money ; but the mcice- 
iiciry part of her mind is engaged with a present 
of plate. Spectator. 

2. Directly tending to the point ; plain ; 
artless. 

I would ratlicr have a plain downright wisdom, 
than a iooiish and affected eloquence. 

Ben Jonsojis Discoveries. 

3. (Jneeremonious ; honestly surly. 

When it came to the count to speak, old Fact 
so stared liini in (he face, alter his plain downright 
way, that the count was struck dumb. 

Addisons Count Tariff. 

4. Plain ; without p.alliation. 

The idolatry vs as direct and dounright in the 
people, whose credulity is illiiinlable.^ 

Huiuns VuL T.i'i . 

Religion seems not in danger from downright 
atheism, since rational men must leject that tor 
want of proof. Rogers 

Do'wn SITTING, ff. s. [down and sft.] 
Rest ; repose ; the act of sitting down, 
or going to rest. 

Thou kiiowest my downsitting and mine up- 
rising ; thou uaderstandest my thoughts afar off. 

PMoncxxxix. % 

Downward. J [bunepeapb, S«c.] 

Downwards./ *■ r * ^ j 

1. Towards the centre. 

As you lift up the glasses, the drop will ascend 
slower and slower, and at length rest, being car^ 
ried downward by its weight as much as upwards 
by the attraction. Newton. 

2. rrom a higher situation to a lower. 

Look downward on that gloN, whoso hlthor 

aide, 

With Uglit from hence, shines. Hutsa. 


D o X 

HiUi an ormnnental to the earth, 

Buuami pfospeets to them that look dtwmmroi 
from them upon the subjacent countries. 

Ray on the Creation. 
What would this man ? Now upward will he 
soar, 

And, 2ttleless than angel, would be more , 

Now looking dowmoordi, just as griev’d appears 
To want thostreiigdi of bulls, the fur of hems. 

5. In a course of aoccessive or lineal de- 
scent. 

A ring the count docs wear, 

That downward iwth succeeded m his house, 
From Hon to son, some four or five descents. Shak 
Do'wnward, aey. * 

1. Moving on a cledii^; tending to- 
wards the centre ; tending to the ground. 

With downward force. 

That drove the sand along, he took Iris way, 
And roll’d his yellow billows to the sea. Dryden. 

2. Declivous; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern sphere. 
She lights the downward heaven, and rises there. 

Dryden. 

3. Depressed ; dejected. 

At the lowest of my downuwrd thoughts, I 
pulled up my heart to reinenihcr, that nothing is 
achieved bemre it be tlioroughly attempted, and 
that lying stili doth never go forward. Adney. 
Do'wny. a4). [from down.] 

1. Covered with down or nap. 

By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which stirs not t 
Did he suspire^ that light and weightless down, 
Perforce must move. Shakap. 

I’hcre be plants that have prickles, yet have 
downy or velvet rind upon their leaves, as stock- 
gillyfiowers and coltsfoot^ which down or nap 
consisteth of a subtiic spirit, in a soft substance. 
Bacons Nat. Hist. 
In her hand she held 

A bough of fairest fruit, that dovmy smil’d, 

New gather’d, and ambrosial smell diffus’d. MiU. 

2. Made of down or soft feathers. 

A side breexe from westward waits their sails to 
fill, 

And rests in those high beds his doumy wings. 

Dryden. 

Belinda still her downy pillow prest, 

Her guardian sylph prolong’d the balmy rest. 

Pope. 

3. Soft; tender; soothing. 

Buncjuo ! Donalbdin • Malcolm ! awake ! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itself. Shakesp. Macbeth, 
The night’s companion kiiulK cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam’d tlie rebellions eye 
Of sorrow with a soft and downy hand, 

Sealing all breasts in a letheau band. Cra^^haw. 

Do'wre.I n, 8. [douaire, ¥r. It ought 
Do'wry. f to be written dower.] 

J. A portion given with a wife. See 

Dower. 

T could marry this wench for this dowre. Stdn. 
And ask no other dowry but such another jest. 

Sliketp, 

The king must die, that 1 may make you great. 
And give a crown in dowry with my love. 

Drydeds Spanidi Friar. 
Tethys all her waves in dowry gives. 

2. A reward paid for a iSpt 

iWiejMM hand 

An hundred of tbd^Wiless fee shall stay, 

And for a dowre ahttndred foreskins pay. Cowley. 

3. A gift foituike given. 

Doxo'LOfcnr* UhS, [iliimd>h^.] A 
form of l^ttg glory to God. 

David breaks forth into these triurnphant praises 
and dowolo^, Blessed be Uie Lord God of Israel, 
who hot kept me this dyr from shedding blood, 
and from avenging myself witli my own hand. 

Amto. 

MI 
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D R A 


IJttlr did Athftnasju# 


urouid have been received in tlw Chrisitiaii church, 
to conclude titeir b<K)ks with a doxoiogii tu God 
and the bleise<l virgin, SullmgjUct, 

Do'xy. n. s. A whore ; a loose wench. 

When dadbdils begin to pure» 

With heigh i the d^xy over the dale. Shaketp, 

To DOZEL V. n. [bpsep. Sax. flfnes, Dut.] 

1 . To slumber ; to sleep lightly. 

There was no sleeping under his roof : if he 
happened to date a little, the jollj' colder waked 
him VEftrange. 

2 . 'I'o live in a state of drousiness ; to be 
half iisleep. 

It has h.tp})cned to voung men of the greatest 
wit to wabte tlieir spirits with anxiety and pain, 
so far us to do%€ upon their work with too much 
cagprncss of doing well. Xh'yden 

How to the bamts, where bards departed dose, 
The V led him soft. Pope’s Dunciad. 

CTiiefloss armies doz'd out the camnaicn. 


that ever it| DRAFF. 


[bjtop Sax. draf, i* A net draw n along the bottcmi of the 
imenl of ide« water. 

dms: Dronerly some- ^ Casting nets were spi^ in shdlow 
ur^ y Dragg in the deeps, and baits wcie hung on hooki. 

I had a hundred and fifty The creatures are but instruments 


Dut.] The sediment of lue. 

1 . Refuse; lees; dr^s: properly some- 
thing fluid. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty 
tatter’d prodigals lately come frean swinekeepii^, 
from eating and busks. Sfiaketp, Henry 1 v. 

’Twere ^mple fury, still thyself to waste 
On such as have no taste ; 

To Oder them a surfeit of pure bread 
Whose appetite b dead ! 

No, give them grains their fill | 

Husks, draff, to drink and swill. Ben Jonnm, 
1 call’d and drew them thither, 
hell-hounds to lick up the drafi and filth, 
Wiiich man’s polluting sin with taint had shed 
On what was pure. Milion't Parad. Lost. 

Here rather let me drudge, and cam my bread, 
'Hll vermin, or the draff or servile food. 


'Hll vermin, or the draff 
Consume me. 

I. Refuse ; sweepin 


MiUoftt Agonistes. 
Perhaps im- 


CT.iefloss armies dos’d out the campaign. Ketuse ; sweepings. remaps im- 

And navies pawn’d for orders on the main. Pof)c. proper. 

To 'iWZE. e. a. To stupify ; to dull. r. broker, bot tb« of mtwe. Dr,. 

He W.W oow much dcraved in Ids parts, and OUA FFY. adj. [from WortWess, 

with immodt*rate drinking doud in his understand- fl^^g^y* 


Stretch’d at his ease, their sire anWrU* ^P****^ 
Doz'd with his fumes, and heavy witlTnrirJ pad . 

Do'zen, duz'n. n. s. [douzaine, Fr.] The 
number of twelve. It is seldom used 
but on light occasions. 

We cannot lodge and board a dozen or fourteen 
gentlewomen, but we keep a bawdy house straight. 

, Shakesp, 

That the Indian figs licar such huge leaves, or 
delicate fruit, I could never find j yet I have tra- 1 
veiled a dozen miles together under them. Ralagh. 

By putting twelve units togetlicr, we have the 
cotnpl(‘x1dea of a dozen. Locke. I 


c/arendon. Draft, adj, [corrupt from draught."]] 


The creatures are but instruments in God’s 
hafid : the returning our aoknowledgment* to 
them is just tlie same absurdity with ttieirs who 
burnt incense to the dragt aihd saorificed to tlie 
net. Ragen, 

2. An instrument with hooka to catch Imld 
of things under water. 

You may in the morning find it near to some 
fixed place, and then take it up with a dnur hook, 
or otherwise. JVaitan. 

3 . A kind of car drawn by the hand. 

The drag is made somewhat like a low car : it 
is used for the carriage of timber, and then it 
drawn by the handle by two or more men. 

Meson's Meek, Ever, 

To Dra'gglk. e. u. [from drag.] To 
make dirty by drag^ng on the f^round. 

You’ll see a draggled damsel, here and there. 
From Billingsgate her fishy trafilick bear. 

Gay's Trivm.. 

He wore the same gown five years, without 
draggling or tearing. Su tft» 


Employed to draw. dmgg/mg or tearing. butft. 

Ulysses and old Nestor yoke you like draft To DRA'gGLE. r. ft. To grow dirty by 


beincr drs 

S and Cressida. tVI . 

^•] Which on 

main Dra'onet 

, which is: 
:.oodydu»t, 
lis feet were 
Denham. 

. commerce And ciuUiig 
T Some fislH 

_ 2 t as iong as 1 am aOie. _ _ Tim evenir 


The number of dissenters was something under 2. To draw any thing blirthensome ; 
a dozen with them. Swift, thing from which one cannot disengage' 

Do'ziness. n. 9. [from dozy.] Slecpi- one’s self, 

ness ; drousiness. Little US^. 'Tis long since I, for my celestial wife, 

A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, Loath’d by the gods, have dragg'd a ling’ring 

finds a doziness in his head, or a want of appetite. ' D^den. 

Locke *0 ^cll, 

Do'zv. «rfy. [iromdoze.] Sleepy,- dmusy j iirv,ufe 

sluggish. 


being drawn along the ground. 

His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 

Which on nis rider he would fiirt. Hudibras. 

Dra'onet. n. s. {drag and net.] A net 
which is drawn tdong the bottom oi’ the 
water. 

Dragnets were made to fish within the deep. 
And castinguets did rivers bottoms sweep. 

May's Virgil. 

Some fishermen, that had been out with a drag- 
net, and caught nothing, had a draught towards 
the evening, which pul them in hope of a sturgeon 
at last. L'EstruHge. 

One of OUT late great poets is sunk in his repn- 
^j^tion, because lie (ould ncv»*r forgive any con- 
cg|!u»which came in his way, but swept, like a 
dragn?*' Sreat and small. Diifden. 

yyhn.'iovcr old Time, with his huge dragnet, 
1 . 0 . «/.,...o*’'eddown to us along flic stream of ages, 
wliotVior shells or shellish, jewels or pebbles, 

rJ t o seaweeds or inud, thesJ aie the 

mutZ 


The yaw!»jng youth, scarce half awake, essays 5. To draw contemptuously alonir, as a I^PAYsmST 17 • 9. [draco, L&t. dragon, 
Hw lazy l.mb.m,dd«, head to rai.e. Drydea. thing unworthy to be tam«l. *■ 

‘RAB. n. 8, [bpabbe. Sax. lees.] A He triumphs In St. Austin’s opinion ; and is . a i ' j /» '’naed sement nerhans 
whore; a strumpet. not only content to dw me at his chariot- wheels, L A kind of Wl: ^ I * ^ 


ivhore ; a strumpet. 

That I, the son of a dear father ranrder’d. 


but he mokes a (bew 


SlUlingJieet. I 


Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 4. To pull about With violence and iano- 
And fall a cursing like a vei > drab / Shak. Dam. minv ^ 


If your worsliip will take order for the dtabs ’ 

and tue knaves, you need not fear the buwds. rn 

Cl I f he serpe 

Babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab. Skakesp, Macbeth. If” 

Curs’d be the wretch sovcn.il, and so vain, 

Paltry and proud drabs in Urury-lane. Pope. k 

Drachm, u. s. [drachma, Lat.] ^ *csc^d w 

X. An old Roman coin, 5 * To pul 

See here these movers, that do prize their ho- 
nours But then. 

At » crack’d drachm. Shakesp. Macbeth. And yet ii 

2 . The eighth part of an ounce. 

DRACUNCUWS. n. s. [Im.] A 
worm bred in the fcot countries, which To Drag 
grows to many yarfs length between trail or i 
the skin and flesh. From he 

Drad. aA\ ffor dread, or the part, pas- 
give of To aread.] Terrible; fonnida- a door i 
ble ; dreaded >ng on its 

Th' utmost satid^bittficli they shortly fetch, 1“ i** 

Whilst the drad danger drrss bcbiiid remain. 


miny. 

They shall surprise 

sernent, prince of air, and drag in chains 
Througii all his realm, and there confuumied 
_ leave. Milton. 

The constable was no sooner espied but he was 
reproached with disdainful words, beaten and 
dragged in so barbarous a manner, that he hardly 
«cscaped with his life. Clarendon. 

5* To pull roughly and forcibly. 

To fall, that ’s Justice ; 

But then^ to drag him after ! For to die. 

And yet m death to conquer, is my wish. Dryd,. 


. tx Ainu. Ul Wl: , , * 1 . * . * 

imaginary, much*? tke ro- 

mances of the 

j 1^0 alone. 

Like to a lonely drag,f\ 

Alakes fear’d wd talk’d „ 


Shakesp. 

Swift, swift, you dra^^^ 

May bear the mven’s evM ^ CynMine. 

And you, ye i^caly race, 

Whomglittcnng goTd an! wnio«rs grace; 
In other nations harmless p ^ 

Their guardian genii and J^rotectors own d. Rowe. 

On spicry vormnes therfc* ^ dragim ridw. 

Here, Lmqur strict ciiibi 

. A fiprrvi vmipnf wion ii^r Womail. 


In my fatal cause your sword wag drawn ; « a i: • i nr wnmftn 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg’d you down. 2. A fierce Violent man 

Hryden. 3 , \ constellation near t*^® north pole. 
oDrao. v.ii. To hang so low as to Dra'gon. n.$. [<frac«f W“»« 

fTAil nr oMfA tirmn trip crmiinri. . L ^ . 


ineir guardian genii and n 
On spicry vomnies therv 
Here, from qur strict eiiibi 


trail or grate upon the ground. 
From hence era beard the groans of 


ghosts, the 


of ^rcisd 1 TmhU sounding lasbeSs and of dragging chains. Dry. 

j dread.] Temble , fonnida- A door irwid to drag, when, by ite ill hang- 
dreadeo ing on its hinges* the bottom edge of the door 

utmost saiid^bittiidi they sborily fetch, rides In ito sweep tapon the flw. 


plant. 

Dra'gonet. ft. g. 
little dragon. 

Or in his womb might 
Of many dragonets, hisl 


rom dragon^] / 
^lurk some hidden nest 


Feny Queen. P^RAG. n. 8, [from the verb.] 


Moson's Mech. Ejer. (DRA'oONfliT 




libelltt.] 


stinging fly. 
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Hm iKMly tile buitlwridei it blight coloured ; 
Jl^ H may b#/ thet the delicete coloered dragon* 
mm maty have iibewite tome corrosive quality. 

DiUt'gonish* Hav- 

ing the fiirm of a dragon ; chragonlike. 
An arbitraiy#ord. 

Sometlmet we tee a cloud that 't dragoniihj 
A, vapour sometimes like a bear or lion. SMkop* 

DAa'oonlikb. [dragon and like.] 
Furious ; fiery. 

He fights dragimlike, and docs achieve 
As soon as draw his sword. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

Dra'oonsblood. 11 . a. [dragon and 
hlood*] So called from a false opinion 
of the dragon's combat with the ele- 
phant. 

Dragoniblood is a resin, to named as to teem to 
have been imagined an animal production. IJUl. 

Take dragoimloodf beat it in a mortar, and put 
it in a cloth with aqua vUa$ and strain them toge- 
ther. Peaeham. 

Dra'gonshbad. n.s. A plant. 

Dra'oomtreb. II. a. A species of palm. 

DRAGO'ON. n. a. [from dragen, Ger, 
to carry.] A kind of soldier tW serves 
indifferently either on foot or horse- 
back. 

Two regiments of dragoons sufiered much in the 
late action. Tatler, 

To Drago'on. ». a. [from the noun,] 
To persecute by abandoning a place to 
the rage of soldiers. 

In politicks I iicar you’re stanch, 

Directly bent against the French ; 

Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon'd into a wooden shoe. Prior. 

To DRAIN, r. a. [trainer, Fr.] 

1. To draw off gradually. 

Salt water drained through twenty vessels of 
earth, hath become fre.sh. Bacon Nat, Hkt, 
The fountains drain the water from the ground 
adjacent, and leave but sufficient inoistnre to 
breed moss. Bacm. 

In times of dearth it drained mucli coin of tlie 
kingdom, to fum’sh us with corn from foreign 
parts. ^ Bac(m\ to VUlien. 

Whilst a foreign war devoured our strength, 
and drained our treasures, luxury and expences 
increased at home. Atlerbury, 

The last emperor drained the wealth of those 
countries into bis own coffiers, without increasing 
his troops against France. Swift, 

2. To empty by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main, 

Boscommon, 

The royal babes a tawny wolf shall drain. 

Dryden 

While cruel Nero only drains 
Tlie mortal Spaniard’s ebbing veins. 

By study worn, and slack witli age. 

How dull, now thoughtless is his rage • Prior. 

Had the world lasted from all eternity, tliese 
comets must have been drained of all their fluids. 

Cheyne. 

3. To make jjuite dry. 

When wine is to be bottled, wash your 
bottles, but do nut drain them. 

Swyi's Dfrec. to the Btttler, 

Drain, n. s, [from ^he verb,] The 
channel through whidi liquids are gra- 
dually drawn ; a watercourse ; a sink. 

If your drains be deep, that you fbqrcaHle fall- 
ing into them, cover them. Mortimer's Hush, 

Why should I tell of ponds and drains, 
What carps we met witli for our pains f Sw^. 

Drake, n* «. [of unoertaiii etymology.] 

1. The male of the duck. 
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^The dock sliootd hide her eggs from the dmke, 
who will suck tl.etu if he mem. 

'Abriwser’t Hushamdrm 

2. [from draco, dragon^ ijit] A smliu 
piece of artillery. 

Two or three shots, made at them by a couple 
of drakes, made them stagger. Clarendon. 

DRAM. It. 8. [drachm, drachma, Lat.] j 

1. In weight tlie eighth part of an ounce. 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 

weighing severally seven drams in the air, the 
balance lu the water weigheth only four drams and 
forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight in the 
air two drams and nineteen grains : the balance 
kept the same depth in the water. ^ Bacon, 

2. A small quantity, in a kind of pro- 
verbial sense. 

One loving hour 

For many years of sorrow can dispense ; 

A dram of sweet is worth a pound of sour. 

Faif^ Queen. 

No dram of judgment with thy force is join’d j 
Thy body is of profit, and niv mind. Dry, Fab, 

3. Such a quantity of distilled spirits as 
is usually drank at once. . 

1 could do this, and tliat with no rash potion. 
But with a liiig’rinp dram, that should not work 
Maliciouhly like poison. Shakesp. TFinter’i Tide. 

Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that 
you drink, raiseth your character. Swift. 

4. Spirits ; distilled liquors. 

A second see, by meeker manners known. 

And modest as the maid that siiis alone ; 

From the strong fate of drams it tliou get free. 
Another Durfy, Ward ! shall sing in thee. Pope. 

To Dram. v. n. [from the noun.] In 
low language, to drink drams ; to drink 
distilled spirits. 

DRAMA. It. «• [^|p«/bus.] A poem accom- 
modated to action ; a poem in which the 
action is not related, but represented ; 
and in which therefore such rules are to 
be observed as make the representation 
probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Aristotle drew 
from Humer, which he mted to the drama ; fur- 
nishing himself also with observations from the 
theatre, when it fiourlshed under A^^schylus, Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles. Dryden. 

Drama'tical.^ adj. [from drama.] 

Drama'tick. J Represented by ac- 
tion ; not narrative. 

1 hope to make it appear, that, in the great 
dramatick poem of nature, is a necessity of intro- 
ducing a God. Bentley. 

Drama'tically. adv. [from drama- 
tick.] Representatively ; by represen- 
tation. 

Ignorance and errors are severally reprehended, 
partly dramatically, partly simply’ Dryden. 

Dra'matist. n. s. [from drama.] The 
author of dramatic compositions. 

Tlie whole theatre resounds with the praises of 
the great dramatist, and the wonderful wt and 
order of the composition. Burnet's Theory, 

Drank, [the preterite of drink.] 

To DRAPE, V. n. [drop, Fr. drapus, 
low Lat] 

1. To make clotli. 

It was rare to set prices by statute ; and this 
act did not prescribe prices, but stinted them notrj 
to exceed a rate, that the clothier might draw ac- ’ 
curdingly as he migiit afford. Bacou, 

2. To jeer, or satirme. [di'upper^ Fr.] It 
is used in this sense by the umovator 
Temple, whom nobody has imitated. 

Dra'bbr. n. s. [from drape.] One who 
•ells cloth. 
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If a piece of cloth in a dswpeF* shop be vari- 
ously iolded, it will appear of differing coloon. 

Boyle on Colours, 

The dmer and mercer may measure her. 

Howd 

ORA'peRT. II. 8. [drapperie, Fr.] 

1. Cloibwork ; the trade of making cloth ; 
woollen manufacture. 

He made statutes for the maintenance of dra* 
pery, and the keeping of wools within the realm. 

Bacon's Henry V II. 

The reverend clergy should set us an example, 
by contenting themselvei with wearing gowns, 
and other haKliraents, of Irish drapery. Swift. 

2. Cloth; stuffs of wool. 

The Bulls and Frogs Iiad served the lord Strutt 
with drapery ware for many years. 

Arbuthnot'i History of John Bull, 

3. The dress of a picture or statue. 

Poets are allowed the same liberty in their de- 
scriptions and comparisons, as painters in their 
draperies and ornaments. Prior. 

Dra'pet. n. 8. [from drape.] Cloth 
coverlet. Not in use. 

Thence she them brought into a stately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair disprod, 

And ready dighl with drapets fcastival, 

Against the viands should be ministred. Fairy Q. 

Dra'stiok. a^. Powerful; 

vigorous; efficacious. * 

It is used of a medicine that works with speed ; 
as jalap, scammony, and the stronger pu^es. 

Quincy. 

Drave. [the preterite of drive.] Drove 
is more used. 

He drave them beyond Amon’s flood, 

And their sad bounds mark’d deep in their own 
blood. Cowley. 

The foe rush’d furious as he pants for breath. 
And through his navel drove the pomted death. 

Pope's Iliad. 

Draugh. n. s. [corruptly written for 
draff.] Refuse ; swill. See Draff. 

\Ve do notact, that often jest and laugh : 

Tib old, but true, still swine eat all the draugh. 

Sliakesp 

Draught, n. e. [from draw.] 

1. The act of drinking. 

They slung up one of their hogsheads, and I 
drank It off at a draught ; which 1 might well do, 
for it did not hold half a pint. Gulliver's Travels. 

2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He liad once continued about nine days with- 
out drink ; and he might have continueo longer, 
if, by distempering himself one night with itard 
study, he had not nad some inclination to take a 
small draught. Boole. 

Fill high tlic goblets with the sparkling flood, 
And with deep dratights invoke our common god. 

Dryden. 

Long draughts of sleep his monstrous limbs en- 
slave ; 

He reels, and falling fills the tpocious cave. 

Dryden's ASneid. 

I have cured some very desperate coughs by a 
drasight every morniim of spring water, with a 
baneful of sage boiled in it. Temple. 

Every draught, to him that has quenched his 
thirst, IS but a furtlier quenching of nature; a 
provision for rheum and ^ * South. 

3. Liquor drank for 

Were it a draught she banquets, 

1 would not taste offer. Miliim. 

Ntt<aber’4 tnat tie unseen 
In the pemIcMiu draught: the word obscene, 

Or har^, once eloiic’d, must ever fly 

IrrevocabiAi wt too prompt reply. Prm. 

Deliciooiavinet th’ attending herald brought ; 
The gold gave lustre to the purple ^anght. 

• ^ Pones Odyssey. 

4. Ike Mt of drawing or pulling car- 

riagea. 

b7a 
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A geueral cvMtom of «iSi^^z«A4SMr «li toiti ci 
insu^ht, wcmlfi be |>ei|i«||M <be giMBit Jieiiteve- 
incat. Tempte. 

llie niott omeum tSiat femem liftve, it for| 
dnmght hortet. Jfdrtfetrr^i BuAandry, | 

5. The quality of being dxawn. 


D R A 
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'J*be Hertibrdibire wltee)>|>long)i is the best and 1 5 , To Buck. 

i* ! A I — . . . 


Oonot lich nwaoMMuyoot m4 dram yon Aflub«(%litwM<inM|f,f}i9p4tt|rw«Mr, , 
before the judgmentreaMi^ Jmet, U. 6. An4 ehawt Mir 0m»^ i^iroWMU. >qA Miiig 

4. T«nuMout^«datpidaoe. ji .j- «p*». 

Tiiey <fnw> op JimHA Mb MMr, end took 1«. l^daio AT quAsd oartdiw. , 
him up out of the dungeon. «fef^ zxxviii. 15. PbUocleelntreftted'Peniele to opetb Aiet^gief ; 
Draw the water for the fbgee Neth> ui. 14. who, the curtabi, Uiat the caudle might 


strongest for most uses, and of tlm easiest dnz^//t. I 

MaHimtr. I 


0 . 


He hath dravm thee dr^r* Eecbti, zUi. T. 

There was no war, no dearth^ no stop of trade 
or commerce, it was onljr the crown which bad 
sucked too hard, and now being full, upon the 
head of a young king, was like to draw less. 

Boron’s Henry Vll. 
Sucking and deottnng the breast dtichargeth the 
milk as fast as it can be generated. 

ITiiemon on Tumottrt. 

. To attract ; to call towards itself. 

We see that salt, laid to acut finger, healeth it ; 


Majesty in an eclipse, like tlie sun, draiot eyes 
that would not have looked towards it if it had 
shined out. Suckliw. 

He affected a habit different from that of the 
times, such at men had only beheld m pictures, 
wliich drew the eyes of most, and the reverence 
of many, towards him. Clarendon. 


Representation by picture. 

Her pencil drew whateor her soul design’d, 

And oft the happy draught surpass’d tlie image in 
her mind. ^ Dryden. 

7* Delineation; sketch; outline. 

A good incfiiiation is but the first rude draught 
of virtue ; but the finishing strokes are from the 
will. Suidk. 

I have, in a short draught, given a view of our 
original ideas, from wlience lul the rest are de- 
rived. Locke, 

8. A picture drawn. 

Whereas in other creatures we have hut the 

trace of his footsteps, in man we have Hie draught 
of his hand : in him were united all the scalteied 
perfections of the creature, _ South. 

9. The act of sweeping with a net. 

Upon the dnught of a pond, not one fi«h »«» 1 7 / Tr^raw as^die’roairnet does, 

f. left.battwop.kc.gK,wntoanexee«.veb.,^.| ^ she l«d all magnet^rce alone, 

10. The quantity of fishes taken by once 
drawing the net. 

He laid down his pipe, and cast his net, which 
V brought him a very great draught. VEetrange. 

,11. The act of shooting with the bow, 

Geffrey of Bonllion, at one draught of his bow, 

' shooting against David’s tower in Jerusalem, 

broached three feetless birds called allerions. 

Camden* s Remains. 

12. Diversion in war ; the act of disturb- 
ing the main design ; perhaps sudden 
attack. 

1 conceive the manner of your handling of the 
service, by drawing sudden draughts upon the 
enemy, when he looketh not for you. 


not complain of her blushing, iwas ready 

17. To extract. 

Herbs dratv a weak julde, npd have i 

Spirits, by distillations, ntay be draum out of 
vegetable juices, which shall fiame and fipjoe of 
themselves. Cks^. 

18. To procure, as an agent cause. 

When he finds the hardship of slavery outweigh 

the value of life, *tis in hii power, by resisting ms 
master, to draw on himself death. iSchtk 


8 . 


d part! _ 

Draw out with credulous desire, and lead 
At will the manliest, resolutest breast, 

As the magnetic hardest iron draws, Milton. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes tlie heart ; 
Of your own pomp yourself the greatest part. 

Dryden. 

To inhale, 

Thus 1 call’d, and stray’d t know not whither. 
From where I first drew air, and first belieid 
I'hfs happy light. Miltons Parud. Lost. 

While near Uie Lucrine lake, consum’d to death, 
I draw the sultry mr, and gasp for breath, 

You taste the cooling breeze. Addmn on Italy. 

Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop purer breath, 
When nature sicken’d, and each gale was death ? 

Spenser mi Ireland. 9. To take from any thing containing or 
Forces drawn off from the main army ; holding. 

They drew out the staves of Uie ark. 2 Chron. 
10 . To take off the spit or broacher. 

The rest 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feast, 

Which drawn and serv’d, their hunger tliey ap- 
pease. Dryden. 

111. To take from a cask. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Are left this vault to brag of. Shakesp. Macbeth, 

1 12. To pull a sword trom the sheath. 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 

And draw no swords but what are sanctified. 

Shakesp. 

I will draw my sword ; my hand shall destroy 
them. Exodus, xv. 

He proceeded so far in bis insolence, as to draw 
out his sword with an intent to kill him. Dryden. 

In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 
Till in my fatal cause your sword was drawn } 

The weight of my luisicutunes diagg’d you down. 

Dra'ughthouse. n. s. J^aueAt rad , 3 , let out ray liquid. 

Aouse. j A house in which filth is de- Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
posited. Of my more fierce endeavour. 

^n^ they brake down the image of Baal, and _ , , , Shakesp. King Lear. 

bmke dowd the house of Baal, and made it a I opened the turoopby the point of a lancet, 
draurkthousea 2 Kinos without drazoing one dfop of blood. 

r.Diuw .... ... To»k.k«d».of 

a^Wn, [ofia^^an^ oox.j jljg joiner puts boards into ovens after the 

i. To pull along ; not to carry. batch is drawn. Mortimer* s Husbandry. 

Then shall all Israel brH^ ropes to tliat city, 15. To unclos^ OT sljde back curtains, 

..A it «K« o V — curtains, and discover 


13. 

a detachment. 

Such a draught of forces would lessen the num- 
tier of those that might otherwise be employed. 

AMison, I 

14. A sink ; a drain. 

Whatsoever entcrclh in at the mouth goeth into I 

the belly, and is cast out into the draught. 

Matt, XV. 17. 

15. The depth which a vessel draws, or| 
sinks into the water. 

With roomy decks, her guns of mighty strenrth, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her iengih. 

Dryden. 

With a small vessel one may keep within a mile 


of the shore, go amongst rocks, and pass overj 
shoals, where a vessel of any draught 
strike. EUu*8 Voyage. I 


would I 


any draugh 

16. [In the plural, draughts,'] A kind of j 
play resembling chess. 


and we will draw it into the nver. 3 Sam. | 

2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 

He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. I 
Judges, li. 22 . 1 

The arrow is now dmam to the bead. Atterb. f 
8. To bring by violence ; to drag. 


so as it seemeih salt draweth blood, as well as] 19. To produce, or bring, as an efficient 
blood dmtt»etk salt. jBocon.| c^xiBe, ^ 

When the fbmitoin cf maukind 
Did draw corruption, and God’s curse, by sin. 
This was a charge that all his heirs did bind. 
And all his offspring grew coxrupt therein. 

Skr J Davies. 

Relidon will requite all the honour we can do it, 
by the blessings it will dmwdowu upon us, TUlots. 

Our voluntary actions are the precedent causes 
of good and evil, which they arow after them, 
nurf bring upon us. Loef^. 

Wbut would a man value land ready cultivated, 
and well stocked, where he had no hopes of com- 
merce with other parts of the world, to drmo mo- 
ney to him by the sale of the product ? Locke. 

Those elucidations have given rise or increase 
to his doubts, and drairn obscurity upon places of 
scripture. Loche. 

His sword ne’er fell but on the guU^ head 5 
Oppression, tyranny, and pow’r usurp’d, 

Dnsw all the vengeance of his arm upon ’em. 

Addison. 

20 . To convey secretly or gradually. 

Tlie liers in wait draw tiiemsmves along. 

Judg, XX. 37’, 

In process of time, and as their people in- 
creased, they drew themselves more westerly to- 
wards the Red Sea. Raleigh. 

21. To protract; to lengthen; to spin. 

TIuw much her grace Is alter’d on the sudden ! 

How Jong her face is drawn! how pale she looks, 
And of an eartliiy cold I Shakesp. Hen. VII 1. 
Hear liimsclf repine 

At Fate’s unequal laws ; and at the clue 
Which merciless in length the midmost sister drew. 

1Drydai*s Juvenal. 

If we shall meet ag^ain with more delight, 

Tlifu draw my life in Jength ; let me sustain, 

In hopes of Ills embrace, the worst of pain. 

Di^en's Mneid. 
In tome similes, men draw their coniparisout 
into minute particulars of no importance. 

Felton on the Classickt. 

22. To utter lingeringly. 

'riie brand, amid tlie fiaming fuel thrown. 

Or drew, or teem’d to draw, a dt ing groan. 

Dryden s Fables. 

23. To derive; to have some original 
cause or donor. 

Shall frce-bom men, 111 humble awe, 

Submit to servile shame 
Who from consent and custom draw 
1 he same right to lie rul’d by law, 

W hich kings pretend to reign ? Dryden, 
Several wits entered into commerce with the 
Egyptians, and from them drew tlie rudiments of 
sciences. TesnpU. 

24. lb deduce as from posfulates. 

From the events and revolutions of these go- 
vernments, are drawn tlie usual histnictloiis of 
princes mid statesmen. < Itmpte, 

25. To imply ; to produce as a consequent 

tial inference. ^ ^ ^ 

What shews the force cf the infiefeiiec ^hot a 
view of all Uie intermediate ideal that dmw la 
the ooDcluskm, or fnropoiklha Ihfisned f Looks* 


Tlic sev’rki casket* to this noble prince. Shakesp, 
Alarm’d, and irith presaging heart he came, ' 
And drew the cartains* end expos’d the dame. 

Dryden. 


Shouts, cries, and groans first pierce my 'ears, To allure : to etltice. 
and then ■ ■ 
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Tdi^^htni on oonfuikm. Shah, Mach* 

yvtyiA'ft 

3O|VU0 mo not llws wicJioo* 

^ mm tarns* 

HtVing ilM ntt| by omfrty jiioiniiiiiilaid threata, 
to ibw otbort to hia porp<^. Hamaird, 

Th« Spamordij (bat were in the towii,f nad to 
need m0mork$,w their iMsee w their fonw sal- 
a* the ec^deaae dr an army, wbkh canio^ 
ibr their deUTerattoa# coi^ not tJiem fortW 
again* Baems War with Spaia < ' 

To lead as a motive. 

Mypurpoioa do Sram^ much atn^ SJmhetp* 
Xmom wondering irtood* dion mta’d the cause 
Which to ikteain the cmwding |>eople draws. 

Drydan 

SB. To persuade to follow. 

I draw thii gallant head of war, 

And caHM these dery apiritli from the world 
To oauook conqaeib Skaheap* 

The poet 

Did feign that Orphens drew trees, stones, and 
floods ; 

Since nought so stodkish, hard, and full of rage, 
Bpt musick, for the time, doth change his nature. 


SO. To induce ; to persuade. 

The English l^s did ally themselves with the 
Iiish, and drew them in to dwell aroonc them, and 
gave their children to be fostered by them. Dawes. 

Their beauty or uiibecomiugness are of more 
fc^ce to draw or deter their imitation than dis- 
courses. ^ Locke. 

30. I'o win ; to gain ; a metaphor from 
gaming. 

This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
That which my father loses. Slidkesp. King Lear. 

31. To receive; to take up : aa, to draw 
money from the funds. 

For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 
•—•If every duent in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat, 

1 would not draw them, 1 would have my bond. 

Khaketp. 

33. To extort ; to force. 

So sad an object, and so well express’d, 

Drew sighs add groans from the griev’d hero’s 
breast. Diyden. 

Can you e’er forget 

Tlie fond embraces, and repeated blessings, 
Which you drew from him in your last farewel ? 

Addison. 

33. To wrest ; to distort. I 

I wish that both you and others would cease 

from drawing the scriptures to your fantasies and 
alTectioiis. ^ Whitgijie. 

34. To compose ; to form in writing : used 
of formulary or juridical writings, 

III the mean lime I will draw a bill of proper- 
ties, such as our play wants. Shakeap. 

Clerk, draw a deed of gift* Shake^. 

The report is not unarttuily drawn, in the spirit 
of a pleader, who can And the most plausible to- 
picks. Swifi 

Shall Ward draw contracU with a statesman’s 
skiU? Pope. 

35. To withdraw fWmi judicial notice. 


Go, wash thy face, and draw thy action . 
t he in this humour with me. 


come, 

Shak. 


thou must not 

83. To eviscerate ; to embowel. 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 
And from your eah their lUmy substance wipe. 

King. 

37. To convey a crimliial to execution on 
a sledge. 

38. Ts draw in. To Awly to any pur- 
pose by distortion or violence. 

A dbpttte,^ where every little straw is laid hold 
ou, and every thing that can but be dram in ativ 
wavt to give colour to the ai^uiiMHt^ 4t advaneed 
wim oitefUatkm, Lodw. 

>9. To represent by picture, or in fimey. 
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I do arm myerif 

To weteome the condirion of toe time ; 

Which cannot look more Iddaoiwty on tnCf 
Than X have drawn itlnmy fantasy. Shak* K. IV. 

With hit other hand, thus o’er bU brow, 

He falls to such pepisai of my face, 

As he would draw it. Snakesp. Hamkd* 

Draw the whole world expecting wV should 
reign, 

After this combat, o’er the conquer’d mahi. WollSrr. 

. From the soft assaults of love 
Poets and painters never arc secure ; 

Can I, untouch’d, the fair one’s passions move, 
Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its pow'r ? Prior. 

40. To form a representative image. 

The emperor one day took up a pencil which 

fell from the baud of Titian, who was then draw- 
ing hh picture ; and, upon the compliment m hich 
Ttuati made him <m that occasion, ne said, Titian 
deserves to be served by Cmsar. Dryden 

41. To draw in. To contract ; to pull back. 

Now, sporting muse, draw in the flowing reins ; 

Leave the clear streams awhile for sunny phiins. Oa. 
43. To draw in. To inveigle ; to entice. 

Have they invented tones to win 

Tlie women, and make them draw in 

The men, as Indians with a female 

Tame clepimnt inveigle the male ? Hudihraa. 

It was tiie prostitute mi th of faithless misci cants 
that drew them in, and deceived them. S**uth. 

43. To draw off* To extract by distillation. 

Authors, who have thus drawn oj' the spirits of' 
their thoughts, sliould lie still for some time, till 
their luiiuls have gathered fresh strength, and hy 
reading, reflection, and conversation, laid in a 
new stock of elegancies, sentiments, and i maces 
of nature. Adduona Freehol&f'. 

44. To drain out by a vent. 

Stop your vessel, and have a little vent-hole 
stopped with a sjnll, which never allow to be polic'd 
out till you draw great quiiitity. Mort. Hush 

45. To draw off To withdraw; to abstract. 

It drawa meiTs minds off from the bitterness of 

party. ^ Adduon. 

46. To draw on. To occasion ; to invite. 

Under colour of war, which eitlier his negligence 

drawa on, or his practices procured, he levied a 
subsidy. Hayivard. 

47* To draw on. To caude ; to bring by 
degrees. 

Tlie examination of the subtile matter would 
draw on tlie consideration of the nice controver- 
sies that perplex philosophers. Boyle on Fluids. 

48. To draw over. To raise in a still. 

I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees 
mixed with it essential oil of wormwood, dratm 
over with water in a limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 

49. To draw over. To persuade to revolt ; 
to induce to change a phrty* 

Some might be brought into his interest s by mo- 
ney; others drawn over by fear. Add. on the War. 

One of ditfenng sentiments would have drawn 
Luther over to his party. Auerbnry, 

50. To draw out. To protract ; to lengthen. 

He must not only die the death, 

Bui thy unkindness shall his death draw out 
To lingring sufferance. Shak, Meas for Measure. 

51. To draw out. To beat out, as is done^ 

to hot iron. | 

Batter a piece of iron out, or as workmen rail it, | 
draw it wit, till it comes to its breadtli. Moxon. 

Virgil has drauw out the best rules of tillage and 
planting into two books, which Hesiod has dis- 
patched in half a one. Addison, 

52. To draw out. To extract ; to pump 
out by insinuation. 

Philoclea found her, and, to draw wit more, 
said she, 1 have often wondered bow such excel- 
lencies could be. Sidney* 

63. To draw out. To induce by motive. 

Whereas it is concluded, that tlie retaining di- 
verse things in the church of England, which other 
reformed lurches have cast out, must needs argue 
that we do not well, unless we can shew that they 
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r haive done ill : What needed this wrevt tariripto 
iaom tts an accusatiofief foreign churches ? maker 
M. To draw out. To call to action ; to 
detach for service ; to range. 

Draw wit a file, pick man by man, 

Such who dare die, ana dear wilt sell their death. 

Dryden, 

Next of his men and ships he makes revie^ 
Draw Wit the best and ablest of the crew. Dr. JEn. 

55. To range in battle. 

Let him desire his superior oflicer, that, tlie next 
time he is dram out, the Challenger may be posted 
near him. CoIUcr, 

56. To t/rtnonp. To form in order of batUe. 

So Muley-2k*ydau found us 
Drawn up in battle, to receive die charge. Dryden. 
67. To draw up. To form in wnting ; to 
compose in a formulary manner. 

To make a sketch, or a more perfect model of 
a picture, is, in the language of poets, to dnaw np 
the scenery of a play. Dryden. 

A ] taper may he di awn up, and signed by two 
or three hundred principal gentlemen. %infi. 

To Draw. «. n. 

1 . To perform theofficcof a beast of draught. 

All heifer which hath not been wrought with, and 
which hath not dratvn in the yoke. Deut* xxi. 8. 

Think every bearded fellow, that ’s butyok’d, 
May draui with you. Shakesp* Othello. 

2. To act as a weight. 

They should keep a watch upon the particalar 
bias in Uieir minds, Uiatit may not draw too much. 

Addiaon^s Spcctatot . 

3. To contract ; to shrink. 

1 have not yet found certainly, that the water 
itself by mixture of ashes, or dust, will shrink or 
draw into less room. Bacon*t Nat, Hut. 

4* To advance ; to move ; to make pro- 
gression any way. 

You were, Jupiter, a swan, for the love of 
Leda : Oh ! oimnpoteut love ’ how near the god 
drew to the complexion of a gooso. Shakeap. 
Draw >c near hither all the chief of the people. 

1 iMW. 

He ended ; and th’ archangel soon drew nigh. 
Not in ins shape celestial, but as man 
Clad to meet man MiUon't Parad, Lost. 

They relumed to the camp where the king was, 
and the Scot s drew a little back to a more conve- 
nient post for their residence. Clarendon. 

Ambitions meteors ! how willing they are to set 
themselves upon the wing, takitm tvery occasion 
of drawing ufiviard to the sun. Dryd. Don S(dmt. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw. 
Whom from the shore the surly boatman saw, 
Observ’d their passage through the shady wood, 
And niai k’d their near approaches to the flood. Dr. 

And now I faint with grief ; my fate draws nigh. 
In all the pride of blooming youth 1 die. Ad Ond. 

. To draw together ; to be collected ; to 
come togetlier. 

They muster there, and round the centre swarm, 
And draw together in a globose form. JBiackm. 
0. To draw a sword. 

For his sake 

Did I expose myself, pure : for hit love 
Drew to defend him, w hen he was beset. Shakeap* 

7* To practise the art of delineation. 

So much insight into perspective, and skill in 
drawing, as will enable him to represent tolerably 
oi^aper any thine he sees, should be got. Locke. 

8. TotakeacardoutcrfA|yick^ to take 

a lot, i 

He has dram a bkulric, an^ smiles. Dryden, 

9. To make a soketun by attraction. 

10. To dram To retire ; to retreat. 

When tbeeagagement proves unlucky, the way 

is to draw aff by agrees, and not to come to an 
open TUptnie. CoUier. 

U, To dram on. To advance; to ap- 
proach. 

The fatal day drmoa on, when I must ialU Dry. 
12, Te draw up. To form troops into 
regular order. 
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The lord Bototrd^ uriKh th« kiiig’t ivooM lec* 
\g ther« WM uo upm/ tide, dm, 

an a large field oppo^ti^ to thif oiid|^. Clarrmum. 

13. To draw retaina thrqtt|^h Si Hi varie- 
ties ot ttse^ aohie sh«^ of its ori^nal 
i^aningp to full. It expresses an ac- 
tion, gradual or continuous, and lei- 
surely. Thus we forge a sword by 
blows, but we draw it by a continued 
line* We potir li^or quick, but we 
draw it in a continued sti'eam. We 
force compliance by threats, but we 
draw it by gradual prevalence. We 
write a letter with whatever haste, but 
we draw a bill with slow scrupulosi^. 

Draw. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of drawing. 

2. The lot or chance drawn. 

Dra'wback. n. s. \drap and hack.'] 

Money paid* back for ready payment, 
or any other reason. 

1ji pojiindsge ainJ drawbachs I lose half my rent ; 
Whatever they give me, 1 must be content. Swift, 

Drawbridge*, n. s. [draw and bri^e.] 
A bridge made to be lifted up, to hinder 
or admit communication at pleasure. 

Half the buildings were raised on Urn continent, 
atid the otlier half on an island, continued togo- 
^ther by a drawbridge. Coreto s Sm vey of ComwaU. 
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S. The con^wnf ManmlMtlWM. 

Drawn, {j^rticijple from 

An army wuiMmi l»,dSflN of aw lix (hon 
send horse. Ciortndm 

$0 lofty #ss the j^le, li'VerUiistt bew, 

With vlj^nr dfotohj mnSf put the shaft below. 

2)tyden*tJ^nbk$. 

1. Equal; where eadipsity takes his own 
stake. 

If we make a drawn game of it, or procure but' 
moderate advantages, every British lieart must 
tremble. Addison. 

With a sword drawti* 

What, art thou drawn amongst those heartless 
hinds ? ^ - 


Dra'wer. n, t. [from draw 
I. One employed in procuring 


J 


the well. 


procuring water from 


From ilic hewer of thy wood unto the drawer of 
thy water. Dent. xxix. 11. 

2. One whose business is to draw liquors 
from the cask. 

Stand in some bye room, while I question ray 
puny drau/er to what cud he gave me tlic sugar. 

Sfmhegp, Henry IV. 

IfCt the drawers be ready with wine and fresh 
glasses ; 

Ix:t the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 
must be tied. Ben Jim$on*$ Tavern Acad, 

A man pf fire is a general enemy to alt waiters, 
raid makes the drawers abroad, and his footmen 
at home, kn^ he is not to be provoked. Toiler, 

6, That which has the power of attraction 

Love Is a fiame, and therefore we say beauty is 
attractive, because physicians observe that fire is 
a mat drawer. Suift, 

4. A box in a case, out of which it is 
drawn at pleasure. 

There may be other and different intelligent 
beings of whose faculties he has as little know- 
ledge, or apprehension, as a worm, shut up in me 
drawer of a cabinet, hath of the senses or under- 
standing of a man. Locke 

\V e will suppose the China dishes taken ofl, 
and a drawer ot medals supulywe their room. 

Adkison on Medals. 

6. [In tlie plural.] The lower part of a 
man's dress. 

I’he Maltese harden the bodies of their chil- 
dren, by making them go stark naked, without 
shirt or drauers, till they ore ten years old. Locke, 

Dea'wxng. n.8. [from drate.] Delineo- 
riot) ; repi^seiltation. 

They random dravdagt from your sheets shall 
take, ' 

And of one beauty many bhinders make. Pope, 

Dra wingroom. «. a. [from draw and 
room.] 

1. The room in which company assembles 
at court 

\\ hat you heard of the words spoken of y ou 
in the drawingrom was uoi tme : the sayings of 
princes are generally Is ill related as the sayings 
of wits. Fope. 


3. Open ; put aside, or unclosed. 

A curtain drawn presented to our view 
A town besieg’d. J)rydcn*8 Tyrannic Love. 

4. Eviscerated. 

There is no more faith in thee than in a Stoned 
prune ; no more truth in Oiee than in a drawn fox. 

fihlklsp. 

5. Induced as from some motive, 

Tlio Irish will better be drawn to the English, 

than the English to the Irish government. 

Spenser on Ireland. 
As this friendsliJp was drawn tORCther by fear 
on both sides, so it was uot like to be more dura- 
ble than was the fear. Hayward. 

Dra'wwell. It. 8. [dram and rveli,] A 
deep well ; a well out of which water 
is drawn by a long cord. 

The first conceit, tending to a watch, was 
drawwellt the people of old were wont only to 
let down a pitcher with a handcord, for as much 
water as they could easily pull up. Crew, 

To Drawl, v. n. [from draw.] To utter 
any thing in a slow, driveling way. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one laxy tone 
Through tlie long heavy page drawl on. Pime, 

DRAYT I n. 8, The 

DKATCAUT. J car on which beer is 
carried. 

Eel him be brought into the field of election 
upon bis draycaH, and 1 will meet him tlicre in a 
tnuniphant chariot. Addison 

When drays bound high, then never cross behind 
Where bubbling yest is blown by gusts of wind. 

Gay. 

Dra'yhorse. n.$. [dray and horse.] A 
horse which draws a dray. 

This truth is illustrated by a discourse on the 
nature of the elephant and tlie drayhorse. Tatler 

Dra'yman. n.8. [dray and man.] One 
that attends a dray or cart, 

A brace of draymen bid God s^ed him well, 


And bad the tiibuteof bis supple knee. Skakesp. 

mid r 

Nay, have not 


Have not cohlers, draymin] mid mechamcks 
Hied f 


g overned as well as prea< 
icy by preaching Come to govern ? " South. 

Dra'y PLOUGH, n.8. [dray and plough.] 
A plough of a particular kind. 

Tnc drayploHgh it the best plough in winter for 
mliy clays. Mortimer*s Husbandry. 

Dra'zel. «. #. [perhaps corrupted from 
dr onset the scum or dross of human na- 
ture ; or from droslesse, Fr. a whore,] 
A low, mean, worthless wretch. 

As the devil uses witches, 

To be tlicif cully for a space, 

I'hat, when the time’s expir’d, the draxets 
For ever may become his vassals. Hudfbras. 

DREAD, n, s. [bpab. Sax,] 

1. Fear ; terrour ; aflfk^ht ; horrour either 
felt or impressed 

TJitnk'st thou Uiot duty shall have dread to 
8])eak, r 

Wlien pow’r to flattVy hows? ToplaUmcsshonour 
Is hound, when majesty 40*0% jails. 

Wiokem. King Lear. 
Let not my dread make me afraia. Jab. 
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divine displeasure, and of tl|»s 

Ot^WOlM? * 

if OUT fiuinoin he .. 

evil, he hiM innid his mwii with Che 
eternal ndiN^ f „ t-, 
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The feir of you, ai4 m dreed of you, 
be upon every heast^ the ** 

3. Hleiiem^oraatef 
of fear. 

let him be your dread. t tmkik 

To thee, of all our^coed^dwHcred ipmf 
To thee^ our dearest 

Dkbad. oijlf. rt»p*ib,Sffc.j 

I. Terrible; ' 

That e’er thU tonmie of mine. 

That laid tlie sentence of dre<nbbai^hment 
On yond* proud mau, sboold take it og agaki 
Witn words of soothl RIolMnto* Sikhssrd H, 
It cannot be, but thou hut murtWd hlmj 
So should a niurthererlook. so drroa, so grim. Shsht 
To bo expos’d against the warong winds ; 

To stand against (Be deep dread belted thunder. 

I^uthesp. 

Terrour soil’d the rebel host. 

When, coming towards theifi, so dteadihey saw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn’d. MUt* 

2* Awful ; venerable in the highest degree. 
Thou, attended gloriously from beav’n, 

Shalt ill the sky appear, mid fidm thee s^ 

The summoning arohan^ls to j^laim' 

•cad tribunal. Milton's Pm 

From this descent 


Tliy dread tribiTnal. ^ Milton's Parad, Lott, 
From this descent 
Celestial virtues rising will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall. 

^ Milton. 

a Tliis seems to be the meaning of that 
controverted phrase, df'ead mqjesiy. 
Some of the old acts of parliament are 
said in the preface to be metuendissimi 
regis, our dread sovereign’s. 

To Dread, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fear in an excessive degree. 

You may despise that which terrifies others, 
and whicli yet all, even those who most dread it, 
must in a' little time encounter. If'ake. 

To Dread, e. n. To be in fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Dent, i. t. 

Drb'ader. »i. 8. [from dread.] One 
that lives in fear. 

I have suspended much of my pity towards 
groat dreaders of popery. Swift, 

Dkk'adful. [dread and fill/.] 

. Terrible; frightful; formidable. 

The rigid interdiction which resounds 
Yet dre^ut in mine ear. Milton. 

The still night, 

Accompanied with dampaanddfca(^idgloom.Mii. 
Thy love, stiUwriu; d with fate, 

Is drradjkd as thy bate. Cranmue, 

2. Awful; venerable. 

IJow dreadful is tliis place* Geaarik 

Dre'adfulness. n. a. [from dreadfuh] 
Terribleness ; frightfulncss. 

It may justly serve for iiuitter of extreme ter- 
rourto the wicked, whether they regmd the dread* 
fulness of the day in which they shall be tried, oe 
the quality of the judge by whom tlicy ere to bo 
tried. Hakewill on Providence. 

Drf/adfully. adv. [from dread/iiL] 
Terribly; frightfully. 

Not sharp revenge, nor hell itself can find 


A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
htdothdi 
wrbtch, jipd St 


Which day and nij^ht dotii ^^^ea^ul^ accuse, 


Condemns the 
news. 

DRE'A BLESS 
less; unaHHght^l 
undaunted ; free from ieraour« 


le charge re- 
Drydm. 


5. a^. [from dreado] FW- 
righted ; intrepid; unriiakeD ; 
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Dmihm, takl lie> that ahall 1 toon declare ; 

It Wiieomplain*d> that thou hadit done great tort 
an aged woman. Fairv Queen. 

All night the dreadtm angel, unpursued, 
Thiou^ neav’n'a wide champaign held his way. 

Milton. 

Drb'Adlessness. n, s, [from dreadiess.] 
Fearlesaness ; intrepidity; undaunted- 
neas. 

Zeimane, to whom danger then was a cause of 
dreadlestneu, all tlie composition of her elements' 
being nothing but fiery, with swiftness of desire 
crossed him, ^ Sidney. 

DREAM. It. «. [droom, Dut] This word 
ia derived by Meric Casatthon, with 
more ingenuity than truth, fVotn 
vat C»e f Ae comedy of life ; dreams being, 
at plays are, a representation of some- 
thing which does not really happen. 
This conceit Junius has enlarged by 
quoting an epigram : 

Xnnrm vaq o sastiysior % fsoSi wai(inf, 

Tfjp owuHp fura^iTf, i rui 

Anfhol.] 

A phantasm of sleep ; the thoughts ofj 
a sleeping man. 

We eat our meat in fear, and sleep 
III the affliction of those terrible dreams 
I’hat shake us nightly. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

In dreamt they fearful precipices tread ; 

Or shipwrcckM, labour to some distant shore. 

Dryden. 

Glorious dreamt stand ready to restore 
The pleasing shapes of all you saw before. Dryden. 

2. An idle fancy ; a wild conceit ; a 
groundless suspicion. 

Let him keep 

A hundred knights ; yes, that on cvVy dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 

He may enguard his dotage. Shakesp. King Lear. 
To Dream, v. n. preter. dreamed^ or 
dreamt, [from the noun.] 

1. To liave the representation of some- 
ing in sleep. 

Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilst the out* 
ward senses are stopped, not suggested bv any 
external objects, or known occasion, nor under the 
rule or conduct of the understunding. Locke . 

1 dreamed that 1 was conveyed into a wide and 
bouiulless ))laiii. Tatler. 

2. It has of before the noun. 

I liave long dreamed of such a kind of man, 

13ul, being awake, I do despise ray dream. Shak. 

1 have nightly since 

Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me ; 

We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each otlier’s throat. 

And wak'uhalf dead with noUiing. Shak, Coriol. 

3. To think ; to imagine. 

These boys know little they are sons to th’ king, 
Nor Cynibelinc dreamt that tney are alive. $/iak. 

He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought 
that first orb mure than a transient crust. 

Burnet's Theory. 

^ He little dream'd how nigh he was to care, 

Till treacli’rous fortune caught him in the snare. 

Dryden. 

4. To think icll 3 r. 

*rhcy dream on in a constant course of reading, 
but not digesting. Locke. 

1 began to dream of nothing less than the im- 
mortality of my work. Smth. 

5. To be sluggish; to idle. 

Why does Anthony dream out his hours. 

And tempts not fortune for a noble day t Dryden. 

To Dream, v, a. To see in a dream. 

The Macedon, by Jove’s decree, 

Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. Dryd. 

At length in sleep their bodies they compose, 
And dreamt the future sight, and early rose, liryd. 

Dre'amer. n. s. [from dream.] 

VoL. I. 
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1. Who has dreams; one who has fancies 
in his sleep. 

The vision said, and vanisli’d from his sight ; 
The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright. Dryden. 

If our dreamer pleases to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glass furnace be barely a wanoering 
imagination in a drowsy man's fancy, by putting 
his h( ad into it, he may perhaps be wakened into 
a certainty. Locke, 

2. An idle fanciful man ; a visionary. 

Sometimes he angers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant. 

Of dreamer merVm, and his prophecies. Shaketp, 

3. A mope ; a man lost in wild imagina- 
tion ; a reveur. 

The man of sense his meat devours. 

But only smells the peel and flow'rs ; 

And he must be an idle dreamer. 

Who leaves the pie and gnaws the streamer. Prior. 

4. A sluggard; an idler. 

Dre'amless. [from dream ] With- 
out dreams. 

The savages of Mount Atlas, In Barbary, were 
reported to he both nameless and dreamless. 

Camden's Ranains. 

Drear. «. s. Dread ; terror. 

I'lie ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful messenger ; 
The hoarse night raven, trump of doleful drear. 

%)€nseT. 

Drear. adj\ [bpcopij. Sax. dreary.] 
Mournful ; dismal ; sorrowful. 

Jn urns and altars round, 

A drear and ^ing sound 

Affrights the fmmens at their service quaint. 

Milton. 

Dre' A R i H E A D. ft. a. [from dreary.] Hor- 
rour ; dismalness : a word now no lon- 
ger in use. 

I’liat shortly from the shape of woraanhed, 

Such as she was w lien Pallas she attempted, 

She grew to hideous shape of drearihead, \ 

Pined witli grief of folly late repented. Spenser. 

Drk'ariment. ft. s. [from dreary.] 

1. Sorrow; dismalness; melancholy. 

I teach the woods and wafers to lament 
Your doleful dreariment. Spenser's Epithalamium. 

2. Horrour; dread; terrour. This word 
is now obsolete. 

Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood. 

To wreak the ^uilt of mortal sins is bent ; 

Hurl’s forth Ins thundering dart with deadly feud, 
Inroll'd in flames and smomdring dreariment. 

Fairy Queen. 

DRE'ARY. adj. [bpeopij^ Sax.] 

1. Sorrowful ; distressful. 

ITic messenger of death, the ghastly owl. 

With dreary smieks did also ydl j 
And hungry wolves continuaUy did liowl 
At iicr a^urred face, so horrid and so foul. 

, ^ Fairy Queen. 

2. Gloomy ; dismal ; horrid. 

Obscure they went through dreary shades, that led 
Along the vast dominions of the dead. Dryden. 
Towns, forests, herds, and men promiscuous 
drown’d. 

With one great death deform the dreary ground. 

Prior. 

3. This word is scarcely used but in poe- 
tical diction. 

DREDGE, n. s. [To dretch, in Chaucer, 
is to delay; perhaps a net so often 
stopped may be called from this.] A 
kind of net. 

For oysters they have a peculiar dreifee; a thick, 
strong net, fastened to three spills of iron, and 
drawn at the boat’s stern, gathering whatsoever it 
meeteth lying in the bottom. Carew. 

To Dredge, v. a. [from the noun ] To 
gather with a dredge. 

Die oysters dredged In the Lyue find a welcome 
acceptance, Coreip. 
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Drb'bger. ft. s. [from dredge,] One 
who fishes with a dredge. 

Dre'oginbss. n. s, [from dreggy.] FuU 
ness of dregs or lees; foulness ; muddi- 
ness; feculence. 

Dre'ggish. aeff. [from dregs.] Foul with 
lees; feculent. 

To give a strong taste to tills dreggith liquor, 
they mug in an incredible deal of broom or hops, 
whereby small beer is rendered equal in mischief 
to strong. Harvey on Consumptumt. 

Drb'ggy. ae(f. [from dregs^ Containing 
dregs ; consisting of dregs ; muddy ; 
feculent. 

These num’rous veins, such is the curious frame. 
Receive the pure insinuating stream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit. 

To form the blood or feed the limbs unfit. Blaekm. 

Ripe grapes being moderately pressed, their 
juice may, witliout much dreggy matter, be squeez- 
ed out. jBoyU, 

DREGS, ft. s. [bperten, Sax. dreggian^ 
Islandick.] 

1. The sediment of liquors; the lees; the 
grounds; the feculence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wine. 

If for the dregs we would some other blame. Dames. 

They often tread destruction's horrid path, 

And drink the dregs of the revenger’s wratn. Sandys. 

We from the dregs of life thiiik to receive 
What the first spriglitly running could not give. 

J^den. 

Such run on poets in a raging vein, , 

Ev'n to the dregs and squeezings of the brain. Pope. ^ 

2. Any thing by which purity is cor- V 

riipted. ^ 

The king by this journey purged a little Bie dregs 
and leaven of the northern people, that were be- 
fore ill no good aflfections towards him. Bacon. 

3. Dross; sweepings; refuse. 

Heuv’n’s fuvourUe thou, for better fates design’d 
Than we, the dregs and rubbish of mankind. JLkyd, 

What (liflidence we must be under whether God 
will regard our sacrifice, when we have nothine to 
ofier him but the dregs and refuse of life, the days 
of luathing and satiety, and the years in which we 
have no pleasure. Rogers. 

To Drein. V. n. [See Drain.] To 

enmty. The same with drain: spelt 

differently perhaps by chance. 

She is the sluice of her lady’s secrets : ’tis but 
setting her mill a-going, and 1 can drein licr of 
them all. Congreve, 

’Tis drein d and emptied of its poison now ; 

A cordial drauglit. Southern 

To DRENCH, v, a. [bpencan. Sax.] 

1. To wash ; to soak ; to steep. 

Our garments being ns they were drenched in the 
sea, iiold notwithstanding their freshness and glos- 
ses. tg Skfucesp. 

To-day deep thoughts learn with m^ to difnen 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws. Milton. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods restrain ; 
Their moisture has already drench'd theplain.Dt^. 

2. To saturate with dirink or moisture: in 
an ill sense. 

In swinish sleepy 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. 

Shakesp. Mad^eth, 

Too oft, alas ! has mutual 
Our swords in native blood. Philips. 

3. To physic by violence. 

If any of your cattk Sre infected, speedily let 
both sick and well blood, aud drench tliem. 

Mortimer's Husbandry, 

Drench, n. $, [from the verb.] 

I. A draught; a swill: by way of ab- 
horrence or contempt. 

Let iQcli bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of dsat forgetful lake benumb not still. 

That ia owr proper motion we ascend. 


Milton 
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S. Phvnck for a brute. 

A drench is a potion or drink prepared for a fick 
iiorKi and comf^ted of several dni(» in a liquid 
fomi. Farrier* t Diet 

Harry, says she* how many hast thou kill'd to- 
day ? Give my roan horse adrench, says he ; and 
answers, fourteen, an hour after. Shak. Hen. IV. 

A drench of wine has with success been us'd. 
And through a horn the gen'rous juice infus’d. 

Dryden, 

3. Physick that must be mven by violence. 

Their counsels are more like a drench that must 

be poured down, than a draught which must be 
leisurely drank if 1 liked it King Chariei. 

4. A channel of water. 

Drb'ncher. n. a. [from rfrcncA.] 

1. One that dips or ate^s any thing. 

8. One that gives physick by foitie. Diet 
Drent. participle. Probably corrupted 
from drenched, to make a proverbial 
rhyme to hrent, or burnt. 

what flames, quoth he, when I the present see 
In danger rather to be drmt than brent ? Fairy Q. 

To DRESS. •• 0. ^dreaaer, Fr.] 

1. To clothe ; to invest with clothes. 

The first request 

He made, was, like his brothers to he dress’d ; 

And, as his birth requir'd, above the rest. Dryden. 

2. To clothe pompously or elegantly. It 
is used with up and out to enforce it. 

Look upon pleasures not upon that side that is 
next the sun, or where they look beauteously ; 
that is, as Uiey come towards you to be enjoyed ; 
for then they psdnt and smile, and dress themsdves 
up in tinsel, and glass gems, and counterfeit ima- 
gery. Taylor. 

Few admir'd the native red and white, 

Till poets drm'd them up to charm the sight. 

Dryden. 

Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when dreaea out, 
tlie value of three hundred twenty-two thousand 
nine hundred and sixteen pounds thirteen shillings 
and four-pence. Arbuthnot. 

3. To adorn; to deck; to embellish; to 
furnish. 

Where was a fine room In the middle of the 
house, haiidsomelydressed up, for the commissioners 
to bit in. Clarendon. 

Skill is used in dremng up power with all the 
splendour absoluteness can add to it. Locke. 

Hic mind loses its natural relish of real truth, 
and is reconciled insensibly to any thing that can 
be dressed up into any faint apnearance of it. Locke. 

4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of my sickness another chirurgeon dres- 
sed her. IViseman. 

5. To cuny ; to rub: a term of the stable. 

Our infirmities are so many, that we arc forced 
to dreu and tend horses and asses, that they may 
help our needs. Taylor. 

Three hundred horses, in high stables fed, 

Stood ready, shining all, and smoothly dress'd. 

Dryden'sJEneid. 

6. To break or teach a horse : a term of 
horsemanship. 

A steed 

Well mouth’d well manag'd, which himself did 
dress ; 

His aid in war, his ornament in peace. Dryden. 

7. To rectify ; to adjust. 

Adam! well may we labour still to dress 
This garden ; itiU to tend plant, herb, and fiow'r. 

Milton, 

Weil most the gfotond be digg’d, and better 
drm*d. 

New toy to make, end meiionite the rest Dryden. 

8. To prepare for any purpose. 

In Orkney they drew tbehr leather with roots of 
torroentil, instead of bark. Mortimer*$ Husbandry. 

9. To trim; to fit any thing ftr ready 

Vie. 

When he dm m gf kthelamPiheihaa hero incense. 

xxs. 
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When you dren year yoaiw bops, out awey toots' 
or»rig8. M*rtmer*s Hiuoisndry.\ 

10. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to drm 
For Ills fat gnmosire tome deUoiotts mess, 

In feeding high his tutor will surpass. 

An heir apparent of the goamaiid race. Dryden. 
Dress, r. a. [from the verb.] 

1. Clothes; garment; habit. 

ibietws laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes 
or pictures, when, by the circulation of time and 
vanity they are brought about, we think becoming. 

Goimiffienf ^the Tongue. 
A robe obscene was o'er hb shoulders thrown, 

A dreu by fates and furies worn alone. Fope*s Stat. 
% i^lendid clothes ; habit of ceremony, 
lull dress creates dignity, augments consolous- 
uess, and keeps at distance an encroacber.Ckirina. 
3. The skill of adjusting dress. 

The men of pleasure, dreu, and gaHantry . Pope. 

Drs'sser. II. a. rfr^ 

1. One employed in putting on the clothes 
and adorning the person of another. 

She hurries all her handmaids to the task ; 

Her head alone will twenty dressers ask. Dryd. Juv. 

2. One employed in regulating, trimming, 
or adjusnng any thing. 

Said he unto the dtesser of his vineyard, Behold, 
tliese tluree years 1 come seeking fruit on tills fig- 
tree, and find none. ^ Luke. 

3. The bench in a kitdien on which meat 
is drest or prepared for the table. 

Tis burnt, and so Is all the meat . 

What dogs are these ! Where is the rascal cook ? 
How durst you, villains ! bring it from the dresser, 
And serve tt thus to me that love it not ? Shakesp. 

A maple dresser in her Irall she had. 

On wliich full many a slender meal she made.Bi^d. 

When you take down dishes, tip a dozen upon 
the dresser. Swift's Directions to the (fook. 

Dre'ssikg. II. a. [from dreas.] The 
amlication made to a sore. 

The second day after we took off the dressings, 
and found an eschar made by the cathcretick. 

Wiseman on Tumours. 
Dre'ssino-ROOM. n. a. [dress and room.] 
The room in which clothes are put on. 

Latin books might lie found every day in his 
dresmyg-room, if it were carefully searched. 

Drest. part, [from dres8,\ 

In fiow’ry wreaths the royal virgin drest 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breast. 

Addison. 

To Drib. v. a. [contracted from dribbh.] 
To crop; to cut off; to dedicate. A 
cant word. 

Merchants gains come short of half the mart ; 

For he who dnves their bargains dribs a part. 

Dryden. 

To DRl^BBLE. v. n. [Tkis word seems 
to have come from drop by successive 
alterations, sudi as are usual in living 
languages : drop, drip, dripple, dribble, 
from thence drivel and driveller. Drip 
may indeed be the original word from 
the Danish drypp."] 

1. To fall in drops. 

Semilunar processes on the surface owe their 
form to thedrwbUng of water that passed over it. 

Wbodtoard on Fossils. 

A dribbling difiiGulty, and a nuNnentary sup- 
pression of urine, may be caused by the stone’s 
shutting up the orifice of the bladder. 

Arbutknot m JUmenu. 

2. To fall weakly and slowly. 

Believe not that the dribbUag dart of love 

Can pierce a complete bosom. ^ Shaketp. 

3. To slaver as a child or ideot. 

To Dri'bb&b. «« SL To throw down in 
drops. j 
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Let the cook follow with a ladle foU of loim, 
and dH^ it the way upitairs. 

ShsUPs Buka ia Sasaasslu 

Dri'blet. II. «. [from Aribbk.] A sliiaB 
sum ; odd monqr in a sum. 

Twelve long years of exile borne, 

Twice twelve we number’d since hb blest retnin ; 
So strictly wert thou just to pay. 

Even to the dribbkt of a Dryden. 

Dri^r. a. t* [from wy.'j That wnich 
hasthe^uality of absoribingmoistore; a 
desiccative. 

There b a tale, that boiling of daisy roots ia 
milk, which it is certain are groat driers, will 
make dogs little. Baean. 

DRIFT. II. a. [from drive.] 

1. Fmrce implant; impulse; overbearing 
influence. 

A man being under the drift of any passion, 
will still follow the impulse of it till somethkig 
Interpose, and, by a stronger impube, turn him 
another way. South. 

2. Violence; course. 

The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift. 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful 
dr^f. Faxry Queen. 

3. Any thing driven at random. 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters swam. 

An useless which rudely cut within. 

And hollow’d, first a floating trough became, 
And cross some riv’let passage did begin. Dryden. 

4. Any thing driven or bom along in a 
body. 

The ready racers stand ; 

Swift as on wings of wind upborne tlicy fly. 

And drifts of tiamg dust involve the sky. 

Psfje'i Odyssey 

5. A storm ; a shower. 

Our thunder from the south 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town. Shak. 

6. A heap or stratum of any matter thrown 
together by the wind: as, a anowdrift, a 
deep body of snow. 

7. 1'endency or aim of action. 

The particular drift of every act, proceeding 
eternally from God, we are not able to discern : 
and therefore cannot always give the proper and 
certain reason of his wf>rks. Hooker, 

Their drift comes known, and they discover'd 

are ; 

For some, of many, will be false of course. Daniel, 

8. Scope of a discourse. 

The main dr^i of his book being to prove, that 
what is true is impossible to be falM, he opposes 
nobody. TiUotson. 

The drift of the pamphlet is to stir up our com- 
passion towards the rebels. Addison 

This, by the stile, the manner, and the drft, 
'Twns thought could be the work of none but 

Swift. Swft. 

To Drift, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drive I to urge along. 

Show, no larger than so many grains of sand, 
drifted with the wind in clouds nom every plain. 

LUis's Voyage. 

2. To throw together on heaps. Not au- 
thorised. 

He wanders on 

From hill to dale, still more and more astiay, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted 

To DRILL. V. a. [drillen, Dut. Viplian, 
Sax. from %up 3 h through.] 

1. To pierce any thing with a drill. 

The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron, fixed 
upon a flat Imard, which iron hath an hole punched 
a little way into it, to set the blunt end of the 
shank of tte drill in, when you drill a hole. 

Moaons Meehankal EaercUask 

2. To perforate; to bore; to pierce. 

My body through and through he drW’d, 

And Whacum by my side lay ClU’d. Hud f br m 
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rai,w^i^dfmmive 
Aad to tb' ■fttfiothre ra.y« «dtp 


Aad totb' ■ttfuethre ra.v««dtpt thek holes f 

Biockmart. 

& To make a hole. 

When a hole is drUlid in t Dieoe of metftl* they 
hold the driU-bow in their riafit hand j hat, when 
they turn small woihi theiy nold the drfl'^ow in 
tbeir left hand. Afeson* 

4. To deky: to put off: in low pluiase; 


4. To dekw; to put off: m low jplumse; 
coirmpted, I beliero, ftmA iramotsd. 

She has bubbled him out of his youth : she drtf- 
led him oti to ^ ve-and'afty. and she will drop him 
iti his old age. Aidmiu 

6. To draw Aom atop to step. A low 
pfanue. 

When by such inslnuadons they have once got 
within him, and are able to drill him on from one 
lewdnets to another, by the same arts they corrupt 
and squeese him. Souik, 

6. To drain; to draw slowly. This sense 
wants better audiority. 

Drill’d throuffh the sandy stratum every way. 
The waters with the saudy stratum rise. Thomson. 


The waters with the saudy stratum rise. Thomson. 

7. To form to arms ; to teach the miiitaiy 
exercise. An old cant word. 

Ibe foe appear’d drawu up and drill’d, 

Ready to charge them in the field. Hudihrai. 

Drill, n. s. [from the noun.] 

1. An instrument with which holes are 
bored. It is a point pressed hard against 
the thing bored, ana turned round with 
a bow and string. 

The way of tempering steel to make gravers, 
drUU, and mechanical instruments, we have taught 
artificers. ^ Boyle. 

DtUIm are used for the making such holes as 
punches will not serve for ; as a piece of work 
that hath already its shape, and must liavc an hole 
made in it Moxon, 

2. An ape ; a baboon. 

Shall the cfifTerence of hair be a mark of a dif- 
ferent Internal specifick constitution between a 
changeling and a drill, when they agree In shape 
and want of reason? ^ Locke. 

4. A small dribbling brook. This 1 have 
found no where else, and suspect it 
sliould be rilL 

Springs through the pleasant meadows pour their 

Which snaicedike glide between the bordering 
hills. Sandm. 

To DRINK. V. n. preter. drank, or drunk ; 
part pass, drunk, or drunken, [bpincan, 
Sax.] 

1. To swallow liquors; to quench thirst. 

Here, between the armies, 

Lei's drink together friendly, and embrace. Shak. 

She said, drink, and I will give thy camels drink 
also ; so I drank, and she m^e the camels drndc 
also. Gen. xxiv. 46. 

He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. SI. 

When delight is the only end^ and rests in itself, 
and dwells there long, then eating and drinking is 
not a serving of God, but an inordinate action. 

TayUn^i Rule of livi^ Holy. 

2. Tofeast; to be entertained with liquors. I 

Wc came to fight you.-— ——For my part, 1 am i 
sorry it is turaea to a drinkme, 

Shaketp, Antony and Cleoj^atra. 

3. To drink to excess ; to be an habitual 
drunkard. A colloquial phrase. 

4 . To drink to* To salute in drinking; 
to invite to drink by drinking first. 

I take your princely word for those redresses. 
—I save It you, and will maiutaiu my word ; 

Ana thereuuon 1 drink unto your grace. SMe^. 

4. To drink to* To wish well to in the 
act of taking the cup. 

Give roe some wine ; fill full : 

1 dHnk to th’ general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miss. 

•S/iokqp. 
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111 AM te master Basdo^tk, and to an the ca* 
valeroet abnat Lemdion. Mimp* 

To Drink, v. a. 

1. To swallow : applied to liquids. 

He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, 
three days and three nights. 1 Sam. x». IS. : 

We have drunken our water for money. Sam, v. 4. 

,2* To suck up; to' absorb. 

Set rows of rosemary with flow'ring stem. 

And let the purple violets drmk the stream. Dryd. 

Brush not thy tweepins skirt too near the wail ; 
T^ heedless slwve will £rmk the colour’d oil.Gi^. 

3. To take in by any inlet ; to hear ; to 
see. 

My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue’s uttering, yet 1 know the sound. 

SkiJee^. 

Thither write, my queen ; 

And with mine eyes I’ll drink the words you send, 
Tliough ink be made of gall. Shaketp. Uymbeline. 

Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old. 
What ancient bards in hall and bow’r have told. 
Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ ; 

Such the pleas’d ear will drink with lilciit joy .P<^. 

1 drink delicious poison from thy eye. Pope. 

4. To act upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot venison pasty to dinner : 
come, gentlemen, 1 hope we shall drink down all 
unkinoneas. Skakap. 

He will drown his health and his strength in his 
belly ; and, after all his dnmken trophies, at length 
drtnic down himself too. South, 

5. To make drunk. { 

Benhadad was drinking himself drunk in the pa - 1 

vilioits. ^ ^ ^ 1 Kim. 

6. It is used with the intensive particles 
off, uja, and in* Off, to note a single 
act or drinking. 

One man gives another a cup of poison, a thing 
as terrible as death : but at the same time he tells 
him that it is a coraiai, and so he drinke it off, and 
dies. South, 

1, Un, to note that the whole is drunk* 

Alexander, after he had drank up a cup of four- 
teen pints, was going to take another. Ar6. on Coins. 

8. In, to enforce the sense: usually of 
inanimate things. 

The body being reduced nearer unto the eartli, 
and emptied, he cometh more porous, and greedily 
drinketh in water. BrowrCt Vulg. Err, 

Drink, n, «• [from the verb.] 

1. Liquor to be swallowed: opposed to 
meat. 

When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, strong above compare, 
Whose drtnk was only from me liquid brook ! Milt. 

2. Liquor of any particular Idnd. 

Wo will give you rare and sleepy drinks. 

Shakesp. Winter*s Tale. 

Tlie juices of fruits arc citlier watery oi oily ; I 
reckon among the watery all the fruits out of which 
drink is expressed, as the grape, the apple, and tlie 
pear. Bacon. 

O madness, to think use of strongest wines. 
And strongest drinks, our chief support of health ! 

Milton. 

These, when th* allotted orb of time’s complete, 
Are more commended than tlie labour’d drink. 

Philips. 

Amongst drinks, austere wines are apt to occa- 
sion foureruptioiis. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Drink-money, n.s. [drink and money,] 
Money given to buy liquor. 

Peg’s servants were always asking for drink- 
money. Arbuthnot. 

Drinkable. <m(;. [from drink,] Potable ; 
8U(^ as may be drank. 

Dri'nker. n. $. [from drink.] One that 
drinks to excess ; a drunkard. 

It were good for those that have moist brains, j 
and are great drinkers, to take fume of ngimm.l 
aloes, rosemary, and frankincense, about Ina full i 
of the moon. Bacon. : 
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Tbe drimkar and debauened person It the object 
of scorn and contempt. dwttk., 

’i’he urine of hard drinkers afifords a liquor ex- 
tremely fetid, but no inflaounable spirit : what is 
inflammable stays in the blood, and affects the 
brain. Great drinkers commonly die apoplectick. 

Arbuthnot on Alknents, 

To DRIP. V. ff. [drippen, Dut] 

1. To fall in drops. 

2. To have drops fklling from it. 

The soil, with latt’ning moisture fiU’d, 

Is cloath’d with ^ass. and fruitful to be till’d j 
Such as in fruitful vales we view from iiigh, ; 
Which dripping rocks, not rowling streams, supply. 

Dryden. 

The finest sparks, and cleanest beaux, 

Drip from the shoulders to the toes. Prior. 

To Drip. v. a. 

1. To let fiill in drops. 

Her flood of tears 

Seem like the lofty barn of some rich swain. 
Which from the thatch drips fast a show’r of rain. 

Sw^^* 

2. To drop fat in roasting. 

Let what was put into his belly, and what he 
drips, be ids sauce. ^ Walton*s Angler. 

His offer’d entrails siiall his crime reproach. 

And drip their fatness from the hazle broach. 

XVudcn’f Virpl. 

Drip. n. s, [from the verb.] Tnat which 
falls in drops. 

Water maybe procured for necessary occasions 
from the heavens, by preserving the arms of the 
houses. Mortimer. 

Dropping. n,s. [from drip,] Tbefat which 
housewives gamer from roast meat. 

Shews all her secrets of housekeeping; 

For candles how she trucks her driving, Su^. 

Dri'ppingpan. It. s* [drip and pan*] 
The pan in which the fat of roast meat 
is caught. 

When the cook turns her back, throw imoaklng 
coals into tbe drippiijgpan. Swift. 

Dri'pple. adj. [from drip,] This word 
is used somewhere by Fairfax for weak, 
or rare ; dripple shot. 

To DRIVE, v.a. [preterite drove, anciently 
drave ; part pass, driven, or drove, drei- 
ban. Got. bpipan. Sax. dryven, Dut.] 

1. To produce motion in any thing by vio- 
lence: as, the hammer drives the nail. , 

2. To force along by impetuous pressure. 

He builds a bridge, who never drove a pWe.Pope. 

On helmets helmets throng, 

Shield press'd on shield, and man drove man along. 

Popt. 

3. To expel by force from any place: 
with from. 

Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a geii’roui rage resents his wounds. 

DrydenCt Virgil. 

His ignominious flight the victors boast. 

Beaux banish beaux, and swordknots swordknots 
drive. Pope. 

4. To send by force to any place: wiihfo. 

lime drinKS the flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Shakesp. 

Fate lias driven ’ein^. 

Into the net. ^ $Aastian. 

5. To cha«e ; to hunt 

To drive the deer with houad andhom 
Earl Percy took his way. Chevy Chtus. 

6. To force pr urge in any direction. 

He stoud/W^ measured the earth : hr helield, 
aud drove asunder the nations. Hub. iii. 6. 

1. To impebto greater speed. 

8. 'So guide and regulate a carriage. 

He took off their chai iot-wheels, that they drove 

thtou baevily. 

9. To convey animals; to make animali 
march along under guidance. 
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Tiwra find « berd of beUbrt/wnnd’riag 6’er 
The nei^bMng hUl« and drive ’em to the ihore. 

Addiion, 

10. To dear any place fotaag away 
what ia in it. 

We not with design of wasteful prey, 

To drwe the country, force the swains 

11. To force; to compel. 

For the metre laket some words in him sometime 
be drtvm awry, wliicii require straighter placing in 
plain prose. AMcham, 

12. To hurry on iiiconsklerately. 

Most miserable if such utiskiJfulness make them 

drive on their time by the periods of sin and death. 

Taylor. 

He, driven to dismount, threatened, if 1 did not 
the like, to do as much for my horse as fortune had 
done for his. Sidney. 

The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguished, till they had driven one of I 
their consuls to depart the city, acainst whom they 
found not in the world what to object, saviM only 
that his name was Tarqtiin. Hooker. 

He was driven by the necessities of times, more 
than led by his own disposition, to rimur. 

King Charlet, 

13. To distress ; to straighten. 

This kind of speech is in the manner of despe- 
rate men far driven. Spenser*i State (f Ireland. 

14. To urge by violence, not kindness. 

He tauglit the gospel rather than the law, 

And forcM himself to drive, but lov'd to draw. 

Dryden, 

15* To impel by influence of passion. 

1 drove my suitorfrora his mad humour of love to 
a living humour of madness. Shakesp. As you like it. 
Discontents drove men into siidiiigi. a. Charlet. 
Lord Cotfiiigton, being master of temper, and 
of the most nrofound dissimulation, knew too well 
how to lead him into a mistake, and then drive him 
into choler. Clarendon. 

It is better to marry than to burn, says St Paul : 
where w<* may see what drives men into a conjugal 
life : a little burning puslies us more powerfully 
than greater pleasures in prospect. Locke. 

6, To urge ; to press to a conclusion 
The experiment of wood that shiueili in the 
dark, we nave diligently driven and pursued ; tiie 
rather for that, of all tilings timt give light here 
below, it is the most dura^e, and hatli least appa- 
rent motion. Bacon's Nat. Hitt. 

We have thus the proper notions of the four ele- 
ments, and both them and their qualities driven up 
and resolved into their most simple principles. 

Dighy on Bodies. 

To drive the argument farther, let us inquire 
into tlie obvious designs of this divine architect. 

Cheyne't Philos. Principles. 
I'he design of these orators was to drive some 
particular point, eitlier the condeiuuatiou or ac- 
quittal. Swy^t. 

17. To carry on ; to keep in motion. 

As a farmer cannot husband his ground so well, 
if he sit at a great rent ; so the merchant cannot 
drive his trade so well, if lie sit at great usury.Bocon. 

The bees have common cities of tneir own, 

And common sort ; beneath one law they live. 

And with one common stock their tmffick drive. 

_ . Dtydm. 

Your Pasimond a lawless bargun drove. 

The parent could not leli the daughter's Jo ve.Dryd. 

Toe trade <A life cannot be driven without part- 
nen. Collier. 

18. To ptinfy by motion: so we say to 
driwefesSStkm, 

Hii thrice dnoeii bed of down. Skakeip. 

The one *f In tlie j>lot, let liim be never to inno- 
cent ; and the other is as while os the drktn snow, 
1st hiBi be never so criminal. VEstrange. 

19. To drive out. To expel. 

Tumults and their hxclters drove myself and 
many of both booiot out of their places. 

KingCheeUt. 

As soon os they heard thr name of Eosoetes, 
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they forthwith dneve siit flieir iovemour, mid re- 
ceived the Turks into the town. KisMs history. 

To Drive, v. a. 

1. To go as impelled 1^ any external 
agpit. 

The needle endeavours to conform unto the 
meridian ; but, being distracted, driveth that way 
where the greater and powerfuller part of the eartn 
is placed. Brovm't Vulg. Err. 

Love, fixt to one, still safe at anchor rides. 

And dares the fury of the winds and tides ; 

But losing once that hold, to the wide ocean bom. 
It drives away at will, to every wave a scorn. Dryd. 

Not with tne rising storm would vainly strive ; 
But left the helm, and let the vessel drive. 

Lrydent £ndd. 

*2. To rush with violence. 

Fierce Boreas drove against bis ^'ing sails. 

And rent the sheets. ^ DryMn's Ai^neid. 

Near as he draws, thick harbingers of smoke 
With gloomy pillars cover all the place : 

Whose little intervals of iii^ht are broke 
By sparks that drive egnitmt his sacred face. Dryd. 

Tlien with so swift an ebb the iiood drove back- 
ward. 

It sUpt from underneath the scaly herd. 

Dtyden't All fir Love. 

The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 
T'imboss their hives in clusters. Dryd. Don Sebast. 

While thus he stood, ^ 

Peritlious' dart drove on, and nail'd him to the 
wood. Dryden. 

Asa ship, which winds and waves assail, 
Now with the current drives, now with the gale ; 
She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
Til* imperious tempest, and tli* impetuous seas. 

Dryden. 

The wolves scampered away, however, as ‘hard 
as they could drive. L E>tra?tge. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving sand, 

The moving squadrons blacken all the strand. 

Pope's Iliad. 

3. To pass in a carriage. 

There is a litter ready ; lay him in *t. 

And drive tow’rd Dover. Shakesp. King. Lear. 

Thy fiamiiig chariot-wheels, that shook 
Heav'nSi everlasting frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou drov'st of warniig angels disarray’d. Milton. 

4. To tend to ; to consider as the scope 
and ultimate design. 

Authors drive at these, as tlie highest elegancies, 
wliich are but the frigidities of wit. 

Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

We cannot widely mistake his discourse, when 
we have found out the point he drives at. Locke. 

They look no further before them than the next 
line ; whence it will inevitably follow, that they 
can drive to no certain point, hut ramble from one 
subject to another. Dryden. 

We have done our work, and are come within 
view of the end that we have been driving at. 

Addison on the War. 

6. To aim ; to strike at with fury. 

Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. 

Shakesp. Henry IV. 

At Auxnr's shield he drove, and at the blow 
Both shield and arm to ground tog^her go. 

^ Dryden's JEneid. 

6. To drive, in all its senses, whether ac- 
tive or neuter, may be observed to retain 
a sense compounded of violence and pro- 


To DRITEL r. n. [from drip, dripple, 
dribble, drivel.] 

1. To slaver; to let the spittle fall in 
drops, like a cbild^ an ideot^ or dotard. 

I met with this Chieroes, a driveting old fellow, 
lean, shaking both of iiead and hands, already 
half earth, and yet then most greedy of earth. 


No roan could spit from iilro. hut would be 
forsed to drM like fctne par«lytick« or a fool. 

Orevj. 

2. Tobewcakorfi)oUdi: to dote. 
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m. SHteSng hr, i. Bk« . mrt mbntt, Hmt 
nms lolling up and down to bide his boobls. 

, , Shoto. Romeo pnd Mki. 

1 hate to see a brave bold follow sotted. 

Made sour and senseless, turn'd to whey, ^ love ; 
A driveling hero, fit for a romance. Xbydm. 

DriVxl. th «• [from the verb.] 

1. Slaver; moisture riied from the mouth. 

Besides th^ eternal dHvei, that supplies 

The dropping beard, ftoro nostrils, roouth, tad 
eyes. 

2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller. This 
sense is now out of use. 

What fool am I, to mingle that driveTe speeches 
among my noble thoughts. Sidney. 

Millions Of years this old drivel Cupid lives. 
While Mtil) more wretch, more wicked, be doth 
prove. Sidney. 

Dri'vkllbr. ft. «. [from dnW.] A fool ; 
an ideot; a daverer. 

I have heard the arraiitestdrtveUerf commended 
for their shrewdness, even by men of tolerable 
judgment. Sw^i. 

DriVen. Participle of drive. 

They were driven forth from among men, 

Job, XXX. 5. 

DriVbr. n, $. [from drive.] 

1. The person or instrument who gives 
any motion by violence. 

2. One who drives beasts. 

He from tlie maiiy-peopled city flics ; 
Contemns their labours, and the driver's cries. 

Sandys. 

The driver runs up to him immediately, end 
beats him almost to oeath. L'Eslnn^e. 

The multitude or common rout, like a drove 
of sheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed by 
any noise or cry which their driver shall accutom 
them to. ^ South. 

3. One who drives a carriage. 

Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The sounding lash, and, ere the stroke descends. 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bentls. Dry. Virg. 

To DRrZZLE. V, a. \dri$eien, Ger. to shed 
dew.] To shed m small slow drops, 
as winter rains. 

When the sun sets, the air doth drink dew. 

Shakesp. 

Though now tins face of mine be hid 
In sap-consuming winter's drixzled snow, 

And ail the conduits of my blood froze up. 

Yet hath my night of life suroe memory. Shaktsp. 
To Dri'zzle. V. n. To fall in short slow 
drops. 

And drizzling drops, that often do redound, 

The firmest flint doth in continuance wear. Spent. 

Her heart did melt in great compassion, 

And drixzling tears did sued for pure affection. 

Fati^ Queen, 
This day will pour down. 

If I conjecture aught, no drinline show’r. 

But ratUiiig storm of arrows barbed with fire. 

Milton. 

The neighbouring mountains, by reason of their 
height, are more exposed to the dews and drit- 
sSng rains than atiy of the adjacent parts. 

Addtsm on Italy. 

Dri'zzly. [from drizzle,] Shedding 
small rain. 

This during winter's drhsly re im be done, 

Till the new ram receives the exalted suu. 

Dryden't VirgiL 

DROIL. ft. 8, [by Junitu unaerstood a 
contraction of drivel.] A drone; a 
sluggard. 

To Droil. V, n. To work sluggishly 
and slowly ; to plod. 

Let such vile vassals, bom to base vocation. 
Drudge in the world, and for their living droil, 
Which have no wit to live witbouten toyle. Sp^. 

Desuetude does contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, so that we can apprehend onl v those things hi 
which we are conversant: the droiling peasant 
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•Ctmthinkt diaff If wyworld beyond the neigh-.! 
bowing mulLefi. uovemmeiil rfthe Tongue, 

DROLL, n. «• [droler, Fr,] 

1. One whone bnimess is to seise mirth 
by petty tricks; a jester; a buffoon; 


Ai £e was fanning home In sU haat^ a droU 
takes him up by the way. UEetrange. 

Why, how now, Andrew ? cries hb brother droU^ 
To-day V conceit, methinks, is something dull. 

Friar, 

Democrftus, dear droU/ revisit earth, 

And with oar follies glut thy heighten'd mirth. 

JPfwr. 

2. A farce ; something exhibited to raise 
mirth. 

Some as justly fame extols. 

For lofty lines In bmithfield droUt* 

To Droll, v, n. [dr6le, Fr.] To jest; to 
1 play the buffoon. 

^ Such august designs as inspire your inquiries, 
used to be decided by droUing fantasticks, that 
have only wit enough to make others and them- 
selves ridiculous. Gianville. 

Men (hat will not be reasoned into their senses, 
may yet be laughed or drolled into them. 

^ VEstrange. 

Let virtuosos insult and despise on, yet they 
never shall be able to droU away nature. South, 

Drq'llert. It. s. [from droll.] Idle 
jokes; buffoonery. 

They hang between heaven wd hell, borrow 
the c^istians faith, and the atheists drolltt^ upon 
it. Government of the Tongue, 

Dro'Medary. ft. 8. [dromedare, Ital.] 

A sort of camel so called from its swiftness, be- 
cause it is said to travel a hundred miles a-day. 
Dromedariet are smaller than common camefs, 
slenderer, and more nimble ; and are of two 
kinds ; one larger, with two small bunches, co- 
vered with hair, on its back ; the other lesser, 
with one hairy eminence, and more frequently 
called camel : both are capable of great fatigue. 
Their liair is soft and shorn ; they have no fangs 
and fore-teeth, nor horn upon their feet, wlii^ 
ore only covered with a fleshy skin : and they 
are about seven ieet and an half hign, from the 
ground to the top of their heads. See Camel. 

Calmet. 

Straw fur the horses and dromedariet brought 
they unto the place. 1 Kingt, 

Mules, after tliese camels and dromedaries, 

And waggons fraught with utensils of war. 

Milton, 

DRONE, n. s, [bftoen. Sax.] 

1. The bee which makes no honey, and is 
therefore driven out by the rest. 

The sad-cyed justice, wiUi his surly hum. 
Delivering o^er to executors pale 
Tlie lazy yawning drove, Shakesp, Henry V. 

Luxurious kings are to their people lost ; 

They live, like orones, upon the puhlick cost. 

Dryden*s Aurengsdfe, 

^ All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 

Drydeu's Virgil, 

2. A sluggard; an idler. 

He sleeps by day 

More than the wild cat : drones oive not with me, 
Therefora I part with him. Shgltem, 

Sit idle on the household hearth, 

A burd'nous drone, to visitants a gaze. MUton, 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drotse, 
who lives upon what I get, without bringing any 
thing into the common stock. Addison, 

A. The hum, or instrument of humming. 
Here while his canting dronC’fipe scaim'd 
The mystic figures of her hand. 

He tipples paJraestry, and dines 

On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland, 

To Drone, v. n, [from the noun.] 

J • To live in idleness ; to dream. 
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What have I lost by my foreflsthert fault ! 

Why was I not the twentieth by descent 
From a long restive race of dron^ kings ^ Dryden. 
2. To mve a heavy dull tone. 

Melfnil and honeysuckles pound, 

With these alluring savours strew the ground. 

And mix witli tiukiing brass the cymbal's droning 
sound. Vryi' i. 

Dro'nish. ad;, [from drone,] Idle; 
iiuggish; dreaming; lazy; indolent; 
unactive. 

The dronish monks, the scorn and shame of man- 
hood. 

Rouse and prepare once more to take possession. 
To nestle in their ancient hives again. Fotoe. 

To Droop, r. n, [drorf sorrow, Dut.] 

1. To languish with sorrow. 

Conceiinng the dishonour of his mother. 

He straight declin’d, drooped, took it deeply : 
Fasteii’cTand fix'd the shame on 't in himself. 

Shakesp, 

I droop, with struggling spent ; 

My thoughts are on my sorrows bent. Sandys, 

2. To faint; to grow weak; to be di^ 
pirited. 

I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A most auspicious star ; whose influence 
If now 1 court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop, Sfudtetp, Tempest, 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse, 
While night^ black agents to their prey do rouse. 

Shakesp, 

When by impulse from heav’n Tyrtieus sung, 

In drooping soioiers a new courage sprung. 

Roscommon. 

Can flow'rs but droop in absence of the sun, 
Which wak'd their sweets ? and mine, alas ! is 
gone. Dryden, 

Time seems not now beneatli his years to stoop, 
Nor do hU wings with sickly feathers droop, Dryd, 
When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love. 

The muses droop'd with their forsaken arts. Dryd, 
ril animate tiic soldiers drooping courage 
With love of freedom and contempt of life. 

Addison's Cato, 

I saw him ten days before he died, and observed 
he began very much to droop and languisii. Swift. 

3. To sink; to lean downwards: com- 
monly by weakness or grief, 

1 never ftom thy side henceforth must stray. 
Where'er our day^s work lies ; though now enjoin’d 
Laborious, till droop, Mmon's Par, Lost, 
His head, though gay, 

Carnation, purple, azure, or specked with gold, 
Hung drooping, unsustaiii'd. Milton's For. Lost. 

On her heav’d bosom hung her drooping head. 
Which with a sigh she rais'd, and this she said. 

Pope, 

DROP. n. 8. [bnoppa. Sax.] 

1. A globule of moisture ; as much liquor 
as rails at once when there is not a con- 
tinual stream. 

Meet we the roed'clne of our country's weal. 
And with him pour we, in our country’^s purge. 
Each drop of us. Shakesp. Macbeth, 

Whereas Aristotle tells us, that if a drop of 
wine be put into ten thousand measures of water, 
the wine, being overpowered by so vast a quan- 
tity of water, will be turned into it ; he sMaks 
very improbably. Boyle, 

Admiring in tiie gloomy shade. 

Those little drops of light. Waller, 

Had 1 but known that Sancho was his father, 

I would have pour'd a delu^ of my blood 
To save one drop of his. ^ Vrydeus %ianUh Friar* 

2. Diamond hanging in the ear. 

The drops to thee, Briilante, we consign ; 

And, Momentilla, let (he watch be thine. Pope, 

Drop Serene, n. s. [gutta 8erenaf Lat.] 
A disease of the eye, proceeding from 
an inspiisation of uie humour. 

So thick a drop te^e hath quench'd tlieirorbs. 
Or dim suffusion veil'd ! MiUon's Par, Lett* 
To Drop. v. a, [bpoppan, Sax ] 
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1. To pour hi drops or single globules. 

His neavenisliaU irop down dew.Seut, xxxiii.SS 

2. To let fall from a higher place. 

Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 

And drop their anchors on the meads below, Dryd, 
One only hag remain’d : 

Propp'd on her trusty staff, not half unrignt. 

And dropp'd an auk ward court'sy to tiic knight. 

Drydtu 

St. John himielf will scarce forbear 

To bite his pen and drop a tear. Sttijl 

3. To let go ; to dismiss from the haiuh 
or the possession. 

Though I could 

With barefac'd power sweep him from my sight, 
And bid my will avouch it ; yec J must not. 

For certain friends that are both his and mine, 

W hose loves 1 may not drop, Shakesp, Macbeth. 

Those who have assumed visible shapes for a 
season, can hardly be reckoned among (liiz order 
of compounded beings ; because they drop their 
bodies, and divest themselves of those visible 
shapes. Watts's Logick. 

4. To Utter slightly or casually. 

Drop not thy word against the house of Isaac. 

Amos, 

5. To insert indirectly, or by ivay of di- 
gression. 

St. Paul's epistles contain nothing but points of 
Christian Instruction, amonest which he seldom 
fails to drop in the gmt ana distinguishing doc- 
trines of our holy rmigion. Locke. 

6. To intermit ; to cease. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we 
ought to drop our hopes, or rather never enter- 
tain them. CdlHer on Despair. 

After having given this judgment in its favour, 
thi^ suddenly dropt the pursuit. Sharp's Surgery. 

7. To quit a master. 

I have beat the hoof till J have worn out these 
shoes in your service, and not one penny left me 
to buy more ; so that you must even excuse me if 
I drop you here. L'Estrange. 

8. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
without farther association. 

She drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and will 
drop liitu in his old age, if she can find licr account 
in another. Addison. 

They Imve no sooner fetched themselves up to 
the fushiou of the polite world, but the town has 
dropped them. Addison. 

Mention either of the kings of Spain or Poland, 
and he talks notably ; but if you go out of liie 
Gazette, you drop him. Addison. 

9. To suffer to vanish, or come to nothing. 

Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated 

by such records as would preserve the traditioiiHry 
account of him to after-ages ; and rectify it, if, i>y 
passing through several generations, it might drop 
any part that was materim. Addison, 

Opinions, like fashions, always descend from 
those of quality to tlie middle sort, and thence to 
the vulgar,where tliey are dropped and vunish.Sii't/t. 

10. To bedrop ; to speckle ; to variegate 
with spots. Varii8 8Ullatu8 corpora 
guttis. 

Or sporting, with quick glance, 

Shew to the sun their wav'd coats, dropp'd with 
gold. MUtim. 

To Drop. p. n. 

1. To ffdl in drops, or sinrie globules. 

The quality of mercy is notiUNln'd \ 

It droppeth as the gentle rabi fmi heaven 
Upon the place beneath. Sheds, XUndM^Venke. 

2. To let drops fall ; to ditebarge itself in 
drops. 

The heaviMk drop p e d at the presence of God. 

Psalm Ixvii. 8. 

While cumber'd with my dropping deaths Hoy, 
Die cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

SUduM with my blood th’ uiihospitablc coast. 

Dryden's JEneid. 
Beneath a rock he sigh'd alone. 

And cold Lycaus wept from every droppm^^nc. 
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3. To fall ; to ookne from ahigher place, 

Philosopher^ coi^ture that yw drapiped from 
the moon, or one of Uie stars. Otdliver'i TtaveU 
111 every revolution, approMhiiiff nearer and 
nearer to the sun, tius comet must at last dr^ intoj 
the sun's body. 


4 . To fall sj^taneoualy. 

So may’st thou live, till, lii 


Cheyne, 
like ripe fruit, tliou 


So may' 
drop 

into thy mother's lap ; or be with ease 
Gather’d, not harshly pluck’d. Mmon. 

5. To fall in death : to die suddenly. 

It was your prcsurmise. 

That in the dole of Wows your sou might drop. 

Shakesp, 

6. To die. 

Nothing, says Seneca, so soon reconciles us to 
the thoughts of our own death, us the prospect ofj 
one friend after another dfvpping round us. 

Digby to Pope, 

7. To sink into silence ; to vanish ; to come 
to nothing ; a familiar phrase. 

Virgil’s friends thought fit to let drop this inci- 
dent of Helen. ddditen't Traveti, 

I heard of threats occasioned by my verses: 1 
sent to acquaint them where I was to be found, 
and so it dropped. Pope, 

8. To come unexpectedly. 

Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, dnm into the place. 
Careless and qualmish, with a yawning (koe.Dryd, 


He could never make any figure in company 
hut Iw giving disturbance at ins entry : and 
therefore takes care to drop in when he thinks 
you are just seated. Spectator, No. 448. 

9. To fall short of a mark. 

Often it drofit or overshoots by the dispropor- 
tions of distance or application. Collier. 

Dro'pping. n. s, [from drop,] 

1. That which falls in drops. 

Thrifty wench scrapes kitchen-stuff, 

And barrelling the droppings and the snuff 
Of wasting candles. Dorme. 

2. That which drops when the continuous 
stream ceases. 

Strain out the last dull droppings of your sense, 

A lid rhyme with all the rage of impotence. Pope. 

Dro plet, n. a. A little drop. 

Thou abhon’dst in ns our human griefs. 
Scorn’d our brine’s flow, and those our droplets, 
which 

Prom niggard nature fall. SHuikesp, Timon. 

Dro'pstone. n.a. [drop and stone,] Spar 
formed into the shape of dn^. 

Woodward, 

Dro'pwort. «. a. [drop and wort,] A 
plant of various species. 

Dro'psical. adj, [from dropsy,] Dis- 
eased with a dropsy ; hydropi^ ; tend- 
ing to a drtmsy. 

The diet ot nephritick and dropdeal persons 
ought to be such as is opposite to, and subdueth, 
'he alkalescent nature ot the salts in the serum 
the blood. Arbwthnot on AlmenU, 

i>Bo'psi£D. adj, [from dropsy,] Dis- 
eased with a dropsy. 

Where great addition swells, and virtue none, 
it it a dmptied honour ; good alone 
is g0o4, Skak^, AWs well that ends well, 

0ROTSY. II. s, [hyiropSf Lat whence 
andaitly hydropisy, thence dropisy, 
dropsy,] A collection of water in me 
body, uom too lax a tone of the solids, 
whereby digestion is weakened, and all 
the parts stuffed* Quiney, 

An anasarca, a tpeeiet of droptu, is an extrava- 
sation of water loagsd in the of the mem- 
brana adiposa. Skmp. 
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DROSS. H..«. Sul] 

I. 'J'herecrenientordespttmfttionormeta.l8. 

Some scumm'd the dross that from the metal 
came. 

Some stirr’d the molten ore with ladles great, 

And every one did swink, and every one did sweat 

Spenser, 

Should the mixture of a little dross constrain the 
church to deprive herself of so much gold, rather 
than learn how, by art and judgment, to make 
separation of the one from the other } Booker, 
I, Hust ; incruststion upon metEl. 

An emperor, hid under a crust of drags, after 
cleansing, has appeared with all his titles fresh and 
beautiful. Addison. 

3. Refuse; leavings; sweepings; anything 
remaining afrer the removal of the better 
part; dregs; feculence; corruption. 

Fair proud, now tell me why should fair be 


proud, 

Sith all world's glory is but dross unclean ; 

And in the shade of death itself shall shroud, 
However now thereof ye little ween ? Sjpenser, 

l*hat most divine light only shineth on those 
minds which are purged from all worldly draw and 
human uncleanness. Raleigh. 

All treasures and ail sain esteem as dross, 

And dignities and powTS, all but the highest. 

Milton. 

Snoii precepts exceedingly dispose us to pity 
and religion, by purifying our souls fVom the drast 
1 filth of sensual delights. TUlotson, 
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This is Ibut^t indeed ; 

iM we 10 dmie at first, we bid dransn Cient helm 
with clouts about their heads. S Mtes p, 

Dro'vbr. n, s* [from drotfe,] One 
fats «iMil Sir and drivu ttant to- 
market. 

Ibe prince Iiath got yoitrbero. 
w— •! wish him joy of her. 

—Why, that *s spoken like an honest dnmer ; so 
they sell bullocks. Shak, Much ado about Nothing, 
The drover, who his fefiow drover meets 


and filth of sensual delights. 

Dro's 81 NES.s. n, s, [from drossy,] Foul- 
ness ; feculence ; rust. 

The furnace of affliction refines us from earthly 
drossiness, and softens us for the impression of God’s 
stamp. Boyle. 

Dro'ssy. atff, [from dross,] 

1. Full of scorious or recrementitious 
parts ; full of dross. 

So doth the fire the drossy gold refine. Davies. 
For, by the fire, they emit not only many droay 
and scorious parts, but whatsoever they nad re- 
ceived either from earth or loadstone. 

Brown’s Vnlg. Errours. 

2. Worthless; foul; feculent. 

Your intention hold, 

As fire these drosty rhymes to purify, 

Or as elixir to change them Into gold. Donite. 

Dro'tchel. It. s, [corrupted perhaps 
from dretchel. To drelch, in Chaucer, 
is to idle, to delay, Droch, in Frisick, 
is delay,] An idle wench ; a sluggard. 
In Scotland it is still used. 

Drove, n, s, [from drive,] 

[. A body or number of cattle: genetElly 
used of oxen or black cattle. 

1’hey brought to their stations many droves of 
cattle ; and within a few days were brought out of 
the country two thousand muttons. Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northein 
droves. Brown. 

2. A number of sheep driven. To an herd 
of oxen we regularly oppose, not a drove, 
hot a flock, of sheep. 

A drove of sheep, or an herd of oxen, may be 
managed by any noise or ciy which the drivers 

shall accustom them to. South, 

3. Any collection of animals. 

The sounds and seas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moou in wavering morrice move. 

MiOon, 

4. A crowd-; a tumult. 

But if to fame alone Uion dost pretend, 

Tiie mi er will his empty palace fend. 

Set wide with doors, aciom’d with plated brass, | 
Where droves, as at a city-gate, may pass. 

Dryden’t Juvenal . ! 

DroVbn. parL from dritre. Not now 
used. 


In narrow passages of winding streets, JJryd, Jnv, 

DROUGHT, ft. s, [bpu^obe. Sax.] 

1. Dry weather; want of rain. 

O earth ! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April shall wHh all his showers : 

In summer's drought 1*11 drop upon thee still. 

Shakesp. 

Great droughts in summer, lasting till the end of 
August, some gentle showers upon them, and then 
some dry weaUier, portend a pestilent summer the 
year following. Bacon, 

To south the Persian bay. 

And inaccessible th' Arabian drought. ^ MUson, 

As torrents in the drowth of summer fail. 

So perish’d man from death shall never rise.5and,uf. 

They were so learned in natural philosophy, 
that they foretold earthquakes and stormy great 
droughts, and great plajgues. Temple, 

In a drought, the thirsty creatures cry. 

And gape upon the gather'd clouds fur rain. 

Vryden, 

Upon a shower, after a drought, earthworms and 
land-snails innumerable come out of tlicir lurking- 
places. Ray, 

2. Thirst ; want of drink. 

His carcase, pin’d with hunger and with drought, 

Milton, 

One, whose drought 

Yet scarce Allay’d, still eyes the current stream, 
Whose liquid murmur heard new thirst excites. 

Milton, 

Drou'ohtiness. n. s, [from droughty,] 
The state of wanting ram. 

Dro'ughty. adj, [from drought,] 

1. Wanting rain ; sultry. 

That a camel, so patient of long thirst, should 
be bred in such droughty and parched countries, 
where it is of such eminent use for travelling over 
those dry and sandy desarts where no water is to 
be had, must be acknowledged an act of provi- 
dence and design. Ray on the Creation, 

2. Thirsty ; ctrv with thirst. 

If the former years 
Exhibit no supplies, alas ! thou must 
With tasteless water wash thy droughty throat. 

PhUips, 

To Drown, v, a, [from drunden below, 
Ger. Skinner; from bpuncnian. Sax, 
Mr, Lye,] 

1. To suffocate in water. 

They would soon drown those that refused to 
swim down the popular stream. King Charles, 

When of God's imam only eight he found 
Snatch’d from the wat’ry grave, and sav'd from 
nations drown’d. Prior, 

2. To overwhelm in water. 

Or so much as it needs 

To dew the sovereign flow'r, and droton the weeds. 

Shakesp 

Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with 
the great ordnance, before they could be rigKd. 

Knolls* t lustorym 

3. To overflow; to bury in an inundation; 
to deluge. 

Betwixt the ])rince and parliament we stand. 
The barriers of tlic state on either hand : 

May neither overflow, for then they drown the 
land. Dryden. 

4. Toimmerge; to lose in any thing. 

Most men being in sensual pleasures drown’d. 

It seems their souls but hi their senses are. Davies, 

To lose in something that overpoweri 


or covers. 
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Wlio Cometh iieBt will not follow thet course, 
hewMT which hit picdeceisort held, for 
doubt to have his doiugt dimmed in another man’s 
an^ie. Spenter m Ireland. 

That the bHgfatnoM of the lun doth dmwH our 
disocf^g ctf the lesser lights, is a popular erroor. 

Wattan, 

My private voice is dmm*d amid the senate. 

Addmn. 

Some aged man sdio this act to see, 

And who In former timo remember’d me, 

BCaj say, the eon, iu fo^tude and fame| 

Outgoes the mark, anil drawm his fathers nme, 

J Dryden. 

Ib Drown. », «.* To be nfibeated in 
the wateMe 

Theie be, that keep them out of fhre, and yet 
was never burned j mat beware of water, and yet 
was never nigh drowning. AMcham*t SchoolmaUer. 

Metbought what p^ it was to drown ! 

What dreadful noise oS waters in my ears! 

Shakeep. 

To DROWSE, n. «. [droooen^ Dut.] To 
make heavy with sleep. 

There gentle sleep 

First found me, and with soft oppression seis’d 
My drowted senses uncontroU’d. MUton*tPar. Lott. 

To Drowse, v. n. 

J. Toslumber; to grow heavy with deq>. 

All thdr shape 

Spangled with eyes, more numerous than those 
Of Argus ; and more wakeful than to drowse, 
Charmd with Arcadian pipe. Mikon't Par, Lott, 

2. To look heavy, not cheerfuL 

They rather drowt*d and hung their eyelids 
down. 

Slept in his face, and render’d such aspect 
As cloudy men use to their adversaries. 

Shakesp, Henry VI. 

Dro'wsily. adv. [from drowsy.] 

1. Sleepily; heavily ; with an inclination 
to sleep, 

llie air swarms thick with wand’ring deities. 
Which drowsingly like humming beetles rise. 

Dryden. 

2. Sluggishly; idly; slothfully; lazily. 

We satisfy our understanding with the first 
things, and, thereby satiated, siouifully and drow- 
tily sit down. Raleigh. 

Dro'wsiness. n. s, [from drowsy,] 

1. Sleepiness; heaviness with sleep ; dis- 
position to sleep. 

Wiiat a strange arowsineu possesses them ! 

Shake^. 

Ill deep of night, when drominest 
Hath luck’d up mortal sense, tlicn listen I 
To the celestial syren’s harmony. Milton, 

What succour can I hope the muse will send. 
Whose drowsiness hath wrong’d the muse’s friend ? 

Crathaw. 

He passes his whole life in a dosed condition, 
between sleeping and waking, with a kind of 
drowsiness and confusion upon bis senses. South. 

He that from his childhood has made rising be> 
times familiar to him, will not waste the best part 
of his life in drowsinest and lying a>bed. Locke, 

A sensation of drominest, oppression, and lassi- 
tude, are signs of a plentiful mem in young people. 

Awuthnot. 

2. Idleness; indolence; mactrvity. 

It falleth out well, to shake oflf your drotoittfieii ; 
for it seemed to be the trumpet ofa war. 

BacotCt Holy War, 

Dro'wsihed. ft. 8. Sleepiness ; inclina- 
tion to sleep. Obsolete. 

The royal virgin shook off drowdhed ; 

And rising forth out of her baser boure, 

Look’d for her knight. Fairy Queen, 

Dro'wsy. adj, [from drowse.] 

1. Sleepy; heavy with sleep; lethannck. 

I)rouMy am I, aud yet can rardy sleep. Sdney, 
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Men are drowsy, and denrous to sleep, before 
the fit of an ague, and do use to yawn and stretch. 

Baeon't Nat, Hitt. 

*1110 flowers, call’d out of their beds, 

Start and raise up tiieir drowsy heads. Cleaveland, 
Drunken at last, and drowsy, they depart 
Each to his house. Dryden. 

2. Heavy ; lulling ; causing sleep. 

Sir Guyon, mindfol of his vows ypiight, 

Uprose from drowsy couch. Faky Queen, 

While thus she rested, on her arm reclin’d, 

'fhe hoary willows waving with the wind. 

And feather’d quires that warbled in the shade. 
And purling; streams that through the meadow 
stray d. 

In drowsy murmurs lull’d the gentle maid. Addison, 

8. Stupid; dull. 

Those inadvertencies, a body would think, even 
our author, with all his drowsy reasoning, could 
never have been capable of. Adterbury. 

To DRUB. V, a, [druber to kill, Dan.] 
To thresh; to beat; to bang: to thump; 
to thwack ; to cudgel. A word of con- 
tempt 

He that is valiant, and dares fight. 

Though drubbed, can lose no honour by*t. 

HudSbrojs. 

The little thief had been soundly drubbed with 
a ^od honest cudgel. VFrtrange. 

Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had 
been less tha't weight, 1 should hove been drubbed. 

Locke. 

Drub. «. •. [from the verb.] A thump ; 
a knock; a blow. 

The blows and drubs I have receiv’d 
Have bruis’d ray body, and bereav'd 
My limbs of strength. HiMras. 

By setting an uiuortunatc mark on their fol- 
lowers, they nave exposed them to innumerable 
drubs and contusions. Addison. 

To DRUDGE, v, n, [bpcccan to vex. Sax. 
draghen, to cany, Dut.] To labour in 
mean offices; to toil wi^out honour or 
dignity ; to work hard ; to slave. 

And to crack’d fiddle, and lioarse tabour, 

In merriment, did drudge and labour. Hudibras, 
The poor sleep little : we must learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 

Midst winter frosts ; then, cIm and fed with 
sparing. 

Rise Co our tolls, and drudge away the day. Otway, 
Advantages obtained by industry, directed by 
philosophy, can never be expected from drudging 
Ignorance. GlanviUe. 

Soon he came to court. 

Proffering for hire his service at the gate. 

To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. Dryd. 

I made no such bar^ln witli you, to ii^ c always 
drudging. Vruden^t Dedication, JEnevd. 

What is an age, in dull renown drudged o’er ! 
One little single hour of love is more. Granville. 

Drudge, n. s, [from the verb.] One 
employed in mean labour ; a slave ; one 
doomed to servile occupation. 

To conclude, this drudge of the devil, this di- 
viner, laid claim to me. Shakesp, Comedy of Err. 

He sits above and laughs the while 
At thee, ordain’d his drudge, to execute 
Whate’er his wrath shall bid. Milton*t Par. Lott. 

Art thou our slave, 

Our captive, at the publick milt our drudge, 

And dar’st thou, at our sending and command, 
Dispute thy coming ? ^ Miltons Agonutes. 

Ho is content to be their drudge, 

And on their errands gladly trudge. Hudibras. 
The hard master m^es men serve him for 
nought, who rewards his drudges and slaves with 
nothing but shame, and sorrow, and mise^.^ ^^ 

Dru'dger. n. s. [from drudge,] 

1. A mean labourer. 

2. The drudging-box ; the box out ofj 
which flower is thrown on roost meat. 

Diet. 
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DRU'mBRY. ft. s, [from drudge,] Mean 
labour ; ignoble toil ; di^onourable 
work; servile occupation. 

My old dame will be undone for one to do ber 
husbandry and her drudgery. Shakesp, 

Were tnere not instruments for drudgery as well 
as offices of drudgery f Were there not people to 
receive orders, at well as others to give and au- 
thorise tbeip ^ VEetrange, 

You do not know the heavy grievances, 

The toils, the labours, weary drudgeries, 

Which they impose. Southem*s Oroonoko. 

To thee that drudgery of pow’r I mve ; 

Caret be thy lot i reign though, and let me live. 

Dryden. 

Paradise was a place of bliss, as well as immor- 
tality, without drudgery, and without sorrow. 

Loeke. 

Even Drudgery himself. 

As at the car he sweats, or dusty hews 

The palace stone, looks gay. Thomsons Summer. 

It Is now handled by every dirty wench, and 
condemned to do her drudgery. 

Swifi't Meduanons on a Broomstick, 

DRu'DOiNOBOx.n.«. \drudging3Ln6 box,] 
The box out of which flour is sprinkled 
upon roast meat. 

But if it lies too long, the crackling ’s pall’d. 
Not by Uie drudgingboic to be recall’d. 

King*i Cookery, 

Dru'doinoly. adv. [from drudging.] 
Laboriously; toilsomdy. 

He does now all tlie meanest and trifiingest 
things himself drudgingly, without making use of 
any infeiiour or sulmrcunate minister. 

Ray on the Creation. 
DRUG. fi. s, [drogue, Fr,] 

1. An ingredient used in physick ; a me* 
didnal simple. 

A fleat descried 

Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengal, or the Ules 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bnng 
Their spicy drugs. MiUon^t Par, Lost 

Judicious physick’s noble art to gain, 

He drugs ana ])Tants explor’d, alas ! in vain. Smith* 

Bright Helen mix’d a mirth-inspiring bowl. 
Temper’d with drugs of sov’reign use, V assuage 
'Hie Doiling bosom of tumultuous race. 

rope's Odyssey. 

In the names of drugs and plants, the mistake 
in a word may endanger life. 

Baker's Rtfieetions on Learning. 

2. It is used sometiiqes for poison. 

Mortal drugs 1 have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakesp. 

And yet no doubts the poor man’s draught con- 
troli ; 

He dreads no poison in ids homely bowl : 

'Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchase the cup, and sparkle ia the wine. Dryd, 

3. Any thing without worth or value ; 
any thing of which no purchaser can be 
found. 

Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price, 

And virtue shall a drug become . 

An empty name, 

Wasaliherfiime, 

But now she shfdi be domb. Dvydien*eAibm, 

4. A drudge. This seems the meiming 
here. 

He from his firat swath pedm adt A 
Tliro’ sweet degrees thsd tbik brief wofid uffords, 
To such as may the satilve drugs of it 
Freely command. Shahup» 

To Drug, us m. [from the noun.] 

1. To seam with ingredients^ oommonly 
medidnaL 

The surfeited grooms 

Dp Block their charge with snores.— I’ve drugg'd 
tbeir possets, 

Ihit dea^ and natnie do contend about th^. 
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2. Jlo tincture with offensive. 

, Oft tliey'Amyd, 

Hunger aim thitkt cpnuMuing ; drugged ai oft 
With hatemlest nisrelUn, wrloiM their jaws 
With «oot atid dmdeii fitl'd. Miiton’f Par, Lott. 
Dru'goet. ft. 9 * A slight kind of 
woollen et^ff. 

In drtiggtit dreat, of thirteen pence a-yard. 

See PbUi; yfi ton amidst his Persian guard. Swm, I 

Dro'ggist. n. s, [from drug,] One who 
sells physical drags. 

Common nitre we l>ought at the drugg^'t, Boyle, 


DRY 

Drunk. [frc^ drikH,] 

1. Intoxicated with strong liquor; ine- 
briated. 

This was the mom when issnttig on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file, they stood prepar’d 
Of seeming arms to make a short assay ; 

'J hen hasten to be dneak, the business of the day. 

Drydtii. 

We generally conclude that man drunk, who 
takes pains to be thought sober. ^teetator. 

2. Drenched or saturated with moisture. 

I will make mine arrows drunk with blood. 

Lent, 


Djiv'asTBR.n s.[froaidruf.] Onewbo ^ ^ ^ 

T .. A- given to excessive use of strotifffiquM*: 


sells physical simples. 

Cbinmon oil Of turpentine 1 bought at the 
drugtter’t. . < Boyle. 

Tiiey set the clergy below their apothecaries, 
the pli \ sician of the soul below the drugttm of 
the body. * ' iftterbtsrv. 


the body. 

DRUM. ft. s. 


* AUerknry, 

[irommCf Dan. drummcj 


1. An instrument of militairmusick^con^ 
sistinxr of vellum strainea over a broac 


sisting of vellum strained over a broad drinking, that now he cannot leave it off. Bout 
hoop on each side, and beaten 'with Drunken, aij;. [from drtnA.] 

1. Intoxicated with liquor ; inebriated. 

1 O moiistrous beust ! how like a swine he lies ! 

let s m^h whhout the iiai« of thr Mtennig j 

Skm extended m the open air. o 


in eKieiiaeo IK ino open Bir. ^ .. i. i a 

Tears trickling down their breasts bedew the 2. Given to nabitual ebnety. 


ground, ^ ^ 3. Saturated with moisture. 

And drums and trupmets mix their mournful sound. Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. 

d>ryden. Shaken, 

Now no more the d^m ^ ^ Done in a state of Inehviatinn 

Provokes to arras, or trumpet’s clangor shrill ® ® ineDriatlon. 

Affrights the wives, and cliills the ySgiu’s Wood. „ When your carters, or your waitma vassals, 

® Philips Have done a drunken slaughter, and dcfac d 

2. Thetyn.p»umofthee«.orthemem- 
brane which perceives the vibration of shaketp. 

the air. should for honour take 

rr *fi»e drunken quarrels of a rake. Swift. 

A. u i. 4 . Dru'nkenly. fldii. [from druiiAren.] 

1 .To beat a drum ; to beat a tune on a ^ j^^^^en manner. 

drum. ^ ^ IVIy blood already, like the pelican, 

2. To beat with a pulsatory motion. Hast thou tapt out, and drunkenly carous’d. 

Now, heart, DRU NKENNESS, fi. s. [from drunkei 


Set ope thy sluices, send the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb for my relief; 

Then uke thy rest within the quiet cell, 

For thou shalt drum nd more. Bryden. 

To Dku'mble. V. n. To drone; to be 
sluggish. Hanmer. 

Take up these cloaths here quickly ; w here ’s 
the cowhtaflf.^ Look, how you drumble! carry 
them to the landrcss in Datchet l\fead. 

Shake^ Mary Wives of Windsor 

Dru'mfish. n, 8, The name of a fish. 

Tlie under-jaw of the drumhsk from Virijiiiia. 

Woodwserd. 

Drumma'jor. «. 8, [drum and ma- 
jor,] The chief drummer of a regi- 
ment. 

Such company may chance to spoil the swearing 
And the drummqjor*s oaths, of bulk unruly. 

May dwindle to‘a feeble.— 


L unruly, 

Cleaveland. 


May dwindle to a feeble.— Lieaveland. 

Dru rMMAKsa. ft. 8. [drum and maker,] 
He who deals in ^ms. 

The drummaker use* lit and the cabinetmaker. 

' Mortimer. 

Drv'mmER. n. 8, [from drum.] He whose 
c^ce it is to beat the drum. 

DrumUner, stiike op, and let us mardi away. 

Shakesp. 

Here rows of stand in martial file, 

And with their voUoiii^thduder shake the pile. 

Gay. 

Dbv'mstick. fi. «. [drum «id trfIcA.] 
The .tick with which a drum is beaten. 


! My blood already, like the pelican, 

I Ilubt thou tapt out, and drunkenly carous’d. Shak. 

Dru nkenness, n, s, [from drunken,] 

1 . Intoxication with strong liquor. 

Every going off from our natural and common 
temper, and our usual severity of belmviour, is a 
degree of drunkenness. Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Habitual ebriety. 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to bate drunkenness, by bringing a drunken man 
into their company. JVatts on theJMtnd. 

3. Intoxication or inebriation of any kind ; 
disorder of the faculties. 

I Passion is the drunkenness of the mind, and 
therefore in its present workings not controllable 
by reason. Spenser. 

DRY. ai(f, [bpij, Sax.] 

1. Arid ; not wet ; not moist. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the inside, it will 
make a ciifferiug sound from the same pipe dry. 

Bacon. 

When God said, 

Be gather’d now, ye waters under heav*n, 

1 iito one place, and let dry land appear ! Milton. 

Or turbid elements the sport ; 

From clear to cloudy tost, from hot to cold. 

And dry t<» moist. Tkomsm. 

2. Not rainy. 

A dry March and a dry May portend a whole- 
some sr miner, if there be a showering April be- 
tween, Bacon. 

The weather, wc agreed, was too dry for the 
season. ^ Addison. 

3. Not succulent ; not juicy. 

I will drain him dry as hay ; 

Sleep shall neither night nor day 
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Hang upon his pentboute lid 
He tiiall live a man fhrbid. 

Being withemt tears. 


Mkup, Bfartiifii 


given to excessive use of strong liquors ; 
one addicted to habitual ebriety. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I’ve seen drunkturds 
Do more than this in sport. Shaketp. King Lear. 

My bowels cannot hide her woes. 

But, like a drunkard, I must vomit them. Shaketp. 

God will not take the drunkard's excuse, that 
he has so long accustomed himself to intomjterate 
drinking, that now he cannot leave it off. South, 


5. Thirsty; a-thirst. 

So dry he WM for sway* Shaketp, Temett, 

Void of a bulky ebatger neaf their lipsf 
With which, in often interrnptad sleep, 

Their fryiiig blood compels to Irrigate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. ‘ PhUlpa, 

6. Jejune ; barren ; plahi ; unembeUi^ied ; 
without pathos ; ^tbout flowers. 

As we should take care that our stile hi writing 
be neither dry nor'bMpt^, we should look smh 
it be not winding or wanton with farffetebadrds- 

within or without the fabrick ; a piece not so dry 
as the meer contemplation of proportions : ana 
therefore 1 hope therein somewhat to refresh both 
the reader ana inyself. Wottons Architecture, 

Hiat the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry 
return to the question, and leaves us still ignorant. 

OtanviUe, 

It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. 

L^EstrangsL 


'Estranga, 

Authority and friendship work upon some, ary 
and sober reason works upon others. V Estrange. 

To clear up this theory, I was willing to hiy 
aside dry suotilties with which the schools are 
filled. Burnetts Theory, 

I’bese epistles will become less dry, and more 
susceptible of ornament. 

7. Hard ; severe. [Drien anciently to 
endure ; dree, Scottish.] 

Of two noblemen, the one was given to scoff, 
but kept ever royal cheer in his house, the other 
would ask of those that had been at his tabic, was 
there never a flout or dry blow given ? Bacon, 
I rather hop’d I should no more 

Hear from you o* th’ gallanting score ; 

For hard dry bastings us’d to prove 

Tlie readiest remedies of love ; 

Next a dry diet. hudibrat. 

To Dry. v. a, 

1. To free from moisture; to arefy; to 
exsiccate. 

The meat was well, if you were so contented. 
—I tell thee, Kate, ’twas burnt and dried away. 

i ^ Shakesp, 

' Heat drieth bodies that do easily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, and clay ; and so doth 
time arefy. Bacon. 

Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the shade, 
OT dried in the hot sun a siDaii time, keep best. Bacon. 

The running streams arc deep ; 

See, tliey have caught the fatlier of the flock. 

Who dries his fleece upon the ucighbuuiing rock. 

Vryden. 

2. To exhale moisture. 

’Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
Within her soul : at last ’twas rage alone ; 

Which, burning upwards in succession, dries 
The tears that stood considering in licr eyes. Dryd. 

3. To wipe away moisture. 

Then with her vest the wound she wipes and 
dries. Venham. 

See, at your blest returning, 

Rage disappears ; 

The widow’d isle in mourning 
Vrkt up her tears. Dtyden’f Albion. 

4. To scorch with tliirst. 

Their honourable men are famished, and their 
multitude dried up with thirst. ludaii, v. 13. 

5. To drain; to exhaust. 

I Rash Elpenor, in an evil hour, 

I Dried an immeasurable bowl, and thought 

I I” exhale his surfeit by iniguous sleep, 

Imprudent : him death’s iron sleep opprest. 

Philips. 

6. To dry up. To deprive totally of 
moisture ; to take all moisture away. 
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S« bold in d«fe tome i^ghty oHote* 

Wblob dwigeonli, d^Mlb* or bnaifbnient doienrei $ 
for nirtne I* M |ind»*d, and f tarvoi. 

<1 JPiydCfi’a JwfcnuL 

iv Ji^nely i fagmnly ; without oniament 
or embmiiolnMciit 

Some dryly wlibout laventloii*i aldi 
Write dull recelptioaw poeoii mej beiD«dd.P<;pe. 

Dulr^NBSS. n. g. rfry.] 

1« yfvtit of mmsture ; ricdtjr. 

The Africans are ooncdvCd to be peculiarly 
scorched end torrided by (he sun, by dryneu of 
the soil, from want and oefect of water. 

BrowrCi Vvlg, Err, 

Such was the discord which did first disperse 


WWriam 


Oook,or] 


0 R Y DUB 

^ ..r:: N T* PR’it'kprsk. *. 0. [from the amo.] 

JUM^P^Me'vaeaiea end dirud oy To feed without the breast. 

W To flpKIW dry; to lose So he was by a bear. HtuHbras. 

JMpilkreJ to be drained of its uMlture. Drt'akod. aty, [dry and ailed.] With- 
«.«. [feoni d^.l Thatwhidi out wet feet ; without treadiqg above 
lutsihe qvddfty ofabsommg nMdMtM the i^oes in the water. 

^ At Jllhcif of ddtdcing am wH ava^ Igf this He Imd embarked us in such disadeantaffe, as 
b « JlSi 4»fwalid «»!?«*■ we^old not return drytkod. Wiwy. 

oia%%^ilptia0EC fba^ ! Drydiod to pass, she parts the floods in tway ; 

u^EB. «•!«»> 

t(m;irtih0UtM^ng. ^ Fairy (Sum, 

Sight io4olbrds wMboimiHfrtSftOoaidl Hat honour's fountain then suck’d back the 

Adfmcooldnot*btttwopt 3^ stream ? 

DttW'tv flWwvk ^ Ha bis : and hooting boys may dfushod pass, 

. And gather iwbbleiWtbcnikea7ofd. J^f^. 

»Steff,Wfc^'rs&ci 

1 aseewoiv ^ sigidfy two, and another to signify more 

nmonr and pieferoie^^iiib, . uuj^, oue variatioti the noun is said to 

' w of die dual number, and under the other of the 

^,<w^sbmMtdesenres$ plural, ClarheU Latin Gra$nmar. 

inly; without ortiament oddubba till nddarn, labuidick^ to dub 
a knight Addubba, in its primary 
irldioutlavaadon*sald. sense, signiftMi to itrite, knights being 
awpoamsmaybeiDadaPi^. made by a blokr with tbeswora*] 
dry*] h Tommmjmn a knight 

re ; siedty, Knight, bnkbt. good moUier ! Basilisoo like, 

oonedved to be peculiarly What fl am dim6*dr;X have it on my shoulder, 
id bv the sun. bv dtvneu of Shaktn* 

ind defect of water. The robes wbids the kings then allowed to each 

BroivnU VtUg, Err, knight, when be was dubbed, of green, or bumet, 

ord which did first disperse ^ fney spake in that age, appeareth upon record. 

, through the ttuiverse ; , . ... Coi^en's /Zewoini. 

lie, coRlncfi heat resists, ^ The king stood up under his cloth of state, took 

id that we are. subsists. the sword from the lord protector, and dubbed the 

Denham. loH mayor of London kn^bt Hayw^anEd, VI. 

let an oil for the inunction of 2. To cmifer any kind of dignity, or new 
snts In the articulations, and character. 

THc jealous o’erwom widow and herself, 

idity, Since Uiet our brother dubbed them gentlewomen, 

eljtp be Are«ightygoislp.milij»>MB«rcby-^lb.Bi«.ni. 

*'""“** 

.ccount, eelammate Mtore ? 0^,.. toSSb’the. with the i»me of tedtor. Shak. 

i^cnwey. Women commence by Cupid's dart, 

As a kinj[ hunting dnb$ a nart. CUaoeland, 

he mrd A plain sentleman, of an ancient family, is of 

» Toluptoousness, better qnanty tlian a new knight, though the rea- 

I drwtm of bis bones, son of tiis dnooii^ was meritormus. Col&nm Fride, 

ohakap, Antony and Ckop, O poet ^ thou hadst been discreeter, 

muscular flesh depends upon Hanging the monarch’s bat so high, 
mess, moiatoce, or drynat of If thou hadst dubb'd thy star a meteor, 

Afifitibiot. That hut blaze, and rove, and die. Prior, 

iliahment * want of mu These dcmoiuacks let me dub 

iiunmeni, want ot pa- with the name of legion dob. fc^t. 

; OOrrenneSfl. X man of wealth is dubbed a man of worth ; 

I and sweetness do as much Venus shall give him form, and Auslis birth, rope. 
ueiiaiid squalor, if they chusc Dub. b. y, [from the verb.] A blow; a 

JDCn Joneon, Irnnnlr 

the uutlior eaeels, and para- k„- 

7 of luHV at *»*• ^ WUh HudJm,. 

mo ia dwotitm ; want OvBio'sinr. n. «. [from dubious.} A 
tmUg doubtftil. A word not uaed. 

V thb ifiimnsi nf snlfit God swallow falsities for truths, Mtentiet 

mt mnm » foT corti^Ues. fcoisibilitics for possibilities, and 

ir D^^r'.TiK'ta 

[dry and ' t« Doiditing; not settled in an opinion. ^ 

Dfinga up tligdlPb ttnceitain; that of which the truth is 
ebreaat not fully known. 

I care of another • witli Ho quick reply to dwlum/i questipus make. Hen. 
QT anouier .until Westiso call it a dii6»ua or doubtfii) proposition, 

Oi toe pavaon IMtefl' whan ^re are DO arguments on either side. 

i WatuU Loyfek, 

sitttr8e,or1tis<i)^4fw,brbU 3. Notplain; notclear. 

, his washer, ana 1^ wdnger, ^ S^n with lets toil, and now with ease 

ShdSnp, Waftsontbecalraer wave, by (iuMmi light MUt, 


Denham. 

The marrow supplies an oil for the inunction of 
the bones and I^igaments In the articulations, and 
particularly of tlie ligaments, preserving them 
from Vrvneu and rigidity, andkeepsthem supple 
and flexible. Hay oa the Creation, 

Is the sea ever Ukely to be evapomtod by the 
sun, or to be emptied with buckeu? Why then 
must we fancy tnis impossible dryness, ana then, 
upon that fictitious account, calumniate nature ? 

Bentley, 

2. Want of succulence. 

If he fill'd 

His vacancy with bis voluptuousness, 

Full surfeits, and the drynen of bit bones, 

Call on him for’t. Shaketp, Antony and Ckop, 
The difference of muscular flesh depends upon 
the hardness, tenderness, inoiatoce« or drynem of 
the fibres. 

3 . Want of embelliihment; want of pa- 
thos; jejuneness; barrenness. 

Their now flowers and sweetness do as much 
aorruptas others drynoti and squalor, if they ehnse 
not carefully. Ben Jotmn, 

Be faithful where the author excels, and para- 
phrase where pemtry eUaiiay mdrynem w ex* 
pvasilun ask lu Omih, 

«. Want of wndbiSi^ioderotMB; wimt 
of ndour; «iri«fr(y.‘ 

It in.y be, l»i«t by <Mli Ajmuof ipUt, God 
Intend, to mike u. the moie ftreblit kM raiisned 


Intend, to mkke u. the nmie ftrebnt km mign^ 
In our direct and solemn doTotions, hy the per 
oeiviog of our weakness. 

DKy'hurse. n. #. [dry and nnrt^,y 

1. A woman who brings up and 

child without the breast | 

2. One who takes care of another; with 

some contempt of the person ttd^ 
tare of. ^ 


kjlckly is his purse, or his d 
is lawdiy, his washer, am 
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14. Having the event unceitam. 

I His utmost pow’r with adverse powV oppeeM, 

I In dubkut battle, on the plains of heav'n. MBtem, 

Du'biously. ede. [from dubious,] Un* 
oertaioly ; without any determination. 

Authors write often dubumdy, even in matters 
wherein is expected a stnctdefinitive truth. 

Brpion’i Fuig* Hrr. 
Almanack makers wander in generals, and talk 
dftbioutlyf and leave to the reader the business of 
interpreting. Sw^, 

Du'biousness. B.t. [from dubious,] Un- 
certainty ; doubttViIness. 

She speaks with dubioutnem, not with the eer* 
tainty of a goddess. Broome, 

DU BITABL£. otf;. [fran abHfo, Lat.] 
Doubtiiil; uncertain; what may be 
doubted. 

Dubit ACTION. B e s. [dubiMio,LAU} The 
act of doubting; doubt. 

Many of the ancients denied the antipodes ; but 

assert ^h!^ beyond all dt^ation^ 

Broom* t Vulg, Err, 
HuMtatinn may be called a negative perception ; 
that is, when 1 perceive that what i see Is not 
what T would see. Oreuf, 

Ducal. adj\ [fVom duke,] Pertaining to 
a duke : as, a ducal coronet. 

Du'cat. n. s, [from duke,] A coin struck 
by dukes ; in silver, valued at about four 
fdiillings and six-pence; in gold, at nine 
shillings and six-pence. 

I cannot instantly raise up the gross 
Of full three thousand dueau, Shakeop. 

There was one that died in debt : it was re- 
ported where his creditors were, that he was 
dead : one said, he hath carried five hundred 
ducati of mine Into the other world* Bacon, 

DUCK. B. s, [anas; ducken, to dip, Dut] 

1 . A water -fowl, both wild and tame. 

The dueler, that heard the proclamation cried. 

And fear’d a prosecution might betide, 

Full twenty mile from town their voyage take. 
Obscure in rushes of the liquid lake. ^ Dryden, 
Grubs, if you find your land snbicct to, turn 
duckt into it. Mortimerr Husbandry 

2. A word of endearment, or fondness. 

Will you buy any tape or lace for your cap. 

My dainty duck, ray dear-a? Shak YVmtrr’i Tafe. 

8. A declination of the head; so called 
from the frequent action of a duck in 
the water. 

Back, shepherds, back ; enough your play 
’Till next sunshine holyday ; 

Here be without duck or nod, 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes, and such court guise 
As roercu^ did first devise. Milton, 

4. A stone thrown obliquely on the water, 
80 as to strike it and rebound. 

Neither cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite so ancient as bandy-dandy. 

ArhutaitoS and Pope. 

To Duck. v. b. [from the noun.] 

1. To dive under water as a duck. 

The variet taw, when to the flood he came. 

How without stop or stay be fiercely least & 

Aud deep himself he duefeedkt the aamS^ 

ITiat In the lake hb lof^ owqt was st^L 

Let the labouring Ibrk dlmb bins of seas 
Olympus high jtekd dtude min as low 
As hell Shahen> Otheik 

'xliou art wickedly devout ; 

In Tibe r i ta j hi n g thrice by break of day. Dryden 

2. TV drop down the head, as a duck. 

As some raw youth in country bred, 
tVben at a skirmish fust he hears 
The bullets whistling round his ears, 

WUI dfirk his head aside, will start. 

And iipd a trembling at bis heart. Buj/x, 


You 1. 


ID tX £ 
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S. To haw W; toeriMM* i»«SMIttih| 

f t* orjuvk, to mm tMamtoe, V 

md. 

1 caimot fi»tter«iid look ^Ir* 

Smile In men’i Ikcei, tmootb, deceive, and 
Dttcjt nods, and apiih courtesy. Sh 

foof Staketp. fimon. 

To Dycx.ll^i ^ To^ under water. 
Ihf'oxkk. Ik k. {flfdm Ouck.] 

1. A 


X. A crin^^rf 


Diet 


DD'cxiffOSftiOL. n. r. \duckKadotooL] 
A chair in which scow are and 
put under < 

She in the dnchnwNw^'vkould take hat ieat, 
Drestlike het»oli ’ m a great chair of swie. Jkimt, 
Kaciaini me obsttoately opprobious and vlndant 
women, and atake the duchngttool more uselbl. 

^ JLdditotCt FreetiOder. 
Dvckul'gqbhu a4i* [lirom duck and %•] 
Short legged. 

j^MckkafSiudiort waisted, such a dwarf she Is, 
TbatahetaMdba on tiptoes for akiss. Jim. 
Dv'cxv.tN4}. fi. f. [from duck.] A young 
duck ; ^0 brood of the duck. 

Duekmgi, ihodgh hatched hnd led by a ben, if] 
she brings them to^tbe brink of a river or pond,*^ 
presently leave her, and in tliey go. 

Rap on tht Creattm. 
EvVy mom 

Amid tlie d^tekbngi let tier scatter com. Gay*i Past, 
Dir'CKMEAT. It. a. [duck and meat ; tens 
faluatrii.] A common plant growing: 
m standing waters. 

To Duceo'y. V. a. [mistaken for deco^ : 
the decoy being commonly practised 
upon ducks, produced the errour.J To 
entice to a snare. 

This hih hath a slender membranous string, 
Ivhicb he projects and draws in at pleasure, as a 
serpent doth his tongue: with this he duckoyt 
little hshes, and preys upon them. Grew, 

Duco'y* ft. s. Any means of entiemg 
and ensnaring. 

Seducers have found it the most compendious 
way to their designs, to lead captive silly women, 
auo make them wdMehoyt to toeir whole family. 

Decay of Piety, 

Ou'CKSFOOT. fi.s. Black snakerook or 
Mayapple. 

Du'ckwkbu. fi. s. [duck and weed.] The 
same with duckmeat. 

That we call duckweed bath a leaf no bigger than 
a thyme leaf, but of a fresher green ; andputtetli 
forth a little string into the water, far from the 
bottom. Bacon, 

Duct. n. >. [duetiu, Lat.] 

J. Oaidanoe; direction. 

This doctrine, by fastening all our acticoi by a 
fatal decree at the foot of God’s chair, leaves no- 
thing to ns but only to obey our fate, to follow the 
duct of the tUrs, or necessity of those iro^ chains 
which we aie born under. HamimmA 

% A p assage through whidi any thing is 
ecuimcted : a term chiefly usra by ana^ 
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% Etqr to l>e 4nmx out iutoiei^ih, or} 
rapsnded. 

All bodies duMa and tensile, i|s metals, that 
will be drawn into wires j wool a^ fow, that will 
be drawn Into yard or thmd; have the appetite 


of not discontinnUiirstnsnff. 

Gold, as it is7puresC lb His the softeiri^d 
most ductile, of all metals. Druden, 

• Tractable; obsequious; homplyu^' 
yielding. 

He gene mes th e ek t rt s tostflls 
Of trae nobility ; faran their duoUla miiidev 
To human virtues. Pkilipe, 

Their designing leaders cannot dem a more 
ductile and easy people to work upon. Addii. Free. 
Dxfcrwmkti. fi.A [frorndhcl^l ilex- 
ibilHjV ; duetiti^. 

I, WW I talue gold, i^ay think nppa 
The ductUenm, the application : 

The wboiesomeneas, the ii^genuity, 

Froamir^ ffemsnfl* imever fm. Dmm, 
Dwi^wrr. E. «« [from dnetik.} 

1. QudUllgr of auBmng nxtehsicn; flex-' 
ibilito. 

Yenow eokmr and duciUtty are properties of 

g d : they helotig to all gpta, but nut enly to 
d; for iSdionis also y^ow, and tea^ Is dtio- 


A duet from each df jhose cells ran into the root 
^of the tongue, where balh joined together, and 
passed Ibrwiurdkoim eolsinoaduet to the tip of it. 

Addbon^iS^wMor. 

U was observed tfaet the chyle, in the thoiaclc 
siacs, mtaliied tim origimd team of the aiiim 

Aeimthmtmd k m m u. 
DU'CTttE. a4f. [duetitis, LauV 
t.Flexibk;{ilU^. 

n^a woods and gloomy night 
Ceoceal the iwiipy frioM fwm he^ 

One bough it%mn^ hoe w^*rm4o Meld t 
The dMcme rind and leaves of radiant gold. 

Oryden’i ATerid. 


Wauirt togkk. 
2. Obsequioasneae; homplianoe. 
Du^doeom.. n.s. [d0kh9 Oearm.] 

1. A small dagger. 

It was a serviceable duAgebe, 

Either folr dghtiug or for drndgtog. HydSkrae, 

2. Malice; sullenness; malignity; iUwiU. 

Civil dudgeon first grew high. 

And men fbll out they knew not why. Rudihroi, 
The cuckoo took this a little in diutgeou, VEur, 

DUE. aeff. The participle passive af| 
owe, [dd, Fr.] 

1. Owed; that which auy one has h right 
to demand in consequence of a comp^ 
or for any other reason. 

'fhere is due from the judge to the advocate 
some commendation and gracing, where causes are 
well handled and fair pleaded. Tiiere is likewise 
due to the public a civil ipprehunsion of advocates, 
where there appeareth cunning, gioas neglect, or 
slight information. Bacon, 

Mirth and cheerfulitau are but tlie due reward 
of iniuieaucy of life. More*s Dtvme Dialoguet, 
A present bleming upon our fiMts is neither ori- 
ginally due from God’s justice, nor becomes due 
to us From his veracity. &milndgt*i Sermcm, 
Ibere is a respect due to mankind , which should 
incline ever the wisest of men to l<^w innocent 
customs. WaUt. 

2. Proper; fit; appropriate. 

Opportunity may M taken to exdte, in persons 

attenaing on those solemnities, a due sense of the 
vanity of earthly satisfactions. Atterbuiry, 

3. Exact ; without deviation. 

You might see him come towards me beating 
tbe ground in so due time, as no dancer ean ob- 
serve better numsstre. Sidney, 

And Eve within, due at her beer pitpar’d 
For dinner sovoory fruits. MUm. 

4. CoMe^pwnt to; occuioned or «&cted 
by. Prapor, but not usual. 

The ipotioii of the rily dnbsmay beln part due 
to some partial soloUon made by the vkioiis spi- 
rit, which may tfamble ihkid tp and Dfo. Bejle. 

Dub. adt^ [from UM»ad|}eeti««.]| Enudy ; 
directly ; duly. Tbe oonm.ii du$ eaat, 
at due wit, 

liltetlwPoiiiidtM.. 

Whose 'ey current, and eomimisfraooflrie, 

Ddb. n.t. [from the aH j W iy *.] 

1. That -whidh bdaag i tBl ^mmU he t vUdi 
may be juafry defaned. 


^ iklsSMw 

Derives iuetf ton.. 

StoemariXai 

Bssaasas^’n 

^00 IMf know’jt 




I^t; just use. 
The key of t)i 


key of tkisihflnMMdnlt 
A«ri by 

S. Wl&»»»TOstetar 4 r Unii 

Thoj^ W dmkika aptruid dp0b . 
cHsteme r y per^*— bihh.'' , . . , ^ 

In Mtpret S the eKMM^dhiuthi4./jd^^ 
at mutt yther pprte, *0* aeisr*e% wMiM^ae 
numa of Itee. rndAOmm 

To Dvb. V. », [from frteumm.] To,|»y as 
due ; perl^ for enSsto. It is pmluqps 
only in this single passage. 

This is the latest ajuixy of ^elr praise. 

That 1 thy enemy dw tnee wUhuii Sltdhmp, 

DUEL. n. I, lAts] A combat 

between two ; a single fight 
In many armi^, if the matter should be tried 
by duel between two chumplons, the Tictory 
should go on the one side ; and yet, if it be tried 
by tbe gross, go cm the otbw side. Bacon, 

Dream not of your iglit 
As of aduek or the local wounds 
Of head or heel. Mdlon*t Pair. Lett, 

Twas I that wrong’d you; you uiy life have 
sought ; 

No duel ever was more justly fbught. Waller, 

To Dv'Bi» V. n. [from the noun.] To fight 
« single combi^ 

He must at length, poor roanl die dolly at 
homce when here ne might so fashionably and 
genteelly have been duelled or fluxed into another 
world. Simth, 

The challenging and fighting with a moo U 

called dueUins. t/o tk e. 

To Du'S!. «. a. To attack or fight with 
singly. 

Wbo tingle 

DueWd their armies rank’d hi proud army. 
Himself an army, now unequal match 
To save himself against a coward arm’d. 

At one spear’s length. UiUmCe A^ fink Se e . 

Du'ellbr. t,.«. [frurntfurl.] A single 
oombatant. 

They perhaps hegut jm tingle dmtUtn, but then 
fhiyaoongatuiebtmopsabcut(h6mJ9e0«^Mly. 

Du'blust. n. f. [from duel] 

h A single combivbint. 

If the king ends the dlffekenoes, the dsie will 
fidl out no wevse Hian when two duutiUt entor the 
field, where the Worsted party both hit sword 

again, without further h^. dbcitiliif . 

Henceforth let poets, ere allow’d to Write. 

Be seoreh'd like dneUim before they fight. 

2 . Otm who profeflses to fituoy tht nuiMi 
of honoiur. ^ 

His bongbt arms Mnirn notfik’d tkit hiadrit day 
Of bewing them in fieki, he threw W awagN 
AndA a l h .no A o i ia or lott^owe desflbw agyv K <Aii. 

DUELLO, sue. [luL] Tho Hie 

xuloof diiblliM. 

11hegei^nimiiitt» IbrbieMM^ 

|M» boot with yen r be cimiet b f ilW 

'630 
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«. « [«iift<0!^, F*s5' '1W 
gamtijaaager, , < Mmcteil; tosetftve fW>nMidilvr«t^ 

Uif#pr#»xi»M»lontoc»^ , HeMrtaraeriuanro' — • 


^ paitloii )i)oi«t 90 

titt in thi^ in 0 nlli:of 

lb te hvl^ lN^ ber ondreiaetf^ nnn m 

A thotiMiid 

M, a. 

Hmm shiiiei the ge»t| wfaoie brtrtiih 
©lied 

:hM, and not^hit greiAdng £ri^ i ^ 

% td 1)t!ett'iiteafiiinn^°^ }fj 

the Iweast^ reproadi. 

_ It Will a iailblest Ibdlrd wat wM tH^ tbhtecr 
Ofall^tty tK^rtblF/aba^bfdteib Md tend) 
l!V3di whdn« fttmMderdm^ al comiixm Abw^, 
mkce I was up brou^t Fuky I^^Ksen, 

Al mild and ^tle as ttie cradle 1>abe» ' 

Dying with molher*! ing between Ha Ups. Skak, 

Duo. preter. and part pan. of dig, 

The^ bad often fbu|id medalSi and pipes of lead, 
ns they dug among the rubbish. Adiimn on Italy, 

OUK£. m «. [duCi Fr.tfiidr* Lat.] One ^ 
the hiffheat order of nobilitjin England^ 
in raw a noblemati next to the royail 
fkmiiy. ^ 

The duke of Oomwalli and Began his dutchess, 
will be here wiUi him this knight. Shak, K, Lear, 
Aunnnrlf , ^urreyi and Exeter, must lose 
The names of dtiket, their titles, dignities, 

And whatsoerei profits thereby rise. Dan. Civ. W, 

Du'kbbom. fi. t. [from duke,} 

Im Theaeigniory or posseBaioniof aduke. 

Her brother found a wife, 

Where he himself was lost i Prospero his duhedom 
In a poor isle. Skake^, TmpeU. 

The cardinal never resigned his purple for the 
nrospect of giving an heir to the dukedom of Tus- 
leai^. Addiion. 

2. The title or quali^ of a duke. 

DiftBRAiNED. adff. \duU and fcrofB.] 
Stupid; doltish; foolish. 

This arm of mine hath ehastis’d 
The petty rebel, dulbrakdd Buckingham. 

DtfLCBT. aty. [dutpis, Lot} 

1. Sweet to the taste; lusdous. 

IVom swhat kemdls press'^, 

She tempers duket creams ; nor these ip hold 
wadl|s dm St vessels pure. M 

2. SwMt tB Ui« mi luinifginiMiii nwlo- 


B^rifg sush duless and harmorauat biealli, 

ThsttherttdaseagrewrMvtlmieiW* ^ ^ ‘ 

A fiftbriok huge 

K«wHh. wo wli.i.ticia, di. ww^ 
0(4itkH$ympbooim,mAr,A.etMm.tt, 
DOLCincAtioM. M. fc (ftom Oiile^.] 
^nte wt of Bveeteningi tibe aeti tifm.. 
ioflr fKini adidttw. saltBeBm or acrimonv 
£ cblcodmr, the exactest calcination, folio 
by dk erodes Oule^katum, does aoi . 

rsmal^ IMy into elementsB^ earthy fovwiler] 
the salt of vitriol, if the ealcioadon have bean tool 
fidnt, is dim out of colsbshar, dm msidee Is 
caithr hat a miat boidy, risk ia meolcji^ir- 


. Iieafi: tor acrimony of any kindc 

, A decoction of wild gourd, or ooiocyntbU, 
thosgk iomewbat qualified, will not from every 
f hano be duk^oti into ailment, by an addiUmi of 
floprornieal BrsiPfi. 

dressed him with a pledglt, dipt in a dukifud 
tincture of viti lul. Wiieman't SiMfery. 

Spirit of wine dukjfiet spint of salt; nitre or 
vitriol have 'Othes bad efiects. Atkudmat an Akm, 
i|>u'tU2iMB&. ftv s. [dcdctfiietfo^* iSAusMcr#] 

' Amnsicalinstramentplayedbystrikinlj^ 
die brass wires with little sticks. 

, Ye hear tbe^und of the oomaik flate,h8rp, 
lackbut, psaltery, dukmtr, and ail kinds of mu- 
\ sick. Bom III. 5. 

ToDUTiGORATErWur. [fronrdd/cdi^'Lat.] 

%. To sweeten. 

Die ancients, ipr the dutcerming of fimlti do 
f commend swine's dung abow all oAerdung* Aao. 
2. Xo tfiska less aenmonipusw 

Turbith mineral, as it Is sold in the«shops, Is a 
rough medicine , but. being somewhat dulcorated, 
first procureth vomiting, and then salivatioit. 

ITiieman’s Svrgeryj, 

Dulcora'tiom. iu$. [from dukaraitT} 
The act of sweetening* ,, 

Malt gathefhth a sweetness to the taSie, which 
appeaSem in tbC wort t the dnkoratkn of things 
is worthy to be tried to the full^ for that dtdeora- 
turn impurteth a degree to nourishment: and the 
making of things inmimental to become aliroental, 
may be an experiment of great profit. Bacon, 

Du'lhbab. b. s* [dull and head.] A 
blockhead ; a wretch foolish and stupid ; 
a dolt. 

This people be fools and dulheads to all good- 
ness : hut subtle, cunning, and bold in any mis- 
chief. Jtcham, 

An inferiour kind 


which is 
image; 


Dv'lia. n.«. 
of adoration. 

Paleotus smth, that the same worshii 
given to the prototype may be given to 1 
but with the different degrees of latria and 

Shlhngfteet, 

DULL. ad), [dwl, Welsh; i>ble. Sax. dol 
mad, Dut.] 

1. Stupid; doltidi;bloddsh I unapprehen- 
sive ; indocile ; dow of understanding. 

Such is their evil hap to play upon dull spirited 
men. aodker. 

He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art^* 
may complain of gross breeding, or comes of a 
veiy duU Kindred. Shidtap, 

Sometimes tliis perception, in some kbid of 
bodies, is far more subdie than the sense ; so that 
the sense is hut a duU thing In comparison of it. 

Bacon** Nat, Hut. 
Every man, even the duttett, is thinking more 
than the roost eloquent Can teach him now to 
utter. Dryden, 

2. Blunt ; obtuse. 

Meediig with Time, Slack thing, said 1, 

Thy sOytheiadtitt; uhetit, fur shame. 

3. Unready ; awkward. 

Oyneda a great while stood still, with a kind of 

duttamaxement, looking steadfastly upon her. Vtd. 
O belp thou my weak wit, aud ^a|^u HuU 
tongue. rairy Queen, 

lAeitiory if so necessary to all conditions of life, 
that we are not to fear it should grow duU for want 
of exermse, if exorcise would make it stroni 


kerhert. 


#« l^ebetated; not quick. 

{ This people’s heart is waxed gross, and their 
ears are of bearing. . 

The princess of Germany had but a dtdi met of 
^ tba area tn^s of Spun, upon a general aMUSben- 
itottT ttbw that fear is sharpened and pmnted 

a B 

&«^8id ; mtlandioly. 

6. Sluggish : heavy ; slow of motion. 


D U L 

Thenceforth the wtwwaasdahik m M fdlf, 
And all that drunk dpi fidnt aadlSUs 
grow ^ B risr 

7. Gim; cloggy ; vile. 

Shwesw csrii morta) thing 
Upon the oukeartli dwelling. 

^ SMuip. TstoGsiitaea^refOua. 

6. Not exbt^ting ; not delightful: as, ia 
make dictkmnrm k dull work. 

9. Not bright; aib pUrrar is duU^ (As 
jSrr tf dull. 

ril not be made a softend duii-eyed fool. 

To shake the head, rdeut. and sigh, and yield 
To%is&itriiilet<^.oiA 'stUfe 

to* Drawtyi .iiefiysi h i 
To Dull. «... [firm dwadjwtive.] 

1. To imiify i to infiituMe. 

So was she dulkd with all, that we could cotee 
•0 near as to ticar her speeel^es, and yVt the hot 
perceive the hearers of hdt IdmentAtidiit. SMtney. 
, Those drugs she has 

Will stttpify afl^ ddlf ihbsew'aWhile. SM,0ymk, 

2. To blunt ; to obtund. 

Borrowing dads the edge of industry. Sianap, 
Dlls entrance of tlie battle did wMt the oou- 
rage of the Spaniards, though it dulled their 
swords. Bacon. 

3. To sadden ; to lyiake mdanefady. 

4. To hebetate; to weaken. 

Now forc’d to overflow with brackish tears, 
llie troublous noise did dull their dainty ear8.£ben. 

Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learning, than care 
in Jnuing of Latin. Amham. 

5. To damp; todc^. 

Prayers were short, as if daits tjirown out with 
a sudden quickness, lest that vigilant and erect 
attention of mhid, which in prayer is very neces- 
sary, should be wasted or dulled through continu- 
ance. Hooker. 

In bodies, union strengtbeneth and cberisbeth 
any natural action ; and, on the other side, weak- 
eneth and dulktkaiiy violent impression : and even 
so is it of minds. Bacon. 

6. To make heavy, or dow of motion. 

Usury dulU and damps ail industries, wherein 
money would be stirri^ if It were not for tb« 
slug. Bacon, 

7o To gully brightnetfi. 

The breath di& the miirottr. Bacon. 


Du'llard. 


A block- 


f|.f. [fromd«n.] 

head; B ddt; arStumid fellow; a dunce. 

What ! niak*8t thou me a duUard in this act ? 
Wilt thou ixrt speak to me? Shaketp, Cmbehne 
Thou roust make a duOmrd ef the world. 

If they not thought th^rofits of my death 


Were very pregnant r 
To make ume seek it. 


potendal spurs 

Shaketp, King Lear 


Du'llt. odt. [from AM.] 

1. Stupidly; doltishly. 

It IS not sttfiicieot to imitate nature In every 
oircumstance duUy, literally, and meanly ; but it 
becomes a punter to take what is most beautiful. 

DrydenUlhirndou, 

2. Slowly : duflgtdily. 

The unr, if Hue moiss, doth in a degree quench 
the flame, wad howsoever nmkath H bum more 
duHy. ? ^ Bacon. 

3. Not vigoKOUBly; iioIgmlyiiKi^ ; 

not ke^iy. ^ 


; keenly. 

Not timi 1 tliink 

Who vary action mfUs thuj$ii4* 


Du'lnbss. 

1. Sti 
' dti./ i 

, Nor b the du 


Item dull.] 

; of intellect; indo- 


ISIOII. 

of tfie* scholar to extingubh, 

but rather to inflame, the chwity of the teaehw^ 

f ShrilM iioim my perflptt imago beam, A 

*J 3 Htitetediihtowft»mlibtenderyeaii. Dtydam. 
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S« Want ef quick nerceptilcMi* 

Nfttura, « continual ote of any thing, grow- 
eth to a satiety and diUmm either of appetite orj 
working* Bacon. 

8* Drowsinegg; indination to deep* 

Here oeate mora ouesdons : 

Th M art inclin’d to sleep, ^s a good dulneu, 
And give it way. Shikap, Tmpeit. 

4* Sltiggiehnegs of motion. 

6. Dimness; want of lustre. 

6. Bluntness ; want of edge. 

Di/ly. adv, [from dueJ] 

1. Propwly; ntly ; in the due manneri 

Ever since they firmly have retained. 

And duly well observed his beheast ^icnser. 

My prayers 

Are not words duly hallow’d, nor my wishes 
More worth than vanities ; yeUnrayers and wishes 
Are all 1 can return. Sfud^, Hen, VIU. 

Ill the body, when the principal parts, as the 
heart and liver, do their omoes, and all the infe« 
riour smaller vessels act orderiy and dulj^, there 
arises a sweet enjoyment upon the whole, which 
we call health. 

If attention be duly engaged to those refieetlons, 
they cannot fisil of inAuence* Begen, 

2. Be^larly; exactly. 

Scidoiu at church, 'twas such a busy life ; 

But duly sent hU family and wife. Pape, 

DUMB. adj. [DTThe was silent ; dumbs, 
Gothick; bumbe. Sax. dum, Danish; 
dom, Dut. dull.] 

1. Mute ; incapable of speech. 

It hath pleased himself tonietirae to unloose the 
veiy tongues even of dumb creatures, and to teach 
them to plead in their own defence, lest the 
cruelty of man should persist to afflict them. 

Hooker, 

They spake not a word ; 

But like dumb statues or unbreathiiig stones, 
Star’d each on other. Shaketp. Rich, HI. 

Some positive terms sIotI^ a negative idea : 
blind implies a privation m s^ht, dumb a denial 
of speech. Watte $ Logick, 

2. Deprived of speech. 

They sung no more, or only sung his fame ; 
Struck dumo, they all admir’d the godlike man. 

Dryden, 

Mute ; not using words. | 

is a proper man’s picture ; hut, alas ! who ; 
can converse witli a dumb show I \ 

Sludtetp, MerchaiVt Venice, 
His gentle dumb expression turn’d at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton. 

Her humble gestures made the residue plain, 
Dumb eloquence persuading more than speech. 

Roecommon, 

For he who covets gain in such excess 
Dues by dumb signs himself as much express, 

As if ill words at length he show’ii his mind. 

Dryden*i JuvenuL 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to 


DUN 

ToDi^MBPOVKi). O.A. To 

confuse; to strike dumb. A lowphrase. 

They had like to have dunffmmded the Justice ; 
but his clerk came In to hb Imdstwicc* meetator, 

DUMP. n. g. [fhmi dam stupi^ Dut.] 

1. Sorrow; meiandmly; sndtiegg. 

Slug no more ditties, sing no more 
Of tlie dumpe so dull and heavy; 

The feuds of men were ever so. 

Since summer first was lesfy. 8k, Muck Ado, 

■Visit by night your lady’s chamber window 
With some sweet consort : to their instramenU 
Tune a deploring dump! tne night’s ebad silence 

Will well oeconie sucli sweet oomph"’ * - 

ance. 

Funerals with stately pomp 

March slowly on in solemn dump, Httdibrat, 
The squire who foimht on bloMv stumps. 

By future bards bewail^ in doleful dumpt, 

Oey*sPa$Uirek, 

Absence of mind ; reverie. Locke uses 
dumps singularly. 

This shame dumpe cause to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the compaii£^^ 

Du'mpish. adj. [from dump.] Sad ; me- 
lancholy ; 8on*owfuI. 

New year, forth looking out of Janus* gate. 
Doth seem to promise hope of new delight; 

And bidding th’ old adieu bb passed date 
Bids all old thoughts to die in dumpkk spight* 


complain, relent, languish, despair, and^die in 
ID show 


dww] 

4. Silent ; refusing to speak. 

Hie good old seer withstood 
Th* intended treason, and was dumb to blood ; 
Till tir’d with endless clamours, and pursuit 
Of Ithacus, he stood no longer mute. Dryd, JEn, 

Du'mbly. adv, [from dumb.] Mutely; 

Mkudy ; without words. 

DiffiBNBSS. m.s. [fipqm dumb.] 

1, Inciqiacity to spiullu 

2. Qmisoioii of speedi: muteness. 

There was speera in tb^ dumbneu, language In 

their very gesture: they looked as they hid ii^d 
of a wofkl raosomed, or one destioyed. 


^ WmtediTok. 
To th* dumbaem of the gesture 
One might ioierpwU Sha£ liman 
$. Refusal to speak ; eilence. 

^ love, said she ; and then my downcast eyes. 
And guilty du m bn em , ufitnew^d my sorpiiae. 2)^ 


Tlie life which 1 live at this age is not a dead, 
dumpiih, and sour life ; but cheerful, lively, and 
pleasant. 

Du'mpling. n,8. [from dtunp, heaviness.] 
A sort of pudding. 

Pudding and dunwknghwn to pot. Dryden, 

Dun. adj, [bun, Sax^ 

]. A colour partaking of brown and black. 
We are not to expect a strung and full while, 
sucli as is that of paper ; but some dusky obscure 
one, such as might arise from a mixture of light 
and darkness, or from white and black, that is, a 
grey, or dun, or russet brown. Newton's Opltckt, 

, Dark; gloomy. 

Come, thick night ! 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell. Shah, 
He then surv^’d 

Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coasting the wall of heaven on this side, 

Li the dun air sublime. MtUon's Par, Lott, 

To DUN. V, a, [bunan. Sax. to clamour.] 
To claim a debt with vehemence and 
importunity. 

Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly : 
tiiey’ll never ask tliee again. I shall be dunnmg 
thee every day. Bacon, 

When thou dunn'st their parents, seldom they. 
Without a suit before the tnbune pay. Dryd. Juv, 

I remember what she won: 

And iiatli she sent so soon to dun f I 

Dun. n. s, [from the verb.] A clamorous, 
importunate, troublesome creditonr. 

Thus, while my joyless minutes tedious flow. 
With looks demure, and silent pace, a dun, 
Horrible monster ! hated by goas and men, 

To my aerial citadel ascends* Pht^. 

It grieves my bcait to be pulled by tbe sleeve 
by some rascally dtoH-Sir, remember my bill. 

Arbuthnot'e Jdm BuU. 

Duncb. «.s. [A word of un cer ta i n e^- 
mology; perhaps firom dum, Dutch, 
stupid.] A dullard; a dolt^ a tliidc*> 
scull ; a stupid, indodle anitnaL 
Dunce at tbe best, in streets but searee aHow’d 
To tickle, on thy straw, the stupid efowd. Dryd, 
Was Epiphamiu so ^eat a to imagine a 
thing, inoilferent m It^, Should be directly op- 
posite to tne law ^ God t SUUbigfieet. 

1 never knew this tosm without daeosi of figure, 
who bad csedU enottih to give dm to icmm ^ 
word. okifjp. 


DUN 

OUNe^ n. $, [WHO, 8«i.1 TSaifim* 

xd^kit ot MinuftK ut4c( to ottUsu 

the plaom^^r^f# 

the other; and the flUiugo^lhe boles w|th dunUt 
mingM witii ^ medl^; and the watedng M 
those huftps ofdiMg wtm squhtsofan iufbslon of 
the medirnne hi dinged water, once in three Or 
four days. Bacon’s Nat, mt 

For when flrdm herbs the pflie pert must be weiu 
From gross by ’stilling, twa llhetler doim 
By despis’d dung than by the fire or sur ^ ^ 
He soon w^d Jeam to think like i 




And bless his ravish’d eyes to see 
Such order from confusion sprung, 

Such gaudy tulips rais’d from dt^. 

To Dung. v.a. [from dbm noqn,] 
suanure with dung. 

It was received of old, tiiat dunging of groUDds 
when the west wind bloweth, anu in the decease 
of the moon, doth gceatly help. Baeon*tNat, BBb 
T here as his dream foretold, a cart he found. 
That carried compost forth to dmq^the groumh 

Du'nobon. n. s. [from iot^oUf the tower 
in which priaoners ware kq^ whence 
all prisons eminently strong weiw in 
tinm oalled dm^soiia. j Acloseprison: 
generally spoke of a prison dark or stib* 
terraneous. 

Then up he took the slumbered senseless eorse^ 
And, ere ne could out of his swoon awake, 

Him to his castle brought with hasty force. 

And in ndungeon deep him threw without remorse. 

Spenser, 

We know not that the king of heav’n hath 
doom’d 

This place our dungeon j not our safe retreat 
Beyond bis potent arm. Milton's Par, Lott, 
Now firom the north 
Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed shore. 

Bursting tlieir braaen dungeon, arm’d with ice, 
And snow, and bail, come stormy guscand flaw. 

Milton. 

By imagmtioii, a roan in a dungeon is capable 
of entertaining himself with scenes and landscapes, 
more beautiful than any that can be found in tbe 
whole compass of nature. Addison, 

Du'ngfork. ft. s, [dtiitg and fork.] A 
fork to toss out dung mim stables. 
Dungforks and paddles are common every where. 

Mortimer^ 

Du'nghil. n.#. [dtffig and At7/.] 

1. An heap or accumiuation of dung. 

I, ills brother, gain nothing under him but 
growth ; for tlie wbicli his animus on his dunghile 
are as much bound to him as 1. 

Skahtsp,Atyou Wee it. 
Two cocks fought a duel for the mastery of a 
dunghU, L* Estrange* 

mver enter into a league of friendship with an 
ingratefui person ; that Is, plant not thy niendship 
upon a dunghU: it is too noble a plant for so base 
a soil. StmOt. 

The having miied a huge muhsioom of 
short duration, is now spread to enrich other men’s 
land. $w^, 

2. Any mean or rile abode. 

Perhaps a thousand other worlds, tliet He 
Eemotefrom us, and latent in tlie sky, 

Are lighten’d by his beams, and kjnoiy murit. 

Of wMch our wUily dutighU is the worst. Ayd* 

3. Any situation c£ meanness. 

The poor he msetb from tbedusti 
Ev’n from the dunghU lifts the just Stmim, 

4. A term of reproa^ for a man meanly 
bom. 

Out, dunghU! dar’st thou brave a ueblemea f 


Du'nohil, Spmng from the dun^ 
hilt mean; lm;baee; vile; werthleii# 
HiedunghU tlioaghts, which do themsehres eeuie 
To dirty dtoss, no nigher dare usp\te,Spen, on lam. 
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tMN»4 no gnte to bw^ hc^itj ; 

Ibere *$ not onlD of lt« tSe%ee |o tweeten 
Oftbt Wli^4Si^««rth. 3^ Wi^iniJyie. 

Di/WTAM. f« riltfftif and yard.] Tbe 
place of the ^mg!i3t 

Any manner of '^egetejUei cut fnm 

ymNL wbHUtittt* 

DifKKBH. n. $. [ftom dtoi«] Okie em*- 
idoyed in ioltdung petty dehta* 

Tlu^ ere ever tefldnff of new lUki^ end eem 
the owner# to ertting them euttomertt at thebl 
common dmmm do to mehfag them jpey. ^^peet* 

DuoDs'cuptB. aiff. {me and wiifbAh 
Let,] Condsting of twdtvea* 

Orltepeiat, a toamed Polander, endparmi toi 
ettahttih die wmbeujU proporuon ithoi ^ the 
J^y comparing ^m, 

DlJrE. n. a. {dufe^ Fr« ftom mppe, 

' fooliah birdf ean^ cang^L] A credii* 
loua maji;ainaaeaanytnolm A mo- 
dern word hardly esUbliahed* 

An QSQrpiiig popmde If ib own dMpt.p mere 
nnderworker, and a puMhaier in tmtt for tome 
•ingle tyrant Sug^. 

First slave to words . then vaital to a oaiM» 
Then dnpe to party ; child atid man the tame* JDwiic. 

To Dupb. e.a. [ftom the noun.} To 
trick : to cheat 

The ttoone a bigot keepi a genius quH ; 
Faithless through piety* and dwp'd through wit 

Pape, 

Du'plb. [dttpAft, Lat] Double; 
one repeal. 

To DUPLICATE, e. a. [dupHco^ Lat] 

1. To double; to enlarge by the repeti- 
tion of the first numt^r or quantity. 

And some alteratioos in the brain duplicate that 
which is but a tingle object to our undistempered 
sentiments. ClanviUe, 

2. To fold together. 

Dd'plicatb. a^. [from the verb.] 

Duplicate pronortton is the proportion or squares. 
Thu<i, in a rank of geometrical proportions, the 
first term to the third is said to be in a duplicate 
ratio of the first to the second, or as its square is 
to the square of the second : so in S, 4* 8, 16, the 
ratio of 2 to B is a duplicate of that ox S to 4* or 
as the square of 2 to tlie square of 4. 

PhiU^Hairit. Bailey. 

It lias been found, that the attraction is almost 
reciprocally in a dupUeate proportion of the dis- 
tance of the middle of the dropfroni the concourse 
of the glasses, viz. reciprocally in a simple pro- 
portion, by reason of the spreading of the drop, 
and itt touchiue each glass in a larger surface ; and 
again reciprocidly in a simple proportion, by rea- 
son of the attractions growing stronger within Uie 
same quantity of attracting suitoce. Nevton*$ Opt, 

Duplicate. n.«. Another cotreapand- 
ent to the first; a second thing w the 
same kind, as a transcript of a paper. 

Nothing if more needful for perfecting the na- 
tural liUtury of bodies, than tlie subjecting them 
to the fire ; to which end 1 have tetorved daipficatet 
of the most considerable. Woodward, 

Duplica'tion. n. $. [fron dmfUtuae.} 

1. The act of doubling. 

What great pains haw been taken coneemlng 
the quadfmture of a circle, and the dupUeatkm d m 
cube, and some other mathematical problemt* 

Hale'i Origin ^ Maddnd, 

2. The act 0f folding togethei^,^ 

B. A fold ; a doubling. 

The peritoiimam h a tfrong membrane, .evaiy 
where double ; in the dupUcatvmt of which all the 
viscera of the abdomen are hid. ffsswmiii’t Smg* 

Dv'plicaturb. n. «. [from dtgilicate.} 
A fold ; mj thuig doubled. 


D U R 

The lympheducts, either dllacerated or ob- 
structed, exonerate themtelves into thelbldtiigii 
or between ihedupUeaiwm of the membranes. 

Bay on ike Crealian, 

Dvpu'oity. fi. s. [dtipftcts, Lat.] 

1. Doubleness; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one 
head at both extremes, and had been mure tole- 
rable to have set three or four at one. 

^ Bram,*i Vulg, Err. 

pQ not aftoct diqiaotXkt nor triplicities, nor any 
oertoto Atunberuf parts, to your division of things, 
j , Watu*t Logick, 

9- Deceit; dott ble nea s of heart or of tongue. 
pUHABl'UTT. n.$. [durabilU, Lat.] The 
pomst oi lasting; continuance; endur- 


Stouet, though In dignity of nature inferior 
ntito nhniti, yet exceM them to firmness of 
•tiengm, or dmahUity of being. Hootor. 

Otnr times upon the earth have neither certainty 
nor dunMUty, BMgk'e Hktary. 

PUHABLE. a4f. [durabitth Lat.] 

1* Lasting; having the quality of long 
continuance. 

The bones of hit body we mty eompare to the 
hard rocks and stones, and therefore strong and 
. durabta, PalefgWt HStery, 

With pint of adamant. 

And chains, they madcalifimt : too fastthey made. 
And OwrobU t UUton^i Par. Lott. 

The glories of her majesty’s reign ought to be 
recorded in words more durahle than brass, and 
such as our pottexity may read a thousand years 
hence. 

2. Haviiagsncoesinve existence. 

Time, though in eternity, applied 
To motion, measures all things durabU 
By present, past, and future. Milton. 

DurabIiENESS. n. s. [from durable.] 
Power of lasting ; continuance. 

Tiie different consistence and durablenm of the 
•trmta whereof they consist, are more or less. Woodw, 
A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by 
the goodness of hts verse, may by the durablenett 
of the metal that supports it. Add. m Anc. Med, 
Du'rably. adv. [firom durable.] In a 
lasting manner. 

There Indeed he found his fame flourishing, his 
monuments engraved in marble, and yet more 
durably in men^ merooties. Sidney. 

Du'rance. n. s. [from dureeee^ law, Fr.] 

1, Imprisonment; the custody or power of 
a jjulor ; a prison. 

iliy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 

Is in oase durance and contagious prison ; 

Haul’d thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shak, 
A poor, innocent, forlorn stranger, languishing 
in durance, upon the false accusations of a lying, 
insolent, whorish woman. South, 

There’s neither iron bar nor gate, 

Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate ; 

And yet men durance there abide, 

In dungeons scarce three inches wide. Hudih, 
Notwithstanding the warning and example be- 
fore me, I commit myself to lasting durance. 

Congrewri Old Bachelor, 

2. Bndoranoe; continuance; duratipn. 
A doubtful word. 

Sick nature at that Instant trembled round , 

And mother earth sigh’d as she felt the wound : 

Of how short durance was this new made state ! 
Hotr fer more mighty than heav’n’s lov^ bell’s 
hate! Drydm, 

Dura'tion. n. $. \durat%o, Lat.] 

I,. A sort of distance or length, the idea 
whereof we get, not from the perma- 
nent parts of space, but from die fleet- 
ing and peipetually perishing parts of i 
•uoeession. Locke^ 

2, Power of continuance. 

Bwretith Is a circumstance so essential to hap- 
piueis, that if we conceived it possible for the joys 


pus 

of heaven itself to pass from ns ui an instant,, we 
I should find ourselves nut much concemed fbr flit 
ettaimnent of them. Hogert. 

3^ 'Length of continuance. 

Adstotie, by greatness of action, docs not on!y 
mean it fhottld be gmat in its nature, but idsb in 
its duratum ; that it should have a due length in it. 

Additon^t Sofctotor. 

To DURE. v.n. [*«r« Laa *T<)£t;> 
continue; to endui^,'' ' 

'ill. delight, tod p.^>«rthe'toirM'ir.<' 
moit pleating wbVe tto,l<diea> > 

Du'rbfvi.. 

L>at^; «r loSg 
NotinuM. ... .. 

ThedinxM tokt4lHj)»topA3tok7,l dried. 

Is long ere It ooncMv44be klndlit^ fire ; 

But when k otioe dolMqiti; ft dotli dtvkie ^ 
Great heat, and fnakesltii fibmstaokeaivWaipifA 

Dti^elbu. tu^. nfrdjiitir,<ifi»«\] ' , Wlmmt 

continuance ; &dtog t tERWltcWl 
Notiuuee. t ^ v 

Yer were that aptitude natural, ndtp Iddtoltofe 
to fellow and embrace 1318 felne MW OmMi pfea- 
turas of this stage-play wtind, than'fe>bi»<fefee thh 
shadow of God! It > 

DV'RESSEo Beta [Fyaliidiftbit; 

rrty.] I T-t»— t \v t ► M 

1. Imprisonment ; 

2. [In law.] A plea used, ;by; urw* of 
cepdon, by him who, be^ 

pnson at a man’s suil^ or outerwisei oy 
threats, beatinfi^ Ac. hardlv used, seals 
any bond to him during nis r^aint. 
This the law holds as invalid, and sup- 
poses to be constrained* Cow^Uf 

Du^rino. prep. [This word is rather a 
participle from dure; as, during^ /iff, 
durante vita, life continuing; during 
mi; pleasure, my pleasure oontiouii^ 
the same.] For the time of the conti- 
nuance of; while any thing lasts. 

If during bis childhood he be cunstuntly and li- 
gorousiy kept from drinking cold liquor whilst he 
IS hot, forbearance grows into a habit. Locke, 

Du'rity. n. a. [dureti, Pr. dunu, Lat.] 
Hardness; firmness. 

Ancients did bum fragtpenta of marble, which 
in time became marble again, at feast of uidissohi- 
ble durity, as appearetb mthe itanditm theatres. 

WotUndt dfrAircctwre. 

Irradiaiicy or sparkling, finuid in many gems, 
is not discoverable iii this ; fer it cometli short of 
their compactness and dufity, Browtit Vulg. Err. 

Durst. The preterite of dare. 

The Christians durst have no images of the De- 
ity, because they would rather die tiian defile 
tlieniselvus witli such an impiety. StUHngfket. 

DUSK. a^\ [duyster, Dutj 

le Tending to darkness. Di^SKY* 

2. Tending to bladknest ; darit^^Xiloured. 


The hUfs, to theh topply, 
ksnaipoitt, 





Vapour sod eahalatioii, dmdt a 
Sent up anudn. 

Dusk. n. s. [from th^ 

1. Tendency to 
scuritv 

^ ^ ifi the dudk of the evening, 

5p«<tftar. 

2. tendency to black- 

lUrfk 

Some sprinkled freckles on his face were ^n, 
Whose duffc set off the whiteness of the8kin.I>ryd. 

To 


'& Dusk. v. a. 
InuAje duskish. 


[from the noun.] 


mt. 
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DUS 

TV I>i;sK. V. n. TV inow^dark ; to bc^n 
to kwo tu f 'to have 

Inatce duunkhodk ■ • . JDiel 

DtfBKHr. atb. Miob^ K%h 

tendency to gemnese or blaokneM. 

Do'scistt/w^. rftMn dmk.] 

1 . Inclining to oiultneui ten^iiiig to ob<- 

•am^i 11*1 < 

Ftotai hit infisrAdftnnftce forth he threw 
Siirair4 in eniehei end btimlom Weed 


S. Tending to blsokne^a ; dBrk«4MA0ikv^ 
%lit is not contented with ittdd4mdehl||t^t» 
froikfdne extreiue to euother; therdlblnwlner el 
di(il^tihcdittetbdnenid»Woteh^^ J 


£liD'«ici8HtYe CjCbmii- 

Ijr^derklf. 




Oif SKY. [imfm dmk i 

miivouK 

whiTemWon Kdt $Mt. 


Tiiereiierce winds o'er dui% ve^yt blew. 
Whose miypnff b6er»efSptydisaes«way.l)r^ 
Throegh the phdfis of onwoontineal d«y» 

Six shining months pursue their even way ; 

And six succeeding urge their duifcy flight. 
Obscur'd with vapours and o'erwhelm'd in night. 

rrior. 

2. Tending to blackness; daik-colouied; 
not dear ; not bright 

They did plot 

Ihe means thStdfisly Dis my daughter got Shak. 
It is not green, but of a duifcv brown ooIbur.Bac. 
'When Juve in dniicy clouds involves the skies, 
And the faint crescent sliooU by fits before their 
eyes. Dryden, 

The sod^ k of a dnifty yellow colour. 

Woodweird 

By mixing such powders, we are not to expect 
a strung and full white, such as is that of puper ; 
but some dttihv obscure one, such as might arise 
from a mixture of light and darkness, or from 
white and black ; that m, a grey, or dun, or russet 
brown. . Newtw i Opttchs. 

3. Gloomy ; sad ; in^ectually clouded. 

While he ooniinues in life, this dutky scene of{ 
horrour, this melancholy prosMCt of flnal perdi- 
tion, will flfcqueutly occur to nis fancy. 

Bent(k}ft Sermons, 

Umbriel, a dusky, melaucliuly sorite, 

As ever sullied the fair face of liglit, 

Down to tlie cential earth, his jiroper scene, 
Kepairs to search the gloomj cave of spleen. Pape, 

DUST. «. 8. Fbuj-t, Sax. duust, Ersd.] 

1. Earth or omer matter reduced to snml 
particles. 

The dust 

Should have ascended to the roof of beav'iii 
Kais’d by your populous troops. 

SJiakeap, Many and Ckopedm, 

“ Dust bolpeili the fruitfulness of trees, intomueh 
east ^ upon them: that powdering, 
wnen a siltHebr cometh, maketh a soOing to the 
tlWj being earth aad water finely laid on 

^ Ba^t Nat, Wit. 

2. Hie grave; tbeMite ^ dissolution. 

liim sceptre, learnllig|ji|yj# 

AH foUow this, a|)d comMolraK lhe^p. Cymb, 
Then y. 

Out of tile ground west taken, know ; 

For dust Uipu art, and shalt todiot re(uil|,'||iaon. 
9. A nMMm asid dqecaad state. 

Ood raised op the poor out of the dust, to let 
them anteng p rie ws .^ 1 Sam, it S. 

r# Dust. a. n. 0tom the tuma,] 


U.P.T 

1. To five fttNb dim . 

One 

UuSTMAN* yfffp SOa UOe 

who— iw^jUMS i hto gMtyaiwyl^ 
dolt ' • ‘ 

pw A—iim^^MfiBakihydotfte. —der^, 
Whan through the itroet » ohntd fte*. 

’rhewqrtodiiwdBMlt;' 'r f 'U‘ >' 

AfntjmA the <hii^'fieid« I ie—t 
AMnonaniiMagelyia aomeom^ 

». Co wm w S i o r aeaRe—d witb 


biekMiia, ^ > 

tevbnitnijK«ai.AAKt!!^^ ‘ 

ni.< ObidiaH— tv |at -«k. 

V IS ■■ \ i > * 1 


1 Flew 

I JMi 


«. fdbeAeis^ Fr.l 


Tb^^^t^ni ghd wbb w^ golA 

And ripens ipinti al he, nnhes. , 

Kept di^i mr dutekam, the world s^l anew it> 
To you gave seiiie,^ood hnnteur, and a po^t^ 

. A lady who has the sovereigii^ 
dukadbou 

Du'tcky. n. a. Fr«] A territaiy 

wbkb gives ittle to a mike^ or has a 
duke for its sovereign* 

Difiereut states border on it; the kingdom of 
France, the dutchy of Savoy, end the cautMi of 
Bern. Additm ofs Italy, 

France might have swallowed up his whole 
dutchy, Sw^/i, 

Dutcht-court. a. So a court wherein 
all matters appertairag to the dutchy 
of Lancaster are decided by the decree 
of the chancellor of diat court* ComiL 
Du'teous. adj, duty.] 

1. Obedient; obsequious; respectful to 
those who have natural cat legal authority. 

Great Aurengzebe did duteous care express. 

And durst not push too far his great success. 

Dryden, 

A female softness, with a manly mind ; 

A duteous daughter, and a sister kind ; 

111 sickness patient, and in death resid'd. Dtyd, 
Who taught the bee with winds and rains to 
strive, 

To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 

And through the liquid fields again to pass 
Duteous, and hark'nlng to the sounding brass ? 

Prior, 

2 Obiequiooi; abedient to good or bad 
purposes : with to. 

1 know thee well ; a serviceable villain ! 

As duteous io the vices of thy mistress^ 

A# badness would desire. Shaken . King Lear, 
Everv beast, more duteoiif at herckU, 

Thau at Circean call the herd disguis'd. Jfikott. 
Eirioined by du^ ; enforce by tbe re- 
lati^ of one to anodier# TUs sense is 
not now used.j 

With mine ewn.tOMue defiw Hw aaeved 
With mine own bieam selense sdi sMssns ties. 

Sksdtesp, 

Do'Tippt. tuff, [duif Kii/utt.) 

1. Obedient; submissive to nattnal or 

lupiirioihri; leVesetit,, 

She died iu an extreme dd age, without pain, j 
under the CWOof the moot son that 1 have i 
ever Miownor heard Hif. ^ ^ Sm^ to Pope, i 

2. £xpi*es8ive of respect; giving token of I 
tevereiiO#^ TespscCftil f revel^tial. | 


drshakiiatlie 



2. Rev< 




Idbi [Dm , 

^ifMmunivaty. 


r.—dieia.^ 


'losssa'mmtssst 

|Bft Revereboe; retpoeL 
tfl! It iiAitraiuA khm df dVUii;y, and an evil 

>m7w IbSSlfatid Mfifves, to fOflfhr Idteto 
‘p<ri^MAteht*ieMeof of^modldiia, raSte than 

lpV^i-%'«vfBN*aiSiid} V I.- 

|l..Taat to wtuoh « tMais by any ttitinal 
< —ligallobUiaidD^tMMusd. ' 

Wb— wlb—lun 
sue eommanded yoL. 

servants: tee have donef 

to do. Luke, xvH, XO. 

The pain children feel from any necessity of 
nature, it U tbe duty of paraots to rdieve. Looki» 
fto Acts or forbearances required by reli- 
gion or morality* In this sense it has a 
plui^ 

Good my lord, 

You have begot me, .Died mOt lov’d me : 1 
Return those duties back, as are right fit ; 

Obey you, love you, and roost honour you. Shdk, 
Ail our duty is Set down in our prayers, because 
In all our duty we beg tbe Divine assistance ; and 
remember that you are bound to do all those dis- 

a!— ^ .1 I - 1 * 


ties, for the doing of which you have prayed tor 
the Divine assistance. Taylor^s uevotUmo 

d. Obedience or subroiarion due to parents, 
govemoura, or superiours ; Idyalty ; piety 
to parents. 

InuA'st thou that diiTy shall have dread to speak. 
When pow'r to fiati'ry bows ? To pUiiUMSss ho- 
nour 

Is bound, when nugesty to ibUy falla 

Siwketp, King Lear, 
God's party will appear small, and the king's 
not greater, it being not probable, tiiat tbose 
•houkt have tense of duty to nim that had none to 
God. Decay Piety, 

4. Act of reverence or respect 

They both atone, 

Did duty to thmr lady at became. Fedry Queen, 

5 . The b^nessofst soldier on guard. 

The regiment did duty there punctual* 

Clarendmu 

Otho, as often as Oalba supped with him, used 
to give every tuldier upondt^ an aureus. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 

6. Thk business of war ; service. 

llie night came and severed tlietn, all parties 
being tired with the duty of the day. Cmendon, 
See how the njadman bleed ! Beheld the grins 
With which their master, love, rewards theirpaiiis! 
For seven long >ears, on duty ev'ry day; 

Lo 1 their obedibnoc, attd tiieir mimaiiB*s ^ 

7 . Tax; iSl|nat; cwtain:toQ. ^ 

All the wmes make Uieir way through several 
duties and taxes, before tliey rem the poift. 


Such shekels as they now shew, werStha rid 
ones in which dtt^ teas te be 

5fH) 



bWA|EF.fe.f 

1. A mwD Imim tlie eotnmoD die of tD«D. 


l.AmwD 

Tott viWfiiuf, 


0«t jott gw», you diM^/ 

ti«« Irtinf. Annual ]||Udfl*wnUllP« 


kuot-gmia 1 
I wun^i^ome iilnd upu*. 





iiigjJSBSS^rtBS^ 


How vho tuem’d 

Mesa.'3SaS{^-"~' 

fli^«unibMlMk 

S. AttjrMiimal ^ pmit 

buHc. ' 

SSiigjaafue ^jafcWagt . 

SHk«ff 4»M«d(4a«'*«iiiiMfc>Mi|M - 

gwftttem wttMu bW •”* “ "* **“^ 

romatKsei. 

And ti)i^,d«Mllfll 

4. It it udA aftwl ^'bottniilt'lnt c«n^ 
sition; at, AgtHlAmtr-' 

nickle. ■ ' 

To Dwarf. «.«. [fi«m d^tctoim.] Vo 
hinder from iirawlng* to ifae ^||lttllnd 
hulk : to letaen ; to n&e ^ttle. 

It U reported that a good strong oanvai, lOiead 
over e tree grafted low, soon after it putteth tbrth, 
will dwmfli, and make it spread* 

The whole tea is in a manner dwarfed, and 
shrunk into a race of beauties, that seems alraost 
another species. 

Dwa'rfish. adj. [from dwarfs Below 
the natural Imlk; low; emdl; Kttle; 
petty; despicable. 

Their dwaifith pages were, 

As chenibims, all gilt. Shah Henry VIII. 

And are you grown so high in his esteem, 

Because I am so dwa^h ana so Iow> Shi . 

This unheard sauemess, and boyish troops. 

The king doth smile at ; and is well prepared 
To whip this dvxtrfuh war, these pigmy arms. 

From out the tircle of his territories. 

Shaknp. King John, 

A thicket close beside the grove there stood, 

With briars and bramoles choakM, and dioor^ 
wood. DrySen. 

Wc should have lost oaks and cedars, ana the 
otlier tali and lofty sons of the forest, and have 
found nothing but dwa/ifi$h shrubs, and creeping 
moss, and despicable mushrooms. BentUiy, 

Dwa'kfishly. adfv. [firom dnfdrfiiho'] 
L^e a dwarf. 


D W I 

Why are yen vex*4 Wyf Why do you ftownf 
£ta»di^imlrowfit| dib|bnger; finM4 

H. ir<i Uve in any £am of habitation. ^ 
Abraham sojourned in the land of promise as in 
i attrimgecottatryifdaielliiVldtebarnaclcs*, , ^ 
f ^ Ke5. xl 9, 

Vi 4Ry State or cemdition. 

*Til safer to be that sStiiah we jdestroy, 
Ifhgffhf d ea ta iet lan dwM In dimbtfel|oy. “Skah 
^Wo b4 with attenpaBLs tto 

with care or j^Mneask 
ttaasfoii<AU Ibis while did dwdk^ 
;/Miuqidek eyes heolsce to view, 
eats to hear what she did tell. 

fMia Aid fece,^ea 

• * " 4lamm'd Om iWeiio 


JWrWapp'd tw Joyeer tMaMr^i^ aiK 


Dwa'rfishness. adv. {fiem dwarfish.] 
Minuteness of stature ; littleness. 

'Tts no wonder tliat soieuce bath not outgrown 
the dwar^hnmof its pristine stature, and that the 
intellectual world is such a nucrocosm. 

GtanvUle*i Scepsis. 

To Dwai^b. a. a* [bbelian, Sax. to wan- 
der; DutJ To be deUrious; 

a provindal word mentioned by Junim 
To DWELL. V. n. preterite dmlt^ or 
dweiltd. [dna/fa, old Teuton!^, is 
delaj^: fiuolia, Islandidc^ to fttay. to 
stand atilL] 

1. To«iithabit ; to live in a place ; to reside; 
to have an t^ntotion. 

U thy brother that disrOetk by tMI^ waxen 
poor» and be sold unto theei dm shah not comp 
liim to serve at a bond-servant. Zee. xxv^ 

He shall dwell alone, without the camp shall 
hit lusbitation be. Lee. xlR 46. 

Jolm Haywood and Sir Tbomu More, in the 
padih wherein 1 was hom^dweUmd had posses- 

PsacAim. 




We have dwelt pfetly lopgon^ considerations 
of spaee and durathm* , lophe. 

Those who defend our oegociators* dwell u|mn 
their seal and patience, Stoyi, 

Tfi Dv^sll. e. a. To inhabit. Not us^. 

. leaw and heard ; for we jometlmes 
who dwell this wild, constrain’d by want, come 

I forth 

To town or village nigh. Miltode Par, Regained. 

Dwr'usr. An inha- 

bitant; one that lives in anjr place. 

The houses being kept op, did of necessity en- 
force a dweUer ; and the proporUoii of land for 
occupation being kept up, did of necessity en- 
force that dweUer not to be beggar or cottager, but 
a mao of some sobstance. JBooon’f Hm. VIl . 

Their cries soon waken all the dweUen near ; 
Now murmuring noises rise in every street. JDryd. 

Dwb'li 4NG. n. 8. [from dwell.] 

1, Habitation ; place of residence ; abode. 

His dwelling is low in a valley green, 

Under the foot of Bauran mos^ bore. Fairy Q. 

Hasor shall be a dwelling for dragons, and a 
desolation for ever. Jer. xllx. 33. 

If he have ^veral dwelkngt, let him sort them 
that what he wanteth in the one he i 


iHaicctc, Wbt uAlbdrehot 

UAcM,«KX«ftw conven^of flttlim. Mklhtrv. 
. tiwvclabfc 

fS. To vesr lipnqr; tohMe health ; togiw 
^le. 

weary sev^nnights nineXimes une, 

, .iltoa hpArfs*. W, ^ 

m M. .om tiMil 
Iniiired by a wrench or a blow, tlie whole leg or 
dugh thefoby ioset Ifo strength and siourisfament, 
modtsindletaway. locks. 

Physicians, with tbeir milky cheer, 

The love-sick maid and dwindknf beaumidr.Gay. 
4. To &li away; to be m m imahed; to 
moulder off. 

Under Ureeiivil, there were only 6ve bundled 
foot and three hundred horse left ; the rest were 
dOrindUd away. Clarendon* 

DyEo See Die. 

Dy'ino. The participle of die. 


v>» 

ill the other. 


Ood will deign 
" istnu 


lay find 
Bacon. 


To vblt oft the dweUmge of just men, 

Delighted. MiUode Par, Lott, 

All dweUiiM else 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roH’d ; sea cover’d sea. 

Sea without shore ! Abhon’s Par, Lott. 


The living few, and frequent funerals, tlien 
Proclaim’d thy wrath on thU forsaken place ; 

And now those few, who are return’d again, 

Diy searching Judgments to their dwelUngt trace. 

Dryden. 

The force cf fire asomided first on high, 

And took its dnelMng in the vaulted sky. 

Drydedt Otid. 

2. State oflifb; mode of living. 

My dwdUng shall be with the beasts of the field. 

Daniel. 

Dwb'llinohovsb. b. t, [from dtcf// and 
*AotMe.] The iKHiae at which one lives 

A person ought always to be eiled^t the place 
of hbdweUMglwiije, which he basin respect of his 
liabitation and usual residence ; and not at the 
house which be has in respect of his Mtate, or the 
jOaoe of his birth. Ayl^dtParergm. 

[.ShiFE'u.iNOPiACE. n. «. [<AiwaasdpW.] 
The piece of reaidence. 

do o&en cbHige (heir dw et Bi^ pb ew t 
w4 MD. mut die, whilit other lome do op 

into etr;^. liwMtr. 

To OwfiiRLB. e. *. [epman. Sex.} 

1. To ehrink ; to Iom tnilk; to grow little. 


D Y S 

Thy dwindled legs seem crawling to the 

Proper names, when femHiariced In Eu^Nhh, 
dwindle to monosyUabies , whereas in otlier 1^ 
giiages they receive a softer turn, by tlie addition 
of H new syllable. AddwOn, 

Our drooping dqss aesAwindled down to uought, 
Their perm finlshM ere ’Us well begun. Thmion. 

2. TodageRMtot to<«nk. 

T» wwAdpSWAiwn to4W»* 

Ifrthere l i e v rb eett sfeiir^iMsrfmldlmm 

UmriniMM^ S^y afdK3S|b.iibut^H44(th 


Expiring ; ;^ving up the ghost 
2. Tinging ; giving a new emour. 
Dy'nasty. fi. $. [h/raf»W.] Oevmiment; 
sovereignty. 

Some account him fabulous, because he carriea 
up the Egy pUan dynatta before the flood, yep, and 
long before the creation. Uale*$Ongm <f Mankind, 
Greece was dividea into several aifnamet, wliicb 
our author has enumerated under their respective 
princes. Pope. 

Dy'scrasy. n.s. [Aboa^U.] An unequal 
mixture of elements in the bloodf or 
nervous juice ; a distemperature, when 
some humour or quality abounds in the 
body. Diet. 

In tills pituitous dyteraty of blood, we must 
toe ] * 


, and purge upon iiitennis- 
Fhyert ' 


vomit off the pituita, „ , 

■ions. Flayer on the Hwrnmrt. 

Dysb'ntbry It $0 [^senterie, Fr. from 
hattrtfla.] A looseness, wherein very 
ill humoursdow off by stool, and are 
also sometimes attended widi blood. 

DM. 

From an unusual inconstancy of the weather, 
and perpetual changes of the wind feoie east to 
west, proceed epidenucal dysenteries. Aik. on Air. 

Dtspb'pst. n. f. [A>ror4(ik] AdiSwroH^y 
of digecthm, or bhd feriiu||p|^<||^ 
Btomachor^ta, JDict. 

Dt'sphont. fi.f. [AjMtol#.] A dfilBciily 
in apeakhlg, occaSpiad h^iUi Sldispo- 
«i^n -fgiitirilTlit Diet. 

DY8rvi^m^P»owmm.l Adifficoltjr 
of toillititWlA'j Mindtoew orbroath. 
Ot'r^T. n. a A difficulty in 

urine. 

Tndm end in a dysentery, paiiu of thebssmor- 
ifrKvids, infotmmations ol any of lowes pe^ 
^tffil^tes, aeontinual pissing, orkbot^y a^ d|f- 
Molty of making water. Harvey. 


bOl 


1 



£ A D 


HAS two •aonds; long, as and 
diort, as E is the most fre-j 

r ut vowd in the English language; 

it not onlj is used like the rest in the 
beginning or end of words^ but has the 
pei^iar qualiQr of lengthening the fm'e- 
going vowel, as, edn, cane ; mUmt mdke 
gSp, gape; gUd, glade; Md, iridf 
chin, chine; wip, wipe ; thtn^ thine ; mdd, 
ndde; iHn, tune; ptHm, plume. Yet it 
sometimes occurs final, whcfre yet theJ 
foregoing vowd is not lengthened; as^ 
g6ne,knowttdge^Hge,^ve. Anciently 
almost every wo^ endS with s, as fer 
can, canne; fbr year* peare; for fftai, 
^eate; for need, needs; £offtodk,fl 0 Cke. 
It is probable diat this e find had at first 
a soft sound, like the female e of the 
French; and that afterwards it was in 
poetry either mute or vocal, as the verse 
required, 'till at last it became univer- 
sally silent. 

Ea has the sound of e long: the e is cam- 
monly lengthened rather by the imme- 
diate aildition of a than by the apposi- 
tion of e to the end of the word ; as min, 
mmn; eSl, eeal; mit, meat ; nu, neat. 
Each. pron. [elc, Sax. elch, Dut ilk, 
Scottish.] 

Either of two. 

Tlioaeli your orbs of difiTrent greatness be. 

Yet bom are from each other's use dispos’d ; 

Ills to tuclose, and your’s to be inclosM. Dryden. 

2. Every one of any number. This sense 
is rare, except in poetry. 

Til’ invention all admir’d, and each how be 
To be th’ inveuter miss’d. Milton. 

Let each 


His adamantine coat gird well, and each 

Fit well his helm. Milton, 

By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be liarni’d, therefore not mov’d ; 
Thy temperance invincible besides. 

Milton $ Puradue Regained. 

Wise Pluto said, the world with men was stor’d, 
That succour each to other might afford. Denham. 
To Each the correspondent word is other, 
whether it be usca of two, or of a greater 
number. 

*l'is said they eat each other. Shake^. Macbeth, 

Let each esteem other better than themselves. 

, PhU,il3, 

liOveliest of women * heaven is !n thy soul ; 
Beauty and virtue shine for ever roona thee, 
JMghriung mh other! Thou art all divine. 

Addi$on^i Cato. 

SUb* [md. the compound, and 

eadig in the ebimtiaines. aenotet hap- 
pioesB or blesMdnew. Thui Eadward 
u « happy Mvserver : 
oanstaoce; happy pow; &</• 

miH, hsfipy conqueror ; which 
Ekpolemut, Fiuuta, Fortunattu, FtHci- 
mau, &C. dbio aome measure resemble. 
£iuf may aJao hi some cases be derived 
from the Simon ealh, which rignifiea 
ea^, gentle, mild. Oib. Gtlnden.' 


£ A a 

EA'OER. ash', fhm. a^, FV.} 

1. StrudcwithdeiMi^qiriaQtl^wiahnig 
keenly desitow; vslMneiit hk desfaw 
hotly longiagh 

Of Mti(mei««r,aiid iii(mtoNlMH|hL 
The chieCi your bononrmhte 

Bofw to leid Uui lest, Achates eiW?]l^|d. 
With joy th* aml^tioiit yemft hb jqwlherheeidi 
Andi,«e^ for theiooriiey, toon 
He low the world oeneaU) him to iiffv^^ 

To gnide the chariot, and to give the day. ttrffd. 

Love inflam’d, and eager oh hii hilM, 
Smother’d her words. Admeedi (M 

2. It is used sometimes with o/^sometiikids 
with for, sometimes with on or aflet 
before the thing soug^ 

3a Hot of disposftion; vehement; urdent; 
impetuous. 

Apt as well to quicken the spirits as to allay 
that which It too eager. Booker, 

Nor do the cqger damonrs of dbpatants yield 
more relief to eclipsed truth, than did the sound- 
ing brats of old to the labonnog moon. 

^QianviUdtglcepm. 
Imperfect sea! Is hot and eager, widioat know- 
ledge. Spratt, 

Eager his tone, end ardent were hit eyes. Dryd 
A man, diarged witli aedme of which he thinks 
himself innocent, is apt to be too eager hs hit own 
defence. ^ ^ Dryden, 

4. Quick; busy; easily put in action. 

His Nuroidian genius 

Is well dispos’d to mischief, were be prompt 
And eager on it ; but he must be spurr’a. ^j^dMCato. 


£ AG 


5. Shaip ; sour; acid. 


With a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 

The thin and whiHcsome blood. Shakeip, Hamlet. 

6. Keen ; severe ; biting. 

I’lie air bites shrewdly ; It is very cold. 

•-It is a nipping and an eager air. Shah, Hamlet, 
The flesh shrinketh, hut the hone resisteth, 
whereby the cold hecometh more eager, 

BaeonU Nat, Hitt, 

7. Brittle ; inflexible ; not ductile. A cant 
word of artifleers. 

Gold will be tonietimes so eager, as artists call 
H, that it will at Utile endure the hammer as glass 
itsciC Locke. 

Ea'gerly. adv. [from eager.} 

1. With great ardour of &aire ; with im* 
petuosity of inclination. 

To the holy war how fast and eagerly did men 
go, when the priest persuaded them that whoso- 
ever died in that expediUon was a martyr. South, 

How eagerly he flew, when Europe's flite 
Did for tlte seed of futiite actions wait Stepney, 

2. Ardently: body. 

Hruttt. gave the word too ewiy. 

Who having some advantage on Octavius, 

Took it too eagerly; his sekHers feU to spoil. 
Whilst we by Anthony were all inclos’d. Shdketp, 

3. Keenly; aharply. 

Abundance of rain ftoae so eagerly as it fell, 
that it seemed the depth of winter had of a sudden 
been coma In. KnpUedt Hut, ef the Turh, 

Ea'gbrneip. k. «• Ifrotn eaga-i\ 

. Ke»ntM!M<^dwire:anlourofmclinatioa 

She knew herdlstanoe^ and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagpmm omk her restramt. Shaketp. 

HavaybunQtmmdnten whistled from the 6st, 
Some faulcon ttooffd ai what lier e^e design’d, 
And, with her eagemm tlie quarry miss'd. Diyd, 


The 

kpflwr 


bwit orUhliMnd after 
Sogolatod, is 

BetiwsfiWi mid pbletiy m leoeked with as 
much mgenmwaawHmid ^modg, 4m. Freehold. 

ynhaUwmtodj^ , 

That dear embrace, and iommtrk too, 
Wl^nmtmd wmn^b and mgeremt ff ^e. 

AfiimmU Cato, 

IBfli confiiMie^afh^ ppblick affairs di- 
mts him i^ttosQ^biWwhlch are hnrsned 
witheqrsftiftilMrpim)^ vmo have not the pub- 
UcdLsqjiwehathemu t. AdJ^. 

iWlthliigk of this wwl^ with whatever eager- 

b;% ** 

f . ImpetmMto; veliemaiMSe ; vfobnee. 



parts. 

rUkfiltfaeeisfth. 
As fiends, let loose, wi 


Dtyden. 
of haste, 

[ay aU nature waste. 

Drmien, 

[aigle, Fr. aquita. Lot. 


EAGLE. 11. e. 
ealler, Erse.] 

. A bird oFprey, which, ae it is reported, 
renews its age when it grows old. It is 
also said not to drink at all, like other 
birds with idiarp claws. It is given out, 
that when an eagle sees its young so 
wen grown as to venture upon flying, it 
hovers over their nest, and excites them 
to imitate it, and take their flight ; and 
when it sees them weary, or f^rful, it 
takes them upon its baclL Eagles are 
said to be extreroejy sharp-sighted, and, 
when th^ take flight, spriiig; perpendi- 
cularly upward, with their eyes steadily 
fixed ujpon the sun. CalmeU 

Brew forth the moniters of th* abyss profound. 
Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. Pope, 
2. The standard of the ancient Romans. 
Arts still follow’d where Rome’s eaglet flew. 

Pope. 

Ea'olb-bybd. adj, [from eagle and eyed.] 
Sharp-sighted as an eagle. 

As he was quick and perspicacious, to was he 
inwardly eagle-eyed, ana versed in the humours 
of his subjects. Hotoel. 

Every one Is eagle-eyed to see 
Anotb^s faults and liis deformity. Dryden, 

Ea'olespebd. n. s. [eagle and speed.} 

Swiftness like that of an eagle. 

Abrupt, with eagletpeed she cut the sky. 

Instant invisible to mortal eye. Pope, 

EA'otBSTONB. n, s. A stone said to be 
found at the entrance of the fades in 
which the eagles make their nests, and 
affirmed to have a particular virtue in de« 
fending the eagle’s nest from Uitmder. 

Calmei. 

The emkptme contains, in a cavity wi&in it, a 
small loointone, which rattles when it is shaken : 
and every fusiii, with a nudeui }n it, ha# obtaince 
the name. I'he analogy between a itone, thoa 
oontaining another witain It, or, as the fantlful 
writers express it, pregnant with another, and a 
woman big with child, led people to Imigfiie that 
it most have great virtues ana effects in acoels- 
rating or retarding delivery ; so that, if tied to the 
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srm of m woroiin with child, it prevei;^ abortion ; 
and if to the leg, it promotes acliverf* 0<i such 
idle and imaginary virtues was nusea all tiie cre> 
dit which this famous fossil possessed fur many 
ages. IiilL'$ Materia Medica. 

If you stop the holes of a hawk’s bell it will 
make no ring, but a ital noise or rattle : atid so 
doth the Qtites, or tagleUone, which hath a little 
ftHpa in with it ^ Bodm. 

Ea'olet. n. t. [from A young ea- 

gle. 

This treaKHt of his sons did the king exnreH In 
anembleiB, wb^iawasau eagle with three 
fists tyring on lier breast, and ^ fourth pecking 
at one of her eyes. Ddeies. 

Ea'grk. fi. a. [segfT, in Runidc, is the 
ocean; eggia, in Islandick, is to agitate, 
to incite,} A tide swelling above ano« 
ther tide, observable in the river Severn. 

Tor as an eagre tides in tiiun^h o'er the tide. 
The tvrant passions, nope and fearr 
Pid m extremes appear. 

And dash’d upon the soul witli equal force. Dryd, 

Ea'losrman. n. «. [ealbefiman, Sax.] 
The name of a Saxon magistrate ; aider- 
man, 

£ame. It. a. foam. Sax. com, Dut] Uncle : 
a word stiU usi^ in the wilder parts of 
Staffordshire. 

Daughter, says she, fly, fly ; behold thy dame 
Foreshows die treason of thy wretched come ! 

Fairfax. 

EAR. ft. $, [eapie. Sax. oor, Dut.] 

1. The whole organ of audition or hear- 
ing. 

what fire is in my eart 9 Can this be true ? 
Stand I condemn'd ? Shak. Much Ado. 

His ears are open unto their cry. Ps. xxxiv. 15. 

^ Valsalva discovered some passages into the re- 
gion of the ear drum; of mighty use, among 
others, to make discharges of bruises. 

Derham't Physico-Tlieobgy. 

S, That part of the ear that stands promi- 
nent, 

Vou have heard of the news abroad . I mean, 
the whisper’d ones ; for they are yet but ear kiss- 
ing arguments. Shakesp. 

His master shall liorc his ear through with an 
awl. Eiod. 

S, Power of judging of harmony; the 
sense of hearing. 

She has a delicate ear, and her voice is musick. 

Richardson. 

4. The head ; or the person : in familiar 
language. 

Tlieir warlike force was sore weakened, the city 
beaten down about their ears, and most of them 
wounded. KnoHes. 

Better pass over an affront from one scoundrel, 
than draw the whole herd about a man’s ears. 

V Estrange. 

Be not alarmed, as if all religion was failing 
about our ears. Burnetts Theory. 

5. The highest part of a man ; the top. 

A cavalier was up to the ears in love witli a very 
fine lady. V Estrange. 

6, The privilege of being readily and 
kindly heard ; favour. 

Aristippus was earnest suitor to Dionysius for 
some grant, who would give no car to tiis suit j 
Aristippus fell at his feet, and then Dionysius 
granted it. ^ Bacon's Apophthegms. 

They being told there was small hojie of ease, 
Were willing at the first to give an ear 
To any thing that sounded hbe^^ BenJonson. 

If on a piflory, or near a throne. 

Ho gain his j)rippe’s car, or lose his own. Pope. 

7, Disposition to liko or dislike what is 
heard; judgment ; opinion ; taste. 

He laid his sense closer, and in ft*wer words, ac- 
cording U) the style and ear of those times. 

Denham. 


*sHm 


To 

fight; 


EAR 

8. Any prominen^ from , larger body, 
raised for the take of holding it. 

^ There are some Vessels, which, if you offer to 
lift by the belly or bottom, you cannot stir them ; 
but are soon removed, if you take them by tlie 
ears. ^ TayUvr's Rule of Living Holy. 

A quilted night'Cap with one ear. 

Coi^. Way rfthe World. 

A pot without an ear. ^ Svjft. 

9. The spike of corn ; that part which con- 
tains the seeds. 

He delivereUi to each of them a jewel, made in 
Ihu figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever af- 
ter wear. Bacon. 

Tlie leaves on trees not more, 

Nor bearded ears in fields, nor sands upon the 
shore. Dryden. 

From several grains he had eighty stalks, with 
very large ears, f^l of large corn. 

MoHimer*s Husbandry. 

10. To he by the Ears, 

To fall iogtiker by the Ears. 

To go together by the Ears. ^ 

to scuffle I to q^uarrel. [In Dutch oor/o- 
gcn.] A familiar phrase. 

Poor naked men laboured one anothei with 
shagged sticks, or dully fell together by the ears at 
fis^-cuffs. More. 

fooh go together by the eart, to have knaves run 
away with the stakes. UEstrange. 

All Asia now was by the ears, 

An^ods beat up fur Volunteers. Prior. 

11. To set by the Ears. To make strife ; 

to quarrel : in low language. 

A mean rascal sets others together by the ears with- 
out fighting himself. UEstrange. 

She used to carry tales from one another, till 
she had set the neighbourhood together by the ears. 

Arhuthnot. 

It is usual to set these poor animals by the ears. 

Addison. 

Ea'rless. adj, [from ear.] Without any 
ears. 

Earless on high stood unabash’d Defoe, 

And Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below. 

Pope. 

Ea'rring. w. 8. [mr and ring.] Jewels 
set in a ring and worn at the ears ; or- 
nament of a woman’s ear. 

With gold and silver they increase his store. 
And gave the precious earrings wh’ch they wore. 

Sandys. 

A lady bestowed earrings upon a favourite lam- 
prey. Arhuthnot. 

Ea'rshot. n.s. Reach of the ear ; space 
within which words may be heard. 

Gurnet, stand you out of earshot. —I Imve some- 
thing lo say to your wife hi private. 

Dry den's Spanish Friar. 

Ea'rwax, n.s. [f<7r and W j?.] The ce- 
rumen or exudation which smears the 
inside of the ear. 

The ear being to stand open, because there was 
some dtinger that insects might creep iu thereat ; 
therefore hath nature lorirate<l or plaistcred over 
the sides of the hole with tarwas, to entangle in- 
sect s. Ray on the Creation. 

Ea'rwig. n.s. [eape and pJ33ay a grub. 
Sax,] 

1. A sheath- winged insect, imagined to 
creep into the ear. 

Himself lie on an earmg set ; 

Yet scarce he on bin back could get, ^ 

So oft and high he did curvet. Dra.vton's Nymphiad. 

Earwigs and snails seldom infect timber. 

Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Doll never flics to cut her lace, 

Or throw cold water in her face. 

Because she heard a sudden drum, 

Or found an earwig io a plum. ^ 

2. By wajy of reproach, a whisperer ; 
prying informer. 


EAR 

Ea'rwitnkss. fi, s. [ear and trtVitcftr*] 
One who attests, or can attest any thing 
as heard by himself. 

Ail present were made eanvUnesses, even of each 
particular branch of a common indictment. Hoofcer. 

The histories of mankind, written by eye or ear- 
witnesses, are built upon this principle. Watts's Log. 

To Ear. e. a. [are, Lat.] To plow ; to 
till. Obsolete. 

lie that ears my land spares my team, and gives 
me leave lo enjoy the crop. 

Shakelp. All's well that ends well. 

Menccrates and Menas, famous pirates, 

Make the sea serve them, which they ear and 
wound 

Witli keels of every kind. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 

A rough valley, which is neither eared nor 
sown. Deuter. 

Five years, in the which there shall neither be 
earing nor harvest. Gen. xlv. 6. 

The field of love, with plough of virtue ear'd. 

Fairfax. 

To Ear. v. n. [from ear.] To shoot mto 
ears. 

Ea’red. aiff. [from ear.] 

1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 

2. Having ears, or ripe com. 

The covert of the thrice ear'd field 

Saw stately Ceres to her passion yield. Pope’s Odyt. 

EARL. n. 8. [eopl, Sax. eoryl, Erse.] A 
title of nobility, anciently the highest of 
this nation, now the third. 

Thanes and kinsmen. 

Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotlana 
For such an honour nam’d. Shak. Macbeth. 

Earl-marshal. II. s. \earl and mar- 
shal.] He that has chief care of military 
solemnities. 

The marching troops through Athens take their 
way; 

Tlie great earl-marshal orders their array. Dryden. 

Ea'rldom. n. s. [from earl.] TOe seig- 
niory of an earl ; the title and dignity of 
an earl. 

The duke of Clarence having married the heir 
of the earl of Ulster, and by her having all the 
earldom of Ulster, carefully went about redressing 
eviln. Spenser’s Ireland. 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford. Shdkesp. Richard III. 

Ea'rliness. n.f. [from early,] Quick- 
ness of any action with respect to some- 
thing else : as, eariiness in the morning, 
the act of rising soon with respect to the 
sun i earliness of growth, the act of grow- 
ing up soon in comparison with other 
things of the same kind. 

The next morning we, having striven with the 
sun’s earlineu, were beyond the prospect of the 
highest turrets. Stdn^. 

Tlie goodness of the crop is great gain, if the 
goodness answer the earlineu of coming up. Bacon. 

EA'RLY. aiff, [aep. Sax. before.] Soon 
with respect to something else : as, in 
the morning, with I’qjUpct to sun ; 
in time, with reapffiB^M motion ; in 
the seasoni with other 

products. 

L amijitaled wl^itherof theflcck, 
MeetimCwiith : the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops wtwiif to the ground, and so let me. Shak. 

It is a qWMty to nave several fruits upon one 
tiee ; and the more when some of them come early, 
and loroe cone late. Bacon s Hat. Hm. 

God made all the world, that he nneht be wor- 
shipped in some parts of tlie world ; and tbemforc, 
in the first and most early limei of the church, 
what care did be manifest to have such placet 
eieeted to his honour ? Smith. 
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Tli^ nymphs, forsakirijg t v’ry care and spring, 
early trait and milk-white turtles bring. 


% 


'ope. 


Their early t 

Sickness is early old age : It teaches ii& di'lfi- 
dcnce in our earthly state, and inspires us with 
thoughts of a future. Pope. 

Oh soul of honour ' 

Oh early heroe ! Smith* $ Plutdra and IPippolitns. 

Ea'rly. adv, [from the adjective.] Soon ; 
betimes. 

Early before the mom, with crimson ray. 

The windows of bright Iteav’n opened Imd. 

Spenter. 

None in more languages can show 
Those arts, winch you so caily know. Waller. 

The princess makes her issue like herself, by 
Instilling early mto their minds religion, virtue, 
and honour. Add-on. 

To Earn. r. a, [earmian, Sax.] 

1. To gain as the reward or wages of la- 
bour, or any performance. 

Those that have ioinecl with their honour great 
perils, are less subiect to envy ; for men think 
that they earn their honours hardly. Bacan*tEua. 

Winning cheap the high repute, 

Wliich he through basaid huge must corn. MUt. 
1 to the evil turn 

My obvious breast ; arming to overcome 
By suffering, and earn rest from labour won. 

Milton. 

Men may discern 

From wbat consummate virtue L have chose 
This perfect man, by merit call’d ray Son, 

To earn salvation for the sons of men. Milton. 
Since they all l>rg, it were better for the state 

0 keep them, even althougli they earned nothing. 

GraunVs Btlls Mortality. 
Tins is the great expence of the poor, that takes 
op almost ail their earnings. Locke. 

Tlie poems gamed the jilaginry wealth, while 
the author hardly earned Ins bread by repeating 
tliem. PopeonMomer. 

After toiling twenty days, 

To earn a stock of pence and praise, 

Thy labour’s grown the critick’s prey. Suift. 

S. To obtain as a consequence of action. 

I can’t say whore ; 

It does abhor me, now J speak the word : 

'I o do the net, that iniglit th’ addition earn. 

Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me. 

Shakesp. 

EA RNEST, adj, [eopnep:, Sax,] 

1 . Ardent in any affection ; warm ; zeal- 
ou*^; importunate. 

He v.hicli ]irayeth in due sort, is thereby made 
the more attentiVc to hear ; and he which Heareth, 
tlie MKJre earnest to pray for the time which we 
be^tow, as well in the one as the other. Hooker, 
‘i. Intent; fixed; eager. 

On that prospect strange, 

Their ear«<?5f eyts they fix’d ; imagining, 

For one forbidden tree, a multitude 

Now ris’n, to work them further woe or shame. 

Milton. 

They are never more earnest to disturb us, than 
when they see us most earnest in this d\sXy .J)uppa. 

S. Serious; important. Some say in 
earnest, not in jest. 

They whom earnest lets do often hinder from 
being partakers of the whole, have yet this the 
length of divine service, opportunity for access 
idito sOOm reasonaUe part thereof. Hooker. 

Ea'|^N 9ST« ft. a. [frdBk Ibe adjective.] 

]. Seriousness; aserMMMtmrent, notajest; 
reality, not afeimed app^ance. 

Take b^d that this jest do not one day tom to 
earnest. 

1 told yon Klaiui was the hapless wight, ^ 
Who earnest found what they acooonted 

Therewith she laugh’d, and did her eorneit end 
in jest. Fairy Q^een. 

That high All-seer* which I dallied with, 

Hath turned roy feigned pr^er on rov tead, 

And giv’ii in earnest, what fbegg’d ui jest. Shak. 


EAR 

Nor can 1 think that God, Ciemtor wise 1 
Tliough threat’ning, will in earnest so destroy 
Us, his prime creatures. Milton. 

But tlie main business and earnest of the world 
is raoiuy, dominion, and power. VEstrange. 

We Miali die in earnest, and it will not become 
us to live in jest. Government tfthe Tmgue. 

Sempnmius, you have acted like yourself : 

One would have thought you had been half in 
earnest. Addison. 

. [Lmitz penge, Dan. arreg, IV.] Pledge ; 
handsel; first fhiits; token ofsomething 
of the same kind in futurity. 

The apostles term it the handsel or earnest of 
tliat which is to come. Hooker. 

Wliich leader shall the doubtful vict’ry bless. 
And give an earnest of the war’s success. Waller. 

It may be looked upon as a pledge and earnest 
of q u ict and^ traiiq uilhty. Smalridge. 

The mercies received, great as they are, were 
earnests and pledges of ^ater. Ati^ury, 

3. The money which is given in token 
that a bargain is ratified. 

You have conspir’d against our person. 

Join’d with an enemy proclaim’d, and from his 
coffers 

Receiv'd the golden earnest of our death. Shakesp. 

Pay back the earnest penny received from Sa- 
tan, and Ring away his sin. Decay of Piety. 

Earnestly. aae.[fi'om earnest."] 

1. Warmly; affectionately; zealously; 
importunately; intensely. 

When earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. 

Milton. 

Shame is a banishmet^, of him from the good 
opinion of (he world, which every man most ear- 
nestly desires. South. 

Earnestly invoke the goodness and power of an 
all-merciful and almighty God. Smalridge. 

2. Eagerly ; desirously* 

Why so earnestly seek you to put up that let- 
ter. Shah^. 

My soul, more earnestly releas’d, 

W ill outstrip lier’s ; as bullets flown before, 

A latter bullet may o’ertake, the powder being 
more. Donne. 

Ea'rnestness. ii.s. [fromeamerf.] 

1. Eagerness; warmth; vehemence; im- 
petuosity. 

Often with a solemn earnestness. 

More than, indeed, belong’d to such a trifle, 

He beeg’d of me to steal it. Shakesp. Othello. 

Audacity and confldence doth in business so 
great effects, as n man may doubt, that besides 
the veiy daring and earnestness, and persisting and 
importunity, there should be some secret binding, 
ana stoupuig of other men’s spirits to such persons. 

Bacon*8 Nat. History. 

Marcus is overwarm ; liis fond complaints 
Have so much earnestness and passion in them, 

I hear him with a secret kind of horror, 

And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 

Aad’uon*s Cato. 

2. Solemnity ; zeal ; seriousness. 

There never was a charge maintained with such 
a shew of gravity and earnestness, which had a 
slighter foundation to support it. Atterbury. 

8, Smitude; care; intenseness. 

With overstFaining, and earnestness of finishing 
their pieces, they otien did them more harm than 
good, Dryden. 

Earsh. n.«. [from eur to plow.] Aplow- 
ed field. Not now in use. 

Fires oft are good on barren earthes made, 

With crackling aatnes to burn the stubble blade. 

May's Virgil. 

EARTH. n.s. [eopt, Sax.] 

1. The element distinct air, fire, or 
water: soil; terrene matter. 

Tlie smiling god is seen ; while water, earth, 

And air attest bis bounty. Thomson. 

2. The terraqueous globe; the world. 
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Nought ip vile that on the earth doth ^ve, 

But to the garth some special good doth gifS. 

Skakiopm 

This solid globe we live upon is called the torfit^ 
which word, taken in a more limited sense, simi- 
ties such parts of this globe as are capable, b^g 
exposed to the air, to give rooting and nourisli^ 
meiit to plants, so that they may stand and grow 
in it. Laakr. 

8. Different modification ofterrene matter. 
In this sense it has a plural. 

The five genera of earths are, 1. Boles. % Clays. 
3 Marls. 4 Ochres. 5. TtI^Im. Hill's Mat.Meiie. 

Emihs are opake, insipio, and, when dried, fii<^ 
able, or consisting of parts easy to separate, and 
soluble in water ; not disposed to burn, flame, or 
take ire, Wooimrd. 

4. This world opposed to other scenes of 
existence. 

What are these. 

So witlier’d end so wild in their attire, 

That look not like th’ inhabitants o* th’ eortk* 
And yet are on’t P ^ Shakesp. Macbetfs. 

They can judge as fitly of his worth. 

As 1 can of those mysteries which baav’n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakesp, Coriotaa/ys. 

5. The inhabitants of the earth. 

The whole earth was of one language. Gen, xi.l. 

6. Country ; distinct regiem. 

In ten set battlt^s have we driven back 
These heathen Saxons, and reg^aiii’d our earth. 

As earth recovers from the ebbing tide. Dryden. 

7. The act of turning up the ground in 
tillage, [from ear to plow.] 

Such land as yc break up for barley to sow, 

Two earths, at the least, ere ye sow it bestow. 

Tusse^. 

To Earth, r. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hide in earm. 

The fox is earthed ; but I shall send my two 
farriers in after him. Dryden' s Spanuh Pryor. 

2. To cover with earth. 

Earth up witli fresh mould the roots of those 
auricula’s wliich the frost may have uncovered. 

Evelyn's Calendar. 

To Earth, v, m. To retire under ground. 

Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhorr’d the 
day, 

And hungry churls ensnar’d the nightly pre^- ^ ^ 

Ea'rthboard. «. s. [earth and hoard.] 
The board of the plow that shakes off 
the earth. 

The plow reckoned the roost proper for stiff 
black clays, is one that is long, lar^, and broad, 
with a deep head and a square earthboard, so u to 
turn up a ^eat farrow. Mortimer. 

Ea’rthborn. adj. [ecr/A and &erft.] 

1 . Bom of the eara ; terrigenous. 

The wounds I make but sow new enemies ; 

Which from their blood, like earthbom brethren 

rise. Dryden, 

The god for ever great, for ever king, 

Who slew the earthoom race and measures right 
To heav’n’s great habitants ! Friar. 

2. Meanly bom. 

Earthbom Lycon shall ascend the throne. Smith. 

Ea'rthbound. a^. [earth and bound.] 
Fastened by the pressure of the earth. 

Who can impress ttie forest, bid the tree, 

Unfix his earthbound root ^ Shakesp. Macbeth 

Ea'rthen. adj. [from earth.] Made of 
earth; madeefelay. 

About his shelves 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds 
Were thinly scatter’d. ^ Shakesp. 

As a rustick was digging the ground by Padua, 
he found on uni, or eartnen pot, in which there 
was another urn, and in this lesser a Imnp emriy 
burning. WOMns. 
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Tin hnst brittle weter-carriage was used among 
tbe Si^ptlans, who, as Strabo saitli, would aail 
tomaoiDns in the boats made of earthen ware. 

Arbttthnot on Coim. 

Ea'rthflax* It. *. [ewrth and Jlax.] A 
kind of fibrous fossil. 

Of English talc, the coarser sort is called plais- 
ter or parget ; the finer, earthjiax, or salamander’s 
hair. Woodward, 

Ea'rthiness. fi.s. The quality of con- 
taining earth ; grossness. 

Ea'rthlino. It. 8, [ftom earth,] An in- 
habitant of the earm ; a mortal; a poor 
frail creature. 

To eartklwgi, the footstool of God, that stage 
which he raised for a small time, secmetii magni- 
ficent. Drummond. 

Ea'rthly, adj, [froraearffi.] 

1. Not heavenly ; vile ; mean ; sordid. 

But I remember now 

I’m in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable ; to do good, sometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Shahesp. Macbeth. 

When faith and love, which parted from tlice 
never. 

Had ripen’d thy just soul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 
Ofdeath, call’d life. MUton. 

t. Belonging only to our present state ; 
not spiritual. 

Our common necessities, and the lack which we 
all have as well of ghostly as of earthly favours, is 
in each kind easily known. Hooker. 

You have scarce time 
To steal from spiritual leisure a l)rief span. 

To keep your earihln audit. Shakesp. tlenryVlTl. 

It must be our solemn business and endeavour, 
at fit seasons, to turn the stream of oui thoughts 
from earthly towards divine objects. Aiterbury, 

3. Corporeal ; not mental. 

Great grace that old man to him given had. 

For God he often saw, from heaven bight. 

All were his earthly cyen both blunt and bad. 

Spenser, 

Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art. 

An earilUy lover lurking at her heart. Ptrpe. 

4. Any taing in the world ; a female hy- 
perbole. 

Ob ! if to dance all night, and dress all day. 
Charm’d the small-pox, or chas’d old-age away. 
Who would not scorn what housewife’s cares pro- 
duce? 

Or who would learn one earthly thing of use PPope. 

Ea'RTHNUT. n,s. [earf A and ittif.] A pig- 
nut ; a root in shape and size like a nut. 

Where there are earthnuts in several patches, 
though the roots He deep in the ground, and the 
stalks be dead, the swine will by their scent root 
only where they grow. lUy^ 

Ea'rthquake. ft. s. [earth and quake,] 
Tremor or convulsion of the earth. 

This subterranean heat or fire being in any part 
of the^ earth stopt, by some accidental glut or ob- 
struction in the passages through which it used to 
ascend, and being pretematurally assembled in 
greater quantity into one place, causes a great ra- 
refaction and intumescence of the water of the 
abyss, putting it into very great commotions; and 
making the like effort upon the earth, expanded 
u^n the face of the abyss, occasions that agita- 
tion and concussion which we call an emihquake. 

Woodioard'M Natural Hittory, 

' These tumults were like an earthmioke, shaking 
the very foundations of all, than which nothing in 
the world hath more of horrour. King Cluirlei. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or bucccm, 

These might perhaps bo found in other men : 
Twas that respect, that awful homage paid me : 
That fearful love which trembled in nii eyes, 

And with a silent earthquake shook his soul. 

tMydcn, 


Tlie country, by reason of Its vast caverns and 
subterraneous fires, has been misemhly torn by 
earthquakes, so that the whole face of it is quite 
changed . Addium on Italy. 

£a'rthshakiN6.ii4^. [earth and ehake.] 
Having power to shake the earth, or to 
raise earthquakes. 

By the eartiultaking Neptune’s mace, 

And 1 ethys grave majestick pace. Milton. 

Now scarce withdrawn the fierce earthshaking 
pow’r, 

Jove’s daughter Pallas watch’d the fav’ring hour ; 
Back to their caves she bade tlie winds to fly, 
And hush’d the blustering brethren of the sl^. 

Pope. 

Earthworm, n. $, [earth and iconw.] 

1. A worm bred underground. 

Worms are found in snow commonly, likccorfh- 
ivorms, and therefore it is not unlike that it may 
likewise put forth plants. BacotCs Nat, Hist, 

Upon a shower, after a drought, earthworms and 
land snails innumerable come out of their lurking 
places. Ray. 

2. A mean sordid wretch. 

Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, cease ; 

I won’t for refuge fly. Norris, 

Ea'rthy. adj, [from earth.] 

1. Consisting of earth. 

Long may’sl thou live in Richard’s scat to sit, 
And soon lie Richard in an earthy pit! Shakesp. 

Lamps are inflamed by the admission of new 
air, when the sepulchres^ are opened, as we sec 
in fat earthy vapours of divers sorts. 

WUkitu*s Math.Mag. 

All water, especially that of rain, is stored with 
matter, light in comparison of the common earthy 
matter. Woodward. 

2. Composed or partaking of earth; ter- 
rene. 

To survey his dead and earthy Image, 

What were it hut to make my sorrow greater. 

Shakesp. 

Him lord pronounc’d, he, O indignity 1 
Subjected to his service angel-wincs. 

And flaming nilnisters to watch and tend 
Tlieir earthji charge. Milton* s^Par, Lost. 

3. Inhabiting the earth ; terrestrial. 

Those earthy spirits black and envious arc ; 

I'll call up other gods of form more fw. Dryden. 

4. Relating to earth. 

Mine is the sliipwreck, in a watry sign ; 

And in an earthy, the dark dungeon thine. Dryd. 

5. Not mental ; gross ; not refined. 

Teach me, dear creature, how to think and 

speak ; 

Lay open to ray earthy ^ss conceit. 

Smother’d in errors, feeble, shallow, weak, 

Tbe folded meaning of your words deceit. Shak, 
Nor is niy flame 

So earthit, as to need the dull material force 
Of eyesi or lips, or cheeks. Denham*s Sophy. 

EASE. n. s, [aise, Fr.] 

1. Quiet; rest; undisturbed tranquillity ; 
not solicitude. 

We should not find her half so brave and bold 
To lead it to the wars mid to tbe seas ; 

To make it sufler watciiings, hunger, cold, 

When it might feed with plenty, rest with ease. 

Davies. 

The priest on skins of off* ring takes his ease, 
And nightly visions in his slumber see8.I>»^d.^n. 

2. Freedom from pain ; a neutral state be- 
tween pain and pleasure. 

That which we call ease is only an indolency, 
or a flrecdoni from pain. VEstrange. 

.it It a small crime to wound himself by anguish 
of heart, to deprive himself of all the pleaturee, 
or eases, or enjoyments of life ? Temple, 

3. Rest after labour ; intermission of la-’ 
bour. 

Give yourselves ease from the fiitigue ofwah^. 

4. Faoflity ; not difficulty. I 


The willing metal will obey thy hand. 

Following with ease, if fnvourd by thy fate, 

Thou art fored»>om’d to view the Stygian state ; 

If not, no lalamr can the tree constrmu. 

And strength of stubborn arras and steel are vain. 

Ihyden, 

5, Unoonstraint ; freedom from harshness, 
formality, forced behaviour, or conceits. 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chatice ; 
As those move easiest who have leam’d to dance. 

Pope. 

6. At Ease. In a state of undisturbed 
leisure ; without pain ; without anxiety. 

Lucan content with praise, may lie at ease 
In costly groits and marble palaces. Dryden s Juv. 

Men or ^rts and penetration were not idly to 
dispute at their ease, but were to act according to 
the result of their debates. Locke, 

No body is un^es^h obligation to know every 
thing ; knowledge and science in general is the 
business only of those who are at ease and leisure. 

Locke, 

To Ease. v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To free from pain. 

Help and ease children the best you can ; but by 
no means bemoan them. Ijocke. 

2. To assuage ; to mitigate ; to alleviate. 

Thy father made our yoke grievous, now there- 
fore cose thou somewhat tlie grievous servitude. 

iChron, 

Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief i 
It shall be eas’d, if France can yield reliei. Shak, 

As if with sports my sufferings 1 could ease, 

Dryden. 

Though he speaks of such medicines as procure 
sleep, and ease pain, he doth not determine their 
doses. Arbuthnot. 

Will he for sacrifice our sorrows ease f 
And can our tears reverse his firm decrees ? Prior. 

3. To relieve from labour, or any thing 
that offends; with (^before the thing. 

If ere night the gath’ring clouds we fear, 

A song will help the beating storm to bear ; 

And that tliou may’st not be too late abroad 
Sing, and I’ll ease thy shoulders of ’ Xhj lond.Drvd. 

I will ease me of mine adversaries. Isaiah, i. 

No body feels pain that he wishes not to be 
eased of, with a desire equal to that pain, and in- 
separable from it. Locke, 

Ea'seful. adj, [ease and full,] Quiet; 
peaceable ; fit for rest. 

I spy a black, suspicious, threat’ning cloud. 
That will encounter with our glorious sun. 

Ere he attain his eas^l western bed. 

Shakesp, Henry YL 

Ea'sement. n,8, [from ease.] 

1. Assistance; support; relief from ex- 


pences. 

He has the advantage of a free lodging, and 
some other easements. Sw^, 

2. [In law.] A service that one neigh- 
bour has of another by charter or pre- 
scription, without profit; as a way 
through his ground, a sink, or suchlike. 

CawelU 


Ea'sily. adv, [fromeas^.] 

1. Without difficulty. 

Sounds move swiftly, ai^ at great distance: 
but they require a nmdigmveU ditpeied, ana 
their transmission is cott/willBped. 

She ask’d the Mto of bb woe ; 

She ask’d, hut with an air and mien 

2« Withoat imn'; without disturbance; 
in tranquillity. 

Is it not to bio defiance to all mankind to con- 
demn their oniversal opinions and designs, if, m- 
itead of passing your life as well and eMy, you 
resolve to pass it as ill and as miserable at you 
can? Temple, 

S; Readily; without reluctance. 
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I can mtUf to others llie praise of voor 
Illustrious famil Y . Drtfden'i Ded. to State (f inrw. 

Not soon provok’d, she edtUy forcives « 

And much she suffers, as she much believes. Pnor. 

£a'siness. It. [fromeas^.] 

1. Freedom from difiiculty. 

l^ieve me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
With half the eosifieM that the^^ are rais’d. 

Ben Jowon. 

Doftfiefiand difhculty are relative terms, and 
relate to some power ; and a thing may be difficult 
to a weak man, which yet may be easy to the same 
person, when assisted with a greater strength. 

TUhtsm, 

The seeming eatinets of Pindarick verse has 
made it spread , hut it has not been considered. 

Drtfden. 

You left a conquest more than half achiev’d. 
And for whose easiness I almost siev’d. Dryden. 

This ;>lea, under a colour of friendship to reli* 
|don, invites men to it by the easiness of the terms 
It offers. Rogers. 

S. Flexibility; compliance; readiness; 
not opposition ; not reluctance. 

Ifis yielding unto them in one thing might hap> 
pily put them in hope, that time would breed the 
like easiness of condescending further unto them. 

Hooker, 

Since tlie custom of eostnen to alter and chan^ 
laws is so evil, no doubt but to boar a tolerable 
sure is better than to venture on a dangerous re- 
medy. Hooker. 

Give to him, and he shall but laugli at your ea 
tinest ; save his life, but, when you have dunCi 
look to your own. South. 

The safest i^ay to secure honesty, is to lay the 
foundations of it early in liberality, and an easiness 
to part with to others whatever llicy have or like 
themselves. Ixtcke. 

3, Freoclora from constraint ; not effort ; 
not formality. 

A hstru sc and inystick thoughts you m us t express 
With ])ainful care, but seeming easiness; 

For truth .shines briglitest tlirough the plainest 
cliess. Roscommon. 

4. Rest ; tranquillity ; ease ; freedom from 
pain. 

1 think the reason I have assigned hath a great 
interest in that rest and tusmess wc enjoy when 
aslei p. Hoy. 

n. s. [eopr, Sax. Itcos^ Erse.] 

1 . The quarter where the sun rises ; oppo- 
site to the ffi'sf. 

T hej counting forwards towards the East, did 
allow 180 degrees to the Poitugals eastward. 

Abbot. 

‘J. The regions in the eastern parts of the 
world. 

I would not he the villain that thou thinkest 
Fnr the « hole spare that ’s in the t> rant’s 


it s grasp, 

And the rich JaM to boot. Shakesn. Macbeth. 

'Iht gorgeous Fast, with richest hanu. 

Pours on her kings barbarick, pearl and gold.iUift. 

Ea's eeh. n. 8, [eapepe. Sax. oo.Uer, Dut] 
The day on wliich the Christian church 
commemorates our Saviour's resurrec* 
tion. 

Didst lliou not fall nut with a taylor for wear- 
ing his new doublet before Easter f 

Shakesp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Victors unbrotber-likg heat towards the Eastern 
chorcbei, id theconlrovcMabout Easter, foment- 
ed that difference into a aenUML Decay of Piety. 

Ea'sterlino. n.s. 

1 . A native of some oountiy esstward to 
another^ 

He oft in battle vanquished 
Tliose spoilful, rich, and swarming Easterlings, 

Spenser. 

A species of waterff>wl. 

Ea'sterly. aify\ [from Eaet,] 

1. Coming from the parts towaid the East. 


E-'A S 

When the easterly winds or breezes are kept off 
by some high mountains from the valties, whereby 
the airi wanting motion, doth become exceeding 
unhentthful. Raleigh. 

. Lying towards the East; 

'1 Ticse give us a view of the most easterly t souUi- 
erlj, and westerly parts of England. 

Graunt*s Bills Mortality. 

3. Looking towards the East. 

Water he chuses clear, light, without taste or 
smell, drawn from springs with an easterly exposi- 
tion. ArhushfuA, 

Ea'stern. a^, [from East^ 

1. Dwelling or found in the East; orien 
tal. 

Like eastern kings a lazy state they keep. Pope, 

Eastern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their bosom slaves. Thomson. 

2. Lying or being towards the East. 

The eastern end of the isle rises up in precipices. 


Drydist* 


S, Going towards the East. 

A ship at sea has no certain method in either her 
eastern or western voyages, or even in her less di- 
stant sailing from the coasts, to know her longi- 
tude, or how much she is gone eastward or west- 
ward, as can easily be known In any clear day or 
night how muchshe’sgone northward or south wurd. 

Addison, 

4. Looking towards the East. 

Th’ angel caught 

Our ling’ring parents, and to tli’ eastern gate 
Led them dnect. Milton. 

Ea'stward. adv, [East, and toward,] 
Towards the East. 

Tfie moon, which performs its motion swifter 
than the sun, gets eastward out of his rays, and 
l^ears when the sun is set. Brown's Vtng Err. 

liSht ? 


iden. 


appei 

What shall wc do, or where direct our flight ? 
Eastward, as far as 1 could cast my sight, 

From op’ning hcav’ns, 1 saw descending 

Ea'sy. adj, [from me.] 

1 . Not difficult. 

The service of God, in the solemn assembly of 
saints, is a work, though easy, yet withal very 
weighty, and of great respect. Hooker. 

ifow much is it in every one’s power to make 
resolutions to himself, such as he may keep, is easy 
for every one to try. Locke. 

2. Not causing difficulty. 

'i'he whole island was probably cut into several 
easy ascents, and planted with variety of palaces. 

Addtson on Italy. 

Quiet; at rest; not harassed; unmo- 
lested ; secure ; not anxious. 

Those that are easy in llicir conditions, or their 
minds, refuse often to enter upon publick charges 
or employment. Temple. 

Keep your tlioughts eo^and free, the only tem- 
per wherein the nimd is capable of receiving new 
informations. Locke. 

A marriage of love is pleasant, a marriage of in- 
terest easy, and a marriage where both meet hap- 
py. Addison's Spectator. 

When men are in their circumstances, th^ 
are naturally enemies to innovations. Addis. Freeh. 

A man should direct all bis studies and endea- 
vours at making himself easy now, and happy 
hereafter. Addisons Spectator. 

We plainly feel whether at this instant we are 
eoM or uneasy, happy or miserable. Smalridge. 
4. Free from pain. 

Bold adventure to discover wide 
That dismal world, if any clime perhaps 
Miglit yield them eoiier iiabitation. Milton, 

Fleasurc has been the bus’ness of my life, 

And eveiT change of fortune easy to roe. 

Because I still was easy to my self. Dryden. 

. Complying; utirMirtine; credulous. 

Bailed vith reawiii not unplauaible. 

Win me into the easy hearted man, 

And hue him into snares. , Milton, 

With such deceits he gain'd tJicir eos^earts, 

Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. Vryd, Sn, 


EAT 

The kindest father I have eVer found hinv 
Easy and good, and bounteous to my wishes* 

AddUm'i Ca$o. 

6. Ready ; not tinwilbng. 

Pity and he are one ; 

So merciful a king did never live, 

Loth to revenge, and eawto forgive. 

7. Free from want oi more. 

They sliould be allowed each of them such a 

rent us would make them easy. Sw^i, 

8. Not constrained ; not stiflT. 

Those move easiest that have leam’d to dance. 

Pope, 

Praise the easy vigour of a line. 

Where Denham's strengtli and Waller’s sweetness 
join. Pope, 

To EAT. V, a, preterite ate, or eat ; part. 
eat, or eaten, [etan. Sax. Han, Got. eich, 
Erse.] 

1. To devour with the mouth. 

Locust shall eat the residue of that which Is es- 
caped from the hail, and shall eat every tree which 
groweth. Exod, x. 5. 

Other states cannot be accused for not staying 
for tlic first blow, or for not accepting Polyphe- 
mus’s courtesy, to be the last that shall he eaten 
up. Bacon's War with ^ain. 

Even wormwood, eat with biead, will not bite, 
because it is mixed with a great quantity of spit- 
tle. Arbutnnot oh Alments, 

2. To consume ; to corrode. 

Thou best of gold art worst of gold , 

Others less fine in carrat is more precious, 
Preserving life in med’eine potable : 

But thou,most fine, must honour’d, inostrenown’d, 
Hast gat thy bearer up. Shakesp. Henry lA . 

They entail a secret curse upon their estate^, 
which does either insensibly waste and coiisunii* 
it, or eat out the heart and comfort of it. TtlloUon. 

Fotn^ cares, 

Lydian airs. Milton. 

There arises a necessity of keeping the surface 
even, either by pressure or eating medicines, tliat 
the eminence of the flesh may not resist the fibres 
of the skin in their tendency to cover the wound . 

Sharp's Surgery. 

3. To swallow back ; to retract. This is 
only used of a man’s word. 

They cannot hold, but burst out those words 
which afterwards they are forced to eat 

HakewiU on Providence 

Credit were not to be lost 
B’ a brave kniuht errant of the post, 


That eats, perfidiously, his word, 
And swears his ears through c 


a two inch board. 

Hudsbras. 

To Eat. v. n, 

1. To go to meals ; to take meals ; to feed. 

He did eat continually at the king’s table. 

3 Sam. ix. 13. 

And when the scribes and pharisees saw him eat 
with publicans and sinners, they said unto his 
disciples, How is it that he eateth with publicans 
and sinners ? Mark, ii. 16. 

2. To take food. 

He that will not eat till he has a demonstration 
that it will nourish him, he that will not stir till 
he infallil ly knows the business he goes about will 
succeed, will have little else to do but sit still and 
perish. Locke. 

S, To be maintained in food. 

The righteous eateth to the satisfying of his soul, 
but the belly of the wicked shall w ant.i’toii.xiii.^. 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to cioatfi and eat. Shakesp, Cymb. 

But, thanks to my indulgent stars, I eat, 

Since I have found the secret to be great. Prior. 

4. To make way by corrosion. 

The plague of sin has even altered his uaturc, 
and eaten nito his very essentials. South. 

A prince’s court eats too much info the income 
of a poor state. Addison's Itaiy, 

Ea'tablb. [fromeaL] That may be 

eaten. 
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Ea'tablb. n. Any thing that may be 
eaten. 

H yon all lorts of persons would engage, 

Suit well your eatablei to ev’ryage. 

King* 8 Art of Cookery, 

Ea'ter. n. 8. [from eat*'] 

J • One that eats any thing. 

The Caribees and the Cannibals, almost all, are 
eeitm of man's flesh. Abbot's Deterip. tf ihi World, 

A knave, a lascal, an eater of broken meats. 

ShuktM, 

If the taste of this fruit maketh the eaters like 
gods, why remainest thou a beast Bmim's Vulg.Er, 

As if the lotus grew only here, the virtue of 
whose fruit is to cause in the eaters aa oblivion of 
all other soils. Howell. 

2. A corrosive. 

£ATH. a^. [eaV, Sax.] Easy; not dif- 
ficult. An old word. 

'Where ease abounds, it's eath to do amiss. 

Fairy Queen, 

Wliat works not beauty, man’s relenting muid 
Is eath to move with plaints and shews of woe. 

H FavrfM. 

The way was straight and eath, Fav^ax. 

'Eath. aav. [from the adjective.] Easily. 
An old word. 

Who hath the world not try'd, 

From the right way full eath may wander wide. 

Huhb. Tale. 

Ea'tinghouse. ft. «. [eat and house.] A 
house where provisions are sold ready 
dressed. 

An hungry traveller stept into an eatinghouse 
for his dinner. I UEstrange. 

EAVES. II. 8. [cceye. Sax.] The edges 
of the roof whicfi overhang the house. 

Every night he comes 

With musick of all sorts, and songs compos'd 
To her unworthiness : it nothing steads us 
To chide him from our eai'es ; for he persists. 

As if his life lay on*t. Shak. AW swell that ends well. 

His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shakesp. Tempest, 

If in the beginning of Winter the drons or the 
eaves of houses come more slowly down tnaii they 
use, it portendeth a hard and frosty Winter. Bacort. 

Usher’d with a shower still, 

When the gust hath blown his All, 

Ending on the rustling leaves, 

With minute drops from otT the eaves. Milton. 

The icicles hang down from the eai>es of houses. 

Woodward. 

To Ea'vksdrop. V. a. [eaves and drop,] 
To catch what comes from the eaves ; in 
common phrase, to listen under win- 
dows. 

Ea'vesdropper. ft. 8, [eaves and drop,] 
A listener under windows ; an insidious 
hstener. 

Under our tents I’ll play the eavesdropper. 

To hear if any mean to shrink from me. Shakesp. 

EBB. n. 8. [ebba, e])plob, Sax. ebbe, Dut.] 

1 • The refiux of the tide towards the sea : 
opposed to flow. 

xhe clear sun on his wide wat'ry glass 
Gaz'd hot, and of the fresh wave largely drew. 

As after thirst; wliich made their flowing shrink 
From standing lake to tripping ebb, that stole 
With soft foot tow'rds the deep. MUton. 

Hither the seas at stated times resort. 

And shove the loadcn vessels into port ; 

Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 

And render back their cargo to die main. 

Addison on Italy, 

S. Decline; decay; waste. 

You have finished all the war, and brought all 
things to that low ebb which you speak of. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

This tide of man’s life, after it once tumeth and 
dedbieth, ever runneth with a perpetual dtb and 
fiUliug stream, but never floweth again. 

HaUigWs History, 


Thus all the treasure of our flowing 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away. lUncommon, 

ITie greatest ape for poelry was that of Augustus 
Ciesar, yet painting was then at its lowest e66, 
and perhaps sculpture was also declining. <Dryden. 

Near my apartment let him pris’ner w, 

Tliat L his hourly ebla of life may see. Dryden, 

What is it he aspires to ? 

Is it not this ? To shed the alow remains, 

His last poor ebb of blood in your defence. 

AddisoWs Cato. 

To Ebb. v, n. [from the noun.] 

1. To flow back towards the sea : opposed 
to flow. 

Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly fltjw'd in vanity till now. 

Now it doth turn and ehh back to the sea. Shak. 

From thence the tide of fortune left their shore, 
And ebb* d much faster than it flow* d before. 

Dryden* s JEn. 

2. To decline ; to decay ; to waste. 

Well, I am standing water : 

—I’ll teach you how to flow, 

—Do so : to ebb 

Hereditary sloth instructs roe. Shak. Tempest. \ 

But oh, he ebbs ! the smiling waves decay ! 

For ever lovely stream, for ever stay ! Halifax. 

E'ben. I n. 8. [ebenus^ Lat.] A hard, 

Ebon. > heavy, black, valuable wood. 

Ebony, j which admits a fine glow. 

If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or ligivim 
vitiP, they are to turn : they use not the same 
tools they do for soft woods. Moxons Mech, Exer. 

Oft by the winds extinct the signal lies, 

Ere nignt has half roll’d round her ebon throne. 

Gay, 

Ebri'ety. II. s. [ebrietas^lALt.] Drunk- 
enness; intoxication by strong liquors, i 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote against ebriety, 
hath commonly failed. Brown’s Vulg, Err, 

EBRILLADE. n.s. [Fr.] A check 
of the bridle which a horseman gives a 
horse, by a jerk of one rein, when he re- 
fuses to turn. 

Ebrio'sity. n. s. [ebriositas, Lat.] Ha- 
bitual drunkenness. 

That religion which excuseth Noah in surprisal, 
will neither ac(;^uit ebrvmty nor ebriety in their in- 
tended i)crver8ion. Brown. 

Ebulli'tion. It. 8. [ebulliOf Lat] 

1. The act of boiling up with heat. 

2. Any intestine motion. 

The dissolution of gold and silver disagree ; so 
that in tiieir mixture tncrc is great ebul/itton, dark- 
ness, and, in the end, a precipitation of a black 
powder. Bacon. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebuUitum with 
noise and cmication ; as also a crasse and furoid 
exhalation, caused from the combat of the sulphur 
of iron with the acid and nitrous spirits of aqua 
fortis. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3. That struggling or effervescence vyhich 

arises from the mingling together any 
alkalizate and acid liquor ; any intestine 
violent motion of the parts of a fluid, 
occasioned by the struggling of particles 
of different properties. Quinep. 

When aqua fortis, or spirit of vitriol, poured 
upon flliiigs of iron, dissolves the filings with a 
great heat and ebullition, is not Uic heat and ehul- 
Ution effected by a violent motion of the parts ; 
and does not their motion arpie, that the acid 
parts of the liquor rush towards the parts ot the 
metal with violence, and run forcibly into its 
pores, ’till they get between its outmost particles 
and tlie main mass of the metal ? Naaton, 

A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced 
by this ebuUitum, for if sal ammoniack. or any 
pure volatile alkali, dissolved in water, be pxed 
with an acid, an ebuUitum, witli a greater degree^ 
of cold, will ensue. Arbudinot on Ah mo n tt * 


ECCE'NTRICAL. ) adj. [eceentricus^ 
ECCE'NTRICK. ] Lat.] 

1 , Deviating from the centre. 

2. Not having the same centre with ano- 
ther circle : such circles were supposed 
by the Ptolemaick philosophy. 

Astronomers, to solve the phnnomena, framed 
to their conceits ecceniricks andopicycles,anci a 
wonderful engine of orbs. Bacon. 

Thither his course he bends 
Through the calm Armament ; but up or down. 
By centrick or tccenirick, hard to teii. MiUon. 

They build, unbuild, contrive. 

To save appearances : they gird the sphere 
With centnek, and eccentrick, scribble o’er, 
Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Miltm, 

Whence is it that planets move all one and the 
same way in orbs concentrick, while comets move 
all manner of ways in orbs very eccetUrickf 

Newtm's Opticks. 


3. Not terminating in the same point ; not 
directed by the same principle. 

Whatsoever affairs pass such a man’s hands, he 
crooketh tliem to his own ends ; which must needs 
be often eccentrick to the ends of hi.s master. 

Bacons Essays. 


4s. Irremlar ; anomalous ; deviating from 
stated and constant methods. 

I'his motion, like others of the times, seems ec- 
centrick and irregular. King Charles. 

A character of an eccentrick virtue, is the more 
exact iini^ of human life, because it is not wholly 
exeropteafrom its frailties. Dryden, 

ITien from whate’er we can to sense produce. 
Common and plain, or wond’rous and abstruse, 
From nature’s constant or eccentrick laws, 

The thoughtful soul this gen'ral inference draws. 
That an effect must presuppose a cause. Prior. 


Eccentri'city. n, s. [from eccentrich.] 

1. Deviation from a centre. 

2. The state of having a diflerent centre 
from another circle. 


In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle where- 
in it movetli, the motion of the moon is unequal. 

Brown. 

By reason of the sun’s eccentricity to the earth, 
and obliquity to the equator, he appears to os to 
move unequally. Holder, 

3. Excursion from the proj^r orb. 

The duke at bis return from his eccentricity, for 
so I account favourites abroad, met no good news. 

Wotton. 


4s. Eccentricity of the earth is the distance 
between the focus and tlie centre of the 
earth’s elliptick orbit. Harris. 

EcCHY'MOSIS. It. 8. [satxvpMOts*] Uvid 
spots or blotches in the skin, made by 
extravasated blood. Quincy. 

Ecchymosis may be defined an extravasation of 
the blood in or under the skin, the skin remaining 
whole. Wiseman. 

Laxations are accompanied with tumour and ec- 
chymosis, Wiseman. 

ECCLESIA STICAL. \ adj. [cceluias- 
ECCLESIA'STICK. J itetw, Lat] Re- 
lating to the church ; n^l^vil. 

Is discipline an eccle^SfttCfljwtter or dsil ? If 
an ecclemstical, it mu^ MSloiig to the duty of the 
ministers. Hooker. 

Ctergymento > otherwise little fond of obscure 
terras, yfjhUfilw sermons are liberal of thore 
which they and in eccUtiastieal writers. Sujft. 

A church of Rngtaudmanbas a true venereticn 
for the scheme established among us of eccl^sM- 
Udk government Swfft. 

Ecclbsia'stick. ». •. [from the adje^ 

‘ tive. j A pencm dedicated to the mi- 
.aiatnn of xdigion. 


sen 
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The ambition of the eeclaia$ticki destroyed the 
parity of the church. Btcmet’i Them^. 

Eccopro'ticics. n. 9 , and 

Such medicines as gently purge the bel 
I 7 , soastobringamy no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the intes 
tines. 

The body oa|^t to be maintained in Its daily 
excretions by such means as are eccoprotick. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

Echina'TE. 1 «». [from ecAituu, Lat.] 
Echjna'ted. J Brisded like an hedge* 
luw; aet with prickles. 

An eehmated pyrites in shape approaches the 
eehbiated crystuiine balls. W(»dwa^onFomU* 

ECHINUS, n.s. [Lat] 

1 . A hedgehog. 

2 . A shell fish set with prickles. 

3. [With botanists.] The prickly head, 
cover of the seed, or top of any plant 

4. [In architecture.] A member or oma' 
meat, taking its name from the rough- 
ness of the carving, resembling the 
pricl^ rind of a chesnut, and not unlike 
the thorny coat of a hedge-hog. 

This ornament is used by modem architects in 
comiccM of the lonickj Corinthian, and Cotnpu- 
site orders ; and goncrdly set next to the abacus, 
being carved wiUi anchors, darts, and ovals or 
eggs. Harris, 

E'CHO. n.s, [S;i^*r ; fcAo, Lat] 

1 . Echo was supposed to have been once 
a nymph, who pined into a sound for 
love of Narcissus. 

llie pleasant myrtle may teach tJi* unfortunate 

In these woods to re&ouud the renowned name of: 
a goddess. Sidnet/. 

2 . The return or percussion of any sound. 
The sound, filling great spaces in arched lines, 

cannot be guided ; therefore tlicrc hath not Deen 
any means to make artificial echoes. 

Bacons Nat. Hist. 

5. The sound returned. 

Babbling echo mocks the hounds, 

Replying frilly to the welNtun’d horns, 

As if a double hant were heard at once. SSiak, 
Wilt thou hunt ? 

Thy hounds shall make the welkin answer them, 
And fetch shrill echoes from their hoHow earth. 

Shakesp. 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales, and 
bow'rs ! 


With other echo late I taught your shades 
To answer, and resound far otner song. Milton, 

I'o you 1 mourn, nor to the deaf 1 sing ; 

The woods shall answer, and the echo ring. Pope. 

Tis not enough no hs^hness gives ottence : 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense. Pope, 
To E'cho. V, n. 

1, Tojresound ; to j^vetbe tepercusaioR of | 
a vcnce. 

At the parting 

All the church echo'd. Shak. Taming rf the Shrew. 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia 
sounds ; 

DaUneach cave and echoing rock rebounds. Pope. 

t, Tobetoundedback. 

Hark, how the soofld distarbs imperious Rome ! 
her proud blUi, and rolls from dome to 
dome! 

Hat mitr'd princes bear the oMag noise, 

And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. 

Bkeimore. 

To E'cho. v.a. To send back a voico : to 
tetum what has been uttered. 

Our fcpanitiits do but echo the same note. 

Decay Piety. 

With peahof thmiy die Tyrians praise the song; 
Those peab are echo'd by the Trojan throng. 

DrydensJEnM 
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One great death deforms the dieaiy ground ; 
The eehad woes from distant rocks lesound.PrW. 

ECLAIRCrSSEMENT. n.s. [Fr.]Ex- 
planatumi the act of clearing up an 
afTair hv verbal expostulation. 

The eciriremement ended In the discovery of the 
informer. ^ Clarendon. 

ECLAT. If. [Fr.J Splendour; show; 
lustre. Not Englitii. 

Nothing more contributes |o the variety, sur> 
prise, and eclat of Homer's battles, tlian that ar- 
tificial manner of gaging his heroes by each other. 

Pape's Emy on Homer. 

Eclb'ctick. adi. Selecting; 

chusing at will. 

Cicero was of the ecleetick sect, and chose out 
of each such positions as came nearest truth. 

tVatts on the Mind. 

Eclb'gma. n.s. [sn said A form 

of medicine made by the incorporation 
of oils with syrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice stick. Quincy. 
ECLFPSE. n. s. [laXuiw'K.] 

1. An obscuration of the luminaries of 
heaven ; the sun is eclipsed by t)ie in- 
tervention of the moon ; me moon by the 
interposition of the earth. The word 
originally signifies departure from the 
place, to which Milton alludes. 

Sips of yew. 

Sliver’d in the moon’s eclt^, Shakeyit. Macbeth, 
Planets, planet-struck, real eclipke 
Then sufier^d. ^ Milton's Paradise IjOtt. 

So though the sun victorious be. 

And from a dark eclipse set free, 

The infiueiice, which we fondly fear. 

Afflicts our thoughts the following year. Waller, 
An eclipse of the moon is when the atmosphere 
of the earth, between the sun and the moon, hin- 
ders the light of the sun from falling upon and be- 
ing reflected by tlie moon : if the fight of the sun 
is Kept off from the whole body of the moon, it is 
u total eclipse; if from a part only, it is a partial 
one. Locke, 

Darkness; obscuration, 


ECO 

making an angle with the Equinoctial, 
in the points of Aries and Libra, of 28^. 
50'. which, ia the sun's greatest dedina- 
tion. This is by some ^ed via soiu, or 
tlje way of the sun, because the sun, in 
his annual motioUi never deviates 
this line. This line is drawn on the globe: 
but in the new astronomy the Eciiptick 
is that path among the fixed stars, which 
the earth appears to describe to an eye 
placed in the sun, as ia its annual mo- 
tion it suns round the sun from West to 
East. If you suppose this circle to be 
divided into twelve equal parts, they 
will be the twelve signs. Harris, 

All stars that have their distance from the Ectip- 
tick northwards not more than twenty-three dt*- 
grees and a half, may, in progression of time, have 
declination southward, and move beyond the 
cqiiator. lin|pn's Vulg, Eri . 

The terraqueous globe had thmame site and 
position, in respect of the sun, that it now hath . 
Its axis was not parallel to that of the EcUptich, 
like manner as it is at present. 

’» Nat. History. 


but inclined in 1 


Jbxpericncc we have of the vanity of human 
glory, ill our scatterings and eclipses. King Charles. 

To Eclipse, v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To darken a luminary. 

Let the eclipsed moon her Uirone resign. Sandys. 
Now if the earth were fiat, the darkened moon 
Would seem to all ecUps'd as well as one. Creech. 

2. To extinguish ; to put out. 

I’hcn here I take my leave of thee, fair son, 
Bom to cefime thy life this afternoon. Shak.H.\l, 

3. To doua ; to obscure. ^ 

They liad seen tokens of more than common 

greatness, howsoever now eclipsed with fortune. 

Sidney, 

I’raise him to his father • 

•—Let the prince’s glory 

Seem to eclipse, and cast acioad on bis. Denh.Sop. 

Let other muses write his prosp'rous fate. 

Of conquer’d nations tell, and kings restor’d ; 

But mine shall sing of his eclipsed estate, 
Which, like the sun’s, more wonders does afford. 

Dryden. 

He descended from his Father, and eclipsed the 
glory of his divine majesty with a veil of flesh. 

Calamy's Sermons. 

4. To disgrace. 

She told the king, that her husband was eclipsed 
in Irelniid by tlie uo-countenanoe bis majesty had 
shewed towards him. Clarendon, 

Another now hath to himself eiwoss’ d 
All pnw’r, and us eclips'd, Milton's Par, Lost. 

Ecli'ptick. n. s. [lithwrrMii?.] A great 
circle of the sphere, supposed to be drawn 
througliitbe middle ca the zodiack, and 


e manner as it is at present. 
XVoodnwd's Nat. Histo 

You must conceive an imaginary plane, which 
passing through the centre of the sun and the 
earth, extends itself on all sides as far as the firma- 
ment : this plane is called the Eciiptick, and in this 
the centre Of the earth is perpetually carried, with- 
out any deviation. Bentley. 

Ecli'ptick. aify\ Described by the eciip- 
tick line. 

The eartli’s rotation makes the night and day ; 
The sun revolving through th’ Eciiptick way, 
Effects the various seasons of the ^car Blackmore. 

E'clooub. n,s. [fxTioya,] A pastoral poem, 
so called because Virgil called his pas- 
torals eclogues. 

What exclaituing praises Basilius gave this 
eclogue any man may guess, tliat knows Jove is bet- 
ter Uian spectacles to make every thing seem great. 

Sidney 

It is not sufficient that the sentences be brief 
the whole eclogue should be so too. 

ECONOMY, n.s. [olnosop,ia.] This word 
is often written, from its derivation, area* 
nomy ; but oe being no diphthong in 
English, it is placed here with the au- 
thorities for different orthography.] 

1 . Tlie management of a family; the go- 
vernment of a household. 

By St. Paul’s economy the heir differs^ nothing 

from a servant, while lie is in bis minority : so a 
. . ....... ... . „ 


m the 
Taylor. 


servant should differ nothing from a chil 
substantial part. 

2. Distribution of expence. 

Particular sums arc not laid out to the greatest 
advantage in his economy ; but arc sometimes suf- 
fered to run waste, wliile he is only careful of the 
main. Dryden. 

3. Frug^ity ; discretion of expence ; lau- 
dable parsimony. 

I have no other notion of economy, than that it 
is the parent of liberty and ease. to Boling. 

4. Disposition of things ; re^^ulation. 

All the divine and infinitely wise ways ofeeoiia- 
my that God could use towards a rational creature, 
oblige mankind to that course of living which it 
most agreeable to our nature. Hamm. 

5. The disposition or arrangement of any 
work. 

In the Greek poets, as in Plautus, we see the 
economy and disposition of poems better observed 
than in Terence Ben Jaamm, 

If this eeonomif roust be observed in tlie minotest 
parts of en enick poem, wliat soul, thoagh senf 
into the world with great advantaf^i of nature, 

598 
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ealtiviitcd w^th the Ubeml arts and fcicnce$» can 
be sumcient to inform the bod;r of so great a 
work ? DryilerCs Dedicat. to the jEncid. 

System of matter ; distribadon of every 
thing active or passive to its proper 
place* 

These the strainers aid, 

Thai by a constant separation ma^» 

They may a due economy maintain, 

Exctode the noxioas parts, the good retain. Biockm, 

KSi. } 

1. Pertaining to the regulation of an 
household. 

Her quickening pow’r in every living part, 

Doth as a nurse, or as a mother serve ; 

And doth employ lier economick art, 

And busy care, her household to preserve. Davici. 

In economical affairs, having proposed the go- 
vernment of a family, we consider the proper 
means to effect it. Watts. 

S. Frugal. 

Some are so plainly economical, as e’en to desire 
that the seat be well watered, and well swelled. 

Wotton*s Architecture. 
Ecphra'cticks. «. s. and foMef.] 
Such medicines as render rougn hu- 
mours more thin, so as to promote their 
discharge. Quincy, 

Procure the blood a free course, ventilation, and 
transpiration, by suitable purges and ecphractick 
medicines. Harvey. 

ECSTACY. n. s, 

1. Any passion by which the thoughts are 
absorl^, and in which the mind is for 
a time lost. 

Follow them swiftly. 

And hinder them from wbat this ecstasy 
May n<jw provoke them to. Shake'sp. Tempest. 
'T may be 

No longer joy there, but an ecstasy. Suckling. 

Whetlier what we call ecstasy He not dreaming 
with our eyes open, I leave to He examined. Loe/cc. 

2, Excessive joy ; rapture. 

O love, be moderate ! allay thy ecstasy! Shak. 
The religious pleasure of a well'd is nosed mind 
moves gently, and ihejefore constant ly : it does 
nut affect by rapture and ecstasy ; but is like the 
pleasure of ncaltii, still and sober. South. 

Each delighted, and delighting, gives 
The pleasing ecstasy which each receives. Prior. 

A pleasure, which no language can express ; 

An ecstasy that mothers only feel, 

Plays round my heart. Philips's Distrest Mather. 
8. Enthusiasm ; excessive elevation and 
absorption of the mind. 

He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me sing ; 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
Would sit, and hearken even to ecstasy. Milton. 

4. Excessive grief or anxiety, 'this is not 
now used. 

Sighs and groans, and shrieks that rend the air. 
Are made, not mark'd , where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstasy. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Better be with the dead, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In restless ecstasy. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

5. Madness; distraction. This sense is 

not now in use. 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
like sweet bells jangled out of tune, arid harsh. 
That unmatoh’d form, and feature of blown youth, 
Blasted with ecstasy. Shakesp, namkt. 

E'cstasied. adj, {from ecstasy Ravish 
ed ; filled with enthusiasm. 

These are as common to the inanimate things 
as to the most ecstasUd soul upon earth. Nanis, 

1. Ravished ; rapturous ; elevated beyond 
the usual bounds of nature. 
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Them dotii my soul In holy vision sit^ 

In );>ensive trance, and anguish, and eesmek fit. 

Milton. 

When one of them, after an ecsiaticnl manner, 
fell down before an angel, he was severely rebuk- 
ed, and bidden to worship God. Stiuingfleet, 
In tranoe eestatkk may thy pangs be drown'd ; 
Bright clouds descend, ana angels watch thee 
^ round. Pope, 

2* Raised to tile highest degree of joy. 

To gain Pescennius one employs his schemes ; 
One grasps a C eeropa in eestatkk dreams. Pe/pe. 
3. ^ Tending to external objects. This sense 
is, I think, only to be found once, though 
a^n-eetiile enough to the derivation. 

1 find in me ajgreat deal of ecstaiked love, which 
continually cames me out to good without my- 
self. Norm. 

E'ctype. n. s. [larwr#',] A copy. 

The complex ideas of substances are ectypes, co- 
pies, but not perfect enes ; not adequate. Levies. 
£ CURIE, ft. s. [Fr. Lat.] A place 

covered for the loaging or housing of 
horses. 

Eda'cious. a4f, [edaxt Lat] Eating; 
voracious ; devouring ; predatory ; ra- 
venous; rapacious; gre^y. 

Eda'city. 11 . s. [edacitas^ Lat.] Voracity ; 
ravenousness ; greediness ; rapacity. 

The wolf is a beast of great edacity, and diges- 
tion ; it may be tlie parts of him comfort the bow- 
els. Bacon. 

To E'DDER. V. a. [probably from edge,] 
To bind or interweave a fence. Not in 
use. 

To add strength to the hedge, edder it ; which 
is, bind the top of the stakes with some small long 
poles on each side. Mortimer's HuAandry. 

Edder. n,s, [from the verb.] Such 
fencewood as is commonly put upon the 
top of fences* Not in use. 

In lopping and felling, save edder and stake, 
Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. 

Tusser. 

E'DDY. n. s, [eb backward, again, and 
ea water. Sax.] 

1. The water that by some repercussion, 
or opposite wind, runs contrary to the 
main stream. 

My praises are as a bulrush upon a stream ; if 
they sink not, 'tis because they are born up by 
the strengtli of tbe current, which supports their 
lightness ; but they are carried round again, and 
return on the eddy where they first began. Dryden. 

2. Whirlpool ; circular motion. 

The wild waves master'd liim, and suck'd him in, 

And smiling eddies dimpled on the main. Jhyden. 

So, where our wide Nutuidian wastes extend. 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes descend. 

Wheel tlirougli tlie air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 

Addison's Cato. 

E'ddy. Whirling: moving circu- 
larly. 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl’d around. 
And dancing leaves are lifted from Uie ground. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Edemato'sb. adJ. Swelling; 

full of humours: commonly written 
oedematous. 

A serosity obstructing the glands may He wate- 
ry, edematose, and schirrous, according to the vis- 
cosity of the humour. Arbuthnot. 

Ede'ntated. adl;, [edentatus, Lat] De- 
prived of teeth. Diet, 

EDGE. n. s. [ceje, Sax.] 

I. The thin or cutting part of a blade, 
^ize upon Fife ; give to the o’ th’ sword 
His wife, nis babes. Shakesp. Macbeth, 
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He that will a good edge win, 

Must forge thick, and grind thin. 

The edge of war, like an iltsheathed knifb. 

No more shall cut his master. Shsm 

’Tis slander, 

Whose edge is sharjmr than the tword.Shalt.Cym6 

:. A narrow part rising from a broader. 

Some liarrow their ground over, and then plow 
it upon an edge. Mortimer's Uudbsmdry, 

3. Brink; margin; extremity. 

The rays which pats very near to the edges of 
any body, are bent a Utile by the action of the 
bot^. Newton's Optkks, 

\Vc have, for many years, walked upon tbe edge 
of a precipice, while nothing but tlie slender thread 
of human life has held us trom sinking Into end- 
less misery. Rogm. 

Yes, the last pen for fteedom let me draw. 

When truth stands trembling on the enge of law. 

4. Sharpness of mind ; proper disposition 
for action or operation ; intenseness of 
desire. 

Give him a further edge, 

And drive his purpose into these delights. 

Shakesp. Hamlet, 
But when long time the wretches thoughts re- 
fin’d, i 

When want had set an edge upon their mind, 

Then various cares their working thoughts em 
ploy’d. 

And that which each invented, aU enjoy'd. 

Creech's Manil. 

Silence and solitude set an edge upon the genius, 
and cause a greater application. l)ryd,Viifitsnoy, 

5. Keenness ; acrimony of temper. 

Abate the ed^c of traitors, gracious Lord ! 

That would reauce tliese bloody days again. 

Shakisp. Bkh. HI. 

6. To set Teeth on Edge, To cause a 
tingling uneasiness in the teeth. 

A narsn grating tune setteth the teeth on edge.Bao 

To Edge, v , a, [from the noun.] 

1. To sharpen ; to enable to cut. 

There sat she rolling her alluring eyes. 

To edge her champions sword, and urge ruin. 

2. To furnish with an edge. 

1 fell'd along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover’d with a shining case ; 

So wond'rous hard, and so secure of wound. 

It made my sword, though edg'd with flint, re- 
bound. Dryden. 

3. To border with any thing ; to fringe. 

Their long descending train, 

With rubies edg'd, and sapphires, swept the plain. 

Dryden, 

I rid over hanging hills, whose tops were edged 
with groves, and whose feet were watered with 
winding rivers. Pope. 

4. To exasperate ; to embitter. 

By such reasonings the simple were blinded, 
and the malicious edged Hayward, 

He was indigent and low in money, which per- 
haps might have a little edged his desMration. 

Watum's Life ofu, of'Bsschs, 

5. To put forward beyond a line. 

Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they 

were in a little time got up close to one another. 

Locke. 

To Edge. v,n. [perhaps JMlii cb back- 
ward, Sax.] To rnovcmWdii^ttst 
any power ; going ipfeke upon a wind^ as 
if upon its skirts or border, and so sailing 
slow. 

1 must edge upon a point of wind, 

And teake Bow way. Dryden's Clemenes. 

EDdmD. participial adj, [from edge,] 
fSharp; not blunt. 

Wc find that subtile or ede;e I quantities do pre 
▼ail over blunt ones. Digby on Bodies. 

Edging. n,s, [fromerfgf.] 

U What is added to any thing by way of 
ornament 
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llie garland which I wove for you to weart 
And border’d with a ruty ecMuf round. Drydtn. 

A woman branches out into a loim dissertation 
upon the tdgmg of a pettiooiit. Addi 9 m*i Speet. 

S. A narrow iace* 

E'doblbss* hA*. [from edge.'\ Blunt 
obtuse ; unable to cut. 

To-morrow in the battle think on me. 

And hdl thy edtelm sword ; despair and die. 

^ Suikeip. Skh. lU. 

They are tdgdm weapons it hath to encounter. 

JkeapaffUtif. 

E'oobtool. it.«. [edge and tool.] A tool 
made sharp to cut 
There must be no playing with things sacred, 
nor jesting with e^etooU, UEtirangc, 

iNurses from their children keep edgetooU.Vonet. 
I shall exercise u^n steel, andf its several sorts ^ 
and what sort is fiUest for edgetooU, which for 
springs. Moim. 

E'DGhwiSB. adv. [edge and wite.] With 
the edge put into any particular direc- 
tion. 

Should the fiat aide be objected to the stream, 
would be soon turned edgtwite by the force of it. 

E'dib&e. adj. [from edo, Lat.] Fit to be 
eaten ; fit for food. 

Some flesh is not cdt61e, as horses and dogs. Bar. 
Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either 
fdible or^otabie by man’s art and industry. 

More against Atheim. 
Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible 
snushrooms, have produced a difficulty of breath- 
ing. Arbuthnot. 

The edible creation decks the board. Prior, 

Edict, n. s. [edictum, Lat.] A procla- 
mation or command of prohibition ; 
law promulgated. 

When an absolute monarch comniaudeth his 
subjects that which seemeth good in his own dis- 
cretion, bath not his edict the force of a law ^ 

Hooker. 

The great King of kings, 

Hath in the table of his law commanded 
That thou shalt do no murder ; will you then 
Spuni at his edict, and fulfil a man’s? 

Shakesp. Rich. III. 

Severe decrees may keep oar tongues in awe. 
But to our thoughts what edict can give law ? 

Druden. 

The ministers are always preaching, and the 


govemours putting out edicts against gaming an<l 
nuc cloaths. Addison. 

Edifica'tion. n. s. [edificatio, I^t.] 

1. The act of building up man in the faith ; 
improvement in holiness. 

Our blessed Saviour told us, that wc must ac- 
count for every idle word, not meaning that every 
word not designed for edification, or less prudent, 
shall be reckoned for a sin. Taylor. 

2, Improvement; instruction. 

Out of these magazines 1 shall supply the town 
with what may tend to their edification. 

AcUlisons Guardian. 

E'dipice. n.<. [eedijtcium, Lat.] A fa- 
brick ; a building ; a structure. 

My love was like a fkir house built on anotlier 
mfiTB groui^i «d that 1 have lost my edifice by 
aitStiknig toe place where I erected it. 

ShaktHp. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
God built 

6o spacious, and his line stretch'd out so far, 

That man may know he dwells net in his own ; 
An ed^e too latge for him to fill. Milton. 

The edifice, where all were met to see bi^ « 
Upon their beads and on his own he pul! a. milV 
As Tuscan pillars owe their original to tliU 
country, tlie architects always give them a place 
iu e^icet raised in Tuscany. Addison on Italy. 

He roust be an idiot that cannot discern more 
strokes of workmansblp in the structure of anani^ 
aial than in the most elwgatitsdffSci. Bentky. 
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Edifi'er. n.s. [from edify,] Onetlmt 
improves or instructs anorak. 

To EDIFY, v.a. [edifie o, Lat] 

1. To build. 

There was a holy chapel edjfy'd, 

Wherein tlie hermit wont W say 
His holy things each mom and eventide. Speneer. 

Men have edify*d 

A lofty temple, and perfooird «a altar to thy name. 

Chapm. 

2. To instruct; to improvift. 

He who speaketh no more'^han edffieth, is un- 
deservedly reprehended for much speaking ^ 

Men are edified when either their understanding 
is taught somewhat whereof, in such actions, u 
behoveth ail men to consider, or when their hearts 
are moved with any aflection suitable thereunto. 

Hooker. 

Life is no life, without the blessing of a friendly 
and an edifying conversation. VEstrunge. 

He gave,' he taught ; and edjfVd the more, 
Because he shewM, by proof; '^twas easy to be 
poor. Dryden. 

3. To teach ; to persuade. This is now 
either obsolete or ludicrous. 

You shall hardly edify me, that those nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been sub- 
dued by any nation that had only policy and mo- 
ral virtue. Bacon's Holy War. 

E'dilb. n. s. [adilis, Lat] The title of I 


n.s. [adilis, Lat] 

a magistrate in old Rome, whose office 
seems in some particulars to have re- 
sembled that of our justices of peace. 
The edile, ho ! let him be apprehended. Shah. 

EDriTON. n. s, [editio, jLat.] 

. Publication of any thing, particularly 
of a book. 

This English edition is not so properly a trans- 
lation, as a new composition upon tlie same 
ground. Burnet. 

. Republication; generally witH some 
revisal or correcting. 

ITicsc are of the second edition. Shakesp. 

The business of our redemption is to ruh over 
the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God’s 
image upon the soul, and to act fortii nature in a 
second and a fairer edition. South. 

I cannot go so far as he who published the last 
edition of him. Dryden s Fables, Pr^dee. 

The Code, composed hastily, was forced to un- 
dergo an emendation, and to come forth in a se- 
cond edition. Baker. 

E'ditor. n.s. [editor, Lat] Publisher; 
he that revises or prepares any work for 
publication. 

When a different reading gives us a different 
sense, or a new elegance in an author, the editor 
does very well in taking notice of it. Addis. Spect. 

This nonsense got into all the editions by a mis- 
take of the stage editors. Pope's Notes on Shakesp. 

To E'DUCATE. v.a. [dwco, Lat.] To 
breed ; to bring up ; to instruct youth. 

Their young succession all their cares employ ; 
They breed, they brood, instruct and educate, 
And make provision for the future state. Dryd. Vir, 
Education Is worse, in proportion to the gran- 
deur of the parents ; if the wiiolc world were un- 
der one monarch, the heir of that monarch would 
be the worst educated mortal since the creation. 

Swffi on Modem Education. 

Educa'tion. n.s. [mm educate.] For- 
mation of manners in youth ; the man- 
ner of breeding youth; nurture. 

Education and instruction are the means, the 
one by mo, the other by precept, to make our na- 
tural faculty of reason both the better and the 
sooner to judge rightly between truth and error, 
good uiid eviC Hooker. 

All nations have agreed in the necessity of a 
strict education, which consisted in the observance 
of moral duties* { 
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ToEDU'CE. v.a. [educo, Lat] Tobnng 
out: to extract; to produce Ixom a state 
of occultation, 

That the world was educed out of the power of 
space, give that as a reason of its original : in this 
Iwguage, to grow rich, were to educe money out 
of the power of the pocket. GtahviHe. 

1 his matter must have lain eternally confim^d to 
its beds of earth, were there not this agent to educe 
It thence. Woodward. 

Th’ eternal art educes good from ill, 

Grafts on this passion our best principle. Pope. 

Edu'ction. n.s. [firom eiftice.] The act 
of bringing any thing into view. 

To EDUXCORATE. V. a, [from duleis, 
Lat.] To sweeten ; a chymical term. 
Edulcora'tion. W.S. [from edw/cersr/e.] 
The act of sweetening. 

To Eek. 17. a. [eacan, ecan, lean. Sox. eak, 
Scott, eck, Erse.] 

1. To make bigger by the addition of an- 
other piece. 

2. To supply any deficiency. See Eke. 

Hence endless penance for our fault 1 pay : 

But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new. 
Thou biddest me to eke. Fairy Queen. 

Eel. n.s. [cel, Sax. Gcr.] A serpen- 
tine slimy fish, that lurks in mud. 

Is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the e^c ? Shah. 
The Cockney put tlie eeU i’ th* pasty alive. 

Shakesp. 

E*en. adu. Contracted from even. See 
Even. 

Says the satyr, if you have a trick of blowing 
hot and cold out of tne same mouth, I have e'en 
done with you. L'Estrange. 

Eff. n. 8. Commonly written Eft. A 
small lizard. 

E'ffablr. adj. [effabilis, Lat.] Expres- 
sive ; utterable. Diet. 

To Effa'cb. V. a. [effaevr, Fr.] 

To destroy any thing painted, or carv- 
ed. 

2. To make no more legible or visible ; to 
blot out ; to strike out. 

Characters on dust, the first breath of wind 
faces. Locke. 

It was ordered, that his name should be effaced 
out ofallpuhlick registers. Addison on Italy 

^ Time, I said, may. Impnily efface 
That cruel itnapr o( tlie king’s ’disgrace. Prior. 

OtHay fairdto polish or refine. 

And fluent Shakespeare scarce ^ac'd a lme.P< 9 >e. 

3. To destroy ; to wear away. 

Nor our admission shall your realm disgrace. 

Nor length of time our gratitude efface. D^fd. JEn. 

Effe'ct. If. s. [pectus, Lat.] 

1. That which is produced by an operate 
ing cause. 

You may see by her example, in herself W.se, 
and of others beloved, that neither folly is the cause 
of vehement love, nor reproach the effect. Sidney. 

Effect is the substance produced, or simple idea 
introduced into any subject, by the exerting of 
power. Locke. 

We see the pernicious ffects of luxury in the 
ancient Romans, who immediately founa tbein- 
selves poor as soon as this vice got footing among 
tliem. Addhonon Italy. 

2. Consequence; event. 

No man, inject, doth accompany with others, 
but lie leameth, ere be is aware, some gesture, or 
voice, or fashion. Bacon*t Nat. Hist. 

To say of a celebrated piece that there arefauks 
in it, is, in effect, to say tlmt the author of it is a 
inan. AddiiMi. 

3. Purpose; meoniag; general intent* 

They spake to her to that effect t Chsm. 
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4« Consequence intended; success; ad- 
vantage. 

Chrift it become of no ^ect unto ^ou. Gal, v.4. 

He should depart onl^ with a title, the effect] 
whereof be sboald not be possessed uf, before lie 
datenred it Clarendon. 

'fhe institution has hitherto proved without 
and has neither exlinguisned crimes, nCr 
wssened the numbers of orimmais. Temple. 

6. Completion; perfection. 

..... gUt to Ueruical ejfect 

7lysses and iEiieas, 

_ Drking. Sidney. 

Semblant art shall carve the fair 
And full atchievement of thy great oeslgas. Prior, 

fL Re^ty; not mere appearance. 

In shew, a marvellous iiidiiferently composed 
senate ecclesiastical was to govern, but iti effect 
one only man should, as the spirit and soai of the 
le^due, do ail in uU. Hooker. 

State and wealth, the business and the crowd, 
Seems at this distance but a darker cloud ; 

And is to him, who rightly things esteems. 

No other in ^ect than what it seems. Denham. 

7. [In liie plural.] Goods ; moveables. 

What form of prayer 

Can serve my turn ? Forgive me my fod. murther ! 
That cannot oe, since I am still pussest 
Of those (ffecU for which I did the murther, 

My crown, mine own ambition, aud my queen. 

Shakesp. 

The emperor knew that they could not convey 
away many of their effect*. Addisons Spectator. 

To Effe'ct. V. fl. [tfficio, Lat.] 

1. To bring to pass ; to attempt with suc- 
cess ; to atchieve ; to accomplish as an 
a^^nt. 

Being consul, I doubt not t’ effect 
All that you wish. BenJonson. 

t. To produce as a cause. 

The change made of that syrup into a purple 
colour, was Reeled by the vinegar. Boyle on Colours. 

Effe'ctiblb. adj. [from effect.’] Per- 
formable ; practicable ; feasible. 

That a pot full of ashes will still contain as much 
water as it would without them, is nut effectiblc 
upon the strictest experiment. Brownes VuTg. Err. 

Effe'ctive. atff. [from effect.] 

I. Having the power to produce effects ; 
efficacious ; etfectual : with of. 

They are not effective tf any thing, nor leave no 
work behind them. Bacon. 

If any mystery, rite, or sacrament be effective 
ff any spiritual blessings, then this much mure, 
as having the prerogative aud principality above 
every thing else.^ Taylor. 

There is nothing in words and stiles but suit* 
ableness, tliat mokes them acceptable and effective 

GtanvUle. 

7. Operative ; active ; having the quality 
of producing effects. 

Nor do they speak properly who say that time 
coiisumeth all things ; for time is not cFective, nor 
are bodies destroyed oy it. Brown*8 Vulg. Erroun. 

9. Producing effects ; efficient. 

Whosoever is an effective real cause of doing his 
neighbour wrong is criminal, by what instrument 
soever he does it. TayUrr, 

4. Having the power of operation ; use- 
ful ; as, effective men in an army. 
Effe'ctively. adv. [from ffective. 
Powerfully ; with real operation. 

This effectively resists tlie devil, and fufTera us to 
receive no hurt from him. Taylor*$RuleffLiv. Holy. 

Effe'ctless. [from effect.] With- 
out effect ; impotent ; useless ; unmean- 
ing. 

1*11 chop off my hands ; 

In bootless prayer have they been held up, 

And they have serv’d me to effectleu use. I^hap, 

Efitb'ctor. n. $. [effector, Lat.] 

VOL, I. 
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HethatprodRces any effect; perfqrmcr, 

2. Maker; Creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay worship 
to that infinite Being who was the effector of it. 

Verham. 

Effe'ctual. 0 ^. [ffectuelf Fr.] 

. Productive of effects ; powerful to A 
degree adequate to the occasion ; opera- 
tive; efficaiiious. 

The reading of scripture is effheiuaL as well to 
lay even the nrit foundation, as to add degrees of ; 
farther perfection, in the fear of God. Hooker. 

The connn^nicHtioii of thy faith may become 
^eetual, by the acknowledging of every gimd 
thing. Philem. G. 

2. Veracious ; expressive of facts. A sense 
not in use. 

Rejirove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or else conclude my words effectual. Shakesp, 

Effe'ctually. adv. [from effectual.] In 
a manner productive of the consequence 1 
intended ; efficaciously. 

SoiiK-times the sight of the altar, and decent 
preparations for devotion, may compose and re- 
cover tile wandering mind more iffcctually than a 
sermon. South. 

A subject of that vast latitude, that the strength 
of one man will scarcely be sufTicient effectually to 
carry it on. IVoodward, 

To Effe'ctuate. V. a. [ffectuer, Fr.] 
To bring to pass ; to fulfil. 

He found means to acquaint himself with a 
nobleman, to whom discovering what he was, he 
found him a fit iustrument to ^‘ectuate his desire. 

Sidney. 

Effe'minacy. n.s. [from effeminate.] 

1. Admission of the qualities of a woman ; 
softness ; unmanly delicacy ; mean sub- 
mission. 

But foul effeminacy held me yok’d 
Her bond slave : O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion I Milton*8 Agonistes. 

2. lasciviousness ; loose pleasure. 

So long as idleness is quite shut out from our 

lives, ail the sins of wantoimess, softness, and effe- 
minacy are prevented. TayUrr. 

EFFEMINATE, adf. [effeminatus, Lat.] 

1. Having the qualities of a woman ; wo- 
manish ; soft to an unmanly degree ; 
voluptuous ; tender ; luxurious ; of per- 
sons. 

The king, by his voluptuous life and mean mar- 
riage, became effeminate, and less sensible of 
honour. Bacon. 

2. Resembling the practice of a woman ; 

womanish : of things. i 

After the slaughter of so many peers, 

Shall we at last conclude effeminate peace ? Shakesp. 

From man’s effeminate slackness it begins. 

Who should better hold his place. Milton. 

Tlie more effeminate and soft his life. 

The more his fame to struggle to the field. Dryd. 

3. Womanlike; soft yiiwout reproach. A 
sense not in use. 

As well we know your tenderness of heart. 

And gentle, kind, effeminate remorse. Si^akesp. 

To Effe'minate. V. a. \effemino, Lat.] 
To make womanish; to weaken; to 
emasculate ; to unman. 

When one is sure it will not corrupt or effemi- 
nate children's minds, and make them fond of 
trifies, I Uiink all things should be contrived to 
their satisfaction. Locke. 

To Effe'minate, v.n. To grow wo* 
manish; to soften; to melt into weak- 
ness. 

In a slotliful peace both courage will effemUtate 
and manners corrupt. Pepe. 
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Effemin a'tion. ft. s. [from effemtnate.] 
The state of one grown womanish ; the 
state of one emasculated or unmanned. 

Vices the hare figured ; not only fenenitioti, or 
usury, from its fecundity and superfetation, hut 
degenerate effemv/mtion. Browns I'itig. Err. 

To EFFERVE'^CE. V. n, [efferveseo, Lat.] 
To generate heat by intestine motion. 
The cumpouUdwpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, 
effervesce even to a flame. 

^ , Mead on Poisons. 

Effrrve'scence. [from tfferveo, 
Lat.] The act of growihg hot; pro- 
duction of heat by intestine motion. 

In tlie chyinical sense, effervescence signifies an 
intestine motion, produced by mixing two bodies 
together that lay at rtst before ; attended loiiie- 
tinies with a hissing noi'»c,frulhiiie, uud ebullition. 

« . Arbuthnot on AtimetUs. 

Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
iiowder it : put it into strong ««pirit of nitre, ’till 
It becomes sweetish, and makes no effervescence 
upon ilm injection of the chalk. Greto. 

Hot springs do not owe tlieir heat to any cul- 
luctution or effervescence of the minerals in them, 
but to subterranean heat or fire. Woodw. Hat. Hist. 

Effe'tk. adj. \effatus, Lat.] 

1. Barren : disabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the 
seeds of ail the young they will afterwards bring 
forth, which, all spent ana exhausted, the animd 
becomes barren and effete. Ray. 

In most countries the eartli would be soparched 
and effete by the drought, that it would afford but 
one harvest. Bentley. 

2. Worn out with age. 

All that can be allowed him now, is to refresh 

his decrepit, effete seniuality, with the history of 
his former life. South. 

EFFICACIOUS. a4fo [tfficax, Lat.] Pro- 
ductive of effects ; powerful to product 
the consequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow’d steel 
He takes, and, by one efficacious breath. 

Dilates to cube or square. Philips. 

Effica'ciously. adv. [from t^cacious.] 
Effectually; in such a manner as to 
produce the consequence desired. 

If we find that any other body strikes eJZco- 
cioiuly enough upon it, we cannot doubt but it 
will move Uiat way in which the striking body 
impels it. I^ighy on Bodies. 

Efficacy, n. a [from Lat.] Power 
to produce effects; production of the 
consequence intended. 

Whatsoever is spoken concerning the efficacy or 
necessity of God’s word, tiiey tie ana restrain 
only into sermons. Hooker, 

Whether if they had tasted the tree of life be- 
fore that of good and evil, they had suffered (he 
curse of mortality ; or whether tlie efficacy of the 
one had not overpowered the penalty of tlie other, 
we leave it unto God. Brown. 

Efficacy is a power of speech which represents 
a tmiig, oy presenting to our minds the lively 
ideas or forms. Peacham. 

The jostle tells us of and efficacy 

of the Gospel upon the ndwHof meu} and, for 
this reason, he calls U power ofwd unto 
salvation. TiUotson, 

The argaments drawn from the gooduess of 
God, pravailing fficacy to imruce men to 

repant. Hagers. 

^^rciBRCB. In... [fVom ffficio, I^t.] 
ESpfi'ciency. 3 The act of producing 
efiectg; agency. 

The roamier of this divine efficiency being far 
above us, we are no more able to conceive by f»uc 
reason, than creatures unreasonable by their sense 
are able to apprehend after what manner we dis- 
pose and order the course of our afifairs. Hooker. 
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That thev are carried by the maiiuduction of 
role, IS evident ; but what that regulating ^ciency 
should be, is nut easily deterinined. CUanvUle. 

Sinning against conscience has no special pro- 
ductive ^cUncy of this particular sort of sinning, 
more than of any other. South. 

A pious will IS the means to enlighten the im- 
derstiuiding in the tnith of Christianity, upon the 
account of a natural effictency: a will so disposed; 
will engage the miuom a severe search. 

® South. 

Gravity does not proceed from tlie ^tci^y 
amy contingent and unstable agents : being “ 
tircly owing to the direct concourse of the po' 
of the Author of nature. Woodward. 

Effi'ciknt. II. s. [fjicio, Lat.] 

1. The cause which makes effects to be 
what they are, 

God, which moveth meer natural agents as an 
efficient only, doth otherwise move intellectual 
creatures, and especially his holy angels. Hool^r. 

8 . He that makes ; the effector. 
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Observatifuis of the order of nature cany the 
mind up to the admiration of the great iffiaent of 
the world. Hale. 

Effi'cibnt. od/. Causing effects; that 
makes the effect to be what it is. 

Your answering in the final cause, makes me 
believe you are at a loss for the efficient. 

Collier on Thought 

To EFFl'GIATE. r.a. [0igio, Lat.] To 
form in semblance; to image. 
Effioia'tion. n.s. [from ejffigiate,’] The 
act of imaging ; or forming the resem- 
blance of things or persons. Diet 
Effi'gjes, 

E'ffigy. 

semblance ; image in painting or sculp* 
tore; representation ; idea. 

We behold the species of eloquence in our 
minds, the effigies or actual image of which we 
seek in the organs of our hearing. 

Dryden^s Dufresiwyt Pref. 
Observe those numerous wrong** in effigy ^ 

The gods have sav’d from the devouring sea. 

Uarth. 

Efflobe'scence. I . , r, r..i 
Efflore'scency. / "• '• Lat.] 

1. Production of flowers. 

W here there is less heat, there the spirit of the 

plant is digested, and severed from uie ctoss* 
juice ill effwrescence, Bacot 

2. Excrescencies in the form of ffowers. 

Two white sparry incrustations, with effiorescen- 

aes in form of shrubs, formed by the trickling of 
water. Woodward. 

X [In physick.] The breaking out of| 
some humours in the skin, in distempers 
called exanthematous ; as in the measles, 
and the like. Quincy. 

A wart heginiieth in the cutis, and seemeth to 
be an ejhrescence of the serum of the blood. 

Wiseman*s Surgery. 

Efflorf/scent. adj, [Moresco, Lat] 
Shooting form oOowers. 

Yidlow edbanoail sparry inemstatious on stone. 

^ Woodsoard. 

EFFiysNCB. R. «. {effluo, Lat.] That 
which issue* from some other principle. 
Bright effiuence of bright essence itiereaiUrJfilt. 
These scintillations are not the atcensi^ 
air upon the collision of two hard bodies, but fstSer 
the iiiAamniable ^uenm dbebarged from the 
baches collided. Browih 

From tile bright ^flueaee of his deed 
They borrow tbat redecied light. 

With which the lasring lamp they feed, 

Whose beams dbpdl the damps of eavioas 


EffluVia. 
Effluvium, y 


\n. 8. [from Muo, Lat _ 
Those sroall particles 
which are continually flying off* from 
bodies; the subtilty of which appears 
from their being able, a long time toge- 
ther, to produce very sensible effects, 
without any sensible diminution of tlie 
body from whence th^ arise. Quincy. 

If Uic earth were an electrick body, and tlic air 
but the effluvium thereof, we might believe that 
from attraction, and by effluxion, bodies tended 
to the earth. ^ Brown. 

Neither the earth’s diurnal revolution upon its 
axi.s, nor any magnetick ^uvia of the earth, nor 
the air, or atmosphere wliich environs tiie earth, 
can produce gravity. Winniward. 

If these cjfiuvia, which do upward tend. 
Because less heavy than the air, ascend ; 

Why do they ever from their licight retreat, 

Ana why return to seek their central scat ? Blackm. 

Efflux, n. s. [efflusus, Lat] 

1. The act of flowing out. 

Through the copious ejffiux of matter through the 
orifice of a deep ulcer, he was reduced to a 
skeleton. Harvey. 

% Effusion; flow. 

The first effiue of men’s piety, after receiving of 
the faith, was the selling and consecrating their | 
possessions. Hammond. 

. That which flows from something else ; 
emanation. 

Priiite chearer, light ! 

Of all material beings, first and best ! 
l^ux divine ! Thomson's Summer. 

4. The act of flowing is more properly 
effluence^ and that which flows more 
properly efflux. 

To Efflu x, v. n. \fffluOf Lat] To run 
out ; to flow away. Tliis is not often 
in use. 

Five thousand and some odd centuries of years 
are effinxed since the creation. Boyle* sSerayh. Love. 

Efflu xion, n. s. ^effluxum, Lat.] 

1. The act of flowing out. 

By effluxion and attraction bodies tend towards 
the earth. Bromi. 

2. That which flows out ; effluvium ; ema- 
nation. 

There are some light effltixwns from spirit to 
spirit, when men are one with another ; us from 
body to body. Bacon. 

To Effo'rce. V. a. [fflorcer, Fr.] 

1, To force ; to break through by violence. 

In all that room was nothing to be seen. 

But huge great iron chests ana coders strong, 

All barr’d with double bonds, tbat ne’er could 
ween 

Them to efforce by violence or wrong. Fairy Qu. 

2. To force ; to ravish ; to violate by force. 

Then ’gan her beauty shine as brightest sky, 

And burnt his beastly heart t’ efforcuner chastity. 

Spemer. 

, To strain; to exert with effort or vehe- 
mence. This word is not now used. 

The palmer lent his ear into the noise. 

To wheet who called so importuncly ; 

Again he heard a more effiorced voice, 

lat bad him come in haste. Spensei\ 

To Effo'em. V. a. [(fflormop Lat.] To 
make in any certi|in znann^; to shape ; 
to fash^op. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gayest us being, 
raising us from uothingF S|i<i us after thy 

own image. Taylor. 

Effobm a'tion. h, 8. [frem effbrm.] The 
act of fasluoning or giving form to. 

Nature be^^iiB to set upon bmr work of ^orma- . 
tfrn. lHi*re. 

They pretend to solve pfattnomena, and to give] 
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an account of the production and 
the universe. 

Effort. n.». [effort, Fr.] Shni^flglkr; 
strain ; vehement action ; laborious en- 
deavour. 

If, after having gained victories, weksdMde 
the same ^orts as if we had lost tliem, France 
could not have withstood us. 

Addison on the State of the U^ar* 
Though the same sun, with all difiusivc rayi> 
Biush ill the lusc, and in the diaiiiond blcsoi 
Wc prize the stronger ^ort of his now’r. 

And always set the gem above iheliow’r. fiy#. 

Effo'ssion. fi. 8. [effodio, Lat.] The 
act of digging up from the giromul; 
deterration. 

He set apart annual suras for the recovery of 
manuscripts, the ^fosshnof coins, and the pro- 
curing of mummies. Afbuthnot. 

Effra'iable. adf. [ffroyable, Fr.l 
Dreadful ; frightful ; terrible. A word 
not used. 

Pestilential symptoms declare nothing a propor- 
tionate efficient of their (jfraiabU nature but arse- 
nical fumes. Harvey, 

Efpro'ntery. n. s. [effronterie, Fr.] 
Impudence; shamelessness; contempt 
of reproach. 

They could hardly contain themselves within 
one uuwoithy art, who iiad ^rontery enough 
commit or rountenance it. King Ckarks. 

Others uitli igii'jKitice and insufiiciency have 
sclf-admirdtiun and (JJrontcry to set u]i themselves. 

Watts. 

A hold man’s effrontery, in comjiany witli wo- 
men, must be ov\inu lo his lo%\ opinion of them, 
mid his higl) one of iiimself. Clari<sa. 

To Effu'lge. V. rt, [effulgio, Lat.] To 
send forth lustre or effulgence. I know 
not that tliis word is used. 

Tiu' topaz charm!} the sight, 

Like these ^JulgingycWow stieams of light. Savage. 
Effu'lgknck. 7i,s. [effu/geo, Lat.] Lustre; 
brightness ; clarity ; splendour. 

On tliee 

Impress’d, th’ t^ffalgenre of his glory abides. Milt. 

Tliy lustre, Ucsi arc, ran disuel 

The uoiuls of error, and ine gloom of hell. Blackm. 

Effl'lgen T. adj. [tffulgens, Lat.] Shin- 
ing; bright; luminous. 

How soon th’ fjjulgent enmnations fly 
Through the blue gul|m of interposing skylBlockm. 
’riic downward sun 

Looks out effulgent, from amid’ the flash 
Of brokerrclouds. Thomson* s Spring. 

Effumabi'lity. n.8. [fumus, Lat] The 
quality of flying away, or vapouring in 
fumes. An useful word, but not adopted. 

They seem to define mercury by volatility, or, 
if I may coin sucii a word, ^usmwiUtjf. ooyUt. 

To EFFU'SE. V. a, [ffwtus, Lat.J To pour 
out ; to spill ; to shed. 

He fell, and, deadly pale. 

Groan’d out his soul, with gusning blood eQ%ii*d. 

Milton. 

At last emerging from his nostrils wide. 

And gushing niouth, rfjus*d the briny tide. 

Po^*s Odyssey. 

Effuse, n.s. [from the verb.] Waste; 
eff’usion. Not used. 

Tlio air hath got into my deadly wounds. 

And much djiise of blood doth make me faint. 

Shakesp. 

Efpu'sion. n. 8. [effusio, Lat] 

1. The act of pouring out 

My licart hath melted at u lady’s tears. 

Being an ordinary inundation ; 

But this cjiusum of such manly drops, 

I'his shuwr, blown up by tempest of the fo^, 
Startles mine eyes, aud makes me more amax d. 

Shahnp. 
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Oor blessed Lord commanded Uic reprcsenta- 
^oti df 41 s death, and sacrifice on the cross, should 
be madh'by breaking bread and tffushn of wine. 

TayloT*t Worthy Communicant* 

If the ftood-^tes of lieaven were any thing 
distinct from t% forty days rain, their efu$ion» 
*tis likely, was at this sanie time when the abyss 
was brolten open. Theory. 

% Waste ; the act of spilling of shedi^g. 

When there was but as yet one only family in 
the world, no means of instruction, human or di- 
vine, could prevent e/fbsian of blood. Hooker, 

Stop effumn of our Christian blood. 

And 'stablish quietness. Shakem. Henry VI. 

Vet shall she be restor’d, since publick good 
for private int’rcst ought not be withstood. 

To save th* efusion of my topic’s blood. 

Dryden's Homer. 

S. The act of pouring out words. 

Ebdiets and senseless efuswns of indigested 
pn^ers', oftentimes disgrace, in must unsuilcruble 
manner, the worthiest part of Cliristiau duty to- 
wards God. Hooka'. 

4. Bounteous donation. 

Such great force the gospel of Christ had then 
upon men’s souls, melting them into that libeial 
effusion of all that they had. Hamm, on Fundam. 

The thing poured out. 

Purge me witli the blood of my Redeemer, and 
I shalfbe clean ; wash me with that precious ejju- 
sum, and I shall be whiter than snow. K. Charles. 

Effu'sive. adj, [from (ffuse,] Pouring 
out ; dispersing. 

The North-east spends its rage; iWcJfusiiv South 
Warms the wide air Thomson's Spring 

Eft. n. s, [epeta, Sax.] A newt ; an cvet; 
a small kind of lizard that lives gene- 
rally in the water. 

Peacocks are beneficial to the places wliere they 
are kept, by clearing of them from snakes, adders, 
and ijis, upon which they will live. Mortim. lJusb. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard ot hul^ , 
and the eft in our country. Nicholas 

EFT. adv. [ept. Sax.] Soon ; quickly ; 
speedily ; shortly. Obsolete. 

Cft through the thirk they heard one rudely rush, 
With noise whereof he from his lolly steed 

Down fell to ground, and crept into a bush, 

To hide his coward head from d^iiig dread. 

fatry Queen, 

Quite consumed with flame, 

The idol is of that eternal maid , 

For so at least 1 have preserv’d the same. 

With hands profane, from being cjt bctiavM. 

Fan J ax, 

E'ftsoons. adv. [ept and foop.] Soon 
afterwards ; in a short time ; again. An 
obsolete word ; formed, as it seems, by 
the conjunction of two w^ords of tlie 
same meaning. 

He in their stead f/t«xm»placeil rnglislimcn, w ho 
possessed all their lauds. Spenser's State of Ireland. 

i^tsoons the nymphs, which now had tlovicrs 
their fill, 

Run all in haste to see that silver brood. Spender 

The Germans deadly hated the 'J'uiks, whereof 
it was to be Uiought that new wars slionld ettnxyiis 
ensue. hnollcs's liutory. 

Wtsoons, O sweetheart kind, ni\ love repay," 
And all the year shall then be holiday. Gay s rasl 

E. G. \exempli gratia.'] For the sake of 
an instance or example. 

Eoer. n. s, [See Eager.] An impe- 
tuous or irregular flood or tide. 

From the peculiar disposition of the earth at the 
bottom, wherein quick excitations are made, may 
arise those egers and flows in some estuaries and 
rivers ; as is observable about Trent and Humber 
in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Ege'st. V. a. [egero, Lat.] To throw 
out food at the natural vents. 
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Divers creatures sleep ail the Winter ; as the 
bear, the hedge-hug, the bat, and the bee ; these 
all wax fat when they sleep, and egett not. 

Bacon's Natural History. 

Ege'stion. n. 8. [egestus, Lat.] The act 
of throwing out the digested food at the 
natural vents. 

The animal soul or spirits manage as well their 
spontaneous Mtions as the natural or involuntary 
exertions of digestion, egestvon, and circulation. 

Hale's Origin at Mankind. 

Egg. n. 8. foex, Sax, ough, Erse.] 

1. That which is Iwd by feathered and 
some other animals, from which their 
young is produced. 

An egg w'a.s found having lain many years at the 
bottom of a moat, where the earth had somewhat 
overgrown it ; and this egg was come to the hard- 
ness of a stone, and the colours of the white and 
yolk perfect. Bacon. 

]'gf>^ are perhaps the highest, most nourishing, 
and exalted of annual food, and most indigestible. 

Arbuthnot. 

2. The spawn or fperin of other creatures 

Therefore think him as the serpent’s egg, 

Which hatch’d, would, as his kind, gnJw mis- 
chievous. Shakesp. 

Ev’ry insect of each different kind, 

In its own egg, chenr’d by the solar rays, 

Organs involv’d atul latent life displays. Blackm. 

3. Any thing fashioned in the shape of an 

Th<*re was taken a great glass-bubble with a 
long neck, such as chemists are wont to call a phi- 
losophical egg. Boyle. 

To Egg. v. a. [eggia to incite, Islandick; 
e^^ian, Sax.] To incite; to instigate; 
to j)rovoke to action : for this, edge is, 
I think, sometimes ignorantly used. 

Study becomes pleasant to him who is pursuing 
liis genius, and whose ardour of inclination eggs 
him forward, and carrietli him through every 
oljstaelc. Verham's Vhysico-Theology. 

Eglantine, n.s. \esglantier, Fr.] A 
s})ocies of rose ; sweet-briar. 

O’er-canopied with luscious woodbine. 

With sweet musk roses, and with eglantine. Shak. 

The leaf of eglantine, not to slander, 
Out-sweeten’d not thy breath. Shakesp. Cym. 

S\ca iiorcs vriiU eglantine were spread, 

A hedge about the sides, a covering over head. 

Dryd. 

Egotism, n. s. [from ego, Lat.] The 
fault committed in writing by the fre- 
quent repetition of the word ego or I ; 
too frequent mention of a man’s self in 
writing or conversation. 

1 he most s ioleiit egotum wliich I have met with, 
in the course ol my reading, is that of Cardinal 
Wolsey's ; ego lex mens, 1 and my king. Spect. 

Egotist, n. s. (from ego.] One that is 
always repeating the word ego, /; a 
talker of himself. 

A tribe of egotists, for whom I have always had 
a mortal aversion, arc the authors of memoirs, 
who aic nc\er mentioned in any works but their 
own. Spectator, 

To lyooTiZE. V. n. [from ego.] To talk 
much of one’s self. 

EGREOIOUS. adj. [egregiu8, Lat.] 

1, Eminent; remarkable; extraordinary. 

He might be able to adorn this present age, and 
furnish history with tlie records of egregious ex- 
piuils both of art and valour. Moore against Atheknk 
One to empire born ; 

Egregious prince ; whose manly childhood iheyrd 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unspeakable. PMHm, 

An egregious and pregnant inatance bow M Wtr- 
tuo surpasses ingenuity. TFoodward. 
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2. E^nently bad; remarkably vidoufl. 
This is the usual sense. 

^ We may be bold to conclude, that these last 
times, for insolence, pride, and egregfinix contempt 
of all good order, are the worst. Hooker's Pr^ace 
Ah me, most credulous fool ! 

Egregious murtherer ! Shakesp. Cymbeline, 

And hence tli’ egregious wizaard shall (orodoom 
The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. Pope. 

Eore'giously. adv. [from egregious.] 
Eminently ; shamefully. 

Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward 
me. 

For makinp him egregi^ly an ass. 

And practising upon nis peace aud quiet. 

Even to madness. Shakesp. Othello. 

He discovered that, besides the extravagance 
of every article, he had been egregiously cheated. 

ArbutnnoVs John Bull. 
E'grbss. fi. 8, [egressus, Lat.] The power 
or act of going out of any place ; de« 
parture. 

Gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egreu, Milton. 

This water would have been locked up within 
the earth, and its egress utterly debarred, liad the 
strata of stone and marble remained continuous. 

Woodward's Nat. Hut. 

Eg REASSIGN, ft. s. [egressio, Lat.] The 
act of going out. 

The vast number of troops is expressed in the 
swarms ; their tumultuous manner of issuing out 
of their ships, and the perpetual egression, v^iich 
seemed wiwout end, are imaged in the be^ pour- 
ing out. Pape. 

Egret, n. s. A fowl of the heron kind, 
with red legs. Bailey. 

Egriot. fi.F. [atgref, Fr. perhaps from 
oigre sour.] A species of cherry. 

The CGcur-cmerry, which inclineth more to 
white, is sweeter than the red ; but the egriot is 
more sour. Bacon. 

To EJA'CULATE. V. a. [ejaculor, Lat,] 
To throw ; to shoot ; to dart out. 

Being rooted so little way in the skin, nothing 
near so deeply as the quills of fowls, they arc the 
more easily maculated. Grew's Muswum. 

Tiic mighty magnet from the center darts 
Tills strong, though subtile force, through all the 
parts ; 

Its active rays, Maculated thence, 

Irradiate all the wide circumference. Blackmore. 

Ejacgla'tion. n.8. [from ejaculate.] 

1. The act of darting or throwing out. 

There seemeth to be acknowledged, in the act 

of envy, an ^aculation or irradiation of the ^e. 

Bacon's Euays. 

There is to be observed, in those dissolutions 
which will not easily incorparate, what the effects 
are ; at the ebullition, the precipitation to the bot- 
tom, the ^aculatum towards the top, the suspen- 
sion in the midst, and the like. Bacon. 

2. A short prayer darted out occasionaUy, 
without solemn retirement. 

In your dressing let there be ejaculations fitted 
to the several actions of dressing ; as at washing 
your bands pray God to cleanse your soul from 
aiu* Guide to Hwotion. 

Eja'cclatory. a^. ^aSMUfe.) 

1. Suddenljr dartM oat; uttwed in short 
sentences. 

ThikdMflftonce of this posture might incline to 
ffilbNlMt^dtOwsInets ; they used it rather upon 
ootno short ^facukUory prayers, than in their larger 
V devotions. Duppa's Devotwn. 

% Sudden; hasty. 

Wc are not to value oucselves upon the merit of 
^aculatory repentances, that take us by fits and 
starts. L* Estrauf^^. 

To EJE'CT. V. a. [ejipio, yectum^ LfX.] 

1* To throw out; to cast forth ; to void. 
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Infernal liehtniiig sallies from his throat! 
t^ieded spares upon the billows Hoat ! Sandys. 

I'hc heart, us said, from its contracted cave, 
On tlie left side qectt the hounding wave, Blackm. 

Tears may spoil the eyes, but not wash away 
the affiictiou : sighs may exhaust the man, hut not 
^ect the burthen. South. 

2. To throw out or expel from an office 
or possession. 

It was the force of conquest ; force with force 
Is well deetedf when the conquer'd can. Milton. 

The French king was again gectai when our 
kins submitted to the church. Vryden. 

3. lo expel; to drive away; to dismiss 
with hatred. 

We are peremptory to dispatch 
Tins viperous traitor ; to gect him hence. 

Were but our danger ; and to k^p him here. 

Our certain death ; therefore it is decreed 
He dies to-night ^ l&utketp, Coriolantu, 

4. To cast away ; to reject. 

To have ejected wliatsoever the church doth 

make account of, be it never so harmless in itself, 
and of never so ancient continuance, without any 
other crime to charge it with, than only that it 
hath been the hap thereof to be used by tlie church 
of f^me, and not to be commanded in the word 
of God, could not have been defended. Hooker. 

Will any man say, that if the words whoring 
and drinking were by parliament aected out of the 
English tongue, we ^odd all awaJte next morning 
chaste and temperate. Swyi. 

Eje'ction. ft. 8. [ejeciio, Lat.] 

1. The act of casting out; expulsion. 

These stories are founded on the gecHon of the 
fallen angels from heaven. Broome. 

2. [In pnysick.] The discharge of any 

thing by vomit^ stool, or any other 
emunctory, Quincy. 

Eje'ctment. If. a. [from eject.’] A legal 
writ by which any inhabitant ofhi house, 
or tenant of an estate, is commanded to 
depart 

Eigh. interj. An expression of sudden 
delight. 

EIGHT, a^. [eapta. Sax. ahta^ Goth. 
acht, Scottish.] Twice four. A word 
of number. 

This island contains eight score and eight miles 
in circuit. Sandy Journey. 

Eighth. ac(;. [from etgAf .] Next in order 
to the sevenUi ; the ordinal of eight. 

Another yet ?— A seventh ! I’ll see no more ; 
And yet the eighth BpjyeHrs ! Shake^. Macbeth. 

In the eighth month siiould be the reign of Sa- 
turn. Bacon. 

I stay reluctant seven continued years. 

And water her ambrosial couch with tears ; 

’I'he eighth she voluntarily moves to part. 

Or urg d by Jove, or her own changmul heart. 

Pope. 

JEi'ghteen. adj. \eight and ten.] Twice 
nine. 

liu can’t take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Snakesp. CytnbeUne, 

If n\cu naturally lived but twenty years, we 
should be satisfied if they died about eighteen ; 
a.id yet eightem yfljri now are as long as evhteen 
years would be dieii^ Taylor. 

Ei'OUTBBNTM. [frome/gA/ecii.] The 

next in order to the seventeenth ; twice 
ninth. 

In the eighteenth year of Jeroboam died AMfem. 

Ei'qhtfold. ad^f. [eight and Jold,] EigM 
times the number or quantity. 
Ei'ohthly. adv. [from eighth.] In the 
eighth place. 

living ciestofet hare voluntary mo- 
tion, which plants have not, Baeodt Nat. Hut. 
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Eightieth. ad(;. [from eighty.] The 
next in order to the seventy^ninth ; 
eighth tenth. 

Some balances are so exact as to be sensibly 
turned with tlie eighttetk part of a grain. 

WUhm^Math. Magic. 
CfGHTscoRE. adv. [eight and score.] 
Eight times twenty ; an hundred and 
sii^. 

What! keep a week away? seven days and 
nights? 

E^kticore eight hours? and lovers absent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eigktteore times ? 

Oh weary reckoning ! Shahetp. Othello. 

Ei'ghty. aty. [eight and ten.] Eight 
times ten ; fourscore. 

Eighty odd years of sorrow have I seen. 

And each hour’s joy wreck’d with a week of teen. 

Shakesp, 

Among all other climactericks tliree are most 
remarkable ; that Is, seven times seven, or forty- 
nine ; nine times nine, or eighty one ; and seven 
times nine, or the year sixty-three, which is con- 
ceived to carry with it the most considerable fata- 
lity. Broivn*8 Vulg. Err. 

Eigne. ad(j. [aisne, Fr.] [In law.] De- 
notes the eldest or first bom. Here it 
si^ifies unalienable, as being entailed. 

It happeiieth not seldom, Uiat, to avoid the 
yearly oath, for averment of the continuance of I 
some estate for life, which is eigne, and not sub- ' 
ject to forfeiture for the alienation that cometh 
after it, the parW will offer to sue for a pardon 
uncompelled before the time; in all which, some 
mitigatmn of the uttermost value may well and 
worthily be offered. Bacon. 

Ef SEL. n. s. [cord. Sax.] Vinegar, ver- 
juice ; any acia. An old word. 

Cast in thy mind ^ 

How thou rcsemblest Christ, as with sowre poison, 
If thou paine thy taste ; remember tberewithall. 
How Christ for mee tasted eml and gall. 

Sir T. More. 

Esther, pron. [jej^Scji, Sax. anther, 
Scottish.] 

1. Which soever of the two ; whether one 
or the other. 

Lepldus flatters both. 

Of both is flatter’d ; but he neither loves. 

Nor either cares for him. Shakesp. Ant. and Cleop. 

So like in arms these champions were, 

As they had been a very pair ; 

So that a man would almost swear. 

That either had been either. prayton*s Nymp. 

Goring made a fast friendship with Digby, 
either of them believing he could deceive tne 
other. ^ Clarendon. 

I do not ask whether bodies do so exist, that 
the motion of one body cannot really be without 
the motion of another : to determine this either 
way, is to beg the question for or against a va- 
cuum. Locke. 

2. Each; both. 

In the process of natural beings, there seem some 
to be creatures placed, as it were, on the conflnes 
of several provinces, and participating something 
of either. Hale. 

Sev’n times the sun has either tropick view'd. 
The Winter banish’d, and the Spring renew’d. 

Dryden^s Virgil. 

3. It is used sometimes of more than two ; 
any one of a certain number. 

4. Any of an indeterminate number, as in 
the Allowing passage: 

Henry VIII.Trancls I. and Charles V. were so 
provident, as scarce a palm of ground could be 
gotten by either of the three, but that the other 
two would set the balance of Europe uprij 
again. Bac 

Ei'ther. ado. [from the noun.] A dis- 
teibutire advert), answered by or; either 
the one or the odier. 
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We never heard of any ship that had beeaieea 
to arrive upon any shore of Europe : no nor of 
either tlie East or West Indies. Bacon*t tfew Atlm* 
What perils sliali we find, 

If either place, or time, or other coarse. 

Cause us to alter th’ order now assigr/d. DanieL 
Either your brethren have miserably deceived 
us, or power confers virtue. Swffi to Pope. 

Ejula'tion. n . s . [ejulatio, l^t.] Outcry; 
lamentation ; moaning ; wailing. 

Instead of liymns and praises, he breaks out 
into guUitUm and effeminate wailings. 

Government g the Tongue. 
With dismal groans 
And gulation, in tlie pangs of death, 

Some call for aid. 

Eke. adv. [eac. Sax. ook, Dut.] 
b'kewise; beside; moreover. 

If any strength we have, it is to ill ; 

But all the goc^ is God’s, both power and eke wifi. 

Pairy Queen. 

Now if ’tis chiefly in the heart 
That courage does itself exert, 

’Twill be prodigious hard to prove. 

That tins is eke the throne of love. Friar. 

To Eke. v. a. [eacan, Sax.] 

1. To increase. 

I dempt there much to have eked my store, 

But such eking hath made my heart sore. Spenser. 
The little strength that I have, 1 would it wera 
with you. 

—And mine to eke out her’s. Shak. At you like iL 

2. To supply ; to fill up deficiencies. 

Still be kind. 

And eke out our performance with your mind. 

Shaheti*. 

Your ornaments hung all. 

On some patch’d doghole ek'd with ends of wall. 

Pope. 


To protract ; to lengthen. 
I speak too long; hut ’tis to pie 


§ ; hilt tis to piece the time, 
raw it out in leiiuth, 

To stay you from election. Shak. Mcr. (f renicf. 
i. To spin out by useless additions. [In 
this sense it seems borrowed from the 
use of our old poets, who put eke into 
their lines, when they wanted a syllable.] 
Kusden ekes out Blackiuore’s endless line. Pope. 

To ELA'BORATE. v. a. [elaboro, Lat.] 

1 . To produce with labour. 

They in full ioy elaborate a sigh. Youngu 

2. To heighten and improve by successive 
endeavours or operations. 

The sap is diversified, and still more elaborated 
and exalted, as it circulates througli the vessels of 
the plant. Arbuthnot. 

Elaborate, adj. [elaboratus, Lat ] Fi- 
nished with great diligence ; performed 
with great labour. 

Formalities of extraordinary seal and piety arc 
never more studied and elaborate than when poK- 
ticiaiis most agitate desperate designs. K. Charbe. 

At least, on her bestow d 
Too much of oniainent, of outward shew 
Elaborate, of inward, less exact. Milton. 

Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each elab'rate page. Walkr. 

Consider the difference between elaborate dis- 
courses upon important occasions, delivered to 
liarliaments, and a plain sermon intended for the 
common people. 

Ela'borately. adv. [from elaborate.] 
iMborioiialy ; diligenUy ; with great 
study or labour. 

Politick conceptions, so elaborately formed and 
wrought, and crown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yet prove abortive. South. 

^me coloured powders, wbicli painters use, 
may have their colours a little chan^d, by being 
ytry elaborately and finely ground. HetoUm*t Opt. 

IwUl venture once to uicur the censure of some 
persons, for being elaborately trifling. Bentley. 
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It is there dahoraUly shewn, that patents are 

good, 

Elabora'tion. h. «. [from eiaboraU.] 
Improvement by successive operations. 

To wiiHt purpose is tiiere such an apparatus of 
vessels for the elaboration of tlie sperm and e^s ; 
such a tedious process of generation and nutrition. 

Ray. 

To Elance. V. a. [elancer, Fr.] To throw 
out ; to dart ; to cast as a dart. 

While th;y unerring hand elanc*d 
Another, and another dart, the people 
Joyfully repeated Ib ! Prior. 

Harsh Words, that once elanc*d, roust ever fly 
Irrevocable. Prior, 

To Ela'pse. V. n. [efapsus, Lat.] To ^ss 
away ; to glide away ; to run out with- 
out notice. 

There is a docible season, a learning time in 
youth, which, suflered to ehiptf, and no founda- 
tion laid, seldom returns. Clarista. 

ELASTIC AL [from Having 

ELA'S riCK. / toeijower of returning 
to the form from which it is distorted or 
withheld ; springy ; having the power 
of a spring. 

By 'mrat Sattick engines did she retur 
The starry roof, and roll ilie orbs in air. Blackm. 

If the body is compact, and bends oryields in- 
wfnd to uression, without any sliding of its par ts, 
it is hard and elaitickt returning to its figure with 
a force rising from the mutual attraction of its 
parts. Netcton*s Optich, 

The most common diversities of liutnan consti- 
tutions arise from the solids, as to their different 
degrees of strength and tension ; in some being 
too lax and weak, in others too elastick and strong. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
A fermentation must be excited in some assign- 
able place, which may expand itself by Us elakii- 
cal power, and break through, where it meets 
with the weakest resistance. Bentley. 

Elasti'city. w. 8, [from elastick.] Force 
in bodies, by which tliey endeavour to 
restore themselves to the posture from 
whence they were displac^ by any ex- 
ternal force. Quine I/. 

A lute-string will bear an hundred weight with- 
out rupture ; but at the same time cannot exert 
its elasticity: takeaway fifty, and immediately it 
raiseth the weight. Arbuthnot. 

Me emptiness and dulness could inspire. 

And were my elasticity and fire. 

Ela'te. adj. [elatuSf Jjat.] Flushed with 
success ; elevated with prosperity ; lofty ; 
haughty. 

Oh, thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate ! 

Tuo soon dejected, and too soon elate! Pope. 

1, of liiind elate, and scorning fear. 

Thus with new taunts insult the monster’s ear. 

Pope’s Odyssey. 

To E'late. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To elevate with success; to puff up 
with prosperity. 

2. To exult ; to heighten. An unusual 
sense. 

Or truth, divinely breaking on his niiii^ 

Elates his being, and unfolds nis power. Thomson 

ELATERIUM. n. $. [Lat.] An inspis 
sated Juice, light, of a ^ble texture 
and an acid and pungent taste. It is 
procured ftom the ftmt of a wild cu- 
cumber. It is a very violent and rough 
purge. Hill, 

Ela'tion. ft. $. [from elate.] Haughti- 
ness proceeding from success; pride of 
prosperity. 

God began to punish this vain claNbn of mind. 
hf withdrawing nil favours Atterbury, 
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ELBOW. If. A. [elboga, Sax.] 

^ , The next joint or curvature of the am 
below the shoulder. 

In some fair evening, on your elbow laid. 

You dream of triumphs iu the rural shade. Pope, 

, Any flexure or angle. 

Fruit trees, or vines, set upon a wall between 
elbows or buttresses of stone, ripen more than upon 
a plain walU Ba^. 

I To be at the Elbow. To be near ; to be 
at hand. 

Strut will he come ; 

Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home : 
Quick, qmck : fear nothing, I’li he at thy elbow. 

Shakesp. Othello. 

Elbowcua'ir. n.s. [elbow and chair.] 
A chair with arms to support the elbows. 

Swans and elbotochairs, in the opera of Diocle- 
sian, have danced upon the English stage with 
good success. Gay. 

E'lbowroom. n.8. [elbow and room.] 
Room to stretch out the elbows on each 
side ; perfect freedom from confinement. 

Now my soul hath elbowroom ; 

It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shak. 

The natives are not so many, but that there 
may be elbowroom enough for them, and for the 
adveutives also. Bacon. 

A politician must put himself into a state ofj 
liberty to provide elbowroom for conscience to have 
its full play in. South. 

To E'ldow. V. a. [ftom the noun.] 

. To push with me elbow. 

One elbows him, one jostles in the shole. 

Dryden*s Juvenal. 

. To push ; to drive to a distance; to en- 
croach upon. 

It thrusts and stretches out. 

And elbows all the kingdom round about. Dryd. 

If fortune takes not ofl* this boy betimes, 

He’ll make road work and elbow out his neigh- 
bours. Dryd^. 

To E'lbow. t). n. To jut out in angles. 
ELD. n. 8. [ealb, Sax. eld, Scottish.] 

1. Old age; decrepitude. 

Her heart with joy unwonted inly swell’d, 1 
As feeling wond’rous comfort in her weiUcer eld. 

Spenser. 

ITiy biased youth 

Becomes assuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of pulsiod eld. Sbokesp. Measure for Measure. 

He thought it touch’d his deity full near, 

If likewise he some fair one wedded not. 

Thereby to wipe away th’ infamous blot 
Of long uncoupled bed and childless eld. Milton. 

2. Old people ; persons worn out with 
jears. 

Tliey count him of the green-hairid eld. Chap. 

E'lder. adj. The comparative of eld, 
now corrupted to old. [ealb, ealbop, 
Sax.] Surpassing another in years ; 
survivor ; having the privileges of pri- 
mogeniture : opposed to younger. 

They bring the comparison of younger daugh- 
ters confornuug themselves in attire to their etder 
sisters. Hooker. 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband's heart. Shak. 

How 1 (irmly am resolv’d, you know ; 

That is, not to bestow my youngest daughter, 
Before 1 have a husband for the elder. Shakeyi. 

Among the Lacedemonians, the chief magis- 
trates, as they were, so were they called, elder 
men. RalrigKs Hittory. 

The elder of his children comes to acquire a de- 
gree of authority among the younger, by the same 
means the father did among them. Temple. 

Fame’s high temple stands ; 

Stupendous pile ; not rear’d by mortal hands ! 
Wliate’eMiroud Rome, or artful Greece beheltls 
Or elder Abylon, its frame excell*d« 


ELD 

E'lders. n.s. [from eldtr,] 

1. Persons whose age gives them a claim 
to credit and reverence. 

Rebuke not an eltier, but intreat hi/n as a fa- 
ther, and the younger men as brethren. 1 Tm. v. 1, 
Our elders say, 

The barren, touched in tins fioK chase, 

Shake off their steril curse. Shakesjt. Ju. Ctetor. 

The blushing youth their virtuous awe disclose. 
And from their scats the reverend elders rose. 

Sandyt. 

2. Ancestors. 

Says the goose, If it will be no better, eVn 
carry your head as your elders have done before 
you. ^ L* Estrange 

I lose my patience, and 1 own it too, 

Where works arc censur’d, not as bad, but new ; 
While, if our elders break all reason’s laws, 

I'lioie fools demand not pardon, bqt applause. 

Pope. 

3. Those who are older than others. 

Many nations are very superstitious and dili- 
gent ODservers of old customs, which they re- 
ceived by continual tradition from their parents, 
by recording of their bards and chronicles, in their 
songs, and oy daily use and ensample of their 
elders. Sj^ensers Ireland. 

At the board, and in private, it very w«*ll be- 
cometh children’s hinocency to pray, and their 
elders to say Amen. Hooker. 

4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers of the 
people. 

5. [In the New Testaments.] Eccle- 
siasticks. 

6. [Among Presbyterians.] Laymen in- 
troduced into the kirk-polity in sessions, 
presbyteries, synods, and assemblies. 

Flea-bitten synod, an assembly brew’d 
Of clerks and elders ana ; like the rude 
Chaos of presbytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame wuolpack clergy by their side. 

Cleaveland. 

E'lder. n. 8. [ella^a, Sax. sambucua.] 
The name of a tree. 

’fhe branches are fail of pith, having but little 
wood : the flowers are raonopetalous, divided 
into several segments, and expand in form of a 
rose: these are, for the most part, collected into 
an umbel, and are succeeded by soft succulent 
berries, having three seeds in each. MiUer. 

Look for thy reward 
Amongst the nettles at the elder tree, 

Which overshades the mouth of that same pit. 


E'LDERSHiP.ft.s[frDm elder.] 

1. Seniority; primogeniture. 

Tlie world, while it bad scarcity of people, un- 
derwent no other dominion than paternity and 
eldership. Raleigh, 

That all should Alibech adore, 'tis true ; 

But some respect is to my birthright due : 

My claim to her by eldership I prove. 

DrydenUInd.Emp. 

Nor were the eldership 
Of Artaxerxes worth our least of fears. 

If Memnoii’s interest did not prop his cause. Rowe. 

2. Presbytery; ecclesiastical senate ; kirk- 
session. 

That controversy sprang Beta and 

Erastus, about the matter nmpinmmiiidn^ ; 
whether there ought to bo in KBeimrdbei «n dder* 
ship, having power to oBaommiiidoata, mod a part 
of that eldership to bf ql neoesaltj certain chosen 
out from aipocigit the li&ty. Booker, Pryf. 

ELBpdTl 'pifl* The superlative of eld, 
xyh changed to o/a. [ealb, ealbofi, 

tdbfte, six.] 

The oldest; that has the right of piv 
mogeniture. 

Wc will establish our estate npon 
Our eldest Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prim of Cumberland. Shaken* MecML 
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The mother’s nnd her eidest daughter’s grace* 

It seems, had brib’d him to prolong their space. 

Vryden. 

2. The person that has lived most years. 

FMe$t parents signifies either the oldest tucii 
and women that have had children* or those who 
have longest had issue. Jjjcke. 

ElecampVnb. n. s. [hehnium, Lat.] A 
plants named also starwort. Botanists 
enumerate thirty species of this plant. 

Miller, 

The Germans have a method of candying ele- 
campane root like ginger, to which they pretcr it, 
and cull it German spice. Bill's Materia Med. 

To ELE'CT. V, a. [electiis, Lat.] 

1 . To choose for any office or use ; to take 
in preference to others. 

Henry his son is chosen king, though young; 
And Lewis of France, elected first* beguil'd Daniel, 
This prince in gratitude to the people* by 
whose consent he whs chosen* elected a hundred 
senators out of the commoners. Swift. 

2. [In theology.] To select as an object 
of eternal mercy. 

Ele'ct. [from the verb.] 

1. Chosen^ taken by preference from 
among others. 

You have here, lady, 

Aiid of your choice, these reverend fathers. 

Yea, the elect of the land, who are assi'inbl’d 
To plead your cause. Shakesp. Ben. ^TIT. 

2. Chosen to an office, not yet in pos- 
session. 

The bishop elect takes the oaths of supremacy, 
canonical obedience, and against sinion> ; and 
then the dean of arches reads and subscribes the 
•»( ntcnces. Ayltfr's Pa) ergon. 

3. [In theology.] Chosen as an object of 
eternal mercy. 

A vicious liver, believing that Christ died for 
none hut the elect, shall have atleinjjts made upon 
iiiui to reform and amend his life. Hamnu)ml. 

S«>nu’ 1 have cliosen of peculiar grace, 

VAect above the rest ; so is niy will. Milton. 

Election, ii. s. [electio, Lat] 

J . The act of chusing; the act of selecting 
one or more from a greater number for 
any use or office ; choice. 

If tlie election of the minister should be commit- 
ted to ever^' several parish, do you think that 
they would chusc the meetest? Whitgft. 

Him, not thy election, 

But natural necessity, begot. Milton 

As charity is, nothing can more increase the 
lustre aiid l)eauty than a prudent election of ob- 
jects, and a fit application of it to them. Spratt, 

2. The power of choice. 

For what is man without a moving mind* 

Which hath a iudgiug wit, and chusing will ? 

Now if God’s powV should her election bind. 

Her motions then would cease, and stand all still. 

Davia. 

3. Voluntary preference. 

He calls upon the sinners to torn themselves 
and live ; he tells us, that he has set before us life 
and deatl), and referred it to our own election 
which we will cihttie. Rogers. 

4. IDllceniIttent ; distinction ; discrimina- 
tion. 

discovering of these colours cannot be done 
btH out of a very universal knowledge of things : 
which so cleareth men’s judgment andfkoipaf as 
ills the less apt to slide into error. 

In fisvour, to use men with much difiereneeWd 
election is md: for it maketh those preferred 
more thaukrul, and the rest mare officious. Bacon, 

5. [In theology.] The predetermination 
of God by which any were selected for 
eternal life. 

J he conceit ebout absolute election to eternal, 


life, some enthusiasts entertaming* have been 
imido remiss in tlie practice of virtue. Atterbury. 
d. The ceremony of a publick choice. 

I was sorry to hear with what partiality* and po- 
iiuiar heat* etectiom were carried in many places. 

King Charles. 

Since the late dissolution of the club* many 
persons putupfoptlie mxteUsetion, Add, Sj^ctaior. 

Elective, adj. [from elect] 

1. Regulated or bestowed by election or 
choice, 

1 will say positively and resolutely, that it is 
iiiipos.sibk: an elective monarchy shoufd be so hec 
and absolute avan hereditary. Bacon. 

The last change of their government, from eke- 
iive to hereditary, has made it seem hitherto of 
leas force, and unfitter fur action abroad. Temple. 

2. Exerting the power of choice. 

To talk (» compelling a man to be good, is a 
contradiction ; for where there is force, there can 
be no choice : whereas all moral goodness consist- 
etb in the elective act ‘of the understanding will. 

Crew's Cosnsologia Sacra, 

Ele'ctivkly. adj. [from elect.] By 
choice; with preference of one to ano- 
ther. 

How or why that should have such an influence 
upon the spirits, as to drive them into those 
niuscles electiveiy, I am not subtle enough to dis- 
ciTii. Hay on the Creation. 

They work not electiveiy, or upon proposing to 
tlicmsiives an end of tlieir operations. Cn^. 

Ele'ctoe. n. 8. [from elect.] 

1 . lie that has a vote in the choice of any 
officer. 

From the new world her silver and her gold 
C/'ame, like a tempest, to confound tiie old ; 
Feeding with these the brib’d eUctors' hopes. 
Alone she gave us emperors and popes. Waller, 

2. A prince who has a voice in the choice 
of the German emperour. 

Ele'ctoral. ac(j. [from elector.] Having 
the dignity of an elector. 

Electorate, n. e. [from elector.] The 
territory of an elector. 

He has a great and powerful king for his son- 
in-law ; and can himself command, when he 
pleases, the whole strength of an electorate in the 
empire. Addison's Freeholder. 

Ele'ctrb. n. 8. [electrum, Lat.] 

1. Amber; which^ having the qufiiUty 
when warmed by friction of attracting 
bodie.s, gave to one species of attraction 
the name of electricity, and to the bo- 
dies that so attract the epithet electrick. 

2. A mixed metal. 

Change silver plate or vessel into the compound 
stufif, being a kind of silver eketre, and turn the 
rest into com. Bacon, 

ELECTRICAL, Hrom c/ecfrwm.] 
ELE'CTRICK, 3 See Electrs.] 

1. Attractive without magnetism ; attrac- 
tive by a peculiar property^ supposed 
once to belong chieny to amber. 

By ekctrick bodies do I conceive not such only 
as take un light bodies, in which number the an- 
cients only pJnoed iett and amber * but such as, 
conveniently placed, attract all bodies palpable. 

Brown's Vulg. Err. 
An ekctrick body can by friction emit an exha- 
lation so subtile* and yet so potent* as by its emis- 
sion to cause no sensible diminution of the weight 
of the ekctrick body* and to be expanded through 
a sphere, whose diameter is above two feet, and 
yet to be able to carry op lead, copper, or leaf- 
gold, .t the distance of above a loot from the 
electrick body. Newton, 

2. Produced by an electridc body. 

If that attraction were not rather electrical than 


magnetical* it was wonderous what Helmont dali^ 
vereth concerning a glass* wherein tlie miu^sterj 
of loadstone was prepared, which retaineaan al> 
tractive quality. Bmm. 

If a piece of white paper* or a white cloth* or 
the end of one’s finger, be held at about a quarter 
uf an inch from the glass* the ekctrick vapour* ex- 
cited by fiiction* will* by dashinp against the white 
paper* cloth* or finger, be put mto such an agita- 
tion as to emit light. Newton's Optteks. 

Electri'city. ft. 8, [from electrick^ Se# 
Electee.] A property in some bodies, 
whereby, when rubbed so as to grow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or 
such like substances, to them. Quincy^ 

Such was the account given a few years ago of 
electricity ; but the industry of the present age, 
first excited by the experiments of Gray, has dis- 
covered in electricity a multitude of philosimhical 
wonders. Bodies electrified by a sphere of glass* 
turned nimbly round, not only emit flame, but 
may be fitted with such a quantity of the electri- 
cal vapour, as If discharged at once upon a human 
body, would endanger me. The force of this va- 
pour has hitherto appeared instantaneous, persons 
at both ends of a long chain seeming to be struck 
at once. 'J’he philosophers are now endeavouring 
to intercept the strokes of lightning. 

Ele'cteary. n. 8. [eleotarium, Caiiu8 
Atirel. which is now written elecluary,] 
A form of medicine made of conserves 
and powders, in the consistence of honey. 
Electuaries made up with honey or sy- 
rup, when the consistence is too thin, 
ferment: and when too thick, candy. 
By both which the ingredients will be 
altered or impaired. Quincy. 

We meet with divers electuaries, which have no 
ingredient, except sugar, common to any two of 
them. Boyle. 

ElEEMO'sYNARY. adj. [iXiu^oervMj.] 

]. Living upon alms; dqiending upon 
charity. Not used. 

It is little better than an absurdity, that the 
cause should be an eleemosynary for its subsistence 
to its efiects, as a nature postcriour to and de- 
pendent on itself. GlanviUe's Scepsis. 

2. Given in charity. Tills is the present 
use. 

L-o 

1. Beauty rather soothing than striking ; 
beauty without grandeur ; the beauty of 
propriety not of greatness. 

^ St. Aunistine* out of a kind of elegancy in wri- 
makes some difference. Raleigh’s Hitt. 
These questions have more propriety, and ele- 
gancy, understood of the old world. Burnet. 

2. Anv thing that pleases by its nicety. 
In this sense it has a plural. 

My compositions in gardening are altogether 
Phufarick, and run into the beautiful wildness of 
nature* without the nicer elegancies of art. 

E'LEGANT. a^. [elegans, Lat.] 

1, Pleasing by minuter beauties. 

Trifles themselves are ekgant in him. Pope. 
There may’st thou find some ekgant retreat. 

London. 

2. Nice ; not coarse ; not gross. 

Polite with candour* ekgant with ease. Pope 

E'legantly. udv. [from elegant.] 

1. In such a manner as to please. 

Now read with them those organic arts which 
enable men to discourse and write perspicuously , 
ekgantly, and according to Uie fittest sWle of 
Io%, mean* or lowly. MUton. 

In a poem ekgantly writ, 

1 will not quarrel with a slight mistake. Rotcom. 

2. Neatly ; nicely ; wi A minute beauty ; 
with pleasing propriety. 
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They describe her In part finely and eU 
in part gravely and sententiously. 

Whoever would write elegantly ^ must have Hs- 
gard to the different turn and juncture of 
period : there must be properdistunccs and panlp* 
Pope’s Odyuey, Notee* 
ElegTack. atff, [elegiacus, Lat.] 

1. Used in elegies. 

% Pertaining to elegies. 

Mournful; sorrowful. 

I^et elegiac lay the woe relate^ 

Soft as toe breath of distant flutes. Gay’s Trivia, 

E'leoy. fi. 8. \flegU8, Lat.] 

1. A moumftu aong. 

JHfehatigsodes upon hawthorns, and elegies upon 
brambles, aU forsooth deifying the name of Rosa- 
lind. SheJtesp, 

2 . A funeral song. 

So on Meander’s honks, when death is nigh, 
The mournful swan sings her own elegy. Dryd. 

3. A short poem without points or af- 
fected elegancies, 

E'LEMENT. n. s. [elementum, Lat.] 

1. The first or- constituent principle of| 
any thing. 

If nature should intermit her course, those prin- 
cipal ami iiiotlier elemenU of the world, whereof] 
ull things in this lower world are made, should 
lose the qualities which now the^ have, ifoofcer. 

A man may rationally retain doubts concerniuu 
the number of those ingredients of bodies, which 
some call c/mertts, amf others principles. Boyle, 

Simple substances are eitlier suirits, which have 
no munuer of composition, or the first principles 
of bodies, usually called c/ements, of which other 
bodies aie compounded. WatU. 

2. The four elements, usually so called, 
are earth, hre, air, water, of which our 
work! is composed. When it is used 
alone, element commonly means the air. 

1 he king is but a man : the violet smells to him 
AS it doth to me j and the element shews to him as 
it doth to me. Sbukesp. 

JVly dearest sislor, fare ihee well; 

The cltm^ts be kind to thee, and make 

Tliy spirits all of comfort, iihakesj). hit, and Cleop. 

The king, 

Contending with the fretful elements. 

Bids tlie wind blow the earth into tlic sea. 

Or swell the cuiled waters, Shahesp. K. Lear. 

The heavens hiki the earth will pa-'S away, and 
the elements melt with fervent heat. Peter. 

Here be four of you, able to make a good 
world ; for you are as diil'ering as the four ele- 
ments. Bacon. 

lie from his flaming sliip his children sent, 

To perish in a milder element. Waller. 

3. Tlie proper habitation or sphere of any 
thing: as water of fish. 

We are simple men; we do not know she 
works by charms, by spells, anrl such daubry us 
is beyond our element. SlioHcsfi. 

Our torments may, in length of time. 

Become our elements. Milton. 

They shew that they are out of their element, 
and that logick is none of their talent. 

Baker on Learning. 

4 . An ingredient ; a constituent part. 

Who set the body and the limbs 
Of this great sport together, as you guess ? 

' One sure that promises no element 
In such a business. Shaketp. Henry VIII. 

6. The letters of any language. 

6. The lowest or first ruc&nents of litera- 
ture or science. 

With religion it farcth as with other sciences ; 
tlie first delivery of the elementi thereof must, for 
Uke consideration, be framed according to the 
weak and slender capacity of young begmtiers. 

Hooker. 

Every parish should keen a petty schoolmaster, 
which snould bring up chiloren in the first elements 
M letters. Spenser. 
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We, when we were children, were in bondage 
under the elements of the world. Oat. Iv. 9. 

There Is nothing mfire pernicious to a youth, in 
the dements of painting, than an Ignorant master. 

Hryden. 

To Element, h. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To compound of elements. 

Whether any one such body be met with, in 
those said to be elemented bodies, I now question. 

Be^le. 

2. To constitute ; to make as a first prm- 
cmle. 

Dull sublunary lover’s love. 

Whose soul is sense, cannot ^mit 

Of absence, ’cause it doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. Donne, 

Eleme'ntal. [from element^ 

1. Produced by some of the four elements. 

If dusky spots are vary’d on his brow, 

And streak’d with red, a troubl’d colour show ; 
That sullen mixture shall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and storms, and elemental war. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 

And sip with nymphs their elemental tea. Pope. 

•2. Arising from first principles. 

Leeches are by some accounted poison, not pro- 
perly, that is by temperamental contrariety, occult 
form, or so much as elemental repugnancy ; but 
inwardly taken, they fasten upon the veins, and 
occasion an effusion of blood. Brown. 

Elementa'rity. n. s. [from tlementary,’\ 
Containing rudiments or first principles ; 
the simplicity of nature, or absence of I 
composition ; being uncompounded. 

A vc^ largo class of creatures in Uie earth, far 
above the condition of eUmentarity. 

Drown*s Vulg. Err. 

Eleme'ntary. adj. [from element.] 

1. Uncompounded ; having only one prin- 
ciple or constituent part. 

All rain water contains m it a copious sediment 
of terrestrial matter, and is not a simple elementary 
water. Ray. 

I'hc elementary salts of animals are not the same 
as they appear ly distillation. Arbutk. on Aliments. 

2. Initial; rude. 

Elf/mi. w. s. 

This drug is improperly called gum elemi, being 
a resin. The genuine elemi is brought from Aithio- 
pia in flattish masses, or in cylinders, of a yellowish 
colour. It is very rare in Kuropc, and supposed 
to be produced by a tree of the olive kind. The 
spurious or American elemi, almost the only kind 
known, is of a whitish colour, with a greater or less 
greenish or yellowish tinge. It proceeds from a 
tall tree, which tlie Brasuiaiis wound, and collect 
the resin. HiWs Mat. Med. 

Ele'nch. w. 8. [elenchus, Lat.] An argu- 
ment ; a sophism. 

The first delusion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentatiun might be the same elenek conti- 
nued, as when he said. Ye shall not die ; tliat 
was, in his cquivocatitHi, you shall not incur pre- 
sent death. Brown* s Vulg. Err. 

Discover the fallacies of our common adversary, 
that old sophister, who puts the most abusive 
elenches onus. Decay of Piety. 

Ele'ots. fi. 8. Some name the apples in 
request in the cyder countries so ; not 
known by that name in several parts of | 
England. Mortimer^s Husbandry. 

Elephant. «.*. [elephas, Lat.] 

1. The largest of all quadrupeds, of whose 
sagacity, faithfulness, prudence, and 
even understanding, many surprising 
relations are given. This animal feeds 
on hay, herbs, and all sorts of pulse; 
and is said to be extremely longl^td. 
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He is 8up{)lied with a trunk, or long, 
hollow cartilage, which hangs between 
his teeth, and serves him for hands. 
His teeth are the ivory. Qdmet. 

He loves to hear, 

That unicorns may be betray’d with titei. 

And bears with glasses, elepfmntsynlxh Udas.Shak. 

The d^phoHt bath joints, but not for counteiy ; 
His legs are for necessity, not flexuie, Sdmisp. 

2. Ivory ; the teeth of elephants. 

High o’er the gate, in elephant and gold. 

The crowd shall Cmsar’s Indian war behold. 

Dryden*s Virgil. 

ELEPUANTfASis. IL 8. [elephantiasis, 
Lat.] A species of leprosy, so called 
from covering the skin with incrusta- 
tions like those on the hide of an ele- 
phant. 

Elepha'ntine. adj. [elephantinus, Lat.] 
Pertaining to the elephant. 

To ELEVATE, v. a. [elevo, Lat] 

1. To raise up aloflt. 

This subtertfinean heat or fire, which elevates 
the water out of the abyss. 

2. To exalt ; to dignity. 

3. To raise with great conceptions. 

Others apart sat on a bill retir’d. 

In thoughts luuie elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. Mil. 

In all that great extent, wlierpin the mind wan- 
ders, in those rentolc speculations it may seem to 
be el^nied with, it stirs not beyond sense or re- 
flection. ^ Locke. 

Now rising fortune elevateshls mind. 

He shines unclouded, and adorns mankind. 

4. To elate with vicious pride. 

To mischief swift, hope elevates, and joy 
Bi^htcns his crest. Milton. 

5. lessen by detraction. This sense, 
though legitimately deduced from the 
Latin, is not now in use. 

When the judgments of learned men are al- 
Icdged against you, what do they but cither ele- 
vate their credit, or oppose unto them Oie judg- 
ments of others as learned? Hooker, 

Elevate, part. adj. [from elevated^ 
Exalted ; raised alofl. 

On cacti side an imperial city stood. 

With tow’rs and temples proudly elevate 
On seven small hills. MUton. 

Eleva'tion. n. 8. [elcvatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of raising aloft. 

llie disruption of the strata, the elevation of 
some, and depression of others, did not fall out by 
chance, but were directed by a discerning prin- 
ciple. ^ Woodjvard. 

2. Exaltation; dignity. 

Angels, in their several degrees of elevation 
above us, may be endowed with more compre- 
hensive faculties. L^he. 

3. Exaltation of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all possible 
application and elevation of spirit, with all the 
heart, soul and miud. Norris. 

4. Exaltation of style. ^ 

His style was an elegant|Pb»ki%^ skh of 
phrase, but seldom any boMlMaiphoitj and so 
far from tumid, that ^lathsr wanted a nttle sir- 
vation. ^ Wotton. 

5. AttCTitiy'4o oqocts above us. 

A4'4'l4|BSh distent devotions of spirit unto God, 
atd eontiliSed in the name of prayer. Hfukcr. 

6. The height of any heavenly body with 
respect to the horizon. 

Some latitudes have no canicular daj'^, as those 
which have more than seventy-three degrees of 
northern elevation, as Nova Zeiubla. 

^ Brown's Vulg. Err. 
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Elsva'tor. n. s. [from devmie^ A raiser 
or lifter up> applied to somo chinirgical 
instruments put to such uses, Quiuci/ 

ELETEN, [aenblepen, Sax.] Ten 
and one ; more than ten. 

Had 1 a doaen ions, and none less dear thaiiMar> 
cioB, 1 had rather eleum die nobly for their couiitrvj 
than one voluptuously forfeit out of action. Shak. 

Elk'venth. adj. [from eleven.] The next 
in order to the tentli. 

In the eleventh chapter he returns to speak of 
the building of Babel. RaleiBh't Bietory. 

ELF. n.8. plural elves* [elf, Welsh. Bax- 
ter's Gloss.] 

1. A wandering spirit^ supposed to be seen 
in wild unfrequented places ; a fairy. 

Through this house give gUtnmering light. 

By the <iead aud drowsy fire j 
Every el(t and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as bird from briar. Skakeap 

Fairy elves, 

Whose midnight revels by some forest side. 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 

Or dreams he secs. Milton, 

The king of elfs and little fairy queen 
Gambol’d on heaths, and danc’d on ev’ry green. 

Drmlen 

If e’er one vision touch'd thy infant thouglit, 

. t. ... 


Of all the nurse and all the priest have tuugl 
Of airy elves by muuu-light shadow seen. 

The silver token, and the circled green. Pope. 

2. A devil. 

That wc may angels seem, we paint tliem rives; 
And are but satires to set up ourselves. Dryden. 

However it was civil, aii angel or elf; 

For he ne’er could have fill'd it so well of himself. 

Swift. 

To Elf. v. a. [from the noun.] To entangle 
hair in .so Intricate a manner, that it is not 
to be unravelled. This the vulgar have 
supposed to be the work of fairies in the 
night; and all hair so matted together, 
hath had the name of elf-locks. IJanmer. 

My face Til grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, eff' all my hair in knots. Shakesp 

E'lfin. [from c//‘.]'llelating to fairies; 
elfish ; belonging to elves. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought. 
(Into that eifin knight he bade him fly. 

Where he slept soundly. Siienser. 

E'lflock. n. 8. [elj and lock.] Knots of 
haur twisted by elves. 

This is that very Mab, 

Thai plats the manes of horses in the night, 

And cakes the elf-locks in foul sluttish hairs, 
Which, once uiitangrd, much misfortune bodes. 

Sitakesp. 

To ELTCITE. v. a. [elicio, Lat.] To strike 
out ; to fetch out by lalx>ur or art. 

Although the same truths may be elicited, and 
explicated by the contemplation of animals, yet 
they are more clearly evidenced in the contempla- 
tion of man. Hale's Origin Manland. 

He elicits those acts out of the meer lapsed state 
of human nature. Cheyne. 

Eli'cit. adj. [elicitw, Lat.] Brought 
into act; fought from possibility to 
real exktehce^ 

It is the virtue of huntlUty and obedience, and 
not the formal elicit act of meekness ; meekness 
being ordinarily annexed to these virtues. Hamm. 

Use schools dispute whether, blmnrals, the ex- 
ternal action superaddt any thing of geeibor evil 
to the hitemal elicit net of the wul. ^ajfsuth. 

Elicita'tion. n. *. [from elicio, Lat.] 
That elicitation which the schools intend, it a 
deducing of the power of the will into act : that 
drawing which they nation, is merely from tlm 
appetimlity of the object. BrasnhalL 

To £li"x>e. V. a. [elide, Lat] To break 
in pieces; to crw. 
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We are to cut ufiT that wbereunto they, from 
whom these objectiont ISuoeed, fly for dneiice, 
when the force and strength of the argument is 
elided. Hooker, 

Eligibility, n.s. [ftom eligible.] Wor- 
thiness to be chosen. 

Tlie business of the will is not to judge concern- 
ing the nature of things, bnt tochoote them inron< 
sequence of the report made by the understandings 
as to their eligibility or goodness. Piddet's Serm. 

EXIGIBLE. af0. [eilgibilis,ljat.] Fit to be 
chosen; worthy or choice; preferable. 

A British ministry ought to be satisfied, if, al- 
lowing to every particular man that his private 
scheme is wisest, they can persuade him, that next 
to his own plan, that of tlie government is the 
most eUgibU. Addison's Freeholder. 

Did Uiey really think, Uiat going on with the 
war was more eligible for their country than the 
least abateraeut of those conditions ? Swift. 

That the most plain, short, and lawful way to 
any good end, is more eligible than one directly 
contrary in some or all of these qualities. SfuMt. 

Certainty, in a deep distress, is more eligible 
than suspense. Clarissa. 

Eligibleness, n. *. [from eligible.] 
Worthiness to be chosen ; preferableness. 
Elimina'tion. n.s. [elimino, Lat.] The 
act of banishing ; the act of turning out 
of doors ; rejection. Diet. 

Elision, n.s. [elisio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of cutting off ; as, can*t th' at- 
tempt, there is an elision of a syllable. 

You will observe the abbreviation and eliaions, 
by which consonants of most obdurate sounds are 
joined together, without any softening vowel to 
inlervene. Si^‘"' 

2. Division ; separation of parts. 

The cause given of sound, that it would be an 
elision of the air, whereby, if they mean any thixig, 
they iiiean a cutting or dividing, or else an atte- 
nuating of the air, is but a term of ignorance. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Elixa'tion. n. s. Lat.] The act 

of boiling or stewing any thing. 

Even to ourselves, and more perfect animals, 
water performs no substantial nutrition ; serving 
for refrigeration, dilution of solid aliments, ana 
its elhation in the stomach. Brown, 

Eli'xir. n. s. [Arabick.] 

1. A medicine made by strong infusion, 
where the ingredients are dmost dis- 
solved in the menstruum, and give it a 
thicker consistence than a tincture. Quin, 

For when no healing art prevail’d, 

When cordials and etSdrs fail’d. 

On your pale cheek he drap’d the show’r, 
Reviv’d you like a dying nowT. Waller. 

2. The liquor, or whatever it be, with 
which chymists hope to transmute me- 
tals to gold. 

No cbyinist yet the elixir got. 

But glorifies his pregnant pot. 

If by the way to uim befal 

Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Bonne. 

3. The extract or quintessence of any 
thing. 

In the soul, when the supreme faculties move 
regularly, the inferior passions and afifections fol- 
lowing, there arises a serenity infinitely beyond 
the highest quintessence and elixir of worldly de- 
light. South. 

4. Any cordial or invigorating substance. 
What wonder then, if fields and regions here 

Breathe forth elixir pure ! Miltons Par. Lost. 

Elk. n.s. [aelc, S^.] 

The elk is a large and atately animal of the stag 
kind. The neck is short mid slender: the ears 
nine inches in length, and four in breaclth. The 
colour of its coat m Winter is greyish, in Summer 
it is paler. The honis of the male elk are short 
•ad thick near the beady where it by degrees ex- 
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aaais into a great breadth, with several proml^ 
nences in Us edges. HfU 

I > And, scarce bit head 
|mi’d o’er tile h^py wreath, the braiichitig elk 
lies slumb’ring silent in the white abyss. TJumson 
Ell. n. s. [eln, Sax.] 

1. A measure containing forty-five inchoi, 
or a yard and a quarter. 

They are said to make yearly forty tbousann 
pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two hundred ells 
to the piece. Addison. 

2. It is taken’ proverbially for a long 
measure. 

Acquit thee bravely, play the man ; 

Look not on pleasures as they come, but go : 

Defer nut the last virtue; life's poor span 
Makes not an ell by trifling in thy woe. Herbert 

ELLI^PSIS. n. s, [iXaimtck,] 

1. A figure of rhetorick, by which some- 
thing is Icfr out necessary to be supplied 
by the hearer : as, tke thing I love, for 
the thing which I love. 

The words are delivered by way of ellipsis, 
Rom. iv. 18. Hammond, 

2. [In geometry.] An oval figure, being 

generated from the section of a cone, by 
a plane cutting both sides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the base, which pro- 
duces a circle, and meeting with the 
base when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, describe an ellipsu 
parallel to the horizon. ^ Wilkins's D^dalus. 

The planets could not possibly acquire such re- 
volutions in circular orbs, or in ellipses yery little 
ecccntrick. Bentley. 

Elliptical. \ [from ellipsis.] Hav- 
Elli'ptick. 3 ing the form of an ellip- 
sis; oval. 

Since the planets move iiw Wiptick orbits, in one 
of whose foci the sun is, and by a radius from the 
sun describe equal areas in equal tiiiics, which no 
other law of a circulating fluid, but the imrmonicai 
circuluiioii, cun account for ; we must find out a 
law for tlie paracentrical motion, that may make 
the orbits elhptick. Chcifne's Phil. Prin. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, 
the pupil is oval or elliptical; the greatest dia- 
meter going transversely from side to side. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prin, 

Elm. It. s. [ulmuSf Lat. elm^ Sax.] 

1. The name of a tree. The species are, 
the common rough-leaved elm ; the 
witch haze], or broad-leaved elm, by 
some called the British elm ; the smooth- 
leaved or witch elm. Neither of them 
were originally natives of this country ; 
but they have propagated themselves 
by seeds and suckers in such plenty as 
h^ly to be rooted out ; especially in 
hedgerows, where there is harbour for 
their roots. They are very proper to 
place in hedgerows upon the larders o( 
the fields, where they will thrive better 
than when planted in a wood or close 
plantation, and their shade will not be 
very injurious to whatever grows under 
them ; for they may be trained up in 
form of an hedge, keeping th^m cut 
every year, to the height of forty or 
fifty feet: but they should not be plant- 
ed too near fruit trees ; because the roots 
of the elm will intermix with the roots 
of other trees, and deprive them of nou« 
rishment. Miller. 

The rural seat, 

Whose lofty elms and venerable oaks, 
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ini^tne Tookt who hltjk ^ 

111 oimy Spiihg; hte tlif^^^lldt. 

Q. [t mi used to ’8iitqp<ttrtia^^ 
the poeU aliude* 

Tb^ art an elm, my httilifand ; t a vine, 
Wlioiowaaktiess married to thy stronger state* 
Makes me with thy strength to communioate, 



E^LOttT^ioK* It. $4 [elocutio, Lat] 

The power of duent speedi* 

A travelled doctor of physick* of bold* and of 
able doctiikm* Yfbcton. 

2. Power (rf* speaking; speech. 

Whose taste* too long forborne, at first essay 
Gave tlooutUm to the mate* and taught 
1 'he tongue not made for speech to speak thy 
p^se. JdiUm, 

9. The power of expression or diction ; 
eloquence ; beauty of words. 

llie third happiness of this poet*t Imagination Is 
rlorutton* or the art of cloathing or Hdurning that 
thought so found* and wied, m apt* significant* 
and sounding words. Dryden, 

As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble 
thougiits* so much more to express those thoughts 
with elocution. Driven. 

E'logy. n. 8. [eloge, Fr.] Praise ; pa- 
negyrick. 

Buckiiigbam lay under millions of maledictions, 
which at me prince’s arrival did vanish into prais^ 
es and elogta, Watton, 

If I durst say all 1 know of the ehgie$ received 
concerning him* 1 should offend the modesty of 
our author. Bottle. 

Some excellent persons, above my approbauon 
or elogy, have considered this subject. 

Holder's Blenienu tf Speech. 

fo E'loigne. V, a, [eloigner j Fr.] To 
])ut at a distance ; to remove one far 
from another. Now disused. 

From wordly care himself he did eloin, 

And icnreatlv shunned manly e xcrcise. Fairy Qiceen. 

ril tell tlnfc now* dear love ! what thou shult do 
To anger destiny, as she doth us ; 

How I sliall stay though she elnigne me thus* 

And how postenty shall know it too. Donne. 

To ELONGATE 
J^at.] 

1 . To lengthen ; to draw out ; to pro- 
tract ; to stretch. 

2. To put further off. 

The first star of Aries, in Uie lime of Meton tlie 
Athenian* uas placed in the veiy intersection* 
which Is now elongated Mid moved eastward twen- 
ty-eight degrees. * Bmten. 

V’o Elo'ngatk. v.n. To go off (o a 
distance from any thing. 

About Cape Frio in Brasilia, the South point of 
the compass varieth twelve degrees unto the West; 
hut eUmgaUng froin the coast of Brasilia* towards 
the shore of Africa, it varieth eastward. 

Btvttm's Vutg, Errowrs, 

Elong ACTION. n,s, [from' f /Mfgafc.] 

1. The act of stretching or lengthening 
Itself. 

To this mbtitni of ehngntUm of the fibres* Is 
owing the umou or conglutination of t|ie jmrts of I 
tlic body* when they are scpi^iited by a wpund. 

^ ^ ^ ^thuthm 0 H JUmonts, 

2. The fitat9 <^ being stretdiefi. 

J$, [In tnedidne.] An imperfect ludcatton^ 
when the ligament of any ji^t it ae e«w’j 
temted or relaxed a* to lengUlnni^ 
limb, but ^ not let the bone 
out 6 f Ha pWe. t 

Whmlgmiont are the effect of an humoar sei^fig 
upon a bgament, thereby making it Ikbh to be 
stretched; and to be thrust * 


V. a, [from longus, 


little force. 

Vo’t I. 




ioe; ipae^i^liidlk<to« thidgia^ 
it fkom anotner. 

distant points In the celestial expanse ap- 
pear tp theeye In so staell a degree of cmgaHtm 
Irom another* as bears no proportion to WW U 
rath OlanvUle's Scepsu. 

5« Departure t removal. 

Nor then had it been placed in a nddiHe point* 
but that of deseent* or ilongaiunt, 

^ Vulg, Enui0$, 

7b ELOTE. V. a. [laopen to run* Dttt} 
To run awi^ ; to Imak loose; to eeoape 
from law or restraint. 

It is necessary to treat women as members of the 
body politick* since great numbers of them have 
eloped from their allegiance. Adduon't Freeholder. 

what from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well (tom him ebpe. Prior. 

The fool whose wife ehpet some thridh a quarter* 
For matrimonial solace dies a martyr. Pope. 
Elo'pkmbnt. «. s. [from elope.] De- 
parture from just restraint ; rejection of | 
lawful power : commonly ui^ of a 
wife. 

An elopement is the vpltmtai^ departure of a wifis 
from her husbaud to live with an adulterer* and 
with whom she lives in breach of the matrimonial 
vow, Aytjffi^t Parergon. 

The negligent husband, (rusting to the efficacy 
of his principle* was undone by nis wife’s elope* 
meat fhm him. Arbuthnot. 

Elo)^ n. 8, [S^.] A fish ; reckoned 
however by Milton among the serpents. 

Scorpion and asp* and amphi^na dire, 

Cerastes horn’d, hydrus* ana elops drear, 

And dipsags, Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Eloquence, n. s. [eloquentia, Lat.] 

1. The power of speaking with fluency 
and elegance ; oratory. 

Action is eloauencCf and die eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shakesp. Conolanus. 

Athens or free Rome* where eloquence 
Flourish’d since mute. Milton. 

His infant softness pleads a milder doom* 

And speaks with ail me eloquence of tears. Heigh. 

2. Ele^nt language uttered with fluency. 

Say^ she be mute, and will not speak a word \ 
llien I’ll commend her volubility* 

And say she utter'd piercing eloquence. Shahesp 
Fit words attended on Ids weighty sense* 

And mild persuasion flow’d in eloqucnce.Po^'s Od 

E'loqubnt. adj. [elo^eno, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the power of oratory ; having the 
power of fluent and elegant speech. 

The Lord of hosts doth take away the captain 
of fifty* and the honourable man* and the counsel- 
lor* and the running artificer* and the eloquent 
orator. Isaiah, id. 3. 

O death • all eloquent, you only prove 
What dust we dote on* when ’tis man we love. 

Pope. 

Else, pronoun, [cller, Sax.] Other; 
one besides : it is applied both to per- 
sona and things. 

To stand stained with travel* and sweating with 
desire to see him ; thinking of notliinge^* putting 
all affairs else in obli\ion* as if there were notliinu 
else to be done but to see 1dm. ShaKotp. Henrv IV. 

Should be or any elie search* he will find evi- 
dence of the Divine Wisdom. 

Hale's Origin ffMankhd. 

He Says, 'twas then with him* as now with you; 

He did It when he imd nothing else to do.Drnaem. 

Else, adv, 

1. Otherwiae. 

Dare not* on thy lifie, 

T«aeh Sught of mine besim* by lot my due* 
put etandaloof* and think pronme to view i . 
lids faulehioD. eke, not hitherto withstoofL 
Thim hostUe fields shall fatten with thy bl^* 

What ways are there whmehy.we should 
sitred* bat either by an internal impresiion of flis 


l^orion of a God upon oi^milnsf, r ebe by mich 
extengd and visible effeeti as our reaa tdli os 
psttst he attributed to tdine cause * Tilktson, 

. Beside; except that meptioned. 

Pieasuies which no where eke ware to be found* 
And all Etysium in a spot of ground. Dryden. 

3. It Im SflNmliiiies or before it super- 
duo(i4f # * 

Be more absSendons* 

Or eke, good night your vow. Shakesp. 

Elsewhere, odo. [else and ipAere.] 

1. In any other place. 

Tliere are here divers trees, #hldi are not to be 
found eketohore. Abbot's Descrip, qf the World. 

As he proved that Pison was not Ganges* or 
Oehon* Nilus ; so where to find them ebemere he 
knew not. Rels^^s JBptory. 

For* if we chance to fix our thoughts elsewhere, 
Though our eyes open be* we canpot see. Dames. 

Henceforth oracles are ceas’d* 

And thou no more with pomp and sacrifice 
Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos* or elsewhere. Milton. 

Althooglt seasoned bodies may and do live near 
as long in London as elsewhere, yet new-comers 
and children do not. Graunt's Bills of Mhiality, 

2. In other places ; in some other place. 

They which elseuhere complain* that injury is 

offered to the meanest minister* when the magis- 
trate appointeth him what to wear* think the 
gravest prelates no competent judges where it is 
fit for tlie minister to stand. Hooker. 

Lot \xs uo mure contend* nor blame 
Each otiier* blam’d enough elsewhere. Milton, 

Bestow* base man, thy idle threats elsewhere ; 
My mother’s daughter knows not how to fear. 

Driven. 

If it contradict what hh says elsewhere, it u no 
new or strange thing. TUhtson, 

To Elu'cidate. p. a. [elucido, ^t.] To 
eralfiin ; to clear ; to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the piattcr* let us consider 
it. ^ Boyle, 

Elucid ACTION. II. a. [from elutidate*] 
Explanation; exposition. 

Wc shall* in order to ihotlucidatian of tliis mat- 
ter* suhjoiu the following experiment. Boyle, 

Elucida'toe. It. f. [from elucidate.] 
Explainer ; expositor ; commeittator. 

Obscurity is brought over them by the courie 
of ignorance and age, and yet more by tbrir j 
dantical elucidatort. 


lebpe- 

AiSot. 


To ELU'DE. v.e, [eludo, Lat.] 

1 . To escape by stratagem ; to avoid any 
mischief or danger by ardfic#. 

Several pernicious vices* notorious among 
escape or elude the punishment of any law 3 et in- 
vented. _ Sw^L 

He who looks no higher for the motives of nis 
conduct than the resentments of iiutUan justice* 
whenever he can presume himself cunning enough 
to elude, rich enough to bribe* or strong enough to 
resist it* will be under no restraint. B%ert 

2. '1 o mock by an unexpected escape. 

]Me gentle Delia beckons from tlie plain* 

Then* hid in shades* eludes her eager swain ; 

But feigns a laugh to see me searcii aronnd* 

And by that laugh tlie willing fair is foUnd. Pope. 

ELu'DruLR. [from Possible 

to be defeated. 

There Is not f 
than tiie happine 



blessed part efofr 
artifice* 

Elves. The i^tiral of elf. See Elf. 
Faity'ahwff 

\^ho•emiduigl^^ets by some fhrest side, 
jBh fimntsin* sothh belated peasant sees* 

he MM. ^ , .««*«»• 

Ye ivlphs and sylpbids to your chief give ear ; 
Fays* niries* g^i* elves and dcnioiis hear, 1 <q>e, 

X'lvblock. fi. t. [from e/vet and lock,} 
41 80» 
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Knots in the hair snpeMitioiiily sup- 
posed to be tangled by the &uies. 

l^om the like mightnmoeefl the fears of polling 
ekeloch, or compltoUM iNurs of tti« head. 

Brcvm*$ Vulg, Trr. 

E'lvish. adj, [fWmi elvti^ the plural of 
elf : it had been written more properly 
eg£iA.] Relating to elves, or wandering 
s^its, 

lliou eltlifk markt, nburtive, rioting hog ! 

• The slave of nature, aiui Die son of hell ! Sholee^, 
No muse hath been so bold. 

Or of the latter or the old, 

Those elimh secrets to unfold. 

Which lie from others reading. Drayton. 

Elu'mbatep. ndj [elumbis, Lat] Weak- 
ened in the loins. Diet. 

Eli^'sion. n. H. [clusiot I at.] An es- 
cape from etup’Iry or examination ; a 
fraud ; an artifice 

An a|mendix, reUting to tlie tmnnmutation of 
tuclnh, detects the impostures and ehinfom of those 
who have pretended to it. Wiwiioard't Nat. Uut. 

Elu'sive. aiy. [from etude,] Practising 
elusion ; using arts to gseape. 

TMistve of the bridal day, She gives 
Fund hopes to all, and all wiiii hopes deceives. Pope* 

Elu'sory* [from elude^ Tend- 

ing to elude; tending to deceive; frau- 
dulent; deceitful; fallacious. 

It may be feared they are but Parthian Bights, 
ambuscade retreats, and elutary tergiversation. 

Browns Vulg. Err. 

To Elu'te. V. a. [c/ieo, Lat.] To wash 
off. 

The more oily any spirit is, the more pernici- 
ous ; because it is iuurcier to be elated by tbe blood. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

To Elu'triatb. t). a. [elutrio, Lat.] 
To decant ; or strain out. I 

The pressure of tbe air upon ihe lungs is much 
jess than it has been c^mipulod by some ; l>ut still 
it is somethiug, and tlio alteration of one tenth of 
Its forte upon the lungs must produce Home dif- 
ference in UutrkUng tbe bloutl as it passes through 
the lungs. Arhutfmot on Air. 

Elv'sian. adj [r/ysii/s, I^t.] Pertain- 
ing to Elysium; pleasant; deliciously 
sou and soothing ; exceedingly delight- 
ful. 

Tiic river of life, through midst of heaven, 

Rolls o'er eltisian flowers her amber stream. tdUton, 

JtuLSS!UM. If. [Lat.] The place 
assigned by the heathens to happy souls ; j 
any place exquisitely pleasant. 

To have thee with thy ii,«s to stop my month, 

So should'*!>t thou eitiier tuiii my flying sout, 

Or 1 should breathe it so into tfiy body. 

And tin n it liv'd in sweet Elmum.Shak Hen. VI. 

'F.m. a cimtraction of (hem. 


Saarcbert oaanot t^iwliatliar M* omuMmm 
leaniioM nr from a heedek 

fever. Qvmunt. 

Emacula'tion* II* «, [maeui4ii$ LaL] 
I'he act of fireding any tmiig flom ipots 
or foulness. JMcL 

E'manant. a4f> 
ing from something else. 

The first act of the dHrSiie natmre, reladngto the 
world, ahd Mi adminiitratlon tlier^ it an etna- 
nant act : the most wife counsel ana porpoae of 
Almighty God terminate in those two great tran- 
sienl or emanant acts or works, the work of crea- 
tion and providence. Hale*s Origin Mankind. 

To E'manA'TB. V. n. [emano, Lat.] To 
issue or dow tnm something else. 
Emana'tion. n.$. [etnanatiOf iMt.] 

1. The act issuing or proceeding from 
any cither substance. 

Aristotle ouid, that it streamed by connatural 
result and emanation from God, the infinite and 
eternal Mind, as the light issues from the Sun.&u^A. 

2 That which issues fi*om another sub- 
stance; an efflux; effluvium. 

The ex{)erience of those profitable and excellent 
emanations from God, may be, and commonly are, 
tlie first motive of our love. Taylor. 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a te- 
nuous emanatlont or continued efiluvicim, wliic^b, 
after some distance, retracteth unto itself ; as in sy- 
rups, oils, and viscosities, which spun, at length 
retire into their former dimensions. Broin. 

Sucli were the features of her heav*nly fliee ; 
Her linibswere formed with such harmonious grace; 
So faultless was the f^raroe, as if the whole 
Had Iteeii an emanation of tbe soul. Dryden. 

The letters, every judge will sec, were by no 
means efforts of the genius, but emancitams or the 
heart. Pope. 

Each emanation of bis fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue be inspires ; 
Each art lie prompts, ebch charm he can create ; 

\V bate’er he gives, are giv’u for you to hate.P(9ie. 

Emana'tivk. any. [from emano^ Lat.] 
Issuing from another. Diet, 

To EMA NCIPATE, r. a. [emancipo, 
l.at.] To set free from servitude ; to 
re.store to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of 
truth, we liocuine emanapated from testiiiionial 
cng<«ge incuts. Brawn 

By the twelve tables, only those were called 
unto the intestate succession of their parents that 
were in the parents *^power, excluding all emanri- 
pated children. Aylyjts Parergon. 

They emancipated tlicmselves from dependence. 

Aiiuthnot. 

Emancipa'tion. n. $. [from emanci- 
pate.] The act of setting me ; deliver- 
ance from slaveiy. 

Obstinacy in opinions holds the dogmatist in 
the chains of error, without hope of emancipation, 
GlanvillPs ocepsie. 


For he could coin and counterfeit 

; New words with little or no wit *, 

And when with hasty noise he spoke "m, 

I’he ignorant fur current took 'em. Hudibreti. 

To EMA'CIATE. v. a. [cmacto, Lat.] 
To waale; to deprive of tiesh. 

Men after long map i ati n g diets wax plump, fat, 
and almost new. Bacon. 

All dying of the conswption, die emaciated and 
lean. Qtmnde BiUs ^ MoriaBiy. 

To Em a'ciatb. •. n. To Iom ; to 

pine ; to grow lean. 

He emaciated and pined away inthaloo anxious 
enquiry of the sea's leciprocatioD, althoo^ not 
dxown^ thereiii. Mmm. 

Emacia'tion. m. $. [emaciaiui, Lat] 

1. Hie act of makifrg lean. 

1. The atate of one grown lean. 


To Ema'rginatb.. V. a. [margo, Lat.] 
To take away the margin or edge of any 
thing. Diet 

To EMA'scuifATE. V. a. [emMCuhLat.] 
L Tocaatrate; to deprive of virility. 

When it Is fouadliowmany ewes, suppose twen* 
tv, mie ram will serve, we may geld nineteen, or 
tnereabouti ; for if you emasnUate but tan. you 
shall, by promtsouous copulatioa» biuidotjbe in- 
crease. CrautU. 

|2. To effeminate; to weaken; to vitiate 
by unmanly eoftnete. 

From wars and from aiairs of state abstain ; 
Women msueulate a mcmaieh's icigu. Dryden. 

Ifangptoua principles impose upon our under- 
standinga, emaeeulaU oat apirits, and spoil our 
temper. CoUkr. 

EMASCVtA*TiOH; 11. t. [fiom emueulute.] 


1. CaatratKM. 

S. JOfinninM^ ; womanish qaalitiM; «>• 

wady eam f v f, 

To EmbaTb. r. a. [eUtballeri fr*] 

1, To make up into a bundle. 

2. To bind up ; to indose. 

Below her arm her weed did somewhat tmfli, 
Aud her straight lags most bravely were embaTd 
111 golden bu»ins ^costly cordtcpln. Fairy 

To EmBA'lm, r. a. lembamner, Fr. em* 
baleamer. Span.] To iti^regnate a body 
with aromaticks, that it may resist pu« 
tr^&ctioii. 

Embalm me, 

Then lay me forth ; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 

Shaltetp. 

I would shew future times 
\\ hat you were, and teach them t' urge towards 
such ; 

Verse emb<tlmt virtue, and tombs or tlirones of 
rhymes 

Preserve frail transitory fame as much 
As spice doth bodies from conupt ah's touch. 

Dome. 

Muse ! at that name thy sacred sorrows shed ; 
Those tears eternal tliat embalm tiie dead. Pope. 

EmbaTmer. r. s. [from embalm.] One 
that practises the art of embalming and 
preserving bodies. 

Ttie Romans were not so good emhalmers as the 
Egyptians, so the body was utterly consumed. 

Bacon*s Nat. Hist. 

To Emba'r. V. a. [from bar.] 

1. To shut; to enclose. 

Themselves for fear into his jaws to faji, 
lie forc’d to castle strong to lake their flight ; 
Where fast embard in niighty brazen wall, 

He has them now four years besieg’d to mak* 
them thrall. ^ Spenser. 

In form of airy members fair cmbar*d 
His spirits pure were subject to our sight. Fairfast, 

2. To Stop ; to hinder by prohibition ; to 
block up. 

' Translating the mart unto Calais, he einhared all 
further trade for the future. Bacon* s Henty VII. 
If this commerce 'twixt heav'n and earth were 
not 

FmbaPd, and all this traffick quite foigot. 

She, for whose lo&s we have lamented thus. 
Would work more fully and pow'rfully on us. 

Donne. 

Embarca'tion. fi. b. [from embark.] 

1 , The act of putting on shipboaid. 

The French gentlemen were very solicitous for 
the embarcatwn <if the army, and tor the depar- 
ture of the fleet, ^ ^ Ciarenaon. 

2. 'The act of going on shipboard. 

Emba'roo. n. B. [embargar, Span.] A 
prohibition to pass ; in commerce, a stop 
put to trade. 

He knew that the subjects of Flanders drew so 
great commodity from the trade of England as by 
embargo they would soon wax weary of Perkin. 

Bacods Henry VII. 
After an embargo of our trading ships in the 
river of Bourdeaux, and other points of sovereign 
affront, tbeie did succeed the action of Rhe«z« 

Wetton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own partico- 
lar, for tbe embargo which was laid upon it 

Dryden, 

To Emba'rk. V. a. [mbarjuer, Fr.] 

1. To put on shipbonrd. 

Of mankind, ao nmneroas late, 

All left, itt one imail bottom swam emfrufr'd. 

MUton. 

The kina bad provided a good fleet, and had 
caused a body of thiee thottsand fool to be aai- 
barhed on those ships* Clmtnaon. 
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Straight to the ihlps Jteneas took hU way» 
hit meiu ^ sklm’d along the sea. 

* D^en^f JBn^idf 

To engage another in any alair. ^ 

To Emba'rk« V. n. 

1. To tp on ahipboard. 

1 should with speed embark, 

And with their embassy return to Greece* 

J, mUpt. 

S« To engage in any aflSdr* 

To EMBA'KRASS, e«a. [emiarofifr^ Fr«] 
To perplex ; to diatrees ; to entangle. 

I saw my friend a little embarramd, ana turned 
aOay. Spectator, 

Emba'rrassment. n. a. [from mbar- 
rasa,] Perplexity ; entanglement 

tet your method be plain, that your hearers 
may run through it without embamuimmr, and 
cake a clear view of t^ie whole. lVatt$'s Logick. 

To Emba'sb* ft. nr. [from baae,] 

1. To vitiate ; to depauperate ; to lower ; 
to deprave ; to impair. 

Grauis are annuali so tliat the virtue of the seed 
is not worn out ; whereas in a tree it hembated by 
the eround. Bacon, 

1 nave no service or ignoble end, in my present 
labour, which may, on either side, restrain or 
embate the freedom of my pour judgment. Woiion. 

I will rather chute to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, 
whose embated flexibleness shall be forced to bend. 

, Charlet, 

A pleasufO cational, and angelical: a 
pleasure mbtemT with no appendant sting ; hut 
such a one as being honey in the mouth, never 
turns to gall or gravel In the belly. South. 

S, To degrade ; to vilify. 

Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
I bless niy Tot, tliat was so luck y plac’d ; 

But then the more your own niishau 1 rue, 

That are so much by so mean love embai'd. Spent. 

Emba'ssador. n. a. [See Ambassa- 
DOUR.] One sent on a publick mes- 
sage. 

Mighty Jove’s emhaisador appear'd 
With the same message. Denham. 

Myself, ray king’s, embassador will go. Dryden. 

Emba'ssadress. n.a. A woman sent 
on a ptibiick message. 

W ith fear the modest matron lifts her eyes, 

And to the bright tmhastadreu replies. Gart/t’sOeid. 

Eiwitassage. > n. s. [It may be observed, 

F/mbassy. j that though our authors 
write almost indiscriminately embaaaa- 
dor, or ambassador, embassage, or aai- 
bassage ; yet there is scarcely an exam- 
ple of amhaasy, ail concurring to write 

1. A publick message ; a messoge con- 
cerning business between princes or 
states. 

Fresh embauy and suits, 

Nor from tire state nor private friends, hereafter. 
Will I lend ear to. Shakesp, Coridanut. 

Wiien he was at Newcastle he ‘»eut a solemn 
embassage unto James king of Scotland, to treat 
and conclude a | cace with him. Boctm’f Hen, VII. 

The peace polluted thus, n chosen band 
He flrHt commisaions to the Latian land. 

In threai’niiig embassy, 2)ryden*t Mneid. 

2. Any solemn message. 

He sends tlie angels on embassies with bis decrees. 

• Tayler. 

B. An errand in an ironical sense. 

A bird was made fly with such art to carry a 
written among the ladles, that one might 

•ayi if a live oird, how taught^ If dead, how 
made ? ^ney, 

l^^imhle mischance, that art so light of foot, 

Doth not thy embassage belong to me ; 

And am I l|wt that know it ? SHd^, 11. 


EMB 

To Emba'ttlb. tr. tf. [finni baitU.} To 
mge in Older or amV of battle. 

The English are embattUd', 

To horse ! yon gallant princes, strait to liorae 1 

Shaketp. 

I oonld drive her from the ward of her reputa- 
tion, her marriage-vow, and a thousand otiter her 
defcnoesi which now are too strongly embattled 
against me. Shakeq>» 

On their emkattPd ranks the waves return. 

And overwhelm the war ! MiUads Par, Lett. 

EmbattVd nations strive in vain 
Ike hero’s glory to restrain : 

Streamt arm’d with rocks, and mountains rad with 
fire, 

in vain awnst his force consmre. frier. 

7b Embattle, v. n* To be ranged in 
battle array. 

The night 

Is shiny, and they say we shall emhattU 
By the second hour of the mom. Shakap. 

To Emba'y. V, a. [from baigner to bathe, 
Fr.] 

1. To bathe; towet; to wash. Notused. 
Tn her lap a little babe did play 

His cruel sport ; 

For in her streaming blood he did embay 
His little hands, and tender joints embiew. 

Fairy Queen. 

Every sense the humour sweet embay% 

And, siumb’iing soft, my heart did steal away. 

Fairy Queen. 

2. [From fray.] To inclose in a bay ; to 
land lock. 

If that the Turkish fleet 
Be not insheiter’d and embay*d, they’re drown’d 

Sfiaketp. 

To EM BETLISH. v. a. [embellir, Fr.] 
To adorn : to beautify ; to grace with 
ornaments ; to decorate. 

How much more beauteous had the fountain 
been, 

EmbelUsltd with her first created green ; 

Wlicre crystal streams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an um of native stone. Dn/d. Juv. 

The names of the fi cures that emheltished the 
discourses of those that understood the art of 
s|)eaking, are not the art and skill cf speaking 
well. Locke. 

That which was once the most beautiful spot of 
Italy, covered with uaUces, embellished by cmpe> 
rors’, and celebrated by poets, has now nothing to 
shew but ruins. Addison on Italy. 

Embellishment, n. a. [from embellish',] 
Ornament ; adventitious beauty ; deco- 
ration : adscititious grace ; any thing 
that confers the power of pleasing. 

Cultivate the wild licentious savage 
'With wisdom, discipline, and libernT arts, 

Tlie emhelUshments of life, ^ Addison's Cato, 

Apparitions, visions, and intercourses of all 
kinds between the dead and the living, are tlie 
freouent and familiar embellishments of the legends 
of tne Romish church. Atte^ry 

E'mbering. n. a. The ember days. A 
word used by old authors, now obso- 
lete. 


For Friday, Saturn, and Wednesday. Tusser 
FMBERfl. n. a. [Without a singular 
fcmypia* Sax. ashes; rinmyria, Islan- 
dic^, hot ashes or cinders.] Hot cind- 
ers ; ashes not yet extinguished. 

Take hot embers, and put them about a bottle 
filled with new beer, almost to the very neck : 
let Uie bottle be well stopped, lest it fly out ; and 
coitUtiue It, renewing the embers erery day for the 
•pfioe of ten days. Bacon t Nat. Hist, 

If the atr wilinot pormit. 

Some still removed pl^ce will fit, j 

Wk^e glowing eiabert through the room 
Teach 'figlit to Counterfeit a gloom. Mtihm 


EMB 

While thus heav’n’s 'highest counselt^ hy th' 
low 

Footsteps of their efle oU, ha trac’d too weH, 

He tost his troubled eyes, embers tliat glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for liell. 

Cratkaw. 

He said, and rose, as holy seal inspires ; 

He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 

Dryden't Vtnd. 

EmbRRWekk. R. a, [Tlie original of this 
word has been much controverted : 
some derive it fixim embera or ashes 
strewed by peiutents on their head:) ; 
but Nclaon decides in favour of Marts^ 
chal, who derives it :fram ymbren or em- 
bren a courac or circumvolution.] A 
w^k in which an ember day falls. 

The ember days at the four seasons are tiie 
Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday after the first 
Sunday iii'Lent, the feast of Pentecost, Septem- 
ber 14 , Decciuber 15 . ^ Common Prayer. 

Stated tiroes appointed for fasting are Lent, and 
the four seasons of the year called emberweeks. 

Aylijje's Parergon, 
To EMBEZZLE, r. n. [This word seems 
corrupted hy m ignorant pronunciation 
from imbecile^' ^ 

1 . To appropriate by breach of trust ; to 
turn what is intrusted in his hands to 
his own use. 

He had embevtled the king's treasure, and ex- 
torted mom y by way of loan Yrom all men. Hayu 

2. To waste ; to swallow up in riot. 

When thou hast emhczxCd all liiy store. 

Where’s all thy father left ? Dryden's Pe*$. 

Embezzlement, n, a. [from embezzle,] 

1. The act of appropriating to himself 
that which is received in trust for ano- 
ther. 

2. The tiling appropriated. 

To EmblaZe. V, a. {blaaonntr, Fr.] 

1. To adorn with glittering embellibh- 
ments. 

Th* unsought diamonds 
Would so emblaze the forehead of the deep. 

And so bestud with stars, that they boiow 
Would grow inur'd to light. MUUm, 

No weeping orphan saw his father’s stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. Pope. 

2. To blazon ; to paint with ensigns ar- 
morial. 

Nor shall this blood be wiped from thy point. 
But ihou shalt wear it as a herald’s coat, 

T’ emblaze the honour which thy master got. Shak. 

He from the glittering slaiF unfurl'd 
Th* imperial ensign, streaniing to the wind, 

R ith gems ami gulden lustre rich emblaz'd, 
Serapnick arms and trophies. Milton's Par. Lott. 

To EmblaZon. v. a. [biaaonner, Fr.] 

1. To adorn with figures of heraldry ; to 
grace with ensigns armorial. 

2. To deck in glaring coloura ; to set out 
pompously to shew. 

We find Augustus, for tome petty conquest, 
emblawned hy Uie poets to the highest pitch. 

HakemUan Providence. 

Emblazonry, it. a. [Mto embtmson.] 
Pictures upon shields. 

Him touimI 

A globe of seraphim Inclos’d 

With bright embhwmy and horrent arms. Milton. 

emblems A Ispshmism.] 

1. Inlay ; eiuudiel ; any thing inserted into 
thB’ body of unodier. 

2* An occult representation ; an allusive 
poture ; a typuxd designation* 

Slie had all the royal makings of a queen. 

The rod, and bird of peace, and all such embkv^ 
lAld nobly on her. bhakesp, Henry VII. 
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If yon dmw your bemt in an mhkmt tliew a 
andrcape of die coaoliy, natural to 0*9 b^t. 

OmtleTrt.^ 

Thy mighty matter*# emhiem, In uhose /ace 
Sate m^uetay heighten’d with majestick grace. 

Denham. 

He it indeed a proper emhlem of knowledge and 
acdon, being all head and paws. Addiion’t Guard. 

To E'mblsm. r. dr. ffrom the noun.] To 
represent in an occult cnr illusive manner. 
Not used. 

The primitive siglit of eiemeots doth fitly emblem 
that of opinions . GlanvUleU Seejmit* 

1. Comprising an emblem ; allusive ; oc- 
cultly representative. 

In the ueli fram’d models, 

With nmblemalick skill and mystick order, 

Thou sliew’dst where tow’rs on battlcmeiiUshould 
rise, 

Where gates should oj>en, or where walls shoulrl 
compass. Prior, 

The poets contribute to the explication of re- 
verses purely emblematical, or when the persons 
are allegorical. Addixan. 

2. Dealing in emblems ; using emblems. 

By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 

\\ hat docs your emhlmatick w orshi p mean. Prior. 

Emblem a'tic ALLY, adv- [from emble- 
mat tea/.] In the manner of emblems ; 
allusively ; with occult representation. 

Others have spoken emblematically and liicrogli 
phlcally, as to the Egyptians ; and the phoenix 
was the hierogliphick uf the sun. 

Brown'g Vulg, Erronrs. 
He took a fpeat stone, and | ut it up under the 
oak, cmA/cffumca/iy joining the two great elements 
of masonry. bioiji. 

Emblb'matist. n,i» [from emblem,] 
Writers or in venters of emblems. I 

These fables are still maintained by symbolical j 
writers, cmblematutt, and I le riiU U. Broum U u/g.J'>. | 

F/mBOLISM. It. a. 

1. Intercalation ; insertion of days or years 
to produce regularity and equation of 
time. 

Tlie civil constitutions of tli? >t*.irwere aftor 
difierent manners in several imtioiis ; some osins; 
the sun’s year, hut in divers fa'.liiiMis ; and some 
following the moon, iiiiding out emholhmi or equa- 
tions, even to the addition of whole months, to 
make ail as even as they could. Holder on Time. 

2. The time inserted ; intercalatory time. 

L*m BOLUS. II. s, Any thing 

inserted and acting in another, as the 
sucker in a pump. 

Our members make a sort of an hydr^iick en 
gine, in wliich a chemical liquor, resembling blood, 

IS driven tbrough elastick cnanticls by an emlfolus, 
like the hearL Atbutlmot. 

To EMBOSS, t. a, [from bosse a pro- 
tuberance, Fr.] 

1. To form %rith protuberances ; to cover 
with something rising into lumps or 
butiches. 

Timon hath made his everlasting mansion 
Upon the beaclied verge of the salt fiuod : 
which once a-day, with his embtmed frotii, 
llie turbulent surge shall cover. Shahetp, Timon. 
Thou art a bile, 

A plague tore, at cmhemd carbuncle. 

In my corrupted blood. Shake^, Kmg Lear. 

Botches and blains must all his tmbm. 

And all his people. MiUon*t Par, Lott. 

All crowd In naipi, at at a night alarm 
The bees drive oat upon each ouier’s backs, 

T emkMi their hives in elnsters. Diyd.DonSdmtt. 

S. To engnre with xdie^ or i^ng work. I 
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Then o’er the lofty gate his art 
Androgeo’s death, ofiTiings to his ghost. 

Drydm't Virg. 

3. [from emboister, Fr. to incme in 
box.] To inclose ; to include ; to cover. 

I’he knight his tbrilliaiitspcar agaio essiw’d 
In his bras.i-plated body iojenitm* Spenter. 

And in the way, as sue did weep and wail, 

A knight her met, in mighty arms mbm*d. 

Fairy Qum. 

4. [embotcoret Itai.] To inchMe in 
thicket. 

Like that self-begotten bird 
111 th’ Ambian woods embost. FHltaiCt Agonisteo, 

5. Tohuntliard. 

When a deer is hard run and foams at the 
mouth, he is said to be enAost : a dog afoo, when 
he is strained with hard running, especially upon 
hard ground, will have Ids knees swelled, and 
tlicn he is said to be emhosl, from botse, Ircnch, a 
tumour. llanmer. 

Oh, he is more mad 

I’lian Telamon fur Ids shield ; the boar of Thessaly 
VV as never so embost. Shahesp. 

W e have almost emboat him : you shall see Ins 
full to-idgiit. Shttketp. 

Empo'ssmrnt. «. g. [from m6o«.] 

1. Any thing standing out from the rest; 
jut ; eminence. 

I wish also, in the verv middle, a fair mount, 
with three ascents and alleys, enough for four to 
walk a- breast ; which I would have to be perfect 
circles, without any bulwarks or emJwesments, 

Bacon’s Emyt, 

2. Relief ; rising work. 

They are at a loss about the word pendentis ; 

some fanry it expit^sses only the great embaoment 
of the figure, others believe it hung otl the helmet 
in alto relievo. Addison on Italy. 

To Embo'ttlb. V. a. [bouteille, Fr.] 
To include in bottles ; to bottle. 

Slirom, firmest fruit 
KmhoUkd, long as Priameaii Troy 
Witlistuod the Greeks, endures. Philips. 

To Embo'wel. r. a. [from bowel.] To 
ev'seorate; to deprive of the entrails; 
to exent crate. 

The schoob, 

f'whtiHHlled of (heir clociriue, have left oil 
The danger (o itself. Shakesp. 

Vinbou'ell'd will I see thee by and by ; 

' nil then, in blood, by noble Percy lye. Shakesp. 
The roar 

EinlmirWd with outrageous noise the nir, 

An<] all her entrails tore. Milton's Par, Ixtst. 

Fossils and minerals that tli’ emboweWd earth 
Displays. Philips. 

To F2MBRA'CE. v. a, [embrafser, Fr.] 

1. To hold fondly in the arms; to squeeise 
in kindness. 

Embrace again, my sons ' be foes no more ; 

Nor stain your country with her children’s gore. 

D^en. 

2. To seize ardently or eagerly ; to lay 
hold on : to welcome ; to accept wil- 
ling^ any thing offered. 

1 take it, your own business calls on you. 

And you ar^ace tli’ occasion to depart. Shakesp. 

At first, her mother earth she holdelh dear, 

And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. 

Davies. 

They who are represented by the wise virgins, 
endfraced the profession of the Ciiristlan religion, 
as the foolish virrins also had dqtie. TllMson. 

3. To comprdSend ; to take in : as^ 110 - 
tural phuooopky embmoea many act- 
eitcea. 

4. To comiirifie ; to indote ; to contain ; 
to encompagg ; to encirde* 

Low at bit fiset a spadoiss piahi is plac’d, 
Between the monnttati avd the ttxeam em^add. 

Denham, 
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5. To admit ; to receive. 

Fenton, Heav’n give thee joy ! 
hat cannot be eschewed, must beefaknteed.^k' 
If a man can be assured of anjrtblng, uriliiout 
having examined, what Is there dwt he mat not , 
embrace tor truth ? Lmke, 

6. To find ; to take. 

Fleanee, his son. 

Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his fathei^s, must embrace the fate 
Ctf that dark hour. Shake^, MatAetk, 

7. To gqueeae in a hosifle nuuiner. 

To Embra'cb. e« it. To join in an an- 

brace. 

Let me embrace with old Vioentio ; 

And wander we to see thy honest son, 

Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. Shaketp 
Embra'ce. w. s. [from tie verb.] 

1 . Clasp ; fond pressure in the armg ; hug. 

Thames, the most lov'd of all the ocean’s sons 

By his old sire, to his embracet runs. Denham, 

2. All hostile squeeze ; crush. 

Embra'cement. n. a. {jtrom embrace.] 
1. Clasp in tlie arms ; hug ; embrace. 

Thus death becomes a rival to us ail, 

And hopes wilh foul embratemerds her to get, 

In whose decay virtue’s fair shrine must Iml. 5W. 

There cherisning one another witli dear, though 
chaste embracements, with sweet, though cold kis- 
ses, it might seem that Love was come to play 
him there without darts. Sidney. 

I. Hostile hug ; grapple. 

These beasts, fi^iting wilh 4ny man, stand 
upon their hinder feet, and so this did, being 
ready to give me a shrewd embractmetd, Sidney. 

3. Comprehension. 

Nor can her wide embracements filled be.Daviea 

4. State of being contained ; inclosure. 

The f)arts in roan’s body easily reparable, ns 

spirits, blood, and fic.sh, die m the embracements ot 
the parts hardly re[)aruble, as bones, nerves, and 
membranes. . Bacon's Natural Hishny. 

5. Conjugal endearment. 

1 would freeiier rejoice in that absence, wherein 
he won honour, than in the embracements of his 
bed, where he would shew roost hvc.ShaJc. Coriol, 

Embra'cer. n.s, [from embrace.] The 
person embracing. 

Yet arc tliey the greatest embracers of pleasure 
>y other upon earth ; and they esteem of pearls 
, ^bbles, so they may satisfy tlieir gust, in point 
of pleasure or revenge. Howel. 

Embra'suke. If. «. [embrasure, Fr.] 
An aperture in the wall, through which 
the cannon is pointed ; battlement. 
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To Embra've. V. a, [from brave,] To 
decorate ; to embellish ; to deck ; to 
grace ; to adorn. Not now in use. 

So, both agree their bodies to engrave ; 

The great earth’s w'oroh they open to Um sky, 
And, with sad cypress, seemly iiemhrave.FairyQ. 

To EMBROCATE. 1 ?. < 1 . [irC^i'xo.] To 
rub any part diseased with medicinal 
liquors. 

1 returned her a glass with oil of roses and vi- 
negar, to embrocate her arm. Wkeman on Ir^lam. 

Embrocation, n. s, [from embrocate.] 

1. The act of rubbing any part diseased 
with medicinal liquors or spirits. 

2. The lotion with which any diseased 
part is washed or embrocated. 

We endeavoured to ease by dSaebtient and emol- 
lient cataplasms, and embrocations of various sorts. 

IFiieman’f Sutgery. 

To EMBRO'IDER,.^ e. a. [broder, Fr.] 
To border with ornaments ; to decorate 
with figured work ; to* diiyersi& with 
nee^ework; to. adorn a smtina with 
raised figures of needlewow. . 
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Such Accnmulfttioii of fttVburc ishkeakind 
of embrmderwt or tiftiug of one favour upon ano- 
fbcf< IVotUin, 

Bi^nMet^d lo wUh dowers it had stood, 

That ft became a garden of a wood. Walkr, 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her lover, 
but hi a suit of her own etnbnHdtring.Sptct.Ho^dOS* 
Embnida^d purple clotims the golden beds ; 
This slave the floor, and that the tah|p spreads. 

Embro'iderbr. ft. #. [fn»n embroider,] 
One that adorns domes with needle 
work. 

Blue silk and purple, tlie work of the embroiderer, 

Ecclei. 

Embroidery, ft. s. [from emftrotd^.] 
J. Figures raised upon a ground ; varie- 
gated needlework. ^ 

\\ rite, 

Jn eni'rald tulfs, flowVs pnriled, blue and white. 
Like %aphire, pearl, in rich embrndery. 

Buckled below fair knighthood's beiiJiug knee. 

Shaketp. 

Laces and embroideries are more costly tlian 
either warm or comely. Bacon*s Advice to riUiers. 

Next these a joutliful ti ain their vows express’d . 
With feathers crown’d, witli guy etnbroiderydreas*d. 

Pope, 

2. Variegation ; diversity of colours* 

If tile natural embroidery of the meadows were 
iielpt and improved by art, a man might make a 
pretty landskip of his own post»e8sions. 

Spectator, No. 414. 

To Embro'il. V . a , [6roiif7/er, Fr.] 

1. To disturb; to confuse; to distract; 
to throw into commotion ; to involve in 
troubles by dissension and discord. 

1 had no passion, design, or preparation to em- 
broil my kingdom In a civil war. King Charles. 

Rumour next, and chance. 

And tumult and confusion, ail cmhroiVd, 

And discord with a thousand various mouths. 

Milton. 

When she found her venom spread so fur, 

The royal house embroil'd in rivil war. 

Rais’d on her dusky wings she cleaves the skies. 

Dryden. 

2. To perplex ; to entangle. 

The Christian antiquities at Home, though of a 
fresher date, me so rmmuied with fable and legend, 
that one receives but little salishiction. 

Addison on Italy. 

B. In the following passage the word 
seems improperly used for broiiov burn 

That knowledge, for which wo boldly attempt 
(o lide God’s cabinet, should, like the coal from 
tiic altar, serve only to embroil and consume the 
sacrilegious invaders* Decay rf Piety. 

To Embro'thel. V a, [brothel, brodel.] 
To inclose In a brothel. 

Men, wliich chuse 

law practise for mere gain, boldly repute, 

Worse than embrotheVasiiumprts prostitute. Don. 

E'MBRYO. } /• T 

E'mbrton. jr”-*- 

1 . The offspring yet unfinished in the 
womb* 

The bringiug forth of living creatures may be 
accelerated, if the embryo ripeneth and perfectetli 
sooner. Bacon, 

All exclusion before conformation, before the 
birth can beat tho name of tlie parent, or be so 
much as properly called an embruon, 

BromTs rtt^ar Erroun. 
The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, emhryom immature involv’d 
Appeared not. Milton's Pmradite Lett, 

la that dark womb are the signs and rudiments 
of an md/ryo world. BnmePt 7%eery, 

When the crude oaieful niture bleeds. 
Bee bow she works, sad bow ber^ work proceeds. 

alaehmore. 
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While the promis’d fruit 
lies yet a little embryo, Unperceiv’d s 
Witmn its crimson folds. Tbametmfs Spring, 

2. The state of any thing yet Rot Rt for 
production ; yet undnithed. 

The company little suspected what a noble | 
work 1 had then in ewdiryo, Sw^. 

Eme. fi. [eame^ Sast.] Uncle, Now 
obsolete* 

Whilst they were young, Castibelan their tme, 
Was by the people cnosen in their stead ; 

Who on him took tlie royal diadem, 

And goodly well it long time governed, ^mser. 

Eme'kdablb. adj. [emendo, Lat.] Ca- 
pable of emendation ; corrigible. 
Emenda'tion. It. $. [tmendo, Lat.] 

1. Correction ; alteration of any thing 
from worse to better. 

The essence ami rclaliun of any tiling in being, 
is fitted, beyond any emendation, for its action and 
USQ ; and shews it to proceed from a mind of tlte 
highest understanding. Grew, 

2. An alteration made in the text by ver- 
bal criticism. 

Emend a'tor* n. s. [emendo, Lat.] A 
corrector; an improver ; an alterer for 
the better. 

Emerald, n* e, [emeraude, Fr. marag* 
duo, Lat*] A green precious stone. 

The emerald is evidently tlic same with the an- 
cient smaragdua ; and, in its most perfect state, is 
perhaps the most beautiful of all tne jgenis. The 
rough emerald is usually of a very bright and im- 
tuially polished surface, and is ever of a pure and 
beautiful green, without the admixture of any 
other colour. The oriental emerald is of the huro- 
ness of the sapbire and ruby, and is second only 
to the diamond in lustre and brightness. 

HtU on Fossils. 

Do you not sec the grass how in colour they 
excel the emerald I ^ Sidney, 

The emerald is a blight grass green : it is found 
in fissures of rocks, along with copper ores. ^ 

Woodward on Fossils, 

Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spring, 
When first she gives it to the southern gale, 

Than the green emerald shows. Thotnsotis Summer, 

To EMERGE, v, n, [emergo, Lat*] 

1. To rise out of any thing in which it is 
covered* 

They emerged, to the upper part of the spirit of 
wine, as much of them as lay immersed in the 
spirit. ^ Boyle. 

The mountains emerged, and became dry land 
again, when the waters retired. Burnet's Theory 

Thetis, not unmindful of her son, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 

Pursi?d their track, Dryden'sJJomer. 

2. To issue ; to proceed. 

If the prism was turned about its axis* that way, 
which made the rays emerge more obliquely out 
of the second refracting surface of the prism, tlio 
image soon b<’came an inch or two longer, or 
more. Neivton's Optich. 

3* To rise ; to mount from a state of de- 
pression or obscurity ; to rise into view. 

Darkness, we see, emoges into light ; 

And shining suns descend to sable uitilit. 

Dryden s Fables. 

When, from dewy shade emerging bright, 

Aurora streaks the sky with orient light, 
let each deplore his dead. ^ Pope t Odyssey. 

Tlien from ancient gloom emerg'd 
A liibig world. Thomson s Summer, 

eSSSSo?.}-- 

1. The act of rising out of any fluid by 
whidi it is covers; 

We have read of a tyrant, who 
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2. The act of rising or startkig into view. 

The emewntv of colomfs, upon coalitioii of tke 

particles ofsucn bodies, lu were neither of them 
of the colour of tliat mixtuW whereof they are in- 
gredieuts. Is very well worth our attentive obser- 
vation. Boyle on Colours. 

Tlie white colour of all refracted light, at iiH 
flrsf mergence, where it appears as while as 
befo^ Itl incidence, is compounded of various 
colours. < Newton's Optieks, 

3. Any sudden occasion ; unexpected ca- 
sualty, 

iilost of our rarities have been found out bv 
casual emergency, and have been the wosks of 
time and chance*^ rather than of philosophy* 

Gianoiike Scepsis, 

4. Pressing necessity ; exigence. A sense 
not proper. 

In any case of emergency, he would employ tlie 
whole wfal'a ol his empire, which helmcTthus 
amassed together in his subterrancon.n exchequer. 

Addison's Freelmde*. 

Eme'kgent. adJ, [from emerge,] 

1. Rising out of that which overwhelms 
or obscures it. 

Love made my emergent fortune once more look 
Above the main, which now shall hit tlie stars. 

Ben Jonson. 

Immediately the mountains huge ap|>ear 
Emergent, ana their broad bare bocks uplteave 
Into Die douds. Milton. 

2. Rising into view, or notice, or honour. 

The man that is once hated, both his good and 

his evil deeds oppress him ; he is not easily emer- 
gent. ^ Ben Jonson. 

3. Proceeding or issuing from any thing. 

The stoics held a fatality, and a fixed unaltera- 
ble course of events ; but then they hold aiso^ 
that they fell out by a necessity emergent from 
and inherent in the things themselves, v^ich God 
himself could not alter. South. 

4. Sudden ; unexpectedly casual. 

All tho lords declared, that, upon any emergent 
occasion, they would mount their servants upon 
their liorscs. Ckrenaon. 

Emerods. 

Emeroids. ^ 

hemorrhoids, Painful swel- 

lings of the hemorrhoidal veins ; pHes. 

lie destroyed them, and smote them with tme- 
rods. 1 Sam. 

Emk'rsion. w.s. [from fwrgf,] The 
time when a star, having been obscured 
by its too near approach to the sun, ap- 
pears again. 

1 he time was in the heliacal cmersicn, when it 
becomes at greatest t'istance from the sun 

Brown's Vulgar Errouit, 

Emery, n.s, [smyris, Lat, esmeril,'Fr,] 

Emery is nii iron ore, considerably rich. It is 
found in tbe isiiind of Guernsey, in Tuscany, and 
many parts ol Germany. It has a near relation 
to till* magimt. Tho lapidaries cut the ordinary 
gems on tluir whct'Is by bprinkliiig the wetted 
powdfi o\»*r ihom ; but it will not cut diamonds 
It is useful in cleaning and polisliing stehL 

m'i Mat, Medico. 

emf;tical 

EME TICK, 
vomits. 

Various fempeiUments and operations 

of herbs : MMptUgMrive, some emetick, and some 
sudorifick. Hale. 

Emb'TICALLY. adv, [from emetical.] 
In such a manner as to provoke to vo- 
mit. 

It has been complained of, that preparations of 
silver have produoM violent vomits ; whereas we 
have not observed duly refined silver to 
tknUy, even in women and girls. Boyle. 
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off in mall particles. 


Emica'tion. 

Sparklinj^ ; 
as 8pri|phtly 1 j( 

Iron, ^ in aqua dviII fal! into elmliition, 
with noise and emioatiim, as also acrass and fiimid 
exbal ation. Brawn, 

Emic'tion. ft. f« [from micfum, Lat 
Urine ; what ia voided by the urinary 
paaaages. 

Gravel and stone grind away the Aesh, and 
effitse the blood apparent in a sanguine efnioHon. 

Horsey en CemumptiMt, 

Th EMIGRATE, v.a. [emigre, Lat. 

To remove fh>m one place to anoAer. 
Emiora'tion. n. s. [from emigraieJ^ 
Chan^ of habitation ; removal frrom 
one place to another. 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either 
by victories, or by emigrationi, or intestine com- 
motions. Hale. 

Eminency.}*** 

1. Lofriness; height. 

2. Summit ; highest part. 

Mountains abound with different vege^hles, 

every vertex or eminency affording new kinds. 

Boy on the Creation. 

3. A part rising above the rast. 

They must be smooth, almost imperceptible to 
the touch, and without either eminenre or cavities. 

Drydeni Di^fresnoy. 

4 . A place where one is exposed to gene- 
ral notice. 

A satyr or Jibcl on one of the common stamp, 
never meets with that reception as wliat is aimed 
at a person whose merit places him upon an emi- 
mence, and gives him a more conspicuous figure. 

Adduon's Spectator. 

6. Exaltation ; conspicuousness ; state of | 
being exposed to view ; reputation ; ce- 
lebrity ; fame ; preferment ; greatness. 

Youve too a woman’s Jieart, which ever yet 
Affected enunence, wealUi, suvereigntv. 

bhake»p. tlevry VUI. 
Alterations are attributc<l to the powcrfullost 
under princes, where the eminency of one ubscureth 
the rest. Wotton. 

He deserv’d no such return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 

111 that bright eminence , and with his gbod 
Upbraideanoue. Miltons Par. Lost. 

Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of 
estate, yet religion makes a compensation, by 
teaching content. TxUotson. 

These two were men of eminency , of learning as 
well as piety. ’ S^lltngjuiet. 

6. Supreme degree. 

W hatever pure thou in the body enjoy’st. 

And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence. Milton's Ppr. Lost. 

7. Notice ; distinction. 

Let your remcmbranco still apply to Banquo ; 

> l.t— - : u. ii ixi- ' 


Present him eminence both witli eye and tongue. 

SkSsetp. 

8. A title given to cardinals. 

EMINENT. a((j, [eminens, Lat.] 

1. High; lofty. 

Thou hast buUt unto thee en eminent placC.Fse. 
Satan, in gesture proudly eminent. 

Stood like a tow’r. Milton. 

2. Digni6ed ; exalted. 

Rome for your sake sliall push her conquests on, 
And bring new titles home from nations itam. 

To dignify so eminent a son. Dryd, Juv. 

3. Conspicuous; remarkable. 

She is enunent for a sincere piety in the pridlce 
of religion. Addison's Freeholder. 

Fmment he mov’d 

In Grecian arms, the wonder of his foes. Gloeer. 

Eminently, adv. [ivtjm eminent.'] 


1. Cofiq>icuousl^ } hi « nwmer that at- 
tracts observanon. 

Thy love, whItA elw 

Bo eminently never had been xnbwn. Mittm. 

Lady, that in the jsrkne of harilest yonth, 
Wisely hat sbon’d the broad way and the greeiij 
And with those km art r a sinswlfa seen, 

That Jabonr up the bill of liMvenly truth. WU. 
Such as thou hast tolereuly eleotflio. 

With gifts and graces ra ifii raWi y adorned. 

To some great work. Miitm'e Agmdtes. 

2. In a high degtne. 

All are equal In their judgment of what is 

emSnently best. Dryden 

That simplidty, without which no human per- 
formance can arrive to perfection, is no where 
more eminently useful than In this. 

Emissary, n. s. [emiasariui, Lat.] 

1. One sent out on private messages ; a 
^y ; a secret agent 

Clifford, an etniesoiy and spy of the king’s, fled 
over into Flanders with Ids pnvity. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 
You shall neither eat nor sleep. 

No, nor forth your window peep, 

'' ith your emmary eye, 

To fetch in tiie forms go by. Ben. Jonsnn's Underw. 

The Jesuits send over emitiariet, with instruc- 
tions to personate tliemselves members of the se- 
veral sects among us. Swift. 

2. One that emits or sends out. A tech- 
nical sense. 

U herever there are emissaries, there are absor- 
bent vessels in the skin ; and, by the absorbent 
vessels, mercury will pass into the blood. 

Arbuthnat on Aliments. 

Emi'ssion. n. #. [emisaio, Lat.] The 
act of sending out ; vent. 

Tickling causeth laughter : the cause imiy he 
the emission of the spirits, and so of the breath by 
a flight from titillation. Bacon. 

Populosity naturally reqnireth transmigration 
and emission of colonies. Broom's Vnig, Errours. 

Cover them with glasses ; but upon all warm 
and benign emiirionsoiihe sun, and sweet showers, 
give them air. ^ FtW^n. 

AfFertion, in the state of iiino^nce, was happily 
pitched upon Its right object , it flunu d u)> in di- 
rect fervours of devotion to God, and in collateral 
emihsums of charity to its neighbour. South. 

To EMIT, V. a. [emitto, Lat.] 

To send forth ; to let go ; to give vent 
to. 

Ttiesc baths continually emit a manifest and very 
sensible heat , nay, some of them, at some times, 
send forth an actual end visible fianie. 

fPoodwdrd's Natural Ifistorv. 
The soil, being fruitful and rich, emits steams, 
consisting of volatile and active parts. 

Arbuthnot on Avr. 

2. To let fly ; to dart. 

Pay sacred rev’renco to Apollo’s song, 
wrathful, the far-shooting god emit 
His fatal arrows. Prior, 

3. To issue out iuridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed 
and emitted by tlie judges authority, and at the 
instance of the party. Ayl^e, 

Emme'nagogues. n, s. and 

eiyw.] Medicines that promote the 
courses, either by giving a greater force 
to the blood in its circulation, or by 
making it thinner Qwiwfy. 

Kmmenag<ypies are such as produce a plelluira, 
or fulness of the vessels, consequently sucli as 
strengthen the organs of digestion, so as to make 
good blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

E'mmet. n.s. [entetee, Sax.] An ant; 
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r^EMKB'w. e. «. [fiYHB 

mew nr cnop up. 

Tills outward aainted deputy, . 

Whose settl’d visage and deljib’raee wot 4 , 

Nips youth i’ th* he^, and foIHes doth ^i n p uts. 
As fiiulcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil, imkeip. 

To Emmo'vb. e. ff. [emmeneetr* Fr.] 

Toexcite; to rouse; to put into emotion. 
Not used. 

One day, when him high courage did onmoiiis. 
He pricked foilh. rakry Queen. 

Emo'llient. adf, lemoliiem, Lat.] 
Softening; tupplii^. 

Barley is emaUUnt, moistening, and expectora- 
ting. Arbuthnot. 

Diureticks are decoedons, emulsions, and oils 
of cmol/icnf vegetables, so far as they relax the 
urinary passages : such as relax ought to be tried 
before such as stimulate. Arbuthnot. 

Emo'llients. n. $. Such things as 
sheath and soften the asperities of the 
humours, and relax and supple the so- 
lids at the same time. Quincy. 

Emollients ought to he taken in open air, to 
hinder Uiem from perspiring, and on empty sto- 
machs. Arbuthnot. 

EMOLLfTiON. n.s. [emolliiio,Lat.]Tha 
act of softening. 

Lassitude is remedied by bathing, or anoint- 
ing with oil and warm water ; the cause is, for 
that ail lassitude is a kind of contusion and coin- 
p<rassioii of the \ arts, and bathing and anointing 
give a relaxation or emoltUion, Bacon. 

Powerful nienstruums are made for its ewoL 
lition, whereby it may receive the tincture of nii- 
uerais. Broun. 

Emo'lument. n.e. [emoiumentum, Lat.] 
Profit; advantage. 

Let them consult now politick they were, for a 
temporal emolument to throw away eternity. SpiOk. 

N thing gives greater satisfaction than the 
sense of having dispatched a great deal of buii- 
uess to public emolument. 7 'atler. 

Em O N GST. prep, [so written by Spen^ 
«r.] Among. 

The meny birds of every sort, 

Chaunted aloud liieir chearful harmony ; 

And made emongst themselves a sweet consort, 
That quick ’mil the dull sp’rit witli musical com- 

Fairy Queen 

Emo'tion. n.s. [emotion, Fr.] Dis- 
turbance of mind ; vehemence of pas- 
sion, or pleasing or painfuL 
I will appeal to any man. who has read tin* 
poet, whether he finds not the natural emotion of 
the same passion in himself, which the poet de- 
bcrihcs in his feigned persons i Dryden. 

T'hose rocks and oaks that such emotion felt. 
Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt. 

Granville. 


a pismire. 

WbflU eedara to the ground fall down by the 


jaHlght of an emmet* 
OrvdKiaric 


rich ruby ’i just price be the worth of 
a widuut Sufiwy. 


To Empa'le. V. a. [empaler, Fr.] 

1. To fence with a pale. 

How imppy ’s he, wliich hath dtie place assign’d 
T’ his beasts*, und disaforested mind ? 

Empal'd himself to keep them out, not in ; 

Cun sow , and dares trust corn where thfty have 
been. Donne. 

2. To fortify. 

All that dwell near enemies empale viilaMs, to 
save iheniselvcs from sur^xe. HaleigNslEmyt. 

The English mpa/ed themselves with their pikes, 
and therewith hare off their eaemies. Hayward. 

3. 'J o inclose ; to shut in. 

Round about her work she did empale 

With a fair border wrought pf sundry fiow’rs. 

Spenser. 

Keep yourselves in breath. 

And when I nave the bloody Hector found, 
Eespalt him with your wci^oiii roqnd abont.^ 

Snsutetp* 
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^ Tlify have empaVd within a aodlack 

Mfi, and keep twelve ligiis awake 
Te witch hb steps ; the Ooat ami Cnb controul 
And i^ht him back. Donne* 

Thank my ehatmi» 

I now iti^kUe her in arms. C^i>ei«id. 

Imtibdetrahle, empafd with circling rire« 

Tn oitoenfiiniM. MiUon*s Par* Loot, 

4. To {mt to doath by spitting on a stake 
Axod upright. 

Who can Mar this, resolve to be ampai*d f 
His ^In dead off, and roasted yet alive ^Soutiume. 

them each be broken on the rack ; 

Then, with what life remHiiis, empaVd and left 
To writhe at leisure round tlie bloody stake.dddii. 

Nay, I doii*t believe they will be contend 
with uansing $ tliey talk of empaling, or breaking 
on the wheel. Arbuthnot. 

EMIPA'NNEL. u, s. [from panne^ Fr.] 
The writing or entering the names of| 
a jury into a parchment schedule, or 
roll of paper, by the sheriff, which he 
has summoned to i^ear for the per- 
form«ince of stich pubiick service as ju- 
ries are employed in. CoweL 

Who can ex]>ect upright verdicts from such 
packed, corrupt juries ? Why may we not be 
allowed to make exceptions against this so incom- 
petent empannel f Decay cf Piety. 

To Empa'mnbl. r. [from the noun.] 
To summon to serve on a jury. A law 
term. 

I shall not need to empannel a jury of moralists 
or divines, every mau’s own breast sufficiently 
instructing him. Government of the T'ongue. 

Empa'rlancb. n. s. [from parler, Fr.] 
it signifieth, in common law, a desire 
or petition in court of a day to pause 
what is best to do : and it is sometimes 
used for the conference of a jury in the 
cause committed to them. Cotvd. 

Empa'SM. It. s. A powder 

to correct the bad scent of the body. 

To Empa'ssion. V, a, [from p//sWen,] 
'Fo move with passion ; to aflect strong- 
ly ; to tlirow off from equanimity. 

IJnto m\ c^fs straujif shows presented were, I 
Picturing that wliidi 1 in mind embrac’d, | 

That yci liioso sighl>. ctnpnwon me full iiear.i^n. 

So, stunding, iiKiviiis; or to height upgrown, 

Tiie tempter, .ill empa^ion'd, thus began. Milton. 

To Kmpk'ople. V, a [from peopU*^ 
T<J form into a |yeople or community. 

He wonrler'd much, and ’gun enquire 
What state l;y huildiiic durst so high extend 
Her lofty towers unto the starry sphere, 

And what uuknovsn nation there empeopkd were ? 

Speneer. 

E'mpp:rkss. n. s. [from emperour, now 
written empress.] 

1 . A woman invested with imperial power. 

Long, lung, may you on eai th <mr empeteu reign, 
Ere Nuu in ncuvcii a glorious angel stand. Dames, 

2. The iiueen of an emperour. 

LavinM'jWill 1 make my emperesi, 

Rome’s royiif mistress, ml^trcHs ot niy heartSAa/c. 

E'MPEROUR. It. «. [empereur, Fr. ini- 
perafor, Lat.] A monarch of title and 
dignity superior to a king : as the cm- 
ptrour of Germany. 

Charles the emperonr, 

Under pretence to sec tlie queen his aunt, 

Makes visitation. Shakesp.JJen, Ylll. 

E'mpery. It. t. [empire^ Fr. imperium, 
Lat] Empire ; sovereignty ; dominion. 
A word out of use. 

A lady 

So lair, and fasten’d io an empery, 

Woald make the great’it king double. Shakmp. 
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Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this yeur land ; 

Not as protector, steward, substitute. 

But as successively front blood to blood, 

Your right of birth, \our empery your own. Skak, 

EMPHASIS. M. s, [spifimesA A remark- 
able stress laid upon a worn or sentence; 
particular force impressed by style or 
pronunciation. 

Oh, that brave Cassar ! 

M.Be clioaked with such another mnkasis. Shak. 

Enyiham not so much regards tne time as a 
certain grandeur, whereby some letter, syllable, 
word, or sentence is rendered more remarkable 
than the rest, by a more vigorous pronunciation, 
and a lunger stay upon it. Holder, 

These questions have force and emphasis, if they 
be understood of the antediluvian earth. 

Barnet’s Tk, 

Empua'txcal. 7 •, fi - / n 

Empha'tick. 

1. Forcible; strong; striking. 

Where he endeavours to dissuade from evni- 
vorotts appetites, how emphatical is his rcasmiin^' 

In proper and emphatkk terms thou didst paint 
the biaxing comet’s fiery tail. Arbuth, JohnauU. 

2. Striking the sight. 

It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours 
are light itself, moaified hy refracuont. 

* Boyle an Col. 

Empha'tically. adv. [from emphati- 
caL] 

1. Strongly ; forcibly ; in a striking man- 
ner. 

How emphatically and divinely does every word 
proclaim tiie truth\hat I have been speaking of ! 

i!»tith. 

2. According to appearance. 

What is delivered or the incurvity of dolphins, 
must be taken emphatically, not really, but in ap- 
pearance, when they leap above water, and sud- 
denly shoot down again. Brown. 

EmPHYSB'MA. It. 8. [spbfv^pm,'] 

Emph ysema b a light pufiy humour, easily yield- 
ing to the pressure of tlie finger, arising airaiii in 
the instant you take it off. Tr ueman. 

Emphyse'matous. adj. [from ija^vorfs*] 
Bloated ; puffed up ; swollen. 

The signs of e gangrene ure these : the infiam- 
mation loses its redness, und becomes duskish and 
livid ; the tenseness of the skin goes off, and feeU 
to the touch flabby or emphysematous ; and vesi- 
cations, filled with ichor of different colours, 
spread all over it. Sharp*s Surgery. 

To Empie'rce. V a. [from pierce,] To 
pierce into; to enter into by violent 
appulse. 

The weapon bright, 

Taking advantage of his open jaw. 

Ran through his mouth with so iroportune 
might. 

That deep empierc'd his darksome hollow maw. 

Sjtenser, 

EmpFout. preterit and part, from To 
pightf or pitch, [See Pitch.] Set ; 
iixt ; fastened. 

But he was wary, and ere it nnpight 
In the neant mark, advanc’d his shield atwren. 

Sjtetiser, 

E'MPIRE. If. a. [fwpire, Fr. imptrittm, 
Lat.] 

1. Imperial power ; supreme dominion ; 
sovereign command. 

Assert, ye fair ones, who in judgment sit. 

Your ancient empire over love and wit. ^ Roioe, 

2. I'he region over which domimon is 
extended. 

A nation extended over vast tracts of land , and ; 
numbers of people, arrives m Ume at the a pew nt 
mUBO of kingdom or modepi of empire. Tempk* ' 
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6extu8 Pompeius 

Hath givim the dare to Cassar, and cotniuandt 
The eiqptra of the sea. Sha)^, Ant, and (Htop 

3. Command over any l^ing. 

EMPl'RiC- ii*s. [l^ariigMt(^. Hiis word 
seems to have b^n pronounced empi- 
rick by MiUon and impirick by Drv- 
den. pronunciation is to ^ 

preferred.] A trier; an experiment^ ; 
such persons as have no true education 
in, or knowledge of physical practice, 
but venture upon hearsay and observa- 
tion only. Quinof. 

The name of Hippocrates was more effectual 
to persuade such men as Galen, than to move a 
silly emjnrtck. Hooker, 

That every plant migkt receive a name, accord- 
ing unto the diseases it cureth, was the vi ish of 
Paracellus ; a way more likvty to multiply emps- 
ricks than herbalists. Broun, 

Sucii an HI ersion and contempt L r all manner 
of innovators, as physicians are apt to have f r 
enipiricks, or lawyers for pettifoggers. Swt/t, 

Tli’ illit’rate writer, emn’rtcfe-Tike applies 
To each disease unsafe cfunce remedies ; 

The Icarn’d in scliooi, whence science first began. 
Studies with cure tb' anatomy of roan. BryMii. 

1 • Versed in experiments. 

By fire 

Of sooty coal, the empMck alohymist 
Can turn, or holds it )>oiiU>le to turn, 

Metals of drossiest ore to perfect gold, Milton, 

2. Known only by ex|^rience ; practised 
only by rote, without rational grounds. 

The most sovereign prescription in Oalen is 
but empirick to this preservative. Shakesp, 

In extremes, bold counsels are the best ; 

Like empirick remedies, they last are try’d, 

And by tli’ event condemn’d or justify ’d. Dryd. 

Empirically, adv. [from anpmcdl] 

1. Experimentally ; according to experi- 
ence. 

We shall empirically and sensibly deduct the 
causes of blackness from originals, by which we 
generally observe things denigrated. 

Brownes Vulg. Err. 

2. Without rational ground; charlatani* 
cally ; in the manner of quacks. 

Empiricism, n. s. [from empiHck,] 
Dependence on experience without 
knowledge or art ; quackery. 

EMPLASTER. ii.s. [iVirX^r^or. This 
word is now always pronounced, and 
generally written plaster,] An appli- 
cation to a sore of an oleaginous or vis- 
cous substance, spread upon cloth. See 
Plaster. 

All emplasters, appKed to the breasts, ought to 
have a hole for the nipples. Wtseman*i Surgery. 

To Empla'ster. V, a, [from the noun. 1 
'To cover with a piaster. 

They must be cut out to the quick, bud the 
sons emplastered with tar. MorUtncr*s Husbandry, 

EMPLA'sTiCK.ar/;. [s/awaAi;^.] Vis<jous; 
glutinous; fit to be applm 11 $ a planter. 

Resin, by its empkstick quality. Imixea with oil 
of roses perfects the couCbCtion. Wiseman*s Swrg. 

jppticatiotia fure not sufficient to de- 
fend a the ®ir. Arbuthnot on Atr, 

To GmPLS'aI.. *. a. [from plead. J To 
indict ; to ^iefer a charge against ; to 
accuse. 

To terrify »nd tortnie them, their tyrsnnou. 
masters did often empUad, arrest, cast them into 
prison, and thereby consume them to worse tha« 
aotbing. 
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Antiquity thoii|;htthtiii4iil> the immediate voice 
^ Japiier, and mnplmded them ^impiety that re- 
nrM it to mttiraf 

Since none the U(Png YillMtu mat t^kad, 
Aitmgn thorn in the persons df th^ dead. Dtvden* 
To EMPLOT* «r* «u fpj 

1. To buny ; to at trodc ; to exercise. 
It in used bt^ as agent ; as, the king 
empWed the minuter: or cause, as^ 
the fmUck credit employed Me minuter. 

Por ijhrice, at least, in Compaq pf the year. 

Thy vineyard must employ the sturdy steer 
To turn tnc cirbe, ^ J)ryden*s VirgU. 

2. In the following quotations it is used 
with r>, about, to, and upon, before the 
object. To seems less proper. 

' Their principal Jearniiig was appped to tlie 
course of the stuis, and the rest was emplaml in 
di^laying the brave exploits of their priiices.TV/np. 

Our reason is often puzzled, because of the ifii« 
perfection of the ideas it is employed Locke. 

The proper business of the understanding U nut 
that which men always employ it to. Locke. 

Labour in the begfuning gave a right of pro- 
perty, wherever any one nas pleased to employ it 
upon wiiat was common. Loch 

On the happy change, the buy 
Emoloy^d his wonder and his joy. Prior. 

This is a day in winch the thoughts of uur coun- 
trymen ought Ito beemph^d on serious subjects. 

Additoti*s Freeholder. 

3. To use as an instrument. 

The cleanly cheese-press she could never turn j 
Her awkward fist did ne'er employ ll»e churn. Gay. 
•I*. To use as means 

The n»f)ney xms employed to the making of gal- 
Jjes, ^ Mac. 

Peace is not freed from labour, but from noise ; 
And war more force, but not mure pains emi loy». 

Dry den. 

5. To use as materials. ^ 

The labour of those who felled and framed (ho 
timber employed about the plough, must be charged 
on labour. ^ ^ ^ Locke. 

G. To commission ; to intrust with the 
management of any affairs. 

Jonathan aud Jahuziuli were eotployed about Ihi*. 
matter. * Lsm, x, 1.). 

Jcaus Christ is furnished with superior powers 


to the angels, because be is emjUoytd in superiour 
works, aitd appointed to be the Sovereign Lord 
of all tite vihiole and invisible worlds. Watts. 
7. To fill up witli business. 

If you're idle you’re destroy’d ,* 

All ins force on you he tries, 

Be but watchful and empioy'dy 
Soon the baSled tempter Hici.Motteui's Don Quix. 

To study nature will thy time employ ; 
Knowledge and junoccnce are perfect joy. Vryd. 
B, To pahs or spend in business. 

Why, whilst we struggle in this vale beneath, 
With want and sorrow, witli disease and death, 
Do they more bless’d perpetual life employ 
In songs of pleasure, and in scenes of joy 7 Prior. 

Emplo y n. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . Business ; object of industry. 

Present to grasp, and future still to find, 

The whole employ of body and of mind. Pope. 

Publick office. 

Lest animosities should obstruct the course of 
justice, if emt of tlicir own number had the dis- 
tlibutioti of it, they have always a foreigner fur 
this emj^oy. Addison on Italy. 

The honours and the burdens of great posts 
and employs were joined tmg^athar. diteroury. 

Cmplo'yable. [firom j^php.] 

. enable to be used ; p^er 

Ine objections made against the docklhe of 
the chymisU, seem mpbyabie against this ^po- 
thesis.* Soyle. 

EmploVer. ft. f. [from employ.] One 
that uses causes to be us^. 

That man drives a gr^t trade, and is owner or 
mnptoyer of much shipping, and continues and in - 1 
aeaset in trade and shipping. Child on Trade. 
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Emplo'yment. n. #. ffirom employ.) 

1, Business; object of sndustiy ; &iect 
of labour. 

2. Business ; die state of bong employed. 
$. Office; post of busmess. 

If any stat^, any employment upon earth 
honourable, thelTa was. AueHmry. 

Leaders oii eadi side. Instead of brtradlng the 
publick weal, have tbeur hearts wholly set to get 
or to keep emjpeymenU. 

4. Budness intrusted. 

Call not your stocks for me ; I sen|e the King, 
On whose es^iteyinent X was sent to you.Sh,K.Le. 
To Empo'ison. V. a. [empoiaonner, Fr.[ 
1. To destroy by poison; to destroy by 
venomous food or drugs ; to poison. 

Leaving no means unattempted or destroying 
his son, that wicked servant of his undertook to 
empeuon him. Sidney. 

Mushrooms cause the incubus, or mare in tlie 
stomach, therefore the surfeit of them may suf- 
focate and empoison. ^con, 

*2. To taint with poison ; to envenom 
I'his is the more usual sense. 

EMPofsoMER. n. 8. [empoisonneur,Tr.] 
One who destroys another by poison, 

He is vehemently suspected to have been the 
poisoner of his wife, thereby to make vacant his 
hed. nacon'sHen.yiL 

EMPofsoNMENT. n.8. [empoisonnemenf, 
Fr.] The practice of destroying by poison. 
It were daiigeious for secret cmpoisonments.Bac. 
EmpoRE'TICK^ atff. [ifewo^rmoi.] That 
which is used at markets, or in mer- 
chandize. 

Empo'rium. n. a. [I^wo^ior.] A place 
of merchandise ; a mart ; a town of | 
trade ; a commercial city. 

And while this fam’d emporium we prepare. 

The British ocean shall such triumphs boast. 

That those who now disdain our trade to share, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wcaltliy coast. Dryd, 

1 take the prosperous estate of tins great empo- 
rium to be owing to thoH* iuslanccs of charity. 

Atterouf y. 

To EMPO'VERISH. v.a. [pauvre, Fr.] 

1 . T’o make poor ; to depauperate ; to 
reduce to indigence. 

Since they might talk better as they lay toge- 
ther, they empoverished their cloaths to enrich their 
bed, which, for tliat night, might well scorn the 
shrine of Vefius. Sidney. 

Voiir’s sounds aloud, and tells us you excel 
No less in courage than in singing well ; 

While, unconceni’d, you let your country know. 
They have emvoverudCd themselves, not you. Wal. 

For sense or honour, if it empoveHsheth a man, 
it is, in his esteem, neither honour nor sense.South. 
Fresh roses bring. 

To stfow iny bed, 'till the empoverish*d Spring 
Confess her want. ^ Prior. 

Q. To lessen fertility ; as tillage mpover- 
ishca land. 

Empo'veuxsher. n.a. [from empoverisk.] 

1. One that makes others poor. 

2. That which impairs fertility. 

They destroy the weeds, and fit the land for 
after-crops, lemg an improver, and not an empo- 
oeruher of land, Mortimer. 

Empo'vrrishmENT. n.a. [fromempo- 
vtrish.] Depauperation ; cause of po- 
verty ; drain of wealth. 

Being paid ai It i§, now some, and then some, 
it is no great burden unto her, nor any great cm- 
poventhmeMt to tier ooffers. Sp^. State of Ireland. 

All appeals far justice, or appellatioiii for favour 
or preferment to another country, are so many 
grieTotu impeveridumUt. Ffeip ef Ireland. 

7t» Empo’wbb. v.a. [ftom jwwer.] 


P 

1. ToanthoriM ; to oommUnon ; to cit. 
potitw pt authority to any parpoM. 




Ydu are empowered, wjj 
the final decision of wU.!).:,^ — , 

Die government ahatl be 4 w pns we4 Ur grant 
c^tpisaiuns to all Trotestantt wtiatsoever. )Swift. 
2. To give natural force ; to enable. ^ 
Docs not tlM tame power that enables them to 
beat, empower them lo destroy fBoke** on Lcgtalng. 

E'mprbsSv r. a. [cmitracted from empe-^ 
raH, whid; is retained by /anmi ih the 
following lines.] 

1. The queen of an emporour. 

Let your nimble feet 

Tread subtile circles, that may always meet 
In pointed him ; and figures, to express j 
llie grace of him, and his great empereit.B.Jomon. 

2. A female invested with imperial dig- 
nity ; a female sovereign. 

Empress of this fair world, resplendent Eve IMil. 
Y>t, I.«ondon, emprpti of the northern climj^ 

By an high fate thotr greatly didst expire. Db'yd. 
Wisdom, thou say'ai, from heav'n receiv'd ner 
birth; 

Her }>eams transmitted to the subject earth : 

Yet tills great empress of llie liuiuau soul, 

Does only with imagiiiM power controul. 

If restless passion, rebellious sway, 

Compels the weak usurper to obey. Prior, 

Empri'se. n. a. [emprise, Fr.] Attempt 
of danger ; undertaking of hazard ; 
enterprise. 

Noble minds, of yore, nlfied were 
In brave pulrstiit of chivalrous emprise. Fairy Q. 

A double conquest must you make. 

If you atchieve renown by this empiise. Fairfax 
Fierce faces tbreai’ning wars ; 

Giants of niigiity bone, and bold emprise. Milton. 

Thus. ’till the sun had travcll’d half the skies, 
Auibusli'd we lie, and wait the bold emprise. Pojte. 

E'mptier. «. s. [from empty.] One 
tliat empties ; one tliat makes any place 
void b\ taking awxiy what it contained. 

The empturs liave emptied them out, and mar- 
rierl their vine-branches Kuhum, ii. 

E'.mvtiness. 71. a. [from etttply.] 

1. Absence of plenitude ; inanity. 

Where cities stood, 

Well fenc’d, and numerous, desolation reigns, 
And emptiness \ dismay’d, unfed, unlious’d. 

The widow and the orplian stroll. Philips. 

2. The fetate of being empty. 

liis cotrers sound 

itli hollitw poverty and emptiness, Shak. 

3. A void space ; vacuity ; vacuum. 

Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptiness haid come between. Dryd, 
The oidinary air in which we live and rcspwe, 
is of so thin a c-.iupositiun, that sixteen thou Mnd 
one hiHidred and furtx -nine parts ot‘ its dimensions 
are mere emptiness aiui nothiiic ; and the remain- 
ing one only, material oud real siibstanoc.Bcailey. 

4. Want or substance or soliditv. 

Tis this wiiich causes the graces and the loves to 
take up their habitutiuns in the hardest marble. 


and to subsist in the cmpfmm of light and shadovr. 

Dryden*sl)ujremoUf Pr^\ 

. Unsatisfactoriness ; inability to nil up 
the desires. 

O fi'ail estate of human thines, 

Now to our cost your emptiness we know. Ihyd. 

Form the judgement auuut the wofth or 
91CM of things heir, nccordiug as they arc or are 
nut of use, larelatiou to wlutt is locome after. 

Atterbwy. 

. Vacuity of bead ; want of knowledge. 

Eternal smiles his emptiness betray, 

As shallow streams run dimpling all the Way. Pope. 

E'mption. n.s. [em^io, Lst«] 

The act of pureh^ing ; a purchase. 

^ 'Tlterc is a dispute among the lawyers# whether 
Glaucus his exchanging ins golder armour With the 
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I one of Tyd!dei| was emptum or commuta- 
tion^^ on Coint, 

EldPTY, [osmtij, Sax.] 

I. Void ; havinx notliinff in it ; not full. 

I did never auow so full a voice issue from so 
opniMf a heart ; but the sabring is truci the empty 
veml n^es the greatest sound. Shahtip, 

XhepUwasemptVf « here was no water in it.Oen. 
If ;^ou have two vessels to hit, and you empty 
one to fill the other, you gain nothing by that ; 
there still remains one vessel empty* Bumet, 

S. Evacuated ; no longer fbU. 

Himself he frees by secret means unseen, 

HU shackles empty left, himself escaped clean. 

^eiiser. 

8. Devoid ; unfurnished. 

Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy distress, 
That in civility Uiou seeurst so empty / Shakesp, 
Mr. Boyle has shewed, that air may he rarefied 
above ten thousand times in vessels of glass ; and 
the heavens are much emptier of air than any va- 
cuum we can make below. Newton. 

4. Unsatisfactory ; unable to fill the mind 
or desires. 

PleasM in the silent shade with empty praise. Pope, 

5. Without any thing to cairy ; unbur- 
thened ; unfreighted. 

Tliey beat liim, and sent him away empty. Matt. 
When ye go, ve shall not go empty. Exodus. 
He allcdpes that saty rs carried platters full of 
fruit in their hands ; but if they had been empty 
handed, had they been ever the larger satyrs ? 

Dryden, 

Yet all the little that I got, 1 spent ; 

And still return'd as empty as I went. Dryden. 

6. Hungry. 

My falcon now is sharp and passing empty. 

And till she stoop, she must not he fuil-gorg'd, 
For then siie never looks upon her lure. Shakesp. 

7. Vacant of head ; ignorant; unskilful ; 
unfurnished with materials for thought. 

How comes it tliat so many worthy and wise 
men depend upon so many unworthy and empty 
beaded fools ! ^ BuleigH. 

His answer is a handsome way of exposing an 
empty, trifling, iirctending pedant ; the wit lively, 
the satyr courtly and severe. Felton* 

8. Unfruitful ; barren. 

SevcMi empty ears blasted with the east wind. Gen. 
Israel is an empty vine. Hosea, 

9* Wanting substance ; wanting solidity ; 
vain. 

The god of sleep there hides his heavy liead, 
And empty dreams on every leaf are spread. I>ryd. 

To E'mpty. V. a [from the adjective,] 'I'o 
evacuate ; to exhaust; to deprive of that 
which was contained in it. 

Boundless intemperance, 
in nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
Th* untimely emptyhsg of the happy throne, 

And fail of many kings. .^haf^sp. Macbeth. 

^ The emptiers have emptied them out, and mar- 
ried tiieir vine-branches. Nahum ii. If. 

Sheep are often blind by fulness of blood : cut 
their tails, and empty them of their blood. Mortimer. 

The Kuxiiie sea is conveniently .^ituatcd for 
trade, by the conimuiiication it has both with Asia 
and Europe, and the great navigable rivers that 
empty tbemaelves into it. Arbuthnot. 

To Empu'rplb, V, a, [from purple.] To 
make of a purple colour ; to discolour 
with purple. 

Now in loose garlands, thick thrown off, the 
bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Empttrpled with celestial roses smird. MiUon, 

The deep, 

KfMurpCd ran, with gushing gore distain'd.Pki^. 
To Empu'zzlb. v.a. (from puzzle.] To 
perplex ; to put to a stand. 

It Wh empussled the enquiries of others to ap- 

S rehend, ana enforced them unto strange coiicep- 
ons to make out. Brovm, 

Empyb'ma. ft. 0. [ipwtnpm.] A collection 

VOL. 1. 
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ot purulent matter in any ptrt whatso- 
ever ; generally used to signify that in 
the cavity of the breast only, and which 
sometimes happens upon the opening of | 
abscesses, or ulcerations of the lungs, or 
mem^anes inclosing the breast. Qiitnc^. 

An empyema, or a collection of purulent matter 
in the breast, if not suddenly cured, doth un- 
doubtedly impel the patient into a plithisical con- 
sumption. ^ Harris* 

There is likewise a consumption from an empy. 
ema, after an inflammation of the lungs ; which 
may be known from a weight i^iithc diaphragm, 
oppression of tlie lungs, a dtmculty of breathing, 
....A s,,..i.iv.*.. 4_ II- wiiich is that 

Arbuthnot, 


and inability to lie on one sidei 
which is sound. 


Empy'real. twft. Formed of| 

the element of fire ; refined beyond ae- 
riel ; pertaining to the highest and pur- 
est region of heaven. \Ttckell accents it 
on the penult.] 

Now went forth the morn, 

Such as in highest heav*ii, arrayM in gold 
EnMyreaL ^ Milton*i Par. Lost, 

Go, soar with Plato to th* empyreal sphere, 

To the first good, first perfect, and first fair. Pope, 
Bat empyreal forms, howe'er in sight 
Gash’d and dismember’d easily unite. Tickell, 

Empyre'an. n. s. [ifMTv^o?.] The highest 
heaven where the pure element of fire 
is supposed to subsist. 

Almighty Father from above, 

From tiie pure empyrean, where he sits 

High thron’d above ail height, bent down his eye. 

MiUon, 

Under hts burning wheel 
The stedfast empyrean shook throughout, 

All but the throne itself of God. MiUon^s Par,Lott, 
The empyrean runs 

With hallelujahs. Milton's Par, Lost. 

E'mpyreum. I II. s. {ifiv^svfAn.] The 

Empyre'uma. j burmng of any mat- 
ter in boiling or distillation, which gives 
a particular oifensive smell. Qtttitcy. 

It is so far from admitting an empyreum, that it 
burns clear away without leaving aiiy cinders, or 
adust about It. Harvey. 

The hopes of an elixir insensibly evaporate, aiid 
vaiiisli to air, or leave in the recipient a fuiil em- 
pyreuma. Decay cf Piety. 

Empyreuma'tical. adj. [from empy- 
reuma^ Having the smeu or taste of 
burnt substances. 

Empyreumatical oils, distilled by strong fires in 
retorts, may be brought to emulate essential oils 
drawn in liinbicks. Boyle. 

Empy'rosis. fi. 8. Conflagra- 
tion ; general fire. , 

The former opimoii that hold these cataclisms 
Olid empy roses universal, was such as held that it 
put a total consummation unto things in this lower 
world, especially that of conflagration. Hale, 

To EMULATE. i% a, [semu/or, Lat.] 

1. To rival ; to propose as one to be equal- 
led or excelled. 

2. To imitate with hope of equality, or su- 
periour excellence. 

I would have 

Him emulate you : ’tis no shame to follow 
The better precedent. ^ Bett Jonson's Catiline. 

Those fair ideas to my aid I'll call. 

And emulate ray great original. Dryden. 

What thougn no weeping loves thy ashes grecc. 
Nor polish’d marble emulate thy face. ^ Tqpe. 

3« To be equal to; to rise to equality with. 

X see how thy eye would emulate the dii ** 


We see no new-built palaces aspire. 

No kitchens emuUite the vestal nre. Pepi* 

4. To imitate ; to copy ; to resemble. 


E M U 

It b likewise attended with a delirium, fury, 
and on involuntary laughter, tiie convulsion eem- 
latmg this motion. Arbuthiut. 

Emula'tion. n. s. [eemulatio, Lat.] 

1. Rivalij ; desire of superiority. 

Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for where 
1 thou|^t to crush him in an equal force. 

True sword to sword, I’ll pitch at him some way. 
Or wrath or craft may get niin. Shakesp, 

There was neither envy nor emtUatUm amongst 
them. 1 Mac, 

Aristotle allows that some emuhtttmt may be 
good, and may be found in some gotul men ; yet 
envy he utten> condemns, as wicked in itself, 
and only to he (ound in wicked minds. Spratt. 

The apostle cxliurls the Corinthians to an holy 
and general emnlatUm of the charity of the Mace- 
donians, in contributing freely to the relief of the 
poor saints at Jerusalem. SosUh, 

A noble emulation heats your breast, 

And ytmr own fame now robs you of your rest : 
Goon actions still must be maintain'd with good, 
As bodies nourish'd with resembling food. Dryd, 

2. Envy; desire of depressing another; 
contest ; contention ; discord. 

What madness rules in brainsick men 
When for so sligiit and frivolous a cause, 

Such factious emulations shall arise ! Shakesp, 

Emulative, adj, [from emulate,] In- 
clined to emulation ; rivalling ; disposed 
to competition. 

Emula'tor. n, 8. [from emulate,] A ri- 
val ; a competitor. 

In superiours it queiiclieth jealousy, and layeth 
their competitors and emulators asleep. Bacon, 

To Emu'le. V, a. [cmulor, Lat] To emu- 
late. Not in use. 

He sitting me beside, in that same shade, 
Provok'd nic to play some pleasant fit: 

Yet emuUnf; my pipe, he took in handf 
My pipe, bt'fure that emtJed of many. 

And plaid thereon ; for well that skill ho could. 

Spesuer, 

To Emu'lge. V. a, [emulgco, Lat] To 
milk out. 

Emu'lgent. adj. [emulgens, Lat.] 

1 . Milking or draining out. 

2. Emulgmt vessels [in anatomy] are the 
two large arteries and veins which arise, 
the former from the descending trunk of 
the aorta, or great artery ; the latter from 
the vena cava, ^I'hey ar« both inserted 
into the kidneys ; the emulgent arteries 
carrying blood with the serum to them, 
and the emulgent veins bringing it back 
again, after the serum has been separated 
therefrom by the kidneys. llatTis, 

It doth furnish the left emulgent rriih one vein. 

Browtt, 

Through the emulgent branches the blood is 
brought to the kidneys, and is there freed of its 
serum. Cheyne. 

Emulous, a^. [eemulue, Lat,] 

1. Rivalling ; engaged in conmetirioii. 

What the Gaul or Aloor coukUiSt effecU ^ 

Nor emuhna Carthage, with iMlf leiigth of opite. 
Shall be the work of on^ Ben Jonson's CatUme, 
She is in pemomil dwtdence, or actual enmity 
with her, btf|Mbliyi muUms and suspectful of 
her. Hmoel's Vocal Forest. 

2. Dedrmitef iUperiority ; desirous to rise 
obbve another; desirous of any excel- 

^ lenoe possessed by another ; with of be- 
fore the object of emulation. 

By strength 

They measure all, pother excellence 
Not emulous, nor care who them excels. ^ mUton 
Bv fair rewards our noble youth we raise 
To emulous merit, and to thirst praise. Prior 
Good Howard, emulous of the Greciar art. Prior, 
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5. Factious ; con^ntioui. 

Whose glorious deeds* bat to the fieitti of latOi, 
Made emmut nissioas *mongit the gods them- 
selves* 

Aitd drave greet Mart to faction. 
E'MULOtiSLY. add, [from fiNti/oti#.] WiOi 
desire of excelling or outgoing another. 
So tempt the^ him* and muUmdy vie 


Ena'llagb. n. t. [ImMmyn.] A figure in 
Emu-lsiok . «. .. [emlm, Lat] A form ^hcrefiy mmrcfiange § nuule 

of medicme. by bruising oily seed* and ^ ^ ^ ^ of *p^ a. when 


, bruising oily 

kernelsg and dra tiding out thbir aub- 
.stunces with some liquor, that jtbehsby 
becomes milkjr. Quincy. 

The aliment is dissolved bv an operation resem- 
Miiig tliHt of iimkiiii: an vmulfiim ; in which ojiera- 
tion the oily fiiiitH of tiutnuiul stvds. Heiiig gently 
giouiul in a lourhio iiiortHr, are gHuduaily mixed 
witli Home watery licinor, or dlvsolveU in|oH sweet, 
lliick, turbid, iiiiiky liquor, reseiubiiug the ciivla 
in an aoim.il body. Arbutlnwt. 

Emu'nctoriks, n,$, [emu net or him, lAt.] 
I'liose parts of the body where any thing 
excrenientitious is separated and collect- 
ed, to be in readiness for ejectment. 

Quincy. 

Superfluous matter deflows from the body under 
their proper emunctorie*. Brown' t Vuig. Jvrr. 

There are n^ceptacles in the body of man, and 
munctoriei to drain them of superfluous choler. 

More. 

Discoursing of the lungs* 1 shew tliat they tire 
the grand emunctory of the body ; that the tiiuin 
end of respiration is continually to discliaige and 
expel an excremeiititious fluid out of Uie tuass of 
blood. IVoofitoard's Nat. Hist. 

The rrgiraeutn quinsies, which proceed from an 
obstruction of the glands, mustoe to use sucii 
warm liquors as relax those glands* such as, by 
stimulating, open tite einanctorks to secern the 
humour. Arhuthrwt. 

En. An inseparable particle borrowed by 
US from the French, and by the French 
formed from the Latin in. Many words 
are uncertauily written with en or in. In 
many words en is changed into em for 
more easy pronunciation 

To Enable, v. a. [from able.] To make 
able ; to empower ; to supply with 
strength or ability. 

If thou would’st vouchsafe to overspread 
Me with the shadow of thy gentle wing, 

1 should enabled be thy acts to sing. Spenser. 

^His great friendship with God niiirht enuft/c him, 
and his compassion might incline him Atterhuf'y. 

He points out to him the way of life, strength- 
ens his weakness, restores his lapses, and enabia 
him to walk and persevere in it. Rqgen. 

To Enac't. V. a [from act.] 

1. To act ; to perform ; to eifect. Not now 
in use. 

In true balancing of justice* it is flat wrong to 
punish the thought or purpose of any before it be 
enacted. Spenser. 

Valiant Talbot, above human thought* 

Enacted wobders with his sword and lancc.Shake^. 

%, To establish by law ; to decree. 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 

Jf it be proved against an tUien, 


ENA 

1 .One tlmt forms decreet €>r efltablishefl kws* 

The great author of oar nature* and enoetar of 
this law of good and evil, it highly dishonoured, 

Atterbury. 

2. One who practises or performs any 
thing. Not used. 

The violence of either grief or joy, 

Their own tnaetm with wemselvei destroy. Skak. 


one mood or tense of a verb is put for 
another. 

roENA'MBiTj^H. e. 0 [from om^tisA.] To 
hide in ambush ; to hide with hostile in- 
tention 

'i hey went within a rale, close to a flood* whose 
slreHiii 

Us'd to give nit their cattle drink, they there en- 
ambush'd tlieiii. Chapman's llktd. 

To Ena'mel. V. a. [from amel. See Amel.j 

1. To inlay ; to variegate with colours, prO' 
perly with colours fixed by fire, 

Mustl, nlas! 

Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glass . Donne. 

See Pan with flocks, with fruits Poiiiona crown'd; 
Here blustiing Flora paints tli* enamcll'd ground. 

Pojye. 

^ 1 bequeath to the *£arl of Orrery the enomi 
silver plates* to distinguish bottles of wine'by . Sw, 

2. To lay upon another body so as to vary it, 

Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, ioaden with the fairest fruit* 
Blossoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear’d with gay enamelCd colours mix’d. Milt. 

To Ena'mel. V. n. To practise the use 
of enamel. 

Though it were foolish to colour or enamel upon 
tlie glasses of telescopes* yet to gild the tu bes of 
them inayrender them more acceptable to the users, 
without lesseiiiug the clearness of the ohjecuBoyle. 

En a'mel. n.9, [from the verb.] 

1 . Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours fixed by fire. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 
Ugon the bright eiiamcl of her face ; 


iicii iinney drops on springing flowers are found, 
I’hoDDus Itulds the crimson morn in chace. 


I contrive. 
Shaken. 

Tiie oeuate were au^ors of all coniiMLin the 
state; and wbot was by them consulted Msmed, 
was proposed to the people* by whom It Woren- 
aetea or commanded. 

3. To represent by action. 

1 did enact Hector. Shahesp. 

Ena'ct. ». «. (from the verb.] Paipote ; 
determination. 

Ena'ctor. n. «. [foom eiurcf.] 


When 

Fairfax. 

There are various sorts of coloured glasses, pastes, 
enamels, and factitious gems, ii'oodward on Fostils. 

2. T^'he substance inlaid in other things. 
Ena'm ELLER, n. s. [from enamet.] One 
that practises the art of enamelling. 

To £na'm(iur. V. a. [amour, Fr.] To 
inflame with love ; to make fond : with 
o/ before the thing or person loved. 

Affliction is erOxmourd of tny parts. 

And tliou art wedfled to calamity. Shahesp. 

My O heron ! what visions have 1 seen ! 

1 thouglit 1 was enamoured ^ an ass. Shahesp. 

You ere very near my brother in his love : nc 
is enamouired on Hero. Shahesp, 

Or should she, cenfldent. 

As sitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne. 
Descend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T enamour, as the aonc of Venus once 
Brought that effect on Jove, so fables tell. Milton. 
He, on his side, 

jjeaning half-rois’d, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamouFd. Milton's Par. Lost. 

Your ancle cardinal 
Is not BO far enamour'd ef a cloyster. 

But he will thank you for the crown. Dryden. 

Tis hard to discern whether is in the greatest 
errour, he who is enamour'd tf all he does, or he 
‘ /horn nothing of hit own eon please. Dryden. 

Enarka'tion. n. «. [eiM»ro, Lat] Ex- 
planation ; exposition. Diet. 

Emarthro'su. n . «. [S and The 
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insertion of one bone into ^nothw t* 
fonn a jobit 

J&wr(tr«tii*wlwre.good rosnd htMloMMsiat. 
acavi^, wlietheritbea cotylosorprolband eevi^, 
as that of otcoxa^ receiTing the bead of the oaie- 
moris : or glene* which Is more shallow, os in the 
scapula* where it receives the humerus. IFhetiiaiSi 

£n AT ACTION, fi. f* [enato, Lat] The act 
of awimming out ; escape by awimnunf * 

DicU 

EHa'vntba. ado. An obsolete weed ex* 
plained by Senior himself^to mean Ifrif 
thai. 

Anger would not let him speak to the tree, 
Enauhor liia rage might coolkl be* 

But to the root Dcnt Tiis sturdy stroke. Spenser. 

To Enca'ge. V. a. [from cage.] To shut 
up in a cage ; to coop up ; to confine. 

He sunered his kinsman March* 

Who Is* if every owner were right plac’d* 

Indeed, his king, to lie euen^d in Wales, 

1'bere without ransom to lie forfeited. Shahisp, 

Like Bnjaxet encag'd, the siicpherd's scoflT, 

Or like slack-sinew’d Sampson, his hair off .Donne. 

To Enca'mp. v.n. [from camp.] To pitch 
tents ; to sit down for a time in a march ; 
to settle a temporary habitation. 

He encamped at the mount of God. Kxod. xiii. 5. 

I’he French knew how to make war with the 
English, by nut nutting things to tlie liaxard of 
a battle, but wearing them by long sieges of towns, 
and strone fortified encnmpiitgs. Baron. 

To Enca^mp. V. a. To form an army into 
a regular camp ; to order to encamp. 

Ihe people were encamped against Gibbethon. 

Kings. 

Enca'mpmbnt. w.s. [from fwrffwp.] 

1. The act of encamping, or pitching tents. 

2. A camp ; tents pitched in order. 

Their enemies served to improve them in their 
encampments, weapons, or soinethinj^elbe.^ Crew. 
When B gen'ral bids the maruat train 


To 

as in a cave. 

Do but encave yourself. 

And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns. 
That dwell in evVy region of his face ; 

For I will make him tell tiic taic anew. Shahesp. 

ENCEINTE, n. s. [Fr.] Indosure; 
ground inclosed with a fortification. A 
military term not yet naturalised. 

To Encha'fe. V. a. [ettchauffer, Fr,] To 
enrage ; to irritate ; to provoke. 

The wind-sliak’d surge, with higli and mon- 
strous main, 

Seems to cast water on the burning bear, 

1 never did like molestation view 

On the enchifed flood. Shahesp. Othello. 

To EncuaTn. V. a. [enchajner, Fr.] 

1. To fasten with a chain ; to hold in 
chains ; to bind ; to hold in bonda^. 

What should 1 do ! wliilc here 1 was engin'd. 
No glimpse of godlike liberty remain’d. Dryden. 

2. lo link tc^ether ; to concatenate. 

The one contracts and enchains his words^ speak- 
ing presshigly and short; Uie other delighU in 
loM oreathca accents. HeweL 

To ENCHANT, v.a. [enchanter, Fr.] 

1. To give efficacy to any thing by songs 
of sorceiy. 

And DOW about the cauldron sing. 

Like fives and fairies in a ring, 

Enchanting all that you put in. Shahesp. 

Difse powerful arops thrice on the threshold 
pour, 

And bathe with this enchanted jmee her door ; 
That door where no admittance now is found* 

But where my ooul Is ever hov’rlng tound. Cram. 
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S. nibdue'by cliannt or q^lla. 

AfOtdia WM the chermed circle, where ell his 
tpiriit for ever ehoold be en/thanted. Sidney. 

John tliiriks them alt enchanted : he enquires if | 
l^ick had not given them tome intoxicating po* 
tion. drbiitftnet. 

A, To delight in a high degree* 

One whom the inusick of hii own vain tongue 
Doth ravish tike enchanting harmony. 

Too dear I priz’d a fair enchantk^ face ; 

Beauty unchaste is beauty in disgrace. Pbpe. 

Enchan'tbh. It. f. [enchamieur, Fr*] A 
magician ; a sorcerer ; one who has spi- 
rits or demons at his command ; one who 
has the power of charms and spells. 

Such phasms. such apparitions, are excellencies 
which men applaud in themselves, conjured up by 
the maglck of a strong tmagiiiation, and only seen 
within that circle iu which the enchanter stands. 

Decay Piety. 

Gladio, by valour and stratagem, put to death 
tyrants, enchanters, monsters, and knights. Spect, 

Ardnn, that black enchanter, whose dire arts 
Enslav’d our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 

(humviUe. 

Encha'ntingly. adv. [from enchant.] 
With the force of enchantment. It is 
improperly used in a passive sense in 
the following passage. 

He's gentle ; never school’d, and yet learned ; 
full of noble device ; of all sorts encnanthtgly he* 
lov'd. Snahetp. 

Encha'ntment. n,s. \enehantement, Fr.] 

1. Magical charms ; spells; incantation ; 
sorce^. 

The Turks thought that tempest was brought 
upon them by the charms and enchantments of tlic 
Persian magicians. KnoUes. 

S. Irresistible influence ; overpowering de- 
l^ht. 

Warmth of fancy will carry the loudest and most 
universal applause, which holds the heart of a 
reader under the strongest enchantment. Pope. 

Encha'ntress. n. s. [enchanteresse, Fr.] 

1. A sorceress ; a woman versed in magical 
arts. 

Fell banning hag ! enchantress, hold thy tongue. 

I^ke^. 

1 have it by certain tradition, tliat it was given 
to tlie first who wore it by an enchantress. Taller. 

2. A woman whose l>eauty or excellencies 
give irresistible influence. 

From (his enchantress all these ills are come ; 
You are not safe 'till you pronounce her doom. 

. Vryden. 

Oft with th' enchantress of his soul he talks, 
Sometimes in cruncls distress’d. 2'homson, 

To Encha'se. v.a. [enchaster, Fr.] 

1 . To inflx ; to enclose in any other body 
so as to be held fast, but not concealed 

Like polish’d iv’ry, beauteous to behold ; 

Or Parian luarbie, m hen enclias’d in gold. Xh^den. 

Words, which, in their natural situation, shine 
like jewels cfichased iu gold, look, when tran^ioscd 
into notes, us if set in lead. Felton. 

2. To adorn by being fixed ui^n it. 

What tee'st thou there KIpr Henry's diadem, 
EnchoTd with ail the honours of the world ! ^ole. 

They houses burn, and household gods deface. 
To drink in bowls which glitt’ring gems enchase. 

Dryden. 

3. To adorn by raised or embossed work. 

When was old Sherewood’s liead more quaintly 
curl'd. 

Or look'd the eurth more green upon tlie world, 
Or nature's cradle more enchoTd aitd purl'd ? 

Ben Jonson. 

Enchba'son. It. \encheasong old law 
nr.] Caine ; occasion. 

Skinner, Cowet. Bailqf. 
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Certet, nid he, well mote 1 (htiuU to tell 
Tlie fond encheason thot me hither led. Fairy Q. 
To Ehci'ACLE. v.a. [from circle.] To 
surround ; to environ ; to enclose in a 
ring or circle ; to enring. 

Tliat stranger guest Uie Paphian realm obeys, 

A realm defended with enctrc/inf seas. Pope. 

Beneath a sculptur'd arch he sits enthron’d ; 
The peers encircUn^, fiirm an awful round. Pape, 

Enci'rclet. It. s. [from circle.] A circle; 
a ring. 

In whose endreUis if ye gaze. 

Your eyes may tread a (over’s maze. Sidney. 

EnclTticks. II. a. [i>«tXma«.] Particles 
which throw back Uie accent upon the 
foregoing syllable. 

To Enclo'se. V. a. [enclos, Fr.]' 

1 . To part from things or grounds common 
by a fence. 

The protector caused a proclamation to be set 
forth against enclosures, coniiiianding that they 
who liad enclosed lands, accustomed to lie open, 
should lay them open again. Hayward. 

As much land as a man tills, and can use the 
product of, so much he by his labour encloses from 
the common. Ijicke. 

For enclosing of land, the usual way is with a 
bauk set with quick. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. To environ ; to encircle ; to surround ; 
to encompass ; to shut in between other 
things ; to include. 

The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a 
jasper ; they shaii be set in gold in their encbmngs. 

^ Ex. xxviii. 80. 

The peer now spreads the glitt’ring forfex wide, 
T’ enclose the lock ; now joins it, to divide. Pope 

3. To hold by an exclusive claim. 
Enclo'ser. n.8. [frmn enclose.] 

1. One that encloses or separates common 
fields in several distinct properties. 

If God bad laid all common, certai ily 
Man would have been III’ encloser ; but since now 
God hath impal’d us, on the contrary, 

Man breaks the fence. ^ Herbert. 

2. Any thing in which another is enclosed. 
Encu/sure. fi. s. [from enclose.] 

J . The act of enclosing or environing any 
thing. 

The membranes are for the comprehension or 
enclosure of all titcse together. Wilkins. 

2. T he separation of common grounds into 
distinct posse6.«*iont* 

Enc/osm* began to be frequent, whereby arable 
land was tunica into pasture. Bacon's Henry Vll. 

touching enclasura, a company of lands in- 
closed are thereby improved iu worth two or three 
parts at the least. ^ ^ Hayward. 

3. The appropriation of things common. 

Let no man appropriate what God liath made 
common ; tliat is against justice aud charity, and 
by miraculous accidents God bath dcclaied liis 
displeasure against such enclosure, Taylor. 

4. State of being shut up in any place ; 
encompassed, or environed. 

This expresses particularly the enchnure of the 
wafers within the earth. Burnet's Thn^ry, 

For the young, during its enclosure 'u\ the womb, 
there are formed membranes luveiopiug it, tailed 
feciindines. n^. 

5. The space enclosed ; tlie space compre- 
hendea within certain limits. 

And ail, that else this world’s enclosure hose 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 

Adams the iserson of her Majesty. Fairy Quern. 

They are to live all in a bodj , and ueiieraliy 
within the same enclosure ; to marry among Ihem- 
•elves, and to eat iio meats that are not nreppipd 
their own way. Addison's Spectator, 

6. Several ; ground enclosed ; ground ee- 
parated firom the common. 
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TIs not the common, but the enclosure must 
make him rich. South. 

Enco'miast. If. s, [lyiewfAiitri?.] A pane- 
gyrist ; a prodairoer of praise ; a praiser. 

The Jesuits are the great encomiasts of the Chi- 
nese. Locke. 

EncOMIA'sTICAL. \ adu J 

Encomia'stick. 5 Wnegyrical; lau- 
datory; containing praise; bestowing 
praise. 

ENCOMIUM. If.#, [iyn^fstos.] Panegy- 
rick ; praise ; elogy. 

iiow eagerly do some men propagate every little 
encomium tlieir parasites make or ! Gov. 2m. 

A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 

There’s nothing blackens like the ink of fools. Pope. 

To Fnco'mpass. V. a. [from compass.] 

1 . I'o enclose ; to encircle. 

Look iiow my ring encomTMsseth tliy finger ; 

Ev’ii so lliy breast encloteln my poo'r iicart. Shah. 

Two strong ligaments encompass the whole bead 
of the femur. Wisemans Surgery. 

Poctick fields encompass mo around. 

And still I seem to tread on cUssick ground. Addis 

2. To shut in ; to surround ; to environ. 

He, having scarce six thoiibund in his troop, 

By three ana twenty thousand of the French 
VV^BS round encompassed, and set upon, Shakesp, 

3. To go round any place ; as, Drake en- 
compassetl the world. 

Enco'mpassment. n. «. [from encom^ 
pass.] Circumlocution ; oblique ten- 
dency of talk. 

Finding 

By this encomMssment nnd drift of question, 

That tlity do know luy son, come you more near 

Shakesp. 

ENCORE, adv. [Fr.] Again ; once more. 
A word used at publick shows when a 
singer, or fiddler, or buflbon, is desired 
by the audience to do the same thing 
again. 

I'o tlie same notes thy sons shall hum or snore^ 
And all ihy yawning ddughters cry encore. Dune, 

ENCO'UNTEll. fi. s. [enco/ilre, Fr.] 

1 • Duel ; single fight ; conflict. 

Thou hast beat me out 

Twelve several times, and 1 have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me. Shah. 

lx*f s leave this keen encounter of our wits, 

And fall something into a slower metliod. Shakesp. 

Pallas th’ encounter seeks ; but ere he throws 
To Tuscan Tiber thus address'd his vows ; 

O sacred stream, direct luy Hying dart. 

And give to pass the proud Jlalesus’ heart. Dryd, 

2. Battle ; fight in whicfi enemies rush 
against each other. 

Two black clouds 

With heav’ns artiilrrv fraught, come rnitling on 
Over the Caspian then stand front to front, 
Ilov'ring a space, ^tili winds the simtal blow 
'J o join their dark encounter in micTair. Milton. 

8. Eager in warm conversation, either of 
love or anger. 

The pi aking cornuto comes iti the'lhstAiit 
of our encounter, alter we had ipake tlie prologue 
of our comedy. ShaU'tp. 

4. Accidentd^jemgress ; sudden meeting. 

Propitioaf¥allas, to secure her care, 

Around him dpread a veil of thicken'd air, 

To shun th* aneoimter of the vulgar crowd. Pojm. 

5. Accosting ; transient or unexpected ad- 
dress. 

But in what habit will you go along ? 

like a woman ; for I would prevent the loose 
eneotmtert of lascivious men. Shake^. 

Three parts of Brutus 
Is ours already, and the man etdire. 

Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. 

Shakesp. 
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6. Cmal incident; oocerfon. !I1iis senae 
is scarcely English. 

An equnlhj is not snlScient (or the nnitjr of 
chsrsetor : ’t» ftirtibor asosstnry, Uint ttie same 
spirit appear in all sort of anxmiilfiit. Pcpe, 

To ENCo'tJKtttit e. a. [from die noun.] 

1. To meet fa^e to free: to front 

II 1 roust die, 

1 will ensotiiilef darkness as a bride, 

And hug it in mine arms. dMe| 

The roshion of the world b to aTold cost, and 
you fneounter it. Shahetp, 

Thou stronger roay’st endure the flood of light ; 
And, while in shades I chear mv fainting sight, 
Uneaunter Uie descending excelletice. Jjryden, 

2. To meet in a hostile manner ; to rush 
against in conflict 

Puttinc (iieinselves in order of battle, they en- 
countem/their enemies. Knolles^i Uut. cf the Tuth. 

3. To meet with reciprocal kindness. 

See, they encounter Utee with their hearts thanks; 
Botit sides are even. Shokesp. MacbeUi. 

4. To attack ; to meet in the front. 

Which way so ever we turn, we are encountered 
with clear eindences and sensible demonstrations 
of a Deity. TiUaUon. 

5. To oppose ; to oppum. 

Jurors are not bound to &iieve two witnesses, if 
the probability of the (act does reasonably encoun- 
ter thorn. Hale. 

6. To meet by accident. 

1 am most fortunate thus to encounter you : 

You have ended my business, and 1 will merrily 
Accompany you home. Shahesp, Ccriolanut, 

To Enco'untbb. V. fi« 

1. To rush together in a hostile manner ; 
to conflict. 

Encounter so, 

As doth the fury of two desperate men, 

Which, in the very meetiim, fall and die. SItaketp. 
Five times, Marcius, 

Have I fought with thee, so often hast thou beat 
me : 

And would'st do so, 1 think, should we encounter 
As often as we eat, Shaketp. Coriolaniu. 

2. To engage ; to fight : it has with before 
the thing. 

Our wars 

Will turn into a peaceful comick sport, 

When ladies crave to be encounter d with. Shakap. 

Both Uie wings of his fleet had begun to encoun- 
ter toith the Christians. KnoUeii Hkt. of the Turks. 

Those who have the most dread of death, roust 
be content to encounter with it, whether they will 
or no. Wake, 

3. To meet face to face, 

4. To come together by chance. 
Enco'uktbrbr, n. s. [from encounter,} 

J. Opponent ; antagonist; enemy. 

1 he tiou will uot kick with his feet, but he will 
strike such a stroke with his tail, that he will 
break the back of his encounterer with it. More. 

The doctrines of the reformation have kept tiic 
field against all encoanteren. Atterbnry. 

2. One th|2 toves to accost others. An 
old term. 

Oh these cncounterert t to glH of tongue, 

They give a coasting welCoiiil>aMh comet ; 

Ana wide unclasp the tables of their thoughts 
To every ticklUh leader. Shaft, TroUus aed Crrmida, 

To Enco'uraob* y, a, [encoura/m^ Vt,} 

1 . To animate; to incite to any Sung, 

They encourage themselves in an evil matter. 

Pi. Ixiv. 5. 

2. To give coun^^ to ; to support the spU 
rits ; to inspirit ; to embolo^. 

Kinds of fBuiick encoure^ nien^and make them 
warlike, or make (hem soft and effeminate. Bacon, 
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I #oul4 neither eneofwnyte the sebeUr nor dis- 
courage the protestants loyalty. King Ckarlet. 

S, To raise confidaice ; to make confident. 
X doubt not but tliere are wayi lo be founds to 
assist our reason in this most useful part ; artd this 
tlic judidous Hooker cnconrogci me to say. Locke, 

Enco'uraobmbkt. n. a. [from eneou-' 
rage,] 

1. Incitement to any action or practice; 
incentive, 

2. Encrease of confidence. 

Such strength of lieart 
Thy conduct and example gives ; nor small 
Encouragement Godolpnin, wise and just. PhiUpt, 
S, Favour ; countenance ; supped. 

For when he dies, farewel all tionour, bounty, 
All generous encouryi;ement of htU. O tway's Orphan. 

'Jne reproach or imtiiorality will lie heaviest 
against an established reJiizion. because those who 
have no religion will profess themselves of that 
which has the encouragement of the law. Rogers, 

Enco'uraobr. h.s. [from encourage,} 
One that supplies incitements to any 
thing ; a favourer. 

Live then, Uiou great encourager of arts, 
live ever it; our thankful hearts. Vryden. 

As the po^Hi is a master of pol'te learning, and 
a great encourager of arts ; so at Rome these arts 
inimedialely thrive, under the encouragement of 
tlie prince. Addison, 

To ENCRO'ACH. r. a, [acerocker, from 
croc a hook, Fr.] 

1. To make invasions upon the right ofj 
another; to put a hook into another 
man's pc^sessioiis to draw them away. 

Those Irish captains of counties have encroached 
upon tiie queen’s freeholders and tenants. Spenser. 

2. To advance gradually and by stealth 
upon that to which one has no right : 
with on before the subject. 

This hour is mine ; if for the next I care, I grow 
too wide, 

And do encroach upon death's side, Herbert. 

Tisipbune, let loose from under pronnd, 

Before her drives diseases and ufiriglit ; 

And every nioroent rises to the sight, 

Aspiriug to tiic skies, encroaching on the licht. 

Vryden. 

ToEncro'ach. V , n , 

1 . To creep on gradually without right. 

The superstition that riseth voluntarily, and by 
degrees nilngieth itself with the rites, even of 
every divine service, done to the only true God, 
must be considered of as a creeping and encroach- 
ing evil. Hooker. 

Ill* encroaching ill you early should opjiose ; 
Flatter’d, 'tis worse, and by indulgence grows. 

Vryden. 

2. To pass bounds. 

They fabled how the serpent, whom they call’d 
Ophton. with Kurytiome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perliaps, had first the rule 
Of high Olynipus. Milton’- Par. Lost, 

Next, fenc d with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude th’ encroaching cattle from thy ground. 

Vryden, 

Encro'acher. n. #. [from encroach.] 

1. One who seizes the possession of ano- 
ther by gradual and ^ent means. 

1 he bold encroachers on the deep. 

Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 

Till Neptune, witti one general sweep, 

Turns all again to bomm strand. Swyi. 

2. One who makes slow and gradual ad- 
vances beyond his rights. 

Full dress creates dignity, augments conscious- 
ness, aad keeps at distance an eacroaeher. Clarissa. 

Encro'achmbnt. », s. [from encroach,} 
1. An tmUwful gathering in upon another 
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man. For example: if two.<xdifltrir 
gvoufifri lie together, the one pressestbo 
far upon the mer; or if a tenant owe 
two MrilUOffs lenttervice to the lord, msd 
the lord takes three : so the Spencers en- 
croached to themselves royal power and 
authori^, Cpfoel* 

But this osurper bis encroachmtMt proud 
Stays not on man : to God his tow'r tntenda 
Siw, and defiance. flfihon'i Par. taOt 

If It be a man's known prindpie to depmt frpiki 
his right, 111 men will make meust enorooehmam 
uponhhn. Attcrbm^ 

2. To advance into the territories or righte 
of another. 

As a man bad a right to all he could employ bia 
labour upon, so he had no temptation to labour 
for more titan he could make use of : this left nu 
room tor controversy about the title, nor for ew- 
croachment on the right of others. Lockr. 

The ancient Romans made m^y encroachments 
on the sea, and laid the foundations of their pa- 
laces within tlte very borders of it.Ad(iii»noit Italy, 

Ibe people, since liie death of Solon, had alrea- 
dy made great encroachments. Swift, 

To Encu'mber. V. a, [encomhrer, Fr.] 

1 . To clog ; to load ; to impede. 

We have, by Uiis many years experience, found 
that exceeding great good, not encumbered with 
any notable inconvenience. Hooker. 

Encumber*d with his vest, without defence. 

Vryden, 

2. To entangle ; to embarrass ; to obstruct. 

The verbal copier is encumbered with so many 
difficulties at once, that he can never disentangw 
himself. Vryden. 

The god awak'd. 

And thrice in vain itc shook his wing. 

Encumber’d in the silken string. Prior, 

3. To load with debts ; as, his estate is ety- 
cumbered with mortgages, 

Encu'mbrancb. It. s, [from encumber,} 

1. Clog ; load ; impediment. 

Phnosophers agreed in despising riches, at best, 
considering them as unnecessary encumlrances o: 
life. Temple, 

Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, in- 
stead of being of use to it. Addison’s Freeholder. 

2. Excrescence ; useless addition. 

Strip fVum the branching Alps (heir piny load. 
The huge encumbrance of huriifick noods.iTumson, 

3. Burtlien upon an estate. 

In respect of the encumbrances of a living, eon- 
sider whether it be suflicient for his family, and 
to maintain hospitality. Ayl. 

Ency'clical. a4i> [•raoitXiatc.] Circular ; 
sent round through a large region. 

I’his council was not received in patriarchal sees, 
which is evident from Photius’s encyclical epistle 
to the patriarch of Alexandria. Stillingfieet. 

EncYCLOPE'DIA.^ fl. S. [iyi(oaXtir«(Ff(«.] 

Encyclofe'dy. J The circle of sci- 
ences ; the round of learning. 

^ In this encydopadia and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we must observe 
two circles, that while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the swing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper course In 
the sober vriieel of the other. Brown's Vulg, Err. 

Every science borrows froiyi all the rest, and we 
cannot attain any single one without tlie encyeky 
pady, Olamville, 

Inis art may justly claim a place In the encych- 
padia, especially such as serves for a model of edu- 
cation for an able politician. ArbutkntS. 

Ency'sted. a^, [x^rK>] Enclosed in a 
vesicle or bag. 

Encysted tumours borrow their itamei (hmi a 
cyst or bag in which they are contained. 

Sharp'nSsrgprt 
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1. The extremity of the length of any thing 
materially extended. W bodief t^t 
hare equal dtmenrioiui we do not use 
end: thwextrcmity of breadth is ride. 

Jonatbaft jmt fartU end of tho rod tlmt was 
in l^s band* and dipt it in a houeycomb. 1 Scan, 

2. Extremis or last part in general. 

Tha extremity and bounds of all bodies we have 
,ao difficulty to arrive at ; but* when the miiid Is 
there, It finds nothing to hinder its progress into 
this endless expansion: of that it can neither find, 
nor conceive any end, Locke. 

3« The last particle of any assignable du- 
radon. 

Behold the day groweth to an end, Judget! 

At the end of two months she returned. Ju/igee, 

If the world's uge and death be argu’d well 
By the sun’s fall, which now tow’rcls earth doth 
bend, 

Then we might fear, that virtue, since she fell 
So low as woman, should be ueor her end, Donne. 

if. The conclusion or cessation of any 
action. 

Jacob bad made an end of commanding his sons. 

Cen. 

Yet vainly most their age in study spend ; 

No end of writing books, and to no end.Denham, 

The causes and designs of an action are die be- 
ginning : the efiects or these causes, and the diffi- 
culties met with in the execution of tliese desigtis, 
are the middle ; and the unravelling and resolution 
of these difficulties, arc the end. 

Broome ef Epic Poetry^ 

5. When end is not used materially, it is 
opposed to beginning. 

Better is the etui tlian the beginning thereof. 

Eccki. 

0. The conclusion or last part of any 
thing ; as, the end of a chapter ; the end 
of a discourse. 

7. Ultimate state ; final doom. 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace. rwlmt. 

tt. The point beyond which no profession 
can be made. 

They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunk- 
en man, and are at their wits end. Pi, cvii.27. 

9* Final determination ; conclusion of de- 
bate or deliberation. 

My guilt be on my head, and there’s an end/ 

Shokap. 

J 0. Death ; fate ; decease. 

I determine to write the life and the end, the 
nature anri the fortunes of George VilUers.T^athm. 

I'he soul receives intelligence, 

By her near genius, of tlie body's end, 

And so imparts a sun ness to the sense. DankCt Civ. 

*Tis the great hu& incss of life to fit oarselvei for 
our end, and no nuin cun live well that hath not 
death in his eye. UEUrange. 

Remeiulier Miht’s end, 

Wedg’d in that timber which he strove to rend. 

Roscommon, 

My God, my father, and my friend. 

Do not forsake me in my end, Rosemnmon. 

Unblam’d tbrougi life, lamented in thy end. Pipe. 

11. Cessation; pericjfd. 

What is the sign of the end of the world >Matth. 

Great liouiet snail have an end. Amos. 

12 . Limit ; termination. 

There is no end of the store. Nahum, 

IS. Abolition ; total loss. 

There would be an end of all civil government, 
If the assignment of civil power were by such in- 

. stHutioii. Le^, 

14f. Cause of death ; destre^er. 

Take heed you dally not before your king, 
Lest he tliat is the supreme Kins of kings 
Confotutd your hidden falsehood, and award 
Sltlier of you to be the other’s end. Sfuk, Rich. IIL 
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15. Consequence ; oondusive event ; cofa^ 
duaion. 

O, that a man might know 
The end of< this day’s business ere it come ! I 
B^H auffioeth that the day w'lll end. SHaketp, 

The end of these things m death. Bern. vi. Itl. j 

fa i^^ragment; broken piece. I 

Thus 1 clothe my iwked villahw ! 

Wi^ old <»dd ends, stol’n forth of Holy writ, 

And seem a saint Shdkep. Bsehnrd III. 

17. Purpose ; intention. 

There was a purpose to reduce the moiiarohy to 
a republick, whicii was (ar from the end and pur- 
pose of that natioiu Clarendon. 

1 have lov’d ! 

What cun thy ends, malidous beauty, be ? 

Can he who kill’d thy brotlicr, live for tliee. Dryd. 

Heav’n, as its instrument, my courage sends ; 
Heav’n ne’er sent those who fi^it for private ends. 

Drydm. 

Others arc apt to attribute them to sonic false 
end or intention. Addison's Spectator. 

18. Thing intended ; final design ; the ter- 
mination of intellectual prospect. 

Wisdom may have framed one^ and the same 
thing to serve commodiously for divert ends, and 
of those ends any due may be sufficient cause for 
continuance, though the rest Lave ceased. Hooker. 

AH those tilings which are done by him, have 
some end for which they are done ; and the end for 
which they are done, is a reason of his will to do 
them. Hooker. 

Her only end is never-ending bliss j 
Which is, the eternal face of God to see. 

Who last of ends, and first of causes is ; 

And to do this, she must eternal be. Davies. 

The end of the commandment is charity. 1 Ihn. 

Two things I shall propound to you, as ends ; 
since the w^ men of this world have made them 
theirs. Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all those 
ends, for which the parliament had first taken up 
arms. Claretulon. 

Hear and mark 

To what end 1 have brought thee hither. Milton. 

Life, with my Indamom, I would cliuse ; 

But, losing her, the end of living lose. Dryden. 

For when success a lover’s toilatteiids, 

Few ask if fraud or force attain’d his ends. Pope. 

^ The end of our fast is to please God, and make 
him propitious. Smalridge. 

19 . An end, [Probably corrupted from 
on end.] Upright ; erect : as, his hair 
stands an end. 

20. An end lias a signification in low lan- 
guage not easily explained ; as, most an 
end, commonly: perhaps it is properly on 
end, at the conclusion ; or corrupted from 
some old word not easily recoverable. 

Stay’st thou to vex me here ? 

Slave, that, still an end, turns me to shame ! Shak. 

To End. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To terminate ; to conclude ; to finish. 

They have ended all my harvest ^ Ruth. 

He would in one battle end quarrel with them, 
either win or lose the empire. KnoUea. 

That expensive war under which we have so 
long groaned, is not yet ended, Smalridge. 

2, To destroy ; to put to death. 

The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 
Tliy Ukene<s ; for instead of dice, King Harry, 
This aword hath ended him. Shakesp, Henry IV. 

To End. v. n: 

1. To come to an end ; to be finished. 

Then ease your weary Trojans will attend. 

And the long labours of your voyage end,DrydeH. 

2. To die. ^XivI4«».] 

Yet happy wore my death, mine ending hleflt, 
If tbit 1 could obtain, tiiat breast to brea^ 

Iky boaom might receive my yielded spri^ 

3. To terminate ; to conclude. 

Our latighiug, if it be loud and high, c omm o n- 
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ly etuds in a deep sigh , and all the instances of 
{Heasure Mkie a atiitg in the tail. > Taylor, 

4. To cease ; to fail. 

Ubeovereignty, built upon eitliarof these ti- 
ties, could not have descended to his lioir, but 
must have ended with trim. Loeke, 

5. To conclude action or diacoivse. 

The angel endfid, and in Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice. ' Milton. 

To Enda'maok. v.)o* damage.] To 
mischief ; to prejudice ; to harm. 

• Nor ought he car^d whom he endamaged 
By lortous wrong, or ,w|iom bereav’d eff dgl^ 
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It cometh Sometime to piss,' that a thing 
cessary in itself doth ilotwitbstanding app« 
venient to be still heidg even witliout use, lest, by 
reason of that coherence winch it Imlh with some- 
what most necessary, the removal of the one should 
endamage the other. Hooker. 

V\ lieie your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your blander never crii endamage liini SItakesp. 

Gather our soldiers, scatter'd and disperst. 

And lay new platforms to endamage ilieiii.5kukefp. 

The trial hath endamag'd thee uo way ; 

Rather more honour left, and more esteem, MilL 

When an erroneous opinion is published, the 
publick is endamaged, and therefore it becomes 
punishable by the magistrate. South. 

A great alteration dotli seldom any wise enda- 
mage or disorder the globe. Woodw. Nat. Hist. 

£n D a'maoement. ft. s. [from endamage.] 
Damage ; loss. 

These flogs of France that are advanced here, 
Have hither march’d to the endamagement. Shakap. 

To Enda'nger. V. a. [irom danger.] 

1 . 1'o put into hazard ; to bring into peril. 

Every one desires liis own preservation and 
happidess, and therefore hath a^ natural dread of 
every thing tlmt can destroy his being, or endanger 
his Imppiness. Tillotson. 

He rais’d the rest, 

To force the foes from the lAviipan shore, 

And Italy’s endanger'd peace restore. Dryden’s JSn, 

My kingdom maims your birth ; oiy late de- 
fence. 

Of our endanger'd fleet, may claim your confi- 
dence. ^ Dryden, 

Volatile salts never exist in an animal body ; 
tbc heat required to make them volatile, endangers 
the animal. ^ Arbuthnot. 

The interest endangered is our title to heaven. 

Rogers. 

2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard. 

He that tnmeth tlte humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, endangereth malign 

ulcers. Bacon. 

To Ende ar V. a. [from dear.] To make 
dear ; to make beloved. 

All those instances of charily which usually en- 
dear encU Ollier, sweciness of wnversation, Se- 
quent admonition, all significations of love must 
be expressed towards children. Taylor. 

And in the mixture of all these appears. 
Variety, which all the rest endears. ^ Denham. 

The 'only thing that can endear reli|^on to your 
practice, will be to raise youratfiktions above tins 
world. , TFokc. 


Endearment, ff.^. ^ ^ ^ 

1. The cause of love ; t a e i m by vrbich 
any thing k mddmtd. 

Her first mimmmts, twining lound t^soul. 

Thomson, 

2. The rtate of being endeared ; tlie state 
of being loved. 

Is not 3io separate property of a thing the ^at 
cause of its enaeurment amongst all mankind J* 

South. 

When a man shall have done all that he can to 
make one his friend, and emptied his purse to 
create endearment between them, he may, lu uia 
end, be forced to write vanity and 
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ENDEAVOUR, n. t. [dewiir^ Fr. ende> 
V 0 irj] Labour direct^ to aome certain 
end ; effort to obtain or avoid. 

My itudied purpose i went 
Beyond all man’s endeavours. Skakttp. lien. VIII. 

Heav’n doth divide 
The state of man in divers functions, 

Setting endeaiNmr in continual motion. Shaketp, 

Here tlieir appointineiit we may best discover, 
And look on tUtix endeavour,Shahesp.AnU and Cleo, 

1 take imitation of an author to oe an endeavour 
of a later poet to wiite like one who has written 
before him on the same subject. Dryden, 

'llie hold and sutheient pursue their game with 
town passion, endeavouft and application, and 
tMlMfore often succeed. Temple. 

9ie couM not make the least endeavour towards 
the produLtng of any thing that hath vital and or- 
ganicai parts. 

Such an assurance as will quicken men’s endea- 
vourt fur the obtaining of a lesser good, ought to 
animate men^ more powerfully in the pursuit of 
that which is inbnitely greater. 'nUovton. 

This is the hinge on whicli turns the liberty of 
intellectual beings, in their constant endeawnrs af- 
ter, and steady prosecution of, true fciicity.ixic/re. 

roENDSA'votJR. n.ft. [from the noun.] 
To labour to a certain purpose ; to work 
for a certain end. It has commonly 
after before the thing. 

I could wish that more of our country clergy 
would endeavour after a handsome elocution, ddrm. 

Of old, those met rewards who could excel ; 
And those weie prais’di who but etidtavtmr*d well. 

Pope. 

To Ende'avoue. v.a. To attempt; to 
essay. 

To pray’r, re|)eiUaiice, and obedience due, 
Though but endeavour'd with sincere intent, 

Mine ear sliali not be slow, mine ear not shut. 

Endea'vourer. n.s. [from endtai^our.] 
One who labours to a certain end. 

Ue appears an tmmble endeavnurer, and speaks 
honestly to no purpose. Ppmert Tiugedio 

KNDECA'GOK. n S. [hJixayor.] A plain 
figure of eleven sides and angles. 

Endb'mial. Peculiar to 

Ende'mical. 

Endb'mick. 


c 

3 dil 


, country ; used of any 
disease proceeding from 
some cause peculiar to the country whore 
it reigns ; such as the scurvy to the north- 
ern climes. Quhic^y. 

We may bring a consuniptiou under tlte notion 
of a jiaiidemick. or enaemick, or rather a vernacu- 
lar disease, to jEiigland. Harvey. | 

Solenaiider, from the frequency of the plants 
springing up in any region, could gather w Inurnde* 
mial uiftcases the uihabttants were subject io.liau 
An endemiat disease is what is comiiion to the 
people of tlm country. Arbulhnot on Air. 

Vvhut demonstrates the plague to be endemiat 
to Egypt, is its invasion ond going oft* at certain 
seasons. Arhuihnot. 

To Endk'nize. V. a, [from denizen.] To 
make free ; to enfranchise. 

The Engliiii tongue hath been beautified and 
enriched out of other tongues, by enfranchising 
and endenimg strange words. Camdeti. 

To ENDI'CT. \v.4L [enS^, Fr. dictum, 
TbENDlTE./ Lat.] 

1 . To charge any man by a written accu- 
sation brfore a court o£ justice i he 
teae endited for felony. It is often writ- 
ten indict* 

2. To draw up; to compose; to write. 

How shall unto me tndtte, 

When iieitiier 1 c«n rend nor he can write. Gay, 
Hear how leartt’d Greece her useful rules indttet. 
When to repress, and when indulge our flights ! 

Pope, 
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To Endi'tb. n. To compose. 

Your battles they hereafter shall tndfle, 

And draw the image of our Marttinflght. Waller, 

ENDfcTMENT.7 «.t. [from dfidife.] 

EnbPtement.} bill or dedarmon 
made in form for the benefit of{ 

the commonwealth ; or an accusation for 
some offence exhibited unto jurours, and 
by their verdict found to be true> bkbre 
an officer can have power to punish the 
some offence. CoweL 

’Tis necessary that the species of the crime be 
described in the libel or articles, which our English 
lawyers call an md'ietment or information. Ayliffe. 

We never draw any indictment at all against 
them, but think commetidably even of thera.nooker. 

The hand-writing against him may be cancelled 
in the court of heaven, and yet the mdi^mentrun 
on in the court of*coiiacience. South 

Attend the court, and thou shall briefly flud 
In that one place the manners of roankina ; ' 

Hear the inaictmenU, then return again. 

Call thyself wretch, and, if tbou dar’at, complain, 

Dryden. 

Endive, n. s. [eiid^rf, Fr. intyhm, Lat.] 
A plant. 

Endive, or succory, is of several sorts; as the 
white, Uie green, and Uie curled. Mortimer. 


E'ndless. adj. [from end.] 

1. Having no end; being without conclu- 
sion or termination. 

Nothing was more endless than the common nic< 
thod of comparing eminent writers by an opposi- 
tion of particular passages in them. rope, 

2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 

As it is pleasant to the eye to have an endless 

prospect, so it is some pleasure to a finite under- 
standing to view unlimited excellencies. Tillotwn. 

3. Infinite in duration ; perpetual. 

None of the heathens, how curious soever in 

searching out all kinds of outward cereiuonies, 
could ever once endeavour to resemble liercin ihe 
church’s care for the endless good of her children. 

Hooker. 

But after labours long, and sad delay, 

Brings them to jt yous rest, and erid/css uliss.^Spcns. 

All our ulory extinct, and liapiij state, 

Here swalfow^d up in endless misery ! Milton. 

4. Incessant ; continual. 

All the priests and friars in my realm, 

Shall in procession sing tier endtess praise. Shakesp 

Eacli pleasing Blount shall endless smiles bestow, 
And soft Belinda’s blush for ever glow. Pope. 

E'ndlessly. adv. [from endless.] 

1. Incessantly; perpetually. 

Though God's pruiiiisc has made a sure entail 
of grace to ail those who liumbiy seek, yet it no 
u here engages that it shall importunately and end- 
/cii/v renew its assaults on those who have often 
repulsed it. Decay of' Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. 

E'ndlessnbss. n.s. [from endless.] 

1. Extension without limit. 

2. Perpetuity ; endless duration. 

3. The quality of being round without an 
end. 

The tropick circles have. 

Yea, and those small ones, which the poles engrave, 
All the same rouiidness, evenness, and all 
Hie eiidiesmeu of the Equinoctial. Donne. 

E'nolono. ttdv, [end and long,] In a 
straight line. 

Then purring at full apeed. ran endlong on, 
Where Tneseot sat on hit imperial throne. Dryd, 

E'ndmost. a^o [end and most.] Remot- 
est : finthest ; at the Luther end. Diet. 

To ENDCyRSEaeatf. [endorser, Fr. dor- 
sum, Lat.] 


END 

1. To register cm Ihe bade eff a writing;^ 
superscribe, 

A French aenUeman speaking with an RngHth 
of the law lallque, the BngUah said that was meant 
of Ute women themaelvet, not of maltt ciaiming 
by women. The French Miitleman said, Where 
do you find that gloss ? The English answered. 
Look on the badkslde of the record of the law 
salique, and there yoa shall find It endorsed. 

BaconU Apophthe*. 
upon credential Jetteri was endorsed tins super- 
scription, To the king who hath the sun for ids 
helmet. Hou'el, 

All the letters I can find of yours I have fasten- 
ed in a folio cover, and the rest in bundles endorsed. 

Swift tpPope. 

2. To cover on the back. This is not used. 

Chariots, or elephants endorsed with tow’rs 

Of arclicrs. MilUnds Par. Pegabted 

Endo'rsement. n. s. [from endorse.] 

1. Superscription ; writing on the back. 

2. Ratification. 

’i'll’ endorsement of supreme delight. 

Writ hy a friend, and with his bl(^. Herbert, 

To ENDO'W. V. a. [indofarc, Lat endou- 
aire, Fr.] 

1. To enrira with a portion. 

He shall surely endow her to be his vrife.Exodut. 

2. To supply with any external goods. 

Analms-houst I intend to endow very handsome- 
ly for a dozen superannuated husbandmen. Addis.. 

B. To enrich with any excellence. 

I at firnt with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd ; with hanpincss 
And immorlalily ; that fondly lost, 

I’his otlier servM but to eternize woe. MUtoit. 

Among tliose who are the most richly endowca 
by nature, and accomplished by their own indus- 
try, how few are tliere whose viitues are not ob- 
scured * Addison. 

God did never command uh to believe, nor his 
ministers to preach, any doctrine contrary to the 
reason he halii pleased to endow us with. Swift, 

4. To be the fortune of any one. 

1 do not think 

So fair an oiitwani, and such stiiif within, 

JCndou4 n man but him. Shakesp. CymbeliM. 

Endo'w'MENT. n. s. [from endow.] 

1. Wealth bestowe.t to any person or use. 

2. The be8towiiij»; or assuring a flower ; the 

setting forth or severing a sufficient por- 
tion for a vicar towards his perpetual 
maintenance, when the benefice is appro- 
priated. Cowel. 

3. Ajiptojiriation of revenue. 

A chapei will 1 build, with large endowment. 

Dryden. 

4. Clifts of nature. In this sense it is com- 
monly plural. 

By a desire »if fame, great eudouments are not 
suflered to tie idleund useless (o tiie pubiick Addis 
If providc'ULC slle^^ s itself even in the bleniishes 
of these creatures, how much more dues it disco- 
ver itself in their several endowments, according to 
the coiidiiiun in whicii tiicj ure posted f Addison. 
To Endu'k V. a. [hiduo, fjai.] 

, 1 o supply with meiibd excellencies ; to 
invest with intellectual powers. 

Endue them with tliy holy spirit. Comm, Prayer. 
Wisdom WHS Adam’s instructor in Paradise: 
wisdom endued the fathers, who lived before the 
law, with the knowledge of holy things. Hooker. 

I'hese banish'd men that 1 imve kept witlial. 

Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. Shaketp, 
With what ease, 

Endued with royal virtues as thou art, 

Micht'st tbou expel tliis monster from Ids throne ? 

W hatsoever other knowledge a map may be sn» 
dowed withal, he Is but an ignorant person whs 
doth not know God, the author of Mi 
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%verv Chriitiaa is miutd w\ih a power, where* 

* be li enabled V> fMiot oimI conquer temnta* 
tietitt. TiUo^on, 

8« In the following pM3age it teems incor* 
reotjy printed for endow. 

X^h said, God bath endued me with a good 
dowry, utn. 

ll^NDU'iiANCB* n* s, ^cmendure.\ 

1. Continuance ; lattiQgnets, 

Borne of them are of very great antiquity and 
continuonoci others more late and of fens eiufii- 
mnce. Spenier*$ Ireland. 

2. Patience ; sufTerance, 

Great things of small 
One can create ; and in what place soe'er 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pnin« 
Through labour and enduranre, ^ MiUim, 

Tlieir fortilucfe WHS most admirable in their pre- 
sence and endurance of all evils, of pain, and of 
death. Temple. 

3. State of suffering. 

1 would fain know whether that man takes a 
rational course to preserve liimseif, who refuses 
the endurance of thcM higher troubles, to secure 

himself from a condition infinitely mure misera- 
ble ? * South, 

4. Delay ; procrastination. Obsolete. 

1 should nave f a’en some pains to bring touetlier 
Yourself and your accusers, and have heard you, 
Without endnrance further. Sftakesp Henry VlII. 

To ENDUllE. V. a. [endurer, Fr. durare, 
Lat.] 

‘1 .To bear ; to sustain ; to support unbroken. 

The hardness of bodies Is caused chiefly by the 
jejuneness of the spirits, and their imparity with 
tlie tangible parts, wliich make them not only 
hard, but fragile, and less enduring of pressure. 

Bacon. 

Both w'erc of shining steel, and wrought so uure, 
As might the strokes of two such arms endure, i)ryd. 

8. To bear with patience. 

So dear 1 love him, that with him all deaths 
I Could endure ; without him, live no life. Miltm, 

Tiic gout haunts usually the easy and the rich, 
the nice and llic lazy, who grow to endure much, 
because tliey can endure little. Temple. 

By thiuc own tongue thou art cuiidemu’d, and 
must 

Endure our law. Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

Taking into the city all such things' as they 
thought needful for the enduring of the siege, they 
destroyed all tlic rest. Knollesi Hist. 

5. To undergo ; to sustain, 

I wish to die, yet dare not death endure. Dryd. 

4, To continue in. Not naod. 

The deer endurclh the womb hut eight months, 
and is complete at six years. Brown’s I'ulg, Err. 

To Endu'rk. r.if. 

1. To last ; to remain ; to continue. 

Labour not for tlic meat which perishetli, but 
for tliat meat which endureth unto everlasting life. 

John, 

Doth the crown endure to every generation ? 

Prmvrbs 

By being able to repeat measures of time, or 
ideas of stated length of duration in our minds, 
we can imagine duration, where nothing does real- 
ly endure or exist. Locke. 

A charm that shall to age endinre 
The mind benevolent aucTpure. Anon. 

2. To brook ; to bear ; to admit. 

For how can i endure to see the evil that shall 
ooine unto ray people ^ Or how can I endure to 
tee the destruction of ray kindred ? E$tk. viii. 6. 

Our great Endish .lords could not endure that 
my kings should reign in Ireland but themselves : 
nay, they could hardly endure that the crown of 
England should have any power over then. 

Darks. 

Sndo'kbb. fi. s. [fhim mdwre.'l 

J. One can iW or endure ; sustain* 

wj 
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They are very valiant and hardy ; for the most 
partycMmt endurets of cold, labour j hunger, and alt 
harflineas. Renter. 

2. Conttfitior: laster. i 

Enbwtbb. adv.J[end and wise.] Erectly ; I 
uprightly; on end. I 

A rude and unpolished Amerksa, peopled with 
slothful and naked Indians, living in pitiful huts i 
and cabbins, made of poles set endwise. 

Bay on the Creation. 

To E'necate, V. a. [eneco, Lat.] To kill ; 
to defitrpy. 

Some plagues partake of such a pcmiciout de- 
gree of malignity^ that, in the manner of a niost 

E resentaneous jpoison, Uiey enecate in two or three 
ours, suddenly corrupUng or extinguishing the 
vital spirits. Harvey on the Plague. 

E'NEMY. n. s. [ennemi^ Fr. inimicus, Lat.] 
1. A publick foe. 

All these statutes stieak of English rebels and 
Irish ensmief, as if the Irish hud never been In 
condition of subjects, but always out of the pro- 
tection of tlie law. 'Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of raising threescore thou- 
sand men for the ncxtsuratuer.dddium on the War, 

2. A private opponent ; an antagonist. 

i say unto you, love your enemies. Matt. 

3. Any one who regards another with roa> 
levolence ; not a friend. 

Kent in disguise. 

Follow’d his essemy king, ami did him service 
Improper for a slave. Shaketp. King Lear. 

4. One that dislikes. 

He that designedly uses ambiguities, ought to 
le looked on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. 

Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
These heroes were no friends to love ; 

And bolder he who dares aver, 

I’hat they were enemies to war. Prior. 

5. [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 

Defend us from the danger of the enemy. 

Common Prayei. 

Energe'tic k. adj. [m^ynnm ] 

I. Forcible ; active ; vigorous; powerful in 
effect ; efficacious. 

Tiiese miasms entering the body, are not so 
energetick as to venenate the entire mass of blood 
in an instant. Harvey. 

2. Operative ; active ; working ; not at rest. 

If then we will conceive of God truly, and, as 
far as we can, adequately, wc must look upon him 
not uiilv as an eternal Being, but also as a Being 
eternally energetick, Griw. 

E'NERGY, n. s. 

1 . power not exerted in action. 

They art* not effective of any thing, nor leave 
no work behind them, but are energies merely ; for 
their woiking upon mirrours, and places ofVcho, 
cloth not alter any thing in those bodies. Bacon. 

2. Force ; vip:our; efficacy; influence. 
Wlicther with particles of lieavenly fire 
The God of nature did his soul inspire ; 

Or earth, but new divided fiom the sky. 

And pliant still, retain’d th’ etliereal energy. 

JDryden. 

God tliinketh with operation infinitely perfect, 
with an omui|H)tentas well as an etenmr ener^u- 

tiicie. 

Beg the blessed Jesus to give an energy to your 
imperfect prayers, by his must powerfuJ'inierces- 
sion. Smalridge. 

What but God ! 

Inspiring God ! who, boundless spirit all. 

Ana unreiuilting energy, pervades. 

Adjusts, sustains, and agitates the whole. TThmtiOfi* 

3. Faculty ; operation. 

Matter, though divided into the suhtilest ports, 
moved swiftly, is senseless and stupid, and makes 
no approach to vital energy. Hay. 

How con concussion ofatoros beget self-oonsm- 
ouineis, and powers and enerftet that we Jeel in 
our minds ? Beotky. 
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4. Strength of expression ; force of signi* 
ficfttion ; spirit ; life, ’ 

Who did ever, in French authors, see 
The comprehensive English energy f Rcscommm. 

Swift and ready, and familiar communication 
is made by speech ; and, when animated by elo- 
cution, it acquires a greater life and energy, ra- 
vishing and captivating the hearers. Holder. 

Many words deserve to ho thrown out of oui 
language, and not a few antiquated to be restored, 
on account of their energy and sound. Swift, 

To Enervate, r. a, [ewerro, Lat,] To 
weaken ; to deprive of force ; to emas- 
culate. 

Great empires, wliile they stand, do enermte 
and destroy the forces of the natives which they 
havq subdued, resting upon their own protecting 
forces. Bacon. 

Siioepisi) fondness often enervates those who an* 
bred hku iuiuUings at home. iM'ke, 

On each euenute string they taught the note. 

To pant, or tiemble through an eunuch’s tliroat. 

Pope. 

Footmen exercise themselves, whilst tlieir crin- 
vated lords arc suhly lulling in their chariots. 

Arhuthnot and Poije. 

Enerv ACTION, n. s. ^from enerve.] 

1 . The act of weakening ; emasculation. 

2. The state of being weakened ; effemi- 
nacy. 

To Enb'rve. V. a. [enervo, Latj To 
weaken ; to break the force of ; to 
crush. 

We shall be able to solve and enerve their force. 

Digby. 

Such object hath the pow’r to srift’n and tame 
Severest temper, smooth the rugged’st brow, 
Enerve, and wiih voluptuous hope dissolve. 

MiUon. 

To Enpa'mish. V. a. [from famish.] To 
starve ; to famish ; to kill with hunger. 

Diet. 

To Enfee'blb. V. a. [from feeble.] To 
weaken ; to enerv^ate ; to deprive of 
strength. 

Vve belied a lady, 

’Hie ])rince8s of this country ; and the air on’t 
Kevengingly enjeebles me. Shake^. Cymbeline. 
My people arc with sickness mncnenjeehled. 

Shakesp. 

Much hath hell debas’d, and pain 
Enfeebl’d me, to what 1 was in heav’n ! Milton. 

Some employ their lime in affairs below the 
dignity of ihelr pervious; and being called by 
Gr>d, or the repuhlick, to hear great ourdens, do 
enfeeble their understandings by sordid and brutish 
business. Taylor’s Hule ^ Living Holy. 

Sure, nature form’d ^ of her surlest mold, 
Enjeehled all my soul with tender passions, 

And sunk me even below my own weak sex. 

Addison. 

To ENFEOFF, v. a. [frtiffamentum, low 
Lat.] T6 invest with any dignities or 
possessions. A law term. 

If the eldest son enfeo^’ the second, reserving 
homage, and that homage paid, and then the se- 
cond sun dies without Issue, HwEI descend to the 
eldest as heir, and the seigOloiy Iq extUHf^ HaU. 

Enfe'offmenTx ft. s. [flnw 

1. The act gf enfisoCfttiff. 

2. The inaSlgitment or oeed by whidi one 
is inveiledl with possessions. 

To Enfetter, v. a. [from fetter.] To 
bind in fetters ; to enchain. Not in u&e. 

His soul is so enfetter’d to her love. 

That she may moke, unmake, do what she list. 

Shakesp. 

ENFILA DE, n. t. [Fr.] A strait jMs* 
s^ ; any thing through which a right 
line may be drawn. Military term. 

&a 
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r# J^nfila'pb. «•«. [from the noun.] To 
pierce in a right line. 

Tlw aYonue*^ beieg eat thresh the wood iti 
right lines, were the Spanish cannon. 

JGspcdttiofi to (^thagem. 

To Enfi'rb. e. a. [froto/re.] To fire; to 
set on fire ; to kindle. ObMlete. 

So hard tliose heavenly beautiei 1>e et^rd^ 

As things divine, least passions do impress, 

Te Enfo'rcr. e. «. [fn/orciV, Fr.] 

J. To give strength to ; to strengthen ; to 
invigorate. 

£. To make or gain by force. 

The idle stroke, en/brring furious wav. 


Missing the mark of his misaimed sight, 

0id fall tu ground. rm^ Queen. 

Suiijctimes with lunatic bans, sometimes with 
pray'rs 

Ei^orce their charity. Shaheqt, King Lear, 

S. To put in act violence. 

Sker away as swift as stones 
Et^orced from the old Assyrian slings. Shakap, 

4e, To instigate ; to provoke ; to urge on 
to animate. 

Fear cave her wings, and rage €tforc*d my flight 
Through woods and plains. Fairy Queen, 

If you knew to whom you shew this honour, 

1 know you would be prouder of tlie work, 

Than customary bounty can er^orce you. Shake^, 

5. To urge with energy. 

All revoke 

Your ignorant election ; enforce his pride, 

And his old hate to you. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

He prevailed witli him, hy enjorcing the ill con- 
sequence of his refusal to take the oflice, which 
would he interpreted to his dislike of the court. 

Clarendon. 

To avoid all appearance of disaflTection, 1 have 
taken care to enforce loyalty by an invincible ar- 
gumeiit. Swift, 

fi. To compel ; to constrain. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

That lack of means et^orce you not to evil.5Aakei^v 
A just disdain conceived by that queen, that so 
wicked a rebel should prevail against her, did 
move and aliuost eij/orcc her to send over that 
mighty army. Duvicton Ireland. 

7. To press with a charge. Little used. 

In this point charge him home, that he eflects 
^rannick powV: If he evade us Uierc, 

Kr^arce him with liis envy to the people, 

And that the spoils got on the Antiates 
^ as ne’er distributed. Shake^, Coriolanut, 

To Enfo'rce. V, It. To prove; to evince; 
to shew beyond contradiction. 

Which laws in such case we must obey, unless 
there be reason shewed, which may necessarily 
erftree that the law of reason, or of Cod, doth 
enjoin the contrary. Hooker, 

Enfo'rce. n. s. [from force.} Power; 
strength. Not used. 

He now defies thee thrice to single fight. 

As a petty enterprise of small enftree, Milton, 

Enfo'rcedly. ado. [from enforce.] By 
violence; not voluntarily ; not sponta- 
neously ; Rotby choice. 

If thou dld*^ put this sowV cold habit on. 

To castigate thy pridqi, 'twei|rwcll, but thou 
Dost li offtrcedly: iliMl’el esMrtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. Shake^. Timon, 

Enforcement, n. t. [from enforto] 

I* An act of violence ; compulsion ; &rce 
offered. 

Confess 'twas hers, and by wliat rough erdarrement 
Y(>u got it from her. ^takag. 

He that cofltendeth against these enforcementi, 
may easily masteroriesist them.KaleigVs History. 

2. Sanction ; tnat which gives force to a law. 
Tlie rewards and punishments of another life, 
which the Almighty has established as the ci^orce- 
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ments of his ta^, am at weight to deter- 
mine the choice. USw, 

3. Motive of convictiofi; um^ evidence. 

The personal descent of and his 

assumption of our flesh to bk ifilim, was an on* 
forcement beyond all the metnm orwlsdom that 
were ever made use itf in die Worid, Ttom 

4. Pressing eriigenoe. 

Mure than X have said. 

The ieifUM and enfrntmisO at the ume 
Forbids to dwell on. ^takesp. Kick. HI. 

Enfo'rcbr. n, t. [friMB en/erte.] Com- 
peller ; one who effects by violence. 

When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down 
an bill, 'tis certain tliat the man is the violent en- 
forcer of the first inodon of it. BammoHd, 

Enfo'uldrbix* SM&*. [from fouire, Fr.] 
Mixed with lightning. Obsolete. 

Heart cannot think what courage and what cries, 
With foul etfouldred smoak aiul flashing fire, 

The beU-bitd beast throw forth uuto the skies. 

Fairy Qfseen, 

To Enfra'kchisb. e. a. [from franchise.] 

1. To admit to the privileges of A freeman. 
The English colonies, ana some septs of the 

Irisbry, cigranchaed by special charters, were ad- 
mitted to the benefit of tue laws. Davies. 

Komulos was the natural parent of all those 
people that were the first inhabitants of Rome, 
or of those tliat were after incorporated and en- 
Jranchised into that name, city, or government. 

Hale. 

2. To set free from slavery. 

blen, forbearing wine, come from drinking 
healths to a draught at a meal ; and, lastly, to dis- 
continue altogether ; but if a man liave the forti- 
tude and resolution to enfranchise himself at unce, 
that Is the best. Bacons Essays. 

If they won a battle, prisoners became slaves, 
and continued so in their generations, unless en- 
franchised by their masters. Temple, 

3. To free or release from custody. 

His mistress 

Did hold his eyes lockt in her crystal looks. 
—Belike, that now she hath erfranchis'd them, 
Upon some other pawn for fealty , Shahesp. 

4. To denizen ; to endenizen. 

These words have been erfranchised amongst us. 

WatU. 

Enfranchisement, n. s. [frmn enfran- 
chise.] 

1. Investiture of the privileges of a denizen. 

The incorporating a man into any society, or 
body politick. For example, he that Is by char- 
ter made denizen of England, is said to be en- 
franchised ; and so is he that is made a citizen of 
London, or other city, or burgess of any town 
corporate, because he is made partaker of those 
liberties that appertain to the corporation. Cowet. 

His coroinc hither hath no farther scope. 

Than for hisiiiteal royalties, and to beg 
Enfranekisement immediate on his knees. Shaketp. 

2. Release from prison or from slavery. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 

Cast off his chains of bondage, and embrace 
UU golden uiicontrourd etdmnchisement. Shaketp. 
Enfro^zsn. particip. [from frozen,] Con- 
gealed with cold. Not used. 

Yet to augment the anguish of my smart. 

Thou hast enfroten her disdainful br^st. 

That no one drop of plw tliere doth rest. Spenser. 

To ENGA'GE. e. u. Ifnga^^ Fr.] 

~ • To make liable for a d3>t to a creditor. 

I have ei^ag'd n^self to a dear friend. 

Engaged roy friend todris mere enemy, | 

To fe^ my means. Biaknp. Merck, if Venice. 

2. To impawn ; to stake. | 

They most (lerfldioody condemn | 

Those that ei^g^a f heh lives for them. Hudibras. . 

3. Co enlist ; to bring into a party. 

All wicked men art of a fimiy against religion : | 
some lust or laiercii engogeih taeia against U. 

TUlotson. 
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4. IV embi# in ao alblr. . 

So tm M we mmemed oarselVcni .«i 

souls, that we fissoa igd ^ complaii^ 
complaints could not bat cairV the graatest eccis* 
satHmtom^vdd. * 

Befoiwf efiM|e tnyself In giviim nay bmmotto 
this dtajeottctt or fndoniompuble lightly I would 
see the effrctoenaitily averred. 

5, Tounita; toatt^; tomakeadhemit. 

Oood-nature ogBsgps every body to hhqa. 


6. To induce ; to win by {dealing means ; 
to jgain. 

'i o ev*ry duty he could minds efigogOf 
Provoke their courage, and commaud tbelrragu 

His beauty these, and those his blooming age. 
The rest his tiouse and his own fame engage. Dryd. 

So shall 1 court thy dearest truth, 

Wlien beauty ceases to engage ; 

So thinking on thy charming youth, * 
I'll love it o’er again in age. Prior, 

7. To bind by any appomtment or contract 

We have Wn firm to our aliies, without de- 
clining any ex pence to which we hadenpV^ 
selves, and we have even exceeded our etigage- 
meut. dittemiiry. 

8. To Seize by the attention ; as, he was 
deeply engaged in conversation. 

9. To employ ; to hold in business. 

For I shall sing of battles, blood, and rag^ 
Which princes and their people did engage.i)ryd. 

10. To encounter ; to nght 

The rebel knave, who dares his prince engtf r, 
Proves the just victim of bis royal rage. rofr. 

To Enga'oe. V. n. 

1. To conflict : to fight. 

Upon advertisement of the Scots army, the earl 
of Holland was sent with a body to meet and ew- 
gM with it Clarendon. 

2. To embark in any business ; to enlist in 
any par^. 

’Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to swell roy page 
With wind and noise. Dryden's Persuw. 

Enoa'gement. 11 . 8. [from engage ; rn- 
gagementf Fr.] 

1. The act of engaging, impawning, or 
making liable to a debt 
. Obligation by contract. 

We nave, in expence, exceeded our engage 
ments. Atterbury, 

3. Adherence to a party or cause ; partiality. 

This practice may be obvious to any who in>- 
partially, and without engagement, is at the pains 
to examine. Swift, 

4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, eitlier by our too constant or too long en- 
gagement in it, becomes like an employment or 
profession. 

6. Fight ; conflict ; battle. A word very 
poetical. 

Our army, led by valiant Torrisroond, 

Is now in hot engagement with the Moors.Diyden. 


Encouraged by despair, or obstinate 
’ n n In 


arms, some dare renew 
meeting giorious fate 


To fall like nn r 

Feeble engagement, — — ^ , 

On the firtiilaiid, Phil^ 

. Obligation ; motive. 

This IS (he greatest engagement not to forfeit an 
opwrtunity. Hammond, 

To Enga'ol. V. a, [from gtre/.] To im- 
prison , to confine. 

Within my mouth you haveefweord tongue, 
Doubly portcttlHs'd with my teeth and Ups* Shah. 

To Enoa'rrison. d. 0. [fiom g^iten.] 
To protect by a garriwa 
Neptune with a guard doth engarrlton her 
stnmgly. Hewel, 

'o Enoe'ndsr. «.«. [atgttidrer, Er.] 

1. To b^get between diSnmt MKua. 

0X4 
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This bMtard love is mgtvitirtd betwixt lust and 
IdletieUi Sidney. 

2. To produce ; to form. 

Oh nature ! tlioo, who of the self-same mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arroeant man, is pufTt, 
tingendtr'a the black tuacl aiKiadder blue. Shak. 

Amui, if souls du other souls beeet. 

•Tis l)y themselves, or by the bod^a pow’r ; 

If by themselves, what doth their working let, 
But they might souls engender ev'ry hour P Vavits. 

d. To excite; to cause ; to produce. 

Say, cun you fast P Your stomachs arc too young, 
And ubi»tiuui(*e etigcnders maladies. Shakesp. 

The presence of a king engender love 
Amongst his subjects and his loyal fi lends, Shuk. 

That engenders thunder in iiis oreast, 

And makes him roar these accusations forth. Shah. 

It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and 
animates virtue. Addisim. 

4. To bring forth. 

Vice engenders shame, and folly broods o’er grief. 

Prior. 

To Enge'nder. r. n. To be caused ; to 
be produced. 

Thick clouds arc spread, and storms engender 
there. l)}qdvn. 

E'NGINE. w.s. [engiuy Fr. ingegno, Itnl.] 

1. Any mechanical coinj)!! cation, in which 
various iiiuvciiiciits and parts concur to 
one effect. 

2« A military machine. 

This is our fwgme, towers that overthrows ; 

Our spear tluil hurls, our sword ilmt wounds our 
foes I'airj. 

3. Any instrument. 

The sword, llie an ow, tlic gun, with inatiy ter- 
rible engines oi deall>, will be well ein])loyed. 

ItaUigh. 

He takes the seissars, and extends 
The little nigmi on Ins hngcjs tnuls. }\rpe. 

4. Any instrument to throw water upon 
burning houses. 

Some cut the pipes, and some tlic engines play ; 
And some, more bold, mount ladders to the hie. 

Druden. 

6. Any means used to bring to pass, or to 
effect. Usually in an ill sense. 

Pra’^er niiisl be divine and In a\nily, which the 
devd with all his engines so violontlv opposcih, 

l)uppu\ Uuhsjoi Divotion. 

6. An agent for another. In contempt. 

'rhe\ had th’ espi (id/ iti^incs In ('n, to ic.ii 
ills ii{) iiili; the .si<iii‘ th(y weic. DnnicL 

r.N G I n'kkk. w. V. lingenicur, Fr,] One 
who manages engines ; one who directs 
the artillery of any" army, 

Foi ’tis the sp('tt to have the engineer 
Hoist wiili Ins own pct.ird. ohakesp. Hamlet. 

Hiiii thu‘< oiirag’d, 

Descry iiii; fiom aim, some engineer, 

l)ext’r»)ijs to guide ih’ unernog charge, desiim’d, 

Im one mie sluh, to UrminaU* the war. rhilips. 

All author, wlio points liis s>atne at a great man, 
is like tlu.* tngincer who signalized Innisclf by this 
ungenerous pi act ice. Aadison. 

E'noinkky. fi, a, [from engine,'] 

1. The act of managing artillery. 

Tliey may descend in m.ithematicks to fortifica- 
tion, aVeliitecinre, enginery, or navigation. Milton. 

2. Engines of war ; artillery. 

V\ e saw the foe 

Approncliitig, gross ami huge, in hollow cube 
rraiiiing his dev'lish enginery, Milton. 

To Engi'rd. V. a, [from To en- 

circle ; to surround ; to environ ; to en- 

compa'^s. 

ueait U drown’d with grief. 

My body round engirt with misery ; 

For what's mote miserahlc than discontent ? 

Shakesp, 

That gold must round engirt those brows of 
mine. Shakesp. 

Voi. I, 
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E'NGliISH. adj, [englep, Sax.] Belong- 
ing to England ; thence English is the 
laitgna^ of England. 

He hutn neiilier Latin, French, nor Italian ; and 
ou may come into the court, and swear tliat I 
avc a poor pennyworth in tlie flnglish, Sfutkesp. 

Of English talc, the coarser sort is called plais- 
ter, or parget ; ihc fner, spoad. Woodward. 

To E'nglish. a. [from tlie noun.] To 
translate into English. 

' The hollow instrument terebrn, we may english 

I piercer. Bacon. 

Wo find not a word in the text can properly be 
rendered anise, wliicli is what tlie Latins call ane- 
thwm, and properly englished dill. Broivn. 

To ENGliUT. V. a, [eti^loudr, Fr.] 

1. To swallow up. It IS now little used 
in any sense. 

Neither my place, nor ought I heard of business, 
Hath rais’d mo from niy bed ; nor doth the ge- 
neral 

I’akc hold on me : for my particular grief 
hngluts pud swallows other sorrows. Shuhyi. 

Oertainlv, thou art so near the gulf, 

Til u nee<fs must he cnglntled. Shakesp. Hen. V. 

How manypiodigal bits have slaves and peasants 
This niirht (.*« Waned Shakesp. Timon. 

2. 'I o fill. 

\\ liose giieved minds, which choler did englut. 
Against thenisilves turning their wiathful hpiglit. 

Spensir. 

3. T'o glut ; to pamper. 

Being owee englnt led with vanity, he will sti liglil- 
way loath all learning. Asc/i«m’j» Srhoolmasit r 

ToEngo're. V, a, [from gon,] To 
pierce ; to prick. Not used. 

As savage hull, whom two fierce mustifTs bait. 
When niiuoui dwtii with rage him once cugorc. 
Forgets with waiy ward them to await. 

But with his dreadlul horns them diivis afore 

Spi user. 

To Kngo'ugk. r. [from goigCt Fr. a 
throat.] To swallow; to devour; to 
gorge. 

1 Iku fiaught with lanc nir and engorged ire, 

He cast ut once him to avenge for ulT. Spenser. 

I hat is tlie gulf ol gr«.eiliuess, tlicy say, 

1'hat (Itep engoigilh all tins world is pu j . Spins 

To Engo'rge. v, ft. To devour; to feed 
with eagerness and voracity ; to riot. 

Greedily she engorg'd without restraint, 

And knew not eating death : MdUvi^ Bur. lAfst 

To Encra'il. V, a, [from grdi, Fr. 
hail.] T'o variegate; to spot as witii 
hail. A word now u.sed only in heraldry, 
for to indent in curve lines. 

.iLacides then shews 

Along lance, and a caldioii, new, rngraird with 
twenty hues. ('hupmaus lluitls 

Polwheel hcareth a favdtiei en^iail'd (area 

To Engra'in. V, a, [from grain,] T o 
die deep ; to die in grain. 

See thou how fresh my llawers being spread, 
Dyed in lilie white and crimson red, 

AVilh leaves eMg:r«/;tV in liislj green. Spenser 

To Engrapfle. r. a, [from grajfpk.] 
To close with; to contend with hold on 
each other. 

There shall young Hotspur, with a fury led, 
Engrapple w itii thy son, us fierce as he. Daniel. 

To Engrasp. X’. a. [from grasp,] To 
seize ; to hold fast in the hand ; to gripe. 

Now *gan Pyroclcs wax as vyood as he, 

And him aihoiitcd with i.iipalieut might ; 

And both together fierce engrasped he, 

Whiles Guyou standing by, their micoutli strife 
does see. Siienser. 

To Engra've. V, a, preter, engraved ; 
part pass, engraved or engraven, [en- 
graver, Fr.] 
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1. To picture by incisions in any matter. 

Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 

Like a broad table, did itself dispread. 

For love his lofty triumphs to engravCt 
And write the battle of his great godhead. 

Fairy Queen. 

OVr all, the h^av’n’s refulgent image shines ; 

On either gate were six engraven signs. Addison. 

Names fresh engi'avd apwar’d of wits renown’d , 
I look’d again, nor could their trace he found. 

Pope. 

2. To mark wood or stone. 

Engrave the two stones with the names. 

Jf X. xxviii. 1], 

3. To impress deeply ; to imprint. 

It will scarce seem possible, that God should en- 
grai^e principle.s, in men’s minds, iu words of un- 
certain signification. Locke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be <ii- 
graven in the hearts of all promoters of charity. 

Atterhury. 

Sounds which address (he ear, are lost and die 
Til one short hour ; hut limt which strikes the e^e, 
Lives long upon the mind : the faithful sight 
Engi'avcs the knowledge with a beam of light. 

Watts. 

4. [from grave.] To bury ; to inhume ; 
to inter. 

The son luid ( barge of (hem, now being dead, 

In seiMiilv sort their cuises to engrave, 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal bed. 

Spcnsei'. 

Engra'vrr. n. s. [from engrave,] A 
cutter ill stone or other matter. 

Images are not made in tiic brain it.self, as the 
pencil of a |Minto? or cngraier makes the irn.iges 
1)1 the table, hut are imprinted in a wondi rful 
inctliod in the soul. Hale 

To Engrie've. V, a, [from grieve.] To 
pain ; to vex ; to afflict ; to disconsolate. 

1'lie gnawing anguish, and sharp jealousy, 

hit h Ins sad s|)e(’ch infixed in niy breast, 

Kankleil so sore, and fester’d inwardly, 

That my engrieved mind could find no rest. 

Fairy Queen, 

AlIk's, and hurts, and cords, do en^inye cither 
towards lain, or towards frost. Bacons Nat. JiiU, 

To i NGRo'ss. V, a. [gros.y/r, Fr.] 

1. To thicken ; to make thick. 

V>ut moio liappy he than wise, 

Of that ssca’s nature did liim notavise; 

'llK waves theieof so slow ami sluggish were, 

} ngro s’d with mud, which did them foul agrnsc, 
'J lull ( very weighty thing they dirt Ujdu ar. 

1 airy Queen. 

2. iiicrea«?c in bulk. 

I Innigh pillars, by channeling, be seemingly 
cngiosi^ed to our siglit* yet they arc truly weakened 
in fliemsi Ives. UoUtm. 

3. J'o latten : to plump up. 

ISot sleeping, to cngiuss iiis idle body ; 

But 1 ‘raynig, to enrich his watchful soul. Shakesp. 

4. To seize in the gross ; to seize the whole 
of any thing. 

If thou engrossest all the griefs as thino, 
rium rohh’si me of a moiety. Shakesp. 

I hose two great ihii^lhatso en|roi| the de- 
sires and desiiTiis of bom m nobler Mid Ignobler 
sort of mankind, are be found la rdiidon,* 
namely, wis46lth«ud pkitiure. &>tak. 

A do]^ a pbnrot, or an ape, 

Or soDM worse brute iu human shape, 

fauciei of the fair. Sw^, 

1 5. To putchase the whole of any commo- 
I dity for the sake of selling at a high 

I price. 

6. To copy in a large hand. 

Here is tli’ indictment of tlie good lord Hastings, 
Wliicli in a set hand fairly is engross'd. 

A clcik, foredoom’d his father’s soul to cro.S8, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross. Pope, 

Engro sser, n. s, [from ew^m^.] He 
that purchases large quantities of any 
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commodity, in order to Mil it at a high 
price. 

A new sort of n^ranert, or.foreitallm, having 
the feeding and supplying thfe immerous body of 
workmen in the woollen manufactures, out of 
their warehouses, set the price uiton the poor 
landholder lAxke. 

Engro'sSSMENT. ft, s, [from engross. 
Appropriation of things in the gross 
exorbitant acquisition. 

Our thighs are pack’t with wax, our mouths 
with honey : 

We bring it to the hive ; mid, like the bees, 

Are murder'd for our pains ! This hitter taste 
Yield his cnermtuents itj the dying father. Shdketp. 

Those hekl their immoderate engrmmtnts of 
power and favour by no other tenure than pre- 
suni[)tion. Swjf't. 

To Engua'rd. V , a. [from guard.] 'To 
protect ; to defend ; to surround as 
guards. Not used. 

A hundred kuiuhts ! yes, that on ev’ry dream 
He may CKjrnardliii dotage with their pow’ri, 

And hold our lives at mercy. Shahesp. Lear. 
To Kniia'nce. V. a. {/laussrr, enhausser, 

.. 

1. 1o lilt up; to raitc on high. A sense 
now obsolete. 

Both of them high at tmvo flivir liands enhanc'd 
And both at once ilu'ir huge blov^s down did 
sway. Spenser. 

2. To raise : to advance : to heighten in 
price. 

The desire of money is every where (he same : 
its vent varies very little, hut as its greater scar- 
city enhances its price, ui:d increases the scramble. 

LiKke. 

3. To raise in esteem. 

What is it hut the exfierience of want (hat ea- 
hances the value of plenty ^ L'Fstran^e. 

The reiuembraiice of the dilliculties we imw' 
undergo, will contribute to enhance our pleasure. 

Atterburp. 

4. To aggravate ; to increase from bad to 
worse. 

To helifve or pretend (hat whatever our hearts 
incite is tiie will of God within us, is the principle 
of viliaiiy that hath acted in the children (if (lis- 
obedieuce, enhanced and improved with cireum- 
sTHiices of greater impudence than the most abo- 
minable heathens were guilty of. Hummoiid 

'i’lie relation which thost' cliildren bore to the 
priesthood, eontrihiited to enhance their guilt, and 
increa.se their punisliment. Atterburp. 

Enha'ncement. n.s. [from enhamc,] 

1. Knerease; augmentation of value. 

Their \ early rents are not improved, the land- 
lords making no less gain by hnos titan 1>\ en- 
haueement of rents. Llacon 

2. Aggravation ; increase of ill. 

Jocular slanders have, from the slightness of the 
temptation, an enhancement of guilt. 

Government rf the Ton^e. 

ENTGM A. n. s* [/enigma , I Ait. mmypLa,] 

A nddlc ; an obscure question ; a position 
exjpressed in remote and ambiguous 

ternif 

The dark etwmei will aUMr 
A mcfttiinc*, which, if I midenitiad. 

From xacmege will free the god*f oomnumd. 



A custom was amongst the oocienu of pi^pot- 
ing an enigma at festivSs, and adjudging a reward 
to him that solved it. Pope. 

Enigma'tical. atff. [from enigma.] 

1. OlMCure; ambiguously or darkly ex- 


Vour answer, sir, Is emgmatical. Shaketp. 

Enigmatical deliveriet comprehend useful veri- 
ties ; out being mistaken by liberHl expositors at 
ftrst, they have been niisunderstoorl by most since. 

Brown's Vulg. Err, 
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Whilst they affect enigmatical obseiirity, they 
puzzle the readers of their divulged pfoOesses. 

Boyle, 

Athensus gives instances of the enigmaHtal pro- 
positions in use at Athens, and of the forfeitures 
and rewards upon the solution or nonsolution. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyssey. 

2. Cloudy ; obscurely conceived or appre* 
bended. 

Faith here is the assent to those things which 
come to us by hearing, and are so believed by ad- 
herence, or dark enigmatical knowledge, butnere- 
after are seen or known demonstratively. 

Hammond. 

Enigma'tically. adv. [from enigma.^ 
In a sense different from that which the 
words in their familiar acceptation im- 




Tomer speaks enigmaiicallyt and intends that 
these monsters are merely the creation of poetry. 

Broome. 

Eni'gmatist. n- «. [from enigma.] One 
who deals in obscure and ambiguous 
matters ; maker of riddles. 

That I may deal more ingenuously with my 
reader than the nbovementioned enigmatist Inis 
done, I shall present him with a key to my riddle. 

Addison. 

To ENJO IN. V. a. [enjoindrr, Fr.] To 
direct; to order; to prescril^e. It is 
more authoritative than direct^ and less 
imperious than command. 

To satisfy the go«)d oM man, 

I would hciid iiiider an^ heavy weight 
TIk t he’ll itijoin ino to. Shukesp. Much Ado. 

Monks and philos(»phers, and uuen us do cutui- 
nnally enjoin themselves. Bacon's Nat. I lid. 

It endeavours to secure every man’s interest, by 
enjoining that truth and lidclity be inviolably jne- 
served. Tilloison. 

Enjo'iner. n. s. [from enjoin.] One 
uho gives injunctions. Diet. 

Enjo'inmrnt. w. s. [from eiyom.] Di- 
rection ; ctimmand. 

Critical trial should he made by publick enjoin- 
merit, whereby determination roicht be settled be-! 
yoml debate. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

To ENJO'Y. V. a. [jouir, enjovir, Fr.] 

I , To fed or perceive with pleasure ; to 
have a pleasing sense of ; to be delight- 
ed witli. 

T could enjop the pangs of death, 

Ami smile in agony. Addisons Cato. 

. To ubViin possession or fruition of. 

Edward (he saint, in wlimi) it plea.sVd God, 
riglitcoiiH and just, to let Kngluiid see what a 
blessing sin and iniquity would not suii'er it to 
aijop. Hooker. 

He, who, to enjoy 

Pluto’s clysium, leap’d into the sea, 

Cleombrotus. Miltons Par. lAJtt. 

3. To please ; to gladden ; to exhilarate ; 
to glad ; to delight. This sense is usual 
with the reciprocal pronoun^ and is de- 
rived from enjouir. 

Creatures are made to eiyoy themselves, as well 
as to serve us. More. 

When a man shall, with a sober, sedate, diabo- 
lical rancour, look upon and etyov himself in the 
sight of his neighbour's sin and shame, can he 
puuui the instigation of any appetite in nature ? 

South, 

To Enjo'y. V. n. 'To live in bappinesa. 

Then 1 shall be no morel 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 

Shall live with her enjtnfing, 1 extinct. Milton. 
Enjo'yer. n. $. [from enjoy.] One that 
has fruition or possession. Diet. 

ENJo'TWtENT. n. $. [frm a(j03f.] Plea- 
aure; bsppineaa: frwdon. 
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His hopes and expectations are bigger than hit 
etyoymenU. TUlatwm. 

To Enki'ndlb. V. a. [from kindle.] 

1. To set on fire ; to inflame ; to put in a 
flame. 

Edmund, ^hindk all the sparks of nature 
To quit this horrid act. Shaketp. King Lear. 

2. To rouse passions ; to set the soul into 
a flame. 

Your hand 

Gave sign fur me to leave you : so 1 did, 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience. 

Which seem'd too moeb enUmled. Shaketp. 

3. To incite to any act or hope. 

Do you not hope your children shall be kings. 
When those who gave the timae of Cawder to me, 
Promis’d no less to them ? 

——That, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle you uiitu the crown. Shaketp. 

To Enlarge, v. a. [enfargir, Fr.] 

1. To make greater in quantity or appear- 
ance. 

The wall, in lustre and effect like glasi, 

Which o’er each ohject caxtinc various dyes, 
Enlarges some, and othciN mufti plies. ’ Pojte. 

2. To increase any thing in magnitude ; 
to extend. 

Where there something both lasting and 
scarce, and so valuable to he hoarded up, there 
men will not l^e apt to enlarge their possessions of 
land. Locke. 

3. To cncrea.<tc by rcprcvscntation ; to mag- 
nify ; to exaggenite. 

4. To dilate ; to expand. 

O ye Coiiiilhians, our mouth is open unto ymi, 
onr heart is e/rh/rged. ^ ^ 2 C’er*. vi*. li. 

t>. To set free from limitation. 

Though she appear honrKt to me, \et at other 
places sne enlargtth her mir'h ♦•o far, tnat there m 
shrewd (’onsinuAion made ol her, Shaketp. 

. To extend to more purposes or uses. 

It hath crown from no otlier root than only a 
desire to enlarge the neres^ary use of the worn of 
God, which desire hath hecotU'n an errour, enlarg- 
ing it farmer Ilian soundness of truth will hear. 

Ifookrr. 

, To amplify; to aggr.indisc. 

T’his is that science which would truly enlarge 

men’s minds, were it studied. Locke. 

Could lh(^ mind, ns in nunjh(‘r, rorne to so 
siusdl a part of extension or durdtioii a*- excludt d 
divisihdity, (hat would he the indivisil>l(‘ unit, or 
idea ; by repetition of which it would tnake its 
more enlarged ifleas <;f cxtetision and durulion. 

Litcke. 

8. To release from confinement. 

Enlarge the man cmninitted yest(‘rdiiy, 

That rail d against our person. Shaktsp. Ilenrp V, 

3. To diffuse in eloquence. 

They enlarged themselves upon this subject 
with all the invidious insinuations they could de- 
vise. * Clarendon. 

To Enla'rge. V. n. 

1. To expatiate ; to speak in many words. 

They ajrpointed the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to enlarge upon any of those particulars. 

Clarendon. 

This is a theme so unpleasant, 1 delight not to 
enlarge on it; rather wish the memory of it were 
extinct. Decay of Piety. 

2. To be further extended. 

The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have tnlwrgm, until they fell 
out among themselves. Jlaleigh. 

Enlargement, n. a. [from enlarge.] 
t. Encrease; augmentation; farther ex* 
tension. 

The king afterwards enlarged the constant obe- 
dience of the city with enlargement both of liber- 
ties and of revenues. Hayward. 
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The ocei^, which so long our hopes coniinM» 
Could give no iitnits to his vaster mind : 

Onr hounds enlargement was his latest toih 

Kor hath he left us pris’ners to our isle* 

Waller. 

Tliere never were any islands, or other cunsi- 
derable parcels of land, amassed Or heaped up ; 
nor any enlargementf or addition of eartn, made 
to the continent by the mud that is carri^ down 
into the sea by rivers. Woodward. 

The commons in Rome eeneraliy pursued the 
mlfirgement of their power by more set quarrels of 
one entire assembly against another. 

The Greek tongue received many enlargemmtx 
between the time of Homer and that of Plutarch. 

Su'ijl 

2. Release from confinement or servitude. 

Lieutenant, 

At our enlargement what are thy due fees ? 

Shakesp. 

If thou boldest Oiy peace at the time, thcMi shall 
their enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews 
from aiiutlier place. Either, iv. 14. 

3. Ma|?nifying representation. 

And all wiio told it, added something new ; 

And all wlio heard it, made ertlargemeftU too. 

rope. 

4. Expati.nting speecli ; copious discourse. 

He conrhiHed with nii enlarge went upon (he 

vires and r oiruptions which weie got into the 
aiinj. Clarendon. 

Enlarcjer. ft. .9. [from enlarire.] Am- 
plifier ; one that encreaaes or dilates any 
thing. 

We shall not conlentiously rejoin, but confer 
what is in us unto his name and honour, ready to 
be swallowed in any wortliy enlarger. 

Brmtm. 

To Enli'ght. V. fl. [from light.] To 
illuminate ; to tfupply with light ; to en- 
lichton. 

wit fr< in t!ie first has shone on ages past, 
Enlighh the present, and shall warm the last. 

Pope. 

To Enli ghten, r. a. [from light.] 

1. To illuminate' ; to supply with light. 

(lod will enlighten my darkness. Psalms. 

As the sun shinetli to the whole world, so there 
i*. no faith but tliis one puhlislied, the brighUicss 
w litreof must enlighten all that come lu the know- 
leilge of the truth. Hooker. 

2. To quicken in the faculty of vision. 

His ey t s w eic cnhghtau d. Sam. 

Taivc never fails fo niastcr wlmt lie finds ; 
i 111 fowl tnhuhitns, and tlic wise he blinds Drijd. 

3. To instruct; to furni.sh w'itli encreaso 
of knowlctlge. 

1 Ins doctrine is so agreeable to reason, that we 
meet with it in the writingsi of the enlightemd 
heathens Sptctutoi 

Tis he who < a//” //teas our understanding, c<»r- 
rctis our wills, ana enables us to subdue our at- 
tiLtions to the law oi God. Jlogeis 

4. To clieer ; to exhilarate; to gladden. 

5. To illuminate uiih divine knowledge. 

1'liose w ho Wi re once enlightened. Jl^rews. 

Enli ghtener, ff. s. [from enlighten,] 

1. Illuminator ; one that gives light. 

O, sent from lieav’n, 

Enlight'ner of iiiv darkness ' gracious things 
Thuu hast reveal'd, Miltons Paradise Lost. 

2. Instructor. 

To Enli'nk. V, a, [from link.] To chain 
to; to connect. 

Fnlinkt to waste and desolation. Shah. Hen. V. 

To Enli ven, v, a. [from li/c, live.] 

1. To make quick ; to make alive; to ani- 
mate. 

2. 'Po make vigorous or active. 

'Ihcse cicnt orlis thus radically bright, 

Primitive f»unts and origins of light, 

Eniioen worlds denied to human sight. Prior . , 
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In a glass-house the workmen <d^en fling in al 
small quantity of fresh coals, which seems to dis- 
turb tile fire, out very iiiucli enlivetts it. Ssnjt, 

3. To muke sp.'iglitly or vivacious. 

4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 

EnliVener. ft. s, [from enliven,] That 

wliich animates ; that which puts in mo 
tion ; that which invigorates. 

But fire, th’ enhmierof the gem ral fiame. 

Is one, its operation still the same : 

Its principle IS in itself, whilt ours 

Works, as conled* rates war, with mingled pow’rs. 

JJryden. 

To Enlu'mine. V. n. [enlttminer^ Fr.] 
To illumine ; to illuminate ; to enlighten. 
Not in use. 

For ha\ iiig yet, in his deducted snright, 

Some spniks remaitiiiijg of that heav^'nlv fire. 

He is enlumtnd with that goodly liglit. 

Unto like goodly semblance to aspire. Spenser. 

E'nmity. n. s. [from enetni/; as if ene- 
mUy, inamity.] 

1. Unfriendly disposition; malevolence; 
aversion. 

Tlieir being f(»reed to their books, in an age at 
ennido with ull lestrainf, has been the reason why 
many h.iv< Imltd books. Locke. 

2. Contrariety of interests or inclinations ; 
mutual malignity. 

They shall within this hour, 

On ctdissention of a doit break nut 

In bitterest enmitif. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

Between thee and the woman 1 will pnt 
Enmity; and between thine and her ^eid : 

Her seed bhall bruise thy ht^ad, thuu bruise his lu el. 

Mdton. 

How far those controversies, and appearing 
enmities of those glorious creatures, may he car- 
ried, IS not niy husinc ss to slitw or deteriuine. 

Drydcn. 

5. State of opposition. 

Know ye not that the friendship of the world 
is enmity with (jud^ Jam. iv. 4. 

You must firmly be convinced, that every sin 
you commit sets vou at enmity with heaven, and 
will, if not forsaken, render jou incapable of it. 

H ukc. 

4. Malice ; mischievous attempts. 

I abjure all roofs, ami chuse 
To wage against the enmity u lb’ air. Shaker}). 

He who performs his duty in a station of great 
power, must needs incur the utter enmity of many, | 
and the high displeasure of more Atterfnny 

To Enma'krle. r. a. [from marble,] 
To turn to marble; to harden. Obso- 
lete. 

1'heii dviiig to delay, 

Thou do’st enmarhie ihc proud heart of her, 
^^}loscI'lv< Ik foie the ir life tlu \ do m^rr 

To Enmi/sh. i\ a. [from To net; 

to entangle ; to entrap. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmah them all. Shak. Othello 

To Enpie'rcR. V, a, [from puree.] To 
transfix. 

I am too sore enpierced with his shaft 
To soar witli his light fratlieis. Shakesp. 

Enne'agon. n, s. [iwi» and yt^piet] A 
figure of nine angles. 

Ennea'tical. adj. [««•.] Ennenikal 
days^ are every ninth day of a sicltness ; 
and enneatical years, every ninth year 
of one's lil’e. 

To Enno'ble. V, a. [ennoblir, Fr.] 

1, 'To raise from commonalty to nobility. 

Many fair promotions 

Are given daily to enwaWe those, 

Th at scarce some Iw o days siucewere worth a noble. 

Shakesp, 
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2. To dignify ; to aggrandise ; to exalt , 
to raise. 

God raised up the spirit of this givat person, 
and enndtled hit courage and conduct with the 
entire overthrow of this mighty host. ^uth. 

hat cat! ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ’ 
Alas ! not ail the blood of all the Howards. Pape. 

3. To elevate ; to magnify. 

None HO lovely, sweet and fair, 

Or do more ennoble love. TVaWer. 

4. To make famous or illustrious. 

Ihc Spaniards could not as invaders land in 
Ireland, hut only ennobled some of the coasts 
thereof, with shipwrecks. Bacon. 

Enno'blement. n. s. [from ennoble.] 

1 . 1 he act of raising to the rank of nobi- 
lity. 

He added, dutinc parliament, to his former 
creations, the etmohfement or advancement in no- 
bility of a few others. Bacon. 

2. Exaltation ; elevation ; dignity. 

The etcriiid wisdom enriched us witli all en- 
nohUments, suitable to the measures of an unstr.iit* 
ned gooilucbs. Glanville. 

Enoda'tion. n. s. \inodatio, I.At.] 

1. The act ol untying a knot. 

2. Solution of a difficulty. Diet. 

Enc/rmity. n. s. [from enormous.] 

J. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right ; depravity ; cor- 
ruption. 

VV e nhall speak of the particular abuses and enor- 
inilivs of the governnu nt. iSpews Stale of hehind. 

lliut this law will l»e always sulhcient* to bndlt 
or restrain enormity, no man can warrant 

Hooker. 

There are many little enormities in the world, 
w hich onr preachers would be very glad to see re- 
nioved ; liul at the same time dare not meddle 
with them, for fear oi betraying the dignity of 
the puljiit. Addisons Guaidian, 

3. Atrocious crime ; flagitious villany ; 
crimes exceeding the common measure. 
In tills sense it has a plur 1. 

it is not a bare speculution itial kings may run 
into emu wiiOti,’ the practice may bt proved by 
exuinjile. Su'ijt. 

END'ilMOUS. tfd/. [enormis, 

1. Irreoular; out of rule ; not regulated 
by any stated measure. 

Wallow nig, iinwicld v , enormous in their gait 

Milton. 

Nature liere 

' anton’d, as in her piiiue ; and plav’d at will 
Ih r virgin fancies, pouring forth more sweets, 

I Id Hoove rule, or art, enormous bliss * Mdton. 

*2 Excur.sive ; beyond the limits of a re- 
gular figure. 

The enormous part of the light in the circum- 
ference of every lucid point, ought to be lesa dis- 
cernible in shorter telescopes than in longer, be- 
cause the shorter transmit less light to the eve. 

S Nm s$ m* sdi^icks. 

3. Disordered ; confbsed. 

i liiiall find flme 

From tjm tnamm state, and seek to give 
Loss# 4)eir rotnedies. Shakesp, King Lear. 

4. Wicked beyond common measure. 

5. Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 
sures : always used with some degree of 
dislike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant shepherd here bis fiock niaintains. 

Far Irom tlie rest, and solitary reigns, 

A form enormous ' far unlike the race 
Of human biith, in stature, or in face. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

Eno'rmously. adv. [from enos'movs,] 
Beyond measure. 
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Orif who could ever espotiae a notion so fnor- 
wtmttltf absurd and sciiselviSi as that the world was 
framed chaiicc. TTooduiard. 

Rno'rmousness. n.'$. [Snm enormous.'] 
Immeasurable excess. 

When those who have no opportunity to ex- 
amine our faith, see the etiormomneis of our works, 
but what should hinder them from measuring the 
master by the disciples ^ Decatf rf ricltf 

Eno'ugh. Ufij. [jenoh, Sax. ganaft, Go- 
thick ; put. It is not easy to 

determine whether this word be an ad- 
jective or adverb ; perhaps, when it is 
joined with a substantive, it is an adjec- 
tive, of which enow is the plural. In 
other situations it seems an adverb ; ex- 
cept I hat after the verb To have, or To be, 
either expressed or understood, it may 
be accounted a substantive. It is pro* 
nounced as if it were written enuf,\ In 
a sufficient measure ; so as may satisfy ; 
so as may suffice. 

\\ h\ w ould'at thou go, with ono consent they cry, 
When thou hast gold and Emily ^ Driiden. 

\Vlu.*n there was not looiii tnough for iheir herds, 
they h;y consent separated, and enlarged their pas- 
ture. Locke. 

Eno ugh, n. s. 

J. Something sufficient in greatness or ex- 
cellence. 

*l’is enough fi>r me to liavc endeavoured the 
union of ivy coiinliy, uliilst 1 continued in piih- 
hek employments. Tcniftle, 

'file iinlolency and enjoyment wc liavt, siif- 
fic iig for our nieseiit happiness, wc desire not fci 
venture the cnange, being content, and that U 
enough. ImcIu 

J uoiijs;lt for me th.it to the libt’ning buains, 

Firbt ni those fields 1 sung the silvan strains. Popt 
J will not (jiuiriel with the pieseiit aee ; it has 
done cruo(g/i tor me, in tuakiii(j and keeping you 

two my fi lends. Pope. 

2. Something equal to a man's powers or 

faculties. 

Some great defects and main errours in his na- 
ture, customs, and proceedings, he liad enouf^h 
to do to sa\e and help, with a thousand little in- 
dustries and watches. Bacon 

ENt' iJGii. fidv, 

1. In a sufficient degree ; in a degree that 
gives satisfaction. 

2. It notes a slight augmentation of tlie 
positive degree : as, / am readi/ enough 
to quarrel ; that is, I am rather quari cl- 
soine than peaceable. 

t am apt em^ugh to think, that this same liie.a- 
riiim of a stronger and a weaker, like- unto mas- 
culine and feminine, doth hold in all living hodk'. 

Bacon. 

It i 9 sometimes pleasant enough to considi r the 
ditferent notions which different persons huve of 
the same thing. ^ AdtiiMn, 

"iliey are now ia priaon at Florence ; and, as 
It $• stud, treated haraly enmigh. Adduun on liah} 

3. Sometiraes it notes diminut^n ; as, the 
fong is well enough ; that i$, not quite 
well, though not much ainiMi* 

4. An exclamation notingfulnessorsatMir^ 

Macbeth, heware Macduff! 

Beware the thane of Fife ! Dismiss me.-^Fnough. 

Shaketp. 

Henceforth, I'll bear 
Affliction *tiIJ it do cry out itself, 

Fiwiigh, enmigh, and die. Shaketp. King Lear. 

Eno'w. The plural of enough. In a suf- 
ficient number. 

The eartli hath since bom enow bleeding wit- 
iie5«<es, that it was no want of tnie courage. Sidney. 
The v^uils of the church there are enow con- 
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tented to build ; the marbles are polished, the 
roofs shine with gold, the altar hath precious 
stones to adorn it, and of Ciirist't ministers no 
choice at all. Hooker. 

Man had selfish foes enow besides, 

That, day and night, for his destruction wait. Milt. 

My conquering brother will have slaves enow, 
7'o pay liis cruel vows for victory. Hryden. 

'rhe‘n» are at Rome enow modern works of ar- 
rhitecturo to employ any reasonable man. Addiwn. 
ENPASSAiNT. adv. [Fr,] By the way. 
To EnAa'ce. r. fl. [enrager, Fr.] To ir- 
ritate ; to provoke ; to make furious ; to 
exasperate. 

The justice of their auarrcl should not so much 
encourage as enrage tnem, being to revenue the 
dishonour done to their king, and to chastise de- 
ceitful enemies. ^ Hayward. 

Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd I flew ; 

And that which most enrag'd me was, ^twas true. 

WaUh. 

To Enra'nge. V, a. [from range,] To 
place regularly ; to put in to order. 

In their jaw 

I'll roe ranks of iron teeln enranged were. Eaii'y Q. 
A** fail Diana, in fiesli summer’s day, 

Beholds her nymjihs enraugd in shady wood. 

Fairy Queen. 

To Enra'nk. V, a, [from rank.] To place 
in orderly ranks. 

No leisuio Imd he to enrnnk his men. Shakt.sp. 
To l^NRAPT. V, a, [from rapt : the par- 
ticle })retcnte seems to be enrapt ] 

1 . To tlirow into an exlasy ; to transport 
with enthusia.‘'iii. 

1 myself 

Am, like a projiliet, suddenly enrapt 

lo tell ihee, that this d.ny is utiiinouH. Shakesp. 

2. In the following quotation it seems er- 
roneously written for enwrapt, involv'd ; 
wrapt up. 

Nor hdtn he been so enrapt in those studios as 
to neglect tlie polite arts of painting and poetry. 

Arhulhnot and Pope. 

To Enra'pture. V, a, [from rapture.] 
To transport with pleasure ; to delight 
highly. 

7o Enra'vish. r. [from To 

throw into exlasy ; to transjxirt with 
delight. 

What wonder, 

Finil men, whose eyes sei-k heavenly tilings to see, 
At sitrlit then of, so much enraiish'd be ? Spenaer 

Ejvra'vishmknt. n. s. [from cnraviih.] 

I'xtasy of ilelight. 

'1 hey' coMirdCt a kind of splendor from the 
heeiningl\ oh^cuiing vail, which adds to the fw- 
raMs/imcnts of her traiisporUd admirers. 

Gtanville'i Scepsh. 

To Enrhe'um V. a. [enrhumer, Fr.] To 
liave rheum through cold. 

The phv’*iciaii is to enquire where the party 
hath taken cohi or enrheumed. Harvey. 

To Fnri'ch. i\ a. [enricher, Fr,*| 

1 . To make wealthy ; to make ojtulent. 

'Phe kinu will enrich him with gre.il riches, and 
will give him his d.tiighl«*r. J Son. xv/i. 

Ilenrv is able to enrich his qin*en. 

And not to seek a queen to make liim rich. Shak 
Gr^at and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 

So far renowu’d, and with the spoils enrich'd 
Of nations. MUton'g Paradise Regain d. 

Those .ire so unhappy as to rob others, with- 
out enriching ihcinselves. Denham. 

2. To fertilise ; to make fruitful. 

.Sec the sweet brooks in silver mazes creep, 
Enrich the meadows, and supjily the deep. 

3. To store ; to supply with augmentation 
of any thing desirable. 

There is not any one among them that could 
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ever enrich bis own understanding with any oet* 
tain truth, or ever edify others therein. 

Raleigh's Hittery, 

Enri'chment, II. a. [from dnricAJ 

1. Augmentation of we^th. 

2. Amplification ; improvement by addi« 
tion.* 

I have procured a translation of that book into 
tlie general language, not without great and ample 
additions, and enrichment thereof. 

. . , . - Bacon's Holy-War. 

It IS a vast hindrance to the enrichment of our 
understandings, if wc spend too much of our time 
and pains among inflnities and unsearchahles. 

IFatfa. 

To Enrio'gb. V. a. [from ridge.] To 
form with longitudinal protuberances or 
ridges. 

fic had a«thousand noses, 

Horns walk’d and wav’d like the enridged sea : 

It WHS some fiend. Shakesp. King Lear. 

To EnrF NG, r. a. [from ring.] To bind 
round ; to encircle. 

Ivy so 

Emings tlie barky fingers of the elm. Shakesp. 

To Enri'pen. V. a. [from ripe.] To 
ripen ; to mature ; to I)ring to perfection, 
'i'hc Summer, how it einipentl the year ; 

And Autumn, whut our golden hai vests were. 

Donne. 

To Enro'br. V. a. [from robe.] To dress ; 
to clothe ; to habit ; to invest. 

Hermotlicr hath intended. 

That, quaint in green, she slniil he loose enrob'd. 
With ribbands pendant, flaring ’bmit her head. 

Shahtip, 

To Enro'll. V. a. [enroller, Fr.] 

1. To insert in a roll, list, or-register. 

Therc^ he enrolled amongst the king’s forces 

about thirty thousand nn n of the Jew's 

1 Mac. X. 36. 

We find oiirselvf s enrolled in this hcaxeiily family 
as servants, and as sons. Spratt. 

Tlie champions, all of high de^ce, 
ho kniglitliood lov’d, and deed', of cliivalry, 
Throng’d to the lists, and envy’d to lieliohl 
The names of others, not their own enroll'd. Dryd. 

Meiites, an ever-honour’d name of old, 

Ilich in I'lysscs’ social list eniolL'd. Pop( > Odyssiy. 

Ib-KM's and heroines of old, 

By honour only were eni oil'd 
Aiiiorig tljcir brethren of the skies ; 

To whirh, though late, shall Stella rise. Swijt. 

2. To record ; to leave in writing. 

He swore consent to your suecessioii , 
llis o%i[\\ cm td ltd in tlie parli.inient . Shakesp. 

Laws, whieh none shall llnd 
]a*ft them viiroird ; or what tin Hj>ini within 
Shall on the heart eiiL,rH\c. Milton's P,n<ulibe Lost. 

3. To involve; to inwrap. 

From his infernal furnace forth he ihu’w 
Huge flame, ih.il dimmed all tlie he.iven’s light, 
Enroll'd in duskish smoak and brimstone blue. 

Fairy Queen. 

Enuo'llkr. n. s. [from enrol.] lie that 
enrols ; he that registers. 

Enrollment, n. s. [from enrol.] Re- 
gister ; writing in which any thing is 
recorded ; retxird. 

The king himself caused to be enrolled, and 
testified by a notary publick ; and delivered the 
enrolments, witli his own hands, to the Bishop of 
Salisbury. Davies on Ireland. 

To Enro'ot. V. a. [from root.] To fix 
by the root ; to implant deep. 

He cannot so precisely weed this land, 

As his misdoubts present occasion : 

His foes are so enrooted with his friends, 

I'liat, plucking to unfix an enemy. 

He doth unfasten so and shake a friend. 

Shakmp. 

To Enro'und. V, a. [from roundJ] 
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Toehviroti; to surround; to encircle; 
to inclose. 

Upon hi8 royal face there is no note 
How dread an array hath enraunded liim. Shaketp, 

ENS.n.8. [Lat.] 

1. Any being or existence. 

2. [In chvmistry.] Some things ihsi are 
pretended to contain all the qualities or 
virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
fnnn in a little room. 

ENSA'MPLE. n. s. [essempio, Ital.] Ex- 
ample; pattern; subject of imi tuition. 
This orthography is now justly disused. 

Such life should be the honour of your light ; 
Such death, the sad ensampU of your night. 

S^rnsrr. 

Ye have us for an eniample. Phil. lii. 17. 

Sucli as would be willing to make use of our en- 
Mmple to do the same thing, where there is not 
the same necessity, may not be able to vouch our 
practice for their ‘excuse. S(iiuler$on, 

To Ensamplk. V, a. [from the noun.] 
To exemplify ; to shew l>y example ; 
to give as a copy. 

I have followed all the ancient poets liistorical : 
first, Homer, who, in the person of Agameiunoii, 
ensampled a good governor and a virtuous man. 

Spenser. 

To Ensa'nguine. r. a, [sanguis, Lat. 
ensanglanter, Fr.] To smear with gore ; 
to suffuse with blood. 

With cruel tournament Uic squadrons join. 
Where rnitlc pastin’d late ; now scatter^ lies, 

W ith carcasses and anus, ih’ ensanguind field 
Deserted Millons Paradhe Lost. 

To Ensche'diilk. V. a, [from schednh,] 
To insert in a schedule or writing. 

You must buy that peace 
With full accord to all our just demands, 
Eiischedul'd here. Shukesp, Henry V. 

To Ensco'nce. r. a. [from sconce."] To 
cover as with a fort ; to secure. Hanmer. 

I rnysclf sometimes, hiding mine honour in my 
necessity, and fain to shuftie, to hedge, and to 
lurch ; and yet your rogue will ensconce your rag.s, 
your cat>a-raouiit lin looks under the shelier of 
your honour. Shukesp. 

She shall not see me, I will ensconce me behind 
the arras. Shakrsp Merrif ITnv.s of (I nidsar. 

We make trifles of terrours, ensconcing ourselves 
in seeming knowledge. Shakesp. 

A sort of error to ensconce 
Absurdity and ignorance. Iludtbras, 

nds he courageously invaded, 

And having enter’d barricado’d. 

Ensconced himself as formidable 

As could be, underneath a tabic. ffudibras. 

To Ense'am. V. a. [from seam.] To sow 
up ; to inclose by a seam or juncture of 
needlework. 

A name engraved in the revestiary of the tem- 
ple, one stole away, and enseamed it m his thigh. 

Camden. 

To Ensea'r. v: a, [from sear.] Tc 
cauterise ; to stanch or stop with fire. 

Elnsear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 

Let us no more bring out t’ ingrateful man. Shakesp. 

To Enshi'eld. V. a, [from shield.] To 
shield ; to cover ; to protect. 

These black masks 

Proclaim an emhield beauty, ten times louder 
Than beauty could display. Shaketp. 

To Enshri'ne. V, a. [from shrine.] To 
enclose in a chest or cabinet; to pre-> 
serve and secure as a thing sacred, 
ile seems 

A phoBnix, gaxM by all, as that solo bird. 

When to entftiine his reliques in the sun’s 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thehes he flics. 

Milton. 
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The sots combine 

With pious care a monkey to enshrine. Tate*sJur, 
Fair forliiiio next, with looks serene and kind, 
Receives ’m, in Ijcr ancient fane enshrin*H. Addis. 

E'nsiform. adj. [ensiformis, !-At.] Hav- 
ing the shape of a sword, as the xipho- 
eides or tnsiform cartilage, 

E'NSKjN. w. s. [enseigne, Fr.] 

1. The flag or standard of a regiment. 

Hung up your ensigns, let your drums be still. 

Shuhsp 

The Turks still pressing on, got up to the ton of 
the w.ills with eight ensigns, from whence thev hud 
repulsed the defeiidauts. hnolles^s ifistory. 

Men taking occasion from the qualities, wherein 
they observe often several iiulividu.ils to agiee, 
range them into sorts, in order to their ndiiiing 
unner which individuals, aceonUng to their con- 
formity to this or that ahstiaet idea, come to he 
ranked as under ensigns. Lockt. 

2. Any signal to ass(*mbl(*. 

lie will lift up an ensign to the nations from far. 

Innah, v. 

3. Badge ; or mark of distinction, rank, or 
oflit'c. 

3*rinces that fly, their sceptics h ft behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they tiavel, find ; 

The ensigtis oi our pow’r about we bear, 

And ev’ry land pays tribute to the fair. ^ Wallei'. 

'file murks or etisigns of virtues contribute, by 
tlieir nobh ness, to the ornament of the figures ; as 
the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to 
war, or saciifices. ^ Dnnltn 

4. The officer of foot who carries the nag. 
[Formerly written ancient.] 

E'nsignrkaukr. ».«. [ensign and bear.] 
He that carries the flag ; the ensign. 

If it he true that the giants ever made war 
against heaven, he had been a fit ensignheorer for 
that company. Sidney. 

To Ensla've. V. a. [from slave.] 

1 . To reduce to servitude ; to deprive of 
liberty. 

I’he conquer’d also, and entlav*d by war, 

Shall, with their freedom lost, their virtue lose. 

Milton. 

1 to do this ’ I, whom you once thought brave, 
To sell my coiiiitrv, and my king emlme* Dryden. 

l.(ong draughts of sleep his moiistnius liiubsm/niie; 
He reels, and falling fills the spacious cave. l)iyd. 

He is ccitainly the most siibjeeted, tlie most en- 
slaved, who is so in his understanding. Ltcke 
While tlie hnlaiiee of power is equally held, the 
ainbitiuri of private men gives neithei danger nor 
fear, nor can possibly cnsiair tlieii country. Su ift. 

2. To make over to another as his slave or 
bondman. 

No nmn can make another roan to he his slave, 
unless he hath first enslared himself to life aiui 
death, to pleasure or pain, to hope or fcai : com- 
mand those passions, and you are freer than the 
rarthian king. 2'aylor's Unie of Living Holii. 

The more virtuously any man lives, and less 
he is enslaved to any lust, the more ready he is to 
entertain the principles of religion. Tillotstm. 

A man, not having the pow'cr of his own life, 
cannot by compact, or his own consent, enslax^ 
himself to any one, nor put himself under the ah- 
solute arbitrary power of another, to take away 
life when he pleases. l^cke. 

Enslavement, n. s. [from inslave.] 
The state of servitude ; slavery ; ^ject 
subjection. 

The children of Israel, according to their me- 
thod of sinning, after mercies, and thcfeupon re- 
turning to a fresh emlavemtnt to their enemies, had 
now passed seven years in cruel subjection, l^th. 

EnslaVer. n. s. [from enslaver*.] He that 
reduces others to a state of servitude; 

What indignation in her mind. 

Against enslairn of mankind ! Sivif 't. 

To Ensue, r. a. [ensutvre, Fr.] To 
follow ; to pursue. 
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Flee evil and do good ; seek peace, and eeiue It. 

Commen Prayer. 

But now these Epicures begin to *<mile, 

And soy, ray doctrine is more safe than true ; 

And that I fondly do myself beguile. 

While these recciv d opinions I ensue. Davies 

To Ensue, v. n. 

1 . To follow as a consequtMice to premises 

this be trrauted, and it slnll hereupon plainly 
ensue, that the light of sciiptineoiuv shining in the 
world, all other light of nature is theri'wlth in such 
sort drowned, that now w>e need it not. Hooker. 

2. To succeed in a train of events, or course 
of time. 

1'he man was noble ; 

But with his last attempt he wip’d it out. 
Destroy’d his country, and his name remains 
'I'o tUe’ensning age abhorr’d. Siiakcsp. 

Bislto| s are placed hy collation of the king, 
without any precedent election or confirmation 
ensuing. Hayumrd. 

Of worse deeds worse sufferings must ensue. Milt, 
itli mortal heat each other shall pursue ; 

What wars, what wounds, winit »iaujjhter shall 
emne ! Dryden. 

Impute not then those ills wliicli maymue 
To me, but those who witli inn ssant hate 
Puisne my life. ^ Pour s Ambitious Stepmother. 

Then ginve Clarissa graceful wav’d her fan ; 
Sllenrc ensu'd, and thus tlie nymph iiegun. Pope, 
F.nsii'rance. n. s. [from ensure.] 

1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by 
the payment of a certain sum. 

2. The sura paid for security, 
Ensu'rancer. n. s. [from ensurance.] 

He wlio undertakes to exempt from 
hazard. 

The vain enmrancers of life, 

And they who most perform’d, and promia’d less, 
£v’*i Short and Hobbes, forsook th’ unequal strife. 

Dryden. 

To Ensu're. V. a. [from sure, assurer, 
Fr.] 

1. To ascertain ; to make certain ; to se- 
cure. 

it is easy to entail debts on succeeding ages, 
but how to ensure peace for any term of years is 
difficult enough. ^ Swifi. 

2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
paying a certain sum, on condition of 
being reimbursed for miscarriage. 

3. To promise reimbursement of any mi.s- 
carriage for a certain reward stipulated. 

A iiiciidicant contracted with a country fellow 
for a quantity of corn, to ensure his sheen for tha< 
year. UFstrange 

Ensu'rer. n. s. [from ensure.] One whe 
makes contracts of ensurance ; one who 
for a certain sum exempts any thing 
from hazard. 

Enta'blature. 1 n. s. [from table.] 
Enta'blament. j The architrave, frise, 
and cornice of a AiUar ; in offet t 

the extremity of^ flooriaig^ which ib 
either siu^rted by pillars, or by a wall, 
if th^ ve no columns. Harris. 

Ent fi. f • [feudum talHatum, from the 
entatlle cut, from tailler to cut.] 

1. The estate entailed or settled, with re- 
gard to the rule of its descent. 

2. The rule of descent settled for any estate. 

3. Engraver's work ; inlay. Obsolete. 

Well it appeared to have b^n of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold. 

Woven with anticks and wild imagery, FatryQ. 

To Entail, v. a. [/tfi7/tr to cut ; entailler, 
Fr.] 

1. To settle tlie descent of any estate, so 
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that it cannot be by any subsequent pos- 
sessor bequeathed at pleasure. 

I here entaU 

The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. Shak. 

ftad Richard unconstrain’d re8ip:n’d Uie throne, 
A king can give no more t)>au is his own : 

The tine stood entai/'d, hadRichard had a san.Dryd. 

•2. I’o fix unalienably upon any person or 
thing. 

None ever had a privilege of infallibility entailed 
to ail he said. Ih^hv on Bixlm. 

The inieinperuie and unjust transmit their bodily 
infirmities and diseases to tlieir children, and entail 
a secret curse upon their estates. Tillaison. 

3. 1 o cut. Obsolete. In the following 
passage it is neuter. 

The mortal steel, dispilcoiisly entaWdt 
I>ee() in ilieir tlesh, quite through the iron walls, 
I'hat a luree (turple stream adown their ginmbeaux 
fulls. ^airy Queen. 

To Enta'me. V, a. [from tame,’] lo 
tame ; to subjugate ; to subdue. 

Tis not your inky brows, your black silk hair. 
Your bugle eyebail’s, and your clieek of creuiu, 
That can ititame my spirits to your worsbiji. ihak. 

To Enta ngle, v, a, [A word of uncer- 
tain etymology.] 

1. To in wrap or insnare with something 
not easily extricable, as a net ; or some- 
thing adhesive, as briars. 

2. To lose in multiplied involutions ; as in 
a labyrinth. 

3. To twibt, or confuse in such a manner 
as that a separation cannot easily be 
made ; to make an entan^kd knot. 

4. To involve in difficulties ; to embarrass ; 
to perplex. 

Now all labour 

Munrs what it doc'*, yea very force entangles 
Itself with stieiigth. Shake^tp. Aut. and Cleop 
lie knew not how to wre^'lle w ith desperate con- 
tingencies, and so abhorred to be entangled in sucli. 

Clarendon. 

5. To puzzle ; to bewilder. 

Tile duke, being questioned, neither held silence 

ns he might, nor cimstantly denied it, but entungled 
himself III )iis dtuibtful talc. JJayuord. 

I suppose a great part of the ditficiilties that 
jierplex mens tlioughts and entangle thtir under- 
standings, woidn 1)0 easily resolved. Loc/ct 

G. To ensnare by captious questions or 
artful talk. 

'I’Ik Pharisees took counsel how they might en- 
tangle him in his talk. Mult. xxii. 1.5. 

7. To distract with variety of cares. 

No man tlml warreth entangleth liimself with 
tlie artairs of this life. 2 Tim. ii. 4. 

B. 'J o multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
of a work. 

Enta'nglem ENT. w. s, [from entangle.] 

1. Involution of any thing intricate or ad- 
hesive. 

9* .erplexity; puzde. 

The most improved spirits are Ccpqueiitly caught 
in the entanglements of a tenaciOTO Hni^inatioii. 

OkttimUe's Scepsis. 
There will lie no greater entangtemenH, touching 
the notion of (lod and his providence. Hbrtf! 

It is to fence ag iinst the entanglementt of equi- 
vocal words, and ilie arts of sopiristry, that dis- 
tinct ions have he' u inultijdied. JLocke. 

En rA'NGLER. «. s. [irom entangle.] One 
that entangles. 

To E NTER, t). a. [entrer, Fr.j 
I . To go or come into any place. 

I with the multitude of rny redeem’d, 

Shall enter heav’n, long absent. 


ng aiisent. Milton. 

A king of repute and learning entered the lists 
against Inm. Atterbury 
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2. To initiate in a business, method, or so 
ciety. 

The eldest being thus entered, and then made 
the fashion, it would be impossible to binder them* 

Locke* 

3. To introrluce or admit into any counsel 
They of Rome are entered in our counsels, 

And know how we proceed. Skakesp. Coriolanm. 

4. To set down in a writing. 

Mr. Phanir, have you entered the action ? 

—It is enter d. Skakesp. Henry IV. 

Agues and fevers are entered proroiscuously^et in 
the few bills they have been disthiguiBhed. Graunt 

To Enter, v. «. 

1. To come in ; to go in. 

Be not slothful to go and to enter to possess the 
land. Judges. 

Other creature here, 

Beast, bird, insect, or worm, durst enter none. Milt 

2. To penetrate mentally ; to make intel- 
lectual entrance. 

Ho is particularly pleased with Livy for his man- 
ner of telling a stoVys and with Sallust for his en- 
tei'ing into eternal principles of action. Addison. 

They were not capable of entering into the nu- 
merous concurring springs of action. JVatts. 

3. 'Po engage in. 

The French king hath often entered on several 
expensive projects, on purpose to dissipate wealth. 

Addison on the B ar. 
Gentlemen did not care to r?Uer into business 
’till after their morning draught. Toiler. 

4 To be initiated in. 

O j^ity and .shame, that those who to live well 
Enter'd so iaii , should turn aside ! Milton. 

As soon Hi tliry onev (ntoed into a taste of plea- 
sure, p litepe.ss, and magnificencr, they fell into a 
thousninl viol(.itees,conspiiacics,and division. Add. 

Enterde'al. n. s. [entre and deal.] 
Ifeciprncal transactions. Obsolete, 

For he is. practis’d well In policy', 

And thereto doth his courting most apply ; 

To learn the enltrdtal of priiiees strangi*,* 

To mark th’ intent of counsels, and the change 
Of states. Jfithherd's Talc. 

E'ntkring. n. 5. [from fwfrr,] Entrance; 
pa8s«nge into a place. 

It is laid waste, so that there is no house, no en- 
tering in. huinh. 

To En ferla'ce. V. a. [cntrela.isur, Er.] 
To intermix ; to interu eavc. 

’lliisladx walked outright, 'till she might see lier 
eiilei into a hue close arbor ; it was of trees, wlmse 
branches so lovingly enicrlactd one another, that it 
could re.sist the strongest violi nee of lh«' sight. Sidn. 

F.nteuo'ckle. n. s. [tntvroceh, A 
nijjture from the bowels pressing through 
or dilating the peritona'um, so as to fall 
down into the groin. The remedy in such 
cases, is chiefly by trusses and bolsters. 

Quincy. 

If the intestine only is fallen, it becomes an en- 
terocele ; if the omentum or epiploon, cninlocele ; 
and if biiih, eiilcroejiiplocele. Sharj/s Surgery. 

Entkro'logy. n. s. and 

The anatomical account of the bowels 


and internal paits. 

Entero'mphalos. n. s. [im^os and 
An umbilical or naval rupture. 

ENTERPa'rlance. n. a. [entre aud pur- 
ler t Fr.j Parley ; mutual talk ; conference. 

During the enterparlance the Scots discliarged 
against the English, not without breach of the laws 
of the held. Hayward. 

Enterplb'ader. n. e. [tntie and plead.] 
The discussing of a point incidentally 
falling out, before the principal cause 
can take end. For example : two seve- 
ral persons, being found heirs to land by 
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two several officers in one county, the 
king is brought in doubt wbethcr iiiiery 
ought to be made ; and tberefofo, beibre 
livery be made to either, th^ ttntsi en- 
terplead ; that is, tiy between themselves 
who is the right heir. Cowel. 

ENTERPRISE n, s. [enterprise, Fr.] 
An undertaking of hazard ; an aiduous 
attempt. 

Now is the time to execute mine enterprises to 
the destruction of the enemies. JudMk, it 5. 

V\ het on Warwick to this emterprise. iMokesp. 

The day approach’d, when fortune should decide 
Tlf important enterprise, and dve the bride. Dryd. 
To Fnterphise. r. o. [from the noun.] 
1. To undertake ; to attempt ; to essay. 
Nor shall I to the work thou enterprisest 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aiid. MilUm. 

Princes were only chiefs of those assemblies, by 
whose consultations and authority the great actions 
were resolved and enterprised. ^ Temple. 

An epick poem, or the heroick action of some 
great commander, enterprised for the common good 
and honour of the Chnstain cause, and executed 
happily, may be as well written now, as it was of 
ola oy the heathens. Vryden. 

Haste then, and lose no time : 

The business must be enterjtrWd this night : 

W^e must surprise the court in its delight, Dryden. 

. To receive ; to entertain. Obsolete. 

In goodly garments, that I'.er well became. 

Fair marching forth in honourable wise, 

Him at the threshold met, and well did enterTirise. 

Spenser. 

E'nterpriser. n, s. [from enterprise.] 
A roan of enterprise ; one who under- 
takes great things; one who engage; him-* 
self in important and dangerous designs. 

They cignmonly proved greal enterprisers with 
happy success. Hayward on Edward VI. 

To ENTERTATN. r. a. [en/reffiifr, Fr.] 

. To converse with ; to talk with. 

Ills bead was so well stored a magazine, that 
notliiiiL^ could be proposed which he was not rea- 
dily fiirnislied to entertain any one in. Locke. 

2. 'I'o treat at the table. 

You shall find an Mpartment fitted up for yon, 
and shall be every <l.«y nittrlaimd with beef (;r 
mutton of my own feeding. Addison 

3. To receive hospitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain strangers ; for theiy bv 
some have entertained ungeN unaw arts. Htb. xiii. 

Heav’ii, set c'pe lliy « vei lusting gales, 

To nitertain my vows of thanks and praise. Shakes, 

, To keep in one's service. 

I low many men would you require to the fur- 
nishing of this wiiicli you take in band'’ And how 
lung space would you have them entei mined ? 

Spenser's Ireland. 
You, sir, I entertain for one ot myhuudnd, 
only 1 do not like the fashion of your gaiments. 

Shukesp. A. Liai . 

I’ll ween and sigh, 

And, leaving so his service, follow you. 

So |)l(*a!>e you tntcrtain me. Shakesj). Cymbihni. 

5. To reserve in the mind. 

Ibis pur{)Ose God cun entertain towards us. 

Decay (J Tiety. 

6. To please ; to amuse ; to divert. 

David entertained liimself with the roeditations 
of God's law, not his Itiddeu decrees or counsels 

Decay of Pietu. 

They were capable of entertaining tlieiuselves on 
a thousand subjects, without tunning into the com- 
mon fo]iicks. Addison. 

The history of the Royal Society .shews how well 
philosophy becoineth a narration : the progress of 
knowledge is as entertaining as that of arms. 

Felton on the Clasncks. 

In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties ».f 
nature to a figure which the common eye may bet- 
ter take in, and is therefore more entertained with, 
pope's Pr^'. to the Iliads. 
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7« To admit with satisfaction. 

R^afton cau never fjermit the mind to entertain 
probability in oppoiUion to knowledge and cer> 
taiiity, tocke. 

Enterta'ineR. If. s. [from ffitfTtain.] 

1. (le that keeps others in his service. 

Hfi WHH, in his nature and constitution of mind, 
not very apnrebeiisive or forecasting of future 
events afar off, but an entertainer of fortune by the 
day. Bacons Henry \ll, 

2. He that treats others at his table. 

He shew s both to the guests and to the entertainer 
their great mistake. Smalridee. 

It is little the sign of a wife or good n»an to suiter 
temperance to be transgressed, in order to pur- 
chase the repute of a generous entertainer. Atterbury, 

3. He tliat pleases^ diverts, or amuses. 

Enterta'inment. n, s. [from enier- 

tain.] 

1. Conversation. 

2 . Treatment at the table ; convivial pro- 
vision. 

Arrived there, the little house they fill, 

Ne look for entertainment where 110110 was ; 

Rest is tlu'ir fi Hbt, and all things at their will ; 
Tiie noblest tuiiid the iK'st contentment has. 

Fairy Queen. 

With British bounty in his ship he feasts 
Th’ Hesperian prince's, his amazed guests, 

To find llml Wctt’ry wilderucss exceed 

The entertainnu nt of tlieir uteat Madrid. Waller. 

3. Hospitable reception. 

4. Reception ; adniis«iion. 

It is not ea**^ to im.iiriiu* how it sjhould at first gain 
enlc) tainufcnt, hut much more difficult to conceive 
how it should he uiiiversdlly propagatid. Tillohon. 

5. 7'he state of being in pay as soldiers or 
servants. 

Have you an arm^ readv, say you ? 

—A must royal one. Tlie it nturions and tlieir 
charges distinctly billeted, already in the entertain- 
mentt and to be on foot at an liuuV’s warning. 

Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

6. Pa 3 rment of soldiers or servants. Now 
obsolete. 

The entertainment of the general, npon his first 
arrival, was but siv sbillings and eight-pence. ihni. 

The captains did covemnU with tlie king to serve 
him with certain numbers of men, for certain wages 
and enttrtainment. JJuius 

7. Amusement ; diversion. 

Because he that kiioweth least is fittest to ask 
questions, it is more reason, for tlu* rntetluinment 
of the time, that he a.sk me (juestions than that I 
.isk yon. Moron's New Atlantis. 

Passions ought to be our seiv.mts, and not our 
masters ; to give us some agitation for entertainment, 
hut never to throw reason out of its seat. Temple. 

8. Dramatirk performance ; tlie lower co- 
medy. 

A great number of drainntick entertainments arc 
not comedies, but five-act faices. Cay. 

Enterti'ssued. adj, [entre and tissue.] 
Enterwoven or intermixed witli various 
colours or substances. 

Tlie sword, tlie mace, the crown imperial. 

The entertissued robe of gold and pearl, ^akesp. 

To Enthro'ne. V, a. [from throne.] 

1 . To place on a regal seat 

Mercy is above this sceptefd sway ; 

It is eninnmed in the hearts of kings ; 

It is an attribute to God himselE Shakesp. 

On a tribunal silver’d, 

Cleopatra and himself, in chairs of gold, 

Were puhlickly enthroned. Shake^. 

Beneath a sculptur’d aich he sits enthrtm'd. 

The peers, encircling, form an awful round. Pope. 

2. To invest with sovereign authonty. 

lliis pope was no sooner efected and enthroned, 

but that he began to exercise his new rapines. 

Ay^e*t Parergon. 

ENTHBSIA'SM. fl. «• 


1 . A vain belief of private revelation ; a 
vain confidence of divine favour or com- 
munication. 

Enthusiasm is founded neither on reason nor di- 
vine rovelaliuii, hut rise.s from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening bruin. Ijicke. 

2. Heat of imagination ; violence of pas- 
sion ; confidence of opinion. 

3. Elevation of fancy ; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itself, tlie very Iminht and life of 
piietry, which, by a kind of enihusiusm, or extraor- 
dinary emotion of soul, makes it seem to us that we 
behold those things which the poet paints. 

Dryden. 

EnTHU'SIAST. n. S. [irSaerKsat.] 

1. One who vainly imagines h privnte re- 
velation ; one who has a vain confidence 
of his intercourse with God. 

TiCt an enthusiast be principled that he or his 
teacher is inspired, and acte<l by an immedialc 
coninninication of the Divine Spiiit, and you in 
vain bring the evidence of clear reasons apiiist 
his doctrine. Lorkt. 

1, One of a hot imagination, or violent 


passions. 

Chapman seems to have been of an arrogant turn, 
and an enthusiast in poetry. Pope's Pnj. to the IL 
2. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas 
At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enlhmiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarg’d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to solemn sounds, 

With nature’s motlier-wlt, and arts unknown 
before. Urydin. 

EnTHUSIA'.STK’AL.I ^ T 

ENTHUSIA'.S>riCK. 

1. Persuaded of some communication with 


the deity. 

lie pretended not to any sernphickimthisiastical 
raptures, or inimitable unaccountable transports 
of devotion. Calamy. 

2. V ehemently hot in any cause. 

3. Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 

Ancnt/iKxmstMkor prophetick style, by reason of 
the eagerness of the laney, doth not always follow 
the evdi tlin ad of discourse. But net. 

At last, sublim’d 

To rapture and uithusiastick heat. 

We feci the present Deity. Thomson. 

E'nthymeme. w. s. An ar- 

gument consisting only of an antecedent 
and coiisequ(»ntial proposition; a syllo- 
gism where the major proposition is sup- 
pressed, and only the minor and conse- 
quence produced in words. 

IMayiug much upon the simple or lustrntive ar- 
guiiieiitalion, to induce their nilhijnumes unto the 
people, they take up popular co’.tcils. Brown. 

What is an enthifmeme, quoth Cornelius ^ M by , 
HU enthymemc, replied Crumbe, is when tlu iua)bi 
is indeed married to the minor, but the marriage 
kept secret. Arhulhnot and Pope. 

To ENTrCE. V. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] To allure ; to attract ; to draw 
by blandishments or hopes to something 
sinful or destructive. 


The readiest way to entangle the mind with 
false doctrine, is first to entice the will to wanton 
living. A f ham's Schogtlkmer. 

If a man entice a maid that is not betiQllied, he 
■hall surely endow her to be his wife. £ki xxU* 16 . 

So sang the syrenn, with enchaiiling saund, 
Enticing all to listen, and be drown’d. ^ GlenvUle, 

Enti'ckment. n. s. [from mtice,] 

1. The act or practice of alluring to ill. 

Suppose we that the sacred word of God can 
at their hands receive due lionour, by whose en- 
ticement the holy ordinances the church endure 
every where open contempt. Hooker, 


And licrc to every thirsty wanderer, 

By sly enticement gives liis baneful cup. 

With many murmurs mixt. Milton. 

2. The means by which one is allured to 
ill ; blandishment ; allurement. 

In all Hiese instances w*e inu*«t M'parate intreaty 
and enticement* from deceit or violence. Taylor. 

Enti'cer. n. s. [from entice.] One that 
allures to ill. 


Enti cingly, adv. [from ewficc.] Charm- 
ingly ; in a winning manner. 

She strikes a lute well, and sings most enticingly. 

Addison. 

E'ntikrty. n. s. [fnfiVr/t\ Fr.] The 
whole ; not barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thrustcMh info the writ 
the uttermost quantity; or, else setteth down an en- 
tierty, w heic hut a moiety was to be passed. 

Bacon. 

ENTTRE. adj. [rntier, Fr. integer, Lat.] 

1. Whole; undivided. 

It is not safe to divide, but to extol the entire, 
still in general. Bacon's ColUciion of CuMtd and Evil. 

2. Unbroken ; comjdete in its parts. 

^ An aiitique model of the famouH I.aocoon is en- 
tire ill those parts where the statue is iiiaiiiied. 

Addison on Ttafy, 

Wafer and 0 irtli, conqiosed of old worn par. ides 
and fragments of pariiclts, would not he of the 
same nature and texture now with water and earth 
composed of entire particles in the beginning. 

Stwton. 

3. Full ; complete ; comprising all reqiii- 
sites in itself. 


The chinch of Borne hath rightly conxidered 
that publiek prn\(r is a duly cwOrc in itsdf, a 
duty ref|uisilr to he performed much oflcner than 
sermons c.in be made. Hooker. 

An action is r/ifire when it is complete in all 
its parts . or, as Aristotle descrihes it, when it con- 
sists of a l.rginning, a middle, ami an ciid. 6 ;)Crtafor, 

4. Sincere; hearty. 

Love’s not love, 

When it is mingled with rej?ards that stand 
Aloof from th’ entire point. Shakesp. King Lear. 

He run a course more entire with the king of 
Arragou, but more laboured and officious witli the 
king of C’astilc. Bacon. 

5. Firm ; sure ; solid ; fixed. 

Entire and sure the monarch’s rule must prove. 
Who founds her gieatncss on her subjects love 

Prior 


0. Unminglcd; unallayed. 

Wrath sliall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy presence joy entire. 

Milton. 


7 . Honest; firmily adherent; faithful. 

No man hud ever a heart more entire b) the king, 
the church, or his country ; but he nevi-r studied 
the easiest ways to those ends. Clarendon. 

They had many nersmis, of whose ewtire alb e- 
tions tliey were well assured. ClnKudon. 

0. In full strength ; with vigour unabated ; 
with power unbroken. 

Then back to fight again, new breathed and 
entire. Spt user 

Knti'rbly. adv. laom mtins^ 

1. In the whole; ^i^out divisiba. 


. ^ sinketh partly into the 

lakes ogCbaldea, and falls not enwtly into the 
PersiiiS^ llaltigh. 

2.C<MS^]y; fully. 

Hera Anish’d he, and all that he had made 
View’d, and beheld 1 all was entirely good. 

^ Mdum. 


Chyle may be said to be a vegetable juice in the 
stomach ana intestines ; as it passeth into the lacte- 
als it grows still more animal, and when it has 
circulated often with the blood, it is entirely so. 

Arhuthnot. 

General consent entirely altered tlie whole fiame 
of their government. ^ Su[it. 

3. With firm adherence ; faithfully. 
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ENT 

Which when his peniiv^ Itdjr saw from far» 
Great woe and sorrow did lier soul asaayi 
As weening that the sad end of iho war, 

And ’gan to highest God entirely pray. Fairy Qi 

Ekti'reness. «. «. [from entire,] 

1 . Totality ; completeness ; fulness. 

In an arch, each single stone, which, if severed 
from the rest, would nc perhaps defcnceleHs, is 
•iiihciently secured by the sollmty and entireness 
of the whole fabrick, of which it is a part. Boyle. 

2. Honesty ; integrity. 

To Entitle, r. a. [entitu/er, Fr.] 

1 . To grace or dignify with a title or ho 
nourable appellation. 

2. To give a title or discriminative appella- 
tion ; as, to entit/e a book. 

Besides the Scripture, the books which they 
Crill ecelesiu'tlical were thought not unworthy to 
be brought into publick audience, and with that 
name they entitlfd the botjks which we term Apo- 
cryj)lml. Hooker. 

Next favourable thou, 

'' ho highb' thus to eutitle me vouchsaf ''st 
I’ar oiher name deserving ! Milton** Paradise Last. 
8. To 8uperscril)e, or pix»fix as a title. 

How ready zeal for party is to enlilln cliristiunity 
to their desfgns, and to charge atheism on those 
who will not submit. Ijocke. 

e have been entitled, and have had our names 
prefixed at length to whole volumes of mean pro- 
ductions. ^ Su'tjt. 

4. To give a claim to any thing. 

But we, descended fioin >oiir sacied line, 
Entitled to vour lie.iv'n, and rites lli^il)o, 

Are ballish^l earth. VriftUn's T/rgiV. 

(rial diseoMTs llie mart^rand eonirssor without 
the trial of llames and toilures, and will hereaftei 
enUtU niain to the noiaids of at rions whicli tliet 
liati nt ver the opportumi \ of peifirminc. Addisoii. 

He entitled hims< If to the eontinuancc of tlie 
divine protection mid goodness, by humiliation 
and prayer. Attei'lniry. 

flurd^ evf n is the penitent siamT saved ; tiius 
diinciilt is that drtt;Sf bv wliit li alone he can be 
reconnied to hi.s Creator) and tnlilkd to the mer- 
cies of tlie gospel. Rofj^ers, 

5. To grant any thing as claimed by a 
title. 

I'his is to entitle (jod’s c.irc how and to wh it we 
please. iyockc. 

E'ntity. w. s. low Lat] 

1. Something which really areal being. 

Dear liope, earth’s dowry and lu a\cn’s (1( ht, 

The cotito of things that are not yet : 

>uht’iest, hut surest la-iiig. Cta}>fuiii 

Fortune is nt» real enfitu, nor physical e^sell<■e, 
but a mere u hit ive sigiiilicaiion. Ikntli i/. 

Here enttlif •«fid (jiiiddit^, 

The souls of fit fiii.tl htidit s fly. Hudibrns. 

2. A ])articular species of being. 

All eruptions of air, thoviuh small and slight, 
give an tnlitif of sound, whith we call craekling, 
pufliiii:, and spitting ; as in buy sah and bay if aves, 
last i’lto tlie tire. Baron 

God’s flecrecs of salvation and damnation, btnii 
Homisli an<l Beffiriiieil, aflix to men's partieiilur 
entitq, absolutely consideretl, without any respect 
to demeanours. iiatnmond's Fundamentals. 

To EntoiT. i>. a, [from toil.] To eii- 


' camp 

greater power than theirs, both by sea and land. 

Bacen^s 

To FiNTO MB. r. a. [from tomh^ To put 
into a tomb; to bury. 

Pr(jces.siona were first begun for the interring of 
hfily martyrs, and the visiting of those niaees 
where they were JiMiker. 

'I lie cry went once for thee, and vet it may again, 
If tlum woiildst not entotnb thyself alive, 

And case thj reputation in a tent. Shakesp. 


ENT 

They within the beast's vast womb, 

The choice and flowV of all their troops entmh. 

Henham. 

E'ntrails. n. s. without a wngular. [f«- 
trailles, Fr. 

I. The intestines ; the inward parts ; the 
guts. 

What, hath thy fiery heart so parchM thine entraUs^ 
I’hat not a tear can fall ^akesp, Henry VI. 

The entrails are all without hone.s ; save tiiat a 
bone is sometimes found in the heart of a stag. 

Bacon's Natural Histm'y. 
I tear that harden'd heart from out her breast/ 
Which with her entrails makes my hungry hounds 
a feast. Vryden 

The internal parts. 

A precious ring that lightens all the hole, 

And shews tlie ragged entrai/s of this pit. Shakesp. 

He had brought to light but little of that trea- 
sure, that lay so long bid iu the dark entrails of 
America. Locke. 

The earth hath lost 

Most of her ribs, as entrails ; being now 
Wounded no Ic.hs for marble than lor gold. 

Ben Jonsm. 

To Entra'il. It. a, [intralciairt Ital.] 
T(» mingle ; to interweave ; to diversify, 
Over him, art striving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green di.yired, 

Framed of wanton ivy, flow’ring fair, 

Tlirough which the fragrant eglantine did spread. 
His pricking arms entruil'd with roses red. Fairy Q. 

A little wicker basket, 

Made of fine twigs, enlrailed curiously, 

In which tliey gather’d flowers. SprnseFs Protkal. 

F/ntuance. n. s, [entrant, Fr.] 

J. 'J’hc power of entering into a })lace. 

t\ hence are sir ? Has the porter his eyes 

in his head, lluit he give.s entrance to .such comjm- 
nions? l'fa\ , get yon out. Shakesp. 

\\ heie dihgeiic'e opens the door of the under- 
standing, and im}*arlially keeps it, truth is sure to 
find both an entrance and a weieome too. South. 
2. 'J'1j(‘ act of entering. 

Tlie reason, that I gather, he is mad, 

Is a mad t<.Ie lie tf'ld to-day at dinner, 

Gf liib own door being sln/t against Ins entrance. 

Shakesp. 

Better far, 1 guess, 

I’luit we do make our cntinnei several w'ay s. Shnk. 

All the woild's .1 st.ti/e, 

And al! the m<‘n ainl wnincii im ’t ly pl.iyers ; 

Ihey tluii c vils ai.d tin ir tnliuiiccs. Shakesp. 

Ji. The passage by wliuh a place is entered ; 
avenue. 

1 le charged them to keep tlie passage.s of tin* 
hilly countiy ; foi by them there was an cotianci 
ililojiulea. Judith. 

Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance 
was never be regulated l»> any certain diineii- 
siuns, hut by tin dignity of tfw masier. Bethm. 

M.lny are lh«‘ ways that l(‘ad 
To his grim cave, all disiiud ! yet to sense 
More terrible at th’ entrance within. Milton. 

liOt this, and esciy other uiixious thought. 

At tir enhance of iny tlireshoh! he forgot. Dryden. 

4, Initiation; commencement. 

This is that which, nt first entrance, baulks and 
cooks tiM-m : they want their liheity. Loch. 

5. Intellectual ingress ; knowledge. 

He that Iravellitli a country before he hath 
some entrance into the luiiguagi*, goeth to school, 
and not to travel. Bacon's Essays. 


ENT 

To Entra'nce. V, ft, [from trance; (ranee, 
Fr. from transeo, Lat. topa$8 over; to 
pass for a time from one region to aDo« 
ther.] 

1. To put into a trance ; to withdraw the 
soul wholly to other regions^ while the 
body appears to lie in dead sleep. ' 

2, To put into an exta$y ; to make insensi- 
ble of present objects. 

With delight I was entranced, and carried so far 
from myself, as that 1 am sorry that you ended so 
•«on. Spenser, 

Adam, now enforc'd to close his eyes. 
Sunk down, and all his spirits became entranced, 

Milton, 



Dryden, 

To Entra'p. V, a, [from trap,] 

1. To ensnare ; to catch in a trap or 
snare. 

lake hesed, mine eyes, how yc do stare 
Henceforth too rashly on that guileful net ; 

In which, if ever eyes entrapped are. 

Out of her bund.s ye hy no means shall get. 

Spenser. 

The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapt the noble-minded Talbot. 

Shakesp. 

2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties 
or distresses ; to entangle. 

Mi^fortu^e waits advantage to entrap 
The man most wary, in her whelming lap. 

Fairy Queen. 

He sought to entrap me bv intelligence. Shak, 

3. 1V> take advanttigc or. 

An injurious person lies in wait to eritran thee 
in ihy words. Eeclcs. viii. 11. 

To Kntkk'at. V. a . 


[from toil.] 

snare ; to entangle ; to briii^into toils or 
nets. 

He cut off their land forces from their ships. andlG. The act of taking po.ssc.<»sion of an office 
etitailed both tlieir navy and their camp wtCli 4| ^ Axrrnftv 


or dignity. 

From the* first entrance of ihix king to his reign, 
never was king either more lovinu, or better be- 
loved. liatfu). F.dw. VI. 

7. The lieginning of any thing. 

Si. Auffustine in the entrance of one of his ser- 
mons makes a kind of aiKiiogy. 

Hakewill on Providence. 

The earl of Holland we have had occasion to 
mention tofore in the first entrance ujiou this dis- 
course. Clarendon. 


I header, Fr.] 

1. To petition ; to solicit; to importune. 

Isaac entreated tlie Ijord for his wife, 

Gen. XXXV. 21. 

. To prevail upon by solititation. 

I ha\e a wife, whom, 1 protest, I love ; 

T would she were in lieuven, so she could 
Lninut .some pow’r to change tliis cuirish Jew. 

Shajeesp. 

Tlie Loid was entreated of him, and Reheec.i Ids 
w Iff coueei\(‘d. Cen xvv. 21. 

It were a frnitUss attempt to apjiease a power, 
whom n i prayers nmld entreat, no lepeiitanee re- 
roiieile. A’egrrx 

3. To treat or use well or ill. 

Whneas thy sersaiit workelh Iriilv, entreat him 
not rvil. ‘ )lecles. vii. 30. 

Must you, .sir.Tohn, protect niy lady liere? 
J'ntnat fier not the worse in that 1 pray 
\oii use her well SfuiKiyp. Henry W. 

Bell 1 intreatcd her, who well deserv’d ; 

1 call’d her often : for she alway s serv’d ; 

Use made her |)(tsoii la.sy to my sieht, 

And e.ise inseiisilily proiiuc’d ihliglit Brim. 

4. To entertain ; to amuse. Not used. 

My lord, 1 must entreat the time .iloi.e. 

—God shield I should disturb devotion Shakesp. 
•>. To entertain ; to receive. Not in use. 
The garden of Pr(>.serpiiio this bight, 

And ill the imd.st thereof a silver seat, 

V\ illi a thick arbour goodly overdight, 

In wliicli she often us’d, fiom open heat. 

Herself to shroud, and pleasures to entreat. 

Fairy Queen. 

To Entrk'at V. n , 

1. To offer a treaty or compact. Not 
used. 

Alexander was the first that entreated peace with 
them. Mae. 

2. To treat ; to discourse. Not used. 

The most admirable mystery of nature is the 
turning of iron, touched wiUt the loadsioue. 

633 
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tMfaid tki» K«tth pole, of whldi I shall have far- 1 
tlier occasiun to entreat. HahewUL 

9« To make a petitiop. 

Tboy charged me, on pain of perpetual dUplea- 
,, ««fe« neither to apeak him, entreat for him, or 
any way sustain him. Skakesp, 

The Jamaaries entreated for them, as valiant 
men. KnolUs. 

Entrb'atance. fu 8. [from entreat,] 
Petition; entreaty; solicitation. Not 
used. 

These two enireatanee made they inicht be 
heard, 

Nor was ihcir just petition long deny’d. Fairfax. 
Entreaty, n,s, [from entreat.] Peti- 
tion ; prayer ; solicitation ; supplication ; 
request. 

If my weak orator 

Can from his mother win the duke of York 
Anon expect him here ; but if she be 
Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 


We should infringe the holy 


Rirh. riT. 

Small 


Of sanctuary. 

ENTREMETS, n. ». [Fr.j 
plate, set between the main dishes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet trans- 
planted, producing great tops, which, in the 
midst, have a large white main shoot, which istlie 
true chard used in pottages, and entrerneU. 

Mortinur. 

E'ntry. n.s. [from enter; entree, Fr.] 

1. The passage by which any one enters 
a house. 

Some there arc that know the resorts and falls 
of business, that cannot sink into the main of it ; 
like a house that Imth convenient stairs and cn 
tern, hiu never a fair room. Bacon 

A straight long entry to the temple led, 

Blind with high nails, and horror over he.id.J^ry. 

Is all this hurry made 
On this account, because tliou art afraid 
A dirty hall or oifri/ should olfend 
The curious eyes of thy invited fiicnd ^ Dryden 
We proceeded througli the entry, and were m- 
cessaiiiy kept in order by the situation. Tulkr. 

2. The act of entrance ; iogress. 

Bathing and anointing give a relasalion or omol- 

lition ; and the mixture of oil and water is better 
than either of th^ni alone, h( cause water enteielli 
belter into the poics, and oil nfler oitry soflenelh 
better. Banni'ii !\'at I list 

The lake of Constance is formed by the aitiyof 
the Rhine. Addnou 


By the entry of the chy Ic 3nd aii int<j tlic hlood 
•y Inclactcals, the aniinal may again revive. 

Arbtithnot on Aliments 


3. The act of taking possession of any cs 
tate. 

4. The act of registering or setting down 
in writing. 

A notary made an entry of this act. ^ Bacon. 

5. The act of entering publickly into any 
city. 

1 ne day being come, he made his e?itry : ho was 
a man of middle stature and age, and comely. 

Bac 

2b Enu'bilate. V. a. [e and nubile^ Lat. 

To clear from clouds. Diet 

To Enu'cleate. V. a. [enucleo, Lat.] To 
solve ; to clear ; to disentangle. Dkt 
T(# Envelop, v.a, [env€loper,Fr.] 

1. To in wrap; to cover; to invest with 
some integument. 

2, To cover ; to hide ; to surround. 

Tlio best and wholesom’st spirits of the night 

envelop ym, gooti provost. Snak, Meas.Jhr Meas, 
A cloud of smoke envelops either host. 

And all at onco the combatants are lost : 

Darkling tliey join adverse, and shock unseen, 
Cnursers with couriers jtifiliug, men with men. 

4 Dryden, 


E N V 

It is but to approach nearer, and that mist that ' 
enveloped tbepi will remove. Locke, 

Nocturnal shades 

This world envelop, and th* inclement air 
Persuades men to repel benuramiiig frosts. Philipt, 

, To line ; to cover on the inside. 

His iron coat, all overgrown with rust, 

Was underneath, enveloped with gold, 

Dockened with filthy dust. Fairy Queen, 

EN V ELOPE, It. s. [Fr.] A wrapper ; 
an outward case ; an integument ; a co- 
ver. 

Send these to paper-sparing Pope, 

And, when he sits to write. 

No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight. Su}\fi. 

To Envenom, v, a. [from venom.] 

1. To taint with poison; to poison; to 
impregnate with venom. It is never 
used of the person to whom poison is 
given, but of the draught, meat, or in- 
strument by which it is conveyed. 

The treacheroub instrument is in thy hand, 
Uubated and envenomed. Shakesp. 

Alcides, from Oechalia crown’d 
M ith conquest, felt th’ envenom'd rolio, and tore, 
Thro* pain, iiphy the roots TheBsalian pines. Milt. 

Nor witli envenom'd tongue to blast the fame 
Of luriiiless men. Philips. 

2. To make odious. 

Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 

TMvenonis him that bears it * Shak. At yon like it. 

3. To enrage ; to exasperate. 

With her full force she threw the pois’nous dart, 

And fix’d it deep within Amata’s heart ; 

Thai thus envenom'd she miijlit kindle rage, 

And sacnticc to strife her house and husband’s 
age. Drydeii. 

E'nviablk. adj, [from fw 11^.] Deaerv- 
ing envy ; such as may excite envy. 

The> , in an inrwhlc medioerify of fi<rlune, do 
happily possess themselves Canu'hSmv oj Corn 

Envjkh. n.s. [from <*?»’?/.] One that 
envies another ; a maligner ; one lliat 
desire^* the clownfal of another. 

Men had need bevvaie how liny l)e loo per fee I 
in compliments , lor that eauurs vvill uive them 
that aUrihule, to the (lisadvaut.ige of llieir virtues 

Bacon. 

They ween’d 

To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
'i'o set the enii r «)f his slate, the |>roud 
Aspirer; but their thoughts }>ioved fond and v%Tin. 

Ml I ton 

All preferments in cliurch and state were given 
by him, all his kindred and fiif nds promoted, ana 
all his enemies and eniitrs discountenaneed 

Clarendon. 

Envious. adJ, [fromrary.] 

1. Infected with envy ; pained by the ex- 
cellence or happiness of anotlier. 

A man of the most eniious disposition that over 
infected the air with his breath, whose eyes could 
not look right upon anj^ happy man, norears bear 
tfie burden of any mail s prdi*‘e. Sidney. 

Still in thy right hand curry eeiitle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Sliakci>p. iJen. 'III. 

. Sometimes with against. 

Be not thou (nvious against evil men. 

Prov. xxiv. 19. 


3. 




4. 


Sometimes with at. 

Neither be thou envious at the wicket^ 

ProiS. xxiv. 19. 

Commonly with of. ' 

Sure you mistake the precept, or tjjft tree : 
Heav’n cannot enimms ^liis blessings be. Vryden. 

E'nviously. adv. [from f/iriow#.] With 
envy; with malignity; with ill-will, 
excit^ by another’s good. 

Damned spirits, being ftdlen from heaven, en- 
deavour eniionsly to obstruct the ways that may i 
lead us thither. Duppa. I 


E N U 

How etitnottsly tlie ladies look, 

When they surprise me at my book ! 

And sure as they be alive at night, 

As soon as gone, will shew them spight. Swjfi. 

Tc Environ, v.a. [rnrironner, Fr.] 

1. To surround ; to encompass ; to encir- 
cle. 

1 stand M one upon a rock, 

Entitran’d with a wilderness of sea. Shakisp. 

The country near unto the city of Sultania is on 
every side environed with huge mountains. Knollff. 

The manifold streams of goodly navigable ri- 
vers, as so many chains, ewimmea the same site 
and tiMuple Bacon 

Within the environing rocks stood the city. 

Sandys. 

Thought following thought, and step by step 
led on, 

He enter’d now the bordering dcsnrt wild. 

And with dark shades and rocks environ'd round, 
His holy meditation thus ]mrsird. Milton, 

God hath seiittered several degrees of pleasure 
and pain in all the things that environ and affect 
us, and blended them together in almost all our 
thoughts. Locke. 

2. To involve; to envelop. 

May never glorious sun letlcct his beam* 

Upon the country where yon make abode! 

But darkness and the gloomy slmde of death 
Environ yon, ’till misclnef and despair 
Drive you to break your neeks. Shak. lien. VI. 
Since she must go, and L must mourn, come 
night, 

Environ me with daikness whilst I write. Donne. 

3. To surround in a hostile manner ; to 
besiege; to hem in. 

Methoiight a Ii'lmoii of foul fiends 
Environid nic aiid how ltd in mine cars. Shakesp. 
In thy danger, 

Tfever danger do rni non thee, 

t’omniend thy giievance to my holy praycr.iSAaitr. 

1 did but prompt the age to nuit’ their clogs. 

By the known rnlt s of ancient liherty, 

When Hiraight a barbarous noise envu'onsme.MiU. 

4. 'To inclose ; lo invest. 

The soldier, that man of iron, 

Whom ribs of horrour all cimuon. Clcaveland. 

Lnvt'rons. n.s, [e?iviron,^, Fr.] The 
neighbourhood, or neighbouring places 
round about the country. 

To KNU'MKR\TE. r. a. [emmero, Lat.] 
To reckon up singly ; to count over dis- 
tinctly ; to number. 

You must not only acknowledge to God that 
yon area sinner, hut* imi'.t parlKularly enumerate 
the kinds of siii when of you know yourself guilty . 

IVithc's Preparation for Death. 
Besides enwmerfl/ mg die pross defect of duty to 
tile queen, I shew how all things were managed 
wr< ng. iSu’j/f. 

Cnumrra'tion. n.s. [enumeratio, Lat] 
The act of numbering t»r counting over ; 
number told out. 

Whosoever reads St. Paul’s enumeration of du- 
ties must conclude, tliai well uiffh thttAoiiiiaii 4 >f 
Cliristianity is laid 

I'lie chemists mak(|it|^t, lalt, siifpfmr, water, 
j i- yjj elements, though they are not 

€fmmeration of elements. fTuMs. 

Cl ATE p. a. [enurtcio, Lat] 
to proclaim ; to relate ; to 


ToE^ 

express. 

Enunciation, n.s. [enunciatio, Lat] 

1 , Declaration ; publick attestation ; open 
proclamation. 

Preaching is to strangers and infants in Christ, 
lo produce faith ; but this sacrainentai enunciatum 
is the dcriaiatiun and confession of it by men in 
Christ, deelariuii it to be done, and owned, and 
accepted, and prevailing. Taylor. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains such things as were 
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never mt all in the lenie } aa tkecotioeptionfreKtiti* 
eiatimi, and actions of the {ntellent and will 

HateU Origin rf Mankind, 

$, Exprenaion. 

Enu'nciative. tfrfv, [from entinctafr .] I 
Declarative; expressive* 

ITifM |iresurupti()M only proceeds in respect of 
the dispositive words, and not in regard of the 
. euHuciatiw: terms thereof. Aylif 'e. 

Enu'Nciatively. adv, [from enuncia- 
tire.] Declaratively. 

E'NVOY, n.s. \fnvoi/e, Fr.] 

1. A publick tnini'»ter sent from one pow- 
er to /mother. 

Now the L^’cian lots conspire 
With Pli<ebu8 ; now Jove's cnaoi/ through the air 
Brings disiimi tidings. ' Denham. 

Perseus sent ermm to Carthage, to kindle their 
hatred against the Rr>mun8. Arhuthnot on Coins. 

2. A publick messenger, in dignity below 
an arrtbasvsador, 

5. A messtMiger. 

The Wrttchfnl sentinels at ev'ry gate, 

I. .....a... .....n . 


AtevVv j»«issage to the senses wail ; 

Slitf travel tound fro the nervous wny. 

And llieir impressions to the brain convey 
Where tlicir report ihe vital enwyt make, 
And with new orders are commanded back. 
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meerdirtracOott; oirth. It soRietiiiietdenotMa 

« ffick Xm Zute^invitt ^ 

JJM8 ’ ^ ewthfeced and lilted witha wall, dengn- 

Edward Plantagenet shonid be ihewed utifo the ^ COVer tbs catutoit of a CaWmatC^ , 

people ; to discharge the king of tlio envy of that 

°nvii“" *"* Epe'nthesis. r. a [IwirSiiTK.] [Ingwm- 

I rrENWHE'KL. o. a. [from wheel\ “"O TlieadditiOTrfa vowel m ono- 

encompass ; to encircle. A warn pro- word. Harris, 

bably peculiar to EPHA. n.s. [Hebrew.] A nleaeure 

Hail to thee, lady I and the grace of heav’n, among the Jews, Containing fiiieen solid 

Before, bentnd thee, and on evTy hand inches. 

^fwheel thoe round. 5^rtke«. Othello. The epha and the bath shall be of one measure ; 

ToEnwo'mb. v.a. [fromteom^.] that the bath may contain the tenth part of an 

!• To make pregnant. homer, and the epha the tenth part of an homer. 

Me then he left CNUKimM of this child, r n Esefcicl. 

This luckless child, whom thus ye sec with blood. b«PHE MERA «* S. 

Spenser. 1. A fever that terminates in one day. 

And put you in" hrcL'aTogSrjf tho«i A" inwct that Hvcs tmly one day. 

Thnt were cnivomded mine. ^ Shake^). h^PHEMERAL. lodj. DlUf- 

2. To bury; to hide as in a womb. Ephe'merick. ) nal; beginning and 
Or as the Africk iiiger str( am enteomhs ending in a day. 

Ilsclfiiito the earth, and after comes, ^ bubble or blast, 

Havinc hrst made a natiira bridge to pass, ephetneral lit of applause. Wotton. 

lor many leagues, far greater than It was ; PMOir'iLTL'i/Ti.: ^ ^ l 

May’t not be said, that her grave shall restore HLMLKIS. It. S. J 

Her greater, purer, finer, than before ? Donne. 1 . A journal ; an accouilt of daily trans- 


To E'NVY. V. a. [envier, Fr. invidereljLt.] 

1 . To hate another for excellence ; happi- 
ness, or succe.ss. 

Fnyi/thou not the oppressor, and clmse none of 
his ways. Pror iii. 31. 

A woman d<»es not envy a man for fighting cou- 
rage, nor a man a woman for her beauty. 

Collin' qi Envy. 

2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence 
in anotlicr. 

I have seen tl’e fight, 


Blackmore. Eo'mpilk. If. tf. [from and actions. 


A hollow ball of metal with a long pipe ; 2. An account of the daily motions and 
which ball, filled with water, and expos- situations of tlie planets: 
cd to the fire, sends out, as the water When casting up his eyes against the lighb 
heats, at intervals, blasts of cold wind ®““' ““J- he measur’d 

tbroucrh the pipe. And tolo mure truly than the efhemttit; 

Considering the structure of that globe, the ex- For art may err, but nature cannot miss. Dryden. 

tenor crust, and the JyJng EpHE'MEIUST. n. S. [from ep/iemcrh.] 

One who consults the planets ; one who 
studies or practises astrology. 

The night btfiue In* w,»s discoursing of and 
slighting the ait of foolisli asiiolugm, and gent*- 
tliiACui ephemcrists, that ])ry mto the Iniroscope of 
nativities. nmvel. 


both exposed to the smi, we may filly compare it 
to an eohpUe, or an hollow sphere with water in it, 
wliicli the heat of the fire rarities, and turns into 
vajiours and wind. Burners Theory of the Earth. 


When I have euyted thy heliHviour. Shuhesj). ppA'p’r* m * flvAMTM 1 A minibpr when*- 
You cannot envy ymr neighbour’s wisdom, if ^P^CT, 71. $. Itwesarn,] A numoer, wnerc- 


You cannot enrt/ ><>«r neighbour’s wisdom, if 
he gives you good counsel ; nor his riches, if he 
supplies jf ou in your wants ; nor his gredtness, if 
he employ s it to ^our protection. Suu/t 

3. To grudge ; to impart unwillingly ; to 
M'ithliold maliciously. 

.Tolinson, who, by stud>ing IJorHce, h.id been 
HCquriinied with the rules, seemed to tniy others 
that knowledtC. Dryden, 

Tif E'nvy. V. n. To feel envy; to feel 
}^in at tlie sight of excellence or felici- 
ty : with at. 

In seeking tales and iiiforiimtiofis 
Auuinst tins man, whose honesty tlie devil 
Ami liis discuilcs onl\ envy at. 

Ye ljlt*w the fire that hums ye. Shak. /fr«. VTII, 
He that loves Chid is not displeased at accidents 
which (iod ehuscs, nor enviesmt tiiose gifts he be- 
stows. Taylm' 

Who would envy at the prosperity of the wak- 
ed, and the success of persectit rs/ Taylor. 

Envy, n. [from the %'erb.] 
tiif felt atfdmaU|piity conceived at the 
iighl of excellence or happiness. 

Eatiy is a repining at the py g e pwri ty or good of 
tjUiother, oraiiMrand displfwilMmwjttiy good of 
another, which we want, or adimdltage ano- 
ther hath nlHive us. RayontneCke^tim^i 

Envy, to which th’ ignoble mind’s a slave, ' 
Is emulation in the learn’d or brave. JVpe.) 

2. it is used sometimes with of. 

All the conspirators, save only lie, 

Difl that they did in envy of great Osar. Shak. 

3. Sometimes with to. 

Many sufifered death merely in envy to their 
virtuous and superior genius. Suift. 

4. Rivalry; competition. 

You may see the parliament of women, the lit- 
tJe envier of them to one another. Dryden. 

Malice; malignity. 


by we note the excess of the common ,,^|vitiS^^^ ^ ^ 

solar year above the lunar, and thereby Kphemeron-worm 


ther hath alnivc us. 


may find out the age of the moon every 
year. For the solar year consisting of 
SGtf days, fhe lun«ar but of 354, the liinn- 
tioii.s t*\ ery year get eleven days before 
the .solar yo;ir ; and thereby, in if) years, 
the moon completes 20 times 1 2 lima 
tions, or gets up one wliole solar year ; 
and having finished that circuit, begins 
again witli the sun, and so from If) 
to 1.9 years. For the first year after- 
wards, the moon will go l>efore the sun 
but 11 days; the second year 22 
days; the third 33 days: but SO be- 
ing an entire lunation, cast that away, 

! and the remainder 3 shall be that year’s 
cpact ; and so on, adding yearly 1 1 
da\s. To find the epact, having the 
prime or golden number given, you have 
thi.s rule : 

Divide by three ; fur each uiie left add ten ; 
t Thirty reject ; the jiriine iimkes «jiwcf tht»n. /iumi. 

[ ^ ihe cycle of the moon selves to shew tlu* 

epattn.ajivi that of the sun the doininicAl letter, 
timiaxIlOut ttii their variations ; so this i}ion\sian 
period serves to shew these two cycles both toge- 
ther, and bow they proceed or vary all along, till 
at last accomplish their period, and both to- 
gether taW their begiiitiiog again, after every 
532 I year. Holder. 

Epa'ulmbst. r. «. [Fr. from epaule a 
slioulder.] In Sntimxtion, a sulework 
made either of «*rth thrown up, of bags 
of earth, gabions, or of &scine8 and 


and worm.] A sort of worm 
that lives but a day. 

Swatnnicrdam ol)*.erv<*s of the ephemeran-tPormSt 
that lh«.ir food is clay, ami that they mike their 
cclK ofihc same. Derham, 

E'rHoi). W..V. A sort of ornament 

w orn by the I J ebre w priests. That worn 
by the liigh priest was riclily composcil 
of gold, blue, purple, crimson, and twis- 
ted cotton ; and upon tlic part which 
came over liis two shouldeis were two 
l/irgc precious stones, upon which were 
engraven the names of the twelve tribes 
of Israel, upon each stone six names. 
Where the ephod crossed the high 
priest’s breast, was a square ornament, 
called the breast plate ; in which twelve 
precious stones were set, with the naineg 
of the twelve tribes of Israel engraved 
on them, one on each stone. The ephods 
worn by the other priests were of plain 
linen. Calmet, 

He made the ephod of gold blue, and purple, 
and scarlet, and fine twined linen. Esnd, xxxlx. %. 

Array’d in ephods; nor so few 
As arc those pearls of iiiondng dew, 

Which hang on herbs and fiowert. Samlys. 

Epic. [eptcits, Lat. Narrative ; 
comprising narrations, not acted, but 
rehearsed. It Is usually supposed to be 
heroick, or to contain one gretX action 
achieved by a hero. 
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Holmes, vrbosc name shall live in epic song, 
While mirtic numbers, or while verse has feet. 

Drpden. 

The epic poem is more for the manners, and the 
Uagedy for the passions. Vnfden, 

iWii morality they formed that kind of poem 

j^d fable which we call epic. Broime, 

EpiCfifDlUM. n.s, [sv^aalmc.] An elegy; 
a poem upon a funeral. 

You from above shall hear each day 
One dirge dispatch'd unto your clay ; 

Tltese, your own antliems, shall become 
Y our lasting epkedium, Sandy»*i Paraphttue, 

E PICURE. n.«. [epicureu$, Ut,] A fol- 
lower of Epicurus ; a man given wholly 
to luxury. 

Then fly false thanes. 

And mingle with the Englisli epicuret. Shakesp. 

The epicwre buckles to study, when shame, or 
the desire to recommend himself to his mistress, 
shall make him uneasy in the want of any sort of 
knowledge. Locke. 

Epicurean. Luxurious; comri- 
buting to luxury. 

Tic \i}> the libertine in a field offcasts, 

Keep his bruin fuming ; epicurean cooks, 

Slmrpen with dovless sauce iiis anpetite. Shalayi. 
WiiHt a damn'd epicurean rascal is tiiis. Ukak. 

E'PTCUlllSM. [from epicure ] Luxury ; 
sensual enjoyment ; gross pleasure. 

Here you do keep a hundred knights and 
squires; 

Men so disorder’d, so debauch’d, and bold, 

I'hat this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn ; cpicuritim and lust 
Make it a tavern ora brothel. 8hak. King Lear. \ 
'rUcre is not half so much epicurism in any of 
their nmst studied luxuries, as a bleeding fanie at 
their mercy. Govemm. Tongue. 

Some good men have ventured to cal! niutiifi- 
ceucu, the greatest sensuality, a piece of cpiciuism, 
Calamy^s Sermons. 

ToEpicurTze, tt.fl. [from Epicurus.] To 
devour like an epicure. A word not used. 

While 1 could see thee full of eager pain 
My greedy eyes q)icuriz'd on lliine. Flatman. 

Epicy'cle. n.6\ [i«ri and aoKA<^.] A little 
circle whose centre is in the circumfer- 


ence of a greater ; or a small orb, whiclt, 
being in tlie deferent of a planet, is car- 
ried along with its motion ; and yet, 
w'ith its own peculiar motion, carries 
the body of the planet I’astcncd to it 
round about it^ proper centre. Harris. 

In regard of tlie epicycle, orlessci orb, ulioiem 
it moveth, the motion 6l the moon is various and 
unequal. Bioum. 

Gird the sphere 

With ccntiic and eccentric, scribbl’d o’er ; 


Cycle and epicucU, orb in oib, MiUon\ Par.TM,\t. 

EpicyTloid. n.s. J A curve 

generated by the revolution of the pe- 
riphery of a circle along the convex or 
concave part of another circle, Harris. 

EpIDE'MICAL. I .. r. X ^ 1 

Epide'mick. S > 

1. That which falk at once upon great 
numbers of people, as a plague. 

It was conceivf'd not to be an epidemic disease, 
but to proceed fium a malignity in the constitu- 
tion of the air, gathered by the predispositions of 
M'usons. ^ JHacon. 

As the proportion of epidemical diseases sliews 
the apuit'Hs of the air to sudden and vehement 
ini{>rcssioni, the chronical diseases shew the ordi- 
nary teiu)*er of the fdace. ^ Graunt. 

2, Generally prevailing; affecting great 


numbers. 


The more epidemical and prevailing this evil is, 
the more honourable are those who shine as ex- 
eeptions. South. 
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He ought to have been busied in losing hit nio- 
ney, or in otlier amusements equally laudable and 
epidemick among persons of honour. Swyi. 

3. General ; universal. Not used, nor pro- 
per. 

They’re citizens o’ th’ world, they’re all in all ; 
Scotland s a nation epidemical. Cleaodand. 

Epidermis, n.s. The scarf- 

skin of a man's body. 

EPIGRAM. n..r. [epigramma, I..at.] A 
short poem terminating in a point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot iout me out of 
my humour : do’st thou think I care for a sutire or 
an qnigram 9 Shakesp. 

What can be more witty than the epigiam of 
Moore upon the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant 
physician, tliat had been the death of thousands ’ 
Peacham of' Poetry. 

I writ 

An epigram that boasts more truth than wit. Cay. 

Epigrammaticau 1 adj. [epigtamma-- 
EpiguammaTick. j ficus, Lat.] 

1 . Dealing in epigrams ; writing q>igrams. 

Our good epi^anmatical poet, ohl Godfrey of 
Winchester, tlimketh no ominous fores peak mg to 
lie in iiuincs. Cumdeyi 

2. Suitable to epigrams ; belonging to epi- 
grams. 

He is every w here above conceits of epigramma- 
tU'k wit and gross hyperboles : he muintains imi- 
josty in the midst of pl.iinncss ; he shines, but 
giares not ; and is stately, wiilioutumbtlion. Addw. 

He has nonepf those little points and puerili- 
ties that are so often to be met with in Ovid , none 
of the epigrammntick turns of Lucan ; none of those 
swelling sentiments which are so frequent in St a* 
tius and Claudian ; none of those mixt embellish- 
ments of Tasso. Addison. 

EpigrVmmatist. n.s. [from epigram.] 
One who writes or deals in epigrams. 

A jest upon a poor wit, at first miglit have Inid 
an epignoarnatist for its father, and been Hfterwar<ls 
grai eiv understood by some painful collector. Pipe. 

Such a customer the epirrawwatist JMartial meets 
withal, one who, after heliad walked llirough the 
f.ibcst street twdcc or thrice, cheapening jewels, 
philc, rich hangings, came away with a wooden 
dish. Peacham. 

Epi graphie. fi. «. An in- 
scription on a statue. Diet. 

ETILEPSY. n.s. [ir»x«4/K.] A convul- 
sion, or convulsive motion of the whole 
body, or some of its parts, with a loss of 
sense. A convulsive motion happens 
when the blood, or nerxous fluid, runs 
into any part with so great vio'ence, that 
the mind cannot restrain them. Qniaej/. 

My I rd is fell into un cpiUp'^y : 

Tlu'> IS the seet)ud lit. Shakesp. Ollitllo. 

M< laiKhols divUmpcis are dediued from sj i- 
rifs drawn from tlmt cacocbymi.i ; ihf phrernt's 
fioiu cholcrick spiiits, an ttlie ijalcpMffunn fnme'^. 

Fioyeron the llitmoim. 

Epile'ptick. adj. [from rp/Vc/;,.//.] Con- 
vulsed; diseased with an epilepsy. 

A plague upon your qnlcptick visage’ 

Smile you ni^ speeches, us 1 were a tool ^Shake.sp 

F.pilcpticks'ougUt to breathe a pure air, nailect- 
cd with any steams, even sucli as are very flagrant,,; 

ArhuthfWt^aSid^ 
E'pilogue. n.s. ^epilogvs.L^ The 
poem or speech at the end of ^juay. 

If it Ik? true that good wine n eds aO bush, 'lis 
true tliat a good jilav needs no cpilMHC ; vet lo 
good wine they do use‘good bushes, and good plays 
prove the better by the help ol g<iod 

Aie y ou mad, you dog ’ 

I am to rise aiid speak the epilogue. Drydin 

Epiny'ctis. n. s. [iinwiflK.] V sore at 

the corner of the eye, ' 
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The eptn^tf is of the bigness of a lupin* of a 
dusky md, and sometimes of a livid and paie co 
lour, witli great iiifiainmation and pain. 

_ , D'wfmon’i Surgery. 

Epiphany, it. a. A church 

festival, celdirated on the twelfth day 
after Christmas, in commemoration of 
our Saviour's being manifested to the 
world, by the appearance of a miracu- 
lous blazing star, which conducted the 
magi to the place where he was. Diet. 
Epithone^MA. fi«^. [iwtpitfipm.] An ex- 
clamation ; a conclusive sentence not 
closely connected with the words fore- 
going. 

1 know a gentleman, who made it a rulejn read- 
ing to skip over all scMiieitces where hespled anute 
of adniimtion at the end. If those preachers who 
abound in qnphmiemas w ou.d but look about them, 
they would find one pail of their congregation out 
of countenance and the other asleep, exwpt per- 
haps an old female beggar or two in the aisles ; 
who, if they Ik* sincere, may jnobably groau at the 
sound. ^Sw^t. 

Epi'phora. n.s [isn^o^*.] An inflam- 
mation of any part, but more especially 
a defluxion of humours on the eyes, 

Uarris. 

Epiphyllospf/rmous. adj. [from iwi, 
and (T^s^ixn.] 1 3 applied to plants 
that bear their seed on the back part of 
their leaves . Hart h . 

Ei*i'physis. n.s. [ivt^vat^.] Accretion; 
the part added by accretion ; one bone 
growing to another by simple contiguity, 
without any proper arlicnlation.QMinry. 

Tiiu qnphysts of the o.s fcmoris is a distinct bone 
from it 111 a child, whereas in a man they do en- 
tiiely unite. Wiseman. 

Epi'plock. n.s. [isnsrXoail.] A figure of 
rlietorick, by which one aggravation, or 
striking circumstance, is adtlcd in due 
gradation to another ; as, he nrd imty 
spared his enemies, but continued them 
in employment ; not only continued, but 
advanced ihm. 

EPi'bt’DPACY. n. s. [episcopaius, Lat.] 
The government of bishops, the govern- 
ment of the church established by tlie 



men. 

Epi'scopate. n.s. 


Vest^4b)i1>)sbQp. 

TtieJpMtle couutiandi Titus not only to be a 
..llltaeam gpod works himself, but to use his cpi«- 
>city in exhorting every rank and order 

[episcopatus, Lat.J A 
bishoprick ; the office and dignity of a 
bisliop. 

EPISODE, n.s. [inovV] Aninciden- 
tiil narrative, or digression in a poem, 
separable from the main subject, yet 
rising naturally from it. 

1 lie p«H>in bath no otlier episodes than such as 
natuiaily uirisc fioin the subject. Addtsvi s Spect. 
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CAL. ) adj, [from tjniode^ Con- 
CK. ) tained in an episode; 


Episo'dical. 

Epjso'dick 

pertaining to'an epiit^e. 

Episodical ornaiiienU, Budllf *§8 detcriptions and 
narrations, were delivered tof uS from the observa- 
tions of Aristotle. Drifain, 

1 discover the difference between the episodick 
and principal action, as well as tbe nature of epi- 
sodes. J^otes on the Odyssey. 

Epispa'stick. n. s. [IW* and 
1. Drawing* 

Blisteringt This is now the more fre- 
quent, though less proper sense. 

Tlie matter ought to be solicited to the lower 

E arts, b^ fomentations, bathing, epispastwksf and 
listering. ^rbuthuot, 

EPrSTLE. n.s. A letter. This 

word is seldom used but in poetiy, or on 
occasions of dignity and solemnity. 

When loose ejmtlcs violate chaste eyes. 

She half consents who silently denies. Dryden, 

Epi'stolafy. adj. [from epistle.] 

1 . Relating to letters ; suitable to letters. 
2, Transacted by letters. 

I shall curr^’ on an epistolary correspondence be- 
twwn the lv\o heads. Addison. 

Epi'stlicr m. s. [from epistle.] A scrib- 
bler of letters. 

Epitaph, n.s. [ivHa^sog,] An inscrip- 
tion upon a tomb. 

Live still, and write mine epitaph. Shakesp. 

Some thy lov’d dust in Paiiait stones enshrine. 
Others iiuiiiiMtal clesipn; ^ 

With wit and strength that only yields to thine, j 

Smith. I 

EpITHALA'MIUM. W. S. [ewi ] A 

nuptial song ; a compliment upon mar- 
riage. 

1 presume to invite 3 ou to these sacred nuptials: 
the epithulamtum sung by a cr<»\vned muse.iS//m/// 5 . 

The hjrr> -fifth psaln) \snn tpithaiamixm tfiC’hrist 
and the cliurch, or to the lamb and Ins spouse. 

Burnet 

E'pithem. n.s. [iTTi^rifAet,.] A liquid me- 
dicament externally applied. 

Epithems, or cordial njiphcatioiis, are lustly ap- 
plied unto the left breast. Broinis Vulgar Krrours 
Cordi ils and eph/iewsare al^o nee< ss.ir\ , to resist 
the putii faction, and stonigtlieu the vitals. fl iAew. 
E'PITHKT. n.s. [eurtSiToy.] 

1 . An adjective denoting any quality good 
or bad : as, the vei'dnnt grove, the crag- 
gy mounUiiii’s lofty head. 

1 affirm with phlegm, leaving the epithets of false, 
scandalous, and villauuus to llie author. Siiijt. 

2* It is u^^ed by some writers iinpro])erly 
for titl»\ name, 

The epithet of shades belonged more properl y to 
the darkness than the rcfreslimcnt. Decay of Piety. 

3. It is used improperly for phrase , ex- 
pression. 

^ . > for whkb of iUjF gdljtparts did you first suffer 

|OV« for me ? •> mm m, „v ■ 

buffer love ! a good epithet : 1 do suffer love in- 
deed ; for f love tnee agsinAtlMililL , STiak. 

EPITOME, n.i. [{wrs^JJ^i^ridge. 
ment ; abbreviature ; oumpendious gJpMl 
stract; compendium. 

This is a poor epitome of your* s, 

Wiiidi, by th’ interpretation of full time, 

shew like all yourself. Shahesp. Coriolanut. 
Epitomet are helpful to the memory, and of good 
private use ; but set forth for publicK inonuiuents, 
accuse the industrious writers of delivering much 
snjpertiiiency* ^ ^ Wotton. 

It would DC well, if there were a short and plain 
epitome made, containing the most material heads. 

Locke. 

Such abstracts and emUmes may be reviewed in 
their pro^^er places. Wattils Imprott rf the Mind . , 
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To Epitomise. v,a. [from epitome.] 

1. To abstract ; to contract into a narrow 
space. 

Who did tbe whole world’s soul contract, and 
drove 

Into the glasses of your eyes ; 

So made such nilrrours aitd such apiei> 

That they did all to you epitomiae. Donne* 

If the ladies ukc a liking to such a diminutive 
race, we should sea tnattkmd ejnSamitid, and the 
whole fpedes in ininiaiiire. ^ Addison. 

2. Less pit^>erly, to dimiindi by ampu- 
tation ; to curtail. 

We have tpitmited many particular words, to 
the detriment of our tongue. Addison^s Spect. 

Epi'tomisbr. 7 n. s. [from fpttomurO 
Epi'tomist. 3 An abridger; an ab 
stracter ; a writer of epitomes. 

Epoch. \n,s. fiwexS ] Th® time at 
Epo'cHA.j which a new computation 
is begun ; the time from which dates are 
numbered. 

Mosc.s distinctly computes by certain intervals, 
memorable n?ras and eporkos, or terms of lime. 

Brown. 

Tht .se are the practices of the woild, since the 
year sixty ; the grand epoch of falsehood as well 
as debauchery. South. 

Some lazy ages, lost in sleep and case. 

No action leave to busy chronicles : 

Such whose supine felicity but makes 
III story chasms, in epochas mistakes. Dryden. 

TlieiV seveial cpoc^us or beginnings, as from the 
cieatioii of the world, from the flooa, from tbe first 
olympiad, from the building Horne, orfroiuiiiiy 
remarkable passage or accident, give us a pleasant 
prosjicet into the histories of antiquity arid of 
former ages. Holder on Time. | 

'J'imc is always reckoned from some known 
parts of this sensible world, and from some certain 
epochs marked out to us by the motions observa- 
ble in it. Locke. 

1 ime, by necessity compeird, shall go 
I'll rough scenes of war, and epochas of woe. Prior. 

Epo'de. n.s. The stanza follow- 

ing the strophe and antistrophe. 
Epope'e. n.s. [isrowtfi.] Ancpickorhe- 
roick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the epopee, and that which 
borrows is of less dignity, because it h.is leit of its 
own. DrydinsJirgit. 

Epula'tion. n. s. [epulath, Lat.J Ban- 
quet; feast. 

Contented w'itli bread and water, wlieri he 
would dii.c with Jove, and pretended lo epulatioHj 
he desired no other addition than a piece of cheese. 

B roam's Vttig. Err, 

•Epulo tick. n. s. [swov?iurtK^.] A cica- 
trising medicament 
The ulcer, incarued with common sarcoticks, 
and the uiccrations about it, were cured by oint- 
ment of tuty, and such like epuloticl^. 

Wiseman of Injiammation. 

Equ ABi'lity. n. s, [from eguitble.] Equal- 
ity to itself ; evenness ; uniformity. 

Vor the celestial bodies, the cimability and con- 
stancy of their motions argue tliem ordained by 
Wisdom. ^ Bay. 

The equability of the temperature of the air reii- 
derrd the Asiaticks lazy. Arbuthnot on Air. 

tl'Q^ABLE. atff. Lat.] Equal 

toitiaf: even ; unifonn in respect to 
form, motion, or temperature. 

He woolri have the vast body of a planet to be 
os elegant ana rouud as a factitious glolie repre- 
sents It ; to be every where smooth and equable, 
and IS pliyn as the etysian fields. Bentley. 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more 
tliun on equable motion of it, iteilher ton swift nor 
too slow ; for too quick a motion produceth an al- 
kaline, and too slow an acid acrimoiw. Ar&i/tknot. 

Equably, ade [fttai egiMrfrb.J Uniform- 
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ly ; in tlie same tenour ; etrenly ; equally 
to itself. 

If bodies move emMy in oonoeatrick cSvfilei, 
and the squares of thW^i^odlcal Unmii be mjlp 
cubes of their distances from the commioit Ob||K 
their centripetal forces will be recipilamiliy lW®s ' 
squares of tlio dbtanoas. fHnyac 

E'qual. ai(f. [{gfua/ief 
I .. Like another in bulk, excellency, or 
other quality theft admits compa^lmi; 
neither greatep iibr lest,; neither ^orie 
nor better. ' 

If thou be among great men, make net ^self 
eqtiol with them. BccUs. 

EqtuU lot 

May join us ; equal joy, as equal love. Milton. 

Ailiiough tiiere were no man to take 
it, every triangle would ConUiu three angles efaaf 
to two riglit angles. Hale, 

Adequate to.any purpose. 

The Scots trusted not their own numbers, at 

tqnal to fight with the English. CUtrendon. 

. Evm; uniform. 

He laughs at all tbe vulgar cares and fears, 

At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears ; 

An equal temper in his mind he found, 

When fortune flatter’d him, and when she frown’d. 

* Dryden. 

Think not of me ; perhaps my eputl mind 
May learn to hear the fate the gods allot me. 

Smith. 

4>. In just proportion. 

It is not permitted me to make my commenda- 
tion equal to your merit. IhydeWs Fab. Dedication, 

'. Impartial; neutral. 

Each to his pro})er fortune stand or fall ; 

Eqiutl and uncuncern’d 1 look on all : 

Hutilions, Trojans, are the same to me, 

And both shafi draw the lots their fates decree. 

Dryden* s Mneid. 

6. Indifferent. 

They who are not disposed to receive them, 
may let them alone, or reject them : it is eqttal to 
me, ^ Cheyne'sPhil.Prin. 

7. Equitable ; advantageous alike to both 
parties. 

lie submitted himself, and swarc to all equal 
Conditions. Ju^ac. 

8. Being upon the same terras. 

They made the married, orphans, w-idows, yea, 
and the aged also, equal in spoils with theiusclves. 

Mac 

E'qual. n. .s. [from the adjective,] 

1 . One not inferior <ir superior to another. 

He is eiiamoun d on Hero : I pray on, dissuade 

him from her; she is no equal fi>r ins birtii. 

Shnkesp. Much Ado. 
He would make them all equals to the citizens 
of Hume. 2 Mac ix. 15. 

Those who were once his equals, envy and de- 
fame him, because they now see him tlieir supe- 
rior ; and those who were once his supt'riors, be- 
cause they look upon him as tlieir equal. Addison, 
To my dear equal in my native land, 

My plighted vow I gave : I his received : 

Each swore with truth, with pleasure each believ’d: 
Tlie miitiiHl contract was to hcav’n convey’d. Prior. 

2. One of the same age. 

1 profited in the Jews religion above many my 
equals in mine own nation. Oof. i. 14 

To Equal, v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To make one thing or person equal to 
another. 

2. To rise to the same state with another 
person. 

1 know no body so like to equal him. even at the 
age he wrote most of them as yourselfr 

IhmibuUtoPepe. 

S. To be equal to. 

One whose all not eaualt Edward’s moiety* Skak. 

. To recompense rally ; to answer in ftiU 
proportion. 
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She sought Sicheus through the shady grove, 
Who answer’d all her cares, and e^mvd all her 
love. Dryden, 

Nm von, great queen, these offices repent, 
WhichlMwiIl Cftkil, and tmhaps augment, Pryd. 
A.E'iIVAUSs. o.ii, 
ti To matte even, 

To eyuaUu accounts we will allow three hundred 
Years, and so long a time as we can manifest from 
tlie Scripture. ^ Brawn. 

t. !fo be equal to : a (i^nae not need. 

That would make the ihoved bpdy, remaining 
what it is, in regard of Its bigness, io equatttt aud 
fit a thing bigger than it is. 

Yc h)uy beeches, tell this niatchiess dame. 

That if together ye fed all one flame. 

It could not equalite the hundredth part 
Of what her ey es hate kindled in my heart. W<UUr. 
Eqva'Iity. n. tf. [from equal] 

1. Likeness with rc^nrd to any quantities 
compared. 

EfuaUty of two domesUck powers, 

Bleeds scrupulous faction. Shak. Ant. and Chop. 

2. The same degree of dignity. 

One shall riue, 

Of proud ambition : uho, not content 
With fair eqml'dy^ tratenml state. 

Will arrogate dominion undeserv’d 

Over his brethren. Miltons Paradise §Ltnt. 

According to this equality wherein God hath 
placed ail mankind, with relation to iiiniself, in all 
the relations between niati and man there is a iiiii' 
lual dependutieo. Swift 

3. Evenness; uniformity; constant tc- 
nour; equability. 

Measure out th<* lives of men, and periodically 
deiine the alterations of their tempers, conceive a 
regularity in mutations, with an i quality in consti- 
tutions, and forjfct that variety which ph’ysiciaus 
therein discover. Broum^ 1 

E’QUALLY. adv. [from equal*] 

1. In the same degree with another per- 
son or thing ; alike. 

To reconcile men’s vices to tlieir fears is the aim | 
of all the various schemes and projects of sin, and 
is equally intended by atheism and immorality. | 

Bogers. j 

The covetous arc equally impatient of their con- 
dition, equally tempted with the wages of unright- 
eousness, as if they were indeed j)oor. Bogers. 

Evenly; equably ; uni I ormly. 

If the motion of the sun were as unec^uul as of 
a ship, sometimes slow, and at others swift; or, if 
being constantly equally swift, it yet was not cir- 
cular, and produced not the samenpjiear.inccs, it 
thelp us to measure time mure than the 
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motion of a comet does. Locke. 

3. Impartially. 

We ihali use them, 

As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Equalness. n. s. [from equal.] Equality. 
Let me lament 

That our stars unreconcilcablc should have divided 
Our equalneu to this. Shakesp. 

Equan'gular. adj. [from and an- 
guluSf Lat.] Consisting of equal angles, 
Equani'mity. n. s. [asguanimilas, Lat.] 
Evenness of mind, neither elated nor de- 
pressed. 

Equa'nimovs. aiUj. [ceguaniniis, Lat.] 
Even ; not dejected ; not elated. 
Equa'tion. n.s. [^s^^vare, Lat.] The in- 
vestigation of a mean proportion col- 
lected from the extremities of excess and 
defect, to be applied to the whole* 

We are to find out the extremities on both 
tides, and from and between them the middle dai- 
ly motions of the sun along the Kciiptick ; and to 
mme tables of equation of natural days, to be ap- 

{ died to U;e mean motion by addition or subtrac- 
lon, as the case shall require. Holder on Time. 

By an argument taken from the equatmt of tlie 
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^be eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, it seems] 
that light IS propagated in time, spending in its 
passage from tlie sun to us about seven minutes | 
of time. Kewton'i Optickt. 

Equa tion . [In algebra. ] Is an expression 
of the same quantity in two dissimilar| 
terms, but of equal value ; as, 3s. = S6d. 

Diet. 

Equa'tion. [In astronomy.] The differ- 
ence between the time marked out. by 
the sun's apparent motion, and the.time 
that is measured by its rfqX or middle 
motion ; according to whic^ clocks and 
watches ought to be adjusted. Du^, 
EQUATOR. It. «. [wquator, I At.] The 
equator cart the earth, or ecjuinoctial in 
the heavens, is a great circle, whose 
poles are the poles of the world. It di- 
vides the glol^ into two equal parts, the 
northern and southern hemispheres. It 
passes through the east and west points 
of the horison ; and at the meridian is 
raised as much above the horizon as is 
the complement of the latitude of tlie 
place. Whenever the sun comes to this 
circle, it makes equal days and nights all 
round the globe, because he then rises 
due east and sets due ^vest,whichhe doth 
at no other time of the year. Hams. 

By reason of the convexity of the earth, the eye 
of man, under tlic equator^ cannot discover both 
the poles ; neitherwoiild the c><*, under Ihe poles, 
discover the sun in the iqnator.Broun's Vnig. Lit. 

On the othci side the equator, there is mush l.iud 
still remaining undiscovered. Bay on the Creation. 
Books rich In gems, and mouniaius i<jg with 
mines, 

That on the high equator ridgy rise. 

Whence many a bursting stream auriferous plays. 

Thomson, 

Equato'rial. adj. [from equator.] Per- 
taining to the equator; taken at the 
equator. 

The {tluneis have spheroidical figures, and obli 
quitius of their equaiot'ial to their ecliptick planes. 

Cheyne. 

E'querry. n. 8. [ecurie, Dut ] Master of i 
the horse. 

Eque'strian. [eguesMs, Lett.] 

1 . Being on horscbacK. 

An equestrian lady appeared upon tlie plains. 

Spectator. 

2. Skilled in horsemanship. 

3. Belonging to the second rank in Rome. 

Equicru'ral. ) and crus, 

Equicru're. J Lat.] 

1. Having legs of an equal length. 

2. Having the legs of an equal length, 
and longer than the base ; isosceles. 

An equicrure triangle goes upon a certain pro- 
portion of length and breadth. Vighyon thi^Soul. 

We successively draw lines from angle to angle 
until seven eyaicrttraftrianglcs bcdescribt d. Brown. 

Eq u I di'stant. adj. [egtius and distans^ 
Lat.] At the same distance. 
Equidi'stantly. adv. [fiecftit*dquidis» 
tant.] At tlie same distance/ 

Tlie fixt Stan are not all placed ia^ iame con- 
cave superfices, and efuidutaat from m, aa they 
•eem to be. ....... 

The liver, seated on the right side, by the sub- 
clavian division equidistantly communicates unto 
either arm. tirown. 

Equiformity. n.$. [asquus and forma, 
Lat.] Uniform eqiudity. 
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No diversity or difference, but a sironlicity of 
parts and equgormityof motion. Brownes Vulg. Brr. 

£QUiLA'TERAL.fff(/. [r^?ir4«and latuB,LBX*] 
Having all sides equal. 

Circles or squai'es, or triangle^ rquilateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can differ but in 
greater or lesser. Bacon. 

Trifling futility appears in their twelve signs of 
the xodiack atid their asfiects . why ho more asi* 
pects than diametrically ojijiosite, and such as 
mfdunequilateral figures r Bentley. 

To Equili'brate. V. a. [from equilibri- 
um.] To balance ecjually ? to keep even 
with equal w^eiglit on ertch mda. 

If the point of the knife, draw n ovel the load- 
stone, have in this affriction been drawn 
the equator of the loadstone towards the pole, it 
will attract one of the^ extremes of au eguiibrated 
niamietick needle. Boyle's Eiperiments. 

'I he hollies of fishes are equilibrated with the wi^ 
ter in which tliey swim. Arhuthnoton Air. 

Equilibra'tion. n. s. [from equilih-ate.] 
Equipoise ; the act of keeping the ba- 
lance even. 

The accession of bodies upon, or secession there- 
of fiom the earth's surface, perturb not the 
bration of either hcmispiiere. Broum's Vulg. Err, 

111 so great a variety of motions, as running, 
leaping, and dancing, nature’s laws of cquililnration 
arc observed. Derham. 

Equili'brium. n.s. [Lat.] 

1. Equipoise; equality of weight. 

2. Equality of evidence, motives, or pow- 
ers of any kind. 

Tilings are not left to an equilibrium, to hover 
under an indifference whctlier they shall come to 
pass, or not come to pass. South, 

It is ill equilthrio 
If deities descend or no ; 

' 1 ‘hen let fh’ alHriuative prevail 
As requisite to form my tale. Prum 

Heoith consists in the between those 

two powers, when the fluids move so equally that 
they don’t press upon the solids with a greater 
force than triey can bear. Arbuthnot, 

Equi N k'cessary . adj. [eequus and neces- 
sarins, hnX..] Needful in the same degree. 

For botli to give blows and to carry, 

In fights, are equincccssary. Hudibras. 

Equino'cti AL. n.s. [cequusmdnox, Lat.] 
The line that encompasses the world at 
an ec|ual distance from either pole, to 
which circle when the sun comes, he 
makes equal days and nights all over the 
globe ; the same with equator. 

Equinoctial, [from r^tcfiiej?.] 

L. Pertaining to the equinox. 

Thrice th’ equinoctial line 
He circled ; four times cross’d the cur of iiicht 
From pole to pole, traversing each colure. MiUon, 
some say the sun 

Was bid turn reins from ih" equinoctial rood, 

Like distant breadth. MilUm^sPar. Lost. 

2. Happening ahou 
noxes. f 

S. Being n^tbe%i|aiiioctialliii«;lim 
the of things near the equator^ 

they covet shades and Thracie’s gales, 
th egtihieciMd heat. Philipt. 

EQtirtHo'cTiALLY. adv, r£W>m equinoc* 
tial.] In the direction of the equinoctial. 

They may be refrigerated inclanately, or some- 
what equinoctiaUy ; that is, towards the eastern 
and western points. Brown, 

E'QUINOX. n.s. [eequus and nox,tAt,] 

1 . Equinoxes are the • precise times in 
which the sun enters into the first point 
of Aries and Libra ; for then, moving ex- 
actly under the equinoctial, he makes 
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jur days and nights equal. This he doth 
twice a year, about the Slrt of March 
and 23d of September^ which therefore 
are called the vernal and autumnal equi 
noxes. Ilarrh, 

It ariselh not heliacal!^ about the autumnal 
equwox, Bioim. 

The time when this kid was taken out of the 
womb about the vernal eqjuuiox. Raif. 

*1'wk 8 now the month in which the world beguii; 
If March beheld the first created man ; 

And since tlic vernal equinoTf the sun, 

In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. Dryden, 

2. Equality; even measure. Improper. 

'Do hut see his vice ; 

Tis to his virtues a just cquinoXf 
The one as loin; as tli’ other. Shakap. Otheih. 

3. £t]uinoctial wind : a poetical use. 

The passage ^et was good ; the wind, ‘tis true, 
Was somewhat iii^h, hui that was nothing new, 
No more than usual equinoies blew. l^den. 
FgniNu'MERANT. adj, and nu 

mertis, Lat.] Having the samf* number 
consisting of the same number. 

'i his talent of ptld, though not equinumerant, 
nor yet equiporumrunt, as to aiu other ; yet was 
equivalent to some correspondent talent in brass. 

Arhuthnot oti Coins. 

To EQUIP, v.a, [(gvippir, Fr.] 

1. To furnish for a horseman or cavalier 

2. To furnish ; to accoutre ; to dress out. 
Ulie country are hd astray in following the 

town: MUi eqtiipjteri in a ridicuiuiis habit, when 
they tancy themselves in the heiglit of the mode. 

Adilisim. 

E'QUIPAGK. n. s. [equipage, Fr,] 

1 . Furniture for a horseman. 

2. Carriage of state ; t chicle, 
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Winced spirits, and chariots wing’d, 

From tn’ armory of (iod ; where stand of old 
Myriads, between two br.izeii iiiuuiitains lodg’d 
Against a solemn day, harness'd at hand, 
Ct\cstm\ equipage ! * Milton's Far, Lost. 

3, Attendance; retinue. 

Swm as thy dreadful trump begins to sound, 
The god of war, witli his fierct equipage. 

Thou do'st t’wake, sleep nevi r he so sound. F. Q. 

1 will iKJi l< . 1(1 th( e H penii^ 

1 will letoit ll e •‘iini in tquipnge. l>>hake^p. 

Think wlnit an tqiiipu^e liiou Inivl in air, 

And view wnh scorn two pa^.e-. and a chair. P< 7 nr 
4 Accoutrements ; f’tirniturc. 
E'guiPAGKj). adj. [ironi equipage.] Ac- 
coutred; attended; having fine habits, 
having splendid retinue. 

miefoitii issued with .i goodly train 
()1 s(juir( s and ladi s, eqmpaged well, 

Ann enfertained them right Tairly, us befell. 

Spenser. 

EguiPE'NDENCV. n.if. [rt’ywK^and pen- 
deo, Lat.] The act of hanging in equi- 
poise; not determined either way. 

The will of nmii, in the .state of innocence, had 
au euUiefteed^ a pcj^t equipendencu and in 
difference to efmr puit qf the contradiction, to 
Otmu) or not to stood. South. 

EgUl'PMENT. fl. ». 

1. The act of equipping or aoeomk^ng. 

2. Accoutrement ; equipage. 

E'guipoiSE. w. s, [eequus, Uit aiid^ 

Fr.] Equality of weight ; equilibration; 
equality of force. 

In tlie teiiif^nitc zone of our life there are few 
bodies at such an equipoise of humours; but that 
the prcvaJenCj of some one indisposeth the spirits. 

CilanvUltb Sccusis. 

Eg V f po'llknce. it. #. [tequus and pollen- 
tla, f.at.] Equality of force or power. 
Egripo'iXKNT. adj. [asqui pollens, Lat.] 
Having equal power or force ; equivalent. 


Vutai^ resohition is madeefi^potient to custom, 
even In matter of blood. Bacon's ^ays. 

Equipo'nderancs. ) «.#. [or^fctta and 
Equifo'nderanct. j pondus, Lat] 
Equality of weight ; equipoise. Diet, 

Equiponderant, adj. [wquus and pan- 
derans, Lat.] Being of the same weight. 

'J heir lungs may serve to render their bSiies 
equipondercHt to the abater. Ray on the Onation. 

A column of air, of any given diameter, is equi- 
ponderant to a column of Quicksilver of between 
twenty -nine and thirty iiicnes height. Locke. 

ToEquipo'nderatb. V. n. [mquus and 
pondero, Lat] To weigh equi to any 
thing. 

The heaviness of any weight doth increase pro' 
portionably to its distance from the centre : thus 
one liouno A at D, will equiponderate unto two 
pounds at i), if the distance A X) is double onto 
AB. ’ WUkmK'sMath.Magick 

Equipo'ndious. adf. [eequus and ^on- 
dus, Lat.] Equilibrated; equal on either 
part. Not in use. 

The Scepticks affected an indifferent equipondi- 
ous neutrality, as the only means to their ataraxia. 

GlanmllFsScepsis, 

Equitable, adj. [equitable, Fr,] 

1. Just; due to justice. 

It seems bill equitable to give the artists leave to 

name them as they please Boqle's Scept. Chpmut. 

2. Loving justice ; candid; impartial; as, 
an equitalde judge. 

Equitably, adv. [from equitable,] Just- 
ly; impartially. 

E'quity- n. 8. [eguite, Fr. eequitas, Lat.] 

. Justice; right; honesty. 

Foul subornation is predominant. 

And equity exil’d your highness’ land. 

Christianity secures both the private interests 
of men and thepublick peace, emorcing all ju-stice 
and eq lity. Tillotson. 

, Impartiality. 

Liking their own somewhat better than other 
mens, even because they are their own, they must 
in equity allow us to be like unto them in this af- 
fection. Hooker. 

. [In law.] I'he rules of decision observed 
by the court of Chancery, as distinct from 
the literal maxims ol law. 
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fa'^MMsand ralio, 


Lat] Equality of| 


. hn.8. 

r.QlTfVALKNCY. j Li 
power or worth. 

Must the servant of God he assured tk'il wbicli 
h(' nightly piay s tor shall be t^raiitcd ’ ^ es, lilher* 
formally or by way of eqntialcncef either that or 
SOUK thing belter. Hammond 

'I'hat tliere is m\y equivalence or parity of worth 
betwixt the good we do to our brother, and the 
good we hope for from God, all good I’rutestants 
oo deny. Smatridgv. 

Civil causes are equi v.dcnt unto criminal causes, 
but this equivalency only respects the careful and 
diligent an mission of pi outs. Ayli^Fs Fat ergon 

Tc E^^uFvalence. v.a. [from the noun.] 
To equiponderate ; to be equal to. 

Whether the Irausgression of F.ve seducing did 
not exceed Adam seduced, or whether the resisti- 
bility of bis reason did not equiialence the facility 
'of {mr seduction, we shall refer to schoolmen.lirott’M. 

[(Bquu8 and valens, Lat.] 

, Equidln value. 

Things 

Well nigh and neighb’riim value, 

By lot are parted ; but the value, high heav’n, thy 
•hare, 

In e',ual baUucqiaid with earth and hell, 

Flings up thesulverae scale, and shuns pru}iortion. 

Fr'ior, 

2. Equal in an j exoellence. 

No fair tb thine 

Equivalent, or aecendt Which corapcird 
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Me thus, though importiuie perNpii to come . 
And gaae, ana worships tliee. MilmU Far. LMt. 

3. Equal in force qr power. 

The dread of Isradl'a.^s. who, wlfha stroqlth 
Equivalent to angels, yrtlk’d their stremt 
N one oMng fi^t. MiMt Ago nf titi h 

4. Of the same cogency or ^et^ht 

Ttie consideration of public utility is, by very 
good advice, juds^d at the least the equivalent to 
the easier kind of necessity. Hoeker. 

5. Of the Bame import or meaning. • 

The use of the word minister is brought down 
to the literal signidcation of it, a servant : for now 
to serve and to minister, servile and mfaitfeerial, 
are terms equivalent. South, 

Equivalent, n.8. A thing of the same 
weight, dignity, or value. 

The slave without a ransom shall be sent : 

It resu for you to make tli* equivalent, Dryden. 

Fancy a regular obedience to one law will oe a 
full equivalent for their breach of another. Rogers. 

Equivocal, adj. [cequivocus, Lat.] 

« 


1. Of doubtful signification ; meaning dif- 
ferent things, standing for different no- 
tions. 

These sentences to sugar or to gall. 

Being strong on both shTe.s^ ntvequivoceU. Shakesp. 

AVonisof different significations, taken in ge- 
neral, are of an equivoctJ sense ; but being consi- 
dered with all their paiticular circumstances, they 
hnve their sense restrained. Stillmgjleet. 

I’hc greater number of those who held tins were 
misguided by cquinral terms. Swift. 

2. Uncertain ; doubtful ; happening dif- 
ferent ways. 

Equivocal generadon is the production of plants 
without seed, or of Insects or animals without pa- 
rents, in the natural way of coition between male 
and female ; which is now believed nSver to hap- 
pen but that all bodies are univocally produced. 

Harris. 

7'hpre4s no such thing as equivocal or sponta- 
neous generation ; hut all animals are generated 
by animal parents of the same species with tliem- 
selves. ^ Ray. 

Those half-leam’d witlings, numerous incur isle 
As half-form'd insects on the Bunks of Nile ; 
I'nfiiiish’d things, one knows not what to call, 

'i Ik ir generation’s so equii ocnl, Pojie. 

Equivocal. «. #. Ambiguity; word of 
(ioiibtful meaning. 

Sliall two or three wretched eqmvoeals have the 
force to corrupt us? Dennis. 

Equivocally, adv. [from equivocal.] 

1. Ambiguously; in a doubtful or double 
sense. 

ords abstracted from their proper sense and 
signilic ition, lose the nature of words, and are only 
equmtcuUy ho culled. 

2. By uncerUiiii or irregular birth ; by 
ecjui vocal generation ; by generation out 
of tlie stated order. 

No insect or nnim.il did ever })roceed equivo- 
cally fiom putrefaction, unless in miiaculous cases ; 
as, in Kgyjit hy llie divine ju igments. Bentley. 

EquiVocalnkss. n.s. [from tgui vocal.] 

Ambiguity; double meaning, 

Bisiiiigui.sh the equivocainess or lassitude of the 
word, and then point out that determinate part 
w Inch is the ground of my dununstration. Norris. 

To Equivocate, i\n. [cequivocatio, Lat.] 
To use words of double meaning ; to use 
ambiguous expressions; to mean one 
thing and express another. 

Not onlv Jesuits can equitycate, Xhyden. 

My suui disdain’d a promise 
—But yet your false equivocating toiigua, 

Your looks^^ our eyes, your every motion promis’d; 
But you are rqie in frauds, and learn ’a in false- 
iioods. Smith, 

Equivocation, n, s. [eeauivocatia, 

Ambiguity of speech ; double meaning. 

63t 
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nmpiitiedt and thraugh fgiti- 

I jpult in ^lottt^ioti, md begin 

J troant^ tM eai»iiMcw(ip)i of toe fiend 

bat iiei Hke tnitb. Skaketp, Uae^h. 

mvoCA'TOR. n.$. [from eqviwcate.] 
Om who uses ambiguous language ; one 
who uses mental reservation. 

Here*s an eauivocataTf that would swear in both 
the scales ae;ttin$t either scale ; j^et could notequi* 
▼ocate to Ileavcu. SStt^teip, 

Er, a syllable in the middle of names or 
places, comes by contraction from the 
Saxon pajia dwellers. Gibson*s Camden, 
Era. n. $, [cera, Lat] The account of time 
fkom any particular date or epoch. 

From the mettings they bestow 
Our times are dated, and our eras move: 

They govern and enlighten all below, 

Ai thou d i*st all above. Pope. 

£r ADI ACTION* ft* a. [e and radius^ Lat] 
Emission of radiance. 

God gives me a heart humbly to converse with 
him, from whom alone are all iUq eradiatims of true 
majesty. King Charles. 

ToEHA'DiCATE. v.a. [eradico, Lat.} 

1 . To pull up by the root. 

He suficreth the poibon oi Nubia to 1 e gathered, 
and Aconite to be eradicated, yet this not to be 
moved. Jiroivn, 

a. To completely destroy ; to end ; to cut 
off. 

If a goul^ person can bring himself entirely to 
a milk diet, lie may so change the whole juiccb of 
his body us loermheatc the aUtemper. Arhuthnot. 

If vice cannot wliolly be ertuhcaied, it oimht at 
least to be confined to particular objects, bwijt, 

Eradica'tion. n. s. [from eradicate,] 

!• The act of tearing up by the root ; de- 
struction,* excision. 

2. The state of being tom up by the roots. 

They aihrm the roots of mandrakes give'a shriek 
upon eradication, which is false below confutation. 

Brojwi. 

Era'dicative. a^\ [from eradicate,] 
That which cures radically ; that which 
drives quite away. 

To ERA'SE- 1 ’, a, \raserf Fr.] 

1. To destroy ; to exscind. 

I'lie heads of birds, for the most part, arc given 
erosoi ; that is, plucked off. Veucham on Blawning. 
2, To expunge ; to rub out. 
Era'sement. n,s. [fromciw.] 

1* Destruction ; devastation. 

2« Expunction; abolition. 

Ere. adv, Sax. air, (ioth. eer, Dut. 
This word is sometimes vitiously written 
e'ei', as if from ever. It is likewise written 
or before mr, op and eep in Saxon being 
indiscriminately written. Mr. Lye,] Be- 
fore; sooner than. 

Bre he would have bang'd a man for the get> 
ting a hundred bastards, he would have paid for 
the nursing a thousand. iihaketp. 

The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever 
they came to the bottmn of the den. DanieL 
Just trial, ere I merit 

My exaltation without change or end, Miltim, 
lire mountain trees in distant prnnpeot please, 
Ere yet the pine descended to the seas : 

Rre sails were spread new oceans to explore. 

The birds shall cease to tunc their ev'iiing song, 
Tlie winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And stream! to murmur, ere X cease to love. Pope, 
£Rr, prep, Bef<M*e. 

Our fruitful Nile 

flow'd ere the wonted season. JDryden, 

ErsTono. adt, [from ere and /oug.] Be- 
fore a long time had elapsed. Nec ltm\ 
gum tempuia 


ERE 

I'he anger already began to paint revenge In 
many colours, rretouff he had not only gotten pity 
but pardon. Sidney. 

The wild horse having enmity with the ttag> 
came to a man to desire aid, wjjo mounted upon 
his back, and fultuwipg the stag, ereUmg slew him. 

Spenser (m Ireland, 

Nothing is lasting that is feigned : it will have 
another face than it liad erel(^. Ben Jomon. 

They swim in joy. 

Erelong to swim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erelong a world of tears must weep, 

Milton. 

I saw two stock-doves billing, and erelong 
Will take tlie nest. ^ Dryden*s Virgil. 

It pleases me to think, that I who know so small 
a portion of the works of the Creator, and with 
slow and painful steps creep up and down on the 
surface of this globe, shall erekntf siioot away with 
the swiftness of imagination, and trace the springs 
of nature’s operations. Spectator 

Erbno'w. adv, [from ere and now,\ Be- 
fore this time. 

Ah, gentle soldiers, some short time allow ; 
‘itTicr ‘ * “ *' ■ 
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Biids, far from pronenesi, are almost ercef; »d* 
vaiicmy the head and breast in progression, only 
prone in vol itatlon. Rraim. 

Basil tells us, tliat the serpent went erect like 


My father has repented liini e*'enow. Driiden. 

Had the world eternally been, science hud been 
brought to perfection long erenow. Cheync. 

Erewhi'lr. ) adv. [from errand wtiife,] 
Erewhi'les. \ Some time ago ; before 
a little while. 

1 am as fair now, as 1 was erewhiU : 

Since night you lov'd me, yet since night you left 
me. Shakerp. 

W'e sit down to our meals, suspect noi the in- 
trusion of armed uninvited guchls, wlio erewhiles, 
we know were wont to surprise us. Decay ej Piety. 

To ERE'CT. V, a. [erect as, Lat ] 

1. To raise in a straight line; to place 
perpendicularly to the horizon. 

2. To Erect a Perpendicular. To cross 
one line by another at right angles. 

3. To raise ; to build. 

Happier walls expect, 

Which, wtind’ring long, at last thou slmlt erect. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

There arc many monuments erected to benefac- 
tors to the repubnek. Addison on Italy. 

4. To establish anew ; to settle. 

Great difference there is between their proceed- 
ings, wlio erect .i new coinnionwealth which is to 
have neither regimeul nor religion the same that 
was, and theirs who only reform u decayed state 

Hooker. 

He suffers seventy-two distinct nations to he 
erected out of the first monarchy under distinct 
governours. Raleigh. 

b. To elevate ; to exalt. 

I, who am a party, am not to erect myself h>to 
a judge. Dryden*s Fables, Frcjace 

I am far from pretending infallibility : that 
would l>e to erect my self into an aj»t»**tle. Locke, 

All tlie little scraiiibiers afte tame fall upon 
him, and have recourse to tlicir own invention, 
rather than suffer him to erect himself into an au- 
thor with impunity. Addiiwn. 

G. To raise consequences from premises. 

From fallacious foundations and misapprehend- 
ed mediums, men erect conclusions no way infer- 
rible from the premises. Brmvn'h Vutg. Fit. 

Men being too hasty to erect to tliemsehf s ge- 
neral notions and iligrounded theories, find tiiem- 
selves deceived in their stock of knowlcdge.Ltic/cc. 

Maicbranchc erects this proposition, of seeing all ml 
things in God, upon their ruin. .im,. I 

7. 'To animate ; not to depress ; 
rage. , 

Why should not hope 

As much erect our thoughts, as fear Adject them ? 

Denham. 

To Ere'ct. V, n. To rise upright 

The trefoil against rain swelieth in the stalk, 
and so standeth more u|Wfight ; for by wet, stalks 
do erect, and leaves bow down. BacsnisNat, Hist. 

Ekb'ct. «*■. [erechu, Lat] 


flencou- 


1. Upright ; not leaning ; not prtme. | 


2. Directed upwards. 

Vain were vows. 

And plaints and suppliant hands, to Ileav'n erect 

...nil ^ . Phihpit 

S, Bold; confident; unshaken. 

Dt no vain fear thy gen’rous ardour tame ; 

But stand ereeti and sound as loud as fame. Glanv. 

4. Vigorous; not depressed. 

That vigilant and erect attention of mind, which 
m prayer IS very necessary, is wasted or (failed. 

Hotdier 

Ere'ction. n,i, [frommcL] 

1 . The act of raising, or state of being 
raised upward. 

We are to consider only the erection of the hills 
above the ordinary land. Brereioood on Languages. 

2. The act of building or raising edifices. 

The first thing which inoveth them thus to cast 
up their poison, are certain solumnitieH usual at 
tlu first erection of churcltes. Hooker, 

Pillars were set up above one thousaiKl four 
hundred and twenty -six \eaTs before the flood, 
counting belli to be an hundred years old at the 
election of them. Raleigh’s History. 

3. Establishment; settlement 

It mast needs have a peculiar influence upon 
the erection, continuance, and dissolution of every 
society. ^ Smth 

4. Elevation; exaltation of sentiments. 

Her peerless height my mind to high ererium 
draws up. Sidney 

5. Act of rousing; excitement to atten- 
tion. 

Starting is an apprehension of the thing feared, 
and in that is ashimking, and likewise an inqui- 
sition what the iimtier snoultl be ; and in that it 
is a motion of ercctum : so that when a man would 
listen suddenly he starteth ; for the sfartiup is an 
erection of the spirits to attend. Bacon. 

Erk'ctness. fi. [from creef .] Upright- 
ness of posture or form. 

We fake erectness strictly as Galen defined it , 
they only, sayeth he, liavc an erect figure, whose 
spiiic and thighbone arc carried on right lines. 

Browns Vu^. Err 

EREMITE. n,s. [eremita, Lat. 

One who live^ in a wilderness ; one who 
lives in solitude ; an hermit ; a solitary : 
we now say hermit 

Antonins, the eremite, flndethafifth commodity 
not inferior to any of these four, Raleigh's Hist. 

Kiiibryoes and idiots, eremites and friars. 

Wliiie, Glack, and grey, with all their trumpery. 

Milton. 

Eremi'TICAL. ae(f, [from eremite,] Re- 
ligiously solitary ; leading the life of an 
hermit. 

1 hey have multitudes of religious orders, crewu- 
ticid, and cenobitical. 

Ereptation. A 

creeping forth. / JBedL 

Ere ptiommI^^ a snatch- 

ing omkhig away by force. 

T H. «. A sort of stub, like a piece 
ofsettoom, about the bigness of aches- 
nut, which is placed behind and below 
the pastern joint, and is commonly hid 
under the tuft of the fetlock. Farr,Dict, 

Eri'ngo. if.s. Sea-holly. A plant. 
Eri'stical. a^\ [i^k] Controversial; 
relating to dispute ; containing contro- 
versies. 

|ERKB*n.s [eap 25 ,Sax.] Idle; lazy; slothful 


An old word; whence we now say irk^ 
some, 630 
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For men therein would hem delito ; 

And of that dode be not turn* 

But oft sUheB haunt that werke. Chawxr* 

E'RMKLiN.fi.e. [cKaMitiiliiif <>/ ermim ;ar 
tnelin, Fr.] An ermine^ Ermine. 

' Silver skins, 

Passina the hate spot erm^Um, Sidney, 

E RMINE, n.e. [Amnine, Fr. from arme- 
niuM, LatJ An aniiba) in cold countries, 
whi^ very nearly resembles a weasel in 
shape ; having a white pile; and the tip 
of me tail bladt, and furnishing a valua- 
ble Rir. The fellmonger and furriers put 
upon it little bits of Lomba^y lambskin, 
which is noted for its sliining black co- 
lour, the better to set off the whiteness 
of the ermine. Trevoux. 

Ermine is the fur of a little beast, about the big- 
ness of a weasel, called Mus Armenlus : for the^ 
are found in Armenia. Pead^amon Blazoning. 

A lad^’'s honour must not he touch’d ; 

Which, nice as mninei, will not bear a soil. Dryd. 

E'rmined. ««{;. l&om ermine.] Clothed 
with ermine. 

Arcadia’s cmmtess, here in emin'd pride. 

Is there Pastora by a fountain side. Pope. 

‘ “ * - ■ - - 

E'ron 

place of retirement. Gibsons Camden. 

To ERO'DE. V. n. [crodo, Lat.] To can- 
‘ ker; to eat away; to corrode. 

_ It hath been anciently received, lliat the uea- 
air hath antipathy with* the lungs, if it cometh 
near the body, and erodeth theni.Bacon’s Nat. Hut. 

1'he blood, being too shar|} or thin, erodes the 
vessel. IPiienuin. 

Eroga'tion. n. s. [erogativ, JjAt.] The 
act of giving or bestowing ; distribution. 
Erosion, n.s. [cro^io, Lat] 

1, The act of ea.ting away. 

S. The state of teing eaten away ; canker ; 
corrosion. 

As sea-salt is a sharp solid body, in a constant 
diet of salt meat, it breaks ihe vessels, produceth 
erosiensuf the solid parts, and all the i>y inptoms of 
the sea-srurvy. Arbuilinot. 

To ERR. V. n. [erro, Lat.] 

1 . To wander ; to ramble, 

A storm of strokes, well meant, with fury flies. 

And errs al out their temples, ears, and eves. 

Drxfden s Virgil. 

The rains arise, nod fires their warrai h dispense ; 

And fix d and emtig stars dispose their influence. 

Dryden's Vvgil. 

2. To mi^s the right way ; to stray. 

We have erred and strayed like lost .she^. 

Common Prayer. 

I will not laff behind, nor err 
The way thou leading. Udilton. 

3. To deviate from any purpose. 

But /nsnot nature from this gracious end, 

Emk ounisnf deaths descen^. 

4 . To commit errours ; 

It Is a ]u<lgmcnt maim’d 
That will confess perfection so 
Against all rules t»f nature. . SwkgiihdPth dlQA 
l)o they not err that devise evil ? Ptw. The ei 


I Jo they not err tlial rtevisc evil f riw. iUe earin, anu eacn rrrawit wwm. 

Possibly the man may err in his judgmeilkin } AHHlM tl»e sun their proper centre whirl d. 


circumstaiicis, and there hire let hmi fear; 
because it is not certain he is luistdken, let him 
not despair. TayUtrs Hale of I ii ing Holy. 

Nor has it only been the heat of nnag persons 
that has b<*en thus mischievoiis, I iit somelmics 
wen of right pidgnicnts liavc loo rnur h eontnhuted 
to the breach, ^ Decay oj Piety. 

The muses’ friend, unto himself se\ere, 

W ith silent pity looks on all lli.it trr. 11 allcr. 

He who from the reflected image of the sun in 
water would conclude of light and beat, could not 
trr more grossly. Chtyne 


ERR 

E'rrablb. [fromerr.] Liable tom 
liable to mistake 
E'rrableness. n. #. [from errahle.] Lia- 
bleness to error ; Habkness to mistake. 

We may infer from the tmdbkssm of <mr nature, 
the reasonableness of compMsion to the seduced. 

E'rrand. It. s. [sepetib, Sax. 

A message ; sono^ing to be told or done 
by a messenger; a mandate; a commis- 
sion. It is generally used now only in 
familiar language, 

Servants being commanded to go, shall stand 
still, ’till they have their errand warranted unto 

them. Hooker. 

But hast thou done thy errand to Baptlsta P 
— >1 told him that your father was in Vcnice.Sftalc, 
A quean I have* I not forbid her my house ? 

She comes of errands, docs she ? Shakezp, 

When he came, behold the captains of the host 
were sitting, and he said, 1 have an errand to thecj 
O captain. Kings. 

From them 1 co 

niia uncouth errand sole. Milton^s Par. Lott, 
Ilis eves. 

That run thro' alf the hcav’ns, or down to th* earthi 
Bear his swift errandSt over moist and dry, 

O’er Sea and land. Milt. Par. Lost. 

Well thou do’st to hide from common sight 
Thy close intrigues, too bad to l.ear the light 
Nor doubt I, but the silver-footed daiiio, 
Tripping from sea, on such an errand caine.Bryd. 

Eiira'nt. adj. [errans, Lat. errant.^ Fr." 
L Wandering ; roving ; rambling. Parti- 
cularly applied to an order of knights 
much celebrated in romances, who roved 
about the world in search of adventures. 

It was thought that there are just seven planets, 
or errant stars, in the lower orbs of heaven ; but, 
it is now demonstrable unto sense, that there are 
many moie. Brownes Vnlg. Eir. 

Cnief of domestick knights and errant. 

Either for eliarlel or for warrant. Hudihras. 

2. \’ile ; abandoned ; completely bad. See 
Arrant. 

Good impertinence : 

Tliy company, if I slept not very well 
A -high (s, would make me an cnant fool with 
(picstions. Pen Jom<nis Cataline. 

3. Deviating from a certain course. 

Knots, by the conflux ot mectiiit' sap, 

Infect the sound pine, and divert his grain, 

Fortivc ,uid errant, from his course of growth. Skak. 

Errantry, n.s. [from .] 

1. An errant state; the condition of a 
wanderer. 

After a short space of errantry upon the seas, he 
got safe back to Dunkirk. Addison* s Freeholder. 

2. The em])loyment of a knight errant. 
ERUA TA. n.s. [Lat.] The faults of the 

printer inserted in the beginning or end 
of the book 
If lie meet with faults, besides those that the 
errata <ake notice of, he will consider the weak- 
ness of the author’s ey es. Boyle. 

Erra'tick. a<fj. [erraf Lat ] 

1. Wandering; uncertain ; kecking no cer- 
tain order; holding no established course, 
earth, and each erratkk world. 


CompolISjiut i>ne extendeti vast machine. Bktrkm. 
ThroUpi the vast waves Uie dreadful wonders 

Hence miltid erratick. Pope s Odyssey. 

2. Irregular; changfMible. 

'1 hey are inoiNnn^ed with a slimy mattery 
coug I, stink sn4 an erratick fever. 

Harvey. 

ERRA'TiCAttY. ttiv. [from trraiical or 
erratick,] WilbiMit rule ; without any 
establislMd metbocLor order. 


ERR 

^ey COM Hot %th in geneiMlmic mi 
Ot dlifetent firom ekea other ; bat k speelili 


regular shapes. 

EMHnn. M. $. [Ifftm.] aimSM op tfie 
noM i occwitMiing meeifaig. 

W. M >we or betonjr bmbea, iiwedne ptlW‘ 
der, and other powders or liquors, which phy- 
sicians call errhina. put |uto the nose to draw 
phlegm froih the head. Boom 

Erro'neous. tuff, [from erro, Lat.] 

*. Wahdering; unawed. 

They roam 

Erroneous and disconsolate, themselves 
Accusing, and their chiefs Improvident 
Of milit^ chance. PhiUpe. 

'i'his circle, by being placed here, stopped much 
of tiie erroneous light, which otherwise would have 
disturbed the vision. Neuioss, 

Uiiblain’d abundance crown’d the royal boards 
What time this done rever’d her prudent lord ; 

W ho now, so heav’ii decrees, is doom’d to mourn* 
Bitter constraint ! erroneous and fhrlorn. P<»e. 

2. Irregular; wandering from the rl^t 
road. 

If the vessels, instead of breaking, yield, it sub- 
jects the person to all the inconveniences of er- 
roneofis circulation ; that is, when the blood strays 
into the vessels destined to carry serum or lympn. 

ArbtUhnotonAUmenU. 

. Mistaking; misled byerrour. 

Thou art far from destroying the innocent with 
the guilty, and the erroneous witli the malicious. 

King Charles. 

There is the erroneoiu as well as the rightly in- 
formed conscience. Smith. 

4>. Mistaken ; not conformable to truth ; 
physically false. 

1 heir whole counsel is condemned, ns having 
either proceeded from the blindness of those 
times, or from negligence, or from desire of honour 
and glory, or from an erroneous opinion tliat such 
thi'igs might be for a while. Hooker. 

A wonderful errcneoMi observation that waJketh 
about, is commonly received, contrary to all the 
true account of time and experience. Bacon. 

The }>ha‘noincna of liglit have been hitherto 
explained by supposing that they arise from new 
modifications of the rays, wliicn is an erroneoia 
supposition. Neiotons Opticks. 

Erro^neocsly. adv. [from erroneous.] 
By mistake ; not rightly. 

The minds of men are eirofieausli/ persuaded, 
that it is the will of God to have those tilings 
done M Inch they fancy. Hookei'. 

1 (ould not discover the lenity of this sentence ; 
but conceived it, perhaps, emwcously. rather to be 
rigorous than gentle. Gullh^r. 

Erro'neousnes.s. n.8. [from erronfoiw.] 
Physical falsehood ; inconformity to 
truth. 

The phipnomena may l>e explained by this hy- 
pothesis, whereof he demonstrates the truth, to- 
get her with the enroneonsnesn of oui s. Boyle. 

EtIROUR. n. s. [error, Lat.] 

1. Mistake; involuntary deviation from 
trutli. 

Krrour is a mistake of our judgment giving 
assent to Uiat which is not true. Locke. 

Ub, hateful errour, melanclioly’s child ! 

Why do’st thou shew to the apt thoughts of men. 
I'iie things that are not P Shakeep. 

2. A blunder ; an act or assertion in whic^ 
a mistake is committed. 

In religion, 

Wliat damned errour, but some sober brow 
Will bless it I Shakesp, Merchant rf Venice. 

He look’d like nature’s errour, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece design’d. 

But made for two, and by mistake in one were 
join’d. Hrydm. 

3. Roving excursion ; irregular course. 

What brought you living to the Styghui ilaief 

Driv'n by the winds and erroun of the aea. . 

Or dill von ilcav’ii’s ibpeiiuur doom obey PDryd. 
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4 . [In theolqofy.l Sin. 

Blood he oiFeitd for himself, and for f he emwn 
of the people. Heb. ix. 7. 

5. [InlaWf moreespedallyincmrcon^ 
law.] An errour in pleading, or in the 

r cess ; and the writ, which is brought 
remedy of this oversight, is called a 
writ of errour, which lies to redress false 
judgment given in any court of record. 

Cawel. 

£R8, or Bitter Vetch. n« s. [eicta eo/cfe 
amara,] A plant. 

Erst. adv. [erst, Germ, aepfta. Sax,] 

1. First. 


Sir kni^t, if knicht thoo be, 
abandon this ibrestallea pit 
For fear of further harm, I c 


E. ) n. s. [erubescent ia, 
v.j Lat.] The act of| 


place at mt, 

, [ counsel thee. Spenser, 

2. At first ; in the beginning. 

Fame that her high worth to raise, 

Seem’d eru so lavish and profuse. 

We may justly now accuse 

Of detraction from her praise. Milton, 

3. Once ; when time was. 

As signal now in low dejected state 
As erst in highest, behold him. MUton*s Agonutes. 

He taught us erst the heifer’s tail to view. Ooijf. 

4. Formerly ; long ago. 

The future few or more, howe’er the}' be. 

Were destin’d erst, nor can by fate’s decree 
Be now cut oflF. Prior. 

5. Before ; till then ; till now. 

Opener mine eyes, 

Dimmt; dilated spirits, ampler heart. Milton. 

The Rhodians, who erst thought themselves at 
great <)uiet, were now overtaken with a sudden 
mischief. Knolles. 

Erube'scence, 

Erube'scency ^ 

growing red ; redness. 

Erubescent, atf/, [erubescens, Lat.] 
Reddish ; somewhat red ; inclining to 
redness. 

To ERU'CT. V, a, [eructo, Lat.] To belch ; 
to break wind from the stomach. 

Eructa'tion. n. s, [from rruef.] 

1. The act of belching. 

2. Belch; the matter vented from the 
stomach. 

The signs of the functions of the stomach being 
depraved, arc eructations t either with the taste of 
the aliment, acid, inodorous, or fetid. Arbuthnot, 

3. Any sudden burst of wind or matter. 

Tbermsp , are hot springs, or fiery eructations ; 

such as burst forth of the earth during earth- 
quakes. Woodtoard. 

Erudition. n,s. [eruditio, Lat.] Learn- 
ing ; knowledge obtained by study and 
instruction. 

Fam’d by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature ; 
Thrice famrd beyond all erudition, Shakesp, 

The earl was of good erudition, having been 
placed at study in Cambridge very young. I mton. 

To your experience in state afiairs you have 
also joined no vulgar erudition, which all your 
modesty is not able to conceal ; for to understand 
oriticaliy the delicacies of Horace, is a height to 
which few of our noblemen have arrived. Drpden, 

Some gentlemen^ abounding in their university 
erudition, fill tlieir sermons with philosophical 
terms. Swift, 

Eru'ginous. atff. [eeruginosus, Lat.] 
Partaking of the substance and nature 
of copper. 

Copperas is a roi^h and acrimonious kind of 
•alt, drawn out of ferrous and erugtnout earths, 
partaking chiefly of iron and copper ; the blue of 
topper, the green of iron. Browne, 

VoL. I. 
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Agues depend upon a corrupt incinerated me-' 
laneholy, or upon an adust stibial or eruginouM sul- 
phur. Harvey, 

Erup'tion. n. s. [eruptio, Lat.] 

1. The act of breaking or bursting forth 
from any confinement. 

Finding themselves pent in by the exterior 
earth, they pressed with violence against that 
arch, to make it yield and give way to their di- 
latation and eruptum, BumeCs The^, 

2. Burst; emission; something forcing 
itself out suddenly. 

In part of Media there are eruptions of flames 
out or plains. Bacon*s Natural History. 

Upon a signal given the eruption began ^ fire and 
smoak, mixed with several unusual prodigies and 
figures, made their appearance. Addison* sGuardian, 

3. Sudden excursion of an hostile kind. 

Thither, if but to pry, shall be perhaps 
Our first eruption, thither or elsewhere ; 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage. Milton* s Paradise Lost, 
Such command we had, 

To see that none thence issu’d forth a spy. 

Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 

Lest he, incens'd at such eruption hold. 
Destruction with creation might have mix’d. Milt. 

4. Violent exclamation. 

To his secretary, whom be laid in a pallet near 
him for natural vcnUlation of his thoughts, he 
would, in the absence of all other cars and eyes, 
break out into bitter and passionate eruptions. 

W 0 tion*s Life rf Buckingham. 

It did not run out in voice or indecent eruptions, 
but filled the soul, as God the universe, silently 
and without noise. South. 

5. Efflorescence; pustules. 

Diseased nature oUentimes breaks forth 

In strange eruptions. ^ Shakesp. Henry IV. 

An eruption of humours, in any part, is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by 
alterative medicines. ^ Gov, Tongue. 

Unripe fruits are apt to occasion foul eruptions, 
on the skin. Arbuthnot. 

Erup'tive. adj. [eruptus, Lat.] Bursting 
forth, 

’Tis listening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the startled eye the sudden glance 
Appears fur south eruptive tlmmgli the eloud. 

Thomson, 

Ery'ngo. n, s. [erpngion,] A plant. 

Erysi'pelas. n. s. [l^varsws>w^,y 

An erysipelas is generated by a hot serum in the 
blood, and atfects the superficies of the skin with 
a shining pale red, and citron colour, without 
pulsation or circumscribed tumour, spreading from 
one place to another. Wiseman Surgery. 

ESCALADE, n.s, [Fr.] The act of| 
scaling the walls of a fortification. 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, 
and other utensils, which were made use of in 
their famous exalade. Addison. 

Esca'lop. n. ,9. 

1. A shellfish, whose shell is regularly 
indented. 

The shells of those cockles, escalops, and peri- 
winkles, which have greater gravity, were en- 
closed in stone. Woodivard. 

2. An inequality of margin ; indenture 

The figure of the leaves is divided into jags and 
eescaltjps, curiously indented round the edgt j. Bay. 

ESCAPADE, n, s, [Fr.] Irregular mo-,^ 
tion of a horse. 

He with a graceful pride, ^ jT' 

While 4iis rider ever} hand survey’d, . 

Sprung loose, and flew luto m escapade ; 

Not moving forward, yet with every bound 
Pressing, and seeming still to quit his ground. 

Hryden. 

To ESCATE. p. o. [rchaper, Fr.] 

1. To obtain exemption from ; to obtain 
security from ; to fly ; to avoid. 
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Since we cannot escape the pursuit of passions, 
and perplexity of thoughts, there is no way left but 
to endeavour all we can either to subdue or divert 
them. Temple. 

Had David died sooner, how much troubluhad 
he escaped, which by living he endured in the iw- 
beltion of his son ? Wake, 

2. To pass unobserved by one. 

Men are blinded with ignorance and errour; 
many things may eseqse them, in many they may 
be cfeceived Hmiker, 

Tis still the same, although their airy shape 
All but a Quick poetick sight escape. Denham. 

The reaaer finds out those beauties of propriety 
in thought and writing, which escaped him in the 
tumult and hurry of represeiilhig. Diyden. 

To Esca'pe. V, n. To fly ; to get out of 
clanger ; to avoid punishment or harm. 

Bcnhadad, the king of Syria, escaped on horse. 

Chronicles, 

They escaped all safe to land. Acts, xxvii. 44. 

Escape for thy life ; look not behind thee, nei- 
ther stay thou in all the plain : escape to the moun- 
tain, lest thou be consumed. Genesis, 

Whoso pieaseth God shall escape from her, but 
the sinner shall be taken by her, Ecct. vii. 26. 

He might put on a bat, a muffler, and a ker- 
chief, and so escape. Shak. Merry Wives vf’ Winds. 
To convince us that there was no way to 


by climbing up to the mountains, he assures ns 
that the hipest were all covered. Woodtpird. 

Laws are not executed, meu of Virtue areols- 
graced, and murderers escape. Watts*s Log^k, 

Esca'pe. n. a, [from the verb.] 

1. Flight ; the act of getting out of danger. 

I would hasten my escape from the windy storm 
and tempest. ^ Psalm Iv. 7. 

He enjoyed neither his escape nor his honour 
long ; for he was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 

Men of virtue have had extraordinary escapes 
out of such dangers as have enclosed them, and 
which have seemed inevitable. Addison, 

2. Excursion ; sally. 

Wc made anescape, not so much to seek our own, 
As to be instruments of your safety. Denham, 

3. [In law.] Violent or privy evasion out 
of some lawful restraint. For example, 
if the sheriff, upon a capias directed unto 
him, takes a person, and endeavours to 
carry him to gaol, and he in the way, 
either by violence or by flight, breaks 
from him, this is called an escape, Cowel, 

4. Excuse; subterfuge; evasion. 

St. Paul himself did not despise to remember 
whatsoever he found agreeable to the word of 
God among the heathen, that lie might take from 
them all escafie by way of ignorance. lialeigh. 

5. Sally; flight; irregularity. 

Thousand 'scapes of wit. 

Make thee the father of tneir idle dreams, 

And rack thee in tlieir fancies. Shakesp. 

Loose *scapes of love. Milton. 

G. Oversight; mistake. 

In transcribing there would be less care takeii, 

Brermmismlimc 
ESCAR^MfilftE. n. s. [Fr.] A nur- 
sery o£^fiiliils« 

1 saw escargatoires, which I 
ttmK Wmore notice of, because I do not remem- 
ber to have met with any thing of the same kind 
in other countries. It is a square place boarded 
in, aud filled with a vast quantity of large snails 
that are esteemed excellent food, when they are 
well dressed. Addison. 

ESCHALOT.n.$[Tr.] A plant. 

Eschalots are now from F ^ ice become an Eng- 
lish plant, managed after the same niainicr as 
garlick ; only they are to be set earlier, and taken 
up as soon as tlie leaves begin to wither, lest the 
Winter kills tliem. Mortimer* s Husbandry, 
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ES'CHAR.' blvA cmrt 

or •ear iiiad«’l)9<itiotj4>plicatioaa. 

When issues are mad^i^ on iKines expos^, the 
eschar should beUl^aotilllnsedtately. i^r^. 
Escua'botick. aij» [ftwiffcAar.] CauB- 
tick ; having the power to sear or bum 
the jksh. 

Esch Veotiok* ft. s. A caustick applica- 

An eschar was made by the catbaretick, which 
we thrust oi$, and cootmued the use of achairo- 
Hch. WiMman*t Surgery. 

Eifliarotich applied of ash-ashesi or blistering 
plaster. Pi^jyer. 

ESCHE'AT. II.S. [from the French cm- 
thedr,] Any lairas^ or other profits^ 
tltot fall to a lord within his manor by 
forfeiture, or the death of his tenant, 
dying without heir general or special. 
EscMat is also used sometimes m the 
place in which the king, or other lord, 
has escheats of his tenants. Thirdly, 
etekeat is used for a writ, which lies 
where the tenant, having estate of fee- 
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degrees and orders of chiva)^, mid some remem- 
' brance perhaps upoU tiib esclMmcon. Bacon, 
We will pass over the eKhutcheons of the tribes 
of Israel, as they are usually described in the 
maps of Canaao* ^ Brown. 

Esco'rt. n. $. [cscofA FV.] Convoy 
guard from placei tb place. 

To Esco'rt. e. u. Ft.] Tocchi 

voy; to guanf fmm place to plpDe. 
ESC&T. «.s. [Fr.] A tax paia in bo- 
roughs and coiporations towards the 
support of the community, which 
caBed §eot and lot 
To Esco't. V. a. [from the noun.l To 


aiimle in any lands or tenements holden 
m a supeHour lord, dies seised, without 
heir general or especial. CoweL 

If the king’s ordinary courts of justice do not 
protect the people, if he have no certain revenue 
or escheats, I cannot say that such a county is 
conquered. Davies on Iretand. 

To Esche'AT. r. a. [froni the noun.] To 
fall to the lord or the manor by for- 
feiture, or for want of heirs. 

In the last general wars there, I knew many 
ffood freeholders executed by martial law, whose 
Ifinds were thereby saved to Uieir heirs, which 
should have oUierwise escheated to her majesty. 

Spenser on Ireland, 
He would forbear to alienate any of Uie for- 
feited escheated lands in Ireland, which should ac- 
crue to the crowu by reason of this rebellion. 

Ctarcndon* 

Eschea'tor. n. s. [from escheat.] An 
officer that observes the escheats of the 
king in the county whereof he is es- 
cheator, and certifies them into the ex- 
chequer. Cowel, 

At a Bartholomew fair at London, an escheator 
of the city arrested a clothier, and seized his 
goods. Camden's Rematja. 

To Esch'ew. V, a. [escheoir, old Fr.] To 
fly ; to avoid ; to shun ; to decline. A 
word almost obsolete. 

She was like a young fawn, who, coming in the 
wind of the hunters, doth not know whether it be 
a thing or no to be eschewed, Sidney. 

So let us, which this change of weather view, 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend ; 

The old year’s sins forepast let us eschew, 

Aadfty IbeAW^ wb^hich we did offend. Spens. 

HewhoobsySt* wimbtion shdl eschew ; 

A ivise man knows boto Urbeii and what to do. San. 


Of rirtoe and vice, meMSpenaiversally to prac- 
tise tlie one, and eschew tm Cwh ' > Atterhnry. 

Eschu'tcheon. ft.t. Tliemtld of the 
fiunily; the picture of the 
morial. 

Eschutcheon is a French word, fWmi 
the Latin scutum leather; and hence 
Cometh our English word buckler, Icpe 
in the old Saxon signifying leather, and 
buck or bock a buck or stag; of whose 
skins, quilted close together with born 
or hard wood, the ancient Britons made 
their shields. Peacham, 

There be now, for martial encouragement, some 


s. [from the noun.] 
pay a man’s reckoning: to support. 

what, are they children? Who maintains them 
How are they escotedf Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Esco’ut. 11 .^. [escouter, Fr,] Listeners 
or spies ; persons sent for intelligence. 
Now scout 

They were well entrenched, having good escout 
abroaa, and sure uatcli within. Uauweerd, 

ESCRI TOIR. n.s. [Fr.] A box with 
all the implements necessary for writ- 
ing. Pronounced scrifore, 

Escu'age. ft. s, [from escu, Fr. a shield.^ 

Escuage, that is, service of the shield. Is cither 
uncertain or certain. Escuage uncertain is like- 
wise twofold : first, where the tenant by his te- 
nuie IS bound to follow his lord, going in person 
to the king’s wars so many days. I’lie days of 
such service seem to have been rated by the quan- 
tity of the land so hcddeti: as, if it extend to a 
whole knight’s fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to tollow bis lord forty days. A knight’s fee 
was so much land as, in those day s, w as uccounted 
sufficient living for a knight ; and that was six 
hundred and eighty acres as some think, ^r eight 
hundred as others, or 15^ per annum. Sir 1 no- 
mas Smith sailh, that censm equesPi'u is 401. reve- 
nue in free lands. If the land extend but to half a 
knight’s fee, then the tenant is hound to follow ins 
lora but twenty days. The other kind of tliis 
escuage uncertain Is called Castleward, where the 
tenant is bound to defend a castle. Escuage cer- 
tain is where the teriOiit is set at a certain sum of 
money to be paid in lieu of such uncertain ser- 
vices. Cowel, 

E'sculewt. adf, [esculentus, Lat.] Good 
for food ; eatable. 

I knew a man that would fast five days ; but the 
same man used to have continually a great wisp 
of herbs that he smelled on, and some esculent 
herbs of strong scent, as gailick. Bacon. 

Es'culent. n. s. Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where 
the root is the esculent, as radish and parsnips, it 
will make the root the greater, and so it will do 
to tlie heads of onions ; and where the fruit is the 


esculent, by strengthening the rout, it will make 
the fruit also the greater. Bacon*sNat. Hist. 

Espa'lilr. n. s- Trees planted and cut 
so as to join. 

Plant your fairest tulips In places of shelter, 
and under espaliers. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Behold Villario’s ten years toil complete, 

His arbours darken, his espaliers meet. Pope, 

Espa'rcet. «. 8. [medica, or trifolium, 
Lat.] A kind of saint-foin. A plant. 

^ Mortimer, 

ESPteClAL. a^. [sffecialia, Lat.] Prin- 
cipal; chief. 

They'kad th* especial engines been, to rear 
His forti||ies up. Daniel'sCivU War. 

Espe'ciaixt# udv, [from especial,] Prin- 
cipally ; chiefly ; particularly ; in an un- 
common degree mboye any other. 

I somewhat marvel, that they especially should 
think it absurd to ojp^se church government, a 
plain matter of aote# uato matter of faith, who 
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kmw that them^ves divide tho XQtpcil into doo- 
Marcius ? 

lids delight chiMren take m doing 
but more especialliy the pleasure they take Is imt 
any thing to pain that is capable of it, t cannot 
persuade myself to be any other than aforeimi and 
introduced disposition. Tdks. 

Providence hath planted in all men a natumi 
desire and curiosity of Ipowing things to come; 
and such things espectaUy as oonoern our particu- 
lar happiness, or the general fate of mankind. 

Burnet, 

ESPERA NCE. n.s. [Fr.] Hope; Not 
used. 

To be worst, 

Ike lowest, most dejected things of fortune, 
Stands still hi ssperance, lives not in fear. 

Shakesp, King Lear 
Vet there is a credence in my heart, 

An esperanee so obstinately strong, 

That doth invert th’ attest of eyes and ears. Shak, 

ESPIAL. If. s, [Fr. from espier,] A spy ; 
a scout ; one sent to bring intelligence. 
Not used. 

Those four garrisons, issuing forth at such con- 
venient times as they shall have intelliccnce, or 
espial upon the enemy, will drive him Trom one 
side to another. Spenser on Ireland. 

As he march’d alone, 

By your espials were discovered 
Two michtier troops. Shakesp, 

’5«iah have inform’d me, 

The Enclish in the suburbs close entrench’d. 

Went thorough a secret grate. Shakesp. Hen. VI. 

She had some secret espials to look aliroa^^br 
graceful youths, to make Plant^rnets. 

Bacons Hen, VII. 

ESPLANADE, n,s, [Fr.] In fortifi- 
cation, the same with the glacis of the 
counterscaro originally ; but now it is 
taken for the empty apace between the 
glacis of a citadel and the first houses of 
the town. Harris. 

Espo’usals. n. s. without a singular. 
[sponsalia, Lat. espous, Fr.] The act 
of contracting or affiancing a man and 
woman to eatm other ; the act or cere- 
mony of betrothing. 

Espo'usal. a^. Used in the act of 
espousing or betrothing. 

Tlie ambassador put his leg, stript naked to the 
knee, between the espousal sheets ; tliat the cere* 
mony might amount to a consummation. 

Bocon’f H<n.VII. 

To ESPOUSE. V, a. [espouser, Fr.] 

1. To contractor betroth to another: with to. 
Deliver me my wife Miclial, which 1 esoouted 
to me. f Sam. 

, Or with. 

He had received him as a suppliant, protected 
him as a person fied for refuge, and espoused him 
with his kinswoman. B(»con, 

, To marry ; to wed. 

Lavinia will 1 make my emperess. 

And in the sacred Pantlieon her espouse. 

Shakesp, 

With fiowers, garlands, and sweet smelling herbs. 
Espoused Eve deck’d first her nuptial bed. Milt. 
ITiey soon espous'd; fpr they with ease were 
join’d, 

Who were before contracted in tlie mind. Dryden, 

If her sire approves. 

Let him espouse her to the peer the loves. Pope. 

To adopt ; to take to himself. 

Ill gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his 
former favours, he espoused that quarrel, and de- 
clared himself in aid of the duke Bacon's Hen,\ 11. 

6. To maintain ; to defend. 

Their gods did not only interest themselves in 
the event of wars, but also espoused the several nas- 
ties iu a visible corporeal desceut. Dryd, Jut Dedt 
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Th^ eity, mjt court, etpoiue roy cause. Dryd» \ 
Men espouse tne weil-endowed opinions in fii- 
•Uoai and then seek arguments either to make 
food their beauty, or varnish over thdr defor- 
ndty. Loehe, 

The righteousness of the best cause may be 
over-balanced by the iniquities of those that es- 
poiife it. Smakridge. 

The cause of religion and goodness, which is 
the cause of God, is ours by descent, and we are 
doubly bound to etp&m it Mttrbury, 

To Esvy'. V* a. [espier, Fr.] 

1. To see things at a distance. 

Few there are of so weak capacity but publiok 
evils they easily eqw; fewer so patient as not to 
complain, when the grievous iiiconveniencies 
thereof work sensible smart. Uooh^, 

% To discover a thing intended to be hid. 
He who before lie was ajned was afraid, after 
being perceived was ashamed, now being hardly 
Tublmfi upon, left botli fear and shame, and was 
moved to an^r, Sidney. 

To see unexpectedly. 

As one of tiiem opened hb sack, be espied his 
money. Gen. 

4. To discover as a spy. 

^ M(m sent me to etpy out the land, and I brought 
him word again. Jet, xiv. 7. 

To Espy', v, n. To watch ; to look about. 
Stand by the way and enm ; ask liim that Seeth 
what is done ? Jer. xl vii. 19. 

Esqui're. n. 8. [escuer, Fr.] See Squire. 

1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a 
knight. 

2. A title of dignity, and next in degree 
below a knight Those to whom this 
title is now of right due, are all the 
younger sons of noblemen, and their 
neirs male for ever ; the four esquires of | 
the king's body ; the eldest sons of all 
baronets ; so also of all knights of the 
Bath, and knights Batchelors, and their 
heirs male In the right line ; those that 
serve the king in any worshipful calling, 
as the serjeant chirurgeon, serjeant of 
the ewry, master cook, &;c. such as are 
created esquires by the king with a col- 
lar of S. S. of silver, as the heralds and 
Serjeants at arms. The chief of some 
ancient fatiiilies are likewise esquires by 
prescription ; those that bear any supe- 
rior office in the commonwealth, as high 
sheriff of any county, who retains the 
title of esquire during his life, in respect 
of the great trust he has had of the posse 
comiiatm, lie who is a justice of the 
peace has it during the time he is in 
commission, and no longer. Utter Imr- 
risters, in the acts of parliament for poll- 
money, were ranked among esquires. 

Blount. 

What, fire our English dead ? 

—Sir Richard Kctley, Davy Gam etquire. Shahetp. 

To ESSAY, V, a, [essayer, Fr.] 

1. To attempt; to try ; to endeavour. 

Wiiiie 1 this unexampled task euay. 

Pass awful gulfs, and beat niy painful way, 
Celestial dove, divine assistance bring. Blackmore* 
No conquest she, but o'er lierself desir’d ; 

No arts ei$ay*d, but not to be admir’d. Pope, 

2. To make experiment of. 

3. To try the value and purity of metals. 

The standard in our mint being now settled, the 
rules and ineihods of ettaying suited to it should 
remain unyariable. Locke. 

E'ssay. ft. 8. [^from the verb. The accent 
ii used on either syllable.] 
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1. Atttopt; endeavour. 

Fruitless our hopes, though pious our eiiayi ; 
Yours to preserve a friend, and mine to praise. 

Smith. 

2. ^ A loose sally of the mind ; an irregular 
indigested piece ; not a regular and or- 
derly composition. 

My euayt, of all my other works, have been 
most current. Bacon, 

Yet modestly he does his work survey. 

And Calls his finish’d poem an essay. Poem to Rote. 

3. A trial ; an experiment. 

This treatise pri^s itself in no higher a title 
than that of an essay, or imperfect attempt at a 
subiect. GlanvUle. 

He wrote this but as an essay, or taste of my 
virtue. Shaketp. 

Repetitions wear us into a likine of what pos- 
sibly, in the first essay, displeaseclns. Locke. 

4. First taste of any tiling; first experi- 
ment. 

Translating the first of Homer’s Iliads, I intend- 
ed as an essay to tlie whole work. Dryd, Fab. Pre, 

E'SSENCE. n,s. [menfta, Lat.] 

1. Essence is but the very nature of any 
being, whether it be actually existing or 
no: a rose in Winter has an essence; in 
Summer it has existence also. 

Watt8*8 Log, 

One thinks tiic soul is idr; another, fire ; 
Another, blood diffus’d about the heart ; 

Another saith, the elements conspire. 

And to her essence each doth give a part. Daviet. 

1 could wish the nature of a spirit were more 
ui^nown to me tlian it is, that I might believe its 
existence, without meddling at all with its essence. 

More*t Divine Dialogues. 
He wrote the nature of things upon their names : 
he could view essences in themselves, and read 
forms without the comment of their lespectivc 
properties. ^ ^ Simth. 

. Formal existence; that which makes 
any thing to be what it is. 

Ihe visible church of Jesus is one in outward 
profession of tliose things, which su{)ernaturally 
appertain to the very essence of Christianity, and 
are necessarily required in every particular Chris- 
tian man. Hooker. 

3. Existence ; the quality of being. 

In such cogitations have 1 stood, wi^ such a 
darkness and heaviness of mind, that 1 might 
have been persuaded to have resigned my very 
essence. Sidney. 

4. Being ; existent person. 

As far as gods, and heav’nly essences 
Can perish. ^ ^ MiUon*s Par. Lott. 

5. Species of existent being. 

Here be four of you, as differing as the four 

elements ; and yet you are friends : as for Eupo- 
lis, because he is temperate, and without passion, 
he may be the fifth essence. ficiron. 

6. Constituent substance. 

For spirits when they please, 

Can either sex assume, or both ; so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure ; 

Nut ty’d or manacled with joint or limb. Milton. 

7. The cause of existence. This sense is 
not proper. 

She is my essence ; and 1 leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair influence 

Foster’d, illumin’d, cherish’d, kept alive. Shakesf^ 

8. [In medicine.] The chief prapMes 
or virtues of any simple, or coefporition 
collected in a narrow compasi; 

1). Perfume ; odour ; scent. 

Our humble province is to ’tend the fair ; 

To save tlie powder from too rude a gale, 

•Nor let th’ impnsuu'd ^nces exhale. Pope. 

To Essence, v. a. [from mcncr.] To 
perfume ; to scent. 

The Ini 8 band lails, from morning to night, at 
etsewed fops and uwdrycourtiers. Adduoii’f^ect. 
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ESSE'NTIAL. acH. [888entiali8, lat] 

‘ , Necessary to the constitution or exiit* 
ence of any thing. 

The discipline of our church, although it be 
not an essential part of our religion, shoula not be 
rashly altered, as the very substance of our reli- 
gion will be interested in it. Batin. 

From that origiual of doing good, that is esMn- 
tuU to tlie infinite being of our Creator, we liave 
an excellent copy transcribed. Spratt. 

This power cannot be innate and essential to 
matter; and if it be hot ettedtial, it is consequent- 
ly roost manifest it could never supervene to it, 
unless impressed and infused into it by an Imma- 
terial and divine power. Bentley. 

A great minister puts yon a case, and asks your 
opinion ; but conceals on emential circumstance, 
upon which the whole weight of the matter taros. 


And if each system in gradation* roll. 

Alike essential to th* amanng whole. 

The least confusion but in one, not all 

That system only, but the whole must fall. Pope. 

2. Important in the highest degree ; prin- 
dpal. 

Judgment’s more essential to a general. 

Than courage. Denhaim*t St^iy. 

3. Pure ; highly rectified ; subtilely elabo- 
rated; extrad^ so as to contain 
virtues of its elemental parts jcoubuic^ 
into a narrow compass. 

The juice of the seed is an essential oil or balm, 
designed by nature to preserve the seed cor- 
rupUoa. ArbuthnOt. 

Esse'ntial. n.8. 

1. Existence; being; 

His utmost ire to the height enrag’d. 

Will either quite consume us, or reduce 
To nothing this essential. Milton's Paradtse Lott. 

2. Nature; first or constituent principles. 

The plague of sin has even altered his nature, 

and eaten into his very essentials. South. 

3. The chief point ; that which is in any 
respect of great importance. 

Esse'ntially. adv. [essentiaUter, Lat.] 
By the constitution of nature ; really ; 
according to the true state of things. 

lie that loves himself. 

Hath not essentially, but by circumstance. 

The name of valour. Shakesp. Henry VI. 

Body and spirit are essentially divided, though 
not locally distant. GlanviUe. 

All sin essentially is, and must be, mortal. South. 
Knowledge is that which, nexi to virtue, truly 
and esseHtiaUy raises one man above a.}other. 

Addison's Guardian. 

Esso'inb. n, 8. [of the Fr. gtsonie, or 
exonnid.] 

1. He that has his presence forbom or ex- 
cused upon any just cause ; as sickness. 

2. Allegement of an excuse for him that 
is summoned, or sought £or, to appear 
and answer to anjcfen 

form suit to a just 

cause of al;^iie4 ' Cswe/. 

3. ExetMt wemntion. 

Fromw^y Kwork he challenged essoin, 

‘ »»ke ; yet otherwise 

HilJiroM fed in lawless rlotise. Fairy Queen. 

To EST^'BLISH. a. [etablir, Fr.] 

1. To settle firmly ; to fix unalterably. 

He may establish thee to-day for a peojilf unlo 
himself. . Dtui. 

1 will establish my covenant with him for an 
everlasting covenant. Gen. wii. 19 

The Normans never obtained this kingdom by 
such a right of conquest, as did or might alter the 
established laws of ihe kingdom. Haleys Com, Lau 

2. To settle in any privilege or possession 
to confirm. 
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Soon olUsr Die rehellion broke oiit» the l^iby- 
lerifui feet wn t tU Mi^ ked in oU its fonnt bjr an 
ordioAuce of the lords and commoni. 

8. To make finn ; to ratify, 

Etotv tow, and every hindinir oath to afflict 
the soul, her hu»band may tttdbiw it, or her hus- 
band may make it void. Numbers. 

4 . To fix or settle in an opinion. 

So were the churches estabmlied in the faith. 

xvi. 5. 

6, To form or model. 

He appointed in what luanncr his family should 

be estabashed. Clarendon. 

60 To found ; to build firmly; to £x im 
aioTeably. A sense not in use, 

Snr be iwtii founded it upon the seas, and et- 
isibiuhed it upon fhe doods. Pt. xxlr. 12. 

7. To make a settlement of any inherit- 
ance. A sense not in use. 

We will establith our estate upon 
Our eldest Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shake^. Macbeth. 
Esta'blishbr. It. s. [from establish,' 
He who establishes. 

1 revert nee tlie holy fathers as divine eetabUsken 
of faith. L. Digby. 

Esta'blishmbnt. n.s, [from establish ; 
etablissemenU Fr.] 

1. Settlement; fixed state. 

Allhai 

Is settlo 

2. Confirmation of 
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!iapi>y p^ace, and goodly government, 
lod there in establishment. Fairy Queen. 

something already 

done; ratification. 

He had not the act penned by way of recogni- 
tion of right ; as, on the oilier side, lie avoided to 
have it by new law; but chose rather a kind of 
middle wi^, by way of establish ment. Bac. II. VII. 

3. Settled regulation ; form; model of a 
government or family. 

Now come into tliat general reformation, and 
bring in that establishment by which bH men should 
be contained in duty. Spenser. 

4. Foundation; fundamental principle; 
settled law. 

The sacred order to which you lielong, and 
even the establishment on which it subsists, have 
often been struck at ; but in vain. Atterbury. 

5. Allowance; income; salary. 

His excellency, who had the sole disposal of the 
emperor's revenue, might gradually lessen your 
establuhment. SniJX. 

6. Settled or final rest. 

Whilst we set up our hopes nad caablishmewt 
here, we du not seriously consider that God has 
provided aiiuther and better place for us. Wake. 

Esta'te n. s. \estat, Fr.] 

1. The general interest; the business of 
the government ; the publick. In this 
sense it is now commonly written state. 

Many times the thinp add^uced to judgment 
may be meum Sftuum, when the reason and conse- 
quences thereof may reach to point of estate: I call 
^Ue^of parts of sovereignty, 

but whatsoevisr imrooiiPkh any great alteration. 



thou art dead khdione,| 
left his soot pryd/Pert. 


That men may sa; 

See what a'vast 

5. Rank^ 

Who hatli not heard of the greaUiess of your^ 
estatef Who seeth not that your estate is much' 
excelled with that sweet uniting of ail beauties. 

Sidney. 

9 . A person of high rank. This sense ‘ 
disused. 

She is a dutchess, a great estate. Lathner, 

Herod, on his birth-day,' made a nipper to bis 
lords, high captains, and chief estates of Oalilee, 

Mark, vL 21. 

To Estate, v. a, [from the noun.] To 
settle as a fortune. 

Why hath thy queen 
Summon’d me hither.^ 


2. Condition of life, with ngitiyl to pros- 
perity or adversity. 

’fhanks to giddy chance, Tf ' 

She cast us headlong from our high eitate. DryiSis, 

3. Condition ; circumstances in geneliaL 

I'ruth and certainty are not at all secured by 
innate principles ; but men arc in the same uncer- 
tain, floating estate with as without them. Locke. 

4 . Fortune; possession; generally meant 
of possessions in land, or realities. 

She accused us to the king, as though we went 
about to overthrow him in his own estate. Sidney. 

Go, miser! go ; fur lucre sell thy soul ; 

Track wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 
pole. 


—A contract of true love to celebrate. 

And some donation freely to estate 
On the blest lovers. Shakesp. Tempest, 

To ESTEEM, e. o. [esrimfr, Fr. astimo, 
Lat.] 

1. To set a value whether high or low 
upon any thing. 

The worfli of airmen by their end esteem. 

And then due praise, or efue reproach them j^Ield. 

Spenser. 

A knowledge In the works of nature they ho- 
nour, and esteem highly profound wisdom : now- 
lieit this wisdom savetn not. Hooker. 

I preferred her before sceptres and thrones, and 
esteemed riches nothing in comparison of her. 

W»d.vii.8. 

2. To compare; to estimate by proportion. 

Besides, those single forms she doth esteem, 
And ill her balance noth their values try. Davies. 

3. To prize ; to rate high ; to regard with 
reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were 
esteemed less ? ^ ^ Dryden. 

4. To bold in opinion; to think; to ima- 
gine. 

One man esteemeth one day above another , 
other esteemeth every day alike. Horn. xiv. 5. 

To Esteem, v , n. To consider as to value : 
with of. 

Many would little esteem of their own lives, yet 
for remorse of their wives and children, would be 
withheld from that heinous crime. 

Este'em. n,s, [from the verb.] High 
value ; reverential regard. 

Who can see. 

Without esteem for virtuous poverty, 

Severe Fabritius, or can cease t’ admire 
The ploughman consul in his coarse attire ^ Dryd. 

Both those f^ts lived in much esteem with good 
ami holy men in orders. Drydens Fables, Preface. 

I am not uneasy that many, mIioiii I never had 
any esteem for, arc likely to enjoy this world after 
me. Pope. 

Estb'emer. n, s. [from esteem.] One 
that highly values ; one that sets an high 
rate upon any thing. 

’Phis might instruct the proudest esteemer of his 
own parts, how useful it is to talk and consult 
with others. Locke. 

ESTIMABLE, adj. [Fr.] 

1. Valuable; worm a lar^ price. 

A pound of man’s flesh, taken from a roan. 

Is not so estimable or profltable 
I AMifish of iiiuttous, beefs, or goats. Shakesp. 

2. WqKhy of esteem; wormy of some de- 
gree of honour and respect. 

A Jody said of her two companions, that one 
was more amiable, tbe other more esHmabte. 

You lost one who gave hopes of being, in time, 
every thing thkiwai estimabbs and good. Temple. 

E'stimablbM'ebs. «. t. [fitnn eUimable.] 
The qiudhy of d e wr ving regard. 

To ESTIMATE. «.«. Lat.] 

I. To rate; to aqjtiit the value of; to 
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judge tS aoj thing bj its pn^mMks li 
souetbing else. 

When aroan shali sanctify bis house to thulsoidt 
then the priest shall etdssate it whether it be mkm 
or bad : as the prirat iMl eStmate it, to shBl k 
stand. Lev, xxvU. SA 

It it by the weight of Diver, and not the naM 
of the piece, that men estimate commodities and 
exchati^ them. Lodse, 

•2, Tocuculate; tocom|ratee 

Estimate, n.s. [from me verb.] 

1. Computation; calculation. 

Upon a moderate sstimate and calculation of tbe 
quantity of water now actually contained in the 
abyss, I found that this alone was full enough to 
cover the whole globe to tlie height asDeiied by 
Moses. Woodseard, 

2. Value. 

I’d love 

My country’s good, with a respect more tender, 
More holy and profound than mine own life. 

My dear wife’s estimate, her womb’s increase. 

The treasure of roy loins. Shakesp. Coridanm, 

3. Valuation ; assignment of proportional 
value; comparative judgment. 

The only way to come to a true estimatt upon 
the odds betwixt a puhlick and a private life, is 
to try both. ^ L* Estrange, 

Outward actions can never give a just estimata 
of us, since there are many perfections of a man 
which are not capable of appearing in actions. 

Addison. 

Estima'tion. n. s. [from estimate,] 

> The act of adjusting proportional value. 

If a man should sanctify unto the Lord some 
part of a field, the estimation shall be according to 
the seed. ^ Leviticus, 

2. Calculation ; computation. 

3. Opinion; judgement. 

In our own estimation we account such particu- 
lars more worthy than those tliat are already tried 
and known. jBacon. 

4. Esteem ; regard ; honour. 

Crimes there Here laid to Ins cliarge many, tlie 
least whereof being just, had bereaved him of est^ 
mation and credit witii men. Hooker, 

Of your brace of uiiprizable estimations, t)ie one 
is but frail, and the other casual. Shakesp, 

I know the gentleman 
To be of H urth and worthy estimation, 

And not without desert so well rc[iutcd. Shakesp. 

1 shall have edtfmitum among the miiHitude, and 
honour with the elders. Wisd. viii. 10. 

A plain reason of the publick honours due to 
the magistrate is, that he may be in due estimation 
and reverence. Atterbury. 

Estimative, a^. [from eaf tmiifr.] Hav- 
ing the power of comparing and acyust- 
ing the preference. 

We find ill animals an estimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetitioii or aversation, and loco-mo- 
tive faculty answering the will. Hate. 

The error is not in the eye, but in the estimativa 
faculty, which mistakingly concludes that colour 
to belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the 
object. Boyle, 

Estima'tor. n.s, [from estimate,] A 
settler of rates ; a computist. 

Estival. a^\ [eestivus, Lat.] 
i. Pertaining to the summer. 

Continuing for the summer. 
Estiva'tion. n, s. [astivatio, Lat.] The 
act of passing the summer. 

A grotto is a place of shade, or estivation. Bacon, 

Esto'pel. It. s, [law term.] Such an act 
as bars any legal process. 

Estovers, ii. s, [law term.] Necessa* 
ries allowed by law. 

EstrVbe. ft. s, [Fr. stratum, Lat.] An 
even or level space. Diet* 

To ESTRA'NGE. v, a, [estranger, Fr.] 
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1. *S6 kaep at a dirtanee; to withdraw. 

iUd we not only cut off their corroptioni^ but 
uIm* t^trtatged (HinelYei from them in things Iridif- 
hmitp who leieth not how Gently prejnd^al this 
mMt have been to to good aeeuse? Broker* 

They know it is our custom of simple resding, 
not Ibr oonirersion of tnlidels eUranged from ine 
house of God> but for snstmotion of men baptised^ 
bred, and brought up in Uie bosom of the cmich. 

iMcr^ 

See, she weeps; ^ 

Thinks me unkind, or false, and knows not Why 
1 thus estrange my person from her bed. JbnjMen. 

2, To alienate ; to divert fxom its origUial 
use or possessor. 

They liave estranged this place, ana hare burnt 
incense in it to other gods. Jer. s,u. 4. 

9k To alienate from affection; to turn from 
kindness to malevolence or indifference. 
How comes it now, my husband, oh, bow comes h, 
That thou art thus estranged from thyself? 

Thyself I call it, being strange to me. Shakap, 
Adjim, ettrang*d in look, and alter'd style. 
Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew'd. Milton, 
I came to grieve a father’s heart ettran^d; 

But little thought to find a mistress chang^. Vryd. 

I do not know, to this hour, what ills that has 
ettranged him from me. ^ Pope. 

4. To withdraw or withhold. 

We roust estrange our belief from every tiling 
which is not clearly and distinctly evidenced. 

UUmville’s Scepsis. 

Esteangement. fi.s. [from egtranee.] 
Alienation; distance; removal; volun 
tary abstracrtion. 

Desires, by a long atrangment from better 
things, come at length perfectly to loath, and fly 
off from them. South. 

ESTRAPADE. n.s. [Fr.] The defence 
of a horse that will not obey, who, to 
get rid of his rider, rises mightily before ; 
and while his forehand is yet in the air, 
yerks furiously with his hind legs. 

Farrier* s Diet. 

Estre'ate. n. s. [extractum, Lat.] The 
true copy of an original writing: for 
example, of amerciaments or penalties; 
set down in the rolls of a court, to be 
levied by the bailiff, or other officer, of | 
every man for his offence, A law term, 

Cowel 

Estre'pement. n . «. [of the French word 
estrepier,] Spoil made by the tenant 
for term of life upon any lands or woods, 
to the prejudice of him in the reversion. 

Cowel. 

E'strich. n.8. [commonly written os- 
trick; strutkiocamelus.] The largest 
of bi^ 

To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear ; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck tlie ettridge, 

The peacock, not at thy command, assumes 
His glorious train ; nor ettriek her rare plumes. 

Sandys. 

E'stuanck. n. «. Heat; wannth. A 
word rarely found. 

Averrocs restrained his hilarity, and made no 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth and was 
allowable in Cato ; that is, a sober iiicalescence, 
and regulated estuance from wine. Broieii. 

Estuary, n.s. [resfEorttim, Lat] An 
arm of the sea ; the mouth of a lake or 
river in which the tide reciprocates ; a| 
tAfk. 

To Estu ATE. e. a. [astuo, Lat.] To swell 
and fall reciprocally ; to boil ; to be ina 
state of violent commotion. Diet. 
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Estua'tion. n. s. [from eesiuo^ Lat^ 
The state of boiling; reciprocation of 
rise and fall ; agitation ; commotion* 

Rivers and lakes that want fermenting parts at 
urn bottom, are not excited into estuations ; thcre- 
nn^orne seas flow higher than others. Brmim. 

anotioqlof thbwiil }s aecempauied a 
sensible commotion of the spirits, and an estuattan 
of the Wood. florris. 

EsTURk. fi,t. [witus, Lat.] Violence; 
Gcrntmodon. 

The seas retain 

Not only thrir outrageous esture there. 

But supeniatural mischief they expire. Chapman. 

Esu^rient. adj. [esuriens, Lat.] JIungry ; 

voracious. Diet. 

E'surine. a^. [esurio, Lat.} Corroding ; 
earing. 

Over much piercing is the air of Hampstead, in 
which sort of air there is always soinethiiig esuriue 
and acid. Trtseman. 

Etc. a contraction ofthe two Larin words 
ft catera, which signifies, and so on ; and 
the rest; and others of the like kind. 

To Etch. v.a. [etzen, Germ.] 

1. A way used in making of prints, by 
drawing with a proper needle upon a 
copper*plate, covered overwith a ground 
of wax, Sfc. and well blacked with the 
smoke of a link, in order to take off* the 
figure of the drawing or print ; which 
having its back-side tinctured with white 
lead, will, by running over the strucken 
out lines with a srift, impress the exact 
figure on the black or red ground; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn 
deeper quite through the ground, and 
all the shadows and hatchings put in ; 
and then a wax border being made all 
round the plate, there is poured on a 
sufficient <|uanti^ of well tempered aqua 
fortis, which insinuating into the strokes 
made by the needles, usually eats, in 
about half an hour, into the figure of the 
print or drawing on the copper-plate. 

Harris. 

2. To sketch ; to draw; to delineate [un< 
less this word be mistaken by Locke for 
eke.'\ 

There are many empty terms to be found in 
some learned writers, to which they had recourse 
to etch out their systems. Locke. 

3. [This word is evidently mistaken by 
Ray for edge.] To move forwards to- 
wards one side. 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are 
not able to rest one quarter of an hour witliout 
shifting of sides, or at least etching this way and 
that way, more or less. Pay. 

Etch. n. s. A country word of which I 
know not the meaning. 

When they sow their etrh crops, they s pniAle 
a pound or two of clover on an acre. M00$Or. 

^^ere you find dunging of land makeiH rank, 
lay dung upon the etch, and sow it wi^lmrl^. 

Morthner*s JBnisbandty. 

ETERNAL. «*. Lat] 

1. Without beginning or end. 

The eternal God atity reftige. 0e.Cer.xxxUi.tr. 

SL Without beginning. 

It is a question quite difllbmit from our having an 
idea of eternity, to know whether there were any 
real being, whose duration has been eternal f Idxkt. 

3. Without end; endless; immortal. 
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Thou know'st ihatBanqhotpnd hisFlektioe Hvei 
‘—But in them nature'^ eoj^'liua etmtod. Siuiketp 

4. Perpetual; constant; unintermitting. 

Burnt ofTrings mom ahd evening shall be thine 
And fires etemal in thy temple shuie. 

5. Unchangeable. > 

‘Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he op- 

posed. ' Ib^ea. 

Ete^RHA^. n.s. [etemel^ Fr.] One of the 
appellations of the 

That law frhereby tbeRtwnol himself doth work. 

Hooker. 

The Eternal, to prevent snch horrid fray, 

Hung out oriieav*n hia goldah scales. Milton. 

Ete'rnalist. w.s. [eeternus, Lat.] One 
that holds the 'past a^t^ce of the 
world infinite. 

1 would ask the eterwfUsts what mark is there 
that they could expect to desire of the nowettr of 
a woild, that is mot found in this ? Or what tmirk 
is there of eternity that is found in this ? Burnet. 

To Ete'rnalize. v.a. [ftom eternal.] 
To make eternal. Diet. 

Ete'rnally. adv, [frmn eternal.] 

1. Without bepnning or end. 

2. Unchangeably ; invariably. 

That whioi is morally good, or evil, at any time, 
or in any case, must ms also eternally and un- 
changeably so, with relation to that time and to 
that case. South. 

3. PerpetuaUy ; without intermission. 

Bear me, some god, to Baja's gentle seats. 

Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats. 

Where western gales eternally reside. 

And all the seasons lavish all their pride. AddBm, 

Etb'rme. ai(f. [atemtu, Lat] Eternal; 
perpetual; endless. 

The Cyclops hammers fall 
0.1 Mars his armour, forg'd for proof eteme. Sh&k. 

Ete'rnity. r. 8, [eetemitas, Lat.] 

1. Duration without beginning or end. 

In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, whi^, when weak timeshallbe pour’doot 
Into eternity, and circular joys 
Dancing an endlessround, again shall rise.Crosliaw* 
Thy immortal rliyme 
Makes this one short point of time, 

To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley. 

By rejieating the idea of any length of duraiitm 
which we have in our minds, with all the endless 
addition of number, wo come by the idea of eter- 
nity. ^ Locke, 

2. Duration without end. 

Beyond is ail abyss. 

Eternity, whose end no eye can reach ! Milton. 

Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 
Through 'what variety of untried being, 

Through what new scenes and changes roust we 
pass! Addison 

To Ete rnize, v. a. [atemo, Lat.] 

1. To make endless ; to perpetuate. 

I with two fait gifts 

Created him endow'd ; sfitb n aftahMia. 

And immortality t tliSMM|m ^ * 

This other serv'd butVWim wod. *' ^ 

2. To make to eftrfoiiKnn ; to io^rta- 
lize. ^ , 

Mankin by aU means seeking to eternise him- 
the more as he Is near his end, doth 
H by ip es ch es and writings. Sidney. 

And well beseems all knights of noble name. 
That covet in th' immortal book of fame 
To be etermsed, that same to haunt. Fairy Queen. 

1 might relate of thousands, and their names 
Etemixe here on earth ; but those elect 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav'n, 

Seek not the praise of men. Miltons Par. fjOtt. 

The four great monarchies have been celebrated 
by the writings of many famous men, who have 
etemixed theirfame, and* thereby their oi% n. Teny^le. 

Botli of them are set on fire by the gseat aettunt 
of heroes, and both endeavour to eternise them. 

Vryden's Dufrenunif 
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•• Creech seems to have accented the first 
syllable. 

Hence came hi name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath etemh*d the glory of hii love. Creech's Manil, 

ESTHER* n. i. \ettaer^ Lat. 

1. An element more fine and subUle than 
air ; air refined or sublimed. 

If any one should suppose that ether, like our air, 
may cuutuin panicles which endeavour to recede 
from one another ; for 1 do not know what this 
ether is ; and that its particles are exceedingly 
smaller than those of air, or even than those of 
light, the exceeding sinnlJ ness of its puticles niav 
contribute to the greatness of the force by whicn 
those particles may recede from one another. 

Newton. 

I'he parts of other bodies are held together by 
the eternal pressure of the ether, and can have no 
other conceivable cause of their cohesion and 
union. Locke. 

2. The matter ofthe highest regions above. 

There fields of light ana liquid ether flow,- 

Purg’d from the pond’rous dregs of earth below. 

Dryden. 

Ethe'rbal. [from ether.} 

1. Formed of ether. 

Man feels me, when 1 press th’ etkereo^laiiis. 

Jjrydeu. 

2. Celestial; heavenly. 

Go, beav’niy guest, ethereal messenger, 

Sent from whose sovereign goodness 1 adore. Milt. 

Thrones and imperial pow'ra, offspring 
Ueav’n, 

Ethereai virtues ! Milton's Paratlise Lost. 

Such as these, being in good part freed from the 
entanglements of sense and body, are employed, 
like the spirits above, in contemplating the Divine 
Vi^isdoni in the works of nature j a kind of anti- 


of 


cipation of the ethereal happiness and employment. 

Glanvilie. 

Vast chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human ; angel, man. Pope. 

Ethe'reous. adj. [from efAer.] Formed 
of ether; heavenly. 

Behold the bright surface 
Of this ethereous mould, whereon wc stand. Milt. 

ETHICAL, adj. Moral ; treat- 

ing on morality. 

Ethically, adv, [from ethicaL'] Ac- 
cording to the doctrines of morality, 

My subject leads me not to discourse ethically, 
but (Jhristiaiily of the faults of tiie tongue. 

Government of the Tongue, 

E'thick. Moral ; deliver- 

ing precepts of morality. Whence Pope 
entitled part of his works Elhick Epis- 
tles. 

E THICKS, n. #. without the singular. 

The doctrine of morality; a 
system of morality. 

For of all moral virtues, she was all 
That ethichs speak of virtues cardinal. Donne, 
f will NMte set imliticks against ethichs; for 
true ethichi sefh iwfPli handmaid to divtni^ and 
religion. ' Bacon, 

Persius professes philosophy; the 

most generous amongst who have 

given rules of eOuchs* Dryden, 

If the atheists would five up ‘to 'the ethi^sof 
Epicurus himself, they would twe kw 
seiy tes from the Christian religion. Mmeg. 

E'thnick. adj- [idsw^.] Heathen; Par* 
gan ; not Jewish ; not Christian. 

Such contumely as the ethick world durst not 
offer him, is the }>eculiar insolence of degenerated 
Christians. Government of the Tonpie. 

1 shall begin with the agreement of promrie, 
whether Jewish or ethnick, witli the Sacred Writ- 
ings. Grew, 

E'thnicks. «. Heathens; not Jews; 

not Christians. 

This first Jupiter of the ethnichs was then the 
same C dill, the scuiofAddiii. Ualetgh's History. 
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Etholo'gicaL. and Aey^.] 

Treating of morality. 

Etio'looy. n. a. [«iTsaXs>»«.] An ac- 
count of the causes of any thing, ge- 
nerally of a distemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable roe to 
enter into the etiology of this distemper. AHmthnot. 

Etymolo'gical. [from etymology,] 
Relating to etymology; relating to ue 
derivation of words* 

Excuse this conceit, this etymdogical observa- 
thu, Locke, 

Etymo'logist. n.s. \fTOTa etymology.] 
One who searches out the original ofj 
words; one who shows the derivation 
of words from their original. 
ETYMO'LOGY. n.s. [etymologta, Lat. 
sTvpLOi and 

1. The descent or derivation of a word 
from its original ; the deduction of form- 
ations from the radical word ; the ana 
lysis of compound words into primitives. 

Consumption is generally taken for any univer- 
sal diminution andcuUiquHtionuf the bony, which 
acceptation its etymology implies. Harvey on Cons. 

When words are restrained, by common usage, 
to a particular sense, to run up to etymolo^, and 
construe them by dictionary, is wretchedly ridi- 
culous CoUiePs View (f the Stage. 

Pelvis is used by comick writers for a looking- 
glass, by which means the etymology of the word 
IS visihle, and pelvidcra will’ signify a lady who 
looks in her glass. Adtlisons Spectator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by 
its derivation nr eti/mology, yet the original deriva- 
tion of words is oftentimes very dark. IVatts's Log, 

2. The part of grammar which delivers 
the innectious of nouns and verbs. 

E'tymon. n.s. Isrvfias.] Origin; pri- 
mitive word. 

Blue hath its cfyimm from the High Dutch blaw ; 
from whence they call hiraroel-blue, that which 
we call sky-colour or heaven's blue. Peacham. 

To Eva'cate. V. a. [vaco, Lat.] To empty 
out ; to throw out. 

Dry lur opens the surface of the earth to disin- 
carcerate veneue bodies, or to evacate them. 

Harvey on the Plague. 

To EVA'CUATE. V. a. [evacuo, Lat.] 

1. To make empty ; to clear. 

There is no good way of prevention but by etw- 
cuating clean, and emptying the church. Hooker. 

Wc tried how far the air would manifest its 
gravity in so thin a medium, as wc could make in 
our receiver, by evacuating it. Boyle, 

2. To throw out as noxious, or offensive. 

3. Tovoidbyanyoftheexcretorypjassages, 
Boerhaave gives an instance of a patient, who 

by a long use of whey and water, and garden 
fruits, evacuated a great quantity of black nmtterj 
and recovered his senses. Arbuthnot. 

4. To make void ; to evacate ; to nullify ; 
to annul. 

Thu defect, though it would not evacuate a mar- 
riage, after cohabitation and actual consumma- 
tion ; yet it was enough to make void a contract. 

Bacon's Henry V 11. 
if the prophecies recorded of tlie Messiah are 
QOifulfilled in Jesus of Nazareth, it is impossible 
to l^w when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when 
not, ia any thing or person whatsoever, which 
would utterly evacuate the use of them. South. 

5. To quit ; to withdraw from out of a 
plao^. 

As this neatrafily wus never observed by the 
emperour, so he never effectually evacuated (’ata- 
loiiia. Swift. 

Eva'cuant. ji. $. [evacuans, Lat.] Medi- 
cine that procures evacuation by any 
passage. 
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Evacu ACTION, n.s. [from evacuate.] 

1. Such emissions as leave a vacanqr ; die* 
chaige. 

Consider the vast evactsoHont of men Oust Sof* 
land hath bud by Miistanoei lent to foreism kins* 

**®?*.** 

2. Abohtion; nullification. 

Popery hath not been able to re-establiili itself 
in any place, after pro^ion made against it, by 
utter evacuation of all Romish ceremonies. Hooker. 

3. The practice of emptying body by 
p^sick. 

lie usual practice of physick among us, turns 
in a manner wholly upon evacuation, either by 
bleeding, vomit, or some purgation. Temple, 

4. Discharges of the body by any vent 
natural or artificial. 

To EVA'DE. V. a. [evado^ Lat.] 

1. To elude; to escape artifice or stra- 
t^em. 

El this point charge him home, that he afleots 
Tyrannick power : if he evade us there, 

Inforce him with his envy to tlie people. Shakesp. 

If thou covet death, as utmost end 
Of misery, so thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounced, doubt not but God 
Hath wisolier arm'd his vengeful ire, tlian so 
To be forestall'd. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

He might evade the accomplishment of these 
afflictions he now gradually endureth. Brown. 

2. To avoid ; to decline by subterfuge. 

Our (Hiestion thou evad'stf how did’st thou dare 

To brcaK hell bounds ^ Dryden's State of Innocence. 

3. To escape or elude by sophistry. 

My argument evidently overthiows ail that lie 
brings to evade tlie testimonies of the fathers. 

Stillingfleet, 

4. To escape as imperceptible or uncon- 
querable, as too great or too subtle to 
be seized or subdued. 

We have seen how a contingent even baffles 
man's knowledge, and evades his power. South, 

To Eva'de. V. n. 

1. To escape; to slip away. It is not 
now used with from. 

His wisdom, by often evading from perils^ was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himself 
from danger , tlian into a providence to prevent it. 

Bacon's HemyVll. 

Unarm'd they might 
Have easily, as spirits, evaded swift 
By quick contraction, or remove. Milton, 

2. To practise sophistry or evasions. 

Tlie ministers of God are not to evade or take 
refuge in any of these two foremeutioned ways. 

Smuh, 

Evaga'tion. n. s. [evagor, I.At.j The 
act of wandering; excursion ; ramble ; 
deviation. 

These long chains of lofty mountains, which 
run through whole continents east and west, serve 
to stop the evagation of the vapours to the north 
and south in hot countries. Bay* 

Evane'scent. 0(1), [evanescens, Lat,] 
Vanishing ; imperceptible ; lessening be- 
yond the perception of the senses. 

The canal grows still smaller and slenderer, so 
as that the evanescent solid and fluid will scarce 
difler. ^ Arbuthrut, 

The difference between right and wrong, on 
some petty cases, is almost evanescent, WolwMon, 
The downy orchard, and the inelting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the nameless nations i^d_ 

Of evanescent insects, 

Evange'lical. ac 
evangelicus, Lat.] 

1. Agreeable to gospel ; consonant to the 
Christian law revealed in the holy gospel. 
This distinction between moral goodness and 
evangelical perfection, ought to have been ob- 
served. Arbuthnot, 
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Thomson's Spring. 
[evangeliquCf Fr. 
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will Meed jndge the world in righteous- 1 
Me; ^ *^$hym€9angefwdt not « Ir^ rrgh- , 
teottinesii end by the btenrention of the man! 
CHiHtt lesus, who b M Seviour as well as the 
Judge of the world. Atterbury. 

% CoilUilied in the goopd. 

Those twmg^cal hymns Uiey allow not to stand 
In ottt liturgy; HMiker. 

£v A'NaEUSM. n. s. [from mngefy.] The 
promulgation of tne blessed gospel. 

Thus was this land saved from iuhddity, through 
the apostolical and miraculous evan^lim. Bacon* 
Eva'NGELIST. n.e. [«/«yyiX<h-,J 

1. A writer ofthehistoiy of our LordJesna 

Each of those earijr writers ascribe to the four 

evangeluti by name theh respective histories. 

^ Additon. 

2. A promulgator cf Ote Christian laws, 
lliose to whom he first entrusted the nromul- 

gatiug of the gospel, had instructions : and it were 
fit our new evangeU$tt should show their authority. 

Decay of Fiety. 

To Eva'ngeuze. V. a. {aai^elizo, Lat. 
{vayyixi^M.] To instruct in the gospel, 
or law m Jesus. 

The spirit 

Pour’d first on his apostles, whom he sends 
T* evangeiite the nations ; then on all 
Baptist, shall them with wond’rous gifts endue. 

Milton, 

EVA'NGELY. n. a. [It/aty^Mss, that is. 
good tidings.] Go(^ tidings ; the mes- 
sage of pardon and salvation ; the holy 
gospel ; the goi^l of Jeaua, 

Good Lucius, 

That first receiv’d Christianity, 

The sacred pledge of Christ’s evangely. Fairy Q. 

Eva'nid. adj. [evanidua, oit.] Faint; 
weak; evanescent 

Where there is heat and strength enough in the 
plant to make the leaves odorate, there the smell 
of the flower is rather emnid and weaker than 
that of the leaves. ^ Boron. 

The decoctions of simples, which bear the visi- 
ble colours of bodies decocted, are dead and evanid, 
without the commixtion of allum, aigol, and the 
like. Brown, 

I put as great difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, as Ijetwcen the sun and an 
evanid meteor. Glanville, 

To Eva'kish. V, a. [evaneaco, Lat.] To va- 
nish ; to escape from notice or perception. 
Eva'porable. ad^. [from evaporate,] 
Easily dissipated in fumes or vapours. 

Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their 
virtue lies in parts that arc of themselves volatile, 
and easily eooporo^/e. Orew. 

To EVATORATE. v. n. [evaporo, Lat.] 
To dy away in vapours or fumes ; to 
waste insensibly as a volatile ^irit. 

Poesy is of so subtile a spirit, that in the pour- 
ing out of one language into another it will all 
evaporate. Denham. 

Our works unhappily evaporated into words; 
we should have talked less, and done mure. 

Decay of Piety. 

Being weary with attending the slow consump- 
tion of the liquor, we set it in a digesting furnace 
to evrymrate more nimbly. Boyle, 

This vapour falling upon joints which have not 
DUgh to d ispeut, cannot be cured otherwise 
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Convents abroad are so many retreats for the 
speculative, tlie melancholy, the proud, tlie silent, 
the politick, and the morose, to spend thci 


tliaii by burning, by which it evaporates. Temple, 
The enemy t&esa surer way to consume us, by 
letting our courage evaporate against stones and 

MID. " ■*" 


rubbisi 

To Evaporate, v, a. 

1. To drive away in fumes ; to diiqierse 
in vapours. 

if we compute that prodigious mass of water 
daily thrown into the sea from all the rivers, we 

•liould then know bow much is perpetually etu- 1 • Tssman 

perated, and cast again upon the comments to sup- 1 ^ 

ply those iunumeiuble streams. Bcntlw* L V£N. j avond, DUwJ 


. „ . tmseives, 

and evaporate the noxious particles. Swrjt. 

We perceive clearly that fire will warm or bum 
us, and will evaporate water. Watu*8 Ijtgick. 

2. To give vent to ; to let out in ebulli- 
tion or sallies. 

My lord of Essex evafMrated his thougiits in h 
sonnet to be sung before the queen. Wotion. 

Evapora'tion. n,8, [from evaporate,] 

1. The act of flying away in fumes or va- 
pours; vent; disdiarge. 

They are but the fruits of adusted choler, and 
the evaporations of a vindictive spirit. Howel. 

Evaporations are at some times greater, accord- 
ing So the greater heat of the sun ; so wherever 
they alight again in rain, ’lis superior in quantity 
to tlie rain of colder seasons. W^^mrd. 

2. The act of attenuating matter, so as to 
make it fume away. 

Those waters, by rarefaction and evaporation. 
ascended. Ral. 

3. [In pharmacy.] An operation by which 
liquids are spent or driven away in 
steams, so as to leave some part stronger, 
or of a higher consistence than before. 

Quincy, 

Eva'sion. n. a. [evaaum^ Lat.] Excuse ; 
subterfuge; sophistry; artifice; artful 
means of eduding or escaping. 

Wc are too well acquainted with those answers; 
But his tvation, wing’d thus swift with scorn. 
Cannot outfly our apprehensions. Shakesp. 

Him, after ail disputes. 

Forc’d I absolve : all my evasions vain. 

And reasonings, though through mazes, lead me 
still 

But to my own conviction. Milton*s Par. Lost. 

In vain thou striv’st to cover shame with shame ; 
Thou by evasions thy crime uncover’st more. MiU. 

Eva'sive. adfj, [from evade.] 

!• Practising evasion ; elusive. 

Thus he, though conscious of th’ etherial guest, 
Answer’d ewtive of the sly request. Papers Odyssey, 

2. Containing an evasion; sophistical; 
dishonestly artful.' 

Eva'sively. adv, [from evasive.'] By I 

evasion; elusively; sophistically. * 

EU'CHAKIST. n. s, The act 

of giving thanks ; the sacramental act in 
whicli the death of our Redeemer is com- 
memorated with a thankful remem- 
brance; the sacrament of the Lord's 
simper. 

Himself did better like of common bread to be 
used in the eucharist. Hooher. 

Some receive the sacrament as a means to pro- 
cure great graces and blessings, others as an eucha- 
rist and an office of thanksgiving for what they 
have received. Taylor. 

EucHAKi'STiCAL. ad0. [from eucharist.] 

1, Containing acts of thanksgiving. 

The latter jiart was euciurristied, which began 
at the breaking and blessing of tlie bread. Brown, 
It would not be amiss to put it into the euc/ioru- 
tical part of our daily devotions : wc praise thee, 
O God, for our limbs and senses. . 

2. Relatingtothe sacrament of the supoim 
of the Lord. 

Eucho'logt. n. ] A 

lary of prayers. 

Ei/crast. n.#. [wn^maia,] An ftgre^ble 
well proportioned mixture of qualities. 
whereW a body is laid to be in a good 
state mhealth. Quincy, 

Sax. avendf or 
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1. The close of the day ; the latter part of 
the day ; the interval between bright 
light and darkness. 

They, like so many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from morn ’till even fought, 
And sheath’d their swords for lack of argument. 

^takesp. 


When the sun’s orb both even and mom is bright. 
Then let no fear of storms thy mind affright. Mi 


Such sights as youthful poets dream 
I oy haunted stream 


[ay. 

On Sumiiier eves by haunted stream Milton. 

0, iiightingsie, tiiat on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at cue, when ail tHe woods are still. Milt. 

Th’ unerring sun by certain signs declares, 

What the late ev’n, or early morn prepares. Dryd. 

Winter, oft at eve, resumes tlie breeze. 

Chills the pale morn. Thomson's Spring. 

2. The vigil or fast to be observed before 
an holitky. In this sense only eve is 
used, not even. 

Let the Immediate preceding day be kept as the 
eve to this great feast. Duppa's Rule to Devotion, 

Even. atff. [ep4n. Sax. even. Out iiequm» 
Lat.] 

1. l^evel ; not rugged ; not unequal ; 
smooth as opposed to rough. 

To see a beggar’s brat in riches flow. 

Adds not a wrinkle to mv even brow. DryAen. 

The present face of Home is much more evcii 
and level than it was formerly. AdAdson on Italy. 

The superficies of such plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and swellings, which, how 
shallow soever, do a little vary tlie thickness of 
the plate. Newton's Opticks. 

Uniform ; equal to itself. 


Lay the rough paths of peevish iiatuie ev'n. 
And open in each heart a little heav’n. Prior, 

3. Level with ; parallel to. 

That the net way be men to the midst of the altar. 

£iodiif. 

And shall lay thee even with the ground. 

Jjuke,ux.4€, 

4. Not having inclination any way ; nor 
leaning to any side. 

He was 

A noble servant to them ; but he could not 
Carry his honours even. Shaktep, Coriolanus, 

6. Not having any part higher or lower 
than die other. 

Wlicn Alexander demanded of one what was 
the fittest scat of his empire, he laid a dry hide 
before him, and desired nim to set his foot on 
one side thereof ; which being done, all the other 
parts of the hide did rise op ;nbut when he did set 
bis foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat 
and even. Davus. 

0. Equal on both sides; fair; not favour- 
ing either. 

Upheld by me, yet once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe. Milton 

7. Without any thing owed, either good 
or ill; out of debt 

We reckon with your several loves. 

And make us even with yoii ; 

The blind lad’ipo^^r. labile be iubabitsllieie . 
But I’ll Mm nevertheless. Snemng. 

In takM mvenge, a man is but even with his 
|«ming it over, he is superior. 

Bacon's Essays. 

Mnm rednning makes lasting friends ; and the 
way to make reckonings even is to make them 
often. South. 

The publlck is always even with an author wtio 
has not a just ddfereiice for them : the conteaipi is 
reciprocal. Addmm. 

Tne true reason of this strange doctrine was to 
be even with the magistrate, who was against 
them ; and they resolved at any rate to l>e against 
him. Atterbury. 

B. Calm; not subject to elevation or de- 
pression ; not uncertain. 
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Desires como , 
T<«rs (bat delient,\ 


0 . Capdbletobe 
not odd« 

hot him tell me wiu 
be eeen or odd. 'j , 
What Terity there is' 
the lateral dirislon of inai 
in^ the odd onto the rigll 

To Even. a. [fVom 

1. To make even. 

S. To make out of debt H 


f V f 

s’d, affections ever ev’ffi 
and sighs that wall tO lipav’n> 

Pope. 

[ivided into equdjl parts ; 


^Iher the nuiulw ul the stars 
ylcr's Rule rfUmng Hol^. 
in that numeni conceit in 
|ii by even and odd, ascrib- 
side, and even unto the 
Brom*t Vulg> Err, 

^he noiiii«] 


wnicn either good or 
Nothing CM. or .hall coi.tS“ ‘ w&lly repaid. 
*Till I am et^fned with him, wife P^Py 

8 . To level; to make level. 

This temple Xerxes evened with the soli, 
Alexander is said to have repaired. <KZa£% 
Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and catn^'** 
mile ; for now the ground is supple, and it will 
even all inequalities. EveUfn. 

To Even. t. n. To be equal to. Now dis- 
used. 

A like strange observation taketh place here as 
at Stonehenge, that a redoubled nuinbering never 
eveneth with the first. Carew, 

F/ven. adv. [often contracted to €v*n,] 

1. A word of strong assertion ; verily. 

Even so did those Gauls possess the coasts.iSpens. 

Thou wast a soldier 

Even to Cato’s wish j not fierce, and terrible 
Only in strokes. Shakesp. CotioL’Actl, Sc, IV. 
Dang’rous rocks, 

Which, touchily but my gentle vessers side. 

Would scatter aU the spices on the streaiu. 

And, in a word, yea eien now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Shakesp. 

It is not much that the good man ventures ; after 
this life, if there be no God, he is as well as the 
bad ; but if there be aGod, is infinitely better, even 
*»s much as ui)S{>eakahlc and eternal happiness is 
b«*tter than evtreme and endless misery. Tillotson. 

He nii|;htetirn as well have emiiloyed his time, as 
some princes have dune, in catcliing moles. Alterb. 

2. Notwithstanding ; though it was so that. 

All 1 can say for those passages is, that I knew 

they were bad enough to please even when I wrote 
them. Drytlcn. 

3. Likewise ; not only so, but also. 

The motions of all the lights of heaven might 

afford measures of time, if we could iiiiniher tIuMu ; 
but most of those motions are not evident, and the 
great lights are sutficient, and serve also to mea- 
tiure cien the motions of those others holder. 

Here all their rage, and evn their murmurs ccasc, 
And sacred silence reigns, and universal peace. j 

Pope. 

4. So much as. 

Books give the same turn to our thoughts that 
company does to our conversation, without load- 
ing our memories, or making ns even sensible of 
the change. Swift. 

&. X wor(ti;£ezagseration in which a se- 
orot c ii ii i| i« il > w a j mplied ; as, even the 
great, tm is, the great like the mean. 
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The close of the day; the beginning of| 
night. 

IshaUlaU 

Like a bright exhalation in the evenhig, 

And no man see me more. Shuke^.jSepfp VIII. 

The devil is now more laborious than ever, the 
long day of mankind drawiim towards an evemkig, 
and the woild’s tragedy airattme near at an end. 

Rateighe 

Mean time the sun descended from the skies, 
And the bright evoumg star began to rise. Ihyitn, 
It was the sacred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they should every eventaf thrice run over the 
actions and affairs of tlie day. WetU on the Mind. 

E'venly. adj. [from even*] 

1, Equally; uniformly; in an equipoise. 
In an iunnite chaos nothing could be formed ; no 
particles could convene by mutual attraction ; for 
every oue there must have infinite matter around 
it, and therefore roust rest for ever, being evenly 
balanced between infinite attractions. Bentley* 
Jl- ^vell y : without asperities. 

3. Without inclination side; in a 

posture parallel to the hori- 
zontally, j 

Tlic upper face of the sea is known to be 
by nature, and evenly distant from the centre, and 


waxes deeper and deeper the farther one saiJeth 
from the snore. Brerewood. 

4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 

Y ou serve a great and gracious roaster, and there 
is a most hopeful young prince : it behoves you to 
cany yourself wisely and evenly between them 
both. Baeon*t Advice to Villicrt. 

Evenness, n, s. [from even.'l 

1. State of being even. 

2. Uniformity; regularity. 

The ether most readily yieldclli to the revolu- 
tions of the celestial bodies, and the making them 
with that evenness and celerity is requisite in them 
ail. Grew’s Casmologta Sacra. 

. Equality of surface; levelness. 

4. Freedom from inclination to either side. 

A crooked stick is not straitned, unless it be 
bent us far on the clear contrary side, that so it 
iiidy settle itself at the length in a middle state of 
eifnness between both. Hooker. 

Impartiality ; equal respect. 


Nor death itself can whdNj 4|r|uh your stains. 
But long contracted filth ^liWBlweoul remains. 

Vryden. 

1 have made several discoveries irhirh,iil|pi| 
new, even to those who are versed in egSM 
iearning. AddisonU Spedtidor* 

0, A term of concession. 

Since you refined the notion, and corrected the 
malignity, I shall eVn let it pass. Collier. 

Evenua'nded. adj. [even and hand,^ 
Impartial; equitable. 

Evenhanded justice 

Returns the ingredients cf our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Evening, n.#. [a?pen, Sax. avend, Dut.] 


0. Calmness; freedom from perturbation. 

'I’hongh he appeared to relish these blessings as 
much as any man, yet he bore the loss of tneiii, 
when it happened, with great composure and 
evenness of mind. Atterhury. 

Evensong, n.s. [even and song.] 

1 . The form of worship used in theevening. 

Thee, ’chan tress of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy evensong. ^ ^ Milton. 

If a roan were but of a day’s life, it is well if he 
last ’till evensong, and then says his compline an 
hour before the time. Taylor. 

2. llie evening ; the close of the day. 

He tun’d hU notes both evensong and mom. Dryd. 

Eventi'de. n 5. [even and tide.] The 
time of evening. 

A swarm of gnats at esientide, 

Out of the fens of Allan do arise. 

Their roonnuring small trumpets sounding wide. 

. . Fairy Queen. 

Itlisc went out to meditate at the eveniule. 

Oen. xxiv. 63. 

EVE^NT. ft. i, [eveniuSf Lat.] 

1 . An incident ; any tMng riiat happens^ 
good or bad. 

P ere is one iffOM to the righteous and to the 
wicked. Feel. 

Oh heavy times* begetting such events ! Shakesp. 

12. The consequence p of an action; the 
conclusion ; the upshot. 
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Two spears from Meleager's hand were fiat. 
With equal force -but rarions in th' emsal $ 

The first was fix'd inearth, the seoottd stood 
On the boar's bri^d back, and deeply dim^ Hi 
blood. Brffdmta 

To Eve'ntrbatr» e.e, [eomiero^ Lat] 
To rip up ; to open by ripping the beDj. 

In a bear, whicii the nunters eventmtted, ot 
opened^ I beheld the young ones, with all theb 
parts distinct. Bromi, 

Eve'ntful. odti. [deeRl and fulL] Full of 
incidents ; full of dianges fortune. 
I^t scene of all, 

That ends this strange evetilM histoiy, 

Is second childhhnest. At you Uk§i$. 

To Evs'ntilats. e.if. [eventHo, Lat,] 

1, To winnow; touftout 

2. To examine ; to discuss. Djct 

Evs'ntual. ad[f. [from eoent] Happen* 

inginconsequenceof any thing; con* 
sequential. 

Evb'ntually. adv. [from eventual^ In 
the event; in the last result; in the 


retl 


consequence, 

Henmone lias but intentionally, not eveniuaUy, 
disobliged you ; and hath made your flame a better 
by restoring you your own heart. Bsyb, 

E'ver. Sax,] 

1, At any 

Men know by thiisv? time, if ever they will know, 
whether it be good or which hath been so long 
retained. ^ . Hooker. 

If thou hast that, which Tf* have greater reason to 
believe now than ever, 1 mea. J* «n valour, tliis roiebt 
shew it. ® ^ Shakesp. 

You serve a master who is as fit, from the envy 
of friends, as ever any king was. Bacon. 

So few translations deserve praise^^s^ tliat I scaroo 
ever saw any which deserved pardon. ^ Denham. 

The most sensual man that ever < Vwas in the 
world never felt so delicious a pleasure*^?*' as a clear 
conscience. \ Tdlotoon. 

By repeating any idea of any length of tim> e, as of 
a minute, a year, or an age, as often as we vn |rUl in 
our own thoughts, and adding them to one . ano- 
tlier, without ever coming to the end of such ad- 
dition, we come by the idea of eternity. Loc.'V'^Nm. 

2. At all times ; always ; witliout end.;^|| 
God hath had ever, and ever shall have, sorrl^ 

church visible upon the earth. tfovM * '• 

I see tliiugs may serve long, but not serve ever - 

Skakcip. 

Ilichcs endless is as poor as Winter, 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

Blinded greatness, ever in turmoil, 

Still seeking happy life, makes life a toil. DasiidL 
Tlicrc under clAm shades, and low-brow'd rooks. 

In dark Cimmerian desart ever dwell. MUtm* 
The inclinations of the people roust ever havffa 
great influence. Teiqpli. 

He shall ever love, and always be ^ 

The subject of my scorn and cruelty. Dryden.^^ 
Mankind is ever the same, and nothing lost out^^' 
of nature, though cver^ thing is altered Dryden, ' 
Ever since that time Usandcr has been at th> 
house. Tati 

Immortal Vida ! on whose honour’d brow 
I'he poet’s bays and critick's ivy grow, 

Cremona now shall tver boast thy name, 

As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. P( 

B. For ever. Eternally ; to perpetuity.l 
Men are like a company of poor insects, whereJ 
some arc bees, deligiitcd with flowers and thel 
sweetness; others wctics, delighted with otm 
kinds of viands; which, having enjoyed for 
season, they tease to be, and exist no more 
ever. Lock 

We’ll to the temple : there you’ll find your lon;^ 
Aud there be crown’d, or give him up /or ever. 

^i.PhiUipt. 

4. It is Bometimes reduplicated. 

For ever and/or ever, farewell, Caislus. 

fihekegp. 
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I knoif f lofd, mho vtUaei no lease^ thouygh for 
» DKio^d ears, nor an^f is not^ ever 

•nil ev^* Temple. 

Tiie meeting points the fatal lock dissever 
From the fair head ,/or ever vndfor ever, Poj^, 

5* At one Umc, aa evet* and anon : that is, 
at one time and another ; now and then. 

So lung as Guyon with lier commaned, 

Unto tlie ground she cast her modest eye ; 

And ever and anon, with rosy red. 

The bashful blood her snowy (meeks did dye. 

Fairp Queen. 

Tlie fat one s would he ever and anon making 
sport with the lean, and calling them starvelings. 

L Estrange. 

He lay stretch’d along, 

And ever and anon a silent tear 

Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. 

Drpden. 

6. In any degree. 

let no man fear that harmibl creature eofr the 

less, because he sees Uie apostle safe from tliat 
poison. Halt. 

For a mine undiscovered, neither the owner of the 
ground or any body else are ever the richer. CoUier. 

It sirfhces to the unity of any idea, that it be 
considered as one lepresentation or picture, though 
made up of ever so many particulars. Locke. 

There must be somewhere such a rank as man : 
And all the cmestion, wrangle e'er so lung, 

Is only this, If God has plac’d him wrong ? Pope, 

7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. 
As soon as ever he had done it ; that is, 
immediately after he had done it. In 
this sense it is scarcely used but in fami* 
liar language. 

That ei er this fellow should have fewer words 
than a parrot, and yet tlie son of a woman. Shak. 

They brake all tlicir bones in pieces, or ever they 
came at the bottom of the den. Dan. iv. Sh 

'I'hat purse in your hand has a twin>brother, as 
like him as ever he can look. Dryd. Spanhh Fry. 

As soon as e’er the bird is dead, 

Opening again, he lays his claim 

To half the profit, half the fame. - Prior, 

The title of duke had been sunk in the family 
ever since the attainder of the great Duke of Suf- 
folk. Addison on Italy. 

8. Ever a. Any: [as every^ that is, evep 
ich or ever each is each one, all.] This 
word is still retained in the Scottish 
dialect. 

I sim old, I am old. 

—I love tliee better than 1 love e’er a scurvy young 
boy of them all. ^ Shakesp, Henry IV. 

0. It is often contracted into e’er. 

10. It is much used in composition in the 
sense of always: as, evergreen, green 
throughout the ear ; everduring, endur- 
ing without end. It is add^ almost 
m£itrarily to neutral participles and ad- 
jectives, and will be sufficienuy explained 
by the following instances. 

Everbu'bbling. a^. [ever and bub* 

^bling,] Boiling up with perpetual 
murmurs. 

Pa nting murmurs, stilfd oat of her breast, 

That everbuhhlmg spring. Crathane. 

Evbrbu'rning. aJff, [ever and ^timtitg.] 
Unextinguished. 

HU tail was stretched out in wond'rous length, 
That to the house of iieaventy gods it raught ; 

And with extorted power andborrow’d strength, 
The ewrfrurmng lamps from thence it brouglit. 


Torture without end 
$t(l] urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With everburning sulphur unconsum'd ! MiUm. 
EvEROv'RiNa. aC(j. [mr and duti'n^.j 
Etomal; enduring without end. 

Oor souls, piercing through the imnurity of 
fiesh, behold tu« highest heavens, ana tlience 

VoL. I. 
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bring know.edge to contemplate tlic everduriw 
glory and termless joy. Raleigh. 

Heav’n open’d wide 

Her everduring gates, harmonious sound ! 

On golden hinges moving. MUiim’t Par. Lost 

Everorb'en. adj, [ever and green,] 
Verdant throughout the year. 

I’hcre will 1 build him 
A monument, and plant it round witli shade 
Of laurel, evergi-een, and branching palm. MitUm, 

The juice, mien in greater plenty than can be 
exhaled by the tun, renders the plant everpren. 

Arbnthnot on AUments. 

evergreen, n. s, A plant that retains 
its verdure through all the seasons. 

Some of the hardiest evergreens may be trans- 
planted, especially if the weatner bo moist and tem- 
perate. Evelyn. 

t find you are against filling an English garden 
with evergreens. Addison’s Spectator. 

Everho'noured. adj. [ever and ho- 
noured,] Always held in honour or 
esteem. 

Mentes, an everhonour’d name, of old 
High in Ulysses social list enroll’d. Pope’s Odyssey. 

Everla'sting. aefj. [ever and lasting,] 

1. Lasting or enduring without end ; per- 
petual; immortal; eternal. 

Whether we shall meet again, I know not ; 
Therefore pur everlasting farewell take : 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius. Shakesp. 

The everlasting life, botli of body and soul, in 
that future state, whether in bliss or woe, hath 
been added. Hammond. 

And what a trifle is a moment’s breath, 

Laid^ in the scale w ith everlasting death ! Denham. 

2. It is used of past as well as future eter- 
nity, though not so properly. 

Everl'asting. n, s. Eternity; eternal 
duration whether past or future. 

From everlasting to everlasting thou art God. 

Psalm \c. 2. 

We are m God through the knowledge whicli is 
had of us, and the love which is born towards us, 
fiom everlasting. Hooker. 

Everla'stingly. adv, [from everlast- 
tug.] Eternally ; without end. 

I’ll hate him everlastingly. 

That bids me be of eomfort any more. Shakesp. 

IVInny have made themselves everlastingly ridi- 
culous. Suifi. 

Everla'stingness. n. s, [from everlast- 
ing.] Eternity; perpetuity; an indefi- 
nite duration. 

Nothing could make me sooner to confess. 

That this world had an cverlastmgness, 

Than to consider that a jear is run 

Since both this lower world's and the sun’s sun, 

Did set. Donne 

Everli'ving. adj. [mr and living,] 
Living without end; immortal; eter- 
nal; incc«!sant. 

Is not from hi nee the way, that leadeth right 
To that most glorious house, that glist’rcth bright 
With buruing stars and everlwmg fires ? Fair i/Qu cm. 

In that he is man, he received light from the 
Father, as from the fountain of that everlwiug 
Deity. Hiwk, r. 

God’s justice in the one, and liis goodness iu the 
other, is exercised for es'erroore, as the everlwing 
subjects of his reward and {Muiishment. Raleigh ., , 

The instinct of brutes and insects can boJIkl ef- 
fect of nothing else tiiari the wisdom aii^kill of! 
a powerful everUvwg agent. w Plewton. 

Evermo're. adv, [wr and mow.] Al- 
ways; eternally. More seeips an ex- 
pletive accidentally added, unless it 
signified originally from this time : as, 
evermore, always, hencefortvard ; but 
this sense has fot been strictly pre- 
served. 
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It govern’d was, and guided evermore. 

Through wisdom of a matron grave and hoare. 

A ^ Queen, 

Sparks tiy nature evermore aspire, 

Which makes them now to such a highness flee. 

Davies, 

Religion prefers those pleasures which flow from 
the presimee of God for evermore, infinitely before 
the transitory pleasures of this world. Tillotson. 

Evkro'pen. adj. [ever and open.] Never 
closed ; not at any time shut. 

God is Ute great eye of the world, always watch- 
ing over our actions, and has an everopenctiT to ail 
our words. Taylm\ 

Everple'asing. adj. [mr and pleasing,'^ 
Delighting at all times ; never ceasmg 
to give pleasure. 

^ The everpleasing Pamela was content to urge a 
little farther for me. l^ney. 

Forsaking Sheria's everpleasing shore, 

The winds to Marathon the vir^n bore. ^epe. 

To Evb'rse. V. a. [eversus, Lat.] To 
overthrow; to subvert; to destroy. Not 
used. 

The foundation of this principle is totally evened 
by the ingenious commentator upon immaterial 

.beings. Olanvdle. 

To Evert, v, a. [everto, Lat] To de- 
stroy ; to overthrow. 

A process is valid, if the jurisdiction of the 
judge is not yet everted and overthrown. Ayliffe. 

Everwa'tchful. a((f. [ever and watch- 
ful,] Always vigilant. 

Plac’d at the helm he sat, and mark’d the skies^ 
Nor clos’d in sleep his evenoatchjul eyes. Pope[ 

Every, a^. [In old language everich, 
that is, ever each ; sscep calc, Sax.] 

1. Each one of all. Every has therefore 
no plural signification. 

He proposeth unto God their necessities, and 
they their own requests for relief in every of them. 

Hooker. 

All the congregation are holy, every one of them. 

Numb, xvi, 

Hie king made tins ordanance, that every twelve 
years there should be set forth two ships. Bacon. 

The virtue and force of :very of these three is 
shrewdly allayed. _ Hammond’s Fundamentals, 

Aristotle has long since observed, liow unreason- 
able it is to expect the same kind of proof for every 
thing, which we have for some things. Tillotsnn, 

Emery one, that has an idea of a fo» t, finds that 
he can repeat that idea, and, joining it to the 
former, make the idia of two fet t. Locke, 

From pole to pole the tluinder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flash from evry cloud. 

Pope. 

2. Every-where. In all places; in 
each place. 

The Bubtlance of the body of Christ was not 
every-where seea, nor did it every-where suffer 
death ; every^wkere it could not be entombed : it 
u not everywhere now, being exalted into heaven. 

FLooker , 




Tisno-wheretcI^dlli^dfOreiiery-t^^ 
EVBRYOU|9)ir [over and ^attffg.] 
Not sidmt to old age or decaying; un- 


^ jg, unmU’d with pain or fear, 
circle of th* eternal year. Pope’s Ody. 



Joyi« 

Fill the I 

EVesdROPPBR. n. $, [eves and dropper.] 
Some mean fellow that skulks about a 
house in the night to listen. 

What makes you listen ther*» > Get farther off ; 
1 preach not to thee, thou waked evesdropper. 

I^ryden’s Spanish Fryar 
Do but think how becoming your function it is 
to be disguised like a slave, and an evesdropiper, 
under the women’s windows. Dryd, DonSebast, 
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7b Eve'stioatb. V. a. Lm.] 

To search out. Diet, 

£ugu. n. a. [This word is so written by 
most writers ; but since the original ip, 
Saxon, or Welsh yewn^ more &vours the 
easier orthography of 1 have refer- 
red it thither.] A tree. 

At Uie first stretch of botli his hands he drew, 
And almost joined the horns of the tough 

Dryden's JEncid, 

To EVI'CT. t». a. [evinco, Lat.] 

1. To dispossess of by a judicial course. 

The law of England would speedily eeiet them 
out of their possession, and therefoie they held it 
the best policy to cast off the yoke of English law. 

Daoie$ on Ireland, 

2. To take away by a sentence of law. 

His lands were evicted from him. K. James. 

3. To prove ; to evince. Little used. 

Thib nervous fluid has never been discovered in 

live animals by tiie senses, however assisted; nor its 
necessity evicted by any cogent experiment. C/ieyne. 

Evi'ction, «.«. [from evict*] 

1 . Dispossession or deprivation by a defi- 
nitive sentence of a court of judicature 

If any of the parties be laid asleep under pretence 
of arbitrement, and tlie other party doth cautiously 
get the start at cutnuion law, yet the pretorian 
court will set buck all things, and no respect had 
to eviction or dispossession. Bacon, 

2. Proof; evidence; certain testimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the question, in all 
niir debates, but rather as an expedient for peace 
than an eviction of the riglit. V Estrange* 

E VIDENCE, n. 8. [Fr.] 

1. I'he state of being evident ; clearness ; 
indubitable certainty ; notoriety. 

2. Testimony; proof. 

J. bad delivered the evidence of the purchase un- 
to Uaruch. ^ ^ Jer. 

Unreasonable it is to expect the same kind of 
proof and evidence for every tiling, which we have 
for some things. I'Hlotson. 

Cato major, who had home all the great offices, 
lias left u.s an evidence, under his own hand, how 
much he was versed in country affairs. Locke. 

riiey bear evidence to a history in defence of 
Christianity, the truth of which history was their 
moti\e to embrace Christianity. Addiwn. 

3. W itness ; one that gives evidence. In 
this sense it is sometimes plural ; as, the 
evidence tvere sworn: but sometimes re- 
gularly augmented, as evidences* 

To swear he saw three inches through a doori 
As Asiatick evidences swore. Drydens Juvenal. 

There are books extant, which they must needs 
allow of as proper evidence ; even the mighty vo- 
lumes of visible nature, and the everjastiiie tobies 
of right reason. Bentley. 

To Evidence, v. a. [from the noun,] 

1 . To prove ; to evince. 

TltoWiAWfiit be evidenced by good testimo- 

' niet to have Ireland. Temple. 

If they be prinelplet evident of themselvea, they 
need nothing to evulence tneiii* TiUatton* 

llicse things the Christiia leomre, as 

might be evidenced from toiea. ' Tilloteon* 

2. I'd shew ; to make discovanr 6£ ^ 

Thou on eartii had’st prospered, which diyiciiw^ 

Now also evidence. Miltm^i Psm* 10$* 

Although tlie same truths be elicited and ea- 
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their neighbours, wldoh is evUd/Sad to ail that know 
their constitutions. Temple. 

Children minded not what was said, when it 
' was evident to them that no attentiou was sufficient. 

Locke* 

E'vidbntxy. advo [from evident] Appa- 
rently; certainly; undeniably. 

Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial pow’r and full effects of love. Prior. 

The printing private letters is the worst sort of 
betraying conversation, as it evidently has the most 
extensive ill consequences. Pope* 

EVIL, adj* [ypel> Sax. mvel, Dut.] 

>1. Having bad qualities of any kind; not 
good 

He hath brought up an evil name upon a virgin. 

Deut* 

An evil disease cleaveth fast unto him ; and now 
that he lieth, he shall rise up no more. Psalms. 
The good fig’s very good, and the evil very evil, 
1 they are so evil* Jeremiah. 
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Evident, adj* [Fr.] Plain; apparent; 
notorious. 

It is evident, in the general frame of nature, that 
things most manifest uuto sense have proved ob- 
scure unto the understanding. Brown's Vulg, Err, 
'tliey are incapable of making conquests upon 


that cannot be catcii 

That hour he cured m^y of evil spirits. Luke, 

2. Wicked ; bad ; corrupt. 

Is thine eye evil, because I am good ? Matth, 

The imagination of man's heart is evil from his 

youth. Gen, 

3. Unhappy ; miserable ; calamitous. 

And the otHcer^ did see that they were in evil 

case. Exodus* 

All the days of the aiilicted are evil* Proverbs. 

4. Mischievous; destructive; ravenous. 

It is my son's coat ; an evil beast hath devoured 

him. Cen. 

Evil. n. s* [generally contracted to tV/.] 

1. Wickedness; a crime. 

Not in the legions 

Of horrid hell can come a devil more daiiin'd 
In evils to top Macbetii ! Shakesp. Macbeth, 

2. Iiiiury; mischief. 

Wlioso rewardeth evil for good, evil shall not de- 
part from his house. Proverbs. 

Let thine eiiciuies, and they that seek evil to niy 
Lord, be as Nabal. Samuel, 

. Malignity ; corruption. 

The heart of the sons of men is full of evil, Eccles. 

4. Misfortune; calamity. 

Shall we receive guurl at the hand of God, and 

shall we not receive ceil? Jolt. 

^ A prudent man foreseeth the evil, and liidcili 
himself. Frov. 

If wc will stand boggling at imaginary evils, let 
us never blame a horse for starting at a shadow. 

V Estrange, 

Evil is what is apt to produce or increase any 
pain, or diiuiitbh any pleasure in us ; or else to pro- 
cure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. Locke, 

5. Malady ; disease : as, the king's ttnL 
What's Uie disease he means ? 

— 'Tis call’d the evd. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Evil, ado, [commonly contracted to ill.] 

1 . Not well in whatever respect. 

Ah, froward Clarence, evil it beseems thee. 

To flatter Henry, and forsake thy brother ! Shah, 

2. Not well; not virtuously; not inno- 
cently. 

If 1 have spoken evil, hear witness of the evil ; 
but if well, why smitest tliou me ? John, xviii. 23. 

3. Not well ; not happily ; not fortunately. 
It went evil with his house. Deut, vii. 23. 

4. Injuriously ; not kindly. 

The Egyptians evil entreated us, ond afflicted us. 

^ ^ Deut. 

^ Itfiniiften used in composition to give 
abedltoeaningtoaword; but in this, as 
in all other cases, it is in the modem 
dialect gm^rally contracted to ill. 
Evilaffe'ctbo. 0^. [evil and affected,] 
Not kind ; not tfiigposed to kin^ess. j 
The unbelieving Jews jlfiiTed up the Gentiles, 
and made their imnds sSNlfected against the ore- 
threu AcU. 


Evili>o'be. ft. s. [eril and doer,] Male* 
* fketor; cme that oommits crimes. 

Whereas they tpeakevil against you asevihfaNSe, 
they may by your good works glorify Ood. Pder. 

EvilfaVourbd. adfo [ml and /amir.] 
Ill countenanced; Jhaving no good as- 
pect. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an evi\fasmKrsd 
instance, there is a|>4i>08ting to the force of nature, 
except it be corroborated by custom. Bacon’s Ettam, 

EvilfaVouredness. fi. s. [firom ret/- 
favoured*] Deformity. 

Thou shalt not sacrifice unto the Lord any boL 
lock, or sheep, wherein is blemish, or any 
vouredness* Dmt^ 

Evilly, adv* [from evil*] Not wdL 

This net, so ewlly born, shall cool the hearts 
Of all his people, and freexe up their seal. I^utkesp* 

EvilmFnded. of^. [evtVand mind*] Ma- 
licious; mischievous; malignant; wick- 
ed; insidious. 

But most she fear'd, that travelling so late. 
Some evilminded beasts might lie in wait, 

And, witiiout witness, wreak their hidden hate. 

Dryden. 

EVilness. ft. s* [from tvil.] Contrariety 
to goodness ; badness of whatever kind. 

The moral goodness and congruity, or evilness, 
unfitness, ana unseasouablcness of moral or natu- 
ral actions, falls not within the verge of a brutal 
faculty. Hale's Ongin of Mankind. 

Evilspf/akino. 71 , s* [evil and speaking*] 
Slander ; defamation ; calumny ; cen- 
soriousness. 

Wherefore laying aside all malice and all ^uile, 
and hypocrisies and envies, and all evilspeakti^, 

EviLWi'sHiNG.aii^*. [mVandti’iVA] Wish- 
ing evil to ; having no good will. 

They heard of this sudden going out, in a coun- 
try full of cvUwiihing minds towards him* Sidney 

Evilwo'rker. w. and fPorA:.] One 

who does wickedness. 

Beware of dogs, beware of evilworkers. Phil, 

To EVFNCE. V* a* [evinco, Lat.] To 
prove; to shew; to manifest; to make 
evident. 

Doubt not but that sin 
Will reign among them as of thee begot ; 

And therefore was law given them, to evince 
llieir natural praviiy. Milton*s Parad* Lost* 

That religion, teaching a future state of souls, is 
a probability ; and that its contrary cannot, witli 
equal probability, be proved, we have evinced. 

South* 

The greater absurdities are, the more strongly 
they evince the falsity of Uiat supposition from 
whence Uiey flow. Atterbury. 

Evi'nciblb. ajy. [from evince.] Capable 
of proof; demonsfrable. 

Implanted instincts in brutes are in tlieroselves 
highly reasonable and useful to their ends, and 
etnncwle by true reason to be such. Hale. 

Evi'ncibly. adv. [from evincible,] In 
sudi a manner as to force conviction. 

7b E'virate. t;. a. [eviratus, Lat.] To 
deprive of manhood ; to emasculate. 

To Evi'scbrate. V. a. [eviscero, Lat.] 
To embowel; to draw; to deprive of 
the entrails ; to search within the en- 
trails. 

Editable, a^f. [evitabilis, Lat.] Avoid- 
able ; that may be escaped or Aiunned. 

Of dims things evil, all being not evitabk.vnt 
take one ; which one, saving only In 
great nrg^cy, were not otherwise to be 
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nifVlTATE. «u «. [evito, Lat] To 
MiOtd; to Aim; to escape. 

/ Itierf hi ibe dolii and shun 
A ttwiaaiid irrpligiattt cursed boars, 

Wbiolh fmrced'imurriage would have 

EvjTA?TtoN. n. 8. [from evitate,] THie 
act of avoidings 

In all bodiMjltefe iaau appetite of unloni and* 
evitation of soluCfon of continuity. Bacon. 

EviTfe'KNAl. adf. [ie^femus, Lbt.] Eter- 
nal in a sense ; of duration not 

Infinitely but indefinitely long. 
EviTJB^RNlTY. n. a. [cevitemitaSf low 
Lat.] Duration ndi infinitely, but inde- 
finitely long. 

&u'looy. ft. a. [fo and Praiae ; 

encomium ; panegyrick. 

Many brave Vounp minds have oftentimes, 
through hearing tiie praises and famous euhgie$ of 
worthy men, been stirred up to affi'Ct the like 
commendations. , Spenser on Ireland. 

If some men's appetites find more melody iri dis- 
cord, than ill the harmony of the angelic quires; 
yet even these seldom ini&s to be affected with eulo- 
gies riven themselves. Decay 4 Piety. 

EIJNUCH. ft. «. [Ivsstx^.] One that is 
castrated or emasculated. 

He hath gelded the common wealth, and made 
it an eunuch. SJiakc^p. H( nry V I . 

Jt hath been observed by the ancients, that much 
of Venus doth dim tlie s’ight ; and yet eunuchst 
which are unable to generate, are nevertheless 
also diinsighted. haem's Nat. Hist. 

So charm'd you were, you ceas’d aw hilc to doat 
On nonsense gargl'd in an eunuch's throat. Fenton. 
To Eu'nuch ATE. V. a. To make an eunuch. 
It were an impossible act to emiuchate or cas- 
trate themselves. Brownes Vulgar Krr. 

Evoca'tion. ft. 8, [evocatio, Lat.] The 
act of calling out. 

Would truth dispense, we could be content w'itli 
Plato, tlmt knowledge were but remembrance, that 
iiitellectual acquisition were but remmiscential 
evocation. ^ Brotim. 

Instead of a descent into hell, it seems rather a 
conjuring up, or an evocation of the dead from 
hell. Notes to Odyssev. 

Evola'tton. ft. 8. [evolo, Lat.] The 
act of flying away. 

To EVOLVE. V. a. [evoho, Lat.] To 
unfold ; to disentangle. 

'fheanimal soul sooner expands and evpiuei itself 
to its full orb and extent than the human soul. Hate. 

This little active principle, as the body increaseth 
and dilatetli, evolvethf diffuseth, and expandeth, if 
not his Bubstautial existence, yet his energy. JIale. 

To Evo'lvb. a. To open itself; to 
disclose itself. 

Ambrosial odours ^ ' 

Does round the air evolving scents diffuse ; 

The holy ground is wet with heav'niy dews. Prior. 

Evolu'tion. fi. 8, [evolutua, Lat.] 

1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 

Ihe spontaneous coagulation of the little saline 
bodies was preceded by almost innumerable evoln- 
Hons, which were so various, that the little bodies 
came to obvert to each other those parU by which 
tbw might be best fanteiied together. Boyie. 

2. The series of things unrolled *or un- 
folded. 

ITic whole evolvtim of ages, from everlasting to 
everlasting, is so colli^ctediy and presentifically re- 
presented to God at once, as if all things which 
ever were, are, or shall be, were at this very in- 
stant really present. Moee*s Divine Dialogues. 
3* rtn geometry.] The equable evolution 
of the periphery of a circle, or any other 
curve, 18 such a gradual approach of the 
'Circumlbrence to rectitude, as that all its 
parts do meet together, and equally 
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evolve or unbend; so that the same line 
becomes successively a less arch of a re- 
dpro^ly greater circle. Till at last they 
turn into a straight line. Harris, 

4. [In taeticks.] The motion made by a 
bwy of men in changing their posture, 
or form of drawing up. And these evo- 
luiions are doubling of ranks or files, 
counter-marches, and wheelings. Harris, 
Evolution of Powers* [In algebra.] Ex- 
tracting of roots from any given newer, 
being the reverse of involution* Hams, 
EvoMfTioN. n. a. [evomo^ Lat.] The 
act of vomiting out. IMct, 

Eu'PATORlr. n. a [eupatorium,] A plant. 
Eupho'nical. adj, [from euphonp,] 
Sounding agreeably. 

EUTHON Y. n, 8, [tv^aifi*.] An agreeable 
sound ; the contrary to harshness. 
Eupho'rbium. n. a. 

1. A plant. 

It hath ilowers and fruit like the spurge, and is 
also full of au hot sharp milky juice. Ttie plants 
arc aiicular, and shaped somewhat like the ccrcus 
or toten-thistie. It is commonly beset with spines, 
and for the most part hath no leaves. Miller. 

2. A gum resin, brought to us always in 

drops or grains, of a bright yellow, be- 
tween a straw and a gold colour, and a 
smooth glossy surface. It has no great 
smell, but its taste is violently acrid and 
nauseous. It is used medicinally in si- 
napisms. Hill, 

Etj'phrasy. n,8, [euphrasia, Lat] The 
herb eyebright ; a plant supposed to 
clear the sight. 

Then purg’d with euphrasy, and rue, 

The visual nerve ; for ne had much to see : 

And from the well of life thiec drops instill’d. 

Milton. 

EuroVlydon. n.8. [fopoaxWa*.*] A wind 
which blows between tiie East and North, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterra- 
nean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, 
which falls suddenly on ships, makes them 
tack about, and sometimes causes them 
to founder, as Pliny observes. Calmet, 
There arose against it a tempestuous wind called 
eurocludon. Acts, xxvii. 14. 

EITRUS. If. 8, [Lat.] The East wind. 

Kurus, as all other winds, must he drawn with 
blown cheeks, wings upon his shoulders, and his 
body the colour of the tawny moon. Peacham. 

E'urythmy. n, s, Harmony ; 

regular and symmetrical measure. 
EUlHANASIA.l n. a. [iv^esma'ias,] 
Euthana'sy. ) An easy death. 

A recovery, in my case, and at my age, is im- 
possible : the kindest wish of my friends is eutha- 
nasia. Arbuthnot. 

Evu'lsion. n. s. [evulm, Lat.] The act 
of plucking out. ^ 

From a strict enmiiry wc cannot mtdjMk (he 
[ evulsion, or biting off any parts, hroun'sfpmg. Krr. 

Evulga'tion. n. *. \evulgo* Mt.] The 
act of divulging; publication. Diet, 
Ewb. n,8, [cope. Sax.] Thefhe-Aeep; 

die female to the raw. 

! :3sini have more wiwihed boms than eu}es,Bae, 
Haste the sacrifice ; 

&!V’ty bullocks yet unyok’d for Phoebus chase ; 
j * ^ And for Diana sevdil uAspottod rvxs. Dryden's £n. 
lEWER. n. 8, [from cau, perhaps anciently 
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^ a vpssel in which water is 

bfougnt fi>r washing the hands. 

I dreamt of a silver bason and ewer to-night Shak, 
oho attend him with a silver bason 
Fall of rosewater, and bestrew’d with flowers ; 
Another bear tlie ru^er ; a third a diaper ; 

And say, Wil’t please your lordimp cool your 
hands. Sfuueeao, 


The golden ewer a maid obsequious brings 
Replenish’d from the cool, translucent springs ; 
With copious water the bright vase supplies 
A silver layer, of capacious size : 

They wash. Pope's Odyssey, 

EW.RY. n. 8, [from ewer,] An office in the 
kin^s household, where they take care 
I of me linen for the king's table, lay the 
! cloth, and serve up water in sUver ewers 
after dinner. Diet, 

Ex. A Latin preposition often prefixed to 
compounded words: sometimes meaning 
out, as exhaust, to draw out ; sometimes 


only enforcing the meaning, and some- 
times producing little alteration. 

To EXACERBATE v. a, [exacerbo, Lat.] 
Toimbitter; to exasperate ; to heighten 
any malignant quality, 

Exacbrba'tion. n. a, [from exacerbate.] 

1. Encrease of malignity ; augmented 
force or severity. 

2. Height of a disease; paroxysm. 

The patient may strive, by little and little, to 
overcome the symptom in exacerbation ; and so, by 
time, turn suffering into nature. Bacon^s Nat. Hist. 

Watchfulness and delirium, and exacerbation, 
cvefy other day. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ExacervaVion. n. a, [acetous, Lat,] 
The act of heaping up, DicU 

EXACT, ad}, [exaclus, Lat,] 

I. Nice; not failing; not deviating from 
rule. 


All this, exact to rule, were brought about. 

Were but a combat in the lists left out. Pope. 

2. Methodical; not negligently performed. 

Wliat if you and I enquire how money matters 
stand between us With all my heart, 1 love ciuct 
dealing , and let Hocus audit. Arbuth. John Bull. 

3 . Caretiil ; not negligent : of persons. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the scats of their 

ancestors, to make way for such new masters as 
have been more exact in their accounts than tlicin- 
selves. Spectator. 

4. Honest; strict; punctual. 

In my doings I was exact. Keeks. li. 19. 

To Exa'ct. V, a, [exigo, exaclus, Lat.] 

1. To require authoritatively. 

Thou now exaeVit the peualty. 

Which is « pound of this poor merchant’s flesh. 

^akeep. 

Of a fbreijgner thou roayest exact it again : but 
that which is thine with Uiy brother, tniue hand 
sliall release. 

Fromuskis foes |iMjlk«tieM 

The hwiMNIto U over us, and Heaven 
Kxacts omthy from all our thoughts. Addtspn. 

, Yipri or service past, 

From ||M^I Souls exact reward at last Dryden. 

Wheik they design a recompence for benefifs 
received, they are l^s solicitous to make it milieu 
it is exacted, Smalndge, 

3. To summon ; to enjoin ; to enforce. 

Let us descend now therefore from this top 
Of speculation^ for the hour precise 
Exacts our parting hence. Miltons Par, Lost. 
Duty, 

And justice to my father’s soul, es^t 

riiis cruel piety, Denham's Sephy 
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To Exa'ct. r. «. To pnustiae ext^ion. 

The enemy tlmll not eaoact upon him. 

FuJm Ixxx. 22. 

Exa'cter. n, 2 . [from exaeU^ 

1. Extortioner; one who claims more than 
his due, or daims his due with outrage 
and severity. 

The poller and ttader of fees jus^es the com- 
mon resemblance of the courts of jusUce to the 
bush, wherennto while the sheep flies for defence 
in Weather, he is sure to lose part of the flf^. 

BaemtEuam* 

1 will also make thy officers peace, and thhie 
eeacten righteousness. bakh^ lx. 17. 

2. He that demands by authority. 

Light and lewd persons, especially that the 

exacter of the oath did neither use exhortation, 
nor examining of them for taking thereof, were 
easily suborned to make an affidavit for money. 

Bacon* 

3. One who is severe in his injunctions or 
his demands. 

No men are prone to be greater tyrants, and 
more rigorous ciocters upon others, than such 
whose pride was formerly least disposed to the 
obedience of lawful constitutions. At*^ Charles* 
The grateful person being still the roost severe 
exacter of himself, not only confesses, but proclaims 
his debts. , South, 

'iliere is no way to deal with this man of reason, 
this rigid exacter of strict demonstration for things 
which are not capable of it. Tillotson, 

Exa'ction. ft. «. [from exacL'\ 

1. The act of making an authoritative de- 
mand, or levying by force. 

If he should break this day, what should 1 gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? Shakesp, 

2. Extortion ; unjust demand. 

They vent reproaches 
Most bitterly on you, for putter-oii 
Of these exactions, Shakesp. Henry VlII. 

Remove violence and spoil, and execute judg- 
ment and justice ; take away your exactions from 
my people. Eseh, xlv. 9 

As the first earl did flrst raise the greatness of 
that house, by Irish eractwns and oppressions; so 
Giraid tiie last carl did at last ruin it by the like 
extortions. Davies's State <f Ireland, 

3. A tribute severely levied. 

They have not made bridges over the river for 
the convenience of their subjects as well as 
strangers, who pay an unreasonable exaction at 
every ferry upon the least using of tiie waters. 

Addison on Italy, 

Exa'ctly. adv. [from exact.] Accurate- 
ly; nicely; thoroughly. 

Both of ’em knew mankind exactly well ; for 
both of ’em began that study in themselves. 

Dryden. 

The religion they profess is such, that the more 
exactly it is sifted oy pure unbiassed reason, tlie 
mure reasonable still it will be found. Atterbury. 

Exactness, n. s. \from exact.] 

1. Accuracy nicety; strict conformity to 
nileorqnBMO0tf3^ 

Tlie expenments am aQ w^ade with the utmost 
txacinm and circumspecUoiv Woodwtrd on Fossils. 

In wit, as nature, what aflA6t|j&IMearts 
Is not th’ exactness of peculiar parti j 
''Hs not a lip, or eye, we beauty can. 

But the joint force and full result of ill. 

The balance must be lield by a third hand, 

Is to deal power with the utmost exactness into tlie 
several scales. Sa^, 

2. Regularity of conduct; strictness of| 
manners; care not to deviate. 

1 preferred not the outward peace of my king- 
doms with men, before tliat inward exactness of 
eonsdecce before God. Aing Charles, 

'fliey think that their exactness in one duty will 
atone for their neglect of another. Ethers. 
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To EX'AGGERATE. c. a* IcxaggcrOi 
Lat] 

1. To heap upon ; to accumulate. 

In the great level near Thorny, several oaks and 

firs stand in firm earth below tne moor, and have 
lain three hotidred of yehi^, still covered by the! 
fresh and salt wateti and moorish earth exonerated 
upon them. Hale, 

2. To heighten by representation; to en 
hum by hyperbolit^ expressions. 

He had exaggerated, as patlietically as he could, 
the sense the ]>eople eeneralty had, even despair of | 
ever SMine an end of the calamities. CUatndon, 
A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy 
inflames his crimes. Addmn*s Spectator, 

Exaggera'tion. fi. s. [from exagge^ 
rate.] 

1. The act of heaping together; an heap 
an accumulation. 

Some towns that were anciently havens and 
ports, are now, by exaggeration of sand between 
these towns and the sea, converted into firm land, 
Hale's Origin qf Mankind, 

2. Hyperbolical amplification. 

Exaggerations of the prodigious condescensions 

in the prince to pass good laws, would hai^ ^ 
odd sound at Westminster. 

To Exa'gitate. 0 . a. [exagito, Lat.] 

1. To shake; to put in motion. 

The warm air of mo bed exagitata the blood. 

Arbuthnot, 

2. To reproach ; to pursue with invectives. 
The sense is now disused, being purely 
Latin. 

This their defect and imperfection I had rather 
lament in such case tlian exagitate. Hooker. 

Exagita'tion. «. s. [from exagitate. 

The act of shaking or agitating. Diet. 
To EXA'LT. V. a. [exaltet*. Fr. altus, Lat. 

exaltOf low Lat.] 
l« To raise on higm 

And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto 
heaven, shalt be brought down to hell. 

Matt. xi. 23. 

2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dig- 
nity. 

Eialt him that is low, and abase him that is 
high. Exek. 

As yet exaltest thou thyself against my people, 
tliat thou wilt not let them go? Exodus, ix. 17. 
How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me ? 

Psalm xiii. 2. 

3. To elevate to jc^ or confidence. 

The covenanters, who umlerstood their own 
want of strength, were very reasonably exalted 
with this success. ^ Clarendon. 

How much soever the king’s friends were de- 
jected upon the passing those two acts, it is cer- 
tain, they who thought they got whatsoever he 
^ thought themselves 


lost were mightily exalted, and 
now superior to any opposition. 

Dryden' s ASneid, Dedicat. 

4. To praise ; to extol ; to magnify. 

O iiiagtiify the Lord with me, and let us exalt 
his name together. Psalm xxxiv. 3. 

5. To raise up in opposition : a scriptural 
phrase. 

Against whom hast thou exalted thy voice, and 
lift up thine on high ? 2 King, xix. 22. 

^tiuntendf; to enforce. 

Mars, she said, let fame etalt her voice ; 
Nor Istthy conquests only be her choice. Prior. 

7. To heighten; to improve; to refine by 
fire, as m diemistry. 

The wfld aaloMlt have more exercise, have 
their iiiices more eJakorated and exalted; but for 
the s«me reason tlie are harder. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

With chyrakk art exeks the roin’ral pow'rs, 

And draws the ai wa at isi t ffiwUs of flow'rs. Ftpe. 
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Ikey iqeditate whether the virtues of the one 
will exalt cr diminish the force of the other, or 
correct any of its nooent qualities. JVatts. 

8* To devate in diction or sentinittit* 

But hear, oh hear, in what eaalted strains, 
Sicilian muses, through these happy plains, 
Proclaim Saturnian times, our own Apollo reigns. 


Exalta'tion. n. [from exalt.] 

1 . The act of raising on high. 

2. Elevation to power, digidty, or azcdl* 
lence. 

She put offi the garments of widowhood, for the 
exaltation of those that were oppressed. 

Judith, xvi. 8. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the 
latter an humiliation of manhood ; for which catt« 
there followed anexahation of that which was hum* 
bled : for with power he created the world, but 
restored it by obedience. Hooker. 

3. Elevated state ; state of greatness or 
dignify. 

r wonder’d at my flight and change 
To this high exaltation. MiUon's Par. Lott, 

Li God all perfections, In their highest degree 
and esMkation, meet together. TiUaUon. 

You are as much esteemed, and as much beloved, 
perhaps more dreaded, than ever you were in your 
highest exahatum. ^ ^ ^ 

4. [In pharmacy.] Raising a medicine to 

a higner degree of virtue, or an increase 
of the most remaijcable property of any 
body. Qutitc^. 

5. Dignity of a planet in which its powers 
are increased. 

Astrologers tell us, that the sun receives his 

exaltation m the sign Aries. Dryden. 

Exa'men. fi. 8, [Lat.] Examination ; 

disquisition ; enquiry. 

This considered together with a strict account, 
and critical examen of reason, will also distract the 
witty deterroinationa of astrology. 

Brtnmis Vulgar Errours. 

Ex'aminate. n. &. [examinatus, Lat.] 
The person examined. 

Ill an examination where a freed servant, who 
having power with Claudius, very taucily had 
almost all the words, asked in scorn one of the 
examinales, who was likewise a freed servant of 
Scriboiiianus ; I pray, sir, if Scribonianus had been 
emperor, what would you have done? He an-* 
swered, I would have stood behind his chair and 
hold my peace. Bacon, 

Examina'tion. n. s. [examination Lat.] 
The act of examining by questions, 
or experiment ; accurate disquisition. 

I have brought him forth, that after etamhuUion 
had, 1 might have somewhat to write. 

Acu, XXV. 96, 

Different men leaving out or putting in several 
simple ideas, according to their various examinaticn, 
skill, or observation of the subject, have different 
essences. Locke. 

Examina'tor. n. s. [Lat.] An examiner ; 
an enquirer. 

An inference, not of power to persuade a serious 
examinator. Brown's Vulg, Errours. 

To EXAMINE, v. a. [examino, Lat.] 

1. Tq4ry a person accused or suspected 
by ifiterrogatories. 

Let them examine themselves whether they 
pent them truly. Church Cat, 

If wc this day ^ examined of the good deed 
done to the impotent man. Acts, iv. 9 

We ought, before it be too late, to examine our 
souls, ancf provide for futurity. Wake*s Preparation, 

2. To interrogate a witness. 

Command his accusers to come unto thee, by 
examining of whom thyself mayest take kxuiwledge 
of til these things Aotn 
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t. To tr^ the truth or faUdiood of any| 
propoBition* 

4. To try by experimeRti or observation y 
narrowly sift ; scan. 

To write what may secitrely itand the teit 
Of being well read over thrice at least, 

Comptoe each phrase, examine ev’ry line. 

Weigh cvVy word, and ev’ry thought refine. 

5. To make enquiry into ; to search into ; 
to scrutinise. 

When ] began to examine the extent and cer- 
tainty of our knowledge, 1 found it had a near 
connection with words Locke, 

Exa'mineb. «. s. [from ejraintite.] 

1. One who interrogates a criminal or 
evidence. 

A crafty clerk, commissioner, or examinert will 
make a witness speak what he truly never meant. 

ifa/e’s Law of England, 
% One who searches or tries any thing ; 
one who scrutinises. 

So much diligence is not altoeethcr necessary, 
but it will promote the success of the experiments, 
and by a very scrunulous examiner of thi^s de- 
serves to be upplieo. Newtm^t Optickt, 

Exa'mplary. a^, [from example,] Serv 
ing for example or pattern ; proposed to 
imitation. 

We aie not of opinion that nature, in working, 
hath before her certain exemplary draughts or 
patterns, winch •subsisting in the busum of the 
Highest, and being thence discovered, she fixeth 
her eye upon them. Hooker 

EXA'mPLE. w. 5. [exemple, Fr. cjrcm- 
plum, Lat.] 

1. Copy or pattern ; that which is pro- 
posed to be resembled or imitated. 

The example and pattern of those his creatures 
he beheld in all eternity . Raleigh^s History. 

2. Precedent; former instance of the like. 

So hot a speed, with such advice dispos’d, 

Such temp’rate order in so fierce a course, 

Doth want example, Skakesp, King John, 

3. Precedent of good. 

Let us shew an example to our brethren. 

Judith, vUi. 24. 

Taught this by hi» example, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever blest ! Milton. 

4. A person fit to be proposed as a pattern. 

Be thou an example of the believers. ^ 1 Tim. 

5. One punished for the admonition of j 
others. 

Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themselves over 
to fornication, are set fortliTur an example, 8u6fer- 
itig the vengeance of eternal fire. ^ ^ Jude, 7, 

6. influence which disposes to imitation. 

When virtue is present, men lake example at it ; 

and when it is gone, they desire it. Wtsd, iv. 2. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force 
on the actions of men. Rogers, 

7. Instance; illustration of a general posi- 
tion by some particular specification. 

Can we, for example, give the praise of valour 
to a man, who, seeing his gods propbaiiud, should 
want the courage to defend them ? ^ ^ Drydcn. 

6. Instance in which a rule is illustrated 
by an application. 

My reason is sufficiently convinced both of the 
truth and usefulness of his precepts : It is to pre- 
tend that 1 have, at least in’'iome places, made 
examples to his rules. Vryden, 

Xo Exa'mple. e. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To exemplify; to give an instance of. 

The proof whereof 1 saw sufficiently exampled in 

these late wars of Munster.^penier’f State yf Ireland, 

2. To set an example. 

Do villatiy, do, since you profess to do 
like workmen : Til exornoU vou with thi< 


Exa'mgihous. ai(/. [exangtdi, Lat.] 
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^ving no blood ; formed with animal 
juices, not sanguineous. 

Hereby they confound the generation of perfect 
animals with imperfect, sanguineous with exangui^ 
OMf. ^ ^ Brown, 

The insects, if we take in the exanguious, both 
teprstrial and aquatick, may for numour vie even 
with plants. Uuy. 

Exa'kimate. atU. \exanimatu 9 , Lat.] 

1. Lifeless; dead. 

2. Spiritless; depressed. 

The grey mom 

Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch, 
Exanimatt by love. Thomson* s lining. 

Exanima'tion. n. s. [from exanimate,] 
Deprivation of life. Diet 

Exa'nimous. adj, \exanimis, Lat.] Life- 
less; dead; killed. 

EXANIHEMATA. n. $. [i(nJHpidlcs,] 
EiHorescencies ; eruptions; breaking out; 
pustules. 

Exanthe'matous. adf, [from exanthe- 
mata,] Pustulous; efflorescent; erup- 
tive. 

To EXANTLATE. v, n, [exantlo^ Lat.] 

J . To draw out. 

2. To exhaust ; to waste away. 

By time those seeds are wearied or esantlatcd, 
or unable to act their parts nwv longer. fhyle. 

Exantla'tion. It. s, [from exantlate.] 
The act of drawing out ; exhaustion. 
Exara'tion. n. s. [exaro, Lat.] The 
manual act of writing ; the manner of 
manual writing. Diet, 

Exarticula'tion. n. s. [ex and arti- 
culiis^ Lat.] The dislocation of a joint. 

Diet, 

To EXA'SPERATE. v. a, [exaspero, Lat] 

1. To provoke ; to enrage ; to irritate ; to 
anger ; to make furious. 

To take the widow. 

Exasperates, makes mad her sister Goneril. Shahesp. 

The people of Italy, who run into politicks, 
having something to exasperate them against tlie 
king of France. Addison, 

2. To heighten a difference; to. aggra- 
vate; to embitter. 

Matters CTew more exasperaie between the kings 
of England and France, tor the auxiliary forces of 
French and English were much blooded one against 
another. Bacon, 

When ambition Is unable to attain its end, it is 
not only wearied, but exasperated at the vanity of 
its labours. Pamel, 

3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 

The plaster alone would pen the humour al- 
ready contained m Uie part, and so exasperate it. 

Bacon. 

Exaspera'ter. ft. 8, [from exaxperate,] 
He that exasperates, or provokes; a 
provoker. 

Exaspera'tion. fi. f. [from exasperate,] 

1. Aggravation ; malignant representa- 
tion. 

My going to demand justice upon the fivat 
memoers, ray enemies loaned with ail 
quies and exasperatiam they could. Kjt 

2. Provocation; irritation; mcitlRi|ient to 
rage. 

Their ill usa^ and erasperations ofbim, and his 
seal for maintiuning bis argmaeikt, disposed him 
to take liberty. . Atterhnry. 

To EXAU'CtORATE* V, a. [exauctoro, 
Lat] 

L To dismiss fraiaaervice. 
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2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch bereticks, in tlw primitive days of Cliristb 
anity, were by tlie church treated with no other 
punishment tnan cxconimiimcatiun, and by rs- 
auctorating and depriving tliem of their degrees 
therein. Avhffe*t Pa^rgdn. 

Exauctora'tion. is. 8, [from exmte- 
torate.'j 

1, Dismission from service. 

2. Deprivation; degradation, 

peposition, degradation, or exauctoraiion, is no- 
thing else but the removing of a person from some 
dignity or order hi the church, and depriving him 
of his eccles.Hstical preferments. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Exc ARDE scEbTCfiL \ ft* $• [excundeseOf 
Excande'scency. j Lat.] 

1. Heat ; the state of growing hot. 

2. Anger ; ihe state of growing angry. 

Excanta'tion. n. s, [excanto, ilat.] 

Disenchantment by a counter-obarm. 

To Exca'rnate. V. a, [ex and cames, 
Lat.] To clear from flesh. 

The spleen is most curiously excarmited, and 0 e 
vessels filled with wax, whereby its fibres and ves- 
sels are very well seen. Grew, 

Excarnifica'tion. n. s, [excamifico, 
Lat.] The act of taking away the 
flesh. 

To EXCAVATE, v, a, [excavo^ Lat.] To 
hollow ; to cut into Iiollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the 
brim, were of that wonderful smallness, that 
Faber put a thousand of them into an excavated 
pepper-corn. Pay on the Creation. 

Though nitrous tempests, and clandestine death, 
Fill’d the deep caves, and nuiif rous vaults beneath, 
W’hich form’d with art, and wrought with endless 
toil, 

Kan through the faithless ercavated soil, 

Sec the un weary ’d Briton delves his way 
And to the caverns lets in war and day. Blackm. 

Flat theca*, some like luts, some like buttons, 
excavated la the middle. 

Derham*s PhysHco^Theology, 

Excava'tion. ft, 8, [from excavate,] 

1 . The act of cutting into hollows. 

2. The hollow formed ; the cavity. 

Wliile our eye measures the eminent and the 

hollowed parts of pillars, the total object appeareth 
the bigger ; and so, as much as those excavations 
do subtract, is supplied by a fallacy of the sight. 

Wottms Architecture. 

To EXCEED. V. a, [excedo^ Lat] 

1. To go beyond ; to outgo. 

Nor did any of the crusts much exceed half an 
inch in thickness. Woodward on FosdU 

2. To excel ; to surpass. 

Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 

To Exes ED. V* ft. 

1. To go too &r; to pass the bou^a of 

fitness. ^ ‘•VJT?; 

In your prsyeiv,j|f|NSicef of relHSk Uie le- 
veient postures aufmift attentiou, rSaiihtabering 
that we 8p«ik l^pbo, l»i our reverence to whom 
we cannifpiiilfly exceed, Taylor. 

2. Tp iSpeyoM any limits. 

•tiipes he may give lum, and not exceed. 

Deni, 

3. To bear the gimter proportion. 

Justice must punish the rebellious deed. 

Yet puuish so, as pity shall exceed. Vryden, 

Excb'edino* participial [from ex^ 
ceed,] Great in quantity, extent, or 
duration. 

He saith, that cities were buUt an acceding 
space of time before the great flood. 

® RakigVs History, 
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Exceeding, adv, [TWt word is not 
analogical, but has been long admitted 
and established.] In a very great de- 
gree ; eminently. 

'fhe country la supposed to be exceeding rich 

The Genoese were exceeding powerful by sea^ 
Mid contended often with the Venetians for supe- 
riority. Raleigh, 

I'alk no more so exceeding proudly ; let not ur- 
foeauce come out of your mouth. 1 Sam, ii. .3. 

The action of the Iliad and that of the i^iieid 
were in ihemselvrs exceeding short ; but arc lieiiu 
tifully extended and divrrr.lfied by the invention 
of episodes* and tiic tiiachiiiery of Die gods. 

Addmn, 

The scrum of the blood affords* by distillation* 
an exceeding limpid water* neither add nor alka- 
line. Arhuthnot. 

Excee'dingly. adv, [from exceeding.] 
To a great degree ; greatly ; very 
much. 

They cried out more exceedingly^ Cruci^ him. 

XV. 

Isaac trembled exceedingly, Gen, xxvii. S3. 
The Earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was 
much feared of the king's enemies, and exceedingly 
beloved of the king's subjects. Davies on Treiand. 

Precious stones look exceedingly well, when they 
are set in those places which we would make to 
come out of the picture. Drydcn, 

Is not this medium exceedingly more rare and 
.subtile than the air* and exceedingly more clastick 
and active ? Ncwton*s Opticks, 

To EXCEX. 0. a. [exeello, Lat.] To 
outgo in good qualities ; to surpass. 

Venus her myrtle, Plimbus has his bays; 

Tea both excels, which you vouchsafe to iiraise. 

Waller. 

IIow lieroes rise, how j'atriots set, 

1 Ji V father’s bloom and death may tell ; 

EscelUng others, these sscre great; 

Tliou greater still, must these exceL Prior. 

To Exce'l. V, n. To have good qualities 
in a great degree ; to be eminent; to be 
great. 

I'tu n to Silvia let us sing, 

That Silvia is excellhg. Shdkesp. 

llcubcn, unstable as water, thou shalt not excel. 

Gen. xlix. 

It is n< t only in order of nature for him to go- 
vern, that is the mure intelligent ; but there is no 
le^s required, courage to protect, and, abo^e nil, 
honesty *ui<J probity to abstain from injury : sofii- 
ncss to govern is a jierplexed business. Swine 
men, some nations, excel in the one ability, some 
m the other. ^ Bacons Holy War. 

Corapuiiv are to be avoided that arc good for 
nothing ; tluise t.» be sought and frequented that 
excel in some quality or other. Temple, 

He mutch’d their beauties where they most excel; 
Of love sung better, and of arms as well. Dryden. 

Let those tcacli others, who themselves excel; 

.■\nd censure freely, who have written well. Pope. 

Excellence.) n. s. [excellence, Fr. 
£'xC|ELLENCy^ J excellentia, Lat.] 

1, The state of abom^ding in any good 
qiuality. 

2. Dignity ; high rank in eaSHence. 
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The criticisms have been nikde rathif to disco- 
ver beauties and excelUndu than their faults and 
imporfections. Addbon, 

[6. Purity; goodness. 

She iovts him with that excellence, 

That angels love good men with. S^akem, 

G, A title of honour. It is now usually 
applied to j^erals of any army,ambas- 
saclors, ancfgovemours. 

They humbly shew unto your exedknee^ 
odly peace concluded of. 


as to make them willing that their souls shOdlpaeT £3|CEPT 1 
like t he »o uls of beasts^mortaJ and corniptHijk Vrith * - * 

their bodies '' Hooker. 

I know not w by a fiend may not deceive a crea- 
ture of more eicellenry lhanliimself, but yeta crea- 
ture. Dryden's Jtiv, Dedic. 

3. The state of excelling in any thing. 

I have, amongst men of parts and business, sel- 
dom hi‘ard any one commended fur having an ex- 
eeUenctf in musick. Locke. 

4. That in which one excels. 


To have a gooL ^ 

Excellent, ad), [excellens, Lat] 

1. Of great virtue; of great worth; of| 
great dignity 

Arts and sciences are excellent, in order to certain 
ends. ^ Taylor. 

2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment 

Job, XXX vii. S3. 

Excellently, adv. [itom excellent.] 

1. Well ; in a high degree. 

He determines that man was erect, because he 
was made with hands, as he excellently declareth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

That was excellently observed, says I, when I read 
a jiassage in an author, where liis opinion a|prfes 
with mine. Swyi. 

. To an eminent degree. 

Comedy is both excellently instructive and ex- 
tremely pleasant ; satire lashes vice into reforma- 
rion ; and humour represents folly, so as to render 
it ridiculous Dryden. 

To EXCEPT. V. a. [excipio, Lat.] 

' . To leave out, and specify as left out of | 
a general precept, or position 

l^ut when ne sailh. All things arc put under him, 
it is manifest, that he is excepted which did put all 
things under him. Cor, 

Adam, behold 

Th’ effects, which thy original crime hath wrought 
In some to spring from thee, who never touch’d 
Th’ excepted tree. Milton's Par. Lost. 

To Exce'pt. V. n. To object; to make 
objections. 

A succession which our author could not except 
against. Ixtcke. 

Exce'pt. preposit. [from the verb. This 
word, long taken as a preposition or con- 
junction, is originally the participle pas- 
sive of the verb ; which, like most others, 
had for its participle two terminations, 
except or excepted. All except one, is 
all, one excepted. Tlxeept may like- 
wise be, according to the Teutonick 
idiom, tlie imperative mood : all. excc pt 
one; that is, all but one, which you 
must except.] 

1. Exclusively of; without inclusion of. 

Tlichard except, those whom we fight against. 

Had rather have us win liian liim they follow. 

Shakesp. 

God and his son except, 

Noiiglit valued he nor fear'd. Milton, 

2. Unless; if it be not so that. 

It is necessary to know our duty, because 'tis 
necessary fur us to do it; and it is impossible to 
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ed in « precept, or position; exdttskMi 
of any person fyom a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man’s iova- 
reignty over the creatures to Noah and his flunliy. 
we find no exception at all ; hut that Cham stood 
M fully invested with this right as any ofhis^b^ 

Let the money be raised on land, with an etcem- 
turn to some of tne more barren parts, tliat might be 
tax-free. AdiitosL 

2. It should have from befiiro the rule or 
law to which the exception refers ; but it 
is sometimes inaccurately used with to. 

Pleads, in exception to all gen’ral rules. 

Your taste of foliics, without scorn of fools. Pope. 

S. Thing excepted or specified in exception. 

Every act of parliament was not previous to 
what it enacted : unless those two, by which the 
Earl of Stafford and Sir John Fenwick lost their 
heads may pass for exceptions. Swjft. 

Who first taught souls enslav’d, and realms un- 
done, 

Th’ enormous faith of many made for one ; 

That proud exception to all nature’s laws, 

T* invert the world and counterwork its cause. 

4. Objection; cavil: with against or to. 

Your assertion hath drawn us to make search 

whether these be just exceptions against the customs 
of our church, when ye filead that they are the some 
which the church of ^mc hath, or that they are 
not the same which some other reformed churches 
have devised. Hooker, Preface. 

He m^ have exceptions peremptory against the 
jurors, of which he then shall shew cause. Spenser. 

Bcvelations will soon l>e discerned to be extreme- 
ly condncible to reforming menn lives, such as will 
answer all objections and exceptions of flesh and 
blood against It, Hammond, 

I will answer what exertions tliey can have 
agaiMt our account, and conmte all the reasons and 
explications they can give of their own. Bentley. 

5. Peevish dislike; offence taken: some- 
times with to, 

I fear’d to shew my father Julia’s letter, 
liest he should take exceptions to my love. Shakesp. 

0. Sometimes with at. 


Is it not wciiderful, that bate iMret should so L _ ’ TiUotson. 

extinguish in men the sense of thidrewn cMjMMMMjBxCE PTIN G. prcpostt, [from except. See 

’ fiJICEPT.] Without inclusion of; with 

exception of. An improper word. 

May! not live without coiitroul and awe, 
Excepting stUl the letter of the law ? Dryden's Pers. 

People oome into the world in Turkey the same 
way they U)d yet^excentn^ the royal fa- 

mily, they get bpt li^^ by it. ColU^ on Duelling. 

Excf/ption. «4 fk tifiwn except; exception 
Lat.] 

I . Exclusion from ibel^tdngs comprehend- 


He first touk exception at this badge, 
Pronouncing, that tne paleness of this flow’r 
Bewray’d the faintness of my master’s heart, Shak. 

7. Sometimes with against. 

Koderigo, thou hast taken against me an excep- 
tion ; but 1 protest I have dealt most directly in thy 
affair. fyiakm. 

8. In tins sense it is commonly used wim 
the verb take. 

He gave Sir James Tirrcl great thanks : but took 
exception to the place of their burial, being too 
base for them that were king's ciiildren. Bacon. 

Exce'ptionablk. ad[). [^tom exception.] 
Liable to objection. 

The only piece of pleasantry in Milton is where 
the evil spirits rally tne angels upon the success of 
their artillery : this passage I look upon to be the 
most excejitionahle in the whole poem. Addison. 

Exce'ptious. adj. [from except.] Pee- 
vish; froward; full of objections ; quar- 
relsome. 

They are so supercilious, sharp, troublesome, 
fierce, and exceptions, that they are not only short 
of the true character of friendship, but become 
tile very sores of society. South. 

Exce'ptivb. jdj. [from except.] Includ- 
ing an exception.' 

^ Exceptiw propositions will make complex syllo- 
gisms, as none out physicians came to the con- 
sultation ; the nurse is no pliysician, therefore the 
nurse came not to the consultation. Watts's Logkik. 

Exce'ftlrss. adj. [from except] Omit- 
ting or neglect ingall exception; general; 
universal. This is not in use. 

Forgive iny gen’rai and excrptlm rashness^ 
Perpetual sober gods ! I do proclaim 
One honest man, Shakesp, Tknon. 

C5k 
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ExOB'PTOtt. n. t, [{him except.] Olijec- 
tor; one that makes excqptioiM. 

The ttceptor makoB a reflaotion upoa the impro*^ 
priety of tfiose e&presiioiit* Bumet, 

To Exgs'rn. ». a. [excemo, Lat.] To 
strain out; toaeparateoremit by strain- 
ers ; to send out by excretion. 

That which is dead, or corrufdcd or excemed, 
hath antipathy with the same thing when it ia alive 
and Bound, and with those parts which do 

Bacon*8 Nat, Hitt. 
Bxercise first scndctii nourishment into the parts j 
and secondly, helpeth to fjcem by sweaty and so 
maketh the parts assimilate. BacmCs Nat. Hist. 

An unguent or pap prepared, with an ©pen 
vessel to excem it into. Kay on the Creation. 

Exce'kption. n, 8. \excerptlOt Lat] 

1. The act of gleaning ; selecting, 

2. The thing gleaned or selected, 

j Times luve consumed his works, saviiig some 

few exceptions. Raleigh. 

EXCESS, tie 8e [excessus; Lat.] 

1 . More than enough ; faulty superfluity. 

Amongst the heaps of these excesses and super- 
fluities, Uiere is espied tlie want of a principal part 
of duty. Hooker 

Goodness answers to the theological virtue cha- 
rity, and admits no excess but error : the desire of 
power in excess caused tiie an^^els to fall ; tlie de- 
sire of knowledge in excess Crtused man to fall : 
but in charity tliere is no excess, neither can angel 
or man come in danger by it. Bacon\ Essays. 

Members are crooked or distorted, or disproimr- 
tionatc to the rest, cither in excess or defect. Ray. 

2. Exuberance ; state of exceeding ; com- 
parative exuberance. 

Let the superfluous and lust dieted man, 

Tliat braves your ordinance, feel your power 
quickly j 

So distnbution shall undo excess. 

And each man have enough. Shakesp. King Lear. 

The several rays in that white ligiit retain their 
colortfick qualities, by which those of any sort, 
whenever they become more copious than the rest, 
do by their excess and predominance cause their 
proper colour to appear. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Intemperance; unreasonable indulgence 
in meat and drink. 

It was excess of wine that set him on, 

And on his more advice we pardon him. Shakem. 

"J'here will be need of teiujKjrance in diet ; for 
the body, once heavy w ith excess and surfeits, hangs 
plummets on the nobler parts. Duppa. 

4. Violence of passion. 

5. !IVan6gression of due limits. 

A popular sway, by forcing tilings to give 
More than was fit for objects to receive. 

Ran to tlie same extremes j and one excess 
Made both, by striving to be greater, less. 

Denham, 

Hospitality Bometiroes degenerates into profuse- 
ncss : even parsimony itself, which sits but ill upon 
a publick figure, is yet the more pardonable excess 
of the two. AtterhuT^. 

Exce'ssive. [excetHf, French ; from 
excess.] 

1. Beyond the common proportion ofj 
quantity or bulk. 

If the panicum be laid below and about the bot- 
tom of a root, it will cause the root to grow to an 
excessive bigness. ^ ^ Bacon. 

2. Vehement beyond measure in kindness’ 
or dislike* 

Be not excessive toward any. JEcclet. 

The people’s property it is, by excessive favour, 
to bring great men to misery, and tlien to be ex-. 
cesshe&pHy. Heyward. 

Eecb'ssivsiy, orfr. [from e^weiwre,] 
Exceedingly; eminently; in a great 
degree* 

A must be excessively stupid, os well as 
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uncharitable, who believes there is no virtue but 
on his own side. Addison. 

To EXCHA'NGE. v. a, [exchanger, Fr. 
excambiare, low Lat.] 

1. To ^ve or quit one thing for the sake 
of gaining another. 

They shall not sell of it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the first fruits. fkek. xlvili. 14. 

^ Exchange his sheep for shells, or wool for a sriark - 
Uim ^bhle, or a diamond. Lackc. 

Take delight in the good things of tliis world, 
so as to remember that we are to pait with them, 
and to exchange them for more excellent and du- 
rable enjoyments. ^ Atterbury. 

2. To give or take reciprocally. 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet ; 

Mine and my father's blood, be not upon thee. 
Nor thine on me. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Words having naturally no significHtion, tiie 
idea must be learned by those who would exchange 
thoughts, and hold intelligible discourse with 
others. Locke. 

Here tlien exchange we mutually forgiveness. 

So may the guilt or ill my broken vows, | 

My perjuries to thee be all forgotten. ^ Rowe. 

3. It has with before the person with whom 
the exchange is made, and for before tlie 
thing taken in exchange. 

The king called in the old money, and erected 
exchanges where tlie weight of old money was n- 
changedfor new, Camd. 

Being acquainted with the laws and fashions of 
liis own country, he has something to exchange 
with iliosc abroad. Locke. 

Excha'nge. n. s. [from the verb,] 

1. The act of giving and receiving reci- 
procally. 

And tlius they parted, with exchange of harms ; 
Much blood the monsters lost, and they their amis. 

W^ler. 

They lend their com, they make exchanges ; they 
are always ready to serve one another. Addison, 

2. Trafiick by permutation. 

The world is maintained by intercourse ; and 
the whole course of nature Is a great exchange, in 
which one good turn is, and ought to be, tlic 
slated price of another. 

3. The form or act of transferring, pro- 
perly by bills or notes. 

I have bills for money by exchange. 

From Florence, and must here deliver them. Shak. 

4. The balance of the money of different 
nations. 

He was skilled in the exchange beyond seas, and 
in all the circumstances and practices thereof. 

Hayward on Edward VI, 

5. The thing given in return for something 
received. 

If none appear to prove upon thy person 


That names me traitor, viliian-like lies Shak. 

Spend all I have, only give me so much time in 
exchange of it. Shakesp. Merry Wives of Windswr. 

It made not the silver coined go for more than its 
value in all tilings to be bought ; but just so much 
08 the denomination was raised, just so much ies« of 
commodity had the b^er IncxcAafv^Bfor it. Locke. 

If blood you seek, Twill my own resign : 

0 spore her life, and in exchange take mine. 

DrydeH*s Jnd. Entp,^ 
9. The thing reedived in return foi^ilHtte- 
iWng given. r 

The respect and love which was paidt|^ by all, 
wh6 bod the happiness to know you, was a wise 
exchange (or fhtnououn of the court. Dryden. 

7. The place where the merchants meet to 
negoci^ their a%irs ; place of sale. 

He riiot uses the stOie words sometimes in one, 
and sometimes in another signification, ouglit to 
pass, in the schools, for os fair a man, as he does 
In the market and fx^hn^iwho sells several things 
under the same name. Loom. 
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.... 1 . tWoK* “0 place is strange. 

While Ins fair bosom is the world’s exchange. Denh. 

Excha nger, n.s. [irom exchange.] One 
who practises exchange. 

Wliilst bullion may be had for a small price 
more than the weijght of our current cash, these 
exchangers geiierally chuse railier to buy bullion 
than run the risk of melting down our cuin, winch 
is erinnnal by the htw. Ltwhe, 

Exche'at. n. 8. See Escheat. 

He hy my ruins thinks to make them great : 

To make one great by others loss, is bad ixcheat. 

S)f)enMer. 

Exche'ator. It. s. See Escheator. 

These earls and dukes appointed their special 
officers; as sheiiff, admiral, receiver, havener, 
customer, butler, searcher, comptroller, gager, ex- 
cheator, feodary, auditor, and clerk of the market. 

Carew. 

Exchf/quer. fi. s. [eschequeir, Norman 
French ; schaccarium, low I.Alin, from 
schatz a treasure, Germ.] The court to 
which are brought all the revenues be- 
longing to the crown . 1 1 consists of two 

parts ; whereof one dealeth specially in 
the hearing and deciding of all causes 
appertaining to the king’s coffers : the 
other is called the receipt of the exche- 
quer, which is properly employed in the 
receiving and paying of money. It is 
also a court of record, wherein all causes 
touching the revenues of the crown are 
handled. Harris. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they shall 
be exchegners to me. &7i(ikcsp. 

Your treasures 

Are ^uitc exhausted, the exr/ieoKpr’s empty. Denh. 

Clipped money will pass whilst the king's hank- 
ers and at last the exchequer takes it. Locke. 
EXerSE n. 8. [aceijs, Dut. excisum, Lat.] 
A hateful tax levied upon commodities, 
andadjudgt'd not by the common judges 
of property, but wretches hired by those 
to whom excise is paid. 

The people should pay a rataiilo tax for their 
sheep, and an cicuc for every thing which they 
should cut. liaqward. 

Ambitious now to take excise 
Of a more tragrant parailise. Cleaveland. 

Excise, 

With hundred rows of teeth, the shark exceeds, 
And on all trades like Cassawar she feeds. Marvel 
Hire large houses, and oppress the poor, 

B V farm’d excise. Dryden's Juienal. 

To Exci'se. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
levy excise upon a person or thing. 

In South-sca days, not happier when sunnis'd 
The lord of thousands, than it now excit'd. Pope. 

Exciseman, n, s, [exetseand man.] An 
officer who inspects ccunmodities, and 
rates their excise. 

Exci'sion. ft. s. Unfoiftpi, 
pation: deotruoaSb; mui: of 

cut^ Mate of bdng (iff. 

PrideliH^«( tbe &Ul«tin>tramriit*of euinon. 
' Dtoi^ i)f' Piety. 

'WiW sonqiiaiiitfa ore Uie instruments of vengcanfe 
on tboia naUons that have filled up the measure of 
iniquities, and ore grown ripe for caretstefi. Atterb. 
Excita'tion. ft. f. [from excito to excite, 
Lat,] 

1. The act of exciting, or putting into mo- 
tion. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient body 
eiUier by ingress of the ambient body into the body 
putrefied, or by ejrttotien and solicitation of tlie 
body putrefied, by the body ambient. ^ Bacon. 

2. The act of rousing or awakening. 
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" Watti^i Logick. 

To IRXCITE. V, a* \excitOt Lat.] 

1. To Touie; to animate; to stir up; to| 


encourage* 

. The lAcedemoniaiis were more excited to desire 
of honour with the excellent rerses of the poi»t 
TirtmjMu than with all the exhortations of theii 
captaiajl Spenser't Ireland, 

Tfliatliind of poesjr wliich excites to virtue the 
g^ate&t men^ is of greatest use to human kind. 

Dryden, 

a.'Tgpntiiimotion; to awaken; to raise. 
Exci tement, n. s. [from excitt.] The 
motive by which one is stirred up, ani- 
mated; or put in action. 

How stand I then, 

That liave a fatlier kill’d, a mother itain*d, 
ExcUemoftt of my reason and my blood, 

Atnd;iet all sleep ? Shakesp, Tempest, 

ExcifTBiE* n. t. [6rom excite,] 

1. One that stirs up others, or puts them 
in motion. 

They never punished the delinquency of the tu- 
nfulb arid their exciters, Kvn^ Charles. 

8. The cause by which any thing is raised 
or pot in motion. 

IBophiia the grand exciter of industry. 

, Decay (if Piety, 

To EaCLAIM. r. n. [exclamo, Lat] 

1. To or ojtf with, veliepience; to make 
'"TnrwSfcfy ; to ciy out querulously and 

outrageously. 

This ring, 

Which, when you part from, lose, or give away. 
Let it presage the ruin of your love. 

And be luy” vantage to eiclaint ou you. Shakesp. 

lliosc who etcUSm against foreign tyranny, do, 
TO this intestine usurper, make an entire dedition 
of themselves. Decay oj Fief v 

I'be most insupportable of tyrants exclaim against 
the exercise of aroitrary power. ^ V Estrange. 

2. To declare with loud vociferation. 

Is Cade the son of Henry the Fifth, 

That thus you do exclaim you’ll go wiUi him ^ 

. Shake^. 

Exclaim, n. s. [from the verb.] Cla- 
mour ; outcry. Now disused. 

Alas, the part 1 had in Glo’stcr’s blood 
Doth more solicit me than your exclaimSf 
To stir against the butcliers of his life. Shakesp. 

ExclaI'mer. n, s, [from exclaim,] One 
that makes vehement outcries ; one that 
speaks with great heat and passion. 

fmust tell this exclaimer, that his manner of 
proceeding is very strange and unaccountable. 

Atterbury, 

Exclamation, n. s. [exclamatio, Lat.] 

1. Vehement outcry; clamour; outrage- 
' ous vocifenitioti. 

The ears of the people we continually beaten 
wHh raxUanations against abUiM in the church. j 

TBSher, Dedication. I 
^ither be patient, or intreat JW thk, | 

Or with the clamorous report of wat, 

I'lmt wilt I drov^u your exclafhatum, 

2. 'An emphaticad utterance ; a pal 
sentence. 

OMusidorus! Musidorus’ but what serve exr2a- 
matumsj where there are no ears to receive the 
sound f Sidney 

3. A note by which a pathetical sentence 
is marked thus! 

ExclVmatory. [from exclaim,] 

1. Practising exclamation. 

2. Containing exclamation. 
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To EXCLU DE, r. e. [exehdo^ Let,] 

1. To shut up; to hinder frein entrance 
or admisMon. 

Fenc’d with hedges and deep ditches round. 
Exclude til’ incroaohing|»ttla from thy ground. 

« T IT.*. Driik^sVirgU. 

Sure I am, unless I win tn arms. 

To stand eseluded from Bmilia's charms. Dryden, 
Bodies do each ftngly pp^es8 its proper portion, 
according to the extent of its solid parts, and there- 
by exclude all other bodies from that space. Locke. 

Though these three sorts of substances do not 
exclude one another out of the same place, yet we 
cannot conceive but that they must necessarily 
each of tliem exclude any of the same kind out of 
the same place. Locke. 

If the church be so unhappily contrived as toex- 
elude from its communion such persons likeliest to 
have great abilities, it should he altered. Swfi. 

2. To debar; to hinder from participa- 
tion ; to prohibit. 

Justice, that sits and frowns where publick laws 
Exclude soft mercy from a private cause, 

In your tribunal roost herself does please ; 

Tliere only smiles, because she lives at ease.Dryd, 
This is Hutch partnership, to share in all our 
beneficial bargains, and exclude us wholly from 
theirs. Sw^, 

3. To except in any position. 

I. Not to comprehend in any grant or 
privilege. 

They separate from all apparent hone of life and 
salvatmn, thousands wliom the goodness of Al- 
mighty God doth not exclude. Hooker 

n To dismibs from the womb or egg. 

Others ground this disruption upon their conti- 
nued or protracted time of delivery, wherewith 
excluding but one a-day, the latter brood impatient, 
by a forcible proruption, aiitidates their period of 
exclusion. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Exclu'sion. n, s, [from exclude,] 

I . The act of shutting out or denying ad- 
mission. 

In bodies that need detention of spirits,^ the ex- 
elusion of the air doth good ; but in bodies that 
need emission of spirits, it doth hurt. Bacon. 

. lU^ection ; not reception in any man- 
ner. 

If he is for an entire exclusion of fear, which is 
supposed to have some influence in every law, he 
o|»poses himself to every government. Addium. 

3. 1 he act of debarring from any privilege 
or i>articipation. 

4. Exception. 

There was a question asked at the table, whether 
the French king would agree to have the disposing 
of the marriage of Bretame, with an exception 
and exclusion Uiat be should not marry her him- 
self? Bacon's Henry VM, 

5. The dismission of the young from the 
egg or womb. 

ilow were it possible the womb should contain 
tlie child, nay, sometimes twins, 'till they come to 
tlieir due perfection and maturity for exclusiim f 
Ray on the Creation. 

6. Ejection ; emission ; thing emitted. 

Ine salt and lixiviated serosity, with some por- 
tion of choler, is divided between the guts and 
' bladder, yet it remains undivided in birds, and 
hafftiiiut a single descent by the guU with the ex- 
cluioiiff of the belly. Brown's Vvlg. Err, 

Exclv'mve. [fh>m txelude.] 

1. Havin|f the power of excluding or deny- 
ing admiiaiw. 

They olMWie find none 
Of membrane, Jointi ofwtob, exclustve bars ; 

Easier than air with air, U spirits embrace, 

Total they mix. MiUon't Par, Lott, 

2. Debarring from pilllkxpEtim^ 
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In s^riptore there b no such thing ns nn heir 
th^ was, right of natuie, to inbent all, 

8. Not taking into «n account or nwalier: 

opposed to inchuive. 

1 know not whether he reckons the droMi uteiu* 
live or inclusive^ wHh hb three hundred mid sixty 
tons of copper. Su^. 

4. Excepting. 

Exclu'sively. mifo. [from exclusive,] 

1. Without adjmssipn of another to pailL 
cipation: sottetimes with to, property 
with of. 

It is not easy to discern among ^ many dif- 
fering substances obtained from the saihe portion 
of matter, which ought to he esteemed, exclutMu 
to all the rest, its inexistent elementary ingred^ 
ents ; much less what primogenUl and simple 
bodies, conveyed together, compose it. Boyk, 

Ulysses addresses himself to the queen chiefly 
or primarily, but not exclusively qf the kin^ 


. Without comprehension in an account 
or number ; not inclusively. 

The first part lasts from the date of the citation 
to the joining of issue, exclusively : the second con- 
tinues to a conclusion in the cause, inclusively. 

AyliJJe's Parergon, 

To Exco'ct. V, a, [excoctus, Lat] To 
boil up ; to make by boiling. 

Sait and sugar, excocted by heat, arc dissolved by 
cold and moisture. Bacons Nut. History, 

To Exco'gitate. V, a, \exco§^iio, Lat] 
To invent; to strike out by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this 
organ, what could he have possibly excogitated more 
accurate ^ Afore. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind 
seems to he universal ; but the particular methods 
of that origiiiatiun excogitated bv the heathen, 
were particular. Hale's Mankind, 

\Vc slidll find them to be little cUe than excogi- 
tated and invented models, not much arising from 
the true image of the things themselves. Hak, 

Excommu'nicable. adj. Liable or de- 
serving to be excommunicated. 

^ Perhaps eicommunkable ; yen, and cast for noto- 
rious improbity. Hooker, 

To Excommu'nicate. v. a. [excommtk 
nico, low Lat.] To eject from the com- 
munion of the visible church by an 
ecclesiastical censure ; to interdict from 
the participation of holy mysteries. ^ 
Thou shalt stand curst and excommunicate ; 

And blessed shall he he, that cloth revolt 
From his alh'giunce to an herctick. Shaken* 
What if they shall excommunicate me, Imth the 
doctrine of meekness anv salve for me then ? 

Hammond's Pract. Cateefu 
The ofiice is performed by the parish-priest at 
interment, but not unto persons excommunicated, 
Ayltffe's Parergon. 

Excommunica'tion. n, s. [from excom- 
municate.] An ecclesiastical interdict; 
exclusion from the fellowship of the 
church. 

As for excommunication, it neither sbutteth out 
from the mystical, nor clean from the visible 
church ; but'only from fellowship with the visible 
in holy duties. - Hooker^ 

T. EXCO'RIATE. ». a. To flay; to strip 
ofi* the skin. 

An hypersarcosii arises upon the excoriated eye- 
lid, aucT turnoth it outward. Wiseman's Surgeiy, 

A looseness proves often a fatal symptom m fe- 
vers ; for it weakens, excoriates, and inflames the 
bowels. Arbuthnet, 

Excoria'tiok. tt I. tfrom exeoriale.] 
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!• Lom of sktn ; privation of skin ; the act 
rf flaying. 

The pitttite secerned la the iiose» mouth, and in- 
leitinei, it not an excrementitious, but h laudable 
humour, necessary for defending Uiose parts from 
canvfiatioas. Arbuthnot. 

% Plunder ; spoil ; the act of stripping of | 
possessions. 

It hath marvellously enhanced the revenues of | 
the crown, though with a pitiful excoriation of the 
poorer sort. Bowel. 

Excortica'tion. II. s. [from cortex, and 
ex, Lat.] Pulling the bark off anything. 

To E'xcRB ATE. r.a. [excreo, Lat.] To 
eject at the mouth by hawking, or 
forcing matter from the throat. 
EXCREMENT, n. s. [rjporrmcfi/win, Lat.] 
Hiat which is thrown out as useless, 
noxious, or corrupted from the natural 
passages of the body. 

We see that those excrementt, that are of the first 
digestion, smell the worst; as the excrementt from 
the belly. Bacon. 

It fares with politick bodies as witli the physi< 
cal ; each would convert all into their own proper 
substance, and cast forth as excrement what will 
nut so be changed. Ualeigh*t Enays. 

Their sordid avarice rakes 
In excrementt, and hires the very jakes, Vryden. 

Farce, in itself, is of a nasty scent ; 

But the gain smells not of the excrement. Dryden. 

You may find, by dissection, not only their sto- 
machs full of meat, but their intestines full of ez- 
crement. Bentley 

The excrementt of horses are nothing but hay, 
and, as sucti, combustible. Arbuthnot on AlimctUs. 

Exckemk'ntal. adj. Jfrom excrement.] 
That which is voided as excrement. 

God hatli given virtues to springs, fountains, 
earth, plants, and the excremental parts of the 
basest living creatures. Raletg^h. 

Excbemknti'tious. adj, [from cxcre- 
ment,] Containing excrements; con- 
sisting of matter excreted from tfiebody ; 
offensive or useless to the b<xly. 

The excrementitiovt moisture passelh in birds 
tlirough a fairer and more delicate strainer than in 
beasts. Bacon. 

Toil of the mind destroys health, by attracting 
the spirits from their task of concoction to the 
brain ; whither they carry along with them clouds 
of vapours and cxcremenUtwm humours. Hanrq. 

The lungs are the grand einunctory of the body ; 
and the main end of respiralioa is continually to 
discharge und exnel an eicrementitiout fiuid out of 
the mass of bloorl. JVoodwurd. 

An animal fluid no ways ercrementdiout, mild, 
elaborated, and nutritious. Arbathnot on Alimentt. 

Excre'scenc’K. \ n.s, [e.ifmfd, Lat.] 
Excre'sceNCY. J Somewhat growing 
out of another without use, and contrary 
to the common order of production ; pre- 
ternatural production. 

All beyond this is monstrons, ’tis out of nature, 
Tis m excrescence, and not a livuig part 

We have little more than the etcrexcenciet of the 
Spanish monarchy. Addison on the War 

They aie the excrescences of our souls; which, 
like our hair and beards, look horrid or becoming, 
as we cut or Jet them grow. TatUr. 

Tpiuoars and exci'etcencesot plants, out of wlijcb 
fen^ratly issues a fly or a worm, are at first made 
by such* insects which wound Uie tender buds. 

Bentley. 

^ckr'scemt. adj. [exercacetu, Lat] 
Hiat which grows out of another with 
preternatural superfluity. 
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Expunge the whole, or lop th* e x cre s c en t parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then sec how little the remaining sum. 

Which serv’d the past, and must the times to 
come. P(^e. 

Excretion, h. [excretio, Lat] 

1. Separation of animal substance; ejecting 

somewhat quite out of the body, as of| 
no further use, which is called excre- 
ment. Quincy. 

The symptoms of the excretion of the bile viti- 
ated, are a yellowish skin, white hardfieces, loss 
of appetite, and lixivial urine. Arbuth, on Alim. 

2. The thing excemed. 

The moss from apple-trees is little better than 
an excretion. Bacon. 

Excre'tive. od). excretns, Lat] Having 
the power of separating and ejecting 
excrements. 

A diminution of the body happens by the ex- 
cretive faculty, excemlng and evacuating more 
than necessary. Harvey on Consumptions., 

Excretory, a^. [from excretion.] Hav- 
ing the quality of separating and eject- 
ing superfluous parts. 

E'xrRETORY. n.s. The instrument ofl 
excretion. 

Excretories of the body are nothing but slender 
slips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated 
juice from the blood. Cheyne, 

Excru'ciable. adj. [from excruciate.] 
Liable to torment. Diet. 

To EXCRU'CIATE. v. a. [cxcrucio, Lat.] 
To torture ; to torment. 

And here iny heart long time excruciate, 
Amongst the li^ves I rested all that night. Ckapm. 

Leave them, as long as they keep their hard- 
ness and impenitent hearts, to those knowing and 
excriicuiting fears, those whips of the Divine Ne- 
mesis, that frequently scourge evcnatiicists tliem- 
selves. Bentley 

ExciiBA'TlON.n. s. [excubatio, Lat.] The 
act of watching all night. Diet, 

To Excu'lp ATE. V. a. \€X and culpo, Lat.] 
1^0 clear from the imputation of a fault. 

A good child will not seek to esculpate herself at 
the expcnce of the must revered characters. C/arusa. 

Tj Excu'r. v. n. To pass beyond limits. 
A word not used. 

His disease was an asthma, oft exenrring to an 
orthopnmia ; the cause, a translation of tartarous 
humours from his joints to his lungs. Harvey. 

Excu'rsion. n. s. [excursion, Fr. ex- 
curro, Lat.] 

1. The act of deviating from the stated or 
settled path ; a ramble. 

'riie muse whoseearly voice you taught to sing, 
Prescrib’d her heights, and prun’d her tender 
wing; 

Her guide now lost, no more attempts to rise, 

But m liiw numbers short excursions tries. Pope. 

2. An expedition into some distant part. 

Jhe mind extends its thouglits often beyond 
the utmost expansion of mattei, and makes exenr 
Sions into that iiicoiiiprcheiisihic. Imckl. 

3. Progression beyond fixed limits. 

'I he causes of those great ncurswns of the sc^ 
sons into llie exlrenies of cold ami heat, are wy 
obscure. Arbathnot m Air. 

4. Digression ; ramble from a subject* 

Expect not lliat I should beg pardon fi»ir tliis ex- 
cursioH, TUI I think it a digression, to insist on Uic 
blessedness of Christ in heaveiu 

Boyle's Seraph. Love. 

I am too weary to alisiii my^lf any excursion 
from the main design. Atterbury. 

Excu'rsivb. a^\ rfrom excuiro, Lat] 
Rambling; wandemig; deviating. 

But why so far excursive, when at hand 
Fahr-hauded Spring uubosoms every grace? Thom. 
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Excusable, adj. [from cxcuh.] Par* 
donable ; that tor which some excuse or 
apology may be admitu^d. 

j'liough he were alread y stept into the winter of 
his age, lie found himself wurin in those desires, 
which were in his son far more excusable, ^ney. 

Learned men are excusable in particulars, where- 
upon our salvation dependeth not. Raleigh's Hist. 

Not only tliat ; 

That were eicutabk, that and thousands mure 
Of scmblable import. i^iaketp. Ant, and Cleop. 

For iiiH intermeddling with arms he is the more 
ezf cujaMe, because many otliers of his coat are com- 
manders. Bowel. 

Before the Gospel, impeuitency was much more 
excusable, because men were ignorant. TiUottots. 

Excu'sablbness. n. t. [from excitMiUe.] 
Pardonableness; capability to be ex- 
cused. 

It may satisfy others of the excutableness of mj 
dissatisfaction, to peruse the ensuing relation 

B^U. 

Excusa'tion. n, s. [from excuse.] Ex- 
cuse ; plea ; apology. 

Prefaces, excusatums, and other speeches of re- 
feiencc to the ;>erson, though tliey seem to pro- 
ceed of modesty, they are bravery. Bacon’s Ettayt. 

Goodness to be admired, that it refuted not his 
argument ill the punishment of his excusation. 

Bmvn, 

Excu'satory. adj. [from excuse.] Plead- 
ing excuse ; apologetical ; making apo- 
logy. 

To EXCU'SE. V. a. [excuse, Lat] 

1. To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excuse their faults, good men will 
leave them ; 

He acts the third aime that defends the first. 

BenJonton. 

2. To disengage from an obligation ; re- 
mit attendance. 

I have bought a niece of ground, and T must 
needs go and see it : 1 pr.iy thee have me excused, 

Luke. 

Liud attended tlroughout that whole iourncy, 
which he was nut obliged to do, and no doubt 
would have been excused Irum it. Clarendon, 

3. To remit ; not to exact ; as, to excuse a 
forfeiture. 

4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any 
thing ; to obtain remission. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their 
dwellings to go up to tlie tem]>ie, excuse tlieir 
journey. SoutK 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 

O, ihou, wlioeVr thou art, tTcuse tlie force 
These men have us'd ; and O befriend our oourse ! 

Addkoi^ 

Excuse some courtly strains ; 

No whiter page tliaii Addison's remains. Pope. 

6. To throw off imputation by a feigned 

apology. fn* 

Think j ou that we exen^ 

7. To justify ; tp vinmeate* Thh mm k 

rare. f ' 

Accusing ie else escimug one auotlier. Rem. 

Exclfift. 0* [from the verb. The last 

syllable of the verb is sounded as if 
written exeuze, that of the noun with the 
natural sound.] 

L Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 

I wass t u|>on by some of your servants, whom 
because I have in my )ust defence evil entreated, 

I came to make my excuse to you btdncy. 

lie gone, I will not hear thj!»‘ vain earuir; 

But, as thou lov’st thy life, make sjieed from 
hence. . Shaken^ 

As good succois admits no examination, so the 
contrary allows of no excuse, how reasonable or 
just soever. Rdskigk^ 
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We find out some excuKox other for referring j 
good reiiointions, 'Ull our intended retreat i» cut! 
off by death. ^ Addiion. 

2. Tiie act of excuf«ing or apt)logi.sing« 

Heaven put it in tin mind to take it hencct 
That thou mighl’st wm the more thy fathci’s lovCj 
Pleading so wisely in ticuse of it. ihak. Hen. IV 

3. Cause for ’which one is excused. 

liCl no vain hope .your ensy mind seduce ; 

For rich ill poets are witlmut earcMSC. Rtnammon. 

Nothing ljut love this patience could produce ; 
And 1 allow your rage that kind excuse. Dryden. 

Excu'seless. adj, [from excuse,'] That 
for which no excuse or apology can be 
given. 

TImj voluntary enslaving myself is excutelm. 

Decay ef Piety. 

Excuser. n,s, [from 

1. One who pleads for anolher. 

In vain would his cjciwers endeavour to pHlliate 
his enormities, by imputing them to madness. 

^ Swift. 

2. One who forgives another. 

To EXCESS, v.a, Lat.] To 

seize and detain by law. 

The person of a man ouglit not, by the civil 
law, to oe taken for a debt, unless his goods ami 
estate has been first ticuMcd. Ayiifts Parergon. 

Excd'ssion. n, s, [excussio, Lat.] Seizure 
by law. 

If upon an excussion there are not goods to satisfy 
the judgment, his body may be attached. Ayitjje. 

E'xecrable. ttdj, [execrabilis, Lat.] Hate- 
ful ; detestable ; accursed ; aborninaitlc. 

For us to change that which he hathestablishetl, 
they hold iteiecrtf6/e pride and presumption. 

Hooker. 

Of the visible church of Jesus Christ those may 
be, in respect of their oui ward profession , w ho, iii 
regard of their inward disposition, aie most wur-| 
ihily both hateful in the sight of God himself, and I 
in the eyes of the sounder parts of the visible 
church most exccrahle. Hooker, 

Give seiilencH on thUeiccrahlc wrefeh, 

That hath been br< < ler of these dire ovtMits Shak. 

When execrable 'J ro\ in ashes ).j \ , 

Through fires, and sword.s, ami seas, they forc’d 
their way. 'Diylen. 

Execrably, adv. [fr.mi execrable.] 
Cursedlyr abominably. 

'Tis fustian all, ’tis eiecrabl^f bad ; 

But if tliey will be fools, must > ou br mad ^ Dryd. 

To EXECRATE, v.a. [rrartir, Lat.] 
To curse; to iniprocate ill upon; to 
abominate. 

Extinction of some tyranny, by tlie indignation 
of a people, makes way for -biuc forin contrary to 
that which they lately eiecrmcd and detested 

Tetttfde. 

Exbcra'tion. ». s. [from execrate,] \ 
Curse; imprecation of evil. 

Alisrhanoe and sorrow go along with you, 

And threefbtd ^ijpcunce tend upon your steps ! 

, *«^ease, gentle queen, these execralioM Shnhep. 

For tbb we may thank Adam ! but his thanks 
' €hall be the execration, Miltmis Par. Lost. 

The Indians, at naming the titvil, did spit on 
the ground in token of esecratim, StilUngfieet 

EXECT. r.a, [execo,Lnt,] 
out ; to cut away. ' h 

Were it not for the effusion of blood which 
would follow an excction, the liver might not only 
be exerted, but its office supplied by the spleen 
and other parts. Harvey on Contun^tiotis. 

Exe'ction. n. $. [from exect] The act! 

of cutting out. Sec EXECT. 

To EXECUTE, r. a, \exequor, Lat.] 

1. To perform ; to practise. 

Agaiiiit sU gods of Egypt i will execute 
jadgment. Exodus, 
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He casta into the balance the promise of a re< 
ward to such as should execute, and of punishment 
to such ns should neglect their coiumissfen. Stmth, 

2. To put in act; to do what is planned or 
determined. 

Men ui«iy not devise laws, but are bound for 
ever to use and execute tiiose which God hath de- 
livered. Hooker, 

The government here is so regularly disposed 
that it ^most executes itself. Swift- 

Absalom pronounced sentence of death against 
his brother, and had it executed too. Locke. 

3. To put to death according to form of 
justice ; to punish capitally. 

Fitzosborn was executed under liim, or discarded 
into foreign service for a pretty shadow of exile- 
ment. Spenser. 

Sir William Brcminghara was executed for trea- 
son. Davies, 

C> lyburn, could *st thou reason and dispute, 
Could thou hut judge as well as execute, 

How often would’st thou change the felon's doom, 
And truss some sLern chief justice in his room I 

Dtyden. 

4. To put to death ; to kill. 

Tlie treacherous Fastolfc wounds niy peace, 

W hoiii with my bare fists 1 would execute, 

If J now had him. Sliakesp. Henry VI. 

To Execute. v,n. To perform tlie 
proper office. 

'The cannon against St. Steplien^s gate executed 
so well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, 
and entry opciicu into the city. Sir J. Hayward, 

Executkr. n.s, [from execute,] 

1. He that performs or executes any thing. 
My sweet mi.stress 

Weeps w hen she secs me work, and says such 
baseness 

Had ne'er like crecutcr. Shak. 

Sopliocle*» and Euripides, in tlieir most beauti 
ful puces, arc impartial executors of poelick jus 
tice. Dennis. 

2. He that is intrusted to perform the will 
of a testator. In this sense the accent 
is on the second syllable. 

Let’s chu'-e tJicuicn, and talk of wills; 

And yet not so , tor what cuiiwc bequeath^ Shak. 

3. An executioner; one who puts others to 
Death. Disused. 

'1 lie sad-ey’d justice with his surly^ hum 
Dcliveis o’er to fTfCMtcrs pale 
'1 he la/y yawning drone. Shak. Henry V. 

ExE'cuTr.iisHiP. n, s, [from cxccuicr,] 
The office of him that is appointed to 
perform the uill of the defunct. 

Foi fishing for teMtainents and esecuterships it is 
woise, by how inucli men submit themselves to 
nieaii peisons, than in •ervicc. Bacon. 

Execu tion. n.s, [from execute,] 

1. Performance; practice, 

V\ hen things are come to the execution, there is 
no secrecy comparable to celerity. Bacon's Essays. 

I wisli no better 

I'han Imve liim hold Uiat purpose, and to put it 
In execution, Shakesp. Coriolanut. 

I like thy counsel ; and how well 1 like it. 

The liccittnm of it shall make known. Sliaketp. 

The excellency of the subject contributed much 
to the hapjiiness of the caecufton. Dryden. 

2. The last act of the law in civil causes, 
by which possession is giveu of body or 
goods. 

Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in cae- 
cuium for the whole fix thousand pounds. 

ClarquUm, 

3. Capital punishment; death inflicted by 
forms of law* 

Good rest 

—•As wretches have oUn night, 

That wait for execuHtm hr the mom. Shahetp, 

I have seen, . 

When, after e«ecutfeii,||dgixient bath 
Repented o’er bit doom. 
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Laws support those crimes they clieckt before, 
And exeeuHons now affright no more. Cnoch, 

4, Destruction; slau^ter. 

Brave Macbetli, with his brandish’d iteelf 
Which smok’d with bloody execution, 

Carv’d out ins passage. Shak, 

The execution had been too cruel, and far ex- 
ceeding tbc bounds of ordinary hostility. Hayw* 

5. It is used with the verb do. 

When tlie tongue is the weapon, a man may 
strike where he cannot reach, and a word shall 
do execution both further and deeper than the 
mightiest blow. South, 

Ships of such height and strensth, that his ves- 
sels could do no execution upon them. Arbuthnot, 

Execu'tioner. n , 8 , [fh>m execution ,] 

1. He that puts in act, or executes ; in Uiis 
sense cxccuter is now more used. 

It i.s a comfort to the executioners of this odice, 
when they consider that they canqot be guilty of 
oppression. ^ Bacon. 

The licart of every man was in the hand of Go(L 
and he could have made them executioners of his 
wrath upon one another. Woodward's Nat, Hist, 
In this case every man hath a right to punish 
the offender, and be the executioner of the law of 
nature. ^ Locke, 

2. He that inflicts capital punishment; he 
that puts to deatli according to the sen- 
tence of the law. 

He, bom of the greatest blood, submitted him- 
self to be servant to the executioner that should pul 
to deal!) Musidorus. Sidney. 

The deluge was not sent only as an executioner 
to mankintT, but its prime, errand was to reform 
the earth. UWaiwrd. 

3. He that kills ; he that murthers. 

Is not the causer of the timeless deaths, 

As blameful as the excentUmerf Shakesp, 

I would not be tby tiecnthmer : 

I fly tliee, for I would not injure tliec ; 

Thou tell’st me theic is murder in mine eyes. 

Shake^. 

4. The instrument by wliich any thing is 
performed. 

All along 

The walls , ubomiimhle ornaments! 

Are tools of wiath, anvils of torments hung, 

Fell executioners of foul intents. Crashaw. 

Exe'cutive. adj. [itom execute,] 

1. Having tlie quality of executing or per- 
forming. 

I’liey are the nimblest, agil, strongest instru- 
ments, fittest to be executive of the commands of 
the souls. Hale, 

2. Active ; not deliberative ; not legislative ; 
having the power to put in act the laws. 

'J’be Homan emperors were possessed of the 
whole legislative as well as executive power. 

Addisin. 

Hobbes confounds the executive with tlic legis- 
lative power, though ail well instituted states have 
ever placed them in different hands. Sw^t, 

Exe'cutrix. n, s, [from execute,] A 
woman intrusted to perform the will of 
the testator. 

Ho did, after the death of the carl, buy of Ins 
execulnx the remnant of the term. Bacon, 

Exeqe'sis. n, s. [If^yturK.] An explanar 
tion. 

Exegb'tical. adJ, [tlpuyfmK^,] Expla- 
natory ; expository. 

1 have here and there interspersed some critical 
and some esegetkal notes, fit for learners tol^w, 
and not unfit Tor some teachers to read. Walker, 


Exe'mplar. «. $, [exemplar^ .^*0 ^ 
pattern; an example to be imitated. 

The idea and exemplar of the world was first in 
God. , JRafeigk. 

Tlicy began at a known body, a barleycorn. Um 
weight whereof it therefore called a grain ; which 
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«titeth, being muUipltcd to scruples, drachms, 
ounces, and pounds, and then those weights, as 
they happen to take tiiem.are fixed by authority, 
mia exmplart of tltem jtublickly kept. Holder. 

If he intends to murder liis prince, as Cromwell 
did, he must persuade him that he resolves nothing 
but his safety ; as the same grand ex^’niplar hypo- 
crisy did befoic. South. 

ifest poet! fit exetnplar for the tribe 
OfPhmbus. Philips. 

Exe'mplarily. adv. [from exemplary,] 

1, In such a manner as deserves imitation. 

Site it eiemplariiy loyal in a high exact obedience. 

Homl> 

2. In such a manner as may warn others. 

Some lie punisheth exemplarily in this world, 
that we miglit from thence have a taste or glimpse 
of his future justice. I fakeivill. 

If he had shut the commons house, whilst their 
champions wen; exemplarily punished, their juris- 
diction would proimhly in a short time imve been 
brought within due limits. Clarendon. 

Exb'mplariness. w. 8, [from exemplary.] 
State of standing as a pattern to be 
ctmied. 

Ill Scripture wc find several titles given to Christ, 
wbicli import his exemplariness as of a prince and 
a captain, a master and a guide. Tillotson. 

Exe'mplary. adj, [from exemplar.] 

1 . Such as may deserve to be proposed to 
imitation, whether persons or things. 

The archbishops and bishops have the govern- 
ment of the church: be not you the mean to pre- 
fer any to those places, but only for their learning, 
gravity, and worth : their lives and doctrine ought 
to be ezemplarq. ^ Jincm. 

If all these were exemplary iu the conduct of| 
their lives, religion would receive a mighty encou- 
ragement. ‘ Su'i/t. 

2. Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repressed hy exemplary 
justice, 1 had obtained ail tiiat 1 designed. 

King Charles. 

3. Such as may attract notice and imita- 
tion. 

Awaking therefore, as who long had d ream’d, 
Much of my women and their gods ashuiu’d. 

From this abyss of eximplarq vice 

Resolv’d, as time might aid my thought, to rise. 

Prior. 

When any duty is fallen under a genera! disuse 
and neglect, in such a case the must visible and ei- 
emplary performance is required. Rogers. 

Exemplifica'tion. n. s. [from exem- 
plify.] A copy ; a transcript. 

An ambassador of Scotland demanded an exem^ 
plfjication of the articles of peace. Hayvxird. 

A love of vice ns such, a delighting hrsin for 
its own sake, is in iiiiitation, or rather an exempli-, 
fication of the malice of the devil. South, 

To Exe'mplify. v.a. [from exemplar,] 

1. To illustrate by example. 

This might be ciemphjied even by heaps of 
rites and customs, now superstitious in the greatest 
part of the Christian world. IfiX^ker. 

Our author has exemplified Iris precepts in the 
very precepts ifieraselves. Sjiectator, 

A satire may tw* exemplified by pictures, cha- 
racters, and examples. Pope. 

2. To transcribe ; to copy ; in the juridical 
sense, to take an attested copy. 

To EXE'MPT. V. a. [exemptus, Lat.] To 
privilege; to grant immunity from. 

Tilings done well, 

And with a care, exempt themselves from fear : 
Things done without example, in their issue 
Are to be fear’d. Shaketp, 

The religious were not exempted, but fougnt 
among the other soldiers. 

Knollei*t History of the Turks. 
The emperors erempted them froth all taxes, to 
which tliey subjected merchants witliout excep* 
tloa Arbuthnot m Coins. 
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Exempt, atf/. [from the verb.] 

1. Free by privilege. 

Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 

But wrong not that wrong with a mere coiitcmjit, 

Shakexft. 

An abbot cannot, without the consent of his 
coiivent, subject a monastery to any, from whose 
jurisdiction such monastery exempted. Ayltjje. 

2. Not subject ; not liable to. 

Do not once hope, that thou canst tempt 
A spirit so resolved to tread 

Upon thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets that thou canst spread. B.Jonson. 

No man, not even the most powerful among the 
sons of men, is exempt from the chances of human 
life. Atterbury. 

The god constrains the Greek to roam, 

A hojieTess exile from his native home, 

From death alone exempt. Pope's Odyssey. 

3. Clear ; not included. 

Ilis dreadful imprecation hear ; 

*11s laid on all, not any one extmpt. Lets Oedipus. 

4. Cut off from. l)isused. 

Was not tli 3 ’ father for treason ’headed ? 

And by his treason stand’s! not thou attainted. 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry ? 

Shukesp. 

Exe'mption. n.8. [from exempt] Im- 
munity ; privilege from evil ; freedom 
from imposts or burdensome employ- 
ments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to ennuire of 
a man’s death, which also must be granted fieely. 

Bacon. 

The Homan laws gave particular exemptions to 
such as built shijis or traded in corn. Afhuthnot. 

Exempti'tious. adj. [from exemptiis, 
Lat.] Separable; that which may be 

I taken from another. 

If the motion were loose or eximptitious from 
matter, I could be convinced that it had extension 
of its own. More. 

To Exe'nterate. V. a. [cxentcro, Lat.] 
To embowel ; to deprive of the entrails. 

A toad contains not those urinary jmrts winch 
are found in other aniiiiuls to avoid that serous ex- 
cretion, which may appiur unto any that cicnte~ 
rates or dissects tin in. Brown. 

Exejntera'tion. n.s. [exenleraiio, Lat.] 
The act of taking out tlie bowels ; em- 
bowel ling. 

Beionius not only afiirras that chaniclions feed 
on flies, ciiterpillais, beetles, and other insects, 
but upon cxentcrutioxi, he found these animals in 
their bellies. Broun. 

E'xequial. adj. [from exequim, Lat.] 
Funeral ; relating to funerals. Dkt, 

E'x eq u i ES . n . without a singular, [f r - 
eqtiue, Lat] Funeral rites; the cere- 
mony of burial ; the proccsbion of biirinl. 
For this word obsequies is often used, 
but not so properly. 

Ix‘l’s IK t fortxct 

'I’lie iv'blc Duke of lh*dford lnt<’ deceas’d, 

But see hts exequies tullill d iu Roan. Shuh'sp, 

The tragical emi of the two biothers, wh. st> 
exequies tlic next successor had leisure to ])Orfonu. 

Exe'rcent. adJ. [exervens, Lat.] JWSc- 
tising; following any calling or/Voca- 
tion. 

The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to 
give his patronage and a&sukance unco a litigant 
III distress fur want of an advocate. Ayl. 

EXERCISE, fi. s. [mireiiium, Lat.] 

1 . Labour of the bo4y ; labour considered 
as conducive to ^ cure or prevention 
of diseases. 
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Men ought to bewme that they use uot exercise 
and a spare diet both ; hut if muca exercise, a plen- 
tiful diet ; if sparing diet, little cfercise. Bacon, 
^ The wise for cure on novisc depend ; 

God never made Ins wmk foi man to mend. Vryd. 

He is exact in prpsc*-ihiug the eiei'ciscs of his 
patients, ordering sonic of them to walk eighty 
stadia in a day, wiiicii is about nine English iinlet. 

Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Tlie purest exercise of health, 

Ibe kind refresher of the Summer heats. Thomson. 

2. Sometliing done for amusement. 

As a watcliful king, he would not neglv ct bb 
safety, tfiiiiking nevertheless to perform all things 
rather .ts an ciei'cise than as a labour. Bacon. 

3. Habitual action by which the body is 
formed to gracefulness ; air, and gentle- 
ness. 

He was strong of body, and so much the 
stronger as he, hy a wdl-disciplined exercise, 
taught it both to di» and to sufler. Sidney. 

The Front li apply themselves more universally 
to llicir Ltcrri^cs than anjy nation ; one seldom sees 
ft gtntleiuan that docs not fence, dance, 

and ride. Addison. 

4. Preparatory practice in order to skill * 
as, the ejereise of soldiers. 

5. Uhc; actual application of any thing. 

I'lic sceptre of spiritual regimen t)\tr us in this 
piesent world, is at tlie length to he yielded up 
into the h.nuls <if the Father which gave it j that 
is, the use and cieicise ihticid* shall tease, there 
lx iug no lunger on eartli any luililiUit church to 
govern. ^ Hooker. 

0. Practice; outward performance. 

Lewis refused eien those of the church of Eng- 
land, who followed their master to bt. Uermai'i s, 
the puhlick nercm of Iheir rtligion. Addison. 

7. Employment frequently repeated. 

'I'he Icaining of the situation and houndatits of 
kingdoms, heingonlv «ni cicrctsc of the eyesauti 
menior\ , u cliild with pleasure will learn tueiii. 

Ixfcke. 

Childr<*n, hy the cjci'cise of their senses about 
objects tliat lilTect them in the womb, receive 
some few idiiis before they aic born. Locke. 

Pm CISC is very alluring and enlerjaining to the 
uiuleistunding, w hue its reasoning powers are em- 
ployed without laht>ui. Watts. 

8. Task ; that w hich one is appointed to 
perform. 

Patience is more oft the exercise 
Of saints, the trial of tlieir fortitude 
Making them each his owji deliverer, 

Atid victor over all 

1 hat tyranny or foi tune c.m inflict. Milton. 

9. Act of divine worship, w hether puhlick 
or private. 

Good sir John, 

I ’ill in ^ our debt for your last exercise; 

Come the next Sabbath, and 1 will content you. 

Sfushesp. 

To E xercise, v. a, [extrceo, Lat.] 

[ . To employ ; to engage 

’J'Ins faculty of the when it 

immediately about it oatled JodgitBItet. 

' Xdicka. 

2. To trnin^y use to any net. 

’Ihc l^cntiau tongue was the study of their 
ydilm: it was tlieir own language they were in- 
structed and exercised in. L^ke. 

3. To make skilful or dexterous by prac- 
tice ; to habituate. 

Strong meat bcloiigeth to them who, hy reason 
of use, have their senses exercised to discern hoili 
good and evil, Jlelrr. 

Reason, by its own penetration, wlicic it is 
strong ^nd exercised, usually see.s quicker and 
clearer without syllogism. Locke. 

And now the goddess, exercis'd in ill, 

'Who watch’d an hour to work her impious will, 
Afoends the roof, DrydenU ACueid. 
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4 . To hu^; to keep bu^. 

He wfil exercite himielf with plfasure, and with 
out wcoriiieM, in that godlika employment o: 
doing good. Atterburif. 

6. To task ; to keep empk^ed as a penal 
injundion. 

Sore travel hath God given to the soni of roan, 
to be esercued therewith. £ccl, i. IS. 
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^Wlieie pain of uimxtin^uiahable fire 


mton. 


Must aierdie us without hope of end. 

€• To practise; to perform. 

A man's body is omfined to a place; where 
friendship is, alf offices are granted to him and his 
deputy ; for he may eaerciie them by his friend. 

Bacon’s Esmys. 

Age’s chief arts, and arms, are to grow wise 
Virtue to know, and, known, to ecercise. Denham. 

7. To exert ; to put in use. 

7’he p incfs of the Gt*ntiles exrrrfsc dominion 
over them, and they that arc great excrersr autho* 
rity iipmi them Matt, tx. 

Their cunscience> oblige them to suhtuii to that 
dominion wliuh their governours bad a right to 
exercise over them Locke. 

8. To practise or use in order to habitual 
skill 

To you such scabb’d hirsh fruit is given, as raw 
Young soldiers at their exerettin^ gnaw. Dryden. 

Mean while I’ll draw up my Numidiaii troop 
Within tlic square, to eiercise their arms. Addison. 
To E'xsrcisr. V , II. To use exercise; to 
labour for health or for amusement. 

The Lacedemonians were remarkable fur the 
aport, and Alexander the Great frcquontl\ eier- 
€ued at it. Lroume 

Exerciser, n.^. [from ejcercise.] He 
that directs or uses exercise. Dirt. 
Exercita'tion. «. s. [exercUatio, Lat] 

1. Exercise. 

It were some extenuation of the curse, if in 
eudore mltus tui were coiifinable unto conmreal 
egereUatimt, Drown* 

d. Practice ; use. 

By frequent exercitatiens we fonn them within 
us. Felton. 

To EXE'RT. r. a, \exero^ l.,at.] 

1. To use with an effort ; to use with ar- 
dour and vehemence. 


Exestu A'TION. fi« a, [exm$iuo, Lai.] The I To EXH ATJST. v* f * 
state of boiling^; tumultuous heat ; efier- j h To drain ; to'* wniaifh ; to deptivoby 

draining. 

Single men he manjr times niom bharitkhfe, be* 


vescence; ebulUtton. 

Saltpetre is in operation a cold body : pbysl 
ciaiiB and chymist? give U in fevers, to allay tlic 
inward esestuatiotdi of the blood ahd humours. 

Boyle. 

To Exfo'li ATB. V. II* [do? and folium, Lat,] 
To shell off; to separate, as a corrupt 
bone from the sound part. A term of | 
chirui^ery. 


Our work went on successfully, the bone ex- 
foliating from the edges. Wiseman' t Surgery. 


When tlm service of Britain requires your cou- 
rage and conduct, you may exert them butli. 

Dryden. 

WhateVr I am, each faculty. 

The utmost power of my exerted soul. 

Preserves a being only mr your service. Howe. 

2. To put forth ; to perform. 

Wlien the will has exerted an act of command 
upon any faculty of the soul, or member of the 
body, it has done all that the whole mao, as a 
moral agent, can do for the actual exercise or em- 
ployment of such a faculty or mcnjl>er. South. 

3. To enforce ; to push to an effort. With 
the iFciprocal pronoun. 

Strung virtue, liae strong nature, struggles still ; 
itself; Slid then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

4 To brin^ out. 

The several parts lay hidden in the piece, 

Xh' occasion but exerted thal or this. Dryden. 

6, To emit; to push out; to put forth. 

The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems emt i ^ . 
Tbeir feeble heads. ^ Pj^^ 

The stars, no longer overlaid witli wei|^ 

Exert their heads from underneath the nuu», 

And upward shoot and kindle as they past. 

And with diffusive light adorn the heavenly place. 

Dryden. 

Exb'rtion. w. $• [from exert,] The act 
of exerting ; effort, 

Exe'sion. n. s, [exetus, Lat.] The act 
of eating through. 

Theophrastus demeth the exeeion ot forcing of j 
vipers through the belly of the data. Brvm. 


Exfolia'tion. n,s. [from exfoliate.] 
The process by which the corrupted 
part of the bone separates from the 
sound. 

If tlie boiio be dressed, flic flesh will soon arise 
in that c*uL of the bone, and make eifohation of 
w hat is necessary, and iiicarn it. Wuemm's Surg. 

Exfo'liativk. ai/j. [from exfoliate,] 
That which has the power of procuring 
exfoliation. 

Dress the bone witli the milder exfoUalives, 'till 
the burnt bone is cast off. Wtsemani Surgery. 

Exha'LABLE. adf, [from exhale.] That 
which may be evaporated or exhaled. 

The fire may resolve some of the more spiritu- 
ous and cihaUihle pails, whereof distilUtiou has 
shewn me that alabaster is not destitute, into va* 
pours. Boyle. 

Exhala'tion. n. s. [exhalatio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of exhaling or sending out in 
vapours; emthsioti. 

2. I'he state of evaporating or flying out 
in vapours; evaporation 

3. That which rises in vapours^ and some- 
limes takes the form of meteors. 

No nat’ral eihabtum in the sky. 

No ’scape of nature, no distemper^ day, 

But they would pluck away its iiut’ral cause. 

And cafl them meteors, prodigies, and signs. 

Shakep. 

Mosing in so high a sphe^'e, and with so vigo- 
rous H lustre, he must needs, as tlie sun, raise 
many envious exhalations; which, condoused by 
a popular odium, are capable to cast a cloud upuii 
the brightest merit and integrity. King Charles. 
A fdbrick huge 

Rose like an exhalatum, with the sound 
Of dulcet sj^niphouies and voices sweet. Milton. 

It IS no wonder if the tartli be often shaken, 
there being quantifies of eshaUitions within those 
mines, or cavernons passages, that are capable of 
rarefaction and infiaroraatioii. ^ Bum, 

The growing tow’rs like exhalations rise. 

And the huge columns heave into the skies. Pope. 

To EXHA'LE. V. a. [exhalo, Lat.] 

1. To send or draw out in vapours or 
fumes. 

Yon light is not daylight, 1 know it well : 

It is some meteor that tiie sun exhalest 

To be to thee this nigbt a torch-bearer. Shakesp, 

1 flattered myself witli the hopes tliat the va- 
pour had licen exhaled. ^ Temple. 

Fear freezes minds ; but love like heat, 

Exhales the soul sublime to seek her native seat. 

Dryden. 

draw out. 

See, dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afresh ! 
Blush, blush, thou lump of foul deformity ; 

For 'tii thy presence that exhales this blood 
From cold emty veins, where no blood 

dwells 1 * Shakesp. 

£xh a'lement. 11. 4 [from exhale.] Mat- 
ter exhaled ; vapoi^ 

Nor will polisli'd amb% although it send forth 
a gross and corporeal exmmment, be found a long 
time defective upon tfaeeaactest scales. Brom, 


cause their means arcless eehtfl^Ued, Ba^ 
Snermatick matwr of a Vil^tis sorf founds In 
the olood, exhausts It of its best spirits) and dhrNtv 
tlie flower of It to the seminal Vessels. Wisemm, 

. To draw out tptally; to diw 'till 
thing is left ' 

U'hoiigh t^ie knoi^BI%e'^^ haVe Ihft ^s be ' 
wortii our study, 3 etrthvy,par4aii«ind its thea- 

sures : they left a gseat deal ipi the indospy and 
sagacity of after^ges. j , Loekt. 

Seems f^lt awhile, with foster taAh ; 

But when the aliea cf nqiost is^exhemst^ . f > 

Its native poverty agtwppevails. PkUipi, 

EXHA'osTidN. It. exk^net,] The 

act of drawing p^'drniping, 
Exha'ustless. a(^\ [from .] Not 
to be emptied ; not to be all drawn off* ; 
inexhaustible. ^ ^ 

Of heat and light)^' what *evetd urine sSores 
Brought from the sun’s exhaustless golaeu shores. 
Through gulphs immense of intervenuig air. 

Enrich the earth and eVr^ Joss repair. Blachm. 

To EXHI BIT, r. it:.(^.xkibia, Lat] 

1. To offer to view or use ; to oflfer or pro- 
pose m a formal dif'fiiiblick manner. 

If any claim redress of injusiice, they should 
hihit their petitions in tlie street. Shakesp, 

He suffered his attorney -genera! to exhibst a 
charge of high treason agauislthe earl. Clarendon. 

2. To show ; to display. 

One of an unforiimute constitution is perpe- 
tually a nmcuble example of the weak- 
ness of mind atnl body. Pope, 

Exhi'btter. n s, [from exhibit.] He 
that offers any thing, as a petition or 
charge, in a publick manner. 

He sertiM iodiffereni, 

Or rnthi r ^w lying mt>reupon our part, 

lliau Lheiislniig tlf exhdnters agaiusi us. Shakesp. 

Exhibition, n.x. [from rjAi/n'L] 

1. The act of exhibiting; display; setting 
forth. 

What are all mechanick works, but the sensible 
txhibitwn of niathematick demonstratjous ? GreiH' 

2. Allowance ; salary ; pension : it is much 
used for pensions allowed to scholars at 
the university. 

I crave fit disposition for my wife, 

Due firefereiice of place aiyl exhihuion, 

As levels with her breeding. Shakesp. 

What maintomincc ht* from his friends receives. 
Like exhibitim thou shall have from me. Shaketp, 
AH was assigned to the army and garrisons 
there, and slir received only a pension or exhthaum 
out of his coffers. ^ ^ Bacon, 

He is now neglected, and driven to live 10 exlbe 
Upon a small exhibition, Swj^t. 

8. Payment ; recompence. 

I would not do such a thing for gowns, petti- 
coats, nor caps, nor any petty exhibition, ifiusk, 

ExhPbitive. adj, [from exhibit,] 
presentative ; displaying. 

Truths must have an eternal existence in some 
understanding; or rather, they arc the same with 
that understanding itself, considered as variously 
exhibitive or representative, according to various 
modes of inimilability or participation. NsrHb, 

To EXHILARATE. v,a. [cxhi!aro,Jj^] 
To make cheerful ; to cheer; to fill with 
mirth ; to enliven ; to glad ; to gladden. 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming late 
a fair room richly fumiined, a beautiful pfrtqth 
and the like, do delight add exhilarate ^ 
much. BacodtNat.Him. 
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Vai^ fimse of th»t fiiltadous firalt, 

Ylutt with eMaratkig vopuurs bland 
About their spirits had piaj^'di and itiinost pow'rs 
BMo err, was now exhai'i. MUtan. 

Let tisBm thank 

Bj^n natnre, that tlius annually supplies 
Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 
SakUaroees their languid roiuds, within 
The golden mean confin’d. Phihpt, 

Exhilara'tion. II. f. [from ^Mlarate,] 

1. The act of giving gaiety. 

S. The state of being enlivened. 

J&ckikrnotioii hath some affinity with joy, t^ugh 
it be a much lighter motion. Boom, 

To EXHO RT. ». a. lexAortor, Lat] To 
incite by words to any good action. 

We beseech you, and eahort you by the Lord 
Jesus, tliat as you have received of us, howw^u 
ought to walk, so ye would abound. Tness 

My duty is to eifi&ri you to consider the dig- 
nity of that holy mystery. Common Prayer. 

Designing or exhm'tmg glorious war. Milton. 

Exhort ACTION, w.i. [from cjtAnrf.] 

1. The act of exhorting; incitement to 
good. 

If we will not encourage publick beneficence, 
’till we are secure that no storm shall overturn 
what we help to build, there is no room for exhor- 
tations to charity. Jtterbury. 

2. The form of words by which one is 
exhorted. 

I’ll end my exhortation after dimier. Shakap. 

Exho'rtatory. adj. [from exhort^ 
Tending to exhort. 

Exho'rter. ii. s. [from exhort.] One 
who exhorts or encourages by words. 

To EXrCCATE. Vojt. [exHcco, Lat.] To 
dry ; to dry up. Diet 

Exicca'tion. n. s. [from exicate.] Are- 
faction ; act of drying up ; state of being 
dried up. 

What in more easily ^refuted than that old vul- 
gar asseriioii of an universal drougiit and eiiccation 
of the eartii ? As if the sun could evaporate the 
least drop of its moisture, so that it should never 
descend again, hut he attracted and elevated quite 
out of the atmosphere. Bentley 

Exi'ccative. adj. [fromr jiVra/e.] Drying 
in quality ; having the power of drying, 

Exigence, ) n. s. [This word is proha- 

Exigency. j bly only a corruption of| 
exigentSf vitiated by an unskilAil pro- 
nunciation.] 

1. Demand; w^ant ; need. 

As men, wc are at our own choice, both for 
time and place and form, according to the exi- 
gence of our own occasions In private. Hooker. 

You have heaid what the present condition nnd 
exigencies of (liese several charities arc. Atterbnry. 

While our forvunes exceed not tiie measure of 
real convenience, and are adapted to the eiigen- 
ciet of our station, we perceive the hand of Pro- 
vidence ill our gradual and successive supplies. 

2. Pressing necessity: distress; sudden 
occasion. 

This dissimulation in war may be called strata- 

£ m and conduct ; in other eiigencies address and 
xterity. Broome. 

Now in such exigencies not to need, 

Upon my word you must be rich indeed 1 
A noble superfluity it craves. 

Not for yourself, but for your fools and knaves. 

Pope, 

ErxiO^NT. n.$. [ex^eiM,.Lat.] 

1. Prauing businen; occauon that re* 
quires immediate help. 
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fo such an engm I see notfionfr they could hsfvb 
staid to deliberate abaat any otlier leKiment thSn 
that which already was deyised tp their liapds. , 
Hooker, Pre^i^. 

The council met, your guards to find you sent, 
And know your pleaturs in diis exigent. Waller. 

2. [A law term.] A writ used when the 
defandant is not to he found, being part i 
of the process leading to an outlawry. 
Shakespeare uses it fox an extremity. 

Hanmer. 

3. End. 

These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent. 
Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shakesp. 

ExiGU'lTY. fi. s. [exiguitaa, Lat.] Small- 
ness ; diminutiveness ; slenderness. 

The exiguity nnd 8ha{)e of the extant particles is 
now supposed. Boyle m Colours. 

Exi'GGOUS adj. [exigims, L.at.] Small; 
diminutive ; little. Not used. 

Their suhtilc parts and exiguous dose arc con- 
sumed and evaporated in less Uiun two hours time. 

Harvey. 

E'XILE. It. 8. [exilium, Lat. It seems an- 
ciently to have had the accent indiffer- 
ently on either syllable : now it is uni- 
formly on the first.] 

1. Banishment; state of being banished 
from one’s country. 

Our state of bodies would bewray what life 
We’ve led since thy exile, Shakesp. 

Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. 

Shakesp. 

Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, wnt to Huger, 

But with a grain of day, J would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair woid. Shak. 

2. The person banished, 

O must the wretched exiles ever mourn, 

Nor after length of rowling years return.^ Dryden. 

bbcs, side of all the victor train, 

All exile from his dear paternal coast, 

Deplor'd his absent queen, and empire lost. Pope. 

Exi'le. adj. [exilis, Lat.] Small; slen- 
der; not full; not powerful. Not in 
use, except in philosophical writings. 

It were good to enquire wliat means may be to 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air ; for 
that may be a secret of great power to produce 
cold weather. Bacon. 

In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketii a 
more exile sound than when the lid is open. 

Bacon. 

To Exile. v,a. [from the noun. This 
had formerly the accent on the last syl- 
lable, now generally on the first, though 
Drydtn has used both.] To banish ; 
to drive from a country ; to transport. 

Call home our exil'd friends abroad, 

Tliat fled tlie snares of watchful tyranny. Shak. 


Foul subordination is predominant, 
gliness’ land. 


Shakesp. 


And euuily cairdyour liigi 
For that oflence. 

Immediately we do exile him hence. Shak. 

I’liey, fctteied with the bonds of a long night, 
lay thcic exiled from the eternal Providence. 

IfW. xv'i. f. 

His brutal manners from his breast eriCd, 

His mein he fashion’d, and his tongue he fiHflT ' 

Uhfden, 

Arms and the man I sine, who forc’d h^lkte, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting hate, 

Expel'd and extl’d. Dryden. 

Exi'lememt. n. i. [OeU txih.] Banish- 
ment. 

FiUosbom was discarded into foreign service 
for a pretty shadow of ethUemmt, Wotton. 

Exiu'tion. n.t. {(MciUtio, Lat] The 
act of springing or nuhing out suddenly. 


\ 

; From saltpetre prdCeedHIi tlie 
of «unpowner; fur sulphur add smalk-cUal niixt, 
will not take fire^ with noise or exililimp and 
powder; which is made of impure audi greasy 

^ ^etroi^hatlr^but a weak emiwoHi^nd.gjyc^bpJji ^ 

^xi'lity. n.s. [txi/if, Lat] “'S 
ness ; sinallness ; diminution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live hut a day : 
the cause is the exility of the spirit, or perhaps the 
absence tif the sun. « r • ^ 

For exility of tlie voice, or other aounds^ H is 
certain that the voice doth pass tin oi|gb solid apd 
hard bodies, if tliey be nut too tliick,; anjd Uiroa[^ 
water, which is likewise a vety close bodjs and 
such an one as letteth not in air. Booim. 

A body, by being subtUiaeij« crm.loseJioUiuig 
of its corporeity ; neither cau U hereby W r 
tiling but eailitv; for all degrees of subriHty are 
ChSiMitiaily llie same thing. u/*cu). 

Exi'mious. adj. [ejtimius, Lat] FamoiM'; 

eminent; conspicuous; excellent. Dk^. 
Exinani'tion. n.s. [exinanitio, 
Privation ; loss. E 

He is not more impotent in his glory 
was in his exinanition. Vecuy Piety. 

To EXrST. r. n. [existo, Lat ] To be; 
to have a being. 

It is as easy to conceive that an AlmiglitW 
power might produce a thine out of iibthiiif^, and'- 
make that to nia de twvo, which did not exist be- 
fore ; as cu conceive the world to have had no hr- 
ginning, but to have existed from eternity. Souths 
It seems reasonable to enquire, how such ^ 
multitude comes to luake hut one idea, since that4 
coitibiiiatiiUi does not always exist togetlier in na- 
ture. Loekt. 

One \ car is past, a ditferent scene ! , 'j 

No farther mention of the dean : ^ 

Who now, alas, no more is mist 
Than if he never did exist, Swyi. 

Exi'stence. \ n. s. [exisfentia, low Laiy 
Exi'stency. j State of being; actoaU 
possession of being. 

Nor is only the ^iiteury of this animal considCrw^ 
able, hut many things deli vereil thereiiL Bronnbli. 

It is impossible any being can b« eternal with p 
successive eternal physical changes, or variety of 
states or m.iimer ot cxistency, naturally and neces- 
sarily coneuruitant unto it. Hale, 

The soul, SI cur’d in her existetice, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. Addis. 

When a being is considered as possible, it ih 
said to have an essence or nature: such were all 
things before tlie creation. When it is considered 
as actual, then it is said to liave ecti^encealso. I ^ 

Watts. 

ExTstent. adj. [from exist.] Having 

being ; m possession of being ot of exr 
istence. j 

W imtsoever sign the /mu possessed, whose 
cess or vicinity definetlj the quarters of the yCU, 
those seasons were actually txment. Br^m. 

The 03 es and minds are 
which have no real being at u. UK 
existent, ’ „ 

ExISTIMA TIQNp 

1. OpinioD4»;r^ I \ \ i lof .i. r , 

2. Esteem,,*' 

£ «. [exit, Lat.] 

1 . The term set in die margin of plays to 
mark the time at which the player goes 
off the stage. 

2. Recess; departure; act of ijuitting the 
stage ; act of qnitting the theatre of life. 

All the world's a stage, 

And all the men and women meeriy players : 

They have their exiu and their entrances, 

Ana one man in his time plays many parts. Shak. 

A regard for fame becomes a man more towards 
the exit than at his entrance into life. Swift, 

06l 



} w.i. Departure; 

journey from a place; the 
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Many of jour old comrades live a short life, 
and maae a figure at their exit. SuifL 

9. Passage out of any place. 

In sudi a pervious substance as the brain, they 
might find an easy either entrance or ait, almost 
every where. ^ Glanville. 

4. Way by which there is a |)assage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcinp the water 
forth through its ordinary exits, wells, and the 
outlets of rivers. Unerfimrd. 

Exi'tial. } adj, Lat.] De- 

Ex i'tio us. Rtructivc; fatal; mortal; 

deleterious. Not in use. 

Most cxitial fevers, ullhonph not roiicomitatecl 
with tl»e tok<Mis, exantheninla, ant hraces, or car- 
buncles, arc to be censured pestilentidl. Harveit. 

E'xoiws.^ 

Exodi. 

second book of Moses is so called, be- 
cause it describes the journey of the 
Israelites from Egj^pt. 

In all probability their years continued to be 
three bundled and sixty-five tliiys, ever since the 
time of the Jewish exiuly at least. ilah. 

Exole'te. a(fj, [exoletus, Lat.] Obso- 
lete ; out of use. Did. 

To Exo'i.ve. v.a. [cxolvo, Lat.] To 
loose ; to pay. 

Exolu'tion. n. s. [exolutiOf Lat.] 
ation of the nerves. 

Considering the iiohttwn and laimuo* cnsuinir 
that action ni some, we cannot hut tliink it nniili 
abridgelh our da\ s. Ihomi's 1 Vn. 

Exo'm phalos! n. s. [si and ofx(p»x^,] A 
navel ruj)ture. I 

7h EXO'NEiaTE. r.^. [exonero, Lat. 

To unload; to disburthen; to free from 
any heavy charge. 

'llu glands b( ing a congeries of vessels catle 
circuingirated, and complit alcd, give the t»I(Jod 
time to sf jMrale through the e.tpillary sessels into 
the ••tcietory ones, wincii afUrwurds all exonifote 
thenistlscs into one conmion ductus. lion 

Exoneration, n. ,y. [from ixo'nratv. 
The act of disburthctiing, or disduirglnir, 

1 he body is adapted unto eating, drinking, nn- 
trition, and otiicr ways of lepletion and eionem- 
tarn. (tnn 

Exo'ptable. adj. [nopiabi/is, Lat.^ 
Desirable; to be sought with eagerness 
or desire. 

Fxorable. 
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These phenomena are not peculiar to earth< 
quakes in our times, but have been observed in all 
ages, and particularly those uorhilant commotions 
of the waters of the globe. Woodw. Nat. Hut. 

3. Anomalous; not comprehended in a 
settled rule or metliod. 

The Jews, who had laws so particularly deter- 
mining in all afittirs what to do, were notwith- 
staiiclmi 


Diet. 

LaX“ 


To 


V 

} n. s. [from exorbitance^ 
French.] 


adj. [exorabiliSi Lat.] 
be moved by intreaty. 

Exo'rbitance. 

Exo'rbitancv, 

1. The act of going out of the track pre- 
scribed. 

2. Enormity ; gross deviation from rule or 

rkht. 

I see some of this fault cleave to those, wlio 
have ctuinentiy corrected all otlier ciorbitancks of 
the tongue. (ion. Tinigue. 

The reverence of my presence TOy be a curb to 
your eiar6ittf«ne/j Vrydtd$^janish Frifor. 

The people wore grosly imposed on, to^* — 
$uch ex tirbitancics as eoiild not end but in 
solution of the government, Sic^. 

3. Boundless depravity. 

'1 hey riot still, 

Unbounded in exm’bitancr of ill. Garth. 

Exo'rbitant. a(fj, [t\r and orbito, Lat.] 

1. Going out of the prescribed track. 

2. Deviating from the course appointed 
or rule established. 

What signifies the fiction of the tortoise riding 
upon the wings of the wind, but to prescril^c 
bounds and mctisures to our exorbitant pasnions ’ 

V Estrange. 


continuHlIy inured with causes exorbi- 
tant, and such as their law's had nut provided for. 

Hwker. 

4, Enormous; beyond due proportion; 
excessive. 

'riicir .subjects would live in great plenty, were 
not the impositions so very eiorhilant; for the 
courts are too splendid for the territories. Addison. 

So cMidlcss and exorbtUmt arc the desires of men, 
that they will grasp at .ill, andean form no scheme 
of perfect hajipiiicss with le.ss. Sioxft. 

To Exo'rbitate. r. n. [r.r and orbito, 
Lat] To deviate*; to go out of the 
track or road prescribed. 

The planets sometimes would have approaclted 
llie sun as near as the orb of mercury, and some- 
times have eiorhitated btyojid the distance of Sa- 
turn. Baitley. 

To EXORCISE, v.a. 

1. To adjure by some holy name. 

2. To drive away spirits by certain forms 
of adjuration. 

3. To purify from the influence of malig- 
nant spirits by religious ceremonies. 

And tiy’rs, that through the wenlthy icgionsrun, 
Jlt'sort to farmers rich, and bless their halls, 

And ertm-ise (he beds, and cross the walls. Drpd. 
E'xonriSER. ti. s. [from exorcise.] One 
who practises to drive away evil spirits. 
E'xok(’ism. n. s. [f|o^>c*cr/4<^.] The form 
of adjuration, or religious ceremony by 
vhich evil and malignant spirits are 
driven away, 

\N ill hib lordbhip behold and iiear our exnrcims^ 

Shahq). 

.^vmptoms superuatvral must he only curahle 
h\ supt malar, il tueuiib , nauuly, hy devout pt.i\- 
erb or ( loicions. iiiuitif. j 

E'xoui'i.sT. n. s. [t|ogKtr»5?.] 

1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or reli- 
gious acts, drives away nialigtiant .spirits. 

Iluu ccitain of the vagabond Jews, exorcists, 
took upon them to call over them which had t xil 
spirits. Acts, xix. lA. 

2. An enchanter; a conjuror. Improperly. 
Soul of Hume ! 


'J'hou, like an exorcist, had conjur’d iif» 

My mortified sjiirit. Shakesj). Julius Ceuar. 

Is llicrc no exorcist 

Beguiles the truer oflite of mine eyes ? 

Is’t «’al that I sec ^ hhakesji. 

EXORDIUM, n.8. [Lat.] A formal 
preface ; the proemiai part of a compo- 
sition. 

iN’or will I thee detain 
With poets fictions, nor oppress thine car 
W ilh circumstance, and long etirrdiums here. 

Mays Virgil. 

1 have been distasted at this way of writing, ny 
osfy imposed oh, reason of long prefaces and txordwms. Addison. 

oiiid notend bat in n. s. lexontatio, Lat.l 

rti/.nl C.^JM I ■ - , »• , 11* I ^ 

Omament ; decoration ; embellishment. 

It apemeth that ail those curious eiornntions 
should rather cease. Hooker. 

Hyperbolical exomatums and elegancies many 
much afirect, t 

Ex( 'hSATED. aqf.Jjhossatns, Lat.] De- 
prived of bones. Diet . 

Exo.sto'sis. n. $, [il and or*vs.] Any 
protuberance of a hibne that is not na- 
tural, as often happens in venereal cases. 

Quincy. 
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Exo'sseous. a^f. [«« and oast, Lat] 
Wanting bonei ; boneless ; formed iiitli. 
out bones. 

Thus wc daily observe in the heads of fishes, as 
also in snails and soft eiossenus animals, nature 
near the head hath placed a fiat white stone, or 
testaceous concretion. Bnmm. 

Exo'tick. a^, [i(fatr«fii<.] Foreign; not 
produced in our own country ; not do- 
mestick. 

Some learned men treat of the nature of letters 
as of some remote exotick thing, whereof we had 
no knowledee but by fabulous relations. Holder. 
Continue fresh hot-beds to entertain such rioCielk 

S lants as arrive not to tlieir perfeciioii without 
lein. Evelyn's Kalendeer 

Exo'tick, n, 8. A foreign plant. 

Claudinn was seated on tlie olher^suromit, which 
was barren, and produced, on some spots, plants 
timt are unknown to Italy, and sucli as the ear-* 
deiiers call exoticks. Addmnis Guardian. 

To EXPA'ND. V. a. [expando, Lat] 

1. To spread ; to lay open as a net or sheet. 

2. To dilate ; to spreaa out every way ; to 
diffuse . 

She useth most the target to fence away the 
blow, and leaves ail other weapons to the Alcho- 
ran to propagate and expand itself. HoweL 

Rellcrophon’s horse, framed of iron, and placed 
between two loadstones, with wings expanded, 
hung pendulous in the air. Brown. 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the air 
as a fluid. Arbutlinot on Air, 

Along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded Dies, and gathers all its fame. Pope. 

Expa'nse. n. 8. [expansum, Lat.] A 
body wisely extended without inequa- 
lities. 

A murmuring sound 
Of waters issue from a cave, and spread 
Into a liciuid plain ; then stood uuiuov’d, 

Fu/e as tir cipanse of heav’n. MiUon. 

Brlglii us th* ethereal glows the green expaxue. 

iSavage. 

On the smooth expanse of crystal lakes, 

Tile sinking stone at first u circle makes, 

J he trembling siirlaee, by the motion stirr’d, 
Spreads in a bccoinl (ircle, then a third ; 

V\ ide, and more w ide, the floating rings advance. 
Fill ail the wat’ry plain, and to the margin dance. 

Pope. 

Expansibi'lity. n.8. [from expan8ihlr.] 
Capacity of extension ; possibility to be 
expanded or spread into a wider sur- 
face. 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
fluids, there is some difference in bulk, by which 
the atoms in one fluid are distinguished from tliase 
of auntiier ; else ail fluids would he alike in weight, 
eipamibility, and all other qualities. Crew. 

Expa'nsible. adj. [from expansu8, Lat] 
Capable to be extended ; capable to 
spread into a wider surface. 

Bodies arc not expansible in projiortion to their 
weight, or to tlie quantity ot matter to be ex- 
panded. Grew. 

Expa'nsion. It. 8. [from expand.] 

1. The state of lieing expanded into a 
wider surface or greater s^mce. 

’Tis demonstrated tliat the condensation and ex- 
pansion of any portion of the air is always propor- 
lional to thi* weight and pressure incumueiit upon 
it. Bentley. 

2. The act of spreading out. 

The easy expansum of the wing of a bird, and 
the lightness, streagth, and shajie of Uie feathers, 
arc all fitted for her better flight. ^ Grew. 

3. Extent ; space to which any thing if 
extended. 
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Tk eipacious mind of man cannot be confined 
the limits of the world ; it extends its thoughts 

< imk beyond the utmost ejpatuion of matter, and 
mik t ivcursions into that hicumprebcnsibic intine. 

Locke. 

4« P"*re space, as distinct from extension 
ia solid matter, 

istafioe Of space, in its simple abstract conccp- 
tton, Icull erpmsion^ to distinguish it fioni exten* 
ilon, which expresses tliis distance onl)r as it is in 
the solki parts of matter. Xocfce. 

It would for ever take an useless fliglit, 

Lost ill expansion, void and infinite. Ulackmnre. 

Expa'nsive. adj, [ftQm expand*] Having 
the power to spread into a wider sur- 
face, or greater space. 

The elastick or expansive faculty of the air, 
whereby it dilates itself when compress'd, hatli 
been made use in tlm common weulher glasses 

Til* expansive atmosphere is cramp'd with cold. 

Thomson. 

To Expa'tiatk. V* n. [expat hr ^ Ijit,] 

1 . To range at large ; to rove without an^ 
prescribed limits. 

Hcligiou contracts the circle of our pleasures, 
but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to er- 
patiale in. Addisons Spcctatm'. 

He looks in heav’n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies ; 

Amidst her kindred stars familiar roam. 

Survey the region, and confess her home. Pope. 

Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 

A mighty ma/.e * but not without a plan. Pope. 

With wonder seiz’d, we view the pleasing ground 
And walk delighted, and expntuite round. Pope. 

2. To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a custom of oiVerinc tlie tongues to 
Mercury, because they believed him the giver of 
eloquence ; Ducier exjmiintcs ujion this custom. 

Brmnc. 

3. To let loo.se; to allow to range. This 
sense, which is active, is very improper. 

Make choice of a .subject, which, being of itself 
capable of all that colours and the elegance of de- 
sign can possibly give, sliall afterwaols aljord an 
ample field of matter therein to eipatuUc itself. 

Dry den. 

To EXPECT. V. a. [erpecto, Ut.] 

1 . To have a previous apprehension of 
either good or evil. 

\^’e expected 

Immediate dissolution. Milton. 

Needs must the serpent now his capital bruise 
Expect with mortai pain. Milton. 

Good with b.id 

Expect to liear, supernal grace contending 
With sinfulness of man. Milton. 

Kve, now expect great tidings. ^ Milton. 

2 . To wait for ; to attend the coming. 

The guards, 

By me encamp’d on yonder hill, erpect 

'I’neir motion. Milton. 

While, ea^ierting there the queen, he rais’d 
His wond’ring eyes, and round the temple gaz’d. 

Ihyden. 

To Expf/ct. V, w. To wait ; to stay. 

Eliliu had exjiected till Job bad spoken. Jab, 

Expe'ctable. atff. [from expect.] To 
be expected ; to be hoped or feared. 

Occult and iiiiritua) operations are not expectable 
from ice; for being but water congealed, it can 
never make good such qualities. Brown. 

1. The act or state of expecting; expecta- 
tion. 

Every moment is expectancy 
Of more arrivance. Shdkesp. OtHeUo. 
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Satyrs leave your petulance, 

Or else rail upim the moon. 

Your expectance is too soon ; 

For before the second cock 
Crow', the gates will not unlock. Ben Jonson. 
This blessed expectance must bo now my theme. 

Boyle, 

' But fy , my wand’ringBiuso, how thou do’st stay ! 

Expectance calls thtt nowunother way. Milton, 

2. Something expected. 

Tlwre is expectance here from both the sides. 
What furtlu'i 3 011 w ill d*). Shakesp. 

3. Hope; that of wliich the expectation is 
accompanied with pl(*asure. 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o’erthroun ! 

Tile erjtectnncn and rose of the fail stale. Shahesp. 

EXPECTANT, adj. [Fr.] Waiting in 
expectation. 

Her m.qest\ bus ofb re<l eoneevsions, in order to 
remoxe ••cruples laistd in the nnnd of tlie tiptc- 
tant heir. Su'ijt 

ExPF/rTANT. n.s. [from One 

who waits in expectation of any thing ; 
one held in dependence by his hopes. 

They, vain expectants of the Inidal hour, 

My stores in riotous exj»eiice devour. Pipe. 

This treatise w'ns agreeable to the whole nation, 
eveejit those who had employments, or wen ex- 
pectants. Swift to Pipe, 

Expect a'tion. n.s. [expectatio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of expecting. 

The trees 

Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 
Ixniging fi>r what it had not. Shakesp. 

1'he rest, 

That are within the note of expectation. 

Already arc i’ th’ court. Shakesp. 

’Tis cipectatim makes a blessing dear. Coug 

2. The state of expecting either with hojie 
or fear. 

Live in a constant and serious expectation of that 
day, when wc must appear before the Judge of 
heaven and earth. Hagers' s Sermons. 

3. Prospect of any thing good to come. 

My soul, wait thou only upon Clod , foi my ct- 
pectation is from him. Ps. xlii. 6. 

4. The object of happy expectation ; the 
Messiali expected. 

Now clear 1 understand, 

Whnt oft my steadiest thoughts liavc search’d in 
vain, 

Why our great cjpcctation should he call’d 
The Set’ll of woman. Milton's Par. Txxst. 

5. A state in which something excellent 
is expected Ironi us. 

How fit it will he for you, born so great a prince, 
and of so rare not only expectation but prot)f, to 
divert your thoughts from the way of goodness, 

SUlntp 

You first came home 

From travel with such hopes as nmae you look’d 
on, 

11 V all men’s eyes, a youth of expectation ; 

Pleas’d with your growing virtue 1 receiv’d you. 

Otway. 

Expe'cter. If. s. [from expect.] 

1. One who has hopes of something. 

Tliescnre md girat cxpecters under \our ad < i- 
nislration, according to the period of governors 
here. ^ '^vijt. 

2. One w’ho waits for another. ^ 

Signify tins loving interyiew / 

To the upectn's of our Trojan part. Wiahesp. 

To EXPE CTORATE, r. a. [ex anA pectus, 
Lat.] To eject from the breast. 

Excrementitious huMNn are expectorat^ by a 
cough after a cold or Mi asthma. Hartvy, 

Morbifick matter il ^ther attenuated so as to be 
returned into the channels, or exj>€ctorated by 
coughing. Arbuthnot. 


Exprctora'tion, n. s. [from expects* 
rate.] 

1. The act of discharging from the breast. 

2. T'bat discharge which is made by 
coughing, as bringing up phlegm, or 
any thing that obstructs the vessels of 
the lungs, and straitens the breath. 

With water, vinepi and lu'uey, in plemisies and 
inflammations of the iung'», he inixeth spices, for 
promoting expectoration. Arbuthnot on AUtnenU. 

ExpkVtorative. adj. [from expccto-^ 
rate.] Having tlie quality of promoting 
expectoration. 

Synips and other expectoratiirs, in coughsmust 
necessarily occasion a greater cough. Harvey. 

ExPr/niKNCE. k r.. y ^ n 

lixi-K'i.ibNc Y. f ”• *'• <^Pcd>ent.] 

1. Fitness; projniety ; suitableness to an 
end. 

Solemn dcdii’dlii ns of tilings set apart for Divine 
Winshij), Loiild iio\cr lia\e bocii tiniversaJly prac- 
tised, had not light n-ason dictated the high m- 
pedu ncif ami gieat use of such practices. " &mth. 

2. It is used in Shakespeare for expedi- 
tion ; adventure ; or attempt. 

Li't rue hear 

Wiiat jesternigiit our council did decree. 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakesp. 

3. It is also used by Shakespeare for expe- 
dition ; haste ; dispatch. 

I shall break 

The cause of oin fjpedn/icetothe queen. 

And get her leave to part. Shakesp. 

Eiglit tall shi]>.s, tliree thousand men of war, 
Art* making hither with all due expedience. 

Shakesp. Pick. 11. 

EXPE DIENT, adj. [expedif, Lat.] 

1. Proper; fit ; convenient ; suitable. 

All things are not expedient: in things indif- 
ferent there is u choice ; they are not always 
equally expedient. lioot^er. 

When men live as if there w’cre no God, it be- 
comes eipednnt for them that there should be 
none ; and then tliey endeavour to persuade them- 
selves so. TtUoUon. 

2. In Shakespeartt quick ; expeditious. 

"I he adverse winds 

Whoso leisure 1 have staid, have given him time 
T(» land hi-i hjfioiis all as soon as I : 

His marclie** are expedient to this town. Shah. 

Expe'dient. n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1 . TJiat which helps forward, as means to 
an end. 

(jod does not project for our sorrow, but our 
innocence ; and would never liavc inv ited us to the 
one, but as an expedu nt to the other. Decay Piety. 

2. A shift ; means to an end which are 
contrived in an exigence, or difficulty. 

'I'h' expediuit pleas’d, where neither lost his 
right ; 

Mars had he day , aiidV^UUshad tlieiug)ii^,l!k^. 

He fili’s to a new to solve Rie metier, 

and supposes an eorto of u make and frame like 
that of Des Qerms. Woodwtsrd. 

ExPh'Diglj^LY. at^j. [from expedient.] 

L Ftlly hS' suitably ; conveniently. 

2. Hastily ; quickly. Not used. 

jLet my officers of such a nature 
Make an extent upon his house and lands ; 

Do this expediently, and turn him going. Shah. 

To EXPEDITE, v. a. [expedh, Lat.] 

1. To facilitate: to free from impediment. 

By sin and death a broad way now is pav’d. 

To expedite your glorious march. Mikoii. 

2 . To hasten ; to quicken. 
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hxi inquisition would still be a further improve- 
ment, and would expedite the conversion of the 
Prists. -Sti'i/i. 

S. To dispatch ; to issue fi^m a publick 
office. 

Though such charter^ be expedited of course, 
and as of right, vet thev are varied discretion. 

Hacon. 

E'xpei>ite. aeff, [rarpedifus, Lat.] 

!• Quick ; hasty ; soon performed. 

Wholesome advice, aud expedite extciition in 
freeing tlie state of those monsters. Smdut. 

8, Easy ; disencumbered ,* clear from impe- 
diments. 

Nature can teach the cliurch but in jiart ; nei- 
ther so fully as is requisite for man’s saivalion, 
nor so easily as to maJee Ihe way ]*lain and cj;>edjtf 
enouiih, that many come to tlie knowledge of it, 
and so be saved, aud tiierefore the Scripture has 
been given. Hooker, 

3. Nimble; active; agile. 

The more any man’s soul is cleansed from sen- 
sual lusts, the more nimble and expedite it will be 
in its operations. Til/otstm. 

4. It seems to be used by Bacon for iight 
armed in the Roman signification. 

He sent the lord cliumbtrliiin with expedite 
forces to speed to Exeter, to the rescue of the 
town. Bacon* s Henry V 1 1. 

Ex'peditbly. adj. [from expedite,] \\ ith 
quickness, readiness, haste. 

Nature left his cars naked, that he may turn 
tliem more eipcditely for the leception of sounds 
from every quarter. Grew. 

EXPEDI'tion. n, s, [from expedite,] 

1, Haste; speed; activity. 

Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added 
a piercing kind of breuU, thereby the better to 
express tliat quick and si)eerfy expediUon where- 
with ardent aflections, the vciy wuicm of prayer, 
arc delighted to present our Suits in heaven. 

Hooker. 

Ev’n with the speediest eipa/itam 
I will dispatch him to the emperor’s c»'urt. Shak. 

2. A inarcli or voyage with martial inten- 
tions. 

Young Octavius, an«l M.irk An^my, 

Come down upon us with a mighty power. 
Bending their expedirum tow’id Pliilippi. Shakesp. 

Expedi'tious. adj, [from expedite.] 

1. Speedy ; quick; sexm done: as, an expe- 
ditious march. 

2. Nimble; quick; swift; acting with ce- 
lerity : as, an expeditious runner. 

Expedi'tiously. adv. \^vomexptditious,] 
Speedily ; nimbly ; with celerity. 

To EXPE'L. V. a, \expeHo^ Lat,] 

1. To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God shall expel them from before 
you, and drive them from out of your sight. 

Joe. xxiii. 5. 

I may knpw the let why gentle peace 
Soould not etpef these inconveniences. Shukesih 
Suppobe a mighty fnpdk to fall there, it would 
expel the waters out of llteiir places with such vio- i 
lence as to fling them aniOf^aklMouds. Burnet. 
% To eject ; to throw out. 

Whaisover cannot be digested by tlie stomach, 
is either put up by vomit, or put down to loliJiMj 
and other parts of the body are moved txrSm 
by consent. Bdcodi Nat. Mitt. 

llic virgin huntress was not slow 
T* exvel tlie shaft from her contracted bow. Vryd. \ 

3. To banish ; to drive from the place of 
residence. 

Anns and the man I sing, who forc’d by fate, 
And haughty Juno’s unrelenting Jiate, 

ExmCd and exil’d left the Trojan shore. Dryden. 

4. To reject ; to refuse. 
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And would you net poor fellowship expel, 
Myself would offer you t* accompany 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Hubberd. 
5. To keep off; to exdude; to keep out. 
Since she did neglect her looking-glass. 

And threw her nvLtfex^Wng mask away, 

1 be air liath starv’d Um ruses in her cheeks. 

And pitch’d the ^ly BiCture of her face. I^keep. 

Oh that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Would patch a wall, expel tlie winter’s flaw ! 

Sbakesp 

Expe'lleR. ft . s, [from expel.] One that 
expels or drives away. 

To Expe'nb. v,a. [expendo. La.] To 
lav out ; to spend. 

If my death might make this island happy, 

1 would eipend it with all willingness. Shak, 
i'bc king of England wasted the French king’s 
country, and thereby caused him to expend such 
sums of money us exceeded the debt. Hayurard. 

The pnblick burthens, though they may be a 
good reason for our not expending so much iii cha- 
nty, yet will not justify us in giving nothing. 

Anbury. 

EXPENSE, n. s, [expensum, Lat] Co.tt; 
charges ; money expended. 

Hence comes that wild and vast expente, 

That hath enforc’d Rome’s virtue thence, 

Wiiich simple poverty flrst made. Ben Jonton, 
A feast prepar’d with liutous expense ^ 

Much cost, more care, and most magnificence. 

Dryden. 

Such provision made, that a country should not 
want so many springs as were convenient, and af> 
ford a supply every where suitable to the neres- 
sities and expenses of each climate. Woodward. 

I can see no reason by which we arc obliged to 
make those prodigious expenses. Swift. 

Expk'nseful. adJ, [expense and full.] 
Costly ; chargeable ; expensive. 

No part of structure Is either more expensrftil 
titan windows or more ruinous. Wotton*s Architect. 

ExPE'NSELESS.flrf/. [from f I’puiisf ,] With- 
out cost. 

A physician may save any armv by this frugal 
and expensclevf means only. Milton on Kducaiion. 

What health pnmiotes, and give uneiiry’d peace 
Is ull expemetesSf and procur’d with case. Blachm. 

Expe'nsive. adj. [from expense .] 

1. Given to expense ; extravagant; luxu- 
rious. I 

Frugal and industrious men are friendly to the I 
estahij.shed government, as the idle and expermve 
are dangerous. Temple. 

2. Costly ; requiring expense : as expen- 
sive dress ; an expensive Jourwry. 

3. Liberal ; generous; distributive. 

This requires an active, expensive, indefatigable 

f pjodness, such as our apostle calls a work and 
abour of love. Spratt. 

Expe'nsivkly. adv. [from expensive.] 
With great expense; at great charge. 

I never knew him live so great and expensive! if 
as he hath done since his return from exile. Swift. 

Expe'nsiveness. n. s. [from expensive.] 
1. Addiction to expense; extravagance. 

2. Costliness. 

'Iheir highways, for their extent, solidity or 
cipemiveness, are some of the greatest monunients 
OT the grandeur of the Hoiiian empire. Arbuthnot. 

‘CSKB'HIENCEL. «.». \experientia, Lat.] 
1. Pitertice ; trequent tml. 

Hereof experience hath informed reason, and 
time hath made tliose things apparent which were 
hidden. Baleigh. 

Rut apt the in}9d.ii«^>cy is to rove 
Unr beck’d, and of hefliving is no end, 

’lill warn’d, or by expet^pce Uught, she learn, 
That not to know at largo of thmgs remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lie# il daily life, 
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Is the prime wisdom : what U more, it famu 
Or emptiness, or fond impertinaiioe. 

And renders us in thhmi that most concern . 
U^ractls’d, unpreptr^.and stilt toseek. JNIlii#. 

2. Knowledge gainea by trial and prac- 
tice. 

Boys immature in knowledge 
nr etpmtnex to their present pleasure. 
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But if you’ll prosper, mark what I advise, 
Whom age and long ixpirienee render wise. Peps. 

To Expb'riencb. V. a* [from the noun.] 

1. To try; to practise. 

2. To know by practice. 

He throusli the armed files 
Harts his esperiened eye. Milim, 

Expe'ribncbo. participial ai(f. [from 
experience.] 

1. Made skilfhl by experience. 

We must perfect, as much as we can, our ideas 

of the distinct species ; or learn them from such as 
are used to that sort of things, and are experienced 
in them. Locke. 

2. Wise by long practice. 

'I'o him experienc'd Nescor thus rain'd, 

O friend I what sorrows do’at thou bring to mind ! 

Pape. 

Expb'riencer. n.$. One who makes 
trials ; a practiscr of experiments. 

A curious eiperiencer did aflirm. that the like- 
ness of any object, if strongly enlightened, will 
appear to aiiotlier, in the eye of him that looks 
strongly and steadily upon it, ’till he be dazsitd 
by it ; even after he shall have turned his eyes 
from it. 

EXPERIMENT, n. s. [experimentum, 
Lat] Trial of any thing ; something 
done in order to discover an uncertain 
or unknown effect. 

That which sheweth them to be wise, is the 
gathering of principles out of their own particular 
experiments, and the framing of our particular et- 
pf-riments, according to tlie rule of tlieir principles, 
sliiili make us such os they arc. Iltwker. 

It is good also not to try experiments in slates, 
except the necessity be urgent, or the utility 
evident Baam. 

Adam ! by sad experiment 1 know. 

How little weight with tliee my words can find. 

Milton. 

Till his fall man’s mind was ignorant of nothing 
but of sin ; or, at least, it rested in Ute notion 
without tlic smart of the experiment. 

South's Sermons. 

When we are searching out the nature or pro- 
perties of any being by various methods of trial, 
this sort of observation is called experiment. Watts. 

To Expe'riment. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To try ; to search out by trial. 

Francisco Redi experimented that no nutrified 
flesh will of itself, if all insects bo carefuliy kept 
from it, produce any. Ray on the Creatum. 

2. To know by experience. 

When the succession of ideas ceases, our pn^ 
ceptinn of duration ceases with it, which every 
one experiments whilst he sleeps soundly. Locke. 

Experime'ntal. adj, [from experiment.] 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment; formed by ob- 
servation. 

Trust not my reading, nor my observations. 
Which with experimental seal do wainant, 

I’lie tenor of rny book. Shakesp, 

The experimental testimony of Gillius ii most 
considerable of any, who beheld the courot 
thereof. ^ Browns Vulg. Err. 

3. Known by experiment or trial. 

We have no other evidence of universal impe- 
netrability, besides a large experience, without 
an aperimentol exception. Newton. 
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Prior. 


to is w iUhy to objttre^^t^ slw wlucH hoaio^ 

teqaences. u* 5) ^JRoMn’i 

ExiPtfRIMBNTBE« E.* #i ''Wtoi f^/^e- 

. tmkteB^ etpe^ 

meiits. • * ^ ' 

Odileos itidl l^oipeiiiittiL twb mAcUipdto^ert 
4o tkittk tliOY ilnd 4iii Vonty by ttoir expetoncot, 
but surely tms is impossible to be 4one. IMgby. 

^V!EM. ik. (emertua, Lat.] 

1. Skilful; addresaral; intelligent. , 

Now we will take some order hi w town, 

Placing ttorein some tjppert officers. Shahesp, 
Again £iir Alma sits confest, 

On Floriroel’s eippier breast ; 

When she *'8^ constrains^ 

And by concealing speifks her pains, 

2. Ready; dexterous. 

The meanest sculptor it! th* ^milian square^ 

Can imitate in brass thenail, and hair; 

Expert In trifles, and a Cucming fool, 

Able t’ express the parts, but not dispose the 
whole. Vrvden. 

They have not the good luck to be perfectly 
knowing in the forms of syllogism, or eipert in 
mode and figure. ^ ^ Locke. 

3. Skilful by practice or experience. This 
sense is rare. 

Expert men can execute, and judge of parti- 
culars, one by one ; but the general counsels, and 
the plots and marshalling of aflairs, come best 
from tliose that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is used by Pope with of before the 
object of skil^ generally with in. 

Thy offspring bloom, 

Expert cf arms, and prudent in debate, 

The gifts of Heaven to guard thy hoary state. 

Popet OdytKy. 

Expb'RTLT. adv, ffrom expert.] In a 
skilful, ready, and dextrous manner. 

Expe'rtness. It. f, [from expert.] Skill ; 
readiness ; dexterity. 

What his reputation, what his valour, honesty, 
and expertnett in war. Siutherp. 

This army, for the exipertnm and valour of tnc 
soldiers, was thought sufficient to have met the 
greatest afoiy of the Turks. Knolln't Hutory. 

E'xriable. adj, [fr^nh expiate.] Capa- 
ble to be exmate^ or atoned. 

To E XPIATE. V, a. \expio, Lat.] 

1. To annul the guilt of a crime by sub- 
s^uent sirts of ^ atone for. 

is^ _ 3 _ I . . . . , penitence, 

heir crimes by their 

nt and so hopeful a 

Bacon* t Phytical lumaiM. 
The odium which some men’s rigour or remiss- 
ness had eontratted upon my gavcmmeiit, 1 re- 
solved to expiate by regulations. King Chariet. 

For the cure of tliis disease au humble, serious, 
hearty repentance Is the only phyiick ; not to e»- 
piaU the guilt of it, but to quaTify us to partake 
of the beneflt of Christ’s atonement. Bay. 

% To avert the threats of prodigies* 

5. To tnake reparation for. 

The treasurer obliged himself to expiate the in- 

— , to proem some declaration to that purpose, 
sr his iniyefty’s sign manual. Ctarendon, 
IM vmore they have hitherto embesaled their 
parts, the more they endeavour to expiate that un- 
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thiifttaeM by a mote eardhl mknajiefy To exhale ; 

tmew* / . OotMtmmjBnt ^ the TVfjgne. * 

EkPii'^ioN. ^ 

1. Hie act cf eq^uathig or atonii^ ^or 




1 ^ mtne. 

2. means by Ifluch we atone for 
'^tbpes; atmiement;* 

^law can discover sin, hot not remove, 
tove by tliose shadowy expiations weak, 

The b^Md cf bulls and coats. ' MlUon. 

The former part of this poemis hot a due ex- 
^ serving my king and 

Let a man’s innocence be what it will, let his 
virtues rise to the highest pitch of peifection; 
store will be still in him so many secret sins, so 
many human flrailties, so many offences of igno- 
rance, passion, and prejodice, so many uimuardcd 
words and thoughts, that without the acmntage 
of such an exmakon and atonement, as Christianity 
has revealed to os, it is impossible he should be 
saved. Addison. 

3. Practices by which the threats of omi- 
nous prodigies were averted. 

Upon the birth of such monsters, the Grecians 
and Romans did use divers sorts of expiations, and 
to go about their principal cities with many solemn 
ceremonies and sacrifii^s. naytoard. 

E'xpiatory. adj. [from expiate.] Hav- 
ing the power of expiation or atone^ 
ment. 

His voluntary deaUi for others prevailed witli 
God, and had the force of an expiatory sacrifice. 

Hooker. 

Expila'tion. n. $. [expilatio, Lat.] 
Robbery ; the act of committing waste 
upon land to the loss of the heir. 
Expira'tion. w. s, [from expire.] 

J . That act of respiration which thrusts 
the air out of the lungs, and contracts 
the cavity of the breast. Qkincy. 

In all expiration the motion h outwards, and 
therefore rather driveth away the voice than 
drawetii it. Bacon*s Nat. Hut. 

Of an inflammation of Uie diaphragm, the 
symptoms are a violent fever, and a most exqui- 
site pain increases upon inspiialion; by which it 
is distinguished from a pieuri^, m which the 
greatest pain is in expiration. A^rhuthnot on Diet. 

, The lost emission of breath ; death. 

Wc have heard him breathe the groan of ex- 
piration. ^ Rambler. 

. Evaporation ; act of fuming out. 

4. Vapour ; matter expired. 

Words of this sort resemble the wind in fury 
and impetuousness, in transieutness and sudden 
expiration. Decay ef Piety. 

Close air is warmer than open air, as^ the cause 
of cold is an expiration from the earth, which in 
open places is stronger. Bacon^s Nat. HxU 

5. The cessation of any thing to which 
life is figuratively ascribed. 

To satisfy ourselves of its eiviration we dark- 
ened the room, and in vain enaeavoured to dis- 
cover any spark of fire. Boyle, 

0. The conclusion of any limited time. 

If ’till the expiration of your month, 

You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me 
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to send out in itxhala- 


To EXPI RE. ». a. [expiro, LaU] 

1. To breathe out. ^ 

To save his body from the scorching fire, 
Which he firom hellish tgpkndfs did 

W Fa^ (hteen. 

^ Anatomy exhibits tfll lungs in a continual mo- 
tion of inspiring and expiring air. Hansey, 

This chaff’d me hoii| ; Ids nostrils flames expire, 
Aud his red eyeballs roil with living fire. 

Dryden. 


The fluid which is thus secreted, and ysfp ire d 
forth along with tto air, goes off In insensible 
parcel. Woodtsord. 

3* To dose ; to conclude ; to bring to an 
end. Obsolete. >> 

When tf time flying with wings swift, 

Expired Itad the term that these two javels 
Should render up a reck’ning of their travels. 

Hnblh Tak. 

To Expi'rb. r. n. 

1. To make an emission of the breath. 

If the inspiring and expiring organ of any ani- 
mal be stopt, it suddenly dies, l^oton's Angkr. 

2. To die ; to breathe the last. 

For when the fur in all their pride s a qg fi rs. 

To their first elements the souls retire. Pepe* 

3. To perish ; to fall ; to be destroyed. 

Ail thy praise U vain, 

Save what tliis verse, which never shall emire, 
Shall to thee purchase. Spenser, 

I'he dead man’s knell 

Is there scarce ask’d, for whom ; and good mens 
lives 

Fxjnre before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying or ere they sicken. Shaketp. 

4. To fly out with a blast 

The distance judg’d for shot of every sloe. 

The linstocks touch, the ponderous ball expins ; 

The vigorous seaman every porthole plies. 

And adds his heart to every gun He fires. 

I>iyfsii. 

5. To conclude ; to terminate ; to come 
to an end. 

A month before 

Tills bond eipiret, I do expect retam 
Of tlirice three times tlie value of this bond. 


To EXPLAIN, v.a. [explano,Ut] To 
expound ; to illustrate ; to dear by 
notes or commentaries. 

Such is the original design, however wc may 
explain it awuy. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

You will have variety of commentators to«»- 
plain the difficult passages to you. Gay. 

Some explained the meaning quite away. 

Pope. 

Explainable, adj. Ffrom explain.] 
Capable of being explained or inter- 
preted. 

It Is symbolically explamable, and implieth 
purification aud cleanness. 

Browns Vulgar Errours. 

Explainer, n. s. [from explain.] Ex- 
positor; interpreter; commentator. 
Explana'tion. «. #. [from explain.] 

1. The act of explaining or interpreting. 

2. The sense given by an explainer or 
interpreter. 

Before this explanation be condemned, and the 
bill found upon it, tuiue lawyuiMtottld 
form the jury. art' 

Expla'natort. pg. [firam 
Containin^MpluittiQn. 

Had tto fiMto given me notice, £ would have 
priiKed tUedPtort, and writ explanatory noSea. 

This he did in a fortnight aftoUhe ^ [exphtipum, Lat] 

of the treaty of Uxbridge. ClargSjhn. Something ttscd only to take up room ; 


somedung of which the use is only to 
prevent a vacancy. 

These are not only useful expletives to matter, 
but great oniaments of style Swi/t. 

Oft tto ear the open vowels tire. 

While erpletioes their feeble aid do join. Pops. 

Expletives, whether words or syllables, am 
made use of purely to supply a vacancy , do, be- 
fore verbs plural, is absolutely such , and fotura 
refiners may explode did and does. Peps. 
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Explainable ; p<Mmie to bo explained. 

Miiny difficutitei, ie»r^ titAicdhk with any 
ctrtabityr occur in Ihc tiAma of houau nature. 

Hale. 

OreiU variety there it in eomnound bodies, 
and UtUe many of them aeeMid'be eaplicahU. 

To EXPL^ATE. v. a. [(Stp/ifiO, 
la Tq unfold ; to expand* 

I'hcy citrate the leaveii and ripen ibod 
Jror the filiL labourers of tlie mulberry wood. 

Blackmon. 

2. To explain ; to clear ; to interpret. 
They do not understand that part of Christian 
philosophy which expikatei the secret nature of 
this divine sacrament. Taylnr. 

Although tlie truths may be ellcUed and explU 
eated by the contemplation of anitiialsi yet tl 
are more clearly evidenced in the contemplation 
of man. Hale's Orif^ Mankind 

The last verse of his last satyr ti not yet sufti- 
cieiitJy explicated. Dryderi, 

Exfuca'tiok. n, a. [from explicate.] 

1. The act of opening; unfolding or ex- 
panding. 

2. The act of explaining ; interpretation ; 
ejplanation. 

church preachoth, first publnhinu by way 
of testimony, the truth which from tliem she 
hath received, written in the sacred volumes of | 
Scripture ; secondly, by way of explication, dis- 
covering the mysteries which lie hid therein. 

Hooker. 

Many things are needful for explication, and 
many for application unto particular occasions. 

hooker. 

Allowances are made in tlie explication of our 
Saviour's parables, which hold only as to the 
main scope. Atterbury. 

3. The sense given by an explainer ; in- 
terpretation. 

'iis the substance of this theory I mainly de- 
pend upon : many single etplicationt and particu- 


larities may be rectified upon farther thouciits. 

Bumet. 

E'xFLiCATtVE. adj. [from explicafe.] 
Having a tendency to explain. 

If the term which is added to the subicct of a 
complex proposition be either essential or any 
way necessary to it, then it is called eipbcative"; 
for it only explains the subject ; as, every niorlal 
man is a son of Adam. irato s Logick. 

Explica'tor. fi. 5. [from explicate.] 
Expounder; interpreter; explainer. 

EXPLrCIT. atfj. [vxplicitus, Lat.] Un 
folded ; plain ; clear ; not obscure ; not 
merely implied. 

Wc must lay as^de that lazy and fallacious me- 
thod of censuring by the lunif), and bring things 
close to exptkU proof and evidence. Burnet. 

These speculations, wlien moat refined, serve 
onlv to show how impossihic it is fur us to have 
a clear and pjuplicit notion of tliat which is infinite. 

South’t Sermon*. 

EtPLl'cittiY. [from explicif,] 

Plainly; directly ; ^P(p|^^erely by in- 
£ereuoa or impUcatioiL 
This querulous humour egn^iesaa implicit rc- 
ptmnance to God's disposals ; but whcira in- 1 
dinged, it usually is its own espoilt^J SWUlM/ 
pUcUly avows it. Crovemment the 

To EXPLO DE, t). a. [explodo, Lat.] 

1. To drive out disgracefully with some 
ridse of contempt; to treat with open 
contempt ; to treat not only with nc^- 
lect^ but open disdain or scorn, 
nim old and young 

Exploded, and hath seiz'd with violent hands, 

Had tiof a cloud descending snatch'd him thence 
Unseen amid’ the throng. Milton** Parad, Lott. \ 


EX P 

Thus was the applause they meint 
Turn'd to exploding hftSt triumph to dwme, 

Cast on tliemselves fromitlpitr own mouths. 

- i Milton. 

Old age txphim all hmk morality* 

Bmommon. 

Tliere Is pretended, ilhat a magnetical globe or 
terreilai being its pids*! ^niud hi^ve 

a constant rotatijtm; this is commonly ex- 
ploded, as beirig against sil hkperience. 

WUkini. 

Shall that man pass for a proficient in Chi^t's 
school, who would nave been exploded in the school 
ef Zeno ? South. 

Provided that no word, whicit a society shall 
fdve a sanction to, be antiquated and exploded, 
tliey may receive whatever new ones they shall 
find occasion fur. Swift. 

2. To drive out with noise and vio- 
lence. 

But late the kindled powder did explode 
The massy ball, aud the brats tube unload. 

Blackmore 

Explo'der. n. s. [fVom explode.] An 
hisser ; one who drives out any person 
or thing wth open contempt. 

EXPLOIT, n. 8. \expUtum, Lat. m tx- 
phi a.] A design accomplished ; an at- 
chievement ; a successful attempt. 

Kiiow'st thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a close exploit of death ? 

Shaketp. 

Fliglit cannot stain the honour you have won 
But mine it will that no explcit have done< 


How shall I relate 

To human sense th* invisible explmU 
Of warring spirits ^ Milton** Farad. Lott. 

He breaks fierce Hannibal’s insulting heats ; 

Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats. 

Denham. 

Will you thus dishonour 
Your past exploit*, aud sully all your wars ! 

Adduon, 

To Exploit, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
perform ; to atchieve. Not used. 

He exploited great matters in bis own person in 
Gdllia, and by his son in Spain. Catnden. 

To EXPLO'UaTE. v. a. [txploro, Lat.] 
To search out ; to try by searching ; to 
explore. 

Snails exclude their horns, and therewith ei- 
plorate their way. Brown** Vnlg. Err. 

Explora'tion. n.8, [from explorate.] 
Search ; examination. 

For exact exploration scales should lx* suspended 
where the air is quiet, that, clear of iiupediiiicnts, 
tliey may the more freely convert upon tlicir na- 
tural verticity. Brown** Vufe. Err. 

Use may be made of the like way of exploration 
in that enquiry which puzzles so many modem 
naturalists. Boyle. 

Explora'tor. n. s. [from explorate.] 
One who searches ; a searcher ; an ex- 
aminer. 

Explo ratory. adj. [from explorate.] 
Searching; examining. 

To EXPIXYRE. u.a. [exploiv, Lat.] To 
try; to search into; to examine by 
trial. 

Abdicl that sight endur'd not, where he stood 

’mmong the mightiest, bent on highest deeds. 

Ami thus his own undaunted heart explore*. 

Milton. 

IHirtcrs 0 |diikms I have been inclined to question 
not only as a naturalist, but as a chyraist, whether 
tbe^jT be a j^rt i f iiihlt^to true grounds of philosophy, 


or the expming ex] 
BotCapys, and 
The fatal present to tl 
Or to the wat'ry deep 
The hollow sides, and^ 


eats of the fire. Boyle. 
rstof sounder mind, 
Barnes design’d. 

It least to t^e 
Aden frauds explore. 

Dryden** JEndd. 


Stagji^,i|rst left tim ihcmBk , 


Tlie I _ 

Spread alf his sails,* _ 

He steer'd swurely, gtnl Isr, 

Led by the light of the Mmonlm^ pMt,, • . ^ ^ 

ExPLo'RRMBNt. ft* g. [ftto eifphte^ 

Search; trial. 

The frustrated searlih of Porta, apbit the tgplor^ 
ment of many, eotdd seaite find one. Inwm. 
ExPLQ'iiiONa fiaf. [from explode.] Hie 
attzof drivmg out «&y thii^ witii name 
and violence. 

ThoM parts which abound with strata of stone, 
or marble, making the strongest opposition, we 
the most luriouily shattered ; an event observable 
not only in this, out ali ofrier expiation* whatever. 

Woodward. 

In gunpowder the Charcoal and sulphur easily 
take fire, and set fire to the nitre ; anp the spirit 
of the nitre being thereby rarified into vapour, 
rushes out with expiation, after the maimer that 
the vapoiii of water rushes out of an ssulipile : 
the 8ulj)hur also, being volatile, is converted into 
vapour, and augments the expiation. 

Neunon** Optkk*. 
With explosion vast, 

I'hc thunder raises his tremendous voice. 

Thornton. 

Explo'sive. adj. [from explode.] Driv- 
ing out with noise and violence. 

These minerals constitute in the earth a kind 
of natural gunpowder, which takes fire ; and by 
the assistance of its explotive power, renders Unr 
shock greater. Woodward. 

EXPONENT, n. s. [from expono, Lat,] 

Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between 
any two numbers or ouantities, is the erponent 
arising when the antecedent is divided by the con- 
sequent : thus six is the exponent of the ratio which 
thirty hath to five. Also a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progression, beginning fromO, and 
placed over a rank of numbers in geumetrieal 
progression, are called indices or erponent* : and 
ill Uiis is tounded the reason and demonstration 
of logarithms; for addition and subtraction tif 
these exponent* answers to multiplication and 
division in tlie gev>metrical numbers. Ham*. 

Expone'ntial, adj. [from e.tponent.] 

Exponentud curses arc such as partake both of 
the nature of algcbraick and transcendental ones. 
They partake of the former, because they consist 
of a unite number of terms, though those terms 
themselves arc indeterminate; ana they are in 
some measure transcendental, because they can- 
not be algebraically constructed. Harrie, 

ToEXPO'RT. v.a. [exporto, Lat.] To 
carry out of a country, generally in the 
way of trafhek. 

Glorious followers taint business for want i>f 
secrecy, and exjtort honour from a luau, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 

Edward HI. by his encouragement of trade, 
turned the scale so much in favour of English 
merchandise, that, by a balance of trade taken 
in his time, the exported commodities amounted 
to two hundred ninety-four thunsiind pounds, and 
the imported but to Utiri 


ttiirt^ -eight thousand. 

Addisan*t Freeholder. 
Great ships brought from the Indies precious 
wood, and exportea pearls and robes. 

Arhuihnot. 

Export, n. $. [from tlie verb.] Com- 
modity carried out in traflick. 

Ex'portation. It. $. [from export.] 
The act or practice of carrying out 
commodities into other countnea. 

The cause of a kingdom's thriving is fruitful- 
ness of soil to produce necessaries, not only suf- 
ficient fur the inhabitants, but for exportaHon into 
other countries, Sv^t. 

Expo'rter. n. $. [from ueport.'} 
that carriM out oommoditiei. in <^>Poai.> 
tion to toe importer , who Iningt tben 
in. 

SOB 



MiUm. 


EXP 

te ^iU be tmelted down or ^led away 
j tlw espmer, whether the pieces of each 
be by Qie Ufr bi^er or less. iMfke, 
CPO^SE., V. tf. [hfono, fxpomtum, 
Lilt, e^poiert Ft.] 

i. To lay open ; to make liable. 

Take physick. Pomp ; , 

Espose thyself to feel what wretches welv 
That thoii may’st shake thbshpcHlox' to ibem, 
And shew Heaven iast. ^lake^. King Lear, 
Who here ^ 

Will envy whom the highest pl^ ^ 

Foremost to stand against the 'rhunder s aim f 

To pass the riper period of his age^ 

Acting liis part upon a crowded st%0^ 

To lasting toils espns'd* and endless care8« 

To open dangers« and to secret snares. ^ rfiar, 

% To put in the power of any thing. 

But still he held his purpose to depart ; 

For as he lov’d lier equal to his life,^ 

Ue would not to the seas expose his wife. 

Drydin. 

3* To lay open ; to make bare ; to put in 
a state of being acted upon. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beasts, by nature strong, renew their love ; 
Then fields the blades of bury’d com disclose, 
And while the balmy western spirit blows. 

Earth to the breath ner bosom dales expose. 

Dry den 

4 . To lay open to censure or ridicule ; to 
shew in such a slate as brings con- 
tempt. 

Like Horace, you only expose the follies of menj 
without arraigning the r vices. 

Drydeni Juvenal, Dedication, 
Tully has justly exposed a precept, that a man 
should live with lais triend in such a manner that 
if he berame liis enemy, it should not be in his 
power to hurt him Addi$on*s Spectator. 

A fool might once himself alone expose, 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

Pope. 

Your fame and your property suffer alike, you 
are at once exjxisea and plunderctl. rope. 

5. To lay open to«examination. 

Those who seek truth only, freely exonse their 
princij)!es to the test, and are pleased to have 

them examined. Locke. 

6. To put in dangci . 

The evpotmf!; himself notoriously did change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground. Claremon. 

7. To cast out to chance. 

A father, unnaturally careless of his child, 

{ ;ives him to another niuii , and he again exposes 
lim : a third man finding him, breeds up and pro. 
vides fur him as his own, Locke. 

Helpless and naked on a woman’s knees, 

To he expos'd or rear'd ub she iimy please, 

Feel her neglect, and pine for her disease. Prior. 

8. To censure ; to treat with dispraise. 
A colloquial abuse of the word. 

A little wit is equally capable of expoiing a 
beauty, and of aggravaU^ig a fault. 

AddutmU Rotator. 

Exposition. «, s. [from expose.] 

1. The situation in which any thing is 
placed with respect to the sun or air. 

Water he chuses clear, liuht, without taste or 
smell ; drawn from springs mth an easteily expo- 
ption, AHfiilhnot. 

Th* diversity of expotition of the several kit- 
chriis ill this city, whereby some receive tlie rays 
of the sun sooner, and others later, will occasion 
great irregularity as to the time of dining. 

Anuthnot, 

2. Explanation; interpretation ;[ from cir* 
pound, exnono, Lat.J 

Hy lord oi York, it better shew’d with yon. 
When that your flock, assembled by the bell, 
Encircled you, to hear with reverence 
Your camontkm on the holy text. 

Shakap.HemyVf. 


EXP 

Yon arc a worthy judge ; 

Yon know the law : yourexpoiltists 
Hath been most sound. 

S^kesp. Merchant (f Vemce, 

X have sometimes very botdigkniade such eaposi- 
tiofii of tny authors, as no commentator will for- 
give me. Dryden, 

Eepo'sitor. It. a. cTpoaffor^ Lat*] Ex- 
pkiner: expounder; interpreter. 

) A mirtli-moviqg jest, 

WHCh his fair tongue, conceit’s expesttor. 
Delivers in such apt aiai gracipus words, 

That aged ears pli^ truant at his tales. Skaketp. 

In the picture or Abraham’s sacrifleing his son, 
Isaac is described as a little boy, wlilcli is not 
conseuloneout unto the authority of expositors. 

Brown. 

The sinnm/s ^nscience vi the best expeeitor of 
the mind of God, under any judeiUent or afflic- 
tion. &uth*t Semmt. 

flchoHastSi ihose copions erpotiton of places^ 
pour out a vain overflow of learning on passages 
plain and easy. Locke, 

To EXPO'STULATE. v:n. [expostuh, 
Lat.] To canvass with another ; to al- 
tercate ; to debate without open rup- 
ture. 

More bitterly could I expottulue, 

Save that for reverence of some alive 
I give a sparine limit to my tongue. Shaheep. 

The emperors aihbassador did espoUulate with 
the king, that he bad broken his league with the 
enmeror. Hayward, 

it is madness for friendless and niiarmed in- 
nocence to eipoitulate with invincible power. 

UEUrange. 

Durst 1 expostulate with Providence; i then 
might ask. Cotton. 

The^bishop will expostulate, and the tenant will 
have regard to the reasonableness of the demand. 

Swifl 

Expostula'tion. n. s. [from expostu- 
late^ 

1. Debate; altercation; discussion of an 
affair in private without rupture. 

Expostulations dud well between lovers, but ill 
between friends. Spectator, 

2. Charge; accusation. 

This makes her bleeding patients to accuse 
High Ileav'n, and these expostvlaiions use ; 

rouUl Nature tlien no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love w ith such a face ^ 

WaUer. 

Expostulation is a private accusation of one 
friend touching another, supposed not to have 
dealt singly or considerately in the course of good 
friendship. 

Expostula'tor. II. y. [from expostu- 
late.] One that debates with another 
without open rupture. 
Expo'stulatory. adj. [from expostu- 
late.] Containing expostulation. 

This fable is a kind of an expostuluiory debate 
between Bounty and ingratitude. U Estrange. 

Expo'sure. n. s. [from r ypoyr.] 

1. The act of exposing or setting out to 
observation. 

2. The state of being open to observa- 
tion. 

When we have our naked frailties hid. 

That suffer iii exposure, let us meet. Shak. Macb. 

3. The state of being exposed, or bej 
liable to any thing. 

Determine on some course, 

More than a wild exposure to each cluuioe 
I’hft starts i* th’ way before thee. 

Skahesp. CorioUmus, 

4. The state of bein|l& danger, 

Ajax sets Thersi A 
To matefa us In coroparjiDns with dirt ; 

To weaken aud discreA our exposure, 

How hard toever rounded in with danger. 


Skakesp. 


EXP 

5, Expositioii ; jkhe tinoation^ip Hhe 
•un or aie is received. 

The cold now advancing, set such planu as will 
iMi endure the house, in pou, two or three inches 
IMver than the surface of some bed, under a 

.. lirr 

1. To explaih ; to clear: to inieroret ; to 
shewffieiAiahirit of. ' ^ 

We cannot bekw ' ihe meaning of 

those words tliau pope Leo himself expounded them, 
whose speech, concerning our Lord’s ascension, 
may servo instead of a marginal gloss. Hooker, 
Tills by Calphunda’s drcaiu is sigaflled. 

— >And this way you have well exponnaed it* Shak 
He eijtounded unto them in all tlie Scriptures 
the thin, s concerning liimielf. xxiv, $7. 

Those right holy fathers, as H) matters of failh 
they did not make truth, but religiously expounded 
it; so in matters of ecclesiastical government 
they did not create provinces, but ordered tlie 
countries which they then had. Pateigh, 

2. To examine ; to Jay open ; a Latiniam. 

He expounded both his pockets, 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. Hudib. 

Expo'under. w. s. [from expound.] 

Explainer; interpreter. , 

This they did partly as faithful witnesses ; mak- 
ing a mere relation of wliat God hinisrlf had re- 
vealed unto them ; and partly as careful expound^ 
m, teachers, and persuaders thereof. Hooker^ 

The best he was. 

And faithfullesi expounder of Uie laws. Dryd. Jnv. 
To EXPRESS, v.a. [exprimo, expressus, 
Lat.] 

1. To copy ; to resemble; to represent. 

So kids and whelps their slics and dams express. 

And so the ^at I measur’d by the less. Dryden, 
Adorn a drei^, etpressing numan font), 

The shape of him who suHVr’d in the storm. Dry, 

2. To represent by any of the imitative 
arts ; as poetry, sculpture, painting. 

Each skilful artist shall express thy form 
In animated gold. Smith*s rhxdra and Hipp^us, 

3. 1 o represent in words ; to exhibit by 
language ; to utter ; to declare. 

Less than half we hnd exprest, 

Envy hid conceal the rest. Milton. 

Though they have learned those sounds, ^et 
there are no dcteriuiued ideas laid up in their 
minds, which are to be expressed to others by 
them, Locke. 

In moral ideas wc have no sensible marks that 
resemble them, wliereby we can set them down : 
we have nothing but words to express them by. 

L^ke. 

True wit is nature to advantage dtest. 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well exprest. 

Pope. 

Others for language all their care express, 

And value books, as women men, for dress. Pope, 
To shed tears, among the ancients, when they 
should express their gratitude to the gods with 
]oy was esteemed a profanation. Broome. 

4. To shew, or make known in xny 
manner, 

No longer shall thy hMm aptly )aoa» , ' 
That air and shape of flim|M>&y express. 

Fine by degre^jfMl delidilely less. Msr. 

5. To utter im declare ; with the reci- 
procal pnglp^. 

, JIf, FMb did express himself with much in- 
dienation afltost me one evening. Pope. 

6. To denote; to designate. 

Moses and Aaron took these men expressed hy 
their names. Htsmb. i. 1/ . 

7« To squeeze out ; to force out by com- 
pression. 

Among the watry juices of fruit are all the 
fruits out of which drink is expressed ; as the grape 
and the apple. Bacon. 

8. To extort by violence, or elidte by 
art; a Latmism. 
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Halters 
More than 

thee% I 

Artdid«4»^ < 

A quintessence even from niothingnesif 
From dull privdtfiret and tena'emimness. Jkme» 

Exprs'ss. [from the veilb.] ^ 

1. Copied; reoembling; exadlylike. 

Of his ptesenoe many a sign / 

Still followtne thee» still compassing thee round 
' IVtth goodness and paternal love ; ms fade 
F^preit, and of his steps the track divhM. Miitm, 

3. Piain; apparent; declared in direct 
tenna. 

There bath been some doubt whether contain< 
ing in Scripture do import rarprcif setting down in 
plain terms ; or else comprehending in such sort, 
that by reason we may from thence conclude all 
which are uecessarv. Mocker. 

There i» not any positive law of men, whathei 
geneiai or particular, received by formal eiprew 


consent, as 'in counuls ; or by secret approbation ; 

ten away, if occasion 


Hooker. 


EXP 

2, The form or node of hinguiige in 
which any thoughti are uttered. 

But ill etpremkn spaditmas give allay 
To noble thouglutij^lmselisdse shall ne’er decay. 

» ■« Buckingham. 

The poet, to tweondle Hdiwi to his reader, 
brings wr in as a pauitent« condemning her own 
infidelity In very strong expret^km. Broome. 
S. A phrase ; a taoae of Upteeb, 

|'4. The act of squee«liig» or fiwd^g edit 
any thing by a press. 

Thw j&es that are so fleshy, as they cannot 
make drink by etprmion, yet may make drink by 
niatureof watiet. Bacon. 

The juices of the leaves are obtained by exprei- 
ifeti: Irom this juice proeecds the taste. Arinth, 
Expeb'ssivb. adj. [fromespirrM.] Hav- 
ing the power of utterance or repre- 
sentation. With of before the thing 
ei^ressed. 

Each verse so swells expreuke of her woesi 
And evVy tear in lines so mournful fiows, 

We, spite of fame, her fate revers’d believe, 
O’erlook her crimes, and think slie ought to live ! 

Tickell. 

And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a 
flower, 

Th’ expremot emblem of their softer pow'r. Pope. 

A visible and exemplary obedience to God's 
laws is the must erpratm acknowledgment of the 
majesty and sovereignty of God, and disposes 
others to glorify him by the same observances. 

Rogers, 

Expre'ssivkly. adv. [from expremve,] 
In a clear and representative way. 
Expre'ssiveness. r. 9. [from ex- 
pressive,] The power of expression, or 
rraresentation bv words. 

The murrain has ml the murentuenetitliat words 
can give ; it was here that Virgil strained hard to 
outifo Lucretius. Addison. 

Exprk'ssly. adj. [from express,] In 
direct terms ; plainly ; not by implica- 
tion; not generally. 

It doth not follow, that of necessity we shall 
sin, unless expressly extend tins in eveiy par- 
ticiiUr. Hooker. 

Articles of belief, and things wliich all men 
must do, to the end they may be saved, are either 
eapressly set down in Scripture, or else piainly 
thereby to be gathered. Hooker. 

Who dare cross 'em. 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth expressly ? 

Shatcesp. 

The beginning of the worship of images in these 
western parts, was by the folly and superstition 
of the people, expressly against the will of their 
own bisnop. Stillingfiect. 

Ibis account I expressly give of them, when I 
enter on the argument. Atterbury. 

All the duties that the l^st political laws en- 
join, as conducive to the quiet and order of social 
life, are expressly commanded by our religion. 

Rogers, 

Expre'ssure. n. t. [from express. Now 
disused.] 

1. Expression ; utterance. Not used. 

There is a mystery in the soul of state, 

Wliich hath an operation more divine, 

in s with noteiM^^ke I breath or pen can give crTWCSiMre too. Skak. 

greate»t terror «pre«ttl'*WWww* likeness represented. 

Bddnir or I 


but the same may be taken away, 
serves. 

All the gazers on the skies, 

Read not in fair heaven’s story 
Eipresser truth, or truer glory, 

Thau tliey might in her bright eyes. fi. Josuon, 

3. Clear; not dubious. Tnis seems to 
be no proper use. 

1 love to feel myself of an express and settled 
judgment and affection in things of the greatest 
moment, More*i Div, Vial. 

As to the testimonies of the fathers, let them 
be never so express against all sorts of prayers and 
Invocations, they hold only of such a sort of 
prayer. SfiUing fleet. 

Where reason or scripture is express for any 
opinion, or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority. Locke. 

4. On purpose ; for a particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and live as 

they ouglit, by those discoveries which God hath 
luaoe ill Scripture, would stand out against any 
evidence whatsoever; even that of a messenger 
sent express from Uie other world. Atterbury. 
Exprf/ss. ». s, [from the adjective.] 

1. A messenger sent on pui'pose. 

The kin^ sent an cxpiess immediately to the 
marquis, with all the particular uifurmalions. 

Clarendon. 

As if eipresses from all parts had come, 

With fresh alarms threat’uing the fate of Rome. 

Vryden's Juvenal. 

Upon the first moment I was discovered, the 
emperor had early notice of it by an express. 

UuUiver's TtaveU. 

2. A message sent. 

I am content my heart should be discovered to 
the world, without any of those popular capta- 
tions w inch sonic men use in tiieir speeches and 
eipresses. King Charles. 

3. A declaration in plain terms. Not 
usual. 


and 


They do not only contradict the general design 
id particular expresses of the gosiiei, but 


trespass 

Korrit. 


igamst all '«i»k and common sense. 

E)CPHE'ss 1BLE« ir4jril(iTom express.] 

1* That may be uttemil or declared. 

Tliey had not only a aiiMM|tad tradition of 
it in genera), but even of fewap^flmrticular acci- 
dents of it likewise, wldch they handed down- 
wards to the succeeding ages, with notd, ^ ‘‘ 


2« That may be drawn by squeeHiiig or 
expression. 

Expression, n. s, [from express.] 

1. I'he act or power of representing any 
thing. 

There If nothing comparable to the variety of 
Instructive expressions by speech, wherewith a man 
alone is endowed, as with an instrument suitable 
to the axcelleucy of his soul, fur the communica- 
tion of his thou^ts. Holder on Speech. 


used. 

I will drop some obscure epistles of love, where- 
in, by tj^ colour of his beard, the manner of his 
gait, iheixpressure of his eye, forehead, and c«m- 
plexion, he shall iM himself personated. Shukesp. 
3. The malic ; iiksimBxession, Not used. 

And nightly, meadenMiries, look you sing, 
T.ikc to ihc garter-comn|| in a ring : 

1 h’ expressure that he pe|b, green let it be, 

More fertile fresh than iiBpie field to see. Skak. 

To EXPROBRATE-^r. a. [exprobo, 


EXP 

Lat.l To dmrge witii np«>d> i 

to impute oqUy wnh Uenw; to 
Iwaid. ‘ , 

To txpnhif. tMr le todMnUw 

providenceor sSdrlU ; no#, if the bhti had been 
unknown, the Uiutiniflott had bam obsewrs, and 
the exprobraiion not to proper. Jmroini. 

ExpROBRA'TiOKe IS* s. [from exprsh 
brede*] Scortiftil diarge; fcpm&fiil 
accusation ; act of aptmriding. 

The goodness weglory in. is to find ont some- 
what whereby we judge others to be un- 
godly : each ot|ier*e Mi we observe as matter 
of exprobroripa, not of grief, H aotmu 

The Parthlans, with exfrdkroilim .ed Cmtsos’s 
thirst after money, ponfw gold into Us month 
after he was dead. Met, 

It will be a denial with scorn, with a taunting 
exprobraiion ; and to be m{iersd>ie without com- 
miseration, is the height of misery. 

•Sbuek’i Sennons, 

No need such boasts, or exprobrotiom false 
Of cowardice : the militanr mound 
The British files transcend in evil hour 
^ For their proud foes. PhUipt, 

To Expro'priatb. v, a. [ex and pro- 
prius, Lat.] To make no longer our 
own ; to hold no longer as a property. 
Not in use. 

When you have resigoe^ or rather consigned, 
your expropriated will to God, and thereby en- 
trusted him to will for you, all his dispensations 
towards you are, in effect, the acts of your own 
will. JBoy/e s Seraphick Love. 

To EXPU'GN. e. a. [expvg^no, Lat.] To 
conquer; to take by assault. 
Expugna'tion. n. s, [from expngn,] 
Conquest ; the act of taking by assault. 

The expugnation of Vienna he could never ac- 
complish. iSaad. 

To l^XPirLSE. r. a, [expulsus, Lat.] To 
drive out; to expel ; to force away. 

For ever should they be expuWd from France, 
And not have titje of an earldom there. Slwkesp, 
Suppose a nation where the custom were, that 
after full age the sons should expulse tlieir fathers 
and mothers out of possessions, and put them to 
their pensions. Baron’s Holy War, 

Inwardly received, it may be vciy dioretick, 
and expulse the stone in the kidneys. Brown. 

Dictys relates, that Pelus was expulsed from 
his kingdom by Acastns. Broome. 

Expi/lsion. It. s. [firom extm^.] 

1. The act of expelling or (iriving out. 

A wooer, 

More hateful than the ioul expuldm is. 

Of thy dear husband. Shake^. CymbeVne. 

Sole victor from the expulsion of his ibei, 
Messiah his triumphal cnariot turn’d. MUton. 

Others think it possible so to contrive several 
pieces of steel and a load-stone, that, by their 
continual attraction and expulsion of one another, 
they may cause a perpetual revolution of a wheel. 

Wilktns^s Dadalus. 
'Ibis magnificent temple was not finished till 
after the expulsion of Tarquin. SHllingfleet, 
Cofiee-coloured urine proceeds from a routure 
of a small quantity of blood with the urine ; but 
often prognosticates a resolution of the obstruct- 
ing matter, and the expulsion of gravel or a stone. 

Arbuthnot, 

2. The state of being driven But. 

To what cud had the aunl been sent to keep 
the entrance into Paradise, after Adam’s eqndiisa, 
if the aniverse had been Paradise ? 

Raleigh* t Hiitory. 

Expu'lsivb, [ffom expuln.] Hav- 
ing the power of expulsion. 

H the member be dependent, by raidiig of it up, 
and placing it equal with, or bigner ibati tbs r^ 
of the body, the influx may be lestraiued, aa4 toe 
part ilrcngthcned by expuldos bandagfiS^^^^^ 
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ite#. t®*”” e*P“*j'**] 

^ 'linmtiori'; act of expung^t ,cIot> 
tiiiffi or offiusiiuc* 

[espmgo.ux:i 
1 fiat» to vab oitt^ 

Ite dlffenwicc of the drachm hav- 

log b«en 4^ in tha manuaiKtfigr it Iiii«iif|gdki4 

^ ^SlSSfr do they remember ihi iiiany aSwoSIsi 
additiona, and igtmngh^^vimk hy^m^t aathars 
.^^oae tset^lias which ^jwapaaa for 

2* To efface ; to antithihto. 

Wilt thon not to a bW^iken hbhrt dfancnib 
The bairn of adbrey, and npw^ th^ Wen^ f 

Sandyt* 

Bedact what is but vanity, or dret^, 

Or leandn^^i luxdry, or idleness, 

Or tricks to shew tr.e’strttch of Human brain 
Mere curious pleasure, or in^ehiout pain ; 
Emunge tlie whole, or lop tlr excrescent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts : 

Then see how little the reiunininusum, 

Which serve the past, and must the times to come ! 

Pope. 

Expurg ACTION* II.#. [expurgatio, L&t] 

1. The act of purging or cleansing. 

All the intestmes, out especially the great ones, 
kidneys and ureters, serve for expurgation. 

iriieman. 

2. Puri6cation from bad mixture^ as of| 
errour or falsehood. 

Wise men know, that arts and learning want 
espurgatum ; and if the course of truth be permitted 
to itself, it cannot escape many errours. JBroton. 

Expu'rgator. n. #• One who corrects 


by expunging. 
They may wen lx 


[ be allowed au expurgator, 

Lxjrd Dighy, 

Expu'roatory. adj. [expurgatorvis, 
Lat.] Employed in purging away what 
is noxious: as, the expurgatoty index 
of the Romanists directs the abolition 
or expunction of passages admitted by 
9SW authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatoty animad versions, where- 
by we might strike out great numbers ot hidden 
<)ualUies ; and having once a conceded list, we 
might with mure safety attempt their reasons. 

Brottvi. 

E'XQUISITE. any. [exquisitus, Lat.] 

1. Farsought ; excellent ; consummate ; 
complete. 

liis absolute exactness they imitate by tending 
unto that which is most exquisite in every parti- 
cular. Hooker. 

Why should the state be troubled with this 
needless charge of keeping and maintaining so 
great a navy in such exguitUe perfection and rcadi- 
ncis ? Raleigh. 

Adam and Eve, before tlie fall, were a dUferent 
species ; and none but a poet of the most un- 
bounded invention, and the most exquisite judge- 
metit, could have fitted their conversation and be- 
haviour to their sUte of innocence. Addison. 

The pleasures of sense are probably relished hy 
beasts in a more exquisite degree than they are by 
men ; for they taste them sincere and pure, witli- 
out being distracted in the pursuit, or disquieted 
In tlie use of them. Atterbury*s Sermons. 

2. Consummately bad. 

Willi exquisite malice they have mixed the gall 
and vinegar of falsity and botttempt. 

JKiiv Chstrlet. 

3. Very sensibly felt 

The scales of the scarf-skin hinder objects from 
making too painful and exqukite impfession on the 
ttcrves. Chiyite. 

Exqui'sitblt. ash. [ftram eafuitite.] 
Pwfectly: oompI.tdy: in eitheragood 
or ill lense. 

We M. moie exjuUtelj/ with one eye ibnt then 
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wlih^Kith open ; for Uiat the spirits visual unite 
tbemsehres, and boeome •tioDger. > ^ 

Racoa’s Not. Hist, 
Jk collection of lam manuscripts, exquisitely 
written in Arabick, and sought in the most re- 
mote parts by Epenim, the most excellent lin- 
gaSst.i\:. , Ifothm. 

Tbe soldier then, ip Giecisn arts unskUlM, 
BeiuminK rich with plu^ex frpm the held, . 

If CUM ox sUvel or of gold be brought, 

' WRa^^eh set, and esqukitdly wrought, 

To glorious trappings strait the plate w turn’d] 
And with the ghtt’ring spoil his horse adorn'd. 

> Vrytkn. 

, The poetry of operas is generally as exquisitely 
III as the music is good. Addison on Italy. 

Exquisiteness. r. #. [from exquisite.] 
Nicety; perfection. 

We suppose the superficies of the two glasses 
should he so exactly fiat and smooth, that no air 
at ail can come between iliem ; and experience 
has iiituriiied us, that is extremely dilficult tp pro- 
cure from our ordtuary tradesmen either glasses 
or marbles so much as approaching such an ei^i- 
siteness. Boyle. 

Exscript, n. #. [exscripfum, Lat.] A 
copy ; a writipg copied from another. 
Exsi'ccant. [from e j?«eeii/c.] Dry- 

ing ; having the power to dry up. 

Some are moderately moist, and require to be 
treated with medicines of the like nature, such 
as fieshy parts.; others diy in themselves, yet re- 
quire euiccants, as bones. Wiseman. 

To EXSrCCATE. u. a. [exsicco, Lat.] 
To dry. 

If in a dissolution of steel a separation of parts 
be made by precipitation, or exhalation, the ex- 
skeated powder ascends not unto the loadstone. 

Brown. 

Great heats and droughts exsiccate and waste 
the moisture and vegetative nature of the earth. 

Mortmer*s Husbandry. 

Exsicc ACTION, ft, s, [from exsiccate.] 
The act of drying. 

That which is concreted by exsiccationf or ex- 
pression of humidity, will be resolved by huraec- 
tation ; as earth, dirt, and clav. Brown. 

Exsicca'tive. adj. [from exsiccate.] 
Having the power of drying. 
ExspufTioN. n. #. [expuo, Lat.] A 
discharge of saliva by spitting. 

Quincy. 

Exsu'ction. n. s. [exugo, Lat.] The 
act of sucking out, or draining out, 
without immediate contact of the power 
of sucking with the thing sucked. 

If you open the valve and force up the sucker, 
after this first exsuction, you will drive out almost | 
a whole cylinder full oi air. Boyle. \ 

Exsuda'tion. n. s. [from exudo, Lat.] 
A sweating out ; an extillation ; an 
emission. 

They seemed to be made by an exiudation, or 
extillation of some petrifying juices out of the 
rocky earth. Derham. | 

To Exsu'ffolate, v. a. [a word pecu* | 
liar to SAix/rrspenre.] To whisper; to| 
buzz in the ear : from the Italian verb 
at{ffolar 

Exchange me for 
When I shall turn the 

To such exsuffolate and w.w». •• » 

EacsirFFi.A'TioN. n. \tx aaff tmfflo. 
Lit] A blast working underneath. 

Of volatility, the ; 
fi^away without ret^ 


r a goal, 

5 business of my fonl^' 
d blown surmises^^iPUiXceq). 


is when it will 
ng: the next is when it 
e return : the next is when 
the helm, by a kind of | 
^pouring. Bacon. 

V. a. \exsuscito, Lat.] 
To rouse up; to stirup. 


will fiy up, but withj 
it w^ fly upwards i 
exumatwn, without] 

To Eksn'sciTAT 


EXT 

Extancy. ft* s. [from extant.] 

1. I1i€ state of rising above the rest 
2a Parts rising up above the rest ; in op* 
position to those depressed. 

The or^ pd Um little extoactcf, and eonie* 
quenti^ th^ of tlie little depressions, will he al- 
tered like^fieti Boyle on Colours. 

EXTANJ. ea^. [rxftfits, Lat.] 

I . Stanaing but tp view ; standing above 
the rest. 

That jitorl of thetrfeth whiohdt extant above the 
gums is naked, and not invested with that sensible 


dueri 

bones are covered. May. 

If a body have part of it extant, and part of it 
immersed m fluid, then so much of the fluid as 
is equal in bulk to the immersed patt ihall be 
equal in gravity to the whole. Bentley. 

Publick ; not suppressed. 

Tlie first of the continued weekly bills of mor- 
tality, extant at the parish clerks hall, begins tlie 
twcniy-niiiih of December 1603. Graont. 

Exta'TICAL, I adj. [laraTmo#. Sec 
Exta'tick, f Ecstacy.] 

1. Tending to something external. 

I find in me a great deal of extatical love, which 
continually carries me to good without myself. 

Boole. 

2. Rapturous; in a state in which frie 
soul seems to leave the body. 

In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown'd. 
Bright clouds descend, and angels watch thee 
round. Pope. 

Exte'mporal. adj. [extemporalis^ Lat.] 

1. Uttered without premeditation ; quick ; 
read^ sudden. 

Alcldiiuus the sophister hath ar^ments to 
prove, tiiat voluntary and extemporal xar excflletli 
premeditated speech. Hooker. 

A man of pleasant and popular conversation, 
of good eiteirtporal judgment and discourse, fur 
the satisfying of publick ministers. ^ Watton. 

2. Speaking without premeditation. 

Many foolish things fall from wise men, if they 

speak in haste, or be extemporal. Ben Jonson. 

Exte'mporally. adv. [from extempo* 
raL] Quickly ; without premeditation. 

The quick comedians 
Extmjwrally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels. Sbak. Anth. and Cleiqi, 

Extb'mpora'neous. flrf;.’ [extempora- 
neus, Lat.] Without premeditation ; 
sudden. 

Exte'mporary. a^\ [extemporareus, 
Lat.] Uttered or performed without 
premeditation ; sudden ; quick. 

This custom was begun by our ancestors out of 
an ambition of shewing their ertemvorary ability of 
speaking upon any suQect Moren Divme Dialog. 

That men should confer at very distant removes 

They write in so ppInUve a nwiiy^. wfch 
such frequent interijipatinas, that they Mtuurdly 
able to go perpetual beshailioiui, or 

extempsimM^tives. 

LXTEfS/09E. adv. [extempore, Lat] 
jpremeditation ; suddenly ; 
readily ; without any previous care or 
prepai^on. 

You may do it extempore ; for it is but roaring. 

Shaken, 

Nothing great ought to be ventured upon with- 
out preparation ; but, above all, how sottish is it 
to engage extenquire, where tlie concern is eternity . 

South. 

Hast thou no mark at which to bend thy bow 
Or, like a boy, pursu’st the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with stones from tree to ncci 
A fruitless toll, and liv’st extempore f 


Bay 


Jew# 


o tree, 
Dryden. 



EXT 

2 . It 18 sometifim md «s an adjective, 
but very iiupmpeHy. 

I have known a woman branch out ihto a long 
extempore difftortation upon a petticoat. Adduon, 
Extsmpokin^SS. tu s, [from extem- 
pore,'] The faculty of speaking or 
acting without premeditation ; tlie state 
of being unpremeditated. 

To Extk'mpoiuzb. v. n. [from extetn 
pore,] To speak extempore, or with- 
out premeditation. 

Tlie euempunzing fHcnlty U never more out of 
Its element than in the pulpit; though even hi^re 
it is much mure excunabJc in a sermon than in t 
praver. South*t Semi&ru. 

To KXTF/Na v.a, [exiendo^Ut,^ 

J . To stretch dut towards any part. 

See the figure of his lifeless fViend, 

And hi$ old sire, his helpless hand extend, Dryd. 

ShouldVing God’s altar u vife image stands, 
Bdiei his features, and extends his hands. 

2. To amplify ; opposed to contract. 

It is sufTerable in any tu use what liberty they 
list in their own manner of writing; hut the con- 
tracting and extending the lines and sense of others 
would appear a thankless office. Wotimu 

3. To spread abroad ; to diffuse ; to ex- 
pand. 

He much magnifies the capacity of his under- 
standing, who m^rsuades Ininself that he can ex- 
tend his thou.hts farther than God exists, oi 
imagine any exjianaion where he is not. J^ocke. 

4. To widen to a large comprehension. 

Few extend their thoughts towards universal 

knowledge, ^ ^ /^cAt 

5. lb stretch into assignable dimensions ; 
to make local ; to magnify so as to fill 
some assignable space. 

The mind, say they, while you sustain 
To hold hct station in the brain ; 

You grant, at 1 cm st she is extended, 

Ergo the whole dispute is ended. Pitor, 

(J, To enlarge ; to continue. 

To Helen’s bed ilie gods alone assign 
llernuone t' extend tin regal lino Pope's Odyssey, 

7. To increase by force or duration. 

If much you note him, 

You shall oiTena him, and extend his passion 
and regard him not. Shakesp, Macbeth, 
The p^ves of Tobit carrying in themselves some 
action of their own, were aoditionaliy promoted 
by that power which can extend their natures into 
production of eficcts, beyond created efficiencies. 

Broom's Vulg, trr, 

3. To enlarge the comprehension of any 
position. 

Seeing it is not set down how far the bounds of 
his speech concerning dissimilitude reach, who 
can assure us that hextendeth farther than to those 
things only wherein die nations were idolatrous ’ 

t ' , Booker, 

communicate. 

tim mercy unto him. 

10 . To adze by couW OTlf ley . 

The law, that settles artySPi 
And marries where you diolstft 
Adid if it judge upon your lide^ 

Will soon extend her for your bride : a i 

And put her person, gf^ids or lands, ^ 

Or wliich you tike best, inf your hi^S. Hudfb, 

To £xi e'n d. V, It. To reach to any dis- 
tance. 

My goodness extendeth not to thee. Psalms. 
llie bigness of such a church ought to be no 
greater than that unto which the voice of a preacher 
of a middling lungs can easily extend, Graunt. 

Exte'nder. fi. s, [from extend,] The 
person or instrument by which any 
thing is extended. 
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The extsnsioii made, the esdenim are to be 
loosened gently. , Wiseman, 

Extb'ndiblb. iwjjf. Jfhwn extend.} 

1, Capable of exteni^; capable to be 
made wider or kaigar* 

Tubes, recently wk td iluidt, !are easily 
lengthened ; such as 4>ave often simrered force, 
gray/ rigid, and bardly exteuMle. Arbuthnot, 

2. That may be seixea oy 14?#^ 
ExtK'ndi.^ssi^bss. n.s. [tAmfjUind.] 

Unlimited extention. In this sense it 
is once found ; but, I think, with little 
propriety, , 

Certain mokcuht temmales must keen the world 
from an inhnittidc and eiimdltsfnns or excursions 
every momi at into new figures and animals Bale, 

Extensibi'uty. n.e, [fromexUnsilde.] 
The quality of being extensible. 

In wnatintTiner they are mixed, ho as to uive a 
fibre extensibility, who con say ? Grew's Cos. baa a. 

Exte'nsible*. aey, [r'jr/fiia/o, Lat] 

1 . Capable of being ktretched into length 
or breadth. 

The nmlleous being fixed tn an extensibk mera 
biane, follows the traction of the muscle, and it 
drawn inward. Bolder 

2. Capable of being extended to a larger 
comprehension. 

That love is blind, is evtenafbh beyond the ob- 
ject of poetry. Qlanvtlle, 

Extb'nsiblenrss. It. 9. [from exten 
sibk.] Capacity of being extended. 
Exte'nsion. It. 9, [from exten 9 io, Lat, 
The act of extenmng. 

2. The state of bqing extended. 

^ The hiccough cometh of fulness of meat, espe- 
cially in children, which causeth an extensum of 
the stomach. Bacon. 

All rest satisfied at the postures of moderation, 
and none endure the extremity of flexure or ei- 
tenstm. Broom 

This foundation of the earth upon the watcis, 
or i t tension of it above the waters, doth imree to 
the antediluvian earth. Burnet, 

By ilii'» idea of solidity is the eTtension of bod y 
distinguished from tin extension of space the ri‘- 
tevMion of body being nodiing but the cohesion or 
of ! “ * 



continuity of solid, separauie, moveable parts 
and the extension of space, the continuity of un- 
solid, inse|jareblc, and immoveable parts, tacke, 

Exte'n SIGNAL, a^^j, [from extension^ 
Long drawn out ; having ^eat extent. 

You run into these extensional phantasms, which 
I look upon 88 conteroptuouvly, as upon the quick 
wrlgglingi up and down of pismires. More, 

Exte'nsive. a^\ [extensivus, Lat.] 
Wide; large. 

1 would not be underftood to recommend to all a 
pursuit of those sciences, to those extensive Icngtlis 
to which the moderns have advanced them. IFattx. 
2. That may be extended. Not used. 
Silver beaters cHuse the finest coin, as that whicli 
is most extensive under the hammer. Boyle. 

Exte'nsively. ade. [from extengke.'] 
Widely; largely, 

*Tis i^imssible for any to pass a right judge- 
lent concerning them, without entering into most 
^i|hese circumstances, and surveying tliem cr- 
dy, and comparing and balancing them all 
ariglHL Watts 

Extb^vbVBSS. H.t. [tram rxtefuiet.] 
livenen; wideness. 


Asweimve 

thii' contrivance, so hi 
siveness of the benefit 
An extenstveness of 
memory arc of service. 

2. Possibility to be ~ 


mire the excellency of, 
- to applaud the exten* 
meat of the Tongue. 
l^ndi^ and a large 
Watts's Logick. 

’ed. 



tVe take notice of the wonderful dilatibility or 


eJC.t , 

fmyS^Jlf 2kcS*t3o "tf^ 

Ibevtoraach of an adder, whose neck wa# 
gqrtbiii my little Anger. HeyiwMel 
EXTE't^sdUt. n. il llig rnuAda 

by whicli, nny limb ' 

Etiemm arp so celled, trhkh seiVb te 

cxteitd any pelPt m fStriecM, 

Cfvil Mpfe hed the flews of the head very 
strong ; hut m the insolent there was agrealovero 
balance of 'strengtli hi the exienmn of the neck. 

Atibiakwt and Jape’s Mart, Sertb. 
Exte'nt. jMrticiple frcmi exteitA Ex* 
tended. {Jot 

Both his ham^ most ^Uhy feonlent. 

Above the water were og higli ^ent, 

And fabl’d to w# thesjlfjftltes incej^a^fl w 

Exte'nt. n, 9 , [exMtns, Lat.j 
1. Space or degree to which any tfaixig ia 
extended. 

If 1 mean to re^ 

David’s true heir, and bis full sceptre sway 
To just exftent over all Israel’s sons. MUum. 
Bulk; size; compass. 

The serpent subtlest beast of ail the field, 

Of huge extent sometimes. Milton, 

Ariana, of Darius* race, 

That rul’d tb’ exti nt of Asia. Glover, 

3. Communication ; distribution. 

An cnipe*‘onr of Home, 

Troubled, confronted thus, and for th’ extent. 

Of cqua^ justice us*d with such contempt, bhak, 

4. Execution; seizate. 

Let my officers 

Make an extent upon his house and laud, 

And turn him going Shakesp, As you Likeu. 

7o EXTE NUATE v. a, [extenuo, Lat.] 

1. To lessen ; to make small or slender in 
bulk. 

His body behind his head becomes broad, from 
whence it is again extenuated all the wi^ to tlss 
tail. Greu's Museum, 

2. To lessen; to diminish 
lity. 

To persist 

In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 

Bur iHHKcs it much more heavy. Shaketp, 

But fortune there extenuates the crime ; 

What’s vice In me, is only mirth in him. Dryden, 

. To lessen ; to degrade ; to diminish 
in honour. 

Righteous are thy decrees on all thv works , 

Who can extenuate thee > MUton^s Parad Lost, 

4. To lessen in representation, to pal- 
liate : opposite to aggravate, 

Whenyou iball these unlucky deeds relate. 
Speak of roe, as 1 am . nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down au^t in malice. Shakesp, OiheUo, 
U(>on Ills exanunation be denied little of tliat 
wherewith he wascharmd. nor endeavoured much 
to excule or extenuate liU fault ; so that, not very 
wisely thinking to make his oflence less by confes- 
sion, lie made It enough for condemnation. Bacon, 
Yet hear me, Sampson, not that 1 endeavour 
Tu lessen or extmuate my ofiencc. Milten, 

. To make lean. 

6. To make rare : oppose^! to dense. 

The race of all tilings here m to extenuate and 
turn things to be more piieumatical and rare, and 
not to retrograde from pneuniutical to that which 
Is dense. Baean, 

Extenua'tion. n. 9. [from extenuate.} 

. The act of representing things less ill 
than they are ; contrary to aggravation ; 
palliation. 

Mitigation ; alleviation of punish* 
ment* 

When sin is to be judged, the kindest enqtdry 
is what deeds of charity we con aUedgo hi eite- 
nuatvm of our punishment. Atterbwy 

370 
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EXT 

lb A Im» af plumpnei^ or a general de- 
af nnMcabr neeli the whole 
mif .. qihiu^- 

A thkd tott of mitoiaiaf U >n atemtatim of 
the imwoclenite beat 


end dryneee of diejp^ Jttarvejf* 

EXTE^KlORe Lat,] Out- 

ward; external; not mtrinsick^ 

And what bfaitfa, love» virtue Unreiay^d 
Alone, wJ^bout exterior help sustainM ? Mmcn» 
Seraptnek and eommoii lovers behold exterwr 
beauties, as children and astronomers consider 
Galileo^ optick glasies. . 

Farther, blacker, and linden are words whtch, 
together with the thing tw^ denoininate, iropU- 
also something else separate and eatferier to the 
existence of tnaf ' 


at thing. 
Exte'rioely. ad{ 


Locke, 

[fW)m exterior.] 
Outwardly; externally; not intrinsi- 
cally* 

Vuu have slandered nature in my form ; 
Which, howsoever rude eitcriorlyt 
Is yet the cover of a tairer mind, 

Than to be butchCf of an innocent child. Shak 

To EXTE'RMlNATE. v* a. \extermino, 
Lat.] To rpot out; to tear up; to 
drive away; to abolish ; to destroy. 

Unluf ky vices, on which Uie exlermimtme lot 
haptMsncd to fall. ^ ^ Decay of Ftetu- 

Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies ; 
but they were exterminated by Sandrocothus. 

Arbuthnot on Com%. 

This discovery alone is sufficient, if the vices 
of men did not captivate their reason, to extilode 
and exterminate rank atheism out of the world. 

Bentley. 

I Extermina'tion. n. a. [from extermi 
note.] Destruction ; excision. 

Ibc question is, how far an holy war is to be 
pursued, whctlier to displanting and eiterminatimi 
of people ^ Bacon. 

Exterm IN a'tor. n. «. [exterminator, 
Lat] The person or instrument by 
which any thing is destroyed. 

To Exte'RMIne. v.a. [extermino, Lat] 
To exterminate ; to destroy. Not used. 

If you do sorrow at my grief in lovc,^ 

By givmc love, your soiiow and my grief 
Were hotli exLermitid, Shakesp. As you like it, 

Exte'rn. adj. [extemus, Lat.] 

1 . External ; outward ; visible. 

When my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, ’tis not long after 
But 1 will wear ray heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at. ^laketp. Othello. 

2 . Without itself; not inherent ; not in- 
U'insick ; not depending on itself. 

When two bodies are pressed one against ano- 
ilier, the rare body not being so able to resist di- 
vision as the dense, and being not pcrniitted to 
retire hack, by reason of the ritem violence im» 
peliing it, the parts of tlic rare body must be 
severed. 

EXTETIINAL a^. [extemus, Lat.] 

1 . Outward; not proceeding fVom itself; 
operating or acting from widiout ; op- 
posite to internal. 

We come to be assured that there is such a be- 


attrihuted to some cause, and whidi we cannot 
attribute to any other# but such as wp cunovive 
God to be. 'mateon. 

Shells being exposed loose upon the sarfiMe of 
the earth to tbe ioduries of weathisr, to be trod 
upon by horses and other cattle, and to many 
ohier external accidents, are, in tract of time, 
koken to pleceil Woodward. 


EXT EXT 

a. Having the outward appearance ; hav- _ T'wn ro»e Uw w«d of eWs wd of night, 

any particular nature. , They ertmguuh the love of the people to the 

Adam was then no less glorious in his | young king, by remembering some imperfections 

he bad a beautiful body as well as an immortal if his father. Haywat^ 

tool* ... . of ch«,tity, by which the skies 

He that comraiU only the external wt of ido- l t,efore, by thde extmguiA’d dies. Hnih 

htry Is. . guilty M lie th.t commit. 3 Tocloud; to obacure. 

' *^ **’ ' - Bethink thee on her virtues that surmount, 

Her natVal graces that extinguish art. Shaketp, 

ExTfNGUi 3 HARLE. [from extin^ 

guish.] That may be quenched, sup- 
pressed or destroyed. 

Extinguisher, n.s. [from Ctrfrngtitrik.] 
A hollow cone put upcm a candle to 


Exte'rnally. ado. [from external.] 
Outwardly. 

Tlie exterior ministry, externally uttd alone, hath 
in it nothing exeeileiit, as being destitute of the 
sanctity that God requires, and it is common to 
wickea men and guoef. Taylor, 

To Exti'e. V. n. [ex and sHllo, Lat.] To 
drop or distil from. 

Extilla'tion. ti.s, [from ex and stillo, 
Lat.J The act of falling in drops. 

They seunied iiiade by an exsudation or exhl- 
lotion of putiifyiiig juices out of llie rocky eaith. 

Uerhatns Vhysico Theology, 

To EXTl'MULATE. e. a. [extimulo, 
Lat.] To prick ; to incite by stimula- 
tion. 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature ex- 
cludeth another, which, descending into the bow- 
els, exUmulates and excites them unto expulsion. 

Brown. 

Extimula'tion. It. a. [from extimulat to, 
Lat.] Pungency; power of exciting 
motion or sensation. 

The native spirits admit great diversity ; as, 
. I. Y proceed 


hot, cold, active, dull, &tc. whence pr^eed most 
of the virtues of bodies; but the air iutennixed 
is without virtues, and maketli things insipid, and 
without any extimulatum* Bacon's Nat, Hist, 

Exti'nct. a((j. [extinctus, Lat.] 

1 . Extinguished; quenched; put out 

They are extinct, quenched as tow. Isaiah. 

Their purjilc vengeance bath’d in gore retires, 

Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires. Pope, 

2. At a stop; without progressive suc- 
cession. 

My days are extinct. Job. 

The royal family is all minef, 

And she who reigns bestows her crown on me. 

Dry den. 

The nobility arc never likely to he extinct, be- 
cause the greatest part of tlieir titles descend to 
heirs general. Swift. 

3. Abolished ; out of force. 

A censure inflicted a jure continues, Uiough 
such law be extinct, or the lawgiver removed from 
his office. Aylijfe. 

Exti nction, n.s. [extinctio, Lat] 

1 . The act of quenching or extinguish- 
ing. 

Rod-hot needles or wires, extinguished in 
quicksilver, do yet acquire a verticity according 
to the laws of position and extkictwn. 

Brauns Vulg. Err. 

2 . The state of being quenched. 

The parts aic consumed through eitinctioti of 
their native heat, and dissipation of their radical 
moisture. Harvey. 

3. Destruction ; excision. 

The extinction of nations, and the desolation c*f 

> kingdoms, were but tiie cficcts of this destruc- 
tive evil. Roger's Sermons. 

4. Suppression. 'SJ(F*T 

They lie in dead oblivion, losing half I 

Tlic fleeting moments of too short a llfe^^ | _ 


quench it. 

If it should ever ofler to flame out again, 1 
would use the conicum us an extinguisher to 
smother it. More'i Divine Dialogues. 

Of it a broad eitinguiaher he makes, 

And lioods tbi IIhuu s. ^ Drifden. 

’Tis better to tover the vital flame with an ca- 
tinguviher of lionour, than let it cuiisunie till it 
bums blue, and lies agonizing wiUim the socket. 

Collier. 

Extinguishment, n. s. [from extin^ 
guish.] 

1. Extinction ; suppression; act of quench- 
ing; destruction. 

When death’s form appears, she fcareth not 
An utter quenching or extingiddiment ; 

She would he gUd to meet with such a lot, 
'i'hat so she might all future ill prevent. Donnes. 

He moved him to a war upon Flanders, fur the 
better extinguulment of (he civil wars of 

’Jlie immediate cause of death is the resolution 
or exiins^ithment of the spirits. Bacon's Nat, Hist. 

2. Abolition ; nullification. 

Divine laws of Christian church polity may not 
be altered by extinguishment. Hooker. 

3. Termination of a family or succes- 
sion. 

His heart easily conceived treason agtinst the 
crown, wlierein be perished himself, and made a 
final extinguishment of his house and honour. 

Davies. 

To Extirp. V. a. [extirpo, Lat.] To 

eradicate ; to root out. Not used. 

Which to extirp he laid liim privily 
Down in a darksome lowly place far in. Fairy Q. 

Nor shall that nation boast it so with ns. 

But be eitirped from our provinces. Shake^. 

To EXTIRPATE, v.a. Ut.] 

To root out; to eradicate ; to exscind ; 
to destroy. 

The rebels were crown so strong, that they 
made account speedily to extirpate the British na- 
tion in that kingdom. Dryden. 

We in vain endeavour to drive the wolf from 
our own to another’s door : the breed ought to be 
extirpated out of the Island. Loeki. 

It 18 not the business of virtue to extirvaU the 
aflections, bill to 

Extirpa TioN. igpPffroni iHipffe.] 
The act of roq|ll^ out ; eradiAllion ; 
excision ;jpipMic£m. 

It is itddKi popery, for want of utter nitbyo- 
(^a^ba^jpWne places taken root and flo^is^l 

' "TtenglQti tednSres the extirpation of all thu^e 
paaiiona ana vket which rendeismen unsociable 
and troublfBome to one another. TiUotsou. 


Total extinction of ih’ enlighten’d soul. 0Mmson. ExTIRPA'tGIEI. H. 8. [from extirpate.] 
To EXTINGUISH. ^ *. [^atinsm, One who roots out ; a destroyer. 

lAt] ExTiSPf Clous* adj* [e:xtispicium, Lat.] 

1 * To ptit out ; toJpiench. Augurial ; relating to the inspection 

la » Fapaala- 

I Pr^dm. turn. 

. eri 



EXT 


EXT 


EXT 


Thus hath he deluded minv nations unto his who fftOWi ridbt violoili 
nueurial and ettitfitbm Ittventions, from casuai 

and uncoutrivcd Otfhtiiiienoies. ^ainUie events sn V- . 

•iiooeeding. Bmmh Vulgar’^^ 

JhEXTCPL. v.u. [ejfloto, Tat.] To 
praiae ; to sm^^nify ; to laud ; to cele* The covetous ivtertiMier Is involved in the same 
tnnite. sentence. Decay of Piety. 

Z2ste^ t^tw* that lideth upon the heavens. ^0 EiXTRA CT# 0« dU CStfitC"' 

tum, Lat.] 

toilieaooA.. Ec&i.xiH. The drtj^g on. metri or 


who growt ridt l» viobnoo and n-l AtoUvof an •aei*trt,tttrae(iM.fni|^M^ 
pacity. . ■ with the Cr^neiror wt of VotmUaj .^ ^ 

There will teaimyfnwdenn, and tdalteier*, Kviran'eron «• fl^l ifir’lSC 

cMretiMMre, ehaKa>.M«tn, tndtoti, and other ll.fc li«.l VM jmm 

rahhiement. Camden. Wt CV mafenillMIlt liW 'WilMl my iSiflg 

The covetous lartertisnevis involved in the same is eoctractad. 

Of estradktkmary and leal Aristotle 

th loSSaw^si* > but vre oh^ 
ther, ya srtwctwy. commonly deceived by four thereof. Brw u a 

Out of the ashes of all plants they auract a salt a irTtuVr a ¥ uIm 

which they nse in medicines. BaMt Nat. Hkt. EXTBAJUDI C|^ ath. [iXtra ^ Judt^ 
The metallick or mineral matter is so diffused CtUlIfy Lat.J Ottt of uie regular OOUTSO 


I an aaolatit atractimu tiinipqrt|| 

tqueror out of Nonaandlj. 

R. Haf; ridital flui MN 


Heav’n and earth shall liigh extol 
Thy praises with th' innuinrrablt* sound 
Of hymns, and sacred songs, wherewith thy throne 
E^ompass’d shall resound thee ever bless’d, 

^ MiUon. 

Let Araby extol her happy coast, 

Her ciuiiamop and sweet amomum boast. Dryden. 
Exto'ller. Ro s. [from ed?f o/.] Apraiaer; 
a magnifieiii one that praises to the 
skies. 

Exto'rsive. adj. [from ed?forf.] Hav- 
ing the quality of drawing by violent 
msStaiB. 

Exto'rsively. adv. [from extorsive,] 
In an extorsive manner; by violence. 

To EXTO'RT* p. a. [extorqueo, extor- 
ttts, Lat.] 

1. To draw by force ; to force away ; to 
wrest ; to wring from one. 

'Til! the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakesp. 

That c;lory never shall hi*) wrath or might 
Extort from me, to bow and site for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify his pow’r. Milton, 
I remember well the im|)ious oath. 

Hardly extorted from my ti e m Wing youth. Rowe. 

My earnest desires, not any aoubts of your 
goodiiess, but my real concern for your welfare, 
extort this from me. Wake. 

2. To gain by violence or oppression. 

His tail was stretch’d out in woud’rous length, 

niat to the house of heas'enly cods it raught, 

And with ertorte// power and borrow’d strenetk, 
The evcr-burnuic lamps fiom thence it broiicht. 

Spen^rr 


The drawing one nmtal or mineral out of ano- 
ther, we call extracting. Bacon’s Phytieal Bemaku. 
Out of the ashes of all plants they ausYict a salt 


amongst the crasser matter, that it would never 
be possible to separate and extract it. Woodward, 

2. To draw by chemical operation. 

They 

Whom sunny Borneo bears, are stor'd with streams 
Effimous, rum and rice’s spirit extract. Pkitiye. 

3. To take from something of which the 
thing taken was a part. 

I no see 

Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself 
Before me : woman is her name, of man 
Extracted. MUton't Parad. Lott, 

4. To draw out of any containing body 
or cavity. 

These waters were extracted, and laid upon the 
surface of the ground. Bumet s Theo. ef the Earth, 

5. To select and abstract from a larger 
treatise. 

To see how this case is represented, I have ex- 
tracted out of that pamphlet a few notorious false- 
hoods. Sw^i. 

E'xtract. n, #. [from the verb.] 

1. The substance extracted; the chief 
parts drawn from any thing. 

Ill tinctures, if the superfluous spirit of wine 
be distilled off, it leaves at the bottom that thicker 
substance, which chemists call the extract of the 
vecetables. J^le. 

To dip our tonnes in gall, to have nothing in 
our mouth but ifc extract and exhalation of our 


inward bitterness, is no great sensuality. 

Government the Tongue. 


Are my chests fill’d up with extorted gold ^ Shak. 2. The chief heads drawn from a book; 
Exto'rt, V. n. To practise oppression an abstract ; an epitome. 


ToExto'rt, v,n. To practise oppression 
and violence. Not used. 

To whom they never gave any penny of enter- 
tainment, but let them feed upon the countries, 
and extort upon all men where they come Spemer. 

Before they clid extort and oppress the people 
only by colour of a lewd custom, thev did aftcr- 


an abstract ; an epitome. troneeitf matter, is absofutely alike in colour, coii- 

1 will present a few extracts out of authors. sistence, specific gravity, and all other respects. 

Camden. Woodward, 

Some books maybe read by extroefs made of PYTftAo'nniNARlT Y adv rfrom er- 

them by others, but only In tho Jess important '^'XTRAO HDINAKItY. aav. Ltrom eX- 

arguments, and the roeimer books ; else distilled tTU0TmnaTy,\ 

books arc like common distilled waters, flashy | . In a manner out of the Common me*- 


Lat] Ottt of the regular oourae 
of legal pMoedure. 

A dedaratoiy or extrofudieial absolution is con^ 
femsd in foro penitentiaU, Aylift*tTarergon, 

Extrajbdi cially. adv. \fram extra- 
judicial,] In a manner different from 
the ordinary course of le(;a] procedure* 
The confirmation of an election, though dona 
by a previous citotion at aE parsons concerned, 
may be said to be dona extrtfitdiciaUy, when 


may be said to be dona extrtyudunaUy, when op- 
position ensues thereupon. Ayli^e, 

ExiRAMi'ssiON. n,s, [extra axid mitto, 

I Lat.] The act of emitting outwards ; 
opposite to intromission, 

Aristotle, Alhasen, and others, hold that sight 
is by reception, and not by extramittbm ; by re- 
ceiving the rays of the obj^ unto tlie eye, uid 
not by sending aj^ out. Brown, 

Extrambnda NE. [extra and rntut- 
dus, Lat.] Beyond the verge of the 
material world. 

Tis a pliilosopby that gives the exaotest topo- 
graphy of the extramundane spaces. 

Glarwille'sScepsit, 
Extra'neous. adj, [exiraneus, Lat] 
Not belonging to any thin^ ; foreign ; 
of different substance ; not intrinsick. 

Relation is not contained in tho real existence 
of things, but something extraneous and super- 
induced. Locke, 

W hen the mind refers any of its ideas to any 
thing extraneous to tliem, they are then called 
true or false. Lochs, 

Gold, when equally pure, and freed from ex- 
traneous matter, is absolutely alike in colour, con- 


only by colour of a lewd custom, they did after- _ _ u 

wards use the same extortions by warrant. things. Bacons Essays. 

Vavus on Ireland. Spend some hours every day in reading, and 

e«to'«tk«, .... 


who practises oppression or extortion. 

Edric the extorter was deprived by king Canute 
of the government of Mercia. Camden s liemains. 

Exto'rtion. n, s, [from extort.] 


The apostle gives it a value suitable to its ex- 
tract, branding it with the most ignominious im- 
putation of foolishness. South. 

Extra'ction. r. s, [extractio, Lat] 


1. The act or practice of gaining by vio- 1 1. The act of drawing one part out of a 


traordinary,] 

I. In a manner out of the common me- 
thod and order. 

In the affairs which were not determinable one 
way or other by the Scripture, himself gave au 
extraordimmly direction and counsel, as oft as 
they sought ft at his hands. Hooker. 

In government it is good to use men of one 
rank equally ; for to countenance some extraordk 
narily, is to make tliem insolent, and the rest 
discontent. Bacon. 


^ Of gleaning all the tond^wealth into one, 

Lsto your own hnnds, canffw^^tforrum Shah. 

Oppression and extortion ^Wpimain the creat- 
tiess, and oppression and eilarwliiiwi extinguish 
• the greatness of that lumse. ^ D i rn tp on Ireland. 

2. Force by wluch any thing ifl 
taken away. ' ” 

Becau^* the lords had power to impooe this 
charge, the freeliolders were glad to give a great 
part of their lauds to liol<l the rest free from tint 
extortum ^ Davies. 

A succeeding king’s just recovery of rights 
from unjust usurpatiuns diid er tor turns, shall never 
be prejudiced by any act of nunc. Ling Charles. 

Exto'rtion er. n. s, [from extortion.] 
One who practises by extortion ; one 


compound ; the act of drawing out the 2. Uncommonly ; particularly ; emi- 

principal substance by chemi^ opera* nently ; remarkably, 

fj Ho quotes me right ; and I hope all his quota- 

AUhough tire charge of .hould ex* 

cccd the worth, at least it will discover temple of Solomon was a type, and there- 

fore was so cxtraordmariltt magnificent ; otherwifc 
The distillations of waters, extractums of oils, • . y ^ . . . » . 

MggL^eucIi like experiments are unknown to the 
iWfeots. HakewiU.^ 


perhaps a cheaper structure inieht have been at 
serviceable. WWdnds Matnematkal Magi^ 


WimndsMatl 


it would not defray the charge and labour of ExtRAO RDINARINESS. R. S, [from ex- 
the eaOBiftUm, and must uei^s be all irretrievably troordinori/.] Uncommonness ; emi- 
bst. ^ j ^ Woodward's Nat. Hist. 

t r..:..,! . . ncncc remarkablencss. 


2. 6evhni^%mM 

descent. 

One whose extraetunrm 
Gives hope again tiiat w| 
The meanest in your natii 
The noble rest secured in 


an original ; lineage ; 

an ancient line, 


1 chuse some few either for the exiraardinark 
ness of their guilt, or the frequency of their 
practice. Oavemment ef the Tongue. 

XTRAORDINARY. [extras 

ordinarius, Lat.] This word and 


IreKSf"*’ extraordinary. 

lor blood. TfoUer. ormnoritu, Lst.j 
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its derivatives are generally pronounced 
extrardinari/f whereby die a is liquified 
into the o.} 

!• Different from pommon mrder and me- 
thod : not ordinary. 

Evils must be judged inevUablet if there be no 
■ppareut ordinary wnyr to avoid thein ; h^caiise 
where council and advice bear rule of (jod^searfm- 
^rdinary power, without ettram^inary warrant, 
cannot presume. Haoker. 

Spain had no wars save thosie which were grown 
into an ordinary : now tWby Have cou,>lcd there- 
with the extraordinary ol the Voltaiine and the 
Palatiimtc. ^ Baowi. 

‘ See what extraordinary armies have been trans- 
mittal thither, and wliat ordinary forces main- 
tained there Dantes, 

f . Different from the common course of law. 
If they proceeded in a martial or any other ex- 
traordinary way, witliout any form of law, his 
majesty should declare his justice and alTection to 
an old faithful servant. Clarendon, 

S. Eminent ; remarkable ; more than 
common. 

The house was built of fair and strong stone, 
not affecting so much any extraordinary kind of 
fineness, as an honourable representing of a firm 
stateliness. Sidney. 

The Indiansworshippcd rivers, fountains, rocks, 
or great stones, aiul all things which seemed to 
have somcihiug extraerdinary in ihem.StillingJleet. 

Extrao'rdinary. ado. [This word 
seems only a colloquial barbarism^ used 
for the ease of pronunciation.] Extra^ 
ordinarily. 

I inn over their cabinet of medals, but don't re- 
member to have met with any things in it that are 
extraordinary rare. Addwm. 

Extraparo'chial. adj, [extra and 
parochia, Lat.] Not comprehended 
within any parish. 

Extraprovi'ncial. adj, [ejr/ra 'and 
provincial Lat.] Not within the same 
province ; not within the jurisdiction of j 
the same archbishop. 

An extraprovincial citation is not valid, ultra 
d\uu diatast, above two days journey ; nor is a ci- 
tation valid that eoiitdiiis many conditions mani- 
festly inconvenient. Ayliff 'e's Parergon. 

Extrark'gular. adJ. [extra and re- 
guia, Lat.] Not comprehended within 
a rule. 

His providence in extrareguloTf and produces 
strange things beyond common rules ; and he led 
Israel through a sea, and made a rock pour forth 
water. Taylor\ Rule of Living Holy. 

Extravagance, in. s, [extravagans. 
Extravagancy, f Lat.] 

J . Excursion or sally beyond prescribed 
limits. 

I have troubled you loo far with this extrava- 
gance : I shall make no delay to recall im sclf into 
the road again. Hammond, 

2. Irregularity ; wildness. 

9. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehe- 
mence. 

How many, by the wild fury and eitratujgancy 
of their own passions, have put iheir bodies into 
a combustion, and by stirring u() tlieir rage against 
others, have armea that fierce humour aj^inst 
themselves. TiRottyp. 

4. Unnatural tumour ; bombast. 

Some verses of my own, Maximin and AJroan- 
Eor, cry vengeance upon me for their extramgance. 

JJryden, 

Waste ; vain and superfluous expence. 
She was so expensive, Hliat the income of three 
dukes was not enough to supply her ertraua/ifanee. 

Arbuthnat, 

EXTRAVAGANT, aefj, [extraxagans, 

lAt.] 
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EXT 

1. W andering out of his bouiuU. This is the 
primogeneal sense, but not now in use. 

At his warning 

The extravagant aud erring spirit liies 

To his confnie. Shaketp. Hamlet. 

2. Roving beyond just limits or prescribed 
methods. 

1 dare nut ask for what you would not grant : 
But wishes, madam, are extravagant ; 

They are not bounded with things possible ; 

I lugy wish more than I presume to teU. Hryden. 

9. Not comprehended in any thing. 

Twenty constitutions of pope John XXII. m 
called the extravagant * ; for that they being writ- 
ten in no order or method, vagantu extra corput 
coUectionum canontm, Ayliffet Parergon. 

4« Irregular; wild. 

For a dance they seem'd 
Somewhat artraoagaat, and wild. MiU.Par.Lott, 

There appears something nobly^ wild and ex- 
travagant in great natural geniuses, infinitrlk more 
beautiful than turn and polishing. ^ Addison. 

New ideas employed my fancy all night, and 
Composed a wild extravagant dream. Addison. 

5. Wasteful ; prodigd ; vainly expensive. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing else to 
recommend him but a false generosity, is often 
more beloved than a person of a much more 
finished character, who is defective in this parti- 
cular. Adidison. 

Extravagant, n. #. One who is con- 
fined in no general rule or definition. 

We pity or laugh at those fatuous extravagants. 

GlanvUle. 

There are certain extravagants among people 
of all sizes and professions. V Estrange. 

Extravagantly, adv, [from extra- 


1. In an extravagant manner ; wildly. 

Her passion was extravagantly new ; 

But mine is much the mamlcr of the tv/o.Dryden. 

2. In an unreasonable degree. 

Some are found to praise our author, and others 

as rashly and extravagantly contradict his admi- 
rers. Pope. 

9. Expensively ; luxuriously ; wastefully; 
profusely, 

ExtravAgantnkss, n. s. [from extra- 
vagant,] Excess; excursion beyond 
limits. 

To ExtraVagate. v. n. [extra and 
vago , Lat.] To wander out of limits. 

Diet, 

ExtraVasated. adj, [extra and vasa^ 

Lat.] Forced out of the properly con- 
taining vessels. 

The viscous matter, which lies like leather 
upon the extravasaied blood of pleurctick people, 
may bo dissolved by a due degree of heat. 

Anuthnot on Aliment. 

Extravasation, n, s, [from extrava- 
oaied,] The act of forcing, or state of 
being forced out of the proper contain- 
ing vessels. 

Aliment, too viscous, obstructi ng 
and by its acrimony corroding tlw* ^ ' 

the lungs, after a rupture and eyXgvdtathn of EXTB 
blood, easily produces an ulcer. Arbuthnat, Jjj 

Extravk'nate. adk, and vena, 

Lat.] Let oulpNnc veina. 

That there iajifiipctick way of coring wounds, 
by anointing W weapon ; and that the wound is 
■ ‘ lanncr as is the extravenate blood 
jtJck medicine as to matter of 
lumstanccs of good evidence as- 
GlanviHe*s Scepsis, 

Extrave'r^Ion. n. s . [extra and eer- 
*io, Lat.] iThe act of throwing out ; 
the state dl^btiag thrown out. 


affected in 1T4 
by the symg 
fact, is with I 
sert^. 


EXT 

Nor dues ther«* intervene heat to afford them 
any colour to pretend that there is made an en, 
travershn of the sulphur, or of any of the two other 
supposed I riitciples. Boyle, 

Extra'ught. part. [This is an obso- 
lete participle from extract ; as i/it- 
iraughi from dhtracti\ Extracted. 

Sham'st thou not, knowing whence tlmu art 
extraughtt 

To let thy tongue detect thy hasebom heart 

EXTRE'ME. a^. [extremus, Lat.] T his 
word is sometimes corrupted by the su- 
perlative termination! of which it is by 
no means capable, as it has in itself the 
superlative sigiiifi^tion.] 

1. Greatest ; of tbe^ighest degree. 

The Lord shall smite thee with a rever, an in- 
ffammation, aud an extreme burning. 

JUeut, xxviii. f 2 . 

They thought it the extremest of evils to put 
themselves at the mercy of those hungry aud dis- 
orderly people. Bacon, 

2. Utmost. 

Tlie hairy fool 

Stood on th' extremest verge of the swift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shakesp. As you tikeit, 

Miseno's cape and Bauli last he viewM, 

That on the sea's extremest borders stood.dddisou 

3. Last ; that beyond which there is no- 
thing. 

Farewell, ungrateful and unkind ! I go, 
Condemn'd by thee, to tliose sad shades below ; 
I go th* exti'em^ remedy to prove. 

To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Dryd, 

4. Pressing in the utmost degree. 

Cases of necessity being sometime but urgent, 
sometime extreme, the consideration of public k 
utility is urged equivalent to the easier kind of 
necessity. Hooker, 

5. Rigorous; strict 

If thou be extreme to mark what is amiss, O 
Lord, who shall abide it ? PsaimM, 

Extre'me. n. 8. [from the adjective.] 

1* Utmost point ; highest degree of any 
thing. 


Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Arc brought ; and feel by turns the bitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extrema by change more fierce; 
From beds of raging fire to starve in ice 
Tlieir soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round 
Periods of time ; tliciicc hurried back to 

Avoid atrema, and shun the faults of such 
Who still are pleas’d too little, or too much.Pi^e. 

They cannot bear that human nature, winch 
they know to be imperfect, siiould be raised in an 
extreme, without oppo»iiion.Pope*sEssay on Homer* 
2. Points at the greatest distance from 
each other; extremity. 

I'he true th« 

golden mean ijKfmmsAts OK llie on 

trema on cith|rniiid. ^ : Bacon. 

T he syiio iilitfaal form only showv, that if the in- 
tendpWIRlai igieet with those it is on both 
siddfloukiediatdy applied to, then those two re- 
oties, or, at they ure called, ttfremet, do ccr- 
agiM. Locke, 

Extke'mely. adv. [from extreme,] 
the utmost degree. 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremelv 
doleful voice ; hut so suppressed with a kind i*l 
whispering note, that he could not conceive the 
words distinctly. ^ Sidney. 

2, Very much ; greatly : in familiar lan- 
guage. 

Whoever sees a scoundrel in a gown reeling 
home at midnight, is apt to be extremely com- 
forted in his own vices. Su^ift, 

Extre'mity. fi. s, [extremitas, Lat.] 

1. The utmost point ; the highest degree. 
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She mieht heer, not far frdm her, an eatrmelv] 
doleful voice ; but •<» tuppreated With a kiM cif 
whitpeHtig note, that he could not conceive the' 
words distinctly. Sidney, 

f . Very mucih: neatly: in familiar language. 

Whoever sees a scoundrel in a gown reeling 
home at ruidnight, is apt tu be extremely coni< 
fortcd in his own vices. Sw^ 

Extri^MITY. n. s. [extremitas^ Lat 

1. The utmost point ; the highest degree. 

lie that will rake away extreme heat by setting 
the body in extremity of cold, shall undoubtedly 
remove the disease/but together with it the dis- 
eased too. Hooker, 

Should any one he cruel and uncharitable to 
that extremity^ yet this would not prove Uiat pro- 
priety gave any authority. iMke, 

2. The utmost paf^; the parts most re- 
mote from the middle. 

In its |.rn|>er colour it is inclining to white, ex* 
cepting the extrermtiet or tops of the wing fea- 
thers, which are black. Brown. 

The extremUkt of the jt>inls must be seldom hid- 
den, and the extremitie$ or end of the feet never. 

Dryden^t Dujresnoy. 
The extremity of pain often creates a coldness 
in the estremittes; bui such a sensation is very 
consistent with an inflammatory distemper. 

Arhuthnat on Diet, 

3. The points in the utmost degree of op- 
positinn, or at the utmost distance from 
each other. 

He*s a man of that strange composition 
Made up of all the worst extremities 
Of youth and age. Denham's Sophy. 

4 . Hemoteat parts; parts at the greatest 

distance. | 

They gtpnt fleets out of the Red Sen to the ex- 
tremittes of Ethiopia, and imported quantities of 
precious goods. Arbuthnot, 

5. Violence of passion. 

With equal measure she did moderate 

The strong extremities of their outrage. Spenser. 

If I shew no colour for my extremity, let roe be 
your tablesport Shakesp. 

6. The utmost violence, rigour, or distress. 

Why should not the same laws take good effect 

on that people, being prepared by the sword, and 
brought under by extremity ? Spetxser. 

Their hearts she guessetb, 

And yields her to extremity of time F. Queen, 

He pepraised, if they should be besieged, to re- 
lieve them hofore they should be reduced to ex- 
tremity. Clarendon. 

it snuold he nevfr so exposed to the extremity of 
waras to fail Into those barbarous hands. Clar^, 

I wish peace, and any terms prefer, 

Before the last extremities of war. Dryden, 

7. The most aggravated state. 

The world is running mad after farce, the ex- 

tremity of bad poetry j or rather the judgment 
that is fallen upon dramatic writing. Dryden. 

To EICTRICATE. v.a, [extiico, Lat] 

any one in a 

•tate of perpleri^; tocramtangle. 

Wa run into great difficultiei il^ ut fre » created 
«gci|tb, which reason canuot itself 

out of, '3 Locke, 

These are reliefs to Nature, as they limber an 
opportunity of extricating herself from nWr^oJ 
passions, and recovering the several tofsov « 
springs of her vessels. A 

Extrica'tion. n. s. [from extricate*] The 
act of disentangling ; disentanglement 

Crfldc salt has a taste not properly acid, but 
sucii as predominates in brine ; and it does not 
appear that this acid spirit <lid as such pre-exist 
in the salt whence it was obtained, so that we 
may suppose it to have been rather by transmuta- 
tion than extrication. Boyle. 

EXTRI NSICAL, adj. [extrinsccus, I-at.] 
External ;woutward ; not intimately be- 
longing ; not intrin.sick. It is com- 
niorly written so, but analogy requires 
cxtrinsecal. 


E X U 

A body cannot move, miltu it be moved by 
some extrismeal agent : absurd it is to think that 
a btidy, by a quality in It, can work upon Itself. 

B^oy on BodieSk 
Neither is the atom by miy extrhlutcal impulse 
diverted from its natural jkiurse: Ray, 

Outward <>bjects, that are eaUrbmcal to the 
mind; and its own operation, proceeding from 
powers intrinsical, and proper to itself, which, 
when reflected on by itself, become also objects 
of its contemplation, are the original of all know. 

Jjscke 

ExTRi'N^iCALLY.aefr. [from ej?frtftitca/.] 
From without. 

If to supp<»se the soul a dittinct substance from 
the body, and extnnshally advenient, be an error, 
almost alt the world hath been mutakeii. Glanv, 

Extri'nsick. at(f. [extrinseettet Lat 
Outward ; external. 

When they cannot shake the main fort, dhey 
try if they can possess themselves of the out- 
works, raise some prejudice against his most ex- 
irinstck ad herents. Oov. if the Tongue. 

Extrinsick modes are such as arise from souie- 
thing that is not in the subject or substance it' 
self ; but It is a manner of being which some sub- 
stances attain, b^' reason of something external or 
foreign to the subject; as. this globe lies within 
two yards of the wall; this roan is beloved or 
hatea. Watts's Logick. 

To EXTRU'CT. v, a. [exfruo, extructum, 
Lat] To build ; to raise ; to form into 
a structure. 

Extru'ctor. n. a. [from extrucL] 
builder ; a fabricator ; a contriver. 

To Extru'de. ti. a. [extrudo, Lat] To 
thrust off; to drive off; to push out 
with violence. 

If in any part of the continent they found the 
shells, they concluded that the sea had been ex- 
truded and driven off by the mud. Woodtoard, 

Extru'sion. n, 8, [extrusus, Lat.] Ihe 
act of thrusting or driving out. 

They suppose the channel of the sea fohned, 
and tuuuntains and caverns, by a violent depres- 
sion of some parts of the earth, and aneatrufion 
and elevation of others. Burnet. 

Extu'berance. n. s. [ex and fuder, Lai. 
Knobs, or parts protuberant ; parts that 
rise from the rest of the body. 

Tlie gouge takes otf the irregularities or fxfu- 
heravets that lie farthest from the axis of the 
work. Moxon's Mechanical Exercises. 

Exu'berance. n. 8, [exuheratio, Lat 
Overgrowth ; superfluous shoots ; use- 
less abundance ; luxuriance. 

Men esteem the overflowing of gall the exube- 
rance of xeal, and ail the promises of the faithful 
combatant they coiifldently appropriate. 

Decay of Fiety. 

Though he expatiates on the same thoughts in 
different words, yet in his similies that exuberance 
is avoided. Garth, 

EXU'BERANT. adj. [exuberans, Lat.] 

1. Growing with superauous shoots ; over- 
abundant ; superfluously plenteous ; lux< 
uriant. 

jr Flora there, of bolder hues, 
r the fields, atid showers with sudden 


Fxuberanfsgrini 

His siwnSk 
and full of cii 

2. Abounding 

Such immense power, 
dum, and such erimerant g< 
ravish us to an amazement, 
miration. 

A part of that exub^ant 
the whole anseinbiy raised ai 
other, catclics a reader at tlx 
time. ^ 

Exuberantly, adv. pAm exul^erant,] 
Abundantly ; to a supernuous degree. 


Thomson's Spring. 
thought too exuberant, 
Pope. 

It degree, 
nsearchable wis- 
s, as may justly 
than a bare ad- 
Seraphick Love. 
Ion, with wiiich 
limated one an- 
atest distance of 
lisont Freeholder. 


E X t 

A considerable quantity of the vegetable mak* 
ter lay at the surface of the antediluvian earth, 
and rendered it exuberantly fruitful. ’WoodmariL 

To Exu berate. ». n. fejrnSrro, Lat.] 
To abound in the highest deiree. 

All the loveliness imparted to the creature is 
lent it, to give us enlarged conceptions of that vast 
confluence and immensity that exuberates in God. 

Boyle's Seraphick lave, 

Exu'ccous. adj. [exeuccw, Lat] Witi> 
out juice; dry. 

This is to be effected not only in the plant yet 
growing, but iit that which is brought exuceout 
and dry unto us. Brown, 

Exud ACTION, n. 8. [from txudo, Lat] • 

1 . The act of emitting in sweat ; the act 
of emitting moisture through the pores. 

Tne tumour sometime arises by a general exu- 
dation out of the cutis. Witeman't Surgery. 

2. The matter issuing out by sweat from 
any body. 

The gum of trees, shining and clear, is but a 
straiiiin|! of the juice of the tree through the wood 
and bark ; and C(>rnish diamonds, and rock rubies, 
which are yet more resplendent than gUms, are 
the fine exudations of stone. Bacon, 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morn- 
ing, then it seemeth to be an exudation of the herb 
itself. Bacon. 

Cuckowspittic, or woodfere, that spumous 
frothy dew, or exudation, or both, is found espe- 
cially about the joints of lavender and rosemary. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Exu'bate.^ r. «. [exudo, Lat] To 
7b Exu'de. } sweat out ; to issue out 
by sweat. 

Some perforation in the part itself, through 
which the humour included doth exudate, may be 
observed in such as are fresh. Brown. 

The juices of the flowers are, first, the expressed 
juice; secondivj a volatile oil, wherein the smell 
of the plant presides ; thirdly, honey, esuding from 
all flowers, the bitter not excepted. Arbuthnot, 


To Exu'date. 
To Exu'de. 


} v. a, 
thr 


To force out, or 
throw out, as by sweat. 
To EXU'LCERATE. V. a. [txulcero, Lat.] 
1. To make sore with an ulcer; to affect 
with a running or eating sore. 

Cantharides, applied to any pan of the body, 
touch the bladder and exulcerate it, if they stoy 
on long. Bacon. 

That the saliva hath a virtue of macerating 
bodies, appears by the effects in taking away 
warts, sometimes exuictrating the jaws, and rot- 
ting the teeth. Itay on the Creation, 

stagnating serum turning Acrimonious, ex- 
ulcerates and putrifles the bowels. Arbuthnot, 

. To afflict; to corrode ; to enrage. 

Thoughts, niy tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
stings, 

Mangle iny apprehensive tenderest parts, 
Exasperate, exulcerate, and raise 
Dire inflaromution, whicii no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can assu^m. Milton. 

Exulcera'tion. n.s, [mm exulcerate,] 
1. Tlie beginning erosion, which wears 
away the substance and forms an ulcer. 

Quincy. 

. Exacerbation ; corrosion. 

This exulceration of mind made him apt to take 
all occasions of cuntrad ictiun. Hooker. 

Exu'i.ceratory. adj. [from exulcerate.] 
Having a tendency to cause ulcers. 

To EXUXT. V. n. [exulto, Lat.] To re- 
joice above measure ; to triumph ; to be 
in high exaltation of gladness. 

The whole world did seem to ezuU that it liad 
occasion of pouriiig*out gifts tu so blessed a pur- 
pose. Hooker, 

Who might he your mother, 

Tliat you iuHult, exult and rail, at once 

Over the wrCtclied ? Shnkesp, As you like M 
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EJt^VLTANCE* n. 9* [frcmi exult.] IVans- 
port ; joy ; triomph ; ^ladnesa ; exul- 
tation. 

We have great eause nitexuUance and joy, Ood’i 
service being the most perfect freedom, Tong. 

Exult a'ti ON, n. s. [exulttrtioy Lat.] 
; triumph ; rapturous delight. 

Good eifecls may grow in each of the people 
towmds other, in them all towards their pastor, 


of his ^ly angels, so many heavenly acclama** 
lions, exuUationi, provocations, petitions. Hooker. 

Devotion inspires men with sentiments of reli> 
gious gratitude, and swells their hearts with in* 
ward transports of joy and exuUatwn.AddiM.Freeh. 

To EXU'NDATE. v. a. [exundo, Lat] 
To overflow. 

Exunda'tion. n. s. [from exundateJ] 
Overflow ; abundance. 

It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the 
creation of the world to the exundation and over- 
flowing of his transcendciitand infinite goodness. 

Ray. 

Exu'pbrable. adj, [exuperabilis, Lat] 
Conquerable ; superable ; vincible. 

Exu'pbrancb ft. 8 , [exuperantia, Lat] 
Overbalance ; greater proportion. 

Rome hath less variation than London ; for on 
the West side of f^me arc seated France, Spain, 
and OeriiiBiiy, which take ofl the exuperancet and 
balance the vigour of the Eastern parts. Brom. 

To Exu'scitate. v.a. [exsuscilo, Lat] 
To stir up ; to rouse. 

Exu'stion. fi. «, [exustio, Lat.] The 
act of burning up ; consumption by Are. 

EXWIjE. ft. s , [Lat] Cast skins ; 
cast shells ; whatever is thrown or 
shed by animals. 

Tliey appear to be only tlic skins or exuvia 
rather than entire bodies of fishes. Woodward. 

Ey. 1 May either come from ij an island, 

Ea. > by melting the Saxon 5 into y, 

£e. 3 which is usually done ; or from 
the Saxon ea, which signifles a water, 
river, ifc. or, lastly, from leaj a field, 
by the same kind of melting. Gibson. 

Ey'as. ft. s. [niais, Er.] A young hawk 
just taken from tiie nest, not able to 
prey for itself. Hannur. 

An niery of children, little eyoies, that cry out. 

Shahap, 

Ey'asmuskbt. fi. f. A young unfledged 
male hawk of the musket kind, Hanmes\ 

Here comes little Robin.-*— How now, my eyos- 
mtu/ert ; what news wiili you ? 

EYE. ft. 8 , obsolete plural epne, now 
epes. [au^a, Gothick; eag, Saxon; 
oog, Dutch ; ee, Scottish, plur. eene,] 

1 . The organ of vision ; the medium of 
the sense of sight. 

Good sir John, as you have one eye upon my 
follies, turn miother iiito the register of your own, 
that I nmy pass with a reproof ulfthe eisier.Shak, 

Vouchsafe, blight moon, and these thy stars to 
shine. 

Those clouds rem )v’d, upon our watry eyne.Shak. 

Nor duth the rye itself, 

That most nuie spirit of sense, behold Itself, 

Not going rion» i«‘'clf ; but eyes opposed. 

Salute each othet with each other's form, Shaketp* 


Shak. 


EYE 

He kept him as the apple of hit eye, 

l)eut* xxxii. 10. 

As long looking against the sun or fire hurteth 
the eye by dilation ; so curious printing in small 
volumes, and reading of small letters, cfo hurt the 
eye by contraction. ^ ^ Bacon. 

His awful presence did the crowd surprise, 

Nor durst the rash spectator meet hie eyes ; 

Eya that confess'd him born for kingly sway. 

So fierce/ tliey flash'd intolerable day. Jhryden. 

Rut sure the eye of time beholds no name 
So blest as thine* in all the rolls of fame. Pope. 

2. Sight ; ocular knowledge. 

Who hath bewitched you, that you should not 
obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ 
hath been evidently set forth ? Oal, iii. 1. 

a. Look; countenance. 

I’ll say yon grey is not the morning’s eye, 

*Tis but the pme reflex of Cynthia’s brow. Shak. 

4. Front; face. 

T6 iustify this worthy nobleman. 

Her shall you hear disproved to your eyet, 

5. A posture of direct Opposition, where 
one thing is in the same line with 
another. 

Now pass’d, on eltiteraide they nimbly tack, 
Both strive to intercept and guide the wind ; 

And ill its eye more closely they come back, 

To finish all Uie deaths Uiey left behind. Dryden, 

0. Aspect; regard. 

Having an eye to a number of rites and orders 
ill the churcli of England, as imirrying with the 
ring; sundry cburcn-officcs, dignities, and cal- 
lings, for which tliey found no curumandmeiit in 
the holy Scripture, they thought by the one only 
stroke of an axiom to have cut them off. Hooker. 

As in Scripture a number of laws^ particular 
and positive, being in force, may not by any law 
of man be violated ; we are, in making laws, to 
have thereunto an especial eye. Hooker. 

The man that is tender among yon, and very 
delicate, his eyes shall not be evil towards his 
brother. Dent. 

He that hath a bountiful eye shall be blessed. 

Prov. 

None should be put into either of those com- 
missions, with an eye of favour to their persons, to 
give them countenance or reputation in tlie places 
where they live. Bacon to Villiers. 

These are intrinsick difficulties arising from the 
text itself, as the uncertainty sometimes who are 
the persons he speaks to, or the opinions or prac- 
tices which he has in his eye. Locke. 

Winds and hurricanes at land, tempests and 
storms at sea, have always beeuluoked upon with 
as evil an eye as earthquakes. Woodw. Nat. Hist. 

Several performance have been justly applaud- 
ed for their wit, which have been written with an 
eye to this predominant humour of the town. Addis. 

We were the most obedient creatures in the 
world, constant to our duly, and kept a steady 
eye 011 the end for which we were sent hither. 

Spectator. 

In this disposal of my sister, I have had an eye 
to her being a wit, and provided that the bride- 
groom be a man of sound judgment. TatUr. 

Booksellers mention with respect the authors 
they have printed, and consequently have an eye 
to their own advantage. Addison. 

7 . Notice ; observation ; vigilance ; watch. 

Not satisfied with our oath, he appoin ted a 
of horsemeu to have an eye that we sbodMttC^ 
beyond appointed limits, Jf oHwey, 

Lawmakers must have an eye to th|||Pace where, 
and to the men amongst whom. Hooker. 

His Majesty hath castfMl oyit upon you,^ as 
finding you to' he sutipMVlf^^ should be, or hoping 
to make yon to kafilach as he would have you to 
be, Bacon. 

If the Engn had driven the Irish into the 
open cottntricJphere they might have an eye and 
ooservation uBn them, the Irish had been easily 
kept in order .Y Davies on Irelana. 

Spenser hasifellowed both Virgil and Theocri- 
tus in the chalk which he employs for curing 
Britoroartis ofjk love ; but he had also our po- 
et’s Celris la Shrydon^s JEneid, j 
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Misdoubt my constancy ; and do not try ; 

But stay and ever keep me 111 your eye. Vryddti. 

Alter this jealousy he kept a strict eye upuii lilni. 

L'Estrsmge. 

This method of teaching children by a lepenird 
practice, Udder the eye and direction of tlie tutor, 
’till they have got tlie habit of doing wdl, has 
many advwttages. Lochs. 

8 . Opinion formed by observation. 

She told her huabaiiU she designed to be beau- 
tiful in nobody’s eye but his. Sidney. 

It hath, in their e^, no great affinity with the 
form of the church of Rome. ^ Hooker. 

Like one of two contending In a prixe. 

That thinks he hath done wd^l in people’s eyes. 

Shiake^. 

I IS as us far from meditatUig a war, as I was, 
ill the eye of the world, having any prepa- 
rations for one. ‘ Bing Chorus. 

Thuvgli he in all the people’s eyes seem’d great, 
Yet greater he apfiear’d in nis retreat. Denham 

9. Sight ; view ; the place in which any 
thing may be seen. 

There shiul he practice tilts and tournaments, 
Hear sweet discourse, converse with noblemen ; 
And be, in eye of every exercise. 

Worthy his youth and nobleness of birth. Shade. 

1 0 . Any thing fanned like an eye. 

We sec colours like the eye of a peacock’s fea- 
ther, by pressing our eyes on either comer, whilst 
wc looa the other ^ ay. Newton. 

IL Any small perforation. 

This Ajax has not so much wit as will stop the 
eye of Helen’s needle. 

Siiakcspeare^s TroUus and Creuida, 

Does not our Saviour himself speak of tlie intu- 
lerabie difficulty which they cause in men’s pas- 
sage to heaven ? Du not they make Um. narrow 
way much narrower, and contract tlie gate wliich 
leads to life to the streightness of a needle’s eye f 

South. 

12. A small catch into which a hook goes. 

Those parts if they cohere to one another but 
by rest only, may be much more easily dissociated, 
and put into motion by any extemM body, than 
they could be, if they were by little hooks and 
eyes or other kind of fastenings entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 

18. Bud of a plant. 

Prune and cut off all your vine shoots to the 
very root, save one or two of the stoutest, to be 
left with three or four eyes of young wo*.»d. 

Evelinas Kalendar, 

14 A small shade of colour, 

Tlie ground indeed is tawny. 

—With an eye of green in’t. Shaketp. Tempest. 

Red with an eye of blue makes a purple. Biyle, 

15. Power of perception. 

The eyes of your understanding being enlight- 
ened. Eph. i. 

A gift doth blind the eyes of the wise. 

Deut. xvi. 10. 

To Eyb. V . a. [from the nounH To 
watch; to ; 

tolookoft; J^SeoD. 

When they ate laid in garrison, ihqpWMiy better 
hide MlMimsttlu than when they m In. camp, 
wberemy are continually eyed and noted of all 
me% Spenm on Ireland. 

Fail many a lady 

Pvt With best regard. Shahe^. Tempest. 

The kitchen Malkin pins 
Her richest lockrain 'bout her reeky neck, 
Claoib’ring the walls to eye him. 

Shakesp Coriolanns. 

Bid the check he ready iiith a bliii»h, 

Modest as tnoriiing, i^heu she coldly eyis 
The youthful PIkeTiu**. 

Shakesp. Tmlus ami Cremda. 

Bold deed thou hast presum’d, ad\ciit’roiM 
Eve, 

And peril gieat provok’d, who thus hath dar’d, 

Had ft been only coveting to eye 

That sacred fruit. Miltons Paradm Lost. 

Such a story us the basilisk is tliat of the wolf, 
concerning priority of vision, that a man bcconjcs 

Wh 
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botrse and damb, if the wolf have the advantage 
first to eye him. Bnnon, 

It was needful for the hare perpetoally to eve her 
pursuing enemy, itfore's Anttdke egoHut Atheim. 

Then gave it to his faitliful squire, 

With lessons how t* observe aim eye UwMttdibrat. 

£ye naturals walks, shoot foUy as it flies. 

And catch the manners living as they rise. Pope. 

Have a box when eunuchs sing, 

And foremost in the circle eye a kins. 

Pipe's Horace. 

T4» EYE. r.«. Toappear; to show; to 
bear an appean^H^ ^ Not used. 

Forgive S; 

Since my becomings kill me when they < 

£ye well to you. Shahap* Antony ana Cleopatra, 

Ey'eball, 


ng| 

oTi 


11 . a. ^4 and ball.] The 
apple of the eye, the pupil. 

Be subject to no sight but mine : invisible 
To every eyeball else. Shahesp, Tempett. 

I feel my hair grow stiff, my eyebalU rowl ; 

This is the only wm could smike my soul. 

Dryden. 

Not when a gilt buffet's reflected pride 
Turns you from sound philosophy aside. 

Not when from plate to plate your eydbalU roll. 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 

EYBBRfGHT. «. 4. [euphraua^ Lat.] 
plant, called by Milton Euphracy. 

Ey'bbrow. If. 4. [eye and brow,] The 
haiiy arch over the eye. 

The lover, 

Sif^iing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
hiade to his mistress' eyebrow. Shak. Ab you like it. 

On the seventh day he shaii shave ml his hair 
off his head, his bearcT and his eyebrowt. 

Lev. xiv. 9. 

Above stand the eyebrowt, to keep any thinj 
from running down upon the eyes ; as drops 
sweat from the forehead, or dust. Jiay. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll’d in his head, 
And glar’d betwixt a yellow and a red ; 

He look’d a lion with a gloomy stare, 

And o'er his eyebrowt hung his matted hair. 

Dryden. 

Eyed. uif/. [from eye,] Having eyes : 
used in composition. 

Some reliques of the true antiquity, 

Though disfigured, a wcll>cyed man 
May happily discover. Spenser. 

I’ll not be made a soft and cluli>eyed fool, 

To shake the head, relent, and sigii, and yield 
'To Christian intercessors. Shakesp. 

Ey edrop, n, s, [eye and drop,] Tear. 

That tyranny which never quaft but blood. 
Would, ny beholding him, have wasli’d his knife 
With gentle eyedrops, Skaketp. Henry VI. 

Ey'eglance. II. 4. \tye and glance,] 
Quiek notice r^ibe eye. 

BUomiotanaiierSwMil^ bashed not 
Wm Gayon's looks ; but teevAj eyeglance at him 
SDOt Fairy Queen, 

Ey^BOLASS. n. 4. [eye and 
tadet ; glass to assist the 
Ha’ not you seen Camillo ? 

But that’s past doubt you have ) oxjovaemgkdl 
Is thicker than a cucknold’s horn. Skihetp. 

By comparing it with a good perspective of jfoor 
foot in length, made with a concave cyegiosi, I 
could read at a greater distance with ray own in- 
strument than with the glass. Newton, 

Ey'blASH. If. 4. [eye and lash.] The 
line of hair that edges the eyelid. 

Ey'eless. a((;\ [from eye,] Wanting 
eyes ; sightless ; ilcprived of sight. 

A proclaim’d prize ! most happy • 

That eyelem head of ininc was first fram’d flesh 
To raiito ray fortunes. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Promise was, that I 

Should Israel from riiilistian yoke deliver : 


EYE 

Ask for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyeless in Gaza, at the mill with slaves. Milton. 

Pentheos diirst deride 
The cheated people, am! Uie eydm guide. 

•v Addison, 

Meonides, 

Poor eyeless pilgrim. PhilUpt. 

Cjrclop, if pitvlng Ay diMiiM, 

Ask who disfigur d urns that eyelem hta, Pape. 


Ey'blbt. n. 4. [aillet, French, a little 
eye.] A bole through which Bght may 
enter ; any small pmoradon for a lace 
to go through, 

Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made 
eyelet holes to draw it close. lViteman*t Surgery, 

Ey'elid. It. 4, [eye and lid.] The mem- 
brane that shuts over the eye. 

Mark when she miles with amiable cheer. 

And tell me whereto can ye liken it ! 

V\ hen on each eyelid sweetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in shade to sit.^ 

SpenteFs Sonnets, 

On my eyelids is the shadow of death. 

Job. xvi. 1C. 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb 1 shew’d thee 
once ; 

The juice of it, on sleeping eyelids laid, 

M ill make or man or womaii madly doat 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. Shakesp. 

llie Turks have a black powder, made of a 
mineral called alcohol, whicn with a fine long 
pencil they lay under their eyelids, which doth 
colour blacic, whereby the white of the eye is set 
off more white. Bacon's Natural History. 

At length, the crackling noise and dreadful blaze 
Call’d up some waking lover to the smht ; . 

And long it was ere ne the rest could raise, 
Wliosc heavy eyelids yet were full of night. 

Dryden. | 

Eyese'rvant. 11 . 4. [eye and servant.] 
A servant that works only while 
watched. 

E yese'rvice. 11. 4 , [eye and service,] 
Service performed only under inspec- 
tion. 

Servants, obey in ail things your mas^s ; not 

with eveservice, as mc“ * * 

of heart. 

Ey'esiiot. n. s. [eye and shot] Sight; 
glance ; view. 

1 must not think of sharing the booty before I 
am free from danger, and out of eyeshot from the 
other windows. Dryden. 

I have preserved many a young man from her 
eyeshot by this means. Spectator. 

Ey'esight. n. 4, [eye and sight,] Sight 
of the eye. 


E Y R 

good spirit, always tied itself ti end neither •e^ 
mon, nor almost any speech of moroeut, which 
hath concerned matters of God, without some ij)e- 
ejal words of honour and glory to the Trinity, 
which we all adore ; and is the like conclusion ox 
psalms become now, at length, an eyesore, or a 
galling to the ears that hear it ? Jaabiwr, 

Fy, doff this habit ; shame in vour estate, 
AuaeyeBorc to our solemn feativat &!akeip. 

As soon as the two lords came thither they 
covered, to lira tisouble of the otlier ; but teving 
presently to speak, they wore quickly freed ftom 
that eyesore. Clarendon, 

Mordecai was an eyesore to Ha man L* Estrange, 
He's the best piece of man's flesh in the market;, 
not an eyesore in his whole body. 

Dryaens Don Sdautiam, 

Eyespo'tted. adj, [eye and 


spot.] 


The lyird hath recompensed me according to 
ny cleanness in his eyesight. S Sam. 

Metliinks I see thee, now thou art below. 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb ; 

Either ray eyesight fails, or tliou look’st pale. 

Shaketp. 

Though sight be lost, 
hath many solaces, enjoy'd 

senses want not their delights, 
leisure and domcstick ease, 
many a care and chance, to which 
’ men abroad. 

Milton's Agonistes. 
Josephus sdti this lHii||^oin his own eyesight, 



Eyesight ex\ 


being I'itnseli a chief cap 
ta, ^lerc these events happ 
He blinds tlie wise, gives eg 
And molds and stamps anew [ 

Ey'k.sore. If. s. [eye and 
thing offensive to the flij 

Hath the church of Clirid 
ginning, by a secret univen 


the siege of Jupa- 
^ Wilkins, 

ht to the blind, 
overs mind. 

Dryden. 

Some- 


Jirom the first be- 
instinct of God’s 


Marked with spots like eyes. 

Nor Juno’s bird, in her eyespotted train. 

So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenser. 

Ey'estring. n. s, [eye and ^fnitg*.] The 
string of the eye ; the tendon by which 
the eye is moved. 

I would have broke mine eyestringt ; craokt 
them, but 

To look upon him. Shakesp. Cymbelina. 

To know whether the sheep are sound or not, 
see that their gums be red and the eyeslrings rud- 
dy. Mortimer, 

Ey'etooth. n. 8, [eye and tooth.] Th# 
tooth on the upper jaw next on each 
side to the grinders ; the fang. 

The next tooth on each side stronger and deeper 
rooted, and more pointed, called camni, in Eugutk 
eyeteeth, to tear the more tougii sort of aliments. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Ey'ewink. n. 8. [eye and wink.] A 
wink, as a hint or token. 

They would have won any woman’s heart ; and. 
Id never get an eyewiak 


1 warrant vou, they coui ^ „ 

of her. shakesp, 

Eyewi'tness. n. s. [eye and witness.] 
An ocular evidence ; one who gives tes- 
timony to facts seen with his own eyes. 

We made known unto you tlvc jiowcr and 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, and were eyi- 
wUnesses oi his in.ijesty. ^ H Peter. 

To meet him till his saints, who silent stood 
Eyewitne^'>rs of his almighty acts, 

With juhilee advanced. Milton's Paradise Lest. 

The curious, by laying together circumstances, 
attestations, and characters of those who are con- 
cerned in them, either receive or reject what at 
first hut eyewitnesses could absolutely believe or 
disbelieve. Addison on the Christian Religion, 

Eyre, n, s, [eyre, Fr. iter, Lat.] The 
court of justices itinerants ; and justices 
in eyre are' those only, which Bracton 
in many places calls justiciarios itins^ 
rantes. The eyre also of the forest is 
notiling but the justice-seat, otherwise 
Gdled ; which is, or should, by ancient 
custom, be held every three years by 
the justices of the forest, journeying up 
and down to that purpose. CoweL 

Ey'ry, n, 8. [from ey an egg.] Tl^ 
place where birds of prey build their 
nests and hatch. 

But T was bom so high, 

Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top, 

And uallies with the \>iiid, and !>corns tlie sun. 

Shakesp, 

The eagle, and the stork. 

On cliffs and cedar-tona ihcir curies build. 

MtlSm, 

Some haggard hawk, '\hu hnd her eyry 
Well pounc’d to fasten, and well wing’d 
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P A consonant generaljj reckoned 
9 authors^ ana admitM hj ScaHg^^ 
among the senii>vowel8» and according 
to that opinion distinguished in the enu* 
meration of the alphabet by a name be^ 
ginning ivith a vowel, yet nas so far the 
nature of a mute, that it is easily pro* 
nounced before a liquid in the same 
syllable. It has in English an mvaii- 
able sound, formed by compression of 
the whole lips and a forcible breath. 
Its kindred letter is V, which, in the 
Islandic alphabet, is only distinguished 
from it by a point in the body of the 
letter. 

Faba'ceous. [fahaceus ^ Lat] 

Having the nature of a bean. Did. 

FABLE, n. [fable, Fr.fabala, Lat.] 
Ji A feigned story intended to enforce 
some moral precept. 

Jotliam's Jahte of the trees is the oldest extant, 
and as beautiful as any made since. AddU. Spcct. 

2. A fiction in general. 

Triptolemus, so suii^ the nine, 

Strew’d plenty from his cart divine ; 

But, spile of all those fahle-mtkken, 

He never sow’d on Ahuaign acres. Dryden. 

Falladiiis coming to die somewhere in the nortli 
part of Britain, may seem to give some kind of 
countenance to thobi* fables make him to have 
lived many years among the Scots. Lloyd. 

3. A vitious or foolish fiction. 

But refuse profane and old myesfdbifs. 

1 Tm. iv. 7, 

4. The series or contexture of events which 
constitute a poem epick or dramatick. 

The moral is the hrst business of the poet : this 
being formed, he contrives such a design or fable 
as may Iks most suitable to the moral. 

Dr^en*s 

The first thing to be considered in an epick 
poem is i\w fable, which is perfect or imperfect, 
according as the action, which it relates, is more 
or less so. Addison*t Spectator. 

5. A lye ; a vitious falsehood. This sense 
merely familiar. 

It would look like a fable to report that this 
gentleman gives away a great fortune by secret 
methods. Adij^tm, 

To Fa'ble. V. If. [from the noun*] 

1. To feign ; to write not truth but fiction. 

That Saturn’s sons receiv’d the three-fold reign 
Of heuv’n, of ocean, and deep lieli beneath. 

Old poets nxentUm, fabling. Prior, 

Vain now the talcs fabling poets tell, 
That wav’ring conquest still desires to rove ! 

In Marlbro’s camp the goddess knows toKlwell. 

Prior, 

2. To tell falsehoods ; to lye : e fiuniliar 
use. 

lie fables not : I hear the enemy. Shak,Htn,Vl. 
To Fa'ble. r. a. To feign ; to tell falsely. 

V^ c mean to win. 

Or turn this hcav’n itself into the hell 
Thou Jiihlnt. ^ Miltons Par, Lost, 

Ladies of lh’ Hesperides, thev seem’d 
Fairer than ftijrn’d of old, or fabl'd since 
Of fairy dainsds met in foresl wide. 

By knights. Milton's Par, Lost, 


Fa'bleb. [from Jabie.] Celebrated 

in fables. 

Uail, fabled grotto ! hail, Elysian soil ! 

Thou fairest spot of fair Britannia’s isle ! TichelL 

Fa'blbr. n.8. [from fable,] A dealer 
in fiction ; a writer of feigned stories. 

To FA'ERICATE. v. a, [fabricor, Lat.] 

1. To build ; to construct. 

2. To forge ; to devise falsely. This 
sense is retained among the Scottish 
lawyers ; for when they suspect a paper 
to be forged, they say it \b fabricated- 

Fabrication, n. $. [from fabricate.] 
The act of building; construction. 

This fabrication of the human body is the im- 
mediate work of a vital principle, that formeth the 
first rudiments of the human nature. Hale. 

Fa'brick. n. s. [/fl6rtcfl, Lat.] 

1. A building; an edifice. 

There must m an exquisite care to place the co- 
lumns, set in several stories, most precisely one 
over anotlier, that so the solid may imswer to the 
solid, and the vacuities to the vacuities, as well 
for beauty as strength of the fabrick. Wotton. 

2. Any system or compages of matter ; 
any body formed by the conjunction of 
dissimilar parts. 

Still will ye think it strange. 

That all the parts of this great change ; 
Quit their old station and primeval frame. Prior. 

To Fa'brick. v, a, [from the noun.] 
To build ; to form ; to construct. 

Shew what laws of life 
The cheese inhabitants observe, and bow 
Fabrick their mansions. Phillips. 

Fa'bulist. It. s. [fabulhte, Fr.] A 
writer of fables. 

Quitting .£sop and the fabuluts, he copies Boc- 
cace. Qroxal. 

Qur bard’s a fabulist, and deals in fiction. Game. 

Fabulo'sity. ft. s. [fabulositas, Lat.] 
Fulness of feigned stories; fabulous 
invention. 

In their fabulosity they report, that they had 
observations for twenty thousand years. 

Awot’s Descript, the World. 

Fa'bulous. adj. [fabulosus, Lat.] Feign- 

1 ed ; full of fables, invented tales. 

A person terrified with the imagination of spec- 
tres, is more reasonable than orie who thinkb the 
appearance of spirits and groundless. 

Addison. 

I Fa'bulous LY. adv. [from fabulous.] In 

j fiction ; in a fabulous manner. 

I There are many things/ahuloKsfv dcjUMB^mid 
are not to be accepted as truths. Brouvlrid^. Err. 

FACE, «. ». [/act, FtjrropadSrfw, Lat.] 

1. The visage. ^ 

The children saw the face of Moses, 

that the skin affhsc^'^face shone. Ex. xxxiv.a5. 

A roan shsMtee faces, which, if you examine 
them part byjpirt, you shall never find good . but 
take tnem toAher, arc nut uncomely. Bacon. 

From beau W ttUi to beauty ranging. 

In every yocffl found a dart. Addison's Spectator. 

2, Countenaloe; cast of the features; 
look ; air « the face. 

Kick’d out^e set the best face on’t we could. 

Dryden's VirgU. 


Seis’d and ty’d down to judge, how wretched 1! 
'U ho can’t be silent, and who will not lye : 

To laugh, were want of ^diiess and of grace ; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. Pope 

3. The sunace of any thing. 

A mist watered the whole face of the ground. 

Genesis, 

4. The front or forepart of any thing. 

The breadth of the face of the house, towards 

the East, was an hundred cubits. Esek, xli. 14. 

5. Visible state of affairs. 

He look’d and saw the face of things quite 
chang’d, 

The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar ; 

All now was turn’d to jollity and game. 

To luxury and riot, feast and dance. Milton, 
This would produce a new ^ace of things in 
Europe. Addison, 

6. Appearance; resemblance; look. 

Keep still your firmer ^arc, and mix again 
With these lost spirits ; run ail their mazes with 
’em ; 

For such are treasons. ^ Ben Jonsan, 

At the first shock, with blood and powder 
stain’d, 

Nor heav’n, nor sea, their fonuetface retain’d ; 
Fury and art produce elTects so strand, 

Th(^ trouble nature, and her visage diange.Tfal. 

His dialogue has so much the face of probability, 
that some have mistaken it for a real conference. 

Baker. 

7. Presence ; sight; state of confrontation. 
Ye ihall give her unto Eleazar, and one shall 

slay her before hisjfoec. Numb. xix. 3. 

Jove cannot fear ; then tell me to my face, 

That I of all the gods am least in gmce.th’y.lUad, 

8. Confidence ; boldness ; freedom from 
bashfulness or confusion. 

They’re thinking, by liis face, 

To fasten m our thoughts that tiny have courage; 
But ’tis not so. Shakesp. Julius C/esat. 

How many things are there which a man cannot, 
with any fbcc or ronieliiiess, say or do himself? A 
man can scarce allege Ins own merit.s with modesty, 
much less extol them*, a man cannot sometimes 
brook to supplicate or has. Bacon, 

You’ll find the thing will not be done 
With ignorance and face alone. Hitdibra.s, 

You, says the judge to ilie wolf, have the face 
to challenge tliat which you never lost ; and you, 
says he to the fox, have tlie confidence to deny 
that which you have stolen. VEstras^e. 

This is thb roan that has the face to charge 
others with false citations. Tillotson, Preface. 

9. Distortion of the face. 


Why do y 

Face to J 

sion.lij. . 

1. Wtjm Ibodi parties are present. 

nut the manner of the Romans to deliver 
, Wtt to die, before that he which is accused 
bsef Ida accusers^arc to face. Acts, xxv. Id. 

2. Nakedly ; without tlie interposition of 
other bodies. 



Now we see through a glass darkly ; but then 
face to face, 1 Vor. xiii. IS. 

To Face. v,n. [from the noun.] 

1. To carry a false apjiearancc ; to play 
the hy|K>crite. 

Thou needs inusi learn to laugh, nr Ive, 

To face, to forge, to scori’, to coiiipan^V Ciile, 

2. '1 o turn the face ; to come in front, 

I Face about, man ; a soldier, and afraid of the 
' enemy • ^ 

Then thrice the mounted ‘iqnadroBs.ride around 
The fire, ami Arcite's name ihe^ thrice resound ; 
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Hail and farewell they shouted Ihnce amain, 
Thrioe^orin^ to the left, and thence they tuniM 
again, Vryden^ 

To Face. v. a. 

1. To meet in front; to oppose with con* 
fidence and firmness. 

VWface 

This tempest, and deserve the name of kmg.2>ry. 

We get intelligence of the force of the eiicrny, 
imd oast almtit for a sufficient numl>er of troops toi 
face the enemy in the iield of battle 

Addii. on, the War, 
They are as loth to see the tires kindled in 
Smitfificid as his lordship ; and, at least, as ready 
Uijace them under a popish persecution. Swy^t. 

'ro oppose with impudence : common- 
ly with 

We trepanM the state, and/ac*d it down 
With plots and projects of our own. Hudibras. 

Because he walked against bis will, 

He fac'd men down that he stood still. Vrior. 

3. T o stand opposite to. 

On one side is the Itead of the emperor Trajan ; 
t^ reverse lias on it the circus Maximus, and a 
view of tlie si^e of the Palatine mountain that 
feca it. AddJuan on Italif. i 

The temple is described square, and the four 
founts with open gates, facing the different miar* 
tors of the world. Pope, 

4« To cover with atl additional superficies 
to invest wi^ a covering. 

Ths fortification of Soleorre u faced with marble. 

Athlison. 

Where your old bank is hollow, face it with 
the first spit of earth that you di^ out of the ditch. 

Mortimer't UuAandry. 

Fa'celess. [from face."] Being 

without a face. Bailey. 

FacepaTnter. n. &. [face and pain- 
ter.] A drawer of portraits ; a painter 
who draws from the life. 
FacepaTnting. n. s. [^ce and 
^ The art of drawing portraits, 
orgione, the cotempomry of Titian, excelled 
in portraits or facepmnting. Dtyden'i Dufranoy, 

Facet, n. s, [facette^ Fr.] A small 
surface; a superficies cut into several 
aneles. 

Honour that is gvned and broken upon another, 
hath the quickest reflection, like diamonds cut 
whhfaceti. Bacon, 

FACETIOUS, a^. [facetieux,Fr. fa- 
cetiee^ Lat.] Gay ; chearful ; lively ; 
merry ; witty. It is used both of per- 
sons and sentiments. 

Socrates, informed of some derogating; speeches 
used of him behind his back, made Ihujacetioue 
reply, Let him beat me too when I am absent. 

Government of the Tongue. 

Facetiously, adv. [from facetious.] 
Gaily: merrily. 

FACE'TIOUskbSS. facetious.] 

Cheerful wit ; mirth ; 

FA'cilb. a4f. [facile, Ff* Jmhs, Lat.] 

1. Easy; not difficult; perfbMible or 
attainable with little labour. 

Then also those poets, which are now „ 
most hard, will be boihjacile and pleasant. 

MiUon on Education. 

To confine the imagination is as Jaale a perfor* 
mance as the Gotcham's design or hedging in the 
cuckoo. ClaniiUe. 


FAC 

3. Easy of access or converse; not haugh 
ty ; not supercilious ; not austere. 

I meant she should i|b««eoarteoos, facile, sweet, 
Hating that solemn yiOe bf grfatiiosi, pride, 

I meant each softebt virtue there should meet, 
Fit in that softer bosom to reside. Ben Jornon. 

Raphael now, to Adam’s doubt propos'd, 
Benevolent and facile,, thus ttply’d. Milton, 

4. Pliant; flexible; easily persuaded to 
good or bad ; ductile to a fault 

Too facile then, thou did’st not much Mins^ 
didst permit, approve, and fair disiuiss, Afm 
Since Aoam, and nU facile consort Eve 
Lost Paradise, deceiv’d by me. MiUon, 

.Some men are of thatyoriie temper, that they 
are wrougiit upon by every ofcyect they converse 
with, whom any affectionate discourse, or serious 
sermon, or any notable accident, shall put into a 
fit of religion, which yet usually luts no longer 
than till somewhat else comes in their way. Cofiimy. 

To Faci'litate. V. a. [ faciliter, Fr.] 
To make easy ; to free nrom difficulty; 
to clear from impediments. 

Choice of the likeliest and best prepared metal 
for the version will /act/ttete tlie work. Bacon. 

They renewed tiieir assault two or three days 
together, and planted cannon to facilitate^ their 
passage, which did little hurt ; but they still lost 
many men in the attempt. Clarendon, 

Though perspective cannot be called a certain 
rule of picture, yet it is a great succour and relief 
to art, and JacUUatet the means of execution. 

Drydent Dufremoy, 

^ What prodneeth a due Quantity of animal bpi- 
rits, necessary facllkatee tue animal and najtural 
motions. Arbuthnot on Viet. 

A war on the side of Italy would cause a great 
diversion of the French forces, nud facUitate the 
progress of our arms in Spain. Su ft. 

Faci'lity. n.s. [facUit^,Fr.facilitas,lAt.] 
1. Easiness to be performed; freedom 
from difficulty. 

Yet reason saith, reason should have ability 
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To hold these worldly things in such proportion, 
As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney. 

Piety could not be diverted from this to a more 
commodious business by any motives of profit or 
faciUty. ^ noleigh. 

A war upon the Turks is roore^ worthy than 
upon any other Gentiles, both in point of religion 
and in point of honour ; though and hope 
of success might invite some other choice. 

. Readiness in performing ; dexterity. 

They who have studied have not only learned 
many excellent things, but also have acquired a 
great facility of protuiug themselves ^ reading 
good authors. Drydent Didremov, 

The facility which wc get of doing thnigs, by 
a custom of doing, makes them often pass in us 
without our notice. Locke. 

3. Vitious ductility ; easiness to be per- 
suaded to good or bad ; ready compli- 
ance, 

FaciUty is worse than bribery ; for bribes como 
now and' then : but if importunity or idle respects 
lead a man, he shall never be witho 



By dividing it into parts so distinct, the cider 
in which they sliall find each disposed, will render 
the work Jacilc and delightful. Et^lyns Kalendar. 

This may at first seem perplexed with many 
difficulties, yet many things may be suggested to 
make it taonfacUe and commodious. Wilkins. 
2. Easily surmountable ; easily conquer- 
able. 

The^aciie gates of hell loo slightly birr’d. Milt, 


visits 


lout them. Bucon. 
’Tis a great error to take facility for goodnature; 
tenderness without discretion, is' no better than a 
more pardonable folly. ^ h' Estrange. 

4. Easiness of access ; complaisance ; con- 
;nsion ; afiability. 

8 and yields himself to the man of bu* 
siness difficulty and reluctancy ; but offers 
- of a friend with facility, and 
IS of appetite and oesirc. 
Hja South, 

Facine'eious. ffOTri|U;comipted by 
Shakespeare from f acinous ; /acinous^ 
facinoris, Lat.] WickedMiacinorous. 

•Tis strange, ’tis very strandM that is the brief 
and the tedious of it ; and hc'iv a most/annm- 
ous spirit that will not acknowjnge it. S&ushesp. 

Fa'cing. n.s. [from Teimace.] An or- 
namental covering; til|| which is put 


on the outside of any thing by way et 
decoration. 

These offices and dignities were hut ditfaemgis 
and fringes of his greatness. . Wettom. 

FACTNOKOUS. adj. [facinora, Lat] 
Wicked ; atrocious ; detestably bad. 
Faci'norousnbss, n. s. |^from facinth 
rous ] Wickedness in a high degM0« 
Facti n« s. Lat] ^ 

L A thjng o&a; an effect prodneed; 
something not barely supposed or 8us« 
pected, Imt really done. 

In matter of fact tliey say is some credit 
to be given to the testimony of man ; but not in 
matter of opinion and Judgement : we see the con- 
trary both acknowled^ and universally practised 
ali throughout the world. Hooker. 

As men are not to mistake the causes of these 
operations, so much less are they to mistake tlie 
fact or effect, and raslily to take that for done 
which is not done. BoCon. 

ITiose effects which are wrought by the |)ercus- 
sion of the sense, and by things in fact, are pro- 
duced likewise in some degree oy the imagination: 
therefore if a man see another eat sour or acid 
things, which set the teeth on edge, that o^ect 
tainteth the imagination. Bacon's N<U. Hist, 
Matter of fact breaks out and blazes with too 
great an evidence to be denied. South's Sermons. 
2. Reality ; not supposition ; not specu- 
lation*. 

If this were true in /act, I do not sec any co- 
lour for such a cloncusiou. Addison on the iVar. 

Manifold sins, though in speculation they may 
he separable from war, in reality and fact never 
fail to attend it. Smalridge. 

. Action ; deed. 

Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children’s cause : 
Howe’er the doubtful fact is understood, 

’I'is love of lionour and his country's jgood ; 

The consul, not the father, sheds the blood.Rryd. 

FACTION* n. s. [faction, Ft. f actio. 
Lat.] 

1. A party in a state. 

The queen is valued thirty thousand strong ; 

If she hath time to breathe, be well assur’d 
Her faction will be full as strong as ours. Shakesp, 
He has been known to commit outrages, 

And cherish factions. Shakesp. Ttmon, 

By one of Simon’s faction murders were com- 
mitted. Mae. 

By the weight of reason I should counterpoise 
the overbalancing of any factions. King Chmlet, 
Tumult ; discord ; dissension. 

They remained at Newbery in great faction 
among tlicmselvcs. Clarendon, 

Fa'ctionary. n. s. [factionaire, Fr.] 
One of a faction ; a party man. A word 
not in use. 

Pr’ythee, fellow, remember my name is Mene- 
nius ; always factionary of the party of your ge- 
neral. Shakesp. Coiiotanus. 

Fa'citious. [faciieujc, Fr.] 

1. Given to faction ; loud and violent in 
a party ; publickly dissentiou.s ; addicted 
to form parties and raise public distur- 
bances. 

He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 

And crop uway that factious nate of hia Shakesp, 

Be factious (or redress of all these ariefs.Shukesp, 

2. Proceeding from publick ais&entions ; 
tending to publick discord. 

Grey. Leaded men and grave, withwarriors mixd. 
Assemble ; and harrangues are heard ; but soon 
In factions opposition. Milton's Par, lest. 

Factious lumults overbore tlus freedom and ho- 
nour of the two bouses. King Charles, 

Why these factious quarrels, controversies, and 
battles amongst themselves, when they were ail 
united in the same design ? Dryden, 
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FAC 

[froni faetimuSl 

a manner criminally dissenticus or tu 
multuons. 

I intended not only to oblige my friends, but 
mine enemies also : exceeding even the detires of 
those that were factioiuly distontented, it. Charles. 
Fa'cTIOUSNESS. It. 8. '[from factious.] 
IiK^ation topublickdissendon ; violent 
jslamorousness for a party* 
f A'CTlTious. [faetUiuSt Lat.] 

' Made by art, in opposition to thatwhich 
is made by nature. 

Ill iiie making and distilUug of soap, by one 
degree of dre the salt, the water, and the oil or 
grease, wheneof that factUious concrete is made 
up, being boUed up together, are easily brought 
to incorporate. Boyle. 

Hardness wherein some atones exceed all other 


FAD 


Ano inward yocumes, wiiicn most excel. 

In the ordinary way of speaking, the undei 
ine and will are two facuuUi of the mind. 
Neither did our Saviour think it necesf 


bodies, and among them the adamant, ail otlier 
stones being exalted to that degree that art in vain 
endeavours to counterfeit it^ the factiiiout stones 
ofdiymists, in imitation, being easily detected by 
an ordinary lapidist. nay on the Creation. 

FACTOR, n. s. [/acteur,Fr./actor,LRt] 
J. Andigent for another ; one who tran 
akCtf business for another. Commonly 
a substitute in mercantile affairs. 

Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land ; 

Not as protector, steward, substitute. 

Or lowly factor for another’s gain.iShoh. Rich. HI. 

Piercy is but my /actor, good my lord, 

T* engross up gioriout deeds on my behalf. Shak. 
You ml three, 

Tlie senators alone of this great world, 

Chief Jactort for the gods. Shakesp.Ant. and Cle^. 

>Ve agreed that 1 should send up an English 
factor, that whatsoever the island could yield 
should be delivered at a reasonable rate. 

Raleigh* t Apok(gy. 
The Scots had good intelligence, having some 
factors doubtless at this mart, albeit they did not 
openly trade. Hayward . , 

Vile arts and restless cndcavoors are used by 
some sly and venemous /acton for the old re pub- j 
iicaii cause. ikmth. \ 

All the reason that I could ever hear alledged, 
by the chief factors for a genenil intromission of, 
all sorts, sects, and persuasions, into our commu- 
nion, is, that Uiose who separate from us are stiff 
and obstinate, and will not submit to the rules and 
orders of our church, and that, therefore, they 
ought to be taken away. South. 

Forc'd into exile from his rightful throne, 

He made ail countries where he came his own ; 
And viewing moiiarchs secret arts of sway, 

A royal factor for their kingdoms lay. Dryden. 

2. [In arithmetick.] The multiplicator 
and multiplicand. Harris. 

Fa'ctory. ft. s. [from factor^ \ 

1. A house or district inhabited by tra- 
ders in a distant country. 

2. I'he traders embodied in one place. 
Facto'tum. 11 . 8. [fac Mum, Lat. It 

is used likewise In burlesque Fr^ch.] 
A servant employed alike in all kinds 
of business : as Scrub in tlie Stratagem. 
FACTURE. n. 8, [Fr.] The act or 
manner of making any thing. 

FaVulty. fi.^. [fucuUc,Vr.faeuRa8,\M.] 

1 . The power of doing any thing ; abU^; 
wlu'ther corp>ral or intellectual, |p | 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man, or 
R.jy creature, which can right ly perform thcfunc ' 
tioiH ulloiled to it without perpetual aid and con- j 
Currence of that supreme cause of all thiugs.Hook. i 
Orators may giieve ; for in their sides, ] 
Bather than heads, their/rcuht/ abides. Detihim. \ 
Heuson in man supplies tht* defect of other Ja- j 
euUies wherein we aie inferior to beasts, and what i 
sve cannot compass by force we bring about by | 
, Stratageiii. V Estrange. 


. Powers of the mind, imagination, rea- 
son, memory^. 

I understand in the prime end 
Of nature, her die inferior ; in the mind 
And inward /ocuhiei, which most excel. Milton< 

j: ^ ^n(|e^stand- 

Locke. 
necessary to 

explain to us die nature of God, because it would 
be impossible, without bestowing on us other /a- 
Cttidei than we possess at present. Swift. 

3. Mechanical power. 

The fifth mechahical faculty is die wedge used 
in cleaving wood. WiOdns. 

4. [In physick.] A power or ability to 

pi^orm any action, natural, vital, and 
animal : by the first they understand 
that by which the body is nourislied, or 
another like it giHierated : the vital fa- 
culty is that by which life is preserved, 
and the ordinary functions of die body 
performed ; and the animal faculty is 
what conducts the operations of the 
mind. Quincy. 

5. A knack ; habitual excellence ; dexterity. 

He had none of those /oruldes, which the other 
bad, of recouciliug men to him. Clarendon. 

Our author found out monarchial absolute power 
in that text, he had an exceeding good faculty to 
find it himsdf where he could not shew it others. 

Locke. 

He had an excellent/touity in preaching if he 
were not too refined. Swft. 

0. Quality personal ; disposition or habit 
of good or ill. 

I’m traduc’d by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor person, yet will be 
I'lic chronicles of my doing.Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

7. Natural virtue ; efficacy. 

In requital ope his leathern scrip. 

And shew me simples of a tliousand names. 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties. Milt. 

8. Power; authority. 

This Duncan 

Hath born hU faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will j)lcad like angels. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

9. Pnvilege ; right to do any thing. 

Law hath set down to what persons, in what 
causes, with what circumstances, almost every fa- 
culty or favour shall be granted. Honker. 

10. Faculty, in an university, denotes the 
masters and professors of the several 
sciences : as a meeting of the faculty or 
faculties. 

Facu'nd. adj. {facundus,\jBX.] Eloquent. 
To Fa DOLE. V . n . [corrupted from To 
fiddle, or toy with the fingers.] To tri- 
fle ; to toy ; to play. A low word. 

7b Fade. v.n. [/trrfc.Fr. insipid, languid,] 
To tend from greater to less vigour ; 
to grow weak ; to languish. 

2. Totend from a brightei toa weaker colour 

The greenness a leaf ought to |>as8 for appa- 
rent, because soon fading into a yellow, 
lanU at ail, in cunipariiiuii of the greefuMl'^ an 
Gmerald. ■oevjgjjp Colours. 

The spots ill this ston e are of coloin 

thruuchout,even to the being an 

iaimcdidte trai sitionAppi^^*^ lo black, and Uie 
colours not^udi7UM|||llecltning gradually. UWuj. 

3. To wittier, Ha vegetable. 

Yo shall be iflPHi oak whose leaf fadeth, and as 

nowatci. isatak, i. 30. 

gradually ; to vanish ; to 


a garden that 

4. To die aw 
be Worn oi 
Where eitli 
or some other 
ideas in the mi 


I through the temper of the body, 
^uil, the memory is very weak, 
1 quickly /ide. Lockt. 
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The stars bhaW fade away, the sun himself 
Utow dim with age, and nature sink in years.Ad. 

5. To be naturally not durable ; to be tran- 
sient ; easily to lose vigour or beauty. 

The glorious beauty on the head of the fat val- 
ley shall he a fading nowei. Isaiah, xxviii, 4. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and if not sometimes refreshed, 
vani^i and disappear. Locke 

Narcissus’ change to the vain virgin shows, 
Who trusts to beauty, trusts the fading ruse. Gay. 

Ta Fade. v.a. To wear away ; to reduce 
to languor ; to deprive of freshness or 
vigour ; to wither. 

Tins is a man, old, wrinkled, Aided, withered ; 
And no7 a maiden, as Uiou say st be is. Shakesp. 

His palms,tho’ iindcrweiehuthcy did not stand, 
Still tliriv’d ; no Winter could his \aarcUfade.Hry. 

Restless anxiety, forlorn despair. 

And all jaded family of care. GwttKs Di^jesm. 

7b Faroe, v.n. [jeye;^, Smc./ugffi, 
Germ.] 

1. To suit ; to fit ; to have onrpart con- 
sistent with another. 

ITow will this/adge f my master loves her dearly, 
And 1, poor monster, food as much on him ; 

And she, roistakeo, seems to doat on me.Shahttp. 

2. Toagree; nottoquarrel ; to live in amity. 

When they thriv’d they never/odlg’d, 

But only by the bars engag’d ; 

Lake dogs that snarl about a bone. 

And play together when they’ve none. Hudibras. 

3. To succeed ; to hit. 

The fox hath a fetch ; and when he saw it would 
noUddge, away goes he |)resently, L*Estrange. 

4. This is a mean word not now used, 
unless perhaps in ludicrous and low 
compositions. 

FAECES, n. s. [Lat.] Excrements ; set- 
tlings after distillation and infusion. 

Qiifnc^. 

To FAG. V . a . Lat.] To grow 

weary ; to faint with weariness. 

Creighton with-held his force ’till the Italian 
begun io fag, and then brought him to the gn uud . 

Mackenzie s Lives. 

F a'grn D. n. 8. [from fag and end.] 

1 . I'he end of a web of cloth, generally 
made of coarser materials. 

2. Tile refujie, or meaner part of any thing. 

In the world’s^a^emi 

A nation lies. Faiuhaw. 

U'heii they are the worst of their way, and fixt 
in the J'agena of business, they are apt to look not 
kindly upon those who go before them. Collier. 

F A'GOT. n. s. [fagod, W'elsh and Ar- 
morick; fagot, Fr.] 

1. A bundle of sticks bound together for 
the fire. 

About the pile 
The bellows raiM|||||V^ 

Spare for noiQbis, let there be eODW ; 

I*^**^^ HMty mm on the fatal tuike, Skakesp. 

have been ih© rewaidf of drf- 
fcreiMt|iersons, according as they pronounced these 

^ syllables or not. Waits oh the Mind. 

f . 'X 'bundle of sticks for any purpose. 

The Black Prince tilled a ditch xMth/agoti as 
successfully as the generals of our arlnie^ do it 
with fascines Addison. 

3. A soldier numbered in the muster-roll, 
but not really existing. 

To Fa'got. r. a. [from the noun.] To 
tie up ; to bundle together. 

He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 

J\\xi fagoted his notioi s they fell, 

And ifthey rhym’d and rattle d, uTI was well.Drq. 

To FML. i>. u. [Jailler, Fr. /acln, Welsh. 
Ft iron.] 
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J. To be deficient ; to oeaae from former 
plenty ; to fall short ; not to be equal to 
demand or use. 

Tlie Mia,ti!nJ[aU from the sea, and the flood de« 
cajeth and drieth up. Job xiv. 11 

Wherefore should not strength and inigiit 
There yifU where virtue /iia/i, or weakest prove 
Where boldest, though to light uncomjuernbJe ? 

Milton 

Where the credit and money fait, barter alone 
must do. Locke, 

it. To be extinct; to cease; to be no 
longer produced. 

Help, Lord, for the godly man cease th ; for the 
faitliful Jail from among the children of men. 

Pialm \ii. 1, 

Whether such virtue spent of old noytfaiCd 
More angels to create. Milton 

3. To cease ; to perish ; to be lost. 

By fate the strength of Gods 
And this empyreal substance cannot fail. Milton. 

For lltan, by the mij»hty loss dismay’d, 

Amonc the heavens th’ immortal fact display’d, 
Lest the remembrance of his grief should^ail./hh/t. 

4. To die ; to lose life, 


Had the king in his last sickness faiCd, 

Their heads shou'd have cone off.Shak Hen. VIII. 

Both lie that helpeth shall fail, and he that is 
boljien shall fall down, and they all shall/ail to- 
ler. * Jsawh, xxxi. H. 

6. To sink ; to be bom down ; to come 
to an end. 

Neither will T be always wroth ; for the spirit 
should fail before me. leawh, Ivii. Id. 

Jfis works, which in our fall, 

For us created, needs with us must Jail, 
Dependent made. ^ Milton. 

G To decay ; to decline ; to languish. 

Let none henceforth seek needless cause t’approve 
The faith they owe ; when earnestly they seek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to jaU.Milt. 
I perceive 

I'hy mortal sight to Jail: objects divine 
Must needs impair and weary human sense. Milt. 

7. To miss ; not to produce its effect. 

Consider of deformity not as a sign, which is 
dereivable, but as a cause which seldom Jailetk of 
the ellect. Baron. 

All these puissant legions, whose exi’e 
Hath emptied heav’ii, shaW fail to re<asceiul.Mi/t. 

Thi& jest was flrst of th’ other house’s mukiiig, 
And, five times try’d, has nc'ver Jail'd of taking. 

Drifden. 

A persuasion Diat we shall overcome any dif- 
ficulties that we meet witliin the sciences, sddom 
Jails to carry us through them. Locke. 

He does uot miicmbcr whether every grain 

came up or not ; but he thinks that very few Jaded. 

Mortimer's Unsbandry. 

8. To miss ; not to succeed in a design ; 
to miscarry. 

I am enjoin’d, by oath, if I fail 
OfUie oght caakilMDf ver in my life 
To woo a roaMMliy dMapiriauc. Shakesp. 

* At least our envious foemMuJaU'd, w ho thougiit 

All like himself rebellious. Milton. 

In difliculties of state, the lnlil*i|Mi^i of Jailing 
proceeds from failings in the odittfaniimtioii. 

1J Estrange. 

Men who have been busied Sn the pursuit " 
the philosopher's stone, have f ailed in tbdir ^ 
sign. Add\ 

3 . To be deficient in duty. 

Or Nature yad’d in me, and left some part 
Not proof enough such ob|ect to sustain. MUton. 

Bndeavoiir to fulfil God’s commands, to re- 
pent as often as you Jail of it, and to hope for 
pardon of him. Wake. 

To Fail. v. a. 

1. To desert ; not to continue to assist or 
to disappoint. 


flip ^hip was now left alone, at proud lords be 
wlu II fortuneyoiff them. * Sidney. 

hast thou oft with guile thine honour blent ; 
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But little may such gcflle thee now avail. 

If wonted force audrortunA do not inudb me fail. 

i S^penser. 

There shall be signs in the stin, we moOn, and 
the stars, men’s hearts fad^ thaoi for Itar. 

Ltdbe, xxi. 26. 

Nor could the mu«e deibnd 
Her son, so Jail nut thou who tliee implores. Milt. 

I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
And vent’rrms, if that faU them, shi^ and fear. 

Milton, 

Her heart Jailed her, and she would fain have 
compounded for her life. L'Estrange. 

He presumes unon his parts that they will not 
Jail him at time oi need, and so thinks it super- 
fluous labour to make any provision before-hand. 

Locke. 

*2. Not to assist ; to neglect ; to omit to 
help. 

Since natureyatls us in no needful thing, 

Why want 1 means iny inward self to aee^ Davies. 

3. To omit ; not to perform. 

7’he inventive god wno never fails his part, 

Inspires the wit when once he warms the heart. 

Dryden. 

4. To be wanting to. 

There shall not Jail thee a man on the throne. 

1 Kings. 

Fail. n. a. [from the verb,] 

1. Miscarriage ; miss ; unsuccessfulness. 

2. Omission ; non-performance. 

Mark and perform it, seest thou ^ for the/at/ 

Of any poinf in’t shall not only be 
Death to thyself, but to thy lewd-tongu’d wife. 

Shaketp. 

He will without fail drive out from before you 
the Canaunites. Jos. iu. 10. 

5. Deficience; want. 

4. Death ; extinction. 

How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon out Jail f Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

Fa'ilino. n. #. [fromy«i7.] Deficiency; 
imperfection ; fault ^ot atrocious ; lapse. 

Besides yfhntjailings may be in a matter, even 
in the expressions there must often be great ob- 
scurities. LJigby 

Tojailmgs mild, but realous for desert ; 

The clearest head and the sinrerest heart. Pope. 

Even good men have many temptations to sub- 
due, many conflicts witli those enemies which war 
against the soul, and many faiUngs and lapses to 
lament and recover, Rogers, 

Fai lure, n. s. [from /ai7.] 

1. Deficience ; cessation. 

I’hcre must have been an universal failure and 

want of springs and rivers all the Summer iicason. 

Woodvoard. 

2. Omission ; non-performance ; slip. 

He that, being subject to an apoplexy, used still 
to carry his remedy about him ; but upon a time 
shifting his clothes, and not taking that with him, 
chanced upon that very day to be surprised witli a 
fir : he owed his death to a mere accident, to a 
little inadvertency and fodUire of memory. Sovdh. 

3. A lapse ; a slight fault. 

FAIN, adj, [peas^D, Sax.] 

1. Glad ; merry ; cheerful ; fond. It is still 
ned in Scotland in this sense. 

in her hand she held a niirrour bright, 
WlieA her face she often viewed fain. Fairy Q. 

My Iw^ill hejtun when 1 sing unto thee, and 
so will thou hast aelivered.Ps.lxxi. 

2. Forced ; co mpelled. [This 

signification seems OTl||ve arisen from 
tike mistake of the oriSal signification 
in some ambiguous eAressions; as I 
was fain to do this, wo®d equally suit 
with the rest of the temence, whether 
it was understood to I cow- 
pelled, or / wa$ glad ^ do it for fear 
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of worm. Thus the priipary mdaniqf 
teems to have been early lost. 

Every weight lo shroud it jid coustraia^ 

And tills fair couple eke to shroud tbemfeNos 
wercybm. Spenser, 

Whosoever will hear, he shall find God : who« 
soever will study to know, shill be alsMsm to 
believe. 

1 was fain to forswear It ; they woiUd^i^ am 
married me to the rotten medlar. ohakesjA 

When Hildebrand had accursed Hairy lY« 
there were none so hardy as to defend lord; 
wherefore he was Jam to humble bimswf HHhif 
Hildebrand. HateigkU Essays, 

The learned Castalio was fain to niake*|rencliera 
at Baste, to keep himself from starving. Locke. 

Fain. adv. [from the adjective.] Gladly ; 
very desirously; accoi^ing to earnest 
wishes. 

Now I would give a thousand furlonu of sea 
for an acre of barren ground : 1 wouldyatn die a 
dry death. Shaketp. 

Wliy would’st thou urge me to confess a flame 
1 lung have stifled, and would lain conceal.Addtf. 

Fain would 1 Raphael's godlike art rehearse. 
And show th’ immortal labours in my verse. Ach/ir. 

l*Iie plebeians would Jain have a law enacted 
to lay ml men’s rights and privileges upon the 
same level. Stb^ 

To Fain. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
wish ; to desire fondly. 

Fairer than fairest, in his /hintng eye, 

Vi hose sole as|>cct he counts felicity. Spers.onIJO€. 

T4> FAINT, v.n. [/emr, Fr.] 

1, To decay; to wear or waste away quickly. 

Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, faint 
before tlie eye, and decay into confusion. Pope. 

1 he show’ry arch 

Delights and puzxles ihe beholder’s eyes, 

I'hat views the wat’ry brt‘de with thousand sbewt 
Of paiiiture vary'd ; ytt unskill’d to tell 
Or where one colour liscs, or where one faints. 

Philips. 

2. To lose the animal functions ; to sink 
motionleiis and senseless. 

Their young children were out of heart, I’ld 
their women and young men Jointed for tliirs? 
and fell down. Judith 

V^ e are ready to Joint with fasting.lMoc. iii.l7. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, slu. 
Jointed away, and fell down us dead. Guardian. 

3. To grow feeble ; to decline in force or 
courage. 

They will stand in their order, and never yomt 
in their watches. Lccles. xliii. ICl 

The iiuagination cannot be always alike con 
stant and strong, and if the success follow not 
speedily it will and lose strength. 

Bacons Nalural History. 

O pity and sliame, that they who lo live well, 
Enter’d so fair, should turti usidc to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the mid way /aint. Milton. 

How while the Jointing Dutcfi remotely fire, 
And the fam’d Eugene’s iron troops retire. Smith. 

4, To sink into dejection. 

Ijcst they^amt 

At the sad sentence rigorously urg’d. 

All terror hide. Milton. 


To Faint, v. a. To deject ; to depress; 
to enfeeble, A word little in use. 

It faints me 

To think what follows. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

Faint. atH. [fane,Tr.] 

Languid ; weak ; feeble. 

In intemperate ciiniales, the spirits, exh^edby 
heat or cumprest by cold, are Tendered faint and 
sluggish. Tenmle. 

Words pronounced at length, sounded fojnt 
and languid. ^ 8w\Jt, 

, Not bright ; not vivid ; not striking. 

The blue compared with these it a /amt and 
dark colour, and the indigo and violet are much 
darker smd fainter. Hewton. 
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, "fainlivt Hiiil 


fhe inm^lM meftfared 
litiu bt red lit ofM ead# to tte 




ludd utmost tilue at the other end, exceplfiig 60I3* 
i little penuai™, NewUnC* Optichi 

From her nakf d limb) of glowing white, j'' 
In Culti'i loose doating fell tlie/atiitcr lann» 7 %aftil|iy^ 

loud ; not piercing. 

pMm|j after this being employed from tirar] 
f, tiie stoud grew jUnttf and fainter, Bo^le, | 

4. of body. 

neighbouring tlieplierdi faint with thirsti 
at the common boundary of their grounds. 

Hamhier, 


* ^ I ^ 

An phacui^ 1^ Itlea tA^piesents W 

it doth not tiffpw 



5. Owardly ; 
not ardent. 


timorous ; not vigorous ; 


Faint heart never won fair lady. 

Proverb in Camden's Rem, 

Our ^aini Egyptians pray tor Antony ; ^ 

But in theii servile hearts they own Octavius. I>ry, 

6. Dejected ; depressed. 

Consider liim that eudurctli such contradiction 
against himself, lest he be wearied and faint in 
your minds. Heft xii. 3 . 

7 . Not vigorotip ; not active. 

The deft*cts Mhich hindered the conquest, were 
the faint prosoculioii of the war, and the looseness 
of Uie civil government. Davies on Ireland. 

Fainthearted, adj. [faint and heart.] 
Cowardly; timorous; dejected; easily 
depressed. 

fear not, neither hefainthearled. Tmiah, vii. 4 

Should they resolve the next day, as victorious 
roncjuerors, to take the cit^, or (Ke iheie, 
JainthiarUd couards, to end tiieir da^s. KnolUs. 

Now the Idlvlumtluarted lout 
O’eithn wii aiKt scatter’d round about, 

Chrtc’d .*)> the horrour of their feai, 

From b/oody fray of knight and bear, 

Took heart again and fac^ d about, 

As if they meant to stand it out. Hudibras, 

\ilhau', stand oil! base, groveling, worthless 
wretc'lus, 

Mongrels in faction : pour Jiuntheai'ted traitors. 

Addison. 

Faintheartedly, adv. [from faint- 
heai'ted.] Timorously; in a cowardly 
manner. 

Fainthea'rtedness. n.s. [£ron\ faint- 
hearted.] Cowardice; timorousness; 
want of courage. 

Fa'inting. n. 8. [from faint .] Dellqui- 
um ; temporary loss of animal motion. 

Thcsc^ain/irtgs her physicians suspect to pro- 
ceed from contusions. TFiscman’s Surgerif. 

Fa'intishnkss. n.s. [fromfahit.] Weak- 
ness in a slight degree ; incipient debi- 
lity. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes 
the iibres ; whence proceeds the stn«atioii o{ Joint- 
uhnas and debiHty in a hot day. Arbuth. on Air. 

Fa'intling. adj. [from faint.] Timorous; 
feebleminded. A1)urleaque orlow word. 

I'herc’s no having patience, thou art such a 
fainthng silly creature. Arbuth. Hist, of John Bull. 

Fa'intly. adv. [from faint.] 

1* Feebly; languidly. 

f^)ve’.s hke .i torch, which, if secur’d from blasts, 
\yill faintly burn ; but then it longer lasts ; 
Expos’d to slot ms of jealousy antt doubt, 

1 he bla/e grows grcatei, hut ’tis sooner out. 

^ / . IVaUh. 

2. Not in bright colours. 

Nature ariords at least a glimra’riug light ; 

The lines, tlio’ touched but faintlyt are drawn 
right. Pope, 

3. WilJiout fqrce of representation. 

I have told you what I nave seen and heard but 
faintly; nothiiig like the image and horrour of it, 
Shakesp. King Lear, 

VoL. r. 


hTs^ffld^^e liqka hit prpy* 

His warm breath blows her nix up as she 

6, Hot vigorously ; not ucjllveiy. * ^ 

, Though sUU U^laiuiabM English, fl!|e pale 
ghosts. 

Faintly besiege us one baur hi a month. 'SMesp. 
6 , Timorously ; with d^ectiem ; without 
spirit. 

Loth was the ape, though praised, to adventure ; 
yetjaintly *gan into his work to enter. Hub. Tale. 

ncjamtbf now declines the fatal strife ; 

So much his love was dearer than bis life.Derdiam. 

Fa'intness. n . 8 . [from faint .] 

1. Languor ; feebleness ; want of strength. 
Jf the prince of the lights of heaven, which now 
as a giant doth ran his unwearied coursc‘8, siiould 
through a languishing Jaminest begin to stand. 

Hooker. 


trouble of one careful thought. Temple. 

2. Inactivity; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unsoundness 
of tile counsels, or of Jaininess in following and 
rflr(*cting the same, than of any sucli fatal course 
appointed of (iod. Spenser. 

3. Timorousness ; dejection. 

'J he paleness of this flow’r 
Bewray’d the ^alnOiew of iny master’s heart. Shak. 

Fa'inty. adj. [from faint.] Weak; fee- 
ble ; languid ; debilitated ; enfeebled. 

W lien Winterfrosts constrain the held with cold, 
The //iwity root can take no steady hold. Drydtn. 

Ine ladies gasp’d, uiid scarcely could respire ; 
'rhe breath they drew, no longer air, but fire : 

The Jainty knights were scorch’d, and knew not 
where 

To run for shelter ; for no shade was near. Dryd. 

FAIR. adj. [pa* 5 ep, Sax./fliir, Dan.] 

1. Beautiful ; elegant of feature ; hand- 
some. Fair seems in the common ac- 
ceptation to be restrained, when applied 
to woman, to the beauty of the face. 

He only /air, and what he^air Imlh made, 

All other fair like flowers untimely fade. Spemer. 

Thou art ujair woman to look u])on. Gen. xii. 11. 

2. Not black ; not brown ; white in the 
complexion. 

I never yet saw roan, 

But she would spell liim backward ; if fair fac’d. 
She’d swear the gentleman should be her sister ; 

If black, wh\, natuie, drawing of anantick. 
Made a flml blot. Shak. Much Ado abmt Nothing. 

Let us look upon men in several ( limates : the j 
Ethiopians or black, flat -nosed, and trisp-haind : 1 
the l\Ioors tawny ; the Nothern people largo, and 
Jair coiiiplexioned. Hale, 

3- Flensing to the eye ; excellent or beau- 
tiful in general to the eye or mind. 

That which made her fairness much tim/atrer 
was tfiat it was but an ambassador of a 
mind. r^ney. 

( arry liim gently to my fairest chapber, 

And liana it round with all my wimu pictures. 

^ Shaken. 

Thus was he/uirlpipi greatness, and in the 
JengUi of his braj|plW. Psek. xxxi. 7 . 

For as by dt wHations wa*»ps proclaim 
The/aire«f frui^PlD tliese ilie Jaircst fame. Young. 

4. Clear ; purt 

A standard <it a damask-rose, with the root on, 
was set inucliapber where no fire was, upright in 
an earthen pan, full of Jasr waiet, h.ilf a font un- 
der the water. Bacon, 

Exenybir waWr, falling upon wliUe paiier or 
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alter the colow of tl.nn^ 
anil mke it sadder than that of theunwetted parts. 

. Boyle mColouis. 

54 Nc^eloudv; not foul ; not tempestuous. 

Fmr Is fotti, and foul is fair ; 

Hover thbagh Iha Tog and filthy air. Shnkrtp. 

Fair weather canaeUi out of the earth. Job. 
three of tM elock in the aftemoun (he 
.wcatiter wai very fair and very warm. Clarendon., 

6. Favourilble ; prosperous : as, a fair wind. 

Itt vain you tell your parting lover, 

You wish jfair winds piay waft him over. Prior. 

7 . Likely to succeed. 

Your self, renowned prince^ Stood ufair 
As any comer I have look’d on yet, 

For my atfection. Skahetp. Jiiifch. Venice. 

The Caliphs obtained a migh^ empire, which 
was in a Jair way to have enlarge, until they fell 
out. Rhleigh^t hisayt. 

O pity and shame ! that they who to live well. 
Enter’d so Jinr, should torn aside to tread 
Paths indirect, or in tlie midway faint. Milton. 

8. Equal ; just. 

The king did so much desire a peace, that no 
man need advise him to it, « • i ould divert him 
from it, ifyatraiidhanourablL Londitions of peace 
were oflered to him. Clarendon. 

9 . Not effected by an insidious Dr unlaw- 
ful methods ; not foul. 

After all these conquests he passed the rest of bis 
age in his own native country, and died a jair and 
natural de«ith. .Temple. 

10. Not practising any fraudulent or insi- 
dious arts: af, a fair rival, /t fair . 
tani. 

Virtuous and vicious ev’ry man must be, 

Few in ih’ extreme, but aH’in the degree ; 

Ihe rogue and fool b^ hts i‘‘/«o*nnd wise, 

And ev’n the best, fits, what they despise. Pepe. 

1 1 . Open ; direct. 

For still, met bought, she sung not far away : 

At last 1 found hci on a laurel-snray : 

(’lose by my side she sat, aiid^tr in sight, 

Full m a Hue, against her opposite. Vryden. 

12. Gentle; mild; not compulsory. 

All the lords came in, and, being hyjair means 
wrought thereunto, ucknowIedgccT King Bt-^nry. 

Spenser on It eland. 

For to reduce lier by main force 
Is now m vain ; by^atr means, worse. Iludibras. 

13. Mild ; not severe. 

Not only do'st degrade them, or remit 
To life obscur’d, winch were a Jair dnmission ; 
But throw’st them lower than thou did'st exalt 
Uiciii high. Milton’s Agonutes. 

14. Pleasing ; civil. 

Good sir, why do 3^011 start, and seem to fear 
Things that do sound so Jair ? ^ Shakesp. 

WTnmJ'air words and good counsel will not pre- 
vail upon us, w’e must be frighted into our duty. 

L’^ange. 

15. Equitable ; ^ i|daru;m«U 

His 

That dust 1 aio/i^shaU to durst lettunh Htkoii* 

16 . CouMnudmot; easy. 

HemAiiy, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 

A atoitd where you 1UU3 make the/armt shoot. 

Shake^, 

Ilcoked for the jugulni xeins, open»*d the Jair* 
est, and took awa} a duziu ounces of bhuKi. 

M iseman. 

17 . Liberal ; not narrow. 

He through his virtie was as frte from greedi- 
ness, as through his Jair Ilseliliood, tur fioni 
neediness. Caiew. 

Fair. adv. [from the adjective.] 

1. Gently ; decent])^ without \ iolence. 

He whojrtir and *5^1113 goes steadily forward, in 
a course that points right, will sooner be at his 
journey’s end, tliaii lie tliat luns after every ow, 
UioiigK he gallop. 

2, Civilly ; complaisantly. 


Locks. 


4S 
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Well, ^ou must now speak sir John Fala^/air. 

maketp. 

One of the company spoke hmfiAr, and would 
have stopt his mouth wiui a crust L’ Estrange. 

In this plain fabie you tlt^ effect may see 
Of negligence^ and fond creciolity ; 

And learn besides of flattVers to oeware, 

Then most pernicious when they speak too fair, 

* JJtydm. 

His promise Palamon accepts ; but pray'd 
To keep it better than tiio first he made ; 

I hus fair they jjarted, ’till to morrow’s dawn ; 
For each had laid his plighted faith tu pawn.Ilryd. 

Kalib Hicend, my^tftr spoke servant rise,^ 

And soothe my heart with pleasing prophecies. 

Dryden, 

This promisedyarr at first Addison m Italy, 

3. Hnppily; successfully. 

O, princely Buckingham, I’ll kiss thy hand 

In sign of league and amity with thee : 

Nowjfm'r befall the and thy noble house ! 

Thy garments are not spotted with our blood.5^. 

4. On good terms. 

There are other nice, tlioujgh Inferior cases, in 

which a man must guard, irhe intends to keep 
Juir with Uie world, and turn the petin^'. 

Collier on Popularity. 

Fair. «. «. 

1 . A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 

Of sleep forsaken, to relieve his care, 

He Bou^t the conversation of theJair.Vryd. Fab. 

Gcntkmcn wlio do not design to marry, yet pay 
their devoirs to one particular./bir. Spectator 

2 . Honesty; just dealing. 

I am not much for that present ; we’ll settle it 
between oiirsclvcb j yinr and square, Kic, keeps 
fiiendb logether. Arhuthnot. 

Fair, n, s, [foire,Fr»feri(P, or Jorum, 
Lat.] An annual or stated meeting of| 
buyers and sellers; a time of traffick 
more frequented than a market. The 
privilege of holding fairs in England is 
granted by the king. 

Witli silver, in>ti, tin and lead, they traded in 
th'' fairi. Ezek. 

ills corn, his cattle, were his only care, 

And his supreme delight a covmtryjCaiV. Drydcn. 

'the ancient Nundina}, or Jairim Rome, were 
kept every ninth day : afterwards the same privi- 
leges were gi anted to the country markets, which 
were at first under the power of the consuls. 

Arbuihnot on Coins. 
Fa'ikino. n, .9. [from fair,^ A present 
given at a fair. 

Sweetheart, we shall be rieli ere we depart. 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. Sltakesp. 

like children that esteem every trifle, and pre- 
fer a fairing before their fathers. Ben Jonson. 

Now he goes on, and sings of fairs and shows ; 
For still new fairs before his eyes arose : 

How pedlars stalls with glitt’rmg toys arc laid, 

^ Thevarious/airi?^ of tlic country maid. 

^ w " I .. Gays Pastorals. 

f$!nhY. adv, [from ySiir*] 

L Beautifully ; a», a city ^ijjLuaUd. 

% Commodiously ; convenieutS^ S suit- 

abfy to any purpose or design. 

'Waiting ’ulkwilluig winds their sails Sttpply'<4^ 
Within a trading town they long abide. 

Full fairly situate on a haven’s side. Drydm, 

3, Honestly; justly; without shift; with- 
out fraud ; not foully. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate 
•onie commendation and giaciiig where cau!»es 
arc* fairly pleaded. Baron. 

To the first afl vantages we may fairly Iny cl iim , 
r wish we had as pood a title to the laiter. Auerb. 

It is a church of Englaud-man's opinion, that 
the freedom of a nation consists in an absolute un- 
limited legislative power, wherein the whoh* body 
of the r»eoplc aie jairty represented in an execu- 
tive duly Iniiitcd. Swtji. 
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4. Ingeniously; plainly; openly. 

The stage liow loosely does Astrea tread, 
Whojairly puts all chfracterji to bed i Ptpe, 

5. Candidly ; without dulitromi intaipre 
totions. 

A» I intcrprctyhlrly your design, 

So look not with severer eyes on mine. Dryden. 

6. Without violence to right reason. 

Where 1 have enlarged them, I desire the false 
criticks would not always think tliat those thoughts 
are wholly mine ; but uiat either they are secretly 
in the poet, or may befahiy deduced from him. 

Diyden. 

lliis iiuuitious juice, bcine a subtile liquor, 
scarce obtainable by a human body, the serum of 
the blood isfaxrly substituted in its place. 

Arbuihnot on AUmenU. 

7. Without blots. 

Here is th’ indictment of the good lord Hastings, 
Which in a set hand fairly is engross'd. Shakesp. 

8 . Completely ; without any deficience. 

All tnis ihey^atrly overcame, by reason of the 
continual presence of ihenldng.Spent.&tateofJreL 
L'.'t them say, 'tis grosly done : so it be fairly 
done, no nmt ter. Shahesp merry Wives of Windsor. 

Our love is not so great, Hortensiq, bat wc may 
blow our nulls together, and fast it fairly out. 

Shakesp. Taming of the Shrew. 

Fa'irness. «. 8. [from ftiV.J 

1 . Beauty ; elegance of form. 

That which made hcryaimo* much the fairer, 

was that it was hut a fair embassador of a most fair 
mind full of wit, and a wit which delighted mute 
to judge itself than to show itself. Sidney. 

2. Honesty; candour; ingenuity. 

There may be somewhat of wisdom, but little 

of goodness otjairness in this conduct. Atterbury. 

FaTrsfoken. adj, [from fair and speak,] 
Bland and civil in language and address. 

Arius, a priest in the church of Alexandria, u 
8ubti(‘witte(f and a marvoWom fairspoken nuiit, hut 
discontented that we should lie placed liefort^ him 
in honour, whose superior he thought himself in 
desert; because through envy and stomach prone 
unto contradiction. Hooker. 

FAIRY. n,s, [peplib, Sax./ee, Fr. Ab. 
terra, fit & Macedonum dialecto ; 
unde ssps^Qi, & Romanis infrri, 

qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur feries, 
nosAtratiq; vulgo corruptius fair Us, 
KotroL^osioi sivc dii manes. 

Baxter* s Glossary,] 

1. A kind of fabled beings suppo.sed to 
appear in a diminutive human form, | 
and to dance in the meadows, and rc- j 
ward cleanliness in houses, an elf; a fay. i 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little sun, 

And three or four more of Uicir growth, wc'll dicss 
Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, grc'eii and white. 

Shuktsp. 

. Then let them all encircle him about, 

And feury like too pinch the unclean knight ; 

And ask hiiu, why, that hour of fBtiry revel, 

III their so sacred paths he dares to tread 
In shape prophane. Shak. Merry Wives of Windsor. 

By the idea any one lias of Jatries, ox centaurs, 
liec^not know that things, answering 

Tam&tries, genii, elves, and dcnir>ns,hear.Pope. 

2. Etiarntress. Warhurion, 

To this gM/oirv 1*11 commend thy acts. 

Make hetUiwkalttlMhoe,SJiakesp.AHt, and Cleop. 

Fairy, adj. 

1 . Given by fjjirios, 

Be secret and discrete . 

Are when not conceal'd. 

Such burrowed wealth, hkc_ 
it were pdd in the hand Irora 
it, will be but have-* and 
u^e. 

2, i>t*longing to fairies. 
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This is thejTairjt laud : oh, spigbt of spight*^ 
We talk with goblins, owls, and elvish iprightt. 

Shakesps 

FaTbtstone. n, s, [fairy and stone.] 
A stonav found in gravel* pits. 

FAITH. If. 8, [foi, Fr. fedr, Ital. Jidcs, 
Lat.] 

1 . Belief of the revealed truths of i^iWon. 

The name of faith being properly and Svktly 
taken, it must needs have reference utitu*Si>n» 
uttered word, as the object of belief. ttsakfr. 
Faith, if it have not works, is dead. Jam. il. 
Vision ill the next life is the {teifecting of that 
faith in this life, or that faith here is turiind into 
vision there, as hone into enjoying. Hammond. 

Thonjaith shall tail, and holy hope shall die ; 
One lost in ceitainty, and one in joy. Prior. 

2. The sytjtem of revealed truths held by 
the f hristian church ; tlie vredtnda. 

Felix heard Paul concerning the Jaith. Aets,xxiv. 
This is the catholick faith. Common Prayer. 

3. Trust in (iod. 

Faith is an entire dope tide ice upon the truth, 
the power, the justice, and the meicy of (iod ; 
which dependence will certumiy incline us to obey 
him in all things. Swift. 

4. Tenet held. 

Which to believe of her, 

Must be a Jaith, that reason, without miracle. 
Should never plant in me. Sliuke:^. King J^ar. 

5. IVust in the honesty or veracity of an- 
other. 

6. Fidelity ; unshaken adherence. 

Her failing, w bile hex faith to me remains, 

I should conceal. Miltons Par. Lost. 

Honour ; social confidence. 

For yon alone 

1 iirokc my faith witli injur’d Palamon. Diyden. 

0 . Sincerity ; honesty ; veracity. 

Sir, in good /iid/i, in iiiCfT verity ..S/mA. K. Lear, 
They arc a* very froward geiieiation, children 
in whom i> no Juith. Dtut. xxxii. 

0. Promise given. 

1 Imvc been forsworn, 

In breakiiigy(o//< with Julin whom T lov’d. Shak. 
FA'iTHBREAfn. n, s. [ faith and breach.] 
Breach t)f fidelity ; di'^loyalty ; perfidy. 

Now mii.iiti revolts ujibraiil his 
I hoHC he Ciuimands, move onI\ in command, 
Nothing in love. ' Shakvsp. Machtth. 

Fa'ithei). adJ. [from fiiifh ] Honest; 
sincere. A word not in 11 * 50 . 

Tliou bastard' would the irposa) 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee, 

Make thy wo'ds Jaith'dt Shakesp. King Lear, 

Fa'ithful. ad], [^faiihnwdjull,] 

1 . Film in adherence tu the truth of reli- 
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gion. 

To the saints which are at Kplicsus, and t lie 
faithful in (. hrisl Jesus, Eph, i. 1. 

Be ihon/aithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life. iiev. ii. 10, 

. Of true fidelity ; loyal ; true to tlie al- 
legiance or duty professed. 

r have this da\ receiv’d n traitor’s judgment. 
And by tliat name must die ; yet, hcdv’ii bw 
witness, 

And, il I have n conscience, let it sink me, 

Kv’n as the axe falls, if 1 he uoXjaithJul Shakct^. 

So spake the serajdi Widivl, joithjul found ; 
Among the faithless, faithjul only he. MilUm. 

3. Honest; upright; without fraud. 

My servant Moses is juithjul in all inim* house. 

Numdert. 

4. Observant of compact or promise ; true 
to his contract; sincere ; vemcious 

W cll I kiioiv him ; 

Of eiiHv tempi r, nalurallv good, 

And JailhJui ti; ids wind, * Dnylrns OonSebastUsn. 

FaithfClly. avd, [from faithjul] 

em 
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1. With firm belief in religion. 

2. With fill! confidence in God. 

3. With strict adherence to duty and alle- 
giance. 

His noble grace would have some pity 
Upon iny wretched women, that so (one 
Have followM both my {ottm\v‘iJaitkfutly,Shak^. 

4. Without failure of performance; honest- 
ly ; exactly. 

If On my wounded breast thou drop a tear, 
Think for whose sake my breast tliat wound did 
hear ; 

AiiH faithfully my last desires fulfil, 

As 1 perfurin my cruel father’s will. Dryd. Ovid. 

5. With earnest professions ; with strong 
promises. 

For his own part he did faithfully promise to he 
still in ll>e king’s power. Bacotii Henry VII. 

6 . Honestly; without fraud, trick, or am- 
biguity. 

They suppose the nature of things to be truly 
and faithfully nigmfiiid by their names, and there- 
iipoii bdieve as they hear, and practise as they 
believe. South's Sermons. 

7. In Shakespeare, according to Mr. War- 
hurioTiy fervently; perhaps rather confi- 
dently ; steadily. 

If his occasions were not virtuous, 

1 should not urge it half so faithfully. Shah. Timon. 

Fa'ithfulness. n.s, [from fait hfuL] 

1, Honesty; veracity. 

for there is no faithfulness in your mouth ; your 
inu ard part is very w'ickedness. Psaf. lix. 

Ihc bfind that knits together and supports all 
compacts, is truth and faithfulness. South. 

2. Adherence to duty ; loyalty. 

The same goal nwd faithfulness continues in your 
blood, whicli animated one of your noble ances- 
tors to sacrifice Ins life in the quarrel of his suve- 
regn. Vryden, 

Fa'ithless. adj, [from faith.] 

1. Without belief in the reveded truths 
of religion: unconverted. 

Whatsoever our hearts be to God and to his 
truth, iK’Iieve we, or be we as yet faithless^ for our 
conversion or confirmation, the Wee of natural 
reason is great. hooker. 

Never daie misfortune cross her foot, 

Unless she dotli it under (his excuse, 

That she is issue to nfatlldessjvv/. Shakesp 

2. Perfitlious ; disloyal ; not true to duty, 
profession, promise, or allegiance. 

Both 

Fell by our servants, by those men we lov’d most ; 
A most uiinatunil and fuUhless service. Shakesp. 
Ahdiel, faithful found ; 

Among the/rt?l!/j/c5«. MiUon*8 Par. Lost. 

Fa'ithlkssness. w. s. [from faith/ess.] 

1. Treachery; perfidy. 

2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 
Fa'itour. 71. s. l/aitard, Fr.] A scoun- 

<lrei ; a rascal ; a mean fellow ; a pol- 
troon. An old word now obsolete. 

T</ Pliileiiion, falae/aifour, Philemon, 

1 east to pay, that I so dearly bought. JPiUhryQ. 

Into new w'jies imwecting I was cast. 

By this false^aitour. Fairy Q. 

Fake. n. s. [Among seamen,] A coil of 
J'opc. Harris. 

Falca'be. n. s. [from falx, /aids, Lat.] 

A horse is said to mtikefalcades when he throws 
himself upon his haunches two or three times, as 
in very quick curvets ; therefore n falcade is that 
action of the haunches and of the legs, which 
bend very low, when you make a stop and half a 
stop. * Farri€r*s Diet. 

Fa'lcated. adj. [falcatvs, Lat.] Hook- 
ed ; bent like a reaping hook or scythe. [ 

i'hc enlighicned part of the moon appears ini 
Uk‘ form of a sickle, or reaping hook, which is ^ 
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while she Is moving from the cbnjancHon to the 
opposition, or from the new moon to the full ; but; 
from full to a new again, the enlightend part ap- 
pears gibbous, and the dark alcateii. Harris. 

FaLCATION. n.8. {Jahis, Lat.] Crooked- 
ness ; form like that of a reaper's hook. 

'fhe locusts have anteniiffi, or long horns before, 
with a long falcation or furcipated tail beliiiul. 

Brown. 

Fa'lchion. n. 8. [ensis falcatus ; in Fr 
fauchon.] A short crooked sword; a 
cymeter. 

Tve seen the day, with my good biting/«/c/iwa, 
I would have made them skip : I am oldtiow. 

Shakesp. 

Old falchiom are new temper’d in the fires ; | 

Tlie sounding trumpet every soul inspires. i 

Dryden^s ^ncid. 

What sighs and tears 

Hath Eugene caused ! how many widows curse 
His denying falchion I Philips. 

FA'LCON. n.s. [faulcon, Tv. falconne, 
Ital.falco, Lat.] Credo, a rostra fakato 
sive adunco, from the falcated or crook- 
ed bill.] 

1. A hawk trained for sport. 

As Venus' bird, the white, swift, lovely dove, 
O ! happy dove that art compar’d to her, j 

Doth on her wings her utmost swiftness prove, I 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. Sulney. i 

Air stops not the high soaring of my noble fal- 
con. ^ Walton. 

Apulian farms, for the rich soil admired, 

And thy large fields where falcons may he tir'd. 

Dryden. 

Say, will tlie^i/icon, stooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove ? 

Piwe. 

2. A sort of cannon^ whose diameter at tlie 
bore is five inches and a quarter, weight 
seven hundred and fifty pounds, length 
seven foot, load two pounds and a quar- 
ter, shot two inches and half diameter, 
and two pounds and a half weight. Harris. 

Fa'lconer. n. s. [faulconnier, Fr.] One 
who breeds and trains hawks ; one who 
follows the sport of fowling with hawks. 

Hist! Romeo, hist' O for a/alc’itcr’s voice, 

To lure this tarscl gentle back again. Shakesp. ' 

The universal remedy was swallow ing of pebble- 
stones, in imitation oi falconers curing haw ks. j 

Ttmplc, 

I have learned of n falconer never to feed up a 
hawk w'lien I would huVe him ily.Dryd. DonSebast. 

A falconer Henry is, when Eniinu hawks ; 

With her of tarsefs, and of lures he talks. Prior. 

Fa'lconet. w. s. [fakonette, Fr.] A sort 
of ordnance, whose diameter at the bore 
is four inches and a qmrter, weight four 
hundred pounds, leiioth six foot, load 
one pound and a quarter, sliot something 
more than two inches diameter, and one 
pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 

Mahomet sent janizaries and nimble footmen, 
with certain /a/eatd'ts and other small pieces, to take 
the streights. Knolles, 

Fa'lbage. n. s. [faldagium. baritMurous 
Lat.] A privilege which anciantly seve- 
ral lord.s reserved to themsdves of set- 
ting up folds of sheepilti any fields with- 
in tlieir maijprt^ the better to manure 
them ; and fma not only with their own, 
but tlieir t^tiants sheep, lliis faldage 

in some pl^Oes they call n foldcourse or 
freehold. Harris. 

Fa'ldfee. H. s. [f(ild and fee,] A com- 
position |)aid anciently by tenants for 
the privilege of faldage. Diet. 
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I F a'ldi N G . n.s. A kind of coarse cloth . Diet. 

I Faldstool, n.s. ifald or fold and 
I stool,] A kind of stool placed at the 

I south side of the altar, at which the 

kings of England kneel at their corona- 
tion. 

To FALL. V. n. pret. I fell ; compound 
pret. / have fallen or fain, [jieallan, Sax. 
i Jallen, Germ.] 

1. To drop from a higher place. 

'I’hou shall make a battlement for tliy roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thiae house, if any man 
fall from thence. Duet. 

I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man sec me more. Shakesp Henry VIII. 

2. lb drop from an erect to a prone pos- 
ture. 

Sauiyc/1 all al ng on the earth. 1 Sam xxviii. JO. 
I'hat is K step, 

On which I mxn^t Jail down, or else o'erleap ; 

For in my way it lies. 'Shakesp. Macbeth. 

3. To drop ; to be held or adhere tio longer. 

His chuins^c^^ off from his hands. Acti, xu^. 7. 

4. To move down any descent. 

All liquid bodie.s are diffusive ^ for their parts 
being in motion, have no connexion one with ano- 
ther, but glide and full off any way, as gravity 
and the air presseth tljein, Bumet. 

5. To drop ripe from the tree. 

As tile leaf falltth off from the vine, and as a 
Jailing fig from flic fig-tree. Is. xxxiv. 4. 

6. lb pass al the outlet : as a river. 

Caisar therefore gave onlers to build his gallics 

on the Loir, luid the rivers that Jail into it.Arbuth. 

7. To be determined to some particular di- 
rection. 

Birds and fowls that rest one foot to case (lie 
other, naturally lay their heads under their wdugs, 
(hat the centre of gravity may full upon the foot 
they stand on. Cheyne, 

8. Apostatise ; to depart from faith or 
goodness. 

Lalwiur to enter into that rest, lest any mnufall 
after the same example of unbelief, lieb. iv, 11 
They bi ought scandal 
To Israel, dilhdcnce of God, and doub 
In feeble hcarls, propeiisc enough before 
To waver or fail off, and join with idols. Milton. 

\\ hether some spirit on holy purpose bent, 

Or some fall'n angel from below broke loose, 

W Jio i oiiies w’itli envious eyes, and curst intent, 

To view this world aud its created Lord. Dryden. 

i). To die by violence. 

God and good angels fight on Richmond’s side, 
And llicharujfa/^ in neight of all his pride. Shah. 

If one should be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion than the wolf! Shakesp, 
What other oath, 

Than honesty to honesty enaaff’d ? < 

'Ihat this shall be. ^ we will ToB for it Bksikesp. ht 
A thousand gUmfoU at tby tido, iod ton thou- 
sand at tby right band ; but it shall not come nigh 
thee.,fr«‘ Psalm, xci.7. 

Yc shall chase your enemies, and they shall Jail 
before you Iw the sword. Lev. xxvi. 7. 

'Tlicy not ol>eying, 

IttOtifT’d, what could they less? the penalty ; 

And manifold in .rin, deserv'd Wfall. MUton. 

Almon f'atb, old Tyrrheus’ elwstcare, 

Pierc’d with an ariow fiom the distant wor.Xhvd. 

10. To come to a sudden end, 

The greatness of these Irish lords siiddcnly/eiZ 
and vanished, when their oppressions aud extor- 
tions N^ere taken away. ^ Davits. 

He first the fate of (’(csar did fort tell, 

And pity’d Uonie when Rome in C.i sax fell', 

In iron clouds couceal’d the puhiick Hiht, 

And impious mortals fear’d eternal night. Dryden. 

1 1. To be degraded from an high station ; 
to sink into meanness or digrace ; to be 
plunged into sudden misery. 
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What can be their busineas 
With a poor weak yKOumn/all'n Shak, 

12. To necline from power or empire ; to 
be overthrown. ^ 

\\ hat men could do, 

Is done alreudv : hearea and earth will witness, 
If Home nniiifallf that we arc innocent. Additmi. 

13. To enter into any state worse than the 
former. 

Htftll at difloronce with Lndovico Sfortia, who 
carried the k.e\s winch brou^jht him in, and ahuti 
him out. ‘ Bacon's Henr^ V^U. 

Some painters taking precepts in too literal a 
sense, Jiavc fallen thereby iiito great inconveni- 
ences. Dryden. 

I'l. To come into any state of weakness, 
terronr, or misery. 

I'hese, t>.y obtruding ilic beginnine of a change 
for the entire work of new life, will /all under the 
former guilt. liamnumd. 

One would wonder bow so many learned men 
couldyiill into so great an absurdity, as to believe 
this river could preserve itself uumixed with the 
lake. ' Addison on Jtaly. 

The bilptmeu fall under the severest pressures. 

* ^ Wake. 

15. To decrease; to be diminished, as in 
weight. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tolls us, the As 
fell to two ounces in the first Punick war; when 
Hannibal invaded Italy, to one ounce ; then, by 
the Paptrian law, to half an ounce. Arbuthnot. 

16. To eb}) ; to gi*ow shallow : as, the river 
falls. 

1 7. To decrease in value : to bear less 


pnee. 

Wljpn the price of com falleth, men cenerally 
break no more ground than will supply their own 
turn. Carew. 

But now her iirice is^aHn. Shakesp^ K, Lear. 
llents win Jail, and incomes every day lessen, 
’till industry gnd frugality, joined to a well Or- 
dered trade, shall restore to the kingdom the 
riches it had fiifmerly." £A)cke. 

18. To sink ; not to amount to the full, 

'i'ite greatness of an estate, in bulk and territory, 

dotli^iid under measure •, and tl»r greatness of fi- 
nances and revenue doth Jail under computation. 

Bacon. 

19. To be rejected ; to become null. 

This book must stand or Jail with thee ; not hy 
any opinion 1 have of it, but by tliy own. Locke. 

20. To decline from violence to calmness ; 
from intenseness to remission. 

He was stirr’d, 

And something sp(;kr in cholcr, ill and hasty ; 

But he fell to himself again, and sweetly 

In all the rest shew’d u most nr# Lie palience.Skak. 

At le./gth her (ary fell, her foaming ceas'd ; 

Anti ebbing in her soul, the god decreas’d. Dryd. 

2 1 . To enter into any pew state of the body 

or mind. j 

In sweet musick b such art, I 

Kilting care and grief of heart, jf 

Fall aslet‘p or hearing die. Ssakesp 

Soiynian, chau;d with the loss of hit gallies and 
best soldiers, and with the double injury done unto 
iwii by the Venetians, into such a rage that he 
cursen Barharossa. Knolln, 

When about twenty, upon the falseness, of a 
lover, fche^c// distracted. Temple, 

A 8J>ark like thee of the mnn killing trade, 

Fe/t sick, and thus to his phvsiei.in said ; 
Mctliinks 1 am not right in c\ r% p.irt, 

T feel a kind of tremhling at in\ lie.irt ; 

JVfy puNc unequal, and niv bicath is strong; 
Brides a filthy furr upon iny tongue ibi/d. Peij. 

And you have known none in heullh who have 
pitied you and behold, they areg me before you, 
even slnc»‘ you yW/ into this distcmpei. ^ Hake. 

lie died calmly, and with all the easiness of a 
nun Jailing ailccp. Alterhnry. 

lh*rtjus liimselt oft falls in tears before me 
As if he mourn’d his rival’s ill success. Addison- 
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' ' For as his own bright mmge lib survey’d, 

He fell in love witli the fantastick shade. Addvun, 

I Jell in love with the thameter of Pomponius 
Atticus ; 1 lan^^rd to imitate him. Blouni to Pope. 

22. To sink into an Air of discontent or 
dejection of the Took 

If thou persuade thyself that they shall not be 
taken, let not thy countenance Jail. Judith, vi. 9. 

If you have any other remicst to make, hide I 
not ; for ye shall find we will mit make your coun- 
tenance Ujall by the answer ye shall rcceivm. Bacon. 

1 have observ’d of late thy looks nrv fallen, 
O’ercast with gloomy cares and discontent. Addis. 
28. To sink below something in compari- 
‘son. 

Fame of Ihy beauty and thy youth. 

Among the rest me hither brought. 

Finding this fame fall short of truth. 

Made me stay longer than 1 thought. Waller. 

24. To happen ; to befal. 

For such tilings as do fall scarce once in many 
ages, it did suffice to take such order as was re- 
quisite when they Jell, Hooke* 

Oft it Jails out, that while one thinks too much 
of his cfoiug, he leaves to do the cdect of this 
thinking. Sidney. 

A long advertent and deliberate connexiiig bfi 
consequents, which /a/b not in the common road 
of ordinary men. Hale. 

Since tins fortunc^i& to you. 

Be content and seek no new. Shakcap. 

If the viOTstJall that eret Jell, 1 hopb, 1 shall 
make shift to go without him. Shakesp. 

O, how feeble is man’s power, 

That if good fortune fa//, 

Cannot add another iioor, 

Nor a lust hour recall ! Donne. 


Since both cannot possess what both pursue. 
I’m griev’d, my friend, the chance should fa// c _ 
you. ^ Dryden 

I had more leisure, and disposition, tlian have 
since Jallen to my share. ^ Swijt, 

25. To come by chance ; to light on. 

1 have two boys 

Seek Percy and ihy.self about the field ; 

But seeing thou Jdust on me so luckily, 

1 will assay tliee. Shaken) Henry TV. 

The Homans JHI upon this model by chance, 
blit the Spartans by tnought and design. Swift. 
2(i. To come to a stated method. 

The otld hours at the eiul of the solar year, are 
not indeed fqlly siv, but are ileficient 10'44'' ; 
which deficiency, in 134}cars, collected^ amounts 
t-> a whole day : and hence may be seen the reason 
why the vernal equinox, which at the time of the 
Niceiic eouiicil^e// upon the 21st of March, falls 
iu»w about ten da^ s sooner. HoUier on ume. 

It docH not Jail within my subject to lay down 
the ride.s of odes. Felton on the Classich. 

27* To come unexpectedly. 

I am /a//en upon the mention of mercuries. jRoi//c. 
It lidpfiened this evening that wcy<r//iiito a Very 
])Icusing walk, at a distance from his house. Addis. 

28. To begin any thing with ardour and 
vehemence. 

The king understanding of their adventure, 
suddenly Jails to take pride in making mueh of 
them. Sidney. 

Each of us fell in praise of our country mis- 
tresses. Shakesp. 

And the next inultitndeye// a liisliiig./Vu/n/^ ii.4. 
It is better to sound a person afar off, tlian to 
yirif Aiwtt the point at first ; except you mean to 
surprixemui by some short question. Bacon. 

Wlien a hurse is huiicry, and comes to a good 
pasture, he fifth to his tood immediately, rialc. 

1 hey felt to hlo#i|Jus(iuiuch tiiat the Argo- 
nan i s sle w the most yM[ii8ffj||| ^elio nes. L'l’^lrange. 

29 . T'o handle or treat 

We Tiiust iiiiinediatelyyii// indS^ur subject, and 
treat e\t ly part of it in a lively iBiuicr. Addison. 

j30. To come vindictively: m a punittii- 
iiient. 

J here Jell wrath for it against IlOtcl. 2 Chron, 


31. To come by any miHciionCv to any new 
popscbbor. 
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’ The stout blsnop could not well brook that hfl 
province should/d// into thtir hand#. Kncllet- 

82. To drop or pass by carelessness or im- 
prudence. 

Ulysses let no partial favours fall. 

The people's parent, he protected all. Pope’s Odut. 

Some expiessions Jell from him, not venr ta- 
vourable to the people of Ireland. Swft, 

33. 'To come forcibly and irresistibly. 

Four Jell on them all. ^ Acts, IT 

A kind refresliiug sleep is fallen upon him: 

I saw him strccht at ease, liib fancy lost , 

In pleasing dreams. A<ldison*t Cate. 

3F. To become the property of any one by 
lot, chance, inheritance, or otherwise. 

All the lands, which v,ill Jiill to her majesty 
thereabouts, are Ur^c enough to contain them. 

Spenser. 

If you do chance to hear of tlmt blind traitor, 
Prcferincnl^li//s on liim that cuts him otf. Shakesp, 

The 


Then 'tis most like 

he sovereignly will Jail iijioii Macbeth. Shakesp, 
After the flood, luts to C lialdea^e// ; 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 

Who both their parent and instructor was. Denh. 

You shall see a gn-at estate Jail to you, which 
you would have lost the relish of, had you known 
yourself born to it. Addison. 

If to her share some female crrouTnfall, 

Look on her face, and vou’d forget them afl.Pi^ic. 

In their spiritual aiid teniporal courts the labour 
Jails to their vicars-gcncral, proctors, apparitors, 
and seneschals. Swijt. 

35. To languish ; to grow faint. 

Their hopes or fears for the common cause rose 
or fell with your lordsliip’s iniervHi.Addit. on Italy. 

36. To be l)om ; to be yeaned. 

Lambs must have care taken of tliem at their 

first Jailing, else, while they are weak, the crows 
and niagpufs will be apt to pick out their eyes. 

Mortimer. 

37 . To fall awaif. To grow lean. 

Watery vegetables are projier, and fish father 

than flesh : in a diet people commonly Jail 
away. • Arbuthnot mi Diet. 

38. To fall away. To revolt; to change 
allegiance. 

The fugitives Jell away to the king of BaWlon. 

2 Kings. 

39. To fall away. To apostatise ; to sink 
into wickedness. 

These for a while lielieve, and in lime of temp- 
tation Jail away • Luke, viii. 15. 

Say not thou, it is through tlu* J.ord that IJeli 
away ; for thou oiighlest not to do the thinp that 
he liateth. Eccles. xv. 

40. To fall away. To perish ; to be lost. 

Still projiagate ; for still they Jail uiray : 

’J’is prudence to prevent ent.re <lecay.J>rvd. Hrg. 

How can it enter into the tiioughls oi man, that 
the soul, which is capulile of such immense perfec- 
tions, and of r(.rciving new im})io\ement to all 
eternity, shall ^a// aray into iioiliing, almost as 
soon us it is created ’ Addnons Spectator. 

41. To fall away. To decline gradually ; 
to fade ; to languish. 

In acurioiis brede of needlework one cnluiir^/a//i 
awayhy jit'll dt'gree*-, and another rises so in- 
sensibly, tlml we see the vaneiy, without being 
able to dislingu/sb the total vdiiishing of the one 
from the first appearance of the other, Addison. 

42. To fall back. To fail of a promise 
or purpose. 

We have often fallen buck from our resohi tionr. 

Taylor. 

43. To fallback. To recede; to give way. 

44. To fall down, \jlown h soinetimei 
added to fall, thoinjjli it adds little to the 
signification.] To prostrate himself in 
adoration. 

All kings shall Jiiil down before him ; all nations 
siiali serve him. Ps. Jxxli. 11, 
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Shall 1 fall dawn to the stock of a tree ? is. xliv.ll . 
45 . To fall down* To sink ; not to stand. 

Ai she was speaking, site JdL down for faintness. 

'Etth. XV. 

Down feu the beauteous ^outli; the yawning 
wound 

Gush'd out a purple stream, and stain’d the CTound. 

Jjryden. 

4(J. To faU down. To bend as a supplant. 

They shaWfaU down unto thee; they shall make 
supplication unto tliee. is. xlv. 14. 

47. To fall from. To revolt; to depart 
from adherence. 

Clarence 

Is very likely to fall jrom him. Shak, Hen. VI. 

’Ilic emperor being much suliciled by the Scots 
not to be a help to ruin their kingdom, by de- 
grees// em the king of Fngl.ind. Hayward, 

48. To full in. To concur; to coincide. 

Objections /ttW in here, and are the clearest and 

most convincing arguments of the truth. 

His reasonings in this chanter seem \.ofall in with 
each other; yet, upon a closer investigation, we 
•hail find them proposed with great variety and 
distinction. Aiterbury. 

Any single paper that falls in with the popular 
taste, and f/loases more tiuin ordinary, brings one 
in a great return of letters. Aadisim. 

Unen the war was begun, there soon fell in 
otlier incidents at home, which made the conti- 
nuance of it necessary. Sw0t. 

49 . To fall in. To comply ; to yield to. 

Our fine young ladies rcadjl 3 *ya// in with the 
direction of the graver sort. Spectator. 

It is u double inlsfortune to a nation, which is 
thus jgiven to change, when they have a sovereign 
that 18 prune to Jail in with all the turns and veer- 
ings of the people, Addison. 

You will find it diflicult to persuade learned men 
tojall in with your projects. Addison on Medab. 

That prince applied himself first to the church I 
of England; and, upon their refusal to/d/ in with 
his measures, made the like advances to the dis- 
senters. Swift. 

50. To fall off. To separate; to be 

broken. 

Love cools, fricnd&hip/a//s o(f, brothers divide ; 
in cities, mutinies ; in countries, discord. Shaktp. 

51. To fall off. To perish; to die away. 

I.diigiidges need recruits to supply the place of 
those words that are continually' /a//mg of tlirough 
di'iuse. Felton. 

52. 7o fall off. To apostatize ; to revolt ; 
to forsake. 

Oh, IJduilet, wliat d foiling of was there ! Shah. 
llev oiled Mortimer! 

—He never dUi fall of\ my sovereign liege, 
liut hy the chance ol war. Shakesp. Hen, IV. 

They, accustomed to Htfoid at other times ei- 
ther silence or short assent to wlmt he didjiurpose, 
did iiwnfall off and forsake him. Hayward, 

What cause 

Mov’d our grand patents, in that happy state, 
Favour’d of Heav’n so highly, to full of 
From their (’re«aor, and tran^sgress his will ? Mdt. 

^ '1 hoso captive iiihes Jell off 
From God to worship calves. MiIton*s Far. 

Where 1 always grave, one hnlf i,f my readers 
Ml ould Jail of from me. Addiwn's Spectator. 

53. io fall on. To begin eagerly to do 
any tjjinjjf. 

Some coarse cold sal lad is befor«%ee set ; 

Vread with ihe hian, perhaps, andfc?<»kcii meat; 
ballon, and try thy appetite to eat. Vryd. Fers. 

fii. To fall on. To make an assault; to 
be^in th(» .attac k, 

TUcy jdl on, 1 nidde good my place ; at length 
thev came to llie biooinstall w'illi me ; J defied Vm 
still. Sluikcsp. Hen. VUI., 

Fall on, fall on, and hear him not ; 
lint spare liis person for his father’s sike.Drvden. 

Draw all ; and when I give the word, fall on. 

Oedipus. 


lie pretends, 'among tlie rest, to quarrel with 
me, to imvc Jallen foul on priesthood. Drydtn, 

55. To fall over. To revolt ; to desert from 
one side to the other. 

And do’st tium novt JaU oirr to my foes ) 

Thou wear a lion’s hide ! dotf it, ,fo‘r shame, 

And hang a Cdlve’s skin on those recreant limbs. 

Shakesp. K. John. 

56. To fall out. To quarrel ; to jar ; to 
grow contentious. 

Little needed those proofs to one who would 
have Jallen out witii herself, rather than make any 
conjectures to Zelmane’s Hpecches. Sidney. 

l\oM Jell yon out, ‘uy lliat ? 

— No contraries hold more antipathy, 

Than I and such a knave. Shakesp. K. Lear. 

Meeting her of late behind the wood. 

Seeking sweet favours for this hateful fool, 

1 did upbraid her, and fall out with her. Shakesp. 

The cedar, hy the instigation of the loyalists. 
Jell out with the'hoiucbians, who had elected him 
to be their king. Howel. 

A soul exasperated in ills, falls out 
With every thing, its friend, itself. Addiwn's Cato. 

It has been my misfortune to live among quar- 
relsome neighbours; there is but one thing can 
make us fall out, and that is the inheritance of J 
lord Strut’s estate. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

57 . To fall out. To happen; to befall. | 

Who think you is my unxxxs fallen out to be ? j 

Sidney. \ 

Now, for the most part, it so falleth out, touch- 
ing things which generally are received, that al- 
tliuugli in themselves they be most certain, yet, be- 
cause men nresume them CTaiitcd of all, we are 
hardliest able to bring prool of their certainty. 

Hooker. 

It so fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-rode on the way ; of fliosc we told him. 

Shakesp. 

Yet so it may fall out, because their en<l 
Is hate, not help tome. Milton* s Agonistes. 

Thereat’// out a bloody quarrel betwixt ijic frogs 
and the mice. VEslrange. 

If it so Jail out that you arc miserable for ever, 
thou hast no reason to fn* surprised, as if some iin 
ex|>ected thing had happened. Tdbtsmi. 

58. To fall to. To begin eagerly to eat. 

The men were fashion’d in a larger mould, 

The women fit for lab«nir, big and bold ; 

Gigantiek hinds, as soon .is woik was done, 

'To their huge pots of boiling j/uKe would run ; 
Fall to, with eager joy, on lionuly food. Drydtn, 

69 . To fall to. To apply himself to. 

They would needs fall to the practice of those 
virtues wliich they bcfoie leaniea. Sidney, 

I know thee not, old m.m ; fall to thy prayers : 
How ill while bans become a tool and jester.*iS/mk. 

Having been brought up an idle horseboy, he 
will never aher Jail telabour : but is only maoe fit 
for the halter. Sp€mtt\ 

They fell to raising money under pretei'ce of the 
relief ol Ireland. Clarendon. 

My \adj Jails to play : so bad her cliance, 
lie inust#epair it. Fope. 

GO. To fall under. To be subject to ; to 

bcctnne the subject of. 

W e know the c.lects of beat will be such os w ’ll 
scarce Jail imr/fr the conceit of men, it i<ie fi.rce 
of it be ahogetbcT kept in. Bactnds AuL Hut. 

Those things which are wholly in tlatfchbice of 
anotlior. Jail under our delibcralion. Tuvlor. 

TJie idea of the painltr and the tonlptor is nii- 
doubtcdly that peifict aiutlptoellent example uf 
the iniiid’ b\ imiui w'hicli imagined form, j 

all things aie rcui||ftnted which /a/£ under human 
sight. ifryduis Diifiunoi^. 

61 . To full vnftr. To be ranged with ; to 
be reckoned^Vith. 

No rules tha^ relate to pastoral ran atfect the 

► Gcorgicks, whUthfaU under that class of poetry 
whicu consists iu giving plain instructions to tiic 
reader. Addison oh the Georgich, 


62 . Tgfafl upon. To attack ; to invade * 
to aiSauit. 

Auria fitting upon tlie gallics, had with them 
B cruel and deadly fight. ' Knoiles. 

An Infection in town first faf/supm children, 
weak constitutions, or those limt are subject to 
other diseases ; but, spreading further, seizes upon 
the most healthy, ‘ Temple, 

Man falls upon every tiling that comes in his 
wa^/ ; not a berry or mushroom can escape him. 

Addisons Spectator. 

To get rid of fools and scoundrels was one part 
of my design inJatUn^ upon these authors. Fope, 

63. To fall upon. 1 o attempt. 

I do not intend to fall upon nice philosophical 
disquisitions about the nature of time, 'Hoider, 

64. To fall upon. To rush against. 

At tlie same time that the storm bears ujion the 
whole species, wc are Jailing foul upon one an- 
other. Addison, 

6.a. Full is one of those general words of 
which it is very difficult to ascertain or 
detail the full signification. It retains in 
most of its senses some part of its pri- 
mitive mc.ining, and implies eiUier lite- 
rally or figuratively descent, violence^ or 
suddenness. In many of its senses it is 
opposed to rise ; but in others has no 
counterpart or correlative. 

To Fall, v, a. 

1. To drop; to let fall. 

To-iiu>rr<)W in the battle think on me, 

Andjhil thy cdgele.ss sw(»rd, despair and die.Shak. 

If that the earth could teem with wonnn’s teari, 
Each drop she/aZ/s would prove a crcct>dile.8/ui/c. 

Hraw together ; 

And when 1 rear my hand, do you the like, 
Tojall It on Gon/alo. Shakesp. Tempest. 

lam willing \o Jail this argument; lis fice for 
cverv iiuui to write or not to write in verse, as he 
thinks It is or i*' not his talent, or as he imagines 
the audience willrctciie it. Drydcn, 

2. To sink ; to depress ; the contrary to 
raise. 

If a man would endeavour to raise or Jail his 
voice still by imlf nolen, like the ‘tops ot a lute, 
or by whole notes alone without h 'fs, as fir as an 
eight, lie will not be dblt‘ to fraim In-s vt ice unto 
it. liacan's \nt. Hht. 

3. To diniini&h; to let sink; opposed to 
rai^t. 


l^pon h ss niiig interest to four per rrw/. you fiU 
the price of youi native commodities, or lessen 
your trade, or else prevent not tlie high Locke. 
4. To yean ; to bring forth 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-coioui'd lambs, and tiiosc were Jacob's. 

Shakesp. 

Fall. n,s. [from the verb.] 

, '1 he act of dropping from on 

High o’er their h^adf a mouid’ring rock tf pblc'd. 
That promises aJkU, and shakes at every blast. 

Dryden. 

2 . Thelctof tumbling from an erect pos- 
ture, 

1 saw him run after a gilded butterfly ; and 
when lie caught it, he let it gv' again, and after it 
again ; and over and ovi r ho comes, and un 
again, and cauUit it again; or whether hUJall 
enraged him, or liow 11 was, le did so set his 
teeth, and did tear it. ShuLip, 

3. I he violence suffered in dropping from 
on high. 

My son coming into hi<« nmrti.iL'^^ chamber, 
happened to have aJuiI, «n'il tiied i x 'J8. 

Spirit of wnn*, niin,^l< d w dll coinuion «aler, if 
tlie hrsl/i// he hiokin. hy ii.cMiis of a sup, or 
otherwise, slaseth above, and oncv. it iinn^kd, 

it severeili iiot again, db oil dot li. 

Bacem s Phys. lien, 

A fevci or Jail may take away my reason Locke. 
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Some were hurt by the fcUli th^ by leaping 

upon the groutid. Gtmivet*$ Travel*. 

4. Death; overthrow ; destruction in- 
curred 

Wail hisfailt 

Whom 1 myself struck down. Skaketp. Macbeth. 

Our fathers were given to the sworu, and for a 
spoil, and had a great fall before our enemien. 

® *' J7i(m,vin.9. 

I will begin to pray before thee for myself and 
for tliera ; for I see the Jails of us that dwell in 
the land. t £sdr, viii. 17. 

5. Iluin; dissolution. 

Paul’s, the late theme of such a muse, whose 
(light 

Has bravely reach'd and soar’d above thy height ; 
Now shalt thou stand, though sword, or time, or 
fire, 

Or seal more fierce than they, thy fall conspire. 

Denham. 

6. Downfall ; loss of greatness ; declen- 
sion from eminence ; degradation ; state 
of being deposed ftom a high station ; 
plunge from happiness or greatness into 
miaefy or meanness, or from virtue to 
corruption. In a sense like this we say 
the fall of man, and the fall of angels. 

Her memory served as an accuser of her change, 
and tier own naudwriting was there to bear testi- 
mony agfunst her JaU. SUlm^. 

Perhaps thou talk'st of me, and do’st enquire 
Of my restraint : why here I live alone j 
And pitiest ibis my miserable /a//. 

DanieVs Civil War. 

He, careless now of int’rest, fame, or fate. 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e’er was great ; 

Or deeming meanest what we greatest call. 
Beholds thee glorious only in Xhyfail. 

Pope to Parnet. 

7. Declension of greatness, power, or do- 
minion. 

Till the empire came to be settled in Charles 
the Great, the fall of the Romans huge domiuioii 
concurring with other universal evils, caused those 
times to be days of much affliction and trouble 
throughout the world. Hooker. 

8. Diminution ; decrease of value. 

That the improvenicijl of Ireland is tlie princi- 
pal cause uh^ our lands in purchase rise not, as 
naturally they should, with the fall of our interest, 
appears evidently from the cfTect the JuU of in- 
terest hath had upon houses in Lotidon. Child. 

i). Declination or diminution of sound; 
cadence ; close of mii.sick. 

Tliat strain again ; it had a dying fall : 

O, it came o’er my ear, like the s^eet South 
Tliat hreathes upon a hank of violet-, 

Stealing and civjng odours.Shakcsp TotlJ'lk Night, 
How sweeti^' did they float upon fhe wings 
Of silence, through tlic cmpt;v -vaulted night. 

At cv’rv Jail smoothing the raven down 
Of duKuess ’till it smil’d ! Milton. 

10« Declivity; «teep descent. 

Waters when beat upon the shore, or straitned, 
as the jails of bridges, or dashed against thcni- 
icives 0} winds, give a roaring noUc. * ' 

Boron's Nat. Hist. 

11. Cataract; cascade; rush of water 
down a steep place. 

lliere will wc bit upon the rocks, 

And see the bljej^hertU h ed their flocks 

By shallow riveis, to wh falls 

Melodious birdt sing madrigals. Shaktsp. 

A whistling wind, or a iia iodious noise of birefs, 
attiong the spr/'.iding hr.uu lu s, ora nleasingja/i 
of water lunanig violciill\, these things made 
them to swiion for fe<.r. ^ 11 ind. 

Down through the crannies ( f <!-< ri\Ing walls 
The crysfal streams descend in muim’intg hrf/v. 

J)i ifdcn. 

The swain, in barren ch'serts, wiih sur(»ri/e 
Sees lilies spring, and smiden verdure ritic ; 

And starts, amidst the tliirsty wilds, to hear 
New jails of waiei nuirmVn-,; in his ear. Hope, 
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Now under hanging mountains, 

Beside the/<i//s of fountains, 

He makes his moan ; 

And calls her ghost. 

Forever, ever, ever lost! P(tpe*i St, Ceeilia. 

1 2. The outlet of a current into any other 
water. 

Before the fall of the Po into the ^Iph, it re- 
ceives into its channel considerable rivers. 

Addison on Italy. 

13. Autumn ; the fall of the leaf; the time 
when the leaves drop from the trees. 

What crouds of patients the town doctor kills, 
Or how hiit Jail he rais’d the weekly hWli.Dryden. 

14. Any thing that comes down in great 
quantities. 

Upon a great yh// of rain the current carried 
away a huge heap of apples. VEstrange. 

15. The act of felling or cutting down; 
as, ' (he fall of limber. 

FALLA'CIOUS. adj. [fallax^ Lat./a/- 
lacieuXy Fr.] 

1 . Producing mistake ; sophistical. It is 
never used of men, but of writings, 
propositions, or things. 

The Jews believed and assented to things nei- 
ther evident nor certain, nor yet so much as pro- 
bable, but actually false ma fallacwus ; such as 
the absurd doctrines and stories of tlieir rabbies. 

SmiiNs Sermons. 

2. Deceitful ; mocking expectation. 

The force of ihei fallacious fruit. 

That with exhilarating vapour bland 

About their spirits had play’d, and inmost pow’rs 

Made err, was now exhal’d. Milton's Par, Lost. 

False philosophy iu^pires 
Fallacious hope. Milton. 

Fallaciously, adv. [from fallacious,] 
Sophistically ; with purpose to deceive ; 
with unsound reasoning. 

We shall so far encourage contradiction, as to 
promise not to oppose any pen that shall fallaci^ 
ouslii refute us. Fh'own. 

\Vc have seen how fallaciously the author has 
stated the cause, by supposing that nothing but 
unlimited merry, or unlimited punishment, are 
the methods that can he made use of. Addison. 

Falla'oiousnkss. n,8. [frornfallacious,] 
Tendency to deceive ; inconclusiveness. 
Fallacy, n, s. [ fall act a, Lat. fall ace, 
Fr.] Sophism ; logical artifice ; deceit ; 
deceitful argument; delusory mode of 
ratiocination. 

Most princes make themselves another thing 
from the people by n fallacy of argument, think- 
ing themselves most kings when the subject is 
roost basely subjected. Sidney. 

Until I know this sure uncertainty, 

ITl entertain the favour’d J'allucy, Shahesp. 

ll weie a mere J'allacy, and niistaking to ascribe 
that to the force of imagination upon another body, 
which U but the force of imaglnatiqii upon the 
proper body. ^ Baron. 

All men, who can see an inch before them, 
may t^asily detect grossjallacies. Dryden. 

Falli bility, n. s, [from fallible.] Lia- 
blencss to be deceived ; uncertainty ; 
pofUi^lity of errour. 

There is a great deal of fallihility in the testi- 
mony of men; yet some tilings we niay be al- 
most as r<^iii that (he sun shines, or that 

five twenties miMew^MBdred. Watts. 

FAXLIBLE. adf. 
to errour; such as may ^ dectMved. 

1)< not fiUsify your resolutw with hopes that 
are fullthle: to-morrow you mSit die. Shahesp. 

He that creates to liimself wousands of little 
hopes, uncertain in the proiiSe, J’allible in the 
ev'cnt, and depending upon A fbousand circum-' 
stances, often fail bis expectations. Taylm\ 

Our intellectual or rational powers need surae^ 
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assistance, because they are so frail end fallible in 
the jiresent state. IFotti. 

Fa'lling. ^ I w.«.[frora /«//.] Indentings 
Ea'llino in, / opposed to proiuinence. 

It shows the nose and evebrows, with the se- 
veral prominences and fallings in of the features, 
much more distinctly than any other kind of fi- 

Addison, 

Fa'llingsickness. n.s, [fall and^sic/t^ 
ness.] The epilepsy ; a disease in which 
the patient is without any warning de- 
prived at once of his senses, and fklls 
down. 

Did Cssar swoon ’—He fell down in the mar- 
ket-place, and foam’d at month, and was speech- 
less.— He hath the falling-sickness. Snakesp. 

The dogfi slier is good agelnsiJ'alUng-sichness. 

Walton. 

FA'LLOW. adj. [palepe, Sax.] 

1 . Pale red ; or pale yellow. 

How docs yonr falbw greyhound, sir? 

1 heard say, bo was out run at Cotsale. Shakesp. 

The king, who was excessively affected to hunt- 
ing, had a great dcsiic to make a great park for 
red as well najallow deer between Kichmond aixl 
Hampton-court. Clarendon. 

2. Unsowed ; left to rest after the years of 
tillage. [Supposed to be so called from 
the colour of naked ground.] 

Tlie ridges of the fallow field lay traversed, so 
as the English must cross them in presenting tlie 
charge. Hayward. 

3. Plowed, but not sowed ; plowed as pre- 
pared for a second oration. 

Her predecessors, in their course of govern- 
mciit, «Jid but sometimes cast up the crouiul ; and 
so leaving it fallow, it became quickly overgrown 
with weeds. IfirmeVs Vocal Forest, 

4. Unplowed; uncultivated. 

Her fallow lees 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon. Shakesp, Henry V. 

5. Unoccupied ; neglected. 

Shall saints in civil bU>odshed wallow 
Of saints, and let the cause lie^uWeic? Hudibras, 
Fa'llow. n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 
again. 

The plowing of Jallows is a benefit to land. 

Mortimer, 

TTic best ploughs to plow up Summer fallow 
with. Mortimei, 

2. Ground lying at rest. 

Within an aucie*nl forest's ample verge, 

There stands .i lonely but a bealthful dwelling. 
Built for convenience, and the use o( life; 

Around \iJalUms, ineaf's, and pastures fair, 

A little garden, ami a limpid biook,^ 

By nature’s own cuntrivame seems disjios’d.Bou'c. 

To Fallow, v, a. To plow in order to a 
becond plowing. 

Begin In plow u]) fallows : tliii fir %i J allowing 
ought to be very shallow. MotUmers Husl)andy, 

Fa'llowness. n, s, [from fallow.] Bar- 
renness; an exemption from bearing 
fruit. 

Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth 
iirofess 

Ilersclt a pun, ty’d to retiredness, 

S’ allrcts flay muse now a chnstv fallowness. Donne, 

FAl^SE adj. [falsus, Lat. Jaux, fausse, 
Fr.] 

1 . Not morally true ; expressing that which 
is not thought. 

Innocence shall make 
Fahr accusaHun blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at ptttitinee. Shakesp. Winter's Tale. 
T’licrc tire false witnesses among men, VEstrange, 

2. Not physically true ; conceiving that 
which does not exist. 
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For how can that he false, which erWy tongue j 
Of ev’rv mortal man affirms fur true ? 

Whicii truth luith in all ages been so strong, 

As loadstone like, all hearts it ever drew. Davies. 

A farce is that in poetry which grotesque is in a 
picture : the persons and actions of a force are all 
unnainral, and the manners fo/sc ; Uiat is, incoit* 
sistent with the characters (»t mankind. Dryden, 

3* Sitccedaneuus ; supposititious, 

* Take a vessel, and niaac a fake bottom of coarse 
aanvass : fill it witti earth above the cuitvass. Bacon. 

4» Deceiving expectation ; not solid ; not 
sound. 

He fell, as a huge rocky cliiT, 

Whose/aiie foundation waves have wash’d away, 
With drcmdful poise is from the main laud reft. 

Fairy Cbuen. 

When that flood in its own depths ^as drown’d, 
It left behind It fulse and slipp’ry ground. Dryd. 

The heart of man looks fair, but when we come 
to lay any weight upon’t, the ground is fake under 
us. V Estrange. 

5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, fy upon m\ fake French ; by mine ho- 
nour, hi true English, 1 love thee, Kate. Shah. 

6. Not honest ; not just. 

The true prince may, for recreation, prove a 

fake thief ; tor the poor abuses of the times want 
countenance. Shakesp. 

Men arc siiunges, which, to pour out, receive ; 
Who know jalse play, rather than lose, deceive. 

Donne. 

7. Treacherous ; perfidious ; traiterous ; 
deceitful; hollow. 

I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, deceitful. 

Sudden, malicious, smacking of ev’ry sin 
That has a name. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Fake of heart, light of ear, bloody of hand. 

Shakesp. 

A man to whom he had committed the trust of| 
his person, in making him his chamberlain ; this 
man, no ways disgraced, no ways discontent, 
no ways put in fear, turns fake unto him. 

Bacon's Henry VI. 

So hast thou cheated Tlicscus with a wile, 
Against thy vow, returning to heguilo 
Under a borrow’d name; ns fake to me, 

So fake thou art to him who set thee free, Drt/dcn. 

The ladies v/ill make a numerous party against 
him, for being ^oiie to love in forsaking l)ido. 

Dryden, 

8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical ; not real : as, 
a fahe diamond. 

tears true pity moves; the king commands 
To loose his fetters. ^ Dryden s JEneid. 

9. In allthese senses true is the word op- 
posed. 

False, adv. Not truly; not honestly; not 
exactly; falsely. 

What thou would'st highly, 

That thou would’st liolily ; wouUf’st not play /a/»e, 
And yet wouhi’st wrongly win. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

To False. v,a, [from the noun.] 

1. 1’o violate by failure of veracity. 

Is'( not enough that to this lady mild, 

Thuu faked \\i%i ihy faith with perjury ? Fairy Q. 

€. 1 o deceive. 

Fair seemly plcasance each to other makes, 

V\ itii goodly* I mrposes there as they sit ; 

Ana in hisjaktd fancy he her takes 
To he the fairest ight that lived yet. Fairy Q. 

3. To make feints; as fencers commonly 

do. 

But, Guy on, in the heat of all his strife, 

W as wary wise, and closely did await 

Advantage, whilst his foe did rage most rise ; 
Sotuetiiues athwart, sometimes he strook him strait, 
Andjaked oft his blows t’iilude him with such 

bait. Fairy Q, 

4. This word is now out of use^ I 

Falsehea'rted. ad)\ [false and heart,] 
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Treacherous; perfidim; deceitfiil ; bed* 
low. 

The traiterous or treacherous, who have misled 
others, are severely punished; and the neutrals 
and falsehearted friends and followers, who have 
starts aside tike a broken bow, he noted •Boeon. 

Fa'lsehoou. tt. s. [frdhn false,] 

•U, Want of truth ; want of veracity. 

Artificer of fraud ; he was tlie first 

' That practis’d ^aiihocal under aaintly show. Milton. 

AJl deception in the course of life is, indeed, 
nothing else but a lie reduced to practice, and 
falsehood passing from words to things. 

2. Want of honesty ; treachery ; deceit- 
fulness; perfidy. 

Nothing wants, but that thy shape, 

Like his, and colour serpentine, may show 
'J'liy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth ; lest that too heav’iily form, pretended 
To hellish /a/i/ioud, snare them. Milton, 

3. A lie ; a false assertion. 

In your answers there tomains fakhood. Job. 

4. Counterfeit; imposture. 


For wofakhood can endure 
Tmich of celestial temper, but retoms 
Of force to its own likeness. 


MiUon. 


Fa'lsely. adv, [from false.] 

1. Contrarily to triikh ; not truly. 

Simeon and Levi spake not only fakely but in- 
sidiously, nay hypocritically, abusing proselytes 
and religion. Gov, yftJht Tot^ue, 

Already were the Belgians on our coast, 


Whose fleet more mighty every day btfcame 

, which they did faJseiy boast, 
now by first appearing seem’d to claim.Ihyd. 
" ’ * ’ “ ’ III vain nis brother move, 


By late success, 
Ana I 


Tell him, 1 did 

And yet ho falsely said he was in love ; 

Falsely t for had he truly lov’d, at least 
He would have giv’ii one day to my request. Dryd. 

Such as arc treated ill, and upbraided falsely, 
find out an intimate friend that will hear their 
complaints, and endeavour to sooth their secret 
resentments. Addison's Spectator, 

2. Erroneously ; by mistake. 

lie knows that to be inconvenient which we 
fnlstly think convenient for us. Stnalridge's Serm. 

3. Perfidiously ; treacherously ; deceitfully. 

Fa'lseness. n.s, [from false ] 

1, Contrariety to truth. 

2, Want of veracity ; violation of promise. 

Suppo.se the reverse of virtue were solemnly 

enacted, and the practice of fraud and rapine, and 
perjury and Jakeness to a mail's word, and vice 
were established by a law, would that which we 
now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and 
that which we now call virtue grow odious to 
human nature ' Tillotson. 

3. Duplicity; deceit; double dealing. 

Piety is opposed to hypocrisy and insincerity, 
and all falseness or foulness of intentions, espe- 
cially to personated devotion. Hammtmd’s Fundam. 

4. Treachery ; perfidy ; traiterousness. 

King Richard might create a |>erfcct guess, 
That great Northumbeiland, then false to him, 

\V ould of that seed grow to a greater falseness. 

Shakesp, 

The prince is in no dancer of being b^tfayed 
by iheftlseness, or cheated by the a\4|i0i>« luch 
a servant, Fogws. 

Fa'lser. n. s, [from deceiver; 
an hypocrite. 

Such end ha^iMAKl ; for )m* would weaned be 
Of craft colomJPvilh simplicity ; 

And such endjmardie, does ail them remain, 
That of such jjper’i friendship been fain Spenser. 

FalsifFabi^ adj. [from falsify,] Liable 
to be coAliterfeited or corrupted. 
Falsipica'tion. n,s. [falsification, Yr, 
from falsify*} 
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t. The act of counterfeiting any fhing so 
as tomake it appear what it is not. 

Coneemifig the word of God, whether It be by 
misconstruction of the sense, or hy fakijication of 


offered but unto men, is most worthily 
copeied heinous. Hooker. 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in liis 
coin is an high oflence ; but to counterfeit the liv- 
ing; image of a king in bis person, exceedetb all 
fabyicatwns ; excejU it should be that of a Matio- 
met, that couiitermits Divine honour. Bacon, 

2. Confutation. 

The poet invents this fiction to prevent pos- 
terity from searching after this isle, and to pre- 
serve his story from detection of falsifcation. 

Broome, 

Fa'lsifier. n. s. [from falsify.] 

1. One that counterfeits ; one that makes 
any thing to seem what it is not 

It happens in theories built on too obvious or 
too few experiments, what happens tofak^iers of 
coin : for counterfeit money will endurg kome one 
proof, others anotlier, but none of them all proofs. 

2. A liar; one that contrives falseho^. 

Boasters are naUirnWy fakijiert, and the people, 
of all others, tliat put tbeir shams the worst toge- 
ther. VF^range, 

To Fa'lsify. r. a, [falsifier, Fr.] 

1. To counterfeit; to forge; to produce 
something for that which in reality it is 
not. 

We cannot excuse that church, which through 
corrupt trmi.slations of scripture, dciivereth, in- 
stead of divine speeches, any thing repugnant 
unto that whicIi God speakelh ; or, tTirough^a/si- 
additions, pronoseth that to the |>eop(c of God 
as Scripture, which is in truth no Scripturc.ifop/ccr. 

Ibe Irish bards use to forge and ya/.s//y every 
thing as they list, to jileasc or displease any man. 

Sj)enscT. 

Falsifying the balance by deceit. Amos. 

2. To confute ; to prove false. 

Our Savi<»ur’s prophecy stands good in the de- 
struction of the tempie, and the dissoliuiou of the 
Jewish rrconomy, when Jews and ]*aguns united 
all their endeavours, under Julian the aposTale, to 
baffle nudjidsify the piediction. AddtAon. 

3. To violaU‘ ; to break by falschoovl, - 

It shall he ihy woik, thy shameful work, which 
is in thy power to shun, to make him live to “ee 
thy fnlih Jalsy>ed, and his bed defiled. Siduci^. 

lie sucldenl> juUitkd his faith, and villainou.sly 
slew Selynics the king, as he whs bathing himself, 
mistrusting nothing less than the falsehood of the 
pirate. Knolles's History. 

This superadds treaclicry to all tlie other pesQ- 
iint ingrt'dienis of the crime; 'tis ihct fakijying 
the most important trust. Decay of Piety. 

4. To pierce ; to 

His crest is ra«|^ away, bis amtifo shlelii 
Is falsifu'd, and tted with jav’iins fill’d. Dryden. 

OfJSmt word Mr. Dryden writes thus : My 
friendi quarrelled at Uie word falsified, as an in- 
novation in our language. The fact is confessed ; 
foe X remember not to have read it in any Eng- 
lish author; though (lerhaps it may be found in 
&ftenser*s Fairy Queen. But suppose it to be no 
tlwre: why am I forbidden to borrow from ihe 
Italian, a polished language, the word wiiich is 
waniiuc in my native tongue •’ Horace has gi\ e:i 
us a rule for coining words, si gnvco j onto cu iant. 



proof against ihe sjiearsand javelin« 

the Trojans, wliieh had pierced it tluouj^h and 
through in many places. I’he words which ac- 
company (his new one, makes iiiy meaning plain: 

Ma SI i Ushergo d' Anihi era peifetto, 

Che mas poter falsai lo in ucssum canto. 

Ariosto, cant xxri. 

es’* 
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Fabar cannot otherwUc be turned than 
feti : for his shield was Jklted, If not E^isn. I 
nwght indeed haee content^ myself witn sayini 
his shield was pierced, aud bored, and stuck witl 
javelins. Drydeti^ 

Drydait ^ith all this effort, was not able to na- 
turalise tlie new signidcatiun, which I have never 
^ecIl copi^ except once bjr some <»bacure name- 
less writCT^Mid wuich indeed deserves not to be 
received. 

7cf Fa lsify, v.n. To tell lies; tovioltte 
truth. 

This point have we gained, that it is absolutfl 
ami u)ii\ersHlly unlawful to lie find faUify, Soutfi 

Falsity, n! s. [/aisiias, Lat.] 

1 . FAlsehrwcl ; Contrariety to truth. 

Neither aie tliey able to break through those 
(ii mr-i, wliertin tney are so dctenninatcly set- 
tle (1, that tliey pay xiutoJaUitif the whole sum of 
w'latsoevri love isowing unto God's UuihMooker. 

Can you on him such/u/sitte* obtrude? 

And as h mortal the most wise delude ? Sandyi. 

I’rubahiliu docs not make any alteration, cither 
in the truth lyrjalsitv of things ; but only imports 
H diHerent degree of th«r clearness or appearance 
to the understanding. South. 

2. A lye; an errour; a false assertion or 
position. 

That Danubius ariseth from the Pyrenean hills, 
that the earth is higher towards the North, are 
opinions truly charged on Aristotle by the restorer 
of Epicurus, and all easily confutablr ftflsiOes. 

Giant ilk'* Scepkh. 

To FA'LTER. r. n. {faltar to he want- 
inpf, Span, vaultur a stummerer, Islan- 
dick, which is probably a word from the 
same radical.] 

1 . To hesitate in the utterance of words. 

With^rt/lenrig tongue, and trembling cvVy vein, 
Tell on, quoth she*. Fairy Queen. 

'J lie p.ile assistants on each other star’d, 

V\ ith gaping mouths for issuing words prepar’d ; 
Tiie .stiil-boii) sounds upon the palate hung, 

And dy’d imperhcton the^o/r nng tongue. Pryd. 

(io iliaiiges, gods ! und falters at the question : 
Hts tears, his woids, his look, declaie him guilty. 

Smith. 

2. To fnil in any act of the body. i 

This earth s’ all have a feeling ; and these stones 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her mitive king 
Shall /biter under foul rt hcllious arms. Shaheip. 
Jit found Ills Ivjrsjaltir. II uanans Sur^et'y. 

3. To fail in any act of the unrlerstandlng. 

How far idiots are coiicerncd in the want or 
weakness of any or all faculties, an exact ohserva- 1 
tioa of their several \xh)s o( J altering would dis- 
cover IjK'ke, 

To E'a'lter. tJ, a. To sift; to cleanse, 
Thi.s word seems to be merely rustick or 
pro\ incial. 

Badey for malt must be bold, dry, sweet, and 
clean Jalurcd Irom sttds and outs. 

Jiartimers Huslmndry. 

Fa'lterincjly. arff». [from /a^ttr.] With 
hesitation; with difficulty; witt&eble- 
ness. 

To Fa'mble. V, a [ famler, Don.] To 
hesitate in the hpeecii. Tliis word I find 
only in Skinner. 

FAME. ». s- [fiiiha, Ijit. Dorick.] 

J. Celebrity; r»nown. 

'IJie hou'c to lie budded for the Ixird must he 
ex(< ei’ingma nitical.of Janie aiidi f glory through- 
out all countries. * C7im 

'J he desire itf Jame will not sutler endowments 
loin uselcs<s. Adduani* Spectaioi . 

W lu t is this fame, for which we tlioiiglilh employ, 

Ih owner’s wife, which other men ciijoy '' rope, 

2. Ueport ; rumour. 

^ < hav( Jieard tbejame of him, and all that lie 
dot in i’v^pt Jot. ix. 9. 


1 sliall shew what arc trueybwci. 


Boom, 


F AM 

Fa'm£D. fma. fake.l 
celebrated ; much talked of. ^ ' 

Ha i» fam'd for mildneai, pdtice and 

He purposes to seek tbeC%rlangod, 

Avoiding Delphos, jbis mord fam'd abode, 

Since Phlegian robwrs made ttuiafe the r^. 

Vtyden. 

Aristides was an Athenian philosopher, fimHU 
for his learning and wisdom: but ctnmtrwd toj 
Christianity. Addwm. * 

Fa'meless. [from /amf.] Having 
no fame ; without renown. Not in use. 

Then let iiie,ybmefctt, love the fields and woods. 
The fruitful water’d vales and running floods May. 

FAMPLIAR. ai/;\ [fami/iaris, Lat.] 

1. Domestick ; relating to a family. 

'i’hey range/amtliar to the dome. Pope. 

2. Afiable; not formal; easy in conver- 
sation. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar..Sliak. 
Be not too JamiUar with Poius ; for he misuses 
tliy favours so much, that he swears thou art to 
marry In's sister Nell. Shakesp. 

3. Unceremonious ; free, as among jjftr- 
sons long acq^uainted. 

Kalaiidar streigbt tliought be saw his niece 
Partheiiia, and waf about m wchfomiliar sort to 
have spoken unto her^ bat she, in grave and ho- 
nourable manner, gavtliim to understand that he 
was mistaken. Sidnev. 

4. Well known; brought into knowledge 
by frequent practice of custom. 

1 see not how the Scripture could be possibly 
mode familiar unto all, unless far mure sliould be 
read in the people’s hearing than by a sermon can 
be opened. Hooker. 

^ Let ns abuse such noble counsel, 

That w ar, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shaketp. 
Our sweet 

Recess and only consolation left 

Familiar to our eyes I Milton** Par, Lost. 

One idea which i* familiar to the mind, con- 
nected with others which arc new and strange, 
will bring those new ideas into easy remembrance. 

Watt*. 

. Well acquainted with ; accustomed ; ha- 
bituated by custom. 

Or chang’d at length, and to the place conform’d 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Camilla) the fierce lu-at, and void of pniu.Milton. 

The senses at first Itt in particular ideas ; and 
tiif mind, by degrees, grovviugyaa»/ior with some 
of tin 111 . ihey are lodged in the memory, and 
names got to them. Loeke. 

He was amazed how so impotent and groveling 
an insect as I could entertain such inhuman ideas, 
and Ml so Jamtliur a manner, as to appear wholly 
unmoved at all the scenes of blood ana desolation. 

Gulliver* Travel*. 

Patient permit the sadly -pleasing strain. 

Familiar now with grief, your tears refrain Pope. 

6, Common ; frequent. 

To a wrong Jiypothesis may be reduced the or- 
rours that may be occasioiieu by a true hypothe- 
sis, but not rmhtlj understood . Uiere is nothing 
mom familiar uian this. Locke. 

7, Ea^; unconstrained. 

lie unreins 

fiDs laiNii^and sports in loose familiar strains. 


Addison. 

8. Too nearly, acquainted. 

A poor man priest familiar with his 
wife, and becailse aoroad, and could 

not prove it, the priest i#itfcikfor dcfaiii.if]on. 

Camden 

Fami'liar. w. s. ^ 

1. An intimate; one long aCa 

Tin king is a iloble gentlcmau^ 1 

When he finds himself avmda^ 
by his Jamiliars, this affects him. 


F A M 

Love is nfaskUiar; there is no evil angel b«l 
love. Siahtfp* 

FAMiLlAjJim* n. a. Ifamiluirii^, fr. 
from fttthiliar,] 

1. Easinesa of conversation; omission of 

ceremony ; affiibility, ^ 

2. Acquaintance ; habitude* ^7 

We contidct at lost such an intimacy anditlwil^'^ 
liarity with them, as makes it difficult ena 
some* for us to call off' out miuds. 'f 

3. Easy intercourse. ’ * • 

They say any mortals may enjoy Ui^ most hiti- 
xnutejaminariiie* with these gentle spirits. Pope, 

To Familiarize, a. a. [Jamitioriserf 

Ft.] 

1. To make familiar ; to make easy by ha- 
bitude : to make common. 

, To bring down from a stale of distant 
superiority. 

The genius smiled upon me with a look of com- 
posiioii and atLibility that Jamiltariud him to niy 
imaginatiun, and at once disficllod all fear aud 
npprei)en'»ions. Addom** Spectator, 

Fami'liarly. adv. [from /^/m?7iar.] 

1. Unceremoniously ; with freedom like 
that of long acquaintance. 

Because tliat IJamiluirly sometimes 
Do use you for my fool, and ehal witn you, 

Aour vaweiness will jest upon my love. Shakesp, 
He talks asjamiliarily of John of Gaunt ns if 
he had been sworn brother to him ; and I’ll be 
sworn he never saw him but once in the J'llljyard, 
and then fie hioke Ids head. Shakesp. 

The governour came to us, and, after salutations, 
said yamt/taWi/, that he was come to visit us, and 
called for a chair and satihim down. Bacon 

2. Commonly ; frequently ; with the un- 
concernednebs or easiness of long cus- 
tom. 

Lesser mists and fogs than those which covered 
Greece with so long darkness, do Jmiiliarltf jirc- 
scat our senses with as great uiUrations in the sun 
and moon. Paleigh's Hatory, 

3. Easily ; without solemnity ; without 
formality. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

And without method talks us into seusc ; 

Will, like a friend, /ami/iar/y convey 

The truest notions in llie t isiesl wax. Pojt^. 

FAMTJLLE. [€ufamille,Vi\] In a fa- 
mily tvay ; domestically. 

Deluded inortnN, whom the great 


Chuse for ( omp.unons Hte-a-tele , 
IVho nt their (liiimrs, enjumille. 
Get leave to sit wlu ne’er vou will. 


Sieft. 

Lat. Jamilic, 


n, H, l^Jamilia, 

live in the same house ; 


tainted, 

id my JamiUar. 

Shaketp. 
and neglected 
Bogert. 


2. A demon supposed Co aMnd at call, 


Family. 

Fr.] 

Those who 
houseiiold. 

The night made little impression on myself , hut 
I eaiinot answer for iny whule^ann/i/ , for my wife 
jirevailed on me to take somewhat. Suift. 

. Those that descend from one common 
progenitor ; a race ; a tribe ; a genera- 
tion. 

Of Geishon was tlu^awn/y of the Libnites. 

Sum, 

i. A cour^ic of descent ; a genealo^’y. 

if thy ancient but ignoble blood ^ 

Has crept tlirough bcoumlitis c ver since llie flood, 

Gv* and com))lHin thy iainUii is voung, 

iSor own thy ftitliers have heen Vools so long. Pope, 

4. A class ; a tribe ; a .species. 

Theie he two gieat^uunfu* of things, sulphu- 
reous and meicurial, iullanHiiable and not inflam- 
mable, iimlure and crude, uil.x and watry, Bocoa. 

Fa'mine. n, ft, [Jamirif^ Vr, fames, Lat.] 
Scarcity of food ; dearth ; distress for 
want of victuals. 
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OufMtlflf'ittrettgtb « 

Will laoffh II liege to icom : let them lie. 

*Till^mme end the egue eat them up. Shahti^, 

. Famket have ncA been of late obiemd to Be 
rare# partl;)^ becauie of tlie industry of manhiod, 
partly by those rapplies that come by sea, but 
prinapally by the joodiiess of God. Hide. 

lltia never felt a siege before, 

ButlwKn the lake receiv’d its daily store ; 

Wlik^ now shut op, and inillions crowded here, 
Fambie will soon in multitudes appear. Dryden. 

To FA'MTSH. v, a, [from fames, Lat. fa- 
tnis, old Fr.] 

J . To kill with hunger ; to starve ; to de- 
stroy by want of food. 

What, did he marry me to famiih me’ Shaketp. 
The pains of famtwd Tantalus he’ll feel, 

And Sisyphus, that labours up the hill 

The rowling rock in vain ; and curst Ixion’s wheel. 

Dryden. 

2. To kill by deprivation or denial of any 
thing necessary to life. Milton uses it 
with of. 

Thin air 

Above the clouds will pine his entrails gross, 
And^amisft him (f breath if not of breao. MiUon. 

To Fa'mish. V, n. To die of hunger ; to 
suffer extreme hunger. 

You are all resolved rather to die than to famish. 

Shakesp, 

Fa'mishment. n.s. [from famish.’\ The 
pain of hunger ; want of food. 

Aplcius, thou did’st on thy gut bestow 
Full ninety millions ; yet, when this was spent, 
len millions still remain’d to thee ; which thou, 
Fearing to suffer thirst w\djamuhmentt 
In poison’d potion drank’st UakewiU on Provid. 

Famo'sity. n. s. [from famous,] Re- 
nown ; celebrity. Did. 

Fa mous, a^. [fameux, Vr.famosus, Lat.] 

1, Renowned; celebrated; much talked of 
and praised. 

Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long ; 
KoLland ne’er lost a kintr of so much worth. Shak. 

Ihere rose up before Moses two hundred and 
fifty |irinccs of the assembly, famous in the con- 
gu gation, men of renown. Numb. xvi. 2. 

blie hecaine/arneus among women ; foi they had 
cx<*cutc*d judgment upon her. Kiek. xxiii. 10. 

Pyreius was only Ramons for counterfeiting all 
l> ise things ; dscarliieii pitchers, a scullery, rogues 
totrelher hy the cars, and swine tumbling in the 
nilre , wlitVcuj)on he was surnamed Hiipographus. 

Feacham on Drawing. 
1 shall be nam’d among the/iimottscs^ 

Of women, sung at solemn festivals.Mi//on’i 
Alany, besides myself, liuvc heard out famous 
Waller own, that lie derived the harmony of his 
imnih'rs fnmi the Godfrey of Dulloign, turned 
into English by Fairfax. Dryden. 

2. It has sometimes a middle signification, 
iuid imports fame whether for good or 

Mcnccrates and Menas, famous pyrates, 

Make the sea serve them. Shakesp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Fa'mously. adv. [from famous.] With 
great renown ; with great celebration. 

Then this land was famously enriched 
IVith politick grave counsel ; then the kinir 
Had viituous uncles to protect his grace. Shakesp, 
They looked on the purticulars as things /am- 
ously spokan of and believed, and worthy to be 
recorded and read. 0/rw^t Cat. 

Fa'mousness. n.s, [from famous.] Ce- 
lebrity ; great fame. 

FAN. fi. s. [vannus. Lat.] 

1. An instrument used by ladies to move 
the air and cool themselves. 

VOL. I. 


FAN 

With sSarfs, and fant.'taid doable ohan|e of 
bmv’ry, 

With amber bracelets, beads, with allthit knav’ry. 

Shakesp. 

Flavia, the least and slightest toy : 

Can with resistless art employ : 

In other bands the fan would prove 
An engine of sniali force la loVe : 

But she, with such an air and mien. 

Not to be told or safely seen, 

Directs its wanton motions so, I 

That it wounds more than Cupid’s bow ; 

Gives coolness to the matclilcss dame, 

I'u every otlier breast a flame. Atterbury. 

The modest fan was lifted up no more. 

And virgins smil’d at what they blush’d before. 

Pope, 

2. Any thing spread out like a woman's 
fan into a triangle with a broad base. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the 
peacock spread his tail, and challenged the other 
to shew him such a fan of feathers. L* Kstrange. 

3. The instrument by which tlie cliaff is 
blown away when corn is winnowed. 
[Fun, Fr.] 

Flailc, strawfork, and rake, with a fan that is 
strong. TwMcr. 

Asses shall cat clean provender, winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fan. Is. xxx. 24. 

In tlie wmd and tempest of fortune’s frown, 
Distinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Putting at all, winnows the light away. Shakesp. 

For the cleansing of corn is commonly used ei- 
ther a Y/ickur fan, or a Jan with sails. 

Mortimer's Hush. 

4. Any thing by which the air is moved ; 
wings. 

The pris'ncr with a spring from prison broke ; 
Then stretch’d his Jeatherd fans with all his 
might. 

And to the neighb’ring maple wing’d bis flipht. 

Dryden, 

5. An instrument to raise the fire. 

Nature worketli in us all a lo\'e to our own 
counsels : the cuntradictiou of others is a fun to 
inflame that love. hooker. 

To Fan. v. a. 

1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 

She was janned into slumbers by her slaves. 

Spectator. 

2. To ventilate ; to affect by air put in mo- 
tion. 

Let every feeble bumour shake voiir hearts j 
Your enemies, with nodding of (heir plumes, 

Fan you into despair. Shakesi). Coriolanus, 

'J'he Norwc^yaii banners flout the sky, 

And fan our people cold. Shak^. Macbeth. 
The air 

Floats as they puss, Jann'd with unnumber’d 
plumes: 

From branch to branch the smalbr birds with song 
Solac’d the woods, and spread their painted wings, 
’Till even. Miltons Par. Lost. 

'I’hc Janning wind upon her bosom blows j 
To meet the Janning wind the bosom rose : 

The fanning w iud and purling streams continue her 
repose. Dryden s Cymonand Iphigeniu. 
Calm as the breath w lncli jansomeosiern groves, 
And bright, us when thy eyes tirst lighted u|) 
our loves. Dryden. 

And now his shorter breath, with sultrvs^,, 
Punts on her neck, and Jans iier parting^Hdr. 

Pope. 

3. To separate, as by 

1 have collecleil .^oiuejsisi Inerein fanning the 
old, not omitting Baronj Apothegms. 

Not so the wicl^Pr; but ns chafl, whicli, fannd. 
The wind drives, m the wicked shall not stand 
la judgment. ^ Mdton. 

Fana'ticiSM. f. [from fanatick,] En- 
thusiasm ; re^ious frenzy. 

A church whose doctrines are derived from the 
clear fountains of the Scriptures, whose polity and 
discipline arc formed upon the most uiicorrupted 
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n^ot^ls of asiiiaiiity, which has stood unshaken 
By tlie most turious assaults of Popery on the 
one band, and fanaticitm on the other ; 1ms tri- 
^ urophed over all the arguments of itn enemies, and 
lias nothing now to contend with but their slan- 
ders and calumnies. Rogers. 

FANATICK. adfj. [fanaticus, hst.fana- 
iique, Fr.] Enthusiastick ; struck with 
a superstitious frenzy. 

Osiris, Isis, Oroa, and their tram, 

With motist’rous shapes and sorceries abus’d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her priests, to seek 
Their waimriiig gods disguis’d in brutish furm^. 

^ ^ Milton. 

Fana'tick. n.s. [from the adjective.] An 
enthusiast; a man mad wnth wild no- 
tions of religion. 

The double armature of St. Peter is a more de- 
structive engine, than the tumultuary weapon 
snatch t up by a fanatick. Decay tf Piety. 

Fa'nciful. adj. [Janci/ and full.] 

1. Imaginative; rather guided by imagi- 
nation than reason : of persons. 

Some fanciful men liave expected nothing but 
confusion anil ruin from those very means, where- 
by both that and this is mostefl'ect'ually prevented. 

IVvodward's'Kat. HisUrry, 

2. Dictated by the imagination, not the 
reason ; full of wild images : of things. 

What treasures did he bury in bis sumptuous 
buildings and how foolish and faiu'iful were they *' 

Hayward. 

It would show as much singularity to denN this, 
as it docs ajanciful facility to ailirni it. (Jait/i. 

Fa'nci FULLY, adv, [from fanciful.] Ac- 
cording to the wildness of imagination, 
Fa'ncifulnkss. n. s. [from fancijul.] 
Addiction to the pleasures of imagina- 
tion; habit of following fancy rather 
than reason. 

Albertus Magnus, with somewhat too much cu- 
riosity, was somewliat transported with too much 
Jaiu'f Illness towar Is the influences of the heavenly 
motions, and astrological ciilculations. Hale 

FA'NCY. w. s. [contracted fromphantasi/f 
phantasia, Lat. q^cssrairia.] It should 
be phansy, 

1. Imagination ; the power by which tl.e 
mind forms to itself images and repre- 
sentations of things, persons, or scenes 
of being. 

Shakespeare, Jancys sweetest child ! 

Warble his native wood notes wild. Milton. 
Ill the soul 

Arc many lesser faculties, that serve 
Keason as chief: among these Jancy next 
Her (illice holds : of ail exlernul tliiugs. 

Which the live watchful linises repftsaii, 

She forms imaginutiolfl, airy shapes, 

Which reason lukiHig, or disjoining, frames 
All whaL^ aflinn, or what deny, and Call 
Our kpewtedge, or opinion. MdUnfsJPar. Lost. 

Though no evidence affects the fancy so strong- 
ly as that of sense, yet there is other evideuce 
wJiich gives as full satisfaction, and as clear a con- 
viction to our reason. Atterbui y. 

Love is by fancy led about, 

From hope to fear, from joy to doubt : 

WMiom we now a goddess call, 

Divinely grac’d in every feature. 

Strait’s a deform’d, a perpir’d creature ; 

D)\e and hate are Jancy all. GranxiUe 

2. An opinion bred rather by the imagina- 
tion than the reason. 

Men’s pri\ate ^ancifs must tive place to the 
bighci judgment i)f that thuich which is in au- 
thority over them. Jiiktker. 

A person of a full and am jilt* fortune, who was 
not ciisturbid by any Juncies in religion. 

Clarendim. 
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I have always had a /anr y, that teaiming toiglit 
be made a play aiid recreation to children. Lodte, 

S, Taste ; idea ; conception of things. 

The little chapel called the Salutation is very 
neat^ and buTlt witii a prettv /bury. Additorii 

4. Image ; conception ; thought. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ; 
Of sorHebt/bnctes your compamous makine. 
Using those thoughts which should indeccT have 
died 

With them they think on? Shakesp, Macbeth. 

5. Inclination ; liking ; fondness. 

IlisyJinci/ lay extremely to travelling. 

Foi yoii^ fair Hermia, look you arm yourself; 

To lit your fancies to your father’s will ; 

()i else the hw of Atnens yields you up 
To death, or to vow of single lile. ^ Shakesp, 
A resemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy 
for the bamc business or diversion, is a ground of 
afFecti(ni. ColUer. 

0. In Shakespeare it signifies love. 

Tell me where is /onry Bred, 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? 

How begot, how nourished ? 

It is engender’d in the eyes, 

Witli gmsing fed, aud/aticv dies 
In the cradle where it lies. Shakesp* Merch. of Vcn. 

7. Caprice; humour; whim. 

True worth shall gain me, that it may be said 
De^rt, not fancy, once a woman led, Dryden. 

The sultan of "Egypt kept a good correspond* 
ence with the Jacobites towards the head of the 
Nile, for fear they should take a fancy to turn the 
course of that river. Arbuthnot. 

One that was just entering ujion a long journey, 
took up a Jancyof putting a trick upon Mercury. 

L*Estrange. 

8. False notion. 

The altering of the scent, colour, or taste of 


fruit, by infusing, mixing, or cutting into the 
bark or root of the tree, herb, or flower, any co- 
loured, aronmtical, or medic! iial substance, are but 
Jancies ; the cause is, for tliat^ those things have 
passed their period, and nourish not. 

Bacon's Nat. Uist. 
i). Something that pleases or entertains 
without re^ use or value. 

Londun-pridc is a pretty fancy for borders. 

Mortimer. 

ToFa'scy, V. n. [from the noun.] To 
imagine ; to believe witliout being able 
to prove 

Ail are not alway s bound to hate and punish 
the true enemies of religion, iinich less any whom 
they may fancy to he so : all arc always obliged 
to love its true "friends, and to pray for its very 
enemies. Strutt's Semums. 

If our search has reached no farther than simile 
and metaphor, wc rather /unry than know, and 


arc not yet penetrated info the inside and reality 
" * ' * ‘ ' ‘ ‘i what 

Locke. 


of the tiling; but content ourselves with what 


our imaginations furnish us with. 

To FVncy. V, a, 

1. To pourtray mind ; to image to 
himself; to ima^e. 

But he whose nolde geniot is allow’d, 

Who with stretch’d pinions soars abaff, the crowd ; 
Who mighw thought can clothe wkhltiinly dress. 
He whom 1 fancy, but can neVr expreH. Dryden. 

2. To like ; to he pleased with, 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valovfllp' 
together with her person and external beattW» 
fancied her so slrtingly, as, neglecting all 
resjiects, he took her from her husband. JlaUiglL 
It is a little hard that the queen cannot demo- 
lish this town in whatever manner the pleaseth to 
Jancy. Swift. 

Fa'ncy.monger. n, s. [from fancy.] One 
who deals in tricks of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the forest, that abuses 
our young plants with cars iiig Rosalind on their 
barks ; hangs odes upon hawtnoms, and elegies 
on brambles ; all, forsooth, deifying the name of 
Rosalind. If I could meet that tanrymonger, I 
would give him sonic good counsel ; for he seems 
to have the quotidian of love u]>oii him. Shakesp, 


FAN 

FA'KCTSXClt. and ritk.} One 

whose imagination is unsound; one 
whose distemper is in his own mind. 

’Tis not necessi^, but opinion, that makes 
mm mlsemble ; and when we come to he fmoytick, 
there’s no cure. VEstnmge. 

Fand for found. It is retained in Scot- 
land. 

This when as true by tryal he out /and. 

He bade to open wide his brazen gate. Spenser. 

Fane. n. s. [faney Fr. fanum^ hat.] A 
temple; a place consecrated to religion, 
A poetical word. 

Nor fane nor capitol. 

The prayers of priests, nor times of taorifice, 
Enibarincnts all of fury, shall lift up 
Their rotten privilege f Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

Old Calibc, who kept the sacred fane 
Of Juno, now she seem’d. Dryden's JEneid. 

Yet some tisanes repair’d, and humble rites 
Perform’d to Tlior and Woden, fabled gods. 

Who with their vot’ries in one rnin shar’d. Philips. 

A sacred jane in Egypt’s fruitful lands. 

Hewn from the Theban mountain’s rocky womb. 

Tickell. 

The fields are ravish’d from the industrious 
swains. 

From men their cities, and from gods their j^nes. 

FANFARON, n.s. [French, from 3ie 
Spanish. Originally in Arabick it sig- 
nifies one who promises what he cannot 
perform. Menage.] 

1. A bully ; a hector. 

Virgil makes oEiieaf a bold avower of his own 

virtues, which, in the civility of our poets, is the 
character of a fanfaron or hector. Dryden. 

2. A blusterer ; a boaster of more than he 
can perform. 

There are fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as 
well as in feats of arms ; and none so forward to 
engage in argument or aiscoursc as those that are 
least able to go through with it. L'Estrange. 

Fanfarona'de. n. s. [from fanfaron, 
Fr.] A bluster ; a tumour of fictitious 
dimity. 

The bishop copied this proceeding from the 
fanfaronade of Monsieur Bouffleun, Swifl. 

To FANG. V. a, [pan^an, Sax, vangen, 
Dut.] To seize ; to gripe ; to clutch. 
To vang is yet used in Devonshire. 
Destruction fang mankind ! Shakesp, Timon. 
Fang, n, s. [from tlie verb,] 

1. The long tusks of a boar or other animal 
by which the prey is seized and held ; 
any thing like 'em. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season’s difference ; as the icy/iin^. 

And churlish chiding of the Winters wind ; 
Whicli, when it bites and blows upon ray body, 
Ev’n ’till 1 shrink with cold, 1 smile and say 
This is no flattery. Shakesp. As you like it. 

Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing 
teeth, which we enW fangs or tusks; as boars, 
pikes, salmons, and dogs, though less. 

Bacon's Nat, Hist. 

Prepar’d to fly, 

Thmfytnl fang drove deep within his thighs 
And iut the nerves : the nerves no more sustain 
The bulk; the bulk uiiprop’d, falls headlong on 
th» -plain, Diydcn. 

Then charn?lM 2 Vi>ke the lion to the rage 
Of fanp ... - 

boric. 

Rivet the pouting savage 

2. The nails ; the tal 

3. Any shoot or other 
is taken. 



stooping from your 
le ground. Addison. 

g by which hold 


I’he protuberant fanp ct} 
treated like the tuberoses. 


ihe yuca are to be 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 

Fa'nged. ae(j. [from fang.] Furnished 


FAN 

with fiuigs or long teeth ; fiimiahed with 
any instrum^ts of destruction, wbi^ 
can be exercised in imitation of fangs. 

My two schooKbUows, 

Whom I will trust as I will adders fang^i, 

They bear the mandate. HheiSsp. Mamki. 

Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward rush 
With halt the si^ed, tier halt so swift reSOat : 

In chi^iots,/atv’d with Kythesi they scour the 

Drive through our wedg’d battalions with a whirl. 
And strew a dreadful harvest on the plain. PhUipi, 

FA'NGLE, n. g. [from penman, Sax. to 
attempt. Skinner.] Silly attempt ; tri- 
fling scheme. It is never used, or rar^ 
ly, but in contempt with the epithet nrtc; 
as, new f angles, new fanglencss. 
Fa'ngled. a^', [from Jangle,] This word 
seems to signify gawdy; ridiculously 
shewy ; vainly decorated : new f angled, 
is therefore new-fashioned ; dressed out 
ill new decorations. 

Quick wits be in desire new f angled, and in 
purpose unconstant. Ascham. 

A book ! oh, rare one ! 

Be not, as in this ^angled world, a garment 
Nobler than that i( covers. Shake^ CymJbelme. 

Fa'ngless. adj. [from fang,] Toothless; 
without teeth. 

I’he king hatli wasted all his rods 
On late oifeiidcrs, that he now doth lack 
The very iustrumeuts of chastisement ; 

So that his power, like to afaiy^less lion, 

Aluy offer, out not hold. I^akes}}. Henry IV. 

Fa'ngot. n, s, A quantity of wares ; as 
raw silk, &c. containing from one to two 
hundred weight three quarters. Diet, 

Fa'nnel. n.s. [fanon,Fr.] A sort of 
ornament like a scarf, worn about the 
left arm of a mass-priest when he offi- 
ciates. Diet, 

Fa'nner,»i.«. [from/aw.] One that plays 
a fan. 

1 will send unto Babylon fanners that shall fan 
her. Jeremiah. 

Fa'ntasied, a^. [from fantasy.] Filled 
with fancies or imaginations. 

As I travell’d hither through the land, 

I found the people strangely j'antasied. Shak. 

Fa'ntasm. n.s, [See Phantasm.] A 
thing not real, but appearing to the ima- 
gination. 

Fanta'stical.7 [fantastigue, Fr. 

Fanta'stick. 3 from fantasy.] 

1. Irrational ; bred only in the imagination. 

The delight that h man takes from another's sin, 
can be noUiing else but a jantastical, prcternntis- 
ral complacency, arising from that which he real^ 
has no reeling of. South. 

2. Subsisting only in the fancy ; imaginary. 

Present feats ^ 

Are less tlian horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murther yet is hut jantastical. 
Shakes so my single state of man, that function 
Is smother’d m su^mi^c ; and nothing is. 

But what is not. Shak. Macbeth. 

Men arc so possessed wirii their own fancies, 
tliat they take them for oracles ; and are arrived 
to some extraordinary revelations of tiuth, wlien 
indeed they do but dream dreams, and amuse 
themselves with tlic /anfostick ideas of a busy 
imagination. Decay tj Piety. 

3. Unreal; apparent only ; having the na- 
ture of phantoms which only assume vi- 
sible forms occasionally. 

Are ye fantastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye shew ? Shakesp. Macbeth, 

4. Uncertain ; unsteady ; irregular. 
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Kor happSnefB Mn I, nor raiwiy freU 
From any turn of her fanUutick wheel. Prior. 

5. WUmsical ; fknd&l ; cqurieious} hu- 
mourous ; indulgent of one's own ima- 
gination. 

They pnt such words in the monthi of one of I 
theiejimtafftca/ mind-infected peoploi that chil- 
dren nnd musicians call lovers. Sidney. 

ril knit it up in silken strings, 

With twenty odd conceited true love knots : 

To he fantastick, may become a youth 
Of greater time than 1. Shakap. Two Oent. cf Ver. 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expen- 
rive, tmd fantaitick mistress ; to whom be retires 
from the conversation of a discreet and affection- 
ate wife. ^ Totlcr. 

We are apt to think your medallists a little /an- 
toftical in itie different prices they set upon their 
coins, without any regard to the metal of which 
they are composed. Adduon, 

Fan ta'stic ALLY. adv. [from faniasticaL] 

1 . By the power of imagination. 

2. Capriciously ; humorously ; unsteadily. 

England is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fantoitically home, 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, iiuniourous youth, 
That fear attends her not. Sliakesp. Henry V. 

8, Whimsically ; in compliance with ima- 
gination. 

One cannot so much as fantatticallv chuse, even 
or odd, he thinks not why. Grew't Co$moL 

FANTA'STicALNKSS.i «.«. [from fantos- 
Fanta'stk’kness. j ticaL^ 

1. Humourousness : mere compliance with 
fancy. 

2. Whimsicalness; unreasonableness. 

I dare not assume to myself to have put him 
out of conceit with it, by having convinced him 
of the Jtantasticalness of it. Tdlotson, Prt^, 

S. Caprice ; unsteadiness. 

FA'NTASY. n. s. [fantaisie, Fr. pkanta- 
sia, Lat, 

1. Fancy ; imagination ; the power of ima- 
gining. See FANCY. 

How now, Horatio ? you tremble and look pale' 
Is not this something mote ihau fantasy f Shakesp. 

I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain fantasy'. 

Which is as thin of substance as* the air, 

And more nncuustant than the wind. Shakesp. 

lie is superstitious grown of late. 

Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantasy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shakesp. 

Go >ou, and where yon find a maid. 

That ere she sleep hath thrice her prayers said, 
Hein up the organs of her fantasy, 

Sleep she as sound as careless intaiicy. Shake^. 

These spirits of sense, in fantasy's high court. 
Judge of the forms of objects, ill or well ; 

And so they send a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all infections dwell. 

Vavies. 

By the power of fantasy we see colours in a 
dmam, or a mad man sees things before him 
which are not there. Newton. 

2. Idea ; image of the mind. 

And with the suc’ry sweet thereof alluie, 

Chaste ladies ears to fantasies impure. Hubbtrd. 

S. Humour; inclination. 

I would wish that both you and others would 
cease from drawing the Scriptures to your fanta- 
sies and affections. - Whitgift, 

Fa'ntom. n. 8. [See Phantom.] Some- 
^ing not real, but appearing to the 
imagination. 

Fap. adj. Fuddled : drunk. It seems to , 
have been a cant word in die time of] 
Shakespeare, 

The gantlenuui had drunk himself out of his 


FAR 

five^s^m; andbelng/qi, wsi« si 

FAR. adv, [peep. Sax. fait, Erse.] 

I • To great extent in length. 

Pay sacred rev’renoe to Apollo’s song. 

Lest wrathful thenar-shooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. Prior. 

2, To a great extent every way. This is 
less proper. 

Vast and mat 

Is what I love ; the far-exUnded ocean 

To a little riv’let 1 prefer. Prior. 

With costly cates Rome stiun’d her frugal board; 
Then with ill-gotten gold she bou|»ht a lord : 
Corruption, discord, luxury commn'd, 

Down sunk the far-fam*d mistress of mankind, 

Arbuthnot. 

From tiie same lineage stem .^stes came. 

The /ar-fam’d brother of th* enchantress dame. 

Pope. 

S, To A great distance progressively. 

Be factious for redress of all these griefs. 

And I will set this foot of mine as far 
As who goes farthest. Shakesp. Julius Cursor. 
Is it far you ride ? 

—As jur, my lord, as will fill up the time 
’Twixt this and supper. ^kesp. Macbeth. 

Far from that hated face the Trojans fly; 

All but the fool who sought his destiny. J^di 

Remotely ; at a great distance. 

He meant to travel into/or countries, until his 
friends affection either ceased or prevwhd. Sidney. 

In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is 
once published, it presently takes effect far and 
wide : all states framing themselves thereunto. 

Hooker. 

And after that long straved here and there, 
Through every field and forest /or and near. 

, Hnhb. 

Far be it from me to justify the cruelties used 
towards them, which had their reward soon after. 

Bacon's Holy War. 

He sent light horsemen into Mesopotamia with 
a guide, because the country was unto him best 
known; following not after himself with all 
his army. Knolles. 

And yet the lights which in my tower do shine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and far, 
Look not into this little worlu of mine. Vavies. 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares. 
And not molest us ; unless we ourselves 
Seek tlicni with wand’ring thoughts, and notions 
vain. ^ Milton. 

I have been hunting up and down, /ar and near, 
since your unhappy indisposition, toiind out a re- 
medy. V Estrange. 

The nations far and near contend in clioice, 

And send the tlow’r of war by publick voice. 

JJryd, 

The painted liprd and the birds of prey. 

Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. Ht^en's Virg. 

But from the reading of my book and roe, 

Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry ! 

Who fortune’s fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at tiie tatter’d coat and ragged shoo. Vryd. | 

Far off you view them with aJonging eve 
Uj^n the topmost branch. JJryden. 

These words arc so far from establishing any 
dominion, that we fine! quite the contrary. Locke. 

Till on the Po his blasted corps was hurl’d, 

Far from his country in the western world Addis. 

5. To a distance. 

As far as the East is from the so Jar 
hath fie removed our ti&nsgrcssions ffvsi mm. 

S ’^lmciil 12. 

mt, and travelled 
entnrprixes without 
Rdeigh. 
1 he saw, he ceas d 
tents for oS.MiUon. 
look oack into the 
n ray mind, so Jar 
5 and progress of a 
rising world. Burnet's Theory. 

Alion’a hide' around his loins he wore, 

The welJ-poiz'd javelin to the field he bore^ 


FAR 

Itouyd to blood ; the /or destroying dart# 

And the best weapon, an undaunted heart. 

^ _ Addison, 

0. In a great part. 

When tlicy were by Jehus the day waij^ 
8p®nt. Judges. 

7. In a grelit proportion ; by many degrees. 
It is commonly used with some word 
noting the comparative, but Dry den has 
used It absolutely. 

Who can find a virtuous woman for her price 
is Jar above rabies. Prov. xxxi. 10. 

Such a communication passetbjor better through 
tlie water than air. Bacon's Nat. Hut. 

Those countries have Jar greater rivers, and 
far higher mountains to pour down waters, than 
any part of the old world. Bacon. 

The face of war, 

In ancient times, doth differ far 

From what our fiery buttles are. Waller. 

Of negatives we have far the least certainty, 
and they are usually hardest, and many times im- 
possible to be proved. Tfllotson. 

Latin is a more succinct language than ihe Ita- 
lian, .Spanish, French, or even than the English, 
which, by reason of its monosyllables, is Jar (be 
most compendious of them. Jjryden. 

The field is spacious I design to sow, 

With oxen far unfit to draw the plough. Dryden. 

Besides he’s lovely far above the rest, 

With you immortal, and with beauty blest. Pape. 

Ah ! hojie not yet to breathe thy native air ; 
Far otlirr journey first demands thy care. Pope. 

8. To a great height ; magnificently. This 
is perhaps only in Shakespeare. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and such stuff within, 
Endows a man but him. 

— You speak him far. 

——I dim’t extend Him, Sir. Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

9. To a certain point ; to a certain degree. 

Tlie substance of the service of God, so far 

forth as it hath in it any thing more than the law 
of reason doth teach, may not be invented of 
men, as it is amoncst the heathen ; but must be 
received from God himself. Hooker. 

Answer them 

How far forth you do like their articles. Shakesp. 

Not to resolve, is to resolve ; and many times 
it breeds as many neccshiliesi, and engagetn as far 
in some other sort, as to resfdve. Bacon. 

Of this 1 need not many words to declare Imw 
far it is from being so much as any part of repent - 
uuce. Hammond. 

My discourse is so far from being equivalent to 
the po.sit ion be mentions, that it is a peifect con- 
tradiction to it. Tillotson. 

IIiP custom of these tongues sometimes so Jar 
influences the expressions, tliat in these epistles 
one may observe the force of the Hebrew conju- 
gations. Locke on St. Paul's Epistles. 

10. Far off: at a great distance. 

For tliough I fled him angry, yet recall’d 
To life prolong’d, and pliNnia'a lace, ^ ' 

Gladly Mhold, thov^ alhsiiit tikbtk. 

Of glory, and Jofi^i^ils^steps adM* IMHmi. 

1 1. dirtaaM. 

Ch^nm^at^h, and of a sword the flame 
Widf^wavini, all approach far eff‘ 

ApA faatd Ml passage to the tree of life. MsflaR. 

12. jmiied with far, when far not- 
ing ^dhlimce, is not followed by a pre- 
positkm : as, / set the boat far off, I set 
the boat far from me. 

IS. Far is used often in composition : as, 
farshooting, farseemg. 

Far-FE'tch. fi. 8. [far and fetch.] A 
deep stratagem. A ludicrous word. 

But Jesuits have deeper reaches, 

In all their politick farf etches ; 

And from their Coptick priest, Kircherus, 

Found out this my stick way to jeer us. iJudUwai. 
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Far-fbtchbd. [fmr and /(^efh] 

1 . Brought from place* remote. 

By h^romiuEnd we boldljf^ss’d ' 

Axitf bmYetj fottgbl where southern stars arise : 

Wo tTa«^ the Tor^Vd tfold Into the mine. 
And thfttiiWch Brib'd our ftthers made our prise. 

Dryden, 

Studioaftly (KMigbt ; elaborately strained ; 
not easily or naturally introduced. 

York, with al) his farfetcKd policy. Shake$p. 
Tot far fetched rhymes make puzzled angels 
strain, 

And in low prose dull Lucifer coraplaiii. Smith. 

Under this hoad we may rank those words which 
signify diflercnt ideas, by a sort of an unaccount* 
able taij'ctched armiogy, or distant resemblance, 
that fancy has introduced between one thing and 
another ; as when we say, the meat is green when 
it i& half roasted, Watti, 

Far-piercing, [far and pierce.] 
Striking, or penetrating a great way. 

Atlas, her sire, to whose farpiercinf^ eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded he ; 

Th* eternal columns which on earth he rears, 

Knd in the starry Tault and prop the spheres.P^c. 

Far«shootino. [far and shoot.] 
Shooting to a great distance. 

Then loud he caird Ai^neas thrice by name ; 
The loud repeated voice to glad iEncas came ; 
Great Jove, he said, and the farskooting god, 
Inspire thy mind to make thy challenge good. 

Drydcn, 

Far. adj. 

1 . Distant ; remote. 

A man taking a yiir journey. Mark. 

But we must beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the scorching r r tlie freezing zone ; 

And some to far Oaxis shall be sold, 

To try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryd. 

2. It was formerly used not only as an ad- 
verb but an adjective, with off. 

These things seem small and undistinauishable, 
Like yarq/f’ mountains turned into cloixai.Shaketp. 

If we may behold in any creature any one spark 
of that eternal fire, or any yiir Oj^'dawning of God's 
glorious brightness, the same in tim beauty, mo- 
tion, and virtue of this light may be perceived. 

Raleigh. 

3. From far. In this sense it is used el- 
limically for afar, or remote place. 

Tlie Lord shall bring a nation against thecoma 
far, from the end of the earth. Deut. xxvii. 49. 

4. Kemoter of the two ; in horsemanship, 
the right side of the horse, which the 
rider turns from him when he mounts. 

No true E^ptian ever knew in horses 
The/ar side from the near. Dryden's Cleotnena. 

5. It is often not to distinguish whe- 
ther it be adjedm ec; adverb : as. 

The nations far and near canter’d in choice. 

Vryden. 

Fab. n. s. [contracted froitt The 

offspring of a sow ; young 

Sows, ready to farrow at this time ttf the year. 
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ThHsenttrOifgdiolaf^ 

fhafaroadmismKiktg* Shdksip. 

Fabcb. ti. $4 the veHb ; or mm far- 
cer, Fp 4 to mock.} A droRiatidc repre- 
sentation written without regularity, and 
stuffed with wSd and ItBlicrous conceits. 

There is yet a lower sort of poet^ and paint- 
ing, winch Is out of nature ; ibr a farce is that in 
poetry which grotesque is in a picture : the persons 
and actions or a /arre are all imnatural. and the 
manners false ; that is, inconsistent with the cha- 
racters of mimkind : grotesque painting is the just 
resemblance of this. vryden** Vyfrevnoy. 

What should be great, you turn io farce. Prior, 
Ibey object against it as a farce, because the 
irregufarity of the plot should answer to the ex- 
travagance of tlie ctiaracters, which they say this 
piece wants, and therefore is no farce. Gay. 

Fa'rcical. ae(f. [from farce.] Belonging 
to a farce ; appn^riated to a farce. 

They deny the characters to be farcical, because 
they are actually in nature. Gay, 

Fa rcy, n.s. [farcina, Ital. Fr.] 

The leprosy of horses. It is probably 
curable by antimony. 

Fa'rdel. II. s. [fardtUo, Ital. /ortfeoii, 
Fr.] A bundle; a little pack. 

Let us to the king : there is tliat in tills fardel 
will make him scratch his beard. Shakap. 

Who would fardeli bear, 

'lb groan and sweat under a weary life ? Skakesp. 

To FARE. «. n. [pajtan. Sax. varen, Dut.] 

, To go ; to pass ; to travel. 

At last, resolving forward still to Jare, 

Until the blust’ring stoim is overblown. Fairy Q. 

His spirits pure were subject to our sight, 

Like to a man in shew and shape he fared. Fairf, 
So on he yiirei, and to the border comes 
Of Eden. MUtoffs Par. Lost. 

Sadly they far*d along the sea- beat shore ; 

Still heav'd tbeir hearts. Pope. 

2. To be in any state good or bad. 

So bids tbee well io fare thy nether friend. 

Fairy Queen. 

A stubborn heart shall^rc evil at the last.Eccles. 
Well Jure the hand, which to our humble sight 
Presents that beaut- 


ts that beauty. * 

So in thi throng bright Sacharissa/ar'd, 


Wai 


igiii 

liter. 


ppress’d oy those who strove to be her gi 
i ships, though never so obsequious, full 


uard : 


Are for to be made of and counted full dear | 
For now is the loss of the far c ‘ * 

More great than the loss of two 


neighbours. 


Taster. 

T 9 FARCE. V. a. [farcio, hat. farcir, Fr.] 

1. To stuff ; to fill with mingled ingredients. 

Wrestling is a pastime which cither the Comish- 
meii derived from Coriiieus, their first prr* tended 
founder, or at least it ministred some stuif to the 
farcing of that fthle. Carew. 

'I’he first principles of Christian religion should 
not be J arced with school points and private te- 
nets Bp. Sanderson. 

2. To extend ; to swell out. 

'Tis iir)t the balm, the sceptre luid the ball, 

'The SHord, the mace, the crown imperial. 


Opprcsi 

As ship,, ^ 

Foul in a tempest on their admiral. Waller, 
So fares the stag among th* enrag’d hounds ; 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 

Denham. 

But as a barque, that, in foul weather, 

Toss’d by two adverse winds together. 

Is bruis’d and beaten to and fro. 

And knows not which to turn him to ; 

So far'd the knight between two foes, 

Ann knew not which of them t’ oppose. Hudibras. 
If you do as 1 do, you may fare as I fare. 

L Estrange. 

Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidst the crowd. Dryaen** JEn. 

English ministers never fare so well as in a time 
of war with a foreign power, which diverts the 
private feuds and animosities of the nation. 

Addison. 

Some tare comforted that it will be a common 
calamity, and they shall fare no worse than their 


Smjt. 


for now i, .1.0 loss of the/or t^fcoceed in any train of consequences 


gooQ divbad. 

Thus il Jhtreth when too much desire of contra- 
diction caosotbliill^peeches rather to pass hy 


number than to in ^ 
So Jara it whcn'i 


ones 


4. To happen to eny o 
it preceding in an imj 
when the hand finds li 
covered, let it refuse the 

mouth, or guarding tlie h< 

starved or killed, and thcQ Wf shall see how it will 
fare with the hand. South. 


Hooker. 
falsehood contends. 

Milton. 
;11 or ill : with 
lal form, 
well warmed and 
»Ie of feeding the 
'till the body be 


FAR 

6. Toft^: toeat; tobecAlartained with 
food. 

Hie tfchnui /oral siuBptaOM(y«vsiy4.j^^ . 

Feast your ears with the mUtiok awhHe, if they 
will fare lo harshly at on the trumpet’s sound. 

Skakesp. Timan. 

Men think they have ybred hardly, if. inthues 
of extremity, they have descended so low as to 
eat dogs ; but Galen delivereth, that, younc^ Cat, 
and gtided, they were tlie food of many nani^s, 
Bmtn*i Vutg. Err. 
Fare. n. s. [fh>m the verb. 

1. Price of passage in a vehicle by land or 
by water. Used only of that which ia 
paid for the person, not the goods. 

He found a ship going to Tarsbish ; so he paid 
the fare thereof, and went down into it, to go witii 
them unto Tarshlsh. Jonah. 

He passage begs with unre^rded pray’r. 

And wants two fortliings to discharge his fare. 

Dryden. 

2. Food prepared for the table ; provisions. 

But come, so well refresh'd, now let us play. 

As meet is, after such (ieliciuus/iire. Milton. 

But when the western winds with vital pow’r 
Call forth the tender grass and budding fiow’r, 
Then, at the last, produce in open air 
Both docks, and send them to ineir summer’s fore. 

Drydm. 

I'liis is what nature’s want may well suffice ; 

He tliat would more Is covetous, not wise : 

But since among mankind so few there are. 

Who will conform to philosophick fare, 

This much I will indulge thee for tny case, 

And iningfe something of our times to please. 

' Diyden. 

Upon his rising up he ordered the peasant to set 
before him whatever food he had in his house : the 
jmasant brought out a great deal of coarse fart , 
of which the emperor eat very heartily. Addison. 

Far ewe'll, adv. [This word is origin- 
ally the imperative of the verb farewell, 
or fare you well ; sis felix, abi in honwn 
rem ; or bene sit tibi ; but in time use fa- 
miliarisctl it to an adverb, and it is used 
both by those who go and those who are 
left.] 

1. The parting compliment; adieu. 

But fareivcll, king j sitli thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. 

, Shakesp. 

Whether we shall meet again, I know not. 
Therefore our everlasting farewell take ; 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Cassius. Shakesp. 

Be not amazed, coll all your senses to you ; de- 
fend your reputation, or bid farewell to your good 
life for ever. Shakesp. 

An iron slumber shuts my swimming eyes ; 

And novrfartnoeU, involv’d in shades of night, 

For ever l am ravish’d from thy sight. Dryden. 

Farewell, says he j the parting sound scarce fell 
From his faint lips, but she TepVicdfareweU. Dryd. 

O queen, farewell ! l»c still posscst 
Of dear remembrance, blessing still and blest. Pope. 

2. It is sometimes used only as an expres- 
sion of separation without kindness. 

Farewell the >car, which threaten'd so 
The fairest light the world can show. Waller. 

Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long farewell to Jove I gave ; 

Resi'lv’d niy country and my friends 
All that remairied of me should have. Waller. 

S. Its original verbal meaning is preserved 
when it is used plurally. 

Farewell, master Silence : I will not use 
words with you ; fare you 

Farewe'll. n. A 

1. Leave ; act of departure . 

See how the morning opes her golden 
And takes her farewell of the glorioui r.in,Snamep^ 
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If chance the radiant aun with firtweli tweet 
Extend his er^nlnK beamt the fietns 
The birds their noles renew, and bleeting herds 
Attest their that hill ajid vajle^ ring. MUtcn, 

As ill this grofu 1 took my last iarewm^ 

As on this veij spot of earth 1 feu. DryditL 

Before 1 take my farewell of this subject» Fshall 
advise the author for the future to speaiL his mean- 
ing more pia1iil>. Addison* 

S. It is sometimes used as an Adjective ; 
leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers, who have taken their 
leave of the Publick in farewell papers, will not 
give over so. but intend to appear amin ; though 
perhaps under anutlier form, and with a ditTerent 
title. Spectator, 

Farina'ceoxjs. a<(/. [from/ortno, Lat.] 

Mealy ; tasting like meal or Sower of j 
com. 

The properest food of the vegetable kingdom 
for mankind is taken from the farmaceout or mealy 
seeds of some culmiferous plants ; as oats, barley, 
wheat, rice, rye, maiac, panick, and millet. 

Arbuihnot on Alimentt. 

FARM. n.s. [ferme, Fr. peojim provision^ 
Sax.] 

1. Ground let to a tenant ; ground culti- 
vated by another man upon condition of 
paying part of the profit to the owner or 
landlord. 

Touching their particular complaint for reduc- 
ing lands and^oms to their ancient rents, it could 
not l>e done without a parliament. Hayward, 

2. The state of lands let out to the culture 
of tenants. 

The lords of land in Ireland do not use to set 
out their land in /arm, for term of years, to their 
tenants ; but only from year to year, and some 
during pleasure. Spenser on Ireland. 

it IS great wilfulness in landlords to make any 
longer firms unto their tenants. Spenser, 

To Farm, v, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 

We are enforc’d to farm our royal realm, 

The revenue whereof shall furnish us 

For our affairs in band. Shakesp. Rich. 11. 

2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the bankers scant twenty shil- 
lings fur thirty, which tlie Earl u( Cornwall Jarmed 
of the king. Camden's Remains, 

3. To cultivate land. 

Fa'rmer. It. s. [fermier, Fr. or from 
farm.] 

1. One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar, 
and the creature run from the cur: there thou 
might’st behold the great image of authority ; a 
dog's obeyed in office. Siiakesp. 

2. One who cultivates ground, whether 
his own or another's. 

Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer 
than tlie stocking of his land with cattle larger 
than it will bear. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Fa'rmost. ft. s. [superlative of far,] 
Most distant ; remotest. 

A spacious cave, within its farmost part, 

Was hew’d and fashion’d by laborious art, 
Through tlie liiirs hollow sides. Dryden's JEn. 

Fa'rness. fi.s. [from /or.] distance; 
remoteness. ^ 

1'heir nearness on all quarters to the eneiMT, and 
their /ornrsi from timely succour by their fdends, 
have Torced the commanders to call forth the ut- 
termost number of able hands tii fight. Carew, 

Fabra'oinovs. acy. [from farrago, Lat.] 
Formed of different materials. 

Being a confusion of knaves and fools, and a 
farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 
sexes, and ages, it is but natural if their determi- 
nations be monstrous, and many ways inconsistent 
with truth. Brown*$ Vulg, Err, 


FAR 

FARRAGO, n. $. [Lat*] A ma$i 
ed confusedly of several ingredi^fli; a 
medley. 

FAHRIER. «.#. [ferritr, ft. ferrariuB^ 
Lat] 

1. A shoer of horses. 

But the utmost exactness In these particulars 
belongs to farriers, saddlers, smiths, and other 
tradesmen. 

S.One who professes themedicine of horses. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every groom 
ought to be, get sack, or strong-beer to rub vour 
horses. Sfwifi, 

To Fa'rribr. V. ft. [from the noun.] To 
practise physick or chirurgery on horses. 

There are many pretenders to the artof /arricr- 
ing and cow leeching, yet many of tliem are very 
ignorant. Mortimer. 

Fa'rrow. n. i. [peajih, Sax.] A litter of | 

^^our in sow’s blood that hath litter’d 

Her nine farrow. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

To Fa'rrow. V. a. To bring pigs. It is 
used only of swine. 

Sows ready to farrow this time of the yenr.Tusser. 

The swine, aluiough multiparous, yet being bi- 
sulcous, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with 
open eyes, as otner blsulcous animals. Brown. 

£v’n her, who did her numerous offspring boast, 
As fair and fruitful as the sow that carry’d. 

The thirty pigs at one large litter/amw’d. Dryd. 

FART. fi. «. [cept. Sax.] Wind from 1)^ 
hind. 

Love is tlie fart 
Of every heart ; 

It pains a man when *tis kept close ; 

And others doth offend, when ’tis let loost.Suckl. 

To FART. V. a. [from the noun.] To break 
wind behind. 

As when we a gun discharge. 

Although the bore be ne’er so large, 

Before the fiaine from moxzle burst, 

Just at the breech it Bashes first : 

So from my lord his passion broke, 

He farted first, and then he spoke. Swift. 

Fa'rther. adv. [This word is now gene- 
rally considered as the comparative de- 
gree of far ; but by no analogy can far 
make farther or farthest : it is therefore 
probable, that the ancient ortliography 
was nearer the true, and that we ought 
to write further and furthest ^ from forth, 
farther, forthest, pojilSop, puji^Sep, Sax. 
the 0 and u, by resemblance of sound, 
being first confounded in speech, and 
afterwards in books.] At a greater dis- 
tance ; to a greater distance ; more re- 
motely ; beyond ; moreover. 

To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, 
when compared witli one another, besides rules, 
there is Jarther required a lonu conversation with 
the best pieces. Dryden's Dufremoy. 

They contented themselves witli the opinions, 
fashions, and things of their country, without 
looking any farther. lAKke. 

Fa'rther. ae(j. [supposed from far^^^mO 
probably from forth, and to bpfi’lkrntten 
further.'] 

1. More remote. 

Let me add ufarihm0lt&, that without ties of 

gratitude, I hagMffliriicuIar inclination to ho- 
nour you. mF Dryden. 

2. Longer ; te Jfung to greater distance. 

" * * way the fates allow, 

_ _ high the golden bouch.Dryd. 

;. n.s. [more propeny fur- 
Encourage- 


Before our j 
Here must wej 
FA'RTHBRAli 


theroHce fAom further.] 
ment ; promotim. 


F A S 

Ti*at was the foundation of the learning I Inite, 
and of all the Jartheiunce that 1 have obthintHl. 

Ascham'i SchoolmaUer. 

Fa'ETHERMORB. adv. [more property 
funhermore,] Besides ; over and above ; 
likewiBe. 

Farthermore the leaves, body, and boughs of 
this tree, by so much exceed all other plants, as 
the greatest men of power and warUtly ability 
sumass the meanest. i History. 

To Fa'rther. r. a. [more proper To fur- 
ther.] To promde ; to facilitate ; to 
advance. 

He had farthered or hindered the taking of tlie 
town. JJryden. 

farthest, adv. [more properly furitiest.] 
See Farther. 

1. At the greatest distance. 

2. To the greatest distance. 
farthest, adj. Most distant ; remotest. 

Yet it must ne withal considered, that tlur 
^eatest part of the world are they wliicli be por- 
tliest from perfection. Hooker. 

farthing, n.s. [peop^linj, Sax. ftom 
peopep four, that is, the fourth part of a 
penny,] 

1. The fourth of a penny ; the smallest 
English coin. 

A farthing is the least denomination or fraction 
of money used in England. Cocker's Arithmetick. 

Else all those things we toil so hard in. 

Would not avail one single fartkmg. Prior. 

You are not obliged to take money not of gold 
or silver ; not the halfpence or farthings of Eng- 
land. Su ijt, 

2. Copper money. 

The parish find, Hit true ; but our churchwardens 
Feed on the silver, and give us the fartlitngf. Cray. 

3. It is used sometimes in a sense hyperbo- 
lical : as it is not worth a farthing ; or 
proverbial. 

His son builds on, and never is content, 

Till the last^orf/img is in structure spent. Dryden. 

4. A kind of division of land. Not in use. 

Thirty acres make a Jarthing-lund ; nine Ja'^- 
things a Cumish acre ; and four Cornish ncrcb a 
knight’s fee. Currie. 

farthingale, n.s. [This word has much 
exercised the etymology of Skinnes',vtho 
at last seems to determine that it is de- 
rived from verfu garde : if he had consi- 
dered what vert signifies in Dutch, he 
might have found out the true sense.] A 
hoop ; circles of whalebone used to spread 
the petticoat to a wide circumference. 

With silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
Witli ruffs, and cuffs, midjanhingales, aiic^itigs. 

What compass^^jlplli you wear your firtkingale 9 

Shakesp. 

Afibur wore in haH 

Rouie table, like a farthmgal. Hudi ras. 

Some will have it that it portendt Ote downful 
of the Ftenoll king ; and observe, that the fartlnn- 
gate appeared in England a little before the rum v( 
the Spaniib monarctiy. Addison. 

Slie aeemi a medley of all ages, 

With a huge ^^irfhiNga/e to swell her fustian 
A new couiroode, a topknot and a ruil Sui/t. 

FArthingswortH. h. s. [farthing «nd 
worth.] As much as is sold for a farthing. 

They arc thy customers ; I hardly ever stil flaiu 
nforthingsuorth of anything. Aibuthno*. 

FASCES. If. s [Lit.] Rods anciently car- 
ried before the cousufe as a mark of their 
authority. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with disdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin’d, rise once more ; 
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And shot^k aloft the/a«q^ oC the main> 

To fright thoae alAT«s mth what the^ felt before. 

FASCIA, fi.f.rLat.] A fillet; abendege. 
Fa'sciatbd. [fram/aacte*] Botm 
with filleta ; tied with a banda^* IMef • 
Fascia'tion* fi, 8, [from Jascia^ Band- 
^ age ; thAfect or maimer of binding dis- 
eased parts. 

Three especial sorts of feaciation, or rowling, 
have tiie worthies of oar profession commended 
fo posterity. Wueman. 

To FA'SCINATE. r. a. [fascino, Lat] To 
bewitch ; to enchant ; to influence in 
some wicked and secret manner. 

There be none of the affections which have 
bt^en noted to fascinate or bewitcli, but love and 
ciivv . Bacon* 

3ucb a fasrinating sin this iSa as allows men no 
liberty of consideration. Decay of Piety. 

Fascina'tion. n. s. [from /Jweinafe.] The 
power or act of l>ewitching ; enchant- 
ment ; unseen inexplicable influence. 

|Ie had such a crafty and bewitching fashion^ 
botli to tnoye pity and induce belief, as was like 
a kind of fijacination and cnchantiuent to those 
tiiat saw him or heard him. Bacon. 

The Turks han^ old rags, or such like ugly 
tilings, upon their fdiest horses, and other goodly 
creatures, to secure tiiem against fascination. 

Waller. 

Tliere is a certain hcwitchery or fascination in 
words, ^hich makt'S them operate with a force 
beyond what wc can naturally give an account of. 

South. 

FASCINE, 71. s, [Fr.] A faggot. Militaiy 
cant. 

'i'hc Black Prince passed many a river without 
the help of pontoons, and titled a ditch with fag- 
gots as successfully us the generals of our times oo 
widi fascines. Ad<hs(nCs Spectator. 

Fa'scinous. adj, [fascinum,Lat.] Caused 
or acting by witchcraft, or enchantment. 
Not in use. 

I sliall not discuss the possibility of /oscinouf 
diseases, farther than refer to experiment. Homy. 

Fashion, n, «. [/<7fon, ¥r,/acies, Lat] 
i. Form ; make ; state of any thing with 
regard to its outward appearance. 

They pretend themselves grieved at our solem- 
iiilies Jti erecting churches, at their form and fa- 
si/ ion, at the stateliness of them and costliness, 
and at tlie opinion which we have of them. 

Hooker. 

The fas!, ion of his countenance was altered. 

Luke. 

Stand these poor people’s friend. 

—I 

Or let me lose ihst fashion of a man. Shaketp. 
C. The make or 'Cloaths. 
ril be at charges for a iockiim glass, 

And entertmn a score or two ot t&lors, 

TV> study fashions to adorn my hittf* jdSkakesp. 

You, sir, 1 entertain for one viadrea ; 
only, I do not like the fashion of ycur fuments. 

Skttkesp, 

3, Manner ; sort ; way. i 

For that I love your daughter ] 

Tn such a rigliteous^ai)/i/>n as 1 do, 

J’erforce against all checks, rebukes, and manners, 

I must advance. Shaketp. Merry Wives Windsor. 

Pluck Casca by the sleeve, 

And he will, after his sour faslum, tell you 
l.at hath proceeded, Shah. Jufitis Catar. 

1 lie coitmiissioners either }»ulled down or de- 
f.iced all images in churches ; and tliat in sucli 
unseasonable and unseasoned fashio?t, as if it had 
be/>n done in hostility against them. Hayward. 

4. Custom o)>erating upon dress, or any 
domestick ornaments. 
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Here*! the npte 
How mbch yott,dlMiln welghf to the utmost carat, 
Thk tfneueN or the gold, the chargeful 

^ Shakesp. 

5. Custom ; practiqe. 

Zelmaae luj^ with great admiration, begun 
to speak of Mm : asking whether it were the fa- 
shion or no, ill Arcadia, tliat shepherds should 
perform such valorous enterprises f Sidney. 

Though the truth of this nath been universally 
acknowledged, yet because the fashion of the age 
is to call every tiling into question, it will be re- 
quisite to satisfy men’s reason about it. TUlotson. 

No wonder that pastorals are fallen into dises- 
teem, together with that fashion of life upon which 
th^ were grounded. ^ Wakh, 

ft was luit easily reconciled to the common 
method ; but then it was the fashion to do such 
things. Arbuthnot. 

6. Manner imitated from another; way 
established by precedent. 

Sorrow so royally in you apiiears, 

ITiat 1 will deeply put the fashion on. 

And wear it in my heart. Skakesp. 

7. General approbation ; mode. 

A young gentleman accommodates himself to 

the itmoceut diversions in fashion. Locke. 

His panegyricks were bestowed only on such 
persons as be had familiarly known, and only at 
such times as others cease to praise, when out of 
power, or out of yittkion. Pope. 

8. Rank ; condition above the vulgar. It 
is used in a sense below that of quality. 

It is strange that men of fashion, ana 'gentle- 
men, should so grosly belie their own knowledge. 

Haleigh. 

9. Any thing worn. 

Now, by tliif maiden blossom in my hand, 

1 scorn thee, and thy fashion, peevish boy. Shak. 

10. The farcy, a distemper in horses ; the 
horses leprosy. A barbarous word. 

His horse is possest with the glanders, infected 
with the fashions, and foil of windgalls. Shakesp. 

ToFa'shion. v,a, [fagonner, Fr. firom 
the noun.] 

1 . To form ; to mould ; to figure. 

He loves me well, and I have given him reasons ; 
Send him but hither, and I'll fashion him.Shakesp. 

^ Did not he that made me m the womb, maae 
him ? And did not one fashion us in the womb. 

Job. 

The graves of the rebellious generations were 
already in the clouds, which soon after 

should swallow up all living creatures. Raleieh. 

The rib he form’d, and fashioned with his hands : 
Under his formlne hands a creature grew, 

Man like, but didcrent sex. Milton's Par. Lost, 
Inability will every one find in himself, who 
slmil go about to fashion in his understanding any 
simple idea, not received by his senses from exter- 
nal objects, or by reflection from tlie operations 
of his miinl about them. ^ Locke. 

How could ibis noble fabrick be desiipi’d. 

And fashion'd, by a maker brute and blind } 
Could it of art such miracles invent ? 

And raise a beauteous world of such extent ? 

Btacksnore. 

A different toil another forge employs. 

Here the loud hammer female toys . 

JSRach trinket that adorns the modem dame, 
t0'ykpBe little artists ow’d its frame. 

Gay's Fan. 

2. To fit ; to «da;pt ; to accoraroodate. 

liaws ought tb b^Qllllg^tcd unto the manners 
whom they are 
n them accord- 
Spemer. 
11 can fashion 
occasion. 
Huhherdh Tale. 
ds earth, 
and heavy. 

Shakup, 


and conditlofis of I 
meant, and not to be i , 
ing to the simple rule of rigb 
Ne do, 1 doubt, but thaf ; 
Yourselves thereto, according 1 

Nature, as it grows again f 
Is Jashum'd for the journey. 
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This cardinal, 

Though feom an humble stock undoubtedly, 

Was Jatkimd to much honour from his cradle 

^ketp. Henry VIU, 
S. To couatarfeit. Not used. 

It better fits my blood to bo disdained of all, 
than to Jashim a carriage to rob love from any. 

4. To make according to the rule pr^o^ 
ed by custom. 

The value of the labour employed about one 

{ larcel of silver more than another, makes a dii- 
erence in their price ; and thus fashioned plate 
sells for more thap its weight. J^he, 

Fa'shiokablb. a^, [fVom fashiim^ 

1. Approved by custom ; established by 
custom ; modish. 

The eminence of your condition will invite wn- 
tlemen to the study of nature, and make philoso- 
phy fashionable. ClanviUe, 

Examine how the fashionable practice of the 
world can be reconciled to this important doctrine 
of our religion. JL^erg, 

Tis prevailing example liaib now made it ia» 
shionabte. Bentley, 

2. Made according to the mode. 

Kich, fashionable robes her person deck ; 
Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. 

Dryden. 

3. Observant of the mode. 

Time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by th’ hand; 
But with his arms outstretch’d, as he won’ ’ 


would flyi 

Grasps in the comer : welcome ever smiles. 

And farewell goes out sighing. Shakesp, 

4. Having rank above the vulgar, and b^ 
low nobility. 

Fa'shionableness. n. 8, [from fashion- 
able.] Modish elegance ; such appear- 
ance as is according to the present 
custom. 

Why should they not continue to value them- 
selves for this outside fashionahleness of tlie taylor 
or tire-woman’s making, when their parents hava 
so early instructed them to do so ? Locke. 

Fa'shionably. adv. [firom fashionable,] 
In a manner conformable to custom ; 
with modish elegance. 

He must at length die dully of old age at home, 
when here he might so fasnumably and genteelly 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. 

South, 

Fa'shionist. n. s, [from fashion,] A 
follower of the mode ; a fop ; a coxcomb. 

Diet, 

To FAST. if.n. [/astan, Gothick ; paeptao. 
Sax.] 

1* To abstain from food. 

Out love is not so great, Hortensio, 

But we may blow our nails together. 

And fast it fairly out. Shakesp. Tam. <f the Shrew. 

I bad rather /alt from all four days than drink 
so much in one. Shake^. Anthony and Cleopat.u. 

We have some meats, and breads, and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to fast long 
after. Bacon's New Atlantis, 

2. To mortify the body by religious absti- 
nence. 

When thou fastest, anoint thy head and wash 
thy face, that thou ap}>ear not unto men to fast. 

Matth. vi. 

Last night the very god shew’d me a vision : 

1 fast, and pray’d for their intelligence. Shaken^, 

Fast, n, s, [from the verb.] 

1. Abstinence from food. 

A thousand men have broke thcir/ofti to-day, 
Tliat ne’er shall dine, unless thou yield the crown. 

Shaketp. 

Where will tliis end ? Four times ten days Vve 
pass’d, 

Wand'ring this woody maxe, and human food 
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Kor tMtid, nor tiod Appetite ; tbet faU 

To virtue I impute tu>^ or count pert 

Of whet 1 iuffer hero. llUton. 

Happy and innocent were the agee of our fore> 
fathers, who broke their ,/iuti witli herbs and 
roots ; and when they were permitted fle^» eat 
)t only dressed with hunger aud fire. Taykr, 

She *8 gone unkindly, and refus’d to oast 
One glance to feed roe for so long a feat* JDryden» 

9, Beligious mortification by abstinence ; 
rdigious humiliation. 

We humble ourselves before God this day, not 
merely by the outward solemnities of a fatt, but 
by amicting our souls as well as bodies for our 
Miif. Atterbui^, 

Nor pray’rs nor/osts its stubborn pulse restrain; 
Nor tears, fur ages, taught to flow in vain. Pope. 

Fast. a^. [paep;, Sax.] 

1. Firm ; immoveable. 

He by his strength setteth fatt mountains. 

Pialm Ixv. 6. 

Last, the sire and his three sons, 

With their four wives ; and God mado fast the 
dour. MiUon, 

Be sure to find, 

What Ihnve foretold thee, many a hard essay 
Of dangers and adversities, and pains. 

Ere thou of Israel’s sceptre gut fast hold. Milton. 

2. Strong ; impregnable. 

England, by report of the chronicles, was in- 
fested with ro'bbeis and outlaws; which lurking 
in woods and Jast places, used often to break forth 
to rob and spoil. Spenser on Ireland. 

3. Fixed ; adhering ; not separable. 

Ludronius, with the breaking in of the horse- 
men, was driven into a marsh ; where, after that 
he, being almost^ost in the deep mud, had done 
the uttermost, he yielded himself. KnoUcs. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that’s Ja^ 
to a ship, looks as if he resolved to draw the ship 
to him. Temple. 

4. Deep; sound. 

I have seen her rise from her bed, take paper, 
fold it, seal it, and again return to her bed : yet 
all tills while in a mosi Jast sleep. Shakesp. Mac, 

5. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in desire new-fangled ; in pur- 
pose, uiiconstaut; light to promise any thing, 
ready to forget every thing, both benefit and iii- 
and thereby ifeilher Jast to friend, nor fear- 
0 foe. Ascham^s Schoolmaster. 

6. [from Welbh, quick.] Speedy ; 
quick ; swift. It may be doubted whe- 
ther this sense be not always adverbial. 

This work goeth fast on, and prospereth. 

EzrOf V. 8. 

Skill comes so slow, and life so Jast doth %, 
We learn so little, and forget so much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up Jast to be a man, and 
is of a sweet and excellent disposition : it would 
be a stain upon you if you should mislead, or suf- 
fer him to be misled. * Bacon to Vdliers. 

7 . Fatt and loose. Uncertain ; variable ; 
inconstant; deceitful. 

A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 
hidden by the hair, did, as it were, play at fast 
and loose each uith othci, giving and receiving 
richness. ^neu. 

If she perceived by his outward cheer, 

That any would his love by talk bewry, 

Sometimes she heard him, sometimes stopt her 
ear, 

And play’d fast and loose the live-long day. 

Fairfax. 

The folly and wickedness of men, that think 
to play fast and loose with God Almigh^ ! 

DEsirange, 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be separated again; and 
so on in an eternal vicissituae of fatt and loose, 
without ever consociating into the huge condense 
bodies of planets. Btntlty. 


Fast. aA. .V' 

1. Firmly ; immovesbly. 

Bind the boy« wbl^ you shall (Ihd wlEh in«> 
Fatt to the chatc. Shaken. King John. 

This love of theirs myself have often seen« 
Haply when they have judg’d me fiM llllfefK 


2. Cloiely ; nearly. In this sense !t is 
united with some other word, as htj or 
beside, 

Barbarossa left fourteen galleys in the lake : 
but the tacklings, sails, oars, and ordnance he had 
laid up in the castle fait hy. KnoUes. 

Silo’s brook that flow’d 

Fatt by the oracle of God. MUton*t Par, Lott. 

Let purling streams be in her fancy seen, 

And flow’ry meads, and vales of cheerful green ; 
And in the midst of deathless groves 
Soft sighing wishes lie, 

And smiling hopes fast by, 

And just beyond ’em ever-laughing loves. 

Dry den. 

Fatt by the throne obsequious fame resides, 

And wealth incessant rolls her golden tides. Pope. 

Well-known to me the palace you inquire ; 

For fast beside it dwells ray honour’d sire. Pape. 

Here o’er the martyr-king the marble weeps. 
And fatt beside him once fear’d Edward sleeps. 

Pope. 

3. Swiftly ; nimbly. 

I would give a thousand pound I could run as 
fatt as tliou can’st. Shakesp. Heni'y IV. 

There streams a spring of blood so fast, 

From those deep woun^, as all embru’d the face. 

Daniel. 

The heaviest muse the swiftest course has ^ne, 


As clocks run /hstest when most lead is on. 
You are to loo 


t'ope. 


look upon me as one going fatt out 
of the world. . Swift. 

4. Frequently. 

Being tried only with a promise, he gave full 
credit to tliat promise, and still gave evidence of 
his fidelity asj^ as occasions were offered. 

Hammond's Pract, Catech. 

To Fa'sten. V. a. [from fast.] 

1. To make fast; to make firm ; to fix im- 
moveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and co- 
vering most of that side, had no fattening on the 
left side. Sidney, 

Moses reared up the Tabernacle, and fastened 
his sockets. EiodM. 

By chance a ship was fasten'd to the shore, 
Which from old Clusium king Osiuiusbore. Dryd. 

2. To hold together ; to cement ; to link. 

She had all magnetick force alone, 

To draw mdjasten sundred parts in one. Donne. 

In the sea-coast of India there is no iron, wliich 
flies not like a bird unto those mountains, and 
therefore their ships are fastened with wood. 

Brown. 

3. To affix ; to conjoin. 

The words Whig and Tory have been pressed 
to the service of many successions of parlies, with 
very different ideas fastened to them. ^ 

Swift's Examiner. 

4. To stamp ; to impress ; to fix. 

Thinking, by this face, 

To fasten in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
But ’ils not so. Shakesp. Julius Omar. 

5. To unite inseparably. jT' 

Their oppressors have changed tiui iewie, and 
combated the opinions in their true shape, upon 
which they coula not so ^s^uise. 

6. To lay on wipNltrength. 

Could he f<*ttmm blow, or make a thrust, when 
not suflTered to amoacb P DrydeiCsMn. Dedicat. 

To Fa'sten. f,H, To fix himself. 

This paucity Hi blood may be observed In other 
sorts or lizards, In frogs, and other fishes ; and 
therefore an horse^leech will hardly fasten upon a 
fish. Browh's Vulg. Err. 


FAT 

He fasten'd on ray neck ; and bellow’d out. 

As hcM burst heaven. Shakesp Kmg i ear. 

The wrong judgment that mislendb us, and 
iwikef the will often Jasten on the worse sicii , ties 
In Slisieporting upon comparisons. Locke. 

Fa^STBNER. fi.a. [from fasten.] Oue that 
mskoB fiist or firm. 

Fa'stbr. n, s, [from fast.] He who ab- 
stains from food. Ainsworth, 

Fastha'NPEB. 0^. [fast ami hand..] 
Avaricious ; closehanded : close-fisted ; 
covetous. 

I'he king hemg fasthanded, and loth to part with 
a second dowry, prevailed witli the prince to ho 
contracted with the princess Catharine. Bacon. 

Fa'stidiosity. n. s. [from fastidious,] 
Disdainfulness ; contemptuousness. 

Swift, 

FASTFDIOUS. adj, [fastidiosus, I^t. 
fastidieuXffastidieuse, Fr.j Disdainful; 
squeamish ; delicate to a vice ; insolently 
nice. 

Reasons plainly delivered, and nln ays. after one 
manner, especially with ftno and Jastidious minds, 
enter but heavily and dully. B^oti. 

Let their fastulions vain 
Commission of the brain. 

Run on and rage, sweat, censure, and condemn. 
They were not made for thee, less thou for them. 

Ben Jonwn. 

A squeamish fastidious niceness, in meals and 
drinks, must be cured by starving. I* Estrange. 

All hopes, raised upon the promises or supposed 
kindnesses of i\\c fastidious and fallacious great 
ones of the world, shall fail, &uth. 

Fa'stidiously. adv. [from fastidious.] 
Disdainfully ; contemptuously ; squeam- 
ishly. 

Their sole talent is pride and scorn : they look 
fastidiously, and speak disdainfully, concluding, 
if a man shall fall short of their garniture at tlieir 
knees and elbows, be is much inferior to them in 
the furniture of his he.ad. Govern, of the Tongue. 

Fasti'giated. adj, [fastigatus, Lat.] 
Roofed ; narrowed up to the top. Diet, 

Fa'stingday. n, s. [fast and da^.] Day 
of mortification by religious abstinence. 

Do not call it a fastmgday, unless also it be a 
day of extraordinary devotion and of alms. 

Taylor. 

Fa'stness. n. s, [from fast,] 

1 . State of being fast. 

2. Firmness ; firm adherence. 

Such as had given the king distate, did contend 
by their forwardness to shew it was but tlieirjfost- 
ness to the former covernment, and that those af- 
fections ended with the time Baron. 

3. Strength ; security. 

Ail the places arecMPtd, and otfisio' 

ness laid open, vdjdph are the proper walli and 
castles of the IHllu •• they were A tlie British 
in the tuyes of A|Pmla. Davies on Ireland, 
« ^ ^ ^ fastness of their place, 

Prev w d in fight, and had his men in cnaoe. 

Dryden. 

4h A otixmg place; a place not easily forced. 

If Jbb adversary ^ not well aware of him, lie 
entrenches himself in a new fastness, and holds 
out the siege with a new artillery. 

\Vatts on the Mind. 

5, Closeness ; conciseness ; not difiiision. 
Not used. 

Bring his stile from all loose groisnrss to cuch 
firm fastneu in Latin, as in Demosthenes Ascham. 

Fa'stuous. adj. [fastuosus, Lat. fastueux, 
fastueuse, Fr.] Proud ; haughty. Diet, 
FAT. adj. [fsez, SaxJ 

1. Fullfi^; plump; neshy ; the contrary 
to lean, 
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FAT 

When Gods have hot badka, what ahaU poor 
lueii do ? For me, 1 am liere a Wmda«^f lag, and , 
t)ie Jatiatf 1 think, V th* forest. sKaknp. 

Let our wives 

Anoint a meeting adth this old/oi fellow* SkaiK 
^'is a fine thing ta he jhl and smooth. 

Spare diet and labour will keep constitntions, 
whcre.thia'disposition is the strongest, from being 
fat : yon tony see in an army forty ihoutaiid foot* 
soldiers without a fat man ; and 1 dare affirm, that 
by plenty and rest twenty of the forty shall grow 
Jat, AHmtiinot, 

2. Coarse ; gross ; [/of, Fr.] 

We’re hurry 'd down 
I'bis lubrique and adult’rate age ; 

JVay, added fat pollutions of our own, 

T’ increase the steaming ordures of the sti 


3. Dull. 

O souls ! in whom no heav’nly fire is found, 

Fat miuds, and ever-grov’ling on the ground. 

Dryden. 

4. Wealthy ; rich. 

^ Some are allured to law, not on the contempla< 
tioii of equity, but on the promising and pleasing 
thoughts of litigious terms, /at contentions, and 
flowing fees. Milton. 

These were terrible alarms to persons grown 
Jat and wealthy by a long SNid successful impos- 
ture. ^ ^ South. 

A fat benefice is that which so abounds with 
an estate and revenues, that a man may expend a 
great deal in delicacies of eating and drinking. 

Ayliffe. 

Fat. It. «. An oily and sulphureous part 
of the blood ; deposited in the cells of] 
the membrana adiposa, from the innu- 
merable little vessels which are spread 
amongst tliem. The fat is to be found 
immediately under the skin in most parts 
of the body. There are two sorts of fat ; 
one yellow, soft, and lax, easily melted ; 
another firm, white, brittle, and not so 
easily melted, called suet or tallow. Some 
reckon the marrow of the bones for a 
third sort of fat. Quincy, 

In this ointment the strangest and hardest iii^e- 
dieiits to come by, are the moss upon the skull of 
dead man unburied, and the fats of a boar and 
a bear, killed in the act of generation. Bacati. 

Tliis membrane separates an oily liquor called 
fvt : when the fibres are lax, and the aliment too 
redundant, great part of it is converted into this 
oily liquor. A/buthnot on AUments. 

To Fat. v. a, [from the noun.] To make 
fat ; to fatten ; to make plump and fleshy 
with abundant food. 

Oh how this villany 

Doth fat me with the very thoughts of it ! Sftak. 

I tboiald have fattid dt the region kites 

With this slave’s offiil. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

They fat such enemies as they take in the wars, 
tliat they may devour them. Abbot. 

The Caribbees were wont to gelff4Bfir chil- 
dren, on purpose to Jat and eat them. Locke. 

Cattle Jotted by good pasture, after violent mo- 
tion, sometimes die suddenly. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

To Fat. v, n. 
fleshed. 

Clarence, he is well repaid ; 
fie is trank’d up to Jattmg fur his pains. Shakeep. 

The one labours in his duty with a good con- 
science ; the other, like a bcdsf, hot Jutting up for 
the slaughter. L* fjtrange. 

All old ox JaU as well, and is as good, as a 
young. Mortimer. 

Fat. n, a, [paet. Sax. vatte, Dut. This is 
generally written vat. ] A vessel in 
which any thing is put to ferment or be 
soaked. 


FAT 

Tbe/allilMdl,i|^Verfiow with ^ 

Joel it. J4i. 

A whita stone used for flagging floors, for cis- 
terns, end tanners/ots. Wffdmrd on FmiU. 

PATAL^ [fatalU, Mei, Fr.] 

1. DeBolyi mortal: dMtrudbvej cansing 
d^atrufltion. 

O fokoX maid ! thy marriage ll endoWfd 
With Phrygian, Xiauan, and RuUliaii wind.Driid, 

A palsy in the brain Is most dangerous j when 
it seizeth the heart, or organs of breathing, fatal. 

Arbuthnot on Diet, 

2. Proceeding by destiny ; inevitable ; ne- 
cessary. 

Others delude their trouble by a graver way of 
reasoning, that these things are fatal and neccs- 
*sary, it being in vain to be troubled at that which 
we cannot help. Tillotson. 

S. Appointed by destiny. 

It vrat fatal to the king to for his money ; 
and though he avoided to fight with enemies 
abroad, yet he was still enforced to fight for it 
with rebels at home. Bacon's Heyiry VII. 

It was 

Still fatal to stout Iludibras, 

In all bis feats of arms, when least 

Ho dreamt of it, to prosper best. Hudlhras. 

Behold the desdn’d place of your abodes ; 

For thus Anchises propbecy’d of old, 

And thus our fatal place of rest foretold. Dryden. 

O race divine ; 

For beauty still Is Jatal to tlie line. Dryden. 

Fa'talist. n, 8. [from fate,] One who 
maintains that ^ things happen by ine- 
vitable necessity. 

Will the obstinate /da/ist find sufficient a]K>- 
logy ? Watts. 

Fata'lity. «. 8. [fatalite, Fr.from fatal,] 

I. Predestination ; predetermined order or 
series of things and events ; preordina- 
tion of inevitable causes acting invinci- 
bly in perpetual succession. j 

The stoicks held afataiity, and fixed unaltera- 
ble course of events ; but iHcn they lield also, that 
they fell out by a necessity emergent from and in- 
tiiiiigs themselves, which God hiin- 


To grow fat ; to grow full 


herent in the 
self could not alter. 


South. 


2. Decree of fate. 

By a siranffe Jatality men suffer their dissenting 
to be drawn into the stream fif the present vogue. 

King Charles. 

All the father’s precautions could not secure tlie 
son from the fatality of dying by a lion. L* F4trange. 

3, Tendency to danger ; tendency to some 
great or hazardous event. 

Seven times seven, or forty-nine, nine times 
nine, or eighty-one, and seven times nine, or the 
years sixty-llirec, is conceived to carry with it the 
roost considerable Jatality, liro. 

FA'TALLY., 4 M/r. [from fatal.] 

I . Mortally ; destructively, even to death. 

1'he stream is so transparent, pure, and clear. 
That had the self-enamoured youth gaz’d here. 
Ho fatally deceiv’d he had not been. 

While be tlie bottom, not his face, had seen, 
j. Denham. 

> ^ procession of a funeral vow, 

WmraWuel laws to Indian wives allow. 

When fhfirilfo their virtue they approve ; 

Cheerful in finnes, and martyrs of their love.Dvyd. 

3. By the decree by inevitable and 

invincible delennP" 


'Fo say that the world i 
concurrence of atoms, is to i 
composed the world nicchan 
only they were not sensible < 

F AT ALNESS. «. 8. [fromj 
ble necessity. ^ 

FATE, n, 8. Ifatum, Lat] 



lily 

that the atoms 
IJy and fatally ; 
Betstley. 

/.] Invinci- 


P A t 

1. Deatiny : ap etenwl wriMof OMKOMiw 
caoiea. 

Keosstity or ohanoe 

Appro^h not me ; and what I will is file,ldUlom, 
There is a necessity in fi$e 
Why ttill the brave bold man hi fortunatgyjptyfiw. 

You must obey me soon or late ; ^ 

W^hy will you vainly struggle with your/a*e/ Dryd, 
When emjiire in its childliood first appears, 

A watchful fate o’ersees its rising years. Drydon. 

Baadom chance, or wilful ^ate. 

Guides the shaft from Cupid’s bow. A, 

2. Event predetermined. 

Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk ? 
By water shall he die, and take bis end ? Shakesp, 

3. Death ; destruction. 

Viewing a neighbouring hill, whose top of late 
A chapel crown’d, ’till in the common Jate 
I’ll’ anioiuing abbey fell. Denham, 

Looking, he feeds alone his famish’d eyes ; 
Feeds ling’riiig death, but looking not he dies ; 
Yet still he chose the longcbt way to J'ate, 

Wasting at once his life and his estate. Dryden, 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate ; 

But who cun bear th’ approach of certain fate I 

Dryden, 

The whi/zing arrow sings. 

And bears thy Jate, Aiuinuus, on its wings. Fope, 

4. Cause of death. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 

And feather’d fates among the mblei and suinpiers 
sent. Dryden. 

FaTed. ad/, [from fate.] 

1. Decreed by fate. 

She fled her father’s rage, and with a train, 
Driv'ii by the Southern blasts, was Jated here to 
reign. Dryden, 

2. Determined in any manner by fate. 

Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated ; 

She and her P()% were too near related. Prior. 

3. Endued with any quality by fate. The 
stricture used by Dryden is unusual. 

Bright Vulcanian arms, 

Fated from force of steel by Stygian charms, 
Suspended shone on high. Dryden's ^n, 

4. Invested with the power of fatal deter- 
mination. Peculiar to Shakespeare. 

The fated sky 

Gives us free scope. Shakesp. 

FATHER, n. s. [pac^Sep, Sax. This word 
is found likewise in the Persian Ian- 
guage.] 

1. He by whom the son or daughter is be- 
gotten. 

Father is a notion superinduced to the sub- 
stance, or man, and refers only to an act of that 
tiling called luati, whereby he contributed to the 
generation of one of his own kind. ^ Locke. 

of Bensalem, thy father saith it ; the man 
by whom thou bast breath and life speaketh tl.a 
word. Bacon. 

He shall forgejt 

Father and mother, and to bis wife adhere. Milton. 

2. The £u*8t ancestor. 

It was said 

It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

But that myself shall be tlie root and father 
Of many kings. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Abraham is the father of us ail. llom, iv. 16. 

5. The appellation of an old man. 

A poor ulind man was accounted canning jii 
prognosticating weather : F.psuin, a lawyer, said 
in scorn, TeU i\\e,Jather, whin doth tlie sun 
change ^ The old iiMii answered. When such a 
wicked lawyer as you goetb to heaven. Camden. 

4. The title of any man revered for age^ 
learning, and piety. 

You shall find one well accompanied 
With reverend J'athers and well learned _ 

, Shakesp. RfeharaliL 

b. One who hns given original to any thing 
good or bad. 
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IMMI 


*41 

^ofvenw," 1^. 


^ fite ecdfifiiurtkd i«|jt^ ^ 


«mai»»* « ‘#‘We » v» 3»«PM^a^, 

al care mad 


l*aj^ ?h” **’** paternal eve eia< 


/limiriUXrM 


|FA'THiEai.y. «<&’• [ftoeft/etiUr,^ P 

afatev;teQM|;i |» u»i p pg '}f: 



. MfXxlitHtB, 

He hftdiinadeM«i|r to?ii«i4 h, and l<Mti 
oCil^ Uahoaie. A Gen*3(]v.8. 

8« The title of a confessor^ parti- 
cularly of a Jesuits 

Formal In apnarel. 

In t^t and countenance lureiy like xfather.Shak» 
There was njather of a convent, ver;jr much re- 
iiowned for hit piety and exemplary life ; aud at 
pertont under any great afflicUon applied them- 
•dvet to the most eminent eonietsort, our beauti- 
ful votary took the opportunity of confetting her- 
•elfto eelebtated/atAer. Aadi$on» 

9 . The title df a senator of old Rome« 

From behce the race of Alban /atften come, 

And tbd))bng gWc« of mmestick Rome. 

10. The ap^nation or the first person of 
the adorable Trinity. 

The etemSl Stm of God eiteemed it hts meat 
and drink to do the will of his Father, and for his 
obedience alone obtained thesmteit glory. TavW. 

11. The compellation of God as Creator. 
We have one Father, even God. John viii. 41. 
Almighty, and most merciful Father. Com.Pray. 

Father-in-law. «.«. ffrom^nf Aer.] The 
father of one's husband or wife. 

I must make my Jather^n4aw a visit with a 
great train and equipage. Addi»on*tSpect. 

To Farther, e. a. 

1. To take ; to adopt as a son or daughter. 


And rather/uthcr 
2. To supply with 
qualities. 


Ay, good youth, 

dher thee tlian master thee. Shakesp. 


a father, of certain 


I am no siron^r than my sex, 

Being io fathers and so husbanded Shak, J. Cat, 
How huht and portable my pain seems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes the king 
bow • 

He chlldrd as I father'd. ^ ^ Shakesp. Kmg Lear. 

3. To adopt a composition. 

Men of wit, 

Oftenfather'd what he writ. Swift. 

4. To ascribe to any one as his offspring, 
or production : with on. 

And lent we seem to father any thing upon them 
more than is their own, let them read. Hooker 
My name was made use of by several persons, 
one (jf which waa pleased to Jather on me a new 
set bf productions. Sioj/t. 

Magical rcUtions comprehend effects derived 
nndjatheied iqurn hidden qualities, whereof, from 
received grounds of art, no reasons are derived. 

Broun 

FATHERHOOD.n.s. [from f Ollier.] The 
character of a fiaher ; the authoriQr of a 
father. 

Who can abiAe, that against their own doctors, 
botli of the middle and latest age, six whole b^ks 
should by then fatherhoods of the 

pain of a curse, imperiously obtruded apoa Ood 
and hts church > HaU, 

We might have had an entire notion of this fa- 
therliood, or fatherly authority. liedfC. 

Fa'therlbss. adj. [Scctafather.] Wmt- 
' a ftther; destitute M« Sitlnr. 

Ife shall not afiiict any widow, or fatheritn clilld. 

, £k.xxii. 

Onxfaiherlm dUtress was left unmoan’d ; 

Vow widow dolours likewise be unwept. Shakesp. j 
TbeyittherfeiinatK no frietkl. Sand^ I 

V^t. I. 


F^A T 

He ^ght hU ^Oi the h 
where bewrouid go to see Jhi 
widow woman and AerJklfi^J 


td^dMeig cf 4 

mw* 



FAT 

to faligRe ; to tire ; to exhaust 
* "ir Idbouf ; to cppvdie with lag^de# 


use. 



io your daui^ter, 
jf power 

aosw# truly, dftak. 


to his 


of our moj 


lowpi 

anarch 


mil me 
omeil. \ 

letibe bat ttoM em <j! 

And, by that^kiilg 
Tliat you have in 

The part which 

piety and fpUfterHl , 

suffering subjects. Drudm, 

Fa'therly. ede. In the manner off fih 
thw. • ^ 

XI 1 US AAam,faitkerlu displeas’d* 

O execTqble son ' so to as;^ 

Above his brethren! MiUon, 

FATHOM* ,11. s. [psBbm, Sax.] 

1. A measure of length contahakig nx foot, 
or two yards;, the space to whidi a man 
can extend b^h arms, 

The extent of this jhskoiA, ordisfauM between 
the extremity of the Angers of okliee hand upon 
expansion, is equal unto the space between the 
sole of the foot and crown. Brown. 

The arms spread crois in a straight line, and 
measured from the end of the long finger on one 
hand, to tiiat of the other, a measure equal to the 
stature, is named a fathom. Holder. 

2. It 18 the usual measure applied to the 
depth of the sea, when the line ibr 
sounding is called iihefatkom-line 

Dive into the bottom of the deep. 

Where fotkom-iine could never touch the wound. 

Shaketp. Henry IV. 

5. Reach ; penetration ; depth of contriv- 
ance; compaMTdl'thoUj^ 

Another of liis/atkom theyaave none 
To lead their business, Shake^. Othello. 

To Fa'thom. V. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To encompass with the arms extended 
or encircling. 

*2. To reach ; to master. 

Leave, leave to jathom such high points as these, 
Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to please. Pn/dfu 

3* To sound ; to try with respect to the 
depth. 

Tis loo strong for weak heads to try tlie heights 
and Jathom the depths of his flights. EeUon, 

Our depths who fathom. Foffe 

4. To penetrate into ; to find the bottom 
or utmost extent : as, / cannot fathom 
his design. 

Fa'thomless. adij. [from fathom.] 

That of which no bottom can be found. 

2. That of which the circumference can- 
not be embraced. 

Will you with counters sum 
The vast proportion of his infinite ; 

And burkic in a waste moot Jathomlett, 

ttrj.i. j : I.— . 



iAhy (ftm dm gf ’aan to pigron 

8y 1 ^. whea^^^hi hit doubled 


With spans and inches so dfiuinuiive [frem^flf,] 

As fean and reasons ? Shakap. TVoiLand Crestida, fw* 1 


Fati' d I CAL.adj[/atidicu$,Lat.ti^^ 

thiPwrer to 


Fr.] Prophetick ; liaving 
foretel future events. . 

rmdy/Mirol, told 
iunate business this 
HotM. 

[/fl/#/fr,Lat.] Deadly ; 
itive. Diet. 

[fatigo, Lat.] Easily 
itible of weariness. 


Tjie oak, of all 
them what a 
would prove 
FA'tiperovs 
mortal ; de«i 
Fa'tioable. 
Rraai^; 81 



To Fa'tioatI, *. «. ifotigo, Lat.] To 


'ear&icWl 
2. Th9iitetiE( 

Thtt arrtt'ScIpfoaoa^ 
and endured 


them. 



CwMiioitf . 

Fr,/g|f|po,Lit.] 
; labour; toil. 

lOuriiw^s youth, 
Dryden. 

ToFati'oub. V. a.‘lJf(ayptf,ft. falige, 
Lat] Totire; toiinwi^ toiianM'with 
toil : toexhauat wiUk limour. 

. The man who struggles In the fight, 

FoBgues left arm as well as right. Prior. 

Fatki'aneybd. adj. kidiui/.] 

Fat : bjr way of reproach or «v>t<»npt. 

Fa'tlino. n.s. [from /irf.] A young 
Idrimal fed fat for the siaugbter. 

The calf and the young lion, and the filing 
shall lie down togetner* and a little cfaiia shaft 
lead them, U. xi. 6. 

Fa'tner. n.$, [from/ala] That which 
gives friness, 

The wM was west, on which that philosopher 
bestowed die encomium or father of the earth. 

JHmthnot. 

Fa'tnbss. n.s. [ftom^r.] 
l‘^TOe^uality of being fat, plump, or 

2a Fat ; grease ; fullness of fiesh. 

And by his side rode Idathsome gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy swine; 

His belly was upblown witn luxt^y, 

And eke vthh fatness swollen were ms cycn. 

Farry Queen. 

i Unctoous or greasy matter. 

Rartb and water, mingled by the help the 
sun, gather a nitrous/otnoi. Bacon's Itai. Hitt. 

4. Oleaginousness ; sliminess; unctuous- 
ness. 

But the oliv(‘-trce said unto them, Siiould I 
leave my fatness wherewith by me they hon(mr 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the 
trees ^ Judgt s 

By reason of theyblnfis and lieavJness of the 
ground, Egypt did not produce metals, wood, 
pitch, and some fruits. Arhuthnot. 

5. Fertility; fruitfulness, ^ 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
fatness of the cartli, and plepty of com and wine, 

aen.xxvil.«». 

6. That which causes fertility. 

Whcti^tindgj^ 

II 1 G clouds ^ 

The dew suspendmpiBw, aud 

The execrable ' Pk^ipt. 

^ ft»d the phmb bfthesanh 

wirii of otwt and thejatnesi Of showers. 

Bentley. 


_ to make fleshy ; to plump 

Frequent blood-letting, in small quantities, of- 
ten increaseth the ftircc of Uir organs of digestion 
andjaiteneth and Increaseth the dutteinpcr. 

Aifnithnot 

2. To make fruitful. 

Town of stuff iojutten land. Lib Ijondinemis. 

Dare not, on Ihy life, 

Touch aught of niitit , 

This jfaichion else, not hitherto withstood. 

These hostile fields shall Jattin with Ihy blood. 

Hrydtn. 

3. To feed grossly ; to increase. 


4U 
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WJwl IUrUlf|flr wSQflW* JOHrJftmUf 


AmljArtlMf Itnj 'll ^ 

7\f fA'rxm,, v,u, Ifrom/jM.J 
fiit:t»1tefiuojM||p togf^ 


t«#mr 

flelfy. 


Fa'ijW0,_ 
fA^vum^. 

bo.- 

Vetmon h il fmmSlr miMires^.] 

1. C^ftnoei illni^^^^yatniewhatlUble 


ApoHo^kM - 

JAffitfnbit AmAi, ,_ 

Yet il|e(tth!tliid»motof eaiAe^ taMT^ 
A BwakWH AfiiHjr with phntjr fill’d, 
llw Bed eld man and thrifty honaewUs apeut 
Ilieir dayi In peace, and,A«e»’d with oontent ; 
j^oy'd the divgi<<^iife, ind livM to see 
Along-descendintf heftltwol progeny. Dhuden. 
rvcera and wolvei thall la the ocean breeOi 


Typci 

The whale atid dolphin /atteii on the mead* 

And every element exchange its kind. 

When triving honesty in courts we find.Oromaiis. 

FATUOUSC «**. ifattau, Lat.] 

1. Stu^Al fiMlish ; fbebld of mintl. 

We et thoae/itiiiHa extnmganu, 

while yet ourselves have a considerahle dose of 
what makes them §o« Ohm. 

2. Impotenl; without force; ilhisoiy; al- 
luditig to an uniif /ofme. 

And when thatflame ftnOji'dDinbastible earth, 
Thence fetiana fires and metiaOrs take their birth. 

^ Denham. 

Fatu'ity. «.a. [/atuiti, fr.^amfaiuaui.] 
Foolishness ; weakness of mind ; morbid 
feebleness of intellect. 

It had argued a ve|y short sight of things, and 
extreme fatnity of mind in me, to bind own 
bands at their request. King CharUt. 

These symptoms were so high in some at to pro- 
ducc a sort otjbtt^ of madness. drhuthiioc on Air. 

Fa'twittbd. [fat and »i^] Heavy ; 
dull; stupid. 

Thou art tofaheiUed with drinking old uKdt,aDd 
unbuttoning thee alter sapper, and sleeping upoaj 
benches in the afternoon, that thou hast fomt- 
ten* Shakesp, HaeryiV* 

Fa'tty. [from^.] Unctuous ; olea- 
ginous; greasy ; partaking of the nature 
offtt. 

The like cloud, if oily or /otty, will not dis- 
charge ; not because it sticketh fsiter, but because 
air pseyetb upon water, and flame and fire upon 
oiL Bacon* i Kat. Hitt, 

The gourd 

And thirsty cucumber, wiieii they perceive 
ill’ approaching olive, witii resentment fly 
Her fifty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
DtviriCfi detesting contact. Philips, 

The common symptoms of the rouriatick scurvy 
are, a saline taste in the ^ittle, and a lixivial 
urine, sometimes with a fifty substance like a 
thin skin a-top. Arbutknot on Alim, 

FA'oott. ftf Iifipiiiirr Fr. faueea, Lat.] 
HSw in8am4||ll|,a vcsmI to dve 

. jwit to the liquor, aoS S^j^pfd up by a 
pworsj^ot. It is 
peny written fo$set. 

You were out a good wholetottie UtamiooL 
hearing a cause between an oraxigMSm Alld.< 
,/hsftt-selier, and adjourned a contiQversjfidC"*^ 
pence to a second audience. 

If vou arc sent down to draw drinlu and fiw 
it wHl not run, blow strongly into the^/oucst, and 
it will immediately pour into your mouth. As^. 

Fa'uchion. n.s. [^Falchion*] A 
crooked sword. 

A stately tomb, whose top a trumpet bore ; 

A soldier’s^ttchsM, and a seamanis.^^* Hrydcn, 

FAUFEL. n.$. [Fr.] The fruit of a 
■pedes of the palm-tree. 

Favi'ixous. afj. IfavUla, Lat.] Con- 
•iating of aahea 
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only 
‘ tlm 


'' jfi apiafitiineli 


tooftluapB w 

UwjSuibS making a i(nr%ito tbeil^Ves, than 
tlML crime of transgressing a law which God had 

. .a . 

Ho finds no fitUf with their opinion about the 
true God, but only that it was not clear and dis- 
tiiwt enough. • StUUng/leet, 

He that Imt conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault : 

Then what must he expect that stitt proceeds 
To commit sin, and work up thou£(hts to deeds ? 

Dryden, 

If you like not my poem, tbh fault may possibly 
be in my writing ; but more probably, 'tis in your 
morals, which cannot bear the truth of iuDryden. 

Th^ wholly mistake the nature of criticism, 
who tnink its Dullness is principally tofind/aidt. 

Dryden. 

To be desirous of a good name, and careful to 
do every thing that he nuiocently may to obtain 
it, is so fitf from being njault, even in private per- 
sons, that It Is their great and indispeusiblo duty. 

Atterbury, 

Before his sacred name flies ev’iy fauft. 

And each exalted stanxa tmmis with tnought. Pope. 

Which ofour thrum-cap’d ancestors found fault, 
For want of sugar-tongs, or spoons for salt ^King. 

Being void of all /riendship and enmity, they 
never complain, nor £ad fault with the times. 

Swift. 

2. Defect ; want; absence. 

I could tell to tbliiss, as to one it pleases me, for 
fault of a better, to till mj friend, Icould be sad, 
and tad indeed too. Shakesp, 

S. Puzzle; diflEkailty: bb^ the enquirer is 
at a fault 

To Fault, e. n. [from the noun,] To 
be wrong; to fail. 

Which moved him rather in eclogues than other- 
wise to write, minding to famish our toi^ue in 
this kind wherein lifiMUeth, Mcnser, 

To Fault, e. a. To diarge with a fault ; 
to .accuse. 

For that I will mi fault thee, 

But for humbleness exalt thee. OldSong, 

Fa'ulter. n.a. [from fault *'\ An of- 
fender ; one who commits a fault. 

Then she, behold the faulter here insight. 

This hand committed that supposed offence. Foi^. 

Fa'ultfinder. n. a. [fault Budjind-] A 
censurer; an objector. 

I Fa'ultily. adva [from faulty.] Not right- 
F I ly: improperly; daecfrvely; errone- 
oudy. 

A'uLTiKEsa. ft. f. [fromfaulty,] 

\ Hlfee fS ; viciousness ; evil disposition. 

WiWilier judgment was to be practised in 
IuiowMAn^^ by bis first tedums, she was like 
a young who coming in the wind of the 
hunters, doth n mmrnu whether it be a thing or 
no to be ea cb e wafiTTl l Bi^ ^^ Sidney. 

2. Delinquency; 

Tlie inhabitants will not iidflt In evil part, that 
the fmUtinm of their peopBUieietofore is laid 
open. Hodeer, 

FA'ULTLEflS. [from&tfft.] Exempt 
from fault; pmect; i||ipletely exed- 
lent. 


ij 

noon in I _ 
6anAaiJ|A 



I dnee 


wkuk^r- 
tUnkawM: 

Faculty. 

1. O^dflAiultil 

ivbt innocent* 

The king dotbspsinc al one wh 

Canf 

Th'lmtsedfOodlnC-^, 

So goodly and erect, ttto]|ghrim% slnoef 
To such unsightly ( flftO. 

2. Wrong ; erroneoiis. 

The form of polity by tlmm set down far per- 
petuity, is three ways fmdby; faulty in mHtting 
some things which in Scripture are of that Mature, 
as namely, the difieieuce that ought to be e^ pas- 
tors, when they grow to any great multitade; 
faulty in requiring doctors, deacons, and widows, 
as things or perpetual necessity by the law of 
God, wnicb in truth are nothing less {fiui^edwo 
b j*ome things by Scriptore mutj^b^ 

S. OeTective ; bad in anr reqiftai not fit 
for the use intended. 

By accident of u faulty helmet that Puker had 
on, he was stricken into the mouth at the first 
course, so that he died presently. Beopii*s4lsn.VII. 

To FATOUR. r. fl. [/uvro. Lat] 

1. To support ; to r^pird with kindness ; 
to be propitious to ; to countenance. 

Of an the race of silver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable, not moie fair. 

Whilst Heaven did Javour bis felicities, 

Than Clarion, the eldest son and heir 
Of Muscarol. Spemer. 

The same jgods that arm’d the queen of Troy, 
Muy /awur Tamora the queen of Goths. Shalu^, 

Men favour wonders. Bacon*t Nat. Hitf. 

Fortune so favoured him, that the town at his 
first coming surrendered unto him. Knollet, 

The good JEneas am 1 call'd ; a name, 

While fortune fawmr*d, not unknown to fame. 

Oh happy youth ! and^/Zrveur'd of the skies, 
Distinguish’u care of guardian deities. Pope*tOd. 

2. To assist with advantages or conveni- 
ences. 

No one place about it is weaker than another, to 
favour an enemy in bis approaches. Additon, 

3. To resemble in feature. 

llie porter owned that tlie gentleman favoured 
his master. Spectator , 

4. To conduce to ; to contribute. 

Fa'vour. II. s. [favor, Latfaveur^ Pr.] 

1. Countenance; kindness; Idndrmrd; 
propitious asp^ : with q^^before the fa« 
vourer. 

It pleas’d your majesty to turn your looks 
Offavour from myself, and all our house. Shak. 

'The child Samuel was hx favour, both with the 
Lord, and also with men. i Sam. ii. B6. 

They got not the land by their own sword : but 
thy right hand and thine arm, and the light or tliy 
countenance, because thou hast ujayour onto 
them. Ft, xliv, 3. 

His dreadful navy, and bis lovely mind, 

Gave him the fear and /oiwur drmanklnd.Ifatter. 

This favour ^ had it been employed on a mom 
deserving subiect, bad been an eff^t of jlustlCft in 
your nature ; out, as placed on me, is only charity. 

Drydtn*tAuTengsH>ef Ptifiee. 

2. Support; defence; vindicatiofi ; in* 

clination to favour : with qf before tbr 
thing favoured. ^ 

The pleasures which them Scriptures asoriksSh 
religion, are of a kmd very different from rimsem 
favour m which they are here alleged. 

At play, among strangers, we are kpt to 
our hopes and wishes rngsi^d on a sudoM m 
favour one side more than anutlier. owyt. 
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llipottitU M^tolbeuseof 
Miters. uAftiUoft. the 
Ithe hiimeortnd 

^ige» Tempti^ 

^ KiiiHnees granted ;beaevbtooedu»wn^ 
All/owmrs Sid franSshmenti passed bv h]m« all 
ofikses and places of Iniportanoe were dudnbuiied 
le ms livouritcs. Sidn^ 

the race is not to the swiH, nor yH/amtr ^ 
men of shill. , JEcd. ix> 11. 

O, nijr royal master ! 

The godSi In favour to you, made her 

^4 Lenitjr; mildnewi; im%atioiiof pu-*| 
niidhineht* 

1 could not discover the lenity and flnour of 
this sentence ; but conceived it rather to be riao- , 
rous than gentle. Suyt 

5 . Leave ; good will ; pardon. 

Worthy Macbeth, we itay upon yonr leisure. 

—Give me your favour; my dull brain vaa 
wrougni 

With tilings forgot, ^ Shaketp. 

Yet ere we enter into open act. 

WHh jbeottr, ’twere no loss ifi might be inq^uir’d 
WMt the condition of these arms would bef 

BenJonton, 

Come doarn> Beynard, let us treat of peace : | 
A peace, with wl my soul, said Chanticleer ; ' 

But, with ^Qwr favour, I will treat it here. Dryden 

6. Olgect of favour; person or thing fa- 
vour. 

All these liis wondVous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight end favour ; him, for whom 
All tlieie bis works so wondVous he ordain’d. 

Milton. 

7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 

And every uiiu his lovesuit will advance 
Unto his several mistress, which they’ll know 
By favours several which they did bestow. Shak. 

it is received that it helpeth to continue love, 
if one wear the hair of the party beloved ; and | 
perhaps a glove, or other like Vawwr, may as well 
do it. Bacon*i fJat. Hut. 

A blue ribband tied round the sword-arm, 1 
conceive to be the remains of that custom of wear- 
ing a mistress’s j^awur on such occasions of old. 

Spectator. 

8. Any thing worn openly as a token. 

Here, Fluellen, wear thou this ^vofir for me, 

and stick it in tliy cap. Shakesp. Hmy V. 

9. Feature ; countenance. It is now little 
used. 

That is only suitable hi laying a foul complexion 
uponaflltliy/avour, setting forth both in sluttiah- 
ness. Sidney. 

Young thou^^h thou arl^ thine eye 
Hatli stwd upon some favour that itlovcs.5fcalcej 
Disseat thy favour with anHiswrpcd beard.iSh 
There’s no goodness in thy face : If Antony 
Be free and healthful, why so tart a favowr 
To trumpet such good tidings ^Shak.4nt. and Cleop. 
Yet weM I remember 

The/flt»ur* of these men : were they not mine ^ 
Did they not sometime cry, all hail! to tne^ Shak. 
A youth of tine /uveiir and shape. Bacon. 
By their virttioiia behaviour they compensate 
4he hardness of theirymxmr, and by the pulchti- 
tude of their souls, make up what is wonting in 
the beauty of their bodies. fSouth. 

Fa vouhable. a^. [/ctwroUr, Fr./<i- 

vwahUU, Lat.] 

1. Kind ; propitiouB ; nffeetionate. 

Famous Plantagenetf most gracious prince, 

Irxrdfavourohleeox toourrequesU. ML Bie.lU. 

2. palliative ; tender ; averte from oensore. 

Noxie can have ihefawurabk thought, 

That to obey a tyrant’s will they fought. Dryden, 
S, Conducive to; contributing to; propi- 
tious. 

SJeopIe are multiplied in a country by the tem- 
fer of the climate,,^iWtffa6ieto generatioo Jmalth, 
Sd long lift. * *3biq>(,: 

4. aoomnmodtte; ooDveni«iit. 


4. Beautiful; wcU favoured } Wi 
tured. Obaolete. 

Of all the race of nilver-wlnged 
Which do possess the emM of thddiri 
Was none morefavouram^nia mm Wr, 

Than Clarion Uie eldest son and mb 
Of MuscarOl. i^wnter. 

Fa'vourablbhess. n,$. favoura- 

Kc.] Kindness ; benignity^ 
Fa^voukably. flrfc. tmirn /crowraWc.] 
Kjndly i with favour ; with tenderness ; 
with kind regard. 

Toucltiitg actions of common life, there Is not 
any defence morcfavourobly heard than theirs who 
allege sincerely for themsmves, that they did as 
necessity constrained them.^ Hooker. 

She goelh about seeking such as are worthy of! 
her, and sheweth herself JavounMy unto them in 
the ways. Wiid. vi. 

’ihe violent will condemn the character of Ab- 
salom, as either ioojavourably or too hardly drawn. 

Dryden. 

We are naturally Inclined to think favouraMy of 
those we love. B^ers. 

Fa voured. [from^cRr.] 

1. Regarded with kindness. 

Oft with Home favoured traveller they stray, 
And siiine before him ail the desert way. rope, 
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Maiiy good oflioafs weio - 
as 0 place very % 



2. [From favour, the noun.] Featui^. 
Always cop^ined with wtil or 
Of her there bred 

A thousand young ones, which she dally fed ; 
Sucking upon her poisonous dugs, eaeb one 
Ot sundry shape, Vet all iUf amtrisd. Fairy Chteen, 
I’hc iU-Javowrea end lean-fleshed kine did eat 
up the seven well-Javoured and fat kine. Genotu. 

Fa'vouredly. adv^ [from favoured.^ 
Always joined witb wdt or i7/, in a fair 
or foul way ; with good or bad appear- 
ance. 

favourer, n. r. [from/avotfr.] One 
who favours; one who regards with 
kindness or tenderness ; a well-wisher ; 
a friend. 

If we should upbraid them with irreligious, as 
tiiey do us with superstitious favourers, the answer 
winch iicrcin tltey would make us, let them apply 
unto themselves. Hooker. 

Do I not know you for a favourer 
Of this new sect > yk are not sonnd.^i^ak. H. VITI, 
Bring now a favourer to the Briton. Shakap. 
Coii|urc their'friends they had, labour for more, 
Solid! all reputed DanieCs Civil War. 

All the favourers of roagick were the most pro- 
fest and bitter enemies to the Christiau religion. 

Addison. 

Fa'vourite. n. r. [/Bi;Qifrt7,/flrort7e, 
Fr./avorita, Ital,] 

1 . A person or thing beloved ; one regard 
ed with favour; any thing in which plea- 
sure is token ; that which is regmed 
with par^cular approbation or alfection. 

Every particular roaster in criticism has his/a- 
vourite passages in an author. Add4son*iSpe(iatciA’ 
So fathers speak, persuasive ap^h a rM riWfl 
Their sage ex^rience to Uie/ao’rite ^^9^ I 

2. One chosen as a compani qpi y a su-]: 

periour ; a mean irhole 

^iHpess is 

All favours ajippH^roents passed by him, all 
offices and plaWw importance were dislributed I 
to hii/ttttmritcl^ Sidney, \ 

I was a ThepWan gentleman, who, by mis- 

cbaisce, havin|B|ftlcd a favourite of the prince of 
that country, wp pursued so cruelly, that in no 
place hut by fiMMir or corruption they would ob- 
tain my dMtrtIpon. Sidney, 
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The man down, you mark, bis fidHu 
poor advanc'd, midies friends of enemies. 


SiSd her steal into tbe plashed bower, 

3PtCie honey-aaoUes, rim'd by the sun. 

Forbid the sun to enter ; nke tajmourket. 

Hade proud by princes that advance their nriite 
Anjost that power that biM If Skahsp, 

Nothing it more vMaot, nothing more jealous 
than a fmouriie, mflmaily towaroa the waining 
time, and suspect dr satiety. Wotton. 

This man was capable at being e meet fa* 
vourite to a nreat Cmrenim. 

VihetfaiMiei gain, mad what the mtion owes, 
Fly the forgetful Worid, Pope. 

FAvourlbss. oiff. [from favour,] 

1. Unfavoured; not r^garaed with kind- 
ness; having no patronage; without 
countenance. 

2. Unfavouring ; unpropitioits. 

Of that goddess I have sought thagMt, 

Yet no where can her And ; such hlHHris 
Heaven doth me envy, and toetand^minriim 

Mry4iuom, 

Fa'usbn. It. $, A sort of large eel. 

He left tbe waves to wash j 
The wave sprang entrails, about which^/miseiis and 
other fish 

Did shole. ' Chapman^ Iliads. 

Fa'usSbbraye. n,8. A small mount of 
earth, four fathoms wide, erected on the 
level round the foot of tile rampart,' to 
fire upon the enemy, when he is so far 
advanced that you cannot Mce him 
back; and also to receive the ruins 
whidh the cannons make in the body of 
the place. Harri», 

Fa'utor. It. s. [Lat.^tffetir, Fr.] Favour- 
er ; countenancer ; support. 

I am neither author oxfautor of any sect 1 1 will 
have no mml addict himself to roe ; but If I have 
any Uun^ right, defend It as truth’s, not mine. 

BenJonton. 


FAutress. w.s. [fauirix, Lat, fautricf^ 
fr.] A woman that favours, or shows 
countenance. 

It made him pray, and prove 
Minerva’s aid hisyautresi still. Chapman's lUads. 

He comes from banishment to the fautress of 
liberty, from tbe barbarous to the polity. Garth. 
Fawn. it.s. [/aon, Fr. from /au, in the 
old French a child, probably from Ifi- 
fans, Lat] A young deer. 

Looking my love 1 go fbom place to place. 

Like a young/inen that late hath lost fhc hind 
And Seek each where, yh - • * 

Whose image yet taamfli 
The buck is cajLm^jmt i 
cond year a SM. 1.^ 

The coU four years and 

tbjr table feeds the wantonfinsii, 
FoplM^ kmdly spreads the flow’rjr lawfuFope. 
^ToMWN. V. ft. [of ancei:tain originaL 
ll^pt^aoontmctionrf French /an- 
fan, a term of fondness for children.] 

1, To court by frisking before one ; as a 


lie dog straight^Ksnsd upon his master for old 
knowledge. Sidney, 

Holding Corioli !.. die name of Rome, 

£\en like n fawning greyhound. Shakesp. 

2. To court by any means. Used by ani- 
mals. 

Instead thereof he kisVd her weary feet. 

And lick’d her IHy hands with fawning toneoe, 

Afi he her wrong'd iiinuccnce did weet Fmry Q. 
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It it hot ftnuige ihttamUonaL nStii •botiU wor- 
ship m o% ? that he shouid fawn a|>oit hit do|^^ 
hpw himself before a cat? and adore leektand 
girlick? ,^jontk* 

3. To 000ft tervik:^* 

My loTe« ibrhear tOjemi npon their (rowni ; 

What danm or whal torrow oan befall thee, 

So kina at OonsUnt friend ? Shakm, 

AaatlKMi» ely nypcxmte, i«bo now would’st be 
Patron offiberty, who more then thou 
OooeJbiniV* and cring'd, ttod servilely ador’d 
HeavVi awful monardi ? MVtoni Par» Iwtt* 
Whom Ancus follows, with a/eiwiwg air ; 

Bat vain within, and proudly popular. 

Dext'rous the cravhipfawmng croud to quit, 
And pleos'd to ’scape rfom battery to wit. P(^. 

4. To bring forth a fawn. 

Fawn. «. s. A servile cringe ; low flattery. 

You will rather shew our gentle lowti 
How you can frown, than spend of mm upon them 
For the inheritance of tiieir loves. ShakM.Cariotaf 
FA'WNtB* n»$» [from /tfttfii.] One that 
that pays servile courtship. 
By at^S te’W of behaviour we have arrived at the 
appdlaflon offawnm* Spectator, 

Fawnikoly. adv* [firom fawn.] In 
cringing servile way. 

Fa'xkd* oA. [firom jxex, Saxon, ^lair.] 
Hairy. Now obsolete. 

They could call a comet a faxed star, wBfeh is all 
one with stella crinita, or cometa. Camdcn*t Rem. 

Fay. ft. s, [fie, Fr.] 

1. A fairy; an elf. 

And the yellow-skirted fape 
Fly after tlie night steeds. 

Leaving their moon-lov’d mace. ^ MilUm. 

Ye sylphs and sylphids, to your chief give ear ; 
Fayst fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear \Pope. 

2. [From /bt, Fr.] Faith. Wholly obsolete, 
^(lieir ill ’haviour garres men mtssay, 

Both of their doctrine and theiryhy. Spentar. 

Fb'aberry. ft. «. [ grossularia.] A goose- 
berry. Diet. 

ToFeague. r.tf. [Gower uaeB Tofeige, 
for to censure ; fegen^ Germ, to sweep ; 
fyken^ Dut. to strike] To whip; to 
chastise; to beat. 

Fe'alty. n. s. [feaultd» Fr.] Duty due 
toasuperiour 1^; fidelity to a master ; 
Icgralty. 

1 am in parliament pledge for his truth, 

And Jasling/eoity to the new made king. Skaketp. 
Let my sovereign 

Command my eldest son, nay, all my sons, 

As pledges of my fealty and \oye.ShaJce^,Hin.TV . 
Man disob^ing, 

Disloyal, breaks his fmty, and sins 

A^nst Uie high supremacy of Heav'n. MUtan. 

£ach>ird and bea st behold 
’Aw IMt knillMiiiipg them to receive 
lYom tbee tbeftMHBiMp>^y tbee frolM 
Wkb low subjeefloQ^ ^ ’ Blip’s Fonunse Lott, 
Whether bis first detigR be #l|ritbdraw 
Oar fealty from God, or to dMMNliBnft 
Conjugal love. BqipPMpr. Left. 

FlEAR. ft.s. [peajum, Sax.t5lfa|i;i 
IhXt.feakh, Erse.] ^ j 

1. Dread ; terrour; painful appithftttwil 
of danger. 

Fear u an uneasiness of the mind, upon the 
thought of future evil likely to befat us. Locke. 

Trembiingyair still to and fro did %, 

And found no place where safe she slirowd him 
might Fairy Queen. 

For fear was upon them, because of the pc^le 
of those countries. JSsrs, iti. 3. 

What then remains ? Arc we depriv d of will ? 
Must we not wish, tor fear of wishing ill? Jhyd. 

Fear, ill general, is that passion of our nature 
whereby we are excited Ip provide for our security 
upon the approach of evil, Rcgen. 


F E A 

f. Awe; dfejeciieQofinkkdatihenmeDee 
ordihiff; terrour nnpress* 
wJ t wm tfheCairt tnat wUdi un|ne88 
edu 

Apd the/eor ^yott, and the dread of you, shall 
be upon every beast Qm. lx. *. 

S. Anxie^ ; solicittide 

Tte princ^year was for the bol^y tewpk.Mac. 

4. That which causes ftar. 

Antony, stay not by his ride : 

Thy demon, that’s t^ spirit that keeps tbee,ll 


l ay He 

Noble, coumgeous, bisfi, 

Where Ciesar is not ; but near him, thy ani 
Becomes a, fear, as being overpower’d. " 

5. The object of fear. 

Ibccept the God of Abraham, and the fear of 

Isaac had been with me. Gen. xxxi. 42. 

6. Something h^g up to scare doer by its 
colour or noise. 

He who fieeth from the noise of the fear shall 
fall into the pit, and he that coraeth up out of the 
midst of the pit, shall be taken in the snare. 

Js. xxiv. 18. 

Fear. n.s. [peopa, Sax.] A companion. 
Obsolete. 

J/fl But fair Clarissa to a lovely fear 

Vrii linked, and by him had many pledges dear. 

Fairy Queen. 

To Fear. v.a. [peapa. Sax.] 

1. To dread ; to consider with ^prehen- 
sions of terrour ; to be afraid of. 

— »Now, for ray life, Hortcmiofean bis widow. 

Then never trust me if 1 be afraid 
—You are very sensible, yet you miss my sense ; 
1 mean Hortensio is afraid of you. Shakesp. 

To fear the foe, since fear oppresseth strength, 
Gives, in your weakness, strength unto your foe. 

Shake$prRich.n. 
There shall rise up a kingdom, and it shall be 
feared above all the kingdoms before it. 

2 xii. 13. 

When I view (he beauties of thy face, 

I fear not death, malingers, nor disgrace. 

Oryden. 

2. To fright; to teiT%; to make afraid. 
Tfie inhabitants, beingfiftred with the Spaniards 

landing and burning, Am from their dwellii^s. 

We must not make a scarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. Shakeep. 

Some, sitting*^ on the batches, would seem there, 
With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. Donne. 

To Fear. v.n. 

1. To live in terrour ; to be afiaid. 

Well you may fear too far, 

—Safer than trust too far : 

Let me still toke away the arms I fear, 

Not fear still to be harm’d. Shakerp, 

If any such be here, if any fear 
Leas for bis person than an iU report ; 

If any thing brave death outweighs bad Mfe.Skak. 

2. To be anxious. 

Then let the greedy merthant/sur 
Fot his ill-gotten gidu ; 

And pray to gods that will not bear, 

While the deWing winds and billows bear 
Hk wealth Into the main. DrydenU Horace. 

See, pious king, with diff’rent smie. 

Thy struggling Albion’s bosom torn : 

So mum f be feart for William's life, 

iry ’s fate she dare not mourn. Prior. 
[fair 

u: tinua; eanljr made afhud. 



s. Aftaid. 
fear. 

'Hie Irish am more/ee^fUt 
the English. 

I have made my heroine^ ^ 
neitlier Cassandra nor Cieopatl 

3. Awful ; to be reve 


I the object of | 

nd the law than 
Met on Ireland. 
death, which 
uouid have been. 
Dryden, 





. .S.B 

4. Terrible ; dteedSil^l 
siliff bftr4^ 

^tber feat to friend, rmfmfuX to foe.Jt akm , 
. Ai***l^ Goo maintained hia own, 

up ntSm*******”*^^ natraordinary 

What God did command touching Canaan, con- 
cerneth not us aUy otiienrise than only as aJiarfkU 
pattern of his just displeasure. 

All torment, trouble, wonder, and amaseomiit ’ 
Inhabits here : some heavenly power guide us 
Out of this./k»rfift country. She^tetp. 

It Is afemfiu thing to tall Into the banda of the 
living God. i/sh. gt. 

Lay down by those pleasures ike fearful and 
dangerous thunders and fightnings, the horrible 
and fieqaent earthquakes, and then there will l>e 
found no comparison. Rodeigh. 

This is the natural fruit of sin, and tiie present 
revenge which it lakes upon sinners, besioes that 
^’fa^lpunishmeiit which shall be afiilcted on them 
in another life. TtUoUon. 

Fe'arfully. adv. [fromfettrjul.} 

1. Timorously ; in fear. 

Ill such a niglit * 

Did Tiiisbe/earfuUy o’ertrip the dew. 

And saw the lion’s snadow. 

2. Terribly dreadfully. 

There is a cliff, whose high and bendlxi|bead 

lookofearfnUy on the confined deep, %aketp. 

Fb'arfulnbss. ft. r. [fymjeet^,] 

1. Timorousness; habitual timidity. 

2. State of being afraid ; awe; dread* 

Is it credible that the acknowledgment of our 

own unworthinesB, our professed /ea^ulneis to ask 
any thing, oilierw'iso than only forliis sake to whom 
God can deny nothing, that this should be noted 
for a popi sh errour ? Hooker. 

A third thing that makes n government justly 
despised, UfeaT^kteu of, and mean compliancM 
with, hold popular offenders. South, 

FE'ARLESSLY.mfn. [from fearless.] With- 
out terrour ; intrepidly. 

’I'is matter of the greatest astonishment to ob- 
serve the stupid, yet common boldness of men, 
who so foiWtfss/v expose themselves to this most 
formidable of perils. Decay Piety. 

Fe'arlessness. ft. s. [from fearless.] 
Exemption from fear ; intrepidity ; cou* 
rajro ; boldness. 

He gave instances of an invincible courage, and 
/eorfeoncM in danger. Clarendon. 

Fe'abless. adj. [from fear.] Free from 
fear ; intrepid ; courageous ; bold : with 
of before the subject , 

From the ground she fearlm doth arise, 

And waiketh forth witiiout suspect of crime. 

Fairy Queen. 

The seraph, fearleu, tliough alone 

Encompass’cTround witii foes, thus answer'd bold. 

MUion, 

A nation, whose distinguishing character it is 
to be mort fearUtt death and danger than any 
other. Tempk. 

Feasibility, n. s. [from feasible.] 

1. Practicabilify. 

2. A thing practicable. 

^ Men often swallow falsities for truths, dublcisi- 
ties for certainties, possibilities for feasUdlitiet, and 
things impossible tor possibilities themselves. 

Brown* i Vuig. Err. 

FE ASIBLE. IM&-. [faisible, Fr.] Practi- 
cable; sudi as may be effected ; iuchas 
may be done. 

We conclude many things Impossibitides, which 
yet are easy featihlee, OlanmUe*t 

Things wofeadbte hi themselves : else the Cf^ 
nalwiiddmof God would never have adyliid, 
and much less have commanded tliem Soim. 

Fs'a8Ibi.t. adv. [frem ftavibU.] Vnm. 

cably. fO** 
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FEAST. II. ■ 

1. ^nentettlpi^«fi}iel»Ue;fc 

tom trait wffeMitaumben. 

li^'s our chief gufit IfheliHdJbeenftwtjieiw 
It liftjti been m i» gep in our grcal^^MIf. 

On Fhaiaoh't birfiida^ he made 
hHien'anti. Otiu Hi* HP, 

^ * Tlte lady of the leaf ordain'd tifiadt 
And made the lady of the flowV her j 

When, lo ! a bow^ aicended on the ^ain, 

With tttddcm seati ordain’d, and large fw dther 
train, ^ , . Vf^. 

* , An anniversary day of rgoicing either 
on a mil or religiouaccoasum. Oppo 
aedtoa/^f. 

ItiU day is called the/east of Cdapian.Shoh«e). 

S. SwnetningdeHckms to the palate. 

Many peome would, with reason, prefer the 
griping or an hungry belly to those dishes which 
are aj^oit to others. Jwwfce. 

To Feast, e. n. [from die nonn.j To eat 
sumptuously ; to eat together on a day ofl 


S'?!. 


Lichard and Northumberland, great friends, 
2>id/ceit toge^r. Shaketp, 

Tne ^risn n»ds, indeed ; but our church-war- 

Ftttd on% silTer, and give us the fartbings.Gay. 
7b Feast, v, a. 

1. To entertain sumptuously ; to enter- 
tain magnificently. 

He was entertained and /costed by the king with 
great shew of favour. Haywards 

2. To delight ; to pamper ; to gratify lux- 
uriously. 

All these are our's, all nature’s excellence, 
Whose taste or smell can bless thefeatted sense. 

Dryden. 

Fb’aster. r.*. [from/eaf<.] 

1. One that fares deliciously. 

Those/eosters could speak of great and many 

excelleucics in manna. ^ Taylor, 

2. One that entertains magnificently. 
FE'AstFUL. a^. [/rtwf and /«//.] 

1. Festive; joyful. 

The virgins also shall on feattful days 
Visit his tomb with fiowers, only beu ailing 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and loss of eyes. Milton, 
1 hereforc w sure 

Tliou,when the bridegroom with hh feattful friend j 
Passes to bliss at the mid-hour of night, 

Host gain'd ihy entrance, virgin wise and pure. 


2. Luxurious; riotous. 

The suitor train 

Who crowd his palace, and with lawless powV 
His herds and flocks m feattful rites devour.Pi^. 
Fe'asteite. # 1 . 8, [feast and rite.] Cus- 
tom observed in entertainments. 

His hospitalde gate, 

Unbarr’d to all, invites a numerous train 
Of daily guests ; wliose board with plenty crown’d 
Bevives the^coitritef old. Philifit 

Feat. n.s, [/mX^Fr.] 

1 . Act ; deed ; action ; exploit. 

Pyroclcs is his name, rmtowned far 

For nis bold/eoti, and hardy confldenoe ; 

Full oft approved in many a cruel war. Faiky Q. 
Tarquin's self he met, 

And struck him on his knee \ in that day’kfeotf, 
When he might act the woman in scene. 

He prov'd th^ best roan i’ th* Sfuthetp. 

Our soldiers are men of strong lieads for action, 
and perform such feaU as they are not able to ex- 
press. AddkonUSaekimir, 

2. A trick ; An artful^ festive^ or ludicrotis 
performance. 

The joints are more supple lo all feats of aeU^ 
v^y and motion in youth than afterwards. Aacon. 

Feat, otff, [fait, bien fait, Fr, kmo/ath 
tH^ad ’ 

1. Ready ; skilful ; ingenious. 


F E.A 

^ Never master had ' 

A page so kind, so duteous, dlmnti ^ ^ ^ 

1. ftlB now only urad in 

That feat man atcontroversv. ^(Ung]kd, 

, Nice : neat. 

Lcmk how well my garments sit upon me, 
Mochfeater than before. ^aketp, Tenmett, 

Fe'atbous. a^. ffroni^f.] Neat; dex- 
teroni. Obral^ 

Fe'atboiibly. adv. ^tremfeateout.} Neat- 
ly ; dexterously. Not in use. 

And with fine migers cropt full/eatouilv 
The tender stalks on blch. Spenter. 

FEATHER, n.s. ^elSep, Sax. feder, 
Germ. 

. The {dume of birds. 

Look, as 1 blow tlds feather from my face. 

^ Shak.HmylV. 

Tlie brave eagle does with sorrow see 
The forest wat^, and that lofty tree 
Which holds her nest, about to ne o’erthrown, 
Before the ftathen of her young are grown ; 

She will not leave them, nor she cannot stay. 

But bears them boldly on her wings artsy, WaUer 
When a man in the dark presses either comer of 
his eye with his Anger, and torus his eye away 
from his Anger, he will see a circle of colours like 
those in the jeathen of a peacock’s tail. Newtoti. 
I am bright as an angel, and light as n feather. 

2. Kind ; nature ; species : from the pro- 
verbial expression^ birds of a feather; 
that is, of a species. 

Clifford and the haught Northumberland, 

And of their feather many more proud birds. 

Have wrought tlie easy- melting king like wax. 

I^k. Henry VI. 

I am not of that feather to shake off 
My friend, when he most needs me. Shaketp, 

3. An ornament ; an empty title. 

4. [Upon ahorse.] A iiit of natural fHx- 

zling of hair, wt^iphy ii^ some places, rises 
above the lying hair, and there maJees a 
figure resembling the tip of an ear of I 
com. Farrier's Diet, 

To Fea'ther. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To dress in feathers. 

2. To fit with feathersu 
$. To tread as a cock. 

Dame Partlet mm the sovereign of his heart ; 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 
H^eather^d her a hundred times o-day. Dryden. 

4. To enrich ; to adorn ; to exalt 

They stuck not to say, that the king cared not 
to plume his nobility and people, to feather him- 
self Bocoff’f Henpf VII 

5, To feather ones Nest. [Alluding to 
birds which collect feathers, among other 
mateiials, for making their nest.] To get 
riches together. 

Fe'athbrbbd. n.s. [feather md bed,] 
A bed stuffed with feathers ; a soft bed. 

The husband cock looks out, and strait is sped, 
And meets his wife, which brings her ftatherhed, 

Fe'atherdriver. n.s. [/earffrimd 
drive.] One who cleanses ftMBwnrf by 
wliisking them abouf 


AfeaOierdriver I 
with the fine du^^ 

F&'athbred. , 
1. aotbedwitl 
I 

Hit eiustet on Id 
Bite fhHn the ga 


doeofhislttti 
I of feathers. 


tigs Ailed 
Defham. 


^ [from feather 
Imtners. 

ry with his beaver on, 
nighs, gallantly arm'd, 

W likefeotfcerd Mercury. 

Shaketp, Henry IV. 
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Sq when'the new-horn pheenix ArStis 
pjid feathered subjects alt adore tlieir queen* ^ 

* ... l/rwitn* 

^VJOifk’nlng the sky, they hover o’er and, sltroud 
xljgWiHiton sailors with sj‘eai}ier*d cloud; 

^ TnCti ships of uncouth form shall stem the tide, 
Aua fieOker'd people croud my wealt^ «)de.Pope. 

Vttiluresi harpies, ravens, cornforantSy and, 
amhitg many atner ^feathered eitatores, seveiaS At- 
tic winged boys perch upon the middle arches. 

Addieim, 

S. Fitted wiUiibM3iwg;cuTying feathers. 
An eagle had the ill hap to be struck with an 
arrow, fiather^d feom her own wing. UFitrange, 
Not thcliow they bend, nor boast the skill 
To give the feathered arrow wings to kill. Tape, 

Fe'atherbdoe. n.Sa 

Boards or plauksthat have* one edm thinner 
than another, are eelled featheredM stuff. Mosam. 
FB'ATHEREDOBD.<id;. [feather and edge,] 
Belonging to a feather edge. 

The cover must he made otyeathsredaed boards, 
in the nature of several doors with bulges Axed 
Uiereon. 

Fb'atherpbw. n.s. A plant both aingle 
and double; it is increased by ieeda or 
slips, and also by dividing die roots ; it 
flowereth most part of the Sumtner. , 
Mortimer's HushandrF* 
FiB'ather«6RA.ss. ft. a. [gt^amen plumo-> 
sum.] Aaherb. 

Fe'atherlbss. aiff, [from feather.] 
Without feathers. 

This so high grown ivy was like that fsatherlem 
bird, which weut about to h^ plumes of other 
birds to cover his nakedness . Howel's Vocal Forett. 

Fb'athkrLy. attf. [from feather.] Re- 
sembling feather • 

The accretion or pluvious aggelatlon of hail 
about the mother ana fundamental atoms thereof, 
seems to be eomc featherly particle of snow, aliho* 
snow itself be sexangular. Brown. 

Fe'athersbllbr. It. a. [feather and 
seller.] One who sells feathers for beds. 
Fe'athery. adj. [from feather.] Clothed 
with feathers. 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-uatches to hmjecAhery dames. 

Mili/on, 

Fk'atly. adv. [from feat,] Neatly; 
nimbly; dexterously. 

Foot it Really here and there. 

And sweet sprites and hurChen bear. Shak TempetL 
The roobn was up, and shot a g)e.troy light ; 

He saw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That /cariy footing seem’d to skim the ground, 

Dryden. 

Fe'atnbss. n. t.lpcKafeat.'l Neatness: 

nicety; dexterity. 

Fe'atcre. n.s. ■ ' 

1. Thecastorma--— . 
Report the/ctriuMfOetaVia, hsdwmm, mOL 

2. Anyhneagammmglevar^^ 

ThomilMfPK felrest of God’s efeatnres. 
Yet deaUi shdl spoil your goodly^- 

W^cotopare the face of a great ra^uSth 
« Ike ihaipiOter, and try if we can And out in his 
fekwm, the haughty, cruel, or unmer- 
OTW temper that discovers itsdf in the history. 

Addison on MeaaU. 

Though variousyeaturei 'did the sisters grace, 

A sister^s likeness was in every fnce,AddT$m*MOo 
To Fe'athre. v.a. To resemble in coun- 
tenance ; to favour. 

He liv’d in court most prais’d, most lov’d, 

A sample to the young'st ; to tli* more mature, 

A class that featured them. Shakeep. 

To Fbaze. V. a. [faisa, Fr.] 

1 . To untwist the end of a rope, and re- 
duce it again to its first stamma, 
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FEE 


St, Tobeat; to whip with rod8.^tiinri>r^A. 
To Febri'citatk. v, n. [febricitor, Lat.] 
To be in a fever. Diet, 

Febri'oulose. a^j. [febriculcsuBjlAt.] 
Troubled with a fever. Diet, 

F£BRIFU*G£. n. 8. Lat 

febrifitge^ Fr.] Any medicine service- 
able in a fever. Quinct/, 

Bitters, likeclioler. ere the best san^ruifiers, and 
also the htisijthriftigcs. F Unter m the Humoun. 
Fbdrifu'oe. adj. Having the power to 
.cure fevers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a most surprising good 
ofTect, Arbutliwt. 

Fe brile, adj. {ffbriH$y Lat /fftrt7e,Fr.] 
Constituting a fever ; proceeding from a 
fever. 


'I’he spirits, embroiled witli the malignitv in the 
Mood, and turgid and tnmified \.\\efSrile fer- 
mentation, arc by phlebotomy relieved. ITarwv. 

Fe'brdary. n. s. [Februarius, Lat] The 
name of the second month in the year. 

You have such a February face, 

So full of frost, of storm, and cloudiness ' Shak. 

Fe'ces. n.s, [faeces, Lat frets, Ft,] 

1, Dregs ; lees ; sediments ; subsidence. 

UcDcc the surface of the ground with mud 
And slime hestnear’d, tlie/rr« of the flood 
Receiv’d the rajs of heuv’n ; and sucking in 
The seeds f)f heat, lu w creatures did begin. Dryd. 

2. Excrement. i 


Ttie sjnifitoras of such a constitution are a sour 
•mell in tlicir feces. Arbuthnot on Ailments, 

Fe;cc;lence. ’ ifa^eulcntia. Lat.] 
Fecllency, ^ *• 

1, IMuddiness ; quality of abounding with 
lees or sediment. 


2. Lees ; feces ; sediment; dregs. 

Pour upon it Home very strong Ice, to facilitate 
the separation of \i% fecxilcncies. Boyle. 

Whether the wilding’s fibres are contrived 
To draw th’ earth’s purest spirit, and resist 
lUfeculcncCt whicli in more porous stocks 
Of cyder plants finds passage fiec. Philips. 

Fe'culent. adj, [ftecultnius, Lat f ecu- 
lent, Fr,] Foul; dreggy; excrementi- 
tious. 

But both his hands, most nlihy feculent. 

Above the water were on high extent. 

And fain’d to wash themselves incessantly,^ 

Yet nothing cleaner were for such intent. Fairy Q. 

They are to the body as the lieht of a candle to 
the gross and feculent snufT, which as it is not pent 
up in it, so neither doth it partake of its imnurity. 

G/unv Apalogu 

FECUND, adj. [fcecundne, Lat. fecond, 
Fr.] Fruitful ; prolifick. 

The more tickllMJic 3 ears arc, the less fecund or 
fruitfal 6f chUtkSllM they be. Oraunt. 

Fecund a'tiok. n.i. Utreundo, Lat.] 
The act of making fhimuDr prolifick. 

She requested these plants «l a anwiidne of fe- 
cundation, or to make her fruitfd. ^ ^ Broun. 


To Fecu'ndify. V, a. To make fifnitful ; 

to make prolifick. Diet, 

Fkcu'ndity. n,s. [from fecund; fecom^ 
diU, Fr.] 

1. Fruitfulness; quality of producing or 
bringing forth in great abundance. 

I appeal to the animril and viizt table produc- 
tions of the earth, llic vdht mimbcis whereof no- 
toriousJj' testify the extreme Juxuriunce amiye- 
cundity of it. ward 

2, Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of tlie nneients mention wine seeds that 

retain their /i cunthty forty years , and I have found 
that melon-seeds, after thirty years, arc best for 
raising of melons. Ray . , 


God could nevet create so ample a world, but 
he could have made a bigger ; fecundity of his 
creative power never gtowitig barren, nor being 
exhausted, Bentley. 

Fed. Preterite and parUdple para, of To 
feed. 

For on the grassy verdaTe as he lay. 

And breath’d tlie mshness of the early day, 
Devouring dogs the ^elpiess infant tore, 

Fed on his trembling limbs, and lapp’d tlie gore. 

Pope. 

Fe'dary. n.s. [ f<edui,LBtoOir from feu- 
dum,] This word, peculiar to Shake- 
speare, may signify either a confederate ; 
a partner ; ora dependent 
Damn’d paper! 

Black as the ink that’s on thee, senseless bauble ! 
Art thou a fedary for this act, and iuokest 
So virgin-like without ^ Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

Fe'deral. ai(/. [from feedus, Lat] Re- 
lating to a league or contract. 

ft is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as eating 
and drihkinc, both among Jews and Heathens, 
was wont to oc. Hamm. 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to all 
federal right and justme, both to part with Sardi- 
nia, their lawful territory, and also to pay them 
for the future a double tribute. Grew. 

Fe'bkrary. n. s. [from fasdus, Lat.] A 
confederate ; an accomplice. 

She’s a traitor, and Camlllo is 
A federary witiyicr. Shakey). 

Fe'deratb. a({;. [feeder^aius, Lat.] 
Leagued ; joined in confederacy. 

^EE. 71. s. [peoh, Sax.^e, Danish, cattle; 
feudum, low Lat feu, Scottish.] 

I . [In law.] All lauds and tenements that 
are held by any acknowledgment of su- 
periority to a higher lord. A II lands and 
tenements, wherein a man hath a perpe- 
tual estate to him and his heirs, &c. are 
divided into allbdium and feudum : al- 
lodium is every man^s own land, which 
he possesses merely in his own right, 
without acknowledgment of any service, 
or payment of any rent to any other. 
Feudum, or fee, is that which we hold by 
the benefit of another, and in name 
wliereof we owe services, or pay rent, or 
both, to a superior lord. And all our 
land in England, the crown-land, wliich 
is in the king’s own hands, in right of 
his crown, excepted, is in the nature of 
feudum ; for though a man have land 
by descent from his ancestors, or bought 
it for his money ; yet is the land of such 
a nature, that it cannot come to any, 
either by descent or purchase, but with 
the burthen that was laid upon him who 
had novel fee, or first of all received 
it as a benefit fh)m his lord, to him and 
to all such to whom it might descend, or 
be any way conveyed from him. So that 
no in England has directum domi- 
nium, that is, the veiw property or de- 
mesne in any land, out the prince in 
right of his cro ii f afjK^ tlyugh he that has 
fee has dominium, 

yet he owes a duty For tt and therefore 
it is not simply his own. ^ Fee is divided 
into two sorts ; /ee-absQlute, otherwise 
called /ee simple, and ^-conditional, 
otherwise termed /ee-UHW— Ffc-siraple 


is that whereof we are seised in those 
general words, To us and our heirs for 
ever: fee-taSl is that whereof we are 
seised to us and our heirs, with limita- 
tion ; timt is, the heirs of our body. And 
/re-tail is either general or specif : ge- 
neral is where land is given to a man, 
and the heirs of his body : fee-tail fa- 
cial, is that where a man and bis wife are 
seised of land to them and the heirs of 
their two bodies. Cowel. 

Now like a lawyer, when he land would kst. 

Or beljyee-simples in his master’s name. 

HuHicrCs Talc, 

Here’s the lord of the toil come to seise me fur 
a stray, for entering bis yee-simpie without leave. 

Shakesp. Hen. VI. 

2. Property ; peculiarity. 

What concern they ? 

The general cause ; or is it a fee-grief, 

Due to some single breast ^ Shakesp, 

3. Reward; gratification; recompense. 

These be the ways by wiiicb, without reward, 

livings in courts bo gotten, though full hard : 

J*or nothing theie is done without a fee. Hubbert, 
Not helping, death’s my fee ; 

But if I help what do j’ou promise me i Shakesp, 

4. Payments occasionally claimed by per- 
sons in office. 

Now th it God and friends 
Have turn’d 1113 enplive state to liberty. 

At our eiilargcineiit what are thy due fees? 

Shakesp Henry VI, 

5. Reward paid to physicians or lawyers. 

He does not refuse doing a good oflice for a 

man, because he caimot paj' tUeJee of it. Addison. 

0. Portion; pittance; share. Obsolete, 

In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 

Reserve to each cuttle their piopcrtyyeM. Timer. 

Fk'efarm. n,s, [fee and farm.] Tenure 
by which lands arc held from asuperlour 
lord. 

John surrendered his kingdoms to the pope, and 
took them back again, to hold in feejmm: which 
brought him into such hatred, as all his lifetiina 
after be was possest uitli fear. DavifS, 

To Fee. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To reward ; to pay. 

No roan fees the sun, no man purchases tlie 
light, nor errs if he walks by it. South. 

Watch the disease m time ; for when within 
The dropsy rages, and extends the skin, 

In vain for lieflehorc the patient cries, 

And /cf5 the doctor ; but too late is wise. Dryden. 

2. To bribe ; to hire; to purchase. 

I have long loved her, ana ingrossed opportu- 
nities to meet her ; feed every slight occasion, that 
could but niggardly give roe sight of Inr. Shah, 

3. To keep in hire. 

Inhere is not a thane of them but in his house 
I have a servant feed. Shakesp, Macbeth. 

FE'EBLE. adj. [foible, Fr.] Weak; de- 
bilitated; sickly; infirm; without 
strength of body or mind. 

^ The men carried all the feeble upon asses to Je- 
richo. 2 Chnm. 

Command th’ assistance of a faithful friend, 

Bat feeble arc the succours I can send. Dryden, 
How I have lov’d, excuse my falt’ring tongue ; 
Hy spirits Jeeble, and my pains are 

We carry the image of God in 
and immortal soul ; and tbougli we 
ruble and feeble, yet we aspire after eternal happs- 
nets, and finally expect a great exaltation of all 
our natural powen. , Btntky* 

Rhyme is a crutch that helps the weak idoog| 
S^ports the feeble, but retards the strong. 9 am. 
To FE'EBhB. v,a. [from the noun^ To 
weaken; to enfeme; to deprive oi 
strength or power* Not in use. 


strong. 

lOrydas, 
us, a rattonal 
be now mise- 
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Of u a CMtItt retwd hl^ and round, 

0Y subtile engine! and malicloui slight 
Is undermined from the lowest eround, 

And foundation forc’d andyeeWednuilc. 

Fairy Queen. 

Shall that victorious hand htfeebUdiWTe, 

That in Yoor chambers gave you chastisement ? 

Shake$p. KingMn. , 

Fkebikmi'NDET). ary. [feeble and mtW.] 
Weak of mind ; defective in resolution 
and constancy. 

Warn them that are unruly, comfort the/eebZe- 
minded, support the weak, be patient toward all 
men. ^ 

Fe'EBLENESS. 11 . [from feeble.] Weak- 
ness; imbecility; infirmity; want of 
strengtli. 

A better head Rome’s glorious body fits, 

^Tian \\U that shakes for age Kndfeehkwss. Shak. 

Some ill their latter years, through the feeble- 
neU of their limbi, have been forcea to study up- 
on their knees. imith. 

Fe'bbly. adv. [from feeble.] Weakly; 
without strength. 

like mine, thy gentle numhen feehhj creep. 

Thy tragic muse gives smiles, thy coiiiick sleep. 

Dryden. 

To FEED. V. a, [fodan, Goth, peban, 
poeban. Sax.] 

1. To supply with food. 

Her heart and bowels throuch her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help d him to pursue. 

J)rvden. 

Boerhaavc^cd a sparrow with bread four days, 
in which time it eat mure than its own weight. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 

2. To supply ; to furnish. 

A constant smoke rises from the warm sprincs, 
that /fed the many baths with which tlie islana is 
stocked Addison. 

The breadth of the bottom of tlie hopper must 
be half the length of a barleycorn, and near as 
lung as the rollers, that it may not feed them too 
fast. J^ortimer’sHndtandry. 

3. To graze ; to consume by cattle. 

Once in three years/eed your mowing lands, 
if YOU cannot get manure constantly to keep them 
in iieart. Mortimer. 

The frost will spoil the grass ; fiir which reason 
take care to feed it close before Winter. 

Mortimer^s Husbandry. 

4. To nourish ; to cherish. 

flow oft from pomp and state did I remove, 
Tofeed despair, and cherish hopeless love ? 

Prior. 

6. To keep in hope or expectation. 

Barbarossa learned the strength of the emperor, 
craftily /weiing him with the hope of liberty. 

tCnolles. 

6. To delight ; to entertain ; to keep from 
satiety. 

The alteration of scenes, so it be without noise, 
feeds and relieves the eye, before it be full of the 
same object. Bacon, 

7. To make fat. A provincial use. 

To Feed, v, 

1 . To take food. Chiefly applied to ani- 
mals food. 

To feed were best at home ; 

From thence the sawce to meet is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shak, Macbeth. 

2. To prey : to live by eating. 

I am not covetous of gold ; 

Nor care I, who doth feed upon my cost. Shak, 
Yon cry against the noble senate, who, 

Under the gods, keep you in awe, which else 
Would/ced on one another. Shaken. Coriolanus, I 
Galen speaketh of the curing of the scirrhus 
of the liver by milk of a cow, mtfeedeth upon 
certain herbs. Bacon, 

Some birds feed upon the berdes of this vege- 
table, Broitw. 
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He*/fedi on fruits, which of their owii actord, 
Thewilling grounds and laden trees afford. 

The Brach Ilians were all of the same race, lived 
In fields and woods, aadfed only upon ric^ milk, 
or herbs. Temple. 

j Allseed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

I Th’ extensive blessing of his luxury. Pope, 

3. To pasture ; to place cattle to feed. 

If a man shall cause a field to l)c eaten, and 
diftll put in his beast, and shall feed in another 
man’s field, he shall make restitution. £jr. xxii. v. 

4. To grow fat or plump. A provincial 
use. 

Feed. n. s, [from the verb.] 

1 . Food : that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks most about when he 
comes to the best feed, with a shrugging kind of 
treinour through all her principal parts. Sidney. 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one, 
their feed is much cheaper, because they cat no 
oats. Mortmer*8 Husbandry. 

2. Pasture. 

Besides his cote, his fiocks and bounds of feed 
Arc now on sale. Shakeep. Asyou like it. 

3. Meal; act of eating. 

Plenty hung 

Tempting so nigh, to pla» and eat my fill 
1 spared not : tor siien pleasure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never Itad 1 found. Milton. 

Fe'eder. n. a. [from feed.] 

1. One that gives food. 

The beast oMys his keeper, and looks up, 

Not to his master’s, but hie Jeedcr*s band. Denh. 

2. An exciter; an encourager. 

When thou do’st hear 1 am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou shalt be as thou was’f, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots. &iuh^. 

5. One tliat eats. 

With eager feeding food doth choak the feeder. 

iShakesp. 


But that our feasts 

In every mess have folly, and the feeders 

Jest witii it as a custom, Islmaid blush 

To see you so attired. Shukew. 

We meet in Aristotle with one kind of thrusli,' 
called the missel thrush, or feeder upon missel to. 

Broum^sVulg.Err. 

4. One that eats in a certain mode ; as, a 
nice feeder, a prosa feeder. 

But such fine^fcders are no guests for me ; 

Riot agrees not with frugality : 

Then, that unfashionable man am I, 

With me they’d starve for want of ivory. Dryd. 

To FEEL. pret. felt ; part, pass.^/f, v, n, 
[pelan, Sax.] 

1 . To have perception of tilings by the 
“touch. 

The sense of feeling can give us a notion of ex- 
tension, shape, and all otner ideas that enter at 
the eye, except colours. Addieon^s Sped. 

2. To search by feeling. See Feeler. 

They shcuild seek the Lord, if happily they 
might jfeeZ after him, and find him. AcU. 

3. To have a quick sensibility of good or 
evil, right or wrong. 

IVIan, vf ho feels for all mankind. Pope. 

4. To appear to the touch. 

Blind men say black ^eeZf rough, and 

smooth. ^ JPr^cn 

Of these tumours one feels flaccid and ninniled ; 
the other more even, flatulent and springy .3Zu»7}. 

To Feel. v.a. 

1. To jperceive touch. 

Suffer me tliat W^y feel the pillars. Judges. 

*2. To try ; to sdEnd. 

He hath writ tUs to feel my affection to your 
honour. Shakesp, 

3. To have perception of. 

The air is so Am, that a bird has therein no 
feeling of her winjp, or any resistance of lur to 
mopnt herself by. Raleigh. 
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4. To have aenae of external pain or p1ea» 
sure. 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce paius 

But wh^ should those be thought to ’scape, wlm 

Those rods of scorpions and those whips of steel ? 

Creech. 

5. To be affected by ; to perceive mentally. 

Would I had never trod this English earth, 

Orfelt the flatteries that grow upon it ! 

& Henry Vin. 
The wcil-sung woes shall sooth my pensive 
ghost; 

He best can paint them who cm feel them most. 

Pope, 

Notyoutlifiil kings in battle seiz’d alive, ^ 
E’cr/eft such grief, such terrour, and despair. 

Pope, 

6. To know ; to be acquainted with. 

His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of Ihuu!;!; little. 

Shakeip HenryXlll. 

Feel. n. a, [from the verb.] The sense 
of feeling ; the touch. 

The difference of tliese tumours will be distin- 
guished by the feel, Sharp*s Surgery. 

Ff/eler. fi. s. [from feel,] 

1. One that feels. 

This hand, whose touch, 

AVhosc ev’ry touch would force the feeler*s soul 
To th' oath of loyalty. Shakesp. Cymlteline. 

S, The horns or antenna; of insects. 

Insects clean their eyes with their forelegs as 
well as antennn^ ; and as they are perwtually Tcei- 
ing and searching before them with tncir^feteri or 
antennai, 1 am apt to think (hat besides wiping 
and cleaning the eyes, the uses here named may 
be ad m i tted. Derham's J ^hysico-Theology. 

Fe'eling. participial afy. [from feel.] 

1 . Expressive of great sensibility. 

O wretched state of man in self-division ! 

0 well thou say’st n feeling declaration 

Thy tongue hath made of Cupid’s deep incision I 

Sidney. 

Thy wailing words do much my spirits move, 
They* uttered aie in such njcclhg fashion. Sidney, 
Write ’till your ink be dry, and with vonr teais 
hloist it again; and frame some feeling Vine, 

1 hat may discover such integrity. Shakesp. 

2. Sensibly felt. This sense is not suffi- 
ciently analogical. 

A most noor man made lame to fortune's blows. 
Who, by tnc art of known and feeling sorrows,^ 
Am j>Tegnant to good pity. ShedUsp. 

I had a feeling sense 


I had a feeling sense 
Of all your royal favours ; but this last 
Strike, tlirough my heart. « ' 

Fe'eling. n.a. l^/eel.] 

1. The sense of ftijodi. 

_ Why was tlie sight 
To sue W tender ball as th eye confin’d ; 

So obno^ and so easy to be (Miench’d, 

AndiMit, atfeelmg, through all parts diffus’d, 
Thai she might look at will through every ? 

2. Power of action upon sensibility. 

The apprehension of the good. 

Gives but the greater feeling to the worse. 

Shakesp. Btchard II. 

3. Perception ; sensibility. 

Their king, out of a princely /re/ing, was sptr- 
ingand compassionate towards his subjects. Boowu 

Great persons had need to borrow other men’s 
opinions to think themselves happy : for if Uiey 
judge by their ownfLcUng, they cannot find it. 

JBaceii. 

As we learn what belongs to the body by the 
evidence of sense, so we Irani what belongs to llifJ 
soul by an inward consciousness, which may be 
called a sort of internal feeling Watts, 
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Fe'elingly. adv, [from 
1 . With expression ^ great sensibility* 
The princes inir''* 


^ s that he meant himself, 
who spake “ Sidney, 

He would not have talked so feelingly of Co- 
drus’s bed, if tliere had been room for a orofellow 
in it. 

2. So as to be sensibly felt 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

7 he season*s ditfcrrncc ; as tfie icy phanc, 

And churlish chiding of the Winter’s wind. 
Which when it bites and blows upon ray body, 
Ev’n till I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 

I'hi.s is no ti.iUcry : these arc couniellors, 
Thal/fch«;f/v persuade me what I am. Shaketp. 

lU' frt’hn^ly knew, and had trial of the late 
good, and of the new purchased evil. Raleigh, 

FEET. w,s. The plural of foot. 

ills brother’s image to his mind appears. 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings Knfeet 
witli fears. Vtrpe. 

Fe'etless. adj, [from feet. 'I Being with 
out feet 


OcoflVey of Poulloin broched three/eeth?si birds 
called Alicrioiis, u[>on his arrow. Camden. 

To FEIGN. vM. [ ftindre. Ft. Jingo, Lat 

1. To invent; to image by an act of the 
mind. 

Ahorainable, inutterahlc, and worse 
Than fables yet havej^e^w’d, or fear conceiv’d, 
fioigons, and hydras, and chim.iTas dire ^Mi/ton. 

JN'o Kuch things arc done us thou sayest, but 
thou Jeigntdst tliem out of tliine own heart. 

Neh. vi. 8. 

2 . To make a show of. 

Both his hands, most flltby feculent, 

Above the water v^ere on higli e^iteut. 

And feigned to wash themselves incessantly. 

Fairy Queen. 

3. To make a shew of; to do upon some 
. false pretence. 

Me ^ritle Delia beckons from the plain, 

Then hid in shadtfs, eludes her eager swain ; 

But /eigni a laugh to see me search around, 

And by tiiat laugh the willing fair is found. Pape. 

4. To dissemble ; to conceal. Now obso- 
lete. 

Each trembling leaf and whistling wind they 
hear, 

As ghastly bug their hair on end dues rear; 

1 et hotlido strive their fcai fulness to feign. 

Fairy Q. 

To Feign, r.n. To relate falsely ; to image 
from the invention; to tell fabulously. 

Tlierefore the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and 
floods ; 

Si’ice nought so stockish, hard, and full of rage, 
Bui mu&ick focibe tune doth change his nature. 

Shakesp. 

Fe'iGNEDLY. '^om feign.] In fic- 

tion ; not truly. 

Such is found to have been litMf tUbd feimedly 
in some of the heathens. '■ naean. 

Feigner, n.s, [frora/c/gii.] Iirrenter; 
contriver of a fiction. 

And these three voices differ ; all the things' 
dom^ the doing and the doer ; the thing feign^ 
the feigning and the Jtigner ; so the poem, the 
poesy , and the poet . lU n Jontetn. 

Feint, participial adj. [from feign, hr 
feigned*, or feini^ Fr.] Counterfbit ; 
seeming. 

The mil 111 by degrees loses iti iiAlural relish of 
real, solid Irutli, and i.s recoiiciied inseiisi ly to 
any thing that can h« but dressed up into any 
innt apj>c#irance of it. Locke. 

I El NT. n.$. [ feint, ¥r.] 

1. A false appearance; an offer ofsome- 
tJiinjLc not intended to be. 
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Coartly’s letter l« but %f^ to get off. 

2. A mow assault ; an appearance of aim< 
ing at one |Mrt, when anodber is intend- 
ed to be struck. 

But, in the breast encamp'd, prepares 
For well - bred/dntt and future wars. Prior. 

Fb'landers. 91 . «* Wonns in hawks. 

Ainsworth, 

To FELl'CTTATE. e. a. [/e/icifcr, Fr. 
felivito, Lat,] 

I • To make happy. 

I profess 

Myself an enemy to all other joys ; 

And And 1 am aloneyclicitatc 
In your dear highness’ love. Shakefp, 

What a glotmus entertainment and pleasure 
would fill and felicUate his spirit, if he could grasp 
all in a single survey. Watts. 

2, To congratulate. 

They might proceed unto forms of speeches^ 
felicitating the good, or depreciating the evil to 
follow. Brown. 

Felicita'tion. n.s. [Fr. from felicitate.] 
Congratulation. Diet. 

FELl'CITOUS. adj. Lat.] Happy. 

Did. 

Felicitously, adv. [from felicitous.] 
Happily, Diet. 

Felicity, n. s. [felicitas, Lat feliciict 
Fr.] Happiness; prosperity; blissful- 
ness; blessedness. 

The joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin, 
And grant that we, for whom thou diefest nie. 
Being with thy dtyir blood clean wash’d from sin, 
li ve for ever infelieiti/. Spenser's Sonnt ts. 

Others in virtue plac’d felicity: 

But virtue join’d with riches niid long life, 

111 corporal pleasure he, and careless ease. Milton. 

The feUcuies of her wonderful reign may be 
complete. Atterinirif. 

lluw great, how glorious a felicity, how ade* 
qi^te to the desires of a reasonable nature, is re> 
vealed to our hopes in the gospel. Rogers. 

Ff/line. n. s. [felinuSf Lat.] Like a cat; 
pertaining to a cat. 

Even as m tlie beaver ; from which he differs 

{ )rinci pally in his teeth, which arc canine, and in 
lis tail, which is feline, or a long taper. Crew. 

FELL. adj. [pelle, Sax.] 

1. Cruel; barbarous ; inhuman. 

It seemed fury, discord, madness fell, 

Flew from his Inn when he unfolds the same. 

Fahfai. 

So fellest foes, 

Whose passions mid whose plots have broke their 
sleep, 

To take the one the other, by some chance, 

Some trick not worth an egg, shall grow dear 
friends. Shakesp. 

2. Savage; ravenous; bloody. 

That instant was 1 turn’d into a hart, 

And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds, 

E'er since pursue me. Shak. Tioeljih Night. 

I know titce, love ! wild as the raging main. 
More fell than tygers on the Lybian pCiuii. Pope. 

Sconiiiig all tlie taming arts of man, 

The keen nyena,/el/cft of ihe fell. Thomson. 

Fsli.' J i. ». [pelle, Sax,] The skin ; the 
hide. Not used. 

Wipe thine eye ; 

The gottjers sbalPikiiPur tiieni, flesh and Jell, 

Ere they shall rndto w|Ha|L Shakesp. 

7 he time has been my Mps would have cool d 
To hear a night-shriek ; atd^y felt of hair 
Would at a dismal treatise and stir. Skak. 

To Fell. v. a. [fellen, Germ.] 

1 . To knock down ; to brihg to the ground. 
Villain, stand, or I’ll^e/Lt&e down. Shakesp, 
lip and down he traversconls grmind ; I 

Now wards a JHling blow, iiOw strikes ogain.Dan, j 
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Takiim the uoa]! dnd of hb inutketin hU hand, 
he struck hhn on the heed with the itock, and 
felled him, Raleigh. 

Hit fall, for the present, sUuck an earthquAe 
into all minds ; nor could the vulgar be induced 
to believe he was felled. Hmel. 

On their whole host 1 flew 
Unenu'd, and witlia trivial yreapoafeltd 
Theh choicest youth : they only ilvM who fled. 

Mihon, 

2. It seems improperly joined with down 
or along. 

Whom with such force he struck he felVd him 
down, 

And cleft tlie circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 

\ fell'd along a man of bearded face, 
ills limbs all cover’d with a shining case.Dryden. 

3. To hew down ; to cut down. 

I'hen would he iccm a farmer that would sell 

Bargains of woods, which he did lately fell.Hubb. 

Proud Arcite and fierce Pnlatnon, 

In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow ; 
Likeligiitiiiiig flam’d tlieir faulchions to and fro. 

A lid shut a dreadful gleam ; so strong they struck 
I’here seem'd less force requir’d io Jell au oak. 

Vryden 

Fell. The preterite of To fall. 

None on their feet might stand. 

Though standing else as rocks, but down th^/eb 
By thousands, angel on archangel roll’d. Tmlton. 

Fe'Ller. n.s. [from fell.] One that hews 
down. 

Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
against us. h. xiv. B. 

Felli'fluous. adj. [fcl and Jluo. Lat.] 
Flowing witli gall. Diet. 

Fe'llmonger. n.s, [from fell.] A deal- 
er in hides. 

Fe'llness. 11 , 8. [from fell.] Cruelty; 
savageness ; fury ; rage. 

When his brother saw the red blood trail 
Adown so fast, and ail his armour steep, 

For very fellness loud he ’gan to wcop.FairuQneen. 

Fe'lloe. n.s. Dan.] The cir- 

cumference of a wheel ; the outward 
part. 

Out, out, 

In general synod, take away her power ; 

Break ail the spokes and Jdlu^s from her wheel. 
Ami bowl the round nave down the hill of heav’n. 

Shaken . 

Axle-trees, naves, felloes and spokes were all 
molten. Kings 

FELLOW, n. s. [quasi to follow, Min- 
shew; from pe faith, and la^ bound. 
Sax. Junius ; fallow, Scottish.] 

1. A companion; one with whom we 
consort. 

In youth I had twehrefellom like unto myself, 
but not one of them came to a good end. Ascham. 
7’o be your fellow. 

You may deny me ; but 1*11 be your servant. 
Whether you will or no. Shakesp. Tempest. 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath. 

That one shoulu be the common good of both ; 
One soul should both inspire, and neither prove 
lih fellow's hindrance in pursuit of love ^ Vryden. 

2. An associate ; one united in the same 
affair. 

Each on his fellow for assistance calls ; 

At length the latul fabrick mounts the walls. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

3. One of the same kind, 

partial spirits still aloud complain. 

Think themselves injur’d that they cannot reign , 
And own no liberty, but where they may 
Without controul upon their Jellowt"pTc\. JVaikr. 

A shepherd had one favourite dog : ue fed him 
with his own hand, and took more care of him 
than of h\s fellows, V Estrange. 

, Fxlual; peer. 

So yon arc to be hcreaftcr/eWoai, and no longer 
setvants. Sidney. 
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It is often written fallt/ or fellp. 
mt, thou strumpet hortune! allyougudi. 



F E L 


F E L 


F E L 


Chieftain of the rest 

1 dioie him here : the earth shall him allow ; 

Hh fellows late, shall be his subjects now. Fairfax. 

6. One thing suited to another; one of a 
pair. 

When virtue is lodged in a body, that seems to 
have been prepared for the reception of vice ; the 
soul and the body do not seem to hufelUm^. 

Addison’s Spectator. 

6. One like or equal to another ; as, this 
knave hath not his fellouK 

7. A familiar appellation used sometimes 
with fondness ; sometimes with esteem ; 
but generally with some degree of con- 
tempt. 

This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 

—The same indeed ; a very vaWnut fellow. Shakesp. 

An officer was in danger to have lost his plate, 
but his wife made his peace ; wheieupon a ]deii- 
nnt fellow said t that he had been crushed, hut 
that lie saved himself upon his horns. Bacon. 

Full fifteen thousand Ui&tyJeUows 
With fire and sword the fort maintain ; 

Each was a Hercules, Y<ni tell us. 

Yet out they march’d like common men. Prior. 

8. A word of contempt : the foolish mor- 
tal ; the mean wretch ; the sorry rascal. 

Those great fellows scornfully receiving them, 
as foolish nirds fallen into their net, it pleased the 
eternal Justice to make tlicm sulVer dealh by their 
hands. Sidm y. 

Cassio hath here hern set on in the dark 
By Kodorigo, and that are ’scap'd. 

1 have great comfort from tWisJdlow : methinks 
he hath no drowning mark about him ; his com- 
plevion is j'erfeci gallo^^!s. Sluikesj). Tempesi. 

Opinion, that did help me to the ciown. 

Had still kept loyal to j)os*.ession ; 

And let me in rcj>ulelesi bHiiisliment, 

A fellow of no mark or likelihood. Shake.sp. 

How oft the sight of means, to do ill deeds, 
Makes deeds ill (ume ? for had’st thou not been by, 
AJelUno l>v the hand of nature mark’d, 

Quoted, and sign’d to do a deed of siiauie, 

I’his murder had not coiim' Into my mind. Shakesp. 

'I’he M oor's abus’d by ‘•(nue most villainous knave, 
.Some base notorious kua\e, some scurvy fellow f 

* \Sh(ikeo). 

’Vhv J( How hod taken more fish than he could 
S]>eiid wlnle they were sweet. L' Lsl range. 

As next of kin, Achilles’ arms 1 claim ; 
This/e//iiit' would ingraft a foreign name 
Upon oui stoi k, and the Sisyjihiiin seed 
By fraud and theft asserts his father’s hieed. Dryd. 

You will w'onder ln)w such an or«lijiary Jellou\ 
as this Mr. Wood, could have got liis Map sty’s 
broad seal. * Swift. 

You’ll find, if once the monareh acts the monk, 
Or, tohler-like, the paison will he drunk. 

Worth makes the man, and wanit of it ihc fellow ; 
'Hie rest is all Imt leatlur and prunella. Pope. 

y. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity 
with contempt. 

'1 he provost commanded his men to hang him 
up on tile nearest tree : then tlie felUno cried out 
that he was not the miller, but the miller’s man. 

Hayward. 

10. A member of a college that shares its 
revenues, or of any incoq)orated society. 

There should he a mission of three of ihc ftilmes 
or brethren of Solomon’s house, to give us know- 
ledge of tlie all airs and state of lliosc countries to 
whicli they were designed. Bacon* 

To Fellow, v* a. To suit with ; to pair 
with ; to match. Fellow is often used 
in composition to mark community of 
nature, station, or employment. 
Imagination, 

With what’s unreal, thou co-active art, 

Xnd fellow’ St nothing. Shake^, 

Fellow-commoner, n . s . 

1 . One who has the same right of common. 


He cannot appropriate, he cannot inclose, with, 
out the consent or all his feUow-commonerSt all 
mankind. Locke. 

2. A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fellows. 
Fellow-creature, n. s. One that has 
the same creator. 

Reason is the glory of human nature, and one of 
the chief emiiiencics whereby we arc raised above 
our fellow-creatures, the brutes, in this 1ow<t world. 

Watts's lAigick, Introduction. 

Fe'llow-heir. n. s. Coheir; partner of 
the same inheritance. 

The Gentiles should he fellow-heirs. Eph. iii. G. 

Fellow-he'lper. M. 5. Coadjutor; one 
who concurs in the same business. 

Wc oucht to receive such, that we mieht he 
fellow-helpers to the truth. Sfohn, 8. 

Fellow-la'bourer. n. One who la- 
bours in tlie same design. 

My fellow-labourers have commissioned me to 
perform in their behalf this office of dedication. 

Drydens Juvenal, Ded. 

Fellow-servant. ». s. One that has 
the same mastc^r. 

Nor less think we In heav’ii of thee on earth. 
Than of out Jellow-sermnt : hikI iiiquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton. 

Fair feUmc-servant ! may your gmitleear 
Prove more propitious to my slighted caie 
Thau the bright dames we serve. Waller. 

Their fathers and yours were fdlow-servants to 
the same heavenly master while they lived ; nor 
is that relation dissolved by their death, but ought 
still to operate among their surviving children. 

Atterhiiry. 

Fellow-so'ldikr. n. s. One who fights 
under the same commander. An en- 
dearing appellation used by officers to 
their men, I 


Come, fellow-soldier, make thou proclamation. 

Shakesp. 

Epaphroditiis, my brother and companion in 
labour, and frllow-sohlier. Phil. ii. 2.7. 

Fkllow-st\ji)ENT. n . One who stu- 
dies in company with another, in the 
same class, under the same master. 

I pry’tlicc, do not mock mv ,fcllow-sttulent. 

Shakesp. Hamlet. 

If you have no fellow-student at hand, tell it over 
with your acquaintance. Bntfs’s Logick. 

FELLow-.siJBjKrT. V . s . One who lives 
under the same government. 

'File bleeding condition of \\wir fellow-iuhjerts 
was a feather in the balance with llicir jirivate 
ends. .sa ift 

Fellow-.suffrrer. n. s. One who 
shares in the same evils ; one who par- 
takes the same sufferings w ith another. 


How happy was it for those poor rreatures, tliat 
your giace was made ihrir felhu-sufercr if And 
how glorious for you, that you chose to want ra- 
ther than not lelieve ^ Drvdni. 

We in some measure share the necessities of the 
poor at the same lime that we relieve llitm, and 
make ourselves not only their patrons hut fetloir- 
snfertj’s. Addistm's t^ptetator. 

Fellow-writer, n. s. One who writes 
at the same time, or on the same sub- 
ject. 

Since they cannot raise themselves to the re- 
putation of ihoir f el low-wrUfftt, they roust sink it 
to their own pitch, if they would keep iliemselve.s 
upon a level w itlijlhem. Addison. 

Fellow-fee'lSIng. «. 8. [fellow and 
/eelinfir.] 

1. Sympathy. 

It is a high dearee of inhumanity not to have a 
fellow-feeling of pEe misfortune of ihy brother. 

tj hUt range. 


2. Combination; joint interest: common- 
ly in an ill sense. 

Even your milkwoman and your nurserymaid 
have nfetlow-feeling. Arhuthnot, 

Fe'llow-LIKE. V a^. [fellow and like.] 
Fe'llowly. J Like a companion ; 
on equal terms ; companionable. 

All which good parts he graceth with a good 
fellovdike, kind, and respectful carriage. Carew 

One seed for another to make an exchange, 
Wfliti fdlowly neighbourhood seemeth not strange, 

Tusser, 

Fe'llow ship. It. s. [from fellow.] 

1 . Companionship ; consort ; society. 

This hoy camiol tell what he would have, 

But kneels and holds up hands f(*r fellowship, Shuk. 

From blissful bow’rs 

Of amarantiue shade, fountain, or .spring. 

By th’ waters of life, where’er they sat 

\u f( Ihwships of joys, the sons of hglit 

Hasted. Miltoyis Par. Ln^, 

There i.s no man but God puts excellent things 
into his ptinsession, to be used for the coniuiuii 
good ; for men are made for society and mutual 
Jellawithip. Calamy's Sermons. 

God having designed man fi>r a sociable creature, 
made him not only witii an inclination, and under 
the necessity to have Jellow.^^hip with tliose of his 
ow'u kind, but furnished him also with language, 
w hich was to be the gieat instrument and ceuienler 
of society. Locke. 

2, Association ; confederacy ; combina- 
tion. 

We would not die in tliat man’s company, 
That fears hisjellow.ship to die xvilh us. Shakesp. 

Those laws do bind men absolutely , even us they 
are men, although they have never any settlctl 
felhu'ship, nexer any solemn ngreemeiit among 
"themselves. ilwker. 

Most of the other (’hristiun princes were drawn 
into the felUnv&htp of that war. Knolles. 

B. I’2quality. 

4. Partnership ; joint interest. 

^ Nearer acquainted, now 1 feel by proof 
’J’hat fellowship in pain divides not smart, 

Nor lightens taught each man’s peculiar load. 

niradise Pe^aiued. 

O love ’ thou sternly dost thy power maintain. 
And will not bear a rival in tliey reign ; 

Tyrants and Ihou n\\ JiUowdiip il’.sdaiu. Thydrn. 

5. Company ; state of being together. 

The great eonteiition of the sea and skies 
Baricd our jLllowship. But hark, a sail ! Shakesp. 

0. Frequency of intercourse ; social plea- 
sure. 


In a great town friends are «:rattrred, so that 
I there is not that fellowship which is in less neigh- 
bourluaids. Bacon’s Essays 

1, Fitness and fondness for festal enter- 
tainments, w’ith ^ood prefixed. 

lie had by his excessive good fclUnythip^ mhich 
was grateful to all the compmiy, madelmiistlf |>o- 
pular with all ihe oilii|0fePt8 of the army. Clarennon, 
B. An establishment in the college, with 
share Jn itt revenue. 

CovwricB having, by extreme parsimony, saved 
thirty pounds out of a beggarly Jellowship, went to 
l^ndon. Su'ifl. 

9. [In arithmetick.] That rule of plural 
proportion whereby we balance accounts, 
depending between divers persons, hav- 
! ing put together a general stock, so th.it 
they may every man have his propor- 
tional gain, or sustain ids proportional 
part of loss. Cooker. 

Fe'lly. flrfa. [from/f//.] Cruelly; inhu- 
manly ,* savagely ; barbarously. 

Fair ye be sure, but cruel and unkind ; 

As is u t^ger, that with greediness 

Hunts after blood, uheii he by chance doth find 

A feeble beast doth felly him oppress. Spenser. 
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Felo-de-se. n, s. [In law.] He that 
committeth felony by murdering him- 
self. 

FE'LON. [fehn^ Fr. /r/o, low Lat. 
pel, Sax.] 

1. One who has committed a capital crime. 

1 upprchend thee for njelun here. Shakesp, 

'Flic wily'tox. 

Chas’d even amici’ the folds ; and made to bleed. 
Like felom, where they did the murd’ious deed. 

*■ Drpdeu. 

2. A whitlow ; a tumour formed between 
the bone and its investing membrane, 
very paiiilul. 

The malign paronychia is that which is cam- 
inoi»l> ealkd a Khw. Wiseman's Surgery. 

Fe'lon. Cruel; traitorous; itilumian. 
Ay me* what thing on earth, that ail things 
bleeds, 

Might be the cause of so impatient plight ! 
what fury, oi wliat fiend with felon deeds, 

Hath stirred up soinisehiesous despight ! irpc^iscr. 

Then bids prepare ih’ hospitable treat. 

Vain shews of love to veil hhJeUm liate. ^ Pi>])e. 

Fclo'niovjs. adj. [from felon.] Wicked ; 
traitorous ; villanous ; malignant ; per- 
fidious ; destructive. 

Thi*. man conceived tlie duke's de.alh ; hut w*!!.*!! 
was the motive of xUaX felonious conception is in 
the clouds. ^ WoUon. 

0 thievish night ' 

W hv should’st tliou, but lor some /e/omaus end, 

In tliy dark ianthoin thus close up the stars 
That nature hung in heav ’n, ami fill’d the lamps 
M ith e>t rlastiiig oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller ■' ^ Milton. 

In t\\^ Jilomous heart tluMiuh venoni lies, 

It docs but touch th^> Irish p< n, and dies, Vrydni, 

F elo'n loi ’ slv . adi'. [from ft lonious.] In 
a felonious way, 

Fe'lonous. adj. [from ftlon.] Wicked. 
Not used. 

1 am like for desperate dole to die, 
Ihrougli^/chmous force i»f mine eiiemv. Spenser. 

Fe'lony*. 7z. s. [filouicj Tv. Jdonia, low 
Lat. from felofi.] A crime denounced 
capital by tlie law; an enormous crime. 

1 will make IXjLbuy to diiiik small beer. 

Shahisp. iliitrii \T 

Felt. The preterite of Feel, which sec. 
FELT. ti. s. [frelr, Sax.] 

1. Cloth made of uool united without 
w'eaving. 

It were a dclicafe sli.atagcra to shoe 
A tn)op (*f horse with Jt it. Sliaktsp. King Liar. 

2. A hide or slin. 

To know whethei sheep me sound or not, s«'e 
that thdjfch be toCMIlKf McUirnn 's Ilushandrp. 

To Felt, v. a. [firoMi the noun.J To 
unite without weaving. 

The same w(hi 1 oiie man felts ioW# hat, another 
■weaves It into f Ji,(h, another into kfnMh^ HaU. 

ToFe'ltue. V. a. [from felt.] To clot 
tc^ether like felt. 

lii^iilUrcd 1 ^CK'*, that on his bf»som fell. 

On rugged uu/noi niis briers and thorns resemble. 

Fairfax. 

TRW'ccA.*n. s. [ fthv, Fr. fcl/con, Arab.] 

A small open boat with .six oars. TMct. 
FfMALF. n. s. [fimcllc, Fr. Jvmella, 

L t.J A she ; one of the sex w'hich 
br gs young; wot male. 

Godrrentid man in his own image, male tend 
Jtmul cieated he them. (hn. i. *27. 

If he olii r It of the lierd, wliethti it l»c male or 
ftmuU lie ^lmII oI!«t it without blemish. Lev. 
Men, lufjre divine. 

Ltd* ’d with intc/ttclual sense and soul, 

.e fters to their /tiwuie#, and their lords. Shak. 


Fe'male. adj 

1. Not male. 

Female of sex it seems. Milton* 

Swarming next appear’d 
The female bee, that feeds her husband drone. 

Milton. 

2. Not masculine ; belonging to a she. 

Other suns, perhaps. 

With their attendant moons thou wilt descry, 
Communicating male Mid female light ; 

Which two great sexes animate' the world. Millon. 
Add what wants 

In female sex, the more to draw his love. Milton. 

lie scrupled not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceiv’d. 

Hut fondly oveieome withyowa/e chaim. Milton. 

If by ajcmule hand lie had foresot n 
He was to die, bis wish had rather been 
'I he lance and double ax of tlie fair warrior queen. 

Dryden. 

3. Female Rhtjmes. Double rhymes so 
called, because in French, from wliich the 
term is taken, they end in e weak or fe- 
minine. These rhymes are female : 

Th’ excess of heat is but a fable ; 

M’e know the ton id zone is now found habitable. 

Cowley. 

The female rhymes arc in use with the Italian in 
ev(iy line, with the Spaniard promiscuously, anil 
withtlu hiench altciimtely, as appears from the 
Ahiriipie, the Pucelle, or any of (heir later poems. 

Dryden s Prt f. to Ann. Miruh. 

Feme Covert, n. s. [Fr.] A married >vo- 
man ; who is also said to be under covert 
baron. Blount. 

Feme Sole. n. s. [Fr.] A single woman ; 

an unmarried woman. 

Fr.MiNA LiTY. n. s. [from fremhia, Lat.] 
Female nature. 

If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of 
feminalitti take place, upon the increase or giowth 
thereof the masculine appears. liioien. 

Fe minine, adj, [feemininus, Lat.] 

1 . Of the sex that brings young ; female* 

lluis we chastise the god of wine 
With water that is J<mminc. 

\ util the cooler nxmph abate 

ills wrath, and so'coiicoiporate. Cleaveland. 

2. Soft; tender; delicate. 

Her hcdv’nly form 

Angelick, but more soft and feminine, Milton. 

3. Effeminate; emasculated; tvanting man- 
liness. 

Nini.is was no man of war at all, but altogether 
Jtnnnine, and subjected to ease and dtlicacv. 

Halcigh's History. 

Fe'mini ne. n. s. A she; one of the sex 
that brings young ; a female. 

O ’ why dill God create at last 
'I’his novtlty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature '' And not fill the world at once 
W ith men, as angels, withoutyeTninme ? Milton. 

Ff/morAL. adj. [femoralis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the thigh. 

Tile largest ciooked needle should be used in 
taking up ihe femoral arteries in anijiiitution. 

Sharj). 

FEN. n» s. fpeiin, Sax. venne, Dut.] A 
marsh ; low flat and moist ground ; a 
moor ; a bog. 

Mexico is a stands in the midst i/f a 

great marsh or fen*' Abbot's Dcscrip. of the Woild. 

T go alone, ja 
Like to a lonely dragon, 

Ifiakes fear’d and talk’d of itlibre than seen. 

Shakesp. 

'J'he surface is of black earth. Woodward. 
He t(* Porlina’s wal'ry manhes went ; 

A long canal the muddy fen divides, 

And with a clear unsulW’d otirrent glides. 

Addison. 


FEN 

Fe^nberry. n. $. [jfen mud berry ] A 
kind of blackberry. Skinner. 

Fence, n. s. [from defence.] 

1. Guard ; security ; outwork ; defence. 

That proved not fence enough to the reputation 

of their oppressors. Decay of Futy. 

There’s no fence against inundations, carlFi- 
quakes, or hurricanes. L' Estrange. 

’J’o nut them out of their parents view, at a 
great distance, is to expose them to the greatest 
dangers of their whole life, when they have the 
least fince and guard against them. Locke. 

Let us hear inis awful corpse to Csesar, 

And lay it in ins sight, that it may stand 
Aftnct betwixt us and the victor’s wrath. Addison 

2. inclosure ; mound ; hedge ; fortified 
boundary. 

In vain did nature’s wise command 
Divide the waters from the land. 

If daring ships, and men profane. 

Invade ih’ invdolahle main ; 

I’lr eteriuil /cam overleap, 

And jiass at will the boundless deep. Dryden. 
Shall I mention make 

Of tlie vast mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 

Oi the disd.iinful sea, that, shut from thence, 
Koars round the structure, and invades the fence f 

Dryden. 

F.iiiploy their wiles and unavailing care, 

I'o pass Xhe fences and surprise the fair. Pope. 

3. ^I'hc art of fencing ; defence. 

I bruised my skin th’ other day, with playing at 
sword and dagger with a master ot fence. Shakesp. 

4. Skill in defence. 

I’ll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

Despite las nice Jence luiti Ills active practice. 

Shakesp. 

To Fence, v. a. 

1 . To inclose ; to secure by an inclosure 
or hedge. 

Th’ inhabitants each pasture and each plain 
I)cstro\od have, each field to waste is laid ; 

1 1 \ fenced towers bestowed is their grain, 

Before thou cam’st this kingdom to invade. 

Fairfax. 

He hiilh/enccff up iny way that 1 cannot pass, 
and set darkness in my paths. Job, xix. B. 

Thou hast clotlu’d me with skin and fiesh, and 
]msX fenced me with bones and sinews. Job, x. 11. 

He went about to make a iuidgc to a strung 
city, which was /cneed about with walls. 

i? Mae. xii. Tl. 

See that the churchyard hcjem'cd in with a de- 
cent rail or other inclovure. Avliffe's Parergon. 

2. To guard ; to fortify. 

So mnch of adders wisdom I have learnt. 

To /rnce ray eariiCHinst thy sorceries. Milton. 

W ith love to fiiend, th’ niqiatient lover went, 
Feiw'd from the thorns, and tiod the deep descent. 

Drydtn. 

To Fence. %\ n. 

1. To practise the arts of manual defence ; 
to practise the use of weapons. 

He having got some iron, should have it beaten 
into swords, and put into his servants hands to 
jence with, ami bang one aiiolhet. Locki. 

2. To guard against ; to act on the defen- 
sive. 

Vice is the more stubborn as well «t the more 
dangerous evil, and theiefore in tlie first pince to 
hv fenced against. Loi I e. 

3. To fight according to art, by obvialing 
blows as well as giving. 

If a throstle sing, he falls stiail a capering : 
lit w’ill /rnee with his own shadow. Shakesfi 

A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred *, 

'I’lie stooping warriors aiming head to head, 

Engage thoir clashing horns ; with dreadful sound 
'I'he forest rattles, and the rocks n bound : 

They fence and pnsli, and, pushing, loudly roar, 
’J’heir dewlaps and their sides are b^ath’d in gore. 

Drydefi. 

A mail that cannot /cticc will keep out of bullies 
and gamesters company. Ijocka. 
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Theie» belitt polemical arts, could no more be 
learned alone Inan/eficing or cudgclplayinp. 

Ai'buthnot and Pope. 

Fe'nceless. a^, [from ftnet.] Without 
inclosure; open. 

Each motion of the heart rises to fury, 

And love in their weak bosoms is a rago 
As terrible as hate, and as destructive : 

So the wind roars o’er the vf ide fctteelcsi ocenu, 

And heaves the billows of the uoiliug deep, 

Alike from North, from South, lloive^tJane Short. 

Fe'ncer. n. 5. [from fence.'] One who 
teaches or practises tne use of weapons, 
or science of defence. 

Calmness Is great advantage ; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm hitn at his fire, 

Mark all his wand’rings, and enjoy his frets ; 

As cunniiigjfcncm suffer heat to tire. Herbert. 

A nimble/enrcr will put in a thrust so quick, that 
the foil will be in your bosom when you thought | 
it a yard off. 

Ff/ncible. adj. [from fence,] Capable 
of defence. Addison, 

Fe'ncingm ASTER, w. s, [fencc and mas- 
ter.] One who teaches the science of‘ 
defence, or the use of weapons. 

Fe'ncingschool. IKS, [/r«feand5r//oe/.] 
A place in which the use of weapons is 
taught. 

If a man hr to prepare his son for duels, T had 
rather miuo should be a good wresilei than tin or- 
diiiarj’ fencer, which is the most a gentleman can 
attain to, unless he will be const iintly in the faic- 
inff school, and every day exeicising. troche 

FEN-riucKET. n. s,\frriUotal])fi, ] An 
insect tliat digs itself holes in the ground. 

To Fend, v, a, [from defend,] To keep 
off ; to shut out. 

Spread with straw the heddini: of thy fold, 

With fein beneath toJi7id the hitter cold. Dryilcn 

To Fend, v, n. To dispute; to shift off 
a cliarge, 

'llu* dexterous management of terms, and being 
able to jtnd and prove with tikm, passes for a 
great ]mit of learning : but it is learning distinct 
tr«)m knowledge. LiK'ke. 

Ff/nder. 71, s. [from fend.] 

1, An iron plate laid before the fire to 
hinder coals that fall from rolling for- 
ward to the floor. 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the side of a 
ship to keep off' violence. 

Fenkra'tion. w. s, [fcenei'atifl, Lat.] 
Usury ; the gain of interest; the prac- 
tice of increasing money by handing. 

The hare figured not only pusillanimity and ti- 
midity tiom its temper, \)\i\ JnuralUm and usury 
from Its fecundity and supt‘iletation. Brawn 

Fenugreek, n. s, [foenum Gracum, 
Lat.] A plant. 

Fe'nnel. «. s. [foeniculutn, Lat.] A 

plant of strong scent 

A sav’i V odour blown, more pleas'd my sense 
Than smell of sweetestyennei, or the teats 
Ofcwc,orgont, dropping with milkatcv’ti, Milton. 

Fennelflower, n. $, [nigelia,] A 

plant. 

Fe'nnelgiant. n. s, [ferula,] A plant 

Fe'nny. atlj, [from/ew.] 

1 , Marshy ; boggy ; moorish. 

Driving in of piles is used for stone or brick 
houses, and that only where the ground proves 
fenny or moorish. Moxon. 

The hungry crocodile, and lusxlng snake, 

Lurk in the troubl’d stream aud finny brake. Prior. 

2. Inliabiting the marsh. 

Fillet of a ^ny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shahnp, 


F E R 

Fknnystones. n,s, A plant 

Fe'nsucked. adj. [ fen and suck,] Suck- 
ed out of marshes. 

Infect her beauty, 

YoMjensuclcd fogs, drawn by the powerful sun. 

ShaLsp. King Lear. 

FE'OD. n, s, [feodum, low Lat.] Fee ; 
tenure. Diet. 

Fe'odal. adj, [ feodal, Fr. from feod.] 
Held from aiiollier. 

Fe'odary. n. s. [from feodum, Lat] One 
who holds his estate under the tenure of' 
suit and service to a superiour lord. 

Hanmer. 

To FEOFF. v,a. lfi(fftfferA[r.feoJfare, 
low J^at.] To put in pos.session ; to in- 
vest with right. 

Fkofff/e. n,s. [^feojfafus, Lut. JieJfr, Fr.] 
One put in possession. 

'I’lii* late earl of Desmond, before his breaking 
forth into rebellion, conveyed secietly all his lanrU 
tnjinffees in trust, in hope to have cut off hei 
majesty from the escheat «»f his lumls. Sptnscr. 

Fe'offer. 71 . s. [feoff at ot\ low Lat.] One 
who gives posse^'Sion of any thing. See 
Feoffment. 

Fk'offment. 71. s, [feoffamentnm, Lat.] 
The act of granting possession. 

Any gift or grant of any honours, casdch, lands, 

i or otlier immoveable things, to another in fee 
simple, that is, to him and his heirs for ever, by 
the delivery ol seisin of the thing given : when it 
is> in wiiting, it is called a deed of jtofinent ; and 
in t veiy (he giver is called the feofler, 
fi off at or, \i\i\ he that leceivtlh hv virtue thereof 
ihv \n>i\€e,fiof}utns. 'I he priiper dilFercnee he- 
tween a feolhr and a donor is, that the (e{)fh*r 

gives in fee-simple, the donor in lee-tail. Coutll. 

Fera'itty. 71. s, [feracitas, Lat.] Fruit- 
fulnc.ss; fertility. JJid. 

Fe'rai.. adj, [fe7^ali$, Lat.] Funcrenl; 
deadly. Diet. 

Fer t a'tion . n, s. [feriatio, Lat.] The act 
of kccjting holiday ; cessation from work . 

As though there were nny Jeriatwn in nature, 
this season is romnionly teiined the physiL-iaiis 
vacation. Brou n. 

FE'IUNE. adj. [ferinus, Lat.] Wild; 
savage. 

The only difficulty is touching those ferine, 
noxious, and uutameable beasts ; as, lions, lygers, 
wolves, hears. Hale. 

Feri'nknks.s. n, s, [from ferine,] Bar- 
barity ; savageness ; wildness. 

A femie and necessitous kind of life, a conver- 
sation with those that vvere l.Ulen into a barbarous 
habit of life, would assimilate the next generation 
to bai biirism and ferinenea. Hale. 

Fe'rity. n. s. [feritas, Lat ] Barbarity ; 
cruelty; wildness; s>avagenrss. 

lie reduced him from the most abject and stupid 
ferity to his senses, and to sober reason. 

Woodwaid^s Natural Hdorv* 

To FERMENT, v, a, [/rmrwfo, Lat. 
fermenter, Fr.] To exalt c i- by 

intestine motion of parts. 

Ye vig’rous swains ! while youth fermenti your 
blood, 

And purer spirits swell ihctprightly Hood, 

Now range the hilU,tbc thickest woods beset. 
Wind the shrill ^m,or spread the waving net. Pc^. 

To Ferme niv V, n. To have Qxe parts 
put into intestine motion. 

Fe'rment. ils. [ferment, ¥r,fertnenium, 
Lat.] 

1. Th9k whidi causes intestine motion. | 
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The semen j)uts b males into a f[ever upon im- 
pregn.itidu ; ami all animal humours which poison, 
are putiefying /omfu/s. Flayer. 

2, Intestine motion ; tiimttlt. 

Subdue and cool the jnmtnt of de.sire. llogers. 

Feume'ntable. adj, [from ferment.] 
Capable of fermentation. 

Ffhmf/ntal. adj. [from frment.] Hav- 
ing the power to cause fermentation. 
Not used. 

CucumheiH, licing waterlsh, fill the veins with 
crude aud windy sero^Jitirs, Ifiat contain little s.dt 
Ol spint, and debilitate the vital acidity and fn*- 
mentnl faculty of the slomm It. Bioun. 

F EKM K NT a'tion. 7/. .V. [fermenfat io, I.at.] 
A slow motion of the inte.stitie partieie"^ 
of a mixt body, arising usually from tlie 
operation of some active acid matter, 
which ravifioB, I'xalts, and subtilizes the 
soft and suljihuivfnts particles ; as wlu n 
leaven or yeast ratifies, lightens, and 
ferments bread or wort. And this mo- 
tirm iliffers much from that usually called 
ebullition or effervescence, which is a 
violent boiling and .stnigglingbetween an 
acid and an alkali, when mixed tog(*ther. 

Harris. 

The juice of papes, after fermtntation. will 
yield a spirtiiis ard< us. Boyh 

A man, by tumbling ids tiunigblx, .'ind ionnln^ 
them into exjiressions, gives tliem si new kind i f 
firmintathn; which works them into ii lliiei hodv , 
and makes tliein much clearer tlijin lhe\ wiue h* - 
fore. Collier an Friendship 

'i'he sap, in fluent dance, 

And \iVQ\y Jermt ntalvm, iiKMinling, spreads 
All tins innumeroiis colour’d .scene of things. 

Thimson 

Fkrme'ntative. adj, [from f€7'me7it.] 

I Causing fermentation; having the power 

1 to cause fermentation. 

AronmUcal spirits destroy by their fcrmcnialu e 
heat. ArhuthiOt 

FERN. n. 8, [peapn. Sax.] A plant. 

The leaves arc formed of a nuinlicrof small | in- 
nules, dentated on the edges, and set close one 1)\ 
another on slender rihs. On the back of thesV 
pinnnlcs are produrejl the seeds, small and ev- 
Ircmcly numerous. Ihe country jieople esteem 
it .( sovereign remedy decocted for the rickets in 
children. UiU. 

T31ack was the forest, thick with herch it stood. 
Horrid with /im, and intricate with thorn; 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beasts weio 
worn. Druden. 

There are great varieties of fem in difterent 
parts of tlie world ; but they are seldom cultivated 
in gardens. Milter. 

Fe'rny. adj. [from .Qymgtown 

with fem. 

The herd sii fiu^, did late repair 
To^ert yliqatkif and to their forest-lare. Dryden. 
Fer^'ciods. adj, [fe7'ox, Lat./erocf, Fr.] 

1. Savage; fierce. 

Smodley rose in majesty of mud ; 

Shaking trie horrors of his ample brows, 

And envhferonous feature grim with ooze. Pope, 

2. Ravenous; rapacious. 

The hare, that becometh a prey unto mnii, un(o 
beasts and fowls of the air, is fruitful even unto 
superfetation; but the lion awA jnocwns .mnnal 
hath young unesbut seldom, and hut one at u tinn . 

Broun s Vulg 

Fero'city. n.s. [ftrocitas, Lnt. f rot if t , 
¥r, ferocious,] Savageiiess; wildnesb; 
fierceness. 

An uncommon /erocifv in my countenance, with 
the remarkable flatness bf my nose, and extent of 
my mouth, have procured me the name of lion. 

Addimft Guardian. 
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Untaught, unoultivatcd, as ihey were 
Inhospitable, full of ferocity. Phdips'i Briton, 

Fe'rreous. a^, {ferrtus, Lat.] Irony 
of iron. 

In the body of glass there is no ferreons or mag 
iietical nature. Broiwi’s Vulgar Errours. 

FERRET. It. ». [fund, Welsh; Juret, Fr. 

Jcrret^ DuL viverra, Lat.] 

I . A kind of rat with red eyes and a lonjy 
Unout, used to catch rabbits. They are said 
to have been brou|?ht hither from Africa. 

With wbal an eager earnestness she looked, 
haring thieutning not only in her ferret eyes, but 
while she spoke, her nose seemed to threaten her 
chin. Sidney, 

Cicero 

I,ooks with such Jvrret and such fiery eyes 
As we have 8ecn*him. Shakeqj. JiUtug Casar. 
Coneys are taken either by^crrrti or purse>nets. 

Mortimer. 

2. A kind of narrow woollen tape. 

To Fe'rret. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
drive out of lurking places, as the ferret 
drives the coney. 

The archbishops had ferretted him out of all his 
holes. Heuhn. 

Fe'rreter. n. s, [from fn^ret,] One 
that hunts another in his privacies. 

Fe rriage, n. s. [from ferry,] The fare 
paid at a ferry, 

Fkrru'gitsous. ad], [ ferrti^ineux, Fr. 
fermginvus, Lat.] Partaking of the 
particles and qualities of iron. | 

They nre coM. hot, purgative, diuretick,yerru- 
gmous, saiine, petrifying, and bituminous. Ray, 

Fe retle. n. s. [from feri'um iron, Lat] 
An iron ring put round any thing to 
keep it from cracking. 

I'he fingers ends are strengthened with nails, as 
we fortify the ends of our staves or forks with iron 
hoops or ferrules. Ray. 

To FERRY. V. a. [papan to pass. Sax. fa/ir, 
CJerm. a passage. Skinner imagines 
that tliis whole family of words may be 
deduced from the I^tin veho. I do not 
love Latin originals ; but if such must 
be sought, may not these words be more 
naturally derived from ferri to be car- 
ried .?] To carry over in a boat. 

Cy modes heard and saw, 

He loudly call'd to such as were aboard, 

The little bark unto the shore to draw, 

And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Queen, 

To Ferry, v. n. To pass over water 
in a vessel or carriage. 

TIicM hurried %|ck to fire. 

They /my over wIsLetkasan sound 

Both to and fro, their lonow to augment. Milton. 

Fe rry. \ n. s. [from tl^e verb, and 
Fe'rryboat. j boat,] 

1 . A vessel of carriage ; a vessel in which 
goods or passengers arc carried overwater. 

By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other side of that wide strand. 

Where she was rowing, and for passage sought : 

Him needed not lung cull, the soon to hand 
Her Jerry brought. Fatry Queen. 

Bring them with imagin’d speed 
Unto the Trajcct, to the common ferry 
Which trades to Venice. Shaketp. 

A ferryboat to carry over the king^s household. 

^ xix. 18 

I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary 
ferry,' Addison, 

2. T^hc passage over which the ferry boat 
passes. 

Fk'rryman. fi. s. [ferry and man.] 
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One who keeps a ferry; one who for 
hire transports goods and passengers 
over the water. 

1 nast, inelhought, the melancholy flood, 

With that grim J'erryman which poets write of. 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. ^lakesp. 

The cunnuunymyWn of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made 
by the Greeks the Jhryman of hell, and solemn 
stories raised after liiin. Brown. 

The grisly /err^men of hell deny’d 
^ A<)neas entrance, ’till he knew his guide. Roscom, 

Ferth or Forth, Common terminations 
are the same as in English an army 
coming from the Saxon word pyp^. 

Gibson, 

FE'RTILE. adj. [fet'tile, Tr.fertilis, Lat. 

1. Fruitful; abundant; plenteous. 

1 had hope of France, 

As firmly as I hope foxjrrtile England. Shakesp. 

1 have had a large, a fair, and u pleasant field 
hojertilct that it has given me two harvests in f 
Summer. Druden. 

1 ask whether in the uncnltivated waste of Ame- 
rica, a thousand acres yield as many convenicii- 
cies of life as ten acres of cquallyyirfi/c land do in 
Devonshire ? Locke. 

View the wide earth adorn’d with hills and 
woods, 

Rich ill her herds, and fertile by her floods. 

Blackmorc. 

2. With (^before the thing produced. 

The earth is fertile o/‘all kind of grain. Camden 
This happy country is extremely' fertile, as of 
those above, so likewise oj its producti(»iis under 
ground. TfWimrd. 

Fe'rtileness. n. s, [from fertiie,] Fruit- 
fulness ; fecundity. 

To Ferti'litate. V. a. [from fertile,] 
To fecundate; to fertilize; to make 
fruitful or productive. Not in use. 

A cock will in one day Jcriilitate the w hole race- 
matioii or cluster of eggs not excluded in many 
weeks after, Ihown. 

Fertility, n. s, [fertilitas, Lat.] Fe- 
cundity ; abundance ; fruitfulness ; plen- 
teousness. 

I will go root away 

The noisome weeds, that without profit suck 
The soil’s Jertility from wholesome llowers. 

Shakes}} Rich. IT. 
Paradise itself exceeded in beauty and fertility ; 
and these places bad but a resemblance thereof. 

Raleigh's JJistory. 
I'he quickness of the imagination is seen in the 
invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accu- 
racy in the expression. Dryden. 

To inundations Egypt, through which the* Nile 
flows, and the Indies owe their extraordinary fer- 
tility, and those mighty crops they produce after 
these waters are withdrawn. Woodward. 

To Fertili ze, v. a. [fertilizer, Fr.] To 
make fruitful ; to make plenteous ; to 
make productive ; to fecundate. 

Rain-water carries alone with it a sort of terres- 
trial matter that Jertilitet tne land, as being proper 
for the formation of vegetables. Woodward, 

Fe'rtily, adv. [from fertile.] Fruit- 
fully; plenteously; plentifully; abun- 
dantly. 

FE'RVENCY. n. $. [fervens, Lat.] 

1. Heat of mind ; ardour; eagerness. 

Yenc diver 

Did hang a fish on hit hook^ which he 
With/b-wncy drew up. ' f Shake*}}. 

2. Pious ardour ; flame of devotion ; zeal. 

We have on all sides lost flM>st of our first fer- 
vency towards God. llocker. Dedication. 

There must be zeal nndfifrttency in him wliich 
proposeth for the rest those sillti end supplications, ! 
whicli tliey by tbeir joyful Ecclaiuations must i 
ratify. Hooker. I 
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When yon pray, let it be with attention, with 
fervency, and with perseverance. Waht, 

Fe'rvent. adj, [fervent, Lat, fervent, Fr.j 

1. Hot; boiling. 

The fountains 

Bubbling wave did ever freshly wade 
Ne ever would through^m;ea( Summer fade, 

_ , , , Renter, 

From the phlegmatick humour, the proper allay 
of fervent blood, will flow a future quietude and 
serenitude. Wotton. 

2. Hot in temper ; vehement. 

They that are more fervent to dispute, l>e not 
always the most able to detenniiie. Hooker. 

3. Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal; flam- 
ing with devotion. 

'I'his man heing/ervent in the spirit, taught dili- 
gemly tlic things of the Lord. Acts, xviii. 25. 

So ‘spake ihej'ervent angel ; but his zeal 
None secimded, us out of season judg’d. 

Or singular and rash. Milton's Par. Lost. 

L(*t dll enquiries into the raysterious points of 
theology be carried on with fervent petitions to 
God, that he would dispose their minds to direct 
all their skill to the promotion of a good life. South. 

Fk'rvently. adv, [from fervent.] 

1. F^gerly; vehemently 

They all that charge did fervently apply; 

With greedy malice and importune toil. Fairy Q. 

2. With pious ardour ; with holy zeal. 

Epaphras salutetb you, labouring J'ervently for 

you in praters. Col jv. if. 

He caies not how or what he suffers, so he sufiPer 
well, and he the friend of Christ ; nor where nor 
when he snlFers, so he may do it frequently, J'er- 
vently, and acceptably. layUrr. 

FE'RVID. adj, [fervidus, Lat,] 

Hot; burning; boiling. 

Vehement ; eager ; zealous. 
Ferv'idity. n. s. [from fervid^ 

Heat. 

2. Zeal ; passion ; ardour. DioU 

Fk'rvidnkss. n. s. [from fervid.] Ar- 
dour of mind ; zeal ; passion. 

As to the healing of Malchus’s ear, in the ac- 
count of the meek Lamb of God, it was a kind of 
injury done to him by the fervidiuss of St. Peter, 
who knew not yet what spirit he was of. Bentley. 

FERULA, n. s. [ferule, Fr. from ferula 
giant fennel, Lat.] An instrument of 
correction with which young scholars are 
beaten on the hand ; so naitted because 
anciently the stalks of fennel were used 
for this purpose. 

These ditFcr as much as the rod and ferula, 

Shaw's Gramm, 

To Ff/rule. V. a. To chastise with the 
ferula. 

Fervour, n. s. [fervor^ Lat ferveur, Fr.] 

. Heat ; warmth. 

Were it an undeniable* truth that an eflectual 
fervour proceeded from this star, yet would not tbe 
same determine the opinion. Brown. 

Like bright Aurora, whose refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of ensuing day, 

And warns the shepherd with his flocks retreat 
To leafy shadows, from the ihreatned heat. WaUer. 

These silver drops, like moniing dew, 

Foretell the fervour of the day ; 

So from one cloud soft showVs wc view, 

And lilasting lightnings hurst away. 

2. Heat of mind; zeal. 

Odious it must needs have been to abolish tliat 
which all harl held for the space of many ages, 
without reason so great as might in the eyes of ini- 


( mrtiaJ men ap|)car suffleient to clear them from all 
>Ig 


lame of rasli proceedings, if in fervour of zeal 
they had removed such things. Hooker. 

Haply despair hath acizM her; 

Or, wing d with fervour of her love, she’s flown 
Tit h«*r desir’d Fosthumus. Shaketp, Cymbeline 
3. Ardour of piety. 
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There will he at Loretto,^ in a few j^es more, 
jewoln of the greatest value in Europe, iAhe dcvo- 
liun of its princes continues in its present/enwwr. 

Addison on Italy. 

Fk'scue. ft. s. [veese, Dut.festu, Fr.] A 
small wire by which th(;se who teach to 
read poitit out the letters. 

1 'each him an alphabet upon his fingers, making 
the points of his fingers of his left hand both on 
the inside to signify sonic letter, when anv of them 
is [minted at by the fore-finger of the riglit hand, 
or by any kind’ of fescue. Holder, 

Teach’tliein how manly passions ought to move ; 
For such as cannot think, can never iovc : 

And since they needs will judge the poet s art. 
Point ’em wiih/esriie< to each shining part. Dryd. 

Fe'srls. w. s. a kind of base grain. 

Disdain uoifeseU or poor vech to sow, 

Or care to make Egyjitian lentils thrive. May. 

Fesse. w. 8. [In heraldry.] 

Theyesse is so called of the Latin word fascia, a 
band oi gndhsimssessiiig the third part of the escut- 
cheon o\ 1 1 the middle * if there be above one, you 
must cal’ them bars ; if with the field there be odd 
pieces, us seven or nine, then you must name the 
fiehl, and say so many bars ; if even, as six, eight, 
or ten, you imist say barwise, or harry of six, eight, 
or ton, as the kini! of Hungary btars argent and 
gules, bairy of eight. Feacham on Blaziming. 

To Fe'stkr. v. n. [fesse, in Bavarian, a 
swelling corrupted, Ju7nu8.] To rankle ; 
to corrupt; to grow virulent. 

I niicht.even in my lady’s [iresence, discover the 
sore which ha<i dee p’ly /tsfcit'd within me. Sidtuy. 

Inward corruption and infected sin, 

Not purg’d, not heal’d, behind n inaiued still, 

And Jestering sore did rankle yet within. 

Fairy Queen. 

How should OUT festered sores be cured ? Jloahr. 

1 have some wounds upon me, and they smait. 
To hear themselves reiiiemher'd. 

—Well might they /ester ’gainst ingratitude. 

And lent themselves with death, iihakisj). Coriol. 

Mind that their souls 
May make a peaceful and a sweet retire 
From otr these fields, where, wretches, tlieir poor 
bodies 

Must lie and fester. ShakesjK /fenri/ V. 

There was imagination, that between a knight 
whom the duke had taken into some good degree 
of favour, and Felton, there had been ancient (juar- 
rels not yet well healed, which might j>crhaps be 
fairing in his breast, and by a certain inflarnma- 
tiou produce this elfei-t. U’otton. 

I'assioii and unkindness may give a wound that 
shall bleed and smart; but it is treachery tliat 
makes it fester. 'South. 

FESTINATE. adj, [festinafvs, Lat.] 
Hasty ; hurried. A word not in use. j 

Advise the duke, where you are going, to a most 
Jestinate prejiaration : we aie hound to the like. 

ShaKesp. King Lear. 

Fe'stinately. adv. [from festinate.] 
Hastily; speedily; with speed. Not 
in use. 

Take this key ; give enlargement to the swain, 
and bring him festinately hither. ShaKesp. 

Festina'tion. fi. s. [festinalio, Lat.] 
Haste; hurry. 

FE'STIVAL. adj. [^festivus, Lat.] Per- 
taining to feasts ; joyous. 

He appeared at great tables, and festival enter- 
tainments, that he might manifest his divine charity 
to men, Atte^iry, 

Festival, n. a. Time of feast; anni- 
versary-day of civil or religious joy. 

So tedious is this day. 

As is the night before iomt Jestkfal, 

To an impatient child that hath new robes. 

And may not wear them. Shaketp. Ram. and JuL 

’Th’ invited sisters with their graces blest 

Thtir festmls. Sandys. 


The morning trumpets festivals proclaim’d 
Through each high street. Milton's Agonistes. 

Follow, ye iiyiuphs and shepherds all. 

Come celeorate this Jestiml, 

And merrily sing and sport, and play ; 

’lis Oriami’s nuptial day. Granville. 

By sacrifice ot the tongues they purged away 
whatever they liad spoken amiss during the festiutl. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

'nie/csttwi/ of our Lord’s resurrection we have 
celebrated, and may now consider the chief conse- 
quences of his resurrection a judgment to come. 

Alteilmry's Sermons. 

Fe'stive. adj. [festivus, Lat.] Joyous ; 
gay ; befitting a feast. 

The glad circle round them yield their souls 
To festive mirth and wit that knows no gall. 

Thomsm. 

Festivity, n. s. [festivitas, Lat. from 
festive.] 

1. Festival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worshipped 
as a deity, and had an annual Jestivity observea un- 
to her honour. Brown. 

There happening a great and solemn jesUvity, 
such os the sheep-sheanugs used to be, David con- 
descends to beg of a rich roan some small repast. 

South. 


2. Gaiety; joyfulness; temper or behavi- 
our befitting a fea.st 

'I’o some persons there is no better instrument 
to cause the remembrance, and to endear the affec- 
tion to the article, than the recommending it by 
festivity and joy of a lioly-day. Taylor. 

Festo'on. n. s. [feston, Fr.] An orna- 
ment of carved work in the form of a 
wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 
twisted togetlier, thickest at the mid- 
dle, and suspended by the two extremes, 
whence it han^s down perpendicularly. 

Harris. 

Ff/stucine. adj. [^festuca, Lat.] Straw- 
colour between green and yellow. 

Therein may he discovered a little insect of a 

festucine or pate green, resembling a locust or grass- 
hojiper. Brown. 

Fkstu'cobs. aiff. Ifesfuca, Lat.] Form- 
ed of straw. 

We speak of straws, or festucons divisions, lightly 
drawn over with oil. Brown's Viilg. Errours. 

To Fet, V. a. To fetch ; to go and bring. 
Not in use. 

Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fet, 
Tlie sooner the easier carriage to get. nisser. 

But for lie was unable tlieni to jet, 

A little boy did on him still attend. Fairy Queen. 

And ihey^ct forth Urij ah out of Egypt to Je- 
hoiakim, who slew him with the sword. 

Jcr. xxvi. €3. 

Fet. n. s. [I suppose from fait, Fr. a 
part or po tion.j A piece. Not in use. 

The bottom clear 
Now laid with manv a/rt 
Of seed-pearl, ere sne bath’d her there 
Was known as black os jet. Drayton. 

To FETCH, V. a. preter. fetched: an- 
ciently fet, unless it rather came from 
To fet. [peccan, pettan, Sax.j 

1. To go and bring. 

'f hey have devis’d a mean 

I How he her chamber-widow will ascend. 

And with a corded ladder/efch her down. Shakesp. 

We will take men Xo fetch victuals for the people. 

Judges. 

Go to the flock, and /etch me from thence two 
kid goats. Genesis. 

Inc seat ofempire where the Irish come, 

And the unvdUing Scotch, to fetch their doom. 

Waller. 

Draw forth the monsters of th’ abyss profound, 
Orjetch th’ aerial eagle to the ground. Pope. 

2, To derm; to draw. 


On, you noblest English, 

Wliosc blood is fetch'd from fathers of uar-tmw>f, 

. . Shakespit 

3. To strike at a distance. 

The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 
ments, are the Jclehmg afar ofl‘ , for that outruns 
the danger, as it is seen iti ordnance and muskets. 

Bacon, 

4. To bring to any state by some powerful 
operation. 

^ In smells we see their great and sudden effect 
mjetehing men again, when they swoon. Karon. 

At Rome any of those arts immediately thrives, 
under the encouragemetit of the priiiee, and may 
he fetched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen 
years, which is the work of an age or two in other 
countries. Addison on Italy, 

5. To draw within any confinement or 
prohibition. 

General terms may sufficiently convey to the 
people wliat our intentions are, and yet not fetch 

j us wiiliin the rompass of the ordinance. Anderson. 

0. To protlucc by some kind of force. 

These ways, if there were any secret excellence 

among them, would J'ctch it out, and give it fair 
opportunities to advance its<*lf hy Milton. 

An human soul without education is like marble 
ill the quarry, wbieb shew s none of its beauties ’till 
the skill of the polisher/rtc/itti out the colours. 

Addison's Spectator 

1. To perform : It is applied to motion or 
cause. 

I’ll /c/c^ a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr’d affections ; though* the king 
Hath charg’d you siiould not speak together. 

Shakesp. 

When evening grey doth rise, 1 fetch my round 
Over the mount. MilUm. 

Jo come to that place they must J'ctch a compass 
three miles on the right haiid througli a forest. 

A miles' s History. 

B, To perform with suddenness or vio- 
lence. 

Note a wihl and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandicd colls, ^ 

Fetching mad bounds, hello wing and neighing loud. 

Shakesp. 

The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps 
at a delicious cluster of grapes. VEstrange. 

Jalk to her of an unfortunate young lady that 
lust hi r beauty by the siuh1I-})ox, shejctc/irt adeep 
sigh. ‘ Addison. 

9. To reach ; to arrive at ; to come to. 

Mean time flew our ships, and straight vre fetch t 

J he s>rons isle ; a spleenless wind so slrctrfit 
Hei wings to waft us, and so urg'd our keel. Chapm, 

If earth, industrious of herself, ycfc/i day 
TravclJing East ; and with her part nveise 
From the sun’s beam, meet night ; her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. Mdton's Par. Lost. 

The hare Iain himself down, and took a nap ; 
for, says he, I can jetch up the tortoise when 1 
please. L'Estrange. 

10, To obtain as it^v|irice, 

During such a |it«tb, stiver ill tl^ coin wlH never 
fetch as niucli at uie silver in bnlikm. Locke. 

To Fetch. n. To move with a quick 
rftnrh. 

Like a shifted wind unto a sail, 

It makes the course of thoughts to fetch about. 

Shakesp, 

I Fetch, n. s. [from the verb.] A strata- 
gem by which any thing is indirectly 
performed ; by which one thing seems 
intended and another is done ; a trick ; 
an artifice. 

An envious neichbour is easy to fiud. 

His cumbersome fetches are seldom behind ; 

Ills fetch is to flatter, to get what he can ; 

His purpose once gotten, a pin for thee theii.r«iier. 

It is a fetch of wit ; 

You laying these slight sullies on my son. 

As ’twere a thing a little soil’d P th’ working. 

Shak^. Hamlet 
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But Sidrophcl» m full of tricks 
As rota men of {^liticks, 

Sttaight cast about to over-reach 

Th • unwary conqueror with fetch, BtMm. 

With ihiB fetch he laugiii at the trick he hath 
played me. StiiUngfeet, 

1^0 fox had fetch in*t. UEetnmge, 


Fk’tus. n. $. [fielvt, Lat] ^ Any animal 1 4. Hot; burning. 


l^e fox bad , fetch in*t. 
from these instances mdjeichet 
Thou look ’at of horses* clocks* and i 


Thou rank ’at of horses* clocks* and watches* 

Quoth Mat, thou seem’st to mean 

That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 

Fe^tcheH. m, a. [ftom fetch.] One that 
fetches any thing. 

FETIDa adf. [fattidus, Lat. /efwfc, Fr.] 
Staking ; mnetd ; having a smell strong 
and offensive. 


in emMo; any Aing yet in tibe womb ; 
a^ thing unborn. 

That paradox of Hipoocrates some learned phy- 
sicians have of late revived* that the yHus respires 
in the womb. Bt>yle. 

Fevd. a. i. [peahb enmity. Sax.] Quar- 
rel; oontention; opnoaitioa; war. 

Though men would dnd such mortal feuds 


And now f&ut days the sun had seen our woes- 
your nights the moon beheld fh* incesskm Hre ; 

It seem’d as if the stars more sickly rose, 

And farther Aroro tbe/evensh North retire. Dryd, 
FB'VKBjiaHNBSs. ft. s, [fttmfeva Uh,] A 
slight disorder of the feverish kind. 
Ferverous. 4ie^\ [^evreux^se, Fr. from 
fever.] 


In sharing of their publick gf^ds. Budibras. 1 1. Troubled with a fever or airue. 


In former ages it was a policy of France to raise 
and cherish intestine feud$ and discords in Great 
Britain. Addison. 

Scythia mourns 

Our guilty wars, and earth’s remotest regions 
Lie half uiipeonled by the finds of Home. Addis 


ITiou mad ’si thine enemies shake* as if the world 
W&tefeveronst and did tremble. Shekesp. Cmiet. 

2. Having the nature of a fever. 

Aliyev’rour kinds* 

Convu^ons* epileusies* fierce catarrhs. MiUen. 

3. Havinir a tendency to produce fevers. 


na onensive. Uc naif uiipeonled by theyeuds of Home. Addis uerwe vnwm*. umuo 

Most putrefactions are of an odious smell ; Cor FEU DAL, adj. [ feudalis, low i-at.! Per- Having a tendency to produce fevers, 
ey smell either or mouldy. taininir to frpa nv fpniirpa hv wLiVL It liath been noted by the ancientH, that southe 

In tlie most severe orders of the church of ^ine, taimng to e^, reus, or tenures DV wnicn winds, blowing much* without rain, do cause 


those who practise abstinence, feci after hfetid hot lands are held of e superiour lop 




Plague* fietcesi child of Nemesis divine* 
Trescends from Ethiopia’s poison’d woods. 

From stifled Cairo’s filth and^erid fields. Titotnson. 

Fetidness, n. s. [from fetid.] The qua- 
lity of stinking. 


A dependance; some- 


thing held by tenure ; a fee ; a feu. 

W’mes, that was not always the feudal territory 
of England, having been govemea by a prince of 
their own* had laws utterly strange to the laws of 
England. Hale. 


It liath been noted by the aiicientH, that southern 
winds, blowing umcli* without rain, do cause a 
feverous disposiiion of the year ; but with rain not. 

Bacon* s Nat. History. 
Fe'very. adf. [from fever.] Diseased 
with a fever. 

O Rome, thy bead 

Is drown’d in sleep, and all thy body fiv*rv» 

Ben Jons(m*t Catiline 


Fe'tlock. n. «. [feet and lock.] A tuftlpEu'DATORY. n.s. [from feudal.] OnalFRU/LLAGE. n. s. [Fr.] A bunch oi 


of hair that grows behind the pastern 
joint of many Imrses : horses of a low size 
havevcarce any such tuft. Farrier's Diet, i 

Their wounded steeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Verk out their armi^ heels at their dead masters. 

Shakesp. Henry V. 

■White were the Jetlocks of his feet before, 

And on his front a snowy star he bore. Dryden. 

Fe'tor. n. s. [faetor^ Lat.] A stink; a 
stench ; a strong and offensive smell. 

The fetor may discover itself by sweat and hu- 
mour, . Brown. 

When the symptoms are attended with a fetor of 
any kind, suen a disease will be cured by acescent 
s ubsta uoes, and none better than whey. Arbuthnot. 

FETTER, n. s. It is commonly used in 
the plural fetters, [from feet ; pettepe, 
Sax.] Chains for the feet ; chains by 
which walking is hindered. 

Doctrine unto Sols is m fetters on the feet and 
like manacles on the right hand. Ecc/ei. xxi. 19. 


who holds not in chief, hut by some con- 
ditional tenure from a superiour. 

The duke of Purina was tempted to be tiuc to 
that enterprize, by no less promise than to be made 


feudatory^ or beneficiary king of England, under 
the seighory in chief of tlic pope, and the protec- 
tion ofSpam, Bacon. 


FETER. 


[ftevre, Fr. fehris, Lat.] 


row of leaves. 

Of Homer’s head I inclose the outline, that you 
may determine whether you would have It so 
large, or reduced to make room for feuUlage or 
laurel round the ova). Jervas to rope, 

FEUrLLEMORT. n. s. [Fr.] The 
colour of a faded leaf, corrupted com- 
monly to philemof. 


A disease in which the body i. violent]^ Adogkeeper: perhaps 

heat^ andthe pulse q«ickeMd,orin , he cleaner of the kennel, 

which heat and cold prevail by turns. ... o v i 

It is sometimes contlnmd, sometimes in- peopa, Sax. / mo, Dan.] 

termittent. * • many ; not in a great number. 

Think’st thou the fiery/auer will go out We are left but /ew of mwiy. Jer. 

With titles blown from adulation ? ^ the thirst of honour fires the blood ; 

Wm it give place to flcxuie and low bending ? #!<>*>** i 

Shakesp. IlcSry V. J/'*' would virtue for herself regard, 

Duncan is In bis grave ; Or wed without the portion of n ward ’ Drydtn. 

After file's fitful /eeer he sleeps well. Shaken. On Winter seas we storms lu hold. 

Should not a Iing’rine /e«T be remov’d, riiseascs that infect riio fold. Dryden. 

Because it long has rag^wiriiin my blood? Dryd. have fiwer or more simple ideas from 

He had never dreamt din his life, ’till he bad the according as the objects Uiey converse 

fiver lie was then newly recovered of, Locke. variety. Locke. 

/i Ff’vrh « n rfrnm flip noun 1 Tn The/ci«r still j ou name, you wound the more ; 
0 1 ^ EVER. V. a. inom me noun.j lO BondisbutonOmtHarpaiisascoif. Pope. 

put into a fever. Party is the madness of many, for the gain of a 

1'he white hand of a lady, /ever thee ! few. ... . . Swift, 

Shake to look on’t. SHtakcitp. Ant and Cleopatra. The imagination of a poet is a thing so nice and 
Her blood all Jet er'd, with a furious leap, delicate, that it is no easy mutter to find out images 

She sprung from ted distracted in hex mind. Dryd. capable of giving pleasure to one of the Jev), who, 


When the symptoms are attended with a fetor of temuttent. 

ly kind, such a diseiuc will be cured by acescent Think’st thou the &ery fever will go out 
ibstanoes, and none better than whey. Aroutnn^. blown from adulation ? 

TTER. fl. S. It is commonly use4 in WUl it give place to fiexuie and low bending ? 
le plural fetters, [from feet ; pettepe, • « i • Shakesp. Henry V. 

Bx.] Chains for the feet; chains by After lifrtiS/«wlio’sC|wiell. Shake^. 
rhich walking is hindered. Should not a hng’rineyew be remov’d, 

Doctrine unto Sols is m fetters on the feet ; and Because it long has rag d widiin my blood ? Dryd. 

Le manacles on the right hand. Ecc/ei. xxi. 19. He had never dreamt d m Iiis life, ’till he bad the 

Drawing after me tlie chains and fetters where- fiver he was then newly recovered of. Locke, 

unto I have been tied, I have by other men’s cr- To Fe'veR. v. a. [from the tioun.] To 

rom fi^ed. - v i, put into a fever. 

Prior Woirali;«er wft 

^PleL^Mose iJ thoK vU P»rt5 of hi» 1« thal pi-*;® ‘P™"® ‘■™'“ 

just befpre had bwn 80 much pained by the/t’«cr. Feveret. n.s. [from yerer.] A shght 

Addison. fever; febricula. 


Addison. 

I thought her pride 

Had bijpkc assur’d your freedom. 


A lieht feverett or an old quartan ague, is not a 
sufficient excuse for non-appearance. Ayliffe, 


iTiM k A Phitins ..w.. — .. 

• W the noun.] to Feverfew, n. s. [febrU and/itffo, Lat.] 

to ench^; to Wckl e; to tie. i, „,dich.c, 

It If properly used of ap- ^ivd is found wild in many parts of Engird. 

pKed to other restraints. ‘ ♦ Miller. 


t worthiness, ruvhbiMnitiinfirer-|FKVE^^^ adj. [f^roxa fever.] 


Neither her aent worthiness, nor ma iMMS.iff^er- 
ing Cor her, couid jfetter his fickleness. ^ Smty. 

My conscience I thou art fetter*d 
Mom than my shanks and wrists. Shakesp Cymb. 

Fetter strong madness in a silken thread ; 
Charm ach with air, aijd agony with words. Shah. 

Doth a master chide his servant liecause he doth 
not come, yet knows that the servant is chained 
and fetter^, so as he cannot move ? Bramhall, 
A chain which man to fetter man has made ; 

By artifice impos’d, by (car obej^ ’d. Prior, 

roFE'XTtE. r. ». [A Wt word from 


1. Diseased with a fever. 

To Ollier climates beasts and birds retire, 

And feverish nature burns in her own fire. Creech. 

Wnhrt^ aniroal that gives suck turns feverish, 
that is, lea juices more alkafine, the milk turns 
from its native genuine whiteness to yellow. 

Arbutkswt on Aliments. I 


I. Tending to ^ 
AfeveriS disorder 


JoTe'ttle. r. n. [A ewt word from 3* U^tcertwEi ii 
feel.] I'o do triding busioeas ; to ply | cokl. 
the baudfi without labour. 


roe. Swift to Popp. 

kiowhot^ now 


We toss 8n<| turn about ourj 
When all our ease roust ooroa { 
For all the ImiKpitiess irouikiiMlj 
Is not in pleasuTe*.biutifti«ct| 


capable of giving pleasure to one of the Jev), who, 
in any age, nave come up to that character. 

Berkley to Pom. 

2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many worus. 

To answer both allegations at once* the very 
substance of that they contain is iii jew but this. 

Hooker. 

So having said, be tlius to Eve iwfew : 

Say* woman, what is this which thou hast done? 

Miltoss. 

Thus Jupiter \nfew unfolds tlie cliarge. Dryden. 

The firm resolve 1 here in few disclose. Pope, 

Fe'wel. n. s. [/cm, Fr.] Combustible 
matter; materials for keeping fire: as 
firewood, coal. 

If a spark of error have thus far prevailed, fal- 
ling even where Uic wood was green, and farthest 
off from any inclination unto furious atteropts* 
must not the peril thereof be greater in men. 
whose minds are as dry fewtl. «pt bcfivslurod 
unto tumuHi^ Sedirions and broils ? 

Hooker, Dedkathn, 

Others may give ihcfewpl or tlie fire ; 

But they riie that mikes tlie 

A kpown quantity qf Airef. all kindled ft enoe* 
will cause water to uoi!. whl<« helt^ 
dually will never be able to do H. Jb ii weyt Smu. 
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F I B 

[from the noun ] 


To 


JVrewEL. e. e 

feed with fewel« 

Never, alas ! the dreadful niiiQC» 

Jmaelt the inferual flume. Cowley, 

Fb'a^Nkss. s. [from few.] 

1. Paudty ; smiulness of number. 

Titese, by reason of tlicir feumew, 1 could not 

distinguish from tlie numbers with whom they 
are embodied. Dryden. 

2. Paucity of words; brevity; conciseness. 

Fewneu and truUii 'tis thus. Shakeep, 

To Fey. v. a. [veghen, Dut] To cleanse 
a ditch of mud. 

Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 
That hH a dry Summer no water will yield. 

By keying and casting that mud upon heaps, 
Comraoefities many the husbandmSn reaps. Timer. 

FIB. n. 8. I A cant word among children.] 
A lie ; a frlsehood. 

Destroy his or sophistry i in vain, 
nie creature’s at his dirty work again. Pape. 
i so often lie, 

Scarce Harvey’s self has told morons than I. Pj)e. 

To Fib. v.n. [from the noun.] To lie; 
to tell lies ; to speak falsely. 

If you have any mark, whereby one may know 
wlien you jib, ana when you speak truth, you had 
best tell it me. Arbuthnat. 

Ff BBBR. n. 8. [£rom Jib.] A teller of fibs. 

FrBRE. n. 8. [fibre, Tr.Jibra, Lat.] 

1. A small thread or string ; the first con- 
stituent parts of bodies. 

Now sliding streams tlie thirsty plants renew, 
And feed tlmrjibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

2. A fibre, in physick, is an animal thread, 
of which some are soft, flexible, and a lit- 
tle elastick ; and these are either hollow, 
like small pipes, or spongious and full 
of little cells, as the nervous and fleshy 
fibres: others are more solid, flexible, 
and with a strong elasticity or spring, as 
the membraneousand cartilaginous fibres: 
and a third sortt are hard and flexible, as 
the fibres of the bones. Some so very 
small as not to be easily perceived ; and 
others so big as to be plainly seen ; and 
most of them appear to be composed of; 
still smaller fibres: these fibres first 
constitute the substance of the bones, 
cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, 
veins, arteries, and muscles. iiuincy. 

My heart sinks in me while I henr him speak, 
And every slacken’d Jibre drops its hold. 

Like nature letting do\« n the springs of life : 

'llie name of father awes me still. Dryden. 

Ff BRIL. ft. 8. [fibrille, Fr.] A small fibre 
ot* string. 

'The muscles consist of a number of fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of little JibnU 
bound togetlier, and divided into little cells. 

CheynPs Phil. Princ. 

Fi'brcus. adj* [Ji^renx, Fr. from fibre.] 
Composed of fibres or stamina. 

The difference between budies^^rmesand bodiet 
viscous is plain ; for all yrool and tow, and cotton 
and silk, have a greediness of moisture. ^ocon. 

1 saw Petreus* arms employ’d around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrench’d bands, 

llie trunk was like a sapling in his muds. 

The hbroiu and solid parts of nlanU pass unal- 
teied through the intestines. Arbuthnot on Alim. 

FTBULA. ft. 8. [Lat] The outer and 
lesser bone of the leg, much smaller than 
the tibia: it lies on the outside of the leg ; 


and its upper end, which is not so higy 3. A fidseho(xlt> a lye< 


as the knee, receives the lateral knob of} 


F I C 

the upper end of the tibia into a small 
sinus, which it lias in its inner side. lts| 
lower end is received into the small slntts 
of tlie tibia, and then it extends into al 
large process, which forms the outer an- 
kle. Quinev. 

FICKLE, adf [pifcol. Sax.] 

1 . Changeable ; inconstant ; irresolute ; 
wavering; unsteady; routable; change- 
ful ; without steady adherence. 

Remember where we are, 

In France amongst ajiclck wavering nation. Shak. 

A slave, whose easy borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the Jickle grace of her he follows. Shak. 

Or llkest noveriiig dreams, 

The fickle pensioners of Morpheus' train. Milton. 

I’ney know how Jickle common lovers are ; 

Their oaths and vows are cautiously believ’d ; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. 

Dryden. 

We in vain the Jickle sex pursue. 

Who change the constant lover for the new. Prior. 

2. Not fixed ; subject to vicissitude. 

He would be loth 
Us to abolish ; lest the adversary 
Triumph, and s&y, Jickle their state, whom God 
Most favours ! Milton's Par. Lost. 

Fi'ckleness. ft. 8. [from fickle ] Incon- 
stancy; uncertainty; unsteadiness. 

Neither her ^at worthiness, nor his own suffer- 
ing for her, could fetter his Jicklcness ; but, before 
his marriage-day, he had taken to wife that Baccha 
of whom Stic complained. Sidney. 

Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesi. 

In choice and change of thy dear-loved dame. 

Fairy Queen. 

I am a soldier, and unapt to weep. 

Or to exclaim on fortune' sJicMenese. Shakesp. 

Instability of temper ought to be checked, when 
it disposes men to wander from one scheme of go- 
vernment to another, since such a Jicklcness cannot 
but be attended with fatal consequences. Addison. 

Whethef out of Jtcklenm or design 1 can’t tell, 
I found that what she liked one d%ty she disliked 
another, Addison. 

Fi'ckly. adv. [from fckle.] Without 
certainty or stability. 

Do not now, 

Like a young wasteful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godfike majesty on bankrupt terms, 

To raise a present powV thnV sjickly held 
By the frail tenure of the pcojue’s will. Southern. 

FI CO. n. s. [Ital.] An act of* contempt 
done with the fingers, expressing a Jig 
fori/on. 

Having once recovered his fortress, he then 
gives the Jico to his adversaries. Carew. 

Fi'ctile, udj. [fctilis, Lat.] Moulded 
into form ; manufactured by the potter. 

’J’he cause of fi agility is an liu potency to be 
extended ; and therefore stone is more fragil than 
metal, and so JictUe earth is more fiagil than crude 
earth. Bacon's Nat. History. 

Fi'ction. n. 8. [^fetio, Lat. fet ton, Fr.]" 

1. The act of feigning or inveutiug. 

If the presence of God in the image, by a mere 
^fiction of the mind, be a suflicient grouiia to wor- 
‘ship that image, is not God’s real presence In every 
creature afar br tter ground to worship it : 

Fiction is of the essence of poetry, as as of 
painting : tlicrc is a resemblance m onu of bbrnati 
bodies, things, and actions, which are not real ; 
and in the oOier of a true story by ajictim. Dryd, 

2. The thing feigned or invented. 

If through mine eats^cfCc any consohitlons, 
By wise discourse, iweet tunes, or poetsjictims ; 

If ought 1 ceascMHe hideous exclamations. 
While that my soul, %he lives in afflictions. Sidney. 

So also was the fiction of those golden apples 
kept by a dragon; taken from the serpent, which 
temptisdEvah: * ttisleith. 


Factious, adj. [fetus, Lat.] Fictitious ; 


F I D 

imaginary; invented. A word corned 

by PHor. 

With fancy ’d rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man restrains. 

And study’d lines and Jiciious circlet draws. PHor. 

FICTITIOUS, aay. [fictitius, Lat] 

1. Counterfeit; false; not genuine. 

Draw him strictly so. 

That all who view the piece may know, 

He needs no trappings of Jietitious fame. Dryden. 

2. Feigned; imaginaiy. 

The human persons are as/ctiHoui as the airy 
ones ; and Beanda resembles you in nothing but 
in beauty. rope. 

3. Not real ; not true ; allegmica] ; made 


ilton, sensible of this defect in tho subject of 
his poem, brought into it two Characters cf a 
shadowy and Jietitious nature in the persons of tin 
and death, by which means he has Interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory. Addis. Soectator. 

Fictitiously, adv. [from fetttious.] 
Falsely; counterfeitly. 

These pieces are Jictitiously set down, and have 
no copy in nature. Brawn's Vul^ Errourt. 

Fid. n. s. [ftia, Ital.] A pointed iron 
with whicli seamen untwist their cords. 

Skinner. 

FIDDLE, n. a. [pibelc, Sax. vedel, Dut. 
Jidel, Germ. jidicula, Lat. full, Erse.] A 
stringed instrument of musick ; a violin. 

In trials of musical skill the judges did not crown 
the Jiddle, but the pcrfonnei. StUUngJleet. 

'Ihe adventure of the bear nnd fiddle 
Is sung ; but breaks off in the middle. Iltidibras. 

She tried the Jiddle all over, by drawing the bow 
over every part of the strincs ; but could not, for 
her heart, find whereahont the tune lay. Addison. 

To FIddle. v.'n. [from the noun.] 

1. To play upon a fiddle. 

Themistucles being desired at a feast to touch a 
lute, he said he coulo not jiddle, but he could make 
a small town a great cit y . Bacon’s Essays. 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Tenth kiiit;s to Jiddle, ohd make senates dance.Pope. 

2. To trifle ; to shift the hands often, and 
do nothing, like a fellow that plays upon 
a Jiddle. 

A cunning fellow observed, that old Lewis had 
stole away part of the map, and saw him fiddling 
and turning the map, trying to join the two 
pieces togetlier. Arbuthnat, 

Good cooks cannot abide what they justly call 
fiddling work, where abundance of time is spent* 
and little done. SuMl. 

FIddlefaddle. n. s. [A cant word.] 
Trifles, 

She said that her grand fa thgx had a JuiMkihot 

Fi'DULiiFiUil^’' Trifling; giviilg 
troul^ wtOftkltaga bustle about nothing. 

a irouhhsoinejiddlfjdddie old woman, 
and Ceremonious that there was no beating of 
her. Arbuthnat. 

fiddler. II.S. [from J&W/c.] A musician; 
one that plays upon the fiddle. 

Let no huucy fiddler presume to intrude, 

Unless he is seiit for to vary our bliss. Ben Jonsan. 

Nero put the /ddiers to death, for being more 
skilful in the trade than he \» as, Taylor. 

These will appear such chits in story, 

Twill turn all pedideks to jests, 

I'o be repeated like John Dory, 

■When JiddUrs sing at feasts, Dryden. 

When miss delights in her spinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. Swpt. 

fiddlestick, fi. 8. [fiddle and sHck."] 
The bow and hair which a fiddler draws 
over tlie strings of a fiddle. 
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His beard was long and thick, 

With which he strung his^ddlestiek. HtMm. 
Fi'ddlestrino. n. b, \Jiddlt and string _ 
The string of a fiddle ; that which makes 
the noise. 

A fiddhtkingt moistened with water, will sink a 
note iu a little time, and consequently must be re- 
lated or lengthened one-sixteenth. Arbutfuuit, 

Fi'deuty, n. B, [fidelitoB^ Lat. fidditi^ 
Fr.] 

1. Honesty ; veracity. 

The church, by her uublick reading of the book 

of God, preached oiily as a witness ; now the 
principal thing required in a witness hJideUty, 

Hoiker* 

2. Faithful adherence. 

Tl»ey mistake credulity forJidelHif. Clarke. 

To Fjdgb. \ V. Ji. [A cant word.] To 
To Ff DOET. / move nimbly and irregu- 

larly, It implies in Scotland agitation, 
Tiro, thou*ft the Punch to stir up trouble ; 

\'ou wriggle, and make a rout. 

Put all your brouier puppets out, 

Fidu'cial. adj. [jiducia, Lat.] Confi- 
dent; undoubting. 

Faith is cordial, and such as God will accept of, 
when it affords Jiducial reliance on the promises, 
and obediential submission to the coiumands. 

Hammmd'e Fract, Catech, 

Fidu'ciary. n. s. [Jiduciarim, Lat.] 

L One who holds any thing in trust. 

2. One who depends on faith without 
works. 

'ilie second obstructive is that of the fidneiary, 
that faith is the only instrument of his justifica- 
tion ; and excludes good works from contributing 
any thing toward it. Hammond. 

Fidu'ciary. adj. 

1. Confident; steady; undoubting; un 
touched with doubt. 

That faith, which is required of us, is then 
perfect, when it produces in us a fiduciary assent 
to whatever the Gospel has reveafed. Wake. 

2. Not to be doubted. 

Elaiana can rely no where upon mere love and 

jiduciary obedience, unless at her own home, where 
she is exemplartly loyal to herself in a high exact 
obedience. Howel. 

FIEF. n. 8, [fief, Fr.] A fee; a manor; 
a possession held by some tenure of a 
simeriour. 

To the next realm she stretch'd her sway. 

For paiiiture near adjoining Jay, 

A plenteous province and alluring pr^ ; 

A chamber of dependencies was tram <J, 

And the whole Jirf, In right of poetry, she claim’d. 

Dryden. 
privileges, so 

tM^1te%wei«j||g^^ure of Jirfi, (uT which 

Warn ipP||Pl 


the poiseMors Watitl 
•iiea. 


L to do personal service 
ArbtUhnot m Coim. 


Firld. n. s. [celb. Su^/eAbj^rtn. veld, 
Dut] 

1. Ground not inhabited; oot'fclltOttm. 

Live with me, and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasure prove, 

That hills and vallics, dale and J^ld, 

And all the craggy mountains yield. Bakigk. 

By the civil taw the corpse of persons deceas|^ 
were buried out of the city iu tlte Jieldiv Ay^e. 

2. Ground not enclosed. 

Field lands are not exempted from mtldewa, 
nor yet from smut, wheie it is more than in In- 
closed lands. Mortimer, 

3. Cultivated tract of ground. 

Or great Osiris, who first taught the swain 
In Pharian Jieldt to sow the golden grain. Pope. 

4 . The open country: opposed to houae or 
(juarteni. 

Since his majesty went into the field, 

I have seen her rise from lier bed. Shak Macbeth, 
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5. The ground rfbatde. 

When a man is in the field, a moderate skill in{ 

fenciitg rather exposes him to the sword of bis 
enemy, than secures him from H. lodte. 

6. Amttle; a campaign; the action of an 
army while it keepa the field. 

You maintain several factions ; 

And whilst afield should be dispatch’d and fought. 
You are disputing of your generals. " * 
What though the be lost, 

All is not lost MilterCi Per. Loet. 

7. A wide expanse. 

7’he god a clearer space for lieav’n design'd ; 
Where Jieidt of light and liquid ether flow, 

Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of earth below, 

Dryden. 

Pape. 


Ask of yonder argent fields above. 

Why Jove's satellites are less than Jove ^ 

8. ^Bce; compass; extent. 

Ine ill-natured roan gives himself a large field to 
expatiate in : he exposes failings in human nature. 

Addison's Spectator. 
t should enter upon afield too wide, and too 
much beaten, if I should display all theadvantam 
of i»etice. Smalriage 

Who can this field of miracles survey, 

And not with Guien ail in rapture say, 

Behold a God, adore him and obey. Blackmore. 

9. The ground or blank space on which 
figures are drawn. 

Let the field or ground of (he picture be clean, 
light, and' well u.nted with colour. J)rydin. 

10. [In heraldry.] The surface of a shield. 
Fi'bldkd. ad/, [from Jivld.] Being in 

field of liattle. 

Now, Mars, I pr ythee, make us quick in work ; 
That we with suioliing swords may march from 
hci.ee, 

To help our fielded friends. Shakesp. Coi'iol. 

Field-basil, it. $. [JUld and basH.] A 
plant. 

Fi'kldbed. ft. i. [^id and bed.] A bed 
contrived to be set up easily in the field. 

Romeo, good night; I’ll to my truckle bed. j 
TTiis fieldhM Is too cold for me to sleep. Shakesp. j 
Fieldfare, n. $. [yelb and papan, loj 
wander in the fields; turdus pilaris,]] 
A bird. 

Winter birds, as woodcocks and fieldfares, if 
they come eartv out of the northern countries, 
with us shew cold winters. Bacon. 

Fi'eldmarshal. n.s. [field and marshal.] 
Commander of an army in the field. 
Fi'eldmouse. n. $. [field and mouse; 
nitedula.] A mouse that burrows in 
banks, and makes her house with various 
apartments. 

llie fieldmouse builds her gamer under ground. 

Dryden. 

Fieldmice are apt to gnaw their roots, and kill 
them in hard Winters. Mortimer's llnshandry. 

Fi'eldoffickr. fi. 8. [field and officer.] 
An officer whose command in the field 
extends to a whole regiment : as the co- 
lonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
FTeldpiece.r. 8. [field and piece.] Small 
Cittnon used in battles, but not in sieges. 

Imt hessa planting his fieldpieces upon tJie hills, 
did frcni thence grievously annoy the defendants. 

Knolles. 

Fiend, r. «. [penb, pemb. S«x. a foe.] 

' An enemy; enemy of man- 

kind ; ^'atan ; the deviU. 

'i'om IS followed by the ^§1^ fiend. Shakesp. 

Any infernal being. 


What now, had I a bod, 
Comiii^rom hell ; what 

And Hannibal could not bavA: 




iin, 1 could, 


would wish should 

jsh'd to sec. 

Fen Jonsons yJat. 
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The bell-hounds, as ungorgM With flesh 
blood, 

Pursue their prey, and seek their wonted food ; 
Vhe fiend remounts his courser. Dryden, 

0 woman ! woman ! when to 111 tliy romd 
Is bent, all bell contains no fouler fiend. Pope, 

FIERCE. a4i* [J^s Fr.jftraj?, Let.] 

1. Savage ; ravenous ; easily enraged, 

lliou huntest me as a fierce lion. Job, 

2. Vehement in rage ; eager of mischief, 

Pestruction enters m the treacherous wood. 

And vengeful ilaughter,^eree for human blood. 

^ Pope, 

Tyrantn fierce, that unrelenting die. Pope, 

Vvith that the god, whose earuiquakes rock tlie 
ground, 

Fierce to Phceacia crost the vast profound. Pope. 

3. Violent; outrageous; vehement. 

Cursed be their anger, for it was fierce; and 
Iheii wrath, for it was cruel. Oen. xlix, 7, 

4. Passionate; angry; furious. 

Tills fierce abridgment 
Hiiti) to it circumstantial branches, which 
Distinction slinuld be rich in. Shakesp. Combeliue. 

A man brings his mind to be positive and fierce 
for positions whose evidence he has never exa- 
mined. ^ ^ ^ Locke. 

5. Strong; forcible; violent; with celerity. 

The ships, though so great, are driven of fierce 
winds ; yet aie they turned about with a very 
small helm. James, iii* 4, 

Fi'e rcely. adv. [from fierce.] V lolently ; 
furiously. 

Buttle join’d, and both sides fiercely fo«g!it. 

Shakesp. 

Tlie defendants, fiercely assailed by their ene- 
mies beff»re, and beaten with the great ordnance 
behind, were grievously distressed. Knolles. 

i'lie air, if very cold, irrilatith the flame, uiid 
niaketh It btini more fiercely, as fire scorcheth in 
frosty weather. Bacon. 

Fi'rrceness. n. s. [from fierce.] 

1. Ferocity ; savageness. 

Tlie defect of heat which gives ^^crcewesi to our 
natures, may contribute to that roughness of our 
language. Swtft, 

2. E^emess for blood ; fury. 

Suddenly there came out ^f ^ wood mon- 
strous lion, with a she-besr not far from him, of 
little less fierceness. Sidney, 

3. Quickness to attack ; keenness in anger 
and resentment. 

The Gieeks are strong, and skilful to their 
strength. 

Fierce to their skill, and to their fierceness Valiant. 

Shakesp, 

4. Violence; outrageous passion. 

His pride and brutal Jierceness I abhor ; 

But scorn your inein suspicions of me osort.Dryd. 

5. Vehemence ; hasty force. 
Fibrifa'cias. It. s. [Inlaw.] Ajudi-* 

cial writ, that lies at ml times within the 
year and day, for him that has recovered 
I in an action of debt or damages, to the 
I sheriff, to command him to levy the debt 
I or the damages of his goods i^ainst 
! whom the recovery was bad. Cawel. 
Fi'eriness. n.8, [from fiery.] 

1. Hot qualities ; heat; acrimony. 

The ashes, by their heat, their fierinem$ and their 
dryness, belong to the element of earth. Boyle. 

2. rieat of temper ; intellectual ardour. 

The Italians, notwithstanding their natural 

fieriness of temper, affect always to appear sober 
and sedate. Addinm. 

Fi'ery. a(ff\ [from fire.] 

1. Consisting of fire. 

Scarcely bad Phoebus In tbe gloomy East 
Yet harnessed his fiery footed team, 

Ne rear’d abcve the earth bis flaming crest, 
Wlieii the last deadly smoak aloft did stream. 

Fairy Queen 
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t know, rtl^r 

w b gulph 

Thnn jlnttor him in « bower. Skaketp, 

2. Hc^ like fire. 

Rath thy Jiiny heart lo parcbt thy entraUs, 

That Wot a tear ban tall for Entland^t death ? Shak» 

3. Vehement; ardent; active. 

Hien^er^ exf>edKion ht my win|[, 

Jore*i Mercury, and hctald for a king. 

I drew this gallant liead of war, 

And cull’d theae Jier^ spirits from the world, 

To outlorik conquest, end to win renown 
Kv'n in the jaws of clanger and of death. SItak. 

4. Passionate ; outrageous ; easily provoked. 

You know the jlery quality of the duke *, 

How unremoireable, and fixt is he 

In his ow n course. Shak. King Lear, 

5. Unrestrained ; fierce. 

Then, as 1 said, tlie duke, great Polingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and/erv steed, 
hich his aspiring rider seem’d to know, 

\\ ith slow but stately pace kept on his coarse. 

Shaketp. 

Through Elis and tlie Grecian towns he flew ; 
Th* audacious wretch for^/iery coursers drew. Dryd. 

6. Heated by fire. 

The sword which is made Jiery doth not only 
cut, by reason of the sharpness wiiich simply it 
hath, but also bum by means of that heat which 
it hath Jmm fire. ^ Honker. 

See! from the brake the whirring pheasant 
springs, 

And mounts ulting on triumphant wines : 

Short is his joy ; he feels the hery wound. 
Flutters in blood, and panting beatf the ground, 

Pope. 

Fife. n. [Jtfre, Fr.] A pipe blown to 
the drum ; military wind musick. 

Faiewrll the plumed trohns, and the big war 
’riiat make ambition virtue ' oh farewell \ 

Farewell the neighing steed and the shrill trump, 
'I’he spirit-stirring drum, thecar-piercing/^c.Symfc. 
'llius the say victim, wlUi fresh gailands 
crown’d. 

Pleas’d witli the sacred Jj/c’i enlivening sound, 
I'hrough gtt4ing crowds in solemn state proceeds. 

PInHp. 

Fiftee'n. adj. [pyirtyne, Sax.] Five 
and ten. 

t have dreamed and slept above some fifteen 
years and more. Shak. Taming qf' the Shrew. 

Fifteenth, adj. [ppteo^a, Sax.] The 
ordinal of fifteen; the fifth aftw the 
tenth ; containing one part in fifteen. 

A fifteenth part of silver incorp<irate with gold, 
will not be recovered by any water of se|mratiuii, 
eseept you put a greater quantity of silver to draw 
up the less. Jiacons Nut. Hut. 

London sends but four burgesses to parliament, 
alth ju^h It bear the fifteenth part of the charge of 
the whole nation in all publick taxes and levies. 

Graunt*t Bilk of Morality. 

FIFTH, adj. [ripra, Sax.] 

1. The ordinal of five ; the next to the 
fourth. 

With smiling as|>ect you ^lerenely move, 

In yonr fifth orb^^Mid rule the realm of love, Dryd, 
Just as 1 wishM the lots were cast on four, 

the fifth. ^ Pope's Odyttey. 

2. All the ordinals are taken ellipti^ly 
for the part of which they express ; a 

pwt ; a third, a third part, 
Tlie publick snail have lost four fifths of ks an« 
iiual income for ever. iSb^. 

Ff FTHLY. adv. [£romJifth.] In the fifth 
place, 

Fifthly, living creatures have a more exact fl- 
rire than plants. Bacan*t Nat. Hkt, 

Fi FTIETH. adj. [pi|rce 05 <)Sii» Sax.] The 
ordinal of fifty. 

If this medium bo rarer within the sun't body 
than at its surface, ond rarer there than at tKe 
htmdfOdth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
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there than at the fiftieth part of an inch firom iU 
body, and rarer there than at the orb of Sa^m, 1 
tee no reason why the increase of density •beiitd 
stop any where. Newton's OfUtth. 

Fi'pty. at(f. [FipEij, S«.] Five tetii. 

A witherd hermit, five score Winters worn. 
Mkht shake oflf Mty looking in lier eye. Sttak. 

Judas ordained captains over thousands, han« 
dredt,^tef, and tens. 1 Mac, iii. 55. 

In tne Hebrew there is a particle consisting but 
of one letter, of which there are reckoned up 
above fifty several significations. Locke, 

FIG. n.x. [Jicus,haLt,Jigo,Spaxii.figue, 
French.] 

1. A tree that bears fiM. 

The characters are : tne flowers, which are al- 
ways inclosed in the middle of tlie fruit, consist of 
tlie^ leaf, and are male and female in the same 
fruit : the male flowers are situated towards the 
crown of the fruit ; and the female, growing near 
Uie stalk, are succeeded by small hara seeds : the 
intire fruit is, for the most part, turbinated and 
globular, or of an oval shape, is fleshy, and of a 
sweet taste. MiUer. 

Full on its crown nfig's green branches rise, 

And shoot a leafy forest to the skies. Pope's Odys. 

Or lead me through the maze, 
Embowering endless of the Indian Ji^, Tliomson. 

2. A luscious soft fruit; the fruit of the 
fig-tree. 

It maketh figs better, if a figtree, when it be- 
ginneth to put forth leaves, have his top rut ofiT. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 
Figs are great subduers of acrimony. Arhuthnot. 

To Fig. p. o. [See T/CO.] 

1. To insult with fico's or contemptuous 
motions of the fingers. 

^ When Hstoi lies, do this, and^ me like 
The bragging Spaniard. bndkesp. Hen. IV. 

2. To put something useless into one's 
head. Low cant 

Away to the sow she goes, md figs her in the 
crown with anntlier story. L'Estrange. 

Fi'gapple. fi.x. A fruit A species ofj 
apple. 

A fijgapple hatli no core or kernel, in these re- 
sembling a fig, and diflering from other apples. 

Mortimer's Httsoandry, 

Figma'rigold. n.x. A plant. It is 
succulent, and has the appearance of 
houseleek ; the leaves grow opposite by 
pairs. Miller, 

Fi'g -gnat, n.'x. [mlex Jicarius,^ An in- 
sect of the fly kind. 

To FIGHT. V, n. preter. fought; part. 
pass./otegAL [peohtan, Sax.] 

1. To contelhd in l)attle; to war ; to make 
war ; to battle ; to contend in arms. It 
is used both of armies and single com- 
batants. 

King Henry, he thy title right or wrong, 

Lord Clifl'urd vows to^ght in thy defence. Shak. 

Fierce liery warriors^g/if upoli the clouds 
In ranks and squadrons, and right form of war. 

, Shakesp. 

The common question is, if we must now sur- 
render Spain, what have wc been fighting for all 
this while ? The answer is ready : we have been 
l^htingtoi the ruin of the pubuck intticiL and 
the advancement of a private. aW^t. 

For her confederate nations fought, and kings 
w'ere slain, 

Troy was o’crtlirown, and a whole empire fell. 

Philip, 

2. To combat; to dhicl; to cemtend in 
single fight. 

One ihaU undeidi* to fight against another. ^ 

% PedTk xiii. 

The jH)or wren, 

The aioti diminud^ of birds, will^glit, 

The yoang ones p her pest, against the owl. 

Shakep, Uacoeth, 
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3. To act as a soldier in any case. 
lUchard, that robb’d the lion of his heart, 
AjoAftmght the holy wars in Palestine, 

^y tbU brave duke came early to his grave. 

Shakesp. 

Greatly unfortunate, hc/gkci the eause 
Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Borne. Addison 
4 It has with before the person imposed ; 
sometimes against, 

Ve fight tokh tne Chaldeans. Set, 

The stars in their eoitstosjanghi againet Sisera. 

Judges. 

5. To contend. 

The hot and cold, the diy and huvedd fight, 

Sandys 

To Fight, v. a. To war against ; to com- 
bat against. 

Himself alone an equal match he beetts. 

To fight the Phrygian and Ui’ Ausoniap luMtt. 

Vrydtn't ^neid 

Fight, n.x, [from the verb.] 

1. Battle. 

Gabriel, lead forth to battle these my tom 
Invincible, lead forth my armed saints. 

By thousands and by millions rang’d tor fight, 

MUtan. 

2. Combat ; duel. 

Herilns in single fight I slew, 

Whom with thrtfe nves Feronia did endue ; 

And thrice I sent him to the Stygian shore, 

’'fill the last ebbing soul retum'’d no more. Dryd. 

3. Something to screen the combatants in 
ships. 

Vvlio ever saw a noble sight. 

That never view’d a brave sea-fight! 

Hang up your bloody colours in the air. 

Up w itli your fights and your nettings prepare. 

MJTtfdtHm 

Fi'ghter. n, X. [from fight] Warriour; 
duellist 

I will return amin into the house, and desire 
some conduct of tlie lady : I am no fighter. Shak. 

O, ’tis the coldest youth upon a charge,^ * 

The most deliberate J^^hta* t Dryd. Ml far Love, 

Fi'ghting. vartiapial adj. [from fight,] 

1. Qualified tor war ; fit for battle. 

An host ot fighting men went out to war by 
bands. 9 Chron. 

2. Occupied by war; being the scene of 
war. 

In fighting fields as far the spear I throw 
As flies the arrow from tlie weU-drawn bow. Pope 
FfGMENT. It. X. [figmentum, hat,] An 
invitation ; a fiction : the idea feigned. 

Upon the like grounds was raised the of 
Briareus, who, dwelling in a city called Ilecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of those times assigned him an 
hundred hands. Brown. 

Those assertions arc in truth the figments of 
those idle brains that brought romancej^nto. 
church history. *'* ’ 

It carried ratlier an an , 

invention, in those Ml aandud down 

mory of it, Uian and realtiy. Wood w ard. 

FfGPECKERs i. and peek ; fice- 
dula^fkf^ A l>ir4 

Fi'GyLATB. adj, [from figulua. Lat.] 
Mfde of potters clay. 

FTGURABLE. at^, [from figure^ Lat.] 
Capable of being brought to certain 
form, and retained in it. Thus lead » 
figurable, but not water. 

The diflerences of impressible and not Im- 
pressible, jfiguroh/e and notfigurabie, scissibie and 
not scissitite, are plebeian notions. Bacon, 

Figurabi'lity. n. x. [from figurable,] 
The quality of being capable of a certain 
and stable form. 

Ff GURAL. adj, [from figure,] 

1. Represents by delineation. 

4 Y 
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Incongraitlei htvfi been conmitted hj geO' 
grapliert iu the j%umt reienililtti^ of ^eml 
reg^ns. Browti. 

2. ttgural Number^ Sudi ntiknbera 
do or nmy represent some geometrical 
figure, fai tehttton to which Siey are al- 
ways conridere^y and are either linearpr; 
superficia], or sdid. flsi — “ 

Fi'ouratb. adj\ [^uratus, Lat.] 

1. Of a certain and determinate form 

Plants are all Jtgnrate aud determinate, which 
irianioiAte bodies arc nut ; fur look, huw far the 
spirit is able to spread and continue itseif, so far 
goeth the shape or figure, and then is deter- 
mined. ^ Boom. 

2. Resembling any thing of a determinate 
form ; as, ^urate stones retaining the 
forms of shells in which they were 
formed by the deluge. 

tU Figurate Counterpoint. [In mutick, 
That wherein there is a mixture of dls^ 
cords along with the concords. Harris, 
4. Figurate Descant, [In musick.] That 
wherein discords are concerned, as well, 
though not so much, as concords ; and 
ina;y well be termed the ornament or 
rhetorical part of musick, in regard that 
in this are introduced all the varieties 
of points, figures, syncopes, diversities 
of measures, and whatever dse is capa- 
ble of adorning the composition. Harris, 
Figura'tion. n. #. [flatus, Lat.] 

1 . Determination to a certain form. 

Neither duth die wind, aa fur aa it carrieth a 
voice, wiih mutiun thereof confound any of the 
deliCHte and articulate Jiguratiom of the air in 
variety of worda. Bacon*i Nat, Hist 

2. The act of giving a certain form. 

If luotiou be in a certain order, tlierc folio wetli 
vivl&:utlou and Jiguratwn in living creatures per' 
feet. Bacons Nat Hint, 

Ti'Q\3RATiVE.adj.[Jiguratif-ve, Fr. from 
Jigura, Lat.] 

1. Representing something else; typical; 
representative. 


Thia, they will say, waa figurative, and served 
by God’a appointuierit but for a time, lo ahadrtw 
out the true everlaating plory of a more divine 
aunctity; whereinto Christ being long aince en- 
tered, It aeemeth that all tlieae curioiia exorna' 
tions should rather cease. Hooker. 

2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the 
primitive meaning ; not literal. 

How often have we been rutled at for under- 
•tandiiig words in a Jigurative aeiiae, which cannot 
ally mid jacstoo d without overthrowing the 

’ 'KilSiU'” ^ 

StiUmgfieet. 

Thia la njigurutim Ospfmmoti, where the worda 
are uaed in a different tetm ffUM^hat th^ sig- 
nify in their first ordinary intentw^ ^ Uogert 

3. Full of figures; full of rbAmfi exor- 
nations ; full of changes from '^lbe origi- 
nal sense. 

Sublime subjects ought to be adorned wHh the 
subliioeat aud with the must figuroHije expresaioiii. 

Dfyden'sJwveruU, 

Fi'oubatively. adv. [from Sguruiipe.] 
By a fi^re; in a sense diilej«iit from 
tIuU which words originally imply ; not 
literally. 

The custom of die apostle is jiguratively toi 
tnmaferto himself, in the first person, what be- 
kams to others. llavmond. 

Tlte words are different, but the sense is still | 
the same; for therein are figmttmly intended | 
Uiiali and Eaecbias. Broum, 
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Satyr Is a Uad of poeliy in whi^ human vioea, 


ca»^. 

FIGURE, n. i. Ifignrsh Lat.] 

1. The fimn^ of any tfedng i» tannmated 
l^tbeoudine. 

Plowers have alt ex^lsile fguns, and the 
flower numbers are chie^ flve and (bur ; as in 
prim-roses, briar-riMies, tiimie muskreses, single 
piuks and gllltflowers, which have flve leaves; 
liliei, flowerdeluoes, borage, bugiass, which have 
Ibur leaves. Baron 

Men find green clay that is soft as long as it is 
in the water, so that one may print on it all kind 
ofjignres, aud give U what sfiape one pleases. 

Boyle, 

Figitres are properly modifications of bodies ^ 
for pure space is not any where terminated^ nor 
can be: wnether tiiere be or be not body in it, it 
is uniformly continued. Locke* 

2. Shape ; form ; semblance. 

He bath home himself beyond the promise of 

his age, doing in the figure of a lamb tlie feats of 
a lion. SkoJtesp. 

3. Person; external form; appearance 
graceful or inelegant, mean or grand. 

The blue German snail die Tigris drink, 

Ere I, forsaking gratitude and truth, 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden. 

1 was cliarmed with the gracefulness of his 
figure aud delivery, as well as with his discourses. 

Addwm. 

A good figyre, or person, in man or woman, 
gives credit at first sight to the choice of either. 

Clarissa 

4. Distinguished appearance; eminence; 
remarkable character. 

While fortune favoured while his arms support 
The cause, and rufd the cousels of the court, 

T made some figure there ; nor was nw name 
Obscure, tiur I without niy share of fame. Dryd, 
'i'he &;>cech, 1 bclie%'e, was not so much de- 
signed by the knight to inform die court, as to 

§ ive him a figure in ray eye, and keep up hiscre- 
it ill the country. Addum's Spectator. 

Nrrt a woman shall be unexplained that makes 
a figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. 

Addtsons Guardian. 
Whctlier or no they have done well to set y<m 
up for making aiiutlier kind of figure, time will 
witness. Addium. 

Many pxinces made very ill figures upon the 
dirune, who before were Urn favourites of the 
people. Addison's Freeholder. 

, Magnificence ; splendour. 

If it he his chief end in it to grow rich, that he 
may live iu figure and indulgence, and be able (u 
retire from business to idleness and hurry, his 
trade, as to him, loses all Us iniiocency. Law. 
G, A statue ; an image ; something formed 
in resemblance of somewhat else. 

Several slat ues which teemed at a distance of 
the whitest marble, were nothing else but so inaiiy 
figures ill snow. ^ Addison. 

7. Representations in painting; persons 
exhibited in colours. 

In the principal figures of a picture the painter 
is to employ the titiews of bis art ; for in diem 
consists the principal beauty of his work. J)ryd. 

My favourite hooks and pictures sell ; 

Kiiinly throw in a little figure, 

And set the price upon the bigger. ^ Ptior. 
<L Amngement ; aisp<mtion ; modification. 
7m figure of a sylhigisiQ is tlie pro|H*r di^po- 
•itioD ot the middle term with die parts of the 
question. Ifods's Logwk. 

9. A cfaaractor denoting a number. 

Hcertfii tottgoeis tciibes, herds, poets 

cennot 

TMfik, speak, cast, wrfti »j)iig , number 

His love toAiUony. MKnp. Aid. and Cleop. 

He drat seeketh to be fMdnent amongst able 
men, bath a great task ; bteKrahit Is ever good fur 
the publkk : but he tfmt pkAmbe theoufy figure 
nukottg cyphers, is Urafls ' ili ppf a whole age. Bac. 


FIG 

As in eecoeifti eyphert axukfigwmpusiofnwl 
m§, so in hvnneti dffkire wwoi Metfbr ddngs 
themseivet. ^ aiiilk'f flbfUm. 

10. The horoscope; the diagMin of the 

do not know what^Lougbt to pass under 
the profession of fortuneteltlng ; she wdrks by 
charms, by spells, by Umfilguttf and oaubry be- 
yoi^ our element. Shakeqf, 

He set a figure to fflaeover 
If y ou were ned to live or Dover. Budibras, 

FijgMre-flingeis and star-gasers pretend to fore- 
tell Mie fortunes of kingdoms, and have no fore- 
sight in what concerns themselves. VEstrange, 

11. [In theology.] ; representative. 

Who was the figtire of Iiim that is to come. Rom, 

12. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of speak- 
ing ill which words are detorted from 
their literal and primitive sense. In 
strict acceptation, the change of a word 
is a tropef and any affection of a sen- 
tence A^ure; but they are confounded 
even by me exactest writers. 

Silken terms precise. 

Three pil'd hyperboles, spruce affectation. 

Figures pedaiitical. these Summer flies 

Have blown me full of maggot ostentation. Shak. 

Here is a strange figure invented against die 
plain aud natural seme of the words ; fir by pray- 
ing to bestow, must be uuderstood only praying 
to pray. S^mgfieet, 

They have been taught rhetorick, but never 
taught language ; as if the names of die figures 
that embellished the discourse of those, wliu un- 
derstood the art of s|>eaking, were the ve^ art 
and skill of speaking well. Locke, 

13. [In grammar.] Any deviation from 
the rules of analogy or syntax. 

To FfouRB. v.a. [from^figuro, Lat] 

1. To form into any determinate shape. 

Trees and heibs, in the growing forth of their 
boughs and brauchei, are not figured, and keep 
no order, ^ ^ Boom, 

Accept this goblet, rough with figur'd gold. 

Jdrjd. Vifrg, 

2. To show by a corpcareal resemblance : 
as in picture or statuary, 

Arachiie figur'd bow Jove did abuse 
Europa like a bull, and on his hack 
ton 


Her through the sea did bear ; so lively s 
7’iiat it true tea, and true bull ye would ^ 


seen, 
ween. 
Sper^, 

Now marks the course of rolling orbs on high, 
O'er figur'd world now travels widi his eye. Pope. 

3. To cover or adorn with figures, or 
images. 

I’ll give niy jewels for a set of beads, 

My gorgeous palace fur a hermitage. 

My say appaiel fur an almsman's gown, 

My Jicura gt>blcts for a dish of wood. Shaktsp, 

4. To diversify ; to variegate with adven- 
titious forms or matter. 

But this effustod of such manly drops, 

Startle mine eyes, and make me more anuu'4 
Than had I seen the vanity top of hcav’n 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. Shakeep, 

5. To represent by a typiw or figurative 
resemblance. 

When sacraments are said to be visible signs of 
invisible ^ace, w« thereby conoeivt bow grace 
is indeed the very end for which those heavenly 
iny steries were instituted : and the matter where- 
or tiiey consist is such as slgiilfietfa,./^fiiretk, and 
representeth their end. Hoahtr, 

I'licre is a history in all men's lives, 

the nature ofthe times deceased. Shak, 

Marriage rings are not of this Huff : 

Oh 1 why should ought less precious or less tough 
Figure our loves t Doom. 

An heroic poem should be loove fitted tatheoons- 
mon actions aud passkuii of human Hfe, and move 
like a glass of nature, a more praeficahle 

virtue to os Uiaii was doae by the anomts# Ikfi, 
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TN emperor tppeers a« a rising tuni and holds 
a fdooe lii hie Imnd tojigwt out the earth that is 
' «w%liteiied and actuated bv his beanii. Addiion, 

6. To imaffe in the mino. 

,and 


None that feels sensibly the decays of age, a 
his Itte wearing off, can figure to nimaelf th( 
iiiiagioar^ charms in riches and praise, that men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their blood. Temple, 
If love, alas ! he pain, the pain I hear 
No thought cenfigure, and no totigue declare. 

Prior. 

7. To prefigure ; to foreshow. 

Three glorious suns, each one a pefect sun ; 

In this the heaven figwrtt sc»me event. Shakesp, 

8. To form figuratively ; to use in a sense 
not literal. 

Figured and metaphorical expressions do well 
to illustrate more abstruse and unfamiliar ideas, 
which the mind is not yet thoroughly accus> 
tonied to. Locke, 

9. To note by characters. 

Each thought was visible that roll’d within, 

As thro’ a crystal glass the^gur’d hours are seen, 

Dryden. 

Fi'ourk-flinger n.i.[figurem<{jfling,] 
A pretender to astrology and prediction. 

QuHckStfigure-fiingtret Mttifoggers, and repub- 
lican plotters cannot well live without it. Collier, 

Fi'gwort. n. g. [Jig and wort : Jicaria,] 
A plant. Miller, 

Fila'ceovs. a^, [from^/tf w, Latl Con- 
sisting of threads ; composed of threads, 
They make cables of the bark of lime trees ; it* 
is the stalk tliat mmketh the filaceut matter com- 
monly, and sometimes the down tliat groweth 
above. Bacon’s IVat. HiKt, 

FIXACER. n.s. [Jilazarim, low Lat 
Jilum,] An officer in the Common Pleas, 
80 called because he files those writs 
whereon be makes process. 7 'here are 
fourteen of them in their several divi- 
sions and counties: they make out all 
original process, as well real as personal 
and mixt. Harris, 

Fi'lamknt. n. 8. [jilament, Fr. jUa- 
menta^ Lat.] A slender thread; a body 
slender and long like a thread. 

Tlie effluvium passing out in a smaller thread, 
and more enlightened filamait, it stirreth not the 
bodies interposed. Brown, 

1'he lungs of consumptives have been con- 
sumed, nothing reniaiuiiig but the ambient mem- 
brane, and a number of withered veins and fila- 
ments. Harvey. 

The ever-rolling orb’s impulsive ray 
On the next threads and filaments does bear, 
Which form the springy texture of the air ; 

And those still strike the next, ’till to the sight 
The quick vibration propagates ihe light. Blackm, 
The dung of liorses is nothing but \\\e filaments 
of the bay, and as such combustible. Arbuthnot. 

Fi'LBRRT. fi. jr. [This is derived by Junius 
and Skinner from the long l^ards or 
husks, as corrupted from Jull beard or 
full of beard. It probably had its name, 
like many other fruits, from some erne 
that introduced or cultivated it; and is 
therefore corrupted from Filbert or Fili- 
btrU the name of him who brought it 
hither.] A fine haael nut with a thin 
riiell. 

In August comet fruit of all torts ; as plumbs, 
pears, apricot^ barberries, yKiberti, muskmelont, 
monkshoods of all colours. Bacofi*i Fessms, 
Tbou hast a brain, such as it is indeed ! 

On what else should thy worm of fancy feed ? 

Yet in a filbert 1 have often known 
Maggou turvive, when all the kernel' t gone. 

Dmet, 
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There is also another kind, qalled tlie jS/bert of 
Constantinople : the leaves amf fruit of wliich are 
bigger than cither of the former; the best are 
th^ of a thin shell. Mortimer, 

To FILCH, t. a. [A word of uncertam 
et 3 rmology. The French word JUer, 
from which some derive it, is of very 
late production, and therefore cannot be 
its original.] To steal; to take by 
theft; to pilfer ; to pilla^ ; to rob ; to 
take by robbery. It is usually spoken 
of petty thefts. 

He shall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged 
by keeping bis cattle in inclostires, where they 
snail always have safe being, that none are cun- 
tinmliy filched and stolen. Spetiser, 

The Ciiampion rohbetli by night. 

And pruwleth and filcheth by cUic. TusseFs Hush. 
Who steals my purse, steals trash ; ’lis some- 
thing, notning ; 

’Twas mine, ’tia his, and has been slave to thou- 
sands ; 

But he that filches from me my good name, 

Kohs me of that which not eiitiches htin, 

And makes me pcxir indeed. Shakesp, Othello. 

He could discern cities like hives of liees, 
wherein every bee did nought else but sting; 
some like huraett, some like filching wasps, others 
as drones. burton on blelancholy, 

What made the venture to betray, 

And filch the lady’s heart away. Hudihras, 

The pismire was formerly a husbandman, that 
secretly filched away his neighbour’s goods. L’Est, 
Fain would they filch that little food away, 
While unrestraiii’d those imppygluttons prey. Dry. 

So speeds the wily fox, aiarn?d by fear, 

Who lately fileh*d the turkey's callow care. Oay. 

Fi'lcher. «. s, [from Jllch.] A thief; a 
petty robber. 

FILE, n, s, yUe, Tr. Jilum a thread, Lat] 

1. A thread. Not used. 

But let me resume the fik of ray narration, 
wliicli this object of books, best agreeable to my 
course of life, hath a little Interrupted. Wotton. 

2. A line on which papers are strung to 
keep them in order. 

All records, wherein there was any memory of 
the king's attainder, should be cancelled and 
taken on the file. Bacon. 

I'he petitions being thus prepared, do yon con- 
tinually set apart an hour in a day to peruse those, 
and then rank them into severm JUes, according 
to the subject matters. Bacon. 

Th’ apothecary-train is wholly blind ; 

From files a random recipe they take, 

And many deaths of one prescription make. Dryd. 

3. A catalogue ; roll ; series. 

Our present musters grow upon tlie file 
To five and twenty thousand men of cnoice. Shak, 
The valu’d file 

Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. Shak, 

4. A line of soldiers ranged one behind 
another. 

Those goodly eyes. 

That o’er ihejilet and musters of the war 
Have glow’d like plated Mars, nt)w bend, now 
turn 

Upon a tawny front. Shak^, Ant, and Cleop, 
So saying, on lie led his radiant fila, 

Dmading the moon. Miuon's Par. Lost, 

5. [peol. Sax. vijle, Dut.] An instrument 
to rub down prominences. 

The rough or coarse-tootbed/le, if itb#fai]|e,ls 
called a rubber, and is to take off the unevenness 
of your work which the hammer made in the 
*forging : the bastard-toothed file ii to take out of 
your work the deep cuts, or fite-atrokes, the roosh 
file made ; Uio fine-toothed file is to toke out the 
cuts, or file-strokes, Uie bastard file mode ; and 
the smooth file is to take out those cuts, or file- 
itiokes, that the fimJtk made. Mostm, 

A file for die mitwcki and for the coulters. 

1 Sam, xUi. 01, 


_Thf indths and annourers on palfrey s ride, 

1 Iheir han^PtUMl hammers actbeir lide.Di^. 


FUetuil 
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Fi'lbcuttbr. «. [file apd cutter.] A 

maker of file.. 

Gad-steel is a tough sort of steel :fileeuHm use 
it to make dieir chissels, with which they cut 
dieir files. Motxm. 

To File, v, a, [irom Jilum a thread.] 

1. To string upon a thread or wire. 
Whence to JUe a bill is to offer it in its 
order to the notice of the judge. 

From the day hit first bill was filed he began to 
collect reports. Arhuthnot and Pope's Mart, Scnlt. 

2. [ From peolati, Sax .] To cut with a file. 

Tliey which would fik Agw most from the 
largeness of that ofiTer, do IP wtkirc sparine terms 
acknowledge little less. Hooker 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a 
blemish by filing or cutting on the head of such 
ail overgrown tooth. _ Hay. 

3. To smooth ; to polish. 

His humour is lofty, his discourse peremptory, 
his tongue Jiledt and nis eye ambitioui. Shakesp. 

4. [From pilan, Sax.] To foul ; to sulljj ; 
to pollute. This sense is retained in 
Scotland. 

For Banquo’s issue have I fil'd my mind, 

For them the gracious Duiicau have ! murder’d. 

Shakesp 

His weeds divinely fashioned, 

Allard and mangl’d. Chapman's Iliads. 

To File, p.n, [from the noun.] To 
march in a file, not abreast, but one be- 
hind another. 

All ran down without order or ceremony, ’till 
we drew up in good order, and filtd oil, Tatler, 

Did all the grosser atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to foim the pondrous bull, 

And uiidetermin'd into order fall : Blackmore. 

Fi'lemot. ft. 8, [corrupted from ftueille 
morte a dead leaf, Fr.] A brown or 
yellow-brown colour. 

The colours you ought to wish for are blue or 
filemot, turued up witli led. Swi^t. 

Fi'ler. n. e, [from Jile,] One who files ; 
one who uses the file in cutting metals. 

FTLIAL. adf. [JiliaUe, Fr.^/ii«, Lat] 

1. Pertaining to a son ; befitting a son. 

My mischievous proceeding may be the clory 
of his filial piety, the only reward now left lor so 
great a merit. Sidney. 

From imposition of strict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace ; from servile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. Milton. 

He griev’d, he wept, the sight an image hrougiit 
Of his own filial love, a sadly pleasing thought. 

Dryden. 

I, Bearing the diaracter or relation of a 
son. 

And thus the fiUalgodhend answ’ritig sp^ 

Where the old myrtle L. „ 

Sprigs of like leaf cre0U!^tfi^ haaris ; 

And when the riarMiiese decays and dies, 

Witli a reseuiblbig Mcfi the daughter bads arise* 

Prior, 


Fili A^ON. II. d. [from JUtus^ Lat.] The 
reBMiou of a son to a nther ; correlative 
to paternity. 

lac fetation of paternity and filiatimt between 
the first and second person, and the relation be- 
tween the sacred persons of the Trinity, and the 
denomination thereof, roust needs be eternal, be- 
cause the terms of relation between whom that re- 
lation ariseth were eternal. Hate's Grig. Mankind, 

Fi'linos. n.d. [without a singular; from 
fie,} Fragments rubbed off by the 
action of the file. 

The fiUngs of iron infused in vinegar, will, with 
a decoction of galls, make good ink, without any 


Copperose. 


Brmm, 
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Hm c1il|»plogf wcAJUbm of fhoie jewels are of| 
MO value than tbe whole mats of ordinary au* 
thoM. FeiUnt on the VUt$t, 

To FILL. V. a []:ynatif Stx.l 
I. To store *tin no more can be admitted. 
Fill the waterpote with water ; and they 
them up to the Imm. John, iu 7, 

1 am who^l 

InfiitHade* nor vacuous space. MiUon» 

The celestial quires, when orient liglit 
SahaUng fir t fiiim darkness they beheld ; 
Birtli-day of Hcav'n and Earth; with joy and s^ut 
The hollow tmivanial orb they Jiltd, 

3. To store a lw nw l an tly. 

Be fruitfhl, nfoltiply, and in tbe seas 
And lakes and running streams the waters/U. Mth. 
B. To satisfy ; to content. 

He with his consorted Eve 
The story heard attentive, and wai/tTd 
With admiration and deep mute to licar. MUUm, 
Nothing hut the supreme and absolute Infinite 
can adequately fill and tt^rabundaiiily satisfy 
the Infinite desires of intelligeiit beings. Cheyne, 

4. To glut; to surfeit. 

Thou art going to lord Union’s feast. 

—Ay, to see meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 


To pour out liquor for 
To extend by something 


5. To fill out. 
drintc. 

d. To fill out. 
contained. 

I only speak of him 

Whom pomp and greatness sits so loose abouti 
That he wants majesty to fill them our. Dryien, 

7. To fill up. [Up is often used without 
much addition to the force of the verb." 
To make full. 

Hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens still, and opens on ms soul ; 

Till lengthen’d on to faith, and unconfin’d, 

It pours tbe bliss that fiUi uv all tlie mind. F^. 

8. To Jill up. To supply 

Wlien tile several trades and professions are 
supplied, you will find roust of tiiose that are 
proper for war absolutely necessary ior filling vp 
the laborious part of life, and carry ing on the un- 
derwork of the nation. Addwm on the War. 

9. TofUup. To occupy by bulk. 

There would not be altogether so much water 

required fur tlie land as fur tlie sea, to raise them 
to an equal height : because mountains and hills 
would p/l np part of that space upon tlie land, and 
so make less water requisite. Bumet, 

10. To jut up. To engfige; to employ, 

Is it far you ri% ^ 

•—As far, roy lord, as wiil//f up tbe time 
’Twiat this and supper. Shaketp. Macbeth. 

To Fill. v. n. 

1. To give to drink. 

In me cop which he hath filled, jf/f to her doable. 

Rev. xviii. 

to^||||jml ^y of the whole table. 


2. To grow fun. 

3. To glut ; to catiate. 


anquo, whom we miss. 

Shaheop, 


Tilings Uiat are sweet and fat filling, 

and du swim and bang more ahoaf UieflUiuth of 
the stomach, and so nut down so fpecdlly. Bacon. 

4 . To fill up. To grow full. 

Neiclicr the Pains Meotis nor the Euxine, nor 
any other seas, fill up, or by degrees jtrow shal- 
lower. Woodvwrd. 

The first stage of healing, or the discharge of 
matter, is by surgeons called digestion ; the se- 
cond, or the filling up with fiesh, mcamatioiK and 
die last, or skinning over, cicatrization. Sharp, 

Fill. u. $. [from the verb.] 

1. As much as may produce complete sa- 
tisfaction. 

Her neck and breasts were ever open hare, 

That aye thereof her babes may suck their fill. 

Fairy Queen. 
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But thus infiamM bespoke the oiptatn> 

Who soometh peace shall have hlsjatt of war 

When yewere thfrs^, dhlf net cleave 
and waten lowed out to your JW f f Etd. i. ID. 

Mean while enjoy 

Yenr fiU, what happiness iMsa^y state 
Can wmpreheud. Incapable of more. Milton. 
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Aiaild* the tree now jni, when plenty bung 
Tempting so nigh, to muck and eatmy fi/f, 

I s^’d not. MUMCt rSud, Lou, 

Which made me gently first remove your fears, 
That so you might have room to entertain 
Yow fill of joy. Dehham*i Sophy, 

r barbarity may have its JUl of destruction. 


Your I 

Pope. 

2.* [Moi« properly thill.'] The place lie- 
tween the shafts of a carriage. 

This mule being put in die^ of a cart, run 
away with the cart and timber. Mortbaer’s niub. 

Filler, n. e. [from Jill.] 

1 . thing that fills up room without use. 

’lis a meer jSiier, to stop a vacancy In the hex- 
ameter, and connect the preface to the work of I 
Virgil. l)ryden*t Xneid, Dedie. 

A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and suitable 
expressions, of forced and inextricable conceits, 
and of needless fiUtn up to the rest. Pope. 

2. One whose employment is to fill vessels 
of carriage. 

They have six diggers to four fiUero, so as to 
keep tnefillert alwiws at work. Moriimer*s Htub. 

FtLLET. n. s. [filet, Fr.^am, Lat.] 

1. A band tiedround the head or other 
part. 

Hit baleful breath inspiring, as he glides. 

Now like a chain arouno her neck he rides ; 

Now tike a fillet to her head repairs. 

And with hia circling volumes folds her hairs. 

Dr^. 

She scorn’d the praise of beauty, and the care ; 
A belt her waist, e fillet binds her hair. Pope. 

2. llie fleshy pait of the thigh; applied 
commonly to veaL 

The youth approach’d tlie fire, and as it bum’d. 
On five sharp broacheri rank’d, the roast they 
turn’d ; 

Tliese morsels stay’d their ttoiiiachs ; then the rest 
They cut In lees and fillett for the feast. Dryd, 

3. Meat rollea tt^ther and tied round. 

Fillet of a fenny snake. 

In the cauldron boil and bake. Shahetp. 

The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United close in every part. 

In fiUeti roll’d, or cut in pieces. 

Appear'd like one continu’d species. Su^. 

4. Hn architecture.] A little memb^ 
which appears in tbe ornaments and 


appears 

mouldings and is otherwise called listel. 

Harris. 

Pillars and their fiUett of silver. Fxodui. 

To Fi'llet. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To bind with a bandage or fillet* 

, To adorn with an astragal. 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid 
their chapiters, and fiUetted them. Ex. xxxviii. S8. 

To Fillip, r. a. [A word, says Skinner, 
formed from the sound. The resem- 
blance I am not able to discover, and 
Iberefore am inclined to imagine it cor- 
from Jill up, by some combina- 
tion of ideas which cannot be recovered.] 
To strike with tbe nail of the finger by 
a sud^ spring or motion. 

If 1 do,jSI% me wlBi a Uiree-roan beetle. Shah. 

llten let the the hungry beach 

T dim the stars ; then let 3% mutinous winds 
Strike Ute proud cedars the fiery tun. SKak. 

We see, that if youjlilsl^lliteftriiig, it sheweth 
double or treble. . Bacon' tNot^HiU. 

Fi llip, n. s. [fVom thfijm.] A jerk of i 
the finger let go fromlne thumb. I 


Fi'LtT. «.*. y&tp, WdA;jafe, Ft.} 
t. AyoungliotMariiMre, Notaowniedt^ 


Keep such to be breeders, let gel^ng ahme.IVtiMr, 
A well-weyed horse wUI convey thee to thy 
joum^s^endi when an Unhecked filly roay^^y 

2. A yov^ mare: opposed to a colt or 
young horse. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile. 

When I a fill and hean-fed horse iMtgoile, 
Neighing in likeness of o filly foal. Shahetp. 

I am loined in wedlock, for my sins, to one of 
thote fiuiet who are described in the old poet. 

Addison* t obeetalpf . 
FILM. II. [pnik^ Sax.] A thin pel* 
tide or ikin. 

While the silver needle did work npon the sight 
of his eye, to remove the film of the cataract, w 
never taw any thing more clear or perfect than 
tliat white ne^ie. Bacon. 

Michael from Adam’s eyes the film remov’d, 
Which that false fruit that promird clearer sight 
Had bred. MiUon*t Par. Lau. 

A stone is held up by the film of the bladder, 
and so kept from grating or ofiending it. Graunt. 

There is not one Infidel to ridiculouf as to pre- 
tend to solve the phenomena of sight, fancy, or 
cogitation, by those fleeting superficial ^has pf 
bodies. Bentley's Senmm. 

He from thick films shall pnige the visual ray. 
And on the sightless eyeballs pour tbe day. Pope. 

To Film. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover 
with a pellicle or thin skin. 

It will out skin and film the ulcerous place, 
Whilst rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseen. Sltahetp. Hamlet. 

Fi'lmy. udj. [from,/!2fii.] Composed of 
thin membranes or pellicles. 

So the false spader, when her nets are spread, 
Deep amhotli'd In her silent dmn duos lie ; 

And fe^, far off, the trembling of her threaa, 
Whose^hfty cord shoaki hind the strugglmj^^. 

Tbe wasps with fruitless toil 
Flap^hny pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid shackles hound, ’till death 
Bereave them of tlieir worthless souls ; such doom 
Waits luxury, and lawless love of gain. Phitips. 

Ixiose to toe winds their airy garments fiew. 

Thin glitt’ring textures of ihefimy dew ; 

Dipt III the richest tincture of the skies, 

Wfien light disports iu ever-mingling dyes. Pope, 

To FITTER. V. a. [Jiltrop low Lat. per 
filum trahere.] 

1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by 
depending threads. 

2. 1'o strain ; to percolate. 

Dilute this liquor with fair water, fiUre it 
through a paper, and so evaporate it. Grets's Mut. 
Ff LTER. ft. f. [JiHrum, Ijst,] 

1. A twist of thread, of which one end is 
dipped in the liquor to be defecated, 
and the other hangs below the bottom 
of the vessel, so that the liquor drips 
from it. 

2. A strainer ; a search* 

That the water passing through tbe veins of the 
earth, should be rendered fresh and potable, 
which it cannot be by any percolations we can 
make, but the saline particles will pass through a 
tenfold filter. Ray on Cru&on. 

FILTH, ft. s. Sax. j 

1 . Dirt ; nastiness ; any thing that smls or 
fouls. 

Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile ; 
Filths favour hot Uieroselves. Shahetp. lOng Lear, 
Neither may you trust waters tliat taslo sweet : 
for they are oommottly found In rismg crpoilds of 
groat cities, which must needs take m a great 
deal of filth. BaesM’s Nef. 
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How ptrfeetibeii it mm? lirom faced to foot 
Defil'd yrrV^JUth, etid rotten et the root. Sandyt* 
Thouj^ perliapi emone the rout 
He wildly fiingt hii J^tk efaout ; 

Hettill lies gratitude end lep’ence. 

To spere the folks tfaet give him ha'pence. Swift, 

2. Corruption ; gromnem ; pollution. 

6nch do likp^lseexceedlngly dispose us to piety 
end relklon, by purifying our souls from the dross 
end^fte of sensual delights. D/iotam. 

Fi'lthily, atfv. [fromjl/tky*] Nastily; 
foully; grossly. 

It struck JiUhuy in tiie camera stomach that 
bulls, beers, and the like, should be armed, end 
that a cieature of his sise should be left defence* 
less* VEitnmgM, 

Fi'lthimbss. ft. t. \ftaai filthy. \ 

1. Nutineu; foulnem ; dirtiness. 

Men of virtue suppressed it, lest their shining 

should discover the otbers^ktneit. Sidney. 

2. Corruption ; pollution. 

They mid this lend, and with thettJiUhinm 
Polluted this same gentle soil lone time, 

That their ownmotlier loath'd their beastliness, 
And *gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 

All were they bom of her own native slime. Spen. 

They never duly improved the utmost of such a 
power, but gave themselves up to all tlie Jiltkineu 
and licentiousness of life imaginable. SmttVt Serm. 

Fi'lthv. [from Jilfh,] 

1. Nasty; foul ; dirty. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair ; 

Hover through the fog and JiUhy air. Shok* Mac. 

2. Gross; polluted. 

As all stories are not proper subjects for an epick 
poem or a tragedy, so neither are tliey for a noble 
picture : the subjects botli of the une and of the 
other ought to have nothing of immoral, low, or 
filthif in them. Drydeti't Difietnokf. 

Filtrate, e.tf. [from to 

Strain ; to percolate ; to filter. 

Tlie extract obtained by the former operation, 
burnt to ashes, and those ashes boiled in water 
nnd JiUriUed, yield a fiery salt ArhtUhnM on Aiim. 

Filtra'tion. «, s, [from Ji/trate,] A 
method by which liquors are procured 
fine and clear. The filtration in use is 
straining a liquor through paper, which, 
by the smallness of its pores, admits 
only the finer parts through^ and keeps 
the rest behind. Quincy, 

Wc took then common nitre,^ md having, by 
the usual way of solutiun,^7tratum, and coagula- 
tion, reduced it into crystals, we put four ounces 
of this purified nitre into a strong new crucible. 

Boyle. 

Fi'mble Hemp, n. s, [Corrupted from fe- 
male.] 

The light Summer hemp, that bears no seed, 
which is called Jimble hemp. Mortimer, 

Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own. 
In May a good housewife will see it he sown ; 

And after wards trim it, anfi serve at a need ; 

Tite Jimbie to spin, and the carle for licr seed. Tust. . 

I IN. fuin. Sax. ri#t, Dut.J The wing of 
a fish; the limb by which he balances 
his body and moves in the water. 

He that depends 

Upon your favours, swimt witlijfm of4ead, 

And hews down rmks with rushes, ^k. Othello. 

Their fi'ni consist ofx number of gristly b<ines, 
long and slender, like pins and needles. More. 

Thus at half-ebb a rolling sea 
Returns, and wins upon the shore ; 

The watrv herd, affrighted at the roar. 

Rest on iimtjint awhile^ and stay, 

Then backward take their wmid'ring way. Dryd. 

Still ac hiH oar th' industrious Llbvs plies ; 

Rut as he plies, each busy arm shriiiks m 
And by degrees is faehionM to nfn. Addi en'l Otdd. 

Fin-footbd. [jSuand/ool] Pal- 
mipedous ; Jbaving^et with meubranes 
between tlie toes. 
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It is describe like sissipedei, or birds wfalpb 
have their feet or claws divided $ wtiereas it it 
palmii^our or Jin-Jonted, like swans and geese, 
according to the method of nature in latirostroos 
or flat-buied birds ^ which being generally iwinh 
mers, the organ is wisely contrived unto the action, 
and they are (rained with fins or oars upon their 
feet Brown. 

Fi'kable. a^j, [from line,] Thatadmits 
a fine ; that which aeserves a fine. 

Tills is the order for writs of covenant that be 
finable. Bacon. 

He sent letters to tlie council, wherein he ac* 
knowledged himself favoured in bruising his 
cause finable. Hayward. 

FI'NAL. atfj, [final, Tr.finalis, Lat] 

1. Ultimate ; halt. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Stiook ; but delay'd to strike, thoush oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 

Milton, 

2. Conclusive ; decisive. 

There be many examples where sea-fights have 
been final to tlie war. Bacon. 

Henry spent his reign in establishing himself, 
and had nmther leisure nor opportunity to under- 
take tlie final conquest of Ireland. Dootei on Irtl. 

3. Mortal ; destructive. 

At last resolv'd to work his final smart. 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did start 
Spenter*t Fairy Queen. 

4. Respecting the end or motive. 

Some things in such sort are allowed, that they 
be also required as necessary unto salvation, by 
way of direct, immediate, and proper necessity 
final; so that, without performance of them, they 
cannot by ordinary course be saved, nor by any 
means excluded from life, observing them. Hooker. 

By its gravity air raises the water in pumps, 
siphons, and other engines ; and performs all those 
feats which former philosophers, through igno- 
rance of the eflficient cause, attributed to a finalf 
namely, nature's abhorrence of a vacuity. Ray. 

Your answering in the final cause, makes me 
believe you are at a loss for the efficient CoUkr. 

FTnally. adv, [from final,] 

1. Ultimately; li^tly; in conclusion. 

Sight bereav'd 

May chance to number thee witli those 
Whom patience finally inustcrown.Miif.rigoniitet. 

2, Completely ; wiUiout recovw. 

Not any house of noble English in Ireland was 
utterly destroyed, or^’naffy rooted out by tlie hand 
of jiistice, but the house of Desmond only. Daviet. 

Doubtlessly many men oxe finally lost, who yet 
have no men's sins to answer for but their own. 

South. 

FINANCE, n,8, [Fr.] Revenue; in- 
come ; profit. It xs seldom used in the 
singular. 

Tins sort o( finance bath been increased. Bacon. 

The residue of these ordinary finances be casual 
or uncertain ; as be the escheats and forfeitures. 

Bacon. 

His pretence for roakins war upon his neigli- 
bours was Uieir pyracies, tliough he practised the 
same trade when lie was straitened in his fifwnccs 
at the siege of Byxantiuiii. Awnthnot. 

FFNANCER, n. $. [Fr.] One who col* 
lects or farms tlie publick rc^piue ; one 
who understands tlie publicK i^veu^ ' 

Fi'nary. fi. «. [from To fine,] Ill%e 
iron works, the second forge at the iron 
mills. Diet, 

Finch. «,#. [pinc,Sax.] A small bird, 
pi which Me have three kinds, the 
gddfibch, chaffinchi and bulfindi. 

To Find. v,a, [pii»flSi, Sax. vindn, Out] 

1. To irfitain by searing or seeking. 

Ask, and it shall given to you ; seek, and ye 
shatt/nd. MattMi,7, 
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Whereas thou hast searched all my stuff, whel 
koMt than found of all the household stuff? 

Gen. xxxl. Sf* 

She disappear'd, and left roe dark ; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loss. Mihsis. 

A bird that files about. 

And beats itself against the cage, 
tftdttif at last no passage out, 

It sits and sings. Cowley, 

2. To dbtain something lost. 

When lie hath found hU sheep, he layeUi it on 
bis shoulders rejoicing. laiko, iv. 5 

In my school days, when 1 had lost one shaft, 

I shot hit fellow of the self-same flight 
The self-same way, with more advised watch. 

To fifid the other forth ; Iw vent'ring both, 

I oh found both. Shakeep.^ Merck, of Venice. 

3. To obtain something desired. 

Thus 1 embolden'd spMC, and freedom used 
Permissive, and acceptance.^MM^. Mi lt o n, 
Our voluntary service he requires, 

Not our necessitated ; such with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor cnafind, 

4. 1'o meet with ; to fall upon. 

There watchful at the sate they find 
Suspicion with her eyes behind. Dodd 
In woods and forests thou art found. 

Tile bad must miss, the good unsought shall^na. 

5. To know by experience. 

How oft will he 
Of thy chang'd faith complain ! 

And his fortunes find to be 

So airy and so vain ! Cawley. 

I'he torrid xone is mw found habitable. Cowley, 

6. To come to ; to attain. 

Ibe sun that barren shines, 

Whose virtue on itself wotks no effect, 

But ill the fruitful earth ; there first receiv'd ^ 

His beams, unactiveeiie, their vigour find, Milton 

7. To discover by study, or attention. 

The fox that first this cause of grief did find, 

'Gan first thus plain his case with words unkind. 

^ Hubberd. 

Physicians 

With sharpen'd sight some remedies muyfind.Dry. 

Thy maid! ah,Jiind some nobler theme, 

Whereon thy doubts to place. Cowley, 

8. To discover what is hidden. 

A curse on liiro wlio^aund the oar Cowley. 

9. To liit on by chance; to perceive by 
accident. 

They build on sands, which if unroov'd theyjind, 
Tls but because there was no wind. Cwiey. 

10. To gain by any mental endeavour. 

1 by cuiiversiiig cannot these erect 

From prune, nor in their ways complacence find. 

MUum, 

If we for happiness could leisure fini, 

And wandViiig time inlu a inetbud bind, 

We should not then the great men's favour need. 

Cowley 

We oft review, each finding likea friend 
Sumethiiig to blame, and suiiiqlfiM(!|fi>f|||g^ ^ 

11. To remark ; to ofenlerve ; to perceive. 

'Ibus far to try thee, 'Adorn, 1 was pleased, 

And find ilM knowing not of beast alone. 

Which thqiliJMit rightly nam'd, but of thyself.H/lt, 
Wyor wit ill all l^nd. Cowley. 

12. To delect ; to deprehend; to catch. 

When ^ni found in a lie, talk to him of it as a 

strange munstious matter, and so shame him out 
of it. Locke. 

13. To reach ; to attain 

Tliey are glad when tliey caiifind the grave. 

Job, iii. 

They also know, 

And reason nut contemptibly with these ; 

Find pastime, and bear rule. 

In sothiide 
What happiness, who can enjoy alone, 

Or all enjoying, what coiitentmeiityim/> 3iiitan« 

He dm the utmost bounds of knowledge And, 

Yet found them not so large as was liia mind. 

Couley 
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14. To meet 

A dear conscience and heroic mind, 

In UU their buiiness and tlieir glor^^nd. CbtP^. 

15. Tu settle; to fix any thing in one"'' 
own opinion. 

Soom wen . . ^ ^ , 

The marks of old and catholick would^na.Cddey. 
10. To determine by judicial verdict 
They would enforce them to Jind as they would 
difeet ; and If they did not, convent, iinj^ison, 
and fine them. , Hacon, 

HU peers, upon this evidence, 

Have/ottiui him guilty of higli treason. Shaketp, 
17. To supply ; to iumisli : as he finds me 
in money and in victua/s. 

A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if we 
eo roundly on at first ; the war in continuance will 
Jtnd itself. jBooim, 

’Still govern thou tny song, 

Urania, and fit audience Jind, though few. Milton. 

IH. jlii'law,] To approve : as, to find a hilL 

19. To determine : as, to find/or the plain- 

20. To jind himself. To be ; to fare with 
regard to ease or pain, health or sick 
ness. 

Pray, sir, how d*ye find your$elf‘f says the 
doctor. VEih'angi, 

21. To findoutn To unriddle; to solve. 

The finding eat of parable is a wearisome labour 
of the mind. Eccles. xUi.^Sfi. 

22. To Jind out. To discover something 
hidden. 

Can’st thou by se^hing/nd out God ? Can’st 
thou findoHtike Almighty unto perfection ^ Job,i\. 

There are agents in nature able to make tlie 
particles of bodies stick together by very strong 
attractions, and it is the business of experimental 
philosophy to fittd them out. Newton. 

What hinders then, but that yovifind her out. 
And huriy her away manly force ? Addit. Cato 

23. To Jind out. To obtain the know- 
ledge of. 

The principal part of painting i 8 toyind 0 ut,and 
thoroughly to understand, what nature has made 
most beautifhl, Drtfden. 

24. To Jind out. To invent; to excogitate. 

A man of Tyre, skilful to work in gold, aiid to 
find out every device which shall be put t<i him. 

2 Citron, ii. 14 

25. The particle out is added often with- 
out any other use than that it adds some 
force or emphasis to the verb. 

While she proudly march’d about, 

Greater conquests to find out, ‘ 

She beat out Su&an by the by. Cowley. 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a grtmt 
man with the clmracter, and to try if we can fi'nd 
put in his looks and features either the hauglity, 
ot temper. Addison. 

^lle wismjBPMf betiiff insulted with Gieek ; for 
which remoam dinmea a friend to Jind him out a 
clergymau mther afplam sense than much learn- 
ing, Addison's Spectator. 

26. To Jind, is a word of licentious 
and capricious use^ not limited or 
explained; its first idea ii the conse- 
quence oj search; the second, equally 
frequent, is mere oeevrsion* 

Fi'nder. n. t. [fromjitid.] 

1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 

We will bring the device to the bar, Mid crown 
thee for n finder of madmen. Shak. Tweyih Night. 

2. One that picks up an^ thing lost. 

Some lewd squeaking ciyer, 

May gall die finder's cooKienct, if they meet 

Donne. 


O yet I if any happy eye 
This roving wanton diwl deseiy. 
Let the finder surely know 
Mine it the wag ; Hit I that owe 
The winged wana’rer. 


Crathaw. 
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Fikbta'vlt. fi.y. Ifindtsad JmUi.] 
censurer ; a caviller. 

We are the makers of maimers, Rate ; and the 
liberty that follows our places, stops the mouth 
of all^iw/^imlti. Shakesp, 

Fi'ndy. adj. [sepnbij, Sax.] Plump 
weighty : firm ; solid. Not used. Thus 
the proverb, 

A cold May and a windy. 

Makes the barn fat and ; 
means tint it stores the barn with plump and firm 
grain. Jumus. 

FINE. adjj. [Jinne^ Fr.J^n^ Dut and Erse 
perhaps itoatfinitus completed, Lat.] 

1. Not coarse. 

Not any skill’d in loops of fingering^ne. 

With this so curious net-work tmght compare. 

Spenser. 

He was arra^yed in purple and fine linen. Luke. 

2. Refined ; pure; free firom dross. 

Two vessels o(/S«>e copper, precious as gold.Rtra 

3. Subtile ; thin | tenuous : as, the fine spi- 
rits evaporate. 

W’hen the eye standeth in the jSner medium, 
and tlie object m the grosser, things shew greater : 
but contrariwise, when the eye » placed in the 
grosser medium and the object in the finer. Bacon. 

4. Refined ; subtilely excogitated. 

In substance he promised himself money, ho- 
nour, friends, and peace in the end ; but those 
things were too^'ne to be fortunate, and succeed 
in all parts. Bacon. 

Whether the scheme has not been pursued to 
far as to draw it into practice, or whether it be too 
fine to be capable of it, I will not determine. 

Temple. 

5. Keen; thin; smoothly sharp. 

Great afifairs arc commonly too rough and stub- 
born to be wrought upon by tlic finer edges or 
points of wit. ^ Bacon. 

6. Clear; pellucid; transparent: as, the 
wine is fine. 

Let the wine without mixture or stum be nil fine, 
Or call up the master. Johnson. 

7. Nice ; exquisite; delicate. 

Are they not senseless then, that think the soul 
Nought but nfine perfection of the sense } Davies. 

llie irons of planes are set fine or rank : they 
arc set fine when they stand so shallow below the 
sole of the plane, that in working they take off a 
thin shaving. Moxmi's meek. Beer. 

8. Artful ; dexterous. 

The wisdom of all these latter times, in princes 
affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and shiftings of 
dangers and mischiefs, than solid and grounded 
courses to keep them aloof. Bacon. 

0. Fraudulent; siv ; knavishlv subtle, 
lliroiigh his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 
He all those royal signs badstol’n wnny. Hub. Tale. 
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They taught us, Indeed, to cloath, tp dwell ia 
houses, 

To feast, to sleep on down, to be profuse : 

A fine exchange for liberty. Philipps Briton. 

Finb. n.f. [jSn, Cimbr.} 

1. A mulct; a pecuniaty punishment 

The killing of an Irishman was not punished by 
our law as manslaughter, which is folony and 
capital; but by nfine of pecuniary punisiiment 
called an ericke. Davies on Irekmd. 

2. Penalty. 

Ev’ri this ill night your breathing shall expire, 
Paying the^ne of rated treachery. IStak. K. Jdm. 

Torfeit ; money paid for any exemption 
or liberty. 

The spirit of wantoniiess is sure scared out of 
him : if tne devil have him not in fee-simple, with 
fine and recovery, he will never, in the wm of 
waste, attempt us again. Shakesp. 

Besides fines sec upon plays, games, balls and 
feasting, they have many customs which contri- 
bute to ilieir simplicity. Addison. 

How vain that second life in other breath, 

Th’ estate which wits inherit after death ! 

Ease, health, and life for this they must resign, 
Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine/ Pope. 

4. [From finiSf Lat. fin, enfin, Fr.] Tne 
end ; conclusion. It is seldom used but 
adverbially, in fine. To conclude; to 
sum up all ; to tell all at once. 

In fine, whatsoever he was, he was noUiing but 
what it pleased iSelmane, the powers of his spirit 
depending of her. Sianey. 

His resolution, tn fine, is, iliat in the church a 
number of things are strictly observed, whereof 
no law of scripture maketh mention one way or 
other. HoMcr, 


royal signs bad stol'n away, 

10. Elegant; beautiful in thought or lan- 
guage. 

Tt) call the trumpet by the name of the metal 
was fine. ^ Dryden. 

1 1. Applied to person, it means beautiful 
with dignity. 

22. Accomplished; elegant of manners. 

He was wi only the finest gentleman of bis time, 
but am tsilm fined scholars. Felton on the Class. 

tIkShdwyi mlcndid. 

It IS with nfine genius as with a fine fashion ; 
all those are displeased at it who are not able to 
follow it Pope. 

The satirical part of mankind will needs believe, 
that it is iKp(.laBiMadhle to be veiy and very 
filthy. Swift. 

14 [Innicalljr.] Sometbine tiiat will 
aerve the purpoffi; aome^g worth 
oontemptuooa ndlw. 

That Slime knavo, fmB, her husband, hath the 
finest mad devil of j aa leigy in him, master Brook, 
that ever goveroeif tauy. Shake^, 


Still the fine*t the crown ; 

Whatever the course, the end is the renown. Shak, 

Your daughter, ere she seems as won, 

Desires Uiis ring ; appoints him an encounter ; 
Injine, delivers me to fill the time. 

Herself most chastely absent. Shakesp. 

The blessings of fortune are the lowest : the 
next arc the bodily advantages of strength and 
health ; but the superlative blessings, infine, are 

those of the mind. L* Estrange. 

In fine, he wears no limbs about him sound. 
With sort s and sicknesses beleaguer’d round. Dry. 

Jn fine, let there be a perfect relation betwixt 
the parts and the whole, that they may be entirely 
of a piece. Dryden, 

To Fine, r, a. [firom fine, the adjective.] 

1 . To refine ; to purify. 

The/ning pot is for silver, and the furnace for 
gold. ^ Prov. 

There is a vein for the silver, and a place for 
gold, where they fine it. Job, xxviii. 1. 

2. To embellish ; to decorate. Now not 
in use. 

Hugh Capet, also, who usurp’d the crown. 

To fine his title with some shews of troth, 
Convey’d himself as heir to th’lady Liiigare.fi%ak. 

3. To make less coarse. 

It fines the grass, but make ii sliort, though 

thick. Mortimer. 

4. To make transparent. 

It is good also for fuel, not to omit the shavings 
of it for the Jtning of wine. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. [From the substantive.] To punish 
with pecuniary penalty. 

To fine men one-third of their fortune, without 
any crime committed seems very hard. Loche» 

To Finb* v. n. To pay a fine. 

What poet er or fin'd tor sheriff f or who 
By rhymes and verse did ever lord 

To Finedba'w. v.a. pSiie and ilfvw.] 
To BOW up a rent witn ao mudi nicety 
that it ii not perceived. 

FiNBOBA'wBkt. n. «. [ftwn jBied&'aw.] 
One nhoie buntieaa ia to'cow up tenti. 
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FlNKFl^OSMl). tSK^* {jfae •ndjfttfrr.] 
Nice ; artM ; exnnlte. 

The mmiJin^nger^A wofkUMti wi the ground, 
Amchne hU meant wat taiiquiafaed. Spamr. 

Fi'N£LY. [from Jine.] 

1. ; ^e^iitly ; more IhttO Justly. 

Plutarch tmyt wry finely, that a man ^ould not 

allow himtelf to hate even his enemies ; beoaujm 
if von indulge this passion on some occasions* it 
will rise of itself in others. Arfdiam. 

The walls are painted, and represent the labours 
of Hercules : many of them look very finely, though 
a mnX Mrt of the work has been cracked . Addu. 

2. Keenly ; sharply; with a thin edge or 

point. I 

Oetyutt black lead, sharpened finely, Peacham, 

3. Not coarsely; not meanly; gaily. 

He was alone, save that he had two persons of 
honour, on either hand one, finely attired in white. 

Ba ^*9 New Atlantis. 

4. In small parts ; subtilly ; not grimly. 

Saltpetre was but grossly beaten ; for it should 
not be finely powders. ^ Boyle, 

5. [IronicMly.] Wretdiedly ; in 8|ich a man- 
ner as to deserve contemptuous notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to beobeyed, 
and you will iittd that kingdom finely governed in 
a short time. &nuh. 

Fur him she loves I 

Slie nam’d not me ; tliat may bo Torrismond, 
Whom she has thrice in private seen this day : 
Then I am finely caught m my own snare. Dryden, 

Fi'nrness, It. f. [from^ac.] 

1. Elegance; beauty; delica^. 

Every thing was full of a choice /if nfaew, tliat, 
if it wanted any thing in majesty, it supplicd with 
increase in pleasure ; and it at the first it struck 
not admiration, it ravished with delight. Sidney. 

As the French language has more fineneu and 
smoothness at this time, so it had more compass, 
spirit, and force in Montaigne’s days. Temple, 

The softness of her sex, and the fineness of her 
genius, conspire to give her a very distinguishing 
character. ® ^ 

2. Show ; splendour ; gaiety of appearance. 

Tlie fineness of cloaths destroys the ease ; it often 
helps men to pain, but can never rid them of aiw ; 
the body may languish under the most splendid 
cover. ^ Decay of Piety. 

3. Subtility ; artfulness ; ingenuity. 

Those, with the fineness of their souls. 

By reason guide his execution. Shakesp. 

4. Purity; freedom from dross or base 
mixtures. 

Our works are, indeed, nought else 
But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 

To find persistive conrtancy m men; 

The fineness of which metal is not found 

111 fortune’s love. Shakesp. TroUut and Cressida, 

1 am doubtful whether men have sufficiently 
refined metuls ; as whether iron, brass, and tin be 
refined tu the height: but when they come to 
^uch a fineneu as serveth the ordinary use, they 
try no farther. Bacons Nat Hist. 

^ I’he ancients were careful to coin their money 
lu due weight and^/ineneis, only in times of exi- 
gence the^ have diminished both tlie weight and 
fiacneu. Arbuthnot on Coitu. 

T f N KR Y. It. s, [from fine.] Show ; splen- 
dour of appearance ; gaiety of colours. 

Dress up your houses and your images* 

And put on all the city’s finery, 

I’o consecrate this day a i^stival. Sonthem. 

The capacities of a lady are sometimei aqt to 
fall short in cultivating cleanHiiess and finery to- 
gether. 

Don’t chuse your place of study by the finery 
of the prospects, or the most various scenes of sen- 
sible things. Watte, 

Tliey wMit to grow rich in their trades, and to 
maintain their families in some such figure and 
degree of finery, as a reasonable Christian life lias 
no occasion for. Law, 


FINE'SSK It. i. [Pr.J Ardfioe; sCrata- 
gem: an unnecessary word which is 
creeping into the language. 

A drcumstance not much to be stood upon, in 
case it were not upon some fineue, Hayward, 

Fi'nee. ms, [from^ne.] Onewhopu* 
rifies metals. 

Take away the dross from the silver, and there 
shall come forth a vessel for iht finer. Pros), xxv. 4. 

FrNGER. n. s. [pnj^ep, Sax. from fan^ 
gen to hold.] 

1, The flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold, 

The^ngem and thumb in each hand consist of 
fifteen bones, there being three to each finger, 

Quincy. 

You seem to understand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
U]^n her skinny lips. 5^. Mac. 

Diogenes, who is never said, 

For aught that ever 1 could read. 

To whine, pot /btfcr i* th’ eye, and sob, 

Because h’ had: n^er another tub. Hsidibras. 

The hand is divided^ into four fingers bending 
forward, and one opfiosite to them bending back- 
wards, and of greater strength than an v of them 
singly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
them severally or united ; wliereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objects of any sine or quantity. Ray. 

A hand of a vast extension, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all tiie organ pipes 
of the world, and making every one sound a par- 
ticular note. Keil agamet Bwmet, 

Poor Peg sewed, spun, and knit for a livelihood, 
’till her^necn ends were sore. Ariuth, John Bnll. 

2, A small measure of extension; the 
breadth of a Anger. 

Go now, go trust the wind's uncertain breath, 
Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; 

Or seven at most, when thickest is the board. 

One of these bows with a little arrow did pierce 

I Uirougb a piece of steel three fingers thick . Wilkins. 

3. The hand; the instrument of work; 
manufacture ; art. 

Fool, that forgets her stubborn look. 

This softness from thy finger took. Waller. 

To Fi'nger. v.a, [from tlic noun,] 

1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 

Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie ; 

You would be fingering them to anger me. Shah. 

One that is covetous is not so highly pleased 
with the meer sight and fingering oi money, as 
with the thoughts of his bmng considered as a 
wealthy man. Greso*s^ Qas^l. Sac, 

2. 1'o touch unseasonably or thievishly. 

His ambition would needs be fingering the scep- 
tre, and iiulstiug him into his fatliers thruue.&mM. 

3 To touch an instrument of musick. 

Slic hath broke Uie lute ; 

I did but tell her she mistook her frets, 

And bow’d her hand to teach her fingering. Shak, 

4. To perform any work exquisitely with 
the finders. 

Not any skill’d in loops of fingning fine. 

With this so curious net-work, might compare. 

Spensei'. 

Finger-fern. «.a. [finger and jetn ; 
aeplenum, Lat] A pant. 

Finger-stone. ». #. [y&ig*rr and 
teienites, Lat.] A fossil resemblingidl' 
arrow. 

Fi'nglefanole. n. s. [from /angle.] A 
trifle : a burlesque word. 

We agree in nothing hnt to wrangle 
About the slightest finMotdgje, HudBras. 

Fi'hic AL. ad; [from me^ Nice ; foppish ; 
pretending to supjMiious elegancy. 

A whqreson* glasupiiing, supcrservic^ble, 
finkal SheJ^ King Lear, 


I cannot hear si finical fop lomanciog, Imw tKt 
king took him aside at such a time ; what tho 
queen said to him at anotlier. VBstrange, 

Ffnically. adv. [(rtxajinical] Fop- 
pishly. 

Fi'nicalness. ii.f. [fromJlnicaL] Su- 
perfluous nicety; fempery. 

ToFraiSH. v,a. [jfimV, Fr.jSnta, Lat.] 

1. To bring to the end purposed; to com- 
plete. 

For which of you, intending to build a tower, 
sitteth not down first and counteth the cosq whe- 
ther he have sufficient to Jinisk it? Luke, xiv. SB 

As he had begun, so he would also fisush in yun 
the same grace. f Car, viii. o. 

2. To make perfect. 

A poet uses episodes ; but episodes, taken se- 
parately, /ntiA nothing, Broome m the Odyuey. 

3. To peifect; to polish to the excellency 
intended. 

Though here you all perfection should not find. 
Yet is it all th’ Eternal Will design’d ; 

It is a fimdid work, and perfect in his kind. 

Blachnore, 

I would make what bears your name m finished 
as my last work ougiit to be ; tliat is more finished 
than tlie rest. To} e, 

4. To end ; to put an end to. 

Fi'nisher. n.s. [from^wA.] 

1. Performer ; accomphsher. 

He that of greatest works is firndser, 

Oft does them by the weakest minister. Shakesp, 

2. One that puts an end ; ender. 

I'his was the condition of Ummo timet ; the world 
against Athanasius, and Athanasius against it: 
lialf an hundred of years spent in doubtful trials 
which of the two, in the end, would prevail ; the 
side which had alt, or else that part which had no 
friend but God and death, the one a defender t f 
his innooeticy, the other a finisher of all bis troubles. 

Hooihr. 

3. One that completes or perfects. 

llie author and Jiniaher of our fai th. Hebreu s, 

0 prophet of glad tidings ! finisher 

Of utmost hope] Milton's Par. Lost, 

FINITE^ aaj. [^itug, Lat] Limited ; 
bounded ; terminated. 

Servius conceives no more thereby than a finite 
number for indefinite. Brown's Vulg. hrr, 

^ Finite of any magnitude holds nut any ]>ropor- 
tion to infinite. Locke. 

I'hat supposed iufiuilo duration will, by the 
very supposition, be limited at two extremes, 
Ihotigh never so remote asunder, and consequent- 
ly must needs be JinUr, Bentley. 

FTniteless. adj. [I^om/niie,] Without 
bounds ; unlimited. 

It is ridiculous unto reason, and finkekm as 
their desires. Brown's Vulg Fin, 

Finitely, adv. [from ] Within 
certain limits ; to a certain d^ree. 

They are creatures still, and sK 

an infiiiite distance wimreat ml uom 

excellencies can make^psm out finHetit distant 
from us. Stulingfiut, 

Fi'NiTENKSyp* ft. 1. finite.] Limi- 
tation ; 49l9nfiiiement within certain 
boundaries. 

1 ought now to utibay the current of my passion, 
and love without other boundary than what is set 
by the Jisdtaseu of my natural iiowers. Korru. 

FfNiTUDK. n.M. [from finite.] Limita- 
tion ; confinement within certain boun- 
daries. This is hardly an authorised 
word. 

Finitude, applied to natural or created things, 
imports the proportions of tlic several degrees of 
affections, or properties of these things to one 
another; infinitude, the unboundedness of these 
degrees of affections, or properties. ^ C/ijmc. 

Fi'nlbbs. aifj. [fifom jS«.] Wanting nni. 
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He angers me 

With telling of the mold warp and the ant. 

And of a dragon and mjitdm fish. SSiah, Hen. IV. 

Fi'nlikb. aiff* «nd like.] Formed 
in imitation of mis. 

In shipping such as this, the Irish kern 
And untaugJit Indian on the stream did Bjide ; 

Ere sharp*keerd boats to stem fhedo^ did Jeam 
OrMnUkeonn did spread from either side. J>ya. 
Fi'nNBD* u^\ [fromJJw.] Having broad 
edges spread out on either side, 

Thev plough up the turf with a broad finned 
plough. 

Fi nny. ae(f. [from fin.] Furnished with 
fins; formed for the element of water, 
High o*er the main in wat’r^ pomp he rides, 

His unure car and j^any courses guides; 
iVoteus Ms name. Dryden t VwgU. 

New herds of beasts he sends tlie plains to ahaie ; 
New colonies of birds to people air ; 

And to their oocy beds the Jinny fish repair. Dryd. 

While black with storms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the fisher’s art defend herjinny sholes. 

Blackmore 

With hairy springes we the birds betray ; 

Slight lines of liair surprise the finny prey. Pope. 
Ff NTOED. adj. \^fin and foe.] Palmi- 
pedous; having a membrane between 
the toes. 

Such creatures as are whole footed, or Jintoed, 
viz. some birds and quadrupeds, are naturally di- 
rected to go into the water and swim there. 

Ray on the Creation. 

Fi'nochio. fi.s. A species of fennel 
A plant 

Fi'pple. n. M. [from Jibula, Lat.] A 
stopper. 

You must km^w, that in recorders, which go 
with a gentle breath, the concave of the pifw, 
were it not for the fipple that straiteneth the air 
much more than the simple concave, would yield 
no sound. Bacon. 

Fir. II. ,y. [fyrr, Welsh; ppj), Sax.fyr, 
Dan.] 1 iie tree of which deal-boards 
are made. 

It is ever green : the leaves arc sincle, and for 
the roost part produced on every side of the 
branches ; the male flowers, or catkins, are placed 
at remote distances from the fruit on the same 
tree. The seeds are propagated on cones, which 
are squaiuose MUUr, 

He covered the floor of the house with planks 
of Jir. I Kings. 

The spiring jir and stately box. Pope. 

FIRE. «.*. [Tpyri, Sax. few r. Germ.] 

1 . The igneous element. 

The force of fire ascended first on high. 

And took its dweliing in the vaulted sky ; 

Then air succeeds, in lightness next tu jlre, Dryd. 

2. Any thing Wning. 

4 k iUtlejMiis quickly trodden out, 

Which, liS^InlMter’d, rivers cannot quench. Shak. 

Wliere two mgiogjlires meet together, 

Tlicy do consume m thing that feeds their fury. 

, Shaketp. 

So contraries on j9^tna*s topeoiispirc ; 

Here hoary frosts, and by th^ bleaks out fire. 

Cowley. 

3. A conflagration of towns or puntries*. 

There is another liberality to the citizens, 
had lulferod damage by a great Jtre. Arbut.onCohm." 

Though safe thou think ’st thy treasure lies, 
Conceal’d in chests from human eyes, 

A Jtre may come, and it may be 
Bury’d my friend, as far from thee. GranwUe. 

4. Flame; light; lustre. 

Stars, hide yonrjiresf 

Let not night see luy black and deep desires. Shak. 

5. Torture by burning. 

Did Sbadrach’s zeal my glowing breast inspire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in jire ? Prior. 

8. The punishment of the damned. 
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Who among us shall dwell with the devouring 
jfiref Who among ut ahatl dwell with everlasting 
burnings.^ lia. xxxiii. 

7. Any thing provoking; any thing that 
mflames the passions. 

What jire it in my ears? Can this be true ? 
Stand 1 condeiiin*€rfor pride and scorn so much ? 

Shaketp 

B. Ardour of temper ; violence of passion. 
He had fire in bis temper, and a German blunt- 
ness; and, upon provocations, might strain s 
phrase. ^ Atierfmry. 

9. Liveliness of imagination ; vigour of 
fancy ; intellectual activity ; force of ex- 
pression ; spirit of sentiment. 

Nor can the snow that age does shed 
Upon Ihy rcv’reiid head, 

g uench or allay the noble Jire within, 
ut all that youth can be thou art. Cowley 

They have no notion of life and jire in fancy and 
in words, and any thing tliat is just iir grammar 
and ill measure is good oratory and poetry to them. 

Felion. 

He brings, to make us from out ground retire, 
The reasoner's weapoiis,and the poet’s Jire.Blackm, 
Exact Racine, and Corneille’s noble Jire, 
Taught us that France had something to admire. 

The bold Longinus all the nine inspire. 

And warm the critick with a poet's Jire, Pope. 

Oh may some spark of your celestialjire, 

The last, the meanest of your sons inspire. Pipe. 
10. The passion of love. 

Love various hearts does variously inspire. 

It stirs in gentle bosoms gentlejire, 

Like that of incense on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempestuous souls invade ; 
Afire which every windy putsion blows, 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 

Dryden. 

The Jire of love in youthful blood. 

Like what is kindled in brush-wood, 

But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 

The god of love retires ; 

Dim are his torches, and extinct his jlret. Pope. 

New charms shall still increase desire. 

And time’s swift wing shall fan the^fire. Moore*t Fa. 
ll. Eruption or imposthumation : as, St. 
Anthony’s jffrf. 

12. To set Jire on, or set on Jire. To kindle; 
to inflame. 

Hermosilla courageously set upon the horsemen, 
and set jiire also upon the stables where the Turks 
horses stood. KnoUet. 

He that tet a fire on a plane-tree to spite his 
neighbour, and the plane-tree tet fire oh his neigh- 
bour’s house, is bound to pay ail the loss, because 
it did all arise from his own ill intention. Taylor. 

] 3. To set a Jire, To inflame. 

So inflam’d by my desire. 

It may tet her heart afire. Carew. 

Firearms, n. s. [Jire and arms^ Arms 
which owe their efficacy to fire ; guns. 
Ammunition to supply their new jirearms. 

Clarendon. 

Before the use of firearms there was infinitely 
more scope for personal valour than in the modern 
battles. Pope. 

FFreball. n. *. [Jire and ball.] Gre- 
nado ; ball filled with combustibles, and 
bursting where it is thrown. 

^ Judge of those insolvent boasts of conscience, 
which, like so many firehallt, or mouth grenadues, 
are thrown at uur church. South. 

The same great man hath sworn to make us 
swallow fais colli Uijireballs. Swift, 

FFrebrush. «««. IJire and brush.] The 
brush which luvw by the fire to sweep 
the hearth. U 
When you are ordeml to stir up the fire, clean 
away the asbes firom litwut the bars with the 
fire-onoA Sw^. 
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Fi'rbokakb. «... [>reuid4ft'ai».] A 

fiery serpent: I suppose the prester. 

By the hissing of the snake, 

The rustling of the firedrake, 

1 charge thee thou this place forsake, 

Nor of queen Mab be pratllng. DmjftmCiNynnfii. 

Fi'renew. ae(f. [Jire and fine.] New 
fh>m the forge; new from the melting* 
house. 

Armado is a roost illustrioos wight, 

A man ofjirenew words, fashion’s own kntglit.ShaA. 
Some excellent jests ^firenew from tlie tmnt ^ak. 
U|>oii the wcddiiig-aayl put myseif, according 
to custom, in another suftjirenew, with silver but- 
tons to it. Additon. 

Fi'rkpan. n.s, [fire and pan.] Vessel 
of metal to carry fire. 

His firepans, and all the vessels thereof, thou 
shalt make of brass. Ex. xxvii. 3. 

Pour of it upon si firepan well heated, as they 
do rose-water and viuejpir. Bacon*t Nat. Hitt. 
Fi'rer. II. s. [from fire.] An incendiary. 
Others burned Moussel. and the rest marched 
as a guard for defence of these Jirers. Carew. 

FFreside. fi. s. [fire and side.] The 
hearth ; the chimney. 

My judgment is, Uiat they ought all to be de- 
spised, and ought to serve b‘ut for Winter talk by 
tnejireiide. ^ Bacon. 

Love no more is made 

Byihefiretide, but in the cooler shade. Carew. 

By his firetide he starts the hare. 

And turns her in his wicker chair. Prior, 

Wliat art thou asking of them, after h)1 ? Only 
to lit quietly at thy own fireside. Arbuthnot. 

Fi'restick. n.s. [fire and stick.] A 
lighted stick or brand. 

Children when they play with Jirettieks, move 
and whirle them round so fast, that the motion 
will cozen their eyes, and represent an entire 
circle of fire to them. on Bodies. 

Fi'rk WORK. n. s. [fire and work.] Shows 
of fire ; pyrotechnical performances. 

The king would have roc present the princess 
with some delightful ostentation, or pagMiit, or 
antick, or firework. Shaketp. 

We represent also ordnance, and new mixtures 
of gunpowder, wildfires burning in water, and un- 
quenchable ; and also fireworks of all variety. Bac. 

The ancients were imperfect in the doctrine oi 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and 
fireworks. Brown.. 

Ill fireworks give him leave to vent his spite ; 
Those are the only serpents he can write. Dryden. 

Our companion proposed a subject for a fire- 
vwrk, which he thought would be very amusing. 

AchSon. 

Their fireworks are made up in paper, Tatler, 

To Fire, v.a, [from the noun.] 

1 . To set on fire ; to kindle. 

They spoiled many parts ef the city, and jired 
the houses of those whom they esteemed not to 
be iheir friends; but the rage of the fire was at 
first hindred, and then appeased by the fall of a 
sudden shower of rain. Hayward. 

The breathless body thus bewail’d tliey lay, 
AndjiVe the pile. Dryden. 

A second Paris, diflf’ring but in name. 

Shall fire his country with a second flame. Dryi. 

2. To influme the passions ; to animate* 

Yet, if desirepf fame, and thirst of pow’r, 

A beauteous princess with a crown in dow’r, 
Sofire your mind, in arms assert your right. Dryd. 

3. To driye by fire. 

He that partstffl riiull bring abratid from bemv’a 
And fire us hence. Shahetp. King Leys. 

To Fire. v. it. 

1. To take fire ; to be kindled. 

2. To be inflamed with pasdom 

3. To discharge any fiiwins. 

The fainting Dutob ramotelj jiff. 

And the fam’d Euguriftl Iron troops ntlre* Sm k h. 
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rifcmAHO. II. t. Uk* md l(WNf.>] 

A iiiM»,iiC#'«pd Undted, 

I btve 9mH4^m9 of a J M rmdt tOi| 

sot tn;i^ own tiouib fai a L'lSMw* 

2. An tno^diarjr; who inflames w> 
tionl ; ybo oaus^ mischief. ; 

Trtiy tbnti; nor S^odj^ ll^ou Stat^ t 
OwJi m ft m iA hrotber , Pfi»s^ boms bt all. Shaketp. 

Ho sent Sarrey witli a competent power agsinit 
the rebels, who fgaght vfith the principal band of 
them, end defeatea and took alive Jolm 

Chamber, their/fcBr'S^. Bacon. 

FfitBCEOBS, II. 9^ ' i fire and croFs.] A 
token in Scotland for the nation to take 
arms: the ends thereof burnt black» and 
in some parts tmeared with blood. It is 
carried fVom bne place to another. Upon 
refusal to send it forward, or to rise, the 
last person who has it shoots the other 
dead. 

He sent his heralds through all parts of the 
realm, and commanded the Jirecrm to be carried ; 
namely, two firebrands set m Cushion of a cross, 
and pitched upon the point of a spoar. HayucHuI. 

Fi'reloCK, fi. s, [Jire and /orAr.] A sol- 
dier's gun ; a gun discharged by striking 
steel w4ih flint. 

Prime ail 3 our firelockn, fasten well the st.ike.r/dt/. 

Fi'rkman. It. a, and tnati.] 

1. One who is employed to extinguish 
burning houses. 

The tireman sweat 1 beneath his crooked arms ; 

A leHtn<‘r:i casuue his veiitVous Lead defends, 
Boldly he cliiuub where lhicke.st smoke ascends. 

Gay. 

2. A man of violent passions. 

1 had last riiuht the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of these j^rr men. TatUr. 

Fi'repan. w. s, and pan.] 

1. A pan for holding fire. 

2 . [In a gun.] The receptacle for the 
priming powder. 

Fi'rkship. n. s. [Jire and ship.] A ship 
filled with combustible matter to fire the 
vessels of the enemy. 

Our men bravely quilled themselves of the ftre- 
ih}p, by cutting the spritsnii t lekk IfWm/oi 
Fi RESHOVEL. «. .v. [Jf'ff ‘'ind shovil.] 
I'he instrument with which the hot coals 
are throwr^ u}) in lutchens. 

Culinary ifheiniils and iions often feel the force 
of tuc ^ as \o\\i:'>‘, firc 8 hov€ls, jirongs, and irons. 

lirou'n. 

'I he neighbours are coming out with forks and 
JitiJuwils, and and other domestiek weapons. 

, Drydenh Spanish Ifryar. 

F i'restonk> n. s, [Jire and stone.] 

Tlw fi^ csloiie, or p3Tites, is a compound metnilick 
fossil, composed of vitriol, sulpliur, and an unme> 
tallick earth, but in very diflerent pniportions to 
the several masses. The most c minou b<»rt, which 
is used in medicine, is a gieenisli sliatwlts** kind 
found in our clay -pits, out of which Uic green vi- 
triol or copperas is pnx'urcd. It has its name of 
pyrites, or jiircsfwic, from its j^iving fire on being 
struck against a steel much more lireely Uian ailint 
will do ; and all the sparks biitH^lqnger time, and 
glow larger as they fall, the iimatnmable matter 
stnick fioinafp the stone burning itself ontbcfoie 
Uie spark becomes eitingnished. HUVt Mat. Med. 

h ircitone, if broke smuTl, and laid on cold lands, 
must be of advautago. ^ At Monimer'^M^andry. 

Firev/ood. n, 8. [firi ana tvooJT] Wood 
to burn ; fcwel. 

Faring, w. «. [flrom^^rc.] Fewcl. ] 

They burn the cakes, fimg being there scarce. 

. Mortimer. 

To Firk. r. a.' Lat.] To whip ; 

to beat ; to cogiMto to chastise. 

VoL. I. 
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Besides, it>i8 not mdy fopphhl, 

But vUo, idfilatroiit Jiaii popfsb, . , 

For one man out or ms own skin « * 1 ^ j 

To|fM and Wbtp •aMbof’s dn. , 

FfMiN. »i. [from peo^Sciv the 
fimtth pavtofa vessel.] ^ j 

I# A vessel containing nine eallcjifi* \ 

%roU> servants get such a oalint about Ikat 
snob, that U will cos^ ns many a fiirki/9 of strong 
beer to bring them back sg^in. A^hnot. 

A small vesselV ♦ ' 

You beard of tfiat winder of the lightning and 
Which made the ly^ so much the louder \ [thunder, 
Now Ust to another, that miracle’s brother. 

Which was done with mjirkin of powder. Venham. 

FUm.adj. [Jirmui^Lat.] 

1 . Strong ; not easily pierced or shaken ; 
hard, opposed to 

The flakes of his flesh are joined together : they 
are firm in themselves and tney cannot be moved. 

Mxii.es. 

Love's artillery then checks 
The breastworks of the Jiiviat sex. CkavtUmd* 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm build- 
ing ; even the cavities ought to be filled with 
rubhisli. ft Dryden. 

That body, whose parts are most firm in them- 
selves, and are by their peculiar shapes capable of| 
the greatest contacts, is the most Jirm ; and that 
which has parts very small, and capable of the 
least contact, will be most soft. Woodward. 

2. Constant; steady; resolute; fixed; un- 
shaken. 

We hold firm to the works of God, and to the 
sense which is God’s lamp. liacon^ Nat. Hist, 
lie straight obeys ; 

And firm believes. Milton*8 Par. Ijost, 

1 he great encouragement is the assurance of a 
future reward, the Jiim persuasion whereof is 
enough to raise us above any thing in this world. 

Tiilotson. 

Tlie man that’s resolute and just, 

Fnm to his principles and trust. 

Nor hopes nor fears can blind, Walsh, 

3. Solid; not giving way; not fluid. 

God c.iused the wind to blow t<» dry*^ up the 
nhundaiit slime and mud of the earth, and make 
the lanil more firm. Ihticigh. 

The muddy and Hmous matter hi ouulit down 
by the Nilus,* settled by degrees into ii jiim l.ind, 
Jh oil'll s l ulg. hrr. 

It on firm land 

Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile ; all else deep snow and ice. Milton. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain. 

Fill’d the capacious deep, and form’d the main. 

Rosctmmon. 

To Firm. v. a. [firmo, Lat.] 

1. To settle ; to confirm ; to establish ; to 
fix. 

Of the death of the emperor they advertised So- 
lyinan, firming those letters witli all their hands 
and seafs Knollcs. 

’Tis ratifs'd above by every god, 

And Jove lias firm’d it with an awful nod. Dryden. 
The pow’rs, said he, 

To YOU, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpose with their aupirv. Ih^rfen. 

0 ’thou, who freest me from lay cuuihtfnl state, 
Long lost and wilder’d in the maze of fate ! 

Be present still ; oh goddess, in our aid 
Proceed, and Jiim those omens thou hast OMjjlcI 

,‘^ope. 

2. To fix without wandering. 

He on his card and compass firms his eve, 

Tlie masters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen. 

FIRMA'MENT. n.s. [Jirmamentum, Lat.] 
The sky ; the heavens. 

Even to the heavens IbCir shouting shrill 
Doth reach, and all the jllfmament doth fill, Spemer. 

1 am constant as fhe northern star, 

Of whose tnie, fixt, and wsiiiig quality. 

There is no fellow In the firmament. Shalcyi. 

The Almighty, whose hieroglyphical ehardciers 


FIR 

are the unnumbefed ttarii son and mooiitwrittev 
on these targe vdarnea of the/moiaefif. mkigh 

TXvtfiimmmtt expanse of Itmaid, jpiue^ 
'Tjransparaii^ieleiiMMitil ala» ditfus’d 
la ciicuU idw uttt^napst convex 
Of this jfeiU round. MUton'i Pur. Loti. 

The iwedk climb up the first ascent with pain ; 
And when tte i)alddle,,^amant they gain, 
tt dbdhwardlli^ the neaveus my bead I bow, 
And ett^lhleim^and ocean hang below, 

Ev’rt I dMrad wkh homr. t 4ddim*s Ovid. 

What wimmezfarablff space is thefimmmenu 
wherein a great numlier nf stars are seen with our 
naked eye, and many more discovered with our 
glasses ! Derjusm's Astro. Theology. 

Firmame'ntal. idif. [(romjirmatnent.] 
Celestial ; of the upper regicfis, 

Au hollow crystal pyrnmid he takes, 
lafirmamental waters dipt above. Dryden. 

FfEMLY. adv, [frong 

1. Strongly; impenetrably; imraoveaM} . 

Thou shalt Come of loiee. 

Though thou taifirmiier fasten’d than a rock. 

MiHon. 

How very hard particles, which touch only in a 
,,few points, can stick together so firmly, without 
somethiug which causes them to be attracted to- 
wards one another, is diflicult to conceive. Newt. 

2. Steadily ; constantly. 

Himself to be the man the fates reauire ; 

I firmly j udge, and what 1 j udge desire. Dryden. 

I'he common people of Lucca are fiimly per- 
suaded, that one Lucquese can beat five Floren- 
tines. Addison on Italy. 

Fi'rmnbss. fi. i. [from Jirm.] 

1. Hardness ; compactness ; solidity. 

It would become by degrees of greater consist- 
ency and firmness, so as to resemble au habitable 
earth. hurnei. 

2. Durability; stability. 

Both the easiness and firmness of union might be 
ctmjectured, for that both people are of the same 

language. Hayward. 

3. Certainty ; soundness. 

In persons already possessed with notions of re- 
ligion, the understanding cannot ^ brought to 
change tiunii, but by great examination of the 
truth and jirmness of the one, and the flaws and 
weakness of the other. South's Sermons. 

4. Steadiness ; constancy ; resolution. 

That thou slionld’st iny firnniess doubt 
To God, or lliec, because we have a foc 
May Umpt us, T cxpccud not to hear. Milton. 

N«)r can th’ Egyptian patriarch blame my mu'>e, 
W Inch fur hia firmntssiiues his hcat excuse. 

Hoscom, 

Tliis armed Job with firtnnei>s and fortitude 

Atterhuiy. 

FIRST, adj, [pijiyt. Sax.] 

1. The ordinal of one; that which is in 
order before any otlier. 

Tiiy iiir, 

Thou other gold-hound hrow^ it likaihf jMpf' 

— A third is like the fvrmcr. Skaiketp.mmfith. 

In the rix hun((p0Oih and first year, in the jSm 
month, the first dUV of the month, the waters were 
dried up from off the eartJi. Gen, 

2. Earliest in time : opposed to last. 

Thejffwf covenant had also ordinances of di\ine 

service. Ifeb. it. 1 

Man’s first obedience. Milton. 

Who first, who last 

Rous’d from the slumber. Milton. 

Arms and the man 1 sing, the first wlio bore 
His course to Latiiun from the Tiojan vhore. Ih ml. 

I find, quoth Mat, reproof is \ain ‘ 

W’ho fiiit offend, will Just complain. Poor. 

3. Highest in dignity. 

Three presidents, of whom Daniel first 

Daniel. 

First with the dogs, and king among the srpnres. 

Spectator. 

’Tis little Will, the scourge of France, 

No godhead, but thc\fi«t of men. 

4. Great; excellent. 
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(Mm, 

go r Tftke good Cominius ^ 


Where will yoo go 
With thee. ** Shake^, Cmahma, 

First, rndv. 

1. Before any thinff else; earftet. 

He, not unmindful of his usual art, 

Fint ill dissembled firc} attempts to part ; 

Then roaring beasu aIldnmnll^; streams he tries. 

Thy p^ae^ and thine was then the publlck voice, 
Firit recoiuttended Oulscard to my thoice. 

Dryden. 

Henv*n, 8 ure» has kept this spot of earth uiicursf, 
To shew how all tilings were created Priet, 

2, Before any other consideration. 

First, luetals are more durable than plants ; ae< 

^ ii .1 - l•_l j 1 I , 


} it. a. [from Jlrst 
and begot] The 


F I S 

The flighty purpose works oWlook, 

Unless the deed go with 4* frOn tlds monant, 
The veryHrttUngt of ray heart ihaH be 
l^JhntlhgB of my hand. , gkoiirqp. fiaebeik, 

Pi'pCAL. ft. a. [from Jtscui a tre^uiy^ 
Exchequer; revenue. 

Ww> M it ii enterMned b; diet, to Can it not he 
loflg miuntained by the ordinary fitcalmi receipt. 

FISH, n. _ 

1. An animal tliat inhabits the water. ^ fUh 
is used collectively for the race of fiehes, 

Hie beasts, the fishit, and tlie win^d ibwit, 

Are their males Bubj[ects. ^ Shakoy. Cm/tdy tf Err. 


condly, they are more solid and hard ; thirdly, they 
are wholly subierraneous : whereas plants are part 
above earth, and part under the earth. Bacm. 

3. It has often at before it, and means at 
the beginning. 

Atjirst the silent venom slid with ease. 

And hciz*d her cooler senses by de^ees. 

J^tfdens JEn i 

Excepting fish and insects, there are very tew 
or no creatures that can provide for themselves at 
Jirst, witliout the assignee of parents. Bentiey. 

4. First or last. At one time or other. 

But sure a general doom on man is past, 

And all are tools and lovers Jint or last. Dryden. 

First-bkoot. 

First-begotten 
eldest of children. 

His Jirst-begot, wo know ; and sore have felt. 
When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. 

Milton. 

First-born. n. s. [first tmd bom.] 
Eldest ; the first by the order of nativity. 

Last, with one midnight stroke, all the first-bom 
Of Egypt must lie dead. Mdton*s Par. hat. 
Hail, holy light, otfapring of heav’u fml-hcm * 

Milton. 

The first-born has not a sole or peculiar right, by 
any law of God and Nature; the younger cniidreii 
having an equal title with him. Locke on Educatton. 

First-fruits, n. s. [first and fruits.] 

1. What the season earliest produces or 
matures of any kind. 

A sweaty reaper from Ids tillage brought 
Firtt’JrwU, the green ear, and the yellow ttheaf. 

Milton. 

Tlie blooming hopes of my then very young 
patron have been confirmed by most noble first- 
lilts, and his life is going on towards a plentiful 
harvest of all accumulated virtues. Prior. 

2. The profits of any thing which are 
soonest gained. 

Although the king loved to employ and advance 
bishons, l^cause, having rich bishopneks, they car- 
ried tlieir reward upon themselves ; ) et he dm use 
to raise them by steps, that he might not lose the 
profit of the fir^tfniiU, which by th it course of 
gradafSoA was msni|i^icd. Bacons I Jew y VIJ. 
8. The earliest dSect of any thing. 

See, Father, what^rff;filte» on earth are sprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton. 

Firstling, [from firat.] That 

which is first produced or broogiit forth. 

All tlie fiistling males that come of thy herd, and 
of thy flock, thou shalt sanctify unto tliel^rd thy 
God. Deut. 

Fi'rstling. n. s. [from first.] 

J . The first produce or ofispring. 

A shepherd next, 

More meek, came with the JintUnp of his flock, 
Choicest and l>est. MUtonT Par Lost. 

The tender firstlings of my woolly bribed, 

Shall on bis holy altar often bleed Dryden*s Virgil, 
The firstlings of the flock are doom'd to die. 

2. The thing thought or done before another. 

Our play 

Leaps o’er the vaunt and firstlings of these broils, 
'Ginning i* th' middle. SHuikesp. Trail and Creu, 


And now the ignoble fates escape, 

Since Venus ow^d her safety to their shape. Creech 
Tlicre are fishes, that have wings, that arc not 
strangers to uie airy regiou ; and there are some 
birds that are inhabitants of the water, whose 
blood is as cold as fishes; and their flesh is so like 
in taste, that the scrupulous are allowed them on 
fish-dnvs. Locke. 

2. The flesh of fish opposed to that of ter- 
restrial animals> by way of eminence 
called fiesh. 

I fight when I cannot chuse, and I eat no fish, 

‘ Shtikcsp, h. Lear. 

Wc mortify ourselves with the diet of fish, and 
think we fore coarsely if we abstain from the flesh 
of other animals. Brown. 

To Fish. v. n. 

1. To be employed in catching fishes. 

2. To endeavour at any thinjg by artifice. 

While others fish, witli craft for great opinion, 

I with great truth catch mere simplicity. Shakesp. 
To Fish. v. a. To search water in quest 
of fish, or any thing else. 

Some have fished the very jakes for papers left 
tliere by men of wit. Stoifi. 

Oft, as he fish'd her nether realms for wit, 

The goddess favour’d him, and favours yet. Pope. 

FFsh-hook. n. s. [fisk and hook,] A 
hook baited, with wmch fish ai’e caught. 

A sharp point, bended upward and backward, 
like a fisn-mxik. Greiv's Musa iim. 

Fishpond, w. [fish and pond.] A 
small pool for fish. 

Fidi jmuis arc no small improvement of 
bogu:> l.inds, Mortimer s Ilnsimudro. 

Fish -ponds were made where former forfeit's giew 
And hills were levell’d to extend the view. Piior. 

A^ter tlie great value the Homans }>ut upon 
flshe*), it will not apjiear incredible that C. Iliriius 
should sell his fish-ponds for quadrngics II. S. 
32,291/ 13s 4d. Ailmthnot. 

Fi'snER.n.s. [from fish.] One who 
is employed in catching fish. 

In our sight the three were taken up. 

By fishermen of Corinth, as wc thought: 

At length another seiz'd on us, 

And would have reft the fishers of their prey, 

Had not they been very slow of sail ^akesp. 

W e know that town is but with fishers fraught, 
Where Theseus govern'd and where Plato taught. 

Sandys. 

Lest he should suspect it, draw it from him. 

As fishers do the bait, to make him follow it. 

Denham. 

A soldier now he with bis coat apiiears ; 

A fisher now, his trembling angle bears. Pope. 

Fl'iWSRBOAT. n. 9. [fisher and boat.] 
A%Bt employed in catching fish. 
Fi'sherman. n. 8. [fi9her and man.] 
One whcMie employment and liveliliood 
is to catch fish. 

How feorfiil 

And dizzy 'th to catt tyei so low f 

The /Pemen that walk apqm the beach 

Appear like mice. .. Shak^. K. l^r. 

At length two moniters of unequal size. 

Hard by the shore, ajiikfriiii espies. Wislltr. 

Do scales and fins bear pHne to this excess ; 

You might have bought tbajmermenfox less. Dryd. 
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FFshbrtqwn* Ji. #. [fisher and town,] 
A town inhabit by fishermen. 

Others of them, fo that time burned that jSMhr- 
tom, Mousehole, Csf«ts*i Sasvey ^ CormsaU. 
' lime in Dorsetshire^ a little Askertemit. 

Chsreisdots. 

Fi'fiHBRY. fi. 8 . [fromjEfJker.] T^ buii- 
ness of catching fi6h> 

We shall have plenty of nraekeve] this teoeon 
ow fishery wUI not be disturbed by privateers. 

, Addison. 

FfSHFUL. a4f- [from &A] Abounding 

with fish ; stor^ with fish. 

Thus mean In state, and calm in sprite, 

My fishjnl pond is my deliglit Carew, 

It IS walled and guarded with the ocean, most 
commodious fur tmmek to all parts of the world, 
and watered with pleasant, fisfyul, and navigable 
rivers. Camden's Pemains. 

To Fi'shify. r. a, [from fish.] To turn 
to fish : a cant worn. 

Here comes llomeo. 

—Without his roe, like a dried herring: 

O flesh, flesh, how art thou fi^ified ! Shak^u 

Fi'shino. n. 8. [fromj/lttfA.] Commodity 
of taking fish. 

There also would he planted a good town, having 
Imth a good haven ana a plentiful fishing. Spenstr, 

Fi'shkettle. n. s. [fish ancf ktttle.] 
A caldron made long for the fish to be 
boiled without bending. 

It is probable that the way of erabatming 
amongst the Egyptians was by boiling the Imdy 
in a long caldron like a fish-keitlc, in some kind of 
liquid balsam. Greie's Muswum. 

FFshmeal. n. 8 . [fish and meal.] Diet 
of fish ; abstemious diet. 

Thin drink doth ovrreool their blood, and mak- 
ing many fishtneals, they fall into a kiiui of male 
green -sickness. Sharp. 

Fishmonger, n. s. [from fish.] A 
dealer in fish ; a seller of fish. 

1 fear to play the fishmonger ; and yet so largt a 
commodity may not pa'>s in silence. Caitw. 

Tile surgeon left the fishmonger to determine tin.* 
controversy between him and tne pike. L'lMrauge. 

Fi'shy. arfj. [from fish.] 

1. Consisting of fish. 

. Inhabited by fish. 

My absent mates 

Bait the barbM steel, and from the fin! o flood 
Apjieuse the aiflictive fierce desire of tood. 

Po)m:. 

3. Having the qualities or form of fish. 

Few eyes iutve escaped the pit lure (^f mermaids, 
that is, according to Honice. a monster with a 
woman’s head above, and fidiy extremijy below. 

Bnmn. 

rrSSILE. adj. [fis&ilis, Lat.] Having 
the grain in a certain cUreeftion, so os to 
be cleft. 

This crystal is a pellucid fissile stone, clear as 
water or crystal of tne rock, and w'hliout colour ; 
enduring a red heat without losing it^ tiiinspareney, 
and in a very strong heat calcining without fusion 
Newton's Optirks. 

Fissi'litt. «* $0 [from fissile.] The qua- 
lity of admitting to be cloven. 

FFssure. n .80 [/issura, Lat. fissure, Fr.] 

A cleft ; a narrow chasm wlierc a breach 
has been marie. 

The skme was distmraushed Into strata or layers ; 
those strata werb divS^a by parallel fissures, that 
were inclosed in the stone. Woodicaro'f Nat. Hist. 

1 see 

Tlic gaping/iiures to receive the rain. Thomssm, 
To Fissure, v. [from the noun.] To 
cleave ; to mtske a fioure. 

By a fall or blow the ikttil roi^ be fissured ot 
fractured. ^ ^ IVuemofi 1 Smrgtry, 
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FIST.m. «. fpr*. S«x.] The band elench- 
«d wida ue fingen doub^ down, m 
order to give a blow, or kera bold. 

She quick end proud, and who dU Pai dcapiae, 
(Jp with her nnd took hint online race ; 

Another time, quoth she, bcooi^ mpre wise ; 
Thus Pas did kiss her )mnd wi th HtUeurma Sitlney, 

And being down, the villain sore did heat 
And bruise with clownish Jistt his manly face. F.Q, 

Anger oatiseth paleness m some; in others 
treniblitm, swelling, and bending the^'st. BaCtm* 

And th^c same hand into a^ may close. 

Which instantly a palm expanded snows.Denkama 

Tyrrheus, the foster-father of the beast. 

Then clench’d a hatchet iu his homyjUt, Vryden, 

To Fist, v, a. 

1. To strike with the fist. 

T saw him spurtiing and Jitting her most unmer- 
cifully. Dryden, 

2. To gripe with the fist 

We Imvc been down together in my sleep. 
Unbuckling helni8,yuittng each other’s throat, 

And wak’cTLalf dead with nothing# Shak, Coriol, 

Fi'stinot. n. s. A pistachio nut. 

Fi'sTicuFrs.n.d. andett/f.] Battle 
with ^e fist ; blows with the fist. 

Naked men belabouring one anotlierwith snag- 
ged sticks, or dully falling together by the cars 
at fisticufin. ^ More. 

She would sci^cupon John’s commons ; for wlii< h 
they were sure to go to JtMcufl'a. Arbiith. J. Bull. 

My invention and judgement are perpetually at 
fitticuffa, 'till they have quite disabled each oilier. 

Swift. 

FISTULA, n. s. [Lat./ifu/e. Fr.] 

1. A sinuous ulcer callous within; any 
sinuous ulcer. 

That Jiatnla which is recent is the easiest of 
cure : those of a long continuance arc accoinpunied 
with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the 
hone. irwem<Tn’.s Surgery. 

2, Fistula Lachrt/malis, A disorder of tlie 
canals leading from the eye to the nose, 
which obstructs the natural progress of 
the tears, and makes them Iricklo down 
the check ; but tins is only the first and 
mildest stage of the disease ; in the next 
there is matter discharged with the tears 
from the pmneta lachri/maiin, and some- 
times from an orifice broke through the 
skin betyreen the nose and angle of tlie 
eye. The last and worst degree of it is 
when the matter of the eye, by its long 
continuance, ha.s not only corroded the 
neighbouring soft parts, but also affect- 
ed the subjacent bone. Sharpes Surgery, 

Fi'stular. adj. \fT<m\Jistula.] Hollow 

like a pipe. 

Fi'stulous. [from fistula i fidu- 
leuXy Fr.l Having the nature of a fis- 
tula; callous or sinuous like a fistula. 

How these ainuous ulcerb become jiatulmia, 1 have 
shewu you. n M(7n<in’s Surgeru, 

FIT. n, s, [from fight, SkiNnet', every fit 
of a disease being a struggle of nature ; 
from viit in Flemish, frequent, Junius, ] 
1, A paroxysm or exacerbation of any in- 
termittent distemper. 

Small stonei and grayel collect aud become very 
large in the kidneys, m which case a Jit of the 
stone in that part is the cure. Sharpes Surgery. 

f • Any short return after intermission ; 
interval. 

Sumeibnes Ms grateful to the rich to try 
A short vicissitude, aiKl^ ofpoverty. Dtyden. 

Men that are hahliuaTly wick^ may now and. 
Itien, by JtU and itsrts feel certain motions of re- 
pentance. L* Estrange. 


By Jits my swelling grief appears, 

In rnung si^s and failuig tears. AdAison on Italy. 

Thus o’er the dying lamp th’ unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point,Jeaps off by to, 

And falls again as loth to quit its hold. AMitm, 

BeKgionis not the business of some to only 
and intervals of our Ihe, to be taken u{t at oertnin 
days and hours, but a system of prei^ts to be 
rei^ded in all our conduct. Kofm. 

^1 to ^ pleasure we balanced by an equal 
degree of pain or iaqguur : His like spending liiis 
year, part of the i:^t yw’s reveniie. 

3. Any violent affection of mind or body. 

The iifb did fiit away out of her nest, 

And all his senses were with deadly Jit opprest. 

Fairy Queen. 

An ambitious man pots it in the power uf every 
malicious tongue to throw him into a Jit of melan<» 
ciioly. Addison. 

4. Disorder ; distemperature. 

Fur your husband. 

Tie’s nnhle, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The Jits o’ th’ season. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

5. It is used without an epithet of discri- 
mination, for the hysterical disorders of 
women, and the convulsions of children ; 
and by the vulgar for tfie epilepsy. 

Mrs. BuUwns so much enraged, that she fell 
downright into a Jit, ArhathnoVs John Bull, 

G. It was anciently used for any .recom- 
mencement after intermission. The parts 
of a song or cantos of a poem were call- 
ed fits. 

Fit. adj, [vitten, Flem, Junius.] 

1. Qualified; proper: with for before the 
noun, and to before the verb. 

Men of vhlour,/t to go out for war and battle. 1 Ch. 

He lends him vain Quliali’s sacred sword, 

The Jittest }u?lp just fortune could alTord. CouUy. 

'I nis fury^t for jier intent she chose, 

One who oeli^itsin wars and human wots. DryiL 

It is a wrong use of my uiidorstanding to make 
it the rule and measure of another man’s ; a use 
which it is neither Jit jar. nor capable of. IaicUc. 

2. Convenient ; meet ; proper ; right 

Since we have said it were good not to use men 
of anibithms nalurcs, except it be upon necessity, 
it is /it we B|)eak in wfiul cases they are so. Bncmi, 

See how Ibou could’st judge of/it and uivvi.Milt 

It is JitJor a man to know his own abilities ami 
weakiic'.ses, and not think hiniself obliged to imi- 
tate all that be tliinks^t to praise. Boyle. 

If our forefathers thought Jit to be crave and 
serious, 1 hope their posterity may iau^i without 
olTcncc. Addison. 

To Fit. v. a. [vitten, Flem. Junius.] 

1. To accommodate to any thing ; to suit 
one thing to another. 

The carpenter marketli it out with a Hue : be 
Jitteth it with planes. * Is. xliv, 13. 

Would fate permit 

To ray desires I might my fortune Jitf 

Troy 1 would raise. Denham, 

2. To accommodate a person witli any 
thino : as, the tailor his customer. 

A trussmakcrjrftfd the child with a pair of bod- 
dice, stiirened on the lame side. IViaeman^sSnrg. 

3. 'Fo be adapted to ; to suit any thing. 

She shall be our messenger to this p , 1111 try knight. 

—Trust me, I thought on her ; she’ll Jii h.l^kesp. 

As much of the stone as was contiguouOT^ the 
murcasite, fitted the niarcasite so close aHWit had 
been formerly liquid. Boyle. 

4 . To fit out. To furnish ; to equfp ; to 
supply with necessaries or decoration. 

A play, which if you dare but twice fit out. 
You'll all be slanderd.and be thought devout. Uyd. 

The English fleet could not be paid and manned, 
and Jetted out, unless we encouraged trade and na- 
vigation. Addison's Freeholder. 

5 . To Jit up- Toftimish ; to make pro- 

[ per for the use dr reception of any. 

He has fitted up his farm. Pope to Su ijl. * 


To Fit, v. n. To be proper ; to be be- 
coining. 

How evil to h me to have such a |on ; and bow 
much doth thy kindness upbraid my wickedness. 

Sidney, 

Nor to prolong the feast, 

Timeless, mdeoent, but retire to rest. Pope's Odym. 
FiTCHt n. i. [A colloquial corruption of 
vetch.] A small kind of wild pea. 

Now is the feason 

For sowing of/tchei,ofbeans,atKi of peason. Teaser. 
Fi tch AT. 1 n. s. [fissau, Fr. fisse, 
FFtchewh j Dot.] A stinking little 
bea^t, tliat robs the hen-roost and war- 
ren. Skinner calls him tl^e stinking fer^ 
ret ; but he is much larger, at least as 
some provinces distinguish them, in 
which the polecat is termed a fit that, 
and the stinking ferret a stoat. 

’TIs such anoihcT Jitcnewl marry, a (lerfumcd one 
What do you mean by this haunting of me Shak. 

^ The fitenatt tlie suliuiart, and the nkc creatures, 
live upon the lace and within the bowels of the 
earth. ^ Waltons Angler. 

Fi'tful. adJ. [ Jj/and full.] V'arietl by pa- 
roxysms; disordered by change of maladies. 

Duncan is in bis grave ; 

After life's fever he slt*ep8 well. Shak. Macb. 

Fi'tly. aav. [from fit.] 

1 . Properly ; justly ; reasonably. 

Even so most fitly 

As^you malign our senators, i&iakesp. Coriolanus. 

W’here a man cannot fitly play his own pait, if 
he have not a friend, li(‘ may (piit the stage. Buroti, 
I cannot fitUer cninpare marriage than to a lot- 
tery ; for, in both, he that ventures may succeed, 
and may miss ; and if he draw a prize, he hath n 
rich return of his vt'iiture : hut in both lotteries 
theie lie prettystoreot blanks for every prize. Bey/e, 
The whole of oin duty may be expressed niost 
fitlu by dojmrting fiom evil. I'lllntson. 

2. Comroodionsly ; meetly. 

To take a latitude. 

Sun or stars UTvJitlieU view’d 

At llnir biightest; but to conclude 

Of longitudes, what other way have we 

But lu niaik when and where the dark eclipses be. 

Dtmue. 

All animal, in order to be moveable must he 
flexible ; and therefore is fitly made of separate and 
small solid parts, replete with proper fluids.rirhat^. 

Fi'tnks.s. n. s. [from fit.] 

1. Propriety ; meetness ; justness ; reason- 
ableness. 

In things the wliereof is not of ititclf ap- 

parent, nor eas> to he made sullicicntly manifest 
unto all, jet the judgment of untir)niij, concur- 
ring with that w Inch is received, may induce tin ni 
to Oiink it not unfit. Hue/cer. 

The queen being absent, *tis n needful Jitnesa 
That we adjourn thi.s conit. Shakesp. J/cn(ii|j||n. 

Wrr’t my Jitneas ' 'ISF 

I'c) let these hands ujimy iny boiling bloody' • t 
They're apt enoi^ to dislocate and tear 
Thy fle.sh and biMiM. ^ Shakesp. King Lear. 

2. Convenience ; commodity ; the state of 
being fit. 

Nor time nor place 

Did then cohere, and yet you would make botli : 
They’ve made themserves, and that their Jitnesanovr 
Does unmake you. Shakesp. Mocl*eth. 

Fi'tment* n. s, [from^/.] Something 
adapted to a particular purpose. Not used. 

Poor beseeming : ’twas a Jit mint for 
The purpose I then follow’d. Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

Fi'tter. ft. 8. [from fit.] 

1. The person or thing tliat confers fitness 
for any thing. 

Sowing the sandy gr.ivelly land in Devonsliire 
and Cornwall with Fiem 1» furze si-ed, they reckon 
a great iinpiovcr of their land, and a fitter of it for 
corn. Mortimer s llusbandi y. 
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t, [from fetta^ Ital./eteen, Germ,] A small 
piece : as, to cut into JUtera, Skinner, 

Fitz. fi. s [Norman, from^/sason, Fr.] 
A son. Only used in law and p^nealogy : 
as Fiizherbcrt^ the son of Herbert ; Fitz- 
thomae, the sun of Thomas ; FHzroy, 
the son of the king. It is commonly 
used of illegitimate children. 

FIVE. a4i* Ipii # Sax.] Four and one; 
half of ten. 

Aiuiyiw of them were wise, and^w were foolish. 

No person, no incident, but innst be of use to 
carry on the main : all things else are like 

six iiiigerji to the liand, when nature, which^ i& 
superfluous in nothing, cun do her work with 
Jivr. . Dtydcn. 

Five herds, ^'vr bloating flocks, his pastures fill’d. 

' Dryden. 

Our British 3 ’outh lose their figure by that time 
they are Jive uud twenty. ^ Addison. 

Fi'vELKAVKi) Gf'oss, n. s. Cinquefoil; 

a species of clover, 

Fivks. w. s. 

1. A kind of play with a bowl. 

2. A disease of horses. 

His horse sped with spavins, rayed witli the 
yellows, past cure of the Jivdi and stark spoiled 
with the staggers. Shakesp. 

To FIX. V, a. [fxcr, Yr,Jixus, Lat] 

1. To make fast, firm, or stable. 

Hell hcani tit' urisufiTcrable noise, hell saw 
llcav’n ruining fiom Iieav’ii, and would have fled 
Alirighted, but that fate han^Vd too deep 
Her dark foundatioiis,and too fast had ham.d. Milt. 

2. To settle ; to establish invariably. 

Brightest seraph ! tell 
III which of ail the.se orbs hath man 
His Ji3cd seat, or Jired seat hath none, 

But al. these siiining orbs his choice to dwell I MiU. 

One loves Jixed Taws, and the other arbitrary 
pow<r. Temple. 

When custom hath Jixed his eating to certain 
stated periods, his stomach will expect victuals at 
the usual hour. Locke. 

8. To direct without variation. 

by are thine eycsjiit to the sullen wrth, 
Gazing at tiiat which seems to dim thy sight. Shah. 

Thus while the Troian prince employs his eyes, 
Fu\i on the walls with wonder and surprize. JDi^d, 

4. T(» deprive of volatility. 

We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fixed. 

Locke. 

5. To pierce ; to transfix. A sense purely 
Latin. 

While from the raging sword ho vainly flies, 

A bow of steel shalf/a his trembling tbighs.&indys. 

6. l''o wilhhold from motion. 

To Fix, r. n. 

tJ settle the opinion ; to determine 
the resolutioa. 

If we would be Happy# we must Jk upon some 
foundation that can never deceive us. L Estrafige. 

He made himself their 
T impose on their belief, and Troy osttay ; 

Fii*d on his aim, and obstinately bent, 

To die undaunted, or to circumvent Dryden^iMn, 
Here hope began lo dawn ; resolv'd to try, 

She Jix'd on this her utmost remedy. 

Death was behind ; hut hard it was to die. Dryd.] 
In most bodies not propagated by seed, it is the 
colour wc must Jix on, aunare most led by. Locke. 
2. To rest ; to cease ; to wander. 

Your kindness banishes your fear, 

Besolv'd to JUi for ever here. Waller. 

9. To lose volatility, so as to be malleable. 

In the midst of molten lead, when it beriuncth 
to congeal, make a little dent, and put quicksilver, 
wrapped in a piece of liuen, in that hole, and the 
Quicksilver will jfix and run no more, and endure* 
the hanuncr. Bacon’ $ Natural Hutory. 


FIXATION, n. 8. [Fr.] 

1. Stability; firmness; steadiness. 
Your/xafttm In matters of religioP will not be 

morenecessary for your soul’a than your kinedom'i 
peace. King Charkt. 

2. Residence in a certain place. 

To light, created In the first God gave no 
proper filace wjixatinn. Jialeigh’sliittory. 

3. Confinement; foHbearance of excursion. 

TJiey are subject to from a narrowness 

of soul, a jiiatum and confinement of thought to 
a few objects. Wntti. 

4. Want of volatility ; destruction of volar 
tility. 

Upon the compound body three things are 
chiefly to bo observed ; the colour, tiie fragility or 
pliantnesa, and the volatility or fiMtivn, con^ared 
with the simple bodies. Bacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold of other metals 
less ponderous and less matenate, than to make 
silver of lead or quicksilver, both which are more 
ponderous than silver ; so that they need rather a j 
degree uf^fimtimi limn any condensation. Bacmi. 

5. Reduction from fluidity to firmness. 

Salt dissolved upon a Jixation returns toitsaf* 

fi'cted cubes Clanville. 

FfxEBLY. adv. [from Jixed,] 

1. Certainly ; firmly ; in a manner settled 
and established. 

If we pretend that the distinction of species, or 
sorts, is Jixedly established by the real and secret 
constitutions of things. Locke, 

2. Stcdfastly. 

Omni potency, omnitciency, and infinite good- 
ness enlarge the spirit while it Jixtiy looks on Uiera. 

Bumet. 

Fi'xednkss. w. s, [from Jixed.] 

1. Stability ; firmness. 

2. Want or loss of volatility. 

Fixednea, or a power to remain in the fire un- 
consumed, is nn idea that always accompanies our 
complex idea signified by the word gold. Locke. 

3. Solidity; coherence of parts. 

Fluid or solid comprehend all the middle degrees 
between extreme Jiicdnew and coherency, and the 
most rapid intestine motion of the particles of 
bodies. Bentley. 

4. Steadiness ; settled oninion or resolution. 

AJiedntss in religion w ill not give ray conscience 
leave to consent to iiiitovalions. King Charles. 

Fixi'dity. n 8, [from Jixed,] Coherence 
of parts, opposed to volatility. A word 
of Boyle, 

Bodies mingled by the fire arc dilfering as to 
the jnidity and volatility, and yet are so combined 
by tiie first operation of the fim, tliat itself dues 
scarce afterwards separate them. Boyle. 

FfxiTY. n, s, [ Jixif^, Fr.] Coherence 
of parts, opposed to volatility. 

And are nut the sun and fixed stars great earths 
vehemently hot, whose heat is conserved by the 
greatness of the bodies, and the mutual action and 
reaction between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whose parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but also by the vast weight 
and density of the atmospheres incumbent upon 
them. Neivton’i Optich, 

Fi'xturb. «. *. [from^jr.] 

J. Pondon. 

d9ke Jixiure of her eye hath motion in't, 

AsiWe were mock'd with art. S^ak, Winter*$ Tale. 

2. Stable pressure. 

Tlie firm fixture of tlnr foot would give an ex- 
cellent motion to thy gm. Shakesp. 

3. Firmness; stable state. 

Fdghti, cbaogei, liorrqurs. 

Divert and crack, rend mid deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from thpirjiituec. Sbaheap. Troil, and Creu. 
Ff ZGio. 11. 8 . A kind of dart or harpoon 
with which seamen strike fish. 


Can'it thou with fifgigt pierce Itim to the qnicli. 
Or in his skull thy hawd trident stick ? Aim Job, 

Fla bby. tt4f. [ Jlueddus, Lat.} Soft ; 
not firm li, easily shaking or yieldmg to 
the totscl^T 

Paleue9S.fweak pulse, palpiUtlotM of the heart, 
ftalAy and black fiesh, are symptoms of weak fibres. 
^ „ ArhntkfMS. 

Pulls out the rags contriv'd to piop 
Her fiabky dugs, and down they aipp. 

Fla'bile. 0 ^. [ ^bi/is, Lat.] Blown 
about by the wind ; subject to be blown. 

Diet, 

FLA'CCID. adj. [Jlaccidus^ Lat.] Werit; 
limlier ; not stiff ; lax ; not tense. 

The bowing and inclining the head is found In 
the great flower of the sun : the cause I take to 
be is, that the part against which the sun beaieth 
waxeth more faint and fiaccid in the stalk, and 
thfTcby less able to support the flower. Bacon. 

Thc^ wh(;.He muscles are weak or jtaccid, are 
un^t to pronounce the letter r. llMder. 

The surgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds 
the fibres are too ^accid and produce funguses, or 
as they harden and produce callusities.Ai 

Flacci'dity. n. s, [from Jlaccid,] Laxity ; 
Hmberness ; want of tension ; want of 
stiffness. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, hui fiaccidity 
joined with insensibility. Wiseman’s Surgery, 

To FLAG. V, n, [Jlaggeren, Dut. pleo^an. 
Sax. to fly.] 

l.To hang loose without stiffness or tension. 

Beds of cotton wool bung up between two 
trees, not far from the ground ; in which, Jiaggiw 
down in the middle, men, wives and children Im 
together, Ahhot. 

Tlie jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy nieht. 

Who witn their drowsy, slow, and Jiiigging wings 
Clip dead men’s graves. Shakesp. nenry Vl. 

U keeps those slender and aerial ixtdics sepa- 
rated and stretclied out, whicli otherwise, by rea- 
son of their fiexibleness and weight, would j^ag 
or curl. ^ Boyle’s ^^ring of the Air. 

Like a fiery meteor sunk the sun, 

Tlie promise of a storm ; the shifting gales 
Forsake by fits, and fill ihcjfa^ginp sails Dryd, 

, T'o grow spiritless or cleiec ted. 

Myjiagging soul flies under her <»wn pitch. 

Like : lowT in air too damp, and lags along 
As if she were a body in a body ; 

My senses too are dull and stupi^’d. 

Their edge rebated : sure some ilfapproRches. 

DrydenJ Von Sodastian. 

3. To grow feeble; to lose vigour. 

Juice in language is somewhat less than blood ; 
for if the words be but beconiing and signifying, 
and the sense gentle, there is juice : but where 
that wantetli, the language is thin, flagging, pour, 
starved, scarce covering the bone, and sheas like 
stones in a sack ; some men, to avoid redundancy, 
run into that *, and while they strive to hinder ill 
blood or juice, they lose tlieir good. 

Ben Jonson’s Discoveries. 
His stomach will want victuals at the usual 
hour, either fretting itself into a troublesome ex- 
cess, or Jlag^ing into a downright want of ap- 
petite. Locke. 

Faroe, when it is once at a stand, naturally 
fta^ and languishes. Addtsrmrs Spectator. 

If on> sublimer wings of love and praise, 

My love above the starry vault I raise, 

Lur'd by some vain conceit of pride or lust, 

Ijiag, Idrop, and flutter in the dust. Arbuthndt. 

He sees a spirit hath been raised agaiust him, 
and he only watches 'till it begins to fieg: he 
goes about watching when to devour us. 

The pleasures or the town begin to JUtg and 
grow languid, giving way daily to omel inroads 
from spleen. Sw0. 

To Flag. v. a. 

1. To let fall into feebjeneti j| to luffer to 
droop. 
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IVtke heed, HIT youth flies apace } 

As %sell as OapM^ tlnle is blind : 

ttboii nmftt tfioie^giaries of thy face 
The fate uf vulm o^uty And ; 

The tho|aaiid h)ves^ that arm thy potent eye. 
Must drop their ({mrtn,Jiag their wingt, ima die. 

Fwpr, 

* . [From flag, a species of stone.] To lay 
with broad stone. 


The sides and floor were alt Jigged with oscel- 
lent marble. Sandys, 

A white stone used for flagging floors. Wooflu>, 
Flag. n. s, [from the verb.] 

1* A water plant with a blacled leaf and 
yellow Hower^ so called from its motion 
in the wind. 

She took an ark of bulrushesi and laid it in the 
fl by the river’s brink. £». ii. 3 

Jan bulrushes but by the river grow ? 

Can flagi there flourish wiiere no waters flow ? 

Sandyi. 

There be divers Ashes that cast their spawn on 
flagi or stones. Waltons Angler. 

Cat flag roots, and the roots of other weeds. 

Mortimer^ Husbandry. 
% The colours or ensign of a ship or land* 
forces, by which signals are m^e at sea, 
or regiments are distinguished in the 
field. 


These of France that are advanced here, 
Before the eye niid prospect of your town, 

Have hither marciru to your cndamageiuent. 

Shakesp 

He hangs out as rnany flags as he descryeth 
vessels } square, if ships j if gallies, pendants. 

Sandys. 

Democracies are less subject to sedition than 
where there are stirps of nobles : for if men's eyes 
are upon tlic persons, it is for the business sake as 
Attest, and not for flags or pedigree. Bacon, 

Let him be girt 

With all the grisly legion that troop 
Under the sooty flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and hydras, or all tlie monitroui forms 
*Twixt Afri^ and Inde, I’ll And him out, 

And force him to restore his purchase back, 

Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Milton. 

The Frencti and Spaniards, when your flags 
appear, 

Fo^et their h i.^d, and consent to fear. Waller, 

Tlu* interpretation of that article about the flag, 
is a ground at pleasure for opening a war. 

Temple, 

In eitlicr’s flag the enldeu serpents bear, 
Erecting crests alike, like valiimes rear. 

And mingle friendly hissings in the uir. Dryden, 

Then they, whose mothers, frantick with their 
tear, 

In woods and wilds thc^ags of Bacchus bear, 

And lead his dances with dishc veil’d hair. 

Dryden. 

3. A species of stone used for smooth pave- 
ments, [^fiache, old French.] 

^ Part of two flags striated, but deeper on one 
side than the other. Woodward on Fossils. 

Flfwstuiie will not split, as slate does, being 
founa formed into flags, or thin plates, wliich are 
00 other than so many strata. KWtu. on FossUs, 

Flag-broom* n. s. [from Jlag and 
broom,'] A broom for sweeping nags or 
pavements, commonly ma^ of birch- 
twigs, or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, 
imported from Spain. 

Flag-officbr. n. s. [Jlag and officer.] 
A commander of a squadron. 

Her grandfather was aftag-^cer. Addkmi. 
Flag-ship. II. s. [ Mag md shiv,] The 
ship in which the oomman^ of a 
fleet is. 

Flag-worm* n,9. {flag and icenii.] 
A grub hted In y/rtSery places among 
flags or sedge. 
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He will in the three hot months bite at a flag-- 
seorm, or a green gentle. Walton's Angler, 

Fla'gelbt. n. B, [flageolet, Fr.] A small 
flute; a small instrument of wind mu- 
sick. 

Ploy us a lesson on yont fagelet. More. 

Flaoeixa'TION. n. ». [from flagello, 
Lat.] The use of the scourge. 

By Bridewell all descend, 

As murning pray V and Jiagellation end. O^h. 

FlA^oginkss. n, e. flaggy,] Laxity ; 
limbemess ; want of tension. 

Fla'GGY. affj. [from [flag,] 

1. Weak; lax ; limber ; not stiff; not tense. 

H\s flaggy wings, when Airlh he did disfilay, 
Were like tw'o sails, in which llit* hollow wiua 
Is gather’d full, and workctli speedy way. 

Furry Queen. 

That basking in the sun thy bees may lye, 

And resting there, iheir^tf^gy fiinions dry. 

Dryden, 

2. Weak in taste ; insipid. | 

Graft an apple-cion upon the stock of a cole- 1 
wort, and it will bear a great flaggy apple. 

Bacon. 

FLAGITITIOUS. [from flagitius, 

Lat.] 

1. Wicked ; villanous ; atrocious. 

No villainy or flagitiouM action was ever yet 
committed, but, upon a due enquiry into the 
causes of it, it will be found, that a lye was Arst 
or last the principal engine to effect it. Souih, 

There's no working upon a flagitious and per- 
verse nature by kindness and discipline. 

L'Estrange. 

First, those times, 

Pregnant witli unknown crimes, 

Conspire to violate the nuptial bed. Roteonmon. 

Perjury is a crime of so flagitious a nature, we 
cannot be too careful in avoiding every approach 
towards it. Addison, 

But if in noble minds some dregs remain. 

Not yet purg’d off, of spleen and sour disdain, 
Discharge that rage on more provoking crimes. 
Nor fear a dearth in these flagitious times. Pope. 

2. Guilty of crimes. 

He dies, sad outcast of each church and state. 
And harder still, flagitious yet not great. Pope. 

Flagi'tiousness. n. «. [feam flagitious.] 
Wickedness ; villany* 

Fla'gon. n. B. [fflacetd, Welsh ; plaxe, 
Sax. flaske, T^axt.ftacon, Vr.flaBCo, Ital. 
flasco. Span.] A vessel of drink with a 
narrow mouth. 

A road rogue ! he pour’d n flagon of Rhenish on 
my head once. Shahesp, Hamlet. 

More had sent him by a suitor in Chancery 
two silver flagons. Bacon's Apopktn, 

Did they coin plsspots, bowls, nndflag^ 

Int’ oiAcers of horse and dragoons / ^ Hudibras, 

His trusty yiagon, full of potent juice, 

Was hanging by, worn thin with age and use. 

Roscommon. 

One flagon walks the round, that none sliould 
think 

They either change, or stint him in his drink. 

Dryden, 

Fla'orancy. h. $. [^agrantia, Lat.] 
Burning; heat; fire. 

Lust causeth a flagrancy in the the 

sight and the touen are the things dfpmd, and 
therefore the spirits resort to those poHI, 

jBdoen's Nat, Hist. 

FtA'oRANT. a^. [jltgtmu, Lat.] 

1. Ardent ; burning: eager. It is alwap 
naed Sgurattvelp 

A thing which Allelh the mind with comfort and 
bmvenly delight, Rineth up flagrant desires and 
affsetioni, correopendent unto that which tiie 
words contain. Hooker. 

2. Glowing ; flusbed. 
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See Sapho, at her toilet’s greasy task, 

Then issuing flagrant to an evening mask. 

So morning insects, that in muck begun, 

Shine, bus, and fly-blow in the setting sun. Pope, 

3. Bed ; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

The beadle’s lash still^agrant on tlieir back.Fmr. 

4. Notorioue ; flaming into notice. 

When flraud is great, it furnishes weapons to 
defend itself, and at worst, if the crimes be so 
flagrant tiiat a roan is laid aside out of perfect 
‘sliaine, he retires loaded with the spoilt of the 
naliuii. Suijt. 

With equal poise let steady justice sway, 

And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay ; 
But, 'till the proofs are clear, the stroke delay. 

Smith. 

Flagra'tion. n. s. [flagro, Lat.] Burn- 
ing. Diet. 

Flagstaff, n. s, [flag and staff.] The 
staff on which the flag is fixed. 

Tlie duke, less luimerous, but in courage more, 
On wings of a'l the winds to combat flies : 

His murdering guns a loud de/nmee roar, 

And bloody crosses on hisjiugstafls rise. Dryden. 

Flail, n. s. [flagellum, Lat. flegtl, 
German.] The instrument with which 
grain is beaten out of the ear ; the tool 
of the thresher. 

Our soldiers, like the night-owl’s lazy flight, 

Or like a lazy thresher witn a flail. 

Fell gently down as if they struck their friends 

Shakesp. Hen. VL 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

His shadowy flail hath thresh’d the corn, 

That ten day-labourers could not end. Milton. 

In this pile shall reign a mighty prince, 

Boru for a scourge of w it, and flail of sense. 

Dryden, 

The dexterous handling of Uie flail, or the 
plougli, and being good workmen with these 
tools, did not hinder Gideon's and Cincinnatus’s 
skill in arras and governnieiit. Locke. 

The thresher, Duck, could o’er the queen 
prevail : 

The proverb says, no fence against a flail, Swijt. 

FLAKE, n. b. [floccus, Lat] 

1. Any thing that appears loosely held to- 
gether, like a flock of wool. 

Crimson circles, like red flakes in the element, 
when the weather is hottest. Sidney. 

And from his wide-devouring oven sent 
A flake of Are, that flushing in his beasd, 

Him all amaz’d, and almost made affear'd. 

Fairy Queen. 

The earth is sometimes covered with snow two 
or three feet deep, made up only of little flakes or 
pieces of ice. Burtiet. 

Small drops of a misling rain, descending 
through a freezing air, do each of them shoot into 
one of those Agured icicles ; which, being ruffled 
by the wind^ In their fall are broken, and cluster- 
ed together mto small parcels, which ^ egtAUio kes 

Upon throwing: in tolfitoito 
a considerable time, And at the same time toe seen 
little flakes of seW iking up. Addison, 

2. A stratum ; layer ; film; lamina. 

Itbejhdtes of his tough flesh so Amly bound. 

As not to be divorced uy a wound. Sandi/s. 

The teeth cut away grent flakes of the metal, 
till U received the perfect form the teetli would 
make. Moxon. 

To Flake, v. a, ^from the noun.] To form 
in flakes or bodies loosely connected. 

From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 
Mold the round bail, or flake the fleecy snow. 

Rope's Odye. 

To Flake. ». it. To break into laminae ; 

to part in loose bodies. 

Flaky, aij;. [from^ke.] 

1. Loosely hanging together. 

Die silent hour steals on. 

And flaky darkness breaks witiiin the East. Snak 
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The trumpet roiirs, long Jlaky flamefl expire. 
With sparki that seem to set the world ou fire. 

Bjpe. 

Hence, when the snows In Winter cease to weep, 
And undissolv’d their Hah/ texture keep, 

The banks with case their humble streams contain, 
Which sweli in Summer, and those banks disdain, 

hlackn, 

2. Lying in layers or strata ; broken into 
lamime. 

FLAM. n. I. [A cant word of no certain 
etymology.] A falsehood ; a lye ; an 
illusory pretext, 

A Ham more senseless (linn tlie rogVy 
Of old aruspicy ami augVy. Hudt^ai, 

’Till tl)C!»e men can prove the things, ordered 
b}' onr cliurrii, to be either intrinsically unlawful 
or indecent, ail pretences or pleas of conscience 
to the contrary are iiothini; but cant and cheat, 
Jhm and delusion. South, 

\\ hat are most of tiie histories of the world but 
hes ^ Lves iuuiiortnlixed and consigned os'er as a 
perpetual abuse and Jlam upon posterity. 

South. 

To Flam, v, a. [from the noun.] To 
deceive with a lye. Merely cant 
For so our ignorance was^^awm’d, 

To damn oursdves t* avoid being damn'd. 

Htidihrat. 

God is not to be Hammed off with lyes, who 
knows exactly what tnou can'st do, and what not. 

South. 

FLAMBUAU. n. s. [Fr.] A lighted 
torch. 

The king seized a Hamheau with zeal to destroy. 

As the attendants carried each of them a Jiam- 
beau in their hands, the sultan, after having or- 
dered all the lights to be put out, gave the word 
to eiittr the house, fuid out the criminal, and 
put him to deatli. Addisons Guardian. 

FLAME. If. s. [Jlamma, Lat. flamme, 
Fr.] 

1. Light emitted from fire. 

Is not Jiamc a vapour, fume, or exhalation 

heated red hot, that is, so hot as to shine ? For 
bodies do nt»t flame without emitting a copious 
fume, and this fume bums in the jiamf. 

Nemtons Opt. 

WhntdtffHC, what lightning e’er 
So quick an active force <lid beai ! Cowley. 

2. Fire. 

Jove, rrometlnis’ theft allow ; 

The Jleanes he once stole from thee, grant him 
now. Cowlcif. 

3. Ardour of temper or imagination ; bright- 
ness of fancy ; vigour of thought. 

Of all our ehler p(a> s, 

This and Philaster have tile loudest fame j 
Great are tlieir faullN, a m 1 gbirious i& their Jiamc : 
In botli our 10nj;n».h genius is cxpiest, 

Loft^nd hohl, bill negligently drtst. JValler. 

4. Aipbr of inclipation. 

SmU the losf^ of^hkhdred arts we came, 

And met congeti i&f, miugptigjiame with Jiame. 

Pope. 

5. Pas‘?Ion of love. 

My heart’s on Ji me, and docs Iik« 2^ ' 

To her uspiie. Ccmey, 

C’ome aim’d in flames ; for I would prove 
All the c\tremities of lo\c. Cowley, i 

No warning i f tb’ approaching Jiame, 

Swiftly like suddi ii death it came ; 

I lov’d the moiiK nt I heheld. Ch'anvilhs. 

To Flame, v. w. [from the noun.] 

1. To shine as fire ; to bum with emission 
of light. 

Can you think to blowout the intended 6re your 
city is leady to Jiame in, witli such weak breath 
as t* is ^ Shaketp 

He felly/ammg through th* ethereal sky 
'll) hoUoiuless perdition. Milton. 

Hell all around 

As (jiiC great furnace flam'd, Milton, 


FLA 

2 . To shine like flame. 

Behold it like an ample oarlain spread, 

Now streak'd and glowltig wi^ the motiving r«d 
Anon at noon in flming yallnw 
And chusbtf sable for fne peaceful idgbt. Pfior. 
a To beak out m Tiolentse of 
Flabieco'loured. [ jtme and 
lour,] Of a bright veHow colour. 

'TIs strong, and it does indifferent well InHame- 
coloured stoekines. Skakesp. Tweyih ^ight. 

August shall D^r the form of a young man of a 
fierce and cholerick aspect. In a Jiamecohurtd 
garment. Ptacham. 

FLA MEN. «. «. [Lat.] A prieat ; one 
that officiates in solemn offices. 


Then first the /knnea tasted living food ; 

Next his grim idol smear'd with human blood. 

Pope. 

Flammabi'lity. «. a. [flamma, Lat.] 
The quality of admitting to be set on 
Are, so as to blaze. 

In the sulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the 
oily, fat and unctuous parts, consist the principles 
of flammability. Broum. 

Flamma'tion. n. «. [Jlanmaiio, Lat.] 
The act of-setting on Same. 

White or crystalline arsenick, being artificial, 
and suMimed with salt, will not endure Jfamma^ 
turn. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Fi-a'mmeous. luff. [,fiammetu. Lat.] 
Conaiating of flame ; reaembling flame. 
This jLmmeous light is not over all the body. 

Brown. 

FlammFferous. [Jiammifer, Lat.] 

Bringing flame. Diet. 

FlammFvomous. [Jlamma and 

vomo, Lat.] Vomiting out flame. Diet. 

Fla'my. adj. [fram^flame.] 

1, Inflamed ; burning; blazing. 

My thoughts imprison'd in my secret woes, 
Witli/amv breaths do issue oft in sound. Sidney. 

?. Having the nature of flame. 

The vital spirits of living creatures are a sub- 
stance compounded of an airy and flamy matter ; 
and though air and flame, being ficc, will not well 
iniiigic, yet bound in by a body they will. Bacon. 

FLANK, n. s. [Jlmc, Fr. according to 
Menace, from Xaiywr ; more probably from 
latus, Lat.] 

1 . lliat part of the side of a quadruped 
near the hinder thigh. 

Tlu* belly shall be eminent by shadowing the 
Jlank. Peacham. 

*2. [In men.] The lateral part of the lower 
belly. 

He said, and pois'd in air, (be jav’lin sent : j 

Through Paris’ shield the forceful weapon went, 
His corslet pierces, and bis garment rends, 

And glancing downward near Imjiardi descends. 

Pope. 

S, The ride of any army or fleet. 

Great ordnance and small shot thundered and 
showered upon our men from the rampier in front, 
and from the gallies that lat at sea lii JlanJt. 

Bacon's War with ^in. 
Gray was appointed to stand on the left side, iri 
such sort as be might take the Jlank of the enemy. 

< tiink Hayward. 

To right and left the front 

to either Jlonk retir’d, Milton. 

4* [In fortifleation.] That part of the bas- 
tion which curtain to 

the face, Jwfbndz tb^ opposite face, 
the flank and tkd curtain. . Harris. 

To Flanx, v.a. ’ 

1 . To attack the side of d^tjUiHon or fleet. 

5- lo be posted so as t^^Yerlook or com- 
mand any pass on the side* 


FLA 

With Iktei imerse against Uiekr king’a com* 
mand, 

8. To secure m Im mdB* , ^ 

By Ibe rich scent we fmnd <oiir pSifiiai'd prey, 
Wluob, fionk'd with rocks, dW doie fn coven lay, 

outi'^ao as^to command 
[y marching to the aa- 


Fla'nxeh. n, B, 
fication ^ 
the side of a 
sault. 

The Turks, discouraged with the loss of their 
fellows, and sore beaten by the Spaniards out of 
tUetrJlaidetrs, were enforced to retire. Knolles. 
Like storms of hail the stones tell down from high. 
Cast from the bulwarks, ./kmkert, ports, and timers. 

To Fla'nker. V. a, [/lavguer, Fr.] ^ 
defend by lateral fortifications. 
Fla'nnkl. n. B. (jgwlancn, Welsh ; from 
gwian wool, DavieB.] A soft nappy stuff 
of wool. 

I cannot answer the Welcli Jlannel. Shakesp. 

FLAP. ft. B* rioeppe, Sax.] 

1. Any thing that hangs broad and loose, 
fastened only by one side. 

There is a peculiar provision for the wind}ii|K*, 
that is, a cartilaginous ybip upon the opening of 
the larinx, which hath an open cavity for the ad- 
mission of the air. ^ ^ ^ Brown. 

Sonic surgeons make a crucial incision, upon 
the supposition that the wound will more easily 
heal by turning down the Jlaps. Sharj). 

2. The motion of any thing broad and 
loose. 

. [A dii^ease in horses.] 

When a horse has the Jlaps, you may perceive 
his lips swelled on both slues (f his mouth ; and 
that which is in the blisters is like the white of an 
r^g ; cut some slashes wltli a knife, and rub it once 
with salt, and it will cure. Farrier' s Diet. 

To Flap, v, a. [from tlio noun.] 

1. To beat with a flap, as flics are beaten. 

A hare, hard put to it hv an eagle, took sano- 

tuary in a ditch with a beetle : the eagle Jiapt off 
tlie former, and devoured the other. L'Estiange. 

Yet let me Jlap this bug with gilded wings. 

This painted child of dirt, that stinks and stings. 

2. To move with a flap or noise made by 
the stroke of any thing broad. 

^ With fruitless toil 
Flap filniy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid shackles hound. Phi^s. 

Three times, nil in the dead of night, 

A liell wns heard to ling ; 

And siirieking at her window thrice 
'i'lie raven Jlapjttl hit wing. Ticket. 

ToFhAv. v. n. ^ 

3 . To ply the wings with noise. 

’lis common for a duck to run Jlappingnnd 
fluttering away, as if maimed, tocurry jioople from 
her young. I'flstrange. 

The dire fla]r})}ng on the shield of Turiius, and 
fluttering about his head, ditheartoned him in tiio 
duel. Drydens ACneUL 

2.To fall with flaps or broad paits dejiending. 

V^ hen Miffocatmg mists obscure the morn, 

Let ill} worst wig, long us'd to Storms, be wem ; 
This k'nows the powder’d footman, and with cam 
Beneath his flapping hat secures hit hair. Gay. 

Fla'pdragon. n. s. [from a dragon 

supposed to breathe fire.] 

K A play in which they catch raisins out 
of buiniiig brandy^ and, extinguishbg 
them by dosing the mouth, eat them* 

2. The thing eaten at fiapdragon, 

nel, and drink, eindtnibnm lor and 


ride, the wild mar. with tha bagri. 


Bkahap 
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ToFiiA'pd&aoon. •til* {Aom the noun.]; 
To swallow ; to devour. Low cant. 

But to milce weed af die dilp, to see bow the 
§mfiOjit4r0g(med it Sh^ketp, Wintert Tale. 

FLA'PBiMiBD. and e^r.] Hav- 

ing loose mi Igroad ears. 

A whoreioiw b«etJe*headed,>?epear«d knave. 


To Flare, p. [from fifido'tn to flutter, 
Dut. ShUi^tT \ perhaps accidentally 
changed from gfare.] 

1. To glitter with tranbient lustre. 

Doctrine am) life, colours and light, in one 
Wlien they cmnbiiie and mingle, ming 
A itnmg regard and awe ; hut speech alone 
Doth vetiibh like a Jiqxing^ thing, 

And in the ear, nut coiismence, ring. Herbert 

hen the sun beg^s to fling 
li\» flaring beams, me, goddess, bnng 
To arched viulks of twilight groves. Milton. 

S . Jo be in too much light. 

I cannot stay 

Flaring in sunshine all the dav. Prior, 

4. To nutter with a splendid show. 

She shall he loose ciirobM, 

With ribbands pendant flaring *bout her liead. 

Shakesp. 

FLASH. It. s. Minshew.'] 

1 . A sudden, quick, transitory blaze. 

When the cross blue lightning seenrd to open 
The hunst of heaven, 1 did present myself 
D\’n ill the aim and very fl/tshofit Shahetp. 

\\ e s( e a flash ol u piece is seen sooner than llie 
noise is licard. Buems Natural Ihstory. 

One with a flash beains, and ends in smoak ; 
The other cut of suiuuk brings glorious light. 

lloscommon. 

And as ^'geon, when with heaven he strove, 
Defy’d the fork y lightning from afar, 

At fifty mouths nis flaming breath expires, 

And flash for flash returns, and fires for fires. 

Dryden. 

2. Sudden burst of wit or merriment. 

Where be yinir gibes now ’ your gambols ? your 

songs ? your flashes of merriment, that were wont 
to set the tabic in a roar ^ Shakesp. 

Wicked men prefer the light flashes of a wanton 
niirth, which for a while suspend reflection, and 
hide the sinner from iiimselt, to such discourses 
as awaken conscience. Rogers. 

3. A short transient state 

The Persians and Macedonians had it for a flash. 

Bacon. 

4. A body of water driven by violence. 

To Flash, v. n. 

1. To glitter with a quick and transient 
flame. 

This salt powdered, and put into a crucible, was, 
by the injection of well kindled charcoal, made to 
flash divers times, almost like melted nitre. 

Boyle. 

2. To burst out into any kind of violence. 

By day and night he wrongs me ; evVy hour 
He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

That sets us all at odds. ^ Shakesp. King Lear. 
d. To break out into wit, merriment, or 
bright thought. 

Tmv flash out sometimes into an irregular great- 
ness of thought. Fekm on the Classitks. 

To Flash. v,a. To strike up large bodies 
of water from the surface. 

With his raging arms ho rudely fladi*d 
I'he waves atmut, and all his armour swept. 

That all tlie blood and filth asray was wash'd. 

Fairy QaeM, 

If the sea-water he flashed with a stick or oar, 
the same casteth a shining colour, and the drops 
resemble sparkles of fire, Caipw. 

Fla'shbr. n. A [firam A nun 

<rf naore of wh than re^dity. 

Diet. 


FLA 

Fla,'hily. arfi). [from ./IwAy.] With 
empty ahuw ; without real power of wit> 
or OMidity of thought. 

VhA!8HY.a4f‘ [fr<m Atuh.] 

Empty : not solid ; mowy without iub> 
■tance. 

Flo^ wits carmot fathom the whole extent of a 
large dtscourso. H^hy an the Soult Dedieedion. 

Whet they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Orate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw. 

This mean conceit, this darling mystery, [buy ; 
Which thou think St iiothing,iTiend I thou shalt nut 
Nor will I change for all the flashy w it, Bidden. 

2. [From flaccidust Skinner.] Insipid ; 
without force or spirit. 

Distilled books are, like common distdled wa- 
ters, things, Bacotts Essays. 

The tastes that most offend in fruits, herbs and 
coots, are hitler, liarsh, sour, waterish or flashy. 

Bacmis Natural History. 

FLASK, w. s. [Jlasqne, Fr.] 

L. A bottle ; a vessel. 

Then for the BouideauX you may freely ask; 
But the Champaigne is to each man hh flask. King. 
2. A powder-nom. 

Powder in a skiltcss soldier's fladt 
Is set on fire. Sidkeep. 

Fla'sket. n. «. [from^OAt.] A vessel 
in which viands are served. 

Another plac'd 

The silver stands with golden y^aFfccti grac'd. Pope, 

FLAT. a4j. [plat, Fr.] 

1. Horizontally level without inclina- 
tion. 

Thou, all'Shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o' th* world. Shak. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Weie in the fiat sea sunk. Milton. 

The houses are flat roofed to walk upon, so that 
every bomb that fell on tliem would t^e eflect. 

Addison on Italy. 

2. Smooth ; without protuberances. 

In the dawning of the next day we might plainly 
discern it was a land flat to our sight, and full ut 
boscage. Bacon, 

3. Not elevated ; fallen ; not erect. 

Cease t' admire, and beauty's plumes 
Pall^/?at, and shrink into a trivial toy, 

At eVery sudden slighting quite abash t. Milton. 

4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plainest taught, and easiest learnt, 
What makes a nation hapfiy, and keeps it so, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities hat. 

That Christ-church stands above ground, and 
that the church of Westminster lies not^cf upon 
it, is your lordship's commendation. South. 

6. I^ing prostrate ; lying along. 

The wood-born people fall befoie her flat. 

And worship her as goddess of the wood. F.Qucen. 
That lamentable wemnd. 

Which laid that wretched prince^iat on the ground. 

Daniel. 

6. [In planting.] Wanting relief ; wanting 
prominence of the figures. 

7. Tasteless ; insipid ; dead. 

He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of aflat tamed piece. 

Taste so divine 1 that what of sweet b^lGhs 
Hatli touch'd my seuie,^ seems to thiaeb^iu^ 

The miry fields. 

Rejoicing in rich mould, vneMk ample fhiit 
Orbeauteous form produce; pleasing to sight, 
Dut to tlic tongue inelepnt end flat. Fhil^. 

8. Dull ; unanimatecT; fririd. 

Short speeches dy abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be shot out of secret intentions ; but 
as for lari^ discourses, they are fiat tbiugs, and 
not so mi]^ noted. Bacon. 


FLA 

Some short excursions of a broken vow 
Ue made indeed, but flat insipid stuflT. 

• _ , Dryden^ 

8. D^rassed ; spiritless ; dejected. 

I feel my penial spirits dioop, 

My hopes all flat, nature within mo seems 
In all her functions weary of herM>lf. Milton. 

10. Unpleasing; tasteless. 

. How Woary, stale, ^at and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Shakf^, 

To one firmly perstiaded of the reality of hea- 
yenly hupniness, and earnestly desirous of obtain- 
ing It, all earthly satisfactions must needs look 
lilUe, and grow flat and unsavoury. 

Aiterhurrfi Serm, 

11. Peremptory; absolute; dovrnright. 

Ills liornc with flat tiring taught him, that dis. 
erect stays iimke speidy journeys. Sidnty, 

It is a flat wrong to putlish the thought or pur- 
pose of any before it be enacted ; for true justice 
punishetii nothing but the evil act or wicked 
^ord. Spenser. 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, 
so tltey lu come fiat libertines, and full to all Ji- 

ccntiousnejiss. Spenser. 

You start away, 

And lend no car unto my purposes ; 

Those prisoners you niiall keep ; 

———I win, that's flat. Shakesp. Henry IV. 

Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is ^t despair : we must esasperato 
Th' Almighty Victor to spena all his rage. 

And that must end us. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

If thou sm in wine or wantnnness, 

Boast not thereof, nor make tliy shame thy glory ; 

Frailty gels pardon by stibmitsiveness,* 

But he that boasts, shuts that out of his story, 

He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 

With his meer clod of earth, the spacious sky. 

Hirbert. 

You Imd broke and robb’d his house. 

And stole his talisnianique louse ; 

And all his new-found old inventions. 

With j,at felonious intentions. JIndibras, 

12. Not shrill ; not acute; not sharp in 
sound. 

If you stop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will 
make no ring, but a fiat noise or rattle. 

Bacon. 

The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
several cartilages and muscles to contract or dilate 


it, as we would have our voice fiat or sharp. 


Ray. 


Flat. n. s. 

I. A level ; an extended plane. 

The strings of a lute, viol, or virginals, Pive n 
far greater sound, by reason of tlie knot, board 
and concave underneath, than if there were no- 
thing but only tlic flat of a board to let in the 
upper air into the lower. ^ Bacon. 

Because the air receiveth great tincture from 
tlie earth, expose flesh or fish, both upon a stake 
of wood some height above the earth, and upon 
the flat of the earth. Bacon. 

It comes near an artificial miracle to make d i- 
vers distinct eminences apppoc a ^ ' 
shadows, and yet thejiMi^A Ami . . 
appear. Wottmt ArekH 

He has cut the irae of the rock into a flat for a 
cardenj end by laying on it the waste earth, that 
HedMrvMind in several of the neighbouring parts, 
fyfPbbed out a kind of luxury fur a hermit 

Addison. 

2* Even ground ; not mountainous. 

Now pile your dust upon tlie quick and dead. 
Till of Uiis not a mountain you have made, 

V o'ertop old Pelion, or the skyish head 
Of blue Olympus. Shakesp. Hamh U 

The way is ready and not long, 

Beyond a row of myrtles, ou aflat. 

Fast by a mountain. Milton's Par. 

3. A smooth low ground exposetl to in- 
undations. 

The ocean, overpeering of his list, 

Eats not the flats with more impetuous haste 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous h^®d, 

O’erbears your oflicers. Shakesp. Hamlet. 
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All the infections, that the son sucks up 
From hoes, fens,^i, on Prospero fall. Shcketp, 
Hulf III V DOW Vs this nieht* 


Half my pow Vs this night. 

Passing thesejSats, are taken by the tide ; 

Tiiese Lincoln washes have devoured them* ShaL 
4. Shallow ; strand ; place in the sea where 


FLA 

Not any interpreters allow it to be spoken off 
such as Jwly deny the being of Ood ; but of them I 
that believing his existence^ seolude him ftoro di-| , 


FLA 

Flattered crimes of^ Upentlous age 
Provoke our oinauti* ' 


recting the world. 

Fla'tnbss. 11. «. 

1, JBveimess ; l?vd extenden. 


the water is not deep enough for sh^s. js. Want of relief* praminence. 


1 should not see the sandy hour-glass run. 

But i should think of shallows and of^to. S^uik» 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or 
out through so many jiat$ and sands, if wind and 
weather not very mvourable. Raleith^t Emyt. 

Having newly left these granimatick fiatt and 
shallows, where they stuck unreasonably,^ they are 
now turmoiled with their unballasted wits in fa> 


^ iiglMelvei by 

their differetit parfl mkkeil tiarmotiy , ptoMingl y 
fills tlie ears and theat^lb^MV iDti/miay. 


It appears so very plain and unifonfi, that one 
9 nld think the comer looked on the flmnm of a 


fills tlie ears andean theai^lbyciniV J 
4. To raiaefalse hopet. ' 

He, always yacaijt, olwavivHsiable, 


figure, as one of the greatest beauties in sculpture. Hopes thee# of/otfS 

Addigm on mdah. Unmindful. 

3. Dcadnesfl ; inripidxty ; vapidnctt^ Fla'ttkrer. n. «. 


Deadness or JUttneu In cyder is often ocoasbned 
by the too free admission of air into the vessel. 

Mortimer^i HuAkindry, 


1 jmnm of a He, always vacant, alwayaviiiiiable, 

in sculpture. Hopes thee# oLdatfVbi|g«3ei 

m on Alodaii. Unmindful. ' MUUm* 

Fla'ttkrer. n. «. [from^fer.] One 


tiioinless and unquiet deeps of controversy. - ^ mu/nmert mmanary, 

MiUon, 4. Dqection of fortune. 

Full ill the prince's passage hills of sand. The emperor of Rusila was my father* 

And dangVous^ati, in secret ambush lay, Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

W here the false tides skim o'er the cover'd land, His daughter’s trial ! that he did but see 

And i>eaincn with dissembled depths betray. Dryd, The J^inm of misery 1 SKakap. Winter*i Tale. 

.Must we now ii.ve bu ocean of were M wid s. Dejection of mind ; want of life ; want 
s’ allows, to the utter rnlu of navigation? Bentieu. o J* * *. 

Thf! hroatl side of a blada. Ot spirit. . „ . 


who Hatters; a fawner; a wheedler; 
one who endeavours to gain favour by 
pleasinsr fiilsities. 


s’ allows, to the utter rniu of navigation? Bentley, 

b. The broad side of a blade. 

A darted mandate came ^ [frame, 

From that great will which moves this mighty 
Bid me to tnee, my royal cliarge, repair. 

To guard thee from the dmraons of the air; 

AJy riaining sword above 'em to display, 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day. 

The flat to sweep tlic visions from tiiy mind. 


A lie W MIV TIBIWIIP MVIIII Mljr lUlflU, I — M — 

The edge to cut 'em through that 8 taybchind. 2 )ryd. 1 7* The contrary to shrillness or acutenesB 


6. Depression of tliought or language. of sound. 

IVliiton’s Paradise Lost is admirable *, but am I Take two saucen, i 

therefore bound to maintain, that there are no flaU one against the botton 
amongst his elevations, when 'tis evident he creeps of water, and you sfa 
along sometimes for above an hundred lines to- more flat, even while ; 
gvthcr. ^ ^ ^ Dryden. the water ; but that ^ 

7 . A surface without relief, or prominences, with a harshness. 

Are there (hen such ravishiiijg ciiarius in a dull To FlA'TTEN. O 
moaned ^at, to make a sufficient compensation fiat A 

for the chief things of the ancient mountains, and - i 

fur the precious things of the lasting hills ? * • To make CVCn or 

Bentley, nence or elevation 
To Flat, v. a. [from the noun.] 2 . To beat down to 

1 . To level ; to depress ; to make broad If they should lie in 
and smooth. 


Tim emperor of Riutla was my father* „ When I tell him ^ hai^ftatteren, 

h, that he were alive, and hero beholding He says he docs ; being then most fiattered. 5 ho;r. 

is daughter’s trial I that he did but see , S«nie praises proceed ratrely of fiajtery ; and if 

fie flatnen of my misery ! I^utke^. Winter^i TaU. ordinary f, he will have ceitain 

nf vnlnrl • want of life • WAfit common attnbutes, which may serve every man : 

Jej^on Ot mmd , warn or me , want Jf be a cunning jiattew, lie will follow the arch 

r spirit. flattereTf which is a man’s self. But if he be an 

How fast does obscurity, flatnetSt and imper- impudent fiaUerert look wherein a man is con- 

.. lency flow In upon our meditations ? Tis a dif- scious to himself that he is most defective, and is 

ficult task to talk to the purpose, and to put life most out of countenance in himself, that will the 

and perspicuity into our discourses. CoUkr. flatterer entitle him to perforce, iacon. 

a Dulness ; insipidity ; frigidity. „ U we from wealtli to poverty descend. 

Some of Homeri tnimlator. Lve .welled into Wmit give, to know the^tott’rw from the faend. 

^ TK- After treating her like « godde.., the ffland 
The emtrary to shrillness or acuteness ^ woman : wHat is still worse, th# 

[ sound. most abject flatteren degenerate into the groatest 

Take two saucers, and strike the edge of the tyrants. Additmi'g Gnardian. 

,e against the bottom of the other within a pale The publick should know this; yet whoever 
water, and you shall find the sound groweth gees about to inform them, shall be censured for 

3re fiat, even while part of the saucer is above n flatterer. Su^. 


of sound. 

Take two saucers, and strike the edge of the 
one against the bottom of the other within a pale 
of water, and you shall find the sound groweth 
more fiat, even while part of the saucer is above 


the water; but thatyZatneis of sound is joined I Fla'tTERY. ft. S. [from flatter ; flat 


{ flatir, Fr. froml 


lor me cnier mings or me anciem roouiuuins, aiiu - 

fur the precious things of the lasting hills? To make CVCn or levCl, WlulOUt promi- 

Beruley. nence or elevation. 

<1 Flat. v. a. [from the noun.] 2 , To beat down to the ground. 

. 'fo level : to depress ; to make broad If tbr^ aliuuld lie in h, luul beat it down, or 
and smooth. flatten it, it will rise again. Mortimer* $ tiugbandry. 

The ancients say, if you take two twigs of se- 3. To make Vfipid. 

.oral fiiiit-trees indyiat tbeuion tbe,ide.,and 4, To deject ; to depress ; to dispirit, 
bind them close, and set them m the ground, they rr< -n. . r * r 

will come up in one stork. iacon. To FlA TTEN. V. n. 

W itii horrid shapes she does her sons expose, I . To grow even Of level. 

Distends their swelling lips, audits their nose. 2 . To grow dull and insipid. 

Tn varkifl ciidure for ever, fresh and in 

1 o maKe vapia. vigtiur, are ojiposed to satisfactions that are at- 

An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen tended with satiety and surfeits, and flatten in the 

cloth, being buried for a fortnight four feet deep very tasting. VEstrauire 

within the earlli, though in a moist place and Fla'^TER. «. ». [from Jlat.'\ Thewortc- 
rainy time, were hcconie a little harder tlwn ihey . , 1 ^ t t 1* 

were ; otherwise fresh in their colour, but ihcir man OF instrument by wnich bouics are 
)uice somewliaty/atfed Bacon's Natural Jlistoru. flattened. 


W itli horrid shapes she does her sons expose. 
Distends their swelling lips, mid flats their nose. 

Creech. 

2. To make vapid. 

An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen 
cloth, being buried for a fiirlnight four feet detp 
within the earth, though in a moist place and 
rainy time, were hcconie a little harder th.in they 1 
were ; otherwise fresh in their colour, but ihcir 
)uice soniewiiat flatted Bacon's Natural History. 

To Flat, v. «. 

1 . To grow flat : opposed to swell. 

I burnt It the second time, and observed (he 
,||l||ilgiuk, and the swelling io flat yet more than 
WWKT Temple. 

2. To render miitewmd or evanid. 

Nor are constant fbftiM of prayer more likely 
to flat and hinder the spirit of pruyy^id devo> 
lion, than unpremeditated and 
to distract and lose it. jUki^CKr/fs. 

Fla'tlong. aiiv. [flat and long!!} Wth 
the flat downwards ; not edgewise. 

Wlirtt a blow WHS there given ? j 

—An It hail fitlUn flailong. Shakesp. Tempest. 

Fla'tlv. adv. [from flat.] 

I. Horizontally; without inclination. 

Without prominence or elevation. 

. Without ‘spirit ; dully ; frigidly. 

. Peremptorily ; downright. 

He in these wars had flatly refused hisaid.S/dn. 

1 hereiiiion they flatly (inky ouch 
Tu^iold fiim more obe dience, or support. Daniel. 
I’njust, thou say’st. 


To FLATTER, v. a. [^flatter, Fr.] 


terie, Fr.] False praise; artful obse- 
quiousness ; adulation. 

Minds, by nature great, arc conscions of their 
greatness, 

And hold it mean to borrow aught from.^ttttcry, 

Howe. 

Simple pride for flatt'ry makes demands. Pope. 

See how they beg an ainrs of flaltery t 
They languish, O ! support them with a l^c. Towng. 

Fla'ttisu. adj. [from flat.] Somewhat 
flat ; approaching to flatness. 

These are from three inches over to six or seven, 
and of a flattish shape. Woodwaid an Fossils. 

Fla'tulf.ncy. n. s. [from //(z/w/rwf .] 

1. Windiness; fulness of wind; turge- 
scence by wind confined. 

Vegetable substances contain a great deal 01 
air, which expands itself, producing all the dis- 
ordeis of flatulency. Arhuthnot. 

2. Emptiness ; vanity ; levity ; airine^s. 

V\ helher most of them arc not the genuine de- 
rivations of the hypothesis llicy claim to, may be 
detei mined by niiy iliat considers the natural fla- 
tulency of that airy scheme of notions. ClanvUU. 


imcTdi observed .he FLATULENT. «.(,•. [Jlat«lentus.Jlat»s. 

ingto//at yet more than blandishments ; to gratify With servile . ^ > 


obsequiousness ; to gain by false com- 
pliments. 

When 1 tell him be hates flattcTers, 

He says he does ; being then musl^oltered. 

Shakesp, 

His nature is too noble for the world ; 

He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 


1. Turgid with air ; windy. 

Pease are mild and demuleent ; but being full 
I of aerial particles arc flatulent, sihcu dissolved by 
digestion. Aibuihfiot. 

Flatulent tumours are such as rasily yield to the 
ssure of the finger, but readily return, by tlieir 
ei.iHtied \ , to a tumid state agaiiL ($uincy. 


injust, to bind with laws the free. MUten. 1 2 . To praise falsely. 


Uplbhis breastVorges that his tongue roust vent, or reality ; puffy. 

Shakesp. 'io talk of knowledge, from those few indistintt 
He that flatterethhU neighbour, spreadeth anet representations which are made to our grosser fa- 

for his feet, Prov, xxix. . 5 . culties, is a flatulent vanity. OlanviUe's Scepsis. 

He fiattereth birosclf in his owrn eyes, until his How many of these flatulent writers have sunk 
iniquity be fouwfjMefui. Psalin xxxvi.fl. in their reputation, afiet seven or eight editions 

After this way dTjf attering their willing bene- of their trorks. Dryden. 

!s .asa-AKi'si. “iru: f.»tuo- 5 ,tt. .. «»« 

possessions. ,, Decay qf' Piety, flatus, Lat ] Windiness J fulness of 

Averse alike totter orllfifbnd. Pope, air. 

I»comto/^yoBOr«n|toaii. Keutm. Thf cauw te( wind ftlited, mowA 

I To praise falsely. to expel ; and all purges 4tsve in thein a raw 
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possessions. « , Decay qf’ Piety. 

A verse alike to flatter or 'effinid. Pope, 

I scorn to flatter yoa or Newton. 
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’ ftpirit of iwind^ which ii the pvinoipel eeuie of 
tension in the stopiech end hetiy. Benon* 

Fli4ll«ova. tS!i»n>b(iM,Lat.] Win^; 
fiiUof vladt 

lihttbevbin teeteoMich, ki • enmit tjaentftj, 
doth dliieet end oveiooiiif • being not 
Umthioeae ; end so sendetii it to the mesentery 
veins, mu)« being opening, it helpetli down urine* 


FLATUS, n. $. [Ut] Wind gathered in 
any cavities of, the body, caused by in** 
digestion and a gross internal perspira- 
tion ; which is therefore discussed by 
warm aromatieks. Qmney. 

Fla'twiss* a^. [jfiai and wUe: soil 
should be wntteni not jfledfcays.] With 
the flat downwards ; not the edge. 

Its posture in the earth was ftaUehe^ and paral- 
lel to the site of the stratum in whicii it was re|>o- 
tited. Woodward om Fontti. 

To FxJiVWT. V. n. 

1. To make a fluttering shew in appareL 

With ivy oanopy’d, and interwove 
With honeysuckle. Milton, 

These courtiers of applause deny tltemselres 
things convenient to Jiaunt it out, being freouent- 
ly enough fain to immolate their own desires to 
their vanity. Btn/le. 

Here, attir'd beyond our purse, we go. 

For useless ornament and Jlaunting show : 

We take on trust, in purple mbet to shine. 

And poor, are yet amoitious to be fine. Dryden, 
You sot, you loiter about alehouses, or fiaunt 
about the streets in your new-guilt chariot, never 
minding roe nor your numerous family. ArbtUh, 

2. To be hung with something loose and 
flying. This seems not to be prq>er : 
the words^atenf and flutter might with 
more proprietyhavechangeil their places. 

Fortune in men has some small diff’rence made; 
One Jiaunti in rags, one flutters in biocade. Pope, 

Flaunt, n. s. Any thing loose and airy. 

How would he look to tee his work so noble, 
W'ildly bound up, what would he say ! or how 
Should 1 in these my borrow'd JlaunU behold 
The sternness of his presence ! Shakap, 

fLATOUR. n, 

1. Power of plea&ig the taste. 

They have a certain flavour, at their first ap- 
pearance, from several accidental circumstances, 
which they may lose, If not taken early. 

Addisoni Spectator, 

2. Sweetness to the smell ; odour ; fra* 
grance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the blushing rose, 

With bending heaps, sonieh their bloom disclose, 
Each seeing to smell the flavour whicli the other 
blows. Dryden, 

Pla'vorous. adj, [framflavour,] 

1. Delightful to the palate. 

Sweet grapes degeoWe there, and fruits de- 
clin'd 

From their ArttJUnfnm taste, nmouuoe their kind. 

Dryden. 

2. Fragrant; odorous. 

FLAW, n* a. [phimi to break ; ploh. Sax. a 
garment.] 

I. A crack or breach in any thing. 

This heart shall break into a thousand Jkwt 
Or ere 1 weep. Shake^, Ktni Lear, 

Wool, new-shorn, being laid casualty upon a 
vesael of verjuice, after some time had drunk tip 
a great pari of the verjuice, though tlie vessel 
were whole, without any flam, and had not the 
but^hole open. BuconU Nat, Hitt, 

We found it exceeding dlifioult to keep out the 
air firom getting in ht any Imperceptible bole or 

^*Aflmo is in ilUiak'd vessel found ; 

Tis noliow, and retums e jarring sound, Dryd, 
As if great Atlas, from his height. 

Should link beneath bis heavenly weight ; 

VOU 1. 
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And wHh a mighty flam the flaming wall, tU ^aee 
it iiiall. 

Should gape immense, and rushing dovrn, o'er* 
Whelm this nether ball. Dryden, 

Whether the nymph shall break Bhuia's h^. 

Or tome fratl Cluna-jar receive a Jlam, Pepe, ^ 
Ho that would keep his house in repahr, must 
attend every little breach or Jlaw, and supply it 
immediately, else thue alone will brhig alt to niin. 

Smjh, 

2. A Ikuli; defect ; smnething that weak- 
ens or invalidates. 

Yet certain though it be, it hath flam; for that 
the scriveners and brokers do value unsound men 
to serve their own tom. Bacon*i Emayo. 

Traditions were a proof alone. 

Could we he certain such they were, so known i 
But since some flam in long descents may be. 
They make not truth, but probability. Dryden, 
And laid her dow ry out ip law, 

To null her jointure with a flam. Hudi!>rat. 

Their judgment has found a flam in what the 
generality ot mankind admires. Addhoa'i Sped. 
So many flatot had this vow In its first eonoep- 
ikm. AtteHmry, 

5. A sudden gust ; a violent blast, [from 
Lat.] Obsolete. 

Being incens'd, he*B flint ; 

As humourous as u inter, and as sudden 
As flam congealed the spring of dav. 

SKakeop, Hen. IV. 
Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall, t'expel tlie Winter's fltxw. 

SheJtetp, Hamlet. 
As a huge fish, laid 

Near to the cold weed-gathering shore, is with a 
north flawfmd. 

Shoots hack ; so, sent against the ground, 

Was foil'd Euriaius. Chapman^o Iliad, 

Bursting their hmzen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And snow, and hail, and stormy gust, and flam, 
Boreas, and Csscias, and Argestes loud, 

And Thmscias fend the woods, and seas upturn. 

Milton. 

I heard the rack. 

As earth and sky would mingle ; but myself 
Was distant; and these ^u», though mortals 
fear them. 

As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heav'n, 

Or to the eaitli's dara basis underneath, 

Are to the main inconsiderable. MiUon's Par. Lott, 

4t, A tumult : a tempestuous uproar. 

And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage. 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this madbmin'd flaw,Skalmp, 
The fort's revolted to the emperor. 

The gates are mieii'd, tlie portcullis drawn. 

And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in .* 1 heard the mighty flaw ; 

When first it oroke, the crowding ensigns saw 
Whicli choak'd the passage. Drj^enU Aurengzebt, 

5. A sudden commotion of mind. 

Oh these flam and starts. 

Impostors to true fear, would become 
A woman’s story at a Winter’s fire. Shak.Macbeth, 

To Flaw. v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To break; to crack; to damage with 
fissure. 

But his flawed lieart. 

Alack, loo weak the conflict to support, 

Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and 
Burst smilingly. S^alietp, KmmLear, 

Tlie cup was flawed with such a giflttitiide of 
little cracks, that it looks like nifobkh aot like a 
crystalline cup. . Boyle, 

The braxen cauldrons wi)||i*fob hosts are flawed, 
The garment stilT with icf, at hearths is thaw'd. 

Dryden. 

2. To break ; to vioHile. Out of use. 

France hath flaw’d^ league, and haih attach'd 
Oor nierebanta gagdl. Skaketp. Henry Vlll. 
FLAW'LBflfl. [ftomy^atc.] Without 
cracks ; without defects. 

A* star of the first magnitude, which the more 
high, more vast, and more flawlem, shines only 
bnght enough to make itself conspicuous. Boyle. 
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Ti^Wir. n,$. [plena, Sax.^un, Fr. vitwe^ 
‘ A lort of custard ; apie baked in 


Flu even full of ftawm, Ginny pats not for sleep. 
To-morrow thy fother his wake-day will kf^. 

To Fla'wteR. tL a. To scrape or pare a 
dun. Aineworth, 

Fla'wy. [firom flaw.'] Full of flaws. 

FLAX. ft. $, [peax, plax, Sax. e/e#, Dut.] 

1. The fibrous plant of which the finest 
tliread is made. 

2. The fibres of flax deauied and combed 
for the spinner. 

I'll fetch some fla^ and whites of egn, 

T apply to's bleeding face. ShaketpTKvng Lear, 
'i'uen on the rock a scanty measure place 
Of vital flat, and turn'd the wlieel apace. 

And turning sung. Dryden t Ovid, 

FlaxV.omb. n. s. [flax and rootfl.] 1 he 
instrument with which the fibres of flax 
are cleansed from.the brittle parts* 
Fla'xdrbssbr. n. s. [fl/ra; and dress.] 
He that prepares flax fiir the spinner. 
Fla'xbn. aM. [fromflajp.] 

1. Made of flax. 

The matron, at her nightly task, 

With pensive labour draws the i^en thread. 

Thomtou*t TVinfer. 
The best materials for making ligatures arc the 
fiaxett thread that shoemakers use.«9Aofp'f Surgery. 

2, Fair, long, and flowing, as if made of 
flax. 

1 bought a fine flaxen long wig. Addison. 

Fla'xwbbd. n. e. A plant. 

To FLAY. e. a. {adflaa, Islandick ; flae^ 
Dan. vlaen, Dut.] 

1. To strip off the skin. 

1 mutt nave been eaten with wild bassti, or have 
fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and been 
flayed alive Haleigk. 

Whilst the old levitictl hierarchy continued, it 
was part of the ministerial ofilce to flay the sacri- 
fices. ^ South. 

Then give command the sacrifioe to haste ; 
let the flayd victims in the plains be cast ; 

And sacred vows, and in,\ stick song, ^ply 'd 
To grisly Pluto and his gloomy bride. ri;pe!fOdyi. 

2. To take off the skin or surface of any 
thing. 

They flay their skin from off them, break their 
bones, and chop them in pieces. Mae. 

Neit^ should tiuit odious custom be alJovred 
of cutting Bcraw 8, which b fiayitig 
surface of the ground, to 

Fla'yer. It. s. 
ofl* the akin oAu^thing. 

Sax. vloye, Uvit.Jkack, 
A small red Insect remarkable 
its agility in leaping, which sucks the 
[ood of lai^r animaU 

While wormwood hath seed, get a handful or 
twain, 

To save against March to make flea t j refrain ; 
Where chamber is sweeped, and wormwood is 
strosm, 

No flea for his life dare abide to l>e known. Timer. 

A valiant yfea, tliat dares eat his breakfast on 
tlie lip of a lion. Shakesp. Henry V. 

FUm breed prirci pally of straw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moisture. Bacon^tNat.Hut. 

To Flea. v.a. [from tlienoun.j To clean 
from fleas. 

Fls'abane. «. #. [Jieo and iane.] A 
plant 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the most 
part, are glutinous, and have a strong scent : the 
cup of tlie flower is for the most part scaly, and of 
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A c}rlindric«l form : the flower U compoied of 
nuuiy florets, which are succeeded hr jNmds with 
adown^ sobstmiee adhering to thetfl. ‘ MUkr^ 

1. ItiMi laarka cftufliH] by fleM. 

The attendunce of a cancer it commonly a breaks 
Ing out all over tho bodyi like tLAeabitkig. 

Wmman^ Sutgary, 
ft, A flOEiall butt or pain like that caused by 
the sting of a flea. 

A gout, a cUolick, a cuttine off an arm or legt 
or searing tlie flesh, are hat fieabita to the pains 
' of the soul. Harvey^ 

The same expence that breaks one man's back, 
is not a Jieabiting to another. //Estrange. 

Fle'abitten. adj, [flea and 

1. Stung by fleas. ^ 

2. Mean ; worthless. 

Fkabkten synod, an assembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ana, like the mde 
Ciiaos of Presb} t'ry, where laymen guide. 

With the uroc woolpaol^ clergy by their side. 

CleovelaYid, 

FtKAK. n.s. [fVoxn floccus^ Lat. See 
Flake ] k small lo^ thr^» or twist 

The businesses of men depend upon these little 
long fleah or threads of hemp and flax. 

JUore'i Antidote agahut Atkeim. 
Fle'am. n. s. {corrupted from fXi/S^ro/btes, 
thff instrument uaed in phlebotomy.] 
An instrument used to bleed catde, 
which is placed on the vein, and then 
driven by a blow. 

Fle'awort. «.g. [flea and wart.] A 
plant. Millet. 

To FLECK. V. a. [fleck. Germ, a spot, 
Skinner : perhaps it is derived fraafleak, 

’ or fleke, an old word for a grate, hnrdle, 
or any thing made of parts laid trans- 
verse, from the Islandick flake.) To 
spot; to streak ; to stripe ; to dapple ; to 
variegate. 

Let It not see the dawning /icek the skies. 

Nor the my morning from tiic ocean rise.&ndyt. 

Fleck'd m her face, and with disorder'd hair, 
^ler garments ruffled, and her bosom bare. Vryd. 

^th flecked with white, the true Arcadian 
strain. Dryden, 

To Fle'cker. v.a, [from fleck.) To spot; 
to mark with strokes or touches of difler- 
eiit colours ; to mark with red whelkes. 
The giey-cy'd mom smiles on the frowning 
night, 

Check’ring the eastern clouds with streaks of light : 
Aeifflllirkness like a drunkard, reels 

end Titan’s burning 
«. ‘ whecls.^^p^M|fc Shaketp. 

Fled. The pretemllid particq^le ; not 
prc^perly of to use th^ but of 

Jke to run away. 

^ Troth isjled far away, and leadngH^^jfc^ 

In vain for life he to the altar fled ; 

Ambition and revenge have certain speed. Frmr. ' 

Fledge, adj. [Jltdtren toBy, Dut.] Full* 
fathered ; able to fly ; qualified to leave 
the nest. 

We did find 

The shells of fledge souls left behind. Herbert. 
His lucks behind, 

IliastrioQs on liis ohonhierM, fledge with wings, 
waving round. Mdtont Par. Lott. 

To Fledge, v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
lurnish with wings ; to supply with fea- 
thers. 

The bird s were not as ytifledud enough to shift 
ibr themselves. VEttraegeS Tablet. 

The speedy growth of birds that are hatched in 1 
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nests, and fed by tlie old ones, tiH ttray Xtt fledged 
comf almost to fdll higMj^ about e f<>rt- 
idght, s^s to me an Srgummi OfFrw^ooe^Rayf 
The sandals of celestial ipmila, 

Fied/^d witli ambrosial phunes* end nch with gold, 
Surround her feet ,jVpe*i Odytteu, 

To Flee. v. «. pret fled, ^bis word it 
now almost univonally written fly, 
though properly to fly, is 

to move with winge, and flic, pem, to 
run omay. They are now conniiinded.] 
To run from dangof ; to have recourse 
to shelter. 

Behold, this city is near \x>flee unto.Oefi.xix SO, 

Macduff is fled to England. Skakesp, 

Were men so duR they could not see 
lliat Lyce painted ; should they^los 
Like simple birds into a net. 

So grosly woven and ill set ? Waller, 

None of us fall into tlmse circumstances of dan- 
ger, want, 01 pain, that can liave hopes of relief 
bulirom God alone ; none in all the world to flee 
to, but him. TUkftsm 

FLEECE, n. e. plcf. Sax. vteese, 

Dut.] As mum wool as is sham from 
one sheep. 

Giving account of the annual increase 
Both of their lambs and of their woolly /icece. 

Hubherd't Tale. 

So many days my ewes have been with youne, 
So maiw moiitns ere 1 shall sheer tlie fleece. Shak. 

Tam shepherd to another man. 

And do not sheer the fletcet that 1 graze. Shahetp, 

Sailors have used eveiy night to hang fieecte of 
wool on the sides of their ships, to words the wa- 
ter ; and they have crushect fiesh water out of 
them in the morning. Bacon's Nat. Hitt. 

Tlie sheep Will prove much to the advanuge of 
the woollen manutacture, by the fineness of the 

Su^. 

To Fleece, v. a. [from the noun.] 

I. To clip the fleece offa sheep. 

2. 1'o strip : to pull ; to plunder, as a sheep 
is robbm of his wool. 

Courts of justice have a small pension, so that 
they are tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the 
people. Addtton 

Fi.eeced. adlf. [from fleece.) Having 
fleeces of wool. 

As when two rams, stirr'd with ambitious pride. 
Fight for the rale of the rich fleeced flock, 

I'heir horned fronts so fierce on either side 
Vo meet, that with the terror of the shock 
Astonied both stand senseless as a block. F. Queen. 

Fleb'cy. adj. [from fleece.) Woolly ; co- 
vered with wool. 

Not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich these downs is worth a thought 
To that errand. MUton, 

From eastern point 

Of Libra, to the fleecy star, that bears 
Andromeda far off Attautic seas. Milt. Par, Lott. 

Let her glad valley s smile with wavy corn ; 

Let fleecy nocks her rising hills adorn. Prior. 

Tne good shepherd tends his fleecy care. 

Seeks weshest pasture, and the puiMt air ; 
Explores the lost, the wand’ring sheep directs.Pi^. 

To FLEER. V. n. [plepbian to trifle^ Sax. 
^ dan, Scottish. Skinner thinks it 
from leer.) 

1. TS mx;k ; to gibe ; to jest with inso- 
lence aiflMiontempt. 

You speak ^41iica, and to such a man 
That is 110 SMeyft. Juflut Ctaar. 

Come hither, eoverUi||i^ an antick face, 

To fleer and scorn at dig solemnity ! ISutketp. 

Do 1, like the fuBaleWHfe, 

Think it well to fleer iiiii'ipbfl f 

2. To leer ; to grin wi^ip air ef dvilily. 

How popular and conHSiWi ; how they grin and 

fleer upon every man thflf Ipeet 1 Burton. 

Fleer, n. #. [from the verb.] 
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l..M9dccigr ollJwr i« wwip <» 

loata. ' ’ ' j t 

2. A deceitful gtm memlily. 

He shall generally spy snhh^Pse iiitoe>Jitid such 
a sly treaeiierous upon the^ ef ffebflvers, 
that he shall be sote to have k nistvf 1h«lr We to 
warn him, before they give tiltit a east of their 
nature to bstliay him. dhuth. 

FlE'brer. fi. $, [from fleer.) A mocker; 

a fiiwner. Diet. 

Fleet, Fleot, Flot. Are all derived 
from the Sax. pleoe,which rigniflesabay 
or gulph. Gibeon'o Camden. 

Fleet, n. e. [plota, Sax*] A company of 
ships : a navy. 

Our pray’rs are beard ; onr master* sjfeet shall go 
As Car as winds can bear, or waters flow. Prior. 

Fleet, n. s, [pleoe. Sax. an estuary, orarm 
of the sea.] A creek ; an inlet of ‘water. 
A provincial word, from which the Fleet 
prison and Fleet-street are Darned. 

They have a very good way in Essex of drain- 
ing lands that liavc laud-floods or fleets ruimiiig 
through tiiem, which make a kind ot a small creek. 

Mortimer'i Husbandry. 

Fleet, adj. [ftioiur, Islandick.] 

1. Swift of pace ; quick ; nimble ; active. 

Upon that shore he spied A tin stand : 

Tlicre by his roaster left, when late lie far’d 
In Phmdria's fleet hark. Fairy Quten. 

I take him for the better dug. 

* Thou art a fool : if Echo were as flat, 

1 would esteem him worth a dozen such. Sliakei^. 

He had la Ins stables one of the fleetest horses 
In England. Clarendm. 

His fear was greater tlian his haste : 

For fear, thoimn fleeter than tlie wina, 

Believes 'tis always left behind. Hudilrat. 

So fierce they drove, their coursers were so fieet, 
That the turf trembled underneath their feetVryd. 

He told us thpt the welkin would be clear 
W ben swallows fleet soar high and sport in mr.Gc^. 

2. [In the husbandry of some provinces.] 
Ijffht ; superficially fruitftil. 

Marl cope-ground is aool|J, stiff, wet clay, unless 
where it is \eTy fleet for pasture. Mortimer's Hudf. 

3. Skimming the suruce. Cant word. 

Those lands must be plowed fleet. Mortimer. 

^0 Fleet, v. n. [plocan, &x.] 

1. To fly swiftly ; to vanish. 

How all the otlier passions fleet to air. 

As doubtful thoughts, and rash embrac'd despair ! 

Skakesp. 

A wolf, who, bang'd for human slaughter, 

Ev'n from the gallows did his fell soul fleet. Shdk. 

2. To be in a transient state ; the same with 

jut. 

Our understanding, to make a complete notion, 
must add sometlilng else to this fleeting and un- 
remarkable superfimes, that may bring it to out 
acquaintance. Vigby on Bodm. 

0 fleeting \oys 

Of Paradise, dear bought with lasting woe ! Milt. 

While 1 listen to thy voices 
Chloris ! 1 feel my Jtie decay : 

That powerful noise 

Calls my fleeting soul away. WaUer. 

As empty clouds by tisiitg winds are tost, 

Their fleetmg forms scarce sooner fbund thaDl|^. 

To Fleet, v. a. 

1. To skim the water. 

Who swellifig sails in Casphin sea detb cross# 
And in frail wopd an Adrian ffllph dothJM 
“ ■ “ mimiiyeritotoeet JPtQtfM 


Doth not, I ween, so mi^iy evifitoeet T, 

2.To live merrfly, or|iuiitiineaway lighuy. 
Many young fentiemmi Mk to him mry diw, 
tmdflm the tjme candes^ as they tEe 
goloen age. 
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ft, {In ikini nillk^ tb\ 

tike off tbe cream : whence the word 

' A>akimoditg ]M)wh 

FtirtW* iw. [ftoto,)fcrf.3 SwiWyt 
nimbly ; wfth ewift pace* • 

Fle'£TNBSS. n.$. [fVoih^ee^.] Swiftnesi 
of course ; nimbleness ; celerity ; vclo- 
city ; spe^ ; qtiffiktiess. 

Fl(iSH« n* a. [plmc, ploerc^ Sax* vkeich, 
Ehit. flol, Erae.] 

1 . The body distinguished from the soul. 

Ai }f thii JUik, which walli shout our Vih, 
Were brass iraprecisble. Shakup* JRichmrd ZI. 

A disease that's in myfteih, 

Which [ tnust needs call mine* Sludt, Kin^ Lear, 
And tboB, my soul, which turn’st with cifriuus eye 
To view the beams of thine own form divirie« 
Know, that tlmu can'st know nothitii^ perfrctly, 
While tliou art clouded with lids jUah of mine. 

” Daviet. 

2. The muscles distinguished from the 
skin, bones, tendons. 

A «(|)irit hath not iieth and bones. JVinc Testament. 

3. Animal food distinguished from ve- 
getable. 

Fiesh should be forbom as long as he is in coats, 
or at least till he is two or three years old. lA)cke. 

Flesh, without being qualified with acids, is 
too alkalescent a diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Acidity in tlie infant may be cured by a Jiesh 
diet ill tlie nurse. Arbnihnot on Aliments 

4. The botly of beasts or birds used in 
food, distinct from fishes. 

piere in another indictment upon thee, Ibr suf* 
fcriiig y/ii/t to be tatca in Uty house, contrary to 
tlie law. ^ Shakesp, Henry iV, 

W e mortify ourselves with fish : and think we 
fare coarsely, if we abstain from tUrJiesh of other 
aniiUitU. Brown, 

5. Animal nature 

I'lie end of all flesh is come before me. Gen. vi. 13. 

6. Carnality ; corporal appetites. 

not religion , for thou luv'st the flesh, 

Hhaketp. 

Fasting serves to mortify the ftesh, and subdue 
the Justs thereof^. Smhndge's Sermons. 

7. A carnal state ; worldly disposition : in 

theology. 

Tliey that are in the flesh cannot please God* 

Rom. viii. 8, 

Tlie^esk lusteth against the sjilrif, and the spi- 
rit against the flesh. Gal. t. 16. 

8. Near relation : a scriptural use. 

Let not our hand be upon him ; for be is our 
flesh. Genesit. 

When thou seestflie nuked, cover him ; and hide 
not thyself from thine own flesh. Isa, Iviii. 7. 

9. The outward or literal sense. The Ori- 
entals termed the immediate or literal 
signification of any precept or type the 
Jlt'sh, aud the remote or typied! meaning 
the spirit* This is frequent in St. Paul. 

Ye judge after the AesK. John viJi. 15, 

To Flesh, r. o. 

]. To initiate : firom the iqxirtnnan's prac- 
tice of feeding his hawks and dogs with 
the first game that th^ take, ortrain-^ 
ing them to pursuit by giving them the 
Jlesh of animids. 

Full bravely bsat thou fls0it 
Tbv maiden sword. Shahesp. Hasty iVi 

Ev^y puny iu^snian will thliUc iilm a good 
iUoiS quarry toeiiBrei^JhtA hinsefi^uiWnv 

S. To barden ; 

as dogs by often feeding on any diing. 


P L F 

TheM princes findiDB tbm sojBedfd Inc^ltyi 
at not to be teeldioed* secretly vmtt^oiSk the 
ntetter alone. ' 

llie women rati alt away, saving only one, wi 
was )to flahitd In mdiee, that ticubw durine u 
SitW tlw fight she gave atiy truce to her cruS%. 


SidneUk 
wito 
Dor 

Sidney. 

5, To glut ; to satiate, 

Harry from curb'd licence plucks | 

The muiale of restraint ; and the wild dog 
Shall Jlesh his tooth on every ionoceiit. Widke^. I 

He hath perverted a young eenllewoman, and < 
this night i^JUthes liU will in the spoil of her ho- j 
ftOUT. Skokeip. 

The kindred of him that hatli been flesh* d upon us; 

And he Is bred out of that bloody stniin, 

That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shak. H, V. 

Fle'shbrO^th. «. «. i^sh and broath.] 

Broath made by decocting flesh. 

Her leg being emaciated, 1 advised bathing It 
with flesh’hroam, wherein bad been decocted 
emolhent herbs. Wisman't Surgery. 

Fle’shgolour. n*s. [Jlesh and colour*] 

The colour of flesh. 

A complication of Ideas together makes up tlie 
single cortex idea which he calls man, whereof 
white or Jleshoolour in England is one. Locke. 

A loose earth of a pule fleAcolour, that is, white 
with a blush of red, is found lu a iiiouiitain in 
Curaherluiid. Woodwend, 

VhZ'sHVVf* n* 8. [^flesh mdjli/*] A fly 
that feeds upon flesh, and deposits her 
eggs in it. 

I would no more endure 
This wooden slavery, than I would suffer 
The Jieshflif blow my moath. Shaketp. Tempest. 

ll 18 a wonderful thing in flesljiies, tliat a fiy- 
maggot in five days space after it is hatched, ar- 
rives at its full growth and perfect luagmtude. 

Ray. 

Fle'shhook. n* s* [^h and ilotiAr.] A 
hook to draw fiesh mm the caldron. 

All that the /leih-luwk brought up tbe priest took. 

1 Sam. ii. 11 

Fle'suless. aij. [Jeoxa Jlesh.] Without 
flesh. 

Fle'shlxness. n, s, [from Car- 

nal passions or appetites. 

When stroiie passmns or weak fleshlinm 
W'ould from the right way seek to draw him wide. 

He would, through temperance and sted/aitness, 

Teach him the weak to strengthen, and Uie strong 
suppress. ^ Spmser. 

Corrupt manners in Uvinj^ breed false judg- 
ment in doctrine : sin oMidfleshlmm bring forUi 
sects and heresies. Atcham. 

Fleshly. a<(j, [from^esA.] 

1. Corporeal. 

Notliiiig resembles death so much as sleep *, 

Yet then our minds themselves from slumber keep, 

When from their fleshly bondage they are free. 

Denham. 

2. Carnal ; lascivious. 

Belial, the dissolutost spirit Umt fell, 

Thu seiisualest ; and, after Asmodai, 

Tlie JkthUest incubus. Faradm Regained. 

3. Animal ; not vegetable. 

'Us then for nought that mother earth 
The stores of all she shows, and all she higst, jFLWA KIMOUS. 
If men with Jbeshly morsels must be 
And chaw with bloody teeth the breatllpIRiuad. 

4. Human ; not celestial ; ngt’^^tual. 

Else, never could the foioa w fismly arm 
N© molten roettl in his Queen. 

Th* eternal Lord ip fleshly slirine 
Enwombed was, fruuM^tched Adam's line, 

i %s nurgic away the guUt of sinful crime. Fairy Q. 

MttcjroftentaUtfiiR min fleshly arm, 

V of frail armsR'Woh instrument of war 
Bofiufe miu© ©yei^lhitm'st set. Mill. Far. R^ 

FlRfERMBAT. f^t/i and meat.} Atii- 
nu food ; the Som of animals prepared 
Sar food. 


F L E. 

Tbe mo,t eonwsoieot diet li that tfJIuhmM. 
lu thie prodigtoui phnty of cattle end Ain£S!of 


htosma creatures, JUshmeat is monstfously ‘dmt. 

i SsiM. 

Fls'sbmbmt. ii.R,XfKMnibaS.] Wr- 
tuns gwaed by a succesifol initiation. 

Hd got praise a of the king. 

For him attomptjng who wit self-subdued i 
And in ihfifleshment sd his dread ©xpiott, 

Drew on me her© afuin. Shakt^. King Lear. 

Fle'shmonoeb. n. $, [BvmjjlcU.] One 
who deal, in flesh ; a|dn)lp. 

Wot the duke njkdtmonger, a fooU and ©coward, 
at you Uien reported lum ( Shah* U€as.Jor Meas. 

Flb'3Hpot. n. s.f^jA and »of.] A ves- 
sel in which ftaiih is cooked ; thence 
plenty of flesh* 

If he takes away the JUshpals, he can also alter 
the apputite. Tayior*s Rule for JUvhigHoly. 

Fle'shquake. n* s. [Jesh and imaAs.] A 
tremor of the body ; a word xonfted by 
‘ Jonson in imitation of earthquake. 

Tliey roaYf hlood-shakeii then, 

Fed such aflemyudke to possess their powers, 

As tiioy shad cry like ours : 

In sound of )>eiice or wars, 

No harp e’er hit the stars. Ben Jomons New In**, 

Flb'shy. atj?. [from Jlesh.] 

1. Plump ; full of flesh ; fat ; musculous. 

Alt Ethiopes are Jlashy atid plump, and h.ivc 
great lips; all which betoken moisture TUtaineri, 
and not drawn out. * Bacoti. 

We say it is a fleshy stile wheh tliere Is much 
periphrases and circuit of words, and wlien with 
more tlian enough it grows fat and corpulent. 

Bets Jonson. 

The sole of his foot Is fiat and broad, being very 
Jieshy$ and covered only with a thick skin ; but 
very fit to travel in sandy places. Ran. 

2. Pulpous ; plump : with reifard to fruits. 

Those fruits that are so Jicshy, as they cannot 
make driuk by expression, yet may Utake drink 
by mixture of water. Boren. 

Fle'tchbr. fi s. [from Jkche an arrow, 
Ft.] A manufacturer of bows and ar- 
rows. 

It is commeudbd oy our Jletrhm for bows, next 
unto yew. JfarHmer^f HuAandly. 

Flet. participle passive of To Jkti* Skim- 
med ; dg>rived of the ^ream. 

T “j drmk flit milk, which they just wartn 

HorNmer. 

Flew. The preterite oifly^ not of;(^. 
Tlie peojile flim upon tbe spotb t Sts. xtv. 39* 
O'er UiA world of waters Henucs j 
'Till now tlie distant island r 

Flew. n. s. 
mouthed ho 

¥hB!yiKQi,jDiM A**] Quipped ; 

bounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
p*d, so sanded, and their heads are bung 
ithears tlimt sweep away the mqruiug deor.Sltak. 

[ /iexanimuSf Lat.] 
Having power to change the disposition 
of the mind. Diet. 

That Jitjmmmout and golden-tungucd orator. 

Btnoel. 

Flbxibi'lity. «. «. Fr. from 

fiexibU.} 

1. Tlie quality of admitting to be bent ; 
pliancy. 

Do not the ravs which differ in refrangihtjity 
differ also in flexdnlsty t And are they not, by ihei 
different inflections, separated from one another 
so as after separation to make the wUmru ? Ngiet 
Corpuscles of the name set agree in ey^ry thing 
'* * kinds diff'erms|)rcifick 



but those that are of diverse li 
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giivitj, in tnd •$ Ui bij^ 

Btii «d 4 figure* KWirora.! 

% £»8ineaa to be persuaded ; ductdity of | 
aoind ; ccNOspluiiioe ; fueiHty* 

Besolve nther toeit too much JUxibUkif than 
too much p«rM(irMOSis» meeknesi than by self- 
lOTC* fftUMHond* 

FLEXIBLE. iJmbitiB, Ut.^xible, 
French.] 

1 . Possibkt to be bent; not brittle; easy 
to be bent ; pliant ; not stifiT. 

When splitting winds 
Make Jtexibie the kiieei of knotted oakf. Skaketp, 


F L I 


£ 


Take a «tock gthyfiower, tie it upon a itiok, piit 
them both into a glass full of quicksilver, to that 
the fiuv^er be covered : after four or five days you 
will find the flower fresh, and the stalk liarder 
and less Jiex'dite than it was. Bacon. 

, Not ri^id ; not inexorable;, complying 
obsequious. 

Phocyoii was a man of great severity, and no 
way fleMt to the will of the people. Bacon* 
S, Ductile ; manageable* 

Under whose care soever a child is pot to he 
taught, daring the tender and JkxihU years of his 
life, it slionid be one who thniks Latin alul lan- 
guage the least part of education Locke. 

4* That may be accommodated to various 
forms and purposes. 

This was a principle more jUxihlc to their pur- 
pose. Kqjm. 

Flb'xiblenbss. fi. s. [from fieanhle^ 

1. Possibility to be bent ; not brittleness 
easiness to be bent ; not stiffiiess ; pliant- 
ness ; pliancy. 

I wUI rather chuse to wear a crown of thornst 
than to eachinge that of gold for one of lead, 
whose embesed jiexiMenas shall be Ibreekl to bend. 

King Charki* 

Keep those slender aeriel bodies separated and 
stretched out, which otherwise, by reason of their 
JiciUitenm and weight, would nag or curl. Boiflc. 

% Facility ; obsequiousness ; compliance, 
tilitv ; manageableness. 

The,/isxft(eae» of toe former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes it 
more governaDle. Locke* 

Flb'xilb. a<{ 7 . [flexiliSs Lat.] Pliant; ea- 
•sOy bent; obs^uioas to any power or 
impulse. 

Every Jlesnle wave 
Obeys the blast, tb’ aeriel tumult swells. Thornton* 

Fle'xiok. II. i. [^io^ Lat.] 

1 . The act of bending. 

2. ^double ; a bending ; part bent ; joint 
* ... ^ 

Bacon^t Nat* BTut, 

or quarter. 

Pity caoseth someMW^srs, and a Heaian or 
cas^of the eye aside.* -^acon*$ Nat* Hitt* 


S. Du 


x. A oouoie ; » oenuing ; pai 
^Q^s^iiOtts Dipc that may 


Mineral 


FLEXOR, ft. f. TLat.] 
name of the muscles which 
tracting the joints. 

Flatterers, who have ihejiewr musdesto iM||L 
Oiat tliey are always bowing and cringing, ’ 

in some measure be corrected by being tied down! 
upon a tree by the back. Arkuthnat* 

Flk'xuous. adj. {fltxuomi, Lat] 

1. Winding ; full of turns and meanders ; 
tortuous. 

In regard of the soul, the numerous and crooked 
nsrrrow craiiies, and the restrained jimouM rivu- 
lets of corporeal things, are all contemptible.D^by. 

2. Bending; not straight; variable; not 
steady. 

The trembling of a candle discovers a wind, that 
otlierwise we did not feel ; and the fiextumt burn- 
ing of flames doth shew tiie air beginneth to be 
unquiet Bacon’s Natural Hittory* 


Flb'scueb. u. s. {JUamtm, Lat.] 

1. The torn or mreotiim ia wfatdi any^ 
thing is bent. 

Contrary isihe fteenfeof the j<dtit*ofoiirsnDi 
and legs to that m quadfupeds : oaf kassf bend 
forwara, whereas tiie same jdut of their hindlegs 
bends backward. f. Bay^ 

2. The act of bending. 

The elephant bath joints, bat ndtie fiir sosrtesy; 

His logs are for necesuty, not^^tire. 5kr" — 

S. The part bent ; the joint. 

His mighty strengtii lies ia his able loins# 

And where the ftexurt of his navel joins. Sandyt* 

4. Obsequious or servile cringe. Not used* 
Think^st thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will give place to Jieseure and iew bends ? 

® flhekeip. Hen. V, 

To Flicker, v. a. [flighertm^ Dut 
pliocefiian, Sax.] To flutter ; to play 
the wings ; to have a fluttering motion. 

The wreath of radiant fire 
OnAicherine Pheebus* front. Shaketp* Kv^ Ijiar* 
*Twat ebbing darkness, past the mid’ ot night. 
And Phospher, on the confines of the light, 
Promis’d the sun, ere day begun to spring ; 
llie tuneful lark already stretch’d her wing, 

And Jtkkering on her nett made short essays to 
ling. 

At all her stretch her little wings she spread, 

And with her feather’d arms embrac’d the dead ; 
Then fhehaing to his pallid lips, she strove 
To pflnt a kiss, the last essay of love. Dryden. 

Fli^br. n. $. [from^^.] 

1* One that runs away ; a fugitive ; a run- 
away. 

The gates are ope, now prove good seconds ; 
’Tis for the followers fortune widens them. 

Not for the Jtiert* Skak* Cariolanut. 

Now the Jiieri from and forsaken of their places, 
cany the parliamentary power along with them. 

King Chariet. 

2* That part of a machine which, bv being 
put into a more rapid motion than the 
other parts, equalizes and regulates the 
motion of the rest ; as in a jaiiw. 

The dice, tho’t itad leaden feet, 

Turn'd so quick, you scarce could lee’t Swjfl, 

Fli'ght. n. $. [from Tojly.] 

1 .The act uf flying or running from danger. 


And now, too late, he wishes ror the fight, 

That strength he wasted in Ignoble fltghCDenham 
He thinks by flight his mistress must be won, 
And claims the pnae because be best did run. 

1>ryden* 

As eager of the chace, the maid 


lope. 


2. The act of uaing wings ; volation. 
For he so swift and nimbfe was of tight, 
ur’d to ny 


That from his lower tract he dar’d to fly 
Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light, 
To mount aloft unto the cmtal sky. Spe^. 

The fuiy sfirang above the Stygian flood ; 

And on her wicker wings, sublime through night, 
She to the Latian paUiM took her flight* J>ryd.JEn, 
Winds that tempests brew, 
^HBlIitbrottghArabian jproves they take thebyi^, 
with riob odours, ino their 

S. llnnoi«l|f|||a pboe to |d»ee means 
^ Ere I***!* „ 

His cloyster’d _ Shaketp. Macbeth* 

The fowls shiili tako|i|lrjt(gltf awa^^ther^ 


Fowls, by Winter foicN 
And wing tneir hasty yif 

4. A flock of bmli fl; 
Fbghu of angels wlhg U , 
Tl5vt.ker«tw^ti 
and this tiiey took firm 


glbriuke the floods, 
l^kippier landi.Dt^. ! 

ithcr. 

[tpTby rest. Shaken* 
^ feathers of Urds, 
elr ancestors of the 


f 1 1 

gfoun^. ^ Bueni. 

1 can at wllT, doubt hot, ^ 

Conimaiidu.tahlein thli^lMefite^ J: ^ 

And call swHtfltghit of angels minlmiily . , 
Array’d In gloi'y, on my cup ihuieiid. finttin. 

L The birds tynpecuMi: 


as, the harvedfcj^gAiF qf 

6. A volley ; a sh^er ; as much shot as it 
disdiarged at once. 

At the nat flight of mvuws sent# 

. Full tbrecieare Seofs they slew* Chain 0kaot, 
Above an hundred arrows diichaigedT on my 
left hand, pricked me like so mnny needlea; and 
besides they shot another J%kt into the air, as wo 
do bombs. &t^t* 

7 . The spa^ past by flying. 

8. Heat of imagination ; sidly of the soul. 

Old PintUr’s by him are reacht. 

When on tliat gale his wiugs are ttretcht.X> 0 iikam 
He shewed all the stretch of fancy at once; Sn4 
if he lias failed lit some of his It wag be 

cause he attempted every thing. Fppe 

Strange graces still, and stranger j^kei she had, 
Was just not ugly, and was just not inad« Pope* 
Trust me. dear ! good humour can prevail, 
When airs atid^^gkti, and screams and scolding 
faiK Pope. 

9* Excursion on the win|^. 

If there were any certain height where the 
ftighu of ambition end, one might imagine that 
the interests of France were but to connerve its 
present greatness. Temple* 

It is not only the utmost pitch of impiety, but 
the highest ,/2ig^ of folly, to deride those things. 

TilloUon* 

10. The power of flying. 

In my school-days, when I had lost one shaft, 

X shot his fellow of tlie self-same flight 

The self-same way Shaketp 

Fli'ohtly. imJ;* [from^tgAf.] 

1. Fleeting; swift. 

Time, thou anticipat’st my dread exploits . 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertook, 

Unless the deed go with it. Shwegp* Macbeth. 

2. Wild : full oTinu^nation. 

Fli'msy a^\ [Ofthis word 1 know not 
any original, and suspect k to have crept 
into our language fWw the cant of ma* ' 
nu&cturers.] 

1. Weak ; ; without strength of tex* 

ture. 

2. Mean ; ^iritless ; without force. 

Proud of a vast extent of flmey lines. Pope* 

To Flinch, r. ». [corrupted from JUng. 
SKwiter.l 

I. To shrink from any suffering or under* 
taking ; to withdraw *firom any pain or 
danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye steadily fixed 
upon Immortality, and look death and danger out 
ur countenance with the other : nor did theyyZhick 
from doty, for fear of martyrdom. South t Sem. 

A child, by a constant course of kindness, may 
he accustomed to bear very rough usage without 
/inching or complaining. Xeeka. 

Oh ingratitude, that John Boll, whom 1 have 
honoured with my frietidihip, sbouM,^llurk M lust# 
and pretend that ne cen disburse no more money. 

Arbuihitot*t Hktoryif Johik ^IL 

X In 5SUri»f]w«*<it uenUiMta niL 
If X brarit thM, wmmA ia ptonMt, 

Qf what X ipoke, uiroitied let me die. Skdhgtp. 
fh(vcHS%, H. », [mm the verb.] He woe 
shrinks er fiats in eny matter. 

T« FUNG, prefer. Affifir; pirt. 

Jhng.y. a. fiSom 

acoDvding td ether»;ffl|t /Myf/ W to 
is to • ' 

1. To cast the band ; to thro#. 
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OflMigi«it^ «ii4 «| peMwai^m^. 

%, To dirtViQ )W}th videncft* 

How inoeh iifilM^^ tit# ifootor mho vitum'd 
Cl«4 in Aichiilni* fpalU ; when he. awong 
A thottinid ihipi, Kke Jove, hU lightnlnj^^^ 

3« To scatter* 

£v*ry beam new traoiient colonn^Ui^ 

Cobtivt that change wbeiie*er Uiey wave their 
wiiigf. Pap€» 

4* To drive by violence. 

A heap of roekt, tailing, would eapel the waters 
out of thoir places with such a violence as to fiing 
them among the faiaheat clouds. Bumet*# Thmy, 

5. To move forcibly. 

Tlie knight seeing hU habitation reduced to so 
small a compass, ordered ail the apartments to 
htjiung open. Addmm*t Spectator. 

6. To cast: in an ill sense. 

I know thy gen'rous temper: 

Fling but the appearance of dishonour on it, 

It stra^ht takes fire. AddtamV Cato. 

7. To force into another condition, proba- 
bly into a worse. 

Suualld fortune^ into basenessyZoitg, 

Doth scorn the pnde of wonted ornaments Spenur. 

8. Tojling away. To eject ; to dismiss. 

Cromwdl, I charge tliee, Jung away ambition ; 

By that sin fell the an^ls. Shaketp, 

9« To Jiifig down. To demolish ; to ruin. 
These are so far from raising mountains, that 
they overturn and^/ltag down some of those which 
were before standing. KWtMird. 

JO. Tojling qff". To baffle in the chace ; 
to defeat of a prey. 

These men are too well acquainted with tlie 
chace to be dung off by any false steps or doubles. 

AddwnCt Spectator. 

To Fling, e. n. 

1 . To bounce ; to wince ; to fly into violent 
and irregular motions. 

1 ne angry beast 

Began to kick, and ding, and wince. 

As if h'had been beside bis sense. Budihras. 

Their consciences are galled by it, and this 
makes them wince and fling as if they bad some 
mettle. TiUotMon, 

2. To Jling out. To grow unruly or out- 
rageous: from the act of any angry 
horse that throws out his legs. 

Duncan’s horses, 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, ^ung out. 
Contending ’gainst obedience. ci-i.— « 

Fung. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A throw ; a cast. 

2. A gibe; a sneer; a contemptuous remark. 

No little scribbler is of wit so bare. 

But hashisyftfig at the poor wedded pair.Addtion. 

I, who love to have a /thtf 
Both at senate-house and king, 

^lought no method more commodious 
Than to shew their vices odloos. Sw^i, 

Fu'noer. h. $. [ftom the verb.] 

J. He whotfaroivi. 

C. He who jeers. 

FLINT, a. t. [jdme. Bex.] 

1. A senii.pcllncid stone, oonpoeed of erys- 
tal debesed, ofs bhdddi gtey, rfone si> 
inilat end eqwd sabstai^ &ee finm 
veins, end nstnndly invested with e 
wluti^ crust It is soaiedme>*tnoodi 
end sstud, more ftequeoef fMS^ : its 
dim is vetions. ItisweQbnowtt^strike 
Sre with steO. It ie <u<pd in glass* 
naUqg. UmM FmiU. 


V hi 

5iearching the window for |ilmL I fini|ld_ 

This paper. Sludteep. Jalflw 

i#ltf the flgour whfeli the roCkfthi)# med; 
Aj^ will break upon a featherbed. Ck«M|btid« 
Tiheie Is the same force and the same mfreshins j 
rirtue in fire kindled by a spark from aiMnl, as if; 
it were kindled by a beam from the sun. smahUSer. 
Take this, and lay yoor,/^-edged 

111 fetch quick fuel from the neSghb'rlng wo^, 
And strike tlie sparkling fimt, and dress the food. 

Prior. 

2. Any rising eminenriv or proverbially hard. 
Vour tears, a heart of flkm 
Might tender make. Speneer. 

Throw my heart 

Against the^rnt and hardness of my tnvAtShdketp* 

FtrNTY. «*”. [from JUnt.} 

1. Made of ffint ; strong. 

Tyrant custom 

Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My tlifice-driven bM of down. Shaketp. Othello. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and Mack, 

Orew gibbous from behind the mountain's buck. 

Dryden. 

2. Full of stones. 

The gathering up of flints in flinty ground, and 
laying them on heaps, is no good hu^andry. 

* r'* 6 jBecen’iNoLHift. 

3. Hard of heart ; cruel ; savage ; inexorable. 

Oratitude, 

Through flinty Tartar’s bosom, would peep forth. 
And answer thanks. Shakeop. 

Flipp. It. s. [A cant word.] A liquor mudi 
used in ships, made by mixing beer with 
spirits and sugar. 

The tarpawliri and swabber 3s lolling at Mada> 
gascar, with some drunken sunburnt whore, over 
a can of flip. Benms. 

Fu'ppant. adj, [A word of no mreat au 
thority, probably derived from flip-Jlap.] 

1 . Nimble ; move^le. It is used only of 

the act of speech. I 

An excellent anatomist promised to dissect a 
woman’s tongue, and examine whether there may 
not he in it certain juices, which render it so won- 
derfully voluble or flippant, Additon. 

2. Pert ; pliant ; w^gish. 

Away yrith flippant epimgues. Thornton. 

Flippantly, adv, [from the elective.] 
In a flowing prating way. ^ 

To FLIRT. V, a. [Skinner thiiw it form- 
ed from the sound.] 

1. To throw any thii^ with a quick elas- 
tick motion. 

Dick the scavenger 

FlirU from his cart the mud in WaIpole’siace.5ici/l. 

2. To move with quickness. 

Permit some happier man 
To kiss your liand, or flirt your fan. Vortet. 

To Flirt, v, n, 

1. To jeer ; to gibe at one. 

2. To run about perpetually ; to be un- 
steady and fluttering. 

Flirt, n, s. [fW>m the verb,] 

1. A quick elastick motion. 

In unfurling the fiin are several little J|pl find 
vibrations, as also gradual and deliherataMwbigs. 

Spectator. 


FLO 

Flirta'tiok, m. s« Ifrom^VL] ^ quick 
sprightly motion. A cant w^ among 
women. 

A ifiuslln flounce, made very full, would glwi a 
very ngpfWthlt flirtation air. 

Tt rUT. v. *. [from To fleet ; cr from 
flitter, Dui. to lemove.] 

1. To fly Kwny. 

Likest, it feemeth, in tny simple wit. 

Unto the ftdr sttushliie in Summer’s day. 

That when a dreadful storm away hfld, 

Through the broad worid doth spread bis goodly 
ray, cpenscr. 

2. Toremove; In Scotland it is 

•till used for removing from one place to 
another at quarterday, or the usuid term. 

His grudging rimst did strive 
With the frail fietii : at last It flitted is. 

Whither the souls oo die of men that live ambs. 

Fairy Queen. 

So hardly he the /lilted life df>es win, 

Unto her native prison to retiun. Fairy Queen, 

It became a received opinion, that the souls of 
men, departing this life, did flit out of one body 
into some other. Booker. 

3. To flutter ; to rove on the wing. 

He made a glancing shot, and miss’d the dove ; 
Yet miss’d so narrow, that he cut the Cord 
Which fasten’d, by the foot, the flitting bird. 

Jjrydcn s ,Xti. 

Fear the just gods, Mid think of Scylla's fato^l 
Chang’d to a bird, and sent toflit In air. Pope. 

4. To be flux or unstable. 

Himself uphigh he lifted from the ground. 

And with strong flight did fprcJbiv divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too ^ 


Her flitting parts, 


„ iMble found 
and element unsound. 

Fafiy Queen, 


Before you pass th’ imaj 
^hile the spread fan o’ersl 
llien give oneji^, and alb 
2. A sudden trick, 


While the' spread fan o’ers^^^j^^Br^mog e^et. 


Hfive licence 


At the hedge ^ , 

Fur a sheet or a tMilU 

a. A pert 


Smirvt 


; voungllimey 

knave none 


Ben JoawtCt Oypeiet. 
none of his flirt gilb ; 1 am 


sttrvy . - , , - 

npm of bis skaini bbtes. Shaketp. 

Werai young Ilirai about town had a design to 
csit m M fif the fittUonable world. AdSiam. 


He stopt at once the passage of his wind, 

And tlie tree soul to flitting air resid’d. Bryden. 

Flit. a4j* [from^ef.] Swift; nimble; 
quick. Not in use. 

And in his band two darts exceeding^, 

And deadly »haTp,he held ; whose heads were dight 
In poison and in blood, of maiice and'feipight. 

o Fairy Q» 

Futch. ft. $. [pbcce, Sax, Jlyeke, Dan. 
Jkche, Jlvche, Fr, Skinner.] The side 
of a hog salted and cured. 

But heretofore ’twas tliouaht a sumptuous feast. 
On birthdays, festivals, or days of state, 

A salt dry flitch of bacon to prepare ; 

If tliey liad fresh meat, ’twas delicious fare. 

Vrydedt Juvenal. 

While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon ofiT the hook, 

Cut out large slices to be fry’d. Sw^. 

He st/menmes accompanies the present witu a 
flitch of bacon. 

Fli'ttbbmousb. M.S.J 



mouse. 

FLi'TTpfCiudE!^ (pin:, Sax. scandal.] An 
j|infi^&ult ; afailure ; a deeert. 
jK^nin telleSt myflitHngs, put my tears in»o thy 
^mowt. Psalms. 

ffPhm, n, t. [corrupted from JIox.] Down ; 
frir; soft hair. 

With his loll’d tongue he faintly licks his prey ; 
His warm breath blows lier flu up as she lies : 

ei uit - .t... I 


She trembling creeps upon tlie ground away, 
And looks back to him with beseechifig eyes. 

Bryden. 

Fli'xwood. II. s. A plant 
To FLOAT, e# «. [Jlotier, Fr.] 

I . To swim on the surflice of the water. 
When the sea was calm, all boats alike 
Sbew’d mastership in^to^. Skakesp. 

llie ark no more now floats, but seems on 
ground. 

Fast on the top of toase high mountain fix’d. 


78S 



FLO 

TlMt racii, being drowned and fimb, do 
(be ninth day, wlten their geB breaketh, are po- 
pular al&nnationa. Btown. 

Three bluat’ring nights, bom by the toutbern 
blast, 

I /bated ; and dlecover'd land at last Dryden, 

His rosy wieath was dropt not long before. 
Bom by ine tide 6f wine, and floating on ti»e floor. 

Dryden 

On frothy billowt thousands float the stream, 

In cumb’rous mail. Phttipi, 

Carp are very apt to float away with fresh water. 

Mortimer. 

2* To move witliout labour in a fluid. 

What divine inonsftrs, O ye gods, w ere these 
That float in air, and fly upon the seas ! Dmlen. 

Swift they descend, with wing to wingconjoinM, 
Stretch tiieir broad jdudies, and flikit upon the’l 
wind. Pope. 

3. To pass with a liglh irregular course: 
perhaps mistaken for Jleet or fleL 

Floating visions make not deep impressions 
enough to leave hi the mmd clear, distinct, lasting 
ideas. Lockt. 

To Float, v, a. To cover with water. 

Proud PncXvluh floatt the fruitful lands. 

And leaves a rich manure of golden sands. 

Dryden*i A?n. 

Venice looks, at a distance, like a great town 
half floated by a deluge. Additon on Italif. 

Now smoaks with show’re the misty mountain 
ground, 


"And Jhated flcldalie undisHuguish’d round. Pope, 
Tlierast parterres a thousand hands shall make : 
Xo f Cobhani conies, and float* them with a lake. 

Pope. 

Float. «, «. [from the vttb.] 

1 . The act of flowing ; the flux ; the con- 
traiy to the ebb, A sense now out of use. 

Our trust in the Almighty is, that with us con- 
tentions are now at their highest float. Hooker, 
lliere is some disposition of bodies to Mtation, 
particular! Y from East to West ; of whidi kind we 
conceive tiie main float and refloat of the sea is, 
which is by consent of the universe, as part of the 
dkirnalfotatiou. Baeoiti Nat, Hat. 

Any bodly so oontnfed or formed as to 
swim t^poB the water. 

They took it for a ship, and, at It came nearer, 
for a noat ; but it proved a float of weeds and 
rushes VEetrange. 


FLO 

Efance has a sheep* by* her, to shew tiiat tiie 
riches of the oountiy confined chiefly }n/Mciand 
paitufege. ^ JUfd^ 

3, A body of men< 

The heathen Unit had fled dot of yudeadiieeto^ 

Ntcanor by fipekt, fl Mae, xiv. 14 

4. [FromjjbceiM.] A lo^ of wool. 

A house well-furoishM shall be thine to keep ; 
And, for a flock bed, X ean sheer my sheep.l>ryden. 

To Flock, v, n. [ftrom the noun.] To' 
gather in crowds or large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen/ook to him every day, 
and fleet the time carelessly. SMtsp, 

Upon the return of the ambassadors, the poor 
of an Sorts flocked togetlier to the great master^s 
house. Knoltei** Hutary. 

Others ran flocking out of their houses to the 
general supplication. f Mnc. IH. 18. 

Stilpo, when the people^/loclefd about him, and 
tlist one said, 1 he people coiae wondering about 
you, as if it wore to see seme strange beast. No, 
saith lie, it Is to see a man which Diogenes sought 
with Ills laiit^iorn at iioon-day. Ba£m, 

Seeing the spirits swelling the nerves cause (he 
arm's motion, upon Its lesistance iltey flock from 
otlier parts of tlie body to overcome it. Higby, 
The wits of the town came thither ; 

Twas strange to see how they fork'd together ; 
i|3y confident of his own way. 


A pasMge for the weaiy people make ; 

With osier float* the standing water strow, 

Of massy stones make bridges, if it flow. Drydtn. 

S. The cork or quill by which the angler 
discofvers the bite of a fish. 

You will find this to be a very choice bait, some- 
times casting a little of it into the place where 

WaUon, 

r a level. 


your float swims. 



iliey^oat or floor, which 
Klpe deep. Mortimer. 


Baojnnt 


!l eighteen foot 
Flo'ATY. ai(f. 

on the surface. (w;; 

The hindrance to stay well is the exi 
of a ship, especially if she he floaty, 
sharpness of way forwards. 

FLOCK, n. 8. [plocc. Sax.] 



Each stron|3y t 

Thought to gam the laurel that day. Suckling. 
Friends daily /lock. Dryden'iJEn. 

The Trojan youth about the captive flock, 

To wonder, or to pity , or to mock. Denham 
People do not flock to courts so much for their 
nugesties service, as for making tlieir fortunes. 

V Estrange. 

To Flog. v. a. [from Aagrim, Lat.] To 
lash ; to whip ; to chastise. 

Tile schoolmaster’s joy is to flog. 

Flono. particip. passive, from To fling, 
used by Spenser, 

FLOOD, n. 8, [plob, Sstx.flot, Fr.] 

1. A body of water ; the sea; a river. 

What need the bridge much broader than the 

flood? Shakap. 

His doraiiiion shall be also from tlie one tea to 
the other, and from the flood unto the world’s end. 

Psalm Ixaii. 8. 

Or thence from Niger flood unto Atlas mount, 
The kln^oms of AlnmiiiSor, Fes, and Sus. Mik. 
An dwellings else 

Flood overwhelm’d, and them with all their pomj^ 
Deep under water roil'd ; sea cover’d soa. 

Sea without shore. MilttnCs Par Lost. 

Arcadia’s flow’ry plains and pleasing floods. 

Dr^en's Virgil, 

2. A deluge ; an inundation* 

You see tliis confluence ; this great flood of vi- 
siters. J^sakesp. 

By sudden floods, and fall of waters, 
Buckingham’s army is dispers’d and scatter’d. 

Stakesp.Bieh.m. 

8. Flow ; flux ; not eb}) ; not r^x ; the 
swelling of a river by rain or inland 
flood. 

We seek to know tiie moving of each sphere. 
And the strange cause o* th* ebbs and floods of 
Nile. Davies, 

The general deluge* 


or beasts. 

She that liath a heart of that fine frame. 

To pay this debt of love hut to a hrotticr, 

How will she love when the rich golden shaft 
Hath kill’d the flock of all aflectioiis else 
That live in lier. Shahesp, Tvt^\h Night. 

1. A company sheep, distinguished from 
herds, which are of oxen. 

The cattle in the fields, aud meadows gnen, 
Those rare and solitary ; these in flock* 

Vasiuring at once, and4ai)road nerds opsprung, 

Milton, 


1. A company ; uBuaUy a company ofbinUf 


BstlrWf faifr^d with more than with one trmn ? 




It i, 

thinly inhkl 
5. Catamenia . 

Those that have 
or being delivered, est 
revelling (he huroouff 

To Flood, v. a: 


opliikmed that the earth was 
" Oxaflosd, Broumi 


fortvnrofmisctitying, 
yiaams of their jnbodi, 
their Kings. Harvey, 
lite Donttt] To 


deluge ; to covfiftraffiMtM* 

Where mcMlai** Me jSmtd late in S|9rin|, roll 
them with « bc|^ h|llw, Waih JUwtleMr, 


FI.OODOATS. 


Gate 


. i.%«raa^aitdM|^J Gi . 
m A»tite%iiMiai|w NwWiaiiiii ie 
closed or #' * 

the Heel itif tiMl'i hetlnly bSf’*'*' 
Deep in bb/eift, ««4 opened Hide .tM>Ml|«le. 

SpenssTm 

Hit youth, and want of expertentie bi miifitKne 
service, liad somewhat been ihrewdly touehed, 
even before ttm sruiovi mAfleddgstts of of^uiar 
fifatfrty were yet set open. wotton. 

The rain descended for forty days, tbs cataracts 
or floodgates of heaven befdg opmkd, . Bitntel. 

Flock. n,s, Ipfing s Oetnk:} 

1. The broad part df the andior which 
takes hold of the grouncU 
3. A flounder ; a flatmev &he 
FLOOR. # 1 . s, [ploTti Saate] 

1. The pavement : a pavement is alwara 
of stone, the floor of wood mr stone ; tne 
part on which one treads. 

His stepmother, making all her gestures coun- 
terfeit oiHiction, lay almost groveling upOu the floor 
of her chamber. Sidney, 

He rent that iron door 

Where entered in, his foot could find nofloor, 

But all a deep descent as dark as hell. Fairy Q. 

Look how the floor of hcav’n 
Is thick inlay ’d with patens of bright gold : 

There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an ausel sings, 

Still quiringtothe young eyd cberubins. ^kesp. 

The ground lay strewed with pikes so thick as a 
floor is usually strewed isdth roslms. Hayvta^, 

He wiunowetb barley to-night in the threshing 
floor. Ruth. 

3. A story ; a flight of rooms. 

He tliat building stays at one 
Floor, or the second, bath erected none. Jonson, 

To Flood, u. a, [from the noun,] To co- 
ver the bottom with a floor. 

Hewn stone and timber to floor the houses. 

f Chron, xxxiv. 

Flo'okino. n. Se [fromj^oor.] Bottom; 
pavement, 

The./tai)riap is a kind of red plaister made of 
brick, groutid to powder, aud afterwards worked 
into mortar. Addison, 

To Flof* e* a, {fwwn jfiap.] To clap ^ 
wings with noise ; to play with any noisy 
motion of a broad body. 

A blackbird was frighted almost to death with a 
huge flopping kite that she saw over her head. 

VEttrange. 

Flo'ral. a^AJUnroHs, Lat] Relating to 
Flora, or to flowers. 

Let one great day 

To celebrated sports and floral play 
Be set aside. Piter. 

Flo'renck. fl, t. [from tite city J?ereftce.] 
A kind of cloth. Diet, 

Flo'rkk, n, f. rSo named, sajrs Camden, 
because made w ficrentines,] A goUl 
coin of Edward 111. in value six stiillii^ 
Flo'ret. ft. s, [Jkurette, Fr,] A small' im« 
perfect flower. 

ftOMD.aiy,{fitridus,Ut.] 

1. Productive of flowem; covered with 
Rowers. 

3. Bright in colour ; flushed with red. 

Our bcaiYiy is in coloui' iiiferfoor to many flow- 
ers 5 and wiiedft U ttmsvflo^end gay, uiff fits 

The qniU^ oT blniPi « «> 

he fMi, .HieHltt teit tW^put 

7«i 



J o 

IL ; bfiltimil 

. mxM for] 

ihe«N^^lm«bjwti 
iHir oT tW proportion. ^ Ui^ifia* 
did, pray, tfiailMd youth dftttd, 

Whoaa spa^h you tow(, and gav« H W* tHiiihd ? < 

PiM. 

Floeiditit . E. t. ^firom^/l!w*t] tieih^ 

nets of colour^ 

Tbdrt is a fieriditjf in the face from the good i)l« 
geition of the red part of the blood. Flakier, . 

Flo*E1DNE&S. n* d* [(ram JkridJ] 

1. Freshness of colour. 

EmbelHshnient; ambitious elegance. 

TUougii a philoiopher need not delight readers 
with hi% Horidneu, yet he may take a care that lie 
disguat tliem not by Aatneii. Boyle. 

Flori' FEB ons. oiff, [florifer^ Lat.] Pro- 
ductive of flowers. 

FLORIN* n, #. [Fr.] A coin first made by 
the Florentines. That of Germany is in 
value 2s« 4(f. that of Spain 4d. 4d. half- 
ipenny ; thatof Palermo and Sicily 2s. 6d. 
that of Holland 2s. 

In die Imperial chamber the proctors liaTC half 
a florin taxed and allowed them for every substan- 
tial recess. dylt/fr. 

Flo'rist. ft. s. [Jleuriste, Fr.] A culti- 
vator of flowers* 

Some botanists or flomU at the least. Dunciad. 
And while tlusy break 

On the charm’d eye, th* exultinc^Zorut marks 
With secret pride the wonders of tils hand Thom. 

Flo'rulent. adj. [^oris, Lat.] Flowery ; 
blossoming. 

Flo'sculous. aiff* Ifioscufus, Lat.] Com- 
posed of flowers ; having the nature or 
form of flowers. 

The outtvard part ii a thick and camous cover- 
ing, and the second a dry and Jiotculota coat. 

Brown, 

To Flote. V. a, [See Tojket,] To skim. 

Such cheeses, good Cisley , ye fioud too nigh. 

Tumor, 

Flo'tson. fi.s. [From Jlote*] Goods that 
swim without an owner on the sea. 

Flo'ttbn. parf. [from Jlote.] Skimmed. 

Skinner. 

To FLOUNCE, v.n, [plomen, Dut. to 
plunge.] 

1. To move with violence in the water or 
mire *, to struggle or dash in the water. 

With his broad fins and furky tail he laves 
The rising surge, undflonnca m the waves. 

Addisun’s Ovid. 

2. To move with weight and tumult. 

8kk flouncing Flanders mares 
Are e'en as good as any two of theirs. Prior, 

3. To move with pasdbnate agitation. 

When I’m duller than a post. 

Nor can tha plaiiieit word pronounce, 

You neither lume, nor fret, nor flounce, Sw^, 

To FiiOVMCB. V. a. To deck with flounces. 

She was flounced and furbelow^d from head to 
foot; every dldioft was crinkledii mud 'every part 
of her garments* in curt. Jmmon, 

They have got into the fashinn of flaunting the 
petticoat so very deep, that it hndts like an endw 
coat of lutestring* 

Flovnck, n. «. rfrrai «1 m verb.1 AtO 
thiiw t^wed to m gamenli, «na hiqg- 
iiw toow, M as to awall an4 shake. 

Njf,Sfttad|esi*fa%i.tkinw^^^ 

To ehMHB ( • Awh(^< 

A Ml, wonld^ 


owyagneobl 


Pif*. 


FLO 

IVxa'vkobk. «. «. IJimder, Dsn. 

Scott,] The name of a smaU Sat 

.Oke the fimadtr, oat of Ike ftgriog'^i.la into 
the Are, CcMfid* 

Pioundm will both thrive and bseed hi any 
pond. Herttmer. 

To FIsO'under. r. «. [from^imcr.] To 
struggle with violent and irregular mo- 
tions ; as a horse in the mire. 

Down goes at once the horseman and the horse ; 
That courser stumbles on the fallen steed. 

And floun^ring throws tlie rider o’er bis head, 

Diyden, 

The more inform’d, the less he understood, 

And deeper sunk by floundering in the mud.Dn/d. 

He plung’d %or sense, but found no bottom there; 
Then writ and floundered on in mere despair. Pspe. 

To FLOURISH, c. «. Ifloreo, jbresco, 
Lat.l 

1 . To be in vigour ; not to &de. 

The righteous shall flouruh like the palm-tree. 

Pi, xcii 

Where’er you troad, the blushing flow’rs shall 
rise, 

And all things ^urtik where you turn your eyes. 

Pope, 

2. To be in a prosperous state. 

If 1 could find example 
Of thousands, that had struck anointed kings, 
And flourUhed after. I’d not do’t : but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not one. 
Let villany itself forswear’t. Shak^, 

Harry, that pro)>tiesied thou should'st be kinj 
Doth comfort tl^ in sleep ; Jive tbouand,^rts 

Shakeep, 

He was the patron of my manhood, when I 
flouriihed in the opinion of the world, thougli with 
small advantage to my fortune. Dryden, 

Bad men as frequently prosper and flourish, and 
that by the means of their wickedness. Nelson. 

S. To use florid language ; to speak with 
ambitious copiousness and elegance. 

Whilst Cicero acts the part of a rhetorician, he 
dilates and flourishes, and gives example instead 
of rule. ^ Baker. 

Ihey dilate sometimes, and flouridi long upon 
Utile iucidents, and they skip over and but lightly 
touch the drier part of their theme. Wattis Log. 

4, To describe various figures by intersect- 
ing lines ; to play in wanton ani irregu- 
lar motions. 

Impetuous spread 

The stream, and smoaking,^Mrtik'(l o’er hJa head. 

Pope, 

5, To boast ; to brag. 

6, [In musick.] To play some prelude 
without any settled rule. 

To Flo'urish. Vo a. 

1. To adorn with vegetable beauty 

With shadowy verdure fiourished high, 

A sudden youth the groves enjoy. . Fenton. 

2. To adorn with figures of needle-work 

3. To work with a needle into figures. 

All that I shall say will be but like bottoms of 

' thread close wound up, which, with a good needle, 

) perhaps may be ftonrwed into large works. 

^ Becoa’s rt^in* with 

4. To move any thing in quick 
vibrations by way of show 

And all the powers of hell 
Fhiu^*d their snakes, and mrd tiieir flaming 
bmadi. CrosAow. 

Against the post their iMer shields they c 
sword, and m the plastron push. 

, Drydens Jhv. 

5. Tq adam with awbrilishments of lan- 
tD gracChtlN!^ eloquence ostenta- 

Iva 

IW Ubourt of Hercilia, ihout^flouridied with 
much fidmbas matter ; yet notably set forth the 



FLO 

consent of all nations and ages in the apprebatkm 
ei the extirpating and debellating gian s, nuinsters 
and grants. Paam. 

At they aye llkrly to over^arisk their own case, 
to tlimr flattery is nardest to be discovered. CoUier. 

6. To adorn ; to embellish ; to grace. 

To bring yui, thus h*gether,^ ’Us no sin 
Sith tbattliejnstieo cf your title to him 
Doth flourish the deceit Shahesp 

Flo'u&ISH. ft. ». [flfom die verb.] 

1. Bravery ; beauty ; ambitious splendour. 

T call'd thee then vain flourish of my fortune, 

1 call’d thee then |>oor sliadow. painted queen, 

1 he presentation of but what I was. i^kesp, 

The/ourtik of his sober youth, 

Was the pride of naked truth. Crashaw. 

2. An ostentatious embellisbment ; ambi- 
tious copiousness ; far-fetbhed elegance. 

This is ti flourish : there follow excellent para- 
bles. Baron. 

We can excuse the duty of owr knowledge, if 
we only bestow the flourish of uoetry thereon, or 
those commendatory conceits wiucli popularly set 

forth the eminence of this creatine. Bnnvn, 

The apprehension is so deeply ri vetted into my 
mind, that such rhetorical flourishes cannot at all 
loosen or brush it out. More. 

Villaiiies have not (he same countenance, when 
there are jpreat interests, piauiiblr colours, and 
flourishes of wit and rbetorick interposed between 
the sight and the object. UEstrange. 

The so much repeated ornament and flourish of 
their former speeches was commonly the truest 
word they spoke, though least believed bv tlieni. 

^ Sermons. 

Studious to please the genius of the Umef , 

With periods, points, and tropes he slurs his 
crimes ; 

He lards with flourishes his long harangue ; 

’Tis fine, say’st thou ; what, to be prais'd and 
hang Dryden, 

3. Figures formed by lines curiously or 
wantonly drawn. 

A child with delight looks upon emblStes finely 
drawn and painted, and takes some pleasure in 
lieholding the neat characters and flourishes of a 
bible curiously printed. Boyle. 

They were intended only for ludicrous orna- 
ments of nature, like the Junaishes about a great 
letter that signify nothing, but are made only to 
delight the eye. More against Atheism^ 

Flo'urishbr. n: s . [from^timA] One 
that 18 in prime or in prosperity. 

They count him of the green-haired cld, they 
may, or in his flow’r ; 

For not our greatest flmarisher can equal him in 
pow’r. Chapmssn. 

To FI OUT. V. a. [JiuytefL 
Fri^ck.] To * 
with mockery 

You must >»^|#®«iifficiency. Shsskeep. 
Ihe l^jffcertiiiKrtiters jiout the ifky, 

r rmople cold. Shahesp. Maeheth. 
d us when he begg’d our voices ; 
ly be flouted us downright. Shak. 

ided at her, that she should be so imriio* 
to write to one she knew would j^owt her.Skafc. 
rbillida flouts me. Waltons Angler. 

To Flout, e. n. To practise mockery ; to 
behave with contempt ; to sneer. 

Tliough nature hath given us wit to flout at for- 
tune, hath not fortune sent in this fool to cut off 



this argument ? 


Shakeep. 


argui^nl 

With talents well endu'd 
To be scurrilous and rude ; 

Wlien you pertly raise your snout, 

Fleer aud gibe, and laugh and flaut. Suijl. 

Flout, it. s. [from the verb.] A mock ? 
an insult ; a word or act of contempt. 

He would ask of those that had been at the 
other’s table, Tell truly, was there never a flout 
or dry blow gis^en ? 'Bacots. 
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Slitt opened It, and mad h out, 

With many a amUe ioeikjulilMtt. Uudibrat, 
Tbeir 4um am bait'd againat a bittgr /hut ; 
Snad, tf yott plaa>a4 httt yau ahall snari without. 

iMrydcn* 

How many and Jean mutt I eipose my- 
•elf toby tbit idSantance ^ How thall 1 aniwur 


tuch an old aeqaaiiltanoe wiien he intiiei me to 
au intampewtc oup? Cukmy*i Sermom* 

Flo'utkr. ft« f. ffrom JIaut.] One who 
jeers. 

To FLOW. V, n. jjrlopan. Sax ] 

1. To run or spread as water. 

The ffod Hin I, whom yellow water fhwt 

Around them fields, and fattens at it goei.Hrydrn. 

Fields of liuht and liquid etlier /towt 
Purg'd from the pond'nms dregs of earth below. 

Drvden. 

Bndless tears Jliiw down in streams. 

2. To run: opposed to otanding waters. 

With osier noats the standing water ttrow ; 

Of massy stones make bridges, if it^w. JDrj^en. 

3. To rise; not to ebb. 

I1)is river hath thrice riow’d, no abb between. 

Shakatp* 

4. To melt. 

Oh that thou would'st rent the heavens, that 
tlte mountains might How down at thy prenence. 

It. Ixlv. 1 

5. To proceed ; to issue. 

ril une that tongue 1 have : if wit d/)u>from*t, 
f nhnii do good. Sutke^, Winter t Tale. 

fhc knoMi ledge drawn from experience is quite 
of another kind from that which /knot from 8i)ecu< 
luUon or discourse. Amtk 

6. To glide smoothly without asperity : tut, 
a fl/omng period. 

Tliis discourse of Cyprian, and the flowers of I 
rhetorick in it, siiew iuiii to have been of a i^ut ' 
wit and yZoidfig eloquence. Rakewillon Prowknee. 

7. To Write smoothly ; to spmk volubly 

Virgil is aweat wndjmnng in hts hexameters. 

Dryden. 

Did swaefar smnids adorn my fiawtug tongue 
Titan ever roan pronounc’d, or angels sung. iRnor. 

A. To abound ; to be crowded. 

'Hie dry streets/liw’d with men. Chapman. 

9. To be oopioua ; to be full. 

Tlien shall our names 

Be m their flowing cups freshly remember'd. 

Shahetp Hen. V, 
There every eye with slumb roos chains she 
boond. 

And dash'd the riutputg goblet to the ground. 

tih la . 

Ha was aoatBawlMMfnotiiy mantle of green 
silk, interwoven with Spectator. 

To Flow. v. u. To overttirir|J|^|luge. 

Waieriug hops is scarce practicaDH^H|||ftL^<>u 
have a stream at hand to flaw the grojfjnlE 
JUTuffiater $ Hi 

Flow. n. s. [from the verb,] 

] . The rise of water ; not the ebb. 

Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of] 
the eartli, endeavour to solve the Jiowt and mo* 
tions of these seas, illustrating the same by water 


F LO 

Taacbbit k not gflm of words, tior tho <lrahi< 
ing of an hmnglaiyi ; bot an etetual piwouring 
that a man ktmr somathiug wtdeh ha ktipw noti 
bribia, or so know It battor. " ‘ 


FLO'WER. m. s. Fr- florto, 

Lat.] 

1. The part of a jdant which containf the 
seeds. 

Such are reckoned perfleet flmtn which have 

E ‘ t, a stamen, apex and stylus ; and whatever 
wants ffither of these is reckoned imperfect, 
rt flowertatt divided intosimnie ones, which 
are not composed of other smaller, and which 
usually have nut one single style ; and compound* 
ed, whieli consist of many floscuii, all making but 
one flower Simple flowen are monofietahms. which 
have tlie bt>dy of the flower all of one entire leaf, 
though sometimes cut or divided a little way into 
many seeming petaia, or leaves ; as in borage, bu* 
gloss : or polypetalous, which Itave distinct petaia, 
and those falling uti singly, and not altogether, 
as ilie seeming petaia of numopetalous flowert al* 
ways do : but tiiose arc further divided into uni- 
form and diiform flowert: the former have their 
right and left hand parts, and the forward and 
backward parls all alike ; but the diiform have no 
sueh regularity, as in the j^oueri of sage and dead- 
nettle. A mofioiietalotis diflbrm^ouei is likewise 
furtlier divided into, first, tenit*fistular, whose 
upjier )mrt resembles a pitie cut (tif obliquely, as 
in the arilostochia : $d, labiate ; and this either 
w jth one lip only, as Intlieacanthuni and tcordium, 
or witli two lips, as in the far greater |)art of Che 
labiate flowen: and hero the uptrer lip it soiuc- 
times turned upwards, and so tiinrs the convex 
part downwards, as in the charoteeissui : but most 
cummutiiy tlie upper lip is convex above, and 
turns the hollow part down to its fellow below, 
and represents a kind of belniet, or monkshood ; 
and from thence these are froquendy called gal- 
leate, cucullate, and galericulate flowert ; and in 
this form are Che flowert of the latmum, and roost 
verticiliate plants. Sometimes tlie laiiijum is in- 
tire, and sometimes jagged or divided. 3d, Cor- 
idculate ; that is, such nuliow flowert as have on 
their upper part a kind of spur, or little hum. as 
the liiiana, delphtnura, Ac. and the carniculum, 
or calcar, it always impervious at the tip or point. 
Compounded flowert are, first, discous, or aitcoi- 
dal ; that is, wiiotc fiosculi are |et so close, thick, 
and oven, as to make the surface of the flower 
plain and flat, which, because of its round form, 
will be like a discus ; which disk is sometimes ra- 
diated, when there is a row of petaia standing 
round in the disk, like the points of a star, as in 
the inairicaria, chatnmmeluni, Ac and sometimes 
naked, having no such radiating leaves round the 
limb of its disk, as in the tanacetum : plani* 

foliuus, which is composed of plain flowertt set 
twthcr in circular rows round the centre, and 
whose face is usually iodenui^ notched, and 
jagged, as the hieracla. 3d» Fistular, which is 
compounded of tong hollow tittle flowert, like 
pipes, all divided Into Urge jags at the ends. Im- 
perfect flowert, because they want the petaia, are 
colled stamineous, apetalous, and capilaoeous ; 
and those wtitch hang pendulous by fine threads, 
tike the jttU, are byTournefort called amentace- 
ous, and V 



ill a bowl, that rises or falls aocordinc to the mo- 
tion of the vessel. Brown t Vulg. Err. 

Ibe ebb of tides, and their mysterious flow, 

We at art's elements shall understand. Dryden. 

S. A sudden plenty or abundance. 

llie noble power sufifering bravely is as far 
above that of enterprising greatly, at an unble- 
mished conscience and inflexible resolution are 
above gn accidental flam of spirits, or a sudden 
ude of blood. Pope. 

S. A st^ieam of diction; volubility of| 
tongue. 


by Tournefort 

wscall them ctts*tail. The term cam- 

e niforaiis la used for such as are h) the shape of a 
11, and Infundibuliforiulf for such m are in the 
p form of a funnel. Miller. 

j JM EL Ovod men’s lives 

^ VMkbriore the 

5VlftSk s#rc th ey sicken. Sfmkt^. Maebeth. 

Wtin tresses tom, 

The riympninHl^gbt shade of tangled thickets 
rnmimrWt MSten. 

Beauteous jloistbs arhy do we sproad 
Upon the iuonatneiii||ri| the degd. Cowley* 
Tbouf' *1 the sameHiVitii alI*diflPhsl ve rays j 

Blush in the rose, and kuhg diamottd blase. 

We praise the stronger mil of his jmwer, 

And always set the gem MMfe tSbo flower. Pape. 

If the btoasom of tbe|P|R be of most import- 
ance, we call U a Jhwep\ $hbb are daisies, tulips, 
and carnations. Wotti. 

2* An ornament ; an embellishment. 


FLO 

TteiioMmtittklily 

igpiimandliismia 

a sweet and powerful ontfc 
Troth pimds ne>l 9 S(^l|jf spa<^ 

5. Tba prime ; the Aonr Why pm, 

Alas T yeung man, ijiq|ra pan ne’er hi 
long i 

In flower of age you perish for.a sang, l>pa. 

4, The edible part of com ; the med. 

The bread I would have In^flower, so as H uriglit 
be baked still to serve thoir necessary want* 

Spenter. 

1 can make my audit up, that all 
From me do buck receive the flower of all, 

And leave me but the bran. Shpketp. 

The flowert of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a sort of glue. Arbuthnot on Alim^nilt. 

But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fill’d, ‘ 
Next these in worth, and firm those unis ba 
seal'd ; 

Be twice ten nieasuret of the choicest flour 
Prepar'd, ere yet desceods the evening hour. 

Pope's Odyssey. 

. The most excellent or valuable part of 
any thing ; quintessence. 

The choice and flower of all things profitable 
the Phallus do more briefl^y contain, and more 
movingly express, by reason of their poetical 
form. * Hooker. 

Thou hast slain 

The flower of Europe for his chivalry. ^ Shake^. 

The French monarchy is exiiaustea of its bravest 
subjects : tlie jlVoiuer of the nation is consumed in 
its wais. Additon, 

6* That which is most distinguished for 
any thing valuable. 

lie is not the flower of courtesy, but, I warrant 
him, as gentle as a lamb. Shakegf^ 

Flo'wbr de Luce, n. e* A bulbous iris. 

Miller specifies thirty-four species of this plant ; 
and among tliem the Persian jhwerde luce is great* 
ly esteemed for the sweetness and beauty of its 
variegated flowers, which are in perfection in Fe- 
bruary, or the becinniitg of Mveb. 

Crop'd are the flower de lu^ in your arms ,* 

Of England's coat one half is cut away. Shak. 
The iris is the flower de luce. Peaoham. 

To Flower, r. it. [flmrir, Fr, or from 
the noun.] 

1. To be in flower; to be in blossom ; to 
blocEU ; to put forth Sowers, 

So forth they marched In this ^dly sort. 

To take the solace of the open air. 

And in fresh flouvriiw fields themselves to sport. 

« Faky Oman* 
Sacrod hill, whose head full high, 

Is, as it were, rbr endless memory 

Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was fbund, 

For ever with uflow'ikig garhiiid crown’d. 

Poky Omen, 

Then herbs of every leaf, that euddenflower^d, 
Op'ning their various colours. JilUiim. 

Mark well the flowering almonds in the wood* 

If od'rous blooms the bwing branches toad. 

Vryd. Oearg. 

To leafless shrubs tUeJhw'ring palms succM, 
And od'rotti myrtle to the noisome weed. rope. 

2. To be in dm prime; to flou|i«h, 

W^hflome hi youth, mhea flowtr^d mj ytmilifal 

spring, 

like swallow swift, I wandered here and tliaie ; 

For beat of hee^ss lust me did so stingy 
That I of doubter* danger had no Ibar. 


This cause de alu’d ma dlmy youth, 

Within aloathsoiiie 

S. To froth; to msdAut us 

new bottled beer. 
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'Hose «bof A ikt w«t«r were best, and that beer 
did^aieer a iltUe ; whereas that tinder water did 
not, though it were fresh« Bacon. 

An eitreiae clarification doth spread the spirits 
so smooth that they become dull, and tlie drink 
dead, which ought to haTC a litUeilotomrtf . 

BacoiCt Natural Hiitory, 

4. To come as cream Arom Uie surface. 

If you can accept of these few observations, 
which have Jlowered and are. at it were, the 
burnishing of many studious and contemplative 
years, 1 here give you them to dispose of. Milton. 

To Flo'wer. V. a. [from the nouu.] To 
adorn with fictitious or imitated fiowers. 

Flo'weraqb. n. s. [from Jlower.] Store 
"of flowers. Diet, 

Flo'weret. n.s. Q/fc«ref,Fr.] A flower; 
a small flower. 

Sometimes her head she fondly would aguise 
With gaudy garlands, or fresh jCmWett dignt. 
About her neck, or rings of rushes plight F. Q. 

That same dew, which sometimes on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty eyes, 

Like tears tliat did their own disgrace bewail. 

Shakesp. 

So to the sylvan lodge 

'Fhey came, that Tike Pomona's arbour smil'd, 
AVitn fim'reU deck’d, and fragrant smells. Milt. 

Then laughs the childish year witli rima’rets 
crown’d, 

And lavishly perfumes the fields around ; 

But no substantial uourisliraent receives. 

Infirm the stalks, unsolid arc the leaves. Dryden. 

Flo'wergarden. n. s. [Jtower and 
garden.] A garden in which flowers 
are principally cultivated. 

Observing that this manure produced fiowers 
in the field, I made my gardener try those shells 
ill my Jlonergarden, and inever saw better carna- 
tions or fiowers. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Flo'wkriness. n.s. [from ^flotveri/.] 

1 . The state of abounding in flowers. 

2. Floridncss of speech. 
Flo'weringbush. n. s. A plant. 

Flo'wery. adj, [from flower.] Full of | 

flowers ; adorned with flowers real or 
fletitious. 


My mother Circe, with the syrens tliere. 
Amidst 


MilUm. 


ihc Jlow'ro kirtlcd Naiades. 

Day’s harbinger 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
1’he Jiow'ry May, who from her gieen lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and tlie pale primrose. MiTton. 
O’er his fair limns a Jiaxory vest he threw, Pepc. 
To her the shady grove, the jioxp'ry field. 

The streams and fountains no delight could yield. 

Pope. 

FLO'wiNGLY.-flr/v. [from^aic.] With 
volubility ; with abundanqe. 

Flowk. n. s. [fluke^ Scott.] A floun> 
der ; the name of a fish. 

Amongst these the fiowk, sole, and plaice, fol- 
low the tide up into Uie fresh waters. Carew. 

Flo'wkwort. n.s. The name of a plant. 

Flown. Participle of fly, or flee, they 
being confounded ; properly of fly. 

J. Gone away. 

For those. 

Appointed to sit tliere, bad left their charge, 
F/oien to the upper world. Milton's ParadSe Lost. 

Where, roy deluded sense ! was reason ,/2aion f 
Where tlie nigh majesty of David’s t^one ? 

Prior. 

2. Puffed ; inflated ; elate. 

And when night 

Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belialf^um wiininsolence and wine. MUUm. 

Is this a bridal or a friendly feast f 
Or from your deeds I rightly may divine. 
Unseemly flown with insolence or wine. Ptf*. 
VOL. I. 


FLU 

Ftti'cTBANT. a^j. [flueiuans, Lat.] 
Wavering; uncertain. 

To be longing for this tliiiic to-day, and for that 
thing to-morrow ; to change likings for loathings, 
and to stand wishing and hankering at a venture, 
how is it possible fur any man to be at rest in this 
fluctuant wandering humour and opinion. 

L’Eifrange. 

Tu FLU'CTUATE. v.n. [^tid aN>, Lat ] 

la To roll to and again, aa water in agi- 
tation. 

The fluctuating fields of liquid air, 

With all the cunous meteors hov'ring there, 

And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Pow’r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 

Biackmore. 

2. To float backward and forward, aa 
with the motion of water. 

3. To move with uncertain and hasty 
motion. 

The tempter 

New parts puts on : and, as to passion mov'd. 
Fluctuates disturb’d. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

4. I'o be in an uncertain state ; to feel 
sudden vicissitudes. 

As the greatest part of my estate has hitherto 
bfcii of an unsteady and volatile nature,^ either 
tost upon seas, or fluctuating in funds, it is now 
fixed and settled in substantial acres and tene- 
ments. Addison. 

5. To be irresolute ; to be undetermined. 
Fluctua'tion. n. s. [fluctuatio, Lat. 

fluctuation, Fr. from fluctuate.] 

1 . Hie alternate motion of the water. 

Fluctxiations are but motions subservient, which 

winds, storms, shores, shelves, and every iiiter- 
jacency irregulates. ^ Brown. 

They were causeil by the impulses and Hue- 
tuation of water in the bowels of the earth. Wood. 

2. Uncertainty; indetermination. 

It will not hinder it from making a proselyte of 
a person, tliat [owes fluctuation of judgment little 
enough to be willing to be eased of it by any tiling 
but errour. BoyU. 

Flue. n. s. [A word of which I know 
not the etymology, unless it be derived 
from flew of fly.] 

1. A small pipe or chimney to convey air, 
heat, or smoke. 

2. Soft down or fur, such as may fly in 
the wind. 

Flue'llin. n.s. The herb Speedwell. 

Flu'ency. fi. 8. [from fluent.] 

1. The quality of flowing: smoothness; 
freedom from harshness or asperity. 

Fluency of numbers, and most expressive figures 
for the poet, morals for the serious, and pleasant- 
ries for admirers of points of wit. Garth. 

2. Readiness ; copiousness ; volubility. 

Our publick liturgy must be casliiercd, the bet- 
ter to ]ilease those men who gloried in their ex- 
temporary vein mdjiueney. King Charles. 

We reason with such fluency and fire. 

The beaux we haflle, and the learned tire. Tickel, 

The commoix fluency of speech in many men,** 
and most women, is owing to a scarcity oL^pat- 
ter, and a scarcity of worus ; for whoeverJa^s- 
tcr of language, and hath a mind fidLiw Meas, 
will be apt, in speaking, to the 

choice of both. Sw^, 

3. Aflfiuence ; abundanoc^ This sense is 

obsolete. ^ 

Those who grow old 'thfluency and case. 

Behold him tost on seas. Sandys. 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Even all they wish ; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot so great a fliiney receive, 

But their fruition to a«stranger leave. Saindys. 

FLU'ENT. a4j. l/butu, Lat.] 

1. Liquid. 


FLU 

It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent^ but 
ttupified. ^ Bacon. 

2. Flowing ; in motion ; in flux. 

Motioii being a finent thing, and one part of its 

duration being independent upon another, it doth 
not fisljow that because any tiling moves this mo- 
ment, it must do so the next. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Ready; copious; vulubfe. 

Those have some natural dispositions, which 
have better grace in youth than in age, such as is 
n fluent and luxurious speech. Bacon. 

1 shall lay before yon all tliat's within lUe, 

And with most fluent utterance. Denham's Sophy. 

Flu'ent. n, s. Stream ; running water. 

Confiding in (heir hands, that scd'lous strive 
To cut th* outrageous jVuent ; in this distress, 
Ev’n in the sight of death. Philips. 

Flu'ently. adv. [from fluent.] With 
ready flow ; volubly ; readily ; without 
obstruction or difliculty. 

FLUID, adj, [fluidus, Lot. fluide,Vr.] 
Having parts easily separable ; not solid. 

Or serve they as a flow'ry verge to bind 
The^ttid skirls ol lliat same wat’ry cloud. 

Lest it again dissolve, and shuw'r the eartli IMUt. 

If particles slip easily, and are of a fit size to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body is fluid ; and if 
it be apt to stick to tilings, it is humid. Nexaton. 

Flu'id. ft. 8, 

1. Any thing not solid. 

2. [In physick.] Any animal juice ; as 
the blo^. 

Consider how luxury hath introduced new dis- 
eases, and with them, not improbably, altered 
the whole course of the fluids. Arbuthnot. 

Flui dity, n. s. [Jluiditi, Fr. from 
fluid.] The quality in bodies opposite 
to stability ; want of coherence b^ween 
the parts. 

Heat promotes fluidity veiy much, by diminish- 
ing the tenacity of bodies : it makes many bodies 
fiuid, which are not fluid in cold, and increases 
iUc fluidity of tenacious liquids ; as of oil,'*balsBiii, 
and honey; and thereby decreases thdr resist- 
ance. ^ .... 

A disease opposite to this spissitude is too great 
fluidity, Arhutkmd, 

Flu'idness. n. s. [from fluid.] That 

quality in bodies opposite to stability. 

What if we should say that fluidness and sta- 
bility depends so much upon the texture of the 
parts, that by the change of tliat texture the 
same parts may be made to constitute either a 
fluid or a dry body, and that permanently too ? 

Boyle. 

Fli/mmbry. n. s. A kind of food m^e 
by coagulation of wbeatflower Qg-nnt ^ 
meal. 

Milk and flummeryA 

UOCM. 

Fhvvo.jDfotiAfm and preterite of ^ng. 
Th pif Brt out. 

jpiSial statues the Roman themselves flung in- 
tjfpwB river, when they would revenge tliemselvcs. 


on Italy. 

irOR. n. s. [Lat.] 

1. A fluid state. 

The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
strongly, and arc of such a smallness as renders 
them most susceptible of those agitations which 
keep liquors in a fluor, are most easily separated 
and rarened into vapours. Niton's Opt. 

2. Catamenia. 

Flu'rry. n. s. 

\ . A gust or storm of wind ; a hasty blast. 

The boat was overset by a sudden flurry from 
the North. ^ ^ Sw^t. 

2. Hurry ; a violent commotion. 

To FLUSH. V. II. [fluysen, Dut to flow; 
fiu*, at flux, Fr J 
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FLU 

!• To iBow #lth violence^ 

Tlie pulse of the heart he attributes to an ebul- 
iitioii and ludden expaustoQ of the blood in the 
ventricles, after the ntaiioer of the milk, which, 
being heated to such a degree, doth suddenly, and 
all at once, up and run over the vessel. Ray, 
Xifiutkci viuleutiy out of tiic cock for about tt 
quart, and then itops. MurHmer^i tiwbtmdry 

SL To come in haste. 

If the place but affords 
Any store of lucky birds. 

As X make Vm fo Jiu$ht 
Each owl out of his bush. Ben Jonton^iOvdt. 

3. To glow in the skin ; to produce a co- 
lour in the face by a sudden afflux of 
blood. It is properly used of a sudden 
or transient heat of countenance ; not 
of a settled complexion. 

Ere yet the salt uf most unrighteous tears 
Had left the fiutkiug in her gauled eyes,, 

She married. 6hake^>, Hamlet. 

Thus Eve with coutit’nancc blithe her story told, 
But in her cheek distemper flushing glow'd. Milt 
What can be more stguificanl tlmii the sudden 
pushing and confusion of a blush ? Collier. 

What means that lovely fruit ? What means, 
alas ! 

That blood, which Hnthet guilty in your fice ^Dry. 

At once, array'd ® ^ 

In all the colours of tlte Jliahing year. 

The garden glows. ^omson*t Spring. 

4> To shine suddenly. Obsolete. 

A flake of Are that fluthing in his beard, 

Him all amaz’d. Spenter. 

To Flu'sh. V. a. 

I* To colour ; to redden : properly to red- 
den suddenly. 

The ghiwing dames of Zama's royal court 
Have iaoes ji^'d with mure exalted charms. 

Addu. Cato. 

Some court, or secret corner seek, 

Nor Jimh with shame the passing virgin's cheek. 

Gayt Triv. 

ft. To elate ; to elevate ; to give the ap- 
pearance of sudden joy, 

As prosperous people, Jiuthed with great vic- 
tories and successes, are rarely known to conHne 
^ir joys within the bounds of moderation ajid 
tnnoo^ce. Atterbury*i Sermant. 

Flush. «/(;. 

I. Fresh; full of vigour. 

He took roy father giosly, full of bread, 
ilhalt his crimes brtiad blown, atid^ush as May; 
And how his audit stands, who knows, save 
Heav'n ^ Shahtep. 

I love to wear cloths that arc /lush. 

Not prefacing old rags with plush. CUavdand. 

8. Amuent; abounding. A cant word. 
Lord Strut was not very fiuth in ready, either 
Qg c lear old debts ; neither could he 

1. Afflux ; sudden ; violent flow. 

This is commonly rn mintifliirtifl : 
as, u flash of water. 

Never had any man such a loss, ctiet 
cr, in the jiudi of his extravagancies for # 
wife. 

The pulse of the arteries is not only caused 
the pulsation of liie heart, driving tlie bh , 
through tliem in manner of a wave or /(uik, but 
by the coats of the arteries themselves. Hay. 

Success may give him a prcsenl^ush of joy ; 
but when the short transport is over, the appre- 
hcofion of losing succeeds to the care of acquiring. 

Rogerti Sermont, 

ft. Cards all of a sort. 


FLU 

FLUTE, n. §, flutU^ Tt.flayte^ 

Dut] 

1. A musical pipe ; % pipe with stops for 
the fingers. 

Th* oaqi were silver, 

Which to the tune olJliUes kept stroke. SkaJceip. 

The soft complaining flute 
In dying i^tea discovers 
Tfie woes of hopeless lovers, 

W hose dirge is whisper’d by the warblin|^nte, 

iDryden. 

2. A channel or furrow in a pillar^ like 
the concave of a flute split. 

To Flute, v, a. To cut columns into 
hollows. 

To FLUTTER, e. n. [ploccpan, Sax. 

flotUr, Fr.] 

1. To take short flights with great agita^ 

tion of the wings. 


To Fli/ster. r. a, [from ToJhishJ] To 
make hot and rosy with drinking ; to 
make half drunk. 

Three ladi of Cyprus, noble swelling spirits. 
Have 1 to-night Jtneter*d with flowing cups. 

And they watch too Bfwcetp, ^hello. 


Think you've an angel by the wings ; 

One that gladly will be nigh, 

*T( wait upon each morning-sigh ; 

To flutter m the balmy air 
Of your well pierfiinied pray'r. Crashaw. 

They fed, and,flutt"nng, by degrees withdrew. 

Dryden. 

2. To move about with great show and 
bustle without consequence. 

Excess muddles the best wit, and only makes 
it flutter and froth high. ^ Grew. 

No rag, no scrap of all the beau or wit. 

That once so fluttered, and that once so writPope, 

3. To be moved with quick vibrations or 
undulations. 

Ye spirits ! to j^our charge repair ; 

The fluttering fan be Zephyretta^s care. Pope. 

They the tall mast above the vessel rear, 

Or teach tlic flHtt'rmg sail to flijat in exr.Pope*tOd. 

4. To be in agitation ; to move irregular- 
ly ; to be in a state of uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glorious 
victory was got, and how Tong we fluttered upon 
the wings of doubtful success, he was not sur- 
prised. lliTweVt Vocal Forest. 

It is impossible that men should certainly dis- 
cover the agreement or discemnicnt of ideas, 
whilst their thoughts flutter about, or stick only 
ill sounds of doubtful sigmlication. Locke. 

Esteem we these, niy friends ! event and chance, 
Produc’d by atoms from tbeir flntfring dance * 

Prior. 

His thoughts are very fluttering and wanderings 
and cannot be fixed attentively to a few ideas 
successively. Watts. 

To Flu'tter. V . a. 

To drive in disorder ; like a flock of 
birds suddenly roused. 

Like an eagle ui a dovecoat, 1 
Flutter'd your Volicians in Corioli. Shakesp. 

To hurry the mind. 

To disorder the position of any thing. 
Flu'ttbr. «.#. [from the v»b.] 

Vibration; undubition; quick and ir. 

a ular motion. 

I inhnite variety of motions are to be made 
a hi the flutter of a fan : there is the angry 
JhUtet,mimk^t flutter, and the Amorous flutter. 

^ Mlisede Relator. 

2. Hurry; np|||It$ disorder of mind. 


3. Confusion; 
Fluvi \'tick. 



liar position. 
[Jluviaticus, Lat.] 


Belonging to rivei% 


FLUX. n. I. yhumL Lat. Jhw, Fr.] 

1. The act offlowitiX^i^wage. 

The simple and prinmr tnotion b /frcjr, 

in a direct line frags tlMIputre of the fuel to its 
circumfeience. 


. FhY 

By the perpetual of the^eidds, a great pare 
of them is thrown out^ the body. Arbutkmet. 

2. The state of passiiig away aikd giving 
place to others. 

Whether the beat of the tan in anStnab witose 
parts are successive, and ill a Cufitinual flue, can 
produce a deep and perli^t gloss ^.Uackuess 

Bnwu't Vulgar Brrottre. 
What the slated rate of iiytrtwst should be, in 
constant change of atfairs, and flue of money, 
is hard to dcternime. lutcke. 

In the constituent matter of one body, turning 
naturally to another like body, tlie abjck or fund 
can never be exhausU d, nor Che flux and altera- 
tion sensible. If oodward. 

Languages, like our bodies, are in n perpetual 
fluXt and stand in need of recruits to supply those 
words that are CLiitinually falling. *tclum. 

3. Any flow or issue of matter. 

Quinces sUi\% fluxes of blood. Arbuthnat. 

4. Dysentery ; disease in which the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed ; bloody flux. 

Eat eastern spice, secure 
From hurningfluxes and hot calenture. Hulifde. 

5. Excrement ; that which falls from bodies. 

Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Shak. 

6. Concourse ; confluence. 

Left and abandon’d of Ins velvet friends ; 

Tis right, quoth he ; thus misery doth part 
The flux of company. Shak^. As you like tt. 

7. The state of being melted. 

B. That which mingled with the body 
makes it melt. 

Flux. ai(f. [flujnts, Ijit.] Uuconstant ; 
not durable ; maintained by a constant 
succession of parts. 

To Flux. v. a. 

1 . To melt. 

2. To salivate ; to evacuate by spitting. 

He might fashionably and genteelly have been 

duelled or fluxed into another world. South. 

Fluxi'lity. fi. s. [fluxus, Lat.] Easi- 
ness of separation of parts ; possibility 
of liquefaction. 

Experiments seem to teach, thdt the supporad 
aversatioii of nature to a vacuum i«( hut accid^Ual, 
or in cuiisequeiice, partlyofthe weightund fluidity, 
or at least fluxility of the bodies here below, Btiyle. 

Flu'xion. «. s. [fluxio, Lat.] 

1. The act of flowing. 

2. The matter that flows. 

The fluxion increased, and abscesses were raised. 

Wisemau. 

3. [In mathematics.] The arxthmetick or 

analysis of infinitely small variable quan- 
tities ; or it is the method of finding an 
infinite small or infinitely small quantity, 
which, being taken an infinite number 
of times, becomes equal to a quantity 
given. Harris. 

A penetration into the abstruse difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and fluxions, sat not 
worth the labour of those wlio design the learned 
professions as the business of life. Watts. 

To FLY. pret.^ia or^d ; part.^d or 
Jlotcn. V. n, [j^leogan, Sax. Tojly is 
properly to use wings, and gives flow 
and flown. Toflet is to escape^ or to go 
away, plean, and makes^d. They 
are now confounded.] 

1 . To move through Hie air with wings. 

Ere the batkath lioion , 

His clobtef d flight. Skekeu. Madteth. 

Fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heaved, i ^ Gen. i. fO. 

These men's liaatinera the wader sort of you 
do not commetid : ye with they had held thcni- 
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longtt to dangerpuil^ 

the mihen «l the eeuae bid h^n 

graim* Hmtfri 

S To pm thYottgli t]ie iir* 

Min it bora unto trouble, at the tparkt^V ^ 
ward. M, v. 

a. To pm away, with the idea of swift- 
ness or escape. 

Ev'n a romance, a tune, a rhime. 

Help thee to pant the tedious tiiue, 

Which else would on thy hand remain ; 

Though Jiown, it ne'eritokt buck again. Prior, 

4^ To pass switUy. 

The tcouts with flwng speed 
Return, and through the city spread the newt.Hrt/. 

Karih rolls back beneath* the jiying steed. Pope. 

5. To wove with rapidity. 

As striplings whip the ton for sport, 

On the Hiiiooth pavement of an eiiiptv court, 

The wooden engine Jites and whiHs about. Dryd 

0, To part with violence 

Glad to catch this good occasion, 

Most thoroughly to be winnow'd, where mv chaff 
And corn shall fip asunder. ^ Sltakesp. 

He bassas heads, to save his own, made Hy ; 
And now, the sultan to preserve, must die. Waller. 

7. To break ; to shiver ; to burst asunder 
with a sudden explosion. 

Behold, a frothy suostance rise ; 

Be cautious, off your buttle Jliet, Swtfl. 

B, [plean, Sax. Jlichen, Germ.] To run 
away ; to attempt escape, [In this sense 
the verb is properly to Jlee, ^her\ fled is 
formed ; but tlie following examples 
shew that they are confoundetl: they 
are confounded oftener in the present 
than in the preter tense.] 

Which when the valiant olf perceiv'd, he leapt, 
Ah li<jn fierce, upon the Jiying prey. Spenaer. 

Yc shall flee, as ye iiora beiore the earth- 
quake. Zech. xiv. .5. 

Al.iailier escaped aud ^ed after Ha v id iSa.xxii. 

Whut vs under if the kindly beams he shed, 
lieviy'd the drooping arts again ; 

If science rais'd her head, 

And Hilft huiiiuiiity, that front rebellion Dry. 

He oft rIesirM to Jly from Israel's throne, 

And live in shades with her and love alone. Prwn*. 

I'll Hy frf)m shepherds, flocks, and flow'rypluins; 
From nhepherdH, flocks, and plaids 1 may rchiove, 
Forsake mankind, and ail the world bnt h>ve. Pope. 

9. Tofl^ at. To spring with violence 
upon ; to fall on suddenly. 

A servant that he bred, tbrill’d with remorse, 
Oppos’d against tiie act, bending his sword 
'I'o his great master ; who, thert'Ut enrag'd, 

Flew on him, and aiuongst them fell'd him dead. 

Shakesp. 

Though the dogs have never seen the dqg-kUlor, 
yet Uiey will come fortli, and fly at him. 

Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

No honour, no furtipie, can keep a man from 
beipg miserable, when an enraged conscience shall 
/ty at him, and take him by the throat. South. 

Thiif is an ace that flies at alt iSaming, and en- 
quires cspecliuly Into faults. South, 

JO, To fl^ t« (Ae face. To insult. 

This would discourage any man from doing you 
™d, when you will cither neglect him, or fly in 
mfme ; ana he must expect only danger to hitn- 
teif, StotfVt Drapier't Uuet's. 

1 1. Toflif in the face, 1 o act in defiance. 

Fly in nnturi'tfaee I 

•*<-But how, if tmXurefly in my fact first ? 

->»Tlicii nature's the aggressor. Hvyden. 

12. Tojlj/ cff. To revolt. 

Deny to speak to me ! Tbey^re lickf they’re 
weary, 

Tltey have traveli'd all the tilght t inssn fetches } 
1'he of revolt and off* SHdkesp, 

Ftewifutonoe wHhMa^umkllat} horse. 

To fly cut. To burst into possidlS; 


How easy is a noble spirit discern'd, 

From harib aud sulphurous matter that nfei i 
ta ooatnmeiies, makes a noise, and sduks. 


. Ben Jont, CatU, 

Passion is apt to rtiflle, and uride will fly out 
into contumely and iie^ct. Comer of FrienMip, 

1 4. To fly out. To break out into licence. 

You use me like a courser spurr'd and rein'd ; 

If Idy my fierceness you command. Dryd. 

Fapists, when unopposed, fiy out into all the 
pageatitries of worship . but when they are hard 
pressed hy argumcnls, lie close intrenched behind 
the coun^ <if Trent. Dryden. 

16. To fly out. To start violently from 
any direction. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the ceutr^, and every 
moment would yfy mt in right lines, if they were 
not restrained. Bentley's Sermons. 

16. To kt fly. To discharge. 

I'he noisy culverin, o'ercharg'd, lets fly. 

And butsts, unalmiiig, in the rended sky. Cranv. 

17. To be light fitid unincumbered : as a 
flying camp. 

To Fly. v, a, 

1. To shun ; to avoid ; to decline. 

Love like a shadow flies, when substance love 
pursues ; 

Pursuing that which flics, txid flying what pursues. 

Shakesp. 

O Jove, I think 

Foundations fly the wretched ; such I mean, 

Wheic they should l»c relieved. Shakesp. 

If you fiy physick in health altogether, it will 
he too strange for your body when you shall need 
it. Bacon's Essays. 

O whitlier shall I run, or which wayyfy 
The sight of this so horrid spectacle ! MUt, 

2. To refuse association with. 

Sleep^iei the wretch ; or when with cares op- 

prest, 

And his toss’d limbs are weary 'd into rest, 

Then dreams invade. * Dryden's Juvenal. 

Nature flies him like enchanted ground, ib^den 

3. To quit by flight. 

Dedalus, to fly the Cretan shore, 

Ills heavy limns on jointed pinions bore. 

The first who sail'd ui air. Dryden's iEn. 

4. To attack by a bird of prey. 

If a man can tame this monster, and with her 

fly other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is some- 
what worth. Bacon. 

5. It is probable that fleuf was originally 
the preterite of fly, when it signified 
volation, and flea when it signified es- 
cape ; flown should be confined likewise 
to volution : but these distinctions are 
now confounded. I know not any book 
except the Scriptures in which fly and 
flee are carefully kept sepaftite. 

Fly. n. s. [plcoje, Sax,] 

1. A small winged insect of many species. 

Ah flies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods ; 

They kill us for tlieir sport. Shahep. 

My country neighbours begin to think of being 
in uenerat, before they come to think of the^y 
tbmr sheep, or the tores in their corn. , 

To prevent the fly, some propose to sow aslie|| r O . 
with ilic teed. Aiortimcrs Hudjfmdey, 

To heedless flies the window provcj ^ , 

A constant death. j^jljuyMj!mflhtinner , 

2. That part of a machinJHP|pTO' being 
put into a quick motiilPYSgukte and 
equalises the motit^ff the rest. 

If we suppose a man»d in place of the weight, 
it were easy, by a sism hair fastened unto the 
fly or balance ‘of thia;^k, to draw him up from 
the ground. • wUkins. 

a. That part of which points how 

the wind blows. 

To Fly'blow. ».*< [fltf and blow.] To 
taint with flies ; to nil with magj^s. 


F O A 

1 am unwilling to believe that he 4e«I|ras to play 
tricks, and toftwlow my words, to make others 
dlstasto them. StUBiygjleet, 

like a/lybkaen cake of tallow : 

Oi^ pn parchment, ink turn’d yellow. Sw^, 
'So morning insects, that in rattek begun, 

Shine, bus, and flyblow ia tl»e setting sun. Pepe. 

Fly'boat. n, $, [fly and boat.] A kind 
of vessel nimble and for sailing. 

Flyca’tchee. n. #. [fly and catch.] 
One that hunts files. 

Tliere was more need of Brutus in Domitian's 
days, to mend, than of Horace, to laimh at a 
flycatcher, Jjryden. 

The swallow was a flycatcher as well as tlie 
spider. VEstrange, 

Fly'er. n. «. [from^jr.] 

1. One that flies or runs away. This is 
written more frequently flier. 

Ihey hit ono another with darts, as ibe others 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
counter, but at the back of the flier. SandfsJour. 

He grieves so many Britons should be lost ; 
Taking more puns, when he beheld them yield, 
To save the fitert than to win the field. (Fafler. 

2. One that uses wings» 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. [In architecture.] Stairs made of an 
oblong square figure, whose fore and 
hack sides are parallel to each other, 
and so are their ends : the second of 
these flyers stands parallel behind the 
first, the third behind the second, and 
so are said to fly off from one another. 

Moxon's Mech Exer, 

To Fly'fish. V, 11 . [fly swdfldh,] To 
angle with a hook baited with a fly, 
either natural or artificial. 

I shall give you some directions torflyflshmg. 

Watsim. 


FOAL. ft. s. [pola. Sax ] The offspring 
of a mare, or other beast of burthen. 
The custom now is to use colt for a 
young horse, and foal for a young mare ; 
but Uiere was not originally any such 
distinction. 

Also flew his steed, 

And with hb winged lieeis did tread the wind, 

As he had been a/sa/ of Pegasus's kind. F. Q. 

Twenty alie-usses and ttajhals. Gen. xxxii. 15. 

To Foal. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bring forth. Used of mores. 

Give my horse to Timon : it/«i6 me straight 
Ten able horses. ‘ 

Such colts as are_ 

Of generous race, a 

jr'FoAr.fBj^ be d»b,mhenea"^ 
the fiwitiii. ivied of beasts of burthen. 

mber take your mares into the 
I, wltere keep iliem 'tin Uiey foai, 

Mfartmer's Husbandry. 

ALBIT. 7 
ALFOOT. J 

FOAM. n. s. [pun, ^ _ 

substance which agitation or fermen- 
tation gathers on the top of liquors ; 
froth; spume. 

The foam upon the water. Dm. x. 7. 

Whitening down ihcir mossy tinctur'd btream 
Descends the billowy /oom. Thomson's Sprtug. 

To Foam. e. n. [from the noun.J 

1. Tofboth; to gather foam. 

What a beard of ibt general's cut will do 
among fiMMaiftf bottles and ale-wash’d wit**, is 
wonderful. idutkesp. Henry V. 

Cassar fell down in the market-plaoe, and 
foam'd at mouth, and was spaecLlesi. Sftakesp, 
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Plants. 

Sax.] The white 



FO C 

To JPiJJm bitth the/ocMittfY bowl he erown*d. 
And sprinklMTaree hbati >ni on the gronnd.Pi^. 
Upon Bjiaifiing horie 

There foUowM strait a inaii of royal port. Rowe, 
2. To be in mge ; to be violently agitated* 
He^methy and gntshethwith his teetti. 

Mark, ix. 11. 

Fo'amy* [from foam.] Covered 

with foam ; ^otny. 

More white than Neptune’s Joamy face, 

When stmggline rocks he would eru brace. Stdnry. 

Behold how high the foamy billows ride ! 

"Hie wiudt and waves are on the juster side. Dry, 

FOB. n. i, [fuppe, fuptacke, Germ.] 
small pocket, 
tv ho pick’d a fib at holding forth. Htidibrat, 
Whenwere thcdicewith more profusion thrown? 
The wclI-fiH’d Jt)b, not crapty’d now alone. Dryd, 
He put his hand into hisfcb, and presented me 
in Ills name with a tobacco^stopper. Add,i»on, 
Two pockets he called his fobs : they were two 
hn^ slits squeezed close by the pressure of his 

Orphans around his bed the lawyer sees, 

And takes the plaintiiTs and defcndaiit’i fees ; 
His fellow pick^purse, watchinjg for a job, 
fancies his fiii|ers in tlie cully ^ Job. Swift. 

To Fob. v. a. l/kppen. Germ.] 

1 . To cheat ; to tri A ; to defraud. 

I think it is scurvy, and begin to find myself 

fobb'd in it. Shak^. Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows standing in Enetand 
when thou art king, and resolution thus fidfod as 
It is witli the rusty curb of old father antiok tlie 
law. Shakesp. Henry IV. 

He goes pressing forward, ’till he vf as fobbed 
again with another story. VEstranf^. 

2. To fob off. To shift off ; to put asiae 
with an artifice ; to delude by a trick. 

You most not think 

To/oh ^ your disgraces with a tale. Shakesp. 

Iw they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 

To get their wives and children meat ; 

But these will not bejoifb'd ojf so, 

They must have wealth and power too. Hudibras. 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d, 

So mucii for wine and water mix’d I paid ; 

But when 1 thought the purchas’d liquor mine, 

Tlie rascal fobbed me o/f with only wine. Addioon. 

Being a great iover of country 'Sports, 1 abso- 
lutely determined not to be a minister of state, nor 
to he fobbed o^wlth a garter. Addison^s Freeholder. 

Fo cal. a((f. [from focus.] Belonging to 
the focus, Focus. 

Scbelharoroer demandeth whether the convexity 
or concavity of the drum collects rays into afocM 
point or scatters them. Deniam. 

Fo'cil. n. A [focile^ Fr.] The greater 
or less bone b^ween the Iwee and ankle, 
or elbow and wrist. 


Wiseman. 


[/aci7/e. 


Lat.] 

Diet. 


FOG 

4. Focus the Hfberbola. Apobitinthe 
principal axis, within the q^^mite hv-* 
^bolas ; fiom which jf any two right 
lines are drawn* meetir^ in either of the 
(^posite hyperbd^ the difference will 
be e(|ual to the principal axis. Diet. 
FO'DDER. n. s. [po^pe, po^p. Sax ^ 
Dry food stored up f&r cattle against 
Winter. 

Their cattle, starving for want of fodder, cor- 
rupted the air. KnMles*s History efthe Turks. 

Being not to be raised without wintering, they 
will help to force men into improvement of land 
by a necessity of Jodder. Temple, 

Of grass and fodder thou defraud 'st the dams, 
And m tlieir mothers dugs the starving lambs. 

Dryden*s Virgil. 
To Fo'dder. «. a. [from the noun.] 'I'o 
feed with dry food. 

Natural earth is taken from just under the turf I 
of the beat pasture ground, ui a place that has 
been well^odaered on. ' Evelyn, 

From Winter keep 

Well^der’d in the stalls, thy tender sheep. 

Dryden*s Virgil. 

A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three 
barns, with as many cowyards to fodder cattle in. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry, 
Straw will de well enough to fodder with. Mort. 

Fo'dderer. n. s. [from fodder.] He 
who fodders cattle. 

FOE. n. s. [pah, Sax. /os, Scott.] 

1. An enemy in war. 

Ere he had established his throne, 

He fought great battles with his savage^. 

In whicn he them defeated evermore. Fmry Q. 

Never but one more was either like 
To meet so great a foe. ^ Milton, 

. .^^rsecutor ; an enemy in common life. 

God's benison go with vou. and with those 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes, 

Forc’d by thy worth, thy foe in death become, 
Thy friend has lodg’d thee in a costly tomb. 

Dryden’s Fab. 

Tliy defects to know. 

Make use of ev’ry friend, and every foe. Pope. 

3. An opponent ; an ill-wisher. 

He tliat considers and enquires into the reason 
of tilings, is counted a foe to received doctrines. 

Watts on the Mind. 


Fgcilla'tion. ‘ nlm 

Comfort; support. 

FXyCUS. n. s. [Lat] 

1 . [In opticks.] T he focus of a glass liQie 

point of convergence or concourse, wharM^ 

the rsL\ 8 meet and cross the axis ^ ^ * wgetable. 

their refraction by the glass. 

The point from which rays diverge, or to which 
thy Converge, may be called their foctu.NevDt.Op. 

2. Focus of a Parabola. A pioint in the 

axis within the figure, and distant ftoni 
the vertex by a fourth part of the para- 
meter, or talus rectum. Harris, 

3. Focus of an EHpsis. A point towards 

each end oftbe longer axis; from whence 
two right lines being drawn to any point 
in the circumference, shall be together 
equal to that longer axis. Harris. 


Foreman, n. s. [from foe and man.] 
Enemy in war ; antagonist. An obsolete 
word. 

Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily spoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well. 
And ever ready for your fbemon fell. Fairy Q. 

What valiant foeman, uke to Autumn’s com, 
Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride ? 

Shakesp. Hen. VI. 

FaETUS. n. 8. [Ut.] The child in the 
womb after it is perfectly formed : but 
before, it is callea embrio. Quincif. 

A fiMu, ill the mother’, womb, diffen not 



[fog$ a storm.] A 
a moist dense vapour near 
land or water. 




You feiisuck^dlHlmwn by die pow’rfal sun, 
To fall and bliiitttSMH|de. Shakesp. 

Lesser mists and/H^sa those which covered 
Greece * ;ith so long <»HPpeit, present great alte- 
rations in the sun and iMOlli. Raleigh. 

Fly, fly, prophane/^f hence fly away ; 
I'aint not the pure streaigp^tlie springing day 
With your dull iufloeuce t Ins for you 
I'o sit and scoule uposi sMS's heavy brow.Cniih. 

Fogs me frequemly^hlilrve after sunsetting, 
even ip our hottest moath*. BWiosird. i 


.] The 
: or misty ; doudi- 


fuU of moist 


1 

FOI 

Fog. fi.s. [fagn gimsJ i or Qramen 

im foresta regie hcettur fro ftgagio. 
Eegee forest. Sebtitee.] Aftergrass ; 
grass which grows In Antumn o&r the 
hay is mown. 

Foggily, nde. Mistily; 

darkly; cloudily. 

Fo'gc.ness. n. s. 
state of being dark 
ness; mistiness. 

Fo'ooy. aty. 

1. Misty; douJy; 
vapours. 

Alas ! white we are wrapt in foggy mist 
Of our self-love, so passions do deceive, 

We think they hurt, when most they do assist. 

Sidney 

And Phmbas flying so, most shameful sight. 

His blushing face In foggy cloud implyi. 

And hides mr shame. Spenser, 

V\ hence have they this mettle ? 

Is not their climate fiigrv, raw and dull ? 

Shakesp. Henry V 

As cleere Phoebus, when some/og^ cloud 
His briahtnesse from the world a while doth 
shrewd, 

Doth by degrees begiime to shew his light.Broian. 

Let not air be subject to any foggy noisomencss, 
from fens or marshes near adjoining. 

Waltons Archttectur*’. 
About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by 
no means foggy, retire your rarest plants. 

Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

2. Cloudy in understanding ; dull. 

Foh. intesfect. [from pah, Sax. an ene- 
my.] An interjection of abhorrence : as 
if one should at sight of any thing hated 
cry out a foe ! 

Not to afl&t many proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion and degree, 


lings nature tends, 

Wl I 


Whereto wc see in all I 

Foh ! one may smell in su^i a will most rank. 
Foul disproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shake^. 

FOtBLE. n.s. [Fr.] A weak side; a 
blind side ; a failing. 

He new the foibles of human nature. Friend. 

The witty men sometimes have sense enough to 
know their omnfoibie, and therefore they craftily 
shun the attacks of argument. Watts s Lagick. 

To FOIL. V. a. \qffolerto wound, old Fr.] 
. To put to the worst ; to defeat ; though 
without a complete victory. 

Amazement seiz’d 

The rebel thrones ; but greater rage to see 
Thus foil’d their mightiest. Milton. 

Leader of those armies bright, 

Which but th’ omnipotent none could hnve^l d\ 

Yet these subject not : I to thee disclose 
Wliat inward thence I feel, not therefore/otfl’d ; 
Who meet with various objects, from the sense 
Variously representing ; yet still free, 

Approve the best, and fmlow wha^ 1 approve. 

Milton. 

Strange, that your Angers should the pencil^'/. 
Without the help of colours or of oil ! Waller. 

He had been foiled in the cure, and bad left it 
to nature. Wisenunfs Surgery. 

In their conflicts with sin they have bera so 
often foiled, that they now despair of ever getting 
the day. Calamfs Savms. 

Virtue, disdain, despair, 1 oft have try’d ; 

And, foil’d, have with new arms my foe defy'd* 

Dryden. 

But I, the contort of the thunderer, 

Have wag’d a long and onsuccettfui wmr ; 

With various arts and aims in vain nave tolld. 
And by « mortal man at length am/riTd. Dryd. 

2. [Fouiller, FrJ to dnS. 

When light-wingWayi 
Of leather’d cSpiAjm rfif w 


My speculative and ome'd initrumeiits. 


Shahetp. 
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9. To defeMi 

WhiUl t tun fttiWing doe olMiracttr» I «m 
croii’d ia my way fay «iiother,.«Qd put up mioh « 
variety of odd creftturon in faoth iexes« that ttiey 
fail the ic^ui of one nnotbeo and puazle the chace. 

ilddisen. 

Foil* n. #, {from Itie verb.] 

1. A defeat ; a miscarriage ; an advantage 
gained without a complete con^^uest. 

We of thy cunning had no dilTidence ; 

One ftudden fail shau never breed distrust. Shdk. 

Whosoever overthroweth his mate in such sort, 
as that either his back* or ihc one shoulder, and 
contrary heel do touch the ground, shall be hc* 
counted to give the fall : if he be endangered, and 
make a nanow escape, it it call’d a faU, Carew. 

So after many afoU the tempter proud, 
Renewing fresh assaults, amidst his pride. 

Fell whence he stood to see his victor fall. Milt, 

When age shall level me to impotence, 

And sweating pleasure leave me on the foil, 

Snuthem, 

Death never won a stake with greater toil, 

Nor e’er was fate so near a foil, Dryden, 

2. [fcKtV/c, Fr.] l-,eaf gilding. 

A stately palace, built of squared btick. 

Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 

Whose wails were high, but nothing strong nor 
thick, 

And go)deu/at7 all over them display’d. Fairy Q. 

Fame \% no plant tluit grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in (he giistering/oil 

Set off to tl? world, nor in broad rumour lies. 

Milton. 

3. Something of another colour near which 
jewels are set to raise their lustre. 

At she a black silk cap on him begun 
To Mt iotjoil of his milk-white to serve. Sidney, 

like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall shew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to set it off. Shak. 

The sullen passage of thy weary steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set j 

The precious jewel of thy iiome. Shak^. 

*Ti6 the property of all true diamonds to unite | 
theyoi/ closely to Itself, and thereby better aug- 
ment its lustre ; the foil is a roixtuie of mastidi 
and burnt ivory. GrewU Museum, 

Hector has a foil to set him off ; we oppose the 
incontinence of Paris to the temperance orHector. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

4. [From fouiller, Fr ] A blunt sword 
used in fencing. 

He that plays trie king shall be welcome ; his 
majesty shall have tribute of me : the adventurous 
knight shall use bis foU and target. I^kesp, 

Fo'ilbr. ft. s. [from foil,] One who 
has gained advantage over another. 

To FOIN. e. n, [/omrff‘6, Fr. Skinner.] 
To push in fencing. 

He hew’d and lash’d, aud/oi»’d, and thunder’d 
blows, 

And every way did seek into his life ; 

Ne plate, ne mail, could ward so mij^ty throws. 
But yielded passage to his cruel knife. Feuiy Q. 

He cares not what mischief he doth, if his 

, weapon be out : he will fain like any devil ; ho 
will spare neither man, woman, nor child. Shak. 

Then both, no moment lost, at once advance 
Aminst each other, arm’d with sword said lance : 
They lath, they/om, they pass, they stiive to bore 
Their corslets, and the thinnest parts explore.Dry. 

Foin* !!•<• [6om the verb*] A thrust; 

apudk 

Fo'iKiNQLY. ai». [ftom/otn.] In a 
{mnishing niamier. 

FoWn. n.«« [|soifon> jSax.] Plenty; 
abtmdanoe. A wori now out of use. 

Payjustly thy iMlmL whatsoever tboe be, 

Utoctfod msy « bminig tend^siofi to thea 

Jkm, 
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Be wilful to kill, and unskilful to store. 

And look for no faison, I tell thee before. Timer, 
Nature should bring fbrth, 

Of its own kind, all foisoh, all abundance. 

To feed my iiiAocent people. Shakesp. Tempest. 

As those that feed grow full, as blossoming time 
Timt from the •redness the bare fallow brings 
To tcemina /iHion ; so her plenteous womb 
Expressetn’liis full tilth and husbandry. Skakeip, 

To Foist, v. a. [fausser^ Fr.] To in- 
sert by forgery. 

Lest negligence or partiality miglit admit or 
fiist in abuses and corruption, an armideacoii was 
ap||«)iiited to take account of their doh.gs. Careio. 
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The triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundred fold, Mllief* 

To Fold, r. a, [from the noun.] 

1. I'o shut sheep in the fold. 

The star that bids llic shepherd fold, 

Now the top of heav'n doth bold. MVion. 

We see ifiat ihc Jolding of slieep helps ground, 
as well by their warmth us by their compost. 

Bacon. 

She in pens his docks will JhW, 

And then produce her dairy store, 

Wltli wine to drive away tKe cold, 

And unbuught dainties of the poor. Dryden't Hor. 

2. [palban, Smt.] To double; to com- 
plicate. 

As a vesture shall thou fold them np.Heb. i 12. 

Yet a little sleep,, a little slumber, a little folding 
of the hands to sleep. Frw, vi, 10. 

'i’hey he folden together as thorns. Nah. I. 10. 

I have seen her rise from lier bed, unlock her 
closet, take forth paper, fold it, write upou’t, read 
it, seal it, and again reiurn to bcd.^ ipuahesp. 

Conscious of its own impotence, folds its arms 
in desnatr, and sits cursing in a corner. CoUter. 

Botn^furl their sails, and stiip them fertile 

Tlieir^^ed sheets dismiss the useless air. Dryd, 

S. To inclose ; to include ; to shut. 

We will descend android him in our tirms,Shak, 

Witness my son, now in tlie shade of death, 

\\ hose bright outshining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkness folded up. Shakesp. 

The Arcs i’ th* lowest bcll^bld in the people ! 

Shakesp. Cariol, 

To Fold. v. n. To close over another of 
the same kind ; to join witli another of 
the same kind. 

The two leaves of the one door were folding, 
and the two leaves of the other door vterefokling. 

1 Kiu(p, vi. 34. 

FOLIA'CEOUS. a((f, [yb/tarcut, from 
folium^ Lat] Consisting of laminr or 
leaves. 

A piece of another, consisUng of an outer crust, 
of a ruddy talky spar, and a blue talky foUaceous 
spar. WoodMonFoss. 

Fo'liaqe. n. $. r/o/rum, hit. feuillage, 
Fr.] Leaves; tufts of leaves: the ap- 
parel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with 
fruits and jfoltoge, that run twisting about them 
from the very top to the bottom. Addison. 

When swdling buds their od’rous/oliage shed. 
And gently harden into fruit, the wise 
^)aie not the little offsprings, if they grow 
BSedundant. Philips, 

To Fo'liatb. V. a, [foliatus, folium^ 
Lat.1 To beat into laminas or leaves. 

Gold/aliaied, or any metal foliueed, cleaveth. 

If gold hefoUated, and ] 
and Uie ligtit, the IkjiikA 

1. jWiuttt Vf beating into thin leaves. 

^V<^tion is one of the parts of the fiow- 

Jm, beinj 


Forge law, and ^uist it iiitosumf ti\-pUce 
Of some old rotten roll. Dryden s Don Seoastian. 

FofsTiNESS. «. 8, [from fofst^,] Fus- 
tiness ; moiildiness. 

Dress mustard, and lay it in cellar up sweet, 
lest Joisliness make it for table unmeet. Timer, 

Fo'isty. ai^j. [See Fusty.] Mouldy ; 
fusty. 

FOLD, n, 8, [i^eeb, pal^S, Sax.] 

1. The ground in which sheep are con- 
fined. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field 
Part arable and tilth ; whereon were sheaves 
New reap’d ; the other part, sheepwalks and folds, 

Milton. 

In thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain. Milton. 

2. I'he place were sheep are housed. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And Philomel oecometh dumb. 

And all complain of cares to come. Raleigh. 

3. The flock of sheep. 

And this you see I scarcely drag along, 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 

The hope and promise of my failingybm. Dryden. 

4. A limit ; a boundary. 

Secure from meeting, they’re distinctly roll’d : 

Nor leave their seats, and pass the dreadful /old. 

Creech. 

5. [From pilb, Sax.] A double ; a com- 
plication ; an involution ; one part ad- 
ded to another ; one part doubled upon 
another. 

She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So man j folds of favour t Shahup.Kit^Lear. 

The ancient Ej^ptian mummies were shrowded 
in a number otjblds o( linen, besmeared with 
gums. ^ Bacon^s Natural History. 

Not with indented wave, the serpent then 
Prone on tlie ground, as since , but on his rear 
Circular base of fisiagfalds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a sur^ng maze ! Milton. 

Let the draperies be ii^ly spread upon the bo- 
dy, and let the folds be larf>e ; the parts should be 
Often traversed by the flowing of u\e folds. Dryd- 

With fear and wonder seiz’d, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death with seven distinguish’d folds 
Of tough bull hides. Drydens Virg. AJn. 

The inward coat of a lion’s stomach has strong- i«u ,. . „ - -/.i. ** 

er folds than a human, but in oilier things bcmg the collection of those fugaci- 

niuch different. ^ ^ Arhuthm^ OU8 Coloured leaves called petaK wliich 

6. From the foregoing signification is - 

rived the use of fold in (x>mjMl|Aio 
Fold signifies the same • 

as twofold, twenty 

fold, twenty times 

But other fell into ground, and brought 
forth fruit ; some an homttd fM, some sixty Md, 

•ome thirty fold. Mi 

At last appear 

Kell bounds high reselling to the horrid roof, 

And thrice three fitd (be gates : three folds were 
brftis, 

Three iron, three nf adamantine rock. Milton, 

Their martyr’d Uood and ashes sow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where still doth sway 


constitute the compass of the flower : 
and sometimes guard the fruit which 
succeeds the foliation, as in apples and 
pears, and sometimes stand within it, 
as in cherriet and apricots ; for these, 
being tender and pulpous, and coming 
forth in tfie Spring, would be injured 
by the weather, if they were not lodged 
up within their flowers. Quincy, 
Fo'liaturb. n. t. [Grom folium, Lat.] 
The state of being hammered into 
, leaves. Did. 
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F&LtO. n. #. [t*ii Lit] A large 
book of which the pages are formed by 
a sheet of pi^per once doubled. 

Piutnbinui ftad Pluroeo lest firogreii in 
knowledgf, Uiev bad read over more Jo- 

Um» Watts on the MM. 

fo*iAOUOWr*tt^.[folimt mortuunt, Lat' 
A dark yellow; the colour of a leaf] 
faded : vulgarly called philomoL 
A flinty pebbla was of a derk green colottfi and 
the eiteriour cortex of ajbhomort ooloar. 

Woadntssed on FoitUt. 
FOLK. n. 9 . [pole, Sax. vo/Jt, Dut. ; it is 
properly a noun collective^ and has no 
plural but by modem corruption*] 

1. People, in familiar languai^. 

Nevtr troubling him, either with askins ques- 
tions, or finding fault whh his meiaticholy, but 
rather fitting to his doloi dolorous discourses of 
their own aud other/o/k’f misfbrtune. Sidney. 

Dorilaus having married his sister, had his 
marriage in short utne blest, for to are folk wont 
to say, how unhappy so ever the chiMfen after 
grow, with a sun. Sidnty. 

Vif hen greatest art he spoke, 

Y« u’d think lie talk'd like other folk *, 

For all a rhetorician's rules 

Teach noUiiiig but to name his tools. Hudibrat* 

2. Nations; mankind. ^ 

Thou sbalt judge Utiejhlk righteously, and go- 
vern the nations u|>on earth. PsaGnt 

3. Any kind of people as discriminated 
from others. 

The river thrice hath flow'd, no ebb between ; 
And the old/o/k, time’s doting chronicles. 

Say it did so a little time before. ^ Skakesp. 

Anger is a kind of baseness: as it appears 
well m the weakness of children, women, old 
Jdlks, and sick Jolkt. Bacon. 

4. It is now used only in familiar or bur- 
lesque language. 

Old good man Dohson of the green, 

Remembers he the tree has seen, 

And goes withjoiks to sliew the sight 
He walk'd aud wore a thread base cloak : 

He din'd and tuft’d at charge of other fhik. 

Swift. 

Fo'lkmote. n. 9s [from /oUc and mote,] 

Thota bills were appointed for two specini uses, 
and built by two several nations : the one is that 
which you call fhikmotet, built by the Saxons, 
and signifies in the Saxon a meeting of folk. 

Spenser on Ireland. 

Fo'llicle. n. *. [foUicMlut, Lrt.1 

1 . A (xvity in any body with atr<mg coats. 

Although there be no eminent and circular 
faUicle, m round bag or vesicle, which long coii- 
Uinej^ this humour ; yet is there a manirrst re- 
‘ r from the liver into the guts. 

ML Brown, 

i. Foim is dYlMy itany, signifying 
•eed-vessels, capsttn^teninalis, or case, 
which some fruits and 
them ; as that of the alki 
laris, &c. 

To FOLLOW, v.a. [polyan, Sax.; 
ffen, Out.] 

1, To go after ; not before, or side by side. 

I had rather, forsooth, go bttore 30 U like a man, 
thntsfdhw him like a dwarf. Shakesp, 

Him and all hU train 
FoBonfd ill bright procesnion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his migiit. MUUm. 
What could 1 do, 

MntfiUmo strait, invisibly thus led ’ Milton. 

2. To pursue as an enemy ; to chase. 

Where ranks fell thickest was indeed the place 

To seek Sebastian, tlirougb a track of death : 

1 follow'd him by groans of dying foes. 

a. 'I'o accowpMiy : not to forwke. 

Yet doubt uui but in valley and in ulain 
God IS as here, and will be found alinn 
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Present, and of his presence many a sign 
StUl following thesu ftiil compassuut tn& round 
W| A goodness paternal lov^ nii ^ 

Milt. 



. .. paternal lovq, nii face 

Express, and of liU^stepi the tfiSk divine. 

Up he jrode, 

Followed with acohimation and the sound 
Symphonious of ten thousand harps that tun'd 
Angelic liarmonies. Milton, 

4. To attend as a dependant. 

And the three eldest sons of Jesse went end fol- 
lowed Saul to the battle. 1. Samuel. 

let not the muse then flatter lawless sway, 
lUorfoUom fortune where she leads the way. Pope. 

5. To go after, at a teacher. 

^ Not yielding over to old age his country de- 
lights, he was at tliat time JhUowing a merlin 

Sidney. 

Some pious fears the pitying hero paid. 

And follow'd with his eyes the fleeting shade. 

Dryden's ACndd, 

We follow fate, which does too fast pursue. 

Dryden. 

6. To succeed in order of time. 

Such joUow him as shall he register'd, 

Part good, part bad, of bad the longer scroll. 

MiUon, 

Signs following signs, lead on the mighty year. 

Pope. 

Is To be consequential in argument, as 
effects to causes. 

I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
And vciit’rous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
What yet they know mustJoUow, to endure 
Exile, or igtiumtny, nr bunds, or pain.^ MiUon. 

8. To imitate ; to copy as a pupil ; or to 
be cif an opinion or party, 

Where Rome keepeth that which is ancietUtT 
and better, otliers, whom we much more atfeci, 
leaving It lor newer, and changing it for worse, 
we had rattier follw} the {lei^ctions of them 
whom we like not, than in defects resemble them 
wlioiu we love. Hoo/ er, 

III pafteriis are sure to be followed more than 
good rules. ^ Locke, 

0. To obey ; to observe, as a guide or di- 
rection. 

If ail who do not JoUow oral tradition as their 
only rule of faith are out of the church, then all 
who follow the council of Trent are no Christians. 

Tillotson. 

Most men admire 

Virtue, whoydloip not her laws. Par, Regain'd. 

Fair virtue, should i JoUow thee, 

1 sliould be naked and alone. 

For thou art not in company. 

And scarce art to be found in one. Evelyn, 

10. To pursue as an object of desire. 

Follow peace with nil men. Hebrews 

FoUow not that which is evil, John, 

11. To confirm by new endeavours; to 
keep up indefatigably. 

They hound themselves to his laws and obedi- 
ence ; and in case it had hntu followed upon them, 
as it should have been, they should have been re- 
duced to (perpetual dvility. Spenser. 

12. To attend to; to be busied with. 


To tempt them to do vlwt Ip neltfioc for thdr 
own hor the good of gfeat 

misohiefi catutot kntJeUoWs Zfdfe. 

6. To b« oomeqiiHaiy^. M tv 

prraue.. 

I'bough there are of hate Mm tiomelifeet 
dwarfs, and soiuetimet giautg hi the work! ; yet 
it does iH}t JoUow thai ipni auck in every 

age, nor in every country. Temple. 

Dangerous fioctrine must nebesiarily follow, 

fmm making all political |>ower to be noibing 
else out Adam’s paiernai power. Locke, 

, To continue endeavours ; to persevere 
Then shell we know, if we JbUow on to know 
the Lord. iidcn 

Fo'llower. It. 9. [from follow.] 

I. One who comes after another ; not be- 
fore him, or side by side. 

Little gallant, you were wont to hen Jollowerj 
but now yon are a leader ; whether had you ra- 
ther lead mine eyes, or eye your master’s heels 
Shakesp. Merry Wives ^WMsrrr. 

No stop, no stay, but clouds of saml arise, 
Spurn’d and oast backward on the JoUower's eyes. 

Dryden. 

t. One who observes a guide or leader* 

1 he understanding that should be e\estolhe 
blind faculty of the will, is blind itself; and so 
brings all the inconvenieiicies that attend a blind 
follower, under the conduct of a blind guide. 

Sotttn'i Sermons 

3. All attendant or dependant. 

No follower, but a friend. Pope 

4. An associate ; or companion. 

How accompanied, can’st thou tell that? 

- > ith Poins, and other his continual Jollowets 

Shakesp. Henry iV. 

5. One under the command of another. 

1 hold it no wisdom to leave unto the Irish 
chiefs too much conimand over their kindred, but 
rather withdraw their ^hllcHfrs from them as much 
as may be, aud gather them under the command 
of law. Spenser's State of Ireland. 

^ And forc’d A^neai, when Ids ships were lost. 

To leave hisyollcnaertoii a foreign ormst Dryd.jEn, 

6. A scholar ; an imitator; a copier. 

Be^ejolbwers of me, even as 1 am of Christ. 

1 Cmntfiiofw. 

The true profession of Christianity inviolably 
engages all iisjolbwers to do good to all men. 

Sj>ratVs Sermons. 
Every one’s idea of identity will not be the 
same that Pythagoras and thousands of his fol- 
bsm have. Locke. 

The church of Smyrna professed they worthily 


loved the martyrs, as the disciples and Jolbwers 
T j .. of their exceeding great 




He that undertaketh and folbweth other men'i 
business for gain, shall fall into suits. EcHus. 

a Fo'llow. V. n. 

To come after another. 

^ famine shall JoUow close after you. Jer. 

WBypnte all that lead or JoUow 
To nm Apollo. Ben Jenson, 

Suclrs^fflkfei^These sqoUi every passion, 
Tlial la the nalfflBlUljelr l^^d* rebels ; 

As knowing 

3. Tobepoflterionritl'fime. 

i. To be consequeittiA;^ effect to cause. 

If the neglect or abrnfm examine 

what would really aqd tnake for his happi- 
ness mislead Him, the mlf^aMf that JoUow on 
it must be imputed to bb election. Locke. 


of our Lord , and because c 
alfectiou to their king and their master. Helson, 
The studious head or geii'rous mind. 

Follower of God, or friend of human kind, 

P(^t or patriot, rose but to restore 

The faith and moral nature gave before. Pope. 

One of the same ftetion or party. 
Fo'lly. n.9, l/olie, Fr.] 

Want of understanding; weakness of 
intellect 

This is feUy, childhood’s guide. 

This is el^dbood at Iw side. H aw k s werth. 

2. Criminal weakness; depravity of mind. 

Thiiik'st thou, that duty should have dread to 
speak, 

When i^w'r to flattery bows ? To plalnnett 
honour 

Is bound, when majesty fejbfiy falls. Shsllkesp» 

3. Act of negligence or pamon unbeoom- 
ing gravity or deep wisdom, in this 
sense it has a plural. 

Love is blind, and lovers aannot see 
The pretty /ollim that themselves commit; 

For If tliey could, Cu^d hfiMeif wcul^Mttidi 
To see me thus transformed into a boy. Ska k esf. 

Thy hum'nms felu. the pfedsingfoife, 

Des all negteoied^ eSt mUL ^ ^fHur. 

Leava taahtoWMeivllpaswjlim^ 

Wbom^olly plaasts,prwSSe|b^j»liN^ 
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FOItl^'N^. i).4|> [/mwMiM-, Lai 

- /iMWik(er,.Ff.] 

Ta choM with heat, 

kUid thtt livei, 

F4Mil0d b^pJlUi virtual power, and warm’d. Mill, 

t« To bathe with warm lotions. 

He fimmUd the head with opiates* to procure 
sleep, and a solutiosi of opium in water to fomerU 
the forehead.^ Arbuihnot 

To encourage ; to support ; to cherish^ 
They love their livings, and /oment their deeds 
no letf than pareuu do their children. fFottoa. 

Blame then thyself, as reason’s law requires, 
Since nature gave» and thouyoment’it my drea. 

Drjfdtn. 

They are troubled with those ill humours, which 
they tnemselves infused md fomented m them. 

Loche» 

Foment a'tion. n. s, [fomentation, Fr. 
from fo$nent.] 

1. A ^mentation is partial bathing, called 

also stuping, which is appl^g hot dan< 
nels to any part, dipped in medicated 
decoctions, whereby the steams breathe 
into the parts, and discuss obstructed 
humours. Quincy 

Fomentation calleth fortli the humour by vapours; 
but yet, in regard of the way made by tne poultis, 
draweth gent^ the humours out ; for it is a gentle 
fomentahon, and hath withal a mixture ut some 
stupefactive. Bacon*i Natural History, 

2. '1 ne lotion prepared to foment the parts. 
The medicines were prepared by the physici- 
ans, and tlic lotions or fomentations by the nurses. 

Arbuthnot. 

Fome'nter. n. s. [from foment.] One 
that foments; an encourager; a sup- 
porter. 

These fatal distempers, as they did much hurt 
to the body politick at home, being like humours 
stirred in the natural without evacuation, so did 
they produce disadvantawous effects abroad ; and 
better Imd it been, that the raisers and fomenten 
of them had never sprung up. Uowel. 

Fon. n.8. [Scott. A word now obsolete.] 
A fool ; an idiot. 

Sicker I hold him for a greater ^bn. 

That love's Uie thing be cannot purchase.^penfer. 

FOND. «. s. [fon, Scott. A word of 
which I have found no satis&ctory ety- 
mology. To fonne is in Chaucer to 
doat, to be foolish.] 

I . Foolish ; silly ; indiscreet ; imprudent ; 
injudicious. 

That tlie Grecians or Gentiles ever did think it 
a fond or unlikely way to seek men’s conversion 
by sermons, we have not heard. Hooker, 

He was beaten out of all love of learning by a 
fma school-master. J&sMan. 

Tell these sad women, 

*Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes, 

As /tit to laugh at them. Shal^, Coriolanus, 
Grant I may never prove wo fond 
To trust man on his oath or bond. Shakeep, Tunon, 

I am weaker than a woman’s tear, 

Tamer than sleep, /under than ignorance. Shakesp, 
hand tlioughts may fall Into some idle brain ; 
But one belief of all. is ever wise. Daviei, 

Tiiou see’st 

How subtly to deb^n thee 1 devise, 

Inviting thee to hear while I relate ; 

Fond / weie It not in hope of thy reply. MUtan, 
do/imd are mortal men, 

FaH’ii into wratli divine, 

As their own ruin on themselves t’ Invite. Af3k. 

’Twas not revenge fbr griev’d Apollo’s wrong 
llioee ass's ears on Midas* temple hung ; 

B<4/iNid repentance ofiiis happy wish. WaUer. 

But reason with your/bnd religUm fights ; 
rjfer piaity gods are Infinltei. Drgdai. 
This U/wid, beiwiue ft Is the wiw to cheat thy- 

Trifling ; valued by fblly. 


Vryden. 


FON 

Not wilh/ond shekles of the tested gold, 

Or stones, whose rate ore either rich or poor 
As fancy valqt* them. Shaketj^, Meat, for Meat, 
a. Foolishly tender; injudiciously induU 
gent. 

I’m a foolish fund wife. . Addiion. 

like Venus I’ll shine. 

Be find and be fine. Addison, 

4. Pleaaed in too great a degree ; foolish- 
ly deliglited : with of. 

Fame is in itself a real good, if we may ‘believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too find rfit, Vryden, 

I, find of my well-chosen seat. 

My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 

Some are to find to know a great deal at once, 
and love to talk of things with freedom and bold- 
ness before tiiey thoroughly understand them. 

Watts 

To Fond. 7 r. a. [from the noun.] I'o 
To Fo'ndlb. 3 treat with great indul- 
gence ; to caress ; to cocker. 

Howe’er unjust your jealousy appear. 

It does my pity, not my auger move : 

I’ll fond it 08 the froward child of love. 

Wfien midst the fervour of the feast. 

The Tyrian hugs, nod foods thee on her breast. 
And with sweet kisses in her arms constrains, 
Thou luay’st infuse the venom in her veins. Vt^. 

They are allowed to kiss the child at meeting 
and parting ; but a professor, who always stqnds 
by, will not suffer tiiem to use any /bnofinf ex- 
pressions. Swtfi. 

To Fond. v. n. To be fond of; to be in 
love with ; to doat on. 

How will this fudge? My master loves her 
* dearly ; 

And I, poor monster, find as much on him ; 

And she, mistaken, seems to doat on me.Shakesp. | 

Fondler. ii.a. [from /cm/.] One who 
fondles. 

Foundling, n. s. [from fondle.] A 
person or thing much fondled or cares- 
sed; something regarded with great 
affection. 

Partiality in a parent is commonly unlucky : 
for fondlings are in danger to be made fools, ana 
the children that are least cockered make the best 
and wisest men. L* Estrange. 

The bent of our own minds may favour any 
opinion or action, that may shew it to be a fina- 
lity of our own. ^ Locke. 

Any body would have guessed miss to have 
been bred up under a cruel stepdame, and John to 
be the fondling of a tender mo\X\er. Arbnih.J.Bull, 

Bred a fondling and an heiress, 

Dress’d like any lady may’ress ; 

Cocker’d by the servants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. SwU't, 

Fc/ndly. adv. [from fond.] 

1. Foolishly; weakly; imprudently; in- 
judiciously. 

Most shallowly did you these arms commence, 
Fondly broimht here, and foolishly sent henoe.6ka/c 
Siirrow and grief of heart 
Makes him speak fondly, likeafrantick man.^uk, 

Ficimis fondly advtsetb, for the prolongatiun d 
iife, that a vein be opened in the arm of some 
wholesome young man, and the blood ta be 
sucked. Bacon, 

The military mound 
The British files transcend. i nABw WWr 
For their proud foes^ that/od(|PH(«V d Uieir fate. 

^ ^ Pkilips. 

Some valuing those of flUr own side or mind. 
Still make themselves t^measure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we roam honour then, 

When we but praise omaelves in other men Pope. 

IfiKler those sacred leaves, secure 
Frotik common lighlMte of the skies, 


Hajimdbf thought ut might endure 
The flashes of Amelia’s t^et. Sw^i. 

2. With great or extreme tenderness. 


FOO 

Ev'n before the Altai engine clos'd, 

• A wretched s^lpli too Jondly interpos’d : 

Fata urg’d the sheers, and cut the sylph in twain 

Pope. 

Fondly or severely kind. Savtye, 

F^'kdness. n. 8. [from fond.] 

1. Foolishness ; weakness ; want of sense ; 
want of judgment. 

Fondness it were fur any, being free, 

To covet fetters, though they golden be. Spenser. 

2. Foolish tenderness. . 

My heart had stillsorae tooUsh fondness for tliee ; 
But hence t ’tis gone : X give it to t|m winds.ddu. 

Hupdess motlier ! 

hose fondness coiild compare lier mortal offspring 
To those which fair lAtoim bore to Jove. Prior. 

3. Tender passion. 

Your jealousy perverts my meaning still ; 

My very hate is construed into fandness.A.PhUips, 

Corlniia, with that youthful ak, 

Is thirty, and a bit to spare : 

Her Jonaness fur a certain earl 
Began when I was but a girl. 

4. Unreasonable liking. 

They err that either throudi indulgence to 

others, or fondneu to any sin tn^emselves, sub- 
stitute fur repeutaiice any thing that is less than 
a sincere resolution of new obedience, attended 
with faithful endeavour, and meet fruits of this 
change. Hammond, 

Fone. n. 8. Plural of foe. Obsolete. 

A barbarous t^pnp of clownish /one. Spenser. 

Font. n.8. [fons, I At fonte,Fr.] A 
stone vessel in which the water for holy 
bwtism is contained in the church. 

The prt‘sei)ting of infants at the holy font is by 
their godfatJiers. Hooker. 

I have no name, no title ; 

No, not that name was given me at the fiint.Shak, 

Fo'ntanel. ft. a. [fontantUe,lPT.] An 
issue : a discharge opened in the body. 

A person plethorick, subject to hot dofluxious, 
was Mvised to a fontanel in her arm. Wiim 

FONTANGE* n. s. [from the name of 
the first wearer.] A knot of ribbands 
on the top of the head-dress. Out of 
use. 

Those old-feshioned/bntaf^ei rose an ell above 
the head : they were pointed like steeples, and 
had long loose pieces or crape, which were kinged, 
and bung down their backs. Addison. 

FOOD. 11 . 8. [paeban. Sax. vtedtn, Dut. 
to feed ; feed, Scott ] 

l« Victuals ; provision for the mouth. 

On my knees I beg, 

That you’ll vouchsafe me rail 


Mach food is in ^ 

luwtfjl'iiuor thou hast vouohsafd 
f wme earthly fruits to taste ; 






■<d angels, yet accepted so, 
more willingly thou could’st not teem 
_ lieav’n’s high feasts t’ have fed. Milton. 
, They give us food, which may with nectar vie. 
And wax that does the absent sun supply. Waller. 
2. Any thing that nourishes. 

Give me some musick : musick, moody food 
Of us tliat trade in love. Shakesp. Ant. and Chop. 
O dear ton Edgar, 

Tlie/<»d of Uyr abused father’s wrath, 

Might I but live to sec thee iu my touch, 

I’d say, I bad eyes again. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Foo'dful. [food and full.] Fruit- 

ful ; full of food ; plenteous. 

There Tityus was to see, who took his birth 
From heav'n, his nursing from the Joodful earth. 

Vryden, 

Foo'dy. atff. [from food.] Eatable ; 

fit for woocL 
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To vetMlf, wine ihe drew ; 

And into welt tew'd teckeponrM/iady meiit,Cliypi. 

FOOL, !!• s. [ Jfo/, Wddi ; M W«nd- 
ick;/a/.Fr.] 

I One to iflMim nature has denied rea- 


son 


a natural ; an idiot. 


IMm Or U»I>VIICU | mi 

Do'st tiieu cell me fool, hoy ? 

•—AU thj other tides thou host «ven away that 
thou watt hdm with. Mafceap Iking Lear, 
The fool roaltitude, that chusc by show, 

N( I leaniing more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry nc)t to the inlerior.5fcah Merck, Fen 
It may be asked, whether the eldest son, being 
a foot, shall inherit paternal power before the 
younger, a wise man. Locke, 

He thanks his stars he was not born n fool. Pope, 

2. fin Scripture.] A wicked man. 

The fool hath said in his heart there is no God 
Ptalm xiv. 1, 

ti, A term of indignity and reproach. 

To be thought Jcuowhic, you must first put the 
ffH)l upon all mankind. J^aen's Juvenal, rr^aee, 
4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon ; 
a /jester. 

Where’s my Itbave, my fool / Go you, and call 
my jool hither. Shaketp. King Lear. 

1 scorn, although thdr drudge, to be fheirjool 
or iester. Milton. 

If this disguise sit not naturally on so grave a 
person, yat it may become him ^tter than that 
Joo/'t coat. Denham, 

6. To play the fool. To play pranks like 
a hired ^jester ; to jest ; to make sport 
I returning where I left his armour, found ano- 
ther instead thereof) and armed myself therein to 
play tht Jool, kidney 

6, To play ihe fooL To act like one void 
of common understanding. 

Well, thus we play the fool with the lime, and 
the spirits of the wise sit in (he clouds and mock 


Shaketp. Henry IV. 
s of freedom to be at lioerty 


1$ it worth the name 
to play the Joolt and draw shame and misery upon 
amaiTssetf? Locke, 

7. To make a fool of. To disappoint ; to 
defeat 

Twere as good a deed as to drink when a man’s 
a-hungry, to challenge him to tlte field, and then 
to bleak promise with hirai and moke a of him. 

Shaketp, Twelfih Night. 

7b Fool. r,n. [from the noun.] To 
trifle ; to to^ ; to play ; to idle ; to sport. 

1, in tills kind of merry Joohng, am nothing to 
you ; so you may continue and laugh at nothing 
still. Sftawtp, Tempett. 

F ool not } tor all may have, 

|y|||||lj||e^||^ glorious hfe, a grave. Herbert. 

he court-foois, those 
Uiat nave dtner iClralMouesty, you may fool 
witlial, and spare rtot/' Denham, 

It must be an industrlUtti fomA tkgt provides 
against age j and lie that/oob aws^t 
cither beg or starve in tlie other. 

He must be happy that knows 
sures of fooling. 

Is tills a time (or fooling f 

To Fool, v, a. 

1. To treat with contempt ; to disappoint; 
to frustrate ; to defeat. 

And shall it in more sliame be further spoken, 
That you exeJooCd, discarded, and shook od ^ 

Shaketp. 

Him over-weaning 

To over-reach but with the serpent meeting, 
Footd and beguil’d. Mibon’s Fairadue latt. 

If man loved to be deceived and fooled about 
their spirit uat estate, they cannot take a surer 
course than by taking their neighbour’s word for 
that, which can be known only from their own 
lieart. South. 

When I consider I’fc, 'tis all a cheat ; 

ToxJooVd with hope, nen favour the deceit. Dry. 
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l*m tir^d with wilti&gW till hbmpkk gold, 
Which /oob us ybnng, imd beggars us when old 
^ Dryden^ 

I would advise this Idlnded set of men not to 
give credit to those, by whpm tlmy liave been so 
eiten fooled and Imj^sed ppm.Adl^n*$ Frefhdd, 

2. Td inftAuate ; to tttuke foolish. 

If h be you that sUr these daughters hearts 

Against t&ir father, jiiot me not so much 
To bear H tamely. ^ Shaketp. King Lear, 

When I am rcM, thou fisign'st a weak appIgUsei 
As if thou wert my friend, but lackest a lause : 

This but thy juagment/ook ; the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy spite betrsy.J3./on. 

It were an handsome plot. 

But full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 

And he's so fool'd with downright honesty. 

He'll ne’er believe it. Dtnhanis Sophy, 

A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful plea- 
sures : 1 will no longer hejt^oled or imposed upon 
by them. Calamift SarmopM, 

A boor of Holland, whose cares of growing still 
richer and richer, perhaps him so jar as to 
make him enjoy less in his riches than others in 
poverty. Temple. 

3. To cheat : as, to fool one of his money. 
Foo'lborn. adj. [fool md bom,} Fool- 
ish from the birth. 

Reply not to me with a foolhorn\esi.Shak.H.lV. 

Foo'lery. n. a. [from fool,] 

1. Habitual folly. 

Foolery t Sir, dues walk about the orb like the 
sun ; it shines every where : I would be sorry. Sir, 
but the fool should be as oft with your master as 
witli my mistress. Shaketp, Twelfth Night. 

2. An act of folly ; trifling practice. 

It is meer foolery to multiply distinct particulars 
hi treating of things, where the difiereiicelies only 
ill words. Watts. 

3. Object of folly. 

That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed 
in any of these Jooleriet, it cannot be suspected. 

Raleigh's Hittary, 
We arc transported with jjbolcnei, ^lich, if we 
understood, we should despise. VEstrange. 

Fool-ha'ppy. a^, [fool and happy.] 
Lucky without contrivauce or judg- 
ment. 

As when a ship, that flies fair under sail, 

An hidden rock escaped unawares. 

That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail ; j 
The mariner, yet half amased, stares I 

At perils past, and yet in doubt he dares | 

To joy at his jod-hajrpy oversight. Fairy Queen, 

Foolhardiness. «, «. [from foolhar- 
dy,] Mad rashness; courage without 
sense. 

'ihere is a difference betwixt daring and jiwi*- 
hardmeu : Lucan and Statius often ventured them 
too far, our Virgii never. ^ Dryden, 

A false gluzing parasite would call his fooUusr^ 
dinett valour, and then be may go on boldly be- 
cause blindly. South, 

Fqolh Ardise. «. s. [fool and hardi- 
eue, Fr.l Foolhardiness; adventurous- 
ness without judgment. Obsolete. 

More huge in strength than wise in works he 

was, 

And reason with/oofSardtie over-ran ; 

' (ton melancholy did his courage rass, 

Adt Hjs, for terror more, all arm'd in shining 

^ Faky Quern. 

FooLHAH iBk a df. Ifool and hardjf.] 
Daring wfagaindgment; madly ad< 
venturous ; ^mIIbIt bold, 

One mother, • 

Did come too near, atmwlth his talons play, 

Half dead through feaX) AMV little babe revil’d. 

'' Fairy Queen. 

Some would be tofadklj^ns topresome to be 
more of the cabinet God Almighty than 

the angels. newel. 

If any yet be so foelkairdy, 

T’ expose themselves to vam jeopardy ; 


ff they come 
No honour's got by such 
FoO'LTttAP, H) - 
ingra to catch in 


lyinp. 


Belt, at tbe 

Like spiders lay m arobash for tifo fltes. Drydets, 

Foolish. [ftdinjV^ 

1 . Void of undenUtadi^ waak of intel^ . 
lect. 

Thou jMlih womeOf seest (kou fibtoifdliouriv* 
ing ^ S Kedr, 

Pray do not mock me ; 

I am a very foolish fond old man : 

1 fear I am not in my perfect kikid. Shaketp, 
He, of all Uie men that ever my foolish eyes 
looked upon, was the best deserving a fair lady. 

ShJeaep. Merchant terSee. 

% Imprudent; indiscreet. ^ 

We are come off 

Like Romans : wtithet foolish iri our stands, 

Nor cowardly in retire. SkaUmp, CtiHdkmm, 

3, Hidiculous; contemjptible. 

It is a foolish thing to make a long prologue, 
to be sliort in the story itself. J iliac, ii. W. 

What could the head pet form atone, 

If all their friendly aids were gone ? 

A foolish figure he must make ; ^ ^ 

Do nothing else but sleep and ake. Prior, 

He allows himself in foaltsh hatreds and resent- 
ments against particular persons, without consi- 
dering that lie is to love every body as iiimself. 

Law, 

4. [In Scripture.] Wicked ; sinful 

Foo'lishly. adv, [from foolish,] Weak- 
ly ; without understanding. In Scrip- 
ture, wickedly. 

Although wc boast our Winter sun looks bright, 
And JoolMy are glad to see it in its height ; 

Yet so much sooner comes the long and gloomy 
night. Swijt, 

Foo'lishness. n. s, 

1. Folly; warn of understan 


[from foolish,] 
;rstanaing. 


:. Foolish practice; actual deviation from 
the right. 

Fooliihnest being properlv a man’s deviation 
from right reason, in point of practice, must needs 
consist in his pitching upon such an end as is un- 
suitable to his condition, or pitching upon means 
unsuitable to the compassing of his end. South, 
Charm’d by theireyes, their manners I acquire, 
And shape my foolishness to their desire. PHor. 

Foolstones. n,s. A plant. Miller, 

FOOT. 9t. s. plural feet, [por, Sax« 
voetf Dut. fut, Scott.] 

. The part upon which we stand. 

The queen that bore thee, 

g ft’ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
led every nay she liv'd. Skakarp. Macbeth, 
His affection to the church was so notorious, 
that he never deserted it, 'till both it and he were 
over-run and trod underfoot. Clarendon, 

2. That by which any thing is supported 
in the nature of a foot: as^ the mot of 
0 table, 

, The lower part ; tbe base. 

Yond’ towers, whose wanton tops do buss tbe 
clouds, 

Must kiss their own feet, Shaketp.Troil and Crem. 

Fretting) by little and nttle) washes away and 
cats out both the tops and sides and/set of moop* 
tains. BahtinU, 

4. The end : the lowor part. 

What dismal cries are those ? 

—Nothing : a trifling sum of misery) 

New addea to the joat of tby account : 

Thy wife is seiz’d oy force, and born away. Dfjf* 

5. The act of walking, 

Antioclms departed) wdbnhig In W» pride Ip 
make die land navkmbie) and tbe sea {MssaM 
hyfoot, ft Mac. a, Oi, 

6. On foot. Walking; without carriage,^ 
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, Unel jouHMjed about six hundred thousand on 
foot* 

7. A posture of action. 

Tlie centurion^ and their charges billeted al- 
ready in the cnteriainmeut* and to be on foot at 
an hour's warning. Shaketp, 

B. Infantry; footmen In arms. In this 
sense it nas no plural. 

Lusias gathered three score thousand choice men 
offoat, and five thousand horsemen. 1 JHoc, iv. 

llimself with all his foot entered the town, his 
horse being quartered about it. Clarendon, 

Thrice horse and foot about the fires are led, . 
And tlirice with loud laments thejr wail the dead, i 

Vrydetu ^ 

P. State; character; condition. j 

See on what /bot we stand ; a scanty shore, 

The sea behind, our enemies before, ihryd. Mn. 

In specifying the word Ireland, it would seem 
to insinuate that we are not upon tlie same foot 
with our fellow-subjects in Encland. 

Swifts Drapur*s Letters. 
What colour of excuse can be for the contempt 
wiUi which we treat this part of our species, the 
negroes, that we should not put them upon the 
oommoii foot of humanity, that we should only 
set an insignificant fine upon the maii who mur- 
ders them? Addison. 

10. Scheme; plan; settlement. 

There is no wellwislier to his country without a 
little hope, that in time the kingdom may be on 
nlnsttet foot, . Smjt. 

1 ask, whether upon the foot of our constitution, 
as it stood in the reign of the late King James, a 
king of England may be deposed ? Swift. 

11. A state of incipient existence; first 
motion. Little used but in the follow- 
ing phrase. 

If such a tradition were at anv time jct on foot, 
It is not easy to imagine bow it snould at first gain 
eutcrtaiuinent ; but much more difiicult how it 
should come to be universally propagated. 

12. It seems to have been once proverbi- 
ally used for the level, the square, par. 

Were it not for this easy borrowing upon in- 
terest, men’s necessities would draw upon them a 
most sudden undoing, in that they would be foiced 
to sell their means, be it lands or goods, far under 
foot. Bacons Essays. 

13. A certain number of syllables consti- 
tuting a distinct part of a verse. 

Feet, in our English versifying, without Quantity 
and joints, be sure signs that the verse isr itner born 
deformed, unnaturuT or lame. Ascham's SchooLm. 

Didst thou hear these verses ^ 

— .O yes, 1 heard tliciii all, and more too ; for some 
o* them had in them more /ect than the verses 
would hear. Shakesp. 

And Sidney’s verse halts illonllomanytxt. Fopc. 

14. Motion; action. 

While other jests are something rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded ncr to slip 
Away with Slender to marry. Shakesp. 

Ill the government of the world the number and 
variety of the ends on foot, with the sicret natuie 
of most things to which they relate, must make a 
distinct remark of their congruit v , in some cases 
very difficult, and in tome unattainable. Grew. 

15. Step. 

This man’s son would, every foot and anon, be 
taking tome of hit companions into the orchartl. 

L'Estrange. 

16. A measure containing twelve inches ; 
supposed to be the length of a man's foot. 
m len it signifies measure, it lias often, 
but vitiously, foot in the plural. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a linen 
liodh being buried tor a fortnight’s tpace font foot 
deep within the earth, came forth po way t mouldy 
or rotten. Bacon. 

To Foot. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 . To dance ; to tread wantonly ; to trip. 

VoL. I. 


F O O 

Lonely the vale and full of horror stood. 

Brown with the shade of a religious wood ; 

The moon was up, and shot a glenmy light; 

He saw a quire of ladies in a round, 

That featly footing seem’d to skim the ground. 

Bryd. 

2. To walk ; not ride ; not fly. 

By this the dreadful beast drew nigh to land, I 
Half flying, and half footing in his haste. F.Queen. 

Take heed, have open eye ; for thieves do foot 
by night. Shakesp. 

llic man set the boy upon the ass, nwd footed it 
himself. J/FMrange. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, I’ll try, for once, 
who can Uwt it farthest. Dryden's Spanish Fryar. 

With tnein a man soiiietinies cannot be a peni- 
tent unless he also turns vagabond, and/oots it to 
Jerusalem ; or wanders over this or that part of 
the world, to visit the shrine of such or such a 

pretended saint. South. 

To Foot. v. a. 

1. To spurn; to kick. 

You, that did void j'our rheum upon my beard, 
and foot me as you spurn a stranger cur over your 
threshold. SI 


2. To settle ; to begin to fix. 

What confederacy have you with the traitors 
Late footed in the kingdom ? Shakesp. King Lear, 

3. To tread. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold : 

He met the night-mare, and her name told ; 

Bid her alight, and her troth pliglit. 

And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Skak. 

There hapl y by the ruddy ‘damsel seen, 

Or shepherd's boy, they featlj^/oot the green. Tick. 

4. To hold with the foot. Not in use. 

We are the earth, and thry. 

Like moles within us, heave and cast about ; 

And till they foot and clutch their prey, 

They never cool, much less give out. Herbert. 

Foo'tball. n. s. [foot and ball.] 

1. A ball commonly made of a blown 
bladder, cased with leather, driven by 
the foot. 

Am 1 so round with you as you witli me, 

That like a football you do suurn me tlius.^ Shak. 

Such a W inter-piece should he heautified with 
all iminuer of works and exercises of Winler ; as 
JootbulU, felling of wood, and sliding upon the ice. 

Feacham, 

As when a sort of lusty shepherds try 
Their force at football, care ot victory 
Makes them salute so rudely, breast to breast. 
That their encounter seems too rougli for jest. 

Waller. 

One rolls along a football to his foes, 

One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 

Dryden. 

2. The sport or practice of kicking the 
foot-ball. 

He was sensible the common /ootfcaZI w as a very 
imperfect imitation of that exercise. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 

Foo'tboy. n. 8. [foot and boi/ ] A low 
menial ; an attendant in livery. 

Was it discretion, hmis, to let tiiis man, 

Tins liunest man, wait like a lowxy footboy 
At chamber-door ? Shakesp. i/cn. VIII. 

Though I had nobody to assist but a Jotrtboy, yet 
I made ^uft to try a pretty tiumbcrof thiiigH. lioyit . 

Whenever he imagines advantages will leduiiud 
to one of his^ikitfeuysliy oppression of me, he new 
disputes it. " ^ 

Footbridge, n.s. [foot ^^^ridge.] 
A bridge on which passeig^ walk; a 
narrow bridge. 

Falemon’s shepherd, feui^tiw footbridge was 
not strong enougn, loaded H so long, ’till he broke 
that wbicSi woulu have bom a bigger burden. 

Sidney. 

Foo'tcloth. n.t.'l/oot and cloth.] A 

aompter cloth. 


F O O 

Three time, a-dsy my faXeloth liorK did ston,. 
ble. 

And started when he looked upon the Tower, 

As loath to bear me to the slaugliterhouse. Shak. 

Foo'TED. at/j. [from foot.] Shaped in 
the foot. 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like 
a goat. Grew. 

Foo'tfight. If. 8. [foot and fght.] A 
fight made on foot, in opposition to that 
on horseback. 

So began our footjight in such sort, that we were 
well entered to nluod of both sides. Sidney. 

Foo'thold. n.8. [foot and hold,] Space 
to hold the foot ; space on whicli one 
may tread surely. 

All fell to work at the roots of the tree, and 
left it so little foothold, that the first hkist laid it 
flat on the ground. L'Estrange, 

He’s at the top: he has nothing above him to 
aspire to, nor any Joothold left him to come down 
by. L'Kstrangt, 

Foo'ting. n. 8. [from foot.] 

1. (i round for the foot. 

I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous; 

As full of peril and advent’ rous spirit 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unsteadfust^oflfmgofaspear. Shak. Hen.Vl, 

As Nmih*!, pii;eou, winch return'd no more, 
Did shew she footing found, for all the flood. l)av. 

In ascents, everj sUp gained is a Jootmg and 
help to the next. liolder's Eu menls if Speech. 

2. Support; root. 

Set cloven stakes ; and wond’rous to behold, 
Their siiarpen'd eiid.s in earth iheir footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living rare. 

Bryd, Virg, 

3. Basis; foundation. 

All those sublime Ihouszhts take their rise and 
footing licie : the mind stirs not one jot beyond 
those ideas >shich sense or reflection have olleu d. 

Locke. 

The reasoning faculties of the soul would not 
know how to move, for want of a foundation and 
footing xn most men, who cannot truce truth to iu 
fountain and original. Locke. 

4. Place; possession. 

Whether the unctuous exhalations are 
Fir’d by the sun, or seeming so alone ; 

Or each some more remote and slippery star. 
Which loses footing when to mortals shewn. Bhryd, 

5. Tread; walk. 

As he forward moved Wis footing old. 

So backward tiili was turned his wrinkled face. 

Spenser. 

I would outnight you did no body come : 

But hark, I hear the jwUng of a man. Shakesp. 

Break ofl*, break otf ; I feel the different sound 
Of some chaste Jooting near about this grou^ 


G. Dance. 





Make holyday : yc^Jy^traw hats put oiv 
And these fresh nygggmn encounter every one 
In country,^!li|M|g. Shakesp, Tempesk 

7. Stepf* road; track. 

Hgt grew strong among the Irish ; and in his 
./pditlg ids son continuing, hath increased his saia 
WMiB. Spenser on Ireland. 

Like running weeds, that have no certain root ; 
or like yuotingi up and down, impossible to be 
traced. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

8. Entratice; beginning; establishment. 

Ever since our nation had any footing in this 

land, the state of England did desire to perfect 
the conquest. Davies. 

The defeat of Colonel Bellasis gave them tljcir 
first footing in Yorkshire. Clarendon, 

Uo useful arts have yet found footing here ] 
But all untaught and savage does appear. Bryaem 

9. State; condition; settlement. 

Gaul was oo the same footing witli Egypt at to 
xct A^hsm, 


taxes 
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FOO'TUCXBB. * •. [/wtandliefe] A . Bythe»htMeofwor.biMngWajM^,TO 
»kve ; an humble fawner; one who Ucka " 

die foot. FOP. a. «. [A word probably made by 

chance, and therefore without etymo- 
Thine owu for ever; and I. thy Caliban, ^ logy.] A simpleton ; a Coxcomb ; a man 

For ajr thy footUcker, Skaknp. Tempeit, of small understanding and much osten- 

Fo0'tm AN. ft. F. [foot and nifiii.] tatton ; a pretender; a man fond of show, 

X, A soldier that marches and fights on dress, and flutter ; an impertinent, 
foot ^ whole tribe of fim. 

The number, levied by her lieutenant did con- ’‘"-een «‘eep and awake, aak. King Lear. 

mt otjatimen three nuliion., of horsemen one Wheu such a |>o»itive abmidon d /(y, 
mUlioii.-^ Ualeigh'eUMary. Among lus numerous absurdities, 

^ ^ Stumbles upon some tolerable line, 

2. A low menial servant m Jivery.^ I fret to see them in such company. Roscommon 

He was curried in a rich chariot, liticrwise, with The le^iparfi's beauty, without tlie fox’s wit, is 

two horses at cit.ier cud, and ivfo footmen on each no better than nftp in a gay coat. V Estrange. 

S!<le. Bacon. In a dull stieaui, wliirli moving slow. 

Like footmen running before coaches. You liurdly see the current flow ; 

To tell the iiiu m hat lord upproaclms. Prior. hen u suiali breeze obstructs the course, 

3. One who practises to walk or run, ^ whirls about for warn of ft>rce, 

* * ’ And in Its nuiTow circle gathers 

Foo'TMANsSHIP. n. «. [from footman.] Nothing but chatF. and straws, and feathers: 

The ar. or (acuity of « runner. m,d"/unw wiTh et’ry wind ; 

Xbo ImharchmesuyinR this, suddenly broke -cims whiiling round, together draws 
up, mid committed the safety^ of their lives lo 

Iheir nimble iootmanshiu. Hayu'ord. ‘ ^ . i » »» -i 

Yet, says ‘the fox, I have baffled more oT them Fo PDOODLE. n. S. [Jop and doodle.] A 
with my wiles and shifts than ever you did with fool ; an insignificant wretch. 
your foatmansltip. V Estrange. 'yVhere sturdy butchers broke your noddle, 

Foo'TPACE. n. S. [foot and pace.] And handled you like a. fopdoodle. Hwiibras. 

1. Part of a pair of stairs, whereon, after Fo'ppery. n.s. [from fop.] 
fouror five steps, you arrive to a broad Folly; impertinence. 


A ptCQr 


hetit. 


place, where you make two or tliree 
paces before you ascend another step, 
thereby to ease the legs in ascending 
the rest of the stairs. Moxon. 

2. A pace no faster than a slow walk. 

Foo'tpad. m. s. [foot and pad.] A high- 
wayman that robs on foo^ not on horse- 
back. 

Foo'tpath. n.s. [foot and path.] A nar- 


Let not the sound of shallow foppery enter 
My sober house. Shakesp. Merchant of Penice. 

1 was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies ; and yet the guiltiness of my 
mind, tlie sudden surprise of my powers, drove 
the grossiicss of the^iwierv into a received belief, 
ill despight of the teetli of all rhyme and reason, 
that they were fairies. 

Shakesp. Merry Wives rf Windsor. 

This is the excellent fy^pery of the world, that 
when we are sick in fortune, often the surfeits of 
our own behaviour, we make guilty of our disas- 
ters, the sun, the moon, and stars, as if we were 
villains on necessity. Shakesp King Lear. 


row way which will not admit horses or ^ "" necessity. Shakesp King Lear. 

2- A ffectation of show or importance ; 

Kuow’st thou the way to Dover? Showy tolly. . 

—Both stile and gate, horseway and footpath. 3. Foolery ; vain or idle practice ; idle 

6hakesp. affectation. 

FoO'TPOST. n. 8. [foot and post.] A post They thought tlie people wei 
or messenger that travels on foot. j” jfe/ipenw, than to he 

For carrying such letters, every thoroughfare ?««« fro«ii that subjection whi 
weekly appointeth a ftmtimst, whose dispatch is “^,'1 , , i , t* 

well Dear Si si.eedy as the ho ses. ‘^Carcio. ^ ^ 

^ r /• . i.if-ia Our hi/i/xTiM of tune and mode 

FoOTSTALL. n.s. [foot and stall.] A Our sturdy Britons scorn to boi 

woman's stirrup. ^ '''**‘*' f cnnld say (juaiiit /e/> 

„ a j - T absent from graver subjects. 

f tem ”-.*- . Fo ppish, adj. [from >p.] 


They thought tlie peoj>le were better let alone 
ill iheir fofrpcrics, than to he sutFered to break 
loose from that subjection which your supersti- 
tion kept them in. Stillingjleet. 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our Jopperies of tune and modes of dance, 

Our sturdy Britons scorn to borrow sense. Granv. 

I wish i could say ouaiiit fopperies were wholly 
absent from graver subjects. Swift. 


Clear-sighted reason, Wisdom’ s jud gment leads. 
And sense, her vassal, in her Penh. 

A man shall never want crooa|ira||p0 to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right wwkwhere- 
ever he has tlie jootstqiix of others to foflovvliiioclcc. 

2. Token ; mark ; notice given. % 

Ivct US turn our thoughts to the frame of 4^ 
system, if there we may trace any visible/aotst)^ 
of Divine wisdom and beneficence. Bentley's ^rm. 

3. Example. 

Foo'TSTOol. n. s, [foot and stool.] Stool 
on which he that sits places his feet. 

Thus have wc swept suspicion from our seat. 
And made our footstool of security. Shak. Hen. VI. 

Tliey whose sacred eflice ’tis to bring 
Kings' to obey their God, and men their king. 

By ^ese mysterious links to fix and tye 
Men to the footstool of the Deity. Denham's Sophy. 

Let echoing anthems make his praises knowif 
On earth, hb footstool, as in heaven his throne. 

AoicmiMum. 


Fools ne’er had less grace in a year ; 

For wise men are grown Joppish, 

And know not how their wits to wear. 

Their niatiners are so apish. Sluikcsp. King Lear. 
2. Vain in show; foolishly ostentatious; 
vain of dress. 

With him the present still some virtues have; 
The viiiii are spn^rlitly, and the stupid grave ; 
Tlie slotlifid nejjligeut, the foppifi neat ; 

The lewd are airy, and the sly cliacreet. Garth. 

TIm 4^10^3 Ufcw extremely expensive mid 
foxmwk jwBkO't. the emperor Aurelian forliid men 


fnppbh ; iPUjit the emperor Aurelian forliid men 
that vario^vf^lours on their shoes, allowing it 
stilt to wonMW^)^ Arbuthnat. 

You would iStw who is rude ond ill-natured, 
wliQ is vain who lives too high, and 

woo is in debt. Law. 

Foppishly. adi;.p|oin/oppi«A.] Vably; 
ostentatiously. 

Fo ppishness. ».#.'pVom foppish,] Va- 
nity ; showy or ostentatious vanity. 


FOR 

Fop'pima. II. «. [etamfip.] 

fop; an under-rat. ookcomb. 

Thy works in Chloe’t toilet gain a 
And, with his taylor, share the foppi 


FOR. prep, [pap. Sax. voor, Dufc] 

1. Because 

That which we for our uiiworthineM are oMd 
to crave, ottr prayer is, that God for the wortbi- 
iiess of his Son would uotwithstoudiug voucbsi^ 
to graiit. Hodhtr. 

Edward and Richard, 

Witli fiery eyes, sparkling^iir very wrath, 

Are at our backs. Shakesp. Hen. VL 

Speak, good Cominius ; 

Leave noUiing out for length. Shakesp. 

For us much as tiie question cannot be scanned, 
unless the time of Abraham’s journey be consider- 


ed of, 1 will searcli into a tradition eoneerning hi# 
travels. Raleigh's Hortory. 

An astrologer saith, if it were not for two things 
tliat are constant, no individual would last on# 
moment. BacoTh, 

Ftrr us much as it is a fundamental law in itm 
Turkish empire, that tJiey may, without aiiv 
other provocation, make war upon Christendom 
for the propagation of their laws: so the Chris- 
tians may at ail times, us they think good, be 
upon the prevention. Bacon's War with Sjpain. 

The governour sallying out, took great store of 
victual and warlike provision, whicfi the Turks 
had for haste left behind them. KnolUs's Hist. 

Their ofter he willingly accepted, knowing that 
he was not able to keep that place three days, 
Jor lack of victuals. KnolUs. 

Quit, quit, for shame ; this will not move, 

Thi.s cannot take her : 

If of hertadf she will not love. 

Nothing can make her. Suckling, 

Care not for frowns or smiles. Denham's Sophy. 

'J'he hypocrite or cariinl man hopes, and is ifue 
wickeder jor hoping, llammomi’s Fract. Catech. 

Let no man, for his t>wn poverty, become more 
oppressing in his bargains ; but quietly recon> 
niend his estate to Goo, and leave the success to 
him. ^ Taiflar. 

Persons who have lost most of their grinders, 
having l^cn compelled lo use tlirec or four only 
in chewing, wore them so low, that the inward 
nerve lay bare, and tbej would no longer for pain 
make use of them. Ray on the Creation. 

I but revenge my fate ; disdain’d, betray’d, 
And sutt'ring death Jor this ungrateful maid. Dry. 

Sule oil the barren sands, the sulF’ring chief * 
Roar’d out jor anguish, and indulg'd his grief. Dr. 

For his long absence church ami state cfid groan, 
Madnes.s the pulpit, taction seiz’d the throne.Dry. 

Nor with a superstitious fear is aw’d 
Ftxr what befalls at home, or what abroad. Drydea* 

1, iny own judge, coiiflemn’d myself before ; 
For pity, aggravate uiy crime no more. Dry den. 
j\lalrnns of leuowii,^ 

When tyrant Nero burnt th* imperial town, 
Shriek'd jor the downfall in a doleful cry, 

For whicli their guiltless lords were doom'd to die. 

Dryden. 

Children, discountenanced by their parents /or 
any fault, find a refuge in the caresses of foonsh 
flatterers. ^ ^ Lociw. 

A sound mind in a sound body is a .short but full 
description of a happy state in this world : iio 
that has these two has little more to wish jbr, and 
he that wants either of them will be but little 
better Jor any thing else. ^ Locke. 

I'he middle of the gulph is remarkable for tens* 
pcsis. Addison. 

My open’d thought to joyous prospect raise. 
And jor tliy merey let me ting thy praise. Prior. 

Which best or worst you could not think ; 

And die you must for want of drink. Prior. 

It is a most infamous scandal upon the nation, 
to reproach them for treating foreigueri with con- 
teniM. 5u^. 

Vve can only give them that liberty now for 
lomething, which they have so many years exer- 
cised jbi* nothing, of railing and scribbling 

Your sermons will be less valuable, fio wwt of 
time. 

1. With respect to; vitih rcfard to. 
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* lUtber cMir iitite’f ddbctive fvr reqaital, 

Hkitt we to stretch )t out. Shaketp, Comkmuu, 
A paltry ring 

That the did give mo, whose poesy was. 

For all tlie world, like cutler's poetry 
Cpoa a knife ; love me and leave me uot« 

Shahip^ 

Far all the world, 

As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shak. 

It was young counsel for the persons, and vio- 
lent counsel yor the matters. Bac(m*8 h^ays. 

Authority followeth old men, and favour and 
popularity youth; but /or the moral, part, per- 
haps, youth will have the pre-eminence, as age 
hath for the politick. Bacon's Vssays. 

Comets are rather gased upon than wisely oh- 
•erved in their effects ; that Is, what kind of comet 
/or magnitude or colour, producetli wlmt kind of 
effects. Bacon's Kssays. 

For me, if there be such a thing as I. Waller. 

He saith these honours consisted in presorving 
their memoiies, and praising their virtues ; but 
for any nmttcr of worship towards them, he ut- 
terly denies it. ^ ^lUm^ect. 

Our laws \vere for their matter foreign. RaUs* 

Now for the government, it is absolute mo- 
narchy ; there being no other laws in China but 
the king’s command. Temple. 

For me, no other happiness I own, 

Than to have born no issue to the throne. Drydtn. 

Forme, my stormy voyage at an end, 

I to the port of death securely tend. 

Dryden's Ain. 

After death, wc sprights have iust such natures 
We had, ybr all the world, wlien human creatures. 

pryden. 

Such little wasf)s, and yet so full of spite ; 

For bulk mere insects, yet in mischief strong. 

Tate. 

Hobbes has given us a eorrert exolanation of 
the sense in general ; but firr pariicuMrs and eir- 
cunistanees, he coi.tinuaily lops them. Pope, 

Lo, some ure vellum, and the rest as good. 

For all his lordship knows, but they are wood. 

Pope. 

3. In this sense it has often as before it. 

As for Maranialdus llio general, they had no 
just cause to mislike him, being au old captain of 
great experience. KtwUes. 

4. In the character of 

If u man can be fully assured of any thing fm a 
truth, without having examined, what is there 
that he may not < inbiare Jor ti nth ? Locke. 

She lljinks you favour’d : 

But let lier go, for an ungrateful wuman, 

A. Phil 

Say, is it fitting in this very field, 
niis field, where rrom youth I’ve been acartei, 
I, in this field, should die for a deserter? Gay. 

5« With resemblance of. 

I hear,/or ceitain, and do speak the truth, 

The genile \ ork is uj) IShohesp. Henry IV. 

Now, now Jor sure, deliverance is at hand, 

The kingdom shall to Israel be restor’d. 

Milton. 

nie startling steed was seiz’d with sudden 
fright. 

And, bounding, o’er the pommel cast the knight ; 
Forward he flew, and pilchinc on his head. 

He quiver’d with his feet, and lay j/ar dead. 

Dryd 

C. Considered as ; in the place of. 

Our present lot appears 
Far happy, though but ill ; J'or ill, not worst, 

If we procure not to ourselves mure woe. 

MiUon 

The council-table and star-ebamber held for 
honourable that which pleased, and J'or just that 
which profited. Clarendon. 

7* In advantage of ; for the sake of. 

An ant is a wise creature Jor itself; but it is a 
•hrewd thing in an orchard. ^ Bacon. 

He refused not to dieter those that killed him, 
Aud shed his blood /or some of tliose that s^t it. 

Shall I think the world was made/or one, 

And men are born for kings, as beasts/or men, 

N> fir protection, but to be devour’ d ? 

Dryd. 


V OR 

Bead all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For those our criticks much confide in ; 

Though nicerly writ at first for filling, | 

To raise the volun)e’.<i price a shilling. Swift. 

8. Conducive to ; beneficial to. 

It is^br the general good of human society, and 
consequently of particular persons, to be true aud 
just j aud it hjur men’s health to be temperate. 

Titlolsnn. 

It can never be for the interest of a believer lo 
do me a mischief, because he is sure, upon the 
balance of accounts, to find himself a loser by it. 

Addison. 

0. With intention of going to a certain 
place. 

We sailed from Pern for China aud Japan, floe. 

As she was brought for Eiigiand, she was cast 
awny near Harwich haven. Hayward. 

We sailed directly Jor Genoa, and had a fair 
wind. Addison. 

10. In comparative respect. 

For tusks with Indian elephants he strove. 

And Jove’s own tliuiider from his mouth he drove. 

Dryden. 

11. With appropriation to. 

Shadow will serve Jor Summer t prick him ; 
for wc have a number of shadows to fill u)> tlie 
niuster-buuk. Shakesp. 

12. After O an expression of desire. 

Ofor a muse of fire that would ascend 
The brightest heaven of invention! Shakesp. 

13. In account of ; in solution of. 

Thus much Jor the beginning and progress of 

the deluge. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

14. Inducing to as a motive. 

There is a natural, immutable, and etenial 
reason /or that which we call virtue, and against 
that which we call vice. TiUotrun. 

15. In expectation of. 

He must be back again by one and twenty, to 
marry and propagate : the father cannot stay any 
longer /or the portion, nor the mother Jbr a new 
set of babies to play witli. Locke. 

16. Noting power or possibility. 

For a holy person to be bumble, Jor one wlumi 
all men esteem a saint, to fear lest himself bt eome 
a devil, is as liard as Jor u prince to submit himself 
to be guided by tutors. luylor. 

17. Noting dependence. 

The Colours of uutw.ird objects, hrouffbt into a 
darkened loom, depend for their visibility upon 
the dimness of tlie light they are beheld by*. Boyle. 

18. In prevention of; for fear of. 

Corn being had down, any way ye allow', 
Should wither as needeth jor burning in mow. 

Tuiser. 

And, for the time shall not seem tedious, 

I’ll tell thee wliat hcfel me on a day. 

In this self place. ShaKeyt. Henry VI. 

There must be no alleys with hedges al tlie 
hither end, /or letting your prosfwct upon this fair 
hedge fiom the green : nor at the father end, Jor 
letting your prospect from the hedge llnuuijh the 
unites upon the ne.uh. Bacon'i 

She w lapped him close Jor catching n>ld. 

Ltnelaec. 

IS). In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, sometimes cold things nrr goftd 
for the toolhach. Oairctsim. 

28. hi cxclmnge of. 

He made considerable progress in the study of 
the law, before be quitted that profession Jar his 
of poetry. Viydm. 

21. In the place of ; instead of. 

To make him copious is to 

and to translate him line for line . 

Dryden. 

We take a failing meteor fer i Itaf. 

Cowley. 

22. In supply of ; to serve in the place 
of. 

Most of our ingenious young men take up some 
cried-up English poet jW their model, adore him, 
and imitate him, as they think, without knowing 
wherein he is defective. Dryden. 


FOR 

33. Through U certain duration. 

Soifie’pleiise J»r once, some wilijorever please 
, , iWewm. 

Those who sleep witliout dreaming, can never 
be convinced that their thoughts arejRr four hours 
busy, without their knowing it. T^ke. 

Ine administration of this bank is Jbr life, and 
partly in the hands of the chief citizens. Addison. 

Since, hir’d for life, thy servile muse must bing 
Successive coiH|uests, and a glorious king ; 

And bring him laurels, whatsoe’er they cost. Prior. 

The youth transported, asks without delay 
To guide the sun’s bright chariot J'or a day. 

Gmrtk. 

24. In search of; in quest of. 

Philosophers have run so far back Jor argu- 
ments of comfort against pain, as to doubt whe- 
ther there were any such tiling ; and yet, for ali 
that, when any great evil has been upon them, 
they would cry out as loud as other men. 

TUUjtvm 

25. According to. 

Chyinisis have not been able, /or aught if vul- 
garly known, by file alone to separate trucsulphu 
from antimony. BoyU 

26. Noting a state of fitness or readiness. 

Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am Jor you. 

Shakesp. 

If he be brave, he’s ready /or the stroke. 

Dryd . 

27. In hope of ; for the sake of ; noting 
the final ’cause. 

How tjuickly nature 

Falls to revolt, when’ gold becontrs her object! 
For this the foolish, over-careful tut hers, 

Have broke llieir sleeps with thought, their bialns 
with care, 

Their bones with industry . far this, engross’d 
I he canker’d heaps of sirimg atchieved gold . 

For Uiis they ha\e hein thouglilful to invest 
Their sons with arts and martial exercises. Shnk. 

'I’he kingdom of God was first lent by ’ill Coun- 
sel ; upon w liich counsel theie aie set, Jor our in- 
struction, two murk*. Bocon. 

Whether some hero’s fate, 

In words wortli ilNing /»>r, he celebrate. Cowley. 

For he wiites not /or moiK \ , norjor praise, 

Nor lo be call’d a wit, noi to wear bays. 

Denham. 

There we sludl see, a siglit worthy dying Jo/, 
that blessed Sasiour, who so highly deserves of 
us. ^ Boyir. 

He is not disposed to be a fool, and to be miser- 
able Ji>r compaiiN . Tdlotson. 

Even death’s become to me no dreadful name ; 
In fighting fit Ids, wlu're our acquainlaiice grew, 

1 snw him, and r«»nli uin’d lino first Jbr you. Driid. 

For tliis, ‘tis needful to pri vent ncrart. 

And fire with love the proud i^hne.iician’!) heart. 

Dryd. Vir^. 

Some pi ay for rii lies ; i idles they obtain ; 

But watch'd by roLii ljs, Jor their wealth are slain. 

Dryden. 

JvCt them, who truly would appa 
Employ their swords like 


28. Of teixlcncy to ; towards. 

The kettle to the dtip was lioist; 

But with ^Upside down, to show 

It* inomiatinn Jbr below. Stiift. 

20. tok fovour of ; on the part of ; on tbe- 
of. 

Yesupn osc the laws /irr which ye strive are 
found in Scrqitiire ; but those not aeainst which 
we strive. Hooker. Prfjaee. 

It becomes me not to draw my pen in tlic d( 
fence of a had cause, when 1 have so often drawu 
itjbr a good one. Dryden. 

Jove was Jor Venus ; but he fear’d his wife 

Dryden. 

He for the world was niaile, not us alone 

Conley. 

They must be void of all zeal for God’s honour, 
who oo not with sighs and tears intercede with 

him. Smalridsit. 

Aristotle is for poetical justice. Dennis. 

They are alTjbr rank and foul feeding. 

Felim. 
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FOR 

to. MoCk^ aoeommodbitimi or adapts* 
turn. 

Fortune, )f there be each a thing at the, 

Spiet that 1 bear to well her tynuui v, 
loat the tbinkt nothing elte bo for me. 

Donne. 

A ftiw^tetttftiogick are thought suBicient, in 
tins ease, fir thOie who pretend to the highest im- 
proTement. Locke. 

It is Jbr wicked men to dread God ; bet a vir- 
tuous man may have undisterbed thoughts, even 
of the justice of God. TUlotom. 

Hit country Itas good havens, both for the 
Adrjatii: and mediterranean. Addiwn on Italy. 

Persia is coiutnodiously situated far trade bo& 
by sea and iaiui. ^ Arbuthmot on Coiau. 

Scholars arc frugal of Uielr words, and not wil- 
ling to Jet any go fir ornament, if they will not 
seru*/»ruse. Felton. 

31. With intention of. 

And b\ that justice hast remov’d the cause 
Of thosc*^rudc tempests, which, rapine sent 
Too oft, alas, involv’d the innocent. Waller. 

Here huntsmen w Itli delight may read 
How to chuse riogs Jor scent or 8(>ecd. Waller. 

^ God hath made some things for as Jong a dura- 
tion as they are capable of. TUlaUrn't Sermoia, 

jFbr this, from Trivia’s temple and her wood. 
Are coursert driv’n, who shed their master's blood 

Dryden, 

Such examples should be set before them, as 
patterns^ their daily imitation. Locke. 

The next question usually is, what is it far f 

Locke. 


Achilles is for revenging himself upon Aga- 
memnon, by means of Hector. Broome, 

32. Becoming; belon^ng to. 

It were not^ your quiet, nor your good, 
Ftorjur my manhood, honesty, and wisdom. 

To let you know my tlioughts. Shakesp. Othello. 

Th* offers lie doth make. 

Were not Jor him to cive, nor them to take. Dan. 

It were more for nis iionour to raise his siege, 
thau to spend so many good men in the wiimmg 
of it by force. KnolUs. 

Jests for Dutchmen and Engliih boys. Cowley. 

Is it for you to ravage seas and hind. 
Unautlioriz d by my sui^reme command ! Dryden, 

His sire already signs bimyor the skies. 

And marks the seat aioidst the deities. Dryden. 

It is a reasonable account for any man to give, 
why he does uot live as the greatest part of the 
’ad to 


die as they do, 
TiUoUon. 


Probability supposes that a thing may or ran_ 
It be so, for any thing yet certainly determine' 


not 

on either side. 


world do, that he luis no lu’im 
and peri^ with them. 

33. Notwithstanding. 

This, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
might be the sclf-satuc form which Philojuda’us 
expresseth. ^ Hooker. 

uod’s desertion shall, for alight he knows, the 
next minute supervene. Decay of Victy. 

may 
in^d 
South. 

that leg-illy appears to the con- 
ijq^itrivahcc to fright us. 

If such vast raatset of matter had bmi situated 
nearer to the sun, or to each othe|^y|S they might 
as easily have been,yor any mt^npMBd or fortuit- 
ous ^c-nt, they must necessarily iGfiMxused a 
considerable dfsordcr in the whole sysigaii 

34. To the use of; to be used in. ^ij 

The oak for nothing ill, " 

The osier good Jor twigs, the poplar^ the mill. 

Spmaer. 

Your understandings ore not bright enough far 
tbe exercise of the highest acts of reason. 

TUlatMon. 

35. In consequence of. 

For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
They climb the steepy hills and stem the flood. 

Drydtn, 

36. In recompense of; in return of. 

Now, for to many glorious actions done, 

F«r peM at home, and for the publick wealth, 

I Man to crown a bowl for Cmsar'i health ; 


FOR 

Besides, in gratitude far such hM matters^ 
Know I have vow*d two hun^tetTgUdiators. 

Dryd, 

First tbe wily wisard most be caught ; 

For uuconsirain’d, he nothing tells for naught . 

Dryden, 

37* In proportion to* 

He b not very tall, yttfir hb years he’s tall. 

SKoketp, 

As he could see clear, fir those times, through 
lid be blinded, now and 


superstition; so he woul 

then, by human policy. Bacon, 

Exalted Socrates ! aivinelv brave ! 

Lijur’d he fell, end dying he forgave , 

Too noble for revenge. Dryden*s Juv. 

38. By means of : by interposition oi. 
Moral cunsideration can no way move the sensi- 
ble appetite, were it not for the will. Hale. 

Of •-lime cuUmity we can have no relief but 
fru ,i Oud Hh/iie ; and what would men do in such 
a case, if it were not for God ^ Ttltotion. 

1^9. In re/rarcl of; in preservation of; 
cannot for my life, is, I cannot if my 
life might be saved by it. 

1 bid the rascal knock upon your gate ; 

But could not get him Jot' my heart. Shake^. 

1 cannot for my heart leave a rppm, before 1 
have thoroughly examhied the papers pasted upon 
the walls. Aadkon*e Spectator. 

40. For all Notwithstanding. 

Neither doubt you, liecause I wear a woman’i 
apparel, I will be the more womanish ; since 
assure you, for all my apparel, there is nothing^ 
desire more than fully to prove myself a man in 
this enterprise. Sidney. 

For all the carefulness of the Christians the 
English bulwark was undermined by the enemy, 
and upon the fourth of September part thereof! 
was blown up. Knolleis History . ' 

But as Noah’s pigeon, which return’d no more 
Did shew she footing foundybr alt the flood. 

Dav. 

They resolute, for all this, do proceed 
Unto tliat judgment. ^ Jfimel. 

If wc apprehend the gr^test things in tlie 
world of the emperor of China or Japan, we are 
well enough contented, Jin* oil that, to let them 
govern at home. StUUngfieet, 

Though that very ingenious person has antici- 
pated part of what i should say, yet you will, for 
all that, expect that I should give you a fuller ac- 
count. . Boole. 

She might have passed over ray businesses ; but 
my rabble is not to be mumbled up in silence, for 
all her pertiiess. Dryaen. 

For all his exact plot, down was he cast from all 
hb greatness, and forced to end his days in a mean 
condition. South. 

41. For to. In the Imgaage used two 
centuries ago, for was commonly used 
before to, the sign of tbe infinitive mood, 
to note the final cause. As, I come for 
to see you, for I love to see you : in the 
same sense with the French pour. Thus 
it is used in the translation of the Bible. 
But this distinction was by the best wri- 
ters sometimes forgotten ; and for, by 
wrong use, appearing superfluous, is 
now always omitted. 

Who shall let me now 
On this vile body for to wreak my wrong ^ 

Fairy Q. 

AJarge posterity 
to y<^l^||pp^ palace* may mount, 


for to increase the count Spenser, 
7 wet^afir to represent how 
kingdom may nave towards 
Bacon. 


These 

just came of 
^pain, 

For. conj, 

1. The word by w M l h Ae reasoi ia in- 
troduced of aDmetMlIg advanced btfore. 

Heav’n doth with we with torches Ael, 
Not light them for theniselres ; /or if our vktaes 


F# R 

Did notgoforthof us# ^iwere ill alike 

As If we nmd them net. Shiikmp, Mm^firMm 

Old husband mAn T at fldhfaiitfn bnmr. 



Tell me what kind of thing Is wit : , 

For the first matter loves variety less. Coutoy, 

Thus does he Ibolhdily who, Ibr fear of a^ 
thing in this world, ventaras to di^lease God ijSr 
in so doing he runs away from men, and falls iuibs 
the bands of tbe living God. TUlotpa^ 

2. Because; on this account that. It is 
in this sense ptoperly followed by that, 
and without it is elliptical. This sente 
is almost obsolete. 

1 dnubt not but great troops would be ready 
run ; yet for tSat tnc worst men arc most ready to 
remove, 1 wuukl Wish them chosen by discretion 
of H ise men. Spenser on IreUmd. 

Jealous souls will not be answer’d so : 

They aie not ever jealous for a cause. 

But jealous for they’re jealous, ^akesp, Othellfi, 
Heaven defend your good souls, that you thiqk 
I will y our serious and great business scant i 
For she is with fae, Shahip. Othello 

Nor sweil’d his breast with uncouth prida. 

That heav’uon him above his charge had laid; 
But, /or his great Creator would the same. 

His will increas’d ; so fira augmenteth flarof . Fairf, 
Many excrestenebs of trees grow chiefly where 
the tree is dead or faded ^ for that the natural sap 
of the tree corrupteth into some preternatural 
substance. Bacon*s Nat, Hist, 

3. For as muck. In regard to that; in 
consideration of. 

For as much as in publick prayer we are not only 
to consider what is needful, in respect of God ; 
but there is also in men that which wc must !»• 
gand : we somewhat incline to length, lest over- 

a uick dispatch should ^ive occasion to deem, that 
ie thing itself is but little accounted of. Hooker, 

^ For os mtirk as the thirst is intolerable, tiie pa- 
tient may be indulged tlie free use of span water, 

Arbuthnot, 

4. For why. Because; for this reason 
that. 

Solyman had three hundred fieldpieces ; for 
yohyt Solyman purposing to draw the emperor 
into battle, had brought no pieces of battery with 
him. Knolka, 

To Fo'raoe. V, It. [ifom forts abroad, 
Lat.] 

1. To wander far; to rove at a distance. 
Not in use. 

ForagCt and run 

To meet displeasure farther from the doors, 

And grajiple with him, ere he come so nigh. SJutk, 

2. To wander in search of spoil, generally 
of provisions. 

As in a stormy night, 

Wolves, urged by their raging appetite. 

Forage for prey. Denham, 

There was a brood of young larks in the com, 
and the dam went abroad to forage for them. 

VEstrange, 

Nor dare they stray 

When rain is promis’cT or a stormy day ; 

But near the city walls their wat’ring take. 

Nor forage far, out short excursions make. Dryd, 

3. To ravage ; to feed on spoil. 

His most nifghty father on a hill 
Stood smiling, to behold his Kon’s whelp 
Forage in bliwd of French nobility. Shalmp, 

To Fo'ragb. V. a. To plunder ; to strip; 
to spoil. 

They will both strengthen all the country rounds 
and also be as continual bolds for her roaies^, 
if the people should revolt; for without mu it n 
easy to forage and over-nm the whole land 
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Die vtctaiiaiMi PiiBiitiaiM w«e wonted d«e 
«i|iUvaM erk, widob^/onifed tbair couutrv 
Ibaa a couquering iMrw/4 S^K 

FO'RAGE. n.4^ Germ. andFr, 

1. Search of provisions; the act of feed- 
ing abroad. 

One way a band select from fira^e drires 
A herd of otevesi fillr oxen^ thid fair khie. 

From a fat meadow ground ; or fleecy flooki 
Ewes and their bleating iambs, over tiie nluins 
Their booty. > Par. Lotf. 

2. Provisions sought abroad. 

Soiqcn*er the public^ roagacines ^treaide* « 

And some are sent uew forage to provide. Vryd 

3. Provisions in general. 

Provided forage, our spent arms renew'd. Dryd. 

Fora'minotjs. adj. [from foramen, Lat.] 
Full of holes; perforated in many 
places; porous. 

Soft oiiAforaminoui bodies, in the first creation 
of Uie sounds will deaden It bat in the passage of 
the sound they will admit it better than haidcr 
bodies. 'Bacon's Nat. Hut. 

To FORBE'AR. v. n, pret. V forbore, an- 
ciently forbore: ^rt.forborn, [pojiba> 
pan, Sax. For nas in composition the 
power of privation; ns, forbear: or de- 
pravation; aSfforawt ar^ and other pow- 
ers not easily explained.] 

1* To cease from any thing ; to intermit 

Who can forbear to admire and adore hirn who 
weighed tlie mountains in 8cates« and tlie hills in 
a balance. Cheyne. 

2« To pause ; to delay. 

I pray you, tarry . pause a day or two. 

Before you hazard ; for in chusmg wrong, 

I lose your company ; dierefore forbear u while. 

Shakesp. 

3. To omit voluntarily ; not to do ; to ab- 
stain. 

He forbore to go forth. 1 Sa. xxiii. 13. 

At this he started, and /on^c to swear ; 

Not out of conscience of the sin, but fear. Vryden. 

The wolf, the linn, and the l>ear, 

When they tlieir prey in pieces tear. 

To quarrel with thenrseives Jorbeai'. Denham. 

4 . To restrain any violence of temper ; to 
be patient. 

By long forbearing is a prince persuaded, and 
a soft tongue brcaketli the bone. Prov, xtv. IX 

To Force' AR. v, a, 

1. To decline ; to avoid voluntarily. 

Forbear his presence, until time hatli qualified 

the heat of ins displeasure. Shakesp. King Lear. 

So angry bulls ttic combat do Jorbear, 

When from the wood a lion dues appear. Walter. 

2. To abstain from; to shun to do; to 
omit. 

If it passed only by the house of peers, it should 
be looked upon as invalid and void, and cxccu< | 
tiun should be tliereupoii forbom or suspended. 

Clarendon. 

There is not any one action whatsoever which 
a roan ought to do, or to Jorbear, but the Scrip- 
ture will give him a clear precept or prohibition 
for it. South. 

3» To spare ; to treat with clemency. 

With all lowliness and meekness, with long suf- 
fering, forbearing one another in love, Eph. iv. S. ' 

4. To withhold. 

Forbear thee from meddling with God, who 
is with me, that he destroy thee not. 

$ ChtwL xxxr, fll. 

Forbe'ar AKCE. II. A [from forbefw*] 

1. The care of avoiding or shunning any 
thing; negation of practice. 

True nobleness would 

Letm bim^orbcaraace from so foul a wrong. Shak* ^ 


FOR 

This may convince us bdw vastly greater a 
pleasure Is consequent upon the jipbeanmee of 
sin, Uian can possibly accompany Uie commission 
of it. South. 

liberty is the power a man has to do, or for- 
bear ‘doing, any particular action, according as 
its doing or forbearance has the actual preference 
in the mind. ^ " toche. 

2. Intermission of something. 

8. Command of temper. 

Have a continent /arSeuranrr, 'till the speed of 
his rage goes slower. Shakesp. King Lear. 

4. Lenity; delay of punishment; mild- 
ness. 

Nor do I take notice of this instance of severity 
in our own country to justify such a proceeding, 
blit only to display the mildness and Jorbearanct 
made use of under the reign of his present ma- 
jesty. ^ Addison's Freeholder 

lie applies to our gratitude by obligations of 
kindness and beneficence, of long sullerii^g and 
Jmbearance. llogdrs. 

Forbe'arer. ft. s, {from forbear.^ An 
intermitter ; interceptor of any thing. 

The West as a father all goodness doth bring, 
Tlie East a forbearer, ho manner of tiling. Tusser, 

To FORBl'D. u.<i. pret. I forbade: part. 
forbidden or forbid, [popbeoban, Sax. 
verbieden, Dut«] 

1 . To prohibit ; to interdict any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening nuean; 

have 1 not forbid her my house? Shakesp. 

It is 

The practice and the purpose of the king, 

Fiom whose* obedience I forbut my soul. Shaheip. 

By tasting of that fruit forbid, 

Where tliey sought knowledge, they did error 
find. Davies. 

The voice of reason, in all the dictates of natu- 
ral morality, ought carefully to be attended to, 
by a strict observance of what it commands, but 
especially of what it forbids. South. 

All hatred of persons, by very many Christian 
principles, we are most solemnly and mdispciisa- 
bly forbid. Sprat. 

The chaste and holy race 
Are all forbidden this polluted place. Dryd, JEn, 

2. To command to forbear any thing. 

She with so sweet a rigour forbad him, tfiat he 

durst not rebel. Sidney. 

They have determined to consume all those 
things' that God hath forbidden them to eat by his 
laws. Judith, xj. 12. 

To oppose; to hinder. 

Tlie moisture being Jbrhidden to come np in the 
plant, stayeth longer in the root, and so diluteth 
It. Bacon's Nat. Hut. 

The plaster alone would pen the humour, and 
so exasperate it as well usjonid new humour. Bac. 

Thy throne is darkness in th* abyss of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the sight! 

O teach me to believe thee thus couceal’d, 

And search no farther than thyself revcalM. Drifd. 

4. To accurse ; to blast Now obsolete. 
To bid is in old language to pray ; to 
forbid therefore is to curse, 

.Sleep shall ucilher night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouse lid ; 

He shail live a man forbid. Shakesp. Machrth. 

To Foriu'd. V. n. To utter a prohibi- 
tion. 

Now the good gods forbid, ^ ^ 

That our renowned R^nue L' ’ ' 

Should now eat up her own ! SMmp. Corkiamus, 

FoBBi'DliANCE.fi.». [fifooi/«W.] Pro- 
hibition ; edict aj^mt any thing. 

How hast thou yielded 10 transgress 
The strict JbrbUldance! bow to violate 
The sacred fruit forbMkf MUton's Par, LoU, 

Forbi'ddenly. [from/oritfif.] In 
an unlawful manner* 


FOR 

With all confidence he swears, as he had seeu'l. 
IW you have touch’d his queen ferbitUksU^^^^ 

Forbi'Rder. n.s. [from forbid.] Om 
tbat prohibit; one that enacts a pro- 
hibition. 

Hiis was a bold accusation of God, making the 
fountain of good the contriver of evil, and t^ 
*brhidder of the crime an abettor of the fact pro- 
hibited. Brown, 

Other care, perhaps, 

May have diverted from continual wstch 
Our great Jitrhiddtri Milton's Par, Lost. 

Forbidding, participial a^, [from/er- 
Raising abhorrence; repelling 
approach ; causing aversion. 

iVugedy was made forbidding and horrible. 

! ^ *6 ^ 

FORCR. n.s. \^force; Ft, fords, Lai.] 

1 . Strength ; vigour; might; active power. 

' He nevei c(»uid uiaintaiii his part but in the 

Joice of his will. Shakesp. Much adoabtnit Noihing, 

A s)ii|>, wh|ch hath struck sail, doth run 
BjJorce of that^hree which before it won. Donne 

2. Violence. 

'Hius got the house of Lancaster the crown, 
Which now they hold by Jorce, and not bs right. 

Shaktsp. 

'The shepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By Jorce away, and then by force enjoy’d ; 

Bui 1 by free consent. JJryden 

3. Virtue; efficacy. 

Manifest it is, that the very majesty and holi- 
ness of the place where God is Worshipped, hath, 
in regard or us, great virtue, force and efficacy ; 
for that it serveth as a sensible help to stir op ao- 
votioii. Hooker. 

No definitions, no suppositions of any sect, are 
of J'oTcc enougli to destroy constant experience. 

Locke. 

4. Valiilness ; power of law. 

A testament is of force after men are dead. 

Heb. Ii. 

Not long in force this charter stood ; 

Wanting that seal, it must be seal'd in blood. 

Dmh, 

5. Armament; warlike preparation. Often 
forces in the plural. 

0 Thou ! whose captain I account myself, 

Look on my forces with a gracious eye. 

5^. R. 111. 

The secret of the power of Spain consisteth iu 
a veteran army, compounded of miscellany forces ^ 
of all nations. Bacon. ^ 

A greater force than that which here we find. 
Ne’er press'd the ocean, nor employ’d the wind. 

Waller. 

I’hose victorious forces of the rebels were not 
able to sustain your anus. Dryden, 

6. Destiny; necessity; fatal compulsion. 

To Force, v.a. [from the 

1. To compel ; to coRitrtra. 

Danpers are lighu once seem light | iwl 

more ddiigcr|ha%e4ooolved men than/ormthem. 

>4 ^ ^ Boom. 

1 bm been forced to use the cant words of 

Wkn end Tory. Examiner. 

tMnc actions and operations did Jorce them 
Upon dividing the single idea. 

Bivome's View (f Epic Poem. 

2. To overpower by strength. 

O that fortune 

Had brought me to the field where thou art fain'i! 
To have wrought such wonders with an ass's jaw, 

I should haveJoreV thee soon with other arms. 

MdUm. 

With fates averse, the rout in arms resort. 

To force their monarch, and insult the court 

Dryden. 

3. To impel ; to press ; to draw or push 
bv main strength. 

shall not destroy tlie trees by forcing an 
ax against them. xv. 19, 
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FOR 

Stooping, the spenr descended on his chine, 
Jatt ivliere the bone distin^nh'd cither ioin : 

It stuck so fast, so deeply oury'd lay, 

That scarce the victor for^d the steel away. Dryd. 

4* To enforce ; to urge. 

Three blust’ring nights, bom by the southern 
blast, 

1 floated, and discover'd land at last : 

High on a tnouulini: wave tny Iiead 1 bore, 
Forcing iny strength, and gath’ring to the shore. 

Dryden*t ^n, 

Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 

1 come to pluck your berries liarsh and crude, 
And with forc'd nniers rude 
Shatter oui leaves before the mellowing .>ear. 

Milton. 

5. To drive by violence or power. 

This way of flattering their willing benefactors 

out of part, contrived another of forcing their un- 
willing neighbours out of dll their possessions. 

Decay of Piety, 

To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan guests , lest, ignorant of fate, 

The queen might Jorce Ihcin from her town and 
stale, Dryd. 

6. To gain by violence or power. 

My heart is pours', but, oh ! you left it here 
Abandon'd to those tyrants hope and fear : 

If they Jorc'd from me one kind look or word, 
Could you not that, nor that siuay part afford ? 

Dryden. 

7. To storm ; to take or enter by violence 

Troy wall’d so high, 

Atrides mrnht us well have Jorc*d the sky. Waller, 
Heuv'ii from all ages wisely did provi*<le 
This wealth, and for the bravest nation hide ; 
Who with four hundred fool, and forty horse, 
Dare boldly go a new found world lo jifrce, Dryd. 

8. To ravish ; to violate by force. 

Force her.— 1 like it not. Dryden. 

To constrain ; to distort ; not to obtain 
naturally or with case. 

Our general taste in Kngland is for epigram, 
turns of wit, and Ja/r’d conceits. Addison's Spec. \ 

10. 1 o man ; to strengthen by soldiers ; 
to garrison. 

Here let tliem lye, 

''fill famine and the ug*iie e.it them up: four’s, 
Were they not Jorced with those that should he 
We might have met them dareful, beard to heard. 

Sliakesp. 

If you find that any great number of soIdi<*rs 
be newly sent int»» Oroonoque, and that the pas- 
Mges be already jorced, then be well advised now 
you laud. llaleigh’s Apology. 

1 1 . To force oui. To extort. 

The heat of the dispute Imi Jorced oat from 
Luther expressions that seemed to make his doc- 
trine run higher tiiaii really it did. Atterhurif. 

fo Force, v.a. To lay stress upon. 'This 
word I have only found in the follow- 
ii^ passage. 

be w'as to join battle w'itli 
Mijwl, hkMWliar fiut on hU backpiece before, 
Otla his breastplotp bmnd ; the which being esnied 
by some tlmt stood by, was taken among tnem 
for an ill token, and therefore aidfMiL 
fight that day ; to whom the dafNMpered, 1 
Jorce not of such fooleries ; but if 1 navd^lMy skill 
in soothsaying, as in south I have none, n dotii 
prognosticate that I shall change copy froiaa 
dul.c to a king. Camden^s Remobft) 

Fo'rcedey. adv. [from force.] Violently; 
constrainedly ; unnaturally. 

Hiis fouiuUtion of the earth upon the waters 
doth must aptly agree to that structure of the 
abyss and uutediluvian earth; but very impro- 
perly nndjorcedly to the present form of the earth 
•nd the waters. Burnet's Theory, 

Fo'rceit/l. a^. [force and full.] Vio- 
lent; strong; driven with great might; 
impetuous. 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our fcrc^ul instigatiou ? Shakesp. Winter's Tale. 
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Against the steed he threw 
His jhre^it spear, which, hisimg as it flew, 
Pierc’d through Uie yielduig plsoiks, < Dryd. JDn. 

Were it by chance, ot forcdul destiny, 

Which forms in causes first wbate’er shall be, 
Assisted by a friend, one moonless niuht^ 

This Palemon from prison took his flignt. Dryd. 

ile pois’d in ain the jiav’lin sent, 
Through P/Bns* shield the Jorc^ul weapon went. 

^ Pirpe. 

Fo'rcefully. ffrom/orc^tt/.] Vio- 
lently; hnpetuouMy. 

Fo'rcelESS. adj. [from force.] Having 
little force; weak; feeble; impotent. 
FORCEPS, n. s. [Lat.] 

Forceps properly signifu's a pair of tongs ; but is 
used for an iiistrameut in chirurgery, to extract 
any thing out of wounds, and the like i>cca<>ions. 

Quincy. 

Fo'rcer. n.s. [from force.] 

1. Tlmt which forces, drives, or con- 
strains. 

2. The embolus of a pump working by 
pulsion, in contradistinction to a sucker, 
which acts by attraction. 

The usual means for the ascent of water i.s 
either by suckers or jhreers. WUkins's Deedalus, 
Forcible, adj. [from force.] 

1. Strong ; mighty : opposed lo weak. 

That punishment, which hath been sometimes 
Jorcible to bridle sin, may grow afterwards too 
weak and feeble. ^ Hooker, 

Who therefore can invent 
Willi what more forcible we may offend 
Our yet unwuutmed enemies ? Milion. 

2. Violent; impetuous. 

^ Jersev, belov’d W all ; fur lUl must feel 
The inffuence of a form and mind, 

Where comely grace and constant virtue dwell, 
like mingl’d streams, more forcible when join’d r 
Jcr'«cy shall at thy altars stand, 

Shairthere receive the azure band. Prior. 

3. Efficacious; active; powerful. 

Sweet smells ate mostjtrrcihle in dry substances, 
when broken: and so likewise in oranges, the 
ripping of tlieir rind givetli out their smell more. 

Bacon* Natural Hisioi y. 

4. Prevalent ; of great influence. 

How forcible are right words ? ^ Job. 

God hath assured us, that there is no incUnu- 
tiou or temptation so Jorciltle which our humble 
prayers and desires may not frustrate and break 
asunder, Raleigh's History, 

, Done by force ; suffered by ibree. 

He swifter far, 

Me overtook, his mother all dismay’d, 

And in cMii braces /orcikle and foul 
Ingend’ring with me. Milton. 

The abdication of king James, the advocates 
on that side look upon to nave been forcible and 
unjust, and consequently void. Sw’ft. 

0. Valid ; binding ; obligatory. 
Fo'rcibleness. «. s. [from forcible.] 

Force; violence. 

Fo'rcibly, adv. [from forcible.] 

1. Strongly; powerfully. 

The Gospel offers such considerations as are fit 
to work very forcibly upon two of the most sway- 
ing and governing passions in the mind, our hopes 
and our fears. THktson. 

2. Impetuously ; with great strength. 

3. By ^Mmce ; by force* 

lii hinwSfPWith greedy great desire 
Into the ^Mainter’d Jhreibly. tairy Queen. 

The tekitoB oiiawrfying away of women Jor- 
cibly, and BfJi2ii5eir wui, except female wards 
anu bondwomeitt Wki made capitm. 

, Buc. Hen. VII. 

Tliii doctrine brhiyl »§ down to the level of 
horse and mule, whose INimtbs tut forcibly holden 
with bit and bridle. ^ Hammond. 

Fo'ecipated. a^. [from forcept.] Fana- 
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ed like a par of piaem to ofieB and 
ipOlose. 

The locast* have aiiteniia, or loog honu hefoic, 
with . long fidcudon or fircifaM teil ^hfaid. 

When they have seized their prey, they will m 
tenaciously nold it with thahr forHpatea mouthy 
that they Will not part theieieith, even when 
taken out of the waters. * Derham. 

FORD. II. s. [popb, Sax. from papan to 
pass.] 

1. A shallow part of a river \ihere it may 
be passed without swimming. 

Her men the paths rode through made by her 
sword ; 

Tliey pass the stream, when she had found tlie^mk 

FairfoM, 

2. It sometimes signifles the stream, the 
current, without any aonsideration of 
passage or shallowness. 

Medusa with Gorgoiiian terror guards 
The ford, and of itself the water flies 
All taste of liviiig wight. Milton's Par. Lott 
Hisf , wretched widow ! rise ; nor undeplor’d 
Permit my ghost to pass the Stygian J’ord: 

But rise, prejiar’d in black to mourn thy pe- 
rish'd lord. Dryden. 

To Ford. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pass without swimming. 

Adam’s shin-bones must liave contained a tlioo- 
sand fathom, and much more, if he had forded 
the ocean. Raleigh's History. 

Fording his current where tliou find st it low. 

Denham. 

Fo'rdable. adj. [from ford.] Passable 
without swimming. 

Pliny ]ilacetli the Schenit® ujion the Euphrates, 
where the same heginneth to be jordahle. 

Raleigh. 

A countryman sounded a river up aud down, 
to try where it was must Jordable; and where the 
water ran too smooth, lie ioiiiid it deepest ; and, 
on^ the contrary, shallowest where it made must 
noise. L'Lttrangr. 

FORE. adj. [pope. Sax.] ^ 

1. Anterior; that which is before; not 
behind. 

'fhough there is an enrh or spherical area of tlM 
sound, yet they move strongest and go farthest m 
the /ere lines Iroin the first local impression. 

Bacon. 

, T hat which comes first in a progressiva 
motion. 

Resistance in fluids arises from tlieir greater 
pressing on the Jore than hiud part of the budiez 
moving in them. Cheyne. 

Fore. adv. 

1. Anteriorly; in the part wliich appears 
first to those that meet it. 

Each of them will bear six deraiciilyerins and 
four sakers, needing no other addition than a 
slight spar deck fore aud aft, whicii is a slight 
deck throughout. Raleigh's Pssays. 

2. Fore is a word much used in composi- 
tion to mark priority of time, of which 
some examples shall be given. A vi- 
tious orthography has confounded for 
and fore in composition. 

To Foreadvi'se. v.n. [fore and advice.] 
To counsel early ; to counsel before the 
time of action, or the event. 

Thus to have said, 

As you were foreadvis'd, had touch’d his spirit, 
Aud tried his incliimtioii. Shakesp. CarwlmmL 

To Foreappo'int. v.n. [fore and ap- 
point.] To order beforehand. 

To Forea'rm. V. a. [fore and arm.] To 
provide for attack or resistance before 
the time of need. 
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k mill should fi« imd /inpim his mind with 
this i^tsausiou, that, durma his passion, wImIsu- 
ever is offered to his imagination tends only to 
deceive. S^th, 

He fnrearm his care 

With rules to push his fortune, or to bear. Dryd^ 

To Forbbo'de. v.n. [fore and bode.] 

1« To prognosticate ; to foretell. 

An ancient augur, skill’d in future fate, 

With these fereUodine words restrains llieir liate, 

Dryden, 

t. To foreknow ; to be prescient of ; to 
feel a secret sense of something future. 

Fate makes ^ou deaf, while I in vain implore: 
MvhtMiJbrMesl ne’er shall sec vou more. Dryd, I 

My soul foreboiied I should hna the bow'r 
Of some fell monster, fierce with barb’rous nuw’r. 

Pope. 

Forebo'der. n.s. [from forebode.] 

1 , A prognosticator ; a soothsayer. 

Your raven has a reputation in the world for a 
bird of omen, and a kind of sinuil prophet: a 
crow tliat had observed the raven’s manner and 
way of delivering his predictions, sets up for a 
foreboder. UEstrange. 

2. A fbreknower. 

Foreby'. prep, r fore and by^ Near ; 
hard by ; fa^t by. 

Not far away he hence doth won 

Fareby a funiituin, where 1 late him left. Fairy Q. 

To Forecast, v.a. [fore and cast.] 

1. To scheme ; to plan before execution. 

He shall forecast his devices against the strong 

holds. ^ Dan. xi. 

2. To adjust ; to contrive antecedently. 

The feast was serv’d ; the time so well /oreeast, | 

Tliat just when the dessert and fruits were ulac’d, 
Tlie fiend’s alarm began. Dryd. Piieod. andllomma. 

8. To foresee ; to provide against I 

It is wisdom to consider the end of things be- ' 
fore we embark, and to forecast consequences. 

V Estrange 

To Foreca'st. V. V. To form schemes; 
to contrive beforehand. 

And whutso heavens in their secret doom 
Ordained have, how can fiail fleshy wight 
Forecast, but it iiiiist needs to issue c(»me ? Spenser. 

When broad awake, she finds in troublou.s fiit, 
Forecasting how ills foe he might annoy. Fairy Q. 

Fo'recast. n. s. [from tlie verb.] Con- 
trivance beforeliand ; scheme ; plan ; an- 
tecedent policy. 

Alas ! that Warwick hnd no more forecast, 

But wiiile he thought to steal the single ten, 

The king was shly linger’d from tlic deck ! Shah, 

He makes this'^dnlerence to arise fjom the Jore- 
east and predelerminatioii of the gods. Addison. 

The last, scarce ripen’d into perfict man. 

Saw helpless him from \shoin their life began : 
Mcm’ry and forecast pist rt'turns engage ; 

That pointed back to ,>outh, this on to age. Pojte. 

Forkca'stek. n.8. [from^/br«ca5f.] One 
who contrives beforehand. 

Fo'recastle. n, s. [fore and castle,] In 
a ship, is that part where the foremast 
stands, and is divided from the rest of 
the floor by d bulk-head : that part of 
tlie forecastle which is aloft, and not in 
the hold, is called the prow. Harris. 

The commodity of the new cook-room the 
merchants have found to be so great, as that, in 
all their ships, the cook-ruoms are built in their 
forecasiks, contrary to tliat which had been an- 
ciently used. Rakieh^s Essays. 

Forecho'sen. part, [fore and cAosen.] 
Pre-elected. 

Foreci'ted. pdrf. [foreandcite.] Quoted 
before, or above. 

Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration men- 
tioned in that /orecimd passage is coutiiiued. 

Arimth., 


To Forbclo'sb. V. a. [fore and close.] 

1. To shut up ; to preclude ; to prevent 

The embargo with Spain foreclosed this trade. 

Carew. 

2. To foreclose a Mortga§^e, is to cut off 
the power of redemption. 

Fo'redbck. n. s. [fore and ifcfA:.] The 
anteriour part of the ship. 

I to xho foredeck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman’s Odyssey. 

To FoREDRsfON. v.a. [fore and design.] 
To plan beforehand. 

All the steps of tlie growth and vegetation both 
of aniniaU and* plants, have been fuieseen and 
foredesigned by the wise Author of nature. Cheyne. 

To Foredo'. V, a. [from for and do, not 
fore.] 

1. To ruin ; to destroy. A word obsolete. 
Opposed to making happy. 

Beseeciiing liiui, if cither 8.ilves or oils, 

A foredone wight from door of death might raise, 
He would at her request prolong her nephew’s 
days. Fairp Queen. 

That diew cm men God’s hatred and his wrath, 
And many souls in dolours had foredone. Fairy Q. 

This doth betoken. 

The coiso they follow did with desperate hand 
Foredo its own life. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

This is the night 

That eitlier makes me, or foredoes me quite. Shah. 

2. To overdo ; to weary ; to harass. 

Wliilst the heavy plowman snoars, 

All with weary task Joredone. Shakesp. 

To Foredo'om. v.a. f/bre and doom.] 
To predestinate; to determine before- 
hand. 

Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms Joredoom’d by Jove. 

Drifden’s AEn. 

Tiic willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with ease : if favour’d by thy fate. 
Thou RTt foredoom’d to view the Stygian state. 

Dryden. 

Fate foredoom’d, and all things tend 
By course of time to their appointed end, D)'yd. 

Here Britain’s statesmen ott the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 

Fore-e'ni). n.s. [fore and end.] The 
anteriour part. 

I have liv'd at honest freedom ; paid 
Mure pious debts to heaven than in ail 
1 lic\/(>»c-C7id of my lime. Sluikap. Cymhcline. 

In* the jore-end of it, which was towards iiiiii, 
grew a .small green brui.cU of palm. Bacon. 

Forefa'ther. n.s. [fore and fat Air.] 
Ancestor ; one who in any degree of 
ascending genealogy precedes another. 

The custom of the people of God, and the de- 
crees of OUT forefathers, are to be kept, touching 
those things whereof the Scripture hath neither 
one wav or other given us charge. Hooker 

If it be a generous desire in men to know frinii 
whence their o^nfordathers have ctmic, it cannot 
be displeasing to uncierstaiid the place of our fir.st 
ancestor. ^ Kaleigh's History 

Conceit is still deriv’d 

From some Jordather grief ; mine is not so. Shak. 

Shall 1 nut be distraught. 

And niuilly play with ni\ krejathers joints ^ Shak. 

Our gteni Jordathers ^ 

Had left him n ught to conquer bu|4flm«iitry. 

ii < Addison. 

When a man sees the prodigioak paSos our fore- 
fathers have been at in tiiesa mebaroo* builtfliigs, 
one caimot but fancy what nimcles of architec- 
ture they would have left «f, had they been in- 
structed in the right way. Addison on Italy. 

Blest Peer ! his ^ntfirtfathen ev’ry grace 
Reflecting, and refleem m his race. Pope, 

To Forbfe'kd. V. a. [It is doubtful whe- 
ther from fore or fir and defend. If 


from fore, it implies antecedent provi^ 
sion ; as forearm : if from for prohibi- 
tory security ; us forbid. Of the two 
following examples one favours for, and 
the other fore.] 

1 . To prohibit ; to avert. 

1 would not kill thy unprenared spirit *, 

No, heav’ns^ar^bia f I would not kill thy soul. 

Shakap. 

Perhaps a fever, which the genh/ordend, 

May bring your youth to some uiilimefy end. 

Drya. 

2. To provide for ; to secure. 

Down with the nose, ^ 

Down witii it fiat : take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, bis particular to forefend. 

Smells from the gen’ral weal. Shakesp. 

Forefi'nger. n.s. [fore and finger.] 
The finger next to the thumb ; the index. 

All riiiate stone 

On the for< tinker of an alderman. Shakesp. 

Pi»h Mini* I shall he drawn, as it were, acting her 
speccli with her Jorefnger. Peacham on Drawing. 

Some wear this on the middle-finger, as the an- 
cient Gauls and Britons ; and some upon thc^ore- 
Jenger. Brown. 

Fo'refoot. n.s. \A\xv. forefeet, [fore and 
foot.] The anteriour foot of a (quadru- 
ped : in contempt, a hand. 

Give me thy fist, thy jor foot to me give. Shak. 

He ran fiercely, and smote at Heiiodorus with 
his fitrdeet. 2 J\1ac. iii. 25. 

I continue my line from thence to the heel ; 
then making the breast with the eniineiicy tliero- 
of, bring out his near for foot, which I finish. 

Peacham on Drawing. 


To Forego', r. a. [fore and g^o.] 

I. To quit; to give up ; to resign. 

Is it her nature, or is it her will, 

To be so cruel to an humble foe > 

If natuie, then she niuv it mend with skill ; 

If will, then she at w ill may will Jorego. Sjrniser. 

Having all before absolutely in his power, it re- 
roaineth so still, he having already neither fore- 
given nor Joregonc tiiiy thing Iherthy unto them, 
hut lia\ ing receivi d something Irom tnem. Spenser 
He is a great adventurer, said he, 

Thill Imtli his sword through hard essay foregone, 
Ami now halh vowed ’till he avenged he 
Of that despite, never to vvearen none. Fairy Q. 

Special r« ason ofientieivS e.iu'«eth the will tn 
prefer om* enod tliiiiJ befii «' .tir'tliir ; to loave tine 
for anofhei’s s.il-#*, xojorigo ineaiitr foi the allttin- 
nieiit id higher degrees. Hottker 

JMust i iheii leave you ^ Alust I nccdsjorcgo 
SogiMid, so luihle, and so tiue .i * Shakesjt. 

Let us not Jorrgo 

That fur a tiiilc which was bought with blood. 

Shakesp. 

IIow can I live withuul thee ! li owjfi irr^ 

"J hv sweet converse, and Iovcm^Mm 
L o live .igain in these wild 
This aruunieiit might with yoo i , 

alittleot \ our reposwfbrthepnblick benefit. 

hat tbey have et^yed with great pleasure at 
one time, has moved insipid or iiauseous at ano- 
ther apd therefore they sec nothing in it, for which 
thejl^shuuld Jorego a present enjoyment. lAtcht. 

^ Tb go before ; to be past, [from fore 
and ga.] 

By our remembrances of days foregone. 

Such were our faults : O ! Uicn we thought them 
not. Shakesp. 

It is to be understood of Cain, that many years 
foregone, and when his people were increased, he 
built the city of Enocli. Raleigh. 

Reflect upon the two foregoing objections. Bm/k. 
This foregoing remara gives tlie reason why imi- 
tation pleases. Di^den’sD^esnoy. 

I was seated in my elbow-chair, where Iliad in- 
dulged ih^'eregoing speculations. Addims. 

In the foTtgeing part of this work 1 promised 
proofs. IfWir--* 

3. To lose. 
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FOR 

This is the very ecstuy of love* 

Whose violent property Jmtgoei itself* 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings. Shak. 

Forego'er. ft. t. [from forego.] An 
cestor; progenitor. 

Honours best tlirive, 

When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our fortgoen, Sh4tkem. 

For'eground. n.s. [fore and ground.] 
The part of the held or expanse of a 
picture ivhicli seems to lie before the 
^ures. 

All agree that white can subsist on theforeground 
of the picture: the question therefore is to know, 
if it can equally he placed upon that which is 
backward, the light being universal, and the 
figures supposed to be in an open field. Dryden 

Fo'rehand. fi.s, U'ore and hand.] 

1. The part of a horse tihich is before the 
rider. 

2. The chief part. Not in use. 

The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 
The sinew and iht farthand of our host, bhakesp. 

Fo'rehanj). adj. Done sooner than is 
re^lar. 

1 ouMl say she did embrace me as a husband. 
And so extenuate the Jarelumd sin. Sliakerp. 

Foreha'nded. n. s. [from fore and 
hand.] 

1. Early; timely. 

If by thus doing you have not secured your time 

by an early and Jorehanded care, yet l)e sure, by 
a timely dili^ncc, to redeem the time. Taylor, 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

He's a substantial true-bred beast, bravely /ere- 
hatuied: mark but the cleanness of his shapes too. 

Dryden. 

Fo'rehead. n. 8. [fore and head ] 

1. That part of the face which reaches 
from the eyes upward to the hair. 

The breast of Hecuba, 

When she did suckle Hector, look’d not lovelier 
Thau Hector’s Jurt'/tcad vs hen it spit forth blood 
At Grecian swords contending. bhakesp.Coriolanm, 
Some angel copp’d, while I slept, each grace, 
And moulded evVy feature f oni my face: 

Such majesty does from her forehead rise, 

Her cheeks such blushes cast, such rays her eyes. 

Dr^aen. 

2. Impudence; confidence; assurance; au- 
daciousness; audacity. The forehead 
is the part on which shame visibly ope- 
rates. 

A man of confidence presseth forward upon 
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1 of their 
and 

V&tmn^e. 

Fr. fo/ram^ 


every appearance of advantage ; w-here his force is 
too teehie, he prevails hy dint of iiupiidf iicc : 
these men o^foieheud are iiiaginficciit in prouiist's, 
and infallible in tiieir prescriptions. Collier. 
puld,fidn know to wliat braiicli of the letrisld- 
^ ; the Jorehewi to apply. bwijt. 

n, 8. [fore and ho/a.] 
Predictions ; ominous accounts ; super- 
stitious prognostications. 

How are superstitious men hi ^ 
wits with the fancy ot omens, Jt 
old wives tales ! 

FOREIGN, adj. [forain. 

Span, from jot is, Lat.] 

1. Not of this country ; not domestick. 

Your son, that with a leaiful soul 
Tieuds discontented steps i«i Jorei^n soil, 

This fair alliance quickly hIihU call home. Shakesp. 

The learned correspondence you hold injoreif^n 
ports. ^ ^ Milton. 

'I’he positions arc so far from being iiew, that they 
•re commonly to be met with in both ancient and 
modern, dou.c stick andjoreign writers. Aiterbury, 

The parties and divisions amongst us may neve- 
r«l ways bring destruction U|>oti our country, at 
the same time that our united force would secure 
ua against all the attempts of a *'oreign enemy. 

Adduont hreeh. 


FOR 

2. Alien ; remote ; not allied ; not belong- 
injs; ; without relation. It is often used 
with to; but more pnqierly withyrem. 
1 must dissemble, 

And speak a lanraa^e fbre^ to my heart. Addkon. 
Fame is a good so wholly to our natures, 


that we hav-. no faculty in uie sold adapted to it,i 
nor any organ in the body to relish it, placed out 
of the possibility of fruition. Addison. 

This design is not foreign fiom some people^s 
thoughts. Saf^. 

S, Excluded ; not admitted ; held at a dis- 
tance. 

They vrill not stick to say you envied him ; 

And fearing he would rise, he was so virtuous. 
Kept him ajoreign man still ; which so griev’d him, 
That he ran mad and died. Skakeq). Hatry Vill. 

4. [In law.] A foreign plea, placitum 
forinsecum ; as being a plea out of the 
proper court of lustice. 

5. Extraneous; adventitious in general. 

There are who, fondly studious of increase. 

Rich Joreign mould in ilicir ill-uatur’d land 
induce. Philips. 

Fo reigner, n. s. [from foreign.] A 
man that comes from another country ; 
not a native; a stranger. 

Joy is such a foreigner. 

So mere a stranger to my thoughts, 1 know 
Not how to entertain him. ^ JDenham*s Sophy. 

To this false foreigner you give your throne, 

And wrong’d a friend, a kinsman, and a son. 

Dryden*s Mn. 

Water is the only native of England made use 
of in punch ; but the lemons, the brandy, the 0 U|;ar, 
and the nutmegs, are aWjoreigners. Addison. 

Nor could the majesty of the English crown an - 1 
pear in a greater lustre, cither lo Jirreigners or sub- j 
jects. Swtfi. 

F(/R£IGNN£SS. n.s. [from foreign.] Re- 
moteness; want of relation to something. 

Let not the foreignness o( the subject hinder you 
from endeavouring to set roe right. 

To Foreima'gine. v.a. [fore and ima- 
gine.] To conceive or fancy before proof, 
Wc are within compass of ajoreimagined possi- 
bility in that behalf. Camden s Remains. 

To l oREJU'DGK. V.a. [fore and judge.] 
To judge beforehand; to be prepos- 
sessed ; to prejudge. 

To Foreknow, v.a. [fore and know.] 
T'o have prescience of; to foresee, 
y^efortkmnv that the sun will rise and set, that 
all men bom in the world shall die again ; thfit after 
Winter the Spring shall come; after the Spring, 
SuriiiiitT and Harvest; \et is not our foreknow- 
ledgt'the cause of any of those. Raleigh. 

He jareknew John should not suiTcr a violent 
death, but go into his grave in peace. ^ Brown. 

Calchas the sacred seer, who had In view 
Things jiresent and the past, and things to come 
Joreknew. Dryden's Iliad. 

Who would the miseries of manjoreknawf 
Not kitowing, we but share our part of woe. Dryd. 

Forekno’wable. adj. [from foreknow.] 
Possible to be known before they hap- 
pen. 

It is certainly ^/ore^otcohle what they will do in 
such and such circumstances. More. 

Forekno'wledoe. n.s. [fore and know- 
/edge.] Prescience ; knowledge of that 
wfaltftfifui not yet happened. 

Our bch^ ill Christ by eternal fitreknowledge, 
saveth us not without our actual and real adop- 
tion mta the fMNship of his saints in this pre- 
sent world. ' Hooker. 

I told him you asleep : he secerns to have a 
forekhoudedge of that too, and therefore chuses to 
speak with you. Shakesp. 

*^IfIfoftikR|w, 

Foreknowledge had no mtienoe on their fault, 

Which had no IcM poor d certain unforeknown, j 

MiUon. 


FOR 

1 hope theyorekiMwki^e you had of mr ettem 
for you, is tlicfieaaon that you do not dislike nnr 
letters. 


Fo'rbland. It, a, and hnd.] 'A 
promontory; headhmd; high land jut- 
ting into toe sea; a cape. 

As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought. 
Nigh river’s mouth, or foreland, where the vnno 
Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sails. Milt. 

To Forela'y, V. a. [fore and lap.] 

1, To lay wait for ; to intrap by ambush, 
A serpent shoots his sting at unaware ; 

An ambush’d thief foreUm a traveller: 

The man lies murder'd, while the thief and snake. 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. 

Dryden. 

2. To contrive antecedently. 

To Fo'rklipt. V. a. [fore and /j/i,] To 
raise aloft any intenour part. 

So dreadfully he towards him did pass. 
Forelifting up aloft his speckled breast ; 

And often bounding on the bruised grass. 

As fur great joy of his new comen guest. Spenser. 

Fo'relock. ft. 8. [fore and lock.] The 
hair that grows from the forepart of the 
h^. 

1 ell her the joyous time will not be staid. 
Unless she do him by the forelock take. Spemer. 
Hyacinthiiie locks. 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung, 
Clust’ring, but not beneath his shouulers broad. 

Milton. 

Zeal and duty are not slow, 

But on occasion' sjorelock watclifui wait. Idilt. 

lime is painted with a lock before, and bald be- 
hind, signifying thereby that we must take time 
by the Jorelock ; for, when it is once past, there is 
no recalling it. Swift. 

Fo'reman. n. 8. [fore and man.] The 
first or chief person. 

He is a very sensible man, shoots flying, and has 
been several limes Joreman of the petty jury.ifddis. 

Foreme'ntionkd. adj. [fore and men- 
tioned.] Mentioned or recited before. 
It is observable that many particles are 
compounded with fore, whose verba 
have no such composition. 

Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken 
notice of the Jorementioned figure on the pillar. 

Addison on Italy. 

Fo'remost. adj. [from fore.] 

1. First in place. 

All tliree were set among the foremost ranks of 
fame, fur gieat minds to attempt, and great force 
to perform uhat they did attempt. Sidney, 

Our women in the foremost ranks appear ; 

March to the fight, and meet your mistress there. 

Dryden. 

The bold Sempronius, 

That still broke Joremost through the crowd of 
patriots, 

As with a hurricane of seal transported. 

And virtuous even to madness ! Addison*i Cata. 

2. First in dignity. 

These ride Joremost in the field, 

As they the Joremost rank of honour held. Dryden. 

Forena'meb. af0. [fore and name,] No- 
minated before. 

And such arc sure ones. 

As Curius and the farenamed Lentulus. B, Jtmsm. 
Fo'renoon, n. 8. [J'ore and noon.] Tht 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, between the dawn and the meri- 
dian, to the meridian: opposed to after- 
noon. 

I’he maimer was, that thajorenoon they snoulH 
run at tilt, the q/teimoon in a broad field in man- 
ner of a battle, ’till either tlie itrangers or tlie 
country knights won the field. , Sidney, 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a tem- 
porary theatre, consisting of two parts turning om 
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r'oatii'MviGK. aiff, [f9et$uh, MttJ Ba- 

1 — !_., ^ }liidi«g|ure. 



*«d ninety. '^tfito*pij»»otuiUty e*tend> itM?f be- 
yolxd pres<;nt existence to ^liat ii past, only by 
contdoHSness. 

Ihe fofttm wks e pebtSc ptaoe In Eomc, where 
lawyera aiM ^evatera made their speeclies before 
the proper jadget in ^matters of property, or in 
crunn^f oases « thenee all sorts of disputations in 
courts of justice, where several pe sons make ilielr 
distinct speeches, ^my come under the name of 
fitrewich dispnies. WatU on ihe Mind. 

To FoftE6iu>AitN. V. a, [fore and or- 
dain,] l!'b predestinate ; to predeter- 
mine ; to preordain. 

The church can discliarge, in manner conve- 
nient, a work of so gieat importance, by Jore^ 
oraumng some short collect wherein brcfly to 
rneution thanks. Hooker. 

ro*REPART. n. «• [foKe and part,'] 

1 . The part first in time. 

Hadjt been so raised, it would deprive us of the 
son’s light ail thejltrspart of Uie day. Raleigh* 
S. To pace anteriour in place. 

. The ribs have no cavity in them, and tomwds 
the forepart or breast arc broad and thin, to bend 
and give way without danger of fracture. Raif. 
Forepa'st. adu [fore and posf.] fast 
before a certain utne. 

Now ceese, ye damsels, your delights forepast; 
f* u *11 *k4i «!«.. lit your*g, Spenser* 

; matter fall. 


Having vainly too little, Shakesp, 

Such is tlie treaty which he n^ociates with us, 
an offer and h ndcr of a recoucilTation, an act of 
oblivion, of all foreposlt sins, and of a new cove- 
nant. Hammond on Fundamentals, 

Forbpossb'ssbd. adj. [fore and pos^ 
se$8*] Preoccupied ; prepossessed ; pre- 


he testimony elUier of the ancient fathers, or 
of other classical divines, may be clearly and 
abundantly answered to the satiscsctlon of any 
rational man, not extremely foreposseued with 
prejudice. Satiderson* 

Forer a'nk. m <• [fore and rank.] First 
nmk; firont. 

Yet leave our cousin Catherine here with us ; 
Simisoor capital demand, ootiipds*d 
Wlliiin ihe f erfronk of ourartictcB. Shaheqi* 
FoRBRBcrTBD, a^f* and redtfe,] 
Mentioned or enumerat^lbefore. 

Bid him recount 

Thejbivfse/ted praetioea, ikhereof 
We cannot feel too Uttie, hiear too niudi. fiMeip. 
TeFoRBRB'K* V.4I* and neii.] 

1. ToMM bdSm as an^meet of some- 
Ibiiif Midifing'; b> introduce if an 
ka^Uige#. ^ ^ 

Agdmd la elmatms nmn am ^ 

Wit set, tndMkiirttlght fiom the Baft tmtaeaiL 

nytCm. 

t. WMMldeli to'^«thS‘S!»i¥‘«C''' , 

1 heard It to be a dlakim at Dowln to follow^ if 

VOL. I. 


usuully 

^ South. 

keeping innetisible perspiration up in due 
re is the cause as well as sifm of health, 
lie least deviation froui that due quantity, 
Arbuthnot. 


FOB. 

I^Jgwwir *U A»% jk/fm. mWi >• m wi l j i ed te | 

n>gBBtl'KXBii. [ftom ,^)nrwi.} 
ii An Inrbingcr: a xBeMMDgaraMit b#- 
SS» to give notice of the approadt ofj 
tboee that follow. 

The six strangers seek fur yoo, madam, to 
take their leave ; and there is a faretmmer come 
iron a seVentbi the prinoe of Moioenp. Shakeip. 

A cock was sacrinced as the Jormamer of day 
and the sun, thereby acknowledging die light ofj 
life to bo derived tmra the divine bounty, the 
daughter of Providence. Stillmgjicet, 

IVfy elder brothers, my^^irerunneracame. 
Hough draughts of nature, ill design’d, and lame: 
Blown off, like blossoms, never made to bear ; 
*X’ili 1 came finish’d, ber last labour’d care. JJryd. 
*2. A prognostick; a sign foreshowing 
Btij thing, 

O Bve t some further change awaits us nigh. 
Which heav’ii, by these mute signs in nature, shews 
Forerunners of Kis purpose. Mtlton*$ Far, Lost, 
Loss of sight is the misery of life, and usuall 
theycirerwnner of death. 

The 

measure 
and the 

the certtAn forerunner of a disease. 

Already opeia prepares the way. 

The sure forerunner of her gentle sway. 

To ForesaV. V. a. [Jore and saw.] To 
predict ; to prophesy ; to foretell. 

l^t ordinance 

Come at the gods Jcresaif it. Shakesp, Cymbelme. 

To Korese'e. r. a. [fore and see*] 

1. To see beforehand; to see what has 
not yet happened ; to have prescience ; 
to foreknow. 

The first of them could things to oome foresee; 
The next, could of thiugs present best so vise ; 

'1 he third, thmgs past could keep in memory. 

Fairy Queen. 

If there be any thing /orcseen that is not usual, 
be armed for it by any hearty though a shoit 
prayer, and an earnest resolution beforehand, 
anu then watch when it comes. TayUrr. 

At hisyoreseen approach, already quake 
Hie Caspian kingoonis and Meotian lake : 

Their seers behold the tempest from afar, 

And threat’ning oracles denounce the war. Ihyd, 

2. To provide for: with to* Out of use. 

A king against a storm musi foresee (o a conve- 
nient stock of treasure. Bacon, 

ToForbsHAMB. v.a. [fore end shame.] 
To shame ; to bring reproach upon. 

Oh bill, foreshaming 

Those rJth-lcft heirs, that letitbeir fatbers’lie 
Without a monument. Shakesp* Cymibelme* 

To F o'reshkw. v.a. [See F oeeshow.] 
Fo'reship. «. «. r/or« and oAip.] The 
anterior part of the ship. 

'Ibe shipmeu would have cast anchors out of 
ihrjoreshlp. AetSp xxvii. 30. 

To Forksuo'rtbn. v. a. [fore and 
aAorfen.] To shorten figures for the 
sake of shewing those behind. 

The greatest parts of the body ought to appear 
foremost e* and be forbids the fareshortenings, be- 
cause 1h«y make the parts appear Hitlc. 

I)ryden*s Ditpntssssy* 

To Fo'RBfiHOW. v.a. 

1. To discover before it happuwis w 
* diet prognosticate. 

Qhim had called him to be a witMss of his 
death, aud resurrection from the dead, aco<wdmg 
to that wklch the prophets and Moses hadyore- 
’ Hooker, 

WAorota, SpWiWrroie. 

WhoitOorpte blush t|SBdsy/wvsj^ Denham, 
to wHhoiaw yourself from pubhek 
IriiiiiiilSi. When the fhee of heaven grew troubled, 
^Wftequent shifUiig of the Jtndfoi^ved 
astorm. Dryden* 


FOR 

y. To represent before it comes. 

Whatinseis the law but the gospel fvrcikev’it 
What other the gospel Uian the law fiUfiUed f 

Hcokei:. 

Fo'RBSfOHT. n. s. [fore and sight,] 

1. ^xtseience ; prognosticatiou ; fore* 

Imowlege^Tbe accent aiRECDtly on 

last syllable. 

Let fcve, for I have drench’d her eyes. 

Here sleep below ; while tbcu tofoiysjghi wak’st , 
Asuiice thou slecp’st, wliBst she to life was 

2. Provident care erf fhturity. 

lie had a sharpyorci^kt, and workixtg wit, 

That uever idle was, ne once could rest a ^bit 

^^ietiser 

In mntlers of arms he was butli skilful and in- 
dustrimiH, and as well lu foresight as rosoiutioa 
present and groat. ^Hayward 

Diihculties and temptations will more easily be 
born or avoided, if with prudentyoresfg^we arm 
ourselves against them. Mogm. 

Foresi'ghtfuu adi* [foresight and 
full.] Prescient ; provident. 

Deaih gave him no such pangs as ihefiresight^ 
fid care ho liad of his silly successor. Sidney, 

To Foresi’gnify. v. a. [jore and s/g- 
‘^nify.] Tp betoken befotehand ; to fore- 
show ; to typify. 

Discoverien of Christ already present, uliose 
future coming t)ie Psulius did h\ltforu 1 gr^ 2 tlI* Ho^* 
Yet as being past times noxious, u iicri tl^ej light 
On man, beast, plant, wasteful and turbulent, 
lliey oft fmestgntfy, and threaten ill. Mdton. 

Fo'reskin. ». s. [fore and The 

prepuce. 

Their own hand 

An hundred of the faithless foe shall slay, 

A nil for a dow’r their hundred pay, 

Be Micho) thy reward. Cowley* s ifavideit. 

Fo'reskirt. n. s. [fore and Skirt.] 
The pendulous or loose part of the 
coat before. * 

A thousand pounds a year fat pure respect ! 

No oUier obligation ? 

Tliat promises more thousands : honoaf s toon 
Is lunger than \m foreskirt* Shuk, Henry VIII. 

To I'orksla'ck. V. a. [fore and slack.] 
To neglect by idleness. 

It 18 a great pity that so good an opportunity 
was omitted, and *<o happy an occasion fare- 
slacked, that might have been the eternal of 
the land. Spetmr's State of Trel$nd. ^ 

To Foreslo'w. V* a. [fore and sAlpif.] 

1. To delay; to hinder; to impede; to 
obstruct. 

No stream, no wood, no mountain could ibfe^Zeis 
Their hasty pace, 

Now the illustrious nywph 
Brings every grai% triutehant ot aCr bills y 
Ihe wond’nng Nei>S|UH>>th(Migh they ttiwd tm 
storm, 

Foreshpo*d pasuiga to behold her form* Dryd. 

S. TjiLittttlect ; V> omit. > 

]V^n the rebels were on Blackheath, the king 
kltovmig well that it stood him upon, by how 
mtieli the more be had hitherto protracted the 
time in not encountering them, by so much tlie 


sootier to dis paten wiui them, mat it might ap- 
pear to have oeen no coldness In foresUnmng, but 
wisdom in chusing hU rime, resolved with speed 
to assail them. Bacon* s Henry Vll. 

Our good purposes foreshwed arc become our 
tormentors upon our dcatli-bed. Bishop HaU* 
Chromes, now many fishers do you know 
Tliat rule thflr boats and use their nets aright, 
That neither wind, nor time, nor tideyer«/(ns/ 
Some such have been : but, ah ! by tempesu spite 
Their boats are lost j while we may sit and moan 
lliat few were such, and now these few are none. 

P.Flmh. 

To FoRasi.o'w. «. n. To be diktuny; 
to loiter. 
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_ tidfiaay plant aniragelifi ^Mirqitiilldcbreastit 
#or yet U nope lift aatf victory : 

longer, nalce vc Mce annUn. Shah. 

Tq Forbbpx^ab:. n. n. "[jari and speak, 

1. To predict ; to foresay ; to ibr^ow 
to foreteJi 

Old OodAey of Wiitdiester, tbinketh no cmSn- 
oejfomqieakjf^ to He in names. CamdaCt 

2. Tb fodbfid. [From /or and speak*} 

Thon haitybrespoke my being in these wars^ 

And say'st it is not fit Shcd^. Ant, and (ikop, 

Forbspe'nt. a(H. [fere and apeitt.] 

1. Wasted; tired; apent* 

After liim came spurring hard 
A j^tleman, almosl^dpcnt with speed. Shak. 

2. Forepaased ; past [Fore and spent, _ 

Is not enough thy ^vU IHe/breipent f F. QueenT 

Yoy shall find his vanUi^arejpcnt 
Were but the outside of the Koman Brutus, 
Coveitog discretion witli a coat of folly, Skakesp, 

3* Bestowed before. 

We must receive him 
According to the honour of bis sender ; 

And towards himself, his goodnessyoreq^oii ns, 
Wc must extend our notice. Skakesj>, 

FoRBSPtfRRKR. n, s, [fore and spur,] 
One that rides before. 

A day in April never came so sweet. 

To show how rosily Summer was at hand, 

As ihhjhreipurrer comes before ills lord. Shak. 

POOREST. ». 8. [forest, Fr.foresta, Ital.] 

1. A wild uncultivated tract of ground 
interspersed with wood. 

By many tribulations we enter into the king 
dom of heaven, because, in a forest of many 
wolves, sheep cannot ohusc but feed in continual 
daoffer of life. Hooker. 

Macbeth shall never vanquished be, until 
Great Birohaiii-wood to Bunsinauc’s high hill 
Shall come against him. 

——That will never be : 

Who can impress the forest, bid the tree 
Unfix bis earth-bound root. Shah. Macbeth. 

There be airs, which the physicians advise their 
patients to remove nnto^which commonly are plain 
champaigns, but grasiag, and not overgrown with 
heath ; of cite iiraber-snadc^, as inform. Bacon. 
Huw the fir^/orcit rais’d its shady head. Boscom. 

2. [In law j A certain territory of woody 
grounds and fimitful pastures, privileged 
fat wild beasts, and fowls forests, 
chase, and warren, to rest and abide in, 
in the safi^rotection of the king for his 

The manner of mskmgjorests 
IS this : the king sends out hrs commis- 
sion, directed to certain persons, for 
viewjipg, perambulating, and bounding 
the fi|i^ tlMbe has a mind to afforest : 
whim retufmd Into Chancery, pro- 
clamation is made, that none shall hunt 
any wild beasts within tl^lfefiiecinct, 
without licence; after wbk» ap-» 
noints ordinances, laws, and dfileers 
fur the preservation of the vert and 
venison ; and this becomes a forest by 
matter of record. The properties of a 
forest are these : & forest, as it is strictly 
ta)mn, cannot be in the hands of any j 
blit the king, who hath power to grant | 
commission to a justice in eyre for the j 
forest ; the courts ; the officers for pre- 1 
serving the vert and venison, as the 

i itetices of the forest, the warden or 
weeper, the verders, the foresters, agis- 
tiivi» regarders, bailiffs, and beedles. 
The chief property of a forest is the 
swainmote, which is no less incident to 


ton 

it djotti fSbk tsam ef pt t m tm im to a 
^ Connie 

ToForrstaXw 0*0% Sax.; 

1. To anticipate 

If thou be latiter-gutmsjr, spat^ itqt all 
That Umcati’tt speak bCeeiunt iiusband it, 
And give men tunuof spaeeh; do rntfuteOaH 
By lavliHeeM ^ne own and others wit, 

At if thdtt tnad’st Biy 1 ^. Herbsrt, 

Whai need a mmfmntaU hit date of grief, 
And run to meet what be would mott avoid. MUt, 

2. To hinder by preoccupation or pre- 
vention# 

And though good luck prolongrd hath thy date. 
Yet death then would the Ukermihap/oreiCaH. 

Fabry Questi, 

What’s in prayer, but thit twofold force 
To be Joretalied ere we come to fall. 

Or pardon’d being down. Shaksep, HanUet, 
But for my tears, 

I had forestall'd UiU dear and deep rebuke, 

£re you with grief had spoke. Shakeq), 

If you covet death, as utmost end 
Of misery, so tltinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc’d, doubt not but God 
Hath wiselier arm’d hit vengeful ire, than to 
To ho forestalVd, MiUon^s Parad. host, 

I w ill noiyorestolly our judi^iit of the rest Pope. 

3. To seise or gain possession of before 
another ; to bu^ before another, in order 
to raise the price. 

He bold spake, Sir knight, if knight thou be. 
Abandon this famtaUed place at erst. 

Fear fear of further harm, 1 counsel thee. F. Queen. 

. To deprive by something prior : with 
of. Not in use. 

This night ferestaU ^im/o the coming day. Shak, 

Foresia'ixer. «. s. [from forestall,] 
One that anticipates tne market; one 
that purchases before others to raise the 


pnee. 

Commodities, good or bad, tho workman must 
take at Ills master’s rate, or sit still and starve ; 
whilst, by this means, this new sort of ingrossers 
or yiiresta^len having the feeding and supplying 
tins numerous body of workmen, set the price 
u{K)n the pour landholder. Locke, 

Forestbo'rn. adj, [forest and born,] 
Born in a wild. 

This boy isforettborn, 

or’d in the rudiments 
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?’** *? * y5* M .* ^» whWiftim lB 

Isiag wd/iwam “/ sOkott, 

WamM & f disam, bis did^d»mb% 

From point to point, as after it Msu. "Ihyden, 
WhengicaClJlyaMf iCii|btti^jE1kry|to«imrei^ 
Deeds then undone my faittifiH ; 

Heaven seal’d my words, and yon tliotM dee^ 
behold, t Pope. 

, To foretoken ; to foreshew. 

To Forbtb'll. 9. fi. To utter pro|d)ecy« 

AH the prophets from Saithsel. ano those that 
follow after, have liknnUsJmtmJOt these days. 

Acts, Hi. A 

Forb'trllbr. fi.»« [frataforetelL] Pre- 
dieter; foreshewer. 

Others are proposed, not that the foretold 
events should be known; but that tl|e aooom- 
plishtuent that expounds theta mnjf evuoe, that 
uiefortuUtrof them was able to torrsee thee. 

Boyle on Colottn. 

7b FoRBTHfNK. v,a, [fore axid tAink,] 
1. To anticipate in the mind ; to have 
prescience of. 

Tlie soul of every man 

Propbetically does forethmk thy fall. Shakesp, 

1 do pray to thee, 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Foretheught by heav’n. Shakesp, King John. 

. Adam could not be ignorant of the punishiuents 
djkie to tusglect and discibcdience ; aim felt, by tlie 
^reof thereof, in himself another terror than 1^ 


ad forethought, or could imagine. 


Friday, the fatal day I wheri next it came. 
Her soul forethought tlie ^ 


Raleigh. 


my frenzy will be call’d my crime : 
i thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain * 


Shakesp. At you like it, 
[forestier, Pf. firora 


And hath been tutoi 
Of dcspciatc studies, 

Fo're&ter. n. s . 
forest,] 

1. An officer of the forest. 

Forester, my friend, where is the bush, 

That we may stand and play the murtherer in I 
—Here by, upon the edge of yonder 

2. An inhabitant of the wild coun^. 
Fo'rksW AT. \ a4f. [ftom for and swat, 
Forres wart# I hm sweat*] Spent 

with heat. 

Miso and Mopga, like a couple of foreswat 
makers, were getting the pure slimr of their 
bodies out of the ore of their ganoMs, Sidney. 

!nVoBSTA'STE. #.«. [fort wad finite.'] 
1. VblSl^PlWtqwMor; tobsvtptiBVcieace 

If ilot to behip^t^i foretasted fruit, 

Profan’d first W tlieMpeai# Mm first 
Made edmmon, aiidsiiiialiow*cr, M our taste. 

’ j?v. MUsm, 

Po'BETA«TS. ». mpfipidoa of. 

A pleasure that a atatl W,«Ell as properly bis 
own as list s^ aad aeitber liable to 

accident, nor exposed to tiyury : it is the foretaste 
of heaven, and the earnest of eternity. South, 


fiend would change his 
game. Dryden. 

2. To contrive antecedently. 

Blessed be that God which hath given you an 
heart to forethmk this, and a will to hotionr him 
with his own. Bishop Hsdi. 

To Forethi' NK. V. n. To contrive be- 
forehand. 

What’s my 

What then Is th 

Thou wise, forethinidng, weighing politician ! 

FoRETHo'uaHT. ». #. [from/eref4t«/r.] 

1. Prescience; anticipation. 

He that is undone, Is equally undone, whether 
It be by spltefulness of Jmthoughi, or by the folly 
of oversi&t, or evil counsel. VEttrangr. 

fL Proviaent care. 

To Foreto'kbn. v.n* [fare ana token.] 
To foreshow ; to prognosticate as a sign, 
llie king from Ireland ha^s ; but did no 00 ^ ; 
Whilst strange j;»rodi|lous dkns Jbrttdken 

sktnkd, 

FoBWo'znUtSLS* [from the verb.] Pre- 
venient stg^ ; prognostick. 

It may prove some ominous /orfokra of misfor- 
tune, Sidney, 

They misliked iidthhrg mere in khig Edward 
the Confoiior, tkaa that m was Fiepcbifiad, and 


accounted the desire of foreigii then to 

be a foretoken of tniiighig in m (Mm powers, 
Indeed bappmi^ XUimimt Jumaiht. 

Forbtoo'th. n. b# [fore and iaatk.] 
The tooth in tiie ipte ri pr fintt at the 
mouth; the incisor# 

The fa^eeth shonld be fofined hmd, and with 
a ihk sMupedfeailbe^UsteA Qm* 

PO'RWPOP., 
port afuwcaia&^illiid^ 
ward, wr the ksfMif Rjpai!ip%» 

$0 ms jeta Hals PWSA 

Untoi^Vyourribbona,aiuaedimyoBr<uess.ihy. 
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d on 

FoMsrr&mstm. pM. 

Affinnedliefim: ffanfsHy tdd. 

^kt oi such u^tiiml degr^, 

TItot it ; of yowjmfmfh^d olMpft 

Fall a iuto taint Sftake^. King Lear, 

Fo'rswabo* • f. [/ore edorct.] 
Tho van ; the firont, 

that marched in the fartvmd were all 
mighty men. t Mat:, lx. 11. 


To Fobbwa^&k. VmS» [fore imd lodm,] 
1, To adnumitth b(rfareiiiind« 

I will Jlmtoam you whom yoa shall fear ; fi?ar 
him which, after no hath killedi hath power to 
oast into hell. ItiH^xU. 5. 

S. To inform previoudy of any fuitire 
event **' 

Pivhie interpreter, byfkeouraent 
Down from the empyrean, to fornoam 
Ui timely of what might elae bava been our lots 
Unltnown. Mitton'e Par, LpH. 

To cautkm against any thing before* 
hand. 

Well I will arm roe, being thus/omoomM. 

&uute$p, HenrjfYl, 

Tliy pride. 

And wandering *raiiity, when least was safe, 
Belted myyomaarMing, an^disdain’d 
Not to be trusted. MiUon’i Parad. Lott. 

Tho* Pheebus had ^ewamed him of singing 
wars, yet the search of nature was free. 

DrydenU Virg. Ded, 

^ Young Chormbus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Cassandra's bed. 

Had lately brought his troops to Priam's aid ; 
fir^ewama in vain by the propbetick maid. JJryd, 

fo Fokkwa'stk. V. a. [fore and waste,] 
To desolate ; to destroy. Out ot use. 

Vespasian, with great spoil and rage, 
ForewaUed ell, until Gemitsa gent 
Persuaded him to cease. Fairy Queen, 

High time 'gan it wex for Una fair. 

To think of tlnipe her captive parents dear, 

And their farewatted kingdom to repair. 

Fairy Queen. 

To Forewea'ry. ».a. [/orandiarary.] 
To dispirit with labour. 

By your toil 

And labour long, through which ye hither came, 
Ye both^ereiaearied he : therefore a while 
I read your rest, and to your bowers recoil. 

F. Queen, 

To Forewi'sh. e. a, [fore and wish,] 
To desire beforehand. 

The wiser sort ceasedoottodowhat In them lay, 
to procure that the good commonly /orewtsked 
might in time come to effect. Knolles, 

Fokewo'rn. part, [/ore and loom, fhnn 
wear,] Worn out; wasted by time or 
use. 

Neither the light was enough to read the words, 
and the ink was already foreuxnm, and in many 
places blotted. Sidney. 

FORFEIT, a. «. [f(nfaH,¥r.ffotfeii, 
Welsh.] 

Something lost by the commission of| 
a crime ; sometibing paid for expiation 
of acrhtM; a fine; amulet 

Thv slanders I forgive, and therewithal 
B^mit % cthar/ay^ Skakem, 

Th' execution leave to high dltpoial. 

And let anothe# hand, not thine, exact 
Tlnr petiai^idi from thyielf. Mifronfi Agoofrtei. 

Thy lifr, JfilelantiiH 1 I atmeome to take. 

Of which foul tfcason does a makt^^^ 

% A bbnoxiims to 

one whose life is forfeited l^hiiofience. 
Now obwfiete. 

Vonr hrother is of tha hnr« 

Add you but waste your words^ 

Qiaudlo whom here you have wWront tffm* 


FOR 

opto, it «o gttMkarfiiiftk to the law then Angelo, 
who hath sentenced him. Kkaketp, 

To F(/rf£it. o« m, [from the noun.] 
To lose by some bre^ of condition ; 
to lose by some offence. 

If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great estate to him, and his, for ever : 

If wilfully it agdlii. 

Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver ? 

uamet. 

Men displeased Ood, ami coMetiuenily JorJutid 
all right to happiness. lioyle. 

A father cannot alien the power he haa ov< i (lis 
child : he may perhaps to some dcgrccs^orieit it, 
but cannot transfer it. > JjK'he. 

Po'rfeit. partieipiat a^, [from the 
verb.] liuble to penal seizure ; alien- 
ated by a crime ; lost either os to the 
rif(ht or possession, by breadi of con- 
ditions.* 

All the sSuls that are, were forfeit once ; 

And he that might the 'vantime best haVe took. 
Found out the remedy. Skahetp. Meat, for Meat. 

Beg that thou may'sthavc leave to hang thyself ; 
And yet, thy wealtii bcing^or^Ht to the state, 
Thou hast not left the value or a cord. S^iakesp. 

This now frnccless world. 

Forfeit to death. Milton, 

Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty smoke, 
And his long toils werejo^eit for a look. Dryden. 
Methought with wondrous ease he fwallow’d 
down 

Mis forfeit honour, to betray tl»e town. Dryden. 

llow the murd'rcr paid hafrrfeit breath ; 

What lands so distant from that scene of death. 
But tremiillng heard the fame ! Pcne’i Od^ttey. 

Fo'rfeitable. adj, [from forfeit,] Pos- 
sessed on conditions, by the breach of 
which any thing may be lost 

Fo'rfeiture. b. s, [forfeiture^ Fr. 
from forfeit,] 

I, The act of forfeiting ; the punishment 
discharged by loss of something pos- 


2. The thing forfeited ; a mulct ; a fine. 
The court is as well a Chancery to save and de- 
bar /or/Htures, as a court of common law to decide 
rights ; and there would be work enough in Ger- 
many and Italy, if imperial yw/eih/rcf should po 
for good titles. Bacon t War vntk Spam. 

Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged 
by former kiii|;«, must not without high reason, 
be revoked by their successors ; nor ^orfeituret be 
exacted violently, nor penal laws urged rigor- 
ously. Taylor, 

He fairly abdicates his throne. 

He has njorjeauve incurr'd. Swift. 

ForgaVk. The preterite of forgive, 

FORGE, n.s. f/orgf, Fr,] 

1. The place where iron it beaten into 
fbrm. in common language we use 
forge for large work, nnd smithy for 
small ; but in books the distinction is 
not kept. 

Now behold, . 

In the quick ,/<i7;ge and working-house of thought. 
How London doth pour out her citisens. 

Li other part stood one, who at the fiw 
Labuurlng, two massy clods of iron am iMtaw 
Had melted. , 

ITi' o'er labour'd Cyclop from 
Th' iEoIianybrgc exhausted df frk feet. Pope, 

fi. Any place where any thSogia made or 
ahaped. 

Fm no other /brfs ^ proceeded a strange 
iihi to serve Guni with any set fern of 
Cdomion prayer Is supmetitious. Hoeker, 

S. HiuEvdMure of metalline bodies; the 

Act at working. 

^ thb greater bodies the was easy, the 
mattet being ductile and sequacious and obedieiit 


FOR 

to the stroke of the artificer, and apt to he drawn, 
formed and moulded. Bacon. 

To Forge, v. a, [forger, old Fr.] 

1. To form by the hammer ; to beat into 
shape. 

The queen of martials. 

And Mara himself conducted them ; botli which 
beingy<wx’d of gold, 

Must needs nave golden furniture. Chapman*t U 
Tyger with tveer, bear witli bear you'll find 
In leagues offensive and defensive join'd j 
•But lawless man th« anvil dares promne. 

And Joige that steel by whleli a man is slain. 
Which earth at first (or pkmgh-fihares did afford. 
Nor yet the smith had ks/m t$ form a sword. 

Tam’s Juvenal 

2. To make by any means. 

He w us a kind of nothing, titlelcss, 

'Till he had forg'd himself a name i* th* fire 
Of burning Rome. Sf^aketp, CoriokmuL 

Ills heart's his mouth : 

What liis brcasiyurgei, that his tongue must vent. 

Shaketp 

Those names that the schools forged, and put 
into the mouths of scholars, could never get ad- 
mittance into cninmun use, or obtain the licence 
of publick approbation. Locke, 

3. To counterfeit ; to falsify. 

Were 1 king, 

1 should cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

For niy more having would he but as sauce 
To make me hunger more, that I should fo<^ge 
Quarrels unjust against the good and loyal. 
Destroying them tor wealth. Shake^, Macbeth, 

Fo'rgkr. n, s, [from forge. 

J. One who makes or forms. 

2. One who counterfeits any tihing; a 
falsifier. 

As in stealing, if there were ho receivers there 
would be no thieves ; so in slander, if there were 
fewer spreaders, there would be fewer forgm of 
libels. CoveTTment rf the Tongue, 

No Jorger of lies willingly and ‘wittingl y ro r- 
oishes out the means of his own detection, ffest. 
Fo'robby. «. ». [from /wye.] 

1. The crime of falsification. 

Has your king married the lady Gray ? 

And now, to sooth yont forgery and his, 

Sends me a paper to persuade me patience. Shak, 
Nutliing could have been easier than for the 
Jews, the enemies of Jesus Christ, to have dis- 
proved these facts, had they been false, to have 
shewn their falshood, and to have convicted them 
o( forgery, Stephen* t Semum, 

X forgery, in setting a fidse name to a writing, 
which may prejudice another's fortune, the^ law 
punishes with the lojg of ear^ ; but has inflicted 
no adequate penalty for doing the same thing in 
print, though books sold under a fldse name toe 
so many Jorgeriet. ^ Swyi, 

2. Smith’s work ; fiibricatioti ; the act of 
the forge. 

Ho ran on embattled armies elsslfrfl lM|kf ^ 
And weaponless hhasalf, * 

Made arms ridfculmiA useless theJ^|A^ 

Of brazen shield and spear, the hammer'd mdm, 
Cbaiybean temper'd tteeh and frock of mail 
Adhmanteait proof. MiUodt Agenlttee, 

ToVOTUCttn!, e.fl. preter./(Wf»f ;part. 
forgotten, or forgot, [pqijytan. Sax. 
vergeieUf Dut.J 

1. To lose mcmoiy of; to let go from the 
remembrance. 

That is not/oigot 

Which ne'er I did remember ; to my knowled^, 
I never in my life did look on him. Shokegi>. 

When i oxa forgotten, as 1 shall be. 

And sleep lu dull cold marble, where no n^ ntion 
Of mo must more be heard. Shaketp, 

Forget not tby friend in thy mind, and be , not 
mumndfal of him In thy richei. Eceht. xxxya.6. 

No sooner was our deliverance compleat ed, out 
we Jorgot our aauger and our duty. Atteivyry, 

Alive, ridiculous ; and dead, firgei, " reps 

2. Not to attend ; to neglect 
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Cm a wonum firget ber suckitig child ? Yea, 
tejr mny forget i yet I will not forget thee, 

. ^ /m. xHx. 5, 

If we lui^ht/or^at ouraelvet, or forget God ; if 
we might our reaiiou, and Uve by bu- 

mour and fancy in any thing, or at any time, or 
at any place, it would be as lAv\fui to do the bauie 
In every thing, at every time, and every place. 

Juiw, 

Tlie maw of mean forgotten things. Anon, 
Forgk'tWL. adf* [from J'orgtt.] 

1 . Not retaininff the memc^ of* 

2* Causing oblivion; oblivious. 

But when a thouaaiid rolling years are past, 

So long tlicif pitSlfdlVieiits and penance last, 

.... . . . , . * r tne ■ 


Cotnpeil’d to drink tho deep fjethean flocTdT 
Til higejnrgrt/ul draughts to steep the cares 
Of tlieir past mbourt, and their irksoine years. 

Dryden'i JCneid, 

3* Inattentive ; negb'gent ; neglectful ; 
careless. 

Benotjorgetful to entertain strangers. Heh. xii. 2. 
The Qucei) is comtortless, and ^ejorgetful 
In our long absence. Shukeap, liem'yVlll, 
Have you nut love to bear with me, 

When that rash humour, which my mother gave 
me, 

Makes me /orgetfrd ? ^ Shakesf) Julius Casar. 

I, in fact, a real interest have, 

Which to my own advantage I would save ; 

And, with ll»e usual courtier’s trick, intend 
To serve myself, forgetjul of ray friend. Prior, 

Forge'tfulnkss. ».«* [from forgetful, ^ 
1, Oblivion ; cessation to remember; loss 
of memory. 

O gentle sleep t 

N.iture’s soft nurse, how Jiave I frighted thee, 
That thou no more wilt weigli my eyelids down, 
And steef) iny senses hijorget/umcss ! &hahrsjK 
All birds .iitd beasts he hush’d ; sleep steals 
away 

The wild d<'sires of men and toils of day ; 

a»/l k. ...... 4K.. k 4k.. 


And brings, descending through the silent air, 

A sweetfotgetfuUiessoiliumsn care. Papers Suuitis, 

2. Negligence; neglect; inattention. 

The church of Bumand is grievously charged 
with forgetjuksm uf per duty. Hotikei', 

Fo'rgbtivb. [from f^rge,] That 
may forge or {H^uce. A word, 1 be- 
lieve peculiar to Shakespeare. 

Goad shei^rtu tack ascends me into the brain, 
dries me iherdail die foolish, dull vapours, tnakos 
it apprehensive, oulck, forgetioe, full of nimlile 
shapes, which, delivers to the voice, br>coiues 
excellent wit. ShaUsp, 

Foroe'ttkr. n. s. [from forget.] 

1 . One that forgets. 

2. A careless person. 

To FOROrVE. v,a, [popjipan, Sax.] 
i. To fiardon njperson ; not to punish. 

Then heaven forf^ bini too ! Shahesp. 

I do beseech your grace for duurity ; 

If ever any malice in yonr heart 
Weie hid rtgainst me, now forgfoe 
— Sir Thfiiiias Ijovcll, I as freejorgi» ' 

As I would be Jiyrgivtn : I forgioe all. 

Sl/wly provok’u, she easily Prior. 
1. 'I'o pardon a crime. 

The people that dwell therein shall be Jbrgwen 
their miquity. Js, xxxiii. 

If prayers 

Could alter liigh decrees, I to that place 
ould speed before thee, and be louder heard, 
That on my hCiid all might Ik* viNited, 

Thy frailty and tiifirmer sex Jorgiven, 

To inc committed, and by tne expos'd, Milier. 

1. To remit ; not exact debt or penalty. 

The lord of that servant was moved with com- 
passioj), loosed him, and forgave him the debt. 

Mat, xviii. 2T. 

’ORai'vENESS. If. f. [popjipenmppe, 

Sox.] 

The act of forgiving. 


FOR 

To the Lord dtnr Ood beteg veiidei ULdfor^ 
giveneues, ^ Dan, 

2. Pardon of an offender. 

Thou heat piomited repeoteiiee end Jorf^aeneei 

to tliem that have sinned egehut ^im,Praver^'Ma* 
Exchonge/mevenen with tae, noble Homiet ; 
Mine and my fiither’l death eome not upon thee, 
Nor thine on njte, ^ &iakesp, 

Forgivenm to the injur’d does belong ; 

But they ne’er pardon who commit the wrong. 

DrydeUi 

3. Pardon of an offence. 

God has certainly promisedyoi^venestof sin to 
every one who repents. South, 

4. Tenderness ; willingness to pardon, 
Here are intruddfod more lieroick principles of 

meekness, forgiveneu, bounty and mni>nanimity, 
than all the learning of the heathens could invent. 

Spratt, 

Mercy above did hourly plead 
For her resemblance heie below ; 

^ And tmld forgiveness intercede 
To stop the coming blow. JDrvden. 

5. Remission of a fine, penalty, or debt. 
Forgi'ver. n.s, {from forgive.] One 

who pardons. 

Forgo't. \ part. pass, of forget 
Forgo'tten. I Not remembered. 

Ihis long shall not he forgotten. JDeut, xxxi. 21 
Great Stradbrd ! worthy oT that name, though all 
‘ . . .» - »i JJcidiam, 


F O E 

ya;<l«a|oai, wboiaa 
Bsoplet toe dark reireau or deaths 
Change your 6em billing Into tong, 
And pmae your Maker with ytnxf forked tongue. 


Of llice could bejfi>rgotlf », but thy full. 

The soft ideas of the chearftil note. 

Lightly receiv’d, were easily yergot. Prior, 

To For HA 'iL. v.a, [Anolaword. Pro- 
bably for forhaul, from for and haui. 
To harass ; tear ; torment. 

All this long tale 

Nought eaaetii the care that doth roe forhail. 

Spenser's Past, 

FORK. n.s. [/wrcii. Lathered, Welsh 
fourchey Fr.j 

1. An instrument divided at the end into 
two or more points or prongs, used on 
many occasions. 

At Midsummer down with the brambles and 
brakes. 

And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes. 

Tusscr. 

The vicar first, and after him tlic crew. 

With forks and staves the felon 1o pursue, 

Jldii Coll our dog. IJrtfdens Nuns Priest, 

Idlne with /orks that have but two prongs. 

Sn yt. 

2. It is sometimes used for the point ofj 
an arrow. 

1 lie bow is ben't and drawn * make from the 
slkvft, 

—Let it fall rather, though the ferk invade 
The region of my heart. Stuihesp. King Lear. 

3. A point. 

Several are ainaxed at the wisdom of the an- 
cients, that represented a thunderbolt witli three 
forks, since nothing could have beUer explained 
its triple quality of ‘ ‘ 


To Fork. 


pierciUg, buroiiig uid melt* 
Adduon, 

V. ft. [from the noun.] To 
shoot into blades, as corn does out of 
the ground. 

I'hc com beginneth to fork. MertimePs Uush, 

Fo'RKgD. adj, [iromfofiCo] Opening 
more parte. 

Naked hiW* for all the worid, Whe n forked 
radifli, with a (autasUcally carved upon it 
withakSife. .. ^ Shakesp. 

Soi letimes we teS a cloud that s dragonisb, 

A /iirked mountain, or Wue promontory. Shak 
Come, slmll we gp and kfll ycnlson ? 

And yet it irks roc thp noor ... 

Should in Uicir own cotiHil^, mfli forked heads, 
Have their round batnidhtra^ard. 

He would have i^ke ; 

Blit hiss for hits letumM, 

Tt)/orAed tongue. 


ythh forked tongue 
MiUmUPar^, Lost, 


Po'rkbdlT. aiv. [firoiB fwked^ in a 
forked Sam. 

Fo'rkSdness. r. a. Th. 

quality of opening into tVo puts or 
more. 

Fo'rkhbad. m. a. q/erib and Aead.l 
Point of an tamnei 

It seising, no way enter might ; 

But back resounding, left the forkhead keen, 
Eftsoons it fled away, and might no where be 
seen. Fdry Quests. 

Fo'rky. Jfrom fork,] Forked; 

furcated ; opening into two parte. 

The smiling infant in his hand shiut take 
Tlie crested basilisk aiul si>t*ckled snake; 
pleas’d the gieeii lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their fmky tongue and pointless sting 
shall play. Pope^s Messsah 

Forlo're. [The preterite and parti- 
ciple of the Saxon popeopen, in Dut<*h 
verhren,] Deserted ; forsook ; for- 
saken. Ob^lcte. 

Such as Hiaiia hy the sandy shore 
Of swift Euiutas, or on C^iilhus’ grteu. ^ 

W here all the ny inphs Imv e her Jo) Un e. F. Queeti 
That wretched world ht Van for t«) ahhor. 

And mortal hfe 'gan loth as thing Jor l,tj c. 

J airif Querts. 

Thus fell the trees, with noise the dv sarts roai 
The beasts their caves, the hi.ds their nests 
Jorlore. Fainas 

FORLO'RN. adj, [yoplopcn, from pojt- 
leopan, Sax. vtrloren, Dut.] 

1. Deserted ; destitute; forsaken ; wretch- 
ed ; helpless ; solitary. 

Make them seek for that they wont to sconi , 

Of fortune and of I ope ut unctjoiloin. liubberd. 
Tell UKS good Hoohiol, whut gars iheu greet * 
What! hath some wolf thy teiuier 1 imbs y lorn ’ 
Oris thy bagpipe broke, that sounds soswi^t.'' 
Or art thou of thy lovcil \d•^s forlorn^ Spenser 

In every place was heard the lamentations ut 
women and ebiidreu ; every thing shewed the 
heaviness of tho time, aud seemed as altoaether 
lost and forlorn, KnolUst History. 

How can I live without theo ! how forego 
ITiy sweet cotiverse, and love so deaily join’d. 

To live again in those wild woodajvrlom! MUUm. 
Their way 

Lies through the perplex’d patlis of this drear 
wood ; 

The nodding honrour of whose shady brows, 

Threat the^Srfom aud wand’rinp passen^r, MiU 
My only strength and stay I forlorn of thee. 
Whither snail I betakt* me, where subsist ! Milton, 
Like a declining statesman, left^o?7(>n* 

To his friends pity and pursuers aconi. Denham, 
Tlie good old man, forlorn of human aid, 

For vengeance to his heav’niy patron pray’d. Dry. 
Fliilorocl laments forbrn. FetUen. 

As some snd turtle his lost love dejdores. 

Thus, far from Delia, to tlie winds I mourn : 

Alike unheard, unpi^’d, and forbrn, Pt>pe, 

2. 'Faken away, 'fxiia sense shews that it * 
is the participle of an active verb, now 
Ipst. 

When as night hath ui of light /wfont, 

1 wish that day would shortly reasceud, Spmieer, 
What is become of great Aerates’ ion ! 

Or where hath lie hung up his mortal blade. 

That hath so many haugfaty conquests won f 
U all Ills force forbmy and all bis glory done f 

Faif^ Qimts. 

8. Small ; despicable : in A fadtoous 
sense. 

He was so forlorn, that hb dfmenri^ 
thick light weft Mmrv Xv. 

Hah 
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1. Alost. aotitarr, iimakeii man. 

Hennr 

ti ftlflnj; b^dme a tiftnWd man, 

And forc’doy !iTe in Scotland a forlorn. ShAe$p, 
2a FokloeK Hope* The soldiers who 
are sent firet to the attack, and are 
therefore doomed to perish, 

CriUcks In plume. 

Who lolling on our foremost bencltes sit, 

And still coarge first, the true furfom of wit. 

jityden. 

Forlo'rnnbss, 11 , A [from foriom^] 
Destitution; misery; solitude. 

Men displea^ God, and conicquently forfeit- 
ed all right to happiness ; even whilst they com- 

{ bleated the yor/omnesr of their condition uv the 
ethargy of not being sensible of it. lioifLe. 
To FoEtY'E, 1^, n, [from Jore and lye,'] 
To Ijre before. 

Knit with a golden baldric, which 
Athwart her snowy breast, and did divide 
Her dainty paps, which, jikeyoung fruit in May, 
Now little *gan to swell ; and Being ty*d. 

Through her thin weed, their places onl v signify ’d. 

fairy Qaecn. 

FORM, n.in \ forma, Lat. forme, Fr.] 

1. The external appearance of any thing ; 
representation; shape. 

Nay, women are frail too, 

Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves 
Which are as easy broke as they make forms. 

Shahesp. 

It stood still ; but 1 could not discern the form 
thereof. Job. 

Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any 
r^ange, and after it has been divided by corrosive 
liquors into invisible parts ; yet may presently 
be precipitated, so as to appear again in its form. 

Grew* 8 ComoL buc. 
Matter,^ as wise logicians say. 

Cannot witliont ajorm subsist ; 

And /brm, wiy I us well us they. 

Must mil, if matter bn* ngs no gust. Swi/u 

2. Being, as modified by a particular 
ahape. 

When noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposM, the mind grown once corrupt, 
Tliey tinn to vicious/orms, ten times more tiL'lv 
Th.iii ever they weie tair. iS/i«/v<s/i Um. \ 111. 
Here toils and death, and death’s half-brother, 
sleep, 

Fums terrible to view, their sentrs keej) ; 

With un\ious pleasures <if a guilty luind, 

13eep frauds before, and open force behind. 

Dr mien. 

3. Particular model or modification. 

He that will look into many parts of Asia and 
America, will find men reason there peihapsas 
acutely as himself, who yet never heard of a syl- 
logism, nor can reduce any one argument to those 
forms. hflckf. 

It lengthens out every act of worship, and pro- 
dncps more lasting and permanent impressions 
in the nihid,(han those which accom))Hny any tran- 
sient Jorm of words that are uttered m ordi- 
nary hiethod of religious worship. ^ ^ Addison. 

4. iieautv ; elegance of appearance. 

He hatli no forni nor comeliness. Xia. liii. 2. 

5. Regularity; method; order. 

What he spoke, though it lack’d /bm a little, 
Was not hke madness. i^hahap, HamUt. 

6* External af^e^rance ^itliout the 
•ential qualities ; empty show. 


llien those sv\\om form of laws 
Condemn’d to die, when traitors judg’d 
cause, * 


I’hey were young heirs sent only 
schools, where they were not sudered to stav 
three months, Sk^, 

7« Ceremony ; external rites. 


May btoe, but not contronl, Shudutp* Kkg iieaf, 


FOR 

A Ipng table, and a square table, or a seat 
about the walls, seem things of form, but are 
things of substance ; for at a louiz table, a few at 
the upper end, in effect, sway bTi the basinets; 
but in the other form, there is more use of the 
counsellors opinions that sit lower. Bardn’s 'Enays. 

Hiat the parliaments of Ireland m'^ht want no 
decent or honourable yorm used in Eiigland, he 
caused a particular act to pan, that the lords of 
Ir^nd should appear in parliament robes. Davies. 

Their general used, in all dispatches made by 
himself, to observe all dcc< nry in their forms. 

ClarcfuJon. 

How am I to interpret, sir, this visit? 

Is it a compliment o(Jorm, or love ? 

A. mi. DUt. MotK 

8. Stated method; established practice; 
ritual and prescribed mode. 

He who atiirinetli speech to be necessary 
amongst all men, hruugliout the world, doth not 
thereby inifiort that ml men must necessarily 
8|}eAk one kind of language ; even so the necessity 
of policy and regimen in all churches may be 
lieJd, without holding any one certain form to be 
necessary in them all. Hooker. 

Nor are constant of prayer more likely 
to flat and hinder the spirit of prayer and devo- 
tion than unpremeditated and confused variety 
to distract and lose it. King Charles. 

Nor seek to know 

Their process, or the jortnt of law below. Dryd, 

9. A long seat. 

If a chair be defined a seat for a single person, 
with a back bclongiog to it, then a stool is a scat 
fur a. Single person without a back ; and a Jorm is 
a seat for several persons, without a back. Watts* 

I was seen with her in the manorhou^, sitting 
with her upon the Jorm, and token following her 
into the park. Sht^sp, 

10. A class ; a rank of students. 

It will bo necessary to see and examine those 
works which have given so great a reputation to 
the masters of the first form. Dryden. 

11. The seat or bed of a hare. 

Now for a clod like hare inform they peer ; 
Now bolt and cudgel squirrels leap do move ; 

Now tho amintiiius lark, with tnirrour clear. 
They catch, w hile he, fool ! to himself makes love. 

Sidney. 

Have > on observ *d a sitting hare, 

Lnt’ning, and fearful of the storm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear, 
Alia.d to keep or leave her /arm. Prior. 

12. Form is the essential, specifical, or 

distinguishing modification of the mat 
ter of which any thing is composed, so 
as thereby to give it such a peculiar 
manner of existence. Harris. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger 
to augment, or stricter to abridge the iiuiuber of 
sanamonts, we find grace expressly mentioned as 
their true ( ssenlnil /hrwi, anil t lementi as the mat- 
ter w hereunto thaf^am did adjoin itself. Heekcr. 

13. A formal cause; that which gives 
essence. 

They inferred, if tiie world were a living crea- 
ture, It had a soul and spirit, by whicli they did 
not intend God, for they did admit of a deity 
besides, but only the soul or essential /erw of the 
universe. Bacons Nat, Hiti. 

To Form, v, a. [formo, Lat.] 

1. To make out of materials. 

God formed man of the dust of t 

^ ». r. 

The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar’d ; from whkib he form'd 
l^t Ms own tools; theni wbijit might else be 
Trrought 

Fusil, ^ grav’n in metah MiUon* 

Determin’d to advance into our room 
A mtniwtform’d of earth. MUton, 

^Jbrm'd the phaatomof well-bodied air. Pope. 

2. To model to a particular shape or 
state. 


FOR 

Creature in whom excell’d 
Whatever can to sigiit or thought be form'd. 
Holy, divine, good, amiable or sweet. MiUom 
Let Eve, for 1 Imve drench’d her eyes. 
Here sleep below, white thou to foresight wak’st } 
At once thou sleep’st, while she to life was fbrm’d. 

MiUon. 

3. To modify ; to scheme; to plan. 

Lucretius taught him not to,/brTa his heroe, U 

give him piety or valour fur his manners. Diyd. 

4. To arrange ; to combine in any par- 
ticular manner : as, he formed his 
troops. 

&. To adjust f to settle. 

Our differences with the Romanists are thtis 
formed into an interest, and become tlie design 
not of single persons, but of con^orotions mid 
successions. Decay of' Piety. 

6. To contrive ; to coin. 

The defeat of the design is the routing of ops 
uionsybmed for promoting it Decay yf Piety 

lie dies too soon : 

And fate, if possible, must be delay’d ; 

The thought that labours in ray Jarming brain, 
Yet crude and immature, demands mure time. 

Row. 

7. To model by education or institution. 

Let him to tins with easy pains be brought. 

And seem to labour when he labours not ; 

Thus /orm’d for speed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the ^y tliian arrow far behind. Dryd. 

FO'RMAL. adf* [formel, Fr. formalU, 
Lat.] 

1. Ceremonious ; solemn ; precise ; exttet 
to affectation. 

The justice, 

III fair round belly, with good capon lin’d, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise savis and modem instances, 

And so he plays his part. Shahesp. As ycu like it. 
Format in apparel. 

In gait and countenance surely like a father. 

Shtthsp. 

Ceremonies be not to be omitted to strangers 
and Jormal natures ; but tbe exalting them above 
the mean is not only tedious, but doth diniinlsU 
the credit of him that speaks. Bacon. 

2. Done according to established, rnlea 
and methods ; not irregular ; not sud- 
den ; not extemporaneous, 

There is not any positive law of men, whether 
it he geiieml or particular, received by formal 
express roiiaLiit, ns in councils ; or by secret ap 
probation, as in customs it cuiueth to pass, hut 
niav be taken HWH>, if occasion serve. Hooker 

Ah there .ire frtnal and written leagues, re 
Sjiective to ceriaui « iieiiiie*. ; so there is u natural 
and tacit coiiA deration amongst alt men ugaiukt 
the common iiiemies of human society, so as 
there IU'ed^ no iiniinatiun or demmciatioh of ftliu 
war ; but ail these formalities the law of nature 
sup lilies, as in the case of uiratUf,^ ^ J^meon. 

3. lli'gular ; methodical, ^ ^ 

'Ihc^^annal staca do travel so, ' 

As we their riamtrt luM courses know; 

And he tlmt on uieir ciian^s looks, 

tbiuk them governed by our books. Waller. 

4. ^JExtemfd ; having the appearance but 
not the essence. 

Of fopnal duty, make no more tby boast ; 

Thou disobey’st where it concerns me most. Dryd. 

3. Depending upon establishment or cus- 
tom. 

Still in constraint your suffering sex remains. 

Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope 
(I. Having the power of making any thing 
what it is ; constituent ; essential. 

Of letters the material part is breath and voice ; 
ihejormalis constituted by the motions and fjeura 
of the organs of speech aifecting breath with a 
peculiar sound, by which each letter is discrimi- 
nated. Holder's Elements cf Speech. 

Rcllarminc agrees in making they<ww«l actot 
adoration to be subjection to a superior ; but wttM 

7W 



FOR 


FOR 

4ie mAt§ mere i|tfpi«fa«MiiQA of exoeUency ^ 
indiKle It: wHoum u^erc ex- 

oeUoiicT. without xuiMnlorltj, doth not require 
uujr bvloiitj cttfimitioii. StUlingjiut. 

The itld tko) taotkm, end the ^ormW 

essence end netues of man, is wholly owing to 
the power of Goii . 

7» RetmniM its proper and eesential dha- 
racteristick ; regular ; proper. 

Thou shottMst come like a fury covered with 
snakes, 

Not like a/ormal man. and OUap* 


1 will not let him stSp^ 

"nil I have used th* approved Httkans I have j 
With wholesome drugs, and holy prayers^ 

To make of him a /WMol man again. Mketp. 

Fo'rmalist. n. a. [formaliste, Ft. from 
farm.] One who practises external 
ceremony; one who prefers appearance 
to reality; one who seems what he is 
not. 

Ir U a ridiculous thing, and fit for a satyr to 
persons of judgment, to see what shifts ybrmaluts 
nave, and what pruspectives to make superficies 
to seem a body that hath depth and bulk. Boom 
A grave, staunch, skilfufly managed face, set 
upon a grasping aspiring mind, having gut many 
a sly Jbrmamt tiie reputation of a pruuitive and 
South, 

[forma/itc, Fr. from 


M. t. 


severa piety. 

Forma'uty. 
form,] 

1« Ceremony; established mode of be- 
haviour. 

The attire, which the minister of God Is by 
order to use at times of divine service, is but a 
matter of mere formaOtyt yet such as for comeli- 
ness sake hath hitherto Seen judged not un- 
necessary. Hooker. 

Formalitlet of extraordinary seal and piety are 
never mofe studied and elaborate than in desperate 
desims. King Charles. 

iuMy a worthy man sacrifices hit peace to /br- 
snalitiesof compliment and good manners. VEsir. 

Nor was hit attendance on divine offices a mat- 
ter of fimaUtff ms caHnm, but of conscience. 

Atteiinisy. 

S. Solemn orders thetbod, mode, habit, 
or dress. 

If nmfi forswear Che deeds and bonds they draw, 
Thoum tIgaM wftli e^formatUy of law ; 

And the signing and the seal proclaim 
Hie barenm*d pei^ury/and fix the shame. Dry^ j 
The pretender would have infallibly landeif in 
our northern parts, and found them all sat down 
In their formamkii as the Gauls did the Roman 
senators. Swyt. 

3, External appearance. 

To fix on God the formality oft faculties, or af- 
fections, is tiie imposture of oor fancies, and cou- 
tradioto^ to his aivinity. GUmvlUe*i Scepm. 
4r. Eutiipe: liH), quality by which any 
Udng is wh«t it ik 
May not a man vow to A. and B. that be will 
give a hundred pounds to an hospital f Here the 
vow is made both to God and to A. 
here A. and B* are only witnesses to the but 
theformably of the vow lies in the profuys made 
to ^d. 

To Fo'bmauze. r. a. [formaluer^ Fr. 
from formal,] 

1. To model ; to modify. A word xkit 
now in use. 

The same spirit which anointed the blessed soul 
of oor Saviour Christ, doth so formalise, vnite, 
and actuate his whole race, as if both he and they 
were so many limbs compacted into one body. 

Hooker. 

2. To affect formality; to be fond ofj 
ceremony. 

Fo'rmallt. ado. [bom formal.] 

I. Acoording to eatabliBned rules, me* 
thods, ceremonies or rites. 


Pepose him. 
CeaeBionioui 
Tohsatifir and/ 


pany did not deserve oarlamlljadW. la a down- 
Hght challenge of hotaofe* CoUkr ea Pride. 

3. In open appeamu»; in a visible and 
apparetit stdte. 

You and your fbUoweis do stand JomaBy di- 
vided against dm authorised guides of the church, 
and the rest of the people. Hooker, 

4. Essentially ; cnaracteristically. 

This poSrerand dominion is not adequately and 

flrmalty die image of God, but only a part of it. 

South. 

The Heathens and the Christians may aioee in 
material acts of charity ; hut that vrhichformally 
makes this a Christian grace, is the •i>ring from 
w Iiich It fiows. Smtutidge. 

PoRMA'tiON. n.s. [formation. Ft. bfxn 
formot Lat.] 

1. The act of forming or generatingj^. 

Tile matter dischargeu forth of volwno s, and 
other spiracles, contributes to the formation of 
meteors. Woodward. 

The solids are originally formed of a fluid, from 
a small point, as appears by the gradual ionnation 
of a foetus. Arbuthnot. 

Coi}i{>licatcd ideas, growing up under observa- 
tion, give not the same coiifusiou, as if they were 
all onered to the mind at once, witliout your ob- 
serving the original andyhnnarion of them. Watts. 

2. The manner in which a thing is 
formed 

The chorion, a thick membrane obscuring the 
formation, the dam doth tear asunder. Brown. 

Fo'rmativb. aey* [from forma, Lat] 
Having the pow^ of giving form 
plasdcL 

As wc have established oor assertion of the se- 
minal production of all kinds of auiiimls ; so like- 
wise we affirm, that tlie meanest plant cannot be 
raised without seed, by myformatwe power re- 
siding in the soil. Bentley*s Sermons. 

Fo'rmer. II. s. [from /eiwi.] He that 
forms; maker; contriver; planner. 

The wonderful art and providence of the con- 
triver and Jormer of our bodies, appears in the 
multitude of intentions be must have m the for- 
mation of several parts for several uses. 

Bay on the Crea. 
Fo'rmer. adj. [from popma. Sax. first; 
whence former, and formost, now com- 
monly written foremost, as if derived 
from before. Foremost is generally ap- 
plied to place, rank, or degree, and 
former only to time ; for when we say 
tbs last rank of the procession is like 
the former, we respect time rather than 
place, and mean that which we saw be- 
fore, radier than that which had pre* 
ced^ce in place. J 
h Before another m time. 

Thy mr. 

Thou other eold-boand brow, is like the ^t : 

«*-A third is like the former. Shakesp. 3iacbeth, 

2. Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deserves better asage than a bad 
cririek t tkjtaaD may be tha firmer merely through 
tim mlsfainie of an ill judgment; but hocannut 
betheletiSrlhiietribothtM end an ill temper. 

Pope 


FiO/R 

BMdMILl 

alkaline nature. ^ 

FO'RMTDABLS. «i&. 

Lat/m-mid.ify, Ff.J Vnrwle; d»M> 
fill': tremendoiu; temfkk ; tpbe ftarad. 

I swell my preface hito a vaAttme, alMl make if 
formidable, when you se^ eo my 3 rj|a yNi^ 

They seem’d to fear thefimMle sight. 

And roird their billows on, to speed his 

Fo'rmidablbnxsb. m.o. [frrem /or* 

midable.] 

la The quality of esdting terror or dread. 
2. The thing causing drm. 

They rather chose tobe shewed tlie /brmtdokfe- 
ness of their danger, than by a blind embracing 
it, to perish. Decay ^ Piety. 

Fo'RMiDABtY. adv. [ftomformtdabk.] 
In a terrible ttbanner. 

Behold ! e*en to remoter dioret, 

A conquering navy proudly spread ; 

I'lie British cannon fhrrmdjmy roars. Dryden. 
Fo'rmlbss. ae(f. [fr^ form.] Shape* 
Jess; without regularity of form, 

Adi form Is famdm, order orderiess. 

Save what is opposite to Eimland’s love. Shak. 
Fo'rmulary. n. fa Ifommlaire, * Ft. 
from formtUe.] A book containing 
stated and prescribed models or set 
forms. 

Fo'rmulary. ae(f. Ritual; prescribed; 

FO'RMULE. ftaSa [formule, Fr. formula, 
Lat.] A set or prescribed modeL 
Jb FO'RNICATE. v. a. [from fomia, 
Lat.] To commit lewdness. 

It is a new way io fornicate at a distance. Brown. 

Foknica'tion. fiaS. [/omtca/iefi, Fr. 

fomicatio, Lat.] 

1. Concubinage or commerce with an un- 
married woman. 

Bless me! what a fry offimkathn is at the 
door. Shakesp. 

The law ought to be strict against fimkaOim 
and adulteries ; for. If there were universal liberty, 
the increase of mankind would be but like that 
of foxes at best. Onmnt. 

2. In Scripture, sometimes idolatry. 

Thou didst trust in thbie own beauty, thou 

playedst the harlot, because of thy renown, and 
pouredst out thy fomicatumt on evciy one that 
passed by. xvl. 15. 

FoRNfcATOR. II. s. J^omicateur, Fr. 
from forma, Lat.] Oue that has com- 
merce with unmarried women. 

Afi0lcator or adulterer steals the soul, as well 
as dissniours the body of his neighbour. Taylor. 

Fornica'trbss. n.s. [from /omfoafer.] 
A woman who without marriage co- 
habits with a man. 

See you tbe/oriiituiv«» be lenoved ; 

Let her have needful hut not slavish ffiettai. Skak. 

To FORSAKE. 


trope 

3. Past ; ils SUf ^ tk0 autm tii former 
times. ,,, 

Tlie piSMttt iMfolsf dsMi b. ah thou hilt. 

The future doubtful, infi tbs jfwtaw post Horts. 

Fo'rmsrlt. ado. [fimt f^trmer.] In 
times past ^ 

The places were ril of them fimerty the cool 
retirements of the Romins, where they used to 


0 . a. preter. forsook ; 
part pass, forsook^ or farsakm. [err* 
.^saakm, Dut.] 

Ml To leave in resevstmeiit^ ]>edect;i or 
dislike. 

Twas now the time whenfost Said QcAfimek, 
Ood Saul ; the room in's beact wilctpasaleas Wok. 


OyateseanmWIhsh , 

To save voor honour i Xwmmmi eoals aaasa t 

I know hate Ukb A 


fokbaki 
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DrydCA* 

3. 1V>d««nti tofiiil. 

lV«Cb^«Mode»tT, wid ihanw tJi* worid fino^ ; 
Enittd» tvarke, tad fbroe Uieir placet took. Ihyd, 
Wbiii^O 'ttte fljkig tailt were seen no more, 
F0nMn^ tne left the shore. Divden, 

Uieir purple mi^jetty, {.nett 

And aU thM Mwiifd shows which we call ereat- 
Lat^ith and droop, seem empty and yorto^, 
AncTdrawthe woadMnftaazert eyes no more. Rowe. 

Forsa'kkr. n. i, Jmm jortakeJ] De- 
serter; one ^Et TOnaket^ 

Thou didst deliver ns into the hands of lawless 
enemies, niosthateAil/hemherf of Ood. Ap(»eryphaL 

Forsoq'th* ad^f [co|tfo®e, Sax.] 

1, In truth; certainly ; very well.^ It is 
used almost always in an ironical or 
contemptuous aense. 

Wherefore doth Lysander 
Deiw your love, so ridi within his soul, 

Jkx ^ tender me, fomatik^ aftecUon ! Sliahefp, 

A fit man, Jortootht to foscm a realm, who had 
so goodly government in uis own estate. Hei/ward. 

Unlearned persons use such letters as justly ex- 
press the power or sound of their Speech ; yet 
^ioath, we say, write not true English, or true 
Trench. Bold^ on SpeecK 

In the East Indies a widow, who has any re- 
gard to her cliaracler, tlirows herself Into the 
Baines of her husband's funeral pile, to shew, 
fonoatht that she is faitliful to the memory of her 
deceased lord. Addison*t FreMder. 

She would ciy out murder, and disturb the 
whole neighbouriiood ; and when John came run- 
nhig down the stairs to enquire what tlie matter 
was, nothing. /onootfc, only her maid had stuck 
a pin wrong in her gown Arvuth. HUt Mohn Bull, 
Some question the genuineness of his books, 
because, joimth^ they cannot discover in them 
the Aumen orati(mi$ that Cicero speaks of Baker. 

2. It is supposed once to have been a word 
of honour in address to women. It is 
probable that an inferior, being called, 
shewed his attention by anwrrin^ in 
the word yes, forsooth, which in time 
lost its true meaning ; and instead of a 
mere exclamatory inteijection, was sup^' 
posed a compeliation. It appears in 
Shakespeare to have been used likewise 
to men. 

Our old English wordybrsoMkhasbcenchaiiged 
fur the Frencii madam. Ouardmn. 

leFORSWE'AR, e.«. forswore: 

part, forsworn, [popppaenian, Sax.] 

1. To renounce Upon oath. 

I firmly vow 

Never to wooe her more : but do finwear her, 

M erne unworthy ail the former favours 

That I have fondly Battered her witlial. Sheikeip, 

2. To deny upon oadi. 

Which monstrously to hare. Shah^ 

Observe the wretch who bath iiis faith fiorsook,^ 
How clear his voice, and how assuied his look ! 
like Umocenee. and as semnely hold 
As truth, hew loudly be Jmwsass thy^j^l^ 

3. With Uw ratSBiMnl ptanoimt 

, farmer to h« pojitrad; to; 

WW W fidady. t 

Tb lease my Juita, ahall 1 heftmoomS 
To leave fair Sylvia, 'Shuil I 

jbid evt; whidi gaieme fim oath, 

rrmkcf me to dils thresfoid peijaiy. Snahe^ 


FOE 

One says, he never should endure the sight 
Of tliat Jwsiiieni, diat wnmgi both land! and laws. 


I too have sworn, ev*ii at the ahm* sworn, 
Bterhal love and endless faith to Theaeui : 

And yetamhdse,ybrsiusni.* die hallow'd ahcine* 
That heard me swear, is wknesa to my lidshoiM. 

7b Forswear. v*n. To swear fidsely; 
‘ to Commit perjury. 

Take heed ; for tm holds vengeance In his hand, 
I To hurl upon their heads tliat break his law. 

I —And tliat same vengeance doth Imrl on thee, 
For Mwejanumring, and fur murder too. ShoJ^, 
Forswbarer. is. t. [from forswear,] 
I One who is peijured, 

FORT. «. f. [fort, Fr.] A fortified 
house; a castle. 

They erected nfort, which they called the /tnt 
de Von and fhim thence they bolted like bwts 
of the forest. Boeoa. 

Now to their/ort they are about to send 
For the loud engines which their isle defend. Watt. 

He that views n/bfi to fake it, 

Plants Itis artillery 'gainst the weakest part. Denh, 
My fury docs, like jealous Jorts, pursue 
With death ev'n strangers who but come to view, 

Fo'rted. ai(f. [from fort,] Fumi&ed 
or guarded by forts. Not used now. 

Your flesert speaks loud, and I should wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert bosoiq, 

Wlien it deserves with characters of brass 
AJorted residence, 'gainst the tooth of time 
And rasurc of oblivion. Skakap. Meat, far Meat 

FORTH, adv, [pop^, Sax. whence fur- 
Iher and furthest,] 

1. Forward ; onward in time. 

From that dKyjorth I lov'd that face divine ; 
From that dny ^orth I cast tu careful mind 
To seek her out. Faky duten, 

2. Forward in place or order. 

1.00k at the second admonition, and to forth, 
where they speak in most unchristian maimer. 

Whitgifte. 

Mad Pandarus stcps/orth,withvcngeance vow’d 
For Hitias' death. JJryden'* AEnetd, 

3. Abroad ; out of doors. 

Uncle, 1 must come yoith. Shaheip. Olhclh. 
1 i>avc no tuind of feaating^fortli to-night Shak 
Attend \ 011 here the door of our stem daughter^ 

Will she not jfmfh/ bhakttp. 

V\ hen W inter past, and Summer scarce begun, 
Invites ihem Jorth to labour in the sun. Vryden. 

4. Out away ; beyond the boundary of ^ 
any place. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are 
fotth ; lliey will send the enemy secret advertise- 
ments ; and they will not also stick to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenter. 

Evm that sunshine brew'd .1 show'r for him, 
Ttiat wash'd his father’s fortunes Jorth of France. 

Shakfsp. 

5. Out into a public character : public^ 
view. 

You may tti forth the same with farmhouses. 

Pracham 

But when your troubled country call'd you Jarth, 
Your fianiing courage, and your roatchless worth, 
To fierce contention gave a prosji'rou* end. Waller, 

6. Thoroughly; frcmi beguming to end. 

Out of use, I 

You, cousin, ! 

Whom it concerns to hear this imMWipL 
fh with your injuries as leemsjMWli fiweqp. 
7* To A oertain degree. Oh#olete. 

Hence we learn, how fyr firth m may expect 
jnstificatiou and salvami trom the suneilngs of 
VMa ; ho/urtker than^ aie wrought on by his 
grace. Hammond, 

9, Or to {file end. Out of use. 

I repeated the Ave Maria: the inquisitor bad 
m soy forth} I sakl I was taught no more. 

Memoir w Strype, 


^ FOR 

Forth, prep, OutoC 

prophet, that I brought wUh taa 
From fir 0 m^t^$ of Pomfret. ShSketp. 

fmmie forth their cabUns peep. 

And trembling ask what news, and do biu so 
As jedauf husbands, what thay i|p|dd not know. 

FoETHCo'min^. a4f, [forth and 

Randy to uppeseti ROt ab- 
aconduig not lopt 
Carry this mad kttkVeeajdl : I charge you see 

We'U s^ your^Si^ bstsfnSSinLg all. 

FoRTHi'ssuiNa. uAk [/aiw and lame. J 
Coming out; conmg fiurward from a 
covert. 

Forthiatuhtg thus, she gave him first to wield 
A weigliw ax, with truoal temper steel'd. 

And dounie edg'd. Pope'# Odyms, 

Forthright, adv, [forth taid right,] 
Strait forward ; without flexiona. Not 
in use. 

He ever going so just with the horse, cither 
forthright or turning, tliat it seemed as he bor- 
rowed Che horse's body, so he lent the horse his 
mind. Sidney, 

'Hie river not running forthright, but almost 
continually winding, as if the lower streams 
would return to thew sp 
a delig 

Arrf ^ , 

For still to all the gate stood open wide. Fairy Q. 
Thither forthright he rode to rouse Uie prey, thy. 

Forthri ght. n.s, A straight path. 

H^'s a maae trod, indeed, 
Througlkjmihrightt and meanders. Shale. Tempeot, 

Forthwith, adv, [forth and 
Immediately ; without delay ; at once ; 
straight. 

Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful haste, 
Unto his guest ; who, after troublous sights 
And dreams, 'gan now to take more sound repast. 

Spenter, 

Few things are so restrrined to anjrone end or 

j iurpose, that the same hbing extinct, |py shmld 
orthunth utterly beconm fhistnite. tt/K^sr, 

Neither did the marUal men dally or pioi^ute 
tlic seiMce faintly, but didybrtMtk queimh that 
fire. DametonMhnd, 

Forthwith began these fury-moving wibhdSi 
The notes of wrath, themusick brouriitfrom hell. 
The rattling drums. VanieVt CivU War, 

The winged heralds, by command 

r . 17. ...V.-*- . 1 .. • • • • 


ring, or that the river had 


leligiit to play with itself. Sidney, 

Irriyed there, they passed in forthright ; 


Of sov'rcign pow'rj throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council forthwith to be held 
At PandB>moniuin. MilUnVt Pxnpid, Lott, 

in his uassace thither one put into his hand a 
note of the wlittle conspiracy, desiring him to 
read it Jorthuah, and to remember the pver of it 
as lung as lie lived. South, 

Fo'rtieth. arf;. [frop The 

fouTtli tento ; next lifter 


To be Ltkil t 2W 

« — ^ImuI i. not nbors. ftftklA 
value to the rest of Bdtahit and, irith 
t to the profit that England gains mom hence, 
the four inousaadth part. Swift, 

Fo'rti VIABLE. a(fj, ^amfortify,] Wiat 

may be fortified.] 

Fortification, n. s, [fortifteation, 

1. The Bcience ^ military arcbitectu^. 

Forri/Seatiwi is an art shewing how to fortify a 
pbcc mth ramparts, parapets, moats, and others 
bulwarks ; to toe end that a small number of men 
within may be able to defend themselves, for a 
oonsiderame time, agamst the assaults of a nume- 
rous army without , so that the enemy, in attack- 
ing them, must of neceasitv sufict^groat lots. It 
Is cither regular or irregular ; and, with lespetA 
to time, may be distinguished into durabte and 
temporary. Harris, 
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•wton^ 

Btwme, 


The it 

jrei uiKleritoofi weft 

%, A pUhoe butb fer 

The hiHiiMU wm miootipie^. and the itaj; 
tboughtMpW te tmtt to tlie lUiohlenew of hts 
' feet, Uuiple m t^det firtihcatum of his Judg- 
ing: ^ 

^oelJeM derldet were used to roake even Wir 
sport* proileble; images, battles, aiidyortglMiaioiis 
being then deliireiea to tlieir memory, wiueh, 
after stronger judgments, might dispeibe sdme 
adnoitage. Sidney. 

S. Addition of stren^h. Not much used. 

To streiiypheii ilie Inroctcd parts, give some few 
advices byVay of and antidote. 

^ODCmment of the Tongue. 

Fo'rtifter. n. #. ffrom/orfi^.] 

1. One who erects works for defence, 
I'heyort^er of Fm^eunis made hit advantage 
of the commodil;jr dflbrded by the ground. Cwtw. 
d. who supports or secures; one 
who upholds. 

He was led forth by many armed men, who 
often hdd been \\\^ jortijien or wickedness, to the 
place of execution. Sidney. 

To FORTIFY. «. a. [fortifier, Fr.] 

1. To strengthen against attacks by walls 
or works. 

Great Dunsinaue he strongly/^i^i. Skakesp, 
Unfortified the city against bosieging. EccL 1. 4. 

2. To confirm ; to encourage. 

It greatly forttjied her desires, to see timt her 

mother liaa the like desires. Sidney. 

I'o fortify tin* former opinions Tostatus addfs, 
that those which dwell near the falls of water are 
deaf from their infancy ; but this I hold as feijgied. 

To fix ; to establish in resolution. 

But in-bom worth that fortune can contronl. 
New-strung and stilfer bent her softer soul : 

The heroine assum’d the woman’s place, 

Confirm’d her mind, nndfortify^d her fa^. JDryd. 

A young man, t^fore he leaves tlie shelter of 
his father’s house, should be fortyud with resolo- 
tion AMecure bis virtues. Locht, 

fo rlWiTiFY. «.f|. To raise strong places. 

^ Thou us impoarer'd 
Wfprtjfy thus far and overlay 
.Muh tins portantO^ tmdiro tlie dark abyss. Milt. 
^OTILAOE, ff. a. [uomjort.] A little 
fort ; a blockhouse. 

Yut was the fence thereof but weak and Uiin, 
Nought fear’d their force thnt fortHage to win. 

^rnscr. 

In ail straights and narrow passages there bhould 
be some little fortilagCt or wooden castle set, which 
should keep and command the straight. Spenter, 

FORTIN. n*8* [Fr.] A little fort raised 
to defend a camp, particularly in a 
•tega« ^ Hanmer. 

Thdit bays talk’d 
Of palisadoet, parapets. 

Fo'rtitude. «. i. [fi 
1* Courage ; bravery ; ^ 

greatness of mind; power iST 
tufiering well. 

Tlie king-hecoming graces, 

Pevotion, patience, cooTHgOf fortitude, 

1 have no relisti of them. Shake^, MacheHk* 
The better /ortiiude 
Of patience, and iicroick martyrdom 
Hnsong. Milton’s Par. Lott. 

ForMude is the guard and support of the other 
yirtues ; mud without courage, a man will scarce 
keep steady to his duty, and fill up the character 
of a truly worthy man. Locke, 

They thought it reasonable to do all possible 
honour to the memoriet of rowtyrs ; partly that 
others ralkht be encouraged to the same patience 
andfortitude, and partly that virtue, even in this 
world, might not lose its reward. Nelson. 

X StrengUi ; force. Not in use. 



FOR 

He Srf^gs Us fesne, ^ j 
^spairing of his own arm's fMhide, 

To join with witches and the Mp of twb. Shdke^. 

Fo'RTjiBT. w, s. A little fort. 

Fo'rtnioht. ft, s. (b^rttracted from 
fourteen rngite, peojmj^e night. Sax, 
It wat the cuetom of maticient northern 
nations to count time 1^ nights : tlius 
wesay^ thuday »eten’>uight. So Tact 
full Non dierum numerum, ut nos, sed 
noctium computant.] The space of] 
two weeks. 

She would i^ive ho" aie8s<iu for walking so late^ 
that should make her keep within doors for one 
fortnight Sidn^. 

Hanging on a deep well, somewhat above the 
water, (ot Mn^nn fortnights space, is an excellent 
means of inaknm drink fresh .nid nuick. Bacon 
About a fortnight before I li.id miishcd it, his 
majesty’s uecUration fur lilirrty of cojisciencc 
came abroad. Dvxiden. 

He often liad it in hh liead, but never, with 
much apprehension, ’till about a fortnight bcfuie. 

Sioift. 

Fo'rtrkss. fi. s . [fortressr, Fr.] 
strong hold ; a foitified place ; a castle 
of defence. 

Breaking forth like a sodden tempest, he over- 
ran alt, breaking down all the holds andyortressei. 

Spenser on Jrtland 
The trump of death sounds in their hearing slii ill 
Tbetr weapon, faith ; their Jotiress whs the grave. 

Fahfax. 

God is our fortress, in whose conqu’rlng name 
Let us resolve to scale their flinty bulwarks. Shak 
’riMre is 110 such way to give defence to ubsurd 
do^ines. as to guard tliein round about with 
legions or obscure and undefined words ; wliicli 
yet makes these retreats more like tiie dens of 
robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortresses of 
fair warriors. Locke, 

FORTUITOUS, a^. [fortuit, Fr. for 
iuiius, Lat] Accidental; casual; hap- 
pening by chance. 

A wonder it must be, that there should be any 
man found so stupid ns to persuade himself that 
this nxjst heautitul world could be produced by 
the/oituitous concourse of atoms. llay. 

If casual concourse did the world compose. 

And things and acts fortuitoits arose. 

Then any thing mignt come from any thing , 

For how from chance can constant order spring* 

Blacking, 


Fortb'itously. adt. [from fortuitous. 
Accidentally ; casually ; by chance. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and partly di- 
luted into water, and fortuitously shored between 
all the elements. Rogers. 

Fortuitousness, n. i. [from for- 
tuitous.] Accident; chance; hit. 
Fo'rtunate. [fortunatus, Lat.] 

Lucky ; happy ; successful ; not sub- 
ject to miscarriage. Used of persons 
or actions. 

1 am most fortunate tlfus accidentally to en- 
counter you : you have ended my busines^ and 
I will merrily accompany you home. Shah. Corial. 

He sigh'd; and coulci nut but their fate deplore. 
So wretched now, so fortunate before. Lrydm. 

Noy is a necessity in fate 
Why SMjlil brave bold mau is foriuwtU : 

He keeps iBpbjeoC ever full in sight, 

And that asmim tmids him firm and right : 
'True, hu a MM^JPalh that leads to bliss, ^ 
But right belfe# Hnb is no precipice ; # 

Fear makes them ^k aside, and so their ( 
iboting tniis. l>ryden. } 

Fo'rtuwatbw. ait. [Sw fortwMle.] 
Happily; 8ucoeMni%. * 
liriKlit Etini rai’d Britamia'f *tat.. 

And Culdi, wiw, lad./ifffanaMl, great. Prim'. 


F R 

tonateiiess* ^ 0dnem. 

FORTUNE, n.0. i/mimaa, Lat 

Fr.] s f ^ 

1. The sttpiKii^ 

lots of life according to bar omUrbumour. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er toms thekSTf to tb’ poos. Me. Kmg Lear. 

l'iioiigh.^«ae I malice overthrow iqy state, 
Mv mind exceeds the compass of her wlmdl. bhak. 

2. T'he good or ill that be&h nuiii. 

Rejoice, said lie, to-day : 

In you the fortune of Great Britain ijes t 
Among so brave a p^ple you are that 
Whom heav’n lias chose to fight lor suen a prise. 

i>rvdcfi. 

The adequate meaning of chanbe, as distin- 
guished from fortune, in that the latter is unclev*- 
stood to iH^al only ratio^ agents, but chance te 
be among inanimate tmdies. Bentley* 

3. The chance of life ; means of living. 

His father trying, be was driven to London to 

seek his fortune. Swft. 

4. Success, good or bad ; event. 

7 his terrestrial globe has been surroutide dh y the 
fortune and boldness of many navigators. IHple. 

No, he shall eat, and die with me, or live ; 

Onr equal criincH slmll equal fortune give, l)ry. 

5. Estate; possessions. 

If thou do’st, 

And this instructs ihee, thou do’st make thy W8> 
To nobleyortoncs. Shukrgp. King Lea 

That eyeless head of thine was first franrd flesh 
To raise uiy fortunes. Shakesp. King I.ear. 

But tell me, Tityrus, what heaw’uly power 
Preserv’d youi /iirtuntt in tluit falal hour ^ Dryd. 

I'he fate which governs poets thought U fit 
He should not raise hi% fortunes by his wit. Dryd. 

He was younger son to a gentleman of a good 
birth, but small fortune. SwfL 

H. The portion of a man or woman : gene- 
rally of a woman. 

I am thought some lieiress rich in lands, 

Fled to escape a cruel guardian’s hands ; 

Which may produce a story worili the telling. 

Of the next sparks that go a fortune stealing. 

Prologue to Orphan. 
The fortune hunters have already cast their eyes 
upon Her, and take cure to plant themselves in her 


view. Spectator. 

When miss delights in her spinnet, 

A fidler may a fortune get. Swift. 

, Futurity ; future events. 

You who mensforiunes in tlieir faces read, 

To find out mine, look not, alas, on me : 

But mark her face, and the features heed ; 
For only there is writ my destiny. toudey*t Mist. 

To Fo'rtune. V. n. [from ihe noun.] To 
befal ; to fall out ; to happen; to come 
casually to pass. 

Itj^orttBittfd, as fair It then befel 
Behind his back, miweeting, where he stood. 

Of ancient time there was a sprtnginj wdl. 
From which fast trickled forth a silver flood. 

Fa^ Queen. 

It fortuned the same night that a Ciiristian, 
serving a Turk in the cai^, secretly gave the 
watchmen warning. Knellet. 

I’ll tell you as we pass along, 

That you wUt wonder what bath /orlmied. ShaL 
Here fortun'd Curl to slide. Papers Lunekdi 

Fo’rtuneo. adf. Supplied by fijBtUDS. 

Not th^imperlotta shew 
Of the fuH/orfan’dCiesar ever shall 
Be brook’d with me. Shdheip* sad Ckep» 

Fo'btuitsbook. k. i. r/orOpw aiid 
book."] A bode ooQKiltaato hum Sat. 
tune or ftitnre eveutv. 

Thou know'it ulu*. itk iHtdh. eaOi lAk 
Beuat, l»y« Qp« 
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On whole fair revolationi wiit 

Ihe obiequions motions of love's fate. Cnuhaw. 

Fortunehu'nteb. II. 8. [/ifriime and 
hunt] A man whose employment is to 
enquire after women \fitti great por- 
tions, to enrich himself by marrying 
them. 

We must, however, distinguish between/ortune- 
hutUm and fortuuostealcrs. Spectator* 

To Fo'ETUNEtELL. V. 11. [fortune and 

ielL] 

1. To pretend to the power of revealing 
futunty. 

We arc simple men; we do not know what’s 
brought to pass under the profession oifortuneieU 
lifig, Shahap* 

T’ll conjure you, I'll fortuneteU you. Shakesp. 

ITie gypsies were to divide the money got by 
steal ingunen, or hyjortunetelling. Walton's AngUr. 

2. To reveal futurity. 

Here, while his canting drone-pipe scan’d 
The ray stick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palraestiy, and dines 

On all her fortuneteUing lines. Cleaveland. 

Fo'rtuneteller. n. s. [fortune and 
teller.] One who cheats common peo- 
ple, by pretending to the knowledge of* 
futurity. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry Ican-fac’d 
*viIlaio, 

A t^ read-hare ju' gler, and n fortuneteller. Shakesp. 

A Welchman hcJiigut a sessions-tiousr, and see- 
ing the prisoners hold up their hartds at the Imi , le- 
iated to some of his acijuaiulunce that the judges 
were good f 'ortundcllu's ; for if they did but look 
upon iheir hand, they could certainly tell whether 
they should live «>r die. Baartis Ajayphthegms, 

Hast tliuu given cretlit to vain preoictions of 
men, to dreams or jotlunelclkrs, or gone about to 
know any secret things by lot^ 

Duppu's Btilesfrr Devotion, 

There needs no more tnan impudVneo on one 
side, and a snjjcrstitious credulity ou tlie other, to 
the setting up of lijortuneteller. L' Estrange. 

Long .iffo njortancidicr 

Exactly said wliat now befell her. Swijt 

FOllTY. adj, [peopep’ci 3 , Sax.] Four 
times ten. 

On fair ground I could beat forlxi of th« m. 

Shakesp. 

lie that upon levity quits his station, in hopes 
to be better, ’tis ^'ortp to on«' loses. i'Estutvge, 

FORUM, n. s, [I-at.] Any publick 
place. 

The /oram was a publick place in Home, >shere 
lawyer's and orators ma<le their speeches b<’fore 
tlu’ir prop! r p.dge in matters of property, or in 
criminal cases, to accuse or excuse, l»» complain 
or defend. 11 atis on the Mind. 

Cl(»se to tlie great Neptune’s fame adjoins. 
And near n Jorum fiaiik’d with marble shines, 
Where the ^iold ;y<»uth, tlie iiiim’rous fleets to store, 
Shape the bioad sail, or smooth the ta|)er oar. Pope. 

To Forwa'nrkr. v,a. [for and wander.] 
To wander wildly and wearily. 

The better part now of the linu’iini: day 
They travelled had, when as they far espv’d 
A weary wit^ht Jorwand'ring by tfie way. Queen. 

FO'RWARD.adu. [pojipeapb. Sax.] To- 
wards ; to a part or place before ; oii- 
ward ; progressively. 

When fervent sorrow slaked was, 

She up arose, resolving him to find 
Alive or dead, and ^eruard forth doth pass* 

Fairi/ Queen. 

From imalicr things the mind of the hearers 
may goforuuird to the knowledge of greater, and 
climb up from the lowest to theTiighest things. 

Hooker. 

He that is used to go forward, and findeth a 
stop, falleth ofif his own favour, and is nut the 
thing he was. Bacon's Essays. 


FOR 

Fo'rward, adj. [ftom the adverb.] 

1. Warm; earnest; not backward. 

TTiey would that we should remember tbe poor, 
which! also ^tis forwarded to do. Gal, ii. 10. 

2. Ardent; eager; hot; violent. 

You’ll still be too forward, 

Shakesp. Two Gentlemen <f Verona. 

Unskill’d to dart the pointed spear. 

Or lead the forward youth to noble war, Vrhr. 

3. Ready; confident; presumptuous. 

Old Butes’ form he took, Anchises squire, 

Now loft to rule Ascanius by his sire ; 

And thus salutes the boy too formrd for his years. 

Dryden. 

4. Not reserved; not over modest. 

'Tis a per’lous boy. 

Bold, quick, ingtiiious, forward, capable ; 

He’s all the mother's from the top to toe. Shakesp. 

5. Premature ; early ripe. 

Short Summer lightly has o forward Spring. 

Shakesj). 

0. Quick ; ready ; hasty. 

The mind makes not that benefit it should of 
the information it icceives from civil or natural 
historians, in being too forward or too slow in 
making observations on the particular facts re- 
cordeti in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would persuade us that there 

are innate piinciples, considered separately tlie 
parts out of which these propositions arc made, 
they would not perhaps have been so fanoaid to 
believe they were innate. Locke. 

7. Antecedent ; anterior ; opposed to pos- 
terior. 

us take the instant by ihe fmoard top ; 
for we are old, and on our qiiicli’st decrees 
The inaudible and noist less foot of time 
SloaU, ere we ran effect them. Shake^, 

ii. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 

Wy good Camillo, | 

She is Bs forward of her hreedinn, as 
She is i’ Ih’ rear o’ our birth. Shak Trmfer’.s Tale. 

To Fo'rwaiiI). V. a. [from the adverb.] ’ 

1. 'lo liasten; to quicken; to accelerate 
in growth or improvement. 

An we house hot country plants, as lemons, to 
save them; so we may house our own country 
plants to jorieard them, and make them come hi 
the cold seasons. Bacons Aat. l1u,tory. 

V\ believer I shine, 

Ijirrieard the urass and 1 ripen the vine. Swift. 

2. To patronise ; to advance, 

Fo'u WARDER, n. s. [from forward.] He 
who promotes any thing. 

Fo'rw'ARDLY. adv. [from the adjective.] 
Eagerly: hastily; quickly. 

’J'lie sudden and surprising turns we ourselves 
have felt, should not suffer us ivojoi'wnrdhi to ad- 
mit presumption. Atinhurif. 

FoTiw ardnkss. n.s. forward.] 

1 . Eagerness ; ardour ; readiness to act. 

Absolutely we ninnot di’-counnend, we cnoiiot 

ahsoluttls approve cither wdlingness to li\e, t)i 
fora a rd ntSs to die. //lat/ er 

Is it so strange H matter to fiiul a good tiling 
furilu red by ill men of a sinister intent and pur- 
pose, whose /era i/idnc'-’? is not therefuie a hiidle 
to stjch as favour the same cause withal '‘llrrnnd 
sincere meaning. ^ Hooker. 

Tlie great ones were mjorufnd ic’is the people 
in fur\ , entertaining this Viry phantasm with in- 

J credible aflectioii. ~ Bacon. 

2. Quickness; rcjidincss, 

ile had such a dextrous procli^j^; ftftbil teach- 
ers were fain to restrain his /ortUnrdneis,' that his 
brothers, svho were under ta« tame training, 

I might hold puce with him. Trotbm. 

3. Earliness ; early fl|pene$s. 

4. Confidence; assiftiuice; w^ant of mo- 
desty* 

In France it is usual to brine their cliildren into 
company, and to cherith in the m, fiom thtui in- 

i fancy, a kind of forwardnm and a3i>ur.uicc. Iddnon, 


Fo'rwards. adv. Straight before; pro- 
'gressively ; not backwards. 

'1 he Rhodian ship passed through tlie whole Ro- 
man fleet, backwards and forwards several times, 
carrying intelligence to Drepanura. Arbuthnot. 

FOSSE, n. 8. [fossa, Lat. fos, Welch.] 
A ditch ; a moat. 

Fo'sset. See Faucet. 

Fo'sseway. n. 8, [fosse and wai/.] One 
of the great Roman inroads through 
England, so called from the ditches on 
each sitle. 

FOSSIL, adj. [fossilis, iM.fossile, Fr.] 
Tliat wdiich is dug out of the earth. 

TUv Jimil shells are many of them of the same 
kinds with those that now appear upon the neigh- 
bouring sliores ; and the rest such as may be pre- 
sumed to be at tbe bottom of the nd|uceiit seas. 

Woodward's Afoiural History. 

Fowl or rock salt, and sal gemm, differ not In 
nature from each oilier ; nor fiom the common 
salt of salt springs, or that t f the sea, w hen pure. 

IVoi'J ward's Natural Histot i/. , 

It is of a middle nature, between fossil and ani- 
mal, being produced from animal excrements, in- 
termixed with vegetable salts. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Fo'ssil. n . s . 

In this globe are many other bodies, which he- 
caiisp wc discovei them by digging into tlic bowels 
of the eaitli, are culleil by one common nume^us- 
sils ; under which arc compiehended metals anti 
minerals. lAwke. 

JMaiiy /ossiis are very oddly and elegantly shaped. 

Betitlcu. 

By the vyordfossd, u.<‘ed as a denomination of 
one of three general divisions of natimii produc- 
tions, we understund bodies formed usually wititi|A 
the eaitli, sometimes on its surface, and sometimes 
in Witters; of a plain and simple structure, in 
which tlMTC is no visible difference of parts, no 
distinct ion of vessels and their contents, hut every 
portion of which is similar to and perfect as the 
wliole. H til's Mat. Med. 

Those bodies which will melt in the fire are 
called minemis, the rest/osttif. Pemberton. 

To FOSTER. V. a. [popcpian, Sax.] 

1. To nurse; to feed; to support; to 
train up. 

Some say that ravens/oKer forlorn children. 

. Shakesp. 

Our kingdom’s earth should not Im soil’d 
With tliat dear blood which it \miX\\ fostered. Shakes. 

That base wretch, 

Bred hut on alms, and fester'd with cold dishes, 
■W’ith scraps o’ th’ court. Shakesp. Cymbclinc. 

I'oOering has always been a stronger alliance than 
MimhI.* Davies. 

i\f> more let 1 1 eland brag her harmless nation 
Foitas no venom sn.ee that Scots plantation. 

Cleaveland. 

1’lu* son of Mulcibe|t|iji|||.. ^ ^ 

Foutid in the Ine, and Jitstcr^dmm^ pl^VU* 

A siiepheid and a kiitgatoiicctterel^l^ IM^en. 

2. 1*0 pam])e5^4o encourage. 

A prj^i^of'Hraat courage and beauty, but^- 
tagf Up in blood by bis naughty father. Sidney. 

3 |rlV) cherish ; to forward. 

/ Yefostciivg breezes blow ; 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers descend. 

' Thomson. 

Fo'steragk. n. s. [from foster.] The 
charge of nursing ; alterage. 

Some one adioining to this lake bad the charge 
and fosterage of this child. Raleigh's History. 

FtfsTEllBROTHER. V. s. [p)ptejibpo^)e|i, 
Sax.] One bred at the bame pap ; one 
fed by the same nurse. 

Fosterchi'ld. w. s . [poptepcilb, Sax.] 

A child nursed by a woman not the 
motlier, or bred by a man not the father. 

Tin fo'^lerchildrcn do love and are beloved of 
thui fo^ici fathers. Davies on Ireland. 
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With pleasant stories, her (sut^efoiterckiUl,A(ldiMn 

Fosterda'm. n. 8 . [foster and dam,] 

A nurse ; one that performs the office of 
a mother by giving food to a young child. 

There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins : 
Intrepid on her swelling dues they liuiig ; 
The^ojterdam loll'd out tier tawiiing tongue. Dryd. 

•Fostere'arth. w. 8 , [foster and earth,] 3 
Earth by which the plant is nourished, 
though it did not grow at first in it, 
in Tain the nursling grove 
Seems fair a while, cherished with ; 
i 3 ui when (he alien compost is exfiaust, 


[2. Impure; polluted; fall of ‘filth. I Fo'dj^acso. [foul mid fmd.} 

I ... month, 1 Havilw , Ml usly or hateful visage. 

And in tlie witness of his pronto ear, ) Tf ariff.rlmi 

l'""’"-' ^ Meatunl Attend the wnocl of’your impofuroK, ' 

Dim'll S* r • exwtceniwit ,hall aeqalttsnae'me 

Upon lhe>M/ dise^e. Kmg W.j a]| i|,e ^ol, end Miiu thereof. Skak. 

Intemperanceandsetuiualitydcbaie mens minds, i?r»'tTTTv 
clog their spirits.aiid make them gross Jiiiii,HstJeHsl i ^ [irom/OW.J 

andunRctive. TiUe*ton, !• Filthily; muilily; .odiously; Jhatefully; 


And in tlie witness of his propter ear. 

To call him villahi. Shaketip. Measure fsr Measure J 
Kill thy phvsician, and the fee bestow ] 

Upon the Jouf diacAAC. Shakesp. King Lear.) 
Intemperance and sensualitvdcbase mens minds.* 


Wicked; detestable; abominable. 

Jesus rebuked the Jaul spirit. Mark, tx, 25 . 
He hates foul leasings and vile flattery, 
fwo fllthy blots in noble gentery. Hulmtd^s Tale.) 


Hill when (he alien compost is exhaust, 

1 ts native poverty again prevails ' Philijis, 

Fo'stkrer. n,s, [from foster.] A nurse; 
one who gives food in the place of a, 
parent. 

In Ireland they put their children to fosterers ; 
the rich men selhno;, the meaner sort buying the 
alterage of their children : in the opinion of the 
Irish, fostering lias alwa^’s been a stronger aliitnire 
than blojd. Davies on Ireland 

Fostkrfa'tiu:r. n. s. [popreppabep. 
Sax.] One who gives food in the place 
of the father. 

In Ireland fustcrchildien do love and are beloved 
by their and their sept, more than of 

their own natiiiHl parents and kindred. Davies. 

'Ihe duke of Uretagne liaAing been an host and 
a kind oi parent or josteiiather to the king, in his 
tenderness of age and weakness of fortune, did look 
for aid this time from king Henry. Bacon. 

T>irheus, the loucrfatl er of the beast, 

Theii clench’d a hatchet lu his homy fist. Dryden. 

FosteRxM'other. n. s. [foster and mo- 
t/uT.] A nurse. 

Fosternu'rse. n, 8 . [foster and nurse. 
This is an improper coinpoiuul, because 
foster and nurse mean the same,] A 


scandalously; disgraCttfully; thamefuily. 

We in the world's wide mouth 

. . I" Uve scandalia’d, and /ou% spoken of. Shakesp. 

Two fllmy blots in noble gentery. Hulmerd's Tale.] Tlic letter to the protcotor was gilded over with 
'1 his is the grossest and must irrational supposi- many smooth words j but the Other two did fully 

tioii, as well as the foulest atheism, that can be imu> tnid'joully set forth Ins obstinacy, avarice, and am- 

giiied. Jiale bition. Hayward. 

Satire has always shone among the rest, () brother, brother ! Filbert still is true ; 

And is the boldest way if not the best, I foully wrong’d liim : do, forgive me, do. Gay. 

To till men trul^f of their ymiieit faults, j{. Not lawfully: not fail'Iy. 

1 o liiuKli at thfir rain tired., and vainer thoughts ,„o,t fmlly fo?t. fflnfetp. 

t. Not lawful; not according to the esta- ^‘H’lmoiithed. a# [/o«^d montA.] 
bliahcll rules Scurrilous ; habituated to the use of 

Ity /.ml pluN were «e heav’d thence, opprobrious terms and epithets. 

Hut hk'hsctlly help’ll hither. Shakesp. Tempest. ^ speaks most vilely of you, like a 

Ti . 1 t I ak fimlmputh'd man as he is, and saidlie would cudi'el 

>. Hateful ; Ugly ; loathsome. Shakesp. Henry l\ 

J h’ other )mII did woman’s shape retain, It was allowed by every body, that sojovlmauth^- 

Most loathsome, hlthy ,Joul, and full of vile disdain. ed a witness never appeared in any cause. Addison. 

Fairy Queen, My reputation is too well established in (lie 
tl'oM forgot world to receive any hurt from such ajouimonthed 

1 hejonl witch S3 corax, wlio with age and envy scoundrel as he. Aibuthnot. 

Was grown into a hoop ? ^ Shakesp. Tempest. Now singing shrill, and scolding oft between, 

^ Foul sights do rather displease, in that they ex- Scolds answer Joulmouth'd scolds ; bad ncighbour- 
cite the memory of Jonl things than in the inline- hood 1 ween. Pnpi. 

diate object,; and therefore, in picture., those Fo'ULNESS. «. S. [from fouL] 


O\irfostemurse of nature is renose, 
The which he lacks, Snakesi 


Sights do not much offend. Bacon. - rm. i*^ ie i i 

All things (hat seem so^iml and disagreeable in Thc quality of being foul ; filthiness; 
nature, are not really so in themselves, but only nastinCSS. 

relatively. More. Xhe ancients were wont to make garments that 

(]. Disgraceful; shameful. wercnotdestioyed but purified by fne; and wbeic- 

Too well I sec and me the dire event, us the spots or Jluulness of other chialhs arc washed 

1'liat with sad oierthiow and foul defeat out, in tnesc they were usually burnt aiiay. Wdk. 

Hath lost us hcas ’ll. Miltons Par. I sost. 2 . Pollution; impurity. 

Who first seduc d them to thatyaul revolt ? Milt. It |s no vicious blot, imirder, or foulness, 

Hca sen half extinct, No unchaste aetion, 01 dishorn ui’d steit, 


akesp. King l,ear. I 


Fo'steRSON* w. [/o«fer and sfoif.] One 7. Coarse; gross, 


Thomson's Spring. 


fed and educated, though not the son by 
nature. 

Mature in years, to wady honours move ; 

O of celestial seed ! Ofostersonof Jove ! Dryd.Virg. 

FOUGA DE. n. .s. [Fr.] In the art of 
war, a hort of little mine in the maimer 
of a well, scarce more than ten feet w ide 
and twelve dee] , dug under some work 
or fortification, and cliarged with barrel.s 
or sacks of gunpowder to blow it up, and 
covered over with earth. Diet 

Fou&HijflU preterite and partici])le of 

gh unknema to me, they surejought well, 
Whom Ilupcrt lad. Slid wno were British tmrn. 


" yi *.- P ^den. 

Fo'ughten. [The passive p«i«|||| of 
^tit. Rarely used.] Contditeo^is- 
puted 1^ arms. 

On ihejoughten field 
Michael and his angels, pievalent 
Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round 
Cherubick waving fires. Milton's Par. Lad* 

FOUL. a((f [fulsf Gothick; pul. Sax.] ^ 

1. Notclean; filthy; dirty; miry. Through 


Michael and his angcU, pievalent deceit of the heart is to keep fair with God him- 

Encamping, plac’d in guard their watches round wlf, while men fall foul upon his laws. South. 

Cherubick waving fires. Milton's Par. Lodi ts r a *l . «« - 

OVL.a^ [>/«, Gothick; cul. Sax.] - if# Entangled, as, a 

Notcleii.; h^: dirty; miry. Throuih ^ , 

most of its significations it is opposed to rdtJh, Vud* [pulan. Sax.] To daub ; 

to bemire ; to toake filthy ; to dirty. 

^ My face is foul with weeping. Job, xvi. Ifi. aiitunmal leaves, lest 

It’s monstrous labour when 1 wash niv hrain, ^ 1 **^ worms draw theip Into tlieir hulut, aiui foul 
Aud it erowa f’ottler. iSuUiesp. Antony and Cleoputra. . .. aa . Lvelyn, 


Rfv face is foul with weeping. Job, xvi. Ifi, 

Il^s monstrous labour when 1 wash niv hrain. 
And it f^owa fouler. Shakesp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

He that can travel in deep and Jdnl wa^ s, dught 
not to say that he caiinot walk in fair. Tdlotson. 

I'hc stream is foul with stains 
Of rushing torrents and descending rains. Addison. 


rleascn halt extinct, unchaste action, 01 ilishom ui’d step, 

Or impotent, or else approving, secs That hath depriv’d me of \ our grace and favour, 

ilic /rm/ disorder. Thomson's Spring. Shakesp. 

• Coarse ; gross. There is not so rhaste a nation as this, nor so 

You will have no notion of dclicdcies if you table free from all pollution or^ouhieis ; it is the virgin 

with them • thes are all for rank and Joh/ teeding, of the world. ^ rturew. 

and spoil il.*^ best provisions in cookioir. Felton. *!• HatefuIllCSS ; atroCHiUSTlCSS. 

. Full ..fsrossli.nnonrs, or b.id matter; IT.’I'hI; „ 

. ^ . * llie hm/new of some facts takes thence all mercy. 

wanting purgation or mundihcation. PenJoason. 

Yon perceive the body of our kingdom. It is the wickedness of n whole life, di**charging 

How foul it is ; what rii»»k diseases grow, all its filth nnd foulness into this one niinhi \ , a.s in- 

And with what danger ntar Ihe heart of it. Shak. to a great sink or coinnion shore. South. 

• Not briglit; not serene. 4 . Ugliness; deformity. 

Who’s tliere besides^al weather? He by an afTeclinn sprung uj) fiom excessive 

One minded like the weather, most iiiquictly. 5 /mk. beauty , should not ch light in hfnihlc^.tu////M. . ic/. 

lie fair or foul, or rain or shine, He’s fallen iu lo\e with 3 <iui /iMOweyi, nnd she 11 

'I he joys 1 have profess’d, in spite of fate are mine. Shukisp. As you like it. 

Dryden. ia»fl a»»lo 

f) With rniirrh frvrrp • with iin«pn«niVnh1p H**’’ looks and limbs, and with new methods tried 
(1. \\ iin rougn torce , with unseasonable q ,,,, th* form to hide. Dryden. 

violence. , . r .1 Dishonesty; want of candour. 

So III this throng bright Sachanssa far d, opposed to hvpociisy and insincerity 

Oppress d hv those who strove to be her guard : alf fidHciiMS or fndnm of ii.teiitions ; especU 

As ships, though never so obsequiou,s, fall personated devotion, under which any 

Foul 111 a tempest on their admiral. Waller of impiety ts wont to lie rli.guiscd. Jiammmd. 

la his sallies their men might fall foul of each „ * 1 

otlier. Clarendim. FoUND. The preterite and participle 

The great art of the devil, and the principal passive of find, 
deceit of the heart is to keep fair with God him- j /ft of them that asked not for me : I 

•elf, while men fall foul upon his laws. South. am /ound of them that sought me not. JmioA, Ixr. 1 . 

I# [Among seamen.] Entangled: as, a Authors now find, as once Achilles^bunf/, 

ramia t^e/ of the Anchor whole is mortal if a part’s unsound. Young. 

: 7 Z^.. [p,l«, S«;.] T.d..b; " ‘‘OUND. 1 /M.rc. Ut /»- 

the worms dmw |nto tlieir bolus, and foul L ; for it wus/«und^ upon urock. Mat. 

your garden. ^ Fwlyn, He bath^m^d it upon the seas, and esUb- 

hile Traulus all hit4>rdure scatters, iished it u|»on the flocks. Psalm, xxiv. f. 

J’o foul (he man he ch^Jly flatters. Sioift 2. To build ; to raise. 

She fouls Si sniockmote iu one hoar than the kit- 'I’hese tunes of reason arc Amnhion’s lyre, 
cheu-maid doth uva^week. Sw^fs Direct, to IScrv. Wherewith he did the Theban city found. Davia, 


You will have no notion of delicacies if you table 
with them • (lies are all for rank and Jou/ leeding, 
and spoil il.“ beat provisions in cookiutr. Felton. 

B. Full oT gross Inunoiirs, or bad matter ; 
wanting purgation or mundification. 

Yon perceive the body of our kingdom. 

How foul it is ; what rank diseases grow, 

And w iih what danger ntar the Iieart of it. Shak. 

n. Not briglit; not serene. 

Who’s tliere besides foul weather? 

One raindi'd like the weather, most iiiquictly. 5 /mk. 

lie fair or foul, or rain or shine, 

'^I he joys 1 have profess’d, in spite of fate are mine. 

Dryden. 

10. With rough force; with unseasonable 
violence. 

So in this throng bright Sacharissa far’d, 

Oppn ss’d hv those who strove to be her guard : 
As ships, though never s«» obsequious, fall 
Foul ill a tempest on their admiral. Waller. 

la his sallies their men might fall foul of each 


your garden. ^ Evelyn, 

W hile Traulus all hic4>rdure scatters, 

J’o foul (he man he cHIkily flatters. Sndft 

^he fouls Si smock^mota iu one hour than the kiC- 
cheu-maid doth uva^week. St^'fs Direct, to Serv. 
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They Gabito walUi and atrons Fidetm rear, 
NoTnentum. Bola with PomctiH^und, 

And raifc Colatian towVs on rocky ground. Dryd, 

8. To establish ; to erect. 

ITiis also ihall they gain by their delay 
In the wide wilderness ; there they shall found 
Their fcivernment, and their great senate chuse, 
I'hrough tlie twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
dain’d. M{lton» 

He found^ a library, gathered together the 
acts of the kin^s and prophets. 2 Mac. ii. 13. 

4. To give birth or original to; as, he 
founded an art ; he founded a family. 

5. To raise upon, as on a principle or 
ground. 

Though some have made use of the opinion of 
some scnooliufii, that dominion xsjonnded in grace ; 
were it admitted as the most certain tiiitii, it could 
never warrant any such sanguinary metiiod. 

Deca^ tif Vifty. 

A right to the use of the creatures Is Jminded 
uricin.niy in the right a man ha*, to subsist. l^nc\e. 

Power, founded on contract, can deseeiid only to 
him who has a right by that contract. l^oche. 

The reputation of the Iliad they^ound upon the 
ignorance of his times. Popes Preface to the Iliad. 

6. To fix firm. 

I’leance is escap’d. 

•—Then comes my fit again : 1 had else been perfect, 
W hole .IS tlic iiiHrble,yi)M«ded as the n^ck.Shahchp 

7(t) Found, v. a. [ f under r, Lat. fondn, 
Fr.] To form by molting and pouring 
into moulvls ; to enst, 

A se< ond uniliitiide 

W itli wondrous art Jounded the massy ore, 
Severing eaeh kind, seum’d the l)ullion dross. 

MiUon. 

Foundation, n. s. [fondationy Fr.] 

1. The basis or lower parts of uti edifice. 

Th^ statr liness of houses, the goodliness of treess, 

when we beliold tlicm, deligliteth the eye ; but 
that Joondaiiou which heateih up t c one, that 
root winch niiinstretli unto tlic other nuurislMieiit, 
is in the bosom of (Ii * earth roncealed. Hooke). 

1 hat IS the way to make tlie cit\ flat, 

To Iniiig the roof to \\{v jonndatum, 

'Jobur^j all. Shaktsp. Corioluttus 

() ,Tove, 1 tliink, 
fly the wreti lied ; such I tiuan, 

\\ la M .he\ should he rtlii s ’d 6finki^p Couolanus. 

1 di.iw a line along shore , 

I l.iy the deep /imnrfatums oi .i vvall, 

Ao'i Kuos, nam’d from mo, fho c it s c.ill, Dt i/dc/i. 

2. ''I’he act ui' fixing the basis. 

Ne’er to these clMUihers where the mighty rest. 
Since their came a nobler guest Tickrl. 

3. Tbe jiriuciplcs or ground on which any 
notion raised. 

It we giv( \\.i\ to our passions, wc do but gra- 
I'ff' our*’' U< I >1 llu* present, in order to our full re 
(iisrpiiei lu.1 It wi lesist and eon(|ni‘i them, we lay 
tin /oumiataai ul peipetual peace in our minds. 

Tillotson. 

lhat site should be subject to her liushaiid, tlie 
laws of mankind and customs of nations have 
ordered it so j and there is a Joumhtiion in i.atnie 
for it. hocki. 

•1. Original ; rise. 

Throueliout tlie world, even fioin the first 
f’lundatiou tlieuof, all men have either been tnki n 
usloirism lawful kings in tin ir uwnliou‘'es. Hwker. 

5. A revenue settled and established fur 
aiiv purpose, particularly charity, 

lie It. id an opportunity of going to sciiuui on n 
joundation. Suifi. 

(». Establishment; settlement, 

Fx)'undku. «. s. [from found.] 

1. A builder; one who raises an edifice; 
one who presides at the erection of a 
city. 

Of famous (itics wc the founders know ; 
lint river'», ulti as seaj to wiiich they go, 

Are uature's bounty : Vn of more renown 
To make a river tiiati to build a tow n. Walk)'. 


Nur WM Proeneste’sybMtidcr wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the son of MnJciber. Dryden. 

2. One who establishes a revenue for any 
purpose. 

The wanting orphans saw with wat'ry eyes 
l^e\r founders charity in the dustJaid low.Dryden. | 

This hath been experimentally proved by the 
honourable ot this lecture in his treatise of 
the air. Bentley. 

3. One from whom any thing has its ori- 
ginal or beginning. 

And the rude notions of pcdantick schools 
Blaspheme tlie sacred Jkmder of onr rules, 

Roscommon. 

When Jove,who saw from high,w ith just disdain, 
The dead inspir’il with vital breath again, 

Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 
Th»‘ un happy yJn/nder of the godlike art. Dryden. 

King James 1. the fmnderoi tlie Stuart race, had 
he not confined all his views to the peace of his 
own reign, his son had not been invob'ed in such 
fatal troubles. AddisorCs Freeholder. 

Nor can the skilful herald trace 
Tbejounder of thy ancient race. Swift. 

4. [Fondem*, Fr.] A caster; one who 
forms figures by casting melted matter 
into moulds. 

Fouuderh add a little antimony to their bcll- 
mef.il, to make it more sonorous ; and so pew'tereis 
to tlieir pewter, to make it sound nion* clear like 
silver. Grew's Musau7)i. 

To Fo'under. V. a. [fondre, Fr.] To 
caii.se such a soreness and tenderness in 
a Itorse’s foot, that he is unable to set it 
to the ground. 

riimbiis’ steeds are fmmder'd. 

Or night kept chain’d below. Shaktmp. Tempest. 

I Uiivv joutulofd nine score and odd posts; and 
here, travel-lainled as 1 am, have, in iny pure 
and immaculate valour, taken Sir John C^Mevillc 
of the Dale, a most furious knight ; but wliat of 
tli.d ? he saw me and yielded. >%akv%p. fit a. l \ . 

'riiy stumbling /ewm/cr’d ladecan trot as high 
Ah <in> other Pegasus can fl\ ; 

So the dull eel moves nimbler in the mud, 

'i'haii all the swiff-hnn’d racers of the flood. 

Dorset 

Unites find out where their talents lie: 

A be ir will not attem »t to fls ; 

t\ joundePd hois»* will oft debate, 

llefoie lu‘ trits a fivc-bair’d gate. Swift 

If ,>ou find a gentleman fond of your horse, 
jicrsiude \ our ni.isler to sell him, hecause he is 
vicious, and foundered into the baigain. Swtit. 

IMeii of discretion, whom people in iiowcr may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as tney please, 
dii\e tiiem through the hardest aiid deepest roads, 
without danger of fomidcrinf^ or breaking their 
backs, and will be sure to fiinl iheni neither r^sty 
nor vicious. Swift 

To Fo'under. V. n. [from fond, Fr. the 
bottom.] 

1. To sink fo the bottom. 

New ships, built at those rates, liave been ready 
to iounder in the seas witheveiv e\liaor<rmHiy 
stonii. lialcigh'b i^aiis. 

2. 'Fo tail ; to miscarry. 

In this point 

Ml his tiieks founder; and he biings hispliy*irk 
Aflei IiiH patfent’s death, Shahap. Hrn.'X Hi. 

Fo'rNDKHY. n. s. [fonderi, Fr. from 
found.] A place where figures are form- 
ed of melted metal ; a casting house. 
Foundling, n. s. [from fou^^j^df] 
A child exposed to chance ; 4’ mund 
without any parent or owner. 

We, like bastards, ^ laid abroad, even as 
foundlings, to be traiiic#lp by grief and sorrow. 

*' Sidney. 

T pass Xhc fmtndling by, a race unknown, 

At doors expos’d, whewn matrons make their own, 
Anri into noble families advance 

, A nameless issue ; the blind work of chance. Drvd. 


A piece of charity practised by most of the no* 
tioiis about us, is a provision tor fmndtmgs, or 
for those children who are exposed to the barBitfity 
of cruel and unnatural parents. Adduon. 

Tlie goddess long had mark’d the child's distress, 
And long had sougbt his sufTrings to redress ; 

She prays the gods to take the foundling’s parL 
To teach his hands some beneficial art. Gay, 

Fo'un DRESS, fi.f. [from founder,] 

1. A woman that founds, builds^ estab- 
lishes, or begins any thing. 

2. A woman that establishes any charitable 
revenue, 

Fui <'f their order she was patroness, 

AIhe (’l.irissa was their chiefst foundress. Fairy Q. 

For real like tiers, her servants were to show ; \ 
She was the first, where need requir’d to ^ ; v 
Herself the foundress, and attendant loo. Dryd. » 

FOUNT. ‘ \ n. s. [fons, Lat. /on- 

FO UNTAIN, f taine, Fr.] 

1. A well ; a spring. 

He set before him spread 
A table of celestial food divine. 

Ambrosial fmits, fetch’d from the tree of life ; 

And from the fount ol life ambrosial drink. MUton. 

2. A small bason of springing water. 

Proofs as clear bh founts in July, when 

We see each grain of gravel. Skedtem. Hen. VI 1[. 

('*>111 a man drink belter from ihe fountain finely 
paved with niaible, tiian when it swells over the 
green turf ^ Taylor. 

Narcissus on the grassy verdure lies ; \ 

But uliilsl within the crystal fount he tries > 
'i'o (jui'iilIi his heat, he feels, new heat arise. Add. ' 

3. A jet ; a spout of water. 

Fountains I intend to be of two natures ; the one 
that spriiiklelh or spoutetli water ; the other a fair 
receipt of water, without fish, or slime, or mud. 

Bacon, 

4. The head or first spring of a river. 

All icfioiis of voiir grace are of a piece, as waters 
kei ji the tenor of thv \f fountaiw : your compassion 
is gciuril, and has the same clbot as well on 
ei < lilies us fiiends, Dryden, 

5. Original; fir‘«t principle ; first cause. 

Almighty God, i\iv fountain of all goodness. 

Common Prayer. 

You may reduce many thousand bodies to these 
few general figures, as unto their princiji.d heads 
and fenntatus. JUavham. 

This one city may well be reckoned not only tlie 
sent ol trade and commerce, not only lliejiutntum 
of habits and ftisliions, and good brecdiin;, hut of 
morj/jy good or bad manners to all England. 

S^tratt's Sermons, 

Fo'untainlkss. adj, [from fountain.] 
Having no fountain ; wanting a spring. 

So large 

The prospect Wrts, tliat here and tlicie was room, 
fill banen desert founiainless and dry. Milton. 

Fo'untful. adj. [fofunt mdjull,] Full 
of springs. ^ 

But vrlieii the fountf I te^mey 

utmost haste^,,f ^ * 

All fell upon tli|||i||t^||b^Wt^d oaks. 

To Fjikl^^Sr ft. tf. To drive with sudden 
uosity. A word out of use. 
pronounce, by the confession of stranglers, 
as smoothly and moderately ns any of the northern 
nations, vAwioupe tlieir words out of the throat 
with fat and full .spirits. Camden, 

FOUR. adj. [peopep, Sax.] Twice two. 

Just as 1 wish’d, the lots were cast or\ four ; 
IMyself the fifth. Pope's Ody^wy. 

FOVUBE. n. s. [Fr.] A cheat ; a trick- 
ing fellow. Not in use. 

Jove’s envoy, through the air. 

Brings dismal tidings; as if such low care 
Could reach their thoughts, or their repose distnib! 
lliou art a false impostor, and nhurhe. Veulutm. 

Fourfo'ld. adj. [four and fold,] Four 
tinic.s tt>ld. 


Cha^nmn. 
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life thali restore the lamb finnfoUit because be 
had no pity. 2 Sam. xii. 6. 

Fourpo'oted. adf. [/mir and foot* 
Quadruped ; having twice two feet. 

Augur Astylos, whose art in vain ) 

From fight dissuaded the fourfooted train, > 
Now beat tiie hoof with Netsus on tiie plaip.Dry. * 

Foursco'ke. [f^ &nd score*] 

1 . Four times twenty ; eighty. 

IVlien they were out of reacii, they turned and 
crossed the ocean to Spain, having 
their sliips, and the greater part oT liieir men. 

Bacon* s War with Spain. 
The Cliiots were first a free people, l»eini» n 
comiuonwealtli, maintaining a navy uf Jourscare 
ships. Saadyt. 

The Liturgy had, hy the practice of near Jour- 
score years, cbtained great veneration from ail 
sober iProtcstants. Clarendon. 

2. It is used elliptically for fourscore years 
in numbering the age of man. 

At seventeen \ear« many their fortunes seek ; 
But uifouTKore it is too late a \^cek. Shakup, 
Some few luiglit be of use in council upon great 
occasions, ’till after threescore and ten; ana the 
two late luimsters in Spain were so *u\\ Jourscore. 

Temple. 

Foursquarr. adj* [/our and 
Quadrangular; having four sides and 
angles equal. 

'J'he temple of Bel was inviroiicd with a wall 
Carried foursquai'e, of great height and beauty ; 
and on each square certain brazen gates curiously 
engraven. Raleigh's History. 

Fourteen, adj. [popeptyn, Sax.] Four 
and ten ; twice seven. 

1 am not Jouiieen pence on the score for sheer 
ale. Shahe^p. 

Fourte'enth. [from fourteen.] The 
ordinal of fourteen ; the fourth after the 
tenth. 

1 have not found any that see the ninth day, few 


before the twelfth, and the ^’es of sniue not open 
before the fourteenth day. Jmnen’s Vnig. Krrours. 

Fourth, adj. [from four.] The ordinal 
of four ; the first after the third. 

A third is like ths former : hithy hap ! 

Why do .\ou shew me tliis ? Afounh f start eye’ 
What! Will the line stretch out to th’ crack of 
doom ? Shakesp. 

Fo'urthly. ado. [from fourth.] In the 
fourth place. 

Fourthly, plants hnve^ their seed and simi lunl 
parts uppermost, and living creatures have tlieiu 
lowerniost. Bacon s Kal. tiisUrry. 

FouRWHE'eLED. adj. [four and wheel ] 
Running upon twice two wheels. 

Scarce twenty fourwheeVd cars, compact and 
strong, 

The tSissyjjijid could bear, and roll al'>ng. Potie. 

/outre, Fr.] A li^j; 
ateonT; a wdradf contempt. Not used. 

A foutra for the world, aoda^ldUngs base.Shak. 

FOIVL. n.t. [pggel. 

A winged animal ; a biid. It fftoelM 
ally used of edible birds^ but in boal» of 
all the feathered tribes. Fowl is used col- 
lectively; as,wedined upon fish and fowl* 

The beasts, the fishes, and the wiuged fowls, 

Are their males subjects, and at their controuls. 

Shakesp. 

LucuJluf entertained Pompey in a mapiificeiit 
bouse : Pompey said, this is a marvellous house for 
the Summer ; out methiuks very cold for Winter. 
Lucullus answered, do you not think me as wise 
as divers fowls, to change my habitation in tlie 
Winter season ? Bacon's Apojfhthegmt. 

This mighty breath 

Instrucu tlic Jowls of heaven. Thomson's Spring. 

To Fowl. ». n. [from the noun.] To kill 
birds for food or game. 


Fo'wler. II. f. [from iowL] A sports- 
man wlio pursues birds. 

Tttejhwler, warn'd 

By those good omens, with swift early steps 
Treads tlie crimp earth, ranging through fields and 
glades. 

Offensive to the birds. Philips, 

With slaughtering guns th* unweary'd fowlerl 
roves, 

When frosts have whiten'd all tlie naked groves. 

Pope, 

Fo'wlinopiece. n. 8. [fowl and piece.] 
A gun for birds. 

’Tis necessary that the countryman be iirovidcd 
with a good fowlingpiece. Mortimer. 

FOX. n. s. [pox, Sax. vos, vosch, Dut.] 

1 . A wild animal of the canine kind, with 
sharf) ears, and a bushy tail, remarkable 
for his cunning, living in holes, and 
preying upon fowls or small animals. 

Tiie fox harks not w hen he would steal the lamb. 

Shakesp. 

Tie that trust*, to you, 

Where he should find joii lions, finds yon hares ; 
Where Joxes, geese. ^ Shakesp. Macbeth 

I’hese retieatsare more like the dens of robbers^ 
or liolcj, of foies, than the fortresses of !air warri- 
oiirs. Lockc. 

2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave 
or cunning fellow. 

Fo'xcase. n. 8. [fox and case.] A fox’s 
skin. 

One had better be laughed at for taking a /ot- 
tase for a fox, than be destroyed by taking a live 
fox for a case. L' Estrange. 

Fo'xchase. «. 8. [fox and chase.] Th 
pursuit of the fox with hounds. 

See the same man, in vigour, in the gout ; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out ; 

Early at business, and at hazard late } 

Macf at a fnxchase, wise at a debate. Pope. 

Fo'xf.vil. n. 8. [fox md evil.] A kind 
of disease in which the hair sheds. 
Fo'xfish. n. 8. [wlpeculn piscis ] A fish, 
Fo'xg LOVES, n 8. [diptalis.] A plant. 

Mi/ler. 

Fo'xhuntkr. n. s, [ fox and hunter.] A 
man whose chief ambition is to shew his 
bravery in hunting foxes. A term of 
reproach used of country gentlemen. 

'I he foihunters went their way, and then out 
steals the fox. U Estrange. 

John Wildfire, ^xliunter, broke his neck ovci a 
six-bar gate. Sjiectattrr. 

Fo'xship. If. s, [ftem fox.] Tlie charac- 
ter or qualities of a fox ; cunning ; mis- 
chievous art. 

flad'st thonfoxship 

To iMnish him that struck more blows for Home, 
'i'liuu thou hast spoken woids. Shakesp. (WioUmus, 

Foxtail, n s. [atopevurus.] A plant. 
Fo'xtrap. n. 8. [fox and trap.] A gin 
or snare to catch foxes. 

Answer a question, at what hour of the night 
to set nfoitrap ? Tatlei'. 

Foy. It. [/at, Fr.] Faith; allegiance. 
An obsolete word. 

He E.istcriand subdued, and Denmark won, 

And of them both did/ay and tribute raise. Fafn/ Q. 

To pRACt, f . a. [fractus, Lat.] To break ; 
to violate; to infringe. Found perhaps 
only in the flawing passage. 

His days iSid 

And my reuance ml Idi^racted dates 

Has smit my credit. Shakesp. Timon, 

FRA'CTION. r. f. fjfrflcfiun, Yr. f radio, 
Lat.] 
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1. The act of breaking ; the state of being 
broken. 

The surface of the earth hath been broke, and 
the parts of it dislocated ; several parcels of nature 
retain still the evident marks ofjractim ami ruin. 

Rumet's Theory iffke Earth, 

2. A broken part of an integrd.i 

The Jiractions of her faith, arts of her love, 

The fragments, scraps, the bits and greasy rellques 
Of her o’er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede. 

Shahop, 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby montiis 
are computed, nor the sun, whereby years are ao- 
couiitcd,consistoth(/f whole uumhcis, hut admits of 
fractions and broken parts. Brown's Vulg. Err* 
Pliny put a round number near the truth, rather 
than a fraction, Arhuthnot on Cohum 

Fractional, a^. [from fraction.] Be- 
longing to a broken number ; comprising 
a broken number. 

Wc make a cypher the medium between in- 
creaxingand decreasing numbers, commonly called 
absolute or whole nunibcrs, and negative or Jior- 
tional niinihers. Cockers Arithmetick. 

VKACTURE. n. s. [fractura, Lat.] 

1. Breach; separation of continuous parts. 

'J’hat may do it without any great fracture of 
the more stable and fixed parts of nature, or tlic 
infringement of the laws thereof. Hale, 

2. The separation of the continuity of a 
bone in living bodies. 

But thou wilt sin and grief destroy, 

Tliat so the broken hones may joy. 

And tune together in a well-set song. 

Full of his praises, 

Who dead men raises ; 

Frurtum well cur’d, make us more strong, Herbert, 
Fractures of the scull are dangerous, not in con- 
sequence of the injury done to the cranium itself, 
but as the brain becomes affected. Sharp's Surgery. 

To Fra'cture. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
break a bone. 

The leg was dressed, and the Jracinred hones 
united together, M'lsewan’s Surgery. 

FRA'GILE. adj* [fragile, Fr. fragilis, 
Lat.] 

. Brittle ; easily snapped or broken. 

To case them of their griefs. 

Their )>angs of love, and other incident throes, 

'I'liut nature’s /rogi/e vessel doth sustain 

In lifi ’s uncertain voj^age. Shakesp. Timim, 

'\ he stalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bacon. 
When subtle wits have sjnni their threads too fine, 
Tis weak nodjiragile, like Arclnie’s line. Denham. 

A df j stick will be easily broken, «l»en a green 
one will iimintaiii a stiong resistance ; .iiid yet in 
the most substance there fs less rest than in what is 
diicr and more Jrogile. OlanvilU. 

2. Weak ; uncertain ; easily destroyed. 

JMuch ostentation, vain of fleshly arms, 

And Jragile arms, much instrument of war, 

Long in preparing, soon to nothing brought, 

Belore mine eyes thou’st set. Milton's Par. Reg. 

Fragility, n. s. [from fragile.] 

1. Brittleness; easiness to be broken. 

To make an induration with toughness, and less 
fragility, decoct bodies in water for two or three 
days. Bacon's Nat, Hist. 

2. Weakness; uncertainty; easiness to 
be destroyed. 

Fear the uncertainty of mHii's fragility, the com- 
mon chance of war, the violence of fortune. Knolles* 

3. Frailty ; liableness to fault. 

All could not be right, in such a state, in this 
lower ace of fragility. Wottass* 

FRA GMENT n. s. [Jragmentum, Lat.] 
A part broken from the whole; an im* 
perfect piece. 

He w'ho late a sceptre did command, 

Now grasps a floating /rogment in his hand, sh^. 

Cowley, in his uimnished fragment of the D»- 
videis, has shewn us this way to improvement. 

WaiUontheMind. 
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U ft thin or plftteH body, which, beine of ftaeTcu | 
thickness, appears all over of one unifonn colour, 
should be slit into threads, or broken hito 
•Miifi of the same thickness with the plate, I see 
no reason why every thread ot fragment should not 
keep its colour. Newton* t Opttcki. 

Some on painted wood 

Transfix’d the/m^pmeiiti, some prepar’d the food. 

Poj)€'g Odyasetf. 

Fra'ombntary. a4}. [from fragment,] 
Composed of fragments. A word not 
elegant, not in use. 

She, she is gone ; she’s gone : when Uiou know’st 
tin's, 

V/ hot fragmentary rubbish this world is. 

Thou know’st, and that it is not worth a thought ; 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. 

Donne. 

FRA'GOR.n,8.[LBit.] A noise; a crack; 
a crash. Not used. 

Pursu’d by hideous/rc^ors, as before 
The fiames cfescend, they in their breaches roar. 

Sandys. 

Fra'grance. 1 n. s. [fragrantia, Lat.] 
Fra'grancy.j Sweetness of smell; 
pleasing scent ; grateful odour. 

£ve separate lie spies. 

Veil’d in a doud of fragrance, where she stood 
Half spy’d. Milton $ Par. Ijoat. 

1 am more pleas’d to survey my rows of cole- 
worts and cabbages springing up in their full jra- 
grancy and verdure, timn to see the tender plants 
of foreign countries kept alive by artificial heats. 

AddUon's bpcctaUtr. 

Not lovelier seem'd Narcissus to the eye ; 

Nor, when a flower, could boast more fragrancy. 

Garth. 

Such was the wine ; to quench whose fervent 
steam 

Scarce twenty measures from the living stream 
To cool one cup suffic’d : the goblet crown'd, 
Breath’d aromatick /ragraweics around, Potc’s Ody. 

FRA'GRANT. adj. [fragrans, Lat.] Odo- 
rous ; sweet of smell. 

Fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft shuw’rs ; and sweet the coming on 
Of^ateful evening mild. Milton. 

Tne nymph vouchsafd to place 
Upon her head the various wreath; 

j'lie flow’rs, less blooming than her face; 

Their scent less^ragront than her bieuth. Prior. 

Fragrantly, adv. [from fragrant.] 
With sweet scent 

As the hops begin to change colour, and smell 
fragrantly, you may conclude them ripe. Mortimer. 

Frail, n. s. 

1. A basket made of rushes. 

2. A rush for weaving baskets. 

FRAIL, adj. [ fragilis, Lat.] 

1 . Weak ; easily decaying ; subject to ca- 
sualties ; easily destroyed. 

I know iny body’s of nojrail a kind, 

As force, without fevers within can kill. Davies. 

When with care we have raised an imaginary 
treasure of happiness, we find, at last, that the ma- 
terials of the structure arc frail and perishiiig, and 
the foundation itself is laid in the sand. Rogers. 

2. Weak of resolution; liable to errour or 
seduction. 

The truly virtuous do not easily credit evil that 
it told them of their neighbours ; for if others may 
do amiss, then may these also speak amiss : man is 
frail, and prone tu evil, and therefore may soon 
fail in words. Taylor*s Gnide to Devotion. 

Fra'ilnkss. n. i. [from frail.] Weidc- 
ness; instability. 

There is nothing among all the frailnesses and[‘ 
uncertainties of this sublunary world so tottering 
and unstable as the virtue of a coward. Norris. 

Fra'ilty. n. s. [from frail.] 

1 . Weakness of resolution: instability of 
mind; infirmity. 


Though Page be a secure fool, and stands to 
firmly on hit wife’s fraOty, yet I cannot put off 
my opinion so easily. ^akeip. 

Nor should’st thou have trusted that to woman’s 
frailty: 

Ere I to tliee, thou to thyself was cruel. Milton. 

Ood knows our frailty, pities our weakness, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do. Locke, 

2. Fault proceeding from weakness; sins of 
infirmly : in thi^ sense it has a plural. 

Love did his reason blind, 

And love’s the noblest fraUty of the mind. Dryden, 

Kind wits will those light faults excuse ; 

Those arc the commovi frailties of the muse. 

Dryden. 

Death, only death, can break the lasting chaiii ; 
And here, cv’n then, shall my cold dust remain ; 
Here all its frailties, all its flames resicn. 

And wait, ’till ’tis no sin to mix with thine. . Pope. 

That (’hiistians are now not only like other men 
ill their frailties and infirmities, mi^ht be in some 
degree excusable ; but the complaint is, they are 
like heathens in all the main and chief articles of 
their lives. Law. 

FRATSCHEUR. n. s. [Fr.] Freshness ; 
coolness. A word foolishly innovated 
by Dryden. 

Hither in Summer-evenings you repair, 

To taste the fraischeur of the purer air. Dryden. 

FRAISE. n. j. [Fr. the caul of an animal.] 
A pancake with bacon in it. 

To FRAME. V. a. 

1. To form or fabricate by orderly con-j 
struction and union of various parts. 

The double gates he fiiideth locked fast ; 

The one fair /ra7n’</ of burnish’d ivory, 

The other all with silver overcast. Spenser. 

2. To fit to one another. 

They rather cut down their timber to frame it, 
and to do ncccssaiics to their con vuuieiit use, than 
to fight. Ahltot. 

Hew timber, saw it, frame it, and set it together. 

Mortimer. 

3. To make; to compose. 

'I’lien chusing out few words most horrible, 
Thereof did verses /ra we. Spenser. 

Fight vali'antly to-day ; 

And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it ; 

For tliou oxt fram'd of the firm truth of valour, 

Shakesp, 

4. To regulate ; to adjust. 

Let us not deceive ourselves byjiretending to thit 
excellent knowledge of Christ Jesus our Lord, if 
we do not Jrawc imr lives according to it. TtUolson. 

5. To form any rule or method by study 
or precept. 

Thou art 1 heir soldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Hast not the soft way ; but thou y/\\\ frame 
'J liyself forsooth hereafter theirs. Shak'es.Coriolanus. 

I have been a truaiil to the law ; 

I never yet could ,/rawc my will to it, 

And therefore /fame the law unto my will. Shakesp, 

6. To form and digest by thought. 

The most abstruse ideas arc only such as the un- 
derstanding frames to itself, by joining together 
ideas that it had either from objects of sense or from 
its own operations about them. Lockc. 

Full of that flame his tender scenes he warms, 
Hud frames his goddess by ^ our matchless charms. 

Granville* 

Urge him with truth to Jrame his suie replies, 
And sure he will ; for wisdom never lies. Pope. 

How many excellent reasonings arc frasn/Od in 
the mind of a man of wisdom and study^M A length 
of years. , " Watts. 

7. To contrive ; to plan. 

Unpardonable the presumption and insolence in 
contriving and framit^ this letter was. Clarendon. 

8. To settle ; to sebne out. 

Though I cannot ro&e true wars, 

I’ll frame convenient peiM. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

9. To in vcMit ; to fiibricate, in a bad sense : 
as, to frame a story or lie. 


Aslronomers, to solve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles. Bacon. 
Frame. #i. s, [from the verb,] 

1. A fabrick; any thing constructed of 
various parts or members. 

If the franc of the heavenly arch should dissolve 
itinlf, if celestial spheres should forjget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility turn them- 
selves any way, as it might happen. Hooker, 

Castles made of trees upon frames of timber, 
with turrets and arches, were anciently matters of 
magnificence. Bacon. 

These are thy glorious works, parent of good ! 
Almighty ! thine this universal ^ame. Milton. 

Divine Cecilia came, 

Invcniress of the vocal Dryden. 

'I’he gate was adamant ; eternal 
Whicli, hew’d by Mars himself, from Indian quar- 
ries came, 

The labour of a god ; and all along 
Toiigli iron plates weredcncli’U to make it strong. 

Dryden. 

We see this vast frame of the wfjrld, and an 
innuiuerublr multitude of creatures in it ; all which 
we, wiiu b(Jieve a God, attiihute to liim as the 
author. Tillatson, 

2. Any thing made so as to inclose or 
admit something else. 

Put both the tube and the vessel it leaned on 
into a cunveuient wouden^ame, tu keep them from 
iniHchances. Boyle. 

His picture scarcely would deserve a frame. 

Dryden. 

A globe of glass, about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, being put into a fr ame where it may he 
swiftly turned round its axis,will,in turning, slliae, 
where it rubs against the palm of one's hand. 

Newton 

3. Order; regularity; adjusted series or 
disposition. 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame. 

And never going aright. Shakesp. 

Your sit ad^ soul preserves her frame ; 

In good and evil times the same. Swffl. 

4. Scheme ; order. 

Another party did resolve to change the whole 

frame of the government in state as well as church. 

Clarendon. 

5. Contrivance; projection. 

John the Bastard, 

Whose spirits toil m frame of villanies. Shakesp. 

8. Mechanical construction. 


7. Shape; form; proportion. 

A bear’s a savage beast. 

Whelp’d without form, unUl the dam 

Has lick’d it into shape and frame, Hudihras. 

Framer, n. «. [from frame; ppem- 
man^Sax.] Maker; former; contriver; 
schemer. 


The forger of his own fate, the garner of hif 
fortune, should be improper, if actions were pre- 
determined. Hammond. 

. There w«. want of BCcn f»J|g(j|P <1^ #’ 
in the first original framer 

FRA'MPmjjl^^ [This word is written 
hfmf^fM/tB^rampul. 1 know tioc its 
pnginal.] Peevish; boisterous; rugged; 
crossgrained. 

Her busband ! Alas, tlie sweet woman leads an 
111 lifb with him : she leads a very Jrampold life 
with biro. Shakesp. 

The Jrasnpul man could not be pacified. Hacket. 


FRANCHISE. «, s. [franchise, Fr.] 

1 . Exemption from any onerous duty. 

2. Privilege; immunity; right granted, 

I'hey granted them markets, and other Awa- 
chises, ana erected corporate towns among them. 

Davies on Ireland. 

His gracious edict the anmefiranchiK yjcl<J» 

To all the wild increase of woods and fields. Dryd 
13. District; extent of jurisdiction. 
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There are other privH«ge« eranted unto mo&t of 
the corporations, that they shall not be traTelleri 
forth ut ( heir own franchita* t^nMer'g State if Irei 

To Franchi se, v, a, [from the noun.J To 
enfranchise; to make free; to keep free. 
1 lose no honour 

In sec king to augment it ; but still keep 
My busom/ranc/iu'd.and allegiance clear. Shakesp, 

Fra'ngible. adj\ Ifrango, Lat] Fra- 
gile; brittle; easily broken. 

Though it M!criis the solidest wood, If wtotight 
before it be well seasoned, it will shew itself very 
JrangU>le, Beyle. 

Fra'nion. «. 8. [Of this word I know 
not the derivation.] A paramour; a 
b(K;n companion. 

First., by her side did sit the hold Sansloy, 

Fit Jiiate n)r such a mincing minion, 

\\ ho in her looseness took exceeding joy. 

Might not he foujid .i franker fratiion. Fwry Queen* 

FRANK, adj, [franc, Fr.] 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 

The moisler sorts of trees yield Tittle moss, for 

the reason of the frank putting up of the sap into 
the boughs. Bacon. 

I’licy were left destitute, eithcT by narrow provi- 
sion, or by their^mwk hearts and tlieir cjpen hands, 
and their charity towards othc^rs. Spratt's Sermons. 

'TIs the ordinarv practice of the world k) be 
f'ank of civilities that cost them nothing. UEsiran. 

2. Open; ingenuous; sincere; not reserved. 

3. Without conditions; without payment. 

Thou hast it won ; for it is of frank gift. 

And ho will care for all the rest to slnft. Jfuhberd. 

i. Not restrained; licentious. Not in use. 

Might not bo found i\J tanker franion. Spender. 

Frank. s. [from tlie adjective.] 

1 . A place to feed hogs in ; a sty ; so cal- 
led from liberality of food. 

Where sups he? Doth the old boar ficd in tlio 
old Jrunk if Shakesp. Henry IV. 

2. A letter which pays no postage. 

Yoti’ll have immediately, by ieveral ft'anks, my 
epi^tic to lord Cobham. Pope to Swift. 

3. A French coin. 

To Frank, v. a* [from the noun.] 

1. To shut up in a frank or siy. Hanmer, 

In the sty of this most bloody boar, 

\ son ‘orgJo .Slajdy is frank'd up in hold.^S^u^. 

2. T’o feed iiigli ; to fat ; to cram. 

Junius and Ainsworth* 

3. [From the adjective.] To exempt let- 
ters from postage. 

My lord Orrery writes to you to-niorrow ; and 
you >ee I send this under fiis cover, or ut least 
jranked by him. Suijl. 

Gazette sent gratis down, and frank'd^ 

For winch thy patron’s weekly (fi.mk’d. Pope. 

Frankalmoi'gm:. w s. The same which 
bera eleemosyna, or free 
alnii m whence tliat tenure is 

commonly Known aMi«^^^our English 
lawyers by the name o# 
aumone, or frankalmoignt, 
cording to Briton, is a tenure by diVnie 
service. Ayliffe*s Parergon^^ 

Fha'n KIN CENSE, n* 8. [frank and i«- 
ce?f$e ; so called perhaps from its liberal 
distribution of odour.] 

Frankincense is a dry resinous substance in pieces 
or drops., of a pale yellowisli white colour; a 
strong smell, but not disagreeuble, and a bitter, 
acrid, and resinous taste, ft is very inflammable. 
Theearlitst hl^lo^ es inform uh, that yivmkiTtcense 
was used among tlte sacred rites atid sacriiices, as 
It continues to Pc in many parts. VVe are still 
uncertain as to the place whence frankincense is 
brought, and as to the tree which produces it JiUl. 

'laae unto thee sweet spices, with pure J rankin' 
eemse. Exodus* 
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I And in Bioscorides record of frankincense gotten 
in India. Brerewaad an Lan^iagest 

Black ebon only will in India grow, 

And odYous./hmkinoe}iie on the Sabcean bough. 

Ihyd. nrgil* 

Cedar and frankincense, an od’rous pile. 

Flam’d on the hearth, atni wide perfum’d (he isle. 

Pope. 

Fra'nklin. It. it. [from frank>] A stew- 

ard ; a bailiff of land. It signifies ori- 
ginally a little gentleman, and is not im- 
properly Englished a gentleman servant. 
Not in use. 

A spacious court they sec, 

Both plain and pleasant to be walked in. 

Where them does meet a franklin fair and free. 

Fairy Queen. 

Fra'nklt. adv* [from frank*] 

1. Liberally ; freely ; kindly ; readily. 

Oh, were it but my life, 

I’d throw it down for your deliverance. 

As frankly as a pin. Shakesp. Measure far Meas. 

If ever any malice in y»mr heart 
Were hid against me, now forgive me frankly. 

Shiikesp. Henry Vlll. 
W'hen they had nothing to pay, he franklx^ for- 
gave them both. Luke, vn, 

By the roughness of the earth, tlie sap cannot 
get up to spread so frankly as it should do. Bacon. 

I value my garden more for being full of hlark- 
birds than cherries, and very frankly give them 
fruit for their songs. Spectator. 

2. Without constraint. 

The lords mounted (heir servants upon their 
own horses ; and they, with the volunteers, wlio 
frankly listed themselves, amounted to a body of 
two hundred and fifty horse. Clarendon. 

3. Without reserve. 

He entered ycry frankly into those new designs, 
which were roiitriv*ed at court. Clarendon. 

Fka'nknbss. If. 8 * [from /raff A:.] 

1. Plainness of speech; openness; inge- 
nuousness. 

W’hen th( Condc duke had some eclaircissemcnt 
witli (he duke, in which he made all the protesta- 
tions of his sincere adection, the other received his 
protestations with all cunteiiipt ; and declared, with 
a very uimeccs^nry frankness, that he would have 
no friendshifi with luin. Clarendon. 

lorn made love to a woman of sense, and al- 
w'a;>s treated lier as such during the whole lime of 
Cuurlsliiji . Ills imtui.il temper and good breeding 
hindcitti him from d »ing nn\' thing disagrt cable, 
as his sincerit> oud J t onkntss of behaviour made 
him converse with lu r before marriage in the same 
manner lie intended to do afterwards. Add. Guard. 

2. Liberality ; bounteousness. 

3. Freeiloni from reserve. 

He (h liveretl with the frankness of a friend’s 
itmguc, woid l»y word, wli.it Kalander had told 
him touching tlie strangg story. Sidney. 

'1 he ablest men (hat evt r wVre, have had all an 
opeiiness And frankness of dealing, and a name of 
certainty and veracity. Bacon. 

Fran k ple'dge. n.s. [fronaptegium, Ijait* 
of franc, i. e. liber ^ phige, i. e.Jidei 
jussor.] A pledge or sui‘ety for freemen. 
For the ancient custom of England, for 
the preservation of the public peace, was 
that every freeborn man at fourteen years 
of age, religious persons, clerks, knights, 
‘.tod their eldest sons excepted, should 
*1ia<i«eprity for his fidelity to the king, 
or die be kept in prison : whence it be- 
came cuitoinif^ry for a certain number of 
neighbouri bound for one another, 
to see each tmm pledge fortlicom- 

ing at all timei, of Id answer the trans- 
gression of any 0|S^ absenting himself. 
Tliis was called fraid^fedge, and die cir- 
cuit thereof was callea dectnna, because 
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it oommonly coniiitedof ten households ; 
and erefy jpartietdar person, thus mutu- 
ally bounty was called ifecenitter. This 
oustm was so strictly observed, that the 
sheiks in every county, did! from time 
to time take the oaths of young ones as 
they grew to the age of fourteen years, 
and see that they combined in one doaen 
or other: this branch of the sheriff’s 
authority was called visus franciplegii, 
view of frankpledge. (JoweL 

FRA'NTICK. a(^j* [corrupted from pArr- 
netick,phrtneticu8, Lat. 

1. Mad; deprived of understanding by 
violent madness ; outrageously and tur- 
bulently mad. 

Fur off, he wunderi what makes them so glad ; 
Of Bacchus* merry fruit they did invent. 

Or Cyhel^sfrantick rites have made them mad. 

Fairy Qtieen* 

2. Transported by violence of passion; 
outrageous ; turbulent. 

Esteeming, in the franiick error of their minds, 
the greatest madness in the world to be wisdom, 
and the higlu'st wisdom foolishness. Hooker* 
To such height iUeir frantick jiassion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to destr. y.Dryd. 

She tears her hair, and, frantick in her griefs, 
Calls out Lucia. Addison's Cato* 

3. Simply mad. 

The lover, /rantirk. 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shakesp. 

Fra'ntickly. adv* [from frantick.] 
Madly ; distractedly ; outrageously. 

Fie, fie, how frantickly 1 sipiare niy talk. Shah. 

Fra'ntickness. n. s* [from frantick.] 
Madness ; fury of passion ; distraction. 
FRATERNAL, adf. [fraternel, Fr. fra^ 
ternus, Lat.] Brotherly ; pertaining to 
brothers ; becoming brothers. 

One shall arise 

Of proud ambitious lieart ; who, not content 
With fair equality , J ruUi nul stale, 

Will arrogate dominion undesrrv’d 
Over his orclhren Milton's Paradise Lost, 

'i'he adinonitiuns, fialernal or paternal, of his 
fellow Christians, or f)f (he governors of tlie 
church, then nioie imhlick reprehensions ; and 
upon their unsuccessiulness, the censuies of the 
church, until he reform and return. Hammond* 
Plead it to her, 

Widi all the sirengtli and heats of eloquence 
Frulcrnnllovc and friendship can inspire. Addison. 

Frate'rnally. adv. [from JrattrnaL] 
In a brotherly manner. 

Fratf/rnity. w. 8. [Jraternitv, Vr.fra^ 
terni(a8, Lat.] 

1. The state or quality of a brother. 

2. Body of men united ; corporation ; so- 
ciety ; association ; brotherhoiKl. 

’ Hi a necessary rule in alliantes, societies, and 
fraternities, and all manner of civil contrails, to 
liave a sti let regard to the humour of (hose wv 
have to do wiilial. L' Estrange. 

3. Mrn of the same class or character. 

V\ ith what terms of lespect knaves and sots will 
spi fik of their own fraternity. South's Sermons, 

Fratricide, n. s. [fratricide, Fr.fratri- 
cidivm, Lat.] The murder of a brother. 
FRAUD, n* n. [fraus, Lat fraude, Fr.] 
Deceit; cheat; trick; artifice; subtility; 
stratagem. 

Our bcltei; f remains 
To work in close design, by fraud or guile, 

What force eflected not. Milton. 

None need the frauds of sly Ulystei fear. Drytf* 
If isuccess a lover’s toil attends. 

Who asks if force or fraud obtain’d his ends. 

766 
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FtiK'vjtrvh. Trta- 
cberout ; artful ; tijUilddi ; demtful ; 
•ttbUe. 

The weMere of ai ell 
Hengt <m the catting short 

HCf fall utfrau^lful arts, 

This welUnrented tale for truth Imparts. Dryden. 
FRA'UDFULLYa odv. [from fraudful.] 
Deceitfally; artfully; subtilly; treach- 
eroualy ; by stratagem. 
Fra'tjdulence. 1 n. «. [/raiMfee/rwfifl, 
Fra'odulency. ^ Lat.] Deceitfulness ; 
trickishness ; proneness to artifice. 

We admire the Vrovidence of God in the con ti- 
iiuaiice of Scrinture, nothwithstandiiig the endt*a« 
vours of infidels to abolish, and the fraudulence of 
hercticks always to deprave the same. Hooher 

Fra'udulent. adj , [fraudulent, Fr. 
fraudulentus, Lat.] 

1. Full of artifice; trickish; subtle; de- 
ceitful. 

He with serpent tongue 

ilh fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton, 
Sne mix’d the* \iotioiu fraudulent of soul ; 

The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope*t Ody. 

2. Performed by artifice ; deceitful; trea- 
cherous. 

Now thou hast aveng’d 
Supplanted Adam, 

And frustrated tiie conquest/raudufent. Milton. 

Fra udulently, adv . [from fraudulent.] 
By fraud; by deceit; by artifice; de- 
ceitfully. 

He that by fart, word, or sign, eXiher fraudu- 
lently or violently, docs hurt to his neighbour, is 
bound to make restitution. Taylor. 

FRAUGirJ\ particiu. pass, [from fraight, 
now written freight^ 

1. Laden; charged. 

In the narrow seas that part 
The Freticii and English there miscarried 
A vessel of our country, richly yrawgftt, Shakesp. 
With joy 

And tidings^ttM^/it, to liell he now return’d. 

Milton i Par. Lost. 
And now approach’d tiieir fleet from India, 
fraught 

With all the riches of the rising sun, 

And precious sand from southern eliinales brought. 

Dryden. 

2. Filled; stored; thronged. 

Tlie Scripture h fraught ey/en with laws <»f na- 
tiue. ^ Hooker. 

By this sad Una, fraught with anguish sore, 
Arrived, wliere they* in earth their blood liad spilt. 

Spenser. 

1 am so fraught with curious business, that 1 
leave out ceremony. Shakesp. IF inter’s Tale. 

Whosoever hath his mind Jraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarity 
and break up in the communicating and discours- 
ing with another. Bacon, 

Hell, their fit habitation, ^aught with fire, 
Unquenchable, the house of woe and pain. Milton, 
AoHallaii and Bclfora were bo Jraught with all 
kinds of knowledge, and possessed with so con- 
stant a passion for each other, that their solitude 
never lay heavy on them. 9idduon. 

Fraught, n. s . [from the participle.] 
freif^ht ; a cargo. 


The bark that all uur blessings brought, 
Cliarg’d with thyself and James, « doubly royal 
fraught. Dryden. 

To Fraught, v. a* [for freight, by cor- 
ruption.] To load ; to crowd. 

Hence from my sight ; 

If after this command thoufimyeht the court 
Witbihy unworthiness, thou dy^st. Shakesp. Cymb. 
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Fra'ughtage. r. g. [from frauglU.}\ 
Ladings cargo. Abadwoi^. 

Out jravghte^e, sir, 

I hare convey’d abroad. Shakesp. Comedy of Err. 

Fray. n. s. \fffrayeT to fright, Fr.j 

1. A battle; a fight. 

Time tells, that on that ever blessed day, 

When Christian swords with Persian blood were 
dy’d. 

The furious prince Taiicredie from tliat fr«i/ 

His coward foes olmsed through forests wide. Eairf. 
After the bloody /ray at v\ ukefieid fought. 

Shakesp. lienry VI. 

He left them to the fates in hlotul y fray. 

To toil and struggle through the well-fought day. 

Pope 

2. A duel ; a confbat. 

Since, if we fall before th* appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long tlieir fray. Denh. 

The boaster Paris oft desir'd tlie day 
With Sparta’s king to meet in single^ay. Pope. 

3. A broil ; a quarrel ; a riot of violence. 

I’ll speak between the cliuiige of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride ; and speak ofyrayi, 

Like a fine bragging youth. Shakesp. 

To Fray. v. a. [effrayer, Fr.] 

1 . To fright ; to terrify. 

The panther, knowing that his spotted hide 
Doth pleaseali beasts, hut that his looks them fray, 
Within a bush his dreadful bead doth hide. 

To let them gaze, while he on them may prey. 

Spmter. 

So diversely themselves in vain they /ray, 

W'hilst some mure bold to measures him stand nigh. 

Spen^. 

Fishes are thoucht to be /rayed with the motion 
caused by noise tqion the water. Bacon. 

These vultures prey only on carcases, on such 
stupid minds as have not life and vigour to fray 
them away. Gov. of Ton. 

2. [Frayer, Fr.] To rub. 

FREAK, n. s. [/rrrA, Ger. saucy, petu- 
lant ; ppacjc, Snx. fugitive.] 

1. A sudden and causeless change of place. 

2. A sudden fancy; a humour; a whim; 
a capricious piank. 

O ! hut I fear the hrkle Jreah, quoth she, 

Of fortune, and the odds of anus in field. Fuiry Q. 

When i\vdi Jreak has taken possession of a fantas- 
tical head, the distemper is incurable. VDslrange. 

She is restless and peevish, and sometimes in a 
freakvfiW instantly change her habitation. Spevtattir. 

To vex me more, he took n freak 
To slit ray tongue, and make me speak. Swijl. 

To Freak, v. a . [A word, I suppose, 
Scotch, brought into England by Thom- 
son.] To variegate ; to chequer. 

There furry nations harbour : 

Sables of glossy black, and dark ciiibrown’d. 

Or beauteous, /leak’d with many a minflcd hue. 

Thomson. 

Fre'akish. adi* [from freak.] Caprici- 
ous; humoursome. 

It may be a question, whether the wife or the 
woman was the more Jreakish of the two ; for she 
was still the same uneasy fop. L’ Estrange. 

Fre'akishly. adv. [from freakish.] Ca- 
priciously ; humoursoniely. 
Fre'akishnrss. n. s. [from freakish^] 
Capriciousness; humoursomeness; whim- 
sicalncss. ^ 

To Fre AM. V. n. [fremot^, Lat ^Ir.] 

To growl or grunt as a h0Sit» Bailey. 
FRCCKLR. n. s. Ifleck m ipot, Ger. 
whence Jleckle, freckle.] 

1. A spot raised in t&e skin by the sun. 

Ruo^dy his lips, and fresh and fair hin hue ; 
Some sprinklen/reckte on his face were seen, 
Whose dusk setoff the whiteness of ihc skin.Dryd. 

2. Any small spot or discoloration. ^ 
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'The cowslips tall her pensioners be; 

In their gold coats spfds you see : 

Those be rubies fairy favoms ; 

In those Jreckles live their favours. Shakfip. 

The farewel frosts and easterly winds now sjiot 
your tulips ; therefore cover such with mats, to 
prevent/reckfri. Evelyn. 

Frk'cKLBD. «tf/. [from freckle.] Spot- 
ted ; maculated ; disadoured with small 
spots. 

^ Sometimes we’ll angle at the brook. 

The freckled trout to take 

With silken worms. Drayton^ s Cynthia. 

The even mead that erst brought sweetly forth 
T])c JreckleH cuwsii[). 

Wanting tliu Hcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceiies by iclIcMiess. Shakesp. Henry V. 

Now thy face charms ev’ry shepherd, 

S[)otted over like a leopard ; 

And, thy freckled neck display’d. 

Envy hre’edjj in ov’ry maid. Sw^t, 

Freckly, adj, [from freckle] Full of 

freckles. 

Fred. The same with peace ; qpon which 
our forefathers called their sanctuaries 
fredslole, i, e. the seats of peace. So 
Frederic is powerful or wealthy in peace ; 
Winfred, victorious peace; Reinfred, 

sincere peace. Gibson's Camden. 

FREE. adj. [ppeah. Sax. vry, Dut.] 

1. At liberty ; not a vassal ; not enslaved ; 
not a prisoner ; not dependant. 

A free nation is that wliicli has never been con- 
quered, or thereby entered into any condition of 
suhjeetiun. TempU. 

free! what, and fetter’d with so many chains'* 

Dryden. 

How can wo think any one freer than to "havi* 
the power to do what he will ? Ixfcke. 

This wretched body trembles at your pow’r : 
Thus far could fortune ; but she can no more : 

Free to herself my potent mind remains, 

Nor fears tlic victor s rage, nor feels his chains. 

Prior, 

Set an unhappy pris’ner/ree, 

Who ne’er intenned harm to thee. Prior. 

2. Uncompclled ; unrestrained. 

Their use of meats was not like unto our cere- 
monies, that iH'ing a matter of private action in 
common life, where even^ man was free to ordei 
that which himself did ; but this is a publick con- 
stitution for the ordering of the church. Hookei . 

Do faithful homage, and receive /rec honours. 
All which we pine for now, ^ Shakesp. Marheth 
It was J'ree. and in my choice whether or no I 
should publish these discourses ; yet the publicn- 
tioii being once resolved, the dedication was nr t 
indifferent. Suith 

3. Not bound by fate ; not necessitated. 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell . 

Not/rcp, wiml proj»f cotild thes have given sincere 
Of true allegiance, constant falt^ — 

Where only what they nee ’ ^ 


Not what ihey would^^ 

. Permitted 

m' ' 


t faitl^liyiilll^ 
uVMPNIv JraniPil 


not the .trertt a, JW 
M ^ Shahesp. 7 ammg tj the Shrem 
tiiiug at Impure what God declares 
; and commands to some, leaves free to ail. 

Milm 

To gloomy cares my thoughts alone arejree, 

Hi the gay sports with troubled thoughts agree. 

Popi. 

5. Licentious; unrestrained. 

O conspiracy ! 

Sham’st thou to shew thy dang’ruus brow by night 
When evils are most free f Shakesp. 

Physicians are too Jree upon the subject, in the 
conversation of their friends. ^ Temple 

The criticks have been very* Jree in their cen- 
sures. Felton. 

I know there are to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those/recr beauties, ev’n iii them, seem faults. 

Pope. 

6. Open ; ingenuous ; frank. 

7,r 
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Castalio, 1 have doubts within my heart ; 

Will you be free and candid to your friend ? OHoay. 
7* Acquainted; conversing without re- 
serve. 

’Tis not to make me jealous ; 

To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company 
Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well, 
Wiiere virtue is, these make more virtuous. Sfiak. 

Being one day very^ee af a great feast, he sud- 
denly broke forth into a great huphter. HakevsilL 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow. 

Be usM to sorrow, and innr*d to woe. Prior, 

8. liberal ; not parsimonious : with of. 

Glo’ster too, a foe to citizens, 
O’erchanging yonr/rce puree^ with Urge fines, 
Tliat seeks to overthrow religion. Shakesp. 

No statute in his favour says, 


Pope 
j should 

never be allowed but when some reniarktible beau- 
ty or propriety in them atones for the liberty : 
Mr. Dryoen has been too free of these in his latter 
works. Pope. 

9. Frank ; not gained by importunity ; not 
purchaaed. 

We wanted words to express our thanks : his 
nobleyrec offers left us nothing to ask. Bacon. 

10. Clear from distress. 

Who alone suffers, suffers most i’ ih’ mind, 
Leaving Jree things aiul happy shows behind. 

Shakesp. 

11. Guiltless; innocent. 

Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 

Confound the ignorant. Shakesp. Ifamlet. 

My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. Dryd 

2. Exempt; with of anciently; more 
properly from. 

These 

Are such allow’d iufirroitics, that honesty 
Is never free of. ^ Shakesp. B'inters Tale. 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name ; 

And free from conscience, is a slave to fame. l)cnh. 

Let envy, then, those crimes within you see, 
From which the happy itever must be free. Dryden, 
Their steeds around, 

Free from the harness, graxe the flow *ry ground. 

Dryden. 

I'lie will, free from the determination of’ such 
desiics, is left to the pursuit of nearer satisfactions. 

Locke. 

13. Invested with franchises ; possessing 
any thing without vassalage; admitted to 
the privileges of any body : with of 
He therefore makes all birds of ever^ sect % 
Free nf his farm, with promise to renurct > 

Their several kinds alike, and equally protect. 1 

IJri/tlen. 

What do’st thou make a shijiboard ^ To what end 
An thou ^'Betlilem’s noble college fret* ^ 
Stark-staring mad, that thou should'st tempt the 


II. 
_Jru 


nee ; 


Dryden. 

by charity, as a 



sla- 

le. 


To Free. v. a. adjective.] 

1, To set at liberty ; to 
ve^ or captivity ; to manumU, , 

The child was prisoner to the womb, 

By law and process of peat nature thence 
Free'd ami enfranchis’d; not a party to 
The anger of the king, norgulilty of, 

If any U’, the trespass of the queen. Shakesp. 

He recovered the temj)le, free'd the city, and 
upheld tlic laws which w'erc going down. 

3 Mac. ii. 2^. 

Can’st thou no other master understand. 

Than him that free'd thee by the pretor’s wand ? 

Dryden, 

Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poison through the martial throng, 
My jav’liii shall revenge so base a part. 

And free the soul that quivers in thy heart. Pope. 

2. To rid from ; to clear from any thing 
ill ! with of or from. 
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It is no marvail, that he could think of no better j 
way to he free'd ^’these inconveniences the fwssions 
of those mektingf gave him, tlian to^baolve them. 

Clarendon. 

Hercules 

Free'd Erymanthut from tlie foaming boar. Dryd, 
Our land is from tfiC rage of tygers Jree'd. Dryd. 

3. To clear from imp^menU or obstruc- 
tions. 

The chaste Sibylla shall your steps convey, 

And blood of offer’d victims Jree the way. Dryden 
Fierce was the fight ; but hpt’ning to his jirey 
By force the furious lover free^ his way. Dryden 
This master-key 

Frees every lock, and leads lis to his person. 

Dtyden 

4. To banish; to send away; to rid. Not 
in use. 

We may again 

Give to our tablet meat, sleep to our nights. 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives. 

Shakesp. 

Never any Sabbath of release 
Could^/ree his travels and alllictions deep. Daniel 

5. To exempt. 

For he that is dead isfree'd from sin. Rom. vi. 7. 

Frekbo'oter. n. i. {free and boot^,] 
A robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 

Perkin was not followed by any Faigli'.h of name, 
his forces consisted mostly of base people and frcc- 
booters, fitter to spoil a coast than to recover a king- 
dom. Bacon. 

The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met 
with any Irish frijiales, or such/reffraotmas sailed 
under tiieir commission, taken all the seamen. 

Clartndm. 

Freebo'otino. «. 8. Robbery ; plunder ; 
the act of pillaging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, 
that corneth handsomely in his way ; and when 
he goeth abroad in the night on Jreelnwtins, it is 
his best and surest friend. Spenser. 

Fre'eborn. It. 8. [free and born,] Not 
a slave; inheriting liberty. 

0 baseness, to support a tyrant’s throne, 

And crush your Jreeborn brethren of the w orld ’ 

Dryden 

1 shall speak my thoiichtslike a frechom subject, 
such thincs perhaps as no ])utcli i‘ommentati»r 
could, auu [ am sure no Frenchman rlurst. Dryd. 

Shall /iceftorn men, in humble awe. 

Submit to servile shame ; 

Who fiom consent and custom draw 
Tlic same right to be rul’d by law, 
hith kings pretend to reign ? Dryden 

Freecha'ppel. n, s, [free and chappvl ] 
Such chappels a.s are of the king’s tbun- 
dations, and by him exempted from ihc 
jurisdiction of the ordinary. Tlie king 
may also licen^^e a subject to found such 
a chappel, and by bis charter exempt it 
from the ordinary’s visitation. Cowel, 
Fhe'eoost. II. 8. [free and cost.] With- 
out ex pence ; free from charges. 

W e must not vouch any man for an exact mas- 
ter in the rules of our modern policy, hut such a 
one as has brought himself mi far to hate and de- 
spise the ubsuroity of being kind upoujreecost, as 
not so much as to* tell a friend wiiat it is o’clock 
for nothing. South. 

EDM AN. n, 8. [freed and man,] A 
slave manumitted. IJbertus, 

* Tkbfrscdman jostles, and will be preferr’d ; 

Rfft 0omiip4’^&t serv’d, he cries. Dryden' $ Juv. 

Fre'edom. [from free.] 

1. Libertf; atimption from servitude; 
independence^ , 

The laws thcmistftW ftcy do specially rage at, as 
most repugruint to their liberty and naturul^frr- 
dim. Spenser on Ireland. 

O freedom! first delight of human kind ! 

Not tliat which bondmen from their musters find, 
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Hie privilege of doles ; nor yet t* iiiaeribe 
Their names In this or t’ other Koman tribe s 
That false enfranchisement with ease is found ; 
Slaves are made dtlecns by turning round. 

2. Privileges; franchises; immunities. 

By our holy Sabtmth have I iwora 
To have the due and forfeft of my bond t 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city’s Jreedm, Skok, 

3. Power of enjoying franchms. 

This prince first gavofretdon to servants, to as 
to become citizens of equal privileges with the 
rest, which very much increased the power of tlia 
people. Sw^i, 

4. Exemption from ikte, necessity, or pre* 
determination. ^ 

I else must change 

Their nature, and revoke the high decree 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain’d 

Their freedom ; tlicy themselves ordain’d their fall. 

MiUen. 

In every sin, by how much the more free will 
is In its chtiice, by so much is the act tlie mora 
sinful ; and where there is nothing to importune, 
urge, or provoke the will to any act, there it is 
much an higher and perfecter degree of freedom 
about that act. South, 

5. Unrestraint. 

I will that all the feasts and sabbaths shall be 
all days of immunity andfrtedom for the Jews in 
my realm. 1 Mac, x. 

G. The state of being without any pmti- 
cular evil or inconvenience. 

The freedom of their state lays them under a 

g reat necessity of always chusing and doing the 
cst things. Lav;. 

7. Ease or facility in doing or showing any 
thing. 

Freefo’oted. adj. [free and foot.] Not 
restrained in the march. 

We will fetters put upon this fear, 

Wliich now goes too Jre^oated. Shakesp. IloMtek 

Freeh e'arted. adf, [free and heart.] 
Liberal ; unrestrained. 

Ta»ve freehearted be, and voluntary ; 

And not incimnled, or by fate constrain'd. Davies, 

Freehold, n, s. [free and hold,] That 
land or tenement which a man holdeth 
in fee, fee-tail, or for term of life. Free^ 
hold in deed is the real possession of lands 
or tenements in. fee, fee-tail, or for life. 
Freehold in law is the right that a man 
has to such land or tenements before his 
entry or seizure. Freehold is sometimes 
taken in opposition to villenage. Land, 
in the time of the Saxons, was called 
eitlu r lK)ck]and, that is, holden by book 
or writing, or foreland, that is, holden, 
without writing. The former was held 
by far better conditions, and by the bet- 
ter sort of tenants^ as noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, being such as we now call free- 
hold, The latter was commonly in the 
possession of clowns, being that which we 
now call a! the will of the lord. Cowel, 

No alienation of lamU holden in chief should be 
available, touching the freehold or inheritance 
tln n'of, but only where it were made by matter 
of reciiid. Bacon's Office of AlimatUm. 

'J'herc is an unspeakable pleasure in calling any 
thiiigone’sown : ^freehold, though it be but In ice 
and snow, will make the owner pleased in the pos- 
session, and stoift in the defence of it. Addison. 

My friends here are very few, and fixed to the 
Jreehold, from whence nothing but death will re- 
move thi-m. Swfr, 

1 shouhl be glad to possess a freehold that could 
not be taken from me by any law to which 1 dui 
not give consent. 

7fl8 
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PUftfiHOLBi;!!* n. t. rfromyrfdbtf.] 

One who has a fireehcdu, 

Ab extortion did bxniih tlie old EugUth/iiMM" 
der, who could not IIyo bat under the lew ; lotbe 
Uw did banish the Irish lord, who could not live 
but by extortion. Davkt, 

Frbh'lt. ad9. rfrom 
I .At liberty; without vassalage; without 
slavery ; without dependance. 

8, Without restraint; heartily; with full 
gust. 

if iny son weie mj^usband, I would freelier 
rejoice in that abseiw wherein he wou nonourj 
than in tlie emhiaoenients of bis bed, where he 
would shew most love. Shahap Conolantu. 

3. Plentifully ; lavishly. 

I pledge your grace ; and if you knew what pains 
1 have bestow^ to breed this present peace, 

You would drink freely, ^ Shakesp, Hen, IV. 

4. Without scruple ; without reserve. 

Let such teach others whom themselves excel, 

And censure Jreely who have written well. I'ope. 

5. Without impediment. 

To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the 
Greeks in true versifying, were even to eat acotns 
with swine, wheu we may freely eat wheat-bread 
among men. Aicham, 

The path to peace is virtue: what I show. 

Thy sell mnyfaely on thyself bestow ; 

Fortune was never worshipped by the wise ; 

But set aloft h^ forjis, usurps the skies. Diyden. 

6. Without necessity ; without predker- 
minatjon. 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 

MtUon. 

He leaves ns to chiise with the liberty <if reason- 
able beiiips; they who comply with his grace, 
comply with it Jreely ; and ihty who reject it, do 
also fteelu reject it. ‘ Rogers, 

7. Frankly; liberally; without cost. 

By nature all things have an equally common 
use: nature /rce/v aad inditlerenfly opens the bo- 
soms of tlie universe Uj all mankind. South. 

B. Spoutaneously ; of its own accord. 
Fre'eman. ti,8. [freemd man.'l 

1. One not a slave ; not a vassal. 

Had you rather Caesar were living, and die all 
slaves, than that Caesar were dead, to live all 
freemen f SheJeap, 

If to break loose from the conduct of reason, 
and to want that restraint of examination and judg- 
ment which keeps us from chusing or doing the 
worst, be liberty, true Uberty, madmen and Tools 
are only the Jreemen, Locke. 

2. One pai^king of rights^ privil^es, or 
immunities. 

He made m freemen of the continent, 

Yt hat nature did like captives treat before. Dryd, 
What tins union fvxs is expressed in the pre- 
ceding verse, by cbeir both having been made 
Jreomen on tlie same day. Addkon, \ 

Frbbmi'nded. adj. [free and mind,] 
Unperplexed ; williout load of care. 

To be JreemindeHf and cheerfully disposed at 
hours of meat, sleep, and exercise, is one of the 
best precepu of long lasting. Bacon. 

Frb'bnbss. n. t. [from Jree.] 

1 . The state or quality of being free, 
it. Oppenneis ; unreiervedness ; ingenous- 
ness; candour. 

'flie read« ma; jnrdou it, if It. for the 
Jreenm of the confession. DfvdoL 

8. Generosity; liberality. 

S I hope it wiU Item b. wud that the laitr. who 
r the clergy m aught to be ebariteblo, thall iu 
eir oorponUions exceed the clergy itself, and 
their sons, in freenem of givings AifafS. 

Frbbscho'ol. r. ». [^«e and scAeo/,] 
A sdiool in whidt leamingis given wilJi- 
out pqr. 

Vot. I. 
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To give a cMI education to the youth of thia 
land in the rime to come, provision was made by 
another law, that there should be ontjreetehool at 
least erected in every diocese. Davies. 

Two Clergymen stood candidates for a small 
freeechool : a gentleman who bappeued to liave a 
oetter understanding than bis n6ignbours,procured 
the place for him who was tlie better icholar.iStti^. 

Frebbpo'kbn. ndjo [free and epoken.] 
Accustomed to speak without reserve. 

Nerva one nlgbl supped privately with some six 
or seven ; amongst whom there was one that was 
a dangerous man, and began to take the like 
courses as Marcellas and Regulus had done : the 
emperor fell into discourse of the injustice and 
tyranny of the former time, and. by name, of 
two accusers ; and said, what should we do with 
them, if we had them now ? One of them that 
was at supper, and was njireetpohen senator, said 
Marry, they should sup with us. Bacon. 

Fre'estone. ft. So [jree and Hone.] 
Stone commonly used in building. 

Freettone is so named from its being m such a 
constitution as to be wrought and cat freely in any 
direction. Woodward, 

I saw lier hand ; she has a leathern hand, a fecc- 
ihme-colourcd hand. Shaketp, As you Uke it 

The streets are generally paved with brick or 
freettonct and always kept very neat.Add. on Italy, 

Freethi'nkek. II. X. [ free md think.] 
A libertine ; a contemner of religion. 

Attieist is an old-fashioned word; I*m n>hee~ 
thinker, child. Addison. 

Of a hat use is freedom of thought, if it will not 
produce freedfim of action, which it the sole cmd, 
now remote soever in appearance, of all objec- 
tions against Christianity r And therefore the /ree- 
thinkers consider it as an edifice, whareiit an the 
parts have such a mutual depeiidaitce on aneh 
otlier, that if you pull out one single nail, the 
whole fabrick must fail to the gronno. Smjl. 

Freewi'll. n. X. [free and wilL] 

1 . The power of directing our own actions 
without restraint by necessity or fate. 

We have a power to suspend the prosecution of 
this or that desire ; this seems to me the source of 
all liberty ; in this seems to coufist that which is 
improperly called freewill. Locke. 

2. Voluntariness; spontaneity.. 

1 make a decree, that all they of the peemie of 
Israel in my realm, which are minded of their 
ovuiJreeunU to go op to Jerusalem, ^ with thee. 

Eira vii. 13. 

Feebwo'man. n. x. [ free and woman.] 
A woman not en&lavra. 

All her oniametits are taken away of a free- 
vjoman; she is become a bond slave.l Mac, ii. 11. 

To Freeze, v. n. preter. froze, [vrtexefi, 

Dut,] 

1. To be congealed with cold. 

llie aqueous humour of the eye will not Jime, 
which is very admirable, seeing it hath rijej)er- 
tpicuity and fluidity of common water. nay. 

The Jreeidng of water, or the blowing of a 
plant, returning at equidistant pericris In all parts 
of the earth, would as well serve men to reckon 
their years by as the motioiit of the sun. Locke. 

2. To be of that de^ee of cold by which 

water is congealed. i 

Orpheus with ills lute made trees 
And mountain tops, that freeu. 

Bow themselves when he did sing. 

Thou art all ice, thy kindmftsJiifeMa Wmem. 

Heaven feose above severe, the ihmds bongeu 
And thro^the crystal vault appear^ tbe standing 
bail. Vrydm, 

To ritBBZi. V. «. {nt froze ; part. 
frozen efjroze. 

1. 'Ep congeal with cold. 
S.Thkfflbycold. 

When we both lay in the fields 
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Fiesta almost to death, how did he lap me, 

£v*n In his garments ! Shaketp 

My master and mbtress are almost riwim ti 
death. Shaketp. 

So To chill by the loss of power or motion. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills througli my veins. 
That almottyieesei ap the heat of life. Shaketp 
Death came on amain. 


And exercis’d bdow hit iron teim ; 

Then tn>ward to the seat of life he goes : 

Sense ned before hlm« what he touch’d heftete. 

JOrydtn. 

To Freight, v. a* preter. freighted ; 
part, fraught ; wfaidi being now used ax 
an ^jective, freighted iz adopted. 
[fretter, Fr.] 

1 . To load a ship or vessel of carriage with 
goods for transportation. 

The princes 

Have to the port Athens sent their ships. 

Fraught with the ministers and instruments 
Of cruel war. Shaketp, Triolut and Crettida, ProL 

Nor is, indeed, that man less mad than these 
Vfhojreightt a ship to venture on the seas ; 

With one frail interpuiing plank to save 
From certain death, roli’aon by cv’ipr waveuDryd. 

Freighted with iron, from my native land 
1 steer my voyage. Pope*t Odutfey. 

2. To load as the burthen ; to be the thing 
with which a vessel is freighted. 

I would 

Have sunk the sea within the earth, or ere 
It should tbe good ship so have swallow'd, and 
The freighting souls within her. Shaketp 

Freight, n. x. 

1. Any thing with which a ship is loaded. 

He clears ffic deck, receives the mighty Jr^ht ; 
The leaky vessel groans beneath the weight.X^yd. 

2. llie money due for transportation of 
goods. 

Frk'ighteb. n. X. [/reffeun Fr.] Ha 
who freights a vessel. 

Fren. It. X. A stranger. An old word 
wholly forgotten here ; but retained in 
Scedand. 

But DOW from me bis madding mind is start, 
And wooes the widow’s daughter of the gleu ; 

And now fair Rosalind bath bred his smart, 

So now his friend is changed for njren. &ocnter 

FRENCH CAa/A. li.e. 

French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 
dense, of a smooth gles^ suriaoe> end toft and 
unctuous to the toucli ; of a greyitii wliile ooloar. 
variegated with a dusky green. 

French chalk is unetjnous to the touch, as stea- 
tities is, but harder, and nearer approachiMlba 
consistence of stone. Irsed. 

To Fre'nchify. V. a. [from Frenck*] 
To infect with the ^^^^He^fErance ; 
to make a coxcomb. 

They misliked nothm&pxvb fdnBiMpEmilM 
Confessor thait> j|m || j | rwa»i»wscMfai ; md 
counted thmdedHHfoieian language tban to be 
in foreign powers, whlcft 
Camden* t JRxmatfii. 
_ ms he familiarly disHk’ d 
Your yellow starch, or said your doublet 
Wat not exactly f Shaketp 

fklfKBTiCK. aiff. [ frenetique, Fr. 
fmrsitsr; generally therefore written 
pkrenetick.] Mad; distracted. 

He himself impotent. 

By means of bit frenetkk malady. Vantel 

Fre'nzt. 11. X. [pgttint ; phrenifea, Lat 
whence phrenetiagf phrewtsp, phrtnxgo 
or frensy^ Mamess : distraction o# 
mind ; imenation of understanding ; any 
violent passion approaching to madness. 

That knave, Ford, hath tbe finest mad devil of 
jealousy in him that ever goytmedfremy. Shahjp. 

5F 76 » 
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fortitude is seen in great exploits. 

Tbu* ^ ^ 


» ,. . — body i 

•icsnp^ another disturbs all tlie ofierntions of tht 
?***** ®*^c***<*tt* •t lethargy- vifjtenty: tWs 

knowledge exceeds our narrow foculties. Bent, 

FRBQUfUMCE. fl. t. 


l0t] 

mmhhf. 


[frequence, Fr./re^ 
Owd* concourse; as* 


« ^ of degree^ 

rrons Ingh to low Ihrougboot. Shahetp, Timon* 
He. in full frequence bright 


A U 


Of angels, thus to Gabriel smiliug spake, Mikon. 

Fre'Quency. n. s, [/ritquentia,^ ^t] 

1 . Ct^mon occurrence ; .the condition o^| 
being often seen or done. 

Should a miracle be indulged to one. others 
would think themselves equally entitled to it ; and 
if indulmd to many, it would no lunger have the 
effect of a miracle ; «itt fofee aud iiidaciicc would 
be lost ky thejre^umuy of it. Atterbmy, 

2. Concourse ; full assembly. 

Thou cam*st ere wlific into this senate : who 

Of such njreqneitidv, so many friends 
Apd kindred tliou hait here, saluted thee ^ 

2l Ben Jonton. 

FRBTQUENT. adj. [Jh^quent^ Fr, fre- 

? utns, Lat.] 

)ften done; often seen ; often occuring 

"ihii Jrequenter these times are, the hitter. 

Duty of Man. 

An ancient and im)>erjal city falls , 
streets are ^ii'd with Jtegueut funerals* Dry4. 
riequmt herses shall besiege ^ our gates. i*ope* 

2. Used often to practise any thing. 

fhe Christians of the first times were generally 
m the practice of it. Duty of Man* 
Btery man thinks he may pretend to any em« 
pk^menL provided he nas been loud and J're- 
fuenl in deelaring himself hearty for tlie govern* 
a»env Sw^t, 

5. Tull of ^ncourse. 

Ff^uenfnad full. Milton. 

To FheQWnt. V, fl. [frequenio, Lat, 
freifmenttr^ Fr J To visit ofte^ to be 
much in any place ; to resort ofliti to. 

"Gan ialume/it^istd, and further to inva(|e. 

6fpen$er. 

There were lynagomi for men to resort unto ; 
our Saviour himalf and Uie apostles JveoHented 
ikem. > , * , Hooker. 

JbU |eno«>ere^ Ithls thy creature. 

BRiiight fluents my house. Shahesp, Temon, 

tTjtft time this laud was known and frequented 
' bjalbe tiups and vessels. Bacon* 

^ With tears 

Watering the ground^ and with our sighs the air 
'^equontmg, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 

and humiliation meek. itft/t. 
inds. the senate IJrequent , 

fWM&dtgestcd, vent. Denham. 

at he>eyi«aM, Augustus, and 
%as well received milt It auiiilmdaijm Dr^. 

rHBQOK'NTABLE. udj. 

Conversable ; accessible. A VilSIhiot 
now used, but not inelegant. 

\\ hile votiih laxted in him. the exercises ofOiat,, 
age aud b»*huinour not yet fully discovered, madttL 
hfin suinewh u the more frequentable and less d4n*p 
karoos. Sidi^* 

Fbeq V E'KT ATI V E. adj. [frequm$uiif, 
Fr. freqttcntnIivvM, iM*] A gtAtnmat^- 
cal terin applied to verbs, signifying the 
frequent repetition of an action. 

Frequenter, n. (^om /r£9geiif ] 

One who rea^ to My place. 

Prrsoin uttd^ bad imputkllo&aare nogreat/re- 
quenteraaf ebui^bes. ' 
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Qft^n; commonly; pot nr^Iy; notj 
aeUom ; a CQn|i|dprable niimb^of times 
mamftdd 

tcoqld noL wtiboat mach' j^ief . observe bow 
fdpttoteet i aodkutiet are at a loss 
ibr qUeStfent m abiwkrt, Swtji* 

FRE'SeO. R.#. [Ital.3 
t. Coolness; shade; df^skipM; like that 
of the evening or Vhornjmg. ' 

Hellish sprites 

Love more thc^cics <if the itlgEls. Prior* 

2. A picture nut drawn in glaring lights 
but in dusk. 


Here thy well-study'd marbles fix our eyc : 
A fadiiig^fsco here demands a sigh. Ft 


, ^ 

Vbe'qvkktlt. Erfo. (fi-efunfer, lit.] 


"(qye. 

FRESHs tidf, SaK^/rahehe, Fr. 

1. Coed ; not vapid with Jieat 

1*11 cull tile laribcst mead for thy repast ; 

Tbe chbioest herbs 1 to th^ board will bnng. 

And draw thy water from the Jresheet spring.JPnor. 

2, Not salt. 

They keep themselves unmixt with the salt ws 
ter , so that, a \cry great wa^ within the seu. men 
may take up as Jicm water as if they Were near 
the* land. Mbot's Due* ^ the World. 

3. New; not had before. 

No burrowed bays his temples did adorn. 

But to our crown lie did^ein jewels bring, Xhyyd. 

4, New ; not impured by time. 

This second sourew of men, while yet but few, 

And while the dread of Judgment past remain 
Freik in their miods, fearing the Deity. 
tVich topie regard to what is Just and right. 

Shall load their fives. Juitton's Paradise Lost* 
Thai love which first was set, will first decay ; 
Mine of ajresker date will longer stay. Dryaen. 

5a Ju a atab like that of recentness. 

^ We will revive those times, and in our memories 
Preserve and still keepymk, like fie wers in w aterv. 

Denham. 

With such a care 
As roses firom their stalks we tear, 

W hen we would still preserve them new, 

And fresh as on the bush they grew. Waller, 

1 hon sun, said 1, fair light ! 

And thou enlighten’d earth, so fresh and gay ! MiU. 

Think not, \au8e men fiattTing say, 

Y*^ fresh as April, sweet as May, 

Bright as is the niurning star, 
llmt you are so. Carew. 

6. Recent; newly come. 

Amidst the spirits Palinurus press’d ; 

Yci flesh from life, a new admitted guest. Uryden. 

I iesh from the fact, us in the present case, 

The criminals ai‘e scie’d upon tht place , 

Stiff in denial, as Uie law appoints, 

Un Engines tlicy distend Hieir tortor’djoints.i^d. 

7. Repaired from any loss or diminution. 
Nor lies she long ; but as her fates ordain, 

Springs up to life, and fresh to second pain ; 

It sav'd to*duv, to-morrow to be slain. Urvdm. ^ 

8. Florid; vigorous; cheerful; unladed; 
unimpaired. 

This pope if dccre];id* and t^.bell goeib 
him, Ukc order that wtien ke is ilcad tliere ue 
chosen a of fresh years, between fifty end 
threescore. ^ Byconi Holy Wqr. 

Two 

Fresh as tlic morii,^id Ol the season fair. Pope. 
V. Healthy in countenance; ruddy. 

Tell me ‘ 

Hast thou lieheld a fresher gentlewomen, 

Such war of white and red within her clieeks. 

hhake^. 

mrare dhsemUlmi in Englaml to see a 
fresh, ce ti iWf eR lot ty young man yAcd to a con- 


sumuUvuiftbBBlilt |uid hkn fopiv after attendlug 
halt 10 her grave* Harvey on Conokmptions. 

' :xmiK:s:^'}iassr'- 
... 


47ity 
Udtidndi^ 


10. Brf»k ; ttronfffOteol 

‘ As ajnik gale of wind oJlj 





"'V&rf 
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11. Fas^g; opposed toRiljiig 
ing. A Idw yoid* 

12. Sweets ojiypoiied to stale or stinking. 
Frrsh^ r. s. Water not salt. 

Heiholi drln]n>iuMight dint briar) fer III not 
shew him 

Where the qufek^/irkihii aia^ ^Shakatih TempeU, 

To Freshen, jl a. ‘ rfrom frcahA To 
make fredu 


Preclusive drops let a]} their moisture^ 

In large effusioRO% ihtfreskenfd woHd.Thhn 
To Fre'shen. u. n. To grow fresh. 
Afreshenthg breexe tjg magitk pchSet supply’d, 
While the wing’d ve^tMew along the tide. Fops. 

Fre^shet. It, Si ^frbtp fresh^ A pool of 
fresh water. 

All fish from tea or shore. 

Freshet or purling brook, or shell or Sn. Milton, 

Fre'shly. ddv. [frcM fre$h 1 
1* Coolly. 

2. Newly ; in the former state renewed. 

^ The weeds of heresy being grown unto such 
ripeness as that was, do, even In the very cutting 
down, scatter oftentimes those seeds which for a 
while lie unseen and buried in the earth . hut af- 
terwards ft 6skly spring up again, no less pernicious 
than at tlie first. Hooker* 

1 hen shall our names, 

Familiar io their mouth as houshoid words, 

Be in their ilowbig caps freshly renicmber’d.iS&aA 
1 hey are now freshly in difierence with them. 

3. With a healthy look ; ruddily, 

Loolu be as freshly as lie did the day he wrestled’ 

Shaketp. 

Fre'sHNEss. It. 8. [from fresh,] 

1* Newness; vigour; spirit; thecontrftly 
to vapidness. 

Most odours smell best broken or crushed ; but 
flowers pressed or beaten, do lose the fre^neu and 
sweetness of their odour. ^ ^ Bacon, 

. Freedom from diminution by time ; not 
fitaleness. 

Fur the constantyrerlmett of it, it is such a plea* 
sure as can never cloy or overwork the miiid ; fur 
surely no roan was ever weary of thinking, that 
he had done well or virtuously. Honth. 

, Freedom from ftitigne ; newness of 
strengtii. 

1 lie bcots had the advantage botii for number 
andfreshness of men. Hayward. 

, Coolness. 

There are some rooms in Italy and Spain for 
freshnesSf and gathering the winds and air in thq 
heats of Summer ; but iney be but pennmgs of the 
winds, and i^iilarging them again, and makhig 
tlicm reverberate sn Cirdes. Bacon. 

Say. if she pieasc, Hfto^hcr may rej^dr, 

And ‘breathe tneJreshnamlttJnn open air. Dryd. 

She laid her down tAb||h 
And Id the winds expos’d lier (Rowing 
Te take il^ freshness of the morning mr, 

5. colour of health. 

,Tbe sectef Vemim, circling in her veins, 

Works through her skin, and bursts in bloating 
stains ; 

Her cheeks tjieir/ref^mcJ lose and wonted grace. 
And an unusual paleness spreads her face. Giwfit'. 
0. Freedom from saltness. 

Fre&u'watbb. [A compound word of 
fresh and water, u^cd as an adjective.] 
>Ratv; unikdled; unacquainted. Alow 
fefm borrowed from the tailors^ who 
stigmatise thpse who jcome fira^ to sea a« 
Jr^ipaitr^mati, ornovicafi. 

Those luibiltty. as freshwater a^dkrs which had 
never seen but sonie Itgbt skirmiabeit in tiieir 
1 ^qvery mads liglu aecnuiit at dtS Turks, Afaws. 

FMT* n. s. [Of, 

logy is v6ry doubtful ; aome *ae«iv^ ft 
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t» MMii': %6Me ^^tcm ffim ; Skmfer 
tacfreDTo^ljfpoxk/rffm^ orthpFrcnchj 
fretUUr : pcrhttp« ft comomm immediately 
from tlio lUt, fretum,] 

1. A frhfi, or ftrait of se<^ where thei 
water by tXM^ement ft el^ava 
Euripus geiieratlj dgnlfieih ^tnXt,fret, or 
cluuiiiel of the leti tunning hetwt:eti two ^hore«< 


2. Any notation of liijuora by fermetfta- 
tion, Gottfinemenlft or other cause. 

Of thb river the suieipe i» eovered with fmih 
and bubbtei ^ for it rims along upon the and 
is still breaking against the stones (hat oppose Us 
passage. Addwm on Italy. 

The blood in a fever, if well governed, like 
wine upon the fret, dischargetii itself of lietero* 
getieoin tniatures. Dcrham. 

3. lliat stop of the musical instrument 
which causes or regulates the vibrations 
of the string 

It renuireth good winding^ of a string before it 
will make any note; and, in the tops of lutes, 
the higher they go, the less distance is between 
tlie^etf. Bacon. 

The harp 

Had work, and rested not : the solemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of iHeet stop, 

All sounds onjret b^ string or golden wire. 
Temper’d soft (uiitugs, intermix'd with voice 
Chora or unison* MiUon't Pamdtic tn$t. 

They are fitted to answer the tnoi^ variable 
harmony; two or three pipes to all those of a 
cburch'orgau, or to all the strings and^reti of a 
lute. ^ Crew'i CostnoU Sac. 

4. Work rising in protuberances. 

Tlje^»e#s of houses, and all equal figures^ please ; 
whereas unequal figures arc but deformities. Bacon. 

We take delight in a prospect well laid out, 
and diversified with fields and meadowy, woods 
and rivers, tu the cunous^ret works of rocks and 
gi ottos. Sjiectatoi. 

5. Agitation of tlie mind ; commotion ofj 
temper; passion. 

Calmness is great advantage : he that lets 
Another cliafe, may warm him at his fire, 

JMark all his wandVings, and enjoy his /reti, 

As cunning fencers suffer heat to tire. Herbert, 

The incredulous Plieac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply’d in sober^t. Tate. 

You, too weak, the slightest loss to bear, 

Are on the fret of passion, boil and ra^e. Creech. 

Yet then (lid Dennis mve in furivui Jret ; 

I never answer^, I was not in debt, Hope. 

To Fret, v, a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To a^tate violently by extemai impulse 
or action. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noise 
When they we fretted with tlic gusts of heav’n. 

Shafts 

2. To wear away by rubbing. 

Drop them stUf upon one place. 

Till they hwefreued us a pair of graves 
Within the earth. Shekem. Rick. H. 

In the banks of avers, with the washing of the 
water, there were divers ihats /retted out big 
pirns of gold. Abbot. 

^fore I ground the object metal on the pitch. 


It the perticies of tlio putty wcee opt made to 
sti^ last tn the pitch, they would, by reeling 04 
and down, mte and frpt the obiect metal, end 
fill it full of little boles, 'Setetm*$ Optieft. 

3. To hurt by attrition. ” 

^Lit^y 

is reliant and d^U^ ; artd. by storts. 

His /Med fwtunes give him hope end fear 
Of whdt he has find nat not. &iaik, aS, and Cleep, 

4. ^corrode ; to oat a^ray, 

It b fret Inward, whether it be iftfe witbft or 
wfehout. JUv, xill, 55. 


part with Mary aud with Ruth 
hast ; and they that oyer- ween. 
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dhl^nd^S^^t with both pikes anS^elds, 
And empty nelms under Ids harrow souod.ifahm. 

5. To mm into raised work* 

’ Sordid there hunt' 

epmtee or freese, Mh bdesy scufttttresarav^ : 
roof was frmed gold. Mmon Loot. 

6* To^tkrftgate; to diversify. 

Xoo grey lines. 

That fret the clouds, are messengers of day.Sulc. 

7. To make ^tigry ; to vex. 

The better 

Chosen thou , „ 

And at thy growing vlrtues,/ivt their spleen, 

Ko anger find in thee, but pity and truth.Mihon. 

Because thoti liast/Med me in all these things, 
behold t will recompense tl^ way upemthine he^. 

Such an expectation, cries one, will never come 
to pass : therefore 1*11 even give ti up, and go and 
Jui myself. Ktfier. 

Injuries from friends Jtvt ud gall more, and the 
memory of t^jem is not so easily 0DUterated.Af4titk. 

To Fret. o. it. 

1. To be in commotion ; to be amtated* 

No benefits whatsoever shall ever after or allay 
that diabolical rancour, thatJreU and ferments m 
some hellish breasfs, but that it will foam out in 
slander and invective. South. 

*lh* adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, iiow./rcff»»» o*cr a rook. 

Now scarcely moving through a reedy pool.TTiom. 
2. 1'o be worn away ; to be cortmed. 
I'ake a piece of glovers leatlier that ft very thin, 
and put your gold therein, with sal armoniaek, 
binding it close, and then bang it up ; the m 1 mrmo- 
niac will JHt away, aud the gold remain behind. 

Peaehtm. 

3. To make way by attrition or corroaion. 

These do but indeed scjrape off the exnbennces, 
otjiet into the wood, and therefCrr they are ver^ 
aerdotn used to soft wood. Moion. 

It infiamed and swelled very mucht many 
wheals arose, and fretted ode into another witli 
great excoriation. Wuetnan. 

4. To be angry; to be peevish; to vex 
himself. 

They trouble themselves with fre nig at the 
ignorance of such as withstand tlicm in their 
opinion. Hooker. 

Wc are in a frening mind at the church of 
Home, and with angry disposition cuter into co- 
gitation. Hooker. 

Helpless, what may it boot 
To/ret for anger, or for grief to moan ! Fairy Q. 
Their wounded steeds 

Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead masters. 

Shakeap. Hen. V. 

Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, yrho freti, or where conspirers are. 

Sltakeep. Macbeth. 
His bewtjretteth against the lord. Proo. xix. 3, 
HudihTMjretting 

Conquest should be so long a getting. 

Drew up his force. HudUbrat. 

He swells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 
Heyrete, he fiunes, be itgres, he stamps ibe ground. 

Vryden. 

How should I fret to mangle evVy line, 

In rev'rence to the sins of tmrty-nine. Pope. 

Fre'tful. [from Jret.} Ajigry;| 
peevish ; in a state of vexatimi. I 
Ihy knotty aud combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end^ 
like quills upon the porcupine. » INlMp. I 
Where’s the king ? ,, | 

i^-Contending wiili Uiejre^ elsMpfs ; 

Bfts the drind blow the earth into ifm ekk. ShaK 
jRiw are extrenwlj mnOt, never 

Hir M rest; but always ciWft for this or that, or 

E^Ims, ignorant, fordraiil? Shakiqt. 

Frxtfvily. B<le. [firomyrfl/iBi] Pee- 

vistly. I 
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IpBK'TiwutBss. n. *. [frttn /ra/ul] 
Paosion; peevishness. 

Fre'tty. adi. [fromjret] AdaRft||with 
raised work. 

Friabi lity. «. s. [fpm/na&ft.l .Cg- 
padty 6f being easily iwuced to TOwder. 

Uarriinets, fimilky, and power to d/aw iron, 
are cualitiei to be Anftid ft a loadstone. Locke. 

FEI ABLE. a4f^[Jrtabte, Fr, 

Lot] Eariiy cruBilbled; easiiy^iiNsduced 
to powder. 

A spongy excrescence groweth upon the roots of 
thelassy -ticc, and sometimes on Ceoar^ very white, 
light, and /noble, which we ci^ sapfiek. Bacon. 

Tlie liver, of all the viscenimtb'aioet friable, 
and Cd^y crumbled or dissolved. Arbuth, oh Viet. 

FRFAR. 11. f. [A corruption of Jrtre^ Fr.] 
A religious ; a brother of eome regular 
order. 

' Holy Franciscan friar/ brother! ho! Shok^. 

Ail the priests andjriort in my realm. 

Shall in pmeession sing her endless <|inttie. RSak. 

He’s but a Jriar, but he’s big enough to be a 
pope. Vryden. 

Many jesuits and /non went about in tlie dis- 
guise of Presbyterian and Indopendaut ministers, 
to preach up rebellion. Sunf. 

A friar would need shew his talent in Latin. 

Swy^t. 

Fri'ablike. ai[j. [from friar.'] Monas- 
tick ; unskilled in the world. 

Tbeir friarltke general would the next day make 
one holydav in the Christian caleoders, in remem- 
brance of thirty thousand Hungarian martiysalBiA 

' of the Turks. Knoltn. 

Fri'arly. a^. [Jrtar and li^e.] Llfto a 
friar ; or man untaught in life. ^ 

Seek not proud riches, but such as may*|i 
get justly, use soberly, distribute cbeeifttltr, and 
leave contentedly , yet harcnoahpimttnmjYiaHy 
cunteaipi oi them. Bacon*t Etfdftt 

FrTarscowl. n. $. and emof.j 

A |iant. It agrees with anim^ from 
wbii^ ft differs only in having a flower 
resembling a co>«l. 

FrTary. n. s. [from /riar.] A monaa- 
tery or convent of friars. 

FrFary. adj. Like a friar* 

Francis Cornfield did soiuteh bis elbow when 
he hud sweetly invented ft signify his name, gt. 
Francis, with afria^ cowl ft acorn kphl* 

Camden*i Ftm. 

To FRrBBLE. r. n. To trifle. 

lliough cheats, yet more iutelligible 4 

t Muh the stars do Hndibfm 

n.s, [from the verb*] A 


FrTbbler. 
trifler. 

A jrxhbler is one who pro^ 
woman, and dreads I 

FRICASS£T_ 

4]r othOTSuu^ Unai* 
them widtOfang 

f "^,how would Homer praise their dancing dogs, 
stinking cheese, andyHcocy of frogs ; 
niiiQ no fables, sing no flagrant .yc, 

»ys With custard cboak’d at Newberry. Aby. 

Frication. ft. a. [ fricafft, Lat] Tm? 
act o£ rubbing me thing against another. 

Qein.ik)frkatiaH dftweth forth tlie nourulimeiU. 
hy makinjg ilie parts a little hungry, and heating 
them; Out /ncotiMi 1 wish to be dune in the moro- 
BaconUHat.HuL 


_ jslnoui or unctuous bodies, and such as wit 
ffame, attract vigorously, and most thereof wHhodt 
frication, eg fM>i bard wax, whfth will convert llie 
needle almost as actively as the loadstone. Brnea. 

Fri'ction. n. «. [friciuHt Fr.fricti* 

from /rtcB, Lat.] ‘ 
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I The act of nibbioff two bodies togtttlier. 

Do iiot ail bodies wMch abound with terreftrial 
parts, and especially with aiilphureous ones, emit 
lUht^often as those parts are sufficiently agitated, 
^•(ijher the af^tatioti be made by beat, 
pereiission, putrefaction, or by any vital motion 
aewton** OpUch, 

% The reststonee in machines caused by 
the ihotion of one body upon another. 
Medical rubbing with the fleshbluah ori 
ddiba, * 

Frkthm make the parts more fleshy and I jll 
as we see both in men and in the currying ofl 
horses ; sO th«c they draw a greater quantity of 
Spirits to the parts. Balam, 

Friday, n.s. [ppige bsej, Sax«] The 
aixth day of the week, so named 
Freya^ a Saxon deity. 

An* she were not kin to me, she would be as fair| 
on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. SftakeMp, 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer. 
And seldom shall we see a Friday clear. Dryden. 

FRIEND* II. s. [vriendf Dut. j:peonb, 
Sax.] This word, with its derivatives, 
is pronounced /rfitd, frendlyi the 
totally neglected. 

1. One joined to another in mutual bene- 
volence and intimacy ; opposed to foe 
or enemy. 

Friendt of my soul, you twain 
Buie in this realm, and the gor’d state sustain Shak. 

Some man is a fiiend for his own occasion, and 
will not abide in the day of thy trouble. Ecc. vi. 8. 

God’s benitoii go with you, and with those 
That would make good of oad, and JnituU of foes, 

Skakeip, 

Wonder not to see this sou! extend 
The lioundt, and seek some other self, nJriend,Dry, 

2. One without hostile intentions. 

Who comes so fast in silence of the night? 

— A /ruffid. 

*^Whatfriendf your name. ^ Shakeip. 

9. One reconcued to another; this is put 
by the custom of the language somewWt 
irr^ularlv in ^ plural number. 

He's friends with Csesar, 

Id state of beffith thou say*st, and thou say*st free. 

Shakesp. 

My son came tlien In to my mind ; and yet my 
mind 

Was then scaice/rtauh with him. Shaketp, 

If she repent, and would make me amends. 

Bid her but send me hers, and we are frmds.Carew. 

4. An attendant or companion. 

The king ordains their entrance, and ascends 
His regal seat, surrounded by his Jjiendt. Dryden. 

5. Favourer; one propitious. 

Aurora ridtng upon Pegasus sheweth her swtft- ! 
ness, and how she is njrtend to poetry and ail in- 1 

Psacham, 

6. a|KB« 

Mead, how'SBl thpa in bitlief xxii. It. 

W hat suppeda tbou ask ? 

Tlie Gonscionoetfiiendp o*er- 

In liberty’s defence. 

To Friend, v. a. [from the noon. j To 
favour; to befriend; to countenance ; 
to support. 

1 know that wc shall have him well toJriend.Mk» 
When vice makes mercy, mercy’s so extended. 
That, for the fault’s love, is tli* offender friended. 
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Alas ! 1 am a woman, friendless, hopelef s. 

Hffi. VUI. 

Woe to him thidlt ahum, b veriiM upon none 
so much aa upon mefrkndim person, South. 

To some new dime# or |o thy native sky, 
Oh/riendbsi and ibradeen virtne fly. Drydi 

To what new dime, what^'diafant Iky, 
Forsaken, THmdbii, wlUye Pffs- 
2. Frieniieu man* The> »axon word tor 
him whom we call an oiidaw, because he 
was. Upon hia exclusion 4wim the king's 
peace and protection, denied all help ofj 
i^iends. 
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f grown above the rest 

MiUon*s Paradise Lott, 


Fri'ended. adj. Well disposed ; inclined 
to love. 

JioijTiended by bis wish to your high person, 
His wjil it most c^lgnant, and it stretches 
l^yond you to your friends. Shakesp, 

Fri rndless. ttdj. [from friend.} 

1. Wanting IHends; wanting aupport;j 
without countenaate; dMtitute; forloin. 


Fri'endliness. «. «.[fWnn friendlt/.} 

1. A diposition to friendship. 

Such a liking and friendlinets as hath brought 

forth the efl'ects. Sidney, 

2. Exertion of benevolence, 

lict all the intervals be employed in prayers, 
charity ,yricndlinai and neigh bourhuod, and means 
of spiritual and corporal health. Taylor. 

Fri'kndly. {from friehd,] 

1. Having the temper and disposition of a 
friend; kind; favourable; benevolent 

They gave them thanks, desiring them to be 
friendly still auto tlicm. If Mac. xii. 31 

Tliou to mankind 

Be good, nnd friendly still, and oft return. MiUon, 
How art thou 
To me so Jriendli 
Of brutal kind f 
Let the Naussau-star in rising majesty appear. 
And guide the prosp'roos mariner 
With everlasting beams of fnendhi light. Prior. 

2. Disposed to union ; amicable. 

Ukefiendly colours found our hearts unite, 
And each from each contract new strengUi and 
light. Pope, 

3. Salutary: homogeneaL 

Not that Nephente, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 

Js ofsuch power to stir up joy as this, 

To life so friendly, or so cool to tliirst. Milton. 

Fri'endly. adve In the manner of friends; 
with appearance of kindness ; amicably. 

Here between the armies, 

Let's drink together and embrace ; 

That all their eyes may bear those tokens he . 

Of our restored love and aniity.iSftalceip. Hen. IV. 

Frien'dship. r. s. [vriendschap, Dut,] 

1. The state of minds united by mutual 
benevolence; amity. 

There is littleyriendfa^ in the world, and least 
of ail between equals, which was wont to be mag- 
niflecl : tliat timi is, is between superior and in- 
ferior, whose fortunes may comprehend the one 

the other. Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any 
friendship with the favourites. Clarendon, 

2. Highest degree of intimacy. 

My tons, let your unseemly discord cease^ 

If not ill friendJkip, live at least in peace, Dr^en, 

3. Favour ; personal kindness. 

His/nendshqii, stilt to lew confin’d. 

Were always of the middling kind. Sw^t. 

Raw captains arc usualK sent only preferred by 
Jriendth^, and not chosen'^by sufficiency. Spenser. 

4. Assistance ; help. 

\ Gracious, my loro, bard-hy here is a hovel : 

Some friendship will it lend you ^inst the tempest: 

' Repose you there. Shaketp. King Lear. 

5. Coumtoity; affinity; cormpondence; 
aptiMM to npito. 

we kttpw ffihk eoioors which have a friendship 
wHH cium oiaw, fM those which are incompati- 
' ■ • ’ ' — those colours at wliicn we 

DrydenU Vujresnoy, 

defrite, Fr.] A 
lade perhaps fiik in 


ble, in mixipfi tMM 
would mike triaC 

FRIFZE. n.f- 
coarse warm cl 
Friesland* 


If all the world 

Shnuld in a pet of teffiperanoe feed on polee. 

.a., s ^ iuitlun| wear buj^jjij. 


Mnk the clear stream, 

Hie All-giver would be iikithmik*i 


The ciuitive Ofifiiians of gigmitick dee, 

Aro rank d in order, andare clad in /rteaa. Drfd. 

He could nq more live without ms frim coat 
than witlmut his skin. Addison*# Quardias^ 

See how the douMe nation lies, 

Like a rich ooat with skirts of fekte ; 

As if a man, in making posies. 

Should bifndle thistles op with roses. 

Frieze. Hln architecture.] A large &t 
Frize. j meitiber which separates the 
architrave from this comiee; of wbidi 
there are as many kinda^ as orders 
of columns. Harris* 

No juUlngyi'tcse, 

Buttrice, nor coigne ’vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. 

Shaketp. 

Nor did there want 

Cornice or Jriese with bossy sculptures grav’u ; 
The roof was fretted g<dd. ^ MtUon^sPar, Lott, 
Polydore (icsigned admirably well, as to the 
practical part, having a particular genius for 
friezes. Dryden*t Dvjresnoy. 

Fki'ezed. adj, [from ft*ieze.] Shagged 
or napped with frieze. 

Fri'ezblikb atff. [friize and like.] 
Resembling % frieze. 

T have seen the hgure of Thalia, tlic coroick 
muse, sometimes with an entire headpiece and a 
little/mselik# tower, running round tiie edges of 
the face, and sometimes with a mask fur the face 
only. Addison on Italy. 

Fkigat. n.s, [frigate, ¥r*frtgata, Ital.] 
1. A small ship. Ships under fifty guns 
are generally terras frigafs. 

'J'he treasure they sought for was, in their view 
enibexxled in certain frigats. JiuleigVs Apology. 

On higb-rais’d decKS the hgughty irelghtns rme. 
Beneath wliose shades our hunibiejngati go.Dry. 
1 . Any small vessel on the water. 

Benold the water work and play 
About her little Jrigat, tlierein making way. F. Q 

Frigefa'ction. n.s, [frigus and facto, 
Lat] The act of making cold. 

To FRIGHT. V. a. [ppigptan. Sax.] To 
terrify; to disturb with fear; to shock 
with fear; to daunt; to dismay. This 
was in the old authors more frequently 
written affright, as it is always found 
in the Scripture. 

The lierds 

Were strongly clam’rous in the frighted fields. 

Sha^p. Henry IV. 

Such a numerous host 

Fled not iu silence Uirougb tiie fsghted deep. 

With ruin upon ruin, rout on routs 
Confuaion was confounded. MtUon. 

Cherubic watch, and of a sword the flame 
Wide- waving, all approach far off to frighi, 

And guard aH passage to the tree of life. MiUon. 

Nor exile or danger can fright a brave spirit, 
With innocence guarded. 

With virtue rewarded, 

I make of my sufferings a merit. DryderCs Alb. 
The mind frights itself with any thing refleeted 
on in gross, and at a distance : things thus offered 
to tile mica, carry the shew of nothing but diffi- 
culty. ^ Lock#. 

hence ghiring oR with rosiiya broaden’d orb, 
Hefrigku the nations. Thomsons Autumn, 

Frioht. n.s. [from the verb.] AawC 
den terrour. 

You, if your goodness does not plead my ctuisi 
May tliiiik I broke all hospitable laws, 

To hear you from youf pawoe-yard by oAm, 

And put your nobm persou iu afright. Dryden, 

To Fri'ohtbn. V. a. To terrify ; to ihodi 
with dread. 
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thm nigged be^», or tpotted lynx*! brood* . 
FMttn the Teneyi and Infest the wood«Mir« 

FBroHTFUU [from fnght*} 

h Terrible; draidfbl; Aul dt tenour* 

Tctd^ and wajirafd was thy infeody, 

Tlij Mhool days deip’mte, wild, and fa- 
rioas. ^ * 

Without aid pk durst not ondertahe 
ThU JHghtfui passage o’er the Stygian iake.lb)fid. 

2. K cant word among wmnen for any 
thing unpleasing. 

Frightfully, ada. [from frightful.] 

1. Drea^ully ; hon^ly. 

This will make a prodlf^us mass of water* and 
looksyn|ghf/u% to the imagination ; ’tis huge and 
great niimst. 

2. Disagreeably; not beautifully. A wo- 
man's wcnrd. 

Then to her glass ; and Betty, pray. 

Don’t I ioolLf^htfuUy to-day. 

Fri'ghtfulness. n.$. [from fright] 

The power of impressing temmr. 
FRIGID, a^. [frigidua, Lat.] 

1. Cold; wanting warmth. In this sense 
it is seldom used but in science. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been In- 
toferuble, and in tlieyr^ zones the cold would 
have destroyed both animals and vegetables, 

Cheynel PhiL Prine. 

2. Wanting warmth of affection. 

S. Impotent ; without warmth of body. 

4. Dull : without fire of fancy. 

If justice Phillip’s costive head 
Somcyri^'d rhymes disburses. 

They mihH like Persian tales be read. 

And glad both babes aud nurses. Sw^. 

Fhigi'dity. n. s. [frigiditaa^ Lat.] 

J . Coldness ; want of warmth. 

2. Dulness ; want of intellectual fire. 

Driving ut these as at the highest elegancies, 

which are but theyrtgfdhiei of wit. Hroum’sHT. jEtr. 

Of the two extremes, ot!e would sooner pardon 
phrenzy thanJrigWifv. Pape, 

3. Want of corporeal warmth. 

The boiling blood of youth hinders that serenity 
which is necessary to severe intenseness ; and the 
frigidity of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by 
reason of its dulling moisture. Glant»UU!*txep, 

4. Coldness of affection. 

Frigidly, adv, [from frigid.] Coldly; 

dully ; without affection. 

Fri'gidness. II. 8. [from Mgid.] Cold- 
ness ; dullness ; want of aff^ion. 

Frigori'fick. adj. [frigorifieus, frigus 
and facio, Lat.] Causing cold. A word 
used in science. 

Fnjgon/ickatomsorparticlesmeaii those nitrous 
salts which float in the air in cold weather, and 
occasion freezing. Quineey. 

To Frill, f.w* [ /ri/feux, Fr.] To quake 
or shiver with cold. Used of a hawk ; 
as the hawk /riV/s. Diet. 

FRINGE, n. s. [friggio^ Ital. /range, 
Fr] Gmaroental iq>pendage8 added to 
dress or furniture. It is in conversation 
us^ of loose and separate threads. 

Those offices and dignitiei were but tbe facings 
or fringes of hit greaUiess. WattSi 

The goldeoyn^ ev’n eet the ground on Same, 
And drew a precious trail. Dryd.rinwer and L^, 

The shadows of all bodies, in this light, w% 
bordered with tliree parallel fringett or bands of 
coloured light, whereof that which was contigu- 
ous to the shadow was broadest and most himi- 
nous f and that which was remotest from it was 
iiarrowest, aud so faint as nut easily to be visible. { 
NtwtarCe Opiich, * 
40 Fringe, v.a. [from tiie noun.] To: 
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adorn widi fringes ; to decorate with oru 
namental appendage* 

Either side of tbe baiutf^Hitfetiwitii most beau- 
tiful trees, resistod the sun’s darts. Sidney. 
Of silvm wings he took h iblning pair, 

Here, by the sacred bramble ting’d* 

My petticoat it doMyfiitfed. Swjft. 

FRrpPBRER. ii.f. fmm/Hpper, Fr.] 
One who deals in ola things vampedup, 
Fri'ppbrt. n. t. [Jripperie, Fr. frippe-^ 
ria, Ital.] 

1. The place where old doatiis are sold. 

We blow wbat belongs to a frijffpery. Skahap, 
Lurana is nfrippery of bankrupts* who fij thi- 
tiier from Dnuna to play their after-game. Rowel, 

2. Old doaths; cast dresses; tattered rags. 

Poor poet ape, that would be tboni^t our cliitf. 
Whose works are cv'n iht frippery of wit; 

From brocm is become so bold a thief, 

As we, the robb’d, leave rage, end pity It B. Jon. 

The fighting-place now seamens rage snpnly, 
And all tne tacaling is n frippery, Donne, 

Ragfair is a plai^ near toe Tower of London, 
where old cloaths and frippery are sold. Pope. 

To FRISK. ». B. [frizzare, Ital.] 

1. To leap; to skip. 

Put water into a glass, ^d wet your finger, imd 
draw it round about the lip of the ^lass, press*"- 
it somewhat hard : and after drawing it some f 
tiroes about, it will make the water/riik and spm- 
kle up in a fine dew. Bacon*i Nat, Min, 

Tlie fish fell ofritking in the net UEetrange 
Whether every one hath exp^iraented this trou- 
blesome intrusion of some fitking ideas, which 
thus importune tbe understanding, and binder it 
from being better employed, 1 know not Locke. 

2. To dance in frolick or gftje^* 

We are as twin’d lambs, tiiat did/Hik 1* th* son. 
And bleat the one at the other ; what we chang’d, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing. Shaketp, Wmfer’i Tale, 
About them/rtslct}^ ^ay’d 
All beasts of th' earth. MitUnU Paradke Lott, 
A wanton heifer fisked up and down in a roea^ 
dow, at ease and pleasure. VEttrange, 

Watch the quick motions of the fritkmg XoW. 
Then serve tlieir fury with the rushing, niafe.DrW. 

So Bacchus through the conquer’d indies rode, 
And beasts in gamboJs^ifked before their honest 
god. Dryden, 

Oft to the mountains ury tops advanc'd. 

The fritking satyrs on tbe summits danc'd. Addt, 
'J'huse merry blades. 

That Jritk it under Pindus’ shades. Prior, 

Peg faints at the sound of an organ, and yet will 
dance and frisk at the noise of a bagpipe. Arbuth, 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo’s isle. 

To catch a monkey by a wile. 

The mimick animal amuM ; 

They place before him giileB and shoes ; 

Which when the brute puts auk ward on. 

All his agility is gone : 

In vain to Jriik or climb he tries ; 

The huntsinen seize the grinning prize. Swyt. 

Frisk, n, «. [from the verb.] A frolick; 

a tit of wanton gaiety. 

Fri'sker. b. 8. [from friak,] A wanton ; 
one not constant or settled. 

Now 1 will wear this, and now I will wear that; 
Now 1 will wear I catitiot tell what: 

All new fashions be pleasant to me; 

Now 1 am a frisker. all men on me look : , 

What slmuld I do but set cock on the hooj^datagL. 

Fri'skinbss. b. t. [from/ridr.] 
liveliness. A low word. 

Fki'SKY. a4j. [firuque,ft,eriOXfridc.] 
Gaj ; airy. A low anfM. 

Frit. b. a. [among chymista.] Adies or 
salt baked or fried tegatber with sand. 

Diet. 

Frith, b. ,. Ifntum, Lat.] 


F R I 

I. A strut of die sea where the itater being 
confined is rough. 

Wbat desp’rate madman then would venture o’er 
Thafrkh, or haul his cables from the shore? 

_ Dryden*tPkpL 

Batavian fieets 

Defiraud et of the aUtteting finny swarms 
Tbfd; heave and orowdTupon our shofea. 

Tkomsem, 

2o A kind of net. I know not whether 
this sense be now retained. 

The Wear is afiih, reaching tiirottgh Ibe Die, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in 
It a bunt or cod with an eye hook ; where the fish 
entering, upon their coming back with the ebb* 
are stopt from Issuing out a^sin. Cotrew. 

Friti'llary. n. a. [fritillaire^ Fr.] 
A plant. Miller. 

FritTnancy. n.a. [fromfritiido, Lat] 
The scream of an insect* as the cricket 
or cicada. 

The note or fritktaney thereof is far more shrill 
th an tha t of the locust, and its life shoit.Br. V, ifr. 

FRITTER. «• a. [friture, FrJ 

1. A small piece cut to be fried. 

Maids, /ritters and pancakes ynow see ye make ; 
Let Slut nave one pancake for company take. Tun. 

2. A fragment; a small piece. 

Sense and putter! have 1 lived to stand in the 
taunt of one that makes fntlert of English. 

Merry Wtvei / Windtor, 

If you strike a solid oody that is brittle, as glass 
or sugar, it braketh not only where the imme- 
diate force is, but breaketh aU about into shivers 
andyntters ; the motion, upon tbe pressure, searcb- 
ing all ways, and breaking where it findetb^ the 
weakest. 


Ik^v 


Bacon's Nat, Hitt, 


my 1 

The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights ; 

And cut whole giants Into filters. 

To put them into arooruul twitters, Hudibrat, 

3. A cheesecake ; a wig. Ainaworth. 

To Fri'tter. V, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To cut meat into small pieces to be fried, 

2. To break into small particles or frag- 
ments* 

Joy to great chaos 1 let dhrlsion reign ! 

My racks and tortures soon shall drive them hence. 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their sense. 

Dttticiod. 

How prologues into prefecet decay. 

And these to notes artjritter^d quite away. Pope, 

FRI VOLOUS. a4f. [fi^lut^ Lat /ri- 
vole, Fr.] Slight ; trifling ; of no mo- 
ment. 

It is frivolous to say we ought not to use bad 
ceremonies of tiie church of Home, and presonie 
all such bad as it pleasetii tliemselves to dislike. 

These seem very frivolous ar^ 
the breach ot them, little 
the coninionwealtfa. 

She tam'd the 

’"‘“""Sffi.. 

things which now seemjncsfeus m d elighL 
of serious consequence to you, 
they have made you once ridiciUout. Hm 
the impeacliments in Greece and Hoiiitt 
i|lted in a notion of being concerned, in point of 
nOBour, to condemn wlmtever person they im- 
peached, however fholous the articles, or how- 
ever weak tile proofs. Sw^t, 

1 will not defend any mistake, and do not thmk 
myself obliged to answer erttyjrivolous ^^ec^n. 

FriVolouskbss. ft. a. [from frivoioua,} 
Want of importance ; triflingness. 

Frivolously, adv. [from frivoioua.] 
Triflingly ; without weight. 

To Fri'zlb. v.a. [friaer,^.] Tocuil 
in short curls like nap of friese* 
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Th* humble ahrub 
And bnih* with fmUd hair impHeit UUtmu 

They frisUd and curled their hair with hoti 
irona. ^ HtdfewUl. I 

I duCTd mj shoe, and iwear 
Therehi I spy'd this yellow /rit/64 hair. Oay. 
FRO. adv. [of pv^ Sax.] 

1. Backward ; ragressively. It is only used 
in (mposldWi tb thd word 
backward and f<n^rd> to md fygn 

Cardiapnians havmg 


rooted out all that weie afEectcd to the 
and the Romansi harliig recovered that countryi 
dtd dot otf ail that favoured the Cartlutginlans ; 
ao betwixt tUani both; to aiid^ro, there way scarce 
a native Spaniard left. termer. 

As whpn a heap of gather'd ihoms is oa$t, 
Now to, iw^ froj before th' autumnal blast, 
Tun^ther clung, it rolls around the field. Pape. 

2. It is a conti'action of from : not now used. 

They turn round like grind iestoues, 

Which they dig outfit* the dehres. 

For tiieir bairns bread, wives and selves. A Jonnm. 

Frock, n. s. [free, Fr.] 

1. A dress; a coat. 

lliat monstet, custom, is loigel yet in this, 
lliat to the use of actions fair and good. 

He likewise gives a Jrock or Uvery, 

Ihat aptly is put on. ^itdteap, HandM 

Chal^llean temper'd steel, and /ror/cof mail 
Adamanteaii proof. MiUon*t AgonitUt. 

2. A kind of close coat for men. 

1 strip my body of my shepherd's Jrock* Dryd. 

3« A kind of gown for children. 

Frog. «. #. ^noxj 5 a. Sax.] 

1. A small animal with four feet, living 
both by land and water, and placed by 
naturalists among mixed animals, as par- 
taking of beast and fish ; famous in Ho- 
mer's Poem. There is likewise a small 
green frog that perches on trees, said to 
be venomous. 

Poor lorn, that eats the swimming rixig, the 
toad, the tadpole. Shakap, King Lear, 

Auster is drawU wl|h a pot or um, pouring forth 
water, with which shall deiceudjrogt. Peachmn. 

2. The hollow part of a horses lioof. 
Feo'obit. ti.s. {/rsgand Wf.] An herb. 

^innvorih, 

Fro'ofish. »• a. [frog and Jish*] A kind 
of fish, Ainoworth. 

Frog'orass. II. #. [frog and grass.] A 
kind of faeib. 

Fro'glettuce. n. «. [fri>g md lettuce.] 
A plant 

Froisb. n. s. [fW>m the Fr. froisser, 
the i||nc|k|iiarisped or crimpled in fry- 

We fames, that do nm 
By the triple Hecate's team, 

From the presence of the son, 
following darkness like a dream, „ 

^ow taefroiick. SMespjdi 

Whether, as some sages sing, 
ntejroltrk wind that breathes the Spring, 

Zepbyr with Aurora playi^, 

As he met her once a Maying ; 

Tlieee on beds of violets nlue. 

And f^h-blown roses wash'd in dew, 

FiU'd her with thee a daa^ter fur. 

So buxom, blithe, and dmnnair. MUton. 

Who riM, niid Jroiick of his fdll grown age, 
Boving the Creltiw and Iberiin iielas. 

At last betakes him to this ominoijM wqod.MUtom, 
The gay, tlie/rvhck, and the loud. Waller. 

Fro'lick. w.i. ffirom the adjedttve.] A^ 
wildprankj: a fiij^ofwfaimitid levity. 


FRO 

He would be at hUjroGck once ggain* 

And Ms pnrte nd e ns to divinjiy^ dhiiehiiflimi. 
Aloibiades, 


- - fbr the 

liko j^vbch an^ irtMhluiniL wit li^diately ac> 
cused of m, ' 1 ^ ' IWk 

While rain depdnili, the jPWIfi^ cat gtaek ^ei 
Her^idtoi m'lmAilhs Swtri 

To Fro'i^cik. To 

plAy wil4 tricks of le. 

vity g'lHct I f. ^ 

■laanfy^ipi^ imd genius) titbits with 

words, nof Jirolicfyt with the of>a frotliy 

imagination. ' ' ‘ Glanoillc, 

Then tb her new love let her go. 

And deck hei in golden array ; 

% Be finest at every fine show. 

And Jroiick it ill the long di^, Roioe. 

Fro'licrly. adOo [i^otnjrohck.] Gaily 
wBdly. 

Fro'licksomb. adf. ffVom frolick.] Full 
of wild gaiety, 

Fro'lickbomeness. n.8. [from/ro/iV jfc- 
some.] Wildness of gaiety; pranks. 
Fro^tcksomely. adv. [from frolick- 
some.] With wild gaiety. 

From. prep, [ppam, Sax. and Scott] 

1. Away; noting privation. 

Your slighting 4 ulema. this vrry hour 

Will take teu tliousand subjects^rom your power.^ 

Drydtu. 

In feUera one the barking porter ty'd, 

And took him trembling/^ his sov'reign's side, 

JJryden. 

ClarUsa drew, with tempting gr^, 

A f wo-edg'd weapon Jrom the rianing case. Popf. 

2. Noting reception. 

What time would spare Jrom steel receives its 
date. ^ Pope. 

3. Noting procession, descent, or birth, 
Thus hard and stubborn race of man 

From auimated rock and Hint began. Blackmore. 
The song hegpnjrmi Jove. Lrydcn. 

Succeeding kings riee Jrom the happy bed./rene. 

4. Noting transmission. 

The inessenger^/rum our sister and theking.Skoh 

5. Noting abstraction or vacation, 

1 shall find time 

From this enormous state, and seek to give 
Losses their remedies. Shakesp. King Lear. 

6. With to following; noting succession. 
These motions we roust examine from first to last, 

to find out what was the form of the earth. Bumet. 
Hd bid herynmi time io rime be comforted. Add. 

7. Out of ; noting emission. 

When the roost high 
Eternal Father, Jrom his secret cloud 
Amidst, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. Milton. 
Then pierc'd with ph|iu >he shook her haughty 
head. 

Sigh'd Jrom her inward soui,and thus she said. Dryd. 
B. Noting progress from premisses to in* 
frrences. ^ 

If an objection be not removed, the conclusion 
of experience Jrom the time past to the time pre* 
sent will not be sound and perfect. Bacon, 

tills is cvident,/rom that high and refined mo- 
rality, which sbii^ forth in some of the ancient 
heatji^ South. 

'|L Notinfg the place or person from whom 
I message is brought, 
i Tkfei king is coming, and I must speak with him 
idgn. 

lueiian, cam'st 

10. Ow actrac^ion. 

From h!g£|i|3|MJo^ shores 1 came, 

Of poor desoMWf'pttltes is my name, Addison, 

11. Becttw. W. 'iasfaig reowm or mo. 
tiveof an icifflrSSSa. 


fatness of his works. 1 
m hfir cgiti^us car^ ; . 

, , Atimtknot m Aume^rn 

12. Out of. ^Notieg tfatJfround or cause 

of any thing, * ' 

By the taefsS mdlMoe of the sttu, 

The mysteriekof HribSte, knd thetaght; 

By all the operations of the orbs, 
from whnia we^o exist, and cease to bci^ 

Here 1 disblaihi all my paternal Shahttp, 

They who believe fiigt the pial^ which arise 
fnm valour are superiour to those which proceed 
Jrom any other virtues, have not considered. Zhyd. 

What entertainincnt can be mmdjivm so piti- 
ful a machine ? We see the success of the battle 
from the veiy beginning. Drydetu 

'Tis true from uttee the strongest title spniigs, 
1 therefore nuld from that which first made kings. 

Dryden 

13. Not near to: noting distance. 

His regimbnt lies half a mile at least 
South Jrm the mighty power of the khig.Sluik€yp, 

14. Noting separation or recession. 

To die by thee, were but to die in jest ; 

From thee to die, were torture more than death. 5b. 

Hast thou beheld, when/rom the goal they start. 
The youthful charioteers with lieaving heart, 

Kush to the race, and, panting, scarcely hear 
Th' extremes of feVrish hope and chilling fear. 

Drydenl Vifgif. 

15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 

FfWaicalousy's torroentliig strife. 

For ever be thy bosom free'ct. Prior. 

16. Noting absence. 

Our father he hath writ, so hath our sister. 

Of difi’rences, which 1 best thought it fit 

Sht3te*p, King Lear. 


You are good, tratfivei a nobler cause ; 

From yowt own knowMge, not Jhm nature's laws. 

Dryden. 


To answer Jrom our home. 

17. Noting derivation. 

1 1(^ the deep foundations of a wiUl, 

And Enos, nam’d from me, the city cdl. Dryden. 

1 8. Since Noting distance from the past. 
The flood was not the cause of mountains, hut 

there were mountains from the creation. Haleigh. 

1 had from luy childhood a wart upon one of 
my fingers. Bacon. 

The other liad been trained up from his youth 
in the war of Flanders. Clarendon. 

The milk of tygers was his Infant ftmd. 

Taught Jirom his tender years the taste of blood. 

Dryden. 

Were there, from idl eternity, no mciiiorabla 
actions done 'till about that limcf TiUotton. 

19. Coptrary to. Not in use. 

Any thing so overdone is from the purpose of 
playing; whose end, both at the first and now, 
was and is to ho)d, as 'twere, the roirrour tip to 
nature. Shaketp. Hamlet. 

Do not believe, 

That Jmt the sepse of all civility, 

1 thus would play and trifle with you reverence.fih. 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit*? Sign, to break? 
Or must we read you cpnttjrom what we spMk, 
And find tlie truth out the wrong way ? Donns. 

20. Noting removal. 

Thrice Jrom tlie ground she leap'd . Drydmn 

21 . From is very frequency joined bv an 
ellipsis with adverbs: as, from aotm, 
from the parts above ; from 

the places below*, of which some are 
here exemplified. 

22. From above. 

He, which gave them from ofipse inch power, 
for miraculous confirnuriton of that which they 
taught, endued them also with wlsdomjnsn aboee, 
to teach that which they to did ecnfiiiB. H esfc ir , 
No sooner were his eyes in slumhfilLhOund* 
When, from obom, a more than ssdm sowid 
Invades his ears. Dtydods JtssskL 

28. FVom tf/ifr. ^ 

Light demilances from rfar they throw. Dryden. 

24. f rem beneuth* 
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With wbiiM^ AWi hmmdk ili« tois*d ^ ihip 
And h9tt cxpoi d we bottom of the 6fie]^pryMn* 
Ask «rm anies 0«|t of flood, 

Wbi6b,breakin|* bellowingioand,' 

Whirk Uie blaok iAii«umi|i«tmog itoues around. 

JOrjfdm, 

25. From behind* 

See, to their b|oe restor^ flarth, teas, and ahr, 
And joyful agN Jfhom behhd^ Hi orowdlhg ranks 
appaar. Dryden. 

* 0 . Fromfinr. 

Their train proceeding on their way, 

Fromfiar the toa;n and iofty tut^ wmy. Dryd. 

n. Rom Mgk. 

Tlien heavVs imparious queen shut down^m 
high. . ^ JkydtrL 

Fromihence. Herefrom ia auperfluona. 
In the necessary diflettnoes which arise Jirtm 
thence, Uiey rather break liitQseeerai divisions than 
join in any one public interest; tindjirom hence have 
always risen the most dangerous factions, wliich 
have ruined the peace of nations. Clarend<m, 
29 . From whence. From is here super- 

0UOU8« 

While future realms his wand'ring thoughts d& 
His dfiiiy vision* and his dreaiu by night, [light, 
Porbidden Thebes appears before nis eye, 

From tffhenee he sees lils abs^ brother fly. Pope. 

3U. From where. 

From ichtic high Ithaca dVrlooks the floods. 
Brown with o^r>arching shades and pendent 
woods, 

Hi to these shores our filial duty d raws. Pcpe’l Od, 

3V from without. 

When tliC plantation crows to AtrenjMb tlien it 
Is time to plant it with women as w3fas with 
men. that it may spread inth genefatioirt, arnd not 
be pierced from without. Bacon. 

If native power prevail not, iliall I doubt 
To seek for needful succour /rwu without. Dryden. 
52, from is sometimes followed by another 
p’eposition, with ks proper case. 

83. Rom amidst. 

I’boii too shall fall by time or barb’roiis foes, 
Whose circling walls the sev’n fam’d hills enclose ; 
And thou, who«ie rival tow'rs invade the skies, 
And pom amidst the waves with equal glory rise. 

Addison. 

34. From amonpe. 

Here had new begun 

My wand’riiig, had not he, who was my guide 
t^p hither, from amon^ tlie trees appear’d, 

Presence divine ! Miltons Paradise Lost. 

85. From beneath. 

My worthy wife our arms mislaid, 

And jfrom beneath my bead my sword convey’d. 

fhrydensMn, 

36 . From beyond. 

There followed him great multitudes of peo- 
ple from Galilee, and j^m beyond Jordan. 

Mat. iv. 25. 

87. Fromforih. 

Young Aretus, from forth his bridal bowV, -j 
Brought the full laver o'er their hands to pour, i 
And canisters of consecrated flour. Popes Odd, j 

88. From off. 

'I’he sen being constrained to withdrawytew tff 
certain tracts ol lauds, which lay till then at the 
bottom of it. If Wuiord. 

l^Ctlits, nnhori’d, may riseymn off^ the plain, 
And nglit on foot, their honour to regain. !Dryden. 

8{). From out. 

The king with angry thre atnings^/tum ont a win- 
dow, wfiere he wasnotashemed the world should 
behold him a beholder, commanded his guard and 
tfie rest of hii solders to hasten their death. Adney. 

And join thy voice unto the aneel-quire, 

From out his secret altar touch’d witli hallow’d fire. 

Now 8iiake,yrom out thy fruitful brea«t, the seeds 
Of envy, discord, aiidof eruel dee^s flfyden^tJSh. 

Strong of arnif» whose Iro^ mPfK . 

The fiweautg ^orth and hyperborean seas, 

1 error is thuie and wild eiuBzement, flung 
f apt MU thy cUriot, withers ev'a the •trong.X)r; 3 fd. 


4a From oui of*. 

Wliatsomr such prindt^ tbeit U« it was at the 
first fbmid 00% by aiseourM^^iand drawn from out 
tf the very bowels of heaven and aartb. Hoehtr. 

41* From under* 

m thM^hlind of sight. 

Despis’d, add imought eatini^ih^ qidta, 

With inwmdayaiifluiiMwtSr ^ 

His flory virtue rous'd 

jProm under asbes into sttddeniainb.90H. ^igeoistet. 

42* Rom within* 

From within 

The broken bowels, and the bloated skin 
A bussing noise of bees his ears alarms. Dryden. 

Fro'mward. prop, [p^am and Jieapb, 
Sax.] Away from ; the contraiy to the 
Word towards* Not now in use. 

As eheopfully goinc towards as Pyrodef went 
ftqward /rominarcrhis death. Sidtwy. 

Tile harizontal needle U contlnuaUy varying 
towards East and West ; and so the dipping or in- 
cluiing needle is varying up and down, boards 
arfromwards tlie senith. Cheyne. 

Frondi'ferous. a^. [frondifer, Lit] 
Bearing leaves. Diet. 

FRONT. If. g. [/rang, Lat. yi*flnf, Fr.] 

1. The face. 

His front yet threatens, and his frowns com- 
mand. Prjor, 

They stand notfimt to front, but each doth view 
I'he other’s tail, pursu’d as they pursue. Creech. 

The patriot virtues that disteno thy thought. 
Spread on thy front and in thy bosom glow.i^mii. 

2. The face^ in a sense cu censure or dia- 
like ; as, a hardened front ; a ficrofe 
front, lliis is the usual sense. 

3. 'The face as opposed to an enemy. 

Ilis forward hand, inur’d to wounds, makes way 
U/ion tlie iharpestyronts of the most flefee.I>antc(. 

4. The part or place opposed to the face. 
I'he access of the town was only by a neck of 

land : our men had shot, that (hunderea uponthem 
from tlie rampier in front, and from the gallles that 
lay at sea in flank. Bacon. 

5. The van of an army. 

’Twixt host and host but narrow space was left, 
A dreadful interval' end front io front 
Presented, stood in terrible array. iilth. Par. Lott. 

0. The forepart of any thing, as of a 
building. 

Ihith these sides are not dniy returns, but parts 
of the /rout , and unifuriii without, though seve- 
rnlly partitioned within, and are on both sides of 
a great and stately tower, in the midst of the front. 

Bacon. 

Paliadius adviselli the/rvwtof his edifice sliouid 
so respect the South, than iu its firstangle it receive 
(he rising las s of the Winter sun, and decline a 
little from (he Winter setting thereof* Brown. 

The prince approach’d the door. * 

Posiicvs’d the porch, and on the^imf above 
He fix’d the fatal bough. Dryden" s AEn. 

One sees tiie front of a palace covered with 
painted pillars of diderent Ofdcts.Addisoiion JkUu. 

7 . The most conspicuous part or particular* 
To Front, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To oppose directly, or face to fece; to 
encounter. 

You four shall/rrmt them in the narrow lane ; 
we will walk lower: if tliey ^scape from your 
counter, then they iight«oii us. Sh ' 

Can you, when ^ouhavc pitih’d out 
, gales tbo wry defender of them, Jtbii ‘ 
ut revenges with ea'jy groans, _ — ™. 

Some are either to ue won td tlutlMltili tfibst 
and true manner, or wUh wilalfldihiff qf ^ 

aamc party tM may oppose IhttDsjiM w ^vide 
the reputation, , Barons JEte^ 

.lahaO^thtM!, like smiiiltfiflg ghost, ^ 
With a^ iqy wrengq abwt WAi^DeyS. Dan fldhuf. 

i. To flUnd opposed or overagainst any 
place or thing. 
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Ilia square will be one of the most beautijM Hi 
Italy when this statue is erected, and a town hoosa 
built at one end tofront the church that stands at 
the other. Addison an Italy, 

To Front, v, n. To stand foremosL 

1 front but in that file. 

Where oibert tell steps with me. Shdk. Hen. VIU 

Fro'ntal ft. «. [frontok, JUt. /rao/o/, 
Fr.} Any external form of tnerndne to 
be applied to the forehead^ generally 
composed among the ancients of coolers 
and hypnoticks. Quincy* 

We may apply iuterctplenis upon the temples of 
mastlck : frontales may also be applied. IVuemoii. 

The torpedu, alive, stupefies at a distance ; but 
after death producetli no such efiect ; which bad 
they retained, they might have supplied opium, 
and served asfrontals in phrensies. Jmum. 

Fro'ntateo. adj. [from frons, Lat.] In 
botany, the frontated leaf of a flower 
grows broader and broader, and at last 
perhaps terminates in a right line : used 
in opposition to cuspated, whidi is, when 
the leaves of a flower end in a point, 

QfltMCfU 

Fro'ntbox. ft. s. [front and box.] The 
box in the playhouse from which there 
is a direct view to the stage. 

How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 
Unless good sense preserve what beauty gains ! 
lliat men may say, when we ihafronwoie^ncc, 
Behold the first in virtue, as in face. Pope. 

Fro'ntbd. adj. [from frons.] Formed 
with a front. 

Part fronted brigades &rm. Mikan. 

Fbo'ntieA. n. $* [frontiere^ Fr.] The 
marches; the limit; the utmost verge 
of any territory ; the border ; propeny 
that which tenninates not at the sea^ but 
fronts another country. 

Draw all the inhabitants of those borders away, 
or plant garrisons upon oU Umajrontieis about 
him. on it cianti. 

I upon my frontitrs here keep residence, 

Titat little which is left so to defend. MUlon. 

Fro'ntier. adj. Bordering; contermU 
nous. 

A place there lies on Gallia’s utmost Bounds, 
Where rising seas insult ihc jirmtier groands./hHL 

Fro'ntispiece. n. s* [froniispidum, 
id quod in frunte conspicitur ; frontis* 
pice, Fr.] That part of any building ot 
other body that directly meets the eye. 

W ilU frontisjnece of iiiaiinmd and gold 
EiiibeiliMh’d, thick with spark ]in|C orient goms 
The portal sHt>iu*. Mif^ ^ — 

Who is it Ims informed us 
can iuiwibit no tenement, 
sort of 


The/ioni 
beauf^*’ ‘ 

Fro; 


,„..jouse lias piHurs^df a 
Tutricked witli White JQa 
,1BSS. adff, [from fronti^ Not blush* 
anting shame ; void of diffidence. 

^m,fnmiim man, we follow’d from afar, 
instruments of death and tools of wnx.Dryd. 

^JplpVlce, ihouy}\f ontieu, and of harden’d face, 
Hi daunted at the sight of awful grace. Dryden. 

i . Strike a blush tbroughyront/cii flattery. Pt^s. 

Fro'ntlet. n . «. [from from, Lat. fron** 
teaUj Fr.] A" ’baChdaqe worn upon the 
foreheads ; 

How ndw,. daogWe, what makes Qiatfrantlat 
on ’ Yon aio too much frown, bhnk. 

They shall bS MfiddUets between thine eyes. 

Veut. vi. A 


To fhe fotehOadjrontlets were applied, to restraia 
«d 4 intcfCCpt. tlip influx. Wisman*s Sktyery. 

Fsomtroom. •.». «m1 ««».] 
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An apartment in the fore part of the house. 

If yciur shop sftiiids in mi eminent street, the 
fronIroMM ait: coiuiiioiiK mure air^ than the back* 
rooms; and it will be incouvcment to make the 
fnrntrmm shallow Mmon 

Frorb aif/. [bevroztn, Dut. frozen. 
Frozen. I'his worri is not us^l since tlie 
time of MUton 

liie parehinfr air 
Barns/rafe, and cold performs th’ clfect of lire<ilfdt 

Fro R KB. \hevrozen, frozen. Put* 
Frozen; conj^ealed with cold. Ol^lete 
O, my hrari-blood is well niali freme T feel, 
And my c.luire growo fH.t tu iii\ heel.^iiwr’( Putt. 

FROST. It. *. [pnolc, S“x.] 

1 . T he last effect of cold ; the power or act 
of congelation. 

This is the state of man; to<dny he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hone, to-moirow hlossoms 
And bears his blushing lionoiirs thick upon him ; 
The thiid day comes hjrostt u ki Iliiig Jrost, 

And when he tlilnks. good easy man, full surely 
His gieatness is a ripening, mps his root. 

And then he falls. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

When the frost seizes upon wine, only the more 
walerish parts are congealed ; there is a mighty 
spirit which can retreat into itself, and within its 
own compass lie secure from the freezing impres- 
sion. Stmth. 

2. I’he appearance of plants and trees 
sparkling with congelation of dew. 

Behold the gritves that shine with silver^mt. 
Their beauty wither’d, and their verdure lost.Pape. 

Fro'stbitten. adj, [frosl and bitten,] 
Nipped or withered by the frost 
The leaves are too much frostbitten. Mortimer. 

Frowsted, adj. [from frost.] Laid on in 
inequalities like those of the hoar frast 
upon plants. 

The rich brocaded silk unfold. 

Where rishigflow'rs grow stitfwiih/rosredgold.Gay. 

Fro'stily. adv. [from frosti/.] 

J, With frost; with excessive cold. 

2. Without warmth of affection. 

Courtling, I rather thou should 'st utterly 
Dispraise ray work, than praise hJioHilitftiJonson. 

Fro'stikess. «. 1 . [from/mfy.] Cold; 
freezing cold. 

Fro'stnail. «. s. [/n*sf and nail.] A 
nail with a prominent head driven into the 
horse's shoes^ that it may pierce the ice. 

The claws are strait only to take hold, for bet- 
ter progression ; as a horse tliat is shod with /ivst- 
nails. Crew’s C'osmot. 

Fro'stwork. If. 8. [frost and work.] 
Work tn which the substance is laid on 
like the deW congealed 

By nature sb^^O^tia various figures, those 
The fruitful rain, and thapt flUk nallco mpose *, 

The snowy fteece and coiiotii/fadM|||jy|^ 
Produce the dew,and those the 

Fro'sty. adj. [from frost.] ^ 

1. Having the power of congelation; ex- 
cessive cold. 


FRO 

Where is loyalty ? 

If it be hniii-h’d from X\\tjrost\f heso, 

W’herc shall it bnd a harbour in the earth ? Shah. 
FROTH. n*8. [jfroe, Dan. and Scott 
1. Spume; foam; the bubbles caused in 
liquors by agitation. 

His hideous tail then hurled he about 
And t'lerewUh all eiiwri^t the nimble thighs 
Of h\s froth foamy steed. Fairy Queen 

Wlteu wind expireth fr^ Upder the scu. as it 
causeth Siome resounding or thaurater, so it causeih 
some light uiotions of bubbles, and white circles 
of froth. ^ Bacon’s Nat. Hat 

Surging waves against a solid rock, 

Though all to shivers dash’d, th’ assault renew ; 
Vain batt'ry, and tnfroth or bubbles enA,.Milton. 

The useless froth swims on the surface, but the 
pearl lies covered with a mass of waters. Ckinriilr. 

Tlie scatterM ocean Hies ; 

Black sands, discolour’d^tA, and mingled mud 
arise. Dryden 

They were tlatfroth my raging folly mov’d 
When It boil’d up ; 1 knew not then 1 lov’d, 

Yet then lov’d most Jhyden’s Aurengtehe. 

If now the colours of natural bodies are to be 
mingled, let water, a little thickened with soap, 
be agitated to raise n froth: and after thatymA 
has stood a little, there will api>ear, to one that 
shall view it intently, various colours every where 
in the surfaces of the bubbles ; but to one that 
shall go so far off that he cannot distinguish the 
colours from one another, the whole froth will 
grow white, with a |)erfect whiteness. Newton. 

A painter, having finished the picture of a horse, 
excepting tite louse froth about his mouth and his 
bridle, and after many unsuccessful assay s, despair- 
ing to do that to his satisfaction, in a great rage 
threw a sponge at it, all besmeared widi the co- 
lours, which fortunately hitting upon the right 
place, by one bold stroae of chance most exactly 
supplied the want of skill in the ariist.Bent. Serm. 

2. Any empty or senseless shew of wit or 
eloquence. 

3. Any thing not hard, solid or substantial. 

Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being./^A, 
Shall twice in a week go to Md without broth. Tust. 

To Froth, v. n. [from the noun.] To foam ; 
to throw out spume ; to generate spume. 

He frets within, froths trew»»n at his mouth, 

And churns it throuch his teeth. Dryden. 

Excess muddies the best wit, and only makes 
it flutter and Ji'oth high. Grew. 

Frothily, adv. [from frothy.] 
ith spume. 


For all my blood in Rome’s great quarrel ihe4>| 
For all the Jrosty nights that I nave watch'd, 
B^itiful to my condemned wns.Shak. Tlt.Andron* 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely ; as fire scorcheth in 
Jirosty weather. Bocoii. 

A gnat liaif-starved with cold and hntiMr, went 
ont cme frosty morning to a bee hive. LlSstrange. 

2. Chill m affection ; without warmth of | 
kindness or courage. 

What nfistly ipirited rogue is this ! Shaha^. 

i. Hoary; grey-bated; resembling frost. 


1. W^ith foam ; with spume, 

2. In nn empty trifling manner. 

Frothy, adj. [from froth.] 

1. Full of foam ; frothy or spume. 

1 he sap of trees is of difiTcriug natures ; some 
wate<y and clear, as vines, beeches, pears ; some 
thick, as apples ; some gummy, as cherries ; and 
some frothy, as elms. ^ Bacon. 

Behold u frothy substance rise ; 

Be cautious, or your bottle flies. 5wyi. 

2. Soft ; not solid ; wasting. 

Their bodies are so solid and hard as you need 
not fear that bathing should make tliem/rotky.Boc. 

3. Vain ; empty ; trifling. 

What’s a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy va- 
nity of discourse that commonly attends these 
pompous entertainments ? What is it but a morti- 
fication to a man of sense and virtue’ UFjtrange. 

'iliougii the principles of religion were never 

. so clear and evident, yet they may be made ridi- 

T culous by vain and frothy men ; as the gravest and 
tsliet person in the world may be abuiM ^ being 
tHtlklm fooVs coat. Julotson. 

FROC^E. II. a. A word used by falco- 
ners Ibr adisteinpert in which white spit- 
tle gathers Ijboiit the hawk's bill. Skinn* 

To FROUNCtiU^ ffrom the noun.] To 
frizzle or cm] iibe luur about the face, 
lliis word was el first probably used in 
contempt I 


Swift. 


Sw^ 

Sax.] 

per. 


FRO 

Some frounce their curled hair in courtly gulia^ 
Some prank their hitfs, and others tiiueiy dight 
I'heir gay attire. Fairy Queess. 

Some warlike sign must be used ; either a slovenly 
huikin, or art ov^taring/hHuneed heacr ^ 

Thus, nl;^lit, OR see me^fn thy pale < 

Till civil suited niorq ^ppeip' ; 

Not trick’d and fimmdd as she was wont. 

With the Attick to hunt 

FRo'uzr. atff. [A voot word.] 

1. Foetid; musty. 

Petticoats inyrsitiy heaps. 

2. Dim ; cloudy, 

hen first Diana leaves her bed. 

Vapours and steams her looks disgrace ; 

Afrouty dirty -colour'd red 
Sits oil her cloudy wrinkled face. 

FRO'WAKD. adj. [ppampeapb^ 

Peevish ; ungovernable ; angry ; 
verse : the contraiy to toward. 

The froward pain of mine awn heart made me 
delight to punish him, whom 1 esteemed the 
chieYest let m the way. Sidney. 

She’s notfrowofd, hot modest as the dove : 

She is not hoi, but temperate as the mom : Skalu 
Whose ways are crooked, and tbeyiWisard in 
their paths. Am ii. 15. 

I'lnie moveth so round, that n froward retention 
of custom is as turbulent a thing as innovation. Bee. 

*Tis with/rouNxrd men, and froward factions too, 
as 'tis with fr'oward children; they'll be sooner 
quieted by fear tliaii by any seme of duty. VEstr. 

Motions occasion sleep, as we find by the com- 
mon use and experience of rocking/rouxird chil- 
dren in cradles. Temple. 

Fro^waRdly. ado. [from froward.] 
Peeviflhly; perversely. 

1 hid me and was wrotli, and he went frowardh 
in the way of his heart. Is. Ivii. IT. 

Fro'wardness. n. s. [from froward.] 
Peevishness ; perverseness. 


How many frowardnesses of ours does he smother? 
how many inaignities does he pass by I 
affronts does he put up at our hands ? 


> pass by ? how matr 
ir ha 

Wa’Il'niuludlly forget 


Souti 


I 


The warmth of youth, and frowardness of age. 

Addison’s Cato. 

Fro'wer. It. 8. [I know not the etymo- 
logy.] A cleaving tool. 

Afrower of iron for cleaving of lath, 

With roll fora sawpit, good husbandry hatb.TVijier. 

To FROWN. V. a. [frogner, old Fr. to 
wrinkle, Skinner.] 'To express displea- 
sure by contracting the face to wrinkles ; 
to look stem. 

Say, that she frowns ; I’ll say, s^ looks as clear 
As morning roses newly wash’d with dew. Shah. 

They chuse their magistrate ; 

And such a one as he, whe puts liis shall. 

His popular shall, against a graver bench 
Than ever frown’d. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

Huw now, daughter, what makes timtfirontlet on ? 
you are too much of late i' the frown. 

—Thou was a pretty fellow, when Uiou hadst 
no need to care for htr frowning. Shak, King Lear^ 
Heroes in animated marble Jroten. Fope, 

The wood. 

Whose shady horrors on a rising brow 
Wav’d high, aiidytYmm’d upon the stream below, 

Pope. 

Frown, r. s. [from the verb.] A wrinkled 
look; a look of displeasure. 

Patiently endure that^iaen of fortune, end by 
soms notable exploit win again her farow.KnoUa 
In his liaTf-clos’d eyes 

Stern vengeance yet and hostile terror stand ; 

Hii front yet threatens, and his frawm command. 

Prior. 

Fro'wninoly. adv. [frani/r«wti.]Stem> 
ly ; with a look of displamira. 

What, look’d hefravmin^y 9 
—A countenance mure in aorrow tban fai >£8^* 
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fao)aat. pmt.Muk tfAvi^. 


1. CoDgealW 

Wbatwutliewwteofjft mht 


wliftt fieioe aUnrmf 


sr^iiUi 


Fierce Boreci, wttb lii| offtpring, iifuei forth 
T* inrade tbe,mdii waggon ot the North. i)ryd, 

A cheerfui hlaM araae^ and by the 6re 
Tliey warm’d Ihelr feet, and dry’d Uieir 
Wet atihre* Prpden’f Flowef fmd Leqf- 

S. CaS in afibcdoD. 

ImUiit wl^ wat the Himfinen knight, froten 
in dif]^ mat hit armour naturally repreienting 
'tea* md aUiiii furniture iieely anewering thereto. 

4 Sidr- 

Btuttot eyer freun, coy ; 

One aeam of loye will toon deatroy 
Aind amlt that ice to floodt of joy. Cerett. 

5. Void of hdftt or appetite. 

Bven here, where fnnm chat tiw retiiea* 

Lore dudt an altar for forbidden nrei. Pnpe. 

F9R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society^ 

Who vtrtd profota 

Sbhm irt tMtCdignity of F. R, 5. Pope, 

Fructi'febous. Lat.] 

Bmrinff fruit. 

TtfTOU'CTIFy. ». a. [JnctiJUr. fk] 
To make fraitful ; to fertiliae. 

The legal Icviea the aovereigi^ralses are al va- 

^ pours vvhicb the sun exhales, li^ich fall down in 
aweet showers to fructify the earth. 

HoioeVt Vocal Forest. 

Where’er she looki, behold tome audden birth 
Adonif the trees, undfructyies the eartli. Granv. 

To Fru'ctify. V . «. To bear fruit. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it ini^ Jruct^y ; 
nmketh the virtuour, in trouble, foU of magnani- 
luity and courage ; and serveth as a most approved 
remedy asainst all doleful and heavy accidents 
whfcU'bcfal men lu this present life. Hooker. 

llius would there nothing yrur(i/y, either near 
or under them, tlie sun being Imrizontal to the 
poles. Brou'a. 

FRUCTiFiqtA'TioN. n. 8. [from fructify.] 
llte act of causing or of bearnig fruit ; 
fecundation ; fertility. 

That the sap doth powerfully rise in the Spring, 
to ))ut thti plant in a eyffpeUy of fruct^cation^ he 
that hath beheld FiowViany gallons of wgter may 
from a bincjh*'trce, hath slender reason 
Brovont Vvig, Err. 

Fru'ctuous. adj. [fruclmyx^ Fr. from 
fructify.] Fruitful ; fertilf'jinipregua- 
ting with fertility. 

Apples of price, and fdepteous slieaves of corn 
4>ftimerlac’d occur; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, so rich the soil, 

So much does jmetuout luoistore o’erabound IPhU, 

FRUGAL, Lat. frugal, 

Fr,] Thrifty; sparing; pargimonious ; 
not protligal i pot profuse; not lavish. 

Eeasoning* I oft admire, 

How nature wise md frugal could commit 
Su^ dtsproporti<gMJ|jrttn supertiuou» hand 
So many nobler MlSa to create, 

Orealer lo manifold to this one ue^ MUten. 

And wing’d puiweyora his ahard hunger fed 
With frugal scraps of fllesh andmasliii breadiffoite. 

If through mists he shoots hU sullen beatni, 
FfUgot of light, in loose and strangling streams. 
Suspect a drisUug dav. Dr^i’s Virgil. 

Frv'oally. (MV. [from/h^/.] Panimo- 
niou.ly ; cpsringiy ; thrifiwy. 

VoL. I. 


be diawji 
to dotKt. 



F ft ir 


m8sni0§8pmmd 

} to shun, 
hisowli,^0»ylni. 



Fir.- 

I 


•I^wf nan; 

ikf% waiar f 


b no 


^ia^y notbiSg^Mie'B drink. Boo^ 
and bounty too. 


FROeA'txm R. » 

* m ... m ^ 

hi 

As fop 
be the 
small SI ,, 

Fhigal^ I ^ , 

Those difPnng yirtues, meet In you. Waller. 

In XtAsfrugalky of your praises, some things I 
cannot omit DryMs Fables, Dedioetem. 

llie bopiidaries of yhtues are IntUvisibb lines : 
it is iropOBsihle to march up close la the firontiers 
nf without entering ^ territories of 

parsifflony, Mn BaU. 

Frugi'peroub. a^. l/ri^ert Lat] 
Bearing Ihiit.. •^tkmtrtk. 

FRUIT, n. •. r/ruelM^ 'IjS. fnin/lh, 

WelA;yVi«f,ft,] 

1. The product of a tree or pimt in w^ich 
the seed, are contauied. 

The strawberry ggrows uiMforneatb thd nattle, 
And wholesome berries thfive and ripen best. 
Neighbour’d hy fruk of baser quality. Skaketp, 

2. That part o£ a plant which ia takdii for 
food. 

By tasting of that^fridt folbid, 

t Where Uiey sought knowledge^ they did otfOr 
fo)d. t jpiaefei* 

See how the risingyrustt the gardens Ofemm# 
Imbibe the sun, and tebke bis light tbakowtt. 

gdatksadt, 

3. Productiotea ^ ^ ' 

The fruit of the spirit is in all Asodness and 

righteousness, and truth. v. 9. 

4. The offspring of die womb ftte jfoung 
of any animal 

Can’st thou tlieir leck’nhlgs keqp ? the time 
compute, ^ » 

When their swol’n bellies shall enlarge the fruit. 

Sandyt. 

5. Advantage gained by any enterprise or 
conduct 

What is become of all the king of Sweden's 
victories ’ Where are the Jrwts of them at this 
day ? Or of what benefit win tliey be to posteritv’ 

Sto^t. 

Another fruit, flora considering things in them- 
selves, wilf he, that each man will pursue bis 
thoughts in that method wliicfi will be most agree< 
able to the nature of the thing, and to his appre- 
hension of what it suggests to him. Locke. 

6. The effect or consequence of any action. 

She blushed when she considered the effect of 
grantiim ; she was pale when she remembered the 
Jruiti of denying. Sidney. 

They shall eat of the fruit of ilteir own way. 

Prov. 

Fbv'itage. n. s. (fjfhti/age, Fm] Fruit 
collectively ; various Truits. 

Ill heav’ii the trsapi 

Of life ambrosial frutUtge b^ar, and vines 
Yield nectar. liiUons Par. Last. 


FEU 

FIivi'tbrRr. ti.».[yhrfrtw, Fr.J Our 
trlio trades in fruit. 

I did with one Sampson Stockfiili, afivth 

|ns^ btmd Gmy 's-tnn. dhaiccip. iumy IV. 

' WUitA the^^MWs hand in Auiiii^ 

. IMacpittinlmitedjofoy pews tttgmelte Iris gm 

Qa/y* 

p'RO^TSRT. «.«. TfmUerte, Fr.] 

1, Fruit eollacrivm t)iken. 

Oft, notwHhitanduigalitbyeare 
To hdp thy plants, oftflbo amill friiltery 
Exempt from ills, au oricntel blast 
Disastrous files. 

2. A fruiWloft; a rmoittiry fiir fruits. 

Fruitful, aiy, [fi^iPtatdJulL] 

L Fertile ; abundwy prudiKstivt ; liberal 
of vegetoble prddte^ 

If she continued crlMd, he could no ntere sfistalii 
his life than the eatth fematii fruM/d Ik the sun's 
continual absence. Skfocy. 

The Bsrths^^ 

Tliuugh in comparison of Heav’n, ah sipaH, 

Nor ^ist'ri^ig, may of solid good contain 
More plenty than the sun that barren sblues, 
Whose virtue on itself works no efi)^t. 

But in tlhtfipiful earth. HUten, 

2. Actually b^ng fruit. 

Adonis" gardens. 

That one day ttoom'd, aitd fruitful were the next. 


Greedily they pluck'd 

laze. 

Near tlmthitumliiousi 


The^friiitage, fair to siuht, bke that which grew Mo bJess’d the bed, such frui{fulrcss convey’d, 
iiUious lake where Sodom fiam'dv f That ere ten nuioiis had sliarpeii'd either bom, 



of 


What is more ordinary with them 
|ng in flowers uudfrwtage for the 
their work? 

Fru'itbbarer. m. I. [ /hj,t^Wild>^«*cr.] 

Tiwl whidSpioduccM|iut.' 

Tie^, etpeciall> are often infected 

withAhe measles. ^ MOkimer's Husbandry. 

'Frv*I%EARIN 6. (’fittit and iear.] 

Having the quality of praducing fruit 
By this way graft trees or differeat kinds one 
on another, usjrmlbearing treos on those that tear 
not. Mortimer. 


8, Prolifick ; cbildbearins ; not barren. 

Hear, Nature, hear ! dear goddess, hear a father! 
Suspend thy pturpose, if 'teou did*st iutena 


'J’o make this creature fruitful: 

Into her womb convey sterility. Shaketp. K. Loar, 
Male he created thee, but tny consort 
Female for itce ; then blcM’d mankind, and said^ 


Be fruitful, multiply, arid fill the earth ; 

Suudue it, and throughout dominioAbcM. KUton. 

1 have copied Nature, making the youthfsmor* 
ous and the damsels fruitful. thy. 

4. Plenteous ; abounding in any (bi^g. 

White you, my lord, the rural sliad^admlit* 
And from Britannia’s poblfok posts retiil. 

Me into foreign leakaa mynlhte conveys. 

Through nations ,/nit^of itetnortal l^aiidAftiro. 

Fru'itfully. adv. [from frmtfiU.} 

1. In such a manner a. to be piolifidc. 

How sacred seeds of sea, and air, and eartb, 
And purer fire thronah universal night. 

And empty space did Jruitf^iMy umte.RaRtei^pa, 

2. Plenteously ; abundantly. 

You have many opportunities to cut him off: if 
your wilt want not, time and place will be fruiu 
juUy offered. Shahetp.. 

Fruitfully abound. Dryd$n. 

Fri/itfulness. n. «. [from frmitfuL] 

1 . Fertilify ; fecundity ; ^ 
lion. 

Neither con wa ua dAb the Wtne ^ 

' P»rt oLlllflHihiiCr the same 

• " they had het^m 

BaUif^^s History, 

quality of being prolifick, or bear* 
many children. 

lie goddess, ))rcsent at the match she made. 



To crown llieir bliss, a lovely boy was born. Shyd. 

3. Exuberant abundance. 

The remedy offrwtfiUncss is eany , but no labour 
will help the contrary : 1 will like and praise some 
things in a young writer, w hich > et, if lie conti- 
nues in, 1 caiuiot but justly hate )iim for. 

Ben Joruont Drteooertes. 

Fru'itoroves. n. a. Uruit and groves.] 
Shades, or close plantations of fruit 
trees. 


The faithful slave. 


Whom to ray nuptial train Icanusni 
To tend the fruitgroirs. jPi 

5 G 


:ave, 

“^ope^s Odyssey. 
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FRV^ 

meat; poffamionii fjkmtim given by 
poieeeiuMniiiie, 

Mmi dolli Mit teem toiwtt mHiM fheer with 
ftidtim of M wli«rfewllh1>ii JHSb It pfiMwcd. or 
wHIi <ef iwieh ebliont m 4Miwmce tea 

imtm deten^oly in Hcoktri > 

lim WhieMliof h^ranowo, ^ 

Either to veeh thtpwreck, or to oirive 
Wh^re 1 ittoj htvO/rt(ition of her love. 

Ood rif he# and renown to men ImpartB, 

Ev’n alt wy with ; and yet their narrow heartt 

Cannot to ffreat a fluency receive, 

dut their jrmiwn to a stranger leave. Smdyt. 

Wit once, Jikeboaiitty* without art or drcis, 
Naked and unadorned, could flud success ; 

’Till hy/ruttwHf novchy destroyed, 

l^e nymph nnist flndideweharmt to boenfoy^d. 

QtaHviiU. 

Agiction generally dtshMes a man from pursu- 
ing those vices in winch the guilt of men consists : 
if the aflUction be on hit bo^, his appetites are 
weakened, and capacity of fiuitton destrewed. 

, Eegm’s Sertnom. 

TruItiw. [from the noun.] Enjoy- 
ing; poflseistng; having the power ofj 
^joyment A word not legitimate. 

To whet our longings for fruUwe or experimen- 
tal knowledge, it is reserved among the preroga- 
tives of being in heaven, to know now hap] 
shall be, when there. 

FRu'iTLBfis, [from fruit] 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

I'he Spaniards of Mexico, for the first forty 

years, could not make our kind of wheat bear 
seed ; but it grew up as high as tlie trees, and was 
frmtieu. Raktgh*$ Uktnry, 

2, Vain ; productivaof no advantage ; idle ; 
unprofitable. 

0 ! let me not, quotli he, return again 
Back to tlie world, whose joys tofruUUm are ; 

But let me here for ay in peace remain. 

Or stmjightway on that last long voyage (are. 

Speiuev’ 

Serpent ! we adgilt bgOB spar'd our coming 
Wtbw f 

FruUlm to me, though IruU be here t' exocuMilt, 
The other is for entirely waving all searches into 
antiquity, lit rebtion to tins controversy, as being 
either needles^ or fiftklm, WaterlaiuL 

S^^foving no taring. 

^Bpon ray head tiiey plac’d afruiUeu crown, 

AadT put a barren fceptre in my gnpe ; 

No son of mine succeeding. shakap, Macbeth. 

Fru^itlbssly. adv. [from fruitless.] 
Vainly ; idly ; utiprodtably. 

After this fruit cariosity yruttbn/y eoquireth, 
and cgiidfiDfi^itiudly determineth. Brown. 

■Vd, and /rtittMy divin'd 
‘^‘^ss by those words dexign'd. 



PmJ'rr-TtMB. «. «. [jMl 
Autumn ; the time for 
Fru'ittrek. ft. 8. [fruit 


JMwen. 

'andImljWPM 


P E U 

TtFMm.p.th 

bniiae, ar ent^ ' Wkmmer. 

I^ethyarneurMl: 

Frusr. ju Sf. [from frib Wb J ; A aort of 
tendtt imvti that grbwa in (wAiiddle of 
the midi etmnec&Nte 
tidu: H dividaf Into two twidhefli run- 
ning towards the heel, in the of a 
for£ Farrier*s Diet, 

FRUstRVKBOTTS. [frustra, Lat.] 

Vain; tNpdem; unprofitable; without 
idvatrtage. 

^l^efr atteUflMI being bo Jruttraneota, and the 
demonstratioin to the contrary so perspicuous, it 
is a marvel that any man should be zealously af- 
fected in a causa Umt has neither truth nor miy 
hdnest asefii|iieis in it. More. | 

He tirnely wUhdmws his Jhatraneont baffled ; 
kindnesses, and sees the folly of endeavouring tit < 
stroke a ty^r into a lamb, or to court an Ethio- 
pian out ot his colour. South. | 

To FRUBTR-^TE. t.a. [frusiror, Lat. 
frustrer, Fr.] 

I . To defeat ; to disappoint ; to baulk. 

It Is au axiom of natiire, that nature! desire can- 
not utterly be Jmttrate, Hooker, 

hfarrive, 

To nock the expe^tions of the world ; 
Tofruttrate prophecies, and to raze oyit 
Boum opinion. Shaketp Henry IV. 

Stem |m*d the $end^ Jruitrate of his will ; 
Hot half iufifie'd, and greedy yet to kill. Vryden. 

Not mofo>o)mighty to resist oujPtpiight, 

Thau wise Sh fhatrate all our plots and wiles. Mih. 

S. To make null ; to nullirv. 

The set of pmltainesit which gave all his lands 
to the queen, did cut ofiT and jruttrate all such 
conveyances. Spemer. 

Now tbdu hast aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam ; and by vanquishing 
Temptation, hast regain'd lost paradise. 

And Jnutrated the conquest fraudulent. Milton. 

The peculiar strength of the motive of it- 
self perhaps contribute to frustrate the emcacy of 
it, rendering it liable to be suspected by him to 
whom it is addressed. Atterhury. 

Fru'strate. participial adj. [from the 
verb.] 

1. Vain ; ineffectual ; useless ; unprofitable. 

He Is drown'd 

Whom thus we stray to find, and the sea mocks 
Our frustrate search on land. Shakesp. Tempest. 

Tlie ruler of the province of Judea being by 
Julian busied in the re-edifying Of this temple, 
flaming balls of Are issuing near the foundation, 
and on consuming the workmen, made the entei^ 
prize frustrate. Raleigh*t History. 

Air at once employ their thronging darts ; 

But out of order ilirovm, in air they join. 

And radliltade tanhesfmtrate the ac$ign.Dryden. 

2. Null ; void. 

Few thiiigi «f#io fScfrabied to any one end or 


of that kind whose principal valtteaiMe ^msos bemg extluct, they should 

Own the fruit prodi:edb> it. i fortW.th«tterfy bcconw>ui»r«*« U<^. 

Udv, by yonder blcsrrt moon 1 row. ffePSTBATIOW. ft. t. [fnutrattO, Ut. 

That tips with Sliver all tlie^e fruHtree tops. Shah. Di«Hn>oilltment ; de- 


l’he> possessed houses full of all goods, wells I 
digged, vineyards and oiiveyards, and fivittrm: ms 
ill aluadance. JVa.ix.*5.' - * 

All with a border of ricli/ruittreei crown'd. 

Whose loaded brandies hide the luftv mound. 

WaUer. 


FrumHKTa'cious. [from frumenfum, 

Lat,] Made of grain. Dict» 

Frumb'nty. fi. a. [frumentum, com,Lat.] 
Food made of wheat boiled in milk. 

To Frump, v, a. To mock ; to browbeat. 
Skinner^ Ainsworth. 


i nolorlouily Irreligious, a secret and ir- 
mistioielKiwer eountemMinas their deepest pro- 
jects, ipUiatlilir oounidi, and smites their most 
refloed pdkklwNkjfiwiIra^ and aenrse. South, 


FBB'STRATiWtSMi. rftom fOutrateA Fal- 
ladoui; SI«iyP Kn> g. Aintivortk. 

Frv'stbatort. *0. JiiOlrate.] 

That which raSm aay jprocMure void ; 
that which vadatea at^ ninner procew. 
Bartolus leatfabia Uib to a j^attrotary appeal, 

Ayl, 


T vm 

FmSTUMn.t.iUe.} Afjaoa cutoff 

1. The •waMA at SOm im Jfio. 

He Qtr, atM nevflMiiwk ; 


bay, 


t soqpds 


With fry innumerable swarm, and sheafs 
Of fitn, that with their flat and ddnhwxcRfef 
Glide inuler the green wave in seuHs, fhat Oft 
Bank the mid-sea. UMton's Bar. host. 

The angler Imd the Imp to dmw up a vera little 
fish from aniung tbc/h;. ^ VEdronge. 

So close bciiind sunva promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t’attend their prey ; 

And give no chace, but swallow in the 
Which Diruiigii their gapii^t jaws mistake tji^y. 

2. Any swarm ot animab ; or youqg 
pic in contempt. 

Out of the,^ of these rakehell horseboys, 
growing up in knavery and villainy, are their kem 
ctmtinually supplied and mahitainra.fi^ieai. onfitil. 

I'heni ^fore the Jry uf children young. 
Their wanton snorts uqd childish mirth did play. 
And to the maidens sounding timbrels suiig. 

FahyA 

Draw me no constellations there, ^ 

Nor dog nor goat, nor hull nor bear ; 

Nor arty of that monhtrous fry 
Of auimintliat stock 4be sky. Oldham. 

Tbe young Jru must be held at a distance, and 
ipt under the (ilsciplinc of contempt. Collier. 


Fry. n. s. 


ilsciplinc of contempt. 
A kind of sieve. 


He drosseth the dust from malt, by running it 
through a fan or fry. MorHmer^s Husbandry. 

To FRY. V. a, [ frigo, Lat. ^rio, Welsh ; 
frijek, Erse ] To dress rood by roast- 
ing it in a pan on the fire. 


ng : 

Jr 


To FRY. V, n. 

1. To be roasted in a pan on the fire. 

2. To suffer tlie action of fire. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron./Hef, 
The bubbling waters from tbe bottom rise ; 
Above the boms they force their fiery way, 

*’"■ * .... - * • Qd the day, 


Vryden. 


Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud 

3. To melt with heat. 

Spices and gums about them meUbg fiyt 
AnOf phenix like, in that rioh nest tney die. IVaUer. 

4. To be agitat^ like liquor in the pan on 
the fire. 

Oil of sweet almondkkj^wly drawn with sugar, 
and a little spice, spreaawpon oread tossted, is on 
excellent nourisber; but then, to keqn^lte oil 
from frymt In Uic siomacn, drink mild wr after 
it ^ Bacon’s Nat. H%st. 

Wli#prno ford he finds* no water /nci. 
Nor bilioWs with unequal murmurs roar. 

But smoothly slide along, and swell tlie shear, 
That course ne steer'd, J)ryden*s Sneid. 

Fry. n. s. [from the verb.] A dish of 
things fried. 

Fry'inopan. n. s. [fry and pan.] The 
vessel in which meat is roasted on the fire. 

If 1 pass by sea, 1 may cha^e to fall from the 
fryingfm into tlie fire. Howells Voeal Forest. 

We understand by out of the/t y ngpott into tbe 
fire, (hat things go from bad to worse. VEstras^. 

A freeman oTLondoniiaybe privilege 
turbine a whole street wR^he twanktng of a 
brass kettle of afryinapan. AaAiam. 

To Pub. v. a. To put off; to delay by frlse 
pretences ; to cheat It is generally 
written /o&. See Fob. 

a hundred mark Is a long lo for a poor kmo 
woman to bear t and 1 have borM, and 
borue, aiid h.A beoi fiiU'd su Mid faU d .. 

lie 



t F U G 

llrem thb to Uwt<dv« tbU UJi <ob» 

Fwf. «>«if> A #Awv ciwU^ iMjr. iiiMiM'4 

Fo'Catxo. a^. UmmIW' 

1 . I*iijsf|( 4 : ditgultffl ViApiunt* 
e. mmiimS 

FU^.na.[iM.) iWntfbrtliefiice. 
No^ tt 


Cowley. 

Thornton, 


Wohmsu cbftt a ^ 

OtfucntiUU, and/l(Ctif Bm$omon* 

Tbas^ wfap piiSiit m 

fitcuM puQad u€^ coai<APiiei# luidemisai}^ 

disQoveaed* OoUieri 

Fu'ODXdi* 0. fOf unknown etymo^ 
fogy,! To make drunk. 

llie table floating round. 

And pavement faidiless to the JfuddUd (eeUThom. 
To^Fo’ddle. 0. w. To drink to excess. 
Men wiU be i^boKiiig hwdjuddlmg on itilJ. 
w Uhttrange. 

FIWBU fi. s. [frnm feu fire, Fr.] Tne 
mmter or aliment of fire* 

Thiiahall be burning end fuel of Are. It. lx. 5. 
Iliis spark prore a raging Arp, 

If sriiid tlidjkel be brought tu fe^ it with. Shak 
Aluv'd b^ charms, «.ith them ^our love may 
cease : 

And as the^l sinks, the flame decrease. Prior. 
To Fu'el. V. a. [from tlu^noun.l 
1 . 1'o feed fire with combustible matter. 
And j^et she cannot waste by tkls^ 

Nor long endure this torturing wrOfif 1 
For more corruption needless is, 

To fuel such a ferer long. D&nne, 

Never, alas ! the dreadful name 
Tlifit /u€hi the infernal flame. Cowley. 

1 he Juel'd chimney blazes wide. Thornton, 

2. To store with firing. 

Some arc plainly occonoiniral, as that the sen be 
well watered, and well y«e//t(i, ]Vottmi*t Architect, 

FUEILLEMORTE, n.s [Fr.] Cor- 
ruptly pronounced and written philomot, 
Fucil/cfuarte colour {signifies the colour 
of withered leaves in Autumn. 
Fitga'cious. adj, [fttgax, fugacis, Lat.] 
Volatile. 

Fuga'ciousnkss. fi. s, [ fufax, Ijit.] Vo- 
latility ; the quality of flying away. 
Fuga'ci ry. w. s. [fug^^oX.] 

1. Volatility; Quality or^tying away. 

Spirits and salts, which, by theiryugocitt/, co. 

lour, smell, taste, and divers expenmenU that I 
piirpufeiy made to examine them, were like the 
salt and spirit of uriue and soot, Boyle. 

2. Uncertainty ; instability. 

Fugh. iwfc^*. [perhaps from ^to.] An ex- 
pression of abhorrence. Commonly foh, 

A very filthy fellow ; how odiously he smells of 
his country gariick ’ Jugh^ how he stiiiks of Spain > 
Dryden't Von Sehattuin. 

FUGITIVE* a^. [/vgtVi/, Fr, fugitivus, 
Lat.] 

1, Not tenable ; not to be held or detained. 
Our idea of infinity is a growing and jTi^itiue 
idea, still in a boundless progression, that can 
stop no where. Loeke. 

Happmeis, olupct of that waking dream, 

Which we call lira, mistaking t Jhgttive theme 
Of my pursuing verae, ideal shade, 

Naaiotia) good, J>y fiuicy only made. Prior, 

2« Unsteady ; unstable ; net durable. 

3. Volatile ; Apt tpSy away. 

The more tender aua fiigUive parts, the lenpes, 
of many of the more sturdy vegetables, fall off foi 
want of the supply mmi beneath: those only 
which are more tenacious, making a sliift to tuhsist 
without such tecruit. Wo^ward*$ Net. Hilt, 

4. Flying ; running ftom rli^er. ^ 


F U * 

Tlu)ee>ci|iw.<)oMi^j*MU. IfiSon^ 

]^H|t ftom > 0 . 

A WaoaCfitlf : tunni^pite; TagdMnd, , 

Tlie m^t rngiicious turmiae was counlnmpiicedi 
by a fibeikuMy^phlet ox nJuglHve physician. 

^ IVotton, 

FtfoiTiVB. N. i. [firdm the adjective.] 

1. One who runs mm Ua station or duty. 

Unmarried men are beet frietsdf, best roasters, 
best servants, but not always hm subjeetts ; for 
tliey are light to ran away, aaii ahnost all^igt- 
litirs arc of that condUkm. jMCon, 

Back td thy ponidiroeiit, 

False yi/gitiee f and to thy speed afld wiage, 

I^st with a whip of SQOspieiis I 

Thy lingVing. Jllllsn^aPetv Z>mt« 

We uTK^erstand by some /hfUnM^Smit be bath 
commanded 

The generals to return with vidpry, or expect 
A shameful death. Benhom i Sophy. 

2. One who takes shelter undisr another 
power from punishspeut. 

Too many, Mtng men of good iulierUance, are 
fled beyond the seas, where tney live under princes 
which are her majes^’t professed enemies ; and 
converse and are confederates with other tmytors 
and htguivet there abidiag. Sfieimr m fyilmid4 

Your royal highness is too giest aad just, 
either to want or to receive the bmajS <w wel- 
Iious fugiUoet, VpyierL^ 

3. One hard to be caught or detaSned. 

What muse but his can Naturs^ssbemities hk. 

Or catch that airy/ugiUoe, call'd Sflt* Harte, 

Fu'qitiveness. «. s [fkan fitgUive,] 

1 1. Volatility ; fugacity. 

That divers salt, emerging upon the analysis of 
i many concretes, are very volatile, is plain from 
{ tlie fugUwenm of salt and of barti^urn attending 
^ ill distillation. Jhyle,\ 

\ 2. Instability ; uncertainty. 

FUGUE, n, s, [Fr. from fuga, Lat.] In 
musick, some point consisting of four, 
five, six, or any other number of notes 
begun by some one single part, and then 
seconded by a third, fourth^ fifth and 
sixth part, if the composition constats of 
so many ; repeating the" same or such 
like notes, so that the several parts fol- 
low, or come in one after another in the 
same manner, the leading parts still fly- 
ing before those that follow. Harris. 

'ihe reports and fuguet have an agreement with 
the figures in ihetorick of repetition and traduc- 
tion. Tiacon*t Nat Hut. 

I'he skilful organist plies his ^ve and fancied 
descant in lofty Ytigfiei. Milton on Education. 

His volRAt touch 

Instinct through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and pursu'd transverse the resonant 

MtUon. 

Long has a race of heroes fill'd the stage, /K 
That runt by note, and through the gamut ragfij^ 
In songs and airs express tlieir martiu Are, ^ ^ 
Combat in trills, and in a Jugne expire. dMPkou*' 

Fu'lciment. fl. S. 
ftopi, Lat] That on which a 
which acts or it acted IMdik end, 

as a balance or a le^gjh 

The power that equipofimtot with any weight, 
mult have the same propojtfbn unto it, as diere is 
, batt%t their several distant from the centre or 
^ fitleimcnt. WiUdnt. 

'To Tvhvi'i. to. 

1. T* an till there i.|M room ior more. 
Tlii. senw is now not used. 


F U L 


Sparre up the sons of Troy.Skfl^HfKfVMI mdf f rm . 

2. To answer any ptaphtcf or pi|ps|si^by 


}|**® act, Udff yoi tbu veioca 4,1 the 
wlfle}i ommifl every sebbeth-dey. they 
hlpuAtOml S7. 
The fuiy b^ldjuj^ . 

Then, havwni^nmdp|l^, exulting flies. 


The fuiy b^lUyl^mjeacb oX^'s bh^ * 
Then, havinnrjnmd2|l^, exulting flies. 

And vwiuup^lSaai har^im to the fkieer Vtyd, 
S. To answer anyi^iaMb.^ 

Here natufe seedSj^pdkMhee emU. 

4. To answer any by compliance or 
gratification. 

If on my wounded btoflit thou drop'it a tear. 
Think for whose sak^isw breast that wound did 
bear; 


And faithfully my lut deilres/i^/, 

As I perform my cruel father's win. VtyitsCsOmd. 
5. To answer any law by obedience. 

Love workeih no ill to his neighbour, therefore 
love is tlie fuelling id the law. Bm, aiii. 10 . 
This 1 roy glory accemnt 


My exaltetion, and my whole delight, 

Wat tliou in me well-nlegs'd declarst thy will 
J&J/di'd, which my bliss. MtUan. 

Fulfra'voht. adf. XhU and Jrmxkt.] 
Fully rtored. 

Thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the falfrwghi man, the best endu’d, 
With some suspicion. Shakap, Memy V. 

Fu'liOENCY. n. s. [/tf/gens, Lat] Splen 
dour ; glitter, JHct. 

Fu'lgent. a<Hj, [J^genSf Lat.] Shiniag ; 
dazzhng; exquisHm bright. 

As from a clowd hts futgoni VSeiflk 
And shape sw-bri^ht, appear^d.JMiUliNi'i 
The Diumiimtlon is not so bright aad fulgm as 
to obscure or exflnguish all percepttbill^ of rea- 
son. More'i Vmud Dial. 

FULGID. adj. [fulgidtss, Lat.] Bhining ; 
glittering ; dazzling.. 

Fulgi'dity. n.s. [from futgid,] Sjfien- 
dour ; tlazzling glmer. Diet, 

Fu'loour. n.s. [fulger, Lat.] Splen- 
dour; dazzling brightness like that of 
lightning. p 

^ow-worms alive proieef A lustre in the dark , 
which fulgour, iiotwitiistanding, oeasetlvt after 
death. Brown. 

When 1 set roy eyes on this side of thli^s, there 
shines from Uieni such an intellectual Jidgour, that 
niethinks the very glory of the Deity becomes vi- 
sible through them. _ More, 

FuLOURA'TION. fl. S. 

The act of lightenjm^l'SIjSP^'^ 

Fv'lham. woidi 

fliy guts, for gourd uitd 
|Pr FWIkom'iRolS, • 

Jjpd high and low beguile the rich and poor Jhok. 

piti'oiNOUS. adj, [/ii/tg*tficttap-fe, Fr. fit- 
Uginosus, Lat.] booty ; smoky. 

Burrage hath an excellent spirit to repress the 
Juliginotut vapours of dusky luelancholy, and to 
cure madness. Bacon 

Whereas history should be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fultginout Inik of 
lies. Nojee/ 

FtfUMART. It. s. [This word, of which 
Skinner observes that he found it only 
in this passage, seems to mean the same 
with hoot.) A kind of stinking ferr^. 

The fichat, ihejvlmmt, and the ferret, live 
upon the face, and within the bowels of the earth. 

IValten’s Angler. 

FULL. a<&-. fpulle, Sax. wl, Out.) 
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F U L 

LRaplete; without vacuity; having no 
space voidk 

Better if an handful with quietness, than both 
the baads full with travel aud vexatien of spirit. 

Eccl. IV. 6. 

Valley fiUlof ci^ots* Itaiah. 

*1^ trees of the Lord are fidl of sap. Pmim, 
Wheit all must futt or not coherent be. . Pope, 

% Abounding in any quality good or bad, 

WHb pretence from Strephon her tc» guard* 

He met her full, butyh// of warefulness. Sidnty. 

You sliould tread a course 
Prettv and fitU of view. Shaketp, Cymbeline. 

Followers* who make themselves as trumpets 
of the commendation of those they follow* 9,reJtiU 
of inconvenience; tiiey taint business througli 
want of secrecy* and export honour from a man, 
and make him a return in envy. Paeon. 

I'hat roust be our cure* 

To be no more ; sad cure ; for who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 

Those thoughts that wander througli eternttv ? 

J^iiton. 

Gay retigion*s/uU of pomp and gold. Milton. 
In that sweet season, as in bed 1 lay* 

1 turn’d my weary side, but still in vain* 

Though /uu of youthful health and void of pain. 

tfruden. 

He is full of w«ti4 which he cannot supply; and 
compassed about with inhrmitiet wiiicli ne cannot 
remove. ^ Tilloiion. 

From yon bright heaven our author fetch'd ids 
fire* 

And paints the passions tliat your eyes inspire ; 
Full of that flame, his tender scenes lie warms* 
And frames his goddess by your matchless charms. 

Granville. 

3. Stored with any thing ; well supplied 
with any thing. 

Full of days was he ; 

Two ages past* he liv'd the third to see. Tickel. 

4 . Plump ; saginated ; fat. 

A gentleman of a full body having broken his 
skin by a fall, the wound inflamed. iVuemanU Surg. 

5. Saturated ; sated. 

I nmJuU of the burnt offerings of rams. ha. i. 1 1 
The alteration of scenes feeds and relieves the 
eye* before it he/uU of tlio same object. Bacon. 

6. Crowded with regard to the imagination 
or memory. 

Every one Is full of the miracles done by cold 
baths on decayed and weak constitutions. Locke. 

7* That which fills or makes full ; large ; 
great in effect. 

Water digcstctli a full meal sooner than any 
liquor. Arbuthnot. 

fi. Complete ; such as that nothing further 
is desired or wanted. 

What reroahit* Jt gods* 

But np and enter now \ntofuU Miss ? Milton. 
Being tried at that time only ' 

gave Jull credit to tliat promise, 

evidence of his fidelity as fast as ocCi 

oflered. ^ Hammond's Prnct. Coft, 

The resurrection of Jisns from the dead 

given the world Jnll assurance of another life.TtA. 

9. Complete without abatement; at the 
utmost dei^ree. 

At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. 

Genesis. 

After hard riding plunge the liorses into water* 
and allow them to <1 ink as they please but gal- 
lop them Jail speed, to warm the water in their 
bellies. Swijt. 

10. Containing the whole matter ; express- 
ing much. 

Wlieri* my expressions arc not so full as his* 
either our language or my art were defective ; but 
where mine are Jailer than his, they are but he 
impressKii’s which the often reading of him have 
left u pm » my though's. Denham 

S 'ould a man go about with never so set study 


the full accomplishment 

Darnel's Civil War. 


hath 


PUL 

to describe such « natural fiirm of tba year before 
tiie deluge as that which fi at present established* 
he could scarcely do it in so fow words, so lit and 
proper, so full and express. Woodwxrd, 

1 1. Strong ; not faint ; not attenuated. 

I did never know so fuM O voice Isiue from so 
empty a hea^ ; but the empty vecsisl makes the 
greatest sound. Shakesp. 

Barrels placed tinder tbo floor of a chamber* 
make all noises in the same moreJuU and resound- 
ing. Maeon*s Nat. Hist. 

Dryden taught to join 

The varying verse, the full resounding line. Pope. 

12. Mature ; penfect 

In tlie stdtanry of the Mamalukes* slaves reign- 
ed over families of free men ; and much like were 
the case, if you suppose a nation, where the cus- 
tom were that after full age the suns should ex- 
pulse their fathers out of their possessions. Bacon. 

So law appears imperfect, and but given 
With purpose to resign them in full tiino 
Up to a better covenant. Milton. 

These thoughts . 

Full counsel must mature. MiUon. 

IS. [Applied to the moon.] Complete in 
its orb. 

Towards the full moon, as be was coming home 
one morning he felt his legs faulter. Wiseman. 

1 4r. Not continuous, or a full stop. 

Therewith he ended* making a full point of a 
hearty sigh. Sidney. 

15. Spread to view in all dimensions. 

'Till about the end of the third century* 1 do 
not remember to have seen the head of a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face : they alw^s ap- 
pear in profile. Addison on Medals, 

Full. n. a. [from the adjective. J 
. Complete measure ; freedom from defi- 
ciency. 

Whew we return. 

We'll sec those things affected to the fuliSkahesp, 
He liked the pomp and absolute authority of a 
general well* and preserved the digniu of it to 
the full. ^ ^ Clarendon. 

Tiie picture of Ptolemy Philopater Is given by 
authors to the full. Dryden. 

Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull* 

Are cmblemi, rather than express the full 
Of what he feels. Dryden*s Pers. 

If where the rules not far enough extend* 

Some lucky licence answer to the Jull 

Th* inteip nropos’d* that licence is a rule. Pope. 

, The highest state or degree. 

The swan's down feather* 

Tliat stands upon the swell at full of tide. 

Neither way inclines. Shakesp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
S. The whole ; the total. 

The king hath won* and hath sent out 
A speedy pow’r to encounter you, my lord ; 

This is the news at full. Shakesp. Hen. IV. 

But what at full 1 know, thou know’si no part ; 

1 knowing all my peril, thou no art. Shakesp, 

• The state of being satiated. 

When I had fed them to the JuU. Jer. r.7. 

. [Applied lo the moon.] The time in 
which the moon makes a perfect orb. 

Brains in rabbits* woodcocks, and calves, are 
fullest in the Jull of the moon. 

Bacon’s Nat. Hist. 

ttLL, adv. 

* Without abatement or diminution. 

ResplJ^'nt all his Father manifest 
Express'd. Milton. 

In the drdiy of place they are ^flill as scrupu- 
lous ; which pf their oriticks limit to that 

very spot of gvoiM^here the play issimposed 
to begin. Dryden. 

A modest blush siw wears, not form'd by art ; 
Free from deceit hisfase, and/uttas free his heart* 

Dryden, 

The mnstjudiciotts writer is sometimes niistakeif 
after all liis care; but the hasty critick, who 
judges on a view, is full as liable to be deceived. 

Dryden 
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Since you majr 

SiMpect my courage, if 1 should not Iqf 
The pawn 1 proffer shall he fiM as Jm. ^ 

2. With the whole eflbct. ^ 

’Tie the peiicfl, Uirown luckily^ upon the 

horse’s mouth to ef press the foam, which the pain* 
ter, with all his skill, could not perform without 
it-^ Ihryden’e Ihfiretnay, 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began : 

From harmony to harmony, 

Through all the compass of the notes it ran 
I’lie diapason closing J'uB in man. Dryden. 

3. Exactly. 

Full in the centre of the sacred wood, 

An arm ariseth of the Stygian flood. AdJ^ton. 

Full nineteen sailors di^the ship convey, 

A shole i/f nineteen dolpliins round her 

4. Directly. 

He met her fuU, but full of warefuliiesi.SidfMy. 
He then confronts the bull, , j 

And on his ample forehead uiiniiig fill, f 

The deadly stroke descending pierc’d the skulk r 

Dryden. j 

At length resolv’d, he throws with all his force 
FuU at the temples of the warrior horse. Dryden^ 

5. It is placed before adverbs and adjec- 
tives, to intend or strengthen their sig- 
nification. « 

Tell me why on your shieM* so goodly scor’d, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady’s head‘d 
Full lively is the semblaiit, though the substanoa 
dead. Spenser. 

1 was set at work 

Among my maids ; Jull little, God knows, looking 
Either for such men or such bu«dness. Shakesp, 

FuU well ye reject the command iiient. 

Mar, vik 9. 

Adam was all in tears* and to his guide 
Lamenting turn’d Li/1 sad. Milton’s Par. Lost. 

You Jull little tiiink that you must be the be- 
ginner of the discourse youisclf. More's Divine Dial, 
Full little thought of him the gentle knight. 

Dryden. 

Full well the god his sister’s envy knew, 

And what her uiiiis and what her arts pursw.Dryd, 
Thera is a perquisite JuU as honest* by which 
you liave the best part of a bottle of wine for 
yourself. Smft^ 

Full is much used in composition to inti- 
mate any thing arrived at its highest 
state, or utmost degree. 

Full-blown, mff- [full and blown.} 

1. Spread to the utmost extent, as a per- 
fect blossom. 

My glories arc past danger ; they’re fulldfUnm : 
Things* that arc blasted, are but in’the bud. Denh. 

Myjull-bloum youth already fades apace ; 

Of our short being ’tis the shortest space ! i>ryden. 

2, Stretched by the wind to the utmost 
extent. 

He who with bold Cratinus is inspir’d* 

With zeal and eijuul indignation fir’d ; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale. 

And steers against it with a full-blown sail. Dryden. 

Full-bo'ttomed. ar/J. [full and bottom.] 
Having a large bottom. 

I was obliged to sit at home in my morning- 
gown, having pawned a new suit of cloaths and a 
Jull-hottomed w ig for a sum of money. Guardian. 

Full-ea'rkd. adj. [full and ear.] Having 
the heads full of ^ain. 

As flames roll’d by the winds conspiring force. 
O'er JuU-ear'd corn, or torrents raging course. 

Denham. 

Full-by'ed. adj. [full and eye.] Having 
large prominent eyes. 

Full-fed. adj. [full and fed.] Sated ; 
fat ; saginat^. 

All as H partridge plump, fullfd^ and fair, 

I’d this image of well bodied air Pope. 


Slie funo’d this image i 
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Full-la'dbn. /odbi.] La- 

den 'till there can be no more added. 

It wei^ unlit that so excellent a reward aiJbe 
Qoipel promises should stoop down, like frutt 
on a/ttU^£sden bough, to be plucked bj^evcrvicne 
and wanton band. TUmum, 

Fullsprb'ad. spread,] 

Spread to the titmoat extent. 

How easy *es, when destiny proves kind. 

With fuUHoread satis to run before the wind ; 

But those that 'gaitist stiff gales laveeringjw, i 
Must be at once resolved and skilful too. Dtyden. \ 

Full-si/mmed. [ftUl and summed,] 
Complete in all its parts. | 

The cedar stretched forth its branches, and the 
king of birds nested within its leaves, thick fea- 
thered, and with fuU^iummed wines fastening his 
talons East and West \ but now tiie eagle is be- 
come half naked. HowtV» Vocal Forett. 

To FULL. V, a, Lat] To cleanse 

doth from its ml or grease. 

FifLLAGE. n, 8, [from full,] The money 
paid for fulling or cleansing cloth. 

Fu'ller, n, s, [Julio, Lat.] One whose 
trade is to cleanse cloth. 

The clothiers have put off 
The spinsters, carders, fulm, weavers. SfudiCip. 

His raiment became saining, exceeding white as 
•now : so us no fuller on earUi can whiten tliem. 

Mar. ix. 3. 

Fu'llrrs Earth, n. i. 

FuMcrs earth is a mar! of a close texture, ex- 
tremely soft and unctuous to the touch ; when 
dry it is of a greyish colour, in all degrees, from 
very pale to almost black, and generally has a 
greenish cast in it. The finest /ul/ers earin is dug 
in our own island. HUCt Mat, Medica. 

The J'ullers earth of England very much exceeds 
any yet discovered abroad in goochicss ; which is 
one great reason why the Eiiglish surpass all other 
nations in the woollen manufacture. Woodtoard, 

Fc/llers Thistle^ or Weed, n, s, [dipsa^ 
cu«.] A plant. 

Fu'llery. fi. s, [from /ullet\] The place 
where the trade of a fuller is exercised. 

Fu'llingmill. n. e. [full and mill,] A 
mill where the water raises hammers 
which beat the cloth 'till it be cleansed. 

By large hummers, like those used for paper 
and JulUngmillt, they beat their hemp. Mortimer, 

Fu'lly. adv, [from full.} j 

1 . Without vacuity. 

£. Completely ; without lack ; without 
more to be desired. 

I’liere are many graces for which we may not 
cease hourly to sue, graces which are in bestowing 
always, but never come to b^fuUif had in this pre- 
sent life ; and tlierefure, wlien all things liere have 
an end, endless thanks must have their beginning 
in a state which bringeth the full and fitud satis- 
faction of ail such perpetual desires. ^ Hooker, 

He fuHy possessed the entire revelation he had 
received from God, and had thoroughly digested 
it. lAKke, 

The goddess cry’d 

It is enough, Xhn fully satisfied. Addiioni Ovid, 

fu'LMlNANT. [fulminant, Fr. /m/- 
minans, Lat.] Thundering ; making a 
noise like thunder. 

To FULMINATE, e.n. [fdmino, Lat. 
fulminer, Fr.] 

1 . To thunder. 

I cannot fulminate nor toiiitruato words 
To puzzle intellects my ninth lap affords 
No Lycophronidii buskins. Tho, Randolph, 

6. To make a loud noise or crack. 

Whilst it was in fusion we cast into it a live 
coal, which presently kindled It, and made it boil 
and flash for a pretty while : after which we cast 
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in another glowing coal, whidi made it fiUmmate 
afresh. Boyle, 

In daropf one Is called the suffbeating. and the 
other ^efulmmatmg damp. Woodward** Nat, Hlu, 

S. To issue out ecdesiastical censures. 

To Fu'lminate. e.a. To throw out as 
an object of terrour. 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here 
in England, as now yufmiftatea; so this constitution 
is out of use among us in a great measure. Aylife, 

Fulmina'tion. n, s. [fulminatio, Lat. 
fulmination, Fr. from fulminate,] 

1 . The act of thundering. 

2. Denunciations of censure. 

The fuUninatumi from the Vatican were turned 
into riaicule. Aylife** Parergon, 

Fu'lminatory. adu [ /u/oif itetis, Lat. 
from fulnUnalta] Thundering ; striking 
horror. 

Fu'lness. n.s, [from full.} 

1. The state of bemg filled so as to have 
no part vacant. 

Your heave-offering shall be reckoned the ful- 
ness of the winepress. Numb, xviii. 27. 

liCt the sea roar and theyufness thereof. Deut. 

To the houses I wished nothing more than safe- 
ty, fulness, and freedom. King Charles. 

2. The state of abounding in any quality 
good or bad. 

3. Completeness ; such as leavea nothing 
to be desired. 

Y our enjoyments are so complete, 1 tarn wishes 
into gratulations, and congratulating their fidneu 
only wish their continuance. South, 

4. Completeness from the coalition of 
many parts. 

The king set forwards to Londoa, receiving 
the acclamations and applauses of the (leople as he 
went ; which indeed were true and unfeigned, as 
might well appear in the very demonstration and 
Julness of the cry. Bacon** Henry VII, 

5. Completeness ; freedom from deficiency. 

In thy presence is fulneu of joy. Psalms, 

He is the half part of a blessed man, 

I^ft to be finished by such as she , 

And she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose/ Illness of perfection lies in him. Shakesp, 

G. Repletion ; satiety. 

I need not instance in the habitual intemperance 
of rich tables, nor the evil accidents and effects 
of fulness, pride and lust, wantonness and soft- 
ness. Taylor** Rule rf Living Holy, 

7. Plenty ; wealth. 

To lapse in fulness 

Is sorer than to lie for need ; and falshood 
Is worse in kings tb|n heggnrs. Sliakcsp. Cymbeline, 

8. Struggling perturbation ; swelling in 
the mind. 

A principal fruit of friendship is the ease and 
discharge ot the fulness of the heart, which passions 
of ail kinds do cause and induce. Bacon's Essays. 

9- Largeness ; extent. 

I'here wanted the Rubiest of a plot, and variety 
of characters to furiu it as it ought; and perhaps 
something might have been added to the beauty 
of the style. Drydeo* 

JO. Force of sounds such as fills the ear; 
vigour. 

'i'his .sort of pastoral derives alniost Hf whole 
beauty from a natural ease of thought mid •mootli* 
ness of verse ; whereas that of most other kinds 
consists in the strength and f s fbia m of both. Pope. 

FU'LSOME. [from pulk, Sax. foul.] 

I . Nauseous ; offensiv<L 

He that Wings fulsome o^cts to my view. 

With nauseous iina^s my nincy fills, 

And all goes down like oxymel of squills. Roscom, 

Now half the youth of Europe are in arms. 

How fulsome must H be to stay behind. 

And die of rank diseases boro at home I Otway. 


2. Rank ; gross : to tlie smell. 

White satyriun is of a dainty smell, if Ihe plant 
putt forth white flowers only, and those not thin 
or dry, they are commonly of rank and fulsome 
smell. Baton, 

3. Lustful. 

He stuck them up before the fulsome ewes.Shak. 

4. Tending to obscenity. 

A certain epigram, which is ascribed to the em- 
peror, is more/ulfome than any passage 1 have 
met with in our poet. Dryden, 

Fu'lsombly. adv, [from fulsome,] Nau- 
seously ; rankly ; obscenely. 

Fu'lsomeness. n. $• [from fulsome,} 

1 • Nauseousness. 

2. Rank smell. 

3, Obscenity. 

No decency is considered, uofulsomeness is omit- 
ted, no venom is wanting, as far as dulness can 

I supply it. Ikyden, 

Fg'mado. n.s, [fumuSfl^eX,] A smoked 
fish. 


Fish that serve for the hotter countries, they 
used at first to fume, by hanging them upon long 
sticks one by one, drying them with the smoke or 
a soft and continuaj fire, from which they pur> 
chased the name of fumadoet. Carew, 

Fg'mage. ft. s, [from fumus, Lat,] Hearth- 
money. Diet, 

Fi/matory. n, s. [fumaria, Lat. fume- 
terre, Fr.] An herb. 

Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rnnk fumatcry. 

Doth root upon. ^akesp. Henry V. 

To FU'MBLE. V. n, [fommeUn, DutJ 

1. To attempt any thing aukwnrdly or un- 
gainly. 

Our mechanick tbeists will have their atom* 
never once to hnyefumltUd in tiiese their motions, 
nor to have produced any inept system.Cudtoert/i. 

2. To puzzle ; to strain in perplexity. 

Am not 1 a friend to help you out ? You would 
have heen Jumbling half an hour for this excuse. 

Dryden*s SparUsh Fryor, 

8. To play childishly. 

1 saw iiirn/tniftle with the sheets, and play with 
flowers, and smile upon his finger's end. Skakesp. 

To Fu'mble. V. a. To manage aukwardly. 

As many farcwels as be stars in heav'n. 

With distinct breath and consign’d kisses to them, 
lie fumbles up all in one loo^^ adieu. Shahsjf. 

His creasy bald patt choir 
Came fumbling o’er the beads, in such an agony 
I'hey told ’em false for fear. Dryd. l^an, Fryar, 


Fu'mblkr. n, 8, [from fumble.] One who 
acts aukwardly. 

Fu'mblingly. adv, [from fumble.] In 
an aukward inanner..,,. |ri lll>« >i^ 

Fume. n. «. [/um6e, 

\, Smoke, 

y h vmJahWg fires awhile themselves consume ; 
JjjfWStrbvgOi, Kke Turks, forc’d on to win or die, 
jlnfctey first lay tender bridges of their yisme, 

/Ann o’er the breach in unctuous vapours fiy.Dryd. 
Jk. Vapour ; any volatile parts flying away. 

^ve is a smoke rais’d with the fume of sighs * 
Being purg’d, afire sparkling in lovers’ e\cs.Shak. 

It were good to try the taking of Jumes'by pipes, 
as they do in tobacco, or other things, to drv .tml 
comfort. Bacon. 

In Winter, when the heat without is 1. bie.iin 
becomes so far condensed as to be visible, fl(7WJiig 
out of the roeuth in form of a jumc, or criiNsei 
vapour ; and may, by projier vessels s‘‘t in a 
strong freezing mixture, be cijllccled in a 
derable quantity. lIWuwd. 

3, Exhalation from the stomach. 


The fumes of drink discompose and stupify the 
brains of a man overchaiged with it. ^ South. 

Plung’d in sloth we lie, and snore supine. 

As fill’u witli^amef of undigested wine. Dryden. 
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Pow’r, like new wine, does your weak brain 
surprize. 

And its iiiad/umei in your discourses rise ; 

But time Ihesc yielding Yapours will remove 
Mean while I’ll taste ino sober joys of \o\e,Dryd, 

4. Rage ; heat of mind ; passion. 
*y\wJ\me$of bis passion do really intoxicate and 

confound his judging and discerning faculty. Sout^. 

5. Any thing unsubstantial. 

When Duncan is asleep, his two chamberloiiis 
VVill 1 vvith winu and wassel so convince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain. 

Shall be a fume. Shakesp. Machelh 

6. Idle conceit ; vain imagination. 

Plato’s great year would have some effect, not 

in renewing the state of like iudivitluals ; for that 
is the Jiimc of those, that conceive the celestial 
bodies have more accurate itiilucnce upon these 
things below, than they have, but in posa.Bucan, 
'I t) lay aside all that may seem to nave a 
and fancies, and to speak solids, i 
with Spain is a mighty work. Baeltn, 

1 0 Fume. r. w. [fumer, Yt.fumo, Lat] 

1. To smoke. 

Their pray’rs pass’d 
Dimensionless through hcav'nly doors ^ then clad 
With incense, wheie the golden nltarfum'd 
Dy the great intercessor ; came in sight 
Leforc their father’s throne. Miltons Par. Lost. 

From thence iho Jutmn^ trail began to spread, 
And l.nnbent gloiies danc’d about her bcad.Dryd. 

Strait hover round tlie fair her airy band ; 

Some, as slie sipp’d, tUvJmning liquor faiin'd. Poj>e. 

2. To vapour ; to yield exhalations, as by 
heat. 

I’ie up the libertine in a field of feasts, 

Keep his brain Jumiuf*. bhak. Jnt. and Cleopatra. 
SilemisTay, 

Whose constant cups lav fuming to his brain, 

And always boil in each ex tended vein, lloscommon, 

S. To pass awny in vapours, 

Uebave 

No anger in our eyes, no storm, no lightning : 

Our heat is spent ’dtu\fum*d awa^' in vapour, 
Before our hands be at work, ffen Jonsons Catiline. 
I’heir parts are kept from JuTning away by their 
and also by the vast weight and density of: 
the atmospheres incumbent upon them. Cheipie. 
The first fresh dawn then wak’d tlie gladden’d 
race 

Of uncorruptrd man, nor blush’d to see 
The sluggard sleep beneath its sacred l>eam ; 

For their light slumbers gentle fum^d away. Thoms. 

4. To be in a rage ; to be hot witli anger. 

When be knew his rival free’d and gone. 

He swells with wrath ; he makes outrageous moan : 


Ife frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground, 
Tht hollow tow’r witli clamours ring around.Drj/d. 

To Fume. v. a. 


I. To SI 

Tl 

first iu 


dry in the smoke. 

“ IT hot countries they used at 

- ^ , „_-j||ing upon them long sticks 

one by one, auu dryitie them with the smoke of a 
>%. Carew. 



soft fire. 

2. To perfume with odours ki 

Shey um’d the temples with an od'rousi 
And oft hf fore the saerrd altars came, 

To pray for him w ho was an empty name. Dryd. 

'lliejummgid the holes with briinstune, garlicK, 
and other unsavory things, will diive moles out or 
liie giound. Mmiimer. 

$, To disperse in vapours. 

The heat will Jumc away most of the scent, 

Mortimer, 

Fu m'et. n. s. The dung of the deer. 

FUME^rfE. n. $. [Fr.] A word intro- 
duced by C(ioks, and the pupils of cooks, 
for the stink of meat 
A haunch of veil ’son made her sweat, 

UnlfHS it liad the right fumetie. Swift. 

FU'MIO. tfdf. [fumidus, L&U] Smoky; 
vaporous. 


FUN 

A crass and/umtdexhalatioti Is caused from the 
combat of the sulphur and iron with the acid and 
nitrous spirits of Brown, 

Fu'midity. n.«. [from Jkmid.] Smokiness 
tendency to smoke. Diet 

To FU'MIGATE. e, n» [Aem fumau, Lat.] 
fumigin% Fr.] 

1, To smoke ; to perfume by smoke or va 
pour. 

Would thou preserve thy famish’d family. 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 

Apd break the waxen wails to save the state.Dryd. 

2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 

Fumiga'tion. «. s. [fumigation Lat. /u- 

migation, Fr. from Jumigate.} 

1. Scents raised by fire. 

Fumigations, often repeated, are very beneficial. 

Arbuthnot. 

My fumiMaiiotihUiVcnvLS, just 
The souls of roses, and red coral’s dust: 

And, last, to make my fumigation good, 

Tis mixt with sparrow's Drains and pigeons blood. 

Dryden. 

2. The application of medicines to tlie 
body in fumes. 

Fu'mingly. adv. [from fume,] Angrily; 
in a rage. 

I’hat which wc move for our better learning ainl 
instruction sake, tnrncth unto anger and cln Ter in 
them : they gfhw altogether out of quietness with 
it ; they answer fumingly, that they are ashamed 
to defile their peas with making answer to such 
idle questions. Hooker. 

Fu'miter. n. 8. A plant. 

Why, he was met even now, 

As mad as the vext sea ; singing aloud, 

Crown’d with rank Jumiter and furrow weeds. Sh. 

Fu'mous 
Fu'my. 


• }adj\ [fumeux-se, Fr. from 
f /time.] Producing fumes. 
From dice and wine the youth retir\i to rest, 
And putT d the fvmy god from out hh breast : 
Ev’u then he dreamt of drink and lucky play : 
More lucky liad it lasted 'till the day. Dryden 

Fun. w. $. [A low cant word.] Snort; 
high merriment ; frolicksomc delight. 

Don’t mind me, though, for all iny fun and jokes, 
You holds may find us bloods good>natur’d folks. 

More. 

Fu'nction. n. 8. [functio, Lat] 

, Discharge;* performance. 

There is hardly a greater difference between two 
things than there is between a representing coin- 
moiicT in iUe Junction of his publick calibtg, and 
tlie same person in common life. Swift. 

2. Employment; office/ 

The ministry is not now bound to any one tribe ; 
now none is secluded from thni Junction o( any 
degree, state, or calling. Whitgijte. 

You have paid tlie heav’ns your /unction, and 
the prisoner the very other debt of your calling. 

Shakesp. Measure for Measure. 

Nor was it any policy or obstinacy, or partiality 
of affection either to the men or tlieir function, 
which fixed me. Fing Charles. 

This doiiblo/i/nction of the goddess gives a con- 
siderable liglit and beauty to the ode which Ho- 
'face has addressed to her. Addison 

Let not these indignities discourage us from as- 
serthifi the just privileges and pre-eminence of our 
holy pssspiton and character. Atterbury. 

Single act of any office. 

WUImut thous Junctions cannot, in 

orderly sort, tetllfcuied. Hooker, 

They have seveim|ifie8and prayers against fire, 
tempests, and e<q|>ed#lly for the dead, in which 
functions they use Mcerdotal gntmenis.StilHngfteet, 

4. Trade ; occupatioKh 

Follow your JuneHMks go, aud batten on cold i 
bits. Shakesp, 

5. Office of any particiilsr partuf the body. 


FUN 

The bodies of men, and other animats, are 
calleatly well fitted far life and motion : and tha 
i^ral parts of them well adapted to iheir parti* 
dolar,/tmctiMu. Bentlefs Sennont, 

6, Power ; faculty : eithar animal or intel- 
lectual. 

Tears in his eyes, distraolion In his aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole Junction tkuiting 
With fbrros to his conceit Shakesp. Hamlet, 
• Nature seems 

In all her JunetionM weary of herself: 

My race of glory run, and race of shame ; 

And 1 shall Miortly be with them that rest, MiltoHt 
W hateyer warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and ilnjunctions spread. 
Imagination plies iier dang%us art, 

Ana pours it all upon the peccant part. Pope. 

Though every human constitution is morbid, 
yet arc their diseases coitsisttnt with tlie common 
functions of life. Arbuthnot. 

Fund. n.d. [fond, Fr. fundoB. bog, Lot.] 

1 . Stock ; capital ; that by which any ex- 
pence is supported. 

He touches the passions more delicately than 
Ovid, and performs all iliis out of his own Jund, 
without diving into the arts and sciences for a sup- 
ply. Dryden, 

Part must he left, a J'und when foes invade, 
And part employ’d to roll tiie walry tide. Dryden. 

In preaching, no men succeed better than those 
who trust entirely to the slock or Jund of tluir 
own re.ison, advanced indeed, but not oveilaid 
by commerce with books. Swift, 

2. Stock or bank of money. 

As my estate has been hitherto either tost iijiqn 

seas, or fluctuating \\\ funds, it is now fixed in 
substantial acres. Addison. 

FU'NDAMENT. n, s, [fundamenium, 
Lat.] T'he back part of the body. 
Fundame'ntal. ailf, [ fundatnenfaUs, 
Lat. from fundament.] Serving for the 
foundation ; that upon which the rest is 
built ; essential ; important; not merely 
accidental. 

lentil this can be agreed upon, one main and 
fundamental cause of the most giievous uar is not 
like to be fakiMi from the eaitli. ^ Raleigh, 
You that will bt less fe.irful than discreet. 

That love the JuntlamenUiL part of state, 

AJorc than ytni doubt the cnargc of it. Shakeip. 

Others, when they were brought to allow the 
throne vacant, lliouglit the snciessiori shtmld go 
to the next heir, according to the funtitmeiUal lavra 
of the kingdom, as if the last king were actually 
dead. Swiji's Kiaminer, 

Gain some general .uidfumhmenUil truths, both 
in philosophy, m luJigion, and inhuman life.^ 

Such we find they are, as can controul 
The servile actione^of our wav’iing »du1» 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will ; 

Their iUs all built on life, that fundamenial ill. 

Prior. 

Yet some there were among the sounder few, 

Of those who less presum’d, and better know, 
Who durst assert the juster ancient cause, 

And here restor’d wit’^s Jnndamcntal Isws. Pope. 

Fundamk'ntal. n.8. Leading prowsi- 
tion ; important and essential part whiefc 
is the groundwork of the rest. 

We propose the question, whether those who 
hold the Jundamentals of faith may deny Christ 
damnably in respect of superstructures and con- 
sequences that arise ffom them. South, 

It is a very just il|hroach, thot there should b« 
so much violence and hatred in religious matters 
among men who agree in ell fundamentals, and 
only differ in some ceremonies, or mera speculati ve 
points. Swift, 

Fdndame'rtallt. orfe. funda - 
fflcato/.] EueptioUy ; originallj. 

Ai i4rtiie b Mstad^maaneiMrfly intellect. 
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FUN 

•o per8p«^tivel^ in the fancy ; $o thatirirtue is the 
force of rea«pD» in the conduct of oar actions aud 
passions to n^gftod aud * ; Qttw. 

Religion is not only useful to civil society, hut 
JundamnMjf necessary to its very birth and con* 
stitution. " BentUtf. 

Uhe unlimited power placed ftnidamentally in 
the body of a people, the legisiHtors endeavour 
to deposit in such hands as would preserve the 
people. Sunft, 

PU'NERAL. n. «. [funus, Lat. funeraiilas, 
French.] 

1. The solemnisation of a burial ; the pay- 
ment of the last honours to the dead ; 
obsequies* 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest. 
Come I to speak in Cffisar*s funeral. Shahe$p* 

All things tliat we ordained festival, 

Turn’d from their office to black ,/urieroi. Shahotp. 

He timt had cast out many unburied, had none 
to mourn for him, nor any solemn /unero/s, nor 
sepulchre with his fathers. S Mac. v. 10. 

No widow at his funeral slwll weep. Sandys. 

The pomp or procession with which the 
dead are carrira. 

1’hc long fun'vaU blacken all the way. Pope. 
You are sometimes desirous to sec ajuneral pass 
by ill the street. imjt. 

3. Burial ; interment. 

May he find Jiis/uneral 
I* til* sand's, when he before his day shall fall. 

Denham. 

Fu'neral. adj. Used at the ceremony 
of interring the dead. 

Our instruments to melancholy bells, 

Our wedding cheat to n sad funeral feast. Shaketp, 
Let such honours 

And funeral rites, as tu his birtli and virtues 
Are due, be first perform’d. Denham* s Sophy. 

Thy hand o'er towns the fun*ral torch displays, 
And forms a thousand ills ten tliousand ways. Dryd. 

Fune'real. adj. [funerea, Lat.] Suiting 
a funeral ; dark ; dismal. 

But if his soul hath wing’d the destin’d flight, 
Inhabitant of deep disastrous night, 

Homeward with pious speed repass the main. 

To the pale sliade/i/nereal rites ordain. Pope. 

Fungo'sity. n. s. [from fungus.] Unso- 
lid excrescence. Diet. 

Fu'noous. adj. [from fungus.] Excre- 
scent ; spongy ; wanting firmness. 

^ It is often empIo>ed to keep down the^tingoi« 
lips that sprc^id upon the bone ; but it is much 
more painful than the escharotick medicines. 

Sharp's Surgery. 

FUNGUS, w.s. [Lat.] Strictly a mush- 
room : a word used to express such excre- 
scences of flesh as grow out upon the 
lips of wounds, or any other excrescence 
from trees or plants not naturally belong- 1 
ing lo them ; as the agarick from the 
larch -tree, and auriculae Judae from elder. 

Quincy. 

The surgeon ouglit to vary the* diet as the fibres 
lengthen too much, are too fiuid, and produce 
fungiuei, or as they harden and produce callosities. 

Arbuthmton Diet. 
This eminence is composed of little points, or 
granula, called fungus, or proud flesh. Sharp, 

FU'NICLE. fi. s. [funiculus, Lat.] A 
small cord ; a small ligature ; a fibre. 
Funi'cular. adj. [funiculaire, Fr. from 
Juniclc,] Consisting of a small oord or 
fibre. 

Fo'nk. n. s. A stink, A low word. 
Fi/rnel. n, s. [infundibulum, Lat. whence 
fundibk,fundle, funnel,] 

1 . An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 
descending from it^ through which li- 


F U R 

quors are poured into vessels with nar- 
row mouths ; a tundish. 

If you pour a f^liit of water upon a bottle, it 
receives little of it : but with a Junnel, and by 
degrees, you shall fill many of them. Ban Jonson. 

Some the loifg^iinnei’s curious mouth extend. 
Through which ingested meats with case descend. 

Blackm. 

The outward ear or auribula is made hollow, 
contracted by degrees, to draw liie sound 
inward, to take in an much as may be of it, as we 
use a funnel to pour liquor into any vessel. Hay, 

2. A pipe or passage of communication. 

Towards the middle are two large^aneh, bored 
through the roof of the grotto, to let in liglit or 
fresh air, Addison. 

FUR. n. s. [fourrure, Fr.] 

1 . Skin with soft hair with which garments 
are lined for warmth^ or covered for or- 
nament. 

December mast be expressed with a horrid and 
fearful countenance ; as also at his back a bundle 
of holly, holding injur mittens the sign of Capri- 
corn. ^ ^ Peacham on Drawing, 

’Tis but dressing up a bird of prey in his cap 
and furs to make a judge of him. V Estrange. 

And lordly gout wrapt up in Jar, 

And wheezing asthma, loth to stir. Swift. 

2. Soil hair of beasts found in cold coun- 
tries, where nature provides coats suit- 
able to the weather ; hair in general 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would 
couch, 

The lion aud the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their Jur dry, unbuimetted he runs, 

And bids what will lake all. SHakesp. King Lear, 

Such animals as feed upon flesh qualify it, the 
one by swallowing the hair or /ur of the beasts 
they prey upon, the other by devouring some part 
of the feathers of the birds th^ gorge themselves 
with. ^ fwy on the Creation, 

3. Any moisture exhaled to such a degree 
as that the remainder sticks on the part. 

Methinks 1 am not right in ev’ry part ; 

1 feel a kind of trenibllng at my heart : 

My pulse uneaual, and my orcath is strong ; 
Besides a filtliy fur upon my tongue. Dryden. 

To Fur. v, a. [from the noun.] 

1 , To line or cover with skins that have 
soft hair. 

How mad a 8i|;ht it was to see Dametas, like 


rich tissue Jun-ed with lambskins ^ 


Sidney, 


Through tatter’d cloatlis small vices do m)|>ear; 
Robes and furrUl gowns hide all. Shakesp 

You are for dreams and slumbers, brother priest ; 
You fur your gloves with reasons. Shakesp. 

2. To cover with soft matter. 

To make lampblack, take a torcii and hold it 
under ibc bottom of a latten bason ; and, as it 
goiweth to be /umd and black within, strike it 
with a featlier into some shell. Peacham, 

Three sisters, mourning for their brother’s loss. 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furr'd with moss. I>ry. 

Their frying blood compelb lo irrigate 
Tlieir rlry 'jurr’d tongues. ^ Philips, 

A dungeon wide aud horrible ; the walls 
On all sides/urr’d with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Ad.twm. 

Fur, adv. [It is now commonly written 
far.] At a distance. 

The white lovely dove 

Doth on her wing her utmost swiftness prosw, 
Finding the gripe of faulcoa fierce not Jwt, mdney. 

Fur-wrought. ac(j, [Jur uadi unruught.] 
Made of fur. 

Silent along (he mazy man^ stray. 

And with the fuT’Vfrmght flj delude the prey. 

Gay’s Past. 

FubA'cious. a4j. [furux^ Lat.] Thievish ; 

inclined to steal. Diet 

Fura'city. ». t. [from furux, Lat.] Dis- 
positton to theft ; thievishness. 


FUR 

Fu'RBELOw. n. 4. A pifce of stuff plaited 
and puckered together, cither below or 
above, on the petticoats or gowns of wo- 
men. I'his, like a great many other 
words, is the child of mere caprice. 

Tn V. Diet 

Nay, oft In dreams invention we bestow 
To change a flounce, or add a Jurbelow. Pope. 

To Furbelow, v.a, [from the noun.] 
To adorn with ornamental appendages 
of dress. 

When arguments too fiercely glare. 

You calm ih(‘m with a milder air ; 

To iireak tlieir points, you turn their force, 

And Jurbebw the [>lain discourse. Prior. 

She was fiounced aud Jurhelowed ; every ribbon 
was crinkled and every part of her garments in 
curl. Addison. 

To Fu'Rbish. v.a. [fourhir^ Vr,] To 
burnish ; to polish ; to rub to brightness. 

It may enter Mowbray’s waxen coat, 

And furbish new the name of John o’Gaunt. 

Shakesp. lUch. II. 
Furbish the spears, and put on tlie brigandincs. 

Jtr. \)vi. 4. 

Some others who furbish up and reprint his old 
enours, hold that the bufierings of the damned 
are not to be, in a strict sense, eternal ; but that, 
after a certain period of time, there shall be a 
general gaol-deiivery of the souls’in prison, and that 
not a farilier execution, but a final release. South, 
As after Numa's peaceful reign, 

'The martial Ancus did the sceptre wield ; 
Furbish'd the rusty sword again, 

Ilesum’d the lon^-forgottcn shield, 

And led the Latins to the dusty field. Dryden. 

Inferior ministers, for Mars repair 
His broken axle-tree, and blunted war ; 

And send him forth again, with furbish'd arms. 

Dryden. 

Fu'rbisher. ti,s. [fourbisseur, Fr. from 
furbish.] One who polishes any thing. 
Furca'tion. fi.s. [furca, Lat.] Forki- 
ness; the state of shooting two ways 
like the blades of a fork. 

When stags pow old they grow less branched, 
and first lose their brow-antlers, or lowest /urca- 
tioTU next the head. lirown. 

FU RFUR, n, #. [Lat] Husk or chaff, 
Bcurff or dandriff, that grows upon the 
skin, with some likeness \johrun.Qtiincy. 
Furfur a'c ROUS. adj. [furfuraems, Lat] 
Husky ; branny ; scaly. 

FUlllOUS. adj> [furUux, Fr. furiosus, 
Lat.] 

1. Mad ; phrenetick. ^ ^ 

No man did ever think 

rious men and innocents to wmker. 

2. Raging ; violent ^ transported by pas- 
sion ifenon. 

Jipitfvailba wise, amaz’d, temi>’rate and furious, 
IXKm and neutral in a tuona'nt No man. 
r Shakesp. Macbeth. 

’ To he f minus, 

vis to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove will peek the ostndge Shakesp. 

Noise, other than the sound of dance or song. 
Torment, and loud lament, awdjuiiotis rage. Milt. 
S. Violent ; impetuously agitated. 

With clamour tlience the rapid cuin driie 
Towards the retreating sea their/wrie/is tide. Milt. 

Fu'riously. adr. [from Jurious.] Madly , 
violently ; vehemently. 

VMiich when his brother saw, fiaugiit with 
great grief 

And wrath, he to him leapt /wnoKs/i/. Fairy Queen. 

^ They observe countenance to attend the prac- 
tice ; and this carries them on Uirwmly to that 
which of themselves they are inclitied. South. 

She heard not half, so furiously si e fiics ; 

F'sar gave her wings. Dryden, 
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FUR 

rv'RiouBNBSs« fi. f. [from furioui,^ 
Phrency ; madness; transport of passion. 

fo Furl. v. r. [/w/er, French.] To 
draw up; to contract. 

When fortone tendi a stormy wind. 

Then shew a brave and present mind ; 

And when with too induiizent gaies 
She swells too much, titen/un thy sails. Cmeeh* 

F u'rlong. n. $. [paplanj;, Sax.] A mea- 
sure of length ; the eighth part of a mile. 

it a man stand in the middle of a held and 
speak aloud, he shall be heard a furlong in round, 
and that iu articulate sounds. Bacon* 

Coming within a few furlongt of the temple, 
they passed through a very thi» grove. Addioon. 

Fu rlough, n. s. [verioej^ Dutch.] A tem- 
porary dismission from military service ; 
a licence given to a soldier to be absent. 

Brutus and Cato might discharge their souls, 
And give them furhit fbr another world ; 

But we, like^ sentries, are ohligM to stand 
In starless nights, and wait th^appointed hour. 

Dryden, 

Fu'rmenty. n.s, [More properly 
menty or frumety, of frumentum, Lat.] 
Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 

Remember, wife, therefore, though 1 do it not. 
The seed-cake, the pasties, and furmenty put. 

Tuner, 

Fu rnace, n. s, [/f 4 r«M«, Lat.] An en- 
closed fireplace. 

Heat not ufumace for your foe so hot 
'That it may singe yourself. Shakt. Henry Vllt. 

The filling pot is for silver and tlie furnace for 
gold. ^ Proverbi. 

We have also/umocer of great diversities, that 
keep great diversity of heats. Baron. 

The kings of Spain have erected i\WeTsfumace$ 
and forges, for the trying and fining of their^iM. 

Whoso falleth not down and worshippeth, shaH 
the same hour be cast into the midst of a burning 
fiery furnace* JJan, 

A dungeon horrible, on all sides around. 

As one great^/umace, flam'd. Milton. 

To Fu'rnace. r. a, [from the noun.] 
To throw out as spar^ from a furnace. 
A bad word. 

He^maces 

The thick sighs from him, Shakesp. CymheUne. 

To FURNISH, o. a. [fournir, French.] 

1. I’o supply with what is necessary to 
a certain purpose. 

She hath directed 


dly 


How 

Wbil 



from her father's house ; 
tiie ufurniih'd with. Shak. 

tmiri 
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Plato entertained soma of his friends at dinner, 
and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neady 
and costly ^milked. Diogenes came in, and got 
up upon the bed, and trampled it, saying, ‘ 
trample u^ii the pride of Plato. Plato roiJi 
answered. But witli greater pride, Diogenes. 

Bacon's Apephth. 
We were led into another great room, Jumis/ted 
with old inscriptions. Addiion on Italy. 

4. To equip; to fit out for any under- 
taking. 

Will your lordship lend me a thousand pounds 
to furnish me? Shakesp. Henry IV. 

Ideas, forms, and intellects, 

Have^urniik’d out three dilfrent sects. Prior. 

Doubtless the man Jesus Christ isjumhhed with 
superior powers to all the angels in heaven, be- 
cause he IS employed in superior work. Watts. 

6. To decorate; to s^ply with orna- 
mental household stuff. 

I'he wounded arm wouldyumisk all their rooms, 
And bleed for ever scarlet iii the looms. Halifax ^ 

Fu'rkisher. n.s* [fournisstnir, Fr.from 
furnish^] One who supplies or fits out. 
Fu'rniture. ft. a. [/otiBnifurr, French; 
from furnish*] 

1. Moveables ; goods put in a house for 
use or ornament. 

No man con transport his large retinue, his 
sumptuous fare, and iiis rich furniture into an- 
other world. South. 

There ere many noble palaces in Venice ; their 
furniture is not very rich, if we except the pic- 
tures. Addison. 

2. .^pendages. 

By a general conflagration mankind shall be 

destroyed, with the form and all the furniture of 
the earth. TilloUon. 

B* Equipage; embellishments; decorations. 
Young Clarion, with vauntful lustyhed, ' 
After his guise did cast abroad to fare, 

And thereto 'gan bis furnitures prepare. Spenser. 

The duke is coming : see the barge be ready, 

And fit it with sochjumitme as suits 

The greatness of his person. Shakesp. Hen. VIII. 

The ground must he of a niixt brown, and large 
enough, or the burse's /umitiire must be of very 
sensible colours. Dryden. 

Fu'rrier* fi. 8. [from fur*] A dealer in 
furs. 

Fu'brow. n. 8. [puph, Saxon.] 

. A small trench made by tlie plough for 
the reception of seed. 

e Wheat must be sowed above Jurrow before Mi- 
chaelmas. Mortimer. 


'j'lteii piouebs for seed the fruitful/urrouv broke, 
(cn laboured first beneath the yoke. Hryd. 


lis trail , 

That he may furmsh and Imiru^great teachers, 
And never seek for aid out of hlitoslf.,. , Shak esp. 

Thou sUaltJumisk him liberatlj 

Come, tiiou stranger, and furnish a tabl^ Sid 
feed me of that thou hast ready. £ech|l. 

Auria, having driven the Turks from CoroiiC,| 
both by sea ana land, /umukeii tin* city with com, 
wine, victual, and powder. Knolhs's History* 

I shall not need to heap up instances ; every 
one's reading and conversatuiri will suSUcienily 
furnish him, if he wants to be better stured, Luche. 

To give ; to supply. 

These simple ideas, the materiHls of all our 
knowledge, are suggested and Jurnishrd to the 
mind only by these twg ways, seusatiun end re- 
flection. Locke. 

It is not the state, but a compact among private 
persons that hath furnished out these several re- 
mitUnces. Addison. 

Z. To fit up; to fit with appendages. 

Something deeper, 

Whereof perebaoei these are 


And oxen 

2. Any long trench or hollow: as a 
wrinkle. 

My lord it is, though time has plow'd that face 
Witli raany^rrows since 1 saw it first; 

Vet Bm too well acquainted with the ground quite 
to forget it. Dryden and Lee’s Oedipus. 

Fu'brow-weed. If. s. [furrow 2 LT\diWetd*] 
A weed that grows in farrowed land. 
Crown’d with rank fumiter, and furrow-weeds. 

I', Shakesp. 

IR) Fu'rrow. r. a. from the noun; 
, j^pian, Saxon.] 
f To out in furrowa. 

While llie ploughman near at hand. 

Whistles laud. Milton* 

2. To diviSe m long hollows. 

No briny tear^lflkiufTote’d her smooth cheek. 

Suckling. 

The billows fall, wmie Neptune lays bis mace 
On tlie rougii sea, au4,sniooU» its furrow* d face. 

Dryden. 

3. To make by cutting. 

There go the ships that furrow out their way : 
Yea, there of whales enormous sights we tee. WoU 
Fu'rry. adj, [from fur*] 


r u R 

1. Covered with fur; driessed in fur. 

From Volga's banks imperfous Csar 

Iswds forth hisyum troops to war. FsUtm* 

2. Consisting of fur. 

Stretch out thy lasy limbs, awake, awake. 

And Winter from thy furry mantle shake. Dryi* 
Not arm’d with horns or arbitrary mighty 
Or claws to seize iUelt furry spoils in fight. Dryd. 

FU'RTHER. [from forih, not mm 
for, as is commonly imagined; forth, 
further^ furthest, corrupted from /or- 
ihtr, forihest, pop^ep, Sax. Fortkar 
is used by Sir Thomas More. See 
Forth and Farther, of which the 
examples are to be referred to in this 
word.] 

1. At a greater distance. 

2. Beyond this. 

W hat further need have we for witnesses. 

Mat. xxvi. 6$. 

Satan had journey'd on, pensive and slow ; 
Butyurtker way found none, so thick intwin'd. 

As one continird brake, the undergrowth 
Of shrubs and tangling bushes had perplex’d 
AH path of man or beast that pass’d tliat w^. 

Their earnest eyes they fix’d, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 
Now ris'n to work them fur/ ker woe or shame. 

UiUon. 

^ . I may meet 

Some wand’ring spirit, from him to draw 
What further would be learn’d. Milton* 

3. Further has in some sort the force of a 
substantive in the phrase no furthet', for 
nothing further. 

Let this appease 

Thy doubt, since human reach no further knows. 

Milton* 

Fu'rther. adv. [from forth.] To a 
greater distance. 

And the angel of the Lord went further, and 
stood in a narrow place. Numb. xxii. S. 

To Fu'kther. V, a. [from the adverb; 
pop^Jpian, Sax.] To put onward ; to 
forward ; to promote ; to countenance ; 
to assist ; to help. 

Things thus set in order, iu quiet and rest. 

Shall fhrfker thy harvest, and pleasure thee best. 

Tusser. 

Could their fond superstition have furthered to 
great attempts, without the mixture of a true per- 
suasion concerning Die irresistible force of divine 
power. Hooker, 

Grant not, O Lord, the desires of the wicked ; 
flsrther not his wicked device. Ps* cxI. 8. 

’rhis binds thee then to further my dcsijni, 

As 1 am bound by vow to further tnifie. Vryden. 

Fu'rtherance. n. s. [from further.] 
Promotion ; advancement ; help. 

The Gault learned them first, and used them 
only for thejfkrtkeraricf of their trade and private 
business, openser. 

Our diligence must search out all helps and 
furtherances of direction, which scriptures, coun- 
cils, fathers, liisturies, the Jaws ana practices of 
all churches utford. ^ Hooker. 

For gain and work, and success in his affairs, 
he si'eketh /urtkcrancc of him that hath no manner 
of power. Hooker* 

Z Cannot my body, nor blood -sacrifice, 

Intreat you to your wonted furtkeronce? 

^lakesp. Henry VI. 
Tf men were minded to live righteously, to be- 
lieve a God would be no hindrance or prejudice 
to any such design, but very much for tnt ad- 
vancement and furtherance of it. ’Al/otson. 

Fu'rtherer. n. I. [itom further*] Pro- 
moter; advancer. 

That earnest favourer and /urtherfr of God’s 
true religion, that faithful servitor to his pdnee 
and country. Aseham. 
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Fu'bthermobk. adv.\JvirthtrKaAmore.'\ 
Moreover ; besides. 

llib ring I do accept most throkfull;, 

And »o, I pray you, lell him : furthermore, 

I pray you, ufiew my youth old Shylock** house. 

Shakesp. 

Fu'RTiVEe adj. [furtive, Tr.furtivus, hat.] 
Stolen ; gotten by theft. 

Or do they, as your schemes, I think, have shown. 
Dart furtive beams and f:lt)ry not their own, 

All servants to that source of light, the sun ? Prior. 

Fu'runclk. n. s, [furoncle, Fr. fnrun- 
culm, Lat.] A bile ; an angry pustule. 

A Juruncle Is in its beginning round, hard, and 
inflanieci ; and as it increaseth, it ri&eth up with 
an acute Itead, and sumctinics a pustule; and 
then it in more inflamed and psiinful, when it ar- 
rives at its state, which is about the eighth or ninth 
day. l^iie»W7t. 

Fu'ry. n. 8, [furor, Lat. fureur, Fr.] 

1. Madness. 

2. liage ; passion of anger ; tumult of mind 
approaching to madness. 

I do oppose my patience tp his fury ; and am 
arm’d 

'I’o sufler with a quietness of spirit 

The very t\ranny and rage of his. Shahesp. 

lie hath given me to know the natures of living 
creatures, and the luiiesol wild bcasiH. 

Wiid. vii. iiO. 

;l. Enthusiasm ; exaltation of fancy. 

Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with 
a divine Juru inspired ; and her voice would in so 
beloved an occasiiui, second lierwit. Sidney. 

A sybil, that had niimher’d in the world 
The siin to course two hundred compasses. 

In her prophelick^/i/ri/ sew’d the work. Shake*'p. 

Cirealor than Iniman kind sin* seem’d to look, 
And with an accent more than inoital spoke; 

Her staring eyes with sparkling /i/ri/ roll, 

When all the god came rushing on her soul. 

Drydent Mneid. 

4. [From furia, Lat.] One of the deities 
of vengeance, and thence a stormy, tur- 
bulent, violent, raging vyoinan. 

The sight of any of the house of York, 

Is as a fury to torment my soul. Skakewp. 

It was tne most proper place for a fury to make 
her exit; and I believe every reader’s imagination 
is pleased, when he sees the angry goddess thus 
sinking in a tempest, and plunging herself into 
hell, amidiit such a scene of horror and confusion. 

Addiion on Italy. 

FURZ. n, 8. [pipf. Sax. genista spinosa, 
Lat.] Gorse ; goss. 

The whole plant is very thorny ; the flowers, 
which are of the pca-hlooui kind, are disposed in 
short thick spikes, which are succeeded by short 
compressed pods, in each of wiiicli are contained 
three or four kidney-shaped seeds. Miller. 

Carry out gravel to fill up a hole. 

Both timber and/imiu, the turf and ihecolc.Tius. 

For few el, there groweth great store of Jurte, of 
which the shrubby sort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carete^ 

We may know. 

And wlieii to reap the grain, and when to sow. 

Or when to sell theories. Dryden^t Virf^l, 

Fu'RZY. adj. [from furze,] Overgrown 
with furze ; full of gorse. 

Wide through the/urty field their rout they take, 
Their bleeding bosoms force the thorny brako.Gay. 

Fuscation. n. $. [fwcus, Lau] The act 
of darkening or c^curing. Diet 

To FOSE. V. a, \Jmdo,fusum, Lat] To 
melt ; to put into fusion ; to Uqutfy by 
heat 

7b Fuse. r. i>. To be melted ; to be ca- 
pable of beinff liquified by heat. 

Fu'seb. ft. I. [fuseau, Fr.] 

I. The cone round wluch is wound the 
cord or chain of a clock or watch. 

VOL. 1. 


The reason of the motion of the balonce is by the 
motion of the next wheel, and that by the motion 
of the next, and that by the motion of the fusee, and 
that by the motion of the spring : the whole frame 
of the watch carries a reasonableness in it, the pas- 
sive impression of the intellectual idea that was in 
the artist. Hate. 

2. A firelock [from fusil, Fr.] a small neat 
musquet. This is more properly writ- 
ten fusil. 

Fuse of a bomb or granado shell, is that 
which makes the whole powder or com- 
position in the sliell take fire, lo do the 
designed execution. 'Tis usually a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, 
or some such matter; and is intended to 
bum no longer than is the time of the 
motion of the bomb from the mouth of 
the mortar to the place where it is to fall, 
which time Anderson makes twenty- 
seven seconds. Harris. 

Fu'ser. n, 5. l>ack ofabuck. Ainsworth. 

Fii'sinLE. adj. [from fuse.'] Capable of 
being melted; capable of being made 
liquid by heat. 

Culours afforded by metalline bodies, either col- 1 
ii(]unte with, or otherwise penetrate into other 
bodirs, especially fusible ones. Boyle. 

Fusibility, n. s. [from fusible.] Capa- 
city of being melted ; quality of growing 
liquid by heat. 

'fhe aiirients observing in that material a kind 
of metaJlical nature, or at least u fusUfility, seem 
to have resolved it into a nobler use. 

U'otion's Architecture. 

The bodies of most use, that are scmglit for out 
of (he depths of the earth, arc the metals which 
are distinguished from other bodies by their weight, 
fusdiilily, and inalleahicness. JLockc. 

Fv'sih. adj. [fusiie, FT.fusilis, Lat.] 

1. Capable of being melted; liquifiable 
by heat. 

Some, less skilful, fancy these scapi that occur 
in most of the larger Gothick buildings of Kiig- 
land are artificial ; and will have it, that they 
are a kind of fusil marble. Woodwarii. 

2. Running by the force of heat, 

1'lic liquid ore he drain’d 
Into fit molds prepar’d ; from which he form’d 
First his own tools: then, wliat iiiiglit else be 
wrought 

Fusiie, or grav'n in metal. Miltons Paradise IjOsI. 

Perpetual flames, 

O’er sand and ashes, and the stubborn flint, 
Prevailing, turn into a jf'usi/ sea. Philips. 

Fu'sil. n 8. [fusil, Fr.] 

J . A firelock ; a small neat musquet 

2. [In heraldry; from /asus, Lat.] Some- 
thing like a spindle. 

Fusils must be made lung, and small in the mid- 
dle, ill the anticiit coat of Montague, argent 
three fusUs in fesse gules. Peachavx. 

Fu'silier. 11 . s. [from fusil.] A soldier 
armed with a fusil ; a musketeer. 
Fu'sion. n. 8. [fusio, Lat fusion, Fr.] 

I • The act of melting. 

2. The state of being melted, or of mn*' 
ning with heat. 

Metals in fusion do not flame for want of a co- 
pious fume, except spelter .which imuH copiously, 
and thereby flames. Nt^oton*i OptieJes 

Fuss. n. 8. [A low cant word.] A tu- 
mult; a bustle. 

I^d as it befits your stafiou» 

Come to use and application ; 

Nor with senates keep ufim* 

1 submit, and answer thus. 

I FUST. ft. f. [fuste, Fr.] 


1. The trunk or body of a column. 

2. [From fmfe, Fr.] A strong smell, ai 
that of a mo il ly barrel. 

To Fust. v. n. [from the noun.] To grow 
mouldy ; to smell ill. 

FU'STIAN. n. 8. [ futaine, Fr. from fuste 
a tree, because cotton grows on trees.] 

1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cot- 
ton, and perhaps now of cotton only. 

Is supper ready, the house triniin’d the serving- 
men in tiieir new fustian and their white stock- 
ings ^ Shakc.m. 

2. A high swelling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts, or of words 
and ideas ill associated ; bombast. 

Nor win you raise in me combustion, 

By dint r>f Injh heroick /ustian. liudibras. 

‘What tasfmn have 1 heard these gentlemen find 
out ill Mr. Cowley’s odes! In general, I will say, 
tli.it nothing can uppear mure beautiful to me than 
the gtrengtli of those images which they condemn. 

Dryden. 

Fustian is thoughts mul words ill sorted, and 
without the least reldtioii to each other. Dryden. 

Chance thoughts, when govern’d by the close, 
Oft rise to Justum, or descend to prose. Smith. 

Fu'stits. adj. [from the noun.] 

1. Made of fustian. 


1 2. Swelling; unnaturally pompous; ridi- 
culously tumid. Used ofslile. 

When men aigne, th’ gieatest part 
O’ tir contest falls on terms of art. 

Until the Justian sUifl’Ie* spent. 

And then they full to the argument. fludibras. 

Virgil, if he couhl have seen the first verses of 
the Sylva*, would have thought Statius mad in bis 
fustian description of the statin* on the brazen horse. 

Drydeifs Dujresnoy. 

Fu'stic. n. s. A sort of wood brougl|t 
from the West Indies, used in dying bf 
cloth. Diet. 

To Fu'stigate. V. a. [fustigo, Lat,] To 
beat with a stick ; to cane. Diet. 

Fustila'rian. n.s. [from fustp.] A low 
fellow ; a stinkard ; a scoundrel. A 


word used by Shake speart only. 

Away, you scullion, you rampuHiaii, you /urti- 
larian: I'll tickle jour catastrophe. Slidkesp. 

Fu'stiness. n. s. [from justp] Moul- 
diness; stink. 

Fusty, adj. [from fust.] Ill-smelling; 
mouldy. 

Hectur shall have a great catch, if he knock 
out either of your brains : he were an good crack 
ujusty nut with no kernel. Shakesp. 

’I’he fusty plebeians hate 

The large Achilles, at this ^ 

From his deep chest laughs a loud app 


Fr./iili/M, I At] 

I. Tantive; loquacious. 

dfnejvtile person, that luakcth it his glory to 
tell, will do more hurt than many that know it 
thoir doty to conceal. Bacon. 

2« Trifling ; worthless ; of no weight. 

Futility, n.s. [/m/i7i 7^, Fr.from futile.] 

1. Talkativeness; loquacity. 

This fable does not strike so much at the futility 
of woman, as at the iucilhtinent levity of a prying 
humour. ^ VFjtrange. 

2. Triflingness ; want of weight; want 
of solidity. 

Trifling futility appears in their signs of the ao- 
diack,aurl their mutual relations and aspects, wtst. 

Fu'ttocks. fi. t. [corrupted from foot 
hooks. SiiniMT.] The lower timpers 
t})at hold the ship together. 

FUTURE. a4f. [futvrus, Ut. /Elur, Ft.] 
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That wliich will he hereafter ; to come: 
aa, the future state. 

Glory they tung to the mott High ! good will 
To future men, end in their dwellings peace. MiU. 

He sows the teeth at Pallas’s command. 

And flings the future people from his hand. 

AddutmU Ovid, 

Fu'ture. n. $. [from the adjective.] Time 
to come ; somewhat to happen here- 
after. 

'lily letters have transported me beyond 
'I’his ign'rant present time ; and I feel now 
The future in the instant. Skakeip* Macbeth. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is disabled fur the future, or else 
checks at any vigorous uodertaking ever after. 

Locke. 

Fu'turbly. adv, [from future,] In time 
to come. 

This prescience of God, as it is prescience, is 
not the cause of any thing futurekf succeeding ; 
neither doth God*s aforelmowledge impose any 
necessity, or bind. Raleigh. 

Futurition. n. a. [from future.] The 
state of being to be: the condition of 
being come to pass hereafter* 


F U T 

I Is it imaginable that the great means of (lie 

I world's redemption should rest only in the number 
of possibilities, and hang so lose in respect of its 
Juturition, as to leave the event in an equal poise, 
whetliar ever there should be such a thnig or no ? 

South. 

Futi/rity. ». *. [from future.] 

1. Time to come ; events to come. 

Not my service past, nor present sorrows, 

Nor purpos’d merit in futurity. 

Can ransom me. * Shaketn. Othello. 

1 will contrive some way to make ii Known to 
futurity, that 1 had your lordship for my patron. 

Swijt. 

2. Event to come. 

All futuritiei are naked before that All-sceii.g 
Eye, the sight of which is no more liindred by 
distance of time than the sight of an angel cun be 
determined by distance of mace. South. 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee. 

Thou skUrd in fate and dark fiturity. Pope. 

3. The state of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare possi* 
bilities, which never coronieiicc into a Juturity ; it 
requiring such a free, sedate and intent mind, as 
it may be, is no where found but among the pla- 
toniem ideas. Glanville't Scepm. 
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To FUZZ. t. II. [without etymology.] To 
fly out in small particles. 

Fu'zzball. ft. 8, [fuzz and hall.] A kind 
of fungus which, when presskl, bursts 
and scatters dust in the eyes. 

Fy. interj. [fy, Fr. and Flem. Gr. 
vah, Lat.] A word of blame and dis- 
approlmtion. 

Andfy on fortune, mine avowed foe. 

Whose wrathful wreaks themselves do now allay. 

Spenser. 

Fif, my \oTd,fv! a soldier, and afraid? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can cull 
our power (o account ? Shakesp. 

A bawd, sir, fy upon him ! Shakesp. 

But/y,my w and’ring muse, how thou do’st stray * 
Expectance calls thee now another way. MiUtm. 

Nay,/v» what mean you in this open place? 
UnhancTme, or, 1 swear, I’ll scratch your face: 
I.,et go, for shame ; you make me mud for spite : 
My mouth’s my own ; and if you kiss. I’ll bite. 

Dryden. 

Fy, madam, he cried, we must be past all these 
gaieties. Tatler. 
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GAB 

#^1 HAS two sounds, one from the Greek 
r, and the Latin, which is called that 
of the hard G, because it is formed by a 
pressure somewhat hard of the forepart 
of the tongue against the upper gum. 
This sound G retains before a, o, ti, r ; 
as, gate, go, gull. The other sound, 
call^ that of the soft G, resembles that 
of J, and is commonly^ though not al- { 
ways, found before e, i ; as, getn, gibbet. 
Before «, at the end of a won!, g is com- 
monly melted away ; as in the French, 
from which these words are commonly 
derived ; thus, for benign, malign, con- 
dign, we pronounce, benine, malinr, 
condine. It is often silent in the middle 
A; as, might, 'fhe 
Saxon E, jj, iiOins to have had generally 
the sound of y consoniut ; whence gate 
is by rusticks still proiiasiiidlll(||^^ 

Ga'bardine. n. s. [gavardina, ra£] A 
coarse frock ; any mean dress. 

My best way is to creep under his gabardku ; 
there is no other shelter hereabouts. Shake4t.\ 
You call me misbelieircr, cut-thruaC dog, 

And spit upon my Jewish gabardine. Shakitp, 
The knight did strait submit. 

And laid his weapons at her feet : 

Next lie disrob’d his gabardine, 

And with it did hirosdf resign. Hudibrat 

To Ga'bble. r. ft. [gabbare, Ital. gabbe- 
ren, Dut.] 

. To make an inarticulate noise. 

When thou could’st not, savage, 

Shew thine own moaning, but woiild’stgoiibZe like 
A thing most brutish, 1 endow’d thy purposes 
WjUi words that made them known. Shakesp. 


GAB 

Flocks of fowl, that when the tempest roar, 
With their hoarse gahbUng seek the silent shoar. 

Dryden. 

2. To prate loudly without meaning. 

Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but to 
gabble like tinkers at this time of night f Do ye 
make an alehouse of iny lad y’s house ? 

Sitakesp. Tioelfth Night. 

Which made some think, when he did gabble, 
'ill' had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudibras. 

Sueh a rout, and such a rabble, 

Hun to hear Jack Pudding gabble. Swift. 

Ga'bble. 71. 8. [from the verb.] 

1. Inarticulate noiae like that of brute 
animals. 

Not to know what wc speak one to another, so 
we seem to know, is to know straight our purpose : 
chough's language ,ga66leeiiough and good enough. 

^ Shakesp. All's well that ends well. 

2. Loud talk without meaning. i 

Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud I 

Afiioiii; the builders ; each to other calls. 

Not understood. Milton's Paradise Ijost. 

Ga'bbler. 71. 8. [from gabble.] A prater ; 
a chattering fellow. 

Ga'bel. h. 8u [^abello, Fr. gabella, Ital. 
^acel, Sax. a tnbute.] An excise; a tax. 

'1 ne gaiieU of Naples are very high on oil, wine, 
and tobacco. AtUUson on Italy. 

GABION, n. 8. [Fr.] A wicker basket 
which is filled with earth to make a for- 
tification or intrenchment. 

His iNiUtty was defended all along with f^ions, 
8' id casks lm|d with sand. TCnolles. 

Ga'blh. *• #. [gaval, Wel»b ; gable, Fr.] 
The slopiiiS roof of a building. 

Take care that oil your brick-work be covered 
with the tiling, according to the new way of 
building, without ends, which are very heavy, 
and very apt to let the water into the brick -work. 

Mortimer's IluAandry. 


GAD 

Gad. It. 8, [^ab, Sax. gaddur, Islandick, 
a club.] 

1. A wedge or ingot of steel. 

Flemish steel is brought down the Rhine to 
Dort, and other parts, some in bars, and some in 
gads , and tiierefoio culled Flemish steel, nnd 
buiiietimes gad steel, Mojon's Mteh. Pier. 

2. It seems to be used by Shakespeare for a 
stile or graver, [from xab. Sax. a goad.] 

1 will uo get a leaf of brass. 

And with a gad of steel will write these wonU. 

Shakesp. 

To Gad. V. n. [Derived by Skinner from 
gadfly ; by Junius from gadaw, Welsh, 
to forsake ; thought by others only the 
preterite of the old word a 5 aan to go.] 
To ramble about witliout any settled 
purpose ; to rove loosely and idly. 

How now, my headstrong, where have you 
been gadding f 

—.Where I have learnt me to repent. Shakesp. 

Give tlie water no passage, neither a wicked 
woman liberty to gad abroad. EccUs. xxv. 25. 

The lesser devils arose with ghastly rore. 

And thronged forth about tlie world to gad ; 

Each laud they flll’d, river, stream and shore. 

Fail fax. 

Envy is a gadding passion, and wulketh the 
streets, and doth iiotlLeep home. Bacon. 

Gad not abroad at cv’ry quest and call 
Of an untrained hope or passion ; 

I’o court each place or fortune tliat doth fall. 

Is wantunness in contemplation. Herbert. 

Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and desart caves. 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er^own, 
And all their echo’s moan. ^ MUton. 

A fierce loud buxzing breeze ; their stings draw 
blood, 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood.Dry. 

She wreaks her anger on her rival's head ; 

With furies frights her from her native home, 

And drives her gadding, round the world to roam. 

Dryden, 
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There*! an ox lost, and this coxcomb runs a 
madding after wild fi)wl. VEstrangt, 

No wonder their thoughts should be peruetuaTlj^ 
ahiftine from what disgusts them, and seek better 
entertammont in more pleasing objects, after 
which they will unavoidably he gadding. Locke. 

Gadder, n. s. [from ^ad.\ A rambler ; 
one that runs mucn abroad without 
business. 

A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, can seth 
great anger, and she will not cover her own shame. 

Eccles. xxvi. R. 

Ga'ddingly. adv. [from gad-] In a 
rambling, roving manner. 

Ga'dfly. ft. s. [gad and fit/ : but by 
who makes it the original of gad, 
it is called goadjli/. Supposed to be origi- 
nally from goad, in Saxon jab, and fli/.] 
A fly that when he stings the cattle makes 
them gad or run madly about ; the breese. 

The fly called U»e gadjitf breedeth of Hctinewhat 
that swiiDiiieth upon the lop <»f the vintei, and is 
most about ponds. ^ liucons Nat llLtory. 

Light fly his slumbers, if percliancc a flight 
Of ciiigrs gadjlies fasten on the lu'id. Thomson. 

Gaff. n. s. A harpoon or large hook. 

Ainstvorfh. 

(lAFFER. n. s. companion, Sax.] 

A word of respect now obsolete, or ap- 
plied only in contempt to a mean person. 

For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye. 
Excessive sorrow is exceeding dry. oai/’« Fastorah. 

Ga'fflks. n. 8. [gapelucap spears, Sax.] 

1. Artificial spurs put upon cocks when 
they are set to fight. 

2. A steel Contrivance to bend cross-bows. 

Ainsworth. 

To Gag. v. n. [from gaghel, Dut. the pa- 
late, Min shew.] To stop the mouth with 
something that may allow to breathe, 
but hinder to speak. 

He’s out of his guard already ; unless you laugh 
and minister occasion to him, he is gagg\i. 

Shakcjq>. Twelfth Night. 

There foam’d rebellious logick, gagg'd and 
bound. Fofje. 

(lAG. n.s. [from the verb.] Something put 
into the mouth to hinder speech or eating. 

Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 
\\ ith gags and muzzles their soft mouths restrain. 

Dry den. 

Your woman would have run up stairs before 
me ; but I have secured her below with a gag in 
her chaps. Drydcn. 

Gage. n.s. [gage, Fr.] 

I . A pledge ; a pawn ; a caution ; any 
thing given in security. 

He, when the shamed shield of slain Sansfoy 
He ‘•py’d, with that same fairy champion’s page. 
He to him leapt ; and that same envious gage, 

Of victor’s glory from him snatcht aw^. 

fairy Queen. 

There I throw my gage, 

Disclaiming here the kinrlred of a king. 

And lay aside niy hidi blood's royalty. Shakesp. 

There is mv gage, the iiiaiiuul seal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell. Shakesp. 

Ihey from their mothers breasts poor orphans 
rend, 

Nor without gages to the needy lend. Sandys, 

I am made the cautionary pledge. 

Hie gage and hostage of your keej»ing it. Southern, 

But since it w'as decreed, auspicious king. 

In Britain’s right that thou should’st wed the main, 
Heuv*n, as a gnge, would cast some previous thing, 
And therefore doom’d that Lawson should be slain. 

Dryden. 

Ill any truth, that gets not possession of our 
minds by self-evidence or demonstration, the ar- 
guments tliat ran it assent, are the vouchers and 
gage of its probability. Locke. 


G A I 

2. A measure ; a rule of measuring. 

One Judges, as the weather dictates, right 
The poem is at noon, and wrong at night ; 

Another judges by a surer gage, 

An author’s principles or parentage. Young, 

To Gage, v, a. [gager, Fr.J 

1. To wager; to depone as a wager; to 
impawn ; to give as a caution^ pledge, 
or security. 

A moiety competent 

Was gaged by our king. Shakesp. 

He found the Turkish merchants making merry ; 
unto these merchants he gave due salutations, 
gaginn Ills faith for their safety, and they likewise 
to liini. ^ KnolUs^s History. 

2. To bind by some caution or surety ; to 
engage. 

^^V chief care 

Is to come fairly oil* from the great debts 
\\ lu time, sutiietbing too prodigal, 

II.it li left nie gaged. Shakesp. 

n. To measure; to take the contents of 
any vessel of liquids particularly. More 
properly See Gauge. 

VVe shall see your bearinjg. 

— -Nay, but I bar to-iiitiht : you shall not gnge me 
By wliat we do tt»-night. Shakesj). 

To Ga'ggle. V. n. [sfugen, gagelen, Dut.] 
To make a noise like a goose. 

Buds prune their feathers, geese gaggle, and 
crow }, seem to call upon rain; which is out the 
comfort they receive in the relenting of the air. 

Bacon*s ^Uural History, 

May fat geese gaggle with melodious voice, 

And n<*Vr want gooseberries or apple-sauce. 

King. 

Ga'ily. adv. [from gay.] 

1. Airily ; cheerfully. 

2. Splendidly. See Gayly. 

GAIN. n. s. [gfliii, Fr.] 

1 . Profit ; advantage ; contrary to loss. 

But what things were gain to me, those 1 

counted loss for Christ. Phil iii. 7. 

Besides the purpose it were now, to teach how 
victory should be used, or the gains thereof com- 
municated to the general consent. Raleigh. 

Havnek and spoil, and rutti are my gain. Milton. 

It is ill praise of men as in gettings and gains; 
for light gains make heavy purses ; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come hut now and 
then. Bacon's Essays. 

I'his must be made by some governor upon bis 
own private account, who has a great stock that he 
is content to turn that way, ana is invited by the 

1 gains. I'emple. 

Compute the gains of his uiigovern’d zeni, 

III suits his cloth the praise of railing well. 

Dryden. 

Folly fights for kings or dives for gain. Pope. 

2. Interest ; lucrative views. 

That, sir, which serves for goi/i, 

And follows but fur form, 

V\ ill puck, when it begins to rain, 

And leave thee in the storm. Shakesp. 

3. I Inlawful advantage. 

Did 1 make a gain of you by any of them whom 
I sent unto you ? 2 Cor, xii. 17. 

If piidc, if envy, if the lust of gain, % 

If mad ambition in thy bosom reign, > 

'J’hou boaxt'st, alas ' tliy sober sense in vain. I 

Fitzgerald, 

4. Overplus in a comparative computa- 
tion ; any thing opposed to loss. 

To Gain. v. a. [gagner, Fr.] 

1 . To obtain as profit or advanti^. 

Egypt became a gained ground by the muddy 
and liiiieous matter brought down by tbe Nilus, 
which settled by degrees into a Ann land. 

Bnnen’s Fu^. Err. 

I le gains, to live at Man, 

Higher dem'ee of life. Milton. 

What reinforcement we may gain from 
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2* To win ; not to lose. 

A leper once ha lost, and gain'd a king. Milton. 

3. To have the overplus in comparative 
computation. 

If you have two vessels to fill, and you empty 
one to fill the other, you gam nothing by that. 

Burnet* s Theory oj the FMrth. 

4. To obtain ; to procure ; to receive. 

1 acceptance found, which gain'd 
This answer from the gracious voice divine. 

Milton. 

Tliat side from small reflexion gains 
Of gliinm’ririg air, less vex'd with tempest loud. 

Milton. 

If such a tradilitm were endeavoured to be set 
on foot, it is not easy to imagine how it should at 

I first gam entertainment ; but much more difficult 

I to conceive however it should come to be univer- 

I sally propagated. Tillatson's Sermons. 

I For fame with toil we gain, but lose with case, 
Sure some to vex, but never all to please. Pope. 

5. To obtain increase of any thing allotted. 

I know that ye would gain the time, because \e 

see tbe king is gone from me. Dan. ii. 8, 

0. To obtain whatever, good or bad, 

Vc should not have loosed from Crete, and have 
gained this harm and loss. Acts, xxvii. 2t. 

7. To win against opposition. 

They who were sent to the other pass, after a 
short resistance, gained it. ^ Clarendon. 

Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws. 

And only gains the wealthy client's cause. 

Dryden' s Ptrs 

O love! for Sylvia let megain the prize. 

And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. Pope. 

8. To draw into any interest or party. 

Come, with presents, laden from the port, 

To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryden. 

If Pyrrhus must be wrought to pity. 

No woman does it better than yourself : 

If you gain him, I shall comply of course. 

A. Philips. 

9. To obtain as a wooer. 

j He never shall find out fit mate, but such 

I As some misfortune brings him, or mistake, 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 
'rhrough her perverseness, but shall see her gam’d 
By a wr worse. Milton. 

10. To reach ; to attain. 

The West still glimmers with some streaks of day: 
Now spurs the latcd traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. ^ Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Death was the post, which I almost did gain: 
Shall 1 once more be tost into the main ? iValler 
Sun 1 sound his praise 

III thy eternal course, both when thou climh’ht 
And when high noun hast gain'd, and wlien thou 
fali’st. Milton. 

We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troublesome march to gain the top of it. 

Addison on Italy. 

Thus sav’d from death, thcy^^^Mi Ui«.^litstun 
shores, 

With shatter’d vessels and disabled oan* Pope 

11. To gain over* To draw to another 
pasQF or intereat. 

^bc court of Hauover should have endeavoured 
to gain over those who were represented as their 
enemies. Sn iH. 

To Gain. v. n. 

1. To grow rich; to have advantage; to 
be advanced in interest or happino^?*?. 

Thou hast taken usury and increase, iind tJuni 
hast greedily gained of thy neighbours !>> r\i >r 
lions. Lsek. xxi:. 

2. To encroach ; to come forward by de- 
grees: with on. 

When watchful herons leave their watry stand, 
And mounting upward with erected fli|y[lit, 

Gain an the skies, and soar above the siglit. 

Dryden' s f ogd 

So on the land, while here the oceaii gams. 

In other parts it leases w ide sandy plains. 7 opc. 
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3. To get ground; to prevail against: 
with on. 

The English have not only etnned upon the Ve- 
netians in the Levonti but liavc their cloth in 
Venice itself* Adduon, 

4. To obtain influence with: with on. 

My good behaviour had gamed so far on the em- 
peror, that I began to conceive hopes of liberty, j 

St^h 


GAL 

It was full matter of conviction to all gainsayers, 

liamnumd. 

Others sought themselves a name by being his, 
gainsaying, but failed of their pm pose. Fell, \ 

'Gainst, prep, [for against.] See 
Against, 

Tremble, ye nations ! who, secure before, 
Laugh’d at those arms, that *gaintt ourselves we 


GAL 

A brown, for which heaven would disband 
The gaUuty, and stars be tann'd. C le a v eUm i , 

Several lights will not be seen. 

If there he nothing else between; 

Men doubt, because (hey stand so thick i'th’iky. 
If those be stars (hat panit the gcUaxy, Cowley. 

We dare not undertake to shew what advantage 
is brought to us by tliose innumerable stars in the 
galaxy. Bentley. 


Gain. <wfo'. [an old word now out of use. j 7b Ga'instand. ».a. [g-ainsf and stand.] 
Handy; ready: dexterous. To withstand ; to oppose; to resist. A 

Preface to the Aecidenee. proper word, but not in use. 

n Love proved himself valiant, that durst with 

Gainer. n,S. [fro gatn.J One who the sword of reverent duty goh«tom/ the force of 
receives profit or advantage. so munv enraged desires. Sidney. 

The client, besides retaining a clear conscience, GAllllSH. adi. [Teppian to dress fine, 
is always agaimr, and by no means can be at any t 'i/ o 


GA'LBANUM. n. 


Joss, as secitic, if the composition beoverhard, he i ^ ^ i i 

may relieve himself by recourse to his oath. Bacon. I *• ^AUdy ; showy ; Splendid ; tine. 


If what 1 get in emnire 
I lose in fame, J think myself no gainer. 

Deidiarh's Sojihy. 

He that loses any thing, and gets wisdom by it, 
is a gainer by the Toss. L'Fm range. 

trade, we are as great gainers by the roTn- 
inodltles of other countries as of our own nation. 

Addison's Freeholder. 

Ga'inful. adj. [gain and full.] 

\. Advantageous; profitable. 

He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with (he 
luscious proposal of some gainful purchase, soma 
rich match, or advantageous piojcct. South. 

2. Lucrative ; productive of money. 


Three or four will outrage in apparel, huge hose, 
monstrous liats, and gatrisk colours. ^ Ascham. 

I call’d tliee then pi or shadow, painted queen. 
The presentation of but what 1 was ; 

A mother, only mock d with two fair babes ; 

A dream of wfint thou wast, ugairish flag. 

To be the aim of every dangerous shot. Shakesp. 

There in close covert by some brook. 

Where no profancr eye may Ituik, 
f Ii<le me fiom day’s gaiiish e\e. Milton. 

2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. 

Fame and glory tiaiisport a man out of himself; 
it makes the mind loose and gatrish, scatters the 
spirits, and leaves a kind of dissolution upon ail 
the faculties. South. 


We meet with gedbanum sonietimes in loose 
granules, called drops of tears, which is the purest, 
and sonietimes in large musses. It is soft, like 
wax, and ductile between the fingers; of a yek 
lowish or reddish colour: its .smell is strong and 
disagreeable. It is of a middle nature between a 
gum and a resin, being inflammable as a resin, and 
^luble in water as a gum, and will not dissolve 
in oil as pure resins do. It is the produce of an 
umbelliferous plant. Jlill. 

It yielded indeed a pleasant odour, like the best 
myrrh ; as galbanum, Eccles. xxiv. 15. 


Nor knows he care. Drydcn. Ga'IRISHNESS. n. «. ffrom gairish.^ 

Maro s muse commodious precepts gives, a ^ 

structive to the swains, nor wholly bent 1. Finery ; flaunting gaudincss. 


Instructive to the swains, nor wholly bent 
On what h gainful: sometimes she diverts 
From solid counsels. Philips. 

Ga'in FULLY, adv. [From gainful.] Pro- 
fitably ; advantageously. 

Gain FULNESS, n. s. Ffrom gainful.] 


es she divcrts^^^^^ 2. Flighty or extravagant joy. 

. ^ 71 p ’ bet your hope be without vanity, or gairishness 
.J rro- of spirit, but sober, grave, and silent. Taylor. 

Gait. n. s. [gat, Dut.] 

[ rom gainful.] j Away: vts, gang your gait. 

, ^ Good youth, address thy gmt unto her ; j 

Qtnst and girr.] Be not denied access, stand at her door. Shakesp. 


That scarce thy legs uphold thy feeble 


ft-ofit; advantage. ' “ ' - ^:„7v;u0r;ffifh7;frt:,..er 

GA ingiving, n. S. [ gainst and girr.] Be not denied access, stand at her door. 

The same as misgiving; a giving against; 2. March; walk, 
as gainsaying which is still in use. is Nought regarding, they kept on their gaiV, 

And all her vain allurements did forsake. Fai] 

S^ing against, or contradicting. Tliou art so lean and meagre waxen late, 

It is but foolery ; but it is such kind of gahigiv^ That scarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gwi 
ing as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. jfy 

^ , J. rx* • SJmkcp). Hamlet. 3 ^ manner and air of walking. 

G A IN LESS, a^f, [from gam.] Onprofit- Great Juno comes ; I know her by her 
able ; producing no advantage. 

Ga'INLESSNESS. n. S. [from gainless.] He had in his person, m his aspect, the 

Aace of a great man, which he preserve! 

Unprofitableness; want of advantage. gait and motion. Ci 

The parallel holds too in the gainlessness as well A third, who, by his gait 

as laboriousness of the work : miners, buried in And fierce demeanour, seems the prince c 

earth and darkness, were never the richer for all 

the ore they digged ; no more is (he insatiable Leviathans 

raiser. Decay Piety. Wal lowing, unw icldy, enormous in their i 


dac/uiTH* myrrh ; as ga/ftanu/a. lice/cs. xxiv. 15. 

queen, Gale. 71. s. [gahling hasty, suddrn, Ger- 
man.] A wind not tempestuous, yet 
® * stronger than a breeze. 

Shakesp. What happy gale 

Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona.^ Shak. 
Winds 

Milton. gentlest gale Arabian odours fann’d 

From tlieir soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells, 
• Milton. 

iimsell : Fresh gales and gentle air. Miltm. 

.crs tile Umbria’s green retreats, 

^*2^ /A Where western gales eternally reside. Addison. 

ooutn. Ga'leated. aelj. [galeafus, Lat.] 

’ I. Covered as with a helmet. 

A galeated eschinus copped, and in shape some- 
what mure cuuick than any of the foreiroing. 
Tishness Woodivai <l an Fossils. 

Taylor. 2. [In botany.] Such plants a.s bear a 
flower resembling an helmet, as the 
monkshood. 

Galeri'culate. adj. [from gahrusy Lat.] 
hakesp. Covered as with a hat. 

Ga'liot. n. s. [galiotte. Fr.] A little 
airy Q, galley or sort of brigantine, built very 
slight and fit for chase. It carries but 
\ihb. Talc. <>ne mast, and two or three pattereroes. 

It can botli sail and row, and has sixteen 
or twenty seats for the rowers, with one 
pixw- ^ Diet. 

in his Barbarossa sent two notable pyrates with thirty 
rendon. galk>tSt ''^ho, landing their men, were valianlly 
encountered and forced again to their 
i.pii Knolles's History. 


Great Juno comes ; I know her by her gait. or twenty seats for the rowers, with 

He had in bis person, in his aspect, the appem- ^ each oar, Jj 

ance of a great man, which he preserved in his Barbarossa sent two notable pyrates with tl 

gait and motion. Clarendon. landing their men, were vain 

A third, who, by his gait encountered and forced again to their gtfhal 

And fierce demeanour, seems the prince of hell. Knolles s His 

Milton. GALL. n. s. [seala. Sax. galle, Dut.] 


Ga'inlx. sdth [from gam,] Handily; 

readily ; denn’ously. Out of use. 

To Ga'insay. V. a. \^gainst and say.] 

1. To contradict; to oppose; to contro- 
vert with ; to dispute against* ' 

Speeches which gainsay one another, must of 
necessity be applied both unto one and tl^ game 
•u^cct. Hooker. 

Too facile then, thou didst not much gainsay; 


Nay, didst permit, approve, and fair dismiss. 

2. To deny any tning. 

I never heard yet 

That any of those bolder vices wanted 


more is (he insatiable Leviathans 

Decay Piety. Wal lowing, unw icldy, enormous in their gait, 
gain,] Handily ; Milton. 

Out nf iw ‘ describ’d his way, 

* , Bent all on speed, and mark’d his airy gait. Milt. 

;atnst and say.] Gala'ge. n,s. A shepherd's dog. Not 
oppose; to wntro- in use. 

5 against* My heart-blood is well nigh fronie, I feel ; 

)f one another, nmst of And my galage grown fast to roy lieel. Spenser. 
unto one and Gala'noal. n. s. [galange, Fr.] A 

1st not much gainsay ; medicinal root. 

e, and fair dismiss. Milt* lesser galangal is in pieces, about an inch 

or two long, of the thickness of a man’s little fiii- 
ger ; a brownish red colour, extremely hut and 


1. The bile, an animal juice remarkable 
for its supposed bitterness. 

Come to my woman’s breas* 

And take my milk for gall, you murthering mi- 
nisters ! Shakeqf. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. Shakesp. 

This position informs us of a vulgar eirour, 
terming the gall bitter, as their proverb implies 
If s as bitter us gall; whereas tlicre is nothing gust- 
able sweeter ; and what is most unctuous must 
needs partake of a sweet savour. Harvey. 

Gall is the greatest lesolvent of curdled milk ; 
Boerhaave has given at a time one drop of the gull 
of an eel with success. Arbtahnot on Dkt, 


1^‘ss impudence to gtnnsay what they did, 
i'lmn to perform it first. Sduskesp. 

Gainsa'ver. n. 8. [from gatnflay.] Op- 
ponent ; adversary. 

Such as may satisfy gainsayers, when suddenly, 
; d besides expectation, they require the same at 
Oi r liands. Hooker. 

We arc, for this cause, challenged as manifest 
gainsayers of Scripture, even in that which we read 
lor Scripture unto the people. Hooker, 


pungent. The larger galangal is in pieces, about ^ ^ 

two inches or more in length, and an inch in 2. The part which contains the bile. 


thickness : its colour is brown, with a faint cast of 
red in it: it has a disagreeable, but much less 
acrid and pungent taste. Hill. 

Gala'xy* li. f. gataxk, Fr.] 3 


The married couple, as a testimony of future 
concord, did cast the gall of the sacrifice behind 
the altar. Drown. 


ALA'XT. It. t. ffa/oxie, Fr.] 8- Any Aing ext^ely bitter. 

Tlie milkjr way : a stream of light in the ^nd with vo» wnd. 

sky, consisting of many small stars. Though ink bo made of gall. Shakesp. Cymbcline. 


A broad and ample road, whose dust is gold. 
And pavement stars, as stars to thee appear, 

Seen in the galaxy, Milton's Paradise Lost. 


Poisuii be their drink I 

Gall, worse than gall, die daintiest mcattb^ta^. 
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She itUI insults* and you must still adore ; 
Grant that the honey’s much, the gall is more* 

JJrydm't Jmtnal, 

4. Rancour; malignity. 

They did great hurt unto his title, and have left 
a perpetual gall in the minds of the people. 

^^emer on Ireland. 

6. Anger ; bitterness of mind. 

Suppose your hem were a lover, 

Thougn he nefore hud gall and rage ; 

Ho grows dispirited and low, 

He hates the fight, and shuns the blow. Prior. 

6, A slight hurt by fretting off the skin. 
[From the verb.] 

This is the fatalist wound ; as much superior to 
the furiuer, as a gangrene is to a gall or scratch. 

Oovemment of the Tongue. 

7. [From 

Galls or galiiuls arc preternatural and acciden- 
tal tunioiirs, produced on trees ; but those of tlie 
oak only are used in medicine. ^ We have Oriental 
and European galU: the Oriental are brought 
from Aleppo, of the bigness of a large nutmeg, 
with tubercles on I heir surface, of a very firm lex- 
tnrc,nnri a disagreeable, acerb, and astiingent tasle. 
The Euiopcan galls are of the same size, with 
perfectly smooth surfaces ; they are light, often 
spdig;^, and cavernous within, and always of a 
lax. texture. 'I’hey have a less austere taste, and 
arc of nnich less value than the first sort. The 
general histoiy of galls is this: An insect of the 
fly kind wounds the branches of the trees, atid in 
the hole deposites her egp ; the lacerated vessels 
of the tree discharging their contents, form u tu- 
mour or woody case nhoiit the hole, where the 
egg is thus defended from all injuries. This tu- 
mour also serves for the food of the tender mag- 
got, produced from the egg, which, as soon as it 
IS in Its winged state, gnaws its way out, as a|>- 
pears from the hole found in the gall ; and where 
no hole is seen, tlu* maggot, or it.s remains, aic 
sure to be found within. Jt has been observed, 
that the oak does not procliH’C galls in cold coun- 
tries: but tins obseivation shall he confined to the 
medicinal galls ; for all those cxtresci'iicies which 
we call oak-apples, oak-grapes, and oak-coiK's, 
are true galls, though less liim in their texture. 

Hill. 

Besides the acorns, the oak beaioth go/ls, oak- 
apples, and oak-nuts. Bacons Natural Histor'y. 

Malptgl’i, in his treatise of galls, under w'hich 
name he comprehends all preternatural and mor- 
bose excrescences, demonstrates that all such 
excrescences, where any insects are found, are 
excited by some venenose liquor, which, together 
with their eggs, such insects shed. 

Uny on the Creation. 
llie Aleppo galls, wlierewith we make ink, are 
no other timu cases of insects, which are bred in 
them. Derham. 

To Gall. r. a. [f^aler, Fr.] 

1. To hurt by frettinpr the skin. 

ril imich my point 

With this contagion, that, if 1 gall him slightly, 

It may be death. Shakesp. HarnUt. 

His yoke is easy, when by us embrac’d ; 

But loads and galls, if on our necks 'tis cast. 

Denham. 

A carrier, when he would think of a remedy for 
h\» galled horse, begins with casting his eye upon 
all {nines. Locke. 

On the monarch's speech Achilles broke, 

And furious thus, and interrupting spoke. 

Tyrant, 1 wicll deserved tliy galUng cliaiii. Pope. 

2. To impair ; to wear away. 

He dotn object, I am too great of birth ; 

And that niy state being galled with my esmence, 

T seek to heVil it only by Ids wealth. Shakesp. 

If it should fall down in a continual stream like 
a river, it would gall the ground, wash away plants 
by the roots, and overthrow houses. Ray. 

To teaze; to fret ; to vex. 

In honour of that action, and to gall their 
minds who did not so much commend it, he wrote 
his book. Hooker. 

What they seem contented with, even for that 
very cause we rc|cct ; and ther** is nothing but it 


»pleasath us the better, If we espy that it galleth 
ihm. Hooker. 

When I shew justice, 

1 pity those 1 d<» not know ; 

Which a dismiss'd offence would after gall. Shak. 

All studies here I solemnly defy. 

Save how to gall aud pinch this Huiinghroke. 

ShJte^. Henry IV. 

No man commits any sin but his conscience 
smiles him, and hie guilty mind is frequently gallfd 
with the remembrance of it. Tillotson. 

4. To harass ; to mischief ; to keep in a 
state of uneasiness. 

llie Helots had gotten new heart, and with 
divers sorts of shot fnini corners of streets and 
house-windows galled them. Sidney. 

^ Light deiniiances from afar they throw, 
Fasten’d with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 

Drydens Mneid. 

In our wars against the French of old, we used 
to gall them with our long bows, at a greater 
distance than they could shoot their arrows. 

Addison. 

To Gall, v, w. To fret. 

I have seen you giecking and galling at this pen- 
tlenian tw ice or thrice. Shakesp. 

GA'LLANT. adj. [galant, Fr. from gala 
fine dress, Span.] 

1. Gay; well dressed; showy; splendid 
magnificent. 

A place of broad rivers, wherein shall go no 
galley with ours, neither shall gallant ships pass 
there'by. Js. xxxiii. 21, 

I’he gay, the wise, the gallant, and the grave. 
Subdu’d alike, all hut one passion have. Waller. 

2. Brave ; high spirited ; daring ; magna- 
nimous. 

Scorn, that any should kill his uncle, made him 
seek his revenge in iiiatmer gallant enough. Sidney. 

But, fare thee well, thou art a gallant youtli. 

Shakesp. 

A galUvni man, whose thoughts fly at the highest 
game, requires no further insight. Digby. 

3. Fine ; noble ; spacious. 

There arc no tricks in plain and simple faith ; 
But liollow men, like horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant shew and promise of their mettle. 

Shakesp 

4. Courtly with respect to ladies. 

He discoursed, how gnllant and how brave a 
tiling it would he for his highness to make a j‘mr- 
ncy into Spain, and to fetch home his mistress. 

Clarendon. 

When first the soul of love is sent abroad, 

The gay troops begin 

In gallant thought to plume tlicir painted wings. 

Thomson, 

Ga'llant. n. s. [from the adjective.] 

1. A gay, sprightly, airy, splendid man. 

The new proclamation. 

—What is't for ^ 

—The reformation of our travell’d gallants. 

That flil the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. 

Shakesp. 

The gallants and lusty youths of Naples came 
and oflered themselves'unto Vastius. ^ Kmdles. 

The gallants, to protect the lady’s right, 

Their fiuicliiuns brandish’d at the grisly spright. 

Ihyden. 

Gallants, look to’t, you say there are no sprights ; 
But rU come dance about \ our beds at nights. 

• Dryden, 

2. A whoremaster, who caresses women 
to debauch them. 

One, worn to pieces with age, shews himself a 
yoxwg gallant. Stakesp. 

She had left the good man at home, and brought 
away her gallant AddM*i Spectator, 

3. A wooer; one who courts a woman 
for marriage. In the two latter senses 
it lias commonly the accent on the last 
syllable. 


Ga'llantly. adv. [from gallantJ] 

1. Gayly; splendidly. 

2. Bravdy; nobly; generously. 

You have nut dealt so gallantly with us as wg 
did with you in a parallel cate : last year a paper 
was brought hen* from England, which we ordered 
to be burnt by the common, hnugman. Siqft. 

Ga'llantry. ft. 8. [gedanteriei Fr.] 

1. Splendour of appearance ; show; mag- 
nificence; glitteringgrandeur; ostenta- 
tious finery. 

j ^ Make the xea shine with gallantry, and till 
'I’he English youth flock to their adiniraJ. Waller. 

2. Bravery; nobleness; generosity. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gal- 
lantry of your principles, will invite geiitlctnen to 
the useful and ennobling study of nature. 

(ilanville's Seeps. Pr^act. 

3. A number of gallants. 

j ^ Hector, Deinhubus, and all the gallantry of 

' Troy, I would liavc arm’d to-day. f^iakesp. 

4. Courtship ; refined address to women. 

The martial Moors, \u gallantry refin’d, 

Invent new arts to make their cliarmers kind. 

Granville 

6. Vicious love ; lewdness ; dclmchery. 

It looks like a sort of compounding between 
virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to he 
viuou.s, provided she he not a jirofligatc ; as if 
theie were a certain point where gallantry encU, 
and infamy begins. Swtjt. 

Ga'llf.ass. n. 8. [galeas, Fr.] A heavy 
low -built vessel, with both sails and 
oars. It carries three masts, but they 
cannot be lowered, as in a galley. It 
has thirty two seats for rowers, and six 
or seven slaves to each. They carry 
three lire of guns at the head, and at the 
stern there are two tire of guns. Diet. 

'J'he Venetians pretend they could set out, in 
case of great necessity, thirty men of war, a hun- 
dred galiejs, and ten galleasses. AdiUson on Itniy. 
My father halli no less 

Than three great argosies, besides two galleasses. 
And twelve light gallics. Shakcf. 

Galle'on. n. 8. [galion, Fr.] A large 
ship with four or sometimes five decks, 
nc/w in use only among tlie Spaniards. 

1 assured them that 1 would stay for them at 
I'riuiduclo, and that no force should drive me 
thence, except I were sunk, or set on fire by the 
S}>(tiiish galltons. Raleigh^s Apology. 

'I'hc number of vessels were one hundred ami 
thirty, whereof galleasses and gaUeons seventy -t«o, 
goocTly ships, like floating towers or castles. 

Bacon's War with Spain. 

Ga llery, n. s. [galerie. Fr, dMved by 
Du Cange from gahria, A 

fine room.] 

I. A ki^ walk along the floor of a 
house^ into which the doors of the apart- 
ments open ; in general, any buildii^ 
of which the length much exceeds the 
breadth. 

In most part there had been framed by art such 
pleasant arbours, that, one answering another, 
they became a gallery aloft from tree to tree, al- 
most round about, which below gave a perfect 

shadow. iSidncy. 

High lifted up were many lofty towers, 

And goodly galleries fair overlaid^, Spenst^. 

Your gallery 

Have we pass’d throu^, not without much con- 
teiit. ^ Shaktrp. 

Tlie row of return on the banquet side, let it 
be all stately galleries, in which galleries let thera 
be three cupoias. Bacon. 

A private gallery ’twixt th' apartments led. 

Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 
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Not Is the shape of our cathedrals proper for our 
preaching auditories* but rather the figure of an 
amphitheatre, with gaiifrifi gradtiall^ overlookina 
eacli other ; for into this condition the (larish 
churches of London are driving apace, as appears 
by tiic many galUrki every day built iji them. 

Oraunt. 

There arc covered gaUeriex that lead from the 
palace to five ditferent churches. Addwm. 

2 . The seats in the playhouse above the pit, 
in which the meaner people sit. 

While all its throats the galU^ extends* 

And ail the thunder of the pit ascends. Pope, 
Ga'lletvle. m. s, I suppose this word 
has the same import with gallipot* 

Make a compound body of glass and galletyle ; 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chulcedon, 
being a stuft* between a purcellane and a class. 

Bacon's Phvs. Rem. 
GA'LLEY. If. s. [galea, Ital. galere, Fr. 
derived, as some think, from galea a hel- 
met, pictured anciently on the prow ; as | 
otliers from the sword-fish ; as 

others from galleon, expressin^j in Syriac 
men exposed to the sea. From galley 
come galleass, galleon, galliot, 

1 . A vessel driven with oars, much in use in 
the Mediterranean, but found unable to 
endure the agitation of the main ocean. 

Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
Of ships, hulks, gatlies, barks, and brigandines. 

Fairjat. 

In the ages following, navigation did evei v 
where greatly decay, by the use of gullies, and sucli 
\'esse|s as could hardly bro<ik the ocean. Bacon. 

Jason ranged the roasts of Asia the Less in mi 
open boat or kind of galleu. Ralcigh*s Histiyry. 

On oozy giouiid \\\ii galliei moor ; 

Their heads are turn’d to sc<i, tiieir sterns to shore. 

Drydev. 

2. It is proverbially considered as a place 
of toilsome misery, because criminals are 
condemned to row in them. 

I’he most voluptuous person, were lie tied to 
follow his hawks and his nonnds, his dice and his 
courtships every day , would find ii the greatest tor- 
ment that could befal him : be would fly to the 
mines and the gallics for bis recreation, and to the 
spade and the matUick for a diversion from the mi- 
sery of a continual uninterrupted pleasure. South. 

GaTley-slave. n. s, [galley and slave,] 
A man condemned for some crime to row 
in the gallies. 

As if one chain were not sufficient to load poor 
men, he must be clogged with innumerable chains ; 
this is just such another freedom as the Turkish 
galietf^slaves do enjoy . Brnmh . 

Hardciiei^a/fey-iiaves despise manumission. 

i-^fcai/ fj Piety. 

The aat^ fHitly dasli against the shore, 
b locks quit the plains, and galley-slaves their oar. 

Garth. 

Ga'lliard. n. s, [gaiitarilf PRkMapTied 
to be derived from tbe GaumnltiY/ ge- 
nius, and 

1 . A gay, brisk, lively man ; a fine fellow. 

.Selticn is a galliard by himself. Cleavehftd. 

2. An active, nimble, sprightly dance. It 
is in both sense.s now obsolete, 

I rlid (liiiik, by the excellent constitution of thy 
leg, It was form'd under the star of a galliard, 

Shaktip. Tuelfth Night. 
TIi^tc*s nought in Fr.nue 
'I hat can he with a nimble galliard won : 

Y ou cannot revel into dukedoms there. Shahesp, 
If dieie he any that would take uji all the time, I 
let him find moans to lake them oft', and bring 
others on ; as musicians used to do with those that 
daucQ \oo Umy. galbards. ^ ^ Bacon. 

'J he tripJa’s .nul changing of limes have an 
aure iiirnt with (he changes of mntiofi ; as when 
grill /n i time and measure time are in the medlej 
•.f uiiC d.iucc. Bacon 
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GA'LLIARDISE. n. s, [Fr.] Mtrri- 
ment ; exuberant gaiety. Not in use. 

At my nativity my ascunemnt wat the watery 
sign of Scorpius : I was bom ui the planetary 
hour of Saturn, and 1 think I have a piece of that 
leaden planet in me ; I am no way facetious, nor I 
disposed for the mirth and gtdluKrmtt of cun^iany. j 

GaTlicism. n. #. [gaUicisme, Fr. from 
gallicus, Lat.] A mode of speech pecu- 
liar to the French language : such as, he 
figured in controversy; heAe/c/ this con- 
duct ; he held the same language that 
another had held before : with many 
other expressions to be found in the 
pages of Bolinghroke, 

111 English 1 would have gaf/iciam avoided, that 
wc may keep to our own language, and not follow 
the French mode in our speech. Felton on the Class. 

Ga'lligaskins. n. s, [Caligtv Gallo- 
Vasconum, iSAtnMrr.] Lurge open hose. 
Not used but in ludicrous language. 

My galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The Winter s fury, and encroaching frosts, 
by time subdu'd, what will not time subdue, 

An horrid chasm disclose. Philips. 

GALLIMATIA, n, s, [ttalimathias, Fr.] 
Non-sense ; talk without meaning. 

Gallimau'fry. n. s. [galimafrde, Fr.] 

1. A hoch-poch, or hash of several sorts of 

broken meat ; a medley. Hanmer, 

They have made of our English tongue & galli- 
manjry, «)r hodgcpodifC of all other speeches. Spens. 

2. Any inconsistent or ridiculous medley, i 

They have a dance, which the wenches say is a 

gallm‘ai{f ’ry of gambols, because they are not in’t. 

Shakesp."^ Winter's Tale. 

The painter who, under pretence of diverting 
the eyes, would fill his picture with such varieties 
as alter the truth of history, would make a ridicu- 
lous piece of painting, and a mere gallimaufry of 
his work. Dryden's Dujremoy. 

it. It is used by Shakespeare ludicrously 
of a woman. 

Sir John affects thy wife. 

—Why, sir, my wife is not young. 

— He w(joes both liigh and low, both rich and poor ; 
He loves thy gallimaufry friend. Shakesp. 

Ga'lliot. n, 8. [^aliotte, Fr.] A small 
swift galley. 

Barbarossa departing out of Hellespontus with 
eighty gallies ana certain gaUicts, shaped his course 
towards Italy. Kiwlles's History. 

Ga'lltpot. n, 8, [gieye, Dut. shining 
earth. Skinner, The true derivation is 
from gala, Span, finery. Gala, or gaily- 
pot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot paint- 
ed and glazed, commonly used for 
medicines. 

I Plato said his roaster Socrates was like tlie apo- 

I thccary 's gallipots, that hud on the outsides apes, 

I owls, and satyrs; but within, precious drugs. 

Bacon's Apophth. 

\ Here phials in nice discipline are set ; 

Their gallipots are rang'd in alphabet. Garth, 

Alexan(friiius ihouj^t it unsafe to trust the real 
secret of his phial and galliot to any man. Spect* 

Thou that dost iEsculapius deciefe, 

And o’er his gallipots, in triumph ride. Fenton, 

Ga'llon. n, 8, [gelo, low Lat.] A liquid 
measure of four quarts. 

Beat tliem into powder, and boil ihcm lun gallon 
of wine, in a vessel close stopficd. H Iscmans Surg, 

Gallo'on. n. 8. [galon, Fr.] A kind of 
close lace nuule of gold or silver, or of 
silk alone. 

To GA LLOP, r. n, [galoper, Fr.] De- 
rived by all the etymologists, after Bu- 

' d€tus, from aaXwaJnr; but perhaps it 
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cornea from gant all, and loopen to rm^ 
Dut. that is, to go on full speed.] 

1. To move forward by leaps, so that all 
the feet are off the ground at once. 

I did hear 

The gaUoj^iMt of horse ; who was’t come by ? Shah, 
His steeds will be restrain’d, 

But gaikp lively down itie western hill, Donne, 

In such a shape grim Saturn did restrain 
His heav’nly limbs, and flow’d with such a mane. 
When half surprix’d, and fearing to be seen* 

Tbe leacher gallop'd from his jealous queen.Dryd. 

2. To ride at tlie pace which is ^rformed 
by leaps. 

Seeing such streams of blood as threatened a 
drownuig life, we galloped toward them to part 
them. ® 5Wncv. 

^ They 'gan espy 

An armed knight towards them gallop fast* 

That seem’d from some feared fue to fly. Fairy Q. 

He who fair and softly cues steanily forward, 
in a course that points ri^it, will sooner be at 
his journey’s end than he that runs after every 
one nc meets, tliough he gallop all day full 

3. To move very fast. 

The golden sun 

Gallops the zodiack in his glist’ring coach. Skakesp. 

Whom doth tune gallop withal? 

—With a thief to the gallows. Shakesp, 

He that rides post through a country may, from 
the transient view, tell how in general the parts 
lie ; such superficial ideas he may collect in gal- 
loping over it. Locke. 

G A llop. n. s, [from the verb.] The motion 
of a horse when he runs at full speed ; in 
which, making a kind of a leap forwards, 
he lifts both his forelegs very near at 
the same time ; and while these are in the 
air, and just upon the point of touching 
the ground, he lifts l^th his hindlegs 
almost at once. Farrier's Diet, 

Ga lloper, n. s, [from gallop.] 

1. A horse that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better 
to ride than horses for their walk and trot ; hut 
they are commonly rough gallopers, though some 
of lliera are very fleet, Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. A roan that rides fast, or makes great 
haste. 

Ga'lloway. n. 8, A horse not more tlian 
fourteen hands high, much used in the 
North; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a shire in Scotland. 

ToGa'llow. V. a. [agaelpan to fright. 
Sax.] To terrify; to fright. 

The wrathful skies 

Callow the very wand’rers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. Shakesp. 

Ga'llowolasses. n,8. 

I . It is worn likewise of footmen under 
their shirts of mail, the which footmen 
the Irish call gallowgla88€8 : the which 
name doth discover them also to be 
ancient English; for gallogla signifies 
an English servitor or yeoman. And he 
being so armed in a long shirt of mail, 
down to the calf of his leg, with a long 
broad ax in his hand, was then pedes gra- 
vis armaturce ; and was instead of tlie 
footman that now weareth a corslet, 1^ 
fore the corslet was used, or almost in- 
vented. Spenser on Ireland, 

2 [Hanmer, otherwise than Spenser.] 
Soldiers among the wild Irish, who 
serve on horsel^ck. 
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A pttissRiii and mighty pow’r 
Of galltfWgIaiKs and fctout kernes. 

Is raarchuig hitherward in proud array. Shahap 

Ga'llow. ) ». #. [It 18 used by some in 

G a'llows. j the singular ; but by more 

only in the plural, or sometimes has ano- 
ther plural galiowses, Gaiffo, Goth, 
jcealja, Sax. ga/ge, Dut. which some 
derive from gab^us Jurats Lat. others 
from n3JI higli, others from gallu, Welsh, 
power: but it is probably derived likegu/- 
low to fright, from ajalpan, the gallows 
being the great object of legal terrour.] 

1. A beam laid over two posts, on which 
malefactors are hanged. 

riiis luonster sat like a hangman upon a pair 
of galhwi: in his r.ght hand ho was painled hold- 
ing a crusiii of laurd, in his left hand a purse of 
money. ^ Sidney. 

1 would we were all of one mind, and one mind 
good ; O, there were desolation of gaolers and sal- 
lou 39 e€. Shakeap. Cyrnbeltne. 

I prophesied if a galhwt were on land, 

This fellow could not drown. Shak^. Tempest. 

He look the mayor aside, and whispered him 
that execution must that day be done, and there- 
fore required him that a pair of gallows should be 
erecte (f. Havward. 

A poor fellow, going to the gaUowSt may^ ne al- 
lowed to feci the smart of wasps while he is upon 
Tyburn road. Swifi. 

2. A wretch that deserves the gallows. 

Cupid hath been five thousand years a boy. 
—Ay, and a shrewd unhappy galtows too. Shah. 

Ga'lLowsfree. a£(j, [gaihws and/m.] 
Exempt by destiny from being hanged. 

Let him be gnUow^ee by my consent. 

And nothing sulfer, since he nothing meant. Dryd. 

Ga'llowtree. If. «. {gallows mA tree.'] 
The tree of terrour : the tree of execu- 
tion. 

He hung their conquer’d arms, for more defame, 
On guUowtreeSt in honour of his dearest dame. 

Spenser. 

A Scot, when from the gaWnctree got loose, 
Drofis into Styx, and turns a solaml goose. Cleavel, 

Gamba'db. ) n. 8 . [gamba, Ital. a leg.] 

(tAMBA'do J[ Spatterdashes; boots worn 
upon the legs al^ve the shoe. 

The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadoes 
once a week. Dennis s Letters. 

Ga'mbler. n. 8 . [A cant word, I sup- 
pose for game or gamester.] A knave 
whose practice it is to invite the unwary 
to game and cheat them. 

Ga mboge, it. s. 

Gamboge is a concreted ve^tabie juice, partly 
of a gummy, partly of a resinous nature, heavy, 
of a bright ^ ellow colour, and scarce any smell. 
It is brought from America and the East Indies, 
)>articularTy from Cambaja, or Camhogia. liiU. 

To GA'MBOL. v. n. [gambiller, Fr.] 

1 . To dance ; to skip ; to frisk ; to jump 
for joy ; to play merry fiolicks. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Oambol'd before them. ^ Milton's Paradise Lost, 

The king of elfs, and little fairy queen, 

Oambol'd on heaths, and danc’d on ev>y green. 

Dryden. 

The monsters of the flood 
Gambol around him in the wat’ry way, 

And heavy whales in awkward measures pla^. 

2. To leap; to start. 

Tis not madness 

That T have utter’d : bring me to the test. 

And I tlie matter will record, which madness 
^\)uld gamM from. Shakei^. Hamlet. 

GVmbol. n. 8, [from the verb.] 

I. A skip ; a hop ; a leap for joy. 


Pope. 
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A gentleman had got a favourite spaniel, that 
would he still toying and leaping upon him, and 
pilling a thousand pretty gomAi/s. L’ Estrange. 

Bacchus through the conquer’d Indies rude. 
And beasts iu gambols fritk’o before their honest 
god. Dryden. 

2. A frolick ; a wild prank. 

Fur who did ever play his gamboUt 
With such unsufferabic rambles ! Hxtdibras. 

Ga'mbrel. II. 8. [from gamha, gamba- 

rella, Ital.] The leg of a horse. 

\\ hat can 1^ more admirable than for the prin- 
ciples of the flbres of a tendon to be so mixed as to 
make it a soft body, and yet to have the strength 
of iron ^ Hs appears, by the weight which the ten- 
don, lying on a b trse's gambrel, doth then com- 
mand, when he rears up with a man upon Ins back 

Gi ev . 

GAME. It. 8. [gaman a jest^ IslamJick.] 

1 . Sport of any kind. 

We have had pastimes here, and pleasing 

Sutkesp 

2. Jest; opposed to earnest or seriousness. 

Then on her head they set a garland green, 

And crowned her *twixt earnest and ’twixt^amc. 

i^enscr. 

S, Insolent merriment ; sportive insult. 

Do they not seek occasion of new quarrels, 

On my refusal, to distress me mure ; 

Or make a game of iny calamities ? Milton's Jg. 

4. A single match at play. 

5. Advantage in play. 

Mutual vouchers for our fame we stand. 

And play the game into each other’s hand. Dryden. 

G. Scheme pursued ; measures planned. 

This seems to be the pn sent game of that crown, 
and (hat they will begin no other ’till they see an 
end of this. Temple. 

7. Field sports : as, the chace, falconry. 

If about this hour he make his way, 

Under the colour of his usual game, 

He shall here find his friends with horse and men. 
To set him free from his captiviW. Shakesp. 

What arms to use, or nets to frame % 

W’ild beasts to combat, or to tame, ^ v 
With all the inyst’ries of that game Waller. ) 

Some sportsmen, that were abroad upon game, 
spied a company of bustards and cranes. L'Estran, 

0. Animals pursued in the field ; animals 
appropriated to legal sportsmen. 

Hunting, and men, not beasts, shall be his game, 
With war, and hostile snare, such as refuse 
Sulncctiqn to his empire tyrannous. Milton. 

1 liere is such a variety of game springing up 
before me, that I know not which to follow. 

Dryden. 


A bloodhound will follow the person he pursues, 
and all hounds the particular game they nave in 
chace. Arbuthnot. 

Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed spear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer ; 

I and niy Chloe a nobler aim. 

At human hearts we fling, nor ever miss the game. 

rrtor. 

Proud Nimrod first the bloody chace began. 


A mighty hunter, and hit prey was man : 

Our haughty Norman boasts that barb’rous nan 
And roaEes liis trembling slaves the royal game. 


Pope. 

Shorten mv labour, if its length you blame, 

For, grow but wise, you rob me of my game. Young. 

0. Solemn contests^ exhibited as spectacles 
to the people. 

Tite games are done, and Cssar is returning. 

Shedtegp. 

Milo, when cnt’riug the Olymplck game, 

Witli a huge ox upon Tiis shuuTdeis came. Denham. 

To Game. r. n. [jaman, Sax.] 

1. To play at any sport. 

2. To play wantonly and extravagantly 
for money 

Gaming leaves no satisfuciion behind it : it no 
way proms cither body or mind. Licke. 
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G a'm ecock. n. 8. [game and c or/r.] Cocks 
bred to fight. 

They nianupe the ditputcas fiercely as t« ogamf- 
cocks ill the pit. UH'ke. 

G a'm E-KGG . n. 8. [game and egg.] Eggs 
from which fighting cocks are bred. 

Thus boys hatch game-e^gs ur<Ur birds of prev. 
To make tin* fowl moie furious fur the frH\. Garth. 

Ga'mkkkkper. n. s. [gfl/we and keep.] 
A person who looks after game and secs 
it i^ not aestroyed. 

G a'm ksom k. adj. [from game.]^ Frolick- 
8f»me ; gay ; sportive ; playful ; sport- 
ful. 

I (ieron, llwuigli old, \<*t gamesome, kept one end 
with Cosma. Sidney. 

' 1 am not namr^ome ; 1 do lack some part 

I Of th.it ipuck spiiit that is in Antony. Shakesp. 

'1 he gnmesonu v% ind atuong her tresses play, 

And curlelh up those growing riches short. Faiij* 

lb IihI, in like gamesome mood. Milton. 

'1 his gamesome humour of children should ratlier 
he ciicour.igid, to keep up their spirits and im- 
prove their strength and health, than curbed or 
restrained. Locke. 

Ga'mesomeness. It. s. [from gamesome.] 
Sportiveness ; merriment. 

Ga'mesomely. adv. [from gamesome.] 
Merrily. 

Ga'mestrr. n. 8. [from game.] 

\ . One who is vitiously addicted to play. 

Keep a gamester from the dice, and a good stu- 
dent from Ills book, and it is wonderful. Shakesp. 

A gamester, the greater master he is in his art, 
the worse man he is. Bacon. 

Gamesters for whole patrimonies play ; 

The steward brings the deeds, which must convey 
The whole estate. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Could we look into the mind of a common 
gamestei', we should see it full of nothing but 
trumps and mattadores : her slumbers arehaunud 
with kings, queens, and knaves. Addison. 

All the superfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gamester’s pate ; 

W'hat agony of soul she feels 

T(* sec a knave’s inverted heels. Sivifl. 

Her youngest daughter is run away with a game- 
ster, a man of great beauty, who in dressing and 
dancing has no superior. Law. 

2. One who is engaged at play. 

When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 

The gentler gamester is the swnest winner. Shak. 

A man may think, if he will, that two c^es 
sec no more than one ; or that a gamester sceth al- 
ways more than a looker-on * out, when all is 
done, the help of^jood counsel is that which stt- 
telh business strait. Bacon. 

3. A merry frolicksome person. 

You’re a merry gamester. 

My lord Sandy s. ^ Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

4. A prostitute ; not in use. 

She’s impudent, my lord, 

I And was a common gamester to the OHtltip. Sn^tesp 

Ga'mmer. n. 8. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy ; pethapa grand mere, and 
therf/me nm commonly to old women.] 
The compellation of a woman corres- 
nanding to gaffer ; as^ Ganmer Gurton's 
Nc^e. An old play. 

Ga'mmon. w. s. [gamhone, Ital.] 

] , The buttock of an hog salted and dried ; 
the lower end of the flitch. 

Ask for what price thy venal longue w'ns sold 
A rusty gammon of some sev’n years old. Dtvdtn. 

Gammons, that give a relish to the taste, 

And potted fowl, and fish, conic in so fast, 

I'hat ere the first is out, the second stinks. Drid. 

2. A kind of play with dice. 

The quick dice, 

In thunder leaping from the box awake 
1 lie souiidini; gammon. Thomson s Autumn. 

'ryi 
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Ga'mut. It. 8. [gama, Ital.] Hie scale of| 
musical notes. 

Madam, before yon touch the instrument. 

To learn the order of tny lingering, 

I must begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach vou gamut in a briefer sort. Skakap, 
When bj the gamut some musicians make 
A perfect song, others will undertake, 

By the same gamut chang’d, to equal it : 

Things simply good can never be unfit, Donne, 
Jjing has a race of heroes fill’d the stage, 

That rant by note, and through the gamut rage j 
In songs and airs express their martial fire, 

Combat in trills, and in a feuge expire. ^ Adduon, 
'Gan, for began y from *gin for begin. 

The noble knight ’gun feci 
His vital force to faint. Sj}enter, 

To Ganch. V, a, [ganciare, from ganvio 
a hook, Ital. gone he, Fr.] To drop from 
a higli place upon hooks by way of pu- 
nishment; a practice in Turkey, to which 
Smith alludes in his Pocockius. 

Cohors catenis qua pia stridulis 
Gerount onusti, vcl sude trans sinum I 

Luctantur actk, pendulive I 

Saiiguineis trepidant in uncis. Musec Angl. 

G a'n her. n.s. [janbpa. Sax.] The male 
of the goose. 

As deep diinketh the goose as ihc gander.Camd, 
One gander will serve five geese. Murttmer. 

To GANG. ». n. [gangeti^ Dut. gausaii, 
Sax. gang, Scott.] To go; to walk: 
an old word not now used, except ludi< 
croubly. 

But let them gang alone, 

As they have brewed, so let them bear blame. 

Spenser. 

Your fiauntiiig beaus gang with their breasts 

open. Arhuthnot. 

Gang. ii. $, [from the verb.] A number 
herding together ; a troop ; a company ; 
a tribe ; a herd. It is seldom us^ but 
in contempt or abhorrence. 

O, you panderly rascals ! there’s a knot, a gang, 
a pack, a conspiracy against me. Shakesp. 

As a gang ot thieves were robbing a house, a 
mastiff tell a barking. L' Estrange. 

Admitted in among thegan^, 

^ ' " ■ ^friend him. 


He acts and talks as they 

GA'NGHON. n. ». [Fr.] 
flower. 


Prior. 
kind of| 
Ainsw. 

G a'nolion. n. s. [yalyxUp.] A tumour in 
the tendinous and nervous parts. 

Bouesetters usually reftreseiit every bone dislo> 
cated, though possibly it be but a ganglion, or 
other crude tumour or preternatural protuberance 
of some part of a joint. IVisetnan, 

To Ga'ngrsnate. V, a, [from gan- 
produce a gangrene; to 

/• \ 

Farts cautedied. gangrenated, siderated, and 
mortified, become black, the radical moisture or 
vital sulphur suffering an 

GA'NGRENE. n. $. gan - 

groena, Lat.] A mortiheation ; a stop- 
page of circulation ; follovred by pulire- 
faction. 

This experiment may be transferred unto flte 
cure of pngrtnes, either coming of themselves, or 
induced by too much applying of opiates. 

, Paeons Nat. Hist. 

She saves the lover, as wt gangnnts stay. 

By cutting hope, like a lopt hmb, away. Waller. 

A discijiouring in the part was 8uppbs<*d an ap- 
proach of a gangrene. W isemant Surgery. 

If the substance of the soul is festered with tliesi' 
passions, the g'angrene is gone too far to be ever 
cored : these inflaaimations will rage to all eter- 
nity. Addison's Spectator. 

To Ga'nGREKE. V. a, [gangrener, Fr. 


. \ n. s. [gantlet is only 
f corrupted from gante- 


GAO 

from the noun.] To corrupt to mortifi* 
cation. 

In cold countries, when men’s noses and ears 
arc mortified, and, as it were, gonjrrened with cold, 
if they come to a fire they rot on presently ; for 
that the few spirits tltai remain in tfiose parts, are 
suddenly drawn forth, and so putrefaction is made 
complete. Bacon. 

Gangren'd members must be lop'd away, 

Before the nobler parts are laintea to decay. Dryd. 

To Ga'norenb. V. N. To become morti- 
fled. 

Wounds immedicable 
Hankie and fester, and gangrene 
To black mortification. Milton's Agonistes, 

As pilh fimons are subject to mortification, so 
also in fut bodies they are apt to gatigrme after 
opening, if that fat be not speedily digested out. 

Wiseman 

Ga'ngrenous. ai(/. [from gangrene.] 
Mortified ; producing or betokening 
mortification. 

I'he blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
vessels, producing hamiorrhages, pustules red,lead- 
colouren, black and gangrenous. Arhuth. on Aim. 

Ga'ngway. n. s. In a ship, the several 
ways or passages from one part of it to 
the other. Diet. 

Ga'noweek. n. 8. [gang and week.] 
Rogation week, when processions are 
made to lustrate the bounds of parishes. 

Diet. 

Ga'ntelope, 

Ga'ntlet. 

lope, gant, all ; and looptn to run, Dut.] 
A military punishment, in which the 
criminal running between the ranks re- 
ceives a lash from each man. 

But wnuld’st thou friend, who hast two legs alone, 
Would’it thou to rnu the gantlet these expose. 

To a whole company of hub-naU’d shoes P Dryden, 
Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to 
run the gantlet through the several classes. Locke. 

Ga'nza. n. 8. [gansa, Span, a goose.] A 
kind of wild goose, by a flock of which 
a virtuoso was fabled to be carried to the 
lunar world. 

They are but idle dreams and fancies. 

And favour strongly of the ganta's. Hudibras, 

GAOL. It. j. [geol, Welsn; geole, Fr.] A 
prison; a place of confinement. It is 
always pronounced and too often writ- 
ten ;at7, and sometimes goa/. 

Then am I the prisoner, ana his bed my gaol. 

Shakesp. King Lear. 

Have I been ever free, and must tuy house 
Be my retentive enemy, myMolf Shakesp. 

If we mean to thrive and €f> good, break open 
the gaob, and let out tlie prisoners. Shakesp. 

To Gaol. t;. a. [from the noun.] To im- 
prison ; to commit to gaol. 

Gaoling vagabonds was chargeable, pesterous, 
and of no open example. Bacon. 

Ga'oldelivery. n. s. [gaol and deliver.] 
The judicial process, which by condem- 
nation or acquittal of persons confined 
evacuates the prison. 

Then doth th’ aspiring soul the body leave, 
Which wc call death ; but were it known to all. 
What life our souls do by this death receive, 
Men would it birth of gacldelivery call. Davies. 

Thes^ ttpske a general gaddelivery of souls, not 
fo. punifbinent. South. 

Ga'olbr. II 8. [from gaol ] Keeper of a 
prison ; he to whose care the prisoners 
are committed. 

Ibis is a gentle provost : seldom, when j 

The steeled gadlar is the friend of men. Shakesp. 


GAP 

I know not how or why my surly gaoler, 

Hard as his irons, and insolent as pow’r 
When pat in vulgar hands, Cleantlies, 

Put off the brute. Dryden's Cteomenes. 

From the polite part of mankind she had been 
banished and immured, til tlie death of her gaoler. 

Totler. 

Gap, It, s, [from gape.] 

1 , An opening in a broken fence. 

Behold the despair, 

By custom and covetous pates. 

By mns and opening of gates. Tuner's Hwbandry 

With terroura and with furies to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heav’n ; which, opening wide^ 
Roll’d inward, and a spacious gap disclos'd 
Into the wasteful deep. Miltons Paradise Lest. 



up the hedge, ana stand iii the gap l 
the land that I should nut destroy it. Rogers, 
1. A breach. 

The loss of that city concerned the Christiari 
commonweal : manifold miseiies afterwards en- 
sued by the opening of that gap to all that side of 
Christendom. Knolles. 

3. Any passage. 

So stands the Thracian herdsman with his spear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted hear. 

And hears him rustling in the wood. Dryden* 

t. An avenue ; an open way. 

The former kings of England passed into them 
a great part of their prerogatives ; which though 
then it was well intended, and perhaps well de- 
served, yet now such a gap of mischief lies open 
thereby, that X could wish it were well stunt. 

i^)emer. 

6. A hole ; a deficiency. 

If you violently proceed against him, niUtaking 
his purpose, it would make a great gap in your 
honour. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Nor is it any botch or gap in tlie works of na- 
ture. More. 

6. Any interstice ; a vacuity. 

Each one demand, and answer to his part 
Verform’d in his wide gup of time, since first 
We were dissever’d. Shakesp. Winter's Tale. 

That I might sleep out this great gap of time my 
Antony is away. Sha\c.sp. Ant. and CUvp 

To make ’twixt words and lines huge govs 
Wide as meridians in maps. Hudibras. 

One can revive a languishing conversation by a 
sudden surprising sentence ; another is more dex- 
terous in seconding j a third cun fill the gap with 
iaiigliing. Swift. 

7. An opening of the mouth in speech 
during the pronunciation of two succes- 
sive vowels. 

The inatus, or gap between two words, is caused 
by two vowels opening on each i>lher. Pojje. 

8. To stop ugap, is to escape by some mean 
shift ; alluding to hedges mended with 
dead bushes, 'till the quicksets will grow. 

His policy consists in setting traps, 

In finding ways and iiieHns.ond stepping gaps. Swift. 

9. To stand in the gap. To make defence; 
to expose himself for the protection of 
something in danger. 

What would become of the church if there were 
none more concerned for her rights than this? 
Who would Kand hi t/ie gap? Lesley. 

Gap-toothed, adj. [gap and tooth.] 
Having interstices between the teedi. 

The reeve, miller, and cook, are distinguished 
from each other, as much as the rainemg lady 
prioress and the broad speaking goptooCfieowife of 
Bath. Dryden. 

To GAPE. V. n. [jeapan, Sax.] 

1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 

Some men there are love not a mitig pig; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shakny. 
Gaping or yawning, and stmiehlng, do pass trom 
an to man ; for Uiat that causeth gamg 
retching is when the spirits are a little 
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roan 
stretching i 
any vapour. 



U A P 

She stretches, gapet, ungloes her ejres, 

And asks if it be time to nee. 

S, Toc^nUiemoatlifor food^asAyoungj 
bird. 

As callow birds. 

Whose mother’s kitlM in seeking of the prey. 

Cry in their nest, and think her long away ; 

And at each leaf that stirs, each blast of wind, 
Gape for the food which they mast never tind. 

Dfyden* 

As in a drought the thirsty creatures cry. 

And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain, 

Then first the martlet meets it in the sky, 

And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 

Dryden, 

S, To desire earnestly ; to crave ; with for, 
To her grim death appears in all her shapes ; 
The hungry grave /or ner due tribute gape$,£>enh. 

To thy fortune be not thou a slave ; 

For what hast thou to fear beyond the grave ? 

And thou who gap'tt for mj estate, draw near ; 
For 1 would whisper somewhat iu thy ear^JDryden. 

4. With a/itr. 

What shnll we say of those who spend their 
days in gaping after court favour and preferments? 

VEstrange, 

5. With at 

Many have gaped at the church revenues ; biiti 
before they could swallow them, have had their 
niouiii stopped in the church-vard. South, 

G. To open in fissures or holes. 

If it assume my noble father’s person, 

I’ll speak to it, tMoiigh hell itself should gone, 

And bid me liold my [)eace. Shaketp. Hamlet, 
May that ground gape, and swallow roe alive, 
Where 1 shall kneel to him that slew my father. 

Shakesp, 

The great horse-mnssel.with the fine shell, d(ith 
gape and shut as the oysters do. Baetm's Nat. Hist. 

The receptit>n of one is as dilferent friiin the ad- 
mission of the other, as when tlie earth falls open 
under the iiicibiuns ot the plough, and when it 
gapes and greedily opens itself to drink in the dew 
neaven, or the refreshments of a shower. South. 


The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes into 
the cavity of tlu'se vesicles. Cheyue's Phu, Prin. 

7. To open with a breach. 

The planks, their pitchy coverings wash’d away, 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach display : 
The roaring waters, with a hostile tide. 

Rush through the ruins of her gaping side. Dryd. 

Tliat all these acti ms can be (]Kerforraed by ali- 
menl, as well as medicines, is plain j by observing 
the effects of different substances upon the fluids 
and solids, when the vessels are open and gape by 
a wound. Arbuthnot, 

0. To open ; to have an hiatus. 

There is not, to the best of my remembrance, 
one vowel gaping on anoUier for want of a caesura 
in this poem. Dryden. 

g. To make a noise with open throat. 

And. if my muse can through past ages see. 
That noisy, nauseous, g«^ingioo1 is he. Hoscomm, 

10. To stare with hope or expectation. 

Others will gape t* anticipate 
The cabinet designs of fate ; 


GAR 

Gab* in Sax. signifies awe^n ; BoJEad^ 
mr is a happy weapon ; Ethelgar a no* 
Ue weapon. Gibson* s Camden, 

To Oar. v. a. [giera, Islandick.] To 
cause ; to make. Obsolete. It is still 
used in Scotland. 

Tell me, good Hobbinol, wliat gars thee greet? 
What ! hath some wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 

Or is thy bagpipe broke, that sounds so sweet ? 
Or art thou of tny loved lass forlorne ? Spenser, 

Garb. n. s, [garbe, Fr.] 

. Dress; clothes; habit. 

Thus Belial, with words cloth’d in reason's gar6, 
Counsel'd if^noble ease and peaceful sloth. MUton, 
He puts himself into the garb and habit of a pro* 
fessor of physick, and sets up. V Estrange, 

2. Fashion of dress. 

Horace’s wit, and Virgil's state. 

He did not steal, but emulate ; 

And when he would like them appear, 

Their garb, but not their clotlies, did wear. 

Denha, 

3. Exteriour appearance. 

This is some fellow. 

Who, having been prais'd for bluntness, doth af- 
fect 

A saucy roughness, and constrains the garb 
Quite from ids nature. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Ga'rbagb. n. s, Igarbear, Sj^n. This 
etymology is very doubtful.] I'he 
bowels ; the offal ; that part of the in- 
wards which is separate and thrown 
away. 

The cloyed will, 

I’hat satiate, yet unsatisfy’d desire, that tub 
Both fill’d and running, ravemiitr first the lamb. 
Longs after ft>r the garbage. Shakesp. CymbeUne. 

Lust, though to a radiant angel link’d, 

W'lil sate itself in a celestial bed. 

And prey on garbage. Shakesp. Hamlet, 

A flam more senseless than the rog’ry 
Of old Aruspicy and aug'ry, 

'i'hat out of garbages of cattle 

Presag’d th^eveiits of truce or battle. Hudibras. 

Who, without aversion, ever look’d 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook’d ? Rose. 

When you receive condign punishment.you run 
to your confessor, that parcel of guts and gmbage. 

Uryden. 

Ga'rbel. It. s. A plant next the keel ofj 
a ship. Bailey, 

Ga^rdidge. n. s. Corrupted from gar- 
bage. 

All shavings of horns, houfii of cattle, blood, and 
garbidge, is good manure for land. Mortimer. 


Apply l<» wizards, to foresee 
WliatsI 


Hudibras. 


L shall, and what shall never be. 

11. I'o stare with wonder. 

Parts of different species jumbled together, ac 

cording to the mad imagination of the dawber , 
and the end of all this to cause laughter ; a very 
monster in a Bartholomew fair, forthe mob to gape 
At. Dryden, 

Where elevated o’er the g^ing crowd, 

Clasp’d in the board the perjur'd head is bow'd. 
Betimes retreat. Gay's Trivia, 

12. To Stare irreverently. 

They have gaped upon roe with their mouth, 

Job, xvi. 10. 

Ga'pRR. H. *. ffrom gape.] 

1. One who opens his mouth. 

% One who stares foolishly. 

S. One who longs or craves. 

The golden shower of the dissolved abbey-lands 
rained well near into every gapePt mouth. Corew. 

VoL. I. 


GAR 

Garb. n. s, {garde, Fr.] Wardship; 
care; custody. 

GAUDEN. II. s, \gardd, Welsh; joriiii, 
Fr. giardino, It3.] 

1. A piece of ground indosed, md culti- 
vated with extraordinary carc^ planted 
with herbs or fi*uit8 for food, or laid out 
for pleasure. 

Thy promises arc like Adonis’ gardens. 

Which one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 

Shakespeare. 

My lord of Ely, when T was last in Holbourn, 

1 saw good straw Dcrries in your garden there. Shak. 

In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to 
be gardeiu lor all the niont)»8 in the year. Bacon. 

In every garden should be provided flowers, 
fruit, shane, and water. Temple. 

My garden takes up half my daily care, 

And ray field asks the minutes 1 can spare. Harte. 

2. A place particularly fruitful or delight- 
ful. 

I am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy. ^ Shakesp 

3. Garden is often used in composition for 
horfenm, or belonging to a garden. 

4. Garden-mould. Mould fit for a gar- 
den. 

They delight most in rich black garden-mould, 
that is deep and light, and mixed ratoer with sand 
than clay. Mortimor. 

5. Garden-tillage. Tillage used in cul- 
tivating gardens. 

Peas and beans are wlial belong to garden-tillage 
as well as that of the field. Mortimer's Husband. 

G. Garden-ware. The produce of galena. 

A clay bottom is a much more pernicious soil 
for trees and garden-ware than gravel. Mortimer. 

To Ga'rdbn. V . n. [from the noun.] To 
cultivate a garden ; to lay out gardens. 

At first, in Koroe’s poor age. 

When both her kings and consuls lield the plough, 
Or garden'd well ^ Ben Jonson's CatUhut. 

When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build stately sooner than to garden toely; 
as if gardening were the greater perfection. Bacon, 

Ga'rdkner. n. ». [from garden.] He 
that attends or cultivates gardens.^ 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners ; so that, if we plant nettles, or 
sow lettuce, the power lies in our will. Shakesp. 

Gardeners tread down any loose 
they have sown uniuiis «>i turnips. Bacon s A, Htit, 

The gardener may lop religion as he plea^. 


9ns. r.myn s naiena. 

... 


G A'RBISH. n. S. Corrupted from garbage, 'I’he life and felicity of an excellent garner is 
In Newfoundland they improve their ground 
with thegorl/isk of fish. Mortimer's Husbandry. learned gard -“*• *“* 

® The kinds of stocks, and whi 

To GA'RBLE. v.a, [garbellare, Ital.] To bear. 

sift ; to part ; to separate the good from GARDENING, A. [firom garden,] The 
the bad. of c it k t b ifl fi tf planning gardens. 

But you, who fathers and traditions take, MjWotopotitioni Tn gardening are wter the Pin- 

And garble some, and some you quite forsake. dariAnianner, and run into the beautiful wild- 

1^(1 iroli^f nature, without affecting the nicer elegau- 
Had our author set down this command, with- Spectator. 

out garfi/ing, as God gave it, and joined mother to • ..i. 

father, it Imd made cTirectly against him. Locke. OaRE. n. X. Coarse WOol growing on the 
The understanding works to collate, to combii^ ^ of sheep. Diet . 

and garble the images and ideas, the imaginatietk n sr 

and memory present to it. Cheyne, GA^ROARISM. It. S. [yesgpafitrpbOi ; garga- 

Ga'rbler. n. «. [from garble.] He ^h9. rime, Fr.] A liouid form ot roedjcine 
separates one part from anothcar, to wash the mouth with. Qutnev, 

A farther secret in this clause may be dis- 1 Apophlegmalisms and garganims draw the 
covered by the projectors, or at least ihegarblers rheum down by Uie palate. Hacim s Aot. aui. 

*^’'®“"*^-iToGARGARl'ZE. ». «. [yAfW ''f" J 
Ga'RBOIL. n. s. [garbouiUe, Fr. g-orAtt-j gariser, Fr.] To wash the mouth with 


glio, Ital.] Disorder ; tumult ; uproar. \ 

Hanmer, | 

Look here, and at thy sovereign leisure read 
W hat garboHs she a wak'd. Shakesp. 


medicated liquours. 

Vinegar, put to the nostrils, or gergasrised, dota 
ease the hiccough ; for that it is astringent, and 
inliibiteth the motion of the ipint. Bacon, 
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GAR 

Thil being relaxed, may make a shaking of the 
laryox ; as when we gaftgmriM$* tioUUr. 

Ga'roet. n. 9 . A distemper in cattle. 

The garget appears tii the head, maw, or in the 
hinder parts. Mortimer*t Husbandry, 

Fr. 


V. a, l^argouilteri 
Ital. gurgel, Germ, the 


To GARGLE, 
g:argogliare, 
throat] 

1. To wash the throat with some liquor 
not suffered immediately to descend. 

Gargle twice or thrioe with sharp oxycrate. 

Harve^ 

The excision made, the bleeding will soon f 
si^t by gareling witli oxycrate. Wisent, Surgery, 
They comb, and then they order ev’ry hair ; 
Next gargle well their throats. Dryaent Pert. 

2. To warble ; to play in the throat. An 
iimroper use. 

'Inose which only warble long, 

And gargle in their throats a song. Walter, 

charmM you were, you ceas'd awhile to doat 
On nonsense gargVd in an eunuch’s throat Fenton. 

Ga'rgle. «. s. [from the verb.] A li- 
quor with which the throat is washed. 

His throat was washed with one of the gargles 
set down in the method of cure. Wnernan^ Sarg, 

Ga'rglion, r. a. An exsudation of ner- 
vous juice from a bruise^ or the like, 
which indurates into a hard immoveable 
tumour. Quincy 

Ga'rgol. II. a. A distemper in ho^s< 

The signs of the gargol in hogs are, hanging 
down of the head, moist eyes, staggering, and loss 
of appetite. Mortimer. 

G a'rla n d. It. a. Igarlande, guirland, Fr.] 

I. A wreath of branches or flowers. 

Strephon, with heav^' twigs of laurel-tree, 

A garland made, on temples for to wear j 
for he then chosen was tlie dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitsuntide to bear. Sidney. 

A reeling world will never stand upright, 

'Till Richard wear the garland of the realm. 

—How ! wear the ganand f do’st thou mean the 
crown ? 

—Ay, my good lord. Skakegp, Pick. HI 

Tn^ party-colour'd flowVs of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. Vryd. 

Vatiqulsb again ; though she be gone, 

Whose garland crown'd the victor's hair. 

And reign ; though she has left the throne, 

Who made thy glory worth thy care. Prior. 

Her gods and gorilike heroes rise to view, 

And ail her faded garlands bloom anew. Pope, 
i. Ilietop: the principal; the thing most 
pii^. 

With every minute you do change a mind, 

And call him noble that was now your hate. 

Him vile, tlmt was your garland. Sbake^. 

GAMJCj ^ ii. 9. [ 3 an, Sax. a lance ; and 
shoots up in blades. 
Skinner, Amum^ Lat.l 
It has a bulbous root, coiisiiHM)|Sof many small 
tubercles included in Hs coseta: WAMMI^plnin, 
tbe flowers consist of six leaves, fJilMPl^mto a 
corymbus on the top of the stalk ; atta ass suc- 
ceeded by subrotund fruit, divided into tbiaejssjls, 
which coDtaiu roundish seeds. HRtifgr. 

Gartick is t»f an extremely strong smell, and Of 
an acid and pungent taste. It is extreniely activeyl 
as may be proved by applying plasters of garUeh] 
to the feet, which will give a strong smell to the 
breath. m 

Carltck has, of all our plants, the greatest 
strength, affords roost nourishment, and supplies 
most spirits to those who eat little flesh Temple. 

'Tis mortal sin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of gartick is a sacred pow'r : 

Keligiotts nations sure, and blest abodes. 

Where evVy orchard is o’er-run with gods. Tate, 

flVRLlfK Pear-tree, n. 9. 

This tree is pretty common in Jamaica, end se- 
v«r4 oiber places of America, where it usually 
iT»e« to the height of thirty or forty feet, and 
spreadsinto meing bmneltef;. When the ioercri 


, GAR 

fall off the pointal, it becomes a ronnd fruit, whichw 
when ripe, has a rough, brownish find, and • mealy 
sweet pulp, but a siroMf scent of gnrlick, MiUer, 

Ga'ruciC Wild, n, 9, A puott* 
Ga'rugkbatbr, It. #. IgarHck and eat] 
A mean fellow. 

VouVe made good work, 

You and your apron men, that stood so much 
Uftontlie voire of occupation, and 
The breath of garUeheatm, Shakesp. Coriohnut. 

Ga'rmbnt. n« t. [guamtmeni, old Fr. 
Any thing by which the body is cover- 
ed; clothes; dress. 

Hence, rotten thing, or 1 shall shake thy hones 
Out of thy garments. Shedtesfh CorManus. 

Our leaf, once fallen, springeth no more ; nei- 
ther doth the sun or summer adorn us again with 
the garments of new leaves and flowers. Hal. Hist, 
Fairest thing that shines below, 

Why in this ruhe dost thou appear ? 

Would’st thou a white more perfect show, 

Thou must at all no garment wear. Cowley. 

Three worthy persons from his side it tor^*. 

And dy’d his garment with their scatter’d gore. 

Walter. 

The peacock, in all his pride, does not display 
half the colours that appear in the ranaewo of a 
British lady, when she is dressed. Addison’s Sped. 

Let him that sues for the coat, t. e. the shiit, or 
inner garment, take the cloak also, is a proverbial 
phrase too ; for in the truth of the letter, a shirt is 
no likely matter of a lawsuit, and signifies an un- 
coiitesting sufferance of such small losses. 

Ketilewell. 

GA'RNER. n, $, [^ewiVr, Fr.] A place 
in which threshed grain is stored up. 

Earth's inerease, and foyson plenty. 

Barns and garners never emj»ty . Shakesp. 

For sundry foes the rural realm surround ; 

The fieldimmse builds her gorncr under ground 
For gather’d grain the blind laborious mole, 

In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. 

To Ga'rner V, a, [from the noun.] To 
store as in garners. 

There, where 1 have garner’d up my heart, 
Where either 1 must live, or bear no Fife. Shakesp. 

Ga'rnet. n. 9. [garnato, ItaL granaius, 
low Lat from its resemblance in colour 
to the grain of the pomegranate.] 

Hie garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hard* 
ness, between the 8aph»-> and the common crys- 
tal, It is found of various sizes. Its surfaces are 
not so smooth or polite as those of a ruby, and 
its Colour is ever of a strong red, with a [ilain ad- 
mixture of blueish : its degree of colour is very 
different, and it always wants much of the bright- 
ness of the ruby. HUl. 


The garnet seems to be a species of the carbun- 
cle of the ancients : the Bohemian is red, with a 
slight cast of a flame colour ; and the Syrian is red, 
with a slight cast of purple. Woodwarns Met. Foss. 

To GA'RNlbH. v. a. [garntr, Fr.] 

1. To decorate with ornamental append-^ 
ages. 

There were hills which garnished their proud 
heights with stately trees, Sidney, 

All within with flowers was garnished, 

Tliat, when mild Zephyrus amongst them biw, 
Bid breathe out bounteous smells, and painted 
coioars shew. Spenser. 

With taper light 
To seek the beauteous eye of heav’n to gamish. 

Is wasteful and ridiculous excess. Shakesp. 

Paradise was a terrestrial garden, garnished witii 
flroits, delighting both the eye and the taste, j 

Haleigh. 

All the stlMts were garnished with the citizens, 
staiuiiug in Mir lineriea. Bacon’s Henry V ii. 

To embdlish a dish with something 
laid round it* 

With what cxaence and artr how richly drest ! 
Gamiib'tf with ^ftparagut, himself a feast ! Dryd. 

No man lards salt pork with orange-peel, 

Or gsmsidm hb kmb with spilohcock'd oeL 
* lUng’iCadhary. 


GAR 

3. To fit with fbtterg. A cant tenm 
Ga'rnish. n, 9. [fWim the verb 1 

1. Omametit; decoration; embelnshment 

So are you, sweet, 

Ev’n in the lovely garnish of a boy, Shaketp. 

Matter and figure tliey produce; 

For garnish this, and that far use : 

Tliey seek to feed and please Mr guests. Prior. 

2. Things strewed round a di&. 

3. [in gaols.] Fetters. A cant term, 

4. Pemiuncuta carctraria; an acknow- 

ledgment in money when first a pri- 
soner goes into a gaol. Ainsworth. 

Garnishment, n. 9 . [from garnish,] 
Ornament; embellishment. 

The diurch ol Sancta Oiiistiutana in Padooa is 
a sound piece of good art, where the materials be- 
ing ordinary stone, without any garnishment of 
sculpture, ravish Uie beliolders. fVotton. 

Ga'rniture. n,9. [from garnish.] Fur- 
niture ; ornament. 

They conclude, if they fall short in garniture of 
their knees, that they are inferiour in furniture of 
their heads. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Plain sense.which plensedyour sires an age iigo. 
Is lost without the garniture of show. Gionvillo. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon the 
female part of our s^iecies, so they are very assi- 
riuouH III bestowing upon themselves the finest 
garnitures of art. Addison’s Spect. 

(j a'rous. ad/. [fromgcriiRi.] Resembling 
pickle made of hsb. 

Ill a civet cut an offensive odour proceeds, part- 
ly from its food, that being especially fish ; where- 
of this humour may be a garoui excretion, and oli- 
dous separation. Brown, 

Ga'rran. «. s. [Erse. It impoi*ts the 
same as gelding. The word is still re- 
tained in Scotland,] A small horse ; a 
hobby. A highland horse, which, when 
brought into thr north of England, takes 
the name of galloway. 

V\ hen he comes forth, he will make their cows 
and garram to walk, if he doth no other harm to 
their persons. Spenser. 

Every nidii would be forced to provide winter- 
fodder for his team, whereas comtuon garrans 
shift u{>oii grass the year round ; and this would 
force men to the rnciusing of grounds, so that the 
race of garrans would decrease. Temple. 

Ga'RRET. n. s. [garitr, the tower of a 
citadel, Fr.] 

1. A room on the highest floor of the 
house. 

The mob, commission’d by the governruent, 

Are seldom to an empty garret sent. Dryden, 
John Bull skipped from room to room ; ran up 
stairs and down stairs, from the kitchen to the 
garret. Arbuthnot’s John Bull. 

On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the buildhi^ trade ; 

Leaving; the arts the spaaous air, 

With licence to build castles there : 

And 'tis conceiv'd their oW pretence, 

'I'o lodge in garrets, comes from thence. Swift. 

. Rotten wood. Not in use. 

The colour of ilte sldning part of rotten wood, 
by daylight, is in some pieces white, and in some 
pieces inclining to red, which they call the while 
and red garret. Bacon. 

Garrete'er ft. s. [from garret.] An 
inhabitant of a garret. 

GA'RRISON. n. s. [garrigon, Fr.] 

1. Soldiers placed in a fbrtiflfid town or 
castle to defend it. 

How oft he said to me, 

Tliou art no sokller fit for Cupid's garrison. Sidney. 

% Fortified place stored with sbldieri. 

Whom the old Roman well so MI coefla'd, 

With a new dhahi of forvisswr you bmd. Walkr 
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S. The state of being placed in a fbitifica- 
tion for its defence. 

Some of ttiem that aw laid in iparriiMi will de 
no great hurt to the enemies. Spauer on Ireland. 

To Garrison, v. a. [from the noun.] 
To secure ^ fortresses. 

Others theae forces join. 

Which garriion the conquests near the Rhine. 

Dryden^i Juvenal. 

GARRU'LITF. it. s. [^arm/ifut, Lat] 

L Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; 
inability to keep a secret. I 

Let me here 

Expiate, if possible, my crime. 

Shameful garrulity. MiltonU Agonistet. 

2. 1'he quality of talking too much ; talk- 
ativeness. 

Some vices of snecch must carefully be avoided; 
first of all, loquacuy or garrulity, Ray m the Great. 

Ga'rrulous. [garrulus, Latin.] 

Prattling; talkative. 

Old age looks out. 

And garrulaM recounts the feats of vouth. Thorns. 

GA'RTER. n. s. [ge/rrfiw, Welsh ; jartier, 
Fr. from gar, Welsh, the binding of the 
knee.] 

1. A stringer ribband by which the stock- 
ing is held upon the leg. 

Let their heads be sleekly comb'd, their blue 
coats brush’d, and their garterg of an indifFercnt 
knit. Shukesp. Taming the Shrew, 

When we rest in our clothes we loosen our gar- 
tert, and other ligatures, to give the spirits free 
passage. Ray. 

Handsome garters ut your knees. Swijt. 

There U 3 three gartert. half a pair of gloves, 
And ait the tniphieH of his former loves. Pope. 

2. Tlie mark of the order of the garter, 
the highest order of English knighthood. 

Now by lay peorge, ray garter, 

—The george, piufan’d, hath lost his holy honour, 
The garter, bletiiish’d, pawn’d his knightly virtue. 

. Shakettp. Rich. Ill, 

You owe your Ormond nothing but a son. 

To fill in future times his father’s place, 

And wear the garter of his mother's race. Dryden, 

3. The principal king at arms. 

To Ga'rter. V, a, [from the noun,] To 
bind with a garter. 

He, being in love, could not see to garter his 
hose. Shakettp, 

A person was wounded in the leg, below the 
gartering place. Wisemans Surgery. 

Garth, w. s, [as if girth, from girrf.] 
The bulk of tne body measured by the 
girdle. 

Gas. n. s, [A word invented by the chy- 
mista.] It is used by Van llelmont, and 
seems designed to signify, in general, a 
spirit not capable of being coagulated : 
but he uses it loosely in many senses. 

Hifnis. 

GASCONADE, n. a. [Fr. from Gascon, 
a nation eminent for boasting.] A boast ; 
a bravado. 

Wat it a gasconade to please me, that you said 
your fortune was increased to one hundred a-year 
since I lefr you ? Swijt. 

Ta Gasconade, v. n [fVom the noun.] 
To boast ; to brag ; to bluster. 

To GASH. e. a, [ih)m hachtr, to cut, Fr. 
iStmiifr.] To cut deep so as to make a 
gaping wound; to cut with a blunt in- 
strument so as to make the wound wide. 

Where tim Engliihnien at arms had been de- 
feated, many of their horses were found grievously 
gatktd or gored to death. Hayward, 

Wit is a keen instrument, and every one etas cut 
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and gash with U^lbut to carvw a beantU^ image 
lequires art. ^ lUhtsan. 

See me gaik’d with knives. 

Or sear’d with burning steel. K<^’s Royal Conn. 
Streaming with blood, all over gawd with 
wounds. 

He reel'd, he groan’d , and at the altar fell. Philipt. 
Gash. «. ». [from the verb.] 

1. A deep and wide wound. 

He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gash therein ; were not his targe, 

'rhat broke the violence of his intent, 

The weary soul from thence it would discharge. 

Spenser, 

A perilous gaik, a very limb lopt off. Skakesp. 
Hamilton orove Newton almost to the end of 
the lists : but Newton on a sudden gave him such 
a gash on tlte leg, that therewith he fell to the 
ground. Hayward. 

Hut th’* ethereal substance clos’d, 

Not long divisible ; and from the gask 
A stream of nectareous humour issuing flow’d. 

Milton. 

2. The mark of a wound. I know not if | 
this be proper* 

I was fond of back-sword and cudgel play, and 
I now bear in my body many a black and blue 
gash and scar. Arbuthnot. 

Ga'skins. «. s, [from Gascoigne, See 
Galligaskins.] Wide hose; wide 
breeches. An old ludicrous word. 

If one point break, the other will hold ; 

Or, if b 4 )th break, your gaskins fall. Skakesp, 

To Gasp, v, n, [from gape, Skinner; 
from gispe, Dan. to sob, Junius.] 

1. To open the mouth wide; to catch 
breath with labour. 

The sick for air before the portal gasp. Dryden. \ 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes; 
But the weak voice deceiv’d theirgoiptng throats. 

Dryden, 

The gasping head flies off ; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk. Dryden s AHneid. 

The ladies gasp'd, and scarcely could respire ; 
The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Diy, 
A scantling of wit lay gasping for life, and 
groaning beneath a heap of rubbish. Dryden. 

The rich countrymen in Austria were faint and 
gasping for breath. Browns Tiavels. 

Pale and faint. 

He gasps for breath ; and, as his life flows from him, 
Demands to see his friends. Addison's Cato. 

2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 
convulsively. 

I lay me down to gasp my latest hreath ; 

The wolves will get a breakfast by niy death. Dry 
He staggers round, his eyeballs roll in deatli. 
And with short sobs he gasps away his breath. 

Dryden' s JEn. 

3. To long for. This sense is, 1 think, 
not proper, as nature never expresses 
desire by gasping. 

The Castiliati and his ^ife had the comfort to 
be under tile same master, who, Sfeing how dearly 
they loved one another, and gasped after their li- 
berty, demanded a most exorbitant price for their 
ransom. Spectator. 

Gasp. n. s, [from tlievcrb.] 

1 . Tlie act of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. 

a. The’ short catch of breath in the last 
agonies. 

tiis fortunes all lie speechless, and his name 
Is at last gasp. Skakesp. CymbeHne, 

Ah, Warwick, Montague hath bo^'iirhit last ; 
And Ui the latest gaspery'd out furWaiflirick.Ska/e. 

If in the dreadful hour of death. 

If at the latest gasp of breath. 

When the cold damp Iwdews your brow, 

You hope for mercy, shew it now, Addison, 

To GasT. e. a. [from jAjrt, Saxon. See 
Aghast.] To make aghast ; to fright; 
toshodk ; to terrify ; to fear; to affray. 


GAT 

When he saw my best alarmed spirlti 
Bold in the quarrert right, rous’d to th* eaeoanter. 
Or whether waited by the noise I made, 

Full suddenly he fled. Skakesp. King Lessr, 

Ga'strick. udj.[£raaxymm^.] Belonging 
to the belly. 

GasTRO'RAPHY. ft. $. [yesm^ and fdwrw.] 
In strictness of etymology signiffes no 
more than sewing up any wound of the 
belly ; yet in common acceptation it im- 
plies, that the wound of the belly is 
complicated with another of the intes- 
tines. Sharp*s Surgery. 

Gastro'tomy. II. $. [y«rsf and r(rop»,] 
The act of cutting open the belly. 

Gat. The preterite of get, 

Moses gat him u)i into the mount. Ex. zxiv. IS. 

GATE. n. s. [gear. Sax.] 

1 . The door of a dty, castle, palace, or 
large building. 

iipen the gate of mercy, gracious God ! 

My soul flies through these wounds to seek thee. 

Skakesp. 

Gates of monarchs 

Are arch’d so high, that giants may jet through. 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the sun. Skakesp, Cymbe! 

2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give 
a passage into enclosed grounds. 

Know’st thou the way to Dover.? 

—Both stile and gate, horseway, and footpath. 

Skakesp. 

8. An avenue ; an opening. 

Auria had dune nothing but wisely and politic- 
ly, in setting the Venetians together by the ears 
with the Turks, and opening a gate for a long war. 

Knolles. 

Ga'tevein. n. s. The vena porta. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not en> 
dart; to have trade sick, noraiiy obstruction to ron- 
tiiiue in the gotmin which disperieth that blood. 

Bacon's Henry VI I 

G a'teway. p, s. [gate and wap.] A way 
through gates of enclosed grounds. 

Gateways between inclosurcs are so miry, that 
they cannot cart between one field and another. 

Mortimer’s Husbandry, 

To GATHER, r, a. [jabepan, Sax.] 

1 . To collect ; to bring iuto one place. 

Gather stones— *aiid they took stones and made 
an heap. Gen. 

2. To get in harvest. 

The seventh year we shall not sow, nor gather 
in our increase. Lev. xxv. 20 

3. To pick up ; to glekn. 

His opinions 

Have satisfied the king for his dj 
Gathered from ail the mmous g$ 

Cast up the highway, gath^mmmii 

If. 10. 

I will spend tblpflrefkee upon tbote from %hoin 
I AiilFkaowledgp ; for I an^btt^a 

^ ?S^y the creditor, that lent him bis rent, ha 
^ther up money by degrees. Locke. 

^To crop ; to pluck. 

What have I done ? 

To see my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No sooner gain’d, but slighted and betray’d ; 

And like a rose just gather'd from the stalk. 

But only smelt, and cheaply thrown aside. 

To wither on the ground ! Dryden' s Span. Fryar. 

5. To assemble. 

They have gathered themselves together against 
me. Job. 

All the way we went there were gatiiered some 
people on both sides, standing in a row. Bacon. 

G. To heap up ; to accumulate. 

He that by usury and unjust gain increaseth his 
subsUnce, slial) gather it for him that wUljiity the 



poor. 

7. To adect and take. 


rroverbs. 
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Sftvei Uf> O Lord, and gaXhffr us from among the 
heaUien» to give Uiaiiks unto thy holy name. 

Pi, cvi. 47. 

6. To sweep ti^ether. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net that 
was cast into the sea, and gathered of every kind. 

Mat. xiii. 47. 

9. To collect charitable contributions. 

10. To bring into one body or interest. 

1 will gather others to him, besides those that 

are gathered unto him* is hri. 8. 

11. To draw together from a state of dif- 
fusion ; to compr^s ; to contract. 

Immortal Tully shone. 

The Ktjraan rostra deck’d the consul’s throne ; 
Gathering his duwing robe he seem’d to atond, 

In act to speak, and graceful stretch’d his hand. 

Pope. 

12. To gain. 

He gathert ground upon her in the chace ; 

Now bredthes upon her hair with nearer pace.Dry. 

13. To pucker needlework, 

14. To collect logically ; to know by in- 
ference. 

That which, out of the law of reason or of God, 
men probably gathering to be expedient, they 
make it law. Hooker. 

The reason that 1 gather he is mad. 

Is a mnd tale he told to>day at dinner. 

Of hisowndoor t»cing shut against his entrance.<$h, 
After lie had seen the vision, we endeavoured to 
cet into Macedonia, assuredly gathering that the 
Lord had called us. ^ Acts. 

From this doctrine of the increasing and lessen 
in^ of sin in this respect, we may gather, that all 
sins are not alike and eaual, as the stoicks of an- 
cient limes, and their followers, have falsely ima- 
gined. Perkini. 

Return’d 

By night, and listening where the hapless pair 
Sat in tlieir sud discourse, and various plaint, 
Tlience gather’d his own doom. MiUtins Par, Lost. 

Madaiuoiselle deScudery.who is as old asSihy), 
is translating Chaucer into French * from which 1 
gather that he has formerly been translated into 
the old Provencal. Dryden, 

15. To draw together in needlework. 

16. To gather breath, [A proverbial ex- 
pression.] To have respite from any 
calamity. 

The luckless lucky maid 
A long time with that savage people staid. 

To gather breatn, in many miseries. Spenser. 

To Ga'ther. V. n. 

1. To be condensed ; to thicken. 

If ere night the gath'nng clouds we fear, 

A song will help the beating storm to bear. Dryd. 

Whengalk’niigcloudso’ershadowall the skies, 
And shout quick lightnings, weigh, my bnvs! he 
cries. Dryden, 

^al winds tiieir quarrel try, 

on airy coursers born, 

, and the woods are tom. 

Dryden. 

Tliink on the atorm thatgot' 

And threatens every hour to bi 

2. To grow larger by the 
milar matter. 

Their mow-ball did not gather wentfW 
the people came in to them. Bacons Henry VCjh 

3. To assemble. 

There i'e tliree things that mine heart fearetli; 
the slander of acit^, t\\r gathering t(»gether of an 
unruly multitude, and a false accusation Fc.xxvi 5. 

4. To generate pus or mutter. 

Ask one, who l»y repeated restraints halii sub- 
dued Ills natural rage, how he likes the changc,aMd 
he will tell sou ’tisiio less hai>i*\ than the case of 
a broken imposthumc after the'painful gathering 
and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

.rA'THEK. n. s. [from the verb.] Pucker; 
clotli drawn together in wrinkles. 

Give laws for pantaloons, 

The length of breeches, and the gathers, 

Pait caimoDs, perriwigs, and feathers. Hudibras, 


cries. 

When l ive riv al winds 



our head, 
ddutm. 
f si- 
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Ga'trbbbr. n. «. [froiqgialiker.] 

1. One that gathers ; one that (Elects ; a 
collector. 

1 will spend this preface about those from whom 
I have gathered my knowledge ; for 1 am but a 
gatherer and disposer of other men's ttuif. Wotton. 

2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 

I was a herdman and a gatherer of sycamore 
fruit. Anus. 

Nor in that land 

X>o poisonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. 

May's VirgU. 

Ga'thering. ft. 8. [from gather,] Col- 
lection of charitable contributions. 

Let every one lay by him in store, that there he 
no gathering when! come. 1 C«r. xvi. % 

Ga'tten-tree. n, s. A species of Cor- 
nelian cherry. 

GAUDE. n. s. pPbe etymology of this 
word is uncertain ; Skinner imagines it 
may come from gaude, Fr. a yellow flow- 
er, yellow being the most gaudy colour, 
Junius, according to his custom, talks 
of ayasoi ; and Mr. L^e finds gaude, in 
Douglass, to signify deceit or fraud 
from gwawdio,\V e\sh, to cheat. It seems 
to me most easily deducible from gau^ 
dium,Lsi. joy ; the cause of joy ; a token 
of joy : thence aptly applied to any thing 
that gives or expresses pleasure. In Scot- 
land this word is still retained, both as 
a showy bawble, and the person fooled 
It also in Scotland denotes a yellow flow 
er.] An ornament ; a fine thing ; any 
thing worn as a sign of joy. It is not 
now much used. 

He stole th’ impression of her fantasy, 

With bracelets of thy Imir, rings, gaudes, conceits. 
Knacks, trifles, nosega> s, sweetmeats. Shakesp. 

'fhe sun is in the hetiv’n, and the proud day. 
Attended with the pleasures of the world, 
is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes, 

I'o give me audience. Shakesp. King Lear, 

My love to Hermia 

Ts melted as the snow ; seems to roe now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaude. 

Which in niy childhood I did duatupon. Shakesp. 


Some bound for Guiney, golden sand to And, 
Bure all the gaudes the simple natives wear ; 

Some for the pride of Turkish courts design’d. 
For folded turbants finest Holland bear. Dryden. 

To Gaude. r. a. [gaudeo, Lat.] To ex- 
ult ; to rejoice at any thing. 

Go to a gossip’s feast, and gau^ with rue, 

After so long grief such nativity. SJiakesp. 

Ga'udery. n, 8. [from gaude,] Finery; 
ostentatious luxury of dress. 

The triumph was not pageants and gaudery, but 
one of the wisest and noblest institutions that 
ever was. ^ Bacon's Essays, 

Age, which is but one remove from death, aiid 
should have nothing about us but what looks like 
8 decent preparation for it, scarce ever appears, 
of lute, but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, 
and utmost gatuiery of youth, with clothes as ridi- 
culously, and as much in the fashion, us the per- 
son that wears them is usually grown oat of it. 

South. 

A plain suit, since we can make hut one, 

Is better than to be by tarnish'd gaud'ry known. 

Dryden, 

Gh'rmLY, udv, [from gaudy,] Showily. 

GA'uDiNEdfl. n, 8. [from gaudy.] Showi- 
ness ; tinsel appearance. 

Ga'udv. atiy, [from gaude.] Showy; 
splendid ; ponipous; ostentatiously fine. 

Costly thy lialbit as thy purse can buy. 

But not exprest Ih fancy ; rich, not gaudy: 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. ohakesp. 
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Fatidea fend with gaudy shapes posseu, 

As thick and numberless 

As the gay motes that people the sun-beams. MiMl. 

A j^rannCh there 1 saw, with gaudy prim 
Of painted plumes, that hopp’d from side to side. 

Dryden, 

^ „ .The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and goody to behold. PkiUpe, 
A man who walks directly to his journey's end, 
will arrive thither much sooner than him who 
wanders aside to gase at every thing, or lo gather 
every gaudy flower. Watts, 

It is much to be lamented, that persons so iia> 
turaily o^ualifled to be great exarojiies of piety, 
should, by an erroneous education, be made poor 
and gaudy spectacles of the greatest vanity. Law, 

Ga'udy. n. s, fgaudium, Lat,] A feast; 
a festival; a day of plenty. A word 
used in the university. 

He may surely be content with a fast to-day, 
that is sure of a gaudy to-morrow. Cheyne, 

Gave. The preterit of give. 

Thou caii’st not every day give me thy heart ; 

! it, tlien thou never gav’it it : 


]f thou can'st give it, then thou never gav'it i 
Love’s riddles arc, that though thy heart depart. 
It stays at home, and thou wit)) losing sav’st it. 

Donne. 

Ga'vel. n. 8. A provincial word for 
ground. 

^ Let it lie upon the ground or gavel eight or ten 
fimes. Mortimer, 

GaVblkind. n, 8, [In law.] A custom 
whereby die lands of the fathers are 
equally divided at his death amongst all 
his sons, or tlie land of the brother equal- 
ly divided among the brothers, if he have 
no issue of his own. This custom is of 
force in divers places of England, but 
especially in Kent. Cowell, 

Among other Welsh customs he abolished that 
of gavelAtnd, whereby the heirs female were utterly 
excluded, and the bastards did inherit as well at 
the legitimate, which is the very InsJ) gavelkind. 

Davies on Ireland, 
To GAUCiE. V. a, [gouge, jaugr, a mea- 
suring rod, Fr, It is pronounced, and 
often written, gage.] 

I, To measure with respect to the contents 
of a vessel. 

. To measure with respect to any propor- 
tion. 

The vanes nicely gauged on each side, broad on 
one side, and narrow on the other, both which 
minister to the progressive motion of the bird. 

Derham's Pkysurtt-Theology, 
There is nothing more perfectly admirable m 
itself than that arttul manner in Homer, of tfUting 
measure or gaging his heroes by each other, and 
thereby elevating ^ character of one person by 
the opposition of it to some other he is made to 
excel. Pape, 

Gauge, n, 8, [from the verb.] A mea- 
sure; astantWd. 

This plate must be a gage to file your w^rm and 
groove to equal breadth by. 

Mexon's Mechanical bcereim* 
if money were to be hired, as land U, or to be 
had from the owner himself, it might then be had 
at the market rate, which would be a constant 
gauge of your trade and wealth. Locke, 

Timothy propo<«ed to his mistress that she 
should entertain no servant that was above four 
feet seven inches high ; and for that purpose had 
prepared a gage, by which they were to be raea- 
•ured. Arbuthfwt, 

Oau'geR. It. A [from gauge.] One wboM 
business is to measure vessels or quan- 
tities. 

Those earls and dukes have been privileged 
with royal jurisdiction ; and appointed their spe- 
cial oflScers, as sheriflT, admiral, gauger, and •§- 
cheator. Carew on Cornwall. 
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Those eirls and dokes Imve been privileged 
with rojel joriidiction ; and appoiuUid their spe* 
dal oiB^n, as sberiflf, admiral, gauger, and es- 
dieator. Carew an Cornwall. 

GAUNT, [As if from 

nian^ to loaeen, Sax!] Thin ; slender ; 
lean ; meagre. 

Oh, how that name befits my composition ! 

Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old : 
Within me {grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 

And who abstains fi’om meat that is not gaunt f 
For sleeping England long time have I watch’d ; 
Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all gaunt : 
The pleasme that some fatliers feed upon 
Is niy strict fiist ; 1 mean my children’s looks ; 
And therein fasting, Chou hast made me gaunt : 
Gaunt am 1 for the grave, gaunt as a grave. 

Whose hollow womb inherits nought hut hones. 

Shakcip Richard II. 
Two mastififs, gaunt and grim, herfiight pursu’d, 
And oft their fanten’d fangs in blood embru’d.Ory. 

Ga'xjntly, adv, [from gaunt.] Leanly ; 

slenderly; meagerly. 

Ga untlet, m «. [ganteUt, Fr.] An iron 
glove used for defence, and thrown down 
in challenges. It is sometimes in poetry 
used for the eestua, or boxing glove. 

A scaly gauntlet now, with joints of steel. 

Must glove this hand. Shaketp. Henry IV. 

Feefhut the difference, soft and rough ; 

Tljii mjraunttet, that a muff. Cleaveland, 

{meihall in swiftness for the goal contend, 
Atld (i^rt try the twanging bow to bond ; 

Tim Uroiig with iron gauntlets arm’d shall stand, 
O^m'd fri combat on the yellow sand. Dryden, 
WDd naked wrestled best, besmear’d with oil ; 
Or who with gauntlets gave or bmk the foil. Dryd. 

The funeral of some valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light ; 

View his 


two gauntlets ; these declare 
That both his hands were us’d to war. 


t^rior. 


So to repel the Vandals of the 8tagt\ 

Our vet’raii bard resumes his tragick rage ; 

He throws the gauntlet Otway used to wield, 

And calls for Eoglishraen to judge the field. 

Southern. 

Ga'vot. ».». [gavotte^ Fr.] A kind of dance. 

Tlie disposition in a fiddle to play tunes in pre- 
ludes, sarabands, jigi, and gavots, are real quali- 
ties ill the iiistruintMit. ArhuthiMt. 

Gauzk. «. s. A kind of thin transparent 
silk. 

Silken clothes were used by the ladies ; and it 
seems they were tliin, like gauae. ^ Arbuthnot. 

Brocadbes and damasks, and tabbies and gauzes, 
Are lately brought over. Swfft. 

Gawk. n. s. [^eac, Sax.] 

1. A cuckow. 

2. A foolish fellow. In both senses it is 
retained in Scotland. 

(lAWN. n. s. [corrupted for gallon.] A 
small tub, or lading vessel. A. provin- 
cial word. 

Oa'wntrkb. «. «. [Scott.] A wooden 
frame on which beer-ca^s are set when 
tunned. 

GAY. [gay, Fr.] 

1. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick. 

6 nooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smil’d, and all the world was gay. Pope. 

Ev’n rival wits did Voiturc’s fate deplore. 

And the gay mourn’d, who never mourn'd before. 

Pope. 

2. Fine; showy. 

A virgin that loves to go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 

Gay, II. #. [from the adjective.] An or- 
nament ; an embellishment. 

Morose and untractablu apirits look upon pre- 
cepts in emblem, as they do upon gays and pictures, 
the fooleries of so many* old wives tales. L* Estrange, 

Ga'vetv. II. t. [ga^eli, Ft. from g-ay.J 

1. Cheerfulness; airiness; merriment. 
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S. Acts of juvenile pleasure. 

And from those gayeties our youth requires 
To exercise their niinas, our age retires. Denham. 

8e Finery; show. 

Our gayety and our guilt are all beimtrchM, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakesp. 

Ga'yly. adv. 

1 . Merrily ; cheerfully ; airily. 

2.Splendidly; pompously; with great show. 

The ladies, gayly dress'd, the Mall adoni 
With curious dies, and paintthe tunny morn. Gay. 

Like some fairflow’r, that early Spring supplier 
Thatgay/y blooms, but ev’n in blooming dies. rop< 

Ga'yness. n. 8. [from gayO Gayety 
finery. Not much in use. 

To GAZE. V, n, or rather 

jej-ean, to see. Sax.] To look intently 
and earnestly ; to look with eagerness. 

What see’st thou therc^ King Henry’s diadem 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world : 

If so, gaze on. Shakesp. Henry IV 

From some she cast her modest eyes below ; 

At some her gazing glances roving flew. Fairiax 

Gaze not on a tuaid, that thou fail not by those 
things that are precious in her. EccUt. ix. 5. 


A lover’s eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Shakesp. 
High stations tumults, but not bliss, create ; 
None think the great unhappy, but the great : 
Fouls gaze and eAvy ; Envy darts a sting, 

Which makes a swain as wretched as a king. Yeung. 

To Gaze. v. a. To view stedfastly. 

Strait toward heav’n iny wondring eyes 1 turn’d. 
And gaz'd awhile the ample sky. Miltoti. 

Gaze. n. «. [from the verb.] 

1. Intent regard : look of eagerness and 
wonder ; fixed look. 

Being lighten’d with her beauty’s beam, 

And thereby fill'd with happy influence. 

And lifted up above the world’s gate, 

'Jo sing with angels her iramortar praise. Spenser. 

Do but note a wthi and wanton herd. 

If any air of rousick touch their ears. 

Yon shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
I'heir savage eyes turn’d to a modest gaze. 

By the sweet power of musick. Shakesp, 

Not a month 

'Fore your queen dy’d, she was more worth such 
gazes 

Than what you look on now. Shakesp, 

With secret gcae, 

Or open adroiratUm, him behold. 

On whom the great Creator hath bestow’d 
Worlds. Milton's Par. Lost. 

Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to 
our understanding, soars out of sight, and leaves 
his readers at a gaze. Dryden. 

After having stood at gaze before this gate, lie 
discovered an inscription. Addisons Freeholder. 
2. The object gazed on. 

I must die 

Betray’d, captiv’d, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of mine enemies the scorn and gaze ; 

To grind in brazen fetters, under task, 

With my heav’ii-gificd strength. Milton's Agon. 

Ga'zbl. ft. 8. An Arabian deer. 

Ga'zbr. n. 8. [from gtfze.] I le that gazes; 
one that looks intently with eagerness 
or admiration. 

in her checks the vermil red did «hew, 

Like roses in a bed of lilies sin d ; j 

The which amhroMul odours from them threw, I 
And gazers sense w ith double pleasure fed Fairy Q. 
i'lislay more p^azers than the basilisk, ipiakesp . , 
Bright as ihe nun, her eyes the gazers strike ; 
And, Tike the sun, they shine on ml alike. P<M 
His learned ideas give Iiira a transcendent de- 
light ; and yet, at the same time, discover the ble- 
mishes which the common gazer never oheerved. 

IVctfi 

Ga'zkful. adj. [gaze and fulL] Looking 
intently. 

'ITie brightness of her befii^ riear, 

The ravisht hearts of gazejul men might rear ^ 
To admiration of that heavenly light, Spenm. 


G E A 

Ga'zehound. n. a. [gaze and hound t 
cani8 agaseeus, Skinner.] A hound that 
pursues not by the scent, but by eye, 

be’est thou the gazehound! how with glance 
severe 

From the close herds he marks the destin’d deer ! 
_ Ticicei, 

GA'ZETTE. ft. f. [gazt'ffu is a Venetian 
halfpenny, the price of a newspaper, ot 
which the first was published at Venice.] 
A paper of news ; a paper of publick 
intelligence. It is accented differently 
on the first or last syllable. 

And sometimes when the loss is small. 

And danger gieat, they challenge all ; 

Print new editions to their feasts, 

And emendations in gazettes. Hudibras. 

An English gentleman,without geography, can- 
not well understand a gazette. Locke, 

One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that 
does not bring to mind a piece of the gazette. Add, 
All, all hut truth, falls uead-born from the press ; 
Like the last gazette, or the last address. Pope, 

Gazette'er. n. 8, [from gazette.] 

1 . A writer of news. 

2. An officer appointed to publish news 
by authority, whom Steele calls the low- 
est minister of state. 

Satire is no more : 1 feel it die ; 

No gazetteer more innocent than I, Pops. 

Ga'zingstock. ft. 8, [gaze and 8tock ] A 
person gazed at with scorn or abhorrence. 

These things are ofTences to us, by making us 
gaxmgstocks to others, and objects of tlieir scorn 
and derision. Ray, 

GAZON, n,8. [Fr.] In fortification pieces 
of fresh earth covered with grass, cut 
in form of a wedge, about a foot long 
and half a foot thick, to line parapets and 
the traverses of galleries. Harrii, 

Gear, fi, 8. [jj^ian, to clothe ; jeappe, 
furniture, Sax.J 

1. Furniture; accoutrements; dress; ha- 
bit; ornaments. 

Array thyself in her most gorgeous gear. Fair.Q, 
u, stript from her gear, 


When he found her buun 
And vile tormentors ready saw in place, 

He broke through. Favrjux. 

Wlien once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick dust, 

1 shall appear some harmless villager. 

Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear. Afii. 

1 fancy every body observes me as I walk the 
street, and Jong to be in my old plain gear again. 

Aaduons Guardian. 
To see some radiant nymph appear 
In all her glittering birthday gear. 

You think some goddess from the 
Descended, ready cut and dry. ,dl|R||^ 

2. The traces by which horsetitfWm mm, 
Apollo’s spite Pallas discerned, and flew to 

His his horse made firetb ; 

took her angry run 

At kiivlEuroelus, brake his gears. Chapman’s It, 
uds he icarn’d in his froiitick years 
a uneasy in his lawful gears. Dryden. 

S, SItufi. Haunur. 

If fortune be a woman, she is a good wench for 
this gear. Shakisp. merch. of' Venice. 

4, [In Scotland,] Goods or riches ; as, he 
has gear enough. 

5. The furniture of a draught-horse. 
Gb'ason* adj. [A word which I find only 

in Speneer.] Wonderful. 

It to leeches seemed strange and geason. Hubh. 
Geat. fi. s. [corrupted from jef/.] Fhe 
hole through which the metal runs into 
the mold. Moxon 
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Geck. fi. 8, [wc, a cackow ; geek, Gcr 
a fool ; gawk, Soott] A bubble easily 
imposed upon. Hanmer. Obsolete. 

Why did yoa suffer Jaebimo to taint bis noble 
heart and brain with needless ^eaJous^.aiid to be- 
come the geek and scorn o'th'othcr’s villainy 
Why have you suffer’d me to be imprison’d. 
And made the most notorious geck and gull 
That e’er invention play’d on ? Shdk^. 

To Okck. V. 0 . [from the noun*] To 
cheat ; to trick. 

Gee. a term used by waggoners to their 
horses when they would have them go 
faster. 

Gees b. The plural of goote 

Gb'lable. 


mav be congealed, or coni 
gelly. 

Gb^latiiOs, 7 [gelatus^ 
8. j 


GEM 

My best blood torn]! 

To an infected gelly, Skakeep, WinUrU Tale. 

The tapers of the gods, 

The sun and moon, became lise waxen globes, 
The shooting stars end all in purple geluet, 

A^ chaos is at hand. Dryden ond Lee’s Oedipta. 

The white of an egg will coagulate by a mode- 
rate heat, and the hardest of the animal solids are* 
resolvable again into gelket. ArbtUhnot. 


Gelt. «. 
animal: gel 


h $n [from gel 
; gelmng. No 


What] 

into 


Gela'tinous. 


Latin.] 

Formed into a gelly ; [ 
viscous ; stiff and cohesive. 

That pellucid gelatinous substance is an excre- 
ment cast off from the shoals of fisii that inhabit I 
the main. Woodward, f 

You shall always see their eggs laid carefully up 
in that sperraaticx gelatine matter, in which they I 
are repitsited. Dei'ham, | 

To GELD. V. a. preter. gelded or gelt : 
part. pass, gelded or gelL [gellen, Ger.] 

1. To castrate: to deprive of the power 
of generation, 

Oeld bull-calf and ram-lamb as soon as they fall. 

fusser. 

Lord Say hath gelded the comnionwciilth, and 
made it an eunuch. iiUakesp, Henry VX. 

2. To deprive of any essential part, 

He bears his course, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the otiier side, 

Gelding th* opposed continent as much 
As on the other side it takes from you. Shakesp. 

S. To deprive of any thing immodest, or 
liable to objection. 

They were diligent enough to make sure work, 
and to geld it so clearly in some places, that they 
took away the very manhood of it. Dryden. 

Ge'lder. It. 8. [from gtld.] One that 
.performs the act of castration. 

Geld later withgelders, as many one do. 

And look of a doxen to gtld away two. Tusser, 
No sow-geWer did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry’d reform. Iliulibras. 

Ge'ldkr-rose. ». 8. [1 suppose brought 
from Gutlderland.] 'fhe leaves are like 
those of the maple-tree : the flowers con- 
sist of one leaf, in a circular rose form. 

Miller. 

The g ekiasfase is increased by suckers and cul- 

Mortimer. 

[from geld.] Any animal 
castrated, partieukrlv an horse. 

Though naturally there DS " 
hulls, or rams, than females; 
is, by nidkitig geldmgtt oxen 
are fewer. 

Tht lord -lieutenant may choose out one si .the 


•eld.] A castrated 
„ ing. Not used. 

The spayed gelU they esteen the most profilm- 
ble. Mortimer. 

Gelt. The participle passive of geld. 

Let the others be geU for oxen. Mortim. Husb, 
Gelt. n. s. [corrupted for the sake of| 
rhime from |^t7/.] Tinsel; gilt surface. 

I won her with a girdle of gelt, 

Embost with bugle ^oot the belt Spenser^s Past. 
GEM. n. 8. [gemma, I.at.] 

1. A jewel ) a precious stone of whatever 
kind. 

Love his fancy drew ; 

And so to take the gem l)ranta sought Sidney. 

I saw iiis bleeding rings, 

Their precious gems new lost, became his guide. 
Led him, begg’d for him, sav’d him from despair. 

Shakesp, 

It will seem a hard matter to shadow a gem, or 
well pointed diamond, that hath many sides, and 
to give the lustre where it ought. Peach, on Draw. 

Stones of small worth may Tie unseen by day ; 
But night itself does the rich gem betray. Cowley. 

The basis of alt gems is, when pure, wholly dta- 
phaiinus, and eitlier crystal or an adamantine mat- 
ter: but we find the diaphaneity of this matter 
changed, by means of a fine metallick luatter. 

Woodward, 

2. The first bud. 

From the joints of thy prolific stem 
A swelling knot is raised, called a gem ; 

Whence, m short space, itself the cluster shows. 

Denham. 

Knibolden’d out they come, 

And swell tlie gems, and burst the narrow room, 

Dryden, 

To Gem. v. a. [gemma, Lat.] To adorn, 
as with jewels or buds. 

To Gem. v. n. [gemmo, Latin.] To put 
forth the first buds. 


r ail liui scr. 

Kt horses, 

that 

en, and wmgfm i ‘cre 


beii horses, and two of the*^best geldings forwi^h 
shdll he paid one hundred pounds lor the bofiir, 
and lifty pounds a-piece for the geldings. Teng^ 


Geme'lliparous. adj. and pa- 
ne, Lat] Bearing twins. Diet. 

To GE'MINATE. v. a. [gemino, Latin.] 
To double. Diet. 

Gemina'tion. n. s. [from geminate.l 
Repetition ; reduplication. 

Be not afraid of them that kill the body : fear 
him, which, after be hath killed, hath pi 
cast into hell ; yea, I say unto you, with 
tiatitm, which the present controversy shews not 
to have been causeless, fear him. Boyle. 

Ge'miny. n. 8. [gfmfnt, Lat] Twins; a 
pair* a brace ; a couple. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three 
reprieves for you, and your couch fellow, Niiu ; 
or else you had looked through the grate, like a 
geminy of baboons. Shakesp. 

Agemmy of asses split will make just four of you. 


Congreve. 

GELID, adj. [gclidus, IM.] £xtreme]|]r|GEMiNOUS. at^*. [gemfiitis, Lat.] Double, 
cold. I Christians have baptjxed these gemtnous births, 

imd double connasceiicies, with several names, as 
Conceiving in them a distinction of souls. Brown, 

GbmmaSt. [from^ew.] Pertaining 
to gema or jewela. 

The principle and gemmery affection is itstrans- 
lucency : as for inadiaiicy, which is found in 
many gems, it U not discoverable in this, firmon. 

Ge'mhboos. \gmmttu, Lat] 

I. Tending w gems. 


b rom the deep uoze Hiid geUd cavern rous'dt 
'X’hey flounce. Thomson*s Spring. 

Geli'dity. n. 8. [from gelid.] Extreme 
cold. Diet. 

Ge'lidness. n. s. [fromgeZid.] Extreme 
cold. Diet. 

Oe'lly. n. 8. [gelatus, Lat.] Any viscous 
body ; viscidity ; glue ; gluey substance. 


GEN 

Sometimes we find them in the gemauiiifiiiattef 
itself. * Woodward. 

% Resembling gems, 

Gbmmo'sity. n. s. [from gem.] The 
quality of being a jewel. Diet. 

Gb'motb. n. a, A meeting; the court of 
the hundred. Obsolete. 

Ge'ndbr, It. 8. [gciHtf, Lat. gendre, Fr.] 

1. A kind ; a sort. . Not in use. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which oar 
wills are gardeners ; so that It we will supply it 
with onegendrr of herbs, or distract it with many, 
the power and corrigible authority of this lies m 
our will. bhaheopeare. 

The other motive, 

Why to a publick court I might not go. 

Is the great love the general gender hare roe. Shak. 

2. A sex, 

3. [In grammar.] A denomination given to 
nouns from their being joined to an ad- 
jective in this or that termination. 

Cubitus, sometimes cuhitum in tlie neutral gen^ 
der, signifies the lower part of the arm on which 
we lean. Arbutkner. 

Ulysses speaks of Nausicaa, yet immediately 
changes the words into the maiculiiie gender. 

Broome, 

To Grander, e. a. [engendrtr, Fr.] 

1. To beget. 

2. To produce ; to cause. ^ 

Foolish and unlearned questions avdll^ Wisiir- 

ing that they do gender strife. # SSk 

ToGb'nder. v.n. To copulate; 

A cistern for foul toads , 

To gender in. Shaketp. (kMo. 

Tliou shalt not let thy cattle gender walk a di- 
verse kind. Lev. xix, 19. 

Genealogical, adj. [£vom genealogy.] 
Pertaining to descents or families; per- 
taining to the history of the successiona 
of houses. 

GenbaTogist. n, 8. [yinaXoyiai ; genea-> 
loghte, Fr.] He who traces descents. 
GENEALOGY, n. 8, [yma and Ae^,] 
History of the succession of families ; 
enumeration of descent in order of suc- 
cession; a pedigree. 

The ancients ranged chaos into several regions ; 
and in that order successively rising one from ano- 
ther, as if it was slKfdigrec oTgeneabgy,Burnel's.Tke. 

Generable. adj. [from genero, Lat] 
That may be produced or begotten. 
GENERAL, adj. [general, Fr. gpieralis, 
Lat] 

1 . Comprehending many species or iidi- 
viduals ; not special ; not particular. 

To conclude from particulars to generals is a 
false way of arguing. ^ Broome. 

2. Lax in signification ; not restrained to 
any special or partictilar import 

Where the autliOT speaks more strictly and par- 
ticularly on any theme, it will explatu the move 
loose and general expressions. Watts. 

. Not restrained by narrow or distinctive 
limitations 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, considered 
there as separated from time and place, an., so ca- 
pable to represent any particular being that Is 
conformable to it. Locke, 

. Relating to a whole class or body of 
men, or a whole kind of any being. 

They, because some have been admitted with- 
out trial, made that fault general which 

5. Publick ; comprising the whole. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 

Till he ^sbursed atSi. Colmsskill isle 

Ten tboaisad dollars to our isaVal ase. Shakesp 
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Nor fail’d they to express how much they prais’d, 
lliat for the general safety he despis'd 
His own.^ ilii/lon’f Par. 

6. Not directed to any single object. 

If Ihc same thinp be peculiarly evil, that |^cnc- 
ral aversion will be turned into a particular hatred 
against it. Sfpratt, 

7. Having relation to alL 

Tlitj wall of Paradise upsprung, 

WWch to our general sire gave prospect large 
Into his nether erapife neigbb’rin^ round. Milton. 

B. Extensive, though not universal. 

9 . Common; ubu£U. 

I’ve been bold, 

For that I knew it the most general way. Shaken. 

10. General is apprehended to several offi- 
ces: as, Attorney General^ Solicitor 
General, Vice General. 

Oe'neral. ft. a. 

J. The whole; the totality; the main, 
without insisting on particulars. 

That which makes an action fit to be com- 
manded or forbidden, can be nutliing elne, in 
general, but its tendency to promote or hinder 
the attainment of some end. Noms. 

In partictilars our knowledge hegini arid so 
spreads itself by degrees to generals. lAtcle. 

1 have Considered Milton's Paradise Lost in the 
fable, the characters, the sentiments, and the 
language ; and have shewn that he excels, in ge- 
nei'dl, under each of these heads. Aiidiscm. 

All history painter paints man in getieral ; a 
portrait painter a particular man, and conse- 
quently a defective model. Reynolds. 

2. The publick ; the interest of the whole. 
Not in use. 

Neither my place, nor ought 1 heard of business, 
Hath raised me fioni my bed *, nor dr)tli the general 
Take hold on me ; for my particular grief 
Ingluta and swallows other sorrows. Shakespeare. 

S. The vulgar. Not in use. 

The play, I remember, pleased not the million ; 
'twas caviare to the general • but it was, as I re- 
ceived it, and others, whose jiidgmeiit in such 
matters cried in the top of mine, an excellent play. 

Shakisp. Hamlet. 

4. [General, Fr.] One that has the cum. 
imtnd over an army. 

A general is one that Imth power to command 
an army. Lackc. 

Tlie generals on the enemy’s side ure inferi(jr to 
several that once commanded the French armies. 

Addison on the W^ar. 

The war’s wliolc art each private soldier knows. 
And with agenWaVs love of conquest glows Add, 

CiENERALi'ssiMO. II. 8. [^^encralmime, 
Fr, from general.'] The supreme com- 
mander. It is often rather a title of ho- 
nour than office. 

Commission of generalissimo was likewise given 
to the prince. Clarendon. ' 

Pom pry had deserved the name of great j and 
Alexander, of the same cognomination, was gene- 
raiissiimo of Greece, Brown. 

Generality, a. #. [generalH^j Fr. from 
general,] 

1 . The state of being general ; the qua- 
il^ of including species or particulars. 

IBccauie the curiosity of man's wit doth with 
peril wade further in ttie search of tilings than 
were convenient, the same is thereby rt^strained 
unto such generalities as, every where olTering 
tlieinsclves, arc apparent to men of the weakest 
conceit. Hooker, j 

'i'liese certificates do only in the generality men- 
tion the parties contumacies and disobedience. AyL 

The main body ; the bulk ; the com- 
mon tnasBl 

Necessity, not et tending to the gmeroXdy, but 
resting upon private heads. Bdleigh*s Ewavs. 

By bis own principles he etcludes from salva- 
tion the geaersility o* his own church ; that is, all 
tliat do not believe upon bis grounds Tdlotson. 


The generality of the English have such a fm- 
vonrable opinion of treason, nothing can cure 
them. Addison. 

They publish their ill-natured discoveries with 
a secret pride, and applaud themselves for the 
singiiiarityof their judgment, which has found aflaw 
in what tnegcneroitiyuf mankind ad mires. Addtton. 

The wisest were dintr^ted with doubts, while the 
generality wandered without any ruler. Refers. 

Ge'nerally. adv, [from general,] 

1 . In general ; witliout specification or 
exact limitation. 

^ I am not a woman to be ttmeh’d with so many 
giddy fancies at he bath generally taxed their 
whole sex withal. Shedtespeare. 

Generally we would not have those that read 
this work of Sytva Sylvarum, account it strange 
tliai we have set down particulars untried. Bacon. 

2. Extensively, though not universally. 

3. Commonly ; frequently. 

4. In the main; without minute detail : 
in the whole taken together. 

I Generally speaking, they live very quietly. Add. 
GeneraKv speaking, they have been gaining ever 
since, though with frequent interruptions. Swift. 

Generally speaking, persons designed for lung 
life, though in tlieir former years they were small 
eaters, yet find their appetites eiicrcase with their 
age, Blackmore 

Ge'nkralnfss. n. s, [from general.] 
Wide extent, though snort of univer- 
sality; frequency; commonness. 

They had, with a general consent, rather spring- 
ing by the ^e»cra/«es< of the cause than of any arti- 
ficial practice, set themselves in arms. Sidney. 

Ge'nkralty. m- s. [from grvterfl/.] The 
whole ; the totality. 

The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a 
vast extent, and include in their generally all 
those several laws which are niiowed as tlie rule 
of justice and judicial proceedings. Hale. 

Ge'nerant. n. 8. [gdieram, Lat.] The 
begetting or productive power. 

Some believe the soul made by God, some by 

I angels, and some by the generant ; whether it he 

I immediately created or traduced hath been the 

I great hall of conieniioM. GUminllc^s Scepsis. 

In such pretnidod m lalinns the generant or 
active principle is supposed to be the sun, which, 
being an inanimate body, cannot act otherwise 
than by his heat. Ray. 

To GENERATE, v. a. [genero, Lat.] 

1, To beget ; to propagate. 

Those creatures which being wild generate sel- 
dom, being tame, generate often. Bacon. 

9,, To produce to life ; to procreate. 

God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plcnteousTy 
The waters generated by their kinds. Milton. 

Or find some other way to gtnei'ate 
Mankind. Milton's Par. Lost. 

3, To cause; to produce. 

Sounds are generated where there it no air at all. 

Bacon. 

Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, 
must likewise generate milk. ArbnxtiwH. 

Generation. n,8. [from generate ; ge- 
nei ation, Fr.] 

1 . The act of begetting or producing. j 

Seals make excellent impressions ; and so it 
may be thought of sounds in their first generation: 
but tlien the dilatation of tlicm, without any new 
sealing, shews they cannot be iiupressiont. Bnotni, 
He longer will aelay, to bear tliee tell 
His generation, end the rising birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milion. 

If we deduce the several races of tninkind in 
the several parts of the world from jensrotum, 
we must imagine the first numbem of them, who 
.n any place agree upon any civil oonititutions, 
to assemble as 10 many beads of fiftnlilkis whom 
they represent. Temple. 

9 , A family ; a race. ' 


V' are a dog. 

—Thy mother's of my generation: what’s she, 
if 1 be a dog ? Shakesp. Itmon. 

8. Progeny; offspring. 

The barbVous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generof ion messes. 

To gorge his appetite, shall to niy bosom 

Be as well neighbour'd. Shakesp. Khtf Lear. * 

4, A single succession ; one gradation in 
tlie scale of genealogical descent. 

This generation shall not pats ’till all these things 
be fulfilled. Malihew, 

In the fourth generation they shall come hither 
again. ^ Genems, 

A marvellous number were excited to the Con- 
quest (»f Palestine, which with singular virtue they 
performed, and held that kingdom some fev^cne- 
rations. Raleigh*8 £iktyi. 

5. An age. 

By some of the ancients & generation was fixed 
at an hundred years ; by otliers at an hundred 
and ten ; by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty- 
five, and twenty : but it is remarked, that the COB- 
tinuance of generations is so much longer as they 
come nearer to the more ancient times. Calmet. 

Every where throughout uil generations and ages 
of the Christian world, no church ever perceived 
the word of God to be against it. Hooker. 

Ge'nerative. adj. [gencratif, Fr. from 
genero, Lat.] 

1 . I laving the power of propagation. 

He gave to all, that have life, a power generative, 
thereby to continue their species and kinds. 

Raleigh's Hist. 

In grains and kernels the greatest part is but 
the mitrinieiit of that generative particle, to dis- 
prop<»rtionah/e unto it. Broum. 

9, Prolifick; having the power of pro^ 
duction ; fruitful. 

It there hath been such a gradual diminntion of 
the generative faculty upon the earth, why was 
there not the Like decay in the production of ve- 
gettibles ^ Bentley. 

Gkn kr a'tor. n.s. [from geiicfo,Lat.] The 
power which begets causes, or produces. 

Iniagiimtion assimilates the idea nf the /^era- 
tor into the reality in the thing engeudefed.Beouw. 


not dif- 



GENF/RICAL, \adj, [gencrique, Fr. 

GENEIUCK. J from genus, Latin.] 
That comprehends the genus, or dis- 
tinguishes from another genus, but does 
not distinguish the species. 

The word consumption being applicable to a 
proper, and improper to a true and bastard con- 
sumption, requires agenerieal descriptlou qtm- 
drate to both. Harvey on Cmunmptiotu. 

Though wine dilFers from other liquids, in that 
it is the juice of a certain fruit ; yet this is but a 
general or generick dififereiice ; for it dr — 
tiiiguisb wine from cyder or perry 
difference of wine, therefore, is itlH 
the grape. I. -4 

Gene'ricallt. [flwBi reHmek.] 
With ragOt'Wwk though not 

the sodSn. 

Thprhsve sll ffis essentk) oharacters of sea- 
sbel^'«nd ahew that tiiey are of the very same 
spdanck gravity with those to which they are so 
ge$l0kaUy alli^. Woodward. 

G&NBRo'sity. n, 8, [generosity, French ; 
generosifas, Lat.] The quality of being 
generous; magnanimity; liberality. 

Can he be better principled in the grounds of 
true virtue and generosity than his young tutor is 
Locke on Education. 

It would not have been your generosity, to have 
passed by such a fault ns this. Locke., 

GENEROUS, adj, [generosus, Latin; 
genereux, Fr.] 

1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 

9, Noble of mind; magnanimous; open 


of heart. 
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A gentrom virtoe of « t h^roui kind* 

Fore in the last recesaet oTthe mind. Dryden* 
That gpi'rom boldness to defend 
An innocent or absent friend . Swift, 

The genrma critick fanned the poet’s fire, 

And taught the world with reason to ad mire. Pape. 
Sacha asBoscoramon, not more Irarn’d than good, 
With manners generaui as his noble blood. Pope. 

The genVouigod, who wit and gold refines. 

And ripens spirits as hr ripens mines. ^ Pope. 

His gen'rons spouse, Theano, heav’nly fair, 
Nun’otlieyoung strangerwitha mother’s care.Pope. 

Praj for otheis in such forms,with such length, 
importunity, and earnestness, as you use for your- 
self ; and you will find all little ill-natured passions 
die away, your heart grow great and generous, dc. 
lighting in the common happiness of others, as you 
used only to delight in your own. jGhw. 

3. It is used of animals. Spritely ; dar- 
ing ; courageous. 

So the imperial eagle docs not stay 
Till the whole carcase he devour, 

As if his gen’nms hunger understood 
That he can never want plenty of food, 

He only sucks the tasteful blood. Cowley 

Actteoii spies 

His op’ning hounds, and now he hears their cries : 
A gm’rous pack. Addttm 

4. Liberal; munificent. 

When from his vest the young companiiin bore 
The cup the geiCrtnii landlord own’d before, 

And paid profusely with the nreci<ius howl 
The stinted kindness of this churlish soul. ParncL 
Fast by the margin of her native flood. 

Whose wealthy waters are well known to fame. 
Fair as the bordering flowers the princess stood, 
And rich in bounty as the generous stream. Heigh. 

5. Strong; vigorous. 

Having in a digestive furnace drawn off the 
ardent spirit from some good sack, the phlegm, 
even in this generous wine, was copious. Boyle. 

Those who in southern climes complain. 

From Phophus’ rays they sufler pain, 

Must own that pain is well repaid, 

B^genVous wines beneath a shade. Smfi, 

Generously, adv, [from grnrroMs.] 

1. Not meanly with regard to birth. 

2. Magnanimously ; nobly. 

When all the gods our ruin have foretold, 
generously he does bis arms withhold.Il^den. 

3. liberally ; munificently. 
Ge'nerousness. n, a. [from generous.'] 

The quality of being generous. 

Is it possible to conceive that the overflowing 
gesierousneu of the divine nature would create 
iniroortai beings witli mean or envious principles ^ 
CoUier on Kindness, 

GE^NESIS. n. s. [yiu^ ; genese, Fr.] Ge- 
neration ; the first book of Moara, which 
treats of the production of the world. 
GENET. It. a. [Fr. The word origi- 
a horseman, and perhaps 
a gentlaoMi or knight.] A smalhsized 
well'propofrliaiied Spanish horse. 

Yorll have TOtir ; you’ll 

have coursers tor coasins, aild MlMlIHbgeriiianes. 

«3H!L Othello. 

It is no more likely that frun should ml^ngen- 
dered in the clouds, thanSpamsh genets be blot- 
ter! by the wind. 

He shews his statue too, wliere plac’d on ^n, 
The genet undenieath him seems to fly. DrMen. 

Gbnethli' ACAL. adj. [yisiGxUxo^.] r«r« 
taining to nativities as calculatkl by 
astrologers ; shewing the configurations 
of the stars at any birth. 

Hie night immediately before be was slighting 
the art of those foolish astrologers, and genethlia- 
eal ephemeriits, that use to pry into tlic horoscope 
of nativities. HoioeVs Vocal forest. 

Genethli'acks. n. [from ywiflAe.] 
The science of calculating nativities or 
predicting the future events of life from 
the stars predominant at the birth. 
Genethlia'ttck, n. s. [yirifiAtj.] He 
wl\o calculates nativities. 
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The troth of astrological predictions is not to be 
referred totbeconstoilations; the genethliaticfcs coih 
jectue by the disposition, temper, and com- 
plexion of the {lertoii. Drummond. 

Gene va, n, s . [A corruption of genevre, 
French; a juniper-beny.] A kind ofj 
spirit distilled from the juniper-berry : 
what is commonly sold is maae with no 
better an ingredient tlian oil of turpen- 
tine, put into the still, with a little com- 
mon salt and the coarsest spirit. EilL 
GE'NIAL. adj. [genialis, Ijat.] 

1. That contributes to propagation. 

Higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with mysterious reverence L deem. Milton, 
Creator Venus, genial pow’r of love, 

'I'he bliss of men below and gods above ! Dryden. 

2. That gives cheerfulness, or supports life. 

Nor will the light of life continue lung, 

But yields to double darkness nigh at hand ; 

So much I feel ray genial spirits droop. Miltofi, 

3. Natural ; native. 

It chiefly jiroceedeth from natural incapacity, 

and genial indisposition. Brownes Vulg. Errs. 

Ge'nially. adv . [{‘rom genial .] 

1 , By genius ; naturally. 

.Some men are geniallu disposed to some opi- 
nions, and naturalK averse to others. Glanv. 

2. fiayly ; cheerfully. 

G FN rCUL ATED.ii<//.[gf nicw/flfws, Jjat] 
Knotted ; jointed. 

A piece of some geniculated plant seeming to be 
part of a sugar-cane. Woodward on Fossils 

Genicula'tion. n.s. [geuiculatio, Lat.] 
Knottiness; the quality in plants ol‘i 
having knots or joints. 

Ge'nio, n.s. [genio, Ital. genius, Lat.] A 
man of a particular turn of mind. 

Somegenios arc not capable of pure affection; 
and a man is burn with talents for it as much us 
for poetry, or an^ other science. Tatler, 

Ge'NITALS. n.s. [genitalis, L&t.] Parts 
belonging to generation. 

Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the 
youngest son, who is said to have cut off the ge- 
nitals of his father. Brown. 

Ge'niting. n. 8 . [A corruption of Jane- 
ton, Fr. signifying or Janet, having 
been so called in honour of some lady ofj 
that name ; and the Scottish dialect calls 
them Janet apples, which is the same 
with Janeton ; otherwise supposed to 
be corrupted from Janeting.] An early 
apple gathered in June. 

In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, 
genitings and cud tins. Bacon. 

Ge'nitive. adj. [genitivus, Latin.] In 
grammar, the name of a case, which, 
among other relations, signifies one be- 
gotten, as, the father of a son ; or one 
begetting, as, son of a father. 

GENIUS. It. 8 . [Latin ; genie, Fr.] 

]{ The protecting or ruling power of| 
men, places, or things. 

There is none out he 
Whose being I do fear: and, under him, 

My genius is rebuk’d ; as it is said 

Antony’s was by Cmsar. Shaikesp. Macbeth. 

The genius and the mortal instrnmfnts 
Are tlien In council ; and the state of man, 

Uke to a little kingdom, suffers then. Shakesp. 

And as 1 awake, sweet rousick breatlie, 

Sent by some spirit to mortals good, 

Or th’ nnseefl genius of the wood Milton. 

And the tame demon that should guard raytlirotie 
Shrinks at agenius erenter than his own. Dryden. 

To yonr glad gemus sacrifice this day *, 

Let common meats respectfully give way, Di^d, 
2. A man endowed with superior faculties. 

There is no little writer of Pindarick who is not 
mentioned as a prodigious genius. Addison. 
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B. Mental power or faculdes. 

The state and order does proclaiin 
The genius of that royal dame. ITallsr 

4. Disposition of nature by whidb any one 
is qualified for some peculiar employ- 
ment. 

A happy genius is the gift of nature. Dryden. 
Your majesty’s sagacity, and happy genial for 
natural history, is a better preparation fur en- 
ciulries of this kind tlian all tne dead learning of 
the scliooN. Burnet's Theory, Pr^aee. 

One science only will one genius fit ; 

So vast is art, so narrow buinaii wit. Pope. 

The Romans, though they had no great genius for 
trade, yet were not entirely neglectful of li.Arbuih. 

5. Nature; disposition. 

Studious to please the genius of the times, 

W ith periods, points, and tropes, he slurs his 
crimes. Dryden. 

Another genius and disposition improper for plii- 
losophicul Contemplation, is not so much from the 
narrowness of their understanding, as because they 
will not take time to extend them. Bumet. 

He tames the genius of the stubborn plain. Pooe. 

Gent. adj. [gent, old Fr.] Elegant'; sort; 
gentle ; polite. Disused. 

^ Vespasian, with preut spoil and rage. 

Fore wasted all : ’till Geauissa genl 
I’ersuaded him to cease. Fairy Queen. 

She that was noble, wise, as fair and gent, 

Cast huw she might their harmless lives preserve. 

FavtiaM. 

GENTEEL, a^j. [geyitil, Fr.] 

1. Polite; elegant In behaviour ; civil. 

He had agenteeler manner of binding the chains 

of this kingdom than most of his predecessors. 

Swift to Gay. 

Their poets have no notion of genteel comedy, 
and fall into the most filthy double meanings when 
they have a mind to make their audience merry. 

Addison on Italy. 

2. Graceful in mien. 

So spruce that he can never be genteel. TatUr. 

3. Elegantly dressed. 

Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are 
nut able to be always so genteel, and to constant 
at all plac&s of pleasure and expence. Law. 

Genteely. adv. [from genteel.] 

1 . Elegantly ; politely. 

Those that would be genteelly learned, need not 
purchase it at the dear rate of l^ing atheists. Ghm. 

After a long fatigue of eating and drinking, 
and babbling, he concludes tlie great work of 
dining genteelly. South. 

2. Gracefully; handsomely. 
Gente'elness. n. s. [from genteel.] 

1. Elegance; gracefulness; politeness. 

He liad a genius full of genteelness and spirit, 
having nothing that was uncTHceful in his pos- 
tures and dresses. Uryden's Dufresnoy, 

Parmegiano has dignified the genteelness of mo- 
dern effeminancy, by uniting it with the simpli- 
city of the ancients, and the grandeur and seve- 
rity of Michael Angelo. Reynolds. 

2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
Ge'ntian. n. 8. [gentiane, Fr. gen f tana, 

Lat.] Felwort or baldmony. 

The root of gentian is large and long, of a toler- 
able firm texture, and remarkably tough : it has 
afaintisli and disagreeable smell, and an extreme- 
ly bitter taste. Hill's Mat. Med. 

If it be fistulottf, and the orifice small, dilate it 
with gentian roots. IFiseman’s Surgery. 

G ENTi A N e'lla. n.s. A kind of blue colour. 

GENTILE, n. s. [gentilis, Ut] 

1 . One of an uncovenant^ nation ; one 
who knows not the true God. 

Tribulation and anguiih upon every soul that 
docth evil,of the Jew first, anu also of the gentile. 

Homans. 

Gentiles or infidels, in those actions, upon hoik 
the spiritual and temporal good, have been in one 
pursuit conjoined. Baoan. 

2. A person of rank. Obsolete. 

Fine Basil desircth it may be her lot 

To grow, as a gUliflower, tnm in her pot ; 

HOO 
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That lodtet and genHIet, fbr whom we do serve* 
Jila^ help him oi needeihi poor life to preeervet 

TwUUfTt 

OEISTILE'SSE* «.«. [Fr.] Compiai* 
SAnce; civility. Not used. 

She with her wedding^ctoaihs undresses 
Her complaisance and geniilmes, Hudibras, 
G£'ntilisai« n. s. \gentilume, Fr. from 
gentile*] Heathenism ; paganism. 

If invocation of saints bad been produced in the 
apostolical times, it would have looked like the 
lutrodueiug^f gentildm again. Stillingjieet, 

Gentili'tious. acH, [gentilifius, Lat] 

1. Endemial ; peculiar to a nation. 

'I'hat an unsavory odour is gentUitwuSf or nation- 
al unto tlie Jews, reason or sense will not induce. 

Broum. 

2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 

^ The common cause of this distemper is a par- 
ticular and perhaps a gentUitious disposition of 
body. ' Arbiithnot. 

Genti'lity. n. s. [^ew/i7i7f, Fr. from 
gentil, Fr. genlilis, J^t.] 

1. Good extraction ; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulness of 
mien ; nicety of taste. 

3. Gentry ; the class of persons well bom. 

Gavelkind must needs, in Uieciid, make a poor 

gcntililif. ^ Davies on Ireland. 

4. Paganism ; heathenism. 

Vt hen [)eople began lo espy the falsltoud of 
oracles, whereupon ull grntiltty was built, their 
hearts were utterly averted from it. Hooker. 

GE'NTLK. adj, [gt«/f7i7, Lat.] 

1. Well bom; well descended; ancient, 
though not noble. 

^ TIkw enterirm and killing all of the gentle and 
rich motion, for honesty sake broke open all 

pris »ns. Sidney. 

Jhese are the studies wherein our nobh* and 
gentle youth ought to bestow their tituu.Mdt. 0 n£d. 

Oi gentle blood, part shed in honour's cause, 
Bach parent sprung. Voye. 

2. Soft ; blond ; milt^ i tame ; meek ; 
peaceable. 

I am one of those gentle ones that will use the 
devil himself willi cmtc'iy.SluiKesp. Tweljth Night. 
Her voice was ever solt, 

Oentlc and low ; an excellent tliitn: in woniaa.5Aa. 

As gentle j and as jocund, as to jest, 

Go I to light. Shakesp Uichard II. 

A vii toons and a p»K)d mail, reverend in con- 
ver'^atioii, ami gtnllc in condition ^ Mac, xv. 12. 
Theg-f/n/est heuit on euilh ih prov’d unkind. 

Fairfax. 

Your change was wise ; for had she been deii'y’d, 
A swift leveiige had lolluw’d from her pride ; 

You from my genile nature had no fears ; 

All uiy revenue is only in my teais.Hri/./nd.Ewp. 

lie had such ugenlTe lucthod of reproving their 
faults, that they were not so much afraid as 
ashamed to repeat them. Alttii). 

% SoQthing; pacifick. 

And tliough this sense first gentle musick found, 
Her proper object is the speech of men. Davies. 

Ge'ntle. W. S, 

1. A gentleman ; a man of birth. Now 
out of use* 

Oentles, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, w« will mend, Shahesp. 

Where jWiify lovely bride? 

How docs my Mter ? Gentles, methinks you frown. 

Shahesp. 

2. A particular kind of worm. 

He will ill tlic three hot months bite at a dag- 
worm, or at a green gentle* Waltm^s Angler. 

To Gk'ntle. V. a* 'Fomake gentle; to 
raise from the vulgar. Obsolete. 

He to-day that sheds his blood with me, 

Shall be my brother : be he never so vile, 

Thb day sLail gentle bis u mdition. Shaketp. 

VoL. I. 
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GifNTLEPOXiK. fl.t. [gentle axid folk*] 
Persons distinguished by their birth 
from the vulgar. 

The queen's kindred are made gentU^elk. Skak. 

GentCd'olkt will not care for the remainder of a 
bottle of wine; tlierefore.sct a fresh one before 
them. Swiji. 

QE'NTLEMAN. n. s. [gentilhomme, 
Fr. gtniilhuomo, Ital. that is, homo gen- 
tilts, a man of ancestry. All other de- 
rivations seem to be whimsical.] 

1 . A man of birth ; a man of extraction, 
though not noble. 

A civil war was within the bowels of that state, 
between the ^ent/eman and the peasants. Sidney. 

1 fret'ly told you all the wealth I had 
Ban in my veins ; I was a gentleman. Shahesp. 

He hither came a private gentleman, 

But young and brave, and of a fniuily 
Aucient and noble. Otway*s Orphan. 

You say a long descended lace 
Hakes gentlemen, and that your high degree 
Is much disparag'd to be match’d with me.Dryden. 

2* A man raised above die vulgar by his 
character or post. I 

Inquire me out some nican-born gentleman, 
Whom I will marry strait to Clarence’ daughter. 

Shakeip. 

He is so far from desiring to be used as a gen- 
tleman, that he desires to be used as the servant 
of all. ^ Law. 

3. A term of complaisance; sometimes 
ironical. 

The same gentlemen who have fixed this piece of 
morality on the three naked sisters dancing hand 
in hand, would have found out us good a one had 
tlicre been four of them sitting at a distance, and 
coveted from head to foot. Addwm. 

4. The servant that waits about the per- 
son of a man of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after be gave up 
his chancellurship, came to his wife's pew, and 
used the usual words of his gentleman usner. Ma- 
dam, lord is gone. Camden. 

Let be call’d before us 

That gentleman of Buckingham’s in person. Shah. 

5. It is used of any man however high. 

The earl of Hereford was reputed then 

In England the most valiant gentleman. Shahesp. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my faiiiiliur. 

Shahesp. 

Gentlemanli'ee. 7 adj. [genllvman 
Ge'ntlemanly. S Idee.] Be- 

coming a man of birth. 

He lioidetli himself a genlleinan, and scorneth 
to work, which, hesaith, i", the life of a peasant or 
churl ; but enureth himself to his weapon, ami to 
the gentlemanly trade of steuiiiig. Spender. 

Pyrauuis is a sweet-faced man ; a proper nun 
as one sliall see in a Sumiiiei’sday ; a most hivcly 
genllemanlil^ man. Shukisp. 

You have train’d me up like a | casant, ludiug 
from me ull gentUtnanlike qualities. Shalc'.p. 

Two clergymen slooil candnlates for a Iree- 
school, where a gentleman procured the pl.ice for 
the belter scholar and mote genllemanlif person of 
the two. Su^ t. 

Gentleness, n. s. [from gmf/r.] 

1 . Dignity of birtli ; goodness of extraction. 

2, Softness of manners ; sweetness of dis- 
position ; meekness ; tenderness. 

My lord Sebastian, 

The truth, you speak, doth lack some gentleness, 

^ idiahesp. 

Your brave and haughty scorn of all. 

Was stately and roonuitluul ; 

All gentleness with that esteem’d, 

A dull and slavish virtue seem’d. Cowley. 

Still she retains 

Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 

Visits the hcrdL Milton. 

The perpetual gentleness and Inherent goodness 
of the Ormond family. Drydedt tisbUs, Dedie. 
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Chances are brought about silently and insensi- 
bly, with all imaginable benignity and gentleness, 
Wtxidward's Natural History, 

Masters must correct their servants with genius^ 
nest, prudence, and mercy. Rogers. 

Women ought not to think gentleness of heart 
despicable in a man. Clarissa. 

3. Kindness; benevolence. Obsolete. 

The gentleness of all tlie ^ods go with thee. Sh. 

Gf/ntleship. ft. s. [from gentle.] Car- 
riage of a gentleman. Obsolete. 

Some in France, which will needs be gentle- 
men, have more gentleship in their hat than in their 
head. Ascham's Schoolmaster. 

Ge'ntlewoman. «. s. [getitle and u»o- 

rnan. See GENTLEMAN. 

1 . A woman of birth above the vulgar ; a 
woman well descended. 

Tlie^ent/mwien of Home did not suffer their in- 
fants to be so long swathed as poorer peofile. Ah. 

Doth this sir Prolheus 

Often resort unto this gentlewoman f Shahesp. 

Gciilluvomen may do themselves much good by 
kneeling upon a cushion, and weeding. Bacon. 

2. A woman who waits about the person 
of one of high rank. 

The liitC(juten*sgnn/ew'oman,a knight’sdaugliter. 
To In* her mistress’ mistress ! Shah. Henry Vlll. 

Jfei gentieaomcn, like the ncreids. 

So iminy mermaids, tended her i’ Ih’ eyes. 

And made tin ii bends adoriiigs. Shahesp. 

3. A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gentleumnan, you are confessing your 
enormities ; 1 know it bj that hyponitical down- 
cast look. Drydtn. 

Ge ntly. adv. [from gentle.] 

1 . Softly ; meekly ; tenderly ; inoften- 

sivcly ; kindly. 

My mistress £fntfv chides the fault I made. Dry. 

The mischief? that come by inadvertency, or 
ignoiance, are but very gently lo be taken notice 
of. Locke, 

2. Softly ; without violence. 

Fortune’s blows, 

When must£rtruckhome,beiiiggrnt/vwBrded,craves 
A noble cunning. Shafetsp. Coriolanus. 

A sort of great bat, as men lay asleep with their 
legs naked, will suck their blood at a wound so 
gently made us nut to awake them. Grew’s Mus. 

Gen'try. n. A*, [gentlerj/f gentry, from 
gintle.] 

1. Birth; condition; rank derived from 
Inheri lance. 

You arc ccrtuinly a gentleman, 

Clcrk-Jikc experienc'd, "which no less adorns 
Out gentry than our parent’s noble name. 

In w' hose "success we are gentle. TTiTif. Tale, 

2. Class of people above the vulgar ; those 
between the vulgar and th e nob ility. 

They slaughtered many of the 
no sex or hlh* ctiidd be accepted for 

L'd st.it* s, that aim at gieatnexs, take bNsd how 
their imlnliiY a'nd gentry multiply too ftiit.fiacon. 

How XM liawkers cry 

A satjifVand buy. Swjfi. 

3. A lerm of civility real or ironical. 

jrbe many-colour’d gentry there above, 

By j^ms are rul’d by tumult and by love. Prior. 

4. Civility ; complaisance. Obsolete. 

Shew us so much gentiy aud good-will. 

As to extend yoni time with us a-while. Shake^^p. 

Geni flb'ction. n. s. [genvfleiion, Fr. 
^rnu and fleet o, I^t.] The act of hi iul- 
ing the knee ; adoration expressed by 
bending the knee. 

Here use all the rites of adoration, genvjieiwns, 
wax-candles, incense, oblations, prayers only ex- 
cepted. StiUingjitet. 

GE'NUINE aty. [genumus, Lat.] Not 
spurious ; not counterfeit ; real ; natu 
ral ; true. 
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Experiments were at one time tried with genu- 
ine materials, and at aaotlier time with sophisti- 
cated ones. Boule. 

The belief and remembrance, and love and fear 
of God, have so great influence to make men 
relimouB, that where any of these is, the rest, to> 
getner with the true and genuine ericcts of them, 
are supposed to be. TiUotton. 

A sudden darkness covers all ; 

True genuine night : night added to the groves. 

Diyden 

Ge'nuinely. adv. [from genuine.] 
Without adulteration ; without foreign 
admixtures; naturally. 

There is another agent able to analixe compound 
bodies less violently, more genuinely, ana more 
universally than the fire. Jioyle 

Genuineness, n. s. [from genMine.** 
Freedom from anv thing counterfeit 
freedom from adulteration ; purity 
natural state. 

it is not essential to the genuineneu of colours 
to be durable. Pitylc. 

GENUS, n. s. [Lat.] In science, a cLiss 
of being, comprehending under it many 
species : as quadruped is a genus com 
prehending under it almost all terrestrial 
beasts. 

A general idea is called by the schoulsg^nus, and 
it is one common nature agreeing to geverdl other 
common natures : so aniimu is n genus, because it 
agrees to horse, lion, whale, and buttcrlly. Watti. 

if minerals are not convertible into another spe- 
cies, though of the samegen/ii, much less can they 
be surmised reducible into a species of another 
genus. Harvey on Consumptions. 

Geoce'NTRTCK. a(f;. [yy and uisr^op; 
geocentrique, Fr.] Applied to a planet 
or orb having the earth for its centre, or 
the same centre with the earth. Harris. 
GE'OD^SIA. n. s. ; geode- 

sies Fr.] That part of geometry which 
contains the doctrine or art of measur- 
ing surfaces, and finding the contents of | 
all plain figures. Harris. 

Geodai'tical. a^. [from geodeesia.] 
Relating to the art of measuring sur- 
faces ; comprehending or shewing tlie 
art of measuring land. 
GE'OGRAPHEU. n. s. [y? and ; 
geographer Fr.] One who describes 
the earth according to the position of its 
difierent parts. 

A greater part of llic earth hath ever been peo- 
pled than hath been known or described by 

The bay df Naples is called tlic Crater by the 
old geognsphen. Addum. 

From sea to sea, from realm to realm 1 rove, 

And grow a mcer geograplm>^x^kg^e. Tichel. 
Geogra'phical. a4j^ \jmlfgpaphique, 
Fr. from geography.] Reudbos^ to geo- 
graphy ; Gelonging to geography^ 

Geographically, adv. yLvam geogra- 
phical.] Ill a geographical manner; 
according to the rules of geography* 
Minerva lets Ulysses into the knowledge of Us 
country ; she geographically describes it to him. 

Broome on the Odyssey. 

Gko'oraphy. n.s. [yn and y^u; geo- 
graphies Fr.] Geography, in a strict 
sense, signifies the knowledge of the 
circles of the earthly globe, and the situ- 
ation of the various parts of the earth. 
Wh^ it if taken in a little larger sense, 
it includes the knowledge of the seas 
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also ; and in the largest sense of all, it 
extends to the various customs, habits, 
and governments of nations. Watts. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining 
unto heaven Imtgeogn^y makes slight account 
hereof, when they discourse of Andes or Tcneriff. 

Brown's Vulgar Errmm. 
According to ancient fables the Argonauts sailed 
up the Danube, and from thence passed into the 
Adriatick, carry ingtheir ships u pout heir shoulders- 
a mark of great ignorance in geo^aphy.Arbuthnot, 

Geo'looy. n.s. [yii and Xoy^.] The 
doctrine of the earth ; the knowledge of | 
the state and nature of the earth. 

Gr'omancer. n. s. [ye and fjMmf.] A 
fortuneteller ; a caster of figures ; a cheat 
who pretends to foretel futurity by other 
means than the astrologer. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomancert, and the in- 
cantalmy im|K>Htors, though commonly men of 
inferior ra ik, daily delude the vulgar. Brown. 

GE'OMANCY. n. s. [yy and fsxrrlx ; geo 
mance, Fr,] The act of casting figures ; 
the act of foretelling by figures what 
shall happen. 

According to some there arc four kinds of divi- 
nation ; hydruiuancy, pyromancy, aeToman^, 
and geotnancy. Ayliye, 

Geoma'ntick. a(^. [from geomancy.] 
Pertaining to the act of casting figures. 

Two geomantick figures were display d 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; 

Onewhen direct, and one when retrograde.J>ry. 

Geo'meter. n.s. [yia>ft^Tp»jc ; geometre, 
Fr.] One skilled in geometry ; a geo- 
metrician. 

He became one of the chief geometers of his age. 

Watts. 

Geo'metral. arlj. [geometral, Yr. from 
geometry .] Pertaining to geometry . Diet 
GeomAtrioal. 1 fld/. [ytu/sslotns^ ; geo- 

Geome'trick. y metrique, Fr. uom 
geometry.] 

I, Pertaining to geometry, 

A geometrical scheme is let in by the eyes,_'but 


the \feriionst ration is discerned by reason. More. 

This mathematical discipline, by the help of 
gciymitrical principles, doth teach to contrive se- 
veral powers. Wilkins. 

2. Prescribed or laid down W geometry. 

Must men take the measure of God ^ust by the 
snme geometrical proportions that he did, that n- 
ther’a Uie height ana bigness of Hercules by his 
foot ? ^ Stdlingjieet. 

Does not this wise philosopher assert, 

That the vast orb, which casts so fair his beams, 
Is such, or not much bigger than he seems ? 

That the dimensions of Ins glorious face 

Two geometrick feet do scarce surpass ^ Blackmore. 

3. Disposed according to geometry. 

Geometrick jasper seemeth of affinity with the 
lapis sangulnalis described by Boetius ; but it is 
certainly one sort of lapu cruciformis. Grew'sMus 

Geome'trically. adv. [from geome- 
trical.] According to the laws of geo- 
metry. 

Til possible geamttricaUy to contrive such an 
artificial motion as shall be of greater swiftness than 
the revolutions of the lieaveiis. Wilkin’s Math. 

Ail the bones, muscles, and vessels of the body 
are contrived most geometrwally, according to the 
it^test rules of niechanickt. Ray. 

GBOMSTRfciAN* fi. s. lywfAirptt] One 
skilled in geometry ; a geometer. 

Altliough there be a certain truth, geametriciam | 
would not receive satisfiictton without detoonitra- 
tlon tbereol Brown. 

How easily does an expert geometrician, with j 
one glaasa of bit eye, take in a complicated dia - 1 
gram, made up of many Unet and circlet ' Watts. ^ 


G E R 

To OBo'MS-ntizB. V. M. To 

act aooordiiiff to the l^wa of geometry. 

We obtalneaji;ood store of crystals, ufhom 
figures were differing etiougb, though prettily 
shaped, as if nature had at once affected variety 
in their figuration, and yet confined herself to geo- 
metrige* Bouie. 

GEOMETRY, ft. s. [ynsfgllfim: gr^ 
itie, Fr.] Originally signifies the art of 
measuring the ear^ or any distances 
or dimensions on or within it : buf It is 
now used for die science of quanti^, 
extension, or magnitude abstractedly 
con8idered,without any regard to matter. 

Gecmetry is usually divided into speculative and 
practical the former of which contemplates and 
treats of tlic properties of continued quantity ab- 
stractedly ; and the latter applies these specula- 
tions and theorems to use ana practice. Harris. 

In the iniisrles alone there seems to be more geo- 
metry than in all the ortiticiai engines in the world. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Him also for my censor I disdain. 

Who thinks ail science, as all virtue, vain ; 

Who counts geometiy and numbers toys, 

And with his foot the sacred dust destroys. Dryd. 

Geopo'nical. a^. [^bondirvs^; geo- 
ponique, Fr,] Relating to amculture ; 
relating to the cultivation of we ground* 
Such expressions are frequent in authors geopo- 
nicat, or such as have treated de re rustica. Brown. 

Geopo'nicks. n.s. [yv and irorCb'.] The 
science of cultivating the ground ; the 
doctrine of agriculture. 

George, n, s. [Georgius, Lat.] 

1 . A figure of St. George on horseback 
worn by the knights of the garter. 

Look on my george, 1 am a gentleman ; 

Rate me at wnat thou wilt. Shakesp. Henry VI. 

2. A brown loaf. Of this sense I know 
not the original. 

Cubb'd in a cabin, on a roattrass laid, 

On a brown george, with iowsy swobbers fed.Dvy. 

Ge6'rgick. n.%. [yiwpymor; georgiques, 
Fr.] Some part of the science of nu^ 
bandry put into a pleasing dress, and 
set off with all the beauties and embel- 
lishments of poetry. Addisotu 

Geo'rgick. adj. Relating to the doc- 
trine of agriculture. 

Here 1 jicruse the Mantuan's georgick strains. 
And learn the labours of Italian swains. Oay. 

Geo'tick. atff. [from y^.] Belonging 
to the earth ; terrestrial. 3k 

Ge'rent. adj. [jgerens, Lat] Carrying ; 
bearing. Diet* 

Ge'rpalcon ft. s. A bird of prey, in 
size between a vulture and a hawk, and 
ofthe greatest strength next to the eagle* 

Bailey. 

Ge'rman. n.s. [germain,Yv. eermanus, 
Lat.] Brother ; one approaching to a 
brother in proximity ot blood : thus the 
children of brothers aij^stera are called 
cousins german, the offljr sense in which 
the word is now used. 

'fhey knew it was their cousin german, the fii- 
roous Amphialus. Sidney. 

And to nim said, go now, proud miscreant. 
Thyself thy message do to german dear. Fairy g. 

Wert thou a bear, thou wouldst be kill'd by tto 
horse ; wert thou a horse, thou wouldst be sell d 
by tiie leopard ; wert thou a leopard, tboo wert 
german to the lion, and the spots of thy ktodred 
were juries on thy life* Shakup. Tbmpn 
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You’ll baye your uepbews neigh to you ; you’ll 
haye courseri for coufuit, and genets for gertnatu. 

l^akifp. Othello* 

Os'kman. 0 (y* [germanuB, Lat.] Re- 
lated. Obsolete. 

Not be alone shall suffer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance hitter *, but those that arc 
german to him, though removed fifty times, siiall 
Come und(.'r the hangman. iihahcs}). 

Ge'RMANdea. fi. s. [germandree, Fr. 
chameedri/s, Lat,] A plant. Miller. 

Ge’rme. rt, s, [germen^ Lat.] A sprout 
or shoot ; that part which grows and 
spreads. 

Whether it be not made out of the grrmc, or 
treadle of tlie egg, doth seem of lesser doubt liro. 

Ge'rmin. ft. .V. [gtrmen^ Lat.] A shoot- 
ing or sprouting seed. Out of use. 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to tiieir foundations ; thougli tlm trea- 
Of nature’s germin'i tumble all together, 

Even ’tilt destiuclion sicken ; answer me 
To what I ask you. SItakesp. Macbeth. 

Mum alf-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’ the world ; 

Crack nature’s mould, itll girtnim spill at once 
Tiiat make ungrateful man. Shahesp. King I^ar. 

To G EKM i NATE. v. n, rntino, Lat.] 
To sprout ; to shoot ; to bud ; to put 
fortli. 

This action is furthered by the chnicites, which 
hath within uspiiit thut will put forth and germi- 
nate, us we see in (hymic.il tiials. Bnc. Nat. Ilutt, 

The seeds of all kinds of vegetables being ]ilanl- 
cd near the surluce of the eurtli, in a convenient 
soil, amongst matter proper for the formation of 
vegetables, would gevnunatt, grow u]), and reple- 
uiMi the face of tlu* earth. IVooduwd. 

Germination, n, s, [germination, Vr, 
from germinate.] I'lie act of sprouting 
or shooting ; growth. 

For acceleration of germination, we shall Irandle 
the subject of plants generally. Bacon. 

Tlie duke of Buckingham had another kind of 
gn'mintilion ; and surely , had he been a plant, he 
would have been reckoned among the sjionlc na 
Mcentes, WoUon. 

There is but little similitude tielween a terreous 
humidity and plantal gcnninatiom. Olanvillc. 

Suppose the earth shouhl be carried to the great 
distance of Saturn ; there the whole globe would 
be one frigid zone theic would be no life, no 
gemiinatiun. Bentlep' s Sermons. 

Ge'iiund. n.s. [gerufidium, Lat.] In 
the Latin grammar, a kind of verbal 
noun^ which governs cases like a verb. 
Gest. n. 8. [gesium, Lat.] 

1. A deed ; an action ; an achievement. 

Who fair them quites, ns him beseemed best, 

And goodly can discourse will) many a noble gest. 

Spenser. 

2. Show ; representation. 

Gents should be interlarded after the Persian 
manner, by ages, young and old. 

d. The roll or journal of the several days, 
and stages prefixed, in the progresses of 
our kings, many of them being still ex- 
tant in the herakfs office, [from gisfc 
or gite, Fr.] Hanmer. 

I’ll give you my commission, 

To let him there a mouth, behind tiic gest. 

Prefix’d fur’s parUiig. Shakesp. Tnnter’s Tale. 

4. A stage ; so much of a journey as pas- 
ses without interruption. In ail senses 
obsolete. 

He distinctly sets down the gests and progress 
thereof. Brown, \ 

Gbsta'tion. n, f. [gatatio, Lat.] The 
act of bearing the young in the womb. 

Aristotle afiirmeth the birtii of the infant, or 
time of ill gestatumt exteudeth lometimes unto the 


eleventh roontli ; but Hippocrates avers that it 
exceedeth not the tenth. ^ ^ Broum. 

Wtiy in viviparous animals, in the time of ges- 
tation, should the nourisiimeut be carried to the 
embryo in the womb, which at other times goetli 
not that way ? Hay on the Creatim. 

To GESTFCULATE. r. n. [gesticulor, 
Lat. gesticuler, Fr.] To play antick 
tricks ; lo shew postures. Diet, 

Gesticula'tion. n. s. [gesticulatio, 
"LtaA, gesticulation, Fr.from gesticulate,] 
Antick tricks ; various postures. 
Ge'sture. n,8. [gcro, gestum, Lat. grs- 
te, Fr.] 

1. Action or posture expressive of sentiment 

Ah, tny sister, if you had heanl his words, oi 
seen his gestures, wlieii he made me know what | 
and to whom his love was, you would have match- i 
ed ill yoiir.self those two larely matched tocetlier, | 
pity and delight. ^ Sidney. 

When we make profession of our faitli, we staiiu', j 
wlien we acknowledge our sins, or set k unto Gt)d 
for favour, we fall down ; hecaii.se the gesture of 
coiLstancy beconielh us best in the one, in the 
other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

To the dumbness of the gesture 
One might interpret. sTuikesp. Timonof Athens. 

HuiiiCie and reverend gwti/res in our approaches 
to God express the inwaid reverence of our souls. 

Duty i^‘ Man. 

2. MovemcMit of the body- 

Grace was in all her steps, hcav’n in her eye, 

In ev’ry gesture dignity and h)ve ' Mdt Par. Lost, 

Every one will agree in this, that we ought ei- 
ther to lay aside all kiiid.H of gesture, or at least lo 
make use of such only as are graceful and exjires- 
sive. Addisons SpeeUttor. 

7*0 Ge'stpre. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
accompany with action or posture. 

Our attire disgiaeetli it. it is not orderly read, 
UOT gestured as be.secuieth. J looker. 

lie uinlertook so to gesture and muffle uj) him- 
self in his hood, as the duke’s iimimer was,^ that 
none should discern him. Wotto7i. 


To GET. t). a, pret. / got, antiently gat ; | 
part. pass, got, or gotten, [ 5 etan, 5 erran, | 
Sax.] 

1. To procure ; to obtain. 

Thine be the cosset, well hast thou it got.Spens. 

Of that which was our father’s hath he gotten 
all this glory. Gen, xxvi. 1. 

V\ e gat our bread with the peril of mu lives. 

1 Sam. v. 9. 

David gat him a name when he returned froin 
smiting of the Syrians. 2 Sain. viii. i;>. 

ISIost of these things might be more exactly 
tried by the Torricellian experiments, if w c coul'd 
get tulles so accurately blown that the cavity were 
perfectly c^'lindrical. Bo^le. 

Such a coiiscienee, o.s has not been wanting to 
itself, in endeavouring to get the utmost and clear- 
est information about the will of Gt>d, tliat its 
power, advantages, and opptulunities could af- 
ford it, is that gieat internal judge, who.se ahso- 
lution is a rational and sure ground of confidence. 

South. 


He insensibly got a facility, without perceiving 
how ; and that is attributed wholly to nature, 
wiiich was much more the elhct of use and pra^ 
lice. , , . ‘'‘* 

The man who lives upon alms, gets him In. set 
of admirers, and delights in superiority. Addison. 

Sphinx was a monster that would eat 
Whatever stranger she coulil get. 

Unless his ready wit disclos’d 
The subtle riddle site propos'd. Addis. 

This practiee.is to he us( d at first, n 
get a fixed habit of attention, and in some cases 
only. 

The word get is variou-dy used ; we say to get 
money, to get in, to get ofl, to get ready* to gef a 
itomach, and fo get a cold, IVoKs. 

2. To force ; to seize. 

Such loscis and scatterlings cannot easily, by 
any conitable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, 
when they are challenged for any luch iact.a^p«w* 


Whig. Kx. 
I order to 


The king leeine this, started from where lie ssd. 
Out from ms trembling hand his weapon gat, Dan, 

All things, but one, you can restore ; 

The heart you get returns no more. Waller, 

3. To win by contest. 

Henry the sixth hath lost 
AH that which Henry the fifth had gotten. Shak. 

lie gat his people great iiouour, and he made 
battles, protecting Uie host with his sword. 

1 Mac. Hi. 3. 

To get the day of them of his own nation, would 
be a most unhappy day for him. 2 Mac. v. 6, 

Auria lield that ciiur.se to have drawn the gul- 
lies within his great ships, who thundering amongst 
I them with their great ordnance, might have 
opened away unto his gallies to have gtrtren a vic- 
tory. KnoUes. 

4. To have possession of ; to have. This sense 
is commonly in the compound preterite. 

’J’hcn forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright ; 
Nay, thou hast got the face of man. llcwert, 
r>. To l)t*/^et ujion a female. 

Those b<)> H me hoys of ice . they’ll none of her; 
sine they are Imstai Js to llie English, the French 
1 never goV (liem. Shakesp. 

I Women with study’d arts they vex : 

Ve gods, de.strov th.it impious sex : 

Ana if iheie must be some I’iiivokc 
Your j)i>w’is, and make your altars smoke, 
f'ome tlown yourselves, .ind, in tlieir place, 

Get a nu)ie just and nobler race. ^ Waller. 

Clnldu'M thesgot on their female raptives. Locke. 

If \ oil'll t.ike 'em as their fathers £ot ’em, so 
and well ; if not, you must stay ’tilTthey get a. 
belter geneialioii. ^ ^ Vryden. 

Has no man, but who has Kill’d 
A father, light to get a child ? Prior, 

Let ev’ry manied man, tliat’s grave and wise, 
Take a lartull of known ability, 

>Vho shall so settle lastin': reformatimi ; 

Fiist git a .sol), then give him education. Dorset. 

rhe pod of (iay, descendiin; fiom above, 

Mixt with the day, and got the queen of lose. Gran. 

0. Fo gain as profit. 

Though cicilitors will lose one fifth of their 
principal and use, and landlords one fifth of their 
income, yet the debtors and tenants will not get 
1 it. Locke, 

7. To gain a superiority or advantage. 

If th(*y get ground and 'vantage of the king. 
Then join you witli them like a rib of steel. Shak, 
B. T’o earn ; to gain by labour. 

Having no mines, nor any other way of getting 
or keeping of riches hut by trade, so much of our 
trade as is lost, so much of our riches must neces- 
sarily go with it. ^ Locke. 

If it be so much pains to count the money I 
would spend, what laouur did it cost my ances- 
tors fo get it ? ^ Locke. 

1). To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England 
raises their jiricc, ancl makes the importer get 
more foi them ; but a tax laid on your home-made 
I commodities lessens their price. Locke. 


10. To learn. p . 

This defect he frequently lamented* U'^ing 

harder with him to get one sermon by heart than 
to ]ien twenty. Fell. 

Get hean dte ffiore common and useful words 
out of some judicious vocabulary. Watts. 

1 1 . To procure to be, 

I ahaH shew how we may get it thus informed, 
and sffterwurds preserve and keep it so. South. 

12. To put into any state. 

Nature taught them lo make certain vessels of 
a tree, which they got down, not witli cutting, but 
with fire. Abbot. 

'lake no repulse, whatever she doth say ; 

For, get you gone, she doth not mean awAy .Shak. 

lie who Hllcnipts to get another niaii into his 
absolute power, does theieby put himself into a 
state of war with him. Locke. 

Beforeyour cwe.s bring forth, they may be pretty 
well kept, to get them a little into heart Mmtim^. 

Htilira, who was taken up in embalming the 
bodies, visited the place very frcuucntiy : his 
greatest perplexity was how to get tlie fovers out 
of it, the gales being waiclicd. Guardkan. 



GET 

13. To prevail on ; to induce. 

Though the king could not get him to engage 
in a life f>f buainesa, he made aim however his 
chief companion. iipectatar. 

14 'fo draw ; to hook. 

With much communicatiun will he tempt thee, 
andsuiiruig upon thee get tmt thy secrefs.Lrrl.vhi. 
By the marriage of his grandson Kordinand he 

S t into his iainii^ the kingdoms ol liulicmia and 
oncaiy. Addison 

After liavinj: gotovii of you every thing ^ou can 
•pare, 1 scorn to (rcspiiss. Guardian. 

15. To betake ; to remove ; implying haste 
or danger. 

Oft you to bed on th* instunt ; I will be return’d 
foithuith Shakesp, Othello. 

Arise, get thee out from this land Gen. xxxi. 13. 
J>est lht’> join also unto our enemies, and fiuht 
agiinst us, und sog-ff them up out of the land. 

Kioilut, i. 10. 

lie with all speed got himself with In folbmeis 
to the sliong town ol iMeu.t. KnoUis\ ihsUMrii 

16 To remove by force or art. 

She was quiekl\ got oil tlie l,nid airain Knollts 
1'he rovinn fumes of quicksiUei , in evaporating, 
would oftentimes fasle;i upon the gold in sucli 
plenty', as would put him to imieli trouble to oct 
them od froru h a iings luiqlc 

When luotcui^ I'V the help of tlie fiie out 

of a metal, or other mineral luKi\ , we nniy sup- 
pose this quicksilver to have been a perfect body 
of its own kind. Boult. 

They would l>e glad to get out those weed-, 
wliieh their own hands have planted, and whieli 
now have taken too deep loot to he easily extir- 
pated. Locke. 

17. To put. 

Get on thy boots: we’ll ride all night. Shake^. 
18. To get off. To sell or dispose of by 
some c.Npedient. 

Wood, Xo get liis halfpence off, offered an hun- 
dred pounds in h/s coin tor aexcitt^ in silver. duiyt. 

To O ET. V. W. 


1 . To arrive at any state or posture, by de- 
grees with somt^ kind of labour, effort, or 
difficulty: used either of persons or 
things, 

Phalantiis was entrapj^ed, and saw round about 
him, but could not get out. Sulntu 

You knew he walk’d o’er perils, on an edge 
IMorc liki ly to f.ill in than Iti gtt o’er. Shak.Il IV. 

The str.ii'ger shall get up above thee very high, 
and thou siialt come down ver^ low. 

Dcut. xxyiii. 4‘3. 

The fox bragged what a number of shifts und 
devices he had to gft from (lu hounds, ami the 
cat said he had but one, vtliich was to climb a 
tree. Bacon. 

Those that are very cold, and especially in their 
feet, c.iiniot get to sl< ep. Bacon's Nat. llisl. 

I utte4|j(;^, condemn the practice of the latter 
times, tlmt iOtne wlio are pricked for sheriffs, and 
were fit, should gU out of the bill. 

Bacon’s Advice to VtUiers. 

lie got away unto the CUristians, and liartlly 
Cfca|.ed. ^ Knot Us. 

He would be at their backs befonlHlie^ could 
gei^ out of Armenia. hnoUc$*» History of ffu Turks. 

She pla^s vvilli his rage, aiid^etsatiovc bit anger. 

Denham, 

The latitdiit air had got away in bubbles. Boule. 

There aio few bodies whose minute parts stick 
so close ti'gi iher, but that it is possible to flOHeet 
with some other body whose small purls get 
between, and so disjoin them. Doyle, 

Theie was hut an iriscMsibie diminution of the 
liquor upon the recess ol whatever it was that got 
through the cork. Boyle. 

Altbongli the universe, and every part thereof, 
are objects full of exci'Ileney, yet tm multiplicity 
thereof is so various, that the understanding fails 
under a kind of despondency of getting through 
so great a task. Hale’s Ongm cj Manfona. 

If there should be any leak at the bottom of the 
vessel, yet very little water would get hi, because j 
no air could get out, Wilkins, 


GET 

0 heav’n, in. what a lab’rinth am 1 led ! 

I could get out, but she detains the thread ! Dry. 

So have 1 seen some fearful hare maintoiti 
A couise, ’till tir’d before tlie dog she lay ; 

Who, stretch’d behind her, pants upon the 
plain, > t' t 

Past pow’r to kill, as she to get away. Dryd. 

The more oily and light part of this mass would 
get above the other, and swim upon it. Bumef. 

Having got through the foregoing passage, let 
us go on to Ins next argument. Locke. 

The removing of the pains we feel, is the get- 
ting out of misery, am! consequently tlie first 
thing to be done, iii order to Imppiness, is to ac- 
quire |usl ideas of absent good, lAtcke. 

If, itaving got into the sense of the epistles, we 
will hutcompau* what he says, in the places where 
he treats of the same subject, we can hardly be 
mistaken in his sense. Ij>cke. 

1 got up as fast as possible, girt on niy rajiier, 

and •oiatclied up my hat, when my landlady came 
up to me. ‘Tatler. 

Hiiei. phalus would let nobody get upon him but 
Alexander the (iroat. Addison on Italy. 

Inijiris »n’d fires, in the close dungeons pent, 
Uoai to git loose, and struggle for a vent ; 

Kating their wav, and tindonuiiiing all, 

’Till with a niiglity burst whole mountains fall. 

Addison. 

hen Alma now', in ditT rent ages, 

JTas tmish’d her ascending stages, 

Into the head at length she gets, 

And lh< re in pnblick grandeur sits, 

I'o judge of tilings. Prior. 

1 resolved to oieak through all measures to get 
away. Steijt. 

2. To fall ; to come by acculent. 

I’wo or three men of the town are got among 
them. Tut Ur. 


, To find the way; to insinuate itself. 

hen an egg is made hard by boiling, since 
there is nothing that Rpjicars togk in at the shell, 
unless some little particles of the wafer, it is not 
easy to discrwei from wlicnce else this change 
proceeds than from a change made in the texture 
of the parts. ^ lA>yte. 

He raves ; bis words arc loose 
As lienfis of samls, and scattering wide from sense: 
So high he's uiouiilcd in his airy hopes, 

I’liat now the wind is got into his head, 

And turns his brains to frenzy. Dry. Span. Fryar. 

A child runs to overtake and get up to the'iop 
of his shadow, which still advances at the same 
rate that he does. IakHc. 

Sliould dicssiiig, fi*asliitjj, and balls once get 
among ilie Cantons, tbcir military roughness 
would be ijiiickh lost Addison. 

The fluids which surround bodies, ujion the 
surfac*’ of the globe, get in between the surface of 
bodies, when they are at any distance. Cheyne. 

4. To move ; to remove, ^ 

Get home with th^ fewel make ready to set ; 
The sooner, and easier carriage to get. Tiuser. 

5. To have recourse to. 

Tlie Turks made great haste through the midst 
of the town ditch, to get up into the bulwark to 
help their fi Hows. KnoUes’t History. 

hying is so cheap a cover for any miscarriage, 
and so much in fashion, that a chiicTcan scarce or 
kept from geiUng into it. hocke. 

6. Togo; to repair. 

'i’hey ran to their weapons, and furiou«i|y as- 
sailed the 'i’lirks, now fearing no such mailer, 
and were not as yet all gd into Uie castle. 

KnoHes’s Hittori^. 

A knot of ladies, got together by themselves, is 
a very school of impertinence. Swift. 

7. To put one’s self in any state. 

They might get over the river Avon at Strat- 
ford, and get between the king and Worcester. 

Clarendon. 

We can neither find source nor issue for such 
an excessive mass of waters, neither where to have 
them; nor, if we had them, how tojjef quitof 
them. Bumef '# Theory of the Earth, 

Without ^ assistance we can no’ more get quit 
of our aflietliimi than but by bU permission we 
•bonld bate Wen into it. Wstke, 
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I’here is a sort of men who pretend to divest 
tliemielves of partiality on both fidea» and tefit 
above that imperfect idea of their subject which 
litde writers fall into. Pope on tionter. 

As the obtaining the love of valuable men is 
the happiest end of this life, so the next teiicity 
is to get rid of fools and scoundrels. Pope to Swift. 
8* To become by any act what one was 
not before. 

The laughing sot, like all unthinking men> 
Bathes and gets drunk ; then bathes and drinks 
again. ^ Dryden, 

9. To be a jrainer ; to receive advantage. 

Like jewels to advantage set, 

Her beauty by the shade does get. Waller, 

10. To get off. To escape. 

The gallics, by llie benefit of the shores and 
shallows got off. Bacon's War with Spam, 

\\ hale or thou dost, deliver not thy sword ; 
With that tliou Uiay’st get of, tho’ odds oppose 
tliec. Drydjcn, 

11. To get ovn\ To conquer ; to gup* 
press ; to pass without being stopped in 
thinking or acting. 


*Tis very iileasant to hear the lady propose her 
doubts, aim to see the pains he is at to get over 
them. Addison, 


I cannot get oivr the prejudice of taking some 
little offence nt the clergy, for pcrjictually read- 
ing their scrmoin. Swifi, 

To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was 
dispatched to Yienim, and got over some part of 
those disputes. Swift. 

12. To get up. To rise from repose. 

Sheep will get up be time sin tlie morning to feed 
against rain. Bacon’s Kat. Hist. 

1 »T, 7o get up. To rise from a seat. 

14. To remove from a place. 

Get you up from about Ihetabennicle of Koran, 

Datliai), and Abiruin. Numb, xvi. 

15, To get t in all its significations, botii 
active and neutral, implies the acqui- 
sition of something, or the arrival at 
some state or place by some means ; ex- 
cept in the use of the preterite com- 
pound, which often implies mere pos- 
session : as, he has got a good estate^ 
docs not always mean that he has ac- 
quired, but barely that he possesses it. 
So we say the lady has got black etfee, 
merely meaning that she has them. 

G BETTER. «.s. [from gf-'f.] 

I One who procures or obtains. 

2. One wlio begets on a female. 

Peac<* is a very lethargy, a getter of more bas- 
tard children than war’s a destroyer of men. 

Shaheep, 

Getting. n.«. [from ^rf.] 

1. Act of getting ; acquisition. 

Wixdom iH the principal thing, therefore get 
wisdom ; and with all thy getting get understand- 
ing. Prov. iv, 7, 

2. Gain ; profit. 

V\ ho hath a state to repair rnay not despise 
small things ; and it is Jess dishonourable to 
abridge a |>ctty charge than to stoop to petty gel- 
tings. Bacon. 

The meaner families return a small share of 
their gettings, to be a portion for the child. Swift, 

Ge'woaw. n. 9 , [sejap, Sax.ja^tiii, Fr.] 
A showy tirifle; a toy; a bauble; a 
splendid plaything. 

That metal they exchanged for the meanest 
trifles and gewgaws which the others could not 
biing. Alioi, 

Prefer that which Providence has pronounoed 
to be the staff of life, before a glittering gewgaw 
that iias no other value Uuui whit vanity has set 
upon lu VEttrange, 
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As eliildren, when they throw one toy awny, 
Straight a more fooiuii gewgaw comes in plu^'. 

Dryden, 

A heavy gewgaw, call’d a crown, that spread 
About his temples, drown’d his narrow head, 
And would have crush’d it. DrydttCt Juvenal. 

Some loose the bands 
Of ancient friendship, cancel nature’s laws 
For pageantry and tawdry gewgam. Philim. 

The first images were fans, snks, ribbands, la- 
ces, and many other gewgaws, which lay so tiiick 
that the whole heart was nothing vise but a toy- 
shop. Addison’s Guardian, 

Ge'wgaw. «((/. Splendidly trifling; 
showy without value, 

^t him tliat would learu the happiness of re- 
ligion, see the poorgsu'gato happiness of Ft liciaiia. 

Law’s Serious Cull 
Gha'stful. adj, [ 3 ap; and pulle. Sax,] 
Dreary ; dismal ; melancholy ; fit for 
walking spirits. Obsolete. 

Here will 1 dwell apart, 

111 ghmtf 'ul grave, 'till my last sleep 
Do close mine e 3 ’Cs ; 

Help me, ye baneful birds, whose shrieking sound 
Is sign of dreary death. Spensers Pastorals. 

Gha'stliness. n. s, [from ghastli/.] 
Ilorroiir of countenance ; resemblance 
of a ghost ; paleness. 

GHA'STLY. adj, [gar^i or ghost and 

like.] 

1. Like a ghost; having horrour in the 
countenance ; pale ; dreadful ; dismal. 

Why looks your grdce so heavily to-day ? 

— O, 1 have fiast a miserable night ; 

So full of ugly siglits, of ghastly dreams. 

So full of dismal terrour was the time. Shakesp. 

Envy quickly discovered in court Solyinan’s 
changed countenance upon the great basset, and 
began now to shew her ghastly face. Knotles. 

Death 

Griiin’ci horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 

Ilis fuininc should "le fill’d. Miltons Par. J.ost. 

Those departed friends, whom at our last sepa- 
ration we saw disfigured by all ihc ghasilif horrours 
of dcalli, we siiail then see assisting about the ma- 
jestick throne of Christ, with their once vile bo- 
dies liaiisfigured into tlie likeness of his glorious 
body, mingling tlieir glad atclaumtions Mitb the 
hallelujahs of thrones, principalities and jioweis. 

Boylt. 

IK came, hut with such alter’d looks. 

So wild, so ghastly, as if some ghost had met him. 
All pule and speechless. Drvdcn’s Spanish Friar. 

1 ilid not for these ghastly visions send ; 

Tilt ir sudden coming does some ill poileiid, JJry. 

2. Horrible ; shocking ; drcaclful. 

To he less than gods 

Disdain’d ; but meaner thoughts Icani’d in their 
flisiit. 

Mangled with ghastly wounds through plate and 
mail. ' MtUon. 

I who make the triumph of to-day, 

JMay of to-morrow’s p«nin one pun appear, 
ChusUy with wounds, anu lifeless on the bier * 

Prurr. 


Gha'stnkss, n. 5. [from japt, Sax.] 
Ghastliness; horrour of look. Not used. 

Look you pale, mistress ? 

Do you perceive thegfcflrt»ie« of the eye ^Shakrsj). 

Gh'erkin. «. 8. [from gurrke, (lerin. 
a cucumber.] A small pickled cucum> 
ber. Skinner. 

To Ghess. r. «. [See To Guess. Ghess 
is by criticks considered as the true or- 
thography, but guess has universally 
prevailed.] To conjecture. 

GHOST, n.8. feajn;, Sax.] 

1. The soul of man. 

Vex not hU ghost ; O, kt biro pass ! He hates 
him, • 

That would upon the rack of this rough world 
Stretch him out longer. Shakesp, King Lear, 


Often (lid 1 strive 

To yield the ghost ; but still tlir envious flood 
Kept in my soul. ^akesp. liichard HI. 

2. A spirit appearing after deatli. 

Tlie mighty ghosts of our cieat Harrys rose. 
And armed Edwards look’d with anxious eyes, 

To SCO this fleet among unequal foes. 

By which fate promis’d Uicm tiicir Charles should 
rise. Dryden. 

a. To give up the^host. To die; to 
yield up the spirit into the hands of God. 

Their shadows seem 
A canopy most fatal, under which 
Our army lies ready to give up the ghost. Shakes^. 

4. The third person in tlie adorable Tri- 
nity, called the Holy Ghost. 

To Ghost, r. w. [from the noun.] To 
yield up the ghost ; to die. Not in use. 

Euryalus taking leave of Xaicrctia, precipitated 
her into such a love-fit, that within a few hours 
she ghosted, Sidney. 

To Ghost, v, a. To haunt with appa- 
ritions of departed men. Obsolete. 

Julius Cficsar 

W ho at Philippi the good Brutus ghosted. 

There saw you labounug for him. Shakesp. 

Gho'stliness. n. s, [from ghost Ip.] 
Spiritual tendency ; quality of having 
reference chiefly to the soul. 
Gho'stly. adj, [fromgAo^L] 

1. Spiritual; relating to the soul; not 
carnal ; not secular. 

Save and defend us from our ghostly enemies. 

Common Prayer. 

Our common necessities, and the lack which we 
all have, as well of ghostly as of earthly favours, is 
ill each kind easily known ; hut the gifts of God, 
according to these degrees and times, which he in 
his secret wisdom sect li meet, are so diversly be- 
stowed, that it seldom appcarelh what all receive: 
what all stand in need of seldom licth hid. 

Hooker. 

The graces of the spirit arc much more precious 
than worldly benefits, and our ghostly evils of 
greater importance than any harm which the body 
u'eleth. Hooker, 

To deny me the ghostly comfortof ray chaplains, 
seems a greater barbarity than is ever used by 
Chribtian.s. King Charles. 

2. Having a character from religion ; 
spiritual. 

Hence will I to my ghostly friar’s cell. 

His help to crave, and my Hear ban to tell. Shak. 

Tlicg/uisllu father now hath done his shnh.Shak. 

GIA LALINA. n. s. [Ital] Earth of 
a bright gold colour, found in the king- 
dom of Naples, very fine, and very much 
valued by painters. 

Woodward's Met, Foss, 

Gia'mbrux. n, 8, [jambes, Fr.] Legs, 
or armour for legs ; greaves. 

The mortal st<el despitconsly entail’d, 

Deep in their flesh, quite thn*ugh the iron walls. 
That a large purple stream adown their giambeux 
falls. Spenwr. 

GI'ANT. n, s, [grant, Fr. gigas, l.at,] 
A man of size abi>ve the ordinary rale 
of men ; a man unnaturally large. It 
is observable, that the idea of a giant is 
always associated with pride, brutuhty, 
and wickedness. 

Now does lie feel his axle 
Hang loose about him, like agi/rnt’i robe 
Upon a dwarli'*b lliitf. IShakesp, Maeheth. 

Gates of raonnrehs 

Are arch’d so high, tiintgionti may jet through. 
And keep their iinpious turbans on, wiUiout 
Good-morrow to the sun. ^ Shakesp, Cymbenne. 

I Woman’s gentle brain 

1 Gould not drop forth such giant rtdo jnvenUon : 

' Such Etliiop words. Shokap. Js you like it. 


Fierce faces threat’niiig wars, 

Ghinis of mighty bone, and bold emprise tMition. 

riiosc giants, those mighty tiieii, and men of 
renown, inr exceeded tlie proportion, nature, and 
strength of those giants remembered by Moses of 
Ills own time. Halcigh’s History, 

The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
1 was not forc’d with case to quU my giound. 

Dryden. 

By weary steps and slow 
Tlie cropinjr giant with a trunk of pine 
Exploi’d his way. Addisoti. 

Neptune, by nray’r repentant, rarely won, 
Afflicts the chief t’avenge his giatit sou, 

Great Polypheme of more than mortal might. 

Pope. 

Giantess, n. s, [from giant.] A she 
giant ; a woman of unnatural bulk and 
lieight. 

1 bad rather be a giantess, and lie under mount 
Pelioii. bhak€»p. 

Were tills subject to the cedar, she would be 
able to make bead against ihaiUngc giantesH. How. 

Gi'antlike. ladj, [from giant and 

Gi'antly. C like,] Gigantick; vast; 
bulky. 

Single courage has often, without romance, 
overcome giantly diflicuities. Decay (^' Piety. 

NotwitlisUinding all their talk of reason and 
philosophy, which they arc deplorably strangers 
to, and ihosc unanswerable doubts and diflicuities, 
which, over tlieir cups, they pretend to have 
agaiust Cliristihiiity ; persuade out the covetous 
man not to deify his money, the proud man not 
to adore hinisell, and 1 date undertake liiat ail 
their g^nI/tA;c objections aipiinst tlic Christian re- 
ligion shall presently vaiii^i and quit the field. 

Smth. 

Gi'antship. n, s. [from giant,] Qua- 
lity or character of a giant. 

His giantship is gone somewhat crest fallen, 
Stalking witli less unconscionable strides. 

And lower looks. Milton’s Agonhtes. 

Gi'bbe. n, 8, Any old worn-out animal. 

Hanmer, 

For who that’s but a queen, fHir,’%ober, wise, 
Would from a paddock, fiutu a bat, a gihhe. 

Such dear concernings hide ? Shakesp. Hamlet, 

To Gi bber, r. n, [i'rom jabber,] To 
speak inarticulately. 

The sheeteil dead 

Did squeak and gibber in the Roman strects.»Sfialc 

Gi'bberish. n.s. [Derived by S/ewn r 
from gabtr, Fr. to cheat; by oflicr.'" 
conjectured to be formed by corruption 
from jabber. But as it was anciently 
written giberish, it is probably derived 
from the cnyraical cant, and originally 
implied the jargon of Geber and his 
kribe.] Cant ; the private language of 
rogues and gipseys; woijdfi wiUiout 
meaning. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word^ al- 

i beit very natural and significant, cry out straight- 
way , that we speak no English, h\iXg^hmsh.^en. 

Some of botri sexes writing down a number of 
letters, just as it came into their beads ; upon 
reading this gihben'ish, that which the men nad 
wrote souiiried like High Dutch, and the other by 
the women like Italian. Swift. 

Gf BBET. > 1 . s. [gibet, Fr.] 

1. A gallows ; the post on w’hich malefac- 
tors are hanged, or on which tlieir cv^i- 
cases are exposed. 

When was there ever cursed atheist brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he clul adore 
That blessed pow’r which he had set at nought? 

Davies, 

You scandal to the stock of verse, a race 
Able to bring the gibbet in disgrace. Cleaveland. 

Hainan suirered death himself upon the very 
gibbet that he had provided for anolher. L’Estr, 
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Papers lay such principles to the Tories, os if 
they were true, our next ouuness should be to 
erect gibheU in every parish, and hong them out 
of the way. SwiJ\. 

Any traverse beaips. 

To Gi'bbet. v. «. [from the noun.] 

1* To hang or expose on a gibbet. 

lUl riUet up his name. ^ Oldham, 

t. To hang on any thing going traverse ; 
as the beam of a gibbet. 

He shall come off and on swifter than he that 
git^Hsti on the brewer’s buck(‘t. Shakesp. 

GTBBIER. n.s. [French.] Game; 
wild fowl. 

These imposts ore laid on all butchers* meat, 
while, at the same time, the fowl and gibbier arc 
tax-fiee. Addison on Italy. 

Gibbo'sity. It. s. [gibbosity, Fr. from 
gi/^6ou5.] Convexity; prominence; pro- 
tuberance. 

\\hen ships, salting contrary ways, lose the 
sight one of another, what should take away the 
sight of ships from each other, but the gibbosity of 
the interjacent water ? Hay. 

GrBBOUS. «<(/. [gibbu$,\jit gibbeux,FY.\ 

1. Convex; protuberant; swelling into 
inequalities. 

The bones will rise, and make a gibbous member. 

Wisenmn. 

A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous fiom behind the mountain’s back. 

Dryden. 

The sea, by this access and recess, shuflliiig the 
empt^> shells, wears them reducing those 

tliat are concave and gibbous to a flat. 

IVoodward^s Nat. Hist, 

2. Crookbacked. 

1 demand how (he camels of Bactria came to 
have two bunches in their back, wlw'reas the ca- 
iitels of Arabia have hut one ? How' oxen in some 
Countries began and continue pbhous or ])uncb- 
backed ^ Jirowii. 

Gi'bbousness. fi. s, [from gibbous.] 
Convexity ; prominence. 

To make tl»e convexity of the earth discernible, 
suppose a man lifted in the air, that lie may have 
a spacious horizon ; but then, because of the dis- 
tance, the convexity and gihbousntss yfouki vanish 
aw«iy, and he woul^ only see a great circular flat. 

Bentley's SiTmons. 

Oj'bcat. w. s. [gib and cat,] An old 
worn-out cat. 

1 am as nieJaiiclioly asagibcatj ora lugg’d hear. 

lihakesp. 

To GIBE. r. n, [gaher, old Fr. to sneer, 
tr> ridicule.] "I o sneer ; to join censo- 
riousriess with contempt. 

They seem to imagine lh.it we have ercctoil of 
late a irariif t>f some new religion, the furiiUiiri 
wh( icof wc should not ha\<' tujrrowed from our 
enemies, leil they should afterwards laiiah and 
gibe at our party. i/ixiktr. 

V\ lien he saw her toy, and gibe, and gecr, 

And pass the bounds of modest merry luaki*. 

Her nallianee he despis’d. Spenser. 

Whs that’s the way to choke o. gibing spnit, 
Whosi" inlhieiire is begot of that loose graci’ 

\\ hirh shallow laugliinu hearers give to fouU.Mak. 

1 bus with talents well endu’d, i 

To he s( urrilous and rude, 

\yhen sou peilly raise your snout. 

Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flout. Sw^, 

To a iBE r, a. To reproach by contempt 
tnous hints; to flout ; to scoff ; to ridi- 
cule ; to treat with scorn ; to sneer ; to 
taunt. 

When rioting in Alcx.-indrla, yon 
Did pocket up niy Ictti'rs, and w’lth taunts 
Did gibe my missive out of audience, Shakesp, 
Draw the beasts as 1 describe them, 

Fr<iiu tlietr features while 1 gibe them. Sw^t, 

Gibe. n»s. [from the verb.] Sneer; hint 
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of contempt by word or look ; scoff ; 
act or expression of scorn ; taunt. 

Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns 
Tlmt dwell in evVy region of his face. Shakesp, 
The rich have still a in store, 

And will be monstrous witty on the poor.Dryden. 

If they would hate from the bottom of their 
hearts, tneir aversion would be too strong for little 
gibes every moment. Spectator. 

But the dean, if this secret should come to his 
ears. 

Will never have done with his gibes and his Jeers. 

Swi/t. 

Gi'ber. n.«. rfromgi5c.] Asneerer; one 
who turns others to ridicule by contemp- 
tuous hints ; a scoffer ; a taunter. 

You are well understood to be a more perfect 
giber of the tabic, than a necessary bencher of the 
Capitol. Shakesp. Coriolanus, 

lie is a giber, and our present business 
Is of more serious consequence. Ben Jonson, 

Gi'bingly. adv, [from gi^e.] Scorn- 
fully ; contemptuously. 

Ills present purtance 
(rihingly and uugraveiy he did fashion 
After ih’ inveterate hate he hears to you. Shakesp. 

Gi'blets. n. 8, [according to Minshew 
from gobbet, gobblet : according to Ju- 
nius, more properly from gibier, game, 
Fr.] The parts of a goose which are 
cut off before it is roasted. 

Tis ludyday ; provide me better cheer : 

Tis holycldv ; and shall be round the year : 

Shall 1 my lioiishold g'ods and genius cheat. 

To make nim rich who grudges me iny meat ? 
That he may loll at ease , and pamper’d high, 
Wljcn I am laid, may feed on gibltl pic f Dryden. 
Gf BSTAFF. n. 8, 

1. A long staff to gage water, or to shove 
forth a vessel into the deep, 

2. A weapon used formerly to fight beasts 

upon the stage. JJicl, 

Gi ddily. [from giddy,] 

1. With the head seeming to turn round. 

2. Inconstantly; unsteadily. 

To roam 

: Giddily, and be every where but at home, 

Such freedom doth a* bauishineiit become. Donne. 

3. Carclesly ; heedlesly ; negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath bestow’d upon Iier, 

Tell her, 1 hold as giddily as foitune. Shakesp. 

G i'd din kss. n, s, [from giddy ] 

1 . The state of being giddy or vertiginous ; 
the sensation which we have when every 
tiling seems to turn round. 

Megrims and giddineKi an* rather when we rise 
after loiii! sitting, than while we sit. Bacon. 

'I his blessed lliiitle, winch is so sovereign a 
medicine against the giddiness of the brain ; ’tis 
this will settle it. _ ^ Holyday. 

Vain show and noise intoxitale the brain. 

Begin with giddimss, and end in pain. y^oung. 

2. inconstancy ; unsteadiness ; mutabili- 
ty ; changoableness. 

There be that delight in giddiness, and count it 
a bondage to fix a belief. Bacoti. 

d.Quick rotation; inability to keep its place. 
The indignation of Heaven rolling ami (uriiiug 
us, ’till at length such a giddiness sebed upon go- 
vernnieiit, that it fell into the very dregs of secta- 
ries. South. 

4. Frolick ; wantonness of life. 

Thou like a contrite penitent. 

Charitably warn’d of tliy sins, do’st repent 
'i'hesc vanities and giddinesses. Donne. 

GI DDY, adj, [31B13, Sax. I know not 
wbetW this word may not come from 
gad, to wander^ to be in motion, gad, 

\ gid, giddyJ\ 

1. Yertigiiioai ; having in the head a 
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whirl, or teoMtion of circular motion, sudi 
as happens by disease or drunkenness. 

Them rcv’ling thus the Tentyrites invade. 

By giddy heads and sta^ g’ring legs betray’d. Ta<t, 

2. Rotatory ; whirling ; running round 
with celerity. 

As Ixion fix^, the wretch shall feel 
Ibe giddy motion of the whirling mill. Pape, 

3. Inconstant; mutable; unsteady; change* 
ful. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unflrm. 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won. 
Than womcirs are. ^ Shakesp. TwelJXh Night, 
It may be gnats and flies have their imagma- 
tiun mure mutable and giddy, as small birdslike^ 
wine have. Bacon, 

Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears 
That mortal bliss should last for length of years. 
She cast us iieadiong from our high estate. 

And here in hone ot thy return we wait. Dryden, 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide. 

With noise say nothing, and in parts divide. 

Dryden s JEneid, 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the ro> 
verse of Pope ; who Imtli always loved a domes- 
tick life. Swif t to Gay. 

4. That causes giddiness. 

The frequent errors of the pathless wood, 

' The giddy precipice, and the dang’rous flood.Pn. 

J The sylphs througli mystick mazes guide their 
way, 

Through all the giddy circle they pursue. Pope, 

5. Heedless ; tliouglitless ; uncautious ; 
wild. 

Too many gitldy foolish hours are gone. 

And in fautastick measures danc’d away. Homs, 
How inexcusable are tliosegiddy creatures, who, 
in the same hour leap from a parent’s window to 
a husband’s bed. Clarma. 

0. Tottering ; unfixed. 

As we have pac’d along 
Upon the giddy footing of the liatclics, 

Methou^ht that Glo’stcr stumbled. Shakesp, 

7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtlessness; 
overcome by any overpowering incite- 
ment. 

Art thou not giddy with the fashiori too, that 
thou hast shifteu out of tliy talc into telling mo 
of the fashion ? ^ Shakesp, 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done wdl in people’s eyes ; 
Hearing applause and universal shout. 

Giddy in spirit, ga/ing still in doubt, 

W bether tiiose peals of praise be his or no. Shah, 

To Gi ddy, v.n. [from tlie noun.] To 
turn quick. Obsolete. 

A sodaine north-wind felcht, 

^^ith an exireame sea, quite about againc. 

Our whole endeavours ; and our course constralii 
To gtddie round. Chapman. 

Gi'ddydrained. a^. [giddy and brain,} 
Careless ; thoughtless. 

Turn him out again, you unnecessary, useless, 
giddyhrahdd assl Otioay*s Ven. Pieum. 

Gi'bdy HEADED, [giddy Bud head,} 

Without thought or caution ; without 
steadiness or constancy. 

And sooner may a gulling weather spy, 

By drawing forth heav'ns scheme discry 
VVhat fashion’d h«its or ruft's, or suits, next year. 
Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Donne, 
Tiiat men are so niisaffected, meiancholy, gUidyh 
headed, hear the testimony of Solomon. Bur. 

Gi'ddyfaced. adj. [giddy and face,} 
Moving without regularity. 

More than liuht airs, and recollected tfirmi, 

Of these most brisk and giddypaced timet. Shah, 

Gi'er-eagle. n, s. [Sometimes it is 
written jer-eag/f.] An eagle of a par- 
ticular kind. 

These fowls ihall not be esteui the swan and 
the pelican, and the gkr-eagU, Leviuem. 

GiFT.n.s* [from give.] 
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I. A thing given or bestowed; tome- 
thing ecmferred without price* 

They preiented onto him g^, gold, and frank- 
incense and myrrh. Matt, li. 11. 

AecaU yonrej^, for 1 your pow’r confess ; 

But first take back niy life, a gift that’s iess.Dry. 

The act of giving. 

Creator bounteous, and benign. 

Giver of all Uiings good, but fairest this 

Of all thy giftt, nor envyest. MiUon. 

Thee all things living gase on, all things thine 

Milton, 

3. The right or power of bestowing* 

They cannot give ; 

For had the gift been theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown. Milton, 

No man has any antecedent right or claim to 
that which comes to him by free gyt. South. 

4. Oblation; oflFering. 

Many nations shall come with in their hands, 

even to Uie king of heaven. Tab, xiii. 11. 

6. A bribe. 

Thou shall not wrest judgement, thou shall not 
respect persons, neither take a gift ; for a gift doth 
blind the eyes of the wise. Deut. xvi. 19. 

6. Power ; faculty. 

And if the boy have not a woman’s gift, 

To rain a shower of commanded tears. 

An onion will do welt for such a shift Skakesp. 

She was lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy subjection, and her gifU 
Were such as made government well seem’d 
Unseemly to bear rule. Milton. 

He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault 
with any thing that gives him an opportunity of 
exerting his tment. Addison. 

Gi'fted. a((j. [from gift,] 

1. Given ; bestowed. 

Made of my enemies the scorn and gaze. 

To grind in brazen fetters, under task. 

With my heav’n gjftcd strength. Milton* s Agon. 

2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. 
It is commonly used ironically. 

Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and 
Coppingcr, got up into a pcase-cart, and ha- 
rangued the people to dispose them to an insur- 
recuon. Diyden. 

There is no talent so pernicious as eluq^ucnce, 
to those who have it not under cuniniand : wo- 


men, who are so liberally gifted by nature in this 
udy the rules of female ora- 
Adduon*s Freeholder. 


particular, ought to study'll 


tory. 

Gig. It. [Etymology uncerlaiu.] 

1. Anything that is w&rled round in play. 

Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledores, stiould 
be procured them. Locke. 

2, [Gigia, Islandick.] A fiddle. Now 
out of use. 

Gioa'ntick. Lat.] Suit- 

able to a giant ; big ; bulky ; enormous ; 
likewise wicked ; atrocious. 

Others from the wall defend 
With dart and javlin, stones, and sulphurous fire; 
On each hand slaughter and gigafittckdeeds.Mia. 

I dread him not, nor all his dnnt brood, 
Though fame divulg’d liim father of five sons. 

Ail otgiganiick size. Goliah chief. Milton’s Agon. 

The sou of Hercules he justly seems. 

By his broad shoulders, and gt^ntick litnbs.Ury. 

The Cyclopean race in arms arose ; 

A lawless nation of gigantick foes. Pope’s Odyssey. 

To Gi'GGLE. V. n, [gichelen, Dut.] To 
laugh idly ; to titter ; to with mer- 
ry tevity. It is retained in Scotland, 

We shew our present joking, giggling race : 
True joy consists in gravity and gxoco.Garrick sEp. 

GfooLEB. ft. A [from gigg/c.] A 
laugher ; a titterer ; one idly and fool- 
ishly merry. 

A sad wise valour la the brave complexion. 


Herb, 
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Gf GLIT. n. f . [x«a2;l» Sax. gey/, Dut. 
gilUt, Scott, is stul retained.] A wan- 
ton ; a lascivious girl. Now out of use. 

Young Talbot was not boni 
To be the pillage of a gtglet wench. Shakesp. 

The famM Cassibelau was once at point, 

Oh, gigUt fortune ! to master Cmsar’s sv/ord.Shak. 

Away with tliose pglets too, and with the other 
confederate companion. Shak. Meas.for Meas. 

Gi'GOT, n, 8, [Fr.] The hip joint It 
seems to mean in Chapman a joint for 
the spit. 

Tlip inwards slit, 

They broil’d on coales, and eate : the rest, in gigott 
cut, they split. Chapman. 

To GILD. V, a, pret gilded, or gi7/. 

• feilban, Sax.J 

1. To wash over with gold; to cover 
with foliated gold. 

The room was large and wide. 

As it some gilt or solemn temple were : 

INI any great golden pillars did upiear 

The massy roof. ^ ^ Spenser. 

^ ^ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

To throw a perfume on the viqlet. Shakesp. 

And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantick stream.^ Mihon. 

Purchasing riches with our time and care, 

We lose ourlrecdom in a gilded snare. Roscommon. 

When Britain, looking with a just disdain 
TTpon this gilded majesty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire must decline, 

\N hose chier support and sinews are of cuin.TVal. 

Her joy in gilded chaiiots, when alive ; 

And love of ombre after death survive. Pope. 

2. To cover with any yellow matter. 

Thou did’st drink 

The stale of horses and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at. Shak. Ant.andCleop. 

3. To adorn with lustre. 

No more the rising sun shall gild the mom. 

Nor ev’ning Cynthia fill her silver horn. 

Pope’s Mes. 

4. To brighten ; to illuminate. 

The lightsome passion of joy was not tliat tri- 
vial, vanishing, superficial thing, that only gilds 
the apprehension,' and plays upon the surface of 
the soul. ^ Stmth. 

5. To recommend by adventitious orna- 
ments. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee eracc. 

I’ll gifd It with the happiest terms 1 have. Shak. 

Yet, oh ! til’ imperfect piece moves more de- 
light ; 

Tis gilded o’er with youtli, to catch the sight. 

Dryden. 

Gi'lder. If. 8. [from gild.] 

t. One who lays gold on the surfucc of 
any other body. 

Gilders use to have a piece of gold in their 
mouth, to draw the spirits of llie quicksilver. Boc. 

We iiavc here a gilder, with his anvil and ham- 
mer, Broome. 

2. A coin, from one shilling and six pence, 
to two shillings. Phil, 

I am bound 

To Persia, and want gUders for ray voyage. Siuik, 

Gi'lding. II. [from gfiYe/.] Gold laid 
on any surface by way of ornament. 

Silvering will sully and canker more than gild- 
ing, which, if it niiglit be corrected with a little 
mix ture of gold , there is profit. Bacon. 

The church of the Annunciation, all hut one 
comer of it, is coveicd with statues, gilding, and 
paint. Aadkon on Italy. 

Could laureate Dry den Pimp and Fry’r engage, 
And I not strip the gilding off a knave, 

Unplaced, unpensiun’d, no man’s heir or slave I 

Pope. 

Giu,. «. $. [agulltt, Span, gula, Lat.] 

1 . The apertures at each side of a fish’s head. 
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. The leviathan. 

Stretch d like a proiuontory, sleeps or swims, 

And seems a moving land, and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out a sea. Mili, 

Fishes perform respiration under water by the 
giilt> Ray, 

He hath two giU-fms ; not behind the gills, as 
in most fishes, but before them. Waltm, 

’Till they, of farther passage quite bereft, 

Were in tfie mesh with gills entangl’d lett. King, 

2. The flaps that hang below the beak of 
a fowl. 

The turkeycock hath great and swcllinc gUb, 
and the hen hath less. Bacon’s Natural History, 

3. The flesh under the chin. 

In many there is no paleness at all ; but, con- 
truriwise, redness about the cheeks and which 
is by the sending forth of spirits in an appetite to 
revenge. Bacons Natural History. 

Like the long bag of flesh hanging down from 
the jrilb of the people in Piedmont. Swift. 

4. [Gilla, barbarous Latin.] A measure 
of liquids containing the fourth part of 
a pint. 

Fivery bottle must be rinced with wiue : some, 
out of mistaken thrift, will rince a dozen with the 
same t change the wine at every stcoud bottle : a 
gill may be enough. Swift. 

5. A kind of measure among the tinners. 

They measure their block-tin by the gill, wliich 

containelli a pint. Carew, 

6. In the northern counties it is half a 
pint of liquid measure, 

7. [From gilUan, the old English way of 

^ wrilmg Julian, or Juliana.] The appel- 
lation of a woman in ludicrous language. 

[ can, for I will, 

Here at Jiurley o’ th’ Hill, 

Give you all your fill. 

EacJi .Tack wjtli his Gill. Ben Jonsim’s Gvj)sics, 

8. [Chelidonium.] The name of a plant ; 
ground-ivy. 

9. Malt liquor medicated with ground-ivy. 

Gi'llhouse. n, s. [gill und house.] A 

house where gill is sold. 

Thee shall eadi ulcliouse, thee each gillhonse 
nimirn, 

And aiisw’ring ginshops sourer sighs return. Pope, 

Gi'llyflow KR. n. s. [Either corrupted 
from .lulii/lower^ or from girojlre, Fr.] 

GUIuJhni'cis or rather .1 nlujiowers, so called from 
the mouth lht> blow in, may be reduced to these' 
sorts; led and white, purple and white, scailct 
and wliile. Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

In July come gillyflowers of all vaiieties. Bacon, 

Fair is the gillufinw’r of gardens sweet, 

Fair is the nmr\gold, for pottage meet 0 ay sPast. 

Gilt. ?i. «, [from gild,] Golden show ; 
gold laid on the surface of any matter. 
Now obsolete. 

Our gayuess and our gilt arc all besmireVd, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shakesp. 

W^hen thou wastln thy gift, and thy perfume, 
they mockt thee^r too much curiosity : lathy 
rags thou know’it none, but art despised for the 
contrary. Shakesp. Timon of Athens. 

Gilt. The participle of Gild> which 
%ee. 

\\ here the gilt chariot never mark’d its way. 

Pope, 

Gi'ltuead. It. 8. [gilt and head,] 

1. A sea-iish. Diet, 

2. A bird. 

He blended together tlie livers of giltheads, the 
brains uf phoasants and peacocks, tongues of phe- 
nicopters, and the melts of lampres. HakewUl, 

Gilt-tail, n, s. [W/f and tail.] A 
worm so called from nis yellow tail. 

Gim. tuff, [An old word.] Neat; spruce; 
well dressed. 
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Gi'mcrack. n. s, [Supposed by Skm 
ner to be ludicrously formed from 
gin, derived from engine,] A slight or 
trivial mechanism. 

ft)! though tliese gtmcracks v/ere away 
However, more reduc’d and plain, 

The watch would still a watch remain ; 

But if the horal orbit ceases. 

The whole stuiidii still, or breaks to pieces. Prior, 
What’s the ineanin^i of all these tranprams and 
gtmrracks^ Jutiipin^ o.cr my master’s hedj»cs, 
and running ynur Ihies cross his grounds ^Arhuili, 
Of M LET. n. s. [gibclet, ^imbdirt, Vt ^ 
A borer with a screw at its point. 

1'he gwiltt hath a worm at the end of its bit. 

Moxon, 

C’i'mmal. n. s. [Supposed by Skinner 
and Ainsworth to be derived from gl 
mcUus, Lat. and to be used only of some- 
thing consisting of correspondent parts, 
or double. It seems rather to be gra- 
dually corrupted £rom geometry or gee 
metrical. Any thing" done by occult 
means is vulgarly .said to be done by 
geometry.] Some little quaint devices 
or pieces of machinery. Hanmer. 

^ 1 Uiink by sonic culd gimnials or device 
Their arms arc set like clocks, still to stiike on. 
Else tlie^ could not Irold tiUt so as they do. Shah. 

GfiviMER. fi. s. [SeeOiMMALj Move- 
ment ; machinery. 

'i’hc huldine together of the purls of matter hai 
so confoutidcu me, that 1 have been prune to con- 
clude with myself, that the ^“immers of the world 
hold together not so much by geometry as some 
tiatarai magick. Mores Dtvine Dialognts. 

Gimp. «. s, [See Gim. Gimp, in old 
English, is neat, spruce.] A kind of 
silk twist or lace. 

Gin. n. «. [from engine.] 

1. A trap ; a snare. 

As the day begins, 

With twenty gim we will the small birds take, 

And pastime make. Sidney. 

\\ hich two, tlirough treason and deceitful gin. 
Hath filatn sir Mordant. Spenser, 

So strives the woodcock witii the gin ; 

So doth the conty struggle in the net. Shake^, 
Be it by gins, by snares, by subtilty. Shaket,p, 
If those, who have but sense, can shun 
The engines that have tliem annoy’d j 
Little for me had reason done. 

If 1 Could not th y gins avoid. Jkn JoHSon*s Forest, 

I know thy train**. 


Though dearly to my cost, thy gins and toil** ; 

No mure on me tiave pow'r, tneir force is iiwD’d. 

Milton. 

He made a planetary g/a. 

Which rftU would run ih ir oun heads in, 

And Conte ott purpose to be taken, 

Without th* expence of cheese and bacon, ifud. 

Keep fiom Haying, scourge thy skin, 

And ankle free from iron gin, Hudihrn* 

2, Any thing moved with scrrws, as an 
engine of torture. 

Tvphdtns’ joints were stretched on • gin, Spens 

$0 A pump worked by rotatory suil>-. 

The delfs 'nnuld be so floun with waters, it 
being impossible to make aiij adits or soughs to 
drain them, that no ,g}n5 or nmi hiiie.s isuuld suf- 
fice to lay and keep them dry. Pap 

A hituiiunous plate, altcrnatily yellow aiid 
Mack, formed by w iter diivi llnuou llie outside of 
the gin pump of Mostyn rnaipjt-». Wood, on Foss 

4. [Contracted from li en f.v a. whit h .see.] 
The spirit drawn by distillation from 
juniper berries. 

This calls the church to defirccate our sin. 

And hurls the thunder of our laws on gm. Pope. 

Ciin shops sourer sigh^ return. Pttpe. \ 

G r N G EK. n.tf . [zinziberf LaUgingero, Ital .] 
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The flower eoniitts of five leave«, shaped some- 
what like those of the iris : these are produced in 
the head or club, each coming out of a separate 
leafy scale. I1ie ovary becomes a triangular fruit, 
having three cells which contain seeds Miller, 

The rout of ginger is of tlio tuberous kind 
knotty, crooked, and irregular ; of a hot, acriti, 
and pungent taste, thuuj^i aroinatick, and of a 
very agn'eable smell. Tlie Itidians eat btUh the 
young shoots of the leaves and the roots them- 
selves. ^ mu. 

Or wafting ginger round the streets to go, 

And visit alehouse where yc first did grow. Pope, 

Gj'ngerbread, n. s, [ginger and breaa.] 
A kind of farinaceous sweetmeat made 
of dough, like that of bread or biscuit, 
sweetened with treacle, and flavoured 
with ginger and some other aromatick 
seeds. It is somdiuies gilt. 

An’ I had but one penny in the woild, thou 
should’st have ir to buy gingerbread. Shakesp, 
Her curranis tlioie and gooseberries were spread 


\\ ith the enticing gold ot gingirhreud. King's Cook. 

’Tis a lo‘>s you arc not here, to p«irtakc of three 
weeks fro'.t, and eat gingerbread in u booth by a 
fire upon the 'Thames. Swifl. 

Gingerly. V/dr. [I know not whence 
derived.] Cautiously ; nicely. 

W h.it is’t that you 

Took up so gingnlyf Shakesp, 

GTnoerness. n , s , Niecness; tender- 
ness. Dut 

Gingival, adj, [gingiva, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the gums. 

Whilst the Italians strive to cut a thread in their 
pronunciation between J) and T, so to sweeten it, 
they make the occlusc appulse, especially thegm- 
gual, softer than we do, eiving a little of peivi- 
oubiiess. IJolJers Elements ^ Speech. 

To GTngle. V, n, 

1. To utter a sharp clattering noise ; (o 
utter a sharp noise in quick succession. 

The foot grows black that was with dirt cm- 
bi own’d. 

And in thy pocket gi’ng/ing halfpence found. Go i/. 

Once, we confess, beneath the p.itriot’8 cloak, 
From the entek’d bag the dropping guinea spoke, 
And gingling down the bdckstaiis, told the ciew, 
Ohl Cato is as great a rogue as you.Pope'sKpistlts. 

2, To make an effected sound in periods 
or cadence. 

To G i'n g lk. V, a. To shake so that a sharp 
.shrill clattering noise should be made. 

Her infant grandaroc’s whinllc next it grew ; 

The hells she gingled, and ilie whistle blew. Pape. 

G I NGLE, n, s, [from the verb.] 

I, A shrill resounding noise. 

Affcctatitin in the sound of periods. 

GTnglymoid. adj, a hinge, 

and ft)^.] Resembling a ginglymus ; 
ajtproacliiug to a ginglymus. 

'I’lie maJlctts lien along, lixi d fo the tympanum, 
and on the other i nd is joined to the incus by a 
double OT ginglymoid joint. Jlotuer. 

GTnglymus. n, s, A mutual indenting 
of two bones into each other's cavity, in 
the manner of a binge, of which the el- 
bow is an assistance. Wiseman, 

Gin NET. II. s. [ylp 9 ^] A nag; a mule; 
a degenerated breed. Hence, accord- 
ing to some, but, I believe, erroneously, 
a Spanish gennet, imjiroperly written 
for ginnet, 

GTnsbno. n. i, [I suppose Chinese,] A 
root brought into Eur«»pe, of a 

brownish colour on the outside, and 
somewhi^ yellowish within ; and so pure 
and fine, that it seems almost transparent. 
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It is of a very agreeable and aituuAiav 
smell, thougn not very st^ng. Its taste 
is acrid and aromatick, with somewhat 
bitter in it. We have it ff'om China and 
America. The Chinese value this root 
at three times it weight in silver. Hill, 
To Gip. V, a. To takle out the guts of 
herrings. Bailey, 

GTPSY. n.s. [Corrupted from Egyptian; 
for when they first ap)>eared in Europe, 
they declared, and, perhaps, truly, that 
they were driven from KgyptbytheTurks. 
They are now mingled with ^ nations.] 
1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell 
futurity, commonly by palmestry or 
physiognomy. 

The builrr, though he is sure to lose a knife, a 
fork, or a spoon every time his fortune is told 
him, .shuts himseli up* in the pantry with an old 


gi})sy for ahoxc half an hour. Addison, 

A frantick gipney now, the house he haunts. 
And in wild pTnases .speaks dissembled wants. Pr/. 

In this Htill iahyrintli around her lie 
Spells, philters, globes, and spheres of palmcstry; 
A sigil 111 his hand the gipsey hears, 

In th' other a prophetic sieve and sheers. Garth, 
1, iicai yon stile, three sallow gimsies met ; 
Upon my hand they mat a poring look. 

Bid me beware, and thrice Uieir heads they shook. 

Ouy. 

2. A reproachful name for a dark com- 
plexion. 

Laura, to her lady, was but a kitchen-wench ; 
Dido a dowdy ; Clooputru agfpsi/ j Helen and Hero 
hildiugs and harlots. Shakesp. Homeo and Jul, 
B. A name of slight reproach to a woman. 
The widow play tl tUvgyjny, mid so did her con- 
fidant foo, in prelcndinn to believe lier. V Estr, 
A slave I am to (Clara’s eyes ; 

The gipsy knows her pow’r, and flics. Prior, 

Gi'rasole. n,s, [giVflW, Fr.] 

The herb turnsol. 

2. The opal stone. 

Td GIRD, v.a, pret. girded, or girt. 
fj^ypban. Sax,] 

I'o bind round. 

They sprinkled earth upon their heads, and 
glided their loins with sackcloth. 2 Mac. x. 3. 
To put on ho as to surround or bind. 

Cords of the bigness of packtlirea<lwere fastened 
to bandages, which the workiuca hud girt round 
ly neck. ^ Swi/t, 

To fasten by binding. 

Hegirt liiswarlike harnessubouthiin.lMar.iii. 25. 
My bow and thun^^ iiiy aliuighty arms 
Gtr<ron, and sword upon thy puissant tlngh.Mi/f. 

No, let us lise at once, god on <»ur swords. 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 

Attack the foe, Addmm's Cato, 

The combatant too late the field declines, 

When now tho sword h girded to liis loins. Prior, 

4. I'o invest. 

Stoop then, and set your knee against luy foot; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 

1 gird thee with the valiant sword of York. Shak. 

'i lie sun appear'd, 

GrW with uamipotcncc. Mitton*s Paradise Lest. 

5. To dress ; to habit ; to clothe. 

I girded I hec about with fine linen, and t covered 
thee with silk. Esrk xvi. 10. 

Tj viphonc there keeps the .ward, * 

Girt in her sanguine gown, uy night and d#y 
Observant of th^c souls that pass the downward 
w^. Vryden, 

0, To cover round as a garment. 

These, with what skill they had, to^llwriow’d. 
To gird their waist : vain covering, if it hide 
Thiur guilt, and dreaded ihamv I MiU. Par, Z-oit. 
7, To furnish ; to equip. 

So to the coast of .Tordnn he directs 
His easy steps, girded with snaky wiles, 
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8 . To inclose ; to encirde. 

That N^eian isle, 

Oirt with the river Triton, where old Cham 

Hid Amaltha, and her Aorid sun 

Young Bacchus, from bis stendanit Khca’s eye. 

MUtan. 

9« To reproach ; to gibe. 

Being mov'd, he will not spare to gird the god. 

Hhaket^. 

To Gird. v. it. [Of this word in this 
sense I know not tlie original; it may 
be formed by a very customary transpo- 
sition from grid^ or cu/.] T'o break a 
scornful jest ; to gibe ; to sneer. 

This wondred error growth 
At wliicii our criticks gird. Drayton. 

Men of all sorts take a ])ride to eird at me : the 
brain of this foolish compounded clay, man, is not 
able to invent any thing tliat tends to laughter 
more than I invent, or is invented on lue : 1 am 
not only witty in myself, but ihe cause that wit 
is in utiicr men. Shakes}). Henry IV. 

Gird. m. s, [from the verb.] A twitch ; 
a pang : it may come from the sensation 
causea by a bandage or girdle drawn 
hard suddenly. I'his woi^ is now sel- 
dom used, unless tlie former etymology 
be admitted. 


Sweet king! the bishop hath a kindly gird: 

For bhume, my lord of Winciieslcr, relent. Shah. 

Conscience by tills means in treed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the atheist feels. 

TiUothon. 

lie has the glory of his conscience, wlieu he 
dotli well, to set against tlie cliecks and girds of 
it when he doth ainisH. Goodman. 

Gi'uder. n. s. [from gird.'] In archi- 
tecture, the largest piece of timber in a 
floor. Its end is usually fastened into 
the summers, or breast summer.s, and 
the joists are framed in at one arm to 
the girders. Harris. 

1 he girders are also to be of the same scantling 
tlie bummers and ground-pluteb are of, though the 
back girder need not be so strong ns the front 
girder. Moioris Mech. Vicr. 

Tliese mighty girders which the fabnek hind. 
These ribs robust and vast in order join’d. Ulackm. 

GIRDLE, w. s. [3yn^^» Sax.] 

1 . Any thing drawn round the waist, and 
tied or buckled. 

There will I make thee beds of roses, 

Witli a thousand fragrant posies ; 

A cap of flowers, ana u girdle, 

Embroider’d all willi leaves of myrtle. Shakesjy 

Many conceive there is soniewiiat amiss, until 
Uicy put on their girdle. hrotvn*$ Vulgar Errouf's. 

On liim his mantle, girdle, sword and bow. 

On him his heart and soul lie did bestow Cowley, 

2. Enclosure ; circumference. 

Suppose within the girdle of these walls 
Are now confin’d two mighty monarciiies. Shak. 

B. The zodiack. 

Great breeds in great circles, such as arc under 
the girdle of the world, do refrigerate. B tcon. 

To Gi'rdle. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1* To gird ; to bind as with a girdle. 

Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 
Y^ilhin then’ innocent nl^astcr arms. ^ Shahap. 

S. To inclose ; to shut in ; to environ. 

Those sleeping stones, 

Tliut as a waist do girdle you about. Shaketp, 

Let me look back upon thee, O tliou wall. 

That girdlat in those wolves ! Shakeep. Timon. 

Gi'rdlebelt. ft. s. [girdle ^d belt.] 
The belt tliat indrcles the waist. 

Nor did ills eyes less longingly behold 
The gmlleheli, with nails ofournish’d gold. Dryd. 

Qi'rdler. ft. f. [fromgirrffc.] A maker 
of girdles. 


Gire. n.8. [ gvr»j?, Lat] A circle describ- 
ed by any Uiing in motion. See Gyre. 

GIRL. n. s, [About the etymology of 
tins word there is much question : Meric 
Casanben, as is his custom, derives it from 
of the same signification ; Minshtw 
from garrula, Lat. a prattler, or girclla, 
Ital. a weathercock ; Junins thinks that 
it comes from hn lodes, W'elsh, from 
which, says he, harlot is very easily de- 
duced. iS/cfiiiter imagines that the Saxons, 
who used ceo|al for a man, might also 
have ceojilafor a woman, though no such 
worthis now found. Dr. Hickes derives 
it most probably from the Islandick kar- 
linua a woman.] A young woman, or 
female child. 

In tliose unfledg’d days was my wife a girl. Shak. 

1 will love thee ne’er the less, my girl. Shakesn. 

The soolc Amphimachus, to field brought gold 
to i»c lu» wracke, 

I’roude girle like, that doth ever beare lier dowie 
upon her backc. Chapman. 

A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 

I Is sjiort for every girl to piactice on. Dimne. 

1 ragedy slioulr. blush us mucli to stoop 
'I'o the low mimick follies of a farce, ^ 

As a grave matron would to dance with girls. Bose. 

A hoy, like thee, would make a kingly line ; 
But oh ! a girl, like lier, must be divine ! Vryden. 

Gi'rlish. adj. [from girl.] Suiting a 
girl ; youthful. 

In lier girlish age she kept sliecp on the moor. 

C’arrw’. 

Gi'rli.shly. adv. [from girlish.] In a 
girlish manner. 

To Girn. r. It, It seems to be a corrup- 
tion oi* grin. It is still used in Scotland, 
and is applied to a crabbed, captious, 
or peevish person. 

Gir'rock. n, s. [acMs majo7\] A kind 
of fi.sh. Diet, 

Girt, y art, pass, [from To gird.] 

To Girt, v, a. [from gird.] To gird; 
to encompass ; to encircle. Not proper. 

In the dread ocean, undulatin^^wld^ i 

Bcuealli the radiant line that girts the globe. 

Thoms. 

Girt. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1 . A band by which the saddle or burthen 
is fixed upon the horse. 

Here lies old Hobson, death hath broke his^^’rf ; 
And here, alas ! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton. 

2. A circular bandage. 

Tlie most common way of bandage is by that of 
thogir/, whicli girt hatli a bolster in llie middle, 
and the ends uie tacked firmly together. Wiseman. 

Girth, n. s. [from gird.] 

1. A band by which the saddle is fixed 
upon tlie horse. 

Or tile saddle turn'd round, or the girths brake; 
For low on the ground, woe for his .sake, 

I’he law is found, Ben Jonson*s Underwoods. 

Nor Pegasus could bear the load. 

Along tlie liigh celestial road ; 

The steed oppress’d, would break his girth. 

To raise the lumber from the earth. Ssa^. 

IMordanto gallons on alone ; % 

The roads are witli his foll’wers strown ; > 

Tins breaks a girth, and that a bone. Smfi, I 

2. The compass measured by the girdle, 
or enclosing bandage. 

He’s a lusty jolly fellow that lives well, at least 
three yards in the girth. Addison* Freeholder. 

To Girth, v, a. To bind with a girth. 

To Gise Ground, v, a. Is when the owner 


of it does not feed it with his own stork, 
but takes in other cattle to graze. Bailey, 

Gi'sle. Among the English Saxons, sig- 
nifies a pledge : thus, Fredghle is a 
pledge of peace ; Giskbert an illustri- 
ous pledge, like the Greek Homerus, 

* Gibs, Camden, 

G ITH. n. s, [ftigf7/«.] An herb called 
Guinea pepper. 

To GIVE. V, a, preter. gave ; part. pass. 
given, [jipan. Sax,] 

1. To bestow : to confer without any price 
or reward ; not to sell. 

1 had a master that gare me all I could ask, but 
thought fit to take one thing from me again. Temple 

Constant at church and chtmge ; his gains were 
sure, 

His givings I are, save farthings tn tlic poor. Pope. 

W bile tradcsnicii starve, these PhiltJincls are , 
For gen’rous lords hud rather give than I'ay . Young. 

Half useless ilooiii d to live, 

! Pray’rs and advice are all 1 have to give. Ifarte. 

2. To transmit from himself to another by 
hand, speech, or writing ; to deliver. 

Tlie woman whom thou cavest to be with me, 
slie "aw* me of the tree, aiicT I did eat. Gen. iii. 12 

Tnev weic* eating and drinking, marryii g and 
givingm marriage. Matt xxiv. .*18 

Tliose bills were printed not onlyevery week.Imt 
also a general account of the'wliole year was giica 
in unon the 'Diursday licfore Christmas. Giaunt. 

VVe shall gtne an account of these phenomena. 

Biirnet. 

Aristotle advises not poets to put things evident- 
ly false and impossible into their po<*ms, nor gives 
them license to run out into wildness. Broome. 

3. To put info one's possession ; to con- 
sign ; to impart ; to communicate. 

Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 

Matt. XXV. 

Nature gives us many childien and friends, to 
take them away ; but takes nunc away to give 
them us again. Temple. 

Guv me, sa\s Archimedes, where to stand firm, 
and 1 will remove the earth. Temple. 

If the agreement of men first gave a scejitre into 
any one’s hands, or pul a crown on his head, that 
almost must direct its conveyance. Lockc. 

4. To pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 
change. 

Ail that a man liath will he give for his life. Job, ii. 4. 

Jf 3 on did know to whom I gave the ring, 

If you did know for whom I ^ai;e the ring, 

And would eonceiic for what I^awthe ring 
And how unwillingly 1 left the ring, 

You would abate tiie strength of ytfur displeasure. 

Shakesp. 

He would give ins nuts for a piece of metal, and 
exchange Ids sheep for shells, or wool for a M)a*k- 
ling pebble. ^ Lee? e. 

5. To yield; not to withhold. 

riiilip, Alexander's father, gave ivntetioe agains^ 
a prisoner at a time he wasdrow4y, andaaemed to 
give small attention. The prisoner, after sentence 
was pronuunoed, said, 1 appeal : the king, some 
what stirred, said^ To whom do you appeal ? Thi 
niisoner answered, from Philip, when negow no 
6ar, to Philip, when he sliall give QHr.Bacim*sApopht. 

Oonstantia accused herself for having so tamely 
given an ear to tlie proposal. Addisons Spectator. 

6. To quit ; to yield as due. 

Give place, thou stranger, to an iiouourable man, 

Lcclet. 

7. To confer ; to impart. 

I will bless her, and give tlice a sun also of Iut. 

I Gen. XVII 

I Notliing can give that to another which it hath 
not itself. Bramh, against Ilwhes 

Wliat beauties I lose in some places, I gfi«c to 
others wliich had them not originally. Dryden. 

6, To expose ; to yield without retention. 

All clad in skins of beasts the jHv’liii bear ; 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing liair Uryd. 
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0, To gnumt ; to allow. 

*Tis given me once again to behold my friend. 

lie has not given Luther fairer play. Atterbury, 

10. To yield ; not to deny. 

1 gave his wise proposal way ; 

Nay, ui^’d him to go on : the shallow fraud 
Will ruin him. , Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 

11. To aiR>rd ; to aupply* 

This opinion abated the fear of death in them 
which were so resolved^ and gave them courage to 
<11 adventures. ^ Hooker. 

Give us also sacrifices and Immt oiTcrings, that 
we may sacrifice unto the Lord. Rx» x. 

12. To empower ; to commission. 

Prepare 

ITie due libation and the solemn prayV ; 

1 hen give thy friend to shed the sacred wine. 

, Pope, 

13. To enable. 

God himself requireth the lifting up of pure 

hands in prayers ; and hath given the world to 
understand, that the wicked, although tliey cry^ 
shall not be heard. llookcr, 

Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who set it on. Shak 
So some weak shoot, which else would poorly rise^ 
Jove’s tree adopts, and lifts itito the skies ; 
Through the new pupil fost’ring juices fiow, 
Thrust forth the gems, and eiie the Aow’rs to blow 

Tickel. 

14. To pay. 

The applause and approbation I give t > both 
your speeches. Shakesp. Trotlus anti Cressida. 

15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. 

So you must be the first tli at this sentence^ 
And he that sntiers. Shakesp, Measure Jar Meas. 

The Rhodians seeing their enemies turn their 
backs, gai)f a great shout in derision ofthcm.AnoWes. 

Let the first honest discoverer give tlic word 
about, that Wood’s half-pence have been offered, 
and caution the poor people not to receive them. 

Srnjt. 

I(>. To exhibit; to shew. 

This instance gives the impossibility of an eter- 
nal existence iu any thing essentially alterable or 
corruptible. Hale. 

1 7. To exhibit as the product of a calcula- 
tion. 

The number of men being divided by the nura- 
he. of ships, gives four hundred and twenty-four 
men a-picce. Arbuthiwt. 

18. To do any act of which the conse- 
quence reaches otfiers. 

At we desire to give no offence ourselves, so 
neither shall we take any at the difference of 
judgment in others. Burnet. 

19. To exhit; to send forth as odours 
from any body. 

In oranges the ripping of the rind giveth out 
their smell more. Bacon. 

20. To addict ; to apply. 

The the other side, shutting their 

S ales, gave tliem^ves to bury their dei^, to cure 
tictr wounds, and lest their weaned botiies. Sidney. 
After man began to grow to number, the first 
thing we read they gave tltemselvei into, was the 
tiffing of the eartli and the feeding of caOn* i. 

jBMcr. 

Groves and hiil-nltars were dangerous, in re- 
gard of the secret access which pe(»p)e, superstl- 
tiously given, might have always thereunto with ; 
case. ^ Hoajeer. I 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well Fitcn 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfal. Shakesp. | 
Fear him not, Tspiar, he’s not dangerous : j 

He is a noble Homan, and well giten. Shakesp. 

His name is FaJstaff: if tliut man should bo 
lewdly gtven, he deceives me ; for, Harry, I see 
virtue in his looks. ^ Shakesp. 

Huniades, the scourge of the Turks, was dead 
long before ; so was also Mathias : after whom 
succeeded others, given all to pleasure and ease. 

* KnoUa’.HiM. 

Though he was given to pleasure, yet he was 
likewiic desirous of glory. Bacon s Henry V II. 
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He tliat giveth liis mind to the law of the most 
High, will seek out Uie wisdom of all the an- 
cients. Eccies xxxix. 1. 

He is much given to contemplation, and the 
viewing of this theatre of the world. 

Mere against Aih. 
They who gave themselves to warlike action 
and enterprises, went immediately to tlie place of 
Odin. Temple. 

Men are given to this licentious humour of scoff- 
ing at personal blemishes and defects. L’Fstmrige. 

Uesides, he is to much giveti to Itorseniay in 
his raillery ; and comes to battle, like a dictator 
from the plough. Dryden, 

1 have some business of importance with her 
hut her husband is so horribly given to be jealous. 

Dryden s Spanish Fryar. 
What can I refuse to a man so charitably giwn * 

l^den. 

21 . To resign ; to yield up. 

binding ourselves iu the midst of the greatest 
wilderness of waters, without victual, we gave our- 
selves for lost moil, and prepared for doatTi.liacon. 

Who say, I care not, tiiose 1 give for lost : 

And to mstriict them will not quit the cost. Herbert. 

Virtue giv'n for lost, 

Deprest and overthrown, as seem’d ; 

JJke that self-begotten bird 
From out her ashy w-oinb now teem’d. Mitt. Ago. 

Since wo deep within her gulph can hold 
Iiriruortal vigour, though opjiress’d and fall’n, 

I give not Heaven for lost. Miltons Ptyraduie Lost. 

T^)r a man to give his name to Chrbtianity in 
tliosc days, was to list himself a martyr. South. 
Ours gives himself iot gone ; you’ve watch’d your 
time, 

He fights this day unarm’d, without his rhyme. 

Dryden. 

The parents, after a long search for the hotly, 
gave litra fur drowned in one of the canals. Addis. 

As the hinder feet of the horse stuck to the 
mountain, while the body reared up in the air, the 
poet with CTcat difficulty kept himself from slid- 
ing oif his back, in so much that the people gave 
him for gone. Addison's Guardian. 

22. To conclude ; to suppose. 

Whence came you here, O friend, and whitlicr 

hound ? 

AH gave you lost on far Cyclopean ground. Gait/i. 

23. To give away. To alienate from one's 
self ; to makeover to another ; to transfer. 

I’hc more he got, the more he shewed that he 
gave away to his new mistress, when he betrayed 
bis promises to the former. Sidney. 

Kyaa shall marry. 

You give away tills hand, and that is mine ; 

You give away heav’n’s vows, and (hose arc mine : 
You give away myself, which is known mine. Shak. 

Honest company, 1 thank you all, 

Tliat have beheld me give away myself 

To this most patient, sweet,aud virtuous vrife.Shah. 

I know not how they sold themselves ; but thou, 
like a kind fellow, gav'st thyself away j^atis, and 
1 thank thee for thee. Shakesp. Henry 1\\ 

liove gives away all things, that so he may ad- 
vance the interest of the beloved person. Taylor. 

Hut wc who give oar native rights away 
And our enslaved posterity betray, 

Arc now reduc’d to bcggiii alms, and go, 

On holidays to see a puopet-show.^ Dryd. Juv. 

Ala^, said 1, nmn was made in vain! How is he 
given away to misery and mortality ! Addison. 

Theodiisius made a private vow ‘never to inquire 
after Coiistantia, whom he looked upon as/fiwn 
away to his rival, upon the day on which their 
marriage was to have, seen soleninixed. Addison. 

Whatsoever we employ in charitable uses, during 
our lives, is given away from ourselves ; what wc 
betpicath at our death, is given from others only, 
as our nearest relations. Atierbnry. 

24. To give back. To return ; to restore. 

Ineir vices perhaps give bock ail tliose advan- 
tage* which their victones procured. Atterbury. 

25. To give f orth. To publis>i ; to tell. 

Soon after it was given forth, and believed by 
many, that the king was dead. Hayward, 

2(1. To give the Iwnd, To yield pre-emi- 
nence;, as being subordinate or inferior. 
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lessons being free from some inconveniences, 
whereunto sermons are more subject, they may in 
this respect no less take than in others they must 
give the hand, which hetokenetfa pre-eminence. 

. Hodeet, 

27. To give over. To leave ; to quit ; to 
cease. 

Let novelty therefore hi this give over endless 
contradictions, and let ancient customs prevail. 

_ , . Hodeer 

It may be done rather than that be given over. 

xr • i, . 

Never give her o er , 

For scorn at first makes after love the mor 

If Desdemona will return me my jewels, 
give over my suit, and repent my unlawful solici. 
tatioiis. Shakesp. OtheiU). 

All the soldiers, from (he highest to tlie lowest, 
liud solemnly sworn to defend the city, and not to 
give it over unto the hist man. Knolles's History. 

T’liose troops which were levied, have Wvm over 
the firosecution of the war. Clarendon. 

Hut worst of all to give her over, 

’Till she s us desperate to recover. lludibrus. 

A woman had a hen that laid every day an 
egg ; she fancied that upon a larger allowance this 
hen might lay twice a day : but the hen grew fat, 
and gave quite over laying. L'Estrange. 

Many have given over their pursuits after fame, 
cither from the disappointments they have met, 
or from their experience of the little pleasure 
which attends it. Addison's Spectator. 

28. To give over. To addict ; to attach to, 

Zeimauc, govern and direct me : for I am 

wholly given oner unto thee. Sidney. 

Wlieii the Babylonians had given themselves 
over to all manner of vice, it was time for tlie 
Lord, who had set up that empire, to pull it 
down. Creif, 

I used one thine ill, or gave myself so much 
over to it as to neglect what I owed either to God 
or the world. Temple. 

29. To give over. To conclude lost. 

Since it is lawful to practise upon them that 
arc forsakeii and given over, I will adventure to 
prescribe to you. Suckling. 

’Tis not amiss, ere y* aregivn o'er, 

To try one desp’rate med'eme more : 

And where your case can he no worse. 

The desp’ratest is the wisest course. Hudibras. 

The abbess, finding that the jihysicians had 
given her over, told her that Tlieodosius was just 
gone before her, and bad sent her his benediction. 

Addison. 

Her condition was now quite dcs])crate, all ro- 
gulur pitysiciaus, and her nearest relations, having 
gix'cn her over, Arhnthnoi. 

Yet this false comfort never gives him o’er, 
That,whilst he crecps,hi8 vig’rous thoughts can soar. 

Pope. 

Not one foretells 1 shall recover ; 

But all agree to give me over. Swift, 

30. To give over. To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all churches, 
in all manner of Indiffirent ceremonies, will be 
very hard, and therefore best to give it over. 

Hooker. 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave 
over all, and betook himself to a solitary life, and 
became a monk. Knolles. 

Sleep hath forsook, and giv'n me o'er 
To de.ath’s benumbing opium, as my only cure. 

MitUm, 

The cause for which we fought and swore 
So boldly, shall we now give oWf Hudibras. 

31. To give out. To proclaim ; to publish; 
to utter. 

The fatliers giiye it out for a rule, that whatso- 
ever Christ is said in Scripture to have received, 
the same wc ought to apply only to (lie manhood 
of Christ. Hooker. 

U is given ouX, that, sleeping in my orchard, 

A serpent stung me. So the wnole car of Denmark 
Is, by a forged process of my death, ^ 

Kankly abused. ,%aketp. Hamkt. 

One that gives out himself prince Flori^el, 

Son of FolUcnes, wiUi his princess. Shuke^. 
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It hatli been f^ven oni, bv an hypocritical thi6f. 
who was the first master of my sb'ip, that 1 carried 
with me oni of England twenty-two thousand 
pieces of twenty-two shiilings per piece. 

Raleigh. 

He gave ottf ecneral summons for the assembly 
of t^flfOnoilfor the wars. KnolUs^t Histonf. 

Tne night was distinguished by the orders 
which he gftae ONt to his army, that they should 
forbear all insulting of their enemies. Adduon. 

To give out» To show in false ap- 
pearance. 

His givings out were of an infinite distance 
From his true meant design. Shakesp. 

^le that, so young, could give out such a seeming, 
Tq seal her father’s eyes up close as oak. 

Shakesp. 

33. To give np. To resign ; to quit ; to 
yield. 

The people, weary of the miseries of war, would 
gh e him no, if they saw him shrink. Sidney. 

He has betray’d your business, and given vp, 
For certain drops of i^lt, your city Home. 

Shaki'^p. 

Tlie sun, breaking out witli bis cheerful hcniits, 
revived many, before ready to give up the gliost 
for Cold, and gave comfort to them all. 

KnoUes's History. 

lie found the lord ITopton in trouble for the 
loss of the regiment of foot at Alton, and with the 
unexpected assurance of the giving up of Anindel- 
castle. Clarendon. 

Let us give ourselves wholly up to C’hrist in 
litiurt and desire. Taylor^ s Rule of Living Holy 

Such an expectation will never come to pass; 
tliereforc I’ll een gue hup ami go and fr(‘t my- 
self. Collier against Despair. 

I can give up to the bistJ^naiis of^your country 
the names of .so many generals and lieioes which 
crowd their annals. Drydcn. 

He declares himself to be now satisfied to the 
contrmy, in which he has giien up the cause, 

Drvden . ) 

The leamies made between several states dis-j 
owning all claim P) the lan<l in tlie other’s posses- 
sion, n.ive, bv conmion consent, given up tlieir 
pretences to their natural light. l^H'kc. 

If they /»/rf tin m up to their reasons, then they 
with them gtve up all truth and farther enquiry, 
and think theie is no such thing as certainty 

Ijockr. 

We sliould see liim give up again to tlio wild 
common of nature, whatever was more than would 
suppls tlie convenu iices of life. l^ockt. 

.fuhVs surrender^ since his father’s death. 

Would give up Afnck into ("Ispsar’s hands, 

And make him lord of half the burning zone. 

Addison. 

l,eani to be honest men, give up your leaders. 
And pardon shall descend on ail tHo rest. 

Addison. 

A popish priest threatened to excommunicate 
a Mortliumheriand squire, if he did nut give up to : 
him tlie church lands. ^ ^ ^ Addmn. 

He saw the celestial doilies acting in a confe- 
deracy against him, and immediatmy gave up a 
cause which was excluded from all possibility of 
success. Addisoivs Freeholder. 

An old gentleman, who bad been engaged in 
an argument with the emperor, upon liis friend’s 
telling him be wonderea lie would give up the 
question when he bad the better, i am never 
ashamed,’ says he, to be confuted by oiie who is 
master of fifty legions. Addison, 

lie may be brought to give up the clearest evi- 
dence. Atterhury. 

I'he constant health and longevity of men must 
be given up also, as a groundless conceit. 

Bentley. 

Have the physicians givn up all their hopes? 
Caimut they add a few days to a monarch ^ 

Rowe. 

I’hese people were obliged to demand peace, i 
and give up to the Ronuuis all their possessions in j 
Sicily. Afhuihnot ! 

Every one who will not aik for the conduct of 
God in the study of religion, ha* just reason to 
fear he shall be left of God, and given up a prey I 
to a thousand prejudices, that he xiiali be consign- 
ed over to the follies his own heart, JVatts. 


Owe yourselves up to some hours of leisure. 

Watts. 

34. To give up. To abandon. 

If any be given up to believe lyes, some must 
be first given up to tell them. Stilling fleet. 

Our minds naturally give themselves up to 
every diversion which they are much accustomed 
to ; and we always find that play, when followed 
with assiduity, engrosses the wliole woman. 

Addison. 

A good poet no sooner communicates his works, 
but it is imagined he is a vain young cicuture given 
up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 

I am obliged at this time to give up ray whole 
application to Homer. Pope. 

IVrsons, who, through misfortunes, chnse not 
to dress, should not, however, give up neatness. 

Clarissa. 

35. To give up. To deliver. 

And Joab gave up the sum of the number of the 
peoiile to the king. 2 Sam. xxiv. 9 

His accounts were confused, and he could not 
then giiv them up. Swft. 

30. To give wap. To yield; not to re- 
sist ; to make room for. 

Private respects, with him, gave way to the 
common good. Carew. 

l^cmetual pushing and assurance put a difficulty 
nut of countenance, and make a seeming impos- 
sibility give ieav> Collier. 

Scarce had he spoken when the cloud gave way ; 
The mists flew upwards, and dissolv’d iti day. 

Dr^en. 

His golden helm gives way with stony blows, 
Batter a and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dryd. 

37. T'he word give is used with great lax- 
ity, the general idea is that of trans- 
mitting from one to another* 

To (xiVE. v, n, 

1. To rush ; to fall on ; to give the assault. 
A phrase merely French, and not worthy | 
of adoption. 

Your orders come loo late, the fight’s begun ; 
The enemy gives on with fury led, Drydeu. 

Hannibal g (VC upon the Homans. nooke. 

2. 1\) relent ; to grow moist ; to melt or 
solten ; to thaw. 

Some things arc harder when they come from 
the fire, and afterwards give acain, and grow 
Mjf< ; us the crust of bread, bisact, sweetmeats, 
and salt. Bacon's Natural History. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season’d timber never give* ; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 

1 heu chiefly lives. ^ Herbert. 

Unless it is kept in a hot house, it will so gtre 
again, that it will be little better than raw malt. 

Mortimer. 

Before you carry your large cocks in, open 
them once, and spread them : hay is ant to give 
ill tlie cock, Mortimer. 

3. To move. A French phrase. 

Up ami down he traverses his ground, 

Then nimbly shifts a thrust, tlien lends a wound ; 
Now back fie gicci, then rushes on amain. 

IJanieVs Civil War. 

4. To give in. To go back ; to give away. 
Not in use. 

I The charge was given with so well 7 overned 

! fury, that the left corner of the Scots baltaliou 
was enforced to give in. Haward. 

5. To give info. [A French phrase.] To 
adopt; to embrace. 

I his is a geogiapliy particular to the medalists ; 
the poets, howevei, have sometimes given in il» 
and furnish us with very good lighu for t|b ex- 
plication of it. Addison on Medals. 

This consideration may induce a translator to 
give in to those general phrases, which have at- 
tained a ve Herat ion in our language from being 
used in the Old I’csfament. Pape. 

1'hc whole body of the people are cither stu- 
pidly negligent, or else giving in with all their 
inigfit to those very practices that are working 
llicir destruction. 


6. To give off. To cease ; to forbear* 

The puiiisiiiuent would be kept from being to* 
much, if we gave off as soon as we peiceived that 
it reaches the mind. Loeka. 

1, To give over. To cease ; to act no more. 

If they will speak to the purpose, they must 
^ve over, and stand upon such parltrulars only as 
They can shew we have either added or abrogated, 
otherwise than we ought, in the matter of arch 
polity. Kuoker. 

Neither hath Christ, thro’ union of both na- 

tures, incurred the damage of either , lest, by being 
bum a man, wc should think he hath given over 
to be God, or that because he continued God, 
therefore he cannot be man also. Hooker. 

Give not o’er so ; to him again ; intreat him. 
Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown , 
You are too cold. Shakeyi. Measure for Measure. 

The state of human actions is so variable, that 
to try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
wonders. Bacons NiUural History. 

I Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition 
offered him (livors times by nn old woman, and 

! still answered lie had no leisure ; whereupon tho 
woman said aloud, Why then give over to be kirtg. 

Bacon. 

So Satan, whom repulse upon repulse 
Met ever, and to shameful silence Drought 
Yet gives not o’er, though desperate of success. 

MUton. 

Shall we kindle all tliis flame 
Only to put it out again ^ 

And must we now give o'er, 

And only end where we begun? 

In vain this mischief we have done. 

If we can do no more. Denham 

It would be well for all authors, if they knew 
when to give over, and to desist from any farther 
pursuits after fame. Addison. 

He coined again, and was forced to give over 
for the same reason. Swjf 

8. To give out. To publish; to pro* 
claim. 

Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving 
out that himself was some great one. Acts, ^ii. v. 

Julius Ciesar laid asleep Poinpey ’s preparations, 
by a fame that he cunningly gave out how Cfessr’s 
own soldiers loved him not. Bacon. 

I Your ill-wishers will give out you are now going 

I to quit your school. Su^t. 

9. To give out. cease ; to yield* 

Wc are the earth ; and they. 

Like moles within us. heave and cast about : 

And ’till they foot and clutch their prey ; 

They never cool, much less give out. Herbvi t. 

Madam, 1 always believ’dyou so stout. 

That for twenty denials you would not give out. 

Swift. 

Gi'ver. fi. s. [from give,"] One that 
gives; donor; bestoiver; distributor; 
granter. 

Well we may afTord 

Our givers their own gifts. JItfrankPar. Loit. 

By tliee how fairly is the gher now 
Hepaid ? But gratitude in thee U tost 
Long since. MiUon't Paradise lU^amed. 

I have not liv’d ainco first 1 heard the nows : 
The gift the gidity giver doth accuse, Dryden. 
' Both gifts destructive to the givers prove ; 
AHke both lovers foil by those tiiey love. 

Pooe. 

Gives, n. a. Fetters or shackles for the 
feet. 

GfzzARD. fi* a. [gesier, Fr. gigerie 

Lat.] It is sometimes called gizzern. 

1. The strong miisculous stomach of a 
fowl. 

Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up sUincs 
to convey them into their second ventricle, tlie 

gitseme. ... More. 

In birds there is no mastication in the mouth 
but in such as arc not carnivorous, it is imme- 
diately swallowed into the crop, a kind of ante- 
stomach, where it is moistened by some proper 
juice from the glandules distilling in tliere, and 
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tfifTice transfereii into the g\t%ard, or mascnlous 
ftomach. Ray. 

They nestle near the throne. 

By their high corps and corny gixurds known. 

Vrydm 

It is proverbially used for apprehension 
or conception of mind : as, he frets his 
gizzard, he harrasses liis imagination. 

But that which does them greatest harm, 

Tlictr tpirittial gtnan/s are to >^arni ; 

Which puls the overheated sots 

In fevers stiH, JFfudthros. 

Satisfaction and restitittiou lie so cursedly hard 
upon the giizards of our publicans, that their 
hlood is not half so dear to them as the treasure 
in their coders. VEttrange. 

Gla'biuty. 71. s, [from glaher, I-at.] 
Smoothness ; baldness. Diet. 

Ula'cial. adj. [gtacial, Fr. glacialis, 
Lat.] Icy ; made of ice ; frozen. 

To (iLACIATE. v. n. [glades, Lat. 

glacer, Fr.] To turn into ice. 
Glacia'tion. n.s. [from gfaciVi fr.] The 
act of turning into ice ; ice formed. 

Ice is plain upon the surface of water, but 
▼ound in hail, which is also a glaciation^ and fi- 
gured ill its guttulous descent from the air. 

hrowiCs Vulg. Krr. 

Ola'cious, a^. [glacio, Lat.] Icy; 
resembling ice. 

Allhongh exhaled and placed in cold conscr- 
vatoiies, ji will crystallize and shoot into glacious 
bodies. Browns VuTg. Krr. 

GLACIS, # 1 . s. [Fr.] In fortification, 
a sloping liank. It is more especially 
taken for that which rangeth from the 
parapet of the covered way to the level 
un the side of the field. UatTis. 

OLAD. adj. [jlaeb. Sax. glad, Dan.] 

1. Cheerful ; gay ; in a state of hilarity. 
'I’hty blessed the king, and went unto tlioir 
*etits joyful and glad of heart. 1 Kin^s, viii, 6d. 
Liidd we return d up to the coasts of Jjglit. Milt. 
The wil y adder blithe and glad Millon 

Thither they 

Hasted with glad precipitance. Miltm 

*2, Hearing a gay appearance; fertile; 

bright ; showy. 

The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them, and the desurt shall rejoice and 
ulossom as the rose. Isaiah, xxxv. 

Then first adorn'd 

With their bright luminaries, that set and rose, 
Clad Ev'ning and glad ]\Iorn crown’d the fourth 
day. Milton. 

5. Pleased ; elevated with joy. It has ge- 
nerally of, sometimes at or with before 
the cause of gladness : perhaps of is most 
proper, whi^ the cause of joy is some- 
thin o gained or possessed ; and at or 
with, when it is some accident befallen 
himself or another. 

I am glad to see your worship. Shaskesp. 

He hath an uncle in Meisia will be very amch 
glad It. Shakfsp. 

Hi* tint 'lb glad at calamities shall not be un- 
punished. Proverbs, 

llo glad 

Of'hvr attention, tiain'd with serpruit tongue, 
fits fraduieiit temptation thus began MtUon. 

If he be my enemy, let him triumph ; if lie be 
fuy friend, he will be glad ofmy repentance. 

Dryden. 

The {raping wound gush'd out a crimson Hood ; 
The Tiojan, "glad with sight of hostile blood, 

Ills fauchion diew. ^ Diydetis JKn. 

Clad f H quarrel strait I clap the dour. Pope. 
f Plea.«ing ; exhilarating. 

Her conversation 

More glad to me tiian to a miser money is. 

Sidney. 


5. Expressing gladness. 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers : 
Prepare the way, a God, a Goa appears ! Pow. 
G. It is used in a familiar sense, approach- 
ing to ludicrousness. 

I would he glad to learn from those who pro- 
nounce that the human soul always tliinks, how 
they know it. Locke, i 

To Glad. t. a. [from the adjective.] To 
make glad ; to cheer ; to exhilarate. 

He saw rich nectar-thaws release the rigour 
Of til* icy North ; from frost-bound Atlas hands 
His adamantine fetters fall : green vigour 
Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian sands. 

Crashatv. 

It glads me 

To see so many virtues thus united. 

To restore jusdee and dethrone oppression. Otxoay. 
Each drinks the juice that glads the heart of 
man. ^ Pirpe. 

If justice Philips’ costive head 
Some frigid rhymes disburses. 

They ^lall like Persian tales bo read, 

And glad both babes and nurses. Sw^i. 

To Gla dden. V. a. [from glad.] To 
cheer ; to delight ; to make glad ; to 
exhilarate. 

Oh, he was all made im of love and charms ! 
Delight of every eye ! When he appear’d, 

A secret pleasure gladden’d all tlial saw liim 

Addison. 

A kind of vital heai in the soul cheers and glad- 
detu her, when she does not attend to it. 

Addison’s Spectator. 

Gla'dder. II. s. [from glad.] One that 
makes glad ; one that gladdens ; one 
that exhilarates. 

Thou gladder of the mount of Cy thcron, 

Have pity, goddess. Dryden. 

Glade, n. s, [from j^lopan to be hot, or 
to shine ; whence tlie Danish glod, and 
the obsolete English gletd a red hot 
coal.] A lawn or opening in a wood. 
Lucus. It is taken for an avenue 
through a wood, whellier open or shaded, 
and has therefore epithets of opposite 
meaning. 

bo fiant’d his eyen with rage and rancorous ire ; 
But far within, as in a hollow glade. 

Those glaring lamps were set, that made a dread- 
ful shade. Spenser. 

I/) wheie they spy’d, how in a gloomy glade 
The lion sleeping, lav in secret shade. Ilubbcrd. 
O migiit I here 

In solitude live savage, in some glade 
ObsciirM, where highest woods, im penetrable 
To star or sun-light, spread their umbrage broad. 
And brown as evening. Milton’s Pursue Lost. 

When any, favour’d of high Jove, 

Chances to'ftass through tins adventurous glade, 
Swift as a sparkle of a glancii^ star 
I shoot from heav’n to give him save convoy. 

Milton. 

For noonday's heat are closer arbours made, 

And for fresh ev’ning air the op’iier gla^. Dryd. 

There interspers’d in lawns and opening glades ; 
I'hin trees arise that shun each otlier^s shades Pope. 

By the heroes armed shades 
Glitf’ring through the gloomy glades ; 

By the youths that dy’d for love, 
wand ’ring in the myrtle grove, 

Bestore, restore Eurydice to life I 
Oh ! lake the husband or restore the wife ! Pope. 
She smil’d, array’d 

With all the charms of sun-shine, stream and glade, 
New dit'St and blooming as a bridal maid, ilarte. 

Gla'den. 1 w. [from gladius, Lat. a 
Gla'der.J sword.] Sword-grass ; a 
general name of plants that rise with a 
l^oad blatle like sedge. Junius. 

Gla'dfitlness. «. 8. [glftd and fulness.] 
Joy; gladness. Obsolete, 


And there him rests in riotous lufBsanoe 
Of oil his gUuff’ulness, and kingly joynnoc. Spenser* 
Gladia'tor. ft. s. [Lat. gladiateur, 
Fr.] A swordplayer; aprizmhter. 

’fhen whilst his loe each gladtator foib. 

The atlieists, looking on, enjoys the spoils. 

Denham. 

Besides, In gratitude for such high matterl. 
Know I have vow’d two hundred gladiators. 

Gla'dly. odfe. [froragforf.] Jo^^Sly; 
with gayety; with merriment; with 
triumph ; with exultation. 

For Ins particular. I'll receive him gladly ; 

But not one follower. Shakesp. King Lem. 

You are going to set us right ; and ’tis an aiW 
vantage every body will gladly see you engross 
the glory of. Blount to Pope. 

G LA DNESS. 11 . s. [from glad.] Cheer- 
fulness ; joy ; exultation. 

By such degrees tlie spreading gladness grew 
In every heart, which fear had note before : 

The standing streets with so much joy they view. 
That with less grief the perish’d they deplore. 

Dryden t 

Gla'dsomk. ai(f. [fromg/flrf.] 

1. Pleased ; gay ; delighted. 

The iiighest angels to and fro descend. 

From highest heaven ingladmne company. 

Fairy Queen 

The gladsome ghost in circling troops attend. 
And with unweary 'd eyes behold tlieir friend. 

Dryden. 

2, Causing joy ; having an appearance of 

gayety. 

Each morn they wak’d roc with a sprightly lay ; 
Of opening heav^i they sung and gladsome day. 

Prior. 

Gla'dsomely. adv. [from gladsome.] 
With gayety and deb’gnt. 
Gla'dsomeness, fi. s. [from gladsome.] 
Gayety; showyness; delight, 

Glaire. 71. 8. [slcpp, Sax. amber; gtar, 
Dan. glass; glaire, Fr, glarea, Lat.] 

1. The w'hite of an egg. 

Take the gUirc of eggs, and strain it as short 
as water. Ptacham. 

2. A kind of halbert. Diet. 

To Cl LA IRE. V. a. [glairer, Fr. from the 

noun.] To smear with the while of an 
egg. This word is still used by the 
bookbinders. 


GLANCE. If. s. [ glantz. Germ, glitter.] 

1. A sudden shoot of light or splendour. 

Ills ofif’ring soon propitious fire from lieav’n 
Consum’d wiih nimble glance, and grateful steam . 
The other’s not ; for his was not sincere. Milton 

2. A stroke or dart of the beam of sight. 

The aspects which procure love are not gazings, 
but sudden g/flnr« and darlings of the eye. Bacoti. 

There are of those sort of beaulies winch last but 
for a moment ; some particularity of a violent pas- 
sion, some graceful action, a smile, a glance of an 
eye, a disdainful look, and a look of gravity. Dr^. 

Boldly she look'd, like one of high degree * 

Yet never seem’d to cast a glance on me ; 

At which I inly joy’d, for truth to say, 

I felt an unknown awe, and some dismay. Harfe 

3. A snatch of sight ; a quick view. 

Tlie ample mind takes a survey of several ol>- 
jeets with one glance. Wails on the Mind. 

To Glance, v. n. [from the noun.] 


1 . 1'o shoot a sudden ray of splendour. 

He double blows about him fiercely laid, 

That glancing fire out of the iron play’d, 

Ah sparkles firum the anvil use, 

V\ hen heavy hammers on the wedge are sway’d. 

Sph^. 

When through the gloom the glancing lightnings 
fly, 

Heavy the rattling tliundcrs roll on high. Room 
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2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 

He has a little gail’d roe, I confess ; 

Bat as the jest did glance away from roe, 

*Ti8 ten to one it roairo’d you two outright Shak 

% To strike in an oblique direction. 

Through Paris* shield the forceful weapon went, 
His corslet pierces, and his garment rends, 

And gUmcing downwards near his flank descends. 

Pape. 

I. To view with a quick cast of the eye ; 
to play the eye. 

O’ tlr sudden up they rise and dance. 

Then sit agiun, and sigh and glance ; 

Then dance again and kiss. SackUng. 

Mighty dulucas crown’d, [round, 

Shall lake through Orub-sirect her triumphant 
And her Parnassus glancing o’er at once. 

Behold a hundred sons, and each a dunce. Pope. 

5. To censure by oblique hints. 

How can’s! thou thus, ior shame, Titania, 
Glance at luy credit with Hippolita, 

Knowing 1 know thy lure to Theseus ? Shakesp. 

Some men glance and dart at others, by iustify- 
iug themselves by negatives j as to sa 3 ', this 1 do 
not. liacon. 

I have never glanced upon the late designed 
procession of his Iiulitiess niul his attendants, not- 
withstanding it might have atlurded matter to 
many ludiciuus s peculation s. ^ Addison. 

He had written verses wherein he glanced at a 
certain reverend doctor, fauMmsfor duliiess. Swift. 

To Glance, v. a. To move nimbly; to 
shot obliquely. 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

Enough to press a royal merchant down. Shakesp, 

Gla'ncingly. aav, [from glance,'] In 
an oblique broken manner ; transiently. 

Sir Richard Hawkins hath done something in 
this kind, but brokingly and gluncingly^ intending | 
chiefly a discourse oriiis own voyage.' Hakewill. | 

GLAND, fi. s, [ glam, I^t. gland, Fr.] 

All the glands of a numun body are reduced to 
two sorts, vh. conglobate and conglomerate. A 
conglobate is a little smooth body, wrapt 

up in a fnic skin, by which it is separated from all 
the other parts, only admitting an artery and nerve 
to pass in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out : of this sort are the glands in 
the brain, the labial glnuib, and testes. A con- 
glomerate is composed of many little coii- 

S lobate glands, all tied together, and wrapt up in 
le comhioii luniclc or membrane. Quincy. 

TIjc abscess begun deep in the body of the 
gUinds. • Wueman. 

The glands, which o’er the body spread. 

Fine complicated clues of nervous thread. 

Involv’d and tw'isted with lb’ nileiial duct, 

The rapid molio?i of tlie bhmd obsliuct. Blackmorc. 

Gla'nders. n. 8. [from gland.] In a 
horse is the runniiijgr of corrupt matter 
from the nose, wliich differs in colour 
according to the degree of the malig- 
nity, being white, yellow, green or 
black. Farrier* s Diet. 

Ilis horse is possest with the glanders, and like 
to mosc ill the chine. Shakesp Tamnig of the Shrew. 

Glandiferous, adj. [ glans and /era, 
Lat.] Hearing mast; bearing acorns, 
or fruit like acorns. 

The beech is of two sorlii, and numbered 
amongst the gladijerotis trees. Mortimer*s Hush. 

fiLA'NDULE. w. s. [glandvla, Lat. 
glandule, Fr.] A small gland serving 
to the secret ion of humours. 

Nature bath provided several glandules to sejia- 
rate this juice from the blood, and no less than 
four pair of channels to convey it into tlie mouth, 
which are called ductus saliva Ics. Poy. 

Glandulo'sity. If. s. [from glandu- 
lorn.] A collection of glands. 

In the upper parts of worms are found certain 
whiu* and oval gladuUmties. Browns Vulg. Err. 

Gla'ndulous. adj, [glandulosus^ Lat 
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glanduleux, Fr. from glandule.] Per- 
taining to the glands ; subsisting in the 
glands ; having the nature of glands. 

The beaver’s bags are no testicles, or parts oliicial 
unto ^neratioii, nut gladulous substances, that 
hold the nature of emunctories. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Such constitutions must be subject to glanduUms 
tumours, and ruptures of the lyraphaticKS.AWmtk. 

To GLARE. V, n. [glaren, Dut.] 

1. To shine so as to dazzle the eyes. 

After great light, if you come suddenly into 
the dark, or, contrariwise, out of the dark into a 
glaring light, the eye is dazzled for a time, and 
the sight confused. Bacon. 

His glaring eyes with anger's venom swell. 

And like the brand of foul Alceto flame. Fairfax. 

He is every where above conceits of epigram- 
inatick wit, and gross hyperboles : he maintains 
majesty in tlie midst of plainness ; he shines, but 
glares not ; and is stately without ambition Dryd. 

The court of Cacus stands reveal’d to sight ; 

The cavern glares with new admitted liglit. Dryd. 

Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a false glaring light, 

Which conquest and success have thrown upon him. 

Addison. 

2. To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

Thou hast no speculation in tliosc eyes. 

Which thou dost glare with. Shakesp. Macbeth. 
Look, how pale he glares! Shakesp. Hamlet. 
Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand ; 
But when they met they made a surly stand, 

A-nd glar'd, like angry lions, as they pass’d, 

And wish’d that ev^ry look might l>e their last. 

Dryden. 

3. To shine ostentatiously, or with too 
much laboured lustre. 

The most glaring and notorious passages are none 
of the finest, or most correct. Felton on the Classicks. 

To Glare, v. a. To shoot such splen- 
dour as the eye cannot bear. 

One spirit ill them rul’d, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and shot forth ncniicious fire 
Among til’ accurst, tliat wither’d all their strength. 

Milton. 

Glare, n, s. [from the verb.] 

1. Overpowering lustre ; splendour, such 
as dazzles the eye. 

The frame of burnish’d steel that cast a glare 
From far, and seem’d to thaw the freezing air. 

Dryden' 8 Fah. 

I have grieved to see a person of quality gliding 
by me in her chair at two o’clock in the inurniiig, 
and looking like a spectre amidst a glare of thuM- 
beaux. Addisons Guardian. 

Here in a grotto, shelter’d close from air, 

And screen’d in shades from day’s detested glare. 
She sighs for ever. Popt's Rape the Locke. 

2. A fierce piercing look. 

About them round, 

A lion now lie stalks with i^cry glare. Milton. 

Gla'reous, adj. [gh/ireux, Fr. gla-\ 
rcosus', Lat. from glair,] Consisting of 
viscous transparent matter, like the 
white of an t'gg. 

Gla'ring. Applied to any thing 

notorious : as, a glaring crime. 

GI.ASS. If. .v. [jlapf. Sax. gla% D:it. as 
Ptzon imagines from gto, British, green, 
In Krsc it is called kldvn, and this pri- 
marily signifies clean or clear, being so 
denominated from its transparency.] 

1. An artificial substance made by fusing 
fixed salts and flint or sand together, 
with a vehement fire. 

The word glass conielh from the Bclglck and 
High Dutch : glass, from tlie verb glansen, which 
sionifies amongst tlieni to shine ; or perhaps from 
glacks in the Latin, which is ice, whose colour it 
resembles. Peacham on Drawing. 

Glass is thought so compact uid firm a body, 
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that it is indestructible by art or nature, and is 
also of close a texture that the subtlest comi- 
cal spirits cannot iiervadc it. Jioyle, 

Show’rs of grenadocH rain, by sudden burst 
Disuiodiiig niurd’rouH bowels, fragments of steel 
Ana stones, and glass and nitrous grain adust. 

Philips. 

2. A glass vessel of any kind. 

I’ll see no more : 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass 
hich shews me many mure. Shakesp, Meuii 
8. A looking-glass ; a mirrour. 

He was the mark and glass, c(q>y and book, 
That fashion’d others. Shakesp. Henry IV 

He spreads his subtile nets from sight 
With tri Ilk ling glosses, to betray 
The larks that in the meshes li^t. Dryd. Horace 

4. An hour glass, A glass used in mea- 
suring time by the flux of sand. 

Were my wife’s liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The running of one ^lass. Shakesp. Winter's Tale., 

5. The destined time of a man’s life. 

No more his royall stdf did live, no more his 
noble sonne, 

The golden Meleager now,their glosses all were run. 

Chapman. 

C. A cup of glass used to drink in. 

To this last costly treaty. 

That swallow’d so much treasure, and like a glass 
Did break i’ th’ rinsing. Shakesp. Henry VUl. 
W’hen thy heart 

Dilates with fervent joys, and eager soul 
Prompts to pursue the sparkling glass, be sure 
Tis time to shun it. Philipi. 

7. The quantity of wine usually contained 
in a glass ; a draught. 

While a man thinks one glass more will not 
make him drunk, that one glaia hath disabled hiir 
from well discerning his present condition. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
The first g/flss may pass for hedlth, the second 
for good -humour, the third for our friends ; h*u 
the fourth is for our enemies. Temple. 

0. A perspective glass. 

The moon whose orb 

Through optick glass the Tuscan artist views. MUl 
Like those who survey the muon by glasses, 1 
tell of a shining world above, but not relate tlie 
glories of the jHacc. Dryden. 

Glass, adj. Vitreous; made of glass. 

Get thee glass eyes : 

And, like a scurvy ])olitiri<ui, seem 

To see the things thou du’st nut. Shak. King Ix'nr. 

Glass bottles are luoic fit for this secona fining 
than those of wood Mortimer’s Husbandry. 

To (tIlas.s. V. a, 

1. To see as in a glass; to represent as in 
a glass or mirrour. Not in use. 

Methinks 1 am partaker of thy passion, 

And ill thy case dug/ass mine own debility .Sidney. 

2. To case in glass. 

Methought all his senses were lockt in his eye, 
As jewels in crystal for some prince to buy ; 

Who icnd'ring their own worlh, froiDi whence 
they were glasst, 

Did point out to buy them, along as you 

3. To cover with a glass ; to glaze. 

1 have observed little grains of silver to lie hid 
ill the small cavities, perhaps glassed over by a 
vitrifying heat, in crucibles wherein silver has been 
long kept in fusion. Jioylc. 

Gla'ssfurnace. n. 5. [gtosand /wr- 
nacf.] A furnace in which glass is made 
by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleases to try whethci the glqvi- 
ing heat of a glassfumace b<* oarcly a wandering 
imaginution in a drowsy man’s fancy, by putting 
his hand into it, he ihhv ]>erl.aph be nwakVncd into 
a certainty that it is "somclinng more than bare 
imagination. Ixicke. 

Gla'sso AZiNG. adj. [glass and gozfwg.] 
Finical ; often contemplating himself in 
a mirrour. 
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A wnorsoii, glaugoimgt Eiiicml rogue. Skdkesp, 
Gla'ssorinoer, ft. «• [ ^fa 9 s and 

grinder.'] One ivhose trade u to polish 
and grind glass. 

Tile glai^prUidm compiain of the trouble they 
meet wjtii. Boyle. 

OiiA'ssHOUSB. «• s* [glass and house ^ 
A house where glass is manufactured. 

I reiuember to have met with on «lrl Roman 
Mo&aic, composed of little pieces of clay half 
vitritied^ uud prepareii at the Akdison. 

CiLA'ssMAN. w. s. [glass and man. 
One who sells glass. 

The profit of pla&ses consists only in a small 
present made by the gtmnum. Stoift. 

OLA'ssMJbTAL. ft. 8. [ glass and metal ] 
Glass in fusion. 

Jx‘i proof he made of the incorporating of cop< 
per (^r nrass with glawHetcU. Bacm't Phyt, Rem, 
Gla'sswork. n, s, [ glass and work,' 
Manufactory of glass. 

The cry stalline Venice glass is a mixture, in 
equal portions, of stones brought from Pavia, and 
tlH* ashes of a weed called kal!, gathered in a de- 
sert between Alexandria and Rosetta; by the 
iigyptiana used first for fuel, and then they crush 
the ashes into lumps like a stoiie^ and so sell them 
to the Venetians iur their glasnukrrh. 

Baewt's Nat. Htstory, 
Gla'sswort. n. s, [salicomia, or salt- 
wort.] 

It hath an apetalous flower, wauling the eni- 

C alenient ; for the stamina, or chives, and the eni- 
ryoes grow on the extreme part of the leaves ; 
these cmiiiyoes afterward becfiiue pods or blad~ 
ders, wlnclnfor the most part, contain one seed. 
The iiihabitaiits near the sea-coast cut the plants 
it(> toward the latter end of Summer; end. having 
dried them in the sun, they burn them for their 
ashes, whicli are used in making of glass and 
soap. These herbs are by the country people 
called kelp. From the ashes of these plants is 
extracted the salt called sal kali, or alkali, by the 
ch\ mists. Mtlbr. 

For the fine glass we use the purest of the 
finest sand, and the ashes of chali or gUuswort ; and 
for Uk* coarser or green sort the ashes of brake or 
other plimts. Biwn’s T«/g. Errmrt. 

Gla ssy atfj. [from glass.] 

1. Made of glass ; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Curniel in Judea there 
is a sand, which, of all otliers, hatli most affinity 
with glass ; insomuch as other minerals laid in it 
turn to a glatsy substance. Bacon. 

2. Resembling glass^ as in smoothness or 
lustre, or britdencss. 

Man ! proud man ! 

Dresf in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assur’d 
His glossy essence, like an angry a{x', 

IMays .such fantastick tricks before high heav’n, 

As makes the angels weep. Shak. MeoA.Jor Meat. 

There is a widow grows aslant a brook, 

That shows bis hoery leaves in the glassy stream. 

Shake^. 

Tbe magnet attnicteth the shining or glassy 
powder brought from the Indies, OSlially employ- 
ed in writing>dust. 

Whose womb produc’d \heglat$yice ? W'bo’ 

The hoary frosts Uiat fall on . inter's head ? 

■Sowdot. 

The glassy deep. Drydent JEn, 

Glastonbiky Thorn, n,s, A 
of Medlar. 

This species of thorn pr<»duccs some hunches of 
Cowers ill Winter, and flowers again in the Spiing. 

MdLer. 

Glauco'ma. n. s, [Xyxvxufxec; /rJancome, 
Fr,] A fault in the eye, which chunge«> 
the crystalline humour into a greyish 
colour, without tletriment of sight, and 
therein differs from what is commonly 
iinderstood by suffusion. Qainry. 


species 
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The glaacoma it no other disease than the cfl< 
taract. Sharp, 

Glave. ft. s, [glaive^ Fr. glaif a hook 
Welsh.] A broad sword ; a falchion. 

Two liundredGreeks came next In sight well try *d, 
Not surely arm’d in steel or iron stnmp, 

But each a glave hath pendant by his sidc.Foc^ax. 

VS hell seal, with aged clubs and glavett 
Gave chace to rockets and white staves. /fudiftroi. 

To Glaver. V. n. [glave, Welsh, flat- 
tery ; ^hpan. Sax. to flatter. It is still 
retained in Scotland.] To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. 

Kingdoms have their distempers, intermissions, 
and paroxysms, as well hs naturul bodies ; and a 
glavering council is as dangerous as a wheedling 
priest, or a flattering ph^ician. I/Estrange. 

To Glaze, v, a. [To glass, only acci- 
dently varietL] 

1. To furnish with windows of glass. 

Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, 

richly hanged, and glazed with crystalline i^s. 

Bacons Etta$/s, 

2. To cover with glass, as potters do their 
earthen ware ; [from the French gidise, 
argilla,] 

3. To overlay with something shining and 
pellucid. 

Sorrow’i'eye, gins' d mth brining tears, 

Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shak, 
The reason of one man operates on that of 
another in all true oratory ; wherein thouch with 
other ornaments he may gluse and brandish the 
weapons, yet is it sound reason that carries the 
strike home. (Ireu's Cosm. Sac 

White, with other strong colours, with which we 
paint that which we intend^ to glate, are the life, 
the spirit, and the lustre of it. tfrytien's Dujresstoy. 

Gla'zier. n. 8, [corrupted fromglasier, 
or sclassicr, of glass.] One whose trade 
is to make glass windows. Other ma- 
nufacturersof glass are otherwise named. 

Into rahliets the several panes of glasswork are 
set, and fastened by the glatier. Moxon's Mech, Ex. 

'I'he dfxt’roiis rIatwT strong returns the bound, 
And gingling sashes on the penthouse sound. Gay. 

And then, without the aid of neighbour’s art, 
Perform'd the carpenter’s and glasia 's part. 

Ilarte. 

GLEAM. If. s. [jelioma, Sax.] Sudden 
shoot of light ; lustre ; brightness. 

Then was the fair Dodonian tree far seen 
Upon seven hills to spread his gladsome gleam ; 

And conquerors bedecked with his green, 

Along the banks of the Ausoiiian stream. Spenser. 
At last a gleam 

Of dawning light turn'd thitherward in haste 
His travell^ steps. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

As I bent down to look just opposite, 

A shape wiihin the wafry gleam apjHfar’d, 
Bending to look on me.^ Milton's Par. Lost. 

Mine is a gUam of bliss too hot to last ; 

Wat'ry it shnies, and will be soon o’ercasL Dryd. 

We ken them from afar ; the setting sun 
Plays on their shining arms and burnish’d helmets. 
Ana covers ail the Add with gleams of fire. 

Addison. 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen. 

And floating forests paint the waves with green. 

Pope. 

Nought was seen, and nought was heard. 

But dreadful gleams, 

Fires that glow. Pape's St. Cecilia. 

To Gleam, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To shine with sudden coruscation* 

Oh«ervaiit of approaching day. 

The meek-e^ ’d mom appears, mother of dews. 

At first faint gleaming in Uie dappled East. 

Thomson. 

. To shine. 

On each hand the gushing waters play » 

And down the tough cascaiie white dashing fall, 

Or gleam in lengthen’d vistas through the trees. | 

Thomson. 
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Glea'my. o<iy. [from ^ra«.] Fluahing; 
darting sudden coruacntkms of light 

In braaen arms, that cast a gkomy ray, 

Swift Uirough the town the waiiioar beads bis wav 

Po^ 

To GLEAN, r* a. [glaner, Fr. as Skin- 
ner thinks, from gretnum, Lat.] 

1. To gather what the gatherers of the 
harvest leave behind. 

She came and gleaned in the field niter the 
reajwrs. Rsuk, H. 

Cheap conquest for his following friends remain’d; 
He reap’d tlie field, and tJiey but only glean'd, 

I'he precept of not gathering their land^i^b^ 
but that something should be left to the pour to 
glean, was a secondary otfcriiig to God himself. 

• Nelson, 

She went, by hard necessity compell’d. 

To glean Patemon’s fields. Thomson's Autumn. 

2. To gather any thing thinly scattered. 
Gather 


So much as from occasions you may glean, 

If aught, to us unknown, afllicts him tlius. Shak. 

That goodness 

Of gleaning all tlic land’s wealth Into one, 

Into your own hands, card’nai, by extortion. 

Shaketp. 

They gleaned of them in the highways five 
thouiaiidmeii. Judges, xx. 45. 

But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon’s train, 

W hen his refulgent arms flasu’d tiirongh the shady 
plain. 

Fled from his well-known face w ilh wonted fear ; \ 
As when histhund’rin^sword uiirl pointed spear ^ 
Drove headlong to tlieir ships, and glean'd the T 
routed rear. Dryden's JEn,^ 

Til the knowledge of bodies wc must be content 
to glean what we can froinj’articnlar experiments ; 
since we cannot, from a discox'ery of their real es- 
sences, grasp at a time whole sheaves, hikI in huii- 
dlcs Comprehend the nature and properties of 
whole species together. Locke. 

Glean, ji. s, [from tbe verb.] Collec- 
tion made laboriously by slow degrees. 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he pliet ; 
The gleans of yellow tiiyme distend his thighs ; 

He spoils the salFrou. Vryden's VirgiL 

Gle'aner. fi. s. [from g/enit.] 

1. One who gathers after the reapers. 

For stiU the world prevail’d, and its dread laugh. 
Which scarce the firm philosopher can scorn. 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. 

Thomson. 

2. One who gathers any thing slowly and 
laboriously. 

An ordinary cofTce-house gleaner of the city is 
an arrant statesman. LoiAte. 

Gle'aning. n.f. [from glean,] The 
act of gleaning, or thing gleaned. 

There shall be as the shaking of an olive-tree, 
and as the gleaning of grapes when the vintaip: is 
dune. Bible. 

Tlic orphan and widow are members of the 
same common fiimily, and have a right to be tnp- 

{ lorted out of the incomes of it, as the poor Jews 
lad to gather the gleanings of tlic rich man’s ba^* 
vest. Attarbury, 

GLEBE, n, «. [ gleba, Lat.] 

. Turf; soil; ground. 

This, like the moory plots, delights in sedgy 
bowers ; 

The grassy garlands loves, and oft attir’d with 
flowers 

Of rank and mellow glebe, Drt iy ion 

Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine, 

With herds tbe pastures throng’d, with flocks the 
hills. Milkm. 

Mark well the fiow’ring almonds In the wood ; 

If od’rous blooms the ocaring branches load 
I’he glebe will answer to the sylvan reign, 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of 

Utydon. 
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^pluR »eg«t«blet He, 

Till toe glod iuminons of a genial ray 
Unl»hiditbeglc6a, and call them out to day. Gait^ 
2* I'he land possested as a part of the re- 
venue of ail ecclesiastical benefice. 

The ordinary livUia or revenue of a parsonage 
IS of three sorts: tiie one in land, comrounly 
called the glebe; another in tythe. which is a set 

E f our gocttk rendered to God ; tlie third, 
er offerings bestowed upon Gud and his 
by the people. Spelman. 

A trespass done on a parson’s gUbe land, which 
is a freehold, cannot be tried in a spiritual court. 

AyUjje*8 Parergon. 
Many parishes have not an inch oi glebe. Swift. 
Glb'bogs. ad;, [from glebe. J Turfy. 

Diet. 

Gle'by. a^. [from Turfy; per- 

haps in the following passage fat or 
fruitful if it has indeed any meaning. 

Pernicious batt’ry ! thy malignant seeds « 

In an ill hour, and uy a fatal hand 
Sadly diffus'd o'er virtue’s gUby land. 

With rising pride amidst the corn appear, 

Anri choke tlie hopes and harvestof the year. Prior. 

Glede. n. «. [jlibajlibe, Saxon.J A kind 
of hawk. 

Ye shall not eat the glede, the kite, and the 
/Vulture. DttUermiomy. 

GLEE. n. 8. Saxon.] Joy ; mer- 

riment ; gayety. It anciently signified 
musick played at feasts. It is not now 
used, except in ludicrous writing, or 
with some mixture of irony and contempt. 

She marcheth home, and by her takes the night, 
Whom ail the people follow with great glee. 

Fairy Queen. 

Many wayfarers make themselves glee by vea- 
ing the inhabitants ; who again foreslow not to 
baigne them witit peifumc. Carew, 

Is Blouzeliiida dead ? Farewel ray gleet 
No happiness is now reserv’d for me. Gay. 

The poor man then was rich, and liv’d with glee; 
Each barley-head uutaxt, and day-light free. 

Harte. 

Gleed. n. 8. [from ^lopan, Saxon, to 
glow.] A hot glowing coal. A pro- 
vincial and obsolete word. 

Gle'eful. atHj. [g/ce and/w//.] Gay; 
merry ; cheerful. Not used. 

My lovely Aaron, wherefore look’st thou sad, 
When every thing doth make ngle^ul boast f 

Shakapeare, 

Glsek. n. 8. Saxon.] Musick ; 

or musician. 

What will you give us ? ■ — ■■■No money, but 
the gleek: 1 will give you the minstrel. Shakesp. 

To Gleek. v. a. [^li^man* in Saxon, 
is a mimick or a droll.] 

1 . To sneer ; to gibe ; to droll upon. 

1 can gleek upon occasion. ^ Skakeipeare. 

1 have seen you gleeking or galling at this geii- 
themaii twice or thrice. Shaketpeare. 

2. In Scotland it is still retained, and 
signifies to fool or spend time idly, with 
something of mimickry or drollery. 

To Gleen. V. a. To shine with heat or 
polish. 1 kndw not the original notion 
of this word: it may be of the same 
race with glow or with gleam. I have 
not remarked it in any other place. 

Those who labour 

The sweaty forge, who edge the crooked scythe, 
Bend stubborn steel, and harden glming armour, 
Acknowledge Vulcan’s aid. Prior. 

GLEET. II. #. [it is written by Skinner 
gUttf and derived firom ghuan, Saxon, 
to run softly.] A saidous ooxe ; a thin 
ichor running from a sore. 
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A hard dry eschar, without either matter or 
gleet. Wiseman's Surgery, 

To Gleet, e. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To drip or ooxe virith a thin sanious 
liquor. 

His thumb being indaraed and swelled, 1 made 
an iiicUiuu into U to the bone: this not only 
bled, but gleeted a few drops. WUman. 

2. To run slowly. 

Vapours raised by the sun make clouds, 

which are carried up and down the atmospliere, 
'till they hit acainst the mountainous places of 
the glolie, and by this concussion are condensed, 
and io gleet down the caverns of these mountains, 
whose uuuer parts, being hollow, afford them a 
bason. Ckeyne'i Phil. Princ. 

Gle'ety. atfj. [from gleet.] Ichorous; 
thinly sanious. 

If the flesh lose Its ruddiness, and the matter 
change to be thin and gleety, you may suspect it 
corrupting. Wiieman. 

Glen. fi«s. [gleans Erse.] A valley; 
a dale ; a depression between two hills. 

From me his madding mind is start. 

And wooes the widow's daughter of the glen. Spen. 
Glbw. It. g. [gluten, Latin.] A viscous 
cement made by dissolving the skins of j 
animals in boiling water, and drying 
the gelly. See Glue. 

GLIB. n. 8. [from Xs4<^. Skinner.] 

1. Smooth ; slippery ; so formed as to be 
easily moved. 

Liquid bodies have nothing to sustain their 
parts, nor any thing to cement them: the parts 
being glA and continually in motion, rail off from 
one another, which way soever gravity inclines 
them. Bumet'$ Theory. 

Habbnkkuk brought him a smooth strong rope 
compactly twisted together, with a noose that 
slipt as glib as a birdcutcher’s gin. Arbuthnot. 

2. Smooth ; voluble. 

I want that glib and oily art 
To speak and purpose not, since what 1 well 
intend, 

i’ll do't before 1 speak. Shakesp. King Lear. 

There was never so much gUb nunsense put 
together in well sounding English. ^ hocke. 

Now Curl his shop from rtiobish drains; 

Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains ; 

And then, to make them pass the glibber, 

Kevis’d by Tibbald, More, and Cibber. Swift. 

Be sure he 's a fine spoken man : 

Do but hear on the clergy how glib his tongue 
ran. Sw^t. 

Glib. it. 8. 

The Irish have from the Scytliians mantles 
and long glibt ; which is a thick curled bush of 
hair hnncing down over Uieir eyes, and mon- 
strously disguising them. Spenter on Ireland. 

To Glib. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
castrate. 

I’ll geld them all: fourteen they shall not see, 
To bring false generations ; they are coheirs. 

And 1 had rather glib myself, than they 
Should not produce fair issue. Shaketpeare, 

Gli'bly. adv, [from glib.] Smoothly ; 
volubly. 

Many who would startle at an oath, whose 
stomachs as well as consciences recoil at an ob- 
scenity, do yet slide gUbly into a detraction. 

Government the Tongue. 

Gli'bness. n. s. [fromg/i6.] Smooth- 
ness ; slipperiness. 

A polish'd ice-like glibfiw doth enfold 
The rock. Chapman'e Qdmey. 

The tongue is the most ready for niotton of 
auy meml^r, needs not so much ns the flexure 
of *a joint, and by access of humours acquires a 
gUbneu too, the mure to facilitate its moving. 

Government qf ike Trmgue. 

To GLIDE. V. n. [jliban, Saxon ; gUjden, 
Dutch.] 

1. To flow gently and silently. 
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By east, among the dusty rallies glide 
The silver streams of Jordan’s crystal tiond.Fairf, 
Broke by the jutting land on either aide, 

III double streams the briny waters glide. Dryd. 

Just befoie the conniies of the wood. 

The gtidhg Lethe leads her silent flood. Dryd. 

Where stray tiie Muses, in what lawn or grove 
In those fair fields where snered Isis glides. 

Or else where Cam his winding rales divides. Ptyie. 

2. To pass on without chan^ of step. 

Ye gliding glmsts, permit me to relate 

The mystick wonders of your silent state. 

Drydcn't JEneid. 

3. To move swiftly and smootlily aloi^. 

If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a dav t Shahpeare*t Cymb. 

Shoals of fish, with fins and shining scales, 
Giitle under tlie green wave. MiUm. 

He trembl’d every limb, and felt a smart 
As if cold steel had glided through his heart* 

Dryden'i Fahl^. 
All things are beheld as in a hasty motion, 
where the objects only glide before tlio eye, and 
disappear. Dryde^i. 

Glide, n. a, [from the verb,] Lapse ; 
act or manner of passing smoothly. 

About his neck 

A green and gilded snake Imd wreath'd itself, 
Wlio, with her head nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself, 

And with indented glides did slip away 

Into a bush. Shakesp. As you like it. 

Gli'der. ft.,, [from g/iJe.] One that 
glidea 

The glaunce into my heart did glide ; 
ho the glider ; 

Therewith my soul was sharply gride, 

Such wounds soon waxen wider. Spenter. 

Glikb. n. s. [ghj, Sax. See Greek.] 
A sneer ; a scon ; a flout. Not now in use. 

Where's the bastard's- braves, and Charles hit 
gWew ? Shakespeare. 

To GLrMMER. e. it. [glimnin, Danish, 
to shine ; glimmen, Dutch, to glow.] 

1. To shine faintly. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day. 

Shahetpeara. 

^ The truth appears so nuked on my side, 

That any purolind eye may find it out. 

-^And on ray side it is so well apparel'd, 

So clear, so shining, and so evident. 

That it will glimmer through a blind man's eye. 

Shakespeare. 

For there no twilight of the sun's dull ray 
Glimmers upon the pure and native day, Cowley. 

Oft in glimmering bowers and glades 
He met her. Mtkpn. 

See'st thou yon' dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
I1ie seat of desolation, void of light^ 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful r AfiltSn'i Xeit. 
The sacred influence 

Of liglit appears, and from the walls of hcttV^ 
Shoots far into t^ ^som of dim night 
A glimmering diSril. MtwnCs Par. Lost. 

Thmugh these sad shades this chaos in my soul, 
Sodm seeds of light at length began to roll ; 

The rising motion of an infant ray 
Shot glimmering through the cloud, and promis'd 
day. Ptiar. 

Oft by the winds, extinct the signal lies ; 

Or smotner’d in tlie glimmering socket dies. 

Gay’s Trhia. 

When rosy morning glimmer* d o’er the dales, 
He drove to pasture all the lusty males. Pope. 

2. To be perceived imperfectly ; to appear 
faintly. 

On the way the baggage post-boy, who had boen 
at court, gain glimmering who they were. H’ottoii, 
The pagan priesthood was always in the druids ; 
and there was a perceivable glimmering of 
Jewish rites in it, though much corrupted. Swjft. 

Gli'mmer. It. 8.. [from the verb.] 

1. Faint splendour;' weak light* 

2« A kind of fossil. 
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'fhe Itsser masses that are hnlged In sparry and 
•tony bodies, dispersed ly, from their shining and 
glimmering, were an ind cement to the wilters 
of fossils to give those bodies the name of mica 
and gUmmer, Woodu^ard on FotstU. 

Stones which are composed of plates, that arc 
uciicrally^ plain and parallel, and that art' dexible 
and elastick : talc, caisilirer, or glimmer, of which 
there are three sorts, the yellow or golden, the 
white or silrery, and the hiack. IVoodward. 

(tLiMFSE. II. 8. {^glimmen, Dut.toglow.] 
1 • A weak faint light. 

Such rast room in nature, 

Only to shine, yet scarce to contribute 
Kacb orb a g/iw/w»tf of light, convey’d so far 
Down to this habitable, which returns 
Light buck to them. Milion 

Thousands of things, which now either wholly 
escape our apprehensions, or which our short- 
sighted reuHon liavitig got some faint glimpse of, 
wc, in the dark, grope after. , Locke. 

t. A quick flashing light. 

Light as the lightning glimpse they ran. Miltm» 
Mf thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain 
desires ; 

Mr manhood, long misled by wand ’ring fires, 
follow’d fidse lights ; and wficn iheir glimpse was 
gone, 

My pride struck out new spangles of her own. 

Vryden. 

3. Transitory lustre. 

There no dew glimpse of the sun's lovely face 
Stiikes through the solid darkness of the j>lacc. I 

Cowley. I 

If I, celestial sire, in ancht 
Have serv’d thy will, or gratified ihy thought. 

One glimpse of glory to mv issue give; 

Graced for the nttlc time lie lias to live. Vryden. 

4. hhort fleeting enjoyment. 

If, while this wearied flesh draws fleeting breatJi, 
Not satisfy 'd with life, afraid of death, 

If haply Ik* thy will that 1 should know 
(tltmpse of delight, or pause from anxious woe ; 
From now, from instant now, great sire, dispel 
The clouds that press my soul. Prior, 

b, A short transitory view. 

0 friends ! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hasting this way, and now by glmvse discern 
ItliurieT, and Zephou, through the shade. Milton. 

Some God punisheth excroplariiy in this world, 
that wc might have a taste or glimpse of his pre- 
sent justice. HahervUl. 

A man used to such sort of reflections, sees as 
much at one glimpse as would require a long dis- 
course to lay before another, and make out in one 
entire and gradual deduction. Locke. 

What should I do ! while here I was enchain’d, 
Jloglimpse of codlike liberty remain’d. Vryden. 

b. The exhibition of a faint resemblance. 

No man hath a Tirtue that he has not a glimpse 
of, Sieikap. 


To Gli'sten. t>. n. 
shine ; to sparkle witl 


fke bleating kind 


littan, Ger.] To 
light. 


fig i 

Eye the bltsakHeevcn.and next the gUsteningeitiTih, 
Wtfli looks of damb detpair. 'fhomsons Winter. 

The ladies eyes gHitened with sjeasurc. 

Riemrdson's Pamela. 

To Glister, v. n. [ 
gluteien, Dut] To snine; to be 
bright. 

The wars flame roost in Summer, and the hel- 
mets glister brightest m the fairest sunshine. 

Spenter* 

’Tis belter to be lowly born. 

And raiiTO with humble livers in content. 

Than to w perk’d up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. Shakesp. 

The golden sun 

Gallops the z^iack in his glist'ring coach. 

Shakesp. 

All that gluten b not gold . Shakesp. 

You were more the eye and talk 
Of the court to-day, than all 
Else that glistered in Whitehall. Ben Jonson. 

WlK-n the sun shone upon the shields of gold 
and brass, the mountains glistered therewith, and 
abined like lamps of fire. 1 Mac, vl. 
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It consisted not of rubies, yet the small pieces 
of it were of h pleasant reddish colour, ai\d glis- 
tered prettily, Boyle, 

Gli'ster. n. 8. [Properly written closer, 
from See Clyster. It is writ- 

ten wrong even by Brown, 

Now enters Bush witli new state airs, 

Ilis lordship's premier minister; 

And who, in ail profound aflairs, 

Is held as needful as his glister. Swjfi. 

Choler is the natural glister, or one excretion 
whereby nature excludeth another; which, de- 
scending daily unto the bowels, extimulates timse 
jpaits, and excites them unto expulsion. Browti, 
To G LETTER. V. n. [gh'cinian, Sax.] 

1. To shine; to exhibit lustre; to gleam. 

Steel gloxscs are more renplendent than the like 
plates of brass, and so is tlic glittering of a blade. 

Bacons Phys. Rem. 
Before the bal tic joins, from afar 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war, 

Drydnis Virgil, 

Scarce had'st thou time t'nusheath thy conqu’ring 
blade ; 

It did but glitter, and the rebels fled. Granville, 

2. I'o be specious ; to l>o striking. 

On tlw one hmid set the most glittei'ing temi>ta- 
tious to discord, and on the other tlie dism.tl ef- 
fects of it Decay rf Piety. 

In glitPring scenes, o’er her own heart severe 
In crowds cidlectcd ; and in courts sincere. Young. 

Gli'ttkr. n. 8, [from the verb.] Lustre; 
bright show ; splendour. 

Clad 

With what permissive glory since his fall 
Was left him, or false glitter. 

Flourish not too much upon the glittet' of foiyune, 
for fear there should be too much alloy in it. 

Colher on Pride. 

Take away this measure from our dress and 
habits, and all is turned into such paint and g/i>- 
ter, and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real shame 
to the wearer. Law. 

Gli'tterand. Shining ; sparkling. A 
participle used by Chaucer and the old 
English poets. This participial termi- 
nation is still retained in Scotland. 
Glittering LY. adv. [from glitier,] 
With shining lustre. 

To Gloar. V, n. [gloeren, Dut.] 

1 . To squint ; to look askew. Skinner, 

2. In Scotland, to stare : as, what a gloar 
and quean. 

To Gloat, v, n. [This word 1 conceive 
to be ignorantly written for gloar,"] To 
cast side glances as a timorous lover. 


Teach every grace to smile inyour behalf, 

■ ' t for “ 


And her deluding eyes to gloat for you, Rowe. 

Glo'bard. n. 8. [from glow.] A glow- 
worm, 

Glo'bated. adj. [from globe.] Formed 
in shape of a globe ; s^eric^ spheroi- 
dical. 

GLOBE, n. $. [glohe^ Fr. globu8, Lat] 

1. A sphere ; a ball ; a round body ; a body 
of which every part of the surface is at 
the same distance from the centre. 

2. The terraqueous ball. 

Tlie youth, whose fortune theyast globe obey’d, 
pi idiiig his royal enemy betray'd. 

Wept at bis fall. ^ l^epney. 

Where God declares hia fnleniioii to give do- 
minion, he meant Uiat he would make a species 
of creatures that should have dominion over tlie 
other species of this terrestrial globe. Locke. 

3. A sphere in which the various regions of I 
the earth are geographically depicted, or 
in which the constellations arc laid down 
according to their places in the sky. 
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Tlie astrologer who spells fbavtars, 

IMisiakos his gkdu, and in her brighter 
Intcrprcis heaven’s physioguoiny. Cleaveland. 
These are tlie stars, 

But raise thy thought from sense, nor think to find 
Such figures as arc in globes design’d. Creeeh, 

4. A body of soldiers drawn into a circle. 

Him round 

A globe of fiery seraphim {ntte*d, 

With bright imhia^soning, anvworrent arms. Jlt(L 

Globe Amaroiith^ or everlasting ftowtr^ 
n. s, [amaranthoides.] A flower. Milter. 
Globe Daisy, n. s. A kind of flower. 
Globe Fish. n. s. A kind of orbicular 
fish. 

Globe Ranunculus, n. $. {halUboro- 
ranunculus.] A plant. Miller. 

Globe Thistle, n. s. [carduus orbicu* 
laius.] A plant. Miller. 

GLOBO'SE [globosus, IM.] Sphe- 
rical; round, 

Ht'gions, to which 

Ail thy dominion, Adam, is no more 
Than what this garden h to all the earth, 

And all the sea ; from one entire globose 
Stretch’d into longitude. Miltons Paradise Lott, 

Then forin'd the moon 

GUdtose, and ev'ry magnitude of stars. Miltm. 

Globo'sity. n. s. [from globose.] Sphe- 
ricity ; spherical ness. 

\\ hy the same eclipse of the sun, which is seen 
to them that live nioie easterly, W’jieii the sun is 
elevated six degrees above the horiron, should be 
seen to them that Jive one degree more westerly, 
where tlie sun is but five degiees above the hori- 
zon, and so lower and lower proportioiiahly, ’till 
at last it anuenrnot at all : no account can be given, 
but the glmmty of the earth. Hay on the Creation. 

Glo'bous. adj. [globosus^ Lat. When 
the accent is intended to be on the last 
syllable, the word should be written 

f lobose, when on the first globous: 1 
ave transferred hither a passage of 
Milton, in which this rule has been 
neglecttKl.] Spherical ; round. 

Wide over the plain, and wider far 
Than ail this glolme earth in plain outspread ^ 

Such are the courts of God ' Mtlton. 

The brazen instrumeiits of death discharge 
Horrible flumes, and turpid streaming clouds ; 
Large gUdwus irons fly, or dreadful hiss, 

Singeing the air. Philips. 

G lo'bular. [ globulus, LAt,] Hav- 

ing the form of a small sphere ; round ; 
spherical. 

The figure of the atoms of all visible fluids 
seemeth to be glehular, there being no other figure 
so well fitted to the making of fluidity. Grew. 

GLOBUL.4'RIA. n. s. [Lat. globu^ 
lairt, Fr.] A flosculous flower. Miller. 
GLOBULE. «.#. [globule, Vr. globulus, 
Lat.] Such a sc^l particle of matter 
as is of a globular or spherical figure ; 
as the red particles of the blood, which, 
swim in a transparent serum, and are 
easily discovered by the microscope. 
These will attract one another when they 
come within a due distance, and unite 
like the spheres of quicksilver. Quincy. 

The hailstones have opaque globules of snow in 
their centre, to intercept the light within the halo. 

Neioton*s Optieks. 
Blood consists of red globules, swimming In a 
thin liquor called serum; the red globulet am 
elastick, and will break ; the vessels v^icb admit 
the smaller globule, cannot admit the greater with- 
out a disease. Arbuthnot on AHments 
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Glo'bulous. adj, [from f^lohuh,'] In 
form of a small sphere ; round, 

I he \»l)!tr!iess of such giohulom parlu les pro- 
ceeds from the air iiicludtd m the froth. iioul* 

To Olo'mekatk- V. a. [glomno, 

To gather into a ball or sphere, A hl,i- 
mentous substance gatliered into a ball is 
said to be glomeraitdy but discontinuous 
particles are conglobatt d, 
Glomkra'tion. "w. s. yghmeratio, Lat.] 

1, The act of forming into a ball or spliere. 

2. A body formed into a ball. 

Th» riiinhow consistetli of d piomcratum of small 
drops, which Lauuot fall but Iroin the air th it 
▼erv hov. on 

CiLf) MLRO^is. adj. [g/omn'o,sf/s\ l.at ] 
Gathered into a ball or sphere, as a h.ill 
of thread. 

GLOOM, n s. f^lonianj, Sax. twiliglit.] 
J. Impel feet d.irkuess; dismalness; ob- 
sturity ; defeel of li^dit. 

oiuhns (liMuiirli tiu rooiii, 

.icii to couiiU I Icit cl Mill Of 

I his (In ■<< at, 

Tliitwf miis^thiii^i torluiv’u-^ this nioTiriiliil 
rl out, 

Fiji tl it ( i ksti il ^ jMiUoii •> I'irt It$t 

I III still m^lu, not now, asm mitihll, 
hoK some iiid i iiol, anil rnild Inil w ilh I I n K .ni 
Aicunijianj) il , \i ilh il imps, and dtcadlul 

^hl on 

Wow wanii in luvi , tuni with’iiii" in th^ hlnnin, 
J ost III a unuint >. s ilitnv f loom l^ofit 

2. C'loiuhness of aspect; Jic.iMiiessof mind; 
feullenness. 

To (iLooM. r. o. [fiom the noun.] 

1 lb shine ol'scurel) ; .-is the twilight. 
This sen>e is not now in use. 

Ills ^.Ii-it rinj: iron nt in i It’ 

A htth trio min^ li_hl iiiuth lik< a sindo Spiiiwi 
St iKih had J‘li I I (I m Oh f. loonnn^ hist 
^ t t III 111 ssi *l liib 111 I \ I xiU d i( am > 

2. d o be cloudy ; to be dark, 

3 db be melaiieholy ; to be sulkn. 
(iI.oo'mh.Y. adr [fiom ^’/r/r ///// J 

1 Ob^curely ; diinU ; without poiievl 
light ; dismally. 

2. Sullenly; without cloiul} aspect; with 
dark inleutious , ]*(»t (heeii’all>. 

Sit, III Klims I, u / 111//1//1; lit looks’ ihi/t/ 
(//(iiiiai/i/ 11 111 d Ihi s]»nlirliv(& 1 homson 

iiLoo'MiN rss. n, s, [from g/ee/7i^.] 

1. Want of Iiglit; obscurity; imperfect 
light; dismalness. 

2. W.ant of cheerfulness; cloudiness of 
look ; hea\iuc’-s of mind ; melaneh()l\. 

Wight t snnatJs ^loonuniss upon linn hunioui, 
and inaki s tiu iii grovv sullen and incoini inahh*. 

CoJIni of the Spin n 
'J lx in winch sonif timi s tlx minds of 

the hcsl nun are iiixIvkI, sii^ ufti 11 stands in 
need of such little nx iteintnls to anrth and laugh- 
ter as are apt to dispi rse uitlanchuly. AiUiiwn 
CtLOo'my. adJ [from g/eew. ] 

1 . Obscure ; impt rleet illuminated ; almost 
dark: dismal for want of light. 

I hese were liom without 
'1 lie growing miseries, w'hich Adam saw 
Already in part, though hid in slonmust sliade, 
lo sorrow abandoird Miltons Par LoU. 

Dci p in a tavt rn dwells the drowsy god, 

A'liost gluoiny mansion nor the rising sun, 

JNor setting visits, n >r the lightsome noon. 

Drudeus Fables 

The siirlnre of the earth is cleorer or g/iw/iier, 
U 8 t as the sun is bright or more overcast, Po}>e. 

2 / Dark of complexion, 

VOL. I. 
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Tliat fair field 

Of Enna, wlxu Pi osi rpim* gathering flow’rs, 
Herself a fairer tlovi r, by glooma J^i** 
Wasgathird Melon's Par Inst 

3, Sullen ; mel.ancholy ; cloudy of look ; 
lieavy of heart. 

CtLORIED. adj [from g/er//.] Illustri- 
ous; honourable; deeorated w ith glory ; 
dignified wulh honouis. Not in use. 

Old respict. 

As 1 suppost , toe irdyour onct /..ati/'d frii nil, 

I\N son, now ciptivati. l.iiiur h iiii ndorinil, 

A < ur s oiingei ft 1 1, w bile iiuiu i ast b u k with age 
( .uni lagging aflt 1 MiUon s /lj>onislCs 

(ii.ORiiK /V'nov. w. A. [g/i// t/tf a/ion, 
1 r. liom glo! 'I he act ol‘ giving 

At opi laiig V our eves, t nltr njion the ila^ w itb 
th n)ks.,i\ nig for ilx prist ivafi 11 < 1 >011 the list 
night, with till glonjiialion ol C*od lor tlx* works 
of lilt ( i( i»iiin Jniilo) 

7b ( 1 1 AMU I ^ I). tf. [«/er//itr, IV. g/o- 

riftto, Lat.] 

1. To piirnire honour or praise lo one. 

I w(i sm II siivci ( urn Ills, wluntlxv j nn. 

0 1/1/ tlx linikslliif hound them in V/aAisp 
hKini Is tilt 11 vntui thtt done 

M.iki s tin III •'It vnK , .iiid g/iii/'if ’lie ll lone Dun 

2. lo pay honour or juaise in worship. 

tiod isglonfitd will n sut h his cvcclli nc\ , aho\o 
ill things, Jh with i tx aiinnration aikuow it iLi il 

iholi, 

J his form and inaniur oi glonfijtn^ (nxi w 1 
no* It tii.il time lust htgiiii , Imt it until loni: 
lx il le, and allidgt d at tiiat tniiL an aijL unit nt 
loi tlx lllllh JfiHtkl ) 

(joiid It How, till us lx re till i in innsl.nui , 
lh.it w( fill tint 111 i\ g/>Ji/i/llx I ird. Shill (\p 
Ml n itioiis slull,;/a/i/i/ tii\ nami l\ Iwvm 
O urbodits will whxh thi ijxistli loiumands 
us to xloftfff (jotl, as wt 11 as with our s K 

Dm II I / Mon 

Tin IS fix jx rfii tl III I f txrv thin , lo .itlam 
Its titx .iinl piopt r tin! , .'nxl tlx 1 ml ol ill ilx si 
|.ilfs .nxl ( ixhiwiix nts, w liii li g‘ il hath n ns. 
Is !)£;// i/v till n 1 1 i ill ilson 

3. 'Fo praise ; to honour ; to extol, 

t\ Il 1 istx \( 1 th \ lind to lx nx si lx t ntions ol 
lil< til pi I lie III all pails of tin hiduiiK nxl u 

1 ' Itioiis disposi 1 111, him ills St t u[> and Il a V 

tS/KSK 

I ^tMh mist vet tin tli\ii got, 

i l»nl^ ii/o s Ins pri nit pt t, 1 

I It In thv. w ly to i nn In f ill, 

^ 'so IX oil I ifi nms linn or 1 1 tliind Donnt 

4. 'i’o exalt to gloi \ m hc.iveii ; tonne to 
cc'iesli.il beatitude. 

It find III ii/x d III him, (jotl sh ill also g/ei/Zi/ 
him in Iinaj>eJf, and shall sli uiw ^ ^Inifo Inm 

fohn Mil fj 

Whom lie pisti/xd, tlicni t ai tijoiitfl 

liom Mil )0 

Ilx members of tlx ibnitli ri n nnmg, lx m ' 
pLiiiitlv sinilifiid, shall o< i ft rn dl\ f,/ ifn I , 
tlx 11 shall tiu will le church hi liids iixiperiKils 
liolv Ptins n 

llie soul, being immor'al, will, at somi tmx 
OI ollui. It slime Its body .tjini in .1 f^ionfml 
ininner. lulil 1 Ihuu^on 

CiLO RIOTS, adj. [gloiioAUb, Lat. g/e- 
rienx, Fr.J 

1. Boastful; proud; haughty; ostentati- 
ous. 

Clorwus followers, who make tbenisiKcs R 8 
fnim}Hts of tile eoinmeiid iiion of those they fol- 
low, taint iuisjnesi foi want of sk icy Horm. 

■iliev that art glot ions must nt edk be factious; 
for all inavery siaiids upon eompariMint. Bacon 

2. Noble; illustrious; excellent. Itisfre> 
qucntly used by theological writers, to 
express the brightness of triumphant 
sanctity rewarded in heaven. 
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L't them know that thou art Lord, the only 
Cod, and glorious over the whole world. 

Dan. iii. Sf. 

lie IS glouous in respect of the brightness and 
^plcixior of Ins cilestiil body, still made more* 
ghnioiis .nid iiixp six k iiy tlie authority which his 
Falhc'r lialh i ommilti d u> him of universal ^udge, 

bnpailial pisfite holdn liir cipial scales, 

Jill ‘»iioJi,,ei virtue dots the wi iglit mchiic ; 

If ov r line thy glonons foe’ pre vails , 

III now defends ihe lauM? that once was thine. 

Prior. 

la 1 ns ri mrmher we are Cato’s frii nds, 

And act like min who claim that gAa/aiis title. 

Addiwns Cute. 

Six must stand amongst the first seivants of 
tl d, .11x1 lx gloiioiis amongt those that have 
foiii In ilx gill) t ti,^hl Late. 

11 tlx 11 lx nothing so glnrUna as doing good, 
ll thill Is noihn x that lOokis us so like to God, 
tlx n nothing t ni lx st? i^lmunis in the use of our 
iimni y, as to list ii ill in woiks of love and, good- 
IX ss Law, 

GLORiorskY. (tdv, [from glorioug.'] 

Ni'bl) ; ‘^ptudirtly; illustriously. 

I lx \ insji/K with Ihost K k ^tiai flames, which 
shnx Ml *. /(/i liwis/t; III fix n woiks, Dryden. 

(jif it wits sonx limes III ly xloitoitdy odewd^ 
And iiM to f nils inx iixticks date Dot meixl. 

Pojie. 

(iI.o'ry. 71. s. [g/oiiV, Vt. gloria, Lat. 

Among the old [loets it was used somc- 
tim^’S as one sellable, g/nre.] 

I. Piciisc paid in adoration. 

(.Aj/i/(o(j d in the highest I uht, U It 

2 Tile felicity of heaven prepareti for 

tho‘st thul pli’ase (rod. 

lixiu siiiit gunk niewiihlliy council, and af* 
fciw.nd*' n ( 1 1\ t me n\\u \hy "lory Psal K\in, 

I tx 11 ( nti r into ^Im i/i and re sume 

Ills M it tl (lod s tl lit hand, i v.dted high 
Alx) I ill n mu s in liiav'n Millon's Pauuiiw IaisU 

II IS h inlU pos il)l( foi you lo hencec h and ni- 
ne It (jod to in iki any out happv lu tlie iiigliesl 
I nioN nx Ills of ins glot 1/ to all etuinty, and yet he 
tioiilhiilo SK him in|oy tiu mueii sm.tlkr gifts 
of Cj ( 1 , 111 this short amb low stall of human life, 

Laii. 

3 Ihaioui; ]’raise; fimc ; renown; cele- 

1)1 It y. 

I in k It no gkui/ to swell in tyr.inny. Sidney 
(ll n 1 like I 111 1 * in the wall 1 , 

W lilt h i i K r K isi th to iMil.nge itsi If, 

’liil l)\ 1*1 ( nl sjirtading it ihs| i rse to nought. 

Sliuktsp Ihn. VI. 
And with that word and wainnig stjon was 
(IilIiI, 

I.xh Mildtii longn g loi near coming g/a»y. 

Fatrfur. 

Isi u I’s III iL lit sceptre far less glory brings, 

Ihe 11 have lx i n Itwcr li lends oil earth than 
j kin^s Couley. 

I ( III w( in ip.x that ix ithef tflllMlMi of 
jtri X t s Ol 1 lit It St, 01 gam in private paracNltv or 
I inuosiiy nxl the di sne of knowledge, or the 
( t disKtviru cdold ever move tliein in that end'* 
less time to try their fortunes upon the »ca. 

Burnet. 

Your sex’s glory ’tis to shine unknown. 

Of all applause, be fondest of your own. Voting. 

4, Splendour; magnificence. 

Solomon, in all hisgtay, was not Oirav ed like 
one of these. Mail vi 

J rt ated so ill, chas’d from your throne, 
Rituninig, you iiilurn the town , 

And with a brave revenge do sIxjw 

Ihen !>lo>y went .iiitl eaiiie with you. Ifa/ier. 

Aiistotle says, that should a iiidii under ground 
converse vritli works of art, and he* afterwards 
biou In up m tlie open day, .iiid see the several 
gloius of the he.iM n and earth, ho would pro- 
iiouiici tlieiii the woi ks of God. Add wen’s .Select. 

5. Lustre; brightness. 

5 M 
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Now •Iroping (locks on their soft Bteces lie 
The moon, serene in ^/oiiy, iiiomits the •sk;^ /^y>f 
From o| ening nkics mas stiedunn^ ^Intus slniu 
And sttiiitH ctnbiiiLC thccVith a lovi like iniiie 

Pope 

6. A circle of rays which *«nrroun(ls the 
heads of saints in pit ture. 

]t IS not a (ointtling hot i <10^11111^ 
such HU one as irrHiJiatt s, and puis iciriJi. of ghuv 
about the heail of bun upon wlioin it dcscLiids 

Smith 

A sinilt pla\ s with i surpiisiiy OLfteabh lu ss in 
the i y< , hitdks out with tin }>ii>L,liLst distinction 
and sits liki n ^lont u])oii the r oniiteiiHin < 

( < Ihn of the ispret 

7. Pride ; hoastfidnesss ; arroc^.ince. 

Bv tlu V iny»/<ui/()f men tin \ t nti u d into llu 
world, and tiiereti li shall they ( »nu( sluutU 1 1 an 
end 11 isd MV 11 

On deitli beds some in ronsnous 1,/uii/ In , 

Since «)t llu doctoi in llu mole llii\ <lii yonii 

8. (»encrous pride. 

'J Ik sum ss of those w irs \\ is loo not ible to ix 
unknown to\ourt.js, Uiwhuh ill woiilis f imt 
hath ^/ary to conu untn lV Ineij 

To (iLO RY. V ii. \sr^a} i( }, I,tit ] To Ixvisi 
in ; to be proud o * 

Ith like }iul„ii < { I I out ulxnln li id hip 
pened to di i tin \ til is wlun he hid pi 1 

lornied sonic iiotibJi 1 11 t hx *■ Siinn^ 

1 hey wcK wni r 1 tU | nh if then own pro 

cicilintrs to I to ti t w lu rt is f ullu r did hut 

blow lu i\ t t n of iml / n i^lius h ittt 1 liut tin 
K ills ( f p( }i li sii)>t {s<ni >11 tlu 1 1 t and h u it st 
work ol ill ji 1 I td, u 1 i( I v\ is to 1 luc lip th 

>er\ ijioM 111 II d li III 1 n i <»f pi pin JJouki) 

I et till 111 1 k tl I t It 1 (it III mis< hii f, 

]\or build till ir I \ ils mlhcLriMs f jit it nit m 
tor tl cn iii\ gu b I s II) dmusit \ mist tlit in 

S/iaAt sy 

\o\\r ^loiuin^ Is no lo <1 1 ( »i \ o 

I liou I 1st sii I in ' \ d IS 
\\ hile sior Its ill I t M < si ill I d r oi itsbiow 

\nd o( I IDs brt ik t’ < 11 I 1 I u d its |< < t 

It st aids nnmo\ d ai li /n/ti in Us 1 1 1 ‘t 

la/iisan > C do 

This tith of i iM holdi r IS wlnt I most ^dor> in 
find whit nil t < I’ 1 tu dl (all t m\ iimikI tlu 
happiiK ss of that piovi rnim it inuhiwhiih I li\( 
Ailths til s J Id} I Uln 
It otl I rs HI t\ III ( ir hirtf u hs n as not 

we w’ I I n nts uin i ill d 1 s Cj id to itttii t 
o i h lu }i il ir A(ti 1 ^ III ti 

\ I on IS I it f tl I ft 11 h ( f 111! f rliii n 

om tlu r( f in shi ' 1 / 1/ 11 li s pi sju r f\ ( / / w 

I o. 'I o d tter, to Cdlld^uc. 

flanmty See 7e Ciio/i. 
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2. Superficial lu<itre. In this sense it seems 
to have another derivation ; it Jias per-i 
hapa some affinity to glow. 

His iron coat all over j^rown with rust, 

A\ns undertu alh enveloped with |;old, 

Whose glistciini;^/ixs dark'ned witli hlthy dust 

Spinsa 

You are a sectary, 

Th it’s tlie plain tnith ;^our paintr dyo/assdisi ov( rs, 
i o uK.n th it under itand you, words and wcMkiu ss 

S/m/as/) 

Golden opinions from all '•orts of pcoph , 
Winch would be worn now in their utwe st trloas. 

Shakesp ' 

llu doubt will lu whether It will polish sowed 
for stM 1 AIL nioic resplendent than nhili s 

of brass Bin m 

W^tds til it the wind did toss 
llu Migiiis wou tilt \ aiths, woven CO its, tint 
i ist a flint dim ^'/ass, 

I ik( th it of oil Chapmans Iliads 

It w is tlu colour of dtvotion givinj; a liistu 
to iiMifiKc and u^/»ss to li iiiiility S uth 

Giovi > lulds and nuadows, arc at an v sea 
son ph iMiit tl lo »k upon but iievir so nnu h as 
in tlu op< no ^ <1 tlu S, wluii Itu v 
i r w ai il tu I 


^rLO^^ ft A. [y>a;crcr»; Fr.] 

I. A sc’’o]iiini , a c( niuK nt 

I Ik \ lunr Itar siiittiiM, wiiuh jiifTin lu t’ 
till wi rd or sell tun, bit I tlwitli lh i*- / ssn 
Up* n it are the word , n lu d, tlu scr pn n t\ 
plumed, or delivered uni u-^ in hi rmons llofkr 
If th(n all «outs» both j. 1 ai d had, do feadi 
W ii'i I ni r il \oicc* that soul* Ciiu lu \er die , 

’ 1 iH not m in s llatt’nnc^faiSfbut nature s niieech, 
W hn h, like God s orach, s, can never lie. Jjai n s 
Si mt mutter at c< rt un passages therein, b> 
putfin. ill ^{osns upon tin n xt, and taking widi 
till hit h ind whit ] otUr with the right. Hotoel 
All this will I lit i ws 1 1 ( omment, 

IJi could unn u ii m i moment ffudibroM, 

III m lily pi It s Ik his p< rverted niy uKaning 
iiv his;,'h»ssM iiid intMjui udrny words into blas- 
pVieiu;y indbiw ir\ , of whit li tlu ^ wert not puilty 
Diudens la)des, Pitjace 
Tficv {.Mst (ht siandal, ai d the wise discern , 
TIk »r flosses teach an a^( too apt to h arn Urydtn 
f xplniriiiit the text in short glasret, was A(cur- 
sius’s method Baker an learning 

Indentures cov’nants, artithstluy driw. 
Large as the holds the nisf Ivt s, and largi r lar 
Hull civil codes with all tlicir ghaes are. Pape, 


Willi llu ir iitsi glos upon tiuiii 

Addis ui Sputatto 

I. \n interpict itioii aitfulh specious, a 
s]K*ti()iis lepri ^ciitatioii.TIiis son^c si‘eins 
to}) lit, ike of luith the former. 

I*u r p 111 It rs I (1 with silly p( tts jt in. 

Id (til t u world wit I st iiijK out \ nil conceit , 

Oi ( linn,^ tlu stu 1 tlu otlu r st mips tlu com, 
W hic ! hrcc ds iiou^lit t Ise but ^/usACi ol dt < t it 

Sidiu I/. 

It 1 no P'1 t of nn SI cret im mine: to draw you 
liiitbs II t ) I ti d 01 to sc ( upon tlu fan of this 
< tus m\ fire I /(INS than tiic in'ved tiiith di th 
,itli rd Hotka , Pdfai i 

fit M ( ms \Mfli loi,. d (jii lint conceit 
lo set 1 /»44 upon his hid intent Sliakisp 

I lu common ^/uss 

Of tlu ol ). ins Millon 

7e Cl I OSS. r n, [glosser, Fr. from the 
noun j 

To t online nt. 

1 lu u d( iiii st Briseis m thy b.'inds, 

Ii\ pricstK ^lossnu on the god" s commands Vtyd 

2. 'I’o in f < sly lein.irks. 

Jb I I J Is I rst (d ( IV d II r growin,, 2c d, 

Ann 1 u 1 ni J w d, lint Abri scrv d so well 

Pun 

To (jl<}^S 1 . a. 

J. To c\pliiii by comment. 

Ill { Il hiiiii t llu 11, I ir_i as tlu fields, he draws 
\ s I nu IS I 1^ US ^iass d t imI laws Jkmnr 

2. 1 o |) iMi itt by hpetious expobition or re 
prt sc Illation 

Is this til pindise, iii description wlunof so 
u\u( )t ssing I i I dttcivin,^ tloipuiit* iMltihun 
SJU r t ” liookir s Snrnom 

J)o I 111 t re isoii whollv on >our condiu t ■' 

^011 ho( llu ait to/. Iocs" tlu louK st ( iiis( Philips 

3. To embellish vtith superficial Justwt*. 

Bi thou, who latdy of the common blrani 
Wcrtoiu of us II still thou dost ret iin 
J he sanu ill habits, the sainft follu s loo, 
ovtr only witli i saint like show. 

Then I rtsuiiu the (n edoin which 1 pave. 

Still thou art bound to vice, and still «i slave. 

Dr If dm’ 8 Petj. 

Glossary, n, s. {gloaaarium, Lat ^/f>- 
saire, Fr ] A dictionary of obscure or 
antiquated words. 


According to Varro, when deluhrum was aj> 
phed to a place, it signified such a one, in am dei 
stmulachrum dedicatum cit , and also in tlu old 
glcmanet. StiUmjdleit 

1 could add anotiier word to the gUmary Baker 

Glossa'tok. i». *. \jslo$«ileur, I'r, from] 
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/ffow.] A writer of glosses ; a comtnen* 
tator. 

Ihe reason why the assertion of a single judge 
doc3 not prove tlie existence of judie lal acts, is 
iiecause fiis office is to pronounce judgment, and 
not to lu coiiu un evidence but why may not tlio 
s,iim be said ot two judpis^ ilurrfore, in this 
respect, the gUmitoi'i opinion must be false. 

, *4y/ij7e 

Glosser, n, s. [glos9anu&, Lat.] 

1 , A scholiast ; a commentator. 

2. A polisher. 

Glo'ssiness. n, s. [fromg*/e«5y.] Smooth 
polish ; superficisil lustre. 

J hi ir surfaces had a smoothness and gUmintM 
muih siirpissiiig w hate \ Cl I had observe <1 in iiiH- 
riiK OI coiniiioii s)lt Boyle 

Gl 0 SSt)(»RAPHI U. n. k. [yXt^a-cra. and 
A bclioliast ; a commentator. 
Glo ssof.RAPHY. n, A. [yi^djora-ec and 
y^a(p8),] 1 he writing of coinmentdrics, 
OiDssY. adj. [Irom gloss.] Shining; 
siiKiotlily polishetl, 

iiuK I iiiu low nils UH 1 p( rnon if plaer lie 
h k 1 on him a )U' wn with wiot sli i vi s, of a kind 
of w iiM 1 iiiibit t (f in t\ (lit 111 d/urt c ilour, 
far more ,,tossif th m 0111 s Biumi 

i lu lest ( ntiiti 

Shone with i ‘,^/oso/ si urf Milton 

Ills surcoat was a ht iiskin on his h itk , 

His hair hung lon,^ In I md, md gloi>su i iveii black 

lh If i( n 

J\] V st If w 111 se in ]i our pi mit d gn unds at horm , 

I’ or (lowny jie k lu s and llu ^loss / \ luiu Drifdtn 

(iLOXF... 71. s. [jlope, Na\ klaffiu . 
Dan. to divide. | (. ovc*r of the hands. 

J lu V fli w about 111 e eli ill 1 th w md , . 

!Iur hastt somt left thiir masks be hind, ( 

Souk could not si ij lluir^' irstofmd lhaytan 1 
Whilt gloiis w( It tm liis hands, and on his lund 
A wrt till of Knit I Ihifden 

To Li ho\h. V. a, [ft om the noun. j 'Jo 
cover as with a glove. 

Mv liiiih 

Weaken (1 with ginf, lu 1114 now enragtd with 
giu f 

Art thru* (lunistbis heiut t}ui(l*( thou nut 
t uitt n , 

A s( ily (. I mill ( n w , w iih | ii <1 sti • 1 
iVliisf It tills 1 II d d isf iltn i\ 

I lu lu lu t)r( s Ol IS lu I J) ilii 
I II It , hii lit t of ?r ius|iitiri I dm 
's ) son, tis ill but OIK I 11 V (1 
itiuitr ts IwMt a|»llv^/K</ C Inn (land 

Giovin 7 #.*. [in)\Ao/iu] Onewhobi* 

trade is to in.ikf or sell ^lovt's 

I) ( s lu II t wt r a grt »t m im i I ( id IitM i 
glo < / s I iriii^ kiidt '' V al < <; 

li (iho I l. t fi. [ V low wold oi wliuh 
1 find no c l \ mology ] '1 o pout ; to look 
sullen. It is still used in Scotland. 

Slic links in nndst ot all hir den, and streaks 
Irom out a ghastly wlnrlpool all hi r lu t ks, 

Wcie, t,/n ting loimd lu 1 rock, to fish lu falls 

( hapman 

(dmitm:; with sullen sjxght, the fury shook 
Her cloth d locks, and blastid with each look. 

Oarth 

To GLOW, v.n, [jlojian, Sax. gloi^rv, 
Dut.] 

1. To be heated so as to shine without 
flame. 

But sithcncc silence lesseneth not my fire, 

But told it (lames, ami hidden it does gW, 

1 will reveal what yc so much desire. Spenser 
His goodly eyes, 

Ihat o’er tin fil* 5 and musters of the war 
Havt glmt ’d like platt d Mars, now bend, now 
'1 Iltn olhcc upon a lawny front. Shakesp 
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Kimigund,>*ife to the emperor Henr^ II. to show 
her ^nnocenc 3 ^ did take seven glowing irons, one 
after another, in her bare hands, and hud thereby 
no harm. Hakewill. 

Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire. Mill. 

2. I'o burn with vehement heat. 

Nor would ^ou find it easy to compose^ 

The mettled steeds, when from tlieir nostrils flows 
The scorching tire that in their entrails g/oms. 

Addison $ Ovid. 

How op’ning hearhis their happy rcgh)n sliow, 
And yauning gulphs witli flaming vengeance e/oir. 

’ Smith. 

Fires that glowt 

Shrieks c»f woo. Pope. ! 

3. To feel heat of body. 

Did not Ins temples ^ J 

In the same sultry winds and scorching heats ? 

Addison’s Cuio. 

Tile Cord slides swiftly through hh glowing hands, j 

Oaif. 

4. To exhibit a strong bright colour. 

With smile that glow'd 

Celestial rosy red, love's |n opt r Inie. Milton, 
Clad ill a gown uith Tyrian rays. 

Liriidcn. 

A malicious joy, 

W^hose u'tl and fier^' beams enst tlirouLdis oiirvis}ii’'<' 
Agoarnt;; |i(ejisi;n'. t ), ij'iin onti I it's (h dipns. 

Fiom die mingled strength (»f shade and liglit, 
A new citation rises to my siglit ; 

Such lieav'nlv tigiiies from his pencil flow. 

So warm with life his hlended colours g/oai, 

Amidst (lie soft variety I’m lost. Addiwii. 

Jdke tir etlieu al f^low'd tlie green expanse. Savage. 
F.ni ideas tl<»w , 

Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow. Pope. 

JSot the fair fniit llnit on yon hnvnche.s glows, 
With t).,i( ripe rid tlT autumnal sun bestows, 

(3an mo\e the god. _ Pope. 

Each pleasine lllount shall endless smiles bestow , 
And f.iit Ih lind.i’s blush for ever Pope 

Here ( ItMier stars glow round the frozen pole. 

Pope. 

5. To fed passion of mind, or activity of 
fancy. 

Von sliiie in vain 

'I’o bide your thoughts from him,whoknew too well 
T'he inward gl(»u'ing.s of a heart in love./lddis. ('ato. 

rojc’d coniplimeiits and Iommi) hows 
Will sliew thee just ahovi' m^het ; 

Ihe lire with \\ liieb thy l(i\tr ghnes, 

Will .selth' into cold res) met, Pri<>r. 

Did Sliadr.icli’s zeal luy glowing lireast inspin* 
To we:ity tortuK s, and k J nee in fire l*noi. 

|ji*t the gn\ coi,sc}( iwe id a Die \v<il s[)enl 
(’aim cv’ty tliouclit, itisjurit ev'ry giace, 
dlow in thy heart, and smile upon ihy face. 

W^itli fuiies surioundi’d, 

I )cspairii w, confounded. 

He Irembu's, he gloiis, 

Amidst Uhodope's snows. Vopc. 

So perish all, win se breast ne’er le ,rn’d to glow 
For others good, or melt a I ofliers woe. Pope. ! 

lo jiraise is always li.ird, j 

When real virtue fires the glowing bard. Lewis. 

6. To rage or burn as a passion. 

A file which every windy passiiiU blows ; 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 

. Vryden. 

When crept into aged veins, 

L<ive slowly burns, and long remains; 

It glows, and with a sullen beat, 

Like fire in logs, it worms us lung. ShadweU. 

To Glow, v, a. To make hot so as to 
shine. Not in use. 

On each side her 

Stood pretty dimpled boys like smiling Cupids, 
Witli divers colour’d fans, whose wind did seem 
To gUtw the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 

Shaktsp, 

Glow. n. [from the verb,] 

1. Shining heat. 

2. Vehemence of passion. 

8. Brightness or vividness of colour. 


c; L u 

The pale complexion of true love, 

And tlic red glow of soorn aud proud disdain. 

Shakesp. 

A waving glow his bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day. Pope. 

Such as suppose that tlie great stile miglit liaj)- 
pily be blended with the oriiainetital, that the sim- 
ple, grave, and majestic dignity of RalFaeile could 
unite with the glow imd bustle of a Pwtilo, or Tiu- 
toret, are totally inisiakeit. Uegnolds. | 

GlowVoum. n. «. [g^ow and icor/w.] 
A small creeping grub with a luminous 
tail. 

The lionev bags steal from the humble bees. 
And for nigiit-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 

Anri liglil them al the fiery glowworm's vya.Shak. 

The glowu'iWM shews the mattin to be near, 

Atul ’gins to pale bis inctfectual fire. Shakesp. 

A great light drownetli a smaller that it cannot 
b(‘ seen ; as the sun that of a glowworm. JJacun. 

The man, who first upon the ground 
A gbu' a oral npy’d, supposiiui he had found 
A moviu diamonil, a breathing stone ; 

Foi life It had, mid like those jewels shone : 

He held it dear, ’till by the sp; lugiiig day 
Ii.foimed, be threw the woitbless wojiu away. 

JVui'Lt. 

To (ILOZK. V. n. [jlepin, Sax.] 

1 . 'I'o fl.'itler ; to wheedle ; to insinuate ; 
to fawn. 

Mail will hearki'ii to bis gf/ozmg lies, ^ 

And easily fraiisgtess. Miltons Par. I oU. 

Sog/ei d the ti iii,'ter, aiul bis proem tun'd, 

Into the heart of Five his words made was .Chiton, 

A faKe parasite would call his foolhardi- 

ness \ alour, aiio tneii lie may go on bu)dl\ , In t ause 
blitidlv , and by mistaking Iniiist If for a lion, come 
to perish like an ass. South. 

Noi for a g/ezi/ig speech. 

Fair ])rotc8tutions, specious imuks of friendship. 

Phillips. 

2, To comment. This should be Si'Ioss. 

Whiih .Sdlique land the French unjustly eUne 
To be (lie rtalm of Fiance. Shakesp. 

Gloze. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Flattery; insinuation. 

Now to plain dt alii g ; lay these glozes by. 

Shakesp. 

‘2. Speciou.s show ; gloss. Not used. 

Ihecious couches full oftare sbaked with a fever; 
If then ,i bodily evil in a bodily ^lozf be not hidden, 
Shall such uioniing dews be ai. ease to tlie 1m al of 
a lover’s fire ? Sidni i/. 

^Jio'ZKN. 91. s. [from g/dri'.] A flnttCMW. 
Gld-'lL, 91. .V. [xf/w, Fr. g;hif4n. Fat. g/wt/ 
Welsh.] A viscoii.s body commonly iii.'ide 
1 ) 3 ' boiling the skins of animals to a gell 3 ' ; 
any viscoti.s or tenacious matter by u liielj 
bodies are held one to ..no'lier; acnniM't. 

VWitir, and all linuor”, <io hastily leceivi elry 
and mu e U iiestrlal huciies pruju ttiuiiahle ; and 
dry hudies, on the oilier side, dniik in walcisand 
liquors : so tlmt, as it was well s^aid by i ue of tin 
ancients of earthly and wairy suh^taiices, um is 
a to another. liaran\s S.at liM 

ihe driest and most transparent glut is the hesl. 

Moion. 

To build the earth did eliancc materials cliuse, 

I And through the parts ccinenlnig / 'ue difii/so. 

j Hluekmore. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a sort of g/ac. Arbathnot on Aliments. 

To Glue. v. a. [from the noun.] 

I . To join with a viscous cement. 

1 fc.xr tliy overthrow^ 

More than inv oody’s parting witli my soul : 

J\Iy love and' Lar glu'd many ft lends to thee. 

Shakesp. Henry A 1. 

W hoso tcacbcth a fool is as one that glndh a 
potsherd together. ^ hccles. xxii. 7. 

The custom of crowning the Holy A irgin is so 
much in vogue among tlie Italians, that one often 
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see* in their churches a little tinsel crown, or a cir» 
cle i>f stars, glued lo the canvas over the bead of 
the figure. ^ Addison on Italy, 

Most wounds, if kept clean, and from the aiV, 
the flesh will^dia together with its own native balm. 

Deiham, 

2. To hold together. 

Tile parts of all liomogeiieal bind bodies, whicli 
fully touch one another, Mick tt»g ilier very strong- 
ly ; ami fo explaining how this may lie, some have 
inventi d hooked atoms, which is lu ggiug the ques- 
tion ; and others tell us liieir bodies urr glued to- 
getliei by rest ; that is, by an occult (ju.dity, or 
r.illiei h\ notbing. L’ew/on's Dpt irks 

3. To join ; to unite ; to inviscate. 

Those wasps in a luiney jm* are sensual men 
plunged in tlieir lusts and pleasures; and when 
they are once glued to them, 'Uaa very hard mat- 
ter to woik iheinselves out. I’Kstrangi. 

I hilein|)erauce, srnsu.dilv, and fleshly lusts, do 
debase mens minds and i lo; tiu ir sjiiiils ; sink u.s 
down into simi-'O, ami ghti us lo lliosc low aud in- 
ferior thiiips. lUloLstm. 

Slie ciirh’d a gioan, th. 1 • Ise luid eome ; 

And jiansing, view d tlie pu sent lu ihe tomb 
'Ibeii to the he.ut mloi’d 4,1 lontly glu'd 
i let lips, and, i.o'.ing it, l)(>r spi-i ch leuew’d.Dri/d. 

1 hem thee, vu w tliei, }.M.e o'er all thy chuiius, 
And loniul thy |)lMutoiii g/ut my clasping units. 

Pope. 

Gli 'kijoilke. ?/. .V. (g///r and 6a<7.] One 
whose trade is to make glue, 

Glii'er. w. .V. [from One who 

cements with ginc. 

Gu m. aa'j. ( \ low cant word formed by 
corrupt iiig Sullen; stubbornly 

grave. 

•Some, w lien (hey lu*ar a story, look glam, and 
cry, V\ ell what then '' Uuauiiun. 

TuGf-UT, v.a. [t9i!sIoviir, Yr, giuiio, 
Lat. to swallow ; 

1. To swallow ; to (levour. 

’I’ill Cl lim’d and gorg’d, nigh burst 
W ith suck’d and glued oflal. MUlon. 

2. To clo\ ; to nil beyond sufficienc}^ ; to 
sate ; to disgust. 

The lU.iha' s.atoi, iiuikiiig his oration, did so 
luaguify ll»e king anilqiuen, as was mioiigh lo 
glut the hi'.jni'’. Jiacon. 

Love lircak" fiiendship, whf>se delights 
Feid, but not glut our .‘ippt tilt s Denham. 

I \\ liat w ay lemov e 

[ His si tiled hate’, and recoucih his love, 

! Thill he may look piopilious on our toils, 

And liuiigiy giaves no more be glutted with onr 
.spoi|\. Jhydui, 

No more, my f u nd ; 

Ileie let om glutted i Mention end. Dradens /Ln. 

1 iound 

T ill (ici.le lar soon i^lnltcd with ll e sound, 
(’liiideiiiiiM I teriud « liangis to jiursue, 

T II ll with the Iasi, and eager of the new. Prior. 

3. T\i ft‘ast 0 ‘ deli^''ht even to 9fttiety« 

W itli de it I s' I an a^e glut the gtftve. HiUton. 

llis f.iiililiil luart, n blinidy sacrifice, 

Tom lium liislirtmttt, Wglut'iha tyr<uU’s 

Dryden. 

A sylvan scene, wliicb, rising by degrees. 
Leads up the eye below, nor gluts the sight 
AVith one full prospect . but invites by many', 

To view at last the whole. Dryden. 

4. Ti) overfill ; to load. 

He attiibutes the ill sun ess of either party to 
ihv\x glutting the market, and retailing t4»o much 
of a bail coiuuiodity at once. Aibuthnot, 

5. To .saturate. 

'Ihe lueuMrum, being alicady glutted, eould 
not act powei fully enough to dissolve it. Boyle. 

Glut. w. «. [It om the verb.] 

I. T hat winch is gorged or swallowed, 

Disgorged foul 

T’beir de\ ilisli glut, chain’d thunderbolts aud had 

1 Of iron globes. Milton s Par . 1 a^. 
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2* Plenty even to loathing and satiety. 

So death 

Shall be deceiv'd his ; and with us two 
Be forc’d to SiitisfN Ins rav'nous nmw. Milh’ii. 

Lci him hut net I lie one in haldnee in; d the 
other, and he slmll tnid Imn^elt miseiahh , evi n 
ill the v*yry glut ot his deli Uhl's I '] 

A glut oi stud> and letircMu lit in tin liisl j>*ir( 
of m^y life, cast fne lalo this , and this adl tmou 
me again into stud\ and n tin im nt I’ojk to Siult 

3. More than enouirh ; ov.*niiiK*ii, 

If you ptnir a glut of wat<i uj'i<n *i hotth, it 
receives litlle of it. ih n Jou'^ou < Dtscoiitus 

4. Any thin^ tiiat fills up a pn‘'^‘t:?(\ 

Tin n.itiTsomr so pilose to pass (loin i! < hoMorn 
of the nea to the he aos of spjniL;s, t'lM-ii^h < eitam 
aubterraiKMi) conduits or ciiaiun Is, until i}ie\ .*r< , 
by some atoppeil, or, l)y oihii means, anesU d 
in then p issagi*. TI <»«»</?/<// J. 

GLUTINOUS, adj. infuiy Tr. fron» 
^lutrriy Lat] (iluy; visrnu*^ ; tenacious 

'i’lie cause of all \i\ificalion is a ecu' It anti pio 
portion ii>ie heat, workni;; np m a ^//./I'uus ami 
yielding substance; fm tin in d tli ;!i luuijj fnifh 
Spirit in that substance, ai>rl tiu subsfajue heiuL^ 
^/utinOMS, piotlucetb lwt» ellet Is , ili< <m(,th.uili 
spirit is oeti'iined, and enmni iutak fortb, liu 
other, that the nialti » . bewi "< nil*' ami y a hluiir. )s 
driven forwaids b\ tin uu lum of iht' sjuiils, .d 
ter some swelliiiii.’inio shapt .mil memlicisjku'un. 

Next this marble \< nom'd scat, 

Smear’d with i:ums oi >,{1111)1005 lu at. M)hon 
Nourishment toti \iscid ami glutinous to Ih sub- 
dued by the vital forte. A)ludhuol on llunent>> 

Glu'tinoi . snkss . n. s. \irom giutinoii^,] 
Visco.sity; tenacity. 

There is u resistance ni fluitls, s\Iiif h m.i\ aiise 
frti^ii their elasticity , gluitnoun^tih, and llu iia tiun 
of their parts. * Lhcijm. 

Gli/tton. w. s. [txhmtony PV. from 
tiOy Lat. to swallow.] 

1. One who indulges himself too much in 
eatinp 

The C’hinese cat hoisefic'.]i .'t this <1 1 x , nud some 
gluttons have used to hav» (a*stl< di lu.kcd. Bacon. 

Thrinigli ’Macer’s gullet she runs down, 

'I bile tlie vile glutton dines .alone ; 

And, soid of modesty mid thought, 

She follows Bibo’s eiitlless drauglil Ptioi' 

If a glutton was to say in i \cuse of l*is cluttoiiy , 
that be only <‘»ds Midi 1111110 " as it is lasvlul to eat, 
be would make as goml an 1 m ii'-i for bmiself is ib»- 
greeds , cos etoiis, ambitious trade >,in.<ij,tliat "limild 
say, be only deals in lawful bu-iiiess. Luu 

2. One ea^er of any tiling to exce.ss. 

The rest brinir liome in state the h.ipp> p Ir 
To that last scene i f hhss, ai d h ase them there , 
All those free^joys insatiably t(< |)ro\e, 

With which rfeh* beauty feast the glutton lose. 

Cou'lry. 

(Huttons in murder, wariton to destroy, 

TIicir fatal liearts so impiously employ. 'iiruiDiUt; 

To Gli/ttomse. V. n. [from s:liitton.\ 
I'o play the glutton ; to be luxurious. 
Glu'ttonous. a^^j, [from 
Given to excesnve feeding; delighted 
overmuch with food. 

W’ben they would smile and fawn upon bll debts. 
And lake down th’ interest in their gluH^nont, 
maws. Shaketp. 

The f xceeding luxuriousness of this gluttonoui 
*g«i wherein we press nature with ovi rweighty 
burdens, and fmdirig her strength d< fcctive, w*e 
take the work out of her hands, and coiiiiiiit it to 
the artihein) help of strong waters. Italeigh, 

Well observe 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
III what thou eat’st and drink’st ; sreking from 
thence 

Due nourishment, no ^fuUoiuuif delight. MtlUm. 

Glu'ttonously. adiK [from trlvlfon- 
ousJ\ With the voracity of a glutton. 
GLlfTTONY. n, f. [glutonnk, Fr. from 
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glutton.'] Excess of eating; luxury of 
the table. 

(Huttony, a vice in a great fortune, a curse in a 
small. Ilotiiliin. 

J ueii sumptuous sluttomes and gorgeoll^ feasts, 
On ( itrou tallies 01 Allantick stone. Milton 

Well max they fe;o some miseralde end, 

W iu tin glut ton u .11 u\ want at onc< attend Diiitlcii. 

Die inli.ibitants of cold moist countries aie ge- 
iK'ially imuc fat than those of waiin and dry ; but 
the m<*>t (ommon cause is too great a (piauiity of 
food ami loo small 1 quantity of iiiolioii , in plain 
Ku ^lish, gbiUoat/ ami laziness. AihulhmH. 

(iI.g'y. «. a*, [from g/M£*.] Viscous; tena 
cious ; glutinoiis. 

It IS called balsmuitk mixture, hecause it is a 
glnn spumous maiici. Ihnity on Cima 

With glui} xs.ix stuiie iicxx foundations lay 
C)f X iitrin coml>s. }U)j(liu\ hin Mtjoh. 

t' hatevi'i Is th' i iimpositi<fn of the vapoui, it i 
11 h.txi hi t one qualiix ot hiMiig xiTX gluu or Ms- 
r us, and it vmH hi* t liauit«illy solvt all the phu‘- 
n.»nu'n i of tiie grotto, Adihuni. 

<JL)'i\. w. A. [Irisli; g/crzww, if/y/w, plur. 

1 j'sc ; Scott.] A hollow between 

tw ft inoimttnJi'". 

'I h u_'i lu could not heat out the Trisli, yet 
I ( dll shut tIu ei up within those nariow corners 
4ind h/iiN under the imuinndn's foot. Sjuusti. 

To ( 1 N K. 1 V. n, [5n>BJ'»in, Sax. kNor- 
7V> G N A KL. I Diil.J To growl; to 
murmur; to snarl 
W lu n he ’t,an t » u ai his bristles stiong. 

And t» llx gUiii , until day’s tneiuy 

Did biiii appease. Smmci'. 

J bus is till sheplienl bca(< n fi<m) thy sitlc. 

And wolves arc g 100/1/14 who shall gnaw tlice first. 

Shakesp. 

(Huuling sorrow hath less power to bite 
'I he man that u\ )cks at it, and sets it light. 

Shaktsp. Jltchavd 11 . 
I’he enarriup porlci ilurst not whine for doubt , 
Still weic the furies while tbcir sovereign spoke. 

hanjuj. 

GNABEEf). adj, [gnar, nar, or nurr, is 
in NtatTordshirc a hard knot of Avootl 
which boys drive with sticks.] Knotty. 
Merciful bcav’n ’ 

Thou rather with thx sharp and sulph’rous bolt 
Sphl’st tl > uiiwcdgable and gnarled o.ik, 

Than tl. ■> ilt inyrde. MuA-rMi. Mens Joi Mens. 

7<>(iNAsH. V. a, [knaschfn, Uut j I'o 
stiike together ; to clash. 

'llu r, who could not yi-t this wrath asswage, 
H'^wl d his gieejj eyes, that sparkl'd with hi$ rage. 
And mtuAi'd his tmh. Diydens I'trg 

To ( J N A.sii. V. n, 

1. 7'o grind or collide the teeth. 

He sliull srna^h with bis teeth, and melt away. 

Bs. cxii 7 (). 

There sludl be weeping and mg of teetli 

Malt. viii. 

2. T\) rage even to collision of the teeth ; 
to fume ; to growd. 

His great iron teeth be Mill did grind 
And grimly gnash., thrcaining revenge in vain, 

Spenser. 

Tlicy gnadiul upon me with their teeth. 

Fs. XXXV. 16. 

They him lairl 

Onadong for anguish, and despite and shame, 

'J o finrl himself not matchleHS. Milton. 

With boiling ragi Alrides burn’d. 

And foam betwixt his gnashing grinders churn’d. 

Dry den. 

GNAT. n.s. [jneer. Sax.] 

1 . A Binall winged stinging insect. 

Her whip of cricket’s bone, the lash of film ; 

Her waggoner, a small (jrey'Coatrd gnat. Shakesp. 

2. Any thing proverbially small. 

Ye blind guides, which strain at a giwrt and 
swallow a caniel. * Mat. xxiti. 24 . 

Gnatflower. n. t. [gnat md ^ower.] 
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A flower, otherwise called the bee- 
flower. 

Gna'tsn APPER. n. a. [gnat and snap.] 
A bird so called, because lie lives by 
catching gnats. 

They den y that any bird is to be eaten whole, 
but only Xho gnatsnapper, Ilakewill on Providence. 

IuGnaw'. V. a. [juajaii, Sax. knaghen, 
Dut.] 

1. To eat by degrees; to devour by dow 
corrosion. 

A knowing fellow, that would gnaw a ma 1 
Like to a vermine, with his hellibh braiiie, 

And many an honest suule, even quick had slain. 

Chapman. 

To you su( h ^c<lb!l’d harsli fiuit is giv’n, as raw 
\omij sohlieis at their exercising guau. Dry, Jwi. 

2. 'fo bite in agony or rage. 

Al.tx, wily gnaw you so your nether lij) ^ 

Some bloody passion .shakes your very frame, 

Shukeyt. Othello. 
'I'hey gnawed their tongues for pain. Wee. xvi. 10. 
11c comely fell, and dy ing /piaa/d ground. 

Dryden. 

iL To wear away by biting. 

(htauiHg with iiiy tettli iny bonds asunder, 

1 gam'd iny lMidt>ni Sliiifny). iomidyoj J inmrs. 

lake lotien iiuii 1 f.dl, worn like a clutli, 

OudU'u into lags b> the devouring moth. Sandys. 

V lion, hamp( led in a net, called to a mouse to 
hel[) him out of tlu' snan the mouse gwaiccd the 
thieads to picx’cs, and set the lion at libeity. 

L' Estrange. 

4. To fret ; to w astt* ; (o corrode. 

5. To pick with the teeth. 

His hom‘s clean pick'd, Ids xiry hones they 
guau. Df'uden. 

To Gnaw. r. n. To exercise the teeth. 
It is now used actively. 

I inight well, likt tia spaniel, gmiic upon (hn 
(Iidin that ties me, but L should sooner mar luy 
teeth than pi oLuri iibeity. tbalncv. 

bee tbu hell of liaxingkt false woman ; my bed 
hbail be abused, my uolleis raub.icked, inx repu- 
lulion gmiK 11 at. ~ Shakesp. 

1 thought J >aw a thousand fx'arful wrecks, 

A thousand nun that h she s guaui’d inion. 

Shake'll) R, IH. 

Gna wer, n s. [from gwr/M^.] One that 
gjiaw\s- 

Gno'mon. n. s* [yvupMs.] The hand or 
pin of a dial. 

llu gftotnon ol exny dial is supjiosefl lu repro- 
st Ilf the avis of llu wuild, ami tlieiilure the two 
ends or < iticmitK s tliMcof nmsi diuctiy answer 
to the Nu'ltiaiid South poh* Hams. 

Then* wMc fiom gnat antiquity sun dials, by 
the shallow of a style or gnomon, dt noting tlie 
hours id the day . " Brown. 

Gno'momcKvS. n. [yr fjiOHKV}.] A bcienco 
w hich inakeis part ol' the mathematicks 
it tcacliea to find a just proportion of 
shadows for the construction of all kinds 
of sun and moon dials, at id for knowing 
what o'clock it is by means thereof ; as 
also of a gnomon or stile, that tlirows off 
the shadow for this purpose. Trevowf. 
To Go. r. M. pret. I wtni ; Ikaot gam 
[jan, Sax. Tins was probably changed 
to gone, or gang, then contracted to 
go. Went is the preterite of the old 
word wend.] 

J. To walk ; to more step by step. 

You know that love 

\^ i/I creep in service where it cannot m. Shaketp. 

After some months those muscles uecaioc cdU 
i< >i g ; and having yielded to the extension, the pa* 
tici t uiakLk dull to go upon it, though lamely* 
Witcman*t Surgery, 
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2, To move; not stand still. 

Rise, let us goings Matt. xxvi. 46. 

J. To walk solemnly. 

If there be cause for the church to go forth in 
solemn procession, his whole family have such bu- 
siness come upon them that no one can be spared. 

Hooker. 

4. To walk leisurely ; not run. 

And must 1 go to him ’ 

•—Thou must run to him ; for thou hast staid so 
long, that going will scarce serve the turn. S/iak. 

5. To march or walk a-foot. 

1 will only go through on niy feet. A’’uot. xx. li>- 

6. To travel ; to journey. 

From them 1 go, 

This uncouth errand sole. Miltm. 

7. To proceed ; to make a process. 

Thus otlicrs wc with defamation wound, 

While tlic> stal) us ; and so the jest goes round. 

Drydcn. 

8. To remove from place to place. 

1 mil in blood 

Slept in so far, that, should 1 wade no more, | 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er. bhakesp. 

P. I'o depart from a place ; to remove from 
a place ; the opposite of to come. 

^ ^ I lio]ie it be notgowc, to tell my lord 

Tluit 1 kiss aiiglil but him. Shahesp. 

At once, cuod-iiight : 

Stand uot upon iTie order of 3 ’onr going, 

3bit at once. Shukesn Macbeth. 

Aud when slie had so .said she u'ent lier way. 

John, XI. yB 

1 will let you go, that ve may sacrifice, only you 
shiill nol go very far away. ^ Fj. viii. VB. 

(.’«tlehe->ter oysters are pul into pits, where Ihe 
seag()f(/< and coiucth. J^ucons Nat. Hut. 

A young lull .squire 

Did from tlu: camp at firsl before him go. Cou'luf. 

Then I concur to let him go I'oi (Jrecce, 

And wish our Egypt fairly nd of him. Drydcn. 

Go first tlu.* master of thy herds to find. 

True to his charge, a loyal swain and kind. 

Pope. 

10. To move or pass in any manner, or to 
any end. 

1 nough the vicar be bad, or the parson he t'vil, 
Go not for thy tylhinc thy'scif to the devil. 7'/(sifr. 

She may go to bed when she list; all is as she 
will, Shahfp. 

You did wish that I would make her turn ; 

Sir, she can liini and turn, and ^et go on. .Shale. 

I am glad to see your lordsiiip abroad ; 1 lu ard 
say your lordship was sick : I liope y our h»r»Miip 
goes abroad by advice. Shalusjt. 

The mouniers go about the streets. Err/, xii. 5. 

The sun shall go down over the prophi’ts, and 
the day shall he dark over iheiu. ^ Mac. iii. 6. 

Put every man his sword by his side, anti go in 
and out from gate to gate throughoul the camp. 

Ki. xxxii. 27. 

The sun, which once did shine alone. 

Hung down his head, and wish'd for night, 

U hen lie beheld twelve suns for one 
G(nng about the world, and giving light. Herhei't. 

1[his seentherest atawful disUiice stood. 

As if they had been tlmre as servants set, 

To stay, or to go on, as he thought good, 

And not pursue, l)ut wait on lii.s retreat. Dryden. 

Turn not children going, till you have given 
them all the satisfaction they are capable of. Cocke. 

History ouly acquaints us tliat his fleet went up 
the Elbe, he having carried his anus as far as that 
river. ^ ArtmthwH 

The last advice [ give you relates to vour be- 
haviour when you are going to be hanged, whicli, 
either for robbing your master, for liuuse breaking, 
upon the nighway, may very })robahIy be 
your lot. Sw^'t*s l)irecit(m to the Footman. 

Those who come tor gold will go off with pew- 
ter and brass, ratiier then return empty. SwUt. 

11« To pass in company 'with others. 

Thou shall again be adorned with tliy tabrets, 
and shall go forth in the dances of tlicm that make 
meny, Jer. xxxi. 4 
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Away, and with thee go, the worst of w'of's. 
That seek’st my friendship, and the gods thy foes. 

Chapman. 

He goetlx in company with the workers of ini- 
quity, and walketh with wicked men. Job. 

Whatever reiiuiiis in story of Atl.is, or his king- 
dom of old, i.s so obscured with age or fables, that 
it may go along with tho^e ot the .Atiaiitick is- 
lands. Temple. 

12 . To proceed in any course of life good 
or bad. 

And the liOvitos that .xie gone away far from 
lue, wlunisrviel ivcitt ustia^, wliieli went astray 
away from me after (lieir Id^ls, they hliall even 
bear their iniquity. l.Lck. xliv. 10. | 

13. To procc*ed in mcntnl operntions. j 

]f 1 had unwaiily too far engaged mvself for 
the presioit publishing it, tiuly I should have kej>l 
it by me till 1 had once again gone over it. 

Dtgbt) on the Soul, Dedicatum. 

Thus r have gene tlmmuh the speculative coii- 
sideiation of the Divine Piovidencc. Ilu/e. 

I hope, by going over all these panicul.^rs, you 
may reeeivo some lolerahle hutisfiiclion about this 
great sidijecl. &mtk. 

Tf w'e go over the laws of (Muistianity , we shall 
find that, #*veepling a f< w pariieulais, riuy enu>in 
the same thin*;s, only they have made our duty 
more ele.u ainr certain. Tdlntsim. 

in their piiiuary qualities wo can go but a very 
little way. i-oeke. 

1 rto over some parts of this argument again, 
and enUige a little more uixon them. Loch . 

I’liey are not ahh all their life-time to reckon, 
or regularly go over any modeiate series of num- 
bers. Lockc. 

1 4. To take any rood. I 

1 will /fo along by the highway; 1 will neither 

turn to the light hand, nor to the* Ivit.Oeut. ii, 27. 

I \V ho shall heiiio.m thee ^ Or who shall go aside 
to ask how thou doest^ Jir. xv. 6. 

His hoi ses go about 

Almost a mile. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

I liavc endeavoured to escape into the ease and 
freedom of a private scene, where n man may go 
his own wav ami his owm pace. Tunplc. 

I r>. To march in ji hostile or warlike manner. 

You were advis’d liis flesh was rapahk* 

Of wounds aud sears, and that his foiwaril spirit 

I Would idi wheie most tr de of tlanger rang d ; 

j Yetdid yousay gofoith. Shahe!>p. Htn. IV, 

We hr not able to go up against the people ; for 
they ate stionger than we. Aaoik. xiii. ‘il. 

Let us go down after (lie IMiillstiiies by night, 
and spoil tJiem until the moriiing light. 1 Sd. xiv. 36 

Tliou art not able to go against this I’hilisiine to 
fight with him. J Sa. xvn. 3.L 

The remimntof Jarob shall he among the Gen- 
tiles as a bon among the beasts of the lorest ; w'ho, 
if hegoilnough, both irendeth down aiul teareih 
in pieces, and none can deliver. Mic. v. B. 

Ki. To change state or opinion for better or 
worse. 

Wc will not hearken to the king’s words to go 
from our religion. 1 Mac. ii. 22. 

The regard of tlic publick state, in so great a 
danger, made all those goodly things, wliich went 
so to w'leck, to be lightly ueeounted of in com- 
parison of their lives and liberty. hnolles. 

They look upon men and matter* with aiK'vil 
eye ; and are hc.sf ])lcuscd when ihirigs go back- 
ward, which is the worst property of a seivaiit of 
a prince or state. Bacon. 

All goes to ruin, they themselves contrive 
To rob the honey, anii subvert the hive. Dryden. 

Lnmird men, bv their providence and good hu»- 
bandry, acemuodafing their cxpejices to their in- 
come, keep the.iiselves Iroiu going backwards in 
the world. JLocke. 

Cato, wc all go into your upinton. Addison. 

1 7 . To apply one's self. 

Seeing himself confronted by so many, like a 
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rc.solute orator, he U’cnt nol to denial, hut to jus- 
tify his cruel falseliood. Suinoy* 

IJt cause this atheist goes luechanically to work, 
he will not oiler to athim that uli the jmrts of the 
eiubryon could, aecurdiiig to Ids explication, be 
formed at a time. Bentley. 

1 0. To have recourse to. 

Dare any of you, having .i mutter against ano- 
ther, go to law before the ujqiist, and nol before 
the saints ? 1 Cm-. 

19 . To be about to do. 

So extraordinary an example, in so degenerate 
an age, deserves for the raiiiy , and, 1 wasgmag 
tosav, for the incredibility o't it, the atiest.vUoii 
of all that knew him, and considered his worth. 

lAtcke. 

20. To sliift ; to pass life not quite well. 

Every goldsmith, eager to engross to himself as 
much as lie could, was content to pay high for it, 
rather than go without. iAKke. 

(’loallis liiey must have ; but if they speak for 
this slult, or that colour, they should be sure to 
wiiiiout it. Focke. 

‘21. 'lb decline; to tend towards death (\ 
ruin. This sense is only in the partici- 
ples ^ohifT and gouv. 

He is lar gear, and, truly, in my youth, 

I sutlei’d much extremity ior love, 

\ ery near this. ^ Shakesp. Hamlet. 

22 'J o be in party or design. 

They with the vuinjuish’d |irincc and party go, 
And leave their temples empty to the fo^.Dryden. 

23. To escape. 

Timotlieus himself fell into the hands of Dosi- 
Ihciisand Sosipater, whom he besought with much 
craft to let him go with his life. 2 Mac. xii 21. 

24. To tend to any act. 

I’lierc he some women, Silvius, had they mark’d 
him 

]n parcels as 1 did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him. Shukesjy. As you like it. 

25. 'To be uttered 

Jlis disciples personally appeared among them 
and asceitamtd the report wliieh had gene abroad 
concerning a lile so full of miracles. Addison. 

26‘. To be talked of; to be known. 

It lias the greatest town in the island that gots 
under the name of Ano-Cajxrca, and is in several 
places covered witli a very fruitful soil. Addison, 

27 . lb pass ; to be received. 

Because a fellow of my acquaintance set forth 
her praises in verse, 1 will only repeat thexii, and 
spare my own longue, since she goes fur a woman. 

SidiKo. 

And the man uent among men for an old man 
in tin- d.iy s of Saul. 1 Sa, xvii. 12, 

A k 111(1 imagination makes ahold man have vi- 
gour and cnlerprize in his air and motion . il 
stamps value upon his face, and tells the iieople 
he is logo for so much. Collier. 

Clipping shunid he finally stopped, and the iikj- 
ney wliieh remains should go according to ih true 
value. ^ Loihe. 

28. To move by mechanism. 

This pope is decrepid, and the hdiMpeth for liiiu. 

Clocks will go as they are set ; but 
Irregular man's n^ver coosUot, never certain. 

. OtuHsy, 

’Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. Pope. 

29 . To be in motion from whatever cause. 

The wayward sisters, hand in hand. 

Pasters of the sea, and land, 

'rhus do go about, about. Sliakesp. Macbeth. 

Clipt and vviishcd money goes about, when the 
entire and weighty lies hoarded up. Tl alUr 

30. To move in any direction. 

Doctor, he is a curcr of souls, and you a curer 
of bodies; if you .sliould fight, you go against the 
hair of your piofes ions. Shakesp. 

Shall tin* shadow go forward ten degrees, or go 
bac ten degrees 2 Kings, xx. \). 

3 1 . To flow ; to pass ; to have a course. 
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The gof] I am, wlio%* jrellow water flow* 
Ar.mud those fields, and fattens as it f>ors, 

T\ her ni> name. Dryden's Mn. 

32. To have any tendency. 

Athemans, know 

Against right r< ason .ill v^nir counsels , 

'Pliis IS not fan, nor |>rofitHhle timt, 

No t’other question propel for dcb.ite, Dryden, 

To be in a htate of eoinjtaet or part- 
nersliip. 

As a lion was bestridirgan ox that he liad newly 
I’.tuk'd (lowjj, .» r(d)l><'r pIls^ing by cried out to 
1 nu, l).il‘ shjiie>,' \ou should go your snij), says 
the hon, if sou wl*ie not so lorwaul to he \oui 
0 " n ( .iTvi r. * L' F:itrange. 

rinre was a liunting mateli agreed iqion be- 
twivt a hou, an ass, and a fox, and they were to| 
/»i7 equal sluires ni the l)oot\. 7/ Fsl j j 

34. To be regulated by any method ; to 
proceed upon principles. 

Where the luulti'ude hearelh swas, Uws that 
shell ien<l to the pnsirsation of that state must 
make (ouini'ui smaller otliees toga h\ lot, f i f( ai 


i't stnle aiicl divisuuis likels to arise. ITottkcr, 
W V iXTc to go by another nuasure. S/utitt 

'I tu principles I llieie acut oit, 1 see no rt asi.ti 
to alter. Ijk'Kc 

i he reasons that they v'Cnt Upon were very s])e- 
rious and probable. Iknileu 

5. To be pregnant. 

Great bellied women, 

Unit had not half a week logo ShitLsjt. 

The finit she g<)rs with, 


I pray that it good tiai and life uiav find. 

Shalusp 7i(H VIII. 

Oi lixing rreatures some are a longer time in 
the womb, and -*onie shot ter . wonu ii :^<> eoiiimoiily 
nine months, the cow and «'we about six moiitbs 

I^acnn 

Some dog-e with their young the sixth part of 
H year, or two over or undi i, that is, about six or 
ni.ie weeks* and the vshtlps of tiie&e see not till 
twelve days. Ihuicn. 

And now with stcoinl hopes she gofj, 

And r. IK Lneina to her tlirowj. MUtim. 

36*. To pass; not to remain. 

S!u b< gan to alfiict him, and his strength tunf 
from him. Jm/ges, \vi. 19 

When our merchants have brought them, if our 
comiiiodities will not he enough, our money must 
goto pay foi them. 'Locke. 

37. To ])as.s,or be 1 )»»>.) d not to be retained, 

1 hen h( lets i.u go, 

And, with lien i o\f r in'* shoulder turn’d. 

He Ncem’il Id find hii wax without lus i yes. Sfml . 

JjCt go the haiifl of tli.i't arch hi reljck.' Shahtsp 

38. To be expended. | 

Scholar*- are (hisi ami friir.il of their wortls, I 
ami not xxilhii!' to lei any go 1 .i ornaim nt, if thex 
will not se,x< for use Filtou. 

3,6. 3'o be in order of time or ])l;iee. 

W e must enquire fartlu r wh.it is the c'onui*\ioii 
of that sentence w’ith th^se that go before it, and 
thoxe wliirb follow it. Walts 

40. l oreach lur be extended to any de^ee. 

Can another man perceixe tliat f nn conscious 

of any thing, when I perceive it not myself'' No 
man’s knowledge here can ^ beyond' his expe- 
rience. iarr/vC. 

41. To extend to consequences. 

It it not one master that either directf or takes 
notice of these • it goes a great way barely to pei- 
mit them. U Estrange, 

42. To reach by effects. 

(’rm^idfring th/* t h<*;nu)ess, «.d much money 
might Grliiei tl...n a sum ten tmie** grr ater roiild 
do now. Wilkins, 

43. 'f*o extnul in meaning^. 

Ills aniormis expressions lo» no fmtherth.xn vir> 
may aihrw Jh ydtn's OcuL Piijua. 

4 1 . To .spread ; to be di.'-persed ; to reach. 

U hose lit ‘-h, torn oil' lumps, tin- rax ’nous foe 
111 morsels cut, to make it faitht r >^o. late. 
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45..T0 have inffuence; to be of weight; 
to be of value. 

1 had another reason !o decline it, that ever uses 
fo go far with me upon all nexv inventions or ex- 
periments; which is, that the best trial of them 
is by time, and observing whether tliev live or no. 

Tunplc. 

*'l’is a rule that goes a great way in the govern- 
ment of a sober maiiN life, not to put any thing 
to hazard that may be secured by lutlustrx , consi- 
deiution, or rircuiiiipectioii. U Estranf^e, 

• Whatever appears rt« aiiist their prevailing vice 
froes fur nothing, being either not applied, oi p.is- 
sing for libel and .skindcr. SuifL 

4G. 'lo be rated one with another; to be 
considered with regard to greater or less 
worth. 

1 think, as the world gt>c$, he was a good sort 
of man enough. Arbuihnot 

47. 7V) contribute ; to conduce; to con* 
cur; to be an ingredient. 

The iiiediciii(‘s whith go to the ointments are so 

* strong, that, if they were used inwaids, they 
xxt>ul.l kill tlio^e thaf use them. Bacon 

More parts f the gie.iltr w hi i to (he msik- 
ii’L' one fi.irt of their Tines (Haiu ilte\ Scejisis, 

'J he refers a gre.it iiiaoy qualif.cuti ns to the 
eonipleating this lelatioii * then is no small share 
of honour and conscience and suflu a lu y ic piiif d 
Colin I of I nt m/.s' ip, 
I givt the sf \ tlu'ir k v nge, by I lyii'g I' * 1 ‘i i 
llie mam vicious ch.n.ictt* >. lb..t [uix.ul in the 

m. ile woild, and shewing tlie dillcrent ingiciln his 

that go to the making up of bueli diUvienl Ini- 
muiirs and eonstitnthnis. AdiU^on. 

.S Jim thing belli r and great < r ih.iu high bulb 
and (jualily must gotoxxaul ai quiriug lliosedemun- 
bti.itioiis of public k estei m and love. .S/< ijt to Pope. 

48. To fall out, or terminate ; to succeed. 

\ our strong possession miu h more lha«i your riL,ht , 
Or i Ise It must go wrong with you and iue Shah, 
flovie'ir lilt business g«>( s, \ou liaxe made f.nilt 
I’ th’ boldness of your spettfi y». 

I XX di sand to tin t.itiui, and they shall diil.iu 
unto hn i bow I'niigsga xxilh thee. 7 e/>. v It. 

In n.ii'x armii s, if the matter sliould hc' trii d 
Ijx dm ! betxxeen txxo < haiiqumis, the xutorv shall 
go <.11 the opt side , and yi t, if il be tiicd by the 
gross, it xxould gi» on tin other side. Latou 

It li.is III ( II ihf ( nu'-t n t ohsei vation of all, tb it 
if a minl'*'ei had .1 i is*- d«*p( iidiiig in the loiut, 
it x\as ten to one In t n utnl aganisl him. South. 

Atfl'Miim I'f ihe j>rinc«*'s I.ii'ding, the lathi r, 

I is|Iy fun SI ein<' how things would go, xxeiiloxir, 
hk< imok otliirs, to the pi nice. Smli. 

Wheilur the cause gars for me or ng.iiiist im , 
you must jiay iiu the lewaid. Wutts'.'i lognk. 

be in any btale. This sense is 
iaijicr^onal. 

It shall go ill with him thaf i» left in hii labcr- 

n. itl* . Jtdi, \x. 

He callerl his name lieiiah, bceausc il ninL 

evil with Ills house. 1 Chron. vii ’J.}. 

50. 'fo firoceed in train or conse(|uence* 

IIdxv goes the night, hoy ^ 

•— 'fhe moon is down . 1 have not heard the clock ; 
And she goes down at tw*lvc. ShaLt^p. 

1 had liope, 

VVlien xiolciu c was ei as* d, and war or, earth, 

All would have then gone well. MilUm 

Duration in itself is to he considered ns gonig 
on ill rnie constiiiit, equal, uniform course. iAtcki, 

51. To go about. To attempt; to endea- 
vour; to set one's self to any busines.**. 

O dear father. 

It is thy husiiif MH lliat 1 u,o about. Shakesp. 

1 losi him , but so found, as well T shw 
H e could not lose himself, Imt utiU about 
His fathi I’s busiuehs. ]\hllon. 

Which answer excccdiii. ly united the vulgar 
minds to them, who coiicurrerl onb with them 
as they ‘•avv them like to prevail ni what they 
went a Flout. Clarendon. 
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Some men, from a false persuasion that they 
cannot reform their lives, and root out their old 
vicious habits, never so much as attempt, endea- 
vour, or go about it. South. 

Either my book is plainly enougli written to Lc 
rightly understood by those who Mmse it with at- 
tention and indifferericy, or else 1 have w rit mine 
so obscurely that it is iu vain to go about to mend 
Jt. , , Locke. 

I’lioy never go about, as in former times, to hide 
or palliate iheir vices ; but expose them freely to 
view. 

52. To go aside. To err; to deviate from 
tlie right. 

If any man’s wife go aside, and commit a ires- 
pa.ss ugaiii.st I im Flumb, V. 12. 

53. To go beliveen. To interpose ; to mo- 
derate between two* 

1 did go between them, as I said ; but more than 
that, he loved her ; for, indeed, he was mad for 
hci. ^ Shakesp, 

.54. To go by. To pass away unnoticed. 

Do not you come my tardiness to chide. 

That laps d in time an'd jmssion, lets go by 
'lir important acting of your dread command ? 

Shakesp. Hamlet. 

So much flic moie our carver’s excellent, 

V\ inch lelHgofiy some sixteen yeais, and makes her 
As she liv'd now. Shakesp. WtnteCs Tak. 

\N hat’s that to us The time goes by ; away. 

Shakesp, 

55. To go by. To find or get in the con- 
c'usion. 

Jn argument with men a women ever 
Gum hq the xvorse, whatever be her cause. Mdion, 

JJi s sure toga by the worst that contends wiili 
nn adxu’rsury thhl is too mighty for him.L’i, 5 /rtfwge. 

>(>. To go by. To observe as a rule. 

’ J is not to be supposed, that by starching one 
can pobiiively judge of the size and form of u sionej; 
ami indeed the frequency of the fits, and violence 
ol the symptons, are a bellei rule to go hu, 

Sharpt'i, Surgery. 

57. To go down. To be swallowed ; to be 
received ; not rejected. 

Nothing so ridituTous, nothing mo impossible, 
but It gotb dou/i wholi with him for truth »Uid 
taniesl. L' Estrange. 

1 oily will not easily go doun in its own natural 

I i* rut with diseernmg ji.ugt s. DrytUn. 

If lit bt buni.Ty, hua*l x' ill go down. J'vcke. 

I JMniisteis ait ‘o xxis* toliaxetben proceedings 
to be aetounli d i r t>y n astmeis at a tiislanec, wl»o 

I i lieu mould llu m into lIu* ^y st« ms iliut tiu not only 
go th nn very will ni thi n.lkebouse, but uie sup- 
j>lh tor jiaiuplilets in the piest nt age. Suift. 

53, lo gv hi and out. To do the buhine&fl 
of life, 

'Hit Lmd slnill preserxt ihy going aid ami thy 
coming in. Psal. 

5f). to so in and out. To be at liberty. 

iJf shall go in and out, and tiiid pa'^lure. John. 

60. 7h go off. To die ; to ^o out of lif e ; 
to decease' 

1 would the friends xxe miss weie safe arrived . 
Some must (»// , aml ytl, by lhe*e 1 see 
S(j gieat a day as tins is < heaply bought. Shakei>p. 

in (bis iii.inner he wtnt ojj, ntjt like a man that 
depailcd out of lift*, but one that returned to his 
abode. latter. 

31. 7b go off'. To depart from a po«t. 

The leadeis having charge from you to stand, 
VS'iil not fo oil until they bear you speak. 

Shakesp. Hess. IV, 

62 , To go on. To make attack. 

Hold Cethegus, 

Whose valour 1 have turn’d into his poison, 

And prais’d so to during, as lie would 

Go on upon the (iods. JHen Jensm, 

03. To go on. To proceed. 

He ioiitid it a great war to keep that peace, biM 
was fain to go tm in his story, Sidney 

lie tiiat desires only that the work of Ood and 
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Telipion shall go on, is pleased with it, whoevrr h 
the iustrumeat. Taulor. 

I have escaped many threats of ill fits tlu se 
motions ; if they pa on, the only polticc 1 have 
dealt with is wool trom the belly of a fat sh»‘ep. 

Tempit. 

To look upon the soul as going on frcuu strciiiMh 
to strength, to consider that she is to shine for 
ever wiili new accessions of glory, and brigiiten 
to all eternity, is agreeable* Adrlinm. 

Go on cheerfully in the glorious cause you have 
utidertakeii. Addiiou. 

Copious bleeding is the most etl’uctual PMiiedy 
in the begimiing of the disease : b»»t wluni the ex- 
pectoration goes on successfully, nol so ])roj>er, hi 
cause it sometimes suppresseth it 

Arbuthnot on 

I have already handled some :lbuse‘^ during flu- 
late managemeiit, and in convenient time shall iji) 
on with the rest ^ Suijt. 

\\ hen we had found that design impratieahlo, 
we should not hare gone on in so expensive a m i- 
naceiuent of it. Sivift. 

Slany clergymen write in so diminutive a man- 
ner, with such fieauent blots and interlineations, 
that they arc hardly able logo on wilhont perj)e- 
lual hesitations, or extraordinary expk-tivrs.^lo/// 

1 wish yon health to po on with that noble woik. 

Jicrkb If, 

GA, To over. To revolt ; to betake him- 
self to another party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary un- 
dei standings ilon’t so much consider the principles 
as the practice of those to whom they go over. 

Addison. 

Power, which according to the old maxim, was 
u^i d to follow, is now gone over to money. iSivi/f. 

G.O. To out. To go upon any expedition. 

You need not have ])ricked me : then* aie othei ' 
men littiT logo out Ilian 1, bhaKt*>p. Hen. J V'. 
(itJ. To out. To be ex15ngui^lled. 

Think’st thou tlie licry fever will go out, 

With tillcb blown from iidiihifioii ^htik. Ihn. 

Spirit of wine burned till it go eat of ilstlf, will 
bum no more. ]iacon*s Ilisl. 

'J lie care of a state, or an army, ouglit to be as 
constant as the chy mist’s lire, to make any great 
production ; and if it goes out for an liour, ])cniapii 
the whole operaliou fads. Tunjdc. 

The morning, ns mistaken, turns about ; 

And all her early fires again go oui.Urgd. Auren<: 

l,et the ac(]tiaiiitunc(* be <Tecentl\ liuiled, and 
the llaiuc rather ge out than he snioiliered. ('<>//'/ r. 

M y hi od runs cold, my lieurt loigets to he.ive, 
And life Itself govs nut at thy disple4isnre. 

Addison's Cato. 

And at her felt approach and sccrei mijhf, 

Art after art goes out, and all is night. I’upe's Dune. 

67 . To^o through, Topcrtbrru thoroughly ; 
to execute*. 

Finding Pyrocles every way able to po through 
witli that kind of life, iic was as desirous for liis 
sake as for his own to enter into if. ISulncp. 

If you can as well go throuif^h witli the statute 
laws of that lainl, 1 will think you have not lost 
all vour time there. " Spenser. 

Kings ought not to sutler thrii council to go 
through with resolution and direction, as if it de- 
pended on them, but take the matlci back into 
their own hands. Bacon 

He much feared the c*il of Antrim had iiot 
steadiness of mind enough logo through with such 
an undertaking. Clarendon. 

Ihe amazing difTiculty and greatness of his ac- 
count will ratner terrify than infonn him, and 
keep him from setting heartily about such a task, 
as he despairs ever to go through with it. 

South*» Sernums. 

The powers in Germany are borrowing money, 
in order to go through their part of the ex pence. 

Addison on the War. 

68. To go through. To suffer; to undergo. 

i tell thee that it is absolutely necessary for the 
common good that thou shouldest go through this 
operation. * Arbuthnot. 

09 . To go upon. To take as a principle. 
This supposition X have gone upon through those 
papers. Addtton, 
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70. The senses of this word are very indi.s- 
tinct; its general notion is motion or 
progreshiou. It commonly expre«‘sos pas- ' 
sa«c from a place, in opposition to come, 
I’his is often observable even in (iijfinn- 
tive cx])ressionK. e say, the w*orils that 
go before ;ind that rc/;o* after: today 
goes away and to morrow cooks. 

Go TO. intirj. Come, c<»nu^ take the 
right course. A sroinful exliortiition. 

Go to llu-n, O ihou fai renowned smi 
Of grc.it Apullu ; shew lliy iamuus might 
In nicdi(-ni(‘. Spenser. 

Goto, go to, thou ait a foolish follow ; 

Lcf nil hccle.irof fhtr. ShaGsp. I'aelfth yight. 

My favour is not bouglit wilh woids hkc ll c'^c ; 

I Goto', you’ll n.u-h^oin tongm- aitothci talc Hour. 

jCio-HY. n.s. Delusion; artifice; circuiu- 

I vention ; ovcr-rc.ich. 

I pAcept .in apjucnficc is insiructed how to Jtdnl- 

i teratc and vaini-'h, .iiid give \on the «,(» ujmn 
uccflbion, his inastci m.i^ hccfi.iig d wiih ucclcct. 

t '>>11 nr on rndi. 

(jJo-CAliT. 71. s. 1*^0 an dr// .*7. 1 A machine 
in wJiich cJiildren are ineluscd to tc;ich 
them to walk, and which tlicy pu.sh for- 
ward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who >iic try’d in 
Go-carls, tokcip then sttpsfioiu sliding, 

Wli ei. members knit, and legs glow stiongcr, I 
Make use of such nmchinc no ionuer. Prlo,-. 

Goad. n.s. [jrb, Sax.] A pointed in- 
strument w ith which oxen arediiven for- 
ward. 

oft in his harden’d hand 'Ago id he bears. Pope. 

To Goad. i». a, [from the noun.] 

1. To prick or drive wdth tlic goad. 

2. To incite ; to stimulate; to instigate; 
to drive forward. 

Most d.ingerous 

Is that tciuptaliou, lli.it iloth s,oad us on 

To sin in loving viiluc. Sliaktsp. Mras.Jor Mens. 

(toadtd with most sharv» occasicus, 

U hicb la> nice inamicis by, I pul you to 
The use of youi oxx n virtues. Shakvsp. 

Of all tluil hic.illies tiu v.iiioiis progeny , 

Stung with delight, h goad id i>n by iUvv.Dnjdcn. 

Goal, n, s. [gaute, I'r. a long pole, set 
u]) to mark the bonds of tlu* race.] 

1. The land mark set uj) to bound a race; 
the point marked out to which racers 
run. 

As at the Olyiiipian games, or Pythian fields, 

I ’art curb their lieiy steeds, or sliun the ^au/ 
Wilh rapid wheels * Milton's Pur. Lost. 

And the slope sun his iijn^ard beam 
Shoots against the dusky pole, 

Pacing toward the oiher goal. Milton. 

2. T'lic starting post. 

ll-ast thou beheld, when from thegau. they start, 
'I’he youthful chaiiotecis with heaving heart 
lln.sfi to the lacc.** Dtyden's Vngil. 

3. Tlie final purpose; the end to which a 
design tends. 

Our poet has always the goal in Ins eye, which 
directs him in his face; some hiautiful design, 
which he first estahlishes, and then contiives the 
means, which will naturally conduct him to his 
end. Drydin, 

Each individiiiil seeks a several goal ; 

But hcav’it’t gre.il view is one, and that the whole. 

Pfipe. 

So man, who here seems principal alone, 
IVrhaps acts *ecoml to some sfihere uuknowfe ; 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some 
Tis but a part we sec, and not u whole. Pope. 

4. It is sometimes improperly written for 
gaol, or ^ail. 
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Goar. n.s. Welsh,] Any edging 

sewed uj)im cloth to strengthen it. 

Skinner, 

GOAT. II. s. [^Jrc, Sax. and S(‘i)U.J A 
ruminant unimal that seem.s a middle 
species between tlccr and sheep. 

O.ill i f goat, .nul slips v.f yew. S'lak Macbifh. 

We ('yell >l»s e.ir<- nol foi >*1111 goal led .love, 
Mor othei lilest (Hies; we aie la-in r l.nie, Chapw 

You may dr.iw n.iked hoys riilnin nul pl.iyinsi 
with iheir papei-mills upon goats, •'.'_,ies, oi'il 
pliins. /‘inehani. 

j i'he little bear th.jt roek’il tlie miglify .love. 
The sw .III w hose hni row’d sliajM' conee.iled Ins love, 
Aie giai ’ll with light , the nursing goal's repaid 
With he.iv’n, and duty r.iis’d tlie pious ui.nd. 

Creu'h, 

Goa'tdkard. w. s, [goat and beard \ 
bahra capri.^ A plant. 

Goa'tfiiafkr. n.s. Anin.scct; n kind 
of beetle. Hailey, 

(joa'tiikrd. n.s. [j.'it and liypn, Sax. 

I a feeder or tender.] One whose employ- 
I nu nt IS to tend coals, 
i Is not thilk fcuiiu- goatheni proud, 

[ '1 hat sit.s on yondi-r h.mk, 

W hose fcliaying heul themsilveH doth shroud 
I Among tlu* bush<-s rank ? Spnisei'.s Pastomls. 

'file first gave the goatherd good eout' iitnu nt. 
nnd the mnri|iiiH and his servant chuced the kid 
about the still Iv. \\ otron. 

GoaT .MARJORAM, u. s. The saiiic with 
(iOATSJlEAKU. 

Ooa't.smilk. n.s. Igoni and milk] Thin 
is more [)ropcrIy two M^ords. 

After the fevi'i .ind .sui h like ueeideiils ure di- 
minished, asses and goalsnulk in.ty he necessary. 

If isi'>nnn'.s Siirgvri/. 

Goa'tmilkek. n.s, [p;onf iindmiikt7\\ 
A kind of owl so called from sucking 
goats. Hailey. 

Goat’s Hue. n. s, [gaUga^ A })lant. 

Goat's Hue has the reputation of laung a great 
uicKipiunmiek and suiloiiiick : the liulians e.it it 
raw and boded ; with us it is of no exteein. Hill. 
(i OATS KIN. 71. S. [gO(ii aildA/i'/w.) 

Thin fill’d two goatskins, with her hands di"tnc ; 
With w.jtei one, and one wilh sable wine. }*opt. 

Goats thorn, n. s. [goat and thorn.] 
An herb. 

( I o ATI s ll. adj. [from goat .] Resembling 
a goat in any quality: as, rankness; 
luht. 

All admirable ev.4sioi) of a w boreinastei , man, 
to lay Uh goatish disposition on the eh.inge of .1 
star.*' Shakesp. king Ltar. 

The last is notorious for its goatish sim (I, und 
tufts not unlike the heard of that lecheious .nn- 
mal. More aganisl Alheisni. 

Gob. n.s. [go&c, Tr.] A quantity . 
A low Vv^ord. 

Do’st think I have so little wit as to part with 
such a gob of mooey ? V PMrangc. 

GO'BBET* n.s, [f^obe, Fr,] A mouthful; 
as much as can be sw'allowed at once. 

Therewith she spew’d, out of her filthy maw, 
A Hood of poison, horrible und black, 

Tull of great lumns ot flesh and gobbets raw.5/>«i*. 

By devili.sli policy ait thou grown great 
And like ambitious' Sylla, oveigorg’d 
W ith gobbets of thy mother’s blecilmg licart-.S/mA. 

The cooks, slicing it into little ^o>67>cts, prick it 
on a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnice. 

Sandy's Travels. 

The giant gorg’d witli flesh, and wine, ami blood. 
Lay stretch’d at length, aud snoring in his deu, 
Belching raw goAfiefv from his maw, ov’ercharg'J 
With purolc wine and uuddivd gore confus’d. 

Addmm 
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To Gob'bet. V. a, [from the noun.] To 
swallow at a mouthful. A low woi d. 

Dowu coiiH's a kite powdering upon liieni, and 
^ohhets lip liolli VI stranjre 

To (jOBHLL'. V, a. to swallow, 

old IV.] To swallow hastily wjth tumult 
and noise. 

llic shetp wire so kiin upon t] t acorns, t)iat 
tin y fr(^)hl< { up now nui tliin a puce ut tin < i .it 
aloii^ with till in L I sttun^i 

Oi last y u s < »rn m barn gieat store , 

Tat infk(.\s^ at the door Pnoi. 

I ill time loo pii ( lous now to waste, 

And snpjM i U( ltd uj) in hasti, 

Agiiiu di< ^ll I > c lids tin ) run 

(xoiiuii it.//.s [Itoju />A/c.] One thatde-j 
\oui sin haste, .i^orinund, aiJicedy eater. 

Ooiu lUM \ . //. A. ciiul /utauiN.] 

O lie tli.it tiiin acts business b} ruiunii^o 
lutv cen twi) ji.uUes. Couuuonly in an 
ill '•i Use. 

l^vtn I \< n tame into ik, her .issisl mt, oi 
^11 ( / I ( ( n, p n i I iioni iiu I ^ay L sii.iii in w itii 
In 1 I i i wi 1 11 ten Hid i it V t n ^/m/ isp 

(-lOi.LLi. u. s. [i^o/niifjVr.] \bov\i; 
or tup, tb.it litiids a l.iiee (bautrht. 
i\rv Imii d ^^ohltls ioi I disli of wood '■/;/// rsp 
\\ t li vt not 1 I idt «i hoariis imi /t/s t town d 
but till iroin siiiK its otir rt fios is i uiiid Urnht n 
( low 1 iiit li tin ,,*>/ /t/s wiiii ,M in * f li 1 di ni^l t 
Lii)o> ilu )>i( ( nt lunii idj mtn the iniuic tli m_i i 

Ih tfdi n 

(fOULlN. fi A [Vr. , M]mh S)fui 

scr lias once rt tamed , \i ntin« it in three 
hjJIablts. i bii> word somt diTue fioni 
the (jihi Him a fiction iii Italy ; that 
tlji and s^oblin is (tmlph and (uhellnu, 
because the childicn of citJier paity weit, 
ten died by tlitir nurses witli the name 
of the otlur but it ap])iars lli.it iljt is 
Welsh, and much older tlian those fac- 
tions. Tihjf ViaIwu i\\(^ p/tantoms o! 
(lit night, and the Oeniianh likewise 
have lon^ had spirits ainonc^ them named 
iioholdi, lumi Inch « might lu 

den\ed.] i 

1. An evil sjurit; a walking «ipiiit; a 
fiiulitful ])liant<)in. 

\njils and nnnistcrs of prate tU tnl us* 

Ih thon .1 sj iril of 1 « ml , » i ^ohhn d i nn d, 
liinig wjlli till < ans li nn in iv n, or fdasts from 
Ik II S/;n/us/) ^ 

'Jo wliuin lh< g tbnn full of wr.dli, rtplv <1, 

\r' t lion til ii ti i\ oi 111 ,^ 1 1 '' Mihon i Pill lost 
Alw ivs, wiiiist 111 is Nonng, in. Hire t<j prcstrvt 
Ills tt mlt r mnnl ft Jill .ill impn ssions iiid notions 
< 1 s^iirifs find oi an^ fearful a]ij^*rcljensions 

in lilt d rk lAhkt 

2. A faiiy ; an elf. 

His sou wasKlfinrl, who overcame 
rhf witkrd ^o66«h»es m hlood^ held , 
but hif IIU was of most renowned fame, 

WIm of all ci 3 stal did Pdtuliea build Spumr 

(jo, ihir/f that they grind the ir joint !> 

\\ till dr\ I onvuisions, shorten up their sinews 
U itli a.,1 d ( r imps Sthakesp. Tempest 

M e 111 turn ilu villxgc rouses up tin fire, I 

tt lull wt 11 uttesU < 1 , and as wt 11 hi Ik V ' d, 

Heart! suk inn p t s the story r lund I homson. 

GOlJ. w.A. [jot), Sax. which likewise sig- 
nifies £^00 d, I’lie s.iriie word passes in 
both senses wuth only accidental varia- 
tions through all theTeutonick dialects.] 

I . The Supreme Being. 

(tod i!» a spiiit, and tiny that worhliu) Inrn niubt 
worship linn in spirit and in tratli. John, iv. 2 J. 

Ood above 

Beal between thec and me. Shake^p Macbeth. 


GOD 

\I1 tlic churches of Gttd are united into one by 
the unity ot discipline and government, h^ virtue 
whereot the samet host ruicthm them all i^euison 
llie Supreme Being, wliuin we call (tod, is ne- 
CfiS.irj, St if « xisti nl, t tern.d, immense, < mni| o- 
Unt, omnisdiiii, and best being, and tiurefoie 
also i licnig w ho is and ought to be estei m< <1 most 
saritd or hoK ^ulu s LtHt/nol 

2. \ false god ; an idol. 

lit that suciitiuth unto any god, ‘^avt unto tin 
LiidonK, he shall be utterly ili slioytd / uul xmi 
A s flu s to wanton hoys art wc to iht gtifk, 

Hu j kill O', ioi tluir spoil bhakesp hin^ I tut 
Stionggud of aims, wlmst lion sttptrc ^wa^s 
J lu fit I /mg JSi (Mill, and JlyptiluMtan s(as, 

Ami Sc V llnaii ( (jJds, and llnaciis Unikr(ojst, 
WluiL st«nidH thy steeds, and thou .iiLhonoiii d 
most DiifUn 

3. Any pci sou or thing deified or too much 
honoured. 

VVhosi ind IS d' sliutliuii, whosi god is tin ir 
belly Pfnl in 

I nil not ]j< ui, 

but oiu ll It s(oiii'> to livi in this dis‘»nise, 

I ) MU ll I on< as U ites a .,eiill« imii , 

\nd ni ikt s a ^ >«Z of sm Ii i < tillion Shaktsp 

To (lOi). v.a. [trout the noun.] To deify ; 
to exalt to divine honours. 

1 ins hist old man 

1 IV d nu above flu iiu isuri of iftllur, 

giddidiiH, indt(d S/it/A( <*/> (ondanus 
Go IK niij). //. ^ [iiod nml i htid ( V tcim 
of spnitii.il relation ; one* lor whom one 
iicc.une sponsor at b.iptism, and prouiist d 
to ‘'CC t ilucatc'd as a Christian. 

(o) DbAi (»n 1 1 Ii. n.\. [god tind dajtghti r.^ 
A girl for wiiom one became sponsor m 
baptism, A term of sjuritual relation. 
Go i)[ji ss. n. s, [fic^in god.] A female 
diMinty 

Hear, naturi , hear' dc'irg<7ddtss, hear i f itliir ' 

tyhaktsp 

A worn III I ftrswore but 1 will prove, 

'I lion tKni_ 1 ^. /d('is, I ti»rsworc not tliei 
IMv vow w !>. I arlliy , thou a he iv nlv love Shah 
) l« t hiVe w iiud in tiu (< m,iJe ni.,h, 
buill 1 > tin gr u Jons ^ol h ■»'« (. knu ne\ , 

J>nl It V t nei ili ii tlu p »w r Drqdtns rablis. 

fn II In'. 5 ( it till Uss bora arost , 

And thus niidaunif 1 '•ji ki . J)/i//</i< hahUs 

Will) til <1 lupfilt I I I .1 npit« 1 pre s( nit d herst ll 
am lu t(i iwilot ^idlt^iit slu was distin,.,uislu d 
hy ill 1 u tid st iiun and siipi nor lu iut\ Idr/is 
Mom si\ wilh lu Id tlu ^ a / fi s> Iran Pope '>()dyi 

(in i>i)F ss LiivL. adj. [godatbb and //At.] 

Jlescmblmo a goddess. 

J iu n k 111 lu vou es fiom till shorr llu.iid 
A iinid amidst llum^<j(d<> hKt ippe n (i l*opr 

GobiATHLii. n. s. [god and Jailui.] 
The ‘‘ponsor at the font. 

Hi ii td <i son h\ iu r, and the king did linn tlie 
hoiun r as to st aid ^^odfuilui to his child liuom 
( onhiindioii, r pKititat ii us i^e of tlu ilniiih, 
transcnlM d from the ap isili s, < onsists in the e luld s 
undcitaking in lus own lunu tlu biptisinal vow , 
and, that lu iiia^ iiioit sohmnlyeiiUr this ohli> 
gation, hmuiiig some * ydfnlhei with him, not 
now, as in baptism, is Ins j r jcuntor Hammomi, 

Gobin.Ai). w. A. [fiornga//.] 

1. Godhliip; deity; dniinty ; divine na- 
ture. It is used both of the idols and 
of the true God. 

]h content 

Your low-laid sun ourgod/irad wdl uplift Shakesp 
At tlu iioi^ mount 

Of beav’n’s high siated lop, ih’ iiupf rial throm 
Of godhead, fix d for evt r firm and sure, 

'riic fillttl pow r Krriv d Miltons Par Lost. 

So may thy godhead be confect. 

So the rcturiiiiig year be bkst. Prior 

2. A deity in person ; a gtnl or goddess. 

Weie your godheads to borrow of men, men 
would forsake the god*. Shukesp. hmon. 


GOD 

Adoring first the genias of the place. 

The nymphs and native godheads yet unknown 

Druden*s /Efh 

Go'dless. adf. [from god.] Without 
sense of duty to God ; aUieistical ; wick- 
ed ; irreligious ; impious. 

Of these two sorts of men, both godlat, the one 
has utterly no knowledge of God, and tbc other 
studies how to persuade themselves that there i* 
no such thing to be known. Hooker 

'1 hat godless crew 

Rehclhoiis Jiiftoa. 

Joi faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Bf gihiless men, and of rebellious tiinea^ 

Jlmi Ins ungrateful country sent, 

J hi ir best Camilius, into banishment Brydan. 

Godlike, adj. [god ond like.] Divine; 
resembling a divinity ; supremely excel- 
lent 

llnis Adam his illustrious guest besought. 

And thus iUc godlike uniicl answer’d nnkf Milton. 

Aliisiiig aim tinu h revolving in his breast. 

How best the mighty woik he might hegni 
Of Saviour to iimnkind, and which way first 
biihlish his god/ifcp ollicc now mature. Milton. 

1 hat priiiCe shall be so wise and godlike, as, by 
cstalihsheii laws oi liberty, to stcure protection 
and encoumgement to the honest industry of marv- 
kind Locke. 

(tO DLING. n. s. [from god.] A little di- 
vinity ; u diminutive god. 

ihy puny rod//7/^4 of inferior race, 

\V hose luimhk, statues are content witli brasB.l>ryd. 

Go'dlin ESS. ?/. *. [from godli/.] 

1. Piety to(xod. 

2. Cieiieral observation of all the duties 
prescribed by religion. 

\ nine and gudlouss of life are required at tlic 
1) inds of the minister of God Hooker. 

Go DLY. adj. [from God.] 

1. Pious Umards God. 

Giant that wo may litreafUr live a gixf/i/, ngh- 
tious, and sober Ilk . Common Player. 

2. (lood; righteoiu.; religious. 

Help, liord, for tlu godly man ceasctli, for the 
I fiiiliiiil fad among tlu elnldrin of imn Ps xn 1. 

1 hr s.'ime ehurcii is really holy in tins woild, in 
nlttioii U) dll godly pirsons euntaincd ni it, a 
rt al infusid sanclitv Pearson 

CjODLy. adv. Piously; riglitcously. By 
analogy it should be godldp, but the 
rejiclition of the syllable is loo harsh. 

lh» apostle St Paul te.uiutli, that everyone 
tn It will lot ^odLy in Chri'.t .Icsus must sulfi r per- 
s( till ion Hirnktr 

(io'dia HEAD. n.s. [from (jood- 

nt -»s ; rigliteoiisiicss. An old word. 

i or this, and many more such outr.ige, 

1 (rave your god In head to asswage 
111 r (iieorous vigour of hiv unglit Spenser 

(lODMoiiinu. w. A [god and OTO/A«r.] 
A woman who lias undertaken spoiisuiii 
in baplihin. A term of spiiitiial rela- 
tion. 

(ioDSHiP. n.s. [from god.] The rank of 
cltfiracter of a god ; (leity ; divinity 
Discoursing large ly on tint theme, 

O'er hills and dales their godships cuim . Prwr 

Go'bson. n. s. [god and Aon.] One for 
whom one has been sponsor at the font. 

What, did my faiUrPs godson seek your life ^ 
lie whom my father named * your Jbdgar ’ Shak 

Go'dw ard. adj. To Godward is toward 
(rod. So we read, Hac Arethvsa tenus, 
for hac tenus Areihusa. 

And such trust have we through Christ to 
(todaaid ii Gar. 

Go'dwit. n.s. [job good, and pita an 
animal.] A bird of jiarticular delicacy. 
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Nor oTtelana nor godwiU crown his ooard. 

Cowley 

Go'dveLD. \ adv, fcomipted from 
Go'dyikld. I God shield or protect.] 
A term of thanks. Now not used. 

Herrin I teach you, 

flow you should bid gndqeld us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble. Macbeth. 

Gokl. a^j, [^olep. Sax.] Yellow. An 
old word. 

Ill iMarcIi at the furthest, dry season or wet. 
Hop roots so well chosen let skilful co sot ; 

The gorier and voungcr, the better I love ; 

W'ell ijutted and jiared, the belter they provc.TW. 

Go'kr. n. s. [from go.] 

1. One that p^oes ; a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together, 
Myself by with u needle, that I might jpiiek 
The goer hack. Hhakesp. Cymhelinv. 

, Such a man 

Might be a copy to these younger times ; 

Which, followed well, would now demonstrate 
theni 

But goers backward. Shakexp. AIFx well. 

Mothing could hurt either of ns so much as the 
intervemni: olhcious impertinence of those go'rs 
between us, whom Kiigland j»rcteud to intiiuaci'"i 
with you, and m lieland to mtnudeies with me. 

Pope to Sn ijt. 

2. A walker ; one that has a pjait or man- 
ner of walkiii^f pfoocl or bad. 

The e»irl was so iar from being a good dancer, 
tiiat he w-as nograeelul goer. Wotten. 

3. The foot. Obsolete. 

A douhle nianfle, cast 
A’thwart his vhmddeis, liis faire gotrs grac’d 
With litteil shoes. Chapman. 

To CiotiGi.K. V. n. To look asquint. 

Inft.uu’d .d\ over with disgrace, 

To he seen h\ hei in such a \duee, 

Whu h m.nU Iniu h.ing his head, and Seoul, 

And wink and ViOggle like an owl. lludihras. 
Nor sighs, iioi groans, nor goggling eves did 
want. hnjdtn. 

CoGGLK-nYKD. fu//. [pccjl ejen, Sax.] 
Sauint-eyed ; not looking strait. 

’Ihey aie clefoiiued, unna'ural, oi l.nnc ; and 
very linsei inly to look upon, cxc< pt to men that 
ht -eyed tlieniselves. Ascham. 

(io'iSfi. n. s. [from ^ 0 .] 

1 . The act of walkinpj. 

When nobles are ilieir taylors tutors. 

No heietieks huint, luit winches suitors, 
iheiieonnstlH tniie, w ho lives to sec t, 

Ili.it sh.ill he ub’d with feet. Shuktsp. 

2. Prep;naney. 

'I he time if deatli has a far greater latitude 
than that of our hirtli ; most women coming, ac- 
cording to then leckoniiig, within the compass 
of a lorlnighl , that is, the twentieth part of 
their gooii; (irew's Cosmal. Sacra. 

3. D(‘par1uro. 

Thy gouiii is not lonely ; with thee goes 
Thy husband ; him to follow thou art bound. 

Milhm. 

G(/i.a. n.s. Thosamc with Cym ATI UM. 

In a cornice the go/a, or cyiualium of the 
corona, the coping, the modillions or dentelli, 
make a noble show. Spectator. 

GOLD. n. s. [jolb, Sax. golvd riches, 
Welsh. It is called gold in our English 
tongue, either of get I, as Scaliger says, 
wl licit is, in Dutch, to shine ; or of an- 
other Dutch word, which is gelten, and 
signifies in Latin valere, in English to 
be of price or value : hence cometh their 
ordinary word gelt, for money. 

Peacham on Dratvitig.] 
1. Geld is the heaviest, the most dense, 
the most simple, the most ductile, and 
Vol.L 
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most fixed of all bodies, not to be in- 
jured cither by air or fire, and seeming 
incorruptible. It is soluble by means of 
sea-salt ; but i.s in jured by no fither salt. 
Gold is frequently found native, and 
very rarely in a state of ore. Pure gold 
is so fixed, that Boerhaave informs us 
of an ounce of it set in the eye of a 
glass furnace for two months, without 
losing a single grain. IJill on FoshUs, 

(laid hath these nututes : griatnessot vieight, 
closeness of parts, fiKulion, pli.-intni'SH or softness, 
immunity fiom rust, aud the colour or tniiture of 
yellow. iWo»r,s A at Ihst. 

Ah t Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 

I'o try if thou he current gold indeed. Shakisp. 

We le.idily say this is gold, and that a silver 
goblet, oily by the dillei 1*111 figuies and roloins 
represented to the eye by the pencil. Locke. 

The ee/f/ fraught vessel which mad ti mpestsfit ,if, 
lie sees now vainly make to his letreat. Drtfdtn. 

2. IMoney. 

Tor me, the gold of France di<i not M*duee, 
Althouuh 1 did admit as a motive 
'J’he sooner to eftict wlial 1 intended. Shuk/sp 
'riioii that so stoutly h.id resisted me, 

(ii\c iiK thy gold, if thou hast any gold ; 

Foi 1 have hoii'iht it with an hundied blows Shak. 

3. It is used for any thing pleasing or 
valuable. So among the ancients 

‘dial an i mum (j tie monsipu aii- 
reos educit in asira. llorace. 

'1 lie king’si a hawcock, and a he.irl of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shakt^^p. ILn \ . 

Gold of l^leasure. n. s. [myagrum.] A 
plant. 

Go'ldbeater. n. s. [gold and Inal.] 
One whose occupation is to beat or 
foliate gold to gild other matter. 

Our gol'UteaU}%, tlunigh, for lh<*ir own ])rolif 
sake, tiu y aie wont to use tliefimst gold they 
can get, yet they seriiph* not to eniplov eoni«*d 
gold , ami that the mmt-masters are wont to jdIo\ 
with lopperor sdvoi, to mak< the coin inmi stiff, 
and less Mil»)eet to h«‘ w.istid by attiitum. Hopli 

Go ldbeater's .S7,7w. n. 's. I'hc intesti- 
inun rectum of tin ox, which goldbeaters 
lay between the leaves of their metal 
m IuIc they beat it, wlicreby the mem- 
brane is reduced thin, and maile lit to 
apply to cuts or small lV»*s]i wounds, as 
is flow the common ])raetice. (^nina/. 

When your gillyllowcrs blow, if they huak the 

)iod, open it willi a iieukuiii* at each division, as 
ow as the (lowei has hmst it, ,uid hind it about 
wilfianairow slip of ge/d/zur'i 1 %*/'//, whiili niois- 
teii with your longue, and it " .li ‘'iick log< tin r. 

Mo}tniur 

Go'ldbodnd. adf. [gold am\ bound.] 
Encompassed with gold. 

Thy air, 

'I’hou other goW/xui III/ brow is like the first. Slink 

Golden, adj. [from gold.] 

1. Made of gold; consisting of g'^ld. 

O would lo (lod that the inrlnsive vot-uj* 

Of goldtn metal, that must round my ’now. 

Were reil hot steel to sear me to the brain. Shak, 
Nine roval knights in equal laiik succeed, 

Each w arrlor mounted on a liery steed 
In golden armour gloiious to behold ; 

I'he rivets of their arms wire nail’d with gidd 

iDryden. 

2. Shining ; bright ; splendid ; resplen- 
dent. 

So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not 
To those fresh inurning drops upon the rose ; 

Nor shines the silvci moon one half so bright 
Through the transparent bosom of the 
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Tis better lo be lowly born 
Than wear a goldrji soirovv. Shakesp. Hen. VJIl 
Heaven’s gq/drii winged herahi late he saw 
To a poor Cidliiean virgin sent. Crci^iaw. 

I’o lurhard yoke you must heieufter bow, 
Howe’er she shines all golnm to you now. Dryd. 

And see the guardian aiiLcIs of the good, 
Keclinnig soft on many a golden cloud. Howe 

3. Yellow; of the colour of gold. 

(iolden russeting hatli a gold coloiiied coat under 

a russet liair, and its flesh of a yellow colour. 

Mortimer. 

4. I'^xccllent ; valuahh*. 

I have bought 

(ioldin opinions from all sort of people, 

Whieh Would hewoiiinow in tlien newest g.oss, 
No‘ t .ist .liule 80 soon. Shakesp. Macbeth 

’I hat veise which they commonly call golden. 
lins two substantives and two adjectives, with a 
verb betwixt tlu'iii to keep the peace. Dryden 
llunce arises that gn/di « rule of dealing with 
others, as we would havi others deal with us. 

Watts. 

5. Happy ; resembling the age of gold. 

JNlaiiy young gentleuu n lloi k lo him every day, 

and fleet the tiiiu carcksbly, as they did* in iht 
I n/f/dii W( lid. Shakfsp 

Ci OLDEN Sa.iijruge. n. s. [chrysople- 
fit urn ] All licrb. 

Go'ldenly. adi\ [i'rom golden.] De- 
lightfully ; splendidly. 

JMy brother Jacques he keeps at school, and re- 
port speaks golduily of his p ofit. 

Shakeyi, Asymi like it. 

Go'ldeincb. n. s. [jolbpinc, Sax.] A 
binging bird, so named from his golden 
colour, lliis is culled in Staffordshire 
a proud tuylor. 

Of snigiiui 111 ds they have limiets, goldfinches, 
rndViocks, Canary -birds, blackbirds, tlirushOM, 
anil divi*is others Cujew. 

\ ■ oidjntcli tliriel saw, with gaudy pride 
Of paimtd pliiiiiLs that liopp’tl from side to side. 

Drifdtn. 

Go'ldi’i M)EK. 71 . s. [gold md find.] 
One who finds gokl. A term ludi- 
crously jipplied to those that empty 
jukes. 

Ills empty paunch that lie might fill, 

III i(‘k\l Ills viUeis ihtougli a quill ; 

I ii'ouih d it jiass’d hetwi'en his grinders, 

Oil li.id been liappy for g(»W/iiu/i)*.s. Siii/f. 

(io Lini AMMEK. n. s. A kind of bird. 

Diet. 

(ioLDiNG. n.s. A bort of apple. Diet. 
Go'ldney. fi.s. A bort of fish, other- 
wise called Gilt hi ad. Diet. 

Go'ldpleasuke. n. s. An herb. Diet. 
f lO LDsizr.. n. s. A glue of a golden 
colour ; glue used by gilders. 

'J'he gum i)f ivy is good to put intoyour^oWriie 
and other colmrs riacham on DraeuAnfi. 

Goldsmith, n. s. [^olb and |nnit, 

1. One who manufactures gold. 

Neither chain nor goldsmith t.ime to me. Shakesp. 

2. A banker; one who keeps money for 
others in his hands. 

gohUmith or scrivener, who takes all your 
fortune to dispose of, whi n In has beforehand re- 
solved to break the following day, does surely 
deserve flic gallows. 

Go'ldylocks. n. s. [coma aurea, Lat.] 
A plant. 

Goll. n. 8. [corrupted, as Skinner 
think. s, from pal or pol, whence pc alban 
to handle or manage.] Hands ; paws ; 
claws. Used in contempt, and obso- 
lete. 
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flie^ not liaiuix, and Mopsa put her golden 
go/Z-iamonsi ffi**ru ; atui hliiul fortune, that saw not 
the ci»l<;ur (if tljciu, gave her the pre-eminenre. 

Sfihiei/. 

CiOMK. w. s. The black grease of a cart- 
wheel. liailnf, 

OOM P I fO'SfS. n, s. A particular form I 
of articulation, 

is tlie ronnoxion of a tooth to ils 
socket. Wiitman. 

G(y J\IJ(>LA, n. ,v. [gondolr^ Fr.] A 
boat much used in \'cnice; a small boat. 

ilc saw did swim 

AJoiit' tie* shojc, US swift as glance of cye^ 

A little l»eilecK<*d liiin 

Willi boiifios and harbours woven cunningly. 

Spenaar. 

In a •:nmlolft were seen together Loren/o and 
his amorous .It ssira. SInikesjK Mirch, oj Venice. 

As w nil gr»/«/e//fs and men, his 
(h)otl exet lit lit t‘ til ' tlukt' of V enice 
Sills 4)111. .luil ci'Cs tlie gul|)h a ^mL^ Vriot'. 

fioMiOLihii. //. A‘. [from go7ir/o/r/.] A 
boatmnti ; one that rows a gondola. 

\ <iin* fail tlaULlitei, 

M r njsportotl with no woise ntir hiMter guard, 

Tut with d ku i\e t.f li H , a Huml(»/iVr, 

Itjtlie gioss elasps i t .1 1 isei\UiUs Moor. ShaKcsp. 

(jtoNi:. part, pniii\ [from go. Sec 7b 

(io.] 

1. Advanced; forward in progress. 

I have known sheep eiired of tJic rot, when 
they have not het n fai gone with it, oiil) by bring 
j)Hl into hiooiiil mils. M<yrtimer. 

M'he oliseivator >s imieli the brisker of the two, 
atul, J think, failher i;e«e of late in lye.s and ini- 
pudenre than liis Ihesh^terian brolheV, Swi/t, 

2. Kuinctl ; undone. 

ile must know ’tis none of voiir d.uiglitcr nor 
tuy sister ; we are gome cbe. 6/ta/v. irnitcr’ii Tali. 

3. Klbt. 

ril tt II tlie story of iny life, 

And the pai tieular acenlents g(»Hf by, 

Sinee 1 came to llnx isle. ShuLxp, Tempest, 

4. Last ; (lej)arted. 

W lien her maatt'rs saw thnt (he hope of their 
gams Was gone, ihe^ cauglit Paul ami Silas 

Art!>, xvi. 19. 

Spee< !* is eonfiued to the living, and imparled 
to oiil v those that are in pie.seiire, and is liansit i,t 
anti f^oiic. iloldi r. 

5. Deal I ; departed Irom life, 

1 motiiM Atloni** deatl and 'jaae Oldham. 

A dog, that has his nose lit id in the v.ipuur, 
loses all signs of life; Init canietl into tlie .nr, or 
thrown into a lake, rec -vers, if not i)ul(e i^onc. 

Adduau on Jtahf. 

Go'm alon. 'hn.s. [g-aw/V/wa//, f'r pun- 
(i O N FA NON. I fajia, Islandick, from 
f^unn a l>attlc, and fani a flag. Mr. 
Lt/t\] An ensign ; a standard. 

Ten thousand ihoiibaml eiisiirus high advanc’d, 
.Standards and i^onjah ns, ’twi\i run and rear, 

Strcdiu in the air. Milton. 

Gonorrhoe'A. w. .y. [y6a(S^ and /lai.j 
A morbid running of venereal hurts. 

HaiUy mummy or stone raumtny grows on the 
tojis of higli rocks ; they powder and boil it in 
milk, and then give it to iiop gortarrhoeat. 

Wootbtxird. 

GOOD. antj. comp, better, superl. b€$t^ 
[job. Sax. gord. Dut.] 

I* i laving, either generally or for any 
particular end, such physical qualities 
as are expected or desired. Not bad ; 
not ill. 

God saw every thu^ that lie had made, and 
behold it was very good. Gen. i. ,S1. 

An universe of death ! which God by curse 
Created evil : fur evil only good. Miltm. 

llcsolv’d 

From on ill cause to draw a good effect. Dryden. 
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Notwithstanding this criticism the verse.) wore 
good. ^ SpecitaUtr. 

A man is no more to be praised upon this ae- 
count, than because he has u regular pidse uiul .i 
giH)d digest io*'. Add non 

All ! ne’er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 

Not in the critick let the man he lost ! 

Good nature and gaoil sense must ever join ; 

I M’o err is human, to forgive, divine. Pope. 

2. Proper; fit; convenient; right; not 
wrong. 

Amongst a man’.s peers a man sfiall be sure of 
famiiUrity, and therefore it isjtffwd a little to keep 
.slate ■ amongst a man's inferiors one shall he 
sure of reverence, and therefore it is good a little 
to hr familiar. Jiacon. 

If you think good, give M.irtius leave. Paeon 
ft was a good time to comply with the impoiiu- 
nity of the gentlemen of Sussex. Clarendon. 

Conducive to liappiness. 

It is not good that the man shoidrl hr alone. 

Gen ii. Id. 

We may as w'ell pretend to obtain the good 
which we want "'11110111 Gml’s assistance, as to 
know what is good for us without his din ciioii. 

Stnul ridge. 

4. Fncorrupt(‘d ; undamaged. 

Ife .ilso li.iileieil away pliiiuhs, that would have 
roll! d in a week, foi nuts, that would last good 
for his eating <i w hole 3 <*ar. Locke. 

5. Wholesome ; salubrious. 

A mail first hmlds a country seat, 

'riiCM liuds the walU not good to cut, Prior. 

6. Medicinal; salutniy. 

'rill* wutei of Nilus is .,weetcr than other waters 
in tasie, and it is execlleut ^eoii for the stone and 
liypocliondriaek mehinclioly. Bacons Nat. Jlist. 

7. Pleasant to tlie taste. 

Eat thou honey, heeause it is good ; and the 
hoiievcoiiib, which is sweet. riov. x\iv. 

Of herbs ami pl.inis some arc good Io e.it law- ; us 
lettuce, endive, and |mrslane. Jiacon s Nal. Hitt. 

H, Complete ; full. 

The Piolcstant subjects of the abbey make iij) 
a good thiid of its people. Addison on lUily. 

9. eyeful ; valuable. 

All iju.ility, that is gttod for any thing, is origl- 
nallv founded upon ineiit. Collier on Envy. 

\\ V di«cif»liiie betimes those other creatures we 
would make useful niuigwd for .soiiiewliat. Lockc. 

10. Sound ; not false ; not fallaeioii.s. 

JJe is irsohed now to shew how sliglil tiie pro- 
pi'siiions werewliicii Lutlai lei go foi j^ood. Atlrr. 

11. Legal ; valid ; rightly claimed nr lield. 

Accoidnigto military custom llie pi.ice wasgood, 
and the lieulenaiit ot the colonel’s company might 
well pretend to (he next vacant captainshii in the 
same regiment. ft'otlon. 

12 (.’onfinned ; attested ; valid. 

Ha’ am I sure slie’s wTong’d? Perhaps ’tis 
malice ! 

Slave, make it clear, make ginnl your accusation. 

Smith. 

13. With as preceding. It ha.s a kind of 
negative or inverted sense ; as good as, 
no better than. 

'J’iierefore sprang there even of one, and him oi 
good ns dead, so many as the stars of the sky in ' 
multitude. lltb. xi. 

14. With as preceding. No worse. 

He sharply rcprovml them us men of no cou- 
rage, whicn, being many times as good us in pos- 
session of the victory, had most cowardly (uiiied 

their hacks upon their enenifes. Knolles. 

The master will be as good us his word, for his 
own business. VEstrange. 

15. Well qualified ; not deficient. 

If they had held their royalties by tliat title, 
eitlter there roust have been but one sovereign 
.)ver them all, or else every father of a family had 
been at good a prince, and had as good a claim to 
royalty as these. Locke. 

Ui. Skilful; ready; dextrous. 

Flatter him it may, 1 confess; as those are 
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generally good at flattering ivho are good for no- 
thing else. Sinah. 

1 make my way wherc-e’er I see iny foe ; 

But you, my lord, urc good at a retreat. Dryden. 

17- Happy; prosperous. 

Behold MOW good and how pleasant it is for bre- 
thuMi to dwell rogetlier in unity. Ps. cxxxiii. 1 
Many good moriows to my imhle lord ! 

— (i£>od moirow, Catesby, you are early stirring. 

Good e’en, neighbours ; 

Good e’en to you all, ginnl e’en to you all. Shak. 
At my window brd g'ood morrow, MiUon. 

Good morrow, Portius ! let us once embrace* 

Adddenu 

18. Honourable. 

They cast to get themselves a name, 
llt'giirilless w'hether good nr evil fume. MiUon. 
Silence, the knave’s lepuie, the whore’s good 
name, 

Tlie onl) honour of the wishing dame. Pope. 

19. C-hearful ; gay. .loitied with any 
words expressing temper of mind. 

They may he of guiid comfoit, and ever go 
ehcerliilly about theii own allairs. 'JMac. xi. 26. 

Quicliless improve.s iiiii» clu'erfuliicss, enough 
to m.ike me just so good humoined as to wish (hat 
woiJd well. Popi. 

20. Considenil)le ; not snuill tliough not 
very grent. 

A good while a.go God made choire that tike 
Gentiles by my mouth should hear the woid. 

Acts, XV. 7. 

The plant imving a great stalk and top, doth 
jirey upon the grass a good way about, by uiawdiig 
tlieuiieeof the eartli from it. Bacon. 

Aiyrtlc and pomegianate, il they be nlanled 
tJiough a space one from llieoHier, will meet. 

Praohnm on Ihauing. 
The king Imrl provided agai)(/ Heel, and a body 
of three tliimsaml foot to he embarked. C/arcjid. 

VVe may suppose a great man\ degrees of little- 
ness and lightness in these eartliy particles, so ns 
many of them might lloat in the aii a good while, 
like exhalations, before I lie^ fell down. Burnet. 

They lield a good share of civil and military 
employments duiing the whole time of the usurp- 
ation. ^ 

21. Elegant; decent; delicate: with 
breeding::. 

If (he eiifick has published nothing but rules 
and ohservuliuiis in ciiticisin, 1 then eousider 
whether there he a pfo[)iiefy und elecii'ce in his 
ihouiihls and woids, ileuinessund flilicacv in his 
rciMdiks, wit and goud-/>rce(/mg n bis i.iillo’-y. 

Addison i> Guardian. 
Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of 
cirtilieial humanity, which is what we expiess by 
the woid good-bi ceding. Addison. 

M’hoso a iioiig till III, who return into their seve- 
ral eoiuitru'.s, are sure to he followed mid iinitHtt'4 
as the gieatcst pal let ns of wit and gmid -breeding. 

Su^t. 

22. Ileal ; serious ; not feigned. 

Love not in geod earnest, noi no (ait er in sjioit 
neither, than with safety of a pure blush thoii 
iiiay’st in honour eouie olV again. Shaketp, 

23. Rich ; of credit ; able to fulfil en- 
gagements. 

Antonio is a good man : my meaning, in saying 
that he is a good'ornu, is to nave you iniderstand 
me that he is sufficient. Shakeep. 

24. Having moral qualities, such as are 
wishetl ; virtuous ; pious ; religious ; ap- 
plied both to persons and actions. Not 
bad; not evil. 

For a good man some would even dare to die, 

Rom\ V. 7. 

I’hc woman hath wronght a good work upon me. 

Matt. 

All man’s works on me, 

Good or not good, ingraft my merit, these 
I Shall perfect, end for these my death 

Wlial re)Vdrd 

' Awaits the |«mI, the'rest what punishment. Afttt. 

B26 
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JTUc onl^ Son of li^t 
In a dark age, against exani^ile 
Against nlluremeiit. MtUon. 

Swell follow him, as shall be regUtred 
Part good, part bad, of had the larger scroll. Milt. 

Grant the bad what happiness tney would, 

One they must want, which is to pass for good. 

Pope. 

Why drew Marseilles' good bisliop purer breath, 
When Nature sicken’d, and each gale was dctitli ^ 

Popi . 

Such was Roscommon, not more learn’d than 
g(HKl, 

With manners gon’rous as his noble blood. Pope. 

No farthei intercourse with hcav'n had he, 

But left good woiks to men of low degree. Uarte. 

2,’>, Kind; soft; benevolent. 

Mutters being so turned in her, that where at 
first liking her luatiners did breed good will, now 
gtmd will became the chief cause of liking hi r 
inaiiiKMs. Sidnttj. 

Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peaee 
andgtnjd will t«)wurd8 men. Luke, ii 11. 

vVilhout good nature man is but a better kind 
of vermin. Bacon. 

Here we are lovM and there w'c love ; 

Good n iture now and passion stilve 

Whi.-li of tlie tw(t should ly* above, 

And laws unto tlie other give. ^ Snekltiir^ 

Tis iio w(»nd{r if that which iiflnrds so liltit 
glory to Ciiul, ha'll no mon goci/ w ill for m<*n 

Decuu of Pitty. 


When you shall sie him, sii, to die loi pits, 
‘'I'were sm h a thing, ’twould so deceive the world, 
"J'would make the people think 3 i)U were na- 
fur’d. Denham. 

To teach him betimes to love and ho good na- 
tuied to others, is to la^ curly the tiiie fouiida- 
tJon of an honest man. I ockc. 

Gno'i SI use aiul good liuturi are never seimrated, 
though tlie ignoiaut world has tlioughl olluiwise 

Di ydi V. 

Afldhilit^, mildin ss, tcnih'rnoss, an<l a wotd 
which I would fain luing hack to its oj'ginal vig- 
intication of viitue, 1 iiuaii geei/ nature, ar<* ol 
daily use. Ihydtn 

'lliis doetiine of Goil’s good will towaids iiu 11, 
tins eomniand id men’s piepoilionahle geod w iJI 
to one another, is in t this the vet) ho<G .ind sul)- 
slanei , this the vu^ spiiit and life of our .S<iMour’s 
w hole iiislitiilion ^piatl. 

It was his greatest pleasure to spread Ins lieal- 
1114 winps o\er e\er> pliee, and to make e\ti\ 
one sensible of Ins ‘^oin/ will to ui tkind. 

How could ^ou i hidi the soiing good natm'd , 
prince. 

And dnve linn from you w iih so sfei 11 an aii •' 
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Hy'*. F.'ivoiiniblt* ; lovinir. 

Hut (he nuMi wiie \ei\ pood unto and wi 
were not hint. ' 1 > nu x\\ ! > 

l'nil> (ioil is good to Israel, even to sueh a aie 
ol a clean he irt Ps. Kxiii. 1 

You have L'ood lememlirance of 11 s alwa> s, <h - 
suing gtiutl> to s< e ns, ns we also to see vm. 

1 r/u'^s. Ill d 

This idea must neiessanl^ be adeipi.iie, hei.n 
leferred to nothing else Imt itsiP, noi nunh' ii\ 
an\ other origin il but tlie good Iikm ' and will of 
him tlial fiist made this r nninnation. I oekf . 

27 . ( Vniipnnionable ; sociable ; merry. 
Often used ironical ly. 

Though lie did not diaw the gaoJ fellows to him 
b^ iliinKiiig, \et he i<it well. Clauudon 

Not being peimittidto drink without eating, 
will pievent the eustoiu of liaving the cup often 
at hi** Host: ; a daiigeiou.s beginning and prepara- 
tion t ) giu>d fellowship. LtH'ke, 

It was well known, that Sir Roger bad been a 
fiM.iw, ill bis \ oath. Arfmthnot. 

2H. It iis soiiietiines u^ed as an epithet of 
sli/rht (‘onteinpt, iinplydn^tr a kind of 
neg:ulive virtue or bare freedom from ill. 

^ l\Jy gtHhi man, as far from ji aIoiis\ as \ .im fiom 
giving liim euase. Shah Mi try P'tves of Winds. 

She fi id left the good man at hoiiu, and hiouglit 
ttwa\ hergdUnt. Addts^m's ^^pivtaior 

2[h In a liulicrou.s sense. 


Ai for all other good women that love to do but 
jitlle work, how handsome itb to lontethenwelves 
in tlie siiushiue, they that have been but a while 
ill Ireland cun well wiitiess. Spetuer. 

Hearty ; earnest ; not dubious. 

He, that saw the lime fit for the delivery he in- 
tended, called unto us to follow h m, which we 
both, bound by oath, and willing by good will, 
obeyed. Sidney. 

'I^lte good will of the nation to the present war 
has been since but loo much exjvcrieiiced by the 
suecessi s that have attended it. 7Vmp/c. 

CuhhI will, she said, my want of strength supplies; 
And diligence shall give what age domes. 

Drydfti. 

31 . In ^ood time. Not too fast. 

in good time, replies another, yon have heard 
tlieiii dispute against a vacuum in Uit scliools. 

Collier. 

32. In ^ood faith. Really; seriously. 

What, must 1 hold a candle to my sliunies ? 
They in themselves, good sooth, arc too too light. 

Shnkesp, 

33. Cood [To make.] To keep ; to nmin- 
tiiin ; not to gfive up ; not to abandon. 

Time dn d upon (!u* place all the elm flain*., all 
making good the fight witliout any grouml given. 

BacmsHtiiy Ml. 

He fiiiced iheiii to leliie in spite of their dia- 
goons, winch were placed theie to make pimd their 
letieat, Llaundon. 

Smro we claim a proper interest above others in 
the pre-eminent rights of the household of faith, 
tin ii Ui make gootl Ihai claim, we are ohligcil above 
olln rs to confojin to the proper inaiim is and vir- 
tues that helong to tins liousnold. S/noii. 

Jle witliout fear a daiigeious wai pursues ; 

As lioiiour made him fust the danger ciiuse, 

So still he makes it good on vnlue’s s( me. Uryden. 

3i. (tood [To make.] To confinn ; to 
ostabli.sh. 

J faither will maintain 

I’pmi his l>4id life to make all this good. Shaketp. 

'{'a ntaki gaa/i this evplicalion ot the artkie, u 
will heincessaiv to piovn* tlnit the < inin it, wlnih 
oui h n loiii foiiruled and tiie aposth's g.iilu ieil,was 
ton ct ive a constant ami }terpe(ual accession J‘eai . 

'1 hese propositittns I shall endeavour to make 
go*>d. Smalridgi 

35. (rood [To make.] To piTfonn. 

V\ liiie shf so f ir extemis hi r g ai 0 , 

Site waAtsluif ga»*d tin piomiseot In 1 face II alitr. 

3(». (lood [To make.] To .supply. 

1 »erv dislincl being has soiin*whal peenli »i to 
ilM'If, \o make good in one ciu 'imstaiice w h it n 
wants ill anotiui. /// sOe/igt. 

71. S. 

I. 'riuit xvhicli physically contributes to 
hapj)iiuss; benefit; advantage; the con - 
tr.irx to evil or iiiisi*ry. 

I It ai tie* empv ror means n<» _oo / 1 > ns S/i d 

l/Cl iin pla\ tin' Inai too I roai, llnit I 
vv 1< do anv m’nrt’'||Meart good to In 11 me Shakt^p 

He wav'd 1 mil iTereiilly ’twi\» them, doing m 1 - 
tl.ii pood noi haim. Shnkisp. Couolanu'^. 

l.o\e wiih f<Mr the mils tnnl, 

Morcifnl over all hi> woiks, willi tood 

Still overemiiing evil. HJtllon. 

(rod isahoin sleep, and ditams adv isc, 

\\ hieli he liatli sent piopitious, soiuegieat ;ood 
I’lesagiiig. i\lillon. 

Nat me in ni.nrs heart her laws <loth p 'ii, 
Pieseiibing tuilli to wil, and good to v>ill. Ihniis. 

The lessening or esc .♦ping ol evil is to be rec- 
koned under the notion of good . tlie lessening or 
loss of good is to be reckoned under the luilimi of 
evil 11 dkim. 

7’liis caution will hove also this good in it, that it 
will put them iipon considering, and teach them live 
necessit y of exanihiing more than they do. Locke. 

OikhI is wiint is apt to cause or increase pleasure, 
01 diminish pain in us , 01 else to procuie or jire- 
seiveus III the possession of any olln r gaad, 01 
ali'-eucc ot any evil. LiK'ke. 

Refuse to leave thy destin’d i barge too soon, 
And for the church's good defer ihx own Pi tor 


Works may have more w'it than does them good. 
As borlies perish through excess of blood, rofie. 

A thirst after truth, and a desiie of good, aie 
principles which still act with a great and uiiiver- 
sul force, ^ Rogers. 

2 . Prtisi)erily ; mlvanceraent. 

If he had emploj/’d 

Those exccdlent gifts of toiiune and of nature 
Pnto the good, not rum of the slate. Ben Jonson. 

3. Karnest; not jest. 

’1 he good woman never died after this, ’till she 
came to die for good and all. L'Fstmngo 

4. Nloral qualities^ such as are de.sirahle , 
virtue ; righteousness ; piety ; the con- 
trary H) wickedness. 

Depart fiom evil, and dogoial. Ps. xxxiv. 14 

Not only carnal good fiom evil does not justifv , 
but no good, no not a purposed good, can make 
evil good. Uolydaif. 

U sons, like one of us is Man become. 

To know both gmi ami evil, since liis taste 
Of (hat (iefrmli d fi lilt ; hut let him boast 
His know lodge of good lost, .Old evil got; 
Jla[),'ior liad it suffic’d him to have known 
(iiHid by itself, and evil iiol at all. Milton. 

Piiijdy of all goad, wlu lein consists 
Woiihin’s domeslick honour, and chief praise. 

Milton. 

D.y gi*od, 1 question not Imt good, morally so 
callt'd luiniim hnnthliini, ought, clneily at least, to 
be undeistood , and that tlu groil of jiiofil or plea- 
sure tlie ho/i am ulili, or jucundiim, hardly come 
into any account heie. South, 

Nm hohls this earth a more deserving kn ght 
Foi virtue, valmii, ami for iiolih- blood, 

I'liilli, hmionr, all that is 1 o./ipii/’il in good. Dry. 

5. (jood placed niter had, with tf.v, seems 
a substantive ; but the c\])res.sion is, I 
think, vicious; and good is rather an 
adj(*(‘tive ellij>tically u.sed, or it may be 
con.sidcred as adverbial. Sec Good, adi\ 

The pilot must intend some port before he steers 
his course, or he had as good leave his vessl’l to 
the diKctionof the winds, and the government 
of the vvavcij. South, 

\V ithoiit good nature and gratitude, men had os 
good live HI n wilderness as in a society. L’Lstr. 

Goon. ade. 

1 . Well ; not ill ; not amiss. 

2 . A 9 good. N o worse . 

\\ as I to have never parted from thy side, 
.-1sg,'i>d have glow a iheio still a likless rib. Milt. 

Say s the L ackww to the li.iwk, i lad yon not a* 
gutiil h.iv L heou eating w onus now ai pigi oils 

/// drnngi. 

Good. i 7 thrjrefioft. Well! right! It 
sometimes use d iroiiically\ 

(iOOD-OONDI riON M). f/f/J. Millioutill 
(|ualitics or symjilorns IKeil both o. 
ihingN and })er.sons, but not cli*gnnlly\ 
snrgt on dilates an abscess of any kind by 
injeLtioiis, wflu n ilie pns is good-condiiioiied. Shuiy. 

Good-now. inierjtction. 1 

1. In good time; a la bonne heure. 'A 
gentle exclamation of intreaty. It is 
now a low word. 

Good-now, sit down, and tell me, he that knows. 
Why this same waieli ^ Shakesp. Hamlet. 

2. A soft exclamation t)f wonder. 

Good-now, good-now, how your devotionsrjnmp 

with mine I Dryden. 

Goo'dliness. w. s. [from goodly.] 
Beauty ; grace ; elegance. 

She sung this song with a voice no less henuli- 
ful to his ears, than Tier geiW/me*? was full of har- 
mony to his exes. Sidney. 

'I'he stateliness of liouses, the giW/mmof tree^. 
wlien we behold tlu in, delightetli the eye. Hooker, 

Goo dly, adj. [Irom 

1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; splendid. 
Now little in use. , 
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A prince of a goodly aspect, and the more goodh 
hj e grave maji sty, wherewiih his mind din deck 
his outwuid graces. Sidney. 

A goodly city is this Anitum. Sliaketp* Coriola. 
Patience and sorrow strove 
Which should express her goodliegt ; you have seen 
Sunshine and ruin at oiite. Her smiles iiiid tears 
Wert* like a wetter Mav. Shakrsp. King Lear. 

Here from gracious England have 1 oiler 
0( goodly thousands, Shakisg. Maeheih. 

lE&becca took gmMily raiment of lur eldest son 
Esau, and put tlieni upon Jacob. Gen xwii. 1^. 

There was not among the children of Israel a 
goodlier person than he. liS«m ix. 52. 

Botl) ^onM*r tlieii they were ; of stature more ; 
And ail "their formes, much goodlier then before 

Chapman. 

He had not made them any recompence for 
their goodly houses and olive gardens, desf routed 
in the former wars. Knollts. 

The goodlic.st man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her dauedUers Kve. Milton. 

Of the fourth Kdward was his noble sung ; 
Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful, and 

Not long since walking in the field, 

My nurse and 1, we there bthcld 
A gOiHlty fruit, which, tempting me, 

I would have ])Im.k’(l. Waller. 

IIow full of ornament is all I view 
In all its purls ! and seems as beautiful as new : 

O goodly Older d work ’ () power divine ! 

Or thee I am, and wliat I am is thine ! Dryden. 

Ills eldest horn, a goodly youth to view, 
Exccll’d the rest in slmpe and outwaid shew ; 

, Fair, tall, his limbs with due projiortion join’d. 
But of a heavj , dull, degen’rate mind. Dryd. 

2. Bulky; swelling; affectedly turbid. 

Hound as a globe, and liquor’d eveiy clunk, 

Goodly and great he sails behind his link. Vryd. 

3. Happy ; desirable ; gfay. 

England was a peaeeahie kingdom, and hut 
lately inui’d to the mild and goad/i/ govern m(>nt 
of the Confessor. Spenser. 

We ha\e iiiany goodly d'lys to s>ce. Shahesjt. 

Goo'dly. adv. Excellently. Obsolete. 

Theie Alma, like a viigiiKpuen most bright, 
Doth fionrish in all beauty excellent , 

And to her guests doth bounteous banquet dight, 
Attempered goodly well for licalth and for delight. 

Spenser. 

Goo'dlyhooi). II. s. [from goodfy*] 
Grace ; goodness. Obsolete. 

But mote ihy eoodlyhood forgise it me, 

To meet w hich of the gods I shall thee name. 

Spenser. 

Goo'dman. n. s. [from good and wan.] 

1. A slight appellation of civility ; gene- 
rally ironical. 

How now, what’s the matter ? part— — • 

—With sou, goodmun boy, if tou please. 

Come, I’ll flesh ye. Shuketp. King T ear. 

2. A rustick term of compliment ; gaffer. 
Nay, hear you, goodman del vcr. Shak. Hamlet. 
But see the sun-neaius bright to labour warn, 

And gild tlic tllitcli of goodman Hodge’s barn. Gay. 
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'Jliere's no goodnem In thy face. Shaketp. 

There is a general, or natural gopanm in crea- 
tures, and a more special or moraTgoodneit. 

Perkins. 

The goodnem of every thing is measured by its 
end mid use, and that** the best tiling which serves 
the best end and purpose. I'illotson 

All made ve^ particular relations of the 
strength of the Scots army, the excellent disci 
pline that was observed in it, and the goodness of 
the men. Clarendon. 

Nobody can say, that tobacco of the same 
goodness is risen in respect of itself : one pound 
of tiic same goodness will never exchange for a 
pound and a quarter of tlic same goodness. Locke, 

Goods, n. t. [from good.] 

X. Moveables in a house. 

That giv’st to such a guest 
As my poor seife, of all ihy goods the best. 

Chapman, 

2. Personal or moveable estate. 

That a writ be sued against you. 

To forfeit all your lands, tencmentH, 

Castles, and whatsoever, idiakesp. Henry VIII. 

'rhis hindeis nothing the proceedings of the 
civil courts, which lespect the teniporul })unish- 
inent upon ho<ly and goods. Lesley. 

3. Wares; fi eight; merchandise. 


Her majesty, when the goods of our English 
merchants were altached by the duke of Alva, 
ariesled likewise the goods of the low Dutch here 
in Kiigland. Ha/cig/i’s Lssays. 

S.ilce, that scorn’d all power and laws of men. 
Goods with their owncis hurrying to their den. 

Tl'a//cr. 

Gdo'dy. n. s, [corrupted from good 
wife.] A low term of civility used to 
mean persons. 

Soil, giw/y slice then said tlie fox, not so ; 
Unto the king so lash you may not go. JInhhert. 

Swarm’ll on a rotten stick the bees I spy’d. 
Winch eist 1 .saw when ^oody Dobson dy’d. Cay. 

Plain gifody w'ould no longer down j 
M’was madain in her giogram gown Swift. 

Goody SHIP. n. s. [from The 

quality of goody. Ludicrous. 

The more si-arne for her goodyship, 

To gi\e so near afriend the slip. Htidihras. 

GOOSE. n.H. plural gf riff, [gop. Sax. 
goes, Dut. gawc, Erse, sing, gewry^ 
plural.] 

1 . A large watcT fowl proverbially noted, 
I know not why, for foolishness. 

I’liou Cl cam-faced lown, 

Whore thou that goose look ^ Shak. Macbeth, 
jc.jJav’’ 


Snijt. 

Desir- 


Lnd gild tlie tllitch of goodman H 
Ola goodman Dobson of the green, 

Be9ieinbers he tk0 trees ha.s seen. 

Goo'dness. tu $. [from 
able qualities either moral or ^physical ; 
kindness ; favour. 

If for any thing he loved greatneBlIt was be- 
cause therein he might exercise liis goodness. SSda. 

There is ni all things an appetite or desi|e, 
whereby they incline to something which twy 
may be ; all which perfections arc contained un- 
der the general name of goodness. Hooker. 

’ All gomineu 

Is poUon to tby stomach. 

—Yes, that geridness 

Of gleaning all the land’s wealth into one, 

Into your own bands, cardinal, by extortion: 
I'he goodness of your intercepted packets 
You writ to the pope against tlic king ; your 
goodness, 

foce you provoke me, shall be most notorious. 

Kkakesp. 


Since 1 plucktger4e,j;la\’d truuiit,un(lw hijit top, 
1 knew not what ’twas to* be beaten till lately. 

i^hukesp, 

Birds most easy to be drawn arc waterfowl ; as 
the and swan. Peacham on Drawing 

Noi watchful dogs, nor tlic more wakeful gme, 
Disturb with nightly noise the sarred pcuc<*. Dry. 

2. A taylor’s smoothing Jlro. 

Come ill, tailor : here you may roast your goose. 

Shakesp, 

Go'osebjjrry. n. s. [goose and berry, 
because eaten with young geese as 
sauce.] A berry and tree. The species 
are, 1 . The common gooseberry. 2. I'he 
large manured gooseberry. 3. The red 
hairy gooseberry. 4. The large white 
Dutch gooseberry. 5, The large amber 
gooseberry. 6. The large green goose- 
berry. 7. The large red gooseberry. 
8, The yellow-leaved gooseberry. 0. 
T^e Ariped-leaved gooseberry. Miller. 

August has upon bis arm » basket of all man- 
ner of ripe fruiU j as pears, plums, apples, goose- 
berries. Peacham, 

Upon a gooseberry bush a snail I found ; , 

For always smUls near sr^eetett fruit abound. I 

Gdy.\ 
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Go'osbcaf. 9i« r. [ftem goers and 
A silly person. 

Go'osbfoot* n.g. [chenopodium.] Wild 
orach. Miller. 

Go'obeorass. n. $. Clivers; an herb. 

Ooosegrass, or wild tansy, is a weed that strong 
clays are very subject to. Moriimar. 

GOllBELL I . n. s. [from ^op dung, and 
belly, according to <S/rsitfBiT and Junka. 
It may perhaps come from gor, Welsh, 
beyond, too much ; or^ as seems to me 
more likely, may be contracted from 
gormand, or gorman^s belly ^ the belly 
of a glutton.] A big paunch ; a swell- 
ing belly. A term of reproach for a fat 
man. 

Go'rbellied. adj. [ftorngorbelly.] Fat; 
bigbellied ; having swelling paunches. 

Ilangye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? 
Nu, yc fat chuflfs, 1 would your store were here. 

^httkesp. 

Gord. n. 8. An instrument of gaming, 
as appears from JOeawnont and Fiet- 
cher. Warhurlon. 

Thy dry bones can reach at nothing nciw, hut 
gords and ninepins. Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Let vultures gripe thy guts ; for gords and FuU 
hain holds. Shakesp. 

GOREl n. s. [xopc, Sax. gor, Welsh, 
sanious matter.] 

1. Blood effused from the body. 

A griesly wound, 

From which forth gush’d a stream of gore blood 
thick, 

That all her goodly garment stain’d around, 

And into a deep sanguine dy’d Uie grassy ground. 

Spenser. 

Another’s crimes the ^outh unliappy bore. 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltless gore. 

Dryden. 

» Blood clotted or congealed. 

The bloody fact 

Will be aveng’d ; though here thou see him die, 
Rolling in dust and gore. Miltons Par. Ismk 
His horrid beard and knotted tres.ses stood 
StitF with his gore, and all his wounds inn blood. 

Denham 

To Gore. v.a. [gebepian. Sax.] 

. To stab ; to pierce. 

Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if 1 begor’a with Mowbray’s spear. 

Shahesp. 

No weaker lion’s by a stronger slain ; 

Nor from his larger tusks the forest hoar 
Commission takes his brother swine to gore. Tate. 

For arms his men long pikes and jav lius bore. 
And poles with puiiited steel their toes in battk 
gore. Dryden 

, To })ierce with a horn. 

Some toss’d, some gor’d, some trampling down 
he kill’d. Dryden. 

He idly butting, feigns 

His rival gor’d in every knotty trunk. Thom. Spring. 

GOlKiE. n.8. [gorge, Fr.] 

1. The throat ; the swallow. 

llicre were birds also made so finely, that they 
(lid not only deceive the sight with tiieir figures, 
but tlie hearing with their songs, which the watry 
instruments did make their gorge deliver. Sidney 
And now how abhorred hi my imagination it is ’ 
my gorge rises at it. Shahesp. HamkL 

i^r delicate tenderness will find itself abused, 
begin to iieave the gorge, disrelish and abhor the 
Moor. Shahesp. Othelka. 

That which is gorged or swallowed. 
Not in use. 

And all the way, most like a brutish beait. 

He spewed up his gorge, that all did hii njote rt. 

To Gorge, v. n. [gorger, Fr.** 
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1. To fill up to the threat; to glut; to 
eatiate. 

Being with his pieienee lilatted, gorg’d, and 
tul. Shatesp. 

H« tbit m«ke« his generation messes* 

To his appetite. Skakesp. King I^ar» 

Oargc with my blood thy barbarous apjj^^ 

I dosire that they will not gorge the lion citlier 
with nonsense or obscenity . Axldiion, 

Nor would his slaughter'd army iiuw have Iain 
On Africk’s sands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
Togorgethe wolves and vultures of Numidia. Adti. 

Tne giant, gorged with flesh and wine, and blo<id 
XAy stretch'aat length, and snoringin ins dcn.Add 

2. To swallow : as, the Jish has g<irged 
the hook. 

Go'rged. adj. [from gorge.] Having a 
gorge or throat. 

Look up a height, the shrill gorg'd lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard, Shakap. 

GO'RGEOUS. ad[f. [gorgias, old Fr. 
Skinner.] Fine ; splendid ; glittering 1 n 
various colours ; showy ; magnificent. 

O, that deceit should dwell 
111 such a gargeout palace ! Shak. Komeo and Juliet. 

As full of spirit as the month of May, 

And gorgeous as the sun at Midsummer. Shakesp. 

He bad them look upon themselves and upon 
their enemies, themselves dreadful, their enemies 
go^eoui and brave, ^ Hayward. 

The gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Pours on her kings harbaric pearl and gold. Milt. 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of sovereign swuy, 
The two contending prince s make their way. Dry. 

•Go'rgeously. adv. [from gorgeous,] 
Splendidly ; magnificently ; finely. 

The duke, one solemn day, gorgeoiibly clad in 
m suit all over spread with diamunds, lost one of 
them of good value. Wotton. 

Go'roeousness. n. s. [from gorgeous.] 
Splendour; magnificence; show. 

Go'rget. n. 8 . [from gorge,] The piece 
of armour that defends the throat. 

He with a palsy fumbling on his gorget, 

Shakes in ana out the rivet. Shah. Trml. and Cren. 

He did oftentimes spend the night in the church 
nioiie praying, his headpiece, gorgtt, and I'aunt- 
lets lying oy him. ^ Kuolles. 

See how his gorget peers above liis gown. 

To tell the peo^e in what danger he was. Ji. Jons. 

About his neck a threefold gorget, 

As rough as trebled leathern target. Iludibras. 

Go'roon. fi. s. [yo^f.] A monster with 
snaky hairs, of which the sight turned 
the beholders to stone ; any thing ugly 
or horrid. 

Gergons and hydras, and chyineras dire. Milt, 

Why did’st thou not encounter man for man, 
And try the virtue of that gargon face 
To stare me into stature. Dryden, 

GO'RMAND. It. s. [gourmand^ Fr.] A 
greedy eater; a ravenous luxurious 
feeder. 

To Go'rmakdize. V. ft. [from gormand.] 
To eat greedily ; to feed ravenously. 
Gormandi'zbr. n. s. [from the verb.] 
A voracious eater. 

Gorsb. n.9. [softf. Sax.] Furz; a 
thick prickly uirub that bears yellow 
flowers in Winter. 

Gory. aJ(j. [from gore.] 

1* Covered with congealed blood. 

When two boars with rankliiis malice met, 
Thetr gory sides the fresh wounds fiercely fret. { 

Spenser. 

Why do*st thou shake thy gory locks at me ? 
Thou can*st not say I did it. Shakem. Macbeth. 

f. Bloody ;murtnerou8; fatal. Not in use. 


G O S 

I'he obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory eiiiuiatiou 'twist us twain. Shakesp, 

Go'shawk. n. 8. [gor goose, and Jyapoc 
a hawk.] A hawk of a large kind. 

Such dread his awful visage on them cast ; 

So seem poor doves nt goshawks sight aghast. Fahf. 

Go'slino. It. 8. [from goose,] 

1 . A young goose ; a goose not yet fUll 
grown. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling so like a 
fool, as if you were hipshot? says the goose to 
her gosling. T* Estrange. 

^tufc hath inirtructed even a brood of goslings 
to slick together, while the kite is hovering over 
their heads. Swift. 

* 2 . A katkin on nut-trees and pines. 

GO'SPEL. n. s. feobey f pel, or God's 
or good tidings ; ivmyysMss ; soskei, skeai 
smeh, happy tidings, Erse.] 

1 . God’s work ; the holy book of the 
Christian revelation. 

Tims may the giMfjwl to the rising sun. 

Be spread, and flourish wlierc il lirsi begun. Wall. 

All the deciees where<’f Snipture treateth are 
conditionatc, receiving Christ as the goKprl oilers 
him, as Lord and Saviour; tliefoinier,as wi II as the 
latter, being the conditinn of 8cripture>election, 
and the rejecting or not receiving him thus, tJie 
condition of the scripture-rej>robation. Hamm. 

How is a good Christian animated and cheered 
by a stedfast belief of the promises of the gospel. 

Bentley. 

2. Divinity; theology. 

7(0 Gospel. v,n. [from the noun.] To 

fill with sentiments of religion. This 
vrord in Shakespeare^ in whom alone I 
have found it, is used, though so vene- 
rable in itself, with some degree of irony : 
I suppose from the gospellers, who had 
long been held in contempt. 

Are you so gospeWd 

To pra^^ for this good man, and for Ins issue, 

’ e gn 
^akesp. 

Go'speller. n, s. [from gospel,] A 
name of the frllowers of Wickliffe, who 
first attempted a reformation from 
popery, given them by the Papists in 
reproach, from their professing to fol- 
low and preach only the gospel. 

These gospellers have had their golden days, 
Have trodden down our holy Roman faith, tiowr, 

Go'ssamer. n, s, [gossipium, low Lat.] 
The down of plants ; the long white cob- 
webs which fly in the air in calm sunny 
weather, especially about the time of 
Autumn. Hanmer. 

A lover may bestride the gossamonr. 

That idles in the wanton Summer air. 

And yet not fall, so light is vanity. Shakesp. 

Four nimble knats the horses were, 

Their harnesses of gossamere. Drayton*s Nymphid. 

The filmy gossamer now flits no more. 

Nor halcyons bask on the short sunny shore. Dry, 

GO'SSIP. n,s. [from 30b, andyyb, re- 
lation, affinity. Sax.] 

1 . One who answers for the child in bap- 
tism. 

Go to a gossip* s feast and gaude with me. 

After 80 long grief such nativity. Sb d k iftp* 

At the christening of George duke of Claifitce, 
who was bom in the Castle of Dublin, he aaiade 
both the earl of Kildare and the earl of Ormond 
his gopsps, Davies on Mand, 

2 . A tippling companion. 

And sometimes lurk I in a gosdp*s bowl, 

In very likeness *)f a roasted crab, 

And when she drinks against her lips I bob. Shah, 


GOV 

$. One who runs about tattling, like 
women at a lying-in. 

To do the ofllce of a neighbour, 

And be a gossip at his labour. Hmdsbras 

'Tis sung in ev’ry street, 

The common chat of gmips wlieu they meet. Dry 

To Go'ssiP. V, n. [from the noun.] 

1. To chat ; to prate ; to be merry. 

Go to a spissip*s feast and gaudu with me, 

— Witli air my heart I’ll gouip at this feast. S/iak. 

His motlier was a vutress of my order, 

And, ill the spiced Indian air by night. 

Full often hath she gossipi by my side. Shuketp. 

The market and exchange must be left to their 
own ways of tidking ; and gossipings not be robbed 
of their nncieiit privilege. Locke. 

He gives biiiisclf up to an idle gossiping conver- 
sation. Late. 

2. 'J'o be a pot-companion. 

Mot met with fortune, other than at feast, 

Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gitssijnng. Shak. 
Go'ssipred. n,s. [gossipri/ from gossip,] 

Cuasipred or conijiaternity, by the canon law, is 
a spiritual aflinity ; and the juror, tliut was gossip 
to either of the parties, mi«'ht, in former times, 
have been challenged an not indillerent. Davies. 

G OUSTING, n.s, [ruhiaJ] An herb. Ains, 
Got. prep, [from the verb gef.] 

Titus Lurtius writes, they fou^it together ; but 
Aufidius got oiT. Shakesp, Cm'iolunus. 

If you nave strength Achilles' arms to bear, 
Though foul Thersites got thee, thou slialt be 
Lov’d and esteem’d. ^ DrydeiisJuiH^utl. 

These regions and this realm my wars have got, 
This mournful eiiifdre is the laser's lot. Dryden. 

When they began to reason about the means 
how the sea got thither, and away back again, 
there they wete presently in the dark. 

Woodward*s Nat. Hist. 

Got. part, pass, of get. 

Solyman commended tlicm for their valour in 
their evil Imps, in a jilot so well by them laid, 
more than he did the victory of others got by good 
fortune, not grounded upon any good reason. 

K miles. 

A gentle persuasion in reasoning, when the first 
point of subroissiou lu your will is got, will most 
times do. Locke. 

If he behaves himself so when he depends on 
us for his daily bread, can any man say what he 
Svill do when he is got above the world ? Arbuth. 

'Diuu wert from iEtim’s burning entrails tom, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 

Pope, 

Go'tten. part. pass, of get. 

W^isHoni cannot he gotten for gold. Job, xxyiiiwl5. 

Few ot tnem, wlien they are gotten into an 
office, apply their thoughts to the execution of it. 

Goud. ft. 8. Woad ; a plant. I)ict, 
Gove. n. s. A mow. Tusser. 

To Gove. v . 11. To mow; to put in a 
gove, goff, or mow. An old word. 

Load safe, carry lionie, follow filir, 

Gove just ill Uie bam, it if out of d^pair. After. 

To GO'VERN. . a. [gouoemtr^ Fr. 
guberno, Lzt] 

1. To rule as a duef magistrate. 

Tkismoouvenience is more hard to be redressed 

Id tho governor than the governed; as a malady 
Id a imal part is more incurable than in an ex- 
tonud. Spenser on Ireland. 

Slaves to our passions we become, and then 
It CTOws impossible to govern men. Waller. 

2 . To regulate ; to influence ; to direct. 

1 am at present against war, though it puts tlm 
power into my hanas, and though such liirbuJent 
and naughty spirits as you are, govern all things 
in times of peace. Davenant. 

The chief point, which he is to carry always 
in his eye, and by which he is to govern all )iis 
counsels, designs, and actions. Atterbury 

3. To manage ; to restrain. 

Go after her, she’s desperate ; govern her. Shak 
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4. [In grammar.] To have force with re- 

‘ gard to iyntait ; amo^ovema the ac- 
cusative case. * 1 ^ 

Listen, clnidren. unto me, 

And let this your lessen be, 

111 our language evermore 

Words that govern go before. Maugrr'$Fr. Oram. 

5. To pilot ; to regulate tlie motions of a 
ship. * 

7bGa'VERN. V. n. To keep superiority ; 
to behave with haughtiness. 

By that rule, 

Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad counsel, tliat you still may govern. 

Dryden. 

Governable. [from govern.] Sub- 
mis.<<ivc to authority ; subject to rule ; 
obedient; manageable. 

The flexibleiiess of the former part of a man’s 
age, not yet grown up to be headstrong, makes 
it more gooemabU and safe. Locke, i 

Governance, n. s, [from gorrrw.] 

1. Government; rule; management. 

Jonathan took tlie governance upon him at tliat 

time, and rose up instead of his brother Judas. 

1 Mac. ix. 31. 

2. Controul, as that of a guardian. 

Me he knew not, neither Ins own ill, ^ 

’Till diruugh wise handling, and fair gaven^nre, 

1 him recurred to a better will. Spenstr. 

What • sliall king Henry be a pupil still. 

Under the surly U losler’a jj»ouemanfC ? Shake^. 

3. Behaviour ; manners. Obsolete 

He likest is to fall into mischance ^ 

That is legurdlcss of his governance. Spenser. 


GOV 

ture of govemmeni, that theitt nmit he in each |Go'l7J£RS8 
particular form of it an absolute unUmited^wer. I y 


G o w 

O'VJBRBS. n. t. |>^e. Fr. a camp 
taroU'] Tt|e FrAicSViseaw. 'MammeC. 


Where any one person or body of meh seiae IGOURD. ft. f. [gouki^rdes Fr.] 


jnto-their hwd. tl.e po wer in the there i. A plant. TSe fruit of ao^ species 

tion of one. ^ ^ Smfi- shaped. Miller. 

3. Administration of publick affiiirs, But 1 will haste, and from each hough and bfake. 

Safety and equal government are things Each plant and juiciest gourd, win pluck such 

Which subjects make as happy as their kings. dioice* / ’ * * C* 

Wilier. lo eijiertaiii our angel-guest# Uiltm'sPmr. Lost. 
Those governments which curb not evils, ckuse ; OouM seeds abound so much in oH^ that a 
And a rich knave’s a libel on our laws. Young. iyfvat and pleasant bne may be drawn from tbedce 

4. Regularity of behaviour. Not in use. by CTpre.»ion j they «re of ^e’fonr grester g^ld 

You need, must lesm lord, to aniet.d tin. fault; - S' Tp i c, • 

Tliough sometimes it skews greatness, courage, ■2* A bottle [from goiirf, old Fr.] Sktfl^ir. 
blood. The large fruit so called is often sqocmed 

StaKf "f, 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain. ^ Shak. f 8Bd Carrying Wine, and Other liquorS! 


blood. 

Yet oftentimes it doth present harsh rage, 

Defect of manners, want of government, 

Pride, haughtiness, opinion, and disdain. ^ Shak. f 
’Tis government that makes them seem divine ; i 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Skdk. ‘ 

i. Manageableness: compliance; obse- 
quiousness. I 

Th V eyes windows fall. 

Like death, when he shuts up the day of life ; • 

Each part depriv’d of supple govemfnent, 

II I- 1 -...u ... j .v. 


I from thence any leathern bottle grew to 
be called by the same qame, apef so the 
'word is used by CVwmcrr. fianpier. 
‘Gou'rbiness. n.8. [fronv gourii,] A 
swelling in a horse's leg after a journey. 

Farrier's Diet. 


Shall stiff and stark, and cold appear, like death. r » n * 

Shakesp. GOURNRT. fl. S. [cuculus.^ A flsh. 

C. Management of the limbs or body. GOUT. n. s. \goutte, Fr.] 

_ 1 Ji* 


Go'vernante. n.8. [gouvernanie, Tr.] 

A lady who has the care of young girls - ^ 
of quality. The more usual and pro- * 
per word is governess. as 

Go'verness. n. s. [gouvernessef old ^*1 
Fr. from govr.] tin 

1 . A female invested with authority. da 

7’ht* muon, the governess of floods, hii 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 2* f 

I hat rhi'umatick diseases do abound. Shakesp. 

2. A tutores.s ; a woman that has the care 

of young ladies. go 

He presented himself unto her, falling down 
upon both his knees, and bolding up his hands, 
as the (dd governess of Daimc is painted, when she 
suddenly saw the golden shower. Sidney. 

His three younger children were taken from tlie ““ 
governess in whose hands he put them. Clarendon. 

3. A tutoress ; an instructress : a di- 


Obsolete. 

I’heir god 

Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent ; 

But I them warded all with wary government. 

Spenser. 

7. [In grammar.] Influence with regard 
to construction. 


1 . The arthritis ; a periodical disease at- 
tended with great pain. 

The gout is a disease which may affect any 
membraneous part, but commonly those which 
are at the greulest distance from the heart or the 
brain, where the motion of the fluids is the slowest, 
the resistance, friction, and stricture of the solid 

E arts the greatest, and the sensation of pain, 
y tlie dilaceration of the nervous fibres, ex- 
treme. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

One that’s sick o’ th’ gout, had rather 
Groan so in perplexity, than be cur’d 
By f h’ sure physician death. Shakesp. Cymb. 

This very rcv’icnd lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatisms, and crippled with his^vuf. 
Forgets what he in youthful limes has dope, 

‘ And swinges bis own vices in his son. Dryden. 

2. A drop, [goutte, Fr. gutla, Lat.] Gut 
for drop is still used in Scotland by phy- 
sicians. 

I see thee still, 

And on the blade o'^th’ dudgeon gouts of blood, 
W'liich was not so before. Shakesp. Macbeth. 


pp Ttf oiTU SI js X frouncTfiPSir r'l* parts tiie greatest, ano tne sensation ot pain, 

UOVERNOUR. n.«. Igouvem^, ir.j j, dilSieration of the nervou. fibres, e*. 

1. One who has the supreme direction. treme. Arbuthnot on Ditt. 

It must be confessed, tnat of Christ, working Gne that’s sick o’ th’ gout, had rather 

as a cfeatQjE and a govemour of the world by pro- Groan so in perplexity, than be cur’d 

vidence, all arc partakers. ^ nooker. sure physician death. Shakesp. Cymb. 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration of This very rcv’icnd lecher, quite worn out 
the mighty author ana govemour of such stupen- With rticumatisms, and crippled with his gout, 

dous bodies, and excite and elevate our roinns to Forgets what he in youthful limes has dope, 

his adoration and praise. Bentley. | Ana swinges bis own vices ia his son. Dryden. 

2. One who is invested with supreme au- 2. A drop, [goutte, Fr. gutia, Lat.] Gut 

thority in a state. for drop is still used in Scotland by phy- 

For the kingdom is the Lord’s, and he is the sicians. 
govemour among the nations. Ps. xxii. 28. t * ...i 

The magistrate cannut urge obedience upon .i.r i.uj® 1 1 i 

such potent grounds ns the minister, if so disposed, 

can uV dUol'cdience : a., for mstance, if my go^ Moebeth. 

vemour should command me to do a thing, or I GOUT. W, 8. [Fr.] A taste. An affected 


rectrcbs. 

./r rZgi™, «itemp«r.,, .rth;ri,y. • “ pari..) An toB: Am.i. 

More against Atheism. To you, lord govemour, pO'UlY. aqj. [from g<;tt/.] 

G o'vernment. n. s. [gouvtmement, Fr.] ‘''® “"***« ] . Afflicted or diseawd with the gout. 

1 . Form of a community with respect to ^ tutor ; one who has care of a young Thire dies not above orfc of a thousand of 


must die, or forfeit niy estate ; and tlie minister 
steps in and ttdls me, that I offend God, and ruin 
my soul, if I obey that command, ’tis easy to see 
a greater force in this persuasion. South, 


cant word. 

Catalogues serve fora direction to unv one that 
has a gout fur the like st udics. Wooduur^ on FoshU. 


3. One who rules any place with delegated Cl o'ut W ORT . n, s. [gout and ii»or/ , ppda- 


and temporary authority. 

To you, lord govemour. 

Remains the censure of inis hellish villain. Shak. 


Ainsworth. 


1 . Form of a community with respect to 
the dispositioiii of the supreme authority. 

Tltere Mem to be hut two general kbids of go- 
vemment in the woi|4 : the one exercised accord- 
ing to the arbitrary commands «it4 of some 
single person ; and the other accordingnto certaia 
orders or laws introduced by agreemeiii wcustum, 
and not to be changed without the eililisent of 
many. 3 empte. 

No gtvvemment ran do any act to limit itself; 
tlie supierne legl^l.l(^ve power cianiet moke 
not fo be absolute. 

2. An cstablislied state of legal authority* 

’ There they shall found 
riioir gtvvemment, and their great senate chase 
Ihrough the twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
dain'd. Milton. 

While he survives, in concord and content 
'1 he coinnioiis live, hy no division rent ; 

But the greet monarch’s deatli dissolves the ro- 
vernment. Dryiien. 

Every one knows, who has cortsidcfed the na- 


There dies not above orfe of a thousand of tlie 
gout, although 1 believe that mure die gouty. 

Uraunt. 

Knots upon his gouty ioints Rp[iear, 

And chalkis in his crippled fingets found. Drvd. 

Most commonly a gouty constitution is attended 
with great acuteness of parts, the nervous fihre*ii 
both in the brain afid the orther extrefiiities, beibg 
delicate, Arhuthnat on Diet. 


man. gout, although 1 believe thi 

To El tarn will I, where the young king is, 

Being ordain’d his special govemour : Knots upon his gouty ioir 

! And for bis safety there riibest devise. Shaken). And chalkis in his crippled 
The great work of a govemour is to fashion thi* Most commonly a gouty C( 

carriage, and form the mind \ to settle in his with great acuteness of pari 

pupil jgood habits, and the principles of virtue both in the brain afid the ortl 

ana wudora. I^ke. delicate,^ 

During the minority of kings, the election of 2. Relating to the gout, 
bishops, and other ailairsof the churt^, must be There are likewise other causes of blood spit- 
left in the hands of their gooemoun and courtier*. ; one is the 8ettleirfi»nt of a goutv matter In 

. _ Ijcsley. substance of the luii|b. Blackmore. 

*■ "SX: b, „ COWN. . . lol. f-. 

greaL aad are driven erf fierce winds, yet they arc BBd brse. J 
turned about with a very small helm, whiiherso- 1, A long Upper garment, 
evwrthefiwenwurluteli. ^ Ja. Ui. 4. They make garmentorither ihort, m cloik,, or, 
GOUGE, n.t, [Fr.1 A chissel having a at coinu, long to the ground. AUit 

aais to be rounded or hollolved. Moxon. bottom of brown thread ; 1 said ngoym. Skok. 
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In length of train dotoendi her sweeping gownt 
itixi bt her gracefal weik the queen of lore is 
hnown^ Dryden. 

% A woman’s upp^ garment. 

I despise your new gown, ’till I see you dressed 
hijt. r ^ Pope, 

S, llie Inng habit of a man dedicated to 
acts of peachy as divinity, medicine, law. 

Tlie ber^cfiMa themselves are so mean iu Irish 
counties, that they will nut yield any competent 
iueiuteqai|ce for any honest minister, scarcely to 
boy him a ^own, Spetiter on Ireland. 

Girt in his Oabin gown the hero sat. Dryden. 

Vet nut superior to her sex’s cares, 

The mode she fixes by the goum she wears ; 

Of silks and china she's the lust appeal ; 

In these great points she loads the common weal. 

Young. 

4 : The dress of peace. 

He Mars depos’d, and arms io goum made yield; 
Successful councils did him soon approve 
As fit for close intrigues as open field. Dryden. 

Go'wned. adj. [from gown,'\ Dressed 
in a gown. 

A noble prew about them waited round 
Of sage and sober peers, all gravely goum a. Spent, 

In velvet white as snow the troop was gou’n’d, 
llie seams with sparkling emeralds set around. 

Dryden. 

Go'wnman. n. s. \^gorvn Bxxd man,"] A 
man devoted to the arts of peace ; one 
whose proper habit is a gown. 

Let him with pedants 
Pore put his Jife amongst the lazy gownmen Roioe. 

Thus will that whole bench, m an age or two, 
he corup()8e<l of mean, fawning goionpien, depend- 
ants upon the court fora niorselof bread. Snift, 

Cl RA BBLE, v.n. (probably corrupted 
from grappie,} gi^ope; to feel 

eagerly with the hands. 

My blood chills about my heart at the thought 
of these rogues, with their moody hands grabbung 
in my guts, and pulling out my very entrails. 

ArbuihiufCt John Bull. 


G R A 


G R A 


v. a. To lie prostrate on 
Ainsworth. 


To Grabble. 

the ground. 

GRACE, n. s. [grace, Fr. gratia, Lat, 
graace, Erse.] 

1. Favour; kindness. 

If the highest love in no base person may aspire 
to grace, then may I hope your beauty will not 
be without pity. Sidney. 

O momentary grace of mortal ];iien, 

Wliich we more hunt for than the grace of Ood ! 

Shaketp. 

Such us were popular, 

And well deserving, were advanc’d by grace. Dan. 

Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for 
those many acts of grace 1 have lately passed ? 

king Charlet, 

Yet those remov'd, 

Stich vrore sliall one just man find in his Sight, 
Hint Re relents, not to blot out mankind. Mtkon. 

He receiv’d all the gracet and degrees, the 
proctorship and the doctorship could be obtained 
ihw Clarendon. 

Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace ; 

Tlien either of you knights may well deserve 
A Dfincesi bom. > Dryden*t Fablet. 

Alone of us, who now your grace unplore. 

But held the rank of sov’reign queen baore. « 

Dryden* 

Pjrofifdr'd service 1 repaid the fair, 

Tiiat of grace she sjave her maid to know 
The secret meaning or this moral show. 

2. ffvoiMMe orGod‘ on the 

hujBRn mind, 

Hiegrtice (jf God, that nasseth understanding, 
keep your liearU and minds. Common Pwueo. 
Ine eviliif sin U that we are especiallv to. pray 

E t, most eamesUy beggipg of God, that.he 
the power of his grace, preserve us from 
_ into sill. Duty if Man. 

Frevenient grace descending had removed 


the stony irom their hearts, and made new flesh 16. The title of a duke or archbishop ; 

formerly of the king, meaning the same 
as your goodness, ovyour clemency. 


to grow instead. MxUan. 

irtue ; eflect of God’s influence, t 
Within tito churcli, in the publiok profession and 
extenial communion thereof, are contained iier- 
sons truly good and sanctified, and heremter 
saved ; and together with them other persons 
void of all saving grace, and hereafter to be; 
damned. Pearton. 

How Van wants grace who never wanted wit. 

Pope. 

4. Pardon; mercy, 

Koble pity held 

His hand a while, and to their choice gave space 
Which they would prove, his valour or his 

Bow and sue for grace 

With suppliant knee. Milton. 

6. FaYo^r conferred, 

I should therefore esteem it great favour and 
grace, 

Would you be so kind as to go in my place. Prior. 
6. Privilege. 

But to return and view the cheerful skies. 

To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 
7- A goddess, by the heathens supposed 
to bestow beauty. 

‘ This forehead, where your verse has said 
The loves delighted and the gracet p%’d. PrUrr. 
H. Behaviour, considered as client or 
unbecoming. 

The same words in Philoclea's mouth, as from 
one woman to another, so as there were no other 
body by, might have had a better grace, and per- 
chance nave found a gentler receipt. Sidney. 
Have I reason or good grace in whut I do ? Temp, 
|p. Adventitious or artificial beauty ; pleas- 
ing appearance. 

One lilac only, with a statelier grace. 

Presum’d to claim the oak’s and cedar’s place ; 
And, looking round him with a monarch’s care. 
Spread his exalted boughs to wave In air. Harte. 

Her purple habit sits with such a grace 
On her smootli shoulders, and so suits her face. 

Dryden* t JEn. 

To write and speak correctly gives a grace, and 
gains a favourable attention to wliat one has to 
say. Loche, 

j[0. Natural excellence. 

It doth grieve me, that things of principal ex- 
cellency should be thus bitten at by men whom 
God hath endued with gracet both of wit and 
learning, for better purposes. Hooker, 

To some kind of men, 

Thdrgracetserveihembutaa enemies. Skahetp, 
In lus own grace he doth exalt himself 
More than in your advancement. Shahetp. 

The charming Lausus, full of youthful fire, 

To Turnus only second in the grace 

Of manly mein, and features of the face. Dryden. 

1 1. Embellishment ; recommendation ; 
beauty. 

Wher^ justice grows, there grows the greater 

The wmcli doth quench the brand of hellish smart. 

Spenter. 

Set all tliiiigs in their own peculiar place. 

And know that order is the greatest grace. Dryden. 

The flow’r which lasts fpr little space, 

A short lif'd good, and an uncertain grace. Dryd. 

2. Single b^uty. 

J MSS their form and every charmiqggraec. Dry, 

3. Ornament; flower; highest perfection. 
By their hands tbit grace ol k^ugs must dite. 

If hell and treusun hold their promises. Shakegp. 
14. Single or pwticular virtue. 

’ The kiug-bccoroing graca, < 

As justice, verity, temp’ronce, stablcneis, i 
Devotion, patience, coun^, fortitude, * I 
I have no relish of diem. Miykesp. Sfmf^ 


i^e gracet of his leliglon prepare hint 
most useful discharge of every relation of life. Mag. 
1^; Virtue physical. 

O, mickle is the pow’rfel grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, stones, and their true qrattot. 

Shtdtetp. 


ire come I from our princel y general 
To know your griets ; to tell you from Ids grace. 
That he will give you audience. Shak. Henry IV. 

High and mighty king, yuur/p^e, and those 
your nobles here present, may be pleaded to how 
your ears. ' Bacon’s Henry VII. 

According to the usual proceeding of your grace, 
and of the court, with delinquents whicn are over- 
taken with error in simplicity, there was yiel ‘rd 
unto him a deliberate, patient, and full hearing, 
together with a satisfactory answer to all his main 
objections. ^ White. 

17. A short prayer said before and after 
meat. 

Your soldiers use him as the grace ’fore meat. 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shak. 

While grace is saying after meat, do you and 
your brethren take the chairs from behind the 
company. Su^. 

Tlien chcurful licalths, your mistress shall have 
place ; 

And wnat’s moie rare, a poet shall say grace. 

Pave. 

Grace-cup. n.s. [grace and ciep.] The 
cim or health drank after grace. 

The grace-cup serv’d, the cloth away, 

Jove thought it time to shew liis play. Prior. 

To Grace, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To adorn ; to dignify ; to embellish ; 
to recommend ; to decorate. 

This they study, this they practise, this they 
grace with a wanton superfluity of wit. Hooker, 

I do not think a braver gentleman, 

More daring, or more boln is now alive, 

To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Shakesp. 

Little of this great world can 1 speak. 

And therefore little shall 1 grace my cause, 

In speaking fur myself. Shakesp. OMUt. 

. There is due from the judge to the advocate 

I some com mend atiou and graang, where causes 
aru well handled. Bacon. 

Rich crowns were on their royal scutcheons plac’d, 
With saphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. 

Dryden. 

By both his parents of descent divine ; 

Great Jove andPhoebus grac’d his nobler line. 

Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were reserv’d to grace the soldiers too. 

Pope. 

2* To dignify or raise by an act of favour. 

He writes 

Mow happily he lives, how well belov’d. 

And daily graced by the emperor. Shakesp, 

He mi^t at his pleasure grace or disgrace whom 
he would in court. Knoilet. 

Dispose all honours of tlie sword and gun, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden. 

3. To favour. 

When the guests withdrew, 

Their courteous host saluting all the crew, 
Regardless pass'd her o’er, nor grac’d with kind 
adieu. ' 


Pope, 


Gra'ced. a^. [troai 

1 . Beautiful ; graceful Ndt ^ < 

He saw thif jMiylteiui, one of fhe propere&t 

and best grocra Dm feat ever I saw, being tif a 
middigi age and a toeaa ttature. ^ney. 

2. Vit&uM {regular; chaste. Not in use. 

i Epicurism and lust 

^ Mske It moie like a tavern or a brothel, 

' Aoaa agroc’d palace. Shakap. King Lear. 
(iGraceful. a^. [fromgrecf.] Beauti- 
ful with dignity. 

Amid’ the troops, and like fee leading 
High o’er the rest in arms the graceful Turnut 
rode. . Dryden. 

Matchless his pen, victorious was his lancc ; 
Bohi in the lists, and gractful in the dance. 

Pope. 

Yet graciful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 
Might hide her faults, if belles hud faults to hide. 

Pope 
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Qraerful to sight, mnd elegant to thought^ 

The great are vanquish’d, and the wise are taught. 

Young. 

Gra'cefully. [from ^^racejul." 

Elegantly ; with pleasing dignity. 

Through nature and through art she rang’d, 
And enfrfuUy her subject chang’d. Swift. 

Waking is the mode or manner of man, or of j 
a beast ; out walking grac^ull^ )mj>lieA a manner 
or mode saperadded to that action, tf att$*s Logtek. 

Gra'cefulness. n. s. [t'rom ^acfJuL] 
Elegance of manner ; dignity with 
beauty. 

His neck, his hands, his shoulders, and his 
breast. 

Did next in gracrfulncss and beauty stand 
To breathing figures. Vryden^a Ovid, 

He executed with so much ^flc^bbicwand beau- 
ty, that he alone got money and reputation. J)ryd, 
There is a secret grac^ulneu of youth which ac- 
companies his writings, (hough the staidncss and 
sobriety of age be wanting. DrydefCaOvid, Pr{f, 
If hearers are amaz’d from whence 
IVoceeds tlmi fund of wit and sense, 

\Vhicli, though her modesty would shroud, 

Breaks like the sun behind a cloud ; 

V\ bile grac^'idneaa its art conceals. 

And yet through ev>y motion steals. Swift. 
Gra'c BLESS. a((j, [from p-ace.] Void 
of grace; wicked; hopelessly corrupt ; 
abandoned. 

This gracekaa man, for furtherance of his guile, 
Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. Spetiser. 

Whose hap sliall be to have her. 

W’ill not so gracelcaa he, to be ingrate. Shakesp. 

In all manner i»f graceleaa and iiopeless charac- 
ters, some are lost for want of advice, and others 
for want of heed. VlUtrange. 

Furnish’d for ofTence, he cross’d the w^, 
Betwixt the graceleaa villain and Ids pry^. Dryden» 

Gra'ces. n, s. (Jood graces for favour 
is seldom used in the singulare 

Demand deliv’ry of her heart, 

Her goods and chattels, and good grocei. 

And (lerson up to his embraces. Hudibraa. 

Gra'cile. [gyflci/ia, Lat.] Slender; 

small. Diet. 

Gra'cilent. [graeikntas, Lat.] 

Lean. Diet. 

Oracili'ty. n. s. [gracilitus, Lat.] 
Slenderness; smallness. 

GRA'CIOUS. adj. [gracieux, Fr.] 

1. Merciful; benevolent. 

Common sense and reason could not but tell 
them, that the good and gracifnu God could not 
be pleased, nor consequently worsJiipped, with 
any thing barbarous or cruel. South. 

To be good and grnctoua, and a lover of know- 
ledge, are two of the most amiable things. Buntet. 

2. Favourable; kind. 

And the Lord w'as gracioua unto them, and had 
compassion on them. 9 Kings, xiii. 23. 

Unblam’d Ulysses’ house, 

In which I hade receipt so gracuma. Chapman. 

Ymm mw reveal 

A gradffm bedim ifif light ; from now inspire 
My tongue to sbqi, my hand to touch the lyre. 

Prior. 

3. Acceptable; favoured. ^ 

Doctrine is much more proftliibte 

by example than by rule, 4^%****^' 

He made us gracioua before the kings M Persia, 
so that they gave us food, 1 Eittr. vili. SO. 

Goring, wlio was now general of the horse. *#ib! 
no more gracuma to priuce Rupert than WUibOt 
had been. Clarendia^ 

4. Virtuous ; good. 

Kiogs are no less unhappy, their issue not being 
gractoui, than they are in losing them when they 
have approved their virtues. Shak. Winter*$ Tale, 
b. Excellent. Obstdete. 

The grievous abuse which hath been of councils, ' 
should rather cause men to study bow ao gracuma. 
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a thing may again be reduced to that first per- 
fection. Hooker. 

6. Graceful ; becoming. Obsolete. 

Our women’s names are more gmeiou# than their 
Rutilia, that is, red head. Camden. 

Gra'ciously. ado. [from gracious.] 

1. Kindly ; with kincT condescension. 

Ills testimony he graekmUy confirmed, that it 
•WHS the l>est of all my tm|»dies. Drvden. 

He heard my vows, and gracioudp decreed 
My grounds to be restor’d, my former fiocks to 
feed., Dryden. 

If her majesty would but gracitmaly be pleased 
to think a nardthip of this nature worthy her 
royal coiisideiation. Swift. 

2. In a pleasing manner. 
Gra'ciousness. n. s. [from gracious. 

. Kind condescension. 

The gracioitaneu and temper of this answer 
made no impression on them. Clarendon, 

2. Pleasing manner. 

Grada'tion. n. a. \jgradation, Fr. gra- 
dtis, Lat.] 

1. Regular progress from one degree to 
another. 

The desire of more and more rises 1^ a natural 
gradation to most, and after that to all. L'Eatrange, 

2. Regular advance step by step. 

Fnim thence. 

By cold gradation, and well balanc’d form, 

Wc shall proceed with Angelo. Sluikeap. 

Tlie psalmist very eleganljy expresseth to us 


Tillotson. 


the several gradationa hy which men at last come 
to this horrid degree of in 

i. Order ; setiiie 
U'ti 


impiety. 

lienee; series, 
is the curse of service : 
Preferment goes by letter and allection, 

Mot, as of old, gradatum, where lach second 
Stood heir to tlr first, Shakeap Othello. 

4. Regular process of argument. 

Certain it is, by a direct gradation of conse- 
quences from this principle of merit, tliat the ob- 
ligation to gratitude flows from, and 


^ .is enjoined 

by , the fi st dictates of nature. South. 

Grada'tory. n. s. [gradus, Lat.] Steps 
from the cloisters into tlie church 

Ainsworth, 

Gra'dirnt. [gradiens, Lat.] Walk- 
ing ; moving by steps. 

Amongst those gradient automata, that iron 
spider is especially remarkable, which, being but 
of an ordinary bigness, did creep up and down 
as if it bad been alive. Wilkina. 

GRA'DUAL. adf. [paduet, Fr.] Pro- 
ceeding by degrees ; advancing step by 
step ; from one stage to another 
Nobler birth 

Of creatures animate with gradual life, 

Of growth, sense, reason, all summ’d up in man, 

Milton. 

Men still suppose a gradual natural progress of 
things; as that, from urcat things and jiersons 
should grow greater, ’till at length, by many steps 
and ascents they come to be at greatest. Sotith. 

Gra'oual. It. a. [gradus, Lat.] An or- 
der of steps. 

Before the gradual prostrate they ador’d, 

The pavement kiss’d, and tlius the saint ir^lor’d. 

Dryden. 

GrVduality. ft. f. [from. gradual.] 
Regular progression. 

This some ascribe unto the mixture of the ele- 
ments, others to the graduality of opacity and 
light. Brown. 

Ora'ouallt. adv. ]trma gradualJ^ 

1. degrees ; io regular progression. 

Wlien the moon passes over the fixed stars, 
and eclipses them, your light vanishes ; not gro- 
dataUy, like that of the planets, but all at once. 

Mewton. 

Tlif author of our being weans us gradually 


from our fononets of life the nearer wc approach 
towards the end of it 

Human creatnret are able to bear air of inucb 
greater density in diving, and of much less uj^u 
the tops of mountains, provided the changes bo 
made graduaUy. Arbutknot, 

2. In degree. 

Human reason doth not only graduaUy, but 
specifically diflTer from the fantMtIck reason of 
brutes. Grew. 

7b GRADUATE, e. a. [graduer, Fr. 
gradus, Let] 

' 1. To dignify with a degree in the uni- 
versity. 

John Tregonwel , graduated a doctor and dub- 
bed a knight, did good service. 

Catew^a Survey cf Comw. 
Concerning columns and their adjuncts, archk* 
tects make such a noise^ as if the terms of arokL 
traves, frizes, and cornices, were enough to gra- 
duate a master of this ait. Wottee. 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the spirits stood 
at the severest cold and greatest heat, and accord* 
ing to theso observations hegroduatet bis thermo- 
meters. Derium, 

3. To raise to a higher place in the scale 
of metals : a chemical term. 

Tho tincture was capable to transmute or gra- 
duate as.' much silver as equalled in weight that 
gold. ^ Boyle. 

4. To heighten ; to improve. 

Not only vitriol is a cause of blackness, but the 

salts of natural bodies ; and dyers advance and 
graduate their colours with salts. 

Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Gra'duate. n. s. [gradu^, Fr. from 
gradus, Lat.l A man dignified with 
an academical degree. 

Of ^aduatea I dislike the learned rout 
And cause a female doctor for the gout. 

Bramstan. 

Gradua'tion. n. s. [graduation, Fr. 
from graduate.] 

1 . Regular progression by succession of 
dt;p*ee8. 

The graduation of the parts of the universe is 
likewise necessary to the perfection of the whole. 

Grew. 

2. Improvement ; exaltation of qualities. 

greater repugnancy unto reason is that which 
he delivers concerning its graduation, that heated 
in fire, and often exfinguishcd in uyl of mars or 
iron, the loadstone acquires an ability to extract 
a imi) fastened in a wail. Brown. 

3. The act of conferring academical de- 
grees. 

Graff, n. s, A ditch; a moat. See 

Grave. 

'riiough the fortifications were not regular, yet 
the walls were good, and the graff broad and 
deep. Clarendon. 

Graff, 'bn.s. [gr^^ Fr.] A small 
Graft, f bran A inserted into the 
stock of another tree, and nourished 
by its sap, but bearing its own fruit ; 
a young cyon. 

God gave unto man all kinds of seeds and grafi 
of life ; as the vegetative life of plants, the sen- 
sual of beasts, the rational of man, and the in- 
tellectual of angels. Raleigh. 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the gft^ 
niaketh a neater fruit, so in trees that bear no 
fruit it wilfmake the greater leaves. Baam. 

’Tis usual now an Inmate graff to see 
With insolence invade a foreign tree. Dryd, Vhrg. 

If you cover the top with aay and horsa-dniig 
in the same manner as you do agrqA» 1^ ^1^1 l^jP 
to heal tlie sooner. Mm. 

Now the cleft rind inserted grefft receivet. 

And yields an offspring more than nature gives. 

Pope% 
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U tablet efm^hmkA ofonetrM 
bilxi the stock of ciidiber. 

1^1 Mwth it bat « wild and liraitlett pbmt ; 
111 m Hit bslm bmoHet to the ttocl^ 
Aiidfi^yodsotobear. Diyien*tJJmSdmL 

Wfib hit proui^g hook disjoin 
UnkMPliyt bnuiolset from their head* 

Am M^more happy in their ttead. JDr^fdm, 

To prepagate py insertioii or inoctde- 

tioH. 

Noif lot mgraffmy peart) and prone the eine, 


S, To insert into a place or body to w] 
it did not originidly belong. 

And they also, if tltey bide not still in unbelief, 
shall be gi^ed in ; for God is able to grt^ them 
inirntn. nmumM. 

These are th* Italian names which fate will join 
With ours, and upon the Trojan line. 

4. To impregnate with an adscidtious 
bnmi^ 

WglMgieroe old crab-trees here at home, that 

Be gramd to your relish. Shaketp. Cariolama. 

Ine noble isle doth want her proper limb^ 
Her ro^al stock gn^t with ignoble ^ants. Sfiak. 

5. To join one thing so as to receive sup- 
port from another. 

This resolution against any peace with Spain Is 
a new incident gro/ied upon the original quarrel, 
by the intrigues of a faction among us. Sw{fl, 

May one kind grave unite each hapless name, 
And graft my love immortal on thv fame. Pope. 

To Graff, e. it. To practise insition. 

In March is good grq/^i^the skilful do know, 
So long as the wind in the JBast do not blow : 

From moon being changed, *till past be the prime, 
For grqffing and cropping is very good time. Tuiser, 

To have fruit in greater plenty the way Is to 
grafit not only upon young stocks, but upon divers 
boughs of an old tree ; tor they will bear great 
nuiubers of fruit ; whereas if you graft but upon 
one stock, the tree can bear but few. Bacon, 

Gra'fter. fi.s. [from or ^ra/t] 
One who propagates fruit by grafting. 

I am informed, by the trials of the most skilful 
grqften of titese parts, that a man shall seldom fail 
of having cherries borne by his graft the same year 
ill which the insition is m^e. Evkjfn. 

Grail, n. s, [from grile, Fr.] Small par- 
ticles of any kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweetins was, 

And, lying down upon the sandy grcSlt, 

Drank of the stream as clear as crystal glass, jjpeni. 

GRAIN. If. f . [ graine, Fr. grauum, Lat 

f rano, Ital. has all the following signi- 
cations.] j 

1. A single seed of com. 

Look into ilia seeds of time, I 

And say which grain will grow, and which will i 
not. Shaken. \ 

His reasons are as two graim of wheat hid In 
two bushels of chadT. ifffakmp Merck, ^Venice, 
Let them pronounce the steep Tarpeiin death. 
Vagabond exile, Haying, pent to linger | 

But with a gram a qay , I would not buy 
Tlteir mercy at the price of one fair word. Shah. 

Many of the ears, being sk inches long^ibad 
^xty graim in them, and none less tluui forty. i 

Morthncr. 

2. Om, 

As H eiiba, the seedsman 
Upon the sthne and oosc scatters hit grok. 

And shortly cornel to Imrvcst. 2 

l^sno longer swetl’d thp teerohig grain, 

Kor PhdBboi fed Ms oxen on the plain. l%dm. 

'Us a rich soil. 1 grant you ; but oftnhr corned 
with weeds than giw. CeUierm Fame, 

5. Utoseed of Akiy ^it. 

4. Apy minute partide; any sixigle body. 

Vgl. L 
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Thou ealsf St on many dmomnd grabie 
That issue ootof dust gUk, Mea»,Jbr Mess. 

Byinteiligence 

A)^ proofs as olear at founts in July, when 
We tee each mm of gravel. Shak. BemyYtlt 
5. Hie mallest weight, of which in phy- 
mek twenty makea scruple, and in 
we^bt twentj^-four make a penny^ 
weight; a gram 4 o named because it is 
supposed of equal weight with a gtain 
of com. 


the 


weight thereof is therefore called a mm ; which 
arineth, being multiplied, to scruples, drachms, 
ounces, and pounds. Holder, 

The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
weighing several^ seven drachms, in the air ; the 
balance in the water weighing only four drachms 
and forty-one graim, and abatelli of the weight in 
the air two drachms and nineteen graim : the ba- 
lance kept the same depth in the water. Bacon. 

His brain 

Outweigh’d his rage but half a gram. Hudibrat, 

I. Any thing proverbially small. 

For the whole world before thee is as a little 
grain of the balance. Tfud xi. 

It is a sincerely pliable ductile temj>er, that ne- 
glects not to make use of any grain or grace. Ham. 

Tlie ungrateful person lives to himself, and sub- 
sists by the good nature of others, of which he 
himself has not the least grain. South. 

7. Grain of allowance. Something in- 
dulged or remitted; something above 
or under the exact weight. 

He, wh 'SC very best actions must be seen with 
graim (f allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 
and forgiving. Addiaon. 

I would always give some gratni of allouancc to 
the sacred science of theology. IFiatti on f/ie Mind. 

8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrous matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting sap, ' 
infect the sound pine, and divert his grain ' 

Turtive and errant from liis courseof growth. 

Shaketp. 

9. The body of the wood as modified by 
the fibres. 

The beech, Uie swimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a softer grain, Vryden. 

10. The body considered with respect to 
the form or direction of the constituent 
particles. 

The tooth of a sea-hone, in the midst of the 
solider parts, contains a curdled gram not to be 
found in Ivory Brown. 

Stones of a constitution so compact, and a grain 
to fine, that they bear a fine polish. Woodward, 

1 1. Died or stained substance. 

How the red roses flush up in her cheeks, 

And the pure snow with goodly verroil stain, 

Like crimson dy’d in gram. Spemer. 

Over his lucid arms 
A military vest of purple flow’d. 

Livelier than Melihieafi, or the grain 

Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton, 

Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 

All in a robe of darkest gram, 

Flowing with nifricHtick train. Milton. 

The third, his feet 

Shadow’d from cither heel with feather’d mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain ! Far. Iwst. 

12. Temper ; disposition ; inclination ; hu- 
mour from the direction of fibres. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 
You rather roust do than with what you should 
Made you against the gram to voice him 

Quoth Hndibras, it is in vain, ^ 

1 seVy to argue ’gainst the gram, UudUPm* 

Old clients, weary’d out with fruitless cait, 
Disiiitsi their hopes of eating, and despair; 
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THongh much agMnst Uiegrahi, imrcM to mist, 
WHit* fl»r supper, and provide a fire. Prj/dem, 
19, The beert; the bottom. 

T^ one being tractable and mild, the othdrstilf 
and impatient of a superior, they lived but in CM- 
niiig concord, as brpihrrs glucci togettetv hotnot 
united in gram. 'Hagw^, 

14. The form of the surface with regard 
jbonmghaess and •moothness. 

The MlMf the partieles of cutting substaneee 
are, the i^aller will be tlie scratches by which 
they continually fret and wkar away the glass un- 
til it be polishea ; hut he they never so small, they 
can wear awayfhe glgto Ho vtlmrwise than by 
grating and scratching Slid breaking the pro- 
tuberances ; and tiiereRiiie polish it no otherwise 
than by breaking its roughness to a veiy fine 
groin, so tiiat the scratehes and firettings of the 
surface become too small to be visible. Newt* Opt, 

Gra'ined. acy, fftom grain,] Rough; 
made less smooth. 

Though now this gmined face of mine be bid 
In sap consuming \Y inter’s driszled mow. 

Yet hath my night of life some memory. Mtahttp, 

Grains, u.s. [without a singular.] The 
husks of malt exhausted in brewing. 

Give them graim their fill. 

Husks, drafl', to drink and swill. BenJomon. 
Grains of Paradise, n, s, [cardammnwnp 
Lat] An Indian spice. 

Gra'iny. a(^j, [fromgrafn.] 

1. Full of com. 

2. Full of grains or kernels. 
Grame'rcy. inteij, [contracted from 

grant me mercy.] An obsolete expres- 
sion of surprise. 

Gramercy, sir, said he ; but mote I weet 
What strange adventure do ye now pursue }9pen$, 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what’s the news i 

Shaketp, 

Grami'nb^us aify\ [gramineus, Lat] 
Grassy. Gramineus plants are such as 
have a long leaf without a footstalk. 
Graminivorous. ai(f. [gramm and 
voro, Lat.] Grass-eating; living upon 
grass. 

The ancients were versed chiefly in the dissec- 
tion of brutes, among which the gramMearout kind 
have a party-coloured chorotdes. Skaro’i Surgery, 

grammar, n.s. [grammaire,tr,gram^ 
matica, Lat. y^npyirniimt,] 

1 . The science of sj^aking correct^ ; the 
art which teaches the rehdons of woS^ 
to each other. 

To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of 
the tongues, and then as a rhetorioiau to make all 
their graces serve his eloquence. teU. 

We make a countryman dorob, whom we will 
not allow to speak but by the rules of^grammor. 

Jhyden 91*^ — 

Men speaking language, aocording 
mar rules of tliat language, do yei| 
perly of things, 

C. Propri-'ty or iustaapior) 
according tQ&miat, 

Vanumtii ^utmtt mmb effi miM, U the thttpett 
satirejnkevtr was made on woman; for the ad- 
lecUvtlm neuter, and animal must be understood 
to pfmf umm grammar. Dryden, 

8. TWbook that treats of the various re- 
lations of words to one another. 
Ora'mmar School. n,s. A school in 
^ which the learned languages are gram- 
matically taught. 

Thou hast most traitorously corrupted the youth 
of the realm in electing a gi'amtnar school. Shakeapm 
The ordinary way of learning Latin in 
SUM* achool I cannot encourage. lecht. 
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OmJ(IIA'|UAN.ii.a 
ftwyfriHiwarj OM<wiitotMdw»gnDi- 
HMT; Ajphilidam. 

<u»palet im ambigttailt nature of letten 
Imili rimtricf the frammoriatit. Holder* 
^^lesr who hm'&lle/bllmi^^ of 
nmHam, might abo have called him the plwe of 
tranilatort. Bnden* 

Gramm A'T icAt* [grmimaii€Mf,Wr* 
grmmkatieus, Lat.J 

]• BelooRing to gnunmar. 

The beauty of virtue itUl belim aet hefhro their 
tyt$, and that taught them wkh Mr man diligent 
care than grarntmOkal rulea. Skmey* 

I ahall tofce the number ofconaouanta, not nom 
the gremmoMtU alphabeta of any language, but 
ttom the di vanity of tounda framed by ait^ ar- 
dcttlations with appulse* Holder. 

Taught by gramiiMr. 

They seldom know more than the grcmmatical 
construction, unless born with a poetical genius. 

Drmen^t Dujremoy. 

Gramm a'tic ALLY, aiv* [from gramma- 
ticai*] AcocNrding to the rules or sdenoe 
of mmmar. 

V^en a sentence h dlatinguished into Ute nouns, 
the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, and other particles 
of speech which comnoae It, then it is said to be 
analysed grammaticallv, WalU. 

As grammar tc acheth us to sfieak properly, so 
it is the pnrt of rhetorick to instruct how to do it 
elegantly, by adding beauty to that language that 
be^e was naked aud grammattcally true, oaker 

GRAMMATICASTER. n. s. [Lat] A 
mean verbal pedant ; a low grammarian 

1 have not veted language witli the doubts, the 
remarks, and eternal triflings of the French j^ram' 
matictaUn, 

Ora'mple. fl. <. 

Gra'mpvs. 

ceoul kind. 

Gra'nary. n.$. 
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Rymer. 

A crab-fisfi. Ain$u\ 
A large fish of the ceta- 


[^granarium, Lat.] A 
stemhouse for thnkbed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and industty, contrive 
that com will keep as dry in their nests as in our 
gronanet Addmn. 

l*lie naked nations cloath , 

And be th* exhaustless granary of a world. 

Thornton" t Spring 

Gra'nats, fi.a. [from ^anum^ Lat] A 
kind of marble so called, because it is 
marked with small variegations like 
grains Otherwise Granite. 

GEAND* [g^and, Fr. grandh, Lat.] 

1. Great; illustnous; high in power or 
dignity. 

uod hath planted, that is, made to jgrow the 
trees of life and knowledge, plants only proper 
and becoming the paradise and garden of ao^and 
a Lord. HaUigk"» Hmory. 

2. Great; splendid; magnifioent 

> A voice has flown 

{ design. Young. 

A ‘ ^ ‘ “ 


* lil i it caum 




state. 


Mov*d ourgwciNl paicnls 
Favour’d of beav’n so ^ ^ 

From tlieir Creator. Milton, 

4. Eminent; superiour: vcKjTHeqoently 

in an ill sense. ^ 

Our grand foe, Satan. 

So clcmib this hrst grand thief into God l^W. 

5. NoUe; sublime; lofty; concrilWdr 
expressed with |freat dignity. 

6. It is used to signify ascent or descent 
of oonaanguinity. 

Gra'ndam* R« Igrand and dam or 
^0 


Ai may be la the woHd. SkeHm^ 

Welmveourfotegathwiinwl greet frundemei ail 
hOhn us as they were la CMsSsr^ Ays Uryden. 

Thy gn mda m 't fis the iiit by Pyrrha thrown. 

Hryden. 

2. An old withered woman 
The women 

Ciy’d, one and all, the suppliant should have right, 
And to the grondame hag adjudg'd the 

Gra'ndchild. fi.s. [jp^oMcfand cAtfd.' 
The son or daughter of my son or daugh' 
ter; one in the sectmd degree of descent. 

Augustus Cesar, out of indignation against his 
daughters and Agnppa his grandchild, would say 
that Urn were not his seed, but imposthuines 
broken from him. Bacon 

These hymns rosy work on future wits, and so 
May gnat grandchld ten of thy praises grow. 

Donne. 

He hoped his majesty did believe that he would 
never make the least scruple to obey the grand'- 

child of King J ames. Clarendon. 

Fair daumter, and thou son and grandchild 

both! Milton, 

He 'scaping, with his gods and reliques fled. 
And tow'fds the shore his Wtile grandchdd led. 

Denham. 

Gra'noaughtbr. n.s. [grand and 
daughter,'] The daughter of a son or 
daughter. 

Grande'b. n,8, [grand, Yr, grandisAM,] 
A roan of great rank, power, or dignity. 

They had some sharper and some milder differ 
ences, which might easily happen in such an in* 
terview ofgtanaees, both veliemeiit on tli * parts 
which tliey swayed. Wotton. 

W hen a prince or grandee manifests a liking to 
such a thing, men generally set about to make 
themselves considerable for such things. South. 

Some parts of the Spanish monarchy are rather 
for ornament than strength they furnish out vice< 
royalties for the grandtet, and posts of lioiiuiir fur 
the noble families. Additon. 

Grande'vity. n. $, [from grandarmSf 
Lat.] Great age ; length oflife. Diet, 

GrandeVous. a^, [grandanms, Lat] 
Long lived ; of great age. Diet, 
Gra'ndeur. If. s, [Fr.] 

1. State; splendour of appearance ; mag- 
nificence. 

As a iiiaflistrate or great officer, he locks him’ 
self fwu all approaches hy the multiplied forma- 
Jitiet of attenaance, by the distance of ceremony 
and grandeur. South. 

£• Elevation of sentiment, language or 
mien. 

Gra'ndfather. It. «. [grand and fa- 
ther. ] The father of my father or mo- 
ther; the next above my father or mo- 
ther in the scale of ascent. 

One was saying that his smt grandfather and 
gramjfather, and father, died at sea : said another 


that heard him, an' I were as you, I would never 
come at sea. Why, saith he, where did your great 
grandfather, and grandfather, and father die? He 
answered, where nut in their beds f He answered, 
an' I were as you, 1 would never comeki bed. Bac. 

Our grandchildren will see a few rags hung up 
IjlWeftniinster'hall, which cost an hundred mii- 
Ms, whereof they are paying the arrears, and 
boast that their grandfmhert were rich and giwt 

Gbandi'fick. [gnmii, $xA/^o, 
Ijt] Making Ukt. 
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OltA'MRIROVA. tm 

iC halt tmiahtg ahA , . JOkL 
Oba'xoitt. o#... rOwa gr an J I ., Lat] 
OnattwH; .grandear; wagnificiwice. 
AraiU wosdL 

Oorppote Oaoel infv«MKiyeMgmv%^ 
aarnmd pioperty, in qulekneas and ImMbess. 

fbaiifra 

Gra'ndmother. r. f. [grmirf ma- 
ther,] Tbafatherisormothet^lMdjEw 
Thy grandmother Lois, and tby mother JjAnice. 
^ , fnii.1.5. 

Oranrsirr. II. s. [gronif amdilArr.] 

1. Grandfather# 

Thiiik’st thou, that I will leave my^ kingly 
throne. 

Wherein ray groadsae and my father sal^Shakeip. 

Iny grandtlre, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, rrdm two conquer'd parts o’ th' world, their 
name. Denham, 

llie wreatlis, his granddre knew to reap 
By active toil and imiitary sweat. Hriar, 

2. Any ancestor; poetically. t 

Why should a man whose blood 

Sit like his grandsirt cut in alabasterv^^ SKok, 
Above the portal, earv’d in cedar wood, 

Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike graadsiret 
stood. Dryien. 

So mimlck ancient wits at best. 

As apes our grandtiVei in their doublet drest P<me, 

Gra'ndson. n,s [grand and soil] The 
son of a son or daughter. 

Almighty Jove augment your wealthy store, 
Give iiiucli to you, and to his grandtont more, 

Dryden. 

Grandfatliers in private families arc not much 
observed to have great influence on their grand- 
tons, and, 1 believe, they have much less among 
princes. Su^ft, 

Grange, n. s. [grange, Fr.] A farm ; 
generally a farm with a house at a dis- 
tance from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an un 
lucky old grange, would needs sell it; and, to 
draws buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it: no- 
thing ever thrived on it, saith he; the tries were 
all blasted, the swine died of the measles, the cat- 
tle of the murrain, and the sheep of the rot ; no- 
thing was ever reared there, not a duckling nor a 
goose. Ben Jonton. 

^ At the moated grange resides this dejected Ma- 
riana. Shakesp, 

The loose nnletter'd hinds, 

When for their teeming flocks and granget full 
In wanton dance they prait«*. the bounteous Pun. 

Milton, 

If the church was of theirown foundation, they 
might chuse, the incumbent being once dean, 
whether they would put any other therein : un- 
less, perhaps, the sain thurcii had people belong- 
ing to it ; for then they roust still maintain a cu- 
rate ; aud of this sort were their granga and prio- 
ries. Ayltfe. 

Gra'nite. II. s, [granit, Fr. from gra^ 
num, Lat because consisting as it were of 
grains, or small distinct particles.] A 
stone composed of separate and very 
laim concretions, rudely compacted to- 
gemer; of great hardoess, giving fire 
with steel ; not fermenting with acids, 
arid imperiectly caldnabie in a great 
fire. The hard white granite with black 
spots, commonly called ^moor-stone, 
forms a very firm, and though rude, yet 
beautifully varieg^ated mass. It is 
in immense strata in Ireland, but not 
used there. In Cornwall it is foond in 
prodigious masses, and brouglit to Lon- 
don, frnr the steps of publick buildings. 
Hard red granite, variSjgated widi bli^ 
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m i orleatti! gwnite, is 

tihuAle fi(r its « m > i tse 1 uup£im md; 

mfM9^ a nuist €hgtkiit\ 

wim. Hin0nFoi$ih.[ 

AkhMler, marble of diwi ^eoloort, bolb 

mbUKltf tbe c^nli«ee» fmrph^r^aw^^e 


** Thjim an sUtl greal piUartof gnmUe, aitS ocher 
(ini^^pCi 9 f tbif anmenc temple. 4ddiimm 

LiitL Swnggmn; uvstigupongrti^ 

^ «• ecfimc. o^n fiiS neck 

eaii diitingiililr the qualitfea of Wd 
I tbef aenie of men discerns not with- 
out maiUoation. Brvtm. 

Putdek aibfds a soft demulcent nonrishment, 
both for fi um i eorpHf birds and mankind. Arbuthn. 

O&A'MMAM. N.«. Onuid- 

motlier. Only uied in burle^ue works. 

pft my kind grannam told me, Tim, take wern- 
ing. Gay. 

fd grant. V. a. [from garanHr^ Fr. 

Skinner; perhaps^ as Min^ 
fAdH^iPPblks, from gratuito, or rather 
fromfMfmmr gratiScor.] 

1. To immit that which is not yet proved; 
to allow; to yield; to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to 
be followed in making laws ; and so, in edect, 
they plainly grarUt that we ourselves may lawful- 
ly make laws for the church. Hooker. 

I take it for granted^ that though the Greek 
word which we translate saints, be in itself as ap- 
plicable to things as persons ; yet in this article it 
signiSeth not hmy things, but holy ones. Peanon. 

Grant that the fates have firm'd, by their decree. 
The Trojan race to reim in Italy. Dryd. JEn. 

Suppose, which yeti gr^ not, thy desire 
A moment elder than my rival fire, 

Can chance of seeing first thy title prove } Dryd. 

If lie be one indiimrcnt as to the present rebel- 
lion, they may take H for granted Ins eomphiint is 
the rase of a disappointed man. Addum'i Freeh. 

2. To bestow something which cannot be 
claimed of right 

The God of Israel grant thee thy peiltlou that 
thou bast asked of him. 1 Sam. xviii. 

Then hath God also to the gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life. Acts, xiii, 16. 

Didst tliou not kill this king? 

— Do'st grant me, hedgehog ? then grant me too, 
Thou may’st be damned for that wicked deed. 

Shaketp. 


He heard, and granted half bis prayer ; 
The rest the winds dispers'd. 


Pope, 


Grant, it, s. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of granting or bestowing. 

2. The thing granted; a gift; a boon 

Courtiers jnstle for a grant. 

And w-lienthcy break their friendship plead their 
want. ^ Dryden, 

S, [In law.] A gift in writing of such a 
thing as cannot aptly be passed or con- 
vey^ by word only ; as rea% reversions, 
services, advowaona in gross, common in 
gross, tithes, &c. or made by such per- 
sona as cannot give but by deed, as the 
king, and all belies politick ; wbiob^*- 
ferencts be often in speech neglect^ 
a^ then is taken ^nerally fr>r every 
gift whatsoever, made of any thing by 
any person ; and he that granted! it is 
named the grantor, and he to whom it 
ii n^e the grantee. A thing is said to 
be in grant which cannot w assigned 
without deed. CoweL 

AU dm land \s the queen'a, unless there be some 
grant of any part thereof, to be tliewed from hOr 
•Mijilty, 
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Not only leMdONi, bul’ofbtiier 

placet, and the Human lawt, provKla kbaUbo 
prleosihottldiKAlmdecebiedinlibgMtU^^ Dae: 

4. Ckmoesaion; admiaaion of aomediing 
iadkpnte. 

Bet of Udt to laiM a grantt wO aie cont^tliolj 
to ftite advantage. Hooker. 

lliif grant destioyt all yoi have urg'd before. 

Dryden* 

Oka'nt>[BLe. a^. [fhnagrmf.] Tim 
which may be granted. 

The office of the clihop't chancellor was grant* 
aUefbtllfe. | lyilfe. 

Grahtb'b. n. $. [from grant.] He to 
whom any erant is made. 

To smootn the way for popery in Mary's time, 
the granteet were confirmed by the pope in the 
poiiesaitm of the abb^-lands. Sv^. 

Gra'ntor. II. #. (ftom grant.] He by 
whom a grant is made. 

A duplex querela shall not be granted under pain 
of sumnsiuu of the grantor from tlie execution of 
his office. Ayl^le 

Gra'nulary. adj. [from graim/c.] Small 
and compact ; resembling a small grain 
or seed. 

Sroatl-Goal, wHh sulphur and nitre, proportion- 
ably mixed, tempered, and formed into gtaniulary 
bonles, do mike op that powder which is used for 
fiuns. Brown' t Vulg. Bit. 

To GRANULATE, v. n. [ granuler, Fr. 
fromgrantem, Lat] To be formed into 
small grains. 

The jnice of grapes, inspissated by lieat, granu- 
lates into sugar. opratt, 

To Gra'nvlatb. v.a. 

1 . To break into small masses or granules. 

2. To raise into small asperities. 

1 have observed, in many oirds, the gullet, be* 

fora its entrance into the gixzard, tt> be much di- 
lated, and thick set, or as it were granulated with 
a multitude of glandules, each wliereof was j)ro> 
vided with its excretory vessel. ilay, 

Granula'tion. n.8* [granulation, ¥r. 
from granulate.] 

1. The act of pouring melted metal into 
cold water, so as it may granulate or 
congeal into small grains : it is general- 
ly £>T\e through a colander, or a birchen 
broom. Gunpowder and some salts are 
likewise said to be granulated, from 
their resemblance to grain or seed. 

Quincif. 

2. The act of shooting or breaking in small 
masses. 

Tents in wounds, by resisting the growth of the 
little granulations of the flesh, in process of time 
harden them, and in that manner produce a fistula. 

Harp's Surgery. 

GRANULE, n.s. [from graau/it, Lat.] 
A small compact particle. 



With an excellent microscope, where the naked 
eye did see but a green powder, tlic assisted eye 
could discern particular granules, some blue, and 
some y el low. Boyle on Coburt. 

Gra'nulous. adj. [from granule.] Full 
oflittle grains. 

grape, n.s. [grappe,¥r.krappe,D\it.] 
The fhiit of the vine, growing in clus- 
ters ; the fruit from which wine is ex* 
pres^. 


Attacr ton. for thy sake 
I^ef Utie grape no mention make ; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Cursed plant, 1 lov’d thee well. 


Lev. xix* 


Cowley. 
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Ifaw 4M«. viMi i* 

M ilha4mO- 

OnAts Hjfodi^, or QraR! 
n. $. A flower. ^ 

Gna'pestokk. II. #. [i^rdM and ilMr .] 
stone or seed contiuned in tKe gvipe. 

when obedient nature knows his will, 

A fly^ ngropmone, or a half can kill. Prior. 

ORA'I^HICAL. atffa [r^^w.] Welidoli* 
neated. 

Write with a needle, oc bodkin, or knife, or the 
like, when tbefruit or trees me young ; for as tliey 
grow, so the letters wUl grow more large and gra- 
phicai. Bacon's Nat, H. 

Graphically, adv. [fmagra^kical.] 
In a picturesque manner ; w& gbod de- 
scription or delineation. 

The hyena odurata, or civet-cat. Is delivered 
and grophically described by Castellqs. Brown, 

GraPnel. n.s. [gramn,¥r.] 

1. A small anchor belongin|^ to a IRtlt 
vessel. 

2. A grappling iron with which in fight 
one ship fastens on another. 

To GRA'PPLE. v.n. [grabbelen, Dut. 
krappeln, Germ.] 

1. To contend by seizing each other, as 
wrestlers. 

They must be also practised in all the locks and 
gripes of wrestling, as need may often be in fight 
to tugg, or grappu. and to close. MilSm. 

li^g virtue, all atchieveiSents past, 

Meets envy, still to grapple with at last WdUet. 

Does he think that lie can grappto with divine 
vengeance, and endure tlie everlasting bomlngf * 

Soiidb 

Antssus here and stem Alcides strive. 

And both the statues seem to Uve.ilddii, 

2. To contest in close fight. 

I’ll in my standard bear the arms of York, 

To grapple with the bouse of Lancaster. Shaketp. 

^metimes, from fighting squadrons of each 
fleet, 

^tnas on the ocean meet, 
ires with Belgian flames contend. 

Xh^sn. 

To GraPrle. r. U. 

1 . To fristen ; to fix; to join indissolubly. 
Now obsolete. 


Two grappling 1 
And English tin 


Grapple your minds tostenmgeqf the navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight stuhiS/!!. 
That business 


Shdk. 


Grapples you to (lie heart and love of us. 

2. To seize ; to lay fast hold of. 

For Hippagities, vessels for the transporting of 
horse, we are indebted to the Saliminians; for 
grapjding hooks to Auacliarsis. Heylyn. 

Or APPLE, n.s. [from the verb.] 

1. Contest hand to hand, in which the 
combatants seize each other ; the smit- 
lershold. 

As when earth's sou, AiitSMi 
With Jove's Alcides, aiuj^o^ wR'Wto ^ 

V K r 1 . i .1^ 




Fresh from his faU,i 
Throttled at lenglll 4 

OrdhTlifsgelll 

Kiiowju^tl^ronwiUmon, fear'd ibeg . 

And. jPMiBg^und him, found this nook of fate, 
Toji^NPbwHid my sword. Dryden'sDonSebast. 

In IhC grapple I boarded them ; on the instant 
r got dear ot our ship, so 1 alone became their 
* Shakesp. Hamlet. 

S, Iron instrument by which one ship fss- 
tens on another. 

But Cymon soon hit crookedgrapples cast, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes enibrac’d.Dr 

Oba'pplemknt. n.s. [from grapple.] 
Close fiffht ; hoatile embrace. Not in uw. 
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ika!9 caluaakmhMMlikih^ domn 



«iidl iiwiet IlMit in dMi tiunmn 
The #f Ibe Ipmnt k often the 
poet! trandiled §pwk9pper^ but impro- 
perly. 

Herirugoti tpeltes nmde of long tpiniiart 

, Shak, 

OwAmmm e«t nptlic green of tbo wiiokj^i- 
trie*. Bocon. 

1%eie iHeer laket with refdfUit ehadowf 
OTOWiriJ, 

lltiprrae m gmieful cliillness all trouiid ; 

Tte graihopper avoids tli' untainted mir» 

Nor III tiie midst of summer ventures there. Addu, 
The women were of such an enormous stature, 
that we aPIMared nAgnuhnppen before them. 

AdtUiafCt^ct. 

Gra'sie^ See Grazier. 

7e GRASP, e. «. [^rrii*pfl»'e, Ital.] 

1. To hdid in the hand; to gripe. 

O fool that I am, that tlmught 1 could 

water, and mn^ the wind. Sidney. 

In his riglit hand 

Gtwlptn^ tea tb^sand thunders, which he sent 
Before mm, such as inilieir souls infix'd 
Blagues. MUtan*$ Par. Tjnet. 

Kings, by gran wig more than they can hold, 
First made tlmir suitjocts, by oppressioti, bold. 

Dtnnii. 

Doom, as they please, my empire not to stand 
ril giwsp my sceptre with my dying htuid.DrMitH 

2, To seize ; to catch at 

11ms gratpingof the militia of the kingdom into 
their own han^, was desired the summur before. 

Clarendon. 

For what are men who grasp nt praise sublime, 
But bubbles on the rapiastrea.u of time ? Foaiig. 

Tc Grasp, t. n. 

] • To catch ; to endeavour to seize ; to try 

at 

So endless and exorbitant are the desires of men, 
that they will gratp at all, and can form no scheme 
o^iifect happiness with less. Stopt. 

2. To struggle ; to strive ; to grapple. Not 
now in use. 

See, his face is black, and full of blood ; 

His hands abroad display’d, as one that grant 
And tug^’d for life. Sftok. I&uy VI. 

S. To gnpe; to encroach. 

Like a miser ’midst his store, 

Who grtupt and gra a pt ’till he can hold no more. 

Vryden. 

G$^8T. n.s. [from the verb.] 

3, Hie gripe or seizure of the band. 

Nor wanted in hit 

Wlmt seem’d both spear and suield. Milton. 

This Hand and sword hath been acquainted well; 
It would have come before into my grm, 

To kill the ravisber. Dryae^t Jhn Sehatt. 

Tile left arm is a little defaced, thougli one may 
see it held sojnething In its gratp Ibfoieny. Addit. 

^^jSSffiks^WUmuthattlionthinfc'st 

For the whotHMS that’s in the tyimnt*i mqi, 
And the rich sKto hoot fMaiheqi. Macbeth, 
3e Power of ieisfa^e >n 


Within the dif^ulgniqfi^^^' 




M had it. 


inttr, 

llicy looked upon it 
even wiUiiii their gitup. ' CSkHWim. 

Gra'sped. n. g. [from groipJ] On^lph. 

grasps, seizes, or catches at. i 

GRASS. II. g. to«r*Sax.] The 
mou herbage ofthe field on which cattle 
feed ; an herb with long narrow leaves. 

Ye are pow u fat as tlie heifer at grass, and bel* 
low as hulls* Jer. 1. Si, 

The beef being young, and oi^ gross fed, was 
thin, light, and moist, and not or a substance to 


cndnie the salt. 

„ You’ll be no more your former you ; 


Temok, 


G A A 

^st 

Grass ^ Parmgmts. m. s. f 
Lat.] A plant. 

This plant IscaHed pewnnii, Imn moant Par> 
nassot, whore U was supposed |o mow ; and be- 
cause the cattle feed on it. It obtatnod the name 
of grass, iliough the plant has no resemblance to 
the ttrass kino. Miller, 

To Grass, o. ti. [frmn Ae nouzt,] To 
breedgrass; to become pasture. 

Lotid arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 

With oats ye may sow it, the sooner to grass, 
More soon to Ho pasture, to bring it to pass. Turn, 

Grass-plot. ii.g. [grajtsndpf#f.] A 
small level covered with short mss. 
Here on this grass-plot, in this very jHace , 

Come and sport Skahe^, Tempeet, 

The part of your garden next your liouse should 
be a parterre for flowers, or gram^lott bordered 
for flowers. Temple, 

They are much v^oed by our modern planters 
to adorn their walks and grms-plots.^ Mortimer, 

Grass-pola. «. g. A species of Wil- 
low-wort. 

Ora'ssiness. If. g. [from graggy.] The 
state of abounding in grass. 

Gra'ssy. at(f. [fromgragg.] Covered with 
grass; aboun^g with grass. 

Ne did lie leave the mountains bare unseen, 
Nor tile rank grassy fens delights untry ’d. Spent, 
Rais’d of grotty turf 

Their table wea, and mossy seats liad round. MtH. 

The iiiosi ill fields, like herded I easts, lie down. 
To dews obnuxjous, on the gratn floor. Dryden, 
Grate, n, g. [crates, Lat.J 
1 • A partition made with bars placed near 
to one another, or crossing each other : 
such as in cinysters or prisons. 

I have grated upon my good friends for three 
reprieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim : 
or else you had look’d through the grata, like a 
geminy of baboons. Shaketp, 

Out of a little mfe his eyes he cast 
Upon those bora ring hills^ and open plain. Daniel. 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black-eyed 
vestals, who are endeavouring to creep out at the 
grates. ^ Additon, 

S. The range of bars within which fires are 
made. 

My dear is of opinion tliat an old fasldoned 
grate coutumes coals, but gives no heat. Specta, 

To Grate. v,a, [ graffer, Fr.] 

I • To rub or wear any thing by the attri- 
tion of a rough body. 

I'hercat the fiend his gnashing teeth did grate, 

Spenser, 

Blind oblivion swallow’d cities op, 

And mighty states characterless are grated 
To dusty nothing. Skak.TroUutandCretsida, 
If the particles of the putty were not made to 
stick last in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grate and fret the object metal, and 
fill it full oHittle holes. Newtmdt Opt, 

2. To offend by any thing harsh or vexa* 


IVreat enraged, soon be *gan upstart, 
Onmling his teeth, and gtatmg bis great heart. 

I^penssf. 

lliey have been partial in the gospeLculled 
and chosen out those softer and more mile dic- 
tates which would htt grate and disturb them. 

Deeao^'Piety, 

Just resentment and hard usage coiii’d 
Th’ unwilling word, and grattog aait is. 

Take it for *tis thy due DrydmdtDmSebatt, 
’yds habit of urith^nd disconrihig, wherein I 
uhflnunately dlfief fmm ahuUft the whole king- 
slcis, and am apt to grate Uto fees ofaeore than i 
oquM was aemdred 4onug mg appientice- 
sm In liOiidon. 

3. TofbhRaboiutdliYfs^lBskm of asperip 
ties or hard bojBet« 


C B A 

ggth impat a^r ecei t iWn^ somid, 

Iti’ tofemai doers, aikluailfislr hhigto grata 
thunder, that the lowest bottom shuclt 
Of ISsebai. AGRon't r^. Lett, 

TbGBATB. 

1. To mb ham ao aa to iii^ or offimd ; 
to o3haid| opiROaaion or 
niw. 

Wbemin him yon been galled hwtItoMm t 
What peer hath 1^ snbeni’d to gSSRuu, 
lliatyou should seal this lawless meody hodk 
Of fim’d tobeUion with a seal 
1 have mted upon my good i 
leprieves Tor you, or else you bad 
themtes. 

Faradoxlncis of great use ; but fimfitoul^inust 
be so tenderly managed Us not to grate mtoU tlui 
truth and reason of things. U Estrange, 

This grated harder upon the hearts of inen.Si»iitk. 
I never heard him make the least complaint, in 
a case that would have grated sorely on some men’s 

S alience, and liave fiitod their lives with dlsitoxv* 
!ut. Xeshe. 

2. To make a harsh noise, as a 

rough body drawn over anothei^ 

are not so nice as to cast away a sharp knife, 
because the edge of it may sometimesgrate. Hooker. 

GRATEFUL. a^\ [gs aius, Lat.] 

1 . Having a Rue sense of benefits ; willing 
to acknowledge and to repay benefits. 

A grairful mind 

By owing owes not, but still pays. ^ Milton, 
When some degree of lieafih was given, he ex- 
erted all his strength in a return of gi recog- 
nition to the author of It. FeS, 

\ ears of service past, 

From gratfjul souls exact reward at last, pryden, 
2. Pleasing; acceptable; delightful; de- 
licious. 

Whatsoever is ingrate at first, is made grat^'ul 
by custom ; hut whatsoever is too pleasing at first, 
groweth quickly to satiate. Bacon. 

A man will endure the ptain of hunger and thirst, 
and refuse such meats and drinks us are must 
grateful to his appetite, if he be persuaded tiiat 
Ui^ will endanger his iicaltli. Wilkins, 

This place is Uie more gratrful to strangers, in 
respect that it being a frontier town, and border- 
ing upon fivers nations, many languages are un- 
derstood iiere. ^ JSrown*t Travelt, 

Now ghideii fruits on loaded branches shine, 
And graii^ut clusters swell with floods ofwine.Pupe. 

Gra'tefully. adv, [from gruf 
‘ . With willingnesu to acknowledge and 
repay benefits ; with due sense of obli- 
gation. 

He, as new wak’d, thus gratefuUv reply’rf. Ali7t. 
Enough reiiiaiiis lor household cnar^ beside. 
His wife and tender ohiidren to sustain. 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deserving train * 
Drydens Virgtl, 

In Cyprus lone by men and gods obey’d, 

1*he lovers toll she gratefully repaid. OranoUle, 

2. In a pleasing manner. 

Study detoias the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence of something new, which may gratettMy 
strike the imagination. fratte. 

GrVtrfvlnrsb. n.$. [from jrat^u/.] 
l.iStnMRiide; dut^ to lenzfiuSon. !No# 
obMMe. 

A X^aconian knight having somctlwie served him 
with more grat^meti than good courage defend- 
ed him. SUmyt 

Blessings beforehand, tjesofgrat^nmi, 
llie tound of glory ringing in our ears. Herbert, 

i. Qttali^ of being accepWU«;]^iuaitt« 
ne^. 

Grader, n. «. [ grutpir, Fr. fron grate.} 
Aldiid of ooane ffie wUdi W ^ 

die, are rubbed to powder. 

1 ^ 
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H jm 

Oroi^ t JVm ff Meltlt. 

And It soft M silk lettMOtis. 

So it U with common iuititfei» 

IVeit thom gontty they lehfli 
Butberouffhos no^f-gnrfms* 

And thcfugSos obey ^on itA dL HUl» 

G»AfiFC€A^iOK^iM. Imu] 

1. Thetct of ptea^Bg. 
ThM^Mlhcmpiibh^ofu^ design tbo¥et^ pre- 

jsenifOiijdootimt of their jndi^ 

2, nSiumre^ d«light« 


lus hnppinesi. " i?«vers./ 

S» Reward ; recompenoe, A low word. ’ 
To GkaYify. ».a. [gr<rfi/Ecor,Lat.] 

1 . To indulge ; to f^mht compliance, 

Yoa steer ^iwoen thecoonti^ end the court, 

^or grat{|fy whate'er tlie greet desire, 

Kor gradipng give whet publick nebds 

2. TlMipIigliti to please; tohwnour; to 

tomi^ 

But pride stood ready to preTent the blow : 

For who would die to gramy a foe ? Dryden*iFab, 
The captive gerterals to his oar art ty d i ^ 
The joyful citiaens tumultuous tide t 

Echoing hit glory, gnttyy his pride. Prior, j 
A palled appetite is humorous, and most begtn- 
tjfied with sauces rather than food. TcUUr, 

At once they gratify their scent uid taste. 

While frequent cups prolong the rich repast.Pnpe. 

A thousand little impertinences are very grati- 
fying to curiosity, tbou^ not improving to the un- 
YerUanding. Addison, 

3. To requite with a recompence: as» I’ll 
gratify you for this trouble, 

Gra'tingly. fldt?. [from grafe.] Harsh- 
ly; offensively. 

Gratis, ado, [Lat.] For nothing; 
without a recompenoe. 

The people cry you mock them ; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gfW(if,yoa repiu’d.5h. 

They sold tliemseives, but thou, like a kind fel« 
Jow, gav'st thyself away gratis, and 1 thank thee 
for thee. Shake^, 

TJie taking of use, though he judged lawful, yet 
never aj^roved by practice, but lent still grotii 
Ooiti to imnds aim strangers. Fell. 

Kindred are no welcome clients, where relation 
gives them a title to haveadvicegratif.L'£strange. 

I scorned to take my degree at Utrecht or Ley- 
den, though offered it gratis by those universities. 

Arkutkaot. 

Gra'titudb. n, s. [gratitude, low Lat] 

1. Duty to benefactors. 

Forbid 

That our renowned Rome, whose gratitude 
Towards her deserving children is enroll’d, 

Should now eat up her own 1 Shohap, 

Suspicious tbougiits bis pensive mind employ, | 
A sullen gratitudet and cloiKled joy. Harte, \ 

2. Desire to return benefits. 

The debt immense of endless gratitude, Mihon, 
Gratitude is properly a virtue, disposing the 
mind to an inward sense and an outward acknow- 
meat of a benefit received, together with a readi- 
ness to return the same, or the nkc, AmSk'ifiemi, 

OKATUITOUS. atff. [gndukmildtL 
graiuift Fr,] 

1. Voluntair; granted without daim or 
merit 

We mistake the gratummi Ucssiiigs of heaven 
for the fruits of our own industry* X’Ertmage. 

fL Assarted without proofi 

1’lie second motive they had So introduce thk 
gr<frui(<mi declination of atoms* the same poet 

GRA^CiYOvstT. atfe. [from grofsilfafMl] 

1. Without ciaimormerit 

2. Without proof. 


G E A 

I would know whence ctam ibis obfiquiW of( 
qiiaeticm^ wbicli tiiey grotultotilkftaok to matmr : 
fiiisif to ascribe and eboicem tbeeejpaftlcies. 

Cheyndt rkUt Prin, 
Graw'ity. ft.#. [grahUii, Fr, frpcnl 
grdtuitoui,] A present or acknowledg< 
uient ; a free gift. 

They might have pretended to comply with 
Ulysses, and dismissed him with a small rntuity, 
Broome aa iheUdumev 
He used every year to present ns with his al- 
manack, upon the score of some IHtlc gratuity ue 
gave him. tiwiji, 

TSGra'TULATE. t.a. [ Lat.] 

1, To congratulate ; to suute with decla- 
rations of joy. 

To gratify the good Andronlcoi, 

And gratulate his safe return to Rome, 

The people will accept whom he adroire8.5kakesp. 

Whither away so fast ? 

— Xo farther than the tower. 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. 

Since nature could behold so dire a crime, 

I gratulate at least my ‘native clime, 

That such a land, which such a monster bof^ 

So far is distant from our ’JHiraciaii shorn. JDryd. 
£. To declare joy for ; to mention with 
expressions of joy. 

Yet give thy jealous subjects leave to doubt. 
Who this thy'*scape from rumour rmtoiatc. 

No less than if fironi peril : and devout. 

Do beg thy care unto thy after state. B^Jonum, 
Gratula’tion. n.s. [from gratulatio, 
Lat.] Salutations made by expressing 
joy ; expression of joy. 

They are the first grutulationt wherewith our 
Lord and Saviour wasjoyfully received at his en- 
trance into the world, by such as in their hearts, 
arras, and bowels embrace him. Hooker. 

The earth 

Gave signs of gratfilatwH, and each hill. Milton, 

Your enjoyments, according to the standard of 
a Christian desire, require no addition : I shall 
turn my wishes into gralulatkmt, and, congratulat- 
ing their fulness,only wish their contiiiuatice.iSautk. 

Gra'tulatory. a^\ [freton gratu/ate,] 
Congratulatory; expressing congratula- 
tion. 

Grave. A final syllable in the names ofj 
places* is from the Saxon spaep, a grove 
or cave. Gibsotfs Camden. 

GRAVE. II. a. [^p^ Sax.] The place in 
the ground in whicn 
sited. 

Now it is the time of nighty 
That the gfWoet, all gaping wide. 

Every one lets forth his spricht. 

In the church-way paths to glioe. Shdketp, 

Thou wilt not Imvc me in the loathsome grave. 

Milton. 

To walk upon thegreuttof onr dead masters. 

Is our own security. JknhanCt Sophy, 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all those 
fragments which the earth broke into, and bury 
in one oonmon grave all the inhabitants of the 
earth. Burnet, 

They were wont once a year to meet at tlie 
gvavet of the martyrs; there solemnly to recite 
their sufferings and triomphs, to praise their vir- 
tnei, to bless God for their pious examples, for 
their holy lives and their happy deaths. Nelson. 
Gra've-cloaths. II. s. [rrave and 
c/iMif As.] The dress of the aead. 

But of such subtle substance and unsound, 

That like a ghost he seem’d, whose grave-clactfbgj 
ware unbound. 

And he that was dead came forth, bouua iMiwj 
and foot with gtwfeloaths, John ft. 4% j 

Oka'vbk. comp. oT grave. SeeQMva 
GHaVkst. wiperl. of grave. $eeO||a|^K» 
Gba've-stomb. n.$. [ j:niK 
’The rtone that is laid over the 
the monumental stone. 


i the dead are repo- 
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T. GRAVE. V. a. preter. ipart. 

1pM. gr(UM. I Fr. 

1. Tointoulp; tocerveafigureorifist^p- 
tion in any hard subsunce. 

Oirtiiee with bossy sculptures graven, Hilton, 
Later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot out 
those former sywoingf or characteis. which by just 
and iawfui oauts were made upon their souls. 

King Cliurtes, 

Thy inm of duty let two words contain ; 

O ! may they graven in thy heart remain, 

Be humble and be just. Pmr. 

2. To carve or form. 

Whnt profiteth the mvenlaiage, that tlie maker 
thereof iiath gnwen it? " Heb, ii. 18. 

3. Tocopy paintings upon wood ornM^* 
in order to be impressed on paper. , 

The gravers can and ought tmimitate thil bddfes 
of the colours by the degrees of the Uf^s and 
shadows : ’tis impossible to give rand) stren^ to 
what they grave, after the works of the scnotds, 
without imitating in some sort the colour of the 
oWeets. Drydens Dufrsinoy. 

4. [From grave.] To entomb, Kotmuse. 

There’s mme gold : 

Du you damn others, and let this damn yon : 

And ditclies grave you all ! Shakesp, Tsmon, 

5. To clean, caulk, and sheath a ship.i^tns. 
To Grave, v. n. To write or deUneate 

on hard substances. 

Thou shall make a plate of pure gold, andgraee 
upon it. £r. xxviii. S6, 

Grave* adj, [grave, Fr.gravts, Lat.] 

1. Solemn; serious; sober; not gay; not 
light or trifling. 

To tn’ more mature, 

A glass tliat featur’d them; wid to themme, 

A child that guided dotards. Sha&tp. Cymlb, 
We should have else desir’d 
Your good advice,wbioh still hath been both grave 
And pros;>erouB, in this day’s council. Skakeip, 
Timt grave awfulness, as in your best breed of 
nmstives, or elegancy and prettiness, as in your 
lesser dogs, are modes of beauty. Here againttAih, 
Even the grave and serious characters are dis- 
tiimuislied by their several sorts of gravity. Dryd 
Youth on silent wings is Down ; 

Graver years come rolling on. Prtor, 

I'o laugh, were want ot goodness and of grace ; 
And to be grwe exceeds ml power of face. Pope. 

Folly-pamtiim hunumr, grave himself, 

Calls laughter forth. Thomson. 

lliey have as much reason to pretend tu, and 
as much necessity to aspire after, the higheiltac- 
oonipliihments of a Christian and solid rirttie, as 
the ^aveit and wisest among Christian philoso- 
phers. Law, 

I, Of weight; not futile; credible. Lit- 
tle u«ed. 

The Roman state was of all others the most ce- 
lebrated for thdr virtue, as thegravsitof their own 
writers, and of strangers, do bear th emjvl^ ia, 

1. Not showy ; not 
suit of doaths. 

4. Not8faatp4#4MM fiotaettto. 

AccentilAlEltofNilpt names and usage, seems 
to tows MriivM m tone of the voice ; the acute 
Mwng the voice, in some syllables, to a 
^ i e. more acute pitch or tone, and tha 
poepresslng it lower, and both having some 
basis, ic. more vigorous pronunciation. Holder, 

GRATEL. fi.a. [^avier, Fr.gravirc/,Dut. 

gratmtf Armorial 

1. Hard ioiid; land consisting of very 
small pebble-stones. 

Grovel consists of flints of all the usual lisesand 
colours, of the several sorts of pebbles; some- 
tiroes with a few pyritR, and other mineral bodies, 
f eufusedly intermixed, and common sand.lFoodio. 
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Hit armotir^ til |SU, wm $o wdl h«n4kd« that 
it abewed I3ha « giiMeuag«MMf Rod inter* 

kiedwIthiiUfer Hfois. . ' < \ * Skhmf, 

proofs as clear as fpunts In Jul^^iadien 
W« snaa^li grain of ^notuci SluAm, 

PfOirldMa f if r ini He d not thenarth li» tpead it* | 
s^ in basa >gm^ and ftabblas, Instead of qoar- 
ries of stones. . Mare, 

So deep! and yet so dear, straight behold 
Tia gravel bottom, and tiiat bottom goM. Jhyd. 

Tw upper garden at Kensington was at €mt 
nothing hot ageead pit. 8peettdar, 

Gfavd walks are best for fruit trees, martmar, 

2, {GravfUe^ Fr.] Sandy mattarccmcreted 
in the kidneys. 

If the stone is brittle it will often eromble^and 
pass In the form otgraml : if the stone it too Ug to 
paM» the best method is to come to a sort of a com- 
position or truce with it. ArhUhnai. 

7h Gka'vkl. V, a. [from the noun.] 

1. To pave or cover with gmvek 

Muss groweth upon alleys, eip^ally such as 
lie odd, and npon the North, as in divers terrasses; 
and again, if they be much trodden, or if they 
were at the first ffyvelled. Bacon, 

2, To stick in the sand 


G a A 


TlMui.»ttleJ^ M,_wble,M M<li;iwwd»_ . S. AUDCHMtaMMi I 

'■aaa:tess^„.sr** 

A£’ ..“W-L 


Pl± 


irmpumim 

JUPMIra 


Strang scented ^ jDfrf. 

GraVbr. n. 1 . [gTAfgnPs 1^* fromgroef.] 
L One whose bi^ess is to inscribe or 
carve u|im hard stibstances; one who 
copies petnres upon wood or metal to 
be impressed mi paper. 

If he makes a design to be graved, he is to re- 
member that the gremr s dispose not their colours 
as the painters do ; and that by consequence, he 
roust takeocoaskm to find the reason of his design 


There is notgWIi^luilrimyeiirliidi 
hate bis efihet dfSwfiitif, SkifiO 
Our youths dtid wildnOsl shill no id 
But aJibo bulled in Ms 
Far tbe advocates and council thnt 


aiMA riMttn. iMfMHMr, 


mantueooaMiaat.niiatnrreMoaoriHtaMign ._.i .... 

in tbo natuni tbadow. of the figuin, which he ^ *” * j* 

luM diipoictl to CRUM tlie effect. DrWm'i X>i^, zS'SuImv in om »•*» oert to 

2. nie%le or tool used in mvinir. *** W. 

With *11 the cere whcfowith I tried oi^n It the Gra'vt. n, $. The wrotu joioe that ran. 


For tbe advocates eim council thiat bfiSd, b»- 
tience andgrfla% of hoariag k an esmm^ 

justice. Km 

Great Cato there, for gravUg femrirfiVI, 

The emperors often Jested on their 
decessors, but their mints still ro gi nt a h iem^fer 

gravity, Aamiam, 

He will tell you with great grotdm, that ft is a 
dangerous thing for a man thiu has heen used to 
get money, ever to leave It off, tayi. 


MoiB gmetn upern a wyt. eij^aUy such as k„own ways of softening erwem, 1 could not sof- 
icdd,w4«pw4theNaTth,asindiveriten«w^^ tenthis. Bo^. 

be much trodden, orif they The toilsome hours in dirrent labour slideT*^ 

we at the first ff^lted. Bacon, gome work the file, end some the graver guide. 

Fo stick in the sand Gmr’sFon. 

Wmiarn the Conqueror, when he invaded this GraVI'DITY. fl. A [grovidus, Lat.]'Prag^ 


island, chanced at his anlval to be graveUed; and 
one of his feet stuck aefast in the sand, that he 
fell to the ground. Camden. 

S, To puzale ; to stop ; to put toa stand ; 
to embar ast. 

I would kiss before I spoke. 

•—Nay, you were better speak first, and when you 
were gnvelVd for lack of matter you might take 
occasion to kiss. Shdkem. 

'ilie disease itself will gravel him to judge of it ; 
nor can there be any prraictioti made of it, it is 
so sharp. HoweL 

What work do our imaginations make with 

eternity and inimensitr^ and how are we gra- 

veiled by their cutting ailemmas ? OlanviUe't Seep, 
Mat, who was here a little gravdVd^ 

Tost up his nose, and would nave caviU*d. Prior, 


nancy ; state of being with child. 1>I«» than of any gravy toap.Muthnoi on ^ 

Women, cb»tructed, have not ijlw»y. the fine- GRAY. ««. [aMBX, Sax. gmu, 
mentioned symptoms: in those Uie signs of m- Tlit f 1 ^ o ^ 

ridity and obstructions are hard to be nistinguish- graou, I/Uuj 

r*-. 1. White with 8 mixtoreof Wack. 

Graving. n.$. [fromgrm*.] Carved The, left me then, vhen the heed. 
WOt*k. tiike a sad votarist in Diiliner's weed. 


from flesh not much dried by the fira. 

Meat we love half raw^ with the blood ti- 
ling down from ft, delicatdy terming it tlie grotty, 
winch in truth looks more like an icmorpiis pr raw 
bloody matter. Harvey on C si fti m mkn s. 

There may be stronger broth made of iwgeta- 
bies than of any gravy soup. Jb^tkifot on AUnmtu 

GRAY. Ofjjf. Sax. grau^ Dan. 

groan, Dut] 


4. [In horsemanship.] To hurt the foot 
with gravel confined by the shoe. 

Gra'veless. adj, [from grow.] Want- 
ing a tomb; unburied. 

My brave Egyptians all, 

By the discandying of this peiletfed storm, 

Lie graveleu, Shaketp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

Gra'velly. adi^ [grarefeiMr, Fr. from 
gravel,] Full of^vel; abounding 
with gravel; consisting of gravel. 

There are some natural spring waters that will 
inlapidate wood ; so that you snail see one piece 
of wood, whereof the part above the water shall | 


They left me then, when the gruy headed evap. 
Like a sad votarist in patmer's weed. 

Skillful to work in gold ; also to grave any man- Itosc from the hindmost wheeb of Phosbus' wain. 
gravingt and to find out eveiy device which Milton, 

it it is ^ ^ Chron. ii. 14. These gray and dun colours may be also pro- 

Sami To GKATITATE. it. n. [from gravis | I’.y mixing whites and blacks, and by con- 

T «♦ 1 4 -^A ♦.a ^ sequence difTer from perfect whites, not in species 

w 1-Rt.J To tend to the centre of attrac- of colours, but only in degree of luminousness. 

'tSep Newton. 

ftto' TrSrSTlltKS'Sar »• with «M 

, That all iu part. magneUck pow’r exert, generally do chat 

A « . •* .1 ^ m. . * « WIfn niMi. tnrninsr m sra^nat * ma la i 


And to each other gramtate, assert. Blaekmore. 

lliat subtle matter must be of Uie same sub- 
stance with aikother matter, and as much as is 
cumpreliended within a particular body must gra- 
vitate jointly with that b^y. Bentley. 

Gravita'tion. II. s. [from gravitate,] 
Act of tending to the centre. 

The most considerable phencmeiion belonging 
to the terrestrial bodies is the general action of 
gravitation, whereby all known bodies, in tihe vi- 
cinity of the earth, do tend and press towards its 
centre. Bentley. 

W hen the loose mountain trembles from on high. 
Shall gravitation cease, if you go by ? Pope. 


Living creatures generally do change tlieir hifr 
with age, turning to be gray ; as is seen in men, 
though some oariier and some inter ; in horses, 


< ontiiine wood, andtlie part under tbe wafer shall ( GraVity. 


be turned into agraveOy stone. Bacon's Nat. His. 

If you live in a consumptive air, make choice of 
the more open, high, dry, and gravelly part of it. 

Haiv^on CantHnyrtiont. 

GraVely. adv, [from grave.] 

1 . Solemnly ; seriouriy ; soberly ; without 
ligiilSilW^^rth. 

TWi ttnnd*st 

Groiidy In dotthl»|k^4Qhold thqm Uikon. 

A girl longs to teu hat; mafil^qt1hkt«he hopes 
to be married in a little time, Mhaj^i her very 
fTwdy what she wemid have bi^Sotteetator. 

Wisdom’s above suspecting wHie ; , ' 

The queen of learning gravely sddle*. ^ ^ ^ 4 ' 

A formal story was very graveh carried iagm 
excellency, by some realous members. djiMT 

Is’t not enough the blockhead scarce can ffS£ 
But must he wiH'iy look, and gravely plead ^ 

2. Without gamliness or show. 
Gra'vbness. it.s. [from grave.] Serious* 

ness ; solemnity and eobriety of beha- 
viour. 

Youth no less becomes 
The light and careless ivery that it wears. 


[gravitaa, Lat. graviUA 


that are dappled and turn white *, in old squirreli 
that turn grisly, and many others. Bacon's Nat. H, 
Thou hast neither tbrnaken me now 1 am be- 
come gray headed, nor suffered me to forsake thee 
in the late days of temptation. Wt^on, 

Anon 

Gmy headed men and grave, with warrionrs mix'd. 
Assemble. Milton's Par. Lott. 

The restoration of gray hairs to juveniliu, and 
renewing the exhausted marrow, may be encett d. 

GlanvUle'tSci^. 

Gray headed infant ! and in vain grown ola ! 
Art thou to learn that in another’s gold 
I lie charms resistless ^ Dryden's Juvenal. 

* We most of us are grown gray headed in our 
dear master's service. Adaism's Spectator, 


. R.r • V ^ * • V .V Horgrov hair’d synods damning books unread, 

1. Weight; heBVmefifi; tendency to the And Bacon trembluig for his brazen head. Pope, 

‘lK»aUty by which dl heavy bodie. lead the opening or cloae of day ; 

towards the centre, accelerating their motion the 01 tne colour OX afiues. 
nearer they approach towards it, true nliilosophy Our women's names are more gracious than 
hua shewn to pe unsolvable by any hypothesis, their CesUia, that is, gray eyed. Camden's Rem, 
and resolved it into the Immediate will of the The gray eyM niurn smiles on the frowning 
Creator, Of all bodies, considered within the in^ht, 

confines of any flui^, there is a twofold gravity, Checqu'rmg the eastern clouds with streaks of 
true and absmutoi ana vulgar or comparative : light. Shaketp, 

absolute gmvity is the whole force by qrnlch ai^ Til say von gray is not tbe rooming’s eye ; 
body tends downwards : but the relative or vuf- Tit hnt the pale reflex of Cynthia's prow. Shak, 


absolute gmvity is the whole force by qrnlch ai^ Til say von gray is not tbe morning’s eye ; 

body tends downwards ; but the relative or vuf- Tit hnt the pale reflex of Cynthia's prow. Shak, 

gar IS the excess of gravity in one body above the» 8ipi«i tbegray ey'd morning streaks the skie% 
specifick gravity of the fluid, wherein it tends Ain ill the doubtful day the woodcock flies. Oojp 
downwards more thin the ambient fluid doth. ^ ^ . 

Quincy. GRAY. fl. s, A gray oodour. 

Bodies do swim or sink in diflfeivnt liquors, ac- Down sunk the sun, the closing boor of day 
teding to the tenacity or gravity of those liquors Came onward, mantled o’er with duskyemv . Panu 

' wMoh are to support uiM Brown, ^ i . .... 

THhugfa this increase of density may at great GRAY, n, S, A paugflr. jltntWOfiA, 

sufifee to impel bodies fram the deniier>parU of the An Ola man ; in Gontflxnpt, 


are to support uMua. Brown, _ 

qgfa this increase of drail^ may at great GraY. n, S, A ledger. 


iRA'YBBARB. fl.t. [gray 

An old man ; in contempt 


sumee to impel bodies tram the deniier>parU of the An Oia man ; in Contempt 
nwdi^ towards the rarer, with all tlmt power Youngling, tlioucan'at not Jove so dear 
wmch we call gramry. * Newton $ Optics. —•Grayheord, fhy love doth freeze. 4 
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f Umk ptfikdw M tout 


tilwMi ^ nm tnau 


incnl a 
iUAikg, 


S Kait»1uWirt>^* HaUtiot, 

1^ ^wt, nor to «Md to nt. 

[flwngnisr.] Thequa- 
gnm.] 

1. IWlMgnuM: to feed on grasa* 

T)ia gwitoit of my pride if to §tm my jwei 
mm. mid my iamb* ^ 

^Orau where you wiil» yott ihall not hou«e with 
lur. SHakap, 

Leaving in the fieMa hit gnaih^e0Wf» ^ . 

He aoughthimielf fome h<M|ittabre h<m§eJ>rjfd€n. 
The more ignoble throng 

Attend thek llatcly stepf, and ilowiy me along. 

Dryden. 

PlreiSlwi/a^riae^ieir p^eiits to remove into 
aim are plun champaigni» but gr4ftfm,and 
not overgrown with heath. Bacon. 

The sawera must be kept so as the water may 
not stay too long in tlie Spring; for then Che 
ground coiitinueth the wet» whereby it will never 
grate to purpose that year. Bacon. 

A third sort of greacmg ground is that near the 
eea» which is commonly vory rich land. Mortimer. 

3s To move on devouring. 

As every state lay next to the otiier that was 
Oppressed, so the fire perpetually grated. Bacon, 

4. [From raser, Fr.j To touch lightly. 
Mark then a funding valour in our uiglish, 
That being dead, like to the bullets 
Breaks out into a second course of mischief, 
Killing in relapse of mortality. ‘ Shak. Henry V. 

To Graze, e. a. 

1. To tend grazing cattle ; to set cattle to 
feed on grass. 

Jacob grated his uncle laban’s sheep. Shaketp. 
O happy man, saith he, that, lo ! I see 
Grating nis cattle in those pleasant fields. 

If he but know his good ! Darnells Civil War. 
2. To feed upon. 

I was at first as other beasts, that grate 
The trodden herb, of abject tboughu and low. 

Milton, 

Their steeds around. 

Free from their harness, grate the flow’ry around. 

_ 

Somegnise their land ’till Christmas, and someJ 
loHj^. Mortimer.^ 

This Neptune gave him, when be gave to keep 
ills scaly nocks that grate tlie wat'iy deep. Dryd. 

The Jambs with wmves shall grate tba verdant 
mead. Pope. 

B. To supply with grass. 

He hath a house and bam in repair, and a field 
ortiso tograsehis cows, with a garden and or- 
chard, " 


Gra'zbr. n.8, [fromgme.] One that 
grazes or fiseds on grass^ 

His fiock daily crops 

Their verdant dinner from the mossy tiuf 
Sufliicieitt: after them the caekfing goose,^^ 
Close groasr, finds wherewith te eaie hfiMM 

GRA'ztBR. n.is [ftomgraMrJ Onevrfao 
feedseaufa. 

All gnadert prefor ch^ cattle firdm meatier pas- 
tures to better Satm. 

Auntie peace, which fllledithe husbaiidmin’s 
barns, tne gnider’s folds, wwd the tradesman's 
ihnp* Houfdl. 

His eoiifttsion increased when he found the il- 
derman’f father to be aghtkr. jbCdafor. 

Of agrtcultiiff , the deibletion made in the ctmn- 
tiy» by engrossing graxkrt, and the great yearly 


gee!, 

ORSaSC. [fTttiMtf.'er.] 

(. The eoft pw9(« Uie ftt( the oity erj 

linctaous er ‘minMib. 

UreoM^ diat'i iweaten 

liMHhe fiame. ' 

¥o take out a spot of grease they usam coal up- 
otij^wn paper. Baem’iNot. Jn. 

Thou Impost, with taerlfiee of oxen dain, 

To compass wealth, and bribe the mid of gain 
To|dve tliee docks and herds* with iargeencrease ; 
Fom to expect them from a bullock^t grease. 

Jhrydena Juvenal. 
A girdle, foul widt grease, hinds his obacene 
V attire. Dryden. 

2. [In horsemanship.] A swelling and 
gourdiness of the legs, which happens to 
a horse after a journey, or by standing 
long in the stable. 

To Grbasb. Vs a. [from the noun.] 

1. To smear or anoint with grease. 

2* To bribe ; to corrupt with presents. 

Envy not the store 

Of tlie great* d advocate that grinds the poor. Dry. 

Grb'asiness. n.«. [fitam greau.] OOi- 
nem: fktneu. 

Upon the most of these stones, after they are 
cut, there appears always, as it were, a kind of 
greaiineu or unctuosity. Boyle. 

Gbb'asy. a4j. [from|fre«e.] 

1. Oily: i«t; unctuous. 

The fragments, scraps, the bits and giwnyre- 

liques 

Of her o’ereaten faith. Shek. 

2. Smeared with grease. 

Even the lewd rabble 

Govern’d their roarine tbroats,aiid grumbled pity : 

1 could have hugg’d the greaty rogues; they 
pleased me. ^ Otway 

Buy sheep, and see that they be big-boned, and 
have a soft, greaty, welt cnrleo close wool Mort. 
3 s Fat of body ; bulky: in reproach. 

Let’s consult together against thisgreosyknight. 

Shaken 

GREAT, A', [speat. Sax. groot, Dut J 

1. Large in nuik or number. 

Judas one of the twelve came, and with him a 
great multitude with swords and slaves. Mat, xxvi. 

Ail these cities were fenced with high walls, 
gates, and bars, besides unwalled tewns a great 
many. Veut, ni. 5. 

Elemental air dififus’d 
In circuit to the uttermost convex 
Of this great round. Milton. 

And God created the great whales. MUton. 
A dungeon horrible, on all sides round. 

As one great furnace fiam’d. 

The tallest pine 
Hewn on Norweg^ hills, to he the mast 
Of some great admiral. Milton. 

2. Having anv quality in a high degree. 

Ikere were they in great fear. Ft* xiv. 5. 
Thdr pow’r was gr^. Milton. 

Great triumph and rejoidug was in hcav*n. Kilt. 
Charms suen as tbiiic, ininutably great 

He only could express. Broome. 

3. Having number or bulk, relative or 
comparative. 

The idea of so much is positive and clear : the 
idea of greater is so clear, but it is but a eoiapafa* 
tivcidca. 

4. Considerable in extent or duratibn« ^ j 

11)00 hast spoken of tby servants house fillra 

great wh^ to come. 2 So* viL19. 

5« Important; weighty. 

MUkc sure 

Her favours to thee, and the groat oath tak^ 

With which the bJessed gods assurance mt juu 

wWNMlIa 


MUton. 


Milton. 

MUt. 


G RE’ 

Many 

Have broke tbeir baokswitk laylagmimit ea 
« theta, 

Thpt to the bdght of this g^aMuent 
X may assart eternal Providence, 

And vMicsteilie ways of God to men. 

On so m e gre a fr c h a rg e employ'd 
He teem’d, orAx’d in cogitation deep. 

By expeffonfie of this great event,, 
lu anus not worse* 

After silence then* 

And sumifions read, the great coniifitbeg 

And though this bee great tiWth, if It be im- 
partiaily considered, yet it is also a great paradox 
to men of corrupt minds and vltlous pracuces. 

TUlptm. 

6. Chief; principal. 

Hear the king’s pleasure, eardiaal, who com- 
mands you 

To render up ibegreat seal presen^.fifoik.B*yiII. 

7. Venerable; adorable: awfid. 

Thou first are wont God’s graota^entick will, 
Interpreter, through highest heav’n to bring.Kllr. 

8s Wonderful ; marvelloua. 

Great things, and foil of wonder. Kilmi. 

0. Of high rank; of large power. 

Such men as he be never at heart’s case. 

Whilst they behold a greater than themselvesAhe. 

Worthiest by being good. 

Far more than great or high. 

Of all the great, now few 
Are Just to beav’n, and to their promise true IPepe. 

Misfortune made the throne W seat. 

And none could be unhappy but thegiW. Bom, 
Despise tlie faice of state, 
Thesoberfolliesof the wise and greik. Pejte. 

The marble tombs that rise on nigh. 

Whose dead in vaulted arches lie ; 

These, all the poor remains of state. 

Adorn the rich, or praise the great. ParniL 

10. General; extenuve in 
or influence* 

Prulifick humour soffning all her globe, 
Fennentcd the great mother to conceive. MUton. 

11. Illustrious; eminent; noble; excel* 
lent. 

O Lord, thou art great, and thy name b great in 
might. Jer. x. 6. 

Tlie great Creator thus reply'd. MUton, 

The great Son return d 

Victoriout with hit saints. Kdtoa. 

Fair angel, thy desire that tends to know 
Tlie works of G^, thereby to glorify 
Tlie great work-master, tends to no excess 
That readies hlame. MUton. 

Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 
Thy pow’r ! what thought can measure thee, or 
tongue 

Relate thee ! greater now in thy retum, 

Than from the giant angels : thlre that day 
Thy thunders magnified, but to create 
Is greater than created to destroy. MUton. 

The great lunduary 
Aloof the vulgar constellations tliiji 
That from this lordly eye keep 
Dispenses light from far. 

Hw Cesar grac’d wik belli MKnirfost t ^ 
Cesar, fbe sro^’*|wMSii|fler, andlllaowti.1 


consequeiice 


Great fo!fii%faiiiipiia»iili retirement great. Pope. 

12. jilMid at Mpect ; of devated mien. 
'wtoIKdo was ; with such becoming state, 
AfeMtl the crowd, she walks serenely gnat.l)ry, 

IS. Mfimanimous; generous; high 
mind^ 

In Her every thing was goodly and stately ; yet 
•6, that It might seem that great mtndediiess was 
but the ancient bearer to the humbleness. Sidney 

14. Opulent; sumptuous; magnificent. 

Not BaH> Ion, 

Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equaird in all their glories. Miltm. 
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He dtsdnined tiot ttfivat Ublev and 

to* I iit6ii|i(C|f oitif y flTMf f iciiiittiift» 

TMi nd# nroiW, taW good* how folr* 

Aiitwo^hirgfMrldi^^ ^ Adhoii. 

16 » SMwf I wditA^ 

So^fhan |>eit)fiiv«d thai Vienna wit not to be 
won wldi word«i nor the delbodanti to be dii* 
counted wifhe^ looht } wherefore he bem to 
bait^tbewalfo. ^ Anm. 

17 , Famiiiir ; much acquainted* A ww 
word* 

Tlioie that woald not centure, or «^ 1 c III of a 
awti iauoadiaieljt will talk more hoioijr of tboi»e 
tlmt are great with them» and tlierebj wound their 
hononr. , Bocon. 

18 « Pregnant ; teeming. 

>81 eyes sometimes even great with tears. Sutn. 
Their beiliei 

With twehilif VBidij* bring forth deceit Sand^. 

This dy, for most he stings in heat of day, 

From cattle arose i^Hhyoung keep thou away. Moif. 

18 . It is ajlded m eveiy at^ of ascending 
or deseemim consanguinity : as great 
gimdactn iatSd tonof my grandson. 

1 damliot yelt^m for antiquity of our lan- 

guage, that OUT g;irat>gr0ti*great gninasires tongue 
came out of Persia. Camden, 

What we call great fieaS grandfather they called 
forthafader. Camden t Rmaint. 

Their holy-day •cloaths go from father to son. 
and are seldom worn out uli the second or third 
generation ; so that ’tis common enough to see a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of hJ^ 
great grandfather. ^ Adduon, 

£0. Hard; difScult; grievous. A pro- 
verbial expression. 

It is no great matter to lire lovingly with g^d 
natured and meek persons. TaifWt Deoonon. | 
RE AT. fi.s. [from the adjective.] The 
whole; the gross ; the whole in a lump 
To let out thy harvest by great or by day, 

Let this by exMrience lead thee the way : 

By great will oeceWe thee witli lingMim it out, 

By day ill dispatch. T\mer*s nutbandry. 

It were behoveful, for the strength of the navy, 
that no ships should be builded by the great ; for 
by daily eiperience they are found to be weak 
and fmperfoct. ^ HaleigVt Ernye. 

He did at length so many slain forget. 

And lost the tale, and took them by Uie great, 

Dryden, 

Carpenters build an house the mat, aud are 
agieeo for the sum of money. moron’s Mech, Exer. 

1 set aside one day in a week for lovers, and in- 
terpret by the great for any gentlewoman e lio Is 
turned of sixty. Additon. 

Grk'atbblued. a^‘. [great and belljf,] 
Pregnant ; teeming. 

Greathellied women, 

lliat bad not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would sliuke the press. 5 Aa. 

A grealbeUied Of omnn, walking through the city 
in tlie oay-time, had her child struck out of her 
womb, and carried halfa furlong from her. WUkim, 

ToQM'^rjfft. v.a. [ftwngrwtf.] To 
>enlaige; to magnify. A 

After the; tfiefllidt^IitltBlv 

itself, using strangerslw tlie fiwjujiidits of their 
armies, the Turks by degtees Wil^wilput of all 
their goodly countries. 

A favounte’s business is to 
minister’s to greaten and exalt liim. 

Greathea'rted. «**. [great I 
heart.] High spirited; undejeeted. 
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Yet London, empm^ofthe northern clime, 

MagCanki^y; gcmi^y; imvely. 
Where are thetd boihlBMp^ aoiliof war, 

Thit|ti^fo turn tMboKttpoAilWfoe, 

And to 

Ore'atkess* m. lQ<m frwtfa} 

I. Lftigenetsirf qvumtitjr ^ number. 

Ss Coropurative quanttl^a 

Weean hawB no posi^ ideo of any •Pau or 
duration, which Is not made imV uua commen- 
surate to repeated numbers of dbet of yards, or 
days or years, and wherebywe judge of flie greot- 
aen of these sort of qtipiititles. lacke. 

All absent good does not, according to tlw gmt- 
nen it has, or ts acknowledged to have, cause pain 
equal to that greotnesi, as all pain causes desire 
equal to itself ; becajute tlie absence of good is nut 
always a ^n, as tlie presence of paiu is. Locke, 

S. aegm of any quality. 

Zeal, in duties, should bo proportioned to the 
greatnem of the reward, aud the certainty. Rpgen, 

4. High place; dignity; power; in- 
fluence; empire. 

I'he most servile flattery is lo(l;;ed moat easily 
in the grossest capacity ; for their ordinary con- 
ceit draweth a yielding togrsutnett, and then have 
they not wit to disceni the right degrees of duty. 

Sidi 

Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatnett,Si 
So many 

As will to greatneu dedicate themsehres. 

I beg your greatneu not to give the law 
In other realms ; but beaten, to witlidraw. Bryd. 

Approachinggreatness met him with her charms 
Of pow*r and future state j 
ile shook Iter from his arms. Dryden, 

Thcmistocles raised the A tbenians to tlieir great- 
uesf at sea, which he thought to be the true and 
constant interest of that commonwealth. Swift. 

5. Swelling pride ; aflected state. 

My lord would have yon know, that it is not 
of pride or greatnea that he cometh not aboard 
your ships. Boom, 

6. Merit; magnanimity; nobleness of| 
mind. 

Greatpem of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest. Milton, 

7. Grandeur; state ; magniflcence. 

Greatnent with Timon dwells in such a draught, 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 

Pape, 

Greave. n. $. [5n®F» Sax.] 



I'he earl, as greatheartrd as he, declar^ Ornim 
wr his friendship, nor feared his ba- 


ncither cared 
tred. Clarendon, 

Gre'atly. adv, [from grraf.] 

1. In a great degree. 

Thy sorrow will I greatly multiply. Milton, 

Nobly; illustriousiy. 


hip, and honour 
Chapman*$ Iliads. 

An 


A grove, 
Spetuer. 

Yet w hen therc haps a honey-fall, 

Wc 11 lick the sirupt leaves. 

And tell the bees that tl^irs is gall 
To that upon the greaves, M. Drayton. 

Greaves, n,s. lirom grevds, Fr.] Armour 
for the lep ; a sort of boots. It wants 
the singular number. 

He had greauef of brass upon his legs. 1 Sa. xvii. 

A shield make for him, and a helm, fair greaves, 
and curets such 

As may renown thy workmansiti] 
him as much. Ci 

Grb'cism. It. s. l^acimus, 
idiom of the GreSt lan^ 

Gree« RaS. [gr^.Fr. prdbaSlyfromgra- 
iia,] Goodwill; favour; good graces. 

And failing her before on lowly knee, 

To her midtei present of his semoe teen. 

Which she aecepta with Sbadln and goodly gree, 

' S^ m er. 

GrbecS. «. >. [corrupted ftom degrm, 

' lit k ipitten likewise greilie or grtee.] A 
of Bteps. Ob«W0te« 

a*,. 

A%r the prooessionp the klul bimirif ramming 
the quire, tb# upon the 

grofgepf the quire, made a Joitg oration. Boeon. 

Greboilt. adPa[fitomgr^(fy,] fiagorly ; 


9 

, ^ BsswaHow’dltasm 


As perched earth drinks ndu. HMesii, 

,, A v*n ddadly plante, and berbi afpoisuouejuioi, 
]^dbu^ aee]ui; and Ip pndong oii|r breath. 
We giw^ devour our 

ORB'EmNBSs. ttas. (ificmi — ^ 
venousness; voracicy: b> 
neSs of appetite or desire. 

Fox in stealth, wolf ingreedtiieii. 

Thither with all greedissm of 
goim, and there they intend to svp. 

‘Tiajse 

1 witii the same gfeedhieiidid seek, 

As water when 1 thirit, to swalfow Gisek* HeiA. 

Su, gniodKg, 

grptig, Dut.] 

1. Rayaiqus; voracious; hungry. 

As a lion that is of his pfey, Pt, at#. 1 £. 

Be not unsatiable m any daii^ flimg, nor too 
greedy upon meats. Eeetes, xxxvfi, S9. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elfai*|i9Ster- 
ers, and bring btm food. Km ffUrles. 

2, Eager ; vehemently desirous, it is now 
oommonly taken in an ill sense. 

Ofoedy to know, as is the mind of man. 

Their cause of death, swift to the fire she ran. 

Pa^am, 

The ways of every one that is greedy of gain. 

« IVw. 

Stern look'd the fiend, as frustrate of his will, 
Not half f ufiic’d, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden, 

While the reaper fills his greedy hands. 

And binds the golden sheaves in brittle hands, ^ 

Dry^. 



1 . Having a colour formed oommonly by 
compounding blue and yellow ; of the 
colour of the leaves of trees or herbs. 
The green colour is said to be most fk- 
vourableto the sight. 

Tire general colour of plants is grrrn, which is a 
colour that no flower is of : there is a greenish 
primrose, but it is pale and scarce a green. Ba^ 
Groves forever ^een. Pope, 

Pale ; sickly : fhom whence call 
the maid^s disease the preen sickness, or 
chlororie* Like it is Sapphde p^garigo 
woirnca 

Was the hope drunk 

^ Wlierein you drest yourself? Hath it slept since ? 
And wakes it now to look so green and iwle 
At what it did so freely ? Shak Macbeth. 

There’s never any 01 these demure boys come 
to any proof : tliey fall Into a kind of mlM green 
sickness. Skak. HemylV. 

Till tlie green fiekness and love's force betray'd 
To death's femoraelesa arms th’ unhappy maid. 

Oarth. 

5. Flourishing ; Ibesh ; ondecayed : from 
trees in T — 


If I have any where said a green old ags, 1 have 
VirgU"i authority ; Sederuda dee vMdugue senectao, 

Dtydks, 

* ‘ vonnd. 

duct is open, sir ; there lies your way 
You baay bs jogging while your bodU a w^jh^ . 

OHdfo tregteeif; 

And all thy friends, which thou qmit wake Ihy 
firieudi. 

Have but tbcir stings and teeth newly tsNsn^L 
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I dilate o&the temper of the people, the 
power, erti, end intereit of the contrary party, 
bat thoee arc inTidiout topicka, too our 
fememlirance. Drydm, 

6, Not dry, , ^ 

If a fpark of error hare thus far prevailed falliiie 
even wncrc the wood was grceut and farthest off 
from any inclination unto furious attempts ; must 
not the peril thereof be greater in men, whose 
mietU etc of themselves as dry fewel. apt be- 
forehand unto tumults? Hooker, Dedication, 
Being an olive tree 

Which late he feird ; and being greene, must be 
Made lighter for bis manage. Chapman. 

Of^ragility the cause is an impotency to he ea- 
tendlMi, ana therefore stone is more tragtl than 
metal, and so dry wood is more fragil than^m^ 

If you hut consider a piece of ffreeti wood burn- 
ing in a chimney, you will readily discern, in tlie 
disbanded parts of it, the four elements. Boyle, 

The green do often lieat the ripe, and the ripe, 
to heated, give lire to the green, Mortimer*i Him. 

0. Not roasted ; half raw. 

Under this bead we may rank those words 
which signify different ideas, by a sort of an 
unaccouiitabic far-fetched analogy, or distant re- 
semblance, that fancy has introduced between 
one thing and another : as when we say the meat 
is green, when it is hair roasted. IVatte^t Logick, 

7. Unripe; immature; young; because 
fruits arc green before they are ripe. 

My ballad days, 

When I was green 111 judgment, cold in blood ! 

Shaketp, 

O charming youth, in the first opening page ; 

So many graces in so green an age. Ihyden. 

Yuu’Tl find a difference 
Between the promise of his greener days. 

And these he masters now. Shahesp. Henry V. 

If you would fatgrren geese, shut them up when 
th^ are about a month old. MortitnerU Hnsb. 

Stubble geese at Michaelmas are seen 
Upon the spit, next May produces green. King. 

Grebn. fi.s* 

1. The green colour ; green colour of dif- 
ferent shades. 

^ Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, she shall be loose enVub’d. 

Shaketp. 

But with your presence cheer’d, they cease to 
raouni. 

And walks wear fresher green at your return. Dry. 

Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of 
the same red colour as in day-light *, and it at the 
lens you intercept the green making and blue 
making rays, its redness will become more full 
and lively. Ncwton*tOpi. 

Let us but consider the two colours of yellow 
and blue ; if they are mingled together in any 
considerable proportion, they make a green. 

WaWt Logick. 

2. A grassy plain. 

For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march these greens before your town. 

Skakesp, 

O’er tlie smooth enamell’d ^etn. 

Where no print of step hath ^en. 

Follow me as I sinjf. Milton. 

The young v^milia, fairer to be seen 
Than the fair lily on the flow’ry men. Dryden. 

3. Leaves ; branches ; wreatns. 

With greens and flow’rs recruit their empty 
hives, 

And seek fresh forage to sustain their lives. Dryd, 

Ev’ry brow with cheerful green is crown’d ; 

The feasts are doubled, and the bowls go mund. 

_ , • Hryden. 

Tlie fragrant greeiu I seek, my brows to bind. 

Dryden, 

To Green, v. a, [from the noun.] To 
make green. A low word. 

Great Spring before 

Greened ail the year; and fruits and blossoms 
blush’d 

In social sweetueu ou the self-same bough. Tham^ 

VoL. 1. 
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Gre'bnbroom. fi,f. [etfUiO gtniHra^ 
Lat] A shrub. Miller. 

OrB'bncloth. is. m. a board or cour^ 
of justice held in the countinghouse of| 
tte king^s household, for the ta^ng cog- 
niaance of all matters of government 
and justice within the king's court- 
royal; and for correcting all the servants 
that shall offend. Did. 

For law.take it in the largest sense, 

1 have no opinion of it. Baeon^s Advice to ViUiers. 

Gre'bnbyed. adj. [from green and eye.] 
Having eyes coloured with men. 

Doubtful thoughts, and rash-emme’d despair, 
And shudd’ring toar, and grecney’d jealousy .^kak. 

Gre'enfinch. ft. a. [cAlorii.] A kind 
of bird. 

The chafilnch, gree^nch, dormouse, and other 
small birds, are injurious to some fruits.Mmttmer. 

Ore'enfish. It. a. [aaf//tfa,Lat.] A kind 
of fish. Aimworth. 

Gre'engagb. ft. a. A species of plum. 

Grb'enhousb. n. a. [green and house.] 
A house in which tender plants are 
sheltered from the weather. 

If the season prove exceeding piercing,^ which 
you may know oy the freezing of a moistened 
cloth set in your greenhouse, kindle some charcoal. 

Boelm. 

Sometimes our road led us into several hollow 
apartments among the rocks and mountains, that 
look like so many natural greenhoiaes, as being al- 
ways shaded witli a |^at variety of trees and 
shrubs that never lose their verdure. Addison, 

A kitchen garden is a more pleasant sight than 
the finest orangery or artificial greenhouse, ^ct. 

Gre'enish. a((j. [from green.] Some- 
what green ; tending to green. 

With goodly greeniik locks, all loose, unty’d, 

As each nad been a bride. Spenser. 

Of this order the green of all vegetables seems 
to be, partly by reason of the inteiiscness of their 
colours, and partly because, when they wither, 
sonic of them turn to a greenish yellow. Newton, 

G re' E LY. adv. [from green.] 

1. With a greenish colour. 

2. Newly ; freshly. 

3. Immaturely. 

4. Wanly ; timidly. Not in use. 

Kate, I cannot look greenly,^ nor gasp out my 
eloquence ; nor have I cunning in protestation. 

Shahesp. 

Gre'enness. n. s. [from green.] 

1. The quality of being green; viridity; 
viridness. 

About it grew such sort of trees, as cither ex- 
cellency of fruit, stateliness of growth, continual 
greenneu, nr poetical fancies have made at any 
time famous. Sidney. 

In a meadow, though the mecr grass and green- 
ness delights, yet the variety of flowers doth 
heighten and beautify. Ben Jonson. 

My reason, which discourses on what it finds 
in my phantasy, can consider greenness by itself, 
or mellowness, or sweetness, or coldness, singly 
and alone by itself. Digby on Bodies. 

2. Immaturity ; unripeness. 

This prince, while yet the errors in hii nature 
were excused by the greenness of his youth, which 
Umkall the fault upon itself, loved a private man’s 
wife. Sidney. 

3. Freshness ; vigour. 

Take the picture of a man in the greenneu and 
vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and 
declension of hts drooping years, and you Will 
scarce know it to belong to the same pentM. 

Smth. 

4. Newness. 
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Gre'ensickne^s. II. s. [grreii and WcAt* 
ness.] The disease of maids« so called 
(rirni the pideness which it pi^uoes. 

^ Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, uspe- 
cioily of terrestrial and absorbent substances, are 
the case of girls in die greenskknm. Ariuih, 

Gre'bnsward, \ ft. s. [gmn and sward * 
Grb'ENSWord, / of tne same original 
with swarth.] The turf on which grass 
grows. 

This is the prettiest low-bom lass that ever 
Kan on the greensward. Shah. Winter’s Tale. 
After break their fast 

On greensward ground, a cool and grateful taste. 

Dryden. 

In shallow soils all is gravel within a few inches ; 
and sometimes in low ground a thin greensward, 
and sloughy uiidenieatn; which last lorot all into 
bog. Swyi. 

Grb'bnwbed. n.s. \ green and weed.] 
Dyers weed. 

Gre'enwood. n.s. [green and wood] 
A wood considered as it appears in the 
Spring or Summer. It is sometimes 
as one word. 

Among wild herbs under the greenwood shade. 

Fakfas. 

It happen’d on a Summer’s holiday, 

That to tne greenwood shade he took his way ; 

For ^moii shuiin’d the church. D^den. 

To GREET. V. a. [greator^ Lat. 2 B«tan 9 
Sax.] 

1 • To address at meeting. 

I think if men, which in these places live, ^ 
Durst lo< k in themselves, and themselves retrieve. 
The would like sti angers greet themselves. Donne. 
I would gladly go, 

Togreet my Pallas with such news below. Dryd, 

2. To address in whatever manner. 

My noble partner 

You greet with present grace, and great predic* 
tion ; 

To me you speak not. Shah, Macbeth. 

Now Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 

And mark ray greeting well , for what 1 •P^k, 

My bodv shall make good. Shah. nick. 1]. 

3. To saiute in kindness or respect. 

My lord, the mayor of London comes to greet 
you. 

—God bless your grace with health and happy 
days. Shahesp. 

Now the herald lark 

Left his ground net, high tow’ring to desci^ 

The mom’s approach, and greet her with his song. 

MtUon, 

Once had the early matrons run 
To wet her of a lovely son. Milton. 

1 lie sea’s our own ; and now all nations greet. 
With bending sails, each vessel of ourfieet.Tf’a/l^. 

Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury bum ; 
Noncgrwtf; for none the greeting will return; 
Butin dumb sinliness, ea^ arm^ with care, 

His foe profest, as brother of the war. Dryden, 

4. To congratulate. 

His lady, seeing all that channel lllil fot^ , 
Apprnacht in iiaste to greet hii viefo» SgsillSSt. 

5. To pay complimeati at a dtilBiiea. 

The king’s a-bed, 

And sent great largess to your oflicers : 

This diamond he greets your wife withal. 

By the name of most kind hostess. Shak. Mach. 

6. To meet, as those do who go to pay 
oodigvatulations. Not much in use. 

Your haste 
Is now urg’d on you. 

—We will greet the time. Shaketp. King hear. 

To Greet, v. n. To meet and salute. 

There greet in silence, as the dead are wont, 
And sleep in peace. Sfudtesp. 

Such was that face un winch I dwelt witji joy, 
Ere Greece assembled siem’d (betides to Troy • 
But parting then for that detested shore, 

Our eyes, unhappy ! never greeted more. Pops 
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[from 1h» verb.] 
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He 


OXS'STSlt. «.«. 

who greets. 

Oxe'ettno. «. «. [ftom greet.] Saluta- 
tion at meeting, or compliments at i 

dutance. 

1 from him 

Give you all greethg$, that a king, atfncnd. 

Can tend hii orother. 5/ia*. Wittier t Tale, 

Grsezb. Its «. [Otherwise written greece, 
SeeGRBECB» chtGrisze, orGRics; 
from degreei.^ A flight of st^s; a step. 
Gre'gal. [gWggregM, Late] Be- 
longing to a flock* Diet, 

OitSG^A'RiouSe adj. [gregariuB^ Lat] 
Going in flocks or herds, like sheep or 
partridge^. 

Ko blrut of prepr gregarjom, Rayontke Crea. 

Grb'mial* adf> [grrmtum, Lat.] Per- 
taining to the lap. Diet, 

GRENaDE. Rea. [from pom«m groRo- 
ftim, Lat.] A little hollow globe or ball 
of iron, or other metal, about two inches 
and a half in diameter, which, being 
filled with fine powder, is set on fire by 
means of a small fusee fastened to the 
tpuqh-hole ; as soon as it is kindled, the 
case flies into many shatters, much to the 
damage of all that stand near. Hatris, 
Gre'nadibr. n.8. [grenadier, Fr, from 
grenade,] A tall footsoldier, of whom 
there is one company in every regiment : 
such men being employed to throw 
grenades. 

Peace allays the shepherd’s fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. Cays Pattorals. 

Grena'do. If.#. See Grenade. 

Yet to express a Scot, to pla^ lli.it prixe, 

NTot all those mouth grenados can suthcc. Cleavel 
You may as well Cry to quench a ilaming grenar/o 
with a shed of fair water os nope to succeed. Watu. 

Grbut. ft. #• A kind of fossile body. 

A sort of till ore, with its greui ; that is, a con- 
geries of crystals, or sparks of spar, of the bigness 
of baysall, and of a brown sUiniiig colour im- 
mersed therein. Greu’s Mttsceum. 

Grew. The pretoitc of grow. 

The pleasing task he fails not to renew ; 

Soft and more soft at cv’ry touch it grew, Dryd, 
Grey, adj, [gn#, Fr. More properly 
written See Gray. 

This ancient rutRan, sir, whose life I spar’d at 
suit uf Ills grey beard. Shah. King Lear. 

Our green youth copies what grey sinnerh act. 
When venerable age comroetids The fact. Dt'yd, 

Greyhound, r.#. [gpighunn. Sax.*] 

A tall fleet dog that chases in sight. 

First may a trusty greyhound transform himself 
iato a L Sidney. 

So, on the Bowns we see, near Wilton fair, 

A liasfned hk* Imgreedy greyhotauU giCi,Sidney, 
111’ impatieflt greySmndl ^pt from far. 

Bounds orer thegbbs to cat^ uw fearful luLit.Dry. 

Grice, r. t. 

1. A little pig. GoMaum* 

2. A step or greeze. 

No, notagriee; 

Tills a step to love. Shakes^ 

To Gride, v. n, [gridare, ItaL] To eat; 
to make way by cutting. A word ele- 
gant, but not in use. 

His poignant spear he thrust with puissant sway, 
That torougii liis thigh Uie mortal steel did gride. 


So sore 

Ike sword, with dlacontinaous wound, 
Passed through him ! Far. 

Gri'delin. adf. A colour mixed ofl 
white and red. 


ladles dress’d Jn rich tymars were seen. 

Of Florence sattSn, flower’d eilh white and green, 
And for a shade betwixt the blbomy £fide<ttt.i>r^ 

Gridiron. r.«. [grinds luandick, ft 
grate, and lren.j A {bitable grate on 
which meat is hud tobe broiled upon the 
^ fire. 

He had added two hart io the grtdirofi. Speetat, 
Grief, il #. [from gtieve; griffs, Welsh, 
probably from the English.^ 

1. Sorrow; trouble for something past. 

I will instruct niy sorrows to be proud ; 
Fwgrirfls proud, and makes his owner aiouUShak, 
Wringing of the hands, knocking the breast, 
are but the ceremonies of sorrow, the pomp and 
ostentation of an edeminate grirf, which speak 
not so much the greatness of tlie misery as the 
smallness of the mind. South. 

The mother was so afflicted at the loss of a fine 
Imy, who was her only son, that she died 

2. Grievance; harm. [Griy, Fr.] Notin 
use. 

Be factions for redresn of ail these gri^s, 

And I will •set this foot of mine as fur 
As who goes farthest. Stakeip, 

'riie king hath sent to know 
The nature of your p'tefs, and whereupon 
You conjure from the bicast of civilpeace 
Such bold hostility? Snak, Hen, IV. 

3. Pain ; disease. Obsolete. 

Grievance. «.#. [fromgrit/.] 

1 . A state of uneasiness. Out of use. 

2. I'he cause of uneasiness. Used of such 
causes as are the effects of human con< 
duct. 

What remedy can be found against grievances, 
but to bring religion into countenance, and en- 
courage those who, from tlie hope of future re- 
ward, and dnad of future punishment, will be 
moved to justice and integrity ? Swift. 

To GRIEVE. V. a, [grrver, Fr, griever, 
Flem. gravis, Lat] 

1. To afllict; to hurt 

For he doth not afflict willingly, nor p'i^ tlie 
children of men. Luke, lii. 33. 

Forty years long was I grieted witli this genera- 
tion. Psal. 

It repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. Gen. vi. 
Grievt'd at the thought, he vow’d his whole en- 
deavour 

Should be to close those breaclics. Rowe. 

2* To make sorrowful. 

When one man kills another, thinking tliat he 
killeth a wild beast; if the same man reniembejeth 
afterwards what he hath done, and is not grieved 
for the fact, in this case he liath sinned ; because 
his not grieving is offensive unto God, chough the 
fact were merely besides his will. Perkim. 

To Grieve, v. n. To be in pain for some 
thing past ; to mourn ; to sorrow, as for 
the death of friends. It has sometimes 
at and sometimes for before the cause of | 
grief: perhaps at is proper before our 
misfortunes, and for before our faults. 

Do not you grieve at this. Shakesp Henry IV, 
How didst thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring end so sad. Milton, 
With equal mind what happens let us bear; 

Nor joy nor grkve too much for things beyond 
our care, Dryden. 

Grie'vingly. flrfe. [from grieve.] In 
sorrow ; sorrowfully. 

Grievmgly, 1 think. 

The peace lietweeu the French and us not values 
The cost that did conclude it, S9usk, Hen, Vlll. 

G]Bp?VOUS. a^. Lat pr from 

W^rieve,] 

1. Afflictive : painftd ; hard to be bom. 

To the flesh, as the apostle himself gnintetli, 
all affliction is naturally grievous. Hooker, 


I Correotkm is grieveue uiitn him that kirsakctli 
the way, and he thet faateth reproof shall cti% 

I iVw, XT.IO. 

2. Such as causes sorrow. 

To own a great but grittxius truth, though they 
quicken and ihaipen Uie invention, th^ corrupt 
die temper. ^ 

S. EKprewinganeat degree of uneanntfM. 

He durst not oisobey, but sent gii4iiN|lMi com- 
plaints to the parliament of the maas hd was 
foiced to submit to. ^&minden. 

4. Atroaous; heavy. 

It was a grmout fault. 

And grievously hath Cmsar answer’d it 'EMmp. 

Crying sins I call those, whioh are so heinous, 
and in their kind so grievous, that they hasten 
God’s judgments and call down for speedy venge- 
ance upon the sinner. Perlam 

5. Sometimes used adverbially in low 
language. 

He cannot come, roy lord ; he’s grievous sick. 

Shakesp, 

Grie'vously. adv. [from grtseetf#.] 

1. Painfully ; with pain. 

Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm 

flood. 

Red^as the rose, thence gushed grievously. Spen, 

2. With discontent ; with ill-will. 

Grittus perceiving how grievously the matter 
was taken, with the danger he was in, b^an to 
doubt. ^ Knoties, 

8. Calamitously ; miserably. 

1 sec how anumlier of souNare, forwent of right 
information, often times gricVomly vexed. Hooker. 
4. Vexatiously ; to a great degree of un- 
easiness. 

Houses built in plains are apt to be grievotaly 
annoyed with mire and dirt. Ray on the Creation. 

Grib vousN ESS. n, s. [from grievous.] 
Sorrow ; pain ; calamity. 

They fled from the swords, from the drawn 
sword and from the bent bow, and from the 
grievoustiess of war. It. xxi. ih, 

Gri'ffin. I n. s. [This should rather 
Griffon. J be written or gi^* 

phon ; grj/ps, ypot)' ; but it is generally 
written griffon,] A fabled animal, said 
to be generated between the lion and 
eagle, and to have the head and paws 
of the lion, and the wings of the eagle. 

Of ell hearing among these winged creatures, 
the griffin is tiie most ancient. Pcaeh. on BUaonmg. 

Aris^ciis, a poet of Procoriesus, afflrmed, that 
near the o* e-eyed iiatiuus griffins defended the 
mines of gold. Brown, 

Grig. n.s. [kricke, Bavarian, a little 
duck.] 

t. It seems originally to have signified any 
thing below the natural size. 

2. A small eel. 

3. A merry creature. [Supposed from 
Greek; greecuius festivus, Lat.] 

Hard is nW heart as flint or stone, 

She laughs to see me pale ; 

And merry as tgrig is grown. 

And brisk as bottle-ale. 

To Grill, v. n. [grille, a grate, Fr.] 
broil on a grate or mdiron. 

Gri'llade. n.s. [from jSrill.] 
thing broiled on toe mdiron. 

To Gri'lly. V. a. [from grill.] 
word signifles, as it seems, to harass; 
to hurt: as we now say, to roast a man, 
for to tease him. 

For while we wrangle here and jar. 

We are griUied all atTerople«har. Hudihsm. 

GRIM. ae(f. [^imma. Sax.] 

1. HaviM a coantenanoe of tenour ; hor- 
rible ; hideous ; frightful. 649 
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llMiimooentpi^jinhMtehrdoesfomke, 
mi«li quit from deith, jet quakes in eterj limt> 
'VVith ciuuige of fear to tee the lion look so 


Orim Saturn jet remains. 

Bound in those glooinj caves with adamantine 
eliaius. prajfUnL 

Tboi hast a grim appearance, and thy face 
^htfinnfmmand in’t. Sfiaketp. Voriclanm, 
Their dear causes 

Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Skak. Macbeth, 

What if the breath that kindled those grim fires, 
should blow them into sevenfold 

Expert to turn the sway 
Of battle, open when and where to close 
The ridges of grim war. Milton*t Par, Lott, 

He that dares to die, 

May laugh at the grim face of law, and scorn 
The cruel wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denh, Sophy. 

Their swarthy hosts would darken all our plainsj 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 

And making death more grim, Addison*t Cato, 

2, Ugly; ill-looking. 

Strait stood up to him 
Divine Ulysses ; who with iookes exceeoing grave 
aiici grim, 

This better check gave. ^ Chamnan, 

Grim visag’d war hath smootVd his wrinkl'd 
front. Shaket]^. 

Venus was like her mother ; for her father is 
but grim. Shaketp. 

Grima'cb. n,8, FFr. from grim,] 

1 . A distortion or the countenance from 
habit, affectation, or insolence. 

He had no* spar'd to shew his piques, 

/^luiist til* haranguer's politicks, 

Vnth smart remarks of leering faces, 

And aiinutations of grimaces ! Hiidibrat. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
conies oftentimes at a very easy rate; and by a 
few demure looks and affected whims, set off with 
some odd devotional postures and grimaeet, and 
such other little arts of dissimulation, cunning 
men will do wonders. South's Sermons. 

The bufifoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, 
carried it from the whole fidd. UEstrange. 

The French nation is addicted to grimace. 

Spectator. 

2. Air of affectation. 

Vice in a vizard, to avoid grimace, 

Allows all freedom, but to see the face. Granville. 

Grima'lkin. n. s, l^s, Fr. grey, and 
malkin, or little Moll,] Grey little 

woman ; the name of an old cat. 

Gritnalkin, to domestick vermin sworn 
An everlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly hroodiiig o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her foil claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin. PhiliM. 

Grime. n,s, [from griin.] Dirt deeply 
insinuated ; sullying blac^ess not easily 
dcansed. 

Swart, like my shoe, but her face nothing so 
clean keut ; for why ? She sweats : a man may 
go over shoes in the grime of it. Shakesp. 

Collow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. Woodward on FottUs. 
To Grime, v. a, [from the noun.] To 

dirt ; to sully deeply. 

My face IMI grime with filth. 

Blanket my loins, elf all ray hair in knots. Slutk, 

Grimly, adv, [from grtnt.] 

1. Horribly ; hideously ; terribly. 

We’ve landed in ill time ; the skies look grimly, 
And threaten present blusters. Siaknp, 

So Pluto, seis’d of Proserpine, convey'd 
To bell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid ; 
There grimly smil’d, pleas'd with the beauteous 
prise, 

Nor envy 'd Jove bis sunshine and his skies, Addis, 

2. Sourly; sullenly. 

llie augurs 

gay they know not ; they cannot tell ; look Jtrimly, 
And dare not speak their knowledge. ^ * 
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Gri'mnsss. n,b, ffromgtto*] Horror 
frightfulness of visage. 

To GRiN. V, n, (jpennian, Sax. 
gWftffrit, Dut. undoubtedly of uie same 
ori^n with To grind, as we now say to 
grind the teeth ; grincer, Fr.] 

1 . To set the teeth together and withdraw 
the lips either in anger or in mirth. 

Death, death t oh, amiable, lovely death ! 
Comegmonme, and 1 will think thou siiii]’st.S^, 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin. 

Fur one to trust his hand between his teeth, 

When he might spurn him with his foot away. Sh, 
It was no unpleasant entertainment to me to see 
the various methods with which they have attacked 
roe ; some with piteous moans and outcries, others 
grinning, atid only shewing their teeth. SiUlingfleet, 
A lion’s hide he wears ; 

About Ills shoulders hangs the shaggy skin ; 

The teeth and gaping jaws severely grin. Dryden. 

They neitiier could defend, nor can pursue ; 

But grinn'd their teeth, and cast a helpless view. 

Dryden. 

Madness, we fancy, gave an ilLtim'd birtfi 
To grinning laughter, and to frantick mirth. Prior 
Fools grin on fouls, and Stoicklike support, 
Witiioutone sigh, the pleasures of a court. Fouag. 

2. To fix the teeth as in anguish. 

I like not such grinning honour as Sir Walter 

hath j give me life, which if I can save, si>; if not, 
honour comes unlook’d for, and there’s an end. 

Shahesp, Henry IV. 

Grin. n. s, [from the verb.] The act of| 
closing the teeth and shewing them. 

He laughs at him : in's face too. 

-^O you mistake him ; 'twas an humble grin, 

The fawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryden. 

The muscles were so drawn together on each 
side of his face, that he shewed twenty teeth at a 
grin. Addtson. 

Deists arc effectually beaten in all their com- 
bats at the weapons of men, that is, reason and 
arguments ; and they would now attack our re- 
li^on with the talents of a vile animal, tliat is, 
gnn and grimace. ^ Watts on the Mind. 

What lords are those saluting with ngrin^ 

One is just out, and one is lately in. Young. 

Grin. n,s, [jr;^, Sax.] A 

snare ; a trap. 

Like a bride that hasteneth to Ins gryn. 

Not knowing the perile. Chaucer. 

The grin shall take him by the heel, and^ the 
robber shall prevail against him. Job, xviii. 9. 

To GRIND. v,a, preter. I ground; part, 
pass, ground, [^piiiban, ^e^punben, 
ground, Sax.] 

1. To reduce any thing to powder by fric- 
tion ; to comminute by attrition. 

And wliosoever shall fall on tills stone, shall be 
broken ; but on whomsoever It shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder. Mat. 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, must 
needs tarry the grinding. Shak. IVoilutand Cressida. 

What relation or affinity is there between a nii- 
nute body and cugltdlion, any more than the 
greatest ? Is a small drop of rain any wiser than 
tnc ocean? Or do we gind iimnimatc corn into 
living and rational raeafr Bentley's Sermons 

2. To sharpen or smooth by rubbing on 
something hard. 

Meeting with time, slack thing, said I, 

Thy sit he IS dull ; whet it, for shame : 

No marvel, sir, he did reply, 

If it at length deserve some blame ; 

But where one man would have me grmd it. 
Twenty to one too sharp do find it. Herbert. 

Against a stump his tusk she monster grmdt, 
And in the sharpen'd edge new vigour finds.Dry. 

3. To rub one against anotlier. 

So up he let him rise ; who with grim look# i 
And count'nance stern, upstanding, *gan ro grind 
HJs grated teeth for great disrlain. ^ yw iiir . 

Harili sounds, as of a saw when it is sharpaped, 
and grinding of one stone against another, make 
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a shivering or horror in the body, end set rite 
teeth on edge. Baeon*t Nat. Hist, 

lhat the stomach in animals grinds the snb- 
sfances whicli it receives, is evident from the dis- 
section of animals, which have swallowed metals, 
which have been found polished on tlie side next 
the stomach. Atbuthnol on Aliments, 

4. To ha'*ass ; to oppress. 

Some merchants and tradesmen, under colour 
of furnishing the colony with nocessaries, may not 
grind them so as shall always keep them in 
poverty. Bacon's Advice to ViUiert, 

Another way the Spaniards have taken to grmd 
the Neapolitans, ana yet to take off the odium 
from themselves. ^ ^ Addison, 

5. In the following lines, I know not whe- 
ther it be not corruptly used for grinds 
ing, cutting. 

Not knowing ’twas my labour, I comjplrir 
Of sudden shootings and of grinding pains, 

My throes come thicker, and my cnes IncressM. 

Dryden. 

To Grind, v, n, 

1. To perform the act of griniling; to 
move a mill. 

Fetter’d they send thee 
Into the common prison, there to s^nd 
Among the slaves and asses, muton's Agonistes, 

2. To be moved as in the act of grinding. 

Shrinking sinnews start. 

And smeary foam works o’er my grtndtng jaws. 

Russo, 

Gri'ndeR. n, s, [frorngriW] 

1. One that grinds; one that works in a 
mill. 

2. The instrument of grinding. 

His heart a solid rock, to fear unknown. 

And harder than the grinder's nether stone* jSsndjv. 

Now exhort 

Thy hinds to exercise the pointed steel 
On the hard rock, and give a whealy ferm 
To the expected grinder. Philips, 

3. [Dpinb-ro’bap.] The back teeth ; the 
double teeth. 

Tlie teeth are in men of three kinds : sharp as 
the foreteeth ; broad, as the back*teeth, which we 
call the molar-teeth, or grinders; and pointed teeth 
or canine, which are between both. Bacon* 

He the raging lioness confounds, 

The roaring lion with his javelin wounds 
Scatters their whelps, their grimien breaks ; so they 
With the old hunters starve for want of prey .Sand. 

The law-leeth or grinders, in Latin molares, are 
made nnt and broad a-top, and wiUmI somewhat 
uneven and rugged, that, oy their knobs and Utile 
cavities, they may the better retain, gi’ind, and 
commix the aliments. Ray on the Creation. 

Nature is at a grt at deal of lalmur to transmute 
vegetables into animal substances ; therefore herb- 
eating animals, which do not ruminate, have 
strong grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot. 

4. The teeth, in ininy or contempt. 

One, who at tlie sight of supper, open'd wide 
His jaws before^nd whetted grinders try'd.Dryd. 

Both he hrou^it ; 

He moutli'd them, and betwixt his|f^ldefi£a^ht. 

GRf NDLESTONB. \ ft. t. [fronf 

Grindstone, j llieffeoiie 

on which edged instruments are 
sharpened* 

Suw a light and metall'd dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 

And by ^ leaa-men, for the nonce, 

Hiat turn round like grindlestones. Ben Jonson. 

LitemtQfe is the grmdstOHe to sharpen the coul- 
ttts, and to whet their natural faculties.//amfndfid. 

Smiths that make hinges brighten ihcm, yet 
seldom file them ; but grind them on a grindstfme 
•tm bright. Movm. 

Obi'NNER. II.#. [from grill.] He that 

grins. 

Thnfrightful'stgrmner 

Be the wmter. Addtson s Speeimer, 

843 
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Gri'nninoly. oife. [hem grin.} Withi 
« grinnii^ laugh* 

Grip* n. #* A •mall ditch* Ainsworth. 

To GRIPE. V. a. [grtipan, Goth, mpan, 
Sax. grffpen^ Dut. Scott.] 

1. To hold with the nngers closed; to 
grasp ; to press with tlie fingers. 

He that speaks doth gnpe the hearer’s wrfsl, 
Whilst he that hears makes fearful action 
With wrinkl’d brows. IS^o/cttp. King John, 

2# To hold hard. 

He seis’d the shining bough with gr^t^hold. 
And rentawajr with ease the ling’ring gold. Dryd. 

3. [Gripper, Fr.] To catch eagerly ; to 
seixe. 

You took occasion to be quickly woo’d* 

To gripe the gen’ral sway into your hands. Shak, 

4. To dose ; to clutch. 


Unlucky Welted ! thy unfeeling master, 

The more thou tickles t, gripa his hand the faster. 

Pope, 

5. To pitch ; to press ; to squeexe. 

A wqnd’rous way it for this lady wrought, 
From lion’s claws to pluck the griped prey, Spemer. 

And first the dame came rushing thro’ the ^ 
wood ; / 

And next the famish’d bounds that sought their 
food, ^ / 

And grip’d her flanks, and oft essay’d their jaws V 
in blood. Urydcn'i Fahlet, ) 

0* To give a pain in the bowds. 

Thus fuii of counsel to the don she went, 

Grip'd ail tlie way, and longing for a vent. Dryd. 

To Gripe* e.n. 

I* To feel the colick, to have the bdly- 
ach. 

Many people would, with reason,^ prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly to those dishes which 
are a teast to others. Locke. 

Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and mo- 
tion of its parts, has a power to produce the sen- 
sations of sickness, ana sometimes of acute paini 
otjer^ingt in us. Locke. 

2, To pinch; to catch at money meanly 

It is mean revenue, by being scattered, in the 
worst of tiroes growing upon liiiii, when others 
that had great ones, by griping, made them less, 
and grew stark beggars. FeU. 

Gripe, n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. Grasp; hold; seixore of the hand or 

}NIW. 

Therefore still on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 

Threat’ning with greedy gripe to do him dy. jjpea. 

They put a barren sceptre in my gripe. 

Thence to be wrench’d with an unlinealhand.Sha/c. 

Should I 

Slaver with lips, as common as the stairs 
That mount ilte Capitol ; join gripee with hands 
Made hardy wiili hourly talshood as with labour. 
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In the iaandlee the eboler It wantuig ; and the 
ictarlcel have a great soarfieM and grta. with 
windineas. Fbyer, 

Gri>rr« «.«* [from gripe.] Oppressor; 
usurer; extortioner* 

Other! pretend seal, end yet are profesaed usur- 
pers, monsters of men, end harpiei.Btimm. 

GRfpiNOLY. ado, [from griping.} With 
pain in the guts. 

Clysters help, lest the mediciue stop in the tjmts, 
and work gripuigty, Bacodt Nat, Uut, 

Gri'ple. n.g. A greedy snatcher; 

griping miser. Spenser, 

Grisa'mbsr. n. a. Used by Milton 
for axnbergrise. 


Beasts of chase, or fowl of game, 
boil’d, 


111 paltry built, or from the si 
Oriamber ateain’d. 


He gave me his hand, 

And, with a feeble gripe, says, dear, my lord, 
Command ai|y aervice. Shake^, Henry V . 

1 fell ; and my weight Die lielm constrain’d 
Was drawn sleiR* which yet my gripe retain’d. 

Dryi, JEn. 

2* Squeeze; pressure. 

Fir’d with this thought, at aaee he strain’d the 
breast : 

*l'is true, the harden’d breast resist the gripe* 

And the cold lips return a kiss unripe. Jhy^Sn, 

3. Oppression ; crushing power. ^ 

1 take my cause 

Out of tlie gripei of cruel men, and give it 
To a most noble judm, tlie king my maiten Shsk 

4. Affliction ; pinching distress* . 

Adam, at the news < 

Heart-struck with chilline grips of sorrow stood, 
That all his senses bound 1 MiUon*t Par, Lost, 
Can’st thou bear cold and hnnger? Can these 
Fram’d for the tender offices of love, pimbs, 
Endure the bitter gripet of smarting poverty ? Oho, 

5. [In thepluraJ.] BeUy-ach* oolick* 


'it, or 

ton*tPar, Jfegained, 

Grisb. n,s, [See Greece, as it should 
be written.] A step, or sc^e of steps. 

Let me speak like ourself ; and lay a sentence. 
Which, as a griie or step, luay help these lovers 
Into your favour. Shake^p. Othello. 

Gri'skin. b* a. [gri'g/w roaht meat, 
Irish.] The vertebrse of a hog broiled. 
Gri'sly. a({j, [ 3 fiij*lu, Sax.] Dreadful; 
horrible ; hideous ; frightful ; terrible. 

His grhly locks, long erowen and unbound, 
Disordered hung about bis shoulders round. 

Where I was wont to seek the honey bee, 

The grUly toadstool grown there might 1 see. Spen, 
My grvdy countenance made others fl^ ; 

None durst come near, for fear of suddi n death. 

. Shak. Hen, VI. 

Back step’d those two fair angels, half amaz’d 
So sudden to behold the griily king ; 

Yet thus, unmuv’d with tear, accost him soon. 

MiUon. 

For that damn’d magician, let him be girt 
With all the grisiu legions that troop 
Under the iMMity flag of Acheron. MiUon, 

The beauteous form of fight 
Is chang’d, and war appears a gruly sight. Dryd, 
In vision thou slialt see Wtngroly face, 

The king of terrors raging in thy race Dryd. Inno, 
Thus the gridy spectre spoke again. 'Dryden, 
Close by each other iatd,tlie> press’d the ground 
Tlicir manly bosoms pierc’d with many a grisly 
wound. Dru^. 

So rushes on his foe the grisly bear. Adakon. 

Grist, n. a, [jpir-t, Sax.] 

1 . Com to be ground. 

Get gritt to the mill to have plenty In store, 
Lest miller lack water. Timer's Husbandry, 

A mighty trade this lusty miller drove *, 

Much jprwt from Cambridge to his lot did fall. 
And an the com they us’d at scholar's hall. 

MUlerofTromp, 

2* Simply ; provision* 

Matter, as wise logicians say. 

Cannot without a form subsist : 

And form, say 1, as well as they. 

Must fail, if matter brings no grui. Swift, 

3* Oriat to Mill, is profit ; ran. 

I'he computation of degrees. In all matrimonial 
causes, is wont to be made according to the rules 
of that law, because It brings grist to the mill, Ayl. 

GRI'STLE. II. a, [spipsle, Sax.] A car- 
tilage ; a part of the body next in hard- 
ness to a bone. 

No living creatures, that have sliells very hard, 
as oysters, crabs, lobsters, and espedally the tor- 
toise, have bones within ihein, but only little 
grilles, &ooa’s Nat. Hiot, 

Lest the asperity or bsrdoeM of garages should 
hurt tlie oBsophagus or gullet, which is tender and 
of a'skinay substance, or buider the swallowing 
of o»*r therefoie the aimuhiiy grilles of the 
wind pipe are not roa^ round, or intIre cirtles ; but 
wHeie IM gullet touches the windpipe, there, to 
fill.ep the circle is only a soft membrane, which 
msy easily give way Sotbedilatifion of the gullet. 

Ray, 

Gristly* oM. [from rrlif/s.] Cartila- 
ginoos* made A grisue* 
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At last they iph out pieces of tbeb lungs; H 
my bo smaligrM^ bits, that are eaten offiiroas 
die lung-pipes. Harvey, 

She has made the bsek-bone of several vertebrs, 
as being more fit to bend, more tough, end Jess 
In danger of breaking, than if they were all one 
intire bone without these gristly junctures. Mare, 
Fins are made of grist^ spokes, or rays con- 
’ * ’ * oecdii- 


nected by membranes ; so that they may 
tracted or extended like women’s fans. 
“*icy 
r uir 


Hsy, 

^ dtan 

other tlirds of the same bigness, wEi^liive o|dy 
a gj^ly windpipe. 

Each pi{)e distiiigush’d by its grut^ringM, 

To cherish life aeri^ pasture brings. BmSmore. 

GRIT, n, a. [jspyrea, gjieofc, Sax.] 

1. The coarse part of meal. 

2. Oats husked, or coarsely ground. 

3. Sand; rough hard pai tides. 

Silesian bme, crackling a little betwixt the 
teeth, yet without the least particle of grit, feels 
as smooth as soap. Gram, 

^ The sturdy pear-tree here 
Will rise luxuriant, and witn toughest root 
Pierce the obstsucting grit and restive mkrie.Phi/. 

4. Grits are fossils found in minute masses, 

forming together a kind of powder ; the 
several partides of which are of no de- 
terminate shape, but seem the rudely 
broken fragments of larger masses ; not to 
be dissolved or disunited by water, but 
retaining their figure, and not cohering 
into a mass. One sort is a fine, duU 
looking, grey grit, which, if wetted witli 
salt water, into mortar or paste, dries al- 
most immediately, and coalesces into a 
hard stony mass, such as is not easily af- 
terwards disunited by water. This is 
the puhis peteolanus of the ancients, 
mix^ among their cements used in 
buildings sunk into the sea; and in 
France and Italy an ingredient in their 
harder plaisters, under the name of pox- 
xolane. It is common on the sides of 
hills in Italy. Another species, which is 
a coarse, beautifully green, dull grit, is 
the chrysocoUo of the ancients, which 
they used in soldering gold, long sup- 
pose a lost fossil. It serves the purpose 
of foldering metals better than borax. 
The ferrugineous black glittering grif, 
is the black shining sand employed to 
throw over writing, found on the shores 
of Italy. Hill on Foasils. 

Gri'ttinbss. n.i. [from griffy.] Sandi- 
ness ; the quality of abounding in grit. 

In fuller’s-earth he could find no sand ^ the 
microscope, nor ari^ griUinest, Mortimer's Husb, 
Gri'tty. adj, [from grif.] Full of hard 
particles ; consisting of grit. 

I could notdiM:eni the unevenness of the suiface 
of the powder, nor the little shadows let fall from 
the grUty particles thereof. Newton. 

GRfZBLiN. adj. [more properly gridelin. 
SeeGRiDELiN.l 

’I’he Burgundy, which is a griuUn or pale red, 
of all others, is surest to ripen in our climate. Tern, 

GRTZZLE. isr. a. [fre^ gria gray ; gris^ 
aitle, Fn] A mixture of white and 
black; gray. 

O thou dlssemblinff cub! what wilt tlion be. 
When time hath sow^ a grisskon tliy face ? Shak. 

Gri'zzlkb. adf, [mmgrmle.} Inter- 
spersed with gray. 

To the boy Cmsar, send this fftekd bead. Shak. 
His beard wasgrisriedf 

«»lt wasasi have seen It*" Shak. Hamlcs, 
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, ObMrjuMiteM. . 1 

jblBa|Ken <)lil«(e. Dryd. and lM?t Oti^. 

Those griMtUd lockst which nitiiTO did oroide 
Tn pteutpoui growth their atsee etui to hide. Dryd. 

Oai'zzLY. ttdj. [ftom grU, gray, Fr.] 
Somewhat gray. 

Living creatores geiiendly do clmnge their hair 
with age* turned to be gray and white ; u is seen 
in neiit though some earlier, some later $ in horsM 
tNt are dapped and turn white ; and in old squir- 
leU , that turn grbaly. Bacon. 

To GROAN. V. n. fjnaiwn, Sax.groif«i, 
Dvt] To breathe with a hoarse noise, 

at in pain or agony. 

Many an heir 
Of these fair editces, for my wars, 

Have I heard groan and drop. Shakup. Cott'otanta. 

Men groan from out of the city, and the Mill of 
the wounded crieth out. Job, xxiv. It. 

Repenting and groaning tor anguish of spirit 

Witd. V. 3. 

So slmll the world go on. 

To good malignant, to bad men benign. 

Under ^r own weight groaning.MUton't Par, Lott. 

Nothing can so peculiarly gratify the noble dis- 
positions of humanity, as tot one man to see ano- 
ther so much himself as to sigh his griefs and 
groan his pains. South, 

On the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov’d brother groaned his liie away. rop€*tOd. 

Groan. ». t. [fi^ the verb.] 

1. Breath expired with noise and difficulty, 
from pain, faintness , or weariness. 

Alas, poor country. 

Where sighs and groantt and shrieks that rend 
the air. 

Are made, not markM ! Shak, Macbeth, 

I led to slaughter, and to slaughter leave 
And ev’n from nence their dying groans receive. 

Dryden, 

Hence aching bosoms wear a visage gay, 

And stifledgmanifrequent the ball and Young 

2. Any hoarse dead sound. 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakesp. K. Lear. 

Gro'anful. adj. [groan and full,] Sad; 
agonizing. Not used. 

Adowii he kest it with so puissant wrest, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 

And gave against his mother earth a groanfnl 
sound. Spenser, 

Groat, n. #. [groof, Dut. grosso, Jtal.] 

1 . A piece valued at four-pence. 

2. A proverbial name for a smaU sum. 

My mother was wont 

To call them woollen vassals, things created 
To buy and sell with groats, Coriolanm, 

I dare lay a groat, 

A tertian ague is at least your lot. Dryd. Fables, 

Imagine a person of qmlity to marry a woman 
much his inferior, and without a groat to her for- 
tune. Swift. 

3. Groats, Oats that have the hulls taken 

off* Ainsworth, 

GRO'CER. n. s, [This should be written 
grosser f from gross a large quantity; a 
grocer orignially being one wno iem by 
wholesale ; or from grossus a fig, which 
tiieir preMnt state seems to favour,] 

A grocer is a man who buys and selis tea,^iuffar, 
and pumhs and spices for gahi. WatUlt Lopek, 

But still Uie ogspring of yonr brain shall prove 
The groetr^t care, and brave the rage of Jov^ 

Oarth, 

Gro'gsrt. fi. #. [from groeer.] Grooen 
ware, such as tea ; sugar ; raisins; spice. 

Hii troops being now in a eoantry where they 
ww not expected, amt with many cart lo^t of 
wine, ffveery, and tobaoccu Ckrtndon, 


Gro'geram.I n,s. [grer, greie, Fr 
Gro'oram. > grossogranust low Lat. 
Gro'gran. J Ainsworth.] StufFi 
woven with large woof and a rough pile. 

Certes they’re neatly cloth’d : 1 of this mind am. 
Your only wearing is your grageram, Dooue. 

Natolia affords great store of chamelots and 
grograna. Sawiyt. 

^me men will say this habit of John’s wan 
neither of camel’s skm nor any coarse texture ofi 
its hair, but rather some finer weave of oanielut, 
gr^am, or the like. Brmm. 

1 he natural sweetness and innocence of her be- 
haviour shot me through and through, and did 
morecxecution upon me iiigro^amthaii thegreetest 
beauty in town had ever done in brocade. Addison. 

Plain goody would no longer down ; 

’Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swft. 

Groin, n, s, [Of uncertain derivation.] 
The part next the thigh. 

Antipleus, a sontie of Priam, thmw 
His lance at Ajax through the preasse, which went 
by him, and flew 

On Leucus, wise Ulysses’ friend : His grume it 
smote. Chapman, 

Tlie fatal dart arrives. 

And through the border of his buckler drives ; 
Pass’d through and pierc’d his grtnn ; the dcMly 
wound 

Cast from his cliariot, roll’d him on the grounj 


ound. 

Dr^e\ 


Gro'mwbll. ft. s, [lithospermumy Lat.] 
Groraill or graymill. A plant. Miller, 

Groom, n.s. [jprom, Dut.] 

1 • A boy ; a waiter ; a sen^t. 

Then called she n groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. Spenser, 

From Egypt’s kings arabassadours they come ; 
Them many a squire attends, and many a ^oom. 

Fairfax. 

Think then, my soul ! that death is but n groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne. 

In the tune or Edward VI. lived Sternhold, 
whom King Henry his father had made groom of | 
his chamber, for turning of certain of David’s 
psalms into verse. Peacham. 

Would’st Urju be touch’d 
By the presuming hands of saucy grooms f Dryden, 

Amid the fold he rages, nor tne sheep 
Their shepherds, nor the groom their bulls can 
keep. Dryden. 

2. A young man. 

1 presume for to intreat this groom. 

Ana silly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax, 

3. A man newly married. 

By this the brides are wak’d, their groom are 
dress’d ; 

All Rhodes is summon’d to the nuptial feast Dry. 
Groove, n. s, [frx>m grave.] 

1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 

He might, to avoid idleness, work in a groove 
or m'me-pit thereabouts, which at that time was 
little esteemed. Boyle, 

2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 

The screw-plate isa kind of steel well tempered, 

with several boles in it, each Jess than other ; and 
in those holes are threads grooved inwards, which 
grooves fit the respective taps that beloi^ to them. 

Mown*8 3^h, Exer. 

To Groove, v. a. [frexn the noun.] To 
cut hollow. 

Of the box every joint was well grooved, Swft, 

To GROPE. V, n. [^papan. Sax.] To 
feel where one cannot see. 

My sea-grown scarf about me, in the dark 
Orep^d I, to ixid out tliem. Shakap, Hamkt. 

We grmie for the wall like the blltuh and we 
grope as Ifwe liad no eyes. If. lix. 10* 

They meet with darkness in the clearest ngiit: 
And gripe at noon, as if involv’d with night mSAjfi 

A boy was groptx^ for eeb, and laid his baiMti 
upon a snake, VEstrmge, 


Tins, no doubt, is better for n«en than that they 
should in the darii grope after knowledge ; as bt 
Paul tells us all natiuns did after Gud. Loeht. 

He heard us in our course, 

And with his outstretch’d arms around hirn^jrgi^ 

O truth divine ! enlighten’d by thy ray, 

I grope and guess no mure, but see my wey. Arbut, 

To Grope, v.a. To search by feeling 
in the daiic ; to feel without being able 
to see. 

How vigilant to grope men’s thoughts, and to 
pick out somewhat whereof they might complain. 

Hayward, 

They have left our endeavours togrope tiiem out 
by twilight, and by darkness almost to discover 
tliat, whose existence is evinced by fight. Broum. 

But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. Swft. 

Gro'per. n. s. [from grope,] One that 
searches in the dark, 

GROSS. ai(f. [gros, Fr. grosso, Italian^ 
crassus, Lat] 

1. Thick ; bulkv. 

The crows and cough** tb*t midway 

air. 

Shew scarce so gross at beetles. Shakesp. K. Lear, 
There are two grow volumes concerning the 
power of IMpes. Saker, 

2. Shametul ; unseemly ; enormous. 

He ripely considered how gtYut a thing it were 
for men of bis quality, wise and grave men, to live 
with such a multitude, and to m tenants at will 
under them. Hookes, 

Ibey can say that in doctrine, in discipline, in 
prayers, and in sacraments, the church of Rome 
batb very foul and gross corruptions. Hooker, 
So far hath the natural understanding, even of 
sundry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
have not discerned, no, not grow iniquity to be sin. 

Hooker. 

There is a vain and imprudent use of their es- 
tates, which, though it does not destroy like grm 
sins, yet disorders the heart, and supports it in 
sensuality and dulness. Lais. 

3. Intellectually coarse; palpable; im- 
pure ; unrefined. 

To ail sense ’tis gross 
You love my son : invention if asham’d. 

Against the proclamation of thy passion. 

To say thou do’st not. Shakesp, 

Examples gran as earth exhort me. Skaketp. 
Belial came last, than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or more gross to love 
Vice for itself. MiUon*t Par. Lost, 

Is not religion so perfectly good in itself, above 
all, in its Author, that, without the grossest sen- 
Budity, we cannot but admire it i Spratt. 

It is a grots mistake of some men, to think that 
our want only and imperfections do naturally in- 
duce us to be beneficent. Smalndge. 

But she dares never boast the present hour, 

So gran the clieat, it is beyond her pow’r. Young. 

4. Inelegant ; disproportionate in bulk. 

The sun’s oppressive ray the reseat bloom 

Of beauty blastiiig, gives the glo o^ h iiej^ 

And feature gfon. Tkfiljpmi’t akiipZiW. 

5. Dense; not refined; not ti/hkmhlml: 
not pure. 

It is maidfest, that when Ike eye ttatidedi iu the 
finer medium, end tiik ol^t is in tlie gnnnr^ 
things shew greater; but contrariwise, when tba 
eye is placed in the gnmer medium, mud the ob- 
ject in Ike finer. Bacon*s Nat. Hut, 

Of elements. 

The gross er feeds the purer ; earth the sea. 

Earth end the see feed air. Miltons Par. Lest, 

Lil^lemas an merry, grosser fumes are sad ; 
Both an the nasoiiable soul run mad. Dryd. Fob, 
Or tuck the mists in groner air below, 

Or dip their pinions iu the painted bow. Pope 

a. dtumd; dull 

If sne doth then the subtile sense excel, 
man grcee an they that drown her in her blood ? 
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And in clear dream and iolcA >4. vMon, 

Tell Iter of thing* that nogriM* fat tan bear.Mi^. 

Seme men ^ ' — **“ **'“ 

(Hire Atating < 

jttstne«t| than ^ „ „ 

Tutiott for whole hourt together. W'orti. 

7* Coarse ; rough ; opposite to delicate. 
Fine and delicate tculpturei are helped with 
nearueit, and grwi with distance. Wtftton'iArch 

8. Thick; fat; bulky. 

His statOTf was of just height and all propor- 
tionate dimensions, avoiding the extremes of 
groM and meager. 

Gross. «. a. [from the adj^tive.] 

1. The main body ; the main force. 

The Belgians hop'd, that with disorder'd haste, 
The deep-cut keels upon the sands might run ; 

Or, if with caution leisurely wo past, 

Their nuiuerous grott might charge us one by one. 

iMyden, 

Several casuists arc of opinion, that, in a battle, 
you should discharge upon thegnui of the enemy, 
without levelling your piece at any paiticuiar 
person. Adduonl Freeholder. 

grow of the people can have no other pros- 
pect in change* and revolutions than of publick 
olessingt. ^ Addison. 

2. The bulk; the whole not divided into 
its several parts. 

Certain general inducements are used to make 
saleable your cause in grots. Hooker, 

'iliere was an opinion in grow, that tlte soul 
was immortal. Abbot. 

There is confession, that is, the acknowledgiim 
OUT sins to God ; and tliis may be either Muerai 
or particular : The general is, when we only con- 
fess in g*vtt that we arc sinful ; the particular, 
when we menUon Uie several sorts and acts of our 
sins. Duty of Man, 

Bemember son, 

Vou are a general : other wars require you ; 

For see the Saxon grow begins to move. Dryden. 

Notwithstanding the decay and loss of sundry 
trades and manufactures, yet, in tbegrow, weship 
off now one third part more of the manufactures, 
as also lead and tin, than we did twenty years 
past. Chtld on 'trade. 

3. Not individual; but a body together. 

He hath ribbons of ail the colours i’th’ rainbow ; 
tlpy come to him by the grow. Shakisp. 

jTcantiot instantly raise u(i the grow 
Of full three thousand ducats. Shakesp, 

You seethe united design of many persons to 
make up one figure: after they have separated 
tliemneives in many petty divisions, they re|oin 
one i>y one in a gross. Dryd. 

4. The' chief part ; the main mass. 

Comets, out of question, have likewise power 
and effhet over the grow and massof things, 

The articulate sounds are more confused, though 
the grow of the sound be greater. Bacon^t Nat Hut, 

5. The number of twelve dozen. [Grom, 
French,] 

It is made up only of that simple idea of an 
unit repeated ; and repetitions of thiskind, joined 
together, make those distinct simple modes of a 
doxen, a grow, and a million. Locke. 

Gro'ssly. [from gross.] 

1. Bulkily ; .An bulky parts; coarsely : as^ 
this matter is grossly puiveriud^ 
ft. Without subtuty; without art; without 
delicacy ; without refinement ; coarsely ; 
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What I hava said has been forced from me, by 
seeing a noble sort of poetry sp happily restored 
^ one man, and so gmtiy Copied by almost all 
the rest. Dryden. 

If 1 speak of light and rays as endued with co- 
lours, 1 would be uaderslooo to speak not philo- 
sophically and propttiy, but grssMy, and accord- 
ing to such conceptions as vulgar people would 
be apt to frame. ^ewtofis OpHckt. 

While it is so difficult to learn the springs and 
motives of some facts, it is no wonder they should 
be so grossly misrepresented to the publick by cu- 
rious inq uisiti ve heads. Swjft, 

Gro'ssness* tLs, [fromgrcM.] 

1. Coarseness; not subtilty; thickness; 
spissitude; density ; greatness of parts. 

The purpose is perspicuous even as substance. 
Whose grownew little cuaracters sum up. Slushup. 

And I will purge that mortal grossness so, 

That thou shait like an airy spirit go. Shakes]^, 

The cause of (he epilepsy from the stomach is 
the grotsness of the vapours which rise and enter 
into the cells of tlie brain. Bacon. 

Then all this eartlily grownew quit \ 

Attir’d with stars we snail for ever sit, 

I'riuinphing over death. ^ Milton. 

Tliis being the first colour which vapours be- 
gin to reflect, it ought to be the colour of the 
finest and roost transparent skies, in which va- 
pours are not arrived to that givstness requisite to 
reflect other colours. NewUnCt Opticks. 

For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, was known 
Th’ opposing body's grownew, not its own. Pope. 

2. Inelegant fatness; unwieldy corpulence. 

Wise men, that be over-fat and fleshy, go to so- 
journ abroad at the temperate diet of some sober 
man ; and so, by little and little, eat away the 
grotsness that Is ill them. Asekam. 

3. Want of refinement; want of delicacy ; 
intellectual coarseness. 

I was tliree or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies ; and yet the guiltiness of my I 
mind drove the grossneu of the foppery into a re- 1 
ceived belief that they were falrie.*). ^ Shakesp. 

Whatever beauties it m^ want, 'tisfree at least 
from the grosstiessof those faults I mentioned. Z>ry. 

What H grossness is there in the mind of that 
man, who thinks to reach a lady's heart by 
wouiuiing her cars ! Clarissa, 

Grot. n. s. [grotte, Fr, grotia, Ital.] A 
cave ; a cavern for coolness and pleasure. 

la the icmotest wood and lonely grot. 

Certain to meet that worst of evils* tliuught. Prior. 

Awful see the Egerian grot. Pope. 

Grotf/sque. adj. yp’otesque, Fr. grot 
tesco, Ital.] Distorted of figure, unna- 
tural ; wildly formed. 

Tlie champaign head 
Of a stee;i wilderness, whose hairy sides 
Witli thicket overgrown, and wild, 

Access deiiy'd. Milton's Par. Zjyst. 

There is yet a lower sort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature ; for a farce is that in poetry 
which grotesque is in a picture : the persons and 
actions of a tarce are all unnatural, and the man- 
ners false, that is, inconsisting witli the charac- 
ters of mankind : grotesque painting is tlie just re- 
seinldance of this, Dryden. 


Such kind of ceremonies as have been lo^roii/y 
and shamefully abused in the church of Kcme, 
where they remain, are scandalous. Hotter. 

Treason and murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke devils sworn to others parpm; 
Working so grtmlif in a natural cause, 
l‘hut admiration did not whoop at them. Shakesp, 
And thine eyes ^ 

See it so grossly shown in thy behaviour, 

That in tJieir kind they speak it. Shakesp. 

What ! are we cuckolds ere we have deserv'd it. 
—Speak not sogyssly. Shak, Meteh, qf Vetdee* 


All hideous figure of their foes they drew, ~ 1 
Nor lines, nor looks,nor shades, nor colours true, I 
And tiiis grotesque design expos'd to publick f 
view. Dryden, J 

Paliadian walls, Venetian doors. 

Grotesque roofs, and stucco floors. P<^. 

Gro'tto. H.S. [grotte, Fr.grotta, Ital.] 
A cavern or cave made for coolness. It 
is not used properly of a dark horrid 
cavern. 

Their careless chiefs to the cool gnstot run. 

The bowers of kings, to shfide them from the sun. 

Dryden. 

This was found at foe entsy of the grotto in the 
Pmk. Woodward. 

IGROvb. ii.s. [from A walk co- 

vered by trees me&ng above. 
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I look’d toward Biroam, and anon methougbt 
The wood began to move : 

Wlfobi this three mile may you see it coning; 

X a movifismre. Shak, Ifarostlk 

Fortunate fields, and gmet, and fiow’iy valCt ; 
Thrice happy isles ! MUm. 

She left the flow’ry field, and waving grove. 

maehuore 

Banish'd from courts and love. 

Abandon’d truth seeks shelter in foe grave. 

Gvmtftle. 

Can fierce passions vex his breaeh 
While every gale Is peace, and eveiy • 

Is melody f ThmsmCe Sfmg, 

To GroVel. tf. n. [grufde^ Islandidks 
on the face. It may perhaps come by 
gradual corruptioiti mm greund/ellA 

1. To lie prone; to creep low on Uie 
ground. 

The steel-heud passage wrought, 

And through his shoulder pierc’d ; wherewith to 
ground 

He groveling fell, all gored in his gushing wound. 

fipenicr. 

What sce’st thou there? king Heniy’s diadem, 
Inclias'd with all the honours or the world 1 
If so, gaae on, and grovel on thy face, 

Until thy head be circled with foe same. Shak, 
Oke mast and beech, and comcll fruit they eate, 
Qroveling like swine on earth, in fowicst sort. 

Chapmm, 

Now they lie 

Groveling and prostrate on yon lake of fire. Milt, 
Upon thy belly groveling thou shait go. MdSms, 
Let us then conclude that all painters ought to 
require this part of excellence : not to do it, is to 
want courage, and not dare to shew themselves : 
’tia to creep and grovel on the ground. Dryden, 

2. To be mean ; to be wimout digni^ or 
elevation. 

1 must disclaim wiiate’er he can express ; 

His groveling sense will shew my passion less.Ihy/*. 

Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and groveling, Addison's Spectator, 

GROUND, ft. s, [jpunb, Sax. grondU 
Dan.] 

1 • The earth considered as 8U{ierficiaIlv 
extended, and therefore related to til- 
lage, travel, habitation, or almost any ac- 
tion. The main mass of terrene matter 
is never called the ground. We never 
distinguish the terraqueous globe into 
^ound and water, but into earth, or 
land, and water ; again, we never say 
under earth, but under ^ouneL 
Israel shall go on dry ground through foe sea. 

Er.xiv.lfi. 

Man to till the grownd 
None was, and from the earth a dewy mist 


W^ent up, and water'd all the ground. 
From the other hill 


Milton* 


To their fix’d station, all in bricht array. 

The cherubim descended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous. Milton. 

A black bitumiuous gurge 
Boils up from underground. Milton. 

And yet so nimbly he would bound, 

As if be scorn’d to touch the ground. Hudibrat, 

2. llie earth as distinguished from air 
and water. 

1 have made man and beast upon foe ground. 

Jeremiah, 

There was a dew upon all thy ground. Judg.rLdO. 
They summ’d their wings, and soaring th’ air 
sublime. 

With clang despised the ground, Mfiton, 

Too late young Tumus the delusion found : 

Far on the sea, still making from foegnmnd. Dry. 

3. Land ; country. 

llie water brinks its bounds. 

And overflows the level groussdk BsMnm 

4. Region ; territoiy. 
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OaliMv’iilyp«wi< ttood. and ftom tM 
fluw 

tw Ttaw’d Uie VMt inuMMunUe jbyM. JOk. 
With thcM! came Uie*j who ftom the bord’iing 
flood 

Of old Eniihfatei to the hfook d»t parte 
Egypt frote Syrian gnmmd, had w^ral n^a 
^BtuUlm and Aahtaroth* Mdtea r Par. Xoit. 


Of jB^tn Mid Aihtaroth* MUUms Par, 

5. Ertute} poaseantm. 

UnMij still withhi these narrow bnnndsp 
Thy next design is on thy neighbour** gymmdit 
HU crop bvltesi to full perfcctum grown } 

Thy own teems thin, because It is thy ow^Drffd* 

6. Lii|^ occupied* 

The sea o’eiHflow’d my ground, 

And my best Flanders mare was drown’d. Afifton. 

7. The floor or level of the place. 

Wherefore should 1 smite tliee to the ground f 
2 Sam* ii, ft. 

Dagon was fallen on liis face to the ground* 

® 1 Sm. Va'd. 

A multitude sit on the ground* Matt* xv. S5. 

Some part ef the month of June, the water of 
this lake descends under ground, through many 
great holes at the bottom. Brown. 

8. Dregs; lees; faces; that which settles 
at the bottom of liquors. 

Set by them cyder, veijuice, sour drink, or 
groundt, Mortimer, 

Some insist upon having had particular success 
in stopping gangrenes, from the use of the groundi 
of strung l^r, mixed up with bread or oatmeal. 

Sharp*t Surg^. 

0. The first stratum of paint upon which 
the figures are afterwards painted. 

We see the limner to begin with a rude draught, 
and the painter to lay his grounds with darksome 
colours. Hakew. 

When solid bodies, sensible to the feeling and 
dark, are placed on light and transparent groundt, 
as, fur example, the heavens, * the clouds and 
waters, and every oilier thing which is in motion, 
and void of different objects ; they should beroore 
rough, and more distinguishable, than that with 
which they are encompassed. Dryd. Dufresnoy. 

10. The fundamental substance; that by 
which the additional or accidental parts 
are supported. 

O’er his head 

A well'wrought heaven of silk and gold was spread 
Asure the ground, the sun in gold shone bright. 

Cowley. 

Indeed it was but just that the finest lines in 
nature should be drawn upon the most durable 
ground. Pope. 

Then, wrought into the soul, let virtues shine. 
The ground eternal, as the work divine, young. 

1 1 . I'he plain song ; the tune on which 
descants are rais^. 

Get a prayer-book in your hand. 

And stand between twuchurciimen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground Fit build a holy descant. Shak, 

12. First hint; first traces of an inven- 
tion ; that which gives occasion to the 
rest. 

I'hough jealousy of state th’ invention found, 
Yet love refin’d upon the former ground ; 

That way the tyrant had reserv’d to fiv, 

Pursuing hate, now serv’d to bring two lovers nigli. 

Druden 

ri. The first principles of knowledge. 

The concords will easily be known, if im fbte- 
gronndt lui thoroughly beaten in.Pr^.toJeddince, 

Here stBtsraen, or of them they which can read, 
of lUteir occupation find the grounds* Xhnne* 

The grounds are already laid whereby dial is un- 
nuctetipnably resolved ; 'for having granted that 
God gives tiifilcieiu grace, yet when lie CMperalet 
most effectually, he doth itnotirresistibWte 

A ^ , ..... Htmnond* 

After evening repasts, ’till bed-time, their 
thoi|ghts will be best uken up in the easy groundii 
of refigton, and the story of scripture. Milton. 

14. The fundamental cause; the true rea- 
son ; original principle. 
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He desired the steward to tell him partieolarly 

. the ground and event of tids accident Skh^. 

Making happiness the^round of his unhafminrss 
and good news tlie argument of his sorrow. Sidney* 

The use and benefit of good laws all that live 
under them may eiyoy with delight and comfort, 
albeit the grounds and first orignial causes from 
whence they have sprung be unknown. Hoohr. 

In the solution of the Sabbatizer’s objection, 
my method shall be, to examine, in the first place, 
tlie main grounds and principles upon which he 
buildeth. White. 

Thou could’st not have discern’d 
Fraud in the serpent, speaking as he spake. 

No ground of enmity between us known. Milton. 

Nor did either of them ever*think fit to make 
any particular relation of the^jindxuf their pro- 
oeMtngi, or the causes of tlieir misadventures. 

Clarendon, 

Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 

Roscommon. 

Love once given from her, and ]ilac'd in you, 
Would leave no ground I ever would be true. 

Dryden, 

It is not easy to imagine how any such tradition 
could arise so early, and spread so universally, if 

there were not a real ground for it. Wwdns. 

If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that 
there is some ground and reason for these fears, 
and that nature hath not planted them in us to no 
purpose. TUlotson. 

Thus it appears, that suits at law are not sinful 
in Uiemselves, but may lawfully be used, if there 
is no unlawfulness in the ground and w^ of ma- 
nagement. Kettlewell. 

Upon that prince’s death, although the grounds 
of our quarrel with France had received no man- 
ner of addition, yet this lord tlaought fit to alter 
his sentiments. Swif 't. 

Ihe miraculous increase of the professors of 
Christianity was without any visible grounds and 
cause, and contrary to all human probability and 
apprarance. Attewury. 

15. The field or place of action. 

Here was thy end dccreed,when these men rose ; 
And ev’ii with theirs this act thy death did bring. 
Or hasten’d at the least upon this ground. Daniel* 
16L The space occupied by an army as 
they fight, advance, or retire. 

At length the left wing of the Arcadians liegati 
to lose ground* Sidney. 

Heartless they fought, and quitted soon their 
grotindj 

While our’s with cosy victory were crown’d. J>ryd. 

He has lost ground at the latter end of the d ay ,by 
pursuing his point too for, like the prince of Concu^ 
at the battle of SeiiefTe. Dryd. Fables, Preface. 

17. The intervening space between the 
flyer and pursuer. 

Ev’ningmist, 

Ris’n from a river, o’er the marish glides, 

And gathers ground fast at the labourer's heels. 
Homeward returning. Milton's Par. Lost. 

Superiors think it a detraction from their merit 
to see another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the pursuits of glory. Addison's Spectator. 

Even whilst we speak our conqueror comes on. 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. 

Addison. 

18. The state in which one is with respect 
to opponents or competitors. 

Hadst thou sway’d askings should do, 

Giving no ground unto the bouse of York, 

They never then had sprung, Shak. Hen. VI. 

If tlmy yet ground and ’yantafw of the king. 
Then jorn*you with them like a rib of steel. 

To make them stronger. Shak. Henry IV. 

He will stand bis ground against all the attacks 
that can be made upon hirprobity . Atterhury. 

Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our 
enemies we nave gotten none upon our vkes. the 
worst enemies of the two ; but are even subdued 
and led captive by the one, while we triumph fq 
gloriously over the others. ^ Atlcnwrg. 

19. Sta^ of progress or recession. 


G R O 

I have known so many great examples of this 
cure, and heard of Its beipg so familiar In Austria, 
that 1 wonder it has gained no more grottnd hi 
other placet. Teny^. 

The squirrel is perpetually turning the wlieel ia 
her cage : the runs apace, and wearies herself witli 
her continual motion, and gets no ground. Dryd. 

20. The foil to set a thing off. 

Like bright metal on a sullen ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault. 

Shall shew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to set it ofl'. AfUik. 

To Ground, v. n. [from the noun.] 

1 . To fix on the ground. 

2. To found, as upon cause, reason, or 
principle. 

Wisdom groundeth lier laws upon an Infallible 
rule of comparison. Hooker. 

The church of England, walking In the good 
and old way of the orthodoxal primitive fathers, 
g^ndeth the religious observation of the Load’s 
day, and of other Christian liolidays, upon the 
natural equity, and not upon the letter of the 
fourth commandment. Wkiti. 

It may serve us to ground conjectures more ap- 
proaching to the truth than we iiave hitherto met 
with. BmU. 

If your own actions on your will you ground. 
Mine shall hereafter know no other oound. 

Some eminent spirit having signalized his va- 
lour, becomes to have influence on the fieople, to 
grow their leader in warlike ex peditloiis ; and 
this is grounded upon tlie principles of nature and 
common reason, which, where prudence and cou- 
rage are required, rather incite us to fly to a single 
person than a multitude. Soyft. 

3. To settle in first principles or rudiments 
of knowledge. 

Being rooted and grounded In love.Eph. iii. 17. 

Ground. The preterite and part. pass, 
of grind. 

Ikw dull and rugged ere ’tis ground 
And polish’d, looks a diamond. Hudibros. 

Ground is much used in composition for 
that which is next the ground, or near 
the ground. 

GRO'UND-ASH.n. s. A saplin of ash taken 
from the ground ; not a branch cut from 
a tree. 

A lance of tough ground-ash the Trojan threw. 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. 

^ Dryd. £n. 

I Some cat the young ashes off about an inch 
abjve the ground, which causes them to make 

I very large straight shoots, which they call ground- 
ash. Moi'timers Husb. 

Gro'und-bait. u. f. [from ^ound and 
bait.] A bait made of barley or malt 
boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you design to angle, sinks 
to the bottom, and draws the fish to it. 

Take the depth of tlte plaee where you mean 
after to cast your ground-bait, 

Gro'und-floor. n.s. 

The lower story of a house. 
Gro'unb-ivy. ii.s. [iedera terrestrii, 
Lat.l Alehoof, dr tunhoof. 

AlMoofoTgifmnddvy Is, in my opinion, of the 
most excelletit use and virtue of any plants among 
U5. Temple. 

Gro'OND-OAX. n.t. [ground and oa*.] 

If the pUu^tliig of oaks were more in use for 
underwoods, it would spoil tlie cooper’s trade for 
the makinie of hoops, either of hasel or ash ; ^ 
cause one noop made of the young shoots of a 

! ground-oak, would outlast six of tlie best ash. 

Morttmer, 

Oso'vso-pxss. H.t. [eSamapi/y^ 1st] 

I Apiaiit. 
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The whole plant hat rerj Aingnlar traell, re- 
lembling that of resin; whence Ht name ground^ 
ptHC* It grows on dry and barren hlHs, and in 
some places on the ditcn banks bj road nde^MiU, 
Gro'und-plate. «. $. [In architerture.] 
The outermost pieces of timber lyin^ on 
or near the ground, and fhunra into, 
one another with mortises and tennons. 
In these also are mortises made to re*, 
ceive the tennons of the joists, the sum 
mer and girders; and sometimes the 
trimmers fur the stair-case and chimney- 
way, and the binding joist. Homs, 

III the orihoeraphical schemes there should be 
a true delineutmn, if it be a timber building, of 
tlic several sixes of the ground plata, breast sum- 
mers, and beams. Mortimer. 

GRO'UND-PIiOT. n.8, 

1, I'he mund on which any building is 
placed. 

Wretched Gynecia, where can’st thou find anjr 
small ground^ptet for hope to dwell upon ? Sidney. 

A ground^pM square five hives of bsKs contains ; 
EmbleiM of Industry and virtuous gains. Ifartc, 

2. The ichnograpny of a building. 
Gro'und-RENT. ft. a Rent paid for the 

privileire of building on another man’s 
ground. 

A foot In fiont, and thirtj-three five-sevenths 
deep, would bring in u ground-rent of five pounds 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 

The site was neither granted him, nor giv*n ; 
’Twas nature’s, and the gnund-rent due to Heav n. 

Harte, 

Gro'und-room. n. s, A room on the 
level with tlie ground. 

I beseeched him hereafter to^ meditate in 
ground -room ; for that otherwise it would be im- 
possible for an artist of any otlier kind to live near 
him. Toiler. 

Gro'undedly. adv. [from grtmnded,] 
Upon firm principles* 

He hath given the first hint of speaking gnmnd- 
edlot and to the purpose, upon this subject.G(anv. 

Gro'undless.u^*. [from ground.] Void 
of reason ; wanting ground. 

But when vain doubt and groundless fear 
Do that dear foolish bosom tear. Ptw. 

We have great reason to hmk upon the high 
)Mretensions which the Roman church makes to 
miracles as groundless, and to reject her vain and 
fabulous accounts of them. Atterhun^. 

The party who distinguish themselves by their 
aeal for the present establishment, should ^ care- 
ful tf) discover such a reverence for religion, as 
may shew how groundless that reproach is which 
is cast upriii them, of being averse to our imtioiml 
worship. Freeholder. 

Gro'undlessly. ad;, [from groundless.] 
Without reason ; without cause ; without 
just reason. 

Divers peifinns have produced the like by spirit 
of vitriol, orjuSof lemons ; but hnvt gromtdlessly 
ascribed the w fec t to some peculiar quality of 
those two liquon. Boyle on Colours. 

OftO'UNDLESSNSSS. 11 . (. [from 
IcM.] Want of just icaaon. 

He durst not cite the words either of my book 
or sermons, lest the reader should have discovered 
the notorious falsehood and groundlestneu of his 
calumny. Tdlatmn. 

Gro'undling. n.s. [from gTdafiitl.] A 
rish which keeps at the bottom of tlie 
water : hence one of the low vulgar* 

Hanmtr. 

It ofiends me to the soul, to l^r a robusteous 
perriwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to 
▼cry rags, to split the ears of tfaegm^lggs^^^ 


GKO 

Gro'unoly* adv. [from ground.] Upon 
prindples; solidly; not superocially* 
Not in use. 

A roan, groundly learned already, may take 
much profit himself, in using by epitome to draw 
other men’s works, for his own memory sake, into 
shorter room. Asekam. 

Gro'undsel. n* a. [^pund and pie the 
basis. Sax. perhajM from «e//a,Lat.] The 
timbOT or raised pavement next the 
ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights 
rabbetted on Its outside about balf an inch into 
the frame ; and all tiiese rabbets, but that on the 
groundsel, are grooved square ; but the rabbet on 
the groundsel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
snow may the freelier fall off. Moxon. 

Gro'undsbl. n.s. [senecio, Lat.] A 
plant* 

Gro'undwork. n.s. [ground and work.] 

1. Hie ground ; the first stratum ; the first 
part of the whole ; that to which the 
rest is additional. 

A way there is in heav’n's expanded plain. 
Which, when the skies are clear, is seen below. 
And mortals by the name of milky know : 

The groundwork is of stars. Drydens Fables. 

2. The first part of an undertaking ; the 
fundamentals. 

llie main skill and groundwork will be to tem- 
per tliem such lectures and explanations, upon 
every opportunity, as may lead and draw them 
in willing obedience. ^ MiUon. 

3. First principle; orimnal reason. 

Tlie groundwork thereof fs nevertheless true and 

certain, however tliey through ignorance disguise 
the same, or throujgh vanity, ^en. State (f Ir^nd. 

The moral is the first business of the poet, as 
being the groundwork of his instruction. Vryden. 

Group, n. s. [grfyuppe, Fr. p'oppo, Ital.] 
A crowd ; a cluster ; a hurdle ; a number 
thronged together. 

In a picture, besides the principal figures which 
compose it, and are placed in the midst of it, there 
are less groups or knots of figures disposed at pro- 
per distances, which are parts of the piece, and 
seem to carry on the same design in a more in* | 
ferior manner. l)ruden*s VuJ^resnoy. 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view 
the picture of Zetus, in the famous g;pup of figures 
which represents the two brothers mnding Dirce 
to the horns of a mad bull. Addison. 

You should try your craving tools 
On this odious group of tools. Swift. 

To Group, v. a. [groupper, Fr.] To put 
into a crowd ; to huddle together* 

The difficulty lies in drawing and disposing, or, 
as the uaiiiiers term it, in grouping such a multi- 
tude 01 different objects, preserving still the jus- 
tice and conformity of stile and colouring. Prior. 

Grouse, n. s. A kind of fowl ; a heatli 
cock. 

The ’squires in scorn will fiy the house 
For better game, and look for grouse. Swift. 

Grout, n. s. [^nu^s Sax. In Scotland 
they call it groats.] 

1. Coarse meid; pollard. 

King Hardienute, 'midst Danes and Saxons 
stout. 

Carous’d in imt-hrowii ale, and din’d on grout: 
Which dish its pristine honour still retains. 

When each prince is crown’d in splendour ivigns. 

King, 

2. That which puiges off* 

Sweet lioney some condense, some purge the 
grout; 

The rest, in cells apart, the liquid nectar shout. 

Dryden. 

3. A kind of wild apple* [Agriomeium, 
Lat.] 
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To GROW, r.ii* preter.gmr; pirt.pa8f. 
grown, [spopan. Sax* grogm, Dnt j 

1. To vegetate; to have vegetable mo^; 
to increase by vegetation. 

It is not the growing of fruit that nourish man ; 
but it is thy word which preserveth them. 

Wkd. xfl. 06. 

He causeth the grass to groio for tha cattle, and 
herb for the service of man. Ft. dv. lA 

2. To be produced bv vegetation. 

In this country groweth abundance of thnt wood, 
which since is brought into Europe to die red co- 
lours. Abbot. 

A b^, that groweth in tbe fields, at the first is 
hard like a tennis-ball, and white: and after 
gnweth of a mushroom-colour, and tull of light 
dust. Baeosds Nat. Hm. 

fiut say, where grows tlie tree f from hence how 
far? Milton. 

In colder regions men compose 
Poison with art ; but here it grows. Waller, 

Those tuw’rsof oak o'er fertile plains might go. 
And visit mountains where they once did 

3. To shoot in any particular form* 

Children, like tender osiers, take tlie bow ; 

And as tlie^ first are fashion’d, always grma. 

Vryden* s Juv. 

4. To increase in stature. 

I long with all my heart to see the prince ; 

1 hope he is much grown since last 1 saw him. 

Shakesp, Richard IlL 
Tbe poor man had nothing, save one little ewe- 
lamb, which he had bought and rear’d up ; and 
it grew up together with him and with his chii- 
dreti. S Sam. xu. 3. 

5. To come to manhood from infancy; 
commonly followed by up. 

Now the prince groweth up fast to be a man, and 
is of a sweet and excellent disposition. 

Bacon's Advice to Villkn, 
Ihe main thing to be considered, in every action 
of a child, is how it will become him when he it 
bigger, and whither it will lead him when le is 
grown up. Locke, 

We are brought into the world children, igno^ 
rant and impotent : and we grow up in vanity and 
folly. ^ ® Wake. 

0. To issue, as plants from a soil, or as 
branches from the main trunk. 

Th^ will seem not struck into him, but growing 
out ofliira. Dryden's AEneid, Dedication. 

7. To increase in bulk ; to become greater, 
or more numerous. 

Bones, after full growth, continue at a stay : as 
for nails they grow continually. Bacon's Nat. Hist, 
Then their numbers swell, 

And grow upon us. Denham. 

Divisions grow upon us, by neglect of practick 
duties : as every age degenerated from primitive 
piety, they advanced in nice enquiries. 

^)ecay if Piety. 

R. To improve ; to make progress. 

Grow 111 grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 2 ret. iii. IB. 

lie then dispensed his best of legacies, his 
blessings ; most passionately exhorting the young 
growing hopes of the family. FelZ 

As he greu) forward in \ ears he was trained up 
to learning, under one rronapides, who taught 
tiie Pclasgick letter invented by Linus. Pope, 

9. To advance to any state. 

Nature, as it/pws again towards earth, 

Is fashion’d for tne journey dull and heavy. Shak, 
They doubted wiicreunto this would grow, 

ifits, V. iA 

The king, by this time, was grown to such aa 
height of reputation for cunning and policy, that 
every accident and event that went well wat laid 
and imputed to his foresight. Bacon. 

But when to ripen'd manhood lie shall gpw.'' 

The greedy sailor shall the seas forego. Vryden. 

10. To come by degrees; to reach any 
state gradually. 

After they grew to rest upon number, rather 
competent Uiau vast, they gftw to advantages ol 
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Wtrfthdr|air«nu^ wUcn they we provoked. 

. ^.jttkit growing ithldb tSuf iX Toi Huaniisi^; lo gmfiit»le. 
to the next goTeraoiir» wlQ natlOM SP^ 'OtheBo, neighbonfft<*M4iow he wootn row ebhot! 

«» WjW. 4wdhalteh hendkerohief t and tihiii be would grnfl 

Gito wiii • The participle pasaive of grow* 
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thebcj 

grm ftit on : greet . . , , 

Heidhr eud Ikhtahig# and migh^ 
llilt dbtd^bltitiy* Knowei. 

1 % To be cH^anged ftom one eUte to an- 
ether; tobeooaaeekhcr bdster^ebrae; 

i luhn^i foriane may grow out et heelf. 

. Shoktoot 

^fnlblSPe^ (bated lest» if the dread of that 
enomy^Voro taken away, th^ ^fimna would grow 
either to idteuesi or civil dtrsention. Mbot, 
jHertCe, hence, and to rome barbarout climate 1 
Which only brutes w human ftem does yiekl, 
And wan growt wild in natufe’s common held. 

JJrydfn. 

The nymph grew pale, and Im a mortal flight. 
Spent wi^ the labour of so long a flight Duydn* 
Pabentiuf command 

In time he grew ; and growmg us'd to hand, 

He waited at his master’s board for food. Dryden, 
We may trade and be busy, and grow pom by 
it, unless we regulate our expeiices. Locke 
You will grown thing contemptible, unless yon 
can supply uie loss of oeauty with more durable 
(juaiities. &u^i* 

Delos, by boitig reckoned a sacred place, grew 
* " ' * '* “ ringtradcd, 

as in a neutral countiy. ^rbtithnet. 

By degrees the vaiu, deluded elf. 

Crew out of humour with his former self. 


to be a flee port, where nations warring traded, 
utnucouQtiy, 

neiuaea eir, 

Harte, 

Id. To proceed ks fh>m a cause or reason. 

What will grow out of such errours, w masked 
under the cloak of divine author!^, impossible it 
Is that ever the wit of man should imagine, ’till 
time have brought forth the fruits of them. Bookef 

Shall we setlight by that custom of rending, 
jflom wlimicc so precious a benefit hath grou'u ? 

UtKkLi 

Tike heed now that yc fml not to do this • why 
should damage grow to the hurt of the king ? 

E«. IV «« 

Uence grom that necessary dlstinctioii of the 
saints on earth and the saints in heaven ; the fidit 
belonging to the militant, the second to the tti> 
umpMuit ohuMh. Fearam. 

Tlie want 'Of trade in Mand proceeds from 
the want of peopio , and this is not grown froai 
any U1 quahues of the climate or air, but chiefly 
from so many wars. Temple* 

14. Tolusenie; to be forthcoming. 

Evhi iust the sum that 1 do owe to you, 

Is greemg to me by Antipholii. SSiakesp, 

]&. To Adhere; to flti^ togi^her. 

Honour and p^y, like iinsever’d friends, 

X* 1^* war do grow tagother* kkolwip. Cowokmui. 
The flogf mouth groms np^ and he mkd^es so 




for at len^ six inont^s wUheWt 
In burnings and scalar ~~ 
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><« rtn mBMaW' the fmrW their lifeMtr ^ ' >*J|^ fotettloM, 


1 • Advance^ in growth. 

. Covered or filled by the growth of any 
thing. 

1 went Iw tbe field of tboslothfulf and by Iko 
▼ineyaerd of the tfian void Of understanding ; and 
In, it was all grown over with tborOi, and netdes 
1 the face tbereoft “ 



Mortimer 
ilyVhgil 
at them 
len culti- 
m Italy. 


had covered 

a Arrived at ftiU gvowtb ot 

I saw lately a pair of CbM fboet, whia I i^^as 
told wore for a grown wooMBt that would scasco 
have been big enough iormm at oar little girls. 

Locke. 

Growth, n. «. [from gtoieii»] 

1. Vegetation; vegetable life; increase of] 
v^etation. 

£f^ in tbk palace of long growth there stood 
A jaiim’a nuna of venerable wood. Dryden* t JSn. 

for of the longest coahnuaneo. Atterb, 

% Frodact; production; thing produced; 
act of producing. 

Forbidding every bleak unkindly Ibg 
’To touch the prospenos growth of this tali wood. 

Mtlton 

Our Httle world, the Image of the great, 

Of her own growth hath all fmlt natme craves, 

And all that^ rare, as tributeflom the waves Trolk 
The trade of a country arises from tlie native 
growtlti of Uie soil or seas. Tkmpic, 

1 had clioagiit, lor the honour of our nation, 
tliat the knight’s tale was of English growth, and 
Chaucer’s own. Dryden, 

B. Increase in number, bull^ or frequency. 
What X have tried, or thought, orheivrd upon 
this subject, iiiuy go a great way in preventing the 
groxoth of this disease, where it is but new. Trmple 

4* Increase of stature; advance to matu- 
rity. 

They say ipy son of York 
Has almost ovevta’en Mm in Ins growth. Shaketg 
The stag, now conscious of ins fatal growth. 

To some oarU covert bis retreat had made. DerJi 
’Though an atdmal arrives at its full growth at a 
certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full bulk, 
'dll the last period of life. ^ Arhukh. on 41% 

If parents should be daily calling upon God in a 
solemn, deliberate manner, altering and extending 
their iritercessioiis, as the state and growth of their 
children required, such devotion would have “ 
miglity ti^uence upon the test of their lives. 

5. Improvements udvimckamt 

It grieved David’s religious mind to consider 
the growth of hit own estate and dUE^ity, the af- 
fqini of reUgien continuing stUI m the former 
nuuiiier. Hooker. 

iGibo'W'titBAO. 1 «.«. [ftamgm«or great 

j^O'WTNOl* / *««#; Cf^Oj, J 4 t] , 

I. XldndofSA . jliMKwrtjuj 

t. An idle luT fellow. Obealete. 

Wwgfc il.ai|^ one l i W >i-i «l H i*lmih Hfjbotw. 

. * S|k^rait not Hob gremttmd, fte plMj^ing 

^oGltUS. v.a. [grabm, prater. 
dig, Gothick ] To dig up ; to destroy 


As 

but Homdr 
grubMup, sitioetfM 

viksd fuia inhabited. , ^ 

Gkob. n. *. [ftWB |HSi|%^WttSiting.] 
. A small worm lil^eeilMwSibediet. 

New creatures sM n 

Thag^ preeaedgkiMswtfll^l^ 


itevMe<»e; 


OftsmbbibrvN^l^lel , 

PemiqkNisteuefitl m 4 hef semwteave 
Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 
Ceaseless. jPkIkpt. 

t A tbort thick txxgfy; a In con- 

ten^. 

JohitBosaane, n itof t e te wpfa|ig»nb, wouM bear 
(oie eisioase ef enoxy yetgUNlr togged with 




Cartw. 

Gferrn. 
dnS. 


Iliawbol 
him. 

To OKti'BilLB. V. n, 
from grui.] T6 Ok] 

Thou haft a colour ; 

Now let me rowt and grMle thee ; 

Blind men say white teels sinodth, end bbek feels 
rough ! r 

TlmhseUpngipidilbiut IdnklotKke llMMeOrpd. 
GRu'B8TR£BT.ii.gd OrMudW tho lame 
of oreltiaot, near MooMMdi m 
^ph inhabited bjr Wrftert 
^ fuflitiries, dictionaries^ an4 iMmmatj 
poems; whence any mean prow^on 
Is called grvbstrnU 
Xsitp xSdhMi gcff Se9>m, /mT fioiyso wtmf 
rUo SJjpK tnAeofemK 

The first part, thSogli'caieilatNl Otdy Ibr the 
meridian aigmlMim, wsiayet takeitiidm of by 
the better sJrte i Afiutftnoe. 

I’d sooner boilede writs, eud ImdMiM lays. 

^ >> Gay. 

To GRUDGE, v.a, [fifom gruger, acoord- 
»n «weh % to 

{Q^eeosetMsttrofone 
v^|«imt8 any thing seowtlly 

if. GMmial. to V^faLjyuM 

to grumble. Grwii|^|^H|HHp de- 

1, To envv ; advantage of ano- 

ther with fheMstoia. 

W hat roeajss i h i lft in ifhi hgme from your counsels’ 
D%^u lovd your sfi^vW so well, as to grttdge me 
^^partohi? ^^ney 

^ Tisliotintliee 

To grudge mv pleasures, to cut olf my train Shah 
Im Siirai||fe#nito birth, and cries ror aid , 
TbenhMps^Inhlf mother’s lap is laid 
He creeps, he walks , and, issuing into man, 
Ofoidgtt tlieif life from whence his own becan 
^ Drydin 

fhese clamours with disdain he heard, 
fidtpeh grudged the praise, but more the rob’d re- 
ward. Dryden 

Do not, as some men, run upon the tlh, and 
taste of tile sediments of ngrudgmg uneommuni- 
cative disposition. bpectator, 
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’Kjean ; mm mough tome hi 
ihar« tlmt It Ukei pf the $di 


^. 10 * the 

, rifasSSif^* 

we thail pro{»Qfe this too» a coRMicuout mark 
aiicl character of the wurmm of Ooa» Bentley, 
I have IM^ the I^byteriiOt say they 

did not gntdge ni our emptorments. Swgh 

2. To tike unwillingly, 

Ifit lue least a faimral marriage crave, 
y prg rato my cold embraces in the grnve.Diyden, 
T&sy have gru4ged those coniiiontioni* which 
hive set onr country at the head of all the govern** 
meats of Europe. • Addsion, 

T« QuvSMS. V. n. 

1. Tenunnur; to repine. 

They knew the font of that dreadful cnrsei 

whereanto Idolatry maketh subject j nor is there 
eaose why the gmity sustaining tlie same should 
f<vuffe or onmplain of iujustlee. Hooker, 

We do not grudge or repine at our portion^ but 
are contented witn those circuiustances which the 
providence of God hath made to be our lot. 

Nekoti, 

2. To be ranrilling ; W be reluctant. 

Many times they go wtih as great grudging to 
s(*rve in his Mi^styV st^li» as if it were to be 
slaves in the gallies. Haleigh. 

You steer betwislt the country and the conrt< 
Nor gratify whatever the |neat desire« 

Hot grudging give what publick needs ret^uire. 

Dryden't Fahlet, 

2. To be envioiifl. 

Grudge not one against another, brethren, lest 
ye be oondemned. Jamet, v. 9, 

4. To wish in secret. A low word. 

£*en in the most sincere advice he gave, 

Ife had a grudging still to be a knave. Dry^, 

5. To gpve or have any uneasy remains. 

I know not whether the word in this 
sense be not rather grt^rons, or remains ; 
grugions being the. part com that 
remains after me fine meal has passed 
the sieve. 

My Dohibella, 

Hast thou not still some grudgingt of thy fever ^ 

Dryden, 

GRUDOB. II. «. [fk>m the verb.] 

1. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence; 
sullen malice. 

Many countries about her were full of wars, 
which, for old grudgee to CorinUi, were thought 
stiil would conclude there. Sidney. 

Two housholds, both alike in dignity, 

From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. 

Where civil blood wakes civil hands uncleaii.6/mlc. 

Let me go in to see the generals ; 
lliere is some grudge between eiu ; ’tis not meet 
They be alone. Shakesp. Julius Cesar. 

l)eep-festcr’d bate • 

A grudge in Imth, time out of mind, begun, 

Atid mutually bequeath'd from sire to sou. Tate. 

2. Anger; ifl-wiU. 

The, god of, wit, to shew his grudge^^ 

Cli^ am oiw|| po n tlie judge, Svoyi. 

3. UmilmiiigliM to benefit. 

Those yon have 

With grudfic preferred tac. Ben Jonsot, 

4. Envy; odium; invidioui censure, 

6. Remorse of conscience. ^ Ainsworth, 
0. S<Hne little commotimi» or forerunner 

of a disease. Ainsworths 


Gru'dgingly. adv. [from grudged Un- 
willingly ; malignantly ; reluctantly. 

like wpies they could scent a plenteotu board; 
Then to be sore they never fiiil'd their lord ; 

'Hie rest was form, and bare attendance paid ; 
Then drank and eat, tiid grudgingly obeyed. Dryd. 

Gruel, n. $, [gruau, gruelk, Fr.] Food 
made by boiling oatmeal in water; any 
kind of mixture made by boUing ingre- 
dients in water. 


o a u . 

Finger of bf^ytrangrd babSs ' ^ \ 

Upon the sOengtli of umteigHmtF FHor* 

Gruel madf of grain, biekhs, mult drink tiotj 
mucb hopped, possei^rinks^ ana in gen^ what- 
ever rehuiefii. * AsMmou 

GRUFF. a4 [FT#, Dot] Sour of as- 
pect ; hardi m manners. 

Around the fiend* in hideoSs order, sat 
Foul bawling Infamy sad bold debate. 

Gn^‘ discontent, thtongh fanerance misted. Garth. 

The appellation of lionour was inch an one the 
gruff, sutm an one the stocky. Addison, 

Gru'ffly. adv, (from grt^.] Harshly ; 
ruggedly; roughly. 

The form of Mars high on a cliaiiot stood. 

All sheath'd in arms, and gnffy look’d the god. 

Vr^en, 

Gru'fpness. n.s* rftomgri(/f.] Kug- 
gedness of mien; harshness of look or 
voice. 

Gruh. a((j. [contracted from grumble,] 
Sour; surly; severe. A low word. 

Nic looked sour and grum, and would not open 
his mouth. Arbuthnot, 

To GRU MBLE, v, n. [grommelen, grom^ 
men, Dut.] 

1. To murmur witfi discontent. 

A bridegroom, 

A grumbling groom, and tliat the girl sbaU find. 


Thou grumblest and railest every h^r on Acini 
ks, and tboii art as full of envy at ois greatness 
os Cerherus is at Proserpina's Mauty. Shakesp, 
Th* accurst Philistiun stands on tii' other sjde, 
Grumbling aloud, atid smiles 'twixt rage and pride. 

Cowley. 

Suitors, all but one, will deniytt grumhhng, be- 
cause tlicy titiss of what they think their duo. 

iSouth. 

Providence has allotted man a competency : all 
beyond it is superflaous ; and there will be grumb- 
Img without end, if we reckon that we want this, 
because we have it not L* Estrange, 

L'Avare, not using half his store, 

Stiil grumbles that be has no more. Prior. 

, To growl ; to gnarl. 

The lion, though he sees tlie toils are set, 

Yet, pinch’d with raging hunger, scours away ; 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day ; 

At night, with sullen pleasure, grumbles o’er his 
prey. Dryden. 

, To make a hoarse rattle. 

Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. Motteux. 
Like a storm 

That gathers black upoft the frowning sky. 

And grumbles in the wind. Rowers Koyal Convert. 
Vapours foul 

Dash outlie mountains brow, and shake the wcxids 
'I’hat grumbling wave below. Thomson's Wmier. 

Gru'mblbr. It. s [from grumble,] One 
that grumbles ; a murmurer ; a discon- 
tenbe^ man. 

The half-pence vm good half-pence, and I will 
stand by it : if X made them of silver, St would be 
the same thing to tlie grumbler. Swijt. 

Gru'mbuko. n #. [from grutnble,] 
A murmuriqg through dificout^i; a 
grudge. 

I have serv’d 

Without or g^rudge or grumHings* Shakesp. 

GRUME. B.«. [gnuiMgiMiFr. gntmu, 
Lat.] 'A thick viscid leMMStenee of a 
fluid : aa the white of an or dotted 
likf edict Mood. Wncy. 

[Gbh'hlt . adv. [flrom gum.] Sidloily ; 
nutrosely. 

ORh'MOvs. aeff. [ftanftiMic.] Tbidt; 
dotted. 



the 


ORO'MotrBNBM. *.#. {ftqw.jWMlhii.] 

ThidcReiB of a oowtdiliad lifudiur. 

'Ihecaotemaylm t6ie^eStkertof)miaiicii» 
iafiouofthetenun, or 

GRU'NBBt.11.#. 

unleta AfiAoii mtenfteJ V yBWVB 
Saxon jpunb.l The ground; 
lower part of me btniding* 

Neat came one 
Who mourn’d in earnest, when thecaptiy^Arlt^ 
MairaM hisbrute image, beadsiitid hands lojni*dol(^ 
In his own icicle, on the grunsel edge, 

Wliere he fell nat, and sham'd his worshippers. 

SSiUon. 

To GRUNT. \v.n. [grunio , Lat] 
To GRU'NTLE. f To murmur lihg a hog. 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt and roanmdjllHim, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fise, at evtgPtum. 

.jBmrnt. ve swine i in ffrunicfum sner ’ ' 

For 


Or ^nt secure bcneatli tiio chesnut siuide. tUckel. 

^ The scolding quean to louder noteh doth rise. 
To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 

The grunting nogs aianu the nei^ibours round. 

Swfft. 

Grunt, n. s, [from the verb.] The ndse 
of a hog. 

Swine's suowts, swine’s bodies, took they, 
bristles, grunts, Chaprtum. 

Ran cow and calf, and family of hogs. 

In panick horrour of pursuing dogs; 

With many a deadly grunt and ^Imui squeak, 
Poor swine, as if their pretty hearts would break. 

Dryden, 

From hence were heard 

The mntf of bristled boars, and groans of hears. 
And herds of howling wolves. Dryden's JSn, 

Gru'nter. n, s, [from grunt,] 

1, He that grunts. 

2. A kind of fish. [xfpUv] Ainsworth, 
Gru'ntung. n. So [from grunt,] A 

young hog. 

To Grutch. V. n, [corrupted for the sake 
of rhyme from grudge,] To envy ; to 
r^ine ; to be discontented. Not used. 

The poor at the enclosure doth grutch. 

Because of abuses Uiat fail, 

Lest some men should have but too much, 

And some again notiiiog at all. Tusser's Husbandry, 

But what we’re bom for we must bear. 

Our frail condition it is such. 

That what to all may happen here, 

Ift chance to me, I mu*it not gi utek. Ben Jonson. 

Grutch. n, s, [from the verb.] Malice ; 
ill-will. 

In it he melted leaden bullets, 

To shoot at foes, and someitmes pullets ; 

To whom he bore so fell a grutch. 

He ne’er gave quarter t' any such. Hudibras. 

GRTi. ms, [y^.] Any thing of little 
valiiis j as, the paring of the nails. Diet, 

OuAtA'cvM, n. s. A physical wood* 

Ouakteum is attenuant and afKsrient. It Is ex- 
cellent in many chronick cases, and was once fa- 
mous for curing the venereal disease, which it still 
does shigiy In warmer climates, hut with us we 
find it insufikient. We hi^ve a resin of 
properly called gum guaiocum. BUL 

Guararts'b. tt. s. f giuiniwit Fr.] A 
pow«r vbo iR^wtiikM tA MS 
tiaiu perfeMMd. 

Owl, 

kind, where laws catmot seoitfe it, may wM It 
the concern of his providence. Smw. 
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roitScWfit 

^ iwiM tittid ^ T 

* IdIWW. »,«. [garder, Tr. ftwa our 
'\«ll4«)W^> w w o^ duoi^bx tlM 
flmcb into g/ $$ ChOa for iTatof] 

1. % watdi by way of defence and se> 

cixmty* 

2a To proted^ ; to defend. 

Naked die graces guarded yon from al! 
pfemiers ab(o»d« ano now your thunder shmi. 

Waller. 

Voor now’r you never use, but for defence, 
Tdfjfmard your onti or others innocence. JJryden, 
mtd on defence, the Trojans are uot slow 
To guard their shore from an expected foe Drqden. 

Tlie port of Genoa is very ill guarded against 
the storms Addmn on Italy. 

3. To preserve by caution. 

One would take care to guaid one’s stlf against 

this particular iui perfection, because it is that 
which our nature very strongly mclmes us to. 

Addison. 

4. To provide agitinst objections. 

Homer has gmrded every circumstance with as I 
much caution as if iic liaci been made aware of , 
objection Broome on Od 

5. To adorn with lists, laces, or orna- 
mental borders. Obsolete. 

Give him a livery 

More guarded than his fellows. SJtakcsp. 

See a iellow 

In a long motley, guarded witli yellow. Sfiakesp 
To Guard, v, w. To be in a state of cau- 
tion or defence. 

There are tases, in which a man must guards if 
he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn 
the penny. ^ ^ Collier. 

To guard against such mistakes, it is necessary 
to acquaint ourselves a little with words. 11 atts 

Guard, n.s, [garde, Tr. ward, Teuto- 
nick.] 

1 . A nxan, or body of men, whose business 
is to watch by way of defence or pre- 
vention. 

7 he guard bare them, and brought them back 
into the guard chamber. 1 Aings, xiv ifS. 

Up into heav’n, from [paradise, iu liasto 
Th’ angel tek guards ascended, mute, and sad 
For man. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

They mhs’d courts, guards, a gay and numerous 
train, 

Our judges like our laws were rude and plain." 

Cowley. 

With lifted hands, and gazing eyes. 

His guards behold him soaring tbruugii the skies. 

Dryden. 

He must be trusted to his own conduct, since 
there catmot always be a guard upon him, except 
what you put into bis own mind by good piiom- 
pies. • iocke 

They, usurpingorbitraiy power, bad Rsnrgiiards 
and ipiCT, after Uie j^ractioe of t> riiUa. 6w^t. 

2. A state of caution ; a state of vifilance. 

TM grut alteratioii wbiek be made in the sute 

ecoMsitical, eaaiod him to stand «{>on hligifesprd 
al home. dUem i 

Temerity puts a man off his guard, Ir’Rrtnaige. 
It is wisdom to keep oursel vet upon agnard. 

Now be stood sellectad sod 
Wot mslice and reves^e bad ppt bun ou 

Otheis aieem>ed''in cloaate theatrlulgiMmrliJ 
ef mm wlmsA interest r b to keen them igiio-' 
mit* Lecke. 


oii 


renphUor, amric^ to kin 
I dMorsuice sad c 
imtustioe. 


G U A 

1 are aiirays upon their gussr^ amrtnit an 
ampearance of de^. Saamiwe, 

% Timiiati<m^$4ppdpstioii of 
caution of expression. 

They have expressed themselves with as few 
guards and restrktioiis at L Atmksry, 

4. An ocnitmental bm, lace, or border^ 
Obsolete. 

5. Part of the hilt of a sword. 

Qua'adaob. n. s. [from guard.^ State 

ef wardship. Obsolete. 

A maid so tender, fair and happy. 

Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom 
Of such a thing as Uiou. iHtaketp, Othello. 

Oua'rder. n. f. One who guarab. 

Akioworlh. 

Gua'Rdian. n.s. [gardfirn, Fr. from 
guard.] 

I • One that has thecareofan orphan ; one 
who is to supply die want of parents. 

1 am sorry for her, as I have just cause, being 
her uncle and her guardian, ^i^esp. Much Ado. 
When perjur’d guardians, proud with impious 
gaiiu. 

Choak up the streets, too narrow for their trains 

Siryden. 

Hocus, with two other of the guar^ns, thought 
it tlieir duty to take care of the interest of the 
three girls. Arbuthnot. 

2. One to whom the care and preservation 
of any thing is committed. 

I gave you all, 

Made ydu my guardians, my depositaries ; 

But kept a reservation to be follow’d 
With such a number. Shakesp. Kmg Tjear, 

It then becomes the common concern of all that 
have truth at heart, and more especially of those 
w ho arc the appointed guardians of the Christian 
faith, to be upon the watch against seducers 

ITiiterl 

3* A repository or storehouse. Not used. 
Where u» Duncan’s bod^ ^ 

—Carried to Cijiraeskill, 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, 

And guaidian of their hones. SI 

Guardian of the Spirituafitira. He to 
whom the spiritual jurisdiction of any 
diocese is committed, during the vacancy 
of life see. He may be either guardian 
in law, or jwe mrgialratua, as the arch- 
bishop is of any diocese wiihm his pro- 
vince ; or guardian by delegation, as he 
whom the archbishop or vicar-general 
doth for the time depute. Cowel. 

Gua'rdian. adj. Performing the office 
of a kind protector or ^periniendant 
My charming patroness protects me unseen, like 
my guardum angel , and shuns my gratitude like a 
faiiy, who IS bountiful by stealth, and com cals 
the giver when alic bestows the gilt. Dryden. 

luus shall mankind bis^tmrc/iinn care engage, 
The promis’d f.tthcr of the future age Pope. 

Mean while Miner va, in her guardum care, 
Shoots from the starry vaults through helds of air. 

Pojie 

Gua'rdianship. n^a. [from guardian.] 
The office of a guardian. 

The curate stretched his patent for the cure of 
louls, to a kind of tutelary guardiamhtp over 
goods and chattels. L* Estrange. 

This holds true, not only in losses and indigni- 
ties offered to ourselves, but also in the cave of 
trust, when they are offered to others whm Mb 
oommitted to our oare and gnardiaMsbm Kmkgpdk. 

Theseus is the first who established the pepdkg 
state in Athens, assiguiog to hitaaelf tlwgummmp 
ship of die laws, andchiefcommandsinwir. 

Gua'rducss. a4i- [from guard.] With- 
out defence. 


GUI: 

SoontItegtMfdMiberd. stain, 

Ri^MatigMittthcLybWpallL Ipjfer. 

A M iand, guardless md undaiWided, must 
Sm^bavebeeuadoubfeificitemetit " 

GvA'itosHiP. II.#. [ttxm guard,] 

1« Chre; pwatectioiie 

Mew bl^*4iam I, by tuehe man led ! 

Under whose wise and caiefeil guordsh^ 

1 now dn^pl«e Mgne and hardship. 


A king's ship to 


2. [Gmdrrf and #Atp.] 

guard the ooaat. 

Guaia'va. 7 u. #« An American fhiit. 

Gua'va. f The fhiit, ai^ Sir Hans 
Sloane, is extremely deiiduitsi And whole- 
some. They have inconve- 

nience, that being very astirngentj they 
stop up the belly, if taken ih ^eat 
quantities. AftiUrr. 

Oubbrna'tion. n. #. [guhfntaiio, Lat] 
Government; superintenddney ; siipe- 
riour direction* 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but 
what is transacted by tlie man Jesus, inhabited by 
tbe divine power and wisdom, and employed as a 
^medium or conscious instrument of this extensive 
gubematwn. Watts. 

OlfDOEON. fi.#. [goufon, Fr.] 

1. A small fish found in brooks and rivers, 
easily caught, and therefore made a pro- 
verbial name for a man easily cheated. 

Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards ; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. 

Pepe, 

2. A man easily cheated. 

This he did to draw you in, like so many jptd- 
geons, to swallow his false arguments. Sufft, 

3. Something to be ca^ht to a raan^own 
disadvantage; a bait; an allurement: 
gudgeons being commonly used ag baits 
for pike. 

But fish not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool’s gudgeon, tins opinion. Shake^. 

Gue'rdon. n.8. [guerdon^ garden, Fr,] 
A reward ; a recompense, in a good and 
bad sense. A word now no longer in use. 

But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed stands herself so mock’d to see. 

By him who has the guerdon of his guile. 

For so niisfcigning her true knight to Im. Spenser. 

He siiall, by tliy revenging haud^ at once rooeive 
the )ixsi guerdon of all bis former villanies. KnoUes. 

Faroe is tbe spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 

But t!be fair when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out Into sudqen blaxe, 

Contes the blind fury with th’ abhorred shears. 
And slits the tliin-spiin life. r Mikan. 

To GUESS, ti. a. 

1. To conjecture any 

certain princqMtf jttd^wnt 

Intapable gad iSilldW innocents ! 

You cannot guoi uripo caus’d your fether's death. 

' Shak^. 

tM not your eai| despise my tongue for ever, 
Which fiiuil potssMs them with the heaviest sound 
ITiat ever vet they heard. 

Tgmm at it. Shakeyfi. Macbnh. 

He that» by reason <ff his swift motions, cun 
infenh lihsaeif of all places and preparations, 
should he not very often gum nghUy ot things tu 
come, where God pleasetb not to give iropedi 

j Sient? Raleigh's History 

There issue swarming bands 

' W ambush’d men, wliom, by their arms and dress. 
To be Taxcallan enemies 1 gtiest Dryden. 

Tlie tame author ventures to guess at the parti- 
cular fete which would attend Uie Roman govern- 
ment. ^ 



G U E 

lforcw!iitt*^n*lioa 

To odnijed^ iet upon some 

just rasen. 

One nmy gtm PIsts'f writingi, thtt bU| 
iMMung, St loMiSwiBrisiir dsiliet, wai, UmU tbey 
who would Iwite thorn might, ond thoy who 
woohi not, ikiight let them olone : hut that himfeifl 
hod m right (unmon conceroiug too true God. 

SHU^JUet. 

To Gokss. e. a. To bit upon bv accident ; 
Co determine rightly df any thing witli* 
oitt certain dir^oii of the judgment 
If Xeraoi wa# able ip call every common toldier 
by hSf name in hit army, it may be gumcd he got 
not this wonderful ability by ieami^ hia leaaons 
by heart. I^ocke, 

Gubss# m #« [ftom the verb,] Conjecture ; 
juc^^nt without any positive or cer- 
tain grounds. 

The enemy's la view : draw up your powers : 
Hard is Uie guco of their true strength and forces. 

^ Shaitetp, 

His guens was usually as near prophecy as any 
man'a. Felt 

A poet muit confess 

Hit ait’s like phytick, but a happy guess. Drydcn* 
It b a wrong way of proceemng to venture a 
greater good for a less, upon uiicortain guetunt be- 
mre a due examination. « Locke, 

We may make some guest at the distinction of I 
things, into those that are accordi^ to, above, 
and coutrary to reason. ^ Locke, 

This proSlem yet, this offspring of a guess, 
liCt us tor once a child of truth confess. Prior. 

No man is blest by accident, or guess, 

True wisdom is the price of happiness. Young, 

Gub'sser. n. s. [from gwgg.] Conjec- 
turer; one who judges without certain 
knowledge. 

It Is the opinion of divers good gueetert, that the 
last fit will not be mure violent than advantageous. 

Pope. 

If. fortune should please but to take such a 
crotchet, 

To thee I apply, great Smcdley’s successor. 

To give thee lawn sleeves, a mitre and rochet, 
Whom would’st thou resemble? 1 leave thee a 
guesser. iiwift. 

GvR'ssinoly, adv, [fromgwsftiig*.] Con- 
jecturally ; uncertainly. Not in use. 

I have a letter gueuingly set down. Shakesp, 

GUEST. N. ». [jejne, yj-r. Sax. gwest, 
Webli.] 

1. One entertained in the bouae or at the 
table of another. 


G 0 t 

to Gv’eotB. e. *. to 

aound as wiitmr ruuniiir wid| Intarmis- 
sions out of a nantiwmiithed wade 
Oui'OAOB, IS, a, { from giif4ip.} The ro- 
ward given to a guide. Aintwortk 
Gu^bAKCB. fi.f. [dtmgMkn] Direc- 
tion; government* 

They charge me with neglecting the guidance of 
wiser men. Speneer. 

As to those who lived under the guidance o( 
reason alone, without the assistance of supems 
tural light, it is highly prcibuhle that miracles, c 
a message from the dead, would persuade them, 

Atterb. 



r necessity 
ignorance in asking. 


Hogen. 


They all murmured, saying, that he was gone 
to begmst witbaman that is a sinner. Luke, lu. 7. 

Methinks a father 
U, at the iiQpriai of his son, a guett 
That besijMociiiMi the table. 


gueet 

{4dd to lficiou|K&mj own request Dryden, 
% A utnmger ; mm wto comes newly to 
raide, 

O deserts, deserts ! how fft agnsB am I for you, 
since my heart can people yos vrilh wild ravenous 
beasts, which in you arc wanting ? Sidney. 
Those happiest smUes 

lliat play’d on her ripe Up, seemed not to knhw 
What gneett were in her eyes ; which parted thfn of 
As peons fnmi diamonds dropt SMetp, 

Gve'strjte. II. #. [from giif If md file.] 

Offices due to a guest. 

Ulysses so dear 

A gift esteem^ it, that he would not beare 
In nis black fleete that gweH-ftto to the wnx.Ckepm. j 

Gue'stcuambkr. b. #. [gB^sf and cAasi- { 
^.] Chamber of entertainment. 

Where is the guettchamher, where I shall eat the 
paisover with my disciples ? Mark, zlv. 14 , , 


'J’hls to the youu^but thy experienc’d w 
W ants not the gnulMnee of a tbriiier sage. Sewell, 
A prince uu^t not to be under tlie guidance or 
Influence of either faction, because he declines 
from his office of presiding over the whole to be 
the head of a party. Swift, 

To GUIDE, r.a. [guider, Fr.] 

1, To direct in a way. 

Wlien the spirit of troth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth. John, xvi 13. 

Tiio new light served to guide them to their 
neighbours coners. ^ Decay of Piety. 

Whosoever has a faithful friend to guide him in 
the dark passages of life, may carry his eyes in 
another man’s Head, and yet see never the worse 

South. 


. To inriuence. 

Upon these, or such like secular maxims, when 
nothing but the interest of this world guides men, 
they many times conclude timt the slightest 
wrongs are not to be put up. ^ KetmweU, 
d. To govern by counsel ; to instruct. 

For thy name’s sake lead me and guide roe. 

Pi, tixlS. 

4. To regulate ; to superintend, 

Women neglect that which St. Paul assigns 
them as their proper business, the guiding of the 
house. Decay Piety, 

Guide, b. a. [guide, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. One who directs another in his way. 
Thou gavest them a burning pillar of fire to be 
a guide of the unknown journey. Witd.Oivili, 3. 

Can knowledge liave no bouud, but must ad- 
So far to make us wish for ignorance ’ [vaace 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? Denham. 
I. One who directs another in his con- 
duct. 

While yet but young, his father dy’d, 

And left him an happy guide. Waller. 

They have all the same pastoral guides appointed, 
authorised, sanctified, and set apart by the ap- 
pointment of God by the direction of tite spirit, to 
direct and lead the people of God in the same way 
of eternal salvation. Pearson, 

3, Director; regulator. 

Who tlie guide of nature, but only the Ood of 
nature ? In him we live, move, and are. ’Fbose 
things which nature is said to do, are by divine 
art performed, using nature as an instrument; 
nor IS there any such knowiedm divine in natota 
herself working, but m the guide of nature’s work. 

Boffker. 

Some truths arc not by reason to be tried, ‘ 

But we have sure experience for our guide. Dryden. 

Gui'dblbss. aiff. [from guide.] Having 
no guide ; wanting a gtwernour or mi- 
parinten^t. 

Th* ambitious Swede, tike lestleu bSitows tost, 
Though in bis life be blood and ruin breath’d, 

To hb now guideiem kingdM ptata bequeath’d. 

Dryden, 

^'Tkerc fierce dtt*ky^j|myys blow, 

fob gwidetea In those J)fyden, 


Otir fiOder cornel to tbelUmieueedfl|i 

That person, thatHelifif tooeoke 
pain, thrust his dagger Snloluibetfy^ afidfo 
mitaad ai reachioglib vWil qpepM aa k 
btttue, the unknown cause or an ms pain* < 
stobb^ himself into perfoctbealthantf eatoi 
bad great reason to ^knowfodee __ 

Chirurgeou, and Frovidetita for w gM0^4it 
hand. )Ml|* 

GUIDON. If. I, rFr.l A stendard-teiw] 
a standard. Oosolete. * 

GUILD* B. e. [silbpcip. Sax* a AQqw- 
ship, a corporation.] A society ; a cor- 
poration ; a fraternity or Compapy^ com- 
bined together by oroers and laws men^ 
among diemselves by their prinoe’s 
licence. Hence the common word gi^ 
or guildhall proceeds, being a 
or commonalty of men gathered into 
one combination, supporting their com- 
mon charge by mutual contribution. 

Coml. 

Towards three or four o’clock 
Look for the news that the guild hall affords. 

Sbakesp, R. ITL 
In woollen cloth it appears, by those ancient 
guilds that were settled in England for this manu- 
facture, that this kingdom greatly flourished In 
that art. HaU^s Origin cf Mankind, 

As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At some sick misers triple bolted gate, 

For their defrauded absent foals they make 
A moan so loud, tliat all tlie guild awake. Pty>e. 

GUILE. II, e. [guillet gille, old Fr. the 
same with wUeJ] Deceitful cunning; 
insidious artifice; mischievous subtilty* 
With fawning words he courted her awhile, 

And looking lovely, and oft siehing sore, 

Her constant heart did court vdth divers guile ; 

But words and looks, and sighs she did abhor. 

Spenser. 

When I have most need to employ a friend. 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of gut/e, 

Be he to me ! This do I beg of hcav’n,* 

When 1 am cold in xeal to you or yours. Shaketp. 

We may, with more successful hope, resolve 
To wage oy force or guile eternal war. MilUm. 

Nor thou bis malice and fSalse guile contemn : 
Subtile he needs must be who could seduce 
Angels. Milton*s Parade Lost, 

Gui'lbful. adj. [guile and fulL] 

• Wily ; insidious; mischievously artful, 
’fhe way not to be inveigled by them that art 
BO guil^ul through skill, is thoroughiy to be in- 
structed in that which roaketh skilful against 
guile. Jaooker, 

Without expence at oil, 

By guiitful fidr words, peace may be obtain’d. 

Shakesp, Henry Vl. 
He saw his guileful act 
Dj Eve, though all unweeting, seconded 
U]^ her husband. MuUm*s Paradise Lett, 
The guileful phantom now forsook the shrowd. 
And Bm auoJime, and vanish’d in a cloud, 

DryMiJBis, 

, Treacherous ; secretly mischievous* 

I train’d thy bikhien to that guMeful hole, 
WbetathedMOorpiofBafilaimilay, Skshssp. 

Gvi'UtFVlXY. aIv. [firCKO fwl^] Iflk 

ndioudy; tiwMbe»Hidy. 

Towh^mtlM MBit, 

Goi'i.BKfri.MfB«*. n.$. ffim 

Seent tmehoT'; cumMas. 

0i»'i4U.SM. f firan 

ftom deceit; rad of nuid i OT ro c p ; 
^ply honest 



GUI 

dui^UHt. *.«. 'S*# !&►' 

crmut.] Om thil^bitti4««^ 

' iMpiotti ftvMtiecf. 

WM wtiy wiic in; Mi wiv. 
leH potrcei^a hb deoMtAil $ 
loit lib Olib^ to ; 
rdiditog^bieJUlier^m 

|jp«, Sax^ tmgmSiy ajgrf- 
or mulct paid fo«n oflbnoci 
jltemrtrd the offence itsel£] 

1. tliii'^bdeofaman juBtl^d^ 

A Citee ; the ocmtrerv to innocence. 

Ittho neither ^ifUt of crime, itor reoion of Mato, 
that could qucuch the enry that was upon the 
king fpy thii execution. Booeii’f Henry VII. 

Wien theae two are token away, the potiibility 
of miiUt and the poitibilitv of Innocence, what 
luiMht can the belief of the creed Jay upon any 
man i Bamnumd on FundawuntalL 

2. A aim»i an offence. 

Close pent up guUtt 

Bite your concealing continents, and ask 
These dreadful summoners grace. Shohap, 

Gui'ltily. adv. [from gtetVfi^.] Without 
innocence; wimout clearness of con- 
science. 

Bloody and guilty ; guiltily awake. 

And in a blooc^ battle end thy days : 

Think on lord Hastings, and despair, and die. 

^aketp. Richard III. 

Guiltiness, n. $, [from ^7/y.] The 
state of being guilty | wickedness; con- 
sciousness of crime. 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a 
fearful guiitmeu than of an humble faithfulness. 

Sidney^ 

The last was I tliat fl'lt thy tyranny : 

0, in the battle think on Buckmghaui, 

And die in torrour of tliy guilUnets, Shakctp, 

1 should bo guiltier than my guiltineu, Shakegp. 

Guiltless, [from Inno- 

cent ; free from crime. 

I sm in this commanded to deliver 
The noble duke of Clarence to your Imnds : 

I will not reason what is meant hereby. 

Because 1 will be gmltleuoi the meaning. ShoKesp. 

Many worthy and chaste dames thus, 

All guiuku, meet reproacfi. Shakap* Othello. 

Then slmll the man be guikleu from iniquity, 
and this woman shall bear her iniquity. Num.v.^1, 

Thou, who do^st all tliou wishest at thy will. 
And never wiliest aught but ^hat is riglit, 
Preserve thb euUtleu blood they seek to spill : 
Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax. 

Guiltim of greatness, thus he always prayed, 1 
Nor knew nor wish’d he that those vows he y 
made i 

On his own head should be at last repaid. Dryd* J 

The teeming earth yet guiUlem ox the plough, 
And unprovok’d did fruitful stores allow, 


Thou know’st how gudtlm first X met Ihy flame, 
:h’d roe under friendship’s 


When love approach 

name. Rope. 

Guiltlessly, ode. [from guiltless.^ 
Without guilt ; innocently. 

Guiltlessness. ii.s. [from guttflfet#.] 
Innocence ; freedom from crime. 

A good number, trusting to their number more 
than to their valour, and valuing money higher 
fban equity, HAt guAkUmum b tm ilwayk 
i^eawoppwssed. Sid^ 

1 would not have had any band In Ms death, of 
whose gfMmnm 1 was better assured than any 
man living could be. JCbf Cfiof bi. 

GUrLTY. {S^^> Stt. OM eon- 
daoiMd to {Mj 8 Sm tat an flAnto.] 

1. JWtljr wiUi m critn«; aotk 

jjamcitot. I 


G U ! 

Iji the Uag uid tb. togM? 

world Uras gutffy of suim a ballad some 
three ages ^noe. IWs lakomr hm. 

Mark’d yooiSot 

How that the gymy kindred of the queen 
look’d pale, when dtey did hear of Clarence 
death r ShaJkeep. 

We are verily guEty oonoeniing our brother, in 
that we' saw Ibe anguish of his soul wlmn he be- 
sought US, and we would not bear. Gen, xUi. f 1. 

With mortal hatred 1 pursu’d bis life, 

Kor he, nor yon, were guilty of the strife ; 

«or 1, but as 1 lov’d } yet all combin’d. 

Your beauty and my impotence of miad. Dryden. 

Farewel die stones 

And threshold, guilty of my midnight moans. Dry. 

There is no man. that isknowiogly wicked, but 
is guilty to liimself j and there b no roan, that 
carries guilt about him, but he receives a sting in- 
to his soul. ItUctam. 

Wicked; corrupt. 

AH the tumult of a guilty world. 

Tost by ungenerous passion, sinks away. Thotwn* 

GUrNEA. it.g. [from Guinea, a country 
in Africa, abounding with gold.] A 
gold com valued at one and twenty 
shillings. 

By tile word gold I must be unders^d to de- 
sign a particular piece of matter ; that is, the last 
guinea that was coined. ^ Locke, 

lAdies, whose love is constant M the wind : 
Cits, who prefer a guinea to mankind. Young, 

GufNEADROPPER. 11 . «. [guinea and 
drop.] One who cheats by dropping 
guineas. 

Who now the guineadropper^s bait regards, 
Trick’d by the sharper’s dice, or juggler’s cards. 

Gay. 

GufNEAHEN. n.s, A fowl, supjiosed to 
be of Guinea* 

Gui'neapepper. n.s. [capsicum, Lat.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Gui'neapig. n.s. A small animal with 
a pig’s snout, brought, 1 believe, from 
Africa. 

Guise, n. s. [Tlic same with wise, guise, 
Fr. pipa. Sax, the p or w being changed, 
as is common, into g.] 

1. Manner; mien; habit; cast of beha 
viour. 

His own sire, and master of his guite, 

Did often tremble at hh horrid view. 

Thus women know, and thus they use tliegt 
T’ enchant the valiant and beguile the wise. Fatrf. 

la> ^ou ! here she comes : this is her very gwtei 
and, upon my life, fust asleep : observe her, stand 
dose. Shaheep. Macbeth. 

They slaiui a horrid front 
Of dreadful Imigth, and dazzling arms, in guite 
Of warriors old, widi order’d spear and shmld, 
Awdting what counuand their niiehty chief 
Had to impose. Milton t raradite Lott, 

By their guite 

Just nen th^ seem, and all their stndy bent 
To worship God a-right. Mdton't PafradUe Lott. 

Back, shepherds, back; 

Here be without duck or nod, 

Other trippings to be trod, 

Of lighter toes and such court guite 
As Mercury did first devise. Milton, 


utte, 


Their external shapes are notoriously accommo- 
dated to that law or gwte of life that nature has 
deiigtied them. More. 

B. Practice; custom; property. 

I have drunke w hie past ny usual fusm , 
Eteoug wine commands the ana roovy the 

Tbb wouJd not be slept ; 

OMfiilie most be kept. Ben xjmm* 

T& tmtdn rcpiy’d, it never was oor gum.^ V, 
tb lUght the poor, or aught bumane deauiie. i « 


G U,L 

8* External appeamoe ; dresa* 

Whenlwaayery yeung, nofhUig ml «e imnA 
totked of as ricketoamcmg ebUdren. andeofmuttp* 
tious amottg young people : after these the Ipm 
came In play* and then the scurvy, whidi wasffia 
general complaint, and both were thought to ap- 
pear In many various guttei. Dmpfe. 

Tbe Hugonoto were engaged In a civil war, 
the specious pretences or some, who. under the 
guite of rel'gton, sacrifloed so many thousands to 
tneir own ambition. Suffi, 

Guita'r. n.s. [giitara, lui. jniiiem, 
Fr.l A strinj^ inrtrunient of mudek. 

Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare. 

Tune the Italian 8{mrk’s guitar. Prior. 

OuLCH, In, e. [frm gmlo, Lat.] A 
Gu'lchin. j little gluttcm. Skin* 
Gules, adf. [perhaps from goulc tha 
throat] Rea ; a barbaroufl temt of lie* 
raldry. * 

Follow thy dram ; 

With man’s blood paint the ground ; gukt, gulet ; 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruelj; 

Then what should war bev Sltaketp, Timou. 
He whose sable arms. 

Black as his purpose, did the knight resemble. 
When he laid couched in tlie ominous horse, 
Hatlinow his dread and black complexion smear’d 
With heraldry more dismal ; head to foot. 

Now he u total gules. Shaketp. 

GULF. fi.s. [golfo, Ital.] 

1. A bav ; an ojiening into land. 

The Veiietiaii admiral withdrew himself farther 
oflf from the island Corfu, into the gulf of the 
Adriatick. Kntlku 

2. An abyss ; an unmeasurable depth, 

'i'hence turning back, in silence soft they stole, 

And brought the heavy corse with easy pace 
To yawning gulph of deep Avemus’ note. Spent. 
1 know tnou’d’st rather 
Follow tliine enemy in a fiery gt</p&, 

Than flatter him in a bouter. SkAtetp. 

1 his is the gulf through which YirgH’s Alecto 
shoots herself into iiell : the fall of waters, the 
* woods that encompass it, are all in the descrip- 
tion. Addison. 

Tlie sea could not be much narrower iban it is, 
without a great loss to tlie world; and must ue 
now have an ocean of mere flats and shallows, to 
the utter ruin of navigation, for fear our heads 
should turn giddy at tlie imagination of eaping 
aliysses and unfathomable gulft? Eentlty. 

8. A ^whirlpool; a suckmg eddy. 

England nis approaches males as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulf. Shaketp. 

4. Any thing insatiable, as the mouth or 
stomach. 

Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf. 

Witches mummy ; maw and gulf 
Of the ravening saH sea shark ; 

Root of hemlock, digg’d i* th* dark. Skakeg^. 

Gc'lpy. [from g^/.} Full of gulft 
or whirlpool.; vortieo 
Rivers arise; whether 
Of utmost Tweed, dr Ootel i 

At their native realiaiJtm C - ,, 

All who tlie war of teOlM years •torviv’d, 

And scap’d the perMaef the guffy main. Papa 
High o’er a the Pharim isle ^ 

Fronto the deep rMr At disemboguing Nile. Pope. 

To GULL. V. a* fgui/ter to cheat, old Fr.] 
To txkk ; to cx^t ; to defraud ; to de- 
ceive. 

If I do not futt him into a nay word, and make 
him a coninm recreation, do not think I have wit 
enough to lie straight in my bed. Shaketp. 

Yet love these sorc’ries aid remove, and move 

Thee to gull tblne own mother for my love, 
i Donne. 

He would have gull’d him with a trick, 

But Mart was too too politick. Hudibrat. 

They are not to be gull’d twice with the same 
tfkk* VEUrmge. 

S6S 






The RonMtt or 

thdoe ow* ejUiAie oftn ittAlM oentary, 

eftdunde^^he lejiiwe Dryd, 

The viil|if» iSClKriSrd. Pi^ee. 

Fo» Ml edirehtM ige 
jIiI n(ji« to be ool-Mata* thoogo out^mo; 

By ipitone he «ei eoer to Veaus trhi'df 
And td^ udm IMhn hi Ceoricom wei joinM s 
Of him to hit ^abode» 

Be seet^olthe foideli» while he guU*d ^e^d. 

Gviif. i|. «. 0|«m the verb.] 

1. A ae^bird. 

S. Adieat: a fraud; a trick. 

I thoold thiuh thii e guU, but that the white- 
bearded iellow tpeaht it. Shahe^* Much Ado, 

Either they have them exceUenciet they are 
piaised fcg, or they have not : if they have not, 
Hit apappeireot cheat and gtdl. Govern, of the Tong. 

3. A htupid ftnimal ; one easily cheated, 

Being ihd by at you ut’d ut to. 

At that uni^tie guU, tlEke cuckow btrol, 

Uteth the tpaivow, Sheketp. Ifenru IV. 

Why have you tofipr’d me to be impritoiP'^ 
Kept tn a dark hout^ vitlted by the priest, 

And made the most notoriout geek and gull 
lltat c*er invention plaid on. Shaheip. Twelfth N. 

That paltry story it untruO, 

And forjfd to cheat such gutk at yon. ffudibra$. 

Gu'llcatcher, n. a. [gtJi and cateA.] 
A cheat; a man of trick; one who 
catches silly people. 

Here comet my nohle gullcatcher. 

Gb'llbr. s. [from gulL] A cheat; an 
impostor. 

GuXlert. R.f. [from gull.] Cheat; im- 
posture. Ainsw. 

Gu'liet. ft. i. [gculet, Fr. ^a, Lat.] 

1. The thrpat; t£e passage through which 
’ passes; the meat-pipe; 


the food 
cesopbsgu^ 

It might be his doom 
One day to sing 
With guUet in string. 


the 


Denham, 
^ charinel which 
or windpipes ; as hshes which have 
^8, whercl^ the heart is refrigerated ; for such 


Many iiave the guMet or feeding 
windpip 


have no long 


ereof as have lungs and respiration are not with* 
out wiaaon, as whaiet and cetaceous animals. 

BrownU Vulgar Errotirs. 

2. A small stream or lake. Not in use. 

Nature has various tender muscles plac’d, 

By which the artful guUet is embrac’d. Blackmore. 

Tlie liquor in the stomach Is a comfiouiid of that 
which it separated from its inward coat, the spittle 
which Is swallowed, and the liquor which distils 
from the gullet. Arbuthnot. 

The Euiine sea and the Mediterranean, small 
guUett, if compared with the ocean. tJeylyn. 

To GxfhLY. e. It. [corrupted 
To run with noise. 

Gu'ixTlfc<>t ty i|b [fromgtttfjyapdAo/r.] 
Ube bole w|H» the gutters empty them- 
fedves in the enjbtenraneous sewer. 

Go'losity. n.f, [gulom$ Lat.] Greedi- 
ness; gluttony; vora^. 

They arc very temperate, aeldom offending in 
ebriet>, nor erring m gtilpsity, or superfuity of 
meats. Bnupti* 

Fo Gulp. v.a. [go/pen, Dut.] To swal- 
low e^wly; to suck down wit^t 
intermission. 

He loosens tlic fish, gvdpsii down^ atuftOiOonas 
ever the morsel was node wipes his mouth* VUetr. 

1 see the double &ggon charge their hand ; 

See them imfiT off the troth, and gulp amain, 
White with dry tongue I licfc my Tips in vatu. Gap, 

Gulp. n. #. [from the verb.] As much as 
can be swallowed at once. 


a V 

And pw. dKff, tha lM*t MMiitlw nib 

OUMVib,. [CMNOT^ irirt.} 

L AT4uetabte8«bf^nV^^fft^i;frQm^ 
nwn. in imag mam lUria Um 
A isble. uod g|ri»u% dindving ^ in 
wiaMoa mebattuuin,: 'wbereu, re<uu, 
being mots eulpk^roui!. requite 
rituoue dbeotrent. QmMey. 

One whose eyes. 

Albeit unosed to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
’their medtcloai gum. Shaketp. Oth^Uo. 

Ha ripens spices, fruit, and precious j 

Which from remotest regbns hither come. waU0f#| 
Her mdden train. 

Who bora the vests that holy rites BequirOt 
Incense, and od’rous gtom, and cover’d fire. Drud. 
3. [Coma, Sax, giMMne, Dut,] The fleshy 
covering that mvests and contains the 
teeth. 

The babe that milks me, 


hondess gumt. Shale. 
Sh* untwists a wire, and from hergitmi 
Af set of teeth coi^Ietely comes, Swy^, 

To Gum. v. a. [n*om the noun.] To close 
with gum ; to smear with gum, 
llie eyelids are apt to be gummed together with 
a viscous haiqoar. Wisenume Surgery. 

Gu'mminess. It. $. [from gummy.] The 
state of being gummy ; the accumula- 
tion of gum. 

The tendons are involved with great gummtneu 
and collection of matter. Wuemant Surgery. 

Gummo'sity, It, $. [frorngummoui.] The 
nature of gum ; gumminess. 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the 
elastick fermenting particles are detained by their 
innate gummaetty. Flo^ 

Gu'mmous. adj. [from gum.] Of the 
nature of gum. 

Observations concerning English amber, and re- 
lations about the amber of Prussia, prove that am- 
ber js not a gummout or resinous substance drawn 
out of trees by the sun’s heat, but a natural fossil. 

Woodward, 

Gu'mmy. adj. [from gtim.] 

1. Consisting of gum ; of the nature ofj 
gum. 

From the utmost end of the head branches tliere 
isaoeth out a gummy juice, which bangetb down- 
ward like a cord. ^ Raleigh. 

Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yields. Dryaen, 
How each arising alder iiowgppears. 

And o’er the Po distils her gummy tears. Dryden. 

2. Productive of gum. 

The clouds 

Tiq^ the slant iight’ning; whose thwart flame 
driv’n down, 

Kindirs the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 
3* Ov^gpown with gum. 

The yawning youth, scasce half awake, essays 
His Jaxy limbs and dozy head to raise ; 

Then rubs liis gummy eyes, and scrubs hb pate. 

Dvyd. 

GUN, n, $. [Of this word there is no sa- 
tiirfhett^ e^fnR>lqgv Mr. observes 
that gim in Iceland rignifies^oflfe; but 
when guns came in^ use we bad no 
commerce with Iceland. Mi^ not gtf» 
come by gradual aarmption fl^ canne, 
l^ufj gunne? Camue is the oe^nai of{ 
Snkfvoti.l The geaiad name m fire- 
arms; tlm instniiimiB which shot, 
is dischatged by fire. 



was yet slain with a 
The bullet flvto 
ui vain the oeitA 





QnfHnjst^ n,#, 
SeeQuNWAij|.1 
Ou'hksr. a, $, 
he whose emplMmtia ti 
artiUety in a m 
The film) 



is to mannifei idle 


i 


gunner 

With lynstock now the devUish oannSitteis i feit 
And down goes all hafore him. ShekUpkiShmyV. 

They slew the principai gmm% and oaiffed 
away their artillery. , Baypmd. 

Ou'NNERT. II.S, [from gwNier,} The 
science of Avtilleiy; the axioC miMMltPhg 
oannon, 

Gu'npowdbr. 11 . s. [g«n mA 4 i d0( in \ ] 
The powder put into guns to be fired. 
It consists of ^ut fifteeti parts of nitre, 
three parts of sulifliur^ and two of char- 
coal The proportions are not exactly 
k^t. 

dunpowder coiisisteUi of three ingredients, salt- 
petre, smailcoal, and brimstone. Broum*$ Vul. Er. 
Burning by gunpowder frequently happens at sea. 

Wiiemon. 

Gu'nshot. n.s. [gun and shot.] The 
reach or range of a gun; the space to 
which a shot can be thrown. 

Those who are come over to the royal party are 
supposed to be out of gunshot. Dryden 

Gu'nshot. aifj. Made by the shot of a 
gun. 

The symptoms I have translated to gimhot 
wounds. Wiseman. 

Ou'nsmith. n. $. jgfim and smith.] A 
man whose trade is to make guns. 

It is of particular esteem with the gunsmiths for 
stocks. Mortimer. 

Gu'nstick. n. 8. [gun and sficXr.] The 
rammer ; or stick with which the charge 
is driven into a gun. 

Ev’ii a gunstick flying into feme. Steuart. 

Gu'nstock. n. 8. [gun and stock.] The 
wood to which the barrel of the gun is 
fixed. 

The timber is used for bows, puUies, screws, 
mills, and gunstocks, Morimer*s Husbandry. 

Gu'nstone. n. s. [gtin and sfeiif.] The 
shot of cannon. They used formerly 
to shoot stones from artillery. 

Tell the pleasant prince, this mock of his 
Hath lum’d his half to gunstones, and his soul 
Shall stand sorccharged tor the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly with them. Shukc^p. Henry V. 

QifNWALE, or Gunnel of a Sikip, ii.a. 
That piece of timber wluch reaches on 
eitim aide of the ship from the half deck 
to me fore-castle, b^g the ufqpermost 
bend which finislieth the upper works of 
the hull in that part, and wherein they 
put the stanchions whidh support the 
waste tree; aud diis ia called the gmi- 
ujale, whether there be guns in the ship 
or no ; and the lower pett of i^y port, 
where any ordnance are^ !s also termed 
the gmmte. Btftris. 

OUROB. ft 8. [gurges, tat] WhWpool; 
gulf. 
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• t!) 0 ^ 


T* o. J# IgMOim, ltd.] To 

OTtb vw 1iw|ii^> w <1^ 


GOT 

' MMMy toM«lS<tk <lNtM aaO tii^ 
IMI. irhm iniiioif libertf of w 


And WMte their mottci^ on the rn^. 

OV'EM^ED. In^s. \gpmiial, Fn] A kind 
GifENST. 3 of (lea fioh4 

If I be iHrtafthttm'd of mt toldiers taran«owc*d 
gwmet: 1 bnve taistn’d (he xlng*# preM daiuimbly. 

Henry 1 V . 

TV OvfiH* v.n. [Mifflfk, Dutj 
1, ^ flow ot rusn out with violence ; not 
to epring in a email streamy but in a 

A tea of blood gtwh’d from tbempiog wound, 
That her gay garmenti itidn’d with filUiy gore. 


„ nd ttoBeyl of tt-i 

Wl. %hliDhaiFe^|liili of fibers of apm re- 
ftrained. * VII, 

Ai when fleiOi IpOKliem Watte tlT Alps 
deieend^ 

from hit firm roots nSth stragEiilg gum td thud 
An aged 4(uidy eak. Dthhmii. 

raft etay for pat sage, 'till a gutt of wind 
Sl^ O'er theif foroet in a •hinfng theeL Jhyden, 

Pardon a weak diitemper'd som« that iweilt 
With sudden gum, and sinks at toon in calms, 
Tlie sport of positions. AddUoiCi Cato, 

§4 It la written in iSJpfnafr vitioualy fbr 
JustB, sportA 

For jolly knight he seem'd, and fair did sit, 

As one for knightly guiti and fierce enconitters fit. 

Speruer. 

Gu'stable. igu8to^ Lat.] 

1, TobetastecL 

Tliis position informs ns of a vulgar errour, 
terming the gall bitter ; whereas there is nothing 
guttabk sweeter. Harvey, 

2. Pleasant to the taste. 

A guttable thing, seen or smelt, excites tlie ap- 
petite, and affects the glands and parts of the 
mouth. Derham, 

Gusta'tion. n. $, lgn$to, L»t.] Tlie act 
of tasting. 

The gullet and conveying parts partake of the 
nerves of gustation, or appertaining unto sapor. 

Brown, 

Gu'sTFtTL. adj. [gust and /ii//.] Taste- 
ful; well-tastca. 

What he defaults from some dry insipid sin, is 
hut to make up fur some other more gustful. 

Decay oj Piety, 

GU'STO.n.s,[\tBl.] 

1 . The relish of an^ thing ; the power by 
which any thing exdtes sensations in 
tlie palate. 

Pleasant gustos gratify the appetite of the luxu- 
rious. ^ ^ Derham. 

2. Intellectual taste ; liking. 

In readuig what I have written, let them bring 
no particular gusto along with them. Dryden, 

Gu'sty, a^. [from gust,] Stormy; tem- 
pestuous. 

Once upon a raw and gusty day, ^ 

The troubled 1 yber cbamig with his shores. 

Shakesp. Jultiu Casar. 

Or whirl’d tempestuous by the gusty wind. 

Thoms, 

GUT. n,8, [kulteln. Germ.] 

1 . The long pipe reaching with many con- 
volutions from the stomach to the vent. 

This lord wears his wit hi his belly, and his ^tr 
in his head. Shakesp. Triolus and Cressula, 

A viol should have a lay of wire-strings below, 
close to the belly, and then tlie strings of guts 
mounted upon a bridge, that by Uils means the up- 
per strings stricken should make the lower re- 
sound. Bacons Nat, Hat, 

The intestines or guts may be inflamed by any 
acrid or poisonous substance taken inwardly. 

Arbuthmt on Diet, 

2. 1'he stomach ; the receptacle of food ; 
proveri^hdly. 

And ersmm’d them ’till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, custard, and plum-cake Hudibras, 

With false weights tlieir servants they cheat, 
And pinch their own to cover the occelt. Dr^en, 

E. Gluttony ; love of gormandising. 

Apldus, thou did’st on thy guts bestow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when tWi was spent, 
Ten millions still remain’d to thee ; which thou, 
to suffer thirst and fauiisfatnent, 
fa potlon’d potion drank’st. HahawiU on Pmidf 

To Gut, v, a* [from the noun.] 

1. iPdi aviscerate; to draw ; to exenterata.; 

The fishermen save the most part of their fish : 
imd mo gutted spiitted, oowdered, and dried. 

Cttrew’s Chfiwwit 


'^ttlluWlien a Ibufitaln^s Vatrrt t^y, ' 

to la^tbiiaeAdhanbmsmthedAy 
Eeie gurgting fltls the loaely desert tre^ 

And waste their mosick on the skvegerace. 


I'he covering of this abyss was broken asunder, 
and (he Water gushed out that made the deluge. 

Burnet, 

Incessant streams of tliin ma^netick rays 
GuSh from their fountahn with impetuous force, 

In either pole, then take an adverse course. Bfiickm. 

On either hand the gushing waters play, 

And down the rough cascade white dashirm fall. 

Thomson. 

2. To emit in a copious effluxi^. 

The gaping wound gusii'd out a crimson flood. 

Dryden. 

Une after line ihy gushing eyes o’erflow. 

Led through a sad variety of woe. Pope. 

Obsw. If. A [from th^ verb.] An emis- 
sion of liquor in a large quantity at once ; 
the liquor bo emitted. 

If a lung-vein be bursted, generally at the first 
cough a great gush of blood is coughed up. Harvey. 

Gu'ssET. n,s, [gousset, Fr. Any thing 
sewed on to rloth in order to strengthen 
it 

GUST. n. s, [goust, Fr. gusius, Lat.] 

1. Sense of tasting. 

Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet cry, If man’s unliappy, God’s unjust. Pope, 

2. Height of perception ; height of sen- 
sual enjoyment 

limy fondly thinking to allay 
Iheir appetite with gust, Instead of fruit 
Chew’d bitter atlies, which th’ offended taste 
With spattering noise rejected, MsUan, 

Where love is duty on the female side, 

On theirs meer sensual gust, and sought with surly 
pride. Dr^en’i Fables. 

My sight, and smell, and hearing were employ’d, 
And all three senses in full gust enjoy’d. Druden, 

8. Love; Kking. 

To kill, I grant, Is sin’s extremest gust ; 

But, in defence, by mercy 'tii made just. Shakesp, 

Old age shiUl do the work of taking aw^ both 
the eiut and comfort of them. V^htnge, 

We have lost, in a great measure, kbygalg and 
jmliih of true happhiest. TWotson , ' 

4. Tton of fancy ; inteUec^nti tafito. 

The principal of painting Is td IM sihat 
Mure liiis i&^ (host proper^ thMi, 4hd a 
dhrioeclllinay bemade acDbrdlngtom tsmund 
maimer of the aiuslbnu. Dryfen, 

&. TFrom gmsUr^ A AudUen 

* “* 

Command an argMe to Stem the fiAakcoh 

You amy as vfoU forbid (he ifiotafn wia sArm 
To intgwmt hi|^ tons, and td make a n^, 


1 withtliegwMiofheiar’n Sh ’ 


z 

tL Te pttoidinr of contents 

_ In :Nero^s arbitrary time* 

When virtpe was a guilt, and WeaHh bbrime. 
A troop of cnt-thToat guards were sent to ceUc 
Tlieriokmm^s goods, and gut their palaces, 


pleased. AdSkm, 

GtfTTiTBD. tuff, [from mtta, Lit, a 
drop.} Beflpndklad wim drape; be- 
dropp^. Diet. 

Gu'ttbr. fi.a. [fram gstttsar a throat, 
Lat] 

1. A passage for Gators ’a paefiage made 
by water. 

These gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a 
half. Moxom. 

Rocks rise one above another, add have deep 
gutters worn in the sides of them Iw tonrenU of 
rain. Asimson on Ttaly, 

2. A small longitudinal hollow. 

To GifTTER. V, a. [from the noun.] To 
cut in small hollowA 

Tempests themselves, high seas, and howling 
winds. 

The gutter'd rocks, and congregated sands. 
Traitors ensteep’d to clog the guiltless keH, 


As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Thbir mortal natiires, letting safe to by 
Tim divine Desdemona. Shakesp. Othello, 

My ciieeks are gutter'd with my frettuig tears. 

Sandys. 

First in a place, by nature close, they build 
A narrow flooring, gtUter'd, wall’d, and til’d. Dryd. 

To Gu'ttle. V. n, [from gut.] To feed 
luxutriously ; to gormandise. A low 
word. 

Uis jolly brother, opposite in sense, 

Laujgbs at his thrift ; and, lavish of expeiice, 
Quaus, crams, and ^ttles b hit own defence. 

Jkyd. 

To Gd'ttle. v.a, [from gut.] To swal- 
low. A low word. 

The fool ^j)it in his porridge, to try if th^’d 
hiss : they did not hits, and so he gutt&d them up, 
and scalaed his chops. L'Estronge. 

Gu'ttlbr. fi. s. [from guttle.] A greedy 
eater. 

Gb'ttulous. a^. [from guitula, Lat.] 

i In the form of a small drop. 

Ice is plain upon the surface ot the water, but 
round in hail, which Is also a glaciation, and 
figured in its guttulous descent from the air. 

I Brown's Vulg. Err. 

GUTTURAL, adj. [gutiuralis, Lat.] 
Pronounced with the throat ; belonging 
to the throdt. 

The Hebrews have assigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guStwrai, Bacon, 

In attempting to ptonomice %bm naia lti and 
some of the vowels spiritallyiJMHIiii^^ 

Gu'tturalnbss* e* a [fiom 
The quality of Diet, 

Gu'twort. E.f. tiR* and wort,] An 
herb. 

Gut. ft. #. [from gtiufr.] A rope used to 
lift any fh«iy into the ship. Skinner. 

To Gu^zauu V. n. [from gief or gust, to 
guttle Cft gustle.] To gormandise; to 

i immoderately ; to swallow any li- 

I quor greedily. 

Well season'd bowls the gossip’s spirits raise. 
Who while she gussies chats the doctor’s praise. 

I?aK*nmfnen. 

They fell to lapping and guiritn^ rill they 
burst themselves. L Eitrengt. 


fe or gMle.] To gormandise; to 
immoderately ; to swallow any li- 
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9WfMI^W(9«»> ... 

O0%iiuub«.«rfi««nnfe.] Aganun* 

.« , i . — X r«ink«r. 


tnccr; « 


rj DU iaumMiantB Mter or 
Qnn. «.«. {See Gibb.] A 

tMWt: BMMMOa. 

tk Otbb. V. n. To aneer ; to taunt 

Tbe rutpa field an o|icn ear. 

And common oooitiert li>ve to tmd Beer. Spent. 
OY]iNA'$TlC4LLYe (&om ggmiM9- 
iU>ke\ Athletically; fitly fbr atrong 
exerdsCa 

Sach M wl^ Tigoui^ notg^ymmiti- 

G VlSlNA^SUCK. 

noiHfpie, Fr ] Pertaining toathletidk ex- 
erdae; oonaistingofleaping^ wrestling, 
running, throwing the dart, or quoit 
The Cfetans irbely forbid ibeir servtnts ^ym- 
mmtkt at well as arms : and y«t your modem 
Ibotmm eiMMcise tbetnselves daily, whilst their 
eaerrated lords are softly lolling in their chariots. 

AHfuthfu^.. 


G Y:,» 

mi y tt d f exerdbiio ^ 

owImmu] if aviiq{ the heeda naked* 

GT'ttlBCOCBACTa f|o a«||Miiiicsa^U; gg^ 
tkfcocratif, FrJ} Pmeoet government; 
fhmale j[iowero 

GyRA'TioNa Se [gyre, Lat*] The act 
of turning any tn^ shout. 

Thb eAueium attenuateth and impelleth the 
neighbour air, which, tetundiig home, in a gyra> 
Uott canieth with it the obriuus bodies into the 
electiick. BroiDn. 

If a buriiiog coal be nimbly moved round in a 
circle with gjfnUwnt, continually repeated, tlie 
whole circle will appear like fire , the reason of 
whkh is, that the sensation of the coal in the se- 
veral places of that circle remains impressed on 
the sensorium, until the coal return again to the 
same place. Newkm. 

Qtre. n. I. [g!/nu, Lat] A circle de- 
scribed by any thing moving in an orbit. 

Ne thenceforth his approved skill to ward, 

Or strike, or barlen round In warlike gyre, 

“ . . - . . guard, 


Remember’d be; ne car’d for bis 
But rudely rag’d. 


Spenter. 





Tkm A4 sb 

OVrbd. 0 ^, 

Me het mm hit ImmI, bb ttaokh), 

UegwieiM, tiiddewnjSiMfteliiti,, 

Gtvbs. n.$. Cs*WB> W«lah.] ’ 

chains fiir tfaa 1 mm. 

Tb^talnt mJSZide betwixt ti l|||j|ii M . m If 

fiMiy had gvm oue llmkiiiT 

And ktiowi^ tUs, should I yet stay, ^ 
Iftke such as blow away their lives. 

And never wilt redeem a day, 

Enamour'd of their goldep gmif Am Jmmn 

llie poor prlioiwt, boldly itwOng up. Imek 
off their chains and gvoes,. mmUm 

0^ and the milThad tam’d thee. MUum. 
But Talemon msb’d in, and bap’d tOimeet 
A rising root, that held his fasteiiM ibet ; 

So down he Ihll, whom sprawHng on the ground. 
His brother from thevoodengyeei unho^.Zh^. 

To Oy VK. V. a. [from the noum] To 
ter; to shackle ; to endhain ; to ensnare. 

With as little a web as this, will 1 ensnaie as 
great a fly as Caisio. Ay, smUe upon her, do. I 
will gyve thee in thine own courtship. Skaketp. 


H A B 

[7 li in English, as in other languages, 
a note of aqnration, sounds only 
by a strongenusHon of the breath, with- 
out any coofiarmation of the organs of 
qpeech, and is therefore by nia^ gram- 
marians accounted no letter. Ihe h in 
English is scarcely ever mute at the be- 
ginning of a word, or where it imme- 
diately precedes a vowel; as kouse, 
behaniour: where it is followed by a 
consonant it has no sound, according to 
the present pronunciation; but anciently, 
as now in Scotland, it made the syllable 
guttural ; as rights bought 
Ha. intenject [fut, Lat] 

1. An expression of wonder, surprise, 
sudden question, or sudden exertion. 

Yon shalJ look fairer ere I give or hssard t 
What says the golden chest ^ ^ / let mevse. Shtik. 

Hal what art thou ! thou horrid hcaqkss trunk ! 
It is sy * ihwie’t Jane Shore. 

ft An mmnmrn of laughter. Used with 
^^^^t^lheduplicati^r 

, Be saith amoiig the trumpets ha, ka, and he 
•luelleth the battle a&r off. Jok, xxaix. £5. 

Ha, ha, ’tb what so long I wMi’d and vow’d ; 
Our plots and delusions 
Have wrought such confuilofis, 

Tliat the monarch’s a slave to the crown. Drpd, 
Haak. It. a. A fish. Ainewotth* 

HABEAS CORPUS. [Ut ] A writ, 
the which, a man indicted of some tres- 
pass, being laid in prison for die samoy 
may have out of the King’s Betidi, 
thereby to remove himself thither at ins 
own cost, and to answer the cause there. 

Cotec/. 

Haberda'sher. ft. a. [This word is in- 
geniously deduced by Minokew from 


H. 

H A B 

habt ikr dau, GanUb hau you tkU^ the 
expression of a shopkeeper offering his 
wares to sale.] One who sells small 
wares; apedli^. 

Because these cuniring men are like itaberdatken 
of small wares, it is not amiss to set forth their 
shop. Bacon. 

A luiberdather, who was the oracle of the coffee- 
house, declared bis upiuton. Addwm, 

Ha'beroinb. it.s. A dried salt cod. 

Ainsworth, 

Ha'bbrgbon. It. a. [haubergeon, Fr. kaU 
bergium^ low Lat.] Armour to cover 
the neck and breast ; breast-plate ; neck^ 
piece; gorget. 

And halbert some, and some a ha^gion ; 

So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax. 

The shot let fly, and gracing 
Upon his shoulder, in the passing. 

Lodg’d in Magnauo’s brass habergeon, Hadibrat. 

Habi'limbnt. n. «. Fr.] 

Dreas; clothes; garment 

He the fairest Una found, 

Strange lady, in so strange 
Teac&ig the satyres. 

My iMes are tliese pocM* keddUmentt, 

Of which if you should here disfumbh me, 

You take the sum and substoiice that I have. Shak. 

The clergy should content themselvef with 
wearing gowns and other habUmonU of Irish 
topery. Swijt, 

To HABILITATE, v.ii. [kobiliter, Fr.] 
To qi^ify ; to entitle* Kot in use. 

Pivers persohi In the hhoia of commons were 
attainted, and thereby tmt iegal« nor habitiM to 
serve in pariiament, being hi tiie highest 

degree. Bacon. 

Habijuta'tion* m $* [from habiBiate,} 
Qualification^ 

The thlom are but MfiMbns towards arms: 
and wbat u kaSBMmn, without Intention and 
act? # Bacon. 


habtimen^ . 

Fabry Qiueen. 


H A B 


Habi'lity. n, $, [habilitA, Fr.] Ficul^; 

power; now ubfUty* 

Ha'bit. n. i. [Aoitftit, Lat] 

1. Stateof any thing: as Aa&il of body . 

2. Dress; acooutrement ; garment 

I shifted 

Into a madman’s ragS; t’ assume a semblance 
Tlie very dog s disdain’d ; and in tbU habis 
Met I my f^er. &iake^. King Lear. 

If you have any justice, any pity ; 

If ye be any thing but churchmen’s hohfti. Skaketp. 

Both the poets being dressed ja the same Eng- 
lish habit, story compwed with story, judgment 
may be made betwixt them. Drsfcba. 

The scenes are old, the kabitt aro the same 
We wore last year. Dryden. 

Changes tbm are in veins of wit, like those of 
habut, or other modes. TempU. 

Thm are among the statues several of Venus, 
in different habkt, Addison on Italy. 

The clergy are the only set of men who wear 
a distbict habk ftom dfiiors. Sorft. 


. Habit is a power or ability in man of 
dfxbg any thing, when it has been ac- 
quired by frequent doingthe same thing. 

Locke. 

He hath a better bad of frowning than the 

coaal Fblatino. Smkeop. 

4. ^ptom; inveterate use. 

The last fatal step Is, by ftequetit repetition of 
the sinftil act, to condnue and persist in It, ’till at 
length it settm bto a fixed confirmed him of slit ; 
wlucii faelug that wbudi the apoitle calls the finish- 
liw of in. ends ceitsbiy b oeath ; deab not only 
as m merit, but alio as to actual Infiictbtt. fima. 

No cIvU broils have ibee hb death aroia^ 

But litftiMwow by Ma duel ob^ ; * 

And wfrs biwo that reipoot for b»,iePU«0, 

As wbd* fb babyom when they bteefia^t^ 

Theflnroeufedooetioiiiiaoireal, ijNilweauiy 
mould the adoda aad msaaers^ tea feung bto 
what ahape wo tUcaae, and glva tha ||i|mnmtts 
of such mHu, at ihatr aver ijiafieaida f tmidii i 

AOmuiry. 

SM 



H A B 

To Ha'bit. V. 0. [from the noun.] To 
dreu ; to accoutre ; to array. 

Preient jourself and jour fair princcfi 
Bofore Leontes : 

She shall be habited as it becomes 

T^e partner of your bed. Shakesp, Winter^t Tak. 

Having called to liis memory Sir George Vil- 
liert^ and the cloath.s he used to wear, in wliich at 
that'time ho seemed to be futbitedf he thought him 
law that person. Cl^endon. 

' ^%ey habited themselves like those rural deities, 
anti imitated them in their rustick dances. Jhyd, 

HABITABLE. ad;\ Fr. habi~ 

tabilh, Lat.] Capable of being dwelt in ; 
capable of sustaining human creatures. 

By means of our solitary sttuatiun, we know 
well must part of the habitable world, and are 
ourselves unknown. Bacon* 

That wan her torrid and inflaming time : 

This is her habitable tropique clime Donne. 

The torrid sone is now found habitable Cowley. 

Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it pursue. ZVt/d. 

Ha'bitableness. II. s. [from habitable,] 
Capacity of being dwelt in. 

1 lie cutting of the Equinoctial line decides that 
controversy of the habita Icneu of the turiid sonc. 

More. 

Those ancient prohleras of the spherical round* 
ness of the earth, the beiii|; of antipodes, and of 
the habiLablcne$s of the torrid zone, are abundant- 
ly demonstrated. Hay. 

Ha'bitance. n.s, [habitatio, Lat.] Dwell- 
ing ; abode. 

Where art thou, man, if man at all thou art. 
That here in desart hast thine hahiiance? 

And these rich heaps of wealth do st hide apart 
From the world’s eye, and from her ri^ht usance. 

bperuer's hairy Queen. 

Ha'bitant. n.s. [habitant, Fr. habitans, 
Lat.] Dweller ; one that lives in any 
place ; inhabitant. 

Not to earth are tliose bright luminaries 
Oflicious ; but to the earth's habitant. Milton, 

Pow’rs celestial to each other’s view 
Stand still cunfest, though distant far they lie, 

Oi habitants of earth, or sea, or sky. Pope. 

Habit a'tion, n. s, [habitation, Fr. habi- 
tatio, Lat.] 

The state of a place receiving dwellers. 

Amplitude alm(>st immense, with stars 
Numerous, and every star perhaps a world 
Of destin'd habitation, Milton, 

Act of inhabiting ; state of dwelling. 

Palaces, 

For want of habitation and repair, 

Dissolve to heaps of ruins. ^ ^ Denham. 

Rocks and mountains, which in the first ages 
were high and craggy, and cuuscquently then in- 
convenient for habitation, were by continual dctcr- 
ration brought to a lower pitch. TFbodimrd. 

3. Place of abode ; dwelling. 

Wisdom, to the end she might save many, built 
her house of Umt nature wlticli is common unto 
all ; she made not this or that man her habitation, 
but dwelt in us. Hooker. 

God oft descends to visit men 
Unseen, and through their kabitatume walks 
To mark their doings. Milton. 

HABITATOR. n.s, [Lat.] Dweller; 
inhabitant. 

The sun’s presence is more continued unto the 
northern inhabitants ; and the longest day in 
Cancer is longer unto us than that m Capricorn 
unto the southern habitaton. Brown. 

Habi'tv A h. ai^^.^habituel from habit, Fr,] 
Customary ; accustomed ; inveterate ; 
established by frequent repetition. It 
Is used for both good and ill 
Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once actual ; now in body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. Milton. 

VoL. 1. 


H A C 

Art if properly an habitual knowledge of cer- 
tain rules ana maxims. South. 

By length of time 

The scurf is worn away of each committed crime : 
No speck is left of their habitual stains ; 

But the pure ether of the soul remains. Dryden. 

’Tis impossible to become an able artist, with- 
out making your art habitual to yiai. Dryden. 

Habitually, adv. [from habitual.] Cus- 
tomarily ; by habit. 

Internal graces and qualities of min*l sanctify 
our natures, and render us habitually holy. Attero. 

To Habituate, v, a, [kabitevr, Fr.] To 
accustom ; to use one's self by frequent 
repetition ; with to. 

Men are first corrupted by bad counsel and 
company, and next they themselves to 

their vicious practices. Tillolson. 

Such as live in a rarer air are habituated to the 
exercise of a greater muscular stiony^tU. Arhuthnot. 

Ha'bitude. n.s. [habitudo, Lat. habi- 
tude, Fr.] 

1 . Relation ; respect ; state with regard to 
something else. 

We cannot conclude this complexion of nations 
from tlm vicinity or habitude they hold unto the 
sun. Brown. 

The will of God is like a streight utiallerahlc 
rule ; but the various comportments of the crea- 
ture, either thwarting this rule, or holding con- 
formity to it, occasions several habitudes tif this 
rule unto it. Hale. 

It results from the very nature of things, as they 
stand in such a certain nabitude, or relation to one 
another. South. 

As by the objective part of perfect happiness 

wc understand that which is best and last, anrl to 

which all other things arc to be referred ; so hy 
the formal part must be understood the best and 
last habitude of man toward that best object. 

Norris. 

In all the habitudes of life. 

The friend, the mistress, and the wife, 

Variety wc still pursue. Suift. 

2. Familiarity ; converse ; frequent inter- 
course. 

llis knowledge in the noblest useful arts, 

Was such dead authors could not give ; 

But habitudes with those who live. Dryden. 

T<» write well, one must have frequent habitudes 
with the best company. Di'uden. 

3. Long custom ; habit ; inveterate use. 
I'his is more properly habit. 

Mankind is willing to continue in a pleasing 
error, strengthened by a long habitude. Dryden. 

'Illy ear, inur’d to charitable sounds, 

And pitying love, must feel the hateful wounds 
Of jest obscene, and vulgar ribaldry, 

'I’he ilbbred question, and the loud*reply, 

Brought hy loin: htdntude from l)ad to worse . 

Must hear "the fieqnent oath, the direful curse. 

Prior. 

4. The power of doing any thing acquired 
by frequent repetition. 

It is impossible to gain an exact habitude, with> 
out an inhnite number of acts and perpetual prac* 
tice. Dryden. 

Ha'bnab. adv. [hap ne hap, or nap; as 
would nould, or ne would; will niil, or 
ne will : that is, let it happen or not.] 
At random ; at the mercy of* chance ; 
without any rule or certainty of effect. 

He circles draws, and squares, 

With cyphers, astral characters ; 

Then looks ’em o’er to understand ’em, 

Although set down hahnab at random. Hudibras. 

To HACK. V. a. [^accan. Sax. hacken, 
Dut. hacher, Fr. from acaj-e an axe. Sax.] 

1 . To cut into small pieces ; to chop ; to 
cut slightly with frequent blows ; to man- | 
gle with unskilful blows. It bears com- j 
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monly some notion of contempt or ma- 
limity. 

iTe put on that armour, whereof there was no 
one piece wanting, though hacked in some places, 
bewraying some figlit not long since passed. Sidn. 

What a slave art thou, to back thy sword ai thou 
hast done, and say it was in tight ^ Shakesp. 

Richard the Second here was hack'd to death 

.Shakesp. 

I’ll fight 'till from my bones my flesh be hackt. 

Shakesp. 

One flouri.^hing branch of his most royal root 
Is hackt d(^wii, and his Summer leaves all faded. 
By envy’n hand, and murder’s bloody nxe.Shakesp. 

Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. Dryden. 

Not the hack'd helmet, nor the dusty field, 

But purple vests, and fluw’ry garlands please. 

Additon. 

Hut fate with butciicrs plac’d thy priestly stall, 
Meek iiiudcrn faith to murder, hack, and iiiawl. 

Pope. 

2. To speak unreadily, or with hesitation. 

Disarm them, and let them question ; let them 
keep tliHr limbs whole, and hack our English.6/iak. 

To HACK. V, n. To hackney; to turn 
hackney or prostitute. Haunter. 

Ha'ckle. n. s. Raw silk ; any flimsy sub- 
stance iinspiin. 

Take the hackle of a cock or capon’s neck, or 

... ♦. ..It r .1 t ^ 


plover’s ton : take off one side of the feather, and 
' i tlie hackle silk, gold or silver threaji, and 

Walton 


then take tlie hackle silk, gold or silver threaji, and 
make these fast at the bent of the hook. ^ ' 

To HA'CKLE v. a. l"o dress flax. 

IIa'ckney. n. s. [hacknai, Welsh ; hacke- 
neye, Teutonick ; haqumee, Fr.] 

1 . A pacing horse. 

2. A hired horse ; hired horses being 
usually taught to pace, or recommended 
as good pacers. 

Light and lewd persons were as easily suborned 
to make tin affidavit fur money, as post-horses and 
hackneys are taken to hire. Bacon. 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag, 

In quest of ’^yuii came hither post. Hudibras. 

3. An hireling ; a prostitute. 

Three kingdoms rung 

With his Bccutniilati\e and hackney iongw. Rose. 

That is no more than every lover 
Docs for llis hackney lady suffer. Hudiltras. 

Shall each spurgall’d Hackney of the day, 

Or each new pension’d sycophant, pretend 
To break iiiy windows. Pope. 

4. Any thing let out for hire. 

A wit can study in the streets ; 

Not quite so well, however, as one ought ; 

A hackney coach may chance to spoil u thought. 

Pope. 

5. Much used ; common. 

These notions young students in pbytick derive 
from their hackney authors. Harm. 

To Hackney, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
practise in one thing ; to^eustom^ as to 

He is long hackney'd in the 

Ha'cqueton. n. s. [kaqsux, a lit- 

tle horse.] Soift piece of armour. 

You may see fashion uf the Irish horse- 

man in his" long hose, ndlng rimes of costly cord- 
wain, his hactpuUm, and bis habergeon. Spenser. 

Had. The preterite and part* pass, of have. 
I had better, you had better, Sic. means 
the same aa, it would be better for me or 
you ; or, it would be more eligible : it is 
always used potentially, not indicativ el\ ; 
nor is hate ever usetl to that impoi t VVe 
say likewise, H had been bet Ur or worse. 

thad rather 1^ a couiiiry servant maid, 

Tlnui a great queen w-ith this c<mdition. Shaketp. 

Had we not bcuter leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia iu our cause ? Addison's Caia^ 
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Haddock, n. s. [hadot, Fr.] A sea fish 
of the cocl kinil, but small. 

The coast is plentifully stored with pilchards, 
herrings, and haddocks. Carew. 

Haft. n. s, Sax. heft, Dut. from 

To have or hofd.] A handle; that part of 
any instrument that is taken into the 
hand. 

Tin's braiuiisird datrior 

ril bury to the hajt in htr fair breast. Dri/den. 

These exl»emitu’s of tlu joints are llio hafts and 
handles of the ninnbtM. J)ntdcn'8 DiiJfresuoij. 

A needle is a simple bod v , being onU made «d 
steel ; but .i sunjd is ,i com[Knnid, because its haft 
or handle is made of maluials dnlerent liom tiie 
blade. Jt‘a/is. 

To Uatt. v,a [from the noun.] To set 

in a haft. Ainsworth. 

H VG. n. s. [ri« 5 eyj"e agobliu^Sax. heckle 

a wiU'h, Dut.] 

J . A fury ; a she monster. 

Thus spoke tli’ impatient prince, ni'd made a 
]>an<ic . 

Ills foul ha^s rais’d tlieii heads, and cl.ipt tlieir 
bands ; 

And all the powcis of hell, in full appl.iusc, 
Flourish’d Uuir snakes, and lost their flaming 
brands. Crashaw 

2. A witch ; an enchantress. 

Out of rny door, ^^on vsiteh ’ you hag, you bag' 
gage, you poulrat, ’you ninnioii. Shaktsp 

5. An old ugly woman. 

!hii( ii alleetations iii ly become the young , 
lint thou, old hag, of thieeseore sears and three, 
shc^^ilJgof tliv pails in Greik for thee^ ilri/d. 
7cllA(i. v'a. I from the noun.] lb tor- 
ment ; to bar ass with vain terronr. 

That makes tin. in in the dark see visions, 

And hag tlicnisei\es with apjj.iiilions. Hudihra^ 
How are superstitious men Ita^gcd out of tlicir 
wits with the fancy of omens, tales, and visions ’ | 

If Estrange. 

Ha'gard. adj, [hagai'd, Fr.] 

1. Wild; untamed ; irreclaimable. 

As hagard havvk, prcsinning to contend 
With hardy fowl nhore liis alile miLht, 

His weary pounces all in vain dtjtli sneiid, 

'J 0 truss the prey too lieav > for his flight.F’ttiry Q. 

.She’s loo disdainful , 

1 know her sjiirits are as coy and w ild, 

As hagard as tlie rock. Shukesp. 

2. [linger, (Jerm.] i.ean ; nigged ; per- 
haps, ugly. To this scn.se I have put 
the following passage ; for the author 
ought to have written hagard. 

A hagged carion rif a wolf, and a folly sort of 
dog, with m>od flesh upon’s back, fell into rom- 
jian^ together. L' Estrange. 

S, Deformed with passion; wildly disor- 
dered. 

Fearful besides of what in fight had passd, 

His Imndsand Acijpard e^es tolieav’n he cast.Dn/d. 
Where are the conscious looks, the face now pale, 
Now flushing red, the down-cast hagai d cyc'*, 

Or fixt on earth, or slowly raishl * Smith. 

Haggard, n. s. 

1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 

1 will be married to a wealthy widow, 

Ere three da> s pass, which has as loiiglov’il me 
As I have lov’d this proud disdainful haggard, Shak. 

2. A species of hawk. 

Does the wild haggard tow’r into the sky, 

And to the .Soutli b^ thy direction fly iiandy$. 

1 enlarge my disc«mrsc to the observation of the 
aires, the branchcr, the ramish hawk, and the 
haggard. Waiton. 

S. A hag. So Garth has used it for want 
of* understanding it, 

Jb nealh the L'looriiy covert of an yew, 

If .1 (i.nk grot, the baleful haggardlay, 

I hing ( i.ick vengeance, and infecting day. 

Garth. 


Ha'goardly. adv. [from haggard.] De- 
formedly ; uglily. 

For her the rich Arabia sweats her gum ; 

And precious r>iis from distant Indies conic, 

How haggardly soc’ci she looks at home. Vryden. 

Ha'ggkss. n.8. [from hog or hark.] A 
mass of meat, generally pork chopped, 
and inclosed in a membrane. In Scot- 
land it is commonly made in a sheep's 
maw of tlie entrails of the same animal, 
cut small, with buct and spices. 
IIa'ggisii. adj. [from //tfg.] Of the na- 
ture ofaliag ; deformed ; hoi rid. 

But on us hoili did haggish age sttal on. 

And wou* us out of .ic.t Shakesp, 

To HACiGLF. r. a. [corrui)tcd from 
hackle or hack.] 'To cut ; to chop ; to 
mangle : alway.s in a bad .‘^eiise. 

Sulfulk fust dltd, and Vtuk all hagalid o’er, 
Conics to him whtre in eoie he lay instcc p’d.A’/ia/c. 

To Ha'gglp:. v . ii. 'Fo be tedious in a bar- 
gain ; to be long in coming to the price. 
HA frGLF.R. n. s. [from haggle.] 

1 . One tliat cuts. 

2. One that i'? tardy in bargaining. 
IIa'giogRAPIIEK. n. s. [ayiO-and 

A holy writer. The .l<‘\vs di\idc the Holy 
Serij)turcs of the Old Testament into 
the law, the prophets, and tlic/n/g/egrtf- 
phers. 

Hah. interjeet. An expression of sudden 
effort. 

Hoi touts tuck d up, nml all her molious jusit, 
.She stamps, and tin a cries hah ^ at <‘v’ry tliiust. 

J)> yflcn. 

HAIL. n.s. fhajel. Sax.] Drops of rain 
frozen in tlicir falling. Loeki. 

'ihuncivr iniv’d with /on/, 

Had iiiiv’d with lire, must rviid th’ Egyptian sky. 

Mil ton. 

I'o Hail. v. u. To pour down hail. 

Mv people shall dwell in a jicaceahle habitation 
w'bon It shall hatl, coming flown on llie forest. 

Js xxxii. 10 

Hail, inhrjtrf. [luel health. Sax. A mV, j 
therefore, is the same as salve of the La- 
tin.s, or iyiocivs of the Greeks, iiealth be to j 
you.] A term of salutation now used only | 
in poetry ; health be to you. It is used 
likewise to things inanimate. 

Had, h d, brave frit ad! 

Say to the kmg the knovvlcflge of the broil. Shak. 

Her .sifk hea<J is bound about with clouds * 

It does not look as it would have a hail, 

Or health wish’d in it, as »m other morns. R.Jorwen. 
'Fhe angi’l hail 

Bestow’d, the holy sniutatioii us’d 

LfUig alter to blest* ^lary, second Eve. Mdion. 

Fdiewell, hajipy tiikls, 

Where loy for ever flvvfdls ’ haUhaiiuTs^ hail 
Infernal world* and thou profouudcsl hell 
Receive thy new possessur ! Milton. 

All hail, )i' cry’d, thy country’s grace and love^ 
Once first of men below, now first of biids above. 

])ryden. 

Hail to the sun ' from whose returninn: light 
'J’lie cheerful soldier’s arms new lustre take. Roiec. 

To Hail. v. u. [from tlie noun.] To sa- 
lute ; to call to. 

L galley draw iiig near unto the shore was hailed 
by a Turk, accoiiipaiiictl with a troop of horsemen. 

KnoUes. 

I’hrice call upon my name, thrice beat your breast. 
And hail me tbricc to everlasting rc.st. Drydcn. 

IIa'ilshot. w. J. [hail and shot] Small 
shot scattered like hail. 

The master of the arlillerv did visit them sharp- 


I iy witli murdering hmUihot, from the pieces mnoat- 
cd towards the top of the hill. Hayvmrd, 

I II a'ilston e. «. s. [hail and stone.] A par- 
ticle or single ball of hail. 

You are no surer, no, 

Ilian is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or haiUtme in the sun. Shaketp, 

Hard hailstones lie not thicker on the plain* 

Nor shaken oaks such show’rs of acorns rain.l^ci. 

Ha'ily. adj [from hail. ] Consisting ofhul. 

From w hose dark womb a rattling tempest pours, 
Wliich the cold North congeals to haiiy showers. 

HAIR. 71. s, [ha?p, Sax.] ^ 

1. One of the common teguments of the 
body. It is to be found upon all the parts 
of the body, except the soles of the feet 
and palms of the hands. When we exa- 
mine the hairs with a microscope, wefind 
that they have each a round liulbous root 
which lies pretty deep in tlie skin, and 
which drawb their nourishment from the 
surrounding humour.s : lliat each hair 
consists of live or ^ix otlu rs, wrapt up in 
a common tegument or tube. I'hey grow 
as the nails do, each part near the root 
thrusting forward that which i« immedi- 
ately above it, and not by any liquor run- 
ning along the hair in tubes, as plants 
grow. Quinej/. 

My fleece of vvooliy /i«/r uncuils, Shakesp. 
Shall the* ditlcrente of hnir only, un tlie skin, 
be a maik of h diflereut inleni.il *ti nslitutiou bc- 
tvvcMMi a cbangelmg and a dull ^ Locke 

2, A single hair. 

Nuugbty laclv, 

These* ham wlijc b tliou do’st ravisli from my cliiii, 
Will (jiiirkin and lucuse thee. ilfiakesp. 

Much is bre eilm[' , 

\\ bitb, like tin CDurxf \ \ hair, hath yet but lifi*, 
And nut a Hcipcut’^ (unson. Shaktsp. 

3, Any thing proverbially small. 

If iboii tak'bt more 

Or less than just .t pound ; if the !>cale turn 
But ill tlie estimation of a hair, 

I’iiou dicst. Shakesp 

Ih* judgCB to a hair o{ little indecencies, and 
knows better than any man what is not to lie 
written. Diydtn. 

4, Course ; order ; grain ; the hair falling 
in a certain direction. 

He is a curcr of stjuls, and you a cure» » jir- 
dics : if you :>liould lif^bt, you go against the hair 
of your profession. Shakesp. 

Ha'irdrained. adj. [Thi.s should rather 
be written harebrained, unconstant, un- 
settled, wild as a /t«7T.] ^Vild; irregular; 
unsteady. 

l^et’s have this town ; for tliey are hatrbraind 
slaves, 

And hunger will eiifoice them l»e more eager. Shak. 

Ha'irbreadth. n. s. [hair and breadth.] 

A very small distance ; the diameter of a 
hair. 

Seven hundred chosen men left-handed could 
sling stones at an hairbreadth, and not miss. 

Judges, XX. 16. 

1 spoke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hairbreadth ’scapes in th’ iinniiiicnt deadly 
breach. Shakesp. 

Ha'irbel. n. «. The name of a flower; 
the hyacinth. 

Ha'ircloth. n s, [hair and c/a/A.] Stulf 
made of hair, very rough and prickly, 
worn sometimes in mortification. 

It is coni[»o»K*d of reeds and parts of ^ants 
woven together, like a piece of haircloth. Grew. 
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Ha'iRLACE. «. «. [AflfV and /flce.] The fil- 
let with which women tie up their Imir. 

Sonic worms are commonly resembled to a wo- 
man’s hairtacc or fillet, thence called tenia. 

Harvey. 

If Molly happens to be careless, 

And but neglects to warm her hairlacc, 

She gets a cold as sure as death. ^ Sunfi. 

H a'iRLESS. adj. [from hair.] Wantin^^ hair. 

White beards have arm’d their thin and kairleu 
sculps 

Against thy majesty. Shakesp. 

Ha'iriness. n.s. [from hairi/.] The state 
of beinpf covered with hair, or abounding 
with hair. 

Ha'iuy. adj. [from hah\] 

1 . Overgrown with hair ; covered with hair. 

She iVis hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers. ^ Shahesp. 

Children are noi hairy, for that their skins arc 
more perspirable Harm. 

2. Consi.sting of hair. 

Storms have shed 

From vines the hairif lionours of their head. Drydcn. 

Hakk. 71. A kind of fish. j 

'Fhe co.ist is stored with mackrel and hake. 

Cnrew. 

Ha'kot. n. s. [from hake.] A kind of fisli. 

Ainsworth. 

Hal. in local names, is derived like a/ from 
the Sax. fealle, #, e. a hall, a palace. In 
Gothick alh signifies a temple, or any 
other famous build ing.Gt6so7fs Camden. 

11.4'LBEUl). 7f. .9. [halvharde., Fr. halle- 
barde, l)ut. from horde an axe, and hale 
a court, halberds being the common wea- 
pons of guanis.] A battle-axe fixed to 
a long pole. 

Advan< c lliv hnlhcril lilgher titan iny breast. iS/uik. 

Our huthcrih did shut up his [idssiige. Shakisp. 

Four knaves in succinct, a trusty band, 

f’aps on iheii he.ids, atid halberds U] their hand, 
Draw forth to eomhat on the velvet plain. Fepr*. 

H a'lbfk 1)1 ku. n.s \ halberdier, Fr. frtnii 
halhird.] One who is armed with a 
halberd. 

Tijc duchess appointed him a guard of thiity 
halbcrditrs, jn a Toei} of iiiurres and blue, to at- 
tend his pel son. * Bacon. 

I he king had on!\ his halhcrdtcrs, and fewer 
of them than used to i:o with him. Clarcadan. 

IlA'L(’\f>N. n.s. [ha/rj/ 0 . Fat.] A bird, 
of which it is said that she breeds in the 
sea, and that tliere i.s always a calm dur- 
ing her incubation. 

Snell sMiilinu rogues, as these, sooth e\ ’ry passion, 
Hring oil to tire, snow to theii eohler iiioofls ; 
Ib'iiegi*, atTiriii, and turn theii halcyon heaks 
With < \‘ry gal« and sal t i f their masters. A/iakcsp. 

Amidst our anils us >]uiel sou biliull be, 

As halcifons brooding on a intci sea. Drvdcn. 

Ha'lcyon. adj. [from the noun.] Placid; 
quiet ; still ; peaceful. 

When great Augustus made war’s tempest cease, 
His halcyon days orought forth the arts of peace. 

Denham. 

No nmn can c\pect eternal serenity and halcyon 
days fioiu so incoiujietenl and partial a cause,' as 
the eoihstiint course of the suii in the equinoctial 
eirelc. Bentley. 

Ha Lk. adj. ['Phis should rather be written 
hail, from herl health.] Healthy ; sound; 
hearty ; well complexioned. 

• AIv seely sliecp like well below, 

Foi iliey lieen hale enough I trow, 

And liken their ab«)de. Spenser. 

Some of the*>e wise partizans concluded the go- 
vernment had hired two or three hundred Tiale 
men, to b»> pinlonc'h if not cKccnted, as the prtv 
Iriuled captives. Addison. 
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His stomach too begins to fail ; 

Last year w’c thought him strong and hale, 

Hut now he’s quite another thing : 

1 wish he may hold out ’till Spring, Swift. 

To Hale. r. a. [halen^ Dut, haler, Fr.] To 
drag by force ; to pull violently anti 
rudfely. 

Fly to your house ; 

The plebViaus have got your fellow tribune. 

And hale him up and down. Shakesji. 

IVly thira comfort, 

.Starr’d most unluckily, is from my breast 
Hal'd out to murder. Shakesp. 

Give diligence that thou inayest be delivered 
from him, lest he hale thee to the judge. Lake, 

He by the neck hath hal'd, in pieces cut. 

And set nn* as a mark <ni every butt. Sandys. 

I’liitlier by harjiy-footed furies htil'tl, 

At certain revolutions, all the datiin'd 

Are lirouyht. Milton. 

Tills sinistrous gravity is drawn that way by 
the great artery, which then subsidclh, and halcth 
the heart unto ii. Brown. 

Who would nc*t I e disgusted with any recrea- 
tion, ill itself inditTerent, if he should with blows 
be hated to it when he hnd no mind. Locke. 

In all the tumults at Rome, though the pcoiile 
proceeded somelinics to pull and hale one anothei 
about, yet no blood was drawn ’till the time of the 
(jraeclii. Swift. 

IIa'ler. n. s. [from hale.] He who pulls 
and hales. 

HALF. n. s. plural halves, [fealp, S;tx. 
and all the Teutonick dialects. I'he / is 
often not sounded.] 

1 . A moiety ; one part of two ; an equal 
part. 

All half acre of land. 1 Sam. xiv. 14. 

Many might go to heaven with halj the labour 
they go to hell, if they would venture their in- 
duslr\ the right way. Ben Jonson. 

Well chosen friendship, the most noble 
Of \iitues all our )oys makes double, 

And into halius divides our trouble. Denham. 

Or wliat but riches is there known, 

Whieli man can solely call his own ; 

In which no creature goes his half, 

I'nlt'ss it he to s()uint and laugh ^ Hudibras. 

No mortal toiu’ue can hal/ihc beauty tell , 

Foi none but bauds dis ine could work so well. Dt y. 

Of our manufacture foreign markets look ofl'one 
half, .ind the other half were consumed amongst 
i.ursclves. T.ocIl. 

'fhe council is made up half out of the nohle 
familie^i, ami half out of the jdebeiaii. Addison. 

Half the mi MTV of life might be extinguislied, 
would men alleviate the general curse by iiiufiial 
compassion Atldison. 

Her beaut V in iby %o{\Qxhulf 
lUiry ’d and lost, she ought to grieve. Prior. 

Natural was it for a prince, who Imd pro[)osed 
to hiinsrlf the empire of the woild, nut to lu-gleet 
the sea, the half of his dominions. Arhuihiiot. 

2. It sometimes has a plural signification 
when a number is divided 

Had tile land selected of the best. 

Half had come hence, and Itt the world provide 

tfie icsl. Dryden. 

Half. adv. 

1. In part ; equally. 

1 go witli love and fortune, two blind guides, 

To lead my way ; half loth, and half consenting. 

Diyden. 

*2. It is much ii.scd in composition to sicr- 
nify a thinsf imperfect, as the following 
examples will show. 

Half-blood, n. s. One not born of the 
same father and mother. 

Wliicli shall be heir of tlic two male twins, who, 
by the dissection of the niotlicr, were laid <q)Cii to 
the World ’ Whether a sister by the haU-' lood 
slmll inherit before a brother’s daughter by the 
wliolc-hluod ^ iMcke. 
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Half-blooded, adj. [half and blood.] 
Mean ; degenerate. 

The let alone lies not in your good will. 

—Nor in thine, lord. 

Half -blooded fellow, yes. Shakesp. 

Half cap. 74 . s. Cap imperfectly put off, 
or faintly moved. 

With certain half caps and cold moving nods. 
They fro^e mo into silence. Shakesp 

Ha'lfendeal. 71. tf. [half and btel, Sax.] 
Part. Spenser. 

Half-faced, flr//. [half and faced.] Show- 
ing only part of the face ; small faced : 
in contempt. 

Ihmid incroaching tyranny 
Ruins with revenging fire, whose hopeful colours 
Advance a hnlj-jaecd sun striving to .sliiiic.iS/iakf.'ip. 

'riiis same half -faced fellow, bhadow ; give me 
this man : he presents no mark to the enemy ; the 
foeniaii may with as gieat aim level at the etlge t»f 
a penknife. Shakesp. 

Half-hatched. 47f//. [half &vm\ hatch.] 
Imperfectly hatched. 

Here, thick as hailstones pour, 

Turnips, and half-hatch'd eggs, a mingled show’r. 
Among the rabble rain. Gay. 

Half-heard, adj. Imperfectly heard ; 
not heard to an end. 

Not added years on years my task could elosc ; 
Rack to lliy native islands niight’st thou sail. 

And leave half -heard the meldiicholy tale. Pope. 

Half- MOON. n. s. 

1. 'The moon in its appearance when at 
half increase or decrease. 

2. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 

See how in wailike muster they apj car, 

III rhombs niid wedges, mui halj -moons and \s\ug%. 

Milton. 

Half-pen Y. 74 . s. plural half pence, [half 
and pi np.] 

1. A copper coin, of which two make a 
peny. 

Rardoljih stole a lulc-casc, bore it twelve 
leagues, and sold it for three /n///-/)facc. Shakesp. 

i thank you ; and sure, dear friend, my thanks 
ari' loo il( ,ir of a half peny. Shakesp, 

He cliL.ils for lialJ-ptnCL, and he dolVs his coat 
T(» s tu .1 fartiiiiig in a ferryboat. Dryden. 

Nevei admit this pernieious coin, no, not m» 
much us one single hulj-pi'ny. Swift. 

2. It ha.s the force of an adjective conjoin- 
ed with any tiling of which it denotes 
the price. 

There shall be in England seven half-peny loaves 
sold fur a peny'. Shaktsp. 

\oii will wonder how Wood could get his ma- 
jest_j ’s hioud seal for so great a sum of bad money, 
and that the nobility here could not obtain the 
same i.ivoni, and ni.ike our own halj -jtence we 
used to do. Sicijt. 

Half-pike. n. s, [half and ptile.] The 

small })ike caiTied by officers. 

'File v.iiious ways of paying the salute with the 
half -pike. Toiler. 

Half-pint. 71. s. [Aa/f and pinf.] The 
fourth part of a quart. 

One hutf-phit bottle serves tliem both to dine ; 
And is at once their vinegar and w ine. Pof^e. 

Half-scholar, n.s. One imperfectly 
learned. 

We liave many half-scholars iiow-a-day s, and 
there is much ctnifusiou and incraisistcncy in the 
notams and ojiinions of some }iers(nis. R atu. 

Half-seas OPtr. A proveibial exprc.ssion 
for any one far advancetl. It is com- 
monly usetl of one half drunk. 

1 am halj-stas o'lr to death ; 

And since I muit die oi.ee, 1 would be loth 
To uiake aduuhJe work of what's iialf finish'd. 

hnfden. 
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Half-sighted, adj, [haff and sight. 
Seeing imperfectly ; having weak dis 
cermnent. 

The officers of the king’s liousehold Imd need he 
pruvideiit, boih for his honour und thrift; they 
must look both ways, else they are but hafj'si^hletl. 

Bacon. 

Half-sphere, n.s, [half and sphere. 
Hemisphere. 

J>*t jjight crow blurker with thy plots ; and day, 
At shewing but thy head forth, start away 
Frrjin this lialj-^sphcre. Ben Joiiion. 

Half-strainki). adj. [half and strain. 
IJulf-bred ; imperfect. 

I find I’m but a half-strain d villain yet, 

Hut nningril-miscliievous ; for my blood boil’d 
'lo view this brutal act. iJrpden. 

Hai.f-sword. n, s. Close fioht ; witliin 
half the length of a sword. 

I am u rogue, if 1 were not at half-sward with a 
do/cii of tluiii two hours together. Shakesp. 

Half-way. ads. [haif and wap.] In the 
middle. 

iuarless he sees, who is willi virtue crown’d, k 
'I lie tciufiestrage, and hears the lliunder ^-lund ; 5- 
Ever tlie same, let fortune smde or frown • J 
Serenels ns lie liv’d resigns his breath , 

Meets destiny hafj'-wapt nor sin inks at death. Gran. 

Half-uit. n. s. [halfnnd irit.] A block- 
head ; a fooli.sh fellow. 

Half-wits me fleas, so little and so light, 

Wr scarce could know lhc*y live, but that they 
bite. Drudin 

HALF-\MTTr.n. adj. [innn half wit.] Im- 
perfectly ftirnished witli miderstanding. 
When halfh added to any word notim^ 
personal qualities, it commonly iiote.s 
contempt. 

I wotdd rather have tiuslc'd the renuemeut of 
our langunfre, as to sound, tcj the judgineiil of the 
women thtin of half-ttiiiid |*f <-ts. Sinfl. 

.lack Iiad passc'ii for a poor, well-meaning, halj- 
witted, crack-brained ft ilow , oecjjilc were slj.mire- 
ly surprised to iiml him in sucli a rogiu ry, Jthnih. 

llA'LinUT. 7i. s. A sortof fij'h. Ainsworth. 
Ua'i.idom. n.s. boui, holy jiulo- 

iiient, or fahgand forladt.] Our 

blessed lady. In this it shouhl be Ila/i’- 
dam. 

F\y my hitluh>m, quoth he, 

\ V a grt'at mailer aie in 3 our degree. lluhUid, 

Ha'limass. .s*. and mass.] The 

feast oi All-souls. 

She came adorned hither like sweet M.in ; 

Sent back like halniiuss, or short' st day. }^hakc‘,p. 

llA'idTUOUS.tff^'. [kalitus, Lat.J \'aporous 
funioiis. 

V^ e speak of the almos)ihere as of a fieenliar 
thin and haliluout liquor, much lighter than sjdril 
of wine. " Boyle. 

Hall. n. s. [fal. Sax. haUv, l)ut.] 

1. A court of justice ; a.s We.stniinster Hall. 

O lost too soon in yonder house or hall. Pope. 

2. A manour-housc so called, because in it 
were held courts for the tenant.s. 

Captain Smtry, my master’s nephew, has taken 
possession of the hall house, and the whole estate. 

Addison. 

5. The publick room of a corporation. 

With expedition on the headle rail, 

To sutiimoii all the company to the hali. Garth 

4*. The first large room of a house. 

That light we see is burning in my halt. Shak. 
Courtesv is sooner found in lowly sheds 
With smoky rafters, than in tap’stry halls 
And courts of princes. Milton. 

HallellTah. ». 8. Praise ye 

the Lord. A sung of thanksgiving. 
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Then slrali thy saints 
tJnfained halleluf ths'to Thee sing, 

IJymns of high praise. Milton. 

Singing those devout hymns and heavenly an- 
thems, in which the rfiurch militant seems ambi- 
tious to emulate the triumphant, and echo back 
the sohmin praises and hallelujaht of the celestial 
choirs. ‘ . Boyle. 

Ha'lloo. interj. The original of this word 
is controverted ; some imagine it cor- 
rupted from a hii to him ! others from 
alhns let us go ? and Skinner from hal- 
ier to draw.] A word of encouragement 
when dogs are let loose on their game. 

Some popular L'hief, 

INIore noisy than the rest, hut ctics halloo^ 

And, in a trice, the Irellowing herd come out. 

Dryden. 

To Ha'lloo. v. n. [haln\ Fr.] 

J. To cry as after the dogs. 

A cry more luneabh* 

W.is never haUiuyd to, nor rheci'd with horn. 

Sfiukesj}. 

2. 'Fo treat as in contempt. 

(’ountry folks /m//encd and hooted after me, as 
the .irrantest coward llrat ever shewed his shoul- 
ders to his cut my. Sultu y. 

To Ha'lloo. v. a. 

1. To encourage with shouts. 

If, wlnlst a boy, .lack ran from school, 

Fond of his hunling-honi and pole. 

Though gout and Hg< his speed detain. 

Old .fohn hallous his hounds again. Prior. 

2. 'To chase with shouts. 

If 1 fly, Marcius 

Ihlloo me like a hare. i^hakesji. 

:J. To call or shout to. 

When w'e h.i\e found the king, he that first 
lights on him, 

llalliH* lire other Shakesp. King Ltar. 

To IIa'llow. V. a. [Jjaljian, jjalij, Sax. 
holy.] 

1. To consecrate ; to make holy. 

When wt‘ saiietify or halhnt eliurelu s, it is ouI\ 
to testify tli.it we make them plaecsof pirhlick re- 
sort ; that we irixest tiod himself vsith lliem, luul 
that we se\ti I hern from couurroit lists. lloohir 
Tt ( aunol Ik ciuluietl to litar a man profess that 
he pul'i til fi'e t I bis ireiglrhour’s Imuse, but \«t 
so halloo i ill the same with prayer, that he hopelli 
it si. (li riot hiun. IJookci 

Is’t < 'ade lli.it r\e si lin, that nioiistrous traitor' 
Swoid, I will halloo tl ee for this thy deed. 

And li.ing thee o’er my tomb, when I am dead. 

ShiiKi.'.p. 

Mv pi.»\ers 

Aie nt*l word- duly halloo'd, nor iny wishes 
Mole worth th.iii vanities, yet pray ’is .iiul wi;»!k*s 
A re all 1 can leinrii. Shake.sp. Hen. \ 111. 

Ood tiom work 

IViOvv rt sling, b(esv,’(f and halloo'd the seventh day , 
As resliiig on that dav from all his wtiks, 
but not in silence lioly kejrl. Milton 

Tnen hairisli’d faith shall once again return, 

And vestal fires in halloo'd temples burn. Drydin. 

No suly r lurks within this hallow'd ground ; 

Hut ny mphs and heroines, kings arid gods .ibound. 

(Irani lilt. 

2. To reverence as holy ; hallowed be thy 
name. 

Hallucination, n. s. [hallucination 
I^at.] F>rour; blunder; mistake ; lolly. 

A wasting of flesh, without cause, is fref|irenlly 
Urmc'd a bewiiclied disease ; but tpicslionlcss a 
mer • /irtI/urm«frV);r of the vulgar. Harvey. 

'Ibis must have been the hallocinnlion of the 
transcriber, who probably tiiistook the tlash of the 
I for a T. Addison. 

Halm. w. i?. [fealm. Sax.] Straw: pro- 
nounced hawm: which see. 

IIa'lo. n. 8. A red circle round the sun 
or moon. 
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If the hail Ire a little flatted, the light transmit- 
ted may grow so strong, at a little lt*s» distance 
than that of twenty-six degrees, a.s to form a halo 
about the sun or moon; which halo, us often as 
the hail-stones are duly figured, may be coloureif. 

Newtott. 

I saw by reflexion, in a vessel of stagnated wa- 
ter, tlrree halos, crowns or rings of comurs about 
the sun, like three little rainbows, concentrick 
to his body. * NeuHm. 

H a'lsenin G. adj. [hals, Germ, hass, Scott- 
the neck.] Sounding harshly ; inhar- 
monious in the throat or tongue. Not in 
use. 

'riii-^ halseuing horny name hath, as Comuto 
in Italy , opened a gap to the scoll's of many. 

Carew. 

Halser. n.s. [from falp neck, and peel 
a rope. It is now in marine pronuncia- 
tion corrupted to hawser.] A rope Je.ss 
tluin a cable. 

A hrei hen m.ist then in the hollow base 
d hey hoisfed, and with well-wieutlied /uz/srex hoise 
Their while sails Chapman. 

No/ta/sm iue*l to hind these vessels here, 

Nor bearded anchors ; lor no storms lliey fear. 

Dryden. 

To II alt. V. n. [J?ealr, Sax. lame ; fealtau 
to limp.] 

1 . To limp ; to be linnc. 

And will she yet debase her eyes 
On me, that halt and !im mis-sliwj>en tlius^ Shah. 

Thus inborn 1. roils the factions would engage, 

Or wais of exil'd heirs, 1.1 foreign rage, 

'Till halting veiiLeance ovi rlook our ugc. Dryden. 

Spenser himself aflecls the obsolete, 
zVnd Sidiu’v's verse holts ill on Horn. nr feet. Po]ie. 

2. To stop on a inarch. 

1 w'as forced to halt in this pcrjrrndicular nrarc}>. 

Addison. 

3. To hesitate ; to st.ind diibions. 

Ilow long halt ye In tween two ojiiuiore 

I Kinf^s. 

'k 'Fo fail ; to fan Iter. 

Hire's a p.qier w ritteii in his h.irul , 

A halting sonnet of his own pure br.iin, 

FashioiMl lo ifeaftieru Shakesp 

All my famili.iis w.ilei.rd for my halting, saying 
peradvmrtuie he will he enticed, and we shall piT- 
vail ng.injsl him. Jeremiah. 

Halt. adj. [from tire \crl)] Lame; 
cripplerl. 

bring in hither the jrooi, the maimed, the halt, 
and iJie blmd. Luke. 

Halt w. .v. [frtan the verb.] 

1. Tltc act of linijiing ; the manner of 
limping. 

2. [Alttf Fv.] A slop iti a march. 

'I’he In a\ ’lily luoid* 

T-)i)wn from a sky of jasp« i lighted iiov% 

In J’uradisp, and on .1 hill m uie haJl. Milton. 

Seouts e.ieli eoasf light ar,' ed slo.o 
F,acli (jii.uler trr de'-ciy the (li.faiif foe, 

W line lodg'd, rn whither Hid, 01 if l»/riiplrt 
In motion, or in halt. Milton. 

tVillioul any halt Uiry marched hitween the two 
armies. Clarendon. 

He might have made a halt Till his fool and ar- 
tillery came u}) to him, Clarendon. 

Halter. 7 i. s. [from half.] He who 

limps?. 

Halter, n. s. [jjealptp.e, Sax from J^alp 
the neck.] 

I, A rope to hang malefactois. 

He’s fled, my lord, and all his jrow’is do yield , 
And humbly thus, with haliers on their rucks, 
Erorect your highness’ doom of life or death. Shak. 

'Ihey vvere to die by the sword if they stood 
upon defence, and by the /;a/tfr it they yielded , 
wherefore they made choice to die rather as sol- 
diers than as clogs. Hayward. 
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Were 1 a drowsy jud|ie, whose dismal note 
Disgorcetb halter, as a juggler’s throat 
Doth lib bands. Cleaveland. 

He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 

But narrowly escHi>e8, and buys it dear. Drifden. 
2. A cord ; a strong string. 

Whom neither halter binds nor burthens charge. 

Sawnft. 

To Ha'lter. V, a, [from the noun.] To 
bind with a cord ; to catcli in a noose. 

He might have erii|>loyed his time in the frivo- 
lous dcliglith of catching mules and /m/termg frogs. 

Atterbui y. 

7 Halve, v. a, [from half, halves,] To 
divide into two parts. 

Halves, inter], [from half, halves being 
the plural.] An expression by which 
any one lays claim to an equal share. 

IIuvi* you not !>ecn liow the divided dam 
Runs to the summons of liei hungry lumb^ 

But when the twin cues liuLrei, she (juils the 
first. Cleavchind. 

Ham, whether initial or final, is no other 
than the Sax. fam, a house, farm, or vil- 
lage. ( lihsott’s Camden . 

HAM. 71, s. [fam, Sax. liamtm, Hut.] 

I, I'hc hij) ; the Iiiiitler part of the articu- 
lation of the llii.’h with the knee. 

'IUvJkuu w.is iiiiu ]i r< l.»\etl . but there w.is some 
contiai tion kmu iin'ii ' II isnnun. 

‘2. The thigh of a lio” siUtd. i 

Who h.ts not 1< am <), in vh simjeon and hum 
VO 

Are no cew-ards foi want and inf.nn^ ^ Pope. 

HA'MATKD.r/^/y. [lunnatus, Ltit.] Hooked; 

set with hooks. I 

To Ha'mble. r, n. [from hatn,] To cut 
the sinews of the tlhgli ; to liarastring. 
,Hame. n, s, [)3ama, Sax.] The collar by 
which a horse draws in a waggon. 

Ha m LET. 71 , s, [|?am, Sax. and let, the di 
ininutive termination.] A small village. 

\\ itiiin the stlf-same loidibijj, paiisli, oi hamlet, 
lands have divers (legrecs of value. Bacon. 

lie pilclTd upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the <lay return’d, 
The countiy wasted and the lutml(t\ buin’d. Dryd, 

HAMMER, n. s, [jiainep, Sax. hainmer, 
Dan.] 

1. The instrument consisting of a long 
handle and heavy head, with which any 
thing is forged or driven. 

'1 he armourers. 

With busy hamintri closing livets up. 

Give drciiilful note of pieparnition. Shaketp 

■J he siuir will not work, well with a hammer. 

Bacon. 

It is broken not without many blows, and will 
break the best anvils and hummers of iion. Brown. 

Every morning be rises fresh to his hammer and 
his anvil. South. 

Tlie smitli prepares his hammer for the stroke. 

Drydens Juv. 

2. Any thing destructive. 

Tlmt renowned pillar of truth and hammer of 
heresies, St. Augustine. Tlakewill on Provideiuce. 

To Ha'mmer. V, a, [from the noun,] 

1 . To beat with a hammer. 

His bones the hammer d steel in strength surpass. 

Sandyx. 

2. To forge or form with a hammer. 

Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. Dri/. 
Drudg’d like a smith, and on the anvil beat, 

’I’lll he nad hammered out a vast estate. Dryden. 

I must pay with hammered money instead of 
tnilled. ‘ Dryden, 

S. To work in th^ mind ; to contrive by in- 
tellectual labour ; used commonly in con- 
tempt. 
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Wilt thmi still be hammering tiearberv, 

To hunihle down ihv liusbann and tb>selt^ Shah. 

He was nobody that could not hammer out of 
his name an invention by this witcbcrufl, and 
picture it aceordiimiy. Camden. 

Some spirits, by whom they were stirred niid 
guided in tlie name of the people, hammered up 
the articles. llaywara. 

7>> Hammer, w. 71. 

1 . To work ; to be busy : in contempt. 

Nor need’st thou iiiiieh importune me to that. 
Whereon this month I h.tvt bovii hujnmermg.Shuk. 

I lunve been studying h<iw to compare 
This jirison where 1 live unto the woild ; 

And, for because the woihl is populous, 

And here K not a ciealiiie but myself, 

1 eaiinot do it ; >et I’ll hammer ou’t. Shakisp. 

2. To ho in agitation. 

Vcngeaiitc is in inv heart, death iii inv haml , 
Blood and levengo uru hammeung in my lic.id. 

Sbaht sp. 

Ha'm MERER. 7i. s. [from hamtner,] He 
who works with a hammer. 

1 1 a'm m e u h a 111) ,n,s, [Ini7n77ier and hard,] 

Hammet hatd ii wlitn \ou harden iron or steel 
with much haiimuring on it. Moiou. 

flA'MMorK. 7^. .V. [Jjamaca, Sax.] A swing- 
ing bed. 

Jhiiice Mauiice of Nasssau, who had been ac- 
customed to hammocks, useil llicin all liislifi .Temp. 

11a'm!*kr. 71. s, [Suppo-^ed by iMinsJaw 
lo be eonlnieted from hand panitr\ but 
ha nape riant appears to have been a woril 
loiiif Ki usQ, whence hanap r, hamper.] 
A large lu^kel rb.* 

\\ hat jiowdt iM w ips ' w h it ll. r u* Oil J <1 ir's ' 
Wli.il hamptrs lull u( bloidiii. luaifs* 

I'o H v'mper. V, a, [The original of this 
>\orJ, in its prei^ent meaning, is umtu- 
tain : Jnnius obser\es that hamplt/ns in 
Teutonick is a quarrel : others imagine 
that hamper or ha najur, being tlie trea- 
siiiy to wliieh fines aie paid, to Itampir, 
which is commonly applitul to the law, 
means originally to fine.] 

1 . To shackle ; to entangle, as in chains or 
nets, 

O loose this fiaiiie, this knot of inaii untie ' 
riiat iny fire soul may tua her wiiij, 

Wliic ll now IS piiijun’d with mortality , 

As tin entantd’d, hamper'd thing. Herhut. 

We shall find such eniiiiu s to nssnil, 

And hamper thee, as thou shall come of force 

Mdlon. 

What was it hut a lion hampeted in a net ’ 

L' h^trangt. 

Wear nntlci vi/ard-masks their talents, 

And mother wits before tin ii gallants , 

Until they ’re hamper'd in the noose, 

Too fast io dieaiii of hieaking loose. Ilndd/rns. 

1'hev hamptr and entangle oui souls, and hinder 
their flight ujmards. Tillohon. 

2. 'Eo eiibiiare ; to inveigle ; to catch with 
allurements. 

She’ll hampei thee, and dandle thee like a baby. 

Shakisp. 

3. To complicate ; t(' tangle. 

Eiigcnd’ring beats, these one by one unbind. 
Stretch their small tubes, and hamper'd nerves un- 
wind Blackmore. 

4. To perplex ; lo embarrass by many lets 
and troubles. 

And when th’ uie hamper’d by the laws. 

Release the lah’itrs tor the cause. liadthras. 

Ha mstring, it. s, {Ita/n and stripig,] The 
tendon of the ham. 

A pla}cr, whose conceit 
Lies in his hamstnng, doth think it rich 
To bear the wooden dialogue, and sound 
’rwi.\t his stretch’d footing and the scafloldage. 

Shal esp. 
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On the hinder side it is guaidetl with the Iw 
hamstrings. Wisenuin 

To Ha^mstring, 7\a. preter. and part, 
pass, hamstrung, [from the noun.] To 
lame by cuttinjjr tlie tendon of the ham. 

Hamaring’d behind, iinhnp])y Gyges dy'd ; 
Then Bliulaiis is added to his suit Dryden. 

Han. for have, in the plural. Obsolete. 

Spt 7iser. 

Ha'naper. 71.5. \hanapirium, low Lat ] 
A treasury ; an exchetpier. I he clerk of 
the Itanaper receives the fees due lo the 
king for the seal of charters and patents. 

1 III* fiiu‘8 for all original writs weie wont h/ 
he imnu dmtely paid into llic hamtper of tlie ('lifm- 
(iiy. Bacon 

H a'ncics. 7/. .V. [In a ship.] Falls of ilte 
fife-mils placed on banisters on tlie jioop 
and <]uartcr-deck down to the gang- way. 

llapTts. 

Ha nces. [In architecture.] I’he ends of 
elliptical arches ; and these are the art lies 
of smaller circles than the scheme, or 
middle part of the arch. Harris. 

'1 he sweep of till* dll ll w ill not ( ( itai.i above 
fourteen inthek, and peril. ips >011 i.u 1 1 nient 
jnetTk to man> of the courses in tin kuint, ‘o 
make them longeiimigh tocontain fointt n nn In s. 

yoitr/i. 

HAND. 7i. s. [faiih, forib, Sax. and in all 
the ’I eutonick dialects.] 

1. The ])ahn with the fingeis ; the mcniluT 
with which we hold or use any mstni- 
nient, 

'JIuy la.d /nn. Ujion Inm, aid 1/oijid I / n, 
/n/i/d and foot hnollts s Jlisl of tin 1 , 1 L\ 

Tliev hand ni hand, with wdiidernig stejis and 
Mow, 

Through Jalen took (heir solilary uay. Milton 
'lh.it woiniirful instiumcnt tUe 'liand, was it 
n.aiie to he idle ■' Berkley 

2. Measure of four inelies ; a measure userl 
in the matches of horses ; a j.alin. 

Side, light or left. 

hoi tin other s>ide of the court-gate on Ibis //and, 
and that hand, were hangings of idleen cuhit» 

F. 2 od \'v\ni 1' 

k Part ; quarter: side. 

It ik allowed on all hands, (hat the |n oj/Ie of 
Jaiglanil aie inoie conupt in tin 11 morals iha’i anv 
other iiutiun this day under (he sun. 

.5. Ready payment with respect to the re- 
ceiver. 

Of which ofler the hassa aecipted, reeeiw'ny ni 
hand one year’s tribute. Kiiolks s History 

These two must make our duty’ very easv , n 
eonsiderahlc reward in hand, and the assiirniiVe of 
a fdi greater reeompenet hereafter. TiUotson. 

a. Ready payment with regard to the 
prayer. 

la t not the wages of any man tairy with thee, 
hut give it him out of hand. Tt)b. iv. 14, ’ 

7 . Kate ; price, 

'fime is the measure of business ; money of 
waies* business is bought at a dear hand, wlicre 
there is small dispatch. Bacon. 

8. Terms ; conditions ; rate. 

With simplicity admire and accept the inyRtery, 
hut at no hand by pride, ignorance, interest, or va- 
nity wrest it to ignoble senses. 7fli//u»’’droW/; ly ('• m. 

It is eitlter an ill sign or an ill ellei t, and tbeio- 
fore at no hattd consistent with humility Taytor 

9 . Act ; deed ; extenial action. 

Thou sawest the contradiction between iny 
heart and hand. King Charles, 

10. Labour ; act of the hand. 

Ahiashar was a vciy idle ftlluw, that neve? 
would set his hand to any husiMass during his fa- 
ther’s life. AddisoTi, 
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1 rather susncct nijf own judgment than 1 can 
believe n fault tu be in that poem, which lay so 
long under yirgil’s correction, and had his" last 
ham put tu it. , 'Addison. 

11. Performance. 

Where arc these porters, 

These lazy knaves? YMiave made a fine hand! 
fellows. 

There's a trim rabble let in. Shahap. 

12. Power of performance. 

He had a great mind to try his hand at a Spec- 
tator, and would fain hare one of his writing in 
luy works. Addison. 

A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the 

viol ill. Addison. 

IS. Attempt; undertaking. 

Out of them you dare take in hand to lay open 
the original of such a nation. Spenser on Ireland. 

14. Manner of gathering or taking. 

As her majefty hath received great profit, so 
may she, by a moderate hand, from time to time 
reap tlic like. Bacon. 

15. Workmanship ; power or act of manu- 
facturing or making. 

An intelligent being, coming out of the hands of 
infinite perfection, with an aversion or even indif- 
fereiicy to be reunited with its Author, the source 
of its utmost felicity, is such a shock and defoimity 
ill the beautiful analogy of things, as is not con- 
sistent with finite wisdom and perfection. Cheyiie. 

IC). Manner of acting or perfortning. 

’I’hc muster saw the madness rise ; 
flis glowing cheeks, his aideiit e.\es ; 

And while he heav’n and I'urth defy’d, 

C’liang’d his hand, and check’d Iiis pride. Dryden. 

1 7. Agency ; part in action. 

God must have set a more than ordinary esteem 
upon that which David was nut thought fit to 
have an haiid in. South. 

IB. The act of giving or presenting. 

Tx-t Tamur dress the meat in iny sight, that! 
ma> cat it at her hand. S Sam, xiii. .5. 

T(i-iiight the poet’s advocate 1 stand, 

And he deserves the favour at my hand. Addison. 

1 9. Act of receiving any thing ready to one’s 
hand, when it only waits to be taken. 

Jiis power reaches no farthci than to compound 
and divide the materials that arc made (o his hand; 
but can do nothing towards the making or destroy- 
ing one atom of what is already in being. I^ocke. 

Mhh^ , wh()s<‘ greatness and foitiine were not 
made tu theii hands, Uud sulheit nl (ju.ililicatioiis and 
ujiportunitics of rising to these hi.li |tosts..Jfi<iuo/i. 

Co. Care; necesi^ity of’ managing. 

Jupiter hud a farm a long time upon lushands, 
for want of a tenant to Cfune up to his price. 

W hen u stmesman wants a da\ ’s di-fcnce, 

Or envy holds a whole week’s war with sense, 

Or simple juide for llalt'ry makes demands, 

May dunce by dance be whistUd oK my hands. Pope. 

2 1 . Discharge of duty. 

1^’t it therefore be required, on both parts, at 
the hands of the clergy, to be in meanness of estate 
like the apostles; at tlie handi of the laity, to be 
as they who lived under the apostles. llookrr. 

' il£. Reach ; nearness : as, at hand, within 
reach, near, approaching. 

Your husband is aihand, 1 tiear his trumpet. 

Shakesp. 

Cousins, I hope ilic days arc near at hand, 

That cliamlH‘rs will be safe*. Shakesp. 

He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 
lo do ^ou salutation. Shak(S}i. 

The sight of bis mind was like some sights of eyes; 
rather strong at hand than to carry afar off. Bacon. 

Any light thing that nioveih, when wc find no 
wind, she wet I) a wind at hand. Bacon 

A vt ry great sound near hand hatli stnickcn 
m uiy di'hf. Bacon 

it" IS ma probable tliat any body should ellect 
timt .jt a distance, which, nearer hand, it cannot 
ptdt^rm. Hroum. 

la n mineral or rnctal is to be generated, na- 
tur< ■ <mm1s 11 M to have at hand suit, sulphur, and 
U4 ' I . . Boyle 
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23. Manual management. 

Nor swords at hand, nor hissing darts afar. 

Are doom’d t’avenge th« tedious moody vrar.Dryd. 

24. State of being in preparation. 

Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 

What revels are in hand f Is there no play. 

To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ^ Shakesp. 

25. State of being in present agitation. 

I look’d upon her with a soldier^ eye ; 

That lik’d, but had a rougher task in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shakesp. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand which w ay 
the learned shall deterinine of it. Lockc. 

2G. Cards Iteld at a game. 

'I’hcre was never a hand drawn, that did double 
the rest of the habitable world, before this. Buctm. 

27. That which is used in opposition to 
another. 

He would dispute , 

Confute, change ftands, and still Confute. JIudibras. 

28. Scheme of action. 

Consult of your own ways, and think which hand 
Is best to take. Ben Jou.^on. 

They wlio thought they could never be .secure, 
except the king were fir.st at their mercy, were 
willing to change the hand in carrying on the war. 

Clarendm. 

2(). Advanta^rc ; gain ; superiority. 

The French king, supmsing to make his hand 
by those rude ravages in England, broke off his 
treaty of peace, and prorlainictl lioslility. Jiin/u’ard. 

30. Competition ; contest 

She in beauty, education, blood, 

Huhls hand with any princess in the world. Shak. 

31. Transmission; conveyance; agency of 
conveyance. 

The salutation by the hand of me Paul. 

Col. V. 18. 

32. Possession ; power. 

Sacraments serve as the moral instruments of 
God to that purp(»sc ; the use whereof is in our 
hands, the effect in his. Jlooker. 

And though you war, like petty wranglintr slates, 
You’re in iny hand ; and when I bid \ou cease, 
Y'ou sliali be crusii’d together into peace. Jhydi n. 

Between the landlord and tenant ttiere must be 
a ipiarter of the revenue of the land constantly 
in their hands. [.ockv. 

It is fruitless pains to learn a language, which 
one may guess by bj> temper he will wholly ne- 

f ject, as soon as an approach to manhood, setting 
liin free from a governour, shall put him into the 
hunds of his own inclination. Lw'ke. 

\ tetig.tles Agri weic lands taken from the ene- 
my, and distrihuU’d amongst the soldiers, oi left 
in the Jnmds of tlie proprietors under the condition 
of certain duties. Arbulhnut, 

33. Pressure of the bridle. 

Hollow men, like horses, hot at hand, 

Make gallant show and promise of their mettle. 

Shakf.\p. 

34. Method of government ; discipline ; 
restraint. 

Menelaus hare an heavy hand over the citizens, 
having a malicious mind against hii countrymen. 

2 Mac. V. 2.5. 

He kej)t a .strict hand on his nobility, and chose 
rather lo advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon. 

However strict a hand is to be kept upon all de- 
sire .s of fancy, yet in recreation fancy must be 
pennitleil to "speak. lockc. 

3.5. Influence; management. 

Flattery, the dang’rous nurse of vice, 

Clot hand upon his youth, lo pleasures bent. Daniel. 

3f>. That which performs the office of a 
hand in pointing. 

The body, though it movos, yet not changing 
perceivable distance with other Lodies, as fast as 
the idea.s of our own minds do naturally follow 
one aiiotfier, the thing seems to stand still ; as is 
tsi.leiit ill the hands of clocks and slmdows of 
still-dials. hicke. 

37. ; person employed ; a manager. 
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The wisest prince, if he can save himself and hit 
people from ruin, under the worst administration, 
what may not his subjects hope for when he 
changeth hands, and luakeih use of the best !Swifi. 

38. Giver and receiver. 

This tradition is more like to be a notion brcd 
in the mind of man, than transmitted from hand 
to hand through all generations. TiUptsim. 

39 . An act ; a workman ; a soldier. 

Your wrongs arc known : impose but your com- 
maiuls, 

This hour shall bring you twenty thousand hands. 

Dryden. 

Demetrius appointed the painter guards, pleased 
that he could preserve that hand from the barba- 
rity and insolence of soldiers. Dryden. 

A dictionary containing a natural history re- 
quires loo many hands, as well ns too much time, 
ever to he hoped for. lacks. 

40. Catch or reach without choice. 

The men of Israel smote as well the men of eve- 
ry city as the beast, and all that came lo hand. 

Judges. 

A .sweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
First fruits, the green ear, and the yellow sheaf, 
HficuH’d as came lo hand. Milton. 

41. Form or cast of writing, 

H(*rc is th’ indictment of liiegood lord Hastings* 
Which in a set hand faiily is engross’d ; 

Kleven hours I’ve spent to wTite it over. Shakesp. 

Solymnn shewed nim liis own letters intercept- 
ed, asking him if he knew not that hand, if he 
knew not that seal Knolles. 

iieiiig^ discovered by their knowledge of Mr. 
(a)w ley’s hand, 1 hap])ily escaped. Denham. 

If my debtors do not keep tiieir day, 

Deny their hands, and then refuse to pay, 

1 must attend. Dryden. 

W belber men write court or Homan hand, or 
any other, there is soinctbing ]>ecutiar in every 
on'e’s wiitiiig. Cockbum. 

The way to teach to write, is to get a plate 
graved with the characters of such hand you like.^ 

Locke* 

Constantia saw that the hand writing agreed 

with the contents of the letter. Addtson. 

1 present these thoughts in an ill fuind '. but 

scbi/jars are bad penmen, w-c seldom icgiird the 
nieebaniek part of writing. ^ Felton. 

They were wrote on both sides, and inn small 
hand. Arbuihnot. 

42. Hand over head. Negligently ; rashly ; 
without so(*ing what one tioes. 

So ni.Miv strokes of the alarm bi*ll of f'^ar and 
awaking lo other nations, und the lacility of the 
title.s, which hnnU oicr head have served their 
turn, doth ring the peal so much the louder. Jlaeen, 

A country fellow got an unlurk'y tumble from a 
tree - 'I'bus ’tis, sn\s a passenger, when people 
will lie doing things hand over head, without either 
fear or wit. L' Estrange. 

43. Hand to hand. Close fight. 

In single opposition, hand lo lutiui. 

He (lid confound the best part of an bour.S/iakcJ^i. 

Ho issues, ere the fight, bis dread command, 
That slings afar, and ])oinar(ls Innid to hand, 

IJc banish’d from the field. Dryden. 

44 . Hand in hand. In union ; conjointly. 

Had the sea bcTii JMarlborougb’s element, the 
war had been bestowed there, n» the advantagi* 
of the country, wliieb would then have gone hand 
in hand w ith bis own. Swift. 

45. Hand in hand. Fit ; pat. 

As fair and ns good, a kind of hand in hand 
comparison, bad been something too fair iind too 
goon for any lady in Britanny. Shakesp. 

4(1, Hand to mouth. As want requires. 

I can bread from Jiand to mouth, and make 
even at tlie year’s end. V Estrange. 

47 . To hear in hand. To keep in expec- 
tation ; to elude. • 

A rascally yea forsooth knave, to bear m hand, 
and then stand upon security. Shakesp. 
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48. To be hand and glove. To be intiinate 
and familiar ; to suit one another. 

7b Hand. r. a, [from the noun.] 

I . To give or transmit with the hand. 

Judas was not far off, not only because he dipped 
in the same dish, but because he was so near that 
OUT Saviour could hand the sop unto him. Brown. 

1 have been shewn a written prophecy that is 
handed among tht-iu with great secrecy. Addison. 

t. To guide or lead by the hand. 

Angels (lid hand her up, who next God dwell. 

Donne. 

By safe and insensible degrees he will pass from 
a boy to a man, which is the most hazardous step 
in iik* : this therefore should be carefully watched, 
and a young man with great diligence handed over 
it, Lockv, 

9. To seize ; to lay hands on. 

Let him, that makes but trilles of liis eyes, 

First hand me : on mine own accord. I’ll off. Shak. 

At. To manage ; to move with the hand. 

Tis ibcn that with delight 1 rove. 

Upon the bouiirilcss depth of love : 

I nless niy chains, 1 hand my oar, 

Nor think on nil 1 left on shore. Prior. 

5. To transmit in succession, with down', 
to deliver from one to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, 
but even of several the most remarkable particular 
accidents of it likewise, which they handed down- 
wards to the succeeding ages. Wmlward. 

1 know no other way of securing these monu- 
ments, nnd making tliem numerous enough to be 
handed down to tulure ages. Addison. 

Arts and sciences ronsist of scattered theorems 
and practices, which arc handed about amongst 
the masters, and only leveuled to the filii arliSt 
'till some great genius nj^ju'ins, who collects these 
disjointed propositions, and reduces them into u 
regular n\ stem. ArbuthmU. 

One w’ould tliink a story so fit for age to talk of, 
and infaiiey to hear, were incapable of being 
handed doion to us. Pope. 

Hand is much used in composition for 
that which is manageable by the hand, 
as a handsaw* or borne in the hand, us a 
handbarrow. 

Ha'nddarrow. n. $, A frame on which 
any thing is carried by tlie hands of two 
men, without wheeling on the ground. 

A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, shovel, and ^jadc. 

Tusser. 

Set the board whereon the hive staiideth on a 
handbarrow, and carry them to the place you in- 
tend. Mortimer, 

Hand-daskkt. n.s. A portable basket. 

You must have woollen yarn to tie grafts wiih, 
and a small handbasket to carry them in. Mortimer. 

11 AND- BELL. ?i. s. A bcll rung by the 
hand. 

The strength of the percussion is the principal 
cause of the loiulness or softness of sounds : as in 
ringing of a hand-hell harder or softer. Bacon. | 

Hand-breadth, n.s, A space equal to 
the breadth of the hand ; a palm. 

A border of an handhreadth round about. Erod. 

I’lic eastern people determined their handhreadth 
by (ho breadth of barley-corus, six making a digit, 
and twenty-four a hand's breadth. Arbuthnot. 

Ha'nded. adj. [from haiid.] 

1 . Having the use of the hand left or right. 

oMany are right handed, whose livers are weakly 
constituted ; and many use the left, in whom that 
part is strongest. Brown. 

2. With handti joined. 

Into their iumost bow'r 

Handed they went. Milton. 

Ha'nder. n. s, [from hand.] Transmit- 

ter ; conveyer in succession. 
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They would assume, with wond’rous art, 
Themselves to be the whole who are but part, 

()f that vast frame the church ; yet grant they were 
The hatidcrs down, can they ffoiii thence infer 
A right t’ interpret ? Or would they alone, 

Who brought the present, claim it for their own ? 

Di'odcn. 

Ha'ndfast. n. s. [hand and fast.] Hold; 
custody. Obsolete. 

If that shepherd be not in hamlfast, let Itim fly. 

Shukeip. 

Ha'ndful. w. 8. [hand and /?///.] 

1. As much as the hand can gripe or con- 
tain. 

I saw a country gentleman at the side of Rosa- 
mond’s I ond, pulling a handjul of Ucits out of his 
pocket, and gatliering the ducks about him. 

I Addison. 

2. A palm ; a hand's breadth ; four indies. 

Take one vessel of silver and another of wood, 
each full of watci, and knap the tongs together 
about an handful from the bottom, and the sound 
will he more resounding from the vessel of silver 
than that of wood. Bacon. 

'I’lic pcftc(‘ful scabbard where it dwelt. 

The rancour of its edge liad felt ; 

For of the lower end two hatulfuL 

It had devour’d, it was so manful. Hudibras. 

3. A small number or quantity. 

He could not, with such a handful of men, and 
without cannon, propose reasonably to fight a 
battle. CLuicndon. 

4. As mudi as can be done. 

JMng in possession of the towm, they had their 
handful to deft'iid tlieniselves from firing, haleif^h. 

H a'nd-g ALLOT, w.o. A slow and easy 
gallop, in which the hand presses the 
bridle to hinder increase of speed. 

()\id, with all his sweetness, has as little varii*- 
ty of numbers and sounds as be: be is always 
upon a hund-frallop, and his verse runs upon car- 
jat ground. Drqden. 

n AN d-gdn. n. s. A gun wielded by the 
hand. 

Guns have names given them, some from ‘^cr- 
iK'nts or ravtmous birds, as culverincs or colu- 
briucs ; others in other respacts, as cannons, de- 
niicdunon.s, hand-guw, anti muskets. Canuh n. 

Ha'n 1)1 ( RAFT. 71. s. [hand and craft.] 

1. Manual occupation ; work performed by 
the hand. 

Particular members of convents liavc excellent 
nicchanicnl geniuses, and divert themselves with 
painting, sculpture, architecture, gardening, nnd 
several kinds of handicrafts. Addison. 

2. A man who lives by manual labour. 

The cov’nants thou shall teach by candle-light, 

j When pufiing smiths, and cv’rv painful trade 

I Of handwrajts, in peaceful becf.s arc laid. Druden. 

\ The nurseries for children of ordinary geutle- 

j men and hamlicrajts arc nianagetl after *th(» s,iiue 
maimer. O ulliver's Tra i els. 

Ha'ndicraftsman. 71. s. [handicraft 
and man.] A manufacturer ; one em- 
ployed in manual occupation. 

O miserable age ! \irtue is not regarded in han- 
dicraftsmen. iShake^. 

He has simply the best wit of any handicrafts- 
man ill Athens. Shaktsp. 

The ]>rincip.il bulk of the vulgar natives arc 
tillers of the ground, free servants, and handi- 
craftsmen ; Bs smiths, masons, and carpenters. 

Bacon. 

The profancncss and ignorance of hundicrafts- 
mm, small traders, scivants, and the like, are 
to a degree very hard to l>e imagined greater.6u’//’t. 

It is the landed man that maintains the mer- 
chant and shopkeeper, and handicraftsmen. Swift. 

Ha'ndily. adv. [from handy.] With skill; 
with dexterity. 

H a' n din ESS. If. s. [from handy.] Readi- 
ness ; dexterity. 
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Ha'ndiwork. n.s. [handy and work.} 
Work of the hand ; product of labour ; 
manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the na- 
tural will of God, which wisheth to the works of 
his own hands, in that they arc his own handtuK*rk, 
all happiness ; although perhaps, for some special 
cause in our own particular, a contrary determi 
nation have seemed more couvcMiient. fiooker. 

As proper men as ever trod upon ncats-leather 
have uone upon my hantiiuwk. Shakttip. 

The heavens declare the ^hiry of God, and the 
firmament sheweth his Aandiuwfc. Psalms. 

I He juirted with the greatest blessing of liiiman 
nature for the handiuxrrk of a tay lor. IJEstrange. 

Ha'n DKERruiEF. w.s. [hand and ker^ 
chief.] A piece of silk or linen used to 
wi[)e the face, or cover the neck. 

She finind her sitting in a chair, in one hand 
lioldiiii: a letter, in the other her handkerchief, 
which had lately drunk up the tears of her eyes. 

Sidnep. 

He was torn to pieces with a hear : this avouches 
the she fiord’s son, who has not only his inno- 
cence, but a handkerchief ami rings of his, that 
Pauliun knows. Shnktsp. 

The Romans did not make use of hawlkcrchufs, 
but of the Idcinia or border of the gaMueut, to 
wipe their face. ArhiUhnot 

To Ha'ndle. v.a. [handelen, Diit. from 
hand.] 

1 . I’o touch ; to feci with the hand. 

'Hie bodies which we daily handle make us per- 
ceive, lliat whilst they rcruaiii between them, ihey 
hinder the apjiruach of the part of our hands lh.it 
press them. i. ’ckc. 

2. To manage ; to wield. 

That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper. 

Shakisp. 

3. To make familiar to the hand by fre- 
quent touching. 

An incurable shyness is the general vice of the 
Irish horses, and is hardly ever seen in F'ander^, 
lu’causu the hardness of the winters foices tin 
breeders there to house and handle their colts six 
monllik e\ery year. Temple. 

4*. To treat ; to mention in writing or talk. 

He leit nothing fitting for the purpose 
Ibiloucli’d, or sligliilv handled in discourse. Shah. 

Hei c\ev, her hair, her cheek, her gait, hervolie, 
'Ihou haudk.st in thy discourse. Shuki^p. 

Leaving to llie miliior the exact handliui^ of 
e'verv particular, and labouring to follow the rules 
of ahriclgiuent. it Miic. 

Of a number of other like instances wc shall 
speak more, wlien we handle the commuiiicatii n 
of sounds. Bacon. 

J5y Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatise, for the ex- 
plication of this instrument, the subliltics of it 
aic largely and excellently handled. 

Wilkins's Dadalus. 

In an argiwnent, handled thus briefly, e^ery 
thing cannot be said. Atterburij^ 

5. To deal with ; to practise. 

'Hiey that handle the law know me not. 

J«r. ii. 8. 

0\ To treat well or ill* 

Talbot, my life, royjoy, again return'd ! 

How wert thou handled, being prisoner ? Shakesp. 

They w ere well enough pleased to be rid of an 
enemy that had handled them so ill. Clarendon. 

7. To practise upon ; to transact with. 

Pray you, my lord, give me leave to question ; 
you sliafi see how I'll handle her. Shakesp 

Ha'ndle, n. s. [Jjanble, Sax.] 

1 . That part of any thing by which it is 
held in the hand ; a haft. 

No hand of blood and bone 
Can gripe the sacred handle of «iur sceptre, 

Unless he do profane, steal, or usurp. Shak. 

Fortune turnetli the handle of the bottle, which 
is easy to be taken bold of j and after the belly, 
whicli is hard to grasp. Bacon 
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Therr is nothing hut hath a double ka 7 ulle, or 
It least wc have two hands to apprehend it Taylor. 

A earpenter, that had got the iron work of an 
axe, begf'cd only so much wood as would make a 
handle to it. 1 Eairon^c. 

Of bone the handles of ni^ knives are made, 
Vet no ill taste from thence aH'ects the Made, 

Ui w Imt 1 carve ; nor is there ever left 
Any unsavV^ huut>goust from the haft. Drt^dcn, 
A beam llrere was, on which a heechen nail 
Hung by tire hundlt on a driven nail. Vryden. 

2. That of which use is made. 

ihe^ overturned him in ail liis interests the 
sure but fatal handle of hi.n own good naturc.iSont/t. ‘ 

Ha'ndless. adj, [hand md less. 1 Without 
a hand. 

bpeak, niy Lavinia, what accursed hand 
Hath made tlae handlcssi' Hhakesp 

His mangled iiiYrinidoiis, 

Noseless, handless, hack I and dipt, come to him 
Crying on Hector. Shakisp. 

IIa'ndmaid. n. s. A maid that waits at 
hand. 

liruvr Burgundy, inidouhted hope of France 
bta^, Icttliv nuinhie hundmuid speak to thec..S/mA, 
Slie gave the knight great thanks in little spot ch 
And said she would hi.s handmaid pool remain. 

Fairfa r. 

I will never set politicks against ethicks, t spe- 
cially for that liue ethicks arc hut as u handmaid 
to divinity and religion. Bacon 

Heavn s youngest teamed star 
Hath fix’d her pcdish’d car. 

Her sleeping Lord with handmaid lamp attending, 

Mdton. 

Love led tiicm on , and faith, who knew them 
host 

Ihv hanrlmaids, clad them o’er with purple beams 
And azine wings, that u)) they tkw so diest. 

And sjieak the irutli of thee on gloiious themes 
Bil’orc tiie judge. Mdton. 

Those of iiij family their master sDglit, 

Grown despieaide in my handmaid\ suihl. Sandys. 

viewing nature, nature' i, hand maul, Art, 
JMakes mighty things fiom .small hegiimings great; 

'J hus hslies hrst to shippintrdnl impart, 

I’licir tad l.ic rudder, and their head llie j row. 

Drudi n 

Since he had jihiccd his heart ujmn wisdom, 
health, wealth, \i(tor\ and hoiioui should •dway-- 
wait on her as lier haiuiinaiJs Addhon. 

Ihen (.iiticiMii the muse’s handmaid prov’rl, 

To tircss her charms and make her mure IkIov’jI. 

Pope. 

Ha'n D.M ii.L. n.s. [hand and mil/.] A mill 
moved by the band. 

Oft the dnidging ass is drorn with toil , 

Hetuiniiii; late, anri Joaden Ikwik' wilh gain 
OI bailerM pitch, and handmitts for the grain. 

JJnfdi n. 

Hands oJ/\ A vulgar plirase for keep 
off; forbear. 

'llieyeut a stag into parts , hut as they were 
entering ujion lie dividend, hands oj, suj s the 
lion. L'idraii^c. 

Ha'ndsails. n. s. Sails managed by the 

haiul. 

The seanu'Ti will neither stand to (heir handsails, 
nor suifer the pilot to steer, Trmplt . 

Ha'ndsau. n. s. Saw niaiia<^eable by 

the hand. 

My hnckler eut (hroucli and throiigli, aufl my 
gworil )iack’<l 111 - 1 a handsair. ShaU\sp. 

To pert<»iin this w(»rk, it is necc?«arv to he pro- 
vided wilh a stiong knde and a simtll handsau'. 

Moi timer. 
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Thou art joy’s handsel', hcav’ii lies flat in thee, 
Suhject to every mounter's bended knee. Herbert, 

To If a'ndsel. V. a. 


any 


IIa'ndskl. w. s. [hansel a first gift, Dut.] 
11, e first act of using any thing ; the 
first act of sale. It is now not used, ex- 
cept in the dialect of trade. 

'i hr apostles term it the pledge of our inheri- 
tance, and the handsel or earnest of that which is 
to come. Hooker, 


To use or do 

thing the first time. 

In timorous dec'r he handsels his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 

Cflwlc 

I’d show you 

Il»w easy *tis to die, by iny example. 

And handsel fate beforo you. Driidcn 

IIA'NDSOME. adj. [handsaem, Dut, rea 
dy, dexterous.] 

J . Kearly ; gainly ; convenient. 

Foi a thief it is so handsome, as it may serin it 
w'as first invented for him. Spenser. 

2. Beautiful witli dignity; graceful. 

A great man eiitcird by foice into a pimsaiit’' 
house, and, finding Ins wife very handsome, tnin- 
eil the good man out «>! his dwelling. Addison, 

3. Elegant; graceful. 

That easiness and handsome address in wrilinL' is 
hardest to be attained by persona hied in ameane 
way. Felton 

4. Ample ; liberal : as, a handsome fortune, 

5. (icncrous ; noble; as, a handsome action 
To !I a'n dsomk. V. a. [from the adjective.] 

1^0 render elegant or neat. 

Him all lepute 

For Ills device in handsominfi a suit 
To judge of lace he hath tlie best conceit. Dunne. 

Ha ndsomely, adv. [from handsomt .] 

J . Conveniently ; dexterou-sly. 

Umler it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage 
that coinelh hanJsonuln m Ins way. Spinser, 

' Wlien (lie kind nyinph, (hanging her faultless 
shape. 

Becomes unhaiulsoine, handsomctu to ’scape. 

Wulkr 

2, Beautifully ; gracefully, 
i. Elegantly ; neatly. 

A c^irpentcr. after he hath saw’n down u tree, 
hath v^rought it handsomt h/, and made a vessel 
th(*ieof. Wisdom, 

k I.ibcrally ; generou.sly. 

I am lindingout a convenient place for an alms 
house, yvhich I intdul to endow very hundstmiclq 
1(1 a do/eii superannuated hushaiidmen. 

Adthson. 

Ha'n iLSOMKNT.s.s. 71. s. [from handsome. 
Beauty ; grace ; clc<xance. 

Aecompaiiv iiu her moinning gurmeiits with a 
dolelol counienaiice, yc I m itlier fi^rgetlmg luind- 
souunesb in her iiKnirnine garments, nor sweetness 
in her doleful ( (unitenauce. Suintii. 

T<ji hand'-ooumW s.dw, it were good you liang 
llie uppt I ^lass ujniii a n.ul. hoeon. 

hidc/lh-., cht an //um/ie/zn /rf54 doth heart hr hell. 

JUthiil. 

IVi-oiis (<f the faiier S(‘X like that /z/(m/s»zw( rt(\s.v 
fni which lliey laid theiusdws In he the iiujst 
liked. ‘ BopU. 

H A N i)\ U K. w. s. [hand and riVr.] A vice 
to boKl small work in. Mojion. 

flA NDw urn Nti. n.s. [hand and ivrit- 
/wg.] A cast oi form of writing pecu- 
liar to each band, 

Thai you heat me at (he mart, I have your hand 
to show ; 

If the skin wcTc parchment, and the. blows you 
gaye me ink, 

Your own hunduritinf!; would tell you what 1 
think. ^ ShuKesp 

J o no other ediisc than the wise providence of 
God can he refcricd tlic diversity of handmntinfrs 

Cockimi n. 

Ha'ndy. adj. [from hand.] 

I . Executed or performed by tlie liand. 

'Jhey well* but few, yet thc^ would easily 
overthrow the great numbers of them, if ever 
tlmy came to handy blows. hnollts. \ 
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' Both parties now were drawn so close, 

Almost to come to handy blows. Hudibfas. 

2. Ready ; dexterous ; skilful. 

She stript the stalks of all their leaves ; tlw best 
She cull’d, and them with handy care she drest. 

riM Dryden. 

Ihc* servants wash the platter, scour the plate; 
And each is handy in his way. Drydtn. 

li. Convenient ; ready to the hand. 

'The stiike-hlock is a plane shorter than the 
juiiitt*r, and is mo\c handy tliaii the Jong jointer. 

Moxon. 

Ha'ndydandy. n.s. A play in which 
children cliange hands and places. 

See how \oiid justice rails upon yoiid simple 
thief! JIaik 111 tliiiie lar: change places; and, 
hnndydundy, which is the justice, wiiicli is the 

Shakesp. 

Neitlicr cross and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are (piite so ancient as handydandy. 

Arbulhmrt and Pope. 
To HANG. V. a. preter. and part. pass. 
handed or hung, anciently hong. 
[jjanjan, Sax.] 

1. I’o sii.sjiend ; to fasten in such a manner 
as to be sn.stained, not below, but above. 

Mraiigely visited people lie cures , 
//uM'img a iM.ldtn ^tam[) about thcii necks ; 

But on with lu'ly players, Shakesp 

Hi" ,’rcMt aioiy is utlnly ruined, he liiriiself 
slain ill it, and liis head and right haiid cut oflT, 
and fninir up ht foie Jerusalem. South. 

2. To place without any solid support. 

Tliou all things hast of notliiiiir made, 

'^1 hat hunpst the solid earth in fleeting air, 

\ cin’d yvith clcai springs, whicli amhient seas re- 
pair. Sandy*. 

. To ehoak and kill by siispcntling by the 
iu‘ck, so as that the ligature intercepts 
tlie breath and circulation. 

He hath commi"si(»ii lioni thy wife and me 
'I ) litnio Coidcha in the prison. Shakesp. 

Mijzposes Jiunian soul and reason • 

I his aiiimal s below connnilting treason ; 

Shall he he/iawg’d, who never (onid rebel ^ 

1 hat’s a jirefernient for Achilophel. Dryden. 

. To display ; to sliow aloft. 

'This nnhuky mole mish d several coxcombs, 
and, hh( the /za/igozg out of f.d"r eolonrs, made 
some ot them conyiise with Itosalindu in what 
tluy thought (lie spirit of Jier paily. Addison. 

o. To let fall below the proper situation ; 
to (i( dine. 

Theie is a wicked man that /nmgt/// down his 
lu'iid sadly ; hut inwardly he is full of deceit. 

I'.reles xix. 26. 

'I he hi.iutii s of this place should mourn ; 

’^I’h’ immoital Iniits and llow’rs at my return 
Should lion.' ‘lair vvitherd head; for sure iny 
hre.ist 

Is now more p(/is’noin. Dryden. 

ro^e Is hagiaiil, hut it fades in time ; 

'\ he violet s^\let, Imt (piiekly past the puine ; 

\\ bill lilies their licads, and soon decay ; 

And whiter snow in minutes melts away. Dryden, 

’I he I Ik eifiil birds no longer sing ; 

J’..( h ilrops his head, and /laiigs his wing. Prurr. 

. 'id fix in such a manner as in some di- 
rections to be moveable. 

'I he gatis and the chambers they renew'cd, and 
liiiio^id do(j|s u[)on them. 1 Mae. iv. .^7. 

, Id cover or charge by any thing sus- 
pended. 

i/r/rtg be the heav’ns with black, yield day to 
night * Shakesp. 

The pavement ever foul with human gore ; 

Heads and llieir luungled members hung the door. 

Dryden. 

, To furnish with ornaments or draperies 
fastened to the wall. 

Musick is better in cliaiubcrs wainscoltcd than 
hanged. Bacon. 
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If e'er my pfoui father for my take 
Pid grateful olftiiigt on thy altw make, 

Or I mcrei»8*d them with my tyivan toils* 

And hang thy holy roofs with savage spoils, 

Clive me to scatter these. pryden. 

Sir Roger has hung several parts of his bouse 
with the trophies of bis labours. Addiion, 

To HANO. V. n. 

1 . Td^be suspended; to be supported 
above, not below. 

Over it a fair portcullis hun^, 

Which to the gate directly did incline. 

With comely compass ana couipacture strong. 

2. To depend; to fall loosely on the lower 
part; to dangle. 

Upon her shoulders wings she wears, 

Like hanging sleeves, lin’d tlirough with ears. 

Hudibrai, 

If gaming does an aged sire entice, 

Then niy >oung master swiftly learns the vice, 

And shakes in iuinging sleeves the little box and 
dice. Drydtn. 

3. To bend forward. 

By hanging is only meant a posture of bending 
forwaid t<i strike the enemy. AddLion. 

4. To float; to play. 

And fall these sayings from that gentle tonene, 
Where* civil speech and soft juTSuasmn hungt^h ior. 

5. To be supported by something raised 
above the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may he said to 
ha 7 ig , as we call hnnginu; gardens such us aie 
planted on the top of the lunise Addn^on. 

0. To rest upon by embracing. 

She hung about luy neck, and kiss on kiss 
bln vied. Shithtsp. 

'L)-dav might I, hanging on Hotspur’s neck, 
Ha\e talk (1 of Monmouth s eiavc. Shahsp. 

Fiiistina is describeil in tne form o^a lady sit- 
ting upon a h('d, and two little infants hanging 
about lier neck. Pcacham. 

7. To hover ; to impend. 

TI( hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry lilessinp hang about his throne, 

I'hat speak him full of ginte. Shakesp. 

Odious names of distinction, which hud slept 
while the ditad of popery hung over us, were re- 
vived. Aiterburif, 

8. To be loosely joined. 

Whither go you ^ 

— 'i’o see your wile . is she at home ? 

—Ay, au^ as idle as she may hang together. Shah. 

0. To drag ; to be incommodiously joined. 

In my Lucia’s uhsence 

Life hangs upon me, and becomes a burden, Addut. 

1 0. To be compact or united : with toge- 
ther. 

In the common cause we arc all of a piece ; we 
hano together'. Drydcn. 

Youi device hangs s'ery wdl together; but is it 
not liable to exceptions'' Addison. 

11. To adlicrc^ unwcicomely or incommo- 
diously. 

A cheerful temper shines out in all her conver- 
sation, and dissipates tlmse apprehensions which 
hang on the timorous or the modest, when ad- 
mitted to her presence. Addismi. 

^ Shining landskips, glided triumphs, and beau- 
tiful faces, disperse that gloominess which is apt 
to hang upon the niiud in those dark disconsolate 
seasons* Addison. 

12. To rest; to reside. 

Sleep slmil neither night nor day 
ffon^ upon his penthouse lid. Shakesp. 

13. To be in suspense ; to be in a state of 
uncertainty. 

'J’hy life shall hang in doubt before thee, and 
thou shall fear day and night, and slmlt have none 
assurance of liiy life. Dent. 

14. To be defayed ; to linger. 

A noble stroke he lltied high, 

Which hung not, hut so swift with tempest fell 
On the proud crest of Satan. MUton. 
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Slie thrice essay’d to speak : her accents hung, 
And fault’ring dy’d unfinish’d on her tongue. 

Vryden. 

15. To be dependent on. 

Oh, how wretched 

Is tliat poor man that hang^ on princes' favours ! 

Shakesp. 

Great queen ! whose name strikes haughty oio- 
narchs pale, 

On whose just sceptre hangs Europa's scale. Prior. 

16 * To be fixed or suspended with atten- 
tion. 

Though wond'ring senates hung on all he spoke, 
The duo must hail him master oithe joke. Pope. 

17. To have a steep declivity. 

Sussex marl shews itself on the middle of the 
sides of hanging grounds. 

18. To be executed by the halter. 

The court forsakes him, and sir Balaam ha^s. 

Pope. 

19 . To decline ; to tend down. 

His neck obliquely o’er hii shoulders hung, 
Press’d with the wdght of sleep that tames the 
strong. PiyffC. 

Ha'ngkr. n, s, [from haog.] That by 
which any thing hangs; as, the pot 
hangers, 

TIa'n(;er. If. s, [from hang,'\ A short 
broad sword. 

Ha'nger-on. n. s, [from hang.'] A 
dependent; one who eats and drinks 
without payment. 

If tlie wile or childieii were absent, their roonift 
were *iu|tplied by the umhne, or /(iin£;ers-r>n. Jiroivn. 

'lh«’\ Jill excused tlu*mselve% save two, wlndi 
two he reckoned his friends, and nil the rest 
ha ugt I t, on. IS iM i a ugL . 

lie is a perpelual hanger-on, yet nobody knows 
how to be without Inni Swift 

IIa'nging. n. .V. [from hang,] 

1. Drapery hung or fahlened against the 
walls of rooms by w^ay of ornament. 

Like rich hangings in an homely house, 

So was Ins will in his old feeble body. ShaUesp, 

Jh'ing informed that bis breakfast xvas ready, 
lie drew towards the door, where the hangniirs 
wcie held up. Clartndim. 

Now purple hangings cloath the pidace walls. 
And sumptuous leasts arc made in splendifl htills. 

i>i uden 

Lucas Van Leyden has infected all Europe with 
his designs for tapestry, which, by the ignorant, 
are called nriciciit hangings, l)rydtn. 

Rome oft has hearrfn eioss haranening, 

With prompiiiig priest behind the hanging. Prior. 

2, Any thing that hangs to anotlicr. Not 
in use. 

A storm, or robbery, call it wliat you will, 

Shook dow'ii my ineilow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. 'Shakcs}i. 

Ha'nging. participial adj, [from /tcrfig.] 

1. Foreboding death by the halter. 

Surely, sir, a good fax our you have; hut that 
you have a hanging btok. Shake',}). 

V\ hat -.Lthiops lips he has ’ 

How full a snout, and what u hanging face' h nd. 

2. Requiring to be punished by the halter ; 
a hanging matter. 

Ha'ngman. It. s, [hang and man,] 

I, The publick executioner. 

'i kis monster sat like a hangtnan upon a pair of 
gallows; ill his right Imnd he was nainted holding 
a crown of laurel, and in bis left hand a purse of 
money. Sidney. 

Who makes that noi^e there ^ who are you ? 
—Your friend, sir, the hangman : you must be so 
good, sir, to rise, and he put to death. Shakvsp. 

Alen do not stand 

In so ill case, that God hath with his hand 
Sign’d kings blank ebarters to kill whom they hate ; 
Nor are they vicars, but hangmai to fate Donne. 

I never knew a criiick, who made it his busi- 
ness to lash the faults of oilier writers, that was not 
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guilty of greater himself; as the hangman is gene- 
rally a worse malefactor than tlie criminal that 
suners by his hand. ^ Addison. 

2. A term of reproach, either serious or 
ludicrous. 

One cried, God bless us ! and Amen ! the otlier ; 
As they had seen me with these /lungmauMiunds: 
Listening their fear, I could not say Amen, 

When they did say God bless us. ^ Shakesp. 

He hatti twice nr thrice cut Cupid’<> bowsljtng, 
and the little hangman dare not shoot at him. 

Shaketp. 

Hank. n,8. [hank, Islandick, a chain or 
coil of rope.] 

1. A skein of thread. 

2. A tye; a check; an influence. A 
low word. 

Do Wf think we hax'e the hank that some gal- 
lants have on their trusting merchants, that, upon 
peril of losing all former scores, he must still go 
on to supjily ■* Decay of Piety. 

To Ha'nkrh. V, It. [hankiren, Dut.) "i'o 
long importunately ; to have an inces- 
sant wish : it has commonly aftet before 
the thing desired. It is scarcely used but 
in familiar language. 

And now the saints bigan their le'gn, 

Fot whith lh’ had yearn’d so long in \din. 

And felt such how el luuiknvtgs, 

lo see an ciupiic all of kinps. JJuilihras. 

Ani-.iig women and ehildien, care is to betaken 
that lliey get not a hankering aftei these .pitr^ling 
ostr()loj,>ers and fi»rtune-tcllcrs. IS iAUangc, 

Ibeshepheid would be a inertlmut, and the 
merchant hanhtrs after something t be. J ' h strange. 
Do’st thou not h a nk( r i\f\< r a '^renlei bbtrfy in 
► somethings? If not, theie’s no better silo i>f a 
good rcsolmion. ^ Cahniw. 

'I’hc wife is an old eofpietle, Ibat is alw.i\!i 
hankering after the diversions ot the town Addison. 

The republuk that fell under the subiection of 
the duke of Florence, still retetins many lianhiings 
after its ancient liberty. Addison. 

Han't, for has not, or have not, 

'1 bat r(*giibb her of ymr’s makes a pretty wo- 
man's heart ake * you han't that simper about the 
mouth for nothing Addison. 

II.AP. 71. s. [anhap, in NVelsh, is misfor- 
tune.] 

1. Chance; fortune. 

\\ hether ail it were, or heedless hap, 

As thr ueh the llow’rimz forest rash she tied, 

Jn her nidc haiis sweet flowers themselves did lap. 
And thniiishing fresh leaxes and bluhsums did en- 
wtap. Spensii', 

2. That wliich happens by chance or for- 
tune. 

Curst be good haps, and curst be they that build 
Their tiopes on hups, and do not make despair 
Fur all diese certain blows the surest shield. 6i<inei/. 

To have ejected whatsoever that church di.th 
make account of, withuul any oihcr crime than 
that it bath been the hap thereof to be used by the 
clmrcli of Rome, and not to be commanded in the 
word ot (jod, might haply have pleaaed some few 
men, w ho, having beaaii such a course themseivc's, 
must be glad to see tlieir example followed. 

Ho>iker. 

Things rasnal do vary, and that which a man 
doth but cliaiice to think well of cannot still have 
t lie like /mp. Hooler. 

SoJyraan commended them for their valour in 
their evil haps, more than the victory of otln is 
got by gocid icirtuiie, JKnollis. 

A fox hud the hap to fall into the walk of a lion. 

i.7 stiange. 

3. A ccident ; casual event ; misfortune. 

Nor feared she among the bands to stray 
Of armed men' for often had she seen 
The tragick end of many a hloorly frnx 
Her life bad full of /m/ivancl hazards her ,i. F au fax. 
Hap-HAZAHD. w. s. Chance; accident: 
perhaps originally hap hazardc. 

The formcrof these is the most sure and infalliabit* 
way : but so hard that all shun it, and had r.itln r 
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walk a!i men do in the dark* bv hap-hazard, tlian 
tread so and intricate maies lor knowledge’ 
sake. Jhokci. 

We live at hap^hazardf and without any insight 
into causes and elFects. L'llttranfiC, 

We lake our principles at hap-hazard upon trust, 
and then believe a whole system, Ujiuii a presuinp 
lion that they are true. Locke. 

To Hap. v. //. [from the noun.] 

1. To happen; to have the casual conse- 
quence. 

It will hr too late to gather ships or soldiers, 
w'ldcli imy need to he presently employed, and 
whose w.int iitaj^ hap to hazard u kiiigdoiii. bpemer. 

2. To conic by chance ; to befall casually. 

Kuii ^ou to the citadel, 

A ml tel) mv ior<i ami l.idy wiiat hath hop'd. Shnk 
In (Irstruclions liN dtloge, the remnant wliieh 
hap to be reservt‘d aio iLmjniMt peo])lo. liucon. 

IIa'ply. adi\ [from //a/y.] 

1. Perhaps; ])eradveinure ; it may be. 

Tliis love of iheirs m_\srlt have sten, 

Haply whcutliey have jiidgM me fast asleep. .S/m/c. 
'1 o warn 

IN, haphf too secuie, of our discha’-ge 
1 rom I eirnlty, because from denlh leleus’d 
SomedaNS. Mdlen 

'ilieii fiaply set your brcH&t remains untoiirhVi, 
'J’liough that seems strange. Jioiu. 

Lyt us mjw see what omchisions may be f >ii)id 
for instrucliuii of any »)thcr state, ili.it may haply 
labour under the like circumstances. Su'ifi. 

2. By chance : by accident. 

lA*vidthdn, which God of all his wotks 
Treated hugest, that swim the orcaii stream, 

Him haply siumb’rinc <»u the Norway foam, 

TlJc pilot of some small night-foumlei’d •ikill* 
Deeming some island oft, as seaimu ttlJ, 

Who fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Woors by his side. Milton. 

Hapless, adf, [from /tap.] Unhappy; 
unfortunate; luckless; unlucky. 

’ Hapless ACgcon, whom the fates ha^e mark’d 
To bear th’ extremity of dire mishap ' 6liake^p. 

Here hapUss Icarus had found his part, 

Had not the father's grief restrain’d his art. Dtyd 
Did his hapless passion equal inhie, 

I would refuse the bliss. Smith. 

To IIa'ppen. i’. n. [from /tap.] 

1 . To fall out ; to chance ; to come to pass. 

Bring forth your strong reasons, and shosv us 
what shall happen. hamh 

Say not i iiave sinned, and what h.irni hath 
happhitd unto me. HccUs. v. 1. 

IF It so fall out that thou art miserable for evei, 
thou hast no reason to be siirnri/ed, asif some un- 
expected thing had happeiu a to thee. TiUotson. 

2. To light ; to fall by chance. 

] hove happened on some other accounts relating 
to mortalities. (Iraunt 

Ha'ppily. adv. [from /tappp.] 

1 . f ortunately ; luckily ; successfully. 

1 come to wive it wealthily in Padua ; 

If we.iliiidy, then /u//)ffi/v in Padua. Shaktsp. 

Preferr’d by conquest, /uipptfif O'crthlOwii, 

Frtlliiig they rise to tie with us made one. Walhr, 
Neitiier is it so trivial an undertaking to make a 
tragedy end happily ; tor 'tis more didicuit to save 
than k'lli. Dryden. 

2. Addresefully ; gracefully; without la- 
bour. 

Form’d by thy converse, happily to steer 
From grave to gay, from lively to severe. Pope. 

3. I n a state of felicity ; as, he lives /itippily. 

1 . By chance; peradventure. In this 

Ben.se happily is written erroneously for 
haphf. 

One thing more I shall wisli you to desire of 
them, who happily may peruse these two treatises. 

Vigoy, 

Ha ppiNF.ss. 71. s. [from happy.] 

1. Ft'licity : state in which the desires are 
satisfied. 
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Happiness is that estate whereby we attain, so far 
as possibly may be attained, the full possession of 
that which simply for itself is to be desired, and 
cimtaineth in it ofter an eminent sort the conten- 
tution of our desjres, the highest degree of all our 
pel fection. Hooker. 

Oh ’ hajypiness of sweet retir’d content. 

To be at once secure and innocent. Denham. 

Philosophers dilfer about the chief good or hajp- 
pinfss of man. Temple. 

The various and contrary choices that men make 
in the world, argue that the same thing is not good 
to every man alike: this variety of pursuits shews, 
that every one diies not place his happiness in the 
same thing. Locke. 

2. (iooil luck; good fortune. 

3. Fortuitous elegance ; unstudied grace. 

(’crluin grac«‘H and happimsses, peculiar to every 
laiipua}»e, give life and energy Ibc* twiids. Dcnh. 

S line be.nitifH yet no | lecepts cmi dtclare : 

Fur theie’s a /in/i/umw as well as caie. Pope. 

Form’ll bvsome rule that iruides but not constrains, 
And Finish’d more through happints.s than pains. 

P‘pc. 

IJa'pfy. adj. [from hajff as hich?/ tor 
/uc/c.] 

1. In a state of felicity; in a state where 
the desire is sati.«fiod. 

At other end i’tan did Strcplion lend 
Her hajipu makiiq hand. Sidney 

Am 1 happy in thy news ^ 

—If to have done tlie thing von gave in cliargc 
Bepet voiir happiness, be happy then; 

For it IS done. Shaktsp. 

’Frutb and jieace, and love, shall ever shine 
About the supicine tbroiu* 

Of I ill), F whose happy making sight alone, 

Our hei,v’ulv guided soul shall elinib. Milton 

1 hough the presence of irnaginar> good cannot 
make us happy, the absence of it inny iiiaki' us 
miserable Addison. 

2. Lucky ; .successful ; fortunale. 

rii 3 mists have been more happy in finding expe- 
riineuts than the causes of (hem. Boylt. 

Vet in this agony his fancy wrought. 

And fear supply ’d him with tliis happy thought. 

ihyden, 

3. Addressful ; ready. 

One gentleman is happy at a reply, and another 
excels in a re)oiiKler. Swijt. 

H A'guRTON. n. s. A coat of mail. Spc7is. 
Hara ngue, n.s. [haratts:t((\ Fr. 'J’he 

original of the French word is much 
questioned : Me7ias:c thinks it a corrup- 
tion of htarinfr^ English; Jutiins \um- 
gines it to be dheours au ranfc, to a circle, 
which the Italian omwgo seems to favour. 
Perhaps it may be from orare, or oratio- 
nare, ot'af toner, oraner, aranfj^er, haran- 
gi/er,] A speech ; a popular oration. 

(inis -headed mcn,and grave, with warriors mix’d, 
Asseiulde, and nar'nigtic.s luc bcaid, but soon 
In ‘f cnous o[)posit)on. ISIitton. 

]\othing can better improve puliticul srlmol- 
ln»\s than the art of making plausible or iuijdau- 
slblc haiangiies, against the very opinion for which 
tliev repolve to dvteiiniiie. ^ Sn if t. 

Many preachers neglect method in llieir ha- 
rangues. Waits 

To Hara ngue, r. n. [liaranfpier, Fr.] 
To make a speech ; to pronounce an 
oration. 

To IIara'ngue. V. a. To address by an 
oration ; as, he harangued the troops. 

H vra'nguer. n, «. [from harangiie.] An 
orator ; a publick speaker : generally 
with some mixture of contempt. 

To Ha'rass. V. a. [harasser, Fr. from 
harasse a heavy buckler, according to Du 
Cange,] To weary ; to fatigue ; to tire 
with labour and uneasiness. 
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Thesr troops came to the army but the day ba» 
fore, harassed with a long and wearisome march. 

Boren. 

Our walls are thinly maun’d, our best men slain ; 
The rest, au heartless number, spent with watching, 
And harass'd out with duty. Dryden. 

Nature oppress’d, and harau'd out with care, 
Sinks down to rest. Jitddison. 

Out increases the force of the 
IIa'rass. 71. tf, [from the verb.] Waste ; 
disturbance. 

The men of Judah, to prevent 
Tlie harass of their land, beset me round. Milton. 

Ha'rbinger. n. s. [herberger, Dut. one 
who goes to provide lot^ings or an 
harbour for those that follow.] A fore- 
runner; a precursor. 

Make all our trum]>ets speak, give (hem all breath, 
Those ultxm’rous harbingers of blood and death. 

Shakesp. 

I’ll be myielf the harhingir, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach. Shah, 
Sin, and her sifiadow deatli, and misery. 

Death’s haildii'tr. Milton. 

And now of love they treat, Till th’ evening star, 
liove’s /no /iiwgri’, appear’d. Milton. 

Before him a great propliet, to proclaim 
His coming, is sent harbinger, who all 
Invites. Milton. 

As Ormond’s harhins^er to you they run ; 

For Veinis is the piomise of the Sun* Dryden. 

HA'RBOFR. 71. s. [hirberge, Fr. herbeig, 
Dut. albiTgo, I tab] 

1. A lodging ; a place of entertainment. 

For harbour at a tbmn.uiul doors they knock’d ; 

Not one of all the liumstind but was luck'd. iJryd. 
Doubly ems’d 

Be all those easy fools wdio give it harbour. Pone, 

2. A port or liaven for sliipping. 

Three of your uigosies 

Are rielily come to haihoar siidtlcnly. Shakt'p. 

They leave the mouths of I’o, 

That all the bordeis of the town o’erflow , 

And spreading round in one contiiin’il lake, 

A spacious hospitable harbour mak<*. Addison. 

3. An asylum ; a shelter ; a place of shel- 
ter and security. 

To Ha'rbour. r. ti. [from the noun.] 
I'o receive entertainment ; to sojourn ; 

; to take shelter. 

This night let’s harhimr licrc in York. Hhakexp. 
They are sent by me, 

That tbe 3 ' should haihour when their lord w’ould 
be. Hhakisp. 

Southwards they bent tin ir (light. 

And harbour d in a hollow rock at night : 

Nf xt morn they rose, and set up t very sail ; 

The wind was lair, but blew a nnickrel gale. Dryd. 

lx*t me be grateful , but let (.ir from me 
Be fawning eiinge, and false dissembling look, 
An(l servile flattery, that harhouis oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. • Philips. 

To Ha'rbour. v. a, 

1. To entertain ; to permit to re>iide. 

My lady bitls me tell you, that thougli slic har- 
bours you ashci uncle, she’s nothing allied to yimr 
disorflers. Shakesp. 

Knaves 1 know, wliirh in this plainness 
Harbour mure craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty silky ducking observants Shakesjt. 

Let not your gentle breast harbour cue thought 
or outrage from the king. Itowe 

Wc owe this old house the same kind of grati- 
tude that wc do to an old friend who harbours us 
in hi.s declining condition, nay evtn in his last 
extremities. P(*p^ 

How people, so greatly warmed with a sense of 
liberty, should he capable of harbouring such weak 
superstition; and that so much Inavery and so 
much folly can inhabit the same breasts. Popt. 

2. To shelter ; to secure. 

Harbour yourself this night in this castle this 
country is very dangerous for niurthcring thieves 
I to trust a sleeping ufe among them. Sidney. 
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HA’BBOnRAGB. ». t. [herbergage, Fr. 
from harbour.'] Shelter; entertain- 
ment* 

Let in us, your king, whose labour d spiritSj 
Forcweuried in this action of swift speed, 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shahex]), 

H a'rbou RER. n. s. [from harbow .] One 
that entertains another. 

Ha'RBourless. adj. [from harbour: 
Wanting harbour ; being without lodg- 
ing ; without shelter. 

HaRBIIOUgii for harbour > Spenser, 

HARD. adj. [)?eajnb, Sax. hard, Diit.] 

1. Firm ; resisting penetration or separa- 
tion ; not soft ; not easy to be pierced 
or broken. 

Repose you there, while I U> the hard house, 
l\Ioie hard than is tlu* stone whereof ’tis rais’d ; 

W hi( li i veil but now, demanding after you, 
Dliuc'! me to come in. Shahesp, 

2. Difficult; not easy to the intellect. 

Some diseases, wtien thc> are easy to be enred, 
aie hard to be known. Sidnru. 

7’hc hard causes they t)roufrl»t unto INFoses ; but 
cvciy small matter tlu y judged tliciiihcl ves.^ 

KkhIux. 

When hard word'., jealousies, and feais. 

Set folks ti^gctlier h\ ‘the < ais. Ifiidihras 

’ Tis hai'il to sriv il' ( \\ nieiie were mov’d 
More Ky his prny’r, whom she so deaily lov'd, 
Ornioie with tury tir’d. Dradin. 

As (or the haid words, which I was ohliL'cd to 
use, they me eilher ti rms of art, or such as 1 
s.ui>slJluled III jilacc of others tii.il weie too low. 

AibulJnwl. 

3. Difficult of acconipli&hnient; full of^ 
difficulties. 


Is any ihiiig too hard for tlic Lord ^ 

I’oSbCSS 


Genevs. 


As lords a spacious world, t’ our native licax’n 

Little inh riot hy my lulvcnlurc hard 

With peiil irreat at liiev’d. Milton. 

Long is tin* way 

And hard, that out of la 11 leads up to light 
Out jiiisoii strong. MUton 

He now discern’d he was wholly to he on the 
dtfensive, and that was like to be a \ery haid 
jjart loo (lareu Ion. 

Neivous and tendinous jiarts have wuise syiuji- 
touib, and aie harder of cuic, than llesliy ones 

Tr/Ac/ima. 

'llie love and pious duty wliich you pay 
Have pass’d the [teriJs of so haul a way. Dryden. 

4, Painful ; dibtreshful ; laborious action j 
or suflcring. 

Ruehad tiavailed, and she Itad haul labour. j 

Oencbis. 

M oicestei’s hoise came but to-day ; 

Aiid now tlieir pride and mettle is asleep, 

'1 lull touiaLC with haul labour tame ami dull, 

'i lut not a hoise is half of himself. Shakc^). 

Continual hard duty, with little fighting, lessen- 
ttl and diminished his army. Clartndon. 

\\ hmi S<*hastian weeps, his tears 
Come aardei than his bhu)d. Dryden. 

A man ohlmed to hard labour is not redueed to 
the neiessily of having twice as much victuals as 
one undei no necessity to work, Cheynt. 

5. Cruel; oppressive; rigorous; as, a 
hard heart. 

The hartiuin of Julius lU, mav be accounted a 
very hard one. Urowns Krr. 

\V horn .St arce my sheep, and scarce my paniful 
]>l(mgh, 

'J he net dful aids of human life allow ; 

So wtetched is thy son, so haid a mother thou. 

Dry den. 

If you thought that hard upon you, wc would 
not refuse vou half your time, Drydcn. 

A loss of one third of their estates will be a very 
hard case upon a great number of jyeople. Locke. 

No people live with rio’e case and prosperity 


ful J 
u. ) 
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than the subjects of little commonwealths ; ns, on 
the contrary, there are none who suffer more 
under the grievances of a hard govenimciit than 
the subjects of little princinalities. Addisot,. 

To find a bill that may uring punishment upon 
the innocent, will appear very hard. Swift. 

0. Sour ; rough ; severe. 

What, have you given him any hard words of 
late ? Shiikcsf). 

Rougli ungovernable passions hurry men i)n to 
say or do vciy hard or offensive things. Atterbury. 
7. Unfavourable; unkind. 

As thou lov’st me, do him not that wronc, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth. Shakfxp 

Absalom and Achitophcl he thinks is u little 
hard on his fanatick patrons. Drydni. 

Some hard rumours have been transniitttd fiorn 
t’otlier side the water, and rumours of the severest 
kind. Swift. 

d. Insensible; inflexible. 

If I by chance succeed 
In what I write, and that’s a chance indeed, 

Know I am not so stupid, or so hard. 

Not to feel praise, or fame's deserv'd reward. 

Drydcn. 

9. Unhappy; vexatious. ' 

If is u very haid nmility upon onr soil or cliumle, 
that so excellent <i fruit, which prtispers among nil 
our iieiglibourM, will not grow here. Tr/aplc. 

10. Vehement; keen; severe; tis,&hard 
Winter ; hui'd weather. 

11. UnreH‘«onable ; unjust. 

It IS a little hard, that ni an affair of the last 
nmseijmnce to tlie vtry being of the clergy, this 
whole reverend body sliouhl be the Si.ie persons 
not coiivulted. Saift. 

it is tlu /lun/evt case in the world, (hat Steele 
should take up tlu lepmls ol his faction, and j)iit 
them off as additional fears. Sui/t. 

12. Forced ; not easily granted. 

If we allow the first Couple, at the end of one 
liundred yeais, to have h ft ten pair of breeders 
wliicli IS no /lurd supposition; theie would aiist 
from tlii'se, in fifteen huiulrt <1 \eais,a greater nuin- 
hei than the eaith w.is vapuhlc of. ib/mtt 

13. Powerful; forcible. 

'J he stag was too hard for tlie horse, aid tlu' 
hoise flies for snccoui to the man th.ct’s too lard 
for him, aiul rules the one to diath, ami outrighl 
kills tfic otlier. l'l\tiavgt. 

lai-t them consider the vexation the\ are fosi- 
suiiiig up fur themselves, by stnigelmg with u 
J ower which will he always too haul fur them. 

Adduan 

A di^pufant, when he finds that liis ndviTsaiv 
is t<io haul for him, with slyness turns the diC- 
eoursc. iruz/i. 

It. Austere; rough, as liquid?. 

In muking of vinegar, set vesst Is of wine ovei- 
fliainst the noon s.un, which ealletii out the more 
oily spirits, ami Icavtlh the spirit more sour and 
haid Bacon. 

lo. Harsh; stiff; constrained. 

(Itliers, serupiiloiislv ti<d to the pracli e of the 
ancients, make llitir figures harder tl.«n even ilu 
marble itsi'lf. Dn>d,,i 

His dnection is hard, his figmes too bold, . ml 
Ills tropes, parlictildily his initaphors, iusufiei ably 
strained. Drydiii. 

IG. Not plentiful ; not pro.spcrons. 

Tlu n are bonfires d» creed ; and, if tlie times 
had not heui haid, luy billet should have hiiiiit 
loo. Drydcn. 

17. Avaricious; faultily .sparing. 

Hard. adt\ [hardo, \ery o]d (lerm.] 

1. Close; near: often with ft//. 

Hard by was a house of pleasure, built for u 
Suniiiier retiring place Sidney. 

'i’hey doubted a while wlut it should be, 'till 
it wan cast up even hard before them ; at which 
time they fully saw it was a man. Sidney. 
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A little lowly hermitage it was, 

Down in a dale hard by a forest's side, 

Far from resort of people that did pass 
In travel tf» and fro. Spenser. 

Scaice had he .said, when hard at hand they spic 
That quicksand nigh, with water covered. 

Sjimser. 

When these marshal the way, hard at band 
conies the niastr r and main exercise. Shakc$p 

Ahiraelecli went hard unto the dour of tin tower^ 
to burn it with fire. Judgts. 

The Philistints followed hard upon Saul 

2 Samnef. 

Hard by a cottage chimney smokes, 

From lietwixt two aged oaks. Milton. 

2. Diligently; laboriously; incessantly; 
vehemently; earnestly; importunately. 

U( neiira rose in his defence, 

^nd pla^’d so hard for iiierey from tlic jirime, 
'riiut to his queen the king tlV offender gave. 

Drydcn. 

An .nrit works as haid as a man who should carry 
u very heavy load evtiy day lour leagues. 

Addison 

Whoever my unknown correspondent he, he 
presses haul lor an answer, and is earnest in that 
point. AUetbuiy. 

3. Uneasily; vexatiousl’w. 

When a inau’s servant shall play the cur with 
/lim, look you it goes haul. Shal\i<f}. 

4. Distressliilly ; so as to raise diffi- 
cnllie.s, 

'J he question is hard st t, and wc have re.ason to 
doiil>r Broxin. 

A stag, tliat was hard set by the hunt«imi), he 
took himsv If to a stall for sanctuary, //i strange 

5. Fast; nimbly; velicmentry. 

'1 he wolves seaiiijiered away as hard as tlirv 
Could ()riv( I' Wtranfi^. 

0. W ith difliculty ; in a manner requiring 
labour. 

Solid bodies foreshow rain, as boxes and jiees of 
wood when they draw and wind hard. Bucok. 

7. Tem|.>cstuously ; boisterously. 

W lu n ihe TSiortli wind lilfiws hard, and it raim 
sndly, 111 m- hut fools sii down in it and cry ; w sc 
pi ople deleml themvelvis agniiist it. Taylor. 

H A unnorN I). (idj. [hard and hound.] 
Costive. 

.lust uiites to make his barrenness appear, 

Ai.d strains from } uidhonnd brains ei«^ht lines a- 
y i ar, Poye 

7f> Harden, r. w [fromftffrff] To grow 
Imrd. 

I’lie powder of loadstone and flint, by the ad- 
dilmn c»f wliites of eggs and gum-drngou, made 
into j ante, will in a lew days harJin to tiie liaid- 
ness of a stone. Bat on. 

Toll A KDKN. V. a. [from bard.] 

1. To make hard ; to induratt*. 

Sure he. who first the p.is>ate try’d, 

In hnidcnd oak his lunrt liid hide. 

And ribs oi iion iiriu’d his sido. Di'yden, 

\ piece (f the hardincd iimii. (Voodwtird. 

2. 1 o confirm in eflrontery ; to make im- 
pudent. 

;i. To confirm in wickedness; to make 
obdurate. 

But exliurl one another daily, lost any of you he 
hut dined through the deceitfulness ct sin. 

Fftbiciis. 

Tie stiffened his neek, and haidcnid his 
from turning unto the Lord. 2 Chirn. 

It is a inelnnciinly consideiation, that ihere 
should be several among us so hardttud and il< - 
hided as to think an oath a proper subject fa h 
jest. Addison. 

4. To make insensible ; to stupify. 

Hidigion sets before us not the ixumple yf a 
stupid Stoick, who hail h\ ohslinate j iintij les 
hardened himself a«>ainst all Mmse of pain , hut an 
example of a man like oursi Ives, that had a ten 
dcr sense of the least sufieruig, and yet jmticnily 
endured the greatest. Tdlotson. 
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Years have not jret hardened me, and I have an 
addition of weight on mj spirits since we lost him. 

Swift to F(rpc. 

5. To make firm ; to endue with con- 
stancy. 

Then should 1 have comfort? yea, I would 
Aarden myself in sorrow. ^ ^ Job. 

One raises the soul, and hardens it to virtue ; 
the other softens it acain, and unbends it into vice. 

Driiden, 

liA'RDENEK. «. [from harden.] One 
that makes any thing hard. 
HardfaVourej). a^j. [hard and fa- 
vour,] Coarse of feature; harsh of 
countenance. 

When the blast of war blows in your ears, 
.Siiil’en the sinews, summon up the hlood, 

DiHj>uise fair Nature with haidfiivimr'd looks, 
'I'lieit lend llie eye a terrihle aspect. Shahesp, 
'I'he brother a very lovely youth, and the sister 
ha rdf a l ou red. L' Kstra age. 

W hen Vulcan came into the world, he whs so 
hardfavoured that both his parents frovviied ou liiiii. 

Dr^den. 

Hardiia'nded. adj. [hard and hand.] 
Coarse ; raechanick ; one that has hands 
hard with labour. 

Jlardhaiided men that w(»rk in Athens here, 
Which never labour’d in their minds ’till now.Shak, 

Ha'rdheaj). n. s. [hard and htad.] Clash 
of heads ; manner of fighting in which 
the combatants d.ish their heads tosethcr. 

1 have been at hardhead with your butting ci- 
tizens ; I IjHve routed y<mr herd, 1 Juve disper'-’d 
them. JJiqdtn 

IIardiie'artkI). adj. [hard and heart.] 
Ouel ; inexorable; merciless; pitiless; 
barbarous ; inhuman ; savage ; uncoiii- 
pas'sionate. 

Hardhiartcd Clillord, take me from the world ; 
I\l_v soul to heuv’n. Shukesp. 

i['an you be so hnrdhrarted to destroy 
Mv ripeiiiMi: hopes, that are so near )oy r Drifd, 
!lohn liuiJ, othervk'iM* o ii;ood-iiJtuic<l man, was 
very hatdhtailtd to his sister Peg. Arbuthnol. 

H AiiniiE AUTKnNi.ss. 11. s. [{\o\x\ hard- 
heart t d.] Cruelty ; w^ant of tendernesb ; 
want of compassion. 

Hardhrartedju'ss and cruelty is not only an iu- 
huniuu vice, but wtJi^e than brutal. L' iMiaagv. 

How hla'^k and base a vice ingratitude i'', may 
be :»een in those vices mIiicIi it i-* al^vay s in com- 
bination with, pride and hardhturttdncss, or want 
ot coijipa>sioi., Sintih. 

HaniKmrluhicss is an esSciitial in the chaiacter 
of a librriine. ClariiM. 

flA'RDiiiKAD. ) fi. s. [from hardi/.] 

11 A'riDiHOfM)./ Sloutness ; bravery. 

Obsolete*. 

jEnilam'd with fury and fierce harduheadf 
lie »ee u’d in heart to liarboiir thoughts unkind, 
And iiouiisli bloody vengeance in his bitter iniiiH. 

Spcfiser. 

V>oldl\ assault the necromancer’s hall, 

W'heie it he be, with dauntless hardihood. Milton. 

Ha'rdi mknt. n. 8. [from hardy ^ hardi- 
ment, adv. Fr.] Courage; stoutness; 
bravery. Not in use. 

Rut full of fire and greedy hardiment, 

The youthful knight could nut for ought be tUid. 

Speiuer. 

On the gentle Severn’s sedgy bank, 

Jn single (tpposirion, hand to nand, 

ile did toiifound tlie best part of an hour 

In cb'ineine hardiincnt with great Glenduwer.Slur/c. 

Z<'m 1 was (lie sjning whence fiowed her hardi- 
ment. Fairjax. 

Ha rdiness, n. s. [hardiesse, Fr. from 
hardy.] 

1. Hardship; fatigue. 
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I’hey are valiant and hardy; great endurers of 
cold, hiuigcr, and all hardineu. SpCTuer. 

2. Stoutness; courage; bravery. 

If we, with thrice such powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 

Let us be worried ; and our nation lose 

The name of hardiness and policy. Shakesp. 

Perkin had gathered together a power of all 
nations, neither in number, nor in the hardiness and 
courage of their persons conteinptihle. Bacon. 

Hu lias the courage of a rational creature, and 
such an hardiness we should endeavour by custom 
and use to bring children to. lA)ckc. 

Criminal as you are, you avenge yourself against 
the hardiness of one that should tell you of it. 

Spectator. 

3. Eifrontery; confidence. 
Hardla'bourro. adj. hard and ia- 

hour ] Elaborate ; studied ; diligently 
wrought. 

How c'hearfully the hawkers cry 
A satire, and the gentry buy ! 

W hil<* niy hardlabouFd poem pines, 

Vnsold upon the printer’s lines. Swift. 

Hardly, adv. [from hard ] 

I. With difficulty; not easily. 

'i’oiicliing things which generally are received, 
although ill themselves they in? most certain, yet, 
heraitsc men presume them granted of all, we aie 
hmdlicsl able to bring such proof of their certainty 
as may satisfy ji;:Hins.jyers, when suddenly and be- 
sides expectation they require the same at our 
hands. Hooker. 

I here are but a few, and they endued vsitli great 
ripeness of wit and judgniciit, free from all sueh af- 
fairs as might (rouble their meditation*., iiisfriieted 
in the sharpest and subtlest points of leainin|; ; w ho 
have, and that very hnrditf, been able to lind out 
hut only (he imniurtality of the soul. Hooker. 

(iod liHtii delivered a law as sharp as the two- 
edged sxM^rd, piercing the very closest and most 
unsearchable corners of the heart, wiiich the la.v 
of nature can hafdly, human laws by no means, 
possibly icacti unto. Hooker. 

'I’here arc in living creatuies parts that nourish 
and reiiair easily, and parts that nourish ami re- 
pair hardlu. Hacon. 

'I he barks of those trees are more close and soft 
than those of oaks and ashes, whereliy the moss 
can the hoi'dlur issue out. Uucon. 

'I'he talher, mother, daimhier they invite ; 
Hardlu the dame was drawn tti this repast. Dryd. 

Kceov’ring hardlu what he lost before. 

Ills right endears it much, his pure* asc more. 

1 h'uden. 

False confidence is easily taken up, and hardlu 
laid down. Smth. 

2. Scarcely; scant; not lightly; with no 
likelihood. 

The fish thst once was caught, new bait will 
hardlu bite. Fairy Queen. 

'Ihey are w'orri, lord consul, so 
'I'liat we shall hardly in our ages sec 
Their banners wave acain. Shakesp. 

Hardlu sliall you find any one so bad, but he <le- 
sires tile credit of being thought good. South. 

3. Almost not; barely. 

The wand’riiig breath was on the wing to part, 
AVeak was the pulse, and hardly heav’d the lieart. 

Dryden 

There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who 
liath not a near alliance with some of that body. 

Swift. 

4. Grudgingly ; as an injury. 

If I unwittingly 

Have aught committed that is hardly borne 

By any in this presence, I desire 

To reconcile me. Shakesp. 

5. Severely ; unfavourably. 

Jf there arc some reasons inducing you to think 
hardly of our laws, ate Chose reasons demonstra- 
tive, are they necessary, or mere possibilities only^ 

HookJ^. 

6. Rigorously; oppressively. 

Many men believed that he was hardly dealt 
I with. Clarendon. 
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Tliey are now in prison, and treated hardty 
enough; for there are fifteen dead within two 
yea«* Addison 

1 hey have began to say, and to fetch instances . 
where he has in many things been hardly used. 

7. Unwelcomely ; hardly. 

Such information comes very hardly and barsiily 
to a grown man; and, however softened, goes but 
ill down. locke. 

8. Not softly; not tenderly; not deli- 
cately, 

Heav’n was her canopy; bare earth her bed ; 

So hardly lodg'd. Dryden. 

Ha'rdmouthbd. adj. [hard and mouth.] 
Disobedient to the rein; not sensible 
of the bit. 

’Tin time my hardmouth'd coursers to controul, 
A})t to run riot, and transgress the goal. Drydtn. 

But who can voulh, let loose to vice, test .im^ 
When once tiie hard mouth'd horse has ijol the tein, 
lie’s past thy jiow'r to stop. Drydtn. 

Ha'rdnkss. n.8. [from hard.] 

1. Diirity ; power of resistance in bodies. 

UardinessU a firm cohesion of the parts of mai- 
ler that makes up masses of a sensible liulk, so tliat 
the whole does not easily change its figine. l.ocke. 

From the various combinations of these corpu- 
sr les happen ull the varieties of the bodies formed 
out of them in colour, taste, smell, hardness, and 
specifiek gravity. ]1 oiHluard. 

2. Difficulty to be understood, 

’ibis lalul on my bosom 
Is so from sensj* in hardtuss, that ] can 
Make no collection of it. Shakesp. 

3. Difficulty to be accomplished. 

It was time now or never to sharpen my in- 
tention to pierce through the hardness of tliis eiw 
terj)ri/.e. ^ Sidney. 

t’oncerniiig the duly itself, the bardniss thereof 
is not such as needelli much art. lJouk(.r, 

4. Scarcity ; ptMiury. 

The tenants [loor, the hardness of the times, 

Are all exruses for a servant's crimes. .Va eft, 

5. Obduracy; profligateness. 

Every eomiiiission of sin introduces unto tlie soul 
a rerlain degrc'e of hardness, and an aptness to eon- 
tiniie in that sin. South. 

G. Coarseness ; harshness of look. 

Bv their virtuous behaviour they compensate 
iUv hardness of their favour, and l>y ifie |>nlchritude 
of their souls m.ike up what i» wanting in the 
beauty of llieir hodK"*. Hay. 

7. Keenness; vehemence of weather or 
season .s. 

If tlie hardness of the Winter should spoil them, 
neither tiic loss of seed nor labour will be much. 

M'rrtinur. 

0, Cruelty of Lcmper; savageness; harsh- 
ness ; barbarity. 

We will ask. 

That if we fail in our request, the blame 

May hang uy»ori our hardness. _ ^ Shakesp. 

'J ney (piieken sloth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughness smooth, and luirdness mollify. 

Denham. 

8. Stiffness ; harshness. 

.Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners of 
the painters, and to make many ample folds, 
which are iiisufferahlc hardnesses, and more like a 
rock than a natural garment. Dryden. 

1 0. Faulty parsimony ; stinginess. 
Ha'rdock. 71. 8, 1 suppose the same 
with burdock. 

Why he was met ev’n now, > 

Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 

VV illi hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 

Shahesp, 

Hards, n. 8. The refuse or coarser part 
of flax. 

IIa'roship. It. f. [from hdrd.] 

1. Injury; oppression. 
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They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we 
have conquered for them ; and lo arc we, to re- 
cover tiie effect* of their hardjthipt upon us. Sviifi. 

2. Inconvenience; fatigue. 

They were exposed to hariUhip aud penury, i^prott. 

You could nut underj^o tl»e toil* of war, 

Nor bear tlie hardshim that ^our loaders bore. Add. 

In journeys or at home, ut war or peace, 

By hardships many, many fall by ease. Prior, 

Hardware, n. s. [hard and ware,] 
Manufactures of metal, 

IIa'rdwareman. n. [hardware and 
man.] A maker or seller of metalline 
manufacturer 

One William Wood, an hardaxiremarit obtains 
by fraud a paicnt in England to coin copper to 
p.iss III Ireland, Suijl. 

HA'KOY. adj. [hardi, Fr.] 

]. lUilcl; brave, stout; daring; resolute. 

'J ry the iniai»iuatiou of some in Cfirk-ii^hts, lo 
make one cock more /lardv, and the oilier more 
cowardly. Bacon. 

Recite 

The f( ats of Amarons, the fatal fight^ 

Jieiwixttlie /tfin/i/qneen and hero knipht, Dritden. 

\\ ho is theie hurdi) enoiijih to contend with the 
reproach which is prepared for tliose, who daie 
venture to dissent from the received opinions of 
their country ? ^ hocke. 

C’ould thirst of venpeance, and desire of fume. 
Excite the fem.de breast with martial flame? 

And shall not love’s diviner [uivr’r inspire 
IMore hardi! virtue, and more ijen’rous fire ^ Prior, 

2. Strong ; liard ; firm. 

Is a man confident of his present strength ^ An 
unwholesome blast may shake in pieces his hardy 
fabric k. South. 

3. Confident; impudent; viciously stub- 
born. 

Hare and Here, differing in pronuncia- 
tion only, signify both an army and a lord. 
So Harold is a general of an army ; liaise- 
man a cliief man in the army ; llertvin 
a victorious army ; which are much like 
Straiocles, PoltmarchuSf and Has;nis- 
traimomowir thcClreeks. (tihson's ( 'amd. 

HARE. n. s. [)?apa, Sax. karli, Er>e.] 

J. A small quadruped, with long ears and 
short tail, that moves by leaps, remark- 
able for timidity, vigilance, and fecun- 
dity ; the common game of hunters. 

Dismay’d not Ibis 

Our captains Maehcth amf Rarupio ^ 

—As spmrows, t agles ; or the hare, the lion. Shah. 

We view in the open chain puigJi a brace of swilt 
gre\ hounds coursing a good stout and well-breHth- 
ed /lart. AWc. 

Your dressings must be witli hari\ fur.Trwm«rM. 

Poor IS the triumph o’er the tiiniil hare. Thom. 

2. A constellation. 

The hare appears, who active rays supply 
A nimble fence, and haidly winp,s deny. Creech. 

To Hark. v. u. [harkr, Fr.] To fright; 
to hurry with terrour. 

"Jo hare and rate them, is not to teach but rex 
lbe>u. iMckc. 

II a'rkbell. n s. [hare and bell.] A blue 
flower campimiform. 

Thou shall not lack 

The flow’r that’s like Ihy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azur’d harebell, like thy veins. Shak. Cymh. 

IIa'rebrainki). adj. [from Aarethe verb 
anclArfltn.] Volatile; unsettled; wild; 
fluttering; hurried. 

'Hint harelyrained wild fellow begins to play the 

• fool, wh u others are weary of it. JBacon, 

Ha'refoot, 8. [hart and foot.] 

1. A bird, ^ Ainsworth. 

2. An herb. Ainsworth. 

Ha'relip, n. A fissure in tlie upper 
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lip with want of substance, a natural 
defect. Quincy. 

I’he blots of nature*s hand 
Shull not ill their issue stand ; 

Never mole, harelip, nor fear, 

Shall upon their children be. Shakesp. 

The third stitch is performed with pins or needles, 
a* ill hartlips. Wiseman, 

Ha'resear, n. s. [huplturum^ Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Ha'RIER. n. s. [from hare.] A dog for 
hunting hares. Ainsworth 

To Hark. it. n. [Contracted from hear- 
ken.] To listen. 

The king, 

To me inveterate, hailis my brother’s suit. Shakesp, 
iVickiiig up ills eats, to hark 
Tf he could hear too in the dark. Jfuddnuts 

II A RK. interj. [It is originally the impera- 
tive of the verb hark.] List ! hear ! listen ! 

\\ hut harmony is tliis i My good fiiends, hark ' 

Shakesp. 

The butcher saw him upon the gallop with a 
j)i»*ce of fiesh,and called out, Hark yc, friend, you 

I nia> make the best of your purchase. //kVrflitgc. 

Hark * iiicthiiiks tin* mar that late j>ursu’d me. 
Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe. 

Hark how loud the woods 
1 nvite you forth ! I'homson. 

Harl. n s. 

1 . The filaments ot flax. 

2. Any filamentous substance. 

The general sort are wicker hives, made of privet, 
willow, or harl, dauhud with cow-dung. Mortimer. 

IIa'rlequin. n. s. [T'his name is said to 
have been given by Francis of France to 
a busy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le quint. Menafi^e derives it more 
probably from a famous comedian that 
frequented Mr. Harley*s house, whom 
his friends called Ilarleqvino, little 
Harley. Tr(v.] A buffoon who plays 
tricks to divert the populace ; a jack- 
pudding ; a zaiii. 

The joy of a king for a victory must not be like 
thii* of it harlequin upon a letler'froin bis mistress. 

Dryden. 

'I he man in graver tragick known, 

Thouf^h his best part long since was done, 

Still on the stage d«*sires to tarry ; 

And lie who pl.iN 'd the harleipitn,’^ 

After the jest still loads t'le scene, 

ITiivvilling to retire, though weary. Prior. 

HA'IvfX)T. n. s. [herlodcs, Welsh, a girl. 
Others for horelet a little whore. Others 
from the name of the mothei of William 
the Conqueror, llurlet is used in Chau- 
ccr for a low male drudge,] A whore ; 
a strumpet 

Away, my disposition, and possess me with 
Some harlot's spirit, Shakesp. 

They help thee by such aids as geese and hnr.t ts. 

Ben Jotmn. 

'J'lie barbarous harlots crovrd the puhlick | t.ice ; 
Go, fools, and purciiBie an unclcHii embrace. Dryd. 

Harlotry. n.$. [from harlot.] 

1, The trade of a harlot ; fornication. 

Nor shall. 

From Rome’s tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
’Gainst karlotru, while thou art clad so thin. Dryd. 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

A peevish self-will’d harlotry, 

Tliat no persuasion can do good upon. Shakesp, 

HARM. n. 8. [apm. Sax.] 

1. Injury; crime; wickedness. 

2. Mischief; detriment; hurt. 

We, ignorant of oursolve*, 

Beg often our own harms, which the wise Power* 
Deny ui for our good. Shakesp, 
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How ate we happy still in fear otkarmt 
But harm precedes not sin. Milton. 

'I’hcy should be sufTored to write on - it would 
keep them out of harms way, and prcvtnt th<*in 
from evil courses. Smjt, 

To Harm, v, a. To hurt ; to injure. 

\\ hilt sense hud I of her stol'n hours ot lust ’ 

I saw’t not, thought it not, it harm'd nut iiu*. Shuk. 
Passions ne'er could grow 
To harm aiiothei, or impeacli your rest. WalUr. 
After their young are halc'lieil, tlicv brood 
them under their wings, lest the cold, and sunu*- 
times the iieat, should harm them. Rau. 

IIa'rmful. fld/. [harm and full.] Hurt- 
ful ; mischievous ; noxious ; injurious ; 
detrimental. 

1 1 is dearly I«»ve<l snuire 
His spe.i- of lu Im ii-wooil heluml him huic, 

Whose hnnufitl bend, ihiicr healed n. ihe fire, 
llatl rivcii man^ u bieast isitli pike-luail sqvtuie. 

Spender. 

Let no man fear lli.it hurniiul creature less, h< - 
Cause ht sees the aposllo safi iionilhat poison, //u/b 
I 'J’he earth hrou^hl f(<ith fiint and food for iiihii, 
without any inlstiire of huifnfifl t|o.dit\ Ruki^ii. 

For fltiv and oats wdl lunu the teudor held, 
And shepv popjjies harniful harvests \ u'ld. J)t y /. 

H a'rm I' i i.LY . adv. [IVoin harmjul.] 1 1 art- 
fully ; noxiously ; tletrimentally. 

A scholar is hotter occupied in [)la>inL;or sleep- 
ing, than spending his nine not only vainls, hot 
hannjulhj in sin h kind ot exercise, Aschum. 

IIa'rmfi;lm:ss. n. s. [from harmful.] 
Hurtfulness; mischievousness; noxious- 
ne.ss. 

IIa'rmless, adj. [from harm.] 

1. Innocent; innoxious; not hurtful. 

Touching ceremonieh/uim/tss in iheiuscives, Hint 

[ hurtful only in respect of number, was it amiss to 
dcciee that those things that were least needful, 
and ncwliest come, should be the first that \\< ic 
taken dwa\ ? HimKi r 

She, like harmless lightning, throws Ik'i eve 

On him, h(‘r brothers, me, hti nuisltr , liittiiig 
Each object wjlli a joy. ShuU^p, 

2. Unhurt; undamaged. 

The shiipw right will he careful to gain by ))i» 
labour, or at hast to save liiuiself harmless, and 
therefore suit his work slightlvi according to i 
slight price, Ruk . 

Ha rmlessly, adv. [kom harmless.] In- 
nocently ; without hurt ; without crime. 

He sjinit that day free from worldly trouble. 
harmlesslu, and in a recrcaiioii that became .t 
cliurcliman 1 Pulton. 

Rullels batter the walls w hieh stand inflexible, but 
fall hurmlrsdy into wood or feathcrs.Dcctfy o/ Piety. 

Ha'rmlessness. n. s. [from hatmless.] 
Innocence; freedom from tendency to 
injury or hurt. 

\\ hen, through tasteless flat humility. 

In doui:h-l)ak’(l men some harmlessness wc see, 

'Tin but his jddegni that’* vi»tuous and not he. Donne. 

Compare the hnnnlessness, the credulity, the ten- 
derness,! he modesty, and the ingenuous pliablenes* 
to virtuous counsels, which is in youth untainted, 
with the mischievousness, the slyness, the craft, the 
impudence, the faUhoud, and the confirmed ob- 
stiimry in an aged long-practised sinner. South, 
IIarmo'nical.\ aaj. [h^fioscM^; harmo- 
Ha'rmonick. j ntque, Fr,] 

1. Relating to rausick ; ausceptible of uiii- 
sical proportion to each c)th<»r. 

After every three whole notes, nature reqnireth, 
for all harimmicat use, one half note to Ik niifi- 
posed. ^ ‘ 

2. Concordant; musical; proportioned to 
each otlier : less properly. 

Hamumical sounds, and discordant sounds, are 
both active and positive ; but blackness and flark- 
iiess are, indeed, but j.rivatics. Bacon, 

So sw'cils each wina-pipe , ass intones to ass, 
Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and brass. Pope. 
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Harmo'nious. \Juirmoni€UX^ 


from harmony. "I 

1 . Adapted to each other ; having the parts 
proportioned to eacli other; symmetrical 

All the wide-extended »ky, 

And alt the hai'monuuis woildj* on high, 

And Viigil s sacred work shall dye. Cowley. 

God has made the intellectual world hai'iiuMtous 
and beautitiil wiihouf us ; hut it will never come 
into our heads all at once ; we must biing it home 
piece-meal. Locke. 

2. lltiving sounds concordant to each 
other ; iim!>ic.al ; sMnphonious 

'I l}ou»;)»ts that volunl'ary move hattnonioux mwn 
h<»N 

I lie verse of (’haucer is not harmonious to us 
!)k*\ who lived with him, thought it inusicul. Dryd. 

Harmon it)rshY,flr/t’. [froin/mrwowmwA.] 

1 W id) just adaptation and proj)ortion of 
parts to each other. 

Not cimvA-hke, together crush’d and bruis’d j 
Jhii as the wmld, hurmouiously confus'd : 
t\ here order in v*riet\ we see, 

Ai.rl wheie.though all things dilfer tltey agree. Pope. 

'i h.it ull these dislunecs, motions, and ijnantities 
of nuitti r sli.nilil U' so fireuralG\ aiul hunnoniou.sly 
{iii;iis{td in tins gieal variety ofuurM sf(•ln,i^al)^>vi' 
llu- foriinlous hits oi blind inateiial Caiisi s, and 
iiaisl ( eitulnly flow from that eteriial touniain oi 
wisdom. Identity. 

2. Mudt'al^y; 'vvlth concord of sounds, 
li WL look upon the wothl as a niUMCal instru- 
Jiienl, well-tuner!, iiuil lunninmouJy struck, \ve 
Oi.^lit not to worvlnp the uistanuvnt, hut him 
tij..' Ml.')."' the line n k. St til nig Jit cl 

liAUMo'NJorsNKSs. n. s. [from hanno- 
ih'oportion ; inusicalness. 

To llA JiMOMZE. r. a. [from harmony,'] 
To adjust ill fit proportions; to make 
musical. 

Love first invented verse, nncl form’d (herhime, 
'fhe motion im-asur’d, harmonrSd the eliime. Drifd. 

Il.VllMONl. n. s. [a^/AoyU; harmonk, 
Fr.] 

1. The jubt adaptation of one jiart to ano- 
ther. 

'llie pleasures of the eye and car are but the 
eliecls ol erjualit'^ , good proportion, or corres- 
pondeiue; so that equality and correspondeuci 
are the causes of harmony. Bucuu. 

'Ihc harmony ni things, 

■ As well as tli.it of sounds, from discord sprincs. 

Ucnltam. 

Sure infinite wisdom must accoinjilisli all its 
woiks with consiwunidte /on meitt/, juopoilion, and 
r^ciilutit). Cheync. 

2. Just proportion of sound ; musical con- 
cord. 

'J'he sound 

S\mphnniona, of ten thousand harps that tun’d 
..Vutn'lic Junnumies. MiUok, 

llannony is a compound idea, made up of dif- 
feieiit sounds united. ll'hUA, 

JL Concord ; corrcppondent sentiment. 

In us both one soul, 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair ' 

Alore grateful than harmonious sounds to III* ear. 

Milion. 

1 no sooner in mv licart divin’d, 
heart , which hy a secret harmony 
JbtilJ moves with thme, join’d in connexion sweet ! 

MiUmi. 

HA'RNESS. w. a. \hanwis, Fr. supposed 
from itrn or hhrn, Ruuick ; hiaim, 
Welsh and Krs^% iron.] 

1. Armour; defensive furniture of war. 
Somewhat antiquated. 

A gou<!l\ kni' lit, all dress’d in harness meet, 
ihai lioiii'liis head no place appeared to his feet, 

Spenser. 

Of no liL'lit, nor colour like to right, 
jlc doth ill! iields with /larncss. Shakesp,, 
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Fr.l Were 1 a great man, 1 should fear to drink : 

Great men should drink with hameu on their 
throats. Shakesp, 

2. The traces of draught horses, particu 
larly of carriages of pleasure or state : of | 
other carriages we say geer. 

Or wilt thou ride.^ ’J'liY horses shall be trapp’d. 
Their harfiCM studded ail with gold and pearl, ^lak, 
Their steeds around. 

Free from their harness, graiee liie flow’ry ground. 

J)rydcn. 

To IIa'rnkss. t». a» [from the noun.] 

I. To dress in armour. 

ilc was hamtst light, and to the field goes he. 

Shakes}). 

Full fifty years, hartias'd in rugged steel, 

I have endm’d llie biting Winter’s blast. Howe. 
% To fix horses in tlieir traces. 

Hefore the dnoc her iron chariot stood. 

All ready harnessed for journey new. Spemscr. 

Harness the horses, mid get up the hoi semen, 
and stand forth with cour hamlets. Jer. \lvi. 4. 

WIh ii 1 plow my gr<»und, my horse is harnessed 
and chained to my iilough. Hales Origin of Monk. 
To the hamesSfd yoke 

They lend their shoulder, anit begin their toil. 

Thomson. 

H A R P. w. s. [ptnijip. Sax. harpe, Fr. It is 
used througfi both the Teutonick and Ro- 
man dialects and has been long in use, 
Itomanu.*.ij ; lyrd plaudat tibi, Barbaras haroa. 
ten. Foit.J 

I . \ lyre ; an instrument strung with wire, 
and coinnionly struck with the finger, 
Arioii, when through teiii|)est 5 cruel wreck 
Ife forlli was thtuwu into t!ie guedy keas, 

Tlirough the >,wtet musick whidi liib harp did 
make, 

Allur’d a dolphin him from death to ca.se. Spenser. 
They touch’ll their golden harjts, and hymning 
piai*)’!! 

(iod and his woiks. Milton. 

Nor wanted tuneful harj), nor vocal quire ; 

'file muses sung, Apollo touch’d the lyre. Hrydcn. 

. A constellation. 

Next shines the /utrp.and through the liquid skies 
1 he '.hell, a*> lightest, Ilist hegiiis to rise ; 

'1 his when sweet Oijiheus struck, to lisi'ning rocks 
IJe sense s ga\«*, and ears to wither’d oaks. C’riir/i. 

To Harp. v. n. [/larpcr, Fr. from the 
noun.] 

1. To play on the harp. 

1 hi urd the voice of iiarpcrs ha)'pmg with their 

harjiv Her. 

’Iliiiigs wiihoiit life giving sound, wlietlicr |»ipe 
or hatp, excejJt they give a distinction in the 
sounds, how kiuil It be known what is piped or 
harptd^ 1 CVr. 

'Ihe helmed ( heruhim, 

Ami sworilcd seraphim, 

Are seen in glitt’iing nnik^ witli wings display’d, 
Haipiog in loud and soh mu <juire, 
tv nil uiti'xjiressive notes to beav’n’s new-born 
heir. Mdton. 

You harp u little too much ufionone string.C’o//icr. 

2. To touch any pa-ssion, as the harper 
touciics a string ; to dwell on a subject. 

(jracioiKs duke, 

Jfn)p not on that, imr do not banish reason 
For Jiiequuiii V ; hut let your reason serve 
lo make the truth ajtpear. Shak. Mcas.J'or Meas. 

For thy go<»d caution, thanks ; 

1 hou’st harp'd niy feur aright. Skakesp. Marhdh. 

He seems 

Proud and disdainful, harping on what I am. 

Not what he knew 1 was. Shakesp. Ant, ami Cleop, 

H .'kper. 71. s, [from harp.] A player 
on the harp. 

Never will 1 trust to Rpeeches penifd. 

Nor to the motion of a schoolhoy's tongue ; 


Nor w'ooe in rhinic, like a blind harjtvFs soiijr. Shak. 
I’m tlie god of tlie harp : stop, niy fairest *— 
in vain , 

Nor the harp, nor the harper, could fctcli her 
again. Tkkell. 
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Ha'rping Iron. n. s. [from harpogo, 
Lat,] A bearded dart with a line fast- 
ened to the handle, with which whales 
are struck and caught. 

'fhe boat which on the first assault did g». 
Struck with a harping iron the younger foe ; 

Who, when he felt his side so rudely gor’d, 

Ijoud as the .sea that nourish’d him he roar’d. IfsUkr. 

Harponk'er. m. s. [hat'ponmrf Fr, ^i•om 
harpoon.] He that throws the harpoon 
in whaiefishing. 

Harpo'on. n. s, [harpen, Fr.] A harp- 
ing iron. 

Ha'rpsichord. w. A musical instru- 
ment, strung with wires, and played by 
striking keys. 

Ha'rpy. n. s. [harpyia, Lat. harpic, 
harpyt, Fr.] 

1. The harpifs were a kind of birds which 

luid the faces of women, and foul long 
claws, very filthy creatures, which, when 
the table was furni.shed for Phineus, came 
flying in, and devouring or carrying 
away the greater part of tlie victuals, ditl 
so defile the rest that they could not he 
ciulurcd. Hnhigh. 

Ihat an harpy is not a centaur is bj this wax as 
much n truth, as that a square is not a circle. LoeKr, 

2. A ravenous wretch ; an extortioner, 

i will do xou un^ iinihusiaj»e to the pitimies, rn- 

tlier than iiohl tiuec isurdu loi.fcieiice with this 
ha)py. Shuktsp. 

IJ A'RQUKRUSS. 71. S. [See A Rgi'KUlbE.j 
A handgun. 

HA'RguEiilissiKR. n. s. [from harguc- 
buss.] One armed with a hanjuclmss. 

’fwenty tliousaiid nimhlu haripivhus.sit'n> weic 
rrir.ged in Icuglli, and but live ir. a rank. Kuolles, 

Harrida'n. w. «. [coiTupted from hark 
delle a worn-out worthless horse.] A 
decayed striimpet. 

She jiifct endur’d the Winter s)ie began, 

And in lour niuutha a halter’d harridan; 

Now nothing’s left, hut wilhci’il, jutle, and slinink, 
’fo bawd for others, and go shares with punk Smjt, 

Ha'rkow. V. s. [charrotiv, Fr. hai'ckc, 
Cieriii. a rake.] A frame uftimbersero.ss- 
iiig each other, and set W'ith teeth, drawn 
over sowed ground to break the clods, 
and throw the earth over the seed, 

'1 he land with fiuily care 
Is exercis’d, and with an iron wai 
Of Hikes and harrotos. Dryden. 

'I wo small lunrows, that clap on each side (jf the 
ridge, harrow it right up and down. Mortimer. 

To 11 a'rrow\ V. a. [from the noun.] 

, To cover witli earth by tlie harrow. 
Friend, hanvw in time, by some manner of 
means, 

Not only thy peason, bat also thy beans. Tuitser. 

, To break with the harrow. 

Can’st thou bind tlie unicorn with his band in 
the furrow.^ or will he harrow the valleys after 
thee ? Jofr. 

To-t the Vulscians 

Plow Hume, and harrow Italy. Shakesp. 

Jo tear up ; to rip up, 

1 could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood, 
Maku thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
splierei. Shakesp. 

Imagine you behold me bound and scourg’d, 

My aged muscles harrowed up with whips ; 

Of hear me groaning on the rending rack. Hewe. 

4. To pillage ; to strip ; to lay waste. See 
Harry, which in Scottish is the same 
thing. 
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As the king did excel in good commonwealth 
BW8, so he had in secret a design to make use of 
them, as well for collecting of treasure as for cor- 
recting of maimers : and so roeaniiig thereby to 
harrow his people, did accumulate them the rather. 

Bacon, 


6. To invade ; to harass with incursions. 
[From Jjenjian, Sax.] Obsolete. 

And he that harrowed hell with heavy $1 


heavy stowre, 


The faulty souls from thence brought to his hea- 
venly bowre. Fairy Queen. 

Most glorious Lord of life, that on tins day 
Did’st make thy triumph over death and sin ; 

And having harrow'd hell, didst bring away 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. 6peiwer. 

0. To disturb; to put into commotion. 
[This should rather be written harrt/, 
harer^ Fr.] 

Most like : it harrows me with fear and wonder. 

iihthesp. 

Amaz’d I stood, harrow'd with grief and care. 

MUtoti. 


Harrow, interj. An exclamation of 
sudden distress. Now out of use. 

Harrow now out and weal away, he cried ; 

What dismal day hath sent this cursed light, 

I'o see iny lord so deadly damnify 'd ? Spenser. 

IIa'rrower. n. s. [from ha7'row.] 

1. lie who harrows. 

2. A kind of hawk. Ainsworth, 


To Ha rry, v. a. [barer, Fr.] 

1. To teaze ; to hare ; to ruffle. 

Thou must not take my former sharpness ill. 

— t repent me much 

'f hat l so harry d him. Shakesp. 

2. In Scotland it signifies to rob, plunder, 
or oppress : as, one harried a nest ; that 
is, he took the young away : as also, he 
harried me out of house and home ; that 
is, he robbed me of my goods, and turned 
me out of doors. See To Harrow. 


HAllSH. adj. [het'vische, Germ. Skinner.] 

J. Austere; roufjlily sour. 

Our nature here is not unlike our wine ; 

Some sorts, ^hen old, continue brisk and tine : 

So age’s iiiavity may »cem severe, 

But nodiing huish oi bitter ought l’ appear \)cvh. 

Sweet, bitlei, sour, harsh and salt, um* all tlie 
tpitlut'iwi have to denominate that numbeiless 
Variety of rtli'-hes. Lochf, 

'1 he same defect of heat which gives a fierceness 
to our natures, may coniriOute to that roughness 
of out language, wliith bears some analogy to the 
/m;s/i fiuit of colder couiitiies. Su'jft. 

2. Uoiigh to the ear. 

A name uiunM*«irnl to Volscian ears, 

And luir^h in sound to thine. Shakesp. 

Age might, wliiil nature never gives the young, 
Have tun :ht the smoothness of thy native tongue ; 
Jlut sat he needs not that, and wit will shine 
'I’hroiigh lln‘ hurJt cadence of n rugeed line. Drifd. 

The unnecessary consonants tiiade their speliing 
tedious, and their pronuticiation harsh, Vryden. 

Thy lord commands ihce now 
With a ha^^h voice, mid supeicilious brow, 

I’o set vile duties. Dryden. 

3. Crabbed ; morose ; peevish. 

He was a u ise man and an eloquent ; but in his 
nature harsh and liaughty. Bacon. 

Bear patiently the harsh words of thy enemies, 
as knowing that the anger of an enemy udnionislies 
us ot our duty, Taylor. 

No harsh reflection let remembrance raise ; 
f</ibeur to niention what thou cau’st not praise. i 

Prior. 

A certain quickness of apprehension inclined him 
to kindle into the first motions of anger ; but, for 
a long time before he died, no one iieard an iutem- 
[lerate or harsh word proceed from him. Atterhury. 

1. Rugged to the touch ; rough. 

Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, 
or some fmrsh sand; and red fceii very smootb.Bayle. 


5. Unpleasing; rigorous. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm’d ; 
Tiiough harsh the precept, yet the preacher 
cimriii'd. Dryden. 

Ha'rshly. adv. [from harsh.] 

1 . Sourly ; austerely to the palate, as un- 
ripe fruit, 

2. With violence; in opposition to gentle- 
ness, unless in the following passage it 
rather signifies unripely. 

’Till, like ripe friiil, tlnni drop 
Into thy muther’s lap ; or he with ease 
Gather’d not hanhiy pluck’d. Milton 

3. Severely; morosely; crabbedly. 

1 would rather he was a man of a rough temper, 
that would treat me harshly, than of an ilfeiniiiuU* 
nature. * Addison. 

1. Unpleasantly to the car. 

My wife is in a wayward mood to-tliiy ; 

I tell you, ’twould sound ill liercuis. Shah. 

Get from him why he puls on this confusion. 
Grating so harshly all his days of quiet 
W'ith tin huient and dang’roiis lunacy. Shahesp. 

The rings of iron that on I he doors were hung, 
Sent out a jarring sound, and /wrs/i/»/ruiig.i>ry(7en. 
Ha'rshness. n.s. [from ha^'sh.] 

1 . Sourness ; austere taste. 

Take an apple and roll it upon a tabic hard : 
the rolling doth soften and sweeten the fruit, w hich 
is nothing but the hiiiooUi distiibutionof the spirits 
into the parts ; for tlie unequal distiihutiun of 
the spirits makelh the harshne^. Jiacon. 

2. Roughness to the ear. 

Neither can the natural har.%hurss of the French, 
or the perpetual ill accent, be ever relinerl into 
perfect harmony like the Itaiiciii. Dryden. 

('aiinot I adinirelheheighiof INlilton’s invention, 
and the strength of hisex pressions, without ilefeiul- 
iiig his unti<|uitted words, and the perpetual haish- 
ness of their sound ? Dryden. 

’Tis not enough no harshness gives ofleiice ; 

I'he sound must seem an echo to the sense. Pope. 

3. Ruggeclness to tiu* touch. 

Hat sli nrssHud ruggedness of bodies is uiiplensanf 
to the touch. liucoti. 

4. Cnibbedness ; morosencss; peevishness. 

'I’hy lender helled nature sh.iil not give 
Thee o’er to hatshniss: her e^es aie tu rce, rmt 
thine 

Do comfort and not nurn. Dn/iiin. 

HART. >?. s. Sax.] A he-deer; 

the male of the roe. 

1 hill instant was I turn’d into a hart, 

And my desiics, like fell and cruel liouiuls. 

E’er since pursue me. Sluiki'stt. 

The tleer 

And fearful harts do wander every wdiere 
Amidst the dogs. May's Virgil. 

Ha'rtsiioiin. n. s. 

Hartslwrn is a drug that comes into use many 
wa^ s, and under ni.niy forms. What is used here 
arc the whole horns of the common male deci, 
which fall otf every ^ ear. '1 liis species is the fallow 
deer ; hut some tell us, that the uiedioiiml hartshorn 
should he that of the true hart or stag. '1 he salt of 
hartshorn is ii great sudorifick, and the spirit has all 
the virlucs of volatile alkalies : it is used to bring 
people out of faiiitings by its pungency, holding it 
tmder the nose, and pouring down sohie drops of 
it ill water. Hill. 

Ramose concretions of the volatile salts are ob- 
servable upon the glass of the receiver, whilst the 

I spirits of vipers and hartshorn are drawn. M oDtlie. 

Ha'rtshorN. n. s. An herb. Ainsworth. 
Ha'rt-royal. n. s. A plant, A species 
of buckthorn plantain. 

HA'RTS’roNGUE. w. 5. [lingua cervina, 
Lat.] A plant. 

It commonly grows out from the joints of old 
walls and buildings, where tiiey are moist and sha- 
dy. There are very few of them in Europe. Miller. 

Hartttonf^ue is propagated by parting the roots, 
aud also by seed. Mortimer, 


Ha'rtwort. n.s. [tordj/tium, Lat.] Au 
uml)6lliferouB plant. MilUr. 

HA'RVEST. n, s. [btuppept. Sax.] 

1. The season of reaping aiul gathering 
the com. 

As it ebbs, the soedsman 
Upon the slime and ooze scatters liis grain, 

And shortly comes to harvest. , Shakesp. 

\\ ith /nomt work he is worse tlmu in Spring. 

L' 

2. The com ripened, gathered and inned. 

From Ireland come 1 W'ilh my strength, 

Aud reap the harvest which that rascal sow’d. Shak. 

W hen the father is too fondly kind, 

Such seed lie sows, such /u/rmt shall he find. Drvd. 

3. The product of labour. 

Let ns the harvest of our labour eat ; 

’ fis labour imikes the coarsest diet sweet. Ih'tfdcn. 

IIa'hvest-home. w. s. 

1. The song which the reapers sing at the 
feast made for having inned the liarvcst. 

Your hay it is mowM, and your coin is reap’d ; 
Your barns will l)e full, and your hovels lieap’d ; 
(’ome, my hoys, come, 

Come, my hoys, come, 

And iiieriily roar out harvest-home. Dryden. 

2. The time of gathering harvest. 

At hanist-himie, and on the shearing-day, 

When he should tliaiiks tol’an and Pales pay .Hri/. 

3. 1'he opj)ortunity of gathering treasure. 

His wilt* I will use as the key of the cuckolily 

rogue’s cofler; and there’s iny harvcsl-honir. 

Shakesp. Metry irii ts of H'inds^'r. 

II a'r VEST-LORD. 7t. s. The hciid reaper 

at the harvest. 

Grant hartrst-lord more by a penny or two, 

’I'o rail on liis fellows the liettcr to do, Tus\er. 

Ha'rv ESTER, n. s. [from harvest.] One 
wdu) works at the harvest. 

Ha'rvestman. n. s. [ha7'vcst and mi??!.) 
A labourer in harvest. 

Like to a harvest-man that’s task’d to mow 
Gi all, or lose liis hire. Shaktsp. 

To Hash, v, n. [hachcr, Fr.] To mince ; 
to chop into small pieces and mingle. 

I (e luisM his arm 

Al)o^e his head, and rain’d a storm 
(){ blown so teirihle and thick, 

As if lie infant to hash her quick. Hadihras. 

I ' li.it have they to cmupluin of but too cfe A 

! variety, tliougb some of the dishes be not sitmA 
in the e\.ie!tst order, and politencHs ; haihashtd 
np ill haste ■' itartli. 

Hask. 71, s. This seems to signify a case 
or habitation made of rushes or Hags. 
Obsolete. 

Plirebus, weary of his yearly task, 

E'»i<iblisln.d hath his stceils in lowly lay, 

And taken up his inn in fi.shes /iask\ Spensir. 

Haslet. \ n. s. [hasla, Islandick, a 

IIa^rslet. j bundle ; hasterd, haste- 
reaii, hastier, Fr.] The heart, liver, 
and lights of a hog, with the windpipe, 
and part of the throat to it. 

Hasp. 7i. s, Sax. whence in some 

jirovinces it is yet called hapse.] A 
clasp folded over a staple, and fastenetl 
on w ith a padlock. 

Have doi.rs to open and sliut at pkasnr'' i fi 
ti) ihem. Mntu- - 

To II asp. V. n. [from the noun.] J o >I 
with a hasp, 

Ha'ssock. n s. [haseck, Germ.] Skinrur. 

1. A thick mat on w hich men kneel at 
church. 

He found his parishioners very intgular ; .uul 
in order to make them kneel, and join in u e 
responses, he gave every one of ihema k .nid 
common prayer-book, AdiH'n, 
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2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing 
made of rushes or privet, on wliich a 
person may sit; it is therefore probable 
that hassock and hash are the same. 
Hast. The second person singular of| 
have, 

II \STE. fi. s, [haste, Fr. haesfe, Dut.] 

1. Hurry; speed; nimbleness; precipita- 
lion. 

Spare him, death ’ 

Put (), thou vNilt not, cuu’»t not spaic ! 

}[a!tte fiatii never time t(» itear. Crashaw. 

Our lines itfoim’d, and not cuiinxis’d in luiste, 
T’ohsliM like niuible, would like nmihle labt ; 
iUit as the present, so tlie hist nfic writ ; 
in both we hnd like net:lii?encti and wit. jrulln 
in as much /iMic as 1 um, I cannot furiicar /fivinp; 
an exiiMifile. ^ ^ ^ Dryden. 

'I he wretched father running to Uitir aid 
With pious /ifide, hut vain, they ncxtinvailc Dryd. 

2. Passion; velieraciice. 

I said in m^y /nis/e all men are liars. Psalms. 
To J-Jaste. ) V, V, [haster, Fr. hasten, 
To IIaSten./ Dut.] 

1 . To make haste ; to be in a hurry ; to 
be busy ; to be s])i‘edy. 

I have not hastened from being a pastor to follow 
thee. JcT. 

2. 'J'o move with swiftness ; eagerness ; 
or hurry. 

' I IS (hnna, I do know him liv his gait ; 
lit is a fiiend. (’mna, wlierc haste >ou so^ Shak, 

'1 hey were troubled and hasUd away. Psalms. 
All ihose tlnm-s me passed away like a shadow, 
aii<l as <i post that hnstvd by. M isdom. 

^ ilastinn; to imy his tribute to the seft, 

Like mortal lite to meet eternity. Denham. 

'I iie’»e rites perlormVl, (he prince, without delay, 
Hastes to the neth(*r woild, his destin’d way. iJufd. 

1 o distant Sparta, and the spacious waste 
Of san(l> Pj^Ie, the roval Noiith shall ha.ste. P(tf)e. 

Sofui as tile sun awakes* the sprijilitly court 
Leave their repose, and hasten to the sport. Pntyr. 

7)) Ha.ste. r. a. To push forward ; 
To Hasten.) to urge on ; to precipi- 
lale ; to drive to a swifter pace. 

\aX It le so hasttd, that suppoi la* rcad\ at the 
firtln s| hv fivf‘ <ff tlie eh r k Shiih(sp 

‘\ll hojiesol succour from sour anus art past , 

I sa\(Mis now, Nou inusl oui rnin/iaW(. Dniiltn 

1 jai li s< cs Ids 1 iinp with <lilt n nt lustie < low n d , 
L icli kii )w s Ins 1 onist w I’ii ditT’K nt piTiods hound, 
And in hi>( p.i'>>aLO* thion^ii the li pii i spaii, 

Ni/r hoAltiis, n A j(. Urds Ins nt iglihoni *s racf , Piiar. 

IjAhiLNLK. ti. s. [from hastin,} One 
that hastens or litinics. 

JiA sTiLY. iiilv, [fioin hasfi/,] 

1. In a hurry ; speedily ; nimbly ; quickly. 

A V ice tiiat c>iil< tl hmJ and < !< .ir, 
t I me liitin r, hitler, O Cwnic lut ih, ' Spensir, 

It >"‘ir lir.u* niun,'- that we should live, i 

^ n I nn St niu, Mr, U.o /tas.o/y for^jv<*. Waller. ' 

I in 1 1 t t<j <1 lit hut |nn sit'd b\ late, 

II rlotii’d, liHir n.ikt <1, hosiUu retire. Drydcn. 

2. paddy, precipitately. 

coiis'kIi 1 inj, i ( nscquuici s, we hastitq 
cin.a.f d ii, «i war wlncti iiatti cost us sixty millions. 

SwiJL. 

:l Passionately ; with vcliemencc. 

H a'sti N Eb.s. ?/. A. [from hasty,^ 

1. Haste; bfieed. 

2. Hurry; precipitation. 

A fellow being nt of tin atli, (>i sremiag to he 
f tr hastt , with iiuini>tc huilini^s told Biisilius. 

Sidney. 

3. IvAsli catrerness. 

'i n« It MIS of Ins vt rse, I is breakings, his pro- 
p ji i\, I Is numhiTs, and iiis giavdty, I have us 
f r iiMtiterl av the fiovefty of our language, and 
i.ip hastinesi of my [lerloriiiance, would allow. 

Dryden. 


HAT 

Hiere is most just cause to fear, lest our hatti-^ 
neu to embrace a thing of so perilous consenuence, 
should cause posterity to feel those evils. Hooker, 
4. Angry testiness ; passionate vehemence. 
Ha'.stings. ft. s* [from hasty Peas 
that come early. 

T he largo white and green hastingt arc not to be 
set till liie cold is over. Mortimer, 

Ha'sty. aefj* [hastif, Fr. from haste; 
haestig, Dut.] 

1. Quic^; speedy. 

Is this the counsel that we two have sharM, 

The sisters vows, tlie hours that we have spciit, 

\\ hen we have chid the hasty footed time 

For parting us • Shakesp. 

2. Passionate; vehement. 

lie that is slow to wrath is of great understand- 
ing ; but he that is hasty of spirit exaltcth folly. 

Provtrbs. 

3. Rash; precipitate. 

.See’st thou a tuaii th.it is lutsty in his words ? 
'J'herc is more hoj>e of a fool tliaii of him. Proverbs. 

lie not rash with ihy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter any thing before God. 

EccUs. v. 2. 

4. Early ripe. 

beauty shall he a fading flower, and as the hasty 
fiuil before the .Summer. haiuH. 

Ha'sty-puhding. n, s. A pudding 
made of milk and flour, boiled quick 
together ; as also of oatmeal and water 
boiled together. 

Sine hastif-pudding is thy chiefcsl dish 
With huilock’s liver, or some stinking fish. Dorset 

HAT. n, s, Sax. /idf/, Germ.] A 

cover for the head. 

Site’s as big as he is ; and there’s her thrum hat, 
and her luuflier too. Shakesp, 

Out i-f mere ambition you have made 
Your holy hat be stamp! on the king’s coin. Shak. 
ills hat was like a helmet, or Spanish muntero. 

Bae'on. 

Hermes oVr his head in air appear’d, 

And with soft words his drooping sjiirits cheer'd ; 
His hat adorn’d with wings disclos d the cud, 

And in his hand he bore the sIccji-conipelTiiig-rod. 

Drydvn. 

Ha'tbant). n, s, [hat and band.] A 
string tied round the hat. 

They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes 
of flivcrs colours, set round like hatbands, Biu'on. 

Rtxmi for the noble gladiatoj ' see 
His Coat and hatband sliew his qiiiiliu. Dryden 

IlA'rc’ASE. n. A. [hat and<«Ac.J A slight 
box for a hat. 

I iiJi^;hl nuMitioii a hatcase, which I would not 
exchange fur all the beavers in Gicat Jlritain. 

Addison. 

To H ATCH. r. a, [herken. Germ, as Skin- 
n(r think.s, from heghen, rghen, O'j, egg, 
.Sax.] 

1. 'Jo produce young from eggs by the 
w armth of incubation. 

Ill* kindly spreads his spacious wing. 

And hatches pkiity for the ensuing Sprinu.i)6/i/iain. 

The tepid laves, and lens and slnucs, ,f 
'J'lifir brood as nuinerouH hatch from tli’ eggs, that 
soon 

bursting vvith kindly rapture, forth disclos’d 
'J hnr callow youii». Milton 

2. 'I o quicken the egg by incubation. 

V\ hen they have laid sncli a number of eggs as 
they can Conveniently cover and hatch, they give 
o\er, and beg’ii to sit. iiao. 

Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, ’till 
it IS able to shift for itself. Addison 

3. To produce by precedent action. 

Which thing they very well knew, and I doubt 

not will easily confess, who live both to their 
great toil, and grief, where the blasphemies of 
Arians are renewed by them ; who, to hatch their 
liercsy, imve chosen tnose churches an fittest iieits 
wijcre Athanasius’s creed is not heard. Hvjker, 


HAT 

4. To form by meditation ; to contrive. 

He was a man harmless and faithful, and ona 

who never hatched any hopes prejudicial to the 
king, but always intended his safety and honour. 

Hayward, 

5. [From hacker to cut] To shade by 
lines in drawing or graving. 

Who first shall wouiid, through others aimji^ his 
blood appearing fresh, 

Shall win this sword, silver’d and hatcht, 

Snell as Agamemnon and the liand of Greece 
Should hold up high in brass ! and such again ] 
As venerable Nestor, hatched in silver. 

Should with a bond of air, strong as the axle-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit all Uie Grecian ears 
To his experienced tongue. Shakesp, 

Those tender hairs, and those hatching strokes 
of the pencil, wiiicii make a kind of minced meat 
in painting, arc never able to deceive tlie sight. 

Dryden, 

To HATCH, v. «, 

1 . To be in a state of growing quick. 

He observed circumstances in eggs, whilst they 
wrio hatching, yvhiiAi varied, Boyle, 

2. To be in a state of advance towardf 
effect. 

Hatch, n s. [from the verb.] 

1. A brood excluded from the egg. 

2. The act of exclusion jfirom the egg 

3, Disclosure; discovery. 

Something’s in his soul. 

O’er wliicii his niclanrhuly sits on brood : 

And, I do doubt, the hatch, and llie disclose 
Will be some danger. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

4, [HsDca, Sax. hecke, Dut. a bolt.] A 
half door; a door with opening over it; 
perhaps from hacher to cut, as a hatch 
IS part of a door cut in two. 

Something about, a little from the right, 

111 at the window, or else o’er the hatch. Shakesp, 

T). [In the plurtd.] The doors or open- 
ings by which they descend from one 
deck or floor of a ship to another. 

To the king’s sliip, invisible us tiiou art, 

There shalt thou find the mariners asleep 
Under the Acifc/ies. Shahsqi, Tempest. 

There she’s hid ; 

The mariners ail under hatches stow’d. .Shakesp. 

So seas, im|>eird by winds with added pow’r, 
Assault the sides, dim o’er the hutchfs towT. Dryd 
A ship was fasten’d to the sliore ; 

The plank w*as icady laid for safe ascent. 

For shelter there the trembling shadow bent. 

And skipp’d and skulk’d, and under liatc/ies went. 

Drvdcn. 

fl. To be tindt r hatches. To be in a state 
of ignominy, po\erty, or depression. 

He assures us how this fatlu'ihood continued Its 
course, ’till the captivity in Egypt, and then the 
poor fathi rhood was under hatches, Liu'ke. 

7. Uatthfs. Floodgates. Ainsworth, 
To HATCHEL r. (t. [httchclen, Germ.] 
To beat flax so as to separate the fibrous 
from the brittle jmrt. 

The asbestos, mentioned by K’rcher in his de- 
scription of Ohnid, put into water, moulders like 
clay, and is a fihioiis small excrescence, like huirs 
growing upon the stones ; «nd for the hutchelling, 
spinning, and weaving it, he refers to his mhndus 
suhtt t raneus. 11 tHnluaid. 

IIa'tchel. V. w. [from the verb; haclof. 
Germ.] The instrument with which 
flax in beaten, 

Ha'tuhelleu. «, 8. [from hatcheh] A 
l)eater of flax. 

HATCHET, n. s. [hache, haeJutee, Fr. 
asria, Ijit.] A small axe. 

The hatchet is to hew the irreguJaritiei of ntuff. 

jifdMpn. 

His harmful hatchet he bent in his haiia, ^ 

And to the field he ipeedeth. i^enser. 
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Ye shall have a hempen caudle then, and the 
help of d hatchet, Shaktsp. Hen) v \ I 

Nads, 'hammers, hatchets sharj), and halteis 
stronu Crashaw 

T} irheiis, the foster-father of the heast, 

Then ( It nch «1 « hatchet in his horn v hst Ih tfdt n 
Our couiiti vmau presented liiiu with a curious 
hatchet, nid asknu; him whethei it had a ^Mjd 
edge, tin d it upon llu donor Addison 

HAJTCni r-rA( h,7i, s. A iijjly face ; such, 
I suppo^'C, as ini^hl be hewn out of a 
block by a Iiatt hot. 

All ip« Ins »)wn dial imace w ill t mbnee 
An VI l^v ht 111 adorv.!, a naUhit fact Dt,j 

II a'i f M M f N 1 . * [f orru])tp(l from 

aiftitv(ni(n(, Sc-e A tnMLMLNi.] 
Armoii il esculclicon placed over a door 
at a kuur.il. 

His iiu ms of d« I’li, Ills < IiMiri fiiiu r d. 

No t o|thv , swoid, imr h ili hnn uf i) * r Ins boiu s, 
No nohh Hies n u toriii il us intalion, 

< IV to h( 111 ird ^hid 

fl A 1 1 T^\^ AY. ?/ s, [/o,/(/o« and ?rr///-.] 

lIu' w.)\ over or ihiono-li the hitdies. 

7h 11 \'rs.. 1. (I, [b’tiMii, Sa\ j To de- 
tt I , to abhor , to ahoniinate ; toic^aid 
\\ itli the passini, co».ti w v lo i<>\e. 

Y u 1 « I linn' asMi I ' 1 \< v ou n 1 
— Y I 111 ni\n stjv li it 1 1 j 1 < HIM to / ill I 

S/ ( / < 

Dill lilt II kill 1* ( Il II I ( \ flo not i VI 
•—If ills ii\ Ml in till tin l< u< iild not kill 

— ! vu V t in 1 I ( IV n V 1 / r n ' i *t S/ia/ < j 

I II VI ill Mil 'lilts i tliv 1 I ! md il oil 
?m(tv t I v'oM ^ Mil t t 1 > w Is 1' ( // \ii 1 

r \ tv( 1 \ ( ir I 11 i I ii Ml V I I VI , 

'111 u li ur loidb / I'l M 1 1 a 1 s v\ two mi v\ I i 

Jh V li u 

II AT I. p, s. [ rc, ^ i\ 1 Malignity, 
chit station : the contrary to lov<* 

S|K ik t (11 to UK who m Jtlar 1 1 ^ iiui f( ar 
A our i IV ouis M( 1 vom/ifi/ Shilu^p 

llite to Me/i Mints, aim li live liumlrid moii 

l)i a II n 

N iiisK 1 1 t c M 1 1 s, ill it till ,iflnc<( (I in not al 
w s > s tl ohji ( Is ol (liv liu I ui 

Ihtofi s Al /< I m? lh( Odifs 

Hath 1 i atlj. and ///// J 

1 . That !m h ( aiist s ahhori t nc c , odious , 
ahoniin ddc ; d( tc st, hh . 

IMy n tiiu s I K hi ill 

— l)i( (hvil hint li ituld not pniouiK i titli 

IMi ri holt III' to nniu < ir S/nr/ivp 

Mum IV no vrc nion hatijnl to God and mill 
til til in; r ilitinli Pmu h im 

\\ h u ow^ I (o Ins ( omm mils 
ho h iti s nil , iinl h tli hilhi i thrust me down, 

1 o sit 111 /iiin/i G till I he M (oiifiiid, 

I 11 ihilaiit I 1 III i\ 11 , aiitl 111 IV nb hoiii^ Mdlon 
1 III u llu tn 1(1 

Of sti jis , I imivt III Ml vlivsjuivv 

l\hlU n 

lint I iiihrii 1 hatijnl <miomi( ' foilinr' not so, 
III hri iks till phnl wIkiki the soiiows ilow 

JAipc 

2. Tli it >\liich ft els abbot 1 dice ; ablioi- 
rtnl ; detesting, malignant, niale\olent. 

r d iMion coMipi II d 

No moil to tr\ the io'ttiiu if tlie fitlil , 

And w isi 111 m (hath, to view with /ma/a / 1 vi v 
His immI h coiKjiK St Ihydin 

/I A nil hiA . adv. [/ioni haitfnl,^ 

1. Otlioijsly ; aboniinaldy. 

2. ALdignaiilly ; maliciously. 

All llu n lie Ills vtoi d hnttfnlhf aj']i vld 
L vnu i C haptmm, 

Iluv sh dl d( al with tlui huliful'u taki iiwav 
all th\ labour, and i<f«ivi theeiukid auifhm*, 

I :t/i x«ii 29 

Haiiiulness. n. g. [from /lalejui,] 
Offiousness. 

Ha' TER. w. [from /tafe.l One that 
hates ; an abhorrci ; a detester. 

VoL. I. 


1 of her understood of that most noble ennstan- 
c> , whu h wliosocvi I loves not, shew s himself to 
be a hater oi virtue, and unworthy to live in tlu 
ftot It ty ot in.inkmd iiidneii 

Wirdst he stood uji and spoke, 
lie was my m i^tc r, and I won. niy life 
To sptml upon his haters Shaktsp 

An em my to (lod, and a hatey of all |£ood hum n 
T Ik y ni vi r w ml( d so »niKh knowledge as to 
inform and ton VI nil them of tlu unlawfulness of 
a man's hting a iiiurdciir, an Wtr of God, and 
a cov ell int-hn.aker South 

IlA'rRFH n. s. [from haie.] Hate; 
dl-^\ill; malignity; malevolence; dis- 
like ; abliorrence , detestation ; abomma 
tion ; thc]n‘sion conli.iiy to love. 

liititd IS llu tliou^hi of the pun whitli an> 
thill pr« SI nt or ahsi in is apt to pioduce in uv 

Imki 

r wisli 1 hid 1 ( iiisi to silk him llu ri , 
luoppoi \n‘s hatnil ^n\\\ Shal t^p 

llu*i I IV th pawu M < f dl Innii and tlun iv a 
kiiil of ivti iti ii Old hostililv iiuluiled in its 
>t 1 \ ' ''V 111 I hut till M if tlu M c u Id h 4M hi i m 
hnhi t in lilt \ I rid wl ii llu it was Mam aiiv 
thm » odi us. It \\( I ' I ji ivi uitid will in tl i ( >m 

p t V o* It pM ju I ' hi t Y* nth 

IlCn Is in olfin li *I1« n from vl In n j ] 
Ml vl II II Ml ( Cl ivii I , a id I) i nil Iv prop U d 

111 i' w ( il I I 

Iv 11 i 1 > 111 il < nor /» i/I / I niivt n * I 

M a Iv t > ilo ih( 11 I'l llu ki Illness n lu . h 

I! i/ i 

hh is i Pri v' \ tl n in of thi mi vt i mk ami \ i 
mil I 1 k 1 I mil msi pu nlU has ii nivitu U 
h tl I n* till i hiiri h Si II 

if (lid h IS Ml II tl i urn t of miitdi I iiui lu i 
tlu uuilt of a lulu \ Sf oln I 

'/oHytTiH 1 a. [Poill'ps coiinpHv! 
liom lutti) .\ To luavisfc, ; to Yviai} , 
to wear out \Mth latigue. 

1 1( 's h itt / ’(/ c lit w if h pi n ini i Ih idi u 

IIaiiik. /i. a. [lioin Ac;/.] A makci 
of b its. 

I A /mf/ir sells a do. ( 11 of hats for hve shillings 
a peri ^ ‘Yii/// 

Hat h)( k. n. s. \atloch, Erse ) \ 
oftoin. Dill. 

11 Vl iJLiiK. w. f/omA/rg*, old Fi.] A 
coat ol mail , a bicast -plate. 

Ilimonthi honhti' tnuk flu. pi mi ess sore, 

T h it ijiiiti disparti d ill tl ( I nki '1 Irmu , 

\m( 1 piiretd tf» the skin I at u Qutcii 

llaubtiks Hud lulms an hevv d with iMan^ .i 
} wouiui. 

Phi iui,.htv m III s with suih hnsti dtvmid, 

Tliiy liM ik iht hiiiiis, and ni ikc tlu s( In! unn nr 
In. ml Ihijittn 

T<> Hay I . r. a. in the present I Ar/n, thou 
/ifisf, he hath : we, ye, they hart ; j'lct. 
and part. pass. had. |Ac/A<7??, Ciotluek, 
) abban, Sax. hibbtu^ Dut. atoii^ Fi. 
aviu, I tab] 

1 . N ot to be Yv itbout. 

1 Invi hi u,_ht him III fi re von tli xt afler < \ i 
niinatum h id, 1 mi; hi hau soau lliinc; to writi 

A(ts \\v ‘.o 

2. To < irry ; to wear. 

I pi I tlu m isf tlu y saw i v i un^ in in, w ho s p 
asoii hoisfliaek, /iiM m/f notliuip upon him Smnm 

■ 5. To make use of. 

j 1 han noitvilt to 1113 prust. Judats 

4. To possess. 

Hi that ^itlun 1 uiuih had lu thinp over, and 
hi that t .itlu M <1 hull / f t no 1 »ct> / xod, vvi IH 
o. 1 o obtain ; to enjo’, ; to possess. 

Now, 0 I allur irlonfv iiu wi h thmo own vtlf, 
with the gloi^ wlneli 1 hat with tlut h^forc llu 
I world was ^ John, xmi. \ 

(>. To take ; to rocei\e. 

A secret lmppiiu'‘s in i\ Ironiusis called curmsa 
\ Jeheitas, and whuli I suppose lu had from tlu 
1 ydu/tii ouiitit of Jluratt Vnnkn 


7 . To be in any state ; to be attended with 
or united to as accident or concomitant. 

Have 1 need of madmen, that vt liave brought 
this ft How? ' i i^am \xi IS 

8. To pu! ; to take. 

I Imt doiii , go and cart it, and haii it away lust 

0. To procure ; to find. 

1 would have any anr name to me tint tongue, 
that oiiL can spicik as he‘ should do, by tlu ruh s 
olgiimmir I^uke 

10. Not to neglect ; not to omit. 

1 rii niit s| lak , if my heart he not nadv to 
burst— Well, sweet Jack, /laiv a care of thv si If, 

Shakt sp 

Y our ph a is eood but siill I s ly bcwari 
Jnws irc explain d by nun, so have a can. }*<rpc 

11. "Jo Jiold; to regard. 

Ol tlu Ml lul sen ants shall T he had in lionour 

2 bam 

T he jiioiid ///Ml h dmegiiiitlv m deusion 

12. 'Fo m.uiilaiii ; to hold ojunion. 

Smtiiniis till' will Inif tliem to he n itural 
lu i( wliiiiris Stine Ilf 111 ! ill aie t rude null old, 
and 'tOMK tiiiK s tin V w ill / u( i tlu Ml to 111 lhi ipi i 
liti s of till t lu^ ihli I Ills, will Mas til Y .in 
liiii ps h\ till iis(l\(s finco'i 

18. Jo ( ont ‘Ui. 

\ I u h \ (. I f t'li VO j)f dl irs that / xi i mo • in 'i m 
ih 11 1 1 ii iJ- sistur Sh il I s/ 

f will 111 \ I I tl list a Ml in ag on f r ki i j 11 1 

s \ id til m n I 1 ( Ik vt lu ( m Jnni e very linin' 
n lull) Wl nil ^ Ins tpp in I neatly Shiil tsy 

14 '1 0 It ijiiuo , to ( hum. 

' I It v\ ' t lit I II iilmi 11 lull i ? 

Ill'll!' vv I hi hri < Ms W iduuil pi PCI , 
jM I i\( us \\ I 1 out eommon stnsi , 

\i I ' *1 ( it 1 I w 1 ii si iM 

To "I o l)t‘ i 111 ’ b aid f r tv ifc' to .nnother. 

Jt I II I i I 11 I) irru { to liim fi 1 ill in' w is 1 1 
w Ml ns 1} t M I, I Wl i Id IK t ) IV i / id him S 1 k, 
lv>. lo be tngtjjed, asm a t.isk 01 employ- 
ment. 

Jf Wl IM iiui nil ihmjstliit ut i slahlislii d, wt 
h n t 1 strivi with i 1 iimhei i f lu i\ y jin p ihei s, 
(li I I 1\ Muifi (1 IM ’m( ! I M- ( f I u m II ml ir 

Mu ‘spiMiiuls (iptiiii tl vn hiilh tonudilli 
wilii Ills VI IiIm is pa SjotMi OK Inland. 

Ot till ( V ils v\ hii II III uli ri (1 llu pt II I iiiul gi ( d 

0 ill 111 (I tl It liiul tin nieiiMiiuiue of tl^ 
liuswistlu I st w Iiu h V on /nifi 111 II 1 I Spi»vr 

Km s / I t ill d w (il tl 1 ir iii i hf u '.j llu r 

w i \ I il 1 I! 1 1 ihln 11 tlu ' p ( la(i s I r t It 1 1 V tlu 11 

nul>Ks,ilui Ml M hills, 1 il till n i oiinii n l\ioou 

17 . To Yvidi ; to desiH : in a l.i\ ^ense. 

I had r It hi r hi i ihu r k» i ju 1 in tl t Iioum of n \ 
G(d,ih n (o (IvM li in till li nts i / wii k< iliu ss /> 

I Would Ian no 1 1 111 limiiiii id with t' it 

knidofliff (I V iMsil kMoiis mi w huh tlu t lion i 
ofull'is, HI his own nteisMius, may luvi in 
g Mid him /Iddisim 

J8 To bin 

II I'll SI. (I (It V w( u ^ h li ( I Iv by rl tnd irtfiil 

iK^s we lioi hi /iKM III IM mi I h t lu (pi I Collui 

IP It is most uad 111 laighsh, as in otiior 
F.iuojk in laiigu ige*?, as an auxiliaiy verb 
to nude ilie u usl'^ ; havi, hahf, and 
hath, or Ar/v, tlie pr(tei]H ifett ; and had, 
anti hast, the jireteiplupeafe et. 

If thin had liin woiils enow I itwieav them to 
han t xpM SSI d jnuvoealion, tlicy hud goiu togi - 
till 1 l>\ I i( ( Its (1 /igii n 

1 luve lu.ird one of the greatest gennisi -* tins 
aci has pioiMieid, wl u /in Zhe’cn trail i d up in I'l 
tlu p liU siiuhis of untimiity , ussuM nu , uji m 
his hi 111 ' obliged to si.irih into rf i mK thil iie 
at 1 ist took an mcredihh pN asine in it 1 h v u. 

lhai(in)\ here CO* suImi d tiisiiiu asitnikis 
things < asy , but as if Miuhis th in dilvltful, 
and tho igh othe*rs lunt lu nU tlu ‘ uiii m lli i lu i 3, 
It IS possible they may not I an di iwn lliost um s 
fiom It son 

Miat admirable jireei pt whuh I’ythagons 11 
snid to have given to his nisi ijih s, rind whii h ih it 
phiiosoplier must han drawn fioni the obst 1 vat ion 

1 have enlarged upon Iddisau 
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Tlie gods hate placed labour before virtue. 

AiidiiPn 

This observation wc have made on man. Addts, 
Evil spirits have contracted in the body habit 
of lust and sensuality, malice, and revenge. Addxi. 
Their tormctits have already taken root in them. 

Addmn 

That excellent author sliewn how every par- 
ticular custom and habit of virtue will, in its own 
nature, produce the heaven, or a state of happiness, 
in him who shall hereafter practise it. Addison. 

20. /lave at, or with, is an expression de- 
noting resolution to make some attempt. 
They seem to be imperative expressions ; 
have this at you ; let this reach you ; 
or take this ; have with you ; take this 
u'ith you; but this will not explain 
have at it, or have at him, which must 
be considered as more elliptical ; as, wc 
w’ill have a trial at it, or at hhn, 

H<’ tliut will caper with nio for u thousand 
marks, let him lend me the money, and h ve at 
him. ^ ^ Shakcsp 

1 can bear my part ; ’tis iny occupation . hair 
at it with you. iShakesjf. 

I never was out at a mad fredUk, ibotigli this 
is the maddest 1 ever undertook : hate mth vou 
lafU’ mine ; 1 take you at your word. Dn)',kn. 

HAVEN. s. [haven, Dut. hnvre, Fr.] 

1. A port ; a harbour ; a station for ships. 

Love was thientrned and promised to him, and 
his cousin, as both the tem])Cst and haicn of their 
best years. Sidney 

Order for sea is given : 

1 hey ba>e put forth the tmicn. Shakes]). 

After an hour and a half sailing, we entered into 
a good haven, heiug tlie port of a fair cit y. Jkirtm. 

The queen behenl, as soon as day appear’d, 

The navy under sail, the haven clear'd. Denham. 

We may be shipwreck’d by her hieatli . 

Love, favour’d once with that sweet gale, 

Doubles his haste, and fills his sail, 

'Till he arrive, where she must prove 

The haicn, or the rock of l«jve. WalUr. 

2. A shelter ; an asylum. 

All places, tlnit tlie eye of heaven \isits. 

Are to a wise man [)orts and happy havew. SJiak 

Ha'venkr. n, s, [from haven,] An 
overseer of a port. 

These earls and dukes appointed their special 
oir»teis, Ab receiver, huicnei’, and customer. 

Carcie. 

IT AVer. n. 5. [from ^ are.] Possessor; 
holder. 

\ aloiir is the cliitfest virtue, and 
Most dignifies flie haicr. Shakesjf 

Ha'vkr is a common word in the northeni 
countries for oat.s ; a.s, haver bread for 
oaten bread; perhaps properly aven, 
from arena, Lat. 

When ^ou would anneal, take a blue stone, 
such as they nuke luaer or oat cakes uiion, and 
lay it upon‘thc cross bars of iron. Peacham. 

Haught. tffif/. [haut, Fr.] 

1 . Haughty ; insolent ; proud ; contemp- 
tuous ; arrogant. Obsolete. 

The proud insulting mieen, 

With riitford and the haught Northumberland, 
Have wrought the tasy melting king, like wax 

Shakes]). 

No lord of thine, thou haught insulting man ; 

Nor no man’s lord. Shakesp. 

2. High ; proudly magnanimous. 

His courage lUught, 

Desir’d of foreig-n foeinen to be known, 

And fur abroad for strange adventures sought. 

Spenser. 

IJa'ughtilv. adv, [from haughty,] 
Proudly ; arrogantly ; contemptuously. 

Her hcuv’iily form too havektily she priz’d ; 
fits person hated, and his gifts despis’d. Dryden. 

Haughtiness, n. a. [from haughty.] 


II A U 

Pride ; arrogance ; the quality of l)eing 
haughty. 

By the lioad wc make known our supplications, 
our threatniiigs, our mildness, our haughtiness, our 
love, and our hatred. Dryden, 

HAUGHTY. a4j. [hautaine, Fr.] 

1. Proud ; lofty ; insolent ; arrogant; con- 
temptuous. 

ITis wife being n woman of a haughty and im- 
perious nature, and of a wit superior to his, quick- 
ly resented the disrespect she received from him. 

Clarendon, 

I shall sing of battles, blood and rage, 

And haughtif souls, that mov'd with mutal hate, 
In fighting ields pursu’d and found their fate. 

Dryden. 

2. Proudly great. 

Our vaiiquisii’d wills (hat pleasing force obey ; 
Jler goodness takes our lihrrfy away ; 

Ami haughty i\r\Uih\ yields to arluliarv sway. JYwr. 

3. Bold ; adventurous ; of high hazard. 
Obsolete. 

\\ ho now shall give me words and sound 
Equal unto this haughty entcrpiize ^ 

Or who shall lend me wings, with which from 
ground 

i\Iy lowly verse may loftily arise Fairy Queen. 
Ha'ving. n. s, [from Ar/rr.] 

1. Possession; c.state ; fortune. 

IMy haling is not much ; 
ni make division of my piesent with you ; 

Hold, there’s half m\ ca)fVer. Shakesp. 

2. I’he act or state of possessing. 

Of the one side was cillodged the having a pic- 
ture, which the other wanted ; of the other side, 
the first striking the shield^ ^ Sulmy. 

Thou art not for the fashion of these limcs, 
Wlu'M* none will sweat but for piomotion ; 

And having that, do choak their service up. 

Even with the lunnng Shakes]). As you like it. 

3. Bcliaviour ; regularity. This is still 
retained in the Scottish dialect. It may 
possibly be the meaning here. 

Tlie gentleman is of no having: he kept com- 

{ iai.\ v«ith the wild prince and niins : lie is of loo 
ligii a rejiiuti : he knows too much. Shakesp, 

Ha'viour. n. s. [for bthaviour.] Con- 
duct ; manners. Not used. 

Their ill haimir garres men niissay 
Both of their doctrims and their fay. Sjtemcr, 
ToIJaul. r. fl. [A«/cr, Fr. to’draw.] To 
pull ; to draw ; to drag by violence. A 
word which, applietl to things, implies 
violence; and, to persons, awkwardness 
or rudeness. 'Fhis word is liberally ex- 
emplified in hale ; etymology is regard- 
ed in hale, and pronunciation in hanl, 
'riiy Dol, and Helen of tfiy iioiile ihougiit^, 

Is In base durance and contagious prison, 

Jlont'd thither l>y imclianick dirty hands. Shah. 

'I'he youth with songs and rhimes, 

Some dance, some haul the rope. Dtnham. 

Some the wheels prepare, 

Ami fasten to the horses feet ; the rest 

AVith cal>le.s lunil along th' unwieldy beast. Dryd. 

In his grandeur lie iiHturally cliuses to haul ^ 
others after him whose accomplishments musm- 
semhle his own. ^ ^ Swift. 

Thitlit r thev hrnt.and hauVd their ships to land ; 
Tlie crooked keel divides tlie yellow sand. Fope. 
Ilomp-loving miss 

Is haul'd about in gallantry robust. Thomson. 

Havl. n. 8. [from the verb.] Pull; 
violence in dragging. 

The leap, tlie slap, the haul, Thomson. 

Baum. n. s. [or hame, or halm ; healni. 
Sax. halm, Dut. and Dan.] Straw, 

In champion countrie a pleasure they take 
To mow up their kaume for to brew and to bake : 
The haume is the straw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 

Tower 
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Having stripped off the haum or binds from the 
poles, as you pick the hops, stack tliem up. Marika. 

Haunch, n . «. [Aancke, Out. AancAe, Fr. 
anca, Ital.l 

1. The thigh ; the hind hip. 

Hail, groom ! didst thou not sec a bleeding hind. 
Whose right haunch earst my stedfast arrow strake ? 

Spemte, 

To make a man able to teach his horse 
and turn quick, and to rest on his haHnokIfIgSt 
use to a gentleman both in peace and war. 

2. The rear ; the hind part. 

Thou art a Summer bird, 

M hich ever in the haunch of Winter sings 
The lifting up of day. Shakesp, 

To HAUNT. V. a, [kanter, Fr.] 

1. To frequent ; to be much about any 
place or person. 

A man who for his hospitality is so mucJi haunted, 
that no news stir but come to his ears. Sidney. 

Now we being brought known unto her, after 
once wc weic acquainted, and acquainted we 
were sooner than ourselves expected, she con- 
tinually almost hauted us. Sidney. 

I do haunt thee in the battle thus. 

Because some tell me that thou ait a king. Shak, 
She this dangerous forest haunts. 

And in sad accents utters her complaints. Waller. 
Earth now 

Secur’d like to heuv’n, a seat where gods might 
dwell, 

Or wander with delight, and love to hau)it 
Her sacred shades. Milton. 

Celestial Venus liaunU Idalia's groves ; 

Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. Pope. 

2. It is used fretjucntly in an ill sense of 
one that comes unwelcome. 

You w rong me, sir, thus still to haunt niy house ; 
I told you, sir, my daughter is dispos'd of. Shak, 
Oil, could 1 see my country-seat ! 

There leaning near a gentle orook, 

Sleep, or peruse some ancient book : 

And there in sweet oblivion drown 

Those caies that haunt the court and town. Swiji. 

3. It is eminently used of apparitions or 
spectres that appear in a particular place. 

Foul spirits haunt my resting place, 

Anri ghastly vi.sions break luy sleep by night. 

Fairfax, 

All these tlie woes of Oedipus have known, 

You fates, ,\our furies, and your hauntid town 

Pope. 

To Haunt, v. n. To be much about; 
to appear frequently. 

I’ve charged thee not to haunt about my doors : 
In honest plainness thou hast heard me say, 

My daughter’s not for thee. Shakesp. Dthello. 
Where they most breed and haunt I have observ’d, 
The air is delicate. Shakesp, Macbeth, 

Haunt, n. s. [from the verb] 

1. IMace in which one is frequently found. 

We set ti»ils, nc*t«», gins, snares and traps, for 

beasts and birds in their own haunts and walks. 

L' Estrange. 

To me pertains not, she replies, 

To know or care where (hipid flies ; 

Wliat are his haunts, or which his way, 

Where he wmild dwell, or whither stray. Prior. 

A scene where, if a god sliould cast nis sight, 

A god niiuht ga/e and wonder with delight ! 

Joy touch’d the messenger of heav’ii ; he stay’d. 
Entranc'd, and all the blissful haunts survey’d. 

Pope, 

2. Habit of being in a certain place. 

The haunt you have got about the courts will 
one day or another bring your family to l>cggary. 

Arhuihnot. 

Ha'unter. n. f. [from haunt,] Fre- 
quenter ; one that is often found in any 
place. 

The anci«nt Grecians were an ingenious people, 
of whom the vulgar sort, such as vrew haunten of 
tlicatrcs, took uleusure in the conceits of Ansto- 
phaucs, Wotton an Edueaiwn. 
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0 goddcJti, haunter of the woodland greefit ^ 

Queen of the nether skies ! Dryden. , 

Ha'vock. w. \hafogy Welsh, devasta-! 
tion.] Waste; wide and general de- 
vastation ; merciless destruction. 

Having been never used to have any thing of 
tiicir own, they make no spare of any thine, but 
lioeoefc and confusion of all they meet with, 

^ui made havock of the church. ^ Acts, viii. ti. 

Ye gods ! what hav^ck does ambition make 
Atnongyour works ! Addmn*s Cato. 

The Kabbins, to express the great ftavock which 
has been made of the Jews, tell us, that there were 
such torrents of h ly blood slied, as carried rocks 
of a hundred yards in circumference above tiiree 
miles into tl»e sea. ^ Addison. 

If it liad either air or fuel, it must make a 
greater havock than any liistory mentions. Cheyne. 

IIa'vock. interj, [from the noun.] A 
word of encouragement to slaughter. 

Why stand these royal fronts amazed thus^ 

Cry havock, kings ! Shakesp. 

Ate by his side. 

Ones havock! and lets loose the dogs of war. Shak. 

To Ha vock. r. a. [from the noun.] To 
waste ; to destroy ; to lay waste. 

Whatsoever tliey leave, the soldier spuileth and 
hat'orkclh ; so that, between both, nothing is left. 

Spenser, 

See, with what heat these dogs of hell advance, 
To waste and havock yondtr world, which I 
So fair and good cieated ! Milton. 

Ha'utboy. n, s. [haut and bou.] A 
wind instrument 

1 told John of Gaunt he beat his own name ; 

for yon might Imve truss’d liim and nil his apj^arel 
into uneel-skin : tlie case of a treble huuthov w as a 
niHiis on for him. Shakesp. 

Now give tile hautboys breatlr ; he comes, lie 
conies. Dryden, 

Ha'utboy Slraivberri/, See Straw- 
berry. 

Haw. n. s. [faj, Sax.] 

1 . The berry and seed of the hawthorn, 

Tiie seed of Uie bramble with kernel and haw. 

Tussrr. 

Store of haws and hips portend cold Winters. 

Bacons Natural Hist. 

His r] liar rel to the liedgewus, that his tliorus 
and liis brambles did not bring forth ruisiiis, latlier 
than haws and blackberries. L'hstrauge. 

2. An excrescence in the eye. 

3. [faja, Sax. haiv a garden, Dan,] A 
small piece of ground adjoining to an 
house. In Scotland they call it havgh, 

Upon the haw at i^Muoutb is cut out in'^tbe 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs iu 
their hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. 

C’arcte. 

To Haw. n, [Perhaps corrupted from 
hawk or hack.] To speak slowly with 
frequent intermission and hesitation. 

Tis a great way ; but yet, after a little hum- 
ming and /law’tn^^ upon’t, lie agreed to undertake 
the job. U Estrange. 

Hawk, n, s. [hcBbeg, Welsh ; J)apoc, 
Sax. accipiUr, Lat.] | 

1 . A bird of prey, used much anciently in 
sport to catch other birds. 

Du'st thou love hawking^ Thou liast hawks will 
soar 

Above Uie morning lark. Shakesp. 

It can be no more disgrace to a great lord to 
draw u fair picture, than to cut his hawk's meat. 

Peacham. 

Whence borne on liquid wing 
The sounding culver shoots ; or whea* the hawk, 
lligli in the l^etling clilfs, his airy builds. 

2. [Hoch, Welsh,] An effort to force 
phlegm up the throat. 

To Hawk. v. it. [from hawk.] 
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1 1. To fly hawks at fowls ; to catch birds 
by means of a hawk. 

Ride unto St. Alban’s, 

W’hereas the king and queen do mean to hawk.Shak. 

One followed study and knowledge, and another 
hawking and hunting. Locke. 

He that hawks at larks and sparrows has no less 
sport, though a much less considerable quarry .than 

I be that iiies at nobler game. Locke. 

[ A falc'iier Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 

With her of tarsels and of lures he tulks. Prior. 

2. To fly at ; to attack on the wing. 

A fautcoii tow’ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl hawk'd at ana kill’d. Shak. 

Whether upward to the moon liicy go, 

Or dream the Winter out in caves below, 

Or hawk at flics elsewhere, concerns us not to know. 

Dryden. 

3. [Hoch, Welsh.] To force up plilegm 
with a noise. 

Come, sit, sit, and a song.— Slinll we clap 
into’t roundly, without haukmg or spitting, or 
saying we are hoarse, which are llie only Pro- 
logues to a bad voice ? Shakesp. 

She cuinplnined of a stinking tough j)hlegui 
wiiich she hawked up in titc mornings 11 iseman. 

Blood, cast out of the throat or windpipe, is 
spit out with a hawking or small cough ; tliat out 
of the gums is spit out without hawking, coughing, 
or vomiting. liai viy. 

4. To sell by proclaiming it in the streets. 
[From hoik. Germ, a salesman.] 

His works weie hawk'd m every street ; 

But seldom rose above a slieet. Suift. 

Ha'ukei). adj. [from Ar/irA*.] Formed 
like a hawk’s bill. 

Flat noses »rciii conitly unto the Moor, an 
aquiline or hauked one unto the Persian, a large 
and prominent nose unto the Koman. B’^own. 

IIa'wker. 7?. if. [from hock, Germ.] One 
who sells his wares by proclaiming them 
in the street. 

I .saw my labours, which had cost me so much 
f liought, bawled about by common hawkers, wliich 
I once intended for the consideration of the gieatest 
person. ^ Swijt. 

'J o grace tills lioiiour’d day, the queen proclaims, 
By herald hawkers, high heroick games : 

She summons all her sons ; an enaless band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. 

Pope, 

Ha'wkeed. 7f. s. A plant. 

Oxtongue is a species of this plant. Miller. 

Ha'wses. 71. s. [of a ship.] Two round 
holes under the ship s head or beak, 
through which the cables pass when she 
is at anchor. 

IIa'wthorn. 71, s. [J>®5 ^opn, Sax.] 
A species of medlar ; the thorn that 
bears haws ; the white thorn. 

The use to whicli it is applied in England is to 
tuake hedges : there are two or thiee varieties of 
it about London ; imt that son which produces the 
sniullHst leaves is preferable, because its brunclies 
always grow close together. Miller, 

'lliereisa man haunts the forest, that abuH('^ oui 

^ voung filants w iih carving Rosalind on their bai ks ; 
nangsodes u\mihmethai'ns,nm\ elegies on biembles. 

Shake.sp. As you liki it. 

Some in their liands, beside the lance and sliu Id 
The bought of woodbine or of hawthorn held. Di yd. 

Mow /mu t/iorm bloswiii, now the daisies spring. 

Pope, 

The hawthorn whitens. 7'homon. 

Ha'wthorn fly. #7. s. An insect. 

The/mu’</iani.//i/i» all black, and not big B a/tea. 

HAY. If. 5. [fiej, jjij. Sax. hep, Dut.] 
Grass dried to fodder cattle in Winter. 

Make hay while the sun shines. Camden’s Rem. 

Make ptmr men's cattle break their necks ; 

Set Are on barns and hay stacks in tiie nigiit, 

And bid the owners quench tliem with Uieir tears. 

Shakesp. 
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We have heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs 
laid up moist. Bacon. 

Or if the earlier season lead 
To the tanu’d hay cock in tlic mead. Milton, 

Brinjg them for food sweet boughs and osiers cut, 
Nor all the Winter long thy hay rick shut, May. 

Some turners turn long and slender sprigs of 
ivory, as small as an hay stalk. Moion. 

By some hay cock, or some shady thorn, 

He bids his lu*ads both even song and morn.Dryd. 

The best manure fur meadows is tiie bottom 
of hay mows and hay stacks. Mortimer 

Hay and oats, iu the management of a groom 
will make ale. ^ SwiJt. 

To dance the hap. To dance in a ring: 
proiiably from dancing round a hay 
cock. 

I will play on the tabor to the worthies. 

And let them dnnt'c the hay. Sfiakesp. 

This maids think on the hearth they see, ^ 
When fires well nigh consumed be, J. 

There duncing hays by two and three, y 

Just us your iancy casts them. Drayton. 

The gum and glist’ning, which with 
Aiul study 'd method, in each pari 

Hungs down, 

Ix)oks just as if that day 

Snails there had crawl’d the hay. Suckling 

Hay. 77. s. [from hate, Fr. a hedge,] A 
net wliich incloses the haunt of an 
animal. 

Coneys arc destroyed by hays, curs, spaniels, 
or tumhlers, bred up for that purpose. Moitimci. 

Ha'ymakkr. 77. 8. [hap and t/iakc,] 
One employed in drying grass for hay. 

As to the return of his hcallli and vigour, were 
you liere, you might enquire of his haymakers. 

pope to Swift, 

HA'ZARD. 77. .V, [hazard, Fr. azar, Span. 
haski, Runick, danger.] 

1. Chance; accident; fortuitous ha}). 

1 have sol my life ujion a cast, 

And I will stand the hatard of the die. Shakesp. 

1 will upon all hazards well believe 
Thou art my fiieud,thatknow’st my tongue so well. 

Shakesp, 

here the mind docs not perceive comic cti<*n, 
there men's opinions are not Die jirodnct of judg- 
ment, but the efiVets of chance and hazard of a 
mind floating at all adventines, witiiunt choice 
and without direction. LiK'ke. 

2. Danger ; chance of danger. 

We are bound to yield unto our Creator, tlie 
Father of ail mercy, eteinal thanks, for that he 
hath delivered Ins law unto the world; a law 
wherein so many tiling are laid open, ns a light 
which otherwise woulcihavc heenhuiied in dark- 
ness, not without the hazard, or rather not with 
the hazard, but with the certain loss of thousands 
of souls, most undoubtedly now savtd. Ilookir. 

The hazard I have run t(» see you here, sliould 
inform you that I love not at a coiiiinun ruie.Dryd. 

Men are h'd on from one st.n;e of life to another 
in a eoiidiiion of the utmost hazard, mid yet with- 
out the least ajipiehension of their danger. Rogers. 

3. A game at dice. 

The duke ]>laying at hazard, held In a great 
many linmis togc'tlicr, and Uicw a huge heap of 
gold. Swijt. 

To Hazard, v. a. [hazardcr^ Fr.] To 
expose to chance ; to put into danger. 

1 hey niight, l>y nersistiug in the extremity of 
that opinion, hatard greatly their own estates, and 
so weaken tliat part which tlieir places iiow^hc. 

It was not in his power to adventure upon Ins 
own fortune, or hearhtg a pubiick charge to hasnid 
himself against a man of private condiiiun. Ilayw. 

By dealing iudiiferently lueicies to all, you may 
hatard your own share. Sherlock. 

To Ha'ZARD. V, 71. 

1, To try the chance. 

I pray you tarry ; pause a day or two. 

Before you hazard ; toi in cimsing wrong, 

I lose your company. Shakesp, 

B7& 
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2. To adventure ; to run the danger. 

She from her feiiow<proTm<;cs would go, 
Ruthci than hazard to nave you her f^oe. Walin'. 

li a' z ARD ABLE, adj. \from hazard,] Vcii- 
lurous ; liable to chance. 

An hazardahle determination it is, unto flnr- 
tnating and indiil'crcnt ciFccts, to ullix a ])o>itive 
type or period. Hrown 

IIa'zardek. n. s, [from hazard-] lie 
who hazards. 

Ha'zardry. «. J. [from hazard.] Te- 
merity ; prccijjitation ; rash adventu- 
rousness. Obsolete. 

Hasty wrath, and liocdless hamrdu, 

Do breed repcntujice late, and hosting infamy. 

Spenser. 

1 1 A z A K no I s. flcf; . [hazardcur, Fr. from 
hazard.] Dangerous ; exptwed to chance. 

tirant that uitr hasardoiis attempt piove vuii), 
We leel the worst, secur’d from greater pain. 

Drifdcn. 

II a'zaruously. ndv. [from hazardous.] 
With danger or chance. 

IIazk. 7f. s. [The etymology unknown.] 
Fog ; mist. 

To Haze. i\ n. To be foggy or misty. 

To Haze. v. a. To fright one. Ainsw. 
HA'ZEL. [paepel, Sax. corylus, Lat.] 
Nut tree. 

The nuts grow in clusters, nnd are closely joined 
together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
oulwaid husk or cup, which opens at the fop, and 
when tJie fruit is ripe It f.dls out. The species ate 
Cobnut, and filbert. I'he red ami white 
/ilhertsure mostly etectiied for tlieii fiuit. MilUr. 

Kate, like the ftazel twfig, 
ii straight and slender , and as brown *ii bue 
As hazel nuts, and sweeter than the kernels. Shak 
Her chariot is an empty hazel nut. Shnkesp. 
Why sit we not beneatli titc grateful shade, 
AVhich hazels, intermix’d with elms, have made ^ 

I)i yden. 

Tlierearc some from the size of a hazel nut to 
that of a man’s hst, llW/uad. 

Ha'zel. adj. [from the noun.] Light 
brown ; of* the colour of liazel. 

Chiisc a warm dry soil, that has a good deptli 
of light hazel mould. Afortimtr. 

Ha'zelly. adj. Of the colour of hazel ; 
a light brown. 

Uplands corusist eitlicr of sand, gravel, chalk, 
rock or stone, hazelly loam, clay, or black mould. 

Mortimer. 

Ua'zy. adj. [from ter.] Dark; foggy; 
misty. 

Our clearest day here is misty and hast/; vre 
see not far, and what we do see is in a bad light. 

Burners Theory 

Oft engend-^r’d by the hazy North, 

Myriad'* on myriads, insect armies waft. Thomson 
Hr. pronoun, gen. him ; plur. they; gen. 
them. \hyf Dut. fe, Sax. It seems to 
have borrowed the plural from 
plural, bap, dative bipura.] I 

1 . The man that was named before. 1 

All the conspirators, save only he, \ 

Did that they did in envy of vjeni Coesar. Shak. \ 
It much you note mm, I 

You shall offend him, and increase his passion ; 
feed and regard him not. Shakesp. 

I am weary of this moon; would he vjouUI 
change. Shakesp. 

Adam spoke ; 

.So ctieer’d he his iisir spouse, and she was cheer’d. 

MUUm. 

When Adam wak’d, he on his side 
Leaning half rais’d hung over her. Milton. 

Thus talking, hand in lauid along they pass’d 
On to tlieir biissful bow’rs. Milton. 

Extol 

ifim first, hm last, him midaU Miltm. 
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2. The man ; the person. It sometimes 
stands without reference to any fore- 

I going word. 

Tfe is never poor 

That little hath, but he tlmt much desires. Daniel. 

3. Man or male being. 

Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua’s law 
Is dc.ith to any /iMhat utters tlieiii. Shakesp. 

1 stand to aii&wcr thee, or any he the proudest 
of thy sort. Shakesp. 

Tios and his race the sculptor shall employ, 

And he the god who built the walls of Troy. Dri/d. 

4. Male : as, a he bear, a he goat. It is used 
where the male and female have not 
different denominations. 

’I'he he's in birds have the fairest feathers. Bac. 
r>. In the two la^t senses he is rather a 
noun than pronoun. 

IIE\D. 71. s. [)?eapb, beapb. Sax. te/r/, 
Dut. hev(d, old KnglisJi, whence by 
contraction, head.] 

1. The part of t!ic animal that contains 
the brain or the organ of sensation and 
seat of thought. 

AVin healing v( rvt n, and head purging dill. Spen. 
Over head ui»-grcw 

Insupiralde hoi'dit ot loftiest shade. ^ Milton 
'I'he dtwy paths of meadow j, we will tread. 

For cniwiij. and chaplets to adorn ihy head.Dryd 
I could htdl have oilers, that some, who held 
then htads higher, would be glad to accept. Swijt 

2. Pertson as exposed to any danger ori 
penalty. 

AMiat he pets more of her than 8har)> words, 
let it lie on my head. Shakesp. 

\ h > of all ages to succeed, hut feeling 
'rile* eul on him brought by me, will curse 
M v head^ ill faie our ancestor impure. Milton. 

3. /lead and cars. The whole person. 

In jiiiLlinp rliimes well fortified and strong, 

He fights intrench’d o’er head and ears in song. 

Cfranville. 

4. Denomination of any animals. 

AVhen Inimccnt desired tin* luarquis of Carpio 
to turiiJsh tliiity thousand head of swine, he could 
nut ^parc them ; but tliirty thousand lawyers he 
hdfl at Ids service. Addi^m. 

'I'he tax upon pasturape was raised according 
to a certain rate per head upon cattle. Arbidhnot. 
o. cilief ; principal person ; one to whom 
the rest arc subordinate ; leader ; com- 
mander. 

For their commons, there is little danger from 
them, eveept it be where they have great and 
potent heads. ^ ^ Bacon. 

Your head I him appoint ; 

And by myself have sworn, to him sliall how 
All knees in heav’ii, and shall confess him lord. 

Milton. 

Tlic heads of the chief sects of philosojdiy, as 
Thides, Aiixagoras, and Tytliagoras, did consent 
to this tradition. 7'illotson. 

6. Place of honour; the first place. 

Notwithstanding nil the justices had taken their 
pinccs upon tlie Bench, they made room for the 
old kuiglit at the head of them. Addwm* 

7. Place of command. 

An army of fourscore thonsand troops, with the 
duke of Marlborough at the kf«rf of them, could 
do nothing. Addison on the War. 

B. Countenance; presence. 

Richard not far from hence bath bid bis head. 

Shakesp. Rickard 11. 
With Cain go wander through the shade of night. 
And never shew thy head by day or light, Shakesp. 
Ere to-morrow’s sun shall shew his head. Dryd. 

0. Understanding ; faculties of the mind : 
commonly in a ludicrous sense. I 

The wenches Wd tlichr heads together. VKstra. 
A fox and • goat w^t down » well to driuk ; 
the goat fell to hunting which way to gel back ; 
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Oil, says Beynard, never trouhio your head, but 
leave that to me. VEurange. 

Work with all the ease and speed you can, with- 
out breaking your head, and being so very indus- 
trious in starting scruples. ^Dryden. 

The lazy and inconsiderate took up their no- 
tions by chance, without much beating their heads 
about tnem. l^ocke. 

If a man shews that he has no reUpbrn, why 
should we think that he beats his /iead,ai)d trouts 
himself to exunoine the grounds of this or that 
doctrine.^ ‘ Lodie. 

When in ordinary discourse we say a man has 
a fine head, w'o express uiii selves ruetaphoricaliy, 
and speak in relation to his understanding : and 
when we say of a woman she has a fine head, we 
speak only in relation to her commode. Addison. 

We laid our heads together to consider what 
grievances the nation hud suffered under king 
George. Addkoti. ^ 

10. Face ; front ; fore part. 

'File gttllicriinr cro>*d pursues ; 

The rovishers turn head, the fight renews. Dryden. 

1 1. Resistance; hostile op| 70 sition. 

Then made lie head against his enemies, 

And Hy inner slew. Fuiry Qaren. 

Somelinies hath Henry Bolingbrolvc made head 
against m\ power. Shakes/). 

'I’wo valiant gentlemen making head against 
them, seconded by half a tlo/en more, made forty 
run away. litdetgh. 

Sin liaving deprax^ed his judgment, and got 

j possession of his will, there is no other ])iinci])lc 
left )iim naturnll^N, hy which he can muKe head 

I against it. " ^ S)iith. 

12. Spontancoii.s rcsobition. 

The bordering wais in this kingdom were 

made altogether by voluntaiies, upon their owu 
head, without aiiy pay or coniiuishiun fiom tlie 
statu. Davies, 

13. State of a deer’s horns, by which his 
age is known. 

It was a buck of the fir-st head. Shnlesp. 

The buck is culled the fifth year a buck of the 
first head, Shokeip. 

14. Individual. It is used in numbers or 
computation. 

If ihere be six millions of people, then theie is 
about four acres for every htad. draunt. 

15. The top of any tlihig bigger than the 
rest. 

His spear’s head weighed six hundred shekels 
of iron. 1 Sum. 

As high 

As his proud head is rais’d towards the sky. 

So low tow’rds hell his roots descend. Denham. 

Trees, which have large and spreading heads, 

would lie with tlicir branches up in tlve water. 

Woodward. 

If the buds are made our food, they are called 
heads or tops ; so heads of asparagus, or arti- 
clnmks. Watts. 

Head is an equivocal term ; for It signifies the 
head of a noil, or of a pin, as well as oi an animal. 

Tfatti. 

10. Tlte fore part of any things os of a 
iihip. 

By gnilies with brazen htads she might trans- 
port over Indus at once thri c hundred thousand 
soldiers. Raleigh. 

His gallics moor ; 

Their heads are turn’d to sea, their sterns to shore. 

Dryden. 

17. Tliat which nses on the top. 

Let it stand in a tub four or fWe days before it 
be put into the cask, stirring it twice a-day, and 
beating down the head or yeast Into it. Mdmmtt. 

18. T& blade of an axe. 

A man fetcheth a stroke with the axe to out 
down the tree, and the head slinpeth from the 
helve. Dent. ilx. S. 

10. Upper part of a bed. 

Israel bowed upon the lied’s head. Gen. xlf Ik 31. 

20. The brain. 

i As eastern priests in giddy circles run, 

[ And turn their hessds to imitale the sun. Pope. 

R7« 
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21. Dress of the head. 

Ladies think they gain a point vthtfn they have 
teased their hosbands to buy them a laeed head 
or a fine petticoat. Swjft. 

22. Principal topick of discourse. 

These htadi are of a mixed order, and vre pro- 
poie only sucii as belong to the natural world. 

hurnet'$ Theory. 

*1V our great interest, and duty, to satisfy 
e» on this head, upon whicn our whole 


ourielyei 
conduct depends. 

23. Source of a stream 


Atterbury. 


It is the giorr of God to give j his very nature 
dcHghteth n It: his merctes in tiie *cuiTent, 
through which they would pass, may be dried up, 
but at the head they never tail. Hook^. 

The current by Gaxa is but a small stream, 
rising between it and the lied sea, whose head 
from Gaxa is little more than twenty English 
miles. lialeigns 

Some did the song, and some tlie choir maintaiii, 
Beneath a laurel shade, where mighty To 
Mounts up to woods alm^e, and hides his head 
below. Vi'yden. 

24. Crisis; pitch. 

The indisposition which has long hung upon 
me, is at last grown to such a head, that it must 
quickly make an end of me, or of itself. Addison. 

25. Power ; influence ; force ; strength ; 
dominion. 

vVithin her breast though culm, her breast 
though pure. 

Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd 
Some troubled thonghts. Milton. 

2G. Ikxly ; conflux. 

People under command chusc to consult, and 
after to march in order ; and rebels, contrariwise, 
run upon an head together in confusion. liacon. 

Aiuightv and a fearful head they are, 

As ever oth r’d foul pi ly in a stale. Shakesp. 

Fai in the inni< lies here wc heard you were, 
Making anotiier head to fight again. Shakesp. 

Let ail this wicked crew gather 
Their forces to one head. Jen Jenson. 

27. Power ; armed force. 

My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd 
head. Shakesp. 

At sixteen years, 

When Tai quill mack* a head for Home, he sought 
Bt'yond the mark of others. Shakesp. 

2B. iJbcrty in running a horse. 

pa\c hisahle Imrsc the head. 

And luuinding forward struck his agile heels 
A^mIiisI tliep'.uiUiig sides of hi.s poor jade 
I to the rowt l-head. Shakesp. 

29. Licence; freedom from restraint; a 
metaphor from horsemanship. 

God will not admit of the passionate man’s 
apuiouy, that he has so lung given liis unruly 
pissioiis their head, that lie cannot now govern 
nor controid tliom. South. 

30. It is very improperly applied to 
roots. 

How turneps hide their swelling heads below, 
And how liic closing coleworts upviurds grow. 

Cay 

31. I fvad and shoulders. By force; vio- 
lently. 

People flint hit upon a thouglit that tickles 
tliem, VI ill be still bringing it in by head and slunU- 
ders, over and over, in several companies. 

L* Estrange. 

They bring in every figure of speech, head atui 
thouldert by main force, iu spite of nature and 
tlieir subject Felton. 

Head, adj. Chief; principal; as, the 
head workman ; the head inn. 

Tim horse made their escape to Winchester, the 

head quarters. Ctareidm, 

To Hkao. a. [firom the noun.] 

1. To lead; to influence; to direct; to! 
govern, ! 

Abas, who seem’d our friend, is either fied. 

Or, what we fear, our enemies does head, Dryden, 
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Nor is what has been said of princes less true 
of all other governours, from him that lumds an 
army to him that is master of a family, or of one 
sii^e servant. South. 

This lord had headed^ his appointed bands, 

In firm allegiance to his king’.x commands. Prior, 

2. To behead ; to kill by taking away the 
head. 

If you head and hang all that offend that way 
but for ten years together, you’ll 1*0 glad to give 
out a commission for more heads. Shaketj). 

3. To fit any tiling with a head, or prin- 
cipal part. 

Heaaed with flints and feathers bloody dy’d, 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hide 

Fairy Queen. 

Of cornel-wwd a spear upright. 

Headed with piercing steel, and polish’d briglil. 

Dryden. 

4. To lop trees. 

Yon must disbranch them, leaving only the 
summit entire : it may be necessary to head them 
tvo. Mortimer. 

He'adach. ft. s, [head and ach.] Pain 
in the head. 

From the cruel headach, 

Riches do not preserve. Sidney. 

Nothing more exposes to headarhs, coUU, CU' 
tarrlis, and coughs, than keeping Uio head viarm. 

l^icke 

111 tiic headach he orders the opening of the vein 
of the forehead. Arhuthuot. 

At some dear idle time, 

Nor plagu’d with headachs, or Uie want of rhyme, 

Pope. 

He'adband. ft. «. [head and band>] 

1 . A fillet for the head ; a topknot. 

The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the 

headbands. Isaiah, 

2. The band at each end of a book. 

IIe'adborobgh. ft.5. [head&nd bot'oug^lL] 
A constoble ; a subordinate constable. 

Here lies John Dod, a sc'rvant of God, lowborn 
he is gone. 

Father or mother, sister or brother, he never knew 
nunc ; 

A headkmmgh and a constable, a man of fame. 

The first of his house, and last of his name. 

Camden. 

Tins none are able to break thorough, 

Thitil tliey’re freed by head of borough. Hudibras. 

He'addrkss. ft. s. [head and dress,] 

1 . The covering of a woman’s head. 

'J'hcre is not so variable a thing in nature as a 
lady’s headdress: 1 have known it ii»e and fall. 

Addison. 

If ere with airy horns I planted heads. 

Or discompos’d the headdress of a prude. Pope. 

2. Any thing respinbling a headdresjt, and 
prominent on the head. 

Among birds the males very soon appear in a 
ni(»st beautiful headdress, whether it be a crest, a 
ctunb, u tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, 
creeled like a kind of pinnacle on tlie very top of 
the head. Addison. 

IIe'ader. ft. [from /if ad.] 

1. One tliat heads noils or pins, rr tlic 
like. 

2. The first brick in the angle. 

If the header of one side of the wall is toothed 
as much as the stretcher on the outside, it would 
be a St nuiger toothing, and the |uints of the headcis 
of one side would he in the niiddle of the header s 
of the course they lie upon of the other side. Moxon 

He'aogargle. ft, s, [head and gargle,] 
A disease, 1 suppose, in cattle. 

For the headgargle give powder of fenugreek. 

Mortimer, 

Hk'adinsss. II. [ from Afsrd^.] Hurry; 
rashness ;8ubbome8B; precipitation; ob- 
stinacy. 

If any will rashly blame such his choice of old ^ 
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and unwonted words, him may 1 more justly 
blame and condemn, either of wdless headniess n\ 
judging, or of headless hardinebs in conoemiung. 

Spenser. 

He'ablanxi. ft. 8 , [head and land,] 

1, Promontory ; cape. 

An heroick play ought to be an iniltalion of an 
beroick poem, and consequently love aiirl valour 
ou^ht to be the subject of it : both these Sir 
William Davenunt begun to shadow ^ but it was 
bo as discoverers draw tlicir maps with headlands 
and promontories. Dryden. 

2. round under hedges. 

Now down with the gm-ssupon headlands about, 
That groweth in shadow so rank and so stout. 

7\mcr, 

IIe'ai)LES.s. adj, [from head,] 

1. Without an head ; beheaded. 

Flis sinning helmet he *gan sxMin unlace. 

And left hisheadlcss body bleeding at the place. 

Spenser. 

Were I a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would leiiiuve these tedious stumbling blocks, 
And smooth iny way upon their headless xacks. 

Shakesp, 

On file cold earth lies th’ unregarded king, 

A headless tarcase, and a nameless thing. Denham. 

Piiekly stubs, instead txf trees, arc found ; 
Headlihs the most, and hideous to behold. Dryden. 

2. Without a chief. 

They re ‘■ted not until they had made the empire 
stand headless about seventeen years. Raleigh, 

3. Obstinate ; inconsiderate ; ignorant ; 
wanting intellects ; perhaps for heedless. 

Him may 1 more iustly blame and condemn, 
cither of witless heaainess in judging, or of head- 
less hardiness in condomning. Spenser. 

He'adlono. ae(), 

J. Steep; precipitous. 

2. Rash; thoughtless. 

3. Sudden ; precipitate. 

It buddenly ft II from on excess of favour, which 
many examples having taught them, never stopt 
his race, ’till it CHme to a headlong overthrow. Sul, 

He'adlong. adv, [head and long.] 

1. With the head foremost. It js often 
doubtful whether this word be adjective 
or adverb. 

ril look no more, 

liCst my brain turn, .and the deficient sight 
'Juppio down headlong. Shaki<ip. 

\V ho, w iiiJo he steering view’d the stars, aud 
bore 

His course from Africk to tlic Latlan shore. 

Fell headlovir down. Dri^den, 

Ifeadlona in in thence the glowing fury springs, 
And o’er the '1 hubau palace spreads her wings. 

roj)e. 

2. R.'tshly ; without thought ; precipi- 
tately. 

To give Ahab such warning as might infallibly 
have prevented ins destruction, w^as esteemed by 
him evil ; and to push him on headlong info if, be- 
rause he was fonn of it, was accounteti good. Smith. 

Some ask for euvy’d pow’r, which publlck lia 
ruisurs, and hurries headlong to their fate, 

Down go the titles. Dryden. 

3. Hastily ; without delay or respite. * 

Ibiliappy ofi spring of my teeming womb! 
Dragg’d headlong funa thy cradle to thy toml 

Druden. 

4. It is very negligently used by Sheke^ 
spvarr. 

Hence will I drair tliee headlong by tlie liet lo. 
Unto a dunghill, whicli shall l>e ili> grax* H^huk. 

He'abmoi LD-SHDT. ft. s, [head, Mould, 
and «^of.] '^Fhis is when the sutures of 
Uie skull, generally the coronal, ride; 
that is, have their edges shot over one 
another; which is frequent in infants, and 
cxscasions convulsions and deaths. Quincy. 
Hb'adpibce. ft. 8, [head and piece.] 
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1. Armour for the head ; helmet ; morion. 

I pulled off iny headpiecet and humbly entreated 
her pardon, (ir knowledge whyshe was cruel.6WMei/. 

The word is giv’n ; with eager speed they lace 
The shii'ing and the shield embrace. 

JDiyden. 

A reason for this hctioii of the one-eyed Cy- 
clops, was their wearing n headpiece, or martial 
vizer, that hud but one sight. Broome. 

I'liis champion will not conic into the field, be- 
fore his great hlnriderhnss can he got ready, his 
old rusty breastplate scoured, and his cracked 
headpiece mendrd. Siri/t. 

2, LJiidt*rstaiulin;r ; force of mind. 

' I'ls done by some severuls 
Of hradpiLce extraoidinary , lower messes 
I'ciehance are to ibis business purblind. Shahesp. 

J’.uiiKiu's had the best headpkee of all Alexan- 
ders captains. Pridcaux. 

II K ADgu ARTKRS. w. s, [hfo^ and quar-- 
ftvfi.] The place of general rendez- 
vous, or lodgment for soldiers. This is 
properly two words. 

1 hose spirits, ]) 08 ted upon the out-guards, irn- 
nieiliately scour off to the brain, which is tlie 
hcudijuarters, or oflice of intelligence, and there 
thej) make their rejx/rt. Coilier. 

IIe'adship. w. [from head,] Dignity ; 

authority ; chief place. 

IIk'adsm AN. n. 8. [head and man,] Exe- 
cutioner ; one that cuts off heads. 

Hods broke on our associates bloediiii; Lacks, 
And htudiintn lali’niig ’till tliey blunt llicir ax ^ 

Drudtn. 

IJr/ADSTALL. n. s, [head and stall,] 
Tart oftlie bridle that covers the head. 

His hor*>c, with a lialf-clieck’d bit, and a /uad- 
shU of duep's lw<ther, which being ri'slraiind to 
keep liiiu fiom stumbling, hath been often Inirst, 
and now rejiaired witli knots. Shuhci'p, 

He' ADSToNE. n. s, [head and dfene.] 
The first or capital stone. 

TIk stone, which the builders refused, is be- 
come tile headstone. Ps. ewiii. 

J 1 e'a dst RON g. ad/, [head and 5f rang.] 
Unrestrained ; violent ; ungovernable ; 
resolute to run his own way ; as a horse 
wliosc licad cannot be held in. 

An example, for head-^tvou^ and inconsiderate 
zcmI, no less fe.nAd llnui Achitophel for proud and 
hi ell, ions wi'dijin. lioaher 

Jlovv now, my head^troh/j; ’ xylierc have you 
h(vn c.idding ' 

Wheie I li.i\o learnt me to repent the sin 
t)f di>ubenient ujiposition. Shah sp. Bowen and Jal. 

But such a htadsiion" (loteiif fault it is, 

'Jh.it it hill Hiocks repnaff. Shahbp, Tueljth Night. 

He dl as|)iri s to rule 
(’ities of men or htadstrouo multitudes, 

Sniiiecl himselt to nnarehy witliin. Milton. 

'i here’.s no opposing the torient of a hnuistrou^ 
rnnltltudc. VPArannn. 

i\ov^ lei the heaudrotig hoy my will controul ; 
Virlui N no slaxeof nmn ; no se.x conliijcs the soul ; 

1, jor nix self, th’ iinpe.ial seal xvill gain. 

And h'‘ shall wait mx hlsure for his reign. Prt/d. 

Your failur’s folly look a headsttong course ; 

But I’ll lult ix'ours, mid leach you love I>y force. 

Viyden. 

Can we forget liow the mad hendslrong rout 
Defv’d their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of faith or duly , ot dllcgiRiice s\sorn " Philips. 

ril try if yet I ran redvice torea.siin 
This Acar/<t7vag youth, and make him opurti atCatu. 

dddistm 

You’ll be both judge and party : I am sorry thou 
discoverist so much of thy headstrong humour. 

Arbuthnot. 

He'adworkman. «. 8, [head work and 
man,] I'lie foreman, or chief servant 
over the rest. Properly two words. 

Can Wood be otherwise regarded than oh the 
iik chanick, ‘he headioorkman, to prepare furnace 
Mild stamps f Swift, 
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Hk'ady. a^. [from head.] 

1. Rash ; precipitate ; hasty ; violent ; un- 
governaole ; hurri^ on with passion. 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 

W bile yet the cool and tciup’rate wind of grace 
O’crliiows the hlthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady iiiurtlier, spoil and vilTuny Shakesp. 

1 am advised what 1 say : 

Ncitlier disturb’d with the effect of wine, 

Nor, heady rash, provok’d with raging ire ; 

Albeit my wrongs might make oue wiser mad. Sk. 
ril forbear, 

And am fairnout with my more heady will, 

I'o take the indispos'd and sickly fit 

Tor the sound man. Shahesp. 

Wives, the readiest helps 
To betray heady husbands, rob the easy. Ben Jon. 
Those only are regarded who are true to their 
arty ; and all the talent required is to be hot, to 
e heady, to he violent on one side or other. Temple. 
IMen, naturally warm and heady, are transported 
with the greatest flush of good nature, Addison. 

2. Apt to affect tlie head. 

1 was entertained with a sort of wine which was 
verv Iicadu, but otherwise seemed to be hhck.Boylc. 

Jsince hcartv beef and mutton will not do, 

Hi fe’s julep-dance, ptisan of song and show ; 
Clive you strong sense, the liquor is too headu I 
You’re come tuYarce, that’s asses milk, already. 

Dryden. 

Fl<»w, WeUted! flow, like thine inspirer, beer ; 
Jlcadp, nut strong j anil foaming, though not full. 

Pope. 

3. Violent ; impetuous. 

Never came refonn.itioii in a flood 
With .such a hiady current srow’riug faults ; 

Nor ever hvdru-hcadtd wilfulness 

.So .soon did lose his seat. Shakesp. 

To HE\L. V, a, [halffan, Goth, padan, 
Sax. hvelcn, Dut.] 

I . To cure a person ; to restore from hurt 
or sickness. 

I will restore iiealth, and heal tlic« of thy wounds. 

Jer. XXX. 

^^’ho would not believe that our Saviour healed 
the sick, and raised the dead, when it was pub- 
lished by those who themselves often did the same 
niiiaeles' Addison. 

JMiy sicians, by just observations, grow up loan 
lioiiourahle degree of skill in the art of healiag. 

IVatts. 

*2. To cure a vound or distemper. 

Thou hast no healing inedicincb. Jer, xxx. 1.'^. 
A fontanel had been made in the same leg, 
which he forced to htal ui), by reason of the pain. 

Wiseman. 

3. To perform the act of making a sore to 
cicatrize, after it is cleansed. 

After separation of the eschar, I deterged and 
he lied. Wiseman. 

4. To reconcile ; ns, he healed all dissen- 
sions. 

To IIeal. r. «. To grow well. Used of 
wountls or sores. 

Those wounds heal that men do give themselves. 

Shahes]i, 

Abscesses will have a greater or less tendency to 
Iicnl, as they arc higher or lower in the body. Sharp, 

IIe'aler. n, 8, [from heal,] One who 
cures or heals. 

I will not be an healer. Isatah. 

Healing, participial adj. [from heal,] 
Mild ; mollifying; gentle; assuasive ; as 
be is of a healing, pacifick temper. 
HEALTH, n. s, [from peel. Sax.] 

1. Freedom from bodily pain or sickness. 
Health is the faculty of performing all actions 
proper to a human body, in the most jierfect nian- 
iicr. , ^ Quincy, 

Our father is in good health, he is yet alive. Oen, 
TMay be he is not well j 
Infirmity doth still neglect all oflice. 

Whereto our /icohTi is bound. Shahesp. 
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2« Welfare of mind; purity; goodneasi 
prindptle of salvation. 

There is no health in us. Cmmm Prayer, 
J he best preservative to keep (he mind in 
health, is the faithful admonition of a friend..^oii. 

3. Salvation spiritual and temporal. 

My God, my God, wliy hast thou forsaken me, 
and art so far from my health, and from the words 
of my complaint ? Petdtm, 

4. Wish of happiness used in drinking. 

Come, love and health to all ; 

I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table.SftaHr. 

He asked leave to begin two healths: the first 
was to the king’s mistress, and the second to his 
wift. Houtel, 

tor peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
I mean to crown a bowl to Catsar’s health. Dryden, 

IIk'althpui, of/j. [health and full.] 

1. Free from sickness. 

Adam ktiew no disease, so long as temperance 
from the forbidden fruit secured him: Nature was 
his physician, and innocence and abstinence would 
have kept him healthful to immortality. South. 

2. Well disposed. 

Such an exploit have I in hand, 

Had you an healthful ear to hear it. Shahesp, 

3. Wholesome ; salubrious. 

Many good and healthful airs do appear by ha- 
hitnlion and proofs, that differ not in smell from 
other airs. Bacon. 

While they pervert pure nature’s healilfnl ruku 
To loKthsoiiie sickness ,* worthily since they 
God's innnre did not reverence in themselves. Milt. 

Our henlthfil food the stomach labours thus. 

At first embracing what it strait doth crush. Dryd, 

4. Salutary ; protluctive of salvation. 

Pour upon them the healthful sjiiritof rhy grace. 

Common Prayer, 

He'a LTHF rLLY. adv, [from healthful,] 
]. In health. 

2, Wholesomely. 

Hf/althfulness, w. tf. [from health-^ 

/«/•] 

1. State of being well. 

2. Wholesomeness ; salubrious qualities. 

You have tasted of that cup whereof I have li- 
berally drank, which 1 look upon as God’s phy- 
sick, having that in healthfulness whicli it wants In 
pleasure. Charles, 

Wo ventured to make a standard of the health- 
fnhiess of the air from the propuition of acute and 
epidoiuicHl diseases. Orannt, 

To tho winds the inhabitants of Geneva ascribe 
the healthful ness of thoir air ; for as the Alps sur- 
round tilt 111 on all sides, there would ho a constant 
stagnation of vapours, did nut the north wind put 
thorn in motion. Addison on Italy. 

Healthily. </</r. [from healthi/.] With- 
out sickness or pain. 

Healthiness, n. «. [from health^,] 
The state of health. 

Hf/althlkss. adj, [from health,] 

1. Weak; sickly; infirm. 

2. Not conducive to health. 

Hu that spends liis time in sports, is like him 
whose garineiils is all made of fringes, and his 
meat nothing but sauces ; they are healthless, 
chargeable and useless Taylor. 

He'althsome. a(^\ [fromkeallh,] Whole- 
some ; salutary. Not used. 

Shall I not then be stifled in the vault, 

To whose foul mouth no healthsome air breathes in, 
And there be strangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Sh, 

Hk' A vriiY, a((f, [from health.] 

I. Enjoying health; free from sickness; 
hale; sound. 

The husbandman returns from the field, and 
from tmuiurina his inound, strong and healthy, be- 
cause inuoeem andlaborious. ^ South, 

Temperance, industry, and apublick spirit, run- 
mug tbiough the whole body of the people in Hol- 
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land, liath preserved an infant commonwealth, of' 
A sickly constitution, through so many dangers, 
as a much more healthy one could never liaye 
straggled against witliout those advantages. Swift, 

Air and exercise contribute to make the animal 
healthy. Arbuthtwt. 

2. Conducive to health ; wholesome. j 

Gardening or husbandry, and working in wood, 
are fit and healthy recreauons for a man of study 
or business. Locke. 

IlBAM. ft. «. In beasts the same as the 
after-birth in women. 

HEAP. ft. s. [peap> Sax. hoop, Dut. and 
Scottish.] 

1. Many single things thrown together; 
a pile; an accumulation. 

The way to lay the city flat, 

And bury all wllich yet fiistinctly ranges. 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakesp. 

The dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon 
another. Wisd. xviii. 

Huge heaps of slain around the borW rise. Dri/d. 

Venice in its first beginnings had only a few 
heaps of earth for its dominions. Addison on Italy. 

’ j is one thing, only as a heap is one. Blackmore. 

2. A crowd ; a throng; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny ; n heap of vassals and slaves, 
no freemen, no inheritance, no stirp or ancient 
fHinilics. Bacon. 

3. Cluster ; number driven together. 

An universal ciy resounds aloud ; 

The sailors run in heaps, a helpless crowd. Dryd. 

To Heap, v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To throw on heaps; to pile ; to throw 
together. 

Heap on wood, kindle the fire. Etck, xxiv. 10. 

2. To accumulate ; to lay up. 

Though the wicked heap up silver as the dust, 
and raiment ns the clay ; but the just shall put it 
on, and the innocent shall divide the silver. 

.Job, xxvii. 16. 

How great the credit wns, whereiu that oracle 
was preserved, may begathcied fiom tlic vast 
riclies whicli w< re there heaped up from llie ofier- 
ingsof all the (irecian nations. Temple. 

'Ihey wlio will make profession of naluting, 
must heap up treasures out of their reading, nnn 
tlicre will find many wonderful means of laising 
themselves above others. Viydtn, 

3. To add to sdhiething else. 

For those of <jld, 

And the late dignities heap'd up to them, 

V' »* res! 3 our hermits. Shakesp 

He' A PER. n. s. [from heap.] One that 
makes piles or heaps. 

Hl'apy. a((j. [from heap.] Lying in 
heaps. 

V\ here a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
O’er the mid pavement, heajyy rubbish grows. Guy. 

Scdice his head 

Rais’d o'er the heapy wreath, the branching elk 
1/ies Hluiiib’ring sullen in the white ab^^ss. Thoms. 

To HEAR. V. n. [Jjyjian, Sax, hooren^ 
Dut.] 

I. To enjoy the sense by which sounds 
are distinguished. 

Sound is notliinc hut a certain modulation of the 
external air, which, being catltered hy the external 
ear, beats, as is supposed, upon tlic membruna 
tympuni, which moves the four little bones in the 
tympanum: in like manner as it is beat by the 
<’xternal air, these little bones move the internal 
air which is in the tympanum and yestibulum ; 
" hieh internal air makes an impression upon the 
auditory nerve in the labyrinth arid cochlea, ac- 
coidingas it ii moved by the little bones in the 
tN mpanuro : so that, according to the various re> 
ue.xioiJs of tJie external air, the internal air makes 
various impressions npon the auditory nerve, the 
iinniedialc organ of hearing ; and these different 
itnprcssioni represent different sounds. Quincy. 

The object of hearing; is sound, whose variety Is 
so great, that it brings in admirable store of iiiicl- 
ligeuce. Hidder. 
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Princes cannot see far with their own eyes, nor 
hear with their own ears. Temple. 

2. To listen ; to hearken to ; as, he heard 
with great attention. 

So spake our muthei Eve, and Adam heara. 

Well ‘pleas’d, hut answer'd not. Milton. 

Great laughter was in lioav’n, 

And looking down, to see the hubbub strange, 
And hear the din. Jiiillon. 

3. 1'o be told ; to have an account : with of. 

1 have heard by many of this man. Acts, ix. i.‘k 

1 was bowed down at the hearing of it ; 1 was 
dismayed at the seeing of it. Ilosea. 

^ Hear of mch a crime 
As tragick nocts, since the birth of time, 

Ne’er fcigird. Tate’s Juvenal. 

This, of eldest parents, leaves us more in the 
dark, who, by divine institution, has a right to 
civil power, tlian those who never heard any thing 
at all of heir or descent. 'Locke. 

To Hear. v. a. 

1 . To perceive by the ear. 

The irtiinpeters and singers were as one sound 
to he heard m praising the Lord. 2 Chron. v. I.k 

And sure he heard me, hut he would nut hear. 

Dryden. 

2. To give an audience, or allowance to 

speak. I 

He sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith in riirist. Acts, xxiv. 21. 

I must beg the forbearance of censure, ’till 1 have 
been heard out in the sequel of this discourse. Lot fcc. 

3. To attend ; to listen to ; to obey. 

A acorner heareth not rebuke. Proverbs. 

Hear tlie word at my muuth, and give them 
warning from me. Ezek. iii. 17. 

To-diiy if ye will hear his voice, harden not 
your hearts. Hebrews. 

4. To attend ftivourably. 

They think they shall be heard for their much 
speaking. Matthew. 

.Since tis your comnmnd, w'hatyou so well 
Are pleas’d to hear, 1 cannot gricvcTo tell. Denham. 

'I’lie goddess heard. Pope. 

5. To try ; to attend Judicially, 

Hear the causes, and juilge righteoufcly.HfiU. 1.16. 

H. To attend, as to one speaking. 

On earth 

Who against faith or conscience can be heard 
Infallible^ Milton. 

7. 1'o acknowledge a title. A I.atin phrase. 

Or hear it tUou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ’ Milton. 

Hear St thou submissive, but a lowly birth ^Prior. 

Hkard signifies a keeper, and i^ some- 
times initial ; as heard heart a glorious 
keeper : sometimes final, as cyneheard 
a royal keeper, Gibson*s Camden. It 
is now WTitten herd : as, cotvherd a 
cowkeeper ; fypb. Sax. 

He'arer. n. s. [from Ac4r.] 

j . One who hears. 

And so was she dulled withal, that we could come 
so near ns to hear her speiches, and ycl she not! 
peiceive the hearers of lier lamentation. Sidney, \ 

St. John and St. Matthew, which have record- 
ed these sermons, heard them ; and being htarei's, 
<Ud think themselves as well respected as the 
Pharisees. Hooker, 

Words, he they never so few, aie too nian^', 
wlien they benefit not the hearer. Ilooktr. 

The hearers will shed tears 
And say, Alas ! it was a piteous deed ! Shakesp. 

Tell tlion the laiiieniahle fail of me. 

And send the hearers weeping to their beds. Shak. 

2. One who attends doctrine or discourse 
orally delivered another; as, the 
hearers of the gospel. 

3. One of a collected audience. 

Plays in themselves have n( it her hopes nor fears; 

I Their fate is only in their hearos ears, BenJonsm. 

I Her hearers bad no share 

I In all she sjioke, except to stare. Swijh 
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He'aring. n. 8. [from hear.] 

1# The sense by wliich sounds are per- 
ceived. 

Bees are called with sound upon brass, and 
therefore they have /tearing. Bacotis Nat. Hist. 

2. Audience. 

The French ambassador upon that instant 
Crav’d audience ; and the hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing. Shakisp. 

3. Judicial trial. 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of 
hearing. Arts. 

The readers are the joey to decide accordiiq’ to 
the merits of the cause, or to bring it to anotlici 
hearing before some other court. Dryden. 

Those of diflFereiit principles may be betrayed 
to give you a fair hearing, and to know what you 
have to «ay for yonrsell. Addium. 

4. Note by the ear ; reach of hearing. 

If wc profess, as Peter did, that we love the 
Tx>rd, and j>rofess it in the hearing of mm ; eluuii v 
is ]irone to liear nil things, and therefore clmrn.ible 
men are likely to think we do so. Hooker. 

In u\ir hearing ihc king charged thee, Ijewme 
that none touch Absalom. 2 Sum. wiii \2. 

You liaveheen talked of since your ti.ivels much. 
And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a i]ualHy 
Wherein th**y say you shine. Shakiy). Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within hiauvg, 

UK.st range. 

To IIE'ARKEN. v, n. [feapeman, Sax.] 

1. To listen ; to listen eagerly or curiously. 

The voiingest daughter, whom you hearken f r. 
Her fai licr keeps from excess of suitors. .Shakesp. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Sluik. 

They do me loo much injury, 

Tlint ever said 1 hearken'd for your death : 

Tf it were so, I might have h t alone 

Th’ insulting hancT of Douglas over you. Shakesp. 

The gaping three-mouthed dog forgets to snail ; 
The furies hearken, Hud their snakes uncurl. Dryd. 

Louder and yet more loud, 1 hear the alarms 
or human cries : 

1 mount the terrass, ihcnce the town survey, 

And hearktnwhat the fruitful sounds con vey.iM'd. 

He who makes much necessary , will w ant much ; 
and, wearied wiih the difficulty of the atfainmciit, 
will hearken after any expedient that oH’ois to 
shorten his way to it. llogtrs. 

2. Tt) attend ; to pay regard. 

Jiearken unto me, thou son of Zippor. Numhcis. 

, Those w ho put passion in the place of reason.iu i- 

I tlicr use their own, nor hearken to other people’s r^a- 

[ soli, any farther than it suits their humour. Locke. 

[ There’s not a blessing individuals find. 

But some way leans and heurkais to tlie kind. Pope. 

Hk'arkkner. n. s. [from hearken.] 
Listener ; one that hearkens. 

He'arsay. n. s, [hear and sap.] Re- 
port ; rumour ; what is not known other- 
wise than hy account from others. 

For piey these shepherds two he took. 

Whose metal stiff he Knew he could not bend 
With hearsay pictures, or a window look, .Sidney. 

He affirms oy hearsay, that sonic giants saved 
themselves upon the nrountain Baris in Armenia. 

Raleigh’s History. 

All the little scramblers after fame fall upon 
him, publish every blot in his life, and detrend 
upon hearsay to defame him. Addison, 

Hearse, n. s. [Of unknown et3miology.] 

1. A carriage in w hich the dead are con- 
veyed to the grave. 

2. A temporary monument set over a grave. 

To add to your laments 

Wlierewith you now lR*dew King Henry ’s hearse, 

1 must iufwrm you of a disinul sight, " Shakesp, 

HKART, w. s, [fcopr. Sax. hertz, Germ.] 

j 1. The muscle which by its contraction and 
dilation propels the blood tlirough the 
course or circulation, and is tlierefore con- 
sidered as the source of vital motion. 
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Mark well the fluw’iing almonds in the wood ; 
The glebe will answer to the sylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of^^wn. 

The pope would not comply with the proposal, 
as feariiy the heats might advance too far before 
iliey hdo finished their work, and produce a pes- 
tilence among iite j)eoj>le. Addison. 

4. State of any body under the action of 
the fire. 

The heats smiths fake of their iron are a blood- 
red heat, a white fl.iine heat, and a s])arklifig or 
welding heat. ^ AJoimi. 

5. Fermentation ; effervescence. 

6. One violent action unintermitted. 

TbecontnnM) Huitafion^of the i>pirits must needs 
be a weakening of* uii\ constilution, especially iti 
age: and many causes arc rcquiied for refresli- 
nieiit hefwixl the heats. Druden. 

7. The state of being once hot ; a single 
effort 

ril strike in\ fortune with him at a /not, 

And give hin/not the leisure to forget Drxjdtn 
They the tuin'd lines on golden anvils heat, 

\\ Inch* look as if they struck them at u heat. Tate. 

8. A course at a race, between caeli of 
whiclt courses there is an intermission. 

Teign’d /c al, you saw , set out the spe edier pact ; 
But tne last heat, plain dtaling won the locc.Vry, 
1/. Pimples in the face ; flush. 

It ha'' r«ii''ed :iniiu<isi(iesin thi ir he.irts, and heats 
in their fai e'>, and broke out in their ribhans. Jddi. 

10. Agitation of .sudden or violent pas- 
sion ; vehemence of action. 

T1k> Siting wli.nt torers were in (ho city with 
them, issued against the t\ runt while they wi re 
in this hint, ht loro practices might he used to dis- 
seNcrtheiu. ^ Sidney. 

Tlie fiiend hath Inst his friiMid ; 

And the best (jiuirreK, in the halt, are curst 
By those that Icel tiieir sluu|Miess. Shakf^fi 
ft might have pleased in the heat and liuiry of 
his rage, Liit must luitc displeased in cool sedate 
ufliction. Soaih 

Weliase spill no blood but in the heat ot llie 
battle, or the chase. Aitiibury 

Oik j'hiMiu at ha/.irrl, drew a huge heap oj 
gold; but in tlu‘ hint of play, never obsersed a 
sharper, who swt p‘ it into Ins h«it. Suijt, 

11. Faction; contest; party rage. 

Till \ are in a most waiiike prej)aratlon, and 
hope io c» me iip.m llicm in the heatid thtir divi- 
81011 . ^ .*>hakesp 

I was s,,ri\ f') 111. r with wliat ji.irtiahly and 
p(jpnlar liLat t !e< lions wire earr>ed ChiuUs 

Uhat c in nififo j-iatif\ tie )'liiyi.inu foe 
Thfiti llM- e d.'TtMuj»erM Inals'* ' Drydin 

1 Ardour of thought or elocution. 

l'I( ad it to her 

Vilihall till sliength and heat id flmji.eiue 
hjaiernal Jnvc and frlendsljip can inspire, 

Addihim's Vata. 

To Heat, r a» [from tlie noun,] 

1 . 1 o makt' hot ; to endue with tlie pow- 
er of biinuog. 

lie comiu.imn d thattluy should heat A.v fur- 
nace om SI >tn times more iba.i it was woni to be 
heated. JJun.iii.iV. 

2. To can '6 to ferment. 

Hops lyinj undfied heats them, a.u! r binges 
their cob/ur. ^ Maitimei. 

3. To make the constitution feverisli. 

Thou art going to Lord T’imon’s feast. 

—Ay, to sec meat hi) kiuvi s, and wine heat fools. 

Shah v/>. 

Whatever iiicreaseth the density of the blood, 
evcMi without increasing its cclciity,fcftiti, because 
a denser bony is hotter than a rarer. Arbulhnat. 

4. To warm with vehemence of passion or 
desire. 

A noble emulation heats your breast, 

And your own fame now robs you of your rest. 

Dryden. \ 
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5. To agitate the blood and apirits with 
action. 

When he was well heated the younger champion 
could not stand before him: and we find the elder 
contended not for the gift, but for the honour. 

Vryden. 

He'ater. II. «. [from heat."] An iron 
made hot, and put into a box-iron, to 
smooth and plait linen. 

HE.\TH. n. [mVfl, Lat.] 

1 . A shrub of low stature : the leaves are 
small, and abide green all the year. 

Milhr. 

In Kent they cut up the heath in May, burn it, 
and spread th»‘ aslics. Mortimei''s llusbandry. 

Oft with bolder wing they soaring dare 
The purple heath. Thmnsan. 

2. A place overgrown with heath. 

Say , from whence 

You owe this straime intelligence *' or why, 

Upon this blasted hmlh you slop our way 
With such proplittick greeting'' Shah. Mucheth. 

Iliultli and long life have been found rather on 
(he peak of J )ei h\ shiie, and the /icar/ziof Stailord- 
shlre, than fertile soils. 'limylt. 

3. A place covered with shrubs of what- 
ever kind. 

Some woods of oranges, and heaths of roscniary , 
will snu 11 a great way into the sea. Bacon. 

n EAT II rot K. n. s. [heath aud cock.] A 
large fowl that frequents heaths. 

t'otnwall hath quail, rail, partiidge, pheasant, 
heath-cock, mid powte. Curcw'sSurify. 

Heath pea.s. n.s. A species of bitter 
^’^KTnI, which see. 

Hlath-bout. n.s. [heath and poitt.] A 
liird. 

Aut hioth-pout, or the rarer biid 
W liich 1 ’basis or Ionia yields, 

IMuie ple.isjiig morstls vsould afford 
T’han the fat olives ot my fu Ids. Dryden. 

Heath-rose. n.s. [heath and rose.] A 
plant. Aim worth. 

HE ATHEN, n.s. Germ.] The 

gentiles ; the pagans ; the nations un- 
acquainted with the covenant of grace, j 
Ib liver us from the heathen, that we may give 
tlmnks to ihy holy name. 1 Chron \vi.3.>. 

If the opmions of others whom we think well 
of, be u giouiid of assent, men have reason to (le 
hinthem in .bipan, maliometuns in Turkey, papists 
in ‘sjjrtin, and prottstants in England. Locke. 

In a paper ot iiioialily, I coiisidt r liow 1 may 
recomriK nd the particular virtues 1 treat of, by 
the pu cc}>ts or examples of the uucieiit htnihrm. 

AddiSitn. 

Heathen, adj. Gentile; pagan. 

it was iiiijjoHsible for a heathen author to relate 
til' se things, bee .us< , if hr b.ul tH*lie\ed thorn, he 
would no longer have been a heathen. Adduon. 

He'athknish. adj. Ifrom heathen.] 

1. Helongingto the (* entiles. 

WTieii the a,<ostles of our laird and Saviour 
were ordained to alter the laws of heathenv>h reli- 
gion, chosen th<y uerc, St. Baul excepted; the 
rest iiusclioolcd altogether, and unlettered men. 

Hooker. 

, Wild; savage; rapacious; cruel. 

Tlie Moors did tread under their heathenish feel 
whatever little they found yet there standing. 

Spenser, 

That execrable Oomvvell made, a heathenish or 
rather inhuman edict against theepixcopal clerg\ , 
that they should neither preach, pray in publick, 
bfq)ti/:c,’niairy, bury, nor teach school. South. 

Hk^athenishly. adv. [from hcathenM.] 
After the manner of heathens. 
Hk'athenism. ff. s. [from heathen.] 
Gentilism; paganism. 
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It lignifiei the acknowledgment of the 
God, in opposition to heathenism. 

HE'ATHY.arfl. 


^ „ JFuUoflieaA. 

This sort of land they order the same way with 
the heathy land. Mortimer’s Hitdimdfy. 

To HEAVE. V. a. pret. heaved, anciently 
hove ; part, heaved, ot haven. 

1. To lift;; to raise from the ground. 

So stretch'd out huge in length the aroh 

,l»y» if 

rhain’d on the burning lake ; nor ever (henoe 
Had ris'i), or heavd his head, but that thefdJl 
And high permission of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large. MUton, 

2. To carry. 

Now we bear the king 

Tow’rd C'alais ; grant him there ; and there being 
seen, 

fharc him away upon your winged thoughts 
A til wart the sea Shakesp. 

3. To raise; to lift:. 

So daunted, when the giant saw the knight, 
til's heavy hand la* htnied upon high. 

And him to dust thought to have batter’d quite. 


1 cannot heave 
My heaitinto my mouth, 

lie dy’d in fight ; 


denser. 

Shakesp. 


Bought next my person, as in consort fought. 
Save when he heav'd his shield in my deftmee, 
And on liis naked side receiv’d my wound. 

4. To cause to swell. 

The groans of ghosts that cleave the earth with 
pain. 

And heave it up . they pant and stick half way. 

Dryden* 

The glittering finny swarms. 

That heave oui friths, and crowd upon our shores. 

ThouMcn. 

5. To force up from the breast. 

Made she no verbal qiu st * 

—Vex, oiue nr twice she heav'd the nameiT father 
J’antingly forth, as if it prest lier heait Shakettp. 

The wieti bed animal heard fi>rtb siicli groans, 
T hat tlu ii discharge did sticlch hii leathern coat 
Almost to hiirsling. Shukesp. Asyou likeit. 

6. To exalt ; to elevate. 

Boor shadow-painted queen ’ 

One heav'd on high, to be hurl’d down below. 

Shaketp. 

7. To puff; to elate. 

'I'lie S( ots, heaved up into high hone of victory, 
took tlie English for foolisli birds fallen into tlicir 
net, foisook their hill, and marched into the plain. 

Hayward, 

To Heave, v. n. 

1 . I'o pant ; to breathe with pain, 

’Tis such us you, 

That creep like slmdows I y him, and do sigh 
A t eacl' Jiis iieedli'sx hearnifrs , such as you 
Nourish the cause of his awaking. Shakesp. 

He heaves for breath, which, from bis lungs siip- 

Aud 


piyd, 

fetch’d from far, distends his lab’ring side. 


Dryden. 

2. To labour. 

'llie Lliurcli of Faigland had struggled and 
heaved at a rt formation ever since \VicklitB8 days. 

Atterbury. 

3. Tori.se with pain; to swell find fall. 

’]'bou hast imulf my curdled blood run back. 
My b( art hiaic up, my liair to rife in bristles. 

Dryden. 

'Mm* wandVing breulli was on the wing to part, 
Weak was (lie pulse, and hardly hat'd the heart. 

Dryden, 

No object aflccts tny imaginuttoii *o much as 
the sea fir ou an : I caiiiiot see the heaving of Uuf 
jirodigious hulk of waters, even in a calm, with- 
out a very jdeasing astonishnient. Addison. 

Frequent for breath his panting bosom heaves. 

Prior. 

I’he heavini* tide 

In widen’d circles beats on cither side. Ooy. 

4. To keck ; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
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Heavb. n.*. [from the verb.] 

1. Lift; exertion or effort upwards. 

None could guess whether the next heave of the 

earthquake would settle them on the first founda- 
tion, or swallow them. Vryden. 

2. Rising of the breast. 

There’s matter in these sighs ; these profound 
heaves 

Yon must translate ; 'tis fit we understand them. 

^akesp, 

2. Effort to vomit. 

4* Struggle to rise. 

But after many strains and heavest 
He got up to his saddle eaves. ^ Hudihras. 
Heavr offering, n. s. An offering among 
the Jews. 

Ye shall ofler a cake of the first of ymir doiigh 
for an hcair ojfcnnf^, as <lo the heave oflerinfr of 
the threshing floor. ^ i^umhus. 

HE'AVEN. n.s. [Jjeopon, which scorns 
to be derived from J^eopb, the places 
over head, Sax.] 

1. Tht* re‘»ions above ; the expanse of the 
sky. 

A shition like the lienld Mejcury, 

New liiihted on a Juaun ki‘s«>iiig hill. Shakesp. 

riu race in lime toC<*me 
Shall hjnead tlie eoiwiin'sts of imperial Home ; 
Home, w hose aseeiidnig low 'rs shall heavn in\ adc, 
Invohiiig ctirlh tiiul ocean in her sliadc. Prt/dfu. 

The wolds aie laken more projieily for tlie air 
and ether than foi \\\v hcnttv!>. Raleigh's II i.\toru> 
This aci, with shuiitn hruvn high, the friendly 
h md 

A|)pl.iud. Dnfden. 

Some fires may full fiom heaven. Temple, 

2. TJu* habitation of Clod, good angol^i, 
and pure souls departed. 

It is a knell 

That summons thee to heaien, or to hell. 

bliak. Machclh, 

'I'liese, tlie laic 

Ileaini Imnish’d liost, lefldi’seir utmost UcU.MiU. 

All \et let! of lhat levolted louf, 

Ucav'ii fill’n, in slalion stood, or just array, 
Siihlime with t vpcctation, Mtllon. 

3. Hie supreme power; the sovereign of 
heaven. 

Now /iCHi' /* h( li) him ' Shakesj). 

'J ht will 

And hiu[h permission of all-iuliii^ //(m ’n 

him .it lame. Milton. 

1 he piuphets w<ie (aiiLl'f to know flu* will <»f 
(ioij, and till ri. h\ ii. ,ti ui t tiu | eojile, and en.ihicd 
to prophesy, as a leslniioii^ of their heiiig sent hy 
hittven Ttmple. 

4. The pagan gods; the celestials. 

'J ake |>liysick, pomp , 

Expose th^^'flt'to fet 1 wh.it wretches feel, 

That thou ma\’st slmke thesupeiflux to them. 
And show the heunm more pist. Shakesp. 

i.injud^u as iitlN oi his worth, 

As 1 can of (hose my'‘ten( s w hich /ifni'cn 
W ill not have eailli to know. Shakesp. 

Jliav'ns^ what-ispinn wjimii his arm, to throw • 
liow liigh he Jield Jns sha Id, and rose at cv’iy 
blow. Drifden, 

5. Elevation ; sublimity. 

O, fora muse of fne, that would ascend 
The* hrighlcst heav u of invention. Shakesp. 

d. It is often useil in composition. 
Ueaven-begot. Begot by a celestial 
power. 

If J am hrav'n-hegot, assert your sou 
By some suie sign. Dryden. 

IIeaven-bokn. Descended from tJic ce- 
le.stial regions ; native of heaven. 

Jf onet* a fever flies his sulphurous blood, 

In ev’ry fit he fei Is the hand of (lod, 

And hcavn-horn llaine. Drydens Juvenal. 

Oh ! luavu-hoi'n sisters ’ source of art ! 

W'ho charm the st nsc, or mend the heart ; 

VVlioled fair virtc- s train along. 

Mural truth, and my stick song ' Pape. 
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H E AVEN-BRED. Produced or cultivated 
in heaven. 

Much is the force of heavn-bred pnesy. Shak.^ 

Heaven-built. Built by the agency of 
gods. 

His arms had wrought the destin’d full 
Of sacred Tro 3 ’, and raz’d her heaven-built wall. 

Pope. 

Heaven-directed. 

( • Raised towards the sky. 

Who taught that heaien-directed sjiirc to rise ^ 

Piq>C. 

2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 

0 sacred weapon ; left for truth’s defence ; 

To all but heaven-directed hands deny’d : 

The muse may give it, but the gods must guide. 

Pajic. 

He'avenly. arlj. [from heaven.] 

1 . Resembling heaven ; supremely excel- 
lent. 

As tlio love of heas’cn makes one heavenly, the 
love of virtue virtuous, so doth the love of tlie 
world make one hecoinc worldly. _ Sidney. 

Not Aluro’s muse, who sung the mighty man , 
Nor Pind.tr’s heavenly lyre, nor Horace when a 
swan. ^ Drydcn. 

2, Celestial; inhabiting heaven. 

Adoring flist the genius of the place, 

'I'lieii earth, the mother of the heavnly race. Dry. 

Hr'avf.nly. adv. 

1 . In a manner re.8embling lhat of heaven. 

In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 

Wlieri' heavnly f tensive contemplation dwells, 

And ever-musing melancholy reigns, 

W liat means this tumult in ti vestal's veins > Pope. 

2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 

Truth and peace and love shall ever sliine 

About till siipieme throne 

Of him, t’whose happy-iiiaking sight alone. 

Our heavnly guided soul shall climb, Milton. 

He'avenward. [heaven and peapb, 
Sax.] Towards heaven. 

1 prostrate lay. 

By various doubts ilupell’d, or to obey, 

Or toohjvrt ; af Jeiicth, my moumhii look, , 

llcuv'wcard erect, determin’d, thus 1 spoke. I Vior, ! 

IIe'avily. adv. [from /iftfri/.] 

1 . With great ponderou.«ness. 

2. Clricvously ; afflictively. 

Erisc must beimpTaclirahle to the envious . thry 
lie undei a ihmble misfortune , common calamities 
and common blessings fall Inat'ily upon them. 

Co'licr. 

3. Sorrowfully ; with grief. 

1 came hithei to transport the tidings, 

Wliich 1 have /leao/i/ borne. Shakc.sp. 

This O’Neil took very heavily, necause his eoii- 
ditiuu in the arm^' was less pleasant to him. Clur. 

4. With an air of dejection. 

\Vh> looks your grace so heavily to-day ^ 

— 0, 1 have })ust a miserable night. Shakes]). 

IIe'aviness. n.s. [from 

1. Ponderousness ; the quality of being 
lieavy; weight. 

The subject is concerning the heaviness of seve- 
ral h'»fiii'i,l f>r the proportion that is required be- 
twixt Rti^ weight and the power which may move 

it. iVilkins. 

2. Dejection of mind : depression of spirit. 

We are, at the hearing of some, more inclined 

unto sorrow and heavineu; of some more mollified 
and softened in iniiid. Hooker, 

Against ill chances men are ever merry ; | 

Duineainiess foreruns the good event. Shakesp. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An heaviness that’s gone, Shakesp. 

Heaviness in the lieart of roan maketh it stpoj> J 
hut a good word maketh it glad. Prov. xii. zS 
Yc greatly rejoice ; thougii now for a season ye 
arc in neaemess, through manifold temptations. 

1 Pet. i. 6. 
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3. Inaptitmle to motion or thought ; slug* 
gishness ; torpidness ; dulness of spirit ; 
Unguidness ; Inuguor. 

Our strength is all gone into heaviness. 

That makes the weight. Shakesp. 

Vi hat nicitns this fteat mess that hangs upon me ? 
This lethargy that cna'ps liirough all my senses:* 

Addison. 

He would not violate that sweet recess. 

Ami found besides a svelcome /i€tf mnesi, 

Which seiz’d his eyes. ^ Dryilen. 

A sensation of drbusiness, oppression, heavineu, 
and lassitude, arc signs of a too plentiful meal. 

Aibuthnot. 

4. Opprc.s&ion ; crush ; affliction : as, the 
heaviness of taxes. 

5. Dt'cpncss or richness of soil. 

As Aiexandrirt exported many commoditiei, so 
it r*'cci\».d some, which, by reason of the fatness 
and heai nir\s of the ground, Egypt did not pro- 
duce ; such as metals, wood, and pitch. AW>ut/i»<i<. 

IIEA'VY. adj. fjjeapij, Sax.] 

1. Weighty ; ponderous ; tending strong- 

' ly to tile centre ; contrary to light. 

Alersennus tells us, that a little child, with an 
engine of an hundred double \ ullrys,miuht move 
this earth, tliougli it were much heavier tnan it is. 

fVilkins. 

2. Sorrowful; dejected; depressed 

JiCf me not he light ; 

For a light wife doth umken heavy husband. .SVui/t. 

3. Grievous; oppressive; afflictive. 

Alenelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, 

having a malicious mind. 2 Mac. v. 2.5. 

l^et not vonr ears «Jcs|)ise niy tongue for ever, 
\\ hicli shall possess them willi *th( heavust soiiiicl 
That ever \et they lieaid Shakesp Macbeth. 

11 the cause be not good, the king himself hath 
a heal y leckoning to make. Shah. Henry V. 

Pray tor this good man, and for his issue, 
Whose htai y hand hath bow I you to the grave, 
And beggtii’ii youis for ever. Shakesp, 

(’liartrcs, at the lev'i e, 

Tells with a sneer the tyding heaiy. Swtjl. 

4. Wanting alacrity; wanting briskness 
f)f appearance. 

Alv heavy e^cs, you sav, confess 
A heart to love and grief inclin’d. Prior, 

.'r. Wanting spirit or rapidity of sentiment ; 
unaniraated. 

A work was to be done, a //cam/ "tiler to lie en- 
couraged, niui according!}' many thousand copies 
wen bespoke. Siuft. 

(>. \\ anting activity ; indolent ; lazy. 

Fan, tall, his liiubt with due proportion join’d ; 
J5ul of u heavy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryd. 

7. Droimy ; dull ; torpid. 

Peter and they tliat were with him were heavy 
wiihshep. Luke, 

8. Slow; slnggish. 

But let ihv sjndt rs that suck up thy venom, 
And heal y y iifed toads lie in their way. Shakeep. 

f). Stupid ; fooliah. 

This heavy headed revel, East and "West 
Make us traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations. 

Shakesp. 

1 would not be accoanted so base minded, or 
heavy headcnl, that I will confess that any of them 
is for valour, power, or fortune better than myself. 

htwlUf.. 

10. Burdensome; troublesome; tedious. 

I put into thy hands what has been the div vi- 
sion of gome of ray idle and heavy hours. Ia^cI e. 

When alone, your time will not lie heavy upon 
your liatida fur want of f-oim trilling amus«-nu*iU 

SiuJ. 

11. £x>aded; incumbcml ; burthened. 

Hearing that there wcie foiccs coinliic ucaiu^t 

him, and not willing that they shoiiM nud Ids 
men heavy and laden with IkoU , he rctumt d un- 
to Scotland. iiaco'i'x Henry \ 11. 
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4 . Summit ; ascent ; towering eminence 
high place. 

from Alpine heif^hts the father first desccMids 
His daughter’s liusliaiid in the plain attends. 

Dryden 's ^neid, 

5. Elevation of rank ; station of dignity 
great degree of excellence. 

By him tliat niisM me to ihisearcful height. 
From that ronlcnied hap which 1 eiijoy’d.i^fl/ccsp, 
Ten kiiiui had fiom tlie i^onu.ni conqu’rnr 
reian'd, 

When Kurland to fier urratesl height aWaiu'd, 
Ofjiow’j, dominion, glory, wealth, and state. 

Daniel, 

Eirerv ni.mof learning need not enter into iheic 
ditficuliie'', nor clinih the heights to which some 
other** liavc ai rived. Hatts. 

6. I'he iitntost degree ,* full completion. 

i^ulrefaction doth not rise to its height at once. 

Bacon. 

Did not she 

Of Timna first hctr.iy me, and reveal 
The secret, wrested fioin me in the height 
Ofnu|)tial love profess’d MilUm, 
Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happiness ! ‘ Al/Vhw 

Despair is the height of umduess. Shei loch. 

7. Utmost exertion. 

Come on, sir ; 1 shall now put you to the height 

of jour breeding. Shukesji 

8. State of excellence ; advance towards 
perfection. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights, and 
enforced with stronger motives, by the principles 
of our relijrion. Addison 
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ToHe'igkten. v.a. [from heJghL] 

1. To raise higher. 

S. To inipro\(‘; to meliorate. 

3, To aggravate. 

Foreiiin states used their endeavours to heighten 
our eonlusions, and jilunge us into all the «*vils of 
aeisilwar. Addison. 

4. To improve by d<‘Corations. 

As ill a room, contrived for state, the height of 
the roof slKiuId hear a jiroportion to the area ; so 
in the hci^htennigs o( poetry, the strength and \e- 
henuMiee of tiguies *l.ould I'c suited to the occa- 
sion. Druden. 

HEINOUS, adj, [/laineux, Fr from hane 
hate ; or from the Teuton, hoon shame.] 
Atrocious ; wicked in a high degree. 

’l o ai/roi:ale or innovate tlie gospel of (dirist, if 
men or antrels shfiuld attcunpt, it N^erc most heinous 
aijfl accursed sacrilege. Hooker. 

Til’ll is the man should d<» the bloody deed ; 

'I'lie iniagf of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives 111 in', e\e. Shakesp, 

As it is a most heinous, so it is a most dangerous 
inipittv to despise him that cun destroy ua.Tillot. 

H ic'i N ( ) i:s LY . adr. [from heinous. ] Atro- 
ciously ; wickedly. 

He'inoisness. n,s. [from heinous,] 
Atrocioiisness ; wickedness. 

He wlio can treat otlVnc i s, provoking God, an 
jeftls and trifles, must liavc little sense of the hei- 
ftousness of them. Jiogen. 

Heir. n. [hchr, old Fr. hwres, J^t,] 

1. One that is inheritor of any thing after 
the present possessor. 

An heir signifies the eldest, who is, by the laws 
of England, to have* ail his father’s land. Locke, 
W/iat lady ts that ? 

—The heir of Alanson^’Kosaiine tier name. Shah. 

'I'hat I’ll give my voice on Richard’s side, 

To bar my master s heirs in true descend 
God knows, I will not do It. Shakesp. 

Being heirs togetlier of the grace of life. 

lPrt.Ui.7. 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory lost, 

And I Ids heir in misery alouc. Pope. 


The to titles and large estates have a weak - 1 Hk'lIOTRO PE. n. S. f^XtO^and Ae- 

n«5 m thcr eyes, a,., I a tcnacriie.. in their con- 1 Miotropium. Lat] A plant 


that turns towards the sun ; but more 
particularly the tumsol, or sunflower. 

’Tis an ob.servation of flatterers, that they am 
like the heliotrope ; they open only towards tha 
sun, but shut and contract themselves at night* 
and ill cloudy weather. Government of the Tongue. 


stitution. Swift. 

2. One newly inheriting an estate. 

The young extravagant heir had got a new 
steward, lunr was resolved to look into his estate. 

)>wtft. 

To Heir. vm. [from the noun.] To inherit. 

His son in blooming yoath was snatch’d by fate, 

One oiilyd.uKhter /niVd the ri.jal ,late. 7Jri/</fn. He'lISPHEKICAI,. adj. [ Ae/i« and snAcre.l 
llhlRESS. n. s. [from heir.] An inhcri- The l/e/Amlimeunine is the rhomb line in UavL 
trix ; a woman that inherits. gation, ana is «o called because on the globe it 

An //firm siie while yet alive • winds round the pole spirally, and still comes 

All that was her’s to hiiii did give. WalUr. nearer and nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it 

/r.iieas, thougli be married the heiress of the name, 

cr(.«,, yeleluhi.e,lnolilkloitiluringthelifeof UE'IJX. «. *. [Af/lCP, Fr. IXil.l Partofa 

Ills father-m-law. Droden. • i i* i x* '* 


Hf/iRLESs. adj. [from heir.] Without an 
heir ; wanting one to inherit after him, 
I ‘Still think of 

'file wrong I did mjself; which wan so nuieh, 
That heirle.ss it hath iiiado my kingdom. Shakesp 
He'irship. 71. s. [from//r7>.] The state, 
character, or privileges of an heir. 

A layman appoints an lieir or an executor in 
his will, to build an hospital within a year, under 
I'aiii of being depiived of his In irship.Aitliffe's Vnr. 

H E iR LOOM . n.s. [heir and jtloma gornls, 
Sax.] Any furniture or moveable decrectl 
to descend by inlicritance, and therefore 
inseparable from the freehold. 

Achilles’ sceptre was of wood, 

Trunsiuirtcd tt»tlie liera’s line ; 

'J’henee tlinnigh a long descent of kings 
C’a?nc an heirloom, as Honicr sings. Swift. 

Held. Theprot. and part. pass, of hold. 

A rich man heginiiiiig to Lnl is held np of 
friends. Kee/t 

If Minerva had not appeared and held his hand 
he had executed his design. Drpden. 

FIELl'ACAL. adj. [hcliague, Fr. from 
ixi^.] EmcTging from the lustre of 
the sun, or falling into it. 

Had they ascribed the heat of the season to tin 
star, they would not have computed from its helia- 
cal .iseeiit. Brown. 

II ELI AC ALLY. adv. [from heliacal.] 

From the rising of this star, not cosmically, that 
is, with the sun, but helnicallv, that is, its etiicr- 
sioft from tlic rays (;f the sun, the ancients com- 
piitMl (heir eaiiiciilai days. Jhnwn. 

lie is t<‘ni|iestuous m the Summer, when he 
rises hchacallo ; and lainy in the W inter, when he 
lises acliroiiically. Drijden. 

Helic al, adv. [hvlice, Fr. from iXtf.J 
Spiral ; with many circumvolutionB 

I’he scr<*vv is a kind of wedge multiplied or eon- 
tinned by n helical reviilulion about a cylinder, 
receiving its motion not from any stroke, but from 
a v( ctis at one end of it. IVilkins. 


spiral line ; a circumvolution. 

Find the triu* incliimtion of the screw, together 
with tliu quantity of water which every helix does 
contain. Wilkins, 

HELL. w.j. [)?elle,Sax.] 

1. The place of the devil and wicked 
souls. 

For it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hdl. Shakesp. 

If a man were a porter of hell jiates, he sliould 
have old turning the key. Shakesp. Macbeth. 
Let none admire 

’riiat riches grow in he/l ; that soil may best 
Deserv'c the precious bane. Milton. 

Hell's black Ivrnnt trt*mbled to l)eho]d 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Caivltp. 

2. The place of separate souls, whether 

good or bad, 

I will go (low n to my son mourning to hell. Gen. 
He descended mto htll. Apostle's Creed. 

R. Temporal death. 

The jiuiiiH of hell came about me j t!»e snares of 
death overtiyok me. i'5. xvjii.4, 

4. The place at a running play to which 
those who are caught are carried. 

Thencoujiles three he .straight /dlotted there; 

’J lu'v of liotli ends (he middle two do fly ; 

'lot two that in luid-pl.icc, full called were. 
Must strive with waiting foot and watelihig eye. 
To catch of them, and them to hell to bear. 

That lliey , as well us they, hell may supply.5id». 

Th(' phice into which the taylor throws 
his .shreds, 

"I’liis trusty squire, he had as well 
As the bublTrcjun knight m*Qnlull; 

TSn»t w itli a rounterfeited pass 
Of golden bough, but true gold lace. IJudibras, 
In Covcnt-cardcn did a taylor dwell. 

Who nii‘dit deserve a place in bis own hell. 

^ King's Cookery. 

6. The infernal powers. 

first, niucli toil did he .sustain. 


Mucli danger , 

While Saul and hell crost his strong fate in vain. 

H E LI o I f) P arabola, in mathematicks, or jg compo.sition by the old wn- 

tlie parabolick spiral, is a curve which modern, 

arises from tlie supposition of the axis of adj. Black as hell, 

the common Apollonian parabola being ( such a storm as his bare head 
bent round into the periphery of a cir- in hdl-hbck night endur’d, would have boil’d up. 
cle, an.l is a line then passing through ^-'<1 ">- Am/r W. 

the extremities of the ordinates, which Hell-hred. [hell Rnd bred,] Fro- 

do now converge towards the centre ol ducedinhcll. 

tiicsaid circle. Harris, Heart runnot think what courage and what 

H ELIOCE'nTRICK. adj, [heliocentrique, yvith foul cnfouldered srnoak and flashinf^ fire, 
Fr. and uirr^ov.] 'flit* hdl-hred beast threw forth into the 

The //cbV/erafnWf place of a planet is said to be rx ir *..1 

such as it would appear to us from the sun, if our HeLL-BROTH. ft. S, [hell allu uTOtn*^ 
eye were fixed in its centre. Harris. com|)OSition boiled Up for infernal pUT- 


He'lioscope. n,s, [helioscope, 
and emewsot.] A sort of telescope fitted 
so as to look on the body of the sun, 
without offence to the eyes. Harris, 


pose.s. 

Adder’s fork, and blind worm’s sting, 

Eizard’s leg, and owlet’s ^ing ; 

For a cliarm of powerful trouble, w -x 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. Shakesp, Maco, 
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HblL-doombo. a^, \hell and do 0 mJ\\ 
Consii^ned to hell. I 

And reckon’st thou thyselfwith spirits of heaven, 
Hell^tni'd! and breatii’st defiance here and scorn, 
Where 1 reign’d king ? MiUon, 

Hull-governed, adj. Directed by hell. 

Karth gape open wide and cat liirn quick, 

Aj thou dost swallow up this good king’s blood, 
Which his hell-governd arm hath butcher’d. SJtak. 

Hbll-hated. adj. Abhorred like hell. 

Back do I toss tlu'se treasons to tliy head, 

With the helL-hated lie o’erwhelm thy heart. Shak, 

Hell-iiauntkd. «e//. [hell and Aaienf.] 
Haunted by the devil. 

Fierro Osmond clos’cl me in the bleeding bark, 
And bid me stand exposed to tiie bleak winds. 
Bound to the fate of tnis hf II •haunted grove. Dry 2. 

Hell hound. 71 . s, [felle Jjunb, Sax ] 

1. Dogf of hrll. 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell hound that doth hunt u's all to death. Shak. 

Now the ht'U-hnunds w’itli superior speed 
Had reach’d the dame, and, fast'ning onlier side. 
The ground with issuing streams of purple dy’d. 

Di'Xfden, 

2. Agent of hell. 

I call’d 

My hell-hounds to lick up the dralT, and filth, 
Wliich man’s polluting sin with taint had shed 
On what was pure. Milton. 

Hell-kite. n. a. [hrli and AiVf.] Kite of 
infernal breed. The term hell prefixed 
to any word notes detestation. 

Did yon say all ? What all ? Oh, hell-kite! all ? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 

At one fell swoop ? Shahap Macbeth. I 

He'lleboke. w. s. [hclleboi'us, Lat.] 
Christmas flower. 

Hellebore JVhitc.n.s. [veratrum, Lat.] 
A plant. 

‘nicre are great doubts whether any of its spe- 
cies be the true hellebore of the ancients. Miller. 

He'llenism. 71. s. [sXXi)n^/x«(.] a Grecik 
idom, Ainsworth. 

He'llish. adj. [from /ic//.] 

1 . Sent from hell ; belonging to hell. 

O thou celestial or infernal spirit of lo^c, or 
what other heavenly or helluh title thou list to 
have, for effects of htith 1 lliui in myself, have 
compassion of uu\ Sidney. 

Victory and triumph to the Son of God, 

Now entering his great <luel, not of arms, 

But to vanquish bjv wisdom hellish wiles Milton, 
8 . Having the qualities of hell ; infernal ; 
wicked ; d etcstabl e. 

No benefits sli.ill ever allay that diobolical ran- 
cor tliat ferments in some htllish hiea.st.s, but that 
it will foam out at its foul mouth in sJander.<^ii//t. 

He'llishly. adv. [from hellish.] Infer- 
nally: wickedly; detestably. 
HeTlishne.ss. 71. s. [from /k7//a7<.] Wick- 
edness ; abhorred qualities. 

He'llw ARD.fl7r.[from hell.] Toward hell. 
Be next thy care the sable sheep to place 
Full o’er the pit, and helheard turn their face Pope. 

Helm, denotes defence : as, Eadhetm hap- 
py defence ; Sighclm victorious defence ; 
JBerthelm eminent defence ; like Amy 7 i- 
^tuand among the Greeks. 

Gihsvn*s Camden. 
HELM. n.8. [Jjelm, Sax. from helati to ca- 
ver, to protect.] 

1. A covering for the head in war ; a hel- 
met; a morion ; an headpiece. 

France spreads his banners in our noiseless land! 
With plumed htln the slayer begins his threats. 

Shakes}h 

Mnestheus lays hard load upon his helm. Dryd. 
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2. The part of a coat of arms that bears 
the crest. 

More might be added of helms, crests, mantles, 
and supporters. Camdetii Remains. 

3. The upper part of the retort. 

The vulgar chemists tliemselves pretend to be 
able, by repeated cohobations, and other fit 0 {>c- 
rations, to make the distilled parts of a concrete 
bring its own caput mortuum over the helm. Boific. 

4. [Jjelma, Sax.] The steerage ; the rudder. 

They did not leave the helm in storms ; 
And such tney arc make liappy states. Ben Jo/non. 

More in prosperity is reason tost 
I'hun ships in storms, their helms and anchors lost. 

Denham. 

Fair occasion shews the springing gale, 

And int’rcst guides the /te/m, and honour swells 
the sail. Prior. 

5. The station of government. 

1 may be wrong in the means ; but that is no 
ohj( etiou against the design : let those at the helm 
contrive it better. Swift. 

6. In the following line it is difficult to 
determine whether steersman or defender 
is intended : 1 think stetrsman. 

You slander 

The helms o’ ih’ state, who care for you like fa- 
thers, 

Whi'ii you curse them as enemies. Shakesp. 

To Helm. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
guide ; to conduct. Hanmer. 

The very stream of his life, and the business he 
hath helmed, must give him a better proclamation. 

Shakesp. 

HeTmed. adj. [from helm.] Furnished 
with a head piece. 

Tlie helmed chcriihim 

Arc scon in glittering ranks with wings display’d. 

• Milton. 

He'lm I'.t. 71. s. [Probably a diminutive of 
helm.] A helm ; ahead-piece ; armour 
for the head, 

1 saw liiin down ; thrice up again, and fighting ; 
From helmet to the spur ail bleeding o’er. Shakesp. 
Sev’n darts arc thrown at once, and some re- 
bound 

From his bright sliii'Id, some on Ids helmet sound. 

Dryden. 

IIelmi'nthick. adj. [from iXjuu-G©-.] Re 
lating to worms. Diet. 

To HELP. r. a. preter. helped, or holp ; 
part, helped, or holpen. [hilpan, Goth. 
Jpelpan, Sax.] 

1 . To assist ; to support ; to aid. 

Let us work ns valiant men behoves ; 

Fur boldest hearts good fortune lulpcth out.Fairf. 
O L<»rd, make haste to help me. Psalms. 

God helped him aeainst the l’hilistines.2 Chron. 
They helped them in all things with silvei and 
gold. 1 Fsdr. 

A man reads his prayers out of a hook, as a 
means to help his uiiderstandiiig and direct his ex- 
pressions. Stillingjiect. 

2. It has, in familiar language, the particle 
out, which seems to have meant, origi- 

j nally, out of a difliculty. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, 

! If ail of you should join to help him out. Dryden. 
What I offer is so iarfrom doing any diskindness 
to tlie cause these gentlemen are engaged in, that 
it does them a real service, and helps them out 
wkti the main thing whereat they stuck. H Wte. 

Tli: God of learning and of light. 

Would waul a g«>d hiiuMdf to help him out, Swiji. 

3. To raise by help : with uu. 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; for 
he hath not another to help him up EccL iv, 10. 

4. To enable to surmount ; with orer. 
Wherever they are a. a stand, help them pre- 
sently over the difficulty without any rebuke. 

Locke. 
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5. To remove by help ; with 

Having never learned any laudable manual art, 
they have recourse to those foolish or ill ways in 
use, to their time. l^he 

6. To free from pain or vexation. 

Help and ease them, hut by no means bemoan 
them. Locke. 

7 . To cure ; to heal : with of. Obsolete. 

Love doth to her eyes repair, 

I’o help him ^'his blindness. Shakesp. 

8. It is used commonly before the disease. 

The true calamus helps coughs. Gerard. 

9. To remedy ; to change for the better. 

Cease to lament for that thou enn’st not help ; 
And study help for that which thou lament’s!. 

Shakc.s]). 

10. To prevent ; to Iiindcr. 

Those few who reside among us, only because 
they cannot help it. Swift. 

If they take otlence when we give none, it is a 
tiling we cannot help, and theiefore the whole 
blame must lie upon tliem. .binders. 

It is a high iioint of ill nature to make sport 
with any mail s impeifectiun.s timt he cannot 
help. V I'lstrunge. 

Those closing skies may still continue bright ; 
But who can help il, if you'll make il night. Drifd. 

She, betwixt her iiiodestN and pride, 

Her wislies, which she could not/n/yi, would hide. 

Dryde-.. 

It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel 
upon difference in opinion, because that is a thing 
wnich no man can help in himself. Swift. 

11. To forbear ; to avoid. 

He cannot Ik Ip believing, tliat .such things he 
sow and heard. Atterbury. 

1 cannot Ae/p rcmaiking the resemblance betwiit 
him and our author in qualities, fame, and for- 
tune. Pope. 

12. To promote ; to forward. 

And they helped forwarii the nfliictivc, Zech. 

If you make the earth narrower at the bottom 
than at the top, in fashion of a sugar-loaf reversed, 
it will help the experiment. JPatum. 

13. To help to. To supply with; to fur- 
nisli with. 

Whom they would help to a kingdom, those 
reign ; and whom again they would, t¥ky dis- 
phiee. 1 Mac. viii. 13. 

'I’lie man that is now with Tiresias can help him 
to his oxen again. L’ Estrange. 

14. To present at table. 

In plenty starving, tantaliz’d in state. 

And complaisantly help'd to all I hate j 
Treated, caress’d, and tir’d, I take iny leave. Pope. 

To Help. v. 71 . 

1, To contribute assi.stance. 

Sir, how come it you 

Have holp to make this rescue Shakesp. 

Discreet followers and servants help much to 
reputation Bacon. 

Bennet’s crave look was a pretence, 

And l)anhy"s matchless iinpudeiicc 

Inip'd to siipport the knave. Dryden. 

A generous present helps to persuade as well ;is 
an ngreeahle person. GartA. 

2, To bring a supply. 

Some, wanting the talent to write, made it their 
care that the actors tbottld help out where the 
muses failed. Ilymer. 

Help. n. s. [from the verb ; hulpe, Dnt.] 
1. Assistance ; aid ; support; succour. 

Muleasses, despairing to recover the city, hard- 
ly escaped bia enemies naiids by the good help of 
Ids uncle. ^ Knolles. 

He may be beholden to exfierience and acquired 
notions, where he thinks he Ims not the least help 
from them. Locke. 

So great is the stupidity of some of those, that 

I they may have no sense of the help administered 

I to ttieni. Smalridgc. 
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That which gives help. 

Though thfse contrivances increase the power, 
yet they proportionably protract the ihue ; that 
which By such helps one man niav do in a hujulrecl 
days, may be done by the immediate streiigili of 
a hundred iiic’n in one day. If ilhim. 

V irtue is a friend and an help to nature ; but it 
is vice and luxury that destroys it, and the dis- 
eahes of intciuperance are the natural product of 
the sins of inlcniperanee. Houth. 

Another help St. Paul himself aflTords us towards 
tiie attaining the true meaning contained in his 
epistles, Locke. 

That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in use as an help to the teetli of chil- 
dren. Bacon. 

4 . Remedy. 

TIu-rc is no help for it, but he must be tdught 
accordingly to comply with the faulty way of 
w ri t ing. Holder on Speech . 

He'lper. «. s. [from hefp.] 

I. An assistant; an auxiliary ; an aider; 
one that helps or assists. 

There was not any lcft,*iior any helper for 1 srael. 

13 Aiagi. 

VVe ought to receive such, that we might be 
fellow helpen to ihc ii ulh. J ./ohn, viii. 

It is impossible for that man to desjmn who re- 
members that liis helper is onniinoteni. 

Tuplor\ ihdeof Living IIolp. 

2. One that administers remedy. 

Compassion, the mother of tears, is not always 

a mere idle spectator, but un helper oftentimes of 
evils. ^ Iflore. 

3. One that supplies w ith any thing w'ant- 
ed : wdth to. 

fleaven 

Hath brought me up to beyour daugntcr’s dower. 
As it hath f«itcd her to be my motive. 

And helper to a husband. Sliakesp. 

4. A supernumtTary servant. 

f live ill the corner of a vast unfurnished house : 
niy f nnily consists of a stew'ard, a groom, a htlpcr 
in the stable, ahiotinan, and un old maid. Suift, 

Ue lpeul. adj, [hefp and 

1. Useful : that whidi gives assistance. 

Lct’.s light with gentle words. 

Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful 
swonis. Shuhesp. 

He #rdeih all llic «uccoujs wliieh they bring ; 

The helpful and the good about him run. 

And form anaimy. Dryden. 

2, Whole-some ; salutary. 

A skilful ebymisl can as well, by separation of 
vi;,ible eUuicii't'>, draw helpjul nieiliemes <iut of 
poison, as ]>oison out of the most healthful lierh^,. 

Raleigh, 

Hk'i.ple.s.s. adj. [from Mp.] 

1 . Wanting j)ower to succour one’s self. 

One dire shot 

(’lose hy tlic hoa(d the prince’s main-mast bore ; 

All three now helpless by each other lie. Dryden. 

our rurmies rage a. d perseeute tlic poor 
and the helpless ; but Jet it be oui glory to be j)ure 
and p( aceablr. Rogers. 

2. VTanting support or assi.stance. 

How 'shall 1 then your helpless fame defend ? 

TVill then be infatiiy to seem your friend. Pope. 

3* Irremediable ; admitting no help. 

Such helpless harm^ it’s better bidden kee(», 

Than rip up grief, where it may not avoil. .Spenser. 

4 . UnsupplietJ; void; with of. Tliis is 
unusual, perhap.s improper. 

Naked he lies, atid ready to expire. 

Helpless of ail that humatt wants require. Dryden. 

H e'lplrssly. [from helpless,] With- 
out ability ; w’ithout succour. 

H e'lplessness. n, 8, [iram helpless ] 
Want of ability ; want of succour. 
Helter-skelter, adv. [As Skinner 
fancies, from JjeoljfTep rceabo the dark- 
ness of hell ; hell, says nc, being a place 
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of confusion.] In a hurry ; without or- 
der; tumultuously. 

Sir John, I am thy Pistol, and thy friend ; 

And helter-skelter have I rode to England, 

And tiding.^ do I bring. Shakesp. 

fie had no sooner turned his back but they were 
at it helier-skelter, tlirowiiig books at one another’s 
l>eud». L'Ksirange. 

Helve, n, s, [)?elpe, Sax.] The handle 
of an axe. 

Tile slipping of an axe from the helve, whereby 
another is slain, was the work of Cod himself. 

Raleig h '& H Lstnry. 

To Helve, v. a, [from the noun.] To lit 
with a lielve or handle. 

Hem. M. .y. fjpem. Sax.] 

1 . The edge of a garment doubled and 
sewed to keep the threads from spread- 
ing. 

Ilowlerii must be made of even cloth, white and 
gentle, without hetn, scam, or thread liangiog hy. 

If isenian. 

2. [f fern men, Dut.] The noise uttered by 
a sudden and violent expiration of the 
breath. 

I woulil try if] could cry hem, and liave him. 

bhahesp. 

lie loves to clear his pipes in good air anti is 
not a little pic ised with any one w lio takes notice 
of the strength which he still exerts in his morning 
hems. Addison. 

B, Inter}, Hem ! [Lat.] 

To Hem. v, a, 

1. To close the edge of cloth by a hem or 
double border sewed together. 

2. To border; to edge. 

All the skirt about , 

Was heind v^itli giddeii fringe. Fairy Q. 

3. To enclose ; to environ ; to confine ; to 
shut: perhaps always with a particle: 
as, in, about, round. 

Ahmg the shoai of silver streaming Thamen, 

W hose lushy liank, the winch his rw'cthems Spen. 

So ot uiher side, stretcliing itself in a narrow 
leimlh, w'us it henwnd in by woody liiJlH, hs if iii- 
det d nature liad meanl tlierein to make a place 
for bcholdeis. .bnluey. 

\\ bat lets us tlien the grovd .Terusalem 
\V ith valiant s(|uudronsiound altout to hi m ^fairf’. 

\\ li>, Nepiiiiie, bast lluni m.nle us sl.uul alone, 
Divided fioin tbe wojJd for ibis, say they ; 

]{( min'd in to hr a sj»oil to tyuniiy, 

Lc iving allliction beiice no way to Hy ^ Daniel. 

1 lmrr\ me in Iiaste away-, 

And iiiifi bis bunour in a pound, 

Himvi'd by a uiple circle 

(Jhe(|uer’d witli ribbons, blue and green Pojie. 

ToHem. v.n, [hemmen, Dut.] To uttera 
noise by violent expulsion of the breath. 
He'm ICRANY, w.s. [^pnav half, and 
the skull or head ] A pain that afreets 
only one part of the head at a time.Qtim. 
He'm icy CLE. n,s, [hixWvxX^.] A half 
round. 

Hk'mina. n,s. An ancient measure: now 
used in medicine to signify about ten 
ounces in measure. Quincy. 

He'miplegy. w. 8. [iparv half, and vxia-a-v 
to strike or seize.] A palsy, or any ner- 
vous affection relating thereunto, that 
seizes one side at a time; some partial 
disorder of the nervous system. 
HEMISPHERE. #1. 8. JfhpKTfmi^top ; hemi- 
sphere, Fr.] The half of a globe when 
it is supposed to be cut through its centre 
in the plana of one of its greatest circles. 


HEM 

That place is earth, the seat of man : that light 
His day, which else, as th’ other hemisphere. 
Night would invade. MUSsh. 

A hill 

Of Paradise, the highest from whose top 
The hemisphere of earth, in clearest ken 
Stretch’d oui to th* amplest reach of prospect lay. 

Mi^W, 

The sun is more powerful in the northern 
^here, and in the apogeum ; for therein his modoa 
is slower. Brown, 

In onen prospect nothing bounds our eye. 

Until the earth seems join’d unto the sky ; 

So in this hemisphere our utmost view 
Is only bounded by our king and you, Dryden, 

Hemi.spuf/rical. ) [from Aemt- 
Hemisphe'kick. f sphere,] Half 
round ; containing half a globe. 

H'he thin film of water swells above the surface 
of the water it swims on, and coimnonly consti- 
tutes hsiimphtricnl bodies with it. Boyle, 

A jiyriti s, placed in the cavity of another of an 
hemisphiriek hgnre, in much tlic same manner as 
an acorn in its cup. Wowlward, 

He'mistick. n.s, hcmistiche, 

Fr.] Half a verse. 

lie broke ot! in the hcmUtick, or midst of the 
veisc ; but seised, as it were, with a divine fury, 
he iiiatie up tlie latter part of tbe hcmihiick. Dryd, 

He'm LOCK. w. .v. [Jjemloc, Sax.] An herb. 
'I'hr leaves arc cut into many minute segments : 
tbe petals of (lie llovver are hiliil, heart-shaped, 
and unecjmil . the flower is succeeded by two 
short clnmneled s'*eds. One sort is sometimes 
us(‘d in inediei.ic, tboiigh it is novious ; but tiie 
/if/a/oek of the ancients, which w.is sncli deadly 
poison, is generally supposed (lillVient. Miller, 
He was met even now, 

Drown’d with rank finniter and fnriovv-weeds. 

With banlorks, //ew/oe/f. iihakesp K.hcar, 

We cannot wiib certainty allirin, that no man 
can be nonrislied by vvooif or stones, or that all 
men will be poisoner! by hemloik. Ijocke. 

U e'MDRRII AG K. 7 n, S, ; Atf- 

H k'm o r u h a (; y. 3 morragie, Fr. ] A vio- 

lent flux of blood. 

(neat hi mon h any succeeds (be sepatation.Rui/. 
'J'wenty d.iy s fasting will lutt diminisi) its (Uiaii- 
tity so nnieli .is one gieat hemorrhiv>e, Arhnthnot. 

HE'MOUIlllOl l)S. n, s. he^ 

morrhoids, I'r.] T'hc piles ; tlie cmrods. 

1 got tin. I', mon liuids. bic'yt. 

1 1 f/m o r k n oi I) a l. adj. [hemorrhoidal, 
Fr. IVoiu hemorrhoids.] Hclonging to 
the veins in the fundament. 

Jlesides ifu If aie lieniorriiages from the nose 
and lanion lioidal veins, and (luxes of ibeuni.Ray. 

Efubu't upon tbe lieid a battb* stood 
Of leeclies, bpouiiug hemorrhoidal blood. Garth, 

HEMP. n..s. [Jjapnep, Sax. hampe, Dut. 
cannabis.] A fibrous plant of which 
coarse linen and ropes are made. 

It liatb liigitated leaves opposite to one another: 
the flowers have no visible petals ; it is male and 
fciiiaie ill diliereiit plants, its bark is useful for 
cordage and clotb. Miller, 

I>r*( gallows go for doj^ ; let man co free. 

And let not hemp bis windpipe sunocate.Hhakesp. 

Ihmp and flax arc commodities that deserve 
eiicouragemeiit, both for their usefulness and pro- 
fit. Mortimerrn 

Hemp Agrimony . n.8, A plant. 

The common /tewm agrimony is found wild by 
'ditches and sides ot riven. Miller, 

He'm PEN. adj. [from Aemp.] Made 
hemp. 

In foul reproach of knighthood's fair deerro, 
Aoout lus neck a hempen rope be wears. Fairy 
Behold 

Upon tbe hempen tackle ship-boys cll(ubiDg.3hak 

eas 
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Tt ilteli W«4 caudle thcii) and 4lte 

Mb ot a hatelMt. , 

He wittT&t wliiu «l»e atdiiU X diew, 6<;^ 

HSiN. II. d. {[Hnnej Sax. and Dut. hm, 
Qdm. a OQok.J 

1. 'Bha fonde of alioiitoe-6oc3c. 

% Tb0 female of any land fowl. ♦ 

Qie peaeocit, pheasant, and goldfinch cocks 
inifwc ahMioot oeloors ; the hem have not. Bacon. 

Wmistthe hen turd is covering her eggs, the 
Mk gMieimUy takes his stand upon a ueigiiboar- 
ifttk^h wiUim herkearing, and by that means 
d^erts her with his songs during the Whole time 
of her sitting. Add(i 

O'er the trackless WMte 
The heath hen flutters. Thomten. 

Hsn*i>river. n. t. \htn and driver. 1 
A kind of hawrk. 

The hen-driver I forbear to name. Walton. 

H BN -HARM. I n, s. A kind of kite. 
Hen-harrier. | Ainsmori/i. So call- 
ed probably from destroying chickens. 

Pygurgu8. 

Hen-hearted, a^. [hen and hearL^ 
Dastardly; cowardly; like a hen. A 
low word. 

Henpecked, adj* [hm and p€cked.'\ 
Governed by the wife. 

A stepdame too 1 have, a cursed she,* 

Who rules my hen-pecked sire, and orders me. 

Dryden. 

The neighhours reported that he was hen-pecked ^ 
which was itnpossihle, by such a mild-spirited 
woman as his wife. Arbuthnot. 

Hen-roost, h. s. [hen and roo$t.\ The 
nJftce where the poultry rest. 

Many a poor devil stands to a whipping post 
for the pilfering of a silver spoon, or the robbing 
of a hen-roou. VErtrange. 

Her house is frequented by a company of rogues, 
whom she encourageth to rob his hen-ro(nii, Sw^. 

If a man prosecutes gypsies with severity, nU 
hen*roo$t is sure to pay lor it. Addmn, 

They oft have sally’d out to pillage 
Tlie hen-roosU of some peaceful villas. TvckelL 

Henbane, n.s. [hyoscyomusl Lat.] A 
plant. 

It is very often found growdng upon the sides 
of banks and old dutightlls. This is a very 
po^nous plant. MUUr. 

lhat to which old Socrates was curs’d, 

Or new^ne juice, to swell ’em ’till they burst. 

- , . I>ryden. 

Hbnbit. n,9. [AlHnefoliishederaceis.'l 
A plant. . . \ 

^ In a seal city in Silesia a rumour was spT**ad of 
Its raining milletseed ; but it was found to be only 
the weds of the Ivy -leaved speedwell, or small 
«nWt. Verham’e Pkys. Theohey. 

HENCE, 'ttdv. CY ini try. []>eonan, Sax. 
henneg, old English.] 

1. From this place to another. 

Discharge my follow’rs t let them hence ewer, 
From Richard’s night to Boliogbroke’afliir day. 

ShtJeeip. 

Til’ Aldrighty bath not built 
Hareflorkildavy ; will not drive us heuca* Afflt. 

A sullen prudmiee drew thee hence 
Ftiim nolae, fraud, and impertitienee. 2?aieofiimoii. 

2. Away; to a dktauce. A wtwd of 
conmiiiiid. 

Banot found here ; keiviw wtth your ones. 


Bence with detflal vdn, tad coy mceoie 
B. At a distance; m other places. Not 

Why ahould 1 then be ffdte. since U Is true 

dk ^ra« and live hence by iruth.iSM. 
'/Ml^rtlKits of our cause, both here sMAence, 
That are insinewed to this action. ^ Shake^. 
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'4. From this time; in the fiiture. 

He who can reawn well to-day about one sort of 
matters, cannot at all reason to-day aboot cfeers, 
though perhaps m year hence be may. * tedke, 

I^tnot posterity a tbo a saad years heneehnk for 
trathhi the vokMamoas annals « pedants. Aebuth, 

6. For this reason ; in consequence ef iltts. 

Bence perhaps it is^ that Solomon caHs the fear 
of the Lord the be^nning of wisdom. TUUiUen. 

6. From this t^use ; from this ground. 

By too strong a prokctile motion the aliment 
tends to putrefoction : hence may be deduced the 
force of exerc|>e in hclpiiig digestion. 

Arbuthnot on Almenti. 

7* From this soorce; from this original ; 
from this store. 

My Flora was my sun ; for as 
One suii, so but one Flora was ; 

All other faces borrowed Hence 

Their light and grace, as stars do thence. Suchbng. 

8. Ft'gm hence is a vicious expression/ 
which crept into use even among good 
authors, as the original force of the 
word hence was gradually forgotten. 
Hence signifies from thig. 

An ancient author propbesy’d from hence. 
Behold on Latian shores a foreign pnnee ' Dryden, 

To Hence, v. a. [from the adverb.]* To 
send off ; to dispatch to a distance. Ob- 
solete. 

Go, bawling cur ! thy hungry maw go fllj 
On yon foul flock, beluiigtiig nut to me ; 

With that liis dog he htned. his flock he curs’d. 

Sidney, 

Henceforth, adv. [fenonpop^, Sax.] 
From tills time forward. 

Thanes and kinsmen, 

Henc^orth be earls. Shahesp. Macbeth, 

Never henc^orth shall I joy again ; 

Never, oh never, shall I see more joy. Skahetp. 

Happier thou tuay’st be, worthier can’st not be ; 
Ikste this, and be nenc^orth among the gods, 
Thyself a goddess. ^ MUton, 

I never from thy side henerforth will stray. 

Till day droop. . Mikon, 

If we areat gallant soldiers in this sort. 

Who then hencejorth to our defence will come ? 

Dryden. 

Henckfo'rward. adv. [Armr and /or- 
ward.] From this time to all futurity. 

liencejorward will I bear 
Upon ray taiget three fair shining suns. Shaketp. 

Pardon, I beseech you ; 

Henceforumrd I am ever rul’d by you. Shaketp. 

The ro\al academy will admit Ixenctfmcard only 
such who arc f nduen with ^ood qualities. Dryden. 

He'nchman. n. 8, a servant, and 

man, Skinner; fenjy^ a horse, and 
man. Spelman^ A page ; an attendant. 
Obsolete. 

Why should Titania cross her Oberem . 

I do but beg a little changeling boy, 

To be my henchman. Shal^, 

Three henchmen were for ev’ry knight assign’d, , 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dr^tn* 

To Hend. V. a. f^enbaj^f^ Spx. from 
hendo, low Lat. which seems borrowed 
from hand or hand, Teutonick.] 

1. To seize ; to lay hold on. 

With that the sergeants Afnttlie young man stout 
And bound him likewise in a worthless chain.Fou^. 

2^ To crowd ; to surround. Perhaps the 
frdlowing passage is corrupt, and should 
be read nemmea: or it may mean to take 
pomggion. 

Thfl generous and gravest citiaens 
Have Aent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering. Shakgip. 

HBKDEfCAQON. fl. f. [tsAaa and >wirf««] 
A %ure of eleven sides or angles. 


H E B ‘ 

Hiira-nwik 11. «. [fimi0rU MMwn.] 
HeSg* iamatacy. 

Hepa^icai. \aii. [SepaficM^ L>t. Se- 
HbpaVick. j «•««{,] 

Belonging to One liver. 

Tf foe rveceated blood be florid, it is stomach 
blood ; if fed and copious, it is hepmkk. Harvey. 

Tlie uyelkk mU is fotok,^ and intensely bitter ; 
the hepoinok fuU is morefoiifL and not so bitter. 

Arbuthnot on Aliment*. 

Heps* n. s. Hawthorn berries ; com- 
monly written hipg. Aingworth. 

In hard Winters theie is observed great pkiity 
of hep* and liaws, which preserve the small birds 
from starving. Bacon. 

Heptaca'psular. adj. [twUandcap-^ 
sula.] Having seven cavities or cells. 

HEPTAGON. It.#, [heptagome, Fr. idle* 
and yutix.] A figure with seven sides 
or migles. 

Hepta'gonal. adj. [from heptagon.'l 
Havii^ seven angles o^ sides. 

He'ptarCHY. n. #. kept archie, Fr. tnrrm 
and ^ sevenfeld government. 

Ill tlie Saxon heptarchy 1 fliid little noted of 
arms, albeit the Germans, of whom lh**y de- 
scended, used shields. Camden. 

England began not to be a people, when Alfred 
reduced it into a nionnrchy; for tlie materials 
thereof were extant before, namely, under the 
heptarchy. Halt* Origin if MarddnA. 

j'he next returning planetary hour 
Of Mars, who shar^ the heptarchy of pow’r. 

His steps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryden, 

Her. pron. [j^epa, ]>ep, in Sax. stood 
for their, or of them, which at length 
became the female possessive.] 

1. Belonging to a female; of a she; of a 
woman. 

About his neck 

A green and giUled snake had wreaUi’d itself. 
Who with her iiead, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The i>peuitig of his mouth. Shak. At you like it. 

Sull new favourites she chose, 

’Till up in arms my passion rose, 

And cast away her yoke. Cowley, 

One month, three days, and half an boar, 
Judith held the sov'reicn now’r ; 

Wund’rous beautiful her face > 

But so weak and kniall her wit. 

That she to govern were unfit, 

And so Susanna took her place. Cowley, 

2. The oblique case of she, 

England is so idly king’d, 

Her sceptic so fantastically borne. 

That iVdrs attend her nut. l^iakesp. Hairy 
Slie cannot seem deform’d to me. 

And I would have her seem to others so. Cptoley. 

'I he moon arose clad o’er in light, 

With thousand stars attending on her train ; 

With her they rise, with hrr they set again. 

CpudiCy. 

Should 1 be left, and thou he lost; foe jsea, 
That bury ’d her X lov’d, should bury me, Drvden. 

Hers, pronoun, This^iiMiaedwbeD it re- 
fers to a substantive going befere : as, 
such are her channsj such dharms as 
hers. 

Tkbi pride of hen, 

Uponadvio#, hafo drawn my love from her. Shak, 

Thine own unwortiiiness, 

Will still ihattliott art mine not hen confess. Cow*. 

Some secret eharm did all her acts attend, 

And what hU fortune wanted, hert could mend. 

Dryden, 

1 bred you up to arms, rais’d you to power, 
Indeed to save a crown, not hers but yours. 

Dryden, 

WCRALD. n. t. \kermdt, Fr. herald, 
Gengi.] 
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HER 

1. An officer whole business it is to re- 
gister geneal<^es, adjust ensigns armo- 


H E R 


rial, reguiate iui^rals, and anciently to 
carry messages between princes^ and 
proclaim war and peace. 

Huy no»e, whose scatterM names honour m;^ 

boohf 

For strict decrees of rank or title look ; 

^Tis ’aalnst the maimers of an epigram. 

And I H poet here, no herald am. Ben Jonson. 

VVlif*n time shall serve let but the hertdd cry. 
And ril tipi^car n^rain. Sluikciip King Lear. 

Kiiibassador of peace, if peace you chuse ; 

Or herald of a war, if you refuse. Bryden. 

Ple.oe tl)> prich*, jokI sraich the /tcrrtW'fc Voll, 
'N'l' fieri thou' shalt find tli,v famous pedigree. Dryd. 

2. A precursor ; a forerunner ; a har- 
binger. 

It IS the part of men to fear and treiuhlc, 

\\ hen th.' Ji»>st mn\hty gods, by tokens, send 
Such dreadful heraldit to astonish us. Shakesv. 
It was the lark, the herald pf the morn. bhak. 

3. A proclaiiner ; a publisher. 

After my death 1 wish no other hcraldt 
No other speaker of my living actions, 

But sucli an hou si chronicler as GriHith. Shak. 

To HbKALD. r. a, [from the noun,] To 
introduce as by an herald. A word not 
used. 

We are sent fiom our ^o^nl master. 

Only to herald thee into Ins* bight, 

N(jt pay thee. Shake>:p. 

He'kalory. m. .9. [hei'auldtrie, Fr. from 
hrra/d ] 

1. llie art or office of a herald, 

I am wnli.ig of heraldry. Pcacham. 

Grmd her, besides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veitu, ere heraldry began. Drydcn. 

2. Ib'gistry of genealogies, 

’Iwas no fid a* heraldry when madness drew 

Ilei pedigieo iiOiu thobs who too inudi knew. 

Denham. 

3. Blazonry. 

Metals may blazon common beauties ; she 
IM.ikes pearls and planets humble /tcraidt*i/.C'/c’ai<c2. 
IIKBB. n, «. [fierbe, Fr. herba, Lat.] 

i/erhb are lh()j»o plants whose sUlks arc soft 
And liave nothing woody in them ; us grass and 
hemlock, Locke. 

In such a nicht 

J\Ii* h a "uther'd the enciianted herbs 
Tuat did renew old «l*,son. • Shakesp. 

Witli sweet smelling herbs 
Ebpou-'ed Kie deck’d first hernuptial bed. Milton. 

( nii.ippy , from wiioiu still coiicealM does lie 
Of hnh<) and roots tl«e liarinlcss luxury. Cowley. 

If (1 e leaves are of chief use to us, then we call 
them lurhi; a** sage and mint. IVatts's Logick, 

//( rh-e.'iting unlniais, which don’t ruminate, 
have sirong grindeis, und chew much. 

Arhuthnot on Aliments. 

CbristophiTf or Baneberries, n.s. 

A plant. 

IIkrh v'cKOU.s. adj. [£rom herha, Lat,] 
1* Bt'b>nging to herbi. 

(diiu'cr is the root of neither tree nor trunk ; 
but an iefbaceous plant, rcserobling the water 
tiowor-de-luce. Broten- 

2. Feeding on vegetables: perhaps not 
properly. 

^ Iheir teeth arc fitted to their food ; the rapa- 
cious to catching, holding^, and fearing their prey ; 
the herbaceous to gathering and comminution of 
vcgeUhles. Verb .m. 

HE'hbagk. II. s. [herbage, 

1. Herbs collectively ; grans; pasture. 

Rock.s lie cover'd with eternal mow : 

Thin herbage in the phuiu» and irnitlefs fields. 

I^den. 

A t tfie time the deluge came, the earthwat ioaried 
witii herbage j and thronged with animals. Wo(fdw. 

2, The tythe and the right of pasture, Ain. 


Hb'rbal. ft. r, [from herb.] A book 
containing the names and description of 
identSi 

We Jbave the description of plants to kerhals 
and other like books of natural history. Bacon. 

Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of 
nature. Brown. 

At for the medicinal uses of plants, the large 
herhals are ample testimonies thereof. More. 
Our herbalt are sufficiently stored with plants. 

Baker, 

He'rbalist. n. r. [from herbal.] 
man skilled in herbs. 

Herbalists have di<<Unguishcd them, naming that 
the male whose leaves are lighter, and fruit 
rounder. Broun. 

He'RBAR. n. s. [A word, I believe, only 
to be found in Spenstr.] Herb; plant, 

The roof hereof w,is arched over head, 

And deck’d with flowers and heibars daintily. 

Fuvy (iueen. 

IIe'rbarist. n. $. [herbrndus^ from 
herba, Lat.] One skilled in herbs. 

Herbarists have exercised a eoiuinentlable ru 
riusily in subdividing plants of the same denomi 
nation . hoylt' 

He was too much swayed by the opinions llien 
cun ent amongst /lerfinribls, that diilerent coloiuk, 
or multi|iiictty of leaves in ihe flower, were snlh- 
cieiit to constitute a specifick ditfereuce. liao. 
As to the fuel, their seed hath been dibcovered 
and shew'ed me fust by an ingeuious herhanst. Der, 

He'rbelet. w. s. [Himinutive of herb, 
or of htrbula, Lat.] A small herb. 
I’hcbc hcrbilets, which we upon you strow. Shak. 

Hf.rbe'scent. adj. [ktrbcsccns, Lat.' 

Growing into herbs 
[Ie'roi]). adj. [herbidus, Lat.] Cover 
ed w'ith herbs. 

IJe'rbokist. II. s. [from herb.] One 
curious in herbs. This seems a mis- 
take for herbarist. 

A curious hertmot bus a plant, whose flower 
perishes in about an hour. Hay. 

He'uborough. n.s. [AerJerg, Germ.] 
Place of temporary residence. Now 
written harbour. 

The German lord, when he went out of New- 
gate into the cart, took oidcr to have hi.s uriiis set 
up in hib last hirhoroagh. Ben Jimson. 

He'rbous. adJ. [herbosus, Lat.] Abound- 
ing with herbs. 

He'rbulent. adj. [jvoxaherlmla.] Con- 
taining herbs. Diet, 

(Ie'hbwoman. n. s. [herb and woman.] 

A woman that sells herbs. 

I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, 
butcher, and baker ; even my herbwoman dunned 
me as I went along. Arbuthnot. 

He'rby. adj. [from Aerfr.] Having the 
nature of herbs. 

No substance but earth, and the procedures of 
ea/ih, as tile and atone, yieldelh any muss or 
herhy sulMlttncc. Bacon. 

HEKU. wTj. [feopb. Sax.] 

, A number of beast together. It is pe- 
culiarly applied to blaw cattle. Flocks 
and h^da are sheep and olsen or kine. 

Note a wiJtf and waiitoij herd. 

Or race of yout^ul and unhandled cults. 

Fetching mad bounds. , hh^esp. 


There find a herd of heifers, wand’ring o'er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the shore* 

Addison, 

2. A company of men, in contempt or 
detestation. 

Survey die world, and where one Cato shines. 
Count a degenerate herd of CatUincs. Dryden. 
X do not reatember where ever God delivered 


HER 

his oraolof by the mtdtHude, or nature tmth by 
the Utke. 

3. It anciently mmHed a keepet of cattle, 
and in Scodand it is ifill 4>ynb, 
Sax.] A sense still retjailned in ' omnpo* 
sition: as, goatherd. 

To Herd* e. tt. [from the noun.] 

1. To run in herdt or oompanies. 

Weak women should, in danger, herd like dM, 

It is the nature of indigency, like common &n* 
gcr, to endear tticn to one another, and make them 
herd together, like fellow-sailors in a storm. Nome. 

2. I'o associate ; to become one of any 
number or party. 

I’ll herd umong his friends, and seem 
One of the number. ^ Addium*s Cato. 

Run (0 towns, to herd with knaves and fools. 
And uiidistiiiguisb’d pass among the crowd. 

To IIkud. V. a. To throw or put into an 
herd. 

Tl»e rest, 

However great we are, honest and valiant. 

Are herded with the vulgar. Ben Jonson^s Cataline. 
Hk'rdgroom. n.s. [herd owd groom.] 
A keeper of herds. Not in use. 

Blit w ho shall judge the wager won or lost ^ 
That shall 3 oixlei* hemgroom^ and none other. Spen. 


He'rbman 

He'rdsman 




n. s. [herd and man.] 
One employed in tend- 


ing herds : formerly, an owner of herds. 

A heidsman i\ch, of much account was he. 

In w horn no evil did reign, or good appear, bidney. 

And you, enchantment. 

Worthy enough a herdsman, if e’er thou 
These iural latches to Ins entrance o|>eu, 

I will devise a eruel death for thee. Shakesp. 

S^rcc tliemselves know how to h(/ld 
Aa^ephook, or have leurn’d ought else the least 
1 hat to the faithful heidman*s art belongs. AJifton. 

I beic oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Sheirers in cool and tends his pasiurin/f herds 
At iuoji-holcb cut through thickest shade. Milton. 

So .stands a Thracian herdsman with his spear 
Full in the caf*, und hopes the hunted hear. Dryd. 
The herdsman, round 

The chearful file, provoke his health in goblets 
Clown’d. Dt'yden, 

When their herdsmen could not agree, they 
parted by consent. Locke. 

IlEllF. adv. [J?ep, Sax. hier, Dut.] 

1 . In this place. 

JJefwrc they here approach. 

Old Siward, with tenthousanfl wailike men, 

All ready at a point, was setting forth. Shakesp. 

J, upon my frontiers lure. 

Keep ro>idence, ^ Milton. 

Here Nature first begins 
Her furthest verge. Milton. 

How wretched docs Prometheus* slate appear. 
While he his second mis’ry suffers here ! Cowley, 
To-day is ours, we have it here. Cowl^. 

2. In the present state. 

Thus shall you be happy here, and more happy 
heicafter. Bacon. 

3. It Is used in making an offeror attempt. 

Then fierc’s for earnest 

Tis finish’d. Dryden. 

4. In drinking a health. 

Ilere'n to thee. Hick. Coo^y. 

However, friend here't to the king, one cries 
To him who was llic king, the firiend replies. Prkr. 

. It is oflen oppo^ to there*, in one 
place, distinguished &om another. 

Good-night ; mine eyes do itch ; 

Dotli that iwdc weeping ? 

' fis neither here nor there. Shdkd^. Othello. 
Wo are come to see thee fight, to see thee fotgoe, 
to see thee traverse, to see thee here, to see thee 
there. bhaketp. 

Then this, then (hat niim*s eld, they cteve, 
implore ; 

Post nere for help, seek there their fallowers. Dtm. 

J would have ia the heath some thickets made 
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♦My fweftt-Wliuf and hcmcy-facW«i and' lome 
Md vinft iMk|oiig»t ; and the mund Mt with vio- 
lati ; <br tow aw •weet, and pWipor in the shades 
andlM^ ^ ^ ^ heath liere and there, not 
in oeder.’ Bacon, 

The devil ml^t perhaps, by inward sugges- 
tions, have dra^i in here and there a gingle pro- 
selyte« Oovemment rf the Tongue, 

lo^r city, after the dreadful hrc» was rebuilt, 
not presently, by raising continued streets ; but 
at first here a house, and there a house, to which 
otliers by degrees were joined. Spratt'e Sermons, 
i!e that rides post tiirough a country may be 
able to give some loose descnptiou of here a moun- 
tain ana there a plain, here a morass and there a 
river, woodland in one part, and savanas in an- 
other. lacke, 

0, Here seeins. In the following passage^ 
to mean fAisp/r/cr. 

Bid them farcwcl, Cordelia, though unkind ; 
Thou losest htre, a better where to find. Shakesp. 

Hereabo'ut. flir. [Acre and about,] 
About this place. 

I saw hereahouts nothing remarkable, except 
Augustus’s bridge. AdJiion on Italy, 

Hrkea'fter. adv, [here and after,] 

2, In time to come; in futurity. 

How worllw he is, I will leave to appear here- 
after, rather tlmu story him in his own hearing. 

Shakesp, 

Tlie grnnd-child, with twelve sons increas’d, 
departs 

From Canaan, to a land hereafter call’d 
Bg3pt. Milton. 

Hereafter he from war shall come, 

And bring liis Trojans peace. Drytkn, 

2. In a future state. 

\ou shall be happy here, and more happy 
hcnajter, Baetk. 

Herka'ftrr. n, 8, A future state. This 
is a figurative noun^ not to be used but 
in poetry. 

’lis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

'Tis Heaven itsell* that [mints out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Adduon's Cato. 
1 still shall wait 

Some new hcreajtcr, and a future state. Prior, 

Herea't. adv. [here and at.] At this. 

One man coming to the liibunc, to receive liis 
donative, with a gWland in his hand, the tnbune 
otfended kereat, demanded what this singularity 
ci»uld mean^ llonhcr. 

Hereby', adv, [//rrt' and By this. 

In what ovtatc^ the fatheis rested, which wero 
flead before, it is not hereby cither one wav ur 
other determined. Hooker, 

Hereby the Moors arc not excludf'd by bcaulv , 
there being in th.s description no consideration of 
colours. ^ ^ Bioun. 

The acquisition of truth is <if infinite conce.n- 
ment ; hen by we become ac([uainted witli the na- 
ture of things. n utia, 

Here'ditable. a^, [hcercs, Lat,] What- 
ever may be occu])ied as inheritance. 

Adam Udng neitliera monarch, nor his imugi- 
iiary monarchy hcreditahle, the power which is 
now in the world is nut that which was Adam'v. 

luKke. 

Hereditament. «,#. Utwredium, Lat.] 
A law term denoting inWitance, or he- 
reditary esutev 

HERE'OITAEY. aifj, [hertdilaire, Fr. 
hereditarim, Lat,] Possessed or claim- 
ed by right of inheritance ; descending 
by i^eritance. 

I'p tli«^ and thbe, hereditary ever, 
svemaia this Ample third of our fair klndom.iSftak. 
These old fellows 

Have their iugratitude in them hereditary.Shahem, 
He shall ascend 

The throne hereditary, and bound h!i retgn 
With earth*8 wide bounds, his glory with the 
heavens. 
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Thus while the mute creation downw^ hend 
Tlieir sight, and to their earthly inothdr teiKi, 
Man loriks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds Ids own hereditary skies. Vrydtdt Ovid, 

When heroic verse Ids youth shall raise. 

And form it to hereditary praise. Xhyderis ViTs,il. 

Heke'ditarily. adv. [from hereditary.] 

, By inheritance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the creatost 
clories of his father was to have distingMtbned and 
loved you, and who loves you hereditarily. Pope. 

Herei'n. adv, [here and in.] In this. 

, How highly soever it may please tliem with 
words of truth to extol senuons, they shall not 

* heiein offend us. Hooker. 

My best endeavours shall be done herein Shak. 

Since truths, absolutely necessary to salvation, 
are so clearly nvealed that we cannot err in them, 
unless we be notoriously wanting to ourselves, 
herein the fault of the judgment is resolved into 
a precedent default in the will. South. 

Hereunto, adv. [here and into,] Into 
this. 

Because the point about which wc strive is the 
(jiiulity of our laws, our first entrance hereinio 
cannot better be made than with consideration of 
the mil me of Jaw in peneral. Hooker, 

Herko'k. adv. [here and of ,] From this; 
of this. 

Hereof' it that prince Harry is valiant. 

Shaktap. 

IIereo'n. adv. [Acre and o/t.] Upon 
this. 

If we should strictly insist hereon, the possibility 
mi^ht fall into questum. Brovn's Vulg. Pir, 

IIekeo'ut. adv. [/icir and out,] 

1. Out of this pl.^ce. 

A hiid oil white, well feather’d on each wing, 
Hen-out up to the thionc of God did fiy. bpemcr, 

2. All the words compounded of here and 
a preposition, except hereafter, are ob- 
solete, or obsolescent; never used in 
poetry, and seldom in prose, by elegant 
writers, though perhaps not unworthy 
to be retained. 

Heremi'tical. adj, [It sliould be writ- 
ten eremiiicnl, from eremite, of a 

desart ; htrtmitiqve, Fr.] Solitary ; 
suitoble to a hermit, 

\ou describe so well your hrremil/r«/ state of 
life, that none of the ancient unchurites could go 
beyond vou foi a rave in a rock. Pope. 

IIk'rEvSY. n.s, [heresie, Fr. haTesis, Lat. 
ai^fCK.] An opinion of private men 
dilferent from that of tile ratholick and 
ortliodox church. 

Hiicsy piev.iileih only by a couulerfeit shew of 
reason, wtu n In luitwiihstanding it beiouieth in- 
Miieible, unless it be convuted of fraud In nmni- 
fesi leim nsi..nice ckaily true, and unable to be 
wiihslood. Hoohi. 

As for speculative henatea, they work mightily 
upon men’s wiij,; ^rl do nut pioduic greai a!tei«- 
utioiis ill states. Hacon, 

lA*t ihc tiuth of that religion t profr s be re- 
presented to her judgment, not in the odious div 
giii’.es of Ievih>, sclnsm, heresy, novelty, cruelty;, 
and dislo^.dt.v Kwg Charles. 

He'resiarch. n.s. [hensiatqat, Fr. 

«CX^«] A leader in heresy ; the 
head of a herd of hereticks. 

The impe declared him not only an horotick, 
hut an heresiarch, SHUmgJleet. 

HE'RETK'K. n. s. [heretique, Fr. 

1. One who propagates his private opi- 
nions in opposition to the cathotick 
church. 

^ Theie ihing| would be prerentedy if no known 
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hmtich or schismatick betsufifered to go into those 
couutrks. Bacon 

No hereticks desire to spread 
Thm wild opinions like these Ejiicores. Davies. 

Bciiarmhi owns, tliat he has quoted a herctick 
instead of a fatlier. Baker on Learning. 

Wlicn a Papist uses the word hereticks, he u^ne- 
rally means protoslants; when a Protestant us«.s 
tlic word, be means any persons wilfully and con- 
tentiously obstinate in fuiidaineutal errours fVattf. 

2. It is or hag been used ludicrously for 
any one whose opinion is eiToncous. 

I rather will Riispecttiie suti with cold 
Than thee with wantunneHS ; thy honour stands, 
In iiim that was of late an herctick. 

As firm os faith. Shakesp. 

Here'tical. adj. [from heretick-] Con- 
taining here«!y. 

How exclude they ns from being any part of the 
cliurth of Christ under the colour of heresy, when 
they cainiut hut grant it possible even lor him to 
be, a^ touch ji)g Ills own jiersoimi persuasion,’ Aerc- 
Ucal, who, in their opinion, not oiil^ is of tlic 
churcli, but liuldcth the ciuefest place of authority 
over the same * Hooker. 

Cqnstaulmople was in an uproar, upon nti igno- 
rant jealousy that those words hail some hercticuf, 
nieniiiiig. Decay of ]*itiy. 

Here'ticaely. adv. [from heretical,] 
NVith heresy. 

Hereto', adv. [Acre and /o.] To this; 
add to this. 

Hkretofo're. adv. [hereto and fore.] 
Formerly ; anciently. 

I have long desiied to know you heretofore, 
with hoiiouriiig your v'utuc, though 1 love lu t 
you^pel^oJJ. Siducy. 

So iK'rtr is the connection between the civil 
stale and religiouv, that hen toforc 3011 will find 
the government and the piicstnoud united in the 
same person. South. 

W e now can form no more 
Long schemes of life, hereUifore. Sinft. 

Hereunto', adv. [here and unto.] To 
tills. 

They which rightly consider after wbat sort tha 
heart of man //eieunto is framed, must of neces- 
sity acknowledge, that whoso assenteth to Oie 
words of eternal life, doth it in regard ot his au- 
thority whose words they are ^ Hooker, 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amiss to make 
children often to tell a story of any thing they 
know. f-oefce. 

Herewi'th. adv. [Aercandic/fA.] With 
this. 

You, fair sir, he not hereuilh disraatd, 
llutcoiisiaiif kiepthe way in which ye stand Spen. 

Hcicuith the castle of llame was suddenly sur- 
prised by tho Scots. Hayward. 

He'riot. n.s. f})epejilb. Sax.] A fine 

paid to the lord at the death of a land- 
hohicr, commonly tlie best thing in the 
landholder’s posse«isjon. 

Tills he detains iioni the ivy ; for he should be 
the true [nissessory lord iheieof, but the olive dis- 
penseth with his conscience to pass it 6ver with « 
compliment and an heriat every year. Bowel. 

'ITioiijih thou consome hut to renew*, ' 

YVt love, ns lord, doth claim a hmot due. Cieavel. 

1 took him up, as your keHai, with intention to 
have made the best of him, ati4 then have brought 
the wiiolc produce of him m a purse to you. 

Vrydenm 

He'ritablb. [hatres, Lat.] A per- 
son tliat may iimerit, whatever may be 
inherited. 

By thecanonlaw this son shall be legitimalemd 
heritabk, according to Uie law s of England. Hak. 

HE'atTAGB. n. 8. [heritage, Fr.] 

1. InhMtance ; estate devolved by suc- 
cession; estate in general. 

tts our father’s heritage divide. HubbertU 
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He considers tbet Mt p roper home end iMrsf el 
IS 1)1 enother world, and therefore re^da the 
events of this with die iudifference oT a guest 
that tarries I at a d»y» Briers, 

% fin divinity.] Hie people of Goa, 

O Lord* save thy people, and bless thine 
herSm. Common Prayer, 

hermaphrodite, n. s, [hermapfiro- 

dite, Fr. ftwn and An 

anincm] uniting two sexes. 

Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite, Cleaveland. 

Montrosity could not incapacitate from inar- 
riagr, witness hermaphrodite, Arbuthmt and Pope. 

Hrrmaphrodi'tical. odj. [from her- 
maphrodite,^ Partaking of both sexes 
There may be eauivocal seeds and hirmaphro- 
ditical principles, that contain the radicality of 
dhlercnt forms. Broam. 

HERMETICAL.) adj. [from Htrim 
HERMETIC, j or Mercury, the 
imagined inventor of chymistry ; her- 
metique, Fr.] Chymical. 

Anhermrtical seal, or to seal any thina herme 
mctically, is to heat the neck of a glass^till it is 
just ready to melt, and tiien with a pair of hot 
pincers to twist it close together. Quincy. 

ITte tube was closed at one end with diachy- 
lon, instead of an hermetical seal. Boyle, 

IIkrme'tiCALLY, adv, [from hermctical.\ 
According to the hermetical or chemick 
art. 

He suffered those things to putrefy in hermeti- 
caiiif scaled glasses, and vessels close covered with 
paper, and not only so, but in vessels covered 
with fine Idwn, so as to admit the air, and Keep 
out the insects : no living thing was ever pro- 
duced there. Bentley. 

IIFRMIT. n.s, [kermite, Fr, contracted 
from eremite, 

1 . A solitary ; an anchoret ; one who re- 
tires from society to contemplation and 
devotion. 

A w ither’d hermit, fivescore winters worn. 

Might shake off .fifty looking in her eye. Shakesp. 

You lay this command upon me, to give you my 
poor ad V ICC fur your carriage in so eminent a place ; 

1 liurabiy return you mine opinion, such as an 
hermit rather than a courtier cun render. Bacon. 

He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very 
glorious ndgn, took on him the habit of a hermit, 
and retired into this solitary spot. Addken on Italy. 

2. A beadsman ; one bound to pray for 
another. Improper. 

For those of old. 

And the late dignities heaped op to them. 

We rest your hemUt, Skaketp. 

Hermitage. n,s. [hermitage, fV.] The 
cell or habitation of a hermit. 

By tlwt painful way they puss 
Forth to an hill, that was wth steep and liigh ; 

On tup whereof a sacred chaiicl was, 

And eke a little hermitage thereby. Fairy Queen. 
Go with speed 

To some forlorn and naked hermitage. 

Remote froi^ all the pleasures of tlie world. Shak, 
And may at last nw weary age 
Find out the peaceful hernutage, 

Tlie haiiy gown and mossy cell, 

Where Iniay ait and rightly spell 
Of evVy star that lieav n dofli shew. 

And ev’ry herb that sips the dew. Milton, 

About two leagues from Fribourg We went to see 
n hermitage : it lies in the prettiest solitude imagi- 
nablc, among woods and rocki. Addiean on Italq. 

He'kmitess. It. s, [from kermiL] A 
woman retired to devotion* 
Hermi'tical. a4f, [fromArmtii.] Sait- 
able to a hermit. 

He'rmodactyl. It.#. 

ikrmodactyl is a root of a determitMrte and re- 
gular figure and represents the common figure of] 
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a b^art cat ^ two, froiw hall an Inclt to an inch 
in k»tg^ 
cinal tiao I 

X. n i_ 

as a vomit or pttfge : and have a way of roasting 
them finr fiood, wmen thc^ eat in order to make 
themselves firt. The dried roots are a gentle 
purge, now Kttle used. HiU. 

Hern. is. a, [Contracted from Heron ; 
whidM^*] 

Birds flMt are most easy to be drawn are the 
mallard, swan, hem* and bittern. Peacham. 

Hb'rnhill. n. c. [Aerit and A»7/.] An 
herb- Ainsworth. 

HE'RNIA. n. #. [Lat.] Any kind of 
rupture, diversified by the name of the 
part affected. 

A hernia would certainly succeed. Witeman. 

HEllO. n, 8. [het' 08 , Lat, e^.] 

1. A man eminent for bravery. 

I sing of heroes and of kings, 

In mighty numbers mighty things. Cowley. 
Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope. 

In this view he ceases to be an hero, and his 
return is no longer a virtue. Pi^e’i Odyseey. 

Tho'se are thy honours, not that here thy bust 
Is mix’d with heroct, or with kings thy dust.Pi^e. 

2. A man of the hi^rhest class in any re- 
spect ; as, a hero in leamtng. 

He'roess. h, s. [from Aero; herois^ Lat,] 
A heroine ; a female hero. Not in use. 

In v\hich were held, by sad disease. 

Heroes and hcroesses. Chapman. 

Heroi'cal. adj, [from Aero.] Befitting 
an hero ; noble ; illustrious ; heroick 
Musidorus was famous over all Asia for his 
ketvtcal enterprizes. Sidney. 

Though you have courage in an herbal decree, 

1 ascribe it to you as your second attribute. Pfryd. 

Heroically, ado, [from heroical,'\ 
After the way of a hero ; suitably to an 
hero. 

Not heroieally in killing his tyrannical cousin. 

Sidney, 

Free from all meaning, whether good or had ; 
And, in one word, herotcaUy mad. Jhyden, 

Hrro'ick. adj. [from Aero ; Aeroiywe, 
Fr.] 

1. Productive of heroes. 

Bolingbroke 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree. 
Being but the fourth of that heroick line. Shakesp, 

2. Noble ; suitable to an hero ; brave ; 
magnanimous ; intrepid ; enterprising ; 
illustrious. 

Not that which justly gives heroick name 
To person, or to poem. ^ ^ Milton. 

Verse makes heroick virtnc live, ’ 
you can life to verses give. Waller. 

3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Used of | 
poetry. 

Metiiinks heroick poesy. Till now, 
like some fantaslick fairy land did show. Conley, 

I have chosen the most heroick subject whit h aiiy 
poet could desire : I have taken u|K>n me to de- 
scribe the motives, the beginning, progress and 
successes of a roost just and necessary war Dryd. 

An heroick poeii/is the greatest work which the 
soul of man is capable to perform : the design of 
it is to form the mind to heroick virtue by example. 

Diyden, 

Hero'ickly. ado. [^am heroick,] Suit- 
ably to an hero. Heroitaily ig more 
frequent^ and more analogical. 

Samson hath quit hiraseif 
Like Samson, and Jseroickly bath fiuisb'd 
A lifh heroick. Miltan. 

HafBoiNB. u. •. [Srom kem; haroitu, 
Fr.] A female hero. AncienUy. ac> 
eefding t» Eof^ieh Ouifjfy, kertm. 
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Bal liAom Ib«t eu^ em rntmO. 
Naw^trang. mmI brat ber Mifwr trail 
The MToina assumed the womanT pteee* 
Crafcm’d to mind, rad km. Otyi. 

Then (ball tbe BritUb Mk|a 
More noble characters eapose to vtow* 

And draw her finish'd heromeaiamjom, ddMwih 

Heroism, it.#, [heroiame, Fr*] The 
qualities or charaetor of m haro. 

If the Odyssey be iess noble than the Iliad, It 
IS more instructive ; the Bled abeuadi wito laoni 
heroism, tills with more morality. Bret/me, 

HERON, n. g. [heronf Fr.J 

1. A bird that feeds upon nsh.’ 

So lords, with sport of stag and heron full* 
Semetimes we sed small birds from nests do pull. 

The heron, when she soareth high, sho^ui 
winds. 

2. It is now commonly pronounced Acm. 

The tow’ring hawk let future poets sing, 

Who terror bears upon his soaring wing; 

Let tliein on iiigh the frighted hem survey* 

And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Oay, 

He'ronry. \n.8. [from Acroitj com- 
He'ronshaw.J monly pronounced 
hemry.] A place where herons breed. 

They carry their load to a large heronry above 
three miles. Derham*s Phytico^Theolo^, 

He'rpes. n.s. [s^K-] A cutaneous m- 
fiammation of two kinds: miliaris, or 
postiUarh, which is like millet-seed 
upon the skin ; and exeedens, which is 
more corrosive and penetrating, so as to 
form little ulcers. Quincy, 

A farther progress towards acrimony nmketh a 
herpes ; and, if the access of acrininny be very gnat, 
it maketh an herpes escedens, Wisemans ^rgei^. 
He'rring. n, s. [harmg, Fr. J)iepin 3 » 
Sax.] A small sea fish. 

The coast it plentifully stored with round fish, 
pilchard, herring, niackrel* and cod. Carew, 
Buy my herring fresh. Ss^, 

Hers. pron. The female possessive used 
when it refers to a substantive going be* 
fore ; as, this is her house, this house 
is hers. See HER. 

How came her eyes so bright ? not with salt tears; 
If Wj my e^es arc oftener wash'd than hers, Shak, 


Waller. 


wiiom in fate vi*ould ruin, it prefers ; 

For all the miserable are made hers. 

I see her rowling eyes ; 

And panting, Jo 1 the god, the god, she cries ; 
With words not hers, and mure than human sound. 
She makes th' obedient ghosts peep trembling 
through the ground. Boscomman. 

HERSE. n. s. [hersia, low Lat supposed 
to come from )>epian to praise,] This 
is likewise written hearse ; see hearsb. 

1. A temporary memument raised over a 
grave. 

2. The carnage in which corpses are 
drawn to the grave. 

When mourning nymphs attend their Bapbnls* 
herse, 

Who docs not weep that readi the moving vcrie ? 

Eoseommon. 

On all the line a sudden wugeatiee waits. 

And frequent kerses shall besiege your gates. Pens. 
To Herse. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
put into a herse. 

1 would my datifhter were dead at my foot, and 
the jewels in her ear. O, would she were kerdd 
at my foot, and the ducats lii ber oofiin. Shakesp, 
Tlie Gmians ipriiefuUy drew frqm the darts 
the corse. 

And hers*d it, bearing it to fieet ObipiiMNi. 

'J'be house is fieri 'cTabout with a Hack wood. 
Which nods with lacuy a heavy h eeds d 

HmsELF* pranmA 
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1. A teaaSA iodivichial, an diatingai^ied 

fttim crijbon.^ , , 

ttoiMlmt **?»• 

fUiat fiatofif tnodiirdiibbM then gmaewomen, 
Aw itt^dbyghMipt la thUnoiMtfOhjr* . iMcvp, 

), Being HI Imot own power ; mietrcM of ^ 
her com ^nglitt. 

llie more sbe lochs, emmonhcr feeit iu€MMe» 
Aianurer sight ; and sWs hmeff’ the lets. Diyd, 

S. oblique case of the redprocd pro* 

noon; 93, she hurt Aerse(^« 

The daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash 

She fetumed answer to herself. Ji 

HS'bsbuks. [hene and 

Fnnereal ; snitable to funerals. 

£reu in the Old Testament, if yon listen to 
J)avid*8 harp» you shall hear as many hmeUke airs 
at carols. Mficon, 

7b HjbrYs Us Os [J^eputn, Sax. to praise, 
to celebrate.] To hallow ; to regard as 
hollj. Now no longer in use. 

Tlieuot, now nls the time of roerrvmake, 

Kor Fan to hery, nor with lore to play ; 

Like mirth in May is meetost for to make. 

Or Summer shade, under the cocked hay. Upem, 
But were thy years green as now be mine. 
Then wouldst thou learn to carol of love, 

And hery with hymns thy lass’s glove. Speturr, 

Hb'sitancy. ff.s. ^tom hesitate^ Dubi< 
ousness; uncertainty; suspense. 

The reason of my heiUanrv about the air is, that 
I forgot to try wliether that liquor, which shot into 
crystals, exposed to the air would not have done 
the like in a vessel accurately stopped. Betfle, 
Some of tiiem reasoned without doubt or hm* 
tency, and lived and died in sucit a manner as to 
show that they believed their own reasonings. 

Aiirrbury* 

To HE'SITATE. v, a* \heeiito, Lat. he- 
$iter, Fr.] To doubtful ; to delay ; 
to pause ; to make cliliiculty. 

A spirit of revenge makes him curse the 
Grecians in tlie seventh book, when they hetUate 
to accept Hector’s ciialleiige. Pope. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 

Alike reserv’d to blame or to ooniiucnd, 

A tiiu’rous foe, and a suspicious friend. Pope. 

Hesita'tion. fi. s. [from hesitate.'] 

1. Doubt; uncertainty; difficulty made. 

I cannot foresee tlio dimeuities and hesitations of 
every one ; they will be more or fewer, according 
to die capacity of each peruser. Woodw. Nat. Hut. 

2. lutermissionof speech; want of volu- 
bility. 

Many clergymen write in so diminutive a man- 
ner, with bucli freouent blots and interlineations, 
Uiat they are hardly able to go on without perpe- 
tual Aemaliofts. Swift, 

HfiST. n. f. [fseyZj Sax.] Conunand; 
px^eeqA ; inju 2 iction. Obsolete, or writ- 
ten behest 

Thou dost afflict the not deserrer, 

As him that doth thy lovely huts despise. Spenser t 
1 liOQ watt a spirit Um delicate 
To act her earthy and abhorfd commands. 
Bc^usiiig her ^nsid keen* Shakeep, 

HETTEftOCLITE. n. «. IhOaroetiU, Fr. 
hettrwlitm, Lat. ] 

1. Such nguna at vaij ftomthe oonaman 


fimnt dt dadenOiMi. by any redundancy, 
« otberwiae. Clarke. 

The theLatmahoo^ 

®onJue ^ ^ Ifwbq; ^ ^ nt<Utn^|^j^| 

f. Anyaii^«|i«t{Nmdevialiiq({iN^ 
oommonnil*. 

Hbtbrocu'txcas. ik^. [ftom Setcre- 


HEW 

cMfe.] Deviating fWm fhe oqnonon 
rnla. * 

Jn the menthm of sins hs t gr a c H t to rf, mA suds as 
want either name or preoedmt, there is oft times 
a sin, even in their histories. Mrown. 

HifTBROBOx. [hettrodoxe, Fr. 

hsfAh and ^{«.] Deviating fre^ the 
established opinion ; not orthodox. 

Partiality may be observed in some to vulgar, 
in others to heterodox tenets. Jj>eke, 

Hb'TEROdox. M.a. An opinion peculiar. 

Not only a simple heterodox, but a very hard 
paradox it will seem, and of ^at absurdity, if 
we say attraction is unjustly ^propriated unto 
tlie loadstone. BrownCs Vuig, Err. 

Heteroge'nbal. adlf, [heterogene, Fr. 
sTfpo$ and ys»<K.] Not of the same na> 
ture ; not kinged. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient bo not coni- 
materiaf, but merely heterogeneal towards the body 
that is to be preserved: such as quicksilver ana 
white amber to herbs and flies. ^ Bacon. 

The light whose rays are all alike refrangible, 
I call simple, homogenea), and similar ; and that 
whose rays are some more refrangible than others, 
1 call compound, heterogeneal, and dissimilar. 

Newton, 

Heterogen e'ity. n. s. [heterggeneitS, 
Fr. from heterogeneous.] 

1. Opposition of nature; contrariety or 
dissimilitude of qualities. 

2. Opposite or dissimilar part. 

Guiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chimney, 

is sequestered into ashes and soot ; whereas the 
same wood, distilled into a retort, does yield far 
other heterogeneities, and is resolved into oil, 
spirit, vinegar, water and charcoal. Boyle. 

HETEROGENEOUS, adf. pries? and 
>^>o?.] Not kindred ; opposite or dissi- 
milar in nature. 

I have observed such heterogeneous bodies, 
which I found included iu the mass of this sand- 
stone. Woodward. 

Hetero'scians. ».s. rirf^ocand 
Those whose sJiadows fall only one way, 
as the shadows of us who live north of 
the Tropick fall at noon always to the 
Nortli. 

To HEW. 11 . a, part, [hewn^ ot hewed, 
]>eayan, Sax. havsven, Dut.] 

1. To cut by blows with an edged in- 
strument ; to hack. 

Upon tiie Juitii the lucky steel did light. 

And made such way that hew*d it quite in twain. 

Spenser. 

1 had purpose 

Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 

Or lose ray arm for’t. Shakesp. 

He was hewn ui pieces by Hamilton’s friends. 

Hayward. 

One Vane was so grievously hewn, thaft many 
thousands have died of less than half bis hurts, 
whereof he was cured. Hayward. 

2. To chop ; to cut. 


HEY 

We'll force the gate where Maroui keeps his 
guard, «- 

And hm down all that would oppose our passage. 

Addison. 

4. To form or shape with an axe ; with outa 

Thou hast hewed thee out a sepulchre here, as he 
that hewed him out a sepulchre on high. Isa. xxil. 

Nor is it so proper to hew out religious reforma- 
tions by the sworu, as to polish them by fair and 
equal disputations. ITing CharUs. 

This river rises in the very heart of tlie Alps, 
and has a long valley that seeros hewn out on pur- 
pose to give its waters a passage amidst so many 
rocks. Addison on Italy. 

5. To form laboriously. 

The gate was adamant ; eternal frame , 

Which, hew*d by Mars himself, from Indian 
quarries came, * 

The labour of a cod. l>ri^en*i Fables, 

Next unto bri^s are preferr’d the square hewn 
stone. Mort. 


ther 


1 now pass my days, not studious nor i( 
er polishing old works tlian hewin^U r 


idle, ra- 
new. 


* 0 p€ to Swift. 

Hb'wer. tt. s, [from hew,] One whose 
employment is to cut wood or stone. 

At the building of Solomon’s temple tliere were 
fourscore thousand hewers in the mountains Brown. 

HE'XAGON. n,s. [hexagone,Ft. s| and 
ywsin,] A figure of six sides or angles : 
the most capacioEs of all the figures 
that can be added to each other without 
any interstice ; and therefore the cells in 
honeycombs are of that form. 

Hexa'Gonal. at^. [from hexagon.] 
Having six sides or comers. 

As for the figures of crystal, it is for the most 
part hexagonal, or six-cornered. JBfowti. 

Many of them shoot into regular figures; as 
crystal and bastard diamonds into hexagonal. Hoy, 

Hexa'gony. n. s, [from hexagon.] A 
figure of six angles. 

When 1 read in St. Ambrose of hexagoniu, or 
sexaneular cellars of bees, did I therefore jrmuc^de 
i they were mathematicians ? 


BramJialL 
[i| and fiir^oif,] A 


He from deep wells with engines water drew, 
And us’d his noble hands the wood to hew, Dfyd, 

A. To cut, as with an axe: with the parti- 
cles doum, when it signifies to fell; up, 
toexcavate from below ; toseparate. 
He that depends 

Upon your fhvours, swims with fini of lend. 

And Aemi down qaks with msbei. Shakesp. 

Brave followers, yonder stands the thorny woOdy 
Whidh^by the hcsvTis assistance and yotir itrragth 
Mttiioyw roots be kewnuf yet ere mgfat. Shak. 

Scarce can 1 speak, my choler is so neat : 

Ohf 1 could Aewiw rocks and ^ht with flint 6SboE 
Yet shaft the axe of justioe hew him deem. 

And level with the root bis lof^ orown. Smdys. 

Re ftom file mountiun hewing tlmbet tall. 

Began to build a teiiel of huge bulk, Mibon. 


that I 

Hexa'meter. n. s. 
verse of six feet. 

The Latin hexameter has more feet thgn the 
Emjish herotek. Jjryden, 

Hexa'ngular. adj* [^1 and angidus, 
Lat] Having six comers. 

Hexangular sprigs or shoots of crystal. Woodw, 

He'xapojo. It. s. [If^andwoSi?.] An ani- 
mal with six feet. 

I take those to have been the hexapods, from 
which the greater sort of beetles come ; for that 
sort of hex^ods arc eaten in America. Rov* 

Hbxa'stick. n.s. [s{andr»xe?.] A poem 
of six lines. 

IlEY. intetj, [from high,] An expres- 
sion of joy, or mutual exhortation : the 
contraiy to the Latin hti. 

Shadwell from the town retires. 

To bless the town with peaceful lyrick 
1'hen hey for praise and panegyriok. JfVtsr. 

Heyday, inierj, fibr figA An 

expression of frauds and fixul^tioD, 
and somethnea of vmiime. 

Thou'lt lay ttion he is some kin to thee. 

Thou spends such heyday wit in praising him. Ska, 

Twas a sfiange fiddle of a lady, 

Not love, If Unytov'd her, heyday.' Hudibras. 

Hb'YDAY. n,s. Aftolick; wildness. 

At your age 

The heyday In the blood is tame, it*i humbly 
And waits upon the judgment. ^ Skake^, 

ImrvRioiVBS. n.t. A wild frolick dance. 
Otbaolete. 

But ftiendly fkrles met with many graces, ^ 
Aml^hufoot ny mphs can clmsc the ling’riiig nigHt 
Wifoaepdqrtset, and trimly trodden traces. 4^^ 
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H I D 


H I E 


Hia'tiok. m. #. [from hio. Lot] The 
act of mjpang. 

Aleu observing the conUDual hiitim, or holding 
Open the camolinns mouth, conceive the intention 
tnerefif to receive the aliment of air ; but this is also 
occasioned hy the oreatness «t the lungs. Bnmm, 

Hia'tus. n. s, [Itifrtm, l.at.] 

An aperture; a breneb. 

Those hiatm'b are tit tin' hodoin of the sea, 
whereby the ahjyss below <;j)eiiH into un'l coiiinm- 
nicates with it, IViMduaid 

*2. The opciiincfof the moiitli by the sue 
cession of en initial to a final \owcl. 

1 he fiiutii!* sliouhl liL a\< iHi <3 with laoie care in 
poetty than m oiiilorN , and I wduI i tr;y to prevent 
it, un’h .s wlu'ie.tlu* euliini' it o I is mof«- piejtuii- 
ci.il t»» fi’( sound fiidU till the /n/rfU't itself. Pope. 

HiB'i.UNAL. (iftj. |////)fi7/w.s Be- 

loi)‘»ii):;’ to the U inter. 

'this slur shonld rather nmtiifi’st its warming 
power m tiie Wintei, whcti it remaitis coiijoinefl 
with the sun in its l(K>rniil convcisipn, Ihonn 


Seat hid with naviet, charloU patting o*er 
The channel* on a bridge ifeom thoie to shore. Dryd. 

With what attonishraentand veneration may we 
look into our own toult, where thei!eare such hidden 
stores of virtue and knowledge, tuebinexhausted 
sources of perfection ? Addison, 

The crafty being makes a much longer voyage 
than Ulyses, puts in practice many more xrilcs, 
and ‘ft/des himself under a greater variety of shapes. 

AddiSKtn. 

Hi 11 trcmhles at the sight, and hides its head 
In utmost darkness, whne on eailh eacli heait 
Is fill'd with peace, Howt\ Poyal Couicrt. 

To liiOE. V. ?#. Tolyelikl; tube concealed. 

A fox, hard run, begged of a countrvm.in to 
ludp him to some hidtnp place. L’)*>tran^c. ! 

()«i holdtr tgih nts in full \iew display M ; 

Ymir \irt lies open inilie fain st shade: 
bred to tlisguise, in puhlir’k ’tis ^ mi hide. 

Where none distinguish t’wi,\t jour shame and 
pride, 

Wcakneas or delicacy. Pope. 

Hide and Skkk. n. s, A play in which 
some hide themselves, and another seeks 


IIICCIUS DOCdlVS. ft.6\ [Corrupted, 
I fancy, from hie est doc f ns, (hiSt or htn 
i.s the learned man. Used by jugglers of 
themselves,] A cant word for a juggler ; 
one that plays f.isl and loose. 

An old dull sot, who tohl the clock 
For many ^ears at Bridewell d u-v, 

At Westminster and Ilifk’s lu-i;,^ 

And hicciiis doccin\ pi i\ M in »H ; 

W'liere, in u!l ‘jovernnients mid tones, 

ir lind lieeii holli fiiend and f<a foe.imes. Hmlib. 

Hiccough* s. [/i/r/.r«, Dan.] A con- 
vtilfiou of the stouiach producing sobs. 

So hy an abix v"s skeleton ut late 
1 hemd an etlio .supi lerogate 
Throuuh imperft ciimi, and the voice restore, 

Aa if she had the hkeough oir and o’er. Cleavel, 
Slid /.ing ciireth the hict'ough^ and is profitable 
uiit j woimm in hard labour, Jhoaa’i Vulf;. Lir, 
if tl.e slomacb he butt, siuguitus or hiccimgh 
follows. n tseman. 

7'o Hi ccough, t?. n, [from the noun.] 
To sob witli convulsion of the stomach. 


To Ili'cKUP. V. n. [coiTuptefl from hie- 
rovs:h*\ To sob with a convulsed 
stomadi. 

Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 

B to foibid my pulse to move, 

3Jy hemd to glow, my cars to prick up, 

of, w Ill’ll I’m in u fit, to hicKup. ifiulihras, 

A bird. 

llI pnEN.} port. pass. o£ hide. 

'ill US fume shall be atrhiev’d, renown on earth ; 
And what most merits fuiuc, in silence /nd. Milton. 
Other hidden cause 

Loft them superior. ^ Milton. 

N ii'ire und iial ure’is l.iws lay hUI in iiichl . 

(jod said, Let iS’ewtun he, and all was 

Pope. 

To HIDE. r. a. preter. hid\ part. pass. 
hid or hidden^ [ftban. Sax,] To con- 
ceal; to wiUihold or withdraw from 
sight or knowledge. 

Avaunt, uiui quit luy sight; let the earth hide 
tlice ! Shakesp. 

His lea'ons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two biisheU of chafT, Shakesp, Meri haul <f Venice. 

Nile bears him knocking at his scv’nfoid gates. 
And seeks hi> hidden spring, and fears his 
nephews fates. Xhyden, 

Thus the sire of gods and men below : 

W hat 1 have hidden, hope not thou to know. Dry. 

The seyVai parts lay hidden in the piece ; 

Th’ occasion but exerted that, or thii. Dryden. 

'I’lieii for my corps a homely grave provide, 
Whici] love and me from public scoro may ktJe. 

Dryden , , 


them. 

Tlic hov& and girls would venture to come and 
pJ.iy at hide and seth in my hair. Gullivtrs Trav, 
HliiE. n. s, [by^e. Sax. haude, Dut.] 

J. The skin oi any animal, cither raw or 
dressed. 

The trembling weapon past 
Throuch nine hull /tides, eaeh under other pkic’d 
On hi^ broad shiehl Dryden. 

l*iHistr.itng w'o*; first to grasp their hands, ' 

And sp’cad sol t/i ides upon theyollow sands, Pi^e. 

2. The human skin : in contempt. 

Oh, tyger’s heart, wrapt in a womnn’s hide ! 

How cu'uld'st tliou dium the life-blood of the child ? 

Sfutkesp, 

IPs mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
Cleaves to his back ; a famish’d face he bears. Dry. 

3. A certain quantity of land. [Hide hyde, 

Fr. hidOi barbarous Lai. as much as one 
plough can till.] Ainsworth. 

One of the first things was a more particular in- 
qui'jition than had been before of every hide of 
laud within the I'leciacts of bis couquest, and 
how they weic holdcu. iroUoji, 

Hideb(I'unT). adj. [hide and bound.] 

1. A Iiorse is said to be hidebound when his 
fekin sticks so hard to his rib.s and back, 
that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or loosen the one from tjie otlier. It 
sometimes comes by povcjrty and bad 
keeping ; at other time.s from over- 
riding, or a surfeit. Farrier's Diet. 

2. [In trees.] Being in tlie state in which 
the bark will not give way to the growtli. 

A root of a tree nuiy be hideboinidf but it will not 
kee)) open withoiil somewiint put into it. Bacon. 

Like stinted huldtouiul trees, that just have got 
Suflicieiit sap at once to bear and rot Swijt. 
0. |]|rsh ; untractable. 

And still the harsher and hidchounder 
The damscN prove, become the fonder. Iluddn'as. 

4. Niggardly; penurious; parsimonious. 

Ainsworth. 


HrDEOUS. a^. [hideux, Fr.] 

1. Horrible; dreadful; shocking. 

If be could have turned himself to as many 
forms as Proteus, every form should have been 
made hideout. Sidney. 

Sotim monsters in thy thouKhts, 

Too hideout to he shewn. ShaJietp, Othello. 

I fled, and cry’d out death! 

Hell trembled at the hideout qaroe, and sigh’d 
From all her caves, and respunded death. 

Milton. 

Her eyes »ew stiffenM, tna with sulphur bi|m ; 
Her hideoutlovkt and hellish for/P return : 

Her curling snakes with hissings nil the place, 
And open all (he furies of her face* Dryden, 


2. ItHoomnimlyoMdc^TUbl^oUecti] 
the fbUotring if tfu autherisea. 

Tis forced through thelilatuses at the bpttom 
of the sea with sui^ vehemence, that it duts the 
sea into the most horrible disorder, thakhw it rage 
and /oar with the most hideout and^aiMmtiM^. 

fVoeOwM'sm. Dies. 

3. It is used by Spenser in a sense not now 
retained; detestable, 

0 hideous hanger of dominion t Smter. 

HFdroiJsly. adv. [from hideous.] Horri- 
bly; dreadfully; in a manner that shocks. 

1 arm myself 

I’o welcome the condition of iIkj time ; 

W hich cannot look more hideously on me, 

Than C have drawn it in my fantasy. Shakesp* 
This, In the prei^ent application, is hideously pro- 
fane ; hut the sense is intelligible. Collier's Dyence. 

Hi'degusnesk. n. $. [from hideous,] 
Horribleness ; dreadfblness ; terrour. 
Hfurai. If. J. [from tho verb.] He that 
hides. 

To IIiK. r.n. [fiejan, Sax.] 

1. To hasten ; to go in haste. 

yh lien they had mark’d the changed skies, 
They wist tlieir hour was spent ; then each to rest 
him hies. Fairy Queen. 

My w ill is even this, 

That presently you Ate you home to bed. Shakesp. 
Well, J will hie. 

And so bestow these papers as you bade me. Shak, 
Some to the shores do dy, 

Some lo the woods, or whitlur fear advis’d: 

But running from, all lo destruction hie. DanicL 
The snake no sfumer hist, 

Put virtue heard it, and away she hy'd. Crathaw. 

riiiihei, full fiduglit with mischievous revenge, 
Accurs’d, and in a cursed hour, he 7ttcs. Milfm. 

Thus he advis’d me, on yon aged tree 
Hang up tliy lute, and hie thee to the sea. Waller. 
The youth, returning to his mistress, hies. Dryd. 

2. It was anciently used with or without 
the reciprocal pronoun. It is now al- 
most obsolete in all its uses. 


Auster spy’ll him ; 

Cruel Auster tliither hy'd him. Crathaw. 

HTERARCH. n. s, and 
rarque, Fr.] The chief of a sacred order. 

Angels, by imperial summons call'd. 

Forthwith from ail the ends of Ijeav’n appear’d, 

1 ^ndcr their hierarchs in orders bright. Milton. 

IIjeua'rchical. flfiW. [hierarchique, Fr.] 
Belonging to sacrea or ecclesiastical go- 
vernment. 

Hierarchy, n.s. [hierar€hie,Tr.] 

1. A sacred government ; rank or sub- 
ordination of holy beings. 

Out of the hieinrchiet of angels sheen. 

The gentle Gabriel call’d he from the rest. Fairf. 

He rounds the air, and breaks the hyninick notes 
In birds, hcav’ns choristers, organicK throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might seem to bo 
A tenth rank in the lieaveiily hierarchy. Donne. 

Jehovah, from the summit of the sky. 
Environ'd with his winged hierarchy. 

The world survey’d. Sandys. 

These the sufiremc king % 

Exalted to such pow’r, and ^ve to rule, 

Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. Milton, 

The blc.sscdest of luartal wights, now question- 
less (he higltctt saint in the hierarchy, be- 

§ an to bo so Importuned, that a jgfeat part of the 
i vine liturgy was addressed solely to her. Bowel. 

2. JE^clesiastical establishment* 

The presl^tery bad more sympatliy with the 
discipline of Scotland than the hierarchy of Eng- 
land. Bflcan. 

MThBe the old Levltioai hiormrhy eontbitied, it 
was uuft of tiiietidnisliri«l offioe to riey the umri- 
ficfs. South* 

ConsidorwhetlhmwcriUeii, from regard for 
the church estimlriiM tiiidir hkrorel^ of 
bishops. Wiift* 
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mi et 

HIEEOGLYWk \ < 1. f. [iiero- 
HIEROGLTPEttCK. / g^he, Er. 

and to carve.] | 

1. An whichn word , 

ym % M J i ld. Hierogijffhkkt w«te 
aiediMiMe the alphabet was invented. 
Sitr^fyfh aeema to be the proper sub- 


for parental attecuon, maniiettea in tne protection 
of ner ^onag ones, when her nest was set on hre. 


hfovofCi Vulg. Err, 
A iamp amongst the Egyptians is the fueroglt/- \ 
phirk of life. WUhiTn't DadMiM, 

Ihe first writln|^ men used was only the single 
pictures aud gravings of the things tliey would re« | 
present, which way of expression was aftervtards 
called hierog(j 4 »Uck. Woodtoaird, 

Between the statues obeU«ki were plac’d, 

And the learned walls with htmTOgi>yphicks grac’d. 

Boj/i. 

2. The art of writing in picture. 

No hi ute can endure the taste of 8trongliquur,and 
consequently it is against all the rules of nUrogly-- 
nkick to assign any animals as patrons of punch. Sw. 

IIierogly'phical.7 adj. [A/eragAy- 

Hierogly'phick. J phique, Fr. from 
the noun.] 

1. Charged with hieroglyphical sculpture. 

In thib place stands a statefy hieroglyjihical obe- 
lisk of I’hcban marble. Sandys*s Travels. 

2. Emblematical ; expressive of some 
meaning beyond what immediately ap- 
pears. 

7'h' Egyptian serpent figures time, 

And, stripp’d, returns into his prime ; 

If my nllection thou would’st win, 

First'east thy hierogli/phick skin. Cleaveland. 

1 he original of the conceit was probably hiero- 
glyphicalt which after became mythological, and, 
by a f»roecs9 of tradition, stole into a total verity, 
wiiicli was but partly true in its morajity. 

Brown's Vvig. Err, 

IIierooly'phically. adv, [fromAiVro- 
glyphkaL'] Emblematically* 

^tilers have spoken embleniaticdlly and fciero- 
glyphioally as the Ej^pUans, and the phanix was 
the hieroglyphick 01 the sun. Brown. 

Hiero'graphy. h.s. [ if^o( and 
Holy writing. I 

Hif/ROPHANT. If. ff. [si^of^rrfK.] One 
who teaches rules of religion ; a priest. 

Herein the wantonness of poets, and die crafts 
of their heathenish priests and hierophants, abun- 
dantly gratified die fancies of the people. Hale, 

To lllGCiLE. t». n. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy, probably corrupted from haggle,] 

1. To chaffer ; to be penurious in a bargain. 

In good offices and due retributions we may not’ 
be pinching and niggardly : it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wronged, to higgle and 
dodge in the amends. Hale, 

Base thou art ! 

To higgle thus for a few blows, 

To gum thy knight an op’lent spouse. Hudibras, 

Why ttU’this higgling with thy friend about such 
a paltry sum ? Does this become the generosity 
of the noble and ricli John Bull ^ Adnithnoi, 

2. To gcr gelling proviriona from door to 
door. This seems the original meaning, 
such provision^ being cut into sm^ 
quantities. 

lliOGLEOY-FiGGLEDT. adv, A Cant 
wordj corrupted from higgk, whicdi de< 
notes any confused nu^ as higglers 
carry a huddle of provisions togemer. 

Hi'GGLEli, ft. [from higgle.] One 
who sehs provisiotit by retau. 

H10H« aiff* 0>eaj>> Sax. hoogh, Dut.] j 


phiquet Fr. from 


H I G 

1. Long upwards ; rising above from the 
surface^ or from the centre : opposed to 
ifecR, or long doiTfifeard. 

Tneir Andes, or motmfains, were flv higher 
tlian those with us ; whereby the remnants of die 
generation of men were, in such a particular de- 
hisre, saved. Bacon. 

The higher parts of the earth being continually 
spending, ana the lower continually gaining, they 
must of necessity at length come to an equality. 

Bumefs Theory. 

2. Elevated in place; raised aloft; op- 
posed to low. 

Tliey diet stand high have many blasts to shake 
them. 

And, if they fall, they dash themselves to pieces. 

hhakesp. Bichard III. 

High o’er their heads a mould’ring rock is plac’d, 
That promises a fall, and shakos at ev’ry blast Dry 

Heason elevates our thoughts as high as the 
stars and leads us through the vast spaces of this 

I raiglity fabrick ; yet it comes far short of the real 

I extent of even coiporeal being. Tjwke. 

3. Exalted in nature. 

I’lie highest (ACnhy of the soul. ^ Bax ter. 

4. Elevated in rank or condition : as high 
priest. 

He wooes both high and low, both rich and 
poor. Skakesp. 

O mortals ! blind in fate, who never know 
To boar high fortune, or endure the low. Dryden. 

5. Exalted in sentiment. 

Solomon liv’d at ca^e, nor aim’d ‘beyond 
Higher design than to enjoy bis state. Milton. 

C. Difficult; abstruse. 

'J’hey meet to hear, and answer such high things. 

Shakeyt. 

7. Boastful; ostentatious. 

His forces, after all ihehigh discourses, amount- 
ed really but to eighteen himdreed foot. Clarend. 

8. Arrogant ; proud ; lofty. 

The governor made himself merry with his high 
and threatening lungimge, and sent him word he 
would neither give nor receive quarter. Clarendon. 

9. Severe ; oppressive. 

When there appeareth on eitlier side an high 
hand, violent prosecution, runnine advaiitm^'S 
taken, and comUnatiou, then is the virtue of a 
judge seen. Bacon. 

10. Noble; illustrious. 

Trust me, I am exceeding weary. 

—I had thought wearinesH ciurst not have attacked 
so high hlootl — It doth me, though it discolours 
the cumplectiou of my greatness to acknowledge 
it. ^ Shakesp. 

11 . Violent; tempestuous; loud. Applied 
to the wind, 

Alorc ships in calms on a deceitful coast, j 
Or unseen rocks, ihaninhigh storms are lost. Den. ! 

Spiders cannot weave their nets in a^igk wind. | 

Dinrpa. 

At length the winds arc rais’d, the storm blows 
high ; 

Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury. Addisons Cato, 

12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovern- 
able. 

Not oiilv tears 

Ruined at theii eyes, out high win ^s worso witliin, 
Began to rise ; fngfi passions, anger, 

Mistrust, suspicion, discord, hate, shook sore 
Their inward state of nimd. ^ Afiften. 

Can heav’uly minds such high resentment show, 
Or exercise their sfiiic in human woe ? Dryden. 

13. Full ; complete : applied to time ; 
now used only in cursory bpeech, ! 

High time now *gan it wax for Una fair, 

To think of those her captive parents dear. Fairy Q. 

Swcetwarriour.wlien shall 1 have peacewith you? 
Bbth time It Is this war now ended were, Spenser. 

It Was high time to do so, for it was now cer- 
tain that forces were already upon their march to- 
wards the West. Clarendon. 

It was high time for the lords to look about 
them. Clarendm.^ 


J.4. Raised tt> any great degree ; as, a high 
pleasure ; high luxury ; a high p^orm* 
ance; a AtgA colour. 

j^olonion lived at ease, and full 
Of honour, wealth, high fare. Milton 

High sauces and spices are fetch’d from the 
Indies. * fiaker. 

15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 

They are forced to take tlieir course either high 
to the North, or low to the South. AbM. 

10. At the most perfect state ; in the meri- 
dian ; as, by the sun it is high noon : 
whence probably the foregoing expres- 
sion, high time. 

It is yet high day. neither is It time that the 
cjitllo should t»cgHihcrcd. Oen. xxix. 7, 

17 . Fur advanced into antiquity. 

The iiomiiiHl ohsoivalion of ihe several days of 
the week is high, und a^ old as the muieiit 
named the same uccoiding to the 
seven planets. Brown. 

18. Dear ; exorbitant in price. 

If they must he goinl at so hyrh a rate, tlu'v 
know they ina^ he sdfe at aclieapcr. Soiitfi 

19. Capital; great; opposed to little ; as, 

1 high treason, in opposition to pt ity. 

High. n. s. High place ; elevation ; supe- 
rior region : only used with /row and on. 

Which when the kuigof gods beheld from high. 
He sigh’d. Dryden. 

On High. Aloft; above; into superior 
regions. 

Wide is the fronting gate, and raised on high^ 
With adamantine columns threats the sky. Dryd* 

High is much used in composition with 
variety of meaning. 

High-blks't. adf. Supremely happy. 

The good which wc enjoy from heav’n descends* 
But tliat from us ought should ascend to heav’n, 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high‘hUst, or to incline his will, 

^ Hard to belief may seem. Miiton, 

much with 


Hard to belief may seem. Milton, 

Hi'gh-blown. Swelled much with 
wind ; much inflated. 

I have ventur’d, 

Like little wanton boys that sw im on bladders, 

'I hese many Summers on a see of glory ; 

But far beyond ray depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me, 
Wears , and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. Shak, 
Hi'gh-born. Of noble extraction. 

fust round your eyes 
Upon the high-f)dm beauties of the court : 

There chuse some worthy partner of your heart. 

Rowe, 

IIl'fUI-BUILT. adf. 

1. Of lofty structure. 

I know him by his stritle, 

The giant Harapha of Gath ; his look 
Haughty as is his pile, hiii,h-huiU and proud. MiU. 

2. Covered with lofty building^ 

In dreadful wars 

The kigh~built elephant his castle reara^ 

1 . 00 k s down on man below, and strikes the stars. 

Creeek. 

IIigh-co'loured. Havbg a or 
glaring colour. 

A fever in a rancid oily ibtood produces a scor- 
butic fever, with i^gk-couNiwd urine, and spots in 


the skin. Fbyer. 

HiOH-saa'amiFO. Having great 
schem^. 

His warlike mind, his soul devoid of fcarr 
His thoughts were figur'd there.Dry. 

Hi'gh*fed* Pampered. 

A Aftoorite mule, high-jed, and in the pride of 
Aesh and mettle, would still be bragging of bis 
fatnUy^ ^ T'E strange. 

lilOH.'ri'A'MiNO. Throwing the flame 
to 0 great height. 
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HIP. n. «. Sax.] 

1. The joint of tlie thigh. 

How now, which of your kipi has the most pro- 
found sciatica ? Shakesp. 

Hippocrates afiirnietlt of the Scythianst that, 
using continual riding, they were generally mo- 
lestM with llic sciatica or hip gout. Brvwn*sVuLEr, 

2. The haunch ; the flesh of the thigh. 

So shepherds use 
To set the same mark on the kip 
BoUi of their sound and rotten sheep. Hudibras. 

Against a stomp bis tusks the monster grinds, 
And ranch'd his /npswit h one continu'd wound.il>ri/ 

3. To have on the hip, ) A low phrase.] 
To have an advantage over another. It 
seems to be taken from hunting, the hip 
or haunch of a deer being the part com- 
monly seized by the dogs. 

If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cherish 
For his quick huiilitip, stand the nutting on, 

I’li have our Michael Cassio oii the hip, Shakesp, 
Hip. n. 8, [from ^opa, Sax.] The fruit 
of the briar or the dogrose. 

Eating and drinkingwat’ry fotim.Hub.Tale, 
Why should you want i Behold, the earth hath 
root.s ; 

The oaks bear masts, the briars scarlet hips, Shak. 

Years of store of haws and hips do commonly 
portend cold winters. Bacons Nat, tiist. 

To Hip. v, a. [from hip,] 

1. To sprain or shoot the hip. 

His horse was hipp'd. Shakesp. 

2. Hip-hop, A cant word formed by the 
reduplication of hop. 

Your dillereiit tastes divide our poet’s cares j 
One foot the sock, t’other the buskin wears ; 

Thus, while he strives to please, he’s forc’d to do’t. 
Like VoUciiiH hip hop in a single boot. Congreve. 
Hip. interject. An exclamation, or cal- 
ling to one ; the same as the Latin tho, 
heusf Ainsworth. 

Hip. A corruption of 

Hi'ppish.J chondriack. Ainsw, 
HippoCE'NTAUR. n, 8, 
hippocentaurct Fr.] A fabulous mon- 
ster, half horse and half man. 

How are poetical fictions, how are h^ivcn- 
taurs and chimeras to be imagined, which arc 
things quite out of nature, and wiiereof we cun 
hav e no notion ? Drtfden, 

HfppocRASS. 71, 8, [hypocra8, Fr, quasi 
vhium Hippovratis^ A medicated wine. 

Sack and the well-gpic’d hifrpnerass, the wdne, 
Wassail the howl, w ith ancient ribbands fine. A’mg. 
lli'rpocRA TEb’s Sleeve, n, s, A woollen 
bag, made by joining the two opposite 
angles of a square piece of flannel, used 
to .strain syrups and decoctions for cla- 
rification. Qmncy, 

Hi'ppogriff. «. 5. and J 

Aipjpegri/fc, Fr.] A winged horse ; a 
bang imagined by Ariosto. 

He caught him and without wing 
Of hippogriffhar^ through the air sublime. Miftm. 
HlPP'oPOTAMDd. n,8, \jw98(an<\w*rap^.] 
The river horse. An animal found in 
the Nile. 

HfPSHOT. adj, [hip and shot.] Sprained 
or dislocated in the hip. 

Why do you go noddii^ and wag|ding so like 
a fotil, as ifyou were hiptkai f says the goose to 
the gosling. VEitrange. 

Hip WORT. n. s, [hip and wort,] A 
plant Ainsworth, 

To HIRE. V, a, [)9ypM, Salt] 

1. To procure any thing for temporary 
use at a certain price. 


His sordid avarice raket 

In excremeou, and nteet the jehes. X)ryden*i Juv. 

2. To engage a man in temporary service 
for wages. 

They weigh silver in the balance, and hire a 
goldsmith, and he maketh it a god. Tsa. xlvi. 6. 

1 cannot strike at wretched kems, ^whose arms 
Are hir'd to bear their staves. Shakey). 

3. To bribe. 

Theme les first, ’tis doubtful whether hir'd. 

Or so the Trojan destiny requir’d. 

Mov’d that the ramparts might be broken down. 

JDrydm, 

4. To engage for pay : with the recipro- 
cal wortl. 

They that were full, hired out themselves for 
bread ; and they that were hungry, ceased. liaw.ii. 

6. To let ; to set for a time at a certain 
price. This, to prevent ambiguity, has 
sometimes the particle out; as, he Aired i 
out his house to strangers. 

Hire. n. s, [Jjype, Sax.] 

1 . Reward or recompence paid for the use 
of any thing. 

2. Wages paid for service. 

Great thank <> and goodly meed to that good sire ; 
He thence departing gave for his pains hire.Spens. 

I have five hundred crowns. 

The thrifty hire 1 sav’d under your father. Shak. 

Tiurngh little was their hire, and light their gain, 
Yet somewhat to their sliare he threw. Dryden, 
All arts and artists Theseus could command, 

I \\ lio sold for hirCf or wrought for better fumc.Dry. 

Hireling. /I. 4*. [from Aire.] 

1. One who serves for wages. 

'I’lie hireling longs to see the shades descend. 
That with tile tedious day his toil might end. 

And be his pay receive. Sandys. 

In the framing of Hiero’s ship there were three 
hundred carneiiters eiiipbiycd for a year, besides 
iimiiN other hirelings for ciiriuxges.lVilhns'sDadal. 

’I'is frequent here to see a freeborn son 
On the left hand of a rich hireling tmuDryd Juv. 

2. A mercenary ; a prostitute 

Now she shades thy evening walk with bays, 

No hireling she, no prostitute to praise. Pope. 

Hi reling, adj. Serving for hire ; venal; 
mercenary ; doing what is done Ibr 
money. 

Tlien trumpets, torolies, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners for his funeral due. Dryden. 

Hirer. n,s, [from Ai?T.] 

1 . One who uses any thing paying a re- 
cornpence ; one who employs others 
paying wages. 

2. Jn Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
small horses to let. 

Hir'sute. adj, [hh^sutus, Lat ] Rough; 
rugjfed. 

’i'here are bulbous, fitirous, and hirsute roots ; 
the hirsute is a middle sort, between the bulbous 
and fibrous ; that, besides the putting forth sap 
upwards and downwards, putteth fortli in rouna. 

Bacon. 

His. pronoun possessive, [}?yr. Sax.] 

I , The masculine possessive. Belonging 
to him that was before mentioned. 

England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the sucking of a gulph. Shak, H, V. 
If much you note him, 

You shall offend him, and eatond his pasiion.iitAa. 
Ileav’n and yourself 

Had part in this fair maid ; now hcav’ii batli all. 
And all the better is it for the maid ; 

Your part in her you could not keen from death j 
But lieav’n keeps his part in eieniaf life. Siuikesp 
If our father carry authority with such disposi- 
tion as he bean this last aurrender of Ati, it will 
but offend us. Shakesp. 

He that is nourished by the acorns lie picked 
up under an oak in the wood, has appropriated 


tliem to himaelf 1 iiobody can d«oy M iha luMirish- 
ment is his, 

Whene’er I stoop be offers at a kiss ; 

And when my arms 1 stretch, he stretches kkAdjIk 

2. It was anciently used in a sMOrsl 
sense, where we now say its, ^ M 

Who can impress the forest, bid the 
Unfix his earth-bound root ? Shakesp, Msdisth, 
Not the dreadful spout, 

Shah dixy with more clamour Neptune’s ear , t 
In his descent. Shakam, Trmus and Cressmss, 
There’s not the smallest orowhichthoubehold’st. 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

Still quiring to the young ey’d cherubims. Shak, 
This rule is not so general, but that it admltfeth 
his exceptions. Carew's Survey of ComVfolL 

Opium luseth some of his poisonous quali^ if it 
be vapoured out, mingled with spirit of wiiie*Bac. 

3. It is sometimes u.sed as a sign of the ge- 
nitive case ; as, the man his ground, for 
the man's ground. It is now rarely thus 
used, as its use proceeded probably from 
a false opinion that the s formative Ox 
the genitive was his contracted. 

\\ here is tins mankind now P who lives to age 
Fit to be made Metlmsalem /m iiago ? Donne, 
By tby fond consort, by thy father’s cares. 
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young Telemachus his blooming years. i*ope, 
8 is sometimes used in opposition to 
this man's. 

Were I king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands, 

Desire /(is jewels, and this other’s house. Shakesp, 

5. Anciently before self. 

Every of us, each for his self, laboured how to 
recover him. Sidney, 

To Hiss, v, n, [hissen, Diit.] 

1. To utter a noise like that of a serpent 
and some other animals. It is remark- 
able, that this word cannot be pro- 
nounced without making the noise which 
it signifies. 

In the height of this bath to be thrown into the 
Thames and cooled glowing hot, in that surge, like 
a horseshoe , think of that ; hissing hot. i^akesp. 

The merclmnts shall hiss at thee. £sek.xxvii.3o. 

See the furies arise : 

See the snakes that they n’ar, 

How they hiss in their h-iir. Dry. Alexander's Feast, 
Against the steed hV threw 
His forceful spear, which, hissing as it flew. 
Pierc’d through the yielding plunks. ^ Dryden. 

, To condemn at a publick exhibition ; 
which is sometimes done by hissing. 

Men shall pursue with merited (lisgi ace ; 

Hiss, clap their hands, and from his country diace. 

Sandys. 

To Hiss. V, a. [} 5 irecan. Sax.] 

1. To condemn by hissing ; to explode. 

Every one will kiss him out to bis disgrace. 

Kccles. xxii. i. 

She would so stmmefully fail in (be la.st act, 
that instead of a pluudite, she would deserve to 
be hissed off the stage. More. 

I liHVc seen many siiccessiutis of men, who have 
shot therotielves into liic world, some holling out 
upon the stage with vast applause, and others 
hissed ofl\ and quitting it with disgrace. Dryden. 

Will you venture your all upon a cause, which 
would be hissed out of all the courts as ridicutousf 
Collier on Duelling, 

2. To procure hisses or disgrace. 

Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too ; but so disgrac’d a part, whose issue 
Wifi hiu me to niy grave. Shakeyt. Winter's Tale, 
Whal^ Uie newest grief ; 

—That of an liour’s age doth hiu the speaker, 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Hi$s. n,s, [from the verb.] 

1 . The voice of a serpent^ and of some 
other anixnaU. 

He hiu for hhs return’d, with forked teneoe 
To forked tongue. MUien, 

BUS 
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S. Cansure ; expression of contempt used 
in theatres. 

H« heard 

de all skies from innumerable tongues, 
i«4knMil universal hiUt the sound 
Qfpeblick scorn ! MUion, 

iCierce chain ^jion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Ofhiues, hi <W8, or want, or loss of ears. Pope, 

Hist, interj. [Of this word I know not 
the original : some thought it a corrup- 
tion of hush, hush it, husht, hist ; but 1 
have heard that it is an Irish verb com- 
manding silence.] An exclamation 
commanding silence. 

Mute silence hist along ! 

^Less Philuiiiel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest saddest plight, 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 

Histf hut, says another that stood by, away, 
doctor : for here’s a whole pack of disiuals coming. 

Su'ijt. 

IIisto'rian. n. «. [hisforious, Lat. his^ 
torien, Fr.] A writer of facts and events; 
a writer of history. 

Wh.it thanks sulTicicnt, or what recompence 
Equal, have 1 to render thee, divine 
Hutoritin ! ^ Milton. 

Our country which has produced writers of the 
first figure in everv other kind of work, has lieen 
very banen in good hutorians. Addison. 

Not added years on years iiiy task could close, 
The long hutonnu of my country’s woes. Po})e 

yiSTO'RICAL. 7 </«//. [historique, Fr. 

IIISTO'RICK. i historicus, Lat] 

!• Containing or giving an account of 
facts and events. 

Because the beginning scemeth abrupt, it needs 
that you know the occH>i('ii of these several ad- 
ventures ; for the method of a poet hisicriadis not 
such as of an historiographer. Soenser, 

In an historical relation wc use terms iiiat are 
most proper and best kii twn. Uui'net’s Theory. 

Here using bold the (latriot’s honest face ; 
There wairiois frowning in hulorick hiass. Pope. 

2, Suitable or pertaining to history or 
narrative. 

\yith eqUfil justice and hislorick cure, 

Their laws, their toils, their anus with bis enm- 
paie. Prior. 

Histo'rtcally. adv. [from hisinrical^ 
In tlu* manner of history; by way of 
narration. 

'I'hc gospels, wliieli arc weekly read, do all 
hutoricdllif declare sometbiiig wliicli our I^rd Je- 
‘us Christ himself either spoke, did, or suflered in 
his own person. Hooker. 

V' hen that which the word of God doth but 
deliver historically, we construe asifit w’cre legally 
nienrit, and so urge it further than we can prove 
it was intended, do wc not add to the laws of 
Ood ? Hooker. 

After his life has been rather invented than 
written, J shall consider him histortcallu as an 
author, with regard to those works he nas left 
behind him. Pope's Essay on Homer. 

To lliSTo'RiFY. It. a, [from histori/,] 
To relate; to record in history. 

O, muse, historify 

Her praise, whose praise to learn your skill hath 
framed me. Sidney, 

The third age they term historicon ; that is, 
such wherein matters have been mere truly histo~ 
rifled, and therefore may be believed. 

Broum*t Vulg. Err, 

Historio'oraphbr. It. 8, [kp^« and 
; historio^aphe, Fr.] An histo- 
rian ; a writer of history. 

The method of a poet historical is not such as 
of an hisUmographer. Spenser, 

What poor iilcHs must strangers conceive of 
persons fampus anuing us, should they form their 
notions of !bem from the wiitings of tliose our 
moriographers. Addison, 


H IT 

1 put the journals into a strong hot, after the 
manner of tile historuu;raphers of sonic eastern 
monarchs. Arbntnnot's History John BuU* 

Historio'grapiiy. n. s, and 

TTie art or employment of an 

historian. 

HrST'ORY. n,s. [Ue^ia; historia, h&t. 
histoire, Fr.] 

1. A narration of events and fkets delivered 
with dignity. 

Justly CsBsar scorns the poet’s lays ; 

It is Ui' history he trusts for praise. Pope. 

2. Narration ; relation. 

Tlu* history part lay within a little room. M'iirm. 

V\ hat histories of toil could I declare ? 

But still loiig-wcary’d nature wants rcqiair. Pope. 

3. Hie knowledge of facts and events. 

History so far as it relates to the atfairs <»[ the 

Bible, is necessary to divines. Ifa/ti. 

History Piece, ft, s, A picture repre- 
senting some memorable event. 

His works resemble a large history piece, where 
even the less important figures liave some con- 
venient place. Piyxr. 

H IS'FR lO'N IC A L. 7 udj. [from histrw, 

HIS I RIO'NICK. J Lat. hisirion, Fr.] 
Befitting the stage ; suitable to a player; 
becoming buffoon ; theatrical. 

Histrio'nicali.y. odv, [from histrio 
nicai,'\ I'heatrically ; in the manner of 
a bufibon. 

7b HIT. v,a, \ftom ictus, \ jbX, Minshew\ 
from hate, Dan. to throw at random, 
Junius, 

1 . T'o strike ; to touch with a blow. 

When 1 first saw her I was presently stricken ; 

and I, like a foolish child, that when any thing 
hits him will strike himself again upon it, would 
needs look again, as though I would persuade 
mine e^'es that they wore deceived. Sidney. 

His conscience shall /i it him in the teeth, and 
tell him his sin uiid folly. South. 

2. 'Fo touch the mark ; not to miss. 

Is he a god that ever flies tl^c liglit ^ 

Or naked he** disguis’d in all untruth ^ J 

If he he blind, how hittuh he so light? Sidney. 

So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and 
to hit the niaik with a shaking hand. South. 

3. To attain ; to reach ; not to fail ; used 
of tentative ex|>€riments. 

Were 1 but twrenly-one, 

Your father’s image is so hit iii you. 

His very air, that I should cull you brother, 

As 1 did him. Shakfsp. 

Search every cominent that your care can find. 
Some here, some theie, may hit the poet’s mind. 

jRosoommon. 

Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to 
hit the notes right, put it past doubt tluit they 
have perception, and retain ideas, and use them 
for patterns. Locke. 

Here’s an opportunity to shew iiow great a 
bungler my author it in rutting featurcs.^Bterbury. 

4. To suit ; to beconform ble to. 

Hail, divinest melancholy ! 

Whose saintly visage is too bright 

To hit the sense of human sight. Milton. 

6. To strike ; to catch by the right bait ; 
to touch properly. 

There you hit him : St. Dominick loves charity 
exceedingly : that argument never fails with him. 

Dryden. 

6. To hit off. To strike out; to fix or de- 
termine luckily. 

What prince soever can hit off this great secret, 
need know no more either fortiis own safety, or 
that of the people he governs. Temple. 

7. To hit out. To perform by good luck.. 

Having the sound of undent poets ringing in 
his ears, he mought needs in singing hit out some 
of their tunes, Sptnser, 


To Hit. v. n, 

1. To clash : to collide. 

If bodies be extension alone, now can they 
move and Ait one against another? or what can 
make distinct surfaces in an uniform extension ? 

Locke. 

Hones, teeth, and shells being sustained in the 
water with n^taiick corpuscles, and the said cor- 
puscles meeting with and hitting upon those bo- 
dies, tiecome conjoined with them. IVoodward. 

2. 'To chance luckily ; to succeed bv ac- 
cident ; not to miss. 

Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
VV here most it promises ; and oft it hits 

here hope is coldest and despair roost sits. 

Shaketp. 

3. To succeed ; not to miscarry. 

The experiment of binding of thoughts would 
he diversified, and ^ou are to note whetlicr it hits 
for the most part. Bacons Natural History. 

But thou bring'st valour too and wit, 

Two things that seldom fail to hit. Hudibras. 

This may hit ’tis more than barely possible. 

JJryden, 

All human nee would fain be wits. 

And millions miss for one that hits. Swjfi, 

4. To light on. 

There is a kind of conveying of eifertnal and 
imprinting passages amongst compliments, which 
is of singular use, if a man can hit upon it. Macon, 

You’ve hit upon the very string, which toucli’d 
Echoes the sound, and jars within my soul ; 
There lies my grief. Dryden' s Spanish Fryar. 

It is much, if men were from eternity, tlial tlity 
should not find out the way of writing sooner : 
sure he was a fortunate niaii, wlio, after men had 
been eternally so dull as not to find it out, had the 
luck at last to hit upon it. TUlotson. 

Tiieie’s a just medium betwixt rating too much 

I and too little ; and this dame had hit upou’t, when 
the matter was so ordered that the lien brought 
her every day an egg. Estrange. 

None of them hit upon the art. Addison. 

There s hut a true and a false prediction in any 
telling of fortune ; and a man that never Ai/i on 
the right side, cannot be culled a bad gucs<.cr, but 
must miss out of design. Bentley. 

Hit, n,$, [from ihe verb.] 

1. A stroke. 

The king hath laid, that in a dozen passes be- 
tween you and him, he shall uotescreo you three 
hits. Skakesp. Hamlet. 

So he the fum’d Ciliciaii fencer prais’d, 

And at each hit with wonder i>eeiu amaz'd. Dryd, 

2. A chance ; a fortuitous event. 

To suppose a watch* by tlic blind hits of rimnee, 
to perform diversity of orderly motions , without 
the regulation of art, this were the more jOfirdona- 
ble absurdity. Granville. 

If the rule we judge by he uncertain, it is odds 
but we shall judge wrong ; and if we should judge 
right, yet it is not properly skill, but chance ; not 
a true judgment, but a lucky hit. South. 

But with more lucky hit than those 
That use to make the stars depose. HudUbras, 

The fisherman’s waiting, and the lucky Ait it 
had in the conclusion, tell us, that ho^iR endea- 
vours will not fail. uwihBmge. 

If casual concourse did the WQifft compose. 
And things and Aits fortuitous atoad, 

Then any thing nu|^’'CoiDe from alky thing ; 

For how from chanob tmu constant order spring ? 

Blackmare. 

3. A lucky dbance. 

Have an hb ventures fail’d ? W hat, not one 
Ait f Shakesp. 

These hsts of words a true poet often finds, 
without seeking. Drydm. 

If it first be minds his hits, 

And drinks cbompaigne among the wits, 

Five deep he toasts the tow ’ring lasses. Prior. 

To Hitch, v.n, fhiejan, Sax. or hot hir, 
Fr. Sytiwfirr.] To catch ; to move by 
jtrka. I know not where it is\ised but 
III the following passage; nor here know 
well what it means. 
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Whi'f'cr offends iit some unlucky time 
SKdfs in e verse, or hitches in e rhyme ; 

Sacred to ridicule liis whole life long, 

And the sad burthen of some merry song. Pape, 

T# Hi'tchel. r. tf. [See IIatchel.] 
To beat or comb flax or hemp. 
Hi'tchbl. «. 8^ [heckei, Germ.J The 
instrument witb which flax is beaten or 
combed. 

Hithe. It. 8 . [hy^e, Sax.] A small 
haven to land wares out of vessels or 
boats : as Queenhithe, and Lambhithe, 
now Lambtth. 

HITHKK. adr. [hi’Sep. Sax.] 

1. To this place from some other 
CiDsar. teii>(>tcd with the fanie 

Of this sweet i^land, never commered, 

And envying the Biitoiifl blazed name, 

O hideous hunger of duminiun ! hither came. 

Upenser. 

Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their comins hither. 

bhakesiK 

Who brought me hither 

Will bring me hence, no other guide 1 seek. Mill. 

2. It is used in opposition : AitAcr and 
thither i to this place and that. 

3. To this end ; to this desip^n ; to this to< 
pick of argument : [hue, Lat. Hue refer 
exitum,] Not much used. 

Hereupon dependeth whats(»ever difference 
there is between the states nf saints in glory , 
hUher we refer whatsoever belongeth unto tlie 
highest perfection of man, by way of service to- 
wards God. Hooker. 

Hither belong all those texts, which reejuire of 
us that we should not walk after the flesh, hut 
after the spirit. Tillotson. 

Hi'ther. a^j. superl. hithermost. Near- 
er ; towards this part. 

After tiiesc. 

But on the hither side, a different sort. 

From the high tictghb’ring hills descended. Milt. 

An eternal duration may he shorter or lunger 
upon the hither end, namely that extreme wherein 
it is Anile. Hale. 

Hi'thkrmost. adj. [of hither, adv,] 
Nearest on this side. 


Look now for no enchanting Voice, nor fear 
The bait of honey’d words ; a rongher tongue 
Draws hithenoara. Milton. 

HIVE. # 1 . a. [hype. Sax.] 

1. The habitation or artificial receptacle 
of bees. 

So bees with smoke, and doves with noisome 
stench, 

Are from their Atnetand houses driv’n away Shak. 

So wand’ring bees would perish in tl>e air. 

Did not tt sound, proportion^ to their ear, 
Ap)ieuse their rage, invite them to the hive 

Waller. 

Bees liave each of them a hole in their knvs ; 
their honey is their own, and every bee minds her 
own concerns. jiddisan. 

2. The bees inhabiting a hive. 

The commons, like an angry /i/i« of bees 
That want their leader, scatter up and down.S^utk. 

3. A company being together. 

What modern masons call a lodge, was by an- 
tiquity called a /live of free masons ; and therefore, 
when a dissention happans, the going off is to 
this day called swarming. SiLiJt. 

To Hive. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into hives; to harbour. 

Mr. Addison of Oxford has been troublesome to 
me : after his bees, my latter swarm is scaicely 
worth hiving. Dryden. 

When bets are fully settled, and the cluster at 
tlie bipijest, hive them. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

2. To contain, as in hives ; to receive, as 
to an habitation. 

[ AnibitioiM now to take excise 
Of a more fruurant paradise, 
lie at Fuscara’s sleeve arriv’d. 

Where all delicious sweets are hiv*d. Cleaveland. 
To Hive. r. n. To take shelter together ; 
to reside collrctively. 

He sleeps by day 

More than the wilcl cat*: drones hive not with me, 
Therefore I part with him. ^ ^ Shakesp. 

In sumiuer we wander in a paradisaical scene, 
among groves and gardens ; but at this season wc 
get into warmer houses, and hive together in cities. 

Pope's Inciters. 

Hi'ver. n. 8. [from Aivr.] One who 
puts bees in hives. 

Let the hiver drink a cup of good beer, and 
wash his hands and face theiewith. Mortimer. 


When the dew was gone up, behold upon the 
face of the wilderness there lay a small round 
tiling, as small as the hoarfrost on the grotmd. 

Kxod. avi, 14. 

In Farenheit’s thermometer, at thirty.ftwo dc- 
gTMs, the water in the air begins to fraeae, WbicK 
IS known by hoarjrosts Amudmat 

HOARD, 11 . 8, [hopb, Sax.] A ttor# 
laid up in secret; a hidden stodk; a 
treasure. 

I have a venturous fairy, that sIirII seek 
The squirrel’s hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. Shedccsp* 

They might have even starved, had it not been 
for this providential reserve, this hoard, that was 
stowed in the strata underneath, and iimw sea- 
sonably disclosed. Woodivard. 

To IloARO- V. n. To make hoards ; to 
lay Ujp store. 

He fear’d not once himself to be in need, 

Nor car’d to hoard for those whom he did breed. 

Spenser, 

Happy always was it for tliat son, 

Whose father for his hoarding went to hell ? Shedt. 

To Hoard, v, a, 

J . To lay in hoards ; to husband privily ; 
to store secretly. 

The hoarded plague of the gods requite your 
luve ! Shakesp. 

You hoard not health for your own private use. 
But ou the puhlick spend the rich prodiice.I/ryd. 

You will he unsuccessful, if you give out of a 
CTeat man, who is remarkable for liis frugality 
for the publick, that he squanders away the na- 
tion’s money ; but you may safely relate that lia 
hoards it. Aihuthnot's Art of PoHucul Lying. 

A superfluous abundance tempU us to forget 
God, when it is hoarded in our treasures, or con- 
sidered as a safe, independent )>rovision laid up 
for many years. Uogers. 

2. It is sometimes enforced by the parti- 
ciple uj?, 

I have just occasion to complain of them, who, 
because they understand Chaucer, would hoard 
him up as uusers do their grandam gold, only to 
look on it theinselvcb, and hinder others from 
making use of it. Dryden. 

The^ base wretc h w ho hoafds up all he can. 

Is prais’d, and call’d a careful thrifty man. Dryd. 


That w hich is external can be extended to a 
greater extent at the hithermost extreme. Hale, 

Hi'therto. adv, [from hither,] 

1. Yet; to thi.s time. 

Hithei'to I have only told the reader what ought 
not to be the suhicet of a picture or of a poem. 

Dryden. 

2. In any time till now. 

More ample spirit than hitherto was wont, 

Hire needs me, whiles the famous ancestries 
Of my most dieadful sovereign I recount. Fain/Q. 

$, At every time till now. 

In this we are not their adversaries, tho' they 
•a tto other hitherto have been ours. Hooker, 
nitherto, lords, what your commands impos’d 
1 have perform’d, as reason was, obeying. Milton, 
Hitherto she kept bW love conceal’d. 

And with those gnieea e»*iy day beheld 

The graceful youth. Dryden. 

He could not have failed to odd the ojiposition 
of ill spirits to the good alone ; this has hitherto 
been the practise of the modems. Dryden s Jnv 
To correct them, is a work that has hitherto 
been assumed by the least qualified hands. Smjt. 

Hi'therward. ladv . [hy^Sepyeapb, 
Hitherwards, j Sax.} This way; 
towards this place. 

Some parcels of their power are forth already, 
And only hitherward. Shakap. Corudansa. 

Tiie kpig himself in person hath set forth, 

Or hitherwards iiitendtd speedily. Shakesp. 

A puissant and mighty powV 
Is marching huherward iij proud array. Shakesp. 


Ho. linterj. [eho ! Lat.] A call ; a 
Ho A. 3 sudden exclamation to give 

notice of approach, or any thing else. 

W hat noise there, ho ? Shakesp. 

Here dwells ray father Jew : hoa, who’s within ? 

Shukesj). 

Stand, ho^ speak the word along. Shakesp. 

When I cried hoa ! 

Like boys, kings would start forth, and cry, 

Your will. Sha^sp, 

Ho, ho, come forth and flee. Zech, ii. 6. 

Ho, swain, what shepherd owns tlist ragged 
sheep ? Dryden. 


HOAR. ttdj. [hajt, Sax.] 

I. Wliite. 

A people. 

Whom Ireland sent from loughs and forests horc* 

Fanjax. 

Islands of bliss, all assaults 
Baflliiig, like tliy hoar cliffs the loud sea wave. 

Thomson. 


2. Grey with age. 

It govern’d was and guided evermore 
Through wisdom of a matron grave and hoar. 

Stienur. 

Now swarms the populace, a countless throng ; 
Youth and hoar age, and man drives man along. 

Pope, 

3. White with frost. 


Hoar-frost. ». s. [hoar and/rosf.] 
The congelations of dew in frosty morn- 
ings on the grass. 


Ho'arder. n. 8. [from ^otird.] One 
that stores up in secret. 

Since commodities will be raised, this altera- 
tion will be an advantage to nobody but hoarders 
of money. Locke. 

Ho'arhound. n,8. [marrubium, Lat.] 
A plant. 

Hoarhound has its leaves and flower-cup covered 
very thick with a white hoariness : it is famous 
fur the relief it gives in moist asthmas, of which a 
thick and viscous matter is the cause ; but it is 
now little used. Hill. 

Ilo'ARiNESS. n. s. [iromhoary.] The 
state of being whitish ; the colour of old 
men’s hair. 

He crows a wolf, his hoariness remains. 

And the same rage in other members reigui. Iky. 

HOARSE. [hap, Sax. Dut.] 

Having the voice rough, as with a cold ; 
having a rough sound. 

Come, sit, sit, and a song. 

—Clap into’t roundly, without hawking or spit- 
ting, or saying we are hoarse. Shakesp. 

The raven himself is hatrse, 

That croaks tiie fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakesp. Macbeth, 

He sped his stent along the hoarse resounding 
shore. Dryden. 

’fhe stock-dove only tlirough the forest cooes. 
Mournfully hoarse, Thomson 
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Ho'aksely. adf). [from hoaru^"] With 
a rough harsh voice. 

The houndi at nearer distance hoanely bav*d ; 
Tlw bnuter close pursu’d the visionary maia. 

Dryden, 

Ho'AESBNBSS. n.8. [from hoarse.] 
Boughness of voice. 

The voice is sometimes intcrcluded by an hone- 
aeUp or viscous phleirm Holder, 

I had a voice in heav’n, ere sulpU’rous steams 
Had damp’d it to a hoarsened Drvd, King Arthur, 
The want of it in the wind-pipe occasions 
hottt^ieu in tlie gullet, and difficulty of swallow- 
iii|r. Arbuthnot on AUmentt. 

HO'ARV. adj. [hap, hajiunb, Sax, See 
Hoar.] 

1, White; whitish. 

Thus she rested on her arm reclin’d, 

The hoary willows waving with the mnd.Addiion, 

2, White or grey with age. 

A comely palmer, clad in black attire. 

Of rii)^8t years, and hairs all hoary grey. Spenter. 

Sofyman, marvelling at the courage and ma- 
jesty of the htary old prince in his so great extre- 
mity, dismissed him, and sent him again into the 
city. Knmes't History, 

Has then my hoary head deserv’d no better ? 

Rowe, 

Then in full age and hoary holiness. 

Retire, great preacher, to thy promis’d bliss. Pri, 

S. White with frost. 

ITie seasons alter ; hoary headed frosts 
Tall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose. Shakesp. 

4 . Mouldy ; mossy ; rusty. 

There was brought out of the city into tlie 
eauip very coarse, hoary^ moulded bread. 

Knolles'sHistory, 

To HO'BBLE. v. n. [to hop, to hopple, 
to hobble,] 

1. To walk lamely or aukw^dly upon 
one leg more than the other ; to hitch ; 
to walk with unequal and uncumbered 
ateps. 

The friar was hobbling the same way loo. Dryd, 
Some persons continued a kind of hobbling 
■larch on the broken arches, but fell through. 

Addison. 

Was he ever able to walk without leading- 
strings, without being discovered by \i\s hobbUngf 

Swift. 

2. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet be- 
ing ascribed to verses, whatever is done 
with feet is likewise ascribed to them. 

Those ancient Homans bad a sort of extempore 
poetry, or untnneable hobbling veise. Dryden. 

While you Piiidarick truths rehearse, 

She hobbles in alternate verse. Prior, 

Ho'bble. n. 8. [from the verb.] Une- 
ven aukward gait. 

^ One of his heels is higher than the other, which 
gives him a hobble in his gait. Cndliver s Travels 
H GOBBLER. It. 8. [from hobbp.] 

For twenty hobhlers armed. Irishmen so called, 
because they served on hobbies, he paid six- 
pence a-piece per diem. Davies. 

Ho'bblingly. adv. [from Clum- 
sily ; aukwardly ; with a halting gate. 
Ho'bby- II. 8. [hobereau, Fr.] 

1. A species of hawk. 

They have such a hovering possession of the 
Valtoline, as an hobby hath over a lark. Bacon. 

The people will chop like trouts at an artificial 
fly, ana dare like larks under the awe of a painted 
hwby, ^ V Estrange, j 

Larks lie dar’d to shun tlie hobhy*s flight. Dryd. I 

5. [Hoppe, Gothick, a horse; hobin, fr, 
a pacing horse.] An Irish or Scottish 
horse ; a pacing horse ; a garran. See 
Hobbler. 

9. A stick on which boys get astride and 

ridft 
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Those grve contenders about opinionative trifles 
look like aged Socrates upon his boy’s hobby horse. 

Glanville. 

As young children, who are try’d in^ 

Go-carts, to keep their steps from sliding. 

When members knit, and legs grow stronger. 
Make use of such machine no longer ; 

Blit leap pro hbitu. and scout 

On horse call’d luMiy. or without. Prior. 

No hobby horse, with gorueous top. 

Could with this Rod of Siu compare. Swifi. 

4. A stupid fellow. 

lhave studied eight or nine wise words to speak 
to you, which these hobby horses must not hear. 

Shakesp. 

Hobgo'blin. It. 8 . [according to Skin- 
tier, for rob goblins from Robin Good- 
fellow. Hob being the nickname of Ro- 
bin : but more probably, according to 
Wallis and Junius, hopgohlins empusce, 
because they do not move their feet : 
whence, says Wallis, came the boys 
play of fox in the hole, the fox always 
hopping on one leg.] A frightful fairy 

Fairies, black, grey, green and white. 

Attend your office and your quality : 

Crier hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. Shakesp. 

IIo'bit. n. 8. A small mortar to shoot 
little bombs. 

Ho'bnail. It. 8. [from hobbp and nail.] 
A nail used in shoeing a hobby or little 
horse ; a nail with a thick strong head. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, 1 beseech Jove 
on my knees thou may'st be turn’d into holmails 

Shakesp. 

We shall buy maidens as they buy hobnails, by 
the hundred. Shakesp. 

Ho'bn AILED, adf. [from hobnail.] Set 
with hobnails. 

Would’st thou, friend, who hast two legs alone, 
Would’st thou, to run the gantlet, these exp«>se 
To a whole company of hobnail'd shoes ? Dryden. 

Ho'bnob, 'This is probably corrupterl 
from hab nab by a coarse pronunciation. 
See Hab nab. 

His incensenieiit at this moment is so iraplaja- 
bie, that satisfaction can he none, but pangs of 
death and sepulchre : hobnob is his word ; give’t, 
or lake’t. Shakesp. 

Hock. n.s. [The same with hough; 
)5oh. Sax. I The joint between the knee 
and the fetlock. 

To Hock. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
disable in the hock. 

Hock. In.s. [from IJockheim 

Ho'ckamore. 3 on the Maine.] Old 
strong Rhenish. 

Restor’d the fainting high and mighty, 

With brandy, wine, and aqua vita ; 

And made ’em stoutly overcome 

With bachrach, hockamore and mum. Hudibras. 

\\ iiie becomes sharp, as hock, like vitrioUck 
acidity. Floyer. 

If cyder-royal should become unpleasant, and 
as unnt to bottle as old hockamore, mix one hogs- 
head of that and one of tart new cyder together. 

Mart. 

Ho'ckherb. n.s. [hock nod herb.] A 
plant ; the same with mallows. Ainsw. 

To Ho'cklk. V. a. [from hock.] To 
hamstring ; to cut the sinews about the 
ham or hough. Hanmer. 

HOCUS FOCUS. [The original of this 
word is referred by Tillotson to a form 
of the Romish church. Junius derives 
it from hocced, Welsh, a cheat, nod poke 
and pocus a bag, jugglers using a bag 
for conveyance. It is corrupted from 


HOG 

some words that had once a meanitigf 
and which perhaps cannot be dis- 
covered.] A juggle; a cheat. 

I’his gift of hoass pocuuivg and of disguising 
matters is surprising. V Estrange. 

HOD. ft. s. [corrupted perhaps in con- 
tempt from hood, a hod being carried 
oil the head.] A kind of trough in which 
a labourer carries mortar to the masons. 

A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 

A lath, hammer, trowel, a hod or a itay. fiaser, 

Ho'dman. n.s. [hod and man,] A la- 
bourer that carries mortar. 

Hodman do'd. it. s. A fish. 

Those that cast their shell are the lobster, the 
crab, the crawfish, and the hodmandod ordodman. 

Bacon. 

Hodge-podge, n. s. [hache poche, 
hochtpol quasi hachis en pot, Fr.] A 
medley of ingredients boiled together. 

They have made our English tongue a galii- 
maufrey , or hodge-podge of all other speeches. iSpen. 

It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks 
make theirtrachanaand buuhourt, a certain hodge- 
podge of sumlry ingredients. Sandys's Travels. 

Hodie'rnal. aifj. [hodiertius, Lat.] 
Of to-day. 

Ho^. n. 8. [houe, Fr. kouwe, Dut.] An 
instrument to cut up the earth, of which 
the blade is at right angles with the 
handle. 

They should be thinned with a hoe. Mortimer. 

To Hok. V, a. [Jiouer, Fr. houwen, Dutr] 
To cut or dig with a hoe. 

They must be continually kept with weeding 
and hoeing. Mortimer. 

HOCi . n. s. [hwch, Welsh ] 

1. The general name of swine. 

This will laise the price of hogs, if we grow all 
to he p(jrk-caters ^akesp. 

The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. Pope. 

2. A castrated boar. 

3. To bring hogs to a fair market. To 
fail of one's design. 

You have brought your hogs to a fine market. 

Spectator. 

4 Hog is used in Lincolnshire for a sheep 
of a certain age, I ^ink of two years. 

Skinner. 

Ho'gcote. n. 8 . [hog and cote.] A 
house for hogs ; a hogsty. 

Out of a small kogeotf sixty or eighU load of 
dung hath been raised. Mortimer. 

Ho'ggerel. n. 8 , A two year old ewe. 

Ainsworth. 

Hogh. It. [otherwise written ho, how, 
or hough, from hoogh, Dut.l , iTIlffl; 
rising ground ; a diff. Obflqfa^. 

That well can witiietijral onto this day, 

The western hogh, beupfidd'd widi the gore 
Of mighty Goemot Queen. 

Ho'gherd. [kog^mdpjpyakeep^ 
er.] A koeper of bo^ 

The temu kogherd and cow-keeper are not to be 
used in one poetiy ; hut there are no finer words 
in tlie Greek. ® 


Broome. 


Ho'ggish. 0^. [from hog.] Having 
the qualities of an hog ; brutish ; gree- 
dy; selfish. 

•Stttpicion Miso had, fior the hoggish shrewdness 
of her brain, and Mopsa, for a very unlikely envy. 

Sidney . 

Ho'ggjshly. adv. [from hoggish.^ 
Greedily; selfishly. 
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HooaisHNKM. «.«. [tmmhoggiiA 
Brutriit 3 r; greedBMHw; aeSihneM. 
Ho'osbbans. > . 

Ho' 68BBEAD. f ».*' *;*“*“• 

Ho'gsmdshrooms. j 
Ho'gsfbnnbz.. b. s. [hog and fennel, 
A plant Ainsworth 

Ho'gshead. n,s, [hog and head,] 

1. A measure of liquids containing sixty- 
tbree gallons. 

VHfro tflii, that every jugenun of vines yielded 
six hundred urns of wine : accordinc to tins pro- 
portion, our acre should yield hfty-nve ho^tieadi, 
and a little more. AfViahnot. 

2. Any large barrel. 

Blow strongly with a pair of bellows into 
hogshead, putting into it before that which you 
would have preserved ; and in the instant that 3 ou 
withdraw the bellows* stop the hole. Bacon 
Tliey sluug up one of their largest hogsheads : 
drank it otl , for it did not hold naif a pint 

ituUnytr's Trails. 

Ho'gsty. «. 5. [hog and Afy.] The 
place in which twine are shut to be fed. 

The families of fanners live in filth and nasti- 
ness, without a shoe or stocking to their feet, or 
a house so conveolcnt as an Kngiisli hogsty. Hwijt. 

Ho'owash. n. s, [hog and waJt^ The 
draff which is given to swine. 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the brewer 
sells your ftogwffsh. Aibuthrwt's Hist, of John Bull 

Ho'iden. n, 8, [hoe den, Welsh ; feemina 
levioris famee, Lat.] An ill-taught 
aukward country girl. 

To Ho'iden. t\ «. [from the noun.] To 
romp indecently. 

Some of tliem would get a scratch ; but we al- 
ways discovered, upon examining, that they had 
been hoidening with the young apprentices, Swtft. 
To lloiSB. I r. a. [hausser, Fr.] To 
To Hoist, j raise up on high. 

Tis the sport to have the engineer hoist up with 
his own pelar. ^hakesp. Ilamlet. 

Join you with me ; 

We'll quickly hoist duke Humphrey from his seat. 

^hahsp. 

Hoisc sail, and fly ; 

And in thy flight ahiun on Gratis cry. Chapman. 

Auria had hoised sail, and was on his to- 
ward the bay of Maupactus. KnoKes^s Hiltarp, 
They housed the i^det -hands, and hoiscd up 
the mainsail to the wind, and made towaid shore 
Acts, xxvii. 40. 

That man which prizetli virtue for itself, and 
cannot endure to hoisc and strike Ins sails, as the 
divers natures of calms and storms require, must 
cut his sails of mean length and breadth, and 
content himself with a slow and sure naviiration. 

JlaUigh 

What made Absalom kick at all the kindnesses 
of his father, but because his ambition would 
needs be Angering the sceptre, and hoisting Itiin 
Isip liU father's throne i South, 

Wo thpuaht for Greece 

The tills were hoisted, and oer fears release. Dryd, 
They hoist hlibtM te bier, and deal the dole, 
And tEere'i an end. Drydens Pers. 

What haste she made to heist her purple sails ! 
to ai^ar magniliceoft In %lit, 

Drew hair our strength away. Pryd. AH for Tjioe, 
Tlicir navy swarms updiithiioasts : they cry 
To hoist tlietr anchors, but the gods deny. tJryd'en, 
Sebe hiai, take, hoist him up< break olfhisbold. 
And toss him headlong from the tettple's wall. 

Sonthem. 

If 'twas an island where they found the shells, 
they straightway s concluded that the whole island 
lay originally at the bottom of the sea, and that 
it was noisted up by some vapour from beneath. 

Woodward* s Natural History. 
Hold, in the old glossaries, is mentioned 
in the same sense with wold, t. Sa A gn- 
vemour or chief officer; but ia some 
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other pleees fbr love, m Mdlk lovely. 

Gibmmfi Camhden 
To HOLD. e.B. preter. held: pass. 

held or hofden, [haldan, Gothick ; fal- 
ban, Sax, henden, Dut.] 

I. To grasp in the hand; to gripe; to 
clutch. 

Lift up the lad, Judd him in thy hand. Genesis. 
France, thou may'st hold a serpent by the tongue, 
A fasting tyger safer by the tooth. 

Than keep lit peace that hand which tfaon du'st 
hold. Skakesp. 

i. To connect ; to keep from separation. 
The loops held one curtain to another. 

l^od, xxxvi. it 

3. To keep ; to retain ; to gripe fast ; not 
to let go. 

Too late it was for satyr to be told. 

Or ever hope recover her again ; 

In vain he seeks, that having cannot hold, F.Queen, 
Prove all things : Judd fast that which is good. 

tTJTes.y. 

4. To maintain as an opinion 
I'hou hast there them that Ju>ld the doctrine of 

Balaam. Rev, 

5. To consider ; to regard. 

I as a stranger to my heart and roe 
Hold thee from this toi ever. Shakesp, 

6. To think of ; to judge with regard to 
praise or blame. 

1 hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him noL l^usJccsp, 
One amongst the fairest of Greece, 

That holds his honour higher than bis ease. Shak. 

This makes thee, blessed Peace ! so light to hold, 
Like Summer’s flies that fear not V\ inter's cold. 

Faifast, 

Hold such in reputation. Phiuip . 

He would make us amends, and spend some 
time with us, if we heUi his company and confer- 
ence agreeable. Bacon. 

As Chaucer is the father of English poetry, so 
I hold him in the same degree of veneration ns the 
Grecians held Homer, or the Homans Virgil Dry. 

\ e Latiun daine.s, if auy here, 

Hold your unhappy queen Amata dear! Dryden. 

7. To receive, and keep in a vessel. 

She tempers dulcet creams, nor these to hold 

V\ ants her lit vessels pure. Milton. 

To contain ; to receive into its capacity ; 
as, a hogshead holds sixty-three gallons; 
the sack is too little to hold the grain. 
To keep ; not to spill. 

Broken cisterns that can hold no water. Jerem, 

1 0. To keep ; to hinder from escape. 

For this infernal pit shall never hold 
Celestial spirits in bondage. Milton, 

1. To keep from spoil ; to defend. 

With what arras 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of eiuf)irc. MiUon, 

12. i'o keep from loss. 


Man should better hold hts place 
By wisdom. Milton, 

13. To have any station. 

The star bids the shepherd fold j 
Now (lie top of heav'n dotli hold. Milton. 

And now the strand, and now the plain they 
held ; 

Their ardent eyes with bloody streaks were fllfd. 

Dryden, 

Observe the youth who first appears in sight. 
And holds (he nearest station to the light. Ih^den. 

14. Topo-ssess; to have. 

Holding Corinli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leash. 

To let him slip at will. Shakesp. 

The castle, holden by a garrison of Gerroaiis, he 
commanded to be bcsie^d. KnoUes*s History, 
Assuredly it is mure Marne for a roan to lose 
that which he holdeth, than to fall in getting that | 
which he never had. Hayward, 

15. To Dossess in subordination, I 
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He wa» wMlog to yield hiaiself unto Mynaa 
as his vassal, and of luro to Hold hit seigniory fot 
a yearly tribute. MnoUet, 

riie terms too hard by which I was to haU 
Thoj^od. ^ 

16. To suspend ; to refrain, ^ 

Men in the midst of tlieir own blood, end ip 
furiously assailed, held their hands,' contraiy to 
tlie laws of nature and necessity. Bacon, 

Death! what do'st ? O hold thy blow ! 

What thou do’st, thou do’st not know, CradUNt. 

1 7. To stop ; to restrain. 

We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand. Shak, 
Fell, banning hag ! inchantress, hold thy tongue. 

SJUmCSp, 

When straight the people by no furcecompeird, 
Nor longer from their inclination held, 

Break forth at once. Waller, 

^ Unless thou And occasion, Juild thy tongue ; 
Thyself or others, carelc&s talk may wrong. Denh, 
Hold your laughter, then divert your fellow- 
servants. Su^, 

18. To fix to any condition. 

His gracious promise you might, 

As cause had call’d you up, have held him to.b'/mk. 

19. To keep ; to save. 


Shak, 


Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak a wind. 

That it will quickly drop : my day is dim. 

20. To conhne to a certain state. 

The Most High then shewed signs for them, 

and heUl still the flood, ’till they were iiasscd over. 

t Lsdr xiii. 14. 

21. To detain ; to keep in confinement or 
subjection. 

Him God hath mised up, having loosed tlie 
pains of deatli, because it was not (possible that 
he should he holuen of it. Acts, 

22. To retain ; to continue. 

These reasons mov’d her star-like husband’s 
heart ; 

But still he held his jnirpose to depait. Dryden, 

23. To practise with continuance. 

Night 

And chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy. Milton, 

24. Not to intermit. 

Seed-time and harvest, heat and hoary frost, 
Shall hold their course. MilUm. 

25. To solemnize ; to celebrate. 

1 hr queen this day here holds her |)arlianient. 
But little tmnks ^^e shall be of her council. Shak. 

He held a feast in his house, like the feast of a 
king. 1 Sam. 

26. To conserve ; not to infringe. 

Her husband heard it, and held his peace. 

Numb. XXX, 7. 

She said, and heUl her peace : Aeneas went, 
Unknovsing whom the sacred sibyl meant. Diyd, 

27. To manafre ; to handle intellectualiy. 

^ Some in their discourse desire rather commenda- 
tion of wit, in being able to hold all arguments, 
than of judgment in uisceruing what is true. Bat. 

28. To maintain. 

W hereupon (hey also made engines against their 
engines, and held them battle a long season. 

1 Mac. vi. 5t. 

29. To car^ on conjunctively. 

The Pharisees held a council against him. Matt 
A while discourse they hold. MiUon, 

30. To prosecute ; to continue. 

He came to the land’s end, where he hcMmg 
his course towards the West, did at length peacea- 
bly pass through the straits. Abbot. 

31. To hold forth. To offer to exhibit; 
to propose. 

Christianity came into the world with the great- 
est simplicity of thought and language, as well as 
life and manners, holding forth nothing but piety, 
charity, and humility, with the belief of the Mes- 
siah and of his kingdom. ^ ^ Temple, 

Observe the connection of ideas in tlie proposi- 
tions, which books hold forth and pfetend to leajsh 
as truths Iceke. 
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My accotint is st f»t fr^m interfering «rith 
Moies^ that it hkkfbrth $. naturnl littmretation 
of his sense. Woodward. 

n Mi forth. To protend ; to pat foi^ 

P^^yful and pleasant a thine is it to have a 
li/ud }X§ forth from heaven to direct our steps ! 

Ckeyne. 

SB. To hold in. To reBtrain ; to govern 
the bridle. 

I have lately sold my nag, and honestly told his 
greatest fault, which is, thathe became such a lover 
of liberty, thut I could scarce hold him in. Swift. 

84. To hoid in. To restrain in general. 

These men’s hastiness the warier sort of you 
doth not commend ; ye wish they bad held them- 
selves lunger in, and not so dangerously flown 
abroad. Hooker. 

S5. To hoid ofT. To keep at a distance. 

Although ’tis fit that Cassio imve his place ; 
Vet, if you please to hold him off a. while. 

You shall by that perceive him. Shakesp. Othello. 

The object of bight doth strike upon the pupil 
of the eye directly, without any interception : 
whereas the cave of the ear doth hdd sound 
a little from tiie organ Bacon. 

1 am the better acquainted with you forabsence, 
as men are with tlieniselvcs fur nfnictiou: absence 
does but hold off a friend, to make one see him 
truly. Pope to Swift. 

36. To hold on. To continue ; to pro- 
tract ; to push forward. 

They took Barbarussa, holding on his course to 
Africk, who brought great fear upon the country. 

KnoUess 

If the obedience challenged were indeed due, 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and 
hold it on. ^undersott. 

87. To hold out. To extend ; to stretch 
fortii. I 

'fhe King held out to Esther tlie golden sceptre | 
that was in his li«»nd. Esth, v. 2. 

3tt. To hoid out. To offer ; to propose. 

Fortune holdi out these to you, as rewards. 

Ben Jonson. 

38. To Iwld out. To continue to do or 
suffer. 

He cannot long hold out these pangs, 

Til’ incessant care and labour of his miiid.iS^ke^. 

40. To hold up. To riiific aloflt. 

I should remember him : does he not hold up his 
bead, as it were, and strut in bis guit ? Shakesp. 

The Itund of the Almighty visibly held up. and 
prepared to take vengeance. Lecke. 

41. To holdup. To sustain ; to support 
by influence or contrivance. 

There is no man at once either excellently good 
or extremely evil, but grows either as be holds 
himself up in virtue, or lets himselfslide to vicious- 
neas. ^ Sidney. 

It followcth, that all which they do in this sort 
proceedeth originally from some such agent as 
knoweth, appuintetri, holdeth up, and actually 
frame th the same. Hooker. 

The time roisorder’d doth in common sense 
Crowd us, and crush us to this monstrous form, 
To hold omr safety up. Shakesp. 

And so success oi mischief shall be borne, 

And heir from heir shall hold his quarrel up, Shak, 

Those princes have held up their sov’reign^best, 
which have been sparing in those grants. Vaviet. 

Then do not strike him dead with a denial, 

But hold him up in life, and cheer his soul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful hope. 

AddiirCato. 

42. To keep from falling ; materially. 

We have often mode one considerably thick 

piece of marble take and hoid up another, having 
purposely caused their flat surfaces to be carefully 
ground and polished. 

To Hold. 9. n. 

1. To stand ; to be right ; to be without 
exception. 
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To tay that liiiiply an argument^ taken from 

n ’t authodyr* doth hold no wsfj, neitlier affir- 
yely nor negatively, is hard. ifotdeer. 

This noldeth not in the sea-coasts. Bacon. 

The lasting of plants is most in those that are 
largest of body ; as oak, elm, and ohesnut, aud 
this holdeth in trees ; but in herbs it is often con- 
trary. Bacon. 

^ When the religion formerly received is rent by 
discords^ and when the holiness of the professors of 
religion is decayed, and full of scandal, and withal 
the times be stupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you 
may doubt the springing up of a new sect ; if then 
also there should arise any extravagant and strange 
spirit, to make himself author thereof; all which 
points held when Mahomet published his law. Bac. 

Nothing can bo of greater use and defence to 
the mind than the discovering of the colours of 
good and evil, shewing in what cases they hold, 
and in what they deceive. Bacon. 

Where outward force constrains, the sentence 
holds \ 

But who constrains roe ? Milton. 

None of his solutions will hold by mere mecha- 
nicks. More. 

This unseen agitation of the minute parts will 
hold in light and spirituous liquors. Boyle. 

The dnft of this figure koUIt good in all the parts 
of the creation. L* Estrange. 

The reasons given by them against the worship 
of images, will equally hold against the worsliip 
of images amongst C^hristians. Stilling feet, 

Jt holds in ail operative principles whatsoever, 
but especially in such as relate to morality ; in 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. 

South. 

The proverb holds, that to be wise and love. 

Is hardly granted to the gods aibovt.Dryd.Fables, 
As if th^ezperiment were made to hold 
For base production, and reject the gold. Drydcn. 

This remark, 1 must acknowledge, is not so 
proper for the colouring as the design, but it will 
liolfi for both. Vryden. 

Our author offers noreasini ; and when any body 
docs, we shall .see whether it will hold or no. Locke. 

I'he rule holds in land as well as all other com- 
modities. Tacke. 

This seems to hold in roost cases. Addison. 
The analogy holds good, and precisely keeps to 
the same properties in the planets and comets. 

^ ^ Cheyne. 

Sanctorius’s experiment of perspiration, being 
to the other secretion as five to three, does not 
hold in this country, except in the hottest time of 
Summer. ^ Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Ill words, as fashions, the same rule will hold ; 
Alike fautastick, if too new or old. Pope. 

2. To continue unbroken or unsubdued. 

Qur force by land hath nobly held, Shakesp. 

3. To last ; to endure. 

We see, by the peeling of onions, what a hold- 
ing substance the skin is. Bacon. 

Never any man was yet so old. 

But hop’d his life one Winter more might hold. 

Denham. 

4. To continue without variation. 

We our state 

Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds.MUt. 
He did nut hold in this mind long. U Estrange. 

5, To refrain. 

His dauntless heart would fain have held 
From weeping, but his eyes rebeli’d. Dryden. 

G. To stand up for ; to adhere. 

Through envy of the devil came death into the 
world, and they that do hold of his side do find it. j 

Wud.\i.U. 

They must, if they hold to their principles, j 
agree that things had their production always as 
now they have. Hale. 

When Granada for your uncle hdd. 

You was by us restor'd, and he expeU’d, Dryden, 
Numbers hold 

With the fair freckled king and beard of gold : 

So vig'rous arc his eyes, such lays they cast. 

So prominent his eagle’s beak is plac’d. Dryden. 

1. To be dependent on. 

The other two were great princes, though Md- 
tng of him ; men both of giant-Hke hugeness and 
force. Sidney. 
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The mother, if the house hdds of die lady, had 
rather, yea and will, have her son candiuff and 
bold. Aschem. 

The great barons had not only great numbers of 
kiiigb^ but even petty barons lidding under 
them. ^ Temple. 

My ctowD is absolute, and holds of none. D^d. 

8. To derive right 

’Tis true, from force the noblest title springs ; 

1 therefore hold from that which first made kings. 

Dryd^ 

0. To maintain an opinion. 

Men hidd and profess without ever having exa- 
mined. iM^ke. 

JO. To hold forth. Toharrangue ; to speak 
in publick ; to set forth publickly. 

A petty conjuror, telling fortunes, hel^'orth in 
the market-place. L'Esirange. 

1 1. To hold in. To restrain one's self, 

I am full of the fury of die Lord : 1 am weary 
with holding in, Jer. vi. 11. 

12. To hold in. To continue in luck. 

A duke, playing at hazard, held in a great many 

hands together. Sufft. 

13. To hold off. To keep at a distance 

without closing with offers. 

These are interests important enougli, and yet 
we must be wooed to consider them ; nay, that 
does not prevail neither, but with aperverse coy- 
ness we hold off'. Decay of' Piety. 

14. To hold on. To continue ; not to be 
interrupted. 

The trade held on for many years after the bi- 
shops became Protestants; and some of their names 
arc still remembered with infamy, on account of 
cnriciuijg their families by such sacrilegiuusaliei^ 
tions. 

16. To hold on. To proceed. 

He held on, however, ’till he was upon the very 
))oirit of bieaking. UEstrange, 

16. To hold out. To last; to endure, 

Bclore those <lews that form manna come upon 
trees in the valleys, they dissipate, and cannot 
hold out. Bacon. 

As there are mountebanks for the natural body, 
so are there mountebanks for the politick body ; 
men that perhaps have been lucky in two or Uir^ 
experiments, but want the grounds of science, 
and tlierefore cannot hold out. Bae&n. 

Truth, fidelity, and justice, are a sure way of 
thriving, and will /loH out, when all fraudulent 

arts and devices will fail. Tilbtson. 

By an extremely exact regimen a consumptive 
person may hold out flir years, if the sx mptonis 
are not violent. Aibuthnot. 

17. To hold out. Not to yield ; not to 
be subdued. 

I'he great master went with his company to a 
place where the Spaniards, sore charged by Achi- 
mete.<», had much ado (o hold out KnoUcs'sliistory. 

You think it strange a person, obsequious to 
those he loves, should AaMaul so long against im- 
{Kurtunity. ^ Boyle. 

Nor could the hardest ir’n hold out 
Against his blows. i,*iwmdBms. 

1 would cry now, my eyes Rrow.smMiiish ; 

But yet my heart hoUMaut^ Dryi. mOlM Pryor. 

I'he citadel of Mitflipb held oitf fimcriy, after 
the conquest of the dm dt the datmy. Jfddison. 

Pronounce your are they still fixt 

To hold it oi4i^d fiwlt to the last? 

Or are your Sttoda*!! at length, and wrought. 
By time and 01 success, to a submission ? Addison. 

As to tbSikaldfitf <0 gainst so many alterations 
of state, It idaetimes proceeds from principles. 

Couier on Pride. 

18. To hold together. To be joined. 

Those old Gotnick castles made at several times, 
hoUtogelher only, as it were, by rags and jmtehes. 

Dryden. 

19. To hold together. To renudn In 

<>)HaUOD. 
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Siren outlaw! and robben, who break with all 
the world heside»» must keep faith among«t them* 
aelvet, or else tliey cannot hold together, Jjocke, 

SO. To hold up. To support himself. 

All the wise saving! wbicli philosophers could 


muster up» havahgij^d only to support aome few 
stout and obstinaUT minds, wIdcIi, without the 
assistance of philosophy, cuidd have heldup preWy 
well of themselves. lulotson. 

ft. To hold up. Not to be foul weather. 

Thouffh nice and dark the point appear, 
QUoth^i^lph, it may hold up and clear. Ihidibras. 

To hold up. To continue the same 
speed. 

When two start into the wt rid together, the 
success of the first seems to press upon the repu* 
tatioii of the latter ; for why could not he hold vpP 
CoUwr of Etivy, 

123. To hold with. To adliere to ; to co- 
operate with 
There is none that holdeth with me in these 
things but Michael. Danitl. 

HoLb has the appearance of an interjec- 
tion ; but is the imperative mood. For 
bear ; stop ; be still. 

Hold, ho! lieutenants— sir^Montano ! Geutle- 
men, 

Hgve you forgot all sense of place and duty ^ 

The general speaks to you— ^hold, hold, for shame ' 

Shake*>p. 

Hold, hold ! arc all thv empty wishes such ' 

A good old woman would have said as much. Dry. 

Hold. n. s, [from the verb. 

I. The act of seizing; gripe; grasp; 
seizure. It is used with great frequen 
cy, both literally and figuratively, both 
for manual and intellectual agency. The 
verbs with which it is oftenest united, 
are take, lai/, and have, 

I’hosc hards delivered no certain truth of any 
thing ; neither is there any certain hold to be taken 
of any antiquity which is received by tradition. 

Sjienseron Ireland. 
The wilt of the multitude are such, that many 
Itfingii they cannot lao hold on at once. Hooker 
. VJzznh put forth Ins hand to the ark of God, and 
todi hold of it ; fur the oxen shook it. ^ Sam. vi 6. 

This is to give him liberty and power : 
llttherthmishniild'st/avl'<’^^ upon him, semi him 
To deserv'd death, and a just punishment. BtnJon 
Let but them 

Find cimrage to lay hold on this occasion. Milton 
The devil himself, when let loose upon Job, 
could not transport that patient good man beyond 
his temper, or make him quit his hold UE^range, 
lie seis’d the shining bough with griping hold. 
And rent awa/ witli ease the JtngVing ffoldr Dryd. 

The hamf is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one opposite to them bending back- 
wards, and of greater strengUi Uian any of them 
singly, which we call the thumb, to p>iri with them 
severally or united, i4^hereby it is fitted to lay hold 
of objects of any siae or quantity.I2av on the Creat. 

Yelthcn, from all my grief, O Lord, 

Tbjr pfetty set me free, 

vViiilUt in the confidence of prayV, 

Bfv aoul took hold on thag, Addison. 

We are strangsly batwward to iay hold of this 
nly method of care. ' ’ 
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The prisoner to his hold retir’d. 


They laid hands on them, and put them in hold 
unto the * 


Dryden, 
nhok 
Acts, 


^ safe, this only 


Atterbury. 
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^ lie kept his hold. 

Nor lost ’till beauty was decay’d and old, 

And Jove was by possession pall’d and cold. Gran. 
3 . Something to be held ; suppoit. 

If a man be upon an hi^ place, without rails 
or good hold, he is ready to fall. Bacon. 

3. Tower of keeping. 

On your vigour now, 

Mv hold of this new kingdom tlldependi.Nikon. 

4, Catch ; power of afizing. 

The law hath yet another hold on you. Shakesp, 
b. Prison ; place of custody. 

They lay him in hold, because it was not do- 
oUred what was to be done with him. Hmiktr, 


next day. 

6. Custody. 

King Richard, he is in the mighty htdd 
Of Bpllingbroke. Shaketp. 

7. Power; influence operating on the 
mind. 

Bural recreations abroad, and books at home, 
are the innocent pleasures of a man who is early 
wise ; and give fortune no more hold of him than 
of necessity he must. Dryden 

Fear is that passion which hath the greatest 
power over us, and by which God and nis laws 
take the surest hold of us. Tillotson. 

Let it consist with an unbeliever’s int»*rfc8t and 
safety to wiong you, and then it will be impoHsi> 
ble you ran haoeHuy hold upon him, because there 
is nothing left to give him a check, or to put in 
the balance against his profit. Smfi. 

8. Hold of a ship. All that part which 

lies between the keelson and the lower 
deck. Harris, 

Now a sea into the hold w.m got. 

Wave upon wave aimther sea had wrought Dryd, 
11. A lurking place : as the hold of a wild 
beast or deer. 

10. A fortified place ; a fort ; a safe resi 
dence. 

It was his policy to leave no hold bcliind liim , 
but make all plain and wast#*. Spenser. 

These separated themselves unto David, into 
the hoLI to the wilderness, men of might Chron. 
He shall destroy the strong holds. Jeremiah 

Ho'ldkr. n, s, [from hold,] 

, One that holds or gripes any thing in 
his hand. 

The makers and holders of plows are w'cdded to 
their own parlirular way. Mortimer. 

Q, A tenant; one tliat holds land under 
another. 

In times past holdings were so filentifiil, and 
holders so scarce, as well whs the landlord, who 
could not get one to be his tenant. Caiew 

H o LD K R fo'rt 11. n,s, [ho/d and for/h ] 
An liaranguer; one who speaks in 
publick. 

U hence some tub holder^orth have made 
111 powd'iiiiii tubs (he rit best trade Hudihras. 

fie was confirmed iii this opinion upon seeing 
tiu hnldeijorth. Adduxm 

Ho ldfast. «. s. [hold and fast,] Any 
thing which takc.s hold; a catch ; a hook. 

1’he several teeth arc furnished with hotiUasts 
suitable to the stress that they are put to. Hay. 

Ho'lding. n, s, [from hold,] 

]. Tenure; farm. 

Holdings were so pit ntifiil, and holders so scarce 
as well was the landlord who could not get a 
tenant Cu 

2. It sometimes signifies the burthen or 

chorus of a song. Hanmer, 

The holding every man shall heal as loud 
As his strong sides can valley. Shakesp. 

Hole. n,s. [hoi, Dut. hole, Sax.] 

1 A cavity narrow and long, either per- 
pendicular or horizontal. 

The earth had ii<»ta/m/e 1 1 hi<le tliis deed.Shak. 

A loadstone is so disposed, that it shall draw' 
unto it, on a rtcliiied plane, a bullet of steel, 
whicii, as it ascends near to the loadstone, may fail 
down through some hole, and so return to the 
place whence it began to movc.WUkins'sDetdalus 
There are the tops of the mountains, and uiirh r 
their roots in holes and caverns the air is often cle. 
(ained. Burnet 

2. A perforation ; a small intersticial va- 
cuity. 

Look uf'on linen that has small holes in it : those 
holes appear black, nien arc often deceived in 
taking holes for spots of ink ; and painters, to re- 
present hda moke use of black. Boyle, 
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3. A cava; a hollow place* 

Upon hli bloody finger ho doth 
A precious ring, that lij^tens all the 

4. A tell of an aninw. 

A tortoise spends all his days in a hof^ with a 

house upon his head. J/msMmgs, 

I have frighted ants with my fingers, and pur- 
sued them as far as another hole, stopping all paa- 
sages to their own nest, and it ^as natural for 
them to fly into the next hole, Additm, 

5. A mean habitation. Hoh is geneially 
used, unless in speaking of manual 
works, with some clegree of dislike. 

When Alexander first beheld the face 
Of the great cynick, thus he did lament : * 

How much more happy thou, that art cotitani 
To livi^ within this little hole, than I 
Who irflter empire, that vain qmirry, fly Dryden, 

0. Some subterfuge or shiflt. Ainsworth, 
7. Arm-hole. The cavity under the 

shoulder. 

Tickling is most in the soles, and under the 
armdioles and sides. Bacon, 

Ho'lidam. n. s, [holp dame,] Blessed 
lady. Hanmer. 

By my holidum, licrc comes Catharine. Shakesp, 

Ho'lily. adv, [from holt/,] 

1. Piously; with sanctity. 

Thou would'st he great, 

Art not without amhitioii ^ but without 
The illness should attend it : what thou would'st 
highly, 

That would Ht thou holily. Shakesf , 

2. Inviolably ; without breach. 

Fiiendvliip, a rare thing in princes, more raro 

between joinces, tliat so holdy was observed to 
the last of those two excellent men. iSidnay. 

Ho'liness. h, a. [from holt/,] 

1. Sanctity ; piety ; religious goodness. 

Ill it doth beseem ^owt hi Imeu 
To Mcparatc the iiusband and the wife. Shakesp, 
Religion is rein by discords, and the holiness of 
the professors is decayed, and full of scandal. Rac. 

Then in full age, and hoary holiness, 

Retire, great teacher, to th> promis’d liliss. Prior. 

\ve see (liety and holiness ridiculed as tnoroia 
singularities. Rogers. 

2. I’he state of being hallowed ; dedica- 
tion to religion. 

3. Tlie title of the pope. 

1 hen appeal unto the pope. 

To bring ni\ whole rau^^e 'fore his holiness. Shah. 

His holiness 1ms li»ld some English gentlemen, 
tiial those of our nation (.huuld have the privileges. 

Addison on Italy. 

Ho'lla. inferj, [hola, Fr.] A word used 
in calling to any one at a distance. 

List, list ' I hear 

Some far ofl holla break the silent air. Milton, 
To Ho'i.la. V, n, [from the interjection. 
This word i.s now vitiously written hollo 
by tlie best aulhorb ; sometimes halloo,] 
To cry out loudly. 

Rut 1 will find him when he lies asleep, 

And in his ear I'll holla Mortimer ! 

What halloing and what stir is this to-day ? 

Shakesp, 

Ho'lland. n, 8. Fine linen made in 
Holland. 

Some for tlic pride of Turkish courts design’d 
For folded turbants finest Holland bear. Dryden, 

Ho'llow. [from hole.] 

]. Excavated ; having a void spacewithin ; 
not solid. 

It is fortune’s use 

To let the wretclied man outlive his wealth, 

To view with hollow eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty, Shakdtp. Merchant rf Venice, 
Some search for hoUowtteee, and fell the woods. 

Dryd<fi. 
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He frets, he fumes, he stares^ be stamps the 
^und : 

llie hMmo towers with clamours ring around, Dri/d. 

§• Noisy ; like sound reverberated fhmi a 
cavi^. 

The loutheru wind. 

Now by bis hollow whistling in the leaves, 

Foretols a tempest. 

Thence issu’d such a blast and hollow roar, 

As threatea’d from the hinge to heave the door. 

Dtyden. 

3, Not faithful ; not sound ; not what one 
appears. 

Who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Directly seasons him his enemy, Shawsp, Hamlet, 
Hollow church papists are like the roots of net> 
ties, which themselves sting not ; but bear all the 
stinging leaves. . Bacon 

He seem’d 

For dianity compos’d, and high exploit ; 
Butalfwa's false and hollow. Milton. 

Ho'LLr)WHKARTEi). adj\ [hollow and 
heart, "] Dishone«^t ; insincere ; of practice 
or sentiment tliflerin;^ from profession. 

t\iiat could be expected from him, but knotty 
and crooked hollouheaitcd denijngs. Hoivcl 

The hollowheartcd, disalFected, j 

And ( lose malignant^ are detected. Hiidihras . ' 

Ho'llow. W..y. 

] . Cavity ; concavity. 

I’ve heaid myself ])ioci<\inrd, 

And by the liappy hollow of a tree 

Escap'd the bunt. Shaketp. Kinp; Lear. 

1 suiipuse there is some vault or hollow, or isle, 
behintl the wall, and some passage to it. Bacon. 

Against the horse’s side bis spear 
He throws, which treiiihh's with enclosed fear ; 
Whilst from the hollou s of his womb proceed 
Groans, nothin own ^ Denham. 

Himsell, as in ihe hollow his hand, 

Holding, obedient to his high command, 

The detp abyss. Prhvr. 

2. Cavern ; den; hole. 

Who art thou, that lately did’st descend 
Into this gaping hollow of tlie oaith ^ l^hakcsp, 
Kotesl .grew 

Upon the barren hollou it, high oVrshadmg 
The haunts of sa\ucc beasts. Prior. 

S, Pit. 

A fine genius for gardening thought of forming 
such an unsightly hoUou into so uncommon and 
agrcealilc a scene Addition. 

4. Any oponingr or vacuity. 

He tombed tin. hollou of his thigh. Gen. xxii. 2). 

5 Passagre ; canal. 

The little springs and nils arc conveyed through 
little cliannels into tlic main hollow of the aque- 
duct Addison on Italy. 

To IIo'llow. v.a, [from the noun,] To 

make hollow ; to excavate. 

Trtes, rudely hoUoird, did the waves sustain. 
Ere ships in trnnnph plow’d the wat’ry plain. Hri/d. 

Multitudes wcie employed in the sinking of 
wells, and the hollowing of* fie< s. Spectator, 

To Hollow, v n. [This is written by 
neglect of etymology for holla. See 
Holla.] To shout; to hoot. 

This unseen judge will wait, and in your ear 
Will /io//f)ie rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden, 
1 pass for a disaftected person and a murderer, 
bepuse 1 do not hoot and hollow, and make a 
noise, Addison . 

He with his hounds comes hollowing from the 
stable, 

Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. 

Pope. 

HoTlowly. adv, [from hollow,] 

J. With cavities. 

2. Unfaithfully ; insincerely ; dishonestly . 

O earth, ocar witness, 

And crown what 1 profess with kind event, 

If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert, 

What best is boailcd me, to mischief! Shaketp. 

Vou I. 
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Vou iball arraid^n your conacience. 

And try your penitence, if it be found. 

Or hollowly put on. 

Ho'llowness. It. $, [fr(Hn hollow.] 

1 . Cavity ; state of being hollow. 

If vou throw a stone or a dart, they cive no 
sound ; no more do bullets, except they happen 
to be a little hollowed in the casting, which nol- 
lowness pemieth the air. Bacon. 

1 have seen earth taken up by a strong wind, 
so that there remained great empty hollowness in 

the place. Hakewill. 

An heap of sand or fine powder will suffer no 
hollowness within them, though they be dry sub- 
stances. Burnet, 

2. Deceit ; insincerity ; treachery. 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 
Nor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 
Keverbs no hollowness. Shaketp. King IjCot. 

People, young and raw, and soft natureo, think 
it an easy thing to gain love, and reckon their ov\ n 
frieiuiship a sure price of any man’s but when 
experience shall liave shewn them the hardness of 
must hearts, the hollowness of others, and the 
baseness and ingratitude of almost all, they will 
then find that a niend is the gift of God, and that 
he only who made hearts can unite them. South. 

IIo'llowroot. n.8. [hollow and root,] 
A plant. Ainsworth, 

Ho'lly. n. s. [)5ole^, Sax.] A plant, 

The leaves are set about the edges with long, 
sharp, stiff prickles: the berries are small, round, 
and generally of a red colour, containing tour 
triaiiguUr striated seeds in each. Of this tree 
there are several species ; some variegated in the 
leaves, some withy’elluw berries, and some with 
white. Miller. 

Fairest blossoms drop with every blast ; 

But the brown beauty will like hollies last. Gay. 

Some to the holly hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some ; 

Some to the rude protection of tlie thoni. Thomson. 

Hollyhock. n,s, [J)olij)ec, Sax. com- 
monly called holt/oak,] Rosemallow. It 
is in every respect larger than the com 
mon mallow. Miller, 

Ilolijocks far exceed poppies fur their durahle- 
ntss, and are very oinaiiieiital. Mortimer. 

IIo'llyrose. I 

IIo'llytree, ^ Hants. Ainsworth. 

Holme, n. s. 

1. Holme or howme, whether jointly or 

singly, comes from the Saxon J)olrae a 
river island ; or if the place be not such, 
the same word signifies also a hill, or 
mountain. Gibson's Camden. 

2. The ilex ; the evergieen oak. 

Glider what tree did’st thou take them compa- 
nying together ? who answered, under a holm tree. 

Sus. 58. 

The carver holme, the maple seldom inward 
sound. Spenser. 

Ho'locaust. n.s, and *«»«.] A 
burnt sacrifice ; a sacrifice of which the 
whole was consumed by fire, and no 
thing retained by the offerer, 

Isaac carried the w ood fur the sacrifice, which 
being an holocaust, or bunit-ofi'ering, to be con- 
sumed unto ashes, we cannot well conceive a bur- 
then for a hoy. Brown, 

Let the eve behold no evil tiling, and it is made 
a sacrifice ;*let the tongue speak no filthy word, 
and it becomes an oblation ; let the hand do no 
unlawful action, and you render it a holocamt.Ray. 

Eunieiics cut a piece from every part of tlie 
victim, and by this he made it an holocaust, or an 
entire sacrifice. Broome. 

I'HoTograpu. «. «. [oX^y^^oi.] This 
word is used in the Scottish law to de- 
note a deed written altogether by the 
granter’s own hand. 
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Holp. The old preterite and participle 
passive of help. 

Hia grakt love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To’aJlome before us. ^ Shak. 

Hq'lpen. The old participle passive of 
help. 

In a long trunk the sound is holpen, though both 
the mouth and (he ear be a handful from the trunk; 
and somewhat more holpen when the hearer is near, 
than when the sjieaker. Bacni. 

HoTster. n. s. [jjeolftejt. Sax. a hiding- 
place.] A case for a horseman's pistol 

Ill's rusty holsters nut what meat 
Into his hose he cou d not get. Butler. 

Holt, whether at the beginning or end- 
ing of the name of any place, signifies 
that it is or hath been woody, from the 
Saxon holt a wood ; or sometimes pos- 
sibly from the Saxon Jjoh hollow, 

especially when the name ends in tun or ^ 
dun, Gibson. 

HO'LY, adj, [halij. Sax. Arj//igA,Dut.from 
hal healthy, or in a state of salvation^] 

1. Ciood ; pious; religious. 

See VI here liis grace stands ’tween two clergymen! 
And see a book of prayer in his hand I 
True unianients to know a holy man. Shaketp, 
With joy he will embrace you ; for he’s honour- 
able, 

And, doubling that, most holy. Shak. Cymbeline. 

2. Hallowed ; consecrated to divine use. 

State, holy or uiihullow’d, what of that ?Shahitp, 
Bare washis hoary head ; one holy hand 
Held forth liis laurel crown, and one his tcepSni. 

Dryden. 

3. Pure; immaculate. 

Common sen^e could tell them that tlie good 
GJB could not be jileascd with any thing cruel ; 
nor the most holy God with any thing filthy and 
unclean. SoufA. 

4. Sacred. 

An evil soul producing holy witness, 

1$ like a vilhim with a smiling check. Shtlesp. 
He has deserv’d it, were it carbuncied 
Like holy IMimbus’ car. Shakesp. Ant. am/i (Mwp, 

Holy-ghost, n, s. [halij and Sax.] 
The tliird person of the adorable Trinity. 

If strength of persuasion be the light which 
must guide us, 1 ask, how shrill anx one distinguish 
the inspirations of the lIoly~ghoU<* L^cke. 

Holy -THURSDAY, n.s. The day on 
which the ascension of our Saviour is 
commemorated, ten days before Whit- 
suntide. 

IIo'ly-week. n. s. The week before 
Easter, in which the passion of our Re- 
deemer is commemorated. 

Ho'lyday. n, s, [holp and dap,] 

1. The day of some ecclesiastic^ fbstival. 

2. Anniversary feast. 

This victory was to welcome unto the Fersitni^ 
tliat in memorial thereof they kept tlmt day at one 
of their solemn holy-fdwp for many Veeri after. 

y AnoUei'f Historp 

Rome’s holidays yum tell, as If a guest 
Wnh the old Romans you were wont to feast. 

Waller, 

8. A day of gaiety and joy. 

W^liat, have I ’scap’d love-letters in the holiday 
time of my beauty, and am I now a subject for 
them I Shaketp, 

4. A time that comes seldom. 

Courage is but a Iwlyday kind of virtue, to be 
seldom exercised. Drydeu. 

HOTilAGE n, s, [hommage, Fr. homa^ 
gium, low Lat.] 

I, Service paid and fealty professed t > a 
sovereign or superior lord. 
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Call mjr sovmi^ fonn, 

And do )iim ha^e at obeoient subjects. Shohetp, 

I he chiefs, in a solemn manner, did their 
mofsl, and made their oaths of fidelity to the earl, 
marshal. Daviei, 

2. Obeisance ; mpect paid by external 
action. 

Tiie gods great motlicr, wliea her lieav’nly race 
Do homage to her. Denham. 

A tuft of daisies on a fiowVy lay 
They aaw, and thitherward they bent their way ; 
To this bath knights and dames their homage made. 
And due obeisance to the daisy paid. Dryden. 

Go, with hmnage yon proud victors meet ! 
Go, lie Tike dog beneath your masters' feet, Diwd. 
To Ho'mage. V a. [from the noun.] To 
reverence by external action ; to pay ho- 
nour to ; to profess fealty. 

Ho'magbr, n.s. [hommager, Fr. from 
homage,] One who bolds by homage 
of some superiour lord. 

Thou blushest, Antony; and that blood of thine 
Is CjCsar’s homager, Shakesp. 

fiis subjects, tray tors, are received by the duke 
of Bretagne, his homagei'. Bacon s'hen. VI 1. 

HOME, n, s, Sax.] 

1. His own house ; the private dwelling. 

Tm now from kome, and out of that provision 
Which shall be needful for your entertainment. 

Shakesp. 

Soroething like home that is not home is to be de- i 
sired ; it is found in the house of a friend. Temple. 

Home is the sacred refuge of our life. 

Secur’d from all approaches but a wife. Dryden. 

When Hector went to see 
His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 

Ife found her not at home; for she was gone.Dryd. 
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Those who have homeSf when home they do repair, 
To uUmU lodging call their w and’riiig friends. iiri/d, 

S, His nwn country. 

How can tyrants safely govern home, 

Unless abroad they purchase great alliance ^ Shak. 

Their determination is to return to their homes, 
and to trouble you no more. Shakesp. 

With honour to his home let I'heseus ride, 

With love to friend. Dryden, 

At home the hateful names of parties cease, 

And factious souls are w'cary’d int<» peace. Di^en. 

They who pass through a foreign country, to- 
wards their native home, do not usually give up 
themselves to the pleasures of the place. Atterbury, 
S, Tins place of constant resitlence. 

Flnnuria, by plenty made the home of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles restor'd. 

Prior. 

4. Hotne, united to a substantive, signifies 
domestick, or of the same country. 

Let the exportation of home commodities be more 
in value than the importation of foreign. Bacon. 

Home. adv. [from the noun.] 

) . To one's own habitation. 

One of Adam's children in the mountains lights 
on a glittering substance ; home he carries it to 
Adam, who hnds it to be hard, to iiave a bright 
yellow colour, and exceeding great weight. Locke. 

country. 

to one's own braast or affiiirs. 

He that eiicourmget Muon lays the foundation 
a doctrine, that wiM MU home to him self. 

L'Kst range 

Thfrit a eonaideratbn tUat «oonics home to <>ur 
interest. Addison. 

These considerations, proposed in genera) terms, 
you wUJ, by particular application, bring home tu 
your own concern. l^aAir. 

4 . To the point designed ; to the utmost ; 
closely; fully. 

Crafty enough either to hide his (auHi» or never 
to shew them, out when they might pay home. 

Sidney. 

With his prepared sword he charges hiM 
Mjr unprovided body. Shakesp, ifkiig Imt. 

A loyal sir 

To him thou foliow’st : I will pay th 
Home both in word and deed. Shai 




Accuse him home and horn, Shakesp, 

JHeii of age object too much, adventure too 
little, and sddom drive business home to the full 
period { but content Uiemselvet whh a mediocrity 
of success. Bacon. 

Thatcomoth up home to the business, and taketh 
off tlie o^eefion clearly. Sandeison. 

Break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon 

him. Addison. 

He makes choice of tome piece of morallly ; 
and, in order to press this home, he makes less use 
ofreasoninff, Broome. 

1 can on^ refer the reader to the authors them- 
selves, who speak very home to the point. Atterhury. 

. United to a substantive, it implies force 
and efficacy. 

Poison may lie false ; 

'i'he home thrust of a friendly sword is sure. Dryd. 

I am sorry tu give him such home thrusts ; fur he 
Jays himself so open, and uses so little art to avoid 
them, that I must either do nothing, or expose 
his weakness. SHllingfieet. 

Homebo'iin. adj, owe and horn,] 

1. Native; natural. 

Though to be thus elemented, arm 
These creatures fVom homebom intrinsick harm. 

Donne. 

2. Domestick ; not foreign. 

Num'rous bands 

W'ith homebom lyes, or tales from foreign lands. 

Pope. 

Ho'mebred. adJ, [home and bred,] 

1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, 

to draw him early into his church, before other 
competitors, home^ed lusts, or vicious customs of 
the woild, should be able to pretend to him. 

Hammond 

2. Not polished by travel; plain; rude; 
artless ; uncultivated. 

Only to me two homebred youths heloug, Dryden. 

3. Domestick ; not foreign. 

But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell 

And homebred evil, ye desire to hear, 

I can you tydings tell. Fairy Queen. 

This'once happy hand, 

By homebred fury rent, long groan’d. Phillips. 

Ho'mefelt. adj, [home and felt,] In- 
ward ; private. 

Yet they in pleasing slumber lull’d tlic sense, 
And in sweet madness rohb’d it of itself ; 

But Huclj a sacred and hmneJeU dcliglit. 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 

I never heard till now. Milton. 

Happy next him who to these shades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and w liom the muse inspires, 
Whom humbler joys of homefelt quiet please, 
Successive study, exercise, and ease. Pope. 

Ho'mblily. adv, [from homely,] Rudely ; 
inelegantly. 

Ho'meliness. «.a. [from homely,] Plain- 
ness ; rudeness ; coarseness. 
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Homs-ksepliig yoalh have vfmhmAy wits. 
Oor Stomachs will make what's komely 
^ It is for homly features to keep home $ 


Homer has opened a great field of raillery to 
men of more delicacy than greatness of genius, by 
the humeliness of some of liis sentiments. Addmm. 

Ho'MEtY. a^, [from home,] Plain; 
horae.5pun ; not elegant ; not beautiful ; 
not line; coarse; rude. It is used both 
of persons and things. 

Each place handsome without curiosity, and 
kmaely without loathsomeness. ^ Sidney. 

Willtin this wood, out of a rock did rise 
A spring of wafer, mildly tumbling down ; 

Whereto approached not in any wise 
The homely sliepherd, nor the ruder clowri.(S|pewjc?',1 

Like ricn hangiugs in an homely house, 

So was bis will in his old feeble body. Shakesp. 

Be plain, good son, and hoautly in thy drift : 
Riddling confession finds but riddling surift. 

Shakesp, 


They had their iiame thence. StStOn, 

It is observed by some, that there is tioiie to 
homely but loves a lookiiig-elass. Snetk. 

Their homely fare dispatch'd, the hungry band 
Invade tlieir trenchers next. Drydm, 

Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chioe in the homeliest strains. Sw^, 

Homely persons, the more they endeavour to 
adorn themselves, the more they expose the de- 
fects they want to hide. Clarendon, 

Ho'mely. adv. Plainly ; coarsely; rudely* 

Thus, like the god his father, homely drest^ 

He sttidas into the hull a horrid guest. Dryden. 

Ho'melyn. II. s, A kind of fish. 

Ainsworth, 
Homem A DE. adj, [home and made,] Made 
at home ; not manufactured in foreign 
parts. 

A tax laid on your native product, and home- 
made commodities, makes them yield less to the 
first seller. Liocke. 

Ho'mer. 71, s, a Hebrew measure of 
about three pints. 

An homer of barley seed shall be valued at fifty 
shekels of silver. Lev xxvii. lo, 

Ho'mespun. adj, [home and spun.] 

1 . Spun or wrought at home ; not made 
by regular manufacturers. 

instead of hoincsjmn coifs were seen 
Good pinners, edg'd with colbertecn, Su^t. 

2. Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a suit of English broarbcloth, 
very plain, but rich. ever,> thing he wore was 
substantial, honest, homcijmn ware. Addison. 

3. Plain ; coarse ; rude ; homely ; inele- 
gant. 

They sometimes put on, when Diey go ashore, 
long Sleeveless coats of homespun cotton, 

Sandys's Ti. 

We say, in our homespun English proverb, He 
killed two birds with one stone. Ihryden. 

Our homespun authors must forsake tlie fiefa, 
And Shakespeare to the soft Scarlatti ^ield Addis. 

Homespu'n. n,s, A coarse, inelegant, 
rude, untaught, rustick man. Not in 
use. 

What hempen homespuns have we swaggering 
here, 

So near the cradle of the fairy queen Shakesp. 

Ho'mestall. \n.8, [faiw and prehe, 
Ho'mestead. j Sax.] The place of 
the house. 

Both house and homestead into seas are home. 
And rocks arc from their own foundations torn. 

Dryden. 

Homeward. ) adj, [fam and peap%, 
Ho'mew ards. J Sax ] Towards home ; 
towards the native place ; towards the 
place of residence. 

Then Urania homeward did arise, 

Leaving in poii. their well-fed hungry cyes.Sidssey. 
J\ly afiairs 

Do even drag me homeward. Shakesp. 

Since such love’s natural station is, may still 
My love descend, and jum ney down the nill. 

Not panting after growing beauties ; so 
1 shall ebb on with them who homeward go. Donne. 
Look homeward, angel now, and melt with 
ruth; 

And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless youlhJAiw. 

Like a Jong team of snowy swans on high. 

Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid iky. 
Which homeward from their wat’ry pastures borne. 
They sing, and Asia’s lakes their notes return. 

Dryden. 

What now remains. 

But Uiat once more we tempt the wat'ry plains, 

.uoa 
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Ho'micidb. n.$. [homicide, Fx^ hQmici- 
dhtm, Lat.] 

1, Murder ; tnanquelling. 

The a|>ostl«t oaniiuand to abslain from blood : 
construe this according to the law of nature, and 
it will seem, that homicide only is forbidden ; but 
construe it in reference to the law of the Jews, 
about which the question was, and it shall < usiiy 
appear to have a clean other sense, and a truer, 
when we expound it of eating, and not of shedding 
blood. Hooker. 

P^struction. In the following lines it 
is not proper. 

Wimt wonder is't that black detractlujoi Uirives! 
The homicide ot names is Ichs than lives. Vryden 

S, [/fomicir/e, Fr. homicida, Lat.] A mur- 
derer ; a nmnslayer. 

I’d untlertake the death of all the world, 

So might 1 live one hour in vour sweet bosom. 
—•If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 

’JheM* n nJv should rend tliat beauty from iii> 
checks. Hhaktsp. 

Hcctui comes, the homicide, to wield i 

His coiiq'rinj arms, with corps to strew the field. 

Dryden. 

Homici'dal. ««{/. [from homicide,'] Mur- 
derous ; bloody. 

The troop forth issuing from the dark recess. 
With homicidal rage, tiie king oppiess. Pope. 

Homiletic AL. adj, Social ; 

conversible. 

His life was holy, and when he had leisure for 
reliiementN, severe ; liis virtues active chietly, 
and homilUical , nut (hose lazy sullen ones of the 
cloyster. Alteilmry. 

IIo'mily. ». s. [homilie, Fr. optVw.] A 
discounse read to a congr(*gation. 

Uomilien were a tinid kind of reddings usual in 
former times ; a must a)mmendahle institution, as 
well then to supply the casual, as now the ?icceb< 
sary delect of • ei mons. Hooker. 

What tedious hmnily u( love have you weaned 
your parishioners withal, and never cried, Have 
patience, good jieople ! bhakesp. Ai> you like it. 

If W'e survey tUc homdlci the ancient eliurcli, 
wc shall discern that, upon festival days, the sub- 
ject of the homily WAS constantly the business of 
the day. Hammond' i> Fuwlamentals. 

HOMOGL'XE^l.. \fidj, [homogene, Fr. 

HOMO(i FNEOUS. f ofAoyin}?.] Having 
the same nature or principles ; suitable 
to each other. 

The means of reduction, by the fire, is but by 
congregation of homo^^cncal parts. Bacon, 

^ Ice is a similary body, and homogeneous concre- 
tion, whose material is projicrly water. 

Browns Pulg. Err. 

An liotnogeneoHS mass of one kind is easny dis- 
tinguishable fiom any other ; gold from iron, sul- 
phur from ullum, Biuiso of the rest. Woodward. 

The light, whose m\s are all alike refrangible, 

1 call simple, /mwogrn’eci/, and similar: and that 
whose rays are some more rcfiangible than others, 

1 call compound, heterogeneal, and dissimilar. 

Newton. 

Homogk'nealness. 1 n, s. [from homo-' 
Homogeneity. > geneous, or ho- 
Homoge'neousness. 3 mogeneai,] Par- 
ticipation of the same principles of na- 
ture ; similitude of kind. 

The mixtures accpiire a greater degree of fluidi- 
ty and slmilHrity, or homogeneity of parts. AHtuth. 

Upon this supposition of only different diame- 
ters, it is im[)ossible to account Tor the homogeneity 
or similarity of the secerned liquors. Cheync. 

Ho'mogen Y. n. s, [ofMyitiat.] Joint nature. 
Not used. 


By the driving back pf |b« principal iplriti, 
which preserve the consistence or tUe Dody, their 
government is dissolved, and every part relurneth 
to his nature or homogeny. Bacon, 

HoMtfLOGOUS. [hpmolifiguc, Fr. 

Having the same manner or 
proportions. 

Homo'nymous. adj. [homonyrnf, Fr. 
o/xwrofxC^.] Denominating different things; 
equivocal ; ambiguous. 

As words signifying the some thing arc called 
synonymous, so equivocal words, or tnuse which 
signify several things, are called homonymous, or 
ambiguous; and when persons use such ambigu- 
ous words, with a design to deceive, it is called 
equivocation. Watts. 

FIomo'nymy. n, s, [homoni/mie, Fr. 

ofjLovvfiiu,] Equivocation ; ambiguity. 
Homo'tonous. adj. [o^eror#-.] Equable; 
said of such distem|)er8 as keep a con- 
stant tenour of rise, state, and declen- 
sion. Qtihicj/. 

Hone, n, s. [This word M. Casaubon de- 
rives from ilxorn; Junius from hogsaen, 
Welsh ; Skinner, who is always rational, 
from paen, Sax. a stone ; haenan to j»tone.] 
A whetstone for a razor. 

A hone and a purer to pare away grass, Tusser. 

To Hone. v. n, [ponjiam Sax.] To pine ; 

to long for any thing. 

HO'NEST. adj, [honeste, Fr. honest us, 
Lat.] 

1. Upright ; true ; sincere. 

What art thou ^ 

—A very honest hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. Shakesji, 

An honest physician leaves his patient, when he 
can contribute no further to his health. Temple. 

The way to relieve ourselves from those so- 
phisms, is an honest and diligent enquiry into the 
real natuic and' causes of things. Watts. 

2, Chaste. 

W'lves may be merry, and yet honest loo. Shak. 
S, Just ; righteous ; giving to every man 
his due. 

'Fate will subscribe, but fix no certain day, 

He’s honest, and as wit comes in, will pay. " Tate. 

Ho'nestly. adv, [from honest,] 

1. Uprightly ; justly. 

It doth make me tremble. 

There should those spirits yet hroathe, that when 
they cannot 

Live honestly, w'ould rather perisli basely. B.Jonson. \ 
For some time past all proposals from private j 
persons to advance the publick service, however I 
honestly and innocently acsigned, have been called ! 
flying hi the king’s face. Swijt. 

With chastity ; modestly. 

Ho'nrsty. n. s, [honnetetc, Fr. honestas, 
Lat.] Justice ; truth ; virtue ; jpurity. 

Thou shall not have thy husband’s wtids. 
—Why, then mine honesty shall be roy dower. 

Shaketp. 

Goodness, as that which makes men'|ltefer their 
duty and their promise before their passions or 
their interest, and is propel ly the object of trust, 
in our language goes rather by the name of honesty] 
though what we call an honest man, the Kuniaiis 
called u good man ; and honesty, in their languaj^e, 
as well as in French, rather signifies a composition 
of those qualities which generally acquire honour 
and esteem. Temple. 

Ho'nied. adj, [from honey,] 

J . Covered with honey. 

The bee with honied thigli. 

That at her flow’ry work doth sing. Milton 

2. Sweet ; luscious. 

When be s]7eaks. 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ttill ; 


Aitq me mum wonoer lurKotn m qien't eaif* 
ttf al his sweet and honied sentences. Skahesp, 
I^qok iiow for no enchanting voice, nor fear 
Tho hgit pf honeyed words ; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. MUtmi, 


HO'NgY. n. s. [funij, Sax. honigf Out. 
honec, honag, Cierm.] 

1 , A tliick, viscous, fluid substance, of a 

whitish or yellowish colour, sweet to the 
taste, soluble in water ; and becoming vi- 
nous on fermentation, inflammable, li- 
quable by a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
smell. ^ Of honey, tlie first and fliiost kind 
is virgm honey, not very firm and of a 
fragrant smell : it is the first produce of 
the swarm, obtained by draining the 
combs without pressing. The secpqd is 
often almost solid, procured by pressure: 
and the worst is the common yellow ho- 
ney, extracted by heating the combs, and 
then pressing them. In the flowers of 
plants, by certain glands near the basis 
in the petals, is secreted a sweet juice, 
which the bee, by means of its proboscis 
or trunk, sucks up, and discharges again 
from the stomach through the mouth 
into the comb. The hpney deposited in 
the comb, is destined for the young off- 
spring : but in hard seasons the bees are 
reduced to the necessity of feeding on it 
themselves. Hiil, 

So work the honey bee*, 

Crratuic^ that h^ u ruling nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Ijkakesp. 

Touching hib education and iiist fuktcritig^ some 
aiTirm, tluU he was fed by honey bees. Paleigh'sIIist, 

In ancient time there was a kind ot honey, which, 
either of its own nature, or by art, would glow as 
hard as sugar, and was not so luscious asours.Hoc. 

VVhen the patient is rich, there’s no fear of phy - 
sicians about him, as thick as wasps to a honey pot. 

VEsirange. 

Honey is (he most elaborate production of tne 
vegetable kind, being a most exquisite vegetable 
sopi , resolvent of the bile, balsamick and pectoral* 
honey contains no inflammable spirit, before it hat 
felt the force of fermentation ; for by dUtillatior. 
it afFords nothing (hat wdll burn in the Aw.ArbHth. 

New wine, with hotiey temper’d milk we bring ^ 
Then living wraters from the crystal spring. Pojie, 

2, Sweetness ; lusciousness. 

The king hath found 
Matter against him, Uiat for ever mars 
The honey of his language. Btakeep. 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. IBsakesp. 

3, Sweet ; sweetness ; a name of tender- 
ness. [Mel ; corcuhtm.] 

Honey ! > ou shall be well desir’d in Cypras ; 
I’ve found great love amongst them. Oh, my •wc^tl 
I prattle out of fashion, and 1 dote. 

Why, honey bird, 1 bought htm^ purppaelhr 
thee. 

To Ho'nky. 
talk fondly. 

Kay, bqt to Uve 

In the rank yiweat of an Inoeatuous bed. 

Stew’d in corruption, honeyHng and making love 
Over the nasty sty. Sh4xketp. Hamlet, 

Ho'ney-BA«. j«. «. {honetf and 

The honey-hag is the stomach, which bees al- 
ways fill to satisfy, and to spare, vomitiiig up thr 
grantor part of Uie huimv to be kept against win- 
ter. 

Ho'idry-COMB. n, s. [honey and comb.] 
Tl[ie cells of wax in which the bee stores 
honey. 


the noan.] To 
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All t-e»c a milk-white honey*cowh surround. 
Which in the midst the coontrv banquet crown’d. 

Dtyden. 

Ho'nky-combed. [honej/ and comb,] 
Spoken of a piece of ordnance flawed 
with little cavities by bein^ ill cast, 

A mHriner having discharged his pun, which 
was honeu’caml^edt and loading it sudcicnly again, 
thh powder took lire. fftfcman. 

Ho'ney-dew, n,s, [honej/ and dew,] 
Sweet dew. 

There is a honey-dew which hangs upon their 
leaves, and im eds insects. Mortmer. 

How honeihdews einhalni the fragrant morn, 

And the fair oak with luscious sweets adorn. Oort/i. 

Ho'ney-flower. # 1 , s. [melanthus, Lat.] 
A plant. 

It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of 
a slirub. This plant produces large spikes of cho- 
colate-coloured dowers in May, in each of which 
is contained a large quantity of black sweet liquor, 
from whence it is supposed to derive its name. Mil. 

Honey-gnat, .n, s, [millio, Lat. honej/ 
md gnat.] An fniftet. Ainsw. 

Ho'ney-moon. n. s. [honej/ and moon.] 
The first month after marriage when 
there is nothing but tenderness and plea- 
sure. 

A man should keep his finery foi the latter sea- 
son of marriage, and not begin to dress till the 
honey-moon is over. Addison. 

Ho'nky -SUCKLE, n.s. [eapri/o/nm, Lat.] 
Woodbine. It hath a climbing stalk, 
which twists itself about whatsoever tree , 
stands near it : the flowers are tubulons 
and oblong, consisting of one leaf, which 
opens towards the top, and is divided 
into two lips ; the uppermost of which is 
subdivided into two, and the lowermost 
is cut into many segments : the tube of 
the flowers is bent, somewhat resembling 
a huntsman’s horn. They are produced 
in clusters, and are very sweet MUltr 
enumerates ten sjiecies, of which three 
grow w ild in our hedges. 

Bill ber sleul into tlic pleached bower, 

Wiiere honey-suckks, ripea'd by the sun. 

Forbid the suii to enter ; like to favourites. 

Made proud by princes, that advance the ride 
Against the jxuver that bred it. ohakesp. 

Watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With llauntinp hmeu-surkle. Milton. 

Then nulfoil l»eat and himey-sucklet pound : 

With these alluring savours strew tlic ground. Uryd. 

Ho'nevless. adj. [from honej/.] Being 
• witliout honey. 

liut fwr your words, they rob the Ilybla bees. 
And leave tlicin honeylcts. Shakesp, 

OHT. n. s. [cerintke, Lat.] A 

plant, 

Ho'norary. a^, [iimorarhix, Lat.] 

1 . Done in honour ; in honour. 

Tliere was probably some distinction made 

among the Romans between sneb honorary urches 
erected to emperors, and those that were raised 
to them on the account of a victory, which are 
pr^erly triumphal arches. Additon on Italy. 

This monument is only honorary^ for tlic ashes 
of tlie emperor lie elsewhere. Additon on Italy. 

2. Conferring honour without gain. 

The Romans abounded with little k&norwy re- 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 
gave only place and distinction to tbe person who 
received them. Additon, 

HO'NOUR. n. 8, [honour, Tr, honor, iMt] 


HON 

1 . Dignity ; high rank. 

2. Reputation ; fame. 

A man is an ill husband of his honour, that en- 
tereth into any action, the failing wherein nmv 
disgrace him more than the carrying of it through 
can honour him. Bacon. 

S. The title of a man of rank. Not now 
used. 

Return unto thy lord. 

Bid him not fear the separated councils : 

His honour and myself are at the one ; 

And at the other is my good friend Catesby. Shah. 

4- Subject of praise. 

Thou happy father, 

Think that the clearest gods, who make them /lo- 
7iours 

Of man’s impossibilities, have preserv’d thee.iS/iak. 

5. Nobleness of mind ; scorn of meanness ; 
magnanimity. 

Now shall 1 sec thy love; what motive may 
Be stronger with thee than the name of wife f 
—That which iipholdeth him, that thee upholds, 

1 iis honour Oh, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour. 

Shakesp. 

If by honour is meant any thing distinct from 
conscience, ’tis no more than a regard to tbe cen- 
sure and esteem of the world. Hogtrs. 

6. Reverence ; due veneration. To do Ao- 
nour is to treat with reverence. 

'I'hey take thee for their mother, 

And every day do honour to thy grave. Shakesp. 

llis grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds Ills state at door, 'roongst pursuivants. 
—Ha ! 'tis he, indeed I 

Is this the honour ihey do one another ? Shakesp. 

'Hiis is a duty in the fifth commandment, re- 
miired towards our prince and our parent, under 
the name of honour ; a respect, whicli, in the no- 
tion of it, implies a mixture of love and fear, and, 
in the object, equally supposes goodness and 
power. Rogers. 

7. Chastity. 

Be she hommr flaw’d, 

I have three daughters, the eldest is eleven ; 

If this prove true, they'll pay for it. Shakesp. 

Slie dwells so securely on the excellency of her 
honour, that the folly of niy soul dares not present 
itself : she is too bright to oc looked agonist.iS'^ak. 

B. Dignity of mien. 

']'wo of far nobler shape, erect and tall. 

Godlike erect ! with native honour clad. 

In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all. Milton. 

9. Glory ; boast. 

A late eminent person, the honour of his pro- 
fession for integrity and learning. Bumef's llieory. 

10. Publick mark of respect. 

He saw his friends, who whelm’d beneath the 
waves. 

Their fun’ral honours claim’d, and ask’d their quiet 
graves. Dryden. 

Sucli discourses, on such mournful occasions as 
these, were instituted not so much in honour of 
the dead, as for tlu* use of the living. Atterbury. 

Numl>ers engage ihrir lives and labours, some 
to heap, together u little dirt that shall bury them 
in the end ; others to gain an honour, tliat, at best, 
can be celebrated hut by an inconsiderable part of 
the wowiiiand isenvied and calumniated by more 
than ’tli^ruly given. Wake's Prep, for 'Death. 

1 1 . Privileges of rank or birth. 

Henry the seventh, truly pitying 
My father’s loss, like a most royal prince, 

Restor'd to me my honours ; and, from ruins, 

JMadc njy name once more noble. Shakesp. 

Honours were conferred upon Antonine by Ha- 
drian in bis infancy. Woltons Roman Hist. 

1 2. Civilities paid. 

Then fiere a slave, or if you will a lord, 

1 o do the honours, and to give the word. Pope, 

13. Ornament ; decoration. 

The fire then sluHik the honours of hh head. 

And from hit brows damps of oblivion Bhod,Dryd, 
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14. Honour, or on my honour, is a form of 
protestatiem used by tbe lords in judicial 
decisions. 

My hand to thee, my honour on my promise. 

Shaketp. 

To Ho'nour. V. a. [honorer, Fr. honoro, 
Lat.] 

1. To reverence; to regard with venera- 
tion. 

He was culled our father, and was continually 
honoured of all men, us the next person unto the 
kinp. Esih. xvi. 11. 

Ine poor man is honoured for his skill, and the 
rich man is honoured for his riches. JCccles, x, 

He that is honoured in poverty, how much more 
in ricilies ? Eccles. x, 31. 

How lov’d, how honour'd once, avails thee not. 

Pope. 

2. To dignify ; to raise to greatness. 

We nourish ’gainst our senate 
The cockle of rebellion, insolei.ee, sedition. 
Which we ourselves have plow’d for, sow’d and 
scatter’d, 

By mingling them with us, the honour d number. 

Shakesp. 

3. To glorify. 

I will harden riiaraoh’s heart, that he shall fol- 
low after them, and I will be honoured iipoii Pha- 
raoh, and upon ull liiii host, that the Kgvptians 
may know that I am the I-Kjrd. JCx, xiv, 

Ho'nourable. adj, [honorable, Fr.] 

J. Illustrious; noble. 

Who hath taken this counsel against Tyre, the 
crowning city, wi)Oi.e merchants arc princes, 
whose trdilicKers arc the honourabU; of the earth ? 

ha. xxiii. U. 

2. Great ; magnanimous ; generous. 

Sir, I’ll tell you. 

Since I am charg’d in honour, and by him 
That 1 think honourable. Shake^. 

3. Conferring lionour. 

Think’st thou it honourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs ? Shakesp. 

’I’ben warlike kings, who fur their country 
fouglit, 

And honourable wounds from bottle brought. Vryd 
Many of those persons, who put this honourtWle 
tusk on me, were mure able to perform it them- 
selves. Dryden. 

4. Accompanied with tokens of honour, 

Sith this wretched woman overcome, 

Of anguish, rattier than of crime hath been. 
Preserve lier cause to her eternal doom ; 

And in the mean, vouchsafe her honourable tomb. 

Spenser, 

5. Not to be disgraced. 

Here’s a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman :— let her descend, my 
chambers are honourable. Shakesp. 

0. Free from taint ; free from reproach. 

As be was honourable in all his acts, so in this 
that he took Joj»pe for an haven. 1 Mac. xiv. 6, 
Methinks 1 could not die any where so content- 
cd as in the king’s company, his cause being just 
and bis quarrel honourable. Shakesp, 

7* Honest ; without intention of deceit 

The carl sent again to know if they would enter- 
tain their pardon, in case he shoulri come in per- 
son, aiul assure it : they answered, they did con- 
ceive him to be so honourable, that from himself 
they would must thankfully embrace it. Haytoard, 
If that tliy bent of love "be honourable, 

Thy purpose marriage, send me word to-morrow. 

Shakesp. 

8. Equitable. 

Ho'nourableness. n, #. [from honour- 
able.] Eminence ; magnificence ; gene- 
rosity, 

Ho'nour ABLY. adv. [from honourabhJ] 

1. With tokens of honour. 
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The reverend abbot, 

With all hii convent, honourably reotiv'd him. 

Shaketp, 

% Magnanimously ; generously. 

After some six weeks, which the king did ho- 
nDurably interpose, to give spHco to his broUier’s 
intercession, he was arraigned of high treason, and 
condemned. Bacon. 

5. Reputably ; with exemption from re- 
proach. 

^Tis just, ye gods ! and what I well deserve : 
Wh^ aid 1 not more hotwurahty starve ! Dryden. 

Ho'nourkr. n,s. [from /lowour.] One 
that honours ; one that regards with ve- 
neration. 

I must not omit Mr. Gay, whose zeal in your 
coiicoru is worthy a fi iend and honourer. Poj)C. 

Hooj), in composition, is derived from 
the Sax. ))ad, in CJerm. heif, in Dut. held. 
It denotes quality ; character ; condition ; 
as, kni^hlhood: childhood ; fatherhood. 
Sometimes it ih written after the Dutch, 
as, maidenhead. Sometimes it is taken 
collectively : as, hrothi rhood, a confra- 1 
ternity : sisterhood, a company of sisters, j 
Hood. m. s. [))od. Sax. probably from 
hepod head.] 

1. liic upper covering of a woman's head. 

In vcivft, \%liitc as ^snow, the troop was gown’d: 
Their hood\ and sleeves the same. Dryden. 

2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it. 

He undejiook so to niufllc up liimself in his 
hood, that none hljould discern him. Wotton. 

The la( cilia came, fiom heintr a military hahit, 
to he a commun dicss i( had u hood, \N)iich could 
be separal( d {kjiu and joiiitd to it. Athulhnot 

3. A covering pul over the hawk\ eyes, 
when he is not to fly. 

4. All ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a graduate, to mark his degree. 

To Hood. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To d less in a hood. 

Thccohlt'i apn n’d, and the p iison gowiiM, 

The friar hiHultd, and the inonan li ciosvu’d. Pope. 

2 . To blind, as with a liood. 

While giacc is sayinL', I’ll hood mine e>es 
Thubwitli my hat, and sifili, and sa^>, Aiiivii.Sliak. 

3 . To cover. 

An hollow cr>stal pyramid ho takcii, 

In firmanicntal watcis dipt ahove ; 

Of it a hi«)*d esiinguislH 1 he makes, 

And Iimis the llames that lo their ipiarry strove, 

Dryden. 

Ho'odman iilbid. n.s. A play in which 
the person hooded is to catch another, 
and tell the name ; blindmau’s buff. 

What devil was't, 

That thus hatli co/en’d ;you at hoodman hlhul t 

Shakc^p. 

To Ho'od-wink. V. a, [hood and wink.] 

l.To blind with something bound over 
the eyes. 

They willinply hoodxvinkinff themselves from 
seeing his faults, he often abused the virtue of 
courage to dcfcMid his foul vice of injusticc.^'idnei/. 

Wc will bind and hooti wink him so, that he shall 
suppose he is carried into the leaguer of the ad' 
venarics. Shakesp. 

Then she who hath been hood-wink*d from her 
birth, 

Doth first hei self wdthin death’s mirroursee.Davicr. 

So have I seen, at Christmas sports, one lost. 
And, hood-wink'd, for a man embrace a post. 

Ben Jonson. 

Satan is fain to hood-^wink those that start. 

Decay of Piety. 

Prejudice so dexterously hood-winkt men h minds 
as to keep them in tlie dark, with a belief that they 
are more in the light. Locke. 
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Must I wed Rodogune ? 

Fantastick cruelty of hood~»hddd chance ! Rowe. 

On high, where no hoarse winds or clouds resort, 
The hood-wink'd goddess keeps her partial court. 

Garth. 

2. To cover ; to hide. 

Be patient ; for the prize. I’ll bring thee to. 
Shall hood-wink this mischance. Shaketp. 

3, To deceive ; to impose upon. 

She delighted in infamy, which often she had 
used to her liushand’s shame, filling all men’s ears, 
but his, with repionch ; while he, fmfd-irnik'd 
with kindness, least of oil men knew who struck 
him. Sidney. 

HOOF. n. s, [)Dop, Sax. hoef Dut.] The 
hard horny substance on the feq]t of gra- 
minivorous animals. 4 ^ 

With tlic hoofi or his horses shall lie tread down 
all thy .streets. Kzek. xxvi. It. 

The bull and ram know the use of their horns as 
well as the horse of his hooji. More. 

FIo'okkd. adj. [from hoof.] Furnished 
with hoofs. 

Among qimdiiipeds, the roe-deer is the swiftest; 
of all the hoofed, the liorse is the most beautiful ; 
of all the clawed, the lion is the strongest. Grew. 

IIo'oF-BouND. adj. [hoof and hound.] 

A hoise is said to he hoof-hound when lie has a 
pain in the foie-feet. occasioned by the dryness 
and contraction or nairowness of the horn of the 
(juarfeis, which slraiitns the quarters of the heels, 
and oftentimes makes the lior^e lame. A hoof-bound 
hoi sc has a narrow heel, the sides of which come 
too iicai one another. Insomuch that the flesh is 
kc|)l loo tight, and has not its natural extent. 

Fairiers Diet. 

HOOK. 71. s. [hoce, Sax. lioeck, Dut.] 

1 . \ny thing bent so as to catch hold : as, 
a .shepherd's hook and pot hooks. 

Thi^ falling mit, f<»r that they had not far enough 
utideriiiiiK d it, they assayed with great hooks and 
stroui; Kqios to have pullcnl it down. KnolUs. 

2. 'I'he curvjited wire on which the bait is 
hung for fi.shcs, and witli which tlie fish 
is [licrced. 

Like unto "olden hooht, 

'J'hat from the foolish lish their baits do hide..S/)e«s. 

]\1> hcndid hook shall pierce 
'J'hcir slimy piws. Shakfxp. 

'i liougli divine Plato thus of pleasures thought, 
Ihoy us with hooks and baits, like fishes, caught. 

Denham. 

3. A snare ; a trap. 

A sliop of all the qualities that man 
Lo\cs woman foi, besides that /aw/c of wiving, 
Faiincs', which sti ikes the eye. Shakfsp. 

4. An iron to stMze the meat in tlie caldron. 

About the r.dd'oii iiiaiiy co( ks accoil’d, 

\\ ith /ifWfs and Ia<lleN. as need did reoiiire ; 

'I'he whili' the viands in the vessel boil’d. F.Qiircn 

5. A sickle to reap corn. 

IVase aic commonly reaped with u hook at the 
end of a long stick. * Mortimer, 

0. Anyinstrimient to cut or lop with. 

Not that I’d lop the beauties from his Uviok, 

Like flashing Bentley with ids desperate hiwk. Pope. 
7. The part of the hinge fixed to the post: 
whence the proverb, off the hooks, for tn 
disot'der. 

My doublet looks, 

Like Jiiiii that weais it, quite off o’ the hooks. 

Cleaveland. 

She wasliorribb bold, meddling and expensive, 
easily put ofj ihe hooks, and monstrous hard to be 
pleased again L’Estrange. 

While Sheridan is off the hooks, 

And friend Del my at Ins books. Swift. 

S. Hook. [In husbandry.] A field sown 

tw'o yeacs running. Ainsworth. 

9. Hook or crook. One way or other ; by 
any expedient ; by any means direct or 
oblique. Ludicrous. 
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Which he by hook or crook had gather'd. 

And for his own inventions fatberM. HueKbfm 
He Would bring him by hook or crook into hit 
quarrel. Dryden. 

To Hook. v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To catch with a hook. 

The huge jack he hud cuiight was served up for 
the first dish : upon our sitting down to it, he gave 
us a lung account iiow he had hookHi it, played 
with it, Toiled it, and at length drew it out upon 
the bank. Addison. 

2. To intrap ; to insnare. 

3. To draw as with a hook. 

But she 

I can hook to me. Shakesp. Winter^s Tale, 

4f. To fasten as with an hook. 

5. To draw by force or artifice. 

There arc many branches of the natural law no 
way reducible to the two tables, unless hooked in 
by tedious consequences. Norris. 

Ho'oked, [from AooA:.] Bent; cur- 
vated. 

Gryps signifies eagle or vulture ; from whence the 
epi ( he tgri//) us, for an hooked or aquiline nosc.Broynu 
Now thou tlircatcn’st, with unjust decree. 

To seize the prize which 1 so dearly bought : 
Mean match to thine ; for still above the rest, 

Thy hook'd rapacious hands usurp the bestDrvdcn. 

Caterpillars have claws and feet : the claws are 
hooked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twig to twig, and hanging on the backsides of 
leaves. Grew. 

Ho'okednkss. 91. s. [from hooked.] State 
of being bent like a hook. 

Hookno'sed. adj. [/tooArand nose.] Hav- 
ing the aquiline nose rise in the middle. 

I may justly say with the hooknosed fellow of 
Borne there, Ciesar, I came, saw, and overcame. 

Shakesp. Men. IV. 

HOOP, n, s. [hoep, Dut.] 

1. Any thing circular by which something 
else is bound, particularly casks or bar- 
rels. 

Thou shall prove a shelter to thy friends, 

A hiKip of gold to bind thy brothers in, 

That the united vessel of tbeir blood 
Shall never leak. Shakesp. Hen, 1\\ 

If 1 knew 

What hoop would hold us staunch, from edge to 
edge 

O’ th' world, 1 would pursue it. Shalzetp. 

A quarrel, ho, already' what’s the matter ’ 
—About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring. Shakesp, • 
To view so lewd a town, and lo refrain, 

WImt hoops of iron could my spleen contain 'Dryd. 

And learned Athens to our art must stoop. 

Could she behold us tumbling througli a hoop.Pope. 

2. The whalebone with which women ex- 
tend their petticoats ; a^^arthingale. 

At coming in vou saw her floop : 

The entry brush’^d against her hoop. Swift. 

All that hoops are good for is to clean dirty shoes, 
and to keep fellows at a distance. Clarissa, 

3. Any thing circular. 

1 have seen at Rome an antique statue of Time, 
w ith a wheel or hoop of marble in his lliiid. Addis. 

To Hoop. V. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To bind or enclo8#^lth hoops. 

The three hoop'd pdi tlmll have ten horns, and 
1 will make it felony to drink small beer, %akesp. 

'The casks for bis majesty's shipping were hooped 
as a wine-cask, or hooped with iron. Raleigh. 

2. To encircle ; to clasp ; to surround. 

If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt hoop hU body more with thy embraces, 

X will devise a death. Shal^esp. If oitir s 7 ale. 

1 hoop the firmament, and make 
This my embrace the zt)dmck. Cleaveland. 

That shelly guard, which hoops in the eye, and 
hides the greater part of it, might occasion his 
mistake. 

To Hoop. v. n. [from wopgan or wopyan, 
or houpper, Fr. derived from the 
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Gotbick. Tbif is generallj writ- 
ten whoop, which is more proper if we 
deduce it from the Gotbick ; ainl hoop 
if we derive it from the French,] To 
shout ; to make an outcry by way of call 
or pursuit. 

To Hoop. ». o. 

1 . To drive with a shout. 

Dastard nobles 

SufTer'd me, bv tlie voice of slaves, to be 
I{oop*d out of Itume. Sliaketp. CorioUmm. 

2. To call by a shout. 

Ho'oper. n. s, [from hoop to inclose with 

hoops.] A cooper ; one that hoops tubs. 
Ho'oping-cough. n. a. [or whooping* 
cough, from hoop to shout.] A convul 
sive cough, so c^led from its noise ; the 
chincough. 

To Hoot, t;, n. \hwt, Welsh ; huer, Fr.] 

J . To shout in contempt 

A number of countryfolks happened to pass 
thereby, who hollowed and hootea after me. as at 
the arrauiest coward. Sidttei/. 

Matrons and girls shall hoot at thee no more. 

Vryden. 

2. To cry as an owl. 

Some keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our queint sports. Shukesp. 

To Hoot. v. a. To drive with noise and 
shouts. 

We lov'd him ; but, like beasts. 

Our coward nobles gave way to your clusters. 

Who did fcoot him out o’ th’ city. Shakesp. 

The owl of Rome, whom hoys and girls will hoot! 
That were I set up for that wooden god 
That keeps our Cardens, could not fright thccrows^ 
Or the least btr<(,from muting on niy head.ii.,fonJun. 

Partridge and Ids clan may hoot me fur a ciieat 
and impostor, if t foil In any particular of mo- 
ment. Swift. 

Hoot. u. s, [huee, Fr. from the verb.] Cla 
mour ; shout ; noise. 

lu assertion would be entertained with tbc hoot 
of the rabble. GlanviUe's Scepsis. 

To HOP. V, n. [))oppan. Sax. hoppen* 
Dut,] 

1. To jump ; to skip lijjhtly. 

1 would have thee gone, 

And yet no further than a wauton's bird. 

That lets it hop a little from her hand. 

And with a silk thread plucks it hack again. Shak. 

Go, hop me over ev<Ty keiiiiei home ; 

For you shall hap Mitliout ray custom, sir. Shakesp. 

Be kind and courteous to *thi.s eciuleniaii, 

Hbp in his v^alks, and gambol in nis cycs.Shakesp. 

The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 
H(mmg from fpray to spray were heard. JJryden. 
Your Ben and Fletcher, iii their first young 
flight, 

no Volp<»iie, nor no Arbaces write ; 

Bnf hm"d about, and short eacortions made 
Wtom Dooglt to bough, as if they were afraid. 

Drtfden. 

Why don’t wo vladleate oar»plves by trial or- 
dool, and hop over bested pbtigbshares blutdfold ? 

Collier. 

t m highly delighted to see the jay or the 
thfUfh hopping about my walks. Spectator^ 

2. To leap on one leg. 

Men with beads like dogs# and others with one 
huge foot alone, whereupon they did hop from 
place to place. Abbot. 

5. To walk lamely, or with one leg less 
nimble or strong than the other; to 

limp ; to halt. 

I'he limping smith observ'd the isddeii'd foast, 
And hopping here aiid these, biniself ajes^ 

But in his wofd. n0Mr. 

A. To move ; to play. 
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SoftlvM 

Her feeble pulse, to prove if any drop 
Of living blood yet in her veins did hep. F^Queen* 

Hop. «. ». [fl*om the verb.] 

1. A jump ; a light leap. 

2. A jump on one leg. 

When my wings are on, 1 can go above a hun- 
dred yards at a h^>, step, and jump. Addison, 

3. A place where meaner people dance. 

Ainsworth. 

HOP. fi, s. \hop, Dut. lupulus, Lat] A 
plant. 

It has a creeping root : the leaves are rough, 
angular,«and conjugated : the stalks climb and 
twist abmit whatever is near them; the flowers 
are male and female on different plants : the mule 
flower consists of a calyx divided into five parts, 
which surrounds the stamina, but has no petals to 
the flower : the female plants have their flowers 
collected into squtimose heads, which grt>w in 
bunches : from each leafy scale is produced nn 
horned ovary, which becomes a single ruundisii 
seed. Miller. 

If hop yard or orchard ye mind for to have. 

For hop (Miles and crotchets in lopping to suve.rus. 

'fhe planting of bop yards is profitable for tlie 
planters, and consequently for the kingdorn.Btfmt. 

Beer hath lualt first infused in the liquor, nvul is 
afterwards boiled with the hop. Bacon. 

Next to thistles are hop strings, cut after the 

flowers are gathered. JJerham. 

Have the poles without forks, otherwise it will 
be troublesome to part the hop vines and tlie poles 

hhyrtimer 

Wlien you water hops, on the top of eveiy hill 
put dissolved dung, which will enrich yoiir bo/i 
hills. ^ Mortmer, 

In Kent they plant their hop gardens with apple- 
trees and cherrv -trees between. Mortmur. 

I'he price of hoeing of hop ground is forty shil- 
lings an acre. Mortimer 

Hop poles, the largest sort, should be about 
twenty foot long, aiiu about nine inches in com- 
pass. Monimi 

To Hop. r. fl. [from the noun.] 

1, To impregnate with hops. 

Brew in October, and hop it for long keeping. 

Mortimer. 

To increase the milk, diminished by flesh meat, 
take mall-drink not much hojipvd. Arbuihiwt. 

HOPE. w. s. [)5opa. Sax. hope, Dut.] 

I , Expectation of some good ; an expecta- 
tion indulged with pleasure. 

Hope is that pleasure in the mind which every 
one finds in himself, upon the thought of a profit- 
able future enjoyment of a thing, which is a))t to 
delight him. Locke. 

'JTiere it hope of a tree, if cut down, that it will 
sprout again. Job xiv. 7. 

When in heav’n she shall his essence see. 

This is her sov'reigit good, and (lerfect bliss ; 

Her longing, wishings, hopes, all finish’d be ; 

Her joys are full, her motions rest in tiiis Davies, 
Sweet hope! kind cheat ! fair fallacy! by thee 
VVe are not where or what we he ; 

But what and where we would be ; thus art thou 
Our absent presence, and our future now. Crashaw. 
Faith is opposed to infidelity, and lufpe to de- 
spair. Tatflor. 

He sought them both, hut wish’d his hap might 
find 

F/ve separate : he wish’d, hut not with /mpe 
Of what so seldom chanc'd i when to his wish, 
Beyond his htme. Eve separate he spies. Milton. 
The 1 rojaii dames 

To Pallas’ fane in long procession go, 

In hopes to reconcile their hcay'iily foe. Drydcn. 

Why not ct#nif(»rt myself with the hofte of wimt 
may be, as torment myself with the fear oii’t. 

L' Estrange. 

To encourage our hppa, it gives us the highest 
assurance of must lasting happiness, in case of 
obedience. TiUotson. 

The deceased really lived like one that bad his 
hope in auotber life ; a life which he hath now 
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entered upon, having ezehanged hope for lightt 
forwi^^yment. Attmbury, 

* Young men look rather to the past age than 
the present, and therefore the future maji hk^ 
some fiiipes of them. 

2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 
future conduct of any person. 

It is good, being put to death by men, to look 
for hope from God, to be raised up again by him. 

i Mae. vil 14. 

Blessed is he who is not fallen from his hope in 
the Lord. Eccles* xiv. 2. 

3. That which gives hope ; that on which 
the hopes are fixed, as an agent by which 
something desired may be effected. 

I might see from far some forty truncheoneers 
draw to her succour, which were the hope of the 
Strand, wliere she was quarter’d. 5/iak. Hen. VIXl, 
A. The object of hope. 

Thy mother felt more than a mother’s pain, 

And vet brought forth less than a mothers hope*, 
To wit, an indigested deform’d lump. Shakap. 

She was his cure, his hope, and his delight, 

Most in his thought, and ever in his sight. Dryd, 

Hope. w. s. Any sloping plain between 
tlie ridges of mountains. Ainsworth, 
To Hope. r. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To live in expectation of some good. 

Hope for go<jd success, according to the eflicacy 
of tile causes and the instrument; and let the 
husbandman hope for a good harvest. Taylor. 

My muse, by storms Jung tost, 

Is thrown upon vonr hospitable coast ; 

And Jinils nii)ro hivour by her ill success, 

I'han she could hope for by her hap pi ness. D^cn. 

Who knows \%iiut adverse fortune may befall! 
Ann well your mind, Impe little, and fear all. Dryd. 

2. To place confidence in another. 

He sImII stmigthen your heart, all ye that^^epe 
in the Loid. Psalm xxxi. ^ 

To IIoPF.. r. a. To expect with desire. 

J’he Him shines hot ; and if we use delay, 
Cold-hiting Wiiii(‘r mars our hop'd for hay.A'/iokeip. 

So si.Mi'is till* rinaeiaii herdsman with his spear 
Full in tin gup, and the hunted bcar.Dryden. 

Ho'rKiT'b. af/J. [hope and /«//.] 

1. Full of (ju;.litics which produce hope; 
p’oiT.ising ; likely to obtain success; 
likely to come to maturity ; likely to 
gratify dc ire, or answer expectation. 

He w ill advinice thee : 

1 kii(A\ liis noble nalure, not to let 

I'hv hopef ul ser\ iee perisii. Shakesp. 

Von serve a great and gnicious master, and 
there is a most hoptjul young prince whom you 
must not desert. Bacon. 

What to the old can greater plea.sure b^ 

Thar, hopeful and iiiL^enious youth to see ? Denham. 

Tliey take up a book in their declining years, 
and grow very hop^al scholars by that time they 
are tnrei score, Addison. 

2 Full of hope ; full of expectation of suc- 
cess. This sense is now almost confined 
to Scotland, though it is analogical^ and 
found in good writers. 

Men of their own natural inclination hopeful 
and stnmgly conceited, whatsoever they took in 
hand. Hooker. 

1 wns hopeful the success of your first attempts 
would encourage you to make trial also of more 
nice and dilFicult experiments. 

Wlialr.vcr ills the friendless orphan bears, 
Bereav’d of })arcntsin his infant years. 

Still must tlie wrong’d Telermtchus sustain, 

If hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain, 

Hopefully, adv. [from hopeful.] 

1. In such manner as to raise hope; in a 
promising way. 

He left all hit female kindred either roatched 
with peers of the realm actually, or hop^fuB y 
earls’ sons and hciri. WoUon. 
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They wfTB iTtdy to renew the w, endtopro- 
lecute it hqa^Uu, to the redoction or fappretsion 
of the Irl»h. C&tndm. 

e« Wil^ hope ; without despair. This 
sense is rare, 

Froni year promittiig and generous endeavours 
we may Ikop^Hy expect a cuntiderable enlarge- 
ment of the history of nature. GtanvUle. 

Hopefulness. «,s. [from hopeful.] Pro- 
mise of good ; likelihood to succeed. 

Set down beforehand certain signatures of hope^ 
fiUnm. or characters, whereby may be timely de- 
scribed what the child will prove in probability. 

Wottan, I 

HoPeless. adj. [from hope.] 

1 . Without hope ; without pleasing expec- 1 
tation ; despairing. 

Are they indifferent, I)eing used as signs of im- j 
moderate and hopeless laiiientutiun for the dead ? 

Hooker. 

Alas ! 1 am a woman, friendless, hopeleut Shak. 
He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wish, atid best advantage, us asunder; 
Hopeless to circumvent us join’d, where each 
To other speedy aid might lend at need. Milton. 

The fall^l archangel, envious of oui state. 

And hopeless to prevail by open force. 

Seeks hid advantage. JJrydcns State of [nmKence. 

Hopeless of ransom, and rondcinn’d to lie 
In durance, doom’d a iing’ring death to die. Dryd. 

2. Giving no hope; promising nothing 
pleasing. 

The hopeless word of never to return, 

Breatiie 1 against thee upon ))«'iin of life. Shakesp. 

HoPer. n. 8. [from hope.] One that has 
pleasing expectations. 

I except all hopers, who lurli the scale, because 
the strong expectation of a good certain salary 
will outweigh tlie loss b> bad rents. Sirtjt. 

HoPingly. adt\ [from hoping.] With 
hope ; with expectation of good. 

One sign of despair is the pereniploiy contempt 
of the condition which is the ground of hope ; the 
going on not only in terrours and auia/cment of 
conscience, but »ils<) Ixddly, hopw^ly, and coiili 
dcntly ill wilful habits of sin. * Hammond. 

HoPper. w. h. [from hop.] He who 
hops or jumps on one leg. Ainsworth. 
HoPpers, n.s. [commonly called Scotch 
hoppers.] A kind of play in which the 
actor hops on one leg. 

IIopPER. n. 8, [so called because it is al- 
ways hopping, or in agitation, ft is 
called in French, for the same reason, 
tremie or tremue.] 

1, The box or oj>en frame of wood into 
which the corn is put to he ground. 

The salt of the lake As|ihallite> «>})0()teth into 
}ierfect cubes. Sometimes they arc j»_n r.imidal and 
plain, like the /mpoer of a mill. Grexo. 

Graminivorous birds have llie mechanism of a 
mill : their maw is the /lo^nier w liich holds and soft- 
etis the grain, lotting it drop by rlogrees into the 
stomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Just at the hofiper will I stand. 

In my whole life 1 never saw grist ground, 

And mark the clack how justly it will sound, 

Betterton 

2. A basket for carrying seed. Ainsworth, 
Ho'ral. adj. [from hora, Lat.] Relating 

to the hour. 

Howe’er#lBiic’d and plain, 

The watch would still a watcli remain ; 

Bat if tlie horal orbit ceases, 

The whole stands still, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 

HoPary. !££{;. [Aoraire, Fr, horarius, 
Lat.] 

I. Relating to an hour. 

I’ll draw a figure thut shall tell you 
What you {>erhapi forgot befell you, 
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B y way of horary mspeotian# 

Whidi KNne account our wort! erection. Hudibrm. 

In his answer to an horary question, as what 
hour of the night to set a fox- trap, be has discuss- 
ed, under the character of Reynard, the manner 
of surprising all sharpers. I'atUr. 

2. Continuing for an hour. 

When, from a basket of Summer-fruit, God by 
Amos foretold the destruction of his {people, thcre- 
lyr was declared the propinquity of their desola- 
tion, and that their tranquillity was of no loiif^cr 
duration than those J.orary or soon decaying fruits 
of Summer. Brown's Tulg. Err. 

Horde, w. s. A dan ; a migratory crew of 
people. It is applied only to the Tartars. 

Of lost mankind, in polish’d slavery sunk. 
Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful sweep, 
And gave the vanquish’d world another form. 

Ihomson. 

HO RIZON. «. «. [I^wk] The line that 
terminates the view. The horizon is dis- 
tinguished into sensible and real; the 
sensible horizon is the circular line which 
limits the view ; the real is that which 
would bound it, if it could take in the 
hemisphere. It is falsely pronounced by 
Shakespeare horizon. 

When the morniim sun shall raise his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 

Wc’ll forward towards Warwick and his mates. 

Shake^. 

She began to ca&t with herself from what coast 
this blazing star should first appear, and at what 
time it must be upon the horizon of Ireland. Bacon. 

Jn his East the glorious lamp was seen, 

Regent of day ; and all th* horizon round 
Invested with* bright rays. MUton. 

1 he morning lark, the messenger of day. 
Saluted in her song the morning gray ; 

And soon the sun arose with beams so bright, 

1 hat all til’ hoi'tson laugh’d to see tiic joy ous sight. 

Dryaen 

When the sta is worked up in a tempest, so that 
tUe horizon on tvery side is nothing but foaming 
billows and tloatiiig mountains, it is imfiossible to 
describe the agrce«iblc horrour that rises from such 
a prospect. Addison. 

IIoiuzo'ntal. adj. [horizontal, Fr. from 
horizo?i.] 

1. Near the horizon. 

As when the sun, new risen. 

Looks tliroiigli the horwmtal misty air. 

Shorn of his beaiiis , or from behind the moon, 

111 dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations. Milton 

2. Parallel to the horizon ; on a level. 

An obelisk erected, and golden fiuiires placed 
horiZimtal about it, was biouglit out of Egypt bj 
Augustus, Brown, 

The problem is reduced to this : What perpen- 
dicular height is necessary to pl.iee several ranks 
of rowers in a plane inclined to a horizontal line in 
u given angle ^ Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Horizo ntally, adv. [from horizontal.] 
In a direction parallel to the horizon. 

As it will not sink into the bottom, to will it 
neither float above, like liL'liter bodies ; but, being 
near in weight, lie superficially, or alnio..i horizon- 
tallo unto it. ^ Brown. 

The ambient ether is loo liquid and empty to 
impel them horizontally with celerity. Bentley. 

HORN. n.s. [haurn, Goth, fopn, Sax. 
liotm, Dut.] 

The hard bodies which grow on the 
heads of some graminivorous quadru- 
peds, and serve them for weapons. 

No beast that hath lan’iuhath upper tecth.Bacon. 
Zetus rises through tlie ground, 

Bending the bull’s loiigli neck with pain, 

That tosses back his hams iu vuin. AddisonA,] 

All that process is no more surprising than the 
erupttota of horns iu some brutes, or of teeth and 
beard in men at certain periods of age. BrntUy. 
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2. An instrument of windnoiualck of 
hem. 

The squire ’»n nigher to approach. 

And wind his horn under the castle-wall, 

That with the noise it shook as it would fall. 

Pairy Qtsofn. 

There s a post come from my master, witli his 
horn full of good news. ShidM, 

The goddess to her crooked hom 
Adds all her breath ; the rocks and woods around. 
And mountains, tiemble at tb’ infernal sound. * 
. Dryden. 

Fair Ascanius, and his youthful train. 

With hems and hounds a ounting match ordain. 

3. The extremity of the waxing or waining 
moon, as mentioned by poets. 

She bh'ss’d the bed, such fruitfulness convey’d, 
That ere ten moons had sharpen’d citlier Aom, 

To crow'ii their bliss, a lovely boy was born, Dmd, 
The muon 

Wears a wan circle round her blunted homs.Thoms. 
4. 1 he feelers of a snail Whence the 
proverb, To pull in the horns, to repretM 
one’s ardour. 

Love’s feeling is raora soft mid sensible, 

'Hian arc the tender horns of cockled snails. Shak, 
Aufidius, 

Hearing of our Marcius’s banishment. 

Thrust forth his horns again into the wofki. 

Which were inshell’d when Marcios stood for 
Rome, 

And durst nut once peep out. Shakesp. 

5. A drinking cup made of hociL 
G. Antler of a cuckold. 

If 1 have horns to make one mad, 

Let the proverb go with roe, I’ll be born mad. 


Merchants, veut’riug through the main. 

Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns fur gain. Hudifrros. 

7. Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 

] am glud he went not in himself: if he had, 
Idh ’ * 


he would have been hom mad. Shakesp. 

Horn-be'ak. In.s. A kind of fish. 
Hornfi'sh. j Ainsworth. 

Ho'rnbeam. n. s. [horn and beam, Dut. 
for tree, from tlie hardness of tlie tiniher.] 
It hath leaves like tlic elm or beech tree. The 
timber is very tough and inflexible, and of excel- 
lent use. Miller. 

Hornbook, sk s. [Fernand hook.] The 
first book of children, covered with horn 
to keep it unsoiled, 
fie teaches boys the hornbook. Shakesp. 

Nothing has been considered of this kind out of 
the ordinary road of liie hornbook and primer. Ijocke. 

To master John the English maid 
A hornbook gives of gingerbreml ; 

And that the child may learn the better, 

A« be can name, lie eats the letter. Prior. 

Ho'rned. adj. [from horn.] Furnished 
with horns. 

As when two rams, ttirr’d with ambitiouf pride, 
Fi<:hi for the rule of tlie rich fleeced flock, 

Their horned fronts so fierce on either ndiS 
Du meet, that, with the terronr of tlm shock, 
Astonislicd both stand senseless as 

tP. Gofcii. 

Thither all the ksyniyMbit resoits, 

TojCTaze the rauke^lMift, ' J^enham. 

11)011 king of ftmeafldpAs.’wiiose plenteous urn 
S uflices fatness 10 the froitfiil corn. Dryden. 

Ho'rner. ft. a. [from Aant.] One that 
works in hom, and sells honis. 

The skin of i bull’s forehead is the part of the 
hide maAe nee of by homers, whereupon tliey 
shave their hoiiis. Grew. 

Ho'RKET. n.s. [Jjypnerre, Sax. from its 
hcwBlu] A very large strong stinging 
makes its nest in hollow trees, 
oBenoe, in limes of sufiTring, is the best , 
Tts^dangerous to disturb a hornet's nest. Dryden. 
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jRbmeto do mifchief to trees by breeding In them. 

1 have often admired how hemett, that gather 
dry materialt for bulldinff their nests, have found 
a proper matter to glue their combs. Derham. 

Ho'rnfoot, II. #. [hom and/oof.] Hoofed 

Mad frantick men, that did not inly auake ! 
With homfoQt horses, and brass wheels, Jove’ 
storms to emulate. Hakewilt on Providence. 

Ho'rnowl. ft. 9. A kind of horned owl 

Ainsworth 

Ho'RNPIPE. w. s, [horn and pipe.] 
country dance, danced commonly to 
horn. 

A lusty tabrere, 

That to thee many a hornpipe play’d. 

Whereto they daiinceu each one witli his maid. 

Spenser, 

There many a hornpipe he tun'd to his Phyllis. 

italeigh 

Let all the quicksilver i’ the mine 
Run to the feet veins, and refine 
Your firkhum jerkhura to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 

To wonder at the hoi'npipes here 
Of Nottingham and Derbyshire. Ben Jonson. 

Florinda danced the Derbyshire hornpipe in the 
presence of several friends. latler. 

Ho'rnstonRi It. s. A kind of blue stone, 

Ainsworth 

Ho'rnwork. n. 8. A kind of angular 
fortidcation. 

Ho'rny. a([f. [from horn.] 

1. Made of hom. 

2. Resembling hom. 

He thought lie by the brook of Cherith stood. 

And saw the ravens with their homij beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton. 

The *>r pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the same superficies with the white of the 
eye, but riseth up above its convexity, and is ofj 
an hyperbolical figure. Bau on the Creation, 

Rough are her ears, and broad her hornp feet. 

Dryden. 

The pineal gland was encompassed with a’kind 
of HSrwi/ substance. ^ Addison. 

As the serum of the blood is resolvable by a 
small beat, n greater heat coagulates it so as to turn 
it homVf like parchmciit ; but when it is thorough- 
ly piitfified, it will no lunger concrete. Arhuthnat, 

3. Hard as horn ; callous. 

Tyrrheus, the foster father of the beast. 

Then clench’d a hatchet in his homy fist. Dryden. 

Horo'graphy. n.s. [horographie, Fr. 

i^et and ] An account of the hours. 
Ho rologe. >«. s. [A<?ro/<?^iif»i, Lat.] 
Ho'rology. j Any instrument that tells 
the hour : as a clock ; a watch ; an hour- 


He’ll watch the horologe a double set. 

If drink rock not his cradle. Shake^i. 

Before the days of Jerome there were horologies, 
tbit measured the Jiours not only by drops of 
water in glasses, called clepsydra, but also by 
•and in glasses, called clepfammla. Brotm. 

Horo'metry* n.$p horometrie, Tt. 
Bndf/strgisf.] Theart of measuring hours. 

It it uo easy wonder horonietry of anti- 
quity discovered not this aironoe. Brown. 

Ho'roscopr. n.s. [horoscope, French, 
w^crxaartb'.] The Configuration of the 
planets at the hour of birth. 

How unlikely is it, that the manv almost num- 
berless conjiinctions of stars, which occur in the 
progress of a man’s life, should not match and 
countervail that one horoscope or conjonctioir which 
is found at his birth. DtumSMnd, 

A proportion of the horoscope onto tba icvemh 
house, or opposite signs every seventh year, op- 
presseth living creatures. Bro. 

Him bom beneath a boding koroscepet 
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Hii4l^. the blear-ey*d Vulcan of a shop, 

Fiom Mars his forge sent to Minerva’s ‘school. 

Dryden, 

I'he Greek names this the horoscope ; 

This governs Ufis, and this marks out our parts, 
Our imroours, manners, qualities and arts. Creech 
They understood the planets and the'xodiack 
by instinct, and fell to drawing schemes of (heir 
own horoscopes in the same dust they sprung out 
of. Bentley. 

Ho'rrent. at^. [horrens, Lat. Horren- 
tia pilis a^ina.] Pointed outwards ; 
bristled with points : a word perhaps in- 
troduced by Milton. 

Him a globe 

Of fiery seraphim incircled round 
With bright imblazonry and horrent arms. Milton, 

HO'RRIBLE. adj. [horrible, Fr. Aom- 
bllis, Lat.] Dreadful ; terrible ; shock- 
ing ; hideous ; enormous. 

No colour affccteth (he eye much witli displea- 
sure : there be sights that ore horrible, because 
they excite the memory of things that are odious 
or fearful. ^ Bacon. 

A dungeon horrible on all sides round. 

As one great furnace flamed. Milton. 

O sight 

Of terronr, foul and ugly to behold. 

Horrid to think, bow horrible to feel ! Milton. 

Eternal happiness and eternal misery, meeting 
with a persuasion (imt the soul is immortal, are, 
of ail otJiers, the first the most drsiruble, and the 
latter the most honnble to human apprehension 

Stwlh. 

Ho'rribleness. n.s. [from hoi'rihle.] 
Dreadfulness ; Iiideousness ; tcrriblencss; 
fearfulness. 

Ho'rribly, adv. [from horrible.] 

. Dreadfully ; hideously. 

What iudeous noise was that ! 

Horribly loud. Milton. 

2. To a dreadful degree. 

The contagion of tlicse ill precedents, both in 
civility and virtue, horribly infects childrcn.7-(»r/ic. 

ilOlliUD. adj. [hortidus, Lat.] 

1. Hideous; dreadful; .shocking. 

Give colour to roy pale cheek with iby blood, 
lliat we llic horrider may seem to those 
Which chance to lind us." Shakesp. Cymb. 

Not in the legions 

Of hon'id hell can come a devil more damn'd, 

In evils to top Macbeth. bhakesp. 

Horror on them fell. 

And horrid sympathy. Milton. 

2. Shocking ; offensive ; unpleasing : in 
women's cant. 

Already I your tears survey. 

Already hear the horrid things they say. Pipe. 
Rough ; rugged. 

Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn. 

Few paths of liuninii feet or tracks of beasts were 
worn. Dryden. 

Ho'rridness. n.s. [from Aen-it/.] Hi- 
deousness ; enormity. 

A bloody designer suborns his instrument to 
take away such a man's life, and the confessor re- 
presents tlie horridness ot the fact, and brings him 
to rcficntance. Hammond. 

Ho'rrifick. adj. [horrijicus, Lat.] Caus- 
ing horrour. 

His jaws horrijick, arm'd with three-fold fate. 
Here dwells the* direful shark. Thomson. 

Ho'rrisonous. adj. [horrisonus, Lat.] 
Sounding dreadfully. Diet. 

Ho'rrolr. n.s. [horror, Lat. horreury 

J . Terrour mixed with detestation ; a pas- 
sion compounded of fear and hate^ both 
strong* 
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Over tbem sad horrom, with grim hue, 

Djd always soar, heating his iron wings : 

And after him owls and night ra vei.s new. 

The hateful messengers of heavy titingt. Foky 4k 
Doubtless all souls have a survitiiig thought, 
Tiierefore of death we think with quiet mifid $ 
But if we think of being turn’d to nought, 

A trembling horrour in our souls we find. Davies, 
Me damp /mrrour chill’d 

At such bold words, vouch’d with a deed so bold* 
TA . , . Milton. 

Deep horrour seizes ev ry human breast ; 

Their pride Is humbled, ond their fear confest. 

Jkyden 

2. Dreadful thoughts. 

1 have supt full with horrours ; 

Direness, familiar to niy slaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

3, Gloom ; dreariness. 

Her gloomy presence saddens all tlie scene, 
Shades ev’ry ilow’r, and darkens ev’ry green ; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods. 

And breathes a browner hoirour on the woods. 

Pepe. 

. [In medicine.] Such a shuddering or 
quivering as precedes an ague -fit; a 
sense of shuddering or shrinking.fiMJWcy. 

All objecth of the senses, which are very oflen- 
sive, do cause the spirits to retire ; and, upon their 
flight, the parts are in some degree deslilute, and 
so there is induced in them a trej))(lation and 
lutrrour. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

HORSE. 7i. s. [fojijf, Sax.] 

I. A neighing quadruped, used in war, and 
draught and carriage. 

Duik all’s hoists, the minions of the race. 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls. Shakesp. 
A horse! a horse! my kiiiL'dom for a horse ! Shak. 
W’e cull a. liffle //me, such a one as comes not 
up to the size of tlnil idea which we have in our 
minds to belong ordinarily to horses, Locke. 

, A coiLstellation. 

Tli\ face, bright centaur. Autumn’s heats retain. 
The softer season suiting to the man ; 

Whilst Winter’s sliiverini: gout afflicts the horse 
With frost, ami makes liini an uneasy course. 

Creech. 

. To take hoisc ; to set out to ride. 

I took horse to the lake of (’un^lanec, which is 
formed h\ the < ntiy of the Rliine.Adr/won on Italy. 

A. It is used in the plural sense, but with a 
singular lerinination ; for horses, horse- 
men, or cas.dry. 

I did ill .0 

The oi'hoisc : who was’t came by ^Shuk. 

'1 he armies were appointed, consisting of twenty- 
five llioiisand //orsc ami foot, for the repulsing of 
the eneni\ at their landing. /hinoi'/i War uithSpain. 

If they had known that all the king’s horse were 
quarten-d hehiiid lliem, their fiMil might scry well 
have mai died aw with tlieir / idt'ac. Clarendon. 

'I h’ Arcadian horse 

With ill success engage the l^tian force. Dryd.JEn. 

5. Sometliing on which any thing is sup- 
ported ; as, a horse to dry liii(‘n on. 

0. A wooden machine which soldiers ride 
by way of jiunishment. It is sometimes 
called a timber-mare. 

Joined to another substantive, it signi- 
fies something large or coarse ; as, a 
horse j'acf, a face of which the features 
arc large and indelicate. 

To Horse, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To mount upon a horse f to furnish with 
a horse. 

He came out with all his clowns, horsed upon 
such cart-jades, and so furnished, as 1 thought 
with myself, if that were thrift, I wisbt none oi 
my friends ever to thrive. Sidney. 

‘After a great fight there came to the camp 
Gonsalvo, uic great captain, a centlcman 
horsed and armed : Diego dc Mendoxa asked tnt 
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It captain, Who’ithU? WiPanfwered, It is 


ilmo, who iMSTor dbbeantmilter the storm 
^ Bacon. 


great 

St. £1 

% To carry one on the baijk. 

S, To ride any thing, 

V Stalls, bulks, windows 
Art rtnotber*d, leads are fiird, and ridges hon'd 
With variable compleiions ; all agreeing 
In earnestness to see him. Shahetp. 

4. To cover a mare. 

If you let him out to horse more marcs than your 
pwn, you must feed him well. Mortimer. 

Horseback, n. a. [horse and back,] Ri- 
ding posture ; the state of being on a 
horse. 

Fve seen the French, 

And they can well on horseback. Shakesp. 

I saw them salute on hor^back. 

Beheld them when they lighted. Shakesp. 

Alexander fought but one remarkable battle 
wherein there were aiiy elephants, and that was 
with Porus, king of India; in which notwith- 
standing he was on horseback. Brmm. 

When mannish Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Astride on horseback hunts the Tuscan boar. 

Drpd. Jtiv. 

If your ramble was on horseback, I am* glad of 
it, on account of your health. Sun/t to Gay, 
HoRSEBEa'n. n. «. [horse and heati.] A 
small bean usually given to horses. 

Only the small horsehean is propagated by the 
plough. Mortimer. 

IIo'rseblock. n. s, [horse and block,] A 
block on which they climb to a horse. 
Horskbo'at. n. s, [horse and boat,] A 
boat used in ferrying horses. 
Horsebo'y. n,s, [horse and boj/.] A boy 
employed in dressing horses ; a stable- 
bw. 

Sonic horseboys, being awake, discovered them 
by the fire in their niatches. KnoHcs\ History. 

Ho'rsebreaker. n. s, [^owand break,] 
One wliose employment is to tame horses 
to the saddle. 

Under Sagittarins are born chariot-racers, horse- 
breakers, and tamers of wild beasts. Creech. 

Horseche'snut. n,8, [horse and ches- 
nut, ICsculus,] A tree. 

It hath digitated or fingered loaves . the flowers, 
wliich consist of five leaves, arc of an anomalous 
figure, opening with two lips : there arc mule and 
female u|)un the same spike: the female flowers 
arc succeeded by nuts, wliich grow in green prick- 
ly husks. 'Pheir whole year’s shoot is coiiiiuonly 
performed hi three weeks time, after which it does 
no more than increase in bulk, and become more 
firm ; and all the latter part of the Summer is oc- 
cupied in forming and itreiigtheiiiiig the buds for 
the next year’s snoots. Miller. 

The horsechesnvt grows into a goodly standaid. 

Mortimer. 

Ho'rsecourser. n,s, [horse and courser, 
Junius derives it from horse and cose, 
an old Scotch word, which signifies to 
change; and it should therefore, he 
thinks, be writ horsecoser. The word 
now used in Scotland is horsecouper, to 
denote a jockey^ seller, or rather cnanger 
of horses, it may well be derived from 
course, as he that sells horses may be 
supposed to course or exercise them.] 

1. One that runs horses, or keeps horses 
for the race, 

2. A dealer in horses. 

A lervant to a hcrsecaurser was thrown off his 
horse. Witeman. 

A Florentine bought a horse for so many crowns, 
upon condition to pay half down : the Wserourier 
comes to him next morning for the remainder. 

VEstrange. 
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A kind of SltfL , ' 

Ainnvorth. 
Ho'rsecucumbbr. n . a. [herae and cu- 
cumber.l A plant. 

The hors/ecuenmber is the large green cucumber, 
and the best fur the table, green out of the garden. 

Mortimer. 
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Ho'rsedung. n. s, [^horse and dung,] 
The excrements of Wscs. 

Put it into an ox’s horn, and, covered close, let 
it rot in hot horsedung. Beacham on Drasving. 

Horse'emmrt* ft. s. [horse and emmet,] 
Ant of a large kind. 

Ho'rseflesh. ft. s, [horse and flesh,] 
The flesh of horses. 

The Chinese eat horseflesh at this day, and some 
gluttons have colt’s flesh baked. Bacon, 

An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing 
with a good niece of hffnyflesh ; but the nag he 
thought woula be too fleet for him. L' Estrange. 

Ho'rsefly. u, s, [horse and^y.] A fly 
that stings horses, and sucks their blood, 

Ho'rsefoot. fi.^. An herb. The same 
with coltsfoot. Ainsworth. 

Ho'rsehaiii. n.8, [horse and hair.] The 
hair of horses. 

Ifis glitt’rinc helm, which terribly was grac’d 
With waving horsehair. Drydeu. 

IIo'rskheel. n.A An herb. Ainsw, 
Ho'rselaugh. m. s. [horse and laugh.] 
A loud violenrt'ude laugh. 


A horseltin^h, if you please, at honesty ; 

A juke on .Tekyl. Bepe. 

llo RSKLEECH. fi. s, [horse and leech.] 

1. A great leech that bites horses. 

Tlie horseleech hath two daughters, crying Give, 
give. Vrov. 

Jjet us to France ; like horseleeches, my boys, 
Hu* very blood to suck. Shimesj) 

2. [From leech; signifying a physician.] 

A farrier. Ainsivorih, 

Ho rs BLITTER, n.s, [horse and litter. 
A carriage hung upon poles between 
two horses, in which the person carried 
lyes along. 

He thal before thought he might command the 
waves of the sea, wax now cast on the giound and 
carried in an horsclUUr, 2 Mar. ix. 8. 

Ho'rseman. n.s. [horse and man.] 

1’ One skilled in riding. 

A skilful horseman, and a huntsman bred. Dryd, 

2. One that serves in wars on horseback. 
Encounters between horsemen on the one side, 

and foot on the other, are seldom with extremity 
of danger ; because as horsemen can hardly break 
a battle on foot, so men on foot cannot nossibly 
chase horsemen. Haywara. 

In the early times of the Homan common- 
wealth, a horseman received yearly tria milia am, 
and a foot-soldier one milU } that is more than six- 
pence a day to a horseman, and two-penee a day 
to a fuut-soldier. Arbuthnof on Coins, 

3. A rider ; a man on horseback. 

With descending sbow’rs of brimstone fir’d, 

The wild Barbarian in the storm expir’d ; 

Wrapt in devouring flames the horseman rag’d. 
And spurr’d the steed in equal flames engard. 

^ . Addis. 

A horsemans coat shall hide 
Thy taper shape, and comeliness of side. Prior. 

Ho'rsemanship. n,s. [from horseman,] 
The art of riding; the art of managing 
a horse. 

He vaulted with socti ease into his seat, 

As if an angel dropt down from the clouds 
To turn ana wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsmamhip.Shiik, 
They please tlicmscivcs in terms of hunting or 
horsemanship, Wotm. 


Ills majesty, to shew hit horsemaftship, slaughter- 
ed two or three of his subjects. Aaditon. 

Peers grew proud, in horsemanship t’ excel ; 
Newmarket’s glory rose, as Britain's fell. Pope, 
Ho rsemakten. n,Sa A kind of large 
bee. Ainsworth, 

Ho'rsematch. n, s, A bird. Ains, 
Ho'rsemeat. n, s, [horse and meat] Pro- 
vender. 

Though green peas and beans be eaten sooner, 
yet the dry ones that are used for horsemeat are 
ripe last. Bacon, 

Ho'rsemint. n, $, A large coarse mint. 
Ho'rsemuscle. It. s, A l^ge muscle. 

'I’lic great horsemuscle, with the fine shell, that 
breedeth in ponds, do not only gape and shut as 
the oysters do, but remove from one place to ano- 
tlier. Bacon. 

Ho'rseplay. 71. s. [horse and play.] 
Coarse, rough, rugged play. 

He is too much given to horseplay in his raillcir, 
and comes to battle like a dictator from the plough. 

Ihy&s. 

Ho'rsepond. n. s, [horse and pond.] A 
pond for horses. 

Horsera'ce. n. s, [horse and race.] A 
match of horses in running. 

In horseraces men are curious Uiat there be not 
the least weight upon the one horse more than 
upon tlie other. Bacon. 

Trajan, in the. fifth year of his tribuneship, en- 
tertained the people with a horserace. Addison, 

Ho'rseradish. ft. s. [horse and radish.] 
A root acrid and biting : a species ot 
scurvygrass. 

Horseradish is increased by sprouts spreading 
from (he old roots left in the ]^uund, that are cut 
or broken off. Mortimer. 

Stoniachlcks are the cresse acrids, as fionerodiik 
and scurvy-grass, infused in wine. 

Player on the HiAk. 

Ho'rseshoe. n. s, [horse and shoe.] * 

1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of 
horses. 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool'd glow- 
ing hot in that surge, like a horseshoe. Shakesp, 

2. An herb. 

Horseste'aler. n. s. [horse and steal.] 
A thief who takes away horses. 

He is not a pickpurse, nor a horsestealer ; but for 
his verity iu love, 1 do think him as concave as a 
covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Shakesp. As you like it, 
Ho'rsetail. n. s. A plant. 
Ho'rsetongue. If. s. An herb. 
Ho'rseway. It. s. [horse and way,] A 
broad way by which horses may* travel. 

Know’st thou the way to Dov(g? 

•—Both stile and gate, tiortewemMsd footpath. 

RNpban. Kwg Lear. 

Horta'tion. n.s. [Wfaffc J he 
act of exhorting ; a hortatoi^|lm^; 
advice or enoouragement tpf^eUiing. 
Ho rtative. iirtor, lAt.] 

Exhortation; n i Wp by wfaich one in- 
dtes or animfiir ' 

Generals mufkhm\y in tbdr hortatioes put men 
in mind of tbnt wives and children. Bacon. 
Ho'RTATOJilr* a^, [from hortor, Lat.] 
Encoumgilig; animating; advising to 
any tbing; uiled of precepts, not of per- 
sona ; a wrtatory speech, not a horta- 
tory epesker, 

HOH^iClfLTURE. It. S. [hortus and cidiu- 
Ikt] Tlie art of ciUtivating gardens. 
Ho^XTtAN. a^. [hortulanus, Lat,] Be- 


loBj^big to a ^oden. 
BA 
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1 III 9 seventh crlition of my hortulan kaleticlar is 
VMipH. hveit/n, 

ilosA SSs. n»$^ [SoniPMi.] An exclama- 
tiuii of praisa to God, 
iiiMu^h tlio of 

if s(jnu 1 ( <i, uiui the fwthful entiles rung 
iloMnnu to tlif Hiigliest. Mtitm. 

fhe |)ui I ( cjitrence wluch Clirist made into 
Jeiiisaieiu oclebrateU with the huausuis md 
at I Linidtioiis of (he people. Fuhi. 

u. plur. homi, [J?oj*a, Sax. ho- 
AV7«, Wtl.sli ; ofinan^ Erse ; ossamn, plur. 
chaussr, JV.] 

1. RlN80ch('s, 

Ouurds Oil wanton CiipidN turn, Shakap^ 

U< lo's 10 Kiigiish tayidi coiue hither for steal** 
iOg out, ut a Ireoeii ho»e Shakesp 

( (u< e ixn \ Here hound in their coats, ho$en, 
iiaH, 10(1 othei g.irnieuts, and cast into the midst 
of till, i/iirniiii: itcry furnace. Dan» 'tU, , 

Ih' ( o s t \aiuiu a l»olh our hose, I 

\ 1(1 p)und( j’d ail we had to lose. HtuVtbras. 
2v Stockin;^ ; covering for the legs. 

1 Ic b. hiii m love, could not see to garter his hose ; 


.Old ^ou, bang in love, cannot see to put on your 
liov*. Shaketp. 

\\ ill *,lie thy linen wash, or kosen dam, 

And kuit lUpe gloves ? (iCy's Vaslorah. 

Ho'siku. II. «. [frojca hosei\ One who 

kelU stpehipg^. 

.is j^'iaat a cuckne3i as any hoktet in Ch( apslde. 

bwift. 

HO;SPrr\BLK. adj. [hofipitahilh, Ut.] 
Givingentertainmeijt to strangers ; kind 
to strangers. 

I’ui >0111 h st 

lo'iiu'rs’ lumd luy h 'oiu thlt f.ivour 
\ ou sli.a Id not (uifle tlius. Shake<fp. 

Thcetvt'tiwHhip-;^ reck’d ouyiur friendly shore , 
Wjtii hoipiiahlt iit(N ulieve ilio pour. Drydcn. 

Ilo'sviTABLY. ado, [froul hospitable,] 
kindness to strangers. 

V e thus ho^iilahlp live, 

Alia sti augers willi good cheer retclvc. Prior. 

'I'he former liveth as piously" and hospitably as 
the other. iuift. 

UtySPlTAL. «. «. [hospital, Tr. hospita- 
lise Lat,] 

A place built for the reception of the 
sick, or support of the poor. 

TIuy who were so careful to bestow them in a 
colleg'* when tliey were young, svould be so good 
as to provide for ‘them in some hospital when they 
are old. ^ Jt'oUon. 

1 am about (o build an hospital, which I will 
endow handsomely for twelve old husbandmen. 

t Addison 

3. A place for shelter or entertainment. 
Obsolete* 

They spy’d t goodly castle, plac'd 
Forehy a riverifta pleasant daio, 

Whirfi cUusing §0f Uiat evening’s homtal, 

'i'iicy thither march'd, Tatry Quean. 

fiOaifU^A'LiTY. fi. t. [haspifaliiS, Fr.] 
Tlie practice of entertaining strangers, 
t1ie liacedemomMa forbidding all access of 
strangers into tlieitmilk^ are, in that respect, dc’ 
aervodJy blamed, as iiol^«fiMics to that hospiu- 
tUy winch, for common htt|M|uty’s sake* aU the 
nations ou the earth shouVI * iMpr, 

My master is of a churlitn 4<9posiliQi;;u 
And little recks to hud the way to 
Ity doing deeds of hospitaluy. 

Shakssp, At like a 
How has this spirit of faction bruk^tiAiho Jaws 
of charity, neighbourhood, alliance^ l£d hosni- 
tality. iSirlfl. 

Ild.sFiTALLKR. ft, s. [kospitstMer, Fr, 
hospitalarius, low Lat. fhmi hospital,] 
One residing in an hospital in omr to 
receive the poor or stiungerv Used per- 
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I hap^peculiarly of the knights ofj 

The first (hey reckon such as were cranled to 
the hmpUaltrrs in tituUm bash'd, Ayliffet Parer 

To Ho'spitate. ». e. [hosvitor, Lat." 
To reside under the roof of another. 

That always chusts an empty shell, and this 
hospitiUes with the living animal in the same shell 
Urew's Musoium. 

HOST. n,s. [haste, Fr. hospes, hospitis, 

liUt.] 

1. One who gives entertainment to an- 
other. 

llonier never entertained cither guests or hoits 
with long speeches, till tlm mouth of hungei be 
slopped. iSu/»fi/ 

ilere, father, take the shadow of this tree 
For youi good host, bhakesp. King Lear. 

2. The landlord of an inn. 

Time’s like a fashiotiAble host, 

I’lhit sliglidy shakes his parting guest by (b’ hand 
lint Willi Ills arms out-stretch’d, as he would lly, 
Grasps in (lie eomer. Shakesp. TroUuii and Crcisida. 

11. [From host is, Lat.] An army ; num- 
bers assembled for war. 

l^et every soldiei hew him down a bough, 

And b( ai’t before him ; thereby shall we shadow 
Ihe immheis of our /msf. Shakesp. Macbtlh. 

'I hen through (he liery )>illar, and the cloud, 

(rod looking foith, will trouble all his host, 

And cra/e youi chariot wheels. Milton. 

After these enme arm’d, with spear and shield, 
An fuM so great as coveTd all the field. Dryden, 

4. Any great number. ♦ 

Gne to a gracious message 

An host of tongues , hut let ill tidings tell 
Ibeiiiselves, when they be felt. Shakesp, 

5. [Hostia, Lat. hotslie, Fr.] The sacii- 
ficc of the mass in the Romish church ; 
tlie consecrated wafer. 

To Host, v, n, [from the noun.] 

1. To lake up entertainment; to live, as 
at an inn. 

Go, bear it to the centaur, where we host ; 

And stay there, Dromio, till i come to thcc. Shak, 

% To encounter in battle. 

Strange to us it seem’d 
At fir^t, that anpci should with angel war, 

And m fierce meet. Milton. 

Acw authors (»f dissension spring from him, 

Two branciies, that in hosting long coutciid 
For so\ ’reign sway. ' Philips. 

3. To review a body of men ; to muster. 
Obsolete. 

Lords have had the leading of their own fol- 
lowers to the general hostings, Spenser on Ireland. 

Ho'stage. n. s. [Obtage, Fr.] One given 
in pledge for security of performance of 
conditions. 

Your hostages I have, so have you mine ; 

And wc slialf talk t»cfore we fig)»l. Shakesp. 

Do this message honourably ; 

And if he stand ou hostage for bis safety, 

Bid him demand what pledge will please him best. 

Shakesp. 

He that hath wife and children, hath given 
hostages to fortune ^ for they are jm{>e(tiracnts to 
great enterprises, eitlK^r of virtue or mischief. Bac. 

They who marry gi\e hostages to the puhlick, 
that Uiey will not attempt liic ru*m or disturb the 
peace of it. Aiterbury. 

The Homans having sci/x'd a great number of 
hostages, ac(|uuiiitcd tlicm with their resolutmn, 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 


H o'sTEL. 7 n. «. [hostel, hosU lerie, Fr.] 
Ilo^h^TELRY. 3 An inn. Ainsworth, 
lIo'sTESS. If. ft, [hostesse, Fr. from host.] 
1 . A female host ; a wqman that gives en- 
tertainment 

Fair and nobla hostess, 

W# are your gueit U><^fughL Shakesp, Msuketh. 
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Ye were beaten out of door, 

And rail’d tmoA the hostm of the iiouse. Shakem, 
Be as kind tui keHess asyou have been to me, a^ 
you can never fail of another husband. Xhydgn. 

2. A woman that keeps a house of pub^ 
lick entertainment. 

Uudistinguish’d civility is like a whorO^or a 
hostess, Umpli. 

Ho'sTEss-sHiP.n. s, [from A<wf m J The 

character of an hostess. 

It is my father’s will X should take mil hms 
T he hosits^-ship o’th’day : you’re wfJcmiwv sir^iSka* 

HO'STII.E. adj, [hosiilU, Lat] Adverse; 
opposite ; suitable to an enemy. 

lie has iiuw at last 

Giv’n hostile alwkes, and that not in the ](rcsei)oa 
Of dreaded justice, but on tbc luimsters 
’J'hat do disinUntc it. Shaktsp, 

Fierce Juno’s hate. 

Added to hosLile furcc, shall urge tliy fate. Dryden 

Hostility. n,9, [hosiilitt\ Fr. fi om 
fife.] The practices of an open enemy ; 
open 'War; oppoaitiun in war. 

Ncidier by tieason nor ho<iiilily 
'lo seek to pu( me down, himI n ij:m (bj sidf. S/,alr 
y/ia/ib/i/ being (bus sus))(>ii(lt‘d \Miii i uoik , jxe- 
pamtion whs made for war against bi-oUand. JJayu. 

What peace can we leiuiii, 

But, to our jiow'r, hostility and iiate, 

IJnlam’d leludaiice and levenge" Milton. 

AVchdvc shew’d oursilves fair, nas, gemrous 
adversaries ;aiiJ have can icd oiiestiujui husliUtns 
wilh humanity. AiUibniy. 

IJo'STLER. n.s. [hosteller, from hostel.] 
One who has the care of hordes at an 
inn. 

’J’hc cause whj they are now to be perini(tcd it 
want of convenient mns for lodging travellers on 
li or seback, and hostlers to lend (heir hoises by the 
' Spenser vn Ireland. 

IL i .*sTKV. w. s. [corrupted from hosUlrtf.] 
A place where the horses of guests are 
kept. 

Swift rivers are with sudden ice constrain’d. 

And studded wheels are on its back sustain’d ; 

An hostry now for waggons, which before 
Tail ships of burden on its bosom boR*. 

Vryd. Georg. 

HOT. adj, [far, Smu hat, Scott.] 

1. Having the power to excite the sens-e 
of heat ; contrary to cold ; fiery. 

Wliut is riiy name ^ 

•—'1 hou’lt be afraid to hear it. 

—No, though thou cali’st thyself a hotter name 
Than any is in hell. Shakesp. Mueheih 

The great breezes which the motion of the air in 
great ciicles, such as arc under the girdle of Um 
world, producelh, do refrigerate *, and therefore, 
in those parts, noon is nulliing so hoi us about luiitt 
in the furcuouii. Boom. 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt ; 

And soft with hard, and light with heavy mixt 

iJrydsu. 

Black substances do soonest of all otiu'rs bt- 
come hot in the sun’s light, and burn ; whicli etlerl 
may proceed partly fiom the multitude of refrac- 
tions 111 a little room, and partly from easy com- 
motioii of so very small corpuscles. JSewtom. 

. Lustful ; lewd. 

What hotter horns, 

IJiiregister’d in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriously pick’d out. 

Now the hot blooded gods assist me ! re mem her, 
Jove, thou wast a bull lor thy Kuropa. Shakesp, 
3* Violent; fiirio\|s; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards bad 
warning of our coming, was one of the hottest ser- 
vices, and most dangerous assaults that hath been 
known. ^ ^ Baem. 

He resolved to storm; but his soldiers declined 
that hot service, and plied it with artillery. Clarend. 

To court the cry directs us, when we found 
'J’lr assault so hot, asU Tweto only there. Denham, 
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Our arni)r 

It now in hot eneaKeuient witli thoMoort. Dryden. 
4« Ardent ; vehement ; predpitate. 

Come, conic, lord Mortimer, ^ou are as slow. 
At hot lord Pcrc> is on fire to >{0. iihakesp. 

Nature to voiith hot rashness doth dispense, 
But'witii colfi prudence Hge doth recompense. 

Denh. 

Achilles is impatient, /lot, revenpcful; i^neus, 
patient, considerate, and careful of his people. 

Dryd 

4. Eager ; keen in desire. 

It is no wonder tliai men, cither perplexed in the 
neccavftry aiidirsof life, or hotui tlie pursuit of plea- 
sures, should not seriously examine their tenets. 

Locke. 

She has, quoth Ralph, a jointure, 

Which makes him have so /iota mind t’ her. Hudib. 

6 . It is applied likewise to the desire, or 
sense raising the desire, or action ex- 
cited ; as, a hot pursuit. 

Nor law, nor checks of conscience will we hear, 
When in hot scent of gain and full career. Dryden. 

7. Piquant : acrid : as, hot as mustara. 
Ho'tbici). n. s, A bed of earth made hot 

by the fermentation of dung. 

'J'he bed we call a hotbed is this : there was taken 
hoTsedung, old and well rotted ; thib was laid upon 
a hunk li lit a foot high, and supported round about 
with ]il.nik.s, and upon the top was cast sifted 
earth two fingcis deep. liucon. 

Preserve the hotbed as much as possible from 
rain. Evflpn. 

Hotbu a'i NED. ar/J. [hot and droiri.] Vio- 
lent ; vehement ; furious. Cerehrosus, 
You shah find ’em either hotbrnin\l youth, 

Or iKJcdv hankruptf. Jhydens Spanish frvor. 

Hotco'ckles. n.8, [hautes coquUlcH^ Fr.] 
A play in which one covers his eyes, 
and gue&*>es who strikes him. 

The cintindra is certainly not onr hotcocklesi 
for that was by pinching, not by striking. 

Aiimihnot and Pipe, 
As at hotcockles once I laid me down, 

And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 

Buxoiua gave a gentle tup, and 1 

Quick rose, and read soft mischief in her eye. Cay. 

Hothea'dej). adj, [hot and head!] Ve- 
hement; violent; passionate. 

One would not make the same jierson xealous 
for a standing army and publick liberty; nor a 
hothtaded, crack brained coxcomb forward for a 
scheme of moderation. Arhuihnot. 

Ho'thouse. n.8, [hot and home,] 

1. A bagnio ; a place to sweat and cup in. 

Now she professes a hothome, which is a very 
ill house loo. Shakesp. Measure for Measure. 

±. A brothel. 

W’here lately harbour’d many a famous whofe, 

A purging hill, now fix’d upon the door. 

Tells you it is a hothouse ; so it may. 

And still be a whorehouse ; th’ are synonyma. 

Ben Jonton. 

Ho'tly. ado. [from hot.] 

1. With heat; not coldly. 

% Violently; vehemently. 

The stag was in the end so hotly pursued, that 
he was driven to make courage of despair. Sidney. 
1 do contest 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love. 

As ever in ambitious strength I did 
Contend against tiiy valour. ShakesD. Coriolanus, 
The enemy, now at hand. b<‘gan hotly to skir- 
mish in divers placet with tlic Christians. 

Knolles's Hiskory. 

. Tliough this controvers^Y be revived, and holly 
agitated, I doubt whether'it be not a nominal dis- 
pute. Boyle. 

3, Lustfully. 

VorueiouH birds, that hotly bill and breed, 

And liirgel.\ dnnk, because on salt they feed. Dry. 

UoTMOiiTHED. adj. [hot and moidA.] 
Headstrong; ungovernable. I 


I fear my people’s faith, 

Hiat hotmonth^d beast that bears agnlnstWi curb, 
Hard to be broken. Dryden^s Spanm Ftw**. 

Ho'tness. n.«. [fromAoL] Heat; vio- 
lence ; fury. 

Ho'tchpot. In.s, [hachd en poche, 

Ho'tchpotch. J Fr. or hache en po/, 
Fr. as Camden has it, as being boiled 
up in a pot ; yet the former corruption 
is now generally used.] A mingled 
hash ; a mixture ; a confused mass. 

Such patching makelh LitlletonN hotchpot of 
our tongue, and, in effect, biings the same rather 
to a Babtllish confusion than any one entire lan- 
guage.^ ^ Camdtns Rrrnaittfi. 

A mixture of many di‘*ngreeing colours is ever 
unpleasant to the eye, and a mixture or hotchpotch 
of many tastes is unpleasant to the taste Bacon. 

Nor limbs, nor hones, nor carcass would remain ; 
Blit a mash’d lieap, a hotchpotch o( the slam. Dryd. 

Hq'tspur. n. 8. [hot and spur.] 

1. A man violent, passionate, precipitate, 
and heady. 

My nephew’s trespass mav be well forgot ; 

It hath the excuse of youth and heat of blood, 

A harebrain’d /mfspiir govern’d by a spleen. Sha\. 

Wars are begun by hnirbrainen dissolute cap- 
tains, parasitical fawners, unquiet hoUpiii's, and 
restless innovators. Burton. 

2. A kind of pea of speedy growth. 

Of sneh peas as are planted or sown in gardens, 
tlie hotspur is the sjicediest of any in growth. Mar. 

Ho'tspurrkd. adj. [ivom hotspur.] Ve- 
betiu nt ; rash ; heady. 

To draw Mais like a young Hippolytus, with 
an ellcniinale countenance, or \enus like that 
hotspurred llarpaliee in \ irgil, this proceedelli 
from a scnseicHs jurtgment. Peachani. 

Hove. '1 he preterite of heave. 

Ho'vel. n. 8. [Diminutive of |>ope house. 
Sax.] 

1 . A sited open on the sides, and covered 
overhead. 

So likewise a hovil will serve for a roome. 

To stacke on the pease, when harvest shall come. 

TiO'ser. 

If you make a /mref, thatched, over .some quan- 
tity ot ground, plank the ground over, and it will 
breed saltpetre. Bacon. 

Vour liay it is mow’d, your corn it is reap’d, 
Your barns will he full, and your hovels heap’d. 

Drydtn. 

2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. 

1’he men elumher up the accliviiies, dragging 
their kinc with them, witere they feed them and 
milk them, and do all the daiiy-work in such 
sorry hovels and sheds as they build to inhabit in 
during the summer. "Roy on the Creation 

To lIo'vKL. v.a. [from Hie noun.] To 
shelter in an hovel. 

And was't thou fain, poor father, 

To hood thee with swine and roevu's forlorn. 

In short and musty straw ? Shakesp. King Lear. 

IIo'VEN. pari. pass, [from heave,] Raised; 

• swelled ; tumefied. 

'roin Piper hath hoven and pnired up checks ; 

If cheese ue so hoven ^ make t’issc to seek creeks. 

Tusser. 

To Ho'ver. v.n. [hovio to hung over, 
Welsh.] 

i. To liang in the air over head, w^ithout 
flying ofi' one way or olher. 

Some fiery devil hovers in the sky, 

And pours ilown mischief. Shakesp. King John. 

Ah, my pom pilnres' nh, mv lender h^es! 

If yet your gentle smds lly in the air. 

And be not liv’d in doom perpetual, 

Dover about me w ith v mir airy wings, 

And hear your motliei ’s l.iincnlat»on. iiltak. H, III, j 

A hot)mng mist came swimming o'er Ids sight. 
And fcai’d his eyes in everlasting night. Drudai. | 


Great flights of birds are hoveling about llit 
bridge, and settliitg upon it. Addison. 

iill as the earthly part decays and falls, 

The captive breaks her prison’s mould’riug walls ; 
Dovers a-while upoii the sad remains, 

\\ Inch now the pile, or sepulclira, contains, 

And thence with liberty unbounded flies, 
Impatient to regain her native skies. Prior. 

Dome leaf refin’d, bencallitbe moon’s pale light, 
HovcTt and catch the shooting stars by night. Pope. 

2. I'o Stand in suspense or expectation. 

The landlord will no longer covi mint with him ; 
for that he daily Iqoketii after clianuo cind altera- 
tion, and hoverelh in expectation of new worlds. 

Spenser on Ireland, 

3. To wander about one place. 

Wc see so warlike a prince at the head of so 
peat an array, hovering on tlio borders of our con- 
federates. Addison. 

'I’he truth and certainty is seen, and the mind 
fully pos.sesses itself of it ; in the o Jier, it only 
hovers about it. LoVke, 

Hough, n. s. [foj, Sax.] 

1. The lower part of the thigh. 

Blood shall be from the swoid unto the belly, 
and dung of nienunio the camel’s Imugh. 

2 &. xiii. 36. 

2. [Jfue, Fr.] An adz; an hoe. See Hoe. 

Did they really bidieve that a man, by houghs and 
Hii a\e. could cut a god out of a tree i StUlingJieet. 

To Hough, v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To hamstring ; to disable by cutting 
the sinews of the ham. 

Thou shnlt hough their horses. Josh. ii. 6. 

2. To cut up with an hough or hoe. 

3. To hawk. Thi.s orthography is un- 
common. See To Hawk. 

Neither could we hough or spit from ns ; much 
less eould we sneeze or cuiigli. Crew. 

llo'uLET. w. s. The vulgar name for an 
owl. The Scots and northern counties 
still retain it. 

lloULT. n. s. [folt, Sax.] A small wood. 
Obsolete. 


Or as the wind, in hmilis and shady greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. 

Taiij'm, 

HOUND, n. 8. [J)unb, Sax. hund^ Scott] 
A dog used in the chase. 

Dounds and greyhounds, mungrcls, spaniels, curs. 
Are clepcd all bv the name of dogs. bhak. Macb. 

Jason threw, but fail’d to wound 
I’he boar, and slew an undesei ving hound , 

And through the dog the dart was nail’d to 

t round. Dryden 

ind spaniel and the faithful hound. 

Likest that fox iii shape and species found. 
Pursues ihc noted ^latii and covets home. Prior, 

To Hound, v. a, [from the noun,] 

1 . To set on the chose. 

God is said to harden the heart perm! ssively, but 
not operative ly nor ertl'ctively ; as be who only 
lets loose a greyhound out rtf Uk6 slip, is said to 
hound him at the bare. BrandusH. 


2. To hunt ; to pursue. 

If (he wolves hao been houndi 
should have worried them. 

Ho'undfish. 

tela Items. 

ilOUNUSTOlOf^ N. «. 

L«t.] A |d«it 




I^Aey 
Titrttfige. 

Mu$* 
Ainsworth, 
{cynoglossum^ 
MilUr, 


Ho'unotWB* 11,1. A kind of tree. Cor- 
nus. Ainsworth, 

Houp. m i« [upupa, Lat.] The puet. 

Ainsworth 


HOUIt II. «. [heure, Fr. hora^ Lat.] 

1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural 
day ; the space of sixty minutes. 

See the mmutet how they run : 

How many midLet the boar full compieut. 
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How man^ hours bring about the day, 

How many days wili finish up the year, 

How many years a raoriai ctiau may Uto. l^akesp. 

2. A particular time. 

Vexation ainiost stops my breath, 

That sunder^ tdeada areet in tbc hour of death. 

V r ^akesp, 

When we can intreat an hour to serve, 

We’il spend it in some words upon that business 
If you would grant the time. S7taketp, Macbeth, 
The conscious wretch must all his arts reveal, 

- From the first moment of his vital breath, 

’I’o his last hour of uiirepenliiu' death. Hi^dcn^SiErt, 

3. The time as marked by the clock. 

The hour runs through the roughest day. Shah. 
Our neighbour let her floor to a genteel man, 
who kept good hours. TatUr. 

They me as loud any hour of the morning, as 
our own countrymen at midnight. Addison, 

Ho urglass. n.«. [hour and 

1. A glass filled with sand, which, run 
ning through a narrow hole, marks tlie 
time. 

Next morning, known to lie a morning better 
by the /loargioss than the day’s clearness. Sidney. 

In sickness, the time will seem longer witliout 
a clock or hourglass than with it j for the mind 
doth value every moment. Bacon. 

Slia^ not his hourglass, when his hasty sand 
Is ebbing to the last. Dryden’s Spanish t'ryar. 

2. Space of time. A manner of speaking 
rather affected than elegant. 

We, within the hourglass of two months, have 
won one town, and ovcrtiiiown great forces in 
the field. Baron. 

IIo'uRLY* a<//\ [from hour Happening 
or done every hour; frequent; oflen 
repeated. 

Alcyone 

Computes how many nights he had been gone, 
Observes the wainiiig moon with hourly view, 
Numbers her age, and wishes for a new. Drijden. 

We ?nu«t live in /winr/y expectation of having 
those tioops recalled, which they now leave with 
US'. Swiji. 

IIo'lrly. adv. [from Aowr.] Every hour; 
frequently. 

She deserves a lord, 

I’liai twenty sucli rude bovs might tend upon, 

And hourly call her mistress. Shakesp. 

Our estate may not endure 
Hasard so near us, as ^oth hourly grow 
Out (jt his lunacies. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

They with ceaseless cry 

Surround me, as tium saw's,t ; hourly conceiv’d, 
And hourly born, with sorrow infinite 
To me ! Miltotit Paradise I jet. 

(jieut was their strife, w bich hourly was renew’d. 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view’d. Dryd. 

Ho'urplate. n.8, [hour and p/aie.] The 
dial; the plate on which the hours 
pointed by the hand of a clock are in- 
scribed. 

If eyes could not view the hand, and llie cha- 
racters of the hourplate, and thereby at a distaiicr 
o'clock it was, their owner could nut be 
beoifited by that acateitess. Locke. 

HOUSED n««. [klHTa hvys, D\xt,hu$€, 

Scott.] 

1. A place wherein a nM|| lives ; a place 
of human abode. 

Sparrows must not build in his house caves.Shak. 
Houses are built to live in, not to look on ; 
therefore let use be preferred before uniformity, 
except where both may be had. Bacon. 

Ill a home the doors are moveable, and ijhe rooms 
square; yet the house is neitlier moveable in u 
square. Watts. 

2. Any place of abode. 

1’lip bees with smoke, the dovei with noisome 
stench, 

\ re fj o:n their liivcs and hotues driven away. 9uik. 

a. li.ice in which religious or studious 
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pemons live in common; monastery 
college, 

Theodosius arrived at a religious hmtse in the 
city, where now Constantia resided. Addison. 

4, The manner of living; the table. 

He kent a miserable house, but the blame was 
laid wholly upon madam. Sunft. 

5. Station of a planet in the heavens, 
astrologically considered. 

Pure spiritual substances we cannot converse 
with, therefore have need of iiieims of coinimini- 
cation, y. hich some make to be the celestial houses: 
those who 01 e foi tlie cclestiakkouses worship the 
planets, as the habitations of intellectual sub- 
stances that animate them. Stillmgjitct . \ 

G. Family of ancestors; descendants, and 
kindred race. 

The red rose mid the w hite are on his face, 

The fatal colours of our striving houses. Shakesp, 
An ignominious ransom and free pardon 
Aie of two houses; lawful mercy sure 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. Shakesp, 
delaying my last fine, upon your grape’s ac- 
cession to* the patrinionii's of your house, I may 
seem to have made a forfeit uie. Dryden, 

A poet is not born in cvVy race ; 

Two of a house few aces can alioid. 

One to ])crforiii, anotner to record. Ihyden't Fab. 
7. A body of the parliament; the lords or 
commons collectively considered. 

Nor were the crimes objected against him so 
clear, as to give convincing satisfaction to the 
major part of both houses, especially that of the 
JoiUs. Ling Charles. 

To HousK. r. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To harbour; to admit to residence. 
Palladius wished him to house all the Helots. iSirf. 
Ujion the North-sea a valley houseth a gentle 

man, who hath worn out his former name. Carcu\ 
Slander Jives upon succession, 

For ever housed where it gets possession. Shak. 
Mere cottagers are hut housed beggais. Bacon. 
Oh, can .your counsel his despair defer. 

Who now is housed in his sepulclire Sandvs. 
We find them housing themselves in dens. South. 
In expeetation of such times as these, 

A chapel hous'd ’em, truly call’d of ease. Dryden. 

2. To shelter; to keep under a roof. 

As we house not country plants to save tliem^ 

we may house our ow ii to forward them. Bacon. 

/feuAC your choicest carnations, or rather set 
them under a penthouse, to preserve them in ex- 
tremity of weather. Evelyn. 

Wit in northern cliniates will not blow. 

Except, like orange trees, 'Us hous'd from snow. 

Dryden. 

To House, v.n. 

1 . To take shelter ; to keep abode ; to 
reside. 

Ne suffer it to house there half a day. Huhh. Talc. 
Graze where you will, you shall not house with 
me. Sluikesp. 

Summers three times eight, save one. 

She had told ; aUs ! loo soon, 

Aficr so shori time of breath. 

To house witli durkness mid with death. Milton. 

, To have an astrological station in the | 
heavens. 

In fear of this, observe the starry signs. 

Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. Dry, 

1, housing in the lion’s hateful sign, 
liouglit senates ; and de.seiting troops are mine. 

Dryden. 

HousEBUriA'KER. n.s. Uiouseaxidhreuk.'] 
Burglar ; one who makes his way into 
housc.s to steal. 

All housebreakers and sharpers had written 
in their foreheads. L' Estrange. 

UovsEBREA'KiNG,n.8.[houseasidbreak.] 

Burglary, 

Wlien he hears of a rogue to be tried for rob- 
bing or houa^reaking, he will send tlic whole 
pajier to the government. Swift. 
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Ho'dsedos. n.<. [hotue and dog.] A 
mastiff kept to guard the house. 

A very good housedog, but n dangerous cur to 
strangers, nad a bell about his neck. VEstram. 

You sec the goodness of the master even in the 
old housedog, AidmiL 

Ho'useuold. n.s. [house and hold.] 

1, A family living together. 

Two households, both alike in dignity, 

In fair Verona, where we layout scene, 

From ancieiii grudge break to new mutiny. Shak. 

A little kingdom is a great houshold, and a great 
houshold a little kingdom. Bacon s Advice to Vil. 
Of God observ’d 

'I'he one just man alive, by Ins command, 

Shall build a wond’rous ark, a.s tbou beheld’st, 

'J o save himself and houshold from amidit 
A world devote to universal wieck. Milton. 

He has always taken to himself, amongst tlie 
sons of men, aiicculiar houshold of iiis love, wliich 
at all times he has cheiished uh a father, and go- 
verned as a master : this is the pronei houshold of 
faith: in the first ages of tlic world, 'fwas soiua- 
times literally no more than a single houshold, or 
some few families. Spratt. 

Great crimes must he with greater crimes re- 
paid. 

And second funerals on the former laid ; 

Let the whole houshold In one ruin fail, 

And may Diana’s curse o’ertake ns all. Dry. Fab 
Learning’s little houshold did embark. 

With her world’s fruitful system in her sacred ark. 

Swift. 

In his own church ho keeps a seat. 

Says grace before and after meat ; 

And calls, without afiecting airs, 

His houshold twice a-day to prayers. Swift. 

2. Family life ; dome.stick management. 

An inventory, thus importing 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure, 

Kiel) stuffs, and ornaments of houshold. Shalcsp. 

3. It is used in the manner of an adjec- 
tive, to signify douicstick; belonging 
to the family, 

Cornelius culled two of Iris houshold servants. 

Acts, x. 7. 

For nothing lovelier can he found 
Inw'oman, than to stmlv houshold good; 

And good works in licr husband to promote. Milt. 

It would be en(Ues.s to enumerate the oaths 
among the men, among the women the neglect of 
houshold affairs. Swift. 


Ho'useholder. n.s, [ftom household.] 
Master of a family. 

A certain housholder planted a vineyard. 

Mat. xx». 

Ho'useuoldstuff. n. 8. [household and 
8t^ff\] Furniture of an house ; utensils 
convenient for a family. 

In this war that he inaketh, he still flieth from 
bis foe, and hirketh in the thick woods, waiting 
for advantages : bis cloke is his bed, yea and his 
housholdftuff. Spenser on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was consumed, 
wiUi much costly housholdstuf. Bacon. 

The woman had her jest for her housholdstnff. 

V Estrange. 

Ho'usekeeper. n. s. [hmtse and keep.] 

1. Householder ; master of a family. 

'I'o be said on honest man and a good housekeeper, 
goes as fairly as to say a graceful man and a great 
scholar. SliMcsp. 

If I may credit housekeepers and substantial 
tradesmen, all sorts of provisions and commodi- 
ties are risen excessively. Locke. 

2. One who lives in plenty; one that 
exercises hospitality. 

I’he people are apter to applaud hmtseketpers 
than houseraisers. WoWm. 

3. One who lives much at home. 

How do you both? You are manifest /bms#- 
keepers. 

What are you sewing there ? Shakesp. Ccriolanm, 
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4. A woman servant tliat has care of a fa- 
mily, and superintends the other maid 
servants. 

Merry folks, who want by chance 
A pair to make a country-dance, 

CaU the old hotisekeeper, and get her. 

To fill a place for want of better. 

5. A housedog. Not in use. 

Distinguish me lunisehcepert the hunter. Shahetp, 

Ilo'usKKBEPiNO. adj, [home and keep.] 
Domestick ; useful to a family. 

Ilis house for pleasant prospect, largo scope, 
and other housekeeping commoailies, chaUengeth 
the pre-eminence. Carew. 

IIo'usEKEEPiNG. «. 5. Hospitality; li- 
beral and plentiful table. 

1 licur your grace hath sworn out houteke^^. 

His table was one of the last that gave us an 
eN.imjtlt (li the old housekeqnng of an English no- 
hlcinuu : an abundance reigned, which shewed 
the master’s hospitality. Prior. 

IIo'usEL. n. s. [])U]fl, Sax. from hunstl, 
Goth, a sacrifice, or hostia, dimin hos- 
tiola, Lat.] The holy eucharist. 

To Ho'usEL. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
give or receive the eucharist. Both the 
noun and verb are obsolete. 
llo'usELEEK. n. s. [home and leek.] A 
plant. Miller. 

The acerbs supply their quantity of cruder 
acids ; as juices of apples, grapes, the sorrels, 
and houseleek. Flayer. 

Houseless, adj. [from Aouse.] Want- 
ing al)ode ; wanting habitation. 

Poor naked wi etches. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 
Your loop’a and window’d raggedness, defendyou^ 

ShiJU\.csp. 

This hungry, houselesst suirering, dying Jesus, 
fed many thousands with five loaves and two 
fishes. West. 

Ho usemaid. fi.«. [Aotweand maid.] A 
maid employed to keep the bouse clean. 

The housemaid may put out the candle against 
the lookiiig-glass. bwijl. 

Ho'useroom. n,8. [home and room.] 
Dace in a house. 

Housnoomt that costs him nothing, he bestows ; 
Yet still wc scribble on, though still we lose. Dryd. 

Ho'usesn AIL. n. s. A kind of snail. 
IIo'usEWARMiNG. n.8. [houst and warm.] 
A feast of merrymaking upon going into 
a new house. 

Ho'usewife. n. 8. [home and wife.] This 
is now frequently written hmwife^ or 
hussp ] 

1. The mistress of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good houseuife tol 
stir in or to busy herself about her housewifery. 

Spenser on Ireland. 
I have room enough, but the kind and hearty 
housewife is dead. Popt (u Swijl. 

2. A female oeconomist. 

Fitting is a mantle fur (i bad man, and surely 
for a bad ^OMietei/c it is no less convenient, foi 
some of them, that be wandering women, it is 
half a wardrobe. Spenser on Ireland. 

Let us sit and mock the good houseutfft^ Fortune, 
from her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be 
disposed e(]UHlly. Shake^. 

Farmers in degree, 

He a good iiusband, a good housewife she. Dryden. 

Karly homewioes leave the bed, 

When living embers on the hearth are spread. 

Dryd. 

The fairest among the daughters of Britain shew 
themselves good stuteswomen as well as good 

Addison, 


3. One skilled in female busineM** 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 
mother, till she made him as good an housewife as 
herself, he could preserve apricocks, and make 
jellies. Addison. 

Ho'usewifery. a^. [from houiewife.] 
Skilled in the acts becoming a house- 
wife. 

Ho'usewifely. adv. [from komewife.] 
With the oeconomy of a careful woman. 
Ho'usewifery. It. 8. [from komewife.] 

1 . Domestick or female business ; manage- 
ment becoming the mistress of a family. 

You will think it unfit for a good housewife to 
stir in or to busy herself about Tier houseutferif. 

Spenser on Ireland, 
He ordain’d a lady for his praise, 

Generally pniisoful ; fmr and young, and skill’d 
in housewiferies. Chapman* s Iliads. 

Little butter was exported abroad, and that 
discredited by the housewifery of the Irish in mak- 
ing it up. Temple. 

2. Female oeconomy. 

Learn good works for necessary uses ; for §t. 
Paul expresses the obligation of Christian women 
to good housewifery t ana charitable provisions for 
their family and neighbourhood. Taylor. 

Ho'using. n. s. [from house.] 

1. Quantity of inhabited building. 

London is supplied with people to increase its 

inhabitants, according to the increase of housing. 

Graunt. 

2. [From homeaux, heuses^ or homes, Fr.] 
Cloth originally used to keep off dirt, 
now added to saddles as ornamental. 

Ho'usling. adj. [from home.] Provided 
for entertainment at first entrance into 
a house ; housewarming. 

Ilis own two hands the holy knot did knit. 
That none but death foi ever can divide ; 

His own two hands, for such a turn most fit. 
The housling fiic did kindle and provide. Fairy Q 

Houss. n.s. [from homeaux or houses, Fr,] 
Covering of cloth originally used to keep 
off dirt, now added to saddles as orna- 
mental signs. This word, though used 
by Dryden, 1 do not remember in any 
other place. 

Six lions’ hides with thongs together fast. 

His upper parts defended to his waist ; 

And where man ended, the continu’d vest. 
Spread on his back, the houss and trappings of a 
beast. Dryden. 

HOW. adv. Qju, Sax. hoe, Dut.] 

1 , To wliat degree. 

how long wilt thou refuse to humble thyself 
before me'’ ^ I'.vodus. 

I low much better is it to get wisdom than gold ’ 
and to get understanding, rather to be chosen tiian 
silver^ Provabs 

How oft is the candle of the wicked put out ^ 
And how oft cometh their destruction upon lliem ' 

Job. 

O how love 1 thy law, it is my meditation. Ps. 
flow many chilaren’*. plaints niid inotliei’s cries ! 
how many woeful widows left to bow 
lo sad disgrace ! Daniel's Civil TPar. 

(Consider into how raany diiTering subsluiices it 
may be aiinijsed by the fire. Doyle. 

2. In what manner. 

Mark’d you not, 

how that llie guilty kindred of (he queen 
Look’d pale, wheirtheydid hearof Clarence’death’ 

Shakesp. 

! Prosecute tlie means of thy deliverance 

By ransom, or how else. Milton's Agonistes. 
‘We examine tlie why and the how of things. 

L'Fshange, 

*Tis much in our iiower how to Jive, but not at 
All when or how to die. L' Estrange.' 


It Is pleasant to see how the small territories of 
this little republick are cultivated to the best ad- 
vantage. Addison on IteUy. 

3. For what reason ; from what cause. 

Bow now, my love ? Why Is your cheek so pale ? 

How chtmee the roses tliere to fade so fast ? Shak, 
How is it thou hast fuundit so quickly? Geti.xxvii. 

4. By what means. 

Men would have tlie colours of birds feathers, 
if they could tell how; or th^ will have cay 
skins instead of gay clothes, nacons Not. Hist, 
b. In what state. 

For how shall I go up to my father ^ Gen. xliv.SA 
Whence am I forc’d, and whither am 1 bum ^ 
How, and with what reproach shall I return ’ Dryd. 

6. It is used in a sense marking propor- 
tion or correspondence. 

Behold, he put no trust in his servants, how 
much less in them that dwell in houses of clay, 
whose foundation is in the dust ? Job, iv. 19 . 

A great division fell among the nobility, so 
much the mure dangerous by nm much tlic spirits 
were more active and high. Hayward. 

By how much they would diminish the present 
extent of the sea, so much tliey would impair tlie 
fertility, and fountains and rivers of tlie earth. 

Bentley. 

7. It is much used in exclamation. 

How are the mighty fallen ! Sam. 

how doth the city sit solitary as a widow ! iLam. 

B. In an affirmative sense, not easily ex- 
plained ; that so it is ; that. 

Thick clouds put us in some hope of land, 
knowing how that part of the Sonlh-sea was ut- 
terly uruenown, and might have islands or conti- 
nents. Bacon. 


Howbe'it. 7 af/r. [how he if.] Neverthe- 
Ho'wbe. 3 less ; notwithstanding; yet; 
however. Not now in use. 

Siker thou speak’st like a lewd lorrel. 

Of heaven to deemon so, 
hmvbe I am but rude and borrcl. 

Yet nearer ways t know. Spenser, 

Things so ordained are to be kept, howbtit not 
necessarily, any longer than ’till there grow some 
urgent cause to ordain the contrary. hooker. 

There is a knowledge which God hath always 
revealed unto them in tlie works of nature : tliis 
they honour and esteem highly as profound 
dom, howbeit this wisdom saveth them not. 

Hoohir, 

There was no army transmitted out of England, 
howbeit the English colonies in Ireland din win 
ground upon the Irish. Davia. 

Howd'ye. [Contracted from how do ye.] 
In what state is your health ? A mes- 
sage of dvilitv. 

1 now write no letters hut of plain business, or 
plain howd'ye's, to tiiose few I am forced to cor- 
respond with. Pope. 


Howe'ver. adv. [how andmr.] 

1. In whatsoever manner ; in whatsoever 
degree. 

Tliis ring he holds 

In most rich choice ; yet in his ’ 

To buy his will, it would not Awr, 

howe'er rcpentel of. Shakesp. 

Of highest agenuyiM^u d wise. MiUon 

2. At all ev«lM^%appea wfaat will; a' 
least. , 

OurcUisfeiMl is to be freed from all, if it may he. 
howevygmUt the greatest evih ; and lo enjo\, if 
it ill good, however the cliiefest. 'JiLlotson. 

3. Nevertheless; notwithstanding ; yet. 

Itt your excuse your Jove does little say ; 

You might htnoe'eriuivv took a laircr \\ av . Drydi n. 

Its views are bounded on all siden by scNt ral 
fUnges pf tuountniiis, which are houever at so 
gnmt a distance, that they leave a wonderful va- 
%ty of beautiful prospects. Addison on Italy. 

1 do not build my reasoning wholly on the case 
of persecution, however I do not exclude it. AUerh. 
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Ai«r tntn their thoughts 10 eklMie hew those 
tlisesses In a state ere bre4, that hiiteti Its end ; 
which wouJd« however, be a Tery useful en<^uii^. 

4 . To some of theee meatiiiigs tliis vord 
may be connkioQfy reducM^ but its 
power is sometimes almost evanescent* 
To Howl, v.il [hi^len, Dut ululo, Lat.] 

1, To cry as a wolf or do^. 

Methoiight a lepon of foul licnds 

KtivirotiM me, and hou IcJ in mine ears 
Snell liideoun cries, tliat with the rery noise 
i Iretubltag w lik’d. ^ahesp. nichord 111. 

If woItcs had at thy gate howVd that stem time, 
Thou should ’&t hnvc said. Go, porter, turn the key. 

Shaktsp. 

Fie found him in a dei^ert land, and in the waste 
hoH'tinfr wilderUf^H. ^ Ihuter.^ xxxii. 10. 

As when a sort of wolves infest the nicht, 

\\ nil their wild kowiyngs at fair C)riithia s 

Flanl as his native recks, cold as his sword, 
Ficree as the wolves that htmC'd around his birth j 
He hates the tyrant, and the suppliant scorns. 

Smith. 

2. To utter cries in distress. 

Thcreftirc will I howl, and cry out for all Moab. 

Jer. xlviii. 

'Hie damned Use tlint word in hell, 

Hou'tings attend it. Shaketp. Uomeo and Juliet. 
Each new morn 

New widows howl, new orphans cry, new sorrows 
Strike Heaven on the faee. Shakesp, Macbeth. 

1 have words 

Tl <t vrould be Itair/’d out in the desart air. 

Where hearing should not catch them. Sitak. Mach. 

'J'lie noise grows louder .still ; 

Battling of armour, trumpets, drums and atabeiles; 
And su'uietiiue^ peuls of shouts that read tlie 
heav’iis. 

Like victory : then groans again, and howlinpi 
Like tliose of vampiish’d men. Ihifd. Sjuin. Fryar. 
U. To speak with a belluine cry or tone. 
Peace, monster, peace ! Go tell thy horrid tale 
To savages, and howl it out in desarts! Phillips. 

4 . it is used poetically of many noises 
loud and horrid. 

Howl. n. e. [from the verb.] 

!• The cry of a wolf or dog. 

Muriher, 

Alarm’d by liis Heniiuel the wolf, 

Whose hou'l\ his watch. Shaknp. Macbeth, 
I'iiese and the like rumours are no more than 
the last hauls of a dog dissected alive. Swift. 

2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 

She raves, she runs with a distracted pace, 

And Alls with horrid howls the public place. Dryd. 

Howsoever, adv, [kow and soever,] 

1. In what manner soever. See How- 

ever. 

Berosus, who, after Moses, was one of the most 
ancient, houMoever he hath been since corrupted, 
doth in tlic substance of all agree. Raleigh's History. 

2. Although. 

I’he man doUi fear Godt howsoever it seems not 
labia}. . Shakesp. 

To HoX* 4* <r. [from Sax.] To 
hough; to ham^jing. 

Thou art a cpwira. 

Which boxes honesty befaiii^ roiraining 
From course required. Shekeilp. Winter^s Tale. 

Lodrouius, perceiving the old soldier’s meaning, 
alighted, and with his sword boxed hit horse, say- 
ing aloud, This day, valiant soldiers, shall you 
have me both your general and fellow soldier, 
Aghting on foot as one of yourselves. Knolles. 

Hoy. n.e, \hou, old Fr.J A large boat 
sometimes with one deck. 

lie sent to Germany, strange aid to rear: 

From whence cft.soons arrived liere tbrSe ho^ 

Of Saxons, whom he for his safety emplovi. 

jFr<2uoeii* 

To dehiic a barge and hoy, which are between 
a boat and a ship, is hard. Wattt*t Logkk, 


HUD 

Hu'BBim* n, 8, [I know not the otytno- 
logy^ unless it be IVom up ot hob- 
nob,] A tumult ; a riot. 

People pursued the busine.ss with all contemjit 
of the government; and in the hubbub of the first 
day there appeared nobody of name or leckoning, 
but the actors were really of the dregs of the 
people. ^ Clarend. 

An universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all confus’d. 
Borne through the hollow dark, a.ssHult8 hla ear 
With loudest vehemence. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Why wolves raise a huhbitb at her, 

And dogs howl when she sliincs in Water. Hudibras. 

Hu'ckaback. n,8, A kind of lincu on 
which the figures arc raist d, 

Hu'ckleb ACRED, adj. [/locker. Germ, a 
bunch, and back,] Crooked in the 
shoulders. 

flu'CKLEBONE. Tl, 8. [from huckcn, Dut. 

to sit down.] The hipbone. 
Hu'ckster. In, 8. [Iwvk, Germ, a 
H IJ'CKSTERER. ) pedlar ; hovksfer a she- 
pedlar. 

1. One who sells goods by retail, or in 
small quantities ; a pedlar. 

There cannot be a more igno niniotis iriKte than 
the being hucksters to such vile inercli.uivl.^t*. 

(lovernment of the Timgiic. 
God deliver the woild from sucli gui c<<, oi 
rather such hucksters of souK, the veiy shame of 
relicion. South. 

^uuld thy shoe wrench aside, down, down you 
fall, 

And overturn tlie scolding huchters stall, 

Tlie scolding huckster shall nut o’<. r thee moan. 

But pence expect for nuts and pi au o’erlhrown. 

Gay. 

There should be a confederacy of all servants, to j 
drive those China A urAstm from the iloors. Stvi/t. 

Those hucksterers or moiie\ fobbei > w ill he found 
necessary, if this brass-moilty is made current, 

Suft. 

2. A trickish mean fellow. 

Now the ape wanted his huchtcr mnn. Hub.Talc. 

To Hu'ckster. V, n, [from the noun.] 
To deal in petty bargains 
They must pay a shilling, for rhanging their 
piece into silver, \o some huckstering fellow who 
follows that trade. Sinjl. 

To Hu'ddle. V. a, [probably from hood.] 

1. To dress up close so as not to be dis- 
covered ; to mobble. 

2. To put on carelessly in a hurry. 

At twelve she rose with nmcli mlo; 

Her cloaths were huddl'd on hy two. Prior. 

Now all in haste they huddle on 
Their hoods, ilieir cloaks, and get them gone. Swift. 

3. To cover up in haste. 

4. To perform in a hurry. 

I have given much application to this poem . 
this is not a play huddled up in haste. jJrydcn. 
When continu’d rain 

The lab’ring husband in bis bouse restrain, 

Let him forecast iiis work witli timely care. 

Which else is huddled when the skies arc f dir. Dryd. 

5. To throw togetlier in confusion. 

Our adversary, huddling several suppositions 
together, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
makes a medley and confusion. Locke. 

To Hu'ddle. V, n. To come in a crowd 
or hurry. 

1 Glance an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have of Ute so huddled on bis back. 

Enough to press a royal iiierchaiit down. .Shakesp. 

Brown answered after his blunt and huddling 
manner. liacim. 

'J’iiyrsis, whose artful strains have oft delay’d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 

And sweeten’d every niuskrosc of the dale. MiltM, 
Tlieir eyes are mure imperfect than others ; wt 


HUT 

they will nm atainit tlOiigs, and, huddling fur 
wards, fall fromliij|jh places. Bnmm's I' nig. Isr, 

Hu'ddle. n,«* [from the verb.] Crowd; 
tumult ; confusion ; with obscurity. 

That the Aristotelian philosophy is a huddle ot 
words and terms insigaincant, has been the eeiv- 
sure of the w isest. Glanvillt, 

Your carrying business in a huddle, 
lias Forc’d our rulers to new model. Hudibrste, 
Nature doth nothing in n huddle. J*’ llstrange. 
The uiidcrs landing sees nothing distinctly in 
tilings remote, and in a huddle. loeke. 

Several meriy answers were made to iny question, 
wliich enterlanied us 'till hed-time, ami tilled my 
mind with n huddle of ideas. Addison, 

JlUE. n, 8, [bi«p^> Sax.] 

1. Colour; die. 

For never in that land 
Face of fair lady she before did view. 

Or that dread fyon’.s look her cast in deadly hue, 

Spern. 

To add another hue unto the rainbow, 

Is wasteful and lidiculous excess Shuk. Ring John. 
FJow'rs of all hue, and without thorn tlie rose. 

Milton. 

To whom the angel, with a smile that glow’d 
Celestial rosy red, love’s firoper hue. 

Answer’d. Miltan'h Paraaise Lost. 

Vour’s is much of the camelion Imt, 

To ciiiinge the die with distant view. Dniden, 

2. [IJuf'e, Fr.] A clamour; a legal pur- 
suit ; an alarm given to the country. It 
is commonly joined uilh ert/, 
i/ne and erv, villain, go’ Assist me, knight, I 
am undotie : lly, run, hue mid cry ! villain, lam 
undone. Shakesp. 

Inimediatel V coniCvS a hue and crif after a gang of 
thieves, that had taken a purse ujion the road. 

L' t strange. 

If von should hiss, he swears he’ll hiss as higli; 
And, like a culprit, join the hue and cry. .Iddison. 

'J'he hur and ny went after Jac'i, to .ijijireheiul 
him dead or alive, wheievei he emild he found. 

Ai bulh not' s John UuU, 

Hu'er. n.s. [huer, Fr. to cry.] One whose 
business i.s to call out to others. 

’I’hey he hovering uimn tlie coast, and ore di* 
rected hy a lialker or Innr, who staiidelh on tlie 
clill-side, and from thence disceineth the course 
of the pilchard. Cineu s Survey, 

HUFF. n. s, [from hove, or horen, swell- 
ed : he is hvff'td up hy disfetuptrs. So 
in some provinces we still say the bread 
hvjfs tip, when it begins to heave or fer- 
ment: huff, therefore, may be ferment. 
To be in a huff is then to be in a Jtr- 
merit, as we now speak.] 

1. Swell or sudden anger orairogance. 

Quoth llalpho, honour’s but a woid 

To swear hy, only in a lord ; 

I In others it is Init a 

'lo vapour witli instead of proof. Hudibras. 

I His frowns kept mullitutles in awe, 

I Before the bluster of whose huf 

AH hats, ns ill a storm, Hew otV. Hudibras. 

I We have the appiehensions of a cliange to keep 
a check upon us in the very hvjj of our creatiiess. 

U I' strange. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the huff nbooX 
his extraction. ‘ L’hstrange, 

No man goes about to ensnare or circumvent 
anollierina passion, to lay tmiiis, and give se- 
cret blows in a pic-senl hujf. South. 

2. A wretch swelled with a false opinion 
of his own value. 

As for you, colonel huff-cap, wc shall try befuia 
a civil magistrate who’s the greater plotter. 

Di'pden, 

Ix'wd sballow-hniiiied hnjfs make Athrisiii ai»d 
contempt of religion the sole badge and character 
of wit. South. 

To Huff, v, a, [from the noun.] 

J. To swell ; to puff. 
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In ninny wild birds the diapbr«|pi may easily ! 
be hiij)\d up with air, and Umwn m at the wind- 
pipe Grew. 

S. To hector ; to treat with insolence and 
arrogance, or brutality. 

Tbe commissioner at JMugdalcn college said to 
]>r« Huugh, You must not presume to S^us. 

Packard. 

To Huff. tt.n. To bluster; tostoim; to 
bounce; to swell with indignation or 
pride. 

A sliining, flatt’iing, cringing coward, 

A cunkcrwoim of peace, was rais’d above him. 

Otway. 

A thief and ]ustirc, fool and knave, 

A hi(lhn«; oiheer and slave. Uudibras. 

liu(lino to cowards, fawning to the brave, 

1 o kiiavi sa fool, to cred’lous fools a knave. ifoseom. 

Tliis senseless arrogant conceit of theirs made 
fliem hufj at the doctrine oi repentance, aH a thing 
below lluMu South. 

Now what’s his end ^ O charming glory, say ! 

W hat, a fifth act to crown his huffing play ? Dn}d. 

What a small iiiltinire of reason and truth is 
mixed with those hitjjing opinions they are swelled 
with. * Loc' e. 

When IVu re(eiv« d John’s message, she hufftd 
and stormed like tlie desil. Aibuth. /hd. 0 / J hull. 

Hij'fflr. m. [from A blusterer; 

a bully. 

Nor have I ha. arded nij art 
To be f \|)os’d i’ 111 ’ end t«i snlUr, 

By such a braggadocio hiijjcr. HiulUnitf. 

II u'ffish. adj. [from hvff,] Arrogant ; 
insolent ; hectoring. 

IIu'ffishi.v. «//«. [from hujfhh.] With ar- 
rogant petulance ; with bullying bluster. 

IIuTfishne.ss. w. 6*. PetuUmce; arro- 

gance ; iKjisy bluster. 

7o iluG. v.a. [jDejian, Sax. to hedge, to 
inclose ] 

1. lo pre.ss clo.s(‘ in an cmbiace. 

He be wept my fortune, 

And hugg\l me in his arms. S’laKcsp 

What would not lie do now to hug tlie creatim 
that had given him so ndiuirahte u serenade ^ L'i Ui. 

F.v'n in tiiat uin their brother they confess, 

And hug It in their arms, mid to tin ir bo.oni pres^ 

ihqdcn 

King Xerxes wascnamoui’d upon an oak, which 
be would hvg and kias. ilurveq on Comnmpiioiu, 

2, To fondle; to treat with tenderness. 

1, under fair pretend ol frieiul[\ ends, 

AncJ w( il-plac’d words of glozing courtesy, 

Hait<‘d with reasons not un| lau-ilde, 

Win me into the easy-iieartcd man, 

And hug him into snares Miitmi, 

We hug deformities, if they bear our names. 

" OlanviUt. 

Adniiie vouiself, 

And, witiiout rival, hug your darling book. Rase. 

Though they know that the ilattcrer knows the 
falsehood of iVis own flatteries, yet they love tl e 
impostor, and with hot harms /mg the abuse. South, 

Mark with what joy Ihj hugb the dear discovery. 

Jime. 

8 . To hold fast. 

Age niakes us luost fondly hug and retain the 
good things of life, when we have the least pios- 
pcct of enjoying them. AtUrbury. 

4 . To gripe in wrei>tling. 

Hug. «. s, [from the noun.] 

1. Close embrace. 

Why these close hugs? 1 owe n^y. slitaio^ toldm, 

Gay 

A particular gripe in wrestling, CiJied 
a Comisk Avg. 

HUGE. adj. [hoogh, high, Dut.] 

1 . Vast; immense. 

I.et the estate of the people of God, when lliey 
were in the house of bondage, and their manner 
of serving God in a strange land, be compared I 
with tlittt which Canaan ana Jerusalem did atfurd ; ^ 
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and who .secih not wluit huge ditfeieoae Um was 
betwpi^n theiii^ Hoohfr> 

Tins space of earth is so Auge, as thatk^ualieth 
in gieutness nut only Asia, Europe, ana Africa, 
but Ammica. Abbot. 

2. Very great. 

The mountain huge, Milton. 

Part, huge of bulk! 

Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in tlieir gait, 
I'empest tlie ocean , there leviathan 
Hugest of living cieatures, in the deep 
rjtietch’d like a proiuontoiy, sleeps or swims. 

And seems u moving land. Milton^ 

3. Great even to deformity or terrible- 
ne.ss. 

The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 

Shakesp. 

Throiigli forests huget and long unravclfd heaths, 
With desolation brown he wanders waste. Thoms, 

IIu'gely. adu. [from huge.] 

1. Immcnselv; enormously. 

Who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea >' Shakesp, 

2. Greatly ; very much. 

I arn hugely bent to believe, that whenever you 
concern yourselves in our affairs, it is for our good. 

Swift. 

Hu'oeness. n.s. [from huge.] 

1. Enormoua bulk; greatness. 

2. ITmost extent. Not in use. 

My mistress exceeds in. goodness the hugeness 
of your nil w orthy thinking. Shakesp. 

lllfGGERMUGGKR. tl, s. [corrupted per- 
haps from huger mochcr. or hug in the 
(lark. Morcktr in Danish is darkness*, 
whence oiii murkji. It is written by Sir 
Thomas Moore hoker maker . Hiker, 
in Chamcr, is peevhh, crossgrained, of| 
which mokir may only he a ludicrous 
reduplication. IJouLe is likewise in 
German a cormr, and moky is in Eng- 
lish dark. I know not liow to deter- 
mine.] Secrecy ; bye-place. 

Now hold in huggirmugger in their hand, 

And ull tlicrest doiobuf flood sondUnd.i/uMi.J’afr. 

But it I ran hut find them out, 

W heie e'er th’ in huggermugger link, 

I’ll make them rue their Imndy work. Ilmhbras. 

Tlieic’s n distinrtion betwixt what’s done openly 
and bare-faeed, and a thing that’s done in hugger* 
mugger, under a seal of setrecy and concealment. 

V Estrange, 

IIu'gy. a^, [See HUGE.] Vast; great; 
huge. Not in use. 

1'liis hugy rock one finger’s force apparently will 
move CavLU's Survey (f Comivall. 

Hukf.. n. s. [huque, Fr.] A cloak. 

As we were thus in conieronce, theie came one 
that seemed to be a messenger, in a rich huke. 

Bacons New AtUinlis. 

Hulk. n.s. [hvlcke, Dut fulc, Sax.] 

1. The body of a ship. 

There’s a whole inerchant’s venture of Boiir- 

deaux stuff in biro ; you have not seen a hulk bet- 
ter stuiled in the hold. Shaiu.sp. 

T’he custom of giving the colour of the sea to 
the hulks, sails, and inuriiiersof their fly-huatH, to 
keep them from being discovered, came from the 
Vt neti. Arbuthnot. 

Tlicy Argo’s hulk will tax, 

And scrape her pitchy sides for wax. Swift, 

T tie sooty huUi 

Steer’d sluggish on. Thomson. 

2. Any tiling bulky smcl unwieldy. Thisi 
sense is ktill retained in Scotland ; as, a] 
hulk ib a fellow. 

And Harry MoumoutU’shraTin. tlw kv/kSir.ToIui; 
Is prisoner to your son. Shaketp, 

To Hulk. v.a. To excntcrate: aa, tof 
ikulk a hare. Ainsmat^h.l 
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Hull. n. s. [hul^m, Goth, to cover.] 

1. T'hc husk or inte^vmiient of any thing ; 
the outer covering ; aa, the hull at' a nut 
covers the shell. [Hule, Scott.] 

, The body of a snip ; the liulk. Hull 
and hulk are now confounded ; but hulk 
originally signified not m itly the 
body or hull, but a whole ship of bur- 
den, heavy and bulky. 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding plaiias a passage find. 

Dryden. 

So many arts hath the Divine Wisdom put to- 
getlier, only for the/iu/laud tackle of a thinking 
creature. Crew. 

To Hull. v. n. [from the noun.] To float; 
to drive to and fro upon the water with- 
out sails or rudder. 

They saw a sight full of piteous strangeness ; n 
ship, or rather the carcase of a ship, or rather 
some few hones of the carcase, hullmg there, part 
broken, part burned, and nart drowned. Sttlney. 

Will you hoist sail, sir? here lies your way, 
•—No, good swabber, I am to huU here a little 
longer. Shakesp. 

He look’d, and saw the ark hull on the flood. 

MilUm 

People walking down upon the shore, saw some- 
what come hulling toward them. Vllstrange. 

Hu'lly. a<(/. [from hull.] Silujuose; 
husky. Ainsworth. 

IIu'lver. «.«. Holly, 

Save hulvet and thorn, thereof flail for to make 

7'usssf. 

To Hum. r. a. [homelan, Dut.] 

1 . To make the noise of bees. 

The humming of lu es is an unequal buzzing. Bae. 

An airy n.ilion flew, 

Thick as the hummui , bees that bunt tbcgoldeodi w 
In Summer's heat. Vrydm. 

So weary bees In little cells repose ; 

gfit -robbers lift the well-stor’d hive, 


But if nigh 

An humming through their waxen city ctows. D ryd. 

2. To make an inarticulate and bmudiig 
sound. 

I think he’ll hoar me : yet to bite his lip. 

And hum at good Cominius, much unhoarts roe. 

Shodmp, 

Upon my honour, Sir, 1 heard a humming, 
And that a straage one too, which did awake mo. 

Shake^. 

The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 

And hums; as who should say. You’ll me. Shak. 

3. To pause in speaking, and supply tlie 
intervaji with an audihla amission of 
breath. 

Having pump’d up all his wit, 

And hummed upon it, thus he writ Hndibras. 
1 still aeqatest, 

And never hummed and haw’d leditioii. 

Nor snuffled treason. Ifudibrat. 

The man hiy kumadng and hawing a good whih ; 
but ill the end, hd gave up himself to tlu' piiysi- 
cians. 

4. To make a cIuH heavy 

1 lie musical adflUtil «l to tts> are 

but inarticulate MptiiLhg ass QWrs t«» their 
otherwise tunedjpKjM, , GlanviUt. 

Still hummin§llfY m im s kom i y course they keep. 

And lash’d so lofi|(,Uketops, arc lash’dasieep. Pofie 

5. To SAM low. 

iqvplaud. Approbation was com- 
expressed in public assemblies by 
arbmn, about a century ago» 
litUM. n.$. [fVom the vorb.] 

noise of l>ee8 or insects. 

T'o bkak Ilccat’s hmhivous 
T he shard-lwrii beetle, with his drowsy hum, 
Hath rung iiighi’s yawning peal. Msoksth. 
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Nor uiideligHtful is the ceaseless 
To him who muses thiougb the woods at noon. 

Thomson. 

2. A low confiised noise^ as of bustling 
crowds at a distance. 

From camp to camp, thro tbefonl womb of night, 
The hum of cither array still resounds, bhakesp. 

'lower’d cities please us then. 

And the bus^r hum of men. Nilton. 

()ne theatre there is of vast resort,’’ 

W liich whilom of requests was call’d the court; 
Ihit now the great exchance of news ’tis bight, 
And lull of /luoiand bu/ from noon ’till mg\il, Dryd. 
iJ. Any low dull nt»isi*. 

Who sat tlie nearest, hy the words o’ercomc, 
Slej>t fa^t. tlie distal. t nodded to the hum. Pope. 
4. A p<ius(' with an inarticulate sound. 

Tliese shrugs, these hums and haws, 

When \(Mi l)d\e s.nd she’s goodly, come between, 
Kie \ on ( .ill '>a> slie’b honest. Shnk. WinUrsTule. 

\ on I t\< uses want some grains to make ’em rur- 
rent : Imni and ha will not do the business. Dryd. 

f>. In IJudihras it seems used for ham. 

And though his countrymen tlie JIuns, 

Did stew tin it meat between their hums. 

And tlie liorses harks, on wiiich they straddle, 
And ev'ry man cat up his saddle. Uudibras. 
6. An e^pression of applause. 

A'ou hear a hum in the right place. Spectator. 

Hum. interject. A sound implying doubt 
and deliberation. 

Let not your cars desjiise the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

•— /fum.' I guess at it. Shakesp, Macbeth. 

.Sec .Sir Kobert — hum! 

And never laugh foi all my life to come. Pope. 

HU'MANf. adj. [humanus, Lat. humain, 

1. Having the qualities of a man. 

It will never be asked wli<‘{licr he be a gentleman 
born, hut whether he be a human creature ? Swift, 

2. Belonging to man. 

The king is but a man as I am : tbe violet smells 
to him as it doth to me ; all hU senses have Imt 
human conditions Shakesp. 

For man to tell how human life began 
Is hard ; for w Ijo himself beginning knew ^ Milton. 

Thee, serpent, subtil’st Wast of all the held, 

I knew ; but not with human voice indu'd. Milton. 

Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor 
can have any, this being the highest of all human 
certainty. Locke. 

HUMANE, flfd/. [humaine, Fr.] Kind ; 
civil; benevolent; good-natured. 

Love of others, if it he not spent upon a few, 
doth naturally sjiread itself towards manj^ and 
roaketh men become /imnane and chari tabic. JSocon. 

Knvy, iBidice, cuveteousness and revenge are 
abolished : m new race of virtues and graces, more 
divine, more moral, more humane, arc planted in 
their stead. Spratt. 

Huma'nely. adv. [irom humane.'] Kind- 
ly ; with good-nature. 

If they would yield us tiie sapCtMty, while it 
were wiiolesome, we might guest they relieved us 

Shakesp, 

nu'MAiflBt« fi,8. [humaniste, Fr.] A 
philologer; agewmman:^ 
in the schools of S^Oliliuid. 

Humanity, n. t. [Ihmuuiii^ Fr, humani- 

tas, Lat.] 

1. The nature of man. 

Look to thyself : reach not beyond kmanity. 

Sidney. 

A rarer spirit never did steer humanity. Skfdtesp. 
The middle of humanity thou never kneirest, 
but the extremity of both ends. Shakesp, 

'lo preserve the Hebrew intire and uncorraiH, 
there hath been used the highest caution hsimamty 
co’ild invent. Bmon. 

2. Human kind; the collective body of 
mankind. 


If be can untie those knots, he is able to teach 
all hwnanity, and will do well to oblige mankind 
by bis information. Glanville. 

3. Benevolence; tenderness. 

All men ought to maintain peace and the com* 
mon offices of humanity and friendship in diver> 
sity of opinions. tacke 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court the oihees of soft humanity f 
Like thee reserve their raiment for the naked, 
llcach out their biead to feed the crying orphan, 
Of mix their pitting tears with those that weep P 

Rowe. 

4. Philology; grammatical studies. In 
Scotland, humanlores liltreB. 

To Hu'manize. v,a. [humainiser, Fr.] 
To soften ; to make susceptive of ten- 
th* rncss or benevolence. 

Here will I paint the characters of woe, 

Ami heie my faithful tears in show’rs shall Sow 
lu humanr^e the flints whereon 1 tread. Wotton. 

Was it tile business of inagick to humanize our 
natuies witii ronipassion, forgiveness, and ail the 
instances of the most extensive charity ? Addison. 

Hu’mankind. n. s, [human and kind.] 
The race of man ; mankind. 

IHcst with a taste exact, yet uncunfin’d ; 

A knowledge both of books and humankind. Pope. 

Hu'manly. adv. [from human.] 

1 . After the notions of men ; according 
to tlie power of men. 

'rims the present happy prospect of our affairs 
humanly speaking, may seem to promise. 

Atterbury. 

2. Kindly; with good-nature. This is 
now written humanely. 

Though learn’d, well bred; and though well 
bred, sincere; 

Modestly bold, and humanely severe. Pope. 
Hu'mbird. n.s. Jfrom hum and bird.] 
The humming bird. 

All ages have conceived the wren the least of 
birds, yet our own niantatiuiis have shewed one 
far less ; tliat is, Uie numbird, not much exceeding 
a beetle. Brotvn. 

Humble, adj. [humble, Fr. humilis, Lat.] 

1. Not proud ; modest; not arrogant. 

And mighty proud to humble weak does yield. 

(Spensar, 

Now we have shewn our power, 

I^t us seem humbler after it is done, 

Than when it was a-doing. Shalcesp. Coriolanus. 

Thy humble servant vows obedience, 

And faithful service ’till the point of death. Shak. 

We should be as humble in our imperfections 
and sins, as Christ was in the fulness oi the spirit, 
great wisdom, and perfect life. 

Taylor's Rule if Living Holy. 
You, if an humble husband, may request, 
Provide and order all things for the best, Dryd. 

'fen thousand trifles light as these. 

Nor can my rage nor anger move : 

She should be humble who would please ; 

And she must suffer, who can love. Prior. 

2. Low ; not high ; not great. 

Th’ example of the heav’nly lark. 

Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark ! 

Above the skies let thy proud nuisick sound, 

Tliy humble nest build on the ground. Cowley. 

Denied what ev’ry wretch obtains of fate, 

An humble roof and an obscure retreat, Yalden. 
Ah ! prince, liadst thou but known the joys 
V liich dwell 

With humbler fortunes, thou wouldst curse thy 
royalty! ^ ^ Rowe, 

Far humht^ titles suit my lost conditions. 

Smith. 

To Hu'mble. V. a. [from the adjective.] 

1. To make humble ; to make submissive ; 
to make to bow down with humility. 

Take this purse, thou whom the hcav’us pla^s 
Have htmhled to all strokes. Shakesp. King Lear , 


Tbe executioner 

Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 

But first begs pardon. Shidc^. AsyauUkeU. 

Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of 
God, that Tie may exalt you. 1 Pet. v. 6. 

ilezekiah humbled himself for the pride of hit 
heart % 

Why do I humble thus myself, and sniflg'' 

For peace, reap nothing but repulse and hate? Milt, 

Let the sinner put away the evil of Ills doings, 
and humble himself by a speedy and sincere rep^ 
taiice ; let him return to God, and then let him 
be assured (hat God will return to him. Rogers. 

2. To crush; to break; to subdue; to 
mortify. 

Yearly injoin’d, some say, to undergo 
This annual humbling cerium number’d days, 

'I’o dash their pride and joy, for maif seduc’d. Milt. 

We are pleased, by some implicit kind of re- 
venge, to sec him taken down and humbled in his 
reputation, who had so far raised himself above 
us. ^ Addison. 

The mistress of tlie woild, the seat of empire. 
The nurse of heroes, the delight of gods, 

That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. Adr/ii. 

Men that make a kind of insiilt upon society, 
ought to be, humbled as disturbers of the public 
tranquillity. Freeholder. 

Fortune not much of humbling me can boast : 
Though double tax’d, how little have 1 lost! Pope, 

3. To make to condescend. 

This would not he to condescend to their capa- 
cities, when he bumb/es himself to speak to them, 
but to lose his design in speaking. Locke. 

4f, To bring down from an height. 

In process of time the highest mountains maj" lie 
humbled into vallies j and again, the lowest vallics 
exalted into mountains. Hakewill on Providence, 

Hu'mblebee. n.s. [humble and bee. What 
may be the true etymology of this word 
1 am in doubt. The humblebee is 
known to have no sting. 'Jhe Scotch 
call a cow without horns an humble cotv ; 
so that the word seems to signify tnrr- 
mis, wanting the natural weapons. Dr. 
Beattie.] A buzzing wild bee. 

The huneybags steal from the humhUhees, 

And f^or night tapers crop their waxen thighs. Shak. 

This puts us in mind once again of the hundtle- 
bees and the tinder-boxes. Atterhury. 

Hu'mblebee. 9z.«. An herb. Ainsw. 

Hu'mblebee Eater, n. s. A By that eats 
the humblebee. Ainsw. 

Hu'mbleness. n. s. [from humble.] Hu- 
mility; absence of pride. 

With huw true humhUneu 
They look’d down to triumph over pride! Sidney, 

1 am rather with all subjected humbleness to 
thank her excellencies, since the duty thereunto 
gave me rather heart to save myself, than to re- 
ceive tlianks. Sidney. 

It was answered by us all, in all possible humble- 
ness ; but yet with a countenance, that we knew 
lie spoke it but merrily. Bacon. 

A grain of glory, mixed with humbleness. 

Cures both a fever and lethargickness. Herbert. 

Hu'mbler. n. s. [from humble.] One that 
humbles or subdues himself or others. 

Hu'mblemouthed. a ^ f . [humble and 
mouthed.] Mild ; meek. 

Y ou arc meek and humhlemouth*d: but y our heart 
Is cramm’d with arrogancy, splecn,andpridc.iS/ia/c. 

Hu'mbleplant. n. s. A species of sen- 
sitive plant. 

The humbleplatUh ao caWed, because, as soon 
as you touch it, it prostrates itself on the ground, 
and in a short time elevates itself again: it is 
raised in hot- beds. Mortimer. 

Hu'mbles. n. s. Entrails of a deer. 

Hu'mbless. n. s. [from humble.] Huni- 
bleness; humility. Obsolete. 

And with meek humhless, and afflicted mood, 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me intreat. Spenser. 
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Hu'mbly. adv, [fimn humile^ 

1* Without pride; with humifity ; modest- 
ly ; with tioiorous modesty^ 

ITiey w^re ui*d to bend, 

To lend their imiles before them to AchHlei, 
fmmbly as they us’d to creep to 

Here the tam’d Euphrates hninbly gUdos^^ 

, And there tlie Rhine submits her swelling tides. 


Write him down a slate, who, humbly proud, 
Willi presents begs preferments from the crowd. 

Dryden, 

In midst of dangers, fears, and death, 

Thv goodness I’ll adore ; 

And praise thee fur thy mercies past, 

And humbly hope for more. Additon* 

2. Without height; without elevation* 

Hu'mdrum. adj. [from hum, drone, or 
humming drone,] Dull ; dronish; stupid. 

Shall we, quoth she, still humdrum, 

And see stout Bruin all alone. 

By numbers basely overthrown ? IMibrat 
I was talking with an old humdrum fellow, and, 
before 1 had heard his story out, was called away 
by business. Additm. 

To HUMECT. 7 [hu$necio. Let. 

To HUMECTATE. J hvmecter, Fr.] To 
wet; to moisten, 

Tile Nile and Niger do not only moisten and 
contemporate the mr by their exhalations, but 
refresh and humectate Uie earth by their annual 
inundatiuns. Brown, 

Her rivers are divided in sluices, to humectate 
the burderiui! soil. HoweVt Vocal Foreit. 

'I'hc medicaments are of a cool /lumecti^ quality, 
and not too much astringent. Wuemans Surgery. 

Humect ACTION, n.s, [humectation,Tr. 
from humectale.] The act of wetting ; 
moistening. 

Plates of brass applied to a blow, will keep it 
down from swelling ; the cause is repercussion 
without humectatum, or entrance of any body. 

Bacon^t Nat. Hitt, 
That which is concreted by exsiccation, or ex- 
pression of humidity, will be resolved by humec- 
tatioH, as earth and clay. Broum. 

Hu'meral. adj. [humeri, Fr. from hu- 
merus, Lat] Belonging to the shoulder. 

The largest crooked needle should be used, with 
a ligature, in taking up the humeral arteries in 
aiiiputation. Shcarp. 

Humicuba'tion. u.s, [humi axid cubo, 
Lat.] The act of lying on thu ground. 

Fasting and sackcloth, and ashes and tears, and 
humeubatiom, used to be companions of repent- 
ance. Bramludl, 

HU'MID. adj. [humide, Fr. humidus, Lat] 
Wet; moist; watery. 

Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl’d hue 
Than her purpled scarf can vliew. MtUon, 

llie queen, recover’d, rears her humid eyes. 
And first her husband on the poop espies. Dryd. 

If they slip easily, and are of a nt size to be agi- 
tated by heat, and the heat is big enough to keep 
them in agitation, the body is fluid ; and if it be 
apt to stick to things, it is mmid. Newton*s Opt. 

Humi'bity. n. t. [humidity, Fr. fbom hu 
mid.] That quality which we call mois- 
ture, or the power of wetting other 
bodies. It differs vexy much mm flu- 
idity, dejpending altograer on the con- 
gnu^ of the component particles of ai 
liquor to the pom or surfaces of su( 
particular liodies as it is capable of ad- 
hering to. Thus quicksilver 18 not a mmst 
liquor^ in respect to oar hands or dothes, 

Vol.L 
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and many other things it will vmt stick 
to ; but it may be called so in reference 
to gold, tin, or lead, to whose surfaces it 
wiU presently adhere. And even water 
itself that wets almost every thing, and 
is the great standard of humidity, is not 
capable of wetting every thing, for it I 
stapds and runs easily off in globular 
drops on the leaves of cabbages and many I 
other plants ; and it will not wet the fea- 
thers of ducks, swans, and other water- 
fowl. Quincy, 

We’ll use this unwholesome hutmdity, this gross 
watry puropiou. Slmlceip. 

0 blessing-breeding sun, ward from the earth 
Rotten hunMity : below thy sister’s orb 

Infect the air I Shdhesp. Timon (j Athene. 

Young animals have more tender fibres, and 
more humidity, than old animals, which have their 
juices more exalted and relishing. Arhuthnot. 

Humilx a'tion. n, $. [Fr.] 

J . Descent fnom greatness ; act of humility. 

The former was an humiliation of Deity, the 
latter an humiliation of manhood ; for which cause 
there followed upon the latter an exhalation of that 
which was humbled ; for with power he created 
the world, but restored it by obedience. Hooker, 
Thy humiUatim shall exalt 
With thee thy manhood also to this throne. MiU. 

2. Mortification; external expression of 
sin and unworthiness. 

John fared poorly, according unto the apparel 
he wore, that is, of camel’s hair , and the doctrine 
he preached was humiliation and repentance. 

Broum. 

With tears 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, sent from hearts contrite, in sign 
Of sorrow unfeign’d, and humiltatum meek. Jut/tun. 

3. Abatement of pride. 

It may serve for a great lesson of humilation 
to mankind, to behold the habits and passions of 
men trampling over interest, friendship, honour, 
and their own personal safety, as well, as that of 
their country. Swift. 

Humility, n. $. [humilitd, Fr.] 

1. Freedom from pride ; modesty ; not ar- 
ro^nce. 

when we make profession of our faith, we 
stand ; when we acknowledge our sins, or seek 
unto God for favour, we fall down ; because the 
gesture of constancy becometh us best in the one, 
111 the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker, 

1 do not know tliat Englishroaii alive 
With whom my soul is any jot at odds. 

Mure than the infant that is born to-night ; 

I tliank my God for my humility. Shak, Rich. III. 

What the height of a kiiigtempteth to revenge, 
the hnmUUy of a Christian teacheth to forgive 

King Charlet. 

The hwnUiiy of the style gained them many 
friends. Clarendon. 

There arc some that us^* 

Humility to serve their pride, and seem 
Hunioic upon their way, to Ik the prouder 
At their wish’d journey’s end. J)enlmm*t Sof^hy. 

It is an easy matter to extol humility in the midst 
of honour, or to begin a fiist after dinner. South. 

As high turrets for their airy steep 
Require foundations in proportion deep ; 

Ana lofty cedars as far upwards shoot, 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root ; 

So tow did her secure foundation lye. 

She was not humble but humility* Dryden, 

% Act of submission. 

With these humilities they satisfied ♦he young 
king, and by their bowing and bending avoided 
the present ’storm. Datnet, 

Hu'mmer. n.s, [from hum.] That which 
hums ; an applauder. Aintworth* 
Hu'moral. adj. AwmMir.] Pro- 
ashling from the humours. 
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Tills sort of fever Is comprehended under con- 
tinual humoral levers. Harvey on Consumptions 

Hu'morist. n.s. [humortsio, Jtal, hu- 
moriste, Fr.] 

] • One who conducts himself by his o\\ ii 
fan^ ; one who gratifies his own hu- 
mour. 

The nolioii of the humorist is one that is greatly 
pleased, or greatly displeased, wiUi little things'; 
nis actions aSdota directed by the reason an<i na- 
turn of things. U'uttA 

This humorist keeps to himself much more iltuii 
he wants, and gives his superfluities to purrhast* 
heaven. Addison. 

2. One who has odd conceits. 

The wit sinks imperceptibly into an humorist. 

Spectator. 

3. One who has violent and peculiar pas- 
sions. 

By a wise and timeous inquisition the peccat. 
humours and humorists must’ be discovered and 
purged, or cut off : mercy in such a case in u king» 
IS true cruelty. Bacon to Villleis. 

Hu'morous. adj. [from humour.] 

1. Full of grotesque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, mat Marsya 
was a lawyer who had lost his cause ; others, that 
this passage alludes to the story of the satire Mar* 
syas, who contended with Apollo, which 1 think 
is more humorous. Addison an Italy. 

2 . Capricious; irregular; without any rule 
but the present whim. 

I am known to be a humorous patrician ; said to 
be something imperfect, in favouring the first 
complaint ; hasty and tinder-like, upon too trivial 
motion. Shaken. Coriolanus, 

Thou fortune’s champion, that do’st never fight 
But when her humorous ladyship is by , 

To teach thee safety. ^ Snakesp. King John, 

He’s /tumorous as Winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congeal d in the spring of day. Sh. H, IV. 
. O, you awake then: come away, 

Times be short, are made for play ; 

The huSurout moon too will not stay : 

What doth make you thus delay ; ^ Ben Jomou. 

Vast is his courage, boundless In his mind, 
Rough as a storm, and huvnorous as the wind. Dry, 

He that would learn to pass a just sentence on 
persons and things, must take heed of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and an humorout conduct in his 
affairs. Wotti’i logtcki 

3. Pleasant; jocular. 

Thy humorout vein, thy pkaring folly. 

Lies all neglected, all forgot : 

And pensive, wuv’riiig, melancholy. 

Thou dread’at and hop’st thou know’st not what. 

Prior. 

Hu'morously. adj. [from humorous.] 

1 . Merrily ; jocosely. 

A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very hu- 
moroutly, concitum argesiSum in tUoksfacityus mi- 
nutat. JubHsm. 

It has been humoroutAy said, mt some have 
fished, the very iiket% papevi Ibft there by men 
of wit. , ^ Swy\, 

2. Capriciously; wMiniically. 

We resobe hv halves, and re- 

lolve rashly, snlibTftiir 00 lea- 

joni that will hol^“ Odamy. 

Hu'MOROUSNK8||;;|i^ 

1. Ficklenewi 

2. JocalBritj;} otSmMt of oonoeit 

Hc'MOBSQiill. a4f. [firam hmmmr.] 

1. Peeviiaifotuknt. 

2. Od(^ Umocous. In this wnw it » 
leniMm. 

Onr fpie noe cannot be much improved by mas- 
qoMdat, where the wit of both sexes is altoge- 
up in coutinuiag singular and 

Illt^fORSOMELY. adv. [from bumour- 
4 MW.] Peevishly ; petulantly. 

SB 
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HU'MOUR. N. «. [AMmeiw; Vt. km4tr,Lat. 

1. Moisture. * 

The aqueous Lumpur of t|M eje will not freeze, 
ivhich is very admirabie, se^tig it hath the per< 
spiciiity and ftuidity of fiOMOwn water. 

BayimthfCreatimi, 

2. The different kind of moisture in man'a 
body, reckoned by the oidphyiiCMinto 
be phlegm, blood, choler, and melan* 
choly, which, as they predominated; 
were supposed to determine the temper 
of mind. 

BflicTc not these suggestions, which proceed 
Prom anguisli of the mmd and kwnour$ black. 
That mingle with thy fancy. ^ 

3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As iliere is no humour to which impudent po* 
vcrty tan not make itself serviceable , so were there 
rt.ou of those of desperate ambition, who would 
huilci their houses upon others ruin. Sidnev* 
I'lierc came a young lord, led with the humour 
of youth, which ever thinks that good whose 
gO(»dne8S he sees not. Sidney, 

King James, as he was a prince of great judg- 
tiicni, so lie was a prince of a marvellous pleasant 
humour as he was going through Lusen by (^en> 
wich, he asked what town it wasP Tiicy said Lu- 
sen. He asked, a good wliile after, what town is 
this we are now in T They said still it was Lusen 
then siud the king, I will he king of Lusen. 

Barones ApoptJu 

Examine how your humour is inclin’d, 

And which tlic ruling passion of your mind. Rose. 

They, who were acquainted with him, know 
his humour to be such, that he would never con 
strain himself. Dryden. 

In cases where it is necessary to make examples, 
it is the humour of the multitude to forget tlie 
crime, and to remember tiic punishment. Addison 
Good humour only teaches charms to last, 

8till makes new conquests, and maintains thepast, 

rope, 

4. Present di^K>sition. 

It is the curse of kings to be attended 

By slaves, tiiat take their humours tot a warrant 
To break into the blood-house of life. SJiahesp, 
Another thought her nobler humour fed. Fahj 
Their humours are not to be woo, 

But when they are impos’d upon. Hudibras. 

Tempt not his heavy hand ; 

Bnt one submissive word which you let fall, 

Will make him in good humour mth os all. Dry, 

5. Grotesque imagery ; jocularity ; merri- 
ment. 

In conversation humour is more than wit, 
easiness more tlian knowledge. Temple. 

6. Tendency to disease ; morbid disposi- 
tion. 

He denied himself nothing that he had a mind 
to eat or dHiik, which mive him a body full of | 
humdim, £ind maHe his fits of the gout frequent 
and violent. Temple, 

The chilrl Imri a humour which was cured by 
the waters of Glastonbury. Ftelding. 

Tf Petulance ; peevhAness* 

W^ideiuJ ail perfection, all virtue and dis- 
embtiob? ^ Jisf 'he not humours to be endured, as 
well sd kindness to ha ei^oyed f South, 

Q. 

1 like aot hsifdoiirof lying : he hath wronged 
me in some hutMurk: 1 anottfft have home the 
humour’d loiter to her. Shakesp. 

V, Caprice; whim; predondnant inclina- 
tion. 

' In private, men are more hold io own 
humours; and in comfort, men are moie noxious 
to others humours; therefore it is gitedto take 
both. Bacon, 

To liu'MouR. v.a. [iramtlie ootm.] 

1. I'o frrattfy ; to «>oth by compiianee. 

If I had a suit to master Snallow, i woeM Ijss- 
mour his men ; if to his men, I WOttld CUlTf With 
liiAster Shallow. dldke%. . 
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If I were Brutus noW, and he were Casdtii, 
He should not humour me. Shdkesp, 

Obedience and subjection were itever enjoin'd 
by God to humour the passions, lusts and vanities 
of those who are commanded to obey our govern- 
ours. Suf^, 

You humour me, when 1 am sick ; 

Wl^ not when I’m spieiietick? Pope, 

^iJdren are fond of something which strikes 
their fancy most, and'suUen and regardles of 
every thing else, if they are not hunwum hi that 
fancy. Wattses Logkk, 

2. To fit ; to comply with. 

To after age thou shdt be writ the man. 

That with smooth air could humour best our 
tongue. Mikon, 

Tis my part to invent, and tlie musicians to hu- 
mour that invention. Dryden*s Pr^dtt to Albion, 
Fountainbleau k situated among rocks and 
woods, that ^ive a fine variety of savage pros- 
pects : Ute kuig has humoured the genius of Uie 
place, and only made use of so much art as is iie- 
cesiarj to regulate nature. Addison. 

Hump. n. s. [corrupted perhaps from 
bump. See Bump.] The protuberance 
formed by a crook^ back. 

These defects wore mended by matches ; the 
eyes wore opened in the next generation, and the 
hump fell. Tatler. 

Hu'mpback. n. s. [from hump and back. 
Crooked back ; hi^h shoulders. 

The chief of the family was bom with a hump- 
back and very high nose. Tatler, 

Humpbacked, adj. Having a crooked 
back. 

To HUNCH. v,a. \hu8ch, Germ.] 

. To strike or punch with the fists. 

Jack’s friends began to hunch and push oue 
another : why don’t you go and cut llic poor fel- 
low down p Anuthnot. 

2. [Hocker a crooked back, Germ.] To 
crook the back. 

Thy crooked mind within hunch'd out thy back 
And wander’d in thy limbs. Dryden. 

Hunchba'cked. adj. [hunch and back.] 
Having a crooked bacK. 

His person deformed to the highest de^ee, fiat- 
nosed, and hunchbacked. VEstrange. 

But 1 more fear Creon ! 

To take that hunchback' d monster in my arms, 

Th’ excrescence of a man. Dryden* s Oediptu. 

The second daughter was peevish, haggard, 
pale, with saucer-eyes, a sharp nose, and hunch- 
hacked, Arbuthnot's History of John Bull. 

Hu'ndrbd. and jpunbpeb. 

Sax. honderd, Dut.] The number con- 
sisting of ten multiplied by ten. 

A hundred altars in her temple smoke, 

A thousand bleeding hearts pow’r invoke. 

Dryden's ^neid. 
Many thousands had seen the transactions of 
our Saviour, and many hundred thousands re- 
ceived nn account of them from tlie mouths of 
those who were eye-witnesses. Addison, 

Hu'NDRED. ft. 9 . 

, A company, body, or collection con- 
sisting of an hundredL 
Very few will take this uroposition, that God is 
pleased with the doing of wnat ho himself com- 
mands, for ail iiiiiata moral principle : whosoever 
does so, will have reason to tmiak hundreds of 
propositions innate. Locke. 

lAods, Uken from the enemy, were divided 
into centuries or hundreds$ni\d diatribuied amongst 
the soldiers. Arbuthnot, 

, A canton or division of a county, per- 
haps once containing an bundr^ ma- 
nors. [Hundredum, low Lat. hundreds, 
old Fr.] 

Imposts upon merchants do seldom good to the 
1 • - revenue ; (or that that be wuis in tlm hun- 


dred, iic iosetii id the shire. 


aOtihn, 
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Tor justice they had a bench uiMler a tree, wbeib 
Kat sat, Sad with him two of every hundred 
whence thsir coapanies had been raised : liens 
complaints were eihibited. Hayward. 

Hundreth. a4j. [bunbpeon-teogopa. 
Sax J The ordinal of an hundred^^e 
tenia ten times told. 

We shall not need to use the ftundredt^ part of 
that time, whldb themselves bestow In making ijh 
vccUvcs. HookoP. 

If this medium b rarer with^ the sun's body 
than at Its surface, rarer ulere than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the orb of Saturn, I see no reason 
why the increase of density should stop. Newton. 

Hung. [The preterite and parU page, 
cihang^ 

A wife BO hu¥^ with virtues, such a freight. 
What mortal shoulders can support ? Dryd, Juv 
A room that is richly adorned, and hung round 
with a great variety of pictures, strikes the eye at 
cnee. Watu, 

HU'NGER. n. g. [bunjeji, Sax, hanger, 
Dut.] 

1 . Desire of food ; the pain felt from fasting. 

An uneasy sensation at the stomach for food. 

When the stomach is empty, and the fibres in their 
natural tension, they draw up so close as to rub 
against each oUier, so as to make that sensation : 
but when they are distended with food, it is again 
removed ; unless when a person fasieth so long as 
for want of spirits, or nervous fluid, to have those 
fibres grow too flaccid to corrnj^ate, and then we 
say a person has fasted away his stomach.Qutney. 

Thou shalt serve thine enemies in hunger and in 
thirst. Deui, xxviii. 48. 

The subacid part of the animal spirits, being 
cast off* by the lower nerves upon the coats of the 
stomach, vcllicates the fibres, and thereby pro- 
duces the sense we call hunger. Grew, 

Sometliing viscous, fat and oily, remaining in 
the stomach, destroys tlie sensation of hunger, 

Arbuthnot on Akments. 

2. Any violent desire. 

The immaterial felicities we expect, do natu- 
rally suggest the necessity of preparing our appe- 
tites and Atsngm fur them, witliout which heaven 
can be no heaven to us. Decay of Piety. 

For hunger of mygold I dye. Dryden. 

To Hu'nger. v.n. [from the noun.] 

, To feel the pain of hunger. 

My more having, would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more. Shah. Macbeth. 

Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 

As if they hunger d for the food they borc.Coie/cy. 

2. To desire with great eagerness ; to long. 
Dost thou so hunger for my empty chair 
Tliatthou wilt needs invest thee with my honours. 
Before thy hour be ripe ? O, foolisli youth, 

Thou seek’st the greatness that will overwhelm 

Stay but a little. Shak. Hen. IV. p. ii 

T content me. 

And from the sting of famine fear no harm, 

Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that (eed 
Me hung'ring more to do do my Father’s will. MUt. 

Hu'noerbit. ladj. [from hunger 
Hu'ngerbitten. J and bit.] Famed 
or weakened with hunger. 

His strenglh shall be hungerbitten. Job. xviU. it. 
Tliyself 

Bied up ill poverty and straits at home; 

Lott in a desert here, and hungerbit, MUum. 

Hu'noerlt. a^. [from hunger.] Hosi- 
giT; in want of nourishment. 

Hb beard 

Grew thin and kungtrfy. and seem'd to ask 
His sops os be was drinking. Shah, 

Hu'noerly, adv. With keen appetite. 

You have sav'd my longing, and I fred 
Most kungorly om your sights Shak 
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TItey are all but atomachs, and we all but food ; 
They eat u» hvMgerk, and, when they're full, 
Tliey belch ua. Shah 

Hd'ngerstarved. [hung^ and 
starved*] Starved with hunger ; pindied 
Iqrwant of food. 

All iny fulloweis to th* eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ship* before the wind, 

, Or lambs purtu’<l by hungentarved wulvei, bhak* 

Go, go, chear up thy hurtsentarved men. 

As to some holy house tlr afflicted came, 

The hungerstafv% the naked, and the lame, 

Want and diseases, fled before her name. Dryd, 

Hu'ngred. adj. [from Atinger.] Pinched 
by want of food. 

Odours do in a small degree nourish, and we 
see men an hungred love to smell hot bread.Bacon. 

Hu'ngrily. adv*, [from hungry.] With 
keen appetite. 

Tlius much to the kind rural gods we owe, 

Who pity’d tuflering mortals long ago ; 

When on liar^h acorns fed, 

And gave hn nicer palates, Dettar bread. Vryd. 

Hu'ngry. adj. [from Aungcr.] 

1. Feeling pain from want of food. 

That face of his the hunpy cannibals 
Would not have touch’d, would not have stain’d 
with blood. Shak, 

13y eating before he was hungry, and drinking 
before he was dry, he was sure never to oat or 
drink much at a tunc. Temple. 

They that talk tims may say that a man is ai* 
ways hungry, but that he does not always feel it ; 
whereas hunger consists in that very sensation. 

Locke. 

% Not fat; not fruitful; not prolifick; 
more disposed to draw from other sub' 
stances than to impart to them. 

Cassius has a lean and hungry look. Shakem. 

1’lic more fat water will bear soap best ; for the 
hungry water doth kill its unctuous mture. Bacon. 

In rushy grounds springs are found at the flrst 
and second spit, and sometimes lower in a hungry 
gravel. Mortimer. 

To the great day of retribution our Saviour re- 
fers us, for reaping the fruits that we here sow in 
the most hungry and barren soil. Smalndge*sikrm. 

Hunks, n. s. [AunsArr sordid, Islandick.] 
A covetous sordid wretch ; a miser ; a 
curmudgeon. 

The old hunks was well served, to be tricked 
out of a whole hog for the securing of his pud> 
dings. UEstrange. 

She hag a husband, a jealous, covetous, old 
hunks. Dryden. 

Irui has given all the intimations of being a'close 
hunks, worth money. Adduon. 

To HUNT. v» a. [])untian. Sax. fromj^uub 
a dog.] 

1. To chaw wild animals. 

Tile man that once did sell the lion’s skin. 
While the beast liv’d, was kill’d in huntit^hlm. 

Wilt thou hunt the prey for the lion, or flit^e 
of the young lions ? Job, xxxviii. .S9. 

We should single every criminal out of the herd, 
aad hunt him down, however formidable and 
overgrown ; and, on the contrary, shelter and de- 
fend virtue. Addison. 

2a To pursue ; to follow dose. 

£vU shall hunt the vidlent man to overthrow 
kiro* Psabn, cxl. 

The heart strikes five hundred sorts dniikes in 
an hour, and is huntid unto such contittinirMpi' 
Utioni, through ai^xiety, that fain would it 

Hai^onConsusmiim. 

3, To seardi for. 

Not certainly aflbmiqg any Uilij|, but by con- 
ferring of times and monuments, i do hunt out a 
probability. Spenser. 

All that is found in books ia not rightly deuced 
principles; such an examen every reader’s 
ouAdis not forward to make, eipeoiaily in those 
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who have given themselves up to a party* and 
only hunt for what may favour and sup|^t the 
tenets of it. ^ Loeke. 

4. To direct or manage hounds in the 
chace. 

He hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and is 
famous for finding hares. Adduon. 

To Hunt. v. n. 

1. To follow the chase. 

When he returns from hunting, 

] will not speak with him. Shak^. King Lear, 
Esau went to the field to hunt fur venison. ^ 

Gen. xxvii. 5. 

One followed study and knowledge, and another 
hawking and hunting. Locke, 

On the old pagan tombs, masks, liunrifig matches, 
and Bacchanals are very common. 

Adduon on Italy. 

2. To pursue or search. 

Very much of kin to this is the hunting after ar- 
guments to make good one side of a question, and 
wholly to neglect and refuse tliose which favour 
the other side. Locke. 

Hunt. n. $. [from the verb.] 

1. A pack of hounds. 

The common hunt, though from their rage re< 
strain’d 

By sov’reigu pow’r, her company disdain’d, 
Grinn’d as they pass’d. Dryd. Hind and Panther, 

2. A chace. 

Tlie hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray ; 
Tlie fields are frugrant, and the woods are green, 


3. Pursuit. 

I’ve heard myself proclaim’d ; 

And by the happy hollow of a tree, 

Escap^ the hunt. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Hu'nter. n. $. [fromAwnf.] 

1. One who chases animals for pastime or 
food. 

If those English lords had been good hunters, 
and reduced the mountains, boggs, and woods 
within the limits of forest, chaces and parks, the 
forest law would have driven tliem into the plains. 

Davies on Ireland. 

Down from a hill the beast that reigns in woods, 
First hunter then, pursu’d a gentle brace. 
Goodliest of all the forest, hurt and hind. Milton. 

Anotlicr’s crimes th’ unhappy hunter bore, 
Glutting his father’s eyes with guiltless gore. 

Dryd. JEn. 

lliis was the arms or device of our old Roman 
hunters ; a passa^ of Manilius lets us know the 
pagan hunters had Meleager for their patron. 

Addison, 

Bold Nimrod first the savage chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 

2. A d(^ that scents game or beasts of j 
prey. 

Of dogs, the valu’d file 
Distinguishes the swiR, the slow, the subtle, 

The housekeeper, the hunter. Sluikesp. Macbeln, 

Hu'ntinghorn. n.s. [from hunting and 
Aom.] A bugle; a horn used to cheer 
the hounds. 

Whilst a boy, Jack ran from school. 

Fond of bis huntmghom and pole. Priai . 

Hu'ntrhss. «. s. [from hunter.] A wo- 
man that follows the chace. 

And thou, thrice crown’d aueen of night, survey 
With thy chaste eye, from ttiy pale sphere above. 
Thy kuntreu* name, that my full life doth sway. 

Shakesp. 

Shall I call 

Antiquity from the old schools of Greece, 

To testify the arms of chastity ^ 

Hence had tlie huntress Diaaner dread bow. 

Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste. Milton. 

Let old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 

Th* immortal huntress, and her virgin tiain; 

Nor envy Windsor. Fops. 

Bkimer represents Diana vrith her quiver at Imr 
plder ; but at the same time be describes her 
i huntress. Bramne, 
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Hu ntsman. 3 . a {A^ and man*] 

1 . One who dfiHjuhts m the cb«ce. 

Like as a huntsman, after weary chace, 

Seeiiq^tlie game escape from him away, 

Sits down to rest him Spenser^s Sonnets. 

Such game, whilst yet the wcrio was new. 

The nnghty Nimrod did pursue : 

What aufitsimm of our feeble race, 

Or dogs, <tare such a monster chace ^ WaBer. 

2. The servdntwhose office it is to manage 
thediace. 

Apply this moral ratlier to the huntsman, that 
managed the chace, than to the mnsVer.V Estrange. 

Hu'ntsmanship. 11 .^. [from AtmfsmuR.] 
The qualifications ofa nunter. 

At court your fellow s every day 
Give the art of rhimiiig, hunttnumship, or pUy. 

Donne. 

Hu rdle, n. s. [)?y/ibel, Sax.] 

1. A texture of sticks woven together ; a 
crate. 

The sled, the tumbril, hurdles and the flail. 
These all must be prepar’d.^ Dry den* s Georg. 

2. Grate on whiw criminals were dragged 
to execution. 

Settle your fine joints ’minst Tliursday next. 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. Shakesp. 

The blacksmith was hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered at Tyburn ; taking pleasure upon the hurdle, 
to tliink that he ihoula be famous in after-tihies. 

Bacon. 

IIURDS. ft.s. The refuse of hemp or 
fiax. Ainsworth* 

To HURL. V. a. [from hurolt to throw 
down, Islandick ; or, according to Skin^ 
ner^ from whirl.] 

1 . To tlirow with violence ; to drive impe- 
tuously. 

If hcav’ns have any mevous plagues in store, 
O, let them keep it ’ttlT thy sins bo ripe. 

And tlmn hurl down their indignalion 

On thee! Shak. Rick. 111. 

He holds vengeance in his hand, 

To hurl upon their heads that breaks his law.Shok. 

I with my nails digg'd stones out of the groimd. 
To hurl at the behohmrs of my shame. SHak, 
If he thrust him of hatred, othuri at 


lai^ng of wwt. iVtttno. xxxv. au. 

They use both the right hand and the left in 
hsrUng stones. Chron. xii. 2 

Hurl ink and wit. 

As mad men stones. Ben Jonson, 

His darling sons, 

JfurVd headlong to partake with us, ihoU curse 
’rheir frail original and faded bliss. MUton, 
She strikes the lute ; but if it sound, 

Threatens to hurl it on the ground. Waller. 

Corrupted light of knowledge hvrVd 
Sin, death, and ignorance o’er all the. world. 

Jhn 

Young Phaeton, 

From East to North irregularly Aurt’d, 

Fust set himself on fire, and tlien the woild.Drycl. 

Coigure him fer to drive Uie Grecianlnln. 

And hurl them headlong to the 

2. To utter with vAfmAh ‘[Bwler, 
Ft. to make «ieft‘|kowllBr'«e faideous 
noise-] Thiidiliteil^iue. 

The glad does view 

Hih ship fer mfefe femn watry wilderness, 

He hurls otttvbwi. ^em. 

Highly t^ytng’d against the Highest, 

HuriwW dpAneetowards the vaults of heav’n. 

« *',1 Mlhnn 

3. To pky at a kind ot ^ai^. 
jRirijfWtaketh its denomination from thmwing 

v^tfie ball, and is of two sorts ; to goals, and to Urn 
mtiuttty : for hurling to goals there are fifteen ov 
iSbW players, more or less, chosen out on each 
' i»e, who strip themselves, and then join liands 
Innurits, one against another out of tooee ranks 
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fhey match themselfes by ptitf, one emlnacing 
another, and »o [MUt away ; einKgf of which couple 
are to watch one another daring riiU play. Carew. If a council he called, or a battle fbaght, you Dfjfd€n*t Geargick$, 

Hdrl. «... [^ihe*«b.] Tumult; Mi> 

not ; commotion. Fof>?t Pi^uce to the Jiiad. chievouBjy ; perniciously. 

TcBy’nnr.v.n. To moveonurithpre- HtfHTFULNESS.n.,. [fromA«rt/W.] Mk. 
king KnoUes. apitatiou. chievousness ; pemiciousness. 

u'RLBAT. «. ». [hurl and i«/.] Whirl- Did you but know wlfct joy. your W«, attend, Hu'btle, ». «. [heurteuT, Ft. urtare, ■, 
bat. Aimmortk. . ' ““ »“ To cLuh = ^ nkirtolA , to r2 


H U 11 

Stay these sudden rasts ofpaision, 
rry you awa y, Kowe't Hoyai Con 


That hurry you awa y, liotoe't Royal Convett, I 
If a council he called, or a battle ^ught, you I 
are not coldly informed, the reader is hinrWout | 
of himself by the poet's imagination. 

FofiPt Pr^ace to the Iliad* 


HUS 

Tlie hurtful haale in the eliieyard shun. 
Nor plant It jto receive the aetting sun. 


king KnoUes, 

H u'RLBAT. n. $, [hurl and bat] Whirl- 
bat. Ainneorth* 


Hr'Ri,ER. «... [from Aw/.] Qne that I’umult; 

a. ^ ^ • n/\nr)imr\riAn 


plays at hurlingf. 

1'he hiirlers must hurl man to man, and not two 
set upon one man at once. Corew’f Sure, of Comte. 

Hu'rlwino. n. s. [hurl and n^tW.] A 
ivhiriwind; a violent gust. A vrord 
not in use. 

Like scatter'd down by howling Enrus blown* 
By rapid hurlwinds from his mansion thrown. 

Sandys. 

II u'rly. 7 n. s. [from the Fr. hur- 

Hu'rly BURLY. ) lubrefu inconside- 
rately.] Tumult ; commotion ; bustle. 

Winds take the ruflian billows by the top, 

'flmt with the burly death itself awakes. Snakesp, 
Poor discontents, 


precipitation ; commotion. 

Among all the hunibie hurries in England, Ire- 
land was then almost quiet. ^ Hayward. noise of batU< 

It might have pleased him in tlie present heat n* , , . . . , 

and hurry of his rage ; but must have displeased ® , 

him infinitely in the sedate reflection. South, ^ quickly fell bel 

After the violence of the hurry and commotion r rom miserable slum 

was over, the water came to a state somewhat 
more calm. Woodward. To Hu'RTLE. It. a, 

Ambition raises a tumult in th** soul, it inflames 
the mind, and put. inloariolentikurrj/of thought. 

Adduou. the original w A 

A long train of coaches and six ran through the His harmful club 1 
heart, one after niiotlier, in a very great hurry. And threaten battle 

I do not inelnd.. the life of tho^ wl.o iTi H C'RTLKBEBR Y. 
per[K*tual hunyof affairs, but of those who are Jjllberry ; Oacca 


ItaL] To clash; to skirmidi; to run 
against any thing; to jostle; to meet in 
shock and encounter. Hanmer. 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air. Shakesp, 
Kindness 

Made him give battle to the lioness, 

Who ouickiy fell before him ; in winch hurtUnp. 


not always engaged. 


! Who quickly fell before him ; in winch hurtUng, 
From miserable slumber 1 Hwak’d. 

Shakesp. As you like it. 

To Hu'rtle. V. a* To move with vio- 
lence or impetuosity. This is probably 
the original if hurt Obsolete. 

His harmful club lie 'gan to hurtle high, 

And threaten battle to the fairy kniglit. Fah'y Q, 

Hu'rtleberry. If. s, [/iiort bar, Dan.] 
Bilberry ; bacca vitis idcBcB. 


Which gape and rub the elbow at the nows The pavement sounds with trampling feet, 

Of hurlyburly innovation. Shaketit. And tlie inixt hurry batricades the street . 

Metliinks,' I see this hurly all on foot. Shakes}). Gay’s Trivia. 

All places were filled with tumult and hurly- Hurst n x Thvnrt Sax 1 A ffrove or 
burly, every man measured the danger by his own LPyPJ^* g^ve or 


i^dd/sun. Hu'rtlkss, adj* [from hurt.] 


fear‘; and such a pitiful cry was in every place, 
and ill cities jircsently to he besieged. KnoUes. 

Hu rricane. 1 n. s. [huracan, Span, ou- 
Hu'rricano. ) raffan,Fr.] A violent 


thicket of trees. 


To HURT. V. a. preter. I hurt ; part. pass. 
I hare hurt, [pypz wounded. Sax. Aewr- 
tcr to strike, Fr.] 


storm, such as is often experienced in mischief ; to harm. 


tlie western hemisphere. 

B! »w winds, and crack your checks ! 

You cataract^, and huricanoes, spout! Shakesp. 

A storm or hurrteano, though but the force of air, 
makes a strange havock where it comes. Buriiet. 

A poet who' had a great genius for tragedy, 
iiuide every man and woman too in his plays 
stark raging mad : all was tempestuous and olus- 
tering ; heaven and earth were coming together 
at ever^ word ; a mere hurricane from the begin- 
ning to the end. Urifien 

The muiisters of state, who gave us law, 
hi comers with selected friends withdraw ; 

There in deaf murmurs, solemnly arc wise, 
WhispVitig like winds, ere hurricanes arise. Dryd. 

So, where our wide Numidian wastes extend, 
Sudden th’ impetuous hurricanes descend. 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play. 
Tear op the sands, and sweep whole plsms away. , 


He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the se- 
cond death. Revelations. 

Virtue may bo assail'd, but never hurt ; 
Siirpri/’d by unjust force, but noteiithrall’d. Milt. 

The AdotViH of the sea is so called, hefiosi* it is 
a loving and innocent fish, tliat/iurfs nuihing that 
has life. Il'ul/on. 

2. To wound ; to pain by some bodily 
harm. 

My heart is turn’d to stone: I strike it, and il 
hurts mv hand. Shak, Othtlln. 

It breeds contempt 
For herds to listen, or presume to pry, 

When the hurt lion groans within his den. Vryd 

3. To damage ; to impair. 

See thou hurt not the oil and wine. Revelations. 

Hurt. n. s. [from the verb.] 


Addium. 1 1 • Harm ; mischief. 


Hu'rrier. If. a, [from Aimy.] One that 
hurries; a disturber. 

Mars, that horrid htarrier of men. Chapman. 


To Hu'rry. r. It. []H|i 3 ian to plunder, 2. Wound or bruise 
Sax. hurs was likewise a word used by ' 

the old Germans m urMg their horses pie ; he received seven 
to med ; but seems the imperitive of . . 

Toh.^; toput into pred- 

pita^ or omifUBlon ; to dnve con- The pain, of .ickne,. and Aurtt. hunger, tliir.t 
fusedly. and cold, all men feel. Locke. 

Your nobles wiU not heat you ; but arc gone In arms and science ’tis the same, 

To oflfer service to your eiwtny ; Our rival’s hurts create our fame. Prwr, 

And wild smasement hurries up and down 3. Injury ; wrong. 

Tlie little number of your doubtful friends. Shak. ^hv should damage grow to the hurt of the 
For whom all this haste k ing ^ Ktra. 

Of n.id»igh, march. MdAurry'dwcedtigJw^e^ Hu'rter. «.,. [from Awr/.] One that 

Impetuous lost hurries him on to satltl^ VLSouth. does harm. 

s,ch.n,rZ''^'i!^bta*Lr,eiO>VA«sj^. Hi/rtfwl. «<(/. JA«rf and>//.] Mia- 

chievous ; pernicious. 

A man has not time to subdue his pisdlons, Secret neglect of onr doty is but only our 
evtahlish his soul in virtue, and come up to the own hurt: one man’s contempt of the common 

rfection of his nature, b^ore he is hurried off pra^ er of the dioroh of Ood may be most hui^’ul 

Uit* stage. Additen, unto many. 


The hurt tliercby ib greater thun the g(K»d..Spoi 
I have slain a man to my hurl. Genesis. 

I found it stand there uncoirected, as if there 
had been no hurt done. Baker on Learning. 


Where is he w<nmded ’ 

— 'riicrc will be large cicatrices to shew the peo- 
ple : he received seven hurts i’ th’ body. 


And wild smasement hurries up mid down 
Tlie little number of your doubtful friends. Shak. 
For whom all this haste 


Impetuous lost hurries him on to satltl^ ItSoutk. 
That hurry* d o'er 

S ich tsvurms of English to the neigfab’ritia^re. 


es the street .* *• Innocent; harmless; innoxious; doing 

Gay's Trivia, no harm. 

ax.] A grove or tJnto her home lie oft would (-0, 

,, Where bold and hurtless manv a play he tries, 
j^inswortn. parents liking well it should he so ; 

huTf : nart. nass. wmplc goodness shined in his eyes. Sidney. 

nrip/I Lsr i She joy’d to make proof of her cnlelty 

naeci, ax. Acitr- gentfe dame, so kvrtless and so true. Fairy Q. 

Shorter ev’ry gasp he takes, 

And vain efforts and hurtless blows he makes. 
lotbeAurtof the,e- „ n • • i. DrydtuU Sntid. 

ReKlatiau. 2- Receiving no hurt, 
never hurt ; fiuR'Ti.K&SLY.tfrfr. [from Aurf/rM.] With- 

' '"‘enthrall’d. M.//. ham,. 

at nrihioK that , Your iieighbonrs have found yon ao Aurtfrutv 
ira//im strong, that they thought it better to rest in your 
by some liodlly W«"<i»»>ipthun make new trial of y our enn^ 

T . . ,. Hu'rtlessness. n. s. [from kurtless.l 

d: J strike It, and il r i ^ 

Shak. Othello. i rccdom from any pernicious quality. 

HU'SBANl). n.8. [hossband master, Dan. 
tidn den. Dryd house and bonda, Runick, a master.] 

I. The correlative to wife ; a man married 
d wine. Revelations. to a woman. 

•Ij 1 'I’hy husband is thy lord, lliy life, thy keener. 

Thy head, thy sovereign. Shak. Tam. ^ the Shrew. 
^Mi^, woiiian, 3 our husband is in his old lunes, 
thun the goi»d..Sfoi again: he so takes on yonder with niy husband, 
irl. Genesis. and so rails against all married mankind. Shak. 

ojrected’ as if there This rarefiil husband had been lung away, 

Baker on Learning. Whom his chaste wife and little children mourn. 

Ihyden. 

\ ? The contract and ceremony of marriage is the 

>s to shew the pco- occasion of the denomination of relation of hn*-^ 
tir body. hand. Locke. 

Shakesp, Cariolama. 2. The male of animals. 

, and received two Ev'n though a snowy ram thou shaft behold, 
Hayward. Prefer him not in haste, for husband to thy fpld. 
iurtf, hunger, thirst Dt^en. 

Locke. r3. An oeconomist ; a man that knows and 
ue!”*'* Prior. P^'^ctises the methods of frugality and 
profit. Its signification is always motli- 
to the hurt of the fied by some epithet implying bad or 
good. 

trt .] One that Edward I. shewed himself a right good hudband 
owner of a lordship ill husbanded. Davies on IrtL 
^ considering the shortness of life, and what 

udjull.] Mis- ill husbands Re are of so tender a fortune. CeUkr. 

4. A tiller ot the ground; a farmer. 

ty is hut only onr Husband*s work is laborious and hard. Huh. Tolr. 


I heard a great husband wy, Uiat it was a com- 
mon error to think that chalk hdiieth nrrablo 
grounds. ’Baecn. 
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In th^ fieldi 

The painrul husband plowing up hit greuna,^ 

Shall find oU fret with rut t, Iratb pikes nnd shields. 

HakeunlL 

If contino*d rain 

The laboring hud>and in his bouse restnun, 

Let him furecast his work. I>ryden*s Gear^ks, 

To Hu'sband. v.fl. [from the noun.J 
To supply with an husband* 

'iltink ,you 1 am no stronger than my sex» 

Being so fathered and so husbandtdf Shake^, 
If you shall prove 

1’hf^ ring was ever ner’s, you shall as easy 
Prove that I husbanded her bed ui Florenoei 
Vn here ^ ct she never was. Sluikesp. 

Ill my right) 

By me invested, he compeers the best. 

—^1 hat were the most, if he should hudfand you. 

Shakesp. 

2. To manage with frugality. 

It will be pastime passing excellent. 

If it be husbanded with modesty. Sfudeesp. 

I'lic French, wisi ly husbanding the (lossession of 
a victory, kept themselves within their trenches. 

Bacons Hen. VII. 

If thou be raaster-gnnner, spend not all 
Tlrat thou canst speak at once ; but husband it, 
And give men turns of speech. Herbert. 

3. To till ; to cultivate the ground with 
proper management. 

A farmer cannot husband his ground, if he sits 
Hi a great rent. Bacon. 

lltT'sBANDLESS. adj. [from husband.] 
Without an husband. 

A widow hmbandiesst subject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally born to fears. Shakesp, 

llr'sBANDLY. adj. [from husband.] Fru 
gal; thrift V. 

Bare plots full of galls, if ye plow overthwart j 
And compass it then, is a husbandly part. 

IIu'sBANDMAN. n.s. [husband axidman.] 
One who works in tillage. 

This Davy serves you for good uses ; he is your 
^rviuginan, and your /itui6a^man. Shakesp. 

i'he mule being more swift in his labour than 
the ox, more ground was allowed to the mule by 
(he hxulmndman. Broome. 

Hd'.sbandky. n. s. [from husband.] 

1 . Tillage; manner of cultivating land. 

He began with a wild method to run over all 
tlie art of huhandryt especially employing; his 
tongue about well dunging of a field. Sidney. 

Ask’d if in husbandry he ought did know, 

To plough, to plant, to reap, to sow. Hub, Tale. 

Husbandry supplieth all things necessary for 
food, l^ienser. 

Peace hath from France too long been chas’d ; 
And all her husbandry daih he on heaps, 
i 'orrnpting in its own fertility. Shak, Hen. V. 
Her plenteous uomb 

Kxpresseth its full tilth and huhbandrv Shakesp 
i’he seeds of virtue may, by the husbanilry of 
Christian counsel, produce better fiuit than the 
strength of sclf^nature. Raleigh. 

Husbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys 
of Mexico, could not make our wlicat bear seed. 

Raleigh. 

A family governed with order will fall naturally 
to the severki trades of hudnindryf tillage, and 
pasturage. Temple. 

Let any one consider the diffeirence between an 
acre of land sown with wheat, and an acre of the 
same land lying without any husbandi'y upon it, 
and he will find that tiie iniprovemcnt of la^ur 
makes the value. ^mcke. 

2. Thrift ; fru^lty ; parsimony* ^ 

There^ husbaniry in heaven ; 

I lie candles are all out. I^akem. Macbeth, 

You have already saved several millions to the 
piihiick, and that what we ask is too inconsider 
able to bleak into any rules of the strictest good 
husbandry. Su^yt. 

3 Care of domestick affairs. 

Lorenro, I commit into your hands 
The huslkuidi y and manage of my house. Shah, j 


HUS 

HUSH, interj. [Without etymology.] 
Silence ! be still ! no noise ! 

The king hath done you wrong ; but hulk ' ’tis 
so. Shak. 

There’s something else to do ; hush and be mute, 
Or else our spell is man’d. Shak. Tempest. 

Hush. [from the inteijection.] Still; 
silent ; quiet. 

As we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the hea^ns, the lack stand still, 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death. Shak. Hamlet. 

To Hush. v. n. [from the interjection.] 
To be still ; to be silent. 

This frown’d that fawn’d, the third for shame 
did blush ; 

Another seemed envious or coy ; 

Another in her teeth did gnaw a rush ; 

But at these strangers presence every one did hush. 

Spenser. 

To Hush. e. a. To still; to silence; to 
quiet ; to appease. 

Yet can 1 not of such tame patience boast, 

As to be huihtt and nought at all to say. Shak. 

It was my breath that blew this tempest up, 
Upon your stubborn usage of the pope ; 

But since you are a gantie convertite, 

My tungue shall hmh again this storm of war, 
And mi&e fair weather in our blust’ring land. 

Shak 

Speak softly ; 

All’s husht as midnight yet. Shak. Teirwest, 

Mv love would speak ; my duty hushes me. Shak, 
When in a bed of straw we shrink together. 

And the bleak winds shall whistle round our heads, 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me^ Wilt thou then 
Hush ray cares thus, and shelter me with love ^ 

Otway. 

Hush*d as midnight silence go ; 

He will not have your acclamations now. Dryd. 

Her tire at length is kind, 

Calms every storm, ancikus/iei cv’ry wind ; 
Prepares his empire for his daughter’s ease, 

Ana for his hatching nephews smooths the seas. 

Dry den. 

Ihe court was hushed, and a whisper nn.Addu. 

To Hush up, v. a. To suppress in si- 
lence ; to forbid to be mentioned. 

This matter is hushed up, and the servants are 
forbid to talk of it. Pope. 

Hu'shmoney. ft. s. [hugh and money.] 
A bribe to hinder information; pay to 
secure silence. 

A dext’rous steward, when his tricks arc found, 
Hiahmoney sends to ail the neighbours round ; 

His master, unsuspicious of his pranks, 

Pays all the cost, and gives the villain thanks. 

Suijt. 

HUSK. n. t. [huIdschfDut.orhuyscken, 
from huys.] The outmost integument 
of fruits. 

Do but behold yon poor and starved band, 

And your fair shew shall suck av Hy their souls, 
Leaving them but the sales and husks of men. 

Shakem 

Most seeds, in their growing, leave their 
Of rind about the root. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

Thy food shall be 

The fresh brook mussels, withered roots, and husks 
Wiferein the acorn cradled. Shaketp. Tempest. 

Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough or smoodi rind, or bearded husks, or shell 
She gathers ; tribute large < and on the board 
Heaps with unsparing hand. Milton. 

Some steep their seeds, and some in cauldrons 
boil 

O’er gentle fires , the exuberant juice to drain. 
And swell the fiatt’ringkuikswithfruitfulgrain. 

Dryden. 

Some when the press 

Has drain'd the oulpoiis mass, regale Uieir swine 
With the dry refiisc ; thou, piore wise, shall steep 
jnie huiks in water, and again employ ^ 

aka puitd’rous engine. Philips. ^ 


II u z 

Barley for ptisan was first steeped in water till 
it swelled , afterwards dried in the tun, then beat 
till the husk was taken off, and ^ound. 

Arbuthnot on Cokm, 

Do not content yeurselvci with mere words, 
lest you feed upon husks instead of kernels. Watts. 

To Husk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
strip off the outward integument. 
Hu'sked. ad;, [from husk.] Bearing an 
husk ; covered with a liusk. 
llu'sKY. adJ. [from kuslf.] Abounding 
in liusks ; consisting of husks. 

Most have found 

A husky harvest from the grudging ground. 

1^^'sVtrgtL 

With liinely care 

Shave t)ic goat’s shaggy oeard, lest thou too late 
In vain slumld’st seek a strainer, to dispart 
’J’he husky terrene dregs from purer must. Philip 
Hu'hSY. n.s. [corrupted from housem/e: 
taken in an ill sense.] A sorry ora bad 
woman ; a worthless wench. It is often 
used ludicrously in slight disapproba- 
tion. 

Get you in, hussy, go • now will I personate this 
hopeful young jade. Southern's innocent AduL 


W.l. [bU] 
court held. 


'up:inj. Sax.] A 


Hu'stings. 

council ; a court 

To IIu'STLE. V. a. [perhaps corrupted from 
hurtle.] To shake together in confusion. . 

Hu'swife. ft. 5. [corrupted from house- 
wife.] 

1. A l)ad manager ; a sorry woman. It is 
common to use housewife in a good, and. 
husswife or hussy in a bad sense. 

Bianca, 

A httswtfe, that, by selling her desires, 

Buys herself bread and doth. Shakesp. Othello. 

2. An oecqpomist ; a thrifty woman. 

Why should you want? 

Tlie bounteous huswife, Nature, on each bush 
L^s her fulness before you. Shak^. 

To Hus'wife. V. a. [from the noun,] Ta 
manage with oeconomy and frugality. 

But huswijing the little Heav’ii had lent, 

She duly paid a ^oat for quarter-rent *, 

And pincii’ d her oeliy, with her daughters two. 

To bring tlie year about with much ado. 

Hi/swifeby. ft. s. [from huswife.] 

1. Management good or bad. 

Goonhuswifery trieth 
To rise with die cock ; 

111 huswtfery lyetli 

I'lU nine of the clock. Tusser. 

t. Management of rural business com* 
mitted to women. 

If cheeses in duirie have Argus his eyes, 

Tell Cisicy tlie fault in her huswtfery lies. Tusser. 

Hut. n. s. [futte, Sax. hute, Fr.] A 
poor cottage. 

Our wand’ring saints, in woful state. 

To a small cottage came at last, 

Where dwelt a good old honest 
Who kindly did these saintn invfi^ff^ ^ 

In his poor hut to pass the nighk Ss^yi. 


Vryi. 


How many shrink t 
Of cheerless poveil 

Hutch. I) 
A oran dSwt. 


Thomson. 

, Sax. huchtf Fr.] 


The biUt way to keep tliem after thry arc 
threstusa^ls tx> dry them well, «nd keep them iii 
hutchoh dr^blose casks. Moi itmer. 

To HuE%« V. ft. [from the sound.] To 
buini; to murmur. 

interj. A shout; a cry of ac- 
iwnciation. 

* The hussas of the rabble are the saiue to a l>e»r 
duit Ihev ere to a prince. LT^rauge. 
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You keop a pwroel of roaqrlbg 1iiilI!ei*«boat roe 
day and ntght; fcuftffi and |l^iig4iortit never 
hU nro cool* Arf^tdhntit. 

AU faaro is foreign, bat of true desert ; 

Plays KMuid the UaiMl, but noroes not to the heart ; 
One eelf-appioving boar wl^ole years outweiglis 
Of stupid starers and of loira htifna » Tope, 

To Huzza', v. ». [from the intcijection.] 
To utter acdamztion. 

A caldron of fat beef, and stoop of ale. 

On the bttoatn^ mob shall still prev^. ^ 

Kingi Cookery, 

To Huzza', v, a. To receive witJi accla* 
mation. 

He was hutzaed into tlie court by several thou- 
sands of weavers and clothiers. Adduon. 

FiY'AciNTH. «. f. hjfacinthe, 

Fr. kyacinthus^ Lat] 
f. A flower. 

It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and 
nHr«'ow : the stalk is upright and naked, the flowers 
growing on the upper part in a spike : the flowers 
consist each of one leaf, are naked, tubulose, and 
rut into six divisions at the brim, which are re- 
flexed : the ovary becomes a roundish fruit with 
three angles, which is divided into three cells, 
which are filled with roundish seeds. Miller. 

The silken fleece itnpurprd for the loom, 

Rival’d the hyacinth in vernal bloom. Potc’i Ody. 
d. The hyacinth is the same with the lapis 
• lyncurius eff the ancients. It is a less 
shewy gem dian any of the other red 
ones, it is seldom smaller than a seed 
of' hemp, or lai^rthan a nutmeg. It is 
found of various degrees of deepness and 
paleness; but its colour is always 
deadish red, with a considerable admix- 
ture of yellow; its most usual is that 
mixed red and yellow, which we know 
by the name of flame-c^our.Hi// on Fos, 
Hyaci'nthine. [a«jtbS»r0-.] Made 
of hyacinths ; resembling hyacinths. 
Ht'abbs, I !•* s. [orWSi^] A watry cai- 
Hy'ads. \ steUation. 

Tlien sailors quarter'd heav’n, wd found a name 
For ev’ry fix'd and cv’ry wandering star ; 

The pleiads, hyade. J>ryden*s Georgicht. 

Hy'aune. «<«. [*<&«»••.] Gtasjr; crys- 
talline ; made glass; resembling glass. 

From heav*n-gate not for, founded in view ^ 

On the clear /tyo/tne, the glassy sea. Milton. 

Hr'aninoua. a4j. hyhrida, Lat.] 
Begotten between animals of difievent 
species. 

Wky such difllercnt species should not only 
mingle together, but also generate an animal, and 
yet that that hr^rridoue production sliould not aran 
generate, is to me a mystery . Ray. 

Hyda'tides. n. s. [from Little 

tipanigirent bladders of water inzny part; 
WMfll mtmion in dropsical persons, from 
n ^ifleotion ok yupture of the lymphe- 
ducts. Qyiney, 

ah the water is esnltlned in little Adders, 
adhering to the liver and padMeum, known by 
the aaroe of hydoHdet. WiiemoA. 

{Iy'bra. n. a. [hydra, Lail A monster 
with many faera slain by Hercules: 
whence any multiplicity of evils is 
termed a hydra. 

New rebellioni raise 

Their hydra heads, and the false North dltplayt 
Her broken league to imp her serpent winytilWk. 

More formidable hydra stands wiUiilnu 
Whose jaws with iron teeth severely grin. Pryd. 
Subdue 

The hydra of the many-beaded hissing crew. Dryd, 
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Hy'oraoooubs. n.$. kj/- 

dragapif.Ft.] Such nMdietbesM occa- 
sion the discharge of vattty humours, 
which is generally the case of the 
Mrongercathartidcs, because they shake 
most forcibly die bowels and dieir ap- 
pendages. Quine}). 

Hydbav'lical. ■) a4f. ^tamhydrmdick. 
Hydrav'lick. ) Relating to the con- 
v^ance of water throogh pipes. 

Among the engines in winch the air is useful, 
pumps may be accounted, and otlier hydraulkal 
enffinet. Derham, 

We have empl^ed a virtuoso to make an hy- 
draiUick eneiiie, in which a chymical liquor, re- 
sembling blood, is driven throueh elastick chan- 
nels. ArmUhfWt and Pope. 

HYDRAU'LICKS. ii. g. [ilJue water, and 
avx^ a pipe.] The science of convey- 
water through pipes or conduits. 
Hydroce'le. II. s. [vi^oKyXn; hydrocele, 
Fr.] A watery rupture. 

Hydroce'ph ALUS. II. s. [vhi>^ and xi^«Xa.] 
A dropsy in the head. 

A hydrocephalm^ or dropsy of the head, is only 
Incurable when the serum is extravosated into the 
ventricles of the brain. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

HyDRO'gRAPHER. n. S. [v^u^ and ypa^u ; 
hydrographe, Fr.] One who draws 
maps of the sea. 

It may be drawn from the writings of our hy~ 
drographer, Boyle, 

Hydro'graphy. n. a. [v^et^and 
hydrographic^ Fr.] Description of the 
watery part of the terraqueous globe. 
Hy'dromancy. n.«. [Holland pLunU; hy- 
dromantie, Fr.] Prediction by water. 

Bivliiatioii was invented by the Persians : there 
arc four kinds of divination; hydromancy, p>ro- 
roancy, aeromancy, and geomancy. Ayhjffe. 

Hy'droMEL. n. s, and ; hydro- 
mel, Fr.] Honey and water. 

H^romel is a drink prepared of honey, being 
one of the most pleasant and universal drinks the 
northern part of Europe affords, as well as one of 
the most ancient. ^ Mortimer, 

Tn fevers the aliments prescribed by Hippo- 
crates were ptisans and cream of barley . hydronulp 
tlwt is, lioney and water, when there was no ten- 
dency to a delirium. Arbuthwt. 

Hydro'meter. n,s. and ^ir^r.] 
An instrument to measure the extent or 
profundity of water. 

Hydro'mbtry, ft. s. [2jWp and pUr^v.] 
The act of measuring the extent of water. 
Hydropho'bia. n. s, hydro- 

phobie, Fr.] Dread of water. 

Among those dismal svmptoms that follow the 


bite of a mad dog, the hydrophobia, or dread of 
water, is the most remarkable. Quincy. 

Hyjdro'pical. I [vi^owtulr, hydro- 
HydRO'pick. J pique, Fr. froi^^Ay- 

drops, Lat.] 

1. Dropsical; diseased with extravasated 
iesCst, 

Cautharides heat the watry ports of the body ; 
as urine, and hydrophieal water. Bacodt Nat. Hut, 

The world’s whole sap is sunk : 

The general balm th’ hydropkk earth hath drunk. 

Donne. 

Hydropkal swellings, if they be pure, am pel- 
ludd. Tfiicman. 

Hydropick wretches by degrees decay. 

Growing tile more, the more they waste away ; 

Bj their own roins they augmented lye. 

With tliirst and lieat amidst a deluge fry, Blaekm, 
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One sort of remedy, bf uses in dropsies, the 
water of tlig kydropwkt, Arbuthnot. 

2. Resemblihg d^ropsy. 

Some men’s hydropick insatiubleness learned to 
thiist the more, by how much more they drank. 

' King CharleB, 

Eveiy lust fs a kind of hydropick Aiatemper, ami 
the more we drink the moie we shall tliirst. THlot$. 

HYDROSTA'TlCAL. [Oy and 
r.rtxi.] Relating to^li^drostaticks; 
taught by bydrostatidlSIh 

A human body forming in such afluid, will never 
be reconcUeable to this hydrnttatical law : there 
will be always something lighter beneath, and 
sometbing heavier above; because bone, the hea- 
viest in specie will be ever in the midst. Bentley, 

Hydrosta'tically. adv. [from Aydro- 
ftatical.'^ According to hydrostaticks. 

The weight of all bodies around the earth is 
ever proportional to the quantity of their matter ■ 
for instance, a pound weight, examined hydrotta- 
tically, doth always contain an equal quantity of 
solid mass. Bmtly, 

Hydrosta'ticks. n, s. [oX^and ranxi; 
hydrostatique, Fr.] The science of 
weighing* fluids; weighing bodies in 
fluids. 

Hydro'tick. n,s. hydrotique, 

Fr.] Purger of water or phlegm. 

He seems to have been the first who divided 
purges into hydrotich and purges of bile. Arlmth, 
Hyen. 7 n, s. [hyene, Fr. hyeena, Lat.] 
Hye'na.J An animal like a wolf, said 
fabulously to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are disposed to be merry ; 
I will laugh like a hyen, when you are inclined to 
*i<^P» ^ Shaketp. 

A wonder more amazing would wc find ; 

The hyena shews it, of a double kind ; 

Varying the sexes in alternate years. 

In one begets, and in another bears. Dryd. Fables, 
The hyena was indeed well joined with the 
bever, as basing also a bag in those parts, if 
thereby we understand the hyena odorata, or civet 
cat. Brown's Vnlg. Err. 

The keen hyena, fellest of tlie fell. 2homson. 

Hygro'meter. n,8, [vy^oq and fesr^iw; 
hygrometre, Fr.] An instrument to 
measure the degrees of moisture. 

A sponge, perhaps, might be a better hygrome- 
ter than the earth of tlie river. Arbuth. on Air. 


Hy'oroscope, n. s, [ty^ and ckowsw ; 
hygroscope, Fr.] An instrument to 
shew the moisture and dryness of the air, 
and to measure and estimate the quantity 
of either extreme. Quincy, 

Moisture in the air is discovered by hygroscopes, 

Arbuthnot. 

HYhA'RCHl<iXD.adJ,[v?uiandet^X^.'] Pro- 
siding over matter. 

Hym. n. s, A species of d(^ ; unless it is 
by mistake for Lym. 

Avaunt, you curs 
Mastiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 

Hound or spaniel, branche otnym ; 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 

Tom will make Jiim weep and wail. Shahssp, 

Hy'mEN. n.S. [vp,rts.] 

1. The god of marriage. 

2. T1d|l1drginal membrane. 

Hymeke'al. 7 n.f. [vp^isoss^.] A mar^ 

HymbneaN. j riage song. 

And heav'nly choirs the hymenean sang.'lfUlMi. 

For her tlie spouse prepares the bridal rin^ 

For lier white virgins hynmeals sing. Pope. 

Hymene'al. 1 ae(j. Pertaining to mar- 
Hymenb'an. j riage* 

Ibe snitors beard, and deem’d the mirthful voice 
A signal of her hymeneal choice. Fife's Odyssey, 
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Hymn. n. «. Fr, An en* 

camiastick wrtg, or song c( adoration 
to some superiour being. 

As I earst in the j>raiie of mine own damoi 
So now in honour ot thj^ mother dear, 

An honourable hymn I eke should frame. 

Our solemn hymns to sullen dirges change : 

Our bridal flowTs serve for a buried coarse. Shah, 
When steel grows 

Soft as a parasite’s silk, let hymns be made 
An overture fat ^ wars. Shahe^. Cariolanus, 

The e is tm hijflhM sung ; but the subject of it is 
always the praisrti «f A(iam*and Noah and Abra- 
ham,* coiicludtngever with a thanksgiving for the 
nutivitv of our S^aviour. Bacon. 

Fnrewei. you happy shades, 

W h^re an^e‘l^ first should practise hymns, and string 
Their tuneful harps, when they to* Heaven would 
sing. Dryden. 

To Hymn, v.a. [ojxris>.] To praise in 
song ; to worship with h3nnan3. 

Whose business were to serve the l»ord 
High up ill heav’n, with songs to hymn his throne. 

MUton, 

To HYMN.v.n. To sing songs of adoration. 

nie\ touch’d their golden harps, and hymning 
prais’d 

Gorl and his works. • MUton. 

He had not left alive this patient saint, 

'I’liis anvil of affronts, hut sent him hence, 

'I o hold a peaceful branch of palm above. 

And /n/mw it in the quire. ])ryd€n*s Spanish Friar, 

Hy'mnick. a//j\ Relating to 

nyms. 

J Fe rounds the air, and breaks the hymnick notes 
In hirds, heav’n’s choristers, organioK throats; 

W liich, if they did not die, niight seem to be 
A lentil rank in the heavenly hiearchy. Donne, 

To Hyp. r. a, [barbarously contracted 
from hypochondriack.^ To make me- 
lancholy ; to dispirit. 

1 have been to the last degree hypped since I 
saw yon. Spectatiyt\ 

Hy'palla’ge. n. s. [vvaXh»yn.] A figure 
by which words change their cases with 
each other. 

Hy'pkr. n.s, [A word barbarously cur- 
tailed by Prior from hypercritick,] A 
bypcrcritick ; one more critical than ne- 
cessity requires. Prior did not know 
the meaning of the word. 

Cl iiicks J read on other men. 

And hypers upon thcni ag.iiii Prior. 

HYPEliUOLA. n.s, [kyperboie, Fr. vwt^ 
and In geometry, a section ofj 

a cone made by a plane, so that the axis 
of the section inclines to the opposite 
leg of the rone, which in tlie parabola is 
parallel to it, and in the ellipsis inter- 
sects it. The axis of the hyperbolical 
section will meet also with the opposite 
side of the cone, when producer 1 above 
the vertex. Harris, 

Hud the velocities of tlie several planets been 
greater or les*. than they arc, or had their ilistnnccs 
fioni the sun, or the quantity of the sun’s matter, 
and consequently hib attractive i>ower been greater 
or less (hail they are now, with the same veloci- 
ties, they would ‘not havcTevolved in concentrick 
circles, but have moved in hyperhoUa verv ecoen- 

Hy'pbrbole. n,s, \hnp€rhe}e^ 

/SoXu.] A figure in riietorick liy 
any thing is encreased or dimini^ed 
!)eyond the exact trath; as, As runs 
faster than iighining. His possessions 
are fall* n to dust. He was so gaunt ^ 
the case of ajlagellet was a mansion for 
him. Shakesp. 
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Terras tmsqnarM 

Wbieb, from the tongue of roaring Typhoo daopt. 
Would seem hyperiSes. Shak, TnikmassdCrtidda, 

Taffata phrsAes, silken terras precise, 

Three pil’d hyperiokst spruce alfectation. 

Figures pedantical, these Sumraer flies. 

Have blown me full of maggot ostentation, ^usk. 

Tliey were above the hyj^rbotest that fond poe- 
try bestows upon its admired objects. GlanvUle. 

Ewerhaiest so daring and so bold. 

Disdaining bounds, are yet by rules control’d ; 
Above the clouds, but yet within our sight, 

Tliey mount with truth, and make a tow’ring 

flight. Granville. 

The common people understand raillery, or at 

l^st rhetorick, and will not take hyperboles in too 
literal a sense. Swift. 

Hyperbolical . \ adj,\hyperhoHqutyVr. 

HyperboLick. } i^ova hyperbola, hot.'] 

1 . Belonging to the hyperbola ; having the 
nature of an hyperf^la. 

Cancellated in the middle with squares, with 
triangles before, and behind with hyperboliek lines. 

Chrw*s Musstum. 

The homy or pellucid coat of the eye riseth up, 
as a Ixiilook, above the conveiity of tlie white of 
the eye, and is of on hyperbolical or a narabolical 
fimirc. Bay on the Creation. 

2. [From hyperbole,] Exaggerating or 
extenuating beyond fact. 

It is parabolical, and probably hyperbolical and 
tliercfore not to be taken in a strict sense. Boyle. 

Hyperbo'lically. adv. [from hyperbo- 
lical.] 

1 . In foi*m of an hyperbola. 

2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Yet may all be solved, if we take it hyperboli- 
catly. Brown. 

Scyllais seated upon a narrow mountain, which 
thrusts into the sea a steep high ruck, and hyper- 
holkally described by Homer as inaccessible. 

jiroome's Is'otes on the Odyssey. 

HyperboLiform. adv. [hyperbola said 
fof^ma.] Having the form, or nearly the 
form of the hyperbola. 

Hyperbo'rean. n. s. [hyperbor^en, Fr. 

hyperboreus, Lat.] Northern. 
HypercrYtick. n. s, [hypercritique, 
Fr. and x^roeo^.] A critick exact 
or captious beyond use or reason. 

Those hypercriticksni English pi^try differ from 
the opiniuii of the Greek and Latin judges, from 
the Italians and French, and from Uie <^eral 
taste of all ages. JJryden. 

Hypercritical, atfj. [from hypercri- 
/ifA'.] Critical beyond necessity or use. 

We are far from imposing those nice and Aj/per- 
crktcal nunctiiios, which some astrologers oblige 
our garueiicrs to. Evelyn. 

Such hypercritical readers will consider my bu- 
siness was to make a body of refined sayings, 
only taking care to produce them in the most na- 
tural manner. Swift. 

Hype'rmeter. n.s, [iwsq and fAsrgof.] 
Any thing greater than the standard 
requires. 

When a man rises beyond six foot, be is au hy- 
permeter, and muy be admitted uito the tall club. 

Addison. 

li Y'PERSARCO'SIS, n, S, tfwif 

and eroM^. ] The growth of fungous or 
proud nesh. 

Where the hypersorcosis was great, I sprinkled 
It with precipitate, whereby J more speedily freed 
the ulcer of its (lutrefaction. Wueman. 

Hy'phen. n.s. [^b.] A note of con- 
junction ; as, vir-tue, ever-living, 

HypnoTick. n.s, [wmf.] Any medi- 
cine that induces sleep. 

HYPOCHO'NDRES. n.jr« [hyfoeondre, 
fr, vwoxif^pos.] The two regions lying 
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on each side the cartilago ensiformiv 
and those ^ the ribs, and the tip of the 
breast, which have in one the fiver, and 
in the other the spleen. Quuiufy, 

*^6 l^lood moviiw too Aowly through tpe 
celiackaiid mesented^ arteries, produces varioua 
complainti in the lower bowels and kypochonditt} 
from wheiMM such persons are called bypodhoii* 
driack. JMmthmft, 

H YPOCHONpsf ACAL. ) a^j- [hypocon^ 

HYPOCHONDRfACK. j driaque, Fr. 
from hypocondres,] 

y. Melancnoly ; disordered in the imagi- 
nation. 

Socrates laid down his life in attestation of 
that most fundaiiicntul truth, the belief ef one 
God : and yet he’s not recorded either if fool or 
hypochondrlack. Dccay^Piety, 

2. Producing melancholy ; having the na- 
ture of melancholy. 

Cold sweats are many times mortal, and always 
suspected ; as in great fears, and hypochondriacal 
passions, being a relaxation or forsaking of the 
spirits. Bacons Nat. Hist. 

Hy'pocist. ft.t. [tewaHsr*t; hypoci§tr,¥T,} 

Hypocist is an inspissated juice consHlcffablj 
bard and heavy, of a fine shining black cofour. 
when broken. The stem of the plant is diick aittt 
fleshy ; and much thicker at the top than toiiafds 
tlic bottom. The fruits contain a tough gluilmout 
liquor, gathered before they ore ripe : the juioais 
expressed, then forioed into cakea. UsU. 

Hypocrisy, n. s. [hypocrisks 1^. 
iw6Kfia‘ii,] Dissimulaticm with^ftegwtl I# 
the moral or religious charact^. 

Next stood hypocrisy with holy leer, , 

Soft smiling and demurely looking down ; 

But hid the dagger underneath the sown. Dryd. 

Hypocrisy is much more eligible tiian open lu- 
fidefity and vice : it wears the livery of religion, 
and is cautious of giving scandal : nay, continued 
disguises are too great a constraint : men would 
leave off tlieir vices, rather tlian undergo the toil 
of practising them in private. Svdft. 

HYTOCRITE. n.s. [hypocrite, Fr. 

vfTsitPiriiq,] 

1. A dufemblar tn morali^ or r 

He heartily prays some occasion may dctaiutl^ 
longer : I dare swear he it no hypocrite, buh prays 
from his heart. BheAfsp. 

A wise man hateth not the law ; but he tta is 
an hypocrite raerein, is as a ship in a storm. 

£erisi.«Miilk3. 

Fair hypperite, you seek to cheat iu vain i I 

Your silence argues, you ask time to reign. Dryd. ' 

The making religion necessary to inteseMinlght 
increase hypocrisy ^ but if one iu twenty should 
be brought to truo piety, and niUten be ooty^ 
pocritet, the advantage would tdiP^ 

2. A dissembler. 

Beware, ye honest: (he third circling giaM* 
Suffices virtue ; but may hypocrites. 

Who slily speak one thing, another think, 

Hateful as hell, still pleas ^ unwam’d drink m, 

And through intemp’rance grow awhtte slnoeie. 

HypocbiTica)U\o<[;. [from%|P«^.] 
Hypocri'tick. I DisMnmilpiBfin* 

cere; i^ypeacing. fbe 

reality. 


Now* you ivm enormities; I 

know it6j ioak.D^. 

WhatevcstSlSSilw)t^lip)Mni^in hin^they will 
be estfem^ irappiture on the 

reured pleasures, ht wilt he 
presuialuiSimine. Bogen. 

Let HHpH ksjff* 

HYPOCKrTICALLY. «</«). [ftwpa ^yoariti- 
eai,J y/iiOt diniraulatiun ; without ain* 
mky i falsely. 

IHniean and Levi spake not only falsely, but in- 
fldioosly* nay hypxritiraUy, abusKig at>w»ra dwir 
and tlietr religion. 0eu> the Tlpifttc 
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Hypooa'strick. a4i. {hypogathrigue,^ 
Fr. v«r« and )wni{.] Seided in die lowerl 
part of the bdly. 

The (wellina «• lappoaed to rite from an effii- 
•lon of wrum thrAgli ul IIm hypagutriek arteriei. 

Wiieman. 

HypooB'UMe fio a. [Sro and yn.] A name 
which the ancient architects gave to all 
the parts of a building that were under 
ground, as cellars and vaults. Harris, 
IlYPO'STASIS. n. s, [hypostase, Fr. 

vwr»a‘i^,] 

1. Distinct substance. 

2. Personality. A term used in the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity. 

The oiieneHH of our Lord Jesus Christ, referrinjg 
to the several hypottaiet in the one eternal, indivi- 
sible, divine-nature, and the etcrnitv of the Son’s 
generation, and his co-etemitj and consubstan- 
tialitjf with the Father, are assertions equivalent 
tp those comprised in the ancient simple article. 

Hammond. 

Htposta'tical. adj» [hppostatique, Fr. 
from hypostasis,] 

Constitutive ; constituent as distinct 
ingredients. 

Let our Carneades warn men not to subscribe 
to ^e grand doctrine of the chymists, touching 
thmr time kypa^kal principles, till they have a 
Rule examined it BoyU, 

S^ Peramul; distinctly personal. ^ 


Hypothenu'sb. II. g. [hypotenuse, Fr. 
vaoriwaa,] The line that eubtends the 
right angle of a right-angled triangle ; 
the subtense. j 

The square of the hifpothetmu in a right-angled 
triangle, is equal to Uie squares of the two other] 
sides. locke. 

HYPOTHESIS, n. #. [hypothese, Fr. 
owoSio-if.] A supposition ; a system 
formed upon some principle not proved. 
The mind casts and turns itself restlessly from 
one thing to another, till at length it bruigs all the 
ends of a long and vaiious together; 

sees how one part coheres wftn another, and so 
clears off all the appearing contrarities that seemed 
to lie cross, and make the whole unintelligible. 

South. 

With imagin'd toverei|»nty 
Lord of his new hypothoM he reigns : 

He reigns : how long ? till some usurper rise : 

And he too. mighty thouplitfu}, mie/ity wise, 
Studies new lines, and other circles Teigns. Prior, 

Hypothe'tical. 1 adf. [hypothetique, 

Hypothe'tick ) Fr. from hypothe- 
sis,] Including a supposition; condi- 
tional. 

Conditional at hypothetical propositions are those 
whose parts are united by the conditional particle 
if; as, if the sun be hied, the earth must move. 

Warn, 

Hypothf/tically. adv. [from hypothe- 
ticaL] Uoon supposition; conmtion- 
ally. 


The only part liable to imputation is calling her 
a goddess : yet this is proposed with modesty and 
doubt, and hypothetically, Broome, 

Horst I ^ Saxon b^p:, 

Herst.J ■wood or grove. Gibrnn. 

Hyssop, n. s, [hyssope^ Fr. hyssopus, Lat.] 
A verticillate plant. 

It hath been a great dispute, whether the hp* 
commonly known is toe same which is men- 
tioned in Scripture. MUler, 

The hyssop of Solomon cannot be well conceived 
to be our common hyssop ; for that is not the least 
of vegetables observed to grow upon walls ; but 
rather some kind of capillaries, which only grow 
upon walls and stony places. Brown. 

Hysterical. [hysterioue. Ft, 

HysTERICK. I" ors^iaif.] 

1. Troubled with fits ; disordered in the 


regions of the womb. 

In hysterick women the rarity of symptoms doth 
oft strike an astonishment into spectators. Harvey, 

Many hysterical women are sensible of wind 
passing from the womb. Flayer on the Humours. 
2. Proceeding from disorders in the womb. 

Parent of vapours, and of female wit. 

Who gave th’ hysterick or poetic fit. Pope. 

^ Thb terrible scene made too violent an impres- 
sion upon a woman in her condition, and threw 
her into a strong hysterick fit. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Hystericks. n. s, J Fits of wo- 

men, supposed to proce^ from dis- 
orders in the womb,*^ 


1 . 


I 

JT IS in English considered both as a'' 
vowel and (^nsonant; though, since 
the vowel and consonant difier in their 
ferm as well as sound, they may be 
more properly accounted two letters. 

I vowel has a long sound, os Jine, 
thine, which is usually marked with an 
e finiJ ; and a short sound, as fin, thin. 
Prefixed it makes a diphthong of 
the samelmnd with the soft t, or dou- 
ble e, ee : thus field, yUld, are spoken 
safeeld, yeeld; except friend, which is 
spoken frend. Subjoined to o or e it 
makes them long, as fail, neigh ; and 
to 0 makes a mingled sound, K^ich ap- 
'pPStSAsea more nearly to the true notion 
ef$d^hthong, or sound composed of 
the scldnds billpo vowels, llum any 
other combinal^ of vowels in the En- 
glish language, as et7, on#. The sound 
of I befivre another t, oM at the end of 
a word, is always expressed by y, 
Jeonaonant has invariably the same 
sound with that ofg in giant, aa jade, 
jetf jiltf /aft, juoL 

Ij Pronoun personal, [it, Goth, ie. Sax. 
kh, Dut] 

/, gen. me; plural we; geo, me* 
tc, me; pe; Uf, 


JAB 

1 « The pronoun of the first person, myself, 

I do not like these several councils, I. Shakesp, 
There is none greater in tliis house than I, 

Gen. xxxix. 9. 

Be of good cheer, it is J : be not afraid. 

Mat. xiv. S7. 

What shall J do to be for ever known. 

And make the age to come my own ? 
f shall like beasts or common people dye. 

Unless you write my elegy. Cowley. 

Hence, and make room for me, Cowley, 

When chance of business parts «a two, 

What do our souls, I wonder, do ? ^ Cowlty. 

Thus, having pass’d the night in fruitless pain, 
/ to ray longing friends return again, Dryd, JEn, 

Of night impatient, we demand the day, 

The day arrives, and for the night vse 

2. Me is in the following passage written 
for/. 

There is but one man whom she can bare, and 
that is me. ^ Clarusa. 

3. i is more than once in Shakespeare 
written fbr ay or yes. 

HathBnmeo slain himself’ Say thou but J, 
And that bare rowel, I, shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. Shokssp, 

Hid yoUr letters pierce the queen ? 

—I, sir ; she took ’em and read ’em in ray pre- 
sence. 

And DOW and tlien an ample tear trill’d down. 

ShahM. 

To JA'BBER V, n, [gabberen, Dut] To 
talk idly; to prate without thinlung; 
to chatter. 

We scorn, for want of talk, to jabber. 

Of parties. Sa^. 
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Ja'bbeRER* ft. s, [fromjabber,] One who 
talks inarticulately or unintelligibly. 

Out-cant the Babylonian labourers 
At all their dialects of jabberers. Hudibras. 

Ja'cent. [jacens, Lat.] Lying at 
length. 

So laid, they are more apt in swaggiiig down ti> 
pierce than in thejocenf posture. Walton's Architect. 

Ja'cinth. n. s. [for hyacinth, Jerusalem 
for JELierusalem,] 

1. The same with hyacinth. 

2. A gem of a deep reddish yellow ap. 

proaching to a flame colour, or the deep- 
est amber. Woodward. 

JACK. II. s. [Probably by mistake from 
J^ues, which in French is James.] 

1. The diminutive of John, Used as n 
general term of contempt for saucy or 

‘ paltry fellows. 

You will perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 
Office me from my son Coriolanus. I^iaktsp, 

1 have in my mind 

A thousand raw tricks of theie brasging jdcat. 
Which I will practise. Skak. Meich qf Ven, 

Every Jack slave hath his belly-fuil of fighting, 
and I must go up and down like a cock that no- 
body can matcli. Shaken. 

2. The name of instruments which supply 
the place of a boy, as an instrument to 
pull olT boots. 

Foot-boys, who had finqnently the eoroinon 
name of Jack given them, were kept to turn the 
spit, or to pull off their masters boots ; but when 
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inttraments weie inyented lor both tboie leryicei, 
they were both c«Ued^]ltt* Watu't Logkk, 

3. An engine which turns the spit. 

The exoelleticiet of a sood Jack are, that the 
jack frame be forttd and filed square ^ that the 
wheels be perpendicularly and strongly fixed on 
the squares of the spindles ; that the teeth be evenly 
cut, and well smoothed ; and that the teeth of the 
worm-wheel fall eyenly into the groove of the 
worm* Moion. 

I’he ordinary jach, used for roasting of meat, 
commonly consist but of three wheels. Wilkint. 

A cook maid, hy the fall of a jack weight upon 
her head, was beaten down. Wueman*t Surgery. 

Some strain in rhyme ; the muses on their racks 
Scream, like the winding of ten thousand joc^. 

Pope. 

4. A young pike. 

No fish will thrive in a pond where roach or 
gudueons are, except jacks. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

5. [Jac^ue, Fr.] A coat of mail. 

The residue were on foot, well furnished with 
Jack and skull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of 
board, and slicing swords, broad, thin, and of an 
excellent temper. Hayward. 

6. A cup of waxed leather. 

Dead wine, tliat stinks of the borrachio, sup 
From a foul jack, or greasy maple cup. Druden, 

7. A small bowl t&own out for a marK to 
the bowlers. 

’Tisasifone should say, that a bowl equally 
poised, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, 
will run necessarily in a direct motion ; but if it be 
made with a byass, that may decline it a little from 
a straight line, it may acquire a liberty uf will, 
and so run spontaneously to the jack. Bentleu. 

3. A part of the musical instrument called 
a rirginal. 

In a virginal, as soon as ever the jack fallcth, 
and toucheth the string, the sound ceasetli. Bacon. 

P. The male of animals. 

A jack ass, for a stallion, was bought for three 
thousand two hundred and twenty-iiiuc pounds 
three shillings and four pence. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

1 0. A support to saw wood on. Ainswortk. 

1 1. The colour or ensigns of a ship. 

Ainsworth. 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any 
thing, in the following phrase. 

Jack of all trades, show and sound ; 

An inverse burse, an exchange under ground. 

Cieaveland. 

Jack Boots, n. s. [from jack a coat of 
mail.] Boots which serve as armour to 
tlic legs. 

A man on horseback, in his breeches and jack 
boots f dressed up in a commode and a night-rail. 

Spectator. 

Jack by the hedge, n. s. Erysimum. 

Jack hy the hedge is an herb that grows wild un- 
der hedges, is eaten as other sallads are, and much 
used in broth. Mortimer. 

Jack Pudding, n. s. [Jack and pudding.] 
A zani ; a merry andrew. 

"B^ery jack puddmg will be ridiculing palpable 
weak nesses which they ought to cover. U Estrange. 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the imiiie 
of the dish they like best ; in French jcun pottage, 
and in Eiiglisli yack pudding. Guardian. 

Jack pudding, in his party-colour’d jacket, 
Tosses the glove, and jukes at evVy packet. Gay. 

J ACK with a Lantern. An ignU fatuus. 
Jackale'nt. ft. 5. [Jack in Lent, a p^r 
staived fellow.] A simple sheepish 
fellow. 

You little yocka/ent, have you been true to us ? 
-oAy, ril be iwoni. 

Shakesp, Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Jacka'l* ft. I. [cnacal, Fr.] A small 
animal supposed to start prey for the 
lion. 
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T he Belgians tack upon our rear. 

And raking chase-guns through our stenii they 
send; 

Close by their fireships, like jackaU appear, 
Wh^o on their lions, for tlie prey attend, Dryden. 

The mighty lion before whom stood the little 
jackal, the faithful spy of the king of beasts. 

Arbuthnot and Piyre. 

Ja'ckanapes. It. $. [jack and ape.] 

1. Monkey ; an ape. 

2. A coxcomb ; an impertinent. 

Which is he ? 

— Thatyackaiuqies with scarfs. Shakesp. 

People wonder'd how such a youag upstart 
jackanapes should grow so pert and saucy, and 
take so much upon him. Arh. 

Jackda'w. II. s. [jack and daw.] A 
cock daw ; a bird taught to imitate the 
human voice. 

To impose on a cliild to get by heart a long 
scrcill of phrases, without any ideas, is a practice 
fitter fur a jackdaw than for any thing that weais 
the shape of man. Watts, 

Ja'cket. n. s. [jacquet, Fr.] 

1. A short coat ; a close waistcoat. 

Jn a blue jacket, with a cioss of red. Hnbb. Tale. 

And hens, and dogs, and bogs are feeding by ; 
Anri here a sailor's jacket hangs to dry. Pope. 

2. To beat one's jacket, is to beat the man. 

She fell upon the jacket of the parson, who 

stood gaping at lier. V Estrange. 

Ja'cob's Ladder, n. s. Polemonium ; 
the same with Greek valerian. 

Ja'cob's Staff, n. s, 

1. A pilgrim's staff. 

2. Staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A cross staff ; a kind of astrolabe. 

Ja'cobine. It. s. A pigeon with a high 

tuft. Ainsworth. 

Jactita'tion. u. s. [jaciito, Lat.] 

1 . Tossing ; motion *, restlessness ; heav- 
ing. 

If the patient be surprised with jactitation, or 
ipreat oppressimi about llie stomach, expect no re- 
lief from coidiais. Harvey. 

2. A term in the canon law for a false 
pretension to marriage. 

Jacula'tion. It. s. [jacutatio, jaculor, 
Lat.] The act of throwing missive 
ueapons. 

So hills amid* the air encounter’d hills, 

Hurl’d to and fro with jaculatim dire. Milton. 

JADE. n. s. [The etymology of this 
word is doubtful: Skinner derives it 
from gaad a goad or spur.] 

1. A horse of no spirit ; a hired horse ; a 
worthless nag. 

Alas, what wights are these that load my heart I 
I am as dull as Winter-starved Aieep, 

Tir’il as a jade in o’^crluatlen carl. Sidney. 

When they should endure Jie bloody spur, 

'I’hey fall their crest, and, like deceitful /odes, 

Sink in tlie trial. Shakesp. Julius Casar. 

The horsemen sit like fixed canulesticks, 

With torclistaves in their hand} and their pooryadcf 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. 

Skakesv. 

So have I seen with armed heel, 

A wight hestride a commonweal, 

While still the more he kick’d and spur'd, 

The less the sullen y'ade has stirr’d. Hudibras, 

The plain nau came upon the trial to prove those 
to be jades tlmt'niade sport with him. L' Estrange. 

Fafse steps hut help them to renew their race, 
As, after stumbliiig,y(iaes will mend their pace.Pope. 

2. A sorry woman. A word of ctmtempt 
noting sometimes age, but generally vice. 

Shall tliese, these oldyadei, past the flower 
Of youth* that you have, pass you. Chapman. 
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But the cnnning'tt Jade alive, 

Sayi, 'tis the reedy way to thrive. Stepney. 

Get 111, hussy ; now will I personate this youag 
jade, and discover the intrigue. Southern 

In di’monds, pearl, and rich brocades. 

She sliines the first of batter’d jades, 

And flutters in her piide. Swift. 

3. A young woman : in irony and slight 
contempt 

You fee now and then eoine handsome youM< 
jades among them : the sluts have very ofu.*n whit 
teeth and Idack eyes. Addison 

Jade. it. a. A species of stone. 

'The jade is a species of the jasper, and of ex 
treme hardness. Its colour is composed of a pab 
biucish grey, or ash-colour, and a pale green, no 
uniform. It appears dull and course on the snrfat v 
but it takes a very elegant polish. It is uted by tli 
Turks for handles of sabres. Htll. 

To Jade. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To tire; to harass; to dispirit; to 
weary ; applied originally to horses. 

With his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 

I’iie ne’er-yeUbeaten horse of Parthia 

We've Jaded out o’ th’ field. Shnk. Ant. and Cleom. 

It is good in discourse to vary and intermuigle 
speech of the present occasion with arguments : 
for it is a dull thing to tire and Jade any thii^^tw 

If fleet dragon’s progeny at last 
Proven Jaded, and in frequent matches cast 
No favour for the stallion we retain. 

And no respect for the degen’rate strain. Vryden. 

The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its 
power, is very hardly brought to txert its force 
again. Ijocke. 

There are seasons when the brain is overtired or 
jaded with study or thinking ; and upon some other 
accounts animai nature may be languid or cloudy, 
and unfit to assist the spirit in meditation. Watts. 

2. To overbear; to crush; to degrade; 
to harass, as a horse that is ridden too 
hard. 

if we live thus tamely, 

To be thus Jaded by a piece of scat let, 

Farewell nob.lity. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

3. To emnloy in vile offices. 

The honourable blood 

Must not be shed by such n jaded groom. Shaketp. 

4. To ride ; to rule with tyranny. 

1 do not nowYool myself, to let imagination jade 
me ; for every reason excites to this. Shakesp. 

To Jadb. t;. It. To lose spirit ; to sink. 

Many offer at the effects of friendship, hut they do 
not last : they are promising in the begiiuiing, but 
they fail and Jade and tire in (lie prosccution.iSbufk. 

Ja'dish. adj. [from jade,] 

1. A^itioiis ; bad, as an horse. 

’I'liat iiors’d us on their backs, to show us 
Ajuduh trick at last, and throw us. Hudibras. 

'\\ lira once the people get the jadish trick 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler's safe. 

Southern. 

2. Unchaste ; incontinent. 

’Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman ; for 
if the humour takes licr to be JodtikjjsNt'ifll tbd 
locks and spies in nature can ktHtE^Wrkonest. 

To JAGG. 

Welsh.] ToOn^raaentures: to cut 
into teetkllPte of . taw. 

Some learn are lome lone, some square, 

and many on the sides. Bacotis Nat, Ihu. 

The Jograg of pinks and gilliAuwers is like t)*e 
ineQuaHl^er tak leaves ; but they never liavc any 
sm^ipliimpois. , Bacon. 

The banks of that sea must be jagged ami tom 
by tl^ Impetuous assaults, or the silent undermin- 
ings of waves; violent rains must wash doua 
^ik from tiie tops of mounlains. Bentley. 

An alder-tree is otic among the kssei trees, 
whose younger branches are soft, and whose leaves 
are faeeed. 
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Jaoq, h. s. [from the veih.] A protube 
inmce or deiitieolation. 

The figure of the leaves It divided into so nmn^r 
jagg^ escallops, and curiouilj indented round the 
eq^s. 

THke off all the staring straws, twigs, and jaegi 
in the hive^ and maka tbem as smooth at possible. 

Mortimer's Hwandry. 

Ja'goy. a4?. [from jagg.] Uneven 
denticulated* 

His tow'ring crest was glorious to behold ; 

His shoulders and his sides were sc^*d with gold , 
Three tongues he brandisird when he chafg^ hia^j 
flies ; 

His teeth stood jaggy in three dreadful rows. Addts. 

Amid* those angels, infinitely .straiti’d, 

Tiiej joyful leave llieiryuggv salts behind. Thoms. 

Ja'ogedness. n. «. [fromja^^rd.] The 
state of being denticulated; uneven- 
ness. 

First draw rudely your leaves, making them 
plain, before you give them their veins hw jagged’ 
nets. Peacham on Drawing, 

^ AIL. n. r. [geo/, Fr.] A gaol ; a pristm 
a place where criminals are confined 
See Gaol. It is written either way ; but 
commonly by latter writers fat*/. 

Away with Uie dotard, to the Jau with him.SJtak. 

A dependant upon him paid six thousand pounds 
read^ money, which, poor nian, he lived to repent 
in njail. ^ Clarendon. 

He sigh*d and turn’d his eyes, because he knew 
'Twas but a larger jad he had in view. Dryden. 

One Jail did all their criminals restrain. 

Which now the wails of Rome can scarce contain. 

Dryden, 

Ja'ilbird. If. s. [jail and bird.] One 
who has been in a jail. 

Ja'iler. w.J. [fromJfliY.] A gaoler; the 
keeper of a prison. 

Si'eking many means to speak with her, and 
ever kept from it, as well because she shunned it, 
seeing and disdaining his mind, as because of her 
jealous^'mlerf. Sidney 

This IS us ayai/er, to bring forth 
Some monstrous malefactor. ^ Shahesp. 

His pow’r to hollow caverns is confin’d ; 

There Jet him reign, tlie jailer of the wind ; 
Withhovrsecomuiands Ins breathing subjects call. 
And boast and bluster in his empty hall. Dryden. 

Palamoi), the pris’ner knight, 

Kestless fur woe, arose Irqfore the light ; 

And, with hisyadcr'i leave, desir’d to breathe 
An air more w elcoiue than the damp beneath. Dn/d. 

Ja'kes. n. s. [Of uncertain etymology.] 

A house of office. 

I will tread this inbolted villain into mortar, 
and daub tlie wads of Jakes with him. S^aketp. 

Their sordid avarice rakes 
111 excremeiiU, and hires the tery jahes. Dryden. 

Some have fished the 'texyjaha for paper's left 
there by men of wit. 

Ta'lap. n, s. [jalap, Fr. jalapium, low 
. Lat.] 

^ fyiip is a firm and solid root, of a wrinkled 
•tttrlkcqi»^an4 generally cut into slices, heavy and 
herd to brcM; ^ a faintish smell, and of an 
acrid and It Iiad its wmtjala- 

fdum, or jakpis, Wm lOiapCf a hi New 
Bpoiti, in the M which It was 

discovered ; though it Is now brought 

from tlie Madeiras. It is aiMibeHent purgative 
where serous humours are to oCVtaeuated. 

‘ KiU's Mat. Med. 

J AM. n. s. [1 know not wfa^ce d«riVc(l.] 

A conserve of fruits boiled with sugar 
sud water. 

Jamb. n. s. [jambe, Fr. a Any 

supporter on either skle, as the pMti of 
a door. 

No timber is to be laid within tweh'e hichss of 
tUr furcside of the chimney yoai&s. 
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Ia'mbick. n. f. [imuhigue, Fr* iamhitus, 
Lot.] Verses composed of iatnbick feet, 
or a short and long syllalde alternately 
used originally in satire, therefore taken 
for satire. 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Irish pen, and dies : 

Thy geniuH calls thee not to purchase fame 
In kecMi iambicks, hut mild anagram. Dryden, 

To Ja'ngle. fj. n. [jangler, Fr. Skinner.] 
To altercate; to quarrel; to bicker in 
woj ds. Now a low word. 

Good wits will jangling; but, gentles agree, 
This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and Ins book-men. Shahesp. 

So far am 1 glad it did so sort, 

And this theirjan/^/ing- i esteem a sport. Shakesp. 

'riiere is no errour which hath nut some appear- 
ance of probability resemhliiig truth, which when 
men, wiio study to be singular, find out, strainiuj 
reason, they then publish to the world matter o 
conti'iition and jangling. Jialeigh 

To Jangle, c. a. To make to sound 
untuneably. 

Now see that noble and that sovereign reason, 
Like sweet belh jangled out of tune and harsh. 

Shakesp. Hamlet, 

Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 

And in our verse ere niunkiah rhiiues 
Had jangled their fuiitastick chimes. Prior. 

Ja'ngler. «. s. [from the verb.] A 
wrangling, chattering, noisy fellow. 
Ja'nizary. n. s. [A Turkish word. 
One of the guards of the Turkish king. 

His grand vi/ir, presuming to invest 
'J’he chief imperial city of the West, 

With the first charge conipell'd in iiaste to rise ; 
The standards lost, and janizaries slain, 

Render the hopes he gave his master vain. Waller. 
Ja'nnock. n. 8, [probably a corruption 
of bannock.] Oat-bread. A northern 
word. 

Ja'nty. adj. [corrupted from genlil, Fr.] 
Showy ; fluttering. 

'ibis sort of woman is a janty slattern : she 
liunga on her cloaths, plays her head, and varies 
her posture. Spectator. 

Ja'nuary, It. 8. [Januarim, Lat.] The 
first month of the year, from Janus, to 
whom it was among the Romans conse- 
crated. 

January is clad ih white, the colour of the 
earth at this time, blowing his nails. This month 
had tlie name from Janos, painted with two fuccs, 
signifying Providence. Peacham. 

JAPAV. n. 8. [from Japan in Asia, where 
figured work was originally done.] Work 
varnished and raised in gold and colours. 

It is commonly used with another sub- 
Gtantive, and therefore may be considered 
as an adjective. 

The poor girl had broken a largeyaoafi glass, of 
great value, with a stroke of her brusn* Swijt, 
To Japa'n. V. a. [from the noun.] 

To varnish, and embelliah with gold 
and raised figures. 

For not the desk with silver nails. 

Nor bureau of expence, 

Nor standish weilyapaiin’d, avails 
The writing of good sense. 

To bkek and gloss shoes. A low phrase. 
Ibe god of fire 

Araonp the^ gen’rous presents joins hit part 
And aids with soot the newjapannme art. Gay, 

Japa'nner. ft. f. [from^piWt.J 
One skilled in japan work. 

A shoeblackcr. So called because he 
makes the shoes shine. 
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1’he poor have the ••mk itob ; 

Ibey change their weekly barber, weekly neura. 
Prefer h tttisjupanntr to twdr tho^. Horaec. 

7b Jar. v. n* [from eo|a;it anger, Snx. or 
guerre war, Fb. or gurrm, old Teut. to 
clamour.] 

1. Tostiike together with a kind of short 
rattle. ^ 

The rings of iron, that on the doom were hung, 
Sent out a jarring sound, and harshly 

My knees tremble with the Jarring blow. Oay, 

2. To strike or sound untuneably and 
irregularly. 

O, yon kind gods ! 

Cure this great breach in his abused nature . 

’I'h’ untuned and jarrme senses, O, wind up, 

Of this cliild-chiingcft mthcr ^ Shakeyp. King Lear 
1 perceive you delight not in musick. 

— Ncit a whit, when it Jon so. Shakesp. 

A string may jar in the best master’s hand. 

And the most slLilful archer miss his aim. Pose. 

He keeps his temper’d mind serene and pure. 
And every passion aptly harmoniz’d 
Amid’ a jarring world. Thomson* s Summer. 

I. To clash ; to interfere ; to act in op|K>- 
sition ; to be inconsistent. 

At last, though lung, onx jarring notes agree. 5/uiii. 
For orders and degrees 

Jar not with liberty, but well consist. Milton. 

Vcimius concluded his report : 

A jarring murmur fill’d the factious court : 

As when a torrent rolls with rapid race, 

'Jlie flood, contrain'd within a scanty space, 

Roars horrible. Doydens AEneid. 

1. To quarrel ; to dispute. 

When those renowned noble peers of Greece, 
Through stubborn pride, among themselves did Jot, 

^ Foigetful ot the famous golcieii fleeco, 

'riiea Orpheus with his harp their strife did bar. 

Spenser. 

They must be sometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to those ends, in which alone they can 
jar and oppose each other. Dryden. 

Tar. w. 8. [from the verb.] 

. A kind of rattling vibration of sound. 

In r, the tongue is held stifly at its whole length, 
by the force of the muscles; so us when the impfuse 
of breath strikes upon the end of the tongue, where 
it finds passage, it shakes and agitates the whok 
tongue, whereby the sound is affected with a trem- 
bling jar. Holder*s Elemerds of Speech, 

2. Clash of interests or opinions ; cfiscord ; 
debate. 

He oiaketh war, he maketh peace again. 

And yet his peace is but continualyar ; 

O miserable men, that to him subject are ! Paky Q. 

Nath’lcss, my brother, since we passed are 
Unto this point, we will appease our jar. Hubberd. 

Force would be right ; or rather, right and wrong. 
Between whose enrflessj/ir justice presides, 

Would lose their names, and so would justice too, 

Shakesp. 

3. A state in which a door unfastened may 
strike the post ; half opened. 

'I'lie chaffering with dissenters, and dodging 
about this or t’other ceremony, is but like o|H‘ning 
a few wickets, and leaving them ajar, by which no 
more than one can get in at a time. Swift. 

4. [Giarro, ItaJ.] An earthen vessel. 

About the upper part of Uicjor there appeared 
a good number of bubbles. Boyk. 

He mead for cooling drink prepares. 

Of vMn honey in thejari. Dryden. 

Warriors welter on the «ound, 

Whilst empty jars the dire defeat resound. Garth. 

JAHDES. n. s. [Fr.] Hartl callous tu- 
mours in horses, a little below t)ic bending 
of the ham on the outside. This distem- 


per in time will make the horse halt, ant! 
grow so painful as to cause him to pine 
away^ and become light-bellied. It is 
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most common to managed homes, that 
have been kept too mu^ upon their 
haunches. FomVr's DicU 

Ja'rgon. fi. #. {jargon, Fr, gericon^a, 
Spanish.] Unintelligible talk ; gabble; 
gibberish. 

Nothing 18 dearer than inatheniatical demoii- 
•tratiuii yet, let one, who is uitngethcr i(*norant 
in maiheniaticks, hear it, and he will hold it to he 
{liaiti fustian orjargm. Hramhall. 

From this last toil again what knowledge flows ? 
Just as much, perhaps, as shows 
That all his predecessor’s rules 
Were empty cant, all^’or^eu of the schools. Prior, 
During the uburpation an infusion of enthiisias- 
tickyargon prevailed in every writing. Sw^. 

Ja'rgonelle. ns* A species of pear. 
See Peak. 

Ja'shawk. n, «.* [probably ias or ej/as 
hawk.] A young hawk. Ainsw, 

Ja'smine. n. s, [gclseminum : jasmin, Fr. 
It is often pronounced jessamine,] A 
creeping shrub with a fragrant dower. 

Thou, like the harmless bee, may ’st freely ran^e ; 
Fronijosmtnegrove to grove may’st wander. Thom, 

J X'SMINK Persian, n, s, A plant. A 
species of lilac. 

J a'sper. n, s, {jaspe^ Fr. Lat.] A 

hard stone of a bright beautiful green 
colour, somedmes clouded with white, 
found in masses of various sizes and 
shapes. It is capable of a very elegant 
polish, and is found in many parts of| 
ihe East Indies, and in Egypt, Africa, 
Tartary, and China. HilL 

The basis of Jaipir is usually of a greenish hue, 
and spotted with red, ;jellow and white. Woi)dw, 
The most valuable pillars about Rome are four 
columns of oriental jfliper in St. Paulina’s chapel, 
and one of transparent oriental^usper in the vati- ^ 
can library. Addunn on Italy | 

Iatrole'ptick. adj. [iatroleptigue, Fr. 
Ifir^o; and a\it(pv.] That wiiich cures 
by anointing. 

To JaVel, or jable, v, a. To bemire ; to 
soil over with dirt through unnecessary 
traversing and travelling. This word is 
still retained in Scotland and the northern 
counties. 

JaVel. n. s, [perhaps from the verb.] A 
wandering or dirty fellow. 

When as time, flying with wings swift. 

Expired had the term that those two Javeli 
Siiouid tender up a reckoning of their travels. Hu W. 

Sir 'flionias More, preparing himself for exe- 
cution, put on his best apparel, which the lieute- 
nant compelled him to put off again, saying, That 
he who should have them was but njavel. What, 
says Sir Thomas, shall 1 account him ajovel, who 
shall this day do me so ^eat a benefit ? More. 

J A 'VELIN. n, s, [japeline, Fr.] A spear or 
half pike, which anciently was used 
either bjr foot or horse. It had an iron 
bead pointed. 

Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart nndjav'Un, stones and sulph’rons Are ; 
On each hand daughter and gigantick deeds. MiU. 

She snakes her myrtleyav’hn ; and, behind. 

Her Lycinn quiver dances in the wind. Z>rydefi. 

Flies thrjaoeltn swifter to its mark, 

[.aunch’d from the vigour of a Koroau arm ? Addii, 

i AUNDICE. fi. #. [iaunitse,jjmne yellow, 
Fr.] A distempfr Irora obstructions of the 
glands of the Kver, which prevents the 
gall being duly separa^ by them ihmi 
tile blood; and sometimes, especially in 


Jay 

bard drinkers, they are so indurated as 
never after to l>e opened, and straiten the 
motion of the blood so much through 
that viscus, as to make it divert with a 
force great enough into the gastrick ar^ 
leries, which go off from the hepatick, to 
break through th^, and drain into the 
stomach ; so that vomiting of blood, in 
this distemper, is a fatal symptom. Quin. 

. should a n^an, whose blood is warm within. 
Sit like his erandure cut in alabaster ? 

Sleep when he wakes, and creep into tlie /aundice 
Bv being peevish ? Shakeep. Merchont'^ Venice. 
Those were thy thoughts, and thou couhl’st 
judge aright, 

T’lll iiit'rcst made n Jaundice in thy sight. Dryden. 

The eyes of a man in Uie /auiu/rce make yriiow 
observations on every ihing ; ami the soul, tinc- 
tured with auy passion, diffuses a false colour over 
the appearances of things. Wafts. 

JA'undiced. adj* ^rom jaundice,] In- 
fected with the jaundice. 

All seems infectea, that th’ infected spy, 

As all looks yellow to the Jaundic’d eye. Pope. 

To Jaunt, v, n, [janter, Fr.J To wan- 
der here and there ; to buBtle about. It 
is now always used in contempt or levity. 

1 was not made a horse, 

. And yet 1 bear a burthen like an ass ; 

Spur-gall’d and tir'd by jauatme Bulinghroke. 

Shakem. Richard 11. 

Jaunt, n. a. [from the verb.] Ramble; 
flight; excursion. It is commonly used 
ludicrously, but solemnly by Milton, 

Our Saviour meek, and with untroubled mind, 
After his airy Jaunt, thouch hurry’d sore, 

HuiiCTy and cold betook nim to his rest. Milton. 

He scuds me out on many & Jaunt, 

Old houses in the night to haunt. Jfudibroi. 

They parted, and away posts the cavalier in 
quest of his new mistress : ms first Jaunt is to court. 

UEttrange. 

If you are for a merry Jaunt, I'll try for once 
who can foot it farthest. VrydenU Spaniih Fryar. 

Thus much of the scheme of my design in this 
part have run over, and led my reader a long and 
tedious Jaunt, in tracing out tnoso metallick and 
mineral oodles. Woodtoard, 

J a'untiness. n. a, [from jaunty, arjanty, 
corrupted from gentil, F r. See Janty.] 
Airyness ; flutter ; genteelness. 

A certain stiffness in my limbs entirely destroyed 
that Jauntincii of air 1 was once master of. Addvun. 

Jaw. n. s* [joue a cheek, Fr. whence 
joowbone, or cheekbone, then jaw,] 

1. The bone of the mouth in whi^ the 
teeth are fixed. 

A generation wliose teeth are as swords,and tbeir 
Jaw teetb as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 

The Jaw bones, hearts, and galls of bikes are 
very medicitiable. WaUant Angler. 

rise, who probably speaks Aristotle’s meaning, 
said that the crocodile doth not only move his u p})er 
jaw, but that his nether t'av immoveable, drew. 
More formidable hydra stands within. 

Whose Jou'S with iron teeth severely grin, Dryden, 

2. The mouth. 

My t<mgue deaveth to my Jam, and thou hast 
brought me into the dust of death. Ptalm xxit. 15. 
My bended hook shall pierce their slimy yaics. 

Maketp, 

A smeary foam works o’er my grinding Jaws, 

And utmost anguish shakes my lab’ring frame. 

Roioe. 

Jay. n. s, [named from his cry, Skinner*] 
A bird ; pia^landaria. 

Two sharp winj^ed sheers, 

Deck’d with diverse plumes, like painted Javt» 
Were fixed at his back, to cut his airy way ».FdiruQ, 
We’il use this iinwholesotne humidity, this gross 
wat'ry pumpion-^we’tt teach him to know turtles | 
hvmja^, Shaketp, 


It:! 

What, is the lay more precioiH than the lark, 
Because liis featherif a*e more beautiful ? Shiiknp, 
I am highly delighted tofte the Jay or thetmih 
hopping about niy walks. Spe^Mor* 

Admires the Jay the insects gUrled wings, 

Or hears the hawk, when Philomela sings. Pope, 

Ja'zel, It. s. A preciottfi stone of an 
azure or blue colour. Diet. 

ICE. [if, Sax. eyse, Dut.] 

1 . Water or other liquor made solid by cold. 

You are no surer, no, 

Than is the coal of fire upon the ice. 

Or hailstone in the sun. Shakeip. CarioCanut, 
Thou art all icr, thy kindness freezes. Shahmp. 
If 1 should ask whether ice and water were two 
distinct species of things, I duubtnot but 1 should 
be answered in the aflinuative. Locke, 

2 . Concreted sugar. 

3. To break the ice. To make the first 
opening to any attempt. 

If you break the ice, and do this feat, 

Atchieve the elder, set the younger free 
For our access, whose hup shnll oe to have her. 
Will not so gracelcMH he to be iugrate. Shaken, 
Thus have J broken the icc to invention, for the 
lively representation of floods and rivers necessary 
fur our painters and poets. Peacham on Draoeing, 
After he’d a while look'd wise, 

At last broke silence and the lec. HiMroi, 

To Ice. v, a. [from the noun.] 

1 . To cover with ice ; to turn to ice. 

2 . To cover with concreted sugar. 

I'CEHOUSK. n, 8, [ice and house,] A house 

in which ice is reposited against the 
warm months. 

Ichneumon, n, s, [\xdvpM9*] Annall 
animal that breaks the eggs of the cro* 
codile. 

Ichneumonfly'. n. 8. A sort of fly. 

The generation of the tchnennuotjltf is in the bodies 
of caterpillars, and other ny mpliie of insects. 

Dei ham's Physico^Theot, 

Ichno'graphy. n. s, [i^i*^ and 7 ^^.] 
The ground plot. 

It will be mure intelligible to have a draught 
of each front in a paper by itself, and also to have 
a draught of the ground-plot or ichnography of 
every story in a paper by itself. Moxon. 

rCHOR. n. s. [»x»*f-] A thin watjery 
humour like serum. Qittitcv. 

Milk, dtawn from some animals that feed only 
upon flesh, will be more apt to turn rancid and 
puCrify, acquiring first a saline taste, which is a sign 
of putrefaction, and then it will turn into an 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

I'cHOROUS, adj, [from ichor.] Serous; 
sanious ; thin ; undigested. 

The lung 

nious or I'cT „ 

Tiie pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin 
and ichosous, corrodes the vestcli.ArbuthnotenDiet. 

Ichthyo'looy. n, s, [ichthyologie, Fr. 
ivOoaXeyia from Ix^vc and X^iyai.] The 
doctrine of the nature of ' 

Some there are, as camslt wMek 

carry no name in rulg, lirr. 

Diet of fish ; of eating &h. 

I'ciCLB.4|t4/yw^ii.'3 A .hoot of ice 
commot% iMtttjging down from the up- 
per part 

If dkWid vinegar or aqoa^fortis be poured into 
the ptimmt pt loadstone, the subsidinc powder, 
dried, some magnetical virtue ; hut if the 

misiatrattm be evaporated to a consistence, end af- 
doth shoot into icicles, or crystals, th» 
jiadetone hath no power upon tliem.Br. Vide. Err. 

From locks unoomb’d,end from the frozen beard, 
X4>ng ict^ dependfind cracking sounds are heard , 

Dryden. 

9*1 
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unc-growtii is imputed to a superficial sa- 
r imarons ex ulceration. Harvey on Cmsum. 
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The common 4ropstone ecnitiiU principally of 
ipa^i and is frcquentljr A>imd |n form of an tcir/ej 
l^iuiging down from tin* toptand tidea of grottos. 

Trooaf«trd*i Natural Hutortf. 

I'ciNKSS, w. a. [from icyj The state of| 
f?eneratingj^. 

1 CON. It. s, A picture or repre- 

sentation, 

B<\>sajdus, in his tract of divinatidh, hath set 
f(jrth the icotis of these ten, yet added two others.' 

Browns Vule. Brr. 

Some of our own nation, and many Nether- 
luiuleis, \vho 9 c nani« s and icons arc published, have 
deserxid {» 0 M(i coiuniendHtion. HakewUlon Ptovid. 

Ico'noclast. n, a. [iconoclaste, Fr 
Hao>oa?u»r>}?.] A breaker of images. 

Icono'locy. n. s. [icotiologie, Fr. 
and The doctrine of picture or 

repre.sentation 
Tcterical. n. s. [icterique, Fr. icUnts, 
Lat.] 

1 . Afflicted with the jaundice. 

In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the 

xctniral have a great sourness, and gripes witli 
windiness. Flayer. 

2. Good against the jaundice. 

Tcy. aefj. [from tec,] 

1. Full of ice ; covered with ice ; made of 
ice ; cold ; frosty. 
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But ray poor heart first set free, 

Bound in tnose icy chains by thee. Shahesp. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The season's difference ; as, the icy phang, 

And churlish chiding of the Winter’s wind. Shak 
He relates the excessive coldness of the water 
they met with in Sumtiior in that icy region, where 
lli^ were forced to winter Boyle. 

bear iliitain’s thunder, and her cross display 
To the bright regions of the rising day ; 

Tempt try seas, wliere scarce the ssaters roll, 
Where clearer fiatues glow round the fro 2 en jjole. 

2. Cold ; free from passion. 

Thou would’st have never Icarn’d 
Ibc tcy precepts of respect, Shakesp. Timon. 

3. Frigia ; backward. 

If thou do’st find him tractable to us, 

Eueouracc him, and tell him all our reasons j 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 

Be thou so too. Shaketp* Bichard HI. 

I D. Contracted for I would* 

IDEA. It. 8. [idee, Fr, Mental 

image. 

Whatsoever the mind perceives in itself, or is 
the immediate object of perception, thought, or 
understanding, that I call idea. Locke. 

The form under which these things appear to 
the mind, or the result of our apprehension, is 
called an idea. Walts. 

Happy you that may to the saint, your only idea, 
Although simply attiFd, your manly al^riioti 
utter. Sidney. 

Our Saviour himself, being to set down the per- 
fect idea of that which we are to pray and wish 
Hot on earth, did not teach to pray or wish for 
nuao dMKi only that here it might oe with us, as | 
with dtmk it in heaven. Hooker. 

lUk meet idea waa4*v’d tlirough his tbo^hts. j 

Fatjdax . ; 

1 did infer your i t uB ameiU s. 

Being the right idea of your fawir ; 

Bothin your form and nobkmaia of mind. Shahesp. 
now |(ood, how fair. 

Answering his great idea I MilUm*$ Paradise Lost. 

If Chaucer by the best idea wrought, 

The fairest nyroph before bis eyes he set. Vpfden. 

1 dk'al. adf. [from idea.] Mental ; intel- 
lectual : not perceived the seneet. 

There is a two-fold knowledge of nmterial things; 
one real, when the thing, atuT real impression of 
thln:;8 on our senses, is perceived ; the oilier ideal, 
w) rii the image or idea of a wiingy abteiit in 
IS represented to and considered on the ima- ' 
gmatiou. Cheyne^t Phil. Mi. ' 


Idb'ally. atf/. [from ideal.] Intellectu- 
ally; mentdly. 

A transmission is made materially from some 
parts, and idaiUy from every one. Brownes V. Err. 

Idk'ntical. ) adj. [identime, Ft.] The 
Ide'ntick. j same; implying tlie same 
thing ; comprising the same idea. 

The beard’s tli’ identiek beard you knew. 

The same numerically true. ^ Hudibras. 

There majus is identical with maj^is. Hale. 
Those ridiculous identical propositions, that faith 
Is faith, and rule is a rule, are first principles in this 
controversy of the rule of faith, without which 
nothing can be solidly concluded either about rule 
or faitli. TUIotsonU Sermons. 

If this prc-existeiit eternity is not compatible 
with a successive duration, as we clearly and dis- 
tinctly perceive that it is not, then it remains, that 
some being, though infinitely above our finite 
comprehensions, must have had an identical, inva- 
riable continuance from all eternity, wliich being 
is no other than God. Bentleys Sermons. 

Idk'ntity. n. 8. [identity, Fr. indentifas, 
school Lat.] Sameness; not diversity. 

I'here is a fallacy of equivocation from a society 
ill name, inferring an identity in nature : by this 
fallacy was he deceived that cirank aqua-fortis for 
strong water. Broion's Vulgar Errours. 

Certainly those actions must needs be regular, 
where there is an identity between the rule and the 
faculty. South* s Sermons, 

Considering any thing as existing, at any deter' 
mined time and pfiicc,wecompareitwith self exist 
ing at another time, and thereon from the ideas of 
tdcati/i/Aiid diversity. Locke. 

By cutting off the sense at the end of every first 
line, which must always rhiine to (he iicvt fol- 
Jowine, is produced too frequent an identity in 
sounn, .niid brings every couplet to the point of j 
an epigram. * Prhnr. 

Ides. n. s. [ides, Fr. idus, Lat.] A term 
anciently used among the Romans^ and 
still relained in the Romish kalendar. 
It is the 13th day of each Month, ex- 
cept in the months of March, May, July 
and October, in which it is the 15th day, 
because in these four months it was six 
days before the nones, and in the others 
four days. 

A soothsayer bids you beware the ides of Mardi. 

Shakesp 

IDIO'CRASY. n. s. [idiocrase, Fr. 
and K^Skrif.] Peculiarity of constitu- 
tion. 

Idiocra'tical. adj. [from idionast/.] 
Peculiar in constitution. 

I'diocy. n. 8. [shsnries.] Want of under- 
standing. 

1 stand not upon their idiocy m thinking that 
liaries did eat thrir bits. " Bacon. 

I'DIOM. n. s. [idiome, Fr. »Ji*;|x«.] A 
mode of speaking peculiar to a language 
or dialect ; the particular cast of a tongue; 
a phrase; phraseology. 

lie did romanixe our tongue, leaving the words 
translated as much J.Atiii as lie found them ; where- 
in he followed their language, but did not comply 
with tile idiom of ours. Dryden. 

Some that with care true eloquence sball teach, 

A id to just idioms fix our doubtful speech. Prior. 

Idioma'ticai.! aty. ^from tdtom.] Pe- 

Idioma'tick. j culiar to a tongue; 
phraseological. 

Since phrases used in conversation contract 
meanness by passing tiirongh the mouths of the 
vulgar, a poet should goariT bimself against tdm~ 
matick ways of speaking. Spe'-tator. 

Idio'pathy. n, #. [idiopafhie, Fr. 
and A primary disease that 


neither dipends on nor proceeds fitim 
another* QiUn^* 

Idiosy'ncrasy. n. $. lidioat^acroee, ir. 

avr, and A peculiar tem* 

per or disposition ot^ body not common 
to another. Quincy, 

Wliether quails, from any idiotyncraty or pccu- 
liaritv of constitution, do innocuously feed upon 
hallebore, or rather sometimes but medicinally 
use the same. Broum*t Vulgar Errours. 

'i'iie understanding also hath its taiosyncraeies, 
as well as other faculties. GlmvUlee Scepsis. 
I'DIOT. n. s. [idiote, Fr. idiota, Lat. 

A fool; a natural; a changeling; 
one without the powers of reason. 

Life is a tale, 

'I old by an ideot, full of sound and fury, 

Signify ing nothing. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

What dse doth he hereui, than by a kind of 
ciicumlocutioii tell his humble suppliants that he 
holds them ideots, or base wretenes, not able lo 
get relief I Raleigh*s Fksays. 

By idle boys and ideots vilify’d. 

Who me and iiiy calamities deride. Sandys. 

Many ideots will believe that they see what they 
only hear. Dennis. 

Tdiotism. n.8. [idiotiame, Fr. liiarKriAo^.] 

1. Peculiarity of expression ; mode of ex- 
pression peculiar to a language. 

Scholars somelnnes in common speech, or writ- 
ing, in their native language, give terminations and 
idwtmns suitable to Uieir native language unto 
words newly invented. Hale. 

2. Folly ; natural imbecility of mind. 
FDLE. ae(j. [ybel, Sax.] 

1. Lazy; averse from labour. 

For shame ’ so much to do, and yet idle. Bull 

. Not engaged ; affording leisure. 

For often have you writ to her ; and she in 
modesty, 

Or else for want of idle time, could not again reply. 

Shakesp. 

3. Unactive ; not employed. 

No war or battle’s sound 
as heard the world around, 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung.Mt/Sms. 

Children generally hate to be idle ; all tiie carr 
then is, that their busy humour should be constant- 
ly employed in something of use to them. Locke. 

Supposing, among a multitude embarked in tiie 
same vessel, there are several that in a tempest 
will rather perish than work ; would it not be mad- 
ness in the rest to stand idle, and rather chuse to 
sink than do more than rumes to their share ? 

Addiam. 

4. Useless ; vain ; ineffectual. 

They astoniiih’d, ail resistance lost, 

All courage ; down their tdle weapons dropp’d. 

Milton. 

And threat’ning France, plac’d like a painted Jove 
Held idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
Where was then 

The power that guards the sacred lives of kings ? 
Why slept the lightning and the thunder bolts. 

Or bent their idle rage on fields and trees, 

When vengeance call’d ’em hen ? Dryden. 

6. Unfruitful ; barren ; not productive of ' 
good. 

Of antres vast, and desarts idle, 

It was my hent to speak. Shakesp. Oihilie* 

The murmuring suree, 

That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard so high. Shakesp. King Lear. 
He was met even now, 

Crown’d with rank fund ter and furrow weeds, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 

III our sustaining corn. Shakeiy>. King Lear, 

0. Trifling ; of no importance: as, an idle 
story. 

Sufiioe it then, thou rooit^y god, quoth lie, 

Xiiat all thine idle oUers I refuse *, 

All tiiat I iu*ed 1 have : whnt needeth me 
To covet more tiuui ] have cause to use ? Fairy Q 
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TRU aniwer It both idle in regard of us> and 
tttpugnaiit to theintelves. Hooker, 

are nut, in our estimation, idle reproofs, 
when the autliors of needless innovations are op^ 
posed with such negatives, as that of Leo : how 
are these new devices brouglit in, which our fa- 
tilers never knew ? ^ Hooker. 

His friend smil’d scornful, and, with proud 
contempt, 


Kejects as idle what his fellow dreamt, Dryden. 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good 
ones you gave before. Swift. 

He wishes to recal the precions hours he has 
spent in trifles, and loitered away in idle ui^roflt- 
able diversions. nogers. 

Idle, v, n, [from the adjective.] To 
lose time in laziness and inactivity. 

Yet free from this poetick madness, 

Next page he says, in sober sadness. 

That she, and ail her fellow-gods. 

Sit idling in the>rhigh abodes. P*‘ior. 

IdlbheAded. adj. [idle and head.] 

1. Foolish ; unreasonable. 

These idleheaded seekers resort thither. Carew. 

2. Delirious; infatuated. 

Upon this loss she fell idleheaded, and to tliis 
very day stands near the jilace still. I* Estrange. 

['dleness. fi. 8. [from idle.] 

1. Laziness; sloth; sluggishness; aver- 
sion from labour. 

Nor is excess Ihe only thing by which sin breaks 
men in their health, and thecomforlablc enjoyment 
of themselves ; hut many are also hi ought to a very 
ill and lunguisliing liabit of body by mere idleness, 
and idleness is boUi itself a great sin. and the cause 
of manv more. South's Strtnans. 


of many more. South's Sermons. 

2. Absence of employment. 

All wliich yet could not make us accuse her, 
though it made us pine away for spite, to lose any 
iff our time in so (rouhJesome an tdl-eness. Sidney, 

Ho, fearing idleness, the nurse of 111, 
lu sculpluie e.vercised Ids nappy skill. Dryden. 

Nature being liberal to aiJ without labour, ne- 
cessity imposing no industry or travel, idleness 
bringetli forth no other fruits than vain tiiou{*hts 
and licentious pleasures. Ralagh. 

5. Omission of business. 

Ten thousand harms, more than the ills T know, 
My idlenest doth hatch. S/jo/fCsu. j4»?t. and Cleopatra. 

A. Unimportance ; trivialness. 

To the English court assemble now. 

From ev’ry region, apes of idleness. Shakesp. j 

. Inefficacy; uselessness. 

. Barrenness; worthlessness. 

. Unreasonableness; want of judgment ; 
foolishness ; madness. i 

There is no heat of aflectioii, hut is joined with 
some idleness of brain. Bacon’s flar with Spain, 

I'dler. n. 8. [from idle.] A lazy person ; 
a sluggard. 

Many of tiicse poor fishermen and idlers, that 
are commonly presented to his majesty’s siiips, arc 
so ignorant in sea-service, as that tliey know not 
the name of a rope. llule'igh. 

Thou sluggish idler, dilatory slave ! brne. 

Fdly. adv. [from idle.] 

1. Lazily ; without employment. 

I will slay myself 

For living idly here in pomp and ease. Shakesp. 

2. Foolishly; in a trifling manner. 

And modern Asgil, whose capricious titought 
Is yet with stores of wilder notions fraught. 

Too soon ronvincM, shall yield that fleeting breath, 
^Vllich play’d so idly with the darts of death. 

Prior. 

5. Carelessly ; without attention. 

But shall we take the muse abroad, 

To drop her idly on tlfe road ? 

AikI leave our subject in the middle, 

As Boi ler did his bear and flddie ? ^ior, 

4. lueffectuolly ; vainly. 
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Let this afid other allegations, suitable unto it, 
cease to bark any longer idlv against tiie truth, the 
course and jiaisagc whereof it is not in them to 
hinder. Hooker. 

I'DOL. n. 8. [idole, Fr. iiJWAos; idolum, 
Ut.] 

1 . An image worshipped as God. 

Tiiey did sacrifice upon the idol altar, which 
was upon the altar of God. 1 Mac. i. 59. 

A nation from one faithful man to spring, 

Him on this side Euphrates yet residing, 

Bred up in idol worsliip. MUtoti's Paradise Lost. 

The apostle is there arguing against the gnosticks 
who joined in the idol leasts, and whom lie there- 
fore accuses of participating of the idol god. 

Atterbury. 

2. A counterfeit. 

Woe to the tdof shepherd that leaveth the flock. 

Zech. ii. 17. 

3. An image. 

Never did art so well with nature strive, 

Ntir ever idol seem'd 8<» much alive ; 

So like the man, so golden to the sight ; 

So base within, so counterfeit and light. Dryden. 

4. A representation. Not in use. 

Men beholding so great excellence, 

And rare perfection in mortality, I 

Do her adore with sacred reverence, 

As th’ idol of her maker’s great magnificence. 

Fairy Queen. 

5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 

He's honour’d and lov’d by all ; 

The soldier’s god, and people’s idol. 

Denham's Sophy. 

IDOXATER. ft. 8. [idolalre, Fr. idolatra^ 
Lat.] One who pays divine honours to 
images ; one who worships for God that 
which is not God. 

The state of idolaters is two ways miserable : 

1 first, in that which they worshiji they find no 
succour; and secondly, at Ins hands, whom they 
ought to serve, there is no other thing to he looked 
for but the elTects of most just displeasurc,thc with- 
drawing of ^race, dereliction hi this world, and 
in the world to come confusion. Hooker. 

All astrologer may be no Christian ; he may be 
an idolater or a pagan ; but I would hardly think 
astrology to be compatible with rank atheism. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

To Ido'latrize. V . a. [from idolater.] 
To worship idols. Ainsworth. 

Ido'latrous, a^. [pomidolater.] Tend- 
ing to idolatry ; comprising idolatry^ or 
the worship of false gods. 

Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the 
apostles, and martyrs of the church, be drawn to 
an idolatrous use, or be set up in churches to be 
worshipjied. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ido'latrously. adv. [from idolatrous.] 
In an idolatrous manner. 

Not therefore whatsoever idolaters have either 
lliought or done; but let w-lmtsocver they have 
either thought or done idolatrousty, be so far forth 
abhorred. Hooker. 

Ido'latry. fi. 8. [idoliJrie, Fr. idolo- 
lafria, Lat.] The worship of images ; 
the worship of any tiling as God which 
is not God. 

Thou shaltbe wo'rship’d, kiss’d, lov’d, and ador’d ; 
And, were iiiere sense in his idolatry. 

My substance should be statued in thy stend.Shak. 

Idolatry is not only an accounting or worsliip- 
pitig that for God which is not God, but it is also 
a worshipping tlie true God in a way unsuitable 
to his nature ; and particularly by the mediation 
of images and corporeal resemDlances. South. 

The kings were distinguished by judgments or 
blessings, according as they promoted idolatry, or 
the worship of the true God. Additon*i Spectator. 

Ido'list. fi. 8 . [fromirfW.] A worship- 
per of images* A poetical word* 
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I to God have brt>ug)it 
Dishimour, obloquy, and op’d the moutlis 
Of idolUU and atheists. ’ MUion's dgoiiiiKf 

To Ido'lize. V. a. [from idol.] To love oi^ 
reverence to adoration. 

I’hose who are generous, humble, just, and wise, 
Who not their gold, nor themselves uLdize 

Denham. 

Parties, with the greatest violation of Christian 
unity, denominate iimtuselves, nut from tlie grand 
author and finisher of our failli, but from the first 
bruacher of their idolized opinions. Decay nf Piety, 

Id'onbous^ adj. [idontus, Lat.] Fit; 
proper; convenient; adequate. 

You entangle, and so fix their saline part, by 
making them corrode some idoneout h(«dy. Boyle. 

All ecclesiastical benefice is sometimes void de 
jure Hi^Jactu, and then it ought to be conferred qu 
an idoneous person. AyUffe. 

Tbyl. n. 8. [il^xhios; idyllium, Lat] A 
small short poem. 

I. £. for id est, or that is. 

'J'hat whicii raises the natural interest of money, 
in tlie saiiii‘ that raises the rent of land, i. e. its apt- 
ness to bring in yearly, to him that manages it, a 
greater overplus (jf income above his •'ent, as a re- 
ward to his labour. Locli/Sm 

JEALOUS, adj. [jahuXyfr.] 

1. Suspicious in love. 

'•’o both these sisters have 1 sworn loy love ; 
Each /fa/uui of the other, as the stung 
Are of the adder. Shake^. King Lear. 

Wear your eye thus ; not jealom, nor secure : 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of self-bounty, Im abus’d : look to’t. f&iakesp. 

Mistress Ford, the honest woman, the virtuous 
creature, that hath theycahmi fool to her husband ! 

Shakesp 

A jealous empress lies within your arms, 

Too haughty to endure neglected charms. 

Dryden. 

2. Emulous ; full of competition. 

1 could not, without extreme reluctance, resign 
the theme of your beauty to another hand : give 
me leave to acquaint the world that I ani jealows 
of this subject. Dryden. 

3. Zealously cautious against dishonour. 

1 have bten very jealous for the Lord God of 
hosts. 1 Kings. 

4. Suspiciously vigilant. 

1 nm jealous over you with godly jealousy. 

S Cor. ii. f . 

His ^p^lehensions, as his jealous nature had 
much of sagacity in it, or his restless and mutinous 
iiuniour, transported him. Clarendon 

6. Suspiciously careful. 

Although he were a prince in military virtue 
approved, and Jealous of the honour of the English 
nation ; yet bis cruelties and parricides weighed 
down his virtues. Bacon*s Henry Vll. 

They jealous of their secrets, fiercely oppos’d 
My Journey strange, with clamorous upioar 
Protesting fate supreme. Milton. 

How nicely jealous is every one of os of his own 
repute, and yet bow maliciously prodigal of other 
men’s ? ^ Da^ ef Pkty, 

6. Suspiciously fearful. 

’Tis doin^ wrong creates such 4faM«» tnese ; 
Renders usjealous, and destroyi>|i|«Maoe. 

, ^ Wader. 


While tiie people oA lO jmkm ^ the clergy’s 
ambition, I do not othir method ieftTor 

them to refoem the tium using all honest 
arts to makamaadhNMi aoeeptiole to toe 

jEA'LOVfY* m i* [jalousie, Fr. from 

1. SuapeMm in love. 

gaammgjealatuv, out of their sight 
Sitt^ alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fatty Queen 
Hbw til the other passions fleet to air, 
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Why did you •uiTer Jacbkp* 

Witii needlc8»^*adM^ f ihUstt/f* Cymbdine, 
SmdljeaUntlm, 'tis true, itiflatte deiirc ; 

Too great, uot fan, but quite blow out the fire. 

Drydcn. 

2. Sufipicious fear. 

The pbitinacy in i^iex in refuung to treait with 
the king, proceeded only from bit kalaiuy, that 
when the king bad gut him into nil hands he^ 
would revenge upon him. Ci^emfow. 

3. Suspicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 
Jf/alousv. adv, [from Jealous.] Sus- 
piciously ; emulously ; with suspicious] 
friar, vigilance, or caution. 

Je'alousness. n. s. rfromyVufoiw.] The 
state of being jealous; rivalry; suspi- 
cion ; suspicious vigilance. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preserve me amidst 
the unjust hatred and jealmuness of iou many, which 
thou hast tudered to urev^iil upon mo^King Charles. 
To J££ll. V, n. [Of uncertain etymology.' 
To scoff* ; to flout; to make mock. 

The merry world did on a day, 
t\Hth his trainbands and mates, agree 
To meet together where I lay. 

And all in spurt to^'eer at me. Herbert 

Abstain from dissolute laughter, petulant un* 
comely jests, loud talking and peering, which are 
called iMecencics, and incivilities. Taylor. 

Td Jbeb. ft. a. To treat with scoffs. 

My children abroad are driven to disavow roe, 
for fear of being jeered, UnweCs England's Tears. 

Jeer. n. s. [from the verb.] Scoff ; taunt ; 
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biting jest; flout; jibe; mock. 

Midas, expos’d to all their jeers, 

Had lost his art, and kept his ^rs. Swijl, 

'fliey tipt the forehead in a jeer, 

As who should say— she wants it here ; 

She may be handsome, young, and rich ; 

But none will bum her fur a witch. Swift. 

Jeerer. n. B. [frornyVer.] A scoffer ; a 
sconier : a marker. 

Je'erinoly. adv, [fromy«m«g.] Scom- 
fuUy; contemptuously; in mock; in 
soon. 

He jeeringly deroandeUi, whether the sonorous 
rays are refracted : Derham, 

Je'goet. n. B. A kind of namago. 

Mniworth. 

JEJU'NE. a4j. [jtJunuB, Lat.] 

1. Wanting; empty; vacant. 

Gold is the only substance which hath uothine 
in it vrdttiie, and yet roelteth withont much dt^ 
gctihy ; the melting sheweth that it is not j^ne, 
or scarce in spirit oocon. 

2 Hungry ; not saturated. 

In gross and turbid streams tliere might be con- 
tained nutriment, and not iny^ane or limpid water. 

Brawn. 

3. Dry ; unaffecting ; deficient in matter. 

You may look upon an eiK^oiry made up of 
mere Iiarrulives, as sonmwbat j^unc. Boyle. 

JW'XBNMS. n. t. [from 

J. Pem»r: poverty. 

Csniee of fixatioa the even spreading both 
parts. Sind the or extreme gommbmtion 

of spimi. Bocon. 

2. DtyiMM; vaitt of mMtW Uiat can en- 
gage die attention. 

Je'llied. Mg. [See Gbixt.] Oluti- 
noua; broaght to a atate of viaceaty. 

The kiss that sipa 

The jellied philtre of her lipa. Ckmf^nd. 

Jj^LLY. fi. B. [gelatinutm, LmL] ftife C rBie- 

ly, which is the proper mthogmlljra 

I. Any thing brought to a ftate of 
nousness and viscoaitya 
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They. di»tUI<4 

Almost tojeUy with Ui’ eflbet of Ibtr, 

Stand dumb, and speak not tc him. 

* Sweetmeat made by boiling sugar in 
the jelly. 

The desert came on, andjellia brought. Kittg, 
That jcffy*s rich, this malms^ healing ; 

Pray dip your whiskers. Pope’s Sat. d’ Horace. 
Jk'nnettno. It. B. [corrupted from 
Juneting, an apple ripe in June.] A 
species of apple soon ripe, and of a plea- 
sant taste. 3Iortima*B HuBbandry, 

Je'nnet. If. 8 . [See Gsnnet.] A 
S|}anish horse. 

^ riic Spanish king presents a Jennet, 

To shew his love. Prwr. 

To Jeopard, v. a. [See JEOPARDY.] 
To hazard ; to put in danger. Obsolete. 

He had been accused of Judaism, and did boldly 
jeopard his body and life for tlie religion of the Jews. 

« Mac. 

Je'opardous. adj. [from jeopardy.] 
Hazardous; dangerous. 

JE'OPARDY. n. s. [This word is supposed 
to be derived from j* a% perdu, or jeu 
perdu. Skinner and Junius.] Hazard ; 
danger ; peril. A word not now in use. 
And would ye not poor fellowship expel. 


Myself would offer you t'accompany. 

In this adventure’s chanceful jei^ardy. Huhherd. 
^ Thy rage shall bum thee up, and thou sbalt turn 
To uslies ere our blood shall quench that fire: 
Look to thyself, thou art in jeopas'dy. ^lakesf). 

^ We may impute to all excellencies in compo- 
sitions a kind of poverty, or at least a casualty or 

r jeopardy. Bacon. 

0 J ERK. V. a. [jepeccan, Sax.] To strike 
with a quick smart blow ; to lash. It is 
sometimes written yerk, 

1 lack iniquity 

Sometimes to do roe service ; nine or ten times 
I thought toVe jerk’d him here under the ribs. Sha. 

Bastings heavy, dry, obtuse, 

Only dumess can produce ; 

While a litde gentle j’ef*kif^ 

Sets the spirits aJl a- working. Sw^. 

To Jerk. v. n. To strike up ; to accost 
eagerly. This seems to be the meaning 
in this place, but is mere cant. 

Nor blush, should be some grave acquaintance 
meet. 

But, proud of being known, will jerk and gj^t. 

Vryden. 

Jerk. n. s. [from the verb.] 

1. A smart quick lash. 

Contemn tne silly taunts of fleering buffoonry : 
and the jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of 
confident folly. Clanviile. 

Witisnotthej'erkor sting of an epigram, nor 
the seeming contradiction of a poor antithesis, 
neither is it so much the morality of a grave sen- 
tence, affected by Lucan, but more sparing used 
by Virgil. Hryden. 

2. A sudden spring; a quick jolt that 
shocks or starts. 

Weil run Tawney, the abbot’s churl ; 

His jade gave him a Jerk, 

As be would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. Ben Jenson. 

Lobsters use their tails aa fins, wherewith they 
conwnoiily swim backwards by Jedio, or springs, 
rear'iing ten yards at once. Grew. 

Je^bkin. II. «. [c^telkio, Sax.] A 
jadeet; a abort coat; a doae waistcoat. 

A mail may wear it on both lidet like a leather 
jerkm* Shakesp. 

UnltM we should expect that nature should make 
jorktm and stockings grew out of the ground, what 
could she do better tw afford us wool f More. 

Imagine an ambassadar presenting himself in a 
poor friae Jerkw, and tattered cloaths, certainly he 
would have but small audience. Stnah’t Sermons. 
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Rndlkrm. 

1 walked into the sea, in wy leathern /tvkf^aboui 
an hour before high water# GuUim’i iMoek. 

Je'rkin. r. B. A kind (ff*hawk. Aino^ 
worth. This shouTd be written gyrkin. 

Je'rsey. n. B. [from the iriand ot Jersey, 
where much yam is spim.] Fine yam 
of wool. 

Jbru'salem Artichokes, n. t. Sunflower, 
of which they are a spedea. 

Jerusalem artichokes arc increased by small off- 


sets, and 

Jess, it 


id hy quartering the roots. 

. B. [gecte, Fr. geito, Ital 


Mortimer, 

] Short 


straps of leather tied about the legs of a 
hawk, wkh which she is held on the fist. 

Hanmer. 

If I prove her haggard. 

Though that myjettcs were her dear heart strings ; 
I’d whistle her off, and let lier down the wind 
To prey ot fortune. Shakesp. Othello. 

Je'ssamine. 11. s. [See Jasmine.] A 
frwant flower. 

iCr goodly bosom, like a strawberry bed ; 

Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines ; 

Her breast like lilies, ere their leaves he shed ; 
Her nipples, like young blossom’d jesiommei.^ffis. 

To Jest. v.n. [gesticulor, Lat.] To divert 
or make merry by words or action. 

Jest not with a rude man, lest thy ancestors be 
disgraced. Ecclet. viii. 4. 

Feiir you the boar, and go so unprovided ? 
—You may jest on : but 1 do not like these several 
councils. Shakesp. lltchard III. 

Jest. n. a. [from the verb.] 

■ . Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to 
raise laughter. 

But is this true, or is it else your pleasure. 

Like pleasant travellers, to break a jest 

Upon tlie company you overtake P Shakosm. 

As for Jest, there be certain things which ought 
to be nrivileged from it ; imiuely, religion, mat- 
ters or state, and great persons. Bacon. 

No man ought to have the less reverence for tlio 
principles of religion, or for the holy scriptures, 
necaUse idle and profane wits can break jests upon 
them. Ttllotson 

He had turn’d all tragedy to jest. Fnoi . 

When you the dullest ofdull things have said. 
And ilien ask pardon fur the jest you made. Young. 

2. The object of jests ; laughing-stock. 

If I suspect without cause, why then make sport 
at me ; then let me be yourj’est, 1 deserve it, Slutk. 

3. Manner of doing or speaking feigned, 
not real ; ludicrous, not aerious ; game, 
not earnest. 

That high All seer, which 1 dallied with. 

Hath turned my feigned prayer on my head, 

And giv’n in earnest, what 1 begg’d in icil. Shakesp, 

When his playfellows chose him tneir king, be 
spoke and did tliose things injeit, which would have 
become a king in earnest. Grew. 

Jb'stbr, n. B. [from jesL] 

1 . One given to merriment and pranks* 

The skipping king, he rambled up and down 

With shallow jesters, and rash bavin wits : 

Soon kindled and soon burnt. Shakesp. neiry IT. 

2. One given to a sarcasm. 

^ou, 

liEth lost you. 


Now, as a jester, I accost yo 
Which never yet one friend iia 


ryet 


Swift. 


3. Buffoon; jackpudding. A jester, or 
licensed acofler, was kept at court to the 
time of Charles the first. 

Another sort of like loose fellows do pass op and 
down, amotigst gentlemen, by the naine atjestm ; 
but are, indeed, notable rogues, and partakers not 
only of mahy stealths, but also privy to many trai- 
torous praettoes. Spenser on hsland, 

JET, n. $. [sagac, SBX.ftrl, Dut gtgattt, 
L«t.] 

PM 



JEW 

1 . JeMsabeaiitiTuIlbinilyOfafiraiaodeven 
M;ructure» and a smooth surfim ; found 
in masses, seldom of a great size^ lodged 
in clay ; oi a fine deep black, having a 
grain resembling that of wood. !t is 
confounded with canal-coal, which has 
no grain, and is extremely hard; and the 
jet is but moderately so. HilL 

BUck, forsooth ^ coal-black, as jet. Shakeip. 

There is more diSerence between thjr fi<*8h and 
hers, than between Jet and ivory. Shakesp, 

The bottom clear, 

Now laid with many a set 

Of seed pearl, ere she bath’d her there, 

Was known as black as Jet. Draytsn. 

One of us in glass is set. 

One of us you’lT find in Jet. Swift, 

Under flowing Jet, 

The neck slight stmded. Thcmuyns Sumtner. 

S. f^ef, Fr.] A spout or shoot of water. 

Prodigious ’tis, that one attractive ray 
Should lliis way bend, the next an adverse way ! 
Fur should th* unseen niagne tick Jets descend 
All the same way, they could nut gain their end. 

Blackniore. 

Thus the small fct, which hasty hands unlock. 
Spurts in the gard'ner’s eyes wliu turns die cock. 

Pape. 

9. A yard. Obsolete. 

What orchard unrobhed escapes, 

Or pullet dare walk in their Jet f TuutrU Huib. 

To Jet. r, n. [jetter, Fr.] 

1. To shoot forward ; to shoot out ; to in- 
trude; to jut out. 

Think you not how dangerous 
It is io Jet upon a prince’s right ? Skakesp. 

2. To strut; to agitate the body by a 
proud gait, 

(hinlemj»l.»iion in ikrs a rare turkey-cock of 
him : how he /t/> undor his advanced piuiiies. Shah 

3. To jolt ; to Ijc shaken. [jV/^cr, Fr.] 

Upon t\iL' jetting of a hack ne^y -coat li she was 

thrown ont of the hinder beat against a bar of iron 
in the forepart. Wiseman. 

Je'tsam.I n. s, [jvtter, Fr,] Goods or 

Je'tson. j other things which, having 
been cast over board in a storm, or after 
shipwreck, are thrown upon the shore, 
and belong to the lord admiral. Bailey, 

Je'tty. adj. [fromjef.] 

1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. 

I'he people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Ma- 
dagascar, are of a./efty black. Biowns VtUg. Kit, 
Her hair 

Adowit her shoulders loosely lay di^lay'd. 

And in her Jetty ctirli ten thousand Cupids play'd. 

Frior, 

Nigrina black, and Mcrdamante brown. 

Vied for his love in Jetty bow’rs below. Pope. 

JE'WELn.s. [joyatix, Vr,jeweelen, Dut.] 

J. Any ornament of great value, used 
commonly of such as are adorned lyth 
precious stones. 

Here, wear this jewel for me j *tis my picture, 

.o. .. ..... . Shakesp. 

They found him dead, and cast into the streets. 
An empty casket, where the I'fficfl, life, 

By some (iuinn’d liauii vras roob’d and ta’i 


The pleasure of the religious man is an easy and 
portable pleasure, such an one as he cariies about 
in his bosom, without alarming cither the eye or 
envy of the world : a man piutinguil liis pleasures 
into this one, is like a truveller'a putting all his 
goods'lnto onejeweL South, 

% A precious stone ; a gem. 

Jewels t(H>, stones, rich and preciom stones, 
Etorn by my daughter ! Shakesp, Merck. ^Venice. 

Proud fame's imperial seat 
Wiihjeieelf blam'd, magnificently great. Pope. 
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3. A name of fonctneta; an appellation oil 
tender regards : 

Bid farewel to your sitters. 

— Ye J^li of our father, with wash’d em I 

Cordelia leaves you. Shaheep, iCing Lear. 

Je'wel-hov 8B> or Offiie. n. t. The ^lace 
where the regal ornaments arereposited. 

The king has made him master of Uie jeweL 
house. Shakesp. 

Je'wellbr. n. a. [from^circf.] One who 
trafficks in preaous stones. 

These grains were as like little dice as if they 
had been made by a jeweller, Boyle, 

The price of tae market to a jeweller in his 
trade is one tiling ; but the iatrinsick worth of a 
tiling to a man of sense is anothef. L'Estrange. 

X will turn jeweller: 1 shall then deal in dia- 
monds, and all sorts of rich stones. Addison. 

Jews-ears. It. s. [from its resemblance of | 
the human ear. iS^mner ] A fungus, 
tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a fiat 
and variously hollowed cup; from an inch 
or two inches in length, and about two 
thirds of its length in breadth. Its sides 
in many places run into the hollow, so 
as to represent in it ridges like those of] 
the human ear. It generally grows on the 
lower parts of the trunks of elder-trees 
decaying. The common people cure 
themselves of sore throats with a decoc- 
tion of it in milk. HilVs Mat Med, 

An herb called Jc«j*-car groweth upon the lower 
parts of elder, ana sometimes asltes : in warm water 

. it swelleth, and opeiiethextrenidy. Baam. 

IJews-harp. n, 8. A kind of musical 
instrument held between the teeth, which 
gives a sound by the motion of a broad 
spring of iron, which, being struck by 
the hand, plays agaiust the breath. 
Jews-m allow, w. s. [corcAonw, Lat.] 
Ranwolf says it is sown in mat plenty 
about Aleppo as a pot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves of this plant to eat it 
with their meat. Miller. 

J EWS-STON e. It. 8 . The davated spine of | 
a very large egg-shaped sea-urchin, petri- 
fied by long lying in the earth. It is of a 
regular figure, oblong and rounded, swel- 
lingin the middle, and gradually tapering; 
about tiiree quarters of an inch in length, 
and half an inch in diameter; ridged and 
furrowed alternately, in a longitudinal 
direction ; and its colour is a pale dusky 
grey, with a faint cast of dusky reddish- 
ness. It is found in Syria.HiV/’s Mat.Med. 

If, conjunction. [51^, Sax ] 

I • Suppose it be so, or it were so, that. A 
hypothetical particle. 

Ansolute approbation, without any cautions, 
qualifications, ifs or ands. Hooker. 

i/’that lebellion 

Came like itself in base and abject routs ; 

I say, {f damn’d commotion so appear’d. 

In bis true, native, and most proper shape, 

You, reverend father, and these noble lords, 

Had not been there. Shakesp. Hmry XV. 

If they have done this deed, my noble lord. 

*^If! talk’st thou to me of ysf Thou art a 
traitor. Shakesp. 

This seeing of all thiti|^, because we can desire 
to see all things, Malbrnnehe makes a proof that 
they are present to our minds ; and jT they be 
present, they can no ways be present but by tlie 
presence of tiod, who cotitems them all. Looke. 

This infallibility upon Supposition, amounts to 
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this, that thing be true, it is impossible to be 
wise. TiSatam. 

An of them supposed the apostle to hate allowed 
the Epicurean maxims to be good ; tf so be there 
were no resurrectlDti. Atterbury. 

tlslphone, Aat oft hast heard my prayer 
Assist, If Oedipus deserve thy care. Pope's Statius. 

2. Whewer or no. 

Uncertain if by augury, or chance ; 

But by this eaay rise tliey all advance. Drydm, 
She doubts if two and two make four : * 

It can’t— >it may be*— and it roust ; 

To which of these roust Alroa trust ? 

Nay, further yet they make her go, 

1m doabting p she doubts or no. Prior. 

3. Allowing that; suppose it be granted 
that. 

Such mechanical circumstances, jf £ may so call 
them, were not necessary to the experiments. Boyle, 
Ton ECUS, adj. [igneus, Lat] Fiery; 
containing fire; emitting fire; having 
the nature of fire. 

That the fire burns by heat, leaves ut still igno- 
rant of tlie immediate way of igneous solutions. 

ClanviUe's Scepsis 

Ion ['potent, adj. [ignis and potens, 
Lat.] Presiding over fire. 

Vulcan is called the puw’r ignipatent. Pope. 

lGNISFATUUS.n.8.^t.] WiUwi^ 
the wisp; Jack with the lanthorn. 

Vapours arising from putrified waters are usimliy 
called ignis fatui. Newtim's Opticks 

To I'GNITE. V. a. [from ignis fire, Lat.] 
To kindle ; to set on fire. A chymical 
term. 

Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and 
then powder it. Gtew's Massoum. 

Ioni'tion. ff.s. [fgnifion, Fr. from igAi/c,] 
The act of kindlipg, or of setting on fire. 

The lahorunt stirred the kindled nitre, that the 
ignition might he firescntly communicated. Bnv e. 

Those black circular lines we see on dishes, ami 
other turned vessels of wood, are the efiects of te- 
nsion, by the pressure of an edged stick upon fne 
vessel turned nimbly in the lathe. Bay. 

Igni'tible. adj. [from fgnife.] Infiam- 
mable; capab\eofbeing6et onfire. Not 
in use. 

Such bodies only strike fire which have sulphur 
or igniixble parts. Brown's Fti^or 

Igni'vomous. a4j. [ignivomus, i.at] 
Vomiting fire. 

Viilcanos and igniwmout mountains are some of 
the must terrible sliocks of ilie globe. Derham. 

IGNO'BLE. [ignoble, Fr. ignulniis 
Lat.] 

1. Mean of birth; not noble; notoffllus* 
trious race. 

As when in tumults rite ih’ ignMe crowd, 

Mad are their notions, and tlieir tongues are loud. 

Drttden. 

2. Worthless; not deserving honour, tised 
of things or persons. 

The noble isle doth want her prBgp finhs ; ' 

Her royal stock graft with ignamfmts. ^kesp. 

Iono'bly. adv. [from Ignosm- 
niously; meai^t re- 

proachfully^ 

To these, n^subut lUehOf men, whose lives 
KeligiouSfiilM them the sons of God, 

Shall xhMm «U thftir virtue, all their fame 
IgndbMh ‘ , Milton's Paradise Lott. 

Here, wSiHU l i tc h’d in fight ; in heaps they lie ; 
There scatterM o'er the ficlcls ignobly fly. Drydeu. 
iGNpiil^iaus. a^f* [ijpwminiemx, Fr. 
ignmintosua, Lat.] Mean ; ribameful ; 
minaehful; dishonourable. Used both 
ijiil^ersons and things. 

”, '' ^ney will) pale fear surpris’d, 

Fied ijgiMmiiiiPwi. Mittm, 

D3& 
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OUtefiui, Ihoogh m tmW to the slote^ 

And tortur'd, ’Muip’d this ^pioiliiRioiii fate. Dr^< 
They gate, and the tramferrM the curst advice, 
That monarchs should their inwiftd soul disguise ; 
By iewmijuimu arts, fur serA ends, 

ShotHd oompliment their foes, and shun their 
friends. Frier. 

Nor has this kingdom deserved to be sacrificed 
to one single, rapa^us, obscure, ignominiout pro- 
jector. Swift, 

loNOMl'NlOVSLY. adv. [from ignomini- 
OKS.] Meanly; scandalously; disgtace- 
fully; shamefully; reproachfully. 

It 18 some allay to the infamy of him who died 
ignminiauilv to be buried privately. South. 

rONOMIN Y. n. «. [tg^omfittCy Fr. ignoml 
nia, Lat.] Disgrace ; rraroach ; ahame 
infamy; meanness; dishonour. 

Adieu, and take thy prai.se with thee to heav*n 
Tt^ ignominy sleep with thee in tlie grave. Shakesp, 
Strength from truth divided, and from just, 
Jllaudable, nouglit merits hut dispraise 
And ignomny ; yet to glory aspires, 

Vain-glorious, and through infamy seeks fame. 

Milton. 

Their generals have lieen received with honour 
after their defeat, yours with ignominy after con- 
quest. Addison. 

IGNORA MUS, n. s. [Lat.] 

1. Ignoramus is a word properly used by 
the ^and inquest impanneled in the in- 
quisition of causes criminal and publick ; 
and written ujjon the bill, whereby any 
crime is ofifered to their consideration, 
when they mislike their evidence as 
defective, or too weak to make good the 
presentment: the effect of which word 
BO written is, that all fartherlnquiry upon 
that party, for that fault, is thereby 
stopped, and he delivered without far- 
ther answer. Cowel, 

t. A foolish fellow ; a vain uninstructed 
pretender. A low word. 

Tell an ignoramuSt in place and power, that be 
has a wit and an understanding above all the world, 
and he shall readily admit the commendation, 

Fonorance. n. s. [ignorance, Fr. igno* 
raiio, Lat.] 

1. Want of knowledge ; unleamedness. 

If all the clergy were as learned as themselves are 
that most complain of ignorance in othsks» yet our 
book of prayer might remain the same. Hooker. 

ignorance is the curse (if G(id, 

Knowledge the wing wherewitli we fly to heav’n. 

Shakesp, 

Still banish your defenders, ’dll at length 
Your ignorance deliver you. 

As most abated ^ptives, to some nation 
That won you without blows. Shakesp. 

If we see right, we see our woes ; 

Then what avails it to have eyes ? 

From ignorance our corafoit flows. 

The onl^ wretched are the wise ! Prior. 

W«ot of knowledge respecting some 
pntttadar thing. 

hi cveiy body’s power to pretend ignorance 
of the law. Sftcrlork, 

3. Wakft of knowledge discovered by ex- 
ternal effect Inthiasenieitbasaplural. 

Fiirglive us all our sins, iligjlgeiices, and igno- 
rances. Common Praver, 

Punish me not for my sini and ignorances, fob. 

rONOHANT. [^gr»oranf, Fr. igno- 
ransy Lat,] 

1. Wanting knowle^; unleanied; un« 
instructetl; unenlightened. 

So foolish was I and ignorant, 1 was at a beast. 

Tliy letters have transported me heynad 
This wnVant present time, and I feel now 
7 hi.* future in the instant. ihakesp, Hacbeth. 
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In such business 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th’ ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shakesp* Cariolanus. 

He that doth not know those tliini^ which are 
of use for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know besides. TUlotson. 

Fools grant wnate’er ambition craves. 

And men, once ignorant, are slaves. Pope. 

2. Unknown ; imdiscovered. This is 
merely poetical 

If you know aught, which does behove my 
knowledge 

Thereof to be infcirmed, imprison’t not 
In ignorant concealment Shakesp, Winter^s Tale, 

3. Without knowledge of some particular. 

Let not judges be so ignorant of their own rieht, 
as to think there is not left to them, 'as a principal 
part of their office, a wise application of laws. 

Bacon^s Essays, 

O visions iJI foreseen ! Better had I 
Liv’d ^oront of future ! so had borne 
M y part of evil only. Milton*s Paradae Lost. 

4. Unacquainted with. In a good sense. 

Ignorant of guilt, 1 fear not shame. Hryden. 

5. Ignorantly made or done. Unusual. 

His shipping. 

Poor igfiorant tmubles, on our terrible seas 
Like egg-sliells mov’d. Shakesp. 

roNORANT. n. 8. One untaught, unlet- 
tered, uninstructed. 

Did 1 for this take pains to teacli, 

Our zealous ignorants to preach ! Denham. 

Fonorantly. ado. [from ignorant ] 
Without knowledge; unskilfully; with- 
out information. 

I'hc greatest and most cruel foes we have. 

Are those whom you would ignorant/y save. Dryd. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter lias per- 

bluu- 
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formed admirably, we sometimes mistake his 

ders for beauties, and are so ignorantly fund as to 
copy after them. Watts. 

To Igno're. V. a. [ignorery Fr. ignore, 
Lat.] Not to know ; to be ignorant of. 
This word Boyle endeavour^ to intro- 
duce ; but it has not been received. 

I ignored not the stricter interpretation, given by 
modern criticks to divers texts, by me alledgcd. 

Lotfle. 

Philosophy would solidly be established, if men 
would more carefully distinguish those things that 
they know from those that they ignme. Boole. 

lONo'sciBLE. adj. [ignoscibilis, Lat.] 
Capable of pardon. JJicf. 

JIG. «. 8. [giga, Ital. geige, Teut, a fid- 
dle.] A light careless dance, or tune. 

W'heii Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 
were a warlike nation, instead of tneir warlike' 
musick, he appointed to them certain lascivious 
Jays and loose jigs; by which be so mollified and 
abated their courage, that they forgot their former 
fjcroeness. Spenser on Ireland 

As fiddlers still. 

Though they be fiaid to he gone, yet needs will 
Thrust one more Jig upon you. Donne. 

Posterity shall know that you dare, in ihese^ig- 
given tiroes, to countenance a legitiuiate poem. 

Ben Jonson. 

All the swains that there abide, 

Withyig'f and rural dance resort. Milton. 

The muses hlusk’d to see their friends exalting 
Tliose elegant delights ofjw and vaulting. Fenton. 

They wrote to her friends in tlie country, that 
she should dance ajignext Octobof in V\ estminster 
J all. Arbuthnot. 

Another Phabus, thy owtrFb(Ebui reigns, 

Joys in wy jigs, and dances in my chains. Pope. 

To JIG. V. n. [from the noun.] To dance 
carelessly ; to dance. Expressed in con- 
tempt. 

As for the Jibing part and figures of dances, 1 
count that iittl^ Locke. 

JfG-MAK£R. «. f* [Jig and make*] One 
who dances or plays merrily. 


Your only ^-maker/ what ihottld a man do 
but be merry? Shakesp. Hsmlet* 

J'lOOUMBOB. ft. $. [A cant word] A 
trinket; a knick-knack ; a slight cemtri- 
vance in machinery. 

He rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Ofgimcracks, whims, and jigoumbnbs. Huiihrat, 
JILT. n. 8* [gilia, Islandick, to intrap in an 
amour. Mr. Lye. Perhaps from giglot, 
by contraction ; or gillet, or gillot, the 
diminutive of gill, the ludicrous name 
of a woman. 'Tis also culled Jillet in 
Scotland,] 

1. A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him. 

Avoid both courts and camps. 

Where dilatory fortune plays theji/t 
With the brave, noble, honest, gallant roan, 

To throw herself away on fools. Otway’s Orpkam* 

. A name of contempt for a woman. 

WiuMi love was ail an easy monarch’s care, 

Jilt,% rul'd the state, and statesmen farces writFspe, 

To Jilt. v. a. [from the noun.] To trick 
a man by flattering his love with hopes, 
and then leaving him for another. 

Tell who loves who ; 

And who is jilted for another’s sake. Dryden. 

Tell a man, passionately in love, that he isjUted ; 
bring witncit&es of the falsehood of his mistress, 
and thiee kind words of hers shall invalidate all 
their U'stiniunies. JLoehe. 

To Jilt. r. n. To play the jilt ; to prac- 
tise amorous deceits. 

She might hav(‘ lenrn’d tocuekold,yih and ihan^ 
Had Co vent garden been at Surinam. Coii^evri 
To Jl'NGLE. V. n. [A word made fron5 
jangle, or copied from the sound intend-* 
ed to be expressed.] To clink ; to sound 
witli a kind of sharp rattle. 

What should the wars do with these jingling 
fools ’’ Shakesp, 

\\ ith noises 

Of roaring, shrieking, howling, chains. 

We were awaked. Shakesp. Tenwert. 

The hells she ;»ig/r(/,and the whistle blew.ropa. 
You ne’er with jingling words deceive the ear ; 
And >el, on humble subjects, great appear. Smith. 

what crowds of these, impenilenlly bold, 

In sounds ami jingling syllables grown old ! Pops. 

Jingle. 71 , s. [from the verb.] 

1. Any clink, or sharp rattle. 

2. It is list'd, I think, improperly, to ex- 
press the correspondence of sound in the 
effects of rhyme. 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations, 
wl»o call conceits and imglesv/\l, Dryden. 

. Any thing sounding ; a rattle ; a bell. 

if yi.u plant wlieu* savages are, do iU)t only en- 
tertain them with trifles and jingles, but use them 
justly. Bacon’s Essays, 

Ilk. n. 8. [corrupted fiom ahle, Fr,] A 
walk or alley in a church or publick 
building. Properly aile. 

Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend, 

And arches widen, and long ties extend. Pope. 

Ile. n.8. [aisle, Fr.] An ear of com..^tfiatf. 
ILE US, n. 8. [Lat.] 

An ileus, commonly called the twisting of tlit 
guts, is really either a circumvolution, or inaertioB 
of one part of the gut within the other. Arhnthnet. 

ILEX. n. 8* [Lat.] 

'J'he ilex, or great scarlet oak, thrives well m 
England, is a hardy sort of tree, and easily raised 
of acorns. The Spaniards have a sort they call en- 
zina ; the wood or which, when old. Is fiiiay chatn- 
bietted, as if it were paii^d. 

Iliac, adj* [f7tacu», Lat.] 
the lower bowelt. 

Ibe iliac passion is a kind of conmlsiun hi tlie belly. 
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I LI AC Pasdon* A kind of nervous cholic, 
whose seat is the ilium, whereby that 
gut is twisted, or one part enters the 
cavity of the part immediately below or 
above ; whence it is also call^ the vol- 
vulus, from voho to roll. 

Tliose who die of the iUacpauUm have their he!* 
Ilea much swelled. Flnyer on the humoun* 

llk. ad;, [calc, Sax.] The same. It is 
still retained in Scotland, and denotes 
each; as, i/k ane of you, every one of 
you. It also signifies, the same; as, 
Macintosh of that ilk, denotes a gentle- 
man whose surname and the title of his 
estate are the same; as, Macintosh of 
Macintosh. 

Shepherds, should it not jshend 
Your roundels fresh, to hear a doleful verse 
Of Rosalind, who knows not Rosalind, 

That Colin made ’ ilk can 1 ^ou rehearse. Spenut 

lll. a^j* [contracted from £vii^ and re- 
taining all its senses.] 

1. Bad in any respect ; contraiy to good, 
whether physical or moral ; evil. See 
Evil. 

Tltere some iU planet reigns ; 

I must be patieiit« 'till the Heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. Shakesp, 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill exnuiple. Slutkesp Hen, Vlll. 

Neither is it ill air only that iiiakcth an ill seat ; 
but lU ways, lU markets, and ill iieiglihours. 

Bacon*t Fjsaps, 

Some, of an ill and melancholy nature ; incline 
the company to be sad and ill-disposed : others, 
of a jovial nature, dispose them to be merry. 

Bacon. 

S. Sick ; disordered ; not in health. 1 
know not that evil is ever used in this 
sense. 

You wish me health in very happy season ; 

For X am on the sudden something lU. Shakesp. 

1 have known two towns of the greatest conse* 
(^[uence lust, by the govemours fmluig ill in the 
time of the sieges. Temple. I 

111. ft. s» I 

1. Wickedness; depravity; contrariety to ! 
holiness. 

Ill, to man's nature, as it stands perverted, hath 
a natural motion strongest in cuntinuance. Bacon. 

Young men to imitate all ills are prone ; 

But are compeU’d to avarice alone : 

For then in virtue’s shape they follow vice. Diyd. 

Strong virtue, like strong nature, strujgglcs sCill, 
Exerts itself, ami then throws off the ill. Dryden. 

2. Misfortune ; misery. 

Who can all sense of others ilU escape. 

Is but a brute at best in human shape. Tate's Juv, 

Though plung'd in Hit and exercis’d in care, 

Yet never let the nobler mind despair ; 

When prest by dangers, and beset with foes, 
llie gods their timely succour interpose ; 

And when our virtue sinks, o’erwhelra’d with grief. 
By unforeseen expedients bring relief. A, Phtllipt, 

III. adv. 

1. Not well ; not rightly in any respect. 

Ill at ease, both she and all her train 
The scorching sun had borne, and beating rain. 

Dryden. 

2. Not easily ; with pain ; with difficult. 

Thou desir’st 

The punishment all on thyself! alas ! ^ 

Bear thine own first ; ill able to sustain 

His full wrath, wliose thou fecl'st as yet least part. 

And my displeasure bear’st so ill, MtUon, 

1U bears toe sex a youthful lover's fate. 

When just approaching to the nuptial aUte.Dryd. 

Il 4 substantive or adverb, is used in 
composition to express any bad quality 
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or condition, #fUch may be easily un- 
derstood by the following examples. 


Ill, iubitantive. 

Dangerous conjectures in tU>broeding minds. 

Skaketp, Hamlet, \ 
1 have an tti«divtning soul : i 

Methinks 1 see thee, now thou art below, | 

As one dead in the bottom of a tomb. Shaheep 
No look, no last adieu before he went ! j 

In an iU boding hour to slaughter aenUDryd, JEm, \ 
1 know 


The voice ill boding, and the solemn sound. PhUUm. 

The wisest prince on earth may be deceived ny 
the craft of ill designing men. SwiJVt Examiner, 

Your ill meaning politician lords, 

Under pretence of oridal friends and guests. 
Appointed to await me thirty spies. 

Who tbreat’nhig cruel death, constrain'd the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my secretMib. 

A spy distinguish'd from bis airy stand. 

To bride whose vigilance ui^gisthus told 
A mighty sum of m persuading gold. Pope. 

III. adverb. ' 

There sounded an ill according cry of the ene- 
mies, and a lamentable noise was carried abroad. 

XFiid. xviii. 10. 


My colleague. 

Being so ill affected with the gout, 

Will not be able to be there in person.Bcn Jonson. 
The examples 

Of every mtiiute's instdiicc, present now, 

Have put us in these ill beseeming amis. Shakeip. 

Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe ; 

1 would restore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Of Vortigern, or Ileiigisl's i// bought aid. Dryd. 

Wc simple toasters take delight 
To see our women’s teeth look white 
And ev’ry saucy ill bred fellow 
Sneers at a nxhitli profoundly yellow. Prior. 


The ungrateful treason of her HI cbosi n liusband 
overthrows her. Sidney. 

Envy, how docs it look? How mtagre and ill 
coniplexioned ? It preys upon itself, and exhausts 
the spirits. Collier. 

There grows, j 

In my most ill compos’d affection such 
A staiichless avarice, that, were 1 king, 

I should cut off the nobles for their lands. Shak, 
To what end this ill concerted lye. 

Palpable and gross ? Dryden*s Don Sebatian. 


Our generals at present are sucli as are likely to 
make the best use of their numbers, without throw- 
ing them away on any Ul concerted projects. 

Additon on the War. 

The second daughter was a peevish, forward, 
ill conditioned creature as ever was. Arbuthnol. 

No Persian arras hides his homely walls 
With antick vests, which, through their shady fold. 
Betray the streaks of ill dissembled gold. Dryd, 

You shall not find roe, daughter. 

After the slander of most step-mothers, 

IU ey’d untu you. Shaketp, Cymbelme. 

1 see thy sister's tears. 

Thy father’s anguish, and thy brother's death. 

In the pursuit of our ill fated loves. Additon. 

Others ill fated are condemn'd to toil 
Their tedious life. ^ Prior. 

Plain and rough nature, left to itself, is much 
better than an artificial ungratefulness, and such 
studied ways of being iU fashioned. ^ Locke. 

Much better, when I find virtue in a fair lodg- 
ing, than when I am bound to seek it in an til 
favoured creature, like a pearl in a dunghill. 

Sidney. 

Near to an old ill favoured castle they meant 
to perform their unknightly errand. Sidney. 

If a man hid but an iU favoured nose, the deep 
thinkers would contrive to Impute the cause to 
tile prejudice of his education. ^ Swyt. 

1 was at her house the hour she appointed. 
—And you sped, sir ? 

— Very ill fuvouredly. Sidketp, 

They would not make bold,* as every where 
; they do, to detroy til formed and rois-sbaped pro- 
ductioDSa JLdodet^ 

The fabled dragon never guarded more 
The golden fleece, than he ms ill got store, 

Dryd. Jw. 
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Bid hhn employ bis cure for these my flrieads, j 
And make good use of hU ill gotten power. 

By sbelt’ring men much better than hirotelf. 

Addiion^t Cato. 

JU govern'd passions in a prince's breast, 

Haaurd bis private and tlie public rest. WaUer. 

That knowledge of tlieirs is vary superficial and 
ill grounded, Dryden t Dtifretmy. 

JU nrounded patiious quickly wear away : 

What a built upon esteem can ne’er decay. Ivalcii. 

Htllier, of iu join'd sons and daughters bom. 
First from the ancient world these gumts came. 

MiUon. 

Nor has be erred above once by ill judged su- 
perfluity. • Garth. 

Did you never taste delicions drink out of an 
ill looked vessel ? I^Eitrange . 

The match bad been so ill made for Plexirtus, 
that his ill led life would have tumbled to destruc- 
tion, bad tliere not come fifty to his defence. 

Sidney, 

These are the product 
Of those ill mated marriages thou saw'st, 

Where good with bad were match'd. MUtan, 
This works are weak, the garrison but thin, 
Dispirited with frequent overthrows, 

Alr^y wavering on tlieir ill mann'd walls. 

Dryden. 

He w^ not bear me out ! 

Was evff criminal forbid to plead ? 

Curb their ill manner'd zeal. Drydbn, 

It is impossible for the most ill luinded, ava- 
ricious, or cunning clergyman to do the least in- 
justice to the meanest cottager, in any bargain for 
tytbes. Suifi, 

Soon as the ill omen'd rumour reach’d bit car. 
Who can describe th* amazement in bis face ! 

Dryden. 

The eternal law of things must not be altered, 
to comply with his ill ordered choice. Lake. 

When you expose the scenes, 

Down the ill orgaii'd engines fail. 

Off fly the vizards. Sujft, 

For Phthia fix'd is my return ; 

Better at home my ill paid pains to mourn, 

Thun from an equal here sustain the public scorn, 

Dryden. 

There motley images her fancy strike, 

Figures til pair’d, and siiuilies unlike. Pape. 

Sparta has not to boast of such a woman. 

Nor Troy to thank her, for her ill plac'd love, 

Dryden, 

I shall direct you, a task for which I take my- 
self not to be ilTqualified, because I have bad op- 
portunities to observe the follies of women.^t^. 

Actions are pleasing or displeasing, either in 
themselves, or considered as a means to a greater 
and room desirable end ; the eating of a well-sea- 
soned dish, suited to a man's palate, may move 
the mind, by the delight itselr that accompanies 
the eating, without reterence to any other end / to 
which the consideration of the pleasure there is in 
health and strength may add a new gnat, able to 
make us swallow an ill relished potion. Locke. 

Blushes, ill restrain'd betray 
Her thoughts, intentive on the bridal day. Pope, 
Behold the fruit of ill rewarded pain. Dryden. 

I'he god inform'd 

This til shap’d body with a daring soul. Dryden. 

There was plenty eniugh, but the dbbet aftda 
ill sorted : whole pyramids of awefNi||itt Air boya 
and women ; but little of solid men. 

Otyden. 

It does not belong UH BA psksiCs office to im- 
pose thU name in fe may refuse to pro- 

nounce the aaim* if we Mkent s give them iodi- 
orous, flltby4 'W III acmtiamg names AyUffe. 

Ill spiritea Wor'ilar, did we not send grace. 
Pardon aaB (omii of love to all of you. Shaketp, 
From Bigr IboHib heart, vain maid, remove 
An uieloii tomiw, and an ill starrid love. Prior 
Ab» wby th' ill suiting pastime roust I try ? 

To akoky care my thougbu alone arc frtfc : 

JU m gay aports witli troubled hearts agree. 

Pope't Odyuey, 

^ of iU tasted things iu the mouth will 

a siiall salivation. Greta, 
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The maid, iommui >i>dlPirtc wUhi 

For death uulii^A’d, and iU tim’d teUai^, 

Sto</d tulleii to her fuit. Pr^den’i Ovid. 

How thuuid opiniuna. tbua aettled, be j;iven up 
if there be my auaplcion of intereMt or deaign^ as 
there never faijs to be, where men find themaeives 
i7/ treated * Xaofce. 

'J'hHt boldness and spirit which Jads gejtamon^st 
their plnyfeth)Ws at sehooh has ordiHmIfp m mix 
ture of rudeness and turned conbdkfnee •, so that 
these mislK>coming and disiti^uoas wajrs of shift* 
ing in the world must l>c unfeamed. LoHler. 

1l. before words beginning with ajtonds 

for fw. , r f. . « .. apparent. Addiion^i 

ILLACHRYMABLB. ILLEGITIMATELY. iUfe. [from ttlugifi- 

W ^ S Ul r r\S^A a 1 . 1 ® 


m*8. 

SlAtB of bastardy. 

(LLBOfTiMATB. [i« and/e^i7imttj, 

Lat.] Unlawfully begotten; not begot- 
ten in wedlock. 

Grieve not at your state ; 

For all the world is Uieptimate. CUwtiamd, 

Being illegitimate , 1 was deprived of that en< 
deariug tenderness and^ tmeommen satisfimtion, 
a^ich a good man ftnds in tiie love and eoiiversa- 


Lat] fnoipable of weeping. " Diet. 

IllVpse. n. 8, [jf/ltipm# 

1. Gpofiual eqaiasion or enUmoe of one 
thing into another. 

As n jjiece of iron red hot, by reason of the il 
lapkc of the fine into it, appears all over like (ire ; 
so the soujs of the hlessM, by die itimte of llie 
divine essence into tiiem, shaifbe all dmr divine. 

4 Nanis. 

2* Sudden attack ; casual coming. 

Life is oft preserved 
By the bold swimmer in the swift ilhp8t 
Of accident disastrous. Thomson t iSunimer, 

To ILLAQUEATE. v.a. [i7%«eo, Lat.] 
To entangle ; to entrap ; to ensnare. 

I am illaqueated, but not truly captivated into 
your conclusion. More's Divine Dialogues. 

iLLAQUEA'TfOK. n. s. [from illaqueate.] 

1 . The act of catching or ensnaring. 

The word in Matthew doth not only signify 
M]5|>ension, or pendulous Ulaqueation, but also suf- 
focation. Braun. 

2. A snare ; any thing to catch another ; a 
noose. 

li.LA'TiOK. ft.s. [i7^f to, Lat.] In^nce; 
conclusion drawn from premiaea; 

Herein there seems to he a very erroneous ilia- 
turn from the indulgence of God unto Osin, con- 
cluding an iminunify unto himself. Brown. 

Jllation so orders the intermediate ideas as to 


mate.] Not begottan in wedlock. 
Illegitima'tiom. fi. a. [from Ukgiti 
mate.] The atate of one not begotten in 
wedlock. 

Riciiard TU^ bad a resolulllon, out of his hatred 
to both his brethren to disable the issues, upon 
false and incompetent pretexts, the one of attain- 
der, the other of Ule^imatian. Bacon. 

Ille'viablb. adv. [/mr, Fr.] What can- 
not be levied or exacted. 

He rectified the method of collectine Ins reve- 
nue, and removed obsolete and iUeviable parts of j 
charge. Hale. 

Illfa'voured. adj^ Deformed. 

O. what a world of vile iilfavour'd faults 
Look handsome in three hundred pounds a-year 

Shakesp. 

IllfaVou REDLY, adv. 

With deformity. 

1. Roughly ; ruggedly : in ludicrous lan- 
guage. 

He shook him very illfavonredlq for the time, 
raging through the very bowels of his country, and 
plundering all wheresoever he canic. ifowel 

Illfa'vouredness. n. s. Deformity. 
ILLFBERAL. ad/, [illiberalh^ Lat.j 
1. Not noble ; not ingenuous. 

The charity of most men is grown so cold, and 
their religion so illiberal. King Charles. 


ioonna so oraers me inierraeciuite loras as u) 1,3 

discover what conneotioti there is in each link of I munificent , not generous , Sparing. 


the cliain, whereby tlic extremes arc held together. 

Locke. 

Tllative. *dj, [Hiatus, Lat] Relating 
to illation or conclusion. 

In common discourse or writing inch casual par- 
ticles as far, because, manifest the act of reasoning 
as well as the illative particles then and tker^^. 

Illa'udAble. adj, \illaudMli», Lat] 
Unworthy of praise or commendation, 

Strethlrtli from truth divided, and from just 
illaudtme, nought meritf but dispraise. Milton. 

Illa'udably. adv. {from iliaudabk-] 
Unworthily ; without deserving praise. 

It is natural for all people to form, not illauda^ 
too favourable a judgment of thw own couii- 

iW* Broome. 

IwetOHL. [<n aad legalUt Lat.}| 
CpDtiwy to lav. 

No patent am oMie $he sul^eet afpiinst law, 
uniete an Wegat patem pbsed in one k%dom can 
bind another and ppt fuelf. Sudjt^ 

iLLKGA'LrtY. it»a. [ftwMfgMd.] 

trarie^ to bw* 

He wished them to conridw What votes they 
had passed, of thp tilegditv M ill ibaaa fommis- 
sions, and of the nniustifiiKileneM of mfko >>ro- 
roediugs by virtue of t|ioni, 4H0eondm, 

Illk'ually. ddv. tibdP In >1 

RMinner contrary to lav. 

iLt.K'UIBLE. a^. [t* mS f<flWI|,Sh»ii 
lego, Lat.] WhatcannotWlvA 


Yet subsist they did. and well too : an argu- 
ment that that earth did nut deal out their nou- 
rishment with an oversparing or ilUbcral iiand. 

Woodward. 
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[i7/t^era/tfoa, Lat. 


Ilubera'uty. It 
from illiberal.] 

1, Meanness of mind. 

% Parsimony; niggardliness ; want of| 
munificence. 

The illiberalitif of parents, in allowance towards 
their children, u au Wmfitl error, and acqiiaints 
them with shifts. Baron. 

Illiberally, adv. [from illiberal,] Dis- 
ingenuously ; meanly. 

One that had iMart boontifal only upon sn^rixe 
and incugitaiioy, Uiibemliy retracU.Decay ff rtety. 

IlxfciT. at^jo [illidtus, Lat. ffticite, Fr.] 
Unlawful; atb uaiilkU (mde, 

Ta Iixi'ghten. v. n. [m and lighten.] 
Toei^hten; toiUumiaBte* Al^^ord, 
I believe, only in Hakigk. 

Corporeal light cwinotbe, bs catwe dhen it would 
not pierce the air, nor diaphanous bodies j and yet 
every day we see the sir iK/^htened. Haktgh. 

Illi'mitable. adj. [in and ikhvh Lat.] 
That which cannot Im hounded or li- 
mited. 

Although in adoration of Idols, onto tlie subtiler 
heads, the worship perhaps might be symbolical ; 
vet was the idlohitry d^eet In ti»e people, whose 
oreduHty is s&mitime. 

It ..i.rA iu: 


lieve that any tMug is God. 


who may bo made be- 
Btown, 


ILL 

The mmUobkoiU} ^ ^ 
iLLf'MiTABLY. jAr. [from t/liidlfAiifr.i 
Without auaoefMibtlity of bouada. 

Illi KITED, a(N. {in and Umea, Ut Wi- 
mitS, Fr.] Unbonded ; fritermiiial^* 
iLLfMITSDNESS. It. S. [from f/AttCMiL] 
Exemption from all houiida. 

The absoluteness and Ulimitadneis of his com- 
mission was generally much spoken of. Clarendon, 

ILLITERATE, adf. [Hliferatits, Lat.] 
Unlettered; untaught; unlearned; un- 
enlightened by science. 

The duke was illiterate, yet had learned at 
court to supply lus ow« defects, by tlie drawing 
unto iiira of the best insiruroents of experience. 

1 h illiterate writer, emperiek like apnli«| 

To minds diseas'd unsafe chance remedies: 

The ican/d in sciiools, where knowledge dmtkegan 
Stu dies with care th* anatomy of man ; * 

liees virtue, vice, and pajpons in their 
And fame from science, not from fortune ihfiiwi. 

Prydon, 

In (lie first ages of Christianity not only tbo 
learned and the wise, but the ignorant and itfttf- 
ratc embraced t. rments and death. TlU^Uoilt 

Illi Ter ATEN ESS. n. 8, [from t7/iflTOff .] 
Want 4>f learning ; ignorance cf dcttnoe. 

Many acouainted with chymistry bdtby ivpcit, 
hav<>, from the lUitnateness and impostures of fiipsa 
tiiat pretend skill in it, entertained an ill opinion 
of the Ctrl. Boyle. 

Illi'terature, n.s. [in and literature.] 
Want of‘ learning. A word not much 
used. 

The more usual causes of this deprivation are, 
want of holy orders, iUiteruture, or inability for 
the discharge of that sacred function, and nreii- 
gioii. Aylrffe's Parergen, 

Tllness. n, 8. [from i7/.] 

1. Badnees or inconvenience pf agty kind, 
natural or moral. 

He that has his ciioins knocked o|f, and the pri- 
son-doors set ofien, is perfectly at liberty, though 
his preference be determined to stay, by the tUaem 
of the weather. Lac^. 

2. Sickness; malady; disorder of health. 

On the Lord's day, wlilcb immediately preceded 
his illnem, he had received the saorement. 

Attifhury. 

Since tlie account her majesty Yeccived of tfic 
insolent faction, duriiig her late illness at Wind- 
sor, she hath been willing to see them doprived of 
power to do mischief. Swift. 

3. Wickedness. 

Thou would be great ; 

Art not without ambition ; but wltbout 

Tile illness should attend it. Shaketp. 

Illva'tusk. m. «. [itf and ooturr.] Ha- 
bitual malevolmca; vant of humanity. 

lllnature inclines a man to those actioiii that 
thwart and sour and disturb conversation, and con- 
sists of a proneness to do Ul turns, attended with 
a secret joy upon the dght of any mischief that 
befals another, at|4 of a utter insensibility of any 
kind ncu done Jum. South. 

Illna'tcred. a4j’ [from ill nature^ 
1. Habitually malevolent; vanting kind- 
ness or gow will ; tuMchievoas; de«ir- 
ous of anotber’a evil. 

These ill qualities denominate m person Blno- 
tured, they being such at make hlgi grievous auo 
uneasy to all whom he deals and associates him- 
self with. South. 

Stay, silly bird, tif dlmthir^d task refuse ; 

Nor be dm bearer of unwalceiue iiiiwi. mmtm* 
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ft might be iholic Uln<itwtd betngfwho 
•re gteumttv wltii itnmkiud, and do iherefore take 
pietMire in nirins them with gruundkM terrorn. 

Atterhury. 

2« PhilllpM applies it to land. Untract- 
able; not yielding to culture* 

The fondly studioun of increase, 

Bleb forei|:n mold on their illnutured land 
ladace. PhiiliM, 

iLLNA'TURBDtY. adv. [from ilinaturedJ] 
(n a peevish, froward manner. 
Illna'turedness. n. s. [from iV/na- 
tured.] Want of a kindly disposition. 
Illo'gecal. adj\ [tn and logical.] 

1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of 


reasoning. 

One of the disseiitors appeared to Dr. Sander- 
son so t/old and Ulngical in the dispute, as forced 
him to say, he bad never met with a man of more 
pertinacious confidence, and less abilities. Walton. 
2« Contrary to the rules of reason. 

Reason cannot dispute and make an inference 
so utterly iitogicaL Decay of Piety. 

iLfiO'OICALLY. adv. [from illogical.] In 
a knanner contrary to the laws of argu- 
ment 

To 1 ll'IJ 0 E. V. a. [illudo, Lat] To de- 
ceive i to mock ; to impose on ; to play 
llj^n ; to torment by some contemptuous 
aiwee of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, sometimes he strook him 
strait. 

And falsed oft his blow, t’ Ulude him with such bait. 

Fairy Queen. 

In rain we measure this amazing sphere, 

While its cirrumfcrencc, scorning to be brought 
£v’n into fancy 'd space, iUudea our vanquish'd 
thought. Prior. 

To Illu'me. V, a, [illuminer, Fr.] 

1, To enlighten ; to illuminate. 

When yon same star, that’s westward from the pole. 
Had made his course, t’ illumine that part of heav'n. 
Where now it burns, ^Irnketp. llamlei. 

2. To brighten ; to adorn. 

The mountain's brow 

Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betokens. Thornton i Summer. 


To Illu'mine. V, a. [illuminer, Fr.] | 

1. To enlighten; to supply with light. j 

To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty chorubims : the sudden blaze j 

For round illumin'd hell. Milton, j 

What in me is dark, ! 

Illumine f what is low, raise and support ! Milton. 

2. To decorate ; to adorn. 

To Cato, V^irgil paid one honest line ; 

O let my country’s friends illumine mine. Pope. 

7b ILLU'MINATE. v.a. [illuminer, Fr. 
lumen, Lat ] 

1. To enlighten ; to sttjiply with li^ht 

Do thou vouchsafe, with thy iove-kindlirm light, 

1* tUundmU my dim and dulled eyn. ^tenser. 

No painting can be seen in full perfection, but 
as all nature is lUnminated by a single Ifght Wolton. 
He made the stars. 

And set them in the firmament of heav’n, 

T* iUumintUe the earth and rule the night. Milton. 

Reason our guide, what can she more reply 
Tlian that the sun illuminates the sky ; 

Than that night rises from his absent ray. 

And his returning lustre kindles day ? Prior. 

2. To adorn with fesul lamps or bonfires, 
a. To enlighten intellectuMly with know- 
ledge or grace. 

Satan had no power to abuse the illuminated 
world with his impostures. Sandy*t Travels. 

When he tUuminatet the mind with supernatural 
ttgjbt, he does not extinguish that which is natural. 

lock#. 


1. 

4. To adorn with pictures or initial letters 
of various, colours. 

5. To illustrate. 

My health is insufficient to amplify these re* | 
marks, and U* illuminate the several pages with 
variety of examples. WcUts, 

Illumination, n.s. [illuminatio, Lat 
illumination, Fr. from illuminate.] 

1. The act of supplying with light 

2. That whifh gives light. 

The san it boin body illighieried, and an i/kt* 
minaium created. PaUit^h's History, 

3. Festal lights hung out as a token of joy. 

Flow’rs are strewed, and lamps hi order uUcM, 
And windttws with illuminationt grac'd. Dryden. 

4. Brightness; splendour. 

The illuininatora of manuscripts borpr>wcd their 
title from ihcillksnination whkeh a bright ^nius 
giveth to hU work. Felton. 

5. fryfusion of inldilectual Uglkt; know- 
ledge or grace. 

Hymns and psahns are such kinds of prayer ns 
are not conceived upon a sudden ; but framed by 
meditation befi>icliaud, or by prophetical itlumi- 
luiUon ail* inspired. Hooker. 

VV c have forms of prayer imploring God’s aid 
and blessing fur the lUuimnation of our labours, 
and tlie turning them into good and holy uses. 

Baron. 

No holy pasaiun, no illuminatim. no inspiration, 
can be now a sufficient commission to warraat 
tho««' attempts which contradict the common rules 
of jjeace. Spratt's Sermons. 

Illuminative, adf. [tlluminatif, Fr, 
from illuminate.] liavmg the power to 
give light. 

What makes itself and other things be seen, 
being accompanied by light, is called fire : what 
admits the tllnminaUve action of fire, and is nut 
seen, is called air. Bodies. 

Illuminator, n. $. [from illuminate,] 

1. One who gives light. 

2. One whose business it is to decorate 
books with pictures at tlie beginning of 
chapters. 

Illuminators of mannscripts borrowed their title 
from the iiluinination which a bright genius giveth 
to his work. Felton. 


Illusion, n.s. [Hlusio, Lat, illusion, 
Fr.] Mockery ; false show ; counterfeit 
appearance; errour. 

That, distill 'd by nmgick flights. 

Shall raise such ariiticiaf sprigiits, 
y\s, hy the strength of their ulusion, 

SIihII draw him on to his confusion. 'Shakesip. 

Tiiere wanted not some about him that would 
have persuaded him that all was but an illnnon. 

Bacon, 


So oft they fell 

I Into the $ame illusiim ; not as man. 

Whom they triumph’d, once laps’d. Milton. 

An exevise for uiicharitable'iess, drawn from 
pretended inability, is of all others the most ge- 
neral prevailing illusion. Atterhury. 

Many are the Uhumu by which tlie cnenw en- 
deavours to cheat men into security, and rfefcat 
their salvation. Rogers 

To dream once more I close mv willing eyes ; 
Ye sot t illusions, dear deceits, arise! Pope, 

W e must use some illusion to render a pastoral 
deligiitful ; and this consists in exposing the best 
side only of a shepherd’s life, and in concealing 
its miseries. Pope. 

Illusive, aiff. [from illusus, Lat.] De- 
ceiving by false show. 

The heatlieii hards, who idle fables drest* 
Illusive clie.tnis in mystick forms exprest. Btaekm. 

Wl.ile the fund soul 
Wrapt in gay visions of unreal bliss. 

Still paiuts th’ illusive form. ThemwCs Spring. 

Illu sory. a4j< [from in and buorius, 
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! I.At, illuscire, FV.] Deediving; frattdu* 

; lent. ' \ 

Subtility, in tliose who make ppgfessioii to teach 
or defeud truth, bath passed for a virtue : a virtue 
iu^d, which, consisting for die must part in no- 
tbiug hut the fallacious and Ukisory use of obscure 
or duceltfui terms, rs only fit to make men more 
oonofliteri in dieir ignorance. Lockr. 

Ta IMTU'STRATE. r. n. [illusfro, Lat. 
illuslrer, Fr.J 

1. To brighten wkli ligh 

2. To brighten with honour. 

Matter to nui of glory ! whom their hate 
Illustrates, when they see all regal pow’r 
Giv’n to me to mieil tludr pride. Milton, 

Thee she enroll'd her garter’d knight) among. 
Illustrating the noble list. ^ Phillips, 

3. To explain ; to clear ; to elucidate. 

Authors take up popular conceits, and from 
tiaditiou unjustifiable, or false, illustrate matters 
of undeniable truth. jBivimi. 

Illustration, n. s. [illustration, Fr. 
f I om illustrate.] Explanation; elucida- 
tion; exposition. It is seldom used 
in its original signification for malenal 
brightness. 

Whoever looks aliout him will find many living 
Wuslrations of this cmhlcm. L'^trange, 

Space and durution, being ideas that have soiuc- 
Ihing very abstruse and peculiar in their nature, 
the comparing them one with another may per- 
haps ))c of use for their illustration. Locke. 

Illustrative, a^. [from ilhtstrate,] 
Having the quality of elucidatilig or 
clearing. 

They play much upon the smile or iUusiratWi 
argumentation, to induce tlieir enthymemes unto 
the people. Broum. 

iLLU'sTRATlVEtY. adv. [from illuitra- 
tive.} By way of explanation. 

Tilings are many times delivered liieroglyphi- 
cally, metaphorically, Uluitratively, and not with 
reference to action. Brown. 

ILLU'SFRIOUS. adf. [iUustris, Lat. if- 
lustr% Fr.] Conspicuous; noble; emi- 
nent for excellence. 

I In other languages the most Ulustriout titles are 
derived from things sacred. South. 

Of ev’igt nation, each illustrious name. 

Such toys as those have cheated into fame. Vryd. 

Illu'striously. tale, [from 
Conspicuously; nobly; eminently. 

He disdained not to appear at frstivnl enter- 
tainments, that he miglii more iUustgipmliy mani- 
fest his charity. Atterhury. 

You carry Jim with you all tlie work! can boast. 
To all tlm world illustriously are lost. ^ l^pe. 

iLLU'STItIDUSNKSS. 11. S. [frott'fMjfrlSlrf- 

ous.] Eminence^ nobility; snmdenr* 

I'm. Contracted from I am. 


1m. is useti cornmonlyi m oottfMMfllion) for 
in before mute lettert. Watt is m m 
Latin, when it is not neg«tF||y^^ dlfi 
in French ; and our Lattn 

or French occmr^liiair sMohlda, use im 
orem: former^lp'um Ittoce common, 
and now ep seMii to prevail. 

TMAGR,^ Fr. imago, Lat.] 

1. Any oorporeat representation, generally 
used ot atittues; a statue; a picture. 
Whose Is thia image and superscription ? Matt. 
llie one is too like an mage, and says nothing ; 
and the other too like a lady’s oldest son, ever- 
more telkhur. , Shakesp. 

Thy brother I, 

JitttO Uke a stony mage, cold and numb. Shakeep 
^Timimtmeof a deity may be a proper object for 
" utkS it but the mage of a religUm. SamK 
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$aii miut I be npbmlded edth j^ur line 
Bii^oiir late brether4ld tiiot ptlie me lets, 
Bebaese 1 coaid not bbeat of bMf a»« Dryden. 

S. An vAtA ; a false god. ^ 

Maoasseh let osmd iaMfe In God*i bo^**** 

3* A copy ; refureaentalkm ; likeness. 

JUmg roay*at tlkm live. ^ 

To bear his tmafeand lenear hit gforiei I 
I have bewept a worthy liutband t att 
And fir’d by looking on mthnagef; 

But DOW two mirrourt of hit princeW temblanoe 
Are crack’d in pieMs by maligiiaiit de atb.^kaheqi. 

He made us to his image all i^;ree 
That tfaage is the soul, and that mutt be» 

Or not the maker’s timtge, or be free. Dtyden* 

4. Semblance ; show ; appearances 

Deny to speak with me ? lney*re tick, they’re 
weary ? 

They have travcD’d all night ? Mere fetches , 

The image$ of revolt. Shaketp. King Lear. 

This is the man should do the bloody deed: 
The tmoge of a wicked heinous fault 
lives iu his ^e. Shaketp* King John, 

The face of things a frightful image bears, 

And present death lu various forms ^pears. 

Dryden't Mn. 

5, An idea ; a representation of any thing 
to the mind; a picture drawn in the 
fancy. 


Shaketp. 

can we conceive 

Image of aught delightful, soft, or great ’ Prior. 

When we speak of a figure of a thousRnd angles, 
we may have a clear idea of the iium^r one thou> 
smidkngies; but the image, or sensible idea, mc 
cannot distinguish by fancy from the image of a 
figure that has nine hundred angles. watts. 

To I'm AGE. c. a. [from the noun.] To 
copy by the fancy ; to imagine. 

How are immaterial substances to be imaged, 
which are such things whereof we can have no 
notion ? Vryden. 

Image to thy mind 

How our forefathers to the Stydon ibadet 
Went quick. PhUii^, 

His ear oft frighted with the Miag'd voice 
Of heav'n, when first It thunder’d. Prior. 

Fate some future bard shall join. 

In sad similitude of griefs to mine. 

Condemn’d whole years iu absence to deplore. 
And image charms he must behold no^opMe. Fape , 

Tmagery. n. a. [from ifiwgra.] 

1. Sensible representations; pictures; sta^ 
tues. 

Of marble stone was cut 

An altar earv’d with cunning imagery. Fairy ^ 

When in those oratories might you see 
Rich carvings, portraitures, andum^Ci^f; 

Where ^ly figure to the life express’d 
The gofliesd’s powV. Drydsn’i IMght't Tale, 
Your shall two large goblets be 
Of silver, wrought with endous htrngm. 

And high emboss’d. VryMt JEn, 

f. Showi mppemnoe. 

^^w^f^jPiings of toe world fill the imaginative part 
^ faMMite* end fuitastick imagery, Taylor, 
imagery of sorrow mean ? 
^itoteded ftemYbe^irld, and all its care, 

HMt thou to grieve to hope or fear > Prior, 

All the vbiotuiry MiiftBf of tlie prospect, the 
paint and imagery that atbisted our senses, fade 
and disappear. 

3. Forms of tbe fiuu^ ; Cilse ideas ; ima- 
gtnaiT phantasma. 

Itmfghtbeamefe. dream which he saw ; the 
imagery of a melaiieliolick fancy, suck a» musing 
men mistake for a rcafi^. Atterbnry, 

4. Hepresentations in tStHang; socili de- 
scriptions as force the iroageofllie thing 
described upon the mind. 

I with tlierc may he in this poem MW ^ ^jfawei 
of good imagery, ikjpdlm- 
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Ima‘oinabi.b. ad^'. [iiuwimtUe, Fr. from 
maf;ine.] Pouible to be conceived. 

It 18 not imaginable that men will be brot" 
obey what they cannot esteem. 

Men, sunk into the greatest darkness imaginable, 
leUtn some sense aiioawe of a Deity, 'nllotton, 

Ima'ginant. a4i* [imaginant, Fr.] Ima- 
gining: forming ideas. 

We will enquire what the force of imagination 
is, either upon the body imagmant, or upon ano- 
dier body. Bacon, 

Ima'oinary. a4f» [ima^'nirtre^ Fr. from 
tmdgtfir.] Fancied; visionaiy; existing 
only in the imagination. 

False sorrow's eye. 

Which, fur tilings true, weeps thuigi 


Expectation whirls me round t 
I'h’ imagmary relish is so sweet. 

That it enchants my sense. Shoketp. 

Fortune is nothing else but a power imaginary, 
to which the successes of human actions and en- 
deavours were for tbdr variety abscribed. 

J{ale:jgh*s History. 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I suffer. 
Imaginary ills and fancied tortures ? Addison. 

Imagination, n. s. [imaginatio, Lat 
imaginatio, Fr. from imagine,] 

1. Fancy ; the power of forming ideal pic- 
tures; the power of representing things 
absent to one’s self or others. 

Imagination I understand to be the representa- 
tion of an individual thought. Imagination is of] 
three kinds : juhted with belief of that which is to 
come ; joined with memory of that which is past; 
and of things present, or ns if they were present : 
for I comprehend in this imaginatton feigned and 
at pleasure, as if one should imagine such a man 
to be in the vestments of a pope, or to have wings. 

Bacon, 

Our simple apprehension of corporal objects, if 
present, is sense; if absent, imagination: when' 
we would perceive a materia! object, our fancies 
present us with its idea. ClanvUle, 

O whither shall I run, or which way fly 
The sight of this so horrid spectacle. 

Which erst mv eyes beheld, and yet behold ! 

For dire imagination still pursues me. Milton. 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory’s soft figures melt away. Pope. 

Conception ; image in the mind ; idea. 

Sometimes despair darkens all her imaginations : 
sometimes the active passion of love cheers and 
clears her invention. , Sidney. 

Frioces have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an inward toil ; 

And, for unfelt imaginations. 

They often feel a world of restless cares. Shaknp, 

Better 1 were distract. 

So should ray thoughts be sever’d from my griefs ; 
And woes, by wrong imagmations, lose . 

The knowledge <if tficmselves. ^ Shaketp. 

His imaginaiwnt were often as just hi they were I 
bold and strong. Uenms. 

3. Contrivance; scheme. 

Thou hast seen all ilicir vengeance, and all their 
imaginatums against me. I Mm. iii. 60, 

4. An unsolid or fanciful opinion. 

We are apt to think that space, in itself, is ac- 
tually boundless ; to which imagination, the idea 
of space, of itself, leads us. locke, 

1m a'ginative. aiff. [imaginMii/, Fr. from 
'^'magine,] Fantastick ; fuB rf imagina- 
tion. 

Witches are imagmative, and believe oft tiroes 
they do tliat which they do not. Baco^ 

Lay fetters and restraints upon the in^inative 
and mntastick part, because our fancy is usually 
pleased with toe entertainment of shadows and 
gauds. Tayiar't Btde rf living Holy, 

To IMAGINE. ». «. [MM^riBer, Fr. ima- 
giHor, l*t.] 


I MB 

1. To fancy ; to paiiA in Olio mind. 

Look what notes and gartnents be doth give tbSe, 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imqgiii’d speed. 

P««n.fe.r. 

Are less than horrible imagmhip. ShakeUs 

What are our ideas of eternity and Imraenitlty 
hut the repeated additions of certain ideas of fme- 
gined parts of duration and expansion, with t|ic 
infinity of number, in which we can come toiio 
end of addition? XaClw. 

2. To scheme; to contrive. 

Tliey intenoed evil against thee, they bnogtned 
a mischievous device. Ptam xxi. 11. 

Ima'giner. It. s. [from tfiidg'tficO One 
who forma ideas. 

l*lie juggler took u{mn him to know that suck 
an one should point in such a place of a garter 
that was held up ; and still he did it, by first tel- 
ling the itnaginer, and after bidding the actor 
think. Bacon. 

Imbb'cile. [imbeciliSfLat, imbmlle^ 
Fr.J Weak; feeble; wanting strength 
of either mind or body. 

To Imbe'cilk. V. a, [from the adjective. 
This word is corruptly written embezzle.] 
To weaken a stock or foitune by clan- 
destine expences or unju.st appropriations* 

Princes must in a special nnuiner be guardlanf 
of pupils and widows, not suflering their pcrsofia 
to bo oppressed, or their states imowiled, 

Taylor* i Rule of ' Living Bdy, 

Imbecility, m. a. limbecillite , Fr.] 
Weakness ; feebleness of mind or body. 

A weak and imperfect rule argoeth mhtvilshi 
and imperfection. Hooker, 

No mbeciUty of means can prejudice the truth 
of the promise of God herein. Hooker. 

We that are strong must hear the imbeciUty 4»f 
the impotent, and not please ourselves. Hot'tker. 

That way wc are contented to prove, winch, 
being the worse in itself, is notwithstanding now, 
by reason of common mbecildy, the fitter and 
likelier to be brooked. Hooker, 

Strength would be lord of imhecilUy, 

And the rude son would strike his father dead. 

Shaketp. 

Imbecility, for sex and age, was sucli as they 
could not lift np a hand against them. King Char. 

When man was fallen, and had abandoned his 
primitive innocence, « strange imbecility imme- 
diately seized and laid hold of him. Woodward. 

To IMBI'BE V. a. [tmSiSo, Lat. imbiber, 
Fr.] 

1. To drink in ; to draw in. 

A pot of luhe. will receive more hot water tlmn 
cold, forasmuch as the warm water smbibelh more 
of the salt. Broum, 

The torrent mercil^s imbibet 
Commissions, perquisites, and bribes. owt/t. 

Illumin’d wide. 

The dewy-skirted clouds imbibe the sun. 

Thomson's AuUann. 

2. To admit into the mind. 

Those, that have imbibed this error, Itave ex- 
tended the influence of this belief to the whole 
gospel, which they will not allow to contain any 
Sling but promises. Hammond. 

It is not easy for the mind to put off those con- 
fused notions and prejudices it has imbibed from 
custom. X^fce. 

Conversation with foreigners enlarges our minds 
and sets them free finm any prejudices we are rea- 
dy to imbibe concerning them. Watu, 

3. To drench ; to saturate; to soak. This 
sense, though unusal, perha^ unexam- 
pled, is necessary in English,^ unlest 
the word embtie be adopted, wbkb our 
writers seem not willing to receive. 

Metals, corroded with m little acid, lurn into 
rust, which is an earth Uiteless and inditiol vabk 
in water ; and this earth, imbibtd with mort acid, 
becomes a metallick salt NevftoH, 
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iMBf'BBB. «. «. [from imtibe,] Itut 
which drinki or Mcks. 

S«ltB are strong imbiben of sulphareous stoams. 

ArbutkfuH, 

Imbibi'tion. n. s. [imbibiiion, Fr. firom 
.1 The net ^ sucking or drink- 
ito in. 

Most powders grow more coliereiit by mixtote 
of water than of oil ; the reason is the conpruity 
of bodies, which maketh a perfecter imbibition 
and incorporation. Bacon, 

Heat and cold have a virtual transition, without 
communication of substance, but in moisture not ; 
and to all madefaction there is required an tm^i- 
tton. Bacon. 

A dn>» of oil, let fall upon a sheet of white 
paper, that part of it, which, by the imbUntion 
of the liquor, acquires a greater continuity and 
some transparency, will appear much darker than 
the rest ; many or the incident beams of licht be- 
ing now transmitted, that otherwise would be re- 
flected. Boyle, 

To Imbi'ter. V, a. [from hitter, 1 

t. To make bitter. 

2. To deprive of pleasure; to make un- 
happy. 

l^t them extinguish their passions which imbiter 
their lives, and deprive them of their share in the 
happiness of the community. ildduon*i Freeholder. 

Is there any thing that more imbitert the enjoy- 
nents of this life than shame ? South, 

S. To exasperate. 

To Imbo'uy. V, a, [from bod^.] 

1 . To condense to a body. 

2. To invest with matter ; to make corporeal. 

An opening cloud reveals 
All lieav’nly form embody dp and array’d 
VVith robes of light.^ Ihyden. 

Tliough assiduity in the most fixed cogitation be 
no trouble to immaterialixcd spirits, yet is it more 
than our imbodied souls can bear without lassitude. 

OlanviUe's Scepsis. 

S. To bring together into one mass or com- 
pany; to incorporate. 

1 by vow am so imbodied yours, 

'iliat she which marries you must marry mc.Shak. 

Never since created man 
Met such imbodted force, as nam’d with tlicse. 
Could merit more than that small infantiy 
Warr’d on by cranes. MilUnCs Par. Lost. 

V Under their head imbodyd all in one. Miltun 

Then Clausiis came, who led a num’rous band 
Of troops imbodied, from the Sabine land. 

Jhyden^t jtJn. 

4. To inclose. Improper. 

(tt those strata we snail meet with the same me- 
tal or mineral imbodied in stone, or lodged in coal, 
that elsewhere we found in marie. Woodtoard. 

To Imbo'dy. e. n. To unite into one 
mass ; to coalesce. 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 
imbodies and imbutes; ’till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first ueiiijg. Milton 

The idea of white, which snow yielded yesb-r- 
day, and another idea of white from another 
snow to-day, put together in your mind, imbody 
and run into one. Locke. 

7# Imbo'il. V, n. [fh>m 6ot7.] To exes- 
tuate ; to effervesce ; to move with vio- 
lent agitation like hot liquor in a caldron. 
Not now in use. 

With wholsmroach and odious meoaoa^ 

The knight mbomng in his haughty bihirt, 

Knit all bis forces, and 'gen soon embrace 
His grasping hold. Famt Queen, 

To iMBcfLDEN. V. 0 . [from boloJ] To 
raise to confidence ; to encourage. 

Tis neoessai^ he should die : 

Nothhtg imbaldent sin so much at mercy. Skakesp, 

1 think myself in better plight for a lender than 
you are, the which hath something imbotdened me 
to this unseasoned intrusion. — 
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1 was the mote emboldened, because 1 found I 
had a soul congenial to his. Vryden. 

Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Imbddena by despair, he stood at bay. Druddh. 

Their virtues and superior genius imboldened 
them, in great exigencies of state, to attempt the 
service of their prince and country out of the 
common forms. Sw^t, 

To Jmbo'som. V, a. [from bosom,} 

1. To hold on the bosom ; to cover fondly 
with the folds of one’s garment; to hide 
under any cover. 

The Bather infinite, 

By whom in oliss imbotom^d sat the Son. Miltou* 

villages imbo$om*a soft in trees. 

And spiry towns by surging columns mark’d. 

Thomson, 

2, To admit to the heart, or to affection, i 

But glad desire, his late unbosomed guest, 

Yet but a babe, with milk of sight he nurst.5tdney. ‘ 

Who glad to imbimm his afl'ectioii vile, 

Did all MIC might, more plainly to appear. Fairy Q, 

ToImbo'und. v,i», [from bound.] To in- 
close ; to shut in. 

That sweet breath, 

Which was mbounded in his beauteous clay.5/ialc 

To Imbo'w. v.a, [from^oio.] To arch; 
to vault. 

Prince Arthur gave a box of diamond sure, 
Imbotoed with gold and gorgeous ornament, i. Qu. 

Imbowed windows be pretty retiring places for 
conference : they keep both the wind and sun utl. 

Bacon. 

Let my due feet never fail. 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale. 

And love the high imbotoed roof, 

With antick pillar massy proof. Milton. 

Imbow'ment. n.s. [fromtm^oto.] Arch; 
vault. 

The roof all open, not so roach as any imbow 
ment near any of the wails left. Bacon. 

To Imbo'wer. V, a, [from bower,} To 
cover wiUi a bower; to shelter with 
trees. 

And stooping thence to Ham’s cmimneniv walks, 
In spotless peace retired. Thornton. 

To Imbran'gle. V. a. To entangle. A 
low word. 

With sul>lle cobweb cheats 
They’re catch’d in knotted law, like nets ; 

In which, when once they are mbrangled, 

The more they stir, they more they’re tangled. 

Hudibrat, 

I'm BRIO ATED. odf. [from imbrex, Lat.l 
Indented with concavities; bent and 
hollowed like a roof or gutter-tUe 

Imbri'cation. «.#. [imtfrox, Lat.] Con- 
cave indenture. 

All is guarded with a well-made tegument, 
adorned with neat imbricatums, and roarrv other 
fineries. Derham, 

To IMBRO'WN. v,a, [from ftroion.] To 
make brown ; to darken ; to obscure ; 
to cloud. 

Where the morning smi first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the uiipierc’d shade 
Imbrom'd the noontide bow'rs. Milton, 

The foot grows block that was with dirt tm- 
brown% 

And in thy pocket ringling halfpence sound. Goy. 

Another age shall see the guidon ear 
Jmbrwn the slope, and nod on the parterre. Pope, 

Jmbrom*d with native bronxe, lo: Heuly stands. 

Pope. 

To Imbrv'e. V, a, [from in and bme,} 

1. To steep; to soak; to wet much or long. 
This seems indifferently written with im 
otem. 1 have sustaiiM both modes ofj 
writing. 
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Tliou mad’st iiiaiky baartf io bleed 
Of mighty victors, with idde wounds embru*4. 
And by thy cruel darts to Uitse subdu’d. i^USUtr 
’iliere streams a spring of blood so fast 
From those deep wounds, as alt embru'd tha faee 
Of that accurs'd caitiff. JDanieTt Civil Wair. 

I’he merciless Turks, embrmd with the Chris- 
tian blood, were weary of slaughter, and began 
greedily to seek after toe spoil. Knouet, 

At tie, as it a mark, his how he drew. 

Whose arrows in my blood tbeir wings imbrue, 

flbidy-. 

Lucius pities the offenders. 

That would embrue tbeb hands in Cato's blood. 


Lo ! these bands in murder are imbrued, 

Those trembling feet by justice are pursu’d. Pno 
Tiiere, where two ways in equal parts divi>.e, j 
I'lie direful monster from afar descry'd^ Z 

Two bleeding babes depending at her side ; I 
Whose panting vitals, warm with life, she draws. 
And in their hearts embrues her cruel claws. Pope 
His virgin sword i£gystbus’ veins mbrti'd ' 


•lood aton’d for blooci. 

Poi 


irgi 

The murarer fell, au< 


A good roan chuses rather to pass by a veroal 
injury than imbrue his hands in blood. Clarista, 

2. To pour ; to emit moisture. Obsolete. 

Some bathed kisses, and did oft embrue 
The sugar’d liquor through his melting lips. F, Q. 

To Imbru'te. V. a, [from brute,} To de- 
grade to brutality. 

1, who erst contended 

With gods to sit the highest, am now constrain’d 
Into a beast ; and mix with bestial slime. 

This essence to incarnate and mbrute, Milton, 

To Imbru'te. v, a. To sink down to 
brutality. 

The soul grows clotted by contomon, 

Imbodies and imbrutes, ’till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. Milton, 

To Imbu'e. V. a, [imbuo, Lat. This word^ 
which seems wanting in our language, 
has been proposed by several writerst 
but not yet adt^ted by the rest. Imbu, 
Fr. the participial adj. is only used.] To 
tincture deep ; to imbibe or soak with 
any liquor or die. * 

I would render tliis treatise intelligible to every 
rational man, however little versed m scbolasticL 
whom 1 expect it will have a 
lan among those that are deeply 

r principles. 

Clothes which liave once been thoroughly m- 
bued with black, cannot well afterwards be dyed 
into lighter colour. Boyle, 

Where the mineral matter is great, to as to take 
the eye, the body appears mimed afld tinctured 
with the colour. Woodward. 

TvImbu'rsb. v,a, [^tfrrr,Fr«] To stock 
with money. This should bfl imbvrse, 
from imbom'ser, Fr. 

Imitabi'lity. II. s, [imitobiUs, Lat] 
The quality of being imitabkii; > 
According to the multifSSiioiisiiese of ai# 
tabiltty, so are the possibiliti es ff Wil k 

I'MiTABLE. a^. [irniiam^^, 
able, Fr.] > /X 

t. Worthy to be jtewri ngtobc 

copied, V 

How IIm am bMC wen, and seperate 
from afflMiUt qnimiet, attain to honour but by 
an observaiit slaviih course ? Bakign, 

As mbs Of parlletiient are not regarded by most 
irnUabk wilteiis, I account the rdation of them 
impiuper frv history. ^ ^ Haytoard, 

2. Poiiiblr to be imitated ; within reach of 
kiitation. 

‘'The character of men placed in lower stations 
life. are more useful, as being imitabU by 
uuiabeit. Atterbm^. 
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To I'mitatk. ff. «, Lat. imittr, 

Fr.] 

1. To copy: to endeavour to resemble. 

We imitate and practise to make swifter motions 
thnu ant/ out of uur muskets. Bacon, 

Despise wealth, and tmttale a god. Cawley, 
I would caress some stableman of note. 

And imitate bis language and his coat. Man Taste, 

2. To counterfeit. 

hand appear’d a shining sword to wield. 
And that sustain’d an imitated shield. Drt/den’sdSn. 

3. To pursue the course of a composition, 
so as to use parallel images and examples. 

For shame ! what, imitate an ode. Gay. 

Imita'tion. It. s. [imitation Lat, imita* 
tion, Fr.] 

1. The act of copying ; attempt to resem 
ble. 

2. That which is offered as a copy, 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives ur plea- 
sure, a lively imitation of it, either in poetry or 
painting, must produce a much greater ; fur both 
these arts are not only true imitatiotu of nature, 
but of the best nature. Dryden 

3. A method of translating looser than pa 
raphrase, in which modem examples and 
illustrations are used for ancient^ or do- 
mestick for foreign. 

In the way of imitation, the translator not only 
Taries from the words and sense, but fursaki^ 
them as he sees occasion ; and, taking only some 
Mneral hints from the original, nins division on 
the ground- work. Dryden. 

Tmitative. adf. [imitativus, I^t.] 

1. Inclined to copy ; as^ Man is an imita- 
tive being. 

S. Aiming at resemblance; as, Painting 
is an imitative art. 

3a. Formed after some original. 

This temple, less in form, with equal grare^ 

Was imitative of the first in Thrace. Dryden. 
Imita'tor. ». 8. [Lat. imitatrur, Fr.] 
One that copies another ; one that cn 
deavours to resemble another. 

Imitators are but a servile kind of cattle, says 
the poet Jhyden. 

Imma'culate. [mmaculatus, Lat. 
immacuU, Fr.] 

1* Spotless ; pure ; undefiled. 

To keep this commandment immaculate and 
blameless, was to teach the gospel of Christ. 

Hooker. 

His words are bonds, bis oaths are oracles ; 


His love sincere, bis thoughts mmaculate.Shakeip. 

The king, whom catholicks count a saint-like 
and wutuwuUUe prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his ape. Bacon* 

Were but my soul ms pure 
From other guilts as that, Heav’n did not hold 
One more immaculate, Denham*t Sophy. 

limpid. 

< immaculate, and stiver fountain, 

From W!M|iSe this stream, thrciueh muddy passages, 
Hath luko his current apd defird himself. ShuMtp. 
Ta Imma'macle. v, h, [from manacle.] 
To fetter ; to confine. 

Thou emnVt not touch the flspidoin of my mind 
With all thy charms, although fiiif oorporm rind 
Thou hast mmanaeCd. Milton. 

Imma'ne. at^o Lat.] Vast; 

prodigiously grei^ 

Lmmanent. adjo \immanent,Vu in and 
maneo, Lat.] IntrmsidL; inherent; in« 
temal. 

Judging the infinite essence h? our narrow 
selves, we ascribe intellections, TOiinoim^anfl tachi^ 
mmanent actions, U> that nature which hath iio*l 
thing in common with us. OhnMe. f 

Wbat he wills and intends onee, he willed and « 
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intended from all eternity ; it being grossly con< 
trary to the very first notions we have of the infi- 
nite perfections of the Divine Nature to state or 
suppose Rtiy new Immoaent act in Qod. ^ith 

Im MANIFEST, adj. [in and manifest. 
Not manifest; not plain. Not in use, 

A time not much unlike that which whr before 
time, immai^est and unknown. firown’i Vul^. Err. 

Imma'mty. n.8. [immamia8, Lat»] Bar- 
barity ; savageness. 

It was both impious and unnatural 
That such immaniiy and bloody itrtfil 
Should reign among professors of Ulltiaith. Shah 

Immarcessible. [tji and marmc‘&, 
Lat] Unfading. Diet, 

Imma'rtial. adj. [inmdmarlial.] Not 
warlike. 

My powVs are unfit 
Mvself immardid. Chapman* s Odyssey. 

To 1mm A SK. It. a. [in and mask.] To 
cover ; to disguise. 

T have cases of buck-ram for the nonce, to immask 
our noted outward garments. Sliakesp. Henry IV 

Immaterial. adj\ [immateriel, Fr. in 
and materia, Lat.] 

1. Incoporeal; distinct from matter ; void 
of matter. 

Aimels arc spirits immaterial and intellectual 
the g lorious inhabitants of ihose sacred palaces, 
where there is nothing but liiilit and iiniiioilality 
no shadow of matter for tears, discontentments 


criefs, and uncomfortable passions to work upon 
but all joy, tranquility and peace, cvin for ever 
and ever,* do dwell. Hooker, 

As then the soul a substance hath alone. 
Besides the body, in which she is confiiKJd ; 

So bath she not a body of her own, 

But is a spirit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 

Those mmatei'ial felicities we expect, surest 
the necessity of preparing our appetites, wiUiout 
which heaven can be no heaven to us. 

Decay of Piety. 

No man that owns the existence of an infinite 
spirit can doubt the possibility of a finite spirit ; 
that is, 


such a thing as is immaterial, and docs not 
contain any principle of corruption. TUlotum. 

2. Unimportant; without weight ; im]»er 
tinent; without relation. This sense has 
crept into the conversation and writing.s 
of barbarians ; but ought to be utterly 
rejected. 

Immateria lity, n. s. [from immate- 
rial.] Incorporeity; distinctness from 
body or matter. 

When we know cogitation is the prime attribute 
of a spirit, we infer its immateriality, and thence 
its immortality. . Watts, 

Immate'rially. adv. [from immaterial.] 
In a manner not depending upon matter. 

1’hc visible species of things strike not our 
tenses immaterially', but streaming in corporal 
rays do carry with them the qualities of tlie ob- 
ject from whence they flow, and the medium 
through whicli tliey pass. Brown's Vnlg. Err. 

Immate'rialized. adj. [from in and 
materia, l^tj Distinct from matter; 
incorporeal. 

Though assiduity in the most flgj|4A«ig|t«tion be 
r j troume to immdtermlised spirilt, yet is it more 
than our embodied toult can bear without lasRi- 
tude, OlanvUle Scepsis. 

MM ate'ri ALNESS, n. 8. [from immate- 
rial.] Distinctness from matter. 

Immate'riatb. aM. [in and materia, 
Lat.] Not consisting of matter ; incor- 
poreal; wanting body. 

It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal 
and mmateriatet whereof there bt in nature hut 
few. Bacon. 
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After a Itmg enquiry of thIUgs fanro^ in 
ter, I iiiterpoee some object wbicb it tmtnafirriifr, 
or less materiate ; such as this of sounds. Bat 
IMMATUHE. adj. \immaiuru8, Lat.1 

1. Not ripe, 

2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulness or 
completion. 

The land enterprixe of PanantH was an ill mea- 
sured and immature couiiHel, grounded upon a 
false account, that the passHges were no better 
fortified than Drake had left them. J^on. 

This is your time for faction and debate. 

For partim favour, and permitted hate ; 

Let now yuur immature dissension cease. 

Sit quiet. Dryden. 

3. Hasty ; early ; come to pass before the 
natural time. 

We are pleaded, and call not that death imma- 
iure, if a man lives ’till seventy. Taylor. 

Immatl'rely. adv. [from immature^ 
I'oo soon ; too early ; before ripeness or 
completion. 

Immatu'reness.I w. 8. [from imma- 
Inmatu'rity. f lure.] Unripeness ; 
incompleteness ; a state of short com- 
pletion. 

I might reasonably expect a pardon from the 
ingenuous for faults committed in an immaturity of 
age and judgment. Glani^. 

Immeabi'lity 


72. s. [immeabilis, Lat.] 
Want of power to pass. So it is used in 
the cxairmle ; but it is rather, incapabi- 
lity of afrorciing passage. 

From this phlegm prc'cet-d white cold tumours, 
viscidity, and consequently immeabilitu of the 
juices. Arbuthnot. 

Immea'surable. aif/. [in and mtasure.] 
Immense ; not to be measured ; inde- 
finitely extensive. 

(!hurche.s reared up to an iieight immeasurable, 
and adorned v\ith far more beauty in their resto- 
ration than their founders before had given them. 

Hooker. 

From the shore 

They \iewed the vast immeasurable abyss, 
Outr.igeouR as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild. Milton. 

Jmmeasnutble strenglli they might beiiold 
la me, of wisdom nothing more than mean. Milt. 

What a glorious show are those beings enter- 
tained with, liiat can see such trciuendous olnects 
waniieriiig through those mmeasurahle depths of 
ether! Adduons duardtan. 

Not friends are there, nor vessels to convey, 
Nor oar.s to cut th' immeasurtdtle nay. Pope's Udyu. 

Immeasurably, adv. [fromimmea8ur- 
able.] Immensely ; beyond all measure. 

The Spaniards immeasurably bewail their dead. 

•l^cnjcr. 

There ye shall be fed, and fill’d, 
Immeasurably all thiiics shall be your prey. Milt. 

Immrcha'nical. adj. [in and mechanu 
cat.] Not according to tlie laws of me- 
chanicks. 

Wc have nothing to do to show any thing that 
is immcchanical, or not according to the cstahnshed 
laws oi nutiire Cfseyne. 

Nothing will clear a bead possessed with immo- 
chanicul notions. Mead. 

Immediacy, it. a. [Iron; immediate.] 
Personal greatness ; power of acting 
without dependance. This is a harsh 
word^ and sense peculiar^ I believe^ to 
Shakeapeare. 

He led our ^w’rs, 

Bore the comroissioii of my place and person. 

The which immediacy may well stand up, 

And call itself your brother. Shakesp Kifig Lutr. 

Immediate. a4j* [immediat, Fr In and 
mediua, Lat.] 
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1. Being in such a state with respect to 
something else as that there is nothing 
between them ; proximate; with nothing 
mtervening. 

Moses mentions the immediate causes of the de< 
Inge, the rains and the waters ; and St. Peter 
mentions the more remote and fundamental causes, 
that constitution of the heavens. Burrtet. 

2. Not acting by second causes. 

It is much to be ascribed to the immediate will 
of God, who giveth and taketh away beauty at 
his pleasure. Abbot. 

3. Instant ; present with regard to time. 
Prior therefore should not have written 
more immediate. 

mediate are my needs, and my relief 
Must not be tost and turn’d to me in woros, 

But find supply immediate. Shakesp. Timon. 

Death denounc’d that day, 

Vi’hich he presumes already vain, and void. 
Because not yet inflicted, as he fear’d, 

By some immediate stroke. Mtltoni Par. Lost. 

But she, howe’er of vict’ry sure, 

Contemns the wreath too lonjc delay’d : 

And arm’d witli more immediate pow’r. 

Calls cruel silence to her aid. Prior. 

Immb'diately. adv. [from hnmediale.] 

1. V/ithout the intervention of any other 
cause or event . 

God’s acceptance of it, either immediately by 
himself, or mediately by the hands of the bishop, 
is that which vests the whole property of a tiling 
in God South. 

2. Instantly ; at the time present ; with- 
out delay. 

Her father hath commanded her to slip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eaton 
JmmeHiaUly to marry. Shakesp, 

Imme'diatkness. n.s. [from immediate.] 

1. Presence with regard to time. 

2. Exemption from second or intervening 
causes. 

J M M k' I) I c A B LE. adj. [immedicabtlis, Lat] 
Not to l>e healed ; incurable. 

Jlly griefs fennent and rage, 

Nor' le>s than wounds immedirahUf 

Rankle and fester, and gaugreuc 

To blaek inortificdtion. Milton's Agonistes. 

Imme'morable. adf. [immemorabiliSf 
Lat.J Not worth remembering. 

Immemorial, adj. [immemorial, Fr 
in and tnemoria, Eat.] Past time of me- 
mory; so ancient that the beginning 
cannot be traced. 

All the laws of thU kingdom have some me< 
norials in writing, yet all have not their original 
in writing ; for some obtained their force byiimme- 
marial usage or custom. Hale. 

By a long immemorial practice, and prescription 
of an aged tliorough-paced hypocrisy, they come 
to believe that for a reality, wliirh, at first practice 
of it. tiicy themselves knew to be a cheat South. 

IMMENSE, adj. [immense, Fr* immen- 
SUM, Lat.] Unlimited; uabomi^d; in- 
finite. 

O goodness Infinite ! goodness immomeet 
That all this good of eviT shall produce ! Mikon. 

As iiiSnttc duration liaUi «no reiatiaa lutto mo- 
tion and time, so infinite or immense essence liath 
uo relation unto body ; |tut is a Uiing distinct £wn 
all corporal magnitude, whicli we mean when we 
speak of immensity, and of God u cf an immense 
being. Gren, 

Immensely, [from mmonse.] lAfinitely ; 
without measure. 
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We shall find that the void space of our system 
is immensely biggei than ail its corporeal mass. 

Bentley. 

Imme'nsity. n. s. [immemit , Fr.] Un- 
bounded greatness ; infinity. 

By the power we find in ourselves of repeating, 
as ofieii ns we will, any idea of s{>ace, we get the 
idea of immensity. Locke. 

He that will consider the immensity of this fa- 
brick, and the great variety that is to be found in 
this iiicuusiderablo part of it which he has to do 
with, may tliiiik that in other mansions of it there 
may be other and different intelligent 

All these illustrious worlds, 

And millions which the glass can ne’er descry, 

Lost in the wilds of vast immensity, 

Are suns, are centers. Blackmore's Creation. 

Immensurabi'lity. n.s. [from imiwf-n- 
surable.] impossibility to be measured 
Imme'nsurable. adj. [m and wunswr- 
abilis, Lat.] Not to be measured. 

To Imme'roe. V. a. [immergo, Lat.] 

To put under water. 

Imme'rit. n.s. [immeriio, Lat.] Want 
of worth; want of desert. This is a 
better word than demerit, which is now 
used in its stead. 

When I receive your lines, and find there ex- 
pressions of a passion, reason and my own immerit 
tell me it must not be for me. Suckling. 

To (mme'rse. V. a. [immersus, Lat.] 

1. To put under water. 

2. To sink or cover deep. 

He stood 

More tlian a mile immers'd within tlie wood ; 

At once the wind was laid. ^ Dryden. 

They observed that they were immersed in iheir 
rocks, quarries, and mines, in the same manner 
as they arc at this day found in all known parts of 
the world. iVoodward. 

3. To keep in a state of intellectual depres- 
sion. 

It is a melancholy Reflection that our country, 
which, in times of popery, was called the nation 
of saints, should now have less appearauce of 
religion in it than any other neighbouring state 
or Liigdom; whether they be such as continue 
still immersed in the errors of the church of Rome, 
or buch as are recovered out of them. 

Addistm'tFreeh 

\yc arc prone to engage ourselves with tlic 
business, the pleasures, and the amusements of 
this world : we give ourselves tip too greedily to 
the pursuit, and immerse ourselves too deeply in 
the enjoynientb of tlicni. Atterbnry. 

It is impossible to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply immersed m the enjoyments 
of this. Atterhury. 

Imme'rse. ai^j. [immersus, Lat] Buried; 
covered ; sunk deep. 

After long enquiry of things immerse in mttor, 

1 interpose some object whuh is immateriate or 
less matcriatc ; such as this of sounds, that the 
intellect may become not partial. Bacon. 

Imme'rsjon. n. s* [immersio, Lat. im 
mersion, Fr.] 

1 1. The act of putting any body into a fluid 
below the surface. 

Achilles’s mother is said to have dipped him, 
when he wal a child, in the river Styx, which 
made him invulnerably all oyer, excepting that 
j art wtUdi the mother held in her liand during 
this immersion. Addison's Ouerdian. 

8. *l'be state of sbkkig below the aurfiice 
of a fluid. 

9. The state of being overwbdmed or lost 
in any respect 

Many persons, who, ilirough the heat Qf 'tbekU i 
hiits and poMiotii, through the contagion of III j 
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example, or too dtrp an imiyeMiaii in the odairi 
of life, swerve fironi tlie rjles of liieir Imly faith ; 
yet would, upon extraordinary wariiitig, he 
brouglit to comply with them. AUertmry. 

Immetho'oical. adj. [in and methodi- 
cal.] Confused ; being without regula- 
rity ; being without method 
M* Bayle compares the answering of an ttiunc- 
thodicul author to the hunting of u duck : when 
you have him full in your sight, he gives you the 
slip, and becomes intbible. Addison. 

Immetho'dically. ado, [from tmme- 
thodicaL] Without method; witliout 
order. 

Emminencb. n. s. [from imndneni.] Any 
ill impending ; immediate or near dan- 
ger. A word not in use. 

I do not speak of flight, of fear, of death ; 

But dare all imminence, that gods and men 
Address their dangers in. Shakep. 

IMMINENT, adj. [imminent, Fr. tmmi- 
nens, Lat.] Impending ; at hand ; tlnreat- 
ening. Always in an ill sense* 

What dangers at any time arc imminent, what 
evils hang over our heads, God doUi knooN aid 
not uc. Mooker. 

Three times to-day 

You have defended me ifrum imminent death. 


These she apfiliesfor warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg’d, that 1 will stay at home to-^y, 

Sbake^, 

To them preach’d 

Conversion and repentance, as to souls 
In prii on, under judgments imminent. 

Men could not sail without mmisseni 
and inconveniences. 

To Immi'ngle. V. a. [m and •tifKpfe.j 
To mingle ; to mix ; to unite. 

Some of us. like thee, through atormy lijKi 
Toil’d, tern pest- beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 

Where purity and peace immingle ebanas. ^ 

ThemiBi* 

IMMINU'TION. It. f. [from itpmimto, Lat] 
Diminution ; decrease. 

’Fiicse revolutions are as exactly uuifosiRMihe 
earth’s are, wliich could not be, wesa dnsra ump 
place for chance, and did not a RrQvidenaii con- 
tinually oversee and secure them from ell altera- 
tion or immmnttOH. Hay on the Cre^tifio* 

ImmiscibTlity. n.s. immiscib/e,] 
Incapacity of being iningled. 

iMMi'sciBMU [jmmdiaitpiSff-] Not 

i:»{Mbie 4^ b<*ii){|p mingled. CferiiM. 

iMMi'sstoN. R. t. [imamid, l.at.1 The 

^ctof 

T'.Imhi't. v.b. lAt.} To tend 

in. 

To 0. a. [in and i 

Samson, lyitii these tin 
Pull’d down chfr some (' 


ss&MT 

fie 

/ ^ jnciwt* 

iMHOBl'titTT. «. ». Fr. ftom 

moMiaisMi-} URmor«ddBneM;irant 
ofiMtiiMk; fwktanee to motion. 

The omne of fluid. Oirough the miid. 

U da. Iwr<ha the hhn*, fib.lid. aaiy 
WSm Miuli; froa namo. dnoeu, wedtueai, 
wtoOiKlg, aid detnlHj of the 'viMi iiine. 

9*S 
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IMMODERATE, aij. [immtdxrS, Fr. 
immodtralut, Lat] Excearive; exceed- 
ing die due mean. 

One nieaiis, very effectual for the preservation 
of health, is a quiet and cheerful mind, nut al> 
dieted with violent passions, or distracted witli 
unmoderate cares. Km on the Creation. 

Immo'deratblt. adv. [from immoik- 
rate.] In an excessive degree. 

Immoderately she weeps for Tybalt’s death. 

Shaketp. 

Tlie heat weakened more and more the arch of | 
the earth, sucking nut the moisture that was the 
cement of its parts, drying it mmoderatelM, and 
chapping it. Bumet^t Theory. 

Immodera'tion, It. 8, [immoderation, 
Fr. from immoderate.] Want of mode- 
ration; excess. 

Immo'dkst. adj. [immodeste, Fr. tit and 
modest ] 

] . Wanting shame ; wanting delicacy or 
chastity. 

She railed at herself, that she should be so im- 
modest to write to one that she knew would flout 
her. ^ Shakap. 

f« Unchaste; impure. 

Immodest deeds you hinder to be wrought ; 

' But we proscribe the least immodest thought Dryd. 

3. Obscene. 

*Ti8 needful that the most immodest word 
Be look'd upon and learn 'd ; wiiicii once attain'd. 
Comes to no farther use 

But to be known and hated. Shaketp. 

Immodest words admit of no defence, 

For want of decency is want of sense. Roscommon. 

4. Unreasonable ; exorbitant ; arrogant. 
Immo'desty. n. s. [immodeslie, Fr. from 

immodest.] Want of modesty; inde- 
cency. 

It was a piece of immodesty. Pope. 

7b IMMOLATE, v. a. [immoh, Lat. 
immoler, Fr.] 

!• To sacrifice ; to kill in sacrifice. 

^ These courtiers of applause being oftentimes 
reduced to live in waut, these costly trifles so en- 
grossing ail that they can spare, that they fre- 
aaently enough are forced to immolate their own 
desires to their vanity. Boyle. 

£• To offer in sacrifice. 

Now imsnolate the tongues, and mix the wine. 
Sacred to Neptune, and the imw'rs divine. Pope. 

Immola'tion. It. 8. [immoiation, Fr, 
from immolate.] 

1. The act of sac^cing. 

In the picture of the immolation of Isaac, or 
Abraham saciificiog his son, Isaac is described as 
n little boy. Brown. 

9^. A sacrince offered. 

We make mure barbarous iaemolatums than the 
most savage heathens. Decay of Piety. 

Immo'ment. adj. [tn and fitemenL] Trif- 
Jim; 0^ no importance or value. Abuvj 

1 Mdtm lady-trifles have reserved, 

Imm oni ent toys, thingii of such dignity 

At we greet imem Irieiids withal. Shakesp. 

Immo'bal. ndf. ffii and mmral.] 

1. Wanting ttffota to the bwi of natural 
religion; aflattererof vice is an tm- 
moral man 

2. Contrary to honeflQr; diAonest: as, de- 
sertion <k a calumniated friend isan tm- 
moral action. 

Immora'lity. fi. 8. [fromlsieieeiif.] Dis- 
honesty ; want of virtue ; oontniiietgr 
to virtue. 

Such men are put into the commisfba at th« 
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IMP 


tion. Sw^t. 

IMMO'RTAL. adj. [immortalis, Ijit.] 

1 . Exempt from death ; being never to die. 

To the king eternal, immortal, invisible, the 
only wise God, be glory for ever. 1 Tim. i. 17. 

Her body sleeps in C^opulat's raomumeiit, 

And her immortal part with angels lives. Shaketp. 

There whs an opinion in gross, that the soul was 
immortal. Abbot's Description of the World, 

The Paphian oueen. 

With gored hand, and veil so rudely tom, 

Uke terror did among the immortals breed, 
Taught by her wouncTthat goddesses may bleed. 

Waller. 

2. Never ending ; perpetual. 

Give me my robe, put on my crown : 1 have 
Immortal longings in me. Shakesp. 

Immortality, n.s. [immortnliU, Fr. 

from immortal.] 

J . Exemption from death ; life never to end. 
This corruptible shall put on iucorruption, and 
this mortal, immortality. Corinth. 

Quaff immortally, and joy. ^ Milton. 

He th’ immortality of souls proclaim'd. 

Whom tir oracle of men the wisiest nam'd. Denh, 
His exist* nee will of itself continue for ever, 
unless it be destroyed ; which is iiiiposHible, from 
the immutability of God, and the nature of Ins 
immortality. Cheyne. 

lien we know cogitation is the prime attri- 
bute of a spirit, we infer its immateriality, and 
thence its immortality. Watts, 

2. Exemption from oblivion. 
Immo'rtally. adv. [from the adjective,] 
So as never to die. 

To Immo'rtalize. v. a. [immortaliser, 
Fr. from immortal.] 

1. To make immortal; to perpetuate; to 
exempt from death. 

For mortal things desire their like to breed 
lliat so they may their kind immortalize. Davies. 

2. To exempt from oblivion. 

Drive them from Orleans, and be immm'talis'd. 

Shakesp. 

To Immo rtalize, v. n. To become im- 
mortal. 'fhis word is, I think, peculiar | 
to Pope. 

Fix the year precise, 

When British bards begin t' immortaUxe. Pope. 
Immo'RTALLY. adv. [from immortal.] 
With exemption from death; without 
end. 

There is your crown*, 

And be that wears the crown immortally. 

Long guard it yours ! Shakesp. Henry IV, 

l^at pity Tis that he cannot wallow immor- 
tally in Ills sensual pleasures ' Bentley. 

Immovable, adj. [in md moveable.] 

1. Not to be forc^ from its place. 

We shall not question his removing the earth, 
wlien he tinds an immoveable base to pli 


peace who encourage the mossesi immoralities, ton. Discharge from any obligation, 
whom all the bawds of the ward pay contribu-l Qf things harmless wharsoever there is, which 

the whole church doth observe, to argue fur any 
man's tmmunity from observing the same, it were 
a point of most insolent madness. Heoker, 

2. Privilege ; exemption from oneroui^u- 


place his en- 
gine upon. Brown. 

2. Not liable to be carried away; real in 
law. 

When an executor meddles with Uie immovable 
estate, before he has lieeed on them ovcable goods, 
it may be then appealed from ihe execution of 
sertence. Ayl^e a Parergon . ' 

3. Unshaken ; unaffected. 

How much happier is he, wlio centring on him- 
self, remains immovable, and smiles at tlie inad- 
ness of the dance about him ! Drvden, 

Immovably, adv. [from immovable,] 
In a state not to be shaken* 

Immovably firm to their duty, when they could 
have no prospect of reward. Atterbury. 

Immu'nity. n. #• [immuniU, Fr. tmmtf- 
nt'fas, Lat.] 


ties. 

Granting great tmuiunirie# to the commons, they 
prevailed so far as to cause Palladms to be pro- 
claimed successor. Sidney. 

Simon sent to Demetrius, to the end he should 
give the land an immunity, because aH that T^- 
phon did was to s^ioil. 1. Mac. xiii. ^ 

The laity invidiously aggravate the riclits and 
tmmumtics of the clergy . SpratVs%rmons. 

3. Freedom. 

Common apprehensions entertain the antidotal 
condition of Ireland, conceiving only in that land 
an immunity from venemnus creatures. Brown. 

But this annex'd condition of the crown. 
Immunity from errors, you disown. Ihyden. 

To Immu're. V. a. [tn and mums, Lat. 
emurer, old Fr. so that it might be written 
emmure.] To inclose within walls; to 
confine ; to shut up ; to imprison. 

Pity, you ancient stones, these tender babes. 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls \Sht^. 
One of these three contains her heav’iily picture ; 
And shall I think in silver she's immur'd [Shakesp. 

At the first descent on shore he was not im- 
mured with a wooden vessel, but he did muntc- 
iiance the landing in his long-boat. IVotton. 

Lysiiiiachus immur'd it with a wall. Sandys. 

Thuush B foul foolish prison her immure 
On earth, slie, when escap'd, is wise and pure. 

Denham. 

Immu're. n. s. [from the verb.] A wall ; 
an inclosure; as in Shakespeare, but 
perhaps no where else. 

Their vow is made 

To ransack 'IVoy ; wiihin whose strong tmmures 
I'lie ravish’d IleliMi, MenclHus’ queen, 

With wanton Puiis sloejis. Shakesp. 

Immii'sical. adj. [•« and musical.] 
Inharinonius ; wanting proportion of 
sound. 

All soundn are either musical, which arc ever 
equal, or tnimudcal, which aic ever unequal, as the 
voice ill speaking, and whisperings. liacon. 

We consider the immusical note of all swans we 
ever beheld or heard of. Brown. 

Immutability, n. s. [immutabUitas, 
Lat. immulahiliti, Fr. from immutable.] 
Exemption from change ; invariable- 
ness; unchangeableness. 

The immutability of God Uiey strive unto, by 
working after one and the same manner. Hooker. 

His existence will of itself continue for ever, 
unless it be destroyed ; which is impossible, from 
the immutability of God. Cheyne. 

IMMUTABLE, [immutabilis. Lat.] 
Unchangeable ; invanahle ; unalterable. 

By two immutable things, in which it was im- 
possible for God to lyoi.wc have a strong consola- 
tion. Heb. vi. 

Thy Uireat'nings, Lord, as thine, Uiou may'st 
revoke ; 

But if immutable and fix’d they stand, 

Contiuuc still thyself to give the stroke* 

And Jet not foreign foes o|mreas thy laud. Dryd, 

Immu'tably* adv, [from immutable.] 
Unalterably ; invariably ; unchanga- 
ably. 

His love is Uke his essence, mmuMiy eternal. 

Imp. n. a. [imp, Welsh ; a shooti a sproul;* 
a sprig.] 

1, A son ; the offspring ; progeny* 

That noble tntfr your §on.td. CrommeU to K* Hen. 

And thou, roost dreadful imp of bigbest Jove, 
fair Venus' son. Q- 

The tender imp was weaned from the teat.rat^<u. 
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A lid of life, «a iny of feme. Shakup* Hen* V. 
f, A ittlNdteni ddnl; a puny devil. In 
, Urn ienoe still retained. 

Such we deny not to be Uie im$ end limb* of I 
Satin. HboherJ 

leipent after long debate, iitesolute 
Of WOoghtf revoWedi his final sentence chose, 

Bit ▼ossa, fittest imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dvk suggestions hide 
From sharpest sight. Milton^s Parad, Lost, 
As soon as ^ou can hear his knell, 

This god on earth toms d— — *1 in hell ; 

And, io ! his ministers of state, 

Transform'd to tnm, his levee wait. Swift, 

To Imp. v. a. [tmpto to enpaft, Welsh.] 
To lengthen or enlarge with any thing 
adscititious. It is originally a term used 
by fidconers, who repair a hawk’s wing 
with adscititious feathers. 

If then we shall shake off our slavisli yoke. 
Imp oMi our drooping country's broken wings. 

Shahesp. 

New rebellions raise 

Their hydra heads, and the false North displays 
Her broaen league to imp her serpents wines. 

Dfilton. 

Help, ye tart satyrists to imp ray rage 
With all the scorpions that should whm this age. 

Vleavelam- 

With cord and canvass firora rich Hamburgh sent , 
His navy's molted wings he imps once more. Dryd. 
New creatures nse, 

A moving mass at first, and short of thighs ; 
nil shooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed stings. 

-} Di-yden. 

The mercury of heav'n, with silver wings 
Imps tor tiic flight, to overtake his ghost. So}Uh€m. 

To Impa’ct. V. a, [impactus, Lat.] To 
drive close or hard. 

ITiey are angular ; but of what particular figure 
is not easy to determine, because of their being 
impacted so thick and confusedly together. 

Tl^oodujard on Fossils, 

To Impa'int. V. fl. [in and paint,] To 
paint; to decorate with colours. Not 
in use. 

Never did insurrection want 
Such water>colours to impaint ills cause. Shahesp. 

To Impa'ib. V, II. [empirer to make 
worse, Fr. Skinner.] To diminish ; to 
injure; to make worse; to lessen in 
quantity, value, or excehencc. 

To change any such law, roust needs, with the 
common sort, impair and weaken the force of those 
grounds whereby all laws are made effectual.Hook. 
Objects divine 

Must needs impair, and weary human sense. Milt, 
That soon refresh’d him weary d, and repair’d 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair'd. 

Or thirst. Milton's Paraa, Regain'd. 

Nor was the work impair'd by storms alone. 

But felt th' approaches of too warm a sun. rope. 
In years he seem'd, but not impaired by years. 

t Pope. 

To ImpaTr. ». n. To be lessened or 
worn out. 

Flesh may impair , quoth he, but reason can 
repair. Fairy Queen. 

Impa’ir. II. 8, [from the verb.] Dimi- 
nution; decrease. Not used. 

A loadstone, kept in undue position, that is, 
not lying on the meridian, or with iu poles jn< 
verted, receives in longer time impair in activity 
and exchange of feces, and it more powerfully 
. preserved by site than dust of steel. Brown. 

Impairment, n. y. [from fmpatr.} Di« 
minution; injurjr. 

* His posterity, at this distance, and afte^'so pcr> 
petual inmairm^, cannot but condemn the poverty 
of Adames conception, that thought to obscure 
himself from his Creator in the shade of the 
dea. Brom'i VuQ, 
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Impa'lpable. oA*. [impalpable, Fr. in 
and palpable,'] Not to be perceived by 
touch. 

If beaten into an mpalpahle powder, when 
lllMred out, it will emulate a liquor, by reason 
that the smallness of the parts do make them easy 
to be put into motion. Boyle. 

To Impa’radisb. V. a. [tiwpirriidwarf, 
Ital.] To put in a place or state resem- 
bling paraoise in felicity. 

This tmparadised neighbourhood made Zelraane's 
soul cleave unto her, both tlirougli the ivory case 
of her body, and the apparel which did over- 
cloud it. Sidney. 

All my souls bo 

Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
1 understand, and grow, and see. Donne, 

Thus these two, 

Imparadis'd ill one another's arms, ^ 

1'lic hajipicr Kden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss. Milton's Parad. Lost, 

Impa'rity. n. #. [imparitas, impar, 
Lat.] 

1. Inequality; disproportion. 

Some bodies are hard, some soft : tbo hardness 

is caused chiefly by the iejunencss of the spirits, 
and their imparity witli the tangible parts. Bacon. 

2. Oddness ; indivisibility mto equal 
parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, iu 
the lateral division of man, by even and odd ; 
and so by parity or imparity of letters in men’s 
names, to detenuiiie misfortunes on eitlier side 
of their bodies ? Brown's Vulg. Err. 

To Tmpa’rk. V. a. [in and park,] To 
inclose with a park; to sever from a 
common. 

To IMPA'RT. v,a. [impartior, Lat.] 

1. To grant ; to give. 

High state and Iiouours to others impart, 

But give me ,v>ur heait. Drydcn. 

2. To make known ; to show by words 
or tokens. 

Gentle lady, 

When first I did imna)t my love to you, 

I freely told ;)ou, all the wealth 1 had 

Hail in my veins. Shahesp. Merchant (f Venice. 

As in cbnfessiow the revealing is for the ease of 
a man's lieart, so secret men come to the know- 
ledge of many tilings, while men rather discharge 
tlian impart their minds. Bacon. 

Tliou to me thy thoughts 
Wast wont, I mine to thee was wont t' impmi, 

Muton. 

3. To communicate ; to grant as to a par- 
taker. 

I find thee knowing of thyself ; 

Expressing well the spirit within thee free, 

My image, not imparted to the brute. Milton. 
Impa’rtial. [impartial, ¥r. in axid 
partial.] Equitable ; free from regard 
to party ; indifferent ; disinteres^ ; 
equal in distribution of justice ; just. 
It is used as well of actions as persons ; 
an impartial judge ; an impartial sen- 
tence. 

Success 1 hope, and fate I cannot fear : 

Alive or dead, I sliall deserve a name ; 

Jove is imparM, and to both the same. Dryden. 
Impabtia'lity. n. s. {impartialitSjFr. 
from impartial.] Equitableness ; jus- 
tice; Induflercnce. 


necessary to give success unto oar inquiries into 
truth ; it being scarce possible for that man-to hit 
the mark, whose eye is still glaQoiug upon some- 
tliing beside it. ^ 

Imp A'RT i ALLY. adv. [bom imparitaL] 


IMP 

Equitably ; with indifferent and im<« 
biassed judgment; without regard to 
pa^ or interest; justly; honestly/ 

Stiioe the Scripture promises eternal happincse 
and |:mrdoii of sin, upon the sole condition of faith 
and sincere obedience, it is evident, that he only 
can plead a title to such a pm don, whose consci- 
ence iiuf^usUy tells liim tlmt he has performed 
the required condition, South. 

Impa'rtible. a^. [impartihU,¥r.bom 
impart.] Communicable; to be con- 
ferred or bestowed. This word is ele- 
gant, though used by few writers. 

The same body mav be conceived to be more 
or less impartible than it is active ^ lieavy. Digby, 

Impa’ssable. adj. [in and paeeahle.] 
Not to be passed ; not admitting pas- 
sage; impervious. 

There ore in America many high and impassable 
mountains, which arc very rich. tlaleigh. 

Over this gnif 

Impassable, impervious ; let us try, 

To found a path from hell to that new world. 

Milton. 

When Alexander would have passed tlie Ganges, 
he was told by the Indians that all beyond it was 
cither impassable marshes, or sandy desai ts. Temple. 

Impassibility, n. «. [impassibility, Yi. 
from impassible.] Exemption from suf- 
fering ; insusceptibility of injury from 
external things. 

Two divinities might have pleaded their prero- 
gative of impassihilitv, or at least not have been 
wounded by any mortal band. Dryden'sJSh. Dedi. 
Impa'ssible. adj. [impassible, Fr. in 
and passio, Lat.J Incapable of suffer- 
ing ; exempt from the agency of exter- 
nal causes ; exempt from pain. 

If the upper soul check wliat is consented to by 
the will, in compliance with the flesh, andutaii 
then hope that, after a few years of sensuality, 
rebellious servant shall be eternally cast off, dfop 
Into a perpetual impassible nothing, take o long pro- 
gress into a laud where all things are forgotten, 
this would be some colour. Hammond, 

Secure of death, 1 should contemn thy dart, 
Though naked , and impassible depart, Dryden. 

Impa’ssibleness. n. s. [from impas- 
sible.] Impassibility ; exemption from 
pain. 

How shameless a partiality is it, thus to reserve 
all the sensualities of this world, and yet cry out 
for the impassibleness of the next ? Decay of Piety. 
Impa'»8IONBD. a4j. [tn and patsion.] 
Disordered by passion. 

So, standing, moving, or to height upgrown. 
The tempter, ail mpas^'d, thus bepa. Milton. 

Impa'ssive. a€(j. [i* and pamve.] Ex- 
empt from the agency of external 
causes. 

She told him what tliose empty phantolOM were. 
Forms without bodies, andimpauhesdt. Dry. JEn. 

Pale suns, unfelt at distance, ; 

^ And on the impassivt Ice the Pope. * 

Impa'sted. [fa 
creted as into pai^ > i« not 

in use. • 

HoHiMy'iiiiiit 

With blood of jM^Jaaiasfs, dtnghten, jmii. 
Bak'd md 

lMPA'TlBb(tB. •. s. [impatieHce, Fr. im- 
patientUu 

1. Inability to suffer pain; rage under 
suiivriiH* 

All IbMwwcr of hi» wit. lm« riven way to hi. 

Shahesp. Kmg Lear. 
ISq «xp«riineiit I resolved to make was upon 
and not rashness or impattcncc. Teniple. 

rf temper ; heat of passion, 
6E 
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3. Inability to differ ddfty ; ei^felme§$, 
Impa'tient, did/. [mpaHetit, Fr. itupa- 

1 . Not able to endtire ; moq[>able to bear : 
with 

Fame, imfMtifnt of extremes, dccayi 
NotiTKHv bv envy Utaii exces** of umise. P<fpe. 

2. Furious" with pain ; unabie to bear 
pain. 

The tortur'd savage turns around, 

And dings about bis foam, lu^tteiU ^ the wound. 

Vryden. 

3. Vehemently agitated by some painful 
passion : with at before the occasion : 
with of impatience is referred more to 
the thing, with at to the person. 

'i'o be tvijniiient at the death of a ]>ersun, con- 
cerning whom it was certain Jic must die, is to 
mourn because thy friend was not born an anj<;el 
Taylor* t UuXn of Living Holy. 

4. Hot; hasty. 

The impatient man will not give hinaseif time to 
be informed of the lUi'itter that lies before him. 

AddiMonU Spectator, 

6. Eager ; ardently desirous ; not able to 
endure delay : witli for before the tiling 
desired. 

The mighty Cmsar waits liis vital Itour^ 

Impatient for tlie world, nnd grasps his promis’d 
now r. Dryden, 

On the seas prepar’d the vessel stands ; 

'Jli’ impattent mariner thy speed demands. Pope, 

Impa'tiently. adv. [from impatimtj] 

1. With rage, under uneasiness. 

2. Passionately; ardently. 

He considered one thing no impaJtienilyt that he 

would nut admit any thing else to be worth con- 
sideration. ^ Clarendon, 

3. Eagerly ; with great desire. 

To Impa'tronizk. v.a. [impatroniser, 
Fr. in and patronize.] To gain to one's 
self the power of any seighiory. This 
word b not usual. 

I'he ambition of the French )c>ng was to impu- 
tronne himself of Uic dutchy. Bacons Hen, Yll. 

To Impa wn, v.a. [in andjuiton.] To 
impignorate ; to pawn ; to give as 
pledge; to pledge. 

Go to the king, and let these be 
$orae surety fur a safe return a^n. ishak. H, IV. 

Many fK>w in beaJtn 
Shall drop their blood, in gpprobaUon 
Of what yonr reverence slmll invite Us to ; 

'llierefore take heed how you ifnpawn our person, 
How you awake our sleeping sword of war, Skak. 

To IMPE'ACH. r. a. \impecher, Pr.] 

1. To hinder ; to impede. This sense is 
little in use. 


Each door he opened without any b^eech ; 
^Xberc was no bar to stop, nor tot nim to ^i^faeh, 

I did imj^h hts journey to tbc Hdfjr 
vexed n)pi an the days of bis life. Davkt. 
will jiii|jiiisfctiie purposes of an army, 
iy have no season to think thenpelves 
able to resiil, they put thtmi^lves out of all ex- 
pttouBfm of mefcy. Hayward, 

A defttudon ^ my ^ 

Ifatoel, 



% To accuse 1 

They were bod 
mons. 

Great dissentioos were klndled^^ 
noblef and cumiao ,^ 
whom the latter bad a 

Impr'ach. II. a. 
drance; let; impediiUfrft 
, 'wLat an intricate 
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If iiere you hous'd him, here he would have been ; 
If he were mad, he would not plead so culdly. 

Shakeep. 

Impe'achablb. adj, [from impemch,] 
Accusable; chargeidble. 

Had God omitted by positive laws to 
ligioii to tlie world, the wisdom of bis providence 
had been impeachable. Grew. 

Impk'acher. n,x. [from tfi^crA.] An 
accuser ; one who brings an acctttation 
against another. 

Many of our fiercest impeachm would leave the 
dulii)i|ueni the merciful indulgence of a Saviour. 

Government tf' the Tongue. 

Impk'aciiment. ft. s. [from fwpctfcA.] 

1. Hindrance; let; impediment; ob- 
struction, Not m use. 

Tell us what things, during your late continu- 
ance there, are most offensive, and the greatest 
impeachment to the good government thereof. 

I^enser on Ireland. 

Tell thy king I do not seek him now 
Rut could be willing to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachm^, Shakesp, Henry V, 

Neither is this accession of necessity any »ni- 
peachment to Christian liberty, or ensnaring of 
men’s consciences. Sanderson. 

2. Public accusation ; charge preferred, 

The king, prorvok’d to It by the queen, 

Devis’d impeachments io imprison him. 

Shakesp, Richard III. 

I'he lord Somers, though his accusers would 
gladly have dropped their impeaekment, was in- 
stant with them tor the prosecution. Addison, 

The consequences of Coriolaaus’s impeachment 
had like to have been fatal to their state. Su^, 

To Impe'arl. e. a. [in and pear/.] 

To form in resemblance of pearls. 

Innumerable as the stars of night, 


Or stars of morning, dewdrops, which the sun 
Impearls on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. Milton, 

2. To decorate as with pearls. 

The dews of the moniiug impearl every thorn, 
and scatter diamonds on the verdant mantle of 
the earth. Higby to Pope. 

Impeccability, n. s, [impeccability, 
Fr. from impeccable.] Exemption from 
sin; exemption from failure. 

Infallibility and impeccabUUy ore two of hit at- 
tnbutet. Pope, 

Impe'ccable. adj. [impeccable, Fr. in 
mdpecco, Lat,] Exempt from possi- 
bility of sin. 

That man pretends he never commits any act 
prohibited by the word of God, and then that 
were a rare charm to render him impeccable, or 
that is the means of consecrating every sin of his. 

Hamnumd on Fundamentals, 

To Impe'de. V. a. [imprdio, Lat.] To 
iunder ; to let ; to obitruct. 

All the forces are mustered to impede its passage. 

Decay of Piety. 

The way it open, and no stop to force 
Tbn start retuni, or to impede Uieir course. 

Creech. Manil, 

ImpK'diment. n. «. [impedimentum, 
Lat.] Hindrance; let; impeo^unent; 
obstruction; opposition. 

The minds of beasts grudge not at their Mies 
oomfert, nor arc their senses letted from enjoying 
their objects : wc have the tmpflrfMfiliof honour, 
and tlie torments of consoiciiee. 

Wfliat in^ndiments there are to hinder it, and 
which were the speediest way (o l«»ovc them. 

* Hooker. 

The life is led most happily wherelii ail virtue 
is exercised wiibont impedhnetii or let. Hooker, 
But for my tears. 

Tine moist impedimeats unto my speech, 

1 had forestiin*d this dear and deep rebuke. 9kak 
May 1 hev#r 

To this good purpose, dial so finrly shews, 
Urcaaift fe h &hf nt. Shah, AtU. and Omp, 


IMP 

Tiiey hritm one wot^af, mui M UN fes* 
pediment in )us speech* Htmt, vii. Sit 

Fear is the greatest to moi'tyrdom ; 

and he tiiat 4a ooirouaie l»y little of 

i)Min, will Jiardiy cemtmt to oute his life irMt tor- 
meiitk. Taylor's Rule if LivingdMa. 

Free froui ik* hnftedhnessts of Iiglit ottd noiOlL 
Man, thus retir’d, his nobler tkonglbits 

To Impe'l. tf. m. [impelh, Lat.} Tb 
drive on towards a point ; to urge foir- 
ward; to press on. 

So Mirrah’s mind, impetVd on ehhor tide. 

Takes ev'ry hent, butcaniiut long abide. DrUdtn, 
The surge tntijeWd me on a oruggy coast. Pope, 
Propitious gales 

Attend thy voyage, and impel thy sails. Pope*t Od, 
A mightier powV the strong direction sends, 

And sev’ial men impeU to sev’ral ends ; 

This di ives them constant to a certain coast Pope. 

Impe'llent, n. s, [impellens, Lat.] An 
impulsive power; a power that drives 
forward. 

How such a variety of motions should be rego* 
larly managed, in such a wilderness of passa^s, 
by mere blind impellents nnd material conveyances, 

I nave not the least conjecture. Gianvilk, 

To IMPE'ND. V, n. [impmdeo, Lat] 

1, To hang over. 

Destruction sure o’er all your heads impends ; 
Ulysses oomes, and death his steps attends. Pope. 

2. To be at hand ; to pl»ss nearly. It it 


used in an ill sense. 

It expresses our dec 
and our lively sense oi 


It expresses our dcoD sorrow for our past sins, 
/ God’s impendmg wrath. 


Smallndgys Sermons, 
No story I unfold of publick woes, 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's Odys, 

Impe'ndknt. adj. [impendens, Lat.] 
Imminent ; hanging over ; pressing 
closely. In an ill sense. 

If the evil feared or imj)endent be a greater sen- 
sible evil than the good, it over-rii!cs the appetife 
to aversation. Half. 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen’s glorious plain 
Place Ormond’s duke : impendent m the air 
Let his keen sabre, comet-like, appear. Prior. 

Impe'ndence. n. s. [from impendent.] 
The state of banging over; near ap- 
proach. 

Good sometimes is not safe to be attempted, 
by reason of tlie impendence of a greater sensible 
evil. HaU. 

Impen LTRABf lity. fi. #. ftmpene/ra- 

bilitl', Fr. from impcnetralHc,] 

1. Quality of not l^ing pi^ceable, or 
permeable. 

All bodies, so far as experience reaches, arc 
either hard, or may be hardened ; and we have 
no other evidence <n universal impenetrability, be- 
sides a large experien^i without an experimental 
exception. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Insusceptibility of intellectual impres- 
sioii. 

IMPE'NETRABLE. adj. [impenetrable, 
Fr. impenetrabilie. Lit] 

1. Not to be pierced ; not to be entered 
by any external ibree. 

With hard’nhig fuld, and feralng boot. 

The Cyclops did their strokes rcjieat. 

Before lb’ inpemtrahk shield was wrought. Dryd. 

2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
Veep into soitie thick eovert would I run. 


Inmenetrable to tlie stars or ten. 

Ilia tatnd frights itself with mty tbim rmiowd 
on ill gross: things, thus olTcMd to the i^d, 
carry tlie sliew of nothing hut difficulty in them, 
and are thought to be wrapi>ed up in hn p enA r abU 
obscuri^. tdike. 

8. Not to be taught ; not to be Inibmied, 
4. Not to be affected ; not to be moved 

94£ 
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. . It is tneWst imaemtxabU car 
Tbftt em ki^pt wUu men. 

«»"Let Itiin alone ; 

ni fullow him no more with bootless prayers. Skdk, 
Some will never believe a proposition in divi- 
nity, if any thiiij; can be said aeainst it: they 
wfH be credulous lu uli alfairs of Hfe, but itnpene- 
tl Ml Ie by a sermon of the gospel. Tcrylor. 

Ih^^r'Netrably. adv» [from impen^^ 
trahU.I With hardness to a degree in- 
capable of impreBsion. 

131 imt the sense, and fit it fior a skull 
Of solid proof, impenetrably dull. JPlupe. 

Impe'Nitence. # If. jr. [impenitence, Fr. 
Impe'nitency. I in and penitence^ 
Obduracy ; want of remorse for crimes ; 
final disregard of God's tlireatenings or 
merey. 

Where one man ever comes to repent, a thou- 
sand end their days in final impenitenct. South. 

Before the revelation of the gospel the wicked- 
tiess and impenitcncif of the heathens was a much 
more excusable thing, because they were in a 
great measure ignorant of the rewards of another 
me. Tillolion. 

He will advance from one degree of wickedne«.s 
and impewtence to another, ’till at last he becomes 
hardened without remorse. Hogm. 

Impe'nitent. adj, [impenitent, Fr. in 
and penitent.] Finally negligent of the 
duty of repentance ; obdurate. 

Our Lord in anger hath granted some impeni- 
tent men’s request; as, on the other side, the 
apostle’s suit lie bath of favour and mercy nut 
granted. Hooker. 

^ Hipy dy’d 

Jr^nitent, and left a race behind 
Like to themselves. Milton. 

When the reward of penitents, and punishment 
of impenitenti, is once assented to as true, ’tis im- 
possinle but the mind of man should wish for the 
one, and have dislikes to the other. Hammond. 

Impe'nitently. adv, [from inipfui fenL] 
Obdurately ; without repentance. 

Tlie condition required of us is a constellation of | 
ali the gospel graces, every one of them rooted in 
the heart, though mixed with much weakness, and 
perliaps with many sins, so they be not wilfully, 
and vnpenitentlp lived and died in. Hammond. 

What crowds of these, impenitently bold. 

In sounds and jingling syllables grown old. 

Still run on poets ! Pope. 

Jmpe'nnous. adj, [in rndpenna, Lat.] 
Wanting wings. This word is con- 
venient, but, I tliink, not used. 

It is generally received an earwigg hath no 
wings, and is recKoned amongst tmpennous insects ; 
but he tliat shall, with a needle, put aside tlie sliort 
and sheathy cases on their back, may draw forth 
two wings, larger than in many flies. Brovm. 
I MPERATE. adj. [imperatus, Lat.] Done 
with consciousness ; done by direction 
of the mind. 

'pie elicit internal acts of any babit may be 
quick and vigorous, when the external imperate 
acte of the same habit utterly cease. ^th. 

piose natural and iuvolutitarj actings are not 
done by deliberation, yet tliey are done by the 
energy of the soul and instrumentality of tlie spi- 
riu, as woll as those innate acts, wherein we see 
the empire of the suid. Hale. 

Impb'rative. fimperatif, Fr, fm- 

Lat.] Commanmng ; ex< 
presflive of command* 

Tlie verb is formed in a different manner, to 
ainify the intention of eommandbig, forbidding, 
■uawTitg, disallowing, intreathig ; which lifce- 
sftte, from the principal use of it, is called the 
hqpeww mood. Ciarhe*$ Lath Grwmimkr. 

Impb'rativbly. air. In a commanding 
rtyle; authoritatively. 
liirKRCB'PTIBLB. adj. [impereepiiUe, 
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Fr. in and percept itde.] Not to be 
discovered ; not to be perceived ; small ; 
subtle; quick or alow, so as to elude 
observation. 

Some things are in their nature imperceptible by * - v 

our sense; yea, and the more refined parts of iSKrKi. iJ-x. 
material existence, which, by reason of tlicir sab- 
tiliy, escape our peroeptioii. Jlale. 

Ill the sudden changes of his subj/'ct with al- 
most vnpcrceptUtle connections, tlie Theban poet 
Is his master. ^ ^ ^ JDrtfden. 

'The parts must have their outlines in waves, 
resembling; flames, or the gliding of a snake upon 
the Kfooav they mutt be almost impircejytible to 
the touch, and even. _ Drpden. 


The olteratioiis in the globe arc very slight, and 
almost huperreptlMe, and such as tena to tne b<Mie- 


ne 

Wood. 


The world is more ant to censure than applaud, 
and himself fuller of vnyerfectiom than virtues. 

Addison's Soectator. 

TlMsse au- rather to be imputed to the 
of the age than to any imperfeetwn in that divine 
poet. Addisoum 

ipE'rPECTLY. adxK [from imperfect.] 
Not completely ; not fully ; not with- 
out failure. 

Should sinking nations summon you away, 
Maria’s love miglit justify your stay ; 

ImppiecUy the maiiy vows are pain, 


fit of the earth. 

Imperge'ptibleness* n.8. [from iw- 
ptrcepiibk.] The quality d* eluding 
observation. 

Many excelienl ihiQ|s tliere aire in nature, 
which, by reason ot th«r subtfity and impercejt- 
tibleness to us, are not so much as within a^ of 
our faculties to apprehend. Hate. 

Imperce'ptibly. adv. [from impercep^ 
able.] In a manner not to be per- 
ceived. 

U pon reading of a fable we arc made to believe 
we advise ounii^eB : the moral insinuates itself 
imperceptibly, we are tau^it by surpriae, and be- 
come wiser and better unawares. Addison. 

IMPEllFECT. a^. [imparfait, Fr. i»»- 
perfecius, Lat] 

1. Not complete ; not absolutely finished ; 
defective. Used either of persons or 
things. 

Something he left imperfect in the statCj 
Which, since his coming forth* is though 
Which brought the kingdom so much fear and 
danger. 

That his return was most required. Shakesp. 

Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfect 
thing, settled in the imagination ; but never arriv- 
ing at the uiidcrstandhig, there to obtain the tinc- 
ture of reason. Ben .Tnnson. 

Tlic middle action, which prodneeth imppfect 
bodies, is fitly culled, by some of the ancients, 
iiiquinatinn or hiconcoction, which is a kind of 
putrefactioii. Bacon. 

The ancients were imperfect in the doctrine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and 
fireworks. Brotvn. 

Divers things we agree to be knowledge, which 
yet are so uneasy to be satisfactorily understood by 
our impeded intellects, that let them bo delivered 
in the clearest expressions, the notions themselves 
will yet appear obscure. Boyle, 

A marcor is either imperfect, tending to a greater 
withering, which is cnraole ; or perfect, Uiat is, 
an intire wasting of the body, excluding all cure. 

Harvey on Cm^mptima. 

The still-born sounds upon the palate hung. 
And dy’d imperfect on the falt’ring tongue. Vryd. 

As obscure and imperfect ideas often involve our 
reason, so do dubious words puzzle men. Locke. 

% Frail ; nut completehr good : as, our 
best worship is imperjtei. 
Imperfe'ction. fi.s. [imperfection, Fr. 
from imperhet.] Defect ; failure ; fault, 
whether physic^ or moral ; whether of 
persons or niings. [ 

Laws, us ail other things human, are many 
times full of imperfectum; and that whicii U sup- 
posed bclioveful uflto men, proveth ofteutimes 
most pernicious. Hooker. 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a 
woman for many impeidectiom intoieroble : but for 
pride monstrous. \ Hajpoard. 

ImperfectioM would not be half so much t a k e n 
notice of, if vanity did not make prociamaUon of 
them. L*Ear«v. 


mpe- 


Wuich for your safety to the gods were made. 

btepney. 

'Those would hardly understand language or 
reason to any tolerable degree ; but only a little 
and ifnperfeetty about things famUiar. Locke. 

Impb^rforablb. oef;. [m and perforo, 
Lat.] Not to be bored through. 
Impe'rfokatb. aty. [in B.nd perforaius 
lAit.] Not pierced through ; witliout a 
hole. 

Sometimes children are bom knperfarate ,% in 
whicli case a small puncture, dressed with a tent, 
cifecis the cure. ^arp. 

IMPE'RIAL. adj. [imperial, Fr, 
rialis, Lat.] 

1. Koyal; possessing royalty. 

Aim lie took 

At a fair vestal, throned in tlic West ; 

But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’o in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon. 
And the imperial vot’ress jmssed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakesp, 

2. Betokening royalty ; marking sove- 
reignty. 

3V^ due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate froiu thy place and blood/ 
Derives itself to me. Shakesp. Henry IV. 

3. Belonging to an emperor or monarch ; 
regal ; royal ; monarchical. 

* Tlie main body of the marching foe 
Aeainst tli’ imperial palace is design’d. Dryden. 

You that are a sovereign prince, allay 
Imperial pow’r with your paternal sway. Dryden. 

'To tame tlie proud, the fetter’d slave to free, 
Tiiese are imperial arts, and worthy tlicc. Dryden, 

Impe'rialist. n. s. [from imperiaL] 
One that belongs to an emperour. 

'Die imperialists imputed the cause of so shame- 
ful a flight unto the Venetians. Knolles's History. 

IMPE'RIOUS, adf. [imperietur, Fr. imr 
periasus, Lat] 

1. Commanding; tyrannical; authorita- 
tive ; haughty ; arrogant ; assuming com- 
mand. 

If it be your proud will 

To show the power ot y our tmpertoui eyes. Spenser. 

This imperious man will work us ail 
From princes into pages. Shakap. Ueswy YHI. 

Not th’ imperious show 
Of tile full fortun’d Cssar ever shall 
Be brooch’d with me. Shakesp. Ant. ssstd Cleop, 
He is an imperious dictator ot the principles oi 
vice, and impatient of all contradlotMOfe' Mere. 

How much 1 suffer’d, and liow ki|||Ppl|blbve 
Against tli’ assaults of this mpeeiemSB^ I 
Kccolleot what disordef hasty a|HM|Niiis frords 
from parents or teaduM l iiSi i ad ia bb 
thoughts. ; ^ Locke. 

2. Powerful; fOiMWlti overbearing. 

A man, bf^l vM eMS Mmeritmt mind, and a 
heart large as the sand upon tbe sea shor^ could 
command fdl'lbq knomMgo of nature 

iMPB'RlbtiiLt* tidv. [from imperious.] 
With omefimee of command ; with in- 
BoIenoO of authority. 

Mko*s there, that knocketh so {mpfrimidy fShak. 
maaan abide, Uiat, ag^t their own doctors, 
^Wlboh books should, by their fatherhoods of 
be, un^ pain of a curw. feipmouiliio^ 
trmlea upon God and bk church r Ham. 

tf47 
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It is not to insult and dtmineer, to look dis< 
daintull v» and revile imperiouMy, that procures an 
este« 4 n from any one. South, 

The lage transported at the approaching hour, 
IwperiouSy ihrtce thunder’d on tne floor ! Garth, j 
Impr'riousnbss. n.g. [from im/?erfOi«.] 
1. Authoritv ; air of command. 

So would lie use his mperiotumm, that we had 
a delightful fear and owe, which made Jus loth to 
lose our hopes. Sidney. 

3. Arrogance of command. 

V — J Kn 4 lit 


I 'Tis not a sign two lovers are together, when ous opinion of his rage, skill, imd Amhu 
they can be so tTnpertinent as to enquire what the tuosity. Shakan, Ti^tk nSEL 

world docs. Pape. pie wimje intrigue was oontilTiHi by llm dfSte, 

IMPERTINENT, ft. a. A tnder; amed- violently pursued by hisspim jptnd 

dler; an intruder; one who enquires . i i- 

OT interposes \There he has no right or to tlie other 
call. set with the utmost impet^y. 

Govemours would haveeuou^ to do to trouble IMPETUOUS, \ifnpetUtlUXf IV* fttell 
their heads with the politicks of every meddling ifnpetus* Lat.! 


le our hopes. Sidney. their heads with the politicks of every meddling 

ftPSJLm md^StyU butan .lUwa^ Fmpe'rtij^tly. adv. [from 


impetus^ Lat.] 

1. Violent; forcible; fierce. 


treating men, who have reason of their own to liefif.J iloljit^ its course, design’o their counUy’t good : 

guide them. 1. Without rekdon tO the laeieilt matter. But oft the torrent’s too impcttimis speed 

Impe’bishable. adj. {tmpermabU, Vt. 2 , TVoublesomely: officiouSy; intrusively. 

in and omsA.] Not to be destroyed. i have had joy gLn me as preposteiou.1,, aJd ** “*?** ’ J*®*?'?*?®*** 

' Wc And this our empyreal form as impertinently^ as they give it to men who marry ” noble, but mpetiun^ 

Incapable of mortal injury, ^ where they do not love. SuckUng, • , j mt. • iwws. 

; and though pierc’d with wound, The blessedest ' of mortals, now the highest IMPETUOUSLY. HaV. [lltini iifijfefiieiM.] 

Soon closing, and by native vigour heal’d. Milton^ saint in the celestial hierarchy, began to be so tm- Violently : vehemently ; both of men 
IMPE'RSONAL. adj\ [impersonel, Er, ».«rf aV .i.a , . . ^ 

impersonalis, Lat.] Not varied ac- 
ceding to the persons. 

Jmpersonals be declined thronghout all moods 


Kolia^ Its course, design’d their country’s good : 
But oft the torrent’s too mpetwnu speen 
From the low earth tore some polluted weed.Pfw. 

2. Vehement of* mind ; passionate. 

The king, ’tis true, is noble, but mpetuout, 

nauie. 


saint in the celestial hierarchy, began to be sotm- 
pertinently importuned, that great part of the 
liturgy was addressed solely to her. Booker. 

Why will any man be so impertinently ofiicious 
as to tell me all this is only fancy ? If it is a 
dream, let me enj’oy it. Addmn. 


and tenses, a verb impersonal hath no nominative ImPERTRA'NSIBILITY. fl. J. [inandper- 
case before It. • Aecidenre. T ori Ka *MPE 


and things. 

They view the windings of the hoary Nar : 
Through rocks and woods impetuously d» gliaes. 
While froth and foam the frettiag surface bides. 

Addiwm, 


Impe'rsonally. adv. [from imptr- 
ionaL] According to the manner of 
an impersonal verb. 

Impersua'siblb. adj. [in md persuasi- 


transeo, Lat.] Impossibility to be 
passed through. 

I willingly declined those many ingenious rea- 
sons given by others ; as of the mpertranstbiUty of 
eternity, and impossibility therein to attain to the 
present limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 


ms, D.t.] Not to be n.ovad by per- 

1?“?'. P'”'’" .“"S'!*., ‘ S^.ScjltyTpaS*bJk 


preacher of riglitrotisnoss ; eiul if it be his fortune 
to have as imjtersuasihU an ai ditfjry, if be cannot 
avert the deluge, it will yei deliver his own soul, 
if he cannot benefit other iiieu’s. Decay of Piety. 

Impe'etinence. } n, s. [impertinence, 

Impe'rtinency. J Fr. from imperti- 
nent.] . 

1. That which is of no present weignt; 
that which has no relation to the matter 
in hand. 

Some though they lead a single life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themselves, and account 
future times impertiuencies. Bacon. 

% Folly ; rambling thought. I 

0, matter aud tmp^tneacy mUt, 


9. Troublesomeness; intrusion. 

It will be said 1 handle an art no way suitable to 
my employments or fortune, aud so stand charged passage. 

with intrusion and imperttnency. Woiton*s Arcfiit. ImPETI'gINOUS. adj. [from impetigo, 
We should avoid the vexation and impeitmence | ^ n • rnvoroA with smnll 

of pedants, who affect to talk in a language not OCUrty , Covereawitn small 

to ue understood. Swift. SCabs. 


Impb'tuousness. «. Ss [from impetu>> 
oils,] Violence; fury; vehemence of 
passion. 

1 wish all words of rage might vanish in that 
breath that utters them ; that as they resemble 
the wind in fury and unpetuoumess, so they might 
in transientness. Decay of Piety. 

IMPETUS. n.s. [Lat] Violent teii. 
dency to any point ; violent effort 

Why did not tbcj continue their descent 'till 
they were continuous to the sun, whither both 
mutual attraction and impetus carried them t 


to be understood. Swift. SCabS. 

4. IVifle; thing of no value. rMPETRABLE. s 

I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded impetro Lat. I 

tmpertmencies of life, to enjoy the moments of a . V ^U 4 „* 

s^contentment Evelyn. to ^ obtained. 

Nothing is more easy than to represent as tm- To 1 MPETRATE. r. O. [til 
pertinencies any parto of Iwniirig, that have no impetro, Lat.] To obtain 
immediate relation to the happiness or conveni- r ^ a 
dhfOOpi mankind. Addison, 

fUiil me many subUc impertinenetes learnt in ImPETRa'TION. 
mSmde, and many painful trifles, even ^ng imnetratio fri 
tbe Mbeinaliad tbaopims and problems. Watts, f ’ . . 

IMPI'ETINENT. Eiff. [impertinent, Fr. 

im itmA -T ^ Not much used 

I*’***"*' 'file bleiMsU mc 

1 . Of no rdatiqn to uo nutter u hand ; dutli of Chri,t, m 
of no vdeht. 

The Iftw OT raeoU we ceiuiot jttdee alcosctlif r ^ fn«,t mran, of 

ttnwSorfWr, of the’ chiueh '“itTihe greJWjt 

The eonlempbilia. of thSog. fhet «e " 


for me Let the difficulty of ,«„i.ig bwk uci uy any iraim; yioient enoTl. 

rnnnni I Stay Ills rcturii, perhaps, over this gulf I , Why did not tbcj continue their descent 'till 

m I Impassable, impervious: let us try I continuous to the sun, whither both 

f Pu^u. •*’^**- 1 attraction and impetus earned them ? 

We may thence iliscern of how close a texture , , , Bentley's Sermona. 

nence, glass is, since so very thin a film proved so tmper- IMPIE RCEABLE. a^, [m and pierce,] 
perti- »«»«« to tlie air, that it was forced to briak the Impenetrable; not to be piercea. 

. s ® The'cmf^ of reaeclion is not the imninghriof ’ 

Miter ****** ***" *“**'* ” forcelKSSId of living w iglA 

Impi-ety. Fr. f«fc 

5t their From the damp earth impervious vapours rise, Lat.] 

i^ant Increase the darfeness, and involve the skies. Pope. j. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; 

2. Inaccessible. Perhaps improper y used, contempt of the duties J religion. 

A river s mouth inmervious to the wind, „ . f; . . 

Anri rlpnr nf mf'k« Ptvne'k Othie KeCJ) tlldt OUth WCfC morc WtptetV 

f Lear, • rA.ri»vt Than Jephtha’s, whcii hc JBcrificcd liis daughtcfc 

rj^ar, IftfPE RVIOUSNESS. n, s, [from tmpervt- ' Slmke^. 

able to admitting any 2. An act of wickedness ; expression of 

[larg^ passage. irreligion. In this sense it has a pluraL 

Archit. Impeti ginous, adi, [from impetigo, If they die unprovided, no more is the king 
Lat.] Scurfy; covered with small g^of tliose impictiei 

Swft. scabs. Cau Juno such tmpictiei approve? Denham, 

rMPETRABLE. adj, [impetrahUie, from Wr have a mclanchuly prospect of the state of 


t rom the damp earth xmpervwus vapours rise, 
Increase the darkness, and involve the skies. Pope. 

\. Inaccessible. Perhaps improperly used. 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. 

And clear of rocks. Pope's Odys. 


Ikasou and madness! Sh^tesp, King Lear, Impe'rvioUSNESS. n, S, [from impervi- 
I^r.L^fSL'nirt.™,uitablcto "“O The state of not admitting any 


rMPETRABLE. adj, [impetrabUis, from 
imprfro, Lat. impetraole, Fr.J Possible 
to be obtained. IHrt, 


^etrer, Fr 
ly intreatyi 


our religion ; such amazing impieties can be equaL 
led by nothing but by those dries consume of 
old by fire. Sisfft 

To ImpFgnoratEs v, a. [in and pignm, 
Lat.] To pawn ; to pledge. 


mpetra'tion. «, s, [impetration, Fr, 
impetratio, from impetro, Lat] The 
act of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. 
Not much used. 

The blessed sacrament Is the mystery of the 
death of Christ, and the applicmrion of his blood, 
which was shed for the remissioo of sins, aiid is 
the great means of mpetrathn, and tlie meritori- 
ous cause of it. Taylor. 

It is the greatest solemnity of prayer, the most 


Diet. Impignora'tion. n.s, [from hnpigno- 
n, Fr, rate.] The act of pawning or piimng 
The to pledge. 

reaty. To Impi nge, r. n, [impinfo, Lat.] To 
fall against; to strike agamst ; to dash 
of the with. 

blood, Tliiugs are reserved in the memory by some 
corporeal exuvim and material imagM, which, 
entori- having impinged on the common seuseg rebound 
day lor. thence into some vacant cells of the brmn. Olmsa. 


nooker . 7 .'* 7 ^ • .i • The cause of reflection Is not the bwrilMiiM of 

The contemplatioB of tbifigs that Unperti. TbvW " impervious ^sofl^^ 

tiem to us, end do not wmocm «•* me but t more ^ ^ F,.' , r. ^eufsssupm^ 

specious idleness. TUlotson, IMPETUOSITY. E. $e [mpetUOSlU, Ir. To ImPI NGUATE. V,a. [lE and fitlgUh, 

. importunate; intrusive; isieASBilsr. from impetuous.] Violence; fury,ve- Lat,] To fatten; to make &t. 

rnniiab • triAmcr • t-miiifjumiii ^ hemcnce ; fiiroe. Frictions also do more fill end i wm i a g imto the 

roolisn , tnfling , Wgllgew UK Ene j ^ Aguechfok a notable report of body than execoise ; for thut^io friend ^ h^ 

present purpose. valour, and drive the genrieman into a most hide« warn parts are at rest, Boosa. 


2. importunate; intniiive; m e d dBi rtg , 

2. Foolish ; trifling ; tiqjlffeilt if |he 
present purpose. 


Lat] To fatten ; to make &t. 

Frictions also do more fUl imd Ifiiiriefimte Um 
body than execoise ; for thst^in firiotioui ^ hay 
warn parts aro at rest. Boom. 
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rMPIods. limpiui,Ut1 Irreli- 
giouB; wicked; profane; without re- 
verence of religion. 

That Scripture itandeth not the cliurch of Ood 
Ip aojr stead to direct, but be let pass as need- 
lisi tobe consulted with, we judge It profane, im^ 
and irreligious to think. Hooker, 

i Cease then this impious rago. MiUan, 

Then lewd Auchemolus he liud in dust, 

Who stain’d his stepdame’s bed with impious lust. 

Dryden, 

' And impious nations fear’d eternal night. Dryd. 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of 
the impious and irreligious. South, ' 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station. Addison^ 
Since after thee may rise an impious line. 

Coarse manglers of the human face divine : 

Paint on, ’till fate dissolve thy mortal part. 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. TickelL 
They, impious, dar’d to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope 
Orand mistakes in relimon proceed from taking 
literally what was meantligurativciv, from which 
•everaf imptoui absurdities followed, terminating 
in infidelity. Forbes. 

rMpiousLY. adv, [from impious,] Pro- 

fiinely ; wickedly. 

llie Roman wit, who in^mtsly divides 
His hero and his gods to dififerent sides, 

I would condemn. Cranville. 

Thplac ABILITY. 91 . 9 . [from tfitp/ocnh/r 
Ixexorableness ; irrecondleable enmity ; 
unappeasible malice. 

IMPLA'CABLE. a^. [implacahilis, Lat. 
implacable, Fr.] Not to be pacified ; 
inexorable ; maliciouB ; constant in en- 
ndty. 

His iiicensement is so implacable, that satisfac- 
tion can be none but by pangs of death. Shakesp,' 
Darah bears a generous mind : 

But to implacable revenge inclin’d ; 

A bounieous master, but a deadly fuo. Dryden, 
Hk French are the mnst implacable and the most 
dangerous enemies of the British naliun. Addwm, 

Impla'cably. ado, [from implacable,] 

1. With malice not to be pacified; in- 
exorably. 

An order was made for disarming all the papists; 
upon which, though notiiing was after dune, yet 
it kept up the apprehensions in the people of I 
dangers, and disinclined them from the queen, 
whom they begun every day more implacably to 
hate, and consequently to disoblige. Clarendon. 

It, It is once user! by Ih'yden in a kind of | 
mixed semie of a tyrant's love. 

1 love. 

And ’tis below my greatness to disown it • 

Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryden. 

To Impla'nt. V. a, [in and planto, Lat] 
To infix ; to insert ; to place ; to en- 
graft ; to settle ; to set ; to sow. Tlie 
original meaning of putting a vegetable 
into the ground to grow is not often 
used. 

How can you him unworthy then decree, 
la who$e chief part your worUii implanietl be ^ 

Sidney. 

See, Father ! what first-fruits on earth are sprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton. 

No need aAn|bltc sanctions this to bincL 
Which Natp^pis knpUmted in the mind. J^den, 
There grew to the outside of the ary tenoides 
another cartilage, capable of motion by the help 
of some muscles Uiat were implanted in it. Ray. 

God lieving endowed man with faculties ofi 
Iwowiiig, was no more obliged to implant tliose 
Innate notions in liis mind, than that* having 
given him reason, hands, and materials, lie should 
Build him bridges. Locke. 

IlirtANTA'TtON. n. $. limplmtation, 
Ft, from implant.] Hie ect of setting 


IMP 

or planting; the act of enfixing or set- 
tling. * 

Implausible, [in md plausible,] 
Not specious ; not likely to seduce op 
persuade. 

Notiiing can better improve political scliool- 
boys than the art of tnakmg plausible or impba- 
tible harangues against the very opinion for which 
they resolve to determine. Sivift. 

rMPLEMENT, It. a. [implsmentum, from 
impleop,^^ 

]. Soms^ sir^ fills up vacancy, or 
simplie^WihntSs 

Unto life many Implonentf arc necessary ; more, 
if we seek such a life as hath in it joy, comfort, 
delight, and pleasure. Hooker. 

2. Instrument of manufacture ; tools of 
a trade ; vessels of a kitchen. 

Wood hath coined seventeen thousand pounds, 
and hatli his tools and implements to coin six times 
as much. ^ Sutjt. 

It is the practice of the eastern rccions for the 
artists in metals to carry about with them the 
whole implements of traoc, to the house where 
they find employment. Broome. 

Implk'tion. n,s. [impho, Lat.] The 
act of filling ; the state of being full. 

Theophrastus conceiveth, upon a plentiful im- 
pletion, there may succeed a disruption of the 
matrix. Broun, 

Imple'y. < 7 ^;. [implesms, lAt] Intricate; 
entangled; complicate : opposed to 
simple. 

Every poem is either simple or impleT • it is 
called simple when there is no change of fortune 
in it; implex, when the fortune of the chief actor 
changes from bad to good, or from good to had. 

A Spectator, 

SflU'MPLICATE. r,a, [impliquer, Fr. 
implico, Lat] To entangle; to em- 
barrass ; to involve ; to infold. 

The ingredients of saltpetre do so iimtually im- 
plicate and hinder each other, that the concrete 
acts but very languidly. Boyle, 

Implica'tion. n. s. [implicalio, Lat. 
implicafion, Fr. from implicate,] 

1 . Involution ; entanglement. 

Three principal causes of firmness are the gross- 
ness, the quiet contact, and the implication of the 
component parts. Boyle, 

2. Inference not expressed, but taoiuy 
inculcated. 

Though civil causes, according to some men, 
are of less moment than criminal, yet the doctors 
arc, by mpUcation of a dififerent opinion. 

AyUje^s Parergon, 

IMPLICIT, adj, [impKcite, Fra impli- 
citus, Lat.] 

1. Entangled ; infolded ; complicated. 
This sense is rare. 

In his woolly fleece 

I cling implicit. Pope, 

'i'he humble shrub. 

And bush with frlzxl’d hair implicit. Thomson, 

2. Inferr^ ; tacitly comprised ; not ex- 
pressed. j 

In the first establishments of speech (here was | 
an implicit compact, founded upon common con- 
sent, that such and such words should be signs, 
whereby they would express their thoughts one 
to another. South, 

Our express requests are not granted, buttlie 
implicit desires of our hearts are fulfilled. Smalr, 

3. Resting upon another; connected with 
another over which th^ which it con- 
nected to it has no power; tmsting 
without reserve or examination. Thus,' 
by implicit credulity, I may bdieve a 
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letter yet not iipmed, when I am con- 
fident of the writer's veracity. 

There be faUe peaces or unities, when the peace 
if grounded but upon an implicit iguotance ; for all 
colours will agree in the dark. Bacon, 

No longer by implicit faith we err, 

Whilst every man s his own interpreter. Denham, 

Implicitly, adv. [from implicit,^ 

1. By inference comprised, though not 

ex 


Ihe divine inspection into the afifmrs of the 
world doth necessarily follow from the nature and 
>f God ; and he that denies this, doth im- 

S deny his existence : be may acknowledge 
e will with his mouth, but m his heart he 
hath said there is no God. Bentley, 

2. By connection with something else; 
dependently ; with unreserved confi- 
dence or obedience. 

My blushing muse with conscious fear retifei* 
And whom they like, implicitly admires, Roseom, 
Jjearn not to dispute tne methods of his provi- 
dence , but humbly and implicitly to acquiesce in 
and adore them. Atterbury, 

\\ e implicitly follow in the track in which they 
lead ns, and comfort ourselves with this poor re- 
flection, that we shall fare as well as those that go 
before us. Rogers, 

To IMPLO'RE. V. a, [implorer\ Fr. 4 m- 
pioro, Lat.] 

1 . 1\> call upon in supplication ; to solicit. 

They ship their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow’rs divine, 

Imphrinfr all the gods that reign above. Pope*s Od, 

2. To ask ; to beg. 

T)o not say *tis superstition, that 
1 kneel, ana then implore her blessing. 

Shttkesp. Winier*t Tale, 
Implo'kk. 91. s, [from the verb.] The 
act of begging ; intreaty ; solicitation. 
Not in use. 

Urged sore 

With piercing words and pitiful implore, 

Him hasty to arise. Fairy Queen. 

Implo'rer. n. s. [from implore^] Soli- 
citor. 

Mere implorers of unholy suits, 

Breathing, like sanctified and pious, 

'fhe better to beguile. Shahap, Hamlet. 

Implu'med. aty, [implumis, Lat.] With- 
out feathers. i)icia 

To Imply', v, a. [tmpZt^tier, Fr. impUeo, 
Lat] 

1. To unfold ; to cover; to intangle. Not 
in use. 

Hit courage stout. 

Striving to loose the knot that fast him ties, 
Himself in straighter bonds too rasb implies, Fai, Qa 
And Fhosbus flying so most tbamaul sight 
His blushing face m loggy cloud unphei. Fabry Q. 
2. I'o involve or comprise as a conse- 
quence or concomitant. 

That it was in use among the Oteek iJfe s word 
triclinium impUeth. 

What follows next is oo objectlMwfsr mt ha- 
plies a fault, 

Bows the stteugth 

Emblems of valour, Dryden. 

Where a roalisMibjKlt li pmw, a malidoua 
intention is uapM. ^ S^lock, 

To Impo'isoM. «. Fr. It 

might iMtlnrHteB mpouom,] 

1. To c<«nMi|riai poison. 

Mb not know . 

How mnolijMlU void doth impoison liking* Skak. 
2. To kffl with poison. This is rare. See 
*msoN, 


I with 6h charity alidn. , . 

O'LARILY. adv. [in and polar.] Not 

DIO 



kt. > [tit and poUtick, 

i. ) Imprudent ; indiscreet 
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aecetding to the direeCian of tSbe poles. 
Little ua^ 

BaAig^ immUarUu joined unto a more t$gorou» 
ioad»touo, n wiU, ia a short time, exchai^e its 
poies. 

iMPOLl'TICAt, 
fMPO'UTlCK 
void of art or forecast. 

He that exhorteth to Ix'warc of an enemy' 
policy, doth not give coumel to i)c mpolitick ; but 
rather to use all prudent foresight and circum' 
apeetioa, lest our simplicity be overreached by 
canning slights. Hooker, 

Imtou'tic ALLY, \ adv, [fit and po/ift- 
ImpoliVickly, f cal,] Without art 
or forecast. 

Impo'ndkrous. a^. [tw and poaderotis. 
Void of perceptible iweight. 

It prorluoes visible and real eflfects by imp^ 
doroM and invisible emissions. Brown's Vtilg, ICrr. 
Imforo'sity. It. a. [in and poroiw.] Ab- 
sence of interstices; compactness; close- 
ness. 

The poronty or impcrodty betwixt tlie tangible 
parts, and the greatness or snialiness of tlic pores. 

Bacon. 

Iwpo'rous. adj, [in and porous.] Free 
from pores ; free from vacuities or inter- 
stices ; close of texture ; completely solid. 

It has its earthly and saiinous parts so exactly 
resolved, that its bo<iy is left imparous, and not 
dlacreted by atomical terminations. 

Brown*s Vulg. Err, 
If atoms should descend plumb down with 
equal velocity, being all perfectly solid and im> 
paroust they would never the oiie overtake tiie 
ether. Hay on the Crea. 

To IMPO'RT. r. o. [importo, Lat] 

1 . To carry into any country from abroad : 
opposed to export, 

ror £li$ I would sail with utmost speed, 

T import twelve mares, which there luxurious feed. 

Pope. 

2. To imply ; to infer. 

Himself not only comprehended all our ncces* 
sides, but in such sort also framed every petition 
as might most naturally serve for many ; and dotli, 
fhou^ not always require, yet always import a 
oitiltitude of B [leakers together. Hooker. 

The name of discipline importeth not as they 
would fain have it construed ; but the self same 
lUng it signiiieth, which the name of doctrine 
doth. Hooker. 

This question wc now asked, imparted, as that 
we thought this land a land of mapetans. Bacon. | 

3. To produce in consequence. 

Something he left imperfect in the state, 

Which since hit coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom so much fSrar and danger, 

'lihat his return was most requir'd. Shaketp. 

4. [Importer 9 importe, Fr Impersonally.] 
To be of moment : aa, it importi, it is 
of weight or consequence. 

length of sickness, with what else more 

/(imimt^thec to know, this bears. Shakeep. 

Xel the lieat be such as may keep the metal 
aemtiiaUy molten ; Hag tliat above all importeth 
Sm worlL Bacas. 

Niunher hi armies much, where 

the_peonle Is of weak coeadSL Bacon. 

Tma vsheiberfwMii^inove,oreaith, 
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Some husloess 0$ import that trimsph wears 
You seem to go with. Dryd. and jCee'i Oe^us. 

When there is any dispute, the judge ought to 
anpomt the ram aceordu^ to the Hoqueiice and 
abiUty of the advocate, and in pioportion to the 
inmort of the cause. AyU§e, 

2. Tendency. 

Add to the forme* obsemdfont made about ve 

getables a thhd of the same impart made in mine- 
ral substances. Boyle. 

3, Any thing imported fhmi abroad; as, 
our imports ought not to our ex- 
ports. 

Impo'rtablb. mtltportahki 

Unsupportable ; liot tube enaureil. A 
word accented by Spenser on itte first 
syllable. It is used in the Apoeiy^dia. 

Roth At once him charge on either side, 

With hideous strokes and imnortable power, 

I'hat forced him his ground to traverse wide^ 
And wisely watch to ward that deadly stour. 

Fairy Queen, 

Impo'rtance. n. «. [Fr.] 

, Thing imported or implied. Rare. 

A notable passion of wonder appeared in them ; 
but the wisest beholder, that knew no more but 
seeing, could not say if the importance were joy 
or sorrow. Shakesp. Winter's 'Pale. 

. Matter ; subject Not in use. 


IMP 


It had been pity \oa should have been nut to- 
* ;nbore, 


gether with so mortal a purpose, us then eaci 
slight a nature. 


Shakesp, 


Shakesp. 


Inmartt not, if lh«# mikou Milton. 

it may mpatt ui itt this oum Ip hearken more 
khan we have done to liie storms fltot are now 
ndsing abroad. ' ^ Taylor, 

If I endure it, what im pot ft H yowl Btfien 

Impo'bt. m.«. [fioM 
1. Importance; moment; 4mMi|aaMe. 
What occasion of tmpsii 
Mull oU so long detow'd yom mu 


upon importance of so sligi 

3. Consequence; moment. 

Wc consider 

'Jli* imporfonce of Cyprus to the Turks, 

Thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below.Pope. 

. Importunity. An improper use pecu- 
liar to Shakespeare, 

Maria writ “ f 

The letter at Sir Toby’s great importance ; 

In recompence whereof he hath married her. Shak. 

Important, adj, [important, Fr.] 

. Momentous ; weighty ; of great con- 
sequence. 

1 i.e most imfmtant and pressing care of a new 
and vigorous king was his marriage, for mediate 
establibhinont of the roval liitc, llutfon. 

Tills superadds treacfier> to the crime : His the 
falsifying the most mj/maht trust. Decay of' Piety. 

O then, what interest shall I make 
To save my last important stake. 

When the most just have cause to quake ? Roscom. 

The great important end tliat (Jew designs reli- 
gion for, the government of iiiatikiiid, sufficiently 
sltews the necessity of its being rooted deep in 
the heart, and put beyond the danger of being 
torn up by any ordinary violenre. South. 

Examine how the fashionable practice of the 
world e^n be reconciled to the important doctrine 
of our religion. Rogers. 

Important truths still let your fables hold, 

And moral mysteries with art unfold. Granville. 

Til’ important hour had pass'd unheeded by. Jren. 

2. Momentous ; forcible ; of great efficacy. 
This seems to be the meaning here. 

He fiercely at him flew. 

And with important outrage him assail'd ; 

Who soon prepar'd to field, his sword forth drew, 
And him with equal valour countervail’d..ia»ry Q. 

3. Inportanate. A corrupt use of the 
word. See Importance. 

Great France 

Hy oKmnilng and important tears hath pitied. 

Shakesp. 

Importa'tioh. tt. s. .[&om import,] 
The act or pnioiioe of importing, or 
hriBging into a oountiy ftm abroad : 
oMMed to ejppofiaiims* 

king;’! raaooiiabia profit should not ^ ne- 
glectad upM ki^^srtatim oad ssportation* Bacon, 




Thera mines fill the emiiitfy with areafhr ttnar 
bers of people than it would be able to bear, with* 
out the importation of com from fbrelgn parts. 


1'he emperor has forbidden the mportattm of 
their manufactures into any part of tlie oiupira. 

Importer. n,s. [from ttaporf .] <^e 
that brings in from abroad. 

It is Impossible to limit the quantity that shall 
be brought in, especially if the importers of it 
have so sure a inarlurt as tlie Exchequer. i^ift. 

Impo'rtless. adj, [from import,] Of 
no moment or consequence. This is a 
word not in use, but not inelegant. 

We less expect 

That matter needless, of importless burlhcn, 
Divide thy lips. Shaken. 

IMPORTUNATE, adj, [importunw, 
Lat. importune, Fr,] Unseasonable 
and incessant in solicitations ; not to be 
rraulsed. 

I was in debt to my importumte business ; but 
he would not hear my excuse. Shakesp. 

They may not be able to bear the clamour of an 
importunate suitor. bmalridge. 

A rule restrains the most impoiiunale apiietites 
of our nature. Rogers. 

Impo'rtunately. adv, [from importu- 
nate,] Witli incessant solicitation ; pexh 
tinaciously in petition. 

Their pertinacity is such, tliat when yon drive 
them out of one htrm, they ajisu me another ; and 
arc so tmprirtunately troublesome, us makes many 
tliink itiuqmsenbic to he freed from thtMii. Duppa. 

Impo'rtunatenkss. [from tinpor- 
iunate.] Incessant solicitation. 

She with more and more importunateness emved, 
which, in all good manners, was cither of ns to 
be desired, or not granted. Sidney. 

To IMPORTU'NE. v. a, [imporiumr, 
Fr, importunus, Lat. Accented an- 
ciently on the second syllable.] lo 
tcize ; to harass with slight vexation ; 
perprtually recurring ; to molest. 

Against all sense you do importune her. Shakesp. 
if he espied any lewd gaiety in Ins fellow- 
servants, his master should straightway h know it, 
and not rest free from importuning, until the fel- 
low had put away his fault. Cartw. 

The highest saint in the celestial hierarchy be- 
gan to be 80 impertinently impart foird, that a great 
part of the liturgy was addressed solely to her. 

Dowel's I ocal Forest. 

The bloom of beauty other years demands, 

Nor will be gather’d by such wither’d iiands : 

You importune it with a false desire. Dryden. 

Every one hath experimented this troublesome 
intrusion of some frisking ideas, which thus im- 
portune the understanding, and hinder it from be- 
uig employed. Locke. 

We liave been obliged to hire troops from 
several princes of the empire, whose ministers 
and residents here have perpetually importuned 
the court with unreasonable demands. Swjft. 

Importu'ne. ae(/, [importunus, Lat. 
It wa« anciently pronounced with the 
accent on the second syllable.] 

> Constantly recurring ; troublesome |)y 
frequency. 

All that charge did ferventlupply. 

With greedy malice and tnrnomme toil ; 

And planted there their huge artillery, 

With which they doily mode mustdreadiul battery. 


Henry, king of England, needed not to 1 ^ 
boitowed such great sums, nor so to have btteied 
himself with importune and incessant labour, to 
compass my death and ruin, if 1 had bean a 
feb^ person. Boraa’s B£nry VIL 

> Troubksome; vexatious, 

MO 
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And th’^armiei of tbeir creatures al], and some 
Do serve to them, and with mwrtune miaht 
War againxt us the vastafs of their will. Spenter, 

If llie upper soul can check what is consented 
toby the will, in compliance with the fiesh« and 
(Din then hope» that after a few years of sensualitv* 
that inmofitMe rebellious servant shall he eternally 
Oiatottf this would be some colour for that novel 
peisuasioih Hamrnotid, 

Ihe same airs, which some entertain with most 
delightful transports to others ore itnfH^me. 

CUanviiU't Scepsis. 
S. Unseasonable; coining, asking, or 
happening at a wrong time. 

No fair to thine 

Equivalent, or second ! which corapell’d 
Me thus, tliough importune perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worship thee. Milton. 

Importu'nely. adv. [fl’om importune.'] 

1. Troublesomely ; incessantly. 

The palmer bent his car unto the noise. 

To weet who call’d so importunely : 

Anin he heard a more efforced voice, 

That bade him come in haste. Fairy Queen, 

2. Unseasonable; improperly. 

The constitutions that the apostles made con- 
cerning deacons and widows, arc, with much im- 
portunity, but very importunely urged by the 
disciplinarians. Sanderum. 

Importu nity. «, j. [mporfunitasy Lat. 
importunite, Fr. from importunate,] 
Incessant solicitation. 

Overcome willi the importunity of his wife, a 
woman of a haughty spirit, he altered his former 
purpose. Knollcs, 

Ijirice I deluded her, and turn’d to ^ port 
Her im/K)) tuidty. MiUons AgoniMcs, 

To IMPOSE, V, a. [imposer, Fr. impdsi- 
turn, Lat.] 

1. To lay on as a burthen 6r penalty. 

It shall not be lawful to impote toll upon them. 

Ftra, vii. 

If a son do fall into a lewd action, tlie imputa- 
tion by your rule, should be imposed upon his 
father, Shakesp 

I’o tyrants others have their country sold, 
Imposnig foreign lords* for foreign golo.^yd, A'n. 

On impious realms and harb’rous kings impote 
Thy plagues, and curse them with such ills as those. 

Pope, 

2. To enjoin as a duty or law. 

What good or evil is there under the sun, what 
action correspoiident or repugnant unto the law 
wliicli God hath imjMsed upon liis creatures ; but 
in or ujion it God doth work, aCcoiding to the 
law which himself hath eternally purposed to 
keep. Hooktr, 

'1 1 ere was a thorough way made by tile sword 
for the mpoi,in^ o( (lie laws upon them. 

Spumerdn tretond. 

Thou on the deep knposnt nobler i.iws, 

And by that lusticcbast remov’d the cause, 

Walter, 

Christianity hath hardly imposed uny oflicr laws 
upon ns, but what are Cnacteti in our natures, or 
are agreeable to the prime and fundamental laws 
of k. THUnunt, 

Impose but your commands, 

This hour shall bring you twenty thousand bands. 

. , Dryden 

It was neitlier impoeed on me, nor so much as 
tin* su^cct givwi me by any man. Dryden, 

3. To fix on ; tq impute to. ^ 

This cannot be allowed, cicept we impute that 
unto the Arst cause wliicli we tmfwm not on the 
second ; or what we deby auto nature, we im- 
pute unto luitivity itself. Bmim. 

4. To obtrude fallaciotisly. 

Gut poet tliinks not Ht 

T* impose upon you what he writes for wit. Dryd, 

I. Tts impooe on. To put a cheat on ; to 
deceive. 

PhytiVimif and philosophers have sudfered 
tliemselves to be so far imposed upon as to publish 
cliyroical experiments, which they never tifeA 

Beyle. 


IMP 

He that thinks the name centaur siatida for 
some real being, impmes on himself, and mistakes 
words for things. Locke, 

3. [Among printers,] To put the pages 
on the stone , and fit on the chases, in| 
order to carry the forms to press. | 

Impose. «. s. [from the v^.] Com- 
mand : injunction. Not in use. 

According to your ladyship’s impose 
1 am thus eady come. Shalm, 

Impo'seable. [from impose.] To 
be laid as obligatory on any body. 

They were not simply imposeable on any parti- 
cular man, luther than he was a mcniher of some 
church. Hammond. 

Impo'ser, n.s. [from impose.] One 
who enjoins as a law ; one who lays any 
tiling on another as a hardship. 

The universities suiferingi might be manifested 
to all nalions, and the imposers of these oaths 
might repent. Walton. 

Imposi'tion. n.j. [imposition, Fr. fm* 
positus, Lat] 

1. The act of laying any thing on an- 
other. 

The second part of confirmation is the prayer 
of benediction of the bishop, made more solemn 
by (he impostt ion of hands. Hammond, 

2. The act of annexing. 

The first imposition of names Was grounded, 

among all nationH, upon future good none con- 
ceived of clilldien. Camden, 

I’he imposition of the name is grounded only 

upon the predominancy of that element, w hose 
name is ascribed to it. ^ Boyle. 

3. Injunction of any thing as a law or 
duty. 

Their iletermination is to trouble you with no 
more suit ; unless you may be won by some other 
sort than your father’s tmpmition, depending on 
the caskets. ^ Shaketp. 

From imposition of strict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace ; from servile fear 
To filial ; works of Jaw, to works of faith. 

Milton. 

4. Constraint ; oppression. 

The constraint of r<vcciving and holding opi- 
nions by authority was rightly called impomion. 

Jjocke. 

A greater load has been laid on us than Wc have 
been able to bear, and the grossest impositions 
have been submitted to, in order to forward the 
dangerous designs of a faction. Su^Ji. 

Let it not be made, contrary to its own nSture, 
the occasion of strife, a narrow spirit, and uii- 
resotiablc impontums r u tlie mind and practice. 

Watts 

5. Cheat ; fellacy ; imposture, 

3. A supemumeraiy exercise ei^ined 

scholars as a punishment. 

These impositions were supply’d, 

To light my pipe, or please niy pride. 

Progrtss of ' DkcMitent. 

Impo'ssible. adj, [impossible, Fr. tii 
and possible. Not to be done ; not to 
Uc attained ; impracticable. 

It was imposeible tliat the state should continue 
quiet. * Mae. 

With men this is insposstble ; but with God aH 
things are possible. Mat, xix. 36. 

*1 were impossUile for any enterprise to be law- 
ful, if that which should legitimate h is sub- 
sequent to it. Deeau Piety. 

Difiicult it is, but not mpms^le. ChiUinl^wertn. 

It is mpossilAe tlie mind should be stopped any 
where in Sts progress iu this spaee^ how tar toever 
it extends its thoughts. Laeke, 

We cannot believe it io y o i iiHe to Ood toTtoake 
a creature with mure wajfs to eeiivey iuCo the an- 
rleritMidkig the notioe of corporeal thiags than 
five. Locke. 

1 my thoughts deceive 

With hope of things inqxiiifMe to find, HfeM. 


IMP 

Impossibility, n. s. [impossibUit4^ Fr. 
from impossible.] 

. Impracticability; the state of beirtg 
not feasible. 

Simple Pliiloclea, it is the iirtf osuhility that doth 
tormeitt me ; for unlawful desires are punislied 
i^r the effect of enjoying, but impossible de- 
sires in the desire itself. Sidney. 

Admit all these nhpos^ilitiet and great absur- 
dities to be possible and c< nvenienl. T17iitg[/ie. 

Let the mutinous >siads 
Strike the proud cedars ’gainst tiie fiery sun. 
Murdering imnossibilityt to make 
What cannot be, slmfit work. Shak Cimiolanm. 

They confound ditiiculty with impouibilUy. South. 

lliosc who assert the impotsibility of space cxi^t- 
ing without matter, must make body infinite. I ockt 

When wc see a man of like passions and weak- 
ness with ourselves going before us in the paths 
of duty, it confutes all lazy pretences of tmpom- 
hiiity. Bogers, 

2. That which cannot be done. 

Tliough men do, witliout ofTence, wish dilly 
that the atluirs, which with evil success arc past, 
niiglit have fallen out much biMter ; yet to pray 
(hat th^ may have been an> otlicr limn they aie, 
this being a manifest impossibility in itielf, the fiifes 
of religion do not permit. •* Hoolter. 

Impmihthtlet ^ oh no, there’s none, 

Could 1 bring thy heart captive home. Cowley. 
rMPOsT. n. s. [impost, mp6t, Fr. i/u- 
positum, Lat.] A tax ; a toll ; a cus- 
tom paid. 

1'axes and imposts upon merchants do seldom 
good to the king's revenue ; for that that he wins 
in the hundred, he luseth in the shire. Baton 
Impo'sts. n. s. [imposie, Fr.] In archi- 
tecture, that part of a pillat*, iii vanks 
and ttreh^t, ctn which thfe wei^fht the 
whole bnilditlg lidth. AinsWorth. 
To iMPOsTHUMAtfe. r.B. [firotn im»os‘ 
thume^] I'o form an abscess ; to gainer ; 
to form a cyst or b»g contafning mutter. 

The bruise impoitfmnuited, ahd dftef vt ATds turtfed 
to a stinking ulcer, WMch rtiadfe c\ery hod^^ shy 
to come nem her. AthutfitM, 

To iMPO'sTHUillAtt.o.tf. ToafflictVitfc 
an imposthiime. 

They would not fly that surgeon, whose hasiott 
ilireatens none bdt Uite iAAfodhiifnaied pArls._ 

IktaydTPmy. 

IiiposthuMa'tiDn, n.s* [frorn wifpoi- 
thumate] The act of forming an hli* 
po^tbiime; the state in irhioh an ifripos- 
thume it foMeil. 

Hr* that maketh the wound bleed inwards, eii- 
dangcretli malign ulcers and pernicious i^pott- 
humations. Bacons FuBys. 

IMPO'STHUME. # 1 . f. this seems to 
have been formed by corruption from 
impostem, as SoulH ■ttrites it ; and fnt* 
postern U> have been written erroneously 
for apostem, Aw^mptes an abseess.] A 
collection of purulent mat^ATKlMlg 
or cyst. 

Now rotten diseaie|^y«UfaM|| ssdmihe, alid 
bladders full of ii a ird 

dbeoverfes. , /I iSlMesp. 

An error injd jutomt lo Eke }» 

the head, 

Fume* Oianet tmatade ihrough'tftd WM^^n 

IMPO'S’^CIIU a-sw [impifslsMr, Pt. fAm 

imc0i 'Aitoarifor, IisE.} Owe ’Who 
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foul and angels have nothins to do POUND. 

l^allty if generally opinioned ; but •p^ inclose aS in a pound ; to shut in ; 

lAf Mkteina nrtf a trrftut l>Art Ot tnf! im> ^ ' 


IMP 

Impo'sxvrb. II. a. [imposimn^ Fr. im- 
pesiura, Latl Clmt ; fraud ; supposi- 
titiousneSs ; cheat committed by giving 
topersons or thinm a false character. 

Tiiat the foul and angels have nothing to do 
with jgrosser locailtv is generally opinioned ; but 
who IS it that retains not a great part of the im- 
patturff by allowing them a definitive ubi, which 
IS still but imaginati on ’ GlanvUle^s Sceptit. 

iipen to them so many of the interior secrets 
of this mysterious art, without imposture or invi- 
dious reserve. Evelyn. 

We know how successful the late usurper was, 
while bis arm v believed him real in bis seal | 
against kingship ; but when they found out the 
tmpotture, upon his aspiring to the same himself, 
he was presently deserted, and never able to crown 
his usurped greatness with that title. Soulk, 
Form new legends. 

And fill the world with follies and importiirei. Irene. 

1. Want of power; inability; imbecility; 
weakness. 

Some were poor by impoten<^ of nature; as 

B fatlierless children, old decrepit persons, 

, and cripples. Sir J. Hayward. 

Weakness, or the impotence of exercising ani- 
mal motion, attends fevers. Arhuthnot. 

God is a friend and a father, whose care sup- 
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Proud Cmsar, ’midst triumphal cars. There the capitol thou aeeSt, > < t 

The spoils of nations, and tlie pomp of wars, Above the rest lifting hb stately head 

Ignobly vain, and impotently great On the Tarpeian rod, her citadel 

She w’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state. Po. Impregnable. MIkam . 

ToImpo'und. v.tf. [fit and potfnef.] Sec 2. Unshaken; unmoved ; unaflbeted ; 
Pound. vincible. 


Ignobly vain, and impotently great 

She w’d Rome her Cato’s figure drawn in state. Po. 


The mun^s afiection remains wholly uncoueetned 
1 to ponfine “ and tmprr^aWc; just like a rock, which^ beiiif 

to connne. . 1 , 1 , * . ^ continually by the waves, ItilJ tiirows thm 

riie great care was rather how to tmpmtnd die tack again, but is not at all moved. Smtk 
rebels, that none of them might escape, than that a wt v 

any doubt was made to vanqSish theraT Hacon. ^ ON ABLY . adv. [trom t^prem 

2. To shut up in a pinfold. ole,\ In such a manner as to defy for 

England or hostility. 

Hath taken and impounded as a stray A castle strongly seated on a high lock, joine 

The king. SheOUm. Henry V. by an isthmus to the laud, and is impregnably ft 

Seeing him wander about, I took him up for a tilled. iSond 


stray, and tmpmmded him, with intention to re- 1 

store Inin to tne right owner. Dryden. ~ 'V ” Vt /" 

To Impo'wer. See Empower. ^ /m t t 

rr. f7t and pracnCHOfe.J ^ ^ ofboth sexes, cannot improve themselves. 

1. Not to be performed ; unfeasible ; im- Christianity is of so prolific^ a nature, so apt 
Yvicaih1«> impregnate th» hearts and lives of its proselyte 

* * u .*11 • • V j' .1 ** imagine that any branch sliuu 

Had there not been still remaining bodies, the ^ant a due fertility. Decay of' Piet 


or hostility. 

A castle strongly seated on 0 high lock, joineth 
by an isthmus to the laud, and is impregnably for- 
tified. Stmdyt. 

To Impre'gnate. e.fl. [in md preegno, 
Lat.] 


of both spes, cannot ettiemseJves. Draw. 

Christianity is of so prolirick a nature, so apt to 
impregrmte the hearts and lives of its proselytes, 
that it is hard to imagine that any branch should 
want a due fertility. Decay of' Piety. 


e themselves. 


u iuuuQU, ciliciius icvcr». ^xiuu.*nnvi., rr i . .u .i* i 

Ood U . friend and a father, whose care sup- preach up the ncMssitj of that wh.cli our 

ulie. onr wants, and defends our impotence, arid fPeneiicc tells us is utlerlj mpractu:able, were 

Lm whose compassion in Christ we hope for to affright mankind with tlic tcrnbie prospect of 

eternal glory heiAfter. universal dainuation. , 

'JTiis IS not a restraint dr impotcncy, but the 2. Uiitractablc ; unmanageable; stubborn, 
yai prerogative of the most absolute king of That fierce impracticable nature 

ngs ; that nc wills to do nothing but what he Is govern'd by a dainiy-fitiger'd girl. Rowe. 
n ; and that he can do nothing which is repug- ImPRA'CTIC ABLENESS. W. 8. [from tm- 
nt to his divine goodness. Bentley. 1 

[Jngovemabicness of passion. A Latin 

mifiration ; onimi impotentia. * „eatcr mark of an able mi- 

so wise, let loose at once ms ire, nistcr than tliat of rightly adapting the several fa- 
me through mpot^Cf or unaware, cuUies of men, nor is any thing moie to be lament- 

give ins enemies their wish, and end ed t,han tlie mpracticabfenoi of doing this. Smjt. 

2. Cntractableness; stubbornness. 


..sva.ss^a, atsv. ^ ctuc fcrtiiity. JJccay of I'iety. 

&tavS:resfrav;«r^^^^ 2. fW^er. fr.] To fill ; toUuntte’. 

undertaking to have gone about to determine any 3. In the following examples, itnprcgnote 
tiling concerning it. . , , may be perhaps an adjective. 

To prcai h up the ncMssit, of that whicli our Impregnate, from their loins Uiey shed 
experience tells us is utterly impracticable, were a wiima/ snsrA 

to. affright mankind with tlic terrible prospect of ^ VViliJ^uaUvecartl.thcirblood 


uant to his divine goodness. Bentley. 

3. Ungovemablcness of passion. A Latin 
si^iheation ; animi impotentia. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire. 


Belike through inv^ence, or unaware, 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless ? Milton. 

Yet all combin’d, 

Your beauty and ray impotence of mind. Dryden. 

3. Incapaci^ of propagation. 

Dulness with obscenity must Prove 
At hateful, sure, as impotence in love. Pope. 

I'MPOTENT. a4j^ [impotent^ Fr. im- 
potens, Lat] 

1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; want- 
ing power. 

We that are strong mast bear the imbecility of 
the impotenL and not please ourselves. Hooker. 
Yet wealth is impotent 

To gain dominion, or to keep it gain’d. Milton. 

Altliough in dreadful whirls we hung. 

High on the broken wave, 

Ikuew thou wert not slow to hear. 

Nor impotent to save. Addison's Spectator. 

2. Disabled by nature or disease. 

In those porches lay a great multitude of impo- 
tent folk, of blind, halt, and withered. John, v. X 
^^There sat a certaiti man, impotent in his fret, be- 
mKlISI^ple from his mother^s womb, who never 
luB mpM. Acts, xiv. 


With native earth thcirblood the monsters miiPd , 
The blood, endu’d with animating heat. 

Did in the impregnate earth new sons beget. Dry. 

Impregnation, n. s. [from impreg- 
nate,] 

1. The act of making prolihck; fecun- 
dation. 

They ought to refer matters unto counsellors, 
which is the first begettinj^ or impregnation ; hut 
when they are elaborate ni the womb of their 
counsel, and grow ripe to be brought forth, then 
they take the matter back into their own hands 

Bacon. 


To rMPRECATE. v. a. [mprecor, Lat,] 2. That with which any thing is impreg* 
To call for evil upon himself or others. nated. 

ImPKECA'TION. n. S, [imprecatio, Lat. VVlmt could implant ill the body such peculiar 
imprecation, Fr. from 


imprecation, Fr. from imprecate.] a»»l'ouWb.»c.uch po«^ jJer*. 

Curse- nraver bv which anv evil is Fr.] Saturation, ^ins. 

SSKle^^ortmJeir iMPREao'mcATK. [in pm and > 

Mv mother shall the horrid furies raise dlCO, Lat.] UnpTOudlCCd , not pro- 


My mother shall ilie horrid furies raise - , - . - 

With immccations. Chapman's Odyssey. possessed ; impartial. 

Sir Joiin Holham, uncursed by any imprecation The solid reason of one man with imprefudicata 
of mine, paid his own and his eldest son s heads. apprehensions, begets as firm a belief as' the au- 

King, ttiority or aggregated testimony of many hun- 

With imprecations thus he fill’d the air, dreds. Brown. 

And angry Neptune heard th’ unrighteous pray’r. ImPREPARA'TION. 11. S. [in and prepa- 


1'mprecatory. a^, [from imprecate,] 
Containing wishes of evil. 

To Impre'gn. V. a. [in and preegno, 
Lat.] To fill with young ; to fill with any 
matter or quality ; to make pregnant. 

Ill her ears the sound 

Yet rung of his persuasive words, impregn'd 
With reason, to her seeming. Milton, 

'i'll’ unfruitful ruck itself, impregn’d by thee. 
Forms lucid stones. Thomson. 


ration,] Unpreparedness ; want of 
preparation. 

Impreparatum and unreadiness when they find 
in us, they turn it to the soothing up of them- 
selves. Hooker. 

To IMPRESS. V. a. [impressum^ Lat.] 
1. To print by pressure ; to stamp. 

When God from earth form’d Adam in the Bast, 
He his own im^e on the clay imprest. Denham. 

The conquering chief his foot imprest 
On the strong neat of that destniotive beast. Dry. 


1 WSai W iili rcasoii, to licr secming. miuon. He ms own image on tne ctay ii 

Is loSw servitor to dull deiav • ^ ***** unfruitful ruck itself, impregn*d by thee. The conquering chief his too 

O^He>A.impmtntA^\.lic’dhefre«y.Su.1c. v.^SSV'v' v aTi'it j- r- „ On the .troiig neck of that desl 

tha inyiptent poor might te relievM, and the IMPREGNABLE, [impregnable, 2. To fix deep, 

idle fiofoscl to Ubour. Tmple. Fr.l should dwell upon the ar 

t^"**"* 1- Nottobe^cd; nottobe^.n. 

tmpOUni.j 1 wo giants kept themselves In a castle, seated q Tn mnrir aa imrvrpaaprl 1 

with jeal^s evei at distance she had seen. upon the top of a rock, impregnable, because . 


With jeal^s tm ni distance she had seen, 
Whisp’nog with Jpve, the sllver-footad queen ; 
Then, impotent of tomam, her silence 
Thus torbnleat in mttmif tone she tpdkk thyd. 

4. Without power of ptjdpiMtion. 

He told beau Prim, who ii Sioli|ht inpetent, 
that his mistress would not have hhn, oeom he 
Is a sloven, and bad committed a m|>e. ^ tmer 

I'mpotbntlt. aiv. [from b^fm t nt ,] 

Without power. 


Pr.l should dwell upon the arguments, and tm- 

there was no coming to it but by one narrow path, S? exceeding fear 

where one man’s force was able to keep down an Their visages imprest, when they approachi^ near, 
army. Sidney. . Spumr. 

Let us be back’d with Ood, and with the seas, 4. To force into service. This It gene** 
Wliich he hath given for fence rally now spoken and written preu. 

II« bas charms in it, his title mire. 

• irnii To pluA the common bosoms on his side, 

^ «««/?«. trr^cst launcci In our eyes, 

Of strength impregnable r Sandys. command them. Shakmp, K^ng Unr. 
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^ Itebeth thaXi wrfm vftnqiiish'd be, until 
Oreat Binuuiii-wood to Duutiiwne'i high hill 
Shall conra against him. 

<«»That will never he ; 

Who can mprm the forest, bid the tree 
vnfia hiS earth-bound root ? SKakttp. tdaebeth, 

t Ormond should contribute all he could for the 
iniMng those levies of men, and {orimmeaing of 
Ifaijps. tlarerScn, 

Ihpke'ss. fi. [6!t>m the verb.] 

1. Mark made by pressure. 

This weak impress of love is as a figure 
Trended in ice, which with an hour’s heat 
Dissolves to water. Shakesp. TmCent, of Verona. 

Thejf having taken the impreotes of the insides 
of these sliclls with that exquisite nioencss, as to 
express even the finest lineaments of them. 

Woodward. 

Edects of one substance on another. 
How objects are represented to myself 1 cumot 
be ignorant ; but in what manner they arc receiv- 
ed, and what imprewes they make upon the difier- 
ing organs of another, he only knows that fr cU 
them. Glanvillc^i Sceptu. 

5, Mark of distinction : stamp. 

God, surveying the works of the crratioii, leaves 
us this general impress or character upon them, 
that they were exceeding good. Sottlk. 

4 . Device; motto. 

To describe emblazon’d shields, 

Impresses quaint, caparisons, and ataeds, 

Boses, and tinsels, trappings. ^ Milton. 

6. Act of forcing any into service ; com- 
pulsion ; seizure. Now commonly 

Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an imprest. Shakesp. 

Why such imprest of shipwrights, whose sore task 
Does divide the Sunaay from the week ? Shak. 

X our ships are not well mami’d ; 

Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, people 
tngrost by swift imprest. Shakesp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Impre'ssion. n* s, [impressh, Lat im- 
pression, Fr.] 

1. The act ofpressing one body upon ano- 
ther. 

Sensation is such an impremon or motion, made 
in some part of the body, as produces some per- 
ception in the understanding. Locke. 

2. Mark made by pressure ; stamp. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick’d bear-whelp, ^ 

That carries no impression like the dam. Shakesp. 

3. Image fixed in the mind. 

Were the ofiices of religion stript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies, they would not make a due im- 
pression on the mind. Atterbury, 

The false representations of the kingdom’s ene- 
mies had made some impression in the mind of the 
uuccessor. Sw^i. 

4 . Efficacious agency; operation ; influence, 

The .king had made idm high sheriff of Sussex, 
that he might the better make impression upon that 
county. Clarendon. 

We lie op^i to the impressions of flattery, which 
*we admit without scruple, because we think we 
deserve it. Attetburp. 

Unlverml gravitetiou is above all niecbanisni, 
and proceeds firom a divine energy and tmureiiion. 

Bentley. 

Thereat a real knowledge of material thing's, 
when the thing itself, and the real action and tm- 
pression thereoi onour senses, is perceived.Ckeyne. 

5. Effect of an attack. 

Such a defeat of near two hundred horse, se- 
conded with two thousand foot, may surely endure 
a comparison with any of the bravest in^nresshns 
in aiioieiit times. Wotton, 

Edition; number printed at once; one 
course of printing. 

To be distracted with many opinions, makes 
men to be of the last impressioa, and full of change. 

Bacon. 

For ten impressions, which his works have had in 
so many years» at present a hundred books are 
scarcely purchased once a twelvemonth. Diyden. 

(mphb’ssible. a^. [in MidpreMwn, Lrt.] 
What maybe impressed. 

VOL. I. 
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The diffhreuces otimpressfble and not hoprmihle, 
figurable and not figurahle, are plebeian notions. 

Bdeon^sNm, History. 

Imprk'ssurk. ft. e. [firom impress,] The 
mark made by pressure ; the dint ; the 
impression. 

Lean hut upon a rush. 

The cicatrice and capable impressure 

Thy palm some moments keeps. Shake^. 

To Impri'nt. s.fl. [tmprimer, Fr.] 

1. To mark upon any substance by pres- 
sui*e. 

One of the same seal, vmmnted upon pieces of j 
WfM of different colours. Holder* s Elem, Speech. 

Having surveyed the inmite of God in the soul 
of man, we are not to omit th^ose characters of ma- 
jesty tiiat God imprinted upon the body. South. 

She amidst his spacious meadows flows ; 
iiicliues hei urn upon his iatten’d lands, 

And sees his numerous herds imprint her sands. 

Prior. 

2. To stamp words upon paper by the use 
of types. 

3. To fix on tlie mind or memory. 

There is a kind of conveying of effoctoal and 
imprinting passages, amougit compliments, which 
is of singular use. Bacon, 

Wc have all those ideas in our understandings 
which we can make the objects of our thoughts, 
without the help of those sensible qualities which 
first imprinted tliem. ^ Locke. 

Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds those ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
disappeared. Locke. 

hy familiar acquaiiitance he has got the ideas 
of tliose two different tilings distinctly imprinted 
on his mind. Locke, 

. To imprint in is less proper. 

When wc set before our eyes a round globe, the 
idea imprinted in our mind is of a flat circle, vari- 
ously shadowed. Locke. 

To Impri'son. V, a. [emprisonner, Fr, 
t» and prison.] Toshut up; to confine ; 
to keep from liberty; to restrain in 
place. 

He tmpriion’d was in chains remediless ; 

For that Hippolytus’ rent corse he did redress. 

Spenser. 

Now we are in the street, he first of all, 
Improvideutly proud, creeps to the wall ; 

And so mpruon*d and hemm*d in hy me. 

Sells for a little state his liberty. Donne. 

Try to imprison the resistless wind ; 

So swift is guilt, so hard to Im confin’d, Drvden. 

If a man imprisons himself in bis closet, ana em- 
ploys reason to find out the nature of tlie corpo- 
real world, without experiments, bo will frame a 
scheme of chimeras. ^ Watts, 

It is not iinprobable, that all_ the virtual heat 
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Improbabi'utt. fi. a. r^om improbs^ 
4/a.] Unlikelihood ; dignity to be be- 
lieve. 

The difiicalty and the improbahilUy of attempt- 
ing this tocccssfully is great. Hammond. 

As to tbs tmprvhabifittes of a spirit appearing, 1 
boldly answer him, that a hcroick poet is not tied 
to the bare reproseutation of what is true, or ex- 
ceeding probable. Dt^en. 

Impro'bablb. [improbable, Fr. tm- 
probabilis, Lat t» and probable.] Un- 
likely ; incredible. 

This account of party-patches will appear im- 
probable to those who live at a distance from the 
fashionable world. Addison. 

Impro'bably. adv. [from improbable 

1. Without likelihood. 

2, In a manner not to be approved. Ob- 
solete. 

Aristotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into 
ten thousand measures of water, tlie wine being 
overpowered, will be turned ijUo water : he sgcaks 


r vegetables, hm^s, and nunerals, 
may be owing to the 


in the juices , . 

' leacUoQof the mrisimeii rays. 

Chsjmr. 

Imprisonment. ».«. [mprisonnemmt, 
Fr. from tmpmtm.] Confinement ; 
clausure; state of being shut in prison. 
It may be written emprisonment 

His sinews waxen weak and raw. 

Through long tmprisonment and hard constraint. 

Spenser. 

Which shall I first bewail, 

Thy bondage or lost sight ^ 

Thou art become. O worst im p r i son m ent! 

Tlie dungeon of thyself. UiHotCs Agonistes. 

From retentive cage 

When sullen Philomel escapes, her notes 

She varies, and of past in^nisonment 

Sweetly complains. * PWUms. 

Count Serini, still close prisoner in this casUe, 
lost his senses by his long ia^M^iiofifnent and afllic- 
tions. Addison. 

It is well if they don't fix the brand of heresy 
on the man who is leadnur them out ttf their long 
imprisonment, and loosing the fetters of thdrwuls, 
^ WatttontheMind.1 


very improbably. Boyle. 

To Tm PROBATE. V. a. [in and probo, 
Lat.] Not to approve. Ainsworth, 
Improba'tion. n.«. [improbatio,Lai. 
improbation, Fr.] Act of disallowing. 

Ainsworth, 

Impro'bity, n,$. [improhitas,improbns, 
Lat] Want of noneaty; dishonesty; 
baseness. 

He was perhapsexcommunicabic, yea, and cast 
out for notorious improbity. Hooker. 

We balance the impr^ity of the one with the 
improbity of tlie other. L’Estrdnge, 

To Improli'ficatb. v.a, [in andjtiro/i- 
jick.] To impregnate; to fecundate. A 
word not used. 

A difficulty in eggs is how the sperm of the cock 
improl^cates, and makes the oval conception fruit- 
ful, Brown. 

IMPROTER. adj. [impropre, Fr. im- 
proprius,hBLt.] 

1. Not well adapted; miqualified. 

As every science requires a pwoliar genius, so 
likewise there is a genius peculiarly improper fur 
every one. Burnet, 

2. Unfit ; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods used in an original disease would 

be very hnpftper in a gouty cate. Arbuth.enDiet. 

3. Not just ; not accurate. 

He msappear'd, was rarify'd : 

For 'tis hnproprr speech to say be dy’d : 

He was exhaPd. Dryden* 

Impro'perly. adv. [firom improper,] 

1. Not fitly ; incongruously. 

, Not justly; not aocorately • 

Improperly we measure IHe by bremth : 

Such do not truly live who merit death. 


They assoriim me of their asi 
ing my fault where 1 spoke 
couraged. 

To iMPRO'PRIATjylKll 
Lat.] 

1. Toconvi 



Dr^. 



‘ use; to seize to 


himself. 

For tb«jP|iMeU of the rest the king thought 
it not fi t l f Wiaald pau parliament ; the betfer, 

» ts.^^ ” -sK&jSi: 

2. the possessions of the cHurch 

we hands of laicks. 

Oalstou being possessed of tlie impropriate 
tg w of Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure 
Iho khig leave to annex the same to the vi- 

^vpflmitn. 
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IttritopRiA'noN. n.». [from i«ij»r»pr/- 

ttte.] 

An impranriation is properl so called v^hen thCj 
church land is in the nalids of a hiyiDan ; and an 
appropriation is when it is in the hands of a bi- 
shop, college, orreligioi]ihoisl»ithotiflh sometimes 
these terms are confounded. AifUfe*$ Partrpm. 

Having an imprwptMen in his estate, he took a 
course to dispose of it for the augmentation of the 
\ icarage. Spelmm, 

]mpropria'tor.«.#. [f)romimpfopfiate.] 
A layman that has the possession of the 
lands of the church. 

Where the vicar leases his glebe, the tenant 
must pay the great tythes to the rector or impnh 
priator. Ayliffe*t 

Improprie'ty. n. «. [impropriety, Fr. 
from improprius, Lat.] Unfitness ; un- 
suitableness ; inaccuracy ; want of just- 
ness. 

These mighty ones, whose ambition could suffer 
tiiem to be called gods, would never be flattered 
into immortality ; but the proudest have been 
convinced of the impropriety of that appellation. 

Brown* t Vulgar Erroun. 
Many gross improprietiet, however authorised 
by practice, ought to be discarded. Swift. 

Impro'sperovs. aiff»[in taid prosperous.] 
Unhappy ; unfortunate ; not successful. 

This method is in the design probable, how 
improtperous soever the wickedness of men hath 
rendered the success of it. Hammond. 

Our pride seduces Us at once into the guilt of 
bold, and punishment of tmpronierous rebels. 

Decay of ' Piety. 

Seven revolting years are wholly run, 

Since the improaperom voyage we began. Dryden. 

Improsperously. adv. [from improspe’- 
rous.] Unhappily ; unsuccessfully ; 
with ill fortune. 

This experiment has been but very itnprotpt- 
roudy attempted. " Boyle. 

Impro'vable. adj. [from improve.] Ca- 
pable of being advanced from a good to 
a better state t Capable of itielioration. 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and the 
essays of weaker heads attord impromble hints un> 
to better. Brown. 

We have stock enough, and that too of ^ tin- 
provable a nature, that Is, capable of iuflnite ad- 
vancement DeeayqfPkty. 

Man is accornmodated with moral principles, 
improoabte by tlte exercise of his facultitts. 

ifafe I oiigm 

Animals are not hmrOvMf beyono tlieir pro- 
per genius : a dog will never learu to maw, iior a 
cat to bark. 

1 have a fine spread of imptovi^le Uhd4, knd Sm 
alread V planting woods and draining roatrihes. 

AdiSm*$^emt0r. 
ImproVablenksb. ii«f« [ftemimptova* 
bit.] CapableiiM of made bet*- 
ter. 

Xm^EoVABLY. adv. [from impfovabte.] 
fElEkMmerthat adimts of melioration. 
To laitBoVE. V. a. [in bM probus. Qua- 
si probum /aosm^^Skinner.] 

1. loadvanoeatiytraigiiearertoperfec- 

ttim; Uriatsefim fodi)|tobet^ We 

amend ubaS^lBxtimprorsu good ^ 

T lore not tata^woce the bommotthe living by 
i mpairiug that of the dead. Denham. 

Heaveti seenia Imp ro d d #llh i Sppeftgpt tnj, 

And the bright arch MScit a dduhle jMf . Pspe. 

2. [fn and prove; mprouver, fY« impro- 
bo, Lat.] To cUtpivYe. Now Misused. 

Though tlie prophet Jerenw OpO a(riulj(|b ac- 
cused, yet doth that improve smf Mtg wat l aav e 

T<f Improve, p. r. To BnpB' 


IMP 

We take care to laiprsve in our frugality and di- 
ligence; virtues which become us, particularly 
In times of war. Atterbury. 

I iMPRo'vEMBNT. II.#. [from 
. 1. Melioration; advancement of any tiling 
from good to better. 

Some virtues tend to the preservation of health, 
and others to the improvement and securtW of es- 
tates. ^ JiUotwn. 

2. Act of improving ; something added or 
changed for the better i sometimes with 
on. 

The parts of Sinoti, Camilla, and some few 
others, are hnprovetnenu m the Oteerpoet. 

Adduon* 

8. Progress from good to better. 

There is a design of publishing the histo^ of 
arcliitecture, with its several tmprovementt anci de- 
cays. ^ ^ ^ Adduon. 

4). Instruction; edification. 

I look upon your city as tlie best place of tm- 
provement t from the senopt we go to the univer- 
sity, but from the univeruties to Loudon. South. 
6. Effect of melioration. 

Love Is the greatest of human aflectlons, and 
friendship the noblest and most refined improve- 
ment of love. South. 

Improper, n. s. [from improve.] 

1 . One that makes himself or any thing 
else better. 

They were the greatest improven of those qua- 
lifications with which courts used to be adorned. 

Clarendon. 

The first started ideas have been examined, and 
many eflcctually confuted by the late improven of 
this way. Locke. 

Homer is like a skilful improver, who places a 
beautiful statue so as to answer several vistas. 

Pape. 

2. Any thing that meliorates. 

Chalk is a very great improver of most lands. 

Mortimer, 

iMPROvfDED. o4;. [improvisus, Lat. tm- 
prevu, Fr.] Unforeseen ; unexpected ; 
unprovided against. 

She suborned hath 

Tills crafty messenger with letters vain. 

To work new woe, and impromded scath. 

By breaking off the band betwixt us twain.^S^j. 

ImproVipeHce. n. s. [firom improvi- 
dent.] Want of fmrethougfat ; want of 
caution. 

Men would escape floods by running up to 
tnottntains ; and though softte mi^t perish through 
improuidence, many would escape. Hale. 

The iay^ovidence of my neighbour must not 
make me inhuman. VEetrange. 

IMPHO'VIDENT. adj. [improvidu8,Ut.] 
Wanting forecast ; wanting care to pro- 
vide. 

Improvident soldiers, bad your watch 1 cen good, 
This sudden ndtehief never could have fairu..Shuk. 

V^eii men well have fed, the blood being Warm, 
Then are they most ksprotndent of harm. Daniel. 

1 shall conclude this digresiiou, and return to 
the time when that brisk and improvident resolu- 
tion was taken. Clarendon 

This were an improvident revenge in the young 
ones, whereby they must destroy tberoselwes. 

Brown. 

iMPRo'viDBNTiiY, adv. [ftcm imj^ovi- 
detU.^ Without forethooght; without 
care. 

Now we Me !it the dreet, he flrtt of ell, 
Improvidentlji proud, creeps to thC wall ; 

And so imprison’d, and beinmM in by me. 

Sells for a little state bis liberty* Donne. 

ImfroVision. r.«. [i« end protiintm.] 

Want of forethought 
Her UfnMtH would bo JuttI? Mcoiable. 
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Imprv'oencb. «... rtMifw<iMbRaf, Fr. im. 
prndtniin, Lat.] Want of pradence; 
indigeretion ; negligbRc* ; InAtUMti<»i to 
interest 

IMPRU DENT. Ff. Ar- 

prud^, Lat.] Wanting prudence t in* 
judicious; indiscreet; negligent. 

Thera ii no such UnpnOm unMn U hs that 
neglects God and his soul. TUkeem, 

I'mpudenck. I n.,. [iMjnHfeNce, Fr. Im- 

I'MPUDENCY. /■ Midentia, Lht] Shame- 
lessness ; immoaesty. 

1 ne’er heard yet 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to ^insay what they did. 

Than to perform it first. Wint. Tble. 

Nor did Noah’s infirmity Justify Cham’s tmpu- 
dency, or exempt him from that curse of being ser- 
vant of servants. King Charts 

Those clear truths, that either their own evi- 
dence forces us to admit, or common experience 
makes it imamdence to deny. Loehe. 

IMPUDENT, aty. [impudeHt.Ft.impu. 
detu, Lat.] 


a^. [impudent, Fr. impU- 


1. Shoeless; wanting modesty. 

It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of 
words that come with such more than impudent 
sawcineis from you, can thrust me from a level 
consideration. Shaketp. Henry IV. 

When we behold an angel, not to fear. 

Is to be impudent. Dryden* t SpanUh Pryor, 

2. Unchaste ; iomiodest 
rMPUDENTLYs adv. [from impudent.] 

Shamelessly; without modesty. 

At once assail 

With open mouths, and impudently rail. Sandyt. 

Why should soft Fabius impudently ^ar 
Names gain’d by conquest in the Gallic war ? 
Why lays he claim to Hercules hli strain, 

Yet dares be base, efieiniiiate, and vain ^ Drytlen, 

To IMPUGN. V. a. [impugner, Fr. im- 
pugno, Lat.] To attack ; to assault by 
law or argument. 

Of a stmtipe nature is (be suit y<iu follow ; 

Yet in such rule, that the Venetwti law 
Cannot impugn you, Shakeib. Mtrch . if Vm. 

I cannot think myself eiigugocf to discourse (»f 
lots; as to their nature, use, atid allow ablepest ; 
and tliat not only in mailers of luoment and bu- 
siness, but also 01 recreation, which is impugned 
by some, though better defended hy others.<Sou(^. 


Impu'onbr. n. a. [from impugn.] One 

dnt attack, or IniradM. 

IKFVI'SSANCE. n.«. [Fr.] Impotafice; 
inability; weaknera; feebleness. 

As ha wauld not trust Fatditiando and Maxi- 
^milian for supfiorta of war, so tha imjfttimneo of 
the ntia, and the double proceeding or tlie oilier, 
lay fair for bbii fer oceasknls to scaept of jiaate. 

Bacon. 

ITtfPtJLSE. n. #. [imjmlsus, Lat.] 

1. Communicated ibrcfl ; the dfret of one 
body acting upon anelhev. 

If these little mpultci set tfla gruat wbaatsof de- 
votion On work, tlia largeness aud beignt of that 
•hall not at all be preji^leed by the smanness of 
its oeoashm, ^ South. 

Bodies produce ideas in us maidfastly ^ im- 
pulse. Locke. 

Bodies, from the impuUt of a fttrhl, emt only 
gravitate in pro|>ortion to (Kilf lUrfaeea, mid not 
according to their quantity of matter, wbleh is 
contrary to axperiuM, Cytiyaf. 

2. Influence acting upon the mind; mo- 
tive; idea impeasra. 

Mean time, by Jove’s kspuke, Meaantiuaarm’d, 
BucoeodedTurflttS. Ikyden. 
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These were my riatural impuket fbr the uiider- 
taking ; but there was an acciiieutal luutise, which 
was full as forcible. Dryden, 

Moses saw the bush burn withont being' coii- 
auined, and heard a voice out of it : this was some* 
thing* besides ftiidiiifi an impulse upon his mind to 
go to Pharaoh, that ne might bring his brethren 
out of Egypt Locica. 

3. Hostile impression. 

like two great rocks agMnst the raging tide, 
tJnmov’d the two united ciiiefs abide, 

Sustain’d th’ tmpuhe, and receive tlie war. Prior. 

Impu'lsion. ft. «. [impulsion, Fr, impul^ 
tus, Lat.] 

1 • The agency of body in motion upon 
body. 

The motion in the minute parts of any solid 
body passeth without sound \ tot that sound that 
is heard sometimes is produced only by the break- 
ing of the air, and not by tlie impulsion of the air. 

JBoron. 

• To the impulsion there is requisite the force of 
tlie body that moveth, and the resistance of the 
body that is moved ; aiid if the body be too ^cat, 
it yicldeth too little ; and if it be too small, it re- 
sisteth too little. Bacon sNat. History, 

2. Influence operating upon the mind. 

But thou didst plead 

Divine impulsion, prompting now thou might’st 
Find some uccdsiou to infest our iots.MUton^sAg, 

Impu'lsive. adj. [impuhif, Fr. from im- 
puht.] Haviiig the power of impulse ; 
moving ; impellent. 

Nature and duty bind him to obedience'. 

But those being placed in a lower sphere, 

His fierce ambition, like the highest mover. 

Has hurried witli a strong impulsive motion 
A gal ns t thei r pro per co urse . DenJiam^s Sophy. 

What is the fountain or impulsive cause of this 
prevention of sin ? It is perfectly free gTAce,Soutk. 

Poor men ! poor papers ! wc and they 
Do some impulsive force obey. 

And are but play’d with, do not play. Prior, 

Impu'nity. n. s, [impunitd, Fr. impuni- 
tas, Lat.] Freedom from punishment; 
exemption from punishment. 

In the condition ,of subjects they will gladly 
continue, as long as they may be protected and 
|u8tly governed, without oppression on the one 
aide, or impunity on the other. Davies. 

A general impunity would confirm them; for 
the vulgar will never rtolieve, that there is a crime 
where Uiey see no penalty. Addison. 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, will em- 
ploy their ill-gotten influence towards procuring 
impunity, or extorting undue favours for them- 
selves or dependants. Aiterbury, 

IMPURE. adJ, [impur, Fr. impurus, Lat] 

1 . Defiled with guut ; unholy : of men. 

No more can impure man retain and move I 

In that pure region of a worthy love, 

I'han earthly substance can uuforc’d aspire, 

And leave his nature to converse with fae.Donne. 

2. Cemtrary to sanctity ; unhallowed ; un- 
holy: of things. 

^ Hypocrites austerely talk. 
Condemning as what Goa has made 
Pure, and commands to some, leaves ftee to all. 

mum. 

5. Unchaste. 

If black scandal, or foul-fsc^d reproaeb, 
Attend tbe sequel of your imposition. 

Your roeer enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and ttams thereof. Shah. 

One oould not devise a more proper hell for an 
impure spirit, than that which Plato has touched 
uj^fi. Addison. 

4. Feculent: foul with e^traneoue mix- 
lures; drossy. 

Impu'rblt. MV. ajnj^»re.3 WiOi 

impuriQr, 
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Impd'remiss. In... Fr. im 

Impp'rity. j puritm, Lat. from Ini- 
pwe.'\ 

1. Want cf wncdty ; want of holiness 

2. Act of unchastity. 

ESul impurvda reigned among the monkish 
clergy. Atterbury, 

3. Feculent admixture. 

Cleanse the alimentary duct by vomitiagi and 
clysters, Uie impuriHes of which will be carried 
into the bluod. Arbuthnot. 

To Impu'rple. e.«. [empourprer, Fr.from 
purple,] To make red; to colour as 
with porple. 

Now ill mose garlands, thick thrown off the 
bright 

Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impwpled wi tii celestial roses sroird . Milton. 

Impij'tablb. ae(f, [from impute.] 

1. Chargeable upon any one; that of| 
which one may to accused. 

That first sort of fooHshtiess is impuUible to them. 

South. 

2. Accusable; chargeable with a &ult. 
Not proper. 

If the wife departs from her husband, through 
any default of hit, as on the account of cruelty, 
then he shall be compelled to allow her alimony ; 
for the law deems her to be a dutiful wife as long 
as the fault lies at his door, and she is no wise tm- 
putahle. Ayliffe. 

Impu'tablenbss. n,$. [from imputable.] 
The quality of beii^ imputable. 

’Tis necessary to the impuuileness of an action, 
that it be avoidable. Norris. 


Imputa'tioNv n.s, [imputation. Ft. from 

tmptifr.] 

1 . Attribution of any thing : generally of | 
ill. 

Trust to me, Ulysses ; 

Our imputation shall be oddly pois’d 
In this wild action. TroUusand Cress, 

If a son that is sent by his father about mer- 
chandise do fall into some lewd actiop, the tmpu- 
tation of bis wickedness, by your rule, should be 
imposed upon his fisther. Shdheop. 

To use inlelJectloui and volitions in the infinite 
essence, as hypotheses, is allowable, hut a rigorous 
imputation is derogatory to him, and arrogant in 
us. GlanvilU^sScepm. 

I have formerly said that 1 could distinguish 
your writings from those of any others : ’tis now 
time to clear myself from any imputation of self- 
conceit on that subject. Dryden. 

2. Sometimes of good. 

If I had a suit to master Shallow, I would hu< 
mour his men with the impiUation of hei^ near 
their master. Sndkeip, 

1. Censure ; reproadi. 

Whatsoever happens they also tlie least feel 
that scourge of vulgar mpu/tation, which notwith- 
standing they deserve. ^ Hooker, 

Let us he careful to guard ourselves against these 
groundless imputations of our enemies, and to rise 
above them. AdMsan, 

Neither do I imflect upon tbe memoiy of his late 
majesty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputat^ 
upon this matter. ^ Swift, 

4. Hint; slight notice. 

Anthonio is a good man. 

—•Have you heard any imputation to the contrary ? 
—No, no ; my meaning is to have you undnstand 
me that he is sufiicieut. Shnkmp. Merck, afvenice. 


Imfv'tative. tfram ImpNle.] That 
which may imputa. AWuwwtk. 

r. IMPUTE, v.a. [tmjwfer, Fr. taifMcIa, 
Lat.] 
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It wgs imputed to him for rigliteousness. 

Romans, iv. 21. 

Men in their innovations siiould follow iImj ex- 
ample of time, which iunovattMh but quietly, and 
by degrees scarce to he perceived ; for otherwise 
whatsoever is new and unlocked for, even mends 
some, and imiiairs others ; ond he tliut is hoi pea 
takes it mr a fortune, and thanks tlie time ; and 
he that is hurt for a wrung, imputeth it to the au- 
thor. Bacon's ViMys. 

I made it by your persuasion, to satisfy tiiose 
who imputed it to fplly, Temulr. 

Impute your dangers to our ignorance. Dryatn. 

This obscurity cannot be imputed to want of 
language in so great a master of stile. lAfche. 

1 nave read u book imputed to Lord Bathurst, 
called a dissertation on parties. Sic^. 

2. To reckon to one what does not pro- 
perly belong to him. 

Thy merit 

Imputed shall absolve them wIk) renounce 
Their own botli righteous and unrighteous c eeds. 

Milton. 

Impb'tbr. n. s, [from impute.] He that 
imputes. 

In. prep» fin, Lat.] 

1. Noting me place where any thing is 
present ; not without. 

In school of love are all things taught we see ; 
There iearn’d this mmd of arms the ireful guise. 

cVwfax, 

Is this place hero not sofilcient strong 
To guard us tn f DasueVs Citiil War. 

2. Noting the state or thing present at any 
time. 

The other is only by error and misconceit named 
the ordinance of Jesus Christ ; no one proof is yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear to 
be so tn very deed. Hooker. 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done wmi in people’s eyes. 

Shakesp, 

Sir Edmund bourtney, end the haughty pielate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. Shah. 

Danger hefoic, and in, and after the act. 

You needs must grant is great. Daniefi Ci^ War. 

However it be in knowledge, I may truly say 
it is of no use at all in probabiriiics ; fur the assent 
there, being to be determined by tlie preponde- 
rancy> after a due weighing of all the proofs on 
both sides, nothing b so unfit to assist the mind 
in that as syllogism. Locke. 

God hath made our eternal and temporal in- 
terests, in most cases, very consistent. 

Stnakidjge'sSertn, 

None was so little tn their friendships, or so 
much m that of tiiose whom they had most abused. 

Dssneiad. 

S. Noting the tiiQue, 

When we would coniidv eUnpty a pmp ante, 
what do we but, beginning from oufeelvcaiuifi the 
present time we are in, repeg$ in our min^ ^ 
ideas of years or ages pest r taene, 

4. Noting power. 

To feed men’s souls, quoth ht, |i notjn inpn. 



5. Noting proportion. 

Let usury in geoeml be redlilil te five In the 

hundred, and iett jMislaimed to be 

free and auneuM|^r Boeon. 

I cannot btd|Mp|t^ootBdx^ which, 

at least, mUmee who enter into the 

miubtry to outer* Swf^l 

6. AcoolP^IO. 

In tipltrftood I brought all my limbs out of 
the hii, wnieh, ’fis probable, be has not done off 
tbebeaa tik . CoUier. 


7* Cdooeminff. 

• only eonsiw what he, who is allowed to have 

^ ilMedihis argument farthest, has said in it. 

1. To charge upon; to attribate: gen«>yf^’.' L«*e. 

ntUy ill : aometimM good. fit For die sake. A aolemn phraw. 
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Kow, in the mmes of ell the tt mio«» 

l^pon whet meet doe« thif our umtar feed, 

I'lmt he is grown so great ? Shcfc* /itltta CiBiar. 

Jn the name (if the people, 

And in the power of ui the triouiiet, we 
lienish him our city. Shah^. Ccrielama» 

Now, tn the name of honour, sir, I heg you 
'J'hat I may see your father’s death rdvengd.Dry. 

9. Noting cause. 

King Henry, he thy title right or wrong, 

]/)rd Clitforu vows to fight in thy defence. SMi* 

10. In that. Because. 

Some tilings they do in that they are men ; in 

that they are wise men, and Christian men, some 
things ; some tilings tn that they are men misled, 
and blinded u ith error. Hacker. 

ife cannot brook such disgrace well, as he shall 
run into ; in that it is a thing of his own search. 

1 1 . In as much. Since ; seeing that, 

'fiiose things are done roluntarily by os, which 
otiier creatures do naturally, m as much as we 
might stay our doing of them if we would. ifeakrr. 

In. adv, 

1 . Within some place ; not out. 

How infamous is the false, fraudulent, and^ an* 
consciunable person : especially if lie be arrived 
at that consummate and robust aegree of falsehood 
as to play in and out, and show tricks vrith oaths, 
the sacrcdeilboiids which the conscience of man 
can be bound with. Sotuh, 

1 fear me, you*ll be tn 'till then. Shakeqt, 

S, Engaged to any affair. 

We know the worst can come; *tis thought upon: 
\VV cannot shift being in, we must go on. Daniel. 

These pragmatical uies value themselves for be- 
ing in at every thing, and are found at last to be 
just good for nothing. V Estrange. 

9, Placed in some state. 

Poor rogues talk of court news, 

Who loses and who wins ; who's in, who's out. 

Shaketp. 

Must never patriot then declaim at ^in, 

Piiiess, good man, he has been feirly mf Pape. 

4. Noting immediate entrance. 

Go to thy fellows ; bid them cover the tabic, 
serve in the'^meai, and we will come in to dinner. 

Shakesp. 

He’s too biff to go m there : what shall 1 do ? 
—Let me see*? ; I il in, TMl in : follow your friend's 
advice. 

ril in. Shakesp. Merry Wives rf Windsor, 

5. Into any place. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth again. 

And trample with thy feet, and tread it tn. Dryd. 

Is it not more eligiole to come in with a smooth 
gale, than to be tossed at sea with a storm ? 

Collier. 

ia the said cavity lies loose the shell of some 
aort of bivalve larger than could be introduced in 
at those holes. WoMltDttrd. 

6. Close; home. 

The posture of left*handed fencers is so differ* 
ent from that of the right-handed, that you run 
upon their swords if you push forward ; and they 
'Hpiajvith you, if yon offer to fall back without 
taspS|^our guard. Tatler, 

7* A hiui commonly in composition a ne- 
l[attve or privatii^^seiise^ as in the Lar 
tin; §0, active detio(dl||ib^ which acts, 
inactive that which act. In 

before r is dbanged iiHb r ; as irregu- 
lar: before / into /; as illative: and 
into m before some other cottsonants ; 
as, improbable, ^ 

Inability, n.s, [in and Im* 
puissance; impotence; wantmMwer. 

If iKi natural nor casual inabiiUy Ososs Ibc2(rde- 
they alw.iys delighting to moie 
uith actions most Ih iifMiciartu others, OShtiot put 
I.MriK*r great esfwricnco, and through exj 
thi: iiiocc wisdom. 
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Neither igaoraiiQe nor itisM% otn be pfetend< 
ed : and pfea can we offer to divine justice 
to prevent oondenmation ? Rogers. 

Ina’bstikbncb* is,#, [in and absti- 
nence,] Intemperance ; want of power 
to abstain ; prevalence of appetite. 

Diseases dire : of which a monstrous cAr 
Before thee shoii appear. Chat Chou may’s know 
What misery the inabstinenee of Eve 
Shall bring on man. Miiton, 

Inaccb'ssible. a^, [inaccessible, Fr. in 
and accessible,] Not to be rmmhed; 
not to be appoached. 

W hate'er you are, 

I'hat in this desart inaccessible, 

Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 

Lute and neglect the creeping nours of ttme.S^oA. 

Many other hidden parts of nature, even uf a 
far lower form, are inaccessible to us. Hale. 

There shall we see the ends and uses of these 
things, which here were either too subtile fur us 
to penetrate, or too remote and inaccessible for us 
to come to any distant view of. Ray. 

This part, which is so noble, is not altogether 
inaccessible; and that an easy way may be found 
to it, *tis to consider nature and to copy her.Dry. 

Ina'ccubacy. n.s. [from inaccurate,] 
Want of exactness. 

Ina'ccurate. adj, [t« and accurate,] 
Not exact; not accurate. It is used 
sometimes of persons, but more fre- 
quently of performances. 

Ina'ction. n. s, [inaction, Fr. in and ac- 
tion.] Cessation from labour ; forbear- 
ance of labour. 

The tiroes and amusements past are not more 
like a dream to me, than those which are present : 

1 lie in a refreshing kind of inaction. Pope. 

Ina'ctive. atf/. [fit and active,] Not 
busy; not diligent; idle; indolent; 
sluggish. 

Ina'ctively. adv, [from inactive.] Idly; 
without labour ; without motion ; slug- 
gishly. 

In seasons of perfect freedom, mark how your 
son spends his time ; whether he inactively, loiters 
it away, when left to his own inclination. Locke. 

Inactivity* fi.s. [tnand activity,] Idle- 
ness; rest; sluggislmess. 

A doctrine which manifestly tends to discourage 
the endeavours of men, to introduce a loxy tnaett- 
vity, and neglect of the ordinary means of grace. 

Rogers. 

Virtue, conceal'd within our breast. 

Is inactivity at best. Swjft, 

Ina'dbquate. adJ. [in and adeguatus, 
Lat] Not equal to the purpose ; defeo 
live; falling Mow the aue proportion. 
Remorse for vice 

Not paid, or paid inadefiuUe in price, 

What farther means can reason now direct PDryd. 

Itiadequate ideas are such, which are but a par- 
tial or incomplete representation of these arche- 
types to which they arc referred. Locke. 

Ina'dequately. [6:0m inadequate,] 
Defectively ; not cmnpletely. 

Diese pores they may either exactly fill, or but 
hsadsguately. Boyle. 

ItiADVE'RTENCE. ?«.#. [inadvertence, 
Inabvb'btency. J Fr. from inadver- 
tent.] 

. CaMessness ; negligence ; inattention. 

'Hiere is a difference oetween them, as between 
inadvertency and deiiberarion, between surprise 
ond set purpose. .> South. 

From an uabitoal heedless buMftwrteficy, men are 
so intent upon the present that rimy mind nothing 
else. VEstrange, 

, Act or effeet ornegligenc& 

Many persons have lain under great and henry 
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•canebds, which have taken their first only 
from some wadtfertenee or iiidiscrerion. 

OovensmetU of the Tongm. 
The productions of a g;reat genius, with many 
lapses and htadveriencies, are infinitely preferable 
to the works of an inferior kind of author, which 
are scrupulously exact. Addkvn. 

Inadve'rtent. at//, [in and adveriens, 
Lat.] Negligent ; careless. 

Inadvk'rtkntly. adv, [from inadver* 
tent.] Carelessly ; negligently. 

Aristotle mentions Telegonus as the son of Circe 
and Ulysses, who afterwards slew his father with 
the bone of a fish inadvertently. Broome. 

Worthy persons, if hiadvertently drawn into -a 
deviation, will endeavour instantly to recover thefjr 
lost ground. Cferiwi. 

Ina'lienablb. adj, [in and alienable.] 
That cannot be alienated, or granted to 
another. 

InAlimental. a^. [in and alimental,] 
Affording no nounshment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to nourishment ; 
and rius making of things inalimental to become 
alimental, may be an experiment of great profit 
fer making new victual. Bacon, 

Inami'ssiblb. a^. [inamissibie, Fr. in 
and amissum, Lat.] Not to be lost. 

These advantges are vuamissiblc. Hammond. 

Ina'ne. af(j. [inanis, Lat.] Empty ; 
void. It is us^ licentiously for a sub- 
stantive. 

Wc sometimes speak of place in tite great man#, 
Itcyond the confines of the world. JjK’ke. 

To Ina'nimate. v.a. rtnandantato, Dit.] 
To animate ; to quicken. This word is 
not in use. 

There’s a kind of world remaining still, 
Though she which did inanimate and fill 
The world be gone ; yet in this last long night 
Her ghost doth walk, tliat is, a glimmering ngiit. 

Donne. 


Ina'nimatb. ) adj, [inanimatus, Let. 
Ina'Nimated. 5 inanime, ^Fr,] Void 
of life ; without animationr 

The spirits of animate bodies are ail in sonic 
degree kindled ; but inanimate bodies have i|tirit» 
no whit inflamed. Bacon. 

The golden goddess, present at the pray’r. 
Well knew he meant th’ inanimate^ fair, 

And gave the sign of granting. Druden. 

Ail the ideas of sensible qualities arc not Inlie- 
rent in tlie inanimate bodies ; but are the effects of 
their motion upon nur nerves. Bentley. 

Both require the constant influence of a princi- 
ple different from that which governs tlie anani- 
fRoted part of the universe. Cheyne. 

From roofs when Verrio’s colours fall. 

And leave inanimate the naked walk 

Still in thy song sltould vanquish’d France appear. 

Pope. 

Inani'tion. It. s. [tnantffon, Fr. inanis, 
Lat.] Emptineaa of body; want of 

ftilness in the vessels of the animal. 

Weakness which attends fevers proceeds from 
too great fullness in the beginning, and too great 
inanition in the latter end or the disease, 

Arbuthnoton Diet, 

Inan'ity. It. s, [from tnaitts, Lat.] Emp- 
tiness ; void space. 

This opinion excludes all such ittamiy, and ad- 
mits no vacuities but so little ones as no body 
whatever can coral to, but will be bigger than 
they, and must touch the corporal parts which 
those vacuittet divide. Ulgfiy on Bodies. 

Ika'ppetenct. «. $. [i« and appttm- 
(la, Lat] Want of ttomachw appetite. 
Ina'ppucable. a4}. [la and applkabit.] 
Mot to be put to a particular use. 
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In APP tiCABi'UTY. n. 8. [from inappliea^ 
Me.] Unfitness for the particular pur- 
pose. 

Inapplica'tion. n. s. [inappKcathn, 
Fr. in and application,] indolence ; 
negligence. 

TnVrable. adj, [in anduro^Lat] Not 
capable of tilla^. Diet 

T<?Ina'rch. v.a, [mandarcA.] 

Inarching is a method of grafiine, which is com- 
monly called grafting by approach. This method 
of grafting is used when the stock and the tree 
may be joined : take the branch you would inarch^ 
and) having fitted it to that part of the stock where 
you intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood 
on one side about three inches in length : after the 
fame manner cut the stock or branch in the place 
where the graft is to be united, so tliat they may 
join e<]|uaily together that the sap may meet : then 
cut a little tongue upwards in the graft, and make 
« notch ill the stock to admit it ; so that when 
they are joined the tonsne will prevent their slip- 
ping, and the graft will more closely unite with 
the stock. Having thus placed them exactly to- 
other, tie them ; tben cover the place with graft- 
ing clay, to prevent the air from entering to dry 
the wound, or the wet from getting in to rot the 
itock : you should fix a stake into the ground, to 
which tliatpartof the stock, as also the graft, 
should ^be fastened, to prevent the wind from 
breaking them asunder. In this manner they are 
to remam about four months, in which time they 
will be sufficiently united ; and the graft may then 
be cut from the mother-tree, observing to slope it 
off close to the stock, and cover thejuined parts 
with fresh grafting clay, The operation is always 
perfonned in April or May, and is commonly 
practised upon oranges, myrtles. Jasmines, wal- 
nuts, firs, and pines, which will not succeed by 
common grafting or budding. Miller, 

Inarti'culate. adj. [viarticuU, ?r. in 
And articulate,] Not uttered with dis- 
tinctness, like that of the syllables of 
human speech. 

Observe what inarticulate sounds resemble any 
of the particular letters. Wilkitu^ Math. Mag. 

hy the harmony of words we elevate the raiiui 
tea sense of devotion; as our solemn music k, 
which is inarticulate poesy, doth in churches. 

Drydm. 

Inarti^culately. adv. [from inarticu- 
late,] Not distinctly. 

Inarticulateness. n,s, [from inarti- 
culate,] Confusion of sounds ; want of 
distinctness in pronouncing. 

Inartificial, adj. [in and inartificial.] 
Contrary to art. 

I have ranked this among the efTects ; and it 
may be thought inartijicial to make it the cause 
also. Dtcay of Pktii. 

Inartifi'cially. adv. [from inartifi^ 
cifl/,] Without art ; in a manner con- 
trary to the rules of art. 

This lofty humour is clumsily and inartifcwllif 
managed, when it is effected by those of self- 
denying professkni. Collier. 

Inatte'ntion. n. «. [inattention, Fr. 
in and attention.] Disregard; negli- 
gence : neglect ; heedlessness. 

Persons keep out of tlic reach of the reproofs of 
the ministry, or Iicar with such inattention or con- 
tempt as renders them of little effect. Ragm. 

We see a strange iiuUtention to tliii most im- 
portant prospect. „ Rogers. 

Novel lays attract our ravish'd ears ; 

But old. the mind with mattentUm hears. Pape 

Inatte'ntivb. adv. [in and atlentive>] 
Heedless; careless; negligent; regard- 

. less* 

If we indulge tlie frequent rovin|^ of ptssiom, 
we shall procure an unsteady and inettenttve ha. 
bit. ITatts. 


Inau'diblb. a4f* [tn and audible.] Not 
to be heard ; Ydd of sound. 

bet's take the instant by the forward top ; 

For we are old, and on our quick*st decrees 
Th’ inaudible and ndseieu Icmt of tune 
Steals, ere we pan effect them. Shakesp. 

To Inaugurate, v. a. [tiiaai^ra, Lat.] 
To consecrate ; to invest with a new 
office by solemn rites; to begin with 
good omens ; to begin. 

Tliose beginnings of years were propitious to 
him, as if knigs did chuse remarkable clays to in- 
augurate their favours, that they may appear acts 
as well of the time as of the will. WcUon. 


Inauoura'tion. n. e. [inauguration, 
Ft. inauguro, Lat] Investiture by so- 
lemn rites. 

The royal olive was solemnly sworn, at his inau- 
guration, to observe these things inviolable.Hoioei. 

At his regal inauguration his old father resigned 
the kingdom to him. Brownes Vulg.lEir. 

Inaura'tion. n. s. [wtmro, Lat.] The 
act of gilding or covering with gold. 

Tlic Romans had the art of gilding after our 
manner ; but some sort of their inaunitum, or gild- 
ing, mutt have been much dearer than ours. 

Arbuthnot on Coint. 

Inauspicious, a^. [in and auspicious.] 
Ill-omened; unlucky; unfortunate. 

Oh here 

1 will set up my everlasting rest ; 

And shake the yoke of mauspicum stars 
From this world-wearied flesh. Shake^. 

Though Heaven's inausj^ioui eye 
Lay black on love's nativity, 

Her eye a strong appeal can give ; 

Beauty, smiles, and love shall live. ^ Cnu^aw, 

The stars feel not the diseases their tnauspiciota 
influence produces. ^ Boyle. 

With inauspicious love a wretched swain 
Pursu'd the fairest nymph of all the plain 
She plunged him hopeless in a deep despair. JOrt/. 

Inbe'ing. n.s, [i« and being.] Inhe- 

rence; inseparableness. 

Wlien we say the bowl is round, the boy is 
witty, tiiese arc proper or inherent modes ; for 
they have a sort of inbting in the substance itself, 
anci do not arise from the addition of any other 
substance to it Watts. 

rNBORN. a^. [tR and Innate; 

implanted by nature. 

Led by sense of good, 

Inhom to all, 1 sought roy needful food. Dryden. 

All passions being inborn within us, we are al- 
most equally judges of them. ^ Dryden. 

Some Carolina, to Heav'n's dictates true. 

Thy inhom worth with conscious eyes shall see. 
And slight th* imperial diadem for thee. Addison. 

In bre'athed. adj. [in and breath,] In- 
spired ; iofused by inspiration. 

Blest pair of syrens, pledges of Heaven’s ioy, 
Sphere-bom harmonious sisters. Voice and Verse, 

Wed your divine sounds, and mixt power em- 

pW, 

Dead things with inbreathed sense, able to pierce. 

Milton. 


rNBRED. arf;. [m and 6rrrf.] Produced 
within ; hatched or generated within. 


My inbred enemy 

Forth issu’d. Milton*s Par. Lost. 

A man thinks better of his children than they 
deserve ; but there is an impulse of tenderness, and 
there must be some esteem for the setthiR of that 
mhred affection at work. L* Estrange, 

But lie unroov’d conteaitis their Idle threat : 
And ifibred worth doth boasdog valour tlij^t^ 


To Inca'ce. V. a. (in and cafe.] To 
coop tip ; to diut up ; to conBna in a 


cage, or any narrow space. 


And yet incaged in so small a verge, 
fhy wute Is no whit lesser than thy lord’s. Skak. 

It made my imprisonment a pleasure ; 

Ay, simh a pleasure as incaged birds 
Conceive. ShsHip, Henry VI. 

Incalb'scbncs. ) n. a. [incalesco, Lat.] 

iNCALEi'aGKNCY. j The State of grow- 
ing warm; warmth ; incipient heat. 

Averroes restrained his hilarity, making no mor^* 
thereof than Sciieeacomraendcth, and was allow- 
able hi Cato ; that is, a sober incaiescence, and re- 
gulated estuation from wine. Brown, 

The oil preserves the ends of the bones from 
incaUscency, which they, being solid bodies, would 
necessarily contract from a swift motion. Ray. 

Incanta'tion. n. s, [incantation, Fr. 
incanto, Lat.] Charms uttered’by sing- 
ing; enchantment. 

My antient tneantadont are too weak, 

And hell too strong. Shakem, Henry YJ, 

By Adam’s hearkening to his wife, mankind, 
by that her incantation, b^ame the subject of la- 
bour, sorrow, and deatli. Raleigh, 

The great wonders of witches, their carrying 
in air, and transforming themselves into other 
bodies, are reported to be wrought, not by incun- 
tatiam or ceremonies, but by anointing themselves 
all over, move a man to think that these fables are 
the effects of imagination ; for ointments, if laid 
oil any thing thick, by stopping of the pores, shut 
in the vapours, and send lliem to the head ex- 
tremely. ^ ^ Bacon* t Nat. Hist. 

The name of a city being discovered unto their 
enemies, their {icnates and patronal goas might lie 
culled forth by charms and incantati^. Brown, 
The nuptial rites his outrage strait attends ; 
The do w’r desir’d is his transfigur’d friends: 

Tile incantation backward she repeats. 

Inverts her rod, and what she did, defeats. Oarth, 
The commands which our religion hath imposed 
on its followers are nut like the absurd ceremonies 
of pagan idolatry, that might look like incantations 
and tnagick, but had no tendency to make man- 
kind the happier. Bentley, 

Inca'ntatory. adj. [from incanto, Lat.] 
Dealing by enchantment ; magical. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geuiuancers, and the 
like incantatgry impostors, daily delude them. 

Broim. 

To Incanton, v, a. [m and canton,] To 
unite to a canton or separate commu- 
nity. 

When thecaiitonsof Bemand Zurich proposed 
the incorporating Geneva in the cantons, the Ro- 
man catholics, wiring the protestant interest, pro- 
posed the ineantomng of Constance as a counter- 
poise. Addison on Italy, 

Incapability. \ n. #. [from incapa- 
Incapa'blensss./ ble,] Inabili^ na- 
tural ; disqualification legal. 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of inca- 
pability in yourself to Che service. Suckling, 

Incapa'blb. any. [incapable, Fr. in and 
capable.] 

1. Wanting room to hold or contain: with 
of before the thing to be ott^ned. 

2. Wanting iK)wer; wantii!|g wderstimd- 

ing ; unable learn, ur 

underrtand. ^ 

Jncta0s and dballow innocents ! 

You cannofilheiiitho caus'd your father's death. 

’ Shakesp. 

8. Not to admit or have an^ thing. 
Wiknat, when be saw Goring put in tlie cons- 
mandtlhoosht himself incapable of reparation. 

Claremim, 

4.vdhMble: not equal to any thing. 

If not your father grown incapable 
•easonable affairs? Is he not stupid 
.ithage.’ bhaketp IV'mtfr’i Tali:. 

Diaqualified by law. 
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Ifieir lands are almost entirely taken from 
*aein, and they are rendered inccfiabtf cnT poicbaa* 
ilia; any more. ^ ^ Swiji. 

6* In conversation it is usual to say a man 
is incapable of falsehood^ or incapable of | 
generosity^ or of any thing good or bad, 

Incapa'cious. aA\ [in and capacious.] 
Narrow; of small content 

Souls that are made little and ineapa/eiouM^ can- 
not enlarge their thoughts to take in any great 
compass of times or tluiigs. liumet. 

Incapa'ciousnjess. n.8, [^omineapa- 
ciousJ] Narrowness; want of contain 
ing space. 

To Incapa'citate. v.a. [in and capa- 
citate.] 

1. To disable; to weaken. 

^lutllillg of consequence should be left to be 
done iu the last incap<iciMing hours of life. Clarig. 

2. To disqualify. 

Monstrosity could not mcapaeiuue from mar- 
riage. Arbutknot 

Fr. in 
want of na- 


JncAPA'CITY. II. #. 
and capacity i\ lna1 
tural power ; want of power of body ; 
want of comprehensiveness of mind. 

It cbiedy proceedeth from natural incMocityj 
and genial indisposition. Vulg. Erruurs. 


nd get 
Adm 


monition he imputes either to envy, 
uice and incapacity of estimating his 


or else 

ignorance and incapacity of estimating his worth. 

Government of the Tongue, 
The inactivity of the soul is its incapacity to be 
moved with any thing common. Arhuihnot. 

To Inca'rcerate. v. a. [incarceropLoL] 
To imprison ; to confine. It is used in 
the Scots law to denote imprisoning or 
confining in a gaol ; otherwise it is sel- 
dom found. 
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But he*s pnssest, 

Incarnate wi|b a thousand imps. Swift. 

3. In Scotland incarnate is applied to any! 
^ing tinged of a deep x^d colour, from 
its resemblance to a flesh oulonr. 
Incakna'tion. is. a. [incarnation, Fr, 
from ineamaie.] 

1. The act of assuming body. 

We must bewaiip we excluda not the nature of| 

God from incamatmut and so make the pon of God 
incarnate not to be very God. Hooker. 

Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-day, me- 
ditate on the incarnation of our blessed Saviour. 

Taylor^t Guide to Devotion. 

2. The state of breeding flesh. 

The pulsation under the cicatrix proceeded from 
the too lax tneoenotton of tlie wound. Witeman. 

Inca'rnative. «. s. \incarnat\f, Fr. from 
incarn.] A medieme that generates 
flesh. I 

I deterged the abscess, and incamed by thej 
common incamaiive, Wuemant Surgery. 

To Inca'se. ft. a. [in and case.] To cover; 
to inclose ; to inwrap. . 

Rich plates of gold the folding doors incate. 

The pillMS silver. Pope*s Odystey. 

Incau'tious.^ a^, [tn and cautious.] 
Unwary; negligent; heedless. 

His rhetorical expressions may easily captivate 
any incautiou* reader. Keil agamtt Burnet. 

Incautiously, adv. [from incautious.] 
Unwarily ; heedlessly ; negligently. 

A species of palsy iuvaaes sucli as incautiously 
expose themselves to the morning air. Arbuthnot. 

Ince'ndiary. II. a. [incendiarius, from 
ineendo, Lat. incendiaire, Fr.] 

1. One who sets houses or towns on fire 
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His iffcaniomeKt at this moment is so implacable, 
that sadsfactlon can be none but by panes of 
death. a 


I in malice or for robbery. 

2. One who inflames factions, or promotes 

1 ' r 

quarrels. 

Nor could any order be obtained impartially to 
examine impudent incendiaries. ^ King Charles. 

Inctndiaries of figure and distinction, who are the 
inventors and publishers of gross falsehoods, can- 
not be regarded but with the utmost detestation. 

Addis. 

Several cities of Greece drove them out as incen- 
dtortet, and pests of commonweals. Baitley. 

I'ncense. n. s. [incenmm, Lat. a th\ng 
burnt ; encens, Fr.] Perfumes exhaled by 
fire in honour of some god or goddess. 

Up<m such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themselves throw incense. Shak. K. Lear. 

Numa the rites of strict religiuu knew ; 

On ev’ry altar laid the tncenie due. Prior. 

To I'ncensR. [from the noun.] To 
perfume with incense. 

To 1NCE'NS£.««. a. [incenous, Lat.] To 
enkindle to rage; to inflame with anger ; 
to enrage ; to provoke ; to irritate to 
anger; to heat; to fire; to make fu< 
rious ; to exasperate. 


as woollen 
Harvey. 

Inc arcera'tion. fi.s, [from incarcerate.] 
Imprisonment; confinement. 

To Inca'rn. v.a. [incamo, Lat.] To 
cover with flesh. 

The flesh will soon arise in that cut of the hone, 
and make exfoliation of what is necessary, and 
ijfcam it. ' Wueman, 

To Inca'rn. V. n. To breed flesh. 

The slough came off, and the ulcer happily in- 
eamed, lyiseman. 

To Inca'rnadine. v.a. [incarnadine, 
Fr, incamadino pale red, Ital.] To dyo 
red. This word I find only once. 

Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my baud will rather 
The multitudinous sea incarnadine, * 

Making the green one red. Skakesp. Macbeth. 
To Inca'rnate. v.a, [incamer, Fr. in- 
carno, Lat.] To clothe with flesh ; to 
mbody with flesh. 

X who erst contended 

Wldt iipda to sit the highest, am now constrain'd 
Into a beast, and mix with bestial slime. 

This essence to incamatoaiid irabrutc. Milton. 

Inca'rnate. participial [inearnat, 
Fr. from the verb.] 

1. Clothed withflesh; embodied with flesh. 

Uodoubtediy even the nature of Ood itself, in 
the person of the son, Sa htcamate, and hi^^tiikea 


IncE'nsion. It. a. [incensio, Lat.] The 
act of kindling ; the state of being on 
fire. 

Sena loseth its windiness by decocting, and 
subtile or windy spirits are taken off by ineensum 
or evaporation. Bacon 

Incbnsor. < 1 . «. [Ut ] A kindler of 
anger; im infiamer of passions. 

Many priests were impetuous and importunate 
t?iceiiforx of the rage. Hayward. 

Ince'nsory. It.#, [from rncrii##.] The 
vessel in which incense is burnt and 
offered. Ainsworth. 

Ince'ntive. It. #. [incentivum, Lat.] 

1. That which kindles. 

Their unreasonable severity was not the least 
incentive, that blew up into those flames the sparks 
of discontent. King Charles. 

2 . That which provokes ; that whidi en- 
courages; incitement; motive; encou- 
ragement; spur. It is uied of that 
which incites, whether to good or ill : 
with to. 

Congruity of opinions, to our natural coniUtu- 
tiou, is on« great incentive to their reception. 

vdle's i 


OknvUle's Scepsis. 

Even the wisdom of God bath uot suggested 
more pressing motives, more powerful inc^ives to 
charity, than these, that we shall he judged b> it 
at the last dreadful day. Mterbury. 

It encourages speculative perlons, wUh all the 
ineentivet of place, profit, ana pretern^nt. Addison. 

Ince'ntive. Inciting; encouraging: 
with to. 

Competency is the most incentive to industry : 
too little makes men desperate, and too much 

Decay qf Piety. 


to itWlf flesh. ' Hooker. 

A most wise sufiScient mtans of redeia^on and 
salvation, by the satbfactory death and obedience 
of the incamaU sou of God, ieiti# * 

blessed for ever. 

Here shalt thou sit ineamatef )iaip . 

Both God and man. Miuon*i Ps 
2. It may be doubted whether 
derstood this word. 



The world,, too saucy with the gods. 

Incenses them to tend wstructiou. Shssk. Jul. Cos. 

If 'gainst yourself you be incens% we’ll put you. 
Like one that means ms proper harm, iu manacles. 

Shakesp. 

He in ^tepded wl^ a desp'rate train ; 

Aqd wliat they may incense mm to, bemg apt 
To iiavems ear abqs'd, wisdom Mat mar. Skakesp. 
obedience is a slave 

Tq^aph hcepsfd wi II. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

Foul idolatnet, and other 
!cim'd to the popular ium, will so ineanse , 

^ offkM to leave tnem. tf Rton’s Paradise Lost. 

How eookimjspiptto ape Ay incense f 

iipr|lNCE'NssMBNT- He incense.] 

Rage; heat; fury. I 


careless. 

Inception, n.#. [inceptio, Latj Hegm- 
ning. 

The inception of putrefisetion hath in it a matu- 
ration. Bacon. 

Incentive, a^. [inceptivus, Lat.] Noting 
beginning. 

An inceptive and desitive proposition, as, the 
fogs vanish as the sun rises ; but the fogs have not 
yet begun to vanish, therefore the sun is not yet 
risen. Locke, 

Ince'ptor. n.s, [Lat] A beginner; one 
who is in his rudiments. 

Incera'tion. n.s. [fitcero, Lat] The 
act of covering with wax. Diet. 

Ince'rtitude. n. #. [incertitude, Fr. 
incertitudo, Lat.] Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulness. 

Tnce'ssant. adj. [in and ctscans, Lat.] 
Unceasing; unintermitted; continual; 
uninterrupted. 

Raging wind blows up tormsant sbow'rs. Shan. 
The incessant weeping of my wife, 

Forc’d roe to seek delays. Shakesp. 

If, by pray’r 

hicessant, I could hope to ohange the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceue 
To weary him with my assiduous cries. Hikan. 

In form, a herald of the king she Met 
From peer to peer, and thus incessant cries. Pape. 

Incb'ssahtly. adv. [from incamnt] 
Without intermiMion ; oontinaidly. 

Both hit handt moit filthy feeulMit, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain’d to wash themselves kieessantly. F. Hu. 
Who reads 

Incessantly, and to his realing brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or supmqr. 

Ine Christians, who can led their religion 
through so many persecutions, were tnctssantlq 

fl5B 
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comfortinj^ one tnother with the example and 
history ot our Saviour and his apostles. 
TNCEST. n.«. [tftoea/e, Fr. inceatum, LatJ 
Unnatural and criminal conjunctiaii 
persons within degrees prohibited. 

It’t not a kind of tncett to take life 
From thine own sister’s shame ? Shahup. 

He who entered in Urn first act^ a young man 
like Pericles, prince of Tyre, must not be in dan- 

f er in the fiftn act of committing Incest with his 
aughter. Dryden*i Diffranoy, 

iNCE'sTUOUS.otJf, [incestevx, Fr.] feuilty 
of incest ; guilty of unnatural cohabita- 
tion. 

Hide me, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjure, thou siraular of virtue. 

That art vicutwm. Shak^. Kintr Lear, 

We may easily guess with what impatience the 
world would have heard an inceituous Herod dis- 
coursing of chastity. South. 

Ere you reach to this inrertuous love, 

You must divine and human rights Remove. Dryd. 

Ince'stuously. adv. [frotn incestuous,] 
With unnatural love. 

Macarous and Canace, son and daughter to 
.£o1u 8, god of the winds, loved each other i/ires- 
tuouAy, Dryden. 

INCH. n. r. [mce, Sax. uncia^ Lat.] 

1 . A measure of length supposed equal to 
three grains of barley laid end to end ; 
the twelfth part of a foot. 

A foot is the sixth part of the stature of man, 
a span one eighth of it, and a thumb’s breadth or 
inch one seveiity-second. ^ holder on Time, 
The sun should never miss, in all bis race, 

Of time one minute, ot one inch ot space. Blackmore, 

2. A proverbial name for a snWl quantity* 

^ The plebeians have lot your fellow tribune ; 
7’hey’ll give him death oy tnchei, Shak, Coriolamu. 

As in lasting, so in length is man. 

Contracted to an bic/r, Who was a sparl. hhnne. 

Is it so desiiuble a condition to cohsunie by 
incheSt and lose one’s blood by drops • Votlivr. 

The commons were growing by degrees into 
power and piopcrty, gaining ground upon the pa- 
triclans inch by inch. Su'ift 

3. A nice point of time. 

Deldame, I think, we watch’d you nt an inch. 

Shahesp. 

To Inch. v:a, [from the ftoUti.] 

1. To drive by inches. 

Valiant they say, but very popular ; 

He gets too far into the soldiers graces. 

And inches out my mastet. t>ryden*s Cleomenes. 

2. To deal out by inches ; to give spa- 
ringly. AilUwMh, 

To Inch. e. n. To advance or retire a 
little at a time. 

Tnchkd. adj, [with a word of number 
before it.] Containing inches in length 
or breaiHh. 

^ Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay trot- 
ting horse over four inched bridges. Shak.kingljear. 

I'NCHiFiN. n.s. Some of the inside of a 
deer. Ainsworth. 

Tnchmeal. ft. s. [fncA and meal.] A 
piece an inch long. 

All th’ infections that the sun sucks up 
From bojgs, fens, flats, on Prospeito fall, and make 
him 

By inchmeal a disease ! Shdkesp, Tempest. 

To Tnchoatb. v.a. [inekoo, Lat} To 
begin ; to commence. 

It is neither a substance perfect^ nor a substance 
inchoate f or in the way of perfection. Sleigh* t Hist. 

Inchoa'tion. n.s. [inchoatus, Lat.] In- 
ception, beginning. 

It discerneth of four kinds of causes ; forces, 
frauds, crimeK various of stellloimte, and (he in- 
Hioatums or middle acts towatds crimes canitul, 
nut actually perpetrated. Bacon, 


parts would looked upon as the first inchoatum 
of them, which yet would be but theilp reviving. 

Hate’s Origin of Mankind. 

rNCHOATiVE. a^. [inchoative, Fr. tn- 
choativus, Lat.] Inceptive ; noting in- 
choation or beginning. 

To Inci'de. V. a, [from incido to cut, I.-at] 

Medicines are said to incide which ‘miisist of 
pointed and sharp particles ; as acids, and most 
salts, by which the particles of other bodies are di- 
vided from one another : thus expectorating medi- 
cines are said to incide or cut the phlegm. Quincy. 

The menses are promoted by all saponaceous 
substances, which tnctdc the mucus in the first 
passages. Arbuthnot. 

Fncidence. 1 n. s. [incido to fall, Lat. 

rNciBENCY. j incidence, Fr.] 

1. The direction with which one body 
strikes upon another, and the angle made 
by that line, and the plane struck upon, 
is called the angle of incidence. In the 
occursions of two moving bodies, their 
incidence is said to be ^expendicular or 
oblique, as their directions ot lines of | 
motion make a straight line or an ob- 
lique angle at the point of contact. 

Quincy. 

In rairronrs there is the like angle of incidence, 
from the object of the glass, and from the glass to 
the eye. Bacon. 

He enjoys his happy state most when he com- 
municates it, and receives a more vij^rous joy 
frpm the reflexion than from ihe direct incidency 
of his happiness. Non-ii. 

Ih equal incidences there te k considerable in- 
equality of refractions, whether it b6 tndt Some of 
ihe incident rays are refracted mOfe and others less 
constantly , or one and thAtfdnie ray is by refraction 
disturbeil. Vewtm*s.Optieks, 

Tl>e permanent whiteness argues, that in like 
incidiricet of the rays there is no such separation 
of the cnKTging rays, Netoton, 

2. [Incidefis, Lat.] Accident; hap; ca- 
sualty, 

incidence thou doSt guesS of harm declare, 
Is creeping towards me. Shakesp, Winter^s Tale. 

I NCIDENT. adj. [incident, Fr, incidens, 
Lat.] 

1. Casual ; fortuitous; occasional; happen- 
ing accidentally ; issuing in beside the 
main design ; happening beside expecta- 
tion. 

As the ordinary course cff common afikirs is dis- 
posed of by general laws, So likewise men’s rarer 
Incident necessities and utilities should be with 
special equity considered. Hooker. 

I would note in childrerf not only their arUcuIatc 
answers, but likewise smiles and frowns upon in- 
cident oocasioni. ^ IVotton. 

In a complex proposition the predicate or subject 
is sometimes made complex by the pronouns who, 
which, whose, whom, olc. which make anotlicr 
proposition . us, every man, who is pious, shall be 
saved : Julius, whose surname was Ciesar, over- 
came Pompe^ : bodies, which are transparent, have 
many pores. Here the whole proposition is called 
the primar} or chief, and tlm additional premosi- 
tion is called an incident proposition. Worfi. 

2. Happening ; apt to happen. 

Constancy is such a firmness of friendship as 

overlooks all those failarat of khidnesi, that 
througli passion, tneidmU to human nature, a man 
may be guilty of. South, 

Fncident. n.s, [iniddentg Pr. firom the 
adjective.] Sometbing happeniag be- 
side the mam design; casualty. 

His wisdom will fall micrit as an tacid^ to the 
ptfinf of lawfulness. Baton’s Holy War, 

No ^ittrsOn, tto inckient in the jilay, but musti 
be of use lo carry on the main design. Dryden. 


Incide'ktal* ae^. Incideht; cakual ; 
happening by chanCfe ; not intended ; 
not deliberate; not necessary 10 the 
diief puipose. 

The satimeUon you received from tboie tuci- 
denteU dtetottrses which we have vlandcred iiltb. 

Mittou. 

By some, religious duties scarce appear to be 
reg^ded at all, and by others only as an incidefUhl 
business, to be done when tliey nave nothiiia else 
to do. TUigers. 

Incide'ntallt. arfu. [from incidental.} 
Beside the main design ; occasionally. 

Hicse general rules arc but occasionally and m- 
cUterUally mentioned in Scripture, rather to mani- 
fest unto us a former, than to lay upon us a new 
obligation. t^mierton. 

1 treat either purposely or incidentally of colours. 

Hrate. 

Tncidently. adv. [from incident.] Oc- 
casionally ; by the bye ; by the Way. 

It was intently moved amongst the judges what 
should be done fur the king himself, who was at- 
tainted ; but resolved that the crown takes away 
defects. Bacon’s Henry Vll. 

To iNCt^NEBATB. V, 0 . [tft and Cineres, 
Lat.] To burn to ashes. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, 
then raakeln fragile ; lastly, it doUi incinerate and 
calcinate. Bactm. 


Fire burnetii wood, making it first luminous, 
then black and brittle, and lastly broken and inci- 
nerate. Bacon. 

Those dregs are soon incinerated and calcined into 
such salts which produce coughs. Harvey on Cons. 

Incinera'tion. n. a. [incineration, Fr. 
from incinerate.] The act of burning 
any thing to ashes. 

1 observed in the flxt salt of urine, brought by 
depuration to be very white, a taste not unlike 
common salt, and very differing ftom the cuu- 
stick Uxiviate taste of oUier salts made by incinera- 
tion. Boyle. 

Incircumspe'ction. n.s. [iit and rir- 
cumspeclion.] Want of caution ; want 
of heed. 

An unexpected way of delusion, whereby he 
more easily led away the incircumspection of their 
belief. Broftn, 

Inci'sed. ad/, [inciser, Fr. incisus, Lat.] 
Cut ; made by cutting : as an incised 
wound. 

1 brought the incised lips together. Wiseman. 

Incj'sioK. n. s. [incision, Fr. incisio, Lat.] 

1. A cut; a wound made with a sharp in- 
strument. Generally used for wounds 
made by a chirurgeon. 

Let us make incision for your love, 

Toprove w hose blood is reddest, his or mine. Shak. 

God help thee, shallow man : God make inci- 
sion in tliee, thou art raw. Shakesp, As you like it. 

The reception of one is as different from il»e 
admission of the other, as wlien the egrth ftdls 
open under the mcitions of the ploiq^, and when 
it gapes to drink in the dew of JOaveii, or the 
re^eshnieiits of a shower* South. 

A small incision li ntoffl hkfidy than a 
laraer fur opening Sharp’s Mlrgny. 

, Division ^Vismuea by medicines. 

Abstersioau a scouring off, orinciston of viscous 
humours, making them fluid, and cuirlhg 
between jiliras add the part ; as in nUtrouA Jfater, 
which so£^ fifieu. Bodhh. 

iNCi'siVK, Iwcisif, Ft. from inciius, 
Lat.1 tiavmg the quality of cutf irtg or 

emour of rtahy C‘6r](:ratoleS ilrni Cohere bv 
bdkigprecipitated together, and be destfoyt d hylle 
dikliSoirofvery piercing and toc/Siw liquors Hoyle. 

tirofaaiL, S. ». [IncMor, 
tooUi in the forepart of tlie niontli. 
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Ikci'sor, aij. [tftdaotrr, Fr«] Having 
the quality of cutting. 

Tnci'^ure. R.a. [jfictMira^ Lat] A cut; 
an aperture. 

In some creatures it is wide, in some narrow, 
in some with a deep incisure up into the head, for 
the better catchins and holding of prey, and coiii- 
ninuting of hard food. Verham* 

Incita'tion. h. 8. [incitatio, Lat.] In- 
dtemetit; incentive; motive; impulse; 
the act of inciting; the power of in- 
citing. 

l>r.%d)ey drones magnetical attraction to be 
a natural imitation and disposition conforming 
unto coutiguity, an union of one maguetical body 
unto another. Bronm*8 Vulgar Erroun, 

The multitude of objects do pruportiunably 
multiply both tlie possibilities and tncuotumi. 

Gm>emmtnt ^'ihe Tongue. 
The mind gires not only licence, but incUation 
to the other passions to act with the utmost im- 
petuosity. Decay ofBiety. 

To INCITE, r. a* [titetfo, Lat. inciter, Fr." 
To stir up ; to push forward in a pur 
pose; to animate; to spur ; to urge on. 

How many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence shall incite us to ? Shakesp. 

Nu blown ambition doth our arms incite; 

But love, dear love, and our Rg*d father’s right.Shak. 

Antiochus, when he incited Prusias to join in 
war* set before him the greatness of the Komaus, 
comparing it to a tire, that took and spread from 
kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 

JNature and common reason, in all difficulties, 
where prudence or courage are required, do rather 
incite us to ily for assistance to a single person 
than a multitude. Swift. 

Incitement, n. s. [from incite.] Motive 
incentive ; impulse ; inciting cause. 

A marvel it were, if a man of great capacity, 
having such incitements to make him desirous of all 
furtherances unto his cause, could espy in the 
whole scripture of God nothing which might breed 
at the least a probable opinion of likelihood, that 
divine authority was the same way iociiouble. 

Hooker. 

Hartllb seems sent hither by some good provi< 
deuce, to be the occasion and incitement of ^eat 
good to this island. ^ JSulton, 

If thou must reform the stubborn times, 

From tlie long records of distant age 
Perive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope's Statius, 

Inci'vil. adj. [mciwV, Fr.] Unpolished. 

See Uncivil. 

Incivi'lity. «. 8. lincivilite, Fr. tn and 
civility.] 

1. Want of courtesy ; rudeness. 

He does offend against tliat reverence which is 
<luo to the common apprehensions of mankind, 

M hethcr true or not, winch is the greatest incivi- 

Tiltatsou. 


Pope. 


In this sense it has a 


Illy. 

2. Act of rudeness. 

plural. 

AlUffaitt from dissolute laughter, uncomely jests, 
hnid talking and icering, which, in civil account, 
ate called indecencies anil incivUiths. Taylor. 

Incle'mency. n. 8, [inctemence, Fr. 
inclementia, Lat ] U.nmercifulness ; 
cruelty; severity; hars^ss; rough- 
ness. 

And though by tempests of the price bereft, 

In heaven’s tncIcm^V some ease we hnd : 

Our foes we vanquished by our valour Idit. Vryd. 

Incle'ment. a^. [^ji and cfemesid, Li^] 
Unmerciful ; unpityiiiR ; void of tender- 
ness; harsh. It isuseaoAenerofdiitigs 
than of men. 

I'cach us farther by what meant to shim 
I'h’ inclement seasons, rain, tee, bail and mwm. 
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I stand 

Naked, defenceless, on a foreign land : 
Propitious to my wants, a vest supply. 

To tpiard the wretched from th* inclement sk^. 

Incli'nablb. [titc/taa&t7fo, Lat,] 

1. Having a propension of will ; fitvoura* 
bly disposed ; willing; tending by dis- 
position: with fo. 

People are not always inclinable to the best. 

Spenser. 

A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could 
espy in the whole scripture notiiing which might 
breed a probable opinion, that divine authority 
was the same way indhuxblt. Hook^. 

The gall and nitterness of certain men’s writ* 
in», who spared him little, made him, for their 
sakes, the less incUnabU to that truth which he 
himself should have honoured. Hooker, 

Desire, 

Inclinable now grown to touch or taste, 

Solicited her longing eye. 

2. Having a tendency. 

If such a crust naturally fell, then it was more 

likely and inclinable to fudl this thousand years than 
the last ; but if the crust was always gradually 
nearer and nearer to falling, that plainly evinces 
that it had not endured eternally. Bentley. 

Inclina'tion, fi.g. [inclinaison,inclina~ 
tion, Fr. inclination Lat.] 

1. Tendency towards any point: with to, 

The two rays, being equally refracted, have 
the same inclination to one another after refraction 
which they had before ; tliat is, the inclination of 
half a degree answering to the sun’s diameter. 

Hewton. 

2. Natural aptness. 

Though most of the thick woods are grubbed 

up since the promuiito^ has been cultivated, there 
are still many spots or it which shew the natural 
inclination or the soil leans that way. Addison. 

3. Propension of mind ; favourable dispo- 
sition ; incipient desire. 

The king was wonderfully disquieted, when he 
found that the prince was totally aliened from all 
thoughts of or mclination to the marriage. Clarend. 

A mere inclination to a thing is not properly a 
wiliiim of that thing ; uid yet, m matters of duty, 
men frequently reason it for such : for otherwise 
how should tltey so often plead and rest in the ho- 
nest and well inclined dbposition of their minds, 
when they are Justly charged with an actual uon- 
51 tlie law? South. 

In this sense 


performance oi 

4. Love ; affection; regard, 
it admits for. 

We have had few knowing painters, because of 
the little inclination which princes have for paint- 
iiig. Diyden. 

5. Disposition of mind. 

Bid him 

Report the features of Octavia, her years, 

Her inclination. Shakesp, Ant. and CleoDa, 

6. The tendency of the magnetical needle 
to the East or West. 

7. [In pharmacy.] The act ly which a 
clear liquor is poured off uom some 
feeces or sediment by only stooping the 
vessel, which is also called decantation. 

Qtitifry. 

Incli'natory. a4i* [from incline,] Hav- 
ing a quality of inclining to one or other, 
U that inclinatory virtue be destroyed by a touch 
from the contrary pole, tliat end which before was 
elevated will then decline. Brotcds Vulg, Err. 

Incli'natorily. adv. [from inclina- 
tory.] Obliquely; with indination to 
one fude or the omer; with some devia- 
tion IVom North and Soutih* 

Whether they be refrigeniled bseUnatorily, or 
somewhat equinodi^y , that If, toward the ^tem 
or western points, they discover some verticity. 

^ ^ Broipn’i Vulgar Errours. 
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To INCLINE. V. It. [inclinoj Lat, iaip/iifr, 
Fr.] 

1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward any 
part: with to or towardc. 

Her house inclinethwnto death, and her paths 
unto the dead* Pros, ii, IB. 

StUl to this place 

My heart tar/tnet, still hither turn my eyes : 
Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Bowe, 

2. To be favourably disposed to ; to feel 
desire beginning. 

Doth his majesty 
Incline to it, or no ? 

—He seems iiiditrerent : 

Or rather swaying more upon our part. Shakesp, 
Their hearts inclined to follow Abimelech. 

Judges, 

To Incli'ne. V. a, 

1. To give a tendency or direction to any 
place or state. 

The timely dew of sleep, 

-vcimii.ii 

Miiton. 


Thus far both armies to Belinda ydeld ; 

le ne‘ * 


Jlii^ wj 
Our eye-lids. 

Thus far boi ^ ^ 

Now to the baron fate inclines the field. ' Pope. 
^ A tow’ring structure to the palace join’d ; 

To this his steps the thoughtful prince inclin'd. 

Pope. 

2. To turn towards any thing, as desirous 
or attentive. 

Incline our hearts to keep this law. Com. Prayer. 
You have not inclined your oar unto me. Jer. 
But that from us aught should ascend to heav’n 
So prevalent, as to concern the mind 
Of God high-blest, or to incline his will, 

Hard to b^ief may seem, yet this will prayer. 

miiton. 

3. To bend ; to incurvate. 

With due respect my body I mclm'd. 

As to some being of superior kind. Dryden. 

To Incli'p, V. a. [f« and clip.] To grasp; 
to inclose ; to surround. 

Whate’er the ocean pales, or sky inclips. 

Is thine, if thou wilt ha’t. ^akesp. Ant. and Cleop, 

To [NCLo'iSTER. V. a. [in and cloister.] 
To shut up in a cloister. 

To Inclo'ud. V. a. [m and cloud.] To 
darken ; to obscure. 

In their thick breaths. 

Rank of gross diet, shall we be inclouded. 

And forcM to drink tbeir vapour. Shakesp. 

To Inclu'de. V. a. [includo, Lat.] 

To inclose ; to shut in : as, the shell 
includes a ]pearl. 

2. To compnse ; to comprehend. 

I’his desire being rccorameiided to her maj[e8ty, 
it liked her to include the same within one intiie 
lease. , Bacon, 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is su|)es- 
naturai, and especially the machines of the ^ds. 

JrC^pC0 

Instead of enquiring whether he be a man of 
virtue, the question is only whether he be a whig 
or a tory : under which terms all good and ill qua- 
lities ore included. Siiyt. 

Inclu'sive. a4j. [inclusif, Fr.] 

Inclosing; encircling. 

O, would that the inc/usive verge 
Of gulden metal, that must round my brow, 

Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain ! Shak. 

. Comprehended in the sum or number: 
as, from Wednesday to Saturday iiic/ifo 
give ; that is, both Wednesday and Sa- 
turday^taken into the number. 

I’ll search where cvVy virtue dwells, 

From courts inclusive down to cells. 

nclu'sively. adv. [from inclurive.] The 
thing mentianed reckoned into the ac- 
count. See Inclusive. 

9<I0 
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Tims much shall serve for the scTeral periods 
or growth of the common law, until the time of 
Edw.ird 1. inchuivelif. Hale. 

All aiticulation is made within the mouth, 
from the throat to the lips inclusively ; and is dif- 
ferenced partly by tiie organs used in it, and partly 
by the manner and degree of articulating. Haider, 

Incoa'gulablk. adj. [in and coagul- 
able.\ Incapable of concretion. 

Incokxi'stence. n. s* [in and coexist^ 
ence.'l The quality of not existing to- 
gether ; non-association of existence. An 
unusual word. 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, 
which sets us more remote from a certain know- 
leilge of the coevistenre or mcoetistence ofdiflereiit 
ideas in the ssime subject, is, that there is nodisco- 
vcralile connexion between any secondary quality 
and those primury qualities it depends on. Locke. 

Incog, aUv, [corrupted by mutilation 
from incognito, Lat.] Unknown : in 
private. 

Hut if you’re rough, and use him like a doe. 
Depend upon it, lu^ll remain incog. Adaison. 

Inco'gitancy. n,s. [incogiiantia, Lai,] 
Want of thought. 

One man’s fdiicics are laws to succeeders, who 
atlerwards misiiaiue ail uiiobscquiousness to their 
incoptiittcif |)resum)3iion. Boyle. 

Next to the stupid and mcerly vegetable state 
of tncogUancy, we may rank partial and piece-meal 
consideiation. Decay Piety. 

Inco'gitative. adj, [in and cogitative,] 
Wanting the power of thought, 

Tbirely materi.d beings, as clippings of our 
Wards, and sensible, thinking, perceiving beings, 
suchasvve find ourselves, we will call cogitative 
and tnrogitative beings. Locke. 

Inco'gnito. adv. [incognitus, Lat.] In 
a state' of concealment. 

’Twas long ago 

Since gods came down mcognito. Prior. 

Incoije'renck. \n,t. [in and coAe- 

1n COHERENCY. J rencc,] 

1. Want of cohesion ; looseness of material 
parts. 

If plaistcr be beaten into an impalpable pow- 
der, wlicn poured out it will emulate a liquor, by 
reason that the smallness and incoherence of the 
parts do both make them easy to be put into mo- 
tion, .md makes the pores they intercept so small, 
that they interrupt not the unity or continuity of 
the mass. Bo^le. 

2. Want of connection; incongruity; in- 
consequence of argument ; want of dc- 
|)en<lencc of one part upon another. 

I hud that la 3 iiig the intermediate ideas naked 
in their due order, shews the incoherence of the 
argunieiitations better than sylIogisni.<i. Locke. 

Incoherences in matter, and suppositions without 
proofs, put handsomely together, are apt to pass 
fur strong reason. L^ke. 

Incohe'rent. adj, [in and coherent,] 

1. Wanting cohesion; loose ; not fixed to 
each other. 

Had the strata of stone become solid, but the 
matter whereof they consist continued lax and tn- 
coherent, tlicy had consequently been as pervious 
as those of iitarle or gravel. Woodward. 

2. Inconsequential; inconsistent; having 
no dependence of one part upon ano- 
ther. 

We have instances of perception whilst we are 
asleep, and retain the memory of them ; but how 
extravagant and incoluerent are they, and how lit- 
tle coiiibrrattble to the perfection of a rational 
being ’ Locke. 

Income r ently. adv, [from incoherent.] 
Inconsistently ; inconsequentially. 

The character of Eurylochui is the imitation of 

VoL. L 
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a person confounded with fears, speaking irrati- 
onally and incoherttUly, Broome. 

Incolu'mity. n. s. [incolumitas, Lat.] 
Safety; security. A word very little 
in use. 

The parluiment is necessary to assert and pre- 
serve the national rights of a people, with the in- 
columity and welfare of a country. Ilotvel. 

Incombustibility, n. s. [from iwcaiw* 
bustibfe,] The quality of resisting fire 
so that it cannot consume. 

The stone in the Appcimines is remarkable fi)r 
its shining quality, and the amianthus for its in- 
combustibility. Buy. 

Incombu'stible. adf, [incombuslib/c, 
Fr. in and combustible.] Not to be 
consumed by fire. 

It agrees in this common quality ascribed unto 
both, of being incombustible, and not consumable 
by fire. Wilkins. 

Ini ombu'stibleness. «. s. [from in- 
combustible.] The quality of not being 
wasted by fire. 

1'ncome. fi. 8, [in and come,] Revenue ; 
produce of any thing. 

Thou who repinest at the pjenty of thy neigh- 
bour, and tlie greatness of iiis incomes, consider 
what are frequently the dismal consequences of 
all this. South. 

No fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord, Dryden. 

St. Gaul has scarce any lands belonging to it, 
and little or no income but what arises from its 
trade: the great support of this little state is its 
linen manumeture. Addison on Italy. 

Notwithstanding the large incomes annexed to 
some few of her preferments, this church hath in 
the whole little to subsist on. Atterbury. 

Incommensurability, n. s, [from 
incommensurable,] The state of one 
thing with respect to another, when they 
cannot be compared by any common 
measure. 

Incomme'nsurable. a^, [Fr. from 
in, con, and mensurabilis, Lat.] Not 
to be reduced to any measure common 
to both ; not to be measured together, 
such as that the proportion of one to 
the other can be told. 

Our disputations about vacuum or spacc,^ in- 
commcnsiirable quantities, the infinite divisibility 
of matter, and eternal duration, will lead us to see 
the weakness of our ..uturc. _ Watts. 

Incomme nsurate, adj, [in, con, and 
mensura, Lat.] Not admitting one com- 
mon measure. 

The diagonal line and side of a quadrate, 
which, to our apprehension, arc incommensurate, 
arc yet commensurable to the infiuilc comprehen- 
sion of the divine intellect. ^ More. 

As all other measures of time are reducible to 
these three; so we labour tc reduce these three, 
though strictly of themselves incommensurate to 
one another, tor civil use, lueasurinc the greater , 
by tlie less. Holder on Time. J 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as any 
greater space of time may be said to comprehend 
a less, though the less space be incommensurate to 
the greater. Holder on Time, 

To INCO'MMODATE. ^ v. a. [incom- 

To INCOMMO'DE. J modo, Lat. in- 
commoder, Ft,] To be inconvenient to ; 
to hinder or embarrass without very 
great injury. 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, begged 
the bull’s pardon ; out rather than incommode ye, 
says he, 1^11 remove. VEUrange. 

Although they sometimes molest and tnemmode 
the inhabitants, yet the ogent, whereby both the 
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one and the other is effected,i8 of that iiidispensible 
necessity to the earth and to uiankiiid, that tkcv 

could not subsist without it. Woodward. 

Incommo'dious. a(^j, [ incommodm, 

Lat.] Inconvenient ; vexatioub witliout 
great mischief. 

Things of general benefit, for in this world what 
is so jierfect that no inconvenience doth ever 
follow 11 ? may by seme accident be incommodious 
to n few. Jter 

Mens intentions in speaking arc to be under- 
stood, without frequent explanations and incom- 
modums interruptions. Locke 

Incommodiously. [from incom- 
modious.] Inconveniently ; not at ease. 
Incommo'diousness. n. s. [from in- 
commodious.] Inconvenience. 

Discuses, disorders, and the incommodwusness of 
external nature, arc inconsistent with happiness. 

Bumci. 

Incommo'dity. ft. B. [incommodiU, Fr. 
incommoditas, Lat.] Inconyenience ; 
trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what incommodity yon 
have conceived to be in the common law, which 
I would have thought most free from all such 
dislike. Spenser's State of Ireland, 

If iron can be incorporated with flint or stone, 
without over great charge, or other incommodity, 
the cheapness doth make the compound stuff pro- 
fiituble. ^ Bacon. 

By considering the region and the winds, one 
niight so cast the rooms, which shall roost need 
fire, that he should little fear the incommodity of 
smoak. Wotton's Architecture. 

Incommunic ability, n. s, [from in- 
communicable,] The quality of not 
being impartible. 

Incommu'nicable. adj. [incommuni^ 
cable, Fr. in and communicable.^ 

1. Not impartible ; not to be made the 
common right, property, or quality of 
more than one. 

They cannot ask more than I can give, may 1 
but reserve to myself the incommunicable jewel of 
my conscience. King Charles. 

‘Light without darkness is the incommunicable 
claim of him that dwells in light inaccessible. 

OlanviUe, 

It w as agreed on both sides, that there was one 
supreme excellency, which was incommunicable to 
any cr(*ature. Stilling fleet, 

2. Not to be expressed ; not to be tolcf. 

Neither did he treat them with these peculiari- 
ties of favour in the extraordinary discoveries of 
the gospel only, but also of those incommunicable 
rcveiutions of the divine love, in reference to their 
own personal interest in it. Seuth, 

Incommu'nicably^ adv, [from incom-> 
municable.] In a manner not to be 
imparted or communicated. 

lo annihilate is both in reason, and W the 
consent of divines, as incommunieeddy the effect of 
a power divine, and above nature, as it creation 
itself. HahewBl tmlSmiience, 

Incommu'nicatino. [<fiandeoiii« 

municating.] Having no intercourse 
with each o&ee* 

Tlie judgroentf aitd adadnislrttioni of common 
justice are preterred from that confusion that 
would ensue, if the administration was by several 
incornmutiiimiing bunds, or by provincial establish, 
roents. Balds Common Law . 

iNCOMrx'CT. \»4f. P* 
Incompa'ctbd. j jwM.] Not join- 
ed; not cohering. 

Salt, say they, is the basis of solidity and per- 
manency m compound Kdies, without which Uie 
Other four elements might be variously blended, 
hot would remain incompacted, ^le. 
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Inco'mparablb. a^. [incomjwrahU, 
Fr. in and amparal^,^ Excellent above 
compare ; excellent b^ond all competi- 
tion. 

My heart would not suffer me to omit any oc- 
casion» whereby I raiaht make tke incatnparable 
Pamela see how much extraordinary deroUon 1 
bore to her service. Sidney. 

^ A most incomparable man, breath’d as it were 
To an untirable and coutinuatc goodness, ^lak. 
Her words do shew her wit incomparable. Shak. 
Now this mask 

Was cried incomparable, and th’ ensuiiig night 
Made it a fool and beggar. !&tahesp. Ilen:^ Vllt. 

If t could leave this argument of your incompa^ 
table beauty, I might turn to one which would 
equally oppress me with its greatness. Dryden. 

Inco'mparablt. cdv. [from incompa- 
rabltJ] 

1. Beyond comparison ; without competi- 
tion. 

A ibunto at had, whom I tliink incomparably 
the wisest* man that ever the French church did 
enjoy, since the hour it eiijojcd him. Hooker. 

hwf-preservation will oblige a man voluntarily 
to undergo any less evil, to secure himself blit 
from the probability of an evil incomparably grenivr. 

South . 

2. Excellently ; to the highest degree. A 
low phrase. 

There arc I lie heads of Antoninus Plus, the 
Faustinas, and Marcus Aurelius, ail incamjuirably 
well cut. Addtson on Italy. 

Incompa'ssionatk. atfj. [tii and com- 
passionate.] Void of pity ; void of ten- 
derness. 

Incompatibility, n. s. [properly in 
cotnpeiibiliti/, in and towp# fo, Lat,] In- 
consistency of one thing with another. 

He overcame that natural incompatibility ^ which 
hath been noted between the vulgar und tlie so 
vereign favour. Woilon. 

Tlic reason of the stress rests not upon the in 
eompetihiltty of excess of one infinitude above ano> 
ther either in intension or extension ; bnt the in- 
campetihUity of any multitude to be infiuite. Hale. 

Incompa'tible. adj. [incompatible, Fr. 
rather incompetihie, as it is sometimes 
irritten ; in and compete, Lat.] 

1. Inconsistent with some^ing else ; such 
Bh cannot subsist or cannot be possessed 
tqgether with something else ; it is 
feHowed by mtk. 

Fortune mid love have ever been so incompatible, 
that it h no wonder, madam, if, having had so 
much of the one for you, 1 have ever found so 
fiftfe of the other for myself. inkling. 

May imt the outward expretuons of love in 
mi^ijr good ChrUtiaos be greater to some other 
object tiian to God ? Or is this incompetibU with 
the sincerity of the Jove of God ? Hammond. 

We kaiow those colours which have a friendship 
wdtbtacli otlmr, and Uiose which are {namwatthle, 
iny^Misne togctlier those colours of which wc 
isairii’ihaie trial. Dryden. 

Sehse I have proved to be incompatible with 
mere b^ies, even those of the most compound 
and elaborate textures. Bent. 

2. It is used sometimet widi to. 

The repiignmu^ of mfinitade is equally incom- 
petMe to eofNimira or suoealilye motion, and de- 
fiends upm the hmom potiUd ll ly of things sucecs- 
sive with iuMluda. Hale. 

Incompa'tibly. odv. [for incmpetiblp, 
B'om incompatibh,] Inconsistently, v 
Inco'mpetenct. n. s. [ineowepetence, 
Fr. from incompetent^ liiabOi^ ; want 
of adequate ability or qualilioation* 

Our not being able to diseem the motfoa of a 
<*hadow uf a dial-plate, or that of the iater apon 
a clock, ought to make us sensible of the ineompe- 
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tency of our eyes to discern seme motions of uatu 
rat Imdies incomparably slowes than these. Boyle, 

Inco'mpetbnt. a^. [in and compe- 
tent.] Not suitable ; not adequate ; not 
proportionate. In the civil law it de- 
notes some defbet of right to do any 
thing. 

^ Richard HI. had a resolution, out of hatred to 
his brethren, to disable their issues, upon false and 
incompetent pretexts, the one of attainder, the 
other of illegitiraation. Bacon. 

Every speck docs not blind a man, nor does 
every infirmity make one unable to discern, or in- 
competent to reprove, the grosser faults of others. 

Ootiemment (f the Tonprie, 
I thank you for the commission you have given 
me: how t have acquitted myself of it must be 
left to the opinion of the world, in spiglit of any 
protestation which I can enter against tlie present 
age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden. 

jjay men, w iih equal advantages of parts, are not 
the most incompetent judges of sacred things. 

Dryden. 

An equal attraction on all sides of all matter, is 
just equal to no attraction at all; and by this 
means all the motion in the universe must proceed 
frcini external impulse alone, which is an incompe- 
tent cause for the formation of a world. Bentley. 

Inco'mpetently. adv. [from incOi 
petent.] Unsuitably ; unduly. 
Incomplk/te. at//, [in and complete.] 
Not perfect ; not finished. 

It pleaseth him in mercy to account himself in- 
complete, and nmimed without ns. ^ Hooker. 

In incompleie ideas we are apt to impose on our- 
selves, ana wrangle with others, especially where 
they have particular and familiar names. Locke. 

Incomple'teness, s. [from incom- 
plete.] Imperfection ; nnfinit^ed state. 

The incompletenae of our serapliick lover’s hap- 
piness, in his fruitions, proceeds not from their 
want of satisfactoriness, but of an intirc possession. 

Boyle. 

Incompli'ancb. n. s. [tit and com- 
pliance.] 

1. Untractabbness ; impracricablenesa ; 
contradictious temper. 

Self-conceit produces peevishness wd incom- 
pliance of humour iu things lawful and iudifferent. 

TtMton. 

2. Refusal of compliance. 

C^onsider the vast disproportion between the 
worst inconveniences that can attend our tucom- 
pUance with men, and tlie eternal displeasure of an 
offended God. Rogers. 

Incompo'sed. adj. [iii and composed.] 
Disturbed ; discomposed ; disordered. 
Not much used. 

Somewhat incomptaed they are in their trimming, 
and extraordinary tender of their young ones. 

Howel. 

Incompossibi'uty. n. s. [from incom- 
possible.] Quality of being not possible 
l^t by the negation or destruction of I 
something; inconsistency with some- 
thing. 

The manifold incompambilitm and lubricities of 
matter cannot liave the same fitnesses in nnywo- 
dMcation. , , , mon. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be eqiiwly 
incompetihie to continued or successive motion, 
and depends upon the ifWompotdbUUy of the very 
nature of things successive or extensive with infi- 
nitude, yet that ineompmibility is more cocispicii- 
OU 4 in discrete quantity, tliat ariseth from indivi- 
duals already actunlly distinguished. 

Hale*$ Origin ef Mankind. 

fNCOMPo'ssiBLE. iwig and pos- 

sible.] Not possible togetiiet**; not pjos- 
sible but 1^ the negalion ef sonething 
else. 
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iNCOMFREHBNSIBfLlTY. n. #. [tNCOfOl* 
ptehensibilit^, Fr. from incomprtktn" 
sible.] Unconceiveableness ; superur 
rity to human understanding 
Incomprehb'nsible. adj. \incom 9 rt- 
hensible^ Fr. tn and comprehensible.] 

1. Not to be conceived; not to be fully 
understood. 

His precepts tend to the improving and per- 
fecting the most valuable part of us, and annexing 
incomprehentible rewards as an eternal weight oT 

Hammond. 

Start that seem to roll 

Spaces incomprehensible. Milton. 

One thing more is incomprehensible in this matter. 

. Jjoche. 

The laws of vegetation and propagation are the 
arbitrary pleasure of God, anJ may vary in man- 
ners tncomprehcntible to our imaginations. Bentley. 

2. Not to be contained. Not now used. 

Presence every where is the sequel of an inA- 
nite and incomprehensible substance ; for what can 
be every where but that which can no w here be 
comprehended ? Hooker. 

Incomprehe'nsibleness. fi. s. [from 

incomprehensible.] UnconceivableneFs. 

I might argue from God’s incompnhttmblenem: 
if wc could oelieve nothing but what we have 
ideas of, it would be impossible for us to belieie 
God is tncoiuprehcnsible. ITatts. 

Incomprehe'nsibly. adv. [from in- 
comprehensible.] In a manner not to 
be conceived. 

\^c cannot but be assured that the God, of 
whom and from whom arc all things, is incompro- 
hensihly infinite. Icche. 

Incompre'ssible. adj. [incompressible, 
Fr. in and compressible.] Not capable 
of being compressed into less space. 

Hardness is the reason why water is incomprea* 
tibU, when the air lodged iu it is exhausted. 

Cheyne. 

Incompressibility, n. s. [from in- 
compressi ble.] Incapacity to be squeex- 
ed into less room. 

Inconcu'rring. adj. [in and conanr.] 
Not concurring. 

They derive effects not only from inconcurring 
causes, but things devoid of all efficiency. 

Brown. 

Inconce'alablk. [in and conceal.] 
Not to be hid ; not to kept secret. 

The inconcealableimpcrtcciXwiM of ourselves will 
hourly prompt ns our corruption, and loudly tell 
us we are sons of earth. Brown, 

Incgnce'ivable. adj. [inconceivable, 
Fr. in and conceivahle.] Incompre- 
hensible; not to be conceived by the 
mind. 

Such are ChrisPs promises, divine inconceivabk 
pToimses ; a bliss to to enjoyed to all eternity, and 
that by way of return for a weak obedience of 
some few years. Hammond. 

It is inconceivable to me, that a spiritual sub- 
stance sliould represent an extended figure. 

Locke. 

How two ethers can be diffused through idl 
pace, one of which acts upon the other, and by 
consequence is reacted upon, without retarding, 
shattering, dispersing, and confounding one aiu)- 
iher’s motions, is iacmieeivable. 

Newton*s Opticks, 

Inconcb'iyably. aAf. [from inconceiv* 
able.] In a manner beyond compre- 
bension ; to a degree beyond human 
coropeebenaioii. 

Does that nejEt take a rational course to pre- 
serve hloiself, who refuses the endurance of ilmse 

m 
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MMMi troubles, to secure liimself from a condition 
ineoHceimhIif mure miserable i South. 

Jnconce'ptible, ac(j, [in and concept 
tible; conetptus, Lat.] Not to be con- 
ceived ; incomprehensible ; inconceiv- 
able. A word not used. 

It is inconcrptihle bow any such man, that bath 
■toofl tlie shuck of an eternal duration without 
corruption, should after be corrupted. Hale. 

Inconcludknt. fld/. [m and conclu- 

dens, Lat.J Inferring no consequence. 

The depositions of witnesses fhcn»selves, as 
being false, various, cuntrariani, siimle, inronclu- 

dent, Aytijffe's Parergon. 

Inconclusive, adj, [in and eanr/n^irc.] 
Not enforcing any determination of the 
mind ; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 
iNCONCLU'siVELY. adv. [from incon- 
clusive.'] Without any such evidence 
as determines the understanding. 
Inconcld siVRNESS. n. 8. [from incon- 
clusivt ,] Want of rational cogency. 

A man, unskilful in sjllogisiii, at first hearing, 
could perceive the weakness and mcowrhwniewm 
of H long, artificial, and plausible discourse, wiiere- 
with some others, better skilled in syllogism, have 
been niiblrd, Locke. 

Incon('()'ct. \(tdj, [in and concocts] 
Inconco'cted. J Unripened; imma- 
ture ; not fully digested. 

"While the body, to be converted and altered, is 
too strong for the efficient that should convert it, 
it is ail that while crude and inconcoct ; and the 
prucf'ss is to he called cruidity and inconcortioii. 

Bacon. 

' I understand, remember, and reason better in 
my riper ^ears, than when 1 was a child, and had 
my organical parts less digested and mcancocted. 

Hale, 

INCONCO'CTTON. It. s. [from inconcoct,] 
The state of being indigested ; unripe- 
ness ; immaturity. 

V Tlte middle action, which prodiiceth such iwi- 
peifect bodies, is fitly called iiiquiiuilion, or incan- 
coctunit which is a kind of putrefaction. 

liacoii's I\’atural Ihstory. 
Wliile the body, to he converted and altered, is 
too strong for the efficient that should convert it, 
it is all that while crude and inconcoct; and the 
process is to be called crudity and t 7 icotiroction. 

Bacm. 

Inco'ndite. adj. [inconditm, Lat.] Ir- 
regular ; rude ; unpolished. 

Now sportive youth 

Carol incondite rhimes with suiting notes. 

And quaver inharmonious. Phillips. 

Inconjm'tional. adj, [iw and condi- 
tional,] Without exception ; without 
limitation ; without stipulation. 

From that which is but true in a qualified sense, 
an inconditional and absolute verity is inferred. 

Brown. 

iNCONDfriONATE. [in fmd. condi- 

tion,] Not limited; not restrained by 
any conditions; absolute. 

They ascribe to God, in relation to every man, 
an eternal, unchangeable, and inconditumate decree 
of election or reprobation. Boyle. 

Inconfo'rmity. n. s, [in and confor- 
mity*] Incompliance with the practice 
of others. 

We have thought their opinion to be, that utter 
incord'ormity with the church of Borne was not an 
extremity whereunto we should be drawn for a 
time, but the very mediocrity itself, wherein they 
meant we sliould ever continue. Ilooker. 

iNCONFU'sioN. n. s* [ill and confusion.] 
Distinctness. Not used. 

The cause of the confusion in sounds, and the 
hemdution in species visible, is, for that the sight 
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workctli in right lines, and so there can be no 
coincidence in the eye ; but sounds that move in 
obliqtje and arcuate lines, must needs encounter 
and disturb the one the other. Bacon. 

Inco'ngruence. n, s. [in and congru- 
ence,] Unsuitableness ; want of adapta- 
tion. 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon 
the congruity or incongrtieiwe of the componeiit 
particles of the liquor to the pores of the bodies it 
touches. Boyle. 

Incongru'ity. n. s. [incongruity, Fr. 
fiom incongruous.] 

1 . Unsuitableness of one thing to another. 

The fathers make use of this ucknovs lodgment 

of the incongruity of Images to the Deity, from 
thence to prove the incongruity of the wuisJiip (;f 
them. Stilling fleet. 

2. Inconsistency ; inconsequence; absur- 
dity ; impropriety. 

To avoid absurdities and incongr allies,^ is the 
same law estahliHlied for both arts . the p.iinter is 
not to paint a cloud at the holtom of a picliiie, 
nor the poet to place what is proper to the eml 
ill the beginning of a poem. Drydcn. 

3. Disagreement of parts ; want of sym- 
metry. 

She, whom after what form soe’er we set*, 

Is disroid ami rude incongruity \ 

Slie, she is deatl, she’s de«id. Donne. 

iNCo'NtJRUons. adj. [incongru, Fr. in 
and congi'uous.] 

1. Unsuitable; not fitting. 

Wiser heathens condemned the worship of God 
as incongruous to a divine nature, and a <lispai.«i,e- 
ment to the deity. SttlUngfiKt 

2. Inconsistent ; absurd. 

Inco'ngbuously. adv, [from incon- 
gruous,] Improperly ; unfitly. 

Inconne'xedly. adv. [in and co?incjc.] 
Without any connexion or dependance. 
Little used. 

Others ascribed hereto, as a cause, what ))cr- 
haps but casually or inronneredly succeeds. Bmu'u. 

iNro'NsnoNABLE. adj. [in and con- 
scionable.] Void of the sense of good 
and evil ; without influence of consci- 
ence. Not used. 

So inconscionahlc are these common people, and 
so little feeling have they of God, or their own 
souls good, Spenser. 

I N co'n b KQ UE N CK. w. s. [inconsequence, I 
Fr. inconsequeniiu, Lat.] InconcJusive- 
ness ; want of just inference. 

This lie bestows the name of maii^^ fallacies 
upon ; and runs on with shewing the inconsequence 
of it, as though he did in earnest believe it were 
an impertinent answer. Stilling jieet. 

I NCo'n SEQUENT, adj, [f'n and amse- 

quens, Lat.] Without ju^t conclusion ; 
without regular inference. 

The ground lie assumes is unsound, and his il- 
lation ffoiii thence deduced inconsequent. 

Hakexmll. 

Men rest not in false apprehensions without ab- 
surd and inconsequent deductions from fallacious 
foundations, and misapprehended mediums, erect- 
ing conclusions iu> way inferrible from their pre- 
mises. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Inconsiderable, adj. [m and con- 
siderable.] Unworthy of notice; un- 
important ; mean ; of little value. 

1 am an inconsiderable fellow, and know nothing. 

Denham. 

The most inconsiderable of creatures may at some 
time or other come to revenge itself the 
greatest. VEstrange. 

CsatXng my eyes upon tbe ants, contmually 
taken up with a thousand cares, very inconsiderable 
with respect to us, but of tbe i^atest tro|>ortance 
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for them, they appeared to me worthy of mv 
curiosity. AddUon, 

May not planets and comets perform their mo- 
tions more freely, and with less resistance, in this 
ethereal medium than in any fluid, which fills all 
space adequately without leaving any pores, and 
by consequence is much denser than quicksilver 
or gold I And may not its resistauce be so small 
as to be inconsiderable ? Neirtan. 

If wc were under any real fear of the papists, it 
would be hard to think us so stupid nut to he 
equally apprehensive with others, since we are 
likely to be the greatest sufierers ; but we look 
upon them to he altogether as inconsiderable ns the 
w omen and children. Swjj't, 

ix-'t no sin appear small or inconsiderable ny 
which an almighty God is oiTcndcd, and eternal 
salvation eiidaiigi red. liogers. 

Inconsi'derablrness. II. s. [from in- 

considerable.] Small importance. 

To those who are thoroughly convinced of the 
hicoiisiderabUnw of this short dying life, in com- 
jmrisoii of that eternal slate which remains for us 
111 unother life, the consideration of a future hap- 
piness is the most powerful motive. I^llotson, 

From tlie consideration of our own smallness 
and inconsidcrahlcncss, in respect of the greatness 
and splendor of heavenly bodies, let us with the 
holy psalmist raise up our hearts. 

Bay on the Creatum. 

iNroNsfDERATE. adj. [inconsiderC, Fr. 
inconsidcratus, Lai.] 

1 . Careless ; thoughtless ; negligent ; in- 
attentive; inadvertent: used boUi of 
men and things. 

When thy inconsiderate hand 
Flings ope this casenu iit with my trembling name, 
'( lini tiiink tins naiiie alive, and that thou thus 
111 it odeiurst my ceniiis. Donne, 

If yoii laineiit it, 

That whirl) now looks like justice will be thought 
An incimsulcraie rashness. Denham's Sophy, 

It IS a very unhappy token of our corruption, 
that theie should be any so inconsiderate among us 
as to siu rilite mor.ility to puiiticks./ldr/u. Free/ioM. 

2. Wauling due regard ; with (f before 
the subject. 

H(* who laid down liis life for the redemption of 
the transgressions, which were under the first Tes* 
tameiit, cannot bo so mvonsiderate <^'our frailties. 

Decay oj Piety. 

iNCONsf derately. adv. [from incon^ 
siderute.] Negligently; thoughtlessly; 
inattentively. 

Tlie king, transported with just wrath, inctmsi- 
dcratclo fighting and jirecipitating the charge, 1 ^- 
fore ins whole numbers came up, was slaiii hi the 
I pursuit. ^ ^ Bacon, 

Joseph was delighted with IMariarane’s conver- 
sation, and endeavoured with all his art to set out 
tlie excess of Herod’s passion for her; but when 
he still found her cold and incredulous, he inconsi- 
derately told her the private orders he left behind. 

Addison. 

Inconsidf/rateness. w. 8. [flrom tn- 
considerate.] Carelessness ; thought- 
lessness ; neglij^cnce ; want of thought ; 
inadvertence ; inattention. ’ 

If men do know and believe that there is such 
a being as God, not to demean odrselves towards 
hiiD, as becomes our feltitoa to him, is great stu- 
pidity and incomideredonm. TUlotson. 

Inconsidrra'tion. n. s. [incofisidera- 
tion, Fn in and consideration,] Want 
of thou^t ; inattention ; inadvertence. 

S. Grecoiy reckons unclcanness to be the pa- 
rent of bmimkeM of mind, incondderatvmt preoipi- 
taoev or ciddiness in actions, and self-love. 

Taylor. 

Inconsi'stino. adj. [in and consist.] 
Not consistent; incompatible with. Not 
used* 

im 
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The persons and actions of a farce arc all unna- 
tural, and the manners false ; that is, incomUting 
mitli the characters jf mankind. J>yden’s Dufres. 

Tnconsi'stenck. \n.8. [from incon- 
Inconsistency, f sisUnt,] 

1. Such opposition as that one proposi- 
tion infers the Deflation of the otlier ; 
such contrariety that both cannot be 
to^etlier. 

There is a perfect inconnstency between that 
which is of debt, and that which is of free gift.iSoutli. 

2. Absurdity in argument or narration; 
argument or narrative, where one nart 
destroys the other ; self-contradiction* 

8 . Incongruity. 

Mutability of temper, and incofuuienci/ with our- 
selves, is the greatest weakness of human nalure. 

Adiiuon. 

If a man would register all his opinions upon 
love, politics, religion and learning, what u bundle 
of incomistencuis and contradictions would appear 
at last. Su ift. 

!*• Unsteadiness ; changcableness. 
Inconsi'stknt. </r//. [m and cofisistentJ] 

1 . Incompatible ; not suitable ; incongru- 
ous : followed by wil/i. 

Finding no kind of compliance, hut sharp pro- 
testations against tlie demands, as incorutistCNt with 
consciencp, justite, or religion, the conference 
broke otF. CUirentlon. 

Compositions of this nature, when thus restrain- 
ed, shew that wisdiiiii and virtue are far from 
being iHconststi’nt with politeness and good humour. 

Jildiwns Freeholder. 

2. Contrary, so as that one infers the ne- 
gation or destruction of the other. 

llie idea of an iiiHnite space or duration is very 
obscure and confused, because it is made up of 
two parts y^ry difierent, if not inconststent. Ijocke. 

3. Absurd ; having parts of which one de- 
stroys the other. 

Inconsistently. adv» [from incon- 
sistent!] Absurdly ; incongruously ; 
with self-contradiction. j 

Inco'nsolable. adj, \inconsolahlv, Fr. 
in and conside.] Not to be comforted ; 
sorrowful beyond susceptibility of com- 
fort. 

Her women will repre'«pnt to me that she is in- 
consolahle, by reason of my unkindness. Addismi, 
They lake pleasure in an obstinate grief, in rcii- 
deiing themselves inconsolahLe, Fidaeis Sernvm. 

Inco'nsonancy. n. s. [in and conson- 
ance/,] Disagreement with itself. 

I NroNSPfcuous. adj, [in and conspicu- 
ous,] Indiscernible; not perceptible 
by the sight. 

When an excellent experimenter had taken 
pains in accurately filling up a tube of mercury, 
we found that yet there remained store of inconspU 
atom bubbles. Boyle. 

Inco'nstancy. fi. s. [inconst antia, Lat. 
ineonstanee, Fr. from inconstant,] 

1. UnfteadineM ; want of steady adher- 
ence ; mutabili^ of temper or affection. 

1 have sobered more for their sukes, more than 
the viHainoos incontUmey of mail is able to bear. 

Shaitetp. 

Be made the mark 

For all the people's hate, the j^ncess* curses. 

And his son's rage, or the old king's ineoratanaf. 

Denham. 

Irresolution on the sebemet of life which oHer 
t<» our choice and ineomianeyia pnrioing them are 
the greatest causes of all our unhappiness. Addium. 

2. Diversity ; dissimilttode. 

A« much ineomtancy and confuilon Is there in 
t) eir mixtures or conminations ; for it is tare to 
tiiul any of them pure and uomixt. W oo dwar d. 
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INCO NSTANT, adj. [inconstant, Fr. 
inconsiansy Lat.] 

1 . Not firm in resolution ; not steady in af- 
fection ; various of inclination ; wanting 
perseverance ; of persons. 

He is so naturally mcvMtantt that I marvel his 
soul finds not some way to kill his body. Sidney. 

2. Changeable; mutable; variable: of 
things. 

O swear not by the moon, th’ inconstant moon, 
Tliat monthly changes in her circled orb, 

J.K?st that thy love prove likewise variable. Shah. 

Inconsl'mable. adj. [tn and consume.] 
Not to be wasted. 

By art were weaved napkins, shirts, and coats, * 
incofisnmahlc by fire, and wherein they burnt the 
bodies of kings. Brown. 

Inconsu'mptible. adj. [m and con- 
snenptus, Lat.] Not to be spent; not 
to be brought to an end ; not to be de- 
stroyed by fire. This seems a more ele« 
gant word than inconsumable. 

Before 1 give any answer to this objection of 
pretended iMronsiimpti/de lights, I would gladly sec 
the effect undoubtedly proved. Digby 07i Botiies. 

Incontk'stable. adj. [incontestable, 

Fr. in and contest.] Not to be disputed; 
not admitting debate ; uncontrovertible. 

Our own being furnishes us with an evident and 
incontestable proof of a Deity ; and I believe iu> 
body can avoid the cogency of it, who will care- 
fully attend to it. lAtcke. 

Incontf/stably. adv. [from incon- 

testable.] Indisputably ; uncontroverti- 
bly. 

Inconti'guous. adj, [in and contigu- 
ous.] Not touching each other ; not 
joined together. 

They seemed part of small bracelets, consisting 
of eijually little incontiguous heads. Ihn/le. 

Inco'ntinence. 7n.s. [incontinentia, 

Inco'ntinency. ) Lat. in and conti- 
nence.] Inability to restrain the appe- 
tites ; unchastity. 

The cognizance of her incontmency 
Is this ; sne hath bought the name of whore llius 
dearly. Shakesp. 

But beauty, like the fair IlesiieriHii tree, 

Laden with blouiuing gold, Ima nceil the guard 
Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eye, 

To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit 
From the rash hand of hold incontinence. Milton. 

This is iny defence : 

I pleas’d myself, I shunn’d incontinence. 

And, urg’d ny strong desires, indulg’d my sense. 

Drqdcn. 

The word sine veste Dianotn agree l)etter wiili 
Livia, who had the fame of chastity, than with 
cilliei of the Julias, who were both noted of in- 
continency. Dryden. 

Incontinent, ciif;. [incontinens, Lat. 
in and continent.] 

1 . Unchaste ; indulging unlawful pleasure. 

In these degrees have thev made a pair of stairs 
to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or 
else be incontinent before marriage. Shake^. 

Men shall be lovers of their own selves, false 
accusers, incontinent, fierce. ^ 2 Tm. iii. 3. 

2. Shunning delay ; immediate. This is 

a meaning now obsolete. 

They ran towards the far rebounded noise, 

To weet what wight to loudly did Jameiit ; 
l^nto the place they came incontinent. Fairy Queen. 

Come, mourn with me for what I do laiiient, 

And put on sullen black incomHnent. SItak. Bic. 11. 
He says he will return incontinent. Shakesp. 

Inco'ntinently. adv. [from tnrori- 

tinent.] 
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1. Unchastely ; without restraint of lbf 
appetites. 

2. Immediately ; at once. An obsolete sense. 

Spenser, 

The cause of thin war s no other than that we 
will not incontinently submit ourselves to our 
iieiLdibours. Hayioard. 

incontinently 1 left Madrid, and Imve been dog- 
ged and waylaid tlirough several nations. 

Arhuthnot and Pope. 

Incontrove'rtible. adj. [iVi and con- 
trovertible.] IndisputiibJe ; not to be 
disputed. 

In CONTROVE RT! BLY. adv, [from in- 
controvertible.] To a degree beyond 
contniversy or dispute. 

Tlie Hebrew is inrontrovcrtibly the primitive and 
surest text to rely upon ; and to preserve the same 
uncori upt, there Imtii been used tlie higliest caution 
humanity roiild invent. Browns Vnlg. Errours. 

Inconve'njrnce. \n,s. [inconvenient, 
Inconve'niency. § Fr.] 

1. Unfitness ; inexpedience. 

They plead against the mcmvenience, not the 
unlawfulness of popish apparel ; and against tlie 
incmvemence, not tlie unlawfulness of ceremonies 
in burial. Hooker. 

2. Disadvantage ; cause of uneasiness ; 
difficulty. 

There is a place upon the top of mount Atlios 
above all clouds of rain, or other inconvenience. 

Raleigh's IJistortf. 
Man is liable to a great many inconveniences 
every moment, and is cuntinuaily unsecure even 
of life itself. Tilbtson 

The inconvenience of old age makes him incapa- 
ble of corporal pleasures. Dryden. 

VVould not (]uicknesa of sensation be an iwon- 
trnience to an animal, that must lie still wiierc 
chance has once placed it ? Locke. 

( onsider the disproportion between the worst 
incum'intnices lh.\t attend ineompliaiicc with men, 
and the eternal displeasure of God. Rogers. 

We are fieed from many inconveniences, and we 
enjoy several advantages. Attobury. 

llic things of another world, being distant, 
operate hut faintly imoii us : to remedy this iis- 
conveniency, we must frequently revolve their cer- 
tainty and importance. Attrrbnru 

Inconvenient, adj. [inconvenient, Fr. 

in and conveniens, l.at.] 

1 . Incommodious ; disadvantageous. 

They le.in to I heir old customs, thong}i they he 
more u!i)U''l, and more inconvenient for the cimi- 
iii(»n people. Sptnser on Ireland. 

He knows that to be inconvenient, which we 
falsely tliink convenient for us. Smalrulgt. 

i2. Unfit; inexpedient. 

[ We are not to look that the church should 
cliHiige her puhlick laws, although it chance that 
for some particular men the !«ame be found incom- 
lenient, especially when there may be other re- 
medy against particular inconveniences. Hooker. 

Inconvk'nikntly. [from incon- 

venient.] 

1. Unfitly; incommodiously. 

2. Unseasonably. Ainsworth. 

Inconversable. [in and conirr- 

aable.] Incommunicative ; ill qualified 
by temper for conversation ; unsocial. 

He is a person very incmx'ersable. More. 

Inconvertible, adj. [in and conver- 
tible.] Not transmutable ; incapable 
of change. 

It eiiteictli not the veins, hut taketli leave of 
the permeant parts, and uciMunpanleth the incom- 
ivrt'ilde portion unto the siege. R/ww. 

Inconvi'ncible. adj. [m and convin- 
cible.] Not to lie convinced; not ca- 
pable of conviction. 

im 
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IliCONv'iNciiiLY. adv. [from inainvin- 
cibfe,] Without admitting conviction. 

It is injuriuus unto knowledge obsUiiately and 
incotivincibly to side with any one. Brown. 

Inco'ny. adj. [perhaps from in and 
conn to know.] 

1. Unlearned; artless. This sense is un- 
certain. 

2. In Scotland it denotes mischievously 
unlucky : as, he*s an incony fellow. 
Tills seems to be the meaning of Shaken 
spcare. 

O' my truth, most sweetjests, most iacony vulgar 
wit, 

Wlien it comes so smoothly off. Shakem, 

iNTOKPoftAL. adj. [tn and corporal.] 
Immaterial; distinct from matter; dis- 
tinct from body. 

Why do’st thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 
And with th* incorporal air do’st hold discourse ? 

Shakesp. 

Learned men have not resolved us whether light 
he corpoial uv incorporul : corporal they say it can- 
not Ik, Ih cause then it would neither pierce the 
air, nui solid diaphonous bodies, and yet every 
we sec the air illi^htcned: incorporali t can- 
not be, i)rL,ause sometimes it affecteth the sight 
witholFencc. HaUigh. 

Incorpora'lity. n. s. [incorporalitt, 
Fr. from incorporal,'] Immaterialness; 
distinctness from body. 

1 N ro'upoR ALLY. odv. [from tncorporal,] 
Without matter ; immaterially. 

To INCORPORATE, v. a. [incorporer, 

1. To mingle different ingredients so as 
they shall make ot|'» mass. 

A liflecuth part of silver, incorporate with gold, 
will not l)e recovered, except vou put a greater 
»|uantil 3 of silxer to draw to it the less. Bacott. 

W lurUw‘ swelling clouds iu bladders ties, 

To inollify the stubborn clods with rain. 

And scatier’d iliist tucorfforate again ^ Sandys. 

2. To conjoin inseparably, as one body. 

Villainous tliouglits, Uoderigo, when these mu- 
iimImu's so iiiurshal the way, hard at hand comes 
fl.e master and main exercise, the incorporate coii- 
4 lesion. l^iakesp. Othello. 

Wy ;y(>or leaves, you shall not stay alone, 

* rilj’ln*)ly church incorpuiaic two in one. Shakesp. 

Upon my knees 
1 ( harm ,^ou, b^> timt great vow 

Inch did incorporate and make us one. Shakesp. 
Death and 1 

Are f(»iiiid eternal, and incorporate both. Milton. 

5. To form into a corporation, or body po- 
litick. In this sense they say in Scotland, 
the incorporate trades in any community. 

The ap stie affirmeth plainly of all men Christian, 
that 1)0 they Jews or Gentiles, bond or fee, they 
Hie all incorpiyrated into one coinjiany, they all 
make but one body. Hooker. 

The same is incorporated w'ith a niujoralty, and 
iiamelh burgesses to parliament Carew. 

4. To unite ; to associate. 

It is Casca, one incorporate 

o our attempts. Shak^. Julius Ctrsar. 

Your most grave belly was deliberate. 

Not rash, like his accusers, and thus answer’d : 
'Prue is it, iny incorjiorate friends, auoth he, 

'I'iiat 1 receive the general food at first, 

W hich you do live upon. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

The Homans did not subdue a country to put 
the inhabitants to fire and sword, hut to incorpo- 
rate them into their own community. Addis. Freeh. 

5. To work into another mass. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical 
among them, and the Coiifutian only essential 
and tMcarfMraie in their |;ovemment. Temple. 

6. To embody ; to give a material form. 

Courtesy, that seemed incorperoled in las heart, 
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would nut be persuaded by danger to offer any 
offence. Sidney. 

The idolaters, who worshipped their images as 
gods, supposed some spirit to be incorporated tliere- 
ui, and so to make together with it a person fit to 
receive worship. Stilling fleet. 

To Inco'rporate. V. n. 

1 . To unite with something else. It is com- 
monly followed by with. 

Painters colours and ashes do better incorporate 
uAth oil. Bacon. 

It is not universally true, that acid salts and 
oils will not incorporate or mingle. Boyle. 

Thy soul 

In real darkness of the body dwells, 

Shut out from outward light, 

T’ incorporate with gloomy night. Milton. 

2. Sometimes it has into. 

It finds the mind unprepossessed with any 
former notions, and so easily gains u))on tlie as«( nr, 
grows up with it, and incorporatts into it. Simth. 

Inco'rporate. adj. [in and corporate.] 
Immaterial ; unbodied, lliis is now 
disused to avoid confusion, incorporate 
being rather used of things mingled. 

Moses foreborc to speak of angels, and things 
invisible and incoiporaie. Raleigh. 

Incorpora'tion. n. s. [incorporation , 
Fr. from incorporate.] 

1 .Union of divers ingredients in one mass. 

Make proof of the iMCorp/rration of iron with 
flint ; for if it can be incorporated without over 
great charge, the cheapness of tiie flint doth make 
tire compound stuff profitable. Bacon. 

This, with some little additional, may further 
the intrinsick incorporation. Bacon's l^at. Hist. 

2. Formation of a body politick. 

3. Adoption ; union ; association : with tnf o. 

Ill him wc actually are, by our actual incorjm- 
ratum into that society which hath him for ibcir 
head. Hooker. 

Incorpo'real. adj. [incorpora lie, Lat. 
incorporel, Fr. in and corporeal^ Im- 
material; unbodied. 

It is a virtue whicii may be called incorporeal 
and immateriatc, whereof tlrere be in nature but 
few. ^ Bacon. 

Thus incorporeal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduc’d their shapes immense. Milton. 

Sense and percep^n must necessarily proceed 
from some inroyTHTreafkubstance within ns.Bentley, 

Incorpo'really. adv. [from incor- 
poreal.] Immaterially ; wi^out body. 

Hearing striketli the spirits more immediately 
than the other senses, ana more incorporeaUy than 
the smelling. Bacon. 

Incorpo'reity. n. s. [in and corporeity.] 
Immateriality ; distinctness from body. 

To Inco'rpse. V. a. [in and corpse.] 
To incorporate ; to unite into one body. 
Not used. 

He grew unto his seat, 

As he had been incorps'd and demy-natur’d 
With the brave horse. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

Incobrk'ct. [in md correct.] Not 
nicely finished ; not exact ; inaccurate ; 
full of faults. 

l ire piece you think is incorrect : why take it ; 
I’m all submission ; what you’d have it,"makc it. 

Pope. 

Incorrectly, adv. [from incorrect.] 
Inaccurately ; not exactly. 

Incorrk'ctness. fi. s. [in and correct 
ness.] Inaccuracy ; want of exactness. 

Inco'rrigible. [incorigible, Fr. 

in and corrigible.] 

1. Bad beyond correction; depraved beyond 
amendment by any means; erremeous be- 
yond hope of instruction : of persons. 
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Provok’d by tiiose incorrigible fools, 

1 left declaiming in pedanti^ schools. Dryden. 

Whilst we are incorrigihlct God may in ven- 
geance continue to chastise us witli the judgment 
**^r?**^* Swmridge. 

The most violent party -men are such as have 
discovered least sense of religion or morality : and 
when such am laid aside, as shall be found tficor* 
rigibltt it will be no difliculty to reconcile the 
rest. Sw^t. 

2. Not capable of amendment : of things. 

The loss is many times irrecoverable, and the 
inconvenience incorrigible. More's Divine Viologuas. 

What are their thoughts of tilings, but variety 
of incorrigible error ? VEstranga. 

Inco'rrigibleness. It. 8. [from tneor- 
rigible,] Hopeless depravity ; badness 
beyond all means of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a sad attesta- 
tion of our inrorrigibleness. Decay (j‘ Piety. 

1 would not have chiding used, much less blows, 
’till obstancy and incort'iguileneu make it absolute- 
ly necessary. Lotdte. 

Inco'rrigibly. adv. [from incorrigu 
ble.] To a degree of depravity beyond 
all means of amendment. 

.Some men appear incorrigibly road. 

They cleanliness and coroDany renounce. Haicmiifis. 

1 NCORRu'PT. \ aqj. [in and corruptuSt 

Incorru'pted. f Lat. incorrompu, Fr.] 

1. Free from foulness or depravation. 

Sin, that first 

Distemper’d all things, and, of incorrupt. 
Corrupted. MiUon*s Paradm Lest. 

2. Pure of manners ; honest ; good. It is 
particularly applied to a mind above the 
power of bribes. 

Incorkuptibi'lity. n. s. [incorrupti^ 
biliU, Fr, from incorruptible.] Insus- 
ceptibility of corruption ; incapacity of 
decay. 

Philo, in his book of the world's incorruptibility, 
allcdgcUi the verses of a Greek tragick poet.Hakao. 

Incorrl'ptible. a^. [incorruptible, 
Fr. in and corruptible.] Not capable 
of corruption ; not admitting decay 

In such abundance lies our choice. 

As leaves a great store of fruit untuuch'd. 

Still lianging incorruptible. Milton’s Paradise Lost. 

Our bodies shall be changed into incorruptible 
and immortal substances, our souls be entertained 
with the most ravishing objects, and both con- 
tinue happy throughout all eternity. Wake. 

Incorru'ption, n. s. [incorruption, 
Fr. in and corruption.] Incapacity of 
corruption. 

So also is the resurrection of the dead : it is sown 
in corruption, it is raised in incorruption. 1 Cor. 

Incorru'ptness. n.s. [in and corrupt.] 

1. Purity of manners ; honesty ; integrity. 

Probity of mind, integrity, and incormptneu of 
manners, is preferdb/e to hue parts and subtile 
speculations. Woodward. 

2. Freedom from decay or degeneratton. 

To Incra'ssate. V. a. [tn and craamu, 

Lat.] To thideen ; the ibntrary to at- 
tenuate. 

If the cork be ttw light to dnk under the sur* 
face, tlie body of wiler may be attenuated with 
spirits of wine ; If two heavy, it may be incras- 
sated with salt. Brotm’s Vulgar Enwtrs. 

Actdi disoive or attenuate, alcalies precipitate 
or incnwMlc. Newton s Opticks. 

Acids, such ns are austere, as unripe fruits, pro- 
duce too great a stricture of the fibres, incrassuU 
and coagulate the fluids ; from w iience pains and 
rheumatism. Arhuthuot. 

Inckassa'tion. n. s. [from incrassaU.] 

1. The act of thickening. 

2. The state of growing diick. 

mk 
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Brown 

iNCHA'ssATiYit. ft. 8, {from incra88ate. 
Havjnf the quality of £hickenin^. 

TW« two Utter indicate restriiigents to stench, 
and tnefojNrtttee to^iliickeii the bioud. Harviff^ 

7 h Incre'ase. V. n. [ta and cresco, Lat.' 
!• Jo grow morf in number, or greater in 
b^ki to advance in quantity or value, 
or in ai^ quality capable of being more 
or lfS3. 

Hear end observe to do iti that it may be well 
with thee, and tliat ye may tarreose mightily. 

DeuU vi. 

iPirotuic and vain babbling will irureose unto 
UUSMiiuness. ^ Tim. ii. 16 . 

from fifty to threescore he loses not much in 
and judgment, the edect of observation, 
Itllf merfosfs. Dryden 

Henry. «» Knots, involv’d his Emma’s name 
Upon this tree ; and, as the tender mark. 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark: 
Venus had heard the virgin’s soft address, 
lliat as tlie wound the passion might increase. Prior. 

2, To be fertile. 

I'ilhtti are more immerons or inciting than 
beast? or birds, as appears by thjeir numerous 
spawn. Hale. 

T» Inorsa'sb, V. «. [See Encrease.] 
To make more or mater. 

Uye thee froa ibis sUughter-house, 

{aest thou increase the number of the dead. Sha/r. 

He hath increased in Judah moaming and la- 
aantation. Sam. 

I will increase the famine. ^ EseL v. 16 . 

I will increase them with men like a flock. 

Etek. xxxvi. 

It serves to tfictvaie that treasure, or to preserve 
it Temple. 

Incrb'ase. V. n. [from the verb.] 
t. Augmentation ; the state of growing 
more or greater. 

For three years he liv’d with large increase 
In arms of honour, and esteem in peace. Drvden. 

Hail, bards triumphant ! bom in happier days, 
tVhose honours with increase of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging a.s they flow. Pone, 

2. Increment ; that which is added to the 
onmnal stock. 

Take thou no usury of him nor increase, Levit. 

3. Produce. 

The increase of the threshing-floor, and the in- 
crease of the wine-press. Numb. 

As Hesiod sings, spread waters o’er thy field. 
And a most just and glad increase ’twill yield. 

Denham. 

Those grains which grew produced an increase 
b^ond expecution. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

I. Generation. 

Into her womb convey sterility ; 

Dry up in her the organs of increase. 

And from her derogate body never spring a babe. 

Shakesp. 

Progeny. 

increase of thy house shall die in the 
ftowet of their ace. Samuel. 

Him young Tooasa bore the bright increase 
Of Phorcys. " Pope's Odyssey. 

0, The state of waxing, or growing full 
orbed* Used of the moon« 

Seeds, hair, mdls, hedges and herbs, will grow 
soonest, if set or cut in the increase of the moon. 

Bacon’s Natural Hi 

Incre'aser. n. f. [from tfureaif.] 1: 

who increases. 

Increa ted. a4f. Not created. 

Since the desire is infinite, nothing but the ab- 
solute and mcreated Infinite can adequately fill it. 

theme. 

Incredibility, ii. s. 

The quality of surpassing belief. 
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For objects of mcrediblUiy, none arc so removed 
of I from all appearance of ISuth as those of Corneille’s 
Androroede. Druden. 

Incre'dible. ati[fa [ineredibilis, Lat.] 
Surpassing beli^ ; not to be credited. 

The ship Argo, that there might want no in* 
credible thing in this fable, spoke to them. Raleigh, 
Presenting things impossible to view, 

They wander through tncre(li 61 e to true. Oranville. 

Incre'dibleness. n.s. [fromincrrdible.] 
Quality of being not credible. 
Incre'dibly. adv. [from incredible. 

In a manner not to be believed. 
Incre'dulity. n. s. [incredulity, Fr.] 
Quality of not believing; hardness of I 
belief. 

lie was more large in the description of Para- 
dise, to take away all scruple from the incredulity 
of future ages. Raleigh. 

Incre'dulous. at(^. [incredule, Fr. iii- 
credulus, Lat.] Hard of belief; re- 
fusing credit. 

1 am not altogether incredulous but there may 
be such candles as are made of salamander’s wool, 
being a kind of mineral which whiteneth in tlic 
burning, and consumeth not. Bactm. 

Incre'dulousness. n. s. [from incre^ 
dulous.] Hardness of belief ; incredu- 
lity. 

Incre'mable. adif. [tn and cremo^ Lat.] 
Not consumable by fire. 

If from the skin of the salamander these incre- 
mabU' pieces are composed. Brown's Valg. Err. 

Tncrement. w. s. [increm€ntum,l^t,] 
J. Act of growing greater. 

Divers conceptions are concerning the Nile’s 
increment, or inundation. Browns Vulg. Err. 

, Increase ; matter added. 

This stratum Is expanded at top, serving as the 
seminary that fiirni.slioth matter fot the furoiation 
and increment of animal and vegetable bodies. 

Woodward, 

3. Produce. 

The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds: the looseU’d roots then drink 
Large increment, earnest of happy years. Phillips. 

To Tncrepate. V. [inerepo, Lat.] 

To chide ; to reprehend. 

Increpa'tion. n, s, [increpaiio, Lat.] 
Reprehension ; chiding. 

The admonitions, fiatemal or paternal, of his 
fellow Christians, or of die governors of the church, 
then more publick reiarehcnsions aud increputiom. 

Hammond. 

To Incru'st. \ V. a. [incruUo, Lat. 
To Incru'state. f incruster, Fr.] To 
cover with an additional coat adhering 
to the internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into 
air, and the grosser stick baked and incruslate upon 
tile sides of the vessel. Bacm. 

Some rivers bring forth spars, and other mineral 
matter so as to cover and incrust the stones. Woodw. 

Save but our army ; and let Jove incrust 
Swords, pikes, aud guns, with everlasting rust.. 

Pope. 

Any of these sun-like bodies in the centers of 
the several vortices, arc so incrustated and weokeii- 
ed 08 to be carried about in the vortex of the true 
sun. Cheyne. 

The shield was purchased by Woodward, who 
incrusted it with a new rust. Arbuthnat and Pope 

Incrust ACTION, n. #. [incrustation, Fr. 
from inerusto, Lat] An adheront co- 
vering ; some^ng superinduced. I 
Having sucli a prodigious stock of majrble, their | 
chapelt are laid oversnth Mch a rich variety of 
inensstatums as cannot be found in any otlieT part. 

Addison on Italy. 
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[incubo, Lat.] To 


To Tncubate. V. n. 
sit upon eggs. 

Incuba'tion. n. s. [incubation, Fr. in- 
cvfiatio, Lat.] The act of sitting uixm 
egsn to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by incubation, or 
how else, is only known to God. Baleioh. 

Birds have eggs enough at first conceived^in 
them to serve them, allowing such a proportion 
for every year as will serve for one or two incuba- 
tions, Bay, 

When the whole tribe of birds by inculmtion 
produce their young, it is a wonderful deviation, 
that some few families should do it in a more no- 
vercal way. Derham. 

As the white of an egg by incuhathn, so can 
the serum by the action of the fibres be jittenuat- 
cd. Arbuthnot. 

Fncubus. fi. 8, [Lat. incube, Fr.] The 
nightmare. 

The incubus is an inflation of the membraiies 
of the stomach, whicli hinders tlu motion of tlu> 
diaphragma, lungs, and pulse, with a sense of a 
weight oppressing the breast. Floyer. 

To INCULCATE, v, a, [incufeo, Lat. 
inculquer, Fr.] To impre&s by frequent 
admonitions ; to enforce by constant re- 
petition. 

Manifest truth may deserve sometimes to be in- 
culcated, because we are too apt tt» forget it. Atterh, 
Homer continually tncx/ratfs morality aud piety 
to the gods. Broome's Notes to Pope’s Odyssei/. 

Inculca'tion. n. s, [from inculcate,] 
The act of impressing by frequent ad- 
monition ; mlmonitory repetition. 
Incu'lt. adj, [iuculte, Fr. incuUus, 
Lat.] Uncultivated; untilled. 

Her forests huge, 

Incult, robust and tall, by Nature’s hand 
rianted of old. Thomson’s Autumn. 

Incu'lpable. ad/, [in and culpahilis, 
Lat.] Unblameable ; not reprehen- 
sible. 

Ignorance, so far as it may be re.solved into na- 
tural inability, is, us to men, at least inculpable, 
and consequently not the object of scorn, but pity. 

Souiii. 

Incu'lpably. adv, [in and culpahilis^ 
Lat.] Unblameably ; without blame. 

As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of man’s 
condition has invincibly, and therefore incu/pa/dv* 
exposed him. South. 

Incu'mbency. n. s, [from incumbent,] 

1. The act of lying upon another. 

2. The state of keeping a benefice. 

These fines are only to be jiaid to the bishop, 
during Ins incamltcncy in the same see. Swift. 

INCU'MBENT. adj, [incumbens, Lat.] 

. Resting upon ; lying upon. 

Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air, 

That felt uiiusiud weight. Milton's Paradise Jjost. 

The ascending parcels of air, having now little 
more than the weight of the incumbent water to 
surmount, were able both so to expand tliemselves 
as to fill up that part of the pipe which they per- 
vaded, and, by pressing every way against the 
sides of it, to lift upwards with tlieni what water 
them. Boyle, 

ve’ll rear, 
Dryden. 


they found above them, 


i^ith wings expanded wide ourselves we’ll rear, 
Aud fly incumbent on tho dusky air. " 

Here the rebel giants lye ; 

And, when to move th’ incumbent lo^ Uicy try, 
Ascending vapours on the day prevail. 

Addison, 

Man is tlie destin'd prey of pestilence. 
And o’er his guilty domes 
She draws a close incumbent cloud of death. 

Thornton, 

2. Imposed as a duty. 

fm 
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AH iMii) truly seitous, will p^orm those Md| 
works that are incumbem on allChristiani.^pratt^iSer. I 

There is a doable duty incum6ent upon us in the 
exercise of our powers. VE^ange. 

Thus, if we tliink and act, wo shall shew our- 
selves duly mindful not only of the advantases 
we receive from thence, but of Uie obligations also 
which are incumbent upon us. Atterbury. 

Incu'mubnt. It. s. [incumbem, Lat.] 
He who is in present possession of a 
benefice. 

In many places the whole ecclcssastical due are 
in lay hands, and the incumbent lieih at the mercy 
of his patron. Swift. 

To Incu'mber. v. a. [encombrer, fr.] 
To embarrass. See Encumber. 

My cause is call’d, and that long look’d-for day 
Is still encumber'd with some new delay. Dryden. 

To INCUR. V. a. [incurro. Lat.] 

1. To become liable to a punishment or 
rrarebension. 

I have incurred displeasure from inferiors for 
giving way to the faults of others. Hayward, 
They, not obeyine, 

Jncurr'd, what could they less ° tiic penalty j 
And manifold in sin, deserv’d to fall. Milton. 

So judge thou still, presumptuous * ’till the wrath, 
Which Ihou incurr'st by dying, meet thy flight 
f^v’nfuld, and scourge that wisdom bock to hell. 

MtUon 

Tliey had a full persuasive that not to do it 
were to desert God, and consequently *0 incur 
damnation. South. 

2, To incur ; to press on the senses ; with 
to or into. 

The motions of the minute porta of bodies are 
invisible, and incur not to the eye ; but yet they 
are to be dcpreliended by experience. Bocm. 

The mind of man, even in spirituals, acts with 
corporeal dcpendance ; and so is he helped or hin- 
dered in its operations, according to thu diflereOt 
quality of external objects that incur into tlie 
senses. ^ South. 

Incurabi'lity. n. s, [incurabilii^t Fr. 
from incurable.’] Impossibility of core ; 
utter insusceptibility of remedy. 

W e’ll instantly open a door to the manner of a 
projier and improper consumption, together with 
the reason of the incurabUity of Uie former, and 
facile cure of the other. Harvey. 

Inc UR ABLE, adj. [incurabh, Fr. in and 
curable.'] Not admitting remedy; not 
to be removed by medicine ; irremedi- 
able; hopeless. 

Pause not , for the present time’s so sick, 

That present medicine must be miiiistred. 

Or overthrow incurable ensues. Skaknp. 

Stop the ragp betime, 

Before the wound do grow incurable ; 

For being green, there great hope of help. Sfcafc. 

A schirrus is not absolutely incurable, because it 
liHS been known that fresh pasture has cured it in 
cattle. Arbutknot, 

If idiots and lutWtickt cannot be found, incura- 
bles may be taken into the hospital. Swijl 

Incu'radleness. ft. $, [from incurable.] 
State of not admitting any cure. 

Incu'rably. adv. [from incurable^ 
Without remedy. 

We cannot know it is or is not, bieing incuftably 
ignorant. leteke. 

Incu'rious. adj. [tit and cifrttm.] Neg- 
hgent ; inattentive. 

Hie Creator did not bestow so much-skill upon 
his creatures, to be looked upon with a careless 
incurious eye. Durham. 

He seldom at the Park appear’d ; 

Yet, not incurimu, was incrin’d 
To know ihe converse of iminkind. Smifl. 

Incu'rsion. II. 8, [frtmi inenrro, Lat.] 

I, Attack ; mischievous occurrence. 

Sins of daily tacundwi, and nudi as hunitn frall^ 
it unavoidably liable to. Smtn. 
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2. [Ineufiion, Fr.] favasion without con- 
quest ; inroad ; ravage. 

Spain is very weak at home, or very slow to 
move, when they tuiibred a small fleet of English 
to make an hostile invasion, or ineuriiun, upon 
their havens and roads. Bacon, 

Now the Parthian king hath gather’d all his host 
Against the Scythian, whose tneurtiunt wild 
*1 Sogdiatia. 


Have wasted Sogdiatia. Milton. 

The incursiom of theOoths disordered the affairs 
of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Incurva'tion. II. s. [from incurve, 
Lat.] 

1. The Act of bending or making crookod. 

2. State of being bent ; curvity ; crooked- 
ness. 

One part moving while the other rests, one 
would tliink, should cause an incurvation in tlie 
line. Ctlanville. 

3. Flexion of the body in token of reve- 
rence. 

He made use of acts of worship which God 
hath appropriated ; as tncHriMitum, and sacrifice. 

miin^et. 

To Tncu'rvatr. V. a. [incurve, Lat.] 
To bend ; to crook. 

Sir Isaac Newton has shewn, by several expe- 
liments of ra> s passing by the edges of bodies, 
that they are incurvated by the action of these 
bodies Cheyne. 

Incu'rvity. If. 8. [from incurms, Lat] 
Crookedness ; the state of bending in- 
ward. 

The incurvlty of a dolphin must be taken not 
really, but in appearance, when they leap above 
water, and suddenly shoot down again : strait bo- 
dies, in a sudden motion, protruded obliquely 
downward, appear crooked. Brown. 

To IN'DACxATE. r. a. [indago, Lat.] 
To search ; to beat out. n 

Ikdaoa'tion. h. s. [from indagate.] 
Search ; inquiry ; examination. 

Paracelnus directs us, in the indagatinn of co» 
lours, to have an eye principally upon sahs.Boi/fe. 

Part hath been discovered by himself, and sonic 
by human irulaga^on. Bnmm's Vulgnr Ermurs. 

Indaga'tor. n. 8, [indagafor, Lat.] A 
searcher ; an inqiprer ; an examiner. 

The number of the elements of bodies requires 
to be searched into by such skilful indagators of] 
nature. 

To Inda'rt. V. a. [*« and dart.] To 
dart in ; to strike in. 

I’ll look to like, if looking liking move ; 

But no more deep will I indart mine eye, 

'rhan your consent gives strength to iBMce it fly. 
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Let us represent to our souls th# love and be* 
neficenbe^ which we daily stand indebted to God. 

Uogert. 

We are wholly indebted for Uiem to our anceators. 

Inde'cency. n. 8. [indfcencf, Fr.] Any 
thing unbecoming ; any thing contrary 
to good manners; something wrong, 
but scarce iTiminal. 

Ho will in vani endeavour to reform indecewey 
in his pupil, winch he allows in himself. Lodb. 

Indk'cknt. adi^ [indecent, Fr, tn and 
decent.] Unbecoming; unfit for the 
eyes or cars. 

Characters, where obscene words were proper in 
their mmiths, but very huteeeiit to be hemra. Dryd. 

Till these men can prove these things, ordered 
by our church, to be either ittlrinsicfiny unlawful 
or indecent, the use of Uiein, us estahlished amongst 
us, is necessary. StmlA. 

Inde'cently. adv, [from indecent.] 
Without decency ; in a manner contrary 
to decency. 

Indbci'buous. adf- [tnand deciduam.] 
Not falling ; not sh^. Used of trees 
that do not shed their leaves in winter. 

We find the statue of the sun framed with rays 
about the head, which were the mdeeidMoia and 
unshaken locks of Apollo. Brown. 

Indecli'nablr. e4f. [indeclinable, Fr. 
indeclinabilie, Lat.] Not Yaried by ter- 
minations. 

Pondo is an indtcHnable word, and when it it 
joined to numbers it signifies Sbru. Arbutknot. 

Indbco'rous. adf> [hulecoms, Lat.] 
Indecent ; unbecoming. 

What can be more indecorous than for a creature 
to violate the commands, and trample upon the 
authority, of that awful Excellence to wlmar ha 
owes his life ? NorHi. 

Inbeco'rum, n. s. [LaU] Indecsscy; 
something unbecoming. 

The soft address, ilie castigated grace, 

Are indecorums in tins modem laaidv YoWUg, 

Indexed, adv. [in and deed.] 

1. In reality ; in truth ; in verity. 

Yet loving indeed, and thciefbfet»n8timt.3ft|p#y. 
Tliough suehwBsembile^ be had indeed t&e ibli- 

kaiiptriil lUAV tURAVR 


To Indk'bt. V . a . 

1, To put into debt. 

2. To oldige ; to put under obligation. 

Forgive us our sins, for we fbrglve every one 
that is indited to us. Lute, xi. 4. 

He for himself 

Indebted and undtoie, has noufi^it to bring. Miltoa. 
This blest alliatioe may 

Tir indebted nation bounteously lepay. Grantnlle. 

I^de'btkd. participial adj. [inand debt.] 
Obliged by something received; bound 
to restitution ; lijsving incutred a debt. 
It has fo before ^e person to whom the 
delit is due, and /or befone the thing|| 
rfeccived. 

If the course of paBdck affairs eatmot in any 
good course go forward widicrat fit instruments, 
and that which fittetk tkem be their virtues, let 
^ityacknowledee itself tnds^d religion, god- 
liness being the ebiefest t^ and wejl-tpring of all 
true virtues, <‘ven as God is of all tilings. Hooker. 

Few comider bow mm:h we are maebted to go- 
vernment, because few can represent how wretch- 
ed maoikind would be without it. Atterbury. 


glon’s sake, hurtful nevertheless they mug prove 
as well in regard of their fi loess to serve the turn 
of hercticks and such a^ pnfUj will vcijtttre to 
instil their poison mto new itflaas. fnxlter. 

Some, wjio have not dcsciYcd judgtftertt of 
death, have been for their goods s&kb cua|(htSi|i 
Mid oHFrM strefgbt to the bougli : a HikurwidM 
very pitiful and norrihle. ^ S|penser, 

2. Above common rate. This use is em** 
phatical. 

Then didst thou utter, 1 am yours for ew t 
’Tis grace indeed. Snakeys. 

Borrows in mean affairs, Iiii immU pmai ; 
But things of weight and conmqoiwm iaderf, 
Hlmtdf loth in 

Such sons of irbraham, htftr nmOTlnsv^m^ 
may have the luck to be Hwndjjffm, mt fiffjMm 
being Israelites indeed. ^ . SWR. 


btrihg I 

l5cTeabcast;imWgi;iff'«b|^ 

1 who have lov*ff1SiiCBSiSMm ftm so long. V^. 

3. this is tote gOma OM. A psitide 
of conneedoR, ^ 

This iftdeed; of our 

those thSvibbttr wlm would took fbr Ar^mS heir 


gmongmimee of'L.-titts ; bffe iHB vm little con- 
tribute to the discovery of onto iWtt ’heir almost 
men. , Icehe. 

Some sons indeed, some rerytew we «e. 

Who keep themselves from this Infcclion ftet.JJfytL 
There is nothing in the world more genj^lly 
and yet less to be feared, than dteath ; 


d j ibr those ufihtoppl^ men whose hofies ter- 

minale in this Uf«i no wonder if the prospjjt of 
anetber saems tewible and aniaauig. Woke 
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4. It 18 used sometimes ae a slight asser- 
tion or recapitulation in a sense hardly 
perceptible or explicable, and though 
some degree of obscure power is per- 
ceived, might, even where it is properly 
enough inserted, be omitted without miss. 

1 said I tliought it was confederacy between the 
juggler and the two servants ; tho' indeed I had no 
n^ason so to think. ^ ^ Bacon. 

There if indeed no great pleasure in visiting these 
magazines of war, after one has seen two or three 
of tuain. Addison. 

5. It is used to note concession in com- 
|uirisons. 

Against these forces were prepared to the num- 
ber of near one hundred ships ; not so great of 
bulk indeed^ but of a more nimble motion. Bacon. 

! N defa'tigable. adj. {indefatigahilh, 
in and defatigo, Lat.] Unwearied; not 
tired^ not exhausted by labour. 

Whorsball spread his airy flight, 

TJnborne with indejatigable wings. 

Over the vast abrupt. ^ l\Iilton. 

The ambitious person must rise early and sit up 
late, and pursue his design with a constant indc- 
Jali^ablc attendance : he must be infinitely patient 
ana servile. %uth. 

Indefa'tigably. [from indefati- 

gable, "I Witiiout weariness. 

A man indrfaiigiMif zealous in the service of I 
the church and state, and whose writings have' 
highly deserved of both. Vryden. 

iNDEFECTini'LiTY. n. s, [from indefec- 
tible.] The quality of suffering no de- 
cay ; of being subject to no defect. 
Indeff/ctible. adj. [in and defeclm, 
Lat.] Unfailing ; not liable to defect 
or decay. 

Indefei'siblk. adj* ^ndefauiblc^ Fr.] 
Not to be cut off ; not to be vacated ; 
irrevocable. 

So indefeisible is our estate in those joys, that, 
if we do not sell it in reversion, we shall, when, 
once invested, be beyond the possibility of ill 
husbandry. Decay of Viet y. 

Indefe'nsible. adj. [in and dfenm.s, 
Lat.] What cannot be defended or 
maintained. 

As they extend the rule of consulting Scripture 
to all the actions of common life, even so far as to 
the taking up of a straw, so it is altogether false 
m Mdet^U. Sanderson, 

INDETINITE. ae(f. [inde^nitus, Lat. 
indejini^ Fr.] 

1 . Not determined ; not limited ; not set- 
tled. 

Though a position should be wholly r^ected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction 
than an indejinite ; as ashes are more generative 
than dust. Bacon's Essays. 

Mraiiceroent was left ind^nite ; but thus, 

> ; if Simtild be as great as ever any former queen 
had. d^on. 

Tragedy and pietore are more narrowly cir- 
oomscrlM by place and time than the epick 
poem ; the thne of this last is left ind^nke. Dryd. 

2. Large beyond the compmliesDsion of man, 
though not abiolutely without limits. 

Though it is not infinite, it may be ind^nite ; 
though It is not boandless in itself, it may be so 
to human comprebeoiloa. Spectator. 

Ilf db'finitblt. adv. [ftom indefinite.] 
1. Without any settled or determinate li- 
mitation. 

We observe that custom, whereimto St Paul 
alludetb, and whereof the fathers of the elMMffli in 
their writings make often mention, to shew Me- 
fsskely what was done; but not univeriafiy to 
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bind for ever all prayers unto one only fashion of 
utterance. Hooker 

We conceive no more than the letter beareth ; 
that is, four times, or ind^nitely more than thrice. 

Brown. 

A duly to which alt are ind^nitely obliged, ^on 
some occasions, by the express command of God. 

Smalridge. 

2. To a degree indefinite. 

If the word be ind^nitely extended, that is, so 
far as no human intellect can fancy any bounds of 
it, then what wc see must be the least part, 
Indkfi'nitude. n. s. [from indefinite.^ 
Quantity not limited by our understand- 
ing, though yet finite. 

Tliey arise to a straiice and prodigious multi- 
tude, if not indijinitude.^y their various positions, 
cuiiibinations, and coniurictions. Hale. 

Indeli berate. \^df [indeliber^, Fr 
Indeli'bkrated. J fVi and deliberate.] 
Unpremeditated; done without consi- 
deration. 

Actions proceeding from blandishments, or 
sweet persuasions, if they he indeliberated, us in 
childrcMi who w’ant the use of reason, are not pre- 
senlly free actions. Btnmhall. 

The love of Gc»d better can consist with the 
fnd</i‘6tTfltc commissions of many sins, than with 
an allowed persistaiice in any otic. Gov. of theTong. 

Indf/lible. adj. [indelebile, Fr. inde- 
Ichilh, Lat; in and dtlihle. It should 
be written indeleble.] 

J . Not to be blotted out or effaced. 

Wilful perpetration of unworthy actions brands 
with indelible characters the name and memory. 

King Charles. 

Thy heedless sleeve will drink tlic colour’d oil, 
And spot indelihlt thy pocket soil. Gay sTrivia. 
2. Not to be annulled. 

Tliey arc indued with indelible power from 
above to feed, to govern this household, and to 
consecrate pastors and stewards of it to the world’j 
end. Spratt. 

Indelicacy, w. s. [in and delicactf.] 
Want of delicacy ; want of elegant de- 
cency. 

Yonr papers would be chargeable with worse 
than tndeltcacif, they would he immoral, did you 
treat detestable uncleanu^ss as you rally an im- 
pertinent self-love. Addistm. 

Inde'licatk. adj. [in and delicate.] 
Wanting decency ; void of a quick sense 
of decency. 

Indkmnifica'tion. n.8. [from indent- 
«t/y] 

1 . Security against loss or penalty. 

2. Reimbursement of loss or penalty. 

To Indf/mnify. V. a. [in and damnify.] 

1 . To secure against loss or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. 

Insolent signifies rude and haughty, indemnify 
to keep safe. Watts. 

Inde mnity, n. $. [indemnity, Fr.] Se- 
curity from punishment; exemption from 
punishment. 

1 will use all means, both of amnesty and 
indemnity, which may roost fully remove all fears, 
and bury all jealousies in forgetfulness. K.Charles. 

To INDENT. V. a. [in and dens a tooth, 
Lat.] To mark any thing with in^uali- 
ties like a row of teeth ; to cut in and 
out ; to make to wave or undulate. 

About his neck 

A ^een and gilded snake had wreath’d itself. 

Who wieli her head, nimble in threats, approach’d 
The opening of his mouth ; but suddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink’d itself. 

And with mdenied glides did slip away 
Into a bush. Shahetp. As you Uke tt. 

The s<‘rperit then, not with imdenStd wave, 
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Prone on the ground, as since ; but on his rmsr 
Circular base of rising folds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a surging imize! ASiltass* 

Trent, who, like some earth-born giant, spreads 
His thirty arms along tlie iWcntrd meads. Milton. 

The margins on each side do not terminate in a 
straight line, but are indented. Woodward. 

To Inde'nt. V. n. [from the method of 
cutting counterparts of a contract toge- 
ther, that, laid on each other, they may 
fit, and any want of conformity may 
discover a fraud.] To contract ; to bar- 
gain ; to make a compact. 

Shall we buy treason, and indent with fears. 
When they have lost and forfeited themselves ? Sh. 

He descends to the s(»Iemnity of a pact and co- 
venant, and has indented with us. Decay Fifty. 

Inde'nt. n. s. [from the verb.] In- 
equality ; cncisure ; indentation. This 
is little used. 

Trent shall not wind with such a deep indent. 

To rob roe of so rich a bottom here. bhaktsp. 

Indenta'tion. n. s. [i« and dens, Lat.] 
An indenture; waving in any figure. 

The margins do not termiiirite in a streight Ihic, 
but are indented ; each indentation bring continued 
in a small ridge, to tlie indentation that answers it 
on the opposite margin. U'noduvnd. 

Inde'nture. n. s. [from indent.] A (‘ove- 
nant, so named because the counterparts 
are indented or cut one by the other ; a 
contract, of which there is a counterpart. 

In Hall’s cbrouiclc much good matter is quite 
marred with indenture English. Alchatn’s Schoolm. 

The critick to his grief will find 
How firmly these indentures bind. hwift 

Fndepe'ndence. \n.s. [independance, 

Indepe'ndkncy. j Fr. in and depen- 
dence^ Freedom; exemption from re- 
liance or controul ; state over which none 
has power. 

Dreams may give us some idea of the great ex- 
cellency of a niiiimn soul, and sonic intimations of 
its independency on matter. Addison. 

fortune do her worst, whatever she makes 
us lose, as lung as she never makes us lose our ho- 
nesty and our indcvendence. Pops 

Give me, I cry’d, enough for me. 

My bread and independency: 

So bought an annual rent or two, 

And liv’d just as you sec 1 do. Pofw. 

Independent, adj. [independant, Fr. 
in and dependent.] 

1. Not depending; not supported by any 
other ; not relying on another ; not con- 
trolled. It is us^ with on, of or from, 
before the object ; of which on seems 
most proper, since we say to depend on. 
And consequently dependent on. 

Creation must needs infer providence, and 
God’s making the world irrcfragably proves that 
he governs it too ; or that a being of dependent 
nature remains nevertheless independent upon him 
in that respect. South. 

Since all princes of independent governments arc 
in a state of nature, tlie world never was without 
men in that state. Locke 

The town of St. Gaul is a protestant republick, 
independent of the abbot, and under the protectioa 
of the cantons. Addison. 

2. Not relating to any thing else, as to a 
simrior cause or power. 

The consideration of our understand inj;, which 
is an incorporeal substance independent Jrom mat- 
ter ; and the contemplation of our own bodies, 
which have all tlie stamps and characters of excel- 
lent contrivance ; these alone do very eufly 
us to the wise Author of all things. B^Uy. 

Independent, n. s. One who in 

religious affairs holds that every 
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^gregation is a complete church, sub* 
ject to no superior authority. 

simll, in our nermons, take occasion to jut* 
tify such passages in our liturgy as have been un- 
justly qiiarrelleu at by presby terians, independentSt 
VI other puritan sectaries. ^ SandinM. 

A very famous indq)cndent minister was head 
of a college in those times. Addw)n*i Spectator. 

Indepe'ndently. adv. [from indepen- 
dent,] W ith out reference to other t hings. 

Dispose lights and shadows, without finishing 
every thing independently the one of theother.Dry. 

Jndbsf/rt. n. s. [in and desert,] Want 
of merit. This is an useful word, but 
not much received. 

Those who were once looked on at his equals, 
are apt to tiling the fame of his merit a reflection 
on their own indeserts. Additon. 

iNDE'siNKNTLy. adv, [indesinenter, Fr. 
in and dtshuo,LsLi.] Without cessation. 

They continue a month indesinently. 

Ray 071 the Creation. 

iNDESTRi/cTiBLE. adj, [infxml destruc- 
tihh.] Not to be destroyed. 

(liass is HO compact and firm a body, that it is 
indettructihle by art or nature. Boyle. 

Indeterminable, adj, [tn and 
minable,] Not to be fixed; not to be 
dc6ned or settled. 

^ There is not only obscurity in the end, but be- 
ginning of (he worfd ; that, as its period is inscru- 
table, 80 is its nativity indetertrunable. Broum 

1 N DE rh'RMi N ATE. adj, [indetermine , 
Fr, in and determinate,] Unfixed ; 
nq|t defined ; iiidehnite. 

The rays of the same colour were by turns 
transmitted at one thickness, and reflected at 
another thickness, for an wdeternimate number of 
successions. Newton’s Opticks. 

Indete'bminately. adv. [iii and de- 
terminateli/.] Indefinitely; not in any 
settled manner. 

Mis perspicacity discerned the loadstone to re- 
spect tlie North, when ours beheld it indetermi- 
nately. Broum. 

The depth of the liold is indeterminately ex- 
pressed in the description. Arbuthnot on Coitu. 

Indbte'rmined. adj. [in and deter- 
mined.] Unsettled ; unfixed. 

Wc should not amuse ourselves with floating 
words of tndetermined signification, which we Can 
use in several senses to serve a turn. Lache. 

Indeterm ina'tion. w. s, [in and de- 
termination.] Want of determination ; 
want of fixed or stated direction. 

By contingents I understand all things which 
may be done, and may not be done, may happen, 
or may not happiMi, by reason of the indetermina- 
tion or accidental concurrence of the causes. Bram. 

Indbvo'tion, fl»^. [indevotion, Fr. in 
and devotion.] Want of devotion ; ir- 
religion. 

Let us make the cliuroh the scene of our peni- 
tence, as of our faults ; deprecate our former tn- 
deveSion, and, by an exemplary reverence, redress 
the scandal of profaneness. Decay if Piety. 

Indevoc't. adj. [indevot, Fr. in and de- 
vout.] Not devout; not religious; ir- 
religious. 

He prays much ; yet curses more ; whilst he is 
meek, but indcuout. . Decay of Piety. 

Index, ft. #. [Lat.] 

1 . The discoverer y the pointer out 
Tastes are the indexes of the diflferent qualities 
of plants. Its well as of all sorts of aliment. if rfrutA 
That which was once the index to point out ail 
virtues, dues now mark out that part of the world 
witere feast of them resides. Detay ef Piety, 
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2. The hand that points to any thing, as 
to the hour or way. 

They have no more inward self-consciousncss 
of what they do or suffer, than the index of a 
watch, of the hour It points to. Bentley. 

S. The table of contents to a book. 

In such indexes, although small 
To their subsequent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come, at large. Shoicesp. 

If a book has no index or good table of contents, 
’tis very useful to make one as you are reading it; 
and in your index to take notice only of parts new 
to you. TVotls. 

Indexte'rity. n. s. [in and dexterity.] 
Want of dexterity ; want of readiness ; 
want of handiness ; clumsiness ; auk- 
warduess. 

1'he indexterity of our consiimption-curers de- 
monstrates tlieir dimness in beholding its causes. 

Harvey. 

Fndian Arrow-root. n. s. [marcanta, 
Lat.] A root. 

A sovereign remedy for the bile of wasps, and 
the poison of the manchineel tree. This root the 
Indians ai^ply to extract the venom of their ar- 
rows. Millei . 

Fndian Cress, n, s, [acriviola, Lat] 
A plant. Miller. 

Fndian Fig. n.s, [oputifia, Lat.J A 
plant. Miller. 

Fndian Red. n.s. Is a species of ochre ; 
a very fine purple earth, and of a firm 
compact texture, and great weight. Hill. 

Fndicant. adj. [indirMns, I.at.] Show- 
ing ; pointing out ; that which directs 
what is to be done in any disease. 

7b FNDICATE. p. o. [indico, LsX.] 

1. To show ; to point out. 

2. [In physick.] To point out a remedy. 
See Indication. 

Indica'tion. n. s, [indtcflf ion, Fr.] in- 1 
dicatio, from indico, Lat.] 

1. Mark ; token; sign ; note; symptom. 

The fiequent stops they make in the most con- 
venient places, are a )^n indication ef their wea- 
riness. Addison. 

Wo think that our successes are a plain indica- 
tion of the divine favour towards us. Atteibury. 

2. [In physick.] Indication is of four 
kinds; vital, preservative, curative, and 
palliative, as it directs what is to be done 
to continue life, cutting off the cause of 

I an approaching distemper, curing it 
whilst it is actually present, or lessening 
its effects, or taking off some of its symp- 
toms before it can be wholly removed, 

Quincy. 

The depravaUon of the instruments of mastica- 
tion is a natural indication of a liquid diet Arbutk. 

3. Discovery made, intelligence given. 

If a person that had a fair estate in reversion, 
should be assured by some skilful physician, that 
he would inevitably fall into a disease that would 
totally deprive him of his understanding and iiie- 
niorv ; if, I s^y, upon a certain belief of this, iWi- 
cation, the roan soould appear overjoyed at the 
news, wottid not all that saw him conclude that 
the distemper had seized him ? BentUy. 

4». Explanation; display. 

These be the things that govern nature princi- 
pally, and without .which you cannot make any 
true analysis, and indkatian of the nr^'ceedings of 
nature. BaeoiCs Natural UisUrry. 

Indi'cativk. adj, [indkativus, I.M,] 

1. Showing; infbrming; pointing out. 

2. [In grammar*] A certain modification 


of a verb, expressing afiinnation or in- 
dication. 

The verb is formed in a certain manner tov sd- 
firm, deny, or interrogate ; ^hich fornmtiuri, irom 
the principal use of it, is called the indicative 
niood. Clarke’s Latin (trammdr> 

Indi'CATIVRLY. adv. [from indicative.] 
In each a manner as shows or betokens. 

These images, formed in the brain, are indtca- 
tively of the same species with those of sense. Grew. 

To Indict. See Indite, and its deri- 
vatives. 

Indi'ction. n, s, [indiction, Fr. indico 
Lat] 

1. Declaration; proclamation. 

After a legation ad res repetendas, and a refusal, 
and a denunciation and indiction of a war, the war 
is left at large. Bacon. 

2. [In chronology.] The indiction, insti- 
tuted by Constantine the Cireat, is pro- 
perly a cycle of tributes, orderlydis|) 08 ed, 
for fifteen \ ears, and by it accounts of 
that kind were kept Afterwards, in 
memory of the great victory obtained by 
Constantine over Mezentius, 8 ( 'nl. Oct. 
312, by which an entire freedom wAs 
given to Christianity, the Council of 
Nice, for the honour of Constantine, or- 
dained that the accounts of years should 
be no longer kept by the Olympiads, 
which till that time had been done ; but 
that, instead thereof, the indiclion should 
be made use ol‘, by which to reckon and 
date their years, which hath its epocha 
A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 

Indifference \n.s. [iTuliJJerence, ii. 

Indi'fferency.J ind{f)\rcntia, Lat] 


1, Neutrality ; suspension ; eijuipoisc or 
freedom from motives on either side. 

In choiseof committees it is better to chuse in- 
diflerent persons, than to make an tndiderencyhy 
))uUing in those that are strung oti hula sides. 

Bacons Euays. 

By an equal indifferency for all truth, I mean, 
not loving it as such, before we know it to be true. 

Locke. 

A perfect indifferency in the mlpd, not deter- 
miimDle by its Inst judgment would be as great 
ail iiii perfection as the want of indifferency to act, 
or not to act, till determined the will, Jfcke. 

'i’hose who would burrow li^it from expositors, 
consult either only those who have the goodluek 
to be thought sound and orthodox, avoiding thosn ^ 
of different sentiments ; or else with indifferency 
look into notes of all commentators. Locke. 


2. Impartiality. 

Head the book with indifferency and judgment, 
and thou can'st not but greatly commend 

3. Negligence ; want of afiection ; uncoii- 
cemedness. 

Indifference cannot but be criminsl jUMlimA IS 
conversant about objects which a ra^ far from 1st- 
ing of an indifferent nature, thtiPkty are of OM 
higliest importance. / Addison. 

A place which weyMtt past through, not only 
with the indifffssneivi sltmi^s, but with the vi- 
gilance of tbott who tiEvel through the country of 
an enemy. ^ Rpgers, 

Indiff^Tjlice, dad In wisdom’s guise. 

All fortit^e of mind supplies ; 

For Uow^oan stony bowels melt, 

in (hose who never pity felt P Sisite. 

He vdUwi you know he has got a clap with an 
much M^erency as he would a piece of public 
news. Swift. 

vTbe people of England should be frighted whh 

t French king andtlie pretender once a yetF ; 
want of observing this necessary precept, has 
lueed great indifferaiee in the vulgar. Arhuih. 

OH or/j 
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4« State in which no moral or physical 
reason preponderates ; state in which 
there is no difference. 

Tlie choice is left to our 41101*01100, except a 
principiU bund of loiue higher dut^r remove the in- 
kiffcrence that such thiiiM have in themselves : 
their ituiijference is remci^d, if we taLu awav our 
own liberiy. liooktr. 

INDIFFERENT, [in^iferint, Fr. 
indiff€r€H$^ Lat] 

1. Neutral ; not determined on either side. 

Doth lus mt^osty 

Incline to it or no ? 

•—He seems indifferent. Shehetp. 

Being we (diould receivei and embrace 

o:nuiviii> aecurUng its evidence gives the attcsta> 
tiou of truth. Locke. 

Let guilt or fear 

Disturb man's rest \ Cato knows neither of them ; 
Indifferent in his choke to sleep or die. Adduon. 

2. Unconcerned ; inattentive ; regardless. 

One thing was all to you, and your fondness 
made you indifferent to every thing else. Temple. 

It was R law of Solon, that any person who, in 
the civil coiniiiulions of the rcpnhiick, remained 
neuter, or an indifferent s)>ectator of the eoutend- 
ing parties, should be eoudeinned to perpetual 
baiiishment. AddUons Freeholder. 

But how indifferent soever man may be to eter- 
nal imppiness, yet surely to eternal misery none 
can be indiffe)rtM* Rogers. 

3. Not to nave such difference as that the 
one is for its own sake preferable to the 
other. 

The nature of things indifferent is neither to be 
commanded nor forbidden, but left free and ar- 
bitrary. ^ Hnoker. 

Customs, which of themselves arc indifferent in 
other kingdoms, became exceedingly cWl in this 
realm, by reason of the inconveniences which fol- 
lowed thereupon. Davies. 

Though at first it was free, and in my choice 
whether or no I should publish these discourses ; 
yet, the publication beinc once resolved, the de- 
aication was not so indifferent. South. 

This 1 mention only as my conjecture, it being 
indifferent to^ the matter which way the learned 
shall determine. ^ ^ Locke. 

4. Impartial ; disinterested. 

Metcalfe was partial to none, but mdifferent to 
all ; a master for the whole, and a father to every 
one. Aschttm. 

1 am a most poor woman and a stranger. 

Bora out of your dominions ; having here 
No jud^^ indiff'*retstt and no more assurance 
Of cqum friendship and jiroceeding. Shaketp. 

?niere can hardly be an indifferent trial had be- 
tween the king and the subject, or between party 
and pwty, by reason of this general kindred ana 
eonsanguinity. Davies. 

5. Passable ; having mediocrity ; of a mid- 
dling state; neither good nor worst. 
This is an improper ai^ colloquial use, 
especially when allied to persons. 

some things admit of mediocrity : 

‘ ~ uusellor, or pleader at the bar, 

AlcagiUa’s pow’rful eloquence. 



read than deep Casselius ; 

lawyer is esteom*d,Itoecomm(m. 

Hfbp woald excel, when few can make a test, 
BetWiat mdif'rent wrUag v)4 the best.’ Dnfden. 

This has aUiged me to pa^h an indifferent 
oellcctum of poentf, for fear aRMing thou^t the 
author of a worse. Prior. 

There li not one of these mbjects tluit would 
not sell a very Mifirent paper, could I think of 
gratifying the pubCdt by eufik mean and base »e- 
ihods. ^ Addiran. 

Q. f n the same amm it baa the foroo of 
an adverb. 

1 am myself indiferent bonast ; bat yet 1 could 
m cusc me of such things, that It were that 
my mother had not born me. Shakof, HwMfrt. , 

This wUt raUe a great scum OH H, I 

your wine indifferent ctear. I 
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Indi FFBKIKNTLV. 

Lat.] 

1. Without distinction; without prefer 
ence. 

Whiteness is a mean between all culuurs, having 
itself indifferentlff to them all, so as with equal fa- 
cility to bo tinged with any of them. Newton 

\\cre pardon extended indifferently to all, which 
of them would think himaelfuiider any particular 
obligatioii .’ Addisofu 

liiough a church- of-£nghind-ii)an thinks every 
species of government equally lawful, he does not 
tnhik tlusiii equally expedient, or for every coun 
iTyiadfferentlfi. ^ Sw^. 

2. Equally; impartially. 

They may truly aud ind^fkrentty minister 

justice. ^ Common Prayer, 

3. In a neutral state ; without wish or 
Averuon. 

Set honour in one eye, and deaSli i' ih’ Otthcr, 
And 1 will look on death indifferently Shaketp. 

4. Not well; lolembly; passibly; middling. 

A moylo will draw indifferently well, and carry 
great burUnins. C§reto. 

I hope it may indifferently entortalii your lord- 
ship at an iinbencliiig hour. Rowe. 

An hundred and fift y of their beds, sown to- 

8 ether, kept me but very indifferently from the 
oor. Guliitier's Droeels. 

rNDiGENCE. In.s. [indigence, hr. iu- 
rNDiQENCY. 3 digentia, IM.] Want; 
penury; poverty. 

Where there is happhiess, there must not be in- 
digenoy, or want of any duf comforts of life. 

Buntef'f Theory. 

For cv’n that indigence , that brings me low. 
Makes me myself, and him above to know.Dryd. 

Athens worsiiipped God with temples and sa- 
crifices, as if he needed habitation and sustenance, 
and that the heathens had such a tntMin ajiprehen- 
sion about the indigency of their gods, ap})ears 
from Aristophanes and Lucian. Bentley. 

iNBfOENous. [tndfgfite, Fr. indi- 

gena, Lat,] Native to 4 country ; origi 
nally produced or born in a region. 

Negroes were all transported from Africa, and 
are not indigenous or {ifopev natives of America. 

Brown, 

It is wonderful to observe one creature, that is, 
numkiiid iudigtuoMt to sumany different climates. 

' Arbuthnot. 

FNDIOENT. [indigeni, Fr. indi- 

gtn$, Lat.] 

1, Poor; needy; necessitous. 


Charity consists in relieving the indigent Jiddis. 

. In want ; wanting ; with of. 

Bejoicc, O Albion, sever'd from ttie world, 

By nature's wise indulgeiioe ; in^gent 
Of nothing from without. Phillips. 

3. Void; empty. 

Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of 
moisture. Mnemn. 

Inoioe'st. ■! «<(;. [indigeste, Fr. indi- 

Indige'8TE1>.| geH«$, llat.] 

1. Not .eparatM into iwinct orders ; not 
raralarly disposed. 

This mass, or mdigestetl matter, er chaos, oseated 
In the beginning, was without tbe prop» form, 
which Haflerwurds acquired. Bakigh. 

Before the seas, and this terrestrial ball. 

One was the face of nature, if a foec ; 

Bather a rude and undigested mass. Dryden. 

2. Not formed^ or shaped. Indigest is 
not naw in use. 

Set a form upon that mdigert project, ^ 

So shapeless and so rude SLoketp. King John. 

Hence, heap of wrath, foul indigested lump ; 

As crooked iu thy mauners as thy shape. Sbakesp. 

3. Not well considered and methodised. 

By irksome deformities, thtytyh endless and 
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qCtantimas dism^ tbe worthiest part of Christbin 
duty towards God. Honker. 

The political creed of the high-principled men 
sets the proiestaiit suooesshm u|kni a firmer foun- 
dation than ail tim mdigested schemes of those who 
profoM revdiitlon pritioijiius. Swift. 

4. Not eoncocteci in the stomach. 

Dreami are bred 

From rising fumes of indigested food. Dryden. 

5. Not brought to suppuration. 

His wound was indisested and inflamed. fFlifei. 

Inpigb'stiblk. titff. [from in and di- 
gfstiltle.] Not conquerable in the sto* 
mach ; not convertible to nutriment. 

Kgg.s are the most nourishing and exalted of all 
animal food, and most indi^stible : nobody ran 
digest the same quantity of them as of otiier fbocL 
Arbuthjwt on Diet. 

Indige'stion. w. s. [indigestion, Fr. 
from in and di^stion,] 

1. A morbid wedeness of the stomach ; 
want of concoctive power. 

2. The state of meats unconcocted. 

The fumes of indigestm^ may indispose men h> 
thought, as well as to diseases of danger and pain. 

Temple. 

To INDl'CITATE. r. a. [indigito, Lut.] 
To point out ; to shew by the fingers. 

Antiquity expressed numbers by the fnicen : 
the depressing this finger, which in the left nand 
iiupiied hut six, in the right hand indigitated six 
hundred. Browns ^^ulg. Errours. 

As though there wore a seminal ity of urine, we 
foolishly cunocive we behold therein the anatomy 
of evo^ry particle, and can theieby indigitate ihcir 
affectioiis. Browns Vulgar Eirours. 

We arc not to indigitate the parts transniittent. 

Indigita'tion. n, §. [from indigitgie.] 
The act of pointing out or shewing, aa 
by the finger. 

Whic h tilings I conceive no obscnire tTidigUatUm 
“ ■ ‘ ■ t Athe' 


More against Atheism, 
[indigne, Fr. indignvs. 


of providence. 
iNDfGN. gdj\ 

Ut.] 

1. Unworthy ; undeserving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is aUogether un- 
able or rndxgn to govern, is it just for another na- 
tion, that is civil or policed, to aabdue them ? 

Bacon. 

2« Bringing indignity; disgraceful. This 
is a word not in use. 

And all indign and huM* ariveraities 
Make head against my estimation. Shakesp. 

Indignant. 


adj, [indignasu, Lat. 
Angry ; raging ; inflamed at once wkh 
anger and disdain. 

He scourgM with many a stroke th* indignmu 
waves. MUUm. 

The lustful monster fled, pursued by the valor- 
ous and iadiguoat Martin. Arhuthnot and Pope. 

What lage limt limir did Albion's soul possess, 
l«t chiefs ima^itie, and let lovers guess ! 

He strides indignant, and with haughty cries 
To siuglo figUt the fairy prince defies. Tkktl. 

Indigna'tiow, n, *. [indign^vm, Fr. 
imdigmtio, Lat.] 

1. Anger mingled with contempt or dis- 
gust. 

^ Sus|)end your indlgnatum against my brother, 
till you derive better testimony of his htientflUk. 

From those cfificars, worm with MUgnaSim at 
tlie hMolences of that vile rabWt, coioa wotda of 
great contempt. Ckireadon* 

But keep tliis swelling indignation down, 

And let your cooler seosuu tmw pmrudl Mom* 

% The anger of a aoperior. 

There was great tttdlgnocm agtitiit Ismef 

f JtlaiCf, 


tFksnmc aciuriuiuc*, uiivwk.. mu, ■ _ 

wnscIcM «ffa,k>m of pn-y9tt, ilMjrlS. The ewct of anger. 
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tf hcav’ni have aA3r gficvdOf in it<We, j 
Let tIuMii hurl down iheir indi^natUm 
Oa ttiee, (iiou troubicr of tlie world* SkAkftp, 

Indi'onity. fi. if, from in^ 

dignm, Lat. indignite, Fr.] Contume- 
ly ; confemptuous injury ; violation of 
right accompanied with insult. 

Biahops and prelates could not but have bleed- 
ing hearts to behold a peisun of so great placie and 
worth constrained to endure so foul ifidiffnities. 

Iladker 

No emotion of passion transported me, by the 
itfdigmty of his carriage, to any thing unbeseem- 
ing myself. hing CharUt 

Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his seat, 

Him lord pronounc’d ; and, O indignity \ 
Subjected to his icrvice angel-wings. 

And Darning ministers, to watch and tend 
Their eartli^ char^. Milton. 

He does not sec how that mighty nasdon for the 
church can well consist with those indignities and 
that contempt men bestow on the clergy. Swtjt. 

To more exalted glories bom, 

Tliy mean indignities I scorn. Pattison. 

I NDiGO. ft. 8, [indicum, Lat.] A plant, 
by the Americans called anil. In the 
middle of the flower is the style, which 
afterwards becomes a jointed |>od, con- 
taining one cylindrical seed in one par- 
tition, from which indigo is made, which 
is used in dying for a blue colour. AitV/cr. 
Indike'ct. aiff, [indirect, Fr. indirect- 
us, Lat.] 

1. Not strait ; not rectilinear. 

2. Not tending otherwise than obliquely 
or consequentially to a purpose ; as, an 
indirect accusation. 

2. Wrong; improper. 

The tender prince 

Would fain have come with me to meet your grace; 
But by his.niother was perforce with-held. 

•— Fy, wkut an indirect and peevish couise. 

Is tins ul iter’s ^ hhakesp. Richard III. 

4« Not fair ; not honest. 

Think you, that any means under the sun 
Can assecure so indirect u course ’ Daniel. 

Those things which tliey do know they niHy, 
wpon sundry indirect considerations, let pass ; ami 
although themselves do not err, yet may they de- 
ceive others. Hooker. 

0 pity and shame ! that tliey who to live well 

Enter'd so fair, should turn aside, to tread 
Baths indirect. Milton, 

Indirect dealing will be discover’d one time or 
other, and then he loses his reputation. TUloison. 

Indire'ction. n. s, [in and direction,] 

1. Oblique means; tendency not;, in a 
straight line. 

And thas do we, of wisdom and of reach. 

With wtfidiaces, and with essays of byas, 

By indirectiouM find directions ont.Shake^.Hamlet, 

2. Dishonest practice. Not uked. 

1 had rather coin my heart than wring 

From the hard hands of peasants their vilo trash, 
By any indirecHoh, Shakei^, Julius Cetsar, 

Indibe'ctly. adv. [fVom tWtrecL] 

1. Not in a right line ; obliquely. 

2. Not in express terms. 

Still she suppresses the name, which continues 
his doubts and hopes ; and at last she indirectly 
mentions it. Broome, 

S. Unfairly; not rightly. 

He bids you then resign 
Your crown and kingdom, indireetlu held 
From him the true challenger. Shahe^, Henry V. 

He that takes any thing from bis neighbour, 
which wa» justly forfeited, to satisfy hit own 
revbnge or avarice, is tied to repentance, but not 
to restitution : because 1 took the forfeiture indi- 
rectly, I am answerable to God for my unhand- 
some unjust, or uncharitable circumstances. Taylor. 
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Indire'ctness. n.f. [inanddirecitiett-] 

1. Obliquity. 

2. Un&imcss ; didboncsty ; fWiudulent art 
Indisce'rniblb. iuff. [tn and discern- 
ible,] Not perceptible; not diicover- 
able. 

Speculation, which, to my dark sou). 

Depriv’d of reason, is as indiscemible 
As colours to my body, wanting sight. Denham. 

Indisce'rnibly. adv, [from indiscern- 
ible,] In a manner not to be perceivetl. 

Indisce'rptible. a(0, [tn and diseerp- 
tible,] Not to be separated ; incapable 
of being broken or aestroyed by disso- 
lution of parts. 

Indiscerptibi'lity. 11 . $. [from indis- 
cerptible,] Incapability of dissolution. 

InbiscoVery. n, s, [in and discovery,] 
The state of being hidden. An unusual 
word. 

'Phe ground of this assertion was the roa^tfy- 
irig esteem of the ancients, arising from the indis- 
cmiery of its head. Broom. 

Indiscree't. adj, [mdiscret, Fr. in 
and discreet.] Imprudent ; incautious ; 
inconsiderate ; injudicious. 

Why then 

Are mortal men so ioiid and indiscreet, 

So evil gold to seek unto their aid ; ^ 

And having not complain, and having it upbraid? 

Spenser. 

If thou be among the indiscreet, observe the 
time j but be continually among men of under- 
standing. Eccles. 

Indiscree'tly. adv, [from indiscreet,] 
Without prudence ; without considera- 
tion ; without judgment. 

Job on justice liatli aspersions Dung, 

And spoken indiscreetly witli his tongue. Sandys. 

Let a great personage undertake an action piis- 
Bfoiiately, let him manage it indiscreetly, and he 
shall have enough to Hatter him. Tkyior. 

Indiscre'tion. w. s, [indiscretion,' hr, 
in and di^srrfffon.] Imprudence ; rash- 
ness ; inoonsicleration. 

Indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do fail. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

His <iffenccs <Jid proceed rather from negligence, 
rashness, or olfrer indiscretion, than from any iiia - 1 
lirious thought. ^ Hayward. 

Loose papers have been obtained from u** hy 
the i(ii|>ortuiiity and nivulced by the itidiscretiJn 
of friends, although rcstraitied by prarai«es.5ecj/r. 

Indlscri'minate. adj. [indiscrimina- 
tus, Lat.] Undistinguishable ; not 
marked with any note of distinction, 

Indiscri'minately. adv. [from indis- 
criminate,] Without distinction. 

Others use defamatory discomse purely for love 
of talk ; whose speech, like a Duwinc current, 
hears away indiscriminately whatever ncs in its 
way. Government of the Tongue, 

Liquors, strong of acid salts, destroy the blue- 
ness of the infusion of our wood ; and liquors in- 
(Jmnminatcly, that abound with sulphureous salts, 
restore it. Boyle, 

INDISPENSABLE, adj* [Fr.] Not to be 
remittc d ; not to be spared ; necessary. 

Hocks, mountains, and caverns, against which 
these cxciptions are made, are of mdispensuhlc use 
and necessity, as well to earth as to man. Woodw. 

Indispr'nsableness, ». s, [from in- 
dispensable,] State of not being to be 
spared ; necessity, 

Indispe'nsably. adv, [from indtsntn* 
sable.] Without dispensation ; without 
remission ; necessarily. 
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Every one must look upon himself aS htdt^pen- 
sably obliged to the practice of duty. Addison. 

To IKDISpO'SE. v.a. \indisposer,^j^,] 

1. To make unfit: with /or. 

Nothing run be reckoned good or bad to us in 
this life, any farther than it prepares or tndisposa 
us for the enjoyments of another. AUabnry 

2. To disincline ; to make averse : with to. 

It hat a strange cDicacy to indispose the heart to 

religion. ^ ^ iiouth*t Sermoia, 

3. To disorder ; to disqualify for its pro- 
per functions. 

The soul is not now hindered in its actings by 
the distemperature of indisposed organs. OlanvUle. 

4. To disorder slightly with regard to 
health. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather 
indisposed than sick, and did no ways disable him 
fiuiu studving. WalUm. 

5. I'o make unfavourable : with towards. 

The king was suDiciently indisposed towards the 
persons or the piinciples of Calvin’s disciples. 

Clarendim. 

INDISPO'SEDNESS. fl. S. [from 
posed.] State of unfitness or disinclina- 

tion ; disordered state. 

It is not any innate harshness in piety that ren- 
ders the first essays of it unpleasant ; that is ow- 
ing only to the imisposedneu of our own hearts. 

Decay qf Piety, 

Indisposi tion, n, s, [indispimiivn, 
Fr. from indispose,] 

1. Disorder of healtli ; tendency to sick- 
ness ; slight disease. 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity 
of body, yet rather as an indtspostiion in healtTi 
timii any set sickness. HaywasdU 

1 have known a great fleet lose mat wcasiovaig 
by an indisposition of the admiral, while he sms 
neither well enough to exercise, nor ill cuoagb to 
leave the command. TemoU* 

Wisdom is still looking forward, from the nrit 
indispositions into the progress of the divfeikse. 

VEstrangc, 

llis life Reems to ha\c been prolonged beyond 
its natural term, under those indtsposTiions which 
hun^ upon tlic latter part of it. Addison’s Freek, 

2. Disinclination ; dislike : with to at to- 
wards. 

The iiidkiiosition of the church of Rome to reform 
lierscff, must be no stay unto us from perfoHCliig 
our duty to Ood. Hed^, 

I'ke mifKl, by every degree of affected unbelief, 
contracts more and more of a general htdisposUion 
towards believing. Atterbury, 


Indispl'table. ad[f. [in and disputa- 
ble.] Uncontrovertible; incontestable; 
evident; certain. 

There Is no maxim in polideks more indisputable, 
than that a natimi should have many henourl to 
reserve for those who do national services. Addis, 
The apostle asserts a clear induptttable conchx- 
sion, which could admit of no question, Bogers, 


InDISPL'TABLENESS. It. S, [frjlMMIfA#- 
putable,] The state of 
table; certainty; evidMflMHb 

I N Di spv'tablt. inMopOda- 

1. Withoui «otimYersy ; certainly; evi- 
dcntlVj' 

The^tig Itself Is questionabte, nor Is it tndtS' 
putabldtsenm vrhat oeatli she dmd. Brikm, 

2. Witnoilt oppositiop. 

They questioned a duty that Twd been lediqBti- 
tably granted to so many |m}ceding kings. HowsL 

iNPisso'LVABLE# a((j, [tR and dissolv- 

§, Indissoluble; not separtible m to it. 

871 
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MetiUi, corroded with e little acid, tom into 
tiift, which is an earth tasteleH and Mmotvable 
^ water ; and this earth, imbibed with more acid. 
^wMcomes a metalick salt. Newton. 

% Obligatory ; not to be broken ; bind- 
inff for ever. 

Deposition and degradation are without hope of 
an\ rt'missiuii, and therefore the law stiios them 
nn indwolvable bond j but a censure, a dissolvable 
bond. Ayliffct Harer^on, 

Indissoldbi'lity. n*s. [inaUsolubilxti, 

I'r. from indissoluble.'] 

1 . Resistance to a dissolving power ; firm- 
ne.'ss ; slableness. 

VVluil lioo])s hold this mass of matter in so close 
a pressure together from whence steel has its firm- 
ness, iiiid the parts of a diaiiiund their hardness 
anrl indi^iolubiUty ^ Locke. 

2. Perpetuity of obligation. 


1. Confusion ; uncertainly. 

The induHnctioti of many of the same name, or 
the misapplication of the act of one unto another, 
hath made some doubt. Brown*t Ehroun. 

2. Omission of discrimination; indiscri- 
mination. 

An indistinctim of all persons, or eqnallty of all 
orders, is far from being agreeable to tlie will of 
God. Spratt. 

I N Di STf N CTLY. adv. [from indistinct J] 

1 . Confusedly ; uncertainly ; without de- 
finiteness or discrimination. 

In its sides it was bounded distinctly, but on its 
ends confusedly and indistinctly the light there 
vanishing by degrees. rleuton'i Opticks. 

2. Without being distinguished. 

Making trial thereof, both the limiors soaked 
indistinctly through the bowl. Brounts Vulg. Err. 


Indi ssolubli;:. adj. [indissoluble, Fr. 

indissolubilis, Lat. in and dissoluble.] 

J . Resisting all separation of its parts ; 
firm ; stable. 

When common gold and lead are mingled, the 
lend may be severed almost unaltered ; yet if, in- 
stead of the gold, a tantillum of the red elixir be 
mingled with the saturn, their union will he so 
indissoluble, that there is no possible way of sepa- 
ratiug the diiVused elixir from.t|bw fixed Icnd.Boyle. 

2. Rinding for ever ; subsisting for ever; 
not to be loosed. i 

Jfnr more conifiirt it were for us, to be joined 
with you in hands of tndissolublc love and amity, 
to live as if our persons being many, our souls 
were hut one. Hooker. 

Then! is the supreme and indissoluble consangui- 
nity bciween men, tf which the heathen poet saith 
wc are all iiis generation. Bacons Holy irar. 
^Thcy might justly wonder, that men so taught, 

• 80 obliged to be kind to ail, should behave them- 
selves so contrary to such heavenly instructions, 
such indissoluble ubiigations. South. 

Indi'ssolubleness. fi.s. [from indis- 
soluble.] Indissolubility; resistance to 
separation of parts. 

Adam, though consisting of a composition in- 
trinsically dissolvable, iiiignt have held, by the 
Divine Will, a state of immortality and indissolu- 
hkness of his composition. Hale. 

iKIpfssoLUDLY. adv. [from indissolu- 

hk.] 

1. In a manner resisting all separation. 

On they move 

Indissolubly firm ; nor obvious hill. 

Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream divide 
Their {>crfect ranks. Milton. 

The remaining ashes, by a farther degree of 
fire, may he inaissolubly united into glass. Boyle. 

They willingly unite, 
indissolubly firm : from Dubrts south 
To northern Orcades. Phillips. 

2. For ever obligatorily. 
iKMSTi'NCT. adj. [tndisftftc^ Fr. in 

mSyUBlinctus, Lat.] 

1. Not pUinly marked ; confused. 

That which is tiow a horse, even with a thouglit, 
7'lie rack dislimns, and Makes it indistmet 
As water is in water. Shakesp. 

Site warbled In her throat, / 

And tun'd her voice to many t isetry note : 
ButhidisHacfy and neither tweet nor meur. Dryden. 

When we apeak of the infinite divisibility of 
matter, we keep a v^ clear and distinct idea of 
division and divisibility ; but when we come to 
larts too small for our senses, our ideas of these 
itUe bodies become obscure and indisHnet Watts. 

2. Not exactly discerning. 

. We throw out our eyes for wave Othello, 

Ev'ii till we make the main and th' mrial bine 
All mdutinct regard. 

IjuDisTfNCTiOK. if.f. [from 


Indistinctness, n.s. [from indistinct.] 
Confusion ; uncertainty ; obscurity. 

Tlicre is unevenness or indistinctness in the style 
of these places, concerning the oriciii and form of 
the earth. Burnet's Theory. 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the chry- 
slaline humour grow flatter ; so that the light, ^or 
want of sufficient refraction, will not converge 
to the bottom of the eye, but beyond it, and by 
consequence paint in the bottom of the eye a con- 
fused picture ; ami according to the indistinctness 
of this picture, the object win appear confused. 

Newton. 

Indistu'rbance. n.s. [in and disturb.] 
Calmness ; freedom from disturbance. 

What is called by the Stolcks apathy, and by 
the Sccpticks indisturbance, seems all but to mean, 
great tranquillity of mind. Temple. 

INDIVrDUAL. adj. [individu, indivi- 
duel, Fr. individuus, I^t.] 

1 . Separate from others of the same spe- 
cies ; single ; numerically one. 

Neither is it enough to consult, secundum gene- 
ra, what tlie kind and character of the person 
should be ; for the most judgment is shewn in the 
choice of indioidiuils. ^ Bacon. 

They present us with images more perfect than 
the life in any individual. Drydens Dufresnoy. 

Must the whole man, amazing* thought! return 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn ! 

And never sliall those particles agree, 

That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 

Know all the good that indwiduaU find. 

Lies in three wuids, health, peace, and compe- 
tence. pope. 

We see each circumstance of art and individual 
of nature suniinuned together by the extent and 
fecundity of his imagination.' 

Pope's PreJ\ to the Iliad. 

It would be wise in tbem, as individual and pri- 
vate inortais, to look back a little upon the storms 
they have raised, as well as those they have es- 
caped. irtvijl. 

The object of any particular idea is called an 

individual : so Peter is an individual man, London 
is an individual city. Watts. 

2. Undivided ; not to be parted or dis- 
joined. 

To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my side to Ihcc, nearest my lieart. 
Substantial life, to have thee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace d^r. MiUon. 

Lung eternity shall greet our bliss 
With an indivuluul kiss. Milton. 

Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual soul. 

For ever liappy. Milton. 

IjIDIVIDUA'lity. n.s. [from individua/.] 
Separate or distinct existence. 

He would tell his instructor, that all men were 
not singular ; tliat individmlUy could hardly Ihj 
predicated of any man ; for it was commonly said, 
that a man is not tlic same he was, and that mad- 
men are beside themselves. Arbuthwt. 


iNDivi'DUALLY. adv, [fWim indhidua 

al.] 

1. With separate or distinct existence; 
numerically. 

How should that subsist solitarily by Itself, 
which hath no substance, but individtsalltf the verv 
same whereby others subsist with it ? * Hooker. 

2. Not separably ; incommunicably. 

I dare not pronounce him oinniscious, that 
being an attribute individually proper to the god- 
head, and incommunicable to any Created sub- 
stance. HakewilL 

To Individuate, v. a. [from indivi^ 
duu.s, Lat.] To distinguish from others 
of the same species ; to make single. 

Life is individuated into Infinite numbers, tluU 
have their distinct sense and pleasure. Mttre. 

No man is capable of translating poetry, who, 
besides a genius to that art, is not a master Imih 
of his author's language and of his own ; nor must 
we understand the language only of the poet, biU 
his particular turn of thoughts and expression, 
which are the characters that dislinguish and tn- 
dividuatc him from all other writers. Drydcn. 

Individuation, n. s. [from indiv'uhs^ 
ate.] That which makes an individual. 

What i.s the principle of indiridiuUion Or 
what is it that makes any one thing the sHine ris 
it was before ? 

Individu'ity. n. s. [from indhuhn/y. 
Lat] The state of being an inditidiial : 
separate existence. 

Indivi'nity. n. s. [t» and diviniti/.] 
Want of divine power. Not in use. 

How o()enly did the oracle betray hU indivnuty 
unto Trciisus, who being ruined by his Hiiiplhb.>- 
hjgy. and expostulating with hnn, receivorl no 
higher answer than the excuse of his impoteney 
^ Brou'H. 

Indivisibi'litv. In.s. [from indi- 

Indiv'isibleness. j rmfr/c.] State in 
which no more division can be made. 

^ A )>estle and mortar will us soon bring any par- 
ticle of mutter to indix'isibitity us the acuf«*xl 
thought of a niathematician. Loekr. 

Indivi'.siblk. adj, [indivisible, Fr. in 
and divisible ] What cannot be broken 
into parts ; so small as that it cannot be 
smaller ; having reached the last degree 
of divisibility. 

By atom, no body w ill imagine wc intend to 
express a perfect indivisible, but only the least stirt 
of natural bodies. Higby. 

Here is but one indivisihle point of time ub 
served, but one action pcrfuiiucrl ; yet the eye 
caiiuot comprehend at once the whole object. Dry. 

iNDivfsiBLY. adv. [from indivisible.] 
So as it cannot be divided. 

Indo'ciblk. adj. [tii and docible.] Un- 
teachable; insusceptible of instruction. 

iNDO'ciL. adj^ [indocile, Fr, indocilis, 
Lat.] Unteachable ; incapable of being 
instructed.] 

These certainly are the fools in the text, indatU, 
intractable fools, whose stolidity can baffle all ar- 
guments, and is proof against demonstration itself. 

Bentley's Sermms, 

Indoci'lity. it.s. [indoci7t<e, Fr. in and 
docilitN>] Unteacmableness; refusal of 
instruction. 

To INDO CTRINATE, v. a. [endoctri- 
ner, old Fr.] To instruct ; to tincture 
witli any science, or opinion. 

Under u master that diicouricd excellently, 
and took much delight \n indoctrinating hisymiiig 
unexperienced favourite, Buckingham had ob- 
tained a quick conception of sjivakiiig very grace- 
fully and pertinently. Clarendon. 

f»7i 
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nevei* poept beyond the common be- 
lief, in which tiicir easy understandings were atj 
first indflctrinatedf are strongly asa^ired or the truth ! 
of their receptions. Olanviile i 

Indoctrina'tion. n. s. [from tWoc- 
t rinafe, ] I n struction ; information . 

Although postulates arc very accommodable 
uiiU) junior wi/octrinations, yet are these authori- 
lies not to he embraced beyond the minority of 
our intellectuHls. Brown 

Tnoolknce. > n. s, [in and doieo, Lat 

rNDOLENCY. j indoltnce, Fr.] 

J- Freedom from pain. 

As tliere must be indolency where there is hap- 
piness, so there must not be indigency. Burnet, 

I iMve ease, if it may not rather be called indu- 
knee. ^ ^ ^ Hough, 

2. Laziness ; inattention ; listlessness. 

^ fxjt Epicurus give indolency as an attribute to 
his gods, and place it in the huppiness of the blest; 
the Divinity which we worshij) has given us not 
only a precept against it, but (lis own example to 
tlie ciaitrary. Dryden. 

The Spanish nation, roused from their ancient 
indolence and ignorance, seem now to improve 
trade. Boltneoroke, 

INDOLENT, adj, [Fr.] 

J. Free from pain. So the chirurgeons 
speak of an indolent tumour. 

2. Careless; lazy; inattentive; listless. 

Ill fils a chief I 

To waste long nights in indolent repose. Pops’s lit, 

1'ndolently. adv, [from indolmt.'\ 

1. With freedom from pain. 

2. Carelessly ; lazily ; inattentively ; list- 

Je^5,ly. 

'N bile lull’d by sound, and undisturb’d by wit, 
Citliii and serene you indolently sit. Addmn, 

7(> Indo'w. v. 'a. [indotare, Lat.] To 
portion ; to enrich with gifts, whether 
of lortunc or nature. See Endow. 

iNDRi' UGHT. n. s. [in and dravght.] 

1. An opening in the land into which the 
sea f!i)ws. 

J^hbs and floods there could be none, when 
tliere was no iiidraughtif bays, or gulphs to receive 
a liuod. lialcigh. 

2. Inlet; passage inwards. 

Navigable rivers are indraughts to attain wealth. 

Bacon, 

7o In DRE NCH. V, a- [from drench,] 
To soak ; to drown. 

My fiopcs lie drown’d ; in many fathoms deep 
They lie indrtnch'd. Sbakesp, Tronus and Cressida. 

IndO'biocs. adj, [in and dubious^] Not 
doubtful ; not suspecting ; certain. 

Hence appears the vulgar vanity of reposing an 
indubious confidence in lho^c antipcstilential spi- 
rits. Harvey. 

Indc'bitable. adj, [indubitabilis, Lat. 
indubitable^ Fr. in and dub itahle!] Un- 
doubted ; unquestionable ; evident ; 
certain in appearance ; clear ; plain. 

When general observations are drawn from so 
many particulars as to become certain and indiibi- 
tablet these are jewels of knowledge. 

Watts on the Mind. 
Indd'bitably. adv, [€rotn indubitable,] 
Undoubtedly ; unquestionably. 

If we transport these proportions fiom audible 
to visible objects, there will mdnhitably result from 
either a graceful and harmonious contentment, 

Wotton^s Architecture. 

The patriarchs were indubitably invested with 
both these authurities. Spratt. 

1 apiieal to ail sober ju^es, whether our souls 
may oe i>nly a mere echo from clashing atoms; or 
ratlier indMtahly must proceed from a spiritual 
substance. Bentley, 

Indu'bitate. [indubitalus, Lat.] 
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Unquestioned^ certain ; apparent ; evi- 
dent. 

If he stood upon his own title of the house of 
Lancaster, he knew it was condemned by parlia- 
ment, and tended directly to the di.sinherison of 
the line of York, held then the indubitatt heirs of 
the crown. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

1 have been tempted to wonder how, among the 

I jealousies of state and court, Edgar Alheliiig could 
subsist, being then the apparent and inaubitate 

I heir of the Saxon line. Wotton. 

To INDU'CE. V, a, [induire, Fr. induco, 
Lat.] 

1 . To influence to any thing ; to persuade: 
of persons. 

Ti»c hi If-same argument in this kind, which 
doth but induce the vulgar sort to like, may con- 
strain tlie wiser to yield. nixtker. 

This lady, albeit she was furnished with many 
excellent endowments both of nature and educa- 
tion, yet wjiiild she never be induced to enteitain 
lUHrriage vviih an> . Hayward, 

' Desire with thee still longer to converse " 
Induc'd me. Bacon. 

Let not the covetous design of growing rich 
induce you to luin your reputation, hut rather sa- 
fisfy yourselt with a moderate foitunc; and let 
your Ihouglits l>e wholly taken up with acquiring 
to yourself u glorious tiaiiie. hrydtn. 

2. produce by persuasion or influence : 
of things. 

Let the vanity of the times be ri^strained, wljich 
the neigh In mi hood of other nations have mduerd, 
and wc strive apace to exceed oui pattern. Bacon. 

As belief is absolutely necessary to all mankind, 
the evidence for inducing it must be of that nature 
as to accommodate itsclt to all species of men. 

Foibes, 

3. To offer by way of induction, or con- 
sequential reasoning. 

Ihey I lay much upon the simile, or illustrative 
argumentation, to induce their eiithymenies unto 
the people, and take up popular conceits. Broum. 

4f. To inculcate ; to enforce. 

'i’hls induces a general change of opinion, con- 
ceining the person or party like to be obeyed by 
the greatest oi stroiicest part of the people, 7’emp, 

5. To cause extrinsically ; to produce ; 
to effect. 

Stinr tilings induce n contraction in the nerves, 
placed in the mouth of the stoiuacli, which is a 
gieat cause of inipetite. Bacon, 

Acidity, as it is not the natural state of the ani- 
mal fluids, but induced by aliment, is to be cured 
by aliment with the contrary' qualities. Arbuthnot. 

G* To introduce ; to bring into view 

To exprobrate tlici' stupidity, he imlucelh llie 
providence of stork* : now, if the bird bad been 
unknown, the liiiistration bad been obscure, and 
the exprobralion not so proper. ^ Brown. 

The poet luuy be seen im/itring his personages 
in the nrstHi.ul, where he discovers their humours, 
interests, and designs. Pope. 

7. To bring on ; to superinduce; to effect 
gradually. 

Schism is marked out by the apostle as a kind 
of petrifying crime, which induces that induration 
to which the fearful expectation of wrath is con- 
sequent. Decay of Piety. 

Indu'cement. n, s, [from induce,] 
Motive to anything; that which allures 
or persuades to any thing. 

The former inducements do now much more pre- 
vail, when the very thing hath ministered kirtlier 
reason. Hooker, 

Many xnduccmentst besides Scripture, may lead 
me to tiiat, which if Scripture be against, they are 
of no value, yet otherwise are strongly effei^ai 
to persuade. Hoeker, 

That mov’d me to t, 

Then mark th’ inducement, Shaketp. Henry VIll. 
He lives 

Higher degree of life ; inducement strong 

.FoFui. brOum, 
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My mdiicement hither, 

Was not at present here to find ray son. MiH, 

Instances occur of oppression, to which tfiero 
appears no inducement from the circurostan^as of 
the actors. JUgers, 

Indu"c£R. ft. s, [from induce,] A per- 
suader ; one that influences. 

To INDU'CT. V, a. [inductus, Lat.] 

1. To introduce ; to bring in. 

The ceremonies in the gathering were first tn^ 
ducted by the Venetians. Sundys^t Travel 

2. To put into actual possession of a be- 
nefice. 

If a person thus instituted, though not indues- 
edt takes a second benefice, it shall make the first 
void. AyUffe*i Parereon, 

Indu'ction. n,s, [induction, Fr, induc- 
tion I^t.] 

1. Introduction; entrance; anciently pre- 
face. 

i’hcsc promises nre fair, the parties sure, 

And our mdtirlton fuliofpiospVnis hopv.Shakcsp, 

2. Induction is when, from several parti- 

cular propositions, we infer one general: 
as, the doctrine of the Socinians cannot 
be proved from the gospels, it cannot 
be proved from the acts of the apostles, 
it cannot be proved from the epistles, 
nor the book of revelations ; tlierelbre 
it cannot be proved from the New Tes- 
tament. lVatls\H Logick, 

'I'hf* infjiiisition by induction is wonderful hard; 
for the things reported are full of fables, and new 
exfieiiments can hardly he made but with extreme 
caution. Bacon, 

Mathenmtienl things are only cn pubic of clear 
deiuonstrution : conclusions in imtiirui philosophy 
arc pioved by induction of experiments, imitgs 
luur.ii by mural arguments, and niiitters of fact by 
credible testimony, Tillotson, 

Akhotigh the arguing from experiments and 
observations by induction be no demonstration of 
general conclusions, yet it is the best way of as- 
guitig whicl) tliLMiature of things admits of, and 
may be lookid upon as so iniicn the stronger' by 
how much the induction is more genexul : and if 
no excc|)tion occur from phomumeiia, the conclu- 
sion may be general. Newton's Ojtticki. 

lie brought in a new way of arguing from tn- 
duclion, and that grounded upon observation and 
ex peri menu. ^ Bolter. 

3. The act or state of taking possession 
of an ecclesiastical living. 

iNDi 't’TivE. a{(/, [from induct.] 

1 . Leading ; persuasive : with to. 

A brutish vice, 

Inducttre mainly to the sin of Eve. Milton, 

2. Capable to infer or produce. 

I Abatements may take away infallible conclu- 
dency in these evidences of fact, yet they may be 
probable and inductli'e of credibiniy, though not 
of science. Hale's Origin of' Mankind. 

3. Proceeding not by demonstration^ but 

induction. ^ hs 

To Indl'e. V, a, [induo, I^.] 

1. To invest; to clotlie- ‘ ^ 

One first matter dll* ' 

Indu'd with varioQS Itkcit. Milton, 

2. It seemaimiiliiliBstobe, evenbygo^ 
writers^ confounded with endow or in- 
dow, Ibmish or enrich with any qua- 
hty oC excellence. 

The angel, by whom God indu'd the waters of 
Dethesda with sup -matural virtue was not seen; 
yet the angel’s presence was known by tlie waterv. 

Hooker, 

-fill now’ra, with dreadful strength indu'd. 

, , Chapman, 

INDUXGK. a. [indulgfo, Lat] 

vra 
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L To encourage by compliance. 

TIm laiy gluttou tale at home wiH keep ; 
Jbtdulge his sloth, and fatten with bis sleep. 

S. To fondle ; to favour ; to gratify with 
concession ; to foster. If Sie matter of 
indulgence be a single thing, it has with 
before it ; if it be a habit, it has in : as, 
he indulged himself with a draught o/j 
wine; and, he indulged himseff in 
shameful drunkenness, 

A mother was wont to induce her daughters 
with dogs, squirreJa, or birds ; but then they must 
keep them well. locke. 

*10 live like those that have tbcir hope in another 
life, ini}>lie8 that we Mutge ourselves in the gra* 
tihcHtions of this life very sparingly. Atterbury, 
5, To grant not of right but iavour. 

Ancient privileges, indulged by former kirgs to 
their ueople, must not without high reason be re- 
voked by their successors. Taylor 

The virgin enf ring brijght, tndnlg*d the day 
To the brown cave, and brush’d the dreams away. 

Dryden. 

But since among mankind so few there are. 

Who will conform to philosophick hire. 

This much 1 will indulge thee for thy ease, 

And mingle something of our times to plea8e.jDr^. 

My friend, indulge one labour more, 

And seek Atrides. Pope's Odyssey. 

Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray ot light 
Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night ! Pope, 

To Inxxj'loe. r. n. [A Latinism not in 
use.] To be favourable ; to give in- 
dulgence : with to. 

He must, by indulging to one sort of reproveahio 
discourse litiiiseif, defeat his endeavours against 
the rest. Government of the Ton^e. 

Indulgence. 7it. s. [indulgence, Fr. 
Indulgency. J from indulge,] 

1. Fondness; fond kindness. 

Bestraint she will not brook ; 

And left to herself, if evil thence ensue, 

She hrst his weak indulg^e will accuse. Milton. 

The glories of our isle. 

Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 

Expect the warm indulgency of heaven. Dryd. 

2. Forbearance ; tenderness : opposite to 
rigour. 

They err, that through indulgence to others, or 
imdness to any sin in themselves, substitute for 
fttMntance any thing less. Hammond on Punde. 

in known images of life, I guess 
The labour gi eater, as th* indulgence less. Pope. 

8, Favour granted ; liberality. 

If all these gracious indulgencies are without any 
effect on us, we must perish in our own foily.Kog. 

4 . Grant of the church of Rome, not de- 
fined by themselves. 

Tlion, that giv’st whores indnlgeneesto sin, 
i*ll canvass thee. Shaketp, Henry VI 

Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sp(irt of winds. Milton. 

In purgatory, intlulgeneee, and supererogation, 

. XkaASiprtort seem to be unanimous in notbiug but 

Decay Piety. 

LeoX, is deservedly inlamoui for bis base 
prostitatiini of tsdulgencies, Atterbury. 

Indd'lgbnt. a(ff* [indulgent, Fr. tfi- 
Mgetu. Lat.1 

1. Kind; centie; libenO.^' 

God has done all for us tbdt lillS asost Mulgent 
Creator coukl do for the workofbiihaads.K<|pe7S* 

2. Mild; favourable. 

Uereafker such in boludf shall bd 
Th' iudidgent censure m fdMoHty. Waller, 

3. Gratifying; favoinr^; living way 
to : with <^. 

The feeble old, indu^ent of their taMS. tkffden, 
iNDtp'LGENTLY. adv. [from 
Without severity ; without Hmmtt ; 
without self-reproach ; with indulgence. 
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He that not only commits some act of ftB, but 
kvos tnieslgently in it, is nevar to be coonttd a re 
fanefid# muus. ,Has»mfnd 

iNDt^LT. [lial. and Fr.} Pnvi 

iDDc'tto. I lege or eteitmtion. 

70 1'NDUAATE. ».«. [indur«, Ut. 
7o grow hard ; to hmdMi. 

Stones within the earth at first are but tnde earth 
or clay ; and so minerals come at first ofjnices con-* 
cSete, which afterwards indurate. Bat. Nal. Hist. 
That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate 


under water without approachraeut of air, we have 
experiments in corraillnes. Bronfn*s Vulg. Err. 
To I'NDURATE. V, a, 

1. To make hard. 

A contracted indurated bladder is a circumstance 
sometimes attendhig on the stone, and indeed an 
extraordinary dangerous one. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. To harden the mind ; to sear the con- 
science. 

Indura'tion. n,s, [fivm indurate,] 

. The state of growing hard. 

This is a notable instance of condensation and 
induration, by burial under earth, in caves, for a 
long time. ^ Bacon. 

2. Ine act of hardening. 

3. Obduracy ; hardness of heart. 

Schism is marked out by the apostle as a kind 
of petrifying crime, which induces that induration 
to which the fearful expectation of wrath is con- 
sequent. Deccuf of Piety. 

INDUSTRIOUS, adf. [iHdustrteux,¥r. 
industrius, Lai,] 

1 . Diligent ; laborious ; assiduous : op- 
posed to slothful. 

Frugal and industrimu men are commonly friend- 
ly to the established government. ^Temple. 

. Laborious to a particular end : oppo- 
site to remiss. 

He himself, being excellency learned, and in- 
dustrioM to seek out the trntli of all things con- 
cerning the original of his own people, hath set 
down the testimony of the ancients truly Spenser. 

Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put wc on 
Industrious soldiership. Shakesp. 

His thoughts were low ; 

To vice industrious ; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and slothful. Mikon. 

, Designed ; done for the purpose. 

The industrious perforation of the tendons of 
the second joints of fingers and toes, draw the tva- 
doiis of the third joints through. More. 

Observe carefully ail the events which happen 
either by an occasional concurrence of various 
causes, or by the industrious application of knr>w- 
ing men. Watts on the Mind. 

Indu'striouslt. adv, [from industri- 
ous,] 

With habitual diligence ; not idly. 

2. Diligently ; laborioudlv ; assiduously. 
Great Britain was never before united ukder 

one king, notwithstanding that the utfiting had 
been industriously attempted both by war and 
peace. Bacon. 

, For the set purpose ; with 

Some friends to vice industriously dSfilaft 
These innocent diversions, and pretend 
That 1 the tricks of youth too rounmly bla^.Dry 
I am not under the iiccesiity of cfedlanng my-*^ 
self, and I indiutrimudjy Conceal my which 

wholly exempts me from any hopes mid featf. 

StBift. 

'NDDSTRY. n. a. [industrie, Fr. indus- 
iria, Lat.] Diligence ; vmUMiey I ha- 
bitual or actual laboriousnifl^. 

The Xweat Of industry would dry and die, 

But for the end it works to. Shakesp. Cymb, 
See tile laboriedt bee 
fbr lillle drops of honey flee, 

And there with humble sweets content her tnduS- 
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Provide^ would oidy inidate ibatiklnd late 
the usefal knowledge of her treasures, leaving 
rest to employ our industry, that we miglit not live 
Hke Idle loiterers. Mere. 

To INE'BRIATR, v, a, [inehtio, Lat.] 
To intoxicate ; to make drunk. 

Wines sugared indniatetk less than wine pure ; 
sops In wine, qaabtity fur quantity. Inebriate more 
than wine of itself. Bacon. 

Fish, ente^fi ftr in and meeting with the fresh 
ifindmated, torn up their bellies and 


up 

Sandys. 

To grow drunk ; 


try. 


Conley 


water, as 
are taken. 

To Inebriate, e.it, 
to be intoxicated. 

At GofistontiBopla, fish, that oome from the 
Euxinc sea into the fresh water, do inebriate and 
turn up their bellies, so as you may take them 
with your band Bacon. 

Inebria'tion. # 1 . 8, [from inebriate,] 
Drunkenneas; intoxication. 

That cornelians hnd bloodstones may be of vir- 
tue, experience will make us grant ; but not that 
an amethyst prevents inebriatum. Broom 

Ineffabi'lity. n,s, [from ineffable,] 
Unspeakablenesfi. 

Inb'pfablb. adj* [ineffable, Tr ineffa* 
bilis, Unspe^able; unutterable; 
not to be expressed. It is used almost 
always in a good sense. 

To whom the Son, with calm aspect, and clear, 
Ijght’ning divine, ineffable, serene ! 

Made answer. Milton. 

Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted con- 
science, ana feed U[)oii the ineffable comforts of 
the memorial of a conquered temptation. South. 

Ine'ffablY. adv, [from intffab/e,] In 
a manner not to be expressed. 

He all his father full expivss’d, 

Ineffably iiito his face receiv’d. Milton. 

Ineffective. [ineffectif, Fr. in 

and cffecfive 0 ] That which can produce 
no efiect ; unactive ; inetheient ; useless. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and life- 
less trunk ; su is tlie word of God, without tlie 
spirit, a dead and ineffectivt letter. Taylor. 

He that assures mmsolf lit* never errs, will al- 
ways err ; and Jiis prcsuiiipti<»iis will render all 
attempts to inform him inefftetive. Olanvitle, 

InefFF/CTUAL. adj, [in and effectual.] 
Unable to produce its proj>er effect ; 
weak ; wanting power. 

T)»e publick reading of the Apocrypha tliey 
Condemn uk a thing efi^clual unto evil . the bare 
reading even of Scriptures themselves they mis- 
like, as a tiiide {frejfectna/ to do good. Hooker. 

The death oT Patrocles, joineef to the offer of 
Agaiuemnon, which of itself had proved inffec- 
tual. Pape. 

iNEFFK'cTtJALLY. adv, [ftom ineffectu- 
al,] Without effect. 
fNEFFE'cTUALNEfiS. II. 8, [from ineffec- 
tual.] IrtCfficacy; wartt of power to 
p^rfbrm the proper effect. 

St. James speaks of the incfectualness of some 
rtum’l devotion, Yc ask, and receive not, because 
ye ask amiss. Wake, 

InefFica'cious. aiy, [ineffcace, Fr. 
ineffteax, Lat.] Unable to produce ef- 
fects ; weak ; feeble. Ineffectual rather 
deiioCM an actual failure ; and ineffka- 
ciaus, an habitual impotence torniy effect. 

is not that better tbau always to have the rod 
in hand, aitd, by frequent use, misapply and ren- 
der ineffieackms this useful remedy ? Lirke. 

Inb'fficact. n, t, [in and eMcacia, 
Lat.] Want of power ; want w effect. 
iNfftEGANCB. 7 ft. f. [from inelegant,] 
iNffLfriiAHCfir. > Abficnce of beauty; 
want of elegance. 

D74 
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INEXEGANT. [uulegani, Lat] 

1* Not becoming; not beautiful: oj^po- 
site to elrgant. 

^ W bat order, so contriv'd as not to mix 
Taster, not well joiuM, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change. 

JmUon. 

This very variety of sea and land, bill and dale, 
which is here reputed so inelegant and unbecoui- 
ingi is indeed extremely charming and agreeable. 

WoodvHKTd. 

Wanting ornament of language. 

Modern criiicks, having never read Homer, but 
in low and inelegant translations, impute the 
meantu ss «>f tlie translation to the poet. Broome. 

InuXoquent. adj. [tn and 
Lat.] Not persuasive ; not oratorical : 
opposite to eloquent, 

Ihe'ft. \imptu$, Lat.] 

1. Trifling; foolish. 

The works of Nature, being neither useless nor 
inept, must be guided by some principle of know- 
lecfgc. ^ More. 

After their various unsuccessful ways. 

Their fruitless labour, and inept essays. 

No aause of these appearances theyll hud, 

But power exerted by th’ Eternal Mind. Btackm. 

2. Unfit for any purpose ; useless. 

When the upper and vegetative stratum wag 

once washed off oy rains, the hills would have 
become barren, ike strata below yielding only 
inure sterile matter, sucli as was wholly itiept and 
improper for the formation of vegetables. Woodw. 

Ine ptly, adv, Lat.] Triflingly; 

foolishly ; unfitly. 

None of them are made foolishly ox ineptly. More. 

AH things were at first disposed by an omnisci- 
ent intellect, that cannot contrive ineptly, Gian. 

Ine'ptitudb. n. «. [from inepius, Lat.] 
Unfitness. 

The grating and rubbing of tiic axes agaiiiit the 
sockets, wherein they are placed, will cause some 
tneptitiide or rests tency to the rotation of the cy- 
iiiuier. WUkvts. 

^1 omnipotent agent works infallibly and ine- 
sistiLly, no ineptUuae or stubbornness of the mat- 
ter being ever able to hinder him. Bay on the Crea. 

Tiieie is an meptttude to inodon from too great 
laxity, and an ineptitude to motion from t(»o ceent 
tension. Arbutlinot. 

Inequality, n. «. [inegaliU', Fr. from 
inaqualilas and inetqualii, Lat.] 

1 . Diflerence of comparative quantity. 

There is so great an inequality in the length of 
our legs and arms, as makes it impossible Tor us 
to walk on all four. Bay. 

S. Unevenness ; imterohange of higher 
and lower parts. 

The country is cut into so many bills and ine- 
qualities as renders it defensible Additon on Italq. 

The glass seemed well ucoughtj yet when it 
was (piicksilvercd, Uie reflexion discovered innu- 
Qierable tneqnalitiet all over the glass. Netohm^O^i. 

If there were no inequaHties hi the surface of 
the eaitli, nor in the seasons of the year, we should 
lose o considerable almro ol the vegetitblo king- 
doia. Bentley. 

3. Disproportion to any office or purpose; 
state of not being adequate ; itiadequate- 
ness. 

The great inequality of all things to the appe- 
tites of a ratioual seul appeoff fivha fkli^ that iti 
all worldly things a man inds not half the pleasMoe 
in the actual possession fliat he proposed in the 
expectation. Sbkth, 

i. Change of state ; unlikeneta of a thing 
tohaelf; dtffefenoaofteMiper or quality. 

In some pleeee, by Uib Mature ef the eartbv and 
by the sHuafioii of woodeaitd bMif, the air is more 
aneqaal than Hi othert ; and k se ^ H t y of aH is 
ever an enemy to heaMk. Aoeon. 

Differtoiee q£ rank or atalion* 
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If |o small inequality between man and man 
make in them modesty a commendable virtue, 
who lespectiog supeilort as superiors, can ncHher 
speak nor stand b^ore then without fear.ffsofcer. 

Inerr ABILITY, ft. #. [from inerrqtide,] 
Exemption from error ; infallibility. 

1 cannot allow their wisdom such a completc- 
pru and insmohUity as to exclude myself from 
judging. King VkoHes. 

INERRABLE, atfj, [tn and err.] Ex- 
empt from errour. 

We have conviction from reason, or decisions 
from the inerrable and requisite conditions of 
sense. Binotim. 

Infaltibility and inerrableness is assumed by 
the Kumish church, without any inerrable ground 
to build it on. Hammond. 

Ine'rrableness. n.r. [from inerrable.] 
Exemption from error. 

Infallibility and inerrablenest is assumed and in- 
closed by the Romish church, witimut any inerra- 
ble grouiLd to build it on.Hammond on fundamen. 

Ine'rrably. adv. [from inerrable.] 
With security from errour ; infkllibly. 

Ine'rringly. adv. [m and errtfig.] 
Without errour ; wimout mistake ; 
without deviation. 

That divers limners at a distance, without copy, 
should draw the same picture, is more conceiva- 
ble, than tliat matter should frame itself so tner- 
ringly according to the idea of its kind. Glanville. 

INERT, ai^. [iiim, Lat.] Dull ; slug- 
gish ; motionless. 

Body alone, inert and brute, you’ll find ; 

The cause of all things is by you assign’d. Black. 

Informer of the planetary train * 

Without whose quickening glance their cumb’rous 
orbs 

Were brute unlively mass, mert and dead. Thms. 

Ine'rtly. adv. [from inert.] Sluggish- 
ly; dully. 

Ye powVf, 

Suspend a while your force inertly strong. Duneiad. 

Inesca'tion. n.s. [m and eecn, Lat.] 
I'he act of baiting. Diet. 

Ine'stimablb. at^. [inesitmable, Fr. 
inestimabiliu, Latj Too valuable to be 
rated ; transcending all price. 

1 Uiought I saw a thousand tearful wrecks, 

A thousand men that fishes gnaw’d upon ; 

edges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
InesUmable stones, unvalu’d jewels. &hak. R. 111. 

The pope thereupon took advantage, abusing 
the siinjilicity of the king, to tuck out inestimable 
sums of money, to the intolerable grievance of 
both the chrgy and temporality. ^ Abbot. 

There we shall see a sight worthy dying for, 
that blessed Saviour, of whom the Scripture dues 
so excettcnily ehtertaiu us, and who does so high- 
ly deiervo of us upon the score of his infinite pet* 
ieotiuns, and hit inestimable benefits. Boyle. 

And shall this prixe, th’ ineetmalde prize, 

Ou that rapaciout band for ever blaze 1 Pope, 

Ini'tiotkt. tft#. \inevident, Fr. in and 
evident] N<ft pkun ; obscure. Not in 
use. 

The habit of faith in divinity it an arsument of 
tbingt w'^teen, aad a liable asient unto things ine- 
indent, upon aaikosUy of the divine levealer. 

firDam. 

iHEVirABlLlTY. [fiXBB ffKMloUb.] 

Impossibility to be avmdefd ; certainty. 

By liberty, 1 do understand nettHer a liberty 
Ima tki, imswy, serviMe, nerviolciioe, but fwm 
nveeauty, op rather neceuitation * that is, as uni- 
versal immunity Horn alljweuitaftuuy and d^ r-> 
niinatioii to one. BmmaaW agaiiat amet., 

INEVITABLE- «</. {inevitaMe, Fr.! 


inevUabiUe^hBt] Unavoidable; not to 
be escaped. 

I iMid a puM with he civet me the ftoekin 
with such a mortal moilun. that it is inevitabte. 


Fate mevitahle 
Sulidues us. 

Since my inevkahle death 


lAakt^. TieeiftkKigki. 




mum. 


InbVitably. ddv^ [from inevilabk.'] 
Without possibility of escape. 

Tlie day thou eat'st thereof, my sole command 
Tftntgreat, mevitsAUf then ahalt die. Hdtan. 

How inevitably does an immoderate laughter 
end in a sigh t South. 

If they look no farther then the next line, it 
will ineritahly fbllow, that (bey ean drive to no 
certain point. Dryden. 

Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitdhiit tend 
to the ruin of the whole, llarvey on Consumptions. 

If our tense of bearing were exalted, we should 
have no quiet or sleep in tlie silentest nights, and 
we must inevitably be stricken deaf or dead with 
a clap of thunder, Bentley, 


Inbxcu'sable. atff. [inexcusable, Fr. 
inexcusahilis, Lat. in and excusable.] 
Not to be excused ; not to be |)alliatcd 
by apology. 


It is a temerity, and a folly inrxcuiable, to deli- 
ver up ourselves needlessly into anoUier’s power. 

L' Estrange. 

As we are an island with ports and navigable 
seas, we should be inexcusable if we did not make 
these blessings turn to nccom\i.Addtaon^sFreehold. 

Such a favour could only render them more ob- 
durate, and more inexcusable : it would inlmiice 
their guilt. Aiterhury. 

If learning be not encouraged under your aa- 
ministration, you are the most mexcusable insrwm 
alive. ^ S^b* 

A fallen woman is the more inexcusable, as 
from tile cradle, the sex it warned against the de- 
lusions of men. Clarissa. 

Inbxcu^sadleness. n.c. [from inejrcti- 
sable.] Enormity beyond forgiveness 
or palliation. 

Their inexntsableness is stated upon the suppo- 
sition that they knew God, but did not glpti^ 
him. oimtn. 


Inexcu'sably. adv. [from inexcusable.] 
To a degree of guilt or folly beyond 


excuse. 

It will inexcusably condemn some men, who 
having received excellent endowments, yet have 
frastrated the intention. Broloa. 

iNEXiiA LABLE. a^. [m and fxAnfr.] 
That which cannot evaporate. 

A new laid egg will not so easily be boMed hard, 
because it contains a great stock of humid parts, 
wliicb must be evaporated before the beM ean 
bring the inexhalabU parts into cousUlence. Bnosn. 


InexhaLsted. [fit and cxkamt- 

ed.] Unemptied; not po8sibi|||« , be 
*1 


So wert thou born into a tUMf^aUainy 
An early, rich, and tacjribnMl dm. Vtykm. 

iMEXnA'VS'n||t^4^ {{k Md 


iWe.] 


kwn hR Bwsy ; not 


Kefleqi va Uie variety of cotnbiiiaUoiis wfiich 
iMi^ beMde with number, whose Mods is hies- 
truly infinite. ^ leckt. 

stock that the mind his in Its cower, by 
varying the idea of space, is peHhtily inesthmnsis- 
ble, and so it can melUpIjrigm in mlmtim. 


adu [in and existent.} 
a tWtlRwjiig' being ; nW to be found in 
liidwiyg. 

tnb 
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To cxpreM coinplexed sig^ficiitions, they took 
• liberty <o compound and piece together orea- 
tures of Eillowable forma into mixtores ine$mtfnt. < 
^ Broam. 

S. Existing in something dse. This use 
is rare. 

We doubt whether these heterogeneities be so 
much as inexitterU in the concrete, whence they 
are obtained. BoyU. 

Inexi'stbnce. n, a. [tit and ejniiience,] 
Want of being ; want of existence. 

He calls op the heroes of former i^s from a 
atate of inexittence to adorn and dirersify his poem. 

Broome on the Odyaey. 

Fne'xorable. [incawaWc, Fr. in- 
exorahiliSf Lat.] Mot to be intreated ; 
not to be moved by intreaty. 

You are more inhuman, more inexorahit. 

Oh ten times more, tiian tygers of Hyrcania 1 Sh. 
JneiOratfle dog ! Shah^, Merchant of Venice. 
The scourge 

Inexorable calls to penance. Milton. 

The guests invited came. 

And with the rest th* inexorable dame. Dryden. 

Th* inexorable gates were barr'd. 

And nought was seen, and nought was heard, 

But dreadful gleams, shrieks of woe. Vope. 

We can be deaf to the words of so sweet a 
charmer, and inexorable to all his invitations. Bog. 

INexpe'bience. 7 [«« and expedi^ 

Inexpe'diency. j ency.] Want of fit- 
ness ; want of propriety ; unsuitable- 
ness to time or place ; inconvenience. 

It concernetli superiours to look well to the 
expediency and iruxpediency of what they enjoin 
in di derent things. Aanderson. 

INexpe'dient. a^\ [in and expedient,] 
Inconvenient ; unfit ; improper ; un- 
suitable to time or place. 

It is not inexpedient they should be known to 
come trorn a person altogetner a stranger to chy- 
mical affairs. Boyle. 

e should be prepared not only with patience 
to bear, but to receive with thankfulness a rcpuUc, 

If God should see them to be inexpedient, Srnalnd. 

Inexpe'rience. n,s. [inexperience, Ft, 
in and experience,] Want of experi- 
mental knowledge ; want of e.xperience. 

Thy words at random argue thine inexperience 

MiUon. 

Prejudice and sclf-suthciencT naturally proceed 
from tneyperience of the world, and ignorance of 
mankind. Addutm. 

Ikexpe'rienced. a((f. [inexperlus, 
Lat.] Not experience. 

Inexpe'rt. adj. [inerpertus, Lat, in 
and expert,] Unskilful ; unskilled. 

The race elect advance 

Through the wild desert ; not the readiest way, 

Lest entVing on the Canaanite alarm'd, 

War terrify them inexpert, Milton. 

In letters and in laws 

Nfliliadperr. Prior, 

INE'3tPfABLE. ai(;\ [inexpiable, Fr. 
inexpiahilU, Lat.] 

1. Not to be atoned, 

2. Not to be molified by alanement. 

Love seeks to have Ikrl^ : 

My loTe how could'st ibou bopci who took’st the 
way 

To raise in me mexpUAle hate ? MHuntt Agonist, 

Ine'xpiably. adv. [from inexpiable,] 

To A degree beyond atonement, 

Excurtions are inexpiabit/ bad. 

And 'tis much safer to leave out than add.Hmcom. 

Inf/xpleably. adv, [in and e^fko, 
Lat.] Insatiably. A word not itt'tiae. 

\\ hat were these harpies but flatterers, ddators, 
ax^i the mexpietibly covetous ’ Samdyt*$ Trtnelt, 
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tKs'XPUCABLB, adj. [inexplicable, Fr. 
in and explica, Lai.] Incapable of Mng 
explained ; not to he maae intelligible ; 
not to be disentangled. 

What could such apprehensions breed, but, as 
their nature is, inexplicable passions of nund, de- 
sires abhorring what they embrace, and embrac> 
ing what they abhor ? Honker, 

To me at least this seems inexplicable, if light 
be nothing else tlian pressiun or motion propaga- 
ted through ether. Newton. 

^one eludes sagacious reason more. 

Than this obscure inexplicable powV. Blackmore. 

Ink'xplicably. adv. [from inexpli- 
cable.] In a manner not to be ex- 
plained. 

Inexpre'ssible. adj. [m and express!] 
Not to be told ; not to be uttered ; un- 
utterable. 

Thus when in orbs 
Of circuit inexpressible they stood, 

Orb within oro. Milton*s Paradise Lost, 

Nothing can so peculiarly gratify the noble dis- 
positions of human nature, as foi one man to see 
another so much himself as to sigh his piefs, and 
groan his pains, to sing his joys, and no and feel 
every thing by sympathy aim secret ineapressihk 
communications. ^ Siwth. 

The true God had no certain name given to 
him ; for Father, and God, and Creator, are but 
titles arising from his works ; and God is not a 
name, but a notion ingrafted in human nature of 
an inexpressible being. ^ StiUmgflcct. ' 

The*! is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s woids ; 
and in them principally consists that beauty, 
which gives so inexpressible a pleasure to him who 
best understands their force : this diction of his is 
ne\er to be copied. Dryden. 

Inexpre'ssibly. adiK [from inexpres- 
sible,] To a degree or in a manner not 
to be uttered ; unutterably. 

God will protect and reward all his faithful 
servants in a maimer and measure inexpressibly 
abundant. ^ Hammond. 

He began to play upon it ; th« sound was ex- 
ceeding sweet, and wronglit into a variety of 
tunes that were inexpremhly melodious. 

Addison* s Spectator. 

Inexpu'gnable. ad/, [inexpuffnablc, 
Fr. inexpu^nabilis, Lat.] Impregna- 
ble ; not lo be taken by assault ; not to 
be subdued. 

Why should there be implanted in each sex 
such a vehement and inexpvgrusble appetite of 
copulation ? Bay, 

Inextinguishable, at^. [inrxtingui- 
ble, Fr. in and extinguo, Lat.] Un- 
quenchable. 

Pillars, statues, and other memorials, are a sort 
of shadow of an endless life, and show an inextin- 
guishable desire which all men have of it Grew. 

IIne'xtricablk. adj. Unextricahle, Fr. 
inextricabilis, Lat.] Not to be disen- 
tangled ; not to be cleared ; not to be 
set free from obscurity or perplexity. 

Ife that should tye inextricable knots, only to 
baffle the industry of those that should attempt to 
1 nlooHC lUciu, would be thought not to nave 
served liis generation. Decay (f Piety, 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immense 
or wisdom, and of vast omnipotrace. 

She trembling stands, and does in wonder gaze, 
Lost in the wild inextrkahle maae. Blackmore. 

Men are led into inextricable mazes by setting 
up Uicraselves as judges of the world. Sherlock. 

Inf/xtricably, adv. [from inextrica- 
ble.] To a degree of perplexity not to 
be disentangled. 

The invclmuicHl atlieist, though you grant him 
his laws of mochaitism, is ucvertnetess inextricably 
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puzzled and battled with the first fomatioa 

, Bentley. 

In vain they strive ; th' intancling snares deny, 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Papers Odyssey, 

To Ine'yk. v,n. [in and eye^ To ino- 
culate ; to propagate trees by the insition 
of a bud into a foreign stock. 

Let sage experience teach thee all the arts 
grafting and ineycing, PmUipSk, 

Infallibility. In, s. [infallibilti^, 
InfaLlibleness. 3 Fr. from in/alli- 
ble.] Inerrability ; exemption from 
errour. 

Infallibility is the highest perfection of the 
knowing faculty, and cousequciilly the firmest 
degree of assent. . Tillotson. 

Infallible, adj. [infallible, Fr. tn 
and fallible,] f^rivileged from errour ; 
incapable of mistake ; not to be misled 
or deceived; certain. Used both of 
persons and things. 

Every cause adniittcth not such f/j/aWi/>k evi- 
dence of proof, us Icaveth no possibility of doubt 
or &cruj>ie behind it. Hooker, 

Believe my words ; 

For they are certain and infallible. Shak. H. \L 
The success is certain and injallihle, and norie 
ever yet miscarried in the attempt. Si^uth, 

Infallibly, adr. [from infallible.] 

1. Without danger from deceit ; with se- 
curity from errour. 

We cannot be as God, infallibly knowing good 
and evil. Smalridge*s Sermons. 

2, Certainly. 

Our blessed Lord has distinctly opened the 
scene of futurity to us, and directed us to such a 
conduct as will inJalUbly render us happy in it. 

Begers 

To Infa'me. V, a. [infamer, Fr. infamo, 
Lat.] To represent to disadvantage ; to 
defame ; to censure publickly ; to make 
infamous ; to brand. To defame is now 
used. 

Livia is irfamed for the poisoning of her liu»* 
band Bacon. 

Hitherto obscur’d, itifam'd, 

' And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Createa. Milton. 

I'N FAMOUS, aiff. [infame, infamant, 
Fr. infamis, Lat.] Publickly branded 
with guilt; openly censured: of bad 
pq)ort. 

'i'hose that be near, and those that he far from 
thee, shall mock thee, which art infamous. Bteh. 

These are as some infamous bawd or whore 
Should praise a matron ; what could hurt her 
more ? B. Jonson 

After-times will disoute it, whether Hotham 
were more infamous at rlull or at Toi^er-hili. A'.C’. 

Persons infamous, or branded in any publick 
court of judicature, are forbidden to be advocates. 

I'n FAMOUSLY, adv, [from infamous.] 

1. With open reproach ; with publick no- 
toriety of reproach. 

2. Shamefully ; scandalously. 

I'hat poem was infamously bad. Dryd. Ditpr 

rNFAMOUSNESS. ) It. #. [infamie, Fr. 

Fnfamy. j Lat.] Pub- 

lick reproach; notoriety of bad character. 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are 
the infamy of the people. Ewk. xxxvi. 3. 

The noble isle doth want her proper limbs. 

Her face defac’d with scars of iwamy* . 

V\ iiful perpetrations of unworthy actions brand, 
with most indelible characters of thorny, Uie name 
and memory to posterity, K, Cl.a(rUs. 

I'N FANCY, n. 8. [I’fi/onfia, Lat] 
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1 • The first part of life« Usually extended 
by naturalists to seven years. 

jOare we alArm it was ever his meatxing, that 
unto their salvation, who even from their tender 
infancy never knew any other faith or religion 
than only Christian, no kind of teaching can W 
available, saving that which wafso needfolfor th«i 
first universal conversion of Gentilesi hating 
Christianity ? Hooker, 

Pirithous came attend 
Thift worthy Theseus, his familiar friend : 

Tlieir love fi early h^ancy began, 

And rose as childhood ripen’d into man. Drydeti. 

The insensible impressions on our tender infan- 
ties have very Important and lasting consequences. 

Locke, 

2. Civil infancy, extended by the English 
law to one and twenty years. 

3* First age of any thing; beginning; 
original ; commencement. 

In Spain our sprincs, like old men’s children, be 
Decay M and wilherM from their infancy. Dryden. 

The ribference between the riches of Roman ci- 
tizens in the infancy and in the grandeur of Home, 
will appear by comparing the first variation of es- 
tates with the estates afterwards possessed. i4r6u(k. 

Infa'ngthef, or hingfangtheft, or in- 
fangtheof, is compounded of three Saxon 
words: the preposition in, fang, or 
fong, to take or catch, and thef. It 
signifies a privilege or liberty granted 
unto lords of certain manors to judge any 
thief taken within their fee. Coweh 

I'nfant. n.s. [enfant, Fr. infans, L^t.] 

1. A child from the birth to the end of the 
seventh year. 

It Ixing a part of iheir virtuous education, 
servetli greatly both to nourish in them the fear of 
God, and to put us in continual reuiembraiicc of 
that powerful grace, which openeth tlie mouths 
of infants to sound liis praise. Hooker, 

Tnere shall be no more thence an itjfant of days, 
nor an old man that hath not filled his days. 

Ua, Ixv. 20. 

Young molliers wildly stare, with fear possesi, 
And strain their helpless iifant to their breast. 

Dryden! s Mneid. 

2. [In law.] A young person to the age 
of one and twenty, 

I nfant, adj. Not mature ; in a state of 
initial imperfection. 

AVitliln the iifant rind of this small flower 
Ptuson hath residence, and medicine power. 

First the shrill sound of a small rural pipe. 

Whs entertainment for the injant stage, ilatcom. 

In their tender nonage, while they spread 
Their springing leaves and lift their ii\fant head, 
Indulge their childliood. Dryden*s Virgil. 

IjNFANTA, n.s, [Span.] A princess 
descended from the royal blood of Spain. 

Infa'nticide. n,s, [infanticide, Fr. in- 
fanticidium, Lat.] the slaughter of 
the infants by Herod, 

Tn PANTILE, adj, [infantilis, Lat.] Per- 
taining to an infant. 

Tile fly lies all the Winter in these balls in its 
itfantile state, and comes not to its maturity till 
the following Spring. Derkam, 

Infantry, n.s. [infanterie, Fr.] The 
foot soldiers of an army. 

The principal strength of an army consisteth in 
the infantry or foot ; and to make good ij]f ’antry it 
lequireth men bred in some free and pJenriful 
manner. Bacon! t Henry VIl . 

I'hat small infantry 

Warr’d on by cranes. MUUm. 

Infa'rction. n. s, [in and farcio, Lat.] 
Stuffing ; constipation. 

VOL. 1. 
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An hypoebondriack consumption isoocatloned 
by an nfarction and obstnictUiuof tbe , 

tNipA'TUATB. 9,0, [infnntmo, firoih in 
and fatuus, Lat. itffatmr, ft.] To 
strika with folly ; to deprive of under- 
atanffing. 

The judgment of God wifi be very visible in tn- 

^ fatwUing a people, as ripe and prepared fir de- 
struction, into folly and madness, making the 
weak to contribute to the designs of the wicked ; 
and Buffering even those, out of a conscience of 
their guilt, to grow more wicked. Clarendon, 

It is tlie reforming of the vices and lottishness 
that had long overspread the infatuated, gentile 
world t a prime branch of that design of (^irist’s 
sending his disciples. Hammond, 

May hypocrites, 

Tliat slily speak one thing, another think, 

Drink on unwam’d, ’till, by enchanting cups ^ 
Irfatuate, they their wily thoughts disclose. Phil, 

The people are so universally irfatuated with 
the notion, tliat, if a cow falls sick, it is ten to 
one but an old woman is clapt up in prison for it. 

Adawm on Itfdy, 

The carriage of our atheists or deists is amazing : 
no dotage so infatuate, no phrensy so extravagant 
as theirs. Bentley, 

Infatla'tion. n. $. [from infatuate.] 
The act of striking wim folly ; depriva- 
tion of reason. 

Where men give themselves over to the defence 
of wicked interests, and false propositions, it is 

! just with God to smite the greatest abilities with 
the greatest n^atuatums. South, 

Infausting. n:s. [from infaustus, Lat.] 
The act of making unlucky. An odd 
and inelegant word. 

As the king did in some part remove the envy 
from himself, so he did not observe, that he did 
withal bring a kind of malediction and iifamting 
upon the marriage, as an ill prognostick. Bacon, 

Infe'asible. a^. [in and feasible.] Im- 
practicable ; not to be done. 

This is so difficult and infeasible, that it may 
well drive modesty to despair of science. Glanville, 

To INFE'CT. V. a. [infecter, Fr. infectus, 
Lat.] 

1. To act upon by contagion ; to affect 
with communicated qualities ; to hurt by 
contagion ; to taint; to poison ; to pol> 
lute. 

One of those fantastical mind wfeetod people, 
that children and musiciani call lovers. Sidney, 

Thine eyes, sweet lady, have hfeeted mm.Shak, 

The nature of bad news iifectt the teller* Shah, 
Ev’ry day 

It would ifdect his speech, that if the king 
Should without issue die, he’d carry it so 
To make the sceptre his. ^take^. Henry VIIL 
Infected minds 

To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

Shakesp. 

She speaks pohu^s, and eveiy word stabs : if 
her breath wen fPl^mble as her terminations, 
there was no living near her ; she would to 
tile nortli star. Shakesp, 

1 am return’d your soldier; 

No more irfected with my country’s love, 

Than when I parted Xtcnca, Shakesp. 

Tlic love-tale 

Irfccted Sion’s daughters with like heat. Milton, 

2. To fill with something hurtfuUy con- 
tagious. 

infected he the air whereon they ride, 

And damn’d all those that trust them ! Shakesp, 

Infe'ction. n. s. [infection, Fr.infectio, 
Lat.] Contagion ; mischief by commu- 
nication ; taint ; poison. 

Infection is that manner of communicating a 
disease by some effluvia, or parUcles which fiy 


INF 

from some distempered bodies, and mixing with 
' tlie juices of othem, occasion the same disorders 
> in inthe bodies they Came from. QaMy* 

^ what a strange 

Is fyi’n into thy ear I Shakesp. Cymbeline, 

The blessed gods 

Purge all UdeetUms from our air, whilst you 
Do climate here. Shakesp. Winter^ Tale. 

Vouchsafe, dlifus’d hfection of a man. 

For these known evils, out to give me leave, 

By circumstance, to curse thy cur^ell self. Shak, 
Hence, * 

Lest that th’ mfection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Shakesp. King Lear. 

The transmission or emission of the tiiinner and 
more airy parts of bodies, as in odours and infec- 
tum, is, or all the rest, the most corporeal ; but 
withal there be a number of those emissions, both 
wholesome and unwholesome, that give no smeil 
at all. Bacon. 

I N fe'cti ous. adj. [from infect.] Conta- 

gious; influencing by communicated 
qualities. 

The most infectious pestilence upon thee. Shak, 
In a house, 

Where the infectious pestilence did reign. Shakesp, 

Some known diseases are infectious, and others 
are not : those that are infectious are sucli as are 
chiefly in the spirits, and not so much in the hu- 
mours, and therefore pass easily from bod^ to 
body ; such as pestilences and lippitudes. Bacem. 

Smells may have as much power to do good as 
to do harm, and contribute to health as well as to 
diseases ; which is too much felt by evperiencc in 
all that are itifectious, and by the operations of 
some poisons, that arc received only by the smell. 

Temple, 

Infe'ctiously. adti. [from infectious.] 
Contagiously. 

The will dotes, tiiat is inclinable 
To what i^fecttously itself affects. Shakesp, 

Infe'ctiousness. n.s. [from infectious.] 
The quality of being infectious ; conta- 
giousness. 

Infe'ctive. adj. [from infect.] Having 
the quality of acting by contagion. 

True love, well considered, hath an infective 
power, Sidney. 

Infecu'nd. It, 8. [infacunduSfhBt,] Un- 
fjniitful; infertile. 

How safe and agreeable a conservatory the earth 
is to vegetables, is manifest from tlieir rotting, 
drying, or being rendered injccund in the waters, 
or'theair; but in Uie earth their vigour is long 
preserved. Der ham's Physico-Thetdogy, 

Infecu'ndity. n.8. [infascunditas, Lat.] 
Want of fertility ; bairenness, 
Infeucity. n.s. [infelicitf^, Ft.infelicu 
tas, Lat.] Unhappiness ; misery; cala- 
mity. 

Whatever is the ignorance and irfelicity of the 
present stale, we were made wise and 

Here is our great infeUcUy, that, when single 
words signify complex ideas, one word can tiever 
distinctly manifest all the parts of a complex Idea* 

Wcfti. 

To INFETt V. a. [ii^trer. Ft. Lat.1 
1. To bring on ; to 

Vomits infer tome siy aU Mrimeiit to the jungs . 

Harvey, 

a. To infer ia nothhif but, by virtue of 


a. To infer is nothhiff but, by virtue of 
otie pro|porittofi laid down as true, to 
draw in auollier as true, i. e. to sec or 
suppose nndx a connection of the two 
ideas of the infetred proposition. Locke. 
Yet what thou can’st attain, whldl best may 
serve 

To^eiHr the Maker, and imer 
Thee Huso happier, shall not ot with-held 

'nyr hearing* MUm* 
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Omit, 

infen not esoellanee : the Mrtih 
iimitnm in comparison of howr’ii so small, 

Kor ^storing, may of solid good contain 
More pieitty than the suii«thatlMarrenshiim.Jftli. 

One would wonder hooN 6001 so differing pre- 
misses, they shoiiid all the same conclusion. 

Decap Piety. 

They have mofe opportunities than ‘other men 
have of purchasing public esteem, by deserving 
well of mankind ; and such opportunities always 
infer obligations. ^ Atterbury. 

3. 1'o ofler ; to produce. Not in use, 

Fall well hath Cliffisrd playM the orator, 

arguments of mighty force. Shaketp. 

rNFERENTE. «.a. [inferefice^ Fr. from 
infer.] Coiidusion drawn from pre- 
vious arijruments. 

Thuugli it may chance to be right in the con< 
du^iuii. it is yet unjust and mistaken in the me- 
thod of lyfertnce. Oiawaile. 

1’licse titferences or conclusions arc the eiiects of j 
reasoning, and the three propositions, taken ail 
iti^ether, are called syllogism or argument. H'itrtu, 

Inf k'r 1 ble. [from infer.] Deduci- 
ble from prendaed grounds. 

As simple mistakes commonly beget fallacies, 
so men, from fallacious foundations, and misap- 
prehended mediums, erect conclusions no way in- 
Jtrible from their premises. Bfwwi, 

Inferio'rity. It. s. Fr. 

from in/eriour.] Lower state of dignity 
or value. 

The language, though not of equal dignity, yet 
as near approaching to it as our modern barba'‘Mm 
will allow ; and therefore we are to rest contented 
with that only injerxority which is not possibly to 
be remedied. Dryden. 

INFEHIOUR. adj. [inferior, Lat. infe^ 
ritur, Fr.] 

1. Lower in place. 

2. Lower in station or rank of life : corre- 
lative to supefiour. 

Tlcnderrae luorc equal, or perhaps 
Su|>erior, for o\ferwr who is free ! 

3. Lower in value or excellency. 


INF 

irfertiit.] UnftiiitAdiiess ; wasK offer* 
tilitjr. 

The same distsmperature of the air tliil^osea^ 
sioned the plague, occasioned the or 

noxiousness of the soil, whereby the mts ef the 
earth became either very imall, or very unwhele- 
sorae. Tfole's On(g{n ^iBonicmd. 

To Infe'st. «k a. [infeUer, Fr. infesto, 
Lat.1 To harass; to disturb; to plague 

iJaie my feeble breast 

Come gently ; but not with that mighty rage 
Wberewitfa the martial troops thou do^t mftttii 
And hearts of greatest heroes do'st enrage, ^en. 

"i'hey ceased ni>t,in the mean wliile,to strengthen 
that port which iu heart they favoured, and to 
i^ett by all means, under colour of other quarrels, 
their greatest adversities lit tliis case. Hooker, 
Although tlit'Y were a i>eo()le ir^eeted, and 
mightily hated of all otiier8,yet was there nqtlihig 
of fold' to work the ruin of their state, till the 
time beforetnentioned wiu expired. ^ Hooker. 
'i'hcy were no lueati, distressed calamitous per- 


Milton. 


llie love of liberty with lifr 


Dryden. 


And life itself tit* inferumr gift 
I have added some original papm of my own, 
which, whether ftiey are equal or infeiimir to my 
otiwr poems, an author is the most improper 
judge of. I/rpaen. 

4. Subordinate. 

Gorteral and fundamental truths in philosophy, 
religion, and human life, conduct our tiwogbCs 
into a thousand imferiour and particular prMosh 
tions. Watti. 

Infe'Riour. n. $. [from the affective.] 
One in a lower rank or station than 
another. 

A gyeat person gets more by obli^tig dIs tn/f- 
riowr than by disdutning him. South. 

Infe'rnau odj. [imftmel, Fr. infemm, 
fjdL] HellUh ; tartarcan ; detestable. 

IHMa glgantick limbs with large embrace, 
lafotds inne acres of infernal space Dryd. JEn. 

Ikfk'wkal Sftone. n . «; 

Iffenpidnone. or^hmar eiiustick, is prepared 
liWiM aa ^vap Kdaf fai olaUver, <*r rawn crys- 

ftihi of silver. It is a veiry powerful CHusiick, 
catmgMfty sietoia and oven the lu*iies to which 
it is applied. HUl'$ Mat, Med 

Infb'jltile. [MerfUe^ Ft. i^ and 
feriiU.] UnmutfuT; not productive; 
wanting ; tnfecund. 

Ignorasige being'of itself, like stiff clay, an in- 
JfhiJletoil, when pride conics to sc</rcfa and harden 
it, it grows perfectly impenetrable. 

Governmeia (fUm wegut. j 

iMntMri'LiTT. «. t. {infertUitit Rf.liiml 


suns that lied to Idoi for refuge ; but of so great 
quality, as it was apparent tliat they came not 
tliither to project tlitir own fortune, but to iifest 
and invade his. Bacon*t Homy VU* 

Ikivy^ avarice, superstition, love, witli the like 
cares and passions infest human life. ^ Addtson. 

No disease ir^'esU mankind more terrible in its 
symptoms and effects. Arbuihnot on Diet, 

Infbsti'vity. It.f. [in and feitivity. 

Moumfulness ; want of cheerfulness. 
Infk'stred. a^. [in and fester.] Rank- 
ling; inveterate. Obsolete. 

This ctir<ied creature, mindful of that old 
liif 'ested grudge, the which his mother felt. 

So soon as Uiarioii he did behold, 

Uis lieart with vengeful malice inly swelt.^iemcr. 

In FEUD ACTION, n. s. [in and feudum, 
I..at.] llie act of putting one in pos- 
session of a fee or estate. 

Another ojilitai^ provision was cunveutinal and 
by tenure, upon the if^endatum of the tenant, and 
was usually called knight's service. Hole. 

I'nfidel. n. s. [iiijWr//<r, Fr. injidelis, 
Lat] An unbdiever; a miscreant; 
p^an ; one who rejects Christianity. 

J^horting her, if she did marry, yet not to |oin 
herself to an injidel, as in those times some wutows 
Christian had done, ibr thj* advanoametit of thi ir 
estate in this world. Hotiker 

Infidb'lity. II* 8. [infidelUc, Fr. injuk- 
litas, Lat] 

1. Want of iaitli. 

The consideration of the divine omniftotence 
end iu&nite wiadoai, and oar own igiMiraiice, are 
great iualruiiieuti of silenciim tlie murmurs of m 
JtddUy. Taylor^sHuto ed Liuing Holy. 

2. Disbdttfof ChnstMity. 

One would faacy that iafideU would be exempt 
from that ainglelmilt, which seemi to grow out of 
the imprudent fervours ol raligHm ; but so it is, 
that tsyfidoUoy It ptaiMgated wfth at much fierce- 
nett contention, at if the tafety i^f mankind 
depended upoQ k. ^^dditon't bpeetator. 

2. T fc a ch a ry ; dacelt; MUkh of contract 
or trust 

Tlie injidelitkt 00 llie one part between the two 
sexes, and the cafirices on the utber, the vauities 
and veaations attending even the moat refined c)v- 
fighfct that make up this botiaetsaf life, Tender it 
silly and uncomfortable. Spectator. 

INFINITE, adf [ii^; Fr* irtjitufm, 
Lat.] 

. Unbounded; boundleM; onlimited ; 
immense ; havingno boundaries or limits 
to its nature. 

ItnpOMihfe M It, that God sluatild withdraw his 
presence from any thu^(, becalita the very sub- 
stance of God it lignite. Hooker. 

Wbat't time* wlien oti etemi^ we think i 
A thousand ages In that sea must sink , 
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Tinw'tnolhlhf hat a word; a mlUiou 
Is full as far from isifuuU at ope. Dmkom. 

Thou tov’raigo pow’r* wbose secret will con- 
troolt 

The Inward bent and motion of our souls ( 

Why hast thou plac'd such m/frdtr degrees 
Between Ibe cmt>s and cure m n^ disease ? Prior. 
^ When 11^ would think of ir^finue space or dura- 
tion, we at first make some very large idea : as 
perhaps of miUiona of ages or miles, which possibly 
we multiply several times. lacko. 

Even an angel's compreliensive thought 
Cannot extend as far as tliou hast wraught : 

Our vast conceptions are by swelling brought, 
Swallow'd and lost in hi^mre, to nought. Dennis. 

2. It is hyperbolically used for large ; great. 
I'NFiNiTELy. ado. [from tUjfSntff .] 

1. Without limits; without bounds; im- 
mensely. 

Nothing may be ii^mtely desired, but that good 
which indeed is infinite. Hooker. 

2. In a great degree* 

This is Antonio, 

To whom I am so isifmUely bound. Skaheop. 

Tile king saw that contrariwise it would follow, 
that fkigland, though much less in territory, yet 
should have if^ndely more soldiers of their nanve 
forces than those otiier nations have. Bacon. 

Infinitely tbe greater part of mankind have pro- 
fessed to act under a full persuasion of this great 
article. J^gort. 

rNFiNiT^NBBS. ft* s. [iStom ii^nite.] Im- 
mensity ; boundlessness ; innnity. 

llie cunning of his flattery, the readiness of his 
tears, the ir^niteness of his vows, were but among 
the weakest threads of his net. Sidney. 

let us always bear about us such impressions 
of reverence, and fear of God, that we may huinbfe 
ourselves before his Almightiness, ana express 
that infinite distance between his hyiniteneu and 
our weaknesses. Taytor. 

Infinitesimal, atff. [from infinite.] 
Infinitely divided. 

Infinitive, aty. [infinitif, Fr. ii^itk 
vus, Lat.] In grammar, infinitive 
affirms or intimates tlie intention of af- 
firming, which is one use of the indica- 
tive ; but then it does not do it abso- 
lutely, Clarke. 

Infinitude, n.s. [fremir^nite.] 

1. Infinity; immensity. 

Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul'd, stood vast infinitude coiifin'a. Milton. 

Thouglithe requgnancy of mjinknde be equally 
iucomfNitihle to continued or successive motion, 
or cooUnued quantity, and depends ontheincom- 
possibility of Uie very nature of things successive 
or extensive with tqfiuttttdc; yet that incompuesi- 
btiiiy is more conspicuous iu discrete quaatity, 
that ariseth from parts actually distinguished. Hast. 

2. boundless number. 

We see all the good sense of the age cut out, 
and aiinced into almost an isyinitude of distinc- 
tions. AddikonCi Spoekstor. 

Infinity. n.s. [infiniti, Fr. 

Lat.] 

1. Immensity; boundlessness; unlimited 
qualities. 

There cannot be more in/inUks than one : for 
OIK* of thciii would limit the other. BaUigh*i HisL 
'i'lie better, the more desirable ; that thereiurc 
must be desirubicj wherein there is infinity of 
goodness ; so that if any thing desirable luay be 
infinite, liiat must needs be theliJgliest of all tAjngs 
that are desired : no good is infinite but only 
God, therefore he is our felicity and bliss. Hooker, 

. Endless number. An %perboliioiil use 
of ihe word. 

Homer has concealed ftiults under an Ufinity of 
admirable beauties. Broome's Notes on the Odyney* 
The lim, being swelled, eonipretieth the ico* 
mach, stops thecircultition of the jaices» and pro* 
duceth an itfinity of bud symptoms. Arbut. on Diet. 
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IffFl'RM. adj [infirme, Fr* itjSrmUi^ Lat.] 

1. Weak ; feeble ; disabled or body* 

Here stand I your brnye ; 

A poor, weak, aud despis’d old man. Shak, 

2. Weak of mind; irresolute. 

I am afraid to think what I have done : 

I*Ook on’t apain, I dare not. , 

— -Jil/irm of purpose ; 

(iWe me tlie dagger. Shak. Macbeth, 

That on my head all might be visited, 
llty frailty, and injirmenex^ forgiv’n ; 

To me committed, and by me expos’d, MUUm, 

8. Not Stable ; not solid. 

He who fixes upon false-principles, treads upon 


th^m Ep'ound, and so sinks ; and he who fails in 
his deauctions from right principles, stumbles up- 
on firm ground, and fidls. South* 


To Inpi'rm. t>. a, [iif/Jriwer, Fr. infirmo, 
Lat.] To weaken ; to shake ; to enfeeble. 
Not infuse. 

^ Some contrary spirits will object this as a suffi- 
cient reason to infirm all Uiose points. Raleigh. 

The spleen is unjustly introduced to invigorate 
the sinister side, which, being dilated, would 
rather ir0irtn and debilitate it. Broum't Vulg. Err. 

Infirmary. n,s. [infirmerie, Fr.] Lodg- 
ings for the sick. 

^ 'inose buildings to be for privy lodgines on both 
sides, and the end for jirivy galleries, whereof one 
should be for an infirmary, if any special person 
should be sick. ' Bacon, 

Infi'rmity. n. s, [infirrnitS^ Fr.] 

1. Weakness of sex, age, or temper. 

Infirmity, 

Which waits upon wom times, hath something 
seiz’d 

JHis wish’d ability. Shaketp. Tf^inter’s Tale. 

Discover thine infirmity, 

That w.irr.intetli by law to he thy privilege: 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides. Shakerp. 

If lie had done or said'any thing amiss, lie de- 
sired their worships to think it was his injirmUies. 

Skakesp. 

Are the infirmities of the body, pains, and dis- 
eases Ills complaints P Ilis faith reminds him of the 
day when this corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
tioii, and this mortal immortality. Rogers, 

2. Failing ; weakness ; fault. 

A friend should bear a friend’s infirmities ; 

But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

Shakesp, 

Many infirmitiis made it appear more requisite, 
that a wiser man should have the application of 
his interest. Clarendon. 

How difficult is it to preserve a great name, 
when he that has acquired it, is so ounoxious to 
such little weaknesses and irfrmities, as are no 

small diminution to it. Addison. 

8. Disease ; malady. 

General laws are like general rules of physick, 
according wlieretinlo, as now, iio wise man will 
desire himself to he c^ed, if there be joined with 
his disease some speml accident, in regard that 


his disease some speml accident, in regard that 
thereby others in the same xifrmity, but without 
the like accident, may, Hookei\ 

Sometimes the races of man may be ilepravcd 
by the infirmities of birth. Temple. 

InfVrmness. n, s, [from infirm,] Weak- 
ness; feebleness. 

Some experiments may discover the itfrmness 
and insufficiency of the peripatetick doctrine. 

Aiyle. 

To Infix. V. a. Lat.] To drive 

in ; to set; to fasten. 

And at the point two strings irfxed are. 

Both deadly sharp, that sharpest steel exceeden 
far. denser. 

X never lov’d myself, 

*Tin now, infixed, 1 benold myself. 

Drawn in the fiatt’ring table of her eye. Shaketp, 
ltnmuve.iil)le, irdixa, and frozen round. MtUon. 
That sting infiWM within her haughty mind, , 
Aud her proudf heart with secret sorrow pin’d. I 

Drydietu 


lias fatal dart a reedy pMsage foimd, 

** Ami deep within her h^niu^d the woaad 

' Dryden. 

To INFLA'ME. v, a, [injlammo^ Lat.] 

1. To kindle; to set on fire; to make to 
bum* 

Love more clear, dedicated to a love more cold, 
with the clearness lays a niglitof sorrow upon me, 
and with the coldness itfamet a world of fire 
within me. Sidney. 

Its waves of torrent fire inflam* d with rage. 

Itfilton. 

2. To kindle any passion. 

Their lust was irf anted towards her. Susan, viii. 

5. To kindle witn passion. 

More infimnd with lust than rage. Milton. 

Satan, with thoughts mfUmd of highest design. 
Puts on swift wings. Milton, 

1 4. To exaggerate ; to aggravate. 

I A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues, an enemy 
ii fames his crimes. Addmn*s Spectator, 

6* To heat the body morbidly with ob- 
atructed matter. 

6. To provoke ; to irritate. 

A little vain curiosity weighs so much with us, 
or the church’s peace so little, that we sacrifice the 
one to the whetting and injlaming of the other. 

Decay of Piety. 

To Infla'me. V. n. To grow hot, angry, 
and painful by obstruct^ matter. 

If the vesiculffi are opprest, they imfame. 

JViteman. 

Infla'meH. n s, [from inflame.] The 
thing or person that inflames. 

' Interest is a ^at irfamer, and sets a man on 
persecution under the colour of zeal. Addison. 

Assemblies, who act upon publick principles, 
proceed upon influence from particular lexers 
and vnjlamers. Sw^t. 

Inflammability, n. s. [from inflam- 
mabh*] The (juality of catching nre. 

This it will do, if the ambient air be iniprcg- 

^ natc with subtile injiammabilities. Broim, 

Choler is the most itifiaoimable part^ of tlic 
blood ; whence, from its iifammability, it is called 
a sulphur. Harvey. 

Infla'mmable. aflj, [Fr.] Easy to be set 
on flame ; having the quality of flaming. 

I’he juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine- 
apples, are all infiammahle. BaCon*i Nat, Hist, 

liicetus thinks it possible to extract an infiam- 
mahle oil from the stone a** best us. ^ Wilkins. 

Out of water grow all vegetable and animal sub- 
stances, which consist a.> well of sulphureous^ fat, 
and infiammable parts as of earthly and alcalizate 
ones, Newton* s Opticks. 

inflammable spirits arc subtile volatile liquors, 
which come over in distillation, miscible with 
water, and wholly combustible. ArbuthmAonAlim, 

Infla'mm ABLENESS. n,s. [from inflam- 
mable.] The quality of easily catching 
flee. 

Wc may treat of the infiamma* teneu of bodies. 

Boyle. 

Inflamma'tion, n.8. [inflammatiOfLaX. 
inflammation^ Fr] 

1. 1'he act of setting on flame. 

Injlammnti ms of air from meteors, may have a 
powerftd eticct upon men. Temple, 

2. The stale of Wing in flame. 

Ti’he flame extemleth not beyond the Inflamma- 
ble efHuence, but closely adheres unto theoriginal 
of its irfammatwn. Broitm, 

Some urns have had inscrij tions on them, ex- 
pressing that the lamps within them were burning 
when they were first buried : whereas the inflam- 
mation of fat and viscous vapouw doth msently 
vanish, WiWctn’f Dssdalus. 

3. f to chirurgery.] Irflammation id when 
the blood is obstructed so as tocrowd to 
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a greater quantity into any particular 
part, and gives it a greater colour Ipri 
heat than usual. QuinSjf, 

If that bright spot stny in bis place, it is an m- 
fiammation ot the burning. Lev. xiii. g8. 

4. Fetvour of mind. 

Prayer kindieth our desire to behold God by 
specuration, and the mind, delighted with that 
contemplHtive sight of God, taketh every wlicne 
new irfammaiionsto pray the riches of the mys- 


contemiMHtive sight of Ixoct, taketh every whene 
new irfammaiionsto pray the riches of the mys- 
teries of heavenl > wisdom, continiudly stirring uj» 
in us curres|)ondVnt desires tuwards them. Hooker, 

Infla'mmatory. adj\ [from inflame.] 
Having the power of inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldness 
in the extremities : such a sensation is very con- 
sistent with an injiammatvry distemper. 

Arlmihuot on Diet. 

All infimmatary fever hurried him out of this 
life in three days. Pope to Swi/t. 

To INFLATE, v. a. \inflatus, Lat.] 

1 . To swell with wind. 

That the muscles are inflated in time of rest, ap- 
pears to the very eye in the faces of children Hay. 

Vapours are no other than iujiated vesiculse of 
water. Derham, 

2. To fill with the breath. 

With mightand main they chas’d the imird’rous 
fox, 

Withbraxen trumpets and ii fated box, 

To kindle Mars with military sounds. 

Nor wanted horns t’ inspire sagacious hutinds. 

Dry den. 

Inflation, n.s. [inflatio,hat. from in- 
flate.] The state of being swelled with 
wind; flatulence. 

Wind coming upwards, inflations and tumours 
of the belly ore signs ofapldegmatit k ennsdtution. 

Arbuthnot Diet. 

To INFLE'CT. v. a. [infleeto, Lat.] 

1. To bend; to turn. 

What makes them this one way their race direct, 
While they a thousand other ways reject; 

Why do they never once their course inflect 9 

hluckmare. 

Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, 
begin to bend before they arrive at the bodies ’ 
And are they not reflecteci, n fracted,and inflected 
by one and the same principle, acting variously 
in various circumstances ^ Neu tons Opijclu. 

2, To vary a noun or verb in its tennina- 
tions. 

Infle'ction. ft. s . [inflertio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of bending or turning. 

Neither the divine determinations, persuasions, 
mirfectums of the understanding or will of rational 
creatures, doth deceive the understanding, pervert 
the will, or necessitate either to any moral evil. 

Hale. 

2. Modulation of the voice. 

His virtue, his ^sturc, his countenance, his 
zeal, the motion of Ins body, and the inflection of 
his voice, who first iiltereth them as his own, h 
that which giveth the very essence of instramentf 
available to eternal life. Hoohtf* 

3. Variation of a noun or verb* 

I'hc same word in the origltial tougae, by di- 
vers inflections and vairUtloni« miket divers dia- 
lects. Bretewood. 

Infle'ctive.'^. [from inflect.] Having 
the powfif of bending. 

I’his bpimve quality of the air is a ^at in- 
cumbrance and confusion of astronomical obser- 
vations. Dtrhom. 

InflexibiTity. \n.8. \inJUxibiliti,Tt. 

INFLE'iblen ess. j from inJUxible.] 

1. Stiflhess ; quality of resisting flexure. 

2. Obilinacy ; temper not to be bent ; in* 
ejtorable p^nacy. 
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Inflexible. a4j* [Fr. inflexibilU, Lat.' 
1, Not to be bent or mcurvated. 

Such errors as are but acorns in our ;younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and becouie 
infUxibk to the powerful arm of reason. Brown, 
Too great r^idity and elasticity of the fibres 
make them inntxibitXo tlic causes, to which they 
ought to yiela. ^ Arftuthm^. 

3 . Not to be prevailed on ; immoveable. 
The man resolv'd and steady to his trust, 
Jr^xibU to ill, and obstinately just. Addmn 

A man of an upright and it^aible temper, 
the execution of his country’s laws, can ove -come 
all private fear. Addisnn. 

3. Not to be changed or altered. 

The nature of things is ivfiexible, and their na- 
tural relations unalterable : we must bring our un- 
derstandings to things, and not l)cnd things to 
our fancies. h oils. 

Infle'xibly. adv, [from inflexible.'] hi 
exorably ; invariably ; without relaxa- 
tion or remiasioii. 

It should be began early, and inflexibly Vepi to, 
'till theie appears not the' least reluctance . lAKke, 

To INFLI CT, r. fl. \infligOy inflictus, 
Lat. infliger, Fr.] I'o put in act or 
impose as a punishment. 

I knew no ))ain, they can inflict upon him, 
Willnnuc him .say I mov’d hnu to those anus. 

Shahesp. 

Suflicient is this pmnshment which was ivjiictid. 

a t/or. ii 

What the potent victor in his rage 
Cuw i.Ue intin't. Milton. 

What heart could wish, what hand intikt this 
d i re d i s grace ^ Vryderts JEneid. 

By luxury ue condemn ourselves to greater tor- 
ments than have been ^ct invented by anger or 
revenges or htjiicted by the greatest tyrants upon 
the worst of nitn. Temple 

Infli'cter. If. «. [from inflict. He who 
punishes. 

Revenge is commonly not Imundcd, hut ex- 
tended to llie utmost power of the 

Government of the Tongue. 

Inflection, n. s. [from inflict.'] 

1. The act of using punishments. 

So our decrees, 

Dead to injlictum, to themselves arc dead ; 

And liberty piceks justice by the nose, ^wketep. 

Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only as 
to merit, but also us to ac'ual infliction. iknUh. 

2. The punislinient imposed. 

What, but tli\ iualic(', in jv’d thee to misdeem 
Of righteous Job, thunert cib toadlict him 
With all But his patience won. MiU. 

How despicable are the threats of a creature as 
impotent as ourselves, when compared with the 
wrath of an Almighiy Judge, whose power ex- 
tends to eternal infl’ctiom. Boger$. 

His severest inJiictUmM are in themselves acis of 
justice and righteousness. Rogers. 

Infli'ctive. adj. {itflictive, Fr. from 
inflict.] That which imposes a punish- 
ment. 

rNPLUENCE^ n.$. [influencct Fr. influo, 
Lat.] 

1. Power of the celestial aspects operating 
ui^ terrestrial bodies and affairs. 

The sacred inAueuee of Ug^ appears. hUlton 
Comets no rule, no rightootift o^der own ; 
Tbcir.t^uefice dreaded, as titeir ways unknown. 

Piiw. 

2. Ascendant power; power of directing 
or modifying. It was anciently fol- 
lowed by into ; now, less properly, by 

IfpOlf. 

Incomparable lady, your eomnisiHisiit doth n<iC 
only ||ive me the win, but the power to otMf you \ 
iucii influence hath your eicelfency* Sidney. 


INF 

God hath hii Muemee ime the ye|^ «^nce of 
all things, without which iedtuemce of Deity sup- , 
porting them, their utter annihilation could not' 
chuse but follow. Modher, 

A wise man shall over-rule his itari, and have 
a greater itMuence upon his own content than all 
the constellations and planets of the fimuunent. 

Taylor, 

Foreknowledge had no htftuence m dieir fault. 

® MiUon. 

Relmon hatli so great an wi/Ittencettpon the feli< 
city ofinen, that it ought to be upheld, not only 
out of dread of tite di^ne vengeance in another 
world, but out of regard to temporal pru^)erity. 

Tillotson. 

Our inconsistency in the pursuit of scheuies 
tliorunghly digestea, has a bad influence on our 
affairs. Addison. 

So astonishing a %ctm would have present influ- 
ence upon them, but not produce a lasting effect. 

Atterburi^, 

Where it ought to have epeatest influetu:e, this 
obvious indisputable tiuth Fs little regarded. 

Hpgen. 

To rNFLUENCE. V. o. [from the noun 
To act upon with directive or impul- 
sive power ; to modify to any purpose ; 
to guide or lead to any end. 

By thy kind pow*r and influencing care, 

The various creatures move, and live, and are. 

MiUon. 

These experiments succeed after the same man- 
ner tn vacuo as in the open air, and therefore are 
not inAuemced by the weight or pressure of the nt- 
tuospnere. Newtotit.Opticks, 

This standing revelation was attested in the 
most solemn and credible manner; and is sufhei- 
ent to influence their faith and practice, if they 
attend. Atterbury, 

All the restraint men are under is, by the viola- 
tion of one law, broken through; and the prin- 
ciple which itfluenced their obedience has lost its 
cmcacy on them. Rogers, 

I'nfluent. [t^tfeits, Lat.] Flow- 
ing in. 

The chief intention of chirurgery, as well 
medicine, is keeping a just equilibrium between 
the influent fluids and vascular solids. Arbuthnot. 

Influe'ntial. xdj. [from influence.] 
Exerting influence or power. 

Our now overshadowed souls may he emblemed 
by those crusted globes, whose infiucntuU emis- 
sions are interrupt^ by the interposal of die be- 
nighted element. Glanville. 

Tlie inward springs and wheels of the corimreHl 
machine, on the roost sublimed intellectuals, are 
dangerously inftuentiaL Glanville. 

'NFLUX. fi. a. [influxui, Lat.] 
t. Act of flowing into any thing. 

Wc will enquire whether there be, in the foot- 
steps of nature, any such transmission and injiia' 
of imranteriate virtues, and what the force of ima- 
gination is, eitlier upon the body imaginant, or 
opon another body. Bacon's not. Hist. 

If once contracted in a systole, by the hflta of 


the spirits, why, the siHrits continually flowing in 
without let, doth it nol always remain so ^ /toy. 

All elastick fibre, ttkea bow, the more extended, 
it restore itself with tiie greater force : if the spring 
he destroyed, it it like a bag, only passive as to 
tbt ijflux of the liquid. Arbuthnot. 

2. Infusion ; intraniation. 

Iliere Is another fife after this : and the influx 
of tIte knowledge of God, in relatiott to tliis ever- 
lasting life, is liifinitely of motnenL Hale. 

3. Influence ; power. In ibk flense it is 

now not usea. 

Adam, in innocence, ni!{^t have held, by Uie 
continued influx of the divtue will and power, a 
state of iromortility. Ha/c. 

These two do not so much conoem sea-fish, yet 
they have a great Mux upon rivers, ponds, and 
lakes. Hale. 
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iNFLifxious. [from ifflux.] Inffn* 
endal. Not ufled. 

Tlie moon hath an irfluiious power to make im- 
pressions upon their humours. Howei. 

To Info'ld. V. a, [in and fold.] To in- 
volve ; to inwrap ; to indofle with invo- 
lutions. 

For all the crest a dragon did irflold 
With CTeedy paws, and over all did spread 
His gmdcii wings. Fairy Queen. 

Noble Baiiquu, let me infold thee, 

And bold thee to my heart. Shahesp. 

But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent’s love, the tender nurse’s care ? 

Who, for their own forgetful, seek his good, 

Infold his limbs in hands, and fill his veins with 
food. Bloch. 

Wings raise her arms, and wings her feet irdold. 

Pope. 

To Info'liate. V. a. [in and foUum, Lat.] 
To cover with leaves. Not mucli usetl, 
but elegant. 

Long may his fruitful vine infoliate and clasp 
about him with emiiracements. Howei. 

To INFO'RM. v.a. [informer^ Fr. jw- 
formo, Lat] 

1 . Jo animate ; to actuate by vital powers. 

All alike itd’orm'd 

With radiant light, as gfuwiiig ir’n with fire. 

• ^ Milton. 

Let others better mold the running mass 
Of methli, and iidorm the breathing brass ; 

And soften into flesh a marble iace. Ihyd, £n. 

As from chaos, huddl’d and deform’d, 

The god struck fire, and lighted up the lamps 
That beautify the sky ; so he inform'd 
This iil-shap^d body with a daring soul. 

Dryden and l^et. 
Breath informs this fleeting frame. Prurr, 

This sovereign arbitrary soul 
IniormSf and moves, and animates the whole. 

Blackmore. 

While life informs these limbs, the king reply 'd. 
Well to deserve be all ray cares employ’d. /V/w. 

2. To in.<»truct ; to supply with new know- 
ledge; to acquaint. Before the thing 
communicated was anciently put with ; 
now generally of; sometimes in. I 
know not how properly. 

The drift is to iiform their minds uit/i tome 
luelhocl of reducing the laws into their original 
causes. Hooka. 

1 have this present evetiing from sister 
Been well inf'omid of them, and with cautions. 

hhukisv 

Our ruin, by thee iriform'd, 1 learn. Mdum. 
The long speeches rather confoundevl than in- 


formed his understanding. Cltirendim. 

The dilficulty arises not from what sense informs 
UHift but from wrong applying ournotions. Dighy. 

Thougii 1 may not be W>le to inform men iiK)ie 
titan they know, yet 1 may givetlieiu the occasion 
t© consider. Templt, 

The ancients examined in what consists the 
beauty of good postures, as their works suffici- 
ently inform us. Dryden. 

He may be ignorant of these truths, who will 
never take the pains to employ his faculties to in- 
Jorm liimself nf them. l^ke. 

To understand the commonwealth, and religion, 
is enough; few inform themselves in these to llie 
bdtfoni. Locke. 

A more proper opportunity tends to make tlm 
narration more ir^orming or beautiful. JBmoMr, 

1 think jt necessary, for the interest of virtue 
and religion, that the whole kingdom should be 
informea in some parts of your character. Sw^. 

3* To offer an accusation to a magistrate. 
Tertullus irf armed Uie governor agauist Paul. 

Acts. 

To Info'rm. V. n. To give intelligence. 

It is the bloody butliiefs which hiforms 
Thus to mine eyes. Shake^. Macbeth. 
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Inpra'ctioit. II. a [h^raeHem, PV. i«-j 
A word noO{ Jraetio, Lat.] Hie act of breaking ; 
breach ; violation of treaty. 

By tJie same gods» the justice of whose wrath 


iHBO'RMALa [from 
gular; not competent, 
used. 

These poor ktfufmal women are no more 
But instruments of some more mightier member^ 
That sets them on. Shah, Meamrefcr Mea$ure» 

Info'rmant. n. s, [Fr.] 

1. One who gives information or instruc- 
tion. 

He bcneves the sentence is true, as it is made 
i>)> of terms which his informant understands, 
titougli the ideas he unknown to him wliich his 
informant has under these words. Watts, 

2. One who exhibits an accusation. 

Inform a'tion. n,8. [in &nd formation 

Lat. from inform,] 

1. Intelligence given ; instruction. 

But reason with the fellow, 

Lest voii should chance to whip vour information, 
And beat the messenger who bids beware 
or what is to be dreaded. Siiahesp, Coriolanus, 

I'he active informations of the intellect filling 
the passive rece))tion of the will, like form closing 
with matter, grew actuate into atliird and distinct 
perfection of practice. South*t Sermons. 


They gave those complex ideas iiumes, that the 
things th^ey were continually to give and receive 
infrrmation about, might be the easier and quicker 
understood. ^ Ldtche, 

He .should regard the proprietr of his words, 
and gel some ii formation in the subject he intends 
o handle. ^ 

These men have had longer opportunities of 
information, and are equally concerned with our- 
selves. ^ ^ liogers, 

2. Charge or accusation exhibited. 

3. The act of informing or accusing. 
Info'rmer. n. s. [from inform,] 

J . One who gives instruction or intelli- 
gence. 

This writer is cither biassed by an inclination 
to believe the worst, or n want of judgment to 
chuse his tWbmm. Swj^, 

2. One wno discovers offenders to the 
magistrate. 

There were spies and informers set to work to 
watch the company. VEstrange, 

Let no court sycophant pervert my sense, 

Nor sly informer watch these words to draw 
VVitliin tile reach of treason. Pope. 

Informers are a detestable race of jteoplc, al- 
though sometimes necessary. Swft. 

Info'rmidable. adj, [in and formida- 
bilis, Lat.] Not to be feared ; not to 
be dreaded. 

Of strength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
fleroick built, though oT terrestrial mold ; 

Foe nut ir^'ormidable, exempt from wound. MiUon. 

I N po'rm ITY. n, s. [from informia^ Ldit.] 
Shapelessness. 

From tills narrow time of gestation may ensue 
a smallness in the exclusion j out this inferreth no 
itformiXy, Brenudt Vnlg, Err. 

Info'rmous. [informetTr,informia, 

Lat.] Shapeless ; of no regular figure. 

lliat a bear brings forth her ^oune Ufforrmms 
and unshapen, which site fashionetn after by 
licking them over, is an opinion delivered by an- 
cient writers. Brown*s VtUg, Err, 

Info'rtunatk. adj, [infortuni^ PV. in- 
fortunatua, Lat] Unhappy. See Un- 
FORTUN ATB^ which is commonlv used. 

Perkin, destitute of all hopes, havinB found all 
either false, fbint, or if^brtunate, did gladly accept 
of the condition. Baomrt Hmy VJj . 

To Infra'ct. V, a, [infractua, LatJ To 
break. Not used. 

Falling fast, from gradual slope to slope« 

With wild i^fwted course and lessen’d roar, 
it gains a safer bed. ThomUnCt Swwser, 


Jy ine same gods, tAe i 

* ^«h*d the infiactiim of my former faith. Waller, 
The wolves, pretending an irfraction in the 
abase of their hostages, fell upon the sheep with- 
out their dugs. L'Eitrange, 

Infra'ngible. a{(f, [tn and frangib/e,] 
Not to be broken. 

The primitive atoms are supposed hfrangihle, 
extremely compacted and hard, which coiiipacted- 
ness and hardness is a demonstration that nothinp 
could be produced by them, since they couh 
never cohere. Cheyne, 

Infre'quency. n. s. [infrequentia, Lat.] 
Uncommonness ; rarity. 

The absence of the gods, and the infrcqnency of I 
objects, made her yield. Broome on the Odyssey, 

Infre'quent. adj, [infrequena, Lat." 

Rare ; uncommon. 

To InfrFgidate. v, a, [tn and frigidua, 
Lat.] To chill ; to make cold. 

The drops reached little further than the sur< 
face of the liquor, whose coldness did not hi/H- 
gidate those upper parts of the glass. Boyle, 

To INFIirNGE. v,a, [infringe, Lat.] 

1. To violate ; to break laws or contracts. 

Those many had not dar'd to do that evil. 

If the first man that did th* edict itfringe. 

Had answer’d for his deed. Shah. Meas,.for Meat, 
Having tn/nng^’d the law, I wave my right 
As king, and thus submit myself to fight. Waller, 

2. To <&stroy ; to hinder. 

Homilies, l^ing plain and popular instructions, 
do not infringe the efficacy, although but read. 

Hooker, 

Bright as the deathless gods and happy, she 
From all that may ir\f nnge delight Is free. Waller, 

Inpri'ngement. n,a. [from infringe.] 
Breach ; violation. 

The punishing of this tf^hgement is proper to 
that jurisdiction against which the contempt is. 

Clarendon. 

InfrFnger. n.s, [frmn infringe.] A 
breaker ; a violator. 

A clergymairs habit oaght to he without any 
lace, unacr a severe penalty to be inflicted on the 
infringers of the provincial constitution. Ayl^'e. 

Infi/ndibbliform. n. a. [from infundi- 
bulwn and forma, Lat,] Of the shape 
of a funnel or tundish. 

Infu'riate. a^j. [in and furia, Lat,] 
Enraged ; raging. 

At th* other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and irfiriate. MUtms. 

Fir’d by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 

T’ if^uriate hill forth shoots Ute pillar’d flame. 

Thomson. 

Infusca'tion. n.a. [infuaeatua, Lat.] 
llie act of darkening or blackening. 

Tb INFU'SE. V. a. [infuaer, Fr, infiuua, 
Lat.] 

1. To pour in ; to instiL 

Thou almost mak’st me waver in my fiiith. 

To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 

That souls of animals kfsm themselves 

Into the trunks of men. Shaketp. MertA. cf Venice. 

My caily mistress, now my ancient muse. 

That strong Circean liquor cease 

Wherewith thuu didst intoxicate my vouth.DmA. 

Why should be desire to have qualities vfused 
into lus son, which himself never possessed ^Swift. 

2. To pour into the mind ; to inspire into. 

For when God’s hand had written in the hearts 
Of our first parents all the rules of good. 

So that their skill infsutd surpass’d all arts 
'That ever were before, or since the flood. Vutdet. 

Sublime idea'., and apt words mfnse ; ^ 

The muse instruct my voice, aud ihou inspire the 
muse. Jloscommon. 
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Bod influence into tbr unwary breast. Miftyn. 

Infuse into their young breasts such a AohNMN 
dour as will moke them renowned. 

Meat must be with money bought ; 

got, 


She therefore, upon second tliough 
Iry‘us*d, yet as it were by Htcaltb, 

Some small re^pird for state und wealth. Swift, 

3. To steep m any liquor witl) a gentle 
heat ; to macerate so us to extract the 
virtues of any thing without boiling. 

Take violets, and iifuse a good pufiil of them in 
a quart of vinegar. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

4. To make an infusion with any ingre- 
dient ; to supply, to tincture, to satur.'itc 
with any thing infused. Not used. 

Drink, infused with flesh, will nourish faster und 
easier than meat and diiiik together. Bacon. 

5. To inspire with. Not used. 

Thou didst smile. 

Infused with a fortitude from hcav’n. Shakesp, 
'Infuse hiH breast with nmgi iujiiiiity, 

And make him, naked, foil .i man at arms. Shak. 

Infb'siblk. adj. [from infuse.] 

1. Possible to be infused. 

From whom the doctrines being infusible into 
all, it will be more necessary to forewarn all of 
the danger of them. Hammond, 

2. Incapable of dissolution ; not fusible ; 
that cannot be molten. 

^ VitrificHtion is the last work of fire, and a fu- 
sion of the suit and earth, wherein the fusible self 
draws the earth and iyf'nsMe part into one con- 
tiuum. Broom's Vulg. F»t. 

Infu'sion. n.a. [infusion, Fr. infusio, 

Lat.] 

1. The act of pouring in; instillation. 

Our language has received innumerable ele- 
gancies and improvements from that infusion of 
Hebraisms, which are derived to it out of th« 
poetical passages in holy writ. ^ Addison, 

2. The act of pouring into the mind ; in- 
spiration. 

We particiuate Christ partly by imputation, as 
wlien those tniiigs which he did and suflTcred for 
us are imputed to us for righteousness ; partly by 
liabitual and real nfusion, as when grace is in- 
wardly bestowed on earth, and afterwards more 
fully both our souls and bodies in glory. Hooker. 

3. Suggestion ; whisper. 

They found it would be matter of great debate 
and spend much time, during which (hey did not 
desire their company, nor to be troubled with 
their infusions. Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wisdom are of his own 
growtli, not the echo or infusion of other men. 

Swift, 

4. The act of steeping any thing in mois- 
ture without boiling. 

Repeat the infusion of the body oftener. Bacon. 

, The liquor made by infusion. 

To have the infusion strong, in those bodies 
which have finer spirits, repeat tlic inf usion of the 
body oftener. Bacon. 

Infu'sive. adv. [from infuse,] Hflvtng 
the power of infusion, or being infriseo. 
A word not authorised. 

Still let my song a nobler ftote asfome, 

And sing th’^ ir^unve |biM of Spring on man. 

Thomson, 

Ing a'te. II. a. [in and gate,] Entrance ; 
passage^iiL An old word. 

One noma person stoppeth the ingate of ail that 
evil which Is looked for, and liolcietii in all those 
which are at his hack. Spenser. 

InoaNNA'tion. n. 8. [ingannare, Ital.] 
Cheat; fraud; deception; juggle; do 
lualon; imposture; trick; slight. A 
word neither used nor necessary. 
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Whoever shalJ resign their reasons^ either froin 
the root of deceit in themselves, or InebiUtj to 
vesiit such tririal wgmimUitm from others, are 
eritliin the line of vutgariU. Bnm 

IKGA'THBRINO. M.c. [in iood gathering. 
The act of getting in the harvest. 

fhou shalt keep (he feast of ingathei'ingt when 
thou hast gatliered in thj labours out of the field 

axiii. 16 . 

Inge, in the names of places, signifies a 
meadow, from the Saxon ing, of the same 
import. GibsorCs ( amdtn. 

7b Inge'minate. v.a. [ingemino, Lat.] 
To double ; to repeat 
He would often ingcmwitiatc tlie word pcace^ 
peace. Clarendmu 

Ingkmina'tion. It. s. [tnand^f»ii«a/t 0 , 
Lat.] Repetition ; reduplication. 
Ingf/n pehek. n. s, [fiom ingender.'] He 
that generates. See Engender. 
Inoe'nerable. adj^ [«« and generate.] 
Not to be produced or brought into 
being. 

Divers naturalists csteeni the air, as well as 
other elements, to be ingenerahle and iucorrupti- 
hie. Boyle. 

Inge'nerate. 7 a(i(f. [ingeneratus, 
Inge'nerated. j Lat] 

1. Inborn; innate; inbred. 

Those virtues were rather feigned and affected 

things to serve his ambition, tlian true qualities 
ineentrafem his judgment or nature. Bacon. 

Ill d^'ers children their ingenerate and seminal 
powers lie deep, and are of slow disclosure. Wotton. 

Those noble habits are ingciiei ated in the soul, 
as religion, gratitude, obedience, and traiiouillity 
HaWs (Origin aj' Mankind. 

2. Unbegotten. Not commonly used. 

Yet shall we demonstrate (he same, from per- 
sons presuined as far from us in condition as time ; 
that IS, our first and ingenerated forefatlicrs./hrotm 

INGENIOUS, adj. [ingenieux, Fr. in- 
geniosu$, Lat.] 

1. Witty; inventive; posscMcd of genius. 

’Tis a per’lous buy, 

Bold, quick, ingtnious, forwareJ, capable. Shakesp. 

Our vigentons friend Ct»wley mit only has em- 
ployed much c!o(|uence to persuade that truth in 
Ins preface, but has in one of his poems given a 
noble example of it. Boyle, 

The more ingeniout men are, the more they are 
apt to trouble themselves. Temple. 

2. Mental ; intellectual. Not in use. 

I'he kinc is mad : how stiff is iny vile sense, 

1‘hat T .stunt! up, and Imve ingenimu feeling 
Of my huge sorrows ! better 1 were distract. Shdk. 

Inge'niously. adv. [from ingenious.] 

\\ ittily ; subtily. 

1 will nt.t pretend to judge by common tears, 
or the sehciues of men too ingeniously politick. 

Temple, 

I N GE N lo t SN ESS. fi. s. [from ingenious.] 
WHtiness ; subtility ; strength of genius, i 
Th« greater appearance of ingeniousneu there is 
in the practice 1 am disapproving, the more dan- ’ 
geritus it is. Boyle. 

Ino e'nitb. adj. [ingenitus, Lat] Innate ; 
inborn ; native ; ingenerate# 

Aristotle affirms the mind to be at first a mere 
rasa tabula ; and that notions are not ingenUe, and 
imprinted by tbefingtr of Nature, but by the 
latier and more languid inifiressions of sense, bfine 
only llic reports of observation, and the result of 
so many repealed experiments. SouBi. 

We give them this ingenUe, moving force, 

That makch them always downward take their 
com sc. Black. 

Ingenb'ity. n. s. [ingenuiU, Fr. from 
ingenuous,] 
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1. Openntm; fsasness^ vandemr ; 
iVom dtosimulation. 

Such of high quality, or rather pgidaiilar 
note, as shall fall under my pen, I shat! net leif 
pass without their due character, being pstjm my 
professed ingenuity. 

My constancy 1 to the planets give ; ^ 

My truth, to them who at the court do Hire) 

Mine ingenuity and openness 
To jesuito ; to outfoons my pensrveness. Bonne, 
I know not whether it be more shame or wonder, 
that men can so put off ingenuity, and the native 
gre-atness of their kind, as to descend to so base, 
so ignoble a vice. Government yf the Tongue. 

If a diild, when questioned for any thing, di- 
rectly confess, you must commend his ingenuity, 
and pardon the lault, be it what it will, LoeJu, 

2. [From ingenious] Wit; invention; 
genius ; subtil ty ; acuteness. 

These are but the frigidities of wit, and become 
nut the genius of manly ingenuities. Brown. 

The ancient atomical hypothesis might Imve 
slept for ever, had not the ingenuity of the present 
age recalled it from its urn and silence. Obmdlle, 
Such sots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity 
of discourse, nor hneness of conversation, to en- 
tertain or delight any one. ^tth. 

A pregnant instance how far virtue surpasses 
ingenuity, an<i how much an honest simplicity is 
preferable to fine parts and subtile sj>eculations. 

Ifoodtixzrd. 

INGE'NUOUS. adi. [ingenuus^ Lat,] 

1. Open ; fair; candid ; generous; noble. 

Many speeches there are of Joh*s, whereby his 
wisdom and other virtues may appear: but the 
glory of un ingenuous mind he natli purchased by 
these words only, Behold, I will lay mine hand 
upon my mouth ; I have spoken once, yet will I 
not therefore maintain argument ; yea twice, how- 
beit for that cause further I will not proceed. 

Hooker, 

Infuse into their young breasts such an ingenuous 
and noble ardour, as would nut faU to make 
many of them renowned. Milton, 

If an ingenuons detestation of falsehood be but 
carefully and early instilled, that is the true and 
genuine nicthml to obviate dishonesty. Locke. 

2. Freeborn ; not of servile extraction. 
Subjection, as it preserves property, peace, and 

safely, so it will never dimiaisJi rights nor tn- 
genuous liberties. King Charles. 

Inge'nUOUsly. adv, [from ingenuous.] 
Openly ; fairly ; candidly ; generously. 

JngCHUouslif 1 speak, 

No blame belongs to tiiee. Shakesp. Timon, 

It was a notable observation of a wise father, 
and no less ingenuously confessed, that those which 
held and persuaded pressure of consciences were 
commonly interested. Bacon. 

I will ingenuously confess, that the helps were 
taken from divines of the church of England. 

Dryden. 

Inge'nuousness. n.s. [iroxaingenuous.] 
Openness ; fairness; candour. 

Rngeny. n. s. [tngentum, Lat,] Genius ; 
wit. Not in use. 

Whatever of the production of bis ingeny comes 
into foreign parts, Is highly valued. Boylo. 

To INGEST. V, a. [ingestus, Lat] To 
throw into the stomach. 

Nor will we affirm that iron, h^9tte4t iwi^lveth 
in the belly of the osteridge no alteration. Brown. 

Some the long fanners curioiiv mouth extend, 
'Hirough which ingested meats wttli ease descend. 

Blacktnore. 

Inge'stion. n. s. [from ingest.] The act 
of throwing into the stomudh. 

It has got room enough to grow Into its full 
dimension, which is t»erformedby the daily in- 
gestum of milk and other food, thafs in a short 
time after digested into blood. Harvey. 
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INGLOMODS. 40^. t*»gMp0, 

Void oThaioiv; ibmui: wkhMitrioiy. 

fear return them back to Egypt, chsMiitig 
kmiorhus life with servitude. MUton, 

It Whs never held ing/hrrUm Of derogiitury for a 
king to be guided by liis great Counml, nor dis- 
^itoWHirable for subjects to yield aitd bow to (heh 
Idua. HoueL 

Yet tlmugli our army brought not eouquest 
hoHie, 

I did not from the figlil inglorious come. Dryden. 

Inglo'biously, adv. [from inglorious ] 
With i^^noroiny ; with want of glory. 

This vase the chief u’ercome. 

Replenish’d nut ingltrriously at home. Pope, 

I'NGOT. n.t. [lingot, Fr. or from ingego- 
ten melted, Dut.] A mass of metal. 

Some others were jiew driven, and distent 
Into great ingots, and to wedges squa *e. Spenser. 

If thou art rich, thou’rt poor ; 

For like an ass. whose Utck’s wiiii ingots bound, 
Thou bear'st thy hoivy liches but a journey. 

And death unloadeth ihcc. IShak. Meas Joe Meas. 

Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 

Ingots of gold and silver heap’d on high. Dryden. 

Every one of Ins nieces is an ingot of gold, in. 
trinsicany and solidlj valuable. Prior. 

To IngraTf. V. a. [in and grqff.] 

1. To propagate trees by inssition. 

Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraj, how to inocultile. May's Viri^tl. 

2. To plant the sprig of one tree in the 
stock of anotlier; as, he ingrafted an 
apple upon a crab. 

B. To plant or introduce any thing not 
native. 

All his works on me, 

Good or not good, ingrajt, my merits those 
Shall perfect, and for those alone. Millon. 

A.h next of kin, Achilles’ arms I cluim ; 

This fellow would iugtajl a foreign name 
T^on our slock. ‘ Dryden. 

4. To fix ileep ; to settle. 

For a sjmr of diligence, we have a natural thirst 
after knowledge ingrafted in us. Hooker. 

’7'is great pity that the noble Moor 
Should Imzatd such ai place as his own sCcond, 
With one of an iugrojt inlinnity. Sfuik, Othello, 
Jugrqfted love he bears to ('a;sar. Shakesp, 

Ingra'ftmknt. n. 6. [from ingra/t.] 

The act of ingrafring. 

2. The sprig ingrafted. 

Ingra'tr. \udj. [in^ratus, Lat. tn- 
Ingra'tkful. j grat,fr.] Jngrateh 
proper, but ingraUful less propter tlian 
ungrateful. 

1. Un^ateful ; unthankful. 

That we have been familiar, 

Jngmtf fcjrgetfulness sliali poison, rather 
’I'itan pity note how much f^ak. Coriolanut. 
And you degeif rate, you ingrate revolts. Shak 
So wilt fall 

He and his faithless foogeny : whose fault 
Whose but his own ’ Infinite ; he had of me 
Ail he Could have : 1 iuu(U him just and rii 
SuiTicieut to have stood, though free to fail, i 
Perfidious and ingntte/ 

His Stores ye ravage, nnd utturp his state. 

Pope’s Qdymey. 

2. Unpleasing to the sense. 

1'he causes of that which is onploasing or In- 
to the hearing, may receive liglit oy tlist 
is pleasiiig auu grateful to tlie sight. 

, Bacon*t Nat Hut. 

He gives tio grat^ul food. Milton. 

To InoraTiate. V. a, [in and gratia, 
Lat.] To put in favour ; to recommend 
to kindness^ It lias with l>ef<m the 
person whose favour is sought. 


lit, 

lUum. 


grate 
which i 
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Thow have baaii fay km i«ci|viaff rewanl# 
or tt^gmotiotifigi viUk the people. TuMf Chariet, 

Tlieir inaiiaMrs make them iee arirnea itt tN 
atr» mid dire them their word, the more to 
gmtiate tnemseWei wUh them, that they Maiify 
nothing leif than future slaughter and desolmlon. 

JMton, 

Politicians, who would rather 
selves with toeir sovereign tliao promote his iSul 
service, accommodate his counsels to his inclina- 
tions. Spectator, 

Ingra'titvob. n.s. [itigratitude, Tr. 
in and ^atiludeJ] Rknbution of evil 
for good; unthankfulness, 

Inf^atitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou sliew'st thee in a child, 
Than tlie sea monster. Shakesp, King Lear. 

Ingratitude is abhorred both hy God and man, 
and vengeance attends those that repay evil for 
good. ^ uFAtrange. 

Nor was it with ii^atitude returiiM, 

In cq^uai fires the blissful couple burned ; 

One joy possess’d ’em both, and in one grief they 
mourn’d. Dryden. 


Ingre dient, n. s, [iugredimt, Fr. 
ingi*edien$, Lat.] 

1 . Coti^onent part of a body, consisting 
of different materials. It is commonly 
used of the simples of a medicine. 

The ointment is made of divers ingredienU, 
whereof tiie liardesl to come by is the moss upon 
tlie skull of a dead man unbuned. 

Bacon*s Natural Hittory, 

So deep the pow’r of these ingredients pierc’d, 
Kv’n to the inmost seat of mental sight, 

That Adam, now enforc'd to shut liis eyes. 

Bunk down, and all his spirits became entranc’d. 

MUton. 

15y this way of analysis we may proceed from 
compounds t<) ingredientSt and from motions to the 
forces producing thoin ; and in general, from ef- 
fects to their causes, and from particular causes 
to more general ones, till the argutiients end in 
the more general. Newton. 

1 have often wondered, that iearnin| is not 
thought a prosier ingredient in the education of a 
woman of quality or fortune. Addison’s Cwirdian. 

Parts, know I dge, and expeiiencc, are excel- 
lent ingredients in a public character. Fogera. 

Water is the chief ingruhent in all the aniiiml 
fluids and s<ili(ls. Arbuthnot on AlimeiUa. 


2, It is used by Temple with into, pro- 
perly, but not according to custom, 

Iceii is a huii ingredient into any other dis- 
tt inper. Temple. 

I ngress, n, s» [ingres^us, 1^.] En- 
trance ; power of entrance ; intromis- 
sio)). 

.\11 putrefactions come from the ambient body; 
cither by ingress of the substance of the ambient 
body into the body putrefied ; or else by exci- 
tation of the body putrefied by tlie body ambient. 

Bacon. 

Those air-bladders, by a sudden subsidence, 
meet again by tlie ingress and egress of tlie air. 

Arkuth. 


Ingre'ssion. n. [ifigrcMtbfi, Fr. tit- 
grtmo, Lat.] The act of entering; 
entrance. 

The fire would strain the pores of the gloss too 
buddeuly, and break it all in pieces to got ingres- 
sum. Vigby m BSiies, 

I nguinal, at^, [inguinal, ¥r, ingum, 
Lat.] i^eUmging to the groin. 

The plague soenii to be a portiottUr disease, 
characterised with eruptions in buboes, by the iis. 
flumniHlion and suppuration of the mtunlJary, in- 
and other glands. 4rbiiithnot. 

Tu iNot'tF. p. a. [in and 

I. To twallow up ID a vast prwundity. 

A river large 

cl uiiderncuibiiifu^'d. UHtim 


Cast pot firora God. be fidb 
Into utter darkness deep imgvipKd, ViUm 
The river Dows radundant ; 

Then rowling back, in his capacious lap 
l^lfs their whole mUiria, quick immerstPblEtpf. 

3a To cast into a gulf. 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail 
or not, we ourselves into assured danger. 

HayvHO'd. 

To Inou'rgitatb. v. a. [ingurgito, 
Lat.] To swallow down. Diet 

Ingurgit ACTION, w.s. [ftom I iigfirgi- 
iate.] The act of swallowing. 

iNGu'STABLE. a^. ftn andgttsfo, Lat*] 
Not prceptible by toe taste. 

As tor their taste, if the caraeleon’s nutriment 
be air, neither can the tongue be an instrument 
thereof ; for the body of the element is if^mtabU, 
void of all sapidity, and without any action of the 
tongue, is, by tbie rough artery, or wiaseu, con- 
ducted into the lungs. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

InHA'bile. ai^\ [inhabile, Fr. inhdbilU, 
Lit.] Unskilful ; unready ; unfit ; un- 
quaUfied. 

To Inhabit, v. a. \hahUo, Lat.] To 
dwell in ; to hold as a dweller. 

N ot aH are partakers of tliat grace whereby 


Christ tn/iobitetk whom he saveth. Hooker. 

They shall build houses and inhabit them. fiat. 
She shall be inhabited of devils. Baruch. 

To Inha'bit. V. n. To dwell; to live. 

Learn what creatures there inhabit. MiUon. 
They say, wild beasts inhabit here ; 

Bat gnef and wrong secure my fear. Waller. 


Inhabitable, adi. Ffrom inhabit,] 

L Capable of afformng habitation. 

The fixed stars are all of them auiis, with sys- 
tems of inhabitable planets moving about them. 

Locke. 

% [hhabitable, Fr.] IncapaMe of inha- 
bitants; not habitable; uninhabitable. 
Not in use. 

The frozen ridges of the Alps, 

Or any other ground mhabitable. Shakesp. 

Inha'iutance. II. «• f&om tiiAafrtL] 

Residence of dwellers. 

So the ruins yet resting in the wHd moors, tes- 
tify a former itihabUance.Varew’s Surv. of Cornwall. 

Inhabitant, n. a. [from inhabit.] 

Dweller ; one that lives or resides in a 
place. 

In this place they report that they saw inhabit’ 
tantt, which were very fisir and fat people. Abbot. 

If the fervour of the sun were the sole cause of 
blackness in any laud of iiemroes, it were also rea- 
sonable tliat iniwitaanot the same latitude, sub- 
jected unto the samamliiity of the aun, should 
also partake of the same hue. Brown. 

For his supposed love a third 
Lays greedy bold upon a hiid, 

And stands amaz’d to find bis dear 
A wild siiAodttafit of th’ air. WaUcr. 

What happier natures shrink at with affri^t, 
The bard tnhodttanr contends is right. rope. 

Inhabit a'tion. n. «. [from mJwkU.'] 

1, Habitation ; place of dwdling. 

Universal groan. 

As if Uie whole inhabitatum perish’d. MUton. 

2. The act of inhabiting or pUnling with 
dwellings ; state of being inboiiil^. 

By knowing this place wc shall the beUtr jn^ 
of the beginning of nations, and of i\w wortes' 
tnhaHtatim. iMtfgb* * 

;3« Quantity of inhabitants. 

We shall rather admire how the earth contained 
Us Miabitation than doubt it Bbowt^ Vulg, Err. 

IniIA'BITBR. n. s, [from inhabit.] One 
that inhabits ; a dweller. 
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Tba same name is given unto (he inlandevi, or 
midland inhobkers, of this isfend. Himm, 

Woe to tlie MMers of tlie earth. Ret. viil. 33. 
They ought to understand, that there feilot 
only some inhabiler in this divine hoqsft but also 
some ruler. JJerham. 


To Inua'lb. V. a. [inltafo, Lat.] To 
draw in with air; to inspire; opposed 
to exhale or expire. 

Martin was walking forth to inhale the fiesb 
breeze of the evening. Arlmth. and Fope. 

But from Uie breezy deep the blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western g.de. Pope. 

Inhere sits the shepherd on tlie grassy turf, 
Inhaling healthful the descending sun. Ih(muon. 

Inharmo'nious. atfj* [in ami hormo- 
nioue.] Unmuaical; not aweet of sound. 

(’atullus, though his lines he rough, and his 
numbers inharmonioia, 1 could recommend for the 
softness and delicacy, but must decline fur the 
looseness, of his thoughts. JPeWm. 

The identity of sound may appear a little ti>- 
harmonious, and shock the ear. Broome. 

To Inhe're. V. n, [inha:rco, Lat.] To 
exist in something else. 

For, nor in nothing, nor in things 
Extreme and scattering bright, can love inh^'e. 

Donne. 

n>ey do butinlirre in tluir subject which sup- 
ports them ; their being is a dcpciulmct on a mid- 
ject. Dighy m il<Hi/c5 

Inherent, adj. [inhcrenl, Fr. inheeremt, 
Lat.] 

i. Existing in something else, so as to be 
inseparable from it. 

1 will not do’t, 

l>st 1 surcease to honour mine own truth ; 

And, my body’s action, teach rny mind 
A most inherent baseness. Mhsp. Corioipnus. 
2* Naturally oonjoutecl ; innate ; inbovn. 

I mean nut the auHmrity whicli is annexed tu 
your ofiicu : I spcaik of that only which is inborn 
and inherent to your person. 'Diydens Iwoenal. 

I'he power of dni^tg iron is one of the Ideas 
of a loadstone ; and a power to be so drawn Is a 
part of the complex one uf won ; which powers 
pass for inherent qualities Locke. 

Animal oil is various according to principles 
inherent in it. Arlmthnoi on Almants, 

'i'hey will l»e sure to decide in favour of tlieni- 
iclves, and talk much of their inherent Tiight.Su>iJ’t. 

The ideas of such modes c^n nu more be sub- 
sisteiit, than the idea of redness was just now 
found to lie inherent in the hfijod, or that of white- 
ness in the hrun. BenUeij. 

The ubligationt we are under of distingmsbuig 
ourselves as much by un inherent auil habitual, as 
we are already distfuguisbecl i»y an externai aod 
relative holiness. Eeuthi/. 


To Inherit, v.a. [enhtriirr. Tv.] 

1. To receive or possess by inheritance. 

Treason is not inherited, my lorrl Shukt^p. 
Why, all delights are vain ; but that most vain, 
Which with pain purchas'd doth inherit pain. 




Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold hlood lie 
did naturally inherit of Ids father lie'lmthi like 
lean, sterii land, manured with Bveelleat Md 
store of fertile sherries. Shakesp. 

Blessed ase the amdulbf the* alloll inherit the 
earth. 

The son qaa r peei l yBiMOi fether gypd things, 
wiiliont tnirsriif vested in him for ^ 

good of others ; and therefore the son cannot claim 
^ founded wholly 

’’“SCTST.ISI. «r.. 

aqy flSii9 iH|a6i»> «aine by his<aii(lio«ity, hefem we 
can know who has a right to succeed him in it, 
and iailrHfdt feam him. Locke. 

Ujuwijliug to sell aafttstato lie had seme proi- 
yuspi oi kdteriting, he fernied deiaya. Jddism. 

f2* l^^-BCMsesa ; ba obtain poMession of: 
S$. Smukespeare. Not used. 

OPS 
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He, that had wit, would think tliat I had none, 
To bury so much gold under a tree, 

And never after to inherit it. Sha)^. Titut And. 

Inhe'ritable. ac(f. [from inheiHt.] 
Transmissible by inheritance; obtain- 
able by succession, 

A kind of inheritable estate accrued unto them. 

Carev). 

By (he ancient laws of the realm, they were not 
inheritable to him by descent. HayivariL 

Was the poaer the same, and from tlie same 
original in Moses as it was in David ^ And was 
it inheritable in one and not in the other ^ Jjtckt, 
Inhe'RITANCE. n.s. [from inherit] 

] . Patrimony ; hereditary possession. 

W hen tlie son dies, let the inheritance 
Descend unto the daughter. Shakesp. Henry V. 

Is tlieip yet any portion or inheritance for us in 
our father’s house ? Gen. xxxi. 14 

C’lairii our lust inheritance of old. Milton. 

() dear, unhappy babe ! must 1 bequeath thee 
Only a sad inheritance of woe ? 

(joJs ' cruel gods ! can’t all my pains atone. 
Unless they reach my infant’s guiltless bead. 

Smith. 

2. The reception of possession by heredi- 
tary right. 

Men are not proprietors of what they have 
nu'rely for themselves, their children have a title 
to part of it, which conies to be wholly theirs, 
Mhen death has put an end to their parents use of 
it ; and this we call inheritance. Locke. 

S. In Shakegpeare, possession. 

You will rather show our general Jowts 
How \ou can frown, than spend afawnupon them. 
For the inheritance of their loves, and safeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Shak. Conolantu. 

Inhe'ritor. n.s. [from inherit] An 
heir ; one who receives any thing by 
succession. 

You, like a lelcher, out of wliorish loins. 

Are pleas’d to breed out your inheritors. Shakesp. 

The very conveyances of hU lands will hardly 
lie ill tins box ; and must the inheritor himself 
have no more P Shahetp. 

Marriage without consent of parents they ao 
not make void, but they mulct it in the inhentors; 
for the children of such marriages are not admit- 
ted to inherit above a third part of their parents’ 
iniioritance. Boeun’i New Atlantis. 

Inhe'ritress. r. s. [from inheritor,] 
An heiress ; a woman that inherits. 

He hath given artificially tome hopes to Mary 
Anne, inheritress to the duchy of Bretame. Bacon. 
Inhe'ritrix. II. s. [from inJieritor,] 
An heiress* This is now more common- 
ly used, though inheritress be a word 
more analomcdly English. 

No feme 

Should be inheritrix in Salike land. Shokm, 
To Ikhe'kse. v,a, [fit and To 

inclose in a funeral monument. 

Sec. where he lies, inkersed in the arms 
Of ihc most bloody nurser of his harms. Shaketp. 

Inhe'sion. r. s, [inhmio, Lat,] In- 
heraoee ; the state of existing in some- 
tiung else. 

ToIkhi'bit. V. 

Fr.] 

J . To restrain ; to hinder ; ttfrepress ; to 
check. 

Holding of the breath doth help sofyiawhat to 
cease the hiecoogh ; and vinegar wt ta the nos- 
trils, or gargariM, doth it also, for that it is as- 
tringent, aiK 


[inhibeo, Lat* inhiher, 


iMbiteth the motion of tim *1^ 

ry ; to inter. 


The start and planets being whirled about with 
great velocity, wojtid suddenly, did nothing inhu 
lit it, be shattered in pieces, iuy an the CreaUan. 

Their mo'tions also are excited and ioMM ere 
moderated and managed, by the objects without 
them. Senticy, 
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2* To prohibit ; to forbid* 

All men were inhibited by proclamation, at the 
dissolution, so much as to mention a parliament 

Clarendon. 

Burial may not be inhibited or denied to any 
one Ayl^. 

Inhibition, r. s, [inhibition, Fr. ir- 
hihitio, Lat ] 

1. IVohibition ; embargo. 

He might be judged to have imposed an envious 
inhibition on it, because himself has not stock 
enough to maintain the trade. Gov. of the Tongue. 

2. [In law.] 

inhibition is a writ to inhihit or forbid a judge 
from farther proceeding in the cause depending 
before him. InhihUion is most coniitionly a writ 
issuing out of a higher court Christian to a lower 
and inferior, upon an ap|)oal ; and prohibition out 
of the king’s court to a court Christiuii, or to an 
inferior temporal court. Con ell. 

To Inho'ld. V. a, [in and hold.] To 
have inherent ; to contain in itself. 

It is disputed, whether this light first created he 
the same which the sun inholdeth and casteth forth, 
or whether it had continuance any lon^r than 
till the sun’s creation. HeiUigh. 

Inho'spitable. a^, [ir and hospita- 
ble ] Affording no kindness or enter- 
tainment to strangers. 

All places else 

Irihomtable appear, and desolate ; 

Nor knowing us, nor known. Milton. 

Since tossed from shores to shores, from lands 
to lands, 

InhotuitabU rocks, and barren sands. Vryd. Virg. 

Inhospitably, adv. [from inkospita’- 
ble.] Unkindly to strangers. 

Of guests he makes them slaves 
Inhoepitab^ ; and kills their infant males. Milton. 

f NHO^SPITABIJSNESS. > R. s, ftR and hos- 
Inhospita'lity. I pitality \ inhos^ 
pitaliU, Ft.] Want of hospitality ; want 
of courtesy to strangers. 

INHU'MAN. adj. [inhumain, Fr. ir- 
humanus, Lat] Barbarous; savage; 
cruel; nneompasskmate. 

A just war may be prosecuted after a very un- 

i 'ust manner *, by perfidious breaches of our word, 
>y inhuman cruelties, and by assassinations.w^uer. 

The more these praises were enlarged, the more 
inhuman was the pumshment, and the sufferer 
more innocent. Swift. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of nu inhuman heart. Pope. 

Inhuma'nity- R. s, linhumaniti, Fr. 
from inhuman,] Cruelty ; savagencss ; 
barbarit}r* 

Love which lover hurts is inhumamtv. Sidney. 
The rudeness of those who roust make up their 
want of justice with vihsmamty and impudence. 

King Charles. 

Each social feeling fell. 

And joyless inhumanity pervades 
And petrifies the heart. Thomson* s Spring. 

Inhumanly, adv. [from inhuman,] 
Savagelv ; cruelly ; barbarously. 

O ! what arc these ? 

Death’s ministers, not men : who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men ; and multiply 

thousand fold the sin of biro who slew 
His brother ! MUton. 

1, who have established the whole system of all 
true politeness and refinement in conversation, 
think myself most inhumanly treated by my coun- 
trymen. Swifl. 

To I'nhumate. 7 V, a, [inhumer, Fr. 

j humo, Lat] To bu- 


Weepingthey bear the mangled heaps of slain. 
Inhume the nauves in their native plain. 

Pope*i Odyssey. 

To Inje'ct* V* o* [if^ectus, Lat] 


r N 1 

1. To throw in; to dart in* 

Angels itpect thoughts into our minds, and 
know our cogitations. OUmvUla 

2. To throw up ; to cast up. 

Though bold in open field, they yet surround 
The town with walls, and mound infect on mound 
,> Pope. 

Inje'ction. r. s, [injection, Fr. injec* 
tio, Lat] 

1. I'he act of casting in. 

This salt powdered was, by the repeated Uj/ee* 
tion of well-kindled charcoal, made to flash like 
melted nitre. Boyle. 

2. Any medicine made to be injected by 

a syringe, or any other instrument, into 
any part of the body. Quincy, 

3. The act of filling the vessels with wax, 

or any other proper matter, to shew 
their shapes and ramifications, often 
done by anatom :sts. Quincy, 

Inimati'riuty. R..9. [from iniwiffl^/e.] 
Incapacity to be imitated. 

Truths must have an clernal existence in some 
uiuierstanding ; or talluM they are the same with 
that imdcrstaiuliug itsilf, considered as variously 
representative, according to the various modes of 
inmitability or participation. A orris. 

Inimitable, [inmifabilis, Lat. 

inimitable, Fr.] Above imitation ; not 
to be copied. 

The portal shone, inimitahlc on earth 
By model, or hy shading pt ucil drawn. Milton, 

V\hat is must excellent is most inimitable. Denh, 

And imitate the inimitable force. Dryden, 

Virgil copied the ancient sculptors, in that ini- 
mitabfe description of military fury in the temple 
of Janus. Addison. 

Inimitably, adj. [from inimitable,] 
In a manner not to be imitated ; to a 
degree of excellence above imitation. 

A man could not have been always blind wlto 
thus inimitably copies mixuv.Vojie'shssayonliomer, 

Thus terribly adorn’d the figures shine, 
Inimitably wrought witli skill divine. Pope. 

Charms such as thine, inimitably great. Broome, 

ToInjo'in. V, a, [enjoindre, Fr. irJmr- 
go, Lat] 

1. To command ; to enforce by authority. 
See Enjoin. 

Laws do not only teach what is good, but they 
iiyoin it ; tlicy have in them a certuin cunstrain- 
ingforce. Utwker, 

This garden tend, our pleasant task injoind. 

Milton. 

2. In Shakespeare, to join. Not Ubed. 

The Oilomiles 

Steerinewithdue coursetownrdslhe isle of Hhodcs, 
Have there injoind them with a fleet. * Shakesp. 

Iniquitous. ac(f, [iRi'ctM*, Fr. from 
iniquity.] Unju«t ; wicked. 

INIQUITY, n. s, [iniquitas, Lat. ir- 
iquitS, jFr.] 

1. Injustice; unrighteousness. 

There is greater or less probability of an happy 
issue to a tedious war, according to the righteous 
ness or iniquity of the cause for which it was com- 
menced. SnuUridge, 

2. Wickedness: crime. 

Want of the knowledge of God is the cause of 
all iniquity amongst men. Hooker, 

Tilt God at last, 

Wearied with Uieir iniquities, withdraw 

His presence from among them. Milton, 

Initial, anff. [initial, Fr. initialis, 
from initium, Lat, j 

1. Placed at the beginning. 

In the editioni , whmh had no more than the 
initial letters of names, he was made hj ke^ to 
hurt the inoffensive. rcfe, 

2. Incipient ; not complete. 
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Moderate laboar of the body conduors to the 
p«eter?atJo/i of health, and cures many initial dis* 
eases; but tlie toil of the mind destroys health, 
and generates maladies. Harvey, 

The schools hOTe used a middle terra to expifts 
this affectioii, and have called it the initial fear of 
God» Ragm, 

To Initiate, v. a. [initier, Fr. tntrtd, 
Lat.] To enter; to instruct in the rudi- 
ments of an art ; to place in a new state ; 
to put into a new society. 

I^ovidcnce would only initiate mankind into the 
useful knowledge of her treasures, leaving the rest 
to employ our industry. More’s Ata. against Atkeitm. 

To initiate his pupil in any part m learnings an 
ordinary skill in the goveniour is enough. JU>cke. 

He was initiated into half a dozen dubs before 
he was one arid twenty. Spectator. 

No sooner was a convert initiatedf but, hy an 
^rt', he became a new man. AtidUim. 

To Initiate, r. n. To do the first part ; 
tt^rform the first rite 

Tine king himself initiates to the pow’r, 

Scatters with quiv’ring hand the sacred ilonr. 

And the stream aprinldes. Pope's Odyssey. 

Initiate, a^, [initid, Fr. initiatus, Lat.] 
Unpractised. 

My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate fear ; that wants bard use : 

We’re ye but young. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Initiation, n. s. [iniUatiOj Lat. from 
initiate,] The reception, admission, or 
entrance of a new comer into any art or 
state. 

The ground of initiating or entering men into 
Christian life, is more summarily comprised in the 
form of baptism, tlie ceremony of tiiis initiation 
instituted by Christ. Hammond. 

Silence is the first thing that is taught us at our 
initiatum into sacred mysteries. Broome. 

Injucu'ndity. n. «. [in and Jueundity.] 
Unpleasantness. 

iNJU'niCABLE. atj)*. [in mdjudico, Lat] 
Not cognizable by a judge. 

InjUDi'cial. adj. [in and judicial.] Not 
according to form of law. Diet. 

Injvdi'cwus. adj. [in and judicious.] 
Void of judgment ; without judgment. 
Used both of persons and things. 

A philosopher would either think roe in jest, 
or very iiyuaicious, if I took the earth for a body 
regular in itself, if compared with the rest of the 
universe. Bnrwet, 

A sharp wit may find something in the wisest 
man, whereby to expose him to the contempt of 
injudicious people. TUwtson. 

Ihjudi'ciously. odr. [from injudicious.] 
With all judgment ; not wisely. 

Scaiiger iiyudidously condemns this description. 

Broome. 

iNJifNCTioN. n. 8. [from itjoin : in- 
JunctuSf injunction Lat.] 

1. Command; order; precept. 

The institution of God’s law is described as be- 
ing established by solemn ir^unction* Hooker. 

My duty cannot suffer 

T* obey in ail your daughter’s hard commands ; 
Hiougn the iryunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold n^u you. 


For, still they knew ; and ought t’ have still 
remeroberd 

The high tq/unctiofi, not to taste tliat fruit, 
Whoever tempted. Milton. 

llie ceremonies of the church are necessary as 
the ii^ncHons of lawful authority, the practice of 
the primitive church, and tlie general rules of 
decency. Smith. 

t. [In Uw.] Injunction is an Interlocu- 
tbiy decree out of the chancery^ some- 

VOL. f. 
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times to give possession unto the p1#iti- 
tiff for want of appearance in the de- 
fendants, sometimes to the king^s or- 
dii^ry court, and sometimes to the 
court-chrialian, to stay proceeding. 

Cowtl. 

To Fniurr. V . a . [ injuner , Fr. injuria , 
Lat.] 

1. To hurt unjustly; to mischief undeser- 
vedly ; to wrong. 

They injure bv chunce in a crowd, and without 
a dciiion ; then hate alwa^’g whuni they have once 
injurea. Temple. 

Forpiveiiess to the injur'd doth belong; 

But they ne’er pardtm who commit the wrong. 

Dryden. 

2. To annoy ; to affect with any inconve- 
nience. 

Lest hrafjhould irpure us, his timely care 
Hath unbesought provided. Milton 

rNJtJRER. n. 8. [from injure.] He that 
hurts another unjustly ; one who wrongs 
another. 

Ill deeds are wed turn’d back upon their au- 
thors ; 

And ’gainst an injurer, the revenge is just. 

Ben Jonson. 

The upright judge will countenance right, and 
discountenance wrong, whoever be the tjyurer or 
tlie sufferer. Alterbuiy. 

Inju'rious. a^. [from injury; injurius, 

Lat. injurieux. Ft.] 

1. Unjust; invasiveof another's rights. 

Till the wpuWoMJ Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakesp. 

Injurious strength would rapine still excuse, 

By ofTring terms the weaker must refuse. 

_ Dryden. 

2. Guilty of wrong or injury. 

Yet beauty, though ii^iriouSt hath strange power. 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once possest. Milton*t AgoniUet. 

3. Mischievous ; unjustly hurtful. 

Our repentance is nut real, because we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault, or at 
least to hinder the iipurioui consequences of it from 
proceeding. IWotson, 

4. Detractory ; contumelious ; reproach- 
ful ; wrongful. 

A prison, indeed muriout, because a prison, but 
else Wbll testifying affection, because in all respects 
as commodious as a prison can be. ' Sidney. 

It is natural for a man, by directing his prayers 
to an image, to suppose the being he prays to is 
represented by that image : which how tipiirums, 
how contumelious must it bewto the glorious nature 
of God ! South. 

If itfjurious appellations were of any advantagtf 
to a cause, what appellations would those deserve 
who endeavour to sow the seeds of sedition ? 

Swift. 

Inju'riobsly. adv. [from ifjurious.] 
WrdngfuUy; hurtfuUy with injustice, 
with contumely* ^ 

Nor ought he to neglect the vindication of bu 
character, when it is ityuriously attacked. 

Pope and Gay. 

Inju'riobsness. II. s. [from injurious,] 
Quality of being injurious. 

Some miscarriages might escape, rather through 
sudden necrssiiies of state, than any propensity 
either to injuriousness or oppression. Atng Charlet. 

TNJURY. n, s. [ift/uria, Lat. in/ure, Fr.] 

1. Hurt without justice. 

The places were acquired by just title of vic- 
tory : and therefore in keeping of them no injury 
was offered. ^ Hayward. 

Riot ascends above their lofriett towers. 

And uj^ry and outrage. MiUan, 

2. Mischief; detriment. 


INK 

Many rimes we do itfjwy to a cause by dwoUiiq 
npoit trifling arguments. fPattt*$ 

3. Annoyance. 

Great tri^rjet mice and rats do in the fields^ 

4. Contumelious language ; reproachful 
appellation . A F rench mode of speech, 
not now in use. 

Casting off the respects fit to be continued be- 
tween great kings, be fell to bitter invectives 
against the French king; and spake all the imurtet 
he could devise of Charles. Bacon. 

Injustice, n. s. [injustice, Fr. injustitia, 
Lat.] Iniquity ; wrong. 

Conning men can be guilty of a thousand tn- 
Justices wiuiout being discovered, or at least with- 
out being punished. Swfft. 

INK. ft. s. [encre, Fr. inchiostro, Ital.] 

1 . The black liquor with which men write. 

Mourn boldly, my ink ; for whilu she Iqoks upon 
you, your blackness will shine. ' Sidneu. 

O ! she’s fallen 

Into a pit of ink, that the wide sea 

Hath drops too few to wash her clean again. &iak. 

Dke madmen they hurl’d stones and ink. 

Ben Jtmvm. 

Intending to have try’d 
The silver favour which you gave,' 

In ink the shining point t dy’d, 

And^ drench’d it in the sable wave. Wallei'. 

Vitriol iH the active or chief ingredient in ink. 
and no other salt will strike the colour with galls. 

Brown. 

I have found pens blacked almost all over when 
I had a while carried them about roe in a silver 
ink case. Boyle, 

The secretary poured the ink box all over the 
writings, and so defaced them. 

HoweVs Vocal Forest. 

He that would live clear of envy must lay his 
finger upon his mouth, and keep bis hand out of 
the ink pot. VFMrange. 

I could hardly restrain them from throwing the 

ink bottle at one another’s heads. Arbuthuot. 

2. Ink is used for any liquor with which 
they write : as, red ink ; green ink* 

To Ink. v. a. [from the froun.] To black 
or daub with ink as, his face is ail over 
inked. 

Inkho'rn. ft. 8. [fitA: and front.] A port- 
able case for the instruments of writings 
commonly made of horn. 

Bid him bring hit pen and inkhom to the jail ; 
we are now to examine those men. Shalcesp. 

Ere that we will suffer such a prince 
To be disgrac’d by an inkhom mate. 

We, and our wives and children, all will fight. 


What is more frequent tlian to say, a silver 
inkhom 9 Ormo. 

Tnkle. n. s. A kind of narrow fillet ; a 
t^. 

/Mira, caddi8sei,cambricks, lawns: why he songs 
them over as they were gods and goddesses. Stum. 

I twitch’d his dangling gartqr from hisjuiee t 
He wist not when the hempen string 1 ilWw. 

Now mine I quickly doff of snkfe MjMmdDl^^rosl. 

Tnelino. n. 8 . [ThiofcpdlJi^eifived by 
Skinner from inklifsdft^iio iound within. 
This sense kjtitt gigitaiiied in Scotland : 
as, / frcaiM not inkling.] Hint; 
whiqper Iqaliination. 

Our bfBl^ it not unknown to the senate : 
they ^VepaokikKi^ what we intend to do, which 
now we’tt msu them in deeds. Shakesp. CorioUmus. 

We in Europe, notwithstanding all tlie remote 
dlscovedti and navigations of this last age, never 
heard sd any of the least inkling or olimpse of tliis 
island* Bacons New Atlantis. 

They had some inkling of secret messages 
betwmSn the marquis of Newcastle and young 
Ho&am. Clarendon. 
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' Abolird a Cortntbiaii ta« 9 eJ he got an jbikling 
apoug the thip’ft crew of a coatmracjr. VEnran^* 

rKKMAKER. ft. «. [tiiA «ia ingfor.] He 
yvho makes ink. 
rNKY. adj\ [from inA.] 

1. Consisting of ink. 

England bound in with the triumphant 
Wliose rocky shore beats back tlie cnWous siege 
Of watVy Neptune, is bound in with shame. 

With inky blots and rotten parchment bonds. 

Shakap. 

% Resembling ink 

The liquor presently began to »ow pretty clear 
and transparent, losing its ivky blackness. Boyle, 

3, Black as ink. 

'Tis not alone iny inky doak, good mother. 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

That can denote me truly. Skakesp, Hamlet. 

Inland, atff, [m and land.] Interior 
Ijing remote fWn the sea. 

In this wide inland sea, that hl^t by name. 

The idle lake, my wandVing ship i row. Aienier. 

Goodly laws, like little IrUand seas, will carry 
even ships upon their waters. Suenter. 

An old religious unde of mine was, in his 
yonth, an man. Skaknp. A$ you like it. 

A substitute shines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by ; and then his state 
Empties itself, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shahup. Mereh. if Venice. 

This person did publish a pamphlet printed in 
Engiana for a generd excise, or ml^d duty. Swift. 

1'nland. n. s. Interior or midland 
parts. 

Out of tliese small beginnings, ffotten near to 
the mountains, did they spread themselves Into 
the inland. Spemier, 

They of Uiose marches shall defend 
Our inland horn tlie pilfering borders. Skaketp. 

The rest were all 

Ear to th* inland retir’d about the walls 
Of Pand 9 >moniura. MUtnn, 

Inlander, n. s. [from inland.] Dweller 
rmote from the sea. 

The same name is eiven^ unto the inlanden, or 
midland inhabiters of this island. Brown. 

7b Inla'pidatb. v. a. [in 9 fid lapidc, 
Lat.] To make stoney; to turn to 
stone. 

Some natural spring waters will inlapidate wood . 
to that you shall see one piece of wood, whereof 
the part above the water shall continue wood, and 
the part under the water simll be turned iiito a 
kind of gravelly stone. Bacon, 

To Inla'y. V. a. [in and lay.l 
1. To diversify with different bodies insert- 
ed into the ground or substratum. 

They are worthy 

To May heav^i with Sliohesp. CymUune. 

Look, how the flikir of heav’n 
Is thick inlaid with patens of bright gold. Skaketp, 

A sapfaire throne, inlaid wUh pure 
Amber, and colours of the show'ry arch. Milton. 

'ri ai_i I i-i.k .t. 


The timber boin a great price with thecabinet- 
fekers, when larg^, for inU ‘ ** - . 

tiere clouded penof *tah 


MoHifner. 


Didst nc»pc of toys are 

‘ "•|wmd, 

4m fWWd tweczer-cases s trow the ground. Gay. 
% To ^Sfke by being inserted into 
bodi^; toviumite. 

That like to rich and tknavmmmLMay 

The unadofOiBd bosom of ChgiiPl^ MBim. 

Inla'y. «. #. [from Bffititr 

inlaid; wood formed to imjijy/, 

Under foot the violet. 

Crocus, and hyacinth, with richhtiogp* 

Broider*d the ground. tBkom 

To Inla'w. V. a. [in and To elear 
of ontlawiy or attainder. 

It should be a great incongruity ta 
make taws, who themselves were opt 


INN 

IkIiKT. t. [lit and Passage; place 

of ingress ; entrance. 

Doors and windows, Met» of men aud of light, 

I couple together; I Und their dimenM(illS^ 

under one. 

She through the porch and Met of each 

Drupt in ambrosial oils till she reviv'd. 

I desire any one to assign any simple ideh, wnich 
is not received from one of these inliU. tddke. 

A fine bargain indeed, to part with all our 
commodious ports, which the greater the Mett 
are so much the hotter, for the imaginary ^easure 
of a straight shore. Bentley. 

InUu among the broken lands and islands. Ellis. 

In*ly. [from !«.] Interior; internal 
secret. 

Dld*st thou but know the inly touch of love. 
Thou would'st as soon go kindle fire with snow, 

As seek to quench tlie fire of love with words. 

Skaketp. 

Inly. adv. Internally; withim secretly 
in the heart. 

Her heart with joy unwonted tn^ iwell'd. 

As feeluig wond'rous comfort in her weaker eld. 

Spemer. 

I've inly wept. 

Or should have spoke ere this. Shdketp. Tempest. 

Whereat he into rag'd, and as they talk'd. 

Smote him into the oudriff with a stone, 

I'hat beat out life. Milton. 

These growing thoughts, my mother soon per> 
ceiving 

By words at times cast forth, inly rejoic'd. Milton. 

The soldiers shout around with gen'rous rage ; 

He prais'd their ardor: i»/y pleas'd to see 
His host. ikrydensKmghtUTale. 

Inmate, n. a. [tn and mate.] 

Inmates are those tliat be admitted to dwell for 
tlieir money jointly with another man, though in 
several rooms of his mansion-house, passing in 

and out by one door. Cowel. 

So spake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 
In serpent, inmate bad 1 and toward Eve 
Addressed his way* MlUton. 

lliere he dies, and leaves his race 
Growing into a nation ; and now grown, 

Suspected to a sequent King, who seeks 
To stop their overgrowth as inmate guests 
Too numerous. Milton's Parqdise Lost. 
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Home it the sacred 

Secur'd from all appruacnes hut a wife ; 

If thence we fly, the Clause admits no doubti 
None but an inmate foe could force us out. 

Dryden. 

Inmost, adj. [from in.] Deepest within ; 
remotest iroip the surface. 

Tis you must dig with mattock and with spade. 
And pierce the inmoa centre of the eartii. 

^akesp. 

Rising sighs and falling tears, 

That show too well the warm desires. 

The silent, slow, consuming fires, 

Which on my imnoU vitals prey, 

And melt my very soul away. Addison on Italy 
Comparing the quantity of light refiected from 
the several rings, I found tiiat it wm most copious 
from the first or inmost, and in ^he exterior rings 
became less and less. Newton. 

He sends a dreadful grow: the rocks around 
Through all their inmott hojfew caves resound. 

Pipe. 

X go into the innunt court. Gulliver" t Travels. 

INN. n. 8, [inn. Sax. a chamber,] 

I. A hooMe of entertaiimiefit fyir travel* 
Jars. 

How all this It but a fair inn. 

Of fairer guests which dwell within. Sidney. 

Palmer, quoth lie, death U an eOMal doom 
To good and bad, the common km of rest ; 

But, affer death, the trial is to come. 

When beat iball be to thma tkitllved best. 

lotry Queeiu 

Now diW b spent, 

Tberribie willi me ye may lak* op yogt itm. 

Jesdey Queen, 


'fbe West, that gttammm witb^imqm okonkt ei 
oey» 

Now spurs the Inted Uarellcr apace 

l^akeisfKMadMt, 

^ . ... Lhiyden. 

Rm may learn more here ig on«.day,ftkaii in a 
year a ramhling from one inn to another. Lteke. 

2. A house where students were boarded 
and taught : whence we still call the col- 
leges of common law tgiis of court. 

Go some fiul pwH down tlie Savoy ; others to 
the inn# of courts .* down with them an. Skakesp. 

8. It was anciently Msed for the town 
houses in which great men resided when 
they attended the court. 

7b Inn. r, ji, [from the noun.] To take 
up temporary lodging. 

Ill thyself dwell ; 

/finally where: contm 


To Inn. «. «. 
cover. 


conunuauce uiaketli hell. 

To house ; to put 


Xionne. 

under 


He that ears my land, spares my teSm, and gives 
mo leave to inn tne crop. ShMesjt. 

Howsoever the laws made ia that pariimiwiit 
did bear good fruit, yet the subsidy bare a fruit 
that provqd Imrsh and bitter, all whs mned at lust 
into the king’s barn. Bpron's Henry VII. 

Mow clqver or rypr8‘^«< mna make it fit to inn, 

Mortimer. 

INNATE. \ Oil/, [tnit^, Fr. innatw, 
INNATED./ Lat.] 

1. Inborn; ingenerate ; natural; not su- 
peradded ; not adscitiUous. Inmipi is 
not proper. 

ITie Druinian hath been cried up for an irmoted 
integrity, and accounted the uprightest dealer on 
earth. Howet. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd ; 
Though harsh tlie precept, yetXhe people charm *fk 

Vryden, 

2. Innate is used in the following passage 
for inherent. Innate in persons, inhetent 
in things. 

Mutual gravitalum, or apimmimpa| .alimcytim). 
cannot possibly be innate and essentfsj to matter. 

Bentky. 

Inna'teness. n. 8. [from innate,,] The 
quality o( being iniwite. 

I^iNA'viGA4LE,.iidf. Lpt.] 

Not to .be passed by sailing. 

If you so hard a toil will undertake, 

As twice to pass th' imnavigabie lake. Drydeu. 

rN^;B}t. o^. [from tn.] [n.teripur; not 
OHtwnid 

But iW elfin knight with wonder all the wsy 
Did feed his eyes, and fill'd hi# tower ihongl^^^^ 

This attracts the soul. 

Governs die toner man, the qoblerpsti; 

That other o'er the body only reigns. Mijton. 

Many families arc entabli&ned m tlie West In- 
dies, and some discovered in the nf 

America. - tr 

The kidney is a coi^ 
to he understood only 
part, wbctcof t 
ular. 


inner 

niiiscul 


in the of 

Jm^tor. 

»s 

tly of the part ; for tlie 

the pap^ ar;g qogippg^^s 

Thus,wi*’d with sacred fcfir,.tjlm,« 4 >wchpmy’d; 
Tltcn to nis inner court tlie guests oouvey o. Fipe. 

Innermost, adj. [iV^m inmr. itgaams 
less pr<^r tnan inmo8ti] Remotest 
Qvm the outward part, 
llto refisetod hewn of fightwpuW he sobroad 
At tiw olitADce of .sIk feet spet^uUim* 

where ths.rtogy appesmdi po to ohtmKemmnrAwo 

tonermoir nngs. 

iNmio'xaBRo R, A Omir A 

MilgO fim; wAutvkwiw* 

me 
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FNiriNOS. ft. Lands vecovered fram 
the sea. Ainmowth, 

Innke'bpbr. fi.s. [tfifiandftfC7)m] On4 
who keeps lodgings and provisions for [ 
the entertainment of travellers, 

Cler^^rnen must not keep a tavern, nor #ja<}ve 
be an innkeeper, Taylor*t Rule ef Lmtig' fitny, 
(i factious innkeeper was hangeo, drawQ^ aiid 
quartered. Addaont FreehUdefi 

We were not so inquisitive about the inn as the 
irmheeper ; and provided our landlord’s principles 
were sound, did nut take any notice of the s^ale-^ 
ness of his provisions. Addism, 

rNNOCENCB. I It. s. [tftftocenef, Fr, titito- 
rNNOCENCY. I centia, Lat.] 

1. Purity from injurious action ; untainted 
integrity. 

Siiupiicity and spotless innocence, Milton. 

What comfort does overflow the devout soul, 
from a consciousness of its own innocence and inte- 
grity ! , TiUotson, 

2. Freedom from guilt imputed. 

It will help me nothing 

To plead mine innocence ; for that dye is on me 
Which makes my whit'st part black. Shakesp. 

^ If truth and upright innocency fail me, 

I’ll to the king my master. Shaketyj, Henry IV. 

8. Harmlessnesa ; innoxiousness. 

The air was calm and serene *, none of those tu- 
multuary motions and conflicts of vapours, which 
the mountains and the winds cause in ours ; ’twas 
suited to a gulden age, and to the first innocaicy 
of nature. Bumet'i Theory. 

4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with some 
degree of weakness. 

I urge this cliildhood proof. 

Because whut follows is pure innocence. Sttakeep, 
We laugh at the malice of apes, as well as at the 
innocence of children. 'Temple, 

rNNOCENT. adj, [innocent, Vr, innocent, 
Lat.] 

1. Pure from mischief. 

Something 

You may deserve of him through me and wisdom, 
'lo offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 

T' appease an angry god. Shaketp. Macbeth, 
VV ceck on innocent frail man his 1 os8« MilUm, 
1, Free from any particular guilt. j 

Good madam, keep yourself within yourself: | 
The man is innocent. Shakesp. ArU. and CUop, 
The peasanl, innocent of all these ills, 

With crooked ploughs the fertile fallovrs tills, 

And the round year with daily labour fills. 

Hryden, 

8. Unhurtful ; harmless in effects. 

Ttie spear ^ ^ i 

Sung innocentt and sj^nt its force in air. Pope . , 

rNNOCENT. n. a. 

1. One free from guilt or harm. 

So pure an tnncitnt as tiiat same lamb. F. Queen. | 
Thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent. 

That e'er did lift up eye. Shakeip. Othello, \ 

If murth’ring innocents be executing, 

Why, then thou art an executioner. 

^akesp, Henry VI. 

2, A natural ; an ideot. 

Innot^ti are excluded natural defects.iiooker. 

rNNOCBNTLY. adv, [from innocent,] 

1. Without guilt. 

The humble and contented man pleases himself 
mnocently and easily, while the ambitious man at- 
tempts to please otliers sinfully and difficulU^^ 

2. With simplicity ; with silliness or im- 
prudence^ 

8, Without hurt. 

Balls at his feet lay innocently dead* * Cowley, 

nWO'CUOUS. [tnnociiiMs Let.] 
Harmless in effects. 

The roost dangerous piiisons, skilfully nuusaged, 
pay be made not only mnocuoi««» but of ail otli^r 
padidnes the most effectual. Orm, 
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Ikno'cuovsly, [&OSII iftuueiieiff.] 
Without mischievous effects. 

WlidtliSr quails, from any peculiarity of eonsti- 
t^^n.do tnMiCttCtiriy^ieed upon hellebore, or rather 
HMpetiqiea but medically use the same. Brown, 

It^Ko'cuousNBSS, fi«a« [from tmiectmirs.] 
Havmlessness. 

The blow which shakes a wall, or beats it down, 
and kills men, hath a greater effect on tlie nrmd 
than that which penetrates into a mud wall, and 
doth little harm ; for that itmocuoutnettof the effect 
makes, that, although in itself it be as great as the 
other, yet ’.is little observed. Higby on Bodies, 

To rNNOVATE. v. a* [innover, Fr, 
innovo, Lat.] 

1 . To bring in something not known before. 

Men pursue some few principles which they 
have chanced upon, and care not to innovate, which 
draws unknown inconveniences. Bacon, 

Former things 

Are set aside like abdicated kings ; 

And evciy moment alters what is done, 

And innovates some act 'till then unknown. Bryilcnc 

Every man cannot distinguish betwixt pedantry 
and poetry ; every man therefore is not fit to inno^ 
vate. Drydon, 

2. To change by introducing novelties. 

From his attempts upon the civil power, he pro- 
ceeds to innovate God’s worship. South, 

Innova'tion. n. s. [innovation, Fr. from 
innovate,] Change by the introduction 
of novelty. 

The love of things ancient doth argue staved- 
ness ; but levity and want of experience maketh 
apt unto innovations. Hooker. 

It were good that men in innovations wimld follow 
the example of time itself, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly and by deerf^s. Bacon’s Essays, 

Great changes may be matte in a government, 
yet the form continue ; but large intervals of time 
must pass between every such mn^rion, enough 
to make it of a piece with the constitution. Swift. 

Innova'tor. ft. [innovateur, Fr. from 
innovate,] 

1. An intr^iicer of novelties. 

I attach thee as « traiterous innovator, 

A foe to th’ publick weal* Shakesp, Coriolanns, 

He that will not apply new remedies, must ex- 
pect new evils ; for time it the greatest innovator: 
and if time of course alter things to the worse, and 
wisdom and council shall not alter them to the bet- 
ter, what shall be the end ? Bacon* s Essays. 

2. One that makes changes by introducing 
novelties. 

He counsels them to detest and persecute all m- 
fumafors of divine worship. South. 

INNO XIOUS. a<0. [innoxhu, Lat] 

J . Free from misenievous effects. 

Innoswus flames are often seen ou the hair of 
men’s heads and horses' manes. Hiy;by, 

We may safely useporgatives, they being beui|:n, 
and of innoxious qualities. Brmoti*s Vulg, Err, 

Sent by the better genius of Uie niglit, | 

Innoxious gleaming on the horse’s mane, 

The meteor sits. 'Thomsons Autumn, 

2. Pure from crimes. 

Stranger to civil and religious rage. 

The good man walk’d iimoxioui through hisage. Pope. 

Inno'xiously. adv, [from innojvioue,] 

1. Harmlessly; without barm done. 

2. Without harm suffered. 

Animals, that can innoiiousfy digest these poi- 
sons, become antidotal to the poison digested. 

Bro^*s Vulgar Errours, 

Inno'xiousness. n. s. [from tnitojrtoiK.] 
Harmlessness. 

Innv'kndo. ft. s. [innuendo, firom inntia, 
lAt.l An obliaue hint. 

As (f the commandments, that require obedience 
and forbid murder, were to be indicted for a libel- 
lous innuendo upon all the great roan *h»t euoie to 
beoenocmed. 
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Mercury, tliough employed on a quite contrary 
errand, owns it a marriage by an innuendo.Bkyden, 

Pursue your trade of scandal-picking, *2^ 
Your hints that Stella is no chicaen ; 

Your innurmloes, when you tell us, 

1 hat Stella loves to talk with fellows. BujA* 

Innu^merablb. adj. [imtumrrabie, Fr, 
innumerabUis, Lat. J Not to be CDUttted 
for multitude. 

You have sent innumerable substance 
To fiirnUh Home, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

Cover me, ye pines. 

Ye cedars ! with innumerabU boughs 

Hide me where 1 may never see them more. Milt. 

In lines, which appear of an equal ienj^h, one 
may be longer than tne other by mmsmoraSu ^ts. 

Innu'merably. adv, [from innumerable,] 
Without number. 

Innu'merous. adj, [innumerus, Lat.] 
Too many to be counted. 

Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering. 
In this close dungeon of mnumeroui boughs. AfilteL 
I take the wood, 

And in thick shelter of tnmim’mts boa|^S, 

Enjoy the comfort gentle sleep allows, rape’s Ody, 

To iNO'cULATB. V, n, [inoculo, in and 
oculus, Lat»] To propagate any plant by 
inserting its bud into another stock ; to 
practise inoculation. See Inoculation. 

Nor arc the ways alike in all 
How to inCTaff, how to inoculate. Mays Virgil. 

Now is the season for the budding of the orange- 
tree, tnnciilate therefore at the cuuimeiicemcnt of 
this month. Evelyn. 

But various arc the ways to change the state, 

To plant, to bud, to graft to inocidoU, Drytlen, 

To Inosculate, v, a. To yield a bud to 
another stock. 

Virtue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we 
shall relish of it. Shakesp. HamUt, 

Thy stock is too much out of date, 

For tender plants t’ iHOculaU, 


Where lilies, in a lovely brown* 
Inoculate carnation. 


CleaveUmd, 
Cleaoelmd. 

Inocula'tion. n,i, [inoculaiio, Lat,#rQm 
inoculate,] 

1. Inoculation is practised upon all sorts 
of stone fruit, and upon oranges and Jasr 
mines. Chuse a smooth part of the siw ; 
then with your knife make an horizontal 
cut cross the rind of the stock, and from 
the middle of that cut make a slit down- 
wards about two inches in length in the 
form of a T ; but be careful not to cut too 
deep, lest you wound the stock : then hav- 
ing cut off the leaf from the bud, leaving 
the footstalk remaining, make a cross cut 
about half an inch below the eye, and with 
your knife slit off the bud, with part of the 
wood to it. This done, with y our knife 
pull off that part of the wood Wis 
taken with the bud,ob$erviM|f wU^^ 
eye of the bud be not : for all 

tliese buds whiok^^^limt eyes in strip- 
ping are gfA neiiiiig : then raising 
thebarluR'fliestock, thrust the bud there- 
in, it smoo^ between the rind 

and 4P^ood of the stock ; and so hav- 
ing etiniitfyfftted the bud to the stock, tie 
them dosely round, taking care not to 
bind round the eye of thus bud. Miller* 
In die stem of Elaiana they all met, and came to 
sU upon one etosk, most of 
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2 , The practice of tranmlanting the small- 
oy infusion of the matter from 
r^xmed pustules into the veins of the 
uninfected, in hopes of procuring a mil- 
der sort than what frequently comes by 
infection. Quincy, 

It is erident, by inoculation, that the smallest 
quantity of the matter, mixed with the blood, pro< 
ifuccth the disease. Arbtuhnat, 

Ixocvla'tor, n. s. rfrom inoculate,] 

1 . One that practises meinoculation of trees, 

2. One who propagates the small-pox by 
inoculation. 

Had John a Gaddesden now living, he 
would have been at tlie Iwad of the inoculators. 

tViend't Hut. of Ph^sick. 

Ino'dorats. {inmAodoratus, Lat.] 
Having no scent 

Whites arc more inodorate than flowers of the 
same kind coloured. Bacons Sat, Hist. 

Ino dorous. ae(j\U*fodorus, Lat.] Want- 
ing scent ; not affecting the nose. 

The white of an egg is a viscous, unactive, insi- 
pid, inodorous liquor. Arbuthnot oh Aliments. 

Inoffe'nsive. adj. [i« and ojjflensive,] 

1 . Giving no scandal ; giving no provo- 
cation. 

A stranger, inoffensii^, unproVoking. Fleetwood. 

^ •- iher parts ol 

this trial 


However ino^nsine we may be in other parts of 
our conduct, if we are found wanti^ in thi; 
of our love, we shall be disowned by God as traitors. 

Rogers. 

2. Giving no uneasiness; causing no terror. 

Should infants have taken oflPf nee at any thine, 
mixing pleasant and agreeable appearances witli U, 
must be used, ’till It be grown inoffensive to them. 

Loeke. 

9. Harmless ; hurtless ; innocent. 

For drink the gra()e 

She crushes, inojfensivc most. Milton. 

With whate’er gall Ibou set’st thyself to write, 
Thv inoffensw satires never bite. Dryden. 

Hark| how the cannon, ino^ensive now. 

Gives signs of gratulation.^ Phillips. 

4 . Unembarrassed ,* without stop or ob- 
struction. A Latin mode of speech 
From hence a passage broad. 

Smooth, easy, inoffemive, d iwn to hell. Mdtan. 
InqfFE'NSIVELY. adv, [from inoffensive 
Wldiout appearance of harm ; witliout 
harm. 

Ihoffe'nsiveness. n. $. [from inoffen 
iive,] Harmlessness ; freedom from ap- 
pearance of harm. 

Inoffi'cjous. adJ, [in and ojicious.] 
Not civil ; not attentive to the accom- 
modation of others. 

iNO'prNATB. adj, [inopinatus, Lat. ino- 
pin^y Fr.] NtJt expected 
Inofportu'nk, !!«(/. [inopportunus, 
UwMipnable; inconvenient. 
IHtflilNEllACY. n. i. [from inordinate.] 
Imgyiktnty; <|i8order. It is safer to 
uneTnerdinaimu*^ 

They become very Mb! by the excess, which 
were uot so in their iiatere: lM|lh|n^dt^ set« 
them in opposition to God’s ddiqxitioii. 

Covenmcnt ^’the Tmigw. 
lifo'RDfNATB. adj. [iR and Minatw, 
Xat.] Irregular; disorderly; devktbg 
from right. , 

These people were wisely brought Iniuiegiesice ; 
but being straight left unto their own Mdlwrtf life, 
they forgot what before they were l^enser. 

Thence raise , 

At Jest distemper’d, discontented thoii|Mg| 

Vain hopes, vain arms, inardmate desires, 

Blown up with high conceits eugend’ring pride. 
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From isurdmate love and vain fear comes all on 
quietness of spirit Tay/oPs Guide to X)eioffHen. 

Imo'rdinately. adv. [firam iii0>4imte.] 
Inr^fularly: not rightly. ' 

As soon as a man desires auv thim 
he is presently disquieted, in inmselt 

Ino'rdinateness. n. s. [fWmi itiofdi- 
nate.] Want of regularity; intentimv 
ance of any kind. 

Inordina'tion. n. s. [from inordinate, 
Irregularity; deviation from right. 

Schoolmen aud casuists, having too much phi- 
losophy to clear a lye from that intrinsick inordina- 
tion and deviation from right reason, inherent in 
the nature of it, held that a lye was absolutely and 
universally sinful. &mth. 

Inorga'nical. a^, [in and organica/,] 
Void of organs or instrumental parts. 

VVe ronie to the lowest and the most inorganical 
parts of matter. Locke. 

To Ino'sculate. V, n, [in and oscufum, 
Lat.] To unite by apposition or contact . 

'i’hia fifth cnnjug.ation of nerves is branched by 
inosculating with nerves. Derhatn's Physico-Theologv. 

Inoscula'tion. «. $, [from inosculate.] 
Union by conjunction of the extremities. 

The almost infinite ramifleations nnd moscnla- 
tions of all the several sorts of vessels may easily i>e 
detected by glasses. 
rNQUEST. n. s. [enqueste, Fr. inquhiiio, 
Lat.] 

1. Judicial inquiry or examination. 

What confusion of face shall we be under, when 
that grand inquest begins ; when an account of our 
opportunities of doing good, and a particular of 
our use or misuse of ineni, is given in ^ Atterhury. 

2. [In law.] The inquest of jurors, or by 

jury, is the most usual trial of all causes, 
both civil and criminal; for in civil caiuc.s 
after proof is made on either side, so much 
as each part thinks good for himself, if 
the doubt be in the fact, it is referred to 
the discretion of twelve indifferent men, 
impannelled by the sheriff ; and as they 
bring in tlieir verdict so judgment 
passes: forth© judge saith., the jury finds 
the fact thus ; then is the law thus, and 
80 we judge. Cowel, 

3. Enquiry; search; study. 

19 tlie laborious and vexatious inquest that 
the soul must make after science. Smah 

Inquietude, n.s. [inquiftude,Vr, inquir- 
iudo, inquieiuSy Lat.] Distur!)ed state ; 
want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 

Having had such experience of his fidelity and 
observance abroad, he found himself engaged in 
honour to luppun him at home from any farther 
inmietude, ^ Wotton. 

iron, that has stood long in, a window, being 
thence takcu, aud hy a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray u 
kind of inquietude and discontentment Till it attain 
the former position. ^ ^ Wotton. 

Tlie yuutlifiil hero, witli returning liyht. 

Rose anxious from tli* inquietudes uT night. Pope. 

7b iNQUlNATE. v. a, [inquino, Lat.] 
To pollute; to corrupt. 

An old opinion It was. tnat the ibis feeding upon 
serpents, that venomous food so inquinatea their 
oval conceptions, that they sometimes came forth 
in serpentine shapes. Brown. 

Inquina'tion. II. f. [inqninatio, Lat. 
freminquinate.] Corruption ; pollution. 

Their causes and axioms are so full of imagina- 
tion, and so infected with tlie old received theories, 
as they ere mere ktquimtions of experience, and 
concoct it not. Bacon. 

The middle action, which produceth such iro- 
peilKt bodies, is fitly called by some of the 
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ancients tnquhuttion, or inconooetton, which U a 
kind of putrefisetion. Bacon, 

Inqui'rablk. 0 ^, [fr<Hn inquire .] That 
of which inquifiition or inquest may be 
made. 

ToJNQUrRE. V. R. [enquirer, Fr. in- 
gtUro, Lot.] 

1,1. To ask questions ; to make search ; to 
exert curiosity on any occasion : with of 
before the person asked. 

You have oft inquir'd 

After the shopherd that complain’d of love. Shakv 
We will enU the damsel, and inquire at her mouth. 

Genesis, 

Herod inquired of them diligently. Matthew. 
They began to inquire among themselves, which 
this I' ‘ 


of them it was that should do t 


1 thine P 
Luke, xxii. 23. 

He sent Hadoram to kind David, to inquire Ids 
welfare. 1 Chron. xviii. 10. 

It is a subject of a very noble inquiry, to inquire 
ifi\\e more subtile prcceptiu*is ; for it is another 
key to open nature, as well as the house. Bacon. 

2. It is used with into when something tt 
already imperfectly known. 

It may deserve our best skill iu^nquireinto those 
rules, by which we may guide ourjudgment.South. 

The step-dame poison for the son prepares ; 
The son inquires into his father’s years. Dryden, 

3. Sometimes with of. 

Under their grateful shade Aeneas sat ; 

His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his side. 

And oft of winds inquira, and oj the tide, 

Dryden's JEnud 

4. With after when something is lost or mia- 
sing ; in which case for is likewise used. 

Inquire for owe Saul of Tarsus. Acts, is. 11. 

’They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under a guide that will mislead 
them, than he iliui is likelier to be prevailed on to 
inauire after the right way. Locke. 

5. WiiH about, when fuller intelligence is 
desired. 

To those who inquired about me, my lover would 
answer, tliat 1 was an old dependent upon his fo- 
mily. Sua^. 

(I. To make examination. 

Awful Rimdunmnthus rules the state : 

He hears and pidgeseach committed crime, 
Inquires into the manner, place, and time. Dryden. 

To In QUIRK, r. a, 

I. To ask about; to seek out: as, he ir- 
qvired the way. 

. To call ; to name. Obsolete. 

Canute had his portion from the rest, 

The which he caiTci Csnutiiun, for his hire. 

Now Caiitium, which Kent we commonly inquire. 

Spenser. 

3. It is now more commonly written cr- 
qnire, ^ 

Inquirer, n. $, [from inquire.] 

1. Searcher; examiner; one curious and 
inquisitive. 

What satisfaction may be obtained from those 
violent disputers, and eager inquirers into what day 
of the month the world ^gan : Brown*i Fulg. Err. 

What’s good doth open to th’ inquirers stand, 
And itself offers to th’ accepting liand. Denham 

Superficial inquirers maj^ SHtisTy themselves that 
tlie parts of matter are united by ligaments. 

CianviUe*s Scepsis. 
\uhers, not disputer*, 
ly, but examine. *” * 

Late inquirers by their glasses find, 

That every iuieet of each differentAind# 

In Us own egg, cheer’d by the solar rays, 

O^ani involv'd and latent life displays. 

2. One who interrogatefi ; one who quoi-* 
lions. 

Inquiry, r. t. [from inquire.] 

1. Interrogation; search by qitestion. 
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The mew which were sent from Cornelius bad 
made inqii^ for Simon’s hDuae» and sUmd before 
the gate. ^ Act$. 

2, Examination ; search. 

ihis exactness is absolutely necessary in in^d* 
rtes after phiiusophtcal knowledge, and in contj^j 
versies about truth. Locke, 

As to the inquiry about liberty. I think the 
question is not proper, whether the will be fllee, 
but whetlier a man ne free ^ Locke, 

I have been engaged in physical inqumee, Locke, 
It is a real infuury, coucerniiie the nature of a 
bird, or a bat. to make their yet imperfect ideas of 
it more complete. Locke, 

Judument or opinion, in a remoter sense, may 
be called invention : as when a judge or a physi- 
cian makes an exact inquiry into any cause. Grew. 

Imquisi'tion. n. s. [inqumtionf Fr. tV 
quisitio, Lat.] 

1 , Judicial inquiry. 

Wiien he maketh m^mtion for blood, he re< 
membereth them; he lorgctteth nut the cry of 
tile humble. Psalmix, m 

When inquisition was made of the n^atter. it 
was found out. ^ Esth. ii. S3. 

With much severity, and strict inquirition, were 
punished the adherents and aiders of the late 
rebels. Bacon's Henry VII. 

Though it may be impossible to recollect every 
failing, yet you are so hir to exercise an inquisi- 
tion upon yourself, as. by observing lesser particu- 
lars, you may the better discover what the cor- 
ruption of your nature sways you to. Taylor. 
By your good leave, 

These men will be your judges : we must stand 
The inquisition of iKeir raillery 
On our condition. ^ Southeme. 

3. Examination; discussion. 

We were willing to make a pattern or precedent 
of an exact inquisition. Bacons Natural Hu^ory. 

3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in 

matters criminal, by the office of the 
judge. CowelL 

4. The court established in some countries 
subject to the pope for the detection of 
heresy. 

One kiss of tier’s, and but eighteen words. 

Put quite down the Spanish inquisition. Corbet. 

INQUrSITIVE. adj. [inquisitus, Lat,] 
Curious ; busy in search ; active to pry 
in any thing : with about ^ ofter, into, or 
of, and sometimes to, 

* My boy at eighteen years became inquisitive 
After his brotlier. Shakesp. Comedy of Errours. 

This ulleness. together with fear of imminent 
mischiefs, have been the cause that the Irish were 
ever the most inquisitive people after news of any 
liar ion in the world. Davies. 

He is not xnquisUive into the reasonableness of iii- 
dillerenl and innocent commands. Taylor, 

It can be no duty to write his heart upon hit 
forehead, and to give all the inquisitive and malici- 
ous world a survey of those thoughts, which is the 
prerogative of God only to know. South. 

His old shaking sire. 

Inquisitive qf fights, still longs in vain 
'1 o find him in the number of the slain. Dryden, 
Then what the OalHck arms will do. 

Art anxiously mqu sitivo to know. Dryden, 

A Dutch ambassador, entertaining tiie king of 
Siam with the particularities of Holland, which 
he was inquisitive aiXett told him that the water 
would, ill cold weather, be so hard that men walked 
upon it. Locke, 

The whole neighbourhood grew inquisitwe qfter 
my name and character. Addison's Spectator, 

A wise man is not inqidntioe about tilings imper- 
tinent. Broome, 

They canniH bear with the impertinent ques- 
tions of a young inquisitive and spnghtly genius. 
Watts on the Mtnd, 

iNQUi'siTiVKLY. adv. [from 
iive,] With curiosity; with narrow 
scrutiny. 

iNQiu'siTivaNESS. n. $, [from inquui^ 
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iiw.] Curiosity ; diligence to pry into 
lihingB hidden. 

Tb<iu|dV^fae thought mquisitivefoem an uncomely 
^ he couldAiot but ask who she was. Sidney 
nghts that sconi our prospect, and depths in 
bh reason will never touch tlie bottom, yeti 
Ihe pleasure arising from thence is great and 
noble j for as mucli as th^ afford perpetual niat- 
an to the iuquisitiveneu of human reason, and so 
are large enough for it to take its full scopes and 
ra^e m. Simth^s Sermons, 

Providence, delivering great conclusions to us. 
designed to excite our curiosity and inquitUiveness 
after the methods by which Uiiiigs weie brought 
to pass. Bumet. 

Curiosity in cbildren nature has provided, to re- 
move that Ignorance they were bom with ; which, 
without this busy inquisitiveness, will make them 
dull. Licke. 

Inqui'sitor. n, s, [inquisitor, Lat. in 
quisiteur, Fr.] 

1. One who examines judicially. 

In tliese particulars I have played myself the 
inquisitor, and find nothing contrary to relimon or 
manners, but rather mcdicinable. Bacon's Essays. 

Minos, the strict inquisitor, appears. 

And lives and crimes with his assessors hears. 

Druden. 

2. An officer in the popish courts of iii 
quisition. 

To J N R a'i l. r. a. [in and rail,] To inclose 
with rails. 


In tilings indifTcrent, what the whole church 
doth think convenient for the whole, the same if 
any part do wilfully violate, it may be reformed 
ana inrailed again, by that general authority whero- 
uiito each particular is subject Hooker. 

Where fam’d .St. Giles’s ancient iimits spread. 
An inrail'd colutiiti rears its lofty head ; 

Here to sev’ii streets sev’n dials count the day, 
And from eacii other catch the circling ray. day. 

Inroad. «. s. [in and road,] Incur- 
sion ; sudden and desultory invasion. 

Many hot inroads 

They make in Italy. Shakesp. Ant. and Cleop. 

Erom Scotland we have had in former times 
some alarms and mroads Into the northern parts of 
this kingdom. Bacon. 

By proof we feel 

Our pow’r sufficient to disturb his beav’n. 

And with per|ietuai itiroacif to olarro’^ 

Though inaccessible his fatal throne. Milton. 

The loss of Slirewsbury exposed all North Wales 
to the daily inroads of the enemy. Clarendon. 

The country open lay without defence ; 

For poets frequent inroads there had made. Dryden. 

I N s a’n able. aiff. [insanabili's, Lat.] In- 
curable; irremediable. 

Insa'nb. atff, [insanus, Lat.] 

1. Mad. 

2. Making mad. 

Were such things iiere as we do speak about? 

Or have we eaten of the insane root, 

That takes the reason prisoner ? Shaken, Macbeth, 

INSATIABLE, a^j. [insatiamis, Lat 
insatiable, Fr.] Gr^y beyond mea- 
sure; gre^y so as not to be satisfied. 

Insa'tiXbleness. n,s. [from insatiable,] 
Greediness not to be appeased. 

Some men* s hydropick vnsatiableness had learned 
to thirst the mure, by how much more they drank. 

King Charles. 

Insa'tiably. ath, [from insatiable,] 
With greediness not to be appeased. 

They were extremely ambitious, mid insatiably 
covetous ; and therefore no impression, from ar- 
gument or miracles, could reach them. South, 

lN8A'TlArE.ae(f,[iiuatiatustlJit] Greedy 
so as not to be sarisfied. 

My mother went with child 
Of that insatiate Edward, Skahesp, Rich, ill. 
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Too oft has pride, 

^d hellish discord, and instUiate thirst 
Of others rights, our quiet discompos’d, 

Insatisf AUCTION, n, s. [fit and satii^ar 
fion,] Want ; unsatisfied state. A 
word not in use. 

It is a profound contemplalitui in nature, to con- 
sider of the emptiness or insatt^f action of several 
bodies, and of their appetite to take in others. 

Bacon's Natural History, 

Insa'turable. adf, [insaturabiiis, Lat.] 
Not to be glutted; not to be filled. 

To Inscribe. a, [inscribe, Lat. ti«» 
scrire, Fr.] 

1. To write on any thing. 


Jnsatiate to pursue 
Vain war with heav’oii 


Milton, 


^ It is generally 
applied to sometning written on a monu- 
ment. or on the outside of something. 
It is therefore more frequently used wim 
on than in. 

In all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, ego A rex mens 
Was stiff ituci^'d, ^akesp. Henry VIII . 

Connatural principles are In themselves highly 
reasonable, and cieducibic by a strung process of 
ratiocination to be most true j and consequently the 
high exorcise of ratiocination might evince their 
truth, ihough there were no such originally inscribed 
in the ininn. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ye weeping loves ! the stream with myrtles hide. 
And with 3 our golden darts, now useless grown. 
Inscribe a verse on this relenting stone. Pope. 

2. I'o mark any thing witn writing : as, 1 
inscribed the stone with my name 
To assign to a patron without a formal 
dedication. 

One ode. which pleased me in the reading. 1 
have attempted to translate in Pindarick verse : 
’tis that which is inscribed to the present Karl of 
Rochester. Drydm, 

4. To draw a figure within another. 

In the circle inscribe a square. 

Notes to Creech*$ ManiUm* 
Inscri'ption. n,s, [inscription, Fr* •«- 
script io, Lat.] 

1. Something written or engraved* 

This avarice of praise in ume to come. 

Those lung micr^tunts crowded on the tomb. Dfyd, 

2. Title. 

Joubertut by the same title led our expectation, 
whereby we reaped no advantage, it answering 
scarce at ail tlie promise of the inscription, Brewh. 

3. [In law.] An obligation made in writing, 
whereby the accuser binds himself to un- 
dergo the same punishment^ if he shall 
not prove the crime which he objects to 
the party accused, in his accusatory libel, 
as the defendant himself* ought to suffer, 
ifthe some be proved. Apl^e*s Parerg. 

4. Consignment of a book to a patron 
without a formal dedication. 

Inscru'tablb. adj, [tnscrtffaFij|^^jLat 
inscrutable, Fr.] Unseardtj^^^ not la 
be traced out by 
A jest unseen, wiserun 
As a weather-cock oiMl 


al^li 
to ma 


ife for good. 
'\t hit kingdom and 
Bacon, 


This king 
and was wh 

HeiOlUilwIcy have recourse as unto the uincle 
of life, tot Iplsttdeterraf nation of virginity , coii- 
, fetuHly. and the inscrutable infirniifies of 


ception. . 
tkew^body. 

Wo tbootd contemplate reverently the works of 
DildOO oad grace, the inserutable ways of Provi- 
dence, and all the wonderful methods of OodV 
deafing with men. Atterbury, 

m 


Brown, 
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To Ikscu'lp. V. a* [umcv/jm^ lAt.] To 
imWTAve; to cut. 

A coiu thttt be«rs the figure of on 
Steraped in gold, but that hscutpt upon. Shaketp. 

Imscc'lpturb. ft. *. [from m and scvlp- 
ture.] A thing engraved. 

Tiinoii i» dead, 

Entomb'd upon the very hem o* the lea : 

And on the mve atone this nuculpturct which 
With wax 1 Drought awav. Shakesp. I'imm, 
It was usuai to wear rings on either hand ; but 
when precious gems and rich kuculpturei were 
added, the custom of wearing them was translated 
unto the left. Brown, 

To Insb'am. V. a* [in and oeam ] Toim 
prow or mark bj a seam or cicatrix. 

Deep o’er his knee hwewCd remain’d the scar. 

Pope. 

I'NSECT. ff. $, [insecta, Lat,] 

1. /meets may be considered together as 

one great tribe of animals: they are cal- 
led insects from a separation in the mid- 
dle of their bodies, whereby tliey are cut 
into two parts, which are joined tc^ether 
by a small ligature, as we see in wasps 
and common flies. Locke, 

Beast, bird, inteet, or worm, durst enter none. 

MUion. 

2. Any thing small or contemptible. 

Ill ancient times the sacred plough employ’d 
The kings, and awful fathers *of mankind ; 

And some with whom compar’d, yotir insect tribes 
Are but the beings of a Summer's day. I'homton. 

Insecta'tor. II. s, [from insector, Lat.] 
One that persecutes or harasses with 
pursuit. Diet, 

Inse'ctilb. odf, [from titsfcL] Having 
the nature of insects. 

IfoectUs animals, for want of blood, ran all out 
into legs. Bacon. 

lirSBCTO'liOGER. ft. S. {insect and 
One who studies or describes insects. 
A word, I believe, unauthorised. 

The insect itself is, according to modem hueeto^ 
logert, of tlie iehneuroun>f)y kind. Derham. 
iHSECtfRE. adj, [tit and secure,'] 

1. Not secure ; not confident of safety. 

Be is liable to a great many inconveniences 
every moment of his ufe, and is continually ins/t- 
cute not only of the good tilings of this life, but 
even of life Itself TiUdUoa, 

2. Not safe. 

Imsbcu'rity. fi. ». [tR and security.] 

1. Uncertainty ; want of confidence. 

It may be easily perceived with wbat msecunty 
of truth we ascribe elTects, depending upon the na- 
tural period of time, unto arbitrary calculations, 
and such as vary at pleasure. Broipn. 

2. Want of satety ; danger ; hasard. 

The unreasonableness and presumption, the 
danger and desperate insecurity of those that have 
MMi^uch as a thought, all tbeir lives long, to 
jifMilMp far as atuitton and contrition, sorrow, 
am taawalion of amendment. Hammond, 

iKSBMtNA'Tioii^^fi. s, {inseminatian, Fr. 
imminaiio, act of scattering 

seed on ground. 41 ^. 

Insbcit'tion, n. s. [tniiSlSlR, Fr. inse- 
cuiio, Lat] Pursuit. Kill 
Not the king’s own horse gohmafif^belbso the 
wheel 

Of hit rich chariot, that might stiU tbs hmeuBon 
feel. 

With the extreme hairs pf )iis taU.CIM|M|^ lUad, 

Insensate. {moemsdf ffJkstmiaio, 
Ital.] Stupid ; wanting fhoufjklf^ want- 
ing sensibility. 
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Ye be rtprobaWi; obdumta mensete creatures. 


So fond are mortal men. 

As thehr own ruin on ihemselvet t’ hjMta> 
imeamte left, or to sense reproflate, 

And with blindness inteniai straek.AiibaMBlI^ 
INSBKSIBI'LITY. R. g. 
firom insensible.] 

1. Inability to percdlve. 

IntemUniiSg of slow motions may be thus ac- 
counted for : motion cannot be perceived without 
perception of the parts of spaoe which it left, and 
those which it next acquires. Gtmtmlle. 

2. Stupidity ; dulness of mental percep- 
tion. 

3. Torpor; dulness of corporal sense, 
Inse'NSIBLE. adJ. [insensible, Fr.] 

1. Imperceptible ; not discoverable by the 
senses. 

What Is that word honour ? Air ; a (rim reckon- 
ing. Who hath it ? He that died a Wednesday. 
Doth he feel it? No. Doth he hear it? No. 
is it mtenubh then ^ Yea, to the dead. But will 
it not live with the living ? No. V\ hy ? Detrac- 
tion will not suffer it Shaketp, 

Two small and almost insensible pricks were 
found upon Cleopatra’s arm. Browns Vulg, Err. 

The dense and bright light of the circle will 
obbciire the rare and weak light of these dark co- 
lours round about it, and render them almost in- 
sensible. Newtons Opticks. 

2. Slowly gradual, so as that no progress is 
perceived. 

They fall away. 

And languish with insentibte decay. Vryden, 

3. Void of feeling, either mental or corporal. 

1 thought 

1 then was passing to my former state 
InsentibU, and forthwith to dissolve. Milton. 

Accept an obligation without being a slave to 
the giver, or instmblt of his kindness. fVotUm. 

4. Void of emotion or aflection. 

You grow insensible to the conveniency of riches, 
the delights of honour and praise. ^ Temple. 

You render mankind insensible to their beauties, 
and have destroyed the empire of love. Dtydcn. 

Inse'nsibleness. fi.s. [from tnscitsiole.] 
Absence of perceptiem ; inability to per- 
ceive. 

The ifuensiblenen of the pain proceeds rather 
from the relaxattoa of the nerves than tbeir ob- 
struction. Ray. 

Inse'nsibly. adv. [from insensible.] 

1. Imperceptibly; in such a manner as is 
not discovered by the senses. 

The planet earth, so stedfast though she seem. 
Insensibly three different motions move. Mition. 

The hills rise intenstbly, and leave the eye a vast 
uninterrupted prospect. Addison on Italy. 

2. 1^ slow degree. 

Equal they were form’d. 

Save wiiat sin hath impair’d, which yet bath 
wrought 

Intensibly. MUt&n. 

Propels agreeable to our passions will insmsi- 
bh prevail upon bur weakness, ifagw’i Sermons, 
Cadenus 

Insensibly came on her ride. Ssefi. 

3. Without mental or oorponil sensei 

iNBBPARABl'UTY. 1 II. f. Hhim tHgqSfl- 

Ikbe'pajiablenkss. j rableT] The qua- 
lity of being such as cannot be severed 
or divided. 

The parts of pure space are imnMimbie, which 
fcdlows from tbeir inseparabilHy, ntoriop being no- 
tlibig but cliange of distance between any two 
things ; but this cannot be between parts that are 
inseparable. Locke, 

Inseparable, [ins^taraile, Fr. in- 
HperabUu, Lat.] Not to be disjoined; 
united so as net to be pasted. 
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Aacienttim^ ffguie both the Incorporatloa and 
imseipairabU coqjunction of counsel witii kings, and 
the wise and politick use of counsel by kings. Bee. 

Thou, my shade 
Jffseparable, must with me^ong ; 

For death from sin no powV can separate. Milton. 

Can and toil Came into the world with sin, and 
rewriu ever since inseparable trurc it. South, 

No body feels pain, that he wishes not to bo 
eased of, with a desire equal to that pain, and Ms- 
stable from it. Locke, 

The parts of pure space are inseparable one from 
the other, io that the continuity cannot be sepa- 
rated, neither really nor mentally. Locke, 

Together out they fly. 

Inseparable now the truth and lie ; 

And this or tliat unmixt no mortal e’er shall And. 

Pope. 

Inse'parably. ado. [from inseparable.] 
With indissoluble union. 

Drowning of metals is, when the baser metal is 
to incorporate with the more rich as it cannot be 
separated ^ as if silver should be inseparabiy incor- 
porated witli gold. Bacon, 

Him thou shait enjoy, 

Inumarobly thine. Milton, 

Kesilestness of mind seems intepsnrably annexed 
to human nature. Temple. 

Atheists roust coufess, that before that assigned 
period matter had existed utomaiiy, inseparably en- 
dued with this principle of attraction ; and yet 
bad never attracted nor convened before, during 
that infinite duration. Bentley. 

To INSERT, v.a. [insero, inset'ium, Lat] 
To place in or amongst otlier tilings. 

Those words were very weakly inserted, where 
they are so liable to nnsroiistruution. Stillmgjieet. 

With the worthy ce<nticiuaii’s name i will insert 
it at length in one of my papers. Addison, 

It it the editor's interest to insert what the au- 
thor’s judgment had rejected. Sujft. 

Poesy and oratory ondt tilings not essential, 
and insert little beautiful digressions, in order to 
place every thing in the luostafieeting light. H'atts. 

Insb'rtion. It. s. [insertion, Fr. insa*tio, 
Lat.] 

1. The act of placing any thing in or 
among other matter. 

The great disadvantage our historians labour un- 
der is too tedious an interruption, by the insertion 
of records in their narration, t'etton on the Classicks, 
An liens, commonly called the twisting of the 
guts, is either a circumvolution or inisrtionof one 
part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 

2. 1 he thing inserted. 

He softens the relation by such insertiont. before 
he describes the event. Broome. 

To Inse'rve. v.a. [uuervio, Lat.] To be 
of use to an end. 

Inse'rvient, adj. [inserviens, Lat.] 
Ccknducive ; of an use to an eii^ 

Tlte providence of God, which disposeth of no 
part in vain, where there is no digestion to be 
made, makes not any parts inservknl to that in- 
tention. JJfOtm, 

To Inshb'll. it. a. [in and shell.] To 
hiflft in a shell.' Not used. 

A I fidiui, hearing of our Marcius’ banishment 
Tbnikts forth his horns again into tlie world, 
Wlncli weretnsArifii when Marcius stood for Rome, 
Anri durst not once peep out Shakesp CoHo l a mut , 

To Inship. v. a. [tit and ship.] To shut 
in a ship ; to stow ; to embi^ Not 
used We say sim|dy to shsp* 

See them safely brought to Dover, whose, ia- 

Commit them to the fortune of the sea. SMmt. 

To iNBHm'NB. V.a. [in md oilrfiM.] To 
incloM in a shrine or precious caso. It 
is wtMccn equally efwAHne. 


Warlike and martiri Talbot, ^u^^ndjr 


Vie 


haktines tliee in his heart 

Not Babylon, _ ^ 

Equdl’d «.U )u kMb*, to MMm MwuJaitoi. 

9M 
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Izf ft. i. ^ Hfi and jtcfe.l Interiourl 
pmct ; part within. Opposed to the sur- 
taoe or outside. 

Look’d he o' Ui' hmde of the pnper ? I 

■*He did mises} then. 6kfi«eip. Hmtry Vlll . . 
^ Shew the tnMde of ^our purae to the ootaide ol] 
hif band, and no more ado. Shak, Winter‘t To^f 

Here are the outaides of the one, tlie Mdef of I 
the other, and tbere’a the moiety 1 promis^ ye. 

l/Ettsnwge, 

As for the indde of their nest, tione but Uiem- 
selves were concerned in it. Adda’s Gtutrdian* 

Insidxa'tor. 11. s. [Lat] One who lies 
in wait Diet 

INSrOlOUS. [instdtetM?, Fr. iitndi- 
Oius, Lat.] Sly; circumventive ; dili- 
gent to entrap ; treacherous. 

Sifice men mark ail our steps, and watch our 
baitings, K t a sense of their imuiiout vigilance ex- 
cite us so to betiave ourselves, that they may 
dnd a conviction of the mighty power of Ohrlsti- 
anity towards regulating tiie passions. Atterhury. 

1 wing ihcir course, 

And rnirt on distant coasts, if some sharp rock. 

Or sliual insuiumt, breaks not their career Thomson* 

Insi'diously. adv. [from insidious,] In 
a sly and treacherous manner ; with 
malicious artifice. 

Hie castle of Cadmus was taken by Pliebidas 
the Lacedemonian, instdioutly and in violation ofl 
leaLme. Bacon. 

Simeon and Levi spoke not only falsely but tn- 
Udinuilyt nay hypocritically, abusing their prose- 
lytes and their religion, for the efTectiim their cruel 
designs. Government of the Tongue. 

rNSlOHT. n. s. [inskht, Dut. This word 
had formerly the accent on the last syl- 
lable.] introspection ; deep view ; know- 
ledge of die interiour parts ; thorough 
skill in any thing. 

Hardy shepherd, such as thy merits, such may 
be her vuight justly to grant tnec reward. Sidney. 

Straitway sent with careful diligence 
To fetch a leech, the which had great insight 
In tiiat disease of grieved conscience, 

And well could cure the same ; his name was Fd- 
Iteuce. Suenser 

Kow will be the right season of forming tfiera to 
be able writers, when they shall be thus fraught 
witli ati universal tmtght into things. Milton. 

Hie use of a little insight in those parts of know- 
ledge, which are not a man’s proper business, is to 
accustom our minds to all sorts of ideas. Locke. 

A garden gives us a great ms^htinto the coiitri- 
vanco and wisdom orprovideuce, and suggests 
innumerable subjetts of meditation. Spectator, 

Due consideratbn, and a deeper in^ht into 
tilings, would soon have made tiiem sensible of 
thehr error. Woodward. 

lMsiONi'FicANCB.\ti. «. Untlgtnfieance, 

iNSieNi'ncANCY. j Fr. nwn imignyi- 

1 . Want of meaning; unmeuung terms 

To give an account of all the insignijicmiicia and 
the verbal nothings of this philosophy, would be 
to transcribe it. OUinviUe. 

R. Unimporunoe. 

As 1 was ruminating on tliat 1 had secin, 1 could 
not forbear reflectuig on tlie intignifieaney of hu- 
man art. when set in comparison with the designs 
of Providence. Addmn*§ Oifardsan, 

My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 
With easy mmgn^iiumce of thought. Garth, 

IWSIOMIFICANT. [m and signiji- 

1 . Wanting meaning; void of aignioca- 
tiOlle 

TUI you can weight tmd gravity eafilaiD, 

J bfwi words arc intignfcant end vain.Biocwwiiv. 

S. Unimportant ; wanting weight ; itoef- 
ftetuaf. This sense, though supported . 
by authority, ia not vesy proper. ' 
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Hiat I might not be vapoured down by wsigni- 
ficatU testimonies. T presumed to use the |peat 
name of your society to annihilate all such argu- 
nwnts. OlanrUU*t Seep* JP^'* 

'^utmiy robs the publick of all that benefit 
clmm from the worth and virtue < 
oCparocmm persons, by rendering their virtue | 
utterly mgnifieamt* South, \ 

All the arguments to a good life will be very I 
Menipeant to a man that hath a mind to be 
wicked, when renifsioD of sins may be had uponj 
cheap terms. TiUoisan*] 

Nothing can be more contemptible and insigni- 
ficant than the scum of a people, instigated against 
a king. Atmison. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy so 
proper as bleeding, often repeated : stypticks arc 
often insignificant, Arbuthnet. 

lNsiGNi'FiCANTLY*arfr. [from insignifi- 
cant*] 

1. Without meaning. 

Birds arc taught to use articulate words, yeti 
they understand not their import, but use them 
insignificantly, as the organ or pipe renders the 
tune, which' it understands nut. Hale. 

2. Without importance or effect. 
Insincb're. adj, [tanticertc^i Lat. in and 

sincere,] 

1 . Not what he appears ; not hearty ; dis- 
sembling : unfaithful : of person. 

2. Not sound ; corrupted : of things. 

Ah why, Penelope, this causeless fear. 

To render sleep’s soft blessings insineeret 
Alike devote to sorrow’s dire extreme, 

The day reflection, and the midnight dnxLtn.Pope. 

Insincb'ritv. ». s. [from tasinrere.] 
Dissimulation ; want of truth or fidelity. 

If men should always act under a mask, and in 
disguise, that indeed betrays design and imince- 
rity. moome on the Odyssey. 

To Insi'new. V, a. r^f« and sinew*] To 
strengthen; to connrm. A word not 
used. 

All members of our cause,^ 

Tiiat are insinewed to this action. Shakesp* 

(nsi'ncjant. [Ff,] Having the power 
to gnin favour. 

Men not so quick perhaps of conceit us slow to 
jjRssions, and commonly less inventive than judi- 
ci )us, howsoever prove very plausible, miinuant, 
and fortunate men. Wotton. 

To INSI NUATE, v.a, linsinuer,¥r.in- 
sinuo, Lat.] 

] . To introduce any tiling gently, 

Hic water easily insinuates itself into and pla- 
cidly distends the vessels of vegetaMes. Woodward. 

2. To push gently into favour or regard ; 
commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. 

There is no particular evil wnich hath not some 
appearance of goodness, whereby to insmuate it- 
self: Hooker. 

At the isle of Rhee be msmuated himself into tlie 
very good grace of the duke of Buckingham. 

Clarendon* 

3 . To hint ; to impart directly. 

And all the fictions bards pursue 
Do but iusiwutu what’s true. 

4. To instil; to infuse gently. 

All tlie art of rfaetorick, besides order and clear- 
ness, are for nothing else but to tnifatiate wrong 
ideas, move the passions, aud thereby mislead the 
judgiueiiU Laeke* 

To Insinuate. a.«. 

I. To wheedle; to gain on tbe affections 
by gentle degrees. 

I love no colours ; and without all 




Of base innnu^iv^ flattop ^ 


I colour 


I pluck this white'^fose wHh VkttaigtsnitShakmp. 
i. To stMl into impercqttibfilty; tobe 000* 
veyed inaenaibly. . 
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Pestilential miasms insmuate into tbe huinoral 
■nd consistent parts of the body. Hdtveu* 

8. 1 l^w not whiter Milton does ndttliie 
this word, according to its etymedogy, 
£otr^ to enfold ; to wreath ; to wtad* 

Close the serpent sly 
Inssnuating, of his fatal guile 
Gave proof unlieeded. Milton. 

Insjnua'tioNo Ho s, [iminuaiio, Lat. 
tnstnuaffoit, Fr. from tfwtfiuafe.] The 
power of pleasing «r stealing upon the 
affections. 

When the industry of one man hath seiiled Uic 
work, a new man, by insinuation or misinforma- 
tion, may not supplant him without a just cause. 

Baoiia. 

He had a natural insinuation and address, whidh 
made him acceptable ui the best compmiy. 

Clarenden* 

Insi'nuative. < 1 *. [from insinuate,] 
Stealing on the affections. 

It is a strange msumative power which example 
and custom have upon us. Gavemm. of the Tongue, 

Insinua'tor. ti. s. [insinualoTt Lat.] 
He that insinuates. Ainsworth, 

INSI PID, a^, [insipide, Fr. insipidus, 
Lat] 

]. Wanting taste; wanting power of af- 
fecting the organs of gust. 

Some earths yield, by distillation, a liquor very 
far from being inodoroas or iiuipid* ikyle* 

Out fathers much admir'd tiieir layccs sweet, , 
And often call’d fur sugar witii their meat ; 

Insipid taste, old friend, to tliem that Paris knew, 
Wlieie rocambole, shallot, and the rank garlick 

Hiis chyle is the natural aud alimentary pituita, 
which tlie ancients decribed as insipid. 

Floper on the Humours, 

She lays some useful hile aside, 

To tinge the chyle's insipid tide. Prior. 

2. Wanting spirit; wanting pathos; flat; 
dull; heavy. 

The gods have made your noble miiid for ns, 
And her insipid soul for Ptolemy ; 

A heavy lump of earth without desire, 

A heap of aslies that o’orUys your 'fire. 

VrydesfeCiem, 

Some short excursions of a broken vuw 
He made indeed, but flat insipid stuff. JPrpdeu, 

I NSipf DITY. 7 II. «. [tiiftptdif^, Fr.frum 

iNSfpiDNBBS.) insipid.] 

1. Want of taste. 

2, Want of life or spirit. 

Dryden’s lines shine strongly through tke mti- 
puUty of Tate’s. Pope, 

iNsfpiDLY, adv, insipid.] 

1. Without taste. 

2. Dully ; without spirit. 

One great reason why nwny chiidien abesidcn 
themselves wholly to silly sports, and tilfltt away 
all their time uuipidly, is oecause they have fboM 
their cnrtosiiy baulked. Loelse, 

Insi’pibnce. n. $. 

Folly ; w«nt of undentaBajar. ' 

To INSrST. V. n. iiui$to. 

I. ToatAndjnaat’MHMii. 

Tke^mnilillihai^dotto^ the cells on each lide 
are 10 ordered, that tbe angles cn 
' upon the centers of the bottom of 
^ other side. Hay. 

from terms or assertions ; 

topmiitin. 

Updipsieb large terms, and so absolute, 

As npir dpaditious shall amtit upon, 

fbali stand firm as rocky mountains. 

Shakesp* 

3. 4well upon in discourse. 
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Wera there no other act of hostility hot that 
which we hare hitherto imitted on, the intercept* 
log of her supplies were irreparahly injurious to 
her* Decay tf Piety. 

1ns'i8TSNT« adf. [tnnafeii#, Latj Rest- 
ing upon any thing. 

The tMreadth of the iin>8tTUCtion must be at least 
double to the hmttent wall. Woiton. 

Insi'tiency, n. <* [in and $itio, Lat, 
Exemptioii from thirst 

What It more admirable than the fitness of| 
erei^ creature for the use we make of him ? The 
docility of an elephant, and the insUiency of a 
camel for travelling in deserts. Grew. 

iKSi'TiON. n. s, [inHtio, Lat.] Tlie in- 
aertJon or engrafficnent of one branch 
into another. 

Without the use of these we could have nothing 
of culture or civility ; no tillage, grafting, or tn* 
Ption. Ray. 

iNsi'sTURB. it.s* [from tfiftsf.] Thiswold 
seems in Shakespeare to signify constan- 
cy or regularity, but is now not used. 
The heav'iis themselves, the planets, and the 
center, 

Observe d*^rce, priority, and place, 

Insitturet course, proportion, season, form, 

Office and custom, in all line of order. Shakesp. 

To Insna're. V. 0 . [in and snare.] 

1. To entrap ; to cat^ in a trap, gin, or 
snare ; to inveigle. 

' W'hy strew*8t thou sugar on that bottled spider. 
Whose deadly web intnareth tl»ee about ^ Shakesp. 
She ensnared 

Mankind with her fair looks. Milton, 

By Jong experience'Durfey may no doubt 
Inmare a gudgeon, or |>erhap» a trout ; 


INS 

If it have not a lufficiem inmlatim it lookeih 
pale, and attains not its laudable coloar ; If It be 
sunned too long, it suQsreth a torrefi|Ot^.Bnitm. 

I'NSOLBNCB. 7 n. «. [iMoUfue, rr-4|^ 

I'nsolbmcy.J Untia,LMt.'\ Piidealipd 
in contemptuous and overbearii^ 
ment of others ; petulant oontemjpt. 

They could not restrain the ineoleney of O'Neali 
who, pnding none now to withstand him, made 


INS 
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himself lord of those people that reijiained.^peiifsr. 
Such a nature 

Tickled with good success, disdains the shadow 
Which be treads on at noon ; but I do wonder 
His inenlence can brook to be commanded 
Under Coniinius. Shakesp. 

Blown with tnsolence and wine* Milton. 

Publick judgments are the ^nks and shores 
upon which Gud breaks the intotency of sinners, 
and stays their proud waves. TUlotson. 

The steady tyraiit man, 

Woo with the thoughtless insolence of power, 

For sport alone, pursues the cruel chace.T'Aomnm. 


The fear of any violence, either flgains^her on n 
person or against her son, might ae 
fro ■ 


Though Drvden once exclaim'd in partial spite ; 
He !— Because the man attempts to write. 

Fenton. 

2. To entangle in difficulties or perplex- 
ities. 

That which in a great part, in the weightiest 
causes belonging to this present controversy, hath 
insnared the ludgments Doth of sundry good and 
of some well learned men, is the manifest truth 
of certain general principles, whereupon the or* 
dinances that serve for usual practice in the church 
of God are grounded. Hooker. 

That the nypocrite reign not, lest the people 
be ensnared. Jrh. xxxvi. 30. 

8. Ensnare is more frequent. 

Insna'rer. «. «. [from cfiswarc.] He 
that ensnares. 

Inso'ciable. adj\ [insaeiahU, Fr. inso- 
ciabilis, Lat.] 

1. Averse from conversation. 

if this austere insoriable life 
Change not your offer made in heat of blood. 

Shakesp. 

2. Incapable of connexion or union. 

The lowest ledge or row must be merely of 

stone, closely laid, without mortar, which is a 
ggMrriptutton for all parts in building that are 
dMMliPlI ^ timber, because lime and 

«SpaiB«%Pdable. Wotton^t Architeeture. 

Issohataerr. «. t. [tn and Mebriely.'] 
Dninfcennew mNsK, m sobriety. 

He whose conscieiiet epbraids him with pro- 
faneness towards Ood, and lasiMi|||^wards him- 
self, If be if just to his thinks hei 

has quit scores. Hspeyqf IHcly.' 

To TN SOL ATE. e. o. lat.] To 

dry in the sun ; to expose to (lio i^on 
of the sun. ' 

Insolation, tf. #. [insolation, jfW Aom 
insoiafe.] Exposition to the 
We use these towers for kwUeUei^ iwMltion, 
conversation and lor the view of divSflrllllmorf. 

jHinNi. 


leter Peiielo()e 

Tom using any endeavours to remove men of sucli 
insolence and power. Broome. 

To J'NSOLENCE. V. 8. [from the noun. 
To insult ; to treat contempt. A 
very bad word. 

The bishops, who were first faulty, insolenccd 
and assaultea. Atng Charles. 

I'nsolent. adf. [ittsoUni^ Fr. insolent, 
/.At] Contemptuous of others ; haugh- 
ty; overbearing. 

* VVe have not pillaged those rich provinces wltich 
we rescued : victory itself hath not made us inso- 
lent masters. Aiterbury. 

Tn soLENTLY. ’ odv. Unsolentsr, l^t. 
V\ ith contempt of others , haughtily ; 

rudely, 

Whdt 1 must disprove, 

He insolently talk’d to me of love. Dryden. 

Not faction, when it shook thy regal seat, 

Not senates, insolently loud, 

Tliose echoes of a thuugbth ss crowd, 

Could warp thy soul to their unjust decree. Dryd. 

Hriant, naturally of on haughty temper, treated 
him very insoknltCy, more like a crinunai than a 
prisoner of war. Adduon, 

Inso'lvable. aty. [insohable, Fr. in and 
solve.] 

1. Not to be solved; not to be cleared; 
inextricable; such as admits of no solu- 
tion, or explication. 

Sjmnd a few thoughts on the puzaling enquiries 
concerning vacuums, the doctrine of infinites, in- 
divisibles and incommensurables, wherein there 
appear some insfdvabU difficulties. 

Walts on the Mind. 

2. Thatcannot be paid, 

Inso'luble. a4j* [inooluhle, Fr. insolu^ 

bills, Lat.] 

1. Not to be cleared; not to be resolved. 
Admit this, and what shall the Scripture be but 

a snare and a torment to weak consciences, filling 
them with infinite scrupulosities, doubts hueluhlet 
and extreme despair ? Booker. 

2. Not to be dissolved or separated. 

Stony matter may grow in any part of a human 

body ; for when any thing tNioluilr sticks Id any 
part of the body* it gathers a crost about it. 

^ Afifuthnet* 

iMS'OLtBMT. «<&’. [<» and w/w, Lat.] 
Unable to pay* 

By pubBc declararion he proclaimed himself 
insdinent of those vast sums he bad taken upon 
credit. ^ flotvei' 

A fanner accuaed his guards for robbing bun of 
oxen, and the emperor shot tim offenders: but 
demanding reparation of the accuMr for so many 
brave fellows, and finding him beohiem. com- 
powoded the mattri by takmg bis life. Addison, 


An inoslvmt Is a man that cannot pay his debts 

Watts. 

Insolvent tenant of inenmber’d space. Smars. 
iNfioXYENCY. fi. #. (from insolvent] 
Inability to pay debta» An act of tn* 
sohenep is a law bv which imprisoned 
debtors are releasea without paymenU 
Inso'much. conj. [tn so mnoA.] 

1. So that ; te such a degree that. 

It hath ever been the use of the conqueror to 

him^to learu h£T»o did the iSumans’ always use, 
insomuch Uiat there is no nation but is sprinklcu 
with tlieir language. Spenser. 

To make ground fertjle, ashes excel ; insomuch 
as the ^countries about A^tsm have amends made 
them, Yor the mischiefs the eruptions do. Bacon. 

Simonides was an excellent poet, insomuch that 
he made his fortune by k. VEspange. 

They made the ground uneven about their nest, 
insomuch that the siale did not lie flat upon it, but 
left a free passage underneath Addism. 

2 This word is growing obsolete. 

To Inspe'ct. V. a. [tnspicto, inspectum, 
Lut.] To look into by way of examination. 
Inspe'ction. fs. s. [inspectioft, Fr, tn- 
spectio, Lat] 

1. Wying examination ; narrow and close 
survey. 

With narrow search, and with inspectim deep, 
Consider every creature. Milton. 

Our religion is a religion that dares to be ur>- 
derstood ; that oilers itself to the search of the 
inquisitive, to the inspection of the severest and 
the must awakened reason ; fur, being secure uf 
her substantial truth and purity, she knows that 
for her to be seen and lo(*Ked into, is to be etiv 
braced and admired, hs tiicre needs no greater 
argument fur men to love the light than to see it. 

South, 

2, Superintendence ; presiding care, in 
the first sense it should have into before 
the objec^ and in tlie second sense it 
may admit over ; but authors confound 
them. 

We may safely conceal our good deeds, when 
they run no baxard of being diverted to improper 
ends, for want of our own iTispecttem. Atterhury. 

We should apply ourselves to study the perfec- 
tions of God, and to procure lively and vigoruus 
impressions of his perpetual presence with us, and 
inaction over us. AUerhurjjh 

The diviue inspection into the affairs of the world, 
doth necessarily follow from the nature aud being 
of God ; and he that denies this, doth in^licitly 
deny his existence. Bentley. 

Inspe'ctor. «. s. [Lat] 

. A prying examiner. 

With tlieir new light our bold bupeciors preti. 
Like Cham, to shew their father's imkedness. 

Denham* 

2, A superintendent. 

Young men may travel under a wise inspector oi 
tutor to different parts, that they may bring home 
useful knowledge. fTotls. 

Inspe'rsion. n. s, [inspersio, Lat.] A 
sprinkling upon. Ainsworth. 

TelNflPRE'RB. v.a. [m and spAcre.] To 
place in an orb or sphere. 

Where those immortal shapes 
Of bright aerial tpirii^ live tiupkef'd, 
in regions mild of calm and seiene air. Mlkwk 
Inspi RABLE. [from fniptiY .] Which 
may be drawn in with the breath; 
which may be iniuted. 

To these bnphable hurts, we may euttmeralt 
those they suvudn from their expiration of fnilgla 
noui ateams. Homy. 

iNflpmA'TJON. II. A ^ftom Itt^rire,] 

" . The act of drawing tn the breath* 

9M 
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III aii^ uifitnuiiatioti of the diaphragm, the 
aymptoms are a violent fever, and a most exquU 
•ite pain increased upon wtpirationt by which it 
Is distinguished from a pleurisy, in which the 
greatest pain It In expiration. Arbuthnm. 

t. The act of breathing into any thing, 
t. Infusion of ideas into the mind by a 8U« 
perior power; 

I never spoke with her in all my life. 

—•How can she then call us by our names, 

Unless it be by nuphratumf Sitaknp. 

Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men 
at their death have good ifUjArtaiimt, Shakesp. 

We to his hi^ impiraHoii owe. 

That what was done before the flood we know. 

Denham. 

What the tragedian wrote, the late success 
Declares was insptration, and not gucss.^ Denham. 

Impiration is when an overpowering irapressinn 
of any pro position is made upon the mind by God 
himself, that gives a convincing and indubituble 
evidence of the truth and divinity of it : so were 
tiie prophets and apostles inspired. Watts. 

To INSPrRE. V . «. [inspirOihaL in8pirei\ 
Fr.] To draw in the breath ; opposed 
to expire. 

If the impWmg and expiring organ of any atii- 
mal be stopt, it suddenly yields to nature, and 
dies. WalUm. 

To Inspi'rr. e.a. 

L To breathe into. 

Yc nine, descend and sing 
The lireathing instruments inspire. Pope. 

2. 'I'o infuse by breathing. 

He knew not his Maker, and he that inspired 
ii\to him an active soul, and breathed in a itving 
spirit. Wisd. XV. 11, 

3. To infuse into the mind ; to impress 
uiion the fancy. 

1 have been troubled in my sleep this night ; 
But dawning day new comfort hatn impir*a, Shak. 

Then tj the heart inspir'd 
Vernal delight. Mition. 

4. To animate by supernatural infusion. 

Nor th' inspir’d 

Castalian spniig. MiUon. 

Krato, thy poet’s mind inspire. 

And fill bis soul with thy cclestied fire. Dryden. 

The letters are often read to the young religious, 
to inspire them with sentiments of virtue. Addison. 

5. To draw in with the breath* 

By means of sulphurous coal smoaks the lungs 
are stifled and oppressed, whereby they are forced 
to tfurptre and expire the air with difiiculty, in 
comparison of the facility of truptrii^aud expiring 
the air in the country. ^ Harvey. 

His baleful breath vnspiring as he glides ; 

Now like a chain around her neck he rides. Dryd. 

Inspi'bbr. n. s. [from inspire,"] He that 
inspires. 

To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator 
and preserver of the world, the most gracious re- 
deemer, sanctifier,! and inspirer of mankind, be 
all honour. Derham. 

To iNSPf RIT. V. a, [in and sj^irit,] To 
animate ; to actuate ; to fill with life and 
vigour : to enliven ; to invigorate ; to 
encourage. 

It has pJeased God to inspirit and actuate all his 
evaitgeiical methods by a concurrence of superna- 
tural strength, which makes it not only eligible 
but possibm ; easy and pleasant to do whatever 
he commands us. Decay Piety. 

A discreet use of becoming ceremonies renders 
the service of the church solemn and aflPeetitig, m- 
epiriu the sluggish, and inflames even the devout 
, wotehipper, 

Tne courage of A^meranon is inspirited by love 
oS empire and ambUiou. Pcj)c*# Pr^. to theJUfids, 

Let joy or ease, let afloence or content. 

And the gay coiiscienoe of a life well spent, 

VoL. I. 
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Calm ev’ry thought, in^irit ev’ry grace, 

Glow in thy heart, and smile upon thy face.Pi^. 

To Inspissate. v,a. [tii and spisms, 
JLat.] To thicken ; to make thick. 

^ Sumr doth inspissaHe the spirits of tlie wine, and 
mak^h them not so easy to resolve into vapour. 

Bocon. 

This oil furtlier inspissated by evaporation turns 
into balm. Anmiknot on Aliments* 

Inspissa'tion. ft. s, [from inspissate.] 
The act of making any liquid thick. 

The effect is wrought by the inspissation of the 
air. Bacon. 

Recent urine will crystallise by inspissation, and 
afford a salt neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot. 

Instability, n. s, [instabilitas, from 
instability, Fr. insiahilis, Lat.] Incon- 
stancy ; fickleness ; mutability of opinion 
or conduct. 

Jnstahility of temper ought to be checked, when 
it disposes men to wander from one scheme of p- 
vernnient to another ; such a fickleness cannot but 
be fatal to our country. Addison’s Freeholder, 

Insta'ble. adj. [instabilis, Lat.] Incon- 
stant ; changing. See Unstable. 

To 1NSTAT.I-. V, a, [installer, Fr. in and 
stall.] To advance to any rank or office, 
by placing in the seat or stall proper to 
that condition. 

She rriffin n goddess now among the saints, 
That uhiiotu was the saint of shepherds light. 

And is installed now in heaven’s hight. Spenser, 

(’ranmer is return’d with welcome, 

Inst ail’d nrchhishop of Canterbury. Shakesp. 

The king chose him master of the horse, after 
this lie was installed of the most noble order. Wot, 

Installa'tion. n.s, [installation, Fr. 
from install,] The act of giving visible 
possession of a rank or office, by placing 
in the proper seat. 

Upon the election tiie bishop elves a mandate 
for this vistallation, Ayliffe’s Parergon, 

Installment, it. s. [from install.] 

1. The act of installing. 

Is i t not easy ^ 

To make lord William Hastinn of our mind. 

For the instalment of this noble duke 

In the seat royal ^ Shakesp. Richard 111. 

2. The seat in which one is installed. 

Search Windsor-enstJe, elves. 

The several chairs of order look you scour ; 

Eacft fair instalment, coat, and several crest 
With loyal blazon evermore be blest ! Shakesp. 

I;nstance.>„ , p,] 

Instancy. 5 ■* 

] . Importunity ; ur/rancy ; solicitation. 

Christian men should much better frame them- 
selves to those heavenly precepts which our Lord 
and Saviour with so great instancy gave us concern- 
ing peace and unity, if we did concur to have the 
ancient councils renewed. Hooker. 

2. Motive ; influence ; pressing argument. 
Not now in use. 

She dwei's so securely upon her honour, that 
folly dare** not present itself, Now, could 1 come 
to ber with any direction in my hand, my desires 
had instance and argument to commend lliem- 
selves. ShaMsp. Merry Wives (f Windsor. 

The instances that second marriage move. 

Are base re8i>ects of thrift, but none of love. Shak. 

3. Prosecution or process of a suit. 

’fheiiutancr of a cause is said to be that judi- 
cial process which is made from the oontestatioii 
of a suit, even to tlie time of pronouncing sen- 
tence in the cause, or till the end of three years. 

AyHfe. 

4* Example ; document* 
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Yet doth this accident 

for exceed all instance, all discourse, 

That 1 am ready to distrust mine eyes. Shakem. 

^ In furnaces of copper and brass, where vitriiol 
IS often cast in, there riseth suddenly a fly, which 
sometimes moveth on the walls of the fhmace } 
sometimes in the fire below j and dieth presently 
as soon as it is out of the furnace ; wnich is a 
noble instance, and worthy to be weighed. J^eoe. 

We find in history inttonrei of persons, who, 
after their prisons nave been flung opeu, have 
chosen rather to languish in their dungeons, than 
stake their miserable lives asg fortunes upon the 
success of a revolution. Addison. 

The greatest saints are sometimes made the most 
remarkable tnstancei of suffering. Atterbwry, 

Suppose the earth should be removed nearer te 
tlie sun, and revolve for tnstonce in the orbit of 
Mercury, the whole ocean would boil with heat. 

Befitley. 

The uie of tiutences is to illustrate and explain 
a difficulty ; and this end is best answered by 
such instances as are familiar and common. Baker, 

5. State of any thing* 

These seem as if, in the tiroc of Edward the 
First, they were drawn up into the form of a law 
in the first instance. Hale. 

6. Occasion ; act. 

The performances required on our part, are no 
other than what natural reason has enoeavoured to 
recommend, even in the must severe and difficult 
instances of duty. Rogers. 

A soul supreme in each hard instance try’d 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. Pope. 

If Euseoia has lived as free from sin as it is 
possible for human nature, it is because she is al- 
ways watching and guarding against ail instances 
of pride. Lute’s Serious Call. 

To Lnstance. V. n. [from tlie noun.] To 
give or ofler an example. 

As to false citations, that the world may see 
how little he is to be trusted, I shall instance in 
two or tliree about whicli he makes the loudest 
clamour. Tillotson. 

In tragedy and satire, this ane and the last have 
excelled the ancients ; and f would instance In 
Shakespeare of the former, in Dorset of the latter. 

Dryden’s Juvenal. 

I'NSTANT. adj. [instant ^ Fr. instans^ 
Lat.] ^ 

1. Pressing ; urgent ; importunate ; earnest. 

And they were instant with loud voices, requir- 
ing that he might be crucified. Luke xziii. 

Kejoicing in hope ; patient in tribulation | con- 
tinuing instant in prayer. Rmans xn. 12. 

2* Immediate ; without anytime interven- 
ing ; present. 

Our good old friend, bestow 
Your needful counsel to our businesses. 

Which crave the instant use. Shakesp. King Lear. 

Th’ instant stroke of death denounc’d to day, 
Remov’d far off. Milton. 

Nor native country thou, nor friend shall see *, 
Nor war hast thou to wage, nor year to come ; 
Impending death is thine, and instant doom. Prior. 

3. Quick ; making no delay. 

Instant without disturb they toak i 

Griev’d that a visitant so Ion 
Unroark’d, unhunour’d, i 
Instant he flew with ho 
And the new friend wk 



rNSTANT, 

1 . imut\ 


embrac’d. 
Pope 

Fr.] 

such a part of duration 
perceive no succession. 

Locke, 

ic an instant between their flourish- 
ing andiWr not being. Hooker 

Her Nhable body yet in time must move, 
AndteSI hi instants tnrough all placet stride ; 

h beneath, above, 

Xu ^ which thought cannot divide. 



lit Sjuv instant of time the moving atom is but 
in one imtgle point of the line tlierefore all but 
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thilt one point i« either future cr pa«t| and no other 
parti are co-exiiteut or cuu temporary with it. 

Benuey i Sermom. 

2. A particular time. 

1 can at any uii^eatonahle instant of the ni^ht 
appoint hei to look out at her lady’s cliam'ljer win- 
dow. Shakesp. 

5. It is used in low and commercial Ian • 
guage for a day of the present or current 
month* 

On the twentJoth instant it is my intention to 
erect a Uan*8 htw. Jddisim s C uardian. 

Inst ANTA'n sons. adj. [instantaneus, 
Lat] Done in an in-stant: acting at 
once without any perceptible succession ; 
acting with the utmost s|>eed ; clone 
with the utmost speed. 

This manner of the bogiiniinff or ceasing of the 
lelugc doth not at all agree wiui tin* inslantaaeous 
actions of creation and annihilation. /iann^’s Thco. 

The rapid radiance mitimtaaeoitf strike 
Th* iliuium'd mountain. Thomson 

Instanta'neously. ndi\ [from htsfan- 
ianeous,] In an indi visible point of 
time. 

\\ hat I had heard of the raining of frogs came 
to niy thougiits, there being rtison to conclude 
that those came from the clouds, or were instanta- 
neuudy generated. Derham, 

Instantly, {idv. [instanter, Lat.] 

1, Immediately; without any perceptible 
intervention of time. 

In »great whale, the sense and the effects of any 
one part of the body instantli/ make a transcuf- 
fiun throughout the w hole body, Bac<m*s Nat. Hkt. 
bleep tnstontfv MiUon, 

As sev’ral winds arise. 

Just so their natures alter instantly, Mint's Virgil. 

2. With urgent importunity. 

To Insta'te. V. a. [m and state.] 

1 . To place in a certain rank or condition. 

This kind of conquest does only instate the vic- 
tor in these rights, wlnclt the conquered prince^l 
had, ^ Hale. 

Had tills glistering monster beentiborn to tliy 
poverty, he could not I avc been so bud ; iior, 
perhaps, had tliy birth instated thee in the same 
greatness, would.*»t thou have l>cen better. Soulh. 

The first of them being eminently lioly and dear 
to God, should derive a blessing to his posterity 
and prevail at h ' 


on that account, and prevail at last to have tiicm 
also accepted as holy, and imtated in the favour of 
God. Atterhury. 

2* To invest. Obsolete. 

For his possessions, 

Although by confiscation they are ours. 

We do initate and widow you withal. Shakesp. 

Instaura'tion. »• s,[instauration,Fr, 
instauratio, Lat.] Restoration ; repa- 
ration ; renewal. 

Inst'ead of. prep. [A word formed by 

g ;ion of in and stead, place.] 
of ; in place of 

MiUm. 

Van the form and hutead (f the word 

church make tt i qwwikl in politicks, whether 
the mouumeut be in damr. . osa*.. Stoi/t. 

2. Equal to. 

This very consideration to tnan nmusd 
of a thousand ai^uinents, to satimlw, that, in 
those times, no such thing was beliihil. TUmm. 

S. Instead is sometimes used #8kboak a/. 
In the place ; in the roam* 

He in derision seta . 

Upon their tongues a varfoas apirit^ 

Quite out their native huifloage, md * 

To sow a jangiiug noise w toimoes ni: 

To Inste'ep* V. a. [tiiandftM.] ' ,, 

1* To soak ; to macerate in moftture^ 
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Suffolk first died, and York, alt haggled over, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay imUep'd* Sheds. 

2. I^ing under water. 

The guttered rocks, aud connwgated siatl% 
I'raitors insteep*d to clog the guatlesi keel*^Aiitm>v 

Instep* n. s. [tnands/cp*] The ufS^r 
part of the foot where it joins to the leg* 
The caliga was a military shoe with a very thi% 
sole, tied above the ifuSep with leather thongs. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To fNSTlGATE. p. n. [instigo, Lat i«- 
sitguer, Fr.] To urge to ill ; to provoke 
or incite to a crime. 

Instig a'tion. n* s. [instigaiion, Fr. from 
instigate.] Incitement to a crime; en- 
couragement ; impulse to ill* 

Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this ? But rather follow 
Our forceful imhgatmi. Shakesp. Winters Tale. 

it was partly by the histijgation of some factious 
niniccuntents Ihai bare principal stroke amongst 
tiu’in. Bacon. 

Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cut- 
lingof whole armies to pieces, set up for an in- 
nocent ^ As if the Jives that were taken away by 
his instigation were nut to be charged ajiou his ac- 
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count. UEstrange. 

We have an abridgement of all the baseness and 
villainy that both the corruption of nature and the 
instigation of the devil could bring the sons.of men 
to. ‘ South. 

Instigator, w. s. [instigateur, Fr. from 
instigate.] Inciter to ill. 

The sea of iifood is enough to drown in eternal 
misery the malicious author or instigator of its ef- 
fusion. ^ ^ Alng Charles. 

Either the eagerness of acquiring, or the revenge 
of missing dignities, have been the great instigators 
of ecclesuisUck feuds. Decay of Piety. 

To INSTl'L. V. d. [instilio, Lat. instiller, 

Ft.] 

1. To infuse by drops. 

He from the well of life three drops instilfd. 

Milton. 

2, To insinuate any thing imperceptibly 
into the mind ; to infuse. 

'i'hough assemblies ^ had indeed for religion’s 
sake, hurtful nevertheTetf they may easily prove, 
as well in regard of therr fitness to serve the turn 
of bereticks, and such as privily will soonest ad- 
venture to instil their poison into men’s minds. 

^ Hooker. 

He had a farther design to instil and insinuate 
good instrnctioii, by contributing to men's hap- 
piness ill this present life. Calamy. 

Those heathens did in a particular maniier instil 
the principle into tlieir children of loving their 
country, which is far otherwise now-a-days. Swift. 

Instilla'tion* n.f. [instillafio, Lat* 
from tn^ftV.] 

J. The act of pouring in by drops. 

2. The act ofinfudng slowly into the mind* 

S. The thing infused. 

They imbitter the cup of life by insensible tn- 
stiUeitions, Rambler. 

Insti'liient. «. #* [from in$tiL] Any 
thing iostilied. 

The leperous instilment. Shaiketp, 

iNSTi'NCT. [instinct, Fr. instinctue, 
Lat.] Moved ; animated* A word not 
in use. 

Forth niih*d with whirlwind soand 
The chariot of Datemal deity. 

Flashing thick (fames, wlieclwithiti wheel undrawn, 

Itself Mstiet with spirit* but convoyed 
By (bur cherubick shapes. Milton. 

J'NSTINCT, M. «. {hutkiet, Fr. ittUinctm, 
Lat. This wor4 had it* Mcmt formerly 
on the hit ayllable.] Penre or avenion 
acting in the Toiod whiwrt the interven- 
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tion of reaeon or delibemtion ; the power 
of determining the will of brutes. 

In him they fear your highnsik* death ; 

And mere imtinct of love Ad Ibyalty 

Makes them thus forward lohtalMmivhmeat.SAal^. 

Thou knowest I am as valiant as Hercules ; but 
beware mstmet ; the Kon will not touch the true 
prince : instinct is a great matter. 1 was a coward 
on fnstmer : 1 slutll think the beticr of myself and 
tlice, during; my life ; I for a valiant lion, and thee 
for a true prince. Shakesp. Henry IV . 

But providence or instinct of nature sceroi. 

Or reason tho^b disturb'd, and scarce consulted. 
To have gulo^ me aright* MiUon* s Agonistes. 

Nature first pointed out my Purtius to me, 

Aud easily taught me by her secret force 
To love thy person, ere 1 knew thy merit ; 

Till what was instinct grew upiutoVriciKisiiip. 

Additon. 

The nhilosopher avers. 

That reason guides our deed* and instinct theirs. 
Instinct and reason how shall we divide f Pnor. 

Reason serves when press'd ; 

But honest instinct comes a volunteer. Pqw. 
iNSTfNCTED* ally, [instinctus, Lat.] Im- 
preased as an animated power* This, 
neither musical nor proper* was perhaps 
introduced by Bentlev. 

What native unextinguishable beanty must be 
impressed and instincted through the whole, which 
the defedation of so many parts by a bad printer 
and a worse editor could nut hinder from shining 
torth ! Bentley*s Preface to MiUon. 

Instinctive, a^. [from titsftitef.] Act- 
ing without the application of choice or 
reason ; rising in the mind without ap- 
parent cause. 

Rais’d 

By quick instinetii^ motion, up I sprang, 

As tnitherward cncieavouring. Milton. 

it will be natural that Ulysses’ mind should for- 
bode ; and it appears tlmt the instinctive presage 
was a favourite opinion of Homers. Broome. 

Instinctively* adv. [from imtinctive.] 
By instinct ; by the of nature. 

J'he very rats 

Instinctively had quit it. Shakesp. Tempest. 

To I NSTn UTE* V. n. [iniWito, imtitf^ 
turn, Lat. inetiiuer, Fr.] 

1. To fix ; to establish ; to appoint ; to en- 
act ; to settle ; to prescribe. 

God then instituted a law aatiiral to be (/bserved 
by creatures ; and therefore, according to the maii- 
ner of laws, the institution thereof is described us 
being established by solemn injunction. Hooker, 
Here let us breatlie, and haply vatitute 
A course of learning, and uigenuous •tudtes.Skak 
To the production of the effect they arc deter- 
mined by the laws of their nature, instituted aiKl 
imprinted on them by iaimitable wisdom, Ht^. 

Ilic theocracy of Ine Jews was insttlided by Gml 
himself. Tempfn. 

To iffsritvte a court and country party without 
materials, would be a very new system in politick*. 

Svft. 

2* To educate ; to instruct ; to form by m- 
struction. 

If children were early insiituted knowledge 
would Insensibly insinuate itself. Decay (f Ptetyi. 
rKSTiTUTS* It* s* [tnaftfirf* Fr* inititutum, 
Lat] 

1. Established law ; settled order. 

This law, though custom now directs the course, 
As nature's institute, is yet in force* 

Uncanoerd* though disused* Dr y itn . 

2. Precept ; maxim ; principle. 

Thou art pale In mighty studies grown* 

To make the Stoick institutes Uiy own* Dryien. 

Institution* »* s, [inciitution, Er* Inili* 
turn, Lat.] 

1. Act of establishixig. 

2, Establishment ; settlemeiit. 

im 
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Tlie imtUutimi of God’s law is described as be- 
ing established by solemn injunction. Hwker, 

It became iiini by whom all tilings are, to be 
liie wuj^ of salviitipn to all, that the tastsluttanaiid 
restitution of tibe iforUl iiiight be both wrouubt 
witii one hand 4 * Htoker, 

This uulinitled power placed fondamentally in 
the body uf a people, is what legislators have en- 
deavoured hi tneir several schemes or institutumuff 
government, to deposit in such liands as would 
preserve the people. Sw^t 

91. Pwtive law. 

They quarrel sometimes with the execution of 
laws, and sometimes with the Hutitutim. Tmple. 

The holiness of the first fruits and the lump is 
«n holiness merely of imtUutUm, outward and no- 
minal ; whereas the holiness of the root it an ho- 
liness of nature, ifihereot and real. Attei'burt/. 

The law and inslitutum founded by Moses was 
to establish religion, and to have mercy and peace 
known to the whole earth. i&rbcs. 

4. Education. 

After baptism, when it is in infancy received, 
succeeds instrncliori and institution in the nature 
and several hrancltcs of that vow, which was made 
at the font, in a siioii intelligible niBniicr, Ham 

It Jb a necessary jiicce of Providence in the in- 
itituthn of our cliiiareii, to train tlicia up to sciine- 
what in their youth, that may honestly eiiterUiin 
them in thiir age. Vtlstrange. 

Ills loaining was nut the effect of preceptor 
insLitiaim. BentUp. 

Institu'tionary. adj, [from institu- 
tion.] Elemental; containing the first 
doctrines, or principles of doctrine. 

That it was not out of fashion Aristotle declar- 
etii in his politicks, among the institutionary rules 
of yourh. Brovm. 

rNSTlTiJTOR. n, s. [instituteur, Fr. insfi- 
iutor. Lilt.] 

1. An establisher ; one who settles. 

It might have succeeded a little better, if it bad 
pleased the institutors of the civil months of the 
iuu to have ordered them alternately odd and 
even. Hoiaer an Time. 

2. Instructor; educator. 

'1 he two great aims which every institutar of 
youth should mainly and iiitentionaUy drive at. 

Walker. 

I'nstitutist, n. s, [Irom institute.] 
Writer of institutes, or elemental in- 
structions. 

Green gall the institidtiti would persuade us to be 
an etiect of an over-hot stomach. Harvey an Cans. 

To Insto'p. V. a. [ill and stop.] To close 
up ; to stop. 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 
Tile seams tnstopi. Dryden’i Ann. Mtrab. 

To INS'I'RUCT. V. a. partidple preterite, 
instructed or instruct, \instruo, Lat* tn- 
srtruire, Fr.] 

1 . To teach ; to form by precept ; to inform 
authoritatively ; to educate ; to institute; 
to direct. 

Out of heaven be made tliee to hear his voice, 
that he might instruct thee. Veut. iv. S6. 

His God doth msintet him to discretion, and 
doth tench hin^ iia. xxviii. it6. 

Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, instructed about 
the song, because he was skilful. 1 Chran. xv. ft. 

Thou mpprovest tire things that are more excel- 
>ent, being instruetsA oat of the law. Ham. U. 18. 

Imtruet me, for thou knowest. Milton. 

He ever by cimsujting at tby shrine 
Heturn’d the wiser, or the more instruct 
To fly or follow what conoeni'd him most. Milton* 

2. li has common)^ m before the thing 
tav^t. 

They tliat were instructed in the fonts of the 
iord were two hundred fourscore sad ei^t. 

1 Ckran, 

These are the things tsAerein Solomon was in- 
structed for building of the house of God. f . Chrtm. 
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S. To model ; to form. Little in use. 

They speak to the merits of a cause, after the! 

{ irochir had prepared and instructed the same fora 
tearing before the judge. AyUfe. 

iNSTRu'CTER. «. s. [from instruct] A 
teacher ; an instituter ; one who delivers 
precepts or imparts knowledge. It is 
often written Instructor. 

Ihuugliyuu have tcH thousand instructors in 
Christ. I Cor. iv. 15. 

After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 

The father of the faithful there did dwell. 

Who both tlicir parent and instructor vru^. Denham. 

O thou, who Lturc things can’s! represent 
As probcut, heav’niy instructor f Milton. 

Poets, the fiist lurtrurtors of mankind, 

Brought all thingb to their native proper use. 

Jtoscommon. 

They see how they are beset on every side, not 
only with temptations, but instructors to v'lce.Luckc. 

Several itisimctors were disposed amongst this 
little htlpless people. . ^ Addison. 

VVe have precepts of duty given us by our ni- 
structors. Rogers. 

Instruction, n. s. [instruction, Fr. 
from ittsiruef.] 

1. 'Jlie act of teaching; information. 

it lies on you to speak. 

Not hy your own instruction, nor by any matter 
W hich ^otir heart prompts you to. Shakesp 

Wc Hie heluildeii to judicious writers of all 
ages, for those discoveries and discourses tliey 
have left behind them for our instruction, Locke. 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. 

Will ye not receive instruction to hearken to re- 
ceive my words ? Jer. xxxv. 

On ev’ry thorn delightful wisdom grows, 

In ev’ry stream a sued instruction flows ; 

But some untaught o’erhear the whisp’rtng rill. 

In spite of sacred leisure, blockheads still. Young. 

3. Authoritative information ; mandate. 
See this dispatcird with all the haste thou can’st ; 
Anon I’JI give thee more tnstntcO'en. Shakesf). 

Instru'ctive. adj. [from instmet; in- 
structif, Fr.] Conveying knowledge. 

With variety of tiwtrurtiueexprcssioub by speecli 
man alone is endowed, Mulder. 

I would not laugh but to instruct ; or if my 
mirth ceases to be wstructiv€f it shall never cease 
to be innocent. Addison. 

rNSTRUMENT. n.s. [instrument, Fr 
instrumentum, Lat.] 

1. A tool used for any work or pumse. 

If he smite him with an instrument of iron, so 
that he die, he is a murderer. Numb. xxxv. 16. 

What artificial frame, what instrument. 

Bid one superior genius a’er invent ; 

Which to the muscles is preferr’d ? Blachmre, 
Box is useful for turners and instrument makers. 

Mortimer. 

2. A frame constructed so as to yield har- 
monius sounds. 

He that striketh an instrument with skill, may 
cause notwithstanding a very pleasant sound, if 
the string whereon he striketh cliancc to be capa- 
ble of harmony. Hooker. 

.She taketh most delight 
In musirk, instruments and poetry. Shakesp. 

In solitary groves he makes his moan, 

^ur, mix’d in mirth, in youthful pleasure shares, 
But sighs when songs and instruments he hears. 

Dryden. 

S. A writing containing any contract or 
order. 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and 
did write an imtrumant of covenants, and sealed 

it. Tobias. 

4. The agent. It is used of persons as well 
as things, but of persons very often in 
an ill sense. 

If; haply, you my father do suspect. 

An ifistrumenl of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me. Shake^. Otkilio. 
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5. That by means whereof something is 
done. 

I’be gods wfiuld not have delivered a sohl into 
the body which hath arms and legs, only instru- 
ments of doing ; but that it were intended the 
mind sh«»uld employ them. Sidney. 

All voluntary scIf-deiUHh and austerities which 
C’hristianity coninicnds become necessary, not 
siinply fur t^ cmselvcs, but as instruments towards 
a higher en<!. Decay qf Piety. 

Heputafioii is the smallest sacrifice those can 
make us, who have been the instruments of our 
ruin. ^ 

There is one Lhing to be considered concernmg 
reanon, whether syllogisni be the proper instru- 
ment of it, and the usafulleat way of exercising 
this faculty. Locke, 

6. One who acts only to serve the purposes 
of another. 

Ho scarcely knew wliat was done in his own 
chamber, but as it pleased lier instruments to frame 
themselves. Sidney. 

All the instruments which aided to expose the 
cliild, were even then lost when it was found. ib'bak. 

In benefits as well as injuries, it is the principal 
that wc arc to consider, not the instrument ; tiiut 
which a man does by another, is in truth his own 
act. L'Kslrauge. 

The bold are but the instruments of the wisc,'^ 
They undertake the dangers tliey advise. Dryden, 

Instrume'ntal. adj. [instrumental, Fr. 
instrumentum, Lat.J 

1. Conducive as means to some end; or- 
ganical. 

All second and instrumental causes, without tliat 
ofieiativc faculty which Cod gave them, would 
become altogether silent, virtueless, and dead. 

Raleigh. 

Prayer, which is instrumental to every thing, 
hath a particular promise in this thing. Taylor. 

it is nut an essential part of religion, but rather 
an auxiliary and instrumental duty. Smalridge." 

1 discern sonic excellent final causes of con- 
junction uf body and soul ; but the instrumental! 
Kiiuw not, nor what invisible bauds and fetters 
unite them together. Bentley. 

2. Acting to some end ; contributing to 
some purpose ; helpful ; used of persons 
and things. 

The prcsbytorlau merit is of little weight, when 
they ailedge themselves instrumental towards fiie 
restoration. Sseift. 

3. Consistingnot of voices but instruments; 
produced by instruments^ not vocal. 

They which, under pretence of the law ceremo- 
nial abrogated, require the abrogation of instru- 
mental musick, approving nevertheless the use of 
vocal melody to remain, must shew some reason, 
wherefore the one should be thought a legal cere* 
roouy and not the other. ' Hooker, 

Oft in bands, 

While they keep watch, or nightly roapding walk, 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds, 

In full harmonious number join’d, their songs 
Bivide the night, and lift our thooghU^ hrav’n. 


Sweet voices, mixt with instt^ 

Ascend the vaulted i^f^ ‘ 

iNSTRlIMEN-TA'l^PBiR «• [fro® »«*<««- 




iS Mumtf , 
Itod ro6f re- 
Drydm. 


mental. 
of any 


ite agency ; agency 
4 ft means to an end. 

. and involuntary actings are riot 
done b4|!|PHieration and fonnal command, yet 
thsy iwt iBSa by the virtue, energy, and influx of 
the aoeli bad tlie instrumentality of the spii its. Hate. 

InstHHMR'ntally. adv. [from instru^ 
iJiftitfif] In the nature of an instru* 
as means to an end. 

Ifoa's well-being here in this life is but tmfni- 
msntsdtsi good, as oetng the means for him to be 
next life. 

995 
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Habitual preparation for the facrament consists 
in a standing, permanent habit, or principle of 
holiness, wrought chiehjr by God’s spirit, and in- 
MtrumeniaUy byiiis word, in the heart or soul of 
man. Seuth. 

IMSTRUMB'NTAI.MB88.I|.«. [from inttru- 
nuntal.] UaefuIneM as means to an end. 

The inUrutnentainen of riches to works of cha> 
rity, has rendered it very political, in every Chris* 
tian commonwealth, by laws to settle and secure 
proprietya Hammond, 

Insu'ffsrablk. adj, [m and s^ffrrable,] 

1. Intolerable; insupportable; intense be- 
yond endurance. 

The one IS oppressed with constant beat, the 
otlier with iniujferabU c»)ld. Bnoen'i Vulgar Err. 

Eyes that confess’d liiui bom for kingly sway, 

So nerct*, they dash'd insuperable day. Dryden. 

Though great light be IntufferabU to our eyes, 
yet the highest degree of darkness does n<it at all 
disease them ; because that causing no disordeil 3 ' 
motion, leaves tliat curious organ uimarined.I.()ckt‘, 

S* Detestable; contemptible; disgusting 
beyond endurance. 

A multitude of scribblers, who daily pester the 
world with their intufferabU stuff, should l>e dis- 
couraged from writing any more. Dryden, 

Insc'fferably. adv. [from insufferable.] 
To a degree beyond endurance 
Those heavenly shapes ^ 

Will dazsle now this earthly, wiUi their blaze 
Imnfierahlfi bright. Milton. 

'1 'iiere is'no person remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not also intufferably proud. South. 

Jnsuffi'cience. \n. s. [inmfficience.VT 

^NSUPFi'ciENCY, j in and sufficient.] 
Inadequateness to any end or purpose ; 
want of requisite value or power ; used 
of things and persons. 

The minist^'s aptness or imufficiency, otherwise 
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X. S aS(f. {iniutaire, ft. inmta- 
vt.f tit, Lat.] Belonging to 


than by reading to instruct the dock, standetb in 
tliis place as a strautre r, with whom our foriii of 
common praver hath nulliirni to do. Hooker. 

The intufpciency t.f the light of nature is, by ihe 
light of scripture, so fully supplied, that further 
l^t than this liatb added, Uiere doth not need 
ttato that end. Hooker. 

We will give you sleepy drinks, that your 
setuea, unintelligent of our btfu^cteace, may, 
though they cannot praise us, as little accuse us. 

^lakesp. 

Till experience had discovered their defect and 
inmfficiencu, 1 did certainly conclude them to be 
iiifaOible. WitkiM. 

Consider tlie pleas made use of to this purpose, 
and shew the uanffickney and hreakness of them. 

lAtterbfU/ry. 

Insufficient, adfj. [inmfficiens, Fr. in 
and sufficient.] Jnad^uate to any need, 
use, or purpose ; wanting abilities ; inca- 
pable ; unfit. 

11ic iwhop to whom they shall be presented, 
aiKl|||p^ reject them as incapable and meuffi- 

am idependant creatures, iwuffident 
to oar owti ltappiiMk full of wants whtclt of our- 
selves we cannot ri^hvi^^posed to a numerous 
train of evils which we him nut how to divert. 

Fasting kills by the bad stahlfW^y tlie imuffi 
dent quantity of fiuids. AmemmS^ AUmsj0, 

iNSUFFl'CIBNTtY, adv. 
cunt.] With want of prophr jijb^blgf ; 
not skilfully. j, 

Insuffla'tion. n. s. [in and 
The act of breathing upon. 

imposition of hands is a custom of in 

blesriitg their children, hut taken up 
ties instead of that divine imuJiatioH 
aaed. fiammtmd’t ^ 
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rvsULARY 
an island. 

Druina, being surrounded with the see, h hpad** 
ly to be invaded, having many other Iniutory hd- 
vanfages. Jauwel, 

Insulated, atjf. [insula, Lat] Notoon-j 
tiguous on any side. 

Insu^i^se. aiff. [insulsus, Lat] Dull ; insi- 
pid ; heavy. Diet, 

Tnsult. n. 8. [insulins, Lat. insulte, Fr.] 

1 . The act of leaping upon any thing. In 
this sense it has the accent on the last 
syllable: the sense is rare. 

J’lie bull's insult at four she may sustain, 

But after ten from nuptial rites refrain. Dryden, 

Act or speech of insolence or contempt. 

'ihe ruthless sneer that insult adds to grief. 

S^va^e. 

'J ake the sentence seriously, because railleries 
are an insult on the unfortunate. 

Broome onthe Odyssey. 
To INSULT. V. a. [insulter, Fr. insiiltq, 
Lat.] 

1. To treat with insolence or contempt. It 
is used sometimes with over, sometimes 
without a preposition. 

'I'he poet makes his hero, after he was gloHed 
by tli<* death of Hector, and the honour he did 
hii frien<I by insultir^ wei^lils murderer, to be 
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moved by the tears oincing Priam. Pope. 

2, To trample upon ; to triumph over. 

It pleas’d the king his master very lately 
'fo strike at me upon his misconstruction ; 

When be conjunct, and Hatt’ring his displeasure, 
Tript me behind ; being down, insulted, rail’d, 
And put upon him sucli a deal of man, 

That worthied him. Shakesp. Kins Lear. 

So ’scapes the insulting fire his narrow jail, 

And makes small outlets into open air. Dtyden. 

Ev’n when they sing at ease in full content) 

Jnsu It ias o'er thcN underwent, 

Yet still they find a future task icm-.in, 

*10 turn the soil. Dryden s Virgil. 

Insu'lter. «. s. [frominsvlt.] One who 
treats another with insolent triumph. 

Ev’ii man, the merciless insfdter man, 

Man, who rejoices iit our sex’s weakness, 

Sliali pity thee. Jiow’s Jane Shore. 

Insultingly, adv. [from insulting.] 
With contemptuous tnumpb. 

Insultingly, he made your love his boast, 

Gave me my life, and told me what it cost. Dryd, 

Insuperability, n. $. [from insupet^a- 
ble ] The quality of being invincible. 
INSUTERABLE. [insuptrabilis, Lat] 

Invincible ; insurmountable ; not to be 
conquered ; not to be overcome. 

'Jkis appears to be an insuperable objection, be- 
cause of tnc evidence that sense seenii to give it. 

Digby on Bodies. 

Much flight be done, would we hut'endeavuur; 
nutliiiig If insufterabU to pains and patience. Bay. 

And middle natures how they long Ui join, « 
Yet never pass tli’ insuperable line. Pope. 

InsbLbrablbnbss. n.s. [team inmpe- 
rabie.] Invinciblcness ; irofiossiliility to 
be surmounted. 

Insuperably, adv. [ftom insuperable.] 
Invincibly ; msurmouiitabl)^. 

Between tlie aralu and the of a diamond 
there is this di&rence, that the former furtticri, 
the latter, bebg go imuptrebiy Hikd, hinders the 
splitting of it. Grinp'i Hioeum. 

INSUPPO'rtable. a4j* [insupportablf, 
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Fr. in and supportable.] IixtoleraUe ; 
insuffisrable ; not to be endured. 

A disgrace put upon a man Ip company is b. 
iupportabk ; it Is heiehtenld a^rding to the 
greatness and raultijdied kceordiug to tlie ntmi* 
ber, of Ihe persons that bear, dbalA. 

The baser the enemies are, the liore insupporta- 
ble is the insolence. ^ VEstftmge. 

The thought of being nothing after death is a 
burden insupportable to a virtuous man ; we natu- 
rally aim at upiqiiness, and cannot bear to have it 
confined to our present being, Jiryden, 

To those that .dwell under or near the Equator, 
this spring would be a most pestilent and fniup- 
portaile Summer ; and as for those countries that 
are nearer the Poles, a perpetual Spring will not 
do their business. Bentltty. 

Insuppo'rtableness. n. s. [from insup- 
port tdtle.] Insufierableness ; the state 
of being beyond endurance. 

'Jlien fell slie to so pitiful a declaration of th^ 
insupportableness of her desires, that Porus's ears 
j>rocured his .eyes with tears to give testimony 
now much tliey suffered for ber sunkring. Sidney. 

Insuppo'rtably. adv. [£W>m insupport- 
able.] Beyond endurance. 

But safest he who stood aloof, 

When insupportably his foot advanc’d, 

In scorn or their proud arms, and warliketoolt. 
Spurn’d them to death by troops. Afiltaa’s A^. 

The first day’s audience sufiiciently convinc’d 
me, that tlie poem was uisuppartahly too long. 

Dryden. 

InsurmoLntablb. a^. [insurmontable, 
Fr. ta and surmountable.] Insuperable ; 
unconquerable. 

This difficulty is insurmountable, till I can maka 
simplicity and variety the same. Dtcke. 

Hone thinks nothing difficult ; despair tells us, 
that oiffi'.uliy h murmountahle. Watts. 

InsurmoLntably. adv. [from tnm^ 
mountable.] Invincibly; unconquer- 
ably. 

InsurkeLtion. fi.s. [insnrgo, Lat.] A 
seditious rising ; a rel^Ilioiia commotion. 

Between the acting of a dreadful things 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
I.ike a phantasma, er a hideous dream : 

The mnius and the mortal instruments 
Are Uien in council ; and tlie stale of man, 
like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an msiirrecttoii. Shakesp. J. Cmr. 

I'his city of old time bath made tniumctuas 
against kings, and tbatrebeUlon and sedition have 
been made therein. Ezra. 

Tnere shall be a great tsuurreeUon upon those 
that (bar the Lord. 2 Esd. xvi. 70. 

Insurrections of base people are commonly m >re 
furious in their h^imitigs. Bacon's Hen. VI 1. 

The trade of ^me had liked to linye suffered 
another great stroke by an imurreetion in Egypt. 

® Arbuthm^ 

Insussura'tiok. ft. $. [insusurro, Lat] 
The act of whispering into something. 
Inta'ctiblb. aeff. [ta and iactum, Lat.] 
Not perceptible to the touch. Diet. 
tNTA GLlO. n. s. [Ital.] Any thing that 
has figures engraved on it. 

We meet with the figuiet which Invetial do- 
scribes on antique intagltm and medals. 

^ AddisessmluAp. 

iNTA'rrABLB. [tM AIkI No* 

iwing my leniAtion. in the argim of 
tMte. A word not deaent, nor mod. 

SoMtething wittch is invisible, bMtaUs, iiidio* 
tenglblo* as arisiing only In tba Ikiicy, 
duca apNMuittfv lupwor to that of sense. Orem. 

INTEGER, n, $. [Ud.] Tho vMo of 
any tUnf. 
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A* not only a piece gf money, but eny 

; from wbeiioe ii derived the word act, or 
unit. ArbtMmt. 

VKTBajtAt, aA\ [integral, Fr, litlerer, 

Lat.] * 

I. Whole: applied to a thing oonaideved 
as csemprising all its constituent parts, 

A local motion keepeth bodies ititomi, and 
their parts together. lhcon*t Nat. Hitt, 

3. Unliyured': complete; not defective. 

No bonder if one remain speechless, though of 
mtcmi principles, who, from an iniknt, should be 
bred op amongst mutes, and bm no teaching. 

Holder. 

8, Not fractional ; not broken into fractions. 

rNTEQRAL. ft, s. The whole made up of 
parts. 

Physicians, by the help of anatomical dissec- 
lioni, have searched into those various meanders 
of the veins, arteries, nerves, and inUgralt of the 
human body. Hale. 

Consider the infinite complications and combi- 
nations of several concurrences to die constituti'tn 
•ad operation of almost every integral in nature. 

Halt, 

A mathematical whole is better called integral^ 
when die several parts, which make up the whole, 
are distinct, and each may subsist apart. WatU, 

Inte'orITY. n. 8. [inte^td, Fr. integri- 
ffls, from integer, Lat.j 

1. Honesty ; uncorrupt mind ; purity of 
manners; uncorniptedness. 

Your dishonour 

Majiflles true judgment, and bereaves the state 
Of that which should become it. Sfwhnp, 

Macd^uifl this noble passion. 

Child of itUegrUy, iiath from iny soul 

Wip'd the black scruples, recuiicird my thoughts 

To diy good truth and honour. Shakesp. Madteth. 

Ultoever has examined both parties cannot go 
fur towards the extiemes of cither, without vio- 
lence to his integrity or understanding. Stojft. 

The libertine, instead of attempting to corrupt 
our integrity, will conceal and disguise his own 
vices. Hogeri. 

S. Purity; genuine unadulterate state, 

language continued long in its purity and mte- 
firity, > Hale. 

S, Intireness ; unbroken; whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is no 
diasm, nor can ic nficet the integrity of the action. 

Brome. 

Intaoument. n, 8. [integumentum, tn- 
tego, Lat.] Any thing that covers or 
invclops another. 

He could no more live without his frise coat 
than without his skin : it is not indeed so properly 
bis Coat, as what the anatomists call one of the 
integumenti of tJic body. Additon 

I NTELLECT, n. i. [intellect, Fr, infe^ 
lerfU8, Lat.] The intelligent mind ; the 
power of understanding. 

All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 

All intellect, all tense. MUion. 

All those arts, rarities, and inventions, which 
vulgar minds mm at, inn the ingeniout pursue, 
ate but the renques of an intellect Sefmend with sin 
and time. South, 

INTBLLS'CTION. n.t. [iniettectioH, Fr. 
intelUd.i 9 ^ Lib] Ibe act of imder- 
Maitding. 

Simple apptebension denotes the scolds naked 
hMemm or an object, without either enmposl^ 
tion or deduction, Ghmd&e'eStmtk, 

They will say *ds not the bulk or substance of 
theantmai spine, hot iu mcrtkni and agiti^, that 
pfoduces lamleonsii and sense, fientky* s dbfwons. 

Imtxixb'ctivb. [{iifeSectV> Vr. ftom 
MiUeet.'l HwringpoirwtounclentaBd.; 

If a man at ttodlsmM be cieatediillmti ohherhe 
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mcani the whole man, or only that by which he 
is intellective. GiamsUU, 

Intelle'ctual. adj, Untellectuel, Fr, tn- 
iellectmlie, low liat. j 
1 , fteUtting to the understanding ; belong- 
ing to the mind ; transacted oy tlie un- 
derstanding. 


Keligion teaches us to present to God our bo- 
dies as well as our souls : it the body serves the 
soul in actions natural and civil, and mteUeetuiU, 
it must not be eased in the only offices of religion. 

Taylor. 

2. Mental ; comprising the faculty of un- 
derstanding ; l)elonging to the mind. 

Logick is to teach us the right use of our rea- 
son, or intellectual powers. Want. 

3. Ideal ; perceiveil by the intellect, not ^ 
the senses. 

In a dark vision's intellectual scene, 

Beneath a bow'r for sorrow made, 

The melancholy Cowley lay. Cowley, 

A train of phantoms in wild order rose, 

And, join'd, this intctlectuat scene compose. Pipe. 

4. Having the power of understanding. 

Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 

world an intellectual worker. Hooker, 

WIio would lose, 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, ’ 

Those thoughts tliat wander through eternity 
To perish rather, swallow’d up and lost. 

In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid ot sense and motion Milton, 

5. Proposed as the object not of the senses 
but intellect : as, Cudworth names his 
book the intellectual system of the uni- 
verse, 

Intelle'ctual. ». s. Intellect; under- 
standing; mental powers or faculties. 
This is little in use. 

Her Iiusbaud nut nigh, 

Whose higher intellectual more 1 shun Milton. 

'I'he fancies of m<»st, like the index of a cluck, 
are moved but by the inward springs of the cor- 
poreal machine ; which, even on the roost sub- 
limed intellectual, is dangerously infiuenlial. 

Clanville^t Scevgii. 

I have not consulted the repute of my intellec- 
tualt, in bringing their weaknesses into such dis- 
cerning presences. Clanville. 

Inte'lligence. 1 # 1 . s. [intelligmce, Fr. 

I ntb'luoe n cy. j intelligentia, Lat .] 

1. Ccnnmerce of information ; notice ; mu- 
tual communication ; account of things 
distant or secret. 

It was perceived there had not been in the ca* 
thulicks so much foresight ns to provide that true 
intelligence might pass tetwecu them of what was 
done. Hooker. 

A mankind witch ! hence with her, out of door! 

A most inteUigency bawd I Shakesp. 

He furnished his employed men liberally with 
money, to draw on and reward wtelUgenctt ; giv- 
ing them also in dia!'g^ to advertise cuutinualiy 
what they found. Bacon't Henry VII. 

The aavertisementf of neighbour princes are 
always to be regarded, for that they receive in- 
telligcnce from better authors then persons of infe- 
rior note. Hayward. 

liet alt the passages 
Be well secur'd, that no mtelUgcnce 
May pass between the prince and them. Denham* 

loose tales bad been song to lull children 
ualeep, before ever Bcroaui set up his intelligence 
office at Coos. Bentley, 

2, Commerce of acquaintance; terms on 
which men live one with anoAer, 

Factious followers are worse to be liked, which 
fellow not upon alfection to him with whom they 
range tliemselves ; whereupon commonly ensuela 
the* ill intelUgence that we see between gieM perw 
SQUaget, Bmm, 
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He lived ratlier in a fair mtelligcnct, than any 
friendship with the favourites. Cherendm, 

5, Spirit ; unbodied mind. 

How fully hast thou satisfied me, pure 
Jfite%ence of hcnv’n, angel! MxUon* 

There are divers ranks of created beings Inteiv 
mediate between the glorious God and roan, as 
tli^lorious angels and created intcUigencet. Hale. 

They hoped to get the favour of the houses, and 
ly the favour of me houses they hoped for that of 
the intcUigencet, and by their favour, for that of 
the supreme God. StdUngfleet. 

The regularity of motion, visible in the great 
variety and cunosity of bodies, is a demonstiv 
tion that the whole mass of matter is under tha 
conduct of a mighty intelHgenee. Collier. 

Satan, appeanng like a clierub to XJrieb the tn- 
ieUigence ot the sun, circumvented him even in his 
own province. Drydcn. 

4. Understanding ; skill 

Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideously. 
They think to be chief praise of poetry 
Ana thereby wanting due inteWg^e, 

Have marr’d the face of goodly poesie. Spenter, 

Inte'lligencbr. n, e, [from HntelU^ 
gence,] One who sends or conveys 
news ; one who gives notice of private 
or distant transactions ; one who carries 
messages between parties. 

Ilis eyes, being his diligent inteU^encert, could 
carry unto him no other news but discomfortable. 

Sidney. 

How deep you were within the books of heav’ii? 
'ious, th' imagin’d voice of heav’n itself.^ 

The very opener and inuihgeneer 
Between the grace and sanctities of heav'ti, 

And our dull workings. Shaketp. Hen. IV. 

If they had iustruetiuns to that purpose, they 
might he the best irUelligcncers to the king of the 
true state of his whole kingdom. Bacon. 

J’ney aie the best son of intelligencen ; for they 
have a way into the inmost closets of princes. 

Howel. 

They have news-gatherers and hUeUigenc^, 
who make Uicm acquainted with the couverialloA 
of the whole kingdom. Spectator* 

Inte'lligent, ae0\ [intelligent, Fr. inlf^ 
Ixgcns, Lat.] 

1, Knowuig ; instructed ; skilful. 

It Is nut only in order of nature for go- 

vern that is the more intelligent, as Aristotle wbuld 
have it ; but there is no less required Ibr govern- 
ment, courage to protect, and above all honesty. 

Bacon. 

He of times. 

Intelligent, th' harsh hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Wiutert ; when our suns 
Cleave the chill'd soil, be backwards wings his 
way. PhilUpe. 

Trace out the numerous footsteps of the pre- 
sence and interposition of a most wise and inteUi^ 
gent architect throughout all this stupendous la- 
Srick. Woodward, 

2, It has of before the thing. 

Intelligent ot seasons, they set forib 
Their airy caravan. Milton, 

3, Giving information. ^ 

Servants, who seem no less, 

Whicli are to France the spie|d|||||"k^^ 
IntelUgent of our state, King Lear. 

IWTBLLioB'WTi A l iiW lW r. ^^”” intelli- 


|1. Conuiplkaf odtodied mind. 

, j|gp j[Stke those pure 
JntdliUSBm substances require. 

As (hj||miui rational. Milton*t ParadUe Ijm. 

, inti^mal ; exercising understanding. 

Tn at hfs mouth 

TbiAiilril enter'd ; and his brutal senie, 

WStmmri or head possessing, soon inspir'd 

act intelUgentud, Mitton t Par, Lost, 


tilArRIXIOlBl'UTY, 

\enu.] 


$, [from itUtlli- 
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]. Possibility^ to be understood. 

The power of understanding ; intellec 
tion. Not proper. 

The souisunture contiits intnteUigibUity.Oianv. 

INTELLIGIBLE. [inteiiigiUe. Fr. 
intelligibilU, Lat.] To be conceived by 
the understanding ; possible to be un 
derstood. 

We shaiJ give satisfaction to the mind, to shew it 
a fair and inteUig^ account of tiie deluge. 

Sumatbitig must be lost iii all tranalatimis, but 
die sense wnl remain, which would otherwise be 
maimed, when it is scarce it^Ui§ib(e. Dryden. 
Many natural duties relating to God, ourselves, 


and our neighbours, would be exceeding dilhcuit 
for the bulK of mankind to find out by reason ; 
therefore it Ims pleased God to express them in a 
plain mwiiier, to souls ot the Jowest ca- 
pacity. Ham. 

Intb'lljqibleness. n.s. [from tEfe//i- 
gibk*] Possibili^ to be understood ; 
per^duity. 

It is in our ideas, that both tiie rightness of our 
knowledM, and the propriety or inteUigibleneu of 
our speaking, consists. Locke. 

Inte'LLIGIBLY. adv. [from intelligibie.] 
So as to be understood ; clearly ; plainly. 

I'iie genuine sense, iiUeUtgUiltf told, 

Shews a translator both dUcrect and bold.Roscoai. 

To write of metals and minerals infr//igd>/t/, is a 
task more difficult than to write of animals, l^oodw. 

Inte'merate. iu(;\ [intemtratui, Lai.], 
Undefiled; unpolluted 
Inte'mperament. «. s, [m and tempera- 
ment,] Bad constitution. 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the 
part ulcerated, and others upon li;e alHut of luce- 
rative humours. thmey 

Intemperance. In. a. lintemptrance^ 
Inte'mperancy. j Fr. intemperantia, 
Ut.] 

1. Want of temperance ; want of modera- 
tion : t^mmonly excess in meat or drink. 
Boundless mtempcrance 

In nature is a tyranny. Shakap, Macbeth, 

4outher law of Lycurgus induced to intempe- 
tmiee, and all kinds of incontintney, HakcwiU. 

, at tliou saw’st, by violent stroke shall 

die; 

By fire, fiood, famine, by initmperance inruc 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth »bali bring 
Diseases dire ; of wtiich a monstrous crew 
Before thee shkJI appear; that thou niay'sPknow 
What misery tif iiiabstinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. MiUrni . , 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children to | 
hate drunkenness and iattmprrancc, by bringing f 
drunken man into their company. Watts 

S. Excessive addiction to any appetite or 
affection. 

INTEMPERATE, a^. [iniemperant, Fr. 
intemperatus, Lat.] 

in ap^te; excessive in 
nliilw aviililf ; drunken ; gluttonous. 

Mbie wptyif Mnlrl than metb If the num- 

ber of bimals<.ai0M| |MI in proportion to that of 
sicknesses ; but more intemperate than 

women, die as much by«<WiOii vices, as 

women do by tlie infirmity of tSKmi, Graunt. 
— II. I tatkUPMIboi 
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Use not thy mouth to mtemperaie sweanat ; for 
tlierein is the word of sin. Ecclet, xsUi. 13. 

S. Excessive ; exceeding fhejustor convo- 
venient mean ; as, an intemperate c/t- 
mate ; m fi/tve intemperate iveatJur*"^ 
Intr'mperatlly. adp, [from inteptpe^ 
rafe.] ' 

1, With breach of the laws of temperance 
IJow grovsiy do many of us contradict the plain 

precepts of the Gospel, by living kntcmperaieiy or 
luijustly. Tidoisoti. 

2. Immoderately ; excessively. 


Notwithstanding all their t 

losophy. and those unanswerable 
over Uteir cups or their coffee, they , 
against Christianity ; persuade oi t 
man not to deify his money, the i ' 
to abandon his revels, and I dare 
all their giantlike objection# shall vi 
t. Passionate; ungovernable; 
rule. 

You ace more mtemperate in your 
Thau those pamper’d animals, 

23iat rage in tavaga sensuality. 


on and phi* 
teksve 



Do not too many believe no relirion to be pure, 
but what is intemperately rigid ? Whereas no reli. 
giun is true, that is not peaceable as well as pure. 

Si>ratt. 

Inte'mperateness. «. a. [from initm- 
perate,] 

1. Want of moderation. 

2. Unseasonableness of weather. Ainsworth, 
Intr'mperatube. n,s, [from intempe- 
rate,] Excess of some quality. 

Inte'nable. adj, [in and tenable,] In- 
defensible ; as, an intenable opinion ; an 
intcnnble fortress. 

To INTEND. V, a, \intendo, T-at.] 

1. I'o stretch out. Obsolete. 

The laiiie advancing high above hb head. 

With sharp itUended sting so rude him Muotc, 

That to the eu th him drove, as stricken dead ; 
Nelivtng wight would have him life beliot. FairyQ. 

2. To enforce ; to make intense ; to strain. 

What seems to be the ground of the assertion, 
IS the tiiatrnified quality of thii star, conceived to 
cause or miend the heat of this senyui, wc find that 
wi«cr antiquity as not of this opinion. Brow'n, 
By this thchiugs are intewied or remit ted. iia/c. 
Tnifl vis inertiir is essential to matter, because 
it neither can be intended or remitted in the same 
body ; hut is always proportional to the quantity 
of mutter. ^ Cheyne. 

Magnetism may be intended and remitted, 'and 
is found only in the lyagnet and in iron. Jseivton. 

3. To regard ; to attend ; to take care of. 

This they should carefully intend, and not when 
tlie sacra inent is admittislercd, imagine themselves 
culled only to walk up and down in a white and 
snining garment. Hooker, 

Having no children, she did with singular care 
and tenderness miend the education of Philip 

The king piayod them to have patience ‘fill a 
little siuodk, ttiat was raihed iii Ins country, was 
over; slighting, ns Ids manner was, that o^nly, 
which nevertiielcss he intemted seiiously. Bacon. 

4. To pay re^drd ‘ or attention to. Tliis 
sense is now little used. 

1 bey could not intend to the recovery of that 
country of tlie north. Uppuer. 

Neither was tlwrc any who might share in the 
goverinnent, while the king intended his pl^asure.^ 
Bacon's Henry VIl.‘ 
Tlie earl was a very acute and somtd suenkcr, 
when he would intend it. Wottm. 

Go therefore, roigfuy powVs ' intend at home, 
While hrire shaM be oor home, what best may ease 
The firvaent misery. Milton's Far. Lost. 

llieir beauty they, and we our loves suspend ; ^ 
1. ought can our wishes, save thy health, intend, Mj 

Watier. 

dw To mean ; to design. 

Tlie opinion the had of his wisdom was such, 
as made her esteem fpeatly of Ids words : but that 
the words tliemselvrs sounded so, aS she could 
nut iniagiue what they suUnded. Sidney. 

The gods would not have delivered a soul into 
the body, which hath arms riid legs, only imrtru- 
ments of doing, hut tiiat it‘ mom* intended the 
mind should employ them. Mdney, 

Thott art ewom 

Aa deeply to effect whet we intendf 

As clotty to conceal wlmt wc impart Shahe^,. 


Accordhig to tbw modal Beraoe^wrU hit ode 
and epods; for bis satires and epistles, being 
intended wholly for Instruction, required anotlu-i 

Uryden 

Inte'ndant. n. s. [Fdj Ai^ officer of the 
highest cliss, who ovdir^clqs any {)articu* 
lar allotment of the publick business. 

Nearckua, who commanded Alexander’s fleet, 
and Ouesicrates, Ids intendant general of marine, 
have both left relations of the Indies. AfPtUhnat, 

iNTE NBIMjtKT. H. 8. [entendcftmt, Fr.] 
Attention; jMitient hearing; accurate 
examination. This word k only to be 
found in Spenser, 

Be nought iiereat dismay’d 
’Till well ye wot, by grave intendment. 

What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid 

ipensa‘. 

Inte'ndment. n. s, [mtendement^ Fr.] 
intention ; design. 

Out of niy love to you, I came hither to ac- 
quaint you withal ; that cither you might stay 
him from bis intendment, or brook such disgraci? 
well as he shall run into. SftakesjK 

Ail that worship for fear, profit, or «iome other 
by-end. Ml more or less witfiin the intendinevt of 
this emblem. ^ JJ Lfirange. 

To Inte'nerate. r. a, [in and tener, Lai,] 
To make tender ; to soften. 

Autumn vigour gives, 

Equal, intenerotmg, milky grain Phillija. 

Intenera'txon. V, i [from intent rate.] 
The act of softening or making tender. 

In living creatures the noblest use of nouiiiih- 
ment is for the prolongation of life, r(>sturniioT» ui 
some degreo of youth, and hitencrathn of tlie 
parts. Bacon. 

INTE'NIBLR. adj, [in and tenible.] That 
cannot hold. Not in use. 

I know I Jove in vnin, st.ivo against hope ; 

Yet in this captious and mleniblt sieve, 

1 still pour in the vaters of my love. Shahesp, 

INTE'NSE. adj. [iniensn't, Lat.] 

1. Raised to a high degree; strained; 
forced ; not slight ; not lax. 

To observe tlie effects of a distifiiiflfOC, prose- 
cuted with BO intense and unusual a degvee ofiheat 
we ventured to conic near. Boyle, 

Sublime or low, unbended or intense. 

The sound is still a comment to the sense. Roscom* 

2. Vehement ; ardent. 

Ilehraisms warm and animate our language, 
and convey our ihooglits in mure ardent and tn- 
tausc phrates. Addison, 

,3. Kept ou the stretch ; anxionsly attentive. 

But in diH(>nrity 

1 he one intense ; tl.e i»ther still remiss, 

Cannot well suit with either, but soon prove 
Tedious alike. M'dim's Par, Loot. 

Intensely, adv. [from intense,] To a 
great degree ; not slightly ; not remissly. 

It’ an Engiiihmuti considers uur warld, ho.v in* 
tenkt ly it is heated, he cannot suppose that it will 
ctmi again. Additfpn. 

Inte'nsbnbss. n. s, [from intenu,] The 
> atate of being enforced in a high degree ; 
force; contrariety to laxity at remii- 
sibn. 

I'he water of ipringi add rivers, that lustaioB a 
dimifiotiofi from the neat aboiM^ beififi evapotmied 
more or less, in proportion in the greatef or Jatier 
intensoneu of heaU Woodward, 

Inte'nsion. fi. 9, [iNfeNWon, Fr. In^eiMiOt 
Lar.] The act of forcing or atraining 
atw contrariety to rennaricn or 

Sonars ^fil he csnkdjwihet with Um wkd 
then aiodnst the wind ; likewise to mn etia 
fall with the iRtihifsker^lsito Of the wM. 

Bmms, 

m 



^ith dHltfmi frdriT hdpft hi tlie esttenskm of its; 
objecti and in tita uiteftibui lif degree, Taylor, 

Intern ftiVB. 4ti^: [from intense J] ' i 

1, Stretched mnreascd with respect to 
itself ; that vhi<dt may adinit increase of 
degree. / v 

At his perfpctiou is infinitely greater than the 

S erfedaun of a mnii, so it is infinitely greater than 
lie nerfvctioii of an angel ; and were it not infi- 


the perfection of an angel and of a man is hut 
finite. Hale, 

S. Intent ; unremitted. 

'rired with that assiduous attendance and inten- 
five circumspection, which a long fortune did rc> 
quire, he was not unwilling to bestow upon aao- 
tner some part of the pains. Woitan. 

adv. By encrease of de- 
gree. 

God and tiie good angels are more free than we 
are, that is, m£mi»eiy in the degree of freedom ; 
but not extensively in the latitude of the ( bject, 
according to a liberty of exercise, but not of spc- 
citication Bramhali agaimt Habocb. 

Intent. a^\ [intentus, tat] 

I . Anxiously diligent ; fixed with close ap* 
plication : formerly with to. 

Distractions iu England marie most men intent 
to their own safety. Kit^ Chailcs. 

<2. Commonly with on. 

When we use but those mcaus which God hatli 
laid before us, it is a good sign that we are rather 
mtent upon God's glory than our own convciiieiicy , 

Taylw. 

The general himself had been more intent upon 
his command. Clarendon. 

They on their mirth and dance 
Intent. ^ MtUon. 

Of action eager, and intent on thought, 

ITtc chiefs your honouiable danger soughtDryden. 

Were men as intent upon this as on things ofi 
lower concernment, there are none so enslaved to 
tire necessities of life, who might not find many 
vacancies that might be husbanded to this ari* 

vantage 9f their knowledge. Locke. 

Whilst Uiey are vilent on one particular part of j 
their theme, tliry bend uil their iboughls to prove 
or disprove some prrrposition tiiat relates to tliat 
part, without attentiou to the consequences that 
mav afi'ect another. Tl'otts. 

JDe intent and solicitous to take up the meaning 
of the speaker. Watts. 

Intk'nt. II. 8, [^m intend,] 

1 . A design ; a purpose ; a drift ; a view 
formed ; meaning. 

Although the Scripture of God be stored with 
infinite variety of matter in all kinds, although it 
ai^ouiid with all sorts of laws, yet the principal 
uitent of Scripture is to deliver tne lain of duties 
supernatural. Hooker, 

Whereas commandment was given to destroy 
all places where the Canaanites had served the 
gods, this precept had reference unto a sriecial 
mtent and purpose, which was, that there should 
l>e but one place whereunto the people might 
briiig offerings. Htoker. 

Those that accuse him in his intent towards our 
wives, are a y<»kc of his discarded men, ^takesp. 

1 ’ll urge his hatred more to Clarence ; 

And, if i fail not iu uiy deep intent, 

(UaKiice hath not Hnotner day to Hve. Skakap, 

1 his fury fit for her intent die chose ; 

One who delights In wart. J>rydeH*i Mn, 

'I'he Atlieiiiana sent their fleet to Sicily, upon 
preietiee only to assist the Leontines ; but witii an 
tntdnt to make themselves masters of that Island. 

* Grem^ 

Of darkness visible so much be lent, 

As half Ui shew, half veil thedeep^itlent.I)uiiCMrfi. 

%. To all inffiift. In «U leAse^ whatever 
be meant or designed. 
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Hlere is an incurable bllndnen caused by a re- 
solution not to see; and, to ail intents and pur- 
poses, he who will not open bis eyes is for the 
present us blind as he that caimot. Sattth. 

Ho was miserable ioallintetUs and purposes. 

jL'Ettran^e. 

Iktb'ntion. It. 8. [intention^ Fr. intentto, 

Lat.] 

1. ^gemess of desire ; closeness of atten- 

tion ; deep thought ; vehemence or ar- 1 
dour of mind. I 

Intention is when the mind with great earnest- ’ 
ness, and qf choice, fixes its view on any idea, 
conaiders it on every side, and will not be called 
oif by the ordinary solicitation of Other ideas. i 

Locke. \ 

Effectual prayer is joined with a vehement m- ; 
tention of the inferior powers of the soul, mIucIi 
cannot therein lung continue without pain : it hath 
been tlieref<»re thought good, hy turns, to inter- 
pose still somewhat mr the higher part of tlic mind 
and the understanding to work upon. Hook. 

She did course o'er my exteriors with such a 
greedy inlcniion, that the appetite of her eye did 
seem to scorch me up like a ntirniiig-cluss. Shak. 

In persons possessed with otlicr notions of reli- 
gion, the uiuk rstdiidiug c.mnot quit these hut by 
great evaminatioii ; whicii cannot be done witli- 
out some labour and inlenUon of the mind, and 
the thoughts dwelling a considerable lime upon 
the survey and discussion of each particular. 

ISouth 

2. Design ; purpose. 

1 wish otlicrs the same intention, and greater 
successes. Tetnple. 

AJost j)a»t of chronical dintempers proceed Irom 
lavity of tiie tifircs ; in which case the principal 
inlentuni is to restore the tone of the solid liurls. 

Aibuihnot on AlnnenU. 

3. The state of being intense or strained. 
This for distinction is more generally 
and more conveniently written intension. 

The operations of agents admit of mtenkun and 
remissiun ; bnt essences are not capable of such 
variation. Locke. 

Intentional, a^j. \intentionel^ Fr. 
from intention.] Designed; done by 
design. 

‘1 he glory of God is the end which every intel- 
ligent being is bound to cuusult, by a direct and 
intentional st rvico* Rogers. 

Inte'ntionally. adv. [from infen* 
tional.] 

1 . By design ; witli fixed choice. 

1 find in myself that tliis inward principle doth 
exert many of its actions intentumaUy and pur- 
posely. Hale. 

2. In will, if not in action. 

W iiencver 1 am wishing to write to you, I shall 
conclude you aie intcntio^ly doing so to me. 

Atterbury to Pope. 

Intk'NTIVE. aiff. [from intent.] Dili- 
gently applied ; busily attentive. 

' here the object is fine and accurate, it con- 
duceth much to have the sense mteiUiOf and erect. 

Bacon* t Nat. Hist. 

'Die naked relation, at least the intentive consi- 
deraiion of that, is able still, and at this disad- 
vantage of time, to rend the hearts of pious con- 
tempUtors. Brown's Vulg» Err. 

Iktf/ntively. adv. [fromififfufipf.] With 
application ; closely. 

Intk'nt L\. adv. [from intent.] W^ith 
close attention ; with close application ; 
with eager desire. 

If we insist passionately or so intently on the 
truth of our beliefs, as siot to proceed to as vigor- 
ous pursuit of all just, sober, and godly living. 

The odd paintings of an Indian screen mM 
please a little ; but when you fix your eye 
upon them, they appear so disproportioned that 
they give a judfeious eye pain. Atterbury. 
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The Chian medal seats bim with a volume <>pen, 
and reading intently. rapt. 

Inte'ntness. ft. 8. [from intent.] The 
state of being intent ; anxious applica- 
tion. 

He is more disengaged from his intentness on af- 
fairs. Su^t. 

To INTETl. V. a. [from enierrer, Fr." 

1. To cover under ground ; to bury. 

Within their chleieit temple I'll erect 
A tomb, wherein his corps shall be interr'A. Shak. 

T'he evil that men do fives’ after them ; ^ 

The good is oft interred with their hones. Shakesjt. 

His body shall be royally hderr'd, 

And the last funeral pomps adorn his heise. Dryd. 

Die asfics, in an old record of the convent, are 
said to have been interred between the very wall 
and the altar where they were taken up. Addison. 

2. To cover with earth. 

The best way is to inter them as yon furrow 
pease. Mortimer. 

Inte'rcalar, \ad/. [intercafaire, Fr. 

IN'Ce^rcalary. f infercalans, Lat.] In- 
serted out of the common order to pre- 
serve the equation of time, as the twenty*^ 
ninth of February in a leap year is an 
intercalary day. 

To Inte'rcalate. ®. a. [intercaler, Fr. 
inter calo^ Lat] To insert an extraordi- 
nary day. 

Intehcala'tion. «. 8. {intercalafiony Fr. 
intercaiatio, Lat.] Insertion of days out 
of the ordinary reckoning. 

In sixty -three years tbero may be lost almost 
eighteen aays, omitting the intneaUitwn of one 
day every fourth year, allowed for this quadrant, 
or six supernuiuf’raries. Bnnm, 

To INTERCE'DE. t. «. [interceder, Fr. 
intercedoy Lat.] 

1. To pass between. 

He supposeth that a vast period interceded be- 
tween t at origination and the age wherein ha 
lived. Hale. 

Those superficies reflect the greatest quantity 
of light, which have the greatest refracting l^er, 
and wliich intercede mediums tliat differ moM in 
their refracting densities. Newton. 

2. To mediate ; to act between two parties 
with a view of reconciling differences. 
It has trtVA if only one part be named, 
and between if both be named. 

' Them the glad son 

Presenting, thus to intercode began. Milton. 

Nor was our blresed Saviour only our pfopitia- 
tton to die for us, and procure oiir atonement, but 
he is still our advocate, continoally intereeding wUh 
his Father in behalf of all true peniirnrs. Catamy. 

1 may restore myself into the good graces of ipy 
fair criticks, and your lordship may intercede with 
them on my promise of amendroent, Urxidtn. 

Origen dentes that any prayer is to made to 
them, although it be only UWaferodW 
for us, but may the ton 

inicretde.] 
[iator. 


Intercf/der. n. s. 

One that in 
To 



inUrcpi 


\interc(ptery Fr. 




[vim in the way. 

course should be by planting of gar- 
hiih, which, whensoever he shall look 
drawn out, shall be always ready to 
going or coming. ^ Spenser, 

<cepts me in my expedition 

that might havaintvrccvted tliM, 

Igliim thee. Shaitesp. lUchard III. 

n III London, keeper of liie king, 
rM my soldiert, gather'd flocks of friends, 
’d towards St, Albans t' intercept the queen. 

Shakesp^ 

m 
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Your iiUercqtted packets 

You writ to the pope. Skakeipi Benry. 

If we hope for things which arc at too greut a 
distance from us, it is possible tliat we ma^ be tn- 
Invgrted by death in our progress towards them. 

Addison^ Sgectalor. 

f . To obstruct ; to cud off ; to stop from 
being communioated ; to stop in the pro- 
gress. It is used of the thing or jierson 


Thou^ they cannot answer my distress, 

Yet itt some sort tiiey’re better than tiu^ tribunes 
For dikt they srill not intercept my tale. Shaketp. 

BeMtid the hole 1 fastened to the pasteboard , 
with pitch, the blade of a sharp knife, to intercept 
aoMie part of the light which passed tiirongh the 
hole. I^ewton't Optkki* 

5. It is used of the act of passing 

Since death’s near, and runs with so much foreci 
We must meet first, and intercept his course. Ihyd. 

di. It is used of that to which the passage 
is directed. 

On barbed steeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick at the college of the beet in May, 

When swarming o^r the dusky fields tney fly, 
New to the floors, and intercept the sky. Dryden. 
The direful woes, 

Which Toyaging from Troy the victors bore^ 

While storms vindictive intercept the sliore. Pope. 

Interce'ption. II. s, [interceplion, Fr. 
interception Lat. from intercept,'] Stop- 
ple in course; hindrance; obstruction. 

1%e pillars, standing at a competent distance 
from the outmost wall, will, by itUerc^jon of the 
sight, somewhat in appearance diininisli the 
breadth. IVotton'i Architecture. 

The word in Matthew doth not only signify sus- 
pension, hut also suffocation, strangulation/ or tn- 
terception of breath. Brown. 

Interce'ssion. n. s. [intercession, Fr. 
intereessio, Lat.] Mediation ; interpo- 
sition ; agency between two parties ; 
agem^in the cause of another, generally 
in his fkvour, sometimes against iiim. 

living* and therefore ciuistant, he used still 
the inteixmiim of diligence and faith, ever hoping 
bsiMaae be would not put himself into that hell to 
balltipeless. Sidney. 

Can you, when you push’d out of your gates 
the very defender of them, think to front his re- 
▼entes with the palsied intercetsim of such a de- 
cay^ dotard as you seem to be Shahesp, 

He maketh intercesthn to God against Israel. 

Rom, x\. 2. 

He bare the sin of many, and made intereettion 
for the transgressors. Isa lin. li. 

Fray not Uiou for this people, neither make in- 
tereemon to me ; for 1 will not near thee. Jer, vii. 16. 

To pray to tiie saints U> obtain things by their 
laerits and mterceodoatt is allowed and contended 
for by the Roman church. StiUin^et. 

lour iwtercemon now is needless grown : 

Retire, and let me speak with her luone. uryden. 

Interce'ssour. n.s, [intercesseur, Fr. 

Lat.] Mediator; agent be- 
p^ea to procid^ reconcilia- 
tion. ' 

Behold the iiead%|^MiM|r thine eyesight bend; 
Thy looks, sighs, tea«i|^bit 2 ^ 0 u^*ond. 

On man’s behalf, ^ 

Patron or intercetnur, none appeirU 


^ BBkUn, 

When we shall hear our eternal dnaii(/ii)|iii oar 
intetvessours, it will convince ui, thatapOaM ,of 
Christ is more than transitory words, " - 

To Intercha'in. V. a. [infer 
To chain ; to link togemer. 

Two bosoms inierckamed with an < „ 

So then two boloms, and a single tfodk , 

T» Iktebcha'mob. V. a. 
ehasige.] 
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1. To put each in the place of tbei filler 
to «ve and take mutually ; to exchange. 

’rhey had left but one piece of one ship, 
on tiiey kept themselves in all troth, lt8Virij|Ja« 
terehanged ihcir cares, while eitliercaredlsroM^f’ 
each comforting and counselling how 10 libWj 
for rite better, and to abide the worse. fil‘ ‘ 

’s regal crown.5!kokeip. 
% To Succeed alternately. 

His faitiiful friend and hOother Enarchus came 
so mightily to his succtair, that, with somu inter 
changing changes of fortune, they begat of a just 
war, the best child peace. 5 dney. 

Intercha'mge. «. 8. [from tKe veib.] 

1. Commerce; permutation of commodi- 
ties. 

Those have an interchange of irutle with EInna. 

Bowel. 

2. Alternate succession. 

With wltot deligifts could I have walk’d thee 

lound ! 

If I could joy in otiyht * sweejt interchange 
Of Kill and valtey, rivers, woods, and plains, 'hfitt 
The original measures of time, by help of tlio 
lights in the firmament, are perceptfble to us by 
the tnterclian^ej of light and daikiiess, and suc- 
cession of seasons. Holder. 

Removes and interf'hangu would often happen 
in the first ages after the flood Burnet's Theory. 

3 . Mutual donation and reception. 

Let Diomedes bear him. 

And bring us Cressid hither, (iood Dionied, 
Furnish you fairly fi r this interchange. Shahe^. 

Farewel : the leisure, and (he fearful time, 

Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 

And ample interchange of sweet discourse. Shah. 

Since their more mature dignities made separa- 
tion of their society, their encounters, thougiiiiot 
personal, have been royally attomied with tnter- 
change of gifts, ^ ^ Shak, 

After so vast an oblieatlon, owned by so free an 
acknowledgment, eoum any thing be expected 
but a continual interchange of kincmesses P South. 

Intercha'ngeablb. adlf. [from infer- 
change,] 

1. Given and^aken mutually. 

So many testimonies, interchangeable warrants^ 
and counterroiments, running through the hands 
and resting in the power of so many several per- 
sons, is sufficient to argue and convince all man- 
ner of falsehood. Bacoj^'s Off. of Alienation. 

2. Following each other m altemate suc- 
cession. 

Just under llie liae they may seem to havg two 
Winters and two* Sunm^s ; but there also they 
have four interchangeable seasons, which is enough 
whereby to measure. Bolder. 

All along the history of the Old Testament we 
find the interchang^sme providences of God, to- 
wards the people of Israel, always suited to their 
manners. Tillotson. 

Intercha'ngeably. adv. [from inter- 
changeable,] Alternately ; in a manner 
whereby each gives and receives. ^ 
111 these two things the East and W’est churches 
did interchangeahly both confront Uio Jews and 
concur with tmtm* BookiOb. 


lliis in myself I boldly will defend, 
And mtertHsimgeably burl down my gage 
Bpm this overweening traitors foot. 


These arricles were signed by our plenipotentSM^ 
rie4, and those of Holland ; hut not by the FreocICf 
although it ought to have been done kttefehtmge- 
ably i and the ministers here prevaBed on tiie 
queen to execute a ratification of articles, which 
only one part had signed. Sw^, 

Intercha'noement. M.f. H»tcr and 
change,] Exchange; mutuiu transfer* 
cnce. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Confirm'd by mutual Joinder of your hands, 
AttedSd by the holy close of 
Strengthen’d Dy ksUrckomgment or your riiiys. 


iNTBBOl'nBNT. iM,} 

Obstruedng ; cdtdbing^by the way. 
lltlTiMurfpiBNT. n.$, Lat.] 

An nkteroepting iK>wjl|; Ibmetfaing that 
causes a sliqipage. 

Tiiey commend repellanlE^ttta'wi much 
aspingenoy, unless as iami^plWr ipon the parts 
above, lest the matter ibonJd thereby be impacted 
in the part. Jymman. 

iNTERcfsiclL n.s. [tnfsrandc^p^Lat.] 
Interruption* , 

By cessation dr oracles weifiay uu^rstand their 
interemon not abscission, or consummate desoia- 
tion. Brown, 

To Interclu'de. V, n, [intetrludo, Lat.] 
To shut feom a place Q|r course by some- 
thing intervening ; to Intercept. 

The voice is sometTities ipasreludeJ by a ItCilfC- 
ness, or viscous phlegm cleaving Uitho aiMwiav- 
teria. ^ 

INTERCLIT^SION. II. [tltfcmEitfl, Lat] 
Obstruction ; interception. 
Intercolbmnia'tion. n,g. [inter and 
columntg Lat.] The space between the 
pillars. 

The distance or intercolumfdatum' may he near 
dour of hit own diameter, because the materials 
commonly laid over tiiit pillar were rather of wood 
than stone. Watton. 

To Interco'mmon. v, n, [infer and com- 
mon.] To feed at the same table. 

Wine is to be furborn in consumptions, for that 
the spirits of the wine do prey u|K>n the roscid 
juice of the body, and intercommon with tiwaph- 
rits of the body, and so rob them of their nuu* 
risiiment. Bacon’s Bat. Hist, 

Intercommu'nity. n. s, [inter and com- 
munity,] 

1. A mutual communication or commu- 
nity.] 

2. A mutual freedom or exercise of reli- 
gion. 

Interco'stal. aijh\ [ infercoittfL Fr. in- 
fer and costa, Lat.] Placed^f>e|teeen 
the ribs. 

Ibe diaphragm seems the principal instniment 
of ordinary respiration, although to restrained res- 
piration the intercostal muscles may concur. Boyle. 

By the assistance of the in warn tntcrcoitaimuo* 
cles, in deep suspirations, wo take large gulps of 
air. Afwf. 

Intercourse, n. a [entneours, Fr.] 

1. Commerce; exchange* 

Tins sweet intercourse 

Of looks, and smiles ; for smiles from reason tow. 
To brute deny’d, and are of love the fuod.Miitoo* 

. Communication : ftdlowed by with. 

The choice of the place requireth many circum- 
stances, as the siUiation near the sea, for the com* 
modiousuess of an mtercourse with England. Bocou. 

What an honour is it tlwt God should admit us 
into such a participation of himself! ’fhat he 
should give us minds capable of such an into 
cettrmemh the Supreme Mind ! Atterbury. 

nterci/rrence. b. f. [frewm intereurro, 
Lat.] Passage between. 

Consider what fluidity saltpetm is eapa^ of, 
without the inUnmnmee of a liqeer. Bayk, 

fNTERcu'REBKT. iwjf. [MercurrenSfljA^ 

Running hetweeiu 

Zf into a phial, filled with good §pMt Of nitre, 
you east a piece of iron, the liquor, whflie pwte 
moted fkieldly bcfoie, moetitm with paiilclei In 
tlie iren,.titerrog the motion or iu parts, and per* 
baps that of some very subm hterenrrent matter, 
those aotiva .peril pmsea Uybeglii to pti^^Mteil* 
and scatter abroad particles of the iron. Baym, 

lOOO 
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Int£RO£'al* ji. #. \inter and deaL'\ 
Traffick ; intercourse. Obsolete. 

Thip Gaulish speech is the very British, vdkkh 
Is yet rctuiiMjd of the Welshmen and Britons of 
France } thonuitMlie alteration of the trading and j 
interdeaL with Other nations hits greatly altered 
the dialect ISpeiuet. 

To INTERDrCT. r. a. \interdirt, Vr, 
interdico, Lat.] 

I • To forbid ; to prohibit. 

Ajone I pass’d, through ways 
Thai brought me on a sudden to the tree 
Of ifUerdicted knowledge. MiUoni Pofudwe 
By niogick fenc’d, by S|>C|1U encompass’d round, 
No mortal touch’d this interdicted ground. Ttckil. 
To prohibit from the enjoyment of 
communion with the church. 

An archbishop may not only excommunicate 
and interdict his sutirugans, hut his vicar-general 
may do the same. 

iNTEHDi'er. n. s. [from the verb.] 
t. Prohibition ; prohibiting decree. 

Amongst his other fundamental laws, he did or- 
dain the interdicts and prohibitions touching en« 
trance of strangers. Bacon. 

Those are not fruits forbidden, no interdict 
Defends the touching of these viands pure ; 

Their taste no knowledge works at least of evil. 

Milton. 

Had lie liv’d to see her happy change, 

He would imve canceli’d that harsh interdict, 

And join’d our hands himself. Dryd. Von Sibast. 
2. A papal prohibition to the clergy to 
celebrate the holy ofiices. 

Nuin carried himself meritoriously against tlie 
pope, in the time uf the interdict, which held up 
his credit among the patriots. Wotion, 

Intekdi'ction. ft.s. [inte7'diriion, Vr, 
interdiction Laf. from interdict.^ 

1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 

Sternly he pronounc’d 
Tlie ligid interdiction, which resounds 
Yet dieadtul in mine ear. Miltons Paradise Lo!>t. 

2. Curse ; from the papal interdict. An 
improper use of the word. 

The tiucst issue of thy t hi one, 

By bis own interdiction stands accurst. Shakesp. 

Interdictory, adj. [from interdict.] 
Belonging to an intardicUon. Ainsworth. 
To In tere'ss. Iv. a. [interesser^ Fr.] 
To Interk'st. j To concern; to affect; 
to give share in. 

The mystical communion of all faithful men is 
such as umketli every one to be interessed in those 
precious blessings, which any one of Iheinrcceiv- 
ctli at God's hands. Hooker. 

Our joy, 

Altiiough our last not least ; to whose young love, 
'I'lie vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to he inPress'd. Shukesj). King Lear. 

To love our native country, and to study its 
benefit and its glory, to be interessed in its con- 
cern8, is natural to ail men. Dryden. 

Scipio, restoring the Spanish bride, gained a 
greftt nation to interest themselves fur Rome 

ugainst Carthage. Dryden. 

This was a goddess who used to interest herself 
ill marriages. Addison on MedaU 

111 successes did not discourage that ambitious 
and interested people, Arautbnot on Coins. 

To Intere'st. v.n. To affect; to move ; 
to touch with passion ; to gain the affec- 
tions : as, this is an interesting story. 

I nterest. «. $. [interest, Lat. interei, 
Fr.] Conceni ; advantage ; good. 

O give US a serious comprehension of that one 
great interest of others, as well m ourselves. Ham. 

Divisions hinder the common interest and pub- 
lick good. Temple, 

Tliere is no roan bnt God hath put many things 
into bis possession, to be used fur the common 
good and intereit. Calamy. 

VoL. 1. 


2. Influence over others. 

They, who hud hitherto preserved them, had 
now lost tlieir interest. Clarendon, 

Exert, great Gurf, thy int'rest in the sky ; 

Gain each kind powV, each guardian deity. 

That, cuiiq tier'd by tiie publick vow. 

They bear the dismal iiiiscliief far away. Prior. 

3. Sliare ; part in any thing $ participa- 
tion ; as, this is a matter in wtilcli we 
have interest. 

Endeavour to adjust the degrees of influence, 
that each cause migiit have in producing the ef- 
fect, aiul the proiier agency and intei est uf each 
lliereiii. / Waits. 

4. Regard to private profit. 

W herever interest or power thinks fit to inter- 
fere, it little imports what principles the opposite 
parties think fll to charge upon each other, 

V\ h n inPrest calls oir all her sneaking train. 

Pope. 

5. Money paid for use ; usury. 

Did he take interest / 

•—No, n(»t take interest ; not, as you would say, 
Di rcc i 1 > , int'rest. ShaPesp. 

It is a sad life we lead, niy dear, to be so teazed; 
paying interest for old debts, and still contracting 
new ones. Aibuthnot. 

(I. Any surplus of advantage. 

With all speed 

You shall have your desires with interest. Shakesp. 

To Intekfe're. V. n. [initr and ferio, 
liUt, I 

1. To interpose; to intermeddle. 

So cautious were our ancestors in conversation, 
as never to inteijcre with parly disputes in Ihe 
stale. Swrft. 

2. To clash ; to oppose each other. 

If each arts by an independent |K)wer, their 
coiiiinands iiuiy interjcie. Sniatridgc's S'rnwns. 

3. A horse is said to intm'Jere, when the 
side of one of his shoes strikes against 
and hurts one of his fetlocks ; or tlie 
hitting one leg against another, and 
striking off the skin. Farriers Diet. 

Inte'rfldent. adj. [interjiaens, Lat.] 
Mowing between. 

Air may consist of any terrene or aqueous cor- 
puscles, kept sv^iiiiming in the inte///uent celestial 
nialter. Boyle. 

Interfu'lgent. adJ. [infer and /«/- 
gens, Lat.] Shining between. 

Intkrfu'sed. ad/. [infcT/usus, Lat.] 
poured or scattered between. 

Tlif ambient air wide interfus'd, 

Euibiaciug round this llorid earth, Milton. 

Interja'cency. n.s. [from inferjacens, 
Lat.] 

1. The act or state of lying between. 

England and Scotland is divided only by the 
interjacency uf the Tweed and some desert gmuiul. 

Hale. 

2. The thing lying between. 

'Ilts tluetuntions are but motions, which winds, 
storms, slioars, mid every interjacency irregulates. 

Broum. 

Interjacent, ad;, [mterjacens, Lat.] 

I Intervening ; lying between. 

I The sea itself must be very broad, and void of 
little islands interjacent, else will it yield plentiful 
argument of quarrel to the kingdoms whicli it 
serveth. Raleigh. 

Through this hole objects that were beyond 
might be seen distinctly, which would not at all 
he seen tliruiigli other parts of the glasses, where 
the air was interjacent. Newton's Opticks. 

Interjk'ction. n. s. [interjection, Fr. 
inter jectio, Lat.] 

1. A part of speech that discovers the 


mind to be seized or affected with some 
passion: such as are in English, 0/ 
alas ! ah! Clar/cds Latin Grammar 

Their wild natural notes, when they wouie 
express tlieir passions, are at the best but like na 
tural iwLetjections, to discover their passions or itii 
pressions. Hale's Origin of Mankmd. 

2. Intervention ; interposition ; act of 
something coming between ; act of put * 
ting something between. 

Laughing causeth a continual expulslpn of tlic 
breath, with the loud noise which maketh the in- 
terjection uf laughing. Bacon. 

Interim, n.s. [tnfrrtiti, Lat.] Mean 
time ; intervening time. 

1 a heavy interim shall support. 

By liiH dear absence. Shakesn. Othello. 

One bird happened to be foraging for her young 
ones, and in this interim comes a torrent thft 
washes away nest, birds, and all. L Estrange. 

In this interim my women asked what 1 thought. 

Taller. 

To Interjo'in. r. fl. [inter and Join.] 

To join mutually ; to intermarry. 

So feJiest foes, 

W hose nassiuns and whose plots have broke their 
sleep, 

To take the one the other, by some chance. 

Some tiick nut worth an egg, shall grow dear 
friends, 

I And intetjoin tlieir issues. Shakesp. Coriolanus. 

Inte'riour. aty. [interior, Lat. inte^ 
ritur, Fr.] Internal; inner; not out- 
ward ; not superffcial. 

I'he fool-multitude, that chuse by show, 

Nut learning more than the fund eye doth teach, 
WhiLli pry not to th* interiour. Shakesp. 

The glosser parts, thus sunk down, would hard- 
en, und constitute the interiour parts of the earth. 

Burnet. 

Interkno'wledge. It. s. [inter and 
linowiedgc.] Mutual knowledge. 

All nations have interknowledge one of another, 
either by voyage into foreign parts, or by Stnmg- 
ers that come to them. Bacon. 

7b Interla'ce. v.a. [entrelasser, ¥r.] 
To intermix ; to put one thing wil|Mn 
another. 

Some are to be interlaced between the divine 
readings of the law and prophets. Hooker. 

The ambassadors interlaced, in their conference, 
tlip purpose of their master to match with the 
daughter of Maximilian. Bacon. 

They acknowledged what services he had done 
for the coiiiuiunwcarili, yet interlacing some errors, 
wherewith they seemedf to reproach niiu. Hayw. 

Your argument is as strong against the use of 
rhyiiic in poems as in plays ; for the epick way 
is every w here interlaced with dialogue. Dryden. 


Interla'pse. If. s. [inter and lapse.] 

The flow of time between any two 


events. 

These dregs are calcined into fuch 
after a short mtaric^Me of time, produce dlMlI. 

dm 

To Interlard, v.a. rjiillflPi Ser, Fr.] 

1. To mix meat wUMpaai^ ‘ or fat ; to 
diversify l-jjjii wiatfyC 

2. To interdK^ 'to insert between. 

Jests shoy^M htUflarded, after the Persian 
young and old Curns. 

by mixture. 

'Ormandy were the defloration cf 
gt, and a transcript of them, though 
_ interlarded with many particular 
r own, which altered the features of 
Hale's Lavjs <f England. 
r has used this word very harsh- 
‘ did not understand it. 

interlard their native drinks with choice 
t brandy. PhiUtps. 
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To Inteblb'avb. V, a. [infer "md leave,] 
To chequer a book by the insertion of 
blank leaves. 

To Inteiili'ne. V, a, [fnfrt’ ami line.] 

1. To write in alteniate lines. 

When, by intei'iinhig Latin and Eni>Iish one 
with anotiicr, he has got a moderate kiiowicKige 
of the Latin tougue> he may then be advanced 
farther. Locke. 

2. To correct by something written be- 
tw4ttki the lines. 

He cnncoird an old will, and forg'd a new ; 
Made wealthy at the small cxpcnce of bigniiig, 
With a wet bcal, and a fresh interlining. Dryden. 

TIuee things render a writing suspected': the 
person producing a false instrument, the person 
that frames it, and the interlining and rasing out 
of words coutaiiicd in such instruments. 

A^iijfc*s Purergm. 

The muse invok'd, sit down to write, 

Blot out, correct, and interline. Swijt. 

Interlineation, n.s. Unter and /i- 
neation.] Correction made by writing 
between the lines. 

Many clergymen write in so diminutive a man- 
ner, with such frequent blots and mterhneatioiM, 
that tliey are hardly able to go on without per- 
{K'tual iiesitations. Sn ijt. 

To Interlink, v. a. [inter and link.] 
To connect chains one to another ; to 
join one in another. 

The fair mixture in pictures causes us to eater 
into tlie subject which it imitates, and imprints it 
tljc more deeplj into our imagination and our me- 1 
iiiory : these are two chmns which are interlinked, * 
which eoutaiu, and arc at the same time contained. 

Ihyden. 

Interlocu'tion. n. s. [intirlocuiion, 
Fr. interlocutio, Lat.] 

1. Dialogue; interchange of speech. 

Tlie plainest and the most intellighiie rehearsal 
of the psalms they favour not, because it is dime 
by interlocution, and with a mutual return of sen- 
tences from side to side. hooker. 

% Preparatory proceeding in law ; an in- 
*.|iBprnedial;e act before fiiml decision. 

^ These things are called accidental, because 
some new incident injudicature may emerge upon 
them, on which the judge ought to proceed by 
iiOttwcutim. Aylijf es Parergon. 

Intkrlo'cutor. n.s. [intei* ami logftor, 
Lat.] Dialogist; one that talks with 
another. 

Some moioae readers shall find fault with my ! 
having made the inUrlocutart compliment with 
one another. Boyle. 

I NTBRlO'cCTORY. adj* [interheutoire, 
Fr. inter and loquor, Lat.] 

1. Connsting of dialogue. 

When the rotiiistcr by exhortation ralscth them 

« d the people by protestation of tiieir readi- 
klarohe speakoth not in vain unto them ; 
mnkKutory forms of speech, what arc they 
eliO btitteoatiidectual, partly testifications, and 
' itookcr. 

Tb^ arc ttnnnl^tflFhcuUry dlscoorses in the 
holy Scriptures, thoft^'the p cnoii s speaking arc 
not alternately meuttuaed qfj||||||rd to. Ptddes. 
ft. Preparatory lo dechWWV 

To Interlo'pb* V. n. [iitfrfMN l^^, 
Dut. to run.] To run b ct ^i roi L^roea 
and intercept the advantafjHml' one 
should gain from the traffic 

witlumt a pfoj^r licen^ef ; '» 
to anticipate irregularly. 

The patron is derired to leave 
trade, or adAilt the knights of to 

their share. 

Interloper, n.s. [fVowt 


I N T 

One who runs into business to which he 
has no right. 

The swallow was a fly-catcher, and was no more 
nn interloper upon the spider's right, than the 
b)>ider was upon the swallows. VEstrange. 

Intkrlu'cent iuy^ [interlucens, Lat] 
Shining between. Diet. 

rNTEliLUDE. ft.s. and Lat.] 
Something played at the intervals of 
festivity ; a farce. 

When ihrrc is a queen, and ladies of honour 
attending her, there must sometimes be masques, 
ancl revels, and interludes Bacon, 

The enemies of Soc-rates hired Aristophanes to 
personate him on the stage, and, by the insiuiia- 
tiotis <»t those interludes, conveyed a hatred of him 
into the peoph . Government of the Tongue. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fincy makes ; 
W^luui monarch reason sleeps, this niimick wakes. 

Dryden, 

Interlij'ency. w. s. [interluo, Lat.] 
Water inter|)osited ; interposition of a 
dood. 

Those parts of Asia and America, which are 
now disjoined by the mterluency of the sea, might 
have been formerly contiguous. Hale. 

Interlu'n ar. ) [inter and luna, 
Interlu'nary. ) Lat.] Belonging to 
the time when the moon, al^ut to 
change, is invisible. I 

e add the two Egyptian days in every montli, ! 
the intei lunaryatul plenihmaryexeraptions. Brown. 1 
The sun to me is dark. 

And silent as the moon, 

\\ hen she deserts the night, 

Hid ill her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. 

Intermarriage, n.s. [inter and 

marriage.] Marriage between two fa- 
milies, where each takes one and gives. 

Because the alliances and intermarruiges, among 
80 small a jicoplc, might obstruct justice, they 
have a foreigner forjudge of St. Marino. Addison. 

7o Intermarry, v. n. [inter and 

marrj/.] To marry some of each family 
with the other. 

About the middle of the fourth century, from 
the building of Home, it was dtclaied lawful f(»r 
nobles and plebeians to intermarry. Swift. 

To Interme'ddle. v . w. [infrr and 

meddle.] To interpose ofliciously. 

The practice of Spain hath hc‘cii by wgr, and 
by conditions of treaty, to intermeddle with fo- 
reign states, and declare themselves protectois 
ge eral of Catholicks. Bacm. 

Seeing the king was a sovereign prince, the 
emperor should not intermeddle with ordering his 
suhp’cts, or directing the affairs of his realm. 

Hayward. 

There were no ladies who disposed themselves 
to intermeddle in basinets. Clarendon. 

To Interme'ddle. v. a. [entremealer, 
Fr.] To intermix; to mingle. This is 
perhaps misprinted for intermelled. 

Many other adventures are intermeddled ; alHhe 
love of Britoiuert and the virtuousncis of Bel- 
phaebe. Spenser. 

Intbrmeddler. n.#. [from 
dle.] One that interposes officiously ; 
one that thrusts hinuelf into business to 
which he has no ri;;ht. 

There’s hardly a greater pest to government 
nnti fiunilies, than oinciuus tale-bearers, and busy 
intermeddlers. V Estrange. 

Our allies, and our stock-jobbers, direct her 
majesW not to change her secfetary or treasurer, 
who, tor the reittsons that these officious intermed- 
dlers demaiided Iheir coutinuance, ought never to 
have been admitted into the least trust. Stoyi. 

Shall strangers, saucy intetimdiler^ f say. 

Thus far, and thus, are you •Haw'd to punish ? 

A. Phillips. 
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InTERME^DIACY. It. [&om interme^ 
diate.] Inter^sition ; intervention. 
An unauthoriaea word. 

In birds the auditory nefve is affected by only 
the intermediacy of the columella. Derham. 

Intekme'dial. atff, [inter And medhts, 
Lat.] Intervening ; lying between ; iu- 
tervenient. 

The love of God makes a man tempcrdle in flie 
midst of feasts, and is active enough without any 
intermedial appetites. Tai/lor, 

A gardener ptdpares the ground, and in all tlw 
intermeduU spaces he is careful to dress it. Kvelyn. 

Interme'diate. adj. [inUmiediat, 1 r. 
inter and medius, Lat.] Intervening ; 
interposed; holding the middle place 
or degree between two extremes. 

Do not tlie most refran^ble rays cvette tlic 
shortest vibrations for inaknig a bciisatiou of a 
deep violet, the least refrangible the largest for 
making a sensation of deep red, and the several 
wtermediate sorts of rays, vibrations of several in- 
termediate bignesses, to make seusatiiMis of the 
several intermediate ci>Iour8 ? Newhm^s Upticks. 

An animal consists of solid and fluid parts, utb- 
less one should reckon some of an intermediate na- 
ture, as fat and nhlegm. Arbuthnot. 

Those general natures, which stand between 
the nearest and most remute, are called intermedia 
ate. Watts. 

Interme'diately. adv. [from inter- 
mediate.] By way of intervention. 

To Interme'll. r. a. [entremeslcr, Fr.] 
To mix ; to mingle. Not in use. 

By occasion hereof many other adventures are 
intermelled, but rather as accidents than inteiui 
inenls. Sficmcr. 

Intr'rment. n.s. [interment, Fr. from 
twfrr.] Burial ; sepulchre. 
Intermigra'tion. n.8. [intermigra- 
tion, Fr. inter and migro, Lat.] Act of 
removing from one place to another, so 
as that of two parties removing, each 
takes the place of the other. 

Men have a strange variety in co|our, statue, 
and humour ; and all arising from *thc clinmte, 
though the continent be hut one, as to point of 
access, mutual iiiiercoursc, and possibiliiv ofinter- 
migrations. Hale's tlrigiu mankind. 

Interminable, adj. [inierminahle, 
Fr. in and Urmino, Lat.j Immense; 
admitting no boundary. 

As if they would oofiflneth' intcrmiimhle, 

And tie him to his own prescript. Mdi Agtmist. 

Inte'RMINATE. [intermtnaie, Fr. 

interminatus, Lat] Unbounded; un- 
limited. 

Within a thicket I repos'd ; when round 
1 rufflt‘d up fail'n leaves iu heaps, and found, 

Let IhU from heaven, a sleep tnierminaie. 

Chapman's Odyssey. 

IInteRmina'tion. n.s. [interminatmif 
Fr. intermino, Lat.] Menace ; threat. 

I The threats and intermhsations of the GoSjH'l. 
those terrors of the Dird, as ggads iiniy drive 
thube brutish creatures who will not be attracted. 

Decay of' Piety. 

To Intermingle, v. a* [inter ami 
mingle.] 'J’q mingle ; to mix ; to put 
some things atnougst others. 

The chtilcn In her Htttrgk'S hitth intermingled, 
with readhiM out of ilw New IVttamcnt, lessonH 
taken out <ffthe law and prophets, Hooker. 

His church he comfiareth unto a fleldi where 
tare», manifestly known and seen by all men, do 
grow intermingM with gimd corn. Hooker. 

My lord shal) never rest: 

I’ll intermingle every thhig he does 

With Cassio's suit. Shakesp. Otkelbu 
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Here sailing shipi delight the wand’ring eyes ; 
There trees and iniermingied temples rise, rape. 

To Intermi ngle, v. n. To be mixed 
or incorporated^ 

Intermi ssion, n. s. [iutermission, Fr. 
inter mmio, Lat.] 

1. Cessation for a time; pause; interme* 
diate stop. 

Came a reeking post, 

DelivcfM letter^, sj)iglit of intermission, 

Which presently iliey read. Shakesp. King l^ar. 

I count intermission almost the same thing as 
change j for that that hath been intermitted, is 
after 11 sort new. Bacon. 

The water asQcnds eeiitly, and by intermissums ; 
but it falls continuately, and with force. Wilkins, 
The peasants work on, in the hottest part of 
the day, without intermission. Locke. 

S. Intervenient time. 

But, gentle heav’ii, 

Cut short all inlet mission ; front to froat, 

Bring thou thisficnd of Scotland and myself.SViak. 

3. State of being intermitted. 

\\ ords borrowed of antiquity, have the auiho- 
rity of years, and out of their intninission do win 
to tliciuseives U|kind of grace-like newness. 

Pen Jofison. 

4f, The space between the paroxysins of a 
fever, or any fits of pain ; rest ; pause | 
of sorrow. 

Rest or intermission none I find. Milton | 

Intermx'ssive. adj. [from infami/.] 
Cpming by fits ; not continual. 

I reduced Ireland, after so many intermissive 
wars, to a perfect passive (diediciice. 

ItoweCh V.ngland's Tears. 
A* lliMUgh tlH're^ were any feiiation in nature, 
or justitiiims imaginable in professions, whose 
subject is under no inlerniUsivc but constant wa\ 
of mutation, (bis season is commonly termed the 
physicians vacation. Brawn's Vulgar Ertours. 

To INTERMIT, v, a. [intermillo, LaU 
To forbear any thing for a time ; to in- 
terrupt. 

If iiaturs should intermit her course, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a-while, the 
observation of her own laws. Hooker, 

Run to your houses, fall upon your knees ; 

Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this ingratitude. Shak, 
His misled, lascivious sun, 

Edward the Second, intermitted so 

Tiie course ot glory. DanieVs Civil War. 

The selting on foot some of those arts that were 
once well known, would be but the reviving of 
those arts which were long before practised, 
though intermitted and interrupted by war. Hale. 

Certain Indians, when a horse is running in 
his full career, leap down, gather any thing from 
the ground, and immediately leap up again, the 
horse not intermitting his course. Wilkins, 

Speech interned, thus began. Milton 

We are furnished with an armour from Heaven, 
but if wc are remiss, or persuaded to lay by onr 
arms, and intermit our guard, we may be surprised. 

Rogers, 

To Interm'it. ». n. To grow mild be- 
tween the fits or paroxysms. Used of 
fevers. 

Intbrmi'ttbnt. [intermiitent, Fr. 
inUrmiitens, Lat.] Coming by fits. 

Next those durable pains, short tnsenmttent 
or swift recurrent pains do precipitate patients 
into.consamplions. Harvey. 

To Intermix, r. tx. and mt>.] 

To mingle ; to join ; to put some things 
among others. 

Her persuasions she iniemised with tears, af- 
inniiig, that she would depart from him* ^Hayw. 


INT 

Reveal 

To Adam what shall come in future days, 

As I shall thee enlighten : intermix 
my cov'nant in the woman’s seed renew’d. MiU. 

In yonder spring of roses, inlermud 
With myrtle, find what to redicss ’till noon. 

Milton. 

^ I doubt not to perform the part ot a just histo- 
rian to my roval master, without intemurittg: with 
it any thing of the poet. Vryden. 

To Intekm'ix. 11 . n. To be mingled 
together. j 

Intermi xture, n. «. [inter nnd mix- 
tura, Lat ] 

1. Mass formed by mingling bodies. 

The utihlytical preparationn of gold or mercury 
leave jicrsons much unsatisfied, v^iether the suli- 
stnnees they produce he truly the hy postatieal 
principles, or only some intermixtures of the divi- 
der! bodies with those employed. Boyle. 

2. Something additional mingled in a 
mass. 

In this iieight of impiety there wanted not an 
intirmiiture of levity and fo*lIy. Bacons Henry VI. 

1 N t ER M u'n DANE. [inter and mun- 

flits, Lat.] Subsisting between worlds, 
or between orb and orb. 

The vast distances between these great bodies 
are called intcrinnndane spaces ; in which tliuugb 
(heie may be some fluid, yet It is so thin and suli- 
tile, that it is as much as uething. Locke. 

Intermu'ral. adj. [inter, muralis, 
murus, Lat.] Lying between walls. j 
Ainsworth. I 

Intp^rmu'tual. adj. [inter and mutual.'] I 
Mutual; interchanged. Inter before | 
mutual is improper. 

A solemn oath religiously they take, 

By intermutual vows protesting there, 

'JTiis never to reveal, nor to forsake 

So good a cause. Daniel's Civil Tf'hr. 

Inte'rn. adj. [interne, Fr. internus^ 
Ij&t.] Inward ; intestine ; not foreign. 

The midland towns are most flourishing, w hieh 
shews that her riches are intern and domestick. 

Ilowel 

INTE'RNAL. adj, [internus, Lat.] 

1 . Inward ; not external. 

That ye shall be as gods, since I as man, 
Internal imn, is but proportion meet. Milton. 
Myself, niy conscience, and internal peace. 

Milton. 

Bad conics of setting our hearts upon the shape, 
colour, and external beauty of things, without re- 
gard to the internal excellence and virtue of tliera. 

L*Estrang€. 

If we think most men’s actions to be the in- 
terpreters of their thoughts, they have no such 
internal veneration for good rules. I.ocke. 

2, Intrinsick ; not depending on external 
accidents ; real. 

Wc are to provide things honest ; to consider 
not only the htemal recutiide of our actions in 
the siclit of God, but whc»lier they will lie free 
from all mark or suspicion of evil. Rogers. 

Internally, adv. [£Toxn internal.] 

1. Inwardly. 

2. Mentally; intellectually. 

We arc symbolic^ly in the sacrament, and by 
{ faith and the spirit of Oud intemally united to 
Christ. Taylor. 

Interne'cine. adj. [tneeriifcintfs, Lat.] 
Endeavouring mutual destruction. 

Th’ Egyptians worshipp’d dogs, and for 
Their faith made intenucine war. Hudibras. 

Intbrne'cion. n. $, [intemecion, Fr. 
intemecio, Lat.] Mutual destruction ; 
massacre; slaughter. 


INT 


That^ natural propension of self-love, and na- 
tural principle of sell-preservation, will neccssgi «ly 
break out into wars and internecions. 

Hale's Origin tf MaukinU. 

Internu'ncio. n.s. [intcrnuncius,Lixi.] 
Messenger between two parties. 

Interpella'tion. n.s. [interptUaiion, 
Fr. inter pellat to, Lat.] A siu unions ; 
a call upon. 

Ill all extracts judicial one citation, moiiitioii, 
or cxtiajudiciHl interpellation is bulhcienl. AifliJlfc. 

7</ INTERPOL A FE. v.a. [inttrpioler, 
Fr. vtttrpoh, I.at. ] 

1. To foist any thing into a place to which 
it does not belong. 

The Atlicniniis were put in pobscssiun of Sala- 
mis by another law, winch was cited by Solon, or, 
ns soiiie think, intupolateU by him for that pur- 
pose. Pope. 

2. T'o renew ; to begin again ; to carry 
on with intermissions. In this sense it 
is not in use. 

This motion of tho he^yenly bodies ihembclves 
seems to be partly continued and uiiinlcrmitted, 
as that motion of the first inovcahic, paitly inter- 
pointed iiiid interrupted. Hale. 

That individual liath necessarily a cimcomitant 
succession of mterjxi/wtcd motions j imiutly, the 
pulses of the heart, and the successive motions of 
respiration. llulc. 

Interpola'tion. ti.s. [interpolation, 

^ Fr. from interpolate.] Something added 
or put into the original matter. 

I have changed the situation of some of tlie 
Latin verses, and made some inUrfwlations. 

Cromwell to Poiw. 

Interpola'tor. n. s. [Lat, interpola- 
teur, Fr.] One that foists in counter- 
feit passages. 

V( 11 or your interpolator ought to have consi- 
deroil. Suijt. 

Interposal, n. s. [from interpose.] 

1. Interposition ; agency between tuo 


persons. 

The interposal «>f niy lord of Canteibiiry's com- 
niaiid for the puhlicatioii of this mean discoiMie, 
may seem to take away mj' choice. 

2. Intervention. 

Our overshadowed souls may be emblemed by 
crusud gli/bes, whose inHurntial emissioii'i are iii- 
teiccjitcd b\ the inUrposnl ol the heniu.hting ele- 
ment. ‘ (>lmvillt's Sctjisis. 

To INTERPO'SE. v.a. [interpono, L&L 
inter poser, Fr.] 

1 . To place between ; to make interveni- 
ent. 

Some weeks the king did honourably interpose, 
both to give space to liis biothei’s intercessioii, 
and to show that he had a conflict with himself 
what he should do. Bacon. 

2. To tlirust in as an obstruction^ inter- 
ruption, or inconvenience* 

What watchful cares do interpose themSfiet 
Boiwixt your c}cs and night ? Skdk^. 

Death ready stands to dart Milt. 

Uumaii frailty will itself 

among persons of the Swift. 

3. To offer ug||«uti|Uir nr relief. 

The commfljHj^liet cf mankind seasonably in- 
toposed his J bW Ii and rescued miserable man out 
of the groilHlitpldity and sensuality whereinto ha 

Woodward. 

kB. ft. 

to act between two parties. 

{ in by way of interruption. 

lei Eleutherius, this objection may 
irteed almost against any hypothesis. 

BovU. 

iNTlIltll^okBR. n.s. [from tit/rtT) osf.J 
1. Osi0 that comes between others. 
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1 will make haste ; but, ’till I come again, 

No bed shall e’er be guilty of my stay ; 

No rest be mterpo$er ^twixt us twain. Shaketp, 

ft. An intervenient agent ; a mediator. 
Inteeposi'tion. n.$. [inierposition, Fr. 

interpositio, Lat from interpose.] 

} • Intervenient agency. 

There never was a time when the interpotitim 
of the magistrate was mure necessary to secure 
the honour of religioit. Atterbury. 

Thotmh warlike successes carry in them often 
thettddences uf a divitie interptmtUm, yet are they 
no tuie marks of the divine favour. ilcter6ut'y. 

2. Mediation ; agency between two parties. 

The town and abbey would have come to an 
open rupture, had it nut been timely prevented 
by the interposition of their common protectors.^dd. 

3, Intervention ; state of being placed be< 
tween two. 

The nights are so cold, fresh, and equal, by 
reason of the iiilire interpoution of the cartli, as I 
know of no other part of tlie world of better or 
equal tenijicr. ^ Raleigh. 

She sits on a globe tt>at stands in water, to de- 
note that she is mistress of a new world, separate 
from that which the Romans had before conoucr^ 
ed, by the interpasUion of the sea. AdMSon. 

i. Any tiling interposed. 

A shelter, and a kind uf shading cool 
fnierposition, as a Summer's cloud. Milton. 

To INTERPRET, r. a. [interpreter, Fr. 
interpretor, Lat.] To explain ; to trans- 
late ; to decipher ; to give a solution to ; 
to clear by exposition ; to expound. 

One, but painted thus. 

Would be interpreted a thing perplex’d 
Beyond self-explication. ^akesp. Cymbeline. 

Vou should be women, 

And yet 3 our beards foi hid me to interpret 
'i hat you are so. bhakehp Macbeth 

Pharaoh told them his dreams : but there was 
none that could interpret them unto liim.Gra xli.8. 

An excellent spirit, know ledge, and understand- 
ing, interpretme of dreams, and shewing of hard 
. sentences, and dissolving uf doubts, were found 
ill the same Daniel. Dan. v 12 

Hear his sighs, thou mute ’ 
limiulful with what words to prav , let me 
iSHrpret for him. Milton $ Par, Last. 

Inte'RPRETABLB. adj. [from inUrpret.] 
Capable of being expounded or deci- 
phered. 

No man's face is actionable : these singularities 
are interpretable from more innocent causes Collur, 

Interpreta'tion. n.s. [interpretation, 
Fr. interpretatio, Lat from interpret.] 

1 . The act of interpreting ; explanation. 

Tliii is a poor epitome of your’s, 

Which, by th* mterprttatian of full time. 

May tliCw like all yourself. ^akesp, Cnriol. 

Look how we can, or sad or merrily, 
Interpretation will misquote our looks. Shakesp. 

by an interpieter; ex- 

If it ho ebopure or uncertain what they meant, 
cimrlty, t hoiMS|v^iistraineth no man, which 
standetii doubtm niincJs, to kaii to the 

iMrdestand worst lfMl|fhetotio^hat i heir words 
can carry. 7 ^||||||h Hooker, 

The prituitive Cirristiano the Jews, ! 

who preceded our Saviour, these pre- 

dictioiif, and the marks by Mmiah 

would he discovered ; and how the Jimsh doctors, 
who succeeded him, deviated (romljlm^erT^ 
toms of their fmefatiiers. motion. 

3. The power of explaining. 

We beseccii thee to pros(»er tl ind 

to give us the Mterpretation and cy. 

iNTB'RPRBTATIVB. Mff. (^from 

Collected by interpretation. 
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Though the creed apostolick were suIBcient. 
yet when the church hath erected that additional 
bulwark against hereticks, the rejecting their ad- 
ditions may justly be deemed an interpretatiife 
siding with heresies. Hammond, 

Inte'rpretatively. adv. [from inter- 
pretative.] As may be collectecl by in- 
terpretation. 

By tliis provision the Almighty interpretaHvely 
speaks to him in this manner : 1 nave now placed 
thee in a well-funiisli’d world. Ray on the Creation. 

Inte'rpreter. n. s. [interprete, Fr. tn- 
terpres, Lat.] 

1. An explainer; an expositor; an ex- 
pounder. 

What we oft do best. 

By sick interpreten. or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd : what worst, as oft, 
Hitting a grosser quality, is ci^’d up 
For our best act. Shakesp. Hen. VIII 

In the beciiiiting the earth was without form and 
void ; a fluid, dark, confused mass, and so it is 
understood by interpreters, both Hebrew and 
Christian. Burnet. 

We think most men’s actions to be the inter- 
preters of tiieir thoughts. ljucke, 

2. A translator. 

Nor wr rd for word be careful to transfer, 

With tlie same faith as an interpreter. Sherburne. 

Ilow shall any tiiaii, who hath a genius for liis- 
lory, undertake such a work witli spirit, when he 
considers that in an age or two he shall hardly be 
understood without an interpreter. Swt^U 

Intkrpu'nction. n.s. [interpunction, 
Fr. inter pun ^ 0 , I^t j Pointing between 
words or sentences. 
USTERREGl^UM. n.s. [Lat.] The 
time in which a throne is vacant between 
the death of a prince and accession of 
another. 

Next ensu'd a vacancy. 

Thousand worse passions than possess'd 
The interregnum of niy breast : 

Bless me from such an anarchy ' ^ Cov^leif. 

He would shew the queen my memorial, wHh 
tlie first opportunity, in order to have it done in 
tills interregnum or suspension of title. SviJ^. 

Interreion n. s. [intnrep^ne, Fr inter- 
regnum, J-at.] Vacancy of the throne. 

The king knew there could not be am iiiterreign 
or suspension «»f till-. Bacons Henry V i I . 

To InterrovjATE. tl. a. [interrogo, Lat 
interroget', Fr.] To examine ; to ques- 
tion. 

To Inte'rrogate. v. n. To ask ; to put 
questions. 

By Ills instructions touching the queen of Na- 
ples, it seemeth he could merrogate touching 
beauty. Bacons Hen. \ ii. 

His proof will be retorted by interrogating. .Slmll 
the aoulterer and the drunkard inherit the king- 
dom of God f Hamnunid. 

Interrogation, n . $. [interrogation, 
Fr. interrogafio,ljBt.] 

1. The act of questioning. 

2. A question put ; an enquiry. 

How demurely soever such men may pretend to 
sanctity, that interrogation of God presses hard 
• poll them, Shall I count them pure with the 
wicked balances, and with the of d^eitful 
w eights i Government rf the Tongue. 

This variety is obtained by mterrogations to 
things inanimaie; by beautiful digressions, but 
those short ^ rope. 

3. A note that marks a question : thus ? 
as^ Does Job serve God for nought ? 

Intbrro'gativk. a^. [intarogatif, Fr. 
iHUrrogatims, Lat J Denoting a qtiei- 
tion ; expressed ia a questionary form of 
words* 
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Interro'gative. n. s. A pronoun used 
in asking questions: as^ who^ what? 
which ? whether ? 

Interro'gatively. t$dr, [from interro- 
gative.] In form of a question. 

Interrogator, n. s. [from intense- 
gate.] An asker of questions. 

Interro'qatory. n.s. [interrogatoire, 
Fr.] A question ; an enquiry. 

He with no more civility began in captious 
manner to put iuterrogatoria unto liim. Sidney. 

Nor time, nor place. 

Will serve long interrogatories. Shakesp. Cymbeline. 

What earthR name to interrogatories 
Can task the fi^ breath of a sacred king ^Shakesp. 

The examination was summed up witii one 
miesiioii. Whether he was prepared for death ^ 
The boy was frightened out of bis wits by the last 
dreadful interrogatory. Addison. 

Interro'gatory.^ adj. Containing a 
question ; expressing a question ; as an 
interrogatory sentence. 

To Interru'pt. v.a. [interrompre, Fr. 
interruptus, Lat ] 

J. To hinder the process of any thing by 
breaking in upon it. 

Rage dotli rend 

Like intemtpted watc|rs, and o’erbear 

What they are used to bear. Shakesp. 

He might securely enough have engaged hfi 
body of horse against their whole inconsiderahW 
array, there being neither tree nor bush to inter- 
rupt his charge. Clarendon. 

This motion of the heavenly bodies scemsparS- 
ly uninterrupted, as that of the first moveable in- 
terpolated and interrupted. Hale. 

2. To hinder one from proceeding by in- 


terposition. 

Answer not before thou hast heard the cause ; 
neither interrupt men iu the midst of their talk. 

Ecclet. xL 8w 

3 . To divide ; to separata ; to rescind from 
continuity. 

InterruTt. a ^. Containing a chasm. 

Scesl thou what rage 

'i'ransports our adveisnry, whom no bounds, 

N«r \ct the iiidin ab\ss wide mterrupf, can hold ^ 

Milton 

Interru ptedly, adv. [fvo\n iniermptr 
ed.] Not in continuity ; not without 
stoppages. 

The incident light that mwls with a grosser li- 
quor, will have its heams either refructed or im- 
hilied, or eKe reflected more or less tuterrupUdhf 
than they would be, if the both ha<l been nn- 
rrioistened. Boyle on Colours. 

InterruTter. n. s. ffrom interrupt.] 
He who interrupts. 

Interru'ption. n. s. [interruption, Fr. 
interruptio, Lat.] 

1. interposition ; breach of continuity. 

Places seven d from the continent by the inler- 
ruption of the sea. Hale's Or^in ^ Mankmd. 

2. Intervention ; interposition. 

You arc to touch the one as soon as you !»«« 
given a stroke of the pencil to the other, lest the 
interruption of time cause you to ipse the Idoa-of 
one part. Dryden's Dt^rmey. 

3. Hindrance ; «top ; let ; obftructioiL 

Bloody England into England gotie, 
O’erbearing interrupiion, spite of Traiice. Shsmsp. 

4. tntermission. 

This way of thinking on what wt read» wUMit 
a rub only lii the beginulng ; when caf to*? . 
made it familiar, it will ha dispatched without 
resting or isiOrruptien in the couwe of our 
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Amidst the wterruvtumi of his sorrow, seeing 
his penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bid her be comforted. AMiton, 

Interscapular. adj.\inter9xAieapm- 
la, Lat.] Placed between tlie should^s. 

To Intsrsci'nd. V. a, [inter andmWe, 
Lat.] To cut off by interruption.JDtcf . 

7b Interscribb. v.a. [inter and scribo, 
IjLt] To write between, Dict» 

Intbrse'cant. adj. [intersecans, Lat.] 
Dividing' any thing into parts. 

To INTERSE'CT. v, a. [interaeco, Lat] 
To cut ; to divide each other mutually. 

Perfect and vivaporous quadrupeds so stand in 
their position of proneness, that thf* opposite joint<i 
of neighbour legs consist in tlie same plane ; and a 
line descending from their navel intersects at right 
ang^les the axis of tlie earth. Brown. 

Excited by a vigorous loadstone, the needle will 
somewhat depress its animated extreme, and in- 
tersect the horizontal circumference. Brown. 

To Interse'ct. V . n. To meet and cross 
each other. 

The sagittal suture usually bemns at that point 
•where these lines intersect, Wiseman's Surgery. 

Interse'ction. n. 8. [intersectio, Lat. 
from intersect] Point where lines cross 
each other. 

They did spout over interchangeably from side 
to side in forms of aichcs, without any intersection 
or meeting aloft, because the pipes were not op- 
posi te . W otton's Architect are. 

The first star of Aries, in tlie time of Melon the 
Athenian, was placed in the very intersection which 
is now elongated, and moved eastward twenty- 1 
eigiit degrees. Brown. , 

lihips would move in one and the same surface ; 
and consequently must needs encounter, when 
they either advance towards one another in direct i 
lines, or meet in the intersection of cross ones. | 

Bentley. 

To INTERSE'RT. v. a. [iniersero, Lat.] 
To put in between other things. 

If 1 may intersirt a short speculation, the depth 
of the sea is determined in Pliny lo be fifteen 
furlongs. Brerewood. 

Interse'Rtion. n.8, [from lufrrtferL] 
An insertion, or thing inserted between 
any thing. 

These (wo intersertions were clear explications 
of the apostle's old form, God the father, ruler of 
rll, which contained an acknowledgment of the 
unity. Hammond. 

To Interspe'rse. v,a, [interspersus, 
Lat.] To scatter here and there among 
other things. 

The possibility of a body's moving into a void 
i;>aoe beyond the utmost bounds of body, as well 
as into a void space interspersed amongst bodies, 
will always remain clear. Locke. 

It is the editor's interest to insert what the au- 
thor’s judgment had rejected ; and care is taken 
to ifUirtperse these additions, so that scarce any 
hook can he bought without purchasing something 
unworthy of the author. Swift, 

Interspe'rsion. n.8. [from intersperse.] 
The act of scattering here and there. 

For want of the interspershn of now and then 
an elegiac or a lyrick ode. Watts on the Mind, 

Interste'llar. <!<(;. [inter and ste/la, 
t^t] Intervening between the stars. 

The itUerttcllar sky hath so much affinity with 
the star, that there is a rotation of that as well as 
of the star. Bacon. 

VnTBRSTiCB. 11.1, [interititium, hat in- 
terstice, Fr.] 

I, Space between one thing and another. 


The sun shining through a large prism upon a 
comb placed immediately behind trie prism, his 
light, which passed through the interstices of the 

I t^tb, fell upon a white paper: the breadths of 
the teeth were equal to their interstices, and seven 
teeth together with their intmticei took up an inch. 

Newton. 

The f(»rce of the fluid will separate the smallest 
particles which compose the fibres, so as to leave 
vacant interstices in those places where they co- 
hered liefore. Arbumnet. 

2. Time between one act and another. 

I will point out the interstices of time which 
ouerht to oc between one citation and another. 

Ayliffe's Parergon 

1nter.sti'tial. adJ. [from interstice,] 
Containing interstices. 

In oiled papers, the interstitial division being 
actuated by the accession of oil, bccumclh more 
transparent. Brown. 

Interte'xturk. ft. 8. [intertexo, Lat.] 
Diversification of things mingled or 
woven one among another. 

To iNTEUTWfNR. ) V a. [inter and tivine. 

To Inteutwi'st. i or ticisf.] To 
unite by twisting one in another. 

Under some concourse of shades. 

Whose branching arms thick intertwin'd might 
shield 

From dews and damps of night his shelter’d head. 

Milton. 

I Tnterval. n. 8. itniervalle, Fr, interval- 

I him, Lat.] 

1 . Space between places ; interstice ; va- 
cuity ; space unoccupied ; void place ; 
vacancy ; vacant space. 

With any obstacle let all the light be now stop- 
ped wliicli* pusses thruiigh an\ one tntuvni c>f the 
teeth, so that the laiigc of colours which comes 
from ihenee may Ih* taken awav, and you will see 
the light of the rest of the ranges to he expanded 
into tiie place of the range taken away, and there 
to be coloured. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Time passing between two assignable 
points. 

The century and half following was a very busy 
period, the intervals between every war being so 
short. au’ift. 

3. Remission of a delirium or distemper. 

Though lie had a long illness, considering the 

great heat with which it raged, yet his intervals 
of sense being few and short, left but little room 
for the offices of devotion. Atterbury. 

ToIntkrve'ne. v.n. [intervenio, Lat, 
intervenir, Fr.] 

1 . To come between things or persona. 

2. To make intervals. 

While so near each other thus all day 
Our task we chuse, what wonder, if so near. 

Look s intervene, and smiles ? Milton. 

3. To cross unexpectedly. 

^ Esteem the danger of an action, and the possibi- 
lities of miscarriai^, and every cross accident that 
can intervene, to be either a mercy on God’s part, 
or a fault on ours. Taylor. 

Intkrvr'ne. n, s. [from the verb.] Op- 
position, or perhaps interview. A word 
out of use. 

They had some sharper and some milder diflTe- 
rences, which might easily happen in sucit an m- 
tervcM of grandees, both vehement on the parts 
whicii they swayed. fi otton, 

Interve'nient. ad(j. [interveniens, Lat. 
intervenant, Fr.] Intercedent; inter- 
posed; passing between. 

There he intervenient in the rise of eight, in tones, 
two bemolls or half notes. ^ Bacon. 

Many arts were used to discuss new affection ; 
all which notwithstanding, for I omit things m- 


tervenient, there is conveyed to Mr. Villiers aa 
intimation of the king’s pleasure to be sworn hts 
servant. Wottm, 


Interve'ntion. n. s, [intervention, Fr. 
interventio, Lat.] 

1. Agency between persons. 

Let us decide our quarrels at home, without the 
interventiim of any foreign jpower. Temple, 

Ood will judge the world in righteousness by 
the intervention of the man Clirist Jesus, who is the 
Saviour, as well as the judge of the world. Atterb, 

2. Agency between antecedents and con- 
secutives. 

In the dispensation of Giod^s mercies to the 
world, some ihings he does by liimself, others by 
the mtervention of natural means, and by the me- 
diation of such instruments as he has appointed. 

VEstrange, 

3. Interposition ; the state of being inter- 
posed. 

Sound is shut out by the iniervention of that lax 
membrane, and not suffered to pass into the in- 
ward ear. Holder, 

To Interve'rt. V, a, [interverto, Lat.] 

1. To turn to another course. 

The duke interverted tlie bargain, and cave the 
poor widow of Erpinus for the books five hundred 
pounds. Wotton, 

2 . To turn to another use. 

Interview, n. s, [entrevue, Fr.] Mu- 
tual sight ; sight of each other. It is 
commonly used for a formal, appointed^ 
or important meeting or conference. 

The day will come, when the passions of former 
enmity being allayed, we shall with ten times re- 
doubled tokens of reconciled love shew ourselves 
each towards oilier the same, which Joseph and 
the brethren of Joseph were at the time of their 
intmaetp in Ejiypt. Hooker. 

His fears weie, that the interview betwixt 
England .ind Fiance might, through their amity, 
Breed him some prejuilfcc. Shakesp.H.V III, 

Such happy interview, and fair event 
Of love, and youth not lost, songs, garlands, 
flow’rs, 

And charming symphonies, attach’d the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's Paradise Lost, 

7b Intervo'lve. v,a, [mfervofroil^t] 
To involve one within another. 

Mystical dance ! which yonder starry sphere 
Of planets, and of fix’d, in all her wheds 
Resembles nearest ; mazes intricate, 

Eccentrick, intervolv'd, yet regular, 

Then most, when most irregular, they seem, MiH 


To Interwe'ave. V . a , preter. interwove, 
part. pass, interwoven, interwove, or tit- 
terweaved, [inter and weave,] To mix 
one with another in a regular texture ; 
to intermingle. 

Then laid him down 
Under the hospitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick tntenoouen. Mtltm. 

At last Jpft . 

Words interwove with sighs found 

Miiton, 

I sat me down to watch updHaauk 
With ivy canopied 

With flaunting honej^j^ Millim. 

and art begins, 

But mixt Imp w eleincnti, and born like twins, 
So tnteigP||rii, so like, so much tlie same : 

None* iSSfwre nature, that mere art can name. 

Denham. 

TbejjPhkd theatres disclose the scene, 

W hichy ftS' 111 Britons seem to raise. 

And |b>w the triumph wliich tlieir shame dis- 

truth with probable 

tlpt bn pnu a pleasing fallacy upon us. Dryden, 
^lijlpjieared a vast ocean planted with islands, 
Ml Wiv covered witl fruits and flowers, and 
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inimmm with a tbouMind little tbioing teas that 
raa amofig them. Addison. 

Orchard and flower-garden He so mixt and in- 
terwaven with one another, as to look like a natu- 
ral wildeniesi. Spectator. 

The Supreme Inhnite could not make intelJi 
gent creatures, without imulauting in their na- 
tuies a most ardent desire, mUrwmiefi in the sub- 
stance of their spiritual natures, of being reunited 
with himself. Chepne*s FhiL rrinciples. 

J do not altogether disapprove the iniertveaving 
Bxts of scripture through the style of youi^^r- 

wish. 


texts 
nion. 

7b iNTtRWVsH. v.a. [inter and 
To wish mutually to each other. 

The venoru of all'stepdaraes, gamester’s gall, 
What tyrants and their subjects mteruaih, 

All ill full on that man. Donne, 

Inte'stable. adf. [intestabilis, Lat. 
Disqualified to xnake a will. 

A person excommunicated is rendered infamous 
and intestable both actively and passively. 

Aylijfe*t Parergon, 

Interstate, adj, [inteetat, Pr. iniestatus^ 
Lat.] Wanting a will ; dying without a 
will. 

\S by should calamity be full of words : 

— Wiiidy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy surceeders to intt^tate Joys, 

P'lor breathing orators of miseries. Shakesp. 

Present punrhment pursues his maw. 

When sui felted and swell’d, the jicacock raw, 

He bears into the hath ; witence want of breath, 
Kcpletions, apoplex, intestate death. Drifdtn. 

Intesti'nal. (fdj. [iniesfinal, Fr. from 
intestine,] Belonging to th*j guts. 

The nmulhs of the lacleals are opened (he 
inlestmal tube, ailecting a straight instead (»f a 
spiral cylinder. ArhuthiuU. 

INTE'STINE. adJ. [intestin, Fr. Intesti' 
nuSf Lat.] 

1. Internal ; inward ; not external. 

Of these inward and intestine enemies to prayer, 
there are our past sins to wound us, our present 
cares to distract us, our di8tem{)ered passions to 
disorder us, and a whole swarm of loose and float- 
ing imaginations to molest us. Vuppa. 

bUMStme war no more our passions wage, 
Er’Htgiddy factions bear away their rage. Pope. 

2. Contained in the body. 

Intestine stone, and ulcer, cholick panes 
And moon-struck madness. Miltoris Par. Lost. 

A wooden jack, which had almost 
Lost, by disuse, the art to roast, 

A sudden alteration feels, 

Increas’d by new intestine wheels. Swift. 

3. Domestick, not foreign. I know not 
whether the word be properly used in 
the following example of Shakespeare: 
perhaps for mortal and intestine should 
be read mortal internecine. 

Since the mortal and intestme jars 
Twixt thy seditious countrymen and us, 

It hath iix^ olciun synods been decreed, 
T’jMMBMratiick to our adverse towns. Shakesp. 

iSSfVml^T Nature, while they thusconUmd, 

To tMse ducords put an end. Drpden. 

She MW her Miw Wyb P urple death expire. 

And dreadful series warSf 

inglorious triumphs, md jlwione st sca rs. Pope, 

Intestine, n. s, ««<«• 

tine, Fr.] The gut; the^Slkl: most 
commonly without a singular. 

The intestines or guts may be infliuMld by an 
acrid sulistum e taken inwardly. Diet. 

Jo INTHIIALL. v.a. (m and Jlw/L] 
To enslave ; to shackle ; to 
servitude. A word now geId<lfiAu||piilt 
at least in prose. ' 'K 

What though 1 be hUhraU'd, he sceiiil sJmB^ 
And will not any way dishonour me. dMlMpi. 
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The Turk has sought to extinguish the ancient 
memory of tiiose people which ho has subjected 
and minraWd. ^ Hateigh, 

Authors to theinsehes in all 
Botli what they judge, and whxt they chuse ; for so 
1 form’d them free, and fiec they must remain 
Till they hthrall themselves. Miltons Par. Lost. 

She soot lies, but m vei cuumthrall my mindt 
Why may not peace and love for once lie join’d ? 

Prwr, 

Inthr ALIMENT, w. 5. [from inthrall. 
Servitude ; slavery. 

INIosps and Aaron, sent from God to claim 
His people fioni they return 

With glory and spoil back to their promis’d land. 

miton. 

To InthroRnk. V. a, [in and throne.] To 
raise to royalty ; to seat on a throne 
commonly enthrone. 

One, chief, in gracious dignity inih'ond. 

Shines o’er the rest. Thomson's Summer. 

Tmtimacy. n,8, [from iftlimate.] Close 
familiarity. 

It is in our ptmer to conflne our fiieiidships and 
intimacies to men cif virtue. Poffcrt, 

I NTIMATE. r/d/. [i/i/fw/ir/o, Span, inti- 
mvSf Lat.] 

1. Inmost ; inward ; intestine. 

'riie\ ki.eN% not 

That what 1 mention’d was of God, 1 knew 
i'lom ininnnte impiiNe Miltons A ^nnistes. 

Tear biunir so intimate to our natures, it is the 
stiungest bond of Tiilotson. 

. Near ; not kept at distance. 

Moses was with him in the retirements of the 
Mount, reeeived time liis piivate instruclion.s 
and wIkh the multitude were thundered away 
from alls .ij»( loac-li, he w.is honoured with an mO- 
matc and itnmedi.tte admission. South, 

L Familiar; closely acquainted. 

United by this s\ nipathctick bond. 

Von grow i’amiliur, intimate, and fund. Koscomnum. 
rNTi.MATK. n. s, [intimado, S]>an. intime, 
Fr. intimns, I.at ] A familiar friend ; 
one wl)o is trusted with our thoughts. 

The de.sign was to entertain his reason with a 
more equal converse, assign him an intimate whose 
intellect as much corresponded with his as did the 
outward form. Government of the Tongue, 

To Fntimate. V. a, [intimer, Fr. fnfi- 
mare, low Lat ] To hint ; to point out in< 
directly, or not very plainly. 

Alexander V''an Suchten tells us, that hy a way 
he intimates, may be made a mercury of copper, 
not of the stiver colour of other mercuric^ but 
green, Boyle, 

The names of simple ideas and substances, with 
the abstract ideal in the mind, intimate some real 
existence, from which was derived their original 
pattern. I2cke. 

'I’is the Divinity that stirs within us : 

’’J’is Heav’ti itself that points out an iicreafter. 

And intimates ete nity to man. Addison*s Cato, 

rNTiMATELY. adv, [from intimate,] 

1. Cloaely ; with intermixture of parts. 

Tlie same economy is observed in the circula- 
tion of the chyle with the blood, by mixinjg it 
iritunatek/ with tne parts of the fluid Co which it is 
to be assmtilated. Arlmthnot. 

, ^Jearly ; inseparably. 

Quality, as it regards the mind, has its rise from 
knowledge and virtue, and is that wh’rch is more 
essential to ut, and more intimately united with us. 

AddistnCt Spectator. 

S, Familiarly ; with close friendaliip. 
IntimaRtion. 11 . s, [intimation, Fr. from 
intimate,] Hint; obscure or indirect 
declaration or direction. 

Let him strictly observe the first itirrririgs and 
httimations ; the first hints and whispers of good 
and evil that pals in hit heart. South, i 
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Of tliose Uiat are only probable we have sonv 
reasonable intimatinm, but not a demonstratire 
certainty. Woodward. 

Besides the nnye solid parts of learning, there 
are several little iniimatioiu to be met with on me- 
dals. Addison, 

Fntime. adj. Inward ; being within the 
moss ; not being external, or on the sur- 
face ; internal. Not used. 

As to tlir composition or dissolution of mixed 
bodies, which is tlie chief work of elciuenb. ami 
requires an mrime application of tlie agents, water 
hatli the pflncipalily and excess over earth, 

Digby on liiKlies. 

To rNTiMIBATE. p. a, [infimidtr, Fr. in 
and timidus, Lat.] To make fearful ; 
to dastarclise ; to make cowardly. 

At that tribunal stands llie wrilipc tribe, 

Which nothing can intimidate or brio^c ; 

Time is the judge. ^ Young. 

Now guilt once harbour’d in the conscious 
hryast, 

Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Jretie, 
INTFRE. n. s, [in/t'grr, Lat. enlier, Fr. 
better written entire, which see, and all 
its derivatives.] Whole ; undiminished; 
unbroken. 

The lawful power of making laws, to command 
whole politick societies of men, helongeth so pro- 
perly unto the same intire societies, that fur any 
prince to excicise the saiue of himself, and not 
either by express cotumissit)ii immediately and 
personally received from God, or else by autliority 
derived at the first from their consent ujion wl osc 
persons ho imposes taws, it is no liettcr than mere 
tyranny. Hooker^ 

IntFreness. It. s. [from intire, better 
eniireness,] Wholeness ; integrity 
So shall ail times find me the same ; 

You this intireness better may fulfil, 

Who have the pattern with you still, Donfie 

I'nto. prep, [in and to.] 

. Noting entrance with regard to place ; 
opposed to out of. 

Water introduces into vegetables the matter it 
bears along with it. Woodward*s Nat, Hist. 

Acrid substances, which pass into the capiilaiy 
tubes, must irritate them into greater contraction. 

Arlmthnot on Aliments. 

2. Noting entrance of one thing into ano- 
ther. 

If iron will acquire by mere continuance an ha- 
bitual inclination to the site it held, how much 
mure nmy education, being a constant nliphtand 
inurement, induce by custom good liaoitH into a 
reasonable creat u re ^ Wotion, 

To give life to that which has yet no being, is 
to frame a living creature, fashion the par's, and 
haying fitted them together, to put into them a 
living soul. Loeke, 

. Noting penetration beyond the outside, 
or some action which reaches beyond the 
superficies or open part. 

To look into letters already opened or dropt it 
held art ungenerous act. Pope, 

, Noting inclusion real or figurative. 

They have denominated some herbs solar arid 
some lunar, and such like toj's put into great 
words. Bacon, 

5, Noting a new state to which any thing 
is brought by the agency of a cause. 

Compound bodies may be resolved mto otlrcr 
substances than such at they are divided into by 

the fire. Jhulo. 

A man must sin himself into a love of other 
mens sins ; fur a bare notion of this black art will 
not carry him lo far. iSautk. 

Sure ihoti art born to some pccnliar fate, 

When the mad (leople rise flgahtst the state, 

To kmk tliem into duty ; aud. command 
An awful silence with thy lifted hand. Drydon^ 
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It concerns every man that would not trlBe 
•way hiB soul, and fool himself into irrecoverable 
misery, with tlie greatest seriousness to enquire 
Mto these matters. Tillotaon. 

He is not a frail being, that he should be tired 
into compliance by the force of assiduous apuli> 
cation. Smalri^. 

in hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance to 
rise, they naturally spread themselves into lakes, 
before they can find any issue. Adduon on Jttdy, 

It would have been all irretrievably lost, was it 
not by this means collected and brought into one 
mast. Woodward. 

Why arc these positions charged upon me as 
their sole author ; and the reader led into a belief, 
that they were never before maintained by any 
person of virtue? Atterbury. 

It is no ways congruous, that God should be 
always frightening men into an acknowledgment 
of the truth, who were made to be wrought upon 
by calm evidence. Mterbury. 

man may whore and drink himself into 
atheism ; but it is impossible he should think him- 
self into it. Bentley. 

Intolerable, [intolerabilis, Lat. 
intolerable, Fr.] 

1, Insufferable; not to be endured; not 
to be born ; having any quality in a de- 
gree too powerful to be endured. 

If we bring into one day’s thoughts the evil of 
many, certain and uncertain, what will be and 
^hut will never be, our load will he as intolorable 
as it is unreasonable. Taylor. 

His awful presence did the crowd surprize, 

Noi dm St the rash spectator meet liis eyes ; 

Eyes that confess’d him born for kingly sway. 
So fierce, they flash’d intolerable day. Dryden. 

Some men are quickly weary of oiic thing : the 
same study lung continued in is ns intolerable to 
them, as the a|)pcuring long in the same clothes 
is to a court lad^. Locke. 

From l^aram’s top th’ Amighty rode, 

Intolerable day proclaimed the God. Broome. 

2. Dad beyond sufferance. 

iNro LEBABLENESs. n,s, [£rom intolei- 
able.] Quality of a thing not to be 
endured. 

Into lerably, adv. [£rom intolerable.] 
To a degree beyond endurance. 
Intolerant, ad/. [Molerant, Fr.]| 
Not enduring ; not able to endure. ! 

Too great moisture aflects liuiuuii bodies with 
one class of disenscs, and too great dryness with 
another , the ))OMers of human bodies being 
limited ami intolerant of excesses. Arhuthnot. 

To In TOMB. V . a. [in vuid tomb.] To in- 
close in a funeral monument ; to bury. 

What commandment had the Jews for the cere- 
monv of odours used about the bodies of the 
tleuil, alter which custom notwithstanding uur 
Lord was contented that his own most precious 
blood should be intomb*d? Hooker. 

Is’t night’s predominance or the day’s shame, 
I'hut darkness does tlie faceof ciirth tntomhf Shc^, 

Mighty heroes more majestick shades, 

And youths intomb’d before their father’s eyes. 

Dryden. 

To rNTONATE. u. n. [intono, Lat.] 
To tlmnder. Did. 


Inton ACTION, n. $. [intonation, Fr. from 
intonate, the act of thundering. Did. 

To Into'nb. r. w. [from intono, or ra- 
ther from tone; intonner, Fr.] To 
xpiike a Blow protracted noise. 

So iwells each wlnd^plpo ; kss iatonet to cm 
H armoniek twang. Pope’s Duneiad, 

To Into'rt. V, a. [intortuo, Lat.] To 
twist ; to wreaA ; to wring. 

The bsmirtiiaeoagorMt of glandi, Ihatieparate 
the finer parti of the blood, called animal spirits : 
and a gland li nothing but a canal tariooily in- 
igrWd and wound up together. .Arhatanot. 


With rcv’rent hand the king preseiiti die gold, 
Which round th’ intorted horns the gilder rolPd. 

Pope. 

To INTO'XICiVFE. ti. a. [in and foxi- 
cum, Lat.] 'Fo inebriate; to make 
drunk* 

The more a man drinketh of the world, the 
more it intoiicateth ; and age doth profit rather in 
the powers of undersbuiding, than in the virtues 
of the will and atrections. Bacon, 

As with new wine intoxicated both, 
lliey swim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 

Wherewith to scorn tlie earth. Milton. 

My early mistress, now ray ancient muse. 

That strong Circean liquor cease t* infuse. 
Wherewith thou didst intoxicate my youth. Denk. 

What part of wild fury was there in the bac- 
chanals which we have not seen eqiiull’d, if nut 
exceeded by some mtoxicoted zealots? 

Decay of Piety. 

Others, after having done fine things, yet spoil 
them by endeavouring to make them better : and 
are so inUnicalcd with an earnest desire of being 
a1jo\c all others, that they suffer themselves to be 
deceived. Dryden* s Dufrexnoy. 

Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to 
Sjiiritiioiis liquors, having different (|ijaliti'^s from 
the plant ; for no fruit taken crude has the htfoxi- 
cutin^ quality t»f wine. Arhuthnot. 

Intoxica'tion. n.s. [from intoxicate.] 
Inebriation ; ebriety ; the act of making 
dnink; the state of deiiig drunk. 

That king, being in amity with iiiiii, did so 
burn in hatrt'd towards him, as to drink of the lees 
and diegs of JVrkin’s intoiication, who was every 
wlierc else delected. Bacon. 

Whenre can this proceed, but from that besot- 
ting luioiication which veibal nmuick brings ufion 
the mind. South. 

Intractable, adj, [intradabilh, Ijax. 
intraitable, Fr.] 

1. Ungovernable; violent; stubborn; ob- 
stinate. 

To love them who love us is so natural a pas- 
sion, that even the most intractable tempers obey 
its force. ^ Rogers. 

2. Unmanageable; furious. 

By what means serpents, and other noxious 
and nioie intractable kinds, as well as the more 
innocent and useful, got together. Woodward. 

Intra'ctableness. n.s. [from iwfracf- 

able.] Obstinacy; perverseness. 

Intra'ctably. adv. [from intractable.] 
Unmanageably ; stubbornly. 

IntranquiLlity. n. s. [in and (ran- 
quill ill/.] Unquietness; want of rest. 

Jactations were used for amusement, and allay 
in constant pains, an<l to relieve that tntran- 
quiUity yihich makes men impatient of lying in 
their bed!i. Temple. 

Intra'nsitive. adj. [intransithms, 
Lat.] [In grammar,] A verb intran- 
sitive is tliat which signifies an action, 
not conceived as having an effect upon 
any object ; as, curro, 1 run. 

darkens Lat. Grata. 
Intransmu'table. adj. [m and /runa- 
mniahle.] Unchangeable to any other 
substance. 

Some of the most experienced chemists do 
affirm quicksilver to be intransmutahle, and there- 
fore caw It liquor eetemus. Hay on the Creation. 

To I ntre'asure. va. [in and ireasttre.] 
To lay up as in a treasury. 

There is a history in all men^s lives 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d ; 

The which observ’d, a roan propliesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chan^ of thiligs 
As yet not come to life, whicli in thdr aeeda 
Am weak beginnings Ita itUroatuPd. Shaket^ 


To Intre^nch. V. n. [in and twenehet, 
Fr.] To invade ; to encroach ; tor <mt 
off part ot* what belongs to anotbev: 
with on. 


Little I desire my sceptre should intrenck 
God’s sovereignty, which is the only king of 
men’s consciences. htiig Charln. 

That crawling insect, who from mud began. 
Warm’d by ray beams, and kindled into man ! 
Durst be, who does but for my pleasure live, 
Intrench on \o\et my great prerogiitive, Dtyden. 

We are not to tntreaefc itwm truth in any otm* 
versation, but least of all with children. Locke. 

To Intre'nch. V. a, 

J. To break with hoDows,'^ 

His fare 

Deep scars of thunder had intrench* d, and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's Farad. Lost. 

2. To fortify with a trench ; as, the allies 
were intrenched in their camp. 

Intre'nch ANT. adj . H his word, which 
is, I believe, found only in Shakespeare, 
is thus explained : I'he intrcnchant air 
means the air which suddenly encroaches 
and closes upon the space left by any 
body which had passed through it. 
IJanmcr. 1 believe Shakespeare in- 
tended rather to express the idea of in- 
divisibility or invulnernbleness, and de- 
rived i n1 retie h ant, from in privative, 
and Irene her to cut ; intrcnchant is in- 
deed prop(‘rly not culling, rather than 
not to be cut ; but tills is not the only 
instance in which Shakespeare con- 
founds words of active and passive sig- 
nification.] Not to !)e divided ; not to 
be wounded ; indivisible. 

Ah easy mn^’st tlion the intrcnchant air 
W’itli thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed. 

Shakap. 

Intre'nchmrnt. n. s . [from intrench .] 
Fortification with a trench. 

Intrf/pid. a(^. [intrepede, Fr. intrt^^ 
dus, Lat.] Fearless; d^ng; bm; 
brave. 


Argyle 

Calm and intrqiid m the very throat 
Of sulphurous war, on Tenter’s dreadful fi^ld. 

Thomson. 

Intrrpi'dity. w. s. [inirenidite, Fr.] 
Fearlessness; courage; boldness. 

I could not sufficiently wonder at the intropidityi 
f tbesf diminutive mortals, who Hurst venture to 
walk upon niy body, without trembling dulliver. 

Intrepidly, adv. [from intrepid.] 
Fearlessly ; boldly ; daringly. 

lie takes the clobe for the scene ; he laufidies 
forward intrepidly, like one to whom DO place is 
new. ‘ Pope. 

I'NTRiCACY. n.s. [from 
of being entangled; pe^plgf; invo- 
lution ; complication of 
The part of Dlys iiU |l ^ Odysley is 

much admircdby •» perplexing that 


fable with 
the many 
tilty of hi 

rNTRI< 
EAlaii] 
pU( 



and mtricaetes^ bf 
bis voyage, and the sub- 
Addiun. 


adj. [intrieafms, J.At.] 
; perplexed ; involved ; com- 
obscurc. 


Mudb that we aie to speak may seerti to a 
iiuntbefOSHmpH tedious, perhaps obscure, ci.uJi 

HSlStile was fit to convey the most intneate 
hii||||s> to tha understandiiig w'rtli the ntlinost 
dOMsis. Addmn. 
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To Fnteicatk. V. 0 . 
tive.] To p^lex , 
proper , nor in use. 

Alterations of simameshaTe so inirmted, or ra- 
ther obscured the truth of our pedigrees, that it 
will be 1)0 little hard labour to deduce them. Camd, 
rNTRiCATKLY. adv. [from intricate. 
With involution of one in another 
with perplexity. 

ITiat variety of factions into which we are so intri- 
Odtfdly engaged, gave occasion to this discourse. Sw. 
rNTRlCATBNESS. «. s. [from iniricate.] 
Perplexity; involution; obscurity. 

He found siith intricfitenm, that he could see 
no way to lead him out of the maze. Sidtiey. 

INTRkiUE. n. s. [intrigve, Fr.] 

1, A plot ; a private transaction in which 
many parties are engaged ; usually an 
affair of love. 

These are the grand intrigues of man, 
lliese his huge thoughts, aud these his vast desires. 

Ftatman. 

A young fellow long made love, with much arti- 
fice and intrigue, to a rich v/\dow.Addu. Guardian, 
Tlic hero of a comedy is represented victorious 
in all his mtrigues. Swift. 

Now love is dwindled to intrigue. 

And marriage grown a money league. Swift. 
% Intricacy ; complication. Little in use. 

Though this vicinity of ourselves to ourselves 
cannot give us the full prospect of all the intrigues 
of our nature, yet we have much more advantage 
to know ourselves, than to know other things 
without us. I{ale*i Origin oj Mankind. 

3. The complication or ])erj)lexity of a 
fable or poem ; artful involution of 
feigned transaction. 

As causes are the beginning of the action, the 
opposite designs against that of the hero are the 
middle of it, aud form that dilhcnlty or intrigue 
wliich makes up the greatest part of the p<H m.Vope. 

7b Intri gue, v.n, [intriguer, I'r. from 
the noun.] To form plots ; to carry on 
private designs, commonly of love. 
Intri'ouer. n. s, [intriguer, Fr. from 
tflfngtce.] One who busies himself in 
private transactions ; one who forms 
plots ; one who pursues women. 

I desire that ttitrwuers will nut make a f)imp of 
my lion, and convey tlicir thoughts to one ano- 
ther. Addtstin. 

Intbi'guingly. adv. [from intrtgue.] 
With intrigue ; with secret plotting. 
INTRINSECAL. adj. [ivtrinuem, Lat 

• j n nnuT.. 
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In his conntenanre no open alteration ; but the 
less he shewed without, the more it wrought tn- 
tnnsecaUy. Wattsn. 

If once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of{ 
itself acquire it again; iior till it be thrust by 
some other hotiy from without, or intrimecalfyi 
moved by an immaterial self-active sat^tance 
that can pervade it. lEmUley. 

Intri'nsick. adj. [intrinsecu8,ljBX.\ 

1. Inward ; internal ; real ; true. 

Intrinsick goodness consists in areorcKmce, and 
sin in contrariety to the secret will of God, as well 
as to his revealed. HammmuFs Fundamentals. 

2. Not depending on accident j fixed in 
the nature of the thing. 

The difference between worth and merit, strictly 
taken; that is, a man’s intrinsick: this, his cur- 
rent value. Grew. 
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His fame, like gold, the more ’lis try’d 
The more shall its intrinsick worth proclaim. Prior. 

Beautiful as a jewel set in g«>ld, w iiich, though it 
adds little to intrinsick value, yet intproves the 
lustre, and attracts theeyesof the bcholuer.Kegcrs. 

Intri'nsecate. adj. [This word seems 
to have been ignorantly formed between 
intricate and intrinsecal.'\ Perplexed ; 
entangled. Not in use. 

Such smiling rogues as these. 

Like rats, oft Lite the holy cords in twain, 

'i'oo intrinsecate t’unluose. Skakesp. King Lear. 

Come, mortal wretch. 

With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untye. Shak Antony and Cleopatra. 

To INTRODUCE, v.a. [introduco, Lai. 
introduire, Fr.] 

I. To conduct or usher into a place, or to 
a person, 

Mathematicians of advanced speculations may 
have other ways to introdtice into tneir minds ideas 
of infinity. Locke. 

. To bring something into notice or prac- 
tice. 

This vulgar error whosoever is able to reclaim, 
he shall introduce a new way of cure, preserving by 
theory as well as practice. Bnum's Fulg. F.rr. 

An author who should introduce a s|>orl of words 
upon the stage, would meet with small B}>(ilause. 

Broome. 

, To produce ; to give occasion to. 

Whatsoever introduces habits in children, deserves 
the care and attention of their governors. lAcke. 
4. To bring into writing or discourse by 
proper preparatives. 

Jf he will introduce himself by Prefaces, wej 
cannot help it. i.ayer's Trial \ 

Introbuckr. n.s. [iniroducteur, J r. 
from introduce.] 


intrinsique, Fr.] This word is now!j. One who conducts another to a place 
generally written intrinskal, contrary ’ 
to etymology. 


1. Internal ; solid ; natural ; not acciden- 
tal ; not merely apparent. 

These measure the laws of God not by the m- 
‘goodness and equity of them, but by re- 
%nd opposition which they find in their 

M against them. TilloUon. 

Iftla Mr liMurmsecal, and convincing argu- 
ment of the bdhiff of Qo4i is from human nature 
itself. Bentley, 

2. Intimate; closely !fkniiiiiA|^ use. 

He fails into intrhaeeal samjffmith Sir John 

Graham, who dissuaded him frommiriiage. Wot. 

Sir Futk Greville was a man in i|i|tearanoe m- 
irmtecal with him, or at least admluixl to his me- 
lancholy hours. WoUon. 

Intri'nsically. adv. [fromlitiWiftjecfll.] 

1, Internally ; naturally ; 

A lye is a thing absolutely and 

ttrery one of his pieces is an ingot 
trmsecauy and solidly valuable. 

& Within ; at the inside* ^ ' 


or person. 

2. Any one who brings any thing into 
practice or notice. 

The hegiuiruip of the carl of Essex I must at- 
tribute tt) my lord of Leicester; but yet as au 
introducer or snppr>rler, not as a teacher. Wotton, 

It is comiiionly charged upon the army, tliat the 
beastiy vice of drink ng to excess hath been lately, 
from their cxnriif)le, restored .imoiig us ; but who- 
ever the introducen were, they have succeeded to 
a miracle. ^ Swft. 

If TROBU'CTION. n,s [introdnction, Ft. 
introductio, I-at] 

1. The act of conducting or ushering to 
any place or person ; the state of being 
ushered or conducted. 

2. The act of bringing any new thing 
into notice or practice. 

The archbishop of Canterbury had pursued 
tbe introduction of the liturgy and Uic canons into 
Scotland with great vehemencsf* Clarendon. 

3. The preface or part d a book contain- 
ing previous matter. 


Intro pu'cTiVE. atff. [introduce/, Fr. 
from introduce.] Serving as the means 
to something else. 

The truths of Christ crucified, is the Christian’s 
philosophy, and a good life is the Christian’s 
logick ; that great instrumental introducHoe art, 
that must euide the mind into the former. South, 

Introductory, adj. [from introduce 
tti$, Lat] Previous ; serving as a means 
to something further. 

This introductory discourse itself is to be but an 
essay, not a book. Boyk, 

Introgre'ssion. fi. 8. [introgressio, 
Lat.] Entrance ; the act of entei ing. 
Intro'it. n,8. [introit, I r,] The begin- 
ning of the mass ; the beginning of 
publick devotions. 

Intromi'ssion. n,8. [inf rontmio, Lat] 

1. The act of sending in. 

Ifsight be caused by intromission, or receiving in 

the form of that which is seen, contrary species 
or forms shall be received confusedly together, 
which Aristotle shews to be absurd. Peacham. 

All the reason that I could ever hear alledgeci by 
the chief factors for a geiienil intromiuion of ail 
sects and persuanions into our communiun, is, that 
those who separate from us are stiff and obstinate, 
and will not submit to the i tiles of our church, and 
that therefore they should be taken away. South. 

2. [In the Scottish law ] The act of in- 
termeddling with another’s effects ; as, 
he shall be brought to an account for 
his intromissions with such an estate. 

To Cntromit. V. a. [intromitfo, Lat.] 

1. To send in; to let in ; to admit. 

2. To allow to enter ; to he the medium 
by which any thing enters. 

Glass ill the uindow intromits light without cold 
to those in the room. Holder, 

Tinged bodies and liquors n fleet some lorls of 
rays, and mtromit or transmit other sorts. KeivUm. 

To Introspect, v. a, [hiirospcctus, 
I.at.] To take a view of the inside. 
Introspection, n. s. [from intro- 
spect.] A view of the inside. 

The actings of the mind or nuRgination Hielf, 
by way of rellcclion or inirospecltun of themselves, 
are discernible by niiin. Hale. 

1 was forced to make an tutrp.spection into my 
own mind, and into that idea of beauty which 1 
have formed in my own iinaginutiun. Dryden, 

1ntrovk;’niknt. adj. [intro and venio^ 
Lat] Entering; coming in. 

Scarce Riiy condition which is not exhausted 
and obscured, from the commixture of intnwenieni 
nations, either hy commerce or conquest. Broum. 

To INTHU'DE. v. n, [intrudo, Lat.] 

1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of 
violence ; to enter without invitation or 
permission. 

Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners to intrude where I am graced. Shak. 

The Jewish reli^don was yet in possession ; and 
therefore that this mij^it so enter, as not to m- 
trnde, it was to bring its warrant from the same 
hand of omnipotence. *Soutk. 

2. It is followed by on before persons, or 
personal possessions. 

Forgive me fair one, if officious friendship 
Intrude on your repose, and comes thus late 
To greet you with the tidings of success. Kmuc. 

Some tnoughts nse and intrude upon us, while 
we shun them ; others fiy from us, when we would 
hold them. Watts. 

3. To encroach ; to force in uncalled or 
unpermitted: sometimes with tnfo. 

Let no man beguile you of your reward, In a 
voluntary humility, and worshipping of angels, 
intruding into those things which be hath not seen 
by his fleshly mind. Col. ii. 18, 
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To Intrd'dk v» a. To force without 
right or welcome ; commonly with the 
reciprocal pronoun. 

Not to intrude me*s into the mysteries of go- 
vernment, which the prince keeps secict,i8 renre- 
scnted by the winds shut up in u bull hide, which 
the Cdtnpanioui of Ulysses would needs be so 
foolish us to pry into. Pope. 

Intru'deu. n. s, [from intrUtie.] One 
who forces himself into company or af- 
fairs without right or welcome. 

Unmannerly intruder as tliuu art ! Sluiketp. 

Go, base intruder ! over-wecntiig slave ! 

Bestow thy fuwninj^ smiles on equal mates. Shah. 

They were hut intruders upon the possession, 
during the minority of the heir : they know those 
lands were tlie rightful inheritance of that young 
lady. Davies on Ireland. 

Will you, a bold intruder t never learn 
To know your basket, and your bread discern ? 

Dryden. 

She had seen a great variety of faces : they 
were all strangers and intruderst such as she liad 
no acquaintance with, ^ ^ Locke. 

The whole fraternity of writers rise up in arms 
against every new intruder into the worlci of fame. 

Addison* s Freeholder. 

Intru'sion. n. $. [intrusion, Fr. iniru 
sio, Lat.] 

1 . The act of thrusting or forcing any 
thing or person into any place or state. 

Many excellent strains have been jostled off by 
the intrusions of poetical fictions. Broum. 

The separation of the parts of one body, upon 
the intrusion of another, and the change from rest 
to motion upon impulse, and the Hkc, seem to 
have some connection. Locke. 

2. Encroachment upon any person or place; 
unwelcome eptrance ; entrance witliout 
invitation or permission. 

1 think myself in better plight for a lender than 
you are, the which hath something emboldened 
inc to tbii unseasoned intrusion ; for they say, if 
money go before, all ways do lie open. Shakesp. 

Frogs, lice, and flies, must all his palace fill 
With loHtldd intrusion. Miltons Paradise Lost. 

How’s this, my son^ ^^hy this inlrushn? 

Were not niy orders that 1 should be private ? 

Addison's Cato. 

I may dose, after so long an intrusion upon your 
meditations. Wake's Prejmrationfor Death. 

d. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of| 
any thing. 

It will be said, X handle an art no way suitable 
dther to iny eniployniont or fortune, and so stand 
charged with intrtmon and im pertinency. Wotton. 

To Intrd'st. V. a. [in and trust,'] To 
treat with confidence ; to charge with 
any secret commission, or thing of va- 
lue ; as, we intrust another with some- 
thing ; or we intrust something to ano- 
ther. 

His majesty had a solicitous care for the pay- 
ment of his debts ; though in such a manner, that 
none of the duke’s officers were intrusted with the 
knowledge of it. Clarendon. 

Receive my counsel, and securely move ; 

Inirwt thy fortune to the pow’rs above. Dryden. 

Arc not the lives of those, who draw the sword 
In Rome’.s defence, intnisted to our care ? Addison. 

He composed his billei-doux, and at the time 
appointed went to intrust it to the hands of his 
confidant. Arbuthnot, 

Intui'tion. n. s. [intuitus, intueor, 

1 . Sight of any thing ; used commonly | 
mental view. Immediate knowledge. 

At our rate of judging, St. Paul had passed for 
a most malicious persecutor ; whereas God saw he 
did it ignorantly in unbelief, and upon that intui- 
tion had mcicy on him. Gosiemment tftht Tmupse. 
The truth ^ these propositioni we know by a 
if the ideal, and luch propo- 


bare simple intuUkm el 
litions are called self-evident. 

VOL. 1. 


Jjfcke, 
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2. Knowledge not obtained by deduction 
of reason, but instantaneously accora-. 
pany the ideas which are its object. I 

All knowledge of causes is deductive ; for we ! 
know none by" simple intnihont but through the 
mediation of Uieir effecls ; for the casuality itself! 
islniensible. GlanvUle. 

Discourse was then almost as quick as intuition. 

South. 

He their single virtues did survey, 

By intuition in his own large breast. Dryden. 

Intu'itive. adj\ [iniuitivus, low Lat. 
into if if, Fr.] 

] . Seen by the mind immediately without 
tlic intervention of argument or testi- 
mony. 

Immediate perception of the agreement and dis- 
agreeinent of two fdraH, is when, by comparing 
them together in our minds, we see their agree- 
ment or disajgreement ; this therefore is called in- 
tuuive knowledge. Locke. 

liofty flights of thought, and almost intuitive 
perception of abstruse notions, or exalted disco- 
veries of mathematical theorems, we sometimes 
see existent in one person. Bentley. 

2. ' Seeing, 'not barely believing. 

Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehen- 
sion of things nut seen, endeth with the mtnitii'e 
vision of God in the world to come. Hooker. 

3. Having the power of discovering tnith 
immediately without ratiocination. 

The rule of ghostly or immaterial natures, as 
spirits and angels, is their intuitive intellectual 
judgment, concerning the amiable beauty and high 
goodness of that object, which, with unspcakalde 
joy and delight, doth set them on work. Hooker. 

The soul receives 

Discursive ot intuitive. Milton. 

Intuitively, adv. [intuiiivement, Fr.] 
Without deduction of reason ; by imme- 
diate perception. 

That our love is sound and sincere, that it com* 
cth from a pure heart, and a good conscience, and 
a faith unfeigned, who can pronounce, saving only 
the searchei of all men’s hearts, wrho alone intui- 
tivclif doth know in this kind who are hisi' Hooker. 

God Almighty, who sees all things intuitively, 
does not waul logical helps. Baker on Learning. 

Intumf/scence. a. [intumescence, 
Intume'.scency. f Fr. iniumesco, I.rat.] 
Swell; tumour; the act or state of 
swelling. 

According to the temjier of the terreons parts 
at the bottom, as they arc more hardly or easily 
moved, they variously begin, continue, or end 
their intumescencies. Brown. 

This subterranean heat causes a great rarefuc- 
tioji and intumescence of the water of the abyss, 
putting it into very great commotions, and occa- 
sions an earthquake. Woodward. 

Inturge'scence. n. s. [in and fur- 
gesco, Lat.] Swelling ; the act or state 
of swelling. 

Not by attenuation of the upper part of the sea, 
but intnrgescencies caused first at the bottom, and 
carrying tho upper part of it before them. Brown, 

Inti/se. If. s, [intusus, Lat.] Bruise. 

She did search the swelling bruze. 

And having search'd the intuse deep, 

She bound it witli her scarf. Spenser. 

To I NTWi'NE. V, a. [in and ftetfte.] 

1. To twist, or wreath together. 

This opinion, though false, yet intvnned with a 
true, that the souls of men do never perish, abated 
the fear of death in them. Hooker. 

2. To be inserted by being wreathed or 
twisted. 

The vest and veil divine, 

Which wand'iing foliage and rich flow’rs intwhe, 

Dryden, 

To INVA'DE. V. a. [invado, Lat.] 
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1. To attack a country ; to make an hostile 

entrance. • 

He will invade tliem with troops. Hahb. 

Should he invade any part of their country, he 
would 40011 see that nation up in anns. Kwdks. 

With dang ruus expedition they invade 
Heav’n, whose high walls fear no assault. Miiton, 
Thy race in times to come 
Shall spread the conquests of imperiHi Rome ; 
Home, whose ascending tow’rs shall heav’n invade. 
Involving earth and ocean in her shade. Dryden. 

£ncoun^|ed with success, he invades the pro- 
vince of philosophy. ^ Drjgim. 

in vain did nature’s inlie command 
Divide the waters from the laiid, 

If daring ships, and men pro|ii|lie, 

Invade tn' inviolable main. Dryden, 

2. To attack ; to assail ; to assualt. 

Tliere shall be sedition among men, and invad- 
ing one another ; they shall not regard their kings. 

3 Esdrat, 

Thou think’st ’tis much, that this contentious 
storm 

Invades us to the skin ; so *tis to thee : 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

The lesser is scarce felt. Sluskesp. King Lear, 

3. To violate by the first act of hostility ; 
to attack, not defend 

Your foes are such, as they, not you, have made ; 
And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden, 

Inva'der. n. s, [from invado, Lat.] 

1. One who enters with hostility into the 
possessions of another. 

The breath of Scotland tlie Spaniards could not 
endure ; neither durst Utey, as invaders, land in 
Ireland. Bacon. 

Their piety 

In sharp contest of battle found no aid 
A^inst invaders. MiUon's Paradise Lost. 

That knowledge, like the coal from the altar, 
serves only to embroil and consume the sacrilegi- 
ous invaders. Decay of Piety, 

Weie he lost, the naked empire 
Would be a prey expos’d to all invaders. 

Denham^s Sophy. 

The country about Attica wan the most barren 
of any in Greece,’ through wliich means it hap- 
penea that the natives were never expelled by 
the fury of invaders. ^ ^ Swyt. 

Secure, by William’s care, let Britain stand ; 
Nor dread the bold invader's hand. Prior, 

Esteem and judgment with strong fancy j€iln» 
To call the fair invader in ; 


darling favourite inejination, too, 


Granville, 


all conspiring with the foe. 

2. An assailant. 

3. Encroacher; intruder. 

The substance was formerly comprised in that 
uncompounded style, but afterwards prudently 
enlarged for the repelUng and preventing heretical 
invaders, Hammond, 

Invale'scence. n. s, [invalesco, Lat.] 
Strength ; health ; force. Diet, 

INVALID, aefj, [invalide, Fr. invalidus, 
Lat.] Weak ; no weight or cogency 
But this I urge. 

Admitting motion in the heav’ns, to shem. 

Invalid, that which thee to doubt it npnL MUs, 

To Invalidate, v.a. 
weaken ; to depriv^trf efficacy. 

To invalidate such some things 

might be spegipuslv'iiliipim mledged. Boyle 
Tell a in love, that he is 

jilted, bringl^riMma df witnesses of the falsehood 
of his roiiMm, and it is ten to one but three kind 
words ofl||r*t shall tnukidate all tlieir testimonies. 
IJT Locke. 

Inta lill^ n. «. [Fr.] One disabled by 

diySatt or hurts. 

What beggar in the invalides, 

WijAJameness broke, with blindness smitten, 
Wlffi*o ever decently to die? Pi'tor. 

iNfAU'DiTY. tt. <. [in and validity; 

Fr.] 

a g 1000 
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1. Weakness ; want of oogancj. 

2. Want of bodily ttrength, Tbh if no 
E^lif h meaning. 

He orderedf that none who could work should 
be idle ; aod that none who eouid not work, hy 
sickneM, or tmiaKdftyiahoaid want. Temple. 

Inva'luablbl [In and valuable. 

Predouf above estimation ; inestimable. 

The faith {wodueed by terronr would not be so 
free aii act as it oughi^ to which are annexed all 
thegmotis and mSmebU prtvUegei of believing. 

Atterhurjf. 

Xhva'riabls. mM, and varmt, Lat 
imtariahle, Unchangeable ; con 
atant. 

Being notable to design times by dsys.«Donths, 
or yews, they thought best to Jeterwme these* 
aiteialions by some Icnown and invariable signs, 
and such did they ooucoioe the rising and setting 
of the fixed stars. Brown. 

The rule of good and eeil would not a|>)>ear 
uniform aad inwHahk^hni diAeseot, according 
to men’s dififeaeut compWioneaod ia^uadoiwi. 

Auerbuiry. 

Inva'riablbness. a. s. (from iuvari- 
Me,] ^mauitabiUty; oonstancy. 
Inva'riablt. adv. [from imoriable. 
Unc h o n gOfc M y; constantly. 

He, who Steen h» ttnenrineariMp liy this nile, 
takes the surest way 4o make aH cneit praise him. 

Attabury. 

Inva'sion. f. [imjation, Fr. invano, 
LatO 

1. Hostile entrance upon the rights or pos- 
aetsiens of another; hostile encroach- 
ment. 

We made an tnuoshm upon the Cberethites. 

1 &im. XXX. 

Reason finds a secret grief and remorse from 
every inuuion that sin makes upon innocence, and 
that must render the first entrance and admission 
of sin uneasy. South. 

The nations of th* Ausonian short 
8b«0 hear the dreadful rumour from mfiu. 

Of arm'd mvositis, and embrace the war. 

Dryden'e 

William the Contnieror invaded England about 
the year lOfitk which means this { that taking 
the duration mm our Saviour's ame^till now, 
for one entire length of lime, it shews at what 
dbtanoe this iaiMsiwt was firom the two extremes. 

* Lodte. 

2. Attfick of a disease. 

What demotistrates the phrgoe to be endemial 
to Egypt, is ftsiikaMlm am going off at certain 

Arbuthnoi, 


Inva'sive. adf* [from invade.] Enter* 
ing hostilely upem other men's posses* 
•ions; not defensive. 

1 must come closer to m purpose, and not make 
meee wiMsiie Wats abroao. when, Hke Hanatbal, 
t am called back to the defence tA my country. 

£hyden. 

nouarebs, with ii mesi uc bands, 

‘“d. ; 

Joy amaiii||naamai aatea and oney d, 
XaMPdSOTW^Slfl^ tet their swords had made 

• ^ Arbutknat. 

IfrvE'CTivB. ft. t. fffltirrfnMfcrr fneer* 
fitti, low Lrt.] Pp 

!• A censure in crWiH^g; are- 

proachfiil a c cu sa tion. 

Plain men desiring lo ter 
but being not so skiTfol as to tmwiiid 
where the snares of glosiiig epeech 
tangle them, are in a&id not alUtlel 
they hear so biUer inceelitMi a 
Sbie church hath taught them 1e 
to approve at lawf^ and to observe 
fier tlie exerdse of Cnristian doty. 

Jf we take satyr, in the general 
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the word, for an fneecCwe, 'tis almost as old _ 
verse. ^ DrydeiCe JuoenaL 

2. It is used with against. 

So desp'ratu thieves, all hopeless of their lives. 

Breathe out tntecrimi ^gedmt the officers. 

Shaketp. Henry VI. 
Casting off respect, he fell to bitter inwmvei 
flgatnit the French king. Boron'i Hentp VII. 

3. Less properly with at. 

Whilst we condemn others, we may indeed be 
in the wrong ; and then all the inveenvet we make 
at their supposed errours fall back with a rebound- 
ed force upon our own real ones. DeeayrfPtety. 

Inve'ctive. dd/. [from the noun.] Sa- 
tirical ; abusive. 

Let him rail on ; let his invective muse 
Have four and twenty letters to abuse. Dryden, 

Itjve'ctively. adv. Satirically; abu- 
sively. 

Thus most mwctively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 

YVa, and of this our life ; swWing that we 
Are mere usurpers, tyrants. Shakeep. 

To INVE'IGH. t.. a. [im«*o, Lat.] To 
titter censure or reproach: with ag'ainst. 

I cannot blame him fur inveighing so sharply 
against the vices of the elerpy in his age. Dryaen. 

He inveighs severely against the folR of parties, 
in retaining scoundrels to retail their lyes. 

.4rbuthnot. 

Inve'ioher. n. #. [from mvetgA.] Ve- 
hcfnent miter. 

One of these inveighert against mercury, in 
seven weeks, could not cure one sraaiJ herpbs in 
the face. Wweman. 

To INVEIGLE, v.a. \invogliar€^ Ital. 
Minshtvo ; aveugler, or enaveugler, Fr. 
Skinner and Junius.] To persuade to 
something bad or hurtful ; to wheedle ; 
to allure ; to seduce. 

Most false Huessa, royal richly dight, 

That easy was to inveigle weaker sight, 

Was, by her wicked arts and wily skill. 

Too false and strong for earthly skill or might. 

Fairy Queen. 

Achilles hath inveigled his fool from him. Shaft. 
Yet have they many baits and guileful spells, 

To inveigle and invite tb' unwary sense 
Of them that pass unweeting by the way. MiU. 
Both right able 

T inveigU and draw hi the rabble. Hndihras. 

Those drops of prettiness, scattering^ sprinkled 
amongst the creatures, were designed to exalt our 
conceptions, not inveigle or detain our passions. 

B^le. 

I leave the use of garlick to such as are inveigled 
Into the gout by the use of too much drinking. 

Temple. 

The snoeigUng a woman, befort she is come to 
years of discretion, should be as criminal as the 
seducing of her before she it ten years old. 

Spetatar. 

Inve'ioler. «. «. [from mcrtgfr.j Se- 
ducer ; deceiver ; aUarqp to ill. 

Bebig p re s ent e d to tlie emperor for his admir- 
able beauty, the prince clapt him up as his m- 
vagler. Sandys. 

To INVENT. V. a. [inventer, Fr. in- 
venio, Lat.] 

. To discover ; to find out ; to excogitate ; 
to produce something not made before. 

Idc substance of the service of Ood, so far 
forth as it hath m H any thing mere Item the law 
of reason doth teach, may not be kwenfed of men, 
hist most be vecerved frocn Ood hbntelf. 

Habker. 

By their count, which loveisbioks fnsmi, 

The sphere of Cupid forty years contains. 

Spenser. 

Matter of mirth enough, tbdngb there were none 
She osifld devise, and OHmsanci ways fment 
To feed her foolish bntaoitr and yarn jolliment. 

Fairy Queen. ; 
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Wo. to dtom tint {mntf to ihtiuetoM imtnr* 

tneiits of musick. Amm. 

Wc may invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 
Our enemies. bfitim. 

In the motion of the bones in their artfonlatlors, 
a twofold liquor is prepared for the inunction of 
their heads ; both which make up the most apt 
mixture, fm this use, that can be immted or 

thought ajM. Itay. 

Ye skilful masters of Machaoii’s race, 

Who Nature's maxy intricacies timce. 

By manag'd nre and late invented eyes. 

Mtackmars^ 

But when long time the wretobes thoughts refin'd. 
When want had set an edge upon then mind, 
Then various caret their worxtitg Uionghts em- 
ploy’d, 

And that which each invented, all enjoy'd. Creerh. 

Tlie ship, by help of a screw, invented by Archi- 
medes, was launched into the water. Arvuthnot, 

2. To forgp ; to contrive falsely ; to fiibri- 
cate. 

I never did such things as those asen havesaa- 
liciously invented against me. Susan, xliii. 

Here is a strange figure taaeatod, against the 
plain sense of the words. Smiog fleet. 

3. To feim ; to make by the imagination. 

I would invent as hitter searching terms. 

With full as many signs of deadly nate. 

As Ican-foc’d envy in her loathsome cave. Shak. 

Hercules's meeting with Pleasure and Virtue 
was invented by Prodicus, who liv'd before So- 
crates, and in the first dawnings of phtlos^l^. ^^ 

4. To light on ; to meet wWi. Not used. 

Far off he wotiders what them makes so glad : 

Or Bacchus* merry fruit they did invent. 

Or Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad. 

Spenser, 

Inve'nter. n. s. [from insjmieur, Fn] 

] . One who prodaces something new ; 
a deviser of something not known be- 
fore. . 

As a translator, be was just ; as aa fikseiifcr, he 
was rich. Oarth, 

, A forger. 

Inve'ntion. m. s. [innenttash Fr, fn- 

ventio, Lat.] 

1. Excogitadoo ; the act or power ef pro- 
ducing something new. 

O for a muse of fire, that would asoend 
The brightest heaven of tnienrion ! Skskssp. 

"By improving what was writ before, 

Invention labours less, but judgment more. 

Bascanmms. 

f nven tk m is a kind of muse^ which, being pus^ 
cessed of she other advuniai^s common So her 
sisters, and being warmed by the fire of Apolio, 
it raised bisher tnan the rest. V^m. 

Mine is tn* incen rie n of the chamihiji lyre i 
Sweet notes and heav’iily ntunberi 1 inspire. 

Jhydm. 

The chief excellence of Virgil is judgment, of 
Homer is inventian. Pope, 

2. Discovery. 

Nature hath provided several glandules to m 
parate spittle from the blood, and no lets than 
four pair of chaiuiels to convey it into Ike moiitli, 
which are of a late inventian, and called ductus 
saHsales Hay am the Creation. 

3. Foigery ; fiction. 

We hear our bloody eooiiiis, net confi witi i g 
Their cruel paricide, filling their lieareta 
Widietrun^focffsHtu. 

If thou oao'st accuse, 

Do it without tueeurion soddmly. 

4. The thing inrented. 

The garden, a place not faiier In nstoral emu- 
msnts imm artificial hmswrisiii. fi Wus p . 

Ih'dlifrhfiteiriladii^Mi lOid eudi how he 
Th WWhiventor mtci^d/ceiWiy h hwisM 
OoesdMd, which ysA tsffmd otost wooM have 
diottfliit 

Impossible. ifUteds Paradise Lett 

1010 
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Inve'ntive. Vr. from 

invent.] 

1. Quick at contrivance ; ready at expe- 
dience. 

Those have the inventivett headi for all purpoaea, 
and roundest tongues in all matters* Jtcham. 
That imtentive head 

Her fatal image from the temple dr«^ 

The sleeping guardians of the castle Hew. Drydtn, 
The meenotie god, who never fiuis hit part, 
Inapirea the wit, when once he warms the heart. 

Di’yden. 

Having the power of excogitation or 
fiction. 

As he had an mventtee brain, so there never 
lived any man that believed better thereof, and of 
himself. Raleigh. 

Reason, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. Denham. 

Invb'ntor. n. [inventor, Lat.] 

1. A finder out of something new. It is 
written likewise inventer. 

We have the statue of your Columbus, that dis- 
covered the West Indies, mso the invert of ships : 
your Monk, that was the inventor of ordnance, and 
of gunpowder. Bacm. 

atudious they appear 
Of arts that polish life : inventors rare. 

Unmindful of their maker. Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Why are these positions charged upon me as 
their sole author and inventor, and the reader led 
into a belief, that they were never before main- 
tabled by any person of virtue > Aiterlmrjf. 

2. A contriver ; a framer. In an ill sense. 

In this upshot, purposes mistook, 

Fairti on th’ inventors heads. Shakesp. 

Inventor'ially. adv. [from inventory, 
whence perhaps invent orial.] In manner 
of an inventory. 

To divide inoentorMUy, would dizsy the arith- 
matick of memory. Shakesp. Hamlet. 

INVENTORY, ft. s. [inventoire, Fr. 
inventarium, Lat] An account or cata- 
logue of moveables. 

1 found, 

ForsodAh, an imentory, thus importing. 

The sevcfal parcels of his plate. Shakesp. 

The leanliesf that adlicts us, the object of our 
flstseiy, is as an int'entory to particularise their 
abandme : our sutieriiigs is a j^in to them. 

Shakesp. Coriolamu. 

Whoe’er looks, 

Fov themselves dare not to, o’er Chei^side hooksf 
Shall find their wardrobe^s inventory. Donne. 

It were of much consequence to have such an 
meentory of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, 
weAhbtg should be wanting, so nothing repeated 
on the other. Grows Museum. 

In Persia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in 
the moentory of their goods and chatties ; and it is 
usual, when a man sells a bale of silk, to toss half 
n doieu women into the bargain. Addison. 

Tv rwvKNTORY. V. a. [inventorier, Fr.] 
To rerister ; to place in a catalogue. 

1 will give out divers schedules of my beauty : 
it shall he inventoried, and every particle and 
utensil iabell’d. ^akesp. 

4 man looks on ^e love of his friend as one of 
the richest possessions : the philosopher thought 
friends were to be muentoried as well as goods. 

Government if the Tongue. 
iNTlfNTRESS. fi. s. [invenMce, Fr. from 
inventor*] A female that invents. 

The arts, with all their retinue of lesser trades, 
history and tradition tell us when they had their 
banning ; and hew many of their inventors and 
mventresses were deified. Burnet. 

Cecilie came, 

IntentfWi of the vocal frame ; 

The sweet enthushut, from her sacred stoi^ 
Enlarg’d the former nefrow bounds. 

InWrsb. tuff, ftnwrie, Fr. imnormo, 

Lat.] Inverted; redpre^: opposed to 
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direct] It is sa called hr psoporrion^ 
when the fourth term is so much greaterj 
than the third, as the second is less than 
thr first ; or so much less than the third 
as the second is greater than the first. 

Every part of matter tends to every part ofi 
matter with a force, which is always in a direct 
proportion of the quantity of matter, and an in- 
verse duplicate proportion of the distance. Garth. 

Inve'rsion. n. s. [inversion, Fr. invert 
sio, Lat.] 

1 . Change of order or time, so as that the 
last is first, and first last. 

If lie speaks truth, it is upon a subtile inveision 
of the precept of God, to do good that evil may 
come of it. Brown. 

’Tis just the inversion of an act of parliament : 
your lordfihip first signed it, and then it was passed 
among the lords and commons. Dryden. 

2. Change of place, so that each takes the 
room of the other. 

To INVE'RT. V. a. \inverto, Lat] 

1. To turn upside down ; to place in con- 
trary method or order to that which 
was before. 

With fate inverted, shall 1 humbly woo? 

And some proud princt.*, in wild Numidia born, 
Pray to accept me, and forget roy scorn ! Waller. 

Ask not the cause why sullen Spring 
So long delays her fiow'rs to lM*ar, 

And Winter storms inuiert the year. Dryden. 

Poesy and oratory omit tilings essential, and 
invert times and actions, to place every thing in 
the most affecting tight. Ifattf. 

2. To place the last first. 

Yes, every poet is a fool ; 

By demonstratkrti Ned can shew it 

Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet. Prior. 

3. To divert ; to turn into another channel ; 
to imbezzle. Instead of this convert or 
intervert is now commonly used. 

Solyman charged him bitterly with inverting bis 
treasures to his own private use, and having se- 
cret intelligence with nis enemies. 

KnoUes's History tfthe Turks. 

Inve'rtedly. adv. [from inverted.] In 
contrary or reversed order. 

Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of 
the window of a darkened room, we have a pretty 
landskip of the olnects abroad, invertediy painted 
on the paper, on the back of the eye. Derham 

To Invk'st. v,a. [inve8tir,Fr.inve8tio,La,t.] 

1 . To dress ; to dothe ; to array. It has 
in or with before the thing superin- 
duced or conferred. 

Their gesture sad. 

Invest in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats. 
Presented tliem unto the gazing moon, 

So.niaiiy horrkl ghosts. Shakesp, Henry V. 

Thou with a mantle didst ineeft 
The rising world of waters, Milton, 

Let thy eyes shine forth in their full lustre ; 
Invest them with thy loveliest smiles, put on 
Thy ciioicest looks. Denham^t Sophy. 

2. To place in possession of a rank or 
office. 

When we sanctify or hallow churches, that 
which we do is only to testify that we make 
places of publick resort, that we invest Ood him- 
self wUh them, and that we sever them from com- 
mon uses. Hooker, 

After the death of the other archbishop, he 
was invested in that high dignity, and settled in 
his palace at Lambeth. Clarendon. 

'Hie practice of all ages, and all countries, hath 
been to do honour to those who are invested with 
publick authority. Atterbury. 

3. To adorn; to grace ; aa dotiies or oma* 
ments. 
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Honour must. 

Not imcom|)anicd, invest him only ; 

But signs of uobleiiess, like stars, shall sMne 
On all deservers. SMrsp. Mssebeth 

The foolish, over<«arefril fathers for this enf^ss’d 
The canker’d heaps of strong atchfoved gold ; 

For this they have been thoughtful to mvest 
Their sons with arts and martial exeiciaes. Skak. 

Some great potentate. 

Or of the tbfoncs above ; such majesty 
Invests him coming. JOlhea 

4. To confer; 

If there can be fottB|P«ch an int i ^Hty fre- 
tweeii man and man, mi there is between man 
beast ; or between soul amfrJittdv ; it foecMb a 
right of government Bfewen, 

5. To enclose; to surrouna so as to inter- 
succours or provisions: as, the 


Lat.] 


cept succours or provisions: i 
enemy invested the town. 

Inve'stient. a4^. [investiens, 
Covering ; clothing. 

The shells served as plasms or moulds to this 
sand, which, when consolidated and freed from 
its investient shell, is of the same shape as the 
cavity of the shell. iVooditmd. 

Inve'stioable. aiff. [from intestine,] 
To be searched out ; discoveraMs 
rational disquisition. 

Finally, in such sort tiiey are investigate, that 
the knowledge of them is general ; the wcsld 
hath always l^n acquainted with them. Hooker. 

In doing evil, we prefer a less good before a 
greater, (he greatness whereof is by reason tnvif- 
tigahle, and may be known. Hooker, 

To INVESTIGATE, r. a. [investi^, 
Lat.] To search out ; to find out Dj 
rational disquisition. 

Investigate the variety of motions and figuws 
made by the organs for articulation. 

Holder on Speech, 
From the present appearances mvestigate the 
powers and forces of nature, and from these ac- 
count for future observations. Chems. 

Investiga'tion. It. s. [investigaum, 
Fr. investigatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of the mind by which unknown 
truths are discovered. 

Not only the investigation of truth, but the 
caromunicatioii of it also, is often practised in 
such a method as neither agrees preasely to syti* 
thetick or analytick. WalOt 

Progressive truth, the patient force of thongjlft 
Investigatum calm, whose silent powers 
Command the world. Thomeon's S um m er. 

2. Examination. 

Your travels I hear much of: roy own shall 
never more be in a strange land, but a diligent ta- 
veit^ation of my own territories. Pope to Sedfi. 

Inve'stiture. n. s. [Fr.] 

1. The right of giving possession of any 
manor, office, or benefice. 

He had refused to yield up to the pope the in- 
vestiture of bishops, and collation of ecclesiastical 
dig nities within his dominions. RolefobkEKayi. 

2. The act of givmg possession, ' 
Inve'stment, n. «. [m inMpeifMsiiL] 

Dress ; cloaths ; ganmaft 
Ophelia, do not be^M^ vows ; for they are 
brokm,. 

Not of that mdt hwestments shew. 

Shakesp, 

, Sly lord archbishop, 

^ a civil peace maintain d, 

silver hand of peace hath touch’d, 

' good letters peace hath tutor'd 

nents figure initocence, 

every blessed spirit of peace ; 
do you so ill translate yourself 
speech of peace, that bears such ^ace. 
irsh and boist’rons tongue of wm^ 

Shakesp. 

iNVl^rtpUCY. 11# s. [imveAiraiio, Lat,] 
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1. Long continuance of any thing bad 
obstinacy confirmed by time. 

The inveteracy of the people’s prejudices cony 

S elled their rulers to make use of all means for re- 
ucing them*^ jlddison. 

2. [In physick.] Long continuance of a 
disease. 

INVETERATE. [inveferaius, Lat. 

1. Old ; long established. 

The custom of Christians was theUi and had 
been along time, no<4o wear j^urlands, and there- 
fore tha\ undoubtedly they did offend who pre- 
sumed to violate such u custom by not observing 
that thing; Ihe'wfiy observation where- 

of was a mw, sumetent to bind ail men to observe 
It, unless they could shew some highet law, some 
law of Scripture, to the contrary. noohr. 

It is an inveterate and received o|>iMioii, that 
cantharides, applied to any part of tiie body, toticli 
the bladder, and cxulccrate it, Bacon's l^at. Hut. 
2. Obstinate by long continuance 

It is not every sinful violation of conscience that 
can quench tlie spirit ; but it must be a long invete- 


rate course ^nd custom of sinning, that at length 
produces and ends in such a cursed elfect. South. 

He who writes satire honestly is no mote an 
enemy to the offender, tlian the pliysicun to the 
patient, when he prescribes harsh remedies to an 
Inveterate disease. Hryden. 

' In a well-iiistitated state the executive power 
will never let abuses grow inoeterate, or niuilipiy 
80 far that it will be hard to find remedies. Suift. 

To Inve'teratk. V, a, [hiretcrer^ Fr. 
invefero, Lat.] To fix and settle by 
long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an 
end given, and a cunsunnnation to superstitious 
propTircics, and loan ancient tacit expectatimj, 
which had by tradition been infused and invetc- 
rated into men’s minds. Bacon. 

I<et not Atheist lay the fault of their sins upon 
human nature, which have their prevalence from 
long custom and invetcraied habit. Bentley. 

Invk'trratenESS. w. s. [from invet'e- 
raie^] Long continuance of any thing 
bad ; obstinacy confirmed by time. 

As time hath rendered him more perfect in the 
art, so hath the inveterateness of his malice made 
him more ready in tlic execution. Brown's Vul. Err. 

Neither the inveterateneu of the mischief, nor 
the prevalency of the fashion, shall be any cxcu.se 
for Uiose who will not take care about the. mean- 
ing of their words. Locke. 

Invetera'tion. II. 8, [inveierafio, Lat,] 
The act of hardening or confirming by 
long continuance. 

INVI'DIOUS. [invidiosu8, Lat.] 

1 . Envious ; malignant. 

I shall open to them the interior secrets of this 
mysterious art, without imposture or invidious re- 
serve, Evilt/n 

2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred. This 
This is the more uf^ual sense. 

Agmjiemnon found it an invidious affair to give 
b) any one of the Grecian hcroe.s. 

' Broome, 

Not lie farther tedious, or rather invidious, 
these arS a few ^ims which have contributed to 
the ruin of our uHim. : ^ v Swift. 

Invidiously, adfs* *^ |frora^ridfuw^.] 

1. Malignantly ; enviou4^i^|| 

2. In a manner likely to |]iWok,e hatred. 

The clergy murmur against tlia jjlHvilcges of 

the laity ; the laity invidiously aggliKflfUt the im- 
munities of the clergy. /a 

Invi'diousness. n. s. [from mffdious,] 
Quality of provoking envy or 
ih Invi gorate, v, a, [in 
To endue with vigour ; to sU'iaimiien ; 
to animate ; to enforce. 7 ^ 

The spleen is introduced to mvigorate Ibe'fliliter 
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side, which, dilated, would rather infirm and de* 
bilitate. Rroisn. 

Gentle warmth 

Discloses well the earth’s all-teeming womb, 
invi^atinfi tender seeds. Pnillipt. 

J nave lived when the prince, instead of inv^ 
rating the laws, assumed a power of dispensing 
with them. Addison. 

No one can enjoy health, without he feel a light- 
some and invigarating principle, which spurs him 
to action. ^ opectator, 

Christian graces and virtues they cannot be, 
unless fed, invigoraifd, and animated by universal 
charity. Atterbury. 

In VIGOR ACTION, n. $. [from invigorate. 

1. The act of invigorating. 

2. The .state of being invigorated. 

I find in myself an appetitive faculty, which is 
always in the very height of activity and invigo- 
rathn. Nor ns. 

INV TNCIBLE. adj, [invincible, Fr. in 
vtnsibilh, I-at.] Insuperable; uncon- 
querable ; not to besubdued. 

I would have thoimlit her spirits hud been mmi- 
cihlengMUst ail assaults of allection. Shaknp. 

Should he invade their country, he vvould soon 
see that invincible nation with their united forces 
up in arms. Kvolles. 

The spirit remains invincible. Milton. 

That mistake, which is the consequence of in- 
vincible errour, scarce deserves the name of w rong 
judgment. Lockc. 

Ifan Athei.st had had the making of himself, he 
'would have framed a constitution that could have 
kept pace with his insatiable lust, been invincible 
by intem|>cratice, and have held out a thousand 
3 ears in a perpetual debauch. Bentley. 

[nvi'ncibleness. n, 8* [from invincl 
ble,] Uuconquerablcness; insuperable- 
ness. 

Invi'ncibly. adv, [from invincible.] 
Insuperably ; unconquerably. 

Yc nave been fearless in his righteous cause j 
And as ye have receiv’d, so have ye done 
Invincd)lif. ^ ^ Milton. 

Neither invitations nor tlireats avail with those 
who are invincibly impeded, to apply them to 
their benefit. Decay of Piety. 

INVrOLABLE. [inviolable, Fr. in- 

violahilis, Lat.] 

. Not to be profaned ; not to be injured. 

Thou, be sure, shall give account 
To him who sent us, whose charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and these from harm. 

Milton. 

In vain did Nature’s wise command 
Divide the waters from the laud, 

If daring ships, and men propbane, 

Invade th’ ininiddhle main ; 

Th’ elema) fences overleap, 

And pass at will the boundless deco. Dryden. 

Ye lamps of heav’n, he said, ana lifted high 
Ills hands, now free : thou venerable sky ! 
inviolable pow’rs ! ador’d with dread, 

Be all of you adjur’d. Dryden's Mn. 

Tilts birthright, wlien our author pleases, must 
and must nut be sacred and inviolable. Locke. 

2. Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, that the very meet- 
ing of men together, and their accompanying one 
» iOtlier to the house of God, should make the 
bond of their love hisoluble, and tie them in a 
league of inviolable amity. Hooker. 

See, sec, they join, embrace, and seem to kiss, 
As if they vuwM some league inviolable, 


3. Insusceptible of hurt or wound. 

Hi’ inMahle saints 
In cubick phalanx firm advanc’d intke. Milton. 

iMvi'OLABLT. adv. [from inviolable,] 
Without breach ; wimqut Ailure. 

Mere acquaintaitoe you have ttoAe : you have 
drawn them all into a nearer line , and tliey who 


^ 'Hie 

I N 

have eonrerud with you, are for e»er after 
InMuyoon. . Orvirw. 

The true profession of Christianity tntioMyeo 
gages all its followers to d6 good to all men. S^aU, 

Invi'olate. adj, [inviolate, Fr. invio- 
latuB, Lat] unhurt;, uninjured; un- 
profaned ; unpolluted ; unbroken. 

His foxtupe of arms whs still inviolate. 

_ , , . , Bacon's Henry VIL 

But let mvtolate truth be always dear 
To tlice, even before friendship, truth prefer, 

_ Denham, 

If the past 

Can hon|s pardon, by those mutual bonds 
Nature lUs seal’d between us, which, though I 
Have eanoell'd, thou hast still preserv’d inviolate t 
I heg thy pardon. Denham's Sophy, 

My love your claim inmolate securch ; 

*Tis writ in fate, I can he only yours. Dryden, 

In all the changes of his doubtful state, 

His truth, like Ilcav’n’s, was kept inviolate. Dryd. 

Fnvious. adj, [invius, Lat.] Impas- 

sable ; untrodden. 

If iiothini: can oppugn his love, 

And virtue meious ways can prove, 


Wliat may not he confide lo’do, 
’J'hiit brings 1 


both love and virtue too ? Ihidihras, 

Invisibility, n. s. [invisibility, Fr. 
from invisible,] The state of being in- 
visible ; imperceptibleuess to siglit. 

They may be demonstrated to be innumerable, 
substituting tlieir smalness for the reason of their 
invisibility. Hay. 

INVrSIBLE. a^, [invisible, Fr. t«ri- 
sibilis, Lat.] Not perceptible by the 
sight ; not to be seen. 

He was invisible that hurt me so ; 

Aud none invisible, hut spirits, can go, Sidney, 
The threaden sails, 

Borne with ih’ invisible and crc(‘ping wind, 

Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow’d sea. S^k, 
Tis wonderful, . 

That an inrisihle instinct should frame them 
To loyalty unh'arn'd, lionour untaught. SJudeeip, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen, 

In these thy l<»west works. Milton. 

He that Dclievcs a God, believes such a being 
as hath all perfections ; among which this Is one, 
that he is a spirit, and ccmsequcntly that he is in- 
visible, and cannot be seen. TUlotson. 

It seems easier to make one’s self invisible to 
others, than to make another’s thoughts visible to 
me, winch are not visible to himself. Loche. 


Invi'sibly. titfi;. [from tittrt«t6/e.] Im- 
perceptibly to the sight. 

Age by degree* inmihly doth creep. 

Nor do we seem to die, but fall asleep, Denham, 

To iNvi'scATE. V, a, [in and viscus, 
Lat.] To lime; to intangle in gluti- 
nous matter. 

The cameHon’s food being flies, it hath in tlie 
longue a mucous and slimy' extremity, whereby, 
upon a sudden emission, ft inviscates and entai»- 
gleth those insects. Brown. 

Invita'tion. n. 8, [invitation, Fr. in- 
vilatio, Lat.] The act of inviting, bid- 
ding, or calling to any thing with ctre- 
mony and civility. 

That other answer’d with a lowly look. 

And soon the gracious invitation took. Dryden, 

Invi'tatory. adj. [from invito, lat.] 
Using invitation ; containing invitation. 

To INVITE. V. a. [invittfo Lat. inviler, 
Fr.] 

i. To bid; to ask to any place, particular* 
ly tfocme's own house, with iutreo^ and 
OQiBji^isance. 

U be httdted of a fttlghiy nutt* withdraw 

ih^lT . ^ 

m oomei invited by a younger son. MiUm, 
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When mach company is tnvhed, then be as 
ferine as possible of your coaJs. ^ Sw^i. 

S. To ulure ; to persuade ; to induce by 
hope or pleasure. 

A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 
upon any other GeiUileSy thouoh facility and hope 
or success might invite some oUicr choice. Bacon. 

!Nur art thou such 

Created, or such place hast here to dsrell. 

As may not oft invUe, though siiurits of heav’n, 

J’o visit thee. MiltotCt ParadiK Lost. 

The liberal contributions such teachers met 
wlUi, served still to invite mure labourers into that 
work . Decay of Piety. 

Shady groves, that easy siee]) invite^ 

And after toilsome days a soft repose at night. 

Dr^efi’iTtrgii. 

To Invi'te. V. n. [invito, Lat.] To ask 
or call to any thin^ pleasing. 

All things invite 

To peaceful counsels. Milton, 

In VITER. II. s. [from invite.'] He who 
invites. 

They forcibly cut out abortive votes, such as 
their inviters and cncouragers most fancied. 

Kin^ Charles. 

Honour was the aim of the guests, and interest 
was the scope of the inviter. Smaindge's Sermons. 

Wines and cates the tables grace. 

But most the kind inviicr’s cheerful face. 

Pope’s Odyssey. 

Invitingly, adv. [from inviting.] In 
such a manner as invites or allures. 


If lie can but dress up a temptation to look in- 
viVngly, the business is done. Decay of Piety. 

To Inu'mbkate. V. a, [invmbro, Lat.] 
To shade ; to cover with shades. jDiVf., 


Inl'nction. n. s. [inungo, inunctus, 
Lat.] The act of smearing or anointing. 

'I’he wise Author of Nature Iwitli placed on the 
rump two gl.indulos, whidi the bird catches hold 
upttii Mith her hill, and s(]ii(e/es out an oily iini- 
nicnt, lit for (lie inunction ol the feathers, and 
nuiring their filaiucuts to cohere. Bay, 

Inbnda'tion. If. 8. [inundation, Fr. 
inundaiio, Lat ] 

The overflow of waters ; flood ; deluge. 
Inundation, says Cowley, implies less 
than deluge. 

Merfilher (uunfs it dangerous, 

'I'liat she should give her sorrow so much sway ; 

And in his wisdom hastes our marriage, 

lo slop the uiundalim of her tears Shahesp, 

'1 he s.uue mundaUm was not past forty foot in 
must (daces ; so that some few wild hihabitants of 
the woods escaped. Bacon, 

All fountains of the deep, 

Broke up, shall heave the ocean to usurp 

Beyond all houuds, ’till inundation rise 

Above the highest lillls. Miltons Par. Lost. 

Tills uiioidahon unto the Egyptians happenetk 
when it is Winter unto the Etlito{)iaii8. 

Brownes Vulg. Err, 

Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of tlircatening tiuods, and inundations near. Dryd, 

No swelling inundation hides the grounds. 

But crystal currents glide within their bounds. Gey. 

2. A confluence of any kind. 

Many good towns, through that inundation of] 
the Irisn, were utterly wasted. Spenser. 

To I'nvocate. V. a. [invoco, Lat.] To 
invoke ; to implore ; to call upon ; to 


pray to. 

Poor kcy-cold fi j^ure of a holy king ! 

Be*t lawful, that I mvocate thy ghost. 

To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. Shakesp, 

If Dftgon he thy god, 

Go to ins temple, invocate his aid 

With soiemnest devotion. MiUon^t Agonistes. 

Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread. 
Till vermin or tlie draff of servile food 
Consume me, and oft invocat^ death 
iiasteu the welcome enct of all my pahH. 

Milton's Agoi^rs. j 


Invocation, it. [invocation, Fr. in- 
vocatio, Lat.] 

HI. The act of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not the imme of prayer usual to sispify even 
all the service that ever we do’ unto God ? And 
that for no other cause, at I suppose, but to shew 
that there is in religion no acceptable duty, which 
devout invocation of the name of God doth not 
either presuppose or infer. Hooker. 

2. The form of calling for the assistance 

I or presence of any being. 

I My invocation is 

; Honest and fair, and in his mistress* riamc. Shak. 

I The proposition of Gratius is contained in a line, 

and that of inim*ation in half a line.* Wase. 

I 1 will strain myself to breathe out tliis one invo- 
cation. Houcl. 

\ The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the 
invocation is divided between the two deities. 

Addison on Italy. 

rNVOiCE. n. s. [This word is perhaps 
corrupted from the French word en- 
voyez send.] A catalogue of the freight 
of a ship, or of the articles and price of 
goods sent by a factor. 

77) Invo'ke. V. a. [invoco, Lat. invoquer, 
Fr.] To call upon ; to implore ; to pray 
to ; to invocate. 

The power I will invoke dwells in her e^es. 

Sidney. 

One peculiar nation to select 
From all the rest, of whom to be inwk*d. Milton. 

The ^kilful bard. 

Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, 

To make his hero and himself immortal. Prior. 

To Invo'lve. V. a. [involuo, Lat ] 

1. To enwrap; to cover with any thing 
circumfluent. 

Leave a singed bottom all invslo'd 
Witli sleuth and smoke. Milton. 

No man could miss his way to hea\eii for want 
of light ; and yet so vain arc they as to think they 
oblige the vsurld by inwlving it in darkness. 

Decay of Piety. 

In a cloud involv'd^ he takes his ilight, 

Where Greeks and Trojans mix’d in mortal fight. 

Dryden, 

2. To imply ; to comprise. 

We cannot demonstrate these things so as to 
shew that the contrary necessarily involves a con* 
tradiction. TUlotson, 

3. To entwist ; to join. 

He knows his end with mine involv'd, Milton, 

4. To take in ; to catch ; to conjoin, 

Tire gath’ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng. Pope 

Sin >se should bate altogether ; but our hatred 
of it may involve the person which we should not 
bate at all. Spratt. 

One death involves 

Tyrants and slaves. Thomson's Summer, 

5. 1 o entangle. 

This reference of the name to a thing whereof 
we have no idea, is so far fron» iielping at all, that 
it only serves the more to involve us in difficulties. 

Locke. 

I As obveure and imperfect ideas often itmdve our 
reason, so fio dubious words puzzle men’s reason. 

Uckc. 

6. To coin)>licate ; to make intricate. 

Some involv'd their snaky folds. Miltm. 

S vll' gism IS of necessary use, even to the lovers 
of truih, to shew them the fallacies that are often 
concealed in florid, witty, or involved discourses. 

J^fcke, 

7. To blend ; to mingle together confu- 
seilly. 

Earth with hell mingle and involve. MUton. 

Involuntarily, adv. [from invoimn^ 
tan/.] Not by choice; not sponthne* 
ously. 
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INVOLUNTARY, atf/. [in and volun^ 
tariui, Lat. involuntaire, Fr.] 

1 . Not having the power ctf choke. 

The gathTing nuniMr, as it moves along, 

Involves a vast involtmliiry throng, 

Who gently draw, and stkggling Ic^s and less. 
Roll in her vortex, and her pow’r confess. Tope. 

2. Not chosen ; not done willingly. 

llie forbearance of tliat action, eonsequeat to 
such command of the mind, it called vofuntary ; 
and whatsoever action is performed without such 
a thought of the mind, U called involuntary.Loeke. 

But why, ah tell roe, im too dear t 
Steals down my cheek th’ involuntary tear^ Pape. 

Involution, n. s. [inotfiuiio, Lat.] 

1. The act of involving or hiwrapping. 

2. The state rf being entangled ; compli- 
tion. 

All things are mixed, and causes blended by 
mutual involutions. Glanvilte, 

3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 

Great conceits are raised of the involution or 
membranous covering called the silly-how, some- 
times found about the heads of chihfren. 

Broum's Vulgar^ Errours. 

To Inu're. V. a. [in and ure.\ To ha- 
bituate; to make ready or willing by 
practice and custom ; to accustom. It 
had anciently with before the tiling 
practised, now to. 

BecH(i<>e they so proudly' iiisuir, we must a little 
mure their ears with bearing how others, whom 
tlicj im le regard, are accustomed to use the self- 
same laiiguajc;e with us. Hooker. 

If there might be added true art aneji learning, 
there would he as much dilferenca, in maturity of 
judgment, between men thereioith inured, and that 
which now men are, as between men that are now 
and innocents. Hooker. 

'rhat it mav no painful work endure. 

It to strong labour can itself mure. IIubberd*t Tale. 

Enginnu was a peaceable kiriKdom. and hut 
lately inured to the mild and goodly government 
of the Confessor. S^>emer, 

The forw ard hand, inur'd to wounds, makes way 
Upon the sharpest fronts of the most fierce. 

Damei. 

I Then cruel, by their sports to blood inur'd 

I Of fighting beasts, and men to beasts expos’d. 

MUtom. 


To inure 

Our prompt oliedience. Milton's Par. Lost. 

They, who had been most mur'd to business, 
bad not in their lives ever undergone so great fa- 
tigue for twenty days together. Clarendon. 

We may inure ourselves by custom to beat the 
extremities of weather without injury. Addison. 

Inu'rement. n. s. [from inure.] Prac- 
tice; habit; use; custom ; frequency. 

If iron will aenuire by mere continuance a se- 
cret appetite, ana habitual inclination to the site 
it held, then how much more may education, 
being notiiingclse but a constant plight andtnure- 
meni, induce by custom good habits into a reason- 
able creature. Wotion. 


To Inu'rn. V. a. [tn and urn. 
tomb ; to bury. 

The sepulchre 
Wherein we saw thee quiet! 

Hath op’d its pondero u iii pq jaws 

To cast ihee up S^iakesp. Hamlet. 

Amidst tjMaearsipflnfcjan dames innm'd, 

And hiKfal daig^ters truly mourn’d. 

^ Dryden, 

Ing'stM^ fi. s. [inttxfk, Lat.j The 
act m vtbr m ng. 



Inu'THiIU adf. [inutf/f, Fr. inuiitis, Lat.] 
Usfilets ; unprofitable, 

TV frier to and cold is a compendious and 
nmlilki speculation. Bacon's Nat. Hist. 

iNPti'LlTY. n. 8. [tntifiVifc^, Fr.inutilitas, 
iM.] Uselessness j unprofitableness. 
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Imrij'LifERABLB. mN. [tmwIfUpiMr* Ft. 
invulnfrabUig^ Latj Not to be wound- 
ed; secwre fimi wound. 

^ Our «ti)nen*t muiicc ▼aitil|r ihull be tpent 
A^iist th' inmUnerabk nhixfi of beuv*n. Shakeq), 
Nov TuinJv ko|Ht 

To be immlnerabk m thoet teMt anns, 

That mortal dint none can vetiet Mikim. 

VaaecMK thougb by PaUas Uught» 

Hj love tuMikicraMe thought, 

Seavehing in books for wisdom's aid* 

Was in the veiy soMCh betci^U Su^. 

To Inwa'Um «. a. [m aiul waff.} To 
inctoae orfintify with a waO. 


mlton. 


TnwARD. \ j r wen 
Inwards. «“•] 

1. Towardi the internal partf ; within. 

The parts of liring creatures that be more m- 

CMmhr, ncmrish more man the outward flesh. 

Baron’s Nattirol Hut^, 
The medicines which go to these magical oint- 
ments are so stroim, that if they were used tn- 
%oanii they would kill ; and therefora they work 
potmtl^, though outwards. Bacon. 

2. With inflection or incurvity ; concavely . 

He stretches out his arm in sign of peace, with 
his breast bending tnawrd. Dryden*t Vujretnoy. 
S. Into the mind or thoughts. 

I/)oking mwanj we were stricken dumb ; look- 
ing upwa^ we speak and pierail. Hooker. 

Celestial light 

Shine inwards, and Uie soul through all her pow’rs 
Irradiate. M 

rNWARB. aiff, 

1* Internal ; placed not on tne outside but 
within. 

He could not rest* but did his stout heart eat, 
And waste hit inward gall with deep despight. 

Fatty Queen. 

To eofch inward part 

ft shoots invisible. Mihtm. 

Sickitonr, epntrfbuting no less than old age to 

the shaking down this scaffolding of the body, 
may discover the Imtord atnicture more plaii^. 

2. Beflecting ; deeply thinking. 

With outward smiles their flatt’ry 1 receiv'd » 
But bent and mward to nwself again 
Peqd^i'd, thew matters 1 revolPd, in vain. 

Prior 

2. latkaate; domestick ; familiar. 

Though the ford of tins liberty do pain himself 
alt he may to yield equal justice unto all, yet can 
there not but great abuses lurk in so mward and 
absolute a privilege Spenser. 

All my mward mends abhorred me. Job, xix. 19. 

4. Seated in the mind. 

Prin^ have but their titles for their glories. 

An outward honour for an wuNird loti ; 

And for unfelt inm^natious* 

They oflcn foel a world of restless cares. Shakesp 

raWARD. II. «. 

l«Jk|i|^g within^ generally the bowels, 
this sense a singular. 

Hsvil swdfidng, laid 

The with incense strew’d 

On the cfoft wood, due rites perform’d. 

Milton. 

They utwm then mow becninof 

the great quantity of fot upfoiiHiMtoMirds. 

Mortimer. 

2. Intimate; near acquaintattiis. little 

uaed. X 

Sir, 1 was an inward of his ; a dkf mtkmsr was 
the duke ; and I know the ecnsc^ff pkln^taw- 

rNWARDLY. adv. [from 

3. In the heart; privately. 

^ IW which mwwrdlji encB nm dwell fl^the 


diarch ovtwardlj ought to testify* 


JOB 

1 bleed mwardUifoT my lord. 

Mean time the king, though inwardlyhn mounfd, 
In pomp triumphant to tlie town return’d. 
Attended by tlie chiefs. J>rydtn*t Knig}U*t 
2. In the parts within ; internally. 

Let Benedick, like covered fire. 

Consume away in sighs, waste inwardly. Shaketp. 

Cantliaridea he prescribes both outwardly and 
inwardly. Arbuthnot, 

S. With inflexion or concavity. 
Fnwardness. ft. a. [from inward.] In^ 
timaev ; familiarity. 

You kttpw, my inwardnem and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shak. 

To Inwb'avb. preter. inwove or inweaved, 
part. pass, inwove, inwoven, or inweaved. 
in and wtave^ 

1 . To mix any thing in weaving, so that 
it ibrms part of the texture. 

A fair border, wrought of sundry flowers. 
Inwoven with an ivy winding trail. Spenser, 

Down they cast 

Their crowns, tniwwc with amaranth and gold 

MtUon. 

And o’er soft palls of purple grain unfold 
Rich tap’stry, stifiVii'd with inwoven gold. Pope. 

2. To entertwine ; to complicate. 

The roof 

Of thickest covert was inwoven shade. Milton. 

To Inwo'od. V. a. [in and wood.] To 
hide in woods. Not used. 

He got out of the river, inwooded himself so as 
the ladies lost the marking his sportfuliiess. 

Sidney. 

To Inwra'p. V. a. [in and wrap.] 

. To cover by involution ; to involve. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and spread her subtil net, 
Jnurapped in foul smoak. Fairy Qiueen. 

This, as an amber drop mwraps a bee. 

Covering discovers your miick soul ; that we 
May in your through -snF 


J O C 


h 


Z 


hine front 


our hearts 
Donne, 


our through 
loughts see. 

2. To perplex ; to puzzle with difficulty 
or obsetmty. 

The case is no sooner made than resolv'd ; if it 
be made not tnwrappea, but plainly and pcrsnicu- 
onsIy._ Bacon 

3. It is doubtful whether the following 
examples should not be enrap or inrap, 
from in and rap, rapio, LM. to ravish 
or transport. 

This pearl she gave mo I do feel't and see’t , 
And though ’tit wonder that enwraps me thus, 

Yet ’tis not madness. Skakesp, 

For if such lioly song 
Fntorap our fancy long 

Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold. 

Milton. 

Inwro'ught. a^. [in and torought.] 
Adorned with work. 

Camus, reverend sir, went foefuig slow, 

Hit mantle hairy and his bonnet sedge, 

Imorought with figures dim, and on tlie edge 
like to that taugnine flower inscrib’d with woe 

MUton, 

To Inwre'athe. V. &. [in and wreath.] 
To surround as with a wreath. 

Bind their resplendent locks mwreath*d with 
beams. Milton. 

Nor less the palm of peace inwreathes tl^ brow. 

Fhemson. 

JOB. n. e. FA low word now much in 
use, of wmch I cannot tell the etymo- 

1. Petty, piddling work ; a piece of chance 
work. 

2. A low mean lucrative busy affair. 

He wu now with Mt rid friends, like an old 
favourite of aeunring miidster after the jri is over. 

Arbuthntd. 


No cheek is known to bluab, no heart to throb 
dare when they lose a question, or a job. Feme. 

Such patents as these never were granted with 
a view of being a job, for the mterest of a partictv 
lar person to the damage of the pubHck. Sax^. 

3. A sudden stab w^ a sharp instrument. 
7a Job. v. a, 

1. To strike suddenly with a sharp in- 
strumafft 

Asannu with a galled back was feeding In a 
meadow, a raven pitched upon him, and sat pift- 
btfw; of the sore. VFetrtmgc. 

2. To drive in a sharp instrument. 

Let pe a c ocke and turkey leavejo66uig their hex. 
_ . Timer. 

The work would, where a small irregularity of 
stuff should happen, draw or job the edge into Ike 
stuff. 

To Job. v. n. To play the stock jobber ; 
to buy and sell as a broker. 

The judge shall the bishop bite the town. 

And mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 

Fope. 

Job's Tears, n. a. An herb. 

Ainaworth, 

Jo'bber. ft. a. [fnimjo^.] 

1. A man vriio sells st^ in the publick 
funds. 

So cast it in the soutlierri seas, 

And view it through B^kbber*» HI] ; 

Put on what spectacles you please, 

Your guinea’s but a viiinea stiil. Swifi. 

2. One who does cnancework. 
JoBBERNo'wL. fi.s. [most probably from 

Johbe, Flem. dull, and nowl, ))nol, Sax, 
a head ] Loggerhead ; blockhead. 

And like tlie world, lucn’i fohhemowls 
Turn round upon their ears, tlic poles. Hmhhrak. 
Jo'cKKY. ft. a. [from Jack, the diminu- 
tive of John, comes Jackep, or, as, the 
Scotch, jockey used for any ^y, and 
particularly for a boy that rides race- 
horses.] 

A fellow tlmt rides horses in the rare. 

These were the wine aiicirnts, who heaped up 
greater honours on Puidiir's joekut ii^ati on the 
poet himself. ^ Adduov 

2. A roan that deals in horses. 

3. A cheat; a trickish fellow. 

To Jo'cKEY. V. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To justle by riding against one. 

2. To cheat ; to trick. 

JOCO'SE. adf. [Jocoaua, Lat] Meity;** 
wagfl^ ; given to jest. 

If subject be sacred, all fodicrons turns, and 
> Jocose or comical airs, should be excluded, lesi 
' young minds learn to trifle with the awful 
sfflcninities of religion. ffatis 

Jocc/SELY, adv. [from Jocou.] Wag- 
, gishly ; in jest ; in game. 

SpoiMkmus imagines that Ulysses may possiblv 
speak joeesely, but in troth Ulysses never beliaves 
with levity. Broome. 

Joco'asNESS. \ n. a. [from Joeoae.] 
Joco'siTY. f Waggery; merriment. 
A langli there is of contempt or indignation, as 
well as of mtrtJi mjocotity. Brown*tVulg. Err. 

JO'CULAR. at^j. [Jocularia, Lat.] Used 
in jest; meriy; jocose; waggim ; not 
senous : used bodi of men ana things. 
These jocular slanders are ofiten as mischievoui 
as those of deepest design. Gov. tf the Tongue. 

The satiire is a dminatick jpoem ; the idle ti 

•■&osi.ns;s^ X: 

JoCISIA'iftTT. ft. fc [IMHft Jimaw.] Mm- 
lirneUt; dimoutioii tO’jM 
fThevriuof those sges were shore of these of 
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J O H 

«ari ; msiniaisi imaiotobleiiiceif 

«ncl ^nkt uaaltemiiljr M tlie effbrttof JoeuMijf. 

Brawn* t Ftttesr JErroifri. 


JCyCUNp. ad^. r>c«H<fiw,U^Men7;t‘ ^ 

cmv • Airv ! 1 .1 4.. -..-.41 *^4 4*1. 


gay ; airy ; iivafy. 

There’i comfort yet ; then be thoajoettiid.jSbaft. 

No jocund healthy that Denmark drinks ttMiay/ 
But the great cannon to the clouds shall teU.5kafc. 

They on their mirth and dance ^ 

Intent, with jocund rousick charm his ear. MUtm, 

Alexis shun’d his fellow-swains, 

Thdr rural sports, and jonind strains. Prior. 

Jo'cuNDLY. adv. [fromj'ociiNif.] Mer- 
rily: grily. 

He has no power of himself to leave It ; but he 
is ruined jocund/y and pleasantly, and damned ac- 
cording to his heart's desire. South, 

Te JOG. V, a. [sckoken, Dut] To jraah ; 
to shake by a sudden impulse ; to give 
notice by a sudden push. 

^ow leaps he upright, Jogt me and cries, Do 
you see 

Y onder well-favour’d youth ? Donne. 

This said, he jogg*d hit good steed nigher. 

And steer’d him gently toward the squire. Hudib, 

I ^as pretty well pleased while 1 expected, till 
fruition, piggea me out of my pleasing slumber, and 
1 knew It was but a dream. Norrii. 

Sudden I jogged Ulysses, who was laid 
Fast by my aide. Pape’t Odgmy. 

To Jog. v. n. 

1 . To move by succussation ; to move with 
small shocks like those of a low trot. 

The door is open, Sir, there lies good way. 

You may be./o^ng while your boots are 

Here licth one, who did most trully prove 
That be could never die while he could move ; 
Suhung his destiny, never to rot 
While he might still jog on and keep his trot. JBdiU, 

i. To travel idly and heavily, 

on, ^ on the foot-path way^ 

And merrily heat the stile-a, 

A merry neart goes all the day, 

Touraad tires in a luile-a. Shakeip, Winter * b Tale. 

Avmy they trotted together; but as they were 
joggmg on, tlie wolf spv’d a bare place about ilie 
doe’s neck. L'Eaiang^ 

Thus they jog on, still tricking, never thriving, 
And murd nug plays, >shich tliey miscal reviving. 

Dryden 

Jog. w, «. [from the verb.] 

1. A push; « slight shake; a sudden in- 
terruption by a push or shake ; a hint 
given by a pusli. 

As H leopard was valuing himself upon bis 

^ party-coloured skin, a fox gave him a jog, and 
wbisptved, that the oeauty of the mind was above 
that of a painted outside. VBttretnge. 

Nick found theoeans to slip a note into Lewis’s 
hauda, which Lewis as slyly put into John’s 
pocket, with a pinch or njog to warn him what he 
waavamut. ArlnUhnat. 

A letter when 1 am inditing, 

Comes Cupid and gives me a jog^ 

And I ail all thc/impcr with wnting 
(X vioUnng hut tweet Molly Mo|. Sw^. 

2. A rub ; a small stop ; an irregularity of 
motion. 

How that which penetrates all bodies without 
the laatt Jog or obstruction, should Impress a mo- 
tion ua auy , ia incuncei voble. GlaninUe*t Scepsis 

Jo'iOaRR. 11 . [from Jog.] One who 
moves beavHy and dully. 

TIm^, with their fellow^gmnfthe plough. Dry. 

To J^aoLtL if. n. To shake. 

In the head of wan, the base of die bndn is pa- 
oailel to the horiaun ; by which there is less dan- 
ger of tlie two brains joggling, or alippiiia out of 
tliair place. uf/hi 

Io'HNAPPLB. 0. 

A jdhnauphUnipoil Telishcd 
Spring following, wliCtt most other fruit is spent : 
they are lit for the cyder plantations. Martimfer. 


J o I 

Ih Jotit* ti. d. [ Jofnihv, fr.] 

1. To add one to another in contiirmty. 

‘ ^ ^tbat 

— IviiS. 

Join them one to another into one stick. Eeek.^ 
The wall mw Joined together unto the half. 

Neh. iv. 6. 

2. To couple : to combine. 

Zn this faculty repeating and jointiv together its 
ideas, the mind has great power. Loche. 

8. To unite in league or marriage. 

One only daughter heirs my crown and stale, 
Whom not our oracles, nor heav’n, nor fate. 

Nor frequent prodigies permit to,^n 

With any native of ihe Attoonian line. Dryd, AEn. 

4. To dash together; to collide; to en- 
counter : this sense is to be fmind in the 
phrase to Join haiile, in which, haith 
seems not to signify %ht, but troops in 
array, commiitere e,rerciVtss, thou^ it 
may likewise meiui jight, as, commit- 
tere pralium. 

When they joined battle, Israel was smitten. 

t Sam. iv. 2. 

They should with resolute lainds endure^ until 
they mi gilt join battle wiili their enemies. KnoUes. 

5. To associate. 

Go near, and join thyself to dits chariot. Acts. 

Thou shalt not be jomed with them in burial. Juit. 

6. To unite in one act. 

Our best notes are treason to his fame. 

Joined with the loud applause of publick voice. 

Dryden, 

Thy tuneful vuioe with iiumbefs join, 

words will more prevail than mine. Dryden. 

7. To unite in concord. 

Be perfectly Joined together in the same mind. 

1 Cor. 

8. To act in concert with. 

Know \ our own int’rest. Sir, where’er you lead, 
Wejoimiy vow to Join noi)i\mhcud. Dryd. Aureng. 

To Join. v. u. 

1. Togrowto; to adhere; to be contiguous. 

Justus's house joined hard to the synagogue Acts. 

2. To close ; to clash. 

Look you, all you that kiss roy lady peace at 
home, that our armies^n not in a hot aay. 

Shahetp. Henry IV. 

Here’s the earl of Wiltshire’s blooa, 

V^ hoiQ 1 encounter’d, as the battles jom’d. Shok. 

3. To unite with in marriage, or any 
other league. 

Should wc again break thy commandments, and 
join in adinity with the people ? JEsra. 

4. To become confederate. 

When there falletb out any war, 4h^ Join unto 

oureneinics, and dght against ns. JEkadns. 

let us make peace with him, before he join 
witli Alexander i^pmist us. 1 Aloe. 

Ev’n yoavourself 

Join with the rest ;^ou are armed againsUme. 

Dryden. 

Any other may ,fom with him that h injured, 
and assist him in recovering satisfaction. Locke. 

Jo'iNDER. R. s. [from join.] Canjunc. 
tion ; joining. Not used. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 

Cuniirni’d by mutual jfiiidet* of your hands. Shdk. 

Jo'iNER. n. n. [from jom.] One whose 
trade is to make utensils of wood corn- 
parted. 

The ficople wherewith you plant ought to be 
stniihs, caipeuters, andjmneri. Bacon’s 

It is couiitt'd good wojrkrouishio in a iomcr, to 
bear his hand curiously even, motons Jtteck. £x. 

Jo'iNRRY. n. s. [^myowier.l 

Johterv »> «»> wrt wiicrehy several pieces Wood 
•to to Sued and joiiiod together by stroit IlSei, 
aquares, miters, or any bevel, ihat ’ 


one entire piece. 


they shall mem 
Mmnm. 


Joint, n.s. [jmcturatlM. jointure, Fr.] 


J O I 

1. Articulation of limbs; juncture ofwsive- 
able bones in Animal bodies. 

OropiNes and BslknMit, and JsfaC racking fbswM. 

I leit tha same pain in the same jakU. Timpte. 

f • Hinge ; junctures which admit motaon 
of the parts* 

The coach, the cover whereof was made with 
such joinU tM as they might, to avoid the wea- 
ther, pull it up close when they listed ; so when 
they would, they might tesiain as discovered aad 
open-sighted as on horsebaek. Sidney, 

8. [In joinery ; Jointep Fr.] 

Strait lines, in joiners langui^, is called ajokii, 
that is, two pieces of womI are shot, that is, 
plained. Moten. 

4. A knot or commissure in a plant 

5. One of the Iknbs of an aninul cut up 
by the butcher. 

In bringing a Joint of meat, it falls out of yoar 
hand. ^ Swift. 

6. Out of joint. Luxated ; slipped mm 
the socket, or correspondent part where 
it naturally moves. 

Jacob’s thigh was out joint. Oen, xalU.e$. 

My head and whole hi^y was sore hurt, and 
also one of my arms and le^ put oat qjjmntjder^, 

7. Out of joint. Thrown into oonhision end 
disorder ; confused ; full of disturbance. 

The time is out rfjoint, oh cursed spiglit ! 

That ever 1 was born to set it right Shakesp. 

Joint, adj. 

1. Shared among many. 

Entertain no more of it, 

Than ajMtit burthen laid upon us all. Aka&SIp. 

I'hough it be common in respect of some mSn, 
it is not so to all mankind ; but is the ;^MnS pw. 
perty of this country, or this parish. Ikoehe^ 

2. United in tlie same possession : as we 
say, jomtheir$ or cohtiri, jmmtjkoirmmi 
or cohttnms. 

The suit and man did strive, 

Joint tenants of the world, who should survive. 

Pride then was not ; nor arts, Aia'Mldetoaid ; 
Man walk’d with beast Joint tenant 01 the shade. 

JPipc. 

8. Combined ; acting together in comadart. 


M: 


On your joint vigour now. 

' bold of tills new kingdom 1 ^ Qepeiidt.lltt(efi. 


f noi( 

n a war earned on by the joint ferae ufauMiiy 
nations, France could send troops. Addison. 

To Joint, v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To form in articulations. 

Tlie fingers are Joined together for motion, and 
furnished with several muscles. Ray on the CrettSon, 
2. To form many parts into one. 

Against the steed he threw 
His forceful spear, which hissing as it flew. 
Pierc’d through theyieldiug planks otjomtedwood. 

Drute. 

3. T6 join together in confederacy* "Not 

The time. AP* 

Made friends of them, Igilait 

Cmsar. flkahcip. 

4. To divide a joint ; into 

joints. 'W' 

He JokiUjgSmmk'AiM with aatrokc so sU 
The heha the head along. 

Jo'lNTBI]L [from Joint.] FuU 

joint,, iMM^ ioroorainia»ure*. 

'fluke cubits high 

The jofefMlirbage shoou. PhsHsps. 

Jo'iNlMlL u. i. [froin.^««/.] A sort of 

plane* . ^ 

jointer is somewbat longer tiimi fi»re- 
pisne, ai»d hath its sole perfectly strait; iis office 
IS U> Ibilow the fore-plane, ami shoot and edge 
■pilifeitli strait, when a jahtt is to be sboU^lluiWi. 
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J O L 

Jo'lNTtY. ttiv. [frcxn joita.l 
1. Together ; not eopiirately. 

I b^an ft combat nrct with him particularly, 
and after lii» death with the others I'pintly. Sidney, 
Because all that are of the churcTi cniiwot Jointly 
and equally worh ; the first thing iit polity re ' 
qulred is a dilTerence of persons in the church. 

Hooker, 

The prince told him he could lay no claim to his 
gratitude, but desired they might ^ to tlie altar 
toother, and jekntly return their thanks to whom 
only it was due. Addison. 

^2. In a state of union or co-operation. 

His name a great example stands, to shew 
How strangely high endeavours may be blest, 
Where piefy and valour jointly go. Dryden. 

Jo'iNTREss. n.s. {from jointure,} One 
who holds any thing in jointure* 

Our queen, 

Th’ imperial jointress of this warlike state, 

We’ve taken now to wife. Shdkesp. Hamlet, 

JoiNTSTO^OL. n. 9, [joint and sfooL] 
stool made not merely by insertion ofj 
the feet, but by inserting one part in 
ano^er. 

Ha rides the wild mare with the boys, and 
jumps U|K}ii jointstaols, and wears his bout very 
smooth like unto the sign of the teg. Shakesp. 

Could that be eternal which they had seen r 
rude trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it a 
joiiitstoolf Simth. 

He used to lay chairs nnd Jointstooh in their 
way, that they might break noses by falling. 

Arbuthnol 

JOINTURE, n. s. [jointure, Fr.] Estate 
settled on a wife to be enjoyed after her 
husband’s decease. 

The Jointure that your king roust make, 

With her dowVy shall be counterpois'd. Shakesp. 

The old countess of Desmond, who lived in 
1589, and many years since, was married in £d> 
ward the Fourth’s time, and held her Jointure from 
ail the earls of Desmond since then. 

HaUsigh’s History of the World. 
There’s a ciYil question us’d of late, 

Where hes toy jointure, where your own estate ^ 
t Dryden. 

What’s proj^rty ? You see it alter. 

Or, in a iiiortgage» prove a lawyer’s share. 

Or, in n jointure. Vanish from the licir. Pope 

Joist, n.s. [fMi joindre, Fr.] The se- 
condary lieam of a door. 

Some wood is not good to use for beams or 
jtnsUt beoause of tlie hritUetiess. Mortimer's Iliisb. 

The kettle to the top was hoist, 

And there stood fastened to n joist. Swijt. 

To Joist. ». a, [fh>m the noun.] To fit 
in the tltialler beams of a dooring. 

JOKE, n, 9, [jocui, Lat.] A jest j some- 
thing not serious. 

liim towns to towns with avenues of oak 
Inclose whole downs in wails, ’tis all njoke! 
Ineaorable death shall level all. Pope. 

Wluh ^lould publick mockery in print, or a 
4 ii|HflH|upon a stage, be a better test of truth 
SSSpSKperseCttUons? Watu 

To JoumC% Uj'^ocor, Lat.] To jest ; to 
be mer^ in W&iCMlf^d actions. 

Our neighbours tell in joking talk, 

Of ashes, leather, oabtneal, hiajag^ chalk. Gay. 

Io'kbr. n. 9. [from jester ; a 

merry fellow, 

lliou mad'st thy first appeaimoaM the world 
like a dry joker, buffoon, or jack pud(!lm« Dennis. 

JoLE. n. 9. \jpitule, Fr. crol, Si%3^ 

J. The face or cheek. It is 
but in the phrase cheek hy jokt^^ 

Follow ! nay, 1*11 go with thee ebtek 


J O L 

Your wan complexion, and your thinjl^' III* 
thcr. Dtydm. 

A roan, who has digested all the fathe'rs, letaa 
pure English divine goclieek byji>^ with blm. 

Collier on Pride. 

2. The head of a fish. 

A salmon's belly, Hellno, was tby fate i 
The doctor call’d, declaret all help too late : 
Mercy ! cries Hollau, mercy on my soul ! 

Is there no hope? alas! then bring the jowl. Pope. 

Hed-speckled trouts, the salmon’s silverj 0 lr, 
The jointed lobster, and unscaly soaie. Gay's Triv. 

To JoLL. r. a. [(romjoll the head.] To 
beat the head against any thing ; to 
clash with violence, 

Howsoe’er their hearts are sever’d in religion, 
their heads are both one; they may Joii horns to- 
gether. ^ Shakesp, 

'Hie tortoises envied the easiness of the frogs, 
’till they saw ihtm joUed to pieces and devoured 
fur want of a buckler. VEstrange, 

Jo'llily. adv, [from jolly] In a dispo- 
sition to noisy mirth. 

The goodly empress, joUily inclin’d. 

Is to the welcome bcaier wond’rous kind.Dry. Per, 

Jo'lliment. # 1 . 9, [from jolly.] Mirth ; 
merriment ; gaiety. Obsolete. 

Matter of mirth enough, though there wore 
none. 

She could devise, and thousand ways invent 
To feed her foolish humour and vain joHiment. 

Fairy Queen. 

Jo'LLINESS.r l 

Jo llity ^ j » j 


1. Gaiety; efcvation of spirit. 

He witli a proud Jolltty commanded him to leave 

that quarrel only for him, who was only worthy to 
enter into it. Sidney. 

2. Merriment; festivity. 

With joyance bring her, and with jollity Snenser, 
There snail these pairs of faithful lovers t>e 
Wedded, with Theseus, ail in iollity. Shakesp. 

The brazen throat of war had ceas’d to roar ; 

All now was turn’d to joUity and game, 

To luxury and riot, feast and dance. Milton. 

Good men are never so surpri^ted as in the midst 
of their jollities, nor so fatally overtaken and 
caught as w hen the tabic is made the snare. South. 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and waste 
In jollily the day ordained to he the la^t.Dryd.JEn. 

My heart was filled with iiieJanchoIy to "see se- 
veral dropping in the midst of mirth and joUity. 

Addisons spectator, 


And by him in another hole, 
▲^ted Raipho, cheek byjele. 




JOXLY ai(f. [joli, Vt.jovialU, Lat.] 

1. Gay; merry; airy; cheerful; lively; 
jovial. 

Like a jolly troop of houtfOMm* come 
Our lusty English. Shakesp. King John, 

O nightingale 1 ' 

Thou with fresh nofm the Icvir’s heart dost fill, 
While the Jolly hours lead on propitious M^j^ 

All my griefs to this art jolly, 

Nougitt so sad as Melancholy. Burton, 

Ev’n ghosts had learii d to groan ; 

But free from punishment, as free from sin, 

The shades lived jolly, and without a king. 

Dryden' s Juvenal, 

Tills gentle knight, inspir’d jy jolly Ma^ 
Forsook his easy couch at early day. Dryden, 

A shepherd now along (he plain he roves. 

And with his jolly pipe delights the groves. Prior, 

2. Plump; like one in high healtl^ 

He catciies at an apple of Sodom, which though 
it may entertain his eye with a florid. Jolly white 
and red, yet, upon the touch, it shall ml his hand 
only with stench and foulness. South, 

To JOLT. V, n, [I know not whence de- 
rived.] To fliiake as a carriage on rough 
ground. 


J O V 

Every little uaevehness of the ground will caust 
Sttcb a joking the chariot as to hinder the mo- 
tion of its WilMm. 

t Violent motioni as jolting In a coach, may be 
used m this case.^ Arfnithnot on uku 

A coach and six horses Is the utmost exercise 
you can bear, and how glad would you be, if it 
could waft you in tlie air to avoid Jollmg ! Swjft, 

To JoLT^xv^ a. To shake one as a car- 
riage does. 

Jolt, n, s, [from the verb.*] Shock ; vio- 
lent agitation. 

The symptoms are, bloody water npon a sack* 
den^olt or violent motion. Arbutnnot m Diet. 

Tne first Jolt had like to have shaken Hie out ; 
but afterwards the motion was easy. Swifl, 

Jo’lthead. ft* 9. [I know not whence de^ 
rived,] A great nead ; a dolt ; a block- 
head. 

Fic on thee, Jolekeod, thou can’st not read 
Had man been a dwarf, he liad scarce been a 
reasonable creature ; fur he must then have either 
had ajolthead, and so there would not have been 
body and blood enough to supply his brain with 
spirits ; or he most have had a small liead, and 
so there would not have been brain eiiougli for his 
business. Grew. 

JoNQUi'LLB. It. 8. [jonquille, Fr.] A 
8|^ie8 of daffodil. The flower8 of this 
plant are greatly esteemed for their 
strong 8weet scent. Miller^ 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 

Nor hyacinths of purest virgin white, 

Low bent and blushing inward ; norjotupullsf 
Of potent fragrance. Thomson's Spring. 

Jo'rden. n. f. [;yoj\ 9Urcu9, and ben re- 
ceptaculum.] A pot. 

Tlicy will allow us ne’er a jorden, and then we 
leak in your chimney ; and jour chambertye 
breed,! fleas like a loacfi. Shakesp, 

This China Jorden let the chief o’ercome 
lleplenish, not inglonouslj at bume. Po/ie’i X^mc. 

The cupper pot cun boil milk, heat porridge, 
hold small beer, or, in case of iicceiiity, serve for 
a jorden, Swi/t. 

Jo'seph's Flowers, n, a, A plant. 

Ainsworth, 
To Jo'sTLE. V a, [jouster, Fr.] To jostle* 
to rush against. 

Jot. fi. 8. [iSres,] A point ; a tittle ; tlie 
least q^uantity assignable. 

As superfluous flesh did rot. 
Amendment reaoy still at hand did wait, 


To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That soon in him was left no one dorrupt Jot. 


Fai^ Queen, 
Go, Eros, send his treasure after, do it : 
Detain no Jot, I charge thee. Shakesp. 

Let roe not stay a Jot from dinner ; go, get ii 
ready. Shakesp. 

I'his nor hurts him nor profits you ajot ; 

Forbear it therefore ; give your cause to Heav'n, 

Shah, 

’This bond doth give (hee here no tot of kiood ; 
The words expressly are a pound of flesh. Shah, 
I argue not 

Against Heavn’s hand, or will ; nor bate one Jot 
Of heart or hope j but still bear up and steer 
Right onwards, , Muton, 

You might, with every Jot as much justice, hang 
me up because I’m old, as beat me because 1 m 
impotent. VJEafmsge, 

A roan may read the discourses of a very ra- 
tional autlior, and yet acquire not one Jot of knem- 
ledge. , Locke, 

Tm final event will not be one jot less the con- 
•eottijias of our own cbflicn apfi actions, for God s 
havSSFimfl all eternity IbreMttm and detcnnlned 

JOVIAL. IM&'. [jovtatt 



J o u 

1. Under this influence of Jupiter. | 

Tbc fixed stats are astroloeicully diflTereiiced by: 
the planets, and are esteemed martial or jovuUt ac- 
cording to Uie colours whereby they answer these 
planets. Browns Vulg. Err, 

55, Gay; airy; merry. 

My lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks, 

Be briglit and,;avMrf ’mong your guests. ShahesjK 

Our jovial star reignM at liis birth. hhake^p. 

Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, in- 
cline the company, into which they come, to he 
sad and ill-disposed ; and contrariwise, others of! 
a jovial nature dispose the comnany to he merry 
and cheerful. mcon*s Nat, Jhst. 

His odes arc some of them panegyrical, others 
moral, the rv&Xjwial or bacclmn.diaa. Dn/d. 

Beibaps the jest that rhanu’d the sprighil^ 
crowd, 

And made the jm^ial table laugh so loud, 

To some false notion ow’d its poor pretence. fVior. 

Jo'viALLY. adv. [from jovial.] Merrily; 
gaily. 

Jo'viALNESS. n.s, [from JoviaL] Gaiety; 
merriment. 

JouiSANCE. n, s. [rtjouhsance, Fr.] 
Jollity; merriment; festivity. Obso- 
lete. 

Colin, my dear, when shall it please thee sing, I 
As thou wert wont, songs of some joumneef 

Thy niuse too long slumheretii in sorrowing, 
Lulled asleep througli love’s niisgoveniance ^en. 

Jo'URNAL. adj. [jonrnale, lY. giornale, 
Ital.] Daily ; auolidian. Out of use 

Now ’gan the golden Phceiius frtr to steep 
His fiery face m billows of the West, 

And Ids faint steerls water’d in ocean deep, 
Whilst from iha'ir Journal labours Uiey did rest. 

Tairy Quern 

Ere twice the sun has made his greeting 

To th’ under generation, you shall find 
Your safety iiiauifested. Shakesp. Meas. fm' Meas. 

Stick to your jourttal course; the breach ofj 
custom 

Is breach of ail. Shakesp. Cymhelinc. 

Jo'uRNAL. n. s. [journal, Fr. giornaU, 
Ital.] 

1. A diary; an account kept of daily 
transactions. 

Edward kept a most judicious journal of all the 
principal {passages of the uilairs of his estate. 

llaifward on Kdw. VI. 

Time has destroyed (wo noble journals of the 
Tiavigatiou of Hamio and of Hnmdcw. Arbuthnot. 

2. Any paper published daily. 

Jo'URNALiST. n.s. [from journal.] A 

writer of journals. 

JO'URNEY. If. s. [joumce, Fr.] 

1. The travel of a day. 

When Duncan is asleep, 

Whereto the rather shall this day’s hard Journey 
Soundly invite him. ISIutkesp.^ Macbeth. 

Scarce the sun 

Hath finislted half \m journey. Milton. 

2. Travel by land ; distinguished from a 
v^age or travel by sea. 

So are tlie horses of the enemy. 

In general hated and brought low. Shak. 

Before the light of tlie gospel, mankind travel- 
led like people in the dark, without any certain 
prospect of the end of their journey, or of the 
way that led to it. ’ Bagers. 

He for the promis’d ybumey bids prepare 
The sinouth-hair’d horses and the rapid car. Pope. 

%, Passage from place to place. 

Some, hnying a foiig.^mev from the upper re- 
gions, would ^at up and down a good while. 

Burnet, 

Liglit of the world, the ruler of the year, 

Still as thou do*st thy radiant.;oumfet run 
Through every distant climate own, is 
Tiiat in fair Albion thou hast seen * 

The greatest prince, the brightest qneen. Prior, 

VoL. !• 


JOY 

To Jo'uRNKY. V, n. [from the noun.] To 
tra\ el ; to pass from place to place. 

Gentlemen of good esteem 
Are joumrwni* to salute the emperor. Shakem, 

We are joumeuing imto (he place, of which the 
Lord said, I wdl give it you. Numbers, 

Since such io\e^ natural station is, may still 
My love descend, and,;ONmev down the liill ; 

Not panting after growing beauties, so 
1 shall chh on w ith (hem who homeward go, Donn, 

I ha\e this morning, and it is now the 

heat of the da\ ; therefore your lordship’s dis- 
coursts liad need content my ears very well, to 
make them intieul my eyes to keep tipen. Bacon, 
Over tile lent a cloud ^ j 

Sliall rest by day, a fiery gleam by night, 
S.newjjcn ihey’/ourney. Milton's rarail. Lost, 

Ilaxnig lieated his body hy journeying, he took 
cold iijioh the ground. Wisemans Surgery . ' 

Journeyman, n, s. [journee a c&y*s 
v/ork, Fr. and man,] A hired work-j 
man ; a workman hired by the day. 

They were calledyoi/mcy^^ien that wrought with 
others b> the day,* though now by statute to be 
extended to tliose likewise that covenant to work 
ill their occupation with another by the year. 

Cowell. 

Players iiavc so strutted and bellowed, that 1 
have thought some of Nature’s journeymen had 
made men, and not made them well. 

Shakem. HamUt. 

I intend to work for the court myselt, and will 
have journeymen under me to furnish the rest ofj 
the nation. ^ Addison. 

Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the 
business into his liands : we must starve or turn 
jfhurntymen to old Iicwis baboon. 

Arlmthnot's John Bull. 

Jo'uRNEYWORK. n.8, Fr. and 

icorA:.] Work performed for hire ; 
work done by the day. 

Did no committee sit, where he 
Might cut out joumeywork for thee? 

And set thee a task with subornation, 

To stitch up sale and sequestration? Hudibras. 

Her family she was forced to hire out at jour- 
neuuork to her neighbours. Arbuthnot's John Bull. 

Joust, n.s. [jomt,Fr,] Tilt; tourna- 
ment ; mock flght. It is now written 
less properly jMSf. 

Bases, and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At foubt and tournament. Miltons Parad. Lost 

To Joust, v, a. [jomter, Fr.] To run 
in the tilt. 

All who since 

.Jousted in Aspramont or Montalban. Milton. 

Jo'WLEU. n, 8, [i)erhsp8 corrupted from 
howler, as making a hideous noise after 
the game, whom Uie rest of the pack 
follow as their leader.] The name of | 
a hunting dog or beagle. 

See liim drag bis feeble legs about, ^ 

Like hounds ilt-counled ; jowler lugs him still 
Ihrough hedges, dutches,' and through all this ill. 

Dryden, 

Jo'w'TER. n.s. [perhaps corrupted from 
jolter.] 

Plenty of fish is vented to the fish-drivers, 
wliom we call /oiefm, Carew. 

JOY. n.s. [jo^e, Fr. giogia, Ital.] 

1. The passion produced by any happy 
accident ; gladness ; exultation. 

Joy is a delight <if the mind, from the consider- 
ation of the pieneiit, or assured approaching pos- 
session of a good. Locke. 

There apficars mucHpiy in him ; even so much, 
that,;<n/ could not shew itself modest enough wiih- 
out n budge of bitterness. Skok«p. 

There sliould not be such heaviness in their de- 
struction, as shall be joy over them that are per- 
suaded to salvation. 9 Esdr. 

llie lightsome passion of was not that tri- 
vial, vamskiiig, superficial taing, that only gilds 


JOY 

the apprehension, and plays upon the surface of 
the soul. South. 

2. Gai^y; merriment; festivity. 

rhe roofs with Joy resound ; 

And hymen, ib hymen, rungaronud. Dryden. 

3. Happiness; felicity. 



I drink to the generm J<^ of the whoK table. 

Skoikm. 

Almeyda smiling oaOie* 

Attended with a Irani of aii her race, 

Whom in the rage of empire I had murder’d ; 
But now, no longer foes, they gave mej<^ 

Of my new conquest. Dvvoan’f Don Sebattissn. 
The bride, 

Lovely herself, and lovely by her side, 

A bevy of bright nymphs, with sober grace. 


employ. 

4. A term oi fondness. 


Dryden 


Now our joy, 

Although our last, yet not our least young love. 
What say you ? Shakesp, Lear. 

To Joy. v. n. [from the noun.] To re- 
joice ; to be glad ; to exult. 

Sometimes I Joy, when glad occasion fits, 

And mask in mirth like to a comedy ; 

Soon after, when my joy to sorrow flits, 

I will make my woes a tragedy. * Sjpemer, 
T cannot joy, until 1 be resolv’d 
Where our right valiant father is become. 

Shakesp. Henry VI. 
He will joy over thee with singing. 

Ziph.m. IT. 

I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the Qod 
of my salvation. Hab. iii. Ifi. 

Exceedingly the more ^foyed wc for the joy of 
Titus, because his spirit was refreshed by you. 

2 Cor. vii. 15. 

They laugh, wc weep ; they joy while we la- 
ment. Fassfast. 

No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but 
he joyeth the more ; and no man imparteth his 
griefs', but he grieveth the less, ^^on’i Em^, 
Well then, my soul, jou in the midst of pain ; 
Thy Christ that conquer’d hell, shall from above 
Witli greater triumph yet retum again, 

And conquer bis own justice with his love. 

WotUm, 

Joy thou, 

In what he gives to thee this paradise, 

And tiiy fair Eve. MUton’i Par, Lott, 

Their chearfiii age with honour youth attends. 
Joy'd that from pleasure’s slav’ry Uiey are free. 

Denham. 

To Joy. v.a. 

1. To congratulate; to entertain kindly. 

Uke us they love or hate, like us they know 

To Joy the friend, or grapple with the loe. 

Prior, 

2. To gladden ; to exhilarate. 

She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her 
eyes and joy her thoughts with the conversation 
of her beloved sister.^ Sidney. 

My soul was Joy’d tu vain ; 

For angry Neptune rous’d the 


Btpa. 

bm 


3. de, Fr.] To 

happy possession of. 

Let us hence, ’ ' ' 

And let her Joy her ra v e nwo ufd love. 

Shakesp, Tit, An dr» 

I might iMriv'd, nnd joy'd imroortol blisv, 
Yet wQUngly rinse rather death with thee. 

Mutoss, 

Th’ xMtptt joy'd not long 
His ill-grifewn, iS^den's Spanish Friar. 

JoY'ANtliL ft. 8, [joiant, old Fr.^ Gaiety; 
festittar. Obsolete. 

Bring home with you the glory of her gain ; 
WIfr fiyastce bring her, and with jollit y^ 
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JOY 

There him reiili ill notoifi luAstncd, 

Of stl bis gUdfolimssand kioslYimfiee. 9pml», 

Jo'yful. Udy^/wf.j 
1« FuU of jo)[: glad ; exulting. 

tWv blessed t)ie king, and went unto their 
tenujauful and glad ef heart 1 K%ngt. 

Ufwui tliaH^it^ in my God. Ita. Ixi. 10. 
2. Sbmetltiiei it liaa of b^ore the caude 
of joy. 

m bras^ eMtofalihmi from each ship we lost : 
leNli tails ootspread we fly th’ uneoiid strife, 
Sad for their loss, butyss(/m sf our rife. 

Fflpe’i OdMsev. 

Jo'r^ttLY. drfr. [fitottijdg/fel.] WiUi 
joy ; 

If wc no more meet till we meet in heav*n, 
ITien joif/Mft my noble lord of Bedford, 

And MAjr kind kinsmen* warriours all, adieu. 

Skuhcsp^ 

Never did iMn liiore Jos{fu% obey, 

Gr sooner understood the sign to flte : 

WUk tueb alacrity they bore away. 

As If to praise thern all the states stood by. Drya 
I'he good Christian considers pains only as ne- 

a passages to a glorious ihnOortality ; that. 
Inis aaik tcene of fahcled horror, sees a 
nd k thfobe, and evei lasting blessings pre- 
flared Ibr hiifl, receives his summons, ai 

ne has long impatiently expected it Waht, 

Jo'TP^LfTBSfl. fl.t. Glad- 

ness; joy. 

llum servedst not the Lord thy God wi|h,;(iy- 
fuJInetit and with gladness of heart, for the aSun- 
dance of all things. Ihut 

« * . [from joy.] 

J, Void of jdy ; freling no pleasure. 

A little joy enjoys the aueen Uiereof ; 

For lam she, and altogether I’ovleis. 

ShSie^. Rkhafd ill. 
Vf ith downcast eyes the jfiylm tictor sat, 
Kevnlviiig in his altered soul 
The vanous tumi of chance below : 

And now and then a sijgh he stole, 

And tears hefan to flow. 

Dryden*% Alexander § Fetat, 

It has SMhetknes ^before the object. 
WHh two frdr eyes his mistress bums his breast ; 
ffb looks and langnisbes, and leaves his rest; 
Forsakes bis fpo£ and, pining for the lass. 

Is Jayim of the KtoYe, and sphrus the mowing 
grass. Dryden. 

3. Giving m pleasure. 

. Xjtytemt dbttal, black, and sorrowful issue 
fiEere m a babe, as loathsome as a load. Shakem, 
HeteLoTebbf6lden shafts employs; here ligh^ 
Biseoiiitant lamp, and waves bis purple wings ; 
Reims here, and revels : not in the bought smiles 
Of Sarlpts, ioveleif I ioyhsf, onendeafd, 

CisiStd ntirllffll. SUUinU Pdrad. l/at. 

The pM fla frftel IflMll see Gotl ; and if any 
others eeM so invade this their fnelosure, as to 
UAe heaven by violence, it surely would be a 
jiossessioii. ^ 

loffl^is hie tleeii* and loacbs his fo*^, 
nm ymibv add btelth»and war ars^iew tohim. 

AsUKssn. 

Jo'toos. ttdj. Ft.] 

" ^ merry. 

ispikitt on srhoss the shmmg sun 

myself I did esteem, 

A^ IM aty frKtfr^d did no lestuttou* deem. 

Mriti t «wk|l)e, wd Sn^' 

mf,p^d ^ ^ jidSpS 
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^ Dryden, 

Fast by tier flow'rW bank Ihe.SMfr flf^/A>tras, 
Fav*riret of heaves, with happy dtk i M Uyte c t 
Their fleecy sAarge, and>y^ drinkliiSir w^e. 

Prior, 


They ifi as gM ai birds oi 

Tbeacakd beri^» tbbni bSr 



IRK 

3. It hat of lometimes before the cause 
of joy. 

Bound our death-bed ev*ry friend should run, 
And Ibyoui tf our conquest early won ; 

While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our happy end, and wish it theirs. 

Dryden, 

IpecaCVA'NHA. ft. g. [An Indian plant.] 

Ipecacuanha is a small irr^ularly contorted root 
rough, dense, and firm. Cnie sort is of a dusky 
greyish colour on the surface, and of a paler grey 
wlien broken, brought from Peru : the other sort 
is a smaller root, resembling the former ; but it is 
of a deep dusky brown on tlie outside, and while 
when broken, brought from the BrasiU. Ihe 
grey ought to be preferred, because flie brown it 
apt* to operate wore roughly. flUl't Mat. Med 

Ira'scible a€fj\ [ira.vffAi7/«, low Lat. 
iraseihie, Fr.] Partaking of the na- 
ture of nn^rer. 

1’he tratciMe passions follow the temper of the 
heart, and the coucupi&cible distractions on the 
crasis of the liver. Brown. 

1 know more than one instance of trascible pas- 
sions subdued by a vegetable diet. Arbuth. on Alt. 

We are here in the country surrounded with 
blessings and pleasures, without aiw occasion of 
exercisiiig our traecibU faculties. Digby to Pope. 

IRE. YI. 8, [Fr. ira, Lat.] Anger; rage; 
passionate hatred. 

She lik*d net his desire ; 

Fain would be free, but dreaded patents hre, Sidn, 
If I digg’d up thy forefathers graves. 

And hung tneir rotten coflins up in chains. 


tnejr^ nor ease my heart. Sljin^. 
% or Jono^s, that so long 
ik and Cytherea’s son. Milton. 


Or Neptune’s tre. 

Perplex’d the Greek and Cytberea' 

The sentence, from thy head remov’d, may light 
On me, sole cause to me of all this woe ; 

Me ’ me ! only just object of his ire. Milton, 
For this th’ avenging pow’r employs his darts, 
And empties all his quiver in our hearts ; 

Ihus will persist, relentless in his ire, 

Till the fair slave be render’d to his sire. Dryd. 

Treful. aiff. [ire and full,] Angry ; 
raging; furious. 

The irt^l bastard Orleans, tliat drew blood 
From thee, my boy, I soon encounter’d. Shaketp. 

By many hands your father was nubdu’d ; 

But only slaughtered by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting CUffora, Makeup Henry ^''I. 

i'here leaniM this maid of arms the h^ul ^uiHe. 

Fuirjas, 

In midst of dll the dome lui^foTiunc vhi. 

Ami gloomy discontent, and tel) d( bate, 

And mildness laughing in his ueful mood. Dryd, 

rRETULLY. dfdfo. [from iVc.] With ire; 

in an angry manner. 

IRIS. n. 8. [Lat.] 

1. The rainbow. 

Betide the solary irit, which God sheweth onto 

Noah, there is ancwher hiniry, whose efiicient is 
the moon. Brown. 

2. Any amearatce of light resembling 
the rainbW. 

Whan both hows appeared more distinct, 1 
tfieasursd the breadth of the interior iri* 9 gr. KT; 
and tne breadth of the red, yellow, and green in 
the extenor erk, was to tl e breadth of the same 
colours ill the interior 3 to 9, Naotont Opticke. 

8, I'he circle round the pupil of the eye. 

4. The flower-de-luce. 

/Wi all hues, roses and jessamine. MUton. 

To I UK. r. a, [yrk work, Islandick.] 
This word is used only impersonally, H 
irks me ; mihi pane ret it gives me pain ; 
or, 1 am weary of it. Thus the authors 
of the accidence say, fadet it irketh. 

Come,^ shall we go and kill us venison ; 

And yet it irkt roe, the noor dappled fools 
Siiouid, in their own c fifines, with forked heads. 
Have their round hau *elies gor’d. Shaketp. 

It kkt his heart he caunot W reveng'd . Shaketp, 


I R 0 

I'rksomb. [ftomiVl;.] Wearisome; 
tedious: troublesome; toUeome; tin- 
some; unpleasinff. 

I know the is an intome brawling scold. Skak, 
Since that thou can’st talk of love so well. 

Thy company, which erst was irhome to roe, 

1 will endure. Shaketp, At you like ft. 

^ Where he may likeliest find 
Truce to Ms restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irktome hours till his great chief return. MU$» 
For not to irktome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reason join’d. H^am, 
There is nothing tovrktome as general dibcouraes, 
especially when they turn chiefly upon words. 

Addition* t Sptekdor, 
Frequent appeals from hence have bAin very 
irktome to that illustrious body. Swft, 

I'kksom ELY. udt). [from tr/rgome.] Weari- 
somely; tediously. 

Irksomeness, n. s. [from irkeomeJ] 
Tediousness; wearisomoness. 

TRON. 11 . g. [haiatn, Welsh; 
ipen. Sax. iom, Erse.] 

1. A metal common to all parts of the 

world. Though the lightest of all metals, 
except tin, it is considerably the hardest; 
and when pure, naturally maUeable: 
when wrought into steel, or when in tlie 
impure state ^from its first fusion, it is 
scarce malleable. Most of the other 
metals are brittle, while they are hot ; 
but this is most malleable as it approaches 
nearest to fusion. The specifick graviQf 
of iron is to water as 7632 is to 1000. 
It is the only known substance that is 
attracted by the loadstone. Iron has 
greater medicinal virtues than any of 
the other metals. HiiL 

Nor airless dungeon, nor strong liiAs of krm. 
Can be retentive to the strength of spirit. Skakttp, 
If he smite him with an instrument of iron, lu 
that he die, he is a murderer. ^ Numb. xxxv. 16. 

The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
of a loadstone, and to be so drawn is a part of 
that of iron. Locke, 

In A fiieceof iron ore, of a femiginpus colour, 
are several thin plates, placed parallel to each 
other. Woodward, 

There arc incredible quantities of iron flag in 
vaiiuus parts of the forest of Dean. IFoodioord. 
Iron stone lies in strata. Woodw. on fottilt. 

1 treated of making iron work, and steel work. 

Moxon. 

2. Any instrument or utensil made of 
iron : as, a fiat iron, box iron, or smooth- 
ing iron. In this sense it has a plural. 

Irons of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 
Bury with those that wore them, these base slaves. 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Skak, Coriet 
O rhou ! ^ose captain 1 account roysell^ 

T/>ok on my forces wltli a gracious eye : 

Put in their hands thy braising Irvnt of wrath, 
That they may crush down #iln a heavy tail 
Th’ usurping helmets of our adversaries. 

Skaketp. Uichard 111. 
ran'st thou fill his skin with ovbed irant, or 
his head stith fishspears ? M, xli. 7. 

For this your locks in paper durance bound ? 

For this with tort’ring troai wreath’d around fPepa, 

3. Chain; riiftckle; mimnrie: ft8,liftWas 
put in irmSo 

'HieifefientfltfldtiflnUHiiMl. Pkd, Ofln. Fftrai 
His ftetthej kwi wkh ieUm i hm ersi JiM ia 

irons, 

rRON. a4fo 
1. Mfldedrimi. 

In huisfirallf thky deem’4 MnoiMonra. 

Get id an Iran crow, aal Mrakstiaight 
UntomyeclU 

Some are bf au Ifon tad, shiiiifl| and polite ; 

ms 
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Others not politei but u if poi,w4crf4 with 4i^ 
dust. Woodvoard. 

Polecats and woeseis do a great deal of injury 
to warrens ; the way of iaVing them is in hutches, 
and inm trans. Mortimer. 

2. Resembling iron in colour. 

A piece of stone of a dark iron grey colour, hut 
in some parts of a ferruginous colour. Woodward, 

Some of them are of an red, and very 
briffht Yf'aoduuird on Fouik. 

8. Harsh ; severe ; rigid ; miserable ; cala- 
mitous : as, the iron age, for an age of 
hardship and wickedness. These ideas 
may be found more or less in all the fol- 
lowing examples. 

Three vigorous virgins, waiting still behind, 
Assistthe tnrone of th’ iron scepter’ d ki.ig. Croi/i. 

O sad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Su^ notes as warbled to the string. 

Drew irm tears from Pluto’s cheek. 

And made hell grant what love did seek. Milton. 

In all my iron years of wars and dangers, 

From blooming youth dosvo to decaying age, 

My fame ne’er knew a stain of dishonour. Rowe, 

Jove crush the nations with an iron rod. 

And ev’ry monarch be the scourge of God. Rope, 

4. Indissoluble ; unbroken. | 

Hash £1 enor, in an evil hour, 

DryM an immeasurable bowl, and Uioughl 
T* exhale his surfeit by irriguous sleep, 

Imprudent ; him death’s iron sleep opprest. Rhill. 

6, Hard; impenetrable. 

I will converse with iron witted fools, 

And uiirespertive bnys : none are for me, 

That look into me with considerate eves. Shaketp. 

TaV 'ron. v.a. [from the noun.] 

1, To smooth with an jron. j 

2. To shackle with irons. j 

Iro'nical. adj, [ironique, Fr. from 

irony. "I Expressing one thing and mean- 
ing another ; speaking by contraries. 

In this fallacy may be comprised all ironical 
mistakes, or expressions receiving inverted signi- 
fications. Broum. 

I take all your ironical civilities in a literal sense, 
and shall expect them to be lilentlly performed. 

Swift. 

Iro'nically. adv, [from ironical.] lly 
the use of irony. 

Scicrutes was pronounced by the oracle of Del- 
phos to be the wisest man of Greece, which he 
would turn from himsplf ironiccUlif, saying, There 
eould be iiothing in linn to verify the oracle, ex- 
cept (his, that he was not wise, and knew it ; and 
others were not wise, and knew it not. Bacon. 

liic dean, ironicaUy grave, 

Still shuiiird the foul, and lash’d the knave. Swif t. 

Ironmonger, n.s. [iron and moitg^.] 
A dealer in iron. 

I'ronwood. n. $. A kind of wood ex- 
tremely** hard, and so ponderous as to 
sink in water. It grows in America. 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Fronwort. n. 8. [sidrritis, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 

Frony. adj. [from iron.] Made of iron; 
partaking of iron. 

The force they are under is real, and that of 
their fate but imaginary ; it is not strange if the 
irony chains have more solidity than the contem- 
plative. Hammond*i Fundamentals. 

Some springs of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick salts, dissolve the body of one 
metal, suppose iron, put into the spring ; and de- 
posit, in lieu of the irony particles carried off, 
copperv particles. Woodward on Fomk. 

TRONIC, n. (. [irofite, fV. A 

mode of speedi inirhich themeiming ia 
contrary to the wottU: u, Bi^ingiroke 
woi c holywun. 
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So mva a body, upon so solemn an oe^ion, | 
flmuld deal in irony, or eapbuu their meaniim by 
contraries. sM. 

Irra'diance. 7 n.s. [irrsdiance. Ft. 
Irra'diancy. j irrodio, Lnt.] 

1. Emission of rays or beams of light 
u|^n any object. 

The priticipai affection is Us transluceiicy : the 
trradiancif and sparkling, found in many gems, Is 
nut discoverable in this. Brown's Vwg. Err, 

2. Hearns of light emitted. 

Taivc not the heav’iily spirits’ Or do they mix 
linaduince virtual, or iiiituediaUi touch? Milton . ' 

To Irra'diate. V. a. [irradio. Lat.] 

1. To adorn with light emitted upon it ; 
to brighten. 

When he thus percciyes tliat these opacous 
bodies do not iiiii* er the eye from judging light 
to have an equal plenary diffusion through the 
whole place it hradtates, he ran have no dimculty 
to allow air, that is diaphanous, to he every where 
mingled with light. Digbifon Bodies. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; such 
an one as irradiates and puts a circle of glory about 
the iiea<l of him upon whom it descends. South. 

2. 1'o enlighten ; to illumine ; to illumi- 
nate. 

Celestial light 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
1riad)ate\ there plant eyes; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse. MtUon's Par. Lost. 

3. I'o animate by heat or light. 

Etheieal or solar heat must digest, influence, ir- 
radiate, find put those more simple parts of mattei 
into iiiotiiui Hale. 

4. To dpforate with shining ornaments. 
No weepiiii: othlian saw his father’s store 

Our shrines inadiate, or imblazc the floor. Pope. 

Irradi a'tion. w. 8. [irradiation, Fr. 
from irradiate.] 

1. The act of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body, it should drive awa\ the 
air, which is likewise a body wherever it is ad- 
mitted ; for within the whole sphere of the irra- 
dialion of it, there is no point but tight is found 
Dighp on Bodies. 
The generation of bodies is not effected by ir- 
radiatioUf or answerably unto the propagation of 
ii 4 .ht; buthereiii a transmission is made materially 
from some parts, and ideally from every one. ^ 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 

2. Illumination; intellectual light. 

The means of immediate union of these intel- 
ligible ub|ects to the understanding, are sometimes 
divine and supernatural, as by immediate irradi- 
ation or revelation. Hale. 

IRRATIONAL, adj. [irrationalis,lA\.] 

1. Void of reason; void of understand 
ing ; wanting the discoursive faculty. 

Thus began 

Outrage from lifeless thinn ; but discord first, 
Daughter of sin, among tn’ irrational 
Death introduc’d. Miton's Farad. Lost. 

lie hath cat’ii and lives. 

And knows, and speaks, and reasons and discerns; 
Irrational till then. Milton's Farad. Lost 

2. Absurd ; contraiy to reason. 

Since the brain is only a part transmittent, and 
that iuimours oft are precipitated to the lungs lie- 
fore they arrive to the brain, no kind of benefit 
cun be effected from so irrational an application. 

Harvey on Consumptions. 
T shall quietly submit, not wishing so irrational 
a thing as that every body should be deceived. Po. 

Trbationa'lity. n.s. [from trratio- 
naL] Want of reason. 
Irra'tionally. ado. [firom irrational.] 
Without reason; absurdly. 
Irrecla'imable. atfy\ [in and c/am- 
able.] Not to be reclaimed ; not to be 
dianged to the bett^. 
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As for obstinate, kreclaimqt^* profcaijed wo-* 
mies, we must expect their caiumnies wilf con- 
^nue. Addnm's Freeboider. 

Irreconcilable, adi. [irkecanciliab/e, 
Fr. in and reconcilable.] 

1. Not to be recalled to kmdnefls; not to 


VVage eternal war, 

Irreconcilable to our grand foe. MiUoo* 

A weak unequal faction may animate a govehi- 
meiit ; but when it grows equal in streugSb, and 
krecimcUeable by apiiqosity, it cannot end with- 
out some crisis. TempU. 

There are no factions, though trreeondla^ to 
one another, that are not united in their affection 

you. Drydm^, 

2. Not to be made consistent : it has with 

or to. 

As she was strictly virtuous herself, so she al- 
ways put the best construction upon the words 
and actions of her neighbours, except where they 
were irreconcUabU to tue rules of honesty and de- 
cency . Arbuthnet'i John BuU. 

Since tlie sense I oppose is attended with such 
grots irreconcilable absurdities, 1 presume X need 
not offer any thing farther hi support of the one, 
or in disproof of tlie other. tUqpert. 

This essential power of gravitation or attcactiois 
is irreconcilable with the Atheist’s own doctrine M 
a chaos. Betdhu. 

All that can be transmitted from tlie stars 1| 
wholly unaccountable, and wreameUable to any 
system of science. Beiftley, 

Irreconci'lableness. II. s. [frwn ir- 
reconcilable.] Impossibility to be re- 
conciled. 

Irreconcilably, adv. [from imeau^ 
cilable.] In a manner not admittiqif 
reconciliation. 

iRRECONcfLED. adj. [in oxtd reconciled.] 
Not atoned. 

A servant dies in many iirgopwcilsd’ Ini^iii^^ 

Irreco'verable. adj. [in and rscoeer- 
abh. 

1 . Not to be regained ; not to be restoifKl 
or repaired. 

Time, in a natural sense, is vrreeooerdble : the 
moment just fled by us, it is impossible to recid. 

Rtfgeri, 

2. Not to be remedied. 

The irrecwerable loss of so many livings of 
principal value. Hooker. 

It concerns every man, that would not trifle away 
his soul, and fool himself into irrecovorabie misery, 
with the greatest seriousness to enquire. Tulotmn. 

Irrecoverably, adv. [from irrecover- 
able.] Beyond recovery ; past repgtr. 

0 dark, dark, dark amid’ the biuxe of noon ; 
Irrecoverably dark, total eclipse. 

Without allhope of dt^. Milton's Agomsiee, 

ITie credit of the Excheouer is irrecoverably 
lost by the last breach with tne bankers. Temnle, 

IRREDU'CIBLE. aiff. [in and reducible.] 
Not to be brought or reduced. 

These observations seem to argue tkeesrpaedet 
of air to be kreducibk into wam^ BoifU. 

IrrefraoabFlity. B. 
fragible.] Streng4^llf argument not 
to be refii^. 

IRREFRA'OABLK adj. [irrefraffabUis 
school irrefragable, Fr.J Not to 
be camhhad; superior to argumenUl 
opposidliRL 

Siroug and irr^agable the evidences of Chris- 
tianity ttiost he : they who resisted them would 
resist every thiim. Atttrbwrp's Sermom. 

Urn danger or introducing unexperienced men 
was urged as an tnyfragable reason tor worki ry iy 
tlowdegteei* 
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lXSBr«A'6ABI.r. ttdv. {ttamirr^ag- 
Mfe.] With fcffce above confutation. 

timt they ilmled » future sUte is evident from 
St. Paul's reasonings, which are of no force but 
euly on that supposition, as Origen lately and 
kr^irvgably proves. Attmmry. 

Irkbfu'tablb. [irr^uftiW/ig, Lat.] 
Nat to be overthrown by argument* 
IRREGULAR. [inegulier, Fr. ir- 
Lat.] 

1 Deviating from rule, custom or nature. 

The amorous youth ^ 

Obtain^ of Venus his desire. 

Howe'er irrcgvtlair his fire. Prior. 

2. Immethc^ical ; not confined to any 
certain rule or order. 

This motion seems exceiiirique and inepilar, 
yet not well to be resisted or quieted. K, Charlet 
Aegular 

Then most, when most irregtilar they seem. 

Milton. 

The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregu- 
lar, and sometimes seem harsh and uncouth. Cowl. 

3. Not being according to the laws of vir> 
tue. A soft word for vitiaus. 

Irrboula'rity. n. s. 
frmn irregular.] 

1. Deviation from rule. 

2. Neglect of method and order. 

This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous 
motion might aiTord a beginning unto the com- 
mon opinion. Jlroum. 

As these vast heaps of mountains are thrown 
together with so much vreeularity and confusion, 
they form a great variety otnollow boltomb 

3. * Inordinate practice ; vice. 

Religion is somewhat less in danger of corrup- 
tion, >^iilc the sinner acknowledges the obliga- 
tions of his duty , and is ashamed of his vregu- 
iaritiet, Roger*. 

Irre'gularlt. adv. [from irregular.] 
Without observation of rule or method. 
Phaeton, 

By the wild courses of his fancy drawn, 

Prom East to West irreguioriy nurl'd. 

First set on fire himself, and then the w 
Your's is a soul irregularly great, 

Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. 

Dryden. 

It may give some light to those whose concerns 
for their little ones raises them so irregularly bold 
at to consult their own reason, in the education of 
their children, rather than to rely upon old cus- 
tom. Locke. 

T» Irre'Oclatb. V. a. [from in and rr- 
\la, Lot-l To make irregular ; to 
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But hems then talking of religion then. 

And vowing of their souls to ev>y saint. BaHai. 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion 6f 
the impious and ttreligiou*. South. 


[irregulariie, Fr, 


5 world. Dry. 


Its fluctuations are but motions subservient, 
which winds, shelves, and every iuterjacency cr- 
regulatet. Brown. 

Irre'lativr. a^. [in and relativus, 
Lat] Having no reference to any 
thing; single; unconnected. 

A|^Matcd by the voice of God, things in iheir 
MlPPI jame out in nncommunicated varieties, 
•nil hmmhn seminaliCes. Brown* Vulg. Err. 

TEBBU'dlON. n. JT. [ifTefigion, Fr. in 
^d religionJ\ CSontempt of religion ; 

1 he weapons with which t irreUgion arc 

already consecrated. Dryden 

We behold every Snstonce of prophanrness and 
irreljgion, not only committed, oot defended aiui 
glortcd iu. Roger*. 

Irreligious, adlf. [irreligimggFr. in 
and religious.] 

1, Contemning religion ; impiiiilfc 

The issue of an wreligum Moor, "k ymketp. 
Whoever sees these wreSgUm <0*0# 

WiUi burthen of a sickness weak undnr^r 


2. Contrary to religion 

Wherein that Scripture standeth not the church 
of God in any stead, or serveth nothing at all to 
direct, but may be let pass as needless to be con- 
sulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and 
irreligunt* to think. Hooker. 

Might not the queen's doniesticks be obliged 
to avoid swearing and irreligious profane dis- 
course f Surfft. 

Irreli'giously. adv. [from irreligi- 
ous.] With impiety ; with irreligion. 
Irre'mbablb. aey. [irremeabial is, lat.] 
Admitting no return. 

The keeper charm'd^ the chief without delay 
Pass’d on, and took i\7 irremeable way. Dryden. 

Irrbme'diable. adj. [irremediable, Fr. 
in and remediable.] Admitting no cure ; 
not to be remedied. 

They content themselves with that which was 
the irremediable error of former times, or the ne- 
cessity of the present hath cast upon them. Hooker. 

A steady hand, in military affairs, is more requi- 
site than m peace, because an error committed in 
war may prove iri'ernediable. Bacon. 

Whatever he consults you about, unless it lead 
to some fatal and hremediable mischief, be sure i 
you advise only as a friend. Locke. 

Irrbme'diably. adv. [from irremedi- 
able.] Without cure. 

It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, 
that we may peiccive these accidents arc not the 
fruits of our labour, but gifts uf God. 

Taylor** Worthy Communicant. 

Irremi'ssible. adj. [i« and remitto, 
Lat. irremissahle, Fr.] Not to be par- 
doned. 

iRKEMfssiBLENESS. u.s. [from irvv- 
missible.] The quality of being not to 
be pardoned. 

Thence arises the aggravation and irremmible- 
nets of the sin. Hammond on Fnmiamentah. 

Irrkmo'vablk. adj. [in and rnnoir.] 
Not to be moved ; not to be elianged. 

He iH irremmable. 

Resolv'd for flight, Shah Trmtrr's TaU 

Irreno'wned. adj. [m and rmotrn.] 
Void of honour. We now bay ufire- 
nowned. 

For all he did was to deceive good knights, 

And draw them from pursuit oi praise and fame 
I'o sluggish sloth and sensual delights, 

And end iTieir days with irrewnened shame. 

Fairy Queen. 

lRRB'PARABLEa<(;. [irreparabilis, Lat. 
irreparable, Fr.] Not to be recovered ; 
not to be repair^. 

Irreparable is the loss, and Patience says it is 
not past her cure. Shakesp. lempest. 

Tml’d witli loss nreptyrable. Milton. 

It is an irreparable injustice we are guilty of, 
when we are prejudiced by tlie looks of ilu)He 
whom we do not know. Addium. \ 

The story of Deucalion and Pyrrha leaches, I 
that piety and iiiuoeeiice cannot miss of the di- 
vine protection, and thattlie only loss irrqmiahle ‘ 
is that of our probity. (hub. 

Irreparably, adv. [From irreparable.] 
Without recovery ; without amends. 

Such adventures liefall artists irrqmrably. Boyle. 
Tlie cutting off that time, industry and gilts, 
whereby she should be nourished, were irrejunu- 
bly injurious to her. Decay of Bitty. 

Ikreple'viablb. adj. [in saidrepltvi/.] 
Not to be redeemed. A law term. 
IrrepkbhbPsiblBa adj. [irrtpreken- 
sible, Fr. irreprehensibiUl^ Lat.] Ex- 
empt from blame. 
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Irrbprehb'nsibly. adec. [from irreprga 
hensibte.] Without blame. 
(rrepresePtable. aey. [mandrfpri- 
aenf.] Not to be figured by any repre- 
sentation. 

^ God’s irrepresentahle nature dotli hold against 
making images of God. Stdlitig fleet. 

Irreproachable, adj, [in and re- 
proackable.] Free from blame; free 
from reproach. 

He was a serious sincere Christian, of an Inno- 
cent, irreproachable, nay, exemplary life, Atterb, 
Their prayer may 1^, that they may raise iiji 
and breed as irrenrhchable a young family us 
their parents have done. Pope. 

Irrepro'achably. adv. [from irre- 
proachable.] Without blame ; without 
reproach. 

IrreproPeable. adj. [/nandrrp/air- 
able.] Not to be blamed; irieproachable. 
Irresistibility, n.s. [from irresisti- 
ble.] Power or force atove opposition. 

The doctrine of hretktibility of grace, if it Ijc 
acknowledged, there is nothing to he affix t to 
gratitude. Hammond. 

Irresistible, at^. [irt^esisfible, Fr. in 
and resistible.] Superiour to opposition. 

Fear doth grow from an apprehension of the 
Deity, iiiduecf with irresutible power to liurt ; and 
is of all affections, an^er excepted, the unaptest 
to admit conference with reason. Hooker. 

In miphty quadrate join'd 
Of union »nc5iirtiA/e. Milton. 

Fear of Giul is inward ackuowled^mpntof an 
holy jukl Being, armed with almighty and irro- 
iishble j>owci. Ttllotvm. 

'I here can he no difference in the suhjecis, 
where (he application is aliuighty and irresultble, 
as III creation. Rogers. 

Ikkesi'.sti«ly. adv. [from inrsUtible.] 
in a manner not to be opposed. 

God imsuUfi/v sw ay s all manner of events on 
earth. Dryden. 

hond of pl(‘asing and endearing ourselves So 
tlioAc wt < steem, we arc trresistmy led into tlm 
saaie iiiciiiiu;ii ns and ax'ersioiis with them. Rogers. 
Irkksi's TLKSS. adj. [A barbarous un- 
prnninjalical conjunction of two nega- 
tives.] Irresistible; lesistless. 

'1 hoi»e radifiiit ey t s, wliose irresistlets ilnnie 
Strikes Envy dumb, .tnd keeps Sedition tame, 
'i’iiey can to gazing multitudes give law. 

Convert the factious, and the rebel awe. 

Olanvilit. 

Irrb'solublb. a((f. [tit and resolubilis, 
Lat.] Not to be broken ; not to be di»^ 
solved. 

In factitious sal ammoniac the common and 
urinous salts are so well miiigled. ihothoth in the 
open fire and iu subliming vessels rise toge- 
ther as one salt, which seems in such vessels irre- 
soluhle by fire alone. Boyk. 

Ikrb'solubleness. n.s. [from trrrso- 
luhle.] Resistance to separation of the 
parts. 

Qiiercetanns has this confession of the irresolu- 
blnteu of diamonds. Boyk. 

iRRKSo'LVEJbLY. odv. [til and resolved.] 
Without settled determination. 

Divers of my friends have thought it stranM |o 
hear me sjieaK so irreiolveiiy concendiig Uiose 
things, which some take to be the elements. And 
others the principles of all mixed bodies. Boyk. 

Irrb'solvte. adj. [irresolu, Fr, m and 
reiolfife.] Not constant in purpose; 
not AVtemtned. 

Were he evll-us'd, he woold outgo 
IDs father, oy as nindi as a Mfformanre 
Dih's an irrnvhde {mrpose. wrAltesp. Henry Till 
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Him, ftfter long debate irretolute 
Of thoughts reviv’d his final sentence chose 
Fit vessd, fittest imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter. Par. Lost. 

'I'o make reflections upon what is past, is Uie 
patt of ingenious but jrresoluie men. Temple, 
So Marina’s mind, impell'd on either side. 
Takes evVy bent, but cannot long abide j ^ 
Irreitdute on ^hich she should rely, 

At Inst unfix’d in ail, is only fix’d to die. Dryd. 

Irre'solutely. adv. [from irresolute,] 
Without firmness of mind ; without de- 
termined purpose, 

Irrbsolij'tion. w, i, [irresolution, Fr, 
in and resolution,] Want of firmness 
of mind. 

It hath roost force upon things that have the 
lightest motion, and therefore upon the spirits of 
nien, and in them upon such aifections as move 
lightest ; us upon men in fear, or men in irresolu- 
tion, Paeons Nat, Hist. 

ItresolutioH on the schemes of life, which offer 
themselves to our choice, and inconstancy in pur- 
suing them, are the greatest causes of afi our un- 
Imppiness. Addison. 

lURESPKCTiVE. [in oxtdi respective .] 
Having no regard to any circum- 
stances. 

Thus did the Jew, by persuading himself of his 
particular irrespective election, think it safe to run 
into all sins ! Hammond. 

According to this doctrine, it must be resolved 
wiiolly into the absolute irrespective vviU of God. 

Hagers. 

Irrespe'ctively. adv, [from irrespcc- 
fittc.] Without regard to circumstances. 

He is convinced, that all the promises belong 
to him absolutely and Urespcctioely. Hammond. 

Irretrievable, adj, [in and retrieve,] 
Not to be repaired ; irrecoverable ; irre- 
parable. 

Irretrievably, adv, [from irretriv- 
able,] Irreparably ; irrecoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extrac- 
tion, and therefore must liave been all irretrievahlu 
lost, and useless to mankind, was it not by this 
means collected Woodward. 

Irreverence. n,s. [firmiififlf, Lat, tV- 
reverence, Fr. in and reverence,] 

Want of reverence; want of venera- 
tion ; want of respect. 

Having seen our srandalous irreverence towards 
God’s worship in general, ’tis easy to make ap- 
plication to the several parts of it. 

• Decay (f Piety. 

They were a sort of attributes, with which it 
was a matter of religion to salute them on all oc- 
casions, and which it was an irreverence to omit. 

Pope. 

2. State of being disregarded. 

Tlie concurrence of the house of peers in that 
fury can be imputed to no one thing more than 
to the irreverence and scorn the judges were justly 
in, who had been always looked upon there as 
the oracles of the Jaw. Clarendon. 

Irreverent, adj, [irreverent, Fr. in 
and rrrtreiif.] Not paying due homage 
or reverence; not expressing or con- 
ceiving due veneration or respect. 

As our fear excludeth not that boldness which 
becometh saints, to, if our familiarity with God 
do not savour of fear, it draweth too near that 
irreverent confidence wherewith true humility can 
never stand. Hooker. 

Knowledge men sought for, and covered it 
from the vulgar tort as jewels of an inestimable 
price, fearing the irreverent construction of the 
ignorant aiiairreligloue. Eakigh, 

Witness the irreverent ioii ' 

Of him who built the ark : who, for the shame 
Done to his father, beard nls heavy curse. 
Servant of servants, on his vicious race. Milton. 


Swenrinc, and the irreverent using the name of 
Ood ill common discourse, is another abuse of 
tiie tongue. Hay. 

If an irreverent expression or thought loo wan- 
ton are crept into my verses, through my inadver- 
tency, let tlicir authors be answerable lor them. 

Dryden. 

Irreverently, udr. [from irrever^f .] 
Without due respect or veneration. 

’Tis hut ail ill essay of reverence and godly 
fear to use the gospel irreverently. 

Government if the Tongue. 

Irreversible, atfj, [tn and reverse,] 
Not to be recalled ; not to be changed. 

The sins of his chamber and his closet shall be 
produced before men and angels, and an eternal 
vrreverstble sentence be pronounced. Hogers. 

Irreversibly, adv, [from irreversible,] 
Without change. 

Ihe title of fundamentals, being ordinarily con- 
fined to the doctrines of faith, hath occasioned 
that great scandal in the church, at which so many 
nnriads of soljfidians have stumbled, and fallen 
incversiblif, by conceiving heaven a reward of true 
o|)iniuiis. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Irrevocable, adj. [irrevocabilis, Lat. 
irrevocable, Fr.] Not to be recalled ; 
not to be brought back ; not to be re- 
versed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, 

And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocaWe, 

i That only Warwick's daughter shall be thine. 

Shakesj). 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom. 

Which I have past upon her. Shak. As you like it. 

That which is past isgoneand irrevocdble, there- 
fore they do but trifle, that labour in past matters. 

haem's Essays, 

The second, both for piety renown’d, 

And puissant deeds, a promise shall nccive 
Irrexocable^ that his regal throne 
For ever shall endure. MiUoyi's Parad Lost 
m her irrevocable fate. 

War shall the country waste, and change the state. 

Dryden. 

The other victor flame a moment stood, 

Then fell, and lifeless left th’ extinguish’d wood ; 

For ever lost, tli’ irrevocable light 

Fonsuok the blaek'ning coals, and sunk tonight. 

Dryden. 

Each sacred accent bears eternal weight. 

And each hreiHKabU word is fate. Pope. 

Irrevocably, adv, [from irrevocable,] 
W ithout recall. 

If air were kept out four or five minutes, the 
fire would be irrevocably extinguish’d. Bovle. 

To rRRlGAT K. v. fl. [itrigo, Lat.] To 
wet ; to moisten ; to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts 
of the body, dotli continually irrigate, nourish, 
keep hut, and supple all the members. 

Ray m the Creation. 

They keep a bulky charger near their lips, 

I With which, in often interrupted sleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irr gate 

Their dry furr’d tongues. A. Phillips. 

Irrigation. n,s, [from irrigate,] The 
act of watering or moistening. 

Help of ground is by watering and irrigation. 

Bacon. 

Irri'guous. adj, [from irrigate.] 

1. Watery ; watered. 

The flow’ry lap 

Of some irrigiious valley spreads her store. Milton. 

2. Dewy ; moist. i^hWips seems to have 
mistaken the Latin phrase imgiiiwj 
sopor, 

Hiisli Elcpenor 

Dry’d an ini measurable bowl and tlmughl 
T* exhale In'* surfeit by irrigiious sleep : 

Imprud- lit * him deatirs iron sleep opprestPAi//. 

Irri'sion. n, s, [irrisio, Lat. 

Fr.] The act of laughing at another. 


Ham, by hit indiscreet and unnatural 
and exposing of his father, iticors his curse. 

IFoadiiwd. 

To lUIlITATE. V, a, I^t. irri^ 

ter, Fr.] 

1. To provoke ; to teaze ; to exasperate. 

The earl, speaking to tlic freeholders in imperi- 
ous language, did not irritate the people. Bacon, 

LaudS power at court could not qualify liim to 
go through with that difficult refuriiiatioii, whilst 
he had a superior in the church, who, having the 
reins in his hand, could slacken tliem, and was 
thought to be the more remiss to irritate his cho- 
Icrick disposition. Clarendon, 

2. To fret; to put into motion or disorder 
by any irregular or unaccustomed con- 
tract ; to stimulate ; to vellicate. 

Cold maketh the spirits vigorous, and irritateth 
them. ^ ^ Bacon. 

3. To heighten ; to agitate ; to enforce. 

Air, if very cold, irritateth tl e flame, .*iiin 

maketh it burn mure fiercely, as fire scorrheth ii\ 
front V weather. Bacon, 

\Vnen they are collected, the heat becometh 
more violent and irritate, and thereby expelicth 
sweat. Pacoiis Nat. Uht. 

Rous’d 

By dash of clouds, or irritating war 
Of fighting winds, while all is calm below. 

They furious spring. Thonmn's Summer. 

Irrita'tion. n. s, [irritatio, I.at. iVri- 
tation, Fr. from irritate,] 

1. Provocation ; exasperation. 

2. Stimulation ; vellication. 


Violent affectalions and in itations of l^e nerves, 
in any part of the bodj , is caused by something 
acrimonious. Arhuthm>t. 

Irru'piton. n, s, [irruption, Fr. iV- 
ruptio, Lat.] 

1. The act of any thing forcing an en- 
trance. 

I refr»iin, too suddenly. 

To utter what will come :it last too soon j 
Ijcst evil tidings, with too rude irruptidn, 

Hitting thy agtd ear, sliould pierce too deep. Milt, 
There are freijiient inundations made in mari- 
time countries by the irruption of the sea. Burnet, 
A full and sudden irruption of thick melancho- 
lick blood into the heart puts a stop to its pulsa- 
tion. Harvey, 

2, Inroad ; burst of invaders into any 
place. 

Notwithstanding the irruptions of the barbarous 
nations, otic can scarce imagine how so nlentiful 
a soil should become &o miserably unpeopled. 

Addison, 

Is. [if. Sax. See To Be ] 

1, The third person singular of To be : I 
am, thou art, he is. 


He that is of God, lieareth God’s words. 

John, viii. 47. 

Be not afraid of them, for they cannot do evil ; 
neither is it in them to do good. Jer. x. 5. 

M} thought, whose murthcr yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so mj single state of man, that function 
Is smotheiM in surmise ; and nothing is, 

But what is not. Shakes^ 

I. It is sometimes expressed by % 


There’s some among you fuiverlmeld me fight- 
ing. ' Shakesp, 

Ischia'dick. at^^ 
ischiadiqm^ Fr.] In anatomy, an epi- 
thet given to the crural vein ; in patho- 
logy the Uekiadick passion is the gout 
in or the sciatica Harris, 

n, s, [l(rxvi*», ^epe^ and tfs 
urine; ischurie, Fr. ischuria, Lat.] A 
stoppege of urine, whether by gravel 
or other cause. 

IscHCRBVick. n,8, [ischuretique, Fr. 
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Atmi isehury.] Such medicines asj 
^GMTce when suppressed. 

IsH. [ifc^ Ssx.J 

1 . A termination added to an adjective to 
express diminuttoit ; a small degree, or 
Incipient state of an^ quality : as, bluish, 
tending to blue ; brighdsh, somewhat 
bn^ht. 

2. It 18 likewise sometimes the termination 
of a centile or possessive adjective: as, 
Swedish, Danish ; the Danish territo- 
ries, or territories of ♦he Danes. 

3* It likewise notep participation of the 
qualities of the substantive to which it 
is added ; SiS, fool, foolish ; man, manish ; 
?*agtfe, roguish. 

IsiCLK. n.s, [More properly icicle, from 
from ice ; but ice should rather be writ- 
ten ise : lyy, Sax.] A pendent shoot 
of ice. 

Do you know this lady ? 

—The moon ot Home ; chnste as the isich 
That's curdled by the frost from purest snow 
Hanging on DianS temple. Shakesp. 

The frosts and snows her tender body spare ; 
Those are not limbs (orisicla to tear. Dri/den, 

I's IN GLASS, n. s. [from ice, or tar, and 
glass; ichth/ocolla, Lat.] 

Isinfflast is a tough, 6rtn, and iicht substance, 
of a Mintisb colour, and in some (U‘gree transpa- 
rent, much resembling glue. 'I he fish from w Inch 
is^lats is prepared, is one of the cartilaginous 
kind: it grows to eighteen and twenty feet in 
, and greallyr resembles the sturgeon. 


lengthy ^ 
frequent in the Danube, the 


It is 

IJoristhcnes, the 


reauei 

Volga, and the larger rivers of Europe. Fiom 
the intestines of this fish the umg/a« is prepared 
by boiling. HiU, 

The cure of putrefaction reauires an iticras- 
satin|[ diet, as all viscid brotlis, hartsliom, ivory, 
and uinglau. Floyer. 

Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, 
and others by additions, as isinglass. Mortimer. 

rsiNOLASS Slone, n.s. A fossil which is 
one of the purest and simplest of the 
natural bodies. The masses are of a 
brownish or reddish colour ; but when 
the plates are separated, they are per- 
fectly colourless, and more bright and 
peUucid than the finest glass. It is found 
m Mu8Covy,PerBia, the island of Cyprus, 
in the Alps and Apennines, and the 
mountains of Germany. Hill’s Mat. Med. 
rSLAND. n. s. [insula, Lat. isola, Ital. 
taland, Erse, it is pronounced iland.'] 
A tract of land surrounded by water. 

He will carry this ti/and^horoe in his pocket, 
and give it his son for an apple.— And sowing the 
kernels of it in the sea, bring forth more islands. 

Shakesp. Tempest. 
recess there lies a bay, 


ades it from the roiling sea, 

And Itatfa jmi. 

Island of bilial amid' the subject seas. Thoms. 
I'sLANJHUt. ‘SLdU [firom island. Pro* 
iioiiiicc*di7tfftdSsr«] An jntybitant of a 
countiy miToiioded bw allier. 

We, as all islanders, are ImiaMi, or the moon's 
men. Camden. 

Your dinner, and the generous ishoitm 
By you invited, do attend jrowpesMst. SHak. 

Inere are many bitter sayings ammsf idanders 
in general, representing them as Mjpda^Weacher- 
ous, and uunospitable ; tkuse 
continent have such fluent iniMsWi witli 
aieii of dideient religions and laagtt|m* that 
they become more kind fiiati those Wff9j#e the 
^•aiabitanU of ar island. Addisssls FMsider. 


I s s 

A race of ragged mariners are these, 
Uiipolish'd mri, and boist'rous as their seas : 
'J'he native islnrders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a ibreisn air. Tape, 

Isle. n.s. [isle, Vr. insula, LjbX. Pro- 
nounced i7e.] 

1. An island; a country surrounded by 
water. 

Tlie instalment of this noble duke 
In the seat royal of this famous ide. Shakesp. 
The dreadful light 

Betwixt a nation and two whales I write : 

Seas stain'd witli gore I sing, advent’rous toil, 
And how these monsters dm disaim an isle.Walt, 

2. [Written, I think, corruptly for ailc, 
from aile, Fr. from ale, Lat. the aile 
being probably at first only a wing or 
side walk. It may come likewise from 
allte, Pr. a walk.] A long walk in a 
church, or publick building. 

O’er the twilight gioves and dusky caves, 

Long sounding ihLs and iiitei mingled graves 
BIhck Melancholy .sits. Pope. 

Isoperime'trical. n.s. [*<r4k*, and 
pUrfst.] In geometry, are such figures 
as have equal perimeters or circum 
ferences, of which the circle is the 
greatest. Harris. 

Iso'scELKS. n.s. [isoscile, Yr. or equi 
angular triangh.\ 7'liat which hath 
only two sides equal. Harris. 

FSSIJE. n.s. [issue, ir.] 

1 . The act of passing out. 

2. Exit ; egress ; or passage out. 

Unto the l^oid belong theusnes from death. 

Psalms. 

Jjei us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilst ill iiioiiuti, as the only means to hud an 
iuiif out of this difficulty. Dighif on Bodies. 

We might have easily prevented those great re- 
turns of money to France; and if it be true the 
French are so impoverished, in what condition 
must they have been, if that issue of wealth had 
been stopjied ? Sunft. 

3. Event; consequence. 

^lirits are not finely touch'd, 

But to mie issues. Shakesp. Meas.Jor Meat, 

If I were ever fearful 
To do a tiling, where 1 the issue doubted, 

Whereof the execution did cry out 
Against the non-performance, 'twas a fear 
Wbich oft infects the wisest. Shnk. W 


inter’s Tale. 

But let the wue correspondent pro\e 


To good hegitinings of each eiiter{)rize. Fairfax. 

If things were cast upon this issue, that God 
should never prevent sin'till roan deserved it, the 
best would sin, and sin for ever. bouth. 

The wittiest sayings and sentences will be found 
the issues of chance, and nothing else but so many 
lucky hits of a roving fancy. ikmtn. 

Our present condilion is better for us in the 
issue, than that uninterrupted health and security 
that the Atheist desires. Bentley. 

. Termination; conclusion. 

He hath preserved Argnlus alive, under pre- 
tence of having him publicaly executed after tlicse 
wars, of which they hope for a soon and prosper- 
ous issue Sidney. 

What issue of my love remains for me ! 

How wild a passion woiks within my breast! 
With what prodigious flames am 1 pussest ! Dryd. 

Homer, at a loss to bring difficult inatterH to an 
isfue, Jays his hero asleep, and this solves the 
difficulty. Broome. 

5. Sequel dcfduced from premises. 

I am to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, ' 

Than to suspicion. Shakesp. Othello^ 

6. A fontanel ; a vent made in a muscle 
for the discharge of humours. 

This tumour in liM left arm was caused by strict 
binding of his issue. H’iieman. 

7. Evacuation. 


I s s 

A woroui was diseased with an issue of blcxicl. 

Mol. ix. ir 

8. Progeny ; offspring, 

O nation miserable ! 

Since that the truest issue of thy throne. 

By hit cwn interdiction stands acctirsL 

Shakesp. Maeitth 

Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard. 
Mount Amara, though this by some suppos'd 
True Paradise, under the ^tniop line 
By Nihis’ head. ^ Milton’s Parad. Isist. 

This old peaceful prince, as Heav’n decieed, 
Was bless’d with no male issue to succeed. 

Drydens Mneid. 
The freqmnt prod net of mi* listers, in all 

the B|>ecies of animals, and strimgehsiKSot hiimnn 
birth, carry with them d.flicultivs, imt pussihle to 
consist with this hy ))uthc>«is. Locke. 

9* [In low.] Issue hath divers applicaltons 
in the common law : sometimes usetl for 
the children begotten between a man 
and his wife; sometimes for profits grow- 
ing from an amercement, fine, or ex- 
ijences of suit ; sometimes for profits of 
lands or tenements ; sometimes for that 
point of matter depend ingin suit, where- 
upon the parties join and put their cause 
to the trial of the jury. Issue is either 
general or 8|)ecial : general issue seemeth 
to be that whereby it is referred to the 
jury to bring in their verdict, whether 
the defendant have done any such thing 
as the plaintiff layetli to his charge. I’he 
spedai issue then must be that, W'here 
special matter being alledged by the de- 
fendant for his defence, both the parties 
join thereupon, and so grow rather to a 
demurrer, if it be ^ueastio juris, car to 
trial by the jury, if it be quwstio facti. 

Cowell. 

To Tssue. V. n. [from the noun ; isser, 
Fr. uscire, Ital.] 

1 . To come out ; to pass out of any place. 
Waters issued out from under the Uireshold ot 
the liouse. Faek. 

From the utmost end of the bend branches there ^ 
issutih out a gummy Juke. Raleigh’s History, 
Waters issued from a cave. Milton. 

Ere Pallas issu'd from the thunderer's head, 
Dultiess o'er all possess'd her aocieilt right. Pape. 

. To make an eruption ; to break out. 

'Jlireeof master Ford’s brothers watch the door 
with pistols, that none should issue out, oUierwite 
yon might slip away. Shakesp, 

See Uiat none lienee issue forth a spy. Milton. 
Haste, arm your Ardeaiis, isme to the plain; 
With faith to friend, assault the Trojan train, pry. 
At length there issu’d, from the grove behind, 

A fair assembly of the female kind. Vryden. 

A buzzing noise of bees his ears alarms ; 

Straight ttfue through the sides assembling swarms. 

Dryden. 

Full for the port the Ifhacensians stand, 

And furl their sails, and issue on the land. 

Pope’s Odyssey. 

, To proceed as an offspring 

Of thy sons that shall issue ft om toee, woiCAtlioa 
shalt beget, siiail they take away. 2 Kings, xx, 18 

4. To be produced by any fund. 

I'bese altarages tiiued out of the offerings maile 
to tlic altar, ami were payable to the priestho^id. 

Aylijes Parergam. 

5. To run out in lines. 

Fipes made with a belly towarcU Ute lower and, 
ond then istufiif into a strmght concave again. Baa. 

To rwin. V. a. 

t. To iadout: towndfinth. 

A mwk d.grw of Imm ii not abie either to 
dUait die pert) or to toue the epjiite. 

Baeoa’j Not. HiU. 
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ThecommiMiosNMthtfiild ibfiteiiionc;^ otti to no 
\»ther Me. Temple, 

f. To send out judicially or authoritatively. 
This is the more frequent sense. It is 
commoidy followed by a particle, out or 
fpriA. 

If the council imeed out any order against them* 
or if the king tent a pruclaiuation for their repair 
to their houses, tome noblemen published a pro* 
testation. Clarendon. 

Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 

A mansion proper for a mourning god : 

Here he gives audience, inuing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities. Dryden. 

In vain the master tmtet out commands^ 

In vain the trembling sailon ply their hands : 

The tempest unforeseen prevents their care. Di^. 

They constantly wait in court to nnke a due re- 
turn or what they have done, and to receive such 
dther commands as the judge shall imiejorik. 

Ayliffe^i Parergon. 

IssuBLESS. atiff. [from t>m.J Having 
no offspring ; wantinjg descendants. 

Carew, by virtue of this entail, succeeded to 
Hugh's portion, as dying timc/eif. 

Carew*t Suroeyrf Cornu, 

1 have done sin 

For which the Heaven’s, taking angry note. 

Have left me iMtueleu, Sfu^esp, tVirUer's Tele. 

Tsthmus. ft. s. [tWAffHM, Lai.] A neck 
of land joining die peninst^ to the 
continent. 

There is a castle strongly seated on a high rock, 
which joineth by an iaimui to the land, and is 
impiegiiably fortified. Sandyi’i Travels, 

tile Assyrian empire stretcheth northward to 
that tttkmuf between the Euxine and the Caspian 
aeas. ^ Brerewood on Languaget. 

O life, thou noUiing’s younger brother 1 
Thou weak built itthmui, that dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities. 

Yet can* St nut wave nor wind sustain ; 

But broken aud o’erwhelm’d the ocean meets 

again. Cowley. 

Our church of England stands as Corinth be- 
tween two seas, and there are some busy in cutting 
the isthmutf to let in both at once upon it iaiUingn. 

Cleomencs thinking it mure advisable to funny, 
not the but the mountains, put his design 

in execution. Creech. 

Plac’d oil this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, aud rudely great Pape, 

IT. pronoun, [jiit. Sax.] 

1. The neutral demonstrative. Used in 
speaking of things. For tf, our ances- 
tors us^ Af, as the neutral pronoun ; 
and for iU they used Au. Thus in the 
Acddence, a noun adjective is that 
which cannot stand by mmself^ hut re- 
quircth another word to he joined with 
turn to show his signification. 

Nothing can g^ve that to another which it bath 
not itself. BrssmhaU agamet Hobbes, 

Will our great anger team to stoop so low ? 

1 know it caiwot Cowley, 

Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit. 
Thou who roaster art of it. Cowley, 

Hit ion, it may be. dreads no barm ; 

But kindly waits hii nther’i coining hofiie.Ftetm. 

The time will come, it will, when you shall know 
like rage of love. Dryden. 

How can 1 tpvak ? or how, sir, can you hear? 
that which you would most deplore, 
Attfflliat which t vrcnld tpeek, bB or tn<^. 

vryden, 

Antind 80 fumlihed, what reason has it t6 ac- 
IfsmeS In kettmetudansf Lbeke, 

The gbry whkfiieotmiBpanMlfitein 
fhsee. wmOwftbd us rays with so much strength, 
tfaaTtMwhoteteAitekba^toiiNlk. dUBm 
If wcfind aficaicr<goA in thannsiin ermtb 
latkini than wmiM hoH acemod cilMNmi i 
loial privition or or ftom other imam § 
•tructurrs, we may then vsasonably oMohida» 
that the present consUtiition procteoed uom an 
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mtelligent nnd good being, Biat formed it that 
particular way out of choice. Bentley, 

It, It is used absolutely for the state of a 
person or affair. 

How is it with our general 
•—Even so 

As with a man by his own dros impoison’d, 

And with his charity slain. Shsdsesp. Coriolanut, 

3. It is used for the thing ; the matter ; 

the affair. j 

it’s come to pass, i 

That tractable obedience is a slave I 

To each incensed will. Shahe^, Henry VTU. 

4. It is sometimes expressed by Y. 

He rallied, and agiuti fell to ’t; 

For catchiiia foe by nearer foot, 

He lifted wuh such might and sti^gth, 

As would have hurl’d him thrice his ietigth. Hudib. 

The design, it seems, is to avoid the dreadful 
imputation of pedantry. Swlf\. 

5. It is used ludicrously after neutral 
verbs, to give an emphasis. 

If Ahrnharii brought all with liim, it is not priv 
bshie that he meant to walk it back again for his 
pleasure. ^ Raleigh, 

The Lacederuoniaiw, at the straights of llier- 
nopylff, when their aims tailed them, fought it 
out with their nails and teeth. ^ Drifden, 

I have often seen people lavish it profusely in 
tricking up their children, and yet starve their 
minds. Lockc. 

The mole courses it not on the ground, like the 
rat or mouse, but lives under the earth. Addison, 

Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint H, 

If folly grows romantick, i must imint it. Pom. 

6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludi- 
crously, or ruddy to persons. 

Let us after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerless kinsman. Shajaep Macbeth. 

Do, child, go to it grandam, child : 

Give grandanx,kitigdom, and its grandam will 
Give It up him. bhakesp. hitig John. 

7. Jt is sometimes used of the first or 
second person, sometimes of more. This 1 
mode of speech, though used by good j 
authors, and supported by the ?7 y a o£ 
the French, has yet an appearance of] 
barbarism. 

Who was t came by ’ 

— ’Tlfs two or thice, my lord, that bring you n ord 
Macdufi* is fled to England. ShaJiCsp, Macbeth. 

City, 

’Ilfs I, that made tliy widows. Shak. Coriotanus. 

*Tis these that early taint the female soul. Pope. 

ITCH. u,s. [ 3 ic}>a, Sax.] 

1. A cutaneous disease extremely conta^- 
ous, which overspireads the body with 
small pustules filled with a thin serum, 
and raised, as microscopes have dis- 
covered, by a small animal. It is cured 
by sulphur. 

Lust and liberty 

Creep in the miuds and marrows of our youths, I 
Tliat ’gainst the stream of virtue they may strive, 
And ^wn themselves in riot, itckci, blains. Shak. 

The Lord will smite thee with the scab and 
with the iteh, whereof ttiou const not be healed. 

Beut, xxviii. 27. 

As if divinity had catch’d 
Hie itch oil purpose to be scratch’d. HuAHrras. 

t. The sensation uneasiness in the 
skin, which IS eased by rubbing. 

3. A constant teazing dWire. 

A certain itch of meddling with other jpeopte’s 
rosters, puts ut upon shiftins. L'Estrsasge. 

W had still pedigree in his need, and an itch of 
jAtring thought a divine king. Droden 

/ i^om servants company a child is to be kept, 
tm hV prohibitions, for that wUI but give him an 
itch after it, but by otlier ways. Locke. 

At half mankind when geii reus Mauly raves, 
All know ’us virtue, for lie thinks them knaves ; 


1 T E 

When universal liemage Umbra pays, 

All see ’tii vice, and keh of vulgar pratee. Peps 

To Itch, v, n. [from the noun.] 

1. To feel that uneasiness in skin which 
is removed by rubbing. 

A troabtesome itching of me part was occaskmed 
by want of transpiration. Wmman*s Sufgery. 

My right eye aches ; some good luck is near : 
Perhaps my Amaiyllis may appear. Brndm. 

2. To long ; to have continual desire. Tfait 
sense appears in the fdlowing examides, 
though some of them are equivocal. 

Master Shallow, you have yourself been ajgreat 
fighter, though now a man of peace.— Mr. Page, 
though now I be old, and of the peace, if 1 see a 
sword out, my finger itches to make one. Sludtesp, 
Cassius, you yourself, 

Are much condemn’d to have an itching palm, 

To sell and mart your offices for gold. Shsutesp. 

The itching ears, being an epidemick diseaset 
gave fair opportunity to every mounU'bank. 

Decay if Pktu. 

All such have still an Uchmg to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing side. Pm>e, 

Ttchy. atff, [from iIcA.] Infected with 
the itch. 

ITEM, adv, [Lat.] Also. A word used 
when any article is added to the former. 
Ttrm. n, s. 

1. A new article. 

I could have looked on him without the help of 
admiration, though the catalogue of his endew-i^ 
ments had been tabted by hn side, and I to 
peruse him by items. Shoktip. 

2. A hint ; an inuendo. 

If this discourse have not condudad our wank- 
ness, I have one item more of mine : if kiiowM||e 
can be found, 1 must lose that whioli 1 thought I 
had, that there is none. Gtef S tfte . 

To Iterate, v, a* [tV^o, Lat] 

1. To repeat; to utter again; to incul- 
cate by frequent mention. 

We covet to m a* 
unto all . this is ti ^ 

psalms ofteuer than any other part of SciiptUfU 
he^idcH ; the causa wherefore we inure the people 
touethcr with their minister, and not the imlttfcr 
alone to read them, at othur parU of Sciiptiolh hb 
doth. Hethsr. 

Ill tlie first ages God gave laws unto our fatheri, 
ai^d their memories served instead of books ; 
whereof the imperfections being kuouna to ^od, 
he relieved the same by often putting thetu In 
mind : in which respect we see now many riSfees 
one thing hath been iterated into the beat ood 
wisest. Hooker. 

The king, to keep a decency towards the 
French kini;, sent new solemn ambassadors to in- 
timate unto him the decree of his estates, aiid'to 
iterate his i.iotion that the French would destet 
from hostility. Bacon's Henry Vlh 

There be two kinds of refiectious of sounds ; 
the one at distance, which Is the echo, wherein the 
original is heard distincUy, and the reflection alto 
distinctly : the other in concurrence, whai the 
sound returneth immediately upon the original, 
and so iterateth it not, but amplifieth it. Eiseen, 

2. To do over again. 

Ashes burnt, and well reverberated ky Are, 
after the salt thereof hath been 4|dwii out by 
itenUed decoctions. \ Breim. 

Adam took no thoofAty 
Eating his All; iiur Evfjo Wratk 
Her former tirapass dn mart to sooth 

Him wiUi her wrVI lootliy. HBkon's Pearad. has. 

I'tbramt. Ma {Otrem, L«t.l HepBat- 
inr. 

WuterbjiShimmar, make a current tfcbo ; but 
being farrair off, thev make an iterant echo. 

Bacon's Nat. Jtia, 

iTBEA'^tlBN. s. {iteration, Fr, itera- 
tfO, Ldt] HepcHtfon: reciud mfur 
dgiim 
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nake the psalms especially fanlllbr 
H the very cause why we Aeratodlie 



J U D 

Truth tir’d with iteration 
As true as steei, as plantugc to the moon. Shak. 
My husband ! 

~Ay, 'tWAs he that told mo first. 

—My hujibaiid I 

—What needs this iteration, woman ’ 

1 «Miy» thy husbaud. Shakexp. OtheUo. 

tterutiont are couimoiUy loss of time ; but there 
is no such gain of timb, as to iterate often the 
state of the question \ for it chuseth away many 
It frivolous speech. Bacons Essays. 

In ail these respects it hath a peculiar orupefty 
to engage the receiver to i>crsevere in all piely, 
and is farther improved by the frequent iteration 
and repetition. Hammond. 


J V D 

1 2. One who presides in a court of judica- 
I ture. 

My lord Bassanlo Mve his rine away 
Unto the md/^e that hegg’d it ismak. Mer* if Ven. 

A single voice ; and that not past me, but 
By learned approbation of the judge,Siiak. If. VIII. 

Bow dares your pride, 

As in a listed Beid to Bght your cause, 

Unask *d the royal grant; nor marshal by, 

As knightly rites require, uot judge to try. Dryd. 

It is not sufficient to imitate nature in eVery cir> 
cumstance dullv: it becomes a painter to take 
what is most beautiful, as being the sovereign 
judge of his own art. Dryden. 


J U D 

Judgment is that whereby*'Vre join ideas toge* 
ther by affirmation or negation ; so, this tree ia 
high. Worn. 

2. Doom ; the right or power of passing 
judgment 

If my suspect be false, forgive me Go^ 

Fur juc^ent only doth belong to thee. Shaketp* 


h The act of exercising judicature ; jud>- 
calory. 

Tliey gave judgment upon him. g Kingt. 

When thou, (J Lord, shall stand disclosed 
In majesty severe. 


And sit in judgment on my soul, 
O how shall 1 appear ? Addi 


aiio repemion. ^ n « 7? 7 7. 7*11 re * . ^ 7 * O how shall l appear ? Addison^s Spectator. 

1X1 N SR A NT. • |*f f meruit f, Ir.j Wan* B. One who has skill sufficient to decide Determination ; decision. 

dering: not settled. • upon the merit of any thing. ’ Where distinctioii, or identities «re puicljr m.- 

It should be my care to sweeten and mellow the One court there is in which he who knows the terial, the judgment is made by the imagination, 

voices of itinerant tradesmen, as also to ucconmio- secrets of every heart will »it judge himself, l^erl. otherwise by the understanding. GtanvUlce^epsu. 

date tlieircrtes to their respective wuies. .Add. Spec. A perfect judge will read each piece of wit, We shall make a ceriuinjuagment what kind of 

Itinerary, n. S. [iiinerflire, Fr. t/mc* With the same spirit that its author writ. Pope. dissolution that earth was capable of. 
rarium. LnO A Imok of travels. To JUDGE. r. «. [Juger, Fr. _ Burners Theory. 

Lat.] 

1. To pass sentence. I 


dering ; not settled. * 

It should be my care to sweeten and mellow the 
voices of ilinerant tradesmen, as also to accommo- 
date tlieircrtes to their respective wmes. .Add. Spec. 

Itinerary, n. s. [Uineraire, Fr. t/mc* 
rarium^ Lat.] A book of travels. 

The clergy are sufficiently reproached, in most 
ktneraries, for the universal poverty one meets 
with in this plentiful kingdom. Addison on Italy. 

Iti*NERARY. adj. [itmerah'et Fr. itine- 
rariu9, Lat.] Travelling; done on a 
journey ; done during frequent change 
of place. 

He dill make a progress from Lincoln to the nor- 
thern parts, though it was rather an itinerary cir- 
cuit of justice than a progress. Bacon's Ileu.Vll. | 

Itse'lf. pronoun, [Hand tel f,] The neu- 
tral reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 

Who then shall blame 
Hit pester’d senses, to recoil and start. 

When all that is within him dues coiulemn 

for being there ? Shakesp. Macbeth. 

Borrowing of foreigners, in ttsey makes not the 
kingdom ricli or poor. Locke. 

Ju'bilant. aaj, [jubilan»t Lat.] Utter- 
ing songs of triumph. 

The planets list’niiig stood, 

While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. Milton. 

JubilaVion. n.8. [jubilation, Fv.jubi- 
latio, Lat.] The act of declaring tri- 
umph. 

Ju'bilee. n.t. [jubiU, Vr, juhilum,fTom 


My wrong be upon thee ; the lend judge be- 5 , The quality of distinguishing pro- 
tween thee and me. Genesis. i 

Ye judge not for man, but for the Lord, who pn®ty and impropnety , criticism. 


jHlrih, low Ut.] A publick festivity ; Judoe. v. a. 


is with you in the judgment. ^ ft Chron. 

2. To form or give an opinion. 

Beshrew me, but I love lier heartily ; 

For she is wise, if 1 can judge aright. Shakesp. 

Authors to themselves, 

Both what they judge and what th^ chuse. Milt. 

If I did not know the originals, 1 should never 
be able to judge, by the copies, which was Virgil, 
and which Ovid. Dryden. 

Whether it he a divine revelation or no, reason 
must judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence, to embrace what is less 
evident. Locke. 

He proceeds in his enquiry into sciences, re- 
solved to judge of them freely. Locke, \ 

3. To discern ; to distinguish ; to con- 
sider accurately. 

How doth God know ^ Can he judge through 
the dark cloud f* Jiih, xxii. 13. 

Judge in yourselves: Is it comely a woman 
pray unto God uncovered.^ 1 Cor. xi. 13. 

jHow properly tlie tories may be called the 
wiiole body of the British nation, 1 leave to any 
one’s judging. Addison. 


Reason ought to accompany tlie exercise of our 
senses, whenever we would form n jusx judgment 
of things proposed to our inquiry. Watts. 

The quality of distinguishing pro- 
priety and improprie^ ; criticism. 

Judgment, acooi and slow faculty, attends not a 


a time of rejoicing ; a season of joy. 

Angels utt’ring joy, heav’n Tung^ 

ViMbi jubilee, ana loud hosannas (iii’d 
Tb* eternal regions. Milton's Farad Ion 

Joy was then a masculine and a severe tiling, 
recreation of thejudgmem, «r rtjoKing the 
jdbilee of reason. Stmth. 

The town was all a,/u6i/ee of feists. Dryden. 

Jucu'nbity. II. s, [jucmdiias, Jucundus, 
Lat.] Pleasantness; agreeabiene.ss. 

The new or unexpected jucundities, wbicii pre- 
sent themselves, will have activity enoueh to ex- 
cite tlie earthiest soul, and raise a smile from the 
most co^)oted ttm|>er8. Brawn. 

JujDAS Tree. 11 . s. [siliquaslvum, Lat.] . - 
A plant. 

Tree yields a 6ne purplish, bright, red 
kkOTPlW tlie Spring, and isinciea'^d by ia^ers. 
yic Mortimers Husbandry. 

To JtlDAlZB* e. n. [judaiitr, Fr. ju- 
daiw, low Lat.1 To conform to the 
manner of the Jews. 


. To pass sentence upon ; to examine au- 
thoritatively ; to determine finally. 
Chaos shall judge the strife. Milton. 

Then those, whom form of laws 
Condemn’d loilie, when traitors their cause. 

Dryden. 

. To pass severe censure ; to doom 
severely. This is a sense seldom found 
but in the Scriptures. 

He shall judge among the beatbeii ; he shall fill 
the places with the dead bodies. Fs. cx. 6. 

Judge not, that ye he not judged. Matthew. 
Let no mail judge you in meat or drink. Col. ii. 

lj'bger. ». X. [from judge.] One who 


forms judgment ; or passes sentence. 

The vulgar threatened to be their o|>pre8sor8, 
and fudgers of their judges. King Charles. 

Tliey who guide themselves merely by what 
appears, are dl judgers of what they have not 
well examined. Digby. 

Judgment, n^s. [jugemeni, Fr.] 


pnety and impropne^ ; criticism. 

Judgment, SLCool and slow faculty, attends not a 
man in the rapture of poetical composition. 

Dennk, 

’Tis with ouryudymenis as our watches, none 
Go just alike ; yet each believes his own. Pope, 

6. Opinion ; notion. 

I see men’s j'udgfRcntr are 
A parcel of their furttiiies, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them. 

To suffer all alike. Shakesp. Ant. and Cleop, 
When she did think my master lov’d her well. 
She, ill my judgment was as fair as you. Shakesp. 

7 . Sentence against a criminal. 

When he was brought ajeain to th’ bar, ta hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was stirr’d 
With agony. Shakesp. Henry VIII. 

'i'he chief priests informed me, desiring to bave 
judgment against him. Acts, xxv, IS, 

On Adam last tuisjudgmcnt he pronounc’d. 

Mikon. 

H. Condemnation. This is a theological 
use. 

ThejWgmenf was by one to coiidenination ; but 
the free gift is of many alienees unto jiislificBtion. 

Bom. V. 16. 

ITic precepts, promises, and theatenings of 
the Gospel will rise up in judgment against us, 
and the articles of our faith will be so many ar- 
ticles of accusation. Tillotton. 

9. Punishment inflicted by Providence, 
with reference to some particular 
crime. 

'rids judgment of the heavens that makes us 
tremble, 

Touches us not with pity. Shakesp. King Lear, 
Wp cannot^c guilty of greater uncharitablenesi 
than to interpret alHictions as jpuniilrtnents and 
judgments: it aggravates the evn to him who suf- 
lers, when he looks upon himself as the mark of 
divine vengeance. Addison's Spectator, 

10. Distribution of justice. 

'Jlie Jews made insurrection against PauJ^ snd 
brought him to the jvd^ent seat. Acts, xviii. II. 
Your dishonour 

Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the 'state 
Of that integrity which should beconie it. 


1* The power of discerning the relations 
JUDGE, n. between one term or one proposition 

J. One who is invested with authori^to 


In judgment between rich end poor, cemlder 
itions not what the poor man needs, but what is his 
ittinn own. Taylor, 

A bold and wise petitioner goes strait to, the 
throne md judgment seat of the monarch. 

Its, ArbutAnpt and Pape, 

IL Juiticiay law ; statute. 

Locke ThelAstdoom. 


I. One who is invested with authority to 
determine any cause or questsoq, real or 
personal. 

.Shall not thejWye of allfrie earth do tMt? Otn. 
A father of the fatherless, and njmfp of Uie 
widows, is God in his holy habitati<|il« f%alms. 
Thou wt judge 

Of all things ma^, end ju^steiily it|^ MUten, 


and another. 

O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost Uieir reason. Shak Julius Catar, 
‘i1ie faculty, which God has given man to 
supply the want of certain knowledge, is judg- 
ment, whereby the mind takes any proposition to 
be true or false, without nerceiving a oemoastra- 
tjve evidence in the proofk Lecke 
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The dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be as was Ids sight. Shdketp. 

Ju'DiCATORY* n.8, [judico, lit.] 

1. Distribution of justice. 

No such ctiiuc appeared as the lordsi the su- 
preme court of Jttdicatory, would judge worthy 
of death. ^ Clarendon. 

2. Court of justice. 

Ilunmn Judicatfrries give sentence on matters of 
right and wrong, but inquire not into bounty and' 
beneficence. AiterbuHry, 

Ju'Dicature. n,8. [judicature, Tr. ju- 
dico, I^t] 

1. Power of distributing justice. 

The honour of the judges in their judicature is 
the king’s honour. Baron’s Advu'e to ViUiers. 

If he should bargain for a place of judicature^ 
let him be rejected with shame. Bacon. 

2. Court of justice. 

In judicaturetf to take away the trumpet, the 
scarle't, the attendance, makes justice naked as 

well as blind. South. 

JUDFCIAL. adj. [judicium, Lat.] 

1. Practised in the distribution otf publick 
justice. 

What government can lac without judicial wq- 
oeedings? And what judicature without a religi- 
OUB oath ? Bentley 

2 * Inflicted on as a penalty. 


The resistance of those wul cause a judicial 
hardness. . Soutji. 

Judicially, adv. [from judicial,] In 
the forms of legal justice. 

It will behove us» to think (hat wc sec God still 
looking on, and weighing all our thoughts, words, 
and actions in llie balance of iidulliblc justice, and 
passing the same judgment which he intends here- 
after to declare. Oreiv. 

lUDfClARY. adj, [jiidiciare, Tr. judicia- 
ry, Lat.] ‘Passing judgment upon 
any thing. 

Before weiglit be laid upon astrologers, 
the influence of constellations oiiglit to be made 
out. iloyh. 

JUDI'CIOUS. adj, [jndicieux, Fr.] Pru- 
dent ; wise ; skilful in any matter or 
affmr. 

For your liusband, 

lie’s noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o’ th’ season. Shake»p. Macbeth. 

Love hath bis seat 

In reason, and U judicious. MiUon. 

To each savour meaning we apply j 
And palate cull judicious. MUton. 

We are btdiohlen to judinaus writers of nil age.s 
for those discoveiies they have left behind them 

Ijocke. 

Judiciously, adv, [from judicious,] 
Skilfully ; wisely ; with just determina- 
tioti. 

So bold, yet io judiciomly you dare, 

'That your least praise U to be regular. Druden. 

Longinus has Judiciously preferred the sublime 
genius that sometimes errs to the middling or in- 
difi'ereiit one, which makes few faults, but seldom 
rises to excellence. Dryden. 

Juo. n. ». [jugge, Dan.] A large drinking 
ressel witli a gibbous or swelling beUy. 

You’d rail upon the hostess of the house. 
Because she bought stone jugs and no seal’d 
quarts. , Shskesp, 

He fetch’d ’em drink, 

Fiird a large fug up to the brink. Aia/l. 

To Ju GOLR. V. n, [jougUr or jongler, Fr. 
*jocuiari, Lat.] 

j. To play tricks by slight of hand; to 
shew false appearances of extvaoitdStiajry 
mtrfonnanoesa 

The ancient miracle of Memnon’s statue iieeras 
to be juggling of the Ethiopian pneiti. DtgSy, 

Tol. L 


J U I 

2. To practise artiflee or imposture. 

Be Uiesejugffimg fiends no more believ’d, 

That palter witn us in a dtJiiblc sense. Shak, Macb. 

Is’t possible the spells of France should 7't//;g/c 
IVIeii into SHcli strange mockeries ? ^ Shakesp. 

They ne’er forswore themselves, nor lied. 
Disdain’d to stay for friends consents ; 

^01 juggl'd about settlements. Huddfras, 

Juggle. n,8, [from the verb.] 

1. A trick by legerdemain. 

2. An imposture ; a deception. 

The notion was nottlie invention of politicians, 
and a Juggle of state to cozen the people into obe- 
dience. Tillotson. 

Ju'ggler. n,s, [from juggle,] 

1. One who practises slight of hand ; one 
who deceives the eye by nimble con 
veyance. 

They say tliis town is full of cozenage, 

As nimble’/ugglcri that deceive the eye. 
Drug-working sorcerers that change tne mind, 
Disguised cheaters, prating mountebanks, 

And many such like libertines of sin. Shakesp. 

I saw a juggler that had a pair of cards, and 
would tell a man what card he thought. .Baron. 

Aristanus was a famous poet, that flourished in 
the days of Crtphus, and a notable juggler. Sandys. 

Fortune-tellers, jugglers, and impostors, do 
daily delude them.’ Broums Vulgar Err, 

'Ine juggler which another’s slight can shew, 
But teaches how the world his own may know. 

(iarth, 

One who is managed by n juggln fancies he has 
money in hand ; but Jet Jiiiii gr.fsp it never so care- 
fulij , upon a word Or two it increases or dwindles. 

Addisons Freeholder, 
What magick makes our money rise, 

Wlien drojit into the southern main ; 

Or do these JiiggJns cheat our eyes? 

. A cheat ; a trickish fellow. 

0 me, you juggler; oh, you canker blossom, 
You tlikf of love; what, have you come by night 
And stoi’n ni\ love’s heart from him? Ahakesp. 
1 sing no harm 

To officer, juggler, or justice of peace. Bonne. 

Jd'gglingly. adv, [from juggle.] In a 
deceptive manner. 

Ju'gular. adj, [jugulum, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the throat. 

A gentleman was wounded into the internal 
jugular, through his neck. Wis€man*8 Surgei'y. 

JUICE. W.5. [Jus, Fr.jui/s, Dut] 

] . The liquor, sap, or water of plants and 
fruits. 

If I define wine, I must say, wine is n juice not 
liquid, or wine is a *.ubslHnce; for Juice includes 
both substance mid liquid. ^ Watts. 

Umumiber’d fruits, 

A friendly .juice to cool thirst’s rage contain. 

Thoms. 

2. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Juice in language is less than blood; for if the 
words be but becoming aud signifying, and the 
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, will put 


Swiji. 


sense gentle, there h juice: but '•'here that want- 
cth, the language is thin, scarce covering the 
bone. Ben Jonsons Discoveries. 

An animal ivliose juices are unsound cun never 
be nourished : unsound Juices can never renair the 
fluids. Arbuthnot. 

JUI'CKLKSS. adj, [fromywfcp.] Dry; witli 
out moisture ; without juice. 

Divine Providence has spread lier table every 
where ; not with a juiceless green carpet, but with 
succulent herbage and nourishing grass. Mr— 
When Boreas’ spirit blusters sore, 

Beware th’ inclement hcav’ns ; now let thy hearth 
Crackle mllijuicetess boughs. Phillips. 

Ju'iciNESS. n,8, [from juice,] Plenty of] 

juice; succulence. 

Ju'lCY. adj, [from Moist ; fUU of| 

juice; succulent 


Earth being taken out of watery woods, i 
forth herbs of a fat and,;tdry substance. Bacmt, 
Each plant and jidncsi gourd will pluck, Milton. 
The musk's smpa«>sinu worth! that, in its youth. 
Its tender nonage, loads the spreading bouji^hs 
With large and Jiacij otlsjning. PhtUifu. 

To Juke. v,n, [Juc/ur, Fr.] 

1. To perch upon any thing as birds. 
Juking, in Scotland, denotes still any 
complaisance by bending of the head. 

Two asses travelled ; the one laden with oats, 
the other with money : the money -merchant was 
so proud of his trust, that he wentjfukin^nd tos- 
sing ot his iiead. Vlistrange. 

Ju'j u B. In, 8. [zizpphus, Lat.] A plant 

Ju'JUBES. 3 whose flower consists of se- 
veral leaves, which are placed circu- 
larly, and expand in form of a rose. 
The fruit is like a small plum, but it 
lias little flesh upon the stone. Miller, 
Ju'j.AP. n, 8, [A word of Arablck ori- 
ginal; julapium, low Lat.jfwA/., Fr,] 

Julaph an extemporaneous foi in of iiu'dtcinc, 
made of simple and compound water sweetened, 
and serves for a vehicle to oilier forms not so con- 
venient to take alone. Qutney. 

Behold this cordialju/^ here, 

'Hiat flames and dances in his crystal bounds 
With spirits of halm ami fragrant syrups mixt. 

Milton. 

If any part of the after-birth be left, endeavour 
the brirmnig that away ; and by good sudorificks 
and cokImIs expel the venom, "and coiitempcrate 
the heat and acrimony by juhpn and emulsions. 

B'tieman’s' Surgery. 

Ju'lus. n, 8, 

1 . July flower, 

2. Juius, among botanists, denotes 

tliose long worm-like tufts or palms, as 
they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and 
hang pendular down from hazels, wal- 
nut-trees, ^T. Miller, 

Ju ly. w. s. [Julius, Lat.j«i7/r/; Fr.] The 
month antiently called guintilis, or the 
fifth from March, named July in honour 
of Julius Ccesar; the seventh month 
from January. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light 
yellow, eating cherries, with his face and bosom 
sua- burnt. Peachtsm. 

JUMART. fi, 8. [Fr.] 

Alules and jumarts, the one from the mixture of 
an ass and a nmre, tlie other from the mixture of 
a bull aud a mare, are frequent. Locke. 

To Jumble, v. a. [in Chancer, j ombre, 
from combler, Fr. Skinner,] To mix 
violently and confusedly together. 

Persons and humours may be jnmblod and dis- 
guised; but nature, like quicksilver, will never 
be killed. L’ Estrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not always to texts 
of the same meaning : and one may obs^vs, bsw 
apt that is to jumble together passages bfScrlpture, 
and thereby disturb tlic true nflnMlIflg of holy 

Scripture. Locke. 

Writing is but just HkAdioe* i 

And lucky mains makMi^le wise ; 


Shal 


1 jumble 
iir, well 


nnua, if wTlnne jflirow them, 
at Pryaeii,rohn • poem. 


Prior. 


Is it not ttfliwid' foundation for tranquillity, to 
believe th^ sdl tilings were crcaicd, unci are or- 
dered for tzA li^st, than that tlie universo is merr 
bungling hlmid^tmg; rI* ill-favouredly cobjed 
and JutwM together by the uuguidod uKitatum 
and rud« s^nflloa of matter ? Bentley. 

How ^ffttedy and comedy embrace. 

How faree and epick get n Jumbled race, ^ Pope. 


^ ^ Aiw 

That ftb universe 'was formed b; 
eoncoune of atoms, 1 will no more 

CP 


»y a fortuitous 
believe, than 
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that the wccideixia} Jumbling of the alphabet would 
fall iuto a most ingenious treatise of philoso^^. 

To Ju'mble. V, n. To be agitated to* 
gether. 

'i'hey will ail meet and jumble togetlier into a 
perfect harmony. Swift, 

Ju'mbls. fi.<. nFrom the verb.] Coniiised 
mixture; violent and confused agita- 
tion. 

Had the world been coagmeiited from that sup- 
posed Ibrtuitousjumdie, this hypothesis had been 
tolerable. GlanvHle. 

W hut Jumble here is made of ecclesiastical reve- 
nues, as if they were all alienated with equal 
justice. Sw^. 

Ju'mknt. It. s. [Jumeni, Fr. jumenlum, 
Lat.] Beast of burthen. 

JumenU, as horses, oxen, and asses, have no 
eructation, or belching. Brwim'$ Vulgar Emmrt, 

To Jump, v, n. [gtimpeit, Diit] 

1. To leap; to skip; to move without 
stei) or sliding. 

Not the worst of the three but Jumpe twelve foot 
and an half by the square. Shak, Tale. 

The herd come Jumpmg bv me. 

And fearless, quench their thirst, while I look on. 
And take lue fur their fellow-citizen. Dryderu 
So have I seen from Severn’s brink. 


A Sock of i^se jump down together, 

.Swim where the birtl of Jove would sink, 

And swimming never wet a feather. Swift, 

Candidates petition the emperor to entertain 
the court witli a dance on the rope ; and whoever 
jumps the highest succeeds in the office. GuLTrav, 

2. To leap suddenly. 

One Peregnmis jumped into a fiery furnace at 
the Olympic games, only to shew the company 
how far his vuinty could carry him. Collier. 

We see a little, presume a great deal, and so 
Jump to the conclusion. Spectator. 

X To jolt. 

The noise of the prancing horses, and of the 
Jumping chariots. Nah. lii. 

4. To agree ; to tally ; to join. 

Do not embrace me till each circumstance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
That 1 am Viola. Shal^esp. Twe0lk Night. 

In some sort it jumps with my humour. Shakesp. 
But though thiy jump not on ajust account, 
Yet do they all confirm a Turkish fleet. Shakesp. 

Because 1 wilt not jump with common spirits. 
And rank me with the barb’rous nations. Shaicesp. 
Herein perchance he jumps not with Lipsius. 

HakewiU, 

Never did trusty squire with knight, 

Or knight with squire, e'er Jump more right ; 
Their arms and equipage did fit. 

As well as virtues, parts, and wit. Hudibrat. 

This shews how perfectly the rump 
And commonweal tn in nature Jump* 

For at a fly that goes to bed, 

Rests with his tail above his head ; 

So in this mungrel state of ours, 
llie rabble are the supreme powers. Hudibrat, 
OM wits jump, and mine the nimbler of the 
two. More, 

Good now, how your devotions jump with mine. 

Drydtn. 

1 am happier bgt finding our judgments jump in 
the notion. Pope to Swift. 

To Jump. r« a. To ytm by a leap; to 
pass eagerly or careleitlT over. 

Here, upon this bank and shelve of time. 

We’d jump the life to come. Skdiotp, Macbeth. 

JUMP, adv. Exactly; nioaly. Obm^ete. 
Otherwise one man co^d net ex0| another, but 
alt should he eitlier absolutely gm# it hitting 
^ 11 ^ that indivisible point or edUM wherein 
gy>odneas coiisisteih; or else nriiittlf It, the; 
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But since tojump upon this bloody question, 
You from the Folack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv’d. Shakttp, Hamlet 

Myself the while to draw the Moor ap^, 

Aiid bring him yuinp, when he may Cassiojind 


gy>odneas coiisistetn ; or else auimiig it, they 
^ould be excinded o«( of the nntaw of welf- 
doere. Booker, 


Soliciting his wife. Shakeop, Othello. 

Jump. n,o, [from the verb.] 

1 . The act m jumping ; a leap ; a skip. 
The surest way for a learner is, not to advance 

by jump! and large strides ; let that, which he sets 
himseli to learn next, be as nearly conjoined with 
what he knows already, as is possible. Locke, 

2. A lucky chance. 

Do not exceed 

The prescript of this scrowl . our fortune lies 
Upon this ^akrsp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

3. {Jupe, Fr. J A waistcoat ; a kind of | 
loose or limber stays worn by sickly 
ladies. 

The weeping cassock scar’d into a jump, 

A sign the presbyter's worn to the stump. Cleavel. 

Ju'NCATE. n.s, [juncade, Fr. poncata, 
Ital.] 

1. Cheesecake; a kind of sweetmeat of| 
curds and sugar. 

2. Any delicacy. 

A goodly table of pure ivory. 

All spread with /unrotet, fit to entertain 
The ^eatest prince. Spenser. 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab thejuncates eat. Milton. 

3. A furtive or private entertainment. It 
is now improperly written junket in 
this sense, which alone remains much j 
in use. See Junket. 

Ju'ncous. a4j* [junceus^ Lat] Full of| 
bulrushes. 

Ju'nction. n.s. {jonetion^ Fr.] Union 
coalition. 

Upon the junction of the two corps, our spies 
discovered a great cloud of dust. Adduon. 

Ju'ncture. n. s. [juncturaf Lat] 

1 . The line at which two things are joined 
together. 

Besides those grosser elements of bodies, salt, 
sulphur, and mercury, there may be ingredients of 
a more subtile nature, which being extremely lit- 
tle, may escape unheeded at the junctures of the 
distillatory vessels, though never so carefully 
luted. Boyle, 

2. Joint; articulation. 

She has made the back-bone of several verte- 
brae, as being less in danger of breaking than if 
they were all one entire bone without those 
gristly junctures. More. 

All other animals have transverse bodies ; imd 
though some do raise themselves upon their hin- 
der legs to an upright posture, yet they cannot 
endure it long, neither are the figures or junctures, 
or order of their bones, fitted to such a Msture. 

HaU. 

3. Union; amity. 

Nor are the soberest of them so ^t for that de- 
votional compliance and juncture ofnearts, which 
I desire to bear in those holy offices to be per- 
formed with me. Charles. 

4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profession in fhntjimcture of time, they 
bid farewel to all the pleasures of this life. Addis. 

When any law does not conduce to the publick 
safety, hut in some extraordinary Junctura, the 
very observation of it would endanger the com- 
munity, that law ought to be laid asleep. 

Addison. 
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The fools, my Juniors, by a year. 

Are tortur’d with suspense and fear. 

Who wisely thought my age a screen. 

When death approach’d to stand between. SwU^, 

According to the nature of men of years, 1 was 
repining at the rise of my juniors, and unequal 
distribution of wealth. Tatter, 

Ju'NiPER. n, 8. [juniperui^ Lat.] A tree. 
^ A clyster may be made of the common decoc- 
tions, or of mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with 
oil of linseed. Wiseman. 

Junk. n. «. fproLably an Indian word.] 

1. A small ship of Coina. 

America, which have now but junks and canoes, 
abounded then in tall ships. Bacon*s New Atlantis, 

2. Pieces of old cable. 

Ju'nket. n,8, [properly juncate.] See 
JUNCATE. 

1. A sweetmeat. 

You know, there wants uo Junkets at tlie feast. ' 


June. it. s. [Jvin, Fr. Jufitnf^ Lat] The 
sixth month from January. i 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. ! 

Pcacham, 

Onevounger 

than another. 


2. A stolen entertainment 
To Ju'N^t^T. v:n. [from the noun.] 

1. To feast secretly ; to make entertain* 
ments by stealth. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, 
save them to junket with your fellow servants at 
night. Sho^b, 

2. To feast. 

Job’s children junketed and feasted tosethes 
often, but the recaoning cost them dear at mst 

The apostle would have no revelling or Junket* 
ing. Seuth, 

JUNTO, n, 8. [Ital.] A cabal ; a kind of 
men combined in any secret design. 

Would men have spent toilsome di^s and 
watchful nights in the laborious quest or know* 
ledge preparative to this work, at length Cpme 
anddance attendance for approbation upon njunbs 
of petty tyrants, acted by party and prejudice, 
who denied fitness from learning, and grace from 
raoraiity ^ South. 

From this time began an intrigue between his 
majesty and a panto of ministers, which had like 
to nave ended in my destruction. 

QuUwer*t Travels, 

Tvory. n. 8. [ivoire, Fr. efitir, Lat.] 

Itvry is a hard, solid, and firm substance, of a 
fine white colour : it is the dens exertus of the 
elephant, who carries on each side of his jaws a 
tooth of six or seven feet in length ; the two some- 
times weighing three hundred and tliirty pounds : 
these ivory tu»s are hollow from the base to a 
certain height, and the cavity is filled with a com- 
pact medullary substance. HiU, 

There is more dilference between thy flesh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory. Shaken 

Draw Erato with a sweet and lovely countenance, 
bearing a heart with an ivory key. Peacham. 

From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth issu’d. Milton. 

Two gates the silent house of sleep adorn. 

Of polidi’d Wry this, that of transparent horn : 
True visions through transparent horn wrisi^ 
Through polish’d Wry pass deluding lies. Drydem, 

JuFPo'N. n.i. [Juppon, Fr.] A short 
close coat. 

Some wore a breast-plate and a lig 
Their horsereloth’d with rich cap 

Ju'rat. II. i. [juratu8, Liit.^r^, Fr.) A 
magistrate in some corporations. 
Ju'ratory. ai^. [juratoiref Fr. jure, 
Lat.] Compnaing An oath. 

A contumacious person may be compelled ta 
girt Juratory caution de parendojuri, Ayllffds PAr, 

JvnimcKU adj, [Jundtcu8, Lat. jmi. 
digif, Fr.] 

1. Ad^ in the distribution of Justioe. 

2. Usedm courts of justice. 
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According to n, juridical WiCcom\i and legal signi<-, 
flcatiun, time within memory, by the statute of 
Westminster, was settled in the oegiuning of the 
reign of king Richard the First. Hale. 

iuKl'DiCALLY, adv. [from juridical] 
With legal authority ; according to forms 
of justice. 

Ju'risconsult. n. s. [juris consultus, 
Lat.] One who gives his opinion in 

\ cases of law. 

There is mention made, in a decision of the 
JuritcomuU Javulenius, of a Britannick fleet. 

Arbuthnot on Coim. 

Jurisdiction, n. s. [jurisdictio, Lat. 
jurisdiction^ Fr.] 

1 . I^gal authority ; extent of power. 

Sometiriies the practice of such jurisdictwn may 
swerve through error even in the very best, and 
for other respects, where less integrity is. Hooker. 

You wrought to he a legale ; by which power 
Yon maim’d the jurmdtctim of all bishops. Shnk.^ 

All persons exercising ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
should have the king’s arms in their sew of office. 

Hayward. 

This place exempt 

From Heav’u’s high furisdtctum. MUton. 

Aa Adam had no such power as gave him aove- 
rtignj urisdicUon over mankind Locke. 

This custom ill a popular state, of iiufH?aching 
particular men, may seem to be nothing else hut 
the people’s chusing to exercise their qv/u jurisdic- 
tion m person. Suift. 

2* District to which any authority extends. 
Jurispru'dence. n. s. [jurisprudence, 
Fr, jurisprudent ia, Lat] The science 

Ju'rist. n. 8. [ jurist e, Fr. jura, l-at.] 
A civil lawyer ; a man who professes the 
•dence of the law ; a civilian. 

This is not to be measured by the principles of 
Jurists Bacon, 

Ju'ror. n.s, [jura, Lat.] One that serves 
on the jury. 

Were the furors picked out of choice men, the 
evidence will be as deceitful as the verdict. 

. Spenser on Ireland. 

1 shall find your lordship judge and juror, 

Tou are so merciful, 1 see your end, 

Tis my undoing. Shakesp. Hen^ VIll. 

1 sing no harm, good sooth ! to any wight, 

Juror, or judge. Donne. 

About noon the jurors went together, and be> 
•auie they could not agree, they were shut in. 

Hayward. 

Ju'ry, n,8, [jurat a, Lat jur^,Yr] 

Jury, a company of men, ns twenty-four, or 
twelve, sworn to deliver a truth upon such evi- 
dence as shall be delivered them touching the mat- 
ter in question. There be three manners of trials 
in Ku^and : one by parliament, another by bat- 
tle, and the third by assi/e or jury. The trial by 
assixe, he the action civil or criminal, publick or 
]>rivate, personal or real, is referred for the fact to 
a jury, and as they find it, so passeth the judgment. 
This jury is used not only in curcuits of justices 
errant, hut also in oOier courts, and matters of of- 
fice, as, if the eschcatour make inquisition in any 
thing touching his office, he doth it by njury ufl 
inquest : if the coroner enquire how a subject ftiund 
dead came to his end, he uselh an inquest : the 
justices of peace in tlieir quarter-sessions, the 
sherifiT in his county and turn, the bailifl* of a hun- 
dred, the steward of acourl-lcet or couit-baron, 
if they enquire of any offence, or decide any cause 
between party and party, they do it by the same 
manner : so tliat where it is said, that all things 
be triable by parliament, battle, or assise; asssise, 
in this place, is taken for a jury or inquest, cm- 
panelled upon any cause in a court where this kind 
af trial is used. Thisyurv, though it apM^n to 
most courts of the coniiuon law, yet it ?is most 
notorious in the haif-yc.ir courts of the justices 
trrauts, commonly called the great assises, and In 
the quarter-sessioufi and in them it is most ordi- 
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narily called a Jury, and that in civil causes ; where* 
as in other courts it is often termed an inquest. 
In Uie general assize, there arc usually many juries, 
because* there be store of causes, both civil and 
criminal, commonly to he tiied, whereof one is 
called the grand Jury, and the rest petit juria. The 
grand jury consist ordinarily of twenty four grave 
and substantial giMitlcmeii. or some of them yeo- 
men, chosen indiflereiitly out of the whole shire 
by the slierttF, to consider of all bills of indictment 
preferred to tlie court ; which they do either ap- 
jirove by writing upon them these words, biHa 
vera, or disallow by writing ignoramus. Such as 
they do approve, if they touch life and death, are 
farther referred to another jury to be considered 
of, because the case is of such importance ; but 
others of lighter moment are, upon their allow- 
ance, without more work, fined by the bench, 
except the party traverse tlie indictment, or chal- 
lenge it for insufficiency, or remove the cause to a 
liigner court by certiorari ; in which two former 
cases it is referred to a another Jury, and in the lat- 
ter transmitted to the higher. Those that pass 
upon civil causes real, are all, or so many as can 
conveniently be had, of the same hundred where 
tiie land or tenement in question doth lie, and four 
at tlie least; and they, upon due examination, 
bring in their verdict cither for the demandant or 
tenant ; according unto which, judgment passeth 
afterward in the court where the cause first began ; 
and the reason hereof is, because these justices ot 
assize are, in this case, for the ease of the country, 
only to take the verdict of the Jury by virtue ofl 
the writ called nisijynus, and so return it to the 
court where the cause is depending. Cowell. 

I’he juru, passing on the prisoner’s life, 

Mav ill the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try Shak. Meas.jor Mens 
How innocent i was. 

His noblt\yury and foul cause can witness. Shak. 

Clodius* was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that 
had palpably taken shares of money before the^ 
gave up their verdict. Bacon. 

Juryman, n.s, [jurp and man.] One 
who is impannclled on a jury. 

The hungry ludges soon the sentence sign. 

And wretches bang tlmtyuf^cn may dine. Piyir. 

No judge was known, upon or ofif the bench, 
to use the least insinuation, that might affect the 
interests of any one single Jurymen, much less of a 
wliolejury. Swift. 

Ju'RYM AST. fi. 8. It seems to be proper- 
ly dur^e mast, mtiit de duree, a mast 
made to last for the present occasion. So 
the seamen call whatever they set up in 
the room of a mast lost in a fight or by 
a storm ; being some great yard which 
they put down into the step of that lost 
mast, fastening it into the partners, and 
fitting to it the missen or some lesser 
yard wltli sails and ropes, and with it 
make a shift to sail. Harris. 

JUST. adj. [juste, Fr. Justus, Lat] 

I. Upright: incorrupt; equitable in the 
distribution of justice. 

Take it, while yet ’tis praise, before my rage 
Unsafely Jwt, break loose on his bad nge.Dryden. 

Men are commonly so just to virtue and good- 
ness, as to praise it in others, even when they do 
not practice it themselves. TiUotson. 

Honest ; without crime in dealing with 
others. 

Just balances, just weights, and a just ephali. 

Lev. xix. 

3. I know not whether just of has any 
other authority. 

Just of thy word, in cvVy thought sincere, 

Who knew* no wish but what Uio world might 
licar. Pope, 

4, Exact ; proper ; accurate. 

• Boileau’s numbers are excellent, his expressions 
noble, ids thoughts Just, hit language pure, and 
his tense close. Dryden 
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I’hese scenes were wrought, 

Eiubcllish’d with good morals and just thougnt. 

OranmUe. 

Just precepts thus from great examples glv''n, 
ahe drew from them what they deriv’d from 

Heav’n. Pt^e. 

Just to the talc, as present at the fray, 

Or taught the labours of the ilreadfnl way. Pope. 

Once on a time JLa Mancha's knight, they sav, 
A certain bard oncount’ring pn the wa\ , 
Discours'd in terms as rust, wiih looks as sage. 
As ere could Dennis of the laws o’ th* stage. 

Though the syllogism be irregular, jet the in- 
ferences are just and true. Watts's Loj^ick, 

5. Virtuous; innocent; pure. 

How should man be Just with God ? Job. 

A just man falleth seven times and risetb. Pros. 

lie shall be recompensed at the resurrection of 

Ineyurt th unjust to serve. Milton, 

6. True ; not forged. 

Crimes were laid to his charge too many, tlie 
least whereof beingyMSt, had bereaved him of es- 
timation and credit. Hooker. 

7. Grounded on principles of ji;.tice; 
rightful. 

Me thoughyiist right 

Did first create your leader, Milton. 

8. Equally retributed. 

He received a just recomi>ence of reward. 

. ii. 2, 

Whose damnation is just. Kom. iii, 8. 

As Hesiod sings, spread water o’er tliy fields. 
And a most jvM and glad increase it yields. 

Denham 

9. Complete without superfluity or defect. 

He was a comely personage, a little above, ;ust 
stature, well and kraight limbed, but Hlcnder. 

Bacon's Henry \ U. 

10. Regular ; orderly. 

When all 

The war shall stand ranged in its juU array, 

And dreadful pump, then will 1 ihink on* thee. 

Addison. 

11. Exactly proportioned. 

The prince is here at hand ; plcaseth j our lordship 
To meet bis grace, just distance ’tween our Hrmies 9 

Shakesp 

12. Full ; of full dimensions. 

His soldicM had skirmishes w itli the Numidia*is. 
so that unce the skirmish was like to i)a\e come to 
ujust battle. h iiolU's's History. 

Ihere is not any one particular above men- 
tioned, but would take ui) the busiuetft of a {ust 
volume Hale's Oiifiin Munknul. 

There seldoiu appeared a just aimy in the civil 
wars. Vutckis»*'of Newcastle. 

Just, adv, 

1. Exactly; nicely; accurately. 

The god Pan guided my hand /ust to the lieait 
of the beast. Sidnev. 

They go about to make us believe (hat they 
unjust of the same opinion, and that they only 
think such ceretrionies are not to be used when 
they arc unprofitablo, or wlieii as good or better 
may be established. Hooker, 

There, tv'njust there he stood ; and at she tnukc. 
Where last the spectre was, she cast Iter look. 

Dry lien. 

A few understand him rigiit ; just as wheu our 
Saviour said, in an allegoricm sense, £xcr|>tya eat 
the flesh of the sun of man, and drtak hts blood, 
ye liavc no life in you. Bentley 

Tis with our judgments m our watches, noiV 
Oojust alike ; yet each kellevet his uwiu Po/ e. 

2. Merely ; biray. 

It it the humoar of tireok and trifling men t > 
value thcmselvet upon,^ nothing at all 

VPsiumgi. 

The Nefddt fwaro before 
To smooth seas : a soft etesian gale 
But just inipir’d and gently swell'd the saii,Dn^. 

Give me, ye gods, the pr(;duct of one beid, 
That so I neHlter may be rich nor poor ; 

And hat^kig fmst enough, aotcovet nio,e.Dryien. 

3. Nearly; aimoet; itittumnoH. 
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Btins spent with asc, and Juitatthe point ufi 
death, Demuciitui caUod for loafes of new bread 
to be brought, and with the steam of them under 
bis nose prolonged his life. Tempte. 

Just, «. 5 . {Jouste, Fr.] Mock encounter 
on horseback ; tilt ; touniament. Joust 
more proper, 

N'our* was either more grateful to the beholders, 
or more noble in itielf, than Justs, both with sword 
and hiniice. Sidney. 

What news ? hold those Justs and triumphs ? 

shakesp. 

Among themselves the tourney they divide, 

Jn equal squadrons rang'd on either side ; 

Then tum’d their hoises heads, and man to man, 
And steed to steed oppos'd, the Jfists bcgan.i>ryd. 

To Just. r. n. {jovstei\ Fr.] 

1. To en»a^ in a mock fight; to tilt 
^2. To push ; to drive; to jostle. 

JU'STICE. n. s, {justice, Fr. jusHtia, 
I-at.] 

1 , The virtue by which we give to every 
man what is his due ; opposed to injury 
or wrong. It is either distributive, be- 1 
longing to magistrates ; or commuta^ I 
live, respecting common transactions be-i 
tween men. 

O that I weie judge, I would dojushce. 2 Sam. 
'J'he king-lx. Coming graces, 

As justice, vcrit\, temp'rance, stahleness, 

1 have no relisli\jf tht*m. Shakesp. Macbeth. 

The nature ami office uf justice being to dispose ' 
the mind to a con‘'tant aiid perpetual readiness 
to render to e\cry man his due, it is evident, that 
if gratiliide be a part of Justice, it must be conver- 
sant about soim'tlung that is due to anotliei.Loc/kC. 

2. Equity ; agrccablcncss to right ; as, he 
proved the justice of his claim. 

9. Vindicative retribution; punishment; 
opposed to merey. 

JHe executed tlie ;u,«it/cc of the Lord. DexU. 
IjCi Justice overtake us. Jsu. lix. 9. 

Examples of justice must be made, for terror to 
some ; examples of nicrc.N , foi comfort to others. 

/Jac<nt'*» ddttct tu Vifh'is, 

4. Right; assertion of riglit. 

Draw thy 8v\ord, 

That if ray speecli odend a noble iienrt, 

Thy arm may do tliee Justice. Shaktsv. King Lear. 

5. Uusticiarius, Lat,] One deputed by 
tlie king to do right by way of judgment. 

Cowell. 

And thou, Esdras, ordain judges and justices, 
that they may judge in all tWria. 1 Esdras. 

6. Justice of the King*s bench. [jiMficia- 
rius de Banquo Regis.'] Is a lord by his 
office, and the chief of the rest ; where- 
fore he is also called capitalis justiciarius 

, Angliet. His office especially is to hear 
determine all pleas of Uie crown ; 
mit is, such as concern offiences com- 
mitted against the crown, dignity, and 
petbeof the king; as treasons, felonies, 
mayhems, and such like ; but it is oome 
to paie> thathe with his assistants heareth j 
all personal actions, and real also, if they j 
be incident to any personal action de- ' 
pending before lliem« Cowell. 

Give that wliiiMter his errand, 

Ke'lJ take my lord chief Justices h arrant. Prior. 

7. Justice of the Common Pleas. [ justicia- 
rms Communium PlmitormmJ] is a lord 
by his office, and is colled dominusjus- 
iiciarius communium plffdtorfm. He 
with his assi^nts onginoHv did hear 
and determine all causes at common I 
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' law; that is, all civil causes between 
common persons, as well personal as 
real ; for which cause it was called the 
court of common pleas, in opposition to 
the pleas of the crown, or the king’s 
pleas, which are special, and appertain- 
ing to him only. Cowell. 

8. Justice of the Forest, {justiciarius 

Forestee,] Is a lord by his office, and 
hath the hearing and determining of all 
offences within the king’s forest, com- 
mitted against venison or vert : of these 
there be two, whereof the one hath ju- 
risdiction over all the forest on this side 
Trent, and the other of all beyond. 

‘ Cowell. 

9. Justices of Assise, [justiciarii ad capi- 
endas Assiaas.] Are such as were wont, 
by special commission, to be sent into 
this or that country to take assises ; the 
ground of wliich polity was the ease of tlic 
subjects : for whereas these actions pass 
always by jury, so many men might not, 
without great hinderance, be brought to 
London ; and therefore justices, for this 
purpose, were by commission particu- 
larly authorised and sent down to tliem. 

Cowell. 

10. Justices in Eyre, itine» 

ranles.] Are so termed of the French 
erre, iter. The use of these, in ancient 
time, was to send them with commission 
into divers counties, to hear such causes 
especially a.<. iverc termed the pleas of the 
crown, and therefore I must imagine j 
they were .sent abroad for the ea.se of 
the subjects, who must else have been 
hurried to the King’s Bench, if the cause 
were too high for the country court. 
Tiicy differed from the justices of Oyer 
and Terminer, because they were sent 
upon some one or few especial cases, 
and to one place ; whereas the justices 
in eyre were sent through the provinces 
and countries of the land, with more 
indefinite and general commission. 

Cowell. 

1 1 . Justices of Gaol Delivery, {justiciarii 

ad Gaolas deliberandas.] Are such as 
are sent with commission to hear and 
determine all causes appertaining to sucli 
as for any offence are cast into gaol, part 
of whose authority is to punish suen as 
let to mainprise tliose prisoners that bv 
Jaw be not bailable. These by likellhoou, 
in ancient time, v^re sent to countries 
upon several occasions ; but aflerward 
justices of assise were likewise autho- 
rised to this. Cowell. 

12. Justices of Nisi Prius are all one now- , 
a-day 8 with justices of assise; for it is a 
common adjournment of a cause, in the 
common pleas, to put it off to such a 
day; nisi prius Justiciarii venerint ad 
eas partes ad eapimdas assisas ; and upon 
this clause of adjournment tliey are called 
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justices of nisi prius, as well as justieii 
of assise, by reason of the writ or action 
that they have to deal in. Cowells 
13. Justices of Peace, [^'as^teterit adPa>> 
cem.] Arc they that are appointed by the 
king’s commission, witli others, to at- 
tend the peace of the countiy where they 
dwell; of whom some, u]>on especial 
respect, are made of the quorum, be- 
cause some business of importance may 
not be dealt in without the presence of 
them, or one of them. Cowell. 

The jnslice. 

In fair round belly with good capon lin'd, 
ith cyeR severe, and board of formal cut, 

Eull of wise saws and modern instances. 

And BO he plays his part. Shakesp. At you like H. 

Thou hast iippointed Justtces of tltc peace to cail 
poor men before them,' about matters they were 
not able to answer. Shakesp. 

The jMtices of peace arc of great use; anci- 
ently tfey were conversators of me peace : thi se 
are the same, saving that several acts of parliament 
have enlarged their jurisdiction. Bacon. 

To Ju'sTiCE. V. a. [from the noun.] To 
adminislcr justice to any. A word not 
in use. 

As for the title of proscription, wherein the 
emperor hath been jud»^t and party, and hath Jii«- 
ticed himself, God turbid but that ft should endure 
an at) peal to a war. Bacon. 

Whereas one Styward, a Scot, whs apprehend- 
ed for intending to poison tlie young queen of 
Scots ; the king delivered him to the French king, 
to hojuiliced b^ him at Inn pleasure. % Hayward, 

Ju'ticement. n. s. [from justice, J Pro- 
cedure in courts. 

Ju'STiCER. n. 8. [from To justice.] Ad- 
ministrator of justiedt An old word. 

lie vvas a singular good justiar; and if he bad 
nut died in the second y ear of ins government, was 
the likeliest person to*lia\^e reformed the English 
colonies, Davies on Ireland, 

Ju'sTif’ESHip. n. s. {froai justice.] Rank 
or office of justice. Swift. 

j Justiciable, adj. [£rom justice.] Pro- 
I per to be examiued in courts uf justice. 
Ju'STiFiABLE. adj. [from De- 

fensible by law or reason. 

Just are the ways of God, 

Am\ justifiable to men. Mdton't Agometet. 

Although some animals in die water do carry n 
Justlfialdc leseinbiauce to 8i)me at land, yet are the 
major part which bear their names unlike. 

Browns Vutg, Err. 
Ju'STiFi ABLENESS. n.s. [£romjusliJiable.] 
Rectitude ; possibility of hmng fairly 
defended. 

Men, jealous of the jusufiahleness of their doings 
before God, never think Uicy have human staiigih 
enough. King Churiet, 

Ju'sTiFiABLY, adv, [from justifiable.] 
Rightly ; so as to be supported by right ; 
defensibly. 

A man may more Justifiably throw cross and pile 
for his opinions, than take tneoi up by such mea- 
sures. Locke, 

Justifica'tion. n.s. {justification^ Ft. 
jusiificatio, low La^] 

1. Abi^lution. 

I hope, f(*r my brother’s justification, he wrote 
this but as nn essay of my virtue. Shakesp. 

2. Dirfence ; maintenance ; vindication ; 
8uC|>cnt. 

Among theological argumeiits, Injuttifieation of 
absoittte obedience, whs one of a siiigumr nature. 

Mu/qL 

ion 
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ii Deliverance by pardon from sins past. 

Clarke, 

lu such righleousneti 
To them by faith imputed, tliey may find 
J Vilification towards God, and peace 
Of (^iiscience. Milton's Par. Lost. 

*Tis the consummation of that fonuer act of 
faith by this latter, or, in the words of St. Paul 
and St. James, the consiiuinmtton of faith hv cha- 
rity and good works, that God acceptcth in Christ 
to JuStiJicatioit, and not llie bare aptness of faith to 
brins forth works, if those works, by the fault of a 
rebellious infidel, will not be brought forth. 

Hammond. 

lusTiFiCA'TOR. «. s. [from juslify.] 
One vho supports^ defends^ vindicates, 
or justifies. 

JUSTIFIER, n,B. [from fustijy.] One 
who justifies ; one who defends or ab- 
solves ; one who frees from sin by par- 
don. 

That he might be just, and the justifier of him 
which helicveth in Jesus. Horn. iii. 26. 

To J U'STl FY . t>. a, [justificr, Fr. justi- 
Jico, low liat.] 

1. To clear from imputed gilt ; to absolve 
from an accusation. 

The law hath judg’d tlice, Rleanor ; 

I cannot wh<tiu law condemns. Shakesp. 

They say, hehold a man gluttonous, a friend t)f 
publicans and sinners ; but wisdom is justified of 
her chiidren. Mutt. 

How can man he justified with God } Or lutw 
otn he be clean that is born of u woman ? 

There is an e\(]uiMte subtility, and the same is 
unjust} and there is a wise man that justifieihin 
judgment. Eccles. 

Silts may be forgiv’cii through repentance, but 
no act or writ of man uill ever Justify them. Sheri. 

You’re neither justified, nor ,yet accus’d. Jhyd. 

2. To maintain ; to defend ; to vindicate. 

Wlicn we began in couitcous manner to lay his 
aitkindness unto him, he set‘ing himsUf coufruuted 
by so niHiiy, like a resolute orator, went not to 
denial, buf fo^;usbYu his eruel bdschood. Sidney. 

What she did, \vtiat<*v(‘r in itself, I 

Her doing seem’d to justify the deed. Milton. 

My unwilling lliglit tlie gods inforce, 

And that \\\us\ justify iiur s.ul <iiv<»rcc. Denham. 

Yet still thy fools sh.ill stand in thy defence. 
And justify their author’s want of sense. Vryden. 

Let otiwT a Justify their missions as they can, wo 
are sure wc can /wv/dy that of our fathers by an 
aniuterrupied succession, Atterbury, 

3. To free from past sin by pardon. 

By him all ihnt hdlevc are justified from all 
things, fr<uu which yc could nut Ue justijitd by the 
law of Moses, Acts. 

To Ju'STLE. V. n. [from just, Jouster, Fr.] 
To encounter ; to clash ; to rush against 
each otlicr. 

While bijury of chance 
Puts back leave tH‘kii)g, jnstles roughly by 
All time of pause, rudely beguiles our lips 
Of all rejoiudure. Shakesp. Troilus anti Cressida, 

'riic chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall 
iustlc one against another in the broad ways. 

Hah. ii. 4. 

Argo pass’d, 

Through Bosphorus, betwixt theyturfing rocks. 

MiUon., 


Late the clouds I 

Juitling, or push’d with winds, mde in thehr shock 
Tine the slant lightning. Milton's Par, Lost. 

Not one starry spark, 

Bui gods met gods, andjfusl/e in the dark. Lee 

Courtiers therefore juglle for a grant ; 

And when they break their friendship, plead their 
want. Drydcn. 

The more remote run stumbling with their fear, 
And, in the dark, mrny*iist/e as tTiey meet. Dryd. 

When elephant ’gainst eieptuiiit did rear 
His trunk, and caaths Justled in the air, 

My sword thy way to victory bad ahown.Dryden. 

Was there not one who had set bars and doors 
to it, and .said, Hitherto slialt thou come, but no 
fartlier, and here shall thy prutul waves be staid ; 
then might we well exiiect such vicisbitudes, such 
Justlings and clashings in nature. Woodward. 

I thought the dean itad been too proud 

Toymrt/c lierc among a croud. Swift. 

To JiJ'sTLE. V, a. To push ; to drive ; to 
force by rushing against it. It is com- 
monly used with a particle following, as 
out or off. 

Private and single abilities should not justJe out 
and deprive the church of the joint abililits of 
many learned and godly men. t(ing Chales. 

Many excellent straiiis have heen justltd ojf by 
their intrusions. hrtrwn's Vulg. Err. 

The surly commons shall respect deny, 

And Jusile peerage out with prouoity. Drydcii. 

It IS not to be imagined that tlie incongruolis al- 
phabets and abuses of writing can ever be justled 
out of their possession of all lioraries. J folder. 

Iluiiniiig 111 the. dark, a man mayjustlc a post. 

Collier, 

Absent good, though thouglit on, not making 
any part ot unhappiness in its absence, is justled 
out to make way for the removal of those uneasi- 
nesses wc feel. JAwke. 

Vfcjustled one another out, and disputed tlic post 
for a great while. Addison's Ouaraian. 

Ju'STLY. adv, [from Just.] 

1. Uprightly; honestly ; in a just manner. 

Mothingcan ;ustly be despised, that cannot justly 
bcblamrd; where there is no choice, there can 

be no biaiijc. South. 

W itli ignominy scourg’d, in open sight ; 

Next view the Tarqiiiii kings ; the avenging sword 
Of Brutus Just/y drawn, and Home restor’d. Uryd. 

The gmldess,' studious of her Grecians fate, 
Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 

In acting. ;Mstfi/, and in writing well. Prior, 

2. Properly; exactly; accurately. 

Their artful hands, instruct the lute to sound, 
Their feet assi.st their hands, and Justly brat the 
ground. Vryden. 

Ju'.STNESS. n. s. [fromjM^/.] 

1. Justice; reasonableness; equity. Just- 
ness is properly applied to things, and 
justice to persons ; though we now say 
the justice of a cause, as well as of a 

I I niaketli unto the right of the war against him, 
whose success useth conmioiil v to be according to 
the Justness of the cause for which it is made. 

Spenser oti Ireland. 

Wc may not think the Justness of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it. Shak, 

2. Accuracy ; exactness ; propriety. In 
this sense it is now most used. 

1 value the satisfaction I had in seeing it repre- 
sented with all the Justness and gracefulness or ac- 
tion. Vryden. 


I appeal to the people, was tlic usual saying of 
Aycry excellent dranmtick poet, w hen he had any 
dispute with particular persons about the Justness 
ana regularity of his productions. Addison, 

To Jut. v, n, [This word is supposed ip 
[ be corrupted from jet, perhaps from 
! shoot,] To push or shoot into prominen- 
ces : to come out beyond the main bulk. 

Insulting tyranny begins Us Jut 
Upon the innocent and awless throne. Shakesp, 
All th(‘ projected or fitting parts should be very 
moderate, especially tlie cornices of tlic lower or- 
ders. Woiton, 

The land if not restrain’d, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jutted to the sea. Dryd, 
llrokc by the Jutting laud on either side: 

In double streams the briny waters glide, Vryden, 
It seems tojut out (*f the structure of the poem, 
and be independent of it Bivome. 

ToJv'tty, v,a, [from jut.] To shoot out 
beyond. 

1 hen lend the e^ c a terrible aspect ; 

Ta I it pry ihroiigli the portage of the head 
Like a brass cannon: let the brow o'erwhelm iC 
As feat fully as doth a galled ruck 
O’erimng and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill’d with the wild and wasteful occuw.Shaktsp 

JUVENILE. adj, [juvenilis, Lat.] 
Young; youthful. 

L/*arniiig hath its infancy when it is almost 
childi’ih ; then its youth, when it is luxuriant and 
juvenile; then its strength of years, when it is 
solid ; and lastly, its old age, when if waxeth dry 
and exliausl. Bacons Essay, 

Juveni'lity. n. s, [from juvenile,] 

1. Yoiitldulness. 

The restauration of grey hairs to juvenilitv, and 
renewing exhausted marrow, may be effected 
without a miracle. GUinvilU'. 


2, Light and careless manner. 

('ustomary strains and abstracted jnveniliiies 
have made it dithcult to commend and speak cre- 
dibly ill dedications. GlanvUle, 

Ju'xTAPOSiTioN. n. 8. [juxtaposition, 
I'r, juxta and positio, Ltit.] Apposition; 
the state of being placed by each otlier. 

Nor can it he a dillcrence, that the parts of solid 
bodies are held lot][ether l)y Iiot»k5, since the cohe- 
rence of these willbe of dilfu'iilt conception ; and 
wt must either suppose an intmilc number of them 
holding t(»gether, or at last eome to parts that arc 
uiiiteil by a mere Jiaiaposiiivn. Gluitville, 

IVy. n. s. [ipijy Sax, Af </( rtf, Lat,] A 
plant. 

It is n parasitick plant, sending forth roots or 
fihies from its branches, by which itisUstened to 
either trees, waiid, or plants which arc near it, 
and from tiieucc receives a great share of its nou- 
rishment. Miller. 

A gown made of the finest wool ; 

A belt of straw, and ivy buds, 

VVilli coral clasps and amber studs ; 

And if these pleasures may thee move. 

Come live witli me and be my love. lialeigh. 

Direct the clasping ivy where to climb. Milton. 


Jy'mold. adj, [Sec Gimal.] 

I'lieir poor jades 

I(ob down their beads, dropping the iiide and hip« * 
And in their pale dull mouths wejymold bit 
lies, foul witn chew’d grass, tUU and motionless 
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